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en  Kutter 

are  unquestionably  the  cheapest  because  they 
give  better  service  and  last  longer  than  ordinary  tools. 
If  you  knew  the  rigid  tests  that  tools  undergo  before 
they  are  qualified  to  bear  the  famous  Keen  Kutter  trade 
•mark,  you  wouldn't  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  tools  at 
any  price. 

KttHKVffiK 

Quality  Tools 

work  with  the  worker  and  balance  perfectly.    They  ensure  clean 
cutting  and  chopping.    Keen  Kutter  handles  "stay  put"  because 
they  have  the  Simmons'  wedge  that  can't  loosen.  Go  to  your 
and  inspect  these  Keen  Kutter  axes,  hatchets, 
lmers  and  braces.    Know  yourself  they  are 
:  tools  on  the  market, 
t  your  dealer  s,  write  us. 

The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  Alter  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

aiic  Miirk  Registered.  —  E.  C.SIMMONS. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.Jnc. 
St.  Louis.  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia. Toledo.  Minneapolis, 
Sioux  City.  Wichita. 


General  Farming  with 
Cattle  and  Hogs  make 
highest,  surest  profits 

If  you  want  to  make  money,  or  if  you  want  to  give  your  boy  a  start  in 
the  world,  investigate  the  possibilities  offered  ambitious  workers  on  the  fer- 
tile acres  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  South  Plains. 

Here  is  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  and  a  splendid  climate.  The  normal 
rainfall  ranges  from  22  to  24  inches  a  year  —  ample  for  crop  purposes  if 
intelligent  tillage  is  practiced.  Wheat  this  year  averaged  a  little  over  15 
bushels.  One  small  field  ran  SIVz  bushels,  machine  measure.  Every  acre 
should  have  done  as  well. 

There  is  no  more  gamble  \n  farming  in  the  Panhandle  than  elsewhere, 
if  proper  cultivation  is  practiced.  You  must  have  some  capital  to  work  on 
after  the  initial  payment  on  your  land  is  made.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of 
intelligent  work.  You  can  grow  wheat,  oats,  barley,  emmer,  feed  crops, 
peanuts,  silage  and  live  stock.  You  can  raise  as  much  of  each  as  you  '■an 
in  Illinois,  and  your  local  market  is  just  as  good. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  so  anxious  that  every  man  who  moves  into  the  country 
shall  succeed  that  they  have  engaged  a  staff  of  scientific  agriculturists  to 
work  with  the  settlers  and  show  them  how  best  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions. This  aid  is  given  free,  and  it  is  just  one  more  reason  for  going  to 
this  new  good  country. 

In  a  few  years  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  will  be  crowding  Kansas  as  a 
wheat  producer,  and  people  will  wonder  why  they  did  not  buy  at  $15  to 
$25  an  acre,  the  prices  now  asked. 

But  get  and  read  our  new  book  on  the  Panhandle  and  South  Plains.  It's 
interesting,  authoritative,  informing  and  free.  It  tells  you  about  the  topog- 
raphy, soil,  rainfall,  possibilities  for  irrigation,  cultural  methods,  crops, 
markets,  transportation,  taxes,  living  conditions,  roads,  schools,  churches, 
and  other  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  you.  Also  a  series  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  have  lived  here  from  two  to  eleven  years.  These  letters  tell 
what  has  been  accomplished,  how  it  was  done  and  how  you  may  do  as  well 
when  you  come. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  join  one  of  the  Homeseekers'  Excursions  on 
the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  see  the  opportunities  for 
yourself.    For  full  information  without  obligation,  write 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent 
A.  T.  &  8.  P.  Ry. 
2205  Railway  Kxchange.  Chicago 
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Pick  Your  Corn 
With  the  Shuck 
On  and  Use 


THE  BLOOM  IMPROVED  LOW  FEED 

EAR  CORN  CUTTER  AND  CRUSHER 

It  will  handle  ear  corn  husked  or  snapped,  green,  wet,  or  frozen; 
cutting  shuck  and  ear,  also  crushing  and  splitting  the  cob  Into 
very  small  pieces  at  the  rate  of  100  to  250  bushels  per  hour.  We 
manufacture  a  smaller  cutter  and  crusher  for  hand  or  power.  Just  the  ma- 
chine for  cattle  feeding.  We  alio  manufacture  The  BLOOM  1%  and  2%  h.  p. 
Gasoline    Engines.      SOLD    DIRECT.      Ask    for    prices    and  circulars. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  J.   8.  BLOOM,  INDEPENDENCE,  IOWA 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  as  carefully 
as  you  do  every  other  part  of  the  paper. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


H.  D.  Lut«,  Keith  County 

December  23. — When  this  reaches 
the  readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
the  New  Year  will  have  dawned,  and 
we  trust  they  all  will  be  able  to  look 
out  upon  the  view  before  them  with 
a  fair  degree  of  confidence  that  1913 
will  hold  in  store  for  them  a  reason- 
able amount  of  prosperity  as  well  as 
joy,  peace  and  happiness.  The  man 
working  with  the  soil — the  basis  of 
all  production — should  have  a  large 
amount  of  pride  in  the  dignity  of  his 
calling,  and  I  believe  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  he  will  have  a  just  share 
in  the  prosperity  he  creates. 

One  farmer  in  this  neighborhood 
who  nad  two  hundred  acres  of  corn 
on  dry  land  south  of  the  river  had 
an  average  yield  of  twenty-seven  and 
one-half  to  twenty-eight  bushels  per 
acre,  which  you  will  admit  is  not  so 
bad  for  a  field  of  that  size  in  West- 
ern Nebraska  and  in  a  season  that 
started  out  in  bad  shape. 

The  champion  corn  husker  that  we 
have  heard  from  in  this  locality 
brought  in  102  bushels  per  day  for 
twenty-eight  days.  This  is,  to  our 
way  cf  thinking,  doing  pretty  well 
for  a  section  that  is  usually  consid- 
ered out  of  the  corn  belt.  We  could 
not  venture  a  guess  as  to  how  much 
the  man  would  have  brought  in  if 
ne  had  not  been  compelled  to  scoop 
it  off  in  the  old  back-breaking  way, 
a  shovelful  at  a  time. 

After  two  years  of  practical  im- 
munity from  the  "corn-stalk  disease," 
whatever  that  may  be,  there  is  again 
considerable  loss  from  this  old 
trouble.  One  man  near  here  is  re- 
ported to  have  lost  twenty-six  head 
in  a  sbort  time.  Others  have  lost  less 
heavily.  While  salt  and  water  and 
putting  the  stock  in  for  but  a  short 
time  each  day  may  prevent  the  occa- 
sional loss  from  impaction,  we  are 
still  of  the  opinion  that  the  man  (or 
professor)  who  advocates  that  treat- 
ment for  the  cornstalk  trouble  has 
never  met  the  real  thing. 

There  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
wheat  still  in  growers'  hands,  for 
the  price  is  not  taking  much  of  a 
spurt  yet.  The  elevator  here  is  offer- 
ing but  66  cents  for  fall  wheat. 
We  sold  a  load  today  at  that  price. 
In  August  at  threshing  time  we  sold 
a  car  at  73c,  which  was  not  only 
7  cents  better  on  the  price  but 
saved  quite  a  lot  of  shrinkage  besides 
the  cost  of  handling  and  the  waste. 
The  "ultimate  consumer,"  however, 
is  profiting  by  the  lower  price  in 
flour,  which  has  dropped  20  cents 
per  sack.  But  the  man  with  good 
sound  corn  seems  to  be  getting  the 
benefit  of  a  raise  for  holding  his  crop 
a  little  while.  Dry,  sound  corn  is  now 
bringing  from  42  to  45  cents.  Soft  corn, 
of  course,  is  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Judging  from  the  comments  we 
have  seen  in  the  papers,  some  of  the 
men  who  drive  horses  in  the  east 
end  of  the  state  are  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  man  who  rides  in  a  car.  Bet- 
ter come  out  to  this  section  of  the 
state,  where  the  people  who  use  the 
road  come  nearer  to  following  the 
golden  rule.  I  drive  both  a  car  and 
horses,  and  in  either  case  have  no 
complaint  to  make.  The  roads  for  the 
most  part  are  just  a  pair  of  tracks  in 
the  sod  out  of  which  it  is  hard  for 
a  car  to  turn,  and  I  find  that  the 
horse  men  are  usually  very  willing  to 
give  the  benefit  to  the  man  with  the 
car.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  there  are 
but  two  families  in  this  section  who 
refuse  to  give  any  of  the  road  when 
a  car  comes  up  from  behind.  They 
have  teams  that  are  not  afraid  of  an 
auto,  and  they  hold  the  center  of  the 
road  without  regard  to  the  law  that 
requires  them  to  give  half  of  the 
traveled  road.  Some  accidents  and 
near-accidents  have  occurred  by  the 
drivers  turning  the  wrong  way,  but 
if  the  man  with  the  car  coming  up 
from  behind  is  careful  and  slows 
down  there  is  no  need  for  difficul- 
ties of  this  kind. 


SOUTHEAST  NEBRASKA 
By  C.  T.  Thompson,  Coming  Co. 

Yes,  winter  is  here  and  there's  no 
use  trying  to  dispute  the  fact,  for  the 
calendar  says  so;  but  certainly  the 
old  man  is  unusually  sheepish  about 
making  his  presence  felt.  I  don't 
blame  him,  though;   for  I  think  he 


ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for 
treating  us  as  he  did  last  year.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  is  doing  penance. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  bank  the  house, 
otherwise  unless  it  is  unusually  well 
built  the  hoary  breath  of  winter  will 
penetrate  every  crack  and  crevice 
and  thwart  all  your  efforts  to  keep  it 
warm.  A  good  way  is  to  use  building 
paper.  Fasten  the  top.  with  lath  and 
bank  a  little  earth  at  the  bottom. 
This  makes  a  neat  job  and  at  the 
same  time  is  as  effective  as  the  more 
common  though  less  desirable  prac- 
tice of  using  manure. 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  that  windmill 
were  only  six  feet  off  the  ground  in- 
stead of  sixty?  Of  course,  if  you  have 
one  of  the  kind  that  needs  to  be  oiled 
only  once  or  twice  a  year  (?),  it  is 
different.  To  oil  a  mill  so  that  it  will 
run  for  six  months  without  further 
attention,  pour  an  even  pint  of  oil  on 
every  bearing.  To  be  sure  some  of  the 
cups  may  not  hold  a  pint,  but  it  is 
well  to  use  that  much  anyway,  be- 
cause six  months  is  a  long  time,  and 
when  the  mill  begins  to  squeak  the 
memory  of  a  liberal  use  of  oil  seems 
to  soothe  the  conscience. 

This  from  our  local  paper:  "After 
due  consideration,  the  business  men 
of  West  Point  have  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  old  practice  of  each  giv- 
ing out  a  separate  calendar  and  in- 
stead to  get  out  one  good  calendar 
representing  the  whole  town.  In  this 
way  every  family  in  West  Point  and 
the  territory  tributary  will  have  one 
calendar  to  supply  their  various 
needs,  and  business  men  will  save 
considerable  money.  The  amount  thus 
saved  they  intend  to  put  into  a  fund 
to  improve  roads  leading  into  West 
Point,  which  will  be  a  far  greater 
benefit  to  all  patrons  than  a  multi- 
plicity of  calendars  could  possibly 
be."    And  isn't  that  the  truth? 

The  business  men  of  West  Point  are 
showing  a  fine  spirit  and  have  set 
an  example  of  co-operation  that  is 
worthy  of  emulation.  If  there  is  any- 
thing remarkable  about  it,  however 
it  is  that  no  one  thought  of  it  before. 
Undoubtedly  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  co- 
operation have  had  the  effect  of  setting 
the  wheels  in  somebody's  head  in 
motion.  If  the  said  spirit  is  contag- 
ious, it  might  be  well  for  some  of  us 
to  expose  ourselves  to  the  germ. 

We  all  want  good  roads  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  can't  have 
them  with  just  a  little  money  and  just 
a  little  effort;  but  each  one  stands 
back  and  expects  the  other  fellow  to 
put  up  the  money  and  put  forth  the 
effort.  You  know  "men  are  only  boys 
grown  up,"  and  unfortunately  they 
never  outgrow  that  inborn  fear  that 
they  might  do  more  than  their  share. 
Here  is  a  worthy  cause  and  a  fine 
opportunity  for  co-operation;  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  little  public  spirit  and 
a  willingness  to  take  a  turn  at  drag- 
ging the  road.  — 

How  does  this  quotation  from  a 
farm  paper  strike  you?  "The  great- 
est waste  in  any  single  industry  in 
this  country  is  made  with  the  corn 
crop.  The  grain  of  the  annual  corn 
crop  of  the  United  States  is  worth  on 
the  farms  one  and  one-half  billion 
dollars.  In  a  ripe  corn  plant  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  feed  value  is  con- 
tained in  the  kernels  and  forty  per 
cent  in  the  stalk  and  leaves.  With 
the  grain  worth  one  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars,  the  feed  value  of  the  rest 
of  the  crop  is  a  billion  dollars.  At 
least  ninety  per  cent  of  the  feed  value 
of  the  stalk  is  lost  under  the  present 
system  of  farm  management— a  waste 
with  this  crop  alone  of  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  yearly.  No  other  business 
but  farming  could  stand  such  an 
enormous  loss."  — 

If  the  farming  industry  can  stand 
the  loss,  what's  the  use  of  making 
such  a  hullabaloo  about  it?  If  it  can't 
stand  the  loss,  the  farmer  is  the  one 
to  suffer  and  he  deserves  no  pity, 
for  it  is  up  to  him  to  bestir  himself 
a  bit.  Such  ebullitions  of  impractical 
minds  are  far  too  common  nowadays. 
No  practical  farmer  would  take  in- 
spiration from  such  suggestions,  be- 
cause he  would  realize  at  once  how 
utterly  impracticable  they  are.  They 
answer  but  one  purpose — to  put  the 
farmer  in  a  false  light  as  an  ignor- 
ant, wasteful  soil  vandal  and  thus  to 
incur  the  hatred  and  animosity  of  the 
consumer,  who  is  led  to  believe  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  the  farmers'  stu- 
pidity and  indifference. 


The  Nebraska  Tewmev 
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Farmers'  Interest  in  Legislature 


"Write  an  arti- 
cle," says  the  note 
of  command  from 
the  editor  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer, 
"on  measures  in 
the  coming  legis- 
lature that  will  be 
of  especial  interest 
to  farmers."  As 
though  one  should 
say,  "Write  an 
essay  on  those 
human  affairs  of  especial  interest  to 
women." 

Farming  is  the  fundamental  busi- 
ness in  Nebraska.  More  than  half 
the  people  of  the  state  make  their 
living  upon  the  farms  and  the  rest 
of  us  make  our  living  out  of  the 
farmer.  To  write  an  article  on 
measures  in  the  coming  legislature 
that  will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
farmers  is  to  write  an  article  discuss- 
ing every  measure  of  first  class 
importance  coming  before  the  next 
legislature. 

Time  perhaps  was  when  the  farmer 
did  not  concern  himself  with  the 
controversy  of  the  fellows  who  had 
got  hold  of  his  surplus  and  were 
quarreling  over  how  to  divide  it. 
Now,  he  wants  the  surplus  himself 
and  conflicts  between  contending 
commercial  and  professional  interests 
concern  him  because  he  holds  a 
hand  in  the  game. 

So  without  crossing  swords  farther 
with  the  editor  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  I  shall  briefly  state  the 
questions  of  first  class  importance 
which  seem  likely  to  chiefly  engage 
the  legislative  mind  this  winter. 
Thereafter,  if  space  permits,  I  shall 
mention  some  minor  topics  concerning 
the  grammar  of  production  of  wealth 
upon  Nebraska  farms  and  the  condi- 
tions which  surround  farm  life. 

Public  Expenditures  Increasing 

Taxation  and  expenditure  of  public 
money,  one  subject  with  several 
subdivisions,  seems  to  me  the  topic 
of  first  importance  to  the  farmer  in 
the  coming  session  of  the  Nebraska 
legislature  as  it  is  indeed  at  this  very 
moment  in  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
6tates  and  in  all  the  parliaments  of 
the  world.  The  whole  scope  and 
function  of  government  has  radically 
shifted  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America. 
Government  is  no  longer  a  policeman 
to  preserve  peace  at  home  or  a  picket 
post  on  the  frontier  to  keep  out  a 
foreign  enemy.  Government  has  be- 
come an  industrial  director,  a  moral 
architect  and  a  social  engineer. 

Of  all  the  plans  and  purposes,  once 
held  for  the  individual  only,  which  one 
can  now  be  named  as  his  private 
property?  The  state  now  undertakes 
not  merely  to  protect  the  individual 
from  the  greed  and  violence  of  those 
stronger  than  he,  but  undertakes  to 
promote  his  business  interests,  to 
show  him  better  ways  of  doing  things 
than  he  has  hitherto  known,  to  step 
into  his  home  and  send  his  child  to 
school,  to  regulate  how  he  shall  build 
his  house,  how  fast  he  shall  travel, 
what  food  he  shall  find  in  the  market 
— even  to  care  for  him  when  he  is  in- 
jured and  to  pension  him  in  old  age. 

Every  one  of  these  added  state 
functions  cost  money.  All  the  cost 
must  come  in  some  form  or  other 
from  taxation.  The  cost  of  state 
government  in  Nebraska  has  increased 
fifty-fold  since  1867.  Population  has 
increased  about  twenty-fold.  Produc- 
tive horsepower  has  increased  about 
eighteen-fold.  Wealth  production  has 
increased  about  thirty-fold.  The  total 
state  public  revenue  for  Nebraska,  as 
given  by  the  state  treasurer,  has 
increased  from  $2,028.62  for  the  two 
years  of  1901-1902  to  $11,345,357  for 
the  two  years  1909-1910.  Public 
expense  of  all  kinds  in  Nebraska 
now  amounts  each  year  to  nearly  $20 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  state. 

These  figures  are  not  intended  to 
produce  fright,  but  to  induce  thought- 


By  ADDISON  E.  SHELDON 

Director  Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau 


fulness.  The  possibilities  of  a  log- 
rolling appropriation  combine  in  the 
state  legislature  are  not  yet  fully 
realized.  The  people  of  the  state  who 
pay  for  it  all  are  enjoying  advantages 
and  privileges  undreamed  of  by  the 
pioneer  settlers  upon  these  prairies. 
The  farmer  himself,  who  finally 
foots  the  bills  for  most  of  the  public 
expenditure  as  well  as  the  various 
forms  of  social  extravagance,  has 
such  a  house,  such  literature,  music, 
household  and  farm  conveniences, 
market  and  educational  advantages 
as  the  original  settler  in  Nebraska 
fifty  years  ago  would  have  regarded 
unbelievable. 

How  Raise  tlie  Money? 

All  of  these  considerations  do  not 
alter  the  fact  that  a  very  much  larger 
share  of  private  property  is  now 
taken  for  public  expenditure  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  Nebraska 
or  any  other  state.  It  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  schemes  for  spending 
public  money  multiply  far  more  rap- 
idly than  the  production  of  wealth. 
It  does  not  diminish  the  truth  that 
demands  for  more  money  to  be  raised 
by  taxation  are  already  driving  the 
statesmen  of  all  civilized  nations  to 
desperation  trying  to  devise  means 
for  meeting  them.  Each  and  all  of 
the  thousand  items  of  social  progress 
and  financial  importunity  cone  back 
finally  to  the  foundation  of  raising 
money  by  taxation,  and  emphasizes 
the  one  singular  and  salient  fact  that 
the  subject  of  taxation  and  public 
expenditure,  for  the  farmer  as  well  as 
every  other  living  human  being  in 
Nebraska,  is  the  subject  of  first  im- 
portance before  the  coming  legislature. 

How  to  raise  the  money  needed  for 
legitimate  state  expenditure  during 
the  next  two  years,  how  to  secure  its 
unwasted  application  to  real  needs, 
how  to  discriminate  between  social 
projects  which  should  be  undertaken 
now  and  those  which  ought  to  be 
deferred  or  never  undertaken — these 
are  some  of  the  problems  on  the 
expenditure  side  which  concern  the 
farmer.  How  to  devise  better  modes 
of  raising  money  needed,  with  less 
lying  and  evasion,  with  more  direct, 
prompt  and  honest  payment  by  those 
best  fitted  and  entitled  to  make  pay- 
ment, is  part  of  the  problem  on  the 
revenue  side. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  present 
tendency,  and  in  the  social  mind  of 
farmers  as  well  as  other  people,  no 
indication  of  stopping  in  the  expend- 
iture of  public  money  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  produce  results  worth 
paying  for.  I  am  making  no  argu- 
ment against  the  extension  of  state 
activities.  There  is  herein,  I  hope,  a 
very  definite  index  hand  pointed  to 
the  bill  board  which  advertises  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  taxation  and 
public  expenditure  is  coming  to  in- 
clude practically  the  whole  range  of 
production  aid  distribution,  and  must 
therefore  by  its  own  stilt-like  stature 
overshadow  all  other  questions  in 
importance  for  the  farmer  in  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  Nebraska  legislature. 
Civil  Service  Reform 

A  close  neighbor  to  this  first,  fun- 
damental subject  is  the  establishment 
of  a  beard,  of  control  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Nebraska  state  institutions 
and  enactment  of  a  civil  service  law 
which  shall  be  the  first  step  in  pro- 
viding a  trained  body  of  men  and 
women  for  the  work  which  the  state 
undertakes  to  do,  who  shall  render 
efficient  service  and  be  removed  from 
the  fear  of  the  political  head  chopper. 


Since  more  and  more  things  are  to 
be  done  by  the  various  governments, 
state  and  local ;  since  more  and  more 
money  taken  from  the  earnings  of  the 
people  is  destined  to  be  spent  by 
public  servants;  by  so  much  more 
than  ever  heretofore  is  the  need  and 
the  urgency  of  ending  the  day  when 
position  in  the  public  service  depends 
upon  party  politics. 

All  the  good  things  which  the  social 
reformer  and  the  common  every-day 
citizen  desire  to  have  done  depend 
finally  upon  faithful  and  economical 
administration.  There  can  be  no 
faithful  administration  until  good 
faith  is  kept  with  the  persons  who 
give  it.  And  this  means  special 
training  for  the  various  branches  of 
public  service,  appointment  regardless 
of  party  affiliation,  retention  and  pro- 
motion upon  the  basis  of  service  anr1 
efficiency. 

Here  again  is  the  subject,  in  the 
language  of  the  editor  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  "Of  especial  interest 
to  farmers."  No  one  whom  I  know  is 
any  more  interested  in  ending  the 
swill  trough  scramble  for  office  than 
the  farmer.  The  genuine  farmer 
hates  the  whole  business.  He  sees 
too  much  that  resembles  it  in  his  hog 
lot.  He  doesn't  join  in  the  rush  be- 
cause he  already  has  a  job  for  life; 
and  his  practical  sense  and  experience 
shows  him  that  when  he  wants  p 
capable  hired  man  he  should  get  the 
best  one  he  can  find  and  keep  him 
as  long  as  he  will  stay. 

Telephones  and  Water  Power 

There  is  certain  to  be  important 
legislation  pending  with  reference  to 
telephone  service  and  water  power 
regulation.  Both  of  these  especially 
concern  the  farmer,  for  the  telephone 
has  rescued  him  from  isolation  and 
placed  him  on  equal  terms  with  his 
town  brother  in  social  intercourse 
and  in  access  to  the  world's  markets. 
The  power  which  nature  placed  in 
flowing  water  is  apparently  the  com- 
ing motive  power  of  the  world.  The 
farmer  is  very  especially  concerned 
in  the  application  of  power  to  pro- 
duction. Cheap  power  applied  in 
agriculture  has  miraculously  trans- 
formed certain  favored  regions.  Every 
farmer  has  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
utilizing  all  the  water  power  there  is 
in  Nebraska  for  the  public  benefit. 
Blue  Sky  Legislation 

The  abolition  of  get -rich -quick 
schemes  and  the  banishment  of  wild- 
cat corporations  from  Nebraska  is 
another  subject  of  especial  interest 
to  the  farmer.  On  the  general  legis- 
lative map  this  thing  is  now  desig- 
nated as  "Blue  Sky"  legislation.  The 
example  of  Kansas  in  this  matter  is 
contagious.  More  people  in  Nebraska 
are  looking  toward  "Blue  Sky"  than 
any  star  on  the  legislative  horizon. 
This  subject  also  is  of  "especial  in- 
terest to  the  farmer."  The  farmer 
hates  a  swindler.  He  especially  hates 
a  smooth,  slick  swindler  Many 
thousands  of  that  class  have  lived 
high  on  the  proceeds  of  some  trustful 
farmer's  simplicity. 

The  land  owning  farmer  in  Ne- 
braska has  been  making  money  during 
the  past  ten  years  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  his  earnings  have  been 
invested  in  "Blue  Sky,"  ranging  all 
the  way  from  real  estate  in  Florida 
and  Texas  to  stock  subscriptions  in 
electric  lines  which  promised  to  run 
past  his  farm.  Probably  no  class  in 
the  state  will  take  a  more  active 
interest  in  making  Nebraska  bull- 
proof  and  hog-tight  against  swindling 
corporation  schemes  of  all  kinds. 


Tenure  of  Nebraska  Farms  1910 

Number  of  farms   129,678 

Farms  operated  by  tenants   49,441 

Per  cent  of  farms  operated  by — 

Owners  and  managers   61.9 

Tenants   38.1 

FarmB  operated  by  owners  and  managers.  80,237 

281002 


1900 
121,525 
44,810 

63.1 
36.9 


1890 
113,608 
28,083 

75 . 3 
24.7 


1880 
63,387 
11,424 

82.0 
18.0 


76,715     85,525  51,963 


Workmen's  Compensation 

Workmen's  compensation  for  in- 
juries is  another  subject  of  first  class 
importance  to  be  considered  by  the 
coming  legislature.  Farmers  need 
more  information  upon  this  subject 
than  any  other  of  the  important  issues 
now  arising.  The  topic  is  one  branch 
of  the  subject  of  human  insurance, 
that  in  turn,  is  one  part  of  human 
co-operation,  and  human  co-operation 
is  the  biggest  question  that  ever  has 
been  or  ever  will  be,  for  it  includes 
everything. 

The  particular  legislation  to  be 
discussed  this  winter  relates  to  one 
short  step  only,  up  the  ladder  of 
human  welfare.  It  is  proposed  to 
provide,  in  some  way,  for  the  care  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  on  life's  in- 
dustrial battlefields,  and  for  their 
wives  and  children.  Most  of  the  well 
known  cases  of  this  class  occur  in 
the  manufacturing  and  transportation 
industries.  A  large  body  of  opinion 
is  formed  among  farmers  that  this 
legislation  does  not  concern  them. 
Yet  the  figures  show  that  more  per- 
sons are  injured  and  killed  in  agricul- 
ture than  in  any  other  single  calling. 

No  legislation  should  receive  more 
careful  study  and  interest  from  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska  than  that  of 
workmen's  compensation. 

Eternal  Road  Question 

Good  roads!  The  farmer  has  not 
had  chance  to  say  much  on  this  sub- 
ject lately,  since  the  professional 
road  builders  have  occupied  the  plat- 
form. The  farmers,  however,  will 
have  something  to  say  when  the 
legislature  meets.  And  therein  lies 
the  chief  difficulty.  The  farmer  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  themselves 
cannot  or  will  not  agree  upon  a  road 
program  for  the  state.  My  experience 
in  and  out  of  the  legislature  during 
the  last  twenty  years  leads  me  to 
expect  about  as  many  different  bills 
for  road  legislation  as  there  are 
members  in  the  legislature. 

This  is  partly  due  to  the  great 
differences  in  local  conditions  and 
partly  due  to  differences  in  political 
training.  The  conflict  between  neigh- 
borhood control  and  state  or  county 
centralization  in  building  and  main- 
taining roads  is  apparently  to  be 
fought  over  in  this  session  as  in 
former  ones.  The  conflict  between 
those  who  wish  to  embark  in  large, 
general  road  expenditure  and  those 
who  wish  to  keep  within  narrower 
bounds  will  also  be  fought. 

At  present  there  is  prospect  of  one 
or  two  bills  for  a  state  highway  com- 
mission with  a  considerable  fund  of 
money  at  its  command,  and  the 
establishment  of  state  aid  roads; 
several  other  bills  proposing  county 
highway  commissions  with  general 
authority  over  roads  in  the  several 
counties,  and  numerous  bills  modify- 
ing the  details  of  the  present  law, 
such  as  permitting  labor  instead  of 
cash  payments  for  road  tax  and 
changing  the  elective  road  overseer 
to  an  appointive  one.  No  subject  is 
of  more  interest  than  roads  to  the 
farmers.  No  subject  develops  more 
oratory  among  the  farmer  members 
of  the  legislature.  On  no  subject  is 
there  less  agreement. 

Landlord  and  Tenant 

Turning  from  the  larger  issues  in 
which  the  farmer,  as  a  member  of  the 
chief  producing  class  in  this  state, 
has  chief  interest,  is  it  worth  while 
to  consider  some  of  the  purely  farm 
measures  which  will  be  before  the 
next  session.  First  among  these, 
probably  in  interest  is  the  landlord's 
lien  bill.  Bills  of  this  kind  have  been 
introduced  and  fought  over  in  at  least 
three  sessions  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  and  have  each  time  been  beaten. 

Iowa  has  a  law  giving  the  landlord 
a  first  lien  for  his  rent  on  all  the 
tenant's  property  upon  his  farm.  A 
number  of  other  states  have  similar 
laws.  The  growth  of  the  tenant  class 
in  Nebraska  as  well  as  other  agri- 
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The  annual  report  of  the 
Banking  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
Profits,      rency,   made   public  two 

weeks  ago,  shows  that 
the  national  banks  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  declared 
dividends  amounting  to  an  average 
of  11.66  per  cent  upon  their  capital 
stock.  Upon  capital  stock  and  sur- 
plus combined  the  average  dividends 
for  the  year  amounted  to  6.83  per 
cent.  Net  earnings  were  even  higher, 
averaging  to  8.59  per  cent  upon  com- 
bined capital  stock  and  surplus.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  a  portion  of 
the  net  earnings  was  set  aside  for 
surplus  instead  of  being  paid  out  in 
dividends.  Tbe  comptroller  is  also 
authority  for  the  statement  that  dur- 
ing the  last  forty-three  years  the 
national  banks  of  the  country  have 
paid  annual  dividends  averaging  9.17 
per  cent.  Such  high  average  earnings 
in  addition  to  the  good  salaries  paid 
bank  officials  indicates  that  banking 
is  a  profitable  business.  Bank  stock 
ought  to  be  good  property. 


A  jury  at  Indianapolis 
The  has  found  thirty-eight 
Dynamiters,  men  connected  with  the 
international  bridge  and 
ironworkers'  union  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy in  promoting  explosions  on 
non-union  structural  work  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  not  strange  that  a 
few  men  in  the  ranks  of  labor  unions 
should  sometimes  commit  deeds  of 
violence,  but  that  men  at  the  head  of 
a  great  union,  the  officials  them- 
selves, should  engage  in  such  hellish 
business  is  almost  past  believing. 
The  case  reveals  industrial  warfare 
at  its  worst.  We  must  guard,  how- 
ever against  blaming  union  labor 
altogether  for  existing  conditions.  It 
is  a  good  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
industrial  situation  that  gives  rise  to 
sharp  conflicts  between  so-called 
capital  and  labor.  We  have  labor 
unions  because  the  chances  to  work 
are  monopolized.  Men  with  only 
their  hands  must  organize  or  be  over- 
whelmed. Shall  we,  therefore,  lam- 
hast  labor  unions  for  all  the  ills  that 
arise,  or  lay  a  share  of  the  blame 
where  it  belongs  upon  monopoly  of 
opportunity? 


While  farmers  have  been 
Cost  obliged  to  confess  that 
of  Schools,    rural    schools    are  poor 

there  has  been  some  con- 
solation in  thinking  that  they  were 
also  cheap.  But  now  it  seems  that 
we  .shall  have  to  give  up  that  last 
grain  of  comfort.  Mr.  L.  C.  Kuster, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Johnson 
county,  has  compiled  some  figures 
for  the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction 
showing  that  when  the  cost  per  pupil 
is  considered,  country  schools  are 
not  operated  cheaply.  The  average 
cost  per  month  for  each  pupil,  based 
upon  daily  attendance,  for  all  the 
school  districts  in  Johnson  county  is 
$4.43.  Of  the  seventy-nine  districts 
in  the  county  only  six  have  high 
schools.  Now,  bear  in  mind  that  a 
high  school  department  is  the  most 
expensive  per  pupil  of  any  depart- 
ment in  the  schools.  With  your  finger 
on  that  point  consider  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  three  districts  in 
Johnson  county  with  high  schools — 
Tecumseh,  Sterling  and  Crab  Orchard 
— all  show  a  cost  per  pupil  below 
the  average  for  the  whole  county. 
Tecumseh,  with  one  of  the  best  high 
schools  in  the  state,  operates  at  a 
cost  of  only  $3.95  per  pupil  per 
month;  only  seventeen  districts  in 
the  county  go  below  that.  One 
country  district  runs  as  low  as  $2.81, 
but  another,  where  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  only  six  pupils,  runs  up 
to  $14.61.  Very  evidently  there  is  a 
distinct  advantage  in  running  cshools 
in  units  large  enough  to  be  efficient. 


It  is  reported  that  a  great 
Cholera      many  farmers  whose  hogs 
Carcasses,    have    been    dying  with 

cholera  are  very  careless 
about  disposing  of  the  dead  animals 
and  that  frequently  the  carcasses  are 
left  lying  about  as  a  rendezvous  for 
dogs,  crows  and  coyotes,  from  which 
they  may  scatter  infection  broadcast 
over  the  community. 

A  state  law  covering  this  matter 
provides  that  the  owner  of  hogs  dying 
from  disease  shall  burn  the  carcasses 
within  forty-eight  hours,  or  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10 
for  each  offense,  which  means  each 
carcass  left  unburned.  It  rests  wit'i 
the  roau  overseer  in  each  road  district 
to  make  complaint  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace  or  the  county  judge  against 
any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
the  law.  If  the  road  overseer  fails  in 
his  duty,  any  citizen  may  make  com- 
plaint against  him;  upon  proof  of  the 
charges  such  officer  is  disqualified  for 
two  years  from  holding  any  county, 
precinct  or  township  office. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  ought  to 
be  strictly  observed.  Burning  hog 
carcasses  is  not  a  difficult  task.  Place 
them  upon  two  poles  or  posts  and 
build  a  fire  beneath.  With  this  kind 
of  a  start  the  bodies  are  usually  con- 
sumed without  further  attention.  It 
is  a  harsh  thing  to  talk  about  enforcing 
a  law  against  a  neighbor — better  by 
tar  to  use  gentle  words  of  persuasion. 
But  every  farmer  who  wishes  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible  the  spread  of 
hog  cholera  should  do  everything  in 
reason  to  see  that  the  sanitary  pre- 
caution of  the  carcass-burning  law  is 
observed  in  his  neighborhood. 


Just  before  Christmas, 
Egg  according  to  newspaper 

Competition,    dispatches,  Chicago  was 

the  scene  of  a  lively 
egg  contest.  This  was  not  an  egg- 
laying  contest,  such  as  those  now 
being  conducted  in  Missouri  and 
Connecticut,  but  an  egg-selling  con- 
test. Chicago  housewives  were  seized 
with  a  strong  belief  that  they  were 
paying  too  much  for  eggs  with  which 
to  do  their  Christmas  baking.  The 
retailers,  of  course,  plead  scarcity, 
that  the  hens  weren't  laying,  and  all 
that.    But  the  women  were  "sot." 

So  a  committee  of  the  Chicago  clean 
food  club  established  egg  stations 
and  set  about  to  show  what  they  could 
do.  And  what  they  did  was  a  plenty. 
April  storage  eggs  that  the  dealers 
had  been  selling  at  from  32  to  34 
cents  per  dozen  the  ladies  sold  at 
24  cents.  And  at  that  price  they  made 
a  profit  of  2%  cents  a  dozen.  Imme- 
diately the  retailers  came  down  to 
24  cents,  and  in  some  cases  below  it. 
At  the  same  time  ladies  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  accomplished 
about  the  same  thing  in  a  similar 
way.  That  shows  what  a  little 
competition  will  do. 

But,  you  say,  there  are  surely 
enough  grocery  stores  in  Chicago  to 
make  competition.  The  number  is, 
indeed,  sufficient,  but  instead  of  com- 
peting they  appear  to  agree  not  to 


compete.  The  ladies  have  quit  the 
egg  business  after  selling  about 
2,000,000  in  Chicago  in  two  days. 
Prices  will  probably  climb  back  to 
their  old  level  again.  The  condition 
can  be  permanently  overcome,  it 
seems  to  us,  only  by  establishing 
co-operative^  stores.  Two  dozen  co- 
operative stores  in  Chicago,  properly 
organized  and  managed,  would  fur- 
nish the  kind  of  competition  that 
would  bring  all  the  dealers  to  terms 
n.nd  keep  them  there. 


Not  content  with  a  mo- 
Steamsliip  nopoly  of  transportation 
Monopoly,    on  land,  it   appears  that 

some  of  our  big  railroad 
systems  are  trying  to  monopolize 
water  transportation  as.  well  — and 
are  succeeding  at  a  remarkable  rate. 
Commissioner  Conant  of  the  bureau 
of  corporations,  in  a  report  recently 
submitted  to  the  president,  shows 
that  the  coast-wise  shipping  of  the 
United  States  is  dominated  by  steam- 
ship lines  owned  by  railroad  com- 
panies. The  intent  of  the  railroads, 
of  course,  is  to  eliminate  water 
competition. 

With  this  situation  how  much  good 
will  the  Panama  canal  do  us  when 
it  is  finished?  It  will  be  remembered 
that  congress  has  passed  a  bill  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  canal  to 
American  ships  owned  by  railroad 
companies  or  trusts.  If  the  majority 
of  the  steamships  engaged  in  coast- 
wise traffic  are  owned  by  railroads 
there  won't  be  many  to  make  trips 
through  the  canal.  Foreign-built 
ships  cannot  engage  in  the  coast-wise 
trade.  .That  means  that  somebody 
will  have  to  get  very  busy  building 
independent  ships  if  the  canal  is  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  from-coast-to-coast 
trade. 

The  canal  bill  contains  a  saving 
clause,  a  clause  that  permits  ship- 
building materials  to  be  imported 
duty-free.  Perhaps  that  will  encour- 
age the  building  up  of  a  large  inde- 
pendent coast-wise  fleet.  There  is 
another  thing  to  be  considered, 
however,  and  that  is  railroad  owner- 
ship and  control  of  docks.  The 
ocean  is,  indeed,  free,  but  without  a 
chance  to  land  that  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  a  steamship  owner.  Until 
these  things  are  all  straightened  out 
the  railroads  haven't  much  to  fear,  nor 
the  public  much  to  expect,  from  the 
competition  of  the  Panama  canal  route. 


In    1910    the    bureau  of 

Prices.  statistics  at  Washington 
made  an  investigation 
which  showed  that  during  the  ten 
years  following  1899  prices  for  what 
a  farmer  sells  increased  enough 
more  rapidly  than  prices  for  what 
he  buys  to  make  the  average  net 
purchasing  power  of  an  .acre  of  crops 
54  per  cent  greater  in  1909  than  in 
1899.  That  is,  the  composite  farmer 
of  the  United  States  could  purchase 
54  per  cent  more  goods  with  the 
money  value  of  an  acre  of  crops  than 
he  could  ten  years  before. 

This  study  of  prices  was  continued, 
and  has  been  brought  down  to  1911; 
retailed  figures  are  given  in  the  Crop 
Reporter  for  December,  1912.  The 
bureau  now  reports  that  the  net 
mircbasing  power  of  one  acre  of  crops 
in  1911  was  1.2  per  cent  less  than  in 
1910  and  5.7  per  cent  less  than  in 
1909,  although  still  41.6  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1899.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  since  1909  the  farmer 
has  been  losing  some  of  his  advantage 
in  prices.  Even  at  that,  however, 
unless  these  figures  lie,  the  composite 
farmer  of  this  country  could  buy  41.6 
per  cent  more  goods  with  an  acre  of 
crons  in  19U  than  in  1899. 

Why,  then,  should  there  be  any 
'rural  life  problem,  or  rural  depopula- 
tion? Why  do  not  farm  boys  stay  on 
the  farm,  and  why  do  not  others  flock 
out  from  the  city  to  get  into  a  business 
that  has  held  its  own  in  the  price 
game  so  well?  By  anyone  who  has 
his  eyes  open,  the  answer  may  be 
seen  in  the  price  of  land.  Between 
1900  and  1910  the  average  value  of 
land  in  the  United  States  increased 
118.1  per  cent.  That  doesn't  har- 
monize at  all  with  a  net  increase  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  crops  of 
only  54  per  cent  during  practically 
the  same  period. 

It  ought  to  soak  in  after  a  while  that 
under  our  present  system  of  taxation 
and  land  tenure  farm  prosperity  is 
not  only  soaked  up  in  the  price  of 
land,  but  is  discounted  in  advance, 
so  that  instead  of  making  it  easier 
to  secure  a  farm  it  actually  makes  it 
more  difficult.  How  could  a  young 
man  or  a  landless  man  afford  to  pay 


118.1  per  cent  more  for  land  when 
its  net  power  to  yield  income  had 
increased  only  54  per  cent?  No 
progress  will  be  made  in  the  solution 
of  our  so-called  rural  life  problem 
until  the  land  question  is  taken  into 
consideration. 


If  the  plans  of  certain 
Long-Arm  good  roads  boosters  in 
Results.  Nebraska  do  not  go  awry 
we  shall  soon  be  afforded 
a  spleidid  illustration  of  the  working 
out  of  so-called  federal  and  state  aid 
for  roads.  Last  summer  congress 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Nebraska 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  fifty  miles  of  highway  in  the 
state  used  as  rural  mail  routes.  The 
appropriation  was  qualified  by  the 
provision  that  from  some  source 
$20,000  must  be  secured  and  placed 
with  the  government  grant,  the  whole 
$30,000  to  be  expended  together. 

The  governor,  by  the  terms  of 
congress,  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  designating  the  roads 
upon  which  this  money  should  be 
spent.  Accordingly  Governor  Aldrich 
— with  some  help,  we  imagine — has 
made  his  selection  and  submitted  it 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington.  He 
chose  fifty  miles  of  distinctly  rural 
roads  leading  from  rural  communities 
to  rural  towns?  Not  on  your  lumber 
wagon!  Instead,  he  chose  a  road  that 
is  the  most  direct  automobile  route 
between  Omaha  and  Lincoln.  That's 
where  he  received  help,  no  doubt.  Not 
all  of  the  proposed  road  is  used  for 
rural  routes,  either,  but  the  boosters 
think  the  government  officials  will 
wink  at  that. 

It  will  now  be  put  up  to  the  legis- 
lature to  furnish  the  $20,000.  If  the 
legislature  is  so  foolish  as  to  do  it, 
and  the  proposed  plan  goes  through, 
we  will  have  this  situation:  By  the 
indirect  system  of  federal  taxation 
we  will  all  help  to  pay  the  $10,000 
appropriated  by  congress  to  Nebraska 
(and  the  similar  grants  to  other 
states).  By  our  system  of  direct  state 
taxation  we  will  all  help  to  pay  the 
$20,000  furnished  by  the  state.  Then 
it  will  be  spent  to  make  a  good  auto- 
mobile road  between  Omaha  and 
Lincoln  to  be  used  by  a  very  small 
percentage  of  those  who  pay  the  bill. 
How  do  you  like  it? 

*    *  * 

No  better  scheme  could 
Nibbling  possibly  have  been  de- 
the  Bait.  vised  for  forcing  upon 
the  people  a  policy  of 
state  aid  for  roads  than  the  one  "put 
over  on  us"  by  congress  last  summer. 
That  little  string  tied  to  the  appro- 
priation, providing  that  two  dollars 
shall  be  put  up  for  each  dollar  from 
the  federal  treasury,  does  the  busi- 
ness. To  show  how  it  works:  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmers'  Congress  at  Omaha  a  resolu- 
tion was  submitted  by  the  resolutions 
committee  opposing  the  principle  of 
state  aid  for  roads  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  improvement 
of  a  few  cross-state  and  inter-county 
roads  and  the  neglect  of  local  high- 
ways. On  the  floor  of  the  convention 
this  was  voted  down  because  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  is  now  at 
Washington  all  of  $10,000  awaiting 
the  action  of  this  state  in  making  an 
appropriation  of  $20,000  in  order  to 
get  it.  It  was  urged  that  other  states 
will  take  what  is  coming  to  them,  and 
that  if  we  don't  we  will  simply  be  out 
$10,000.  So  it  appears  that  that  is  the 
price  at  which  we  are  willing  to 
surrender  local  control  of  our  high- 
ways.   It's  a  rather  low  figure. 


While  speaking  of 
True  farmers"  co-operative 
Co-operation,    organizations    in  his 

address  to  the  co- 
operative grain  men  at  Omaha  two 
weeks  ago  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the 
noted  Irish  agricultural  leader,  said: 
"I  don't  believe  10  per  cent  of  the 
organizations  in  this  country  are 
truly  co-operative  or  have  the  true 
spirit  or  understand  the  meaning  of 
true  co-operation."  Unfortunately 
we'll  all  have  to  confess  that  the 
estimate  is  a  conservative  one.  In 
this  country  corporation  has  been  con- 
fused with  co-operation;  we  have  very 
few  truly  co-operative  organizations. 

The  method  by  which  the  profits 
are  distributed  determines  whether 
or  not  a  concern  is  truly  co-operative. 
If  the  profits  are  all  paid  out  as 
stock  dividends,  then  the  concern  is 
only  a  corporation,  no  matter  how 
widely  its  stock  may  be  distributed, 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  its 
patrons.  In  a  truly  co-operative 
organization,  profits,  after  paying  the 
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going  rate  of  interest  upon  capital 
stock,  are  divided  among  the  patrons 
of  the  concern  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  business  each  furnished. 

Thus  in  a  farmers'  elevator  com- 
pany run  on  the  true  co-operative 
plan,  after  paying  expenses  and  in- 
terest upon  stock  the  remaining 
profits  of  the  business  would  be 
distributed  to  the  farmers  who  had 
sold  grain  to  the  elevator,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
grain.  The  farmer  who  sold  2,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  price  being  the 
same,  would  receive  twice  as  much 
dividend  on  sales  as  the  farmer  who 
sold  only  1,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Of 
course,  the  same  result  is  secured  if 
the  business  is  run  on  such  a  close 
margin  that  no  profits  beyond  a  small 
stock  dividend  accumulate;  but  that  is 
not  a  very  Safe  way  to  do  business. 

True  co-operation  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  members  and  non-mem- 
bers. It  is  wise,  however,  to  make  such  a 
distinction,  fixing  the  participating  or 
business  dividend  on  non-members  at 
only  about  half  that  of  members.  That 
encourages  membership,  a  very  im- 
portant thing  in  establishing  co- 
operative enterprises.  A  good  pro- 
vision is  to  retain  the  participating 
dividend  of  non-members  and  apply 
it  in  payment  upon  stock  in  the 
company.  In  that  way  all  of  the 
patrons  are  ultimately  made  members 
of  the  concern  with  all  the  privileges 
thereof. 

The  justice  of  distributing  profits 
in  proportion  to  patronage  is  per- 
fectly clear.  A  profit  in  a  co-operative 
concern  is  simply  an  excess  charge 
for  doing  the  business  of  its  patrons. 
Each  patron  contributes  to  the  accu- 
mulated excess  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  business  he  does  with  the 
company.  Distributing  profits  in  pro- 
portion to  patronage,  therefore,  is 
merely  handing  back  to  each  patron 
the  portion  of  the  excess  originally 
taken  from  him.  To  distribute  profits 
in  any  other  way  is  unfair. 

While  the  way  in  which  profits  are 
distributed  determines  whether  or  not 
a  concern  is  truly  co-operative,  yet 
that  is  not  the  only  important  factor 
to  be  observed  in  organization.  There 
must  be  substantial  equality  of  voting 
power  among  the  members  of  the 
company  in  order  to  prevent  the 
control  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  men;  expenses  must  be  kept  down 
to  a  legitimate  basis.  Nevertheless, 
Sir  Horace  put  his  finger  on  the  weak 
spot  in  our  farmers'  companies.  We 
need  to  study  co-operation  in  this 
country.  It  ought  to  be  taught 
in  our  agricultural  colleges,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  soon  will  be. 


FARM  ICE  SUPPLY 

A  great  many  farmers  are  cheat- 
ing their  families  and  themselves 
out  of  a  lot  of  summer  comfort  by 
not  storing  a  good  supply  of  ice  in 
winter  for  summer  use.  Ice  in  sum- 
mer may  not  be  exactly  a  necessity, 
but  it  certainly  is  a  great  conven- 
ience and  a  means  of  economizing 
food.  With  a  refrigerator  well 
stocked  with  ice  many  bits  of .  food 
that  would  otherwise  spoil  in  hot 
weather  may  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion until  used.  Ice  is  especially 
valuable  in  keeping  milk  and  cream 
sweet,  and  in  keeping  butter  firm. 
City  housewives  find  that  they  can 
afford  to  pay  a  long  price  for  ice 
rather  than  do  without,  because  of 
the  saving  it  effects  in  food.  Farm 
housewives  can  find  even  greater  use 
for  ice.  And  then  the  possibility  of 
ice  cream  now  and  then  ought  to 
appeal  to  the  boys.  Farmers  who 
have  made  a  practice  of  storing  ice 
would  not  think  of  doing  without 
now. 

In  storing  ice  four  things  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  First,  it  must  be 
packed  so  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  surface  will  be  exposed. 
This  means  storing  it  in  a  cube- 
shaped  mass.  Second,  the  ice  must 
be  well  protected  from  heat  and  air 
by  some  form  of  insulating  material 
and  good  walls.  Third,  means  must 
be  provided  to  carry  away  any  water, 
because  ice  melts  very  rapidly  when 
standing  in  water.  And  fourth,  the 
ice  must  be  closely  packed  together 
so  air  will  be  excluded  from  the 
whole  mass.  Chiping  off  the  rough 
places  and  packing  the  chips  be- 
tween the  cakes  accomplishes  this 
nicely. 


Alfalfa  Rotation  Success 

To  Nebraska  Farmei*:  I  have  read 
the  four  articles  under  the  heading 
'Allalfa  ill  Rotation"  in  the  issue  for 
December  18,  and  must  say  that  their 
experience  is  just  the  reverse  of 
mine.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  sowed  my- 
first  alfalfa,  and  have  sowed  over 
sixty  acres  since.  Not  one  failure 
have  I  had,  although  some  of  the 
pieces  were  not  full  stands. 

I  have  plowed  up  and  planted  to 
corn  three  different  pieces  of  alfalfa 
sod,  and  in  every  instance  received 
double  the  yield  of  corn  that  I  did 
previous  to  putting  the  same  land  in 
alfalfa.  Back  of  my  barn  is  a  three- 
acre  tract  which  in  April,  1911,  I 
plowed  up  and  planted  to  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent'  which  yielded  sixty-five 
bushels  per  acre.  (The  editor  can 
testify  to  this  statement,  for  he  saw 
the  field.)  The  same  plot  was  again 
planted  to  Reid's,  and  this  year  my 
yield  was  eighty  bushels  per  acre. 

Hard  to  plow  up?  Yes,  I  agree 
that  it  is,  but  here  is  the  way  I  do  it: 
In  the  spring  I  go  upon  the  ground 
with  my  disk  and  double  disk  the  field 
both  ways.  Then  I  put  three  horses 
on  the  sixteen-inch  plow  and  turn  it 
under,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  pulls 
any  harder  than  prairie  sod.  I  had 
the  blacksmith  make  a  standing 
cutter  extending  about  six  inches 
above  the  land  side  of  the  plow,  and 
it  works  better  than  the  rolling 
cutter.  I  usually  delay  planting  until 
about  the  middle  of  May.  In  tiiis 
way  I  head  off  a  good  many  cutworms. 
I  never  fall  plow  alfalfa  sod,  as  I 
believe  it  holds  moisture  better  if 
plowed  in  the  spring. 

Johnson  Co.  C.V.DOUGLAS. 


Good  Corn  Following  Alfalfa 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Referring 
to  the  question  of  alfalfa  rotation,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  field  of 
alfalfa  which  was  plowed  up  late  in 
the  spring  of  1912  by  a  neighbor  of 
mine.  This  field  had  been  in  alfalfa 
about  eighteen  years.  It  was  planted 
to  corn  and  raised  the  best  crop  in 
this  vicinity,  yielding  about  sixty-five 
bushels  per  acre,  while  a  field  of  old 
ground  adjoining  which  was  planted 
at  the  same  time  and  received  iden- 
tical care  made  about  forty  bushels. 
The  corn  on  alfalfa  ground  ripened 
nicely  before  the  frost,  while  the  field 
adjoining  on  old  ground  was  caught 
by  the  frost  and  injured. 

The  alfalfa  ground  was  plowed 
shallow,  about  three  inches  deep  in 
May,  and  harrowed  each  day.  It  was 
then  disked  and  again  harrowed  until 
a  splendid  seedbed  was  secured.  The 
corn  was  planted  at  once.  It  was 
given  good  cultivation  throughout  the 
season. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  such  results  are  always 
obtainable  here.  At  other  times  I 
have  seen  many  discouraging  results 
such  as  were  outlined  by  your  contri- 
butors in  the  issue  for  December  18. 
I  believe  the  shallow  plowing  with 
thorough  tillage  of  the  soil  before 
and  after  planting  was  an  important 
factor.  This  case  simply  shows  that 
conditions  can  be  such  that  alfalfa 
will  work  out  successfully  in  a  sys- 
tem of  crop  rotation.  We  may  yet  have 
to  learn  the  best  time  and  proper 
depth  at  which  to  break  up  alfalfa 
sod. 

WILLIAM  K.  MOORE. 
Nuckolls  Co. 


Potatoes  Did  Well 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  noted 
considerable  discussion  in  your  last 
issue  about  alfalfa  in  rotation.  All 
the  writers  seem  to  have  had  bad  luck 
in  getting  a  crop  on  alfalfa  ground  or 
sod.  Very  little  alfalfa  is  being 
plowed  up  here,  but  last  spring  we 
plowed  a  patch  of  about  eight  acres. 
It  had  been  in  a  hog  lot  for  some 
eight  years  and  was  getting  pretty 
thin — too  thin  to  pay.  We  put  three 
horses  on  a  fourteen-inch  walking 
plow  and  took  a  furrow  about  twelve 
inches  wide  to  be  sure  all  roots  were 
cut  off.  The  ground  was  wet  and  very 
mellow  when  plowed,  but  none  of  the 
plants  started  to  grow  again, 
although  for  a  while  they  acted  as 
though  they  would. 

The  ground  was  harrowed  twice 
before  being  planted  to  potatoes,  then 


soon  after  planting  it  was  rolled 
twice.  Just  as  the  sprouts  began  to 
appear  it  was  harrowed  twice  more, 
destroying  all  weeds.  As  the  weather 
was  warm  and  the  soil  moist  the  pota- 
toes made  a  rapid  growth  of  vines. 
They  were  cultivated  three  times. 
Within  a  week  after  having  been  laid 
by  the  vines  covered  the  ground  and 
there  was  a  fine  show  for  potatoes. 
About  that  time  the  dry  weather  set  in 
and  stopped  their  growth  for  a  time, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  stunt  or  burn 
them.  This  happened  two  or  three 
times  at  intervals,  but  the  potatoes 
averaged  close  to  125  bushels  per 
acre — not  a  big  yield,  of  course,  but 
pretty  good  for  a  dry  season. 

Just  across  a  fence  was  another 
ten-acre  field  of  potatoes  that  were 
on  old  ground  sown  to  wheat  the 
year  before.  These  potatoes  were 
tended  exactly  the  same  as  the  onet> 
on  the  alfalfa  sod,  but  yielded  only 
about  two-thirds  as  much.  So  the 
alfalfa  must  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  Of  course  I  do  not  know 
what  .another  crop  would  have  done. 
Last  year  we  had  a  small  garden 
patch  in  one  corner  of  this  alfalfa 
lield  planted  to  potatoes  which  yield- 
ed 300  bushels  per  acre,  while  pota- 
toes on  old  ground  made  only  165 
bushels  to  the  acre.  As  potatoes  art 
always  a  paying  crop,  if  it  is  possible 
it  might  pay  to  put  alfalfa  sod  to  po- 
tatoes. This  has  been  our  experience 
in  crop  rotation  with  alfalfa,  and  so 
far  it  has  paid  very  well.  I  trusi 
that  some  one  will  profit  therefrom. 

H.  A.  ROBINSON. 

Phelps  Co. 


Fall  Plowing  Best 

I  felt  very  sorry  to  have  our  old 
friend  "Alfalfa  Rotation"  get  such  a 
black  eye  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmer.  In  the  past  few 
years  we  have  broken  up  about  fifty 
acres  of  alfalfa  for  other  crops  and 
expect  to  break  up  more  of  it  next 
spring  and  perhaps  another  field  the 
following  season.  Of  course,  this  is 
under  irrigation  where  we  do  noi 
have  that  trouble  with  the  shortage 
of  water  which  the  man  with  a  cloud- 
watered  farm  has  to  take  chances 
on. 

For  the  dry  land  of  the  west  half 
of  the  state  I  would  not  advise  break- 
ing up  alfalfa  till  it  was  too  thin 
in  stand  to  make  a  good  crop,  for 
getting  a  good  stand  is  too  uncer- 
tain. In  the  east  half  of  the  state 
there  ought  to  be  moisture  enough 
to  almost  insure  a  stand  if  care  it. 
taken  in  getting  the  seed  bed  in  prop- 
er tilth.  The  trouble  with  the  crop 
following  alfalfa  is  that  the  alfalfa 
has  taken  every  bit  of  available  mois- 
ture out  of  the  soil  and,  unless  the 
precipitation  is  ample  the  succeeding 
crop  suffers. 

It  is  best,  I  believe,  to  break  the 
alfalfa  in  the  fall,  and  give  the  soil 
the  benefit  of  the  fall  rains,  winter 
snows  and  the  early  spring  rains.  If 
left  till  spring  before  plowing  the 
field  during  the  winter  is  so  compact 
that  the  water  runs  off  instead  of  go- 
ing down  into  the  ground.  Wheat, 
and  preferably  fall  wheat,  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  crop  to  follow  al- 
falfa, as  it  gets  out  of  the  way  the 
earliest,  or  in  other  words  requires 
the  shortest  growing  season  and  the 
shortest  period  of  hot  winds.  We 
have  grown  corn  on  alfalfa  sod  with- 
out irrigation  that  made  a  fair  crop. 
Don't  go  back  on  alfalfa  rotation,  you 
need  it  in  your  business. 

Also  we  cannot  get  along  without 
alfalfa  in  our  feeding  operations. 
Last  week  at  the  North  Platte  Ex- 
periment Station  I  saw  several  lots  of 
calves  on  feed.  A  variety  of  feeds 
and  combinations  of  feeds  were  being 
fed  in  an  experiment  to  determine 
the  best  and  cheapest  feed  to  fatten 
calves.  The  calves  had  been  on  feed 
about  six  weeks  and  the  difference 
between  the  calves  that  had  not  re- 
ceived any  protein  feed  and  the  other 
lots  was  very  marked.  And  certain- 
ly the  very  cheapest  source  of  pro- 
tein, where  we  can  grow  it,  is  al- 
falfa. 

Keith  Co.  H.  D.  LUTE. 

Another  Bump 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Having  no- 
ticed Mr.  Coates'    letter  concerning 


alfalfa  in  rotation  in  the  issue  of  De- 
cember 4,  also  the  contributions  of 
lour  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  in  reply  thereto,  I  wish  now 
to  give  your  readers  a  little  exper- 
ience of  my  own  along  that  line.  In 
the  spring  of  1911  I  moved  onto  a 
farm  of  a  quarter-section,  consider- 
able of  which  was  in  alfalfa.  The 
landlord  said  I  might  plow  up  five 
acres  of  this.  At  first  I  thought  of 
putting  it  to  oats,  but  later  decided 
to  plant  corn  there. 

I  used  a  sharp  sulky  plow  and  three 
big  mules  to  break  the  sod.  (Did  I 
hear  some  one  ask  how  it  plowed? 
Well,  I  just  want  to  say  to  you,  if  you 
care  to  find  out,  try  it.  That's  bet- 
ter than  being  told.)  I  followed  the 
plow  twice  with  the  harrow,  then 
when  this  was  done,  turned  in  and 
gave  it  four  more  rips  with  the  har- 

ow,  making  six  times  in  all.  After 
this  I  checked  it  to  corn,  adjoining 

mother  field,  and  had  one  of  the  fin- 
3st  seed-beds  I  have   ever  set  foot 

ipon. 

The  corn  came  up  in  fine  shape 
ind  made  a  good  stand,  but  lo  and  be- 
iold  in  less  than  a  week's  time  there 
vas  scarcely  a  hill  of  it  left  on  the 
ilfalfa  ground!  What  was  the 
trouble?    Cut  worms  till  you  couldn't 

est;  the  field  was  literally  alive  with 

hem.  I  waited  a  few  days,  then 
ibout  the  first  of  June  double-disked 

he  ground,  lapping  the  disk  one-half, 

o  destroy  what  corn  was  left,  and 
ifter  re-checking  secured  a  fine 
stand.      The     cut-worms     gave  no 

rouble  here,  but  when  the  dry,  hot 
A'eather  set  in  this  field  was  the  first 

o  burn  and  I  did  not  have  a  nubbin 
is  big  as  pne's  thumb  on  the  whole 

ive-acre  patch.  It  didn't  even  make 
;ood  fodder,  but  I  cut  it  up  for  feed, 
f  went  over  that  field  just  seventeen 
times  in  all — plowing,  harrowing, 
risking,     planting,     and  cultivating 

our  times.  It  was  as  free  of  weeds 
is  a  floor,  but  I  got  nothing  from 
it. 

This  year  (1912)  the  same  field 
yielded  twelve  bushels  of  corn  per 
icre,  and  a  poor  quality  at  that,  while 
n  the  old  ground  beside  it  which  was 
cultivated  in  the  same  field  made 
orty  bushels  per  acre. 

As  our  friend  Mr.  T.  J.  Quail  of 
Buffalo  county  puts  it,  the  book  farm- 
srs  and  demonstrators  may  howl  their 
Teads  off  about  alfalfa  rotation,  but 
"hat  does  not  grow  the  crop,  and  one 
'rial  for  the  man  that  actually  tills 
he  soil  is  enough.  Sitting  at  a  desk 
md  farming  on  paper  is  all  very  easy, 
but  I  think  we  would  all  be  a  great 
leal  better  off  if  we  had  fewer  of 
such  farmers.  Don't  you  know,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  the  real  tiller  of  the  soil 
gets  disgusted  with  these  fellows? 
What  I  like  about  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  which  I  consider  the  best 
farm  paper  in  Nebraska,  is  that  the 
articles  are  written  by  men  on  the 
farm  who  are  getting  actual  exper- 
ience.   And  that's  what  we  want. 

One  more  word  about  that  five 
acres  of  alfalfa  land.  The  spring 
when  I  moved  onto  this  place  I  told 
several  farmers  my  intention  of  plow- 
ing up  the  alfalfa  and  putting  the 
land  in  to  corn  or  oats,  and  every 
man  would  stamp  his  foot  or  lick  his 
chops  and  say,  "My,  what  a  crop  that 
ought  to  raise!"  So  I  repeat,  when 
you  hear  a  man  blowing  his  head  off 
about  alfalfa  rotation  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  crops  raised  after 
alfalfa,  just  put  it  down  in  your 
cranium  that  he  hasn't  had  the 
experience. 

Thayer  Co.  GEO.  W.  BINNS. 


WHEN  SHELL  SEED  CORN? 

A  subscriber  asks  if  we  would  ad- 
vise shelling  seed  corn  this  early  in 
the  winter.  We  believe  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  spring,  and  the  nearer 
corn  planting  time  the  better,  to 
shell  seed  corn.  The  big  point  in 
storing  seed  corn  to  retain  its  vital- 
ity is  to  keep  it  dry.  We  believe  it 
is  easier  to  keep  seed  dry  when  it  is 
on  the  cob  than  when  it  is  shelled 
and  stored  in  boxes  or  bags;  the 
ears  may  be  kept  apart  and  do  not 
seem  to  "gather  dampness"  to  such 
an  extent  as  shelled  corn.  During 
damp  weather  seed  corn,  either  on 
the  ear  or  shelled,  is  bound  to  take 
up  some  moisture  unless  it  is  stored 
in  a  specially  constructed  seed  house. 
Shelled  corn  will  hold  such  damp- 
ness much  longer  than  ear  corn;  in 
fact,  it  is  hard  to  store  shelled  seed 
corn  so  it  will  dry  out  quickly  after  a 
damp  period  of  weather. 
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Don't 
Waste 
Moisture 


The  Moisture 

T<HE  "Acme"  cuts  through 
to  the  undersoil,  thoroughly 
compacting  it  and  leaving  no 
lumps  or  voids  between  the  furrows. 
The  top  soil  is  mulched.   These  con- 
ditions attract  and  conserve  all  the 
moisture,  insuring  a  successful  crop. 

ACME 

Pulverizing   Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

on  Plowed- Down  Corn  Stubble,  the  "Acme"  Leaves 
All  Trash  Buried  where  it  does  tlie>  greatest 
amount  of  good  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
"Acme"  Harrow  is  made  in  all  sizes. 

Write  Today  For  Catalogue 

It   illustrates    and    describes  the 
"Acme"  line.  You  should  see  it  before 
you  buy  any  harrow.  28323 
DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc..  341  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  N.J. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.,  Denver  Colo.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  PHANTOM  SHIP 

By  GEORGE  E.  WALSH 


(Continued  from  Last  Week) 


The  hole  was  just  large  enough  for 
him  to  crawl  through  comfortably, 
and  he  began  working  his  way  in  the 
hole  feet  first.  Every  few  moments 
he  would  stop  and  listen.  The  noise 
they  tad  made  with  the  saw  and 
hammer  had  greatly  disturbed  the 
python,  which  was  crawling  and  wrig- 
gling around  overhead,  hissing  and 
pounding  his  head  against  the  roof 
and  bearded  windows. 

"It's  all  right,"  Jim  whispered. 
"The  old  fellow  won't  have  sense 
enough  to  come  around  to  the  galley 
entrance.  Snakes  haven't  much  brains 
anyhow." 

"Not  as  much  as  a  gorilla.  I'm  more 
afraid  of  him  than  the  python.  Stand 
ready  to  help  me  back  if  the  old  brute 
should  appear." 

"All  right,  Tom." 

The  two  of  them  stood  ready  at  the 
hole  while  Tom  squirmed  through 
and  dropped  lightly  on  his  feet  inside 
the  pantry.  He  waited  a  moment  to 
look  outside  in  the  galley.  Everything 


For  irrigation  or  any 
other  of  a  hundred 
farm  uses — 


the  particular  farmer 
wears  a  pair  of  good, 
comfortable,  water-tight 
rubber  boots — he  believes 
in  safe-guarding  his  health 
and  increasing  his  efficiency  as  well  as  making  his  work  more  comfortable 
and  enjoyable.    Farmers  the  land  over  have  come  to  recognize 

W  OONSOCKET 
RUBBER  BOOTS 

as  the  perfect  protection  for  the  farmer's  Teet. 

Made  from  the  toughest  rubber,  '"Elephant  Heads  are  wonderfully 
long-wearing— they're  built  for  hard  usage,  being  triply  reinforced  at  all 
wearing  points.  Lined  with  fine  wool  net— this  means  warm,  dry  teet  and 
freedom  from  colds  and  rheumatism.  "Elephant  Heads'  won  t  tire  the 
feet  — because  they  do  fit.  North,  South,  East  or  West  you  11  find  the 
farmer  who  wants  the  great- 
est amount  of  rubber  boot 
wear,  comfort  and  warmth, 
swears  by  "Elephant  Heads" 
—  all  sizes,  shapes  and 
lengths.  Your  dealer  will 
show  you  a  pair  today. 

WOONSOCXET  RUSHER  CO. 
Woofetockit,  R.  I. 
ly'r-kers  cf  high-grade 
rubber  boots  and  shoes 


A  STREAK  of 
GOLD  FREE 


4. 


Here's  the  greatest  money-making;  book  for  farm- 
_ers  ever  published.    Tells  how  to  develop  the 
"Gold  Mine"  of  manure  right  on  your  own  farm  now. 
Couldn't  be  worth  more  to  you  if  it  cost  you  $5.00.  I 
send  it  free  and  promise  to  show  you  how  to 

Save  *25.00  to  *50.00 


WANTED! 

I  want  the  names  of  10  or 
more  men  in  every  town- 
ship. Send  your  name  quick 
for  my  Bpeclal  proposition 
on  a  spreader— don't  wait- 
put  your  postal  or  letter  in 
the  mall  NOW. 


on  the  finest  spreader  ever  built.  Gal- 
loway's   improved  191:1  model  with 
Mandt'8  new  irear  is  the  marvel  of  the 
implement  industry.  My  bed  rock  fao-' 
tory  price,  long  free  trial,  long  guar~ 
antee  and  iiberal  terras  have  no  room 
for  argument.   Write  quick  for  my 
advance  1913  proposition.  Don't  wait. 
Wm.  Galloway.  Pres., Win. Galloway  to., 
409CN  Galloirny  Station,  Waterloo,  Intra. 
REMEMBER— We  carry  storks  or  all  on 
maehlnes  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Coonell  Bluffs  and 
Minneapolis — Insuring  prompt  shipment.  


was  quiet  and  deserted.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  forage  for  food  and  drink. 

There  was  nothing  in  sight,  and  he 
had  to  hunt  around  among  the  lockers 
before  he  discovered  anything  fit  to 
eat.  A  closet  full  of  canned  goods — 
fruits,  vegetables  and  milk — attracted 
his  attention.  With  a  little  exclama- 
tion of  delight,  he  picked  up  half  a 
dozen  of  the  cans  and  passed  them 
through  the  hole  to  Bob  and  Jim. 

"Canned  fruits,  vegetables  and 
milk,"  he  whispered.  "Take  plenty 
of  them.    I  don't  see  any  water  yet." 

"We  can  live  on  canned  milk  a 
few  days,"  Jim  said. 

"No,  I  want  water — and  plenty  of  it." 

"I  wouldn't  go  too  far  away  from 
the  hole,  Tom.  The  gorilla  may  be 
sneaking  around." 

"I'm  going  to  find  water  if  I  die  for 
it.    I'm  half  dead  from  thirst  now." 

"But,  Tom,  don't  run  any  risk." 

Tom  had  disappeared  from  view. 
The  water  cask  should  be  somewhere 
near,  and  find  it  he  -would.  He 
hunted  through  the  galley,  overhaul- 
ing pots  and  pans,  and  stumbled 
against  a  tin  pail  which  fell  with  a 
loud  clatter.  The  noise  startled  him 
and  the  two  waiting  boys. 

"Tom!"  Jim  called  sharply.  "Any- 
thing happened,  Tom?" 

"No,   but — " 

He  had  not  time  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence. As  he  spoke  a  shadow  drifted 
across  the  galley.  He  looked  up,  and 
there  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
companion-way  was  the  hairy  gorilla, 
peering  down  at  him.  The  clattering 
noise  of  the  tin  pail  had  attracted  the 
brute's  attention,  and  unmindful  of 
the  python's  near  presence  he  had 
come  to  investigate. 

The  sight  of  Tom  in  the  galley 
aroused  all  of  the  brute's  rage  and 
ferocity.  With  a  roar  he  started  down 
the  steps  with  the  agility  of  a  cat. 
Tom  barely  had  time  to  spring  for  the 
pantry  and  pull  the  door  after  him. 

"Quick!"  he  shouted.  "Help  me 
through!" 

Jim  and  Bob  lent  willing  hands. 
They  pulled  his  head  and  shoulders 
through  just  as  the  door  was 
wrenched  from  its  hinges  and  the 
gorilla  thrust  his  ugly  face  inside. 

The  beast  sprang  forward  like  a 
wildcat  and  shot  out  a  hairy  paw.  It 
caught  the  leg  of  Tom's  trousers, 
and  the  jerk  was  sufficient  to  rip  a 
big  piece  off. 

Tom  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin 
with  a  resounding  thud.  The  gorilla, 
baffled,  again  pushed  his  head  and 
one  arm  through  the  hole.  It  was 
not  large  enough  for  his  thick-set, 
squatty  body,  however,  and  he  was 
caught  in  a  trap  as  when  he  tried  to 
force  his  way  through  the  window 
frame. 

But  the  partition  material  was  of 
flimsy  construction  compared  with, 
the  walls  outside  of  the  cabin.  The 
gorilla  struggled  frantically  to  get 
through,  tearing  at  tne  boards  and 
biting  and  striking  out  with  both 
hairy  hands  as  if  he  would  beat  down 
all  obstacles  in  his  way. 

Chapter  IX 
The  climax  of  all  their  adventures 
threatened  to  cost  them  their  lives. 
They  could  see  the  panels  weakening 
under  the  strain  imposed  upon  them. 
The  whole  partition  swayed  and 
bulged  inward.  The  weight  of  the 
gorilla  alone  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  wall  shake  and  groan,  but  with 
his  frantic  struggles  the  boards 
snapped  and  began  to  give  way. 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starring  and  Electric  Ugh  ting. 
Botch  Magneto.    1 1  -in.  Upholstery. 

Licensed  under  Dyer  patents  657.650—  885.986  and  921,963 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

five  Years— Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles. 
Forty  Years— Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  standard  vehicles. 

Clpt  Cntnlnoilt*^0"™*  photographic  view  oi  all 
VltTt  UmgtOgUe  models,  an-l  giving  you  the  stand- 
ards by  which  to  value  any  car. 
We  hare  a  business  proposition  for  yoo.  Our  goal  ior  1913  is  a 
"Pratt  Car"  in  everv  locality.  If  there  isn't  one  in  ^our  neigh- 
borhood—it there  isn't  a  Piatt  dealer  near  you  it  will  be  to  your 
material  advantage  to  write  or  w  ire  and  let  us  know. 

Three  Distinct  Models— Pratt  50.  12:'-inch  wheel  base,  elec- 
tric starter  and  electric  lighting  system.    Price  S2.150.00. 
Pratt  40.  l^o  in.  wheel  base,  Presto-(J -starter  and  electric  lighting 

system.    Price  {1.850.00. 
Pratt  i0.  114. in.  wheel  base.  Prest-O-Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.    Price  $1, 4C0. 00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
ELKHART  INDIANA 


Where  the  boys  had  cut  through 
the  wall  the  boards  were  rough  and 
jagged.  The  gorilla  now,  seizing  the 
end  of  one  of  these,  exerted  his 
mighty  strength  and  ripped  it  from 
the  nails.  A  long  slit  was  thus  made 
in  the  partition  through  which  day- 
light streamed. 

The  animal,  as  if  gloating  over  his 
accomplishment  and  realizing  that 
he  had  the  boys  at  his  mercy,  uttered 
a  shrill  cry  that  made  them  shudder. 
Then  he  seized  another  board  and 
started  to  rip  it  from  the  wail. 

Tom  picked  up  his  piece  of  iron 
and  Jim  grabbed  the  hatchet,  while 
Bob  held  a  hammer.  In  a  low  voice 
Tom  spoke  words  of  encouragement. 

"We  must  attack  him  before  he  gets 
through.  If  he  breaks  down  the 
partition  we're  at  his  mercy.  Now 
together!" 

At  the  word  they  rushed  toward  the 
brute,  who,  intent  upon  his  work  of 
tearing  off  the  boards,  was  unpre- 
pared for  a  frontal  attack.  All  three 
weapons  landed  on  his  paws  and 
head.  The  hatchet  clipped  off  a  piece 
of  the  skin  and  one  toe,  and  Tom's 
iron  rod  struck  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
head  of  the  beast.  Bob  got  in  two 
thumps  with  his  hammer. 

The  gorilla  retreated  for  an  instant 
with  a  scream  of  pain  and  rage.  He 
sucked  his  decapitated  toe  and  rubbed 
his  head  with  one  paw.  Then  with 
a  deeper  roar  than  ever  he  sprang 
back  to  the  attack.  This  time  he 
kept  the  boys  at  arm's  length.  His 
long  arms  swayed  back  and  forth, 
and  when  they  attempted  to  close  in 
upon  him  he  grajibed  for  them.  It 
was  next  to  impossible  to  reach  him 
with  their  weapons.  The  mighty 
arms  were  like  flails,  whipping  the 
air  in  every  direction,  and  so  rapidly 
that  they  completely  bewildered  the 
attackers. 

But  there  was  one  consolation  in 
this.  So  long  as  they  kept  the  gorilla 
busy  beating  them  away,  he  could 
not  use  his  hands  for  ripping  off  the 
partition  boards. 

"Keep  at  him!"  Tom  shouted,  as 
the  brute  tore  at  another  board  when 
they  temporarily  retreated. 

All  three  jumped  into  the  conflict 
a  pain.  Tom  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hitting  the  tips  of  the  fingers  a  sharp 
blow  that  made  the  animal  roar  with 
pain.  Every  time  the  gorilla  started 
to  tear  off  another  board  the  boys 
punished  him  severely,  raining  blows 
nnon  his  head,  arms  and  fingers. 
This  enraged  the  creature  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  explode  with 
wrath. 

But  the  light  partition  was  slowly 
yielding  to  the  furious  onslaughts  of 
the  gorilla.  Even  if  he  could  not 
tear  off  the  boards  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  hole,  Tom  could  see  that 
the  whole  partition  would  eventually 
tumble  in.  It  was  bulging  and  sag- 
ging threateningly. 

Tom's  mind  worked  quickly  and 
actively,  but  he  could  see  no  way  of 
escape.  The  barricaded  door  oppo- 
site could  not  be  opened  in  time  for 
them  to  run  through  it,  and  the 
windows  were  boarded  up.  Besides, 
outside  on  the  deck  there  crouched 
the  great  python. 

They  were  penned  in  between  two 
dangers.  Bob  began  to  wish  he  was 
back  on  their  old  raft.  Better  be 
adrift  on  the  ocean  with  nothing 
between  them  and  the  bottom  than 
an  old  raft  and  a  life-preserver!  This 
was  far  preferable  to  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  this  hairy  beast  or 
the  great  serpent  lying  in  wait  for 
them  outside. 

Jim  was  thinking  of  the  motorboat. 
When  it  was  burning  he  had  thought 
their  situation  the  most  horrible 
imaginable.  But  now  he  would  like 
to  be  back  there  fighting  the  flames 
rather  than  this  ferocious  monster 
with  bared  tusks  and  gleaming  eyes. 

As  they  fought  more  boldly,  closing 
in  at  the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  brute,  they  said  nothing,  each 
realizing  that  this  was  no  time  for 
words.  The  fury  of  the  conflict  left 
them  little  breath  for  talking. 

The  gorilla  was  steadily  getting 
the  better  of  the  fight,  holding  them 
back  while  he  forced  the  boards 
apart  so  that  he  had  nearly  half  his 
body  through.  The  jagged  edges  and 
sharp  nails  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
on  his  tough  hide.  Scratches  and 
wounds  that  would  have  made  most 
animals  shriek  with  pain  only  tended 
to  goad  him  on  to  greater  fury. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hottest  part  of 
the  fight  a  loud  hiss,  like  the  escaping 
of  steam,  startled  the  combatants.  It 
had  the  effect  of  quieting  the  big 
brute.    Tom  and  Jim  looked  around 
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fearfully,  wondering  if  the  big  python 
had  entered  the  cabin  and  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  them  in  the  rear. 

As  if  by  mutual  consent  the  com- 
batants rested  a  minute.  Once  more 
the  warning  hiss  seemed  to  fill  the 
cabin.  The  Gorilla  jerked  back  his 
head  and  pulled  his  body  and  arms 
from  the  hole.  As  he  did  so  the  boys 
could  see  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
alarm. 

Directlv  back  of  the  gorilla,  with 
half  its  body  on  the  stairs  and  the 
other  half  in  the  ealley.  was  the 
enormous  python.  With  hoad  erect, 
swaying  from  side  to  side,  t^e  serpent 
was  issuing  challenges  to  the  poril'a. 
Attracted  bv  the  furious  noise  in  t^e 
galley,  it  had  crawled  around  the 
cabin  and  entered  the  companion-way. 

When  the  gorilla  turned  to  face 
the  serpent,  he  gave  vent  first  to  a 
cry  of  fear.  He  leaped  to  the  top  of 
a  locker  and  began  chattering,  then 
ran  around  the  top  of  the  galley  as  if 
seeking  an  outlet.  The  python  was 
blocking  the  way  un  the  steps  so  he 
could  not  escape  through  the  door. 

There  were  two  small  windows  in 
the  galley  and  the  gorilla  smashed 
the  glass  in  these,  but  little  good 
that  did  him.  He  could  not  possibly 
squeeze  through  either.  The  python, 
meanwhile,  coiled  its  miehty  body  and 
held  its  head  erect,  following  with 
its  beady  eyes  every  movement  of 
the  cornered  creature. 

Finally  convinced  that  there  was 
no  retreat,  the  gorilla's  whole  manner 
changed.  Instead  of  a  cowering, 
frightened  animal,  he  faced  the 
python  with  a  snarl  and  snap  of  the 
ugly  teeth.  If  it  must  be  a  fight, 
somebody  would  get  mussed  up  in 
the  struggle. 

Back  and  forth  the  head  of  the 
python  moved,  swaying  in  rhythmic 
motion.  The  gorilla  sought  to  frighten 
off  his  enemy  by  a  game  of  bluff.  His 
roars  were  hideous,  filling  the  narrow 
space  of  the  galley  with  sounds  that 
reverberated  back  and  forth.  The 
teeth  worked  in  a  manner  to  remind 
one  of  a  grinding  machine,  while  the 
long,  powerful  arms  whirled  back 
and  forth  like  flails. 

But  the  python  was  an  old  king 
of  the  tropical  jungle.  Only  once  had 
he  been  defeated,  and  that  was  when 
half  a  hundred  natives  had  captured 
and  imprisoned  him.  His  mighty 
coils  ouivered,  but  not  with  fear. 
The  extreme  end  of  the  tail  twitched, 
and  the  beautiful  jeweled  head  was 
held  high  and  threatening.  The 
lustrous  globes  of  eyes  shot  forth 
fire  and  menace. 

The  gorilla,  finding  his  bluff  called, 
began  firing  things  at  the  snake. 
Pots,  pans,  canned  goods,  rolling 
pins — anything  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on — shot  through  the  air  in  a  steady 
stream.  When  they  landed  on  the 
coiled  body,  a  shudder  passed  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  serpent. 

Theii  something  happened  which 
the  boys  could  barely  comprehend,  so 
swiftly  and  magically  was  it  accom- 
plished. There  seemed  to  be  a  streak 
of  something  green  and  golden 
through  the  air.  It  was  quicker  than 
thought  or  the  wink  of  an  eye-lid,  and 
just  as  silent  and  noiseless. 

The  python  had  made  the  attack, 
and  before  the  gorilla  could  utter  a 
cry  the  scaly  folds  had  encircled  his 
body,  not  in  one  loop  but  several. 
The  great  body  of  the  serpent  was 
already  growing  smaller  as  •  it  con- 
stricted and  tightened  its  grip. 

The  gorilla  uttered  a  cry  of  fear 
and  rage,  and  began  clawing  and 
biting  at  the  python's  encircling 
body,  but  the  brute  was  handicapped 
from  the  first.  One  loop  encircled 
his  body,  and  another  pinioned  his 
two  front  paws  in  an  embrace  that 
could  not  be  broken.  In  a  flash  an- 
other loop  was  flung  around  the  neck. 

The  hideous  cries  of  the  gorilla 
were  stifled  by  the  scaly  constriction 
around  his  neck,  but  his  strength  was 
not  exhausted  even  then.  The  legs 
had  not  been  caught  in  the  folds,  and, 
seizing  the  snake  with  his  toes,  he 
began  pulling  and  tearing  at  the 
body.  The  python  whipped  its  tail 
around  and  tried  in  vain  to  imprison 
the  legs  of  the  gorilla,  but  the  in- 
furiated beast,  realizing  that  he  was 
being  crushed  to  death,  fought  with 
all  the  ferocity  of  despair. 

One  of  his  hands  was  partly  re- 
leased from  the  folds,  and  then  the 
mighty  strength  of  the  gorilla  was 
fairly  pitted  against  that  of  the  ser- 
pent. They  pulled  and  tugged,  the 
python  trying  to  crush  the  life  out 
of  the  animal,  and  the  gorilla  fighting 
to  tear  off  the  encircling  folds. 
But  the  coil  around  his  body  was 


tightening  cruelly,  and  the  other 
encircling  the  neck  had  almost  dis- 
appeared in  the  bed  of  hair  that 
fringed  the  animal's  upper  body.  No 
fiercer  combat  bad  ever  taken  place 
in  the  tropical  juneles. 

The  pvfhon.  suffering  from  the 
wounds  t>>e  gorilla  was  inflicting, 
exerted  all  its  reserve  strength  until 
the  t<phtening  coils  ouivered  and 
oulsated  under  the  enormous  strain. 
The  cries  of  the  gorilla  were  grad- 
ually subsiding,  the  breath  being 
crushed  from  his  lungs. 

At  the  moment  when  the  conflict 
seemed  to  be  going  all  one  way,  the 
gorilla  manaeed  to  loosen  his  jaws 
enough  to  seize  the  snake's  body.  H° 
ripped  and  gnawed  at  the  folds,  biting 
through  flesh  and  bone. 

The  python  squirmed  and  slapped 
the  floor  angrily  with  its  tail,  but  did 
not  lessen  the  constriction  of  its 
body.  With  his  teeth  sunk  deep  into 
the  flesh  of  the  serpent,  the  gorilla 
gasped,  lost  his  hold,  and  fell  for- 
ward with  a  stifled  groan. 

The  head  of  the  animal  clicked 
back,  the  jaws  lost  their  power,  and 
the  eyes  became  glazed.  The  python 
held  the  body  in  its  mighty  grasp 
until  life  was  extinct,  then  it  un- 
wound itself  and  coiled  slowly  on  the 
floor  beside  its  victim. 

It  was  too  exhaused  or  too  badlv 
injured  by  the  gorilla  to  make  any 
attempt  to  crawl  awav,  but  lay  there 
palpitating  and  throbbing  with  ex- 
citement and  exhaustion.  The  combat 
had  been  the  most  terrific  the  boys 
had  ever  witnessed.  They  remained 
silent  and  horrified,  yet  fascinated, 
by  this  titanic  struggle  between  two 
such  monster  enemies  of  the  jungle 

When  the  gorilla  finallv  gasped 
his  last  and  the  python  coiled  itself 
to  rest,  the  three  spectators  of  the 
deadly  struggle  came  to  their  senses. 
One  of  their  enemies  had  been  killed, 
but  the  python  was  still  alive. 

"Put  up  the  boards!"  Jim  whis- 
pered. "The  python  may  attack  us 
next." 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  wants  another 
fight  now,"  Tom  replied.  It's  mor- 
tally hurt  if  I'm  not  mistaken." 

"Don't  take  any  chances,  Tom," 
pleaded  Bob. 

The  three  picked  up  such  boards 
as  they  could  find  and  nailed  them 
across  the  hole.  They  watched  the 
python  as  they  worked,  but  beyond 
an  occasional  hiss  and  raising  of  the 
head  the  big  serpent  showed  little 
interest  in  their  work.  It  was  either 
too  tired  or  too  seriously  injured  to 
make  objections. 

When  the  opening  was  closed  so 
the  snake  could  not  crawl  through, 
Tom  said: 

"I'm  going  around  and  close  the 
batches  of  the  companion-way.  We 
can  shut  the  python  in  there." 

This  seemed  a  sensible  thing  to  do 
while  the  serpent  was  resting  after 
its  fearful  struggle.  It  took  some 
time  to  move  the  furniture  from  the 
door  so  they  could  open  it  and  get 
out  on  deck.  During  this  operation 
the  snake  remained  perfectly  quiet 
as  if  sinking  into  a  torpor. 

Bob  watched  it  through  a  peep- 
hole while  Tom  and  Jim  slowly 
made  their  way  around  to  the  head 
of  the  companion-way.  He  was  to 
call  out  a  warning  if  the  python 
showed  signs  of  reviving.  The  doors 
of  the  companion-way  were  still  on 
their  hinges,  and  Tom  and  Jim  found 
no  difficulty  in  closing  them.  They 
swung  them  to  and  locked  them  from 
the  outside. 

The  python  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
the  galley  together  with  its  dead 
enemy.  Bob  reported  that  the  snake 
had  not  raised  its  head  when  the 
doors  were  closed.  With  the  aid  of 
the  light  streaming  through  the  two 
windows  they  could  now  see  the 
python  coiled  in  weary  dejection.  Its 
head  was  resting  on  its  mighty  folds, 
and  the  eyes  had  lost  much  of  their 
glimmer. 

"It's  pretty  badly  hurt,"  Tom  re- 
marked. "Well,  I'm  not  going  to 
disturb  the  fellow,  for  we  probably 
owe  our  lives  to  it.  But  what  a 
fight!" 

He  shuddered,  thinking  of  it,  and 
Bob  and  Jim  shook  their  heads  as  if 
it  was  too  terrible  for  words.  The 
tragedy  in  the  galley  reminded  them 
too  forcibly  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  them  if  they  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  either  of  the  monsters. 
(To  be  Continued) 


KILLING  CANADA  THISTLES 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  fought 
the  Canada  thistle  for  fifteen  years — 
have  hoed  them,  cut  them  just  under 


Have 

you  ever  thought  about 
the  extra  profits  you  could  be  en- 
joying by  cleaning  and  grading  your 
wheat,  oats,  flax,  barley,  rye,  timothy, 
and  clover?  Did  you  know  that  frequently 
farmers  add  20  per  cent  or  more  to  their 
grain  returns  by  the  use  of  the  New  Superior' 
Cold  figures  in  our  free  books  show 


Guaranteed 
by  Us 

Grain  Grader?  Well,  it's  a  fact 

'  $59.30  saved  on  ten  acres  of  wheat  besides  paying  for  the  machine 
You  know  that  good  seed  costs  money  when  you  buy  it  from  your  neighbor.  A  New 
Superior  wilt  lift  and  clean  the  seed— right  out  of  your  own  crop — at  a  mere  fraction  of 
what  the  seed  man  asks,  And  good  seed  is  the  first  step  toward  bumper  crops 

Besides  fretting  bigger  crops  you  get  top-notch  prices.  Your  grain  goes  to  the  elevator  clean' 
free  from  all  foul  matter — no  weed  or  grass  seed.  And  therefore  no  dockage.  Besides  you've 
saved  the  screenings— good  feed  for  your  cattle. 

Go  to  your  dealer's— see  the  New  Superior.  Study  the  automatic  adjustable  feed,  the  \i 
sieves  and  screens,  the  big  capacity  hopper,  the  large  drive  wheel,  double  bag(jt>\  A  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  use  the  New  Superior  easily.  And  this  great  machine  nowou  special  offer. 


/ 

w  o»i 


$2.50  for  this  Coupon  / 
at  Your  Dealer's 


/ 

X  Buy 


ill  i 


Owens  % 
>     Co..    20 1 
Chamber  of  I 

Coram  e  rce  I 
Bldg..  Minne-  1 
polis,     Minn.,  I 
grec-s  to  take  this  8 
coupon  as  $1.50  in 
*  part  cash  payment  on  • 
either  the  Owens'  Giain  | 
trader  an  I  Cleaner,  or  I 
the  Owens'  Smut  Cleaner.  I 
If  there  is  no  (  >«  ens"  dealer  I 
iCdlity.  mail  c  oupon  to  B 
n  Minneapolis  ami  we  B 
t  aivl  make  arrange- 1 
p  a  machine  direct.  m 


Yes,  $2.50  sliced  right  off  the  price     We  want  to  attract  the  attent:on  of  every 
progressive  farmer  I  We  want  every  grain-raiser  to  ICTIOW  what  the  \ew  Superior 
Grain  Grader  is !    We'  It  make  the  same  $2.50  offer  on  the  Owen's  Smut  Cleaner. 
If  you'll  t  ike  the  coupon  to  your  dealer,  he'  11  pay  you  on  either  machine. 

And  (hat's  only  the  beginning  of  what  you' 11  save.    It's  not  uncommon  for  „ 
a  New  Superior  to  net  hundreds  of  dollars  per  year  for  owners. 

We  guarCtntee  Graders  and  Smut  Machines.    Your  dealer  wilt  take 
care  of  you.    So  cut  out  that  coupon  without  rtela.il.    Keep  it 
your  pocket  book  so  it  will  he  handy  the  next  time  you're  in  town       f  Buyer's  Name 
when  you  can  talk  it  over  with  the  dealer-  f 

Books  on  Grain  Profits— Free!       *  B"  " 5  Ad,,ress 

for  just  your  request  on  a  postal.    You  need  the  fact g  in 

thes.'books-  Maybe  you  haven't  realized  all  you  were        f  City   Slate  .| 

losing  on  grain.    Better  find  out— it  costs  you  only       f  To  OurAgents:— Accept  coupon  as$^.?0  toward 
one  cent.    Mai!  the  postal  today.  f  payment  of  an  Owens'Grain  Graderand  Cleaner,  orf> 

J    I     Ow«»T««    Comnanv  X  an  Owens'  Smut  Cleaner,  in  accordance  with  our 

>>'  *  special  offer.    We  will  credit  coupon  to  your  account 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  #  or  send  cash,  on  receipt  of  it  filled  out  with  buyer's  name 

.Minneapolis,  )linn.  ^  and  address  above  and  your  name  and  address  below. 


al  Koutc  cr  Street  No. ) 


Dealer's  Name  . 
Dealer's  Address  . 


the  ground  and  put  a  tablespoonful  of 
salt  on  each,  and  have  used  oil;  but 
they  only  grew  the  more  vigorously. 
It  is  an  endless  job  to  rid  a  field 
of  them  in  this  way  Now  let  me  tell 
you  what  will  kill  them. 

As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  in 
the  spring  (one  good  thing  about 
them  is  that  they  will  not  grow  in 
winter),  plow  around  the  area  where 
they  thrive,  getting  well  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  roots.  Plow  below  the 
roots  so  a?  to  disturb  the  entire  sys- 
tem, and  do  not  skip  or  cover  any — 
the  plowing  must  be  thorough.  This 
done.  wait.  They  will  start  up  again 
before  long.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
ti  appear  above  ground  plow  thor- 
oughly once  more,  then  wait! 

If  you  keep  this  up  for  one  season 
you  will  have  no  more  thistles  in  your 
field;  but  you  might  hoe  and  hoe  and 
hoe  and  still  have  thistles.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  for  I  have  had  ex- 
perience, and  have  eradicated  two 
patches  during  the  past  season. 

Gage  Co.  J.  E.  KILLEN. 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4  in.  to  5ft.  Through 


SAWS  I 

<  Uon  With  a  Folding  B..I.  r)  MEN  With 
I  mail  Sawing  Machine  Deal  &  L  Cross-cut  Saw 
5  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man 

BXNS  EASY    t\r-    'iFV;  l        A    SAWS  DOWN 

I  m^  Uf  **"^g^C=faBtSL  TliEES 

'Backache 


Our  1913  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.   Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.    Ask  for  cata.og  No, 
M50and  low  price.   First  order  crets  agency, 
folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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"More  Potatoes 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  C ATA LiOG, price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  1MFR. 
BOX  ii  STERLING.  ILL. 

Stock   Carried  at  Omaha. 


T  YOURf  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
tions. Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  tree.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sate  at 
our  expense  la  Manufacturers'  Journals, 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'ys 

Established  16  Yeui 

1073  P.  Street,  Washington.  D.  O. 


PATENTS 


START  FACTORIES:  Free 

book  how  to  get  and  sell  patents. 
Patent  secured  or  fee  returned. 
»t'E8  *  00.?  Attj?».;  6>»r  7th8t.,  Washington  D  C. 


BIGGEST  PROFITS 


are  madeby  farmers  who  grind  feed.  Get  thebest  mill.  , 
The  Corn  Belt  grinds  soft  and  hard  corn— and  small 
grain  fastest,  best  and  cheapest.    No  clogging. 

Ground  burrs  with  a  plow  polish  1 

do  It.  Does  not  burn  the  feed.   The  ] 

"CORN  BELT"  Mill, 

has  revolving  knives  that  Chop  corn  and 
cob  and  burrs  that  grind.   Vertical  feed 
means  even  distribution.  Lathe-centered 
burrs  mean  even  grinding.   Sent  on 
_         20  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Burrs  are  easily  changed  in  3 
minutes.  Send  for  free  book*  j 

Spartan  Mf Co., 

38  Mains* 
JPontlac,  Illinois 


3MirwtesWA* 


"it  took  just  3  minutes  to  put  very  dull  ax  In 
[perfect  order",  writes  J.  A.  budan,  of  Newark, 
I)el.  Thousands  more  like  this.  DLMO- 
GKIT,  the  new  artificial  diamond 
-sharpening  wheels.quickly  sharpens 
1  plow  points,  saws,  discs,  sickles,  en- 
silage knives,  and  all  farm  tools  at 
a  saving  of  work,  time  and  money. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GR1T  GRINDER 

has  metal  frame7,  enclosed  shaft  drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 
machine,  25  times  faster  man  grindstone, 
.0  times  better  than  emery ,  will  not  draw 
temper.  Special  attachments,  such  as 
i  forge,  milk  tester,  ;)  I  g  saw,  rip  saw, 
lathe,  drill,  etc.,  furnished  if  desired; 
"fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 
tool  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO.,  390  Stroh  Bide  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


i 


k  OUR-  i 
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\  FREE-  ^ 


OUR  CUSTOM  TANNERY. 

Try  it  this  year.  Our 
work  is  guaranteed. 
We  will  tan  your  hides 
and  furs  and  make  them 
into  robes  and  garments 
for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Write  for  illus- 
trated catalogue.  Or 
we  will  pay  you  cash  for 
furs  and  hides-  Send 
for  free  price  list.  It 
will  be  to  your  interest. 

OHSMAN  EFFRON  &  CO , 

Box  752      CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


I    Guarantee    to    Do    the    Finest  Custom 
Coat  and  Robe  Work  in  the  West 

One  thing,  I  hold  my  trade, 
and  I  could  not  do  so  if  I  did 
not  do  their  work  on  the  square. 
My  trade  is  increasing  by  rec- 
ommendations of  pleased  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  my  price 
list — it  will  suit  you.  We  do 
not  split  the  hides  but  dress 
entirely  by  hand. 
HENRY  HOLM,  Prop.  LINCOLN  TANNERY 
913  Q  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Farmers  Sons  Wanted:^: 

stock  and  fall  education  to  work  In  an  office)  SBO  »  month 
with  advancement,  steady  employment,  must  be  honest  and  re- 
liable. Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established 
in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particulars.   The*  Vet* 

•rlsMrv  Aaaaelallan.  D«o«.  22.  Lanrfon.  Canada. 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study  tin 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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The  Dawn  Of  Another 


Northwest 

CONDITIONS  point  to  another  prosperous  year  in  1913.  To  obtain 
good  seed  is  an  importrnt.  point  to  consider,  now.  The  best  seed  is, 
after  all,  the  cheapest  Never  before  in  the  29  years  of  our  business  have 
we  had  such  an  immense  stock  of  high  grade  seed  of  all  kinds.    Our  29 

years  of  study  and  experience  in  growing  and  selling  seeds  adapted  to  northwestern  con- 
ditions together  with  our  reputation  for  square  dealing  give  you  assurance  that  seeds 
bearing  our  name  and  trade  mark  are  the  best  obtainable. 

Northrup,  King  5*.  C6!s 

Sterling  Seeds 

Sold  by  15,000  Dealers 
in  the  Northwest. 

Dealers  sell  our  seeds  of  all  kinds  in  any  quantity 
desired.  If  they  should  not  have  what  you  want  in 
stock,  they  willobtain  it  from  us  and  sellit  to  you. 
If  your  merchant  willnot  scllyou  STERLING  seeds, 
send  your  order  to  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
promptly  supplied.  If  you  do  not  know  who  sella 
our  seeds  in  your  town,  we  will  send  the  dealer's 
name  on  request. 

1913  Catalogue 

Our  29th  Annual  Catalogue  contains  144  pages 
of  honest  seed  facts.  It  is  beautifully  and  profusely 
illustrated  from  photographs  and  gives  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  practically  all  seeds  best  adapted  to 
northern  culture.    It  describes 

Something  Special  Never 
Before  Offered 

Of  Interest  To  Every  Farmer 

On  page  129  of  our  1913  Catalogue  we  1st  something  of  interest  to 
farmers  and  stock  ra-sers.  This  item  has  never  before  been  offered  and 
it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  first  again  to  introduce  a  new  and  valuable 
seed  or  plant  for  the  advancement  of  agricultura  linterests. 

Send  for  this  catalogue  today.  We  mail  it  free  to  everyone  interested 
in  seeds,  plants,  shrubs,  garden  tools,  fertilizers,  poultry  feeds,  etc.  Asking 
for  it  puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy  our  seeds  or  other  goods. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Seedsmen— Minneapolis,  Minn. 


wirling Seeds 


TRADE  MARK 


Green  Fodder 
When  It's  Needed 

When  other  pastures  are  dried  you 
vain  be  getting  15  tons  of  line  green  fod-  j 
der  per  acre  from  an  early  sowing  of 

GRISWOLD'S 

"Ready  Quick"  Hog  Pasture 
MIXTURE 


Great  for  hogs  or  any  live  stock.  Can  be  I 
planted  early  for  summer  use,  or  in  summer  for  I 
fall  pasture.  Contains  11  grains  and.  forage  plant  I 
seeds,  practically  all  of  which  grow  again  if  fed  I 
down.   Grows  quickly— produces*big  tonnage. 

JOHN. J.  GNAPP,  Brady.  Neb.,  says:  "Hog 
Pasture  Mixture  gave  good  results.  The 
dry  weather  was  quite  a  backset  to  all 
forage  plants.  Your  Hog  Mixture  kept 
green  all  summer  and  gave  me  quite  a 
help  out  for  com." 

Hogs  Prefer  It  To  Corn 

D.  VV.  JENKINSON.  Monroe.  Neb..  Says: 
"Your  'Ready  Quick'  Hog  Pasture  Mixture  proved  | 
to  be  all  right— just  the  thing  in  the  right  place. 
No  farmer  can  make  a  mistake  by  sowing  it. 
When  the  pasture  was  at  its  best  the  hogs  would  I 
stay  in  the  pasture  instead  of  coming  for  corn."  J 

Write  for  prices,  also  big  free  book  of  alii 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  29154 

LGriswold  Seed  Co.; 
153  So.  10th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Certainty  SeedC 

^*Cost  No  More  Than  Com  mon  Seeds.  wJ 


If  Forty-eight  years'  continuous  experience  has  ^ 
taught  us  how  to  produce  the  best  seeds,  what  varie- 
ties are  best  to  plant  and  how  to  give  the  best 
service  to  our  customers.  Largest  establishment  In  the 
West.  8,500  acres  in  seed  growing,  14  departments  In 
charge  of  experts.  All  the  best  novelties  and  standard 
varieties  ot  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Nursery  Stock,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  Ask  for  a  copy 
of  our  large,  finely  illustrated  catalog.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO..  Pept  4 1 ,  PES  MOINES,  Ifl. 


FERRY'S  SEEDS 


Ferry's  Seeds  prove  their  worth  at 
harvest  time.  After  over  fifty  years 
of  success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere. 
Your   dealer  sells  them. 
1913  Seed  Annual  free  on 
request. 
D.  M.  FERRY  & 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


For  twenty-seven  years  1'vo been  selling 
"Seeds  and  Plants  that  Grow."    I've  been 
'  selling  them  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices 
'  — no  agents'  commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 

I  Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

|  is  now  ready.   Send  for  it.    It's  the  result  of  27  years' 
ixperieacc.    Lists  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  farm,  gardei 
lower  seeds.    Quotes  lowest  prices,  no  agents'  commission  to  pay. 
|  Here  are  a  few  of  Ibe many  bargains.  Apples  Soeacli  ;Cherry  14oeach; 

0  each;  Catalpa  bpeclosa  seedlings  8-1:2  inch  SI. 75  per  1000. 
CBCftl  6cpkt.Mixed  Colors  Petunias;  lOepkl. 

OrEWIHL  Ex.  Fine  Mixed  Pansies;  10c  pkt.  Giant 
Iftn  flllav  Single  Pinks;  :><■  pkt.  Finest  Mixed 
lull  Ullel   Poppies.  30o  worth  for  10c,  postpaid. 
Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard.    1  pay  freight 
I  llo.iio  tree  orders.  Send  for  catalog,  see  my  prices.  A  postal  brings  it. 
|  Gerruun  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Box  145  Beatrice,  Neb, 


NURSERY  SNAPS 

60  Concord  Crapes,  $1 
10  Budded  Cherrys  ,SJ1 

Hardy,  vigorous  stock  Is 
guaranteed.  We  quoteal) 
nursery  goods  a  t  r  1  g  h  t 
prices — our  reputation  is 
based  on  shipping  only 
thrifty  stock.  Send  for  25c 
Due  Billand  Catalog .  F'ree 

Falrbury  Nurseries 

BoiP         Faibbi'RT,  Neb. 


SEEDS 


We  pay  postage  and  guarann  i- 
the  quality.  Just  send  your  name 
today  for  our  money  saving  Cat- 
alogue of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Trees,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  "Dependat" 
best  obtainable.  SPECIALLY 
SELECTED  DRY 
FARMING  SEEDS 
WRITE  TODAY. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock 
and  Seeds 

Best  qualities  and  varieties  of  seeds, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits 
and  evergreens.  Bargains  in  strawberry  and 
other  plants,  via  Parcels  Post.  Prices  less 
than  %  of  agents  prices.  Free  catalog  and 
coupon. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES 
Box  505,  North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Nebraska. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans- 
planted— root   pruned.  Pro- 
tect buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill*s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra- 
ted in  colors.  Free.  Write  today  .i 

D.llill  linen  Co. ,  Inc., ?24  Cedar  81.,  a 
Dundee, 111.  Evergreen  Specialists* 


W%  IN  A  I  l_  Our  "Dependable"  grades 

mm  ■    «■  rm  m  mm  j^,.  obtait  ■ 

FREE  CATALOG 

COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERY  CO. 
1531  Champa  Street,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


CUT  A  P 

Now  I*  The 

Time-  to  Buy 

Prices  sure  to 
rise.  Save 

  money  bybuy- 

. .  before  advance.  Get  our  special  low  prices  and 
lr«o  samples  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaned 
Tested  clover  and  Tlmo  hy  Seod.  Also  altalfa,  alsike, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  1913  catalog  freo 
iiuoting  all  field  seeds.  Save  money  by  writing 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,     Box  100       CLARINDA,  IOWA 


CLOVER 


Advertising  Is  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — S.    R     McKelvie,  Publisher. 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Kditor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

The  Compass  Cherry 

Several  readers  have  recently  writ- 
ten inquiring  about  the  Compass 
cherry.  This  fruit  is  the  result  of 
crossing  the  sand-cherry  of  the 
plains  with  the  American  plum.  It 
is  not  closely  related  to  our  culti- 
vated cherries  and  is  really  a  plum. 
The  sand-cherry,  so-called,  is  a 
dwarf  plum  rather  than  a  cherry. 
This  new  plum  has  its  place,  but  does 
not  take  the  place  of  the  cherry.  Its 
hardiness  and  early-bearing  qualities 
recommend  it.  It  will  grow  on  almost 
any  soil,  and  often  bears  fruit  in  the 
nursery  row.  It  blooms  very  early, 
however,  like  other  plums,  and  late 
frosts  often  kill  the  blossoms.  To 
add  variety  to  the  fruit  garden  a  few 
of  these  trees  may  be  recommended  in 
eastern  and  central  Nebraska;  and  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
state,  where  the  better  sorts  of  cher- 
ries and  plums  are  not  successful, 
this  fruit  would  of  course  be  valu- 
able.   

Killing  Plum  Trees 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best  time 
to  cut  plum  trees  to  kill  them.  I  have 
a  thicket  that  I  cut  in  December,  but 
the  trees  came  up  again  as  thick  as 
they  were  before. — F.  P.  Brock,  Polk 
Co. 

Late  summer  is  usually  considered 
the  best  time  to  kill  out  plum  thickets 
and  other  tree  growth.  There  is  a 
period  of  a  month  or  so,  beginning 
about  July  15,  when  trees  have  the 
lowest  vitality.  By  this  time  practi- 
cally all  of  the  plant  food  stored  in  the 
tree  itself  the  previous  fall  has  been 
used  up  and  no  food  has  been  stored  as 
yet  for  use  the  following  spring.  By 
cutting  off  the  part  above  the  ground 
during  this  period  the  tree  is  starved 
to  death.  The  plant  food  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  leaves,  and  by  destroying 
the  leaves  no  plant  food  can  be  manu- 
factured and  stored  for  use  to  start 
growth  the  following  spring;  although 
the  root  system  will  probably  live 
over  there  is  little  or  no  reserve  plant 
food  to  start  growth.  A  feeble  growth 
may  start,  but  if  this  is  removed  im- 
mediately, little  trouble  is  usually  in- 
curred in  killing  the  tree. 


State  Horticultural  Meeting 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  be  held  in  the  banquet  room 
of  the  Lindell  hotel  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  January  21-23, 1913: 

Monday,  January  20  —  Visiting  the 
fruit  and  floral  show  at  the  audi- 
torium; renewing  acquaintance  and 
membership;  3  p.  m.,  demonstration 
in  box  packing  by  Professor  Laurenz 
Green  of  Ames,  Iowa;  cooking  dem- 
onstrations by  domestic  science  de- 
partment, University  of  Nebraska; 
everybody  invited. 

Tuesday,  January  21 — 

Forenoon  session:  Formal  opening 
exercises  of  fruit  and  floral  show  at 
auditorium;  short  addresses  and 
music. 

Afternoon  session:  President's  ad- 
dress, A.  J.  Brown,  Geneva;  "Grow- 
ing the  Apple  Tree,"  G.  A.  Marshall, 
Arlington;  "The  Influence  of  Cultural 
Methods  on  the  Growth  of  Apple 
Trees,"  Roy  E.  Marshall,  University 
Farm;  "Orcharding  in  Fillmore 
County,"  R.  A.  Burns,  Geneva;  "What 
Has  Been  Done  to  Control  Canker  in 
Kansas,"  Professor  J.  R.  Cooper, 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Evening  session:  Horticultural 
banquet,  Lindell  hotel,  6:30. 

Wednesday,  January  22 — 

Morning  session:  Will  be  given 
over  to  the  State  Florists'  Society. 
Addresses  as  follows:  "Winter - 
Blooming  Plants,"  C.  H.  Frey,  Lin- 
coln; "Forcing  Bulbs,"  L.  D.  Tyrrell, 
Lincoln;  "Growing  Lilies  for  Easter," 
Edward  Williams,  Grand  Island;  "Cut 
Flowers  for  the  Summer  Months,"  C. 
H.  Green,  Fremont;  "Growing  Sweet 
Peas,"  J.  W.  Lawson,  York;  "Cement 
vs.  Wooden  Benches,"  J.  D.  Ellsworth, 
Grand  Island;  "Heating  Greenhouses," 
Lewis  Henderson,  Omaha. 

Afternoon  session:  "Where  and 
How  Can  We  Grow  Apples  Success- 
fully?" G.  H.  Van  Houten,  Lenox, 
Iowa;  "The  Advisability  of  Fruit 
Growers'  Associations  in  the  Missouri 
Valley,"  J.  P.  Hess,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa;  "Leasing  Orchards,"  Val  Key- 
ser,  Fairbury;  "Advertising  the 
Apple,"  Frank  G.  Odell,  Lincoln. 

Evening  session:     Exhibits  of  the 


fruit,  floral  and  corn  show  at  the 
auditorium. 

Thursday,  January  23 — 

Forenoon  session:  "The  Missouri 
Botanical  Gardens,"  E.  H.  Heming- 
haus,  Lincoln;  "Pruning  for  Fruit 
Production"  (illustrated  with  lantern 
slides),  E.  H.  Favor,  associate  editor 
of  the  Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer; 
"Pedigreed  Nursery  Stock,"  Professor 
S.  A.  Beach,  Ames,  Iowa;  discussion 
on  apple  packages,  led  by  Professor 
Laurenz  Green,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Afternoon  session:  Packing  school 
nt  auditorium  with  Professor  Laurenz 
Green  in  charge.  Growers  and  others 
'nterested  are  invited  to  be  present 
ind  assist  in  the  demonstrations.  Cook- 
ing demonstrations  at  the  auditorium. 


Hogs  in  Orchards 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Some  time 
ago  I  noticed  in  a  northern  farm  jour- 
nal an  article,  "The  Orchard  and 
Hogs."  While  the  writer  speaks  of 
the  advantage  to  the  hogs  of  having 
an  orchard  sowed  to  rye,  he  fails  to 
say  anything  about  the  effect  of  the 
hogs  on  the  orchard.  In  a  locality 
having  a  sandy  soil,  the  hogs  may  not 
'njure  the  orchard  as  far  as  I  know 
But  in  a  "black  loam  country"  with 
a  clay  subsoil  my  observation  is  that 
bogs  running  in  an  orchard  injure  it 
greatly. 

This  is  the  theoretical  explanation 
of  the  damage:  The  hog  is  so  heavy 
that  more  pressure  per  square  inch 
is  applied  to  the  ground  it  travels 
than  where  the  hoof  of  any  other  do- 
mestic animal  comes  down  in  walking. 
This  packing  action  makes  the  clay 
or  loam  soil  more  impervious  to  water, 
and  when  a  rain  comes  most  of  it  runs 
off.  Also,  the  roots  have  more  dif- 
ficulty growing  in  the  hardened  soil. 
Even  where  the  ground  is  rooted  up 
the  hog  stirs  up  the  mud  and  "pud- 
dles" it  so  that  water  may  stay  in  the 
hole  for  days.  It  gradually  evap- 
orates instead  of  soaking  into  the  soil 
where  needed. 

I  believe  that  in  five  years'  time  I 
could  kill  a  large  proportion  of  apple 
trees  in  any  orchard  growing  on  slop- 
ing ground  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Why?  Because  we  tried  it  and 
the  orchard  is  no  more,  while  there 

/OUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  in  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land! 
The  area  Is  becoming  more  Urn* 
ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

Mew  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settles  nt. 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  wben  there  will  be  no  Free  Home, 
steading:  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  came  here  on  my  homestead, 
March,  1906,  with  about  81000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  just  135  In  cash. 
Today  1  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  Instance  of  what 
may  be  done  in  Western  Canada,  In  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature.  Maps.  Rail- 
way Rates,  etc.,  to 

_W.  V.  BENNETT 

Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

or  Address.  Superintendent  of  Imm  I  gratton 

Ottawa,  i  int..  Canada 


Colorado 

LAND  BARGAINS 

"In  the  Land  of  Sunshine  and  Big  Crops" 

Choice  of  one  or  two  of  following  farms: 

160  a.   near  Fort  Morgan  $50  A. 

160  a.    near   Keota  $30  A. 

160  a.  17  miles  from  Denver  $35  A. 

140  a.    about    5    miles    from  Denver. 

Splendid    garden    tract  $85  A. 

160  a.  about  18  miles  from  Denver.. $40  A. 
12  a.  profitable  celerv  land  near  city 

limits-  $500  A. 

Some  of  these  with  buildings  and  growing 
crops.  Easy  payments.  Fruit  farms,  stock 
ranches',  city  property.  Highest  banking 
and    commercial  references. 

A^lf  ME  w-  B-  GRISWOLD,  Owner,  411 
HOIV  mtm     Chamber  of  Com.,  Denver,  Colo. 

$8,000.00  DOWN 
GETS  A  BARGAIN 

800  acres  of  excellent  soil,  close  to  a  good 
town.  Land  improved,  pastures  fenced  and 
all  ready  for  business.  This  season's  crop — 
110  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  corn,  hogs,  cattle 
and  machinery — can  go  with  it.  Write  for 
particulars  if  you  have  the  money.  No  trades. 
H.  L.  McKELVIE,  R.  1,  FAIRFIELD,  NEB. 


GUARANTEED  ALFALFA  SEED 


1y  pure,  free  of  weeds,  vigorous 
orthern  grown,  non-irrigated, 
nd  that  will  grow  on  yoar  land. 
'  on  approval.  Gel  free  samples 

Qii.4  cultural  instructions  .  big  seed 
catalog  and  wholpeal*1  price  lists. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  18    Shenandoah.  Iowa. 
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are  two  small  orchards,  twice  as  old, 
not  far  away.  They  are  not  hoglots. 
Moreover,  because  four  orchards 
within  a  mile  of  the  farm  I  am  on 
have  been  "hogged."  They  are  dying 
out  and  one  has  been  pulled  up.  We 
have  a  young  orchard  about  the  same 
age  as  two  of  the  four  referred  to,  and 
but  little  younger  than  the  other  two. 
We  never  have  used  it  for  a  hog  pas- 
ture and  never  will  as  long  as  we 
value  it  for  orchard  purposes.  This 
orchard  is  thrifty  and  at  present  has 
a  clover  sod  on  a  part  of  it.  The  clo- 
ver does  not  make  a  tight  sod;  hence 
does  well  in  the  shade  here.  Alfalfa 
takes  too  much  moisture  in  an  or- 
chard. This  orchard  produced  2,000 
barrels  of  apples  this  year. 

To  come  back  to  my  text.  If  you 
have  a  soil  similar  to  ours,  and  feel 
that  you  must  pasture  rye  in  the 
orchard,  do  it  only  while  the  ground 
is  frozen. 

I  may  add  that  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  canker  frequently  started  in 
apple  wood  injured  by  hogs.  The  idea 
has  occurred  to  me  so  recently  that 
I  have  not  made  an  examination  of 
my  neighbors'  orchards  to  see  if  my 
surmise  is  correct.  I  have  also  no- 
ticed that  some  orchards  trimmed  two 
years  ago  have  canker  spreading  in 
every  direction  from  the  unpainted 
wounds.  Evidently  the  dead,  diseased 
and  healthy  limbs  were  cut  off  pro- 
miscuously, inoculating  the  healthy 
part  of  the  tree  with  the  disease.  Such 
trees  are  dying  rapidly. 

Richardson  Co.     L.  W.  SLAYTON. 


FARMERS'  RESOLUTIONS 

Below  we  publish  the  resolutions 
reported  to  the  Nebraska  Farmers' 
Congress  at  Omaha,  December  19,  by 
its  committee  on  resolutions.  All  of 
these  were  adopted  save  the  fifth, 
relating  to  state  aid  for  road  con- 
struction. In  addition  to  these  reso- 
lutions, two  were  offered  from  the 
floor  and  adopted.  One  of  these 
called  upon  the  legislature  to  estab- 
lish a  public  welfare  commission  in 
Nebraska  to  study  the  resources  of 
the  state  and  promote  their  develop- 
ment. The  other  asked  for  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  state  board  of  irri- 
gation into  the  feasibility  of  state 
development  of  water  power.  Here 
are  the  committee  resolutions: 

Filst — We  desire  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  generous  hospitality  tendered  by 
the  citv  of  Omaha,  and  the  public  spirit 
and  efficiency  shown  by  the  Commercial 
flub  of  Omaha,  through  the  management 
of  its  bureau  of  publicity  in  the  arrange- 
ments  for  these  meetings'. 

Second— Believing  that  we  nead  a  better 
system  of  rural  credit  and  banking,  and 
that  we  may  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others  along  this  line,  we  are  in  favor  of 
securing  all  the  information  possible  rela- 
tive to  rural  co-operative  banking  in 
Europe.  Therefore,  we  urge  our  national 
congress  to  pass  the  Norris  resolution  now 
pending,  or  one  similar,  providing  for  a 
government  commission  to  go  abroad  and 
study  rural  banking  systems.  That  farmers 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  study  those 
systems  at  first  hand,  we  also  favor  the 
plan  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
to  send  a  select  committee  abroad,  com- 
posed of  two  farmers  from  each  state,  and 
we  urge  our  state  legislature  to  make  an 
appropriation  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense 
of  two  delegates  from  Nebraska  on  said 
select  committee. 

Third — We  favor  such  an  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution  as  will  permit  re- 
forms in  our  system  of  taxation,  and  to 
study  taxation  in  Nebraska  and  determine 
what  reforms  are  advisable.  We  favor  the 
creation  of  a  state  tax  commission. 

Fourth — We  favor  an  appropriation  by 
the  legislature  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  to  make  experi- 
ments in  road  construction  and  maintenance 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  state,  provide 
plans  and  specifications  for  road  building 
and  publish  bulletins  relating  thereto. 

Fifth — Believing  that  the  people  of  the 
counties  are  capable  of  administering 
their  own  road  funds  in  a  proper  and  effi- 
cient manner,  when  they  are  shown  the 
best  methods  of  road  construction,  and 
that  a  state  road  fund  would  be  used  for 
the  improvement  of  a  few  highways  be- 
tween towns,  we  oppose  the  principle  of 
state  aid  for  highway  construction. 

Sixth  —  Wa  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the 
resoluti<  ns  passed  by  this  congress,  January 
12,  1912,  upon  the  subject  of  educationi  and 
commend  the  board  of  regents  and  the 
authorities  of  the  state  university  for  their 
activity  in  preparing  to  carry  out  that  part 
of  said  resolutions  referring  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  agricultural 
economics. 

Seventh — From  year  to  year  the  people 
of  the  state  arc  making  a  larger  use  of  our 
state  university;  therefore,  we  favor  sup- 
port commensurate  with  its  increased  use- 
fulness and  importance.  We  also  strongly 
Urge  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of 
a  liberal  university  policy,  looking  toward 
its  rapid  and  permanent  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  order  that  it  may  keep  in  the 
front   lanks  of  American  universities. 

Eighth — We  call  attention  to  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  this  congress  January  12, 
1912,  entitled  "Speculative  Investments." 
We  reaffirm  our  position  taken  at  that  time 
and  urge  that  our  legislature  at  its  coming 
session  pass  an  adequate  and  efficient  "Blue 
Sky"  law. 

Ninth — Believing  that  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Life  Commission  in  the  two  years  that  it 
has  been  in  existence  .has  done  very  efficient 
work,    we    urge    the    coming    legislature  to 


The  W>r/ds  Greatest 
Wagon  Factory 


Seventy  years  ago  (in  1843)  Peter  Schuttler 
made  the  best  farm  wagon  in  the  world — with  his  own 
hands — in  a  little  shop  in  Chicago.  From  the  little  shop  of  1843 
the  business  has  grown,  until  today  it  is  the  greatest  wagon  factory 
in  the  world,  with  a  plant  that  covers  over  20  acres,  still  owned  and  under 
the  active  personal  management  of  Peter  Schuttler's  grandsons. 

No  inferior  materials  ever  enter  our  factory,  and 
the  Peter  Schuttler  Wagon  is  made  in  but  "One 
Grade  of  the  Highest  Quality."  ^» 


The  Old  Reliable  Peter  Schuttler  Wagons 
are  built  as  carefully — as  honestly — and  as 
^»        substantially  today  as  they  were  in  1843. 
They  have  stood  the  hard  test  of  racking 
service  on  the  plains  and  mountains  for  70 
years.    During  all  that  time  they  have  sold 
at  higher  prices  than  any  other  wagon — yet  the 
demand  for  them  has  steadily  increased  year 
S     after  year — because  they  have  always  been  built 
^     better  and  have  given  more  satisfactory  service. 


Our  sole  aim  is  to  make  the  "Old  Reliable"  Peter 
Schuttler — the  "One  Best"  wagon  that  can  be  built,  re- 
gardless of  expense — one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  hard 
service  on  the  roads — one  that  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price 
and  that  we  can  positively  guarantee  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction. 


^  Year  after  year  we  have  added  new  improvements  and  perfected  new  inventions,  and  have  invariably  main-  ^ 
^     tained  the  high  standard  of  Peter  Schuttler  Wagons.    Our  latest  and  most  remarkable  invention  is  the  ^ 

|  Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  | 

The  Greatest  Improvement  of  Farm  Wagons  in  50  Years 

|§§  Every  machine  on  the  farm  has  been  improved — except  the  farm  wagon.  Our  latest  invention  will  revolu-  ^ 
^  tionize  farm  wagon  construction.  Every  good  farm  wagon  will  soon  have  roller  bearings,  because  they  55 
=2     run  so  much  easier,  and  do  at  least  one-third  more  work.  ^ 

^    The  Schuttler  Patented  Roller  Bearing  Construction  has  been  perfected  and  made  so  practical  that  it  ^5 
gives  absolutely  satisfactory  results,  with  but  little  increase  in  cost  over  the  ordinary  farm  wagon.  ^5 


Write  for  our  Free  Book 


which  fully  explains  the  Schuttler  Patented  Roller  Bearing  Con- 
struction,  and  gives  official  tests  by  U.  S.  Gov.  Road  Experts.  ^  c?§ 


%  PETER  SCHUTTLER  CO. 

%    2521  W.  22nd  Street,  CHICAGO, 

X 


nake  provision  for  the  continuance  of  said 
ommission,  with  an  enlarged  appropriation 
therefor. 

Tenth — We  favor  the  creation  of  a  state 
livestock  sanitary  board,  with  power  to 
employ  a  state  veterinarian  and  assistants, 
nd  to  enforce  laws  and  regulations  for  the- 
control  of  animal  diseases. 

Eleventh — For  two  years  Nebraska  has 
had  a  law  upon  her  statute  books  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds,  but  there 
has  been  no  appropriation  of  this  law; 
therefore,  we  urge  that  our  next  legisla- 
ture make  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
carry  this  law  into  effect. 


STATUS  OF  STALLION  LAW 

A  Custer  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  notice  that  one  man,  a  large  im- 
porter and  dealer  in  horses,  says  in 
his  advertising  that  the  Nebraska 
stallion  law  has  been  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  courts,  and  that 
no  inspection  can  be  enforced  or  fees 
collected.  If  that  is  the  case,  what 
will  be  done?  Will  the  stallion  regis- 
tration board  let  a  few  men  stand 
their  horses  without  inspection  and 
try  to  enforce  the  law  against  others? 
What  will  be  done  with  the  money 
collected  this  fall  by  the  inspectors? 
If  some  are  allowed  to  go  without 
having  their  horses  inspected  it 
seems  as  though  the  money  collected 
from  others  ought  to  be  returned. 
Will  they  keep  on  inspecting  stal- 
lions and  sending  out  certificates  so 
long  as  they  can  collect  the  fees?" 

The  above  query  was  referred  to 
W.  R.  Mellor,  secretary  of  the  stal- 
lion registration  board,  who  replied 
as  follows: 

"In  the  case  of  lams  vs.  Nebraska 
Stallion  Registration  Board  the  judge 
of  the  district  court  at  St.  Paul  held 
that  the  stallion  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional in  that  it  sought  to  make  new 
executive  offices.  This  case  has 
been  appealed  to  the  supreme  court 
and  will  be  decided  by  that  body  as 
to  its  constitutionality. 

"It  does  not  seem  _in  good  taste  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  case 
through  the  newspapers  prior  to  its 
decision,  as  we  have  full  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  our  supreme  court 
to  render  a  just  decision;  neither  do 
we  think  it  in  good  taste  for  an  inter- 
ested importer  to  advertise  in  ad- 
vance as  to  what  he  would  like  the 
decision  to  be.    The  law  is  in  full 


effect  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
stallion  registration  board  must  obey 
its  provisions;  3,000  law-abiding 
citizens  have  recognized  this  fact 
since  the  district  court  trial." 

Here  is  the  way  the  matter  stands 
now:  The  importer  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent  secured  an  injunction 
several  months  ago  in  the  district 
court  of  Howard  county  restraining 
the  stallion  registration  board  from 
enforcing  the  provisions  of.  the  Ne- 
braska stallion  law  against  him. 
That  injunction  applies  to  only  one 
man.  The  law  is  still  in  full  force 
so  far  as  every  other  stallion  owner 
in  the  state  is  concerned,  and,  as  Mr. 
Mellor  says,  the  stallion  board  must 
continue  to  obey  its  provisions  by 
making  inspections,  collecting  fees, 
and  spending  the  accumulated  funds 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  law. 
Every  stallion  owner  has  the  right,  of 
course,  to  go  into  his  district  court 
and  attempt  to  secure  an  injunction 
against  the  stallion  board  enforcing 
the  law  against  him  individually;  or 
he  can  resist  the  law  and  get  into  the 
courts  as  a  defendant.  This  will  be 
the  situation  until  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  renders  its  decision. 


PICKING  BEFORE  HARVEST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  few  years 
ago  I  read  an  article  in  regard  to  the 
famine  then  prevailing  in  India.  The 
statement  was  made  that  the  natives 
in  many  instances  had  pulled  up  and 
devoured  their  wheat  and  other  crops 
for  the  comparatively  little  sustenance 
to  be  gotten  from  the  stalks;  then 
when  the  usual  harvest  came  they 
were  utterly  destitute  and  great  suf- 
fering resulted. 

The  first  thought  that  flashed 
through  my  mind  was:  "What  very 
foolish  people  live  there,  to  so  waste 
that  which  would  later  furnish  many 
times  what  they  secured  at  the  time 
they  gathered  the  stalks."  Then  the 
second  thought  came  to  suggest  that 
it  must  have  been  only  an  extreme 
case  of  necessity  to  cause  such  ac- 
tion. 

Today  I  know  of  boys  and  girls — 
more  boys  than  girls — of  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age  who  are  "cash- 


ing in"  their  time  for  whatever  mis- 
erable pittance  they  can  get,  and  this 
time,  if  spent  in  school  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  take  their  rightful 
place  with  men  and  women,  would 
return  may  times  over  that  which 
they  are  now  reaping. 

Is  the  necessity  so  great,  fathers 
and  mothers,  is  the  case  so  extreme 
that  you  cannot  keep  them  in  school 
every  day  until  "the  grain  is  headed," 
or  must  you  take  what  little  you  can 
get  now,  knowing  that  a  smaller 
"harvest"  must  result  and  that  boy's 
or  girl's  entire  life  will  fall  short  of 
what  it  otherwise  would  have  been? 

As  a  teacher  and  parent,  allow  me 
to  assure  you  that  regular  every-day 
attendance  at  school  is  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  successful 
life.  GEO.  A.  MILLER. 

St.  Clair  Co.,  Mo. 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 


Half  the 
Coat 


Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  can  usually  be 
bought  for  less  than  half  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  a  Jack  of  All  Trades 
Engine  will  develop  as  much  power 
on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Why  Buy  Gasoline? 

Besides  their  great  economy  these  en- 
gines are  easy  to  handle,  safe,  strong, 
durable.  Always  ready  for  service.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Sold  at  remarkably  low 
prices  for  high  grade  engines. 

2.  4  and  6  h.  p.  Horizontal:  also  8.  3,  4  and 
6  h.  p.  Vertical.   Other  t.vpes  up  to  500  h.  p. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  DT  896 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Kansas  City    Omaha  Chicago 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  tnglnes,  Pumps,  rtater 
Syslemsr  Electric  Light  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders 
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Beware  of  Imitations  and  Cheap  Substitutes 

BAKER'S 

Breakfast 
COCOA 

Is  the  Standard  for  Quality 


For  all  those  whose  occupations 
require  clear  heads  and  steady 
nerves,  as  well  as  those  in  poor 
health  or  of  delicate  digestive  powers, 
it  is  the  ideal  beverage. 

Trade-mark  on  Every  Package 
Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

EiUblitbca  1780  Dorchester,  Mass. 


As  small  as  your  note  book  and 
tells  the  story  better. 


Pictures, 
1H  *  2'/2 
inches. 


PRICE, 

$6.22 


Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 


Simple,  efficient.  So  flat  and  smooth 
and  small  that  it  will  slip  readily  into 
a  vest  pocket.  Carefully  tested 
meniscus  achromatic  lens.  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing  shutter.  Fixed  focus. 
Loads  in  daylight,  for  8  exposures 
Made  of  metal  with  lustrous  black 
finish.    Quality  in  every  detail. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
412  State  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Farmers: 


If  you  want  the  very 
best  kind  of 

Fresh 
Frozen 
Herring 

Send  your 
order  to  us, 

and  we  will  see  that  you  get  a  good  bunch 
of   fish.     Price,    $3.00    per    100  pounds. 

In  lots  of  300  pounds  or  more:  Price, 
J2.75  per  100  pounds.  JOHNSON,  HEN- 
DRICKSON  &  CO.,  Two  Harbors,  Minnesota. 


CHOICE  FRESH  FROZEN  FISH— Herring 
in  100-lb.  lots,  $3.25.  For 
larger  orders  send  for 
special  prices.  Pike  per 
100  lbs.,  $10.  Pickerel  per 
100  lbs.,  $7.  Salted  herring,  $3.50  per  100-lb. 
kec.  SAM  SIVERTSON,  13  N.  19th  Ave.  W., 
UULTJTH,  MINN.    Ref. :  St.Louis  Co.  State  Bk. 

Real  Fresh  Frozen  Lake 
Superior  HERRING,  at 
,  $3.25  per  100  lbs.  Send 
for  prices  on  other  fish. 
EIXINGSON  St  HANSON.  DTJLCTH,  MTNN. 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
allow  10  OAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
ard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
cm  highest  grade  191S  model  <  icycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  to«n 

RIDER  AGENTS  S^rM 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES, Coastor-Brake  rear  whee'i. 
repairs  and  all  sundries  at  Hal/ usual prit*+ 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  r  ial  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  M316  CHICAGO 


bnvQ  Circlo  j 

Pa^/   it  <al o rv 6j  | 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  tc 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Let's  Have  a  Sewing  Bee! 

Sureiy  "Untrained"  struck  a  respon- 
sive chord  when  she  asked  for  help, 
for  it  has  been  most  generously  forth- 
coming; and  while  a  few  suggest 
much  the  same  uses  for  some  things, 
all  the  letters  contain  something 
different.  So  "Untrained,"  as  well  as 
others  who  are  quietly  interested, 
shall  have  all  of  them  in  turn,  making 
a  regular  sewing  bee  of  the  Home 
Circle  for  the  time  being. 

There's  a  sort  of  triumphant  joy  in 
evolving  something  useful  from  ap- 
parently hopeless  material  that  ap- 
peals strongly  to  the  housewife  who 
has  been  "through  the  mill,"  even 
though  the  real  necessity  for  so  doing 
no  longer  exists,  and  the  ragbags  ef 
the  country  contain  good  material 
that  would  clothe  all  the  needy  ones 
if  worked  up  into  their  possibilities. 
I  sometimes  wonder  why  aid  societies 
do  not  more  often  take  up  this  work 
and  make  a  regular  business  of  pre- 
paring cast-off  clothing  to  meet  the 
needs  that  always  arise  through  the 
winter  among  the  poor  of  the  cities. 

This  would  be  just  as  surely  church 
and  missionary  work  as  that  usually 
undertaken,  and  just  as  important  as 
anything  done  for  the  purpose  of 
"paying  the  preacher" — which  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  if  people  looked 
at  the  matter  of  the  pastor's  salary 
in  the  right  light.  There  are  always 
cold,  thinly-clad  children  in  the 
cities,  however  little  of  such  poverty 
we  may  see  in  the  country,  and  they 
suffer  for  want  of  the  clothes  that 
are  often  burned  or  thrown  away. 
Why  not  have  a  real  sewing  bee  and 
send  some  of  this  made-over  clothing 
to  charitable  societies  for  distribution 
wherever  needed? 


When  House  Building 

To  Home  Circle:  I  want  to  add 
my  mite  to  the  article  in  the  issue 
for  November  6  entitled  "Owner  vs. 
Architect."  In  building  a  house  one 
should  look  well  to  the  construction 
of  the  chimneys.  In  my  confiding 
innocence  I  left  the  building  of  chim- 
neys on  our  house  entirely  to  the 
mason,  and  he — either  through  ignor- 
ance or  carelessness  —  made  both 
chimneys  too  small.  This  one  item 
has  caused  about  all  the  discomfort 
in  our  new  house. 

I  think  our  screened  porch  a  great 
convenience.  Here  I  escape  from  the 
hot  kitchen  and  prepare  the  vegetables 
for  cooking,  and  often  about  sunrise 
in  the  summer  I  may  be  found  there 
churning,  as  it  is  an  ideal  place  for 
dairy  work.  M.  R. 


More  Goodies 

To  Home  Circle:  Brown  Stone 
Front  Cake — One  cupful  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cupful  each  of  butter  and  sour 
milk,  three  eggs,  yolks  and  whites 
beaten  separately,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one-half  cake  of  Baker's  choc- 
olate grated  and  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water,  and  flour  as  nec-ded — about 
two  cupfuls.  Bake  in  layers  and  put 
together  with  a  filling  made  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  cream,  one  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  of  butter,  and  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  boiled  to- 
gether until  the  syrup  strings.  Flavor 
with  vanilla. 

Peanut  Candy — Boil  together  one- 
half  cupful  of  milk,  two  cupfuls  of 
brown  sugar  and  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg  until  it  will  harden  in 
water,  then  remove  from  the  stove' 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  and 
a  pint  of  shelled  peanuts.  Beat  until 
cool  and  pour  on  buttered  tins. 

Buffalo  Co.  ANNE. 


A  "Mysterious  Lunch" 

To  Home  Circle:  I  want  to  tell 
you  of  a  n*vel  luncheon  I  attended 
recently.  The  names  of  the  articles 
on  the  menu  were  only  suggestive  of 
the  foods  served  and  we  were  obliged 
to  guess  what  we  wanted  to  eat.  Of 
course  the  real  names  which  appear 
in  parenthesis  here  were  not  given  on 
the  cards,  and  the  orders  caused 
much  merriment.    This  is  the  menu: 

Boston  brains  (beans) ;  son  of  Noah 
(Ham) ;  enchantress  of  the  beach 
(sandwich) ;  cause  of  neighborhood 
contention  (chicken) ;  what  mankind 
has  been  doing  ever  since  Eve  ate  the 
apple  (dressing) ;  chopped  commen- 
tators (potato  salad) ;  the  unruly 
member  (tongue). 


Appetizers  —  Child's  delight  (to- 
mato) ;  Skippers'  harbor  (cheese) ; 
fruit  of  the  vine  (pickles) ;  Tabby's 
party  (milk). 

Dessert — Cook's  curious  compound 
(cake) ;  berry  extract  (coffee) ;  Bos- 
ton's overthrow  (tea) ;  What  I  do 
when  I  smash  my  finger  (ice  cream) ; 
i  v  o  r  y  manipulator  (toothpicks) ; 
spring's  offering  (water). 

One  woman  asked  for  four  kinds 
of  meat  without  bread,  while  another 
had  milk,  tea,  coffee  and  water  to 
drink.  By  a  little  thought  one  could 
change  the  menu  to  suit  any  time  of 
year.  The  winter  season  should  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  these  social 
pleasures,  which  are  good  for  old  and 
young  alike. 

MAMIE  SCHELLENBERG. 

Oklahoma. 


Fresh  Beef  for  Summer  Use 

One  of  our  contributors  requests  a 
recipe  for  canning  beef.  Last  year 
this  question  was  threshed  out  in  our 
columns  and  we  reprint  below  a  letter 
from  a  Howard  county  subscriber 
which  appeared  at  that  time.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  any  other 
tested  formulas  that  may  be  submitted. 

"When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  found 
how  the  farmer  may  have  fresh  beef 
any  day  on  the  farm  through  the 
hottest  weather,  without  ice,  you  will 
doubtless  say  'Incredible!'  Yet  it  can 
be  done.  Just  now  farmers  are  kill- 
ing their  own  beeves  or  buying  quar- 
ters and  halves,  and  just  now  is  the 
time  for  the  busy  housewife  to  lay 
in  her  supply  for  summer — via  the 
'fruit-jar  route.' 

"Bring  in  some  of  that  beef  and 
cut  it  from  the  bone  in  pieces  perhaps 
two  or  three  inches  s"quare — just  a 
nice  size  for  the  plate.  Put  the  pieces 
into  some  of  those  empty  fruit  jars 
(either  Mason  or  Economy)  until  they 
come  within  one  inch  of  the  top  of 
the  jars.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  salt 
and  a  little  pepper,  if  you  wish  it. 
Put  on  the  rubber  and  lid,  but  do  not 
screw  up  tightly.  Then  put  a  thick 
pad  of  cloth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wash  boiler,  also  wrap  each  jar,  and 
set  them  carefully  in  the  boiler.  Po.ur 
cold  water  into  the  boiler  until  it 
comes  about  two  inches  below  the 
rubbers  on  the  jars. 

"Now  boil  steadily  for  four  hours, 
refilling  with  hot  water  as  the  water 
boils  away.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  tighten  the  lids.  Be  sure  to  turn 
each  jar  upside  down  to  see  whether 
it  leaks,  as  this  is  very  important. 
When  the  meat  is  cold,  dip  the  tops 
in  melted  parafflne  and  remove  to 
the  cellar. 

"Then  next  summer  when  you  pine 
for  fresh  beef  go  joyously  to  your 
cellar,  saying  'Eureka,  Eureka!' 
Warm  it  up,  adding  more  water  and 
potatoes  and  dumplings  or  noodles, 
and  you  have  a  lovely  boiled  dinner 
without  hours  of  fire.  Or  roast  it  and 
make  brown  gravy,  or  dice  the  meat 
and  serve  with  gravy,  or  use  it  as 
the  foundation  for  a  stew. 

"I  have  just  finished  putting  up  my 
meat,  and  last  year  I  canned  150 
quarts  and  did  not  lose  a  can.  Be 
sure  to  give  it  a  trial  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain you  will  never  again  let  the 
winter  pass  without  laying  up  a  sup- 
ply for  summer  use.  When  the 
neighbors  happen  in,  or  there  are 
extra  men  for  dinner,  it  is  like  honey 
— always  ready.  And  no  one  that 
ever  sat  at  my  table  was  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  fresh  meat." 


Suggestions  for  "Uutrained" 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  so  often 
thought  of  contributing  my  mite  to 
this  page,  but  it  seems  I  am  always 
too  busy  or  too  tired.  It  occurs  to 
me,  however,  that  our  letters  are 
fewer  in  number  than  they  should 
be,  and  I  wonder  if  everyone  is  as 
busy  as  I  am? 

I  read  the  letter  from  "Untrained" 
and  so  send  a  few  of  my  ideas.  I 
think  rag  carpets  are  very  nice, 
especially  for  bed  rooms,  but  believe 
it  depends  on  circumstances  whether 
or  not  it  pays  to  make  them;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  quilts.  With  most 
mothers  time  is  valuable.  If  you  have 
the  time  and  strength  to  spare  I 
should  say  that  it  pays  to  do  such 
work;  but  if  you  need  that  time  for 
rest  and  recreation,  most  emphatically 
it  does  not  pay.  Besides,  a  person 
with  weak  lungs  or  throat  should 
avoid  all  possible  dust,  and  I  believe 
the  lint  from  rags  to  be  very  in- 
jurious. Crocheted  rugs  are  very 
pretty  and  can  be  made  either  oblong 
or  round. 

Socks  and  stockings  make  the  best 
of  mops.    A  roll  of  these  kept  in  the 


kitchen  are  very  convenient  for 
wiping  up  anything  that  boils  over 
on  the  stove  or  that  has  been  spilled, 
then  they  may  be  burned.  For  the 
same  reason  we  use  soft  rags  instead 
of  handkerchiefs  when  we  have  colds. 
This  avoids  much  disagreeable  work 
on  wash-day  and  also  lessens  the 
danger  of  transmitting  disease  to 
others.  Then  too  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
keep  a  roll  of  white  rags  always  in 
a  certain  place  for  use  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident.  It  will  perhaps 
save  cutting  up  new  cloth,  which  is 
not  nearly  so  good  for  the  purpose. 

I  believe  there  are  few  housekeepers 
with  children  in  the  family  that  don't 
fall  behind  with  their  work.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  always  behind.  There 
are  a  dozen  things  I  ought  to  be  doing 
this  very  minute;  but  I  never  get 
through  anyway,  so  I  just  keep  on 
moving  and  do  first  the  things  that 
need  doing  most.  I  once  heard  a 
woman  say  that  she  was  always  doing 
the  things  she  didn't  want  tb  do,  try- 
ing to  get  ready  to  do  the  things 
she  did  want  to  do.  And  isn't  that 
true  of  many  of  us? 

Now,  "Untrained,"  don't  get  dis- 
couraged. You  are  probably  accom- 
plishing as  much  as  many  of  the  rest 
of  us  but  don't  know  it.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  questions  if  you  are 
visiting  and  see  something  done  bet- 
ter than  you  have  been  doing  it,  for 
that  is  one  of  the  very  best  ways  to 
learn.  Here  are  a  couple  of  little 
hints  that  I  have  not  seen  on  our 
page:  Add  a  cupful  of  skimmed  milk 
to  the  water  in  which  you  rinse  your 
clothes,  and  watch  for  results.  And 
when  frying  mush,  roll  the  slices  in 
meal  and  flour,  about  half  and  half, 
and  see  how  nicely  they  brown. 

Red  Willow  Co.  MRS.  J.  L. 


Vegetable  Mince  Meat 

To  Home  Circle:  Those  who  are 
very  fond  of  mince  pies,  yet  for  one 
reason  or  another  do  not  like  to  use 
meat  in  that  way,  may  be  interested 
in  the  recipe  we  use  in  our  family 
and  which  is  much  liked.  Though  I 
am  sending  it  too  late  for  effective 
use  this  season,  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  next.    Try  it,  sisters. 

Tomato  Mince  Meat — Chop  fine  one 
peck  of  green  tomatoes,  drain  off  and 
measure  the  juice  and  add  three- 
fourths  that  amount  of  water,  put 
into  the  preserving  kettle  with  five 
pounds  of  white  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  two  pounds  of 
chopped  seeded  raisins,  and  one  cup- 
ful of  chopped  suet.  (I  prefer  to 
omit  the  suet  and  add  a  little  butter 
as  I  make  the  pies.)  Cook  all  to- 
gether slowly  until  tender,  then  add 
one  cupful  of  vinegar,  the  juice  of  one 
or  two  lemons,  two  teaspoonfuls  each 
of  cinnamon  and  allspice,  and  one 
grated  nutmeg.  The  mixture  will 
keep  a  long  while  in  open  jars  in  a 
cool  place;  or  it  may  be  canned 
while  hot  and  sealed.  Use  it  just  the 
same  as  other  mince  meat. 

Bread  Cake — Cream  together  one 
cupful  of  butter  and  three  cupfuls  of 
sugar;  add  three  cupfuls  of  bread 
sponge,  four  well  beaten  eggs,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  spices,  currants 
and  raisins  to  suit  taste,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  very  stiff  batter. 
Put  it  into  a  large  pan  and  set  it 
aside  for  two  or  three  hours  to  rise. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  When  cold 
the  cake  may  be  steamed  and  served 
as  a  pudding  with  any  relished  sauce. 

McPherson  Co.  MARGARET. 


Where  hard  water  is  left  standing 
in  water  pails,  a  brownish  deposit 
often  settles  in  the  bottom  and  on  the 
sides.  Brush  this  over  with  strong 
vinegar  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  it  can  easily  be 
washed  off. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Learn  to  operate  and  repair 
automobiles.  Training  on 
vulcanizers,  drill  presses', 
lathes.  Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing. Free  catalog. 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
3342  O  St.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


BIRD 
BOOK 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animate  Learn  at  homo  to  mount 
ftlllllldla  birds,    animals,  game 
beads,  fish:  tan  skins:  make  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  own  trophies.    Make  bis 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
Quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  sue- 
cess.   Chargeslow.   Write  today  for  FREE  Il- 
lustrated book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
owing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
mals.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
53  Monarch  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

How  Do  You  Know  the  Time? 

A  little  girl  writes:  "I  enjoy  read- 
ing the  Home  Circle  and  the  Young 
People's  pages  very  much.  I  am  only 
twelve,  yet  do  lots  of  housework. 
That  keeps  me  at  home  a  great  deal. 
I  am  writing  for  help  which  I  hope 
you  will  give  me,  as  I  have-  no 
mother,  and  that  is  how  to  tell  the 
time  of  day.  I  don't  know  how  to 
tell  the  minutes,  and  no  one  will 
show  me.    Please  answer  this." 

It  seems  pretty  hard  that  a  little 
girl  should  have  to  write  to  a  paper 
for  her  answer,  but  sometimes  grown- 
up folks  think  such  questions  are 
just  funny.  We  will  leave  this  ques- 
tion to  the  girls,  and  the  letter  that 
answers  it  in  the  clearest  way  will 
receive  the  prize  for  that  week. — 
Mrs.  McKenney. 


PBIZE  STORY 

Landing  a  Badger 

When  we  have  a  vacation  from 
school,  or  on  Saturdays,  I  go  to  my 
uncle's  two  miles  out  in  the  country. 
One  Saturday  when  I  was  there  we 
went  to  the  field  to  get  corn  fodder. 
We  had  a  trap  set  in  a  hole  by  a 
corn-shock  and  uncle  told  me  to  take 
the  trap  out,  as  he  didn't  think  there 
was  anything  in  it.  I  took  up  the 
stake  and  pulled  as  hard  as  I  could, 
but  I  couldn't  get  it  out.  Then  uncle 
came  and  pulled  too,  but  he  couldn't 
get  it  out  either;  then  we  pulled  to- 
gether, but  couldn't  budge  it.  Uncle 
went  to  the  hay  rack  to  see  if  we 
had  a  spade  with  us,  but  we  didn't 
so  he  took  the  pitchfork  and  dug  as 
far  down  as  he  could  and  then  we 
pulled  again  and  again  and  this  time 
we  could  see  there  was  a  badger  in 
it.  It  was  caught  by  one  hind  leg. 
We  took  a  piece  of  twine  and  tied 
around  the  other  leg  and  slammed  a 
trap  on  it,  then  we  both  pulled  and 
got  the  badger  out  and  uncle  knocked 
it  on  the  head  with  a  hammer  before 
it  had  time  to  fight.  Uncle  said  he 
had  nearly  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  have  to  hitch  the  horses  to  it 
to  pull  it  out. — Ralph  Holmquist,  age 
8,  Funk,  Neb. 


Happy  Gyp 
About  two  years  ago  I  had  a  little 
dog  named  Gypsy,  and  I  loved  him 
dearly.  He  had  not  been  with  me 
very  long  when  my  brother  went  to 
visit  his  friend  and  took  Gypsy  along. 
I  felt  very  sorry,  because  he  was  so 
good  and  kind  to  me.  My  brother 
took  him  to  a  little  girl  who  lived  far 
away  from  my  home,  and  so  I  did  not 
see  him  again.— Vlasta  Brt,  age  10, 
Milligan,  Neb. 


A  True  Thanksgiving 
I  think  we  should  be  thankful  on 
this  Thanksgiving  day,  for  this  sum- 
mer my  dear  little  baby  brother  was 
very  sick.  Mamma  has  driven  nearly 
twelve  miles  to  a  doctor  twice  a  week 
for  about  four  months,  but  now  baby 
is  improving  rapidly.  He  is  just  be- 
ginning to  crawl  around  and  is  fifteen 
months  old.  His  name  is  Carl.  He 
is  very  cute,  and  he  plays  with  us, 
too.  When  he  is  crawling  and  reaches 
something  he  don't  want  he  will  take 
it  and  push  it  away.  We  are  all  very 
thankful  to  know  that  he  is  getting 
well. — Agnes  Petersen,  age  10,  Up- 
land, Neb. 


The  Homes  of  the  Pilgrims 

When  the  Pilgrims  came  to  this 
country  they  found  it  very  cold. 
There  were  no  houses  for  them  to  live 
in,  so  the  men  began  to  build  some. 
They  chopped  down  trees  and  made 
log  houses  and  covered  the  roofs 
with  bark.  They  did  not  have  any 
glass,  so  they  used  oiled  paper  for 
windows.  In  each  house  was  a  big 
fireplace.  The  meji  used  to  put  big 
logs  into  it  and  the  fire  would  last  a 
long  time.  The  women  did  all  their 
cooking  there.  On  each  side  of  the 
fireplace  were  fastened  long  iron 
arms  called  cranes.  The  kettles 
were  hung  on  these  and  swung  over 
the  fire. — Amanda  Schollmc-yer,  age 
12,  Gilbert  Station,  Iowa. 


At  Close  Kange 

A  year  ago  last  summer  when  papa 
and  his  cousin  were  coming  home 
from  town  they  were  struck  by  light- 
ning.   Papa  saw  the  bolt  of  lightning, 


which  looked  like  a  ball  of  fire  as 
big  as  a  gallon  bucket,  burst  in  front 
of  the  horses.  He  was  thrown  out 
on  one  side  of  the  buggy  and  his 
cousin  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  he 
could  pick  himself  up  papa  went 
around  to  see  what  had  become  of 
his  cousin  and  found  him  unconscious 
with  his  clothes  on  fire.  Papa  put 
the  fire  out  and  gathered  water  from 
the  grass  and  brought  him  to.  The 
first  thing  he  said  was:  "What  hap- 
pened, anyway!"  The  lightning  had 
killed  both  horses,  so  papa  went  to 
the  nearest  house  to  get  a  man  and 
team  to  take  them  home.  His  cousin 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital  at  Lincoln 
before  he  was  cured.  Both  horses 
had  colts  at  home,  which  we  had 
to  raise  by  hand. — Orlie  Andrew,  age 
14,  Halsey,  Neb. 


All  a  Mistake 

One  day  a  few  weeks  ago  I  went  to 
get  the  mail.  When  I  opened  the  box 
I  saw  a  card  addressed  to  myself.  I 
picked  it  up  and  saw  that  it  was  from 
the  Adams  Express  office  saying  that 
they  were  holding  a  package  in  my 
name,  and  that  the  charges  were  $3. 
Now  I  just  couldn't  imagine  where 
I  could  have  gotten  a  package  from 
that  cost  so  much  expressage.  I  was 
very  excited  about  it,  and  as  our 
neighbors  were  going  to  town  I  asked 
them  if  they  would  bring  it  home  for 
me.  They  said  they  would.  I  kept 
thinking  about  that  package  all  the 
afternoon  and  wishing  for  evening  to 
come  so  that  I  could  get  it.  George 
said,  "Maybe  it's  a  pony,  and  if  it  is 
I'll  help  pay  the  charges  so  that  I  can 
ride  it."  And  Marie  said  maybe  it 
was  a  piano;  but  I  just  couldn't  think 
what  it  was. 

At  last  evening  did  come  and  the 
neighbors  reached  home.  They  called 
me  up  and  told  me  they  had  gone  to 
the  express  office,  but  didn't  have  time 
to  finish  before  I  broke  in — "Did  you 
bring  my  package,  and  what  is  it?" 
But  imagine  my  disappointment  when 
they  said  the  agent  had  sent  the  card 
to  the  wrong  person.  It  was  for  Rose 
Weler  instead  of  Rose  Weber.  My 
folks  laughed  at  me  because  I  had 
been  so  tickled  about  that  package 
and  then  it  wasn't  mine  after  all. — ■ 
Rose  Weber,  age  15,  Falls  City,  Neb. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Who  could  ask  for  a  more  desirable 
climate  than  we  have  here?  We 
really  have  sunshine  so  many  days 
during  the  early  winter  that  we 
sometimes  wonder  if  there  is  any- 
where a  more  desirable  climate. 

We  did  some  plowing  in  December, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
we  put  poisoned  sweet  potatoes  in 
the  gopher  runs  in  our  alfalfa  lot. 
After  digging  a  dozen  holes  with  a 
bright  spade  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  no  dirt  clung  to  it.  The  land  in 
our  pastures  and  meadows  is  quite 
dry — so  dry  that  it  is  causing  a 
little  uneasiness  down  in  our  corner 
of  the  state. 

Good  bright  hay  is  selling  for  $15 
per  ton,  and  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  The  nice,  open 
weather  of  the  last  two  months  has 
made  it  possible  for  stock  to  thrive 
in  cornstalk  fields  and  on  the  winter 
wheat,  and  now  it  is  past  Christmas 
and  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
hay  crop  has  been  consumed. 

Everywhere  I  go,  the  first  and  last 
subject  of  conversation  is  "good 
roads."  I  drove  twenty  miles  yester- 
day and  I  have  never  seen  more 
perfect  roads  in  my  life,  thanks  to 
the  King  road  drag.  It  is  the  most 
effective  road  tool  for  our  section, 
and  figures  show  the  cost  to  be  so 
low  that  every  road  should  be  dragged. 
It  is  up  to  the  farmers  to  settle  this 
road  question  and  settle  it  right,  and 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  remove  the 
road  drag  we  shall  always  find  some 
selfish  motive  back  of  the  movement. 

While  on  the  road  last  night  with  a 
gentle  old  farm  team  and  all  of  my 
family  in  the  rig  with  me,  at  a  time 
just  before  the  moon  came  up  and 
when  the  clouds  had  shut  off  the  star- 
light, an  automobile  dashed  by  us  at 
a  thirty-five-mile  rate.  Warning  was 
not  given.  There  were  no  lights  on 
either  end  of  the  car.  A  dim  spark 
on  the  end  of  a  cigar  was  the  only 
light  seen.  It  was  so  dark  that  we 
could  not  tell  whether  there  were 
two  or  six  passengers.  Glimpses 
eaid    things    that    would    not  have 


sounded  well  had  they  been  spoken 
out  loud  in  Sunday  school. 

This  morning  when  I  opened  my 
paper's,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes 
I  read  of  three'  automobile  accidents 
and  several  fatalities.  I  think  that, 
population  considered,  my  home 
county  has  more  automobiles  than 
any  other  in  the  state,  and  no  doubt 
have  more  funerals  as  a  result  of 
reckless  drivers.  Our  laws  for  regu- 
lating these  things  are  good,  but  it 
has  been  said  that  there  is  a  fool  in 
every  neighborhood,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  our  share. 

The  above  lines  are  not  written 
for  the  purpose  of  abusing  automobile 
men  as  a  whole.  We  have  many  men 
who  are  careful  and  considerate,  but 
I  think  .that  those  who  have  the 
power  to  enforce  the  law  are  neglect- 
ing their  duty,  and  if  we  must  feel 
that  it  is  unsafe  for  our  family  to  be 
on  the  public  road  after  sunset  it  is 
going  to  create  a  sentiment  that  will 
be  worse  for  automobile  owners  than 
it  is  for  those  who  are  now  abused. 


SOIL  FERTILITY  COUNTS 

When  at  Humboldt  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  met  Mr.  Frank  Rist,  an  old 
School  of  Agriculture  pal,  who 
hearkened  to  the  call  of  the  land 
and  is  now  putting  his  theories  into 
practice.  He  told  us  of  a  field  of  corn 
he  raised  last  season  that  made  sev- 
enty-five bushels  per  acre. 

Now,  that  was  going  some  for  up- 
land in  Richardson  county  in  the 
year  1912;  it  was  easily  twice  as 
high  a  yield  as  the  average  for  the 
comunity.  There's  always  a  reason 
for  such  outstanding  performances. 
In  this  case  there  were  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  land  on  which 
the  corn  grew  was  clover  sod.  That 
acounts  for  a  whole  lot.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  land  was  plowed  in 
the  fall,  and  the  corn  was  planted 
with  a  lister.  The  plowing  was  done 
rather  shallow,  so  the  lister  would 
run  below  the  stirred  portion.  An 
ordinary  hardground  lister  was  used. 
Mr.  Rist  doesn't  discount  the  effect 
of  the  clover,  but  he  is  very  enthus- 
iastic over  this  method  of  planting 
corn,  especially  for  dry  seasons. 
Both  the  clover  and  the  method  of 
planting  contributed  to  the  result. 

We  wonder  if  a  great  many  of 
our  readers  did  not  have  experiences 
with  corn  last  season  that  would 
(•make  good  reading.  If  you  grew  a 
field  of  corn  that  did  especially  well 
tell  us  how  you  did  it,  and  we  will 
publish  your  letter  for  the  benefit 
of  everybody.  Corn  is  very  spotted 
this  year,  so  there  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  methods  that 
succeeded. 


Richmond  Talk  No.  2 

The  five  bearing  crank  shaft  is 
admitted  to  be  the  very  best  con- 
struction. The  RICHMOND 
crank  shaft  is  held  by  five  bear- 
ings. Each  bearing  is  held  in  place 
by  bolts   with  double  nuts,  and 


they  in  turn  are  held  by  cotter 
pins.  The  crank  shaft  is  integral 
with  the  fly  wheel  flange,  and 
there  should  be  no  cracked  or 
loose  fly  wheel. 

Price  $1200,  including  mohair  top 
and  envelope,  Prest-o-lite,  wind- 
shield, nickel  finish  and  mechanical 
tire  inflator. 

( To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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WESTERN  DISTRIBUTERS 


WRITE  FDR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


This 
Time  It 
On  ENGINES 

—the   most  substantially  con- 
structed and  simplest-to-run 
engine  that  ever  came  out  of  a 
factory.   You   won't  find  an- 
other engine  like  it  anywhere. 
It  starts  at  a  touch— costs  only  a 
penny  or  so  for  gasoline  on  a  big 
job  —  never  goes 
^  wrong  —  develops  more 
^    than  rated  H.  P.  and 
sold  650  to  1300  less 
than  others  and  on  a 


$50 
$300 
CHEAPER! 

than   you  can  buy 
same  H.  P.  engine 
from  mail-order 
house,  jobber  or  deal- 
er anywhere  of  equal 
quality  —  and  better 
than  the  best  of  them 
all.    That's  a  Galloway 
Engine. 


Guarantee  of  Permanent  Satisfaction  or 


Write  Your  Name  on  a  Postal  and  I'll  mail  you  my  big 
engine  book._  Pick  out  the  engine  you  want.    I'll  ship  it 


j  Money  Back 

-  to  you  on  30  to  90  clays'  FREE  trial.  Then,  if  you  don't  want  the  engine,  send  it 
\  *l  back.   The  trial  will  not  have  cost  you  a  penny. 

.  Get  the  book  and  see  the  bargains  I'm  offering.  There  isn't  a  house  in  the  country 
;  that  I  don't  beat  for  price  combined  with  quality.  Write  now  for  my  special  1913 
/proposition  and  price, 
f  WM.  GALLOWAY.  President 

The  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  405CG  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

BE91EJUBER— We  carry  3toeks  of  our  Engines  In  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluff's  and  Minne- 
apolis— insuring  prompt  shipment* 


E 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY) 


on  famous  Kalamazoo  stoves — buy  of  the  manufacturer  and  you 
the  extra  profits  of  jobber  and  dealer.     You'll  save  from  $5  to 
Payments  at  your  convenience.     We  ship  the  day  your  order  comes  and 
we  pay  the  freight — right  to  your  station. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  ^SX^t 

400  styles  and  sizes  of  stoves  to  choose  from.    Oct  it 
NOW  !   Ask  for  catalog  No    1M .    We  also  make 
furnaces  and  gas  stoves—  specia.  catafogs  free, 
lamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfrs..  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 


Tsars  Direct  to  You  rooes 


FREE 
BOOK 

400 
tove* 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  as  carefully 
as  you  do  every  other  part  of  the  paper. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  January  1,  1913. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  coats  3  cents  pei 
word.  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  FARMED 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  Id 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  as  not  latei 
than  Saturday  preceding;  day  of  publication 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amouate 


  REM.  ESTATE 

I  would  like  to  trade  a  quarter  section 
of  good,  level  land,  in  Perkins  county,  Ne- 
braska, for  a  good  stallion  as  part  payment, 
wldress,  John  fiohmocker,  Columbus,  Neb. (2 
Louisiana  —  Tuesday,  January  7th,  our 
next  excursion.  Go  with  us  and  see  the 
best  southern  proposition  on  the  market  in 
Lake  Charles  district.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars. Herrick-Spencer  Co.,  412-413 
Richards  Block,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


Oregon  almanac  free — 144  pages.  Official 
publication  of  the  Oregon  state  immigration 
commission.  Complete  and  authentic  infor- 
mation on  every  county  of  Oregon,  its  farms, 
climate  and  opportunities.  Special  questions 
answered  with  painstaking  detail.  Portland 
Commercial  Club,  Room  711.  Portland.  Ore. 


POULTRY 

Black    Langshan   cockerels,    $1.50.  C.  S. 

Jenne.  Liberty,  Neb.  (3 

Farm  bred  Barred  Rock  cockereJs.  F.  B. 

Hwigans,  Orchard.   Neb.  (2 


Barred  Rocks — Large  boned,  deep  barring. 
Frank  Cottrell,  York,  Neb.  (5 

For  Black  Langs-nan  cockerels  write 
Jacob  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (8 


Single  Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  reasonable. 
Mrs-.  A.  Cook.  Eddyville,  Neb.  (8 

S.  ('.  Buff  Leghorn  cockerels.  $1.50  each. 
Jessie   Chattield.    Rosevale,    Neb.  (2 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each. 
Mrs-.   L.   Sc-hellhorn.   Chester.  Neb.  (1 


For  Sale — White  Plymouth  Rock  cock- 
erels.    M.    K.    Holley,    Waverly,   Neb.  (2 

S._ C.  Rhode~Island  Reds- for  Tale.  Write 
me  your  wants.  U.  G.  Barnes,  Norman. 
Neb.  (1 

For  Sale  —  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerels,  $1  each.  Hans  Meeves,  Benning- 
ton,  Neb.  (2 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels. 
$1,  six  for  $5.  Albert  Williamsen,  Danne- 
brog,   Neb.  (2 

Barred  Rock  cockerels,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Also  Indian  Runner  drakes.  D.  T.  Gantt, 
Crete,  Neb. 

Buff  Orpingtons  from  prize  winning  stock. 
Prices  satisfactory.  B.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon.    Neb.  (2 

Barred  Rock  cockerels  at  bargain  prices 
if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Mc-Corkle, 
Albion.  Neb. 


Silver  Laced  Wyandotte,  Barred  Rock 
cockerels,  Muscovy  ducks.  Fred  Kucera. 
Clarks-on.  Neb.  (2 

For  Sale — Chalky  White  Rose  Comb 
Wyandotte  cockerels.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Samsel, 
Lebanon.    Neb.  (1 

For  Sale — S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  chickens. 
Thoroughbred  stock.  D.  W.  Pietenpol, 
Princeton,  Neb.  (1 


White  Rock  cockerels  for  sale.  Large 
bone  and  good  quality.  A.  L.  Selden. 
Rising  City,  Neb.  (2 

Choice  Single  Comb  White  Orpington 
cockerels,  and  Pekin  drakes.  H.  A.  Ham- 
ilton. Yutan,  Neb.  (5 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  scoring 
Ml  to  91%,  $1  and  $1.23.  Roy  Bricker. 
South   Bend,   Neb.  (4 

Golden  Laced  Wyandotte  cockerels,  $2  and 
$3.  A  few  choice  pullets,  $2  each.  Lewis 
Evans,  Wisner,   Neb.  (1 

Single  Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse 
geese,  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  A. 
Brehm.    Harvard,  Neb. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  for 
sale  $1    each.    G    for    $5.      Mrs.  Frank 

Langhammer,   Shelby,  Neb.  (3 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — Hens  and  pullets 
$10  per  dozen.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Bertha  Robley,   Lyons,  Neb. 

Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  toms  for  sale. 
Sired  by  a  45  pound  old  torn.  Walter 
Drumirond.   Rising  City,   Neb.  (1 

Barred  Rocks,  with  size,  color  and  shape. 
Have  some  choice  bargains  for  early  buyers. 
George  Westwood,  Waco,  Neb.  (2 

Poultry,  butter  and  eggs  wanted.  Ship 
direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  for 
highest    prices'   and    prompt  pay. 

Thoroughbred  Columbian  Wyandotte  cock- 
erels. Nebraska  state  fair  winners.  $3  to 
$5,     Schafer,    R.    7,    Lincoln.    Neb.  (1 

Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  $1 
to  $5.  Pullets,  $1  to  $2.  Sired  by  imported 
cocks.     L.  B.  Crew.  Creighton.   Neb.  (3 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels. 
I'ure.  good  stock,  laying  strain,  $1  each,  six 
for  $5     E.  F.  Paddock.  North  Loup,  Neb.(C 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  prize  win- 
ners, no  culls.  Priced  to  sell;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  O.  S.  Timmons.  Greenwood. 
Neb.  (1 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  high  score  and  great 
layers:  cockerels  $1.  yearling  hens  and 
pullets.  $8  per  dozen.  Geo.  S.  Phillips. 
T<>cumseh.  Neb.  (1 


Forty-three  varieties  poultry,  pigeons, 
ducks,  geee.  Incubators.  Feed  and  sup- 
plies. Catalog.  4  cents.  Missouri  Squab 
Co..    Kiikwood.  Mo. 

A  few  Brown  China  geese,  from  imported 
slock,  prize  winners.  Be  quick  before  they 
are  all  gone.  Write  for  prices.  Paul  C. 
Wagner.   Johnson,    Neb.  (2 

Fine  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Red  cockerels 
sired  by  "Pawnee."  first  cock-bird  Nebraska 
state  show.  York,  1912.  Write  your  wants. 
Mrs.   A.    M.   Johnson.    Clarks.   Neb.  (1 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Extra  good,  big 
cockerels;  even,  narrow,  deep  barred.  Vig- 
orous farm  raised.  Also  fine  pullets  and 
hens.    Orvi'le  O.  Jones,  R.  D.  1,  York,  Neb. 

200  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  and 
pullets;  narrow,  deep  barring;  large,  heavy 
bone;  good  laying  strain.  My  birds  have 
been  winners  at  the  leading  shows  of  Ne- 
braska for  many  years.  G.  W.  Feuerstein, 
Fremont,  Neb. 

Read  the  ads, — S   R.  McK»lvie,  Publisher. 


Boyd  Co.  (Dec.  23)  —  Fine  weather,  but 
dry.  has  been  and  still  is  our  program. 
Corn  picking  is  almost  ancient  history. 
Quite  a  little  of  the  crop  is  being  marketed 
at  what  seem  to  be  too  low  prices.  Stock 
seems  to  be  doing  exceptionally  well  on 
account  of  dry  and  warm  weather.  Some 
died  during  the  first  trial  in  the  corn- 
stalks, but  as  a  rule  there  seems  to  be 
little  loss.  Not  much  feeding  is  being  done 
in  this  vicinity  on  account  of  the  high 
prices  and  scarcity  of  cattle.  Hogs  have 
had  no  touch  of  the  cholera  which  has  been 
raging  in  counties  east  and  south  of  Boyd. 
Prices:  Hogs.  $C.40;  corn,  31c;  wheat.  C5c; 
oats.  24c;  butter.  25c;  butterfat,  30c;  eggs, 
25c. — Henry  Hegberg. 

South  Brown  Co.  (Dee.  23)  —  Thi-  lias 
been  a  fine  month  so  far,  though  we  have 
had  some  very  windy  weather  and  a  few 
cold  waves.  Stock  on  the  range  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  this  saves  lots  of 
feed,  which  is  plentiful  at  this  time.  There 
is  no  cornstalk  disease  in  our  section  as 
yet.  Sales  are  quite  numerous;  some  are 
moving  to  town  while  others  take  their 
departure  for  the  coast  states.  No  land  i 
changing  hands,  but  the  agents  are  placing 
loans  on  patented  lands  at  high  rates  of 
interest — from  9  to  10  per  cent,  semi- 
annual.— G.  C.  Stuff t. 

Noribwest  Colfax  Co.  (Dec.  27) — We  are 
having  the  best  kind  of  weather  and  corn 
huskinp  is  all  finished  now.  A  short  time 
ago  I  heard  of  some  cattle  that  had  died 
in  the  stalks.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hog 
cholera  in  the  country  and  quite  a  number 
of  farmers,  when  they  thought  the  di  ease 
was  corning  too  close,  hauled  their  hogs 
away  sooner  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  done.  A  good  many  cattle  are  being 
fed.  Winter  wheat  looks  well.  Prices: 
Corn.  :;4e;  wheat,  70c;  oats,  25c;  rye,  44c; 
barley,   50c;   hogs,   $6.30. — J.   S.  Craig. 

West  Duudy  Co.  (Dec.  27) — We  are  still 
having  fine  winter  weather  and  the  best 
kind  of  roads.  Everything  is  flourishing. 
For  the  most  part  crops  are  gathered  and 
stock  is  doing  well;  there  is  but  little  stalk 
disease  near  here.  This  weather  keeps  the 
hens  busy  and  happy  and  there  is  quite  a 
supply  of  eggs  in  the  market.  We  have 
heard  of  no  sickness  in  our  vicinity;  in- 
deed, in  this  healthful  climate  we  seldom 
have  any.  Markets:  Butterfat,  29c;  butter, 
25c  to  30c;  eggs,  20c. — Mrs.  J.  F.  Morrill. 

Furnas  Co.  (Dee.  28) — The  weather  has 
been  fine  for  husking  corn  and  finishing  all 
farm  work,  and  now  the  sheller  is  begin- 
ning to  hum.  Most  farmers  will  have 
enough  corn  to  feed  and  put  in  another 
crop.  The  high  land  will  make  about  ten 
bushels  per  acre,  while  the  first  bottom 
yields  a  full  crop — all  the  way  from  forty 
to  seventy-five  bushels.  Sound  corn  is 
worth  40  cents.  Hogs  are  dying  with 
choiera  in  some  places.  Feed  is  plentiful 
and  cattle  high:  milk  is  hard  to  buy  at 
any  price. — C.  E.  Laverack. 

Gage  Co  (Dec.  28) — This  fall  has  *>een 
an  exceptional  one — dry  and  warm,  with 
no  rain  at  all  in  December.  In  fact,  only 
22.76  inches  of  moisture  has  fallen  during 
the  entire  year  of  1912,  which  is  the  driest 
known  here  since  1895  when  we  got  only 
20.24  inches.  Wheat  looks  fine  and  every- 
thing is  in  good  shape,  ready  for  winter 
and  snow.  Corn  is  worth  40c;  wheat,  73c; 
oats,  32c. — W.  S.  Waxham. 

South  Garden  Co.  (Dec.  21)  — The  week 
has  been  a  beautiful  one.  Most  farmers 
are  thiough  husking  now  and  are  conse- 
quently happy.  No  time  has  been  lost  on 
account  of  bad  weather.  A  big  prairie  fire 
raged  or.  the  table  south  of  the  river  on 
the  19th.  accompanied  by  a  high  and  cold 
wind.  Much  damage  was  done  and  one 
woman  lost  her  life.  We  do  not  know 
how   it   started. — R.   E.  Swanson. 

Holt  Co.  (Dec.  24) — Thu*  far  this  month 
the  weather  has  been  ideal  for  all  kinds 
of  fall  work.  No  snow  worth  mentioning 
has  fa'len,  but  freezing  weather  prevails. 
The  ground  is  very  dry,  which  is  hard  on 
winter  grain  and  summer  sown  alfalfa. 
Most  of  the  farm  products  have  fallen  in 
price,  but  what  the  farmer  has  to  buy 
seems  to  go  the  other  way.  The  hay  crop 
will  soon  be  shipped  out.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  is  in  good  condition  and  everybody 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  feed.  There  are 
not  many  public  sales  at  present.  Prices: 
Hogs,    $6.40;    hay,    $7.50;    oats,    40c;  corn, 


POULTRY 

Light  Brahma  cockerels,  $1.50  to  $2. 
Pullets,  $1.  Mrs.  R.  V.  Wall,  Eddyville, 
Veb.  (1 


Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  cockerels  $2  each, 
three  for  $5.  Two  White  Wyandotte  cock- 
erels for  $5.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Cooper,  R.  4, 
Rox  10,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


JLTVE^TOCK^ 

For    Sale — Berkshires,    either  sex.  Alsf 

Red   Poll   bulls.     Victor   Farm,  Lawrence, 

Nfeb.  (1 


JLTOIBER^ 

Lumber — You  can  save  25  per  cent  in 
buying  direct  from  manufacturer.  Send  us 
your  list  of  material  for  estimate.  Keystone 
Lumber  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


HONEY 

California  honey — Sample  10c.  Leaflet 
free  quoting  prices.  Freight  prepaid. 
Agents  wanted  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box 
lSSi    Nordhoff.  Calif. 


SEEDS 

Medium    Red    clover    seed    and  timothy 
seed.      Guaranteed    to    comply    with  Iowa 
eed    law.      Write    for    sample    and  price. 
Ilawkeye   Seed   Co..    Lockridge,    Iowa.  (6 


JIELI^  WANTED 

500  men  20  to  40  years  old  wanted  at  once 
for  electric  railway  motormen  and  conduc- 
tors; $60  to  $100  a  month;  no  experience 
necessary;  fine  opportunity;  no  strike;  write 
immediately  for  application  blank.  Address 
Manager,  Z-924  Dwight  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study-  the  ads. 


10c  lo  35c:  eggs,  14c;  butterfat,  29c. — 
toseph  Kaplan. 

Howard  Co.  (Dec.  25) — Corn  husking 
Inished  and  farmers  are  busy  hauling  their 
wheat  to  market.  The  month  has  been 
very  mild  so  far.  Many  have  begun  to 
"eed  from  their  new-made  silos.  Alfalfa 
ind  r.:lage  have  solved  the  feeding  problem 
In  Howard  county.  Quite  a  few  sales  are 
'icing  held,  indicating  some  changes.  When 
the  women  get'  busy  on  the  egg  proposition 
there  is  "something  doing."  Eggs  have 
Iroppe.l  to  20  cents  now.  Wheat  brings 
72c;  co' n.   45c.;  oats.  37c. — Mark  Stewart. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (Dec.  28) — This  win- 
ter has  been  the  finest  ever  thus  far,  with 
no  snow  of  any  importance.  Farmers  are 
through  husking  corn.  Few  cattle  are  dying 
■n  the  stalks — farmers  are  learning  better 
how  to  handle  them.  The  so-called  corn 
stalk  disease  is  really  a  practical  joke,  the 
-ause  of  death  being  only  improper  feed 
Ing. — S.  B.  Whitmore. 

Keya  Paha  Co.  (Dec.  19) — Our  weather 
still  continues  fine,  though  we  had  some 
pretty  cold  days  early  in  the  month.  Corn 
is  about  husked  and  stock  of  all  kinds  is 
doing  fine.  Corn  now  sells  for  35  and  40 
cents   per   bushel. — A.    A.  Wentworth. 

Logan  Co.  (Dec.  24) — All  through  this 
month  the  weather  has  been  very  dry  and 
windy.  One  little  snowstorm  on  the  5th 
•rave  us  all  the  moisture  we  have  had  since 
October.  Corn  is  about  all  out,  and  much 
of  it  is  soft.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  fine 
condition.  Good  corn  brings  40  cents.  Hay 
sells  for  $S  per  ton  on  track;  turkeys.  12c; 
young   ihickens.    7":c— Mrs.    M.    M.  Means 

Loup  Co.  (Dec.  21)  —  This  month  the 
weather  has  continued  fine,  with  only  a 
few  'lays  of  wind  and  snow.  Corn  picking 
is  about  finished  and  some  farmers  are 
selling  on  the  market.  Grain  is  lookin 
fine  and  we  are  anticipating  a  light  winter 
out  here.  Cattle  and  horses  bring  high 
prices  at  sales,  but  cattle  in  the  stalk  fields 
are  dving  to  some  extent.  Good  corn 
shelled,  brings  46c:  wheat,  70c;  oats,  40c; 
rye.  60c:  hay.  $S  to  $10:  potatoes,  40c  to 
60c;  butter.  25c;  eggs,  20c;  chickens,  8c; 
hogs.   $6. — J.   L.  Houchin. 

Nemaha  Co.  (Dec.  28) — Our  fine  weather 
continues.  We  have  had  no  bad  weather 
this  month  except  for  a  flurry  or  two  of 
now.  Christmas  morning  would  have  been 
^  credit  to  May.  More  hay  has  been  hauled 
during  the  last  two  weeks  than  I  ever 
before  have  seen  moved  in  the  same  length 
of  time.  Everybody  is  getting  it  in  while 
the  roads  are  good.  There  are  a  few  sales, 
well  attended.  Good  horses  are  selling 
high.  Cows  are  cheaper  than  I  expected 
to  see  them,  but  the  best  are  not  being 
•old  at  auction.  Practically  no  corn  is 
changing  hands  at  present  prices.  Markets: 
Corn  (to  feeders),  33c  to  45c;  hay,  $.10 
to  $15;  wheat.  76c;  butterfat.  31c;  eggsl 
20c. — G.    G.  Gilbert. 

Kiclu.idson  Co.  (Dec.  23)— Up  to  date  the 
month  has-  been  cold  and  dry.  with  no 
snow  worth  mentioning.  Fall  wheat  looks 
fairly  well,  but  a  continuance  of  this 
drouth  will'  soon  tell  on  it.  The  fall  has 
been  favorable  for  maturing  and  husking 
the  corn  crop,  so  the  soft  corn  reported 
some  time  ago  will  not  cut  much  of 
figure.  The  yield  did  not  prove  to  be  as 
good  as  reported  previously,  however,  run 
ning  frt  m  twenty  to  thirty-five  bushels  per 
acre.  Stock  is  doing  well.  Some  swine 
disease  is  reported  in  this  county,-  but  not 
in  our  neighborhood.  Prices  on  cattle  and 
hogs  have  declined  about  $1  per  hundred 
weight. — R.    C.  Davis. 

Northeast  Saline  Co.  (Dec.  28)— We  have 
had  some  of  the  nicest  possible,  weather 
this  month,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
'days  in  the  first  week  or  so.  The  ground 
does  not  freeze  much  on  account  of  being 
dry.  Stcck  is  doing  nicely  in  the  corn- 
fields and  some  are  becoming  pastured 
down  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
cut  the  stalks  in  the  spring.  Roads  are 
in  good  condition,  but  not  much  grain  is 
being  hauled,  prices  being  too  low.  Hogs 
and  cattle  sell  for  high  prices.  A  success- 
ful New  Year  to  all! — J.  T.  Maryska. 

Thomas  Co.  (Dec.  2S) — Fine  weather 
still  continues,  and  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  winter  is  here.  The  snowfall  has- 
been  very  light.  Corn  husking  is  finished, 
but  the  stalk  fields  are  not  being  pastured 
extensively  for  fear  of  the  disease.  There 
are  three  known  deaths  from  blackleg  in 
this  vicinity  since  my  last  report,  one  after 
vaccination;  the  other  two  were  three- 
year-olds  and  thought  to  be  exempt.  Some 
potatoes  are  reported  to  be  not  keeping 
well.  There  is  no  hog  disease  here.  Corn 
is  selling  at  35  to  40  cents. — E.  C.  Ryman. 

Thomas  Co.,  Kans.  (Dec.  27)— This  is  the 
most  beautiful  weather  of  months,  cold 
and  clear,  but  needing  some  sort  of  mois- 
ture. Produce  is  very  much  lower  during 
the  la:;t  few  days  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since  Thanksgiving.  Feed  is  plentiful 
and  of  medium  quality.  Prices  on  livestock 
are  excellent,  but  not  much  is  selling. 
Land  is  at  a  standstill  in  price,  but  in 
the  northern  part  is  moving  almost  every 
day. — M.   N.  Bunker. 

THE   GRAIN  MARKET 

Omaha,  Neb..  Dec.  30.  1912.  I 
Furnished  by  the  Beal-Vincent  Grain  Co., 
(with     the     Farmers'     Grain    Co.)  777-781 
Brandeis  Building,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Wheat:  There  was  much  that  appeared 
bullish  in  the  wheat  situation  this  week 
that  gave  a  strong  tone  to  the  market  until 
the  latter  half  of  Friday's  Chicago  session. 
On  Monday  last  it  was  seen  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  visiblje  supply  that,  in  spite  of 
the  very  heavy  receipts  last  week,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  in  sight  had  diminished 
instead  of  increasing  heavily  as  expected. 
The  long  continued  dry  weather  was  the 
principal  inducement  to  the  buying  that 
kept  the  market  firm  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  week.  If  those  enormous  re- 
ceipts of  spring  wheat  are  to  continue  for 
any  length  of  time  there  is  little  necessity 
for  going  into  elaborate  statistical  details 
as  to  how  much  or  little  wheat  will  remain 
in  the  course  of  another  three  or  four 
months.  Present  abundance  is  enough  to 
consider  in  the  meantime,  and  the  other 
view  of  the  matter  can  be  postponed  until 
there  are  some  indications  of  diminishing 
supplies,  of  which  there  are  none  at  pres- 
f-nt.  Chicago  futures  practically  unchanged 
from  a  week  ago.  Omaha  cash  unchanged, 
at  83  cents. 

Corn:  Corn  was  under  the  influence  of 
what  were  supposed  to  me  premonitory 
symptoms  of  increased  movement  from  the 
country,  which  was  accompanied  by  lessen- 
ing of  the  demand  for  shipment.  There  was 
a  light  inquiry  for  export,  but  the  amount 
of  business  done  was  so  small   as  to  have 


no  effect  on  prices  in  the  speculative  mar- 
ket. Another  weakening  factor  was  the 
iddition  last  week  of  1,346,000  bushels  to 
the  visible,  and  those  points  of  the  situation 
taken  together  created  an  undertone  of 
bearishr.ess  that  brought  free  offerings  on 
every  slight  advance.  Trade  was  of  very 
moderate  dimensions  and  was  curtailed  to 
some  extent  by  the  usual  indifference  to 
business  during  the  holiday  season.  At  the 
close  of  the  Chicago  session  Saturday  prices 
compared  with  a  week  ago  were  %c  down 
for  May.     Omaha  cash  lc  lower.  40%c. 

Oats:  The  tone  of  the  oat  market  was 
rather  weak — perhaps  helped  in  that  re- 
spect by  the  small  amount  of  business 
pi csvn t ,.  '].  It  w  as  all  the  more  significant 
of  the  altered  view  of  the  active  traders  In 
this  cereal  within  a  short  time,  because  the 
decrease  shown  Monday  last  was  from  a 
total  of  the  amount  in  sight  substantlally 
11.000,000  bushels  smaller  than  that  of  a 
year  ago.  At  the  end  of  the  Saturday 
Chicago  session  the  change  in  comparison 
with  prices  Saturday  last  was  a  decline  of 
V4c  in  May  delivery.  Omaha  cash  %c 
lower,  at  31  y  c. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  December  28.  1912. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This    week    7,078    80,356  23.42S 

Last    week    16.677    43,086  40,775 

Same  week  last  year.  17.491    33,443  23,876 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This    week    74.900  246.500  130,900 

Last    week    173.213  321,952  225.069 

Same  week  last  year.  100,936  30S.0S3  163.024 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Partly  owing  to  the  very 
limited  supply  of  cattle  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  better  tone  to  advices  from 
easteri  beef  and  cattle  markets,  the  trade 
for  the  week  showed  a  quick  and  substantial 
recovery  from  the- partial  demoralization  of 
the  vcek  previous.  The  demand  was 
healthy  and  the  trend  of  values  upward 
from  start  to  finish.  closing  quotations 
showing  an  advance  of  25  cents  since  the 
week  before.  All  classes  of  buyers  favored 
the  fat  light  and  handy  weight  beeves,  and 
the  heavier  grades  were  at  times  rather 
slow^  sellers.  Strictly  choice  long-f«d  and 
finished  beeves  have  been  chiefly  noted  for 
their  scarcity.  The  quick  reversal  of  the 
week's  prices  indicates  that  the  trade  is 
practically  from  hand  to  mouth  and  that 
the  size  of  receipts  will  be  the  determining 
factor  in  establishing  values.  Closing 
quotations:  .  , 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.75 @9. 50 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.10@8.60 

Fair  to  good  beeves   7.40@8.00 

Common  to  fair  beeves   6.25®7.25 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — In  the  general 
slump  in  prices  prior  to  Christmas,  cows 
and  heifers  got  decidedly  the  worst  of  it, 
and  in  the  recovery  during  the  last  week 
butcher  stock  showed  more  advance  than 
beef  stiers.  In  fact,  values  are  from  40  to 
50  cents  higher  than  ten  days  ago.  and  the 
demand  from  packers  and  butchers  is  vigor- 
ous. Good  to  choice  grades,  as  well  as  the 
common  and  canning  grades,  showed  the 
most  improvement.  Veal  calves  continue  in 
strong  request  and  there  was  a  broad  outlet 
for  bulls,   stags,   etc.    Closing  quotations: 

Good   to    choice   heifers  $5.75@6.75 

Good   to  choi6e   cows.   5.40®6.25 

Fair,  to    good    grades   4.40®5.2S 

Canners    and    cutters   3.25  @4. 25 

Veal   calves    6.00 ®9. 00 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   4.40@6.40 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Although  the  vol- 
ume of  business  was  light  on  account  of  the 
limited  supply,  the  trend  of  values  was 
upward  and  the  market  Was  strong  from 
start  to  finish.  Demand  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply and  desirable  offerings  of  all  weights 
found  ready  sale  at  stronger  figures.  The 
inouiry  for  stock  and  feeding  cows  and 
heifers  was  also  lively  and  the  tone  strong: 
in  fact,  values  were  about  as  strong  as  at 
any  time  during  the  season.  The  meager 
offerings  were  fairly  well  cleaned  up  each 
day  and  comparatively  little  was  left  in 
yard   traders'   hands.    Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders.  $7.25(98.00 

Good    to    choice    feeders ........  6.50  ®  7.00 

Fair    to    good    feeders   5.80@6.40 

Common   to   fair   feeders   5.00® 5.75 

Stock    cows   and    heifers   4.50® 6.25 

Western  Rangers — On  account  of  excel- 
lent weather  in  the  west  quite  a  number  of 
grass  cattle  have  been  coming  in.  although 
the  season  is  practically  at  an  end.  Any- 
thing at  all  desirable  in  either  killers  or 
feeding  stock  found  good  demand  at  some- 
what stronger  figures  and  there  Was  a 
strong  and  healthy  undertone  to  the  general 
market  all  the  week.    Closing  quotations: 

Good  to   prime   fat  beeves  $7.60  @ 8.25 

Good  to  choice  grass  beeves   6. 80®  7. 50 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   6.25®6.75 

Poor  to  fair  grass  beeves   5.50®  6.00 

Hogrs 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  Christmas 
week,  receipts  were  larger  than  the  same 
week  a  year  ago,  but  prices  closed  either 
steady  with  a  nickel  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  bulk  of  Saturday's  sales 
were  made  at  $7  and  $7.10.  the  total  range 
being  from  $6.75  to  $7.25.  On  the  first 
four  market  days  of  the  week  prices 
were   paid   as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Dec.  23.  .  .$7.15-27  $7.00-25  $7.10-20  $7.16 
Dec.  24...  7.15-35  7.00-25  7.10-20  7.18% 
Dec.  25...  Hoi.  Hoi.  Hoi.  Hoi. 
Dec.  26...  7.25-40  7.10-30  7.10-30  7.2i«i 
Dec.  27...  7.20-35  7.00-30  7.20-25  7.2i% 
Sheep 

While  the  week's  trade  was  not  noted  for 
its  snap,  there  was-  sufficient  demand  at  all 
times  to  clean  up  supplies  in  good  season. 
Anything  at  all  desirable  on  the  fat  order 
sold  readily,  and  as  there  w-as  a  very 
moderate  supply  of  lambs  or  aged  sheep, 
prices  advanced  sharply.  As  usual  at  this 
eason  few  wethers  or  yearlings  are  being 
shipped  in.  An  unusual  event  for  the  time 
of  year  was  the  arrival  of  shipments  from 
the  northwest,  but  little  if  any  more  of 
that  kind  of  stock  is  expected  on  the  mar- 
ket.    Closing   quotations:  • 

Lambs,  good  to  choice  $8.00@8.40 

Lambs,   fair  to   good   7. 65®  8. 00 

Lambs,    feeders    6.50@7.00 

Yearlings,    light    5.75® 6. 50 

Yearlings,    heavy    5.35@5.75 

Yearlings,   feeders    4.50 @5. 40 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.65@5.00 

Wethers,   fair  to  good...   4.25@4.65 

Wethers,    feeders    4.25® 4. 50 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   4.65 @4. 85 

Ewes,   fair  to   good   4.25@4.65 

Ewes,    feeders    3.25 @3. 75 

Cull   sheep   and   bucks   2.50@3.25 
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Sherman  Says: 

IT'S  A  MONEY 


By  a  Jayhawker 

And  still  the  fine  weather  con 
tinues!  There  may  have  been  finer 
falls  in  years  past  in  this  Missouri 
country,  but  we  are  unable  to  recall 
them — and  we  can  remember  back  to 
the  time  when  Albinus  Nance  was 
governor  of  Nebraska.  The  weather 
bureau,  from  their  Kansas  City  sta- 
tion, promise  us  a  white  Christmas 
and  we  may  have  it,  for  many  changes 
can  occur  in  a  short  time  in  winter; 
but  at  this  date,  December  21,  there 
is  no  indication  of  snow  nor  even  a 
cloud  in  sight.  Corn  prices  are  on 
the  upgrade;  near-by  towns,  that 
have  before  offered  not  to  exceed  40 
cents  for  corn,  are  now  quoting  it  at 
45  cents.  We  expect  to  see  it  sell 
locally  for  50  cents  shortly  after  the 
new  year  comes  in.  Eggs  are  down 
to  20  cents  and  local  markets  pay 
but  8  cents  for  hens  and  springs, 
but  practically  all  such  stuff  is  beins; 
kept  for  the  poultry  car  which  will 
be  here  next  week  and  which  has  con- 
tracted to  pay  9  cents  for  both  hens 
and  springs.  By  getting  a  car-load  at 
one  time  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  a 
cent  over  local  prices. 

We  note  what  Brother  Lute  says 
about  cholera  being  brought  into  that 
section  by  shipping  in  hogs  to  feed 
there.  So  often  has  that  happened  in 
this  locality  that  no  one  any  longer 
dares  to  ship  in  hogs  from  other  sec- 
tions, no  matter  whether  they  are 
free  from  disease  or  not.  It  is  a  com- 
monly accepted  fact  that  any  hog 
which  has  passed  through  the  stock 
yards  at  Kansas  City  or  which  has 
even  been  in  a  stock  car  is  pretty 
apt  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  chol- 
era germ.  Two  years  ago  a  large 
breeder  of  pure-bred  Berkshire  hogs 
who  lives  near  us  brought  the  dis- 
ease to  his  herd  by  shipping  in  ear 
corn  for  his  hogs.  This  corn  was 
bought  one  station  distant  from  him 
and  was  shipped  in  stock  cars.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  cholera  germ 
was  present  in  the  cars  and  got  on 
the  corn,  and  that  when  the  corn  was 
fed  to  the  hogs  they  contracted  the 
disease.  This  man  had  1,200  head  of 
pure  bred  hogs  on  hand  and  lost 
about  half  of  them.  The  outbreak  of 
disease  was  confined  to  his  farm  for 
that  year;  since  then  he  has  had  his 
hogs  vaccinated  each  year  and  has 
not  lost  any.  It  is  this  fact  that 
makes  stock  hogs  sell  so  cheaply  in 
sections  where  there  are  short  corn 
crops;  on  account  of  disease  it  is  not 
safe  to  risk  letting  them  pass  through 
the  ordinary  stock  car. 

In  the  same  issue  we  also  read  with 
interest  what  the  Sioux  county  man 
said  about  the  gumbo  soil  they  have 
in  that  section.  We  have  here  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  called  gumbo,  but 
most  of  it  is  under  the  top  layer  of 
prairie  soil.  In  the  draws  this  gumbo 
crops  out  and  it  is  about  as  nice  to 
plow  as  soil  made  of  old  rubber  boots. 
On  the  Neosho  river  bottoms  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  black  gumbo  and  this 
is  very  fine  wheat  land,  but  hard  to 
plow  unless  conditions  are  just  right. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  common  saying  here 
that  a  man  never  made  a  track  in  this 
gumbo;  when  it  is  dry  it  is  so  hard 
no  impression  can  be  made  and  when 
it  is  wet  the  man  takes  his  track  with 
him.  A  great  deal  of  upland  here  is 
underlaid  with  this  gumbo,  and  it  is 
not  a  bad  subsoil  when  it  is  far 
enough  down;  when  it  crops  out  too 
near  the  top  it  makes  what  is  called 
"thin  land,"  which  stands  dry  weather 
very  poorly  and  wet  weather  not 
much  better.  Such  land  is  best  left 
in  prairie  grass,  for  it  seems  to  be 
a  natural  grass  soil  and  grows  good 
crops  of  hay  and  makes  good  pasture. 
Such  land  usually  lies  very  nicely 
and  is  so  smooth  that  a  mower  run- 
ning over  it  does  not  make  a  jar. 

The  best  soil  in  this  part  of  Kan- 
sas (and  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  west) 
is  the  river  and  creek  bottom  land. 
This  is  built-up  soil  and  the  uplands 
have  been  robbed  for  years  to  fur- 
nish its  richness.  Next  in  value  here 
comes  what  is  called  "slope  land," 
which  lies  along  the  sides  of  lime- 
stone hills.  Such  land  is  good  for 
alfalfa,  as  it  is  largely  lime  for 
which  alfalfa  has  a  natural  affinity. 
On  the  limestone  soils  there  are  oc- 
casional outcrops  of  limestone  on  the 
breaks,  and  this  scares  many  who  are 
looking  for  land.    The  fact  that  there 


is  a  point  or  two  of  lime  rock  on  a 
farm  should  be  taken  as  a  favorable 
indication  instead  of  otherwise.  Then 
in  certain  localities  there  is  land  un 
derlaid  with  sand-stone.  This  is  not 
so  good  as  the  limestone  land,  as  it 
is  move  apt  to  be  leachy  and  does 
not  hold  fertility  like  the  limestone 
land,  which  is  underlaid  with  yellow 
clay  or  the  common  smooth  prairie 
which  has  a  gumbo  subsoil.  There 
is  no  real  sandy  land  in  this  part  of 
Kansas,  and  sand  for  plastering  has 
to  be  shipped  in  from  the  Kaw  river. 
Anyone  buying  land  in  any  part  of 
Kansas — or  Nebraska,  for  that  mat- 
ter— should  take  counsel  with  farm- 
ers living  near  the  land  in  question 
Thev  will  usually  tell  him  the  truth 
if  they  can  be  got  away  from  the  real 
estate  men. 


FARMERS'    INTEREST    IN  LEGIS 
LATURE 

(Continued  from   Page  3) 


cultural  states,  may  make  the  fight 
on  this  question  this  winter  a  skirmish 
prelude  to  a  general  battle  between 
the  Jand  owning  and  land  cultivating 
classes.  The  accompanying^  table 
constructed  from  the  census  figures 
shows  the  tendency  in  farm  tenancy 
in  Nebraska. 

Complaints  are  heard  of  dishonest 
renters  and  rejoiners  of  grasping  land 
lords.  It  is  said  by  some  that  while 
the  Iowa  law  is  too  harsh  that  a  law 
giving  the  landlord  a  lien  on  the  crop 
ought  to  be  satisfactory.  This  farm- 
ing phase  of  the  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor  is  just  emerging 
distinctly  into  American  politics. 
Within  a  few  years  the  legislative 
halls  of  this  state  will  echo  with 
strenuous  debates  upon  the  main  issue. 
Purely  Agricultural  Measures 

The  establishment  of  a  factory  for 
binding  twine  in  the  Nebraska  pen- 
itentiary will  be  another  topic  of 
interest  to  farmers  at  the  coming 
session.  This  matter  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  discussed  during  three 
recent  sessions  of  the  legislature. 
The  system  is  in  operation  in  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana  and  Michigan.  The  hardest 
obstacle  to  overcome  hitherto  in  Ne- 
braska has  been  the  large  initial 
expense  for  machinery  and  operating 
capital. 

Several  bills  will  be  before  the 
legislature  of  vital  concern  to  the 
livestock  interests  of  the  state.  The 
very  high  price  of  stock  and  the 
great  losses  incurred  by  disease  in 
the  past  two  years  in  a  number  of 
states,  will  greatly  stimulate  the 
demand  for  more  effective  state  co- 
operation. Larger  power  and  more 
expenditure  for  the  work  of  a  live- 
stock sanitary  board  will  be  urged. 
The  stallion  registration  act  of  the 
last  session  will  be,  vigorously  as- 
sailed. The  further  extension  of 
protection  to  breeders  of  other  pedi- 
greed stock  will  be  proposed. 

This  catalog  is  not  complete,  hut 
the  end  of  the  last  column  is  almost 
here.  To  speak  truly,  no  one  can 
prophesy  what  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant bill  before  the  next  Nebraska 
legislature  "of  especial  interest  to 
farmers"  or  any  other  class.  Emerson 
says  no  one  can  foretell  what  new 
issue  or  inspiration  may  arise  in  a 
public  discussion.  Some  casual  word 
or  chance  expression  may  strike  fire 
in  another  mail's  mind  and  entirely 
change  the  whole  program. 

And  this  observation,  based  on  ex- 
perience in  New  England  town  meet- 
ings, has  often  been  illustrated  in 
Nebraska  legislatures.  The  keen 
contact  of  mind  with  mind  among  133 
men  summoned  from  all  the  corners 
of  this  great  commonwealth  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  state's  welfare  has 
often  revealed  unknown  powers  and 
undiscovered  plans  for  the  session. 
None  of  us  can  now  foresee  what 
may  arise  this  very  winter,  now 
undreamed  of  in  the  charted  program. 
We  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  not  all 
the  important  matters  are  now  re- 
vealed— even  to  the  minds  of  the 
members  themselves. 

Co-operation  the  Summation 
One  parting,  closing  word  of  re- 
trospect. My  mind  turns  back  forty- 
four  pages  of  life's  volume,  each  page 
representing  a  year  of  life  in  Ne- 
braska, musing  upon  the  phrase  "of 
especial  interest  to  farmers."  At  the 
heart  of  this  musing  is  the  changed 
and  changing  estate  of  the  Nebraska 
farmer.  The  old  frontier  conditions 
on  the  Nebraska  farm  are  indelibly 
printed  upon  my  mind  as  conditions  of 
constant  struggle  for  a  bare  existence. 


Ill 


ILTERE'S  a  letter  of  more 
than  usual  interest.     It  is 
written  by  a  well-to-do  farmer  in 
the  Corn  Belt  —  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Sherman,  Leland,  111. 
He  tells  how  he  cuts  down  his  farming  costs  and  shows 
why  a  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  is  a  money  makeron  Corn  Belt 
farms.   But  you  must  read  the  letter  to  learn  why  you  ought 
to  apply  his  methods  to  your  particular  power  problems. 

"Leland,  111.,  Nov.  21,  1912. 
Hart-Parr  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

Dear  Sirs: — My  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  is  the  best  piece  of  machinery 
I  have  on  the  farm. 

A  General  Purpose  Outfit  *iJ&3&tS$& 

hulling  clover,  grinding  feed  and  grading  roads.  I  plowed  150 
acres  in  10  days,  but  could  have  done  it  in  half  the  time  had  my 
plows  been  larger.  1  used  a  5  bottom  plow,  but  could  easily 
pull  a  10  bottom  plow. 

Furnishes  Handy  Power  7  J&SJ?  and  shelled  a  60 

bushel  box  of  corn  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  running  on  one  cyl- 
inder only.  My  thresher  is  a  36x56.  I  threshed  3,000  bushels 
of  oats  a  day,  working  the  tractor  on  only  one  cylinder. 

h'c  a  line  Man  Outfit      HulIi,1g  clover  is  no  work 
S  a  Une-lTian  V/Ullll    at  all  for  the  tractor.    I  ran 

both  machines  at  this  work.    My  grinder  will  grind  60  bushels 

of  feed  per  hour,  yet  this  is  easy  for  the  tractor. 

Operates  Road  Graders  drew  2  Concord  horse 

graders  at  one  time.  I  graded  miles  of  road  and  raised  the 
pike  4>6  feet  in  4  days. 

tiicf  f»tc  ITr»  WavIt  Here's  a  table  of  the  work  I  did 
JUSl  E»aiS  Up  IfOrK  with  my  Hart-Parr  Tractor  the 
past  year: 

Plowed  90  acres  Threshed  500  bu.  of  wheat 

Shelled  2.000  bu.  pfebrn         Hulled  600  bu.  of  clover 
Threshed  42.000  bu.  of  oats     Graded  iJ4  miles  of  road 
I  ground  very  little  feed  with  it,  but  expect  to  do  a  lot  of 
grinding  this  winter. 

Repairs  Cost  Almost  Nothing  t£U^l^£l 

work  amounted  to  only  95  cents. 

Uses  Cheapest  Kerosene  work  I  used  only  40  gal- 
lons of  kerosene  at  all  loads." 
An/1  W/iw    after  J'ou  have  read  this  letter,  if  you  want  some  litera- 
/\nU  r^OWj  ture  on  the  subject  of  power  farming  with  a  Hart-Parr 
Oil  Tractor  which  will  prove  of  interest,  write  today  for  our  catalog,  tes- 
timonial folder  and  Plowing  and  Tilling  booklet. 

208  iawler  St.,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


None  of  us  seemed  to  realize  amid 
the  hardships  of  developing  farms  in 
eastern  Nebraska  in  the  seventies  or 
the  tribulations  of  battling  with  un- 
known climatic  conditions  in  far 
western  Nebraska  in  the  nineties, 
that  the  land  owning  farmer  would 
rise  some  day  to  the  full  height  of  a 
business  man  and  a  managing  director, 
capable  of  marketing  his  own  crop 
and  capable  of  buying  in  the  whole- 
sale markets  of  the  world  all  the 
goods  needed  in  his  business.  Capable 
of  this,  of  course,  in  co-operation 
with  his  fellow  farmers. 

This  future  was  glimpsed  by  a  few 
of  the  farmers  forty  years  ago  in  this 
state,  some  of  whom  lost  their  farms 
in  the  attempt  to  realize  the  early 
co-operative  movement  among  their 
fellows.  Thousands  of  Nebraska 
farmers  today  seem  to  catch  the  rising 
sunlight  of  this  vision  upon  the 
mountain  tops.  My  closing  sentence 
shall  comprehend  in  one  word,  all  the 
issues  which  are  "of  especial  interest 
to  farmers" — co-operation. 


POLK  COUNTY  INSTITUTE 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  The  Polk 
County  Farmers'  Institute  and  cow 
show  was  held  at  Stromsberg  Decem- 


ber 18  and  19,  1912.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  exhibits  in  all  de- 
partments, with  a  total  of  153  entries. 
The  corn  exhibits  were  very  fine  and 
uniform.  E.  M.  Swanson,  a  young 
farmer  living  near  Osceola,  won  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  ten  ears  of 
white  and  yellow  corn.  His  ten  white 
ears  won  sweepstakes,  which  makes 
him  the  owner  of  the  silver  trophy 
j  offered  by  the  First  National  Bank  of 
j  Stromsberg  and  also  the  Holstein  bull 
;  calf  offered  by  Nelson  Brothers.  The 
corn  show  and  lectures  were  held  in 
the  new  high  school  building.  A  do- 
mestic science  exhibition  in  connec- 
tion had  over  one  hundred  entries.  The 
lectures  were  attended  by  about  1,300 
people  during  the  two  days. 

Polk  Co.  G.  E.  SAMUELSON. 

We  Pay  6  Per 
Cent  Interest 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write  for  Information. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307   N   8TREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study  tin 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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AT  ALL  DEALERS 
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AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  L'L'Mat^E 

GENUINE  r  UNV^H 
STEEL  POSTS  AND  GATES 


J'^M^''^  l^^'Z^lxtlra  Large  Wi res 

Mjj^^f^^f  »^^J  Extra  Heavy  Galvanizinq. 
— '^%r^t "     Ext ra  St ronq  Weave 
—  at  the' Same  Low  Price 


Made  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH  CHICKENS 

is  plain  and  completely  told  in 
I'^CLE    SAM'S    POULTRY  BOOK 

A  complete  guide  to  poultry  culture 
written  by  government  experts.  Worth 
$10.00  to  you  and  sold  for  only  20  cents, 
and  by  our  plan  you  can  get  50  cents 
back.  Send  10  2-cent  stamps  or  2  dimes 
today  for  It.  You  can  get  it  only  from 
us.  Uncle  Sam  says  to  use  an  incubator 
to  get  the  most  satisfactory  resultsand 

THE  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

is  the  only  one  built  as  he  says'  an  incubator  should  be  made. 
Heavy,  strong,  of  best  material  and  modern  features  not  found 
in  any  other  machine.  Complete  control  of  heat.  .Hatches 
Chicks  that  Uive.  Guaranteed  five  years.  Freight  Paid.  Big 
catalog  free.  Send  for  it  today  and  get  your  chicks  onto  the 
high-priced  market  as  soon  as  possible.  Chickens  and  eggs 
will  be  higher  the  coming  season  than  you  have  known. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  43,  Fremont,  Nobr. 


Price 

Less  Than 


^Freight  Pre- 1 
\  pa  id  East  of  | 

I  Rockies 

TThat  Far  It 
You  Live  Beyond. 


Book] 
FREE! 


QUICK! 

Get  Johnson's  Book 

It  tells  so  many  laets  not  found  in  other 
books  that  you  need  it,  no  matter  which 
others  you  have.  Home  made,  home 
printed,  plain  and  practical  from  cover  to 
cover.    Tells  about  the 

OLD  TRUSTY 

Incubatoi — over  400,000  in  use— all  sold  on 
"30  to  90  days*  tree  trial,  10  year  guarantee— 
direct  from  factory.  Price  less  than  $10. 
Write  to  Johnson  and  read  his  book— then  select 
your  incubator. 

JOHNSON,  INCUBATOR  UIN,  Cliy  Center,  Neb. 


Ir  fT"  GEO.  H.  LEE'S 

■V  %  Great  Poultry  Remedy 

It  tones  the  system,  regulates 
the  bowels,  keeps  chicks  and 
fowls  in  fine  condition.  The  best  remedy  for  Roup, 
Colds,  Canker,  Swelled  Head,  Cholera,  Bowel 
Complaint,  etc.  Actual  figures  show  it  reduces 
chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Given  in  drinking  water 
—no  trouble.  Price  50  cts.  Lee's  Egg  Maker 
should  be  used  by  all  poultrymen.  Large  protein, 
every  ounce  digestible.  Brings  eggs,  makes 
chicks  thrive.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  sure  death  to  vermin. 
Paint  on  roosts;  It  kills  by  fumes.  Does  not  harm  towls. 
Lee's  fine  poultry  books  (3)  free.  Address 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1 134  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HATCHES  ON  A  GALLON 


GET 


Deal 


(PRICES 


Off  Square  \ 
Deal  Fence  First 


Send  for  this  catalog  and  price  list.  See 
what  it  means  to  you  to  buy  a  fence  wo- 
ven at  the  mill  that  makes  the  wire. 

Square  Deal  Fence  is  elastic,  springy— made 
>m  wire  that  is  hard  but  not  brittle.  The  wavy 
strand  wires  keep  Square  Deal  fences  tight  and  trim 
the  year  'round.  The  one-piece  stay  wires  help  sup- 
port the  fence — keep  it  from  sagging  between  posts  | 
and  from  buckling  at  the  bottom  to  let  the  pigs  under 
— requires  fewer  posts,  saving  money,  time  and  labor. 

The  Square  Deal  Lock— "the  knot  with  a 
.  rip  that  will  not  slip" — locks  every  strand  secure- 
ly so  stock  can't  spread  the  wires.  Mo  brittle  welds 
to  snap  —  locks  are  all  self  draining — moisture  will  J 
not  remain  iu  the  knot  and  rust  the  wires. 
Drop  Us  A  Postal  Today— get  our  catalog.price  I 
list,lucal  dealer's  name  and  a  high  grade,  four-section 
folding  2-foot  rule— all  FREE. 


KEYSTONE  STEEL  & 
WIRE  CO.  [in 
1411  Industrial  St. 
PEORIA  ILLINOIS 


Incubator 

See  whole  interior  thru 
ouble-double  glass  top. 
Tank  holds  month's  supply. 

Filling  to  a  Hatch 


Regulator  adjustable  to  thousandth  of  a 
degree,  acts  on  flame;  double  heating  sys- 
tem uses  a  I  Hhe  heat  -none  escapes,  none 
wasted— hatches  on  one  gallon.  Automatic 
ventilation.  Egg  turning  semi-automatic 
Foomy  nursery,  thick  wood  case,  enameled 
mahocany  steelcovering.  Anyone  can  use 
It  Big  hatches  certain  and  cheap.  Low 
direct  prices.    Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1 1 

Rayo  Incubator  Go. 


950  South  13th  St 


OMAHA.  NEB 


More  Chicks 


Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
hatched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
catalog  of  the  1913 
model  automatic 

QUEEN 
Incubator 

28  Pouits  ol  Superiority 
Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.  The  Queen  is  used  by  successful  poultry 
raisers  everywhere.  My  book  tells  you  all  about 
it  Your  copy  is  free.   Send  for  it  now,  today. 

P.  M.  WICKSTRUM.  Incubator  Man 
.  Cox  2» ,      Lincoln,  Neb. 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 

freight  prepaid. 
Bargain  Prices— 13c  per  rod  up 
Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat* 
tie.  Sheep,  Hogs.  Poultry.  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

save  you  big  money— give  you  highest 
Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
Dept.  42  THE  BROWN  FENCE  9  WIRE  CO..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


HOG  FENCE 


2^  inch t-8 


14 ce 


—  —  high  l**arod 
100  other  styles  of  Hog, 
Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Buy  from  factory  direct 
and  save  dealers  profit. 
Large  Catalogue  FREE. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  44      M uncle,  Ind 


a 


.55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank  ;  nursery,  self-reg- 
ulating.   Be^t  UO-cbick  hot-water 

I Bt  Paul,  Buffalo,  1 J  brooder.  $4.85.  Ordered  together. 
Easrai  City  or  I  $11. 50.  FrelchtPald  (E.  of  Rockies). 
fi*cio**  I  No  machines 
any  price  an 
better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price 
now  and  save  time.  Address 
Belli  Cltylncub«torCo.,Bo>149,RsclnTfilHg 

JPOUXTOY 
50  Thoroughbred  Rhode  Island  Red 

COCKERELS  AT  11.00  EACH  OR  SIX  FOR 

$6.00   XT  TAKEN   IN  NOVEMBER. 
Low    price    on    whole    lot    to    one  party. 
«K8.  JENNTE  MrKET  YIK,  Fairfield,  Neb. 

SEVENTY  PURE  BRED 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 

Choice  lot  of  big  birds,  tl  each.  Address — 
MB8.  MARY  MrKELYTE        Fairfield,  Neb. 

Read  the  adf.— S.  15.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Breed  Standards 

A  correspondent  who  writes  to  ask 
where  she  can  get  a  Standard  of  Per- 
fection, among  other  things  says:  "I 
was  at  a  big  poultry  show  recently, 
but  all  who  knew  anything  about 
poultry  were  very  busy  and  one  could 
get  very  little  information.  Such  a 
variety  of  shapes  and  colors  I  never 
saw  before!  It  was  really  very  con- 
fusing and  there  was  nothing  to  en- 
lighten one  except  the  appearance  of 
the  prize-winning  birds — and  I  could 
not  learn  anything  about  weights 
from  them." 

Any  poultry  paper  will  furnish  you 
a  Standard  of  Perfection  at  the  uni- 
form price  of  $2,  and  from  that  any- 
one can  learn  the  qualifications  and 
disqualifications  of  all  the  recog- 
nized breeds.  The  breeders  at  shows 
are  usually  only  too  willing  to  tell 
you  all  about  their  birds,  but  some- 
times it  is  hard  to  find  the  owners 
of  the  ones  you  want  to  know  about. 

At  local  shows  birds  are  often  ex- 
hibited that  are  in  no  way  represen- 
tatives of  the  best  of  their  kind,  so 
the  prize  winners  are  the  only  ones 
to  "tie  to"  if  you  do  not  know  what 
are  defects:  and  in  a  good  many 
cases  even  the  winners  at  a  small 
show  are  not  very  good  of  their  kind, 
but  being  the  best  on  exhibition  they 
take  the  ribbons. 

To  see  the  best  of  their  kind  in 
all  the  breeds  one  should  attend  the 
state  show,  which  will  be  held  at 
Grand  Island  this  year,  January  20 
to  24.  Anyone  interested  in  pure- 
bred poultry  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  go  some  distance  to  see  such  ex- 
hibits. 


Profits  in  Poultry 

The  question,  is  often  asked:  "Given 
good  feed  and  care,  how  much  profit 
per  hen  can  one  reasonably  expect 
from  a  flock?"  The  answer  should 
be  always,  "That  depends."  And  it 
depends  on  so  many  things  that  no 
definite  answer  can  be  given  except 
with  provisions.  Lately,  in  discussing 
the  question  with  a  business  man,  I 
answered  his  direct  question  in  that 
way,  saying  that  given  good,  strong 
stock  and  good  feed,  it  still  remained 
for  the  keeper  to  supply  the  much- 
needed  element  of  judgment,  of  -which 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  various 
formulas  for  a  balanced  ration.  Still, 
with  the  exercise  of  only  ordinary 
care,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
average  farm  flock  pays. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  con- 
ducted an  interesting  investigation 
during  the  past  year  in  co-operation 
with  individual  breeders  both  on 
farms  and  in  towns,  each  keeping 
their  flocks  under  the  usual  condi- 
tions and  without  advice  as  to  care 
and  feeding.  The  average  figures  for 
eighteen  farm  flocks  were  as  follows: 
Number  of  fowls,  121;  eggs  per  hen, 
71;  feed  cost  per  fowl,  61  cents,  labor 
cost  per  fowl,  28  cents;  total  value 
eggs  sold,  $121.14;  value  of  eggs 
used,  $18.41;  value  of  poultry  sold, 
$45.67;  value  of  poultry  used,  $13.76; 
profit  per  fowl,  87  cents. 

For  twelve  town  flocks  the  follow- 
ing report  was  made:  Number  of 
fowls,  forty-six;  eggs  per  hen, 
seventy;  foed  cost  per  fowl,  97  cents; 
labor  cost  per  fowl,  60  cents;  value 
of  eggs  sold,  $41.36;  value  of  eggs 
used.  $16.77;  value  of  poultry  sold, 
$29.28;  value  of  poultry  used,  $9.95; 
profit  per  fowl,  36  cents, 
i  The  greatest  profit  reported  for 
farm  fowls  was  $2.47  per  fowl  and 
the  greatest  for  town  flocks,  $1.64 
per  fowl. 

Note  that  the  number  of  eggs  per 
hen  was  in  all  cases  low  as  compared 
with  what  good  hens  are  capable  of 
doing  under  careful  feeding  and  man- 
agement. The  best  hen  in  the  Mis- 
souri contest  which  was  carried  on 
last  year  laid  281  eggs  in  twelve 
months.  A  great  many  laid  200  eggs. 
Out  of  100  pens  in  the  Connecticut 
contest,  only  eleven  fell  below  an 
average  of  150  eggs  per  hen. 

A  hen  that  will  not  lay  ten  dozen 
eggs  per  year  should  not  be  con- 
sidered up  to  the  standard  for  even 
farm  conditions,  for  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  a  flock  up  to  that 
average  if  the  care  is  what  it  deserves 
to  be.  Good  hens  can  be  made  to  re- 
turn an  average  profit  of  one  dol- 
lar each  per  year  with  just  ordinary 


good  care  and  attention,  and  as  much 
more  as  their  physical  limitations 
and  the  management  will  allow.  It's 
largely  up  to  the  keeper. 


Hens  That  Don't  Lay 

Why  don't  my  hens  lay?  I  have  a 
flock  of  sixty-five  pure-bred  Plv- 
mouth  Rocks,  young  and  old,  and  for 
the  past  month  have  been  feeding 
them  in  the  morning  three  quarts  of 
wheat,  which  I  scatter  in  the  litter 
the  night  before.  About  ten  o'clock 
I  give  them  a  wet  mash  of  two  quarts 
of  ground  corn  and  one  quart  of 
blood  meal.  At  night  I  strew  three 
ouarts  of  shelled  corn  in  the  litter. 
Thev  have  had  cabbage  and  oyster- 
shell  before  them  all  the  time.  About 
twice  a  week  I  give  them  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  Venetian  red  in  their 
drinking  water.  Some  of  them  did 
not  moult  until  November,  but  now 
all  of  them  seem  to  be  well  feathered. 
All  the  fall  they  have  been  running 
to  a  straw  pile,  where  they  could  get 
all  the  sprouted  wheat,  rye  and  oats 
they  wanted.  I  have  a  hen-house 
sixteen  by  eighteen  feet,  six  feet  high 
on  the  south  side  with  one  window, 
and  five  and  one-half  feet  on  the 
north.  The  floor  is  of  loose  dirt, 
and  in  the  morning  when  I  enter  the 
room  there  is  a  cloud  of  dust.  Would 
this  be  harmful  to  the  chickens?  I 
am  not  getting  any  eggs  at  present. 
Do  you  think  I  give  them  enough 
feed,,  and  how  much  would  you  give 
daily? — A  Reader. 

As  a  direct  question,  that's  a  poser. 
In  the  laying  contests  which  we  have 
followed  with  interest  the  past  year, 
it.  would  no  doubt  have  puzzled  the 
caretaker  who  fed  and  cared  for  all 
lots  alike  to  know  why  some  pens 
laid  well  and  others  scarcely  at  all 
under  the  same  conditions  and  fed 
on  well-balanced  rations.  Possibly 
your  hens  are  too  fat.  In  that  case 
cut  out  the  meal  in  your  wet  mash 
and  make  that  mostly  bran  instead 
of  corn  meal;  cut  down  the  whole 
corn  also.  If  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is 
available  keep  some  where  they  can 
get  it  every  day. 

To  stimulate  laying  after  the  moult 
I  have  found  it  well  to  season  the 
mash  with  salt  and  pepper  (black) 
and  add  a  little  sulphur  and  a  little 
mustard,  either  whole  or  ground.  Do 
not  put  in  much  ground  mustard  or 
the  fowls  will  not  like  it — just  a  dash 
that  will  not  be  noticed.  I  do  not 
know  the  value  of  buckwheat  bran., 
but  if  they  like  it  they  can  be  trusted 
to  eat  as  much  or  little  as  they  want. 

Try.  keeping  a  dray  mash  composed 
of  the  blood  meal,  bran  and  a  little 
shorts  and  corn-meal  where  they  can 
help  themselves  at  any  time.  Alfalfa 
meal  is  a  good  addition  to  this  dry 
mash  if  you  have  it.  Be  sure  that 
they  have  water  at  all  times.  That 
is  most  essential  to  laying  hens. 
Skimmed  milk  is  excellent  if  you 
have  it  also,  but  keep  water  within 
reach  too.  The  fact  that  they  have 
access  to  grain  in  the  strawpile  ought 
to  insure  plenty  to  eat. 


Big  corn  story  from  the  Randolph 
Times  (Cedar  county).  "E.  W.  Leicy 
finished  picking  his  corn  on  Wednes- 
day noon,  and  from  190  acres  har- 
vested 10,090,  or  an  average  of  53.6 
bushels  to  the  acre.  All  cribs  on  the 
place  are  full  and  7  000  bushels  are 
piled  on  the  ground  in  four  piles." 


Did  you  ever  see  a  boy  that  didn't 
want  to  get  cobs  from  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  the  pile? 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  GateFREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
communl  - 
ty  can  get1 
one  for 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  h  1b  nel  gh  bore.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  Bteel  frame.  All  No.  9  paWaniEod 
..ire  mesh.  Special  hinyes.  Patented  eelf-lockine 
latch.  Steel  center  brace.  UnbreakaUe.  Raises 
•t  either  end.  Sold  on  2  years'  trial  at  oar  spe- 
cial direct -to -you  factory  price  of  $4.95. 

W.  K.  VOORHEES.  Mgr  Standard  Mfg.  C».. 
304    M«ln  SI.        Ceojr  Falls,  loufa 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

* 


FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Bog  Fence  14c. 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence..22Hc. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
A  Many  styles  and  heights    Oar  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  nave. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  34  Winchester,  Ind. 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 


Butterfat  in  Milk 

A  reader  asks  if  there  is  any  known 
system  of  feeding  by  which  the  per 
cent  of  butterfat  in  the  milk  of  cows 
may  be  increased.  This  question  may 
be  answered  yes  and  no.  A  cow 
giving  milk  this  month  testing  4  per 
cent  fat  cannot  by  feeding  be  made 
to  give  milk  next  month  that  will  test 
above  that  figure.  In  general  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  ration 
fed  a  cow  does  not  influence  the  per 
cent  of  butterfat  in  her  milk;  the 
ration  affects  the  quantity  of  milk 
rather  than  the  quality.  Every  cow 
has  an  individuality  in  the  richness 
of  her  milk.  Thus  there  are  4  per 
cent  cows  and  5  per  cent  cows,  and 
they  are  not  changed  by  changing  the 
ration.  Of  course,  as  a  rule  the  per 
cent  of  butterfat  in  the  milk  increases 
toward  the  close  of  the  lactation 
period,  but  that  is  natural. 

But  Professor  Eckles  of  Missouri 
has  discovered  a  system  of  feeding 
by  which  a  cow  may  be  made  to  give 
milk  containing  a  higher  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  early  part  of  the  lactation 
period.  This  is  accomplished  by  hav- 
ing the  cow  in  high  condition  when 
she  freshen?.  Then  by  feeding  so  as 
to  allow  the  cow  to  draw  upon  her 
own  body  fat  the  per  cent  of  butterfat 
in  her  milk  is  perceptibly  increased 
until  she  ceases  to  draw  upon  her 
reserve.  Thus  a  cow  while  dry  may 
be  brought  into  high  condition  in 
order  to  influence  the  per  cent  of  fat 
in  her  milk  immediately  thereafter. 
This  is  a  very  different  proposition, 
however,  from  feeding  during  the 
lactation  period  to  try  to  change  the 
per  cent  of  fat.  The  latter,  as  we 
have  said,  is  not  successful. 


The  Color  Line 

The  Grout  oleomargarine  law  places 
a  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  upon 
artificially  colored  oleo;  on  the  un- 
colored  product  the  tax  is  only  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Of 
course,  the  colored  article  finds  a 
readier  sale  than  the  clear  white 
oleo.  By  a  careful  and  cunning  selec- 
tion of  naturally  high  colored  fats  and 
oils  the  packers  and  other  oleo  manu- 
facturers have  been  able  to  put  out 
colored  oleo  that  escapes  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Grout  law,  which  applies 
only  to   artificially   colored  product. 


Every  Joint 
Swings 


To  Fit 
Your  Land 


Here  13  the  only  fence  with  a  joint  that 
allows  the  line  wires  to  swing  up  or  down  , 
with  the  roll  of  the  land— yet  the  stay  wires 
are  always  upright.  That's  why  Apex  Fenee\ 
is  the  easiest  to  put  up,  saves  time  and  labor.l 
and  keeps  its  shape  best.  Goes  over  the  hilli- 
est  ground,  and  won't  bind,  buckle  or  snap. 

You  can  stretch  Apex  'till  it  hums.  The! 
tension  curves  allow  for  expansion  and  con- 
traction. You  can't  weaken  it  in  stretching. 
That  is  another  reason  it  doesn't' sag  or  snap.  | 

For  Longest  Service 

Apex  f?*ice  is  made  of  best  Open  Hea.-th  Steel  I 
— it's  springy,  tough,  elastic.  It  will  turn  the  j 
strongest  bull— and  holds  hogs  and  pigs.  Its  r 
superior  galvanizing  becomes  a  part  of  the  / 
wire— doesn't  flake,  crack  or  chip  off .  The  ten- J 
sion  curves  sllow  for  expansion  and  contrac- f 
tion.  Let  us  tell  you  other  reasons  why  APEXi 
is  a  longer  'usting,  better  looking  and  more/ 
economical  ience.  f 
Send  Your  Name!  If  we  have  no  dealer  J 
near  you  tell  us  how  much  fence  you  need^ 
and  what  heights  and  we  will  make  you 
u  special  proposition.  Address 

Janesville  Barb  Wire  Company 

1  1  9  South  Franklin  **  ,        JonebvUle.  "In. 


[K  1,  |h;/A  *i  " 


1  Li' 1 ''li' Ik 
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Because  of  this  evasion  the  Grout 
law  is  no  longer  effective  in  prevent- 
ing fraudulent  substitution  of  oleo  for 
butter. 

The  oleo  people  are  asking  congress 
to  repeal  the  Grout  law  by  passing 
the  Lever  bill  (a  different  bill  from 
the  Lever  federal  aid  bill).  They  are 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
accomplish  this.  On  the  other  hand 
the  dairy  interests  are  working  for 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  that  will  close 
up  the  gap  the  packers  have  found  in 
the  Grout  law.  The  dairymen's 
measure  is  the  Haugen  bill.  This  bill 
if  enacted  into  law  would  draw  the 
color  line  sharply,  and  would  prevent 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter 
substitutes  colored  in  imitation  of 
butter.  That  is,  it  would  reserve  the 
yellow  color  for  butter,  and  compel 
oleo  to  go  onto  the  market  white  or 
so  nearly  white  that  it  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  genuine  butter. 

The  packers  as  oleo  people  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  sell  all  the  oleo  they 
can,  but  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  sell  it  as  butter  to  unsuspecting 
buyers.  It  seems  to  us  that  enforcing 
the  color  line  is  the  only  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  The  oleo  people,  of 
course,  after  having  found  means  of 
making  their  product  yellow  without 
artificial  coloring  matter,  think  that 
it  is  unjust  to  compel  them  to  give  it 
up.    And  there  is  the  rub. 


Water  for  Cows 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  importance  of  warming  water  for 
dairy  cows  in  winter  to  save  feed. 
The  common  statement  is  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  warm  the  water  with  cobs, 
coal  or  wood  burned  in  a  tank  heater 
than  to  warm  it  with  valuable  feed 
in  the  bodies  of  the  cows.  It  does  not 
seem,  however,  that  to  save  feed  is 
the  most  important  reason  for  sup- 
plying something  warmer  than  ice 
water  to  cows. 

Armsby  of  the  Pennsylvania  station 
has  estimated  that  one  pound  of-  corn 
in  the  body  of  a  cow  will  warm 
seventy-five  pounds  of  water  from 
freezing  to  body  temperature.  An 
average  dairy  cow  will  drink  from 
seventy-five  to  100  pounds  of  water  a 
day.  To  warm  that  amount  of  water 
from  freezing  to  body  temperature 
would  require  a  little  more  than  a 
pound  of  corn.  That  would  be  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  feed  bill,  we 
must  admit. 

But  a  greater  reason  for  giving 
dairy  cows  water  above  the  freezing 
point  is  that  they  will  not  drink 
enough  water  when  it  is  very  cold. 
The  water  consumption  of  a  milch 
cow  is-  in  close  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  milk  she  is  giving.  Very 
high  producing  cows  consume  from 
250  to  300  pounds  daily.  It  is  natural 
to  conclude  from  this  that  the  milk 
flow  depends  rather  directly  upon  the 
consumption  of  water.  Therefore,  if 
a  cow  has  to  walk  a  considerable 
distance  through  the  cold  for  her 
water,  and  finds  the  tank  full  of  float- 
ing ice  when  she  gets  there,  or  has 
to  drink  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  she  will  drink 
enough  water  to  meet  her  needs. 
This  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  a 
smaller  milk  production. 

We  believe  that  providing  water 
considerably  above  the  freezing  point, 
so  that  cows  will  drink  generously 
of  it,  is  of  more  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  sufficient  water  con- 
sumption than  from  the  standpoint 
of  saving  feed  in  warming  the  water 
in  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  Water 
ought  to  be  provided  for  dairy  cows 
so  that  it  will  be  convenient  enough 
and  warm  enough  to  induce  them  to 
drink  a  normal  amount.  If  it  can 
be  as  warm  as  when  it  comes  from 
the  well,  so  much  the  better,  but 
certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  down 
to  the  freezing  point. 


CURRENCY  QUESTION  SIMPLE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Why  is  the 
money  question  such  a  hard  problem 
to  solve?  Answer:  Because  most 
human  beings  do  not  understand  the 
art  of  handling  money.  It  explodes 
in  their  hands,  and  they  cannot  tell 
why.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  those 
who  do  know  how  to  make  us  believe 
that  the  cause  of  that  explosion  is  a 
mystery;  they  choose  to  term  it 
"inelastic  currency."  Franzied  finance 
is  beyond  comprehension  by  the  aver- 
intelligence,  but  as  to  currency  and 
its  legitimate  functions,  it  is  the  most 
simple  of  all  economic  problems. 

Saunders  Co.  C.J.CARLSON. 


It  is  almost  seed  catalog  time. 


CHAM  SEPARATORS 


There's  no  good  reason 
why  you  should  wait  till 
spring  before  getting  one 

On  the  contrary  you  may  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  NOW  and  save  half 
its  cost  by  spring.  Moreover,  if  you  can't  conveniently  pay  cash 
you  can  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it 
will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

As  to  your  NEED  of  a  separator,  if  you  have  the  milk  of  even 
a  single  cow  to  cream  you  are  wasting  quantity  and  quality  of 
product  every  day  you  go  without  one.  This  waste  is  usually  greatest 
in  cold  weather  and  with  cows  old  in  lactation,  and  it  counts  most, 
of  course,  when  butter  prices  are  high.  Then  with  a  separator  there 
is'  always  the  sweet  warm  skimmilk,  and  saving  of  time  and  labor, 
in  addition. 

When  it  comes  to  a  choice  of  separators  DE  LAVAL  superiority 
is  now  universally  recognized.  Those  who  "know"  buy  the  DE 
LAVAL  to  begin  with.  Those  who  don't  "know"  replace  their  other 
separator  with  a  DE  LAVAL  later — thousands  of  users  do  that  every 
year.  If  you  already  have  some  other  machine  the  sooner  you 
exchange  it  for  a  DE  LAVAL  the  better. 

Why  not  start  1913  right  in  dairying?  SEE  and  TRY  a  DE 
LAVAL  NOW  when  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  investigate  thoroughly. 
The  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  b«i  glad  to  set  up  a  machine  for 
you  and  give  you  a  free  trial  of  it. 

The  new  Ti-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hind  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques- 
tions are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner 
should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  it'  j  ou  mention  this  paper.  New  1913 
De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.     Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Before  You  Milk  Your  Cows  Again  Write 
GREAT  WESTERN  FBFF 

SEPARATOR  Book  Sent  intt 

Our  free  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  cream  and  butter-profit  facts.\ 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  all  the  cream,  highest  quality  cream, 
with  least-work  and  biggest  profits  for  the  longest  term  of  years.  It  shows 
you  in  plain  figures  how  to  make  from  $5.00  to  $15.00  more  from 
every  cow,  per  year,  whether  you  now  own  a  cream  separator 
or  not.    Don't  you  want  this  great  book,  FREE?    Get  all  the 


Facts  You  Want  to  Know  About  Separators 

Read  about  the  Great  Western.  Note  tbat  the  bowl  delivers  cream  from  the  top  and 
sic i iii-milk  from  the  bottom,  so  there's  no  chance  of  their  mixing.  It  is  self  drain- 
inganri  sell-flushinp;  there  are  no  long  tubes,  no  minute  slots,  corners,  crevices, 
or  ragged  edges  to  hold  milk  and  collect  dirt.  The  Great  Western  is  ball-bearing 
throughout.  Perfectly  uniform  balls,  60  to  100%  harder  than  regular.  Ball  races 
tempered  so  file  cannot  cut  them.  We  w  ill  arrange  for  you  to  get  a  Great 
Western  on  any  kind  of  a  trial  to  prove  that  our  claims  are  not  strong  enough. 

your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  for  the  big,  fine. 


\[nurl  J»st  mail  us 
l^lOlrVi  illustrated  0 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,  293-C  Second  Ave., 


Rock  Island,  III. 


Write  Me  Tonight  %fa 

■  1913  propo^  If  C\ 
m  Sepa-  aU      m \l 


Send  me  your  name  and  address  quick  for  my  1913  propcj 
sition  and  price  on  a  Galloway  Bath-in-Oil  Cream  Sepa 
rator.  _Get  my  catalog  describing  its  remarkable 
construction— its  low  tank  and  high 

crank— round  corners,  easy  to  I   m.  Where 

clean— close  skimming  de-  3f  La,  W^^mI Ty?™^? 

vice  that  brings  you  big  *  IVC,wbiTmv 

I'll  give  you  30  to_  90  days  to 


then 

purchase — 


its 


test  the  machine.     Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.   Isn't  that  fair? 
But  first  get  my  catalog  and  1913  offer. 
Mail  postal  or  letter  now.  Address 

Wni.  Galloway*  Pres., 

The  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  403DA Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo, 

Remember — We  Carry  Stocks.  o(  All  Oar  Haehines  at  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Council  Blnffs  and  Minneapolis,  Insuring  Prompt  Shipment* 


Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress at  once  for  yourcopy 
Learn  about  the  silo  door  you 
can  open  and  close  with  one 
arm.  Most  convenient,  and 
safest.  Lets  you  keep  silo  door 
closed  airtight  protecting  your 
silage  all  year  around. 

The  Hinge  Door 

(Copyrighted) 

and  Lansing  Silos 

Your  choice  of  two  famous 
makes.  Hinge  door  has  safe 
ladder— all  steel  door  frame- 
strong  anchor  base— Billet  steel 
hoops— dozens  of  big  features. 
Catalog  tells  all.  Write  today 
Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Offices,Lincoln,Neb. 

l  lawing,  Mich.    MarTville,   Mo.  Minneapolis 
^R»pi.l9.  U    East  SI.  Louis,  111,    Topoka,  Ku. 
^>eDver,  Col.  Spokane, Wash.    Write  Dept.  $g  tea  rest  Offi< 


MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 


Advertising  Is  literature.     Study  the  ado 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

it  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk:   making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
•  mall  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  Illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  18 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western    orders    filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1116 
SAINSniDtl.  N.Y. 
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JW.  Salt  NAHUfMn***: 
^Proprietors.  PniuADEifK* 


Lewis'  Lye 

The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 
for  Soap  Making  at  Home 

fifty  eight  years  Lewis'  Lye  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose  and  thrifty  women  everywhere  are  today 
saving  money  by  making  the  soap  needed  in  the 
household,  themselves.    No  matter  where  you  live 
—  you  can  do  the  same. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet  of  soap-making  recipes,  sug- 
gestions, and  new  uses  for  Lewis'  Lye  in  the  home  and  on  the 
farm.  Lewis'  Lye  makes  the  most  satisfactory  soap  because 
it  is 

Made  by  Manufacturing  Chemists  and 
is  Guaranteed  Absolutely  Pure 

If  you  value  your  skin  —  don't  think  of  making  hard  or 
soft  soap  ;  or  cleaning  with  anything  but  the  genuine — which 
your  grocer  will  vouch  for  in  quality  as  best  for  — 

—  Cleaning  — Making  Soap 

—  Disinfecting  —  Spraying  Trees 

—  Destroying  Vermin      —  Conditioning  Hogs 

—  Softening  Water         —  And  all  general  purposes. 
Our  free  booklet  suggests  half  a  hundred  other  uses  for 

Lewis'  Lye  that  you'll  be  glad  to  know  about.  Send  for  a 
copy  today.   Simply  address: 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Manufacturing  Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA 


bsci^atioixs 


-Farm  Account  Book; 


KNOW  HOW  MUCH  YOU  MAKE  THIS  YEAR 

No  one  shall  pay  a  cent  for  Blckmoro's  Farm  Aocount  Book.  Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 
address.  Business  farming  puts  money  in  the  bank.  This  book  is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form— more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  i  laborer's  time  record;  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  64  pages;  for  Ink  or  pencil. 
Not  a  cheap  affair.  Its  quality  is  in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE'S  GALL  CURE 

Asoothing,  healing  salve,  the  old-time  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  highpriced 
to  take  cnances  of  losing  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  heals  anacures 
Harness  and  Saddle  Galls,  Rope  Burn,  Cuts,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keeps  them  sound 
and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don't  have  to  lay  the  horse  oft.  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure 
cores  while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  incows.  Look  out  tor  substitutes 
and  cheap  imitations.  Be  sure  to  ask  tor  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  at  the' store.  The  work- 
horse trade  mark  on  every  box.  Farm  Account  Book  is  ready.  Send  today. 


BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO. 


Box  204  Old  Town,  Maine 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  rue. 
I'll  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company. — 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

The  services  of  our  field  mm  In  the  selection  of 
pine  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

Bayne  &  Toof  s  Durocs 

Messrs.  J.  O.  Bayne  and  R.  E.  Toof, 
Aurora,  Nebraska,  'have  a  fine  combination 
lot  of  fifty  head  of  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows 
for  thi  ir  sale  February  5.  This  date  our 
readers  will  note  is  changed  from  February 
4,  the  date  which  they  had  previously 
claimed.  This  offering  represents  the  tops 
ranging  in  ages  from  gilts  to  tried  sows, 
and  includes  many  of  the  most  valuable 
brood  sows  from  both  herds.  The  three 
sires  represented — B  &  R's  Wonder,  Wonder 
Improved  and  Bayne's  Critic — would  do 
credit  to  any  herd,  and  the  two  former  are 
the  sires  of  most  of  the  gilts  and  fall  sows 
in  the  sale.  Three  better  bred  and  more 
valuable  sires  than  the  three  above  men- 
tioned are  not  contained  in  any  one  herd 
In  the  state  that  we  know  of.  The  offering 
will  also  contain  daughters  of  Crimson 
Wonder  Again,  Valley  Chief,  Lincoln  Won- 
der, Chief's  Colonel  and  H  A's  Choice 
Goods.  Remember  that  this  will  be  one  of 
the  important  sales  of  Duroc  Jersey  sows. 
Orville  O.  Jones'  Big:  Type  Polands 

Orville  O.  Jones,  York,  Nebraska,  will 
sell  forty  head  of  choice,  big  type  Poland 
China  sows  in  his  sale  February  21.  Mr. 
Jones  is  peculiarly  well  fixed  for  this  sale 
by  reason  of  a  large  number  of  growthy 
fall  sows  and  a  surplus  of  valuable  tried 
sows  that  are  listed  for  the  sale.  The 
balance  of  the  offering  will  be  %rowthy 
spring  gilts.  The  gilts  and  fall  sows  are 
largely  sired  by  the  valuable  big  type  boar. 
Jumbo  The  Great,  by  Wade's  Jumbo.  We 
consider  Jumbo  The  Great  an  exceptional 
individual  and  a  good  demonstration  of  the 
size  and  quality  combination  that  has  made 
Nebraska  Polands  famous.  Also  in  service 
in  the  herd  is  Long  Chief,  Jr..  a  litter 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Long  Chief  2d, 
and  Big  King  by  Big  Price,  dam  by  Long 
King.  Therefore,  the  blood  lines  represented 
in  the  litters  sold  in  this  sale  are  a  com- 
bination of  Long  Chief,  Long  King  .and 
Jumbo  breeding  that  is  without  doubt,  of 
great  value  in  any  herd.  Keep  this  sale 
in  mind. 

Hekrdle's  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

We  have  a  very  encouraging  communica- 
tion from  A.  A-  Hekrdle,  Stanton,  Nebraska, 
proprietor  of  the  Union  Creek  Herd  of 
Duroc  Jersey  swine,  stating  that  he  has 
had  an  unusually  good  trade  on  boars  the 
past  season,  having  been  obliged  to  return 
a  number  of  orders.  Mr.  Hekrdle  states 
that  he  has  never  received  so  many  In- 
quiries as  this  year  and  the  biggest  share 
of  them  are  credited  to  his  advertisement 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  In  one  day  he 
has  received  as  high  as  four  orders  for 
boars  and  also  orders  for  five  or  six  gilts, 
and  has  sold  over  fifty  head  of  boars  at  an 
average  of  $30  per  head.  Mr.  Hekrdle 
has  thirty  head  of  spring  and  fall  sows 
of  the  same  quality  and  blood  lines  as  the 
boars  for  which  he  has  had  such  good 
demand,  and  will  close  these  out  at  reason- 
able prices.  They  are  bred  to  Proud  Won- 
der, Challenger  I  Am,  a  good  son  of  Medoc 
Choice  Goods,  and  other  well  bred  sires. 
Mr.  Hekrdle  guarantees  satisfaction.  Write 
him  and  mention  ad  in  this  paper. 
Herman   Kulil   Will   Disperse   Poland  Herd 

Having   recently   purchased   a   farm  that 


Making  Beef 

Economically 


Si 


The  business  of  the  steer-raising  farmer  is  to  turn  feed 
into  beef  at  the  lowest  cost  and  in  the  shortest  time.  But 
the  fattening  steer  wastes  a  good  portion  of  his  ration,  which 
is  the  reason  why  you  let  your  hogs  follow  the  steers  to  get  the  whole 
grain  which  they  pass  off  as  waste. 

The  cause  of  this  waste  is  poor  digestion — the  inability  of  the  animal  to  ex- 
tract from  its  ration,  in  proportion  to  the  large  amount  consumed,  those  nutrients  which 
make  for  beef,  blood  and  muscle.    Tonics  are  needed  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the 
digestive  organsof  the  steer— to  sharpen  its  appetite  and  keep  the  system  generally  toned  up. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 


Prepared  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  R.)  is  a  scientific  preparation  which  will 
produce  these  results.    Its  actions  are  manifold.    By  acting  directly  on  the 
digestive  organs  it  helps  the  steer  turn  more  food  into  flesh.    It  helps  the  animal  to  vigorous  maturity  and 
wards  off  disease  .germs.    The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  remarks  on  the  ingredients  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
printed  to  the  right,  speak  volumes  for  this  guaranteed  flesh  and  milk  producer.   Now  read 

Our  proposition:    Procure  of  your  dealer  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.    TJse  it  all  winter  and  sp-,in°- 
25-lb.  pails  at  $i.6o  or  io>lb.  sacks  $5.00.    Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Ifitdoes 
not  pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back.    Every  pound  sold  on  this  guarantee. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will. 


FREE. 


»  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  o 
narg?  if  you  will  send  him  full  details.    Mention  this  paper  and  send  2c  stamp. 


96-page  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains: 
Hux  Vomica.  Digestive 

and  Nerve  Tonic. 
Quassia.  DigestiveTonic 

and  Worm  Expeller. 
Sulphate  of  Iron.  Blood 

Builder    anil  General 

Tonic. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Laxa- 
tive and  Liver  Tonic. 
Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 

Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salts.  Laxative. 

Nitrate  of  Potash.  Stim- 
ulates kidneys. 

Charcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases. 

Fenugreek.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  is  carefully 
compounded  by  Dr.Hess 
(M.D.,D.V.S.),  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  makes  busy  hens  in  January.     It  tones  up  the 

dormant  egg  organs,  brings  back  the  scratch  and  cackle,  takes  the  hens  out  of  the  loafer  and  puts 
them  into  the  layer  class,  and  you  will  plainly  see  the  results  of  feeding  Pan-a-ce-a  in  the  egg  basket. 
The  cost  is  hardly  worth  considering — a  penny's  worth  feeds  thirty  fowls.     Sold  on  the  same  monev- 

back  guarantee  as  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.     1%  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb. 
pail  $2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West).    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will 
Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Book,  Free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 

READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


is  not  improved  for  handling  pure  bred  hogs. 
H.  P.  Kuhl,  Florence,  Nebraska,  has  decided 
to  disperse  his  entire  herd  of  Poland  China 
sows  in  his  sale  February  13.  We  recently 
saw  this  sale  offering  and  believe  it  will 
be  one  rff  the  fine  lots  of  big  type  Poland 
China  sows  to  sell  this  winter.  Mr.  Kuhl 
will,  of  course,  suffer  a  loss  by  disposing 
of  his  herd  of  valuable  tried  sows,  as  they 
represent  some  of  the  highest  priced  Poland 
China  se  ws  sold  at  auction  at  the  time  Mr. 
Kuhl  was  building  up  his  herd,  but  they 
are  a  good  producing  lot  and  will  be  wortii 
the  competition  of  breeders  who  want  good 
sows  of  known  value.  He  will  also  sell 
his  gieat  prize  winning  herd  boar.  Big 
Tom,  and  also  his  half  interest  in  L's 
Quality,  the  $255  top  son  of  Blue  Valley 
Quality.  The  sows  Include  fifteen  yearling 
and  tried  sows  by  Long  King,  Cavett's  Big 
Hadley,  Cloverdale  Hadley,  Big  Victor,  Big 
Tom,  and  Miller's  Happy  Tecumseh.  The 
yearlings  and  gilts  are  mostly  by  Big  Tom. 
with  a  few  by  King  Giant  and  D's  Defender! 
Get  a  catalog  of  this  sale. 

Schaldecker  &  Son's  Big:  Type  Polands 

J.  A.  Schaldecker  &  Son,  Grafton,  Ne- 
braska, have  listed  forty  head  of  big  type 
Poland  China  sows  for  their  sale  February  1. 
The  Schaldecker  &  Son  herd  has  been  estab- 
lished from  a  foundation  of  Mastodon  and 
Wonder  breeding  through  individuals  that 
were  invariably  the  tops  from  some  of  the 
best  dispersion  sales  in  the  country.  This 
sale  offering  is  a  good  one,  consisting  of 
four  tried  sows,  six  yearlings  and  thirty 
big  spring  and  winter  gilts.  It  is  sired 
largely  by  King  Mastodon,  Jr.,  by  King 
Mastodon.  King  Mastodon,  Jr.,  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Hickey  herd  when  a  pig 
auw  after  two  years  of  service  in  the 
Schaldecker  herd  he  has  been  resold  to  Mr. 
Hickey.  who  considers  him  as  valuable  a 
proposition  as  he  could  find.  King  Mas- 
todon, Jr.,  has  been  replaced  by  the  well 
known  sire  and  prize  winner.  B's  Great 
Hadley.  a  hog  that  did  valuable  service  in 
the  herd  of  Herman  Baltz.  B  s  Great  Had- 
ley should  make  a  very  satisfactory  cross 
with  the  big,  smooth  Mastodon  gilts  listed 
for  this  sale.  Also,  in  service  in  the  herd  is 
Big  Sensation,  a  show  boar  by  Vindicator, 
and  a  grandson  of  Jumbo  The  Great. 

Lonergan's  Choice  Poland  Offering 

We  recently  saw  the  fifty  head  of  sows 
listed  by  D.  C.  Lonergan  for  his  annual 
sow  sale,  February  12,  Florence,  Nebraska. 
Frankly  put,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  ^i.-iosi 
valuable  bunch  of  sows  ever  solfT^>Cy  Mr. 
Lonergan  from  the  stand'  ,int  of  individu- 
ality, blood  lines  and  ser  ,»-eable  conditio.fi 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  ,  !markabl'  Ber- 
ing, with'' a  large  percent  ";  •  •  t>=  Victor 
breeding,  and  a  number  01  .  '  '  t  sows  in 
the  sale  are  sired  by  or  bred  to  Big  Victor. 
He  will  sell  the  first  and  second  prize 
senior  yearling  sows  by  Guy's  Price  2d,  and 
cut  of  a  dam  by  Big  Victor  and  bred  to 
Big  Tom.  He  is  including  May,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Big  Victor,  and  the  dam  of  the 
first  prize  Futurity  Jack,  bred  to  L's  Quality; 
Katy  2d  by  Guy's  Price  2d,  bred  to  Big 
Victor,  and  a  fall  two-year-old  out  of  her 
by  Big  Victor  bred  to  L's  Quality,  a  choice 
line  of  fall  sows  by  I  Am  Big  Too;  a  fine 
growthy  spring  gilt  by  I  Am  Big  Too  that 
was  the  top  gilt  in  Harry  Dodds'  fall  sale; 
Lakeside  Belle,  a  fine  Big  Victor  sow; 
Victor's  Goods,  an  attraction,  by  Big  Victor, 
out  of  Olin's  Choice.  The  offering  is  bred 
to  Big  Omaha,  Big  Victor,  Big  Tom,  &> 
Quality  and  Guy's  Price  Last.  Get  a  cat- 
alog of  this  sale. 

Breeders'  Percheron   and  Belgian  Sale 

On  January  22  and  23,  at  the  Lincoln 
fair  grounds,  will  be  sold  sixty  head  of 
imported  and  home-bred  Percheron  and 
Belgian  stallions  and  mares.  This  sale 
represents  consignments  from  well  known 
Nebraska  herds  of  registered  draft  horses, 
ancl  is  under  the  management  of  C.  F. 
Way  and  H.  K.  Frantz,  room  418,  First 
National  bank  building,  Lincoln.  The  con- 
signors are  W.  H.  Kerr.  Bennington;  F.  A. 
Stooker,  Dunbar;  Straub  Brothers,  Avoca; 
George  Clark,  Lincoln;  W.  C.  Hayhurst. 
Shelby;  Arthur  Runnels,  Milford,  and  H. 
K.  Frantz,  Havelock.  The  writer  is  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  herds  from  which  these 
consignments  are  made  and  knows  that 
they  represent  a  high  standard.  Some  of 
the  horses  are  on  exhibit  and  in  fitting  at 
the  barns  at  the  fair  grounds  now,  and 
judging  from  the  merit  of  the  horses  we 
saw  out  there,  this  sale  will  certainly  give 
an  opportunity  for  selections  that  are  of 
great  value.  Mr.  Way  showed  us  a  line-up 
of  Percheron  and  Belgian  mares  that  weigh 
close  to  the  ton  mark  on  the  average  and 
that  are  a  very  fine  lot.  These  mares  are 
big,  and  of  good  type,  are  regular  pro- 
ducers and  show  well  in  foal.  An  inter- 
esting catalog  and  detailed  information  on 
this  offering  can  be  had  upon  application 
to  either  Mr.  Way  or  Mr.  Frantz. 

Immune  Big  Type  Polands 

C.  W.  Francisco,  Inland,  Nebraska,  has 
a  few  extra  growthy,  heavy  boned  Poland 
China  spring  boars  for  sale  that  he  is  offer- 
ing at  real  bargain  prices.  The  reason  that 
these  are  still  on  hand  Is  that  Mr.  Fran- 
cisco's herd  passed  through  the  disease  this 
fall  and  he  has  not  made  any  effort  to  dis- 
pose of  the  surplus  saved.  Three  of  these 
are  sired  by  the  great  heavy  boned  boar 
which  Mr.  Francisco  used  last  season,  Great 
Victor  by  Big  Victor;  one  by  Sampson,  one 
by  Great  Sampson  and  one  by  Pan  Ex. 
Great  Victor  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
sires  ever  used  in  that  section  of  the  state 
during  his  short  career  in  service,  and  Mr. 
Francisco  has  five  head  of  last  fall  male 
pigs  by  him  that  are  strictly  show  propo- 
sitions. These  too  are  of  course  for  sale, 
and  any  breeder  who  is  looking  for  a  young 
pig  should  communicate  in  regard  to  them. 
Mr.  Francisco  also  offers  fifteen  head  of 
yearling  and  tried  sows  bred  for  March 
farrow  to  Young  Combination  and  to  two 
of  the  spring  boars  by  Great  Victor.  All 
of  this  stock  passed  through  the  cholera 
early  last  fall  and  is  now  in  a  thrifty, 
healthy  condition  and  are,  of  course,  worth 
considerable  more  on  this  account.  The 
prices  on  all  this  .stock  is  very  reasonable 
and  inquiry  should  be  directed  to  Mr.  Fran- 
cisco at  once.  They  are  a  good  lot  of  big 
type  Polands.  Kindly  mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  when  writing. 

"Cody" — "Artist" 

The  above  are  the  recorded  names  of  the 
two  grey  two-year-old  home-bred  Percheron 
stallions  offered  for  sale  by  R.  C.  Firme, 
Hastings,  Nebraska.  The  writer  has  had 
much  satisfaction  in  being  shown  this  pair 
of  colts  on  different  occasions  and  having 
recently   seen   them  we  are   In   a  position 
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lo  say  advisedly  that  they  represent  two 
.if  the  best  values  in  home-bred  Percheron 
stallions  we  have  seen  this  season.  They 
are  big,  clean,  flat-boned,  smooth-turned, 
toppy  fellows'  with  good  quality  and  size. 
Both  are  sired  by  Gerard  and  one  is  out  of 
a  Calypso  and  the  other  out  of  a  Deducteur 
dam.  Thay  are  strongly  bred  along  the 
Brilliant  lines,  tracing  five  and  eight  times 
to  Brilliant.  They  weigh  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen hundred  pounds  respectively  and  are 
out  of  a  fine,  big.  drafty  span  of  mares. 
We  consider  either  of  these  colts  good 
enough  to  be  put  to  any  mse.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Firme  is  not  dealing  ex- 
tensively in  horses',  he  is  not  In  a  position 
to  grow  these  colts  out  and  will  sell  them 
at  a  moderate  price,  considering  quality. 
Mr.  Firme  also  has  a  very  fine  herd  of 
registered  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  has  a  few 
choice  serviceable  young  bulls  for  sale.  See 
advertisement  of  "Cody"  and  "Artist"  in 
this  is^ue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  and 
write  for  descriptions  and  prices,  mention- 
ing this  paper.  A  visit  to  this  farm  will 
be  of  Interest  to  you. 

Great  Combination  Sale  of  Herefords 
Mousel  Brothers,  Cambridge.  Nebraska, 
are  managing  a  two  days'  combination  sale 
of  Hereford"  cattle  at  Grand  Island,  Ne- 
braska, February  14  and  15,  that  will  con- 
tain mere  really  high  class  and  valuable 
breeding  cattle  than  have  been  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  that  section  of  the  corn  belt.  The 
consignors'  to  this  sale  represent  the  cream 
of  the  Hereford  industry  in  Nebraska,  con- 
sisting of  consignments  from  the  herd  of 
o.  J2.  Green.  Genoa;  A.  C.  Smith,  Lexington; 
Kd  Rodwell,  Cambridge;  Thompson  Bros.. 
West  Point;  J.  O.  Benger  &  Son,  Callaway; 
Fred  Mues,  F^dison;  Dauchie  Brothers,  Stock- 
ville;  Mousel  Brothers.  Cambridge;  Hugh 
Whiteford.  Gilford,  Missouri,  and  Gudgell 
*  Simpson,  Independence.  Missouri.  One 
hundred  and  ten  head  are  listed  for  these 
two  days'  sales,  consisting  of  sixty  bul's 
of  serviceable  .ages  and  fifty  females.  To 
our  Nebraska  readers,  who  have  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Nebraska  breeders  con- 
signing to  this  sale,  we  do  not  need  call 
pttention  to  the  fact  that  you  will  recog- 
nize in  these  breeders  the  ownership  of  a 
class  of  Hereford  cattle  that  represent 
maximum  value  in  blood  lines  and  prize 
winning  individuality.  The  management  of 
the  sale  is  in  the  hands  of  parties  in  whom 
Hereford  breeders  have  utmost  confidence 
and  whose  ability  to  select  a  sale  offering 
is  beyond  question.  We  have  seen  much 
of  the  stuff  consigned  to  this  sale  and 
believe  it  to  represent  the  greatest  value 
for  sale  in  the  line  of  Herefords.  Make 
application  early  ''or  a  catalog  of  this  sale. 
Smith  &  Sons  \ebraska  Type  Poland* 
Much  sie>  *f  '"e  attaches  to  the  ex- 
pression "N*  .  a  ia  type"  when  used  in 
i'onnect:on  with  the  Poland  China  breed,  as 
Nebraska  Poland  Chinas  are  looked  upon  as 
the  type  of  'premier  value.  Albert  Smith 
&  Sons'  herd  of  Poland  Chinas,  Superior, 
Nebraska,  approaches  a  point  of  perfection 
in  Nebraska  type  Polands  that  is  well  at 
the  top.  They  have  an  excellent  lot  of 
spring  gilts  and  fall  and  tried  sows  for 
their  annual  bred  sow  sale  February  4, 
representing  Smith's  Big  Hadley.  Victor's 
Prospect,  Jumbo.  Jr.,  and  Mogul's  Model. 
The  three  first  mentioned  sires  are  well 
advertised  in  connection  with  this  herd  and 
their  get  are  well  known  as  a  valuable 
kind.  Mogul's  Model  gives  a  line  of  breed- 
ing to  this  herd  that  is  worthy  of  special 
comment  because  he  is  of  a  line  of  breed- 
ing that  gives  an  additional  cross  of  blood 
lines  that  was  the  foundation  for  the  Smith 
herd,  viz.,  Blain's  Combination  and  Pawnee 
Chief.  Mogul's  Model  Is  a  seven-year-old 
hog  that  was  purchased  at  the  beginning 
of  the  breeding  season  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  added  value  to  sows  offered  in  this 
sale  that  will  be  mated  with  him.  This 
hog,  of  course,  is  thin  in  flesh  and  has  lost 
his  show  form  on  account  of  advanced 
years,  but  we  can  recommend  his  mating^ 
to  purchasers  at  this  sale  because  we  know 
that  he  has  been  one  of  the  very  valuable 
Poland  China  sires.  He  is  sired  by  Mogul 
by  Blain's  Tecumseh  Mogul.  His  sire  was 
the  sire  of  some  of  the  best  big,  smooth 
sows  that  were  sold  at  auction  a  few  years 
hack.  Mogul's  Model  won  first  and  reserve 
championship  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
in  his  yearling  form.  We  believe  that  he 
will  make  a  great  cross  with  the  line  of 
choice  sows  in  the  Smith  &  Sons'  herd  and 
the  blood  lines  should  blend  well.  Watch 
for  announcement  of  this  sale. 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

i'oland  Chinas 

—  Ben   Bell,    Beattie,  Kans. 
— Chas.   Herring,    Columbus,  Neb. 
-H.   Baltz,   Fremont,  Neb. 
-R.  B.  Baird,  Central  City,  Neb. 
-Wm.  Wright,   Allen,  Neb. 
-Chas.   Schram,  Newcastle,  Neb. 
-Coleman    Bros.,    Ithaca,  Neb. 
-Geo.    Kissinger,    Milford,  Neb. 
-H.  C.  McGath,   Foster,  Neb.  Sale 

at  Hooper,  Neb. 
-J.  A.  Schaldecker,  Grafton,  Neb. 
-Albert  Smith  &  Sons,   Superior,  Neb. 
-H.  B.  Taylor,   Farnam,  Neb. 
-J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
-Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Neb. 
-D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb. 
-Herman  Kuhl,  Florence,  Neb. 
-Thos.  F.  Walker,  Alexandria,  Neb. 

Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
-C.  A.  Niebur,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
-O.  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 
-C.   C.   Ingram,    Bloomington,  Neb. 
-C.  C.  Mather  &  H.  I.  Wolfe,  O'Neill. 
-Wm.    Drake   &    Son,    Friend,  Neb. 

Dispersion  sale. 
-E.  P.   Hedberg,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
-John   King,   Albion,  Neb. 
-P.  O.  Oswald,  Wisner,  Neb. 
— Wm.  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 

Duroc  Jerseys 
-H.  B.  Miner,  Guide  Rock,  Neb. 
-C.  T.  Eggert,  Jr.,  Aurora,  Neb. 
-S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
-C.  E.  Peterson,  Genoa,  Neb. 
-W.  E.   Reitzel  and  E.   E.  Johnson, 

Genoa,  Neb. 

-J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons.  Clarks,  Neb. 
-C.  E.  Clauff  and  Sam  Wilson.  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb. 
-David   Boesiger,   Cortland,  Neb. 
-A.   J.    Duerr    Milford,  Neb. 
-R.  E.  Toof  &  J.  O.  Bayne,  Aurora. 
-J.  E.  Rowe,  Aurora,  Neb. 
-R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa,  Neb. 
-Fred   Nelson,   Lindsay,  Neb. 
-H.   H.   Shaw,   Hebron,  Neb. 
-A.    R.    Barnes,    Albion,  Neb. 
-J.  E.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb. 
-W.  H.  Swartsley   &   Son,  Riverdalc. 
-Wm.    Severns,    Tamora,  Neb. 
-Con  McCarthy,  York,  Neb. 
-Geo.  Briggs  &  Son.  Clay  Center. 
-Geo.  W.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
-George   Davis,   Milford,  Neb. 
-Emil  Anderson.  Edgar,  Neb. 
-Elmer   E.    &   N.    T.    Youngs,  Lex- 
ington, Neb. 
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-C.  P. 


-Wm. 
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Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 
Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
Pamuelson,  Osceola,  Neb. 

Hampshires 
Paulsen,  Nora,  Neb.  100  head. 
Chester  Whites 
Bartlett,  Pierce,  Neb. 
Chas  H.   Murray,   Friend,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
F.  M.  Hall  &  T.  C.  Callahan.  Sale 
at  Columbus,  Neb. 
K.   F.   Dietsch.   Orleans.  Neb.  Sale 
at  Scribner,  Neb. 

R.   D.  Morassy  &  Son,  Dorchester. 
■Chas.  A.  Slepicka,  Tobias,  Neb. 
■L.  L.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb. 
-George     Allen.     Lexington.  Neb. 
Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Herefords 
and    17 — Combination    sale,  South 
Omaha.    W.   N.   Rogers,   Mgr.,  Mc- 
Cook,  Neb. 

and  15 — Combination  sale,  Grand 
Island,  Neb.  Mousel  Bros.,  Cam- 
bridge,   Neb.,  managers. 

Polled  Durhams 

\chenbach  Bros.,   Washington,  Kas. 
Draft  Horses 
and   23 — Breeders'    tale,    state  fair 
grounds.  Lincoln.  H.  K.  Frantz  and 
C.   F.  Way,  Lincoln,  managers. 

29    and    31 — Breeders'  Registered 
Draft  Horse  Sale,  Bloomington,  111. 
—  Combination      sale.      State  Fair 
Grounds,  Lincoln.    Percy  Baird,  Mgr. 
Farms 

-Administrator  sale,  Bell  estate, 
Beattie,  Kas. 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
I'll  send  you  the  name  and  address 
of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company. — 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Our  Serum  Must  Save  Cholera 
Infected  Hogs  Before  We  Sell  a  Dose 


That's  how  rigid  are  our  tests.  Every  dose  of  Mulford  Hog 
Cholera  Serum  is  from  a  lot  of  serum  that  has  saved  the  lives 
of  Cholera  Infected  Hogs.  For  instance,  out  of  6  hogs  in- 
fected with  cholera,  we  treat  4  with  our  serum.  These  4 
must  recover,  while  the  other  2  must  die  with  cholera  before 
we  ship  the  serum.  Your  hogs  can't  help  being  immune  to 
hog  cholera  or,  if  sick  with  cholera,  may  be  saved,  if  your 
veterinarian  immunizes  them  with 


Mulford  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

A  Reliable  Immunizing  Agent 

Reliable,  not  only  because  it  is  tested  so  thoroughly,  but  its  entire  pro- 
duction is  under  the  supervision  of  Biological  Experts.  The  reliability 
of  our  products  has  won  for  us  an  enviable  reputation  among  physicians 
and  veterinarians  throughout  the  world. 

Send  for  Valuable  Free  Booklet  giving  methods  for  preventing  and 
controlling  hog  cholera.  _  ,       ...»     ,  ^ 

Other  Mulford  Products 

Tested  Tuberculin,  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines. 
Mallem,  Antitoxin  for  Lockjaw,  Abortin  and  Abor- 
tus Bacterin,  Pneumo  Strep  Mixed  Bacterin  for 
'Shipping  Fever,"  Equine  Pneumonia,  etc. 

H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.,  Chemists 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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K.  F.  Dietsch's  Second  Annual  Offering 


From 


The  Elm  Grove  Herd 


•Of- 


Shorthorn  Cattle 

To  be  Sold  at  the  Sale  Pavilion  in 

Scribner,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  15 

A  Choice  Lot  of  Scotch  and  Scotch  Topped  Cattla  Consisting 
of  12  High  Class  Bulls  of  serviceable  ages  and  28  Females 

Dietsch's  High  Class  Shorthorn  Offering 

Buyers  at  K.  F.  Dietsch's  Shorthorn  sale  at  Scribner.  Nebraska,  a  year  ago 
v.  ill  recall  the  excellent  class  of  cattle  offered  in  this  sale  and  no  doubt 
have  cause  for  congratulations  that  they  were  buyers  in  this  sale  on  account 
of  the  good  values  and  fair  treatment  received.  The  offering  of  cattle  that 
Mr.  Dietsch  will  sell  in  this  .'ale  is  nr  better  from  every  standpoint  than  those 
sold  a  year  ago  and  include  some  herd  bulls  and  foundation  females  that  are 
rood  enough  to  go  into  service  in  any  pure  bred  herd.  The  bulls  are  an  un- 
usually attractive  lot,  many  of  them  of  straight  Scotch  breeding  and  of  show 
merit.  One  of  the  very  best  Scotch  bull-i  to  be  sold  at  auction  this  season  U 
Lot  1.  in  this  sale,  VICTOR  STAR,  a  white  yearling  of  modern  show  type,  thick 
of  flesh,  short  legs,  heavy  boned,  well-sprung  rib,  even  side  lines,  two  Mood  ends, 
typical  Scotch  head  and  horn  and  coat  and  covering  that  indicates  his  rich- 
ness of  pedigree  and  extreme  worth  as  a  sire.  He  is  got  by  the  celebrated 
Morning  Star,  and  out  of  Victor's  Secret,  i  Cruickshank  Secret.  This  calf  has 
been  in  service  in  the  herd  and  a  number  of  the  females  in  this*  consignment 
are  mated  with  him.  The  other  sires  used  in  this  offering  are  SCOTCH  LAD,  a 
Cruickshank  Ramsden,  and  GOLDEN  PRIXCE  by  the  noted  Lord  Missie  2d,  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Imp.  Rose  Alpine.  Fourteen  head  of  the  offering  are 
sired  by  Morning  Star,  the  sire  of  the  choice  white  bull  de  cribed  above;  14 
head  are  by  SCOTCH  LAD,  a  choicely  bred  Cruickshank  Ramsden,  and  the 
ethers  by  the  well  known  Scotch  sires  Imp.  Scotch  Bank,  Victor's  Roan  Duke, 
Royal  Gloster,  Roan  Star  2d,  Rosamond.  Canute  and  Idlewild  Favorite.  Some  of 
the  best  known  Scotch  families  are  represented  in  this  sale,  and  the  offering,  as 
a  whole,  combines  a  richness  of  pedigree  and  excellence  of  modern  Shorthorn  type 
that  merits  high  class  patronage.  A  number  of  the  cows  have  fine  calves  at  foot 
and  the  most  of  the  females  are  well  along  in  calf.  The  12  head  of  bulls  are 
exceptionally  choice.  We  need  not  comment  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Dietsch  in 
conducting  his  s'ales  as  all  the  patrons  of  his  previous  pale  at  this  point  were  well 
treated  and  well  satisfied.  The  same  liberal  and  satisfactory  treatment  will  be 
given  to  buyers  at  this  sale.  An  interesting  and  attractive  catalog  of  this  sale 
can  be  had  upon  application  to  Mr.  Dietsch. — H.   C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 


K.  F.  DIETSCH 


Cols.  T.  ('.  Callahan  and  Milt  Knight,  Aut-ts. 


Orleans,  Nebraska 

H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field:  lan 
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Big  Type,  Choice 
Individual  Bred, 

DUROC  JERSEY  SOWS 
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IN 


Miner's  Annual  Sow  Sale 


IN 


Guide  Rock,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Jan.  16 

23  Fall  Gilts  by  Model  H  by  the  historic  Biggins'  Model  bred  to 

SUNKIST  CHIEF 

First  Prize  Pig  Iowa  State  Fair  1912  and  twelve 
— =tried  sows  bred  to  Model  H  = 

SOUS    BRED   TO    SUNKIST  CHIEF 

The  leader  line  in  H.  B.  Miner's  annual  bred  sow  sale  at  Guide  Rock,  Neb., 
January  1G,  is  SUNKIST  CHIEF,  the  first  prize  yearling  pig  at  the  1912  Iowa 
State  Fair.  Mr.  Miner  offers  23  big-type  Duroc  fall  sows  by  the  great 
MODEL  H  by  Higgins'  Model,  bred  for  March  farrow  to  SUNKIST  CHIEF. 
SUNKIST  CHIEF  won  first  in  the  Duroc  class  in  the  biggest  Duroc  Jersey  hog 
show  in  America  and  comes  from  a  prize  winning  family  of  Durocs.  His  dam, 
Lulu,  is  the  only  Duroc  sow  we  know  of  that  produced  a  first  prize  state  fair 
winner  four  years-  in  succession.  SUNKIST  CHIEF  won  first  in  his  class, 
headed  the  second  prize  young  herd,  fourth  prize  get  of  sire  and  second  prize 
produce  of  sow  exhibits  at  Iowa  State  Fair.  1912.  He  is  a  growthy  kind,  com- 
bines size  and  quality,  has  big  bone,  and  his  matings  with  the  23  daughters  of 
MODEL  II  in  this  sale  are  valuable  for  breeder  or  farmer.  The  balance  of  this 
offering  consists  of  12  tried  sows  that  havi  "made  good"  as  producers  for  Mr. 
Miner  and  that  produced  the  choice  lot  of  boars  sold  in  his  sale  last  fall. 
Rose  Banker  by  Advance  Banker  by  Proud  Advance  and  other  sows  by  Pearl's 
Golden  Rule,  Bonnie  K,  Proud  Advance,  Pilot  Chief  and  others  of  the  most 
noted  sires  of  the  breed  give  an  idea  of  the  excellence  of  blood  lines  in  this 
offering.  This  offering  is  choice  enough  for  the  pure  bred  man  and  none  too 
choice  for  the  farmer.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Miner. — 
H.   C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalogs  address — 

H.  B.  MINER      Guide  Rock,  Neb. 


Cols.    Brennan,    Denny    and    Craven,  A  nets. 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 
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POLAND  CHINAS 


IMMUNE  POLAND  CHINAS— BIG  TYPE 

Six  big-type  Poland  China  spring  boars,  good  ones:  15  yearling  and  tried 
sows,  bred  for  early  March  farrow  and  5  extra  good  1912  fall  boars  of  show 
quality  for  sale.  Good  big-type  blood  lines,  thrifty,  and  have  passed  through 
cholera  the  past  season.     Low  prices  for   quick  sale. 

C.  W.  FRANCISCO  inland,  Neb. 

(Three-year-old    Shorthorn  Bull  For  Sale  Cheap) 


A  FEW  EXTRA  CHOICE  BIG  TYPE  BRED  GILTS 

A   limited  number  of  choice,   big   type   bred   Poland   China   gilts  of   Long   Chief,  Long 
King  and  Big  Price  breeding,  bred  to  a  son  of  Long  King's  Model,  a  son  of  Big  Price 
and  a  son  of  Wade's  Jumbo.     PRICED  REASONABLE  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
F.  H.   CONNELLY  MILFORD,  NEBRASKA 

HOLMES'  BIO  PO LANDS 
lerd  boar,  Prince,  (farrowed  Mar.  23,  1910,) 
or  sale.  Good  enough  to  head  any  herd, 
prlng  boars  out  of  Prince  and  Hyden's  Big 
ladley.  Write  for  particulars  and  pedigrees 
.  E.  HOLMES        BLOOMINGTON,  NEB. 


FIFTY    BIG    TYPE    BRED  SOWS 
Fifty    high    class,  big    type    bred  Poland 
China    sows   and    a    few    select    males  for 
sale     at     reasonable     prices.  Inspection 
solicited.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  M.   COLEMAN  BELGRADE,  NEB. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


20  CHOICE  DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  MALES 

These    are    mostly    sired    by    CRIMSON  WONDER    BOY    by    A    Crimson    Wonder  and 

LINCOLN    LAD  by    Lincoln    Wonder.  They  are   a  uniform   lot  of    pigs   with  strong 

bone,   good  feet  and  plenty  of  quality.  Priced  right  for  quick   sale.  Address — 

DAVID   BOKSIGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 

DUROC    JERSEY    BRED  SOWS 

30  head  spring  and  fall  sows  bred  to  Proud 
Wonder.  Challenger  I  Am,  and  a  good  son  of 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  for  saie  privately.  Good 
breeding  and  quality,  and  priced  worth  the 
money         A.  A.  HEKRDLE,  Stanton,  Neb. 


70  DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and     for     my     public  sale 

FEBRUARY    25TH.  1913. 
E    J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall   sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and   mated  for 

early    farrow    with    prize    winning    sires.     For   sale  at    reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Choice   yearling   herd    boar   and   a  number 
of    spring     pigs    of     good     Berkshire  type 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  P.  SCHERZINGER                NORA,  NEB 

 ^RED^OLLS  

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of    either    Bex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.      Address    or  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB         k^LAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

MULE  FOOTED  HOGS 

Mule  Foot  Hogs  are  hardy,  prolific  and  less 
susceptible  to  swine  diseases.  Salable  stock. 
John  H.  Dunlap,  Box  406,   Williamsport,  Ohio. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE  Z?rX\™£ 

onable.   F.  C.  Bnschow  ft  Song,  Bine  Hill,  Neb 

HORSES^ 

Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Impor  ed  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  good  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money.  66  head 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 
HENRY  BECK   LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


PERCHER0HS 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE  OF  THL 
OLDEST  ANL 

LARQEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


Our 
horses  are 
big,  smooth 
flat-boned  fel- 
lows, with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation.    Will  please 
the  most  critical.    Prices  rea- 
sonable.     Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Go. 

IOJT   13  L/WCOL*,  IDES. 


Burress  Brothers 

BREEDERS  OF 

Percheron  and  Belgian 

HORSES 

We  have  good,  big-boned  draft  stallions, 
all  ages,  for  sale.  Our  horses  are  pasture 
raised  and  acclimated.  We  own  and  are 
producing  colts  from  the  imported  mares 
that  won  firsts  and  sweepstakes  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1908.  Our  horses 
won  18  prizes  at  Nebraska  and  S.  Dak. 
State   Fairs  and   Sioux  City   Fair,  1912. 

We  also  have  some  extra  big,  high 
grade  stallions  of  the  ton  kind  for  sale. 
Come  and  see  our  horses  before  you 
buy.      Barns    in  town. 

BURRESS  BROTHERS 

CARROLL,  Wayne  County,  NEBRASKA 

Carroll  is  located  on  the  C.  St.  P.  M. 
&  O.  Railway,  60  miles  west  of  Sioux 
City,  120  miles  northwest  of  Omaha.  Ref- 
erences: First  National  Bank  of  Carroll, 
Citizens'    National    Bank    at  Wayne. 


Tiwa  Darnhamn  Stallions.  Home  grown. 
I  WO  rBIBnerUll  Registered,  Big  ones.  2  & 
3  yrs.  old.  Fred  Chandler.  R. 7. Charlton,  Iowa 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


"CODY" — "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
sale  in  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  inspection  and  are  sound. 
Description  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  interest  the  man  in  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at  moderate  price. 

Address  or  visit 


R.  G.  FIRME 

Scotch 


and  Scotch-topped 
Bulls  For  Sale 


Hastings,  Neb. 

Shorthorn 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


Tour  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  in  plain  figures,  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate. 
FOilD  &  HARRINGTON,  Parker,  So.  Dak. 


 HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS  

HOLSTEIN  HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Sir    Woodland,    No.    87284,    by    Dekel  Paul 
Pontiac,     a     fine     two-year-old  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull.     A  proven  breeder. 
W.   H.   BECHTEL,   Pawnee  City,  Nebraska 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

15  spring  boars,  20  gilts,  3  yearling  sows. 
Well  bred  and  belted;  good  bone  and  length. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
THOMAS   T.   NICHOL  POOLE.  NEB. 


AGENTS  $3  a  Day 

NEW  PATENTED  AUTOMATIC 

CURRY  COMB 

Made  of  best  cold  rolled 
fceel.  Horsemen  delighted. 
Takes  just  half  the  time 
to  clean  a  horse.  Keeps 
the  teeth  always  clean; 
no  clogging  with  hair  ana 
dirt.  A  B.  Pett  says:  "It's  a  dandy.  Sold  14  last 
night  to  my  neighbors."  Easy  seller.  Big  profits. 
Going  fast.  Write  quick.  Free  pimple  to  worker*. 
TUUBAS  MFG.  CO  ,  8813  Wayi.o  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer 
advertisers.  I  know  them  all  to  be 
reliable.  They  will  give  you  a  "square 
deal."— S,  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


I  ■  ■  -  -t-i^A^Yii  ■  ■  ■  rV 


H.  C.  McKelvle,  Field  Man 
The  services  of  cur  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 

BLANK  S    SHORTHORNS    AVERAGE  $90 

Blank  Brothers-'  Shorthorn  sale,  Frank- 
lin, Nebraska,  was  a  success  from  every 
standpoint.  The  cattle  sold  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  sellers  and  worth  the  money 
to  the  buyers.  The  offering,  of  course,  was 
as  adverti-ed — one  of  extreme  merit  from 
a  practical  standpoint.  Col.  Bellows  was 
in  good  form  and  sold  the  offering  in  a 
short  time.  Below  is  list  of  prices  of 
$75  and  over: 

1 —  John    Olmsted,    Guide    Rock  .  .  .  .  $105 . 00 

2 —  G.    Lauer.    Macon   85.00 

:i — C.  W.  Johnson,  Red  Cloud   120.00 

4 —  John    Leeper,    Auburn   75.00 

5 —  C.    W.    Johnson   90. 00 

6 —  John  Blank,   Franklin   87.50 

7 —  F.   R.   Banet,   Adams   147.50 

9 — G.    Lauer   :  .  .  .  .  85.00 

10—  William  Fagan  &  Son,  Abbott..  85.00 

11 —  William  Fagan  &  Son   85.00 

12 —  John    Leeper    77.50 

13 —  John    Leeper    77.50 

14 —  Otis  Roberts,   Red  Cloud   105.00 

15—  A.   Versaw,   Blue   Hill   100.00 

16 —  E.   B.   Thompson,   Bloomington .  .  80.00 

17 —  Henry   Ebke,   Upland   110.00 

IS — George    Pohleng,    Upland   77.50 

19 — James    Miller,    Franklin   85.00 

21—  William  Fagan  &  Son   85.00 

22 —  Henry    Kuper,     Humboldt   90.00 

23 —  William  Fagan  &  Son   85.00 

24 —  J.   T.   Blank.    Franklin   87.50 

26 — C.    W.    Johnson   87.50 

■11 — S.    Leinemann,    Bloomington....  90.00 

28 —  Henry  Kuper    107.50 

29 —  p    F.   Ver.aw,  Franklin   97.50 

.10— James   Miller    95.00 

31 —  John    Leeper    77.50 

32 —  George   Kleen,   Franklin   115.00 

:s:i— C.    W.    Johnson   75.00 

34 — C.    W.    Johnson   127.50 

37 —  John   Olmsted    112.50 

38—  William  Fagan  &  Son   82.50 

41 — G.  W.   VanSickle.   Riverton   100.00 

12 — H.    Chaney,    Franklin   110.00 


$103.38 
146.76 
123.15 


SOUTH    OMAHA    SHORTHORN  SALE 

The  combination  Shorthorn  sale,  South 
Omaha,  under  the  management  of  C.  A. 
Saunders,  Manilla,  Iowa,  was  well  attended 
and  the  offering  was  appreciated.  The 
bulls  were  In  especially  strong  demand  and 
sold  readily  at  an  average  of  $146.76.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Anderson,  Wausa,  Nebraska,  pur- 
chased the  top  bull,  a  choice  son  of  the 
historic  Ring  Master,  at  $255.  The  bulls 
were  uniformly  good.  Some  of  the  female 
sorts  were  thin,  but  on  the  whole  the  offer- 
ing was  of  useful  appearance.  Cols.  Woods 
and  Kraschel  conducted  the  sale.  Below  is 
li  t  of  prices  of  $75  and  over: 

Summary 
31  females    brought ..  $3,200.05  ,  av 

26  bulls    brought   3,815.00;  av 

57  head    brought   7,020.00;  av 

2 —  H.   B.   Cavanaugh,   Neola,   la .  .  .  .  $150  .  00 

3 —  Tom    Stanton.    Wheaton,    111....  105.00 

4 —  M.  C.  Vansell  &  Son,  Muscotah, 

Kans   160.00 

5 —  August  Fennern,  Avoca,  la   100.00 

6 —  August   Fennern    105.00 

7 —  Templeton  &  Sons,  Tekamah...  100.00 
9 — H.  C.  Lewis,  Council  Bluffs,   la.  85.00 

10 — William    Schultz,    Schuyler   170.00 

12 — Rude  &  Son,   Moorehead,   la....  95.00 

14 —  Templeton    &    Sons   85.00 

15 —  H.    B.    Cavanaugh   85.00 

17 —  William   Schultz    160.00 

18 —  M.    Steuvers,    Hooper   175.00 

19 —  C.    O.   Timpe,   Fontanelle   80.00 

20 —  Templeton    &    Sons   120.00 

22—  Templeton    &    Sons.   95.00 

23 —  Templeton    &    Sons.....'   90.00 

25 — Ed    Schultz.    Clarkson   105.00 

27 —  Templeton    &    Sons   145.00 

28 —  Templeton    &    Sons   130.00 

29 —  Templeton    &    Sons   80.00 

31 —  C.  M.  Bird,  Gothenburg   205.00 

32 —  Rude    &    Son   205.00 

33 —  F.  J.  Novotny,  Clarkron   210.00 

34 —  John   A.   Martin,   Clyde,   Mo....  165.00 

35—  C.    M.    Bird   130.00 

36—  H.   C.   Prince.....'   195.00 

38 —  C.   J.   Anderson.   Wausa   255.00 

39—  Joe  Sihoenlg.   Mineola,   la   100.00 

40 —  Frank  K.  Barr,  Clarinda,  la....  205.00 

41 —  H.    Cramer,    Onawa.    Ia   145.00 

42—  Antone    Novotna.    Clarkson   200.00 

43 —  Frank  Schearfear.  West  Point..  140.00 

44 —  H.    B.    Cavanaugh   100.00 

45—  A.   F.    Bleick   75.00 

4b— C.    M.    Bird   110.00 

47 —  C.    M.    Bird   155.00 

48 —  Matt   Meyer,    Avoca   165.00 

49 —  Waller    Brothers,    Linwood   150.00 

50 —  P.   W.  Weberg,    Denlson,   la....  200.00 

53 —  H.  G.  Clark,   Craig   180.00 

54—  — Carlson,  Brothers1,    Wausa   125.00 

55 —  L.   G.   Todd,   Union   100.00 

59 —  John   Peter.   Jr.,   Clarkson   200.00 

60—  C.    M.    Bird   150.00 


RED  POLLS  AVERAGE  $109.09 

The  McKelvie  &  Son  Red  Polled  disper- 
sion sale  was  largely  attended  locally  and 
by  buyers  from  a  distance.  The  offering 
was  worth  more  money  because  of  Its  un- 
usual uniformity  and  high  standard  repre- 
sentation of  this  breed  of  cattle.  However, 
the  result  of  the  sale  shows  an  Increasing 
inclination  for  better  cattle  of  the  pure  bred 
kind  and  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  fact  that  good  cattle  are  the  one  best 
bet  in  the  livestock  field  today.  It  is  still 
a  fact,  as  the  record  of  sales  of  pure  bred 
females  of  all  the  breeds  of  cattle  show, 
that  the  cow  is  still  the  cheapest  buy  In 
proportion  to  her  real  value  of  anything  of 
the  cow  kind,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  she  will  be  appreciated  from  the 
standpoint  of  her  real  producing  worth. 
T.  C.  Dungan  of  Oregon,  Missouri,  was  the 
heaviest  buyer  and  landed  sixteen  head  of 
the  top  cattle  from  the  sale.  T.  J.  Mc- 
Kihley  of  Junction  City.  Kansas,  was  also 
a  good  buyer  and  liberal  bidder.  Other 
buyers  will  be  noted  in  the  list  of  sales 
below.  The  writer  feels  really  enthused 
over  this  sale  and  also  over  the  combination 
Shorthorn  sale.  South  Omaha,  the  day  before 
because  of  the  good  crowds  that  were  In 
attendance  at  both  sales  that  demonstrates 
the    way   of   the   undercurrent   which  will, 


in  a  short  time,  be  a  reality;  and  good 
cattle  will  then  sell  as  high  or  higher  than 
they  have  ever  sold  before.  Col.  Callahan 
conducted  this  sale  in  good  form.  Below  is 
list  of  prices  of  $75  and  over: 
Summary 

35  females    brought ...  $3,622.00  ;  av..$103.50 

9  bulls    brought   1,187.50;  av..  131.83 

44  head    brought   4,810.00;  av.  .  109.09 

1 —  T.   C.   Dungan,   Oregon,  Mo  $190.00 

2 —  Mon   Broderick,   Fairfield   100.00 

3 —  1.    II.    Ransom.   Clay  Center....  100.00 

4 —  T.    C.     Dungan   130.00 

5 —  C.  R.  Anthony,  Lexington   125.00 

6 —  J.   T.   Rathbun.   Fairbury   132.50 

7 —  T.    C.    Dungan   157.50 

8  —  Henry    Kovar,    Wilber   125.00 

9 — Mike    Saathoff,    Glenville   127.50 

11 —  Grover    Grissow,    Fairfield   75.00 

12 —  R.  C.   Meader.   Fairfield   82.50 

13—  T.    J.    McKinley,    Junction  City, 
Kans   112.50 


C. 
C. 
J. 

c. 
c. 

B. 


14—  T 

15—  T. 

16—  T. 

17—  T. 

18—  T. 

19—  H. 

20—  T. 

21—  T.  C. 
2  2 — C. 

23—  C. 

24—  C. 

25—  T. 

26—  1. 

27—  T. 

28 —  W, 
'29 — Oscar 

30 —  W.  R 

31—  J.  E. 


Dungan   125.00 

Dungan   147.50 

McKinley   95.00 

Dungan   82.50 

McKinley   125.00 

Francisco,    Hastings   117.50 

McKinley   132.50 

Dungan   100.00 

R.  Lathrop,  Inland   75.00 

P.  Thompson.  Beatrice   145.00 

P.   Thompson   130.00 

J.    McKinley   100.00 

Ransom   150.00 

McKinley   115.00 

Freeland,  Effingham,  Kas.  120.00 

Peterson,    Ohiowa   107.50 

Freeland   125.00 

Rowe,    Stockham .......  .  125.00 


H. 
J. 
R. 


32 — Oscar   Peterson    112.50 


33— T. 

35—  T. 

36—  T. 

37 —  T. 

38—  T. 

39 —  T. 

40  — T. 

41  — T. 

42—  T. 

43 —  T. 

44—  T. 


McKinley   115.00 

Dungan   100.00 

Dungan   100.00 

Dungan   100.00 

Dungan   100.00 

Dungan   100.00 

Dungan   75.00 

Dungan.   75.00 

Dungan   75.00 

Dungan   75.00 

Dungan   75.00 


Many  a  good  wagon  box  has  been 
ruined  for  hauling  grain  because  a 
loose  rub-iron  was  neglected  until  the 
wheel  had  worn  a  great  gash  in  the 
corner.  Rub-irons  are  cheaper  than 
new  wagon  boxes. 


Have  you  any  threadbare  spots  in 
your  fields? 


A  happy  hog  is  a  profitable  hog. 
Keep  the  hogs  happy. 

WATCH  YOUR  SHEEP 

Since  early  history  sheep  have  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  life  of  man.  They 
have  furnished  both  sustenance  and  clothing  for 
the  body,  and  today  sheep  farming  on. either 
a  large  or  small  seals  id  a  profitable  Industry. 
However,  success  lies  in  watching  the  flock.  It 
demands  earnest  attention  and  pays  fcr  it,  be 
cause  sheep  are  themost 
delicate  ol  our  domestic 
animals  rtd  respond 
most  readily  to  care. 
They  are  subject  to 
many  ai  ments  that  need 
proper  treatrrent.  The 
seciet  of  success  is  re- 
cognizing an  ailment 
ar  d  treating  it  properly 
and  at  ence.  Tien  there 
is  no  doubt  about  a  cure. 
Every  sheep  owner 
sh<  uld  be:  tb'.e  to  treat 
his  flock  promptly. 
To  all  sheep  owners  our 
500  page  Veterinary 
Manual  will  be  a  great 
assistance.  It  is  by  F. 
Humphreys,  M.  D.,V.  S  , 
and  shows  how  to  diag- 
nose diseases  and  treat  them.  This  book  is 
given  absolutely  tree  to  any  farmer  on  request. 
A  postcard  directed  to  Humphreys'  Homeo- 
pathic Medicine  Co.,  156  William  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  bring  you  this  valuable  treatise 
on  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  flock  by  return 
mail.  While  we  make  this  liberal  offer  in  order 
to  introduce  Humphreys'  Veterinary  Specifics, 
you  do  not  need  to  order  any  remedies  to  sect  re 
the  book  free.  Every  man  who  owns  a  flock  should 
have  the  Manual  at  hand  for  ready  reference. 


^AUCTIONEERS' 

Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.    Term  opens  January  6,  1913. 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL 
Fourteenth  &  Grand  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.   B.   Carpenter.    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


S/5TO*/00 

PER  DAY, 

Thoro,  Scientific  mall 
course.  Catalog  Free.  National  Auctioneer- 
IngSchoolof  America,  Dept.  11, Lincoln.Neb. 


T.   C.  CALLAHAN — Fine   Stock  Auctioneer 

Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto,  B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Let  Me  Book  Your  Winter  Sale  Date 

Can  make  right  terms  and  give  satisfaction 
on  block  or  In  ring.  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

COL.  RAY  PAGE,  Friend,  Neb. 
 Phone   82,   Independent  Line  

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Anctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l   Bank   Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Advertising  Is  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publliher. 


Wednesday,  January  1,  1913. 
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BEN 
ELL'S 


Select  Offering  of  B 


IG 

ONED 


Poland  China  Brood  Sows 

Tft  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM,  21-2  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 

BEATTIE,  KANSAS,  THURSDAY,  JAN.  9,  1913 

60  HEAD  of  the  truly  big-boned  Bell  kind  of  Poland  Chinas,  representing  the  great  sires,  Bell  Metal,  What's  Ex, 
B's  Hercules  and  Nebraska  jumbo  and  bred  to  five  of  the  greatest  big  type  boars  known  to  the  breed,  viz: 
Bell  Metal,  What's  Ex,  B's  Hercules  by  Nebraska  Jumbo,  Bell's  A  Wonder  by  A  Wonder,  and  out  of  Mammoth 
Giantess  ist  by  Long  King,  and  Bell's  Long  King,  by  Long  King's  Equal.  This  offering  consists  of  principally 
tried  sows,  mostly  yearlings  that  have  produced  good  litters  the  past  season  and  been  carried  through  the  summer 
season  with  practically  no  grain.    They  are  as  valuable 


a  lot  of  sows  from  a  producing  standpoint  as  I  have  ever 
sold,  and  while  probably  not  as  growthy,  in  some  instances 
as  I  have  sold,  they  are  of  the  big  kind  and  from  the 
same  good  blood  lines  that  have  made  my  sales  a  suc- 
cess. I  can  conscientiously  recommend  this  offering  of 
sows  to  my  old  customers  or  to  new  buyers  who  want 
really  valuable  big  type  Poland  China  sows. 

Catalogs  are  now  ready  for  distribution  and  can  be 
had  upon  application  to 

B.  M.  BELL,  BEATTIE,  KANS. 


COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELTIE,  Fieldman 


BEN  BELL'S  BIG  BONED  POLAND  CHINA  SOWS 

The  accompanying  sale  announcement  of  sixty  head  of  big  type  Poland  China 
sows  to  be  sold  by  Ben  Bell,  Beattie,  Kansas,  January  9th,  should  be  noted  closely 
by  intending  purchasers  of  big  type  Poland  China  sows,  as  the  Bell  Poland  Chinas 
have  a  value  as  foundation  stock  that  is  unexcelled.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  many  of  Mr.  Bell's  sales  and,  in  fact,  the  writer  has  been  a  purchaser 
of  some  of  the  good  sows  sold  from  this  herd  and  knows  from  experience  that  they 
are  the  kind  that  develop  large,  produce  large,  even  litters  and  raise  them  well. 
This  offering  of  sixty  head  is  one  of  extreme  value,  representing  a  half  dozen  of  the 
greatest  big  type  Poland  China  boars  known  to  the  breed.  When  Mr.  Bell  was 
obliged  to  select  new  lines  of  breeding  to  cross  on  the  Bell  Metal  and  What's  Ex 
stuff,  he  made  a  thorough  search  for  that  line  of  breeding  and  individuality  that 
would  best  perpetuate  the  good  type  already  established  in  this  herd.  These  new 
blood  lines  are  represented  in  the  boars  B's  Hercules,  a  1,000-pound  kind  by  Ne- 
braska Jumbo  and  out  of  Excellence  by  What's  Ex;  Bell's  A  Wonder  by  the  now 
historic  A  Wonder  out  of  Mammoth  Giantess  1st  by  Long  King,  and  Bell's  Long 
King  by  Long  King's  Equal  by  Long  King  and  out  of  Philecta  by  Prospect.  After 
a  season's  service,  the  matings  of  the  above  sires  with  What's  Ex,  Bell  Metal  and 
Nebraska  Jumbo  dams  have  proven  entirely  satisfactory,  and  we  believe  that  this 
cross  gives  the  maximum  value  in  big  type  Poland  China  blood  lines.  The  writer 
regards  Bell  Metal  and  What's  Ex  as  the  two  greatest  Expansion  bred  boars  ever 
produced.  This  offering  of  sows  is  offered  in  a  very  useful  condition,  having  been 
grown  the  past  summer  under  ordinary  conditions  and  will  be  offered  in  this  sale  in 
plain,  serviceable  shape.  Many  of  them  will  mature  large  and  the  buyer  can  de- 
pend upon  large,  even  litters.  A  large  part  of  the  offering  will  farrow  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March.  We  urge  that  you  apply  for  catalog 
of  this  sale  and  make  a  special  effort  to  attend.  Parties  who  cannot  attend  the 
sale  can  make  selections  from  the  catalog  and  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Bell. 
Good  values  can  be  bought  in  this  sale  at  fair  prices.  Write  for  catalog  and 
kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


SHORTHORNS 


BY  THE  "PIECE" 
OR  CAR  LOAD.... 


SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

We  offer  at  prices  consistent  with  quality  open  or  bred  heifers.  In  these  are  vested  our 
best  efforts  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  breeders  of  the  RED,  WHITE  and  ROAN. 
Our  Motto — "Keep  the  Quality  Up."  Our  policy  is  to  use  the  best  sires  obtainable  without 
regard  to  price.  We  will  staka  our  reputation  upon  the  assertion  that  WE  NEVER 
OFFERED  A  BETTER  LOT.  We  also  have  a  few  choice  bulls  of  pure  Scotch  breeding 
suitable  for  herd  headers.    We  invite  correspondence,  or  better  come. 

RILEY   BROTHERS  ALBION.  NEBRASKA 

30  class  Cruickshank  and  Scotch  Shorthorn  Bulls 

I  am  offering  at  private  treaty,  thirty  head  of  Scotch  and  Cruickshank 
bulls  of  serviceable  ages  that  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  lot  of  bulls 
ever  produced  in  one  herd.  They  are  absolutely  straight  Scotch  and 
mostly  sired  by  the  great  VICTOR  SULTAN  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan. 
I  am  making  reasonable  prices  on  these  in  lots  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
GEORGE  ALLEN  LEXINGTON,  NEBRASKA 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR    SALE — Most   of   them    sired   by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  few  cows. 
P.    T.    HAYS                    BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

SCOTCH   SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Choice  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  roan  and 
red   Shorthorn   bulls   of   Choice   Goods  and 
Whitehall     Sultan     breeding.       Good  herd 
headers   at   moderate  prices. 
G.  H.  HASEBROOK              BLADEN,  NEB. 

RED    SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Four   yearling   Shorthorn   bulls,   reds,  sired 
by  the  Scotch  bull,   Secret  Hero,   and  out 
of  extra  heavy  milking  dams.     Herd  bull, 
Secret  Hero,  also  for  sale. 

IRVIN  E.  WILSON         BELVIDERE,  NEB. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Purebred  Registered 
WWfitlh    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

«N,^WM             The  Grea*  Dairy  Breed 
\\     IUIU"       send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-FriesianAsso.  Bx  134,  Brattleboro,Vt, 

Advertising  Is  literature.    Study  the  ads. 

POLAND  CHINAS 


iiu°.n.'  Poland  China  Male  Pigs 

We  have  twenty-five  big,  growthy  spring  males  that  have  gone  through  the 
cholera  the  past  fall.  These  are  the  growthy  kind  sired  by  VINDICATOR, 
GIANT  SPECIAL  and  LINGPORD'S  SAMPSON.  They  are  in  thrifty  con- 
dition and  ready  for  service.   Price  $25.00.   Address — 

S.  McKELTIE  &  SON  FAIRFIELD,  NEBRASKA 

JUCKETT'S  MONSTER  PATTERN  POLANDS 

40  large,  growthy,  big  boned  February  and  March  pigs,  mostly  by  a  son  of  B's  Great  Hadley 
and  out  of  Monster  Pattern  dams.  The  Oakside  herd  kind  make  good.  Farmers'  prices. 
A.  S.  JPCKETT  &  SON  FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

60  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  Spring  and  Fall  BOARS 

Sixty  big  type  spring  and  fall  boars  of  Hadley,  Panama  Pan,  Sampson  and  J.  O.'s 
Combination  breeding.  Some  extra  choice  herd  boar  propositions.  ALSO  CHOICE 
SHORTHORN  BULLS  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE. 

W.  J.  HATHER  &  SON  ORD,  NEBRASKA 

TWENTY-FIVE  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  BOARS 

These  are  tops  of  a  large  crop  of  good,  growthy,  big  type  pigs,  sired  by  Wade's  Jumbo,  Jr., 
and  Monster  by  T  A  Sampson,  dam  by  Long  King.     These  two  sires  are  the  biggest 
yearling  boars  of  the  breed.    Will  price  male  pigs  reasonable  for  quick  sale. 
E.  J.  HAYS   YORK,  NEBRASKA 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  as  carefully 
as  you  do  every  other  part  of  the  paper. — 3.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


C.  T.  EGGERT,  Jr.'s  Offering  of  High  Class 

Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

To  be  Sold  at  the  Sale  Barn  in 

Aurora,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Jan.  18,  '13 

35  Head  consisting  of  3  fail  sows,  2  tried  sows,  and  30  big, 
growthy,  heavy-boned,  good-type  spring  gilts 

ECGERT'S    CHOICE    SALE  OFFERING 

For  his  initial  bred  sow  sale,  C.  T.  Eggert,  Jr.,  Aurora,  Nebraska, 
has  listed  a  uniform,  growthy,  thrifty,  good-type  lot  of  sows  and 
gilts.  Mr.  Eggert  is  an  excellent  caretaker  and  has  grown  out  this 
lot  of  sows  in  useful  condition  and  as  a  lot  they  are  very  uniform  in 
size  and  colors  and  of  good  size.  A  large  part  of  the  offering  of  the  30 
growthy  spring  gilts  are  sired  by  Crimson  Nig  by  Crimson  Clipper 
by  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  and  out  of  Royalty  3d  by  Ohio  Chief.  This 
breeding  will  be  recognized  as  being  very  popular  and  representative 
of  the  prize  winning  class  of  stuff,  and  the  gilts  sired  by  Crimson  Nig 
are  an  unusually  fine  lot.  For  width  and  strength  of  backs,  length 
and  depth  of  body,  neatness  and  breed  character,  we  consider  them 
choice.  There  are  three  choice,  growthy  fall  gilts  by  Crimson  Critic, 
three  good  spring  gilts  by  Golden  Model  5th,  twenty-five  by  Crimson 
Nig,  and  the  two  tried  sows,  Royal  Blossom  6th  by  Ruby  Critic  and 
Royal  Blossom  8th.  .  The  offering  is  bred  to  Col.  Again  and  Crimson 
Nig.  Col.  Again  is  by  Col.  Chief  by  Ohio  Colonel  by  Prince  of  Colonels 
and  out  of  Chief's  Maid,  a  litter  sister  to  the  champion  Valley  King. 
Col.  Again  is  a  hog  of  good  type,  and  Mr.  Eggert  saw  a  crop  of  pigs 
sired  by  him  last  season  and  says  they  were  a  fine  lot  of  uniform, 
heavy-boned  pigs.  He  was,  in  fact,  well  enough  impressed  with  the 
class  of  the  get  of  Col.  Again  that  he  purchased  him  at  a  good  round 
sum.  This  offering  merits  the  patronage  of  breeders  and  a  good  local 
farmer  patronage  because  it  is  up  to  the  average  in  quality  and 
blood  lines.  Catalogs  can  be  had  upon  application  to  Mr.  Eggert, 
and  bids  may  be  sent  to  me  by  parties  who  desire  to  buy  and  can- 
not attend  the  sale. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

C.  T.  Eggert,  Jr.,  Aurora,  Nebraska 


COL.  N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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ROOFING 


WIRE  and  FENCING 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 


Our  Great  1913  Announcement 

You  can  order  a  complete  car* 
load  of  material  including  every* 
thing  you  need  to  construct  a  build* 
ing  and  we  will  ship  it  forward  toy  otz 
without  you  paying  us  a  cent  down. 


IMo  Money  Down 


Write  Us  for  Our  Liberal  Terms 

You  are  safe  when  you  deal  with 
as.  Our  capital  stock  is  $2,000,- 
000.00  and  20  years  of  honest 
dealing  have  earned  a  place  for  us 
in  the  public  confidence  that  is  an* 
questioned. 


Lumber  Prices  S~m-a~s-h-e~d 

Yes,  we  mean  smashed.  Absolutely 
j  busted  to  pieces.  That's  our  policy.  We<uote 
'prices  on  lumber  that  will  positively  save 
I  you  big  money.  It  you  will  send  your  lum- 
;ber  bill  we  will  send  you  a  freight  paid 
(estimate  that  will  mean  a  saving  to  you 
•  of  from  30%  to  50%.  Every  stick  is  abso- 
lutely first  class,  brand  new  and  fully  up-to- 
■  grade  such  as  you  would  buy  from  any  reputable 
house  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  determined  that  the  Fall 
of  1912  is  going  to  be  the  Banner 
Year  in  our  great  lumber  depart, 
ment.  We  have  on  hand  20,000.000 
feet  of  high-grade  lumber  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  Buildings,  no 
matter  for  what  purpose  intended 
Come  to  our  great  yards  in  Chi- 
cago and  let  us  show  you  this  stuff 
actually  in  stock.  No  other  con- 
cern in  the  world  has  a  more  com- 
plete stock  of  everything  needed  to 
build,  whether  Lumber,  Shingles* 
Structural  Iron,  Plumbing,  Heat- 
ing, Doors  or  anything  else  that 
you  may  need.  Do  you  know  that 
lumber  is  getting  scarcer  and 
scarcer  every  year?  Yet  our  prices 
are  lowest  and  will  continue  so  until 
our  stock  is  gone.  WRITE  TODAY. 


You  can  buy  a  carload  of  Building  Material  from  us  with- 
out paying  us  one  cent  in  advance.  AH  we  want  to  know 
is  that  the  money  will  be  paid  us  as  soon  as  the  material 
is  received,  unloaded  and  checked  up.  Our  terms  are 
more  liberal  than  anyone  else  offers. 


EXPLANATION 


$70C  Buys  the  Material 
I  L\3  to  Build  This  House 


Shingles  at  Big  Saving 

■  We  have 
a  special 
1 1 o  t  of 
J  1,000,000 
'5  to  2 
Common 
Clear  Shingles  Coming  In,  on  which 
we  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price 
cf  $2,47.  Other  grades  at  lowest  prices. 


This  Door  at  98c 

LotMS-39.  Fourpanel 
painted  door,  size  2  ft. 
6  in.x6  ft.  6  in.  1200  in 
stock.  A  high  Quality 
door  for  the  price.  This 
is  only  one  of  our  many 
special  bargains.  Our 
grand  Buililing  Material 
Catalog  and  Bargain 
Sheets  will  show  a  full 
line  of  Inside  Mill- 
work  of  all  kinds. 


Free  Building  Book 


A  200-page  Book  of 
Bargains  in  Mill- 
work,  Building  Ma- 
terial of  all  kinds, 
including  Paints, 
Plumbing,  Heat- 
ing, Structural 
Iron,  Metal  and 
Composition  Roof- 
ing, Hardware, 
Carpenter's  and 
Blacksmith's  Tools,  Wire  Fencing. 
No  prospective  builder  should  be 
without  it.  It  Is  Free. 


BUILDING 
MATERIAL 

CATALOG 
WIN  4 


Smash  Go  WIRE  and  FENCE  Prices 


BARB  WIRE  Less  Than  2c  Per  Rod 

New  galvanized,  heavy  weight  barb  wire,  put  up 
on  reels  about  100  lbs.  to  the  reel.  Lot  2-AD-26 
per  100  Iba.  S1.S5.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  light 
weight,  first  grade,  best  made,  put  up  exactly  80 
rods  to  reel,  2-poiat  barbs.  Lot  2-AD-28,  per  reel,  $1.40* 

Wire  Nails,  Per  Keg,  $1-50 


ri 


10,000  kegs,  put  tip  100  lbs.  to  the  keg  mired,  all  kinds  to- t^gSOffTtjE 
rther,  regular  nails.  Buch  as  made  by  n;ul  factories.  Lotl^ 
_AD-33.  price  per  keg.    $1. SO.    1.000  kegs    of  10  penny-f 
weight  regular  new  wire  nails.  10011)8,  to  the  keg,  while  theyl 
last,  per  keg,  $1.85.  Write  for  our  free  Wire  and  rencel 
Catalog.    Gives  valuable  information  to  any  land  owner. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

Smooth  Galvanized  Wire  Per  100  Lbs.  $1.25 

It  is  suitable  for  fences,  stay  wires,  grape  vines  or  for  any 
ordinary  purpose  where  wire  is  used.  This  galvanized  wire 
is  irregular  in  length— it  ranges  anywhere  from  50  to  2o0  ft. 
$1.25  is  our  price  for  No.  6  gauge.  Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

15c  Per  Rod  Buys  Best  Hog  Fencing 

Here  is  another  one  of  our  remarkable 
bargains.  A  high  grade,  strictly  perfect  fence, 
made  of  No.  9.  11  and  12  wires,  perfectly,  adapted 
for  hogs  and  general  farm  purposes,  26  in.  high.— 

sqnare  mesh,  put  up  in  suitable  size  rolls.  Lot;  ~  .... 
2-AD-31,  price  per  rod  15c.  Other  heights  in  proportion,  btaples,  100  lbs.  $1.75. 

BEST  QUALITY  Mixed  pfl,NT 
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Why  We  Are  Called  the  "Price  Wreckers" 

CONSIDER  what  becomes  of  the  stock  of  goods  when 
a  manufacturer,  joboer  or  bis  retail  merchant 
goes  bankrupt,  or  "busted"  as  the  saying  goes.  In 
the  year  1911  ten  thousand  merchants  met  with 
financial  distress— that's  why  the  Chicago  House  Wreck- 
ing Co.  exists.  If  the  stocks  offered  are  sufficiently  large, 
if  the  goods  are  new.  clean  and  desirable,  they  find  their 
way  naturally  to  our  40  acre  plant  for  distribution,  at  a 
small  added  profit  to  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  custo- 
mers, who,  in  this  way  get  wonderful  bargains. 

In  many  cases  our  prices  do  not  represent  the  original 
cost  of  production.  There  is  not  another  concern  on  earth 
that  can  meet  our  prices,  simply  because  no  other  con- 
cern has  the  buying  and  economical  distributing  facili- 
ties which  we  enjoy.  It  Is  only  natural  therefore,  that 
we  have  become  known  as  "Price  Wreckers". 

Where  Your  Dollar  Does  Double  Duty 

Every  time  you  buy  from  us,  your  dollar  takes  on  an 
increased  purchasing  power.  We  are  the  safety^  valve 
between  the  public  and  high  prices.  We  recognize  no 
Trusts  or  Associations— our  methods  are  along  original  and 
unique  lines.  We  are  not  plodders — we  are  merchants  in 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  wise  public  have 
not  been  slow  in  realizing  our  position  in  the  world. 

Our  great  plant  at  35th  and  Iron  Sts.  is  a  Mecca  for 
the  people  of  Chicago  and  surrounding  country.  Thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  country  make  a 
yearly  pilgrimage  to  our  institution,  and  buy  their  yearly 
supplies.  Are  you  getting  all  the  benefit  that  you  should 
from  this  excellent  opportunity?  We  urge  you  to  learn 
more  about  the  wonders  of  our  plant,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties that  we  afford  when  you  deal  with  us.  You  get  full 
value  for  your  money.  There  is  nothing  fanciful  about 
our  methods— we  are  just  straight,  clean  business  men. 

WE  SELL  PRACTICALLY  EVERYTHING 

Our  stock  includes  practically  "everything  under  the 
sun".  It's  in  truth,  from  a  needle  to  a  locomotive.  No 
matter  what  your  vocation,  or  what  position  in  life  you 
occupy,  or  what  your  business,  or  how  great  a  merchant  you 
are,  yon  have  use  for  us,  and  we  have  the  goods  that  you 
can  buy  from  us  to  a  decided  advantage.  The  quicker 
yon  learn  to  recognize  this  fact,  the  sooner  you  will  be 
"putting  money  in  your  pocket". 

Our  stock  includes  Building  Material,  Lumber,  Roof- 
ing. Sash,  Doors,  Millwork.lWire  and  Fencing,  Hardware, 
Plumbing  Material,  Heating  Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Kugs,  Stoves  and  everything 
needed  to  furnish  or  equip  your  home,  your  club  or  hotel. 
It  includes  Groceries,  Clothing,  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Furnishing  Goods,  and  every  si  ngle  article  to  clothe 
a  man,  woman  or  child.  It  includes  Sporting  Goods. 
Fishing  Tackle.  Hunting  Outfits,  Tents,  Guns,  Harness 
and  Vehicles,  Jewelry,  Sewing  Machines,  Clocks:  also 
structural  iron  needed  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
bridges,  etc.  Machinery,  gasoline,  gasandelectricpower 
outfits.  In  fact  you  cannot  think  of  a  single  manufac- 
tured article  that  we  cannot  supply  yon  at  a  saving  in 
price.  Let  us  convince  you— it  means  but  little  effort  on 
vour  part  to  prove  the  truth  of  all  wesay..  Write  us  to-day 
for  our  Catalogue  and  literature.  Fill  in  the  coupon 
shown  below. 


This  Is  Our  House  No.  6A. 

A  beautif nl  up-to-date  full  2  story,  7 
rooms  and  bath,  home.  Has  been  sold 
over400times.  Copied  and  imitated  all 
over  the  U.  8..  but  our  price  and  qual- 
ity cannot  be  equaled.  The  price  is 
easily  25%  to 50 %  below  local  dealer's  prices. 

Immediate  shipment  right  from  oar  Chicago 
stocks,  where  you  can  come  and  see  it  loaded. 
NO  MONEY  DOWN.  J2.00  buys. perfect 
Blue  Print  Plans,  complete  specifications  and 
detailed  descriptive  material  list,  with  a  re- 
fund of  $1.60  if  you  do  not  like  them. 


ORIGINAL  METHODS       Special  Information 


We  are  the  originators  of  a 
system  of  selling  practically  com- 
plete Houses  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer, at  a  great  saving. 

We  eliminate  all  in-between 
profits.  We  sell  and  ship  direct 
to  you  from  our  own  stocks. 

Great  care  and  study  has  been 
given  all  our  Plans.  Economy  is 
the  watch-word  both  in  materials 
and  construction. 

No  Worry    No  Loss 

Wo  Waste 

Our  Binding  Guarantee  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  goes 
with  every  sale.  - 

Write  us  for  letters  from  people  in 
your  vicinity  who  have  bought  from 
us.  We  have  thousands  of  unsolicit- 
ed testimonials. 


If  yon  intend  building,  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  don't  write  us  at 
once.  Tell  us  what  yon  want.  We 
will  answer  yon  promptly  and  give 
you  valuable  information  regarding 
building.  Send  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  the  kind  of  house  you  want. 
We  will  make  you  a  freight  paid  price  that 
will  aave  you  big  money  on  material  neces- 
sary to  build  same.   Every  stick  flmt  class. 

If  you  intend  to  make  improvements,  writ* 
us  what  they  are.  and  we  will  help  you  to  aava 
money  on  your  purchases. 

Our  FREE  Book  of  Plans 


Our  Book  of  Plarjpj^ 
contains  100  Designs  of 
different  kindi  of  build- 
dings.  Everything  from 
i  2  room  Portable  House  for 
$147.00  to  the  finest  kind  of 
a  10  room  residence. 

Houses  are  completely 
illustrated  showing  the  floor 
plane,  prices  lumber,  mill- 
work,  plumbinn,  h  eat  i  riff, 
paint,  etc.  And  it's  free. 


$4  .25 


per  100  sq.  ft 

buys  best 
steel  roofing 


SPECIAL  SALE 


Smash  Go  ROOFING  PRICES 


Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  is  Fire,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof 

We  bought  20,000  squares  of 
this  Corrugated  Iron  Roof  Ing. 

which  weofler  at  this  remarkably 
low  price.  It  is  new.  perfect,  and 
first-class,  but  light  weight.  The 
sheets  are 22  x  24  in.  1 1H  in.  corru- 
gated. Our  price  of  $1.25  per  sq.  Is 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago. 

When  ordering  this  Item,  spec- 
ify Lot  No.  AD-700.    This  is  not 
galvanized,  butblaeksteel  roofing. 
Write  ng  today  for  our  special  FREIGHT 
on  new.  galvanized  roofing, 

fore  offered  inthe  roofing  business.     Galvanized  roofing  at  $2.50  per 
square  and  up.   Ask  for  free  samples. 
We  can  furnish  anything  needed  in  Roofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling. 

62  CENTS  PER  108  SQUARE  FEET  BUYS  BEST 
RUBBER  SURFACED  "AJAX'*  ROOFING 

Here  again  we  show  the  lowest  price  ever  known 
for  roofing  of  quality.  This  smooth  surfaced  roofing  we  are 
offering  is  our  one-ply  "Aiax"  brand,  and  the  price  includes 
necessary  cement  and  caps  to  lay  it;  this  price  is  f  o.b.  Chi. 
cago;  at  75c  per  square,  we  pay  the  freight  in  full  to  any 
point  East  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  North  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Prices  to  other  points  on  application, 
roofing  is  guaranteed  to  wear  as  long  and  give  as  good  ser- 
vice as  any  Ready  Rubber  Surfaced  Roofing  on  the  market. 

It  is  put  up  in  rolls  of  108  square  feet,  and  contains  3  to  4 
pieces  to  the  roll. 

We  have  other  grades  of  Ready  Roofing,  which  we  offer 
at  prices  easily  SO  per  cent  below  regular  quotations.  Write  . 
to-day  for  free  samples  and  Roofing  Catalog.  Fill  in  the  coupon 


PREPAID  PRICES 

We  are  offering  prices  lower  than  ever  be- 


PR EMI ER,  MICHAELS0N  I  House 

Our  paint  department  is  under  the 

Sersonal  supervision  of  Mr.  V.  ^ 
[ichaelson.  for  30  years  the  foremost 
paint  mau  inAmerica.  HU  picture  has 
appeared  on  over  8,000,000  cans,  and  his 
name  is  known  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Paint  of  quality  ii  his  specialty.  Every  gallon  has  our  strongest 
guarantee.  Our  Ready  Mixed  Barn  Faint  at  67c  a  gallon  will  out- 
last any  similar  paint  produced.  If  you  want  quality  paint,  write 
us;  or  write  to  Mr.  Michaelson  if  youprefer.  Finest,  most  valu- 
able paint  book  ever  published  sent  FREE-  Send  coupon. 


PER 
GAL. 


WW  Freight  Paid  Price 

Send  Us  Today  Your  Complete  List  of  Lumber  and 
Building  Materials  for  Our  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES. 


50,000  Bargain  Catalog  FREE 


Fill  in  This  Coupon 


m 


\  CHICA60  HOUSE  WRECKING"  CO..  Dent.  AG  £6  Chicago. 


Send  mefree  of  costthe  followingcatalogs.  (Plate 
anX  mark  insquare  opposite  thecatalogs  you  desire) 


□ 


Cataloer  of 
500  Bargains 


□ Plan  Book  of 
Houses  &  Barns 


□ 
□ 


Building: 
Material 


Roofing.  Sidiug 
and  Ceiling 


$8.50  for  a  High- 
Grade,  Sanitary,  Com- 
plete Closet 

Syphon  acting-, 
vitreous  bowl, 
hardwood  seat 
and  cover.  Low 
down ,  latest 
style,  copper  lined  tank. 
Outfit  is  Lot5-AD-105. 


l1/2H.P.6aso,ine 


$24.75 


Engine 

The  lightest,  strongest  and  most  com- 
pact Gasoline  Engine  ever  produced. 
Thirty  days'  free  trial.  It  is  4-cycle, 
self-contained,  horizontal,  hopper  cooled; 

on  heavy  wood  skids, 
with  battery  box,  ship- 


g^i^    ped  complete,  wt.  2T>0 
"  ]bs.H;isnutomaticpov- 


mi   erno.  Kasy  to  start.  Send 
■5?)  for  Special  Gasoline  Engine 
Catalog. 


Wire  Nails, 
Per  Keg,  $1.50 

10,000  kegs  put  up 
100  lbs.  to  keg. 
mixed,  all  kinds, 
regular,    such  as 

made  by  factories.  Lot 
2-AD-33,  per  keg,  $1.60. 
1 ,000  kegs  of  10  penny- 
t-t  ,  regular  new  wire 
nails, 1U0  H-s.  to  keg,  per 
keg,  $2,  while  they  last. 


Greatest  of  all  bargain  books  is  our  Great 
Wonderful  Price  Wrecker".  It  is  a  book  of  1000 
pages,  with  wonderf  u  Mil  ustrations,  ana  w  i  t  h  clear, 
frank  statements  explaining  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  goods  we  have  for  sale,  and  quotes  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  It  is  a  book  of  real  mer- 
chandise truths— tells  you  the  facts  so  plainly  that 
you  cannot  misunderstand  us. 

Our  business  ie  founded  on  truth  and  virtue. 

We  want  satisfied  customers— we 

need  you  every  day  in  our  business,  wo 
treat  everyone  as  though  he  or  she  were 
the  only  customer  on  our  books:  and  this 
great  1000  page  "Price  Wrecker"  of  ours 
is  our  best  and  truest  factor.   If  you  have 
not  a  copy  in  your  possession,  you  fail  to 
riders  tand  fully  how  to  Buy  goods.  It 
ill  make  you  wise  to  prices  that  ought 
to  prevail,  and  if  you  haven't  a  copyt 
tnen  it  is  time  for  you  to  get  busy,  and 
write  us  to-day  to  send  you  this  wonder- 
ful Catalog  of  ours. 
Fill  in  the  coupon. 


'    $13  Buys  Complete  BATHTUB 


□ 


Wire  and 
Fencing 


□ Plumblne  I  I 
&  Heating  I  I 


My  Xame  is  

My  Address  is  

County  Stole   

R.R    -  PO  


Paint  , 

s 

« 


This  is  a  white  enameled,  cast  iron, 

one-piece,  heavy  roll  rim  bathtub:  fitted  with 
the  latest  style  nickel- 
plated  trimmings. including 
r  double Tbath  cocks 
for  hot  and  cold  water, 
nickel  -  plated  connected 
Waste  and  overflow,  and  nickel-plated  supply 
pipes.  It  is  5  ft.  long  and  is  good  enough  to 
newer  the  needs  of  any  man.   Lot  5AD-101. 


Hot  Water  Heating  Plants 

We  are  headqaartera  for  steam, 
hot  water  and  warm  air  heating 
plants.  They  are  suitable  either  for 
new  or  old  homes.  It  ia  easy  to 
install  one  of  these  plants  in  your 
old  building.  For  this  great  Fall 
Sale  of  ours  we  are  offering  a  warm 
air  beating  plant  large  enough  for 
the  ordinary  6  room  house,  with  all 
necessary  plans  and  complete  in* 
et  ructions  for  installing,  for  $45.00. 


Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings 

"in....      '  . 

Good  iron  pipe  in  random  lengths 
complete  with  couplings,  suitable 
for  gas,  oil,  water  and  conveyance 
of  all  liquids;  size  3-8  to  12  inches: 
our  price  on  1-in.  per  foot  8c:  1 1-4 
inch  at  4c  per  foot.  Complete 
stock  of  valves  and  fittings.  Send 
us  your  specifications- 


Rugs  at  75c 

We  bought  at  New  York 
Auction  an  enormous  stock  of 
high  grade,  brand  new  rugs 
and  floor  coverings  76c  buys 
Ax  minster  Ruge  of  Extra  grade 
This  is  a  sample  of  our  money 
saving  bargains.  Write  for 
our  complete  Free  Rug  Catalog, 
showing  actual  colors  and  de- 
signs. 


FURNITURE 

We  are  the  World's  Bargain 
Headquarters  for  the  outfit- 
ting of  your  home,  oiub,  lodge 
or  notef.  from  the  very  latest 
to  the  finest.  An  assortment 
of  Hous-hold  Goods  and  every- 
thing such  as  will  be  found  in 
no  other  institution  in  the  land. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  our  Fur- 
niture and  Household  Goods 
Catalog. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 


DEPT. 

AG  86 


CHICAGO 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  January  8.  1913. 


KILL  ALFALFA  BEFORE  PLOWING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  recent 
issues  I  have  read  several  interesting 
articles  on  the  subject  of  plowing  up 
alfalfa  and  using  the  ground  for 
other  crops.  This  spring  I  plowed  up 
ten  acres  and  planted  the  field  to 
corn,  and  as  I  secured  fairly  good 
results  my  experience  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers. 

The  piece  of  ground  in  question  had 
been  in  alfalfa  for  about  ten  years 
and  had  been  used  as  a  hog  pasture. 
Previous  to  the  summer  of  1911  it 
had  a  good  stand,  excepting  near  the 
hog  lot.  The  spring  and  summer  of 
1911  found  me  with  more  stock  than 
I  could  well  take  care  of,  so  I  pas- 
tured the  alfalfa  during  the  spring 
with  all  the  stock,  including  about 


fifty  head  of  sheep.  As  not  all  of  my 
pasture  was  fenced  sheep-tight,  the 
sheep  were  left  on  the  alfalfa  through- 
out the  summer,  with  the  privilege 
of  running  in  their  regular  pasture 
of  bluegrass  and  prairie  grass.  Dur- 
ing the  dry  weather  of  July  and 
August  this  latter  pasture  did  not 
amount  to  much,  with  the  result  that 
the  sheep  ate  the  alfalfa  nearly  into 
the  ground — and  of  course  killed 
almost  every  plant. 

I  plowed  the  field  six  or  eight  inches 
deep  ptout  the  middle  of  April,  then 
harrowed  it  twice  and  let  it  lie  until 
about  the  25th  of  May,  when  I  gave 
it  a  double  disking  and  another  har- 
rowing and  planted  the  corn.  This 
disking  killed  all  the  weeds  that  had 
started,  and  as  the  weather  waB  quite 


warm  by  that  time  the  corn  got  an 
even  start  with  the  next  crop  of 
weeds,  notwithstanding  I  had  to  plant 
old  corn.  Just  as  it  was  coming 
through  the  ground  I  harrowed  it 
again  and  then  plowed  it  three  times. 

This  ground  was  not  only  exception- 
ally free  from  weeds,  but  it  worked 
like  an  ash-heap  all  summer.  I  can- 
not say  just  what  the  corn  yielded, 
as  I  turned  the  hogs  in  and  let  them 
pick  it,  but  several  who  were  through 
the  field  thought  it  would  make  at 
least  fifty  bushels  per  acre  and  it  was 
of  good  quality,  while  the  rest  of  the 
corn  on  the  place  would  make  about 
thirty  bushels  and  was  of  poorer 
quality. 

When  the  frost  went  out  of  the 
ground  last  spring  one  could  pull  up 


any  of  the  alfalfa  crowns  with  only 
a  short,  rotten  stub  of  a  root,  and  as 
the  snow  melted  most  of  the  moisture 
ran  into  the  ground  around  these 
roots  and  was  held  there  until  the 
corn  needed  it.  When  I  plowed,  in- 
stead of  roots  so  tough  that  a  plow 
could  hardly  cut  them,  I  found  only 
holes  full  of  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter. My  advice  to  anyone  desiring  to 
plow  up  an  alfalfa  field  would  be  to 
pasture  it  for  a  year  first  and  try  to 
kill  out  the  alfalfa  plants,  giving  the 
ground  a  chance  to  get  soaked  full 
of  water.  W.  A.  STACY. 

Nuckolls  Co. 


It's  easy  to  take  cold  in  a  stuffy 
room.  Throw  up  the  windows  once 
in  a  while. 


The  Nebraska  Thvmev  I 
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Facts  About  Corn  and  Corn  Shows 


By  T.  A.  KIESSELBACH 

Experimental    Agronomist,   Nebraska   Experiment   Station,   and  Secretary 
Nebraska  Torn  Improvers'  Association 


By  request  of  the  editor  I  undertake 
to  outline  the  significance  of  corn 
shows.  Corn  shows  have  without 
question  held-  a  prominent  place 
among  organized  agricultural  under- 
takings in  Nebraska  as  well  as  in 
many  other  states.  For  those  who 
participate  in  corn  shows,  and  also 
for  those  who  are  familiar  with  them 
only  through  the  press  a  review  of 
their  character  and  activities  may 
be  of  interest. 

Probably  the  first  time  that  a 
definite  scale  of  points  was  used  in 
scoring  or  comparing  exhibits  to 
determine  their  relative  rankings,  was 
at  a  corn  display  h£ld  at  an  exposition 
in  Chicago  in  1886.  This  scale  of 
points  constituted  what  we  may  re- 
gard as  the  first  corn  score  card. 
About  the  year  1900  the  Illinois  Corn 
Growers'  Association  was  organized 
and  this  association  developed  a  score 
card  to  guide  members  in  preparing 
exhibits  for  show  purposes,  and  also 
had  the  avowed  object  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  selecting  the  best  seed  corn, 
meaning  that  corn  which  would 
produce  the  largest  yield  of  the  best 
quality.  During  the  next  two  years 
similar  corn  growers'  associations 
were  organized  in  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  each  adopting  corn  score 
cards  patterned  after  that  of  Illinois. 
The  movement  soon  spread  to  other 
states. 

When  the  Nebraska  Corn  Improvers' 
Association  was  organized  it  had  as 
one  of  its  avowed  objects  the  improve- 
ment of  corn,  both  in  feeding  value 
and  yield.  Little  information  was  to 
be  had  at  that  time  as  to  what  actually 
constitutes  the  most  desirable  char- 
acters in  corn.  However,  based  upon 
what  information  at  hand,  the  mem- 
bers provided  for  certain  standards 
which  should  serve  their  immediate 
purposes.  We  cannot  fail  to  give 
those  men  credit  for  being  large, 
broad-minded  men  '  eager  for  any 
advancement  and  changes  which 
might  be  brought  about  as  the  work 
of  the  association  developed,  and 
experiments  served  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove arbitrary  standards.  It  must 
be  interesting  to  those  pioneer  corn 
improvers  to  trace  the  development 
of  ideas  concerning  corn.  It  is  true 
that  the  ten  years  of  experimentation 
on  the  part  of  the  Corn  Improvers' 
Association  and  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, have  been  almost  too  short  to 
definitely  establish  many  facts  re- 
garding corn.  Some  few  things, 
however,  have  developed  which  appear 
to  be  entitled  to  recognition  as  facts. 
First  Nebraska  Corn  Show 

The  first  Nebraska  state  corn  show 
was  held  during  the  meetings  of 
"Organized  Agriculture"  in  January, 
1903.  Since  this  was  to  be  a  com- 
petitive show  it  was  necessary,  out 
of  justice  to  the  exhibitors,  to  provide 
an  outline  indicating  the  points  to  be 
considered  and  their  relative  impor- 
tance. Intending  that  such  judging 
should  be  as  practicable  as  possible, 
definite  standards  of  ear  development 
for  each  variety  were  prepared. 

During  the  first  few  years,  then, 
the  exhibits  were  judged  according  to 
their  conformation  to  these  variety 
standards.  In  later  years  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  Practically  as  great  differences 
were  found  to  exist  within  a  variety 
grown  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
due  to  local  adaptations,  as  existed 
between  distinct  varieties.  Since  that 
time  corn  exhibits  have  been  judged 
simply  as  white,  yellow  and  other 
than  white  or  yellow. 

The  general  practice  today  in  all 
corn  shows  is  to  disregard,  in  large 
measure,  variety  characteristics.  A 
single  standard  considered  to  be  the 
ideal  type  of  ear  has  been  generally 
adopted.  This  standard  has  been 
modified  somewhat,  however,  in  dif- 
ferent states  to  meet  local  conditions. 
With  the  advent  of  the  National  Corn 
Exposition  in  1907,  a  single1  standard 
was  adopted  whereby  all  exhibits 
from  all  the  different  states  were  to 
be  compared. 


The  state  show  gave  rise  to  local 
corn  shows.  Innumerable  local  shows 
have  been  held  throughout  the  country 
each  year,  using  in  general  the 
standards  prepared  for  state  shows. 
Thus  we  see  that  by  the  year  1907 
local,  state  and  national  corn  shows 
had  been  organized. 

After  corn  shows  had  been  held  for 
several  years  it  was  realized  that 
regional,  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
greatly  affected  the  type  of  ear 
grown,  and  so  the  requirements  were 
made  somewhat  more  flexible.  This 
flexibility  rested  chiefly  in  reducing 
the  length  of  ear  required  in  sections 
not  suited  to  growing  the  large  ear 
at  first  considered  ideal.  The  ten- 
dency has  also  been  in  the  more 
recently  revised  score  cards  to  lay 
greater  emphasis  upon  characters 
regarded  as  most  essential. 

Score  Cards  Artificial 

The  early  corn  shows  were  made 
up  entirely  of  exhibits  consisting  of 
single  ears  or  some  sta+ed  number  of 
ears.  The  judge's  duty  was  to  select 
from  the  various  entries  the  most 
perfect  ears  with  the  highest  yielding 
qualities.  Now  the  question  arose, 
what  constitutes  the  ideal  ear?  Up 
to  that  time  corn  growers  had  worked 
independently  and  nearly  every  farmer 
had  his  own  particular  notion,  but 
when  it  came  to  competing  for  honors 
they  had  to  show  on  a  common  basis. 
To  meet  this  demand  they  agreed 
upon  a  definite  type  of  ear  which 
should  serve  as  the  ideal  for  all  to 
guide  the  judge  in  making  his  awards. 

After  a  number  of  Nebraska  shows 
had  been  held  and  experimentation 
progressed,  it  became  apparent  to 
members  that  undue  stress  was  being 
placed  upon  points  which  had  no 
necessary  correlation  with  seed  value. 
For  instance,  the  relative  proportion 
of  grain  to  cob  was  found  to  bear 
little  if  any  relation  to  yield  per  acre; 
well  filled  tips  and  butts  did  not 
indicate  that  this  character  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  progeny.  No  very 
practical  advantage  was  seen  in  abso- 
lutely straight  rows.  Since  varieties 
which   yielded   equally  well  differed 


widely  in  shape  of  ear  and  kernel,  no 
special  advantage  could  be  seen  in  a 
fixed  requirement  as  to  shape.  Uni- 
formity of  an  exhibit  indicated  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  exhibitor  to  observe 
closely  and  pick  out  similar  ears,  but 
did  not  necessarily  indicate  ability  on 
the  part  of  either  the  corn  or  the 
grower  to  produce  meritorious  yields. 
Consequently  in  1910  a  new  score 
card  designed  to  lay  greater  emphasis 
on  important  points  was  prepared.  In 
other  states  they  have  done  likewise. 
Emphasizing  Main  Points 

This  change  has  generally  marked 
a  notable  step  forward  in  the  effort 
to  find  what  are  important  characters 
in  corn.  Marked  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  characters  which  might  indicate 
adaptability,  and  also  upon  soundness 
and  germination.  Less  weight  was 
attached  to  points  non-essential  from 
the  practical  standpoint.  Yet  this 
could  not  be  entirely  overcome,  for 
how  were  two  exhibits,  equally  good 
otherwise,  to  be  ranked  if  one  meas- 
ured nine  inches  long  and  the  other 
twelve  inches;  if  one  were  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  other;  or  if  one 
were  tapering  and  the  other  cylindri- 
cal, except  by  retaining  arbitrary 
standards  to  be  considered  the  corn- 
show  ideal? 

As  evidence  of  the  fallacy  in  be- 
lieving that  any  one  type  may  be 
regarded  as  ideal  from  the  standpoint 
of  performance  we  need  but  compare 
the  characters  of  a  number  of  prom- 
inent varieties.  Learning  and  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent  are  two  of  the  oldest, 
best  known,  and  most  widely  grown 
varieties.  The  most  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  original  pure  Learning 
is  its  tapering  ear  with  rather  thick, 
rounded  kernels.  Opposed  to  this, 
the  Ileid  ear  is  quite  cylindrical, 
being  only  slowly  tapering,  and  with 
its  well  known  type  of  kernel.  Again, 
Hogue's  Yellow  Dent  is  very  dis- 
tinctly different  from  either  of  these, 
and  yet  an  equally  good  yielder. 

Because  of  long  breeding  and 
selection  the  ear  type  has  become 
fairly  constant  in  each  of  these  vari- 
eties.   But  is  this  an  indication  that 


uniformity  is  essential?  Would  we 
not  expect  to  secure  equally  large 
yields  by  mixing  the  varieties  as  by 
growing  any  one  alone?  Such  a  mix- 
ture would  show  a  frightful  lack  of 
uniformity,  but  is  not  yield  per  acre 
the  important  consideration?  Experi- 
mentation is  beginning  to  show  more 
and  more  that  perhaps  lack  of  extreme 
uniformity  is  advantageous  from  the 
standpoint  of  yield.  The  fact  that 
varieties  with  such  distinct  characters 
yield  about  equally  well  throughout 
the  corn  states  indicates  that  there 
is  no  one  best  type. 

What  Is  High-Yielding  Type? 

For  seven  years  at  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  a  rather  smooth 
type  of  Reid's  ear  with  medium  depth 
of  grain  was  continuously  selected 
and  tested  for  yield  in  comparison 
with  the  standard  Reid  type.  An 
average  of  the  seven  years'  data 
shows  two  bushels  per  acre  in  favor 
of  the  smooth  type.  We  would  con- 
clude from  this  that  the  new  type  is 
at  least  as  high  yielding  as  the  other. 

In  a  yield  test  two  years  ago  twenty- 
five  ears  of  each  of  four  distinct  types 
of  "Nebraska  White  Prize"  corn  were 
planted  ear-to-row.  The  four  types 
were  alternated  throughout  the  field 
so  as  to  overcome  error  due  to  local 
variation  in  soil  conditions.  Last 
year,  remnants  of  these  100  ears  were 
again  similarly  planted.  In  every 
case  yields  were  determined  from 
exactly  fifty  hills  of  two  plants  each. 
The  two-year  average  yield  of  the 
four  types  shows  an  extreme  differ- 
ence between  types  of  only  one  and 
one-half  bushels  per  acre.  One 
would  conclude  from  this  that  with 
adapted  varieties  there  is  no  marked 
relation  between  the  type  of  ear 
planted  and  yield  per  acre. 

Extensive  earlier  ear-to-row  ex- 
periments at  the  station,  and  by 
farmers  themselves,  have  shown  little 
if  any  correlation  between  type  of 
ear  and  yield.  Several  years  ago  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  reported 
yields  from  ears  of  different  types 
which  varied  only  about  a  bushel  per 
acre.  These  small  differences  in  yield 
can  reasonably  be  interpreted  as 
experimental  error  and  we  would 
conclude  that  the  yields  are  practi- 
cally the  same.  A  number  of  other 
experimenters  have  obtained  similar 
results. 

When  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
an  ideal  type  of  ear  grew  strong  in 
Nebraska,  the  corn  show  widened  the 
nature  of  its  competitive  exhibits  by 
introducing  the  acre-corn  contest, 
the  five-acre  wheat  contest,  the  high- 
yielding  ensilage  contest  and  the 
high-yield  ear  contest.  This  latter 
contest  especially  has  demonstrated 
that  you  cannot  tell  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ear,  aside  from  a  few 
self-evident  qualities,  as  soundness, 
how  it  will  yield.  It  has  demonstrated 
that  those  who '  win  high  premiums 
with  corn  judged  by  the  score  card 
by  no  means  always  win  when  their 
corn  is  subjected  to  a  yield  test  and 
nature  does  the  judging. 

New  Light  on  Corn 

All  of  these  things  have  brought 
out  the  one  growing  belief  that  except 
for  self-evident  considerations  of 
adaptability,  soundness  and  viability 
we  can  tell  little  by  the  appearance 
of  an  ear  of  corn  how  it  will  yield 
when  planted,  and  consequently  aside 
from  the  above  exceptions,  the  points 
in  a  corn  show  score  card  are  no  aid 
in  selecting  the  high-yielding  corn. 
The  corn  ear  exhibits  judged  on  the 
basis  of  an  ideal  ear  have,  therefore, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  fancy  ear 
exhibits.  These  other  kinds,  which 
actually  get  at  yields  produced,  are 
regarded  as  utility  exhibits. 

Exhibitors  themselves  have  learned 
that  much  of  the  corn  which  they 
leave  behind  them  on  the  farm  is 
just  as  good  seed  for  them  as  those 
ears  which  they  take  to  the  corn 
show.  At  the  earlier  shows  almost 
fabulous  prices  were  paid  for  prize 
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Reproduction  of  a  chart  showing  the  yielding  power  of  individual  ears 
when  a  portion  of  each  was  planted  in  an  ear-to-row  test.  On  the  chart 
each  one-half  inch  of  dark  line  represented  one  bushel  per  acre.  Note 
that  there  is  no  apparent  relation  between  type  of  ear  and  its  yield  as 
shown  by  the  length  of  black  line  above  it. 
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Chapter  X 

The  python  remained  perfectly  still 
all  the  rest  of  the  morning,  and  each 
time  the  boys  returned  to  look  at  it 
through  their  peek-hole  it  was  lying 
in  the  same  position,  with  head 
resting  on  the  coiled  body. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  snake  and 
gorilla  no  longer  threatening  them 
the  three  castaways  could  explore 
the  ship  without  fear  of  interruption 
They  did  not  concern  themselves  so 
much  with  the  cargo  as  with  the 
problem  of  saving  the  derelict. 

"I  believe  we  can  work  her  into 
some  harbor,"  Tom  announced. 
"With  a  sail  rigged  up  forward  to 
give  us  steering  way  we  can  do  it." 

They  began  clearing  away  such 
wreckage  as  impeded  their  opera- 
tions. Fallen  spars  and  rigging  were 
cut  loose  and  either  hauled  aboard 
or  dropped  into  the  sea.  When  most 
of  this  work  was  done,  Jim  tried  the 
steering  wheel.  Apparently  the  rud 
der  was  still  in  working  condition. 

Before  they  did  anything  more  they 
hunted  up  food  and  water.  They 
broke  open  the  canned  goods  in  the 
cabin,  and  ate  heartily  of  them.  The 
water  barrels  were  half  full,  and 
they  quehched  their  thirst  with  the 
stale  liquid. 

"We  must  first  rig  up  a  jury  sail," 
Tom  said,  "and  then  try  to  get  our 
bearings.    I  wonder  where  we  are?" 

To  this  question  there  was  no 
answer.  Whither  they  had  drifted  in 
the  night  they  could  not  guess.  The 
storm  was  all  over,  and  the  wind 
was  subsiding.  There  was  still  a 
nasty  sea  rolling  and  tossing  about, 
but  this  gave  them  no  anxiety.  They 
were  accustomed  to  rough  weather 
on  the  ocean,  and  their  ship  in  spite 
of  its  long  journey  and  much  buffet- 
ing with  storms  was  tight  and 
staunch.  The  damage  appeared  to 
be  confined  chiefly  to  the  deck  and 
overhead  work. 

Most  of  the  sails  had  been  ripped 
and  torn  to  tatters,  but  they  managed 
to  find  one  piece  large  enough  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  jury 
sail.  Tom,  with  the  aid  of  the  few 
dangling  ropes  from  the  foretruck, 
managed  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
mast  and  thread  the  blocks  with  new 
rope,  which  he  dropped  to  the  deck 
and  fastened  to  the  corner  of  their 
new  sail.  Jim  crawled  out  on  the 
bowsprit  and  performed  the  same 
service  there. 

With  their  jury  sail  thus  secured 
at  bowsprit  and  foretruck  peak,  Tom 
took  a  survey  of  the  sea  from  his 
perch  on  top  of  the  mast.  The  ship 
was  rolling  heavily  in  the  long 
swells,  but  Tom  was  a  veteran  sea* 
man  and  accommodated  his  swing  to 
the  pitch  of  the  craft.  He  shaded  his 
eyes  and  studied  the  horizon  in  every 
direction. 

On  all  sides  there  was  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  tossing  waves,  with  here  and 
there  white  caps  cresting  the  oily 
heave  of  the  sea,  but  as  his  eyes 
rimmed  the  horizon  and  came  toward 
a  point  that  was  marked  by  a  blotch 
of  shimmering  gold  he  started  and 
looked  more  intently.  Surely  that 
was  the  sun's  rays  shining  on  some- 
thing besides  the  open  sea.  Long  and 
steadily  he  gazed  until  the  flashing 
gold  no  longer  dazzled  his  eyes. 
Then  with  a  wild  shout  he  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings. 

"Bull  Cove  light,  boys!  Hurrah! 
We  haven't  drifted  far  from  home 
after  all!" 

Jim  and  Bob  set  up  a  glad  response 
from  below,  and  shaded  their  eyes  to 
pierce  the  distance;  but  from  their 
place  they  could  not  see  it.  Tom 
took  another  look,  and  then,  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  the  white,  shimmer- 
ing mark  in  the  distance  was  really 
the  sun  playing  on  the  great  reflector 
of  the  lighthouse,  he  began  to  de- 
scend. He  noted  particularly  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  It  was  blowing 
across  the  starboard  side,  and  by 
keeping  the  ship  with  the  wind  on 
their  quarter  they  should  soon  pick 
up  the  distant  light. 

The  sail  was  quickly  hauled  up, 
and  the  wind  filling  it,  the  ship  began 
to  sag  away  toward  the  bow.  Bob 
took  the  wheel  and  swung  her  up  in 
tne  wind.    She  obeyed  her  helm  as 


well  as  could  be  expected  with  such 
shortened  sail.  With  a  favorable 
wind  they  made  fair  progress,  and 
within  an  hour  Tom's  predictions 
were  verified.  Slowly  out  of  the  sea 
the  lighthouse  loomed  up.  First  it 
was  a  golden  gleam  of  sunlight,  and 
then  the  slender  white  tower  pointed 
heavenward. 

They  had  left  Bull  Cove  in  a  motor 
boat,  valued  perhaps  at  a  few  hundred 
dollars;    they    were    returning  now 
with  a  ship-  whose  whole  cargo  would 
easily  be  worth  thousands. 

"It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be 
true,"  Jim  remarked,  as  the  light- 
house became  distinctly  visible.  Then 
with  a  light  laugh — "I  wonder  if 
Pickles  is  still  watching  for  us." 

"Probably  he's  sighted  us  before 
now,"  Bob  said.  "Pickles  is  always 
watching  out  for  ships." 

"I  wish  I  had  a  pair  of  sea 
glasses."  Tom  added.  "It  will  be  good 
to  get  another  sight  of  dear  old  Bull 
Cove,  even  through  glassts." 

"Nothing  will  be  better  for  sore 
eyes,"  agreed  Jim.  "After  what  we've 
been  through,  a  sight  of  land  and 
home  makes  it  worth  anything." 

Tom  gazed  around  him  with  pride. 
The  old  ship  was  a  prize  that  might 
well  make  any  one  feel  proud  of  his 
achievement.  The  law  of  salvage  at 
sea  was  well  known  to  him.  They 
had  picked  up  the  ship  when  totally 
abandoned,  and  their  rightful  owners 
would  willingly  pay  a  big  sum  to 
get  her  back. 

"What  was  the  cargo,  Tom?"  asked 
Bob. 

"Ivory,  spices,  hides,  ostrich  feathers 
musk,  gum,  palm  oil,"  Tom  reeled  off 
glibly,  "and  one  gorilla  and  a  thirty 
foot  python — both  alive  and  crated." 

They  laughed  in  their  glee.  The 
reaction  from  their  danger  went  like 
wine  to  their  heads. 

"By  the  way,"  Jim  added  a  moment 
later,  "I  wonder  how  his  snakeship 
is  doing.  I'm  going  to  take  a  peek 
at  him  again." 

In  the  excitement  of  getting  the 
ship  under  way  they  had  forgotten 
the  snake  and  the  dead  gorilla.  They 
were  both  securely  locked  up  in  the 
galley  out  of  harm's  way,  and  the 
boys  had  not  worried  any  more  about 
them. 

Jim  made  his  way  to  the  cabin  and 
applied  his  eyes  to  the  peek-holes 
through  the  inner  partiti'on.  The 
python  had  apparently  not  moved.  Its 
body  lay  coiled  up  in  great  rings,  and 
the  flat  head  was  resting  as  when 
they  left  it  on  the  topmost  loop.  A 
peculiar  glassy  look  in  the  eyes  at- 
tracted Jim's  attention.  He  kept  his 
eyes  glued  to  the  hole  for  some  time, 
and  then  returned  to  the  deck. 

"Tom,"  he  reported,  "I  think  the 
python  is  dead." 

"No?  Well,  that  spoils  my  plans. 
I  thought  of  selling  it  to  a  menagerie 
for  a  good  round  sum.  I'm  going  to 
have  the  skin  stuffed  for  my  room, 
anyway." 

He  accompanied  Jim  to  the  cabin 
and  took  a  long  look  at  the  reptile. 
The  glassy  eyes  did  not  quiver  nor 
move.  They  pounded  on  the  panel 
and  shouted,  but  the  python  was  either 
dead  or  in  a  profound  stupor. 

"It  may  be  dead,  and  it  may  be 
only  faking.    I'm  not  going  to  inspect, 
any  closer — not    until    we    land.  I 
have  great  respect  for  its  constricting 
powers.    If  anybody  doubts  them  let 
him  look  at  the  gorilla.    I'll  bet  every 
bone  in  his  ugly  body  is  broken."  • 
"Yes,  and  if  he'd  ever  got  at  us 
he'd  broken  our  bones  just  about  as 
easy  as  the  python  crushed  his." 
"Ugh!    What  a  narrow  escape!" 
They  returned  to  the  deck  and  told 
Bob,  who  was  steering,  the  results 
of  their  investigation. 

"If  you  don't  believe  us,  go  into 
the  galley  and  pat  its  head,"  Tom 
ended. 

"I'll  take  your  word  for  it,  Tom" 
replied  Bob  with  a  laugh.  "I'm  not 
anxious  to  handle  the  monster.  Be- 
sides, I've  heard  that  snake's  tails 
don't  die  until  sun-down." 

"Well,  then  don't  monkey  with  this 
one.  It's  got  more  strength  in  the 
tip  of  its  tail  than  most  snakes  have 
n  their  whole  bodies." 

The  coast  line  was  now  beginning 


to  loom  up,  and  they  could  distinguish 
landmarks  that  were  familiar.  They 
headed  straight  for  the  mouth  of  the 
channel.  When  within  a  few  miles 
of  it  Jim  asked: 

"Do  you  think  we  can  sail  her 
across  the  bar  with  this  jib,  Tom?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  was  thinking  of 
that.  The  channel's  pretty  crooked, 
and  we'll  need  to  make  some  quick 
turns  to  get  through  it  on  this  tide 

"Shall  we  anchor  outside,  and  go 
in  for  help?" 

"No,  we've  brought  the  prize  home 
so  far,  and  we're  going  to  warp  it 
up  to  the  dock  alone." 
"How  will  we  do  it?" 
"Anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the 
channel  if  necessary  until  we  can 
rig  up  more  sails." 

"But  Pickles  will  report  us,  and 
half  the  population  of  the  Cove  will 
be  coming  out  to  see  what  sort  of 
ship  has  drifted  near." 

"Then  we'll  begin  now  to  bend  a 
new  sail.  That  mizzenmast  is  splin 
tered  pretty  badly,  but  the  stump  is 
in  good  condition  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  up.  We  might  rig  a  spar  to  it, 
and  then  fit  a  sail.  That  would  give 
us  drawing  power  enough  to  steer 
through  the  channel." 
"All  right.  Let's  get  busy." 
While  Bob  kept  the  ship  on  her 
course  Tom  and  Jim  lashed  a  spar 
to  the  splintered  mizzenmast,  and 
then  fitted  as  large  a  piece  of  canvass 
to  this  as  they  could  find.  It  was  not 
a  pretty  sail,  but  when  finished  it 
filled  instantly  with  the  wind  and  the 
ship  increased  her  speed. 

"How  does  she  answer  her  helm 
now,  Bob?" 

"Fine — slick  as  grease.  Try  her." 
Tom  put  her  through  a  few  stunts, 
swinging  her  from  starboard  to  port, 
and  back  again,  and  making  her  turn 
complete  circles.  She  responded  so 
well  that  he  decided  he  could  risk 
piloting  her  through  the  channel. 

By  this  time  they  were  at  the  mouth 
of  it  and  Tom  took  the  wheel,  with 
Bob  tending  one  sail  and  Jim  the 
other.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  and  it 
tried  the  mettle  of  the  boys  to  the 
limit.  Once  or  twice  it  seemed  as  if 
the  tide  would  rush  her  among  the 
breakers,  but  Tom  pulled  her  out  of 
reach  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Finally  they  breathed  with  relief. 
They  had  navigated  the  channel  and 
were  in  the  Cove,  almost  directly 
under  the  lighthouse.  Relieved  from 
their  nerve-racking  strain,  they 
ooked  up. 

"There's  Pickles  watching  us," 
Jim  said. 

Almost  in  the  same  instant  Pickles 
placed  the  megaphone  to  his  lips,  and 
his  voice  boomed  out  over  the  water: 
"Hello,  Tom.  That  you?  Where's 
'The  Spud?'  What's  happened?" 

Tom  formed  a  funnel  with  his  two 
hands  and  shouted  back: 

'Made  a  trade,  Pickles.  Don't  you 
think  we  made  a  good  bargain?" 

Pickles  made  no  immediate  answer, 
for  his  mind  wasn't  quick  enough  to 
form  a  suitable  one.  Then  Tom  added: 
'Are  the  folks  at  home  worried 
about  us?" 

"Bet  they  are,"  was  the  booming 
reply.  "Half  the  Cove  was  looking 
for  you  last  night.  Thought  you'd 
foundered." 

"Well,  we  were  pretty  near  it." 
"Did  you  see  a  big  fire  out  there 
last  night?     It  looked   like  a  boat 
ablaze." 

'It  was,  Pickles!  It  was  the  funeral 
pyre  of  'The  Spud.' " 

"That  so,  Tom — and  you  were  on 
board?" 
"Yes,- but  we  got  off." 
They  passed  beyond  hearing  dis- 
tance, and  poor  Pickles  had  to  wait 
until  he  was  relieved  of  duty  before 
he  could  learn  all  the  particulars  of 
their  wonderful  adventure. 

That  night  they  let  him  inspect  and 
feel  of  the  gorilla  and  python — the 
latter  having  died  from  his  wounds 
before  they  landed — to  convince  him 
that  imagination  was  not  responsible 
for  their  strange  story. 

The  coming  of  the  "Byrnwide"  into 
Bull  Cove  was  more  than  a  proverbial 
nine  days'  wonder.  It  was  nine  years 
before  people  forgot  to  tell  of  it  and 
of  the  adventures  of  the  three  boys 
who  saved  her.  Both  the  gorilla  and 
the  python  were  stuffed,  and  if  you 
go  down  to  Bull  Cove  you  may  see 
both  of  them  today,  mounted  and 
preserved.  With  the  money  obtained 
rom  salvaging  the  ship  and  cargo, 
Tom,  Jim  and  Bob  could  well  afford 
to  present  to  the  town  of  their  birth 
these  two  creatures,  relics  of  their 
6trange  adventures. 

(The  End) 


YIELD  OF  SORGO  CROPS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  are  not 
experimenting  on  sorghums  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  nor  for  our  health, 
but  we  are  at  it  to  find,  if  possible,  a 
crop  that  will  at  least  pay  for  the 
tending  and  harvesting  thereof.  We 
are  very  much  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  such  a  crop  must  come 
through  evolution  and  careful  selec- 
tion, either  from  a  plant  selected  for 
dwarfness  and  earliness,  or  from 
selection  of  plants  already  dwarf.  We 
don't  say  that  such  a  plant  is  in  the 
sorghum  family,  but  the  chances  are 
mighty  good  for  it  to  be  there,  after 
the  foundation  has  been  laid  on  some 
variety  already  worked,  over  by  the 
experiment  stations  or  the  bureau  of 
plant  industry. 

Last  year  we  tested  five  grain 
sorghums.  This  season  we  added  six 
more,  as  well  as  several  saccharine 
sorgos — all  the  grain  sorghums 
recommended  for  this  section.  All 
varieties  were  given  a  field  test,  so  to 
speak,  in  that  they  were  in  rows 
eighty-five  rods  long  and  separated  by 
several  rows  of  corn.  Conditions 
were  alike  for  every  one,  in  so  far  as 
was  possible  under  this  arrange- 
ment. All  were  planted  the  same, 
three  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  given 
the  same  depth,  the  same  cultivation 
and  care.  Cultivation  began  as  soon 
as  the  plants  appeared  and  was 
continued  after  each  rain  until  along 
about  the  middle  of  August,  when  the 
moisture-saving  work  was  given  over. 
However,  the  conditions  were  so  ab- 
normal at  the  season's  close  that  all 
this  labor  seemed  *^  count  for  nothing. 

A.n  old-timer — dwarf  amber  cane — 
led  off  with  46  bushels  per  acre. 
Dwarf  black  cane  came  second  with 
25  bushels,  followed  by  dwarf  kowli- 
ang,  23.3;  brown  durra,  20.5;  white 
durra,  19;  brown  kowliang,  19;  dwarf 
milo,  16;  white  cane,  14.8;  white 
kowliang,  14.6;  orange  cane,  11.6; 
Sudan  durra,  8.8;  Highmore  "cross," 
7.9;  a  brown  kowliang,  4.6,  and 
Amarillo  "cross"  brought  up  the  rear 
with  a  mere  2.1  bushels.  These  yields 
are  based  on  fifty  pounds  to  a  bushel, 
inasmuch  as  that  is  what  is  weighed 
out  to  us  in  this  section  when  we  buy. 
The  white  durra  and  brown  kowliang 
weighed  forty-eight  pounds  to  .the 
bushel  at  one  extreme,  while  milo 
held  down  the  other  end  at  twenty- 
seven  pounds  per  bushel. 

Compared.  With  Corn 

The  four  leading  grain  sorghums 
were  practically  the  same  distance 
apart  in  the  row  (from  seven  to  nine 
inches)  and  had  about  the  same  show 
so  far  as  hot  winds  and  moisture  were 
concerned.  Comparing  these  yields 
with  the  adjacent  corn  we  find  that 
the  latter  runs  from  ten  to  thirty-five 
bushels  (for  dent  corn),  and  that  the 
higher  the  yield  the  poorer  is  the 
quality.  The  highest  dry  yield  for 
dent  corn  was  28  and  for  squaw  corn 
(white),  45  bushels.  Millet  made  from 
10  to  12  bushels;  barley  8  to  10;  oats 
5,  and  wheat  2.3  bushels.  Thus  we 
see  this  wasn't  exactly  a  year  of 
great  results. 

The  so-called  "cross"  is  a  cross 
between  Kaffir  corn  and  white  durra, 
the  idea  being  to  overcome  the  snat- 
tering  of  the  durra  and  get  a  dwarf 
plant,  yet  something  that  will  yield 
with  the  Kaffir.  We  obtained  yields 
up  to  ten  bushels  with  these,  in  spots, 
but  feel  that  further  work  must  be 
done  upon  the  plant  before  it  is  ready 
for  heavy  cropping.  However,  the 
thing  looks  as  though  it  will  make 
a  place  for  itself  somewhere  on  the 
plains,  in  time. 

Sudan  durra  didn't  give  much  cause 
for  hurrahing  with  us,  but  we  notice 
it  reached  the  thirty-bushel  mark  at 
Hayes  in  western  Kansas  this  year. 
The  big  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is 
earlier  than  common  milo  and  is 
claimed  to  stand  out  against  trouble 
in  various  forms  much  better  than 
the  red  sort.  Western  Kansas  orange 
cane  will  certainly  come  into  its  own 
in  western  Nebraska  because  it  is  a 
good  forage  plant,  is  dwarf,  and  is 
early  —  the  three  things  we  need 
out  this  way. 

White  cane  and  white  kowliang  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  thus  it  is  little 
v  onder  that  two  plats  some  distance 
apart  made  practically  the  same 
yield.  There  is  a  place  for  this  plant 
in  some  localities  where  an  early  fair 
forage  and  good  grain  sorghum  is 
required.  With  us,  however,  the 
white  durra  is  practically  as  early 
and  yields  more  per  acre,  though  it 
is  not  a  forage  plant  at  all.  Personally 
we  have  great  faith  in  the  white  durra 
(either  it  or  its  selections)  and  it  made 
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good  where  some  of  the  others  fell 
down  this  season — on  a  field  scale. 
Further  Trials  Needed 

Brown  kowliang  holds  out  a  promise 
of  good  things  after  it  has  been  over 
hauled  and  worked  into  more  of  a 
dwarf  plant.  On  a  good  year  we 
believe  it  would  outyield  the  white 
durra  two  or  three  times  and  compare 
very  well  with  milo.  This  variety  is 
medium  early,  grows  to  a  height  of 
seven  feet,  is  erect-headed,  and  has 
fairly  compact  heads.  Brown  durra 
needs  no  comment,  since  it  is  an  old- 
timer  and  is  something  we  are  trying 
to  do  away  with. 

Dwarf  kowliang  is  a  dark  horse  that 
entered  the  race  and  gave  a  good 
account  of  itself  this  year.  It  grows 
very  much  as  an  extra  dwarf  Kaffir 
would,  and  has  an  erect  head  some- 
what similar  to  milo  but  more  loosely 
built.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  three 
feet  (a  few  inches  more  or  less),  is 
medium  early — about  a  week  earlier 
than  dwarf  Kaffir  or  milo,  and  has 
heads  that  average  three  ounces.  We 
find  that  heads  weighing  three  ounces 
or  over  will  shell  out  fifty-six  pounds 
of  closely  cut  heads — which  compares 
pretty  well  with  Kaffir.  The  seed  is 
about  the  size  of  amber  cane  seed 
and  is  brown  in  color.  This  variety 
is  a  very  new  one,  being  about  three 
years  old  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  and  is  grown  at  but  a 
very  few  points.  We  are  informed 
that  it  made  29.75  busbels  (sixty 
pounds  to  the  bushell  at  the  station 
in  western  Kansas  this  season.  Of 
course  it  hasn't  been  tried  long  enough 
to  tell  whether  or  not  it  will  hold  up 
as  a  field  crop,  but  we  consider  it  the 
best  crop  we  had  this  year. 

Now  one  can't  bank  much  on  a 
single  trial — it  only  points  the  way, 
showing  whether  it's  worth  while  to 
go  on  or  not.  Last  year  corn  made 
nothing  in  the  trials  and  this  year 
it  went  ahead  in  yield  but  not  in 
quality.  Were  we  to  estimate  the  corn 
crop  one  year  with  another  we  would 
be  safe  in  putting  it  at  fifteen  bushels. 
In  fact,  outside  of  a  few  favored  spots 
the  corn  throughout  this  section  will 
run  between  ten  and  fifteen  bushels, 
and  more  which  was  strung  through 
the  sorghums  will  make  nearer  the 
fifteen  than  the  twenty-eight-bushel 
mark.  Squaw  corn,  so  far  as  we  have 
known  it  (and  that's  for  many,  many 
years)  has  never  failed  to  make  some- 
thing; but  one  can't  run  or  telephone 
fast  enough  to  get  anyone  to  pick  it. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


SEEDBED  FOR  WHEAT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  want  to 
reply  to  Mr.  Coates  of  Valley  county 
another  line  on  the  wheat  question. 
In  the  fall  of  1911  I  had  fifty  acres 
plowed  for  wheat  by  August  5;  fol- 
lowed the  plow  twice  a  day  with  the 
harrow;  then  shortly  before  seeding- 
time  started  in  with  the  disk,  lapping 
the  disk  one-half.  I  harrowed  four 
more  times  before  seeding,  and  the 
man  who  threshed  for  me  that  fall 
said  it  was  the  best  seed-bed  he  had 
seen  that  year — and  he  had  seen  a 
good  many.  This  wheat  yielded 
eighteen  bushels  but  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  better  had  it  not  been 
for  a  severe  hailstorm  that  struck 
it  early  in  June;  besides,  it  was  con- 
siderably injured  by  winter-killing. 

This  fall  I  followed  a  somewhat 
different  method,  plowing  the  ground 
as  early  as  possible  and  harowing  six 
times.  I  have  a  corrugated  roller  with 
sprocket  wheels  between  the  bevel 
wheels.  It  is  eight  feet  long  and 
weighs  1,200  pounds.  To  this  I  added 
weights  until,  with  my  own,  I  had 
a  combined  pressure  of  about  a  ton. 
After  the  six  harrowings  I  rolled  the 
field — and  maybe  you  think  I  didn't 
have  a  seed-bed!  The  roller  is  the 
finest  thing  for  that  purpose  I  have 
ever  seen.  As  an  experiment  I  left 
a  narrow  strip  unrolled.  I  set  the 
press  drill  two  notches  deeper  on 
the  ground  that  had  been  rolled  than 
on  the  strip,  and  even  then  it  pulled 
a  horse  easier  than  on  the  unrolled 
portion. 

I  sowed  one  and  one-fourth  bushels 
per  acre  of  well  graded  and  thor- 
oughly cleaned  wheat.  Never  have  I 
used  finer  seed  nor  on  a  finer  seed- 
bed, and  thus  far  it  is  in  excellent 
condition  despite  the  dry  weather; 
but  only  time  can  show  what  the 
harvest  will  be. 

Thayer  Co.    GEORGE  W.  BINNS. 


The  natural  function  of  cattle  and 
sheep  is  to  consume  roughness.  We 
must  study  how  to  grow  these  classes 
of  livestock  with  the  smallest  prac- 
ticable allowance  of  grain. 


Principles  of  Plant  Breeding 

By  R.  A.  EMERSON,  University  of  Nebraska 


I  have  just  received  a  set  of  ques- 
tions propounded  by  the  editors  of 
Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture  relating 
to  pedigreed  fruit  trees.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  your  readers  will  be 
interested  in  these  questions.  Instead 
of  giving  the  answers  to  the  par- 
ticular questions  asked  me  in  the 
correspondence  noted,  I  am  sum- 
marizing my  reply  here. 

By  pedigreed  trees,  we  commonly 
mean  trees  which  have  been  propa- 
gated from  trees  of  known  perform- 
ance, presumably,  of  good  perform- 
ance. Most  fruit  growers  recognize 
the  fact  that  certain  trees,  year  after 
year,  produce  more  fruit  than  other 
trees.  The  question  naturally  arises 
as  to  whether  scions  from  such 
productive  trees  will  in  turn  produce 
more  productive  trees  than  scions 
taken  from  the  average  orchard  tree 
of  the  same  variety  or  from  nursery 
stock.  Some  work  now  being  done 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  California  with  citrus 
orchards  indicate  that  in  case  of 
oranges  and  lemons  some  improve- 
ment may  be  expected  by  selecting 
scions  in  this  way. 

Whether  the  same  results  will 
follow  from  selection  of  scions  in 
case  of  the  fruits  commonly  grown  in 
this  region,  I  have  no  direct  evidence. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  however, 
a  good  deal  of  study  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  selection  of 
plants  in  general  and  of  just  how 
selection  brings  about  improvement. 
From  this  work  we  can  at  least  form 
some  opinion  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  case  in  question. 

MncJi  Variation  Not  Hereditary 
Practically  all  of  the  more  careful 
investigations  of  the  last  ten  years 
show  conclusively  that  selection  of 
seed  from  exceptionally  good  plants 
of  a  perfectly  pure  strain  produces 
no  effect  whatever.  Almost  all  of 
the  numerous  differences  in  size  and 
yield  existing  between  the  different 
plants  in  any  field  of  a  perfectly  pure 
strain  are  apparently  due  to  corres- 
ponding differences  in  soil  fertility, 
moisture,  crowding,  shading,  and  the 
like,  to  which  the  different  plants  are 
subjected.  These  modifications  seem 
to  be  temporary  and  are  apparently 
never  inherited  by  the  offspring  of 
such  especially  favored  plants. 

It  is  coming  to  be  fairly  well 
recognized  now  by  plant  breeders  that 
one  cannot  tell  by  the  appearance  of 
a  plant  what  its  progeny  will  be.  If, 
of  two  wheat  plants  in  the  same  field, 
one  is  specially  favored  with  soil 
moisture  and  fertility  and  also  with 
light,  owing  to  its  being  less  crowded 
than  its  neighbors,  while  the  other 
plant  is  hampered  in  its  growth  by 
the  reverse  of  these  conditions  so 
that  the  one  plant  produces  several 
times  as  large  a  yield  as  the  other, 
we  no  longer  expect  the  larger  yield- 


ing plant  to  produce  progenies  that 
are  better  producers  than  those  which 
are  the  progenies  of  the  poorer  yield- 
ing plant,  provided  the  two  plants 
belong  to  the  same  pure  strain  of  the 
same  variety. 

Since  our  common  fruits  are  pro- 
pagated by  scions  and  cuttings — 
pieces  of  a  single  plant — we  should 
certainly  expect  them  to  reproduce 
the  variety  fully  as  closely  as  would 
the  seeds  of  any  agricultural  crop, 
no  matter  how  pure  a  strain  it  might 
be.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  there- 
fore, that  the  great  majority  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  vigor  and  productive- 
ness of  fruit  trees  and  plants  are  due 
to  little  differences  in  the  soil  about 
the  different  trees,  to  the  stock  upon 
which  they  may  have  been  grafted, 
to  chance  injury  when  young,  and 
to  innumerable  disturbances,  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  to  which  the 
different  trees  have  responedd.  If  this 
is  true  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
scions  from  especially  productive 
trees  to  produce  in  turn  better  trees 
than  the  average  run  of  the  same 
variety. 

Sport  Variations 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  with  the  common  agricultural 
crops  it  is  possible  to  produce  im- 
provements by  selection.  It  is  now 
coming  to  be  recognized  quite  com- 
monly, however,  that  this  improve- 
ment is  in  the  main  merely  the 
isolation  of  distinct  strains  from 
what  was  before  regarded  as  a  pure 
variety.  Even  Turkey  Red  wheat  has 
been  shown  to  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  fairly  distinct  pure  strains,  each 
one  of  which  breeds  true  to  its  own 
characters.  Selection  from  Turkey 
Red  wheat  then  can  be  expected  to 
isolate  these  strains  so  that  the  best 
can  be  chosen  for  propagation.  Re- 
cent careful  investigations  have 
shown  the  common  varieties  of  corn 
to  be  not  mere  mechanical  mixtures 
of  distinct  strains,  like  wheat,  but 
highly  complex  hybrid  mixtures  of 
these  strains.  The  difference  be- 
tween corn  and  wheat  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  corn  is  commonly  cross- 
pollinated,  while  wheat  is  almost 
always  self-pollinated. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  distinct 
strains  in,  say,  a  variety  of  wheat, 
have  risen  one  at  a  time  at  rather 
infrequent  intervals  as  sports,  or 
what  botanists  now  call  mutations. 
That  is,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
«udden  departures  from  the  normal 
type  which  breed  true  to  the  new 
type.  Such  sudden  transformations 
have  been  witnessed  in  case  of  some 
garden  crops  and  many  of  the 
varieties  of  ornamental  trees  have 
arisen  in  this  way.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, are  mulberries,  cut  leaved 
maples,  ami  the  like. 

It.  is  known,  furthermore,  that 
similar   pronounced  departures  from 
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The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
twin  concrete-block  silos,  and  the 
equipment  for  feeding  from  them,  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Brush,  near 
Gothenburg,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Brush 
feeds  cattle  and  has  rigged  up  the 
arrangement  shown  here  to  save 
labor  in  feeding.  The  silage  box  runs 
back  and  forth  smoothly  and  easily 
on  a  track  mounted  on  well  braced 
poles  set  in  the  ground.  The  box  is 
filled  in  the  boarded-up  space  between 
the  two  silos;  this  obviates  the  diffi- 
culty, that  would  be  caused  by  the 
wind  if  there    were  no  protection. 


When  filled  the  little  car  is  run  out 
onto  the  track  and  dumped  into  the 
feed  bunk  which  extends  from  the 
silo  immediately  under  the  track  and 
between  the  poles  which  support  it. 
In  dumping,  the  box  opens  at  the 
bottom  in  a  manner  similar  to  one 
type  of  litter  carrier.  This  arrange- 
ment is  an  excellent  one  for  feeding 
in  bunks  a  considerable  number  of 
loose  animals.  It  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  varying  conditions.  Cer- 
tainly this  method  of  feeding  beats 
lugging  the  silage  out  in  baskets,  or 
even  loading  it  into  and  unloading  it 
from  a  wagon. 


the  normal  type  may  arise  as  bud 
sports.  That  is,  one  branch  of  a  tree 
may  be  distinctly  different  from  other 
branches  of  the  same  tree.  A  number 
of  varieties  of  florists'  flowers  have 
been  known  to  arise  in  this  way. 
These  bud  sports,  like  the  sports 
arising  from  seeds,  can  be  propagated 
by  grafts,  cuttings,  etc.  Similar 
sports  arising  in  a  single  hill  of  pota- 
toes have  been  propagated  by  tubers. 

Only  Hereditary  Variations  Count 

Such  sports  as  those  noted  are  of 
extremely  infrequent  occurrence  in 
comparison  to  the  very  common 
variations,  caused  by  little  differences 
in  the  conditions  surrounding  plants. 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  by  selecting  scions 
from  especially  good  trees,  one  might 
occasionally  happen  to  strike  one  of 
these  sports,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the 
selected  individual  would  be  likely 
to  be  a  mere  variation  due  to  the 
favorable  surrounding  conditions.  In 
the  first  case  the  great  productiveness 
or  the  improved  quality  of  the  tree 
selected  would  be  transferred  to  the 
trees  propagated  from  it.  While  in 
the  second  case  no  such  result  would 
follow.  In  each  individual  case  the 
test  would  have  to  be  made  before 
one  could  know  what  results  would 
follow,  just  as  the  ear-to-row  test 
must  be  made  with  corn  before  we 
can  tell  which  of  two  ears  equally 
good  in  appearance  will  produce  the 
better  progeny. 

There  is  this  difference,  however: 
In  the  case  of  corn  it  takes  one  year 
to  make  the  test.  In  the  case  of 
apple  trees  it  takes  about  ten  years. 
If  I  were  buying  trees,  therefore,  and 
were  offered  pedigreed  stock  by  the 
nurseryman,  I  would  not  care  for  that 
part  of  the  pedigree  which  shows 
merely  the  performance  of  the  indi- 
vidual tree  from  which  the  scions 
were  taken,  but  would  insist  upon 
knowing  what  other  trees  from 
scions  of  this  same  parent  tree  had 
been  able  to  do,  in  comparison  with 
what  the  ordinary  tree  of  the  same 
variety  is  doing  under  like  conditions. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
nurseryman  can  furnish  any  such 
evidence  as  this  of  the  value  of  his 
pedigieed  stock.  I  would  just  as  leave 
have  pedigreed  stock  of  course  as 
ordinary  stock,  because  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  nothing  but  ordinary 
stock.  I  would  not,  however,  care  to 
pay  more  for  this  stock,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  called  pedigreed  stock. 

In  short,  until  someone,  be  he  nur- 
seryman, experiment  station  horticul- 
turalist  or  a  practical  fruit  grower, 
can  show  that  the  so-called  pedigreed 
trees  are  really  better  than  ordinary 
trees,  I  shall  not  feel  justified  in 
recommending  them  to  students  or  to 
prospective  tree  planters. 


SEED  CORN  SITUATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Your  readers 
are  no  doubt  interested  in  what  has 
been  learned  regarding  the  seed  corn 
situation  up  to  date.  I  have  judged 
a  number  of  corn  shows  and  have 
examined  corn  in  several  sections  of 
the  state  and  have  reports  from  quite 
a  large  number  of  our  institute 
workers.  While  the  seed  corn  this 
year  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it 
was  last  year,  it  is  our.  judgment  that 
it  is  not  as  good  as  in  normal  seasons, 
and  that  care  will  have  to  be  taken  in 
testing  to  assure  corn  of  the  highest 
germinating  powers.  I  have  found  at 
a  number  of  the  shows  very  few  ex- 
hibits that  did  not  have  one  or  more 
dead  or  doubtful  ears. 

We  are  finding  that  the  corn  con- 
tains a  rather  large  percentage  of 
moisture.  This  means  that  if  damp 
weather  sets  in  soon,  and  then  severe 
freezing  follows,  probably  some  of  the 
corn  which  now  tests  well  will  be 
greatly  injured  before  spring.  We 
also  find  that  considerable  corn  in  the 
cribs  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
moisture.  No  actual  tests  have  been 
made,  but  reports  from  most  sections 
indicate  that  the  quality  is  not  as 
good  as  has  generally  been  reported 
in  the  press,  and  our  observations 
bear  this  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
things  which  should  be  urged  in 
reference  to  the  seed  corn  situation. 
First,  that  proper  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  seed  corn  which  has 
been  saved,  that  it  may  be  dried  out 
thoroughly,  and  that  which  contains 
a  high  percentage  of  moisture  kept 
from  severe  freezing.  '  Second,  that, 
the  seed  corn  should  be  tested  before 
it  is  planted.  C.  W.  PUGSLEY, 
Supt.  of  Agricultural  Extension. 
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Save  the  Price  of  a  Horse 


By  Buying  the 

Moline  Low  Down  Spreader 

How  do  You  figure  the  Cost  of  your  farm  machinery — the  price  of 
the  machine  alone,  or  what  it  takes  to  run  it? 

This  splendid  Low  Down  Spreader  is  not  only  easy  to  load,  being 
but  42  inches  in  height  at  the  rear  wheels,  but  it  is  also 

"The  Lightest  Draft  Low  Down  Spreader  Ever  Built." 

We  have  seen  the  large  size  Moline  Spreader  in  use  in  a  field 
with  other  makes,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  when  it  required 
one  horse  less  to  operate  the  Moline  Spreader  than  was  necessary  to 
operate  the  others. 

In  figuring  the  cost,  then,  there  is  a  saving  in  buying  the  Moline 
Spreader  equal  to  the  price  of  one  horse. 

Correct  Mechanical  Construction — Steel  Frame — Steel  Wheels — 
Steel  Beater — Chain  Drive — Roller  Bearings. 

The  Moline  is  easy  on  the  Man  and  Easy  on  the  Team. 

Our  Handsome  Spreader  Booklet  Free. 

Also  1913  Flying  Dutchman  Almanac. 
Write  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  60 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Qf|   CENTS  for  this 

Nebraska  Farmer 
Binder,  complete,  prepaid. 

I  want  all  of  my  subscriber!  to 
preserve  each  Issue  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

They  are  too  valuable  to  be  ie- 

stroyed  or  lost. 

Keep  them  for  future  reference. 

I  will  furnish  you  an  index  to  all 
the  copies  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 

you  receive. 

This  can  be  inserted  in  the  binder 
with  your  papers,  thus  making  it 
handy  should  you  wish  to  refer  to 
any  subject  contained  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  during  the  year. 

The  binder,  with  The  Nebraska  Farmer  printed  in  gold  letters  on 
the  cover,  is  always  ready  to  receive  each  issue  of  the  paper.  It  will  keep 
them  neat  and  clean  and  always  where  you  can  find  them. 

I  want  you  to  have  one  of  these  binders  because  it  makes  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  more  useful  to  you. 

They  are  given  to  you  for  just  their  actual  cost  to  me  and  the 
postage  it  requires  to  mail  them  to  you. 

If  you  want  one  please  send  me 
your  order  today,  enclosing  90  cents 
in  stamps,  money  order,  bank  draft 
or  your  check  (with  exchange). 


Publisher. 


Spreader  Users!  Notice! 


Send  for  the  book  that  tells  all  the  facta  about  every  part  orfm.'  bpreader 
that  stands  on  its  record  of  twelve  years'  use;  that  is  used  and  endorsed 
by  over  100,000  progressive  farmers;  a  spreader  that  has  more  good 
advantages,  simpler  design  and  better  construction  than  any  other. 

fit-fiat  Woetm-n  Now  Made  "Low  Down" 
Ul  Cd I  If  C5 ICril    For  Easy  Loading 

This  is  the  old  reliable—  retaining  all  the  features  that  have  made  it 
famous  and  successful  —  but  built  low  down  —  waist  high  —  with  safe 
clearance  from  the  ground.  Wheels  under  the  load,  buy  the  best  spreader 
while  you're  buying.   Avoid  trouble,  delays  and  expense. 

Buy  Your  Last  Spreader  Now 


It  will  be  a  GREAT  WESTERN,  because  this  is  the  machine  for  longest 
service.    In  the  end  it  costs  much  less  than  the  shoddy  spreader  whose 
first  cost  is  lower,  because  the  GREAT  WEST- 
ERN is  built  to  stand  the  strain  of  all  conditions 
— the  test  of  every  job— and  to  give  years  of 
u,  steady,  continuous  service. 

«Sf  Write  TODAY 

for  the  FREE  BOOK, 
describing   the  GREAT  WESTERN 


Only  Waist 
High 


Special  Features  of 
Real  Merit 

Wheels  under  the  load. 
Short  wheel  base  and 
roller  bearings  making 
lightest  draft.  Simplest 
possible  drive.  Fewest 
parts.  No  enclosed  gears 
or  transmissions.  Noth- 
ing complicated.  Endless 
roller  apron  running  on 
three  sets  of  large  roll- 
ers. Indestructible  front. 
Double  bolster.  16-inch 
malleable  fifth  wheel. 


Don't  buy  a  fad. 

Don't  buy  an  uncertainty.   Don't  experiment.   Buy  the  proy&l 
spreader— now  low-down  so  it's  easy  to  load.    And  write  totray 
"    the  GREAT  WESTERN  Spreader  Book.   It's  FREE. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.. 
293B2nd  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


MARKETING  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Summary  by  department  of  agri- 
culture of  Secretary  Wilson's  report 
on  proposed  bureau  of  markets: 

Systems  of  marketing  farm  products 
and  the  demand  for  them  at  trade 
centers  are  the  subjects  of  a  special 
report  to  congress  by  the  secretary 
of  agriculture,  recently  published. 
The  report  was  made  by  special 
direction  of  congress  in  order  that 
information  might  be  at  hand  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  divi- 
sion of  markets  in  the  department  of 
agriculture.  The  secretary  specifies 
various  items  of  service  that  could 
be  performed  by  such  an  office,  with 
recommendations  that  they  be  adopted, 
if  it  is  created.  The  report  covers  391 
pages  and  is  crowded  with  information 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  treated. 

The  report  treats  of  the  movement 
of  farm  products  from  the  farm  to 
consumer  through  a  great  variety  of 
channels.  The  simplest  distribution 
is  the  direct  one  of  delivery  by  farmer 
to  consumer,  and  next  after  this  is 
the  delivery  by  individual  farmers  or 
associations  of  farmers  to  individual 
consumers  or  associations  of  con- 
sumers. In  these  direct  forms  of 
distribution,  the  middleman  is  elim- 
inated, although  of  course  inter- 
mediate services  are  performed  either 
by  producers  or  by  consumers  or  by 
both  parties. 

Number  of  Middlemen 

Among  the  varieties  of  middlemen 
concerned  in  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  are  the  traveling  hucksters 
who  go  from  farm  to  farm  gathering 
eggs,  butter,  poultry,  calves,  and  other 
commodities,  which  they  sell  to  ship- 
pers, jobbers  or  retail  dealers.  The 
country  merchant  is  often  the  first 
receiver  of  such  products  as  eggs, 
farm-made  butter,  poultry,  wool, 
hides,  cotton,  and  sometimes  grain 
and  hay.  In  regions  where  grain  is 
the  staple  product,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  displace  the  country  merchant 
by  the  grain  buyer  and  the  local 
elevator  man. 

Farmers  commonly  sell  through 
commission  merchants  and  to  some 
extent  directly  to  wholesale  dealers 
and  also  to  retail  dealers.  The 
farmer  who  employs  a  trustworthy 
commission  merchant  who  will  handle 
his  products  honestly  and  honorably 
will  get  the  current  prices  for  them 
within  the  range  of  the  commission 
merchant's  business,  but  the  farmer 
often  finds  himself  in  the  hands  of 
a  commission  merchant  who  falsely 
reports  that  the  products  were  re- 
ceived in  damaged  condition  or  that 
they  were  of  a  grade  lower  than  they 
were  in  fact,  or  he  reports  receiving 
prices  lower  than  those  actually  re- 
ceived by  him  for  the  products.  Worse 
than  this,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  that 
the  commission  merchant  has  sold 
the  products  and  failed  to  return  the 
net  proceeds. 

Samples  of  transactions  in  which 
only  one  middleman  intervenes  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer  include 
the  commission  man  at  a  large  market 
who  receives  consignments  of  live- 
stock from  farmers  and  sells  to 
packers;  the  factor  to  whom  the 
planter  consigns  his ,  rice  or  cotton 
and  from  whom  purchases  are  made 
by  millers;  the  warehousemen  who 
manage  the  sale  of  a  Virginia  planter's 
tobacco.  The  intervention  of  two  men 
between  producer  and  consumer  is  a 
common  occurrence.  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  often  marketed  through 
the  aid  of  two  middlemen,  the  city 
commission  dealer  and  a  retail 
merchant. 

A  series  of  three  middlemen  may 
include  first  the  local  buyer  of  the 
shipper;  second,  the  commission 
dealer  or  the  wholesale  merchant; 
and  third,  the  retail  merchant.  In 
the  sale  of  fruit  by  auction,  which  is 
common  in  large  cities  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  the  auctioneer  is 
an  additional  middleman.  He  may 
sell  for  a  commission  dealer,  to  whom 
the  consignment  may  have  been  made 
by  a  country  buyer;  and  the  pur- 
chaser at  such  an  auction  may  be  a 
jobber,  who  in  turn  sells  to  a  retail 
merchant.  Five  middlemen  are  thus 
concerned  in  such  a  transaction. 

Onions  raised  in  Kentucky  are 
sometimes  bought  by  a  local  merchant 
and  shipped  to  Louisville;  here  they 
may  be  put  into  sacks  and  consigned 
to  a  New  York  wholesaler  or  a  com- 
mission man  who  in  turn  sells  to  a 
New  York  retailer.  Eggs  and  poultry 
frequently  pass  through  the  hands  of 
at  least  four  middlemen. 

The  marketing  of  clover  seed  is  an 
example  of  a  transfer  from  one  farmer 


to  another  through  a  number  of  mid- 
dlemen. The  first  middleman  may  be 
an  Indiana  jobber,  who  consigns  to 
a  commission  dealer  in  Toledo,  Ohio; 
here  the  seed  may  be  purchased  by  a 
merchant  and  shipped  to  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  a  distant  city.  The  last 
middleman  in  this  course  of  distribu- 
tion is  a  country  storekeeper  or  a  city 
dealer  in  agricultural  supplies. 

Public  market  places  are  estab- 
lished in  a  number  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  in  these  places  consumers 
may  buy  such  articles  as  fruit,  vege- 
tables, dairy  products,  poultry  and 
eggs  direct  from  farmers  as  well  as 
from  dealers. 

Another  institution  which  aids  the 
producer  to  dispose  of  his  crop  is 
the  public  warehouse.  Illustrations 
of  this  are  afforded  in  the  marketing 
of  tobacco  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  wool  from  the  northern 
Rocky  mountain  states,  and  to  some 
extent  rice  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
The  growers  or  their  representatives, 
with  their  produce,  meet  the  buyers 
at  these  warehouses. 

Co-operative  Marketing 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  has 
much  to  say  concerning  associative 
marketing  by  farmers,  and  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  are  stated  in  detail. 
"A  survey  of  the  systems  of  market- 
ing farm  products  clearly  discovers 
what  the  farmers  can  best  do  to  their 
advantage.  They  must  associate 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  assembling  their  individual  contri- 
butions of  products,  of  shipping  in 
carload  lots,  of  obtaining  market  news 
at  places  to  which  it  is  practical  to 
send  their  products,  to  sell  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  markets,  if  not 
in  many  markets,  and  to  secure  the 
various  other  economic  gains  of  as- 
sociative selling." 

To  carry  out  this  suggestion,  it  is 
recommended  that  if  congress  estab- 
lishes a  division  of  markets,  a  corps 
of  traveling  field  agents  be  maintained 
to  assist  farmers  to  form  associations 
for  marketing  their  products.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  estimates  of 
the  prospective  supply  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  perhaps  other  prod- 
ucts not  now  represented  in  the 
quantitative  estimates  of  the  depart- 
ment's crop  reporting  service,  be 
made  a  short  time  before  harvest,  so 
that  the  farmer  may  "have  in  mind 
a  fairly  definite  idea  of  the  volume 
of  the  crop  throughout  the  country 
in  order  that  he  may  occupy  a  place 
in  the  market  that  is  fair  to  himself 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  place  in  the 
market  that  is  fair  to  the  consumer." 

General  market  news  service  is  not 
recommended.  If  such  service  were 
derived  from  telegraphic  reports,  the 
expense  would  be  enormous.  One 
farmers'  marketing  association  spends 
$25,000  a  year  in  telegraphing  alone 
and  a  fruit  growers'  organization 
spends  $75,000  for  this  service. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  corps  of  travel- 
ing field  agents  and  a  large  corps  of 
local  agents  and  correspondents  be 
established  for  the  following  items  of 
service:  To  help  producers  organize 
for  associative  marketing;  to  examine 
and  remove  local  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  marketing;  to  help  pro- 
ducers to  find  markets;  to  report  the 
current  descriptive  condition  of  crops, 
in  addition  to  the  work  already  done 
by  the  department's  crop  reporting 
service;  to  estimate  the  probable 
production  of  crops  a  short  time 
before  harvest;  to  report  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  the  shipping 
season;  to  report  the  crop  movement 
from  producing  points  through  "gate- 
ways" to  principal  markets. 

Holding  Farm  Products 

Among  the  subjects  whose  investi- 
gation is  suggested  are  the  storage 
of  farm  products  either  on  the  farm 
or  elsewhere  pending  their  sale;  the 
business  of  commission  dealers;  the 
various  costs  of  marketing,  properly 
itemized,  and  compared  with  prices 
of  products  at  the  farm  and  with 
consumers'  prices;  a  description  of 
principal  markets  and  of  chief  pro- 
ducing regions;  and  some  problems 
of  transportation. 

Some  information  with  regard  to 
foreign  markets,  it  is  advised,  might 
be  made  useful  to  producers.  It  is 
proposed  also  to  keep  an  elaborate 
record  of  prices  of  farm  products  in 
which  prices  at  the  farm  shall  be 
paralleled  by  wholesale  and  retail 
prices.  Among  the  other  recommen- 
dations are  the  maintenance  of  a  list 
of  marketing  associations  and  the 
collection  of  statistics  concerning  the 
business'  done  by  them;  the  investi- 
gation of  systems  of  marketing  farm 
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products  in  other  countries,  with 
special  attention  to  those  features 
which  it  may  be  assumed  might  be 
adopted  beneficially  in  this  country. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  closes 
his  recommendations  by  making  one 
concerning  the  participation  of  con- 
sumers in  the  solution  of  marketing 
problems.  "A  cheapening  of  farmers' 
costs  of  marketing  will  naturally  re- 
sult in  gain  to  the  producer  rather 
than  to  the  consumer.  If  the  con- 
sumer is  to  gain  by  changes  in  the 
costs  of  distribution,  it  seems  prob- 
able, that  he  must  do  so  through 
cheapening  or  eliminating  costs  at  his 
end  of  the  chain  of  distribution.  The 
consumers  can  cheapen  the  costs  of 
farm  products  by  co-operative  buying 
and  by  reducing  the  expenses  of  re- 
tail and  other  local  distribution.  The 
consumer's  aspect  of  the  problems  of 
the  distribution  of  farm  products  is 
a  conspicuous  one  at  the  present 
time,  and  problems  in  distribution 
that  are  concerning  the  consumer 
rather  than  the  producer  may  well 
be  included  within  the  service  of  a 
division  of  markets." 


LIVESTOCK    MARKETS    FOR  1912 

The  following  brief  review  of  the 
livestock  markets  for  1912  is  a  part 
of  a  longer  report  prepared  and  sent 
out  by  the  management  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  Company,  South  Omaha: 

"The  year  just  closed  has  been  a 
notable  one  for  the  livestock  markets, 
having  been  ushered  in  under  condi- 
tions most  unfavorable  to  the  live- 
stock industry,  livestock  both  in  the 
corn  growing  states  and  on  the  west- 
ern ranges  suffering  from  one  of  the 
most  severe  winters  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  following  two  dry  summers 
which  seriously  reduced  supplies  of 
both  hay  and  grain.  Many  thousands 
of  cattle  and  sheep  perished  on  the 
western  ranges  from  cold  and  starva- 
tion and  the  outlook  was  dishearten- 
ing to  the  western  stockman  who 
started  forth  in  the  early  spring  to 
inventory  his  winter's  losses. 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  year  many 
thousands  of  feed-lot  cattle  and  sheep 
were  marketed  prematurely,  because 
of  the  severe  weather  conditions  that 
had  prevailed  all  winter  making  feed- 
ing operations  extremely  unprofitable, 
which  naturally  resulted  in  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  offerings  of  beef 
and  mutton  for  the  spring  markets 
when  the  effects  of  a  good  winter's 
feeding  usually  become  apparent.  In 
addition  the  country  was  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  a  general  beef 
shortage  which  was  engaging  the 
attention  of  people  in  all  walks  of 
life.  The  most  encouraging  figures 
obtainable  showed  the  beef  supply  to 
be  the  lowest  since  1900,  and  14,- 
000,000  beef  cattle  less  than  in  1907, 
when  reports  showed  more  cattle  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
year  of  its  history. 

"It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected 
that  the  beef  shortage  would  be  felt 
during  the  year,  and  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  predictions  of  ex- 
tremely high  prices  for  beef  were 
freely  made  by  those  in  touch  with 
the  situation.  Beef  prices  reached 
highest  figures  in  June,  July  and 
August  that  have  ever  been  known  in 
this  country,  and  the  trading  for  the 
entire  year  has  continued  on  record- 
breaking  levels.  Hogs  and  sheep 
likewise  commanded  extraordinary 
high  prices,  though  receipts  of  both 
classes  of  stock  were  fairly  liberal 
as  compared  to  normal  years. 

"Hogs  have  sold  all  year  within 
a  range  of  from  $6  to  $8.25.  Fat 
lambs  from  $6  to  $8  per  hundred- 
weight, and  recently  up  to  $8.35  on 
the  local  market,  while  there  were 
very  few  months  in  the  year  when 
good  beef  steers  would  not  have 
brought  $8  to  $10,  the  record  price 
of  $10.35  for  South  Omaha  having 
been  paid  last  August  for  choice  dry- 
lot  cattle,  while  rangers  have  sold 
up  to  $9.50.  Feeder  cattle  have 
brought  at  South  Omaha  this  fall  the 
unprecedented  figure  of  $8.35  per 
hundredweight  and  feeder  lambs  have 
recently  sold  up  to  $7  per  hundred- 
weight." < 

The  following  is  a  report  of  receipts 
of  livestock  at  South  Omaha  for  the 
year  1912  as  compared  to  the  previous 
year: 

Cattle      Hogs  Sheep 

1912   1,017,195  2,886,244  2,950,507 

1911   1,174,312  2,366,684  2,977,570 

Increase...  519,560 
Decrease  . .    157,117  27,063 
The  decrease  in  cattle  receipts  is 
attributed   to   general   diminution  in 
the  cattle  supply  of  the  United  States 


and  to  decreased  feeding  operations 
in  Nebraska  last  winter  and  spring 
resulting  from  scarcity  of  hay,  high 
price  of  corn  and  conditions  generally 
unfavorable  to  feeding  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter.  A  -surprising 
feature  was  that  range  cattle  receipts 
at  South  Omaha  held  up  with  the 
previous  year  and  in  consequence 
practically  the  same  number  of  feeder 
cattle  went  to  country  lots  for  feed- 
ing this  winter. 


SILAGE  IN  THE  FEED-LOT 

For  several  years  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station  has  been  con- 
ducting feeding  trials  with  steers  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  clover 
hay  and  corn  silage  as  roughness  for 
fattening  cattle.  A  bulletin  has  just 
been  issued  giving  the  results  of  the 
experiment  made  in  the  winter,  of 
1911-12.  Four  lots  of  cattle  were  fed. 
In    each    lot    cottonseed    meal  was 


given  at  the  rate  of  2.5  pounds  daily 
per  1,000  pounds  of  liveweight.  In 
addition  to  this  the  rations  were  as 
follows:  Lot  1,  shelled  corn,  a  light 
ration  of  corn  silage,  and  clover  hay; 
Lot  2,  shelled  corn  and  clover  hay; 
Lot  3,  shelled  corn  and  corn  silage, 
without  hay;  Lot  4,  shelled  corn,  a 
heavy  ration  of  silage,  and  clover 
hay.  The  feeding  continued  for  160 
days.  The  accompanying  table  gives 
a  condensed  summary  of  the  results. 

The  authors  of  the  bulletin  caution 
readers  against  assuming  that  such 
profits  in  cattle  feeding  are  the  usual 
thing.  In  this  case  they  were  due 
to  the  extremely  high  price  of  fat 
cattle  in  the  spring  of  1912.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  that  Lot  3,  the 
all-silage  lot,  made  the  largest  aver- 
age daily  gain,  the  cheapest  gains, 
and  returned  the  largest  profit.  Lot 
4,  the  heavy-silage  lot,  stood  next, 
followed  by  Lot  1,  the  light-siiage  lot, 


Lotl  Lot  2  Lot  3  Lot  4 

Average  daily  gain                               2.34  2.38  2.52  2.32 

Average  daily  feed  per  steer — 

Shelled   corn                                   15.40  17.88  14.73  13.68 

Cottonseed  meal                              2.75  2.77  2.85  2.78 

Clover  hay                                     5. SI  11.16  ....  2.54 

Corn  silage                                    16.03    27.38  24.79 

Cost  of  gain  per  hundredweight  $12.40  $14.23  $9.88  $11.06 

Selling  price                                        8.25  8.25  8.35  8.10 

Profit  per  head,  without  hogs              10.51  3.37  20.96  13.59 

Profit  per  head,  counting  hogs            17.09  S.24  26.21  19.43 


with  Lot  2,  the  no-silage  lot,  coming 
in  behind  them  all.  This  is  surely 
an  excellent  showing  for  silage. 

The  average  daily  gain  .  was  not 
appreciably  affected  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  amount  or  a  large  amount 
of  silage  to  the  ration,  but  each 
addition  of  silage  lowered  the  cost 
of  gains,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table. 
One  remarkable  thing  is  the  finish 
that  the  all-silage  lot  must  have  had 
to  sell  higher  than  any  of  the  other 
lots.  Too  much  dependence  cannot 
be  placed  upon  this,  of  course,  because 
with  the  variations  of  the  market  price 
does  not  always  denote  finish. 

The  table  shows  averages  for  the 
entire  feeding  period.  The  authors  of 
the  bulletin  point  out  that  the  all- 
silage  lot  made  its  best  showing  in 
the  first  ninety  days  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  that  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  trial  the  all-clover  lot  increased 
its  profit  more  rapidly  than  the  silage 
lots.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
feeding  period,  however,  the  silage 
lots  had  gained  such  a  lead  that  the 
clover  lot  could  not  catch  up.  This 
points  to  the  advisability  of  heavy 
silage  feeding  in  the  early  part  of  the 
feeding  period,  and  then  gradually 
lessening  the  silage  and  increasing 
the  dry  feed  toward  the  close. 


A  shod  horse  when  turned  out  in 
the  lot  with  others  may  do  a  lot  of 
damage  in  two  or  three  kicks. 


Each  a  Lucky  Car 


In  every  make  an  occa- 
sional car  proves  almost 
trouble-proof.  No  break- 
downs, no  repairs. 

The  man  who  gets  it  tells 
his  friends  he  got  a  lucky 
car. 

But  every  buyer  of  Reo 
the  Fifth  gets  a  lucky  car. 
This  is  how  I  insure  it. 

How  I  Do  It 

A  lucky  car  means  simply  a  car 
built  with  proper  care  and  caution. 
I  have  spent  26  years  in  learning  all 
that  is  necessary. 

I  have  all  of  my  steel  made  to 
formula.  Then  every  lot  is  analyzed 
twice  to  prove  its  accord  with  the 
formula. 

Then  the  finished  parts  are  tested. 
In  every  part  I  require  over-capacity, 
not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

The  gears  are  tested  in  a  crushing 
machine,  to  prove  that  each  tooth 
will  stand  75,000  pounds. 

Springs  are  tested  in  another 
machine  for  100,000  vibrations 

Added  Cost 

I  use  big  tires— 34x4— to  save  you 
tire  expense  and  trouble.  This  year, 
by  adding  30  per  cent  to  my  tire 
cost,  I  have  added  65  per  cent  to 
the  average  tire  mileage. 

I  use  in  this  car  190  drop  forgings, 


*By  R.  E.  Olds.  Designer 


to  avoid  all  hidden  flaws.  Steel 
castings  would  cost  half  as  much. 

I  use  15  roller  bearings — 11  of  them 
Timken,  4  Hyatt  High  Duty.  The 
usual  ball  bearings  cost  one-fifth  as 
much,  but  ball  bearings  often  break. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto  to  save  igni- 
tion troubles. 

I  doubly  heat  my  carburetor  — 
with  hot  air  and  hot  water — to  deal 
with  low-grade  gasoline. 

I  use  a  centrifugal  pump,  instead 
of  a  syphon,  to  insure  positive  cir- 
culation. 

I  use  14-inch  brake  drums  for 
safety.  Also  seven-leaf  springs,  two 
inches  wide. 

1,000  Tests 

The  various  parts  of  this  car,  dur- 
ing the  making,  get  a  thousand  tests 
and  inspections. 

Each  engine,  forinstance,  is  tested 
48  hours— 20  hours  on  blocks,  28 
hours  in  the  chassis. 


Fitted  parts  are  ground  over  and 
over,  until  we  get  utter  exactness. 

Each  body  is  finished  with  17 
coats.  It  is  deeply  upholstered  with 
genuine  leather,  filled  with  the  best 
curled  hair. 

The  electric  dash  lights  are  set  flush 
with  the  dashboard.  Thus  the  car's 
appearance  shows  the  care  we  use. 

Center  Control 

No  other  car  has  such  easy  control 
as  you  find  in  this  Reo  the  Fifth. 

All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
moving  a  handle  only  three  inches 
in  each  of  four  directions. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  So  the  car  has  no  levers, 
either  side  or  center,  to  clog  the 
way  in  front. 

You  get  in  this  car  the  wanted 
left  side  drive.  The  driver  sits  close 
to  the  cars  he  passes.  Yet  you  shift 
the  gears  with  your  right  hand,  just 
as  with  the  old  right  hand  drive. 


Costs  Me  $200  Per  Car 


Reo  the  Fifth,  without  these  pre- 
cautions, could  be  easily  built  for 
$200  less.  For  the  first  few  months 
you  might  not  know  the  difference. 
But  in  years  to  come  this  skimping 
might  cost  you  several  times  $200. 

I  know  this  well,  for  I  have  built 
cars  for26  years  —  over  60,000  of 
them.   I  know  the  cause  of  troubles. 

I  save  this  $200  per  car  by  building 
only  one  model,  by  building  all  my 


own  parts,  by  wonderful  factory 
efficiency.  And  I  put  that  saving 
into  these  extremes,  to  save  you 
after-cost. 

If  you  think  that  it  pays  to  have 
a  car  like  this,  ask  us  to  send  you 
the  details. 


Our  thousand  dealers  now  are 
showing  the  1913  model  of  Reo  the 
Fifth.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  we 
will  tell  you  where  to  see  the  car. 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.°SSar  REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 

30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  Inches 
Tires — 

34  x  4'Inches 
Center  Control 
Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  electric 

lights 
Speed — 
45  Miles  per 
Hour 
Made  with 
2  and  5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.   We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets— all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  $1 70). 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  January  8,  1918. 


Take  Your  Choice 


between  a  Rock  Island  "C  T.X,"  Universal 
and  the  commonplace  kind  of  plow.  They  cost 
about  the  same.  But  remember,  the  "C  T  X  " 
Universal  means  "fat"  crops,  while  the  com 
mon  plow  is  apt  to  mean  "skinny"  crops. 

Beware  off  Air  Spaces 

Those  innocent-lookingr  air  spaces  left  between 
topsoil  and  subsoil  when  plowing  have  been  costing: 
the  American  farmer  MORE  THAN  ALL  OBNOX 
IOUS  WEEDS.  BUGS.  PESTS.  SCALES  AND 
PARASITES  COMBINED.  Air  spaces  completely 
cut  off  the  water  supply  from  below  and  cause 
crops  to  start  withering  and  drying  up  the  minute  a 
hot,  dry  spell  comes. 

Get  a  plow  that  doesn't  LEAVE  any  air  tpaces— 
the  Rock  Island  "CT.X."  Universal. 

Note  the  peculiar,  corkscrew  shape  of  this  plow 
bottom.  (Picture  A.)  The  arrow  shows  how  dirt  trav- 
els—backward  and  DOWNWARD,  not  backward 
and  UPWARD  as  in  the  ordinary  plow.  (Picture  B  ) 
The  Rock  Island  Universal  doesn't  spill  any  dirt  into 


the  furrow:  turns  the  slice  clear  over,  without  crimping.  Lavs  it  f.at  and  smooth,  at  the 
same  time  pulverizing  it  thoroughly  and  burying  all  trash.  Topsoil  lies  right  against  sub- 
soil—doesn't leave  fatal  air  spaces.  Water  comes  up  from  below,  just  like  kerosene  comes  up 
your  lamp  wick.   It  feeds  the  crop  in  dry  weather. 


A  Real  UNIVERSAL  Plow 


And  don't  forget,  this  plow  is  a  UNIVERSAL 
plow— does  perfect  work  in  any  soil  on  any  land 
that's  plowable.    It  walks  right  through  Tame 
Sod   Heavy  Clay.  Sandy  Loam.  Mixed  Soil, 
Stubble  Fields,  Old  Cornfields,  etc. 

No  wonder  the  Rock  Island  "CT.X."  Uni- 
versal has  become  the  sensation  of  the  farm- 
ing world  Yet  it  costs  practically  no  more  than 
the  average  plow! 

tlffHTP  I  Send  yonr  nnmft  on  a  postal  today  and  Ret,  by  next  mail,  the  complete  etorv  of  the  Rook 
W  Hilt!    Isbind  "C  T  X  '  I7niv«trs»  I    All  about  how  it's  mode,  pictures  of  its  different  parts,  etc. 

Wo  will  also  send  you  the  name  of  your  home  merchant  who  sells  Rock  Island  Imple- 
ments. «o  vou  can  co  see  this  plow  and  iudge  it  for 
vonrself    Just  write  these  words  on  vour  postal, 
\m  Interested  in  plows.    Then  sign  your  name 
and  address  and  send  the  card  to 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 

298  Second  Avenue.       Rock  Island,  III. 


Rock- Island  (CT.X.) 
Universal  Plow 


Factory  Prices  for  the  Asking— 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


Corp  ■r'  fT^HE  genuine  Witte— conceded  the  best  farm  engine  in  America— now  of- 

L    .  fered  at  actual  wholesale  prices.   Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead 

Engine  the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.    Dealers  have  been  getting  the 

Book   ^^^^hiffhest  prices  fnr  the  Witte.    Now  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price— what 
the  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 

/We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.   We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 
'  have  our  own  gas  well.   Power,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 
You  get  the  benefits.   But  you  couldn't  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte 
'  cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts 
\  gasoline  bills  in  half—  r  ays  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

'  Every  part  gucrant ;ed  5  years — full  rated  horse  power  on  minimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too. 
|Built  in  all  sizes  from  Wz  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  lOtfo  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  and  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
special  offer  bulletin.    We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 
that  will  startle  you.  Remember, it's  yourfirst 
chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 
reputation  at  a  small  price.    Mention  sizef 
needed  or  work  to  be  done.  Write  at  once. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

■1592 Oak! and  Ave 

Every  Parti  Kansas 

City, 


A  STREAM  GOLD 


FREE 


'The  greatest  dollar  buying  piece  of  literature 
ever  penned  by  man."  So  write  my  farmer 
friends  who  have  read  my  latest  book.  Have 
you  read  it?  If  you  haven't  you  are  missing  a  golden  treat.  Yes, 
1 1  mean  it,  for  "A  Streak  of  Gold"  will  show  you  how  you  can  coin 
real  gold  dollars  from  your  manure  pile.  It's  written  from  the  net 
results  of  America's  greatest  soil  experts— and  the  experi- 
ence of  thousands  of  farmers.  Mail  me  a  postal 
or  letter  today  for  your  copy— free  and  get 
my  offer  for  you  to  prove  how 
I  you  can  have  bigger 
crops  next 
year 


Write  Me 
Tonight 


on  a 

Galloway  Spreader 
— No  spreader  in  the  world 
can  match  quality  with  a  Galloway 
equipped  with  Mandfs  New  Gear. 
1*11  send  it  anywhere  to  stand  on  itspwre  merit  alone — 
jjfive  you  30  to  90  days  free  trial— a  big  guarantee  and  back  my 
entire  proposition  with  a  $25000  bank  bond.  That's  proof  of  quality 
—and  my  factory  to  you  price  saves  you  dealers  and  jobbers  profits. 
Put  your  letter  or  postal  in  the  Mail  NOW.  Ask  lor  tree  book  and 
Special  1913  proposition  and  price. 

WM.  CALLOWAY,  President 
Wm.  Calloway  Co      409CH    Galloway  Sta.   Waterloo.  la. 


Free  Trial 
30  Days 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No 

more  , 
high  , 

W  liftingorpitch-/ 
^  lng.  Saves  you 
work  and  light-  l 
'  ens  draft  nearly 
60%.  ,  Don't  rut  I 
fields  or  roads. 
We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 
Wheels  to  fit  ANY  ' 
L  wagon.  Wheels  can'! 
t  dry  oat  or  rot.  Send  for 

free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 
Electric  Wheel  Co., 

10.1  Elm  Street. 
Quint--,  III. 


One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  a  farmer 
can  make  is  to  conclude  that  the 
kind  of  soil  preparation  that  gives 
the  best  results  on  his  farm  will 
work  the  same  en  every  type  of  soil 
and  under  every  condition.  For  in- 
stance, isn't  it  "some"  mistake  to  talk 
about  plowing  fourteen  inches  deep 
for  corn  in  the  sand  hills? 


Lay  your  plans  for  next  summer 
so  you  can  help  the  wife  a  bit  in 
the  garden. 


FARM  CREDIT  CONDITIONS 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  farm  credit  conditions 
in  this  country.  The  results  are  given 
in  the  annual  report  of  Secretary  Wil- 
son. Below  we  quote  from  a  sum- 
mary of  that  report  sent  out  by  the 
department: 

"Current  discussions  concerning  ag- 
ricultural credit  suggested  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  local  conditions  in 
rural  communities  throughout  the  en- 
tire United  States  in  matters  bearing 
upon  credit.  A  schedule  of  questions 
was  sent  to  9,000  persons,  3,000  of 
them  being  country  bankers,  about 
the  same  number  of  prominent  farm- 
ers, and  also  about  the  same  number 
of  country  merchants  and  men  of 
other  occupations,  taken  from  the  list 
used  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  to 
collect  monthly  reports  of  prices  of 
farm  commodities. 

"Three  classes  of  correspondents 
were  chosen,  in  order  that,  if  any 
class  bias  appeared,  it  would  be  rec- 
ognized, so  that  allowances  might  be 
made  for  exaggeration  or  deficiency  of 
statement.  But  it  was  hardly  discov- 
erable that  class  bias  entered  con- 
siderably into  the  answers  given.  The 
three  classes  of  correspondents  re- 
ported remarkably  well  and  intelli- 
gently. For  the  purpose  of  this  report 
the  three  sets  of  schedules  were  con- 
solidated in  tabulation. 

"The  first  effort  of  the  inquiry  was 
to  ascertain  the  fraction  of  the  farm- 
ers owning  their  land  who  are  able  to 
give  good  security  or  indorsed  note 
for  a  loan.  In  the  opinion  of  the  cor- 
respondents 77  per  cent  of  the  farm 
owners  may  be  so  regarded,  and  the 
corresponding  percentage  for  tenants 
is  forty-six.  The  farm  owners  and 
tenants  unable  to  do  this  were  then 
dropped  from  further  consideration. 

"It  was  next  attempted  to  ascer- 
tain what  percentage  of  the  farmers 
owning  their  land  and  able  to  give 
good  security  or  indorsed  note  are 
unable  to  obtain  needed  short-time  or 
accommodation  loans  and  advances 
because  of  insufficient  opportunities 
to  borrow.  About  48  per  cent  of  the 
correspondents  reported  that  farm 
owners  in  their  communities  were  un- 
able to  do  so. 

"A  similar  question  pertaining  to 
long-time  loans  brought  reports  from 
47  per  cent  of  the  correspondents  that 
farm  owners  were  able  to  obtain  such 
loans,  and  the  remaining  correspond- 
ents reported  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
farm  owners  were  unable  to  do  so. 
The  corresponding  percentages  for 
tenants  are  nearly  the  same. 
Crop  Liens 

"Correspondents  were  asked  what 
percentage  of  the  farmers  owning 
their  land  who  raised  cotton,  placed 
a  lien  on  the  growing  crop  to  secure 
advances  or  supplies.  In  the  combined 
answers  of  the  three  classes  of  cor- 
respondents, 7  per  cent  reported  that 
no  farm  owners  placed  liens  on  the 
cotton  crop.  The  remaining  corres- 
pondents reported  that  42  per  cent  of 
the  farm  owners  did  so,  and  that  52 
per  cent  of  them  did  so  ten  years  ago. 
The  decline  in  percentage  is  10  abso- 
lutely, or  about  20  per  cent  relatively. 

"Similar  questions  were  asked  con- 
cerning tenants,  and  of  the  answers  2 
per  cent  stated  that  no  tenants  placed 
liens  on  the  cotton  crop,  while  the 
remaining  answers  show  that  74 
per  cent  of  the  tenants  now  place 
a  lien  on  the  cotton  crop  to  secure  ad- 
vances, and  that  77  per  cent  of  them 
did  so  ten  years  ago. 

"Pursuing  the  subject  of  crop  liens, 
29  per  cent  of  the  reporting  corres- 
pondents stated  that  no  farmers  own- 
ing their  land,  who  raised  crops  other 
than  cotton,  placed  liens  on  such 
crops,  and  the  rest  of  the  correspond- 
ents reported  that  24  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  did  so.  A  similar  question 
applied  to  tenants  and  brought  an- 
swers from  17  per  cent  of  the  corres- 
pondents that  farm  tenants  did  not 
place  liens  on  crops  other  than  cotton, 
and  the  rest  of  the  correspondents  re- 
ported that  40  per  cent  of  the  tenants 
did  so. 

"Information  of  a  similar  sort  was 
obtained  concerning  personal  property 
mortgages.  About  17  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  correspondents  stated  that 
no  farm  owners  placed  liens  on  their 
live  stock,  farm  machinery,  or  other 
personal  property  of  the  farm,  and  the 
rest  of  the  correspondents  reported 
that  25  per  cent  of  them  did  so.  The 
corresponding  percentages  for  tenants 
are  that  in  7  per  cent  of  the  communi- 
ties no  personal  property  liens  were 
given  by  tenants  and  that  in  the  other 


communities  from  which  reports  were 
received  43  per  cent  of  the  tenants 
did  so. 

Loans  on  Warehouse  Receipts 

"In  communities  where  elevators  or 
other  warehouses  are  used  for  storing 
grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  pro- 
ducts, farmers  may  use  the  warehouse 
receipts  as  security  for  loans.  It  was 
sought  to  discover  the  extent  of  this 
practice,  and  63  per  cent  of  the  cor- 
respondents reported  that  it  did  not 
exist,  and  the  remaining  correspond- 
ents reported  that  26  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  holding  warehouse  receipts 
used  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
credit. 

"A  short  analysis  of  the  sources 
of  agricultural  credit  was  attempted, 
with  considerable  success.  It  was  as- 
certained that  of  the  principal  sources 
of  agricultural  loans  and  advance- 
ments (not  including  purchase  money) 
local  banks  supply  57  per  cent  of  the 
total  agricultural  credit  in  communi- 
ties where  banks  >  exist;  neighbors 
supply  16  per  cent  in  communities 
where  they  contribute  anything  to 
the  supply  of  credit;  individual  lend- 
ers in  near-by  cities  and  towns  sup- 
ply 12  per  cent  in  communities  where 
any  supply  of  credit  is  derived  from 
them;  loan  agents  for  outside  capital 
supply  16  per  cent  in  communities 
where  such  loan  agencies  exist;  local 
general  stores  supply  25  per  cent  in 
communities  where  they  contribute 
anything  to  supply  the  credit;  and  un- 
classified sources  of  credit  supply  13 
per  cent  in  the  communities  where  un- 
described  sources  of  supply  exist. 

"Local  banks  supply  more  than 
one-half  of  the  agricultural  credit, 
general  stores  supply  one-quarter, 
and  both  supply  more  than  three- 
quarters.  The  supply  from  neighbors 
is  about  one-seventh.  The  credit  that 
is  supplied  from  a  distance,  or  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  supply  from 
outside  sources,  is  about  one-seventh 
of  the  total  supplied;  and  conse- 
quently it  appears  that  about  six-sev- 
enths of  the  supply  is  derived  from 
strictly  local  and  near-by  sources. 

"These  conclusions  apply  to  the 
communities  in  which  these  sources 
of  credit  are  found.  They  are  not 
found  in  all  communities.  It  was  re- 
ported by  correspondents  that  in  1 
per  cent  of  the  communities  there  was 
no  supply  of  credit  by  banks;  in  11 
per  cent  of  the  communities  no  supply 
by  neighbors;  in  39  per  cent  of  the 
communities  no  supply  by  individual 
lenders  in  near-by  cities  and  towns; 
in  51  per  cent  of  the  communities  no 
supply  by  loan  agents  for  outside  cap- 
ital; in  47  per  cent  of  the  communi- 
ties no  supply  by  l-rcal  general  stores; 
and  in  93  per  cent  of  the  communities 
no  supply  from  other  sources. 
Store  Credit 

"The  subject  of  store  credit  was 
touched  upon,  with  the  result  that  run- 
ning accounts  at  stores  are  had  by  59 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  owning  their 
land  and  by  53  per  cent  of  farm  ten- 
ants, in  communities  where  this  form 
of  credit  exists.  In  1  per  cent  of  the 
communities  it  was  reported  that  farm 
owners  did  not  obtain  store  credit, 
and  in  2  per  cent  of  them  that  tenants 
did  not  do  so.  Country  merchants  sell 
goods  on  trust  to  more  than  one-half 
of  the  farm  owners  and  farm  tenants 
in  their  communities,  and  this  is  with- 
out security. 

Information  was  obtained  with  re- 
gard to  rates  of  interest  and  com- 
parison was  made  between  farm  loans 
and  town  loans,  the  other  features  of 
the  loans  being  otherwise  substan- 
tially the  same.  It  was  discovered 
that  in  the  case  of  purchase-money 
loans  10  per  cent  of  the  responses 
stated  that  rates  of  interest  are  higher 
for  farms  than  for  town  and  city  real 
estate,  33  per  cent  reported  that  the 
rates  are  lower  for  farms,  and  57 
per  cent  reported  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  rates  of  interest  on  pur- 
chase money  loans  between  farm  and 
town  or  city. 

A  similar  question  was  asked  with 
regard  to  short-time  loans,  with  the 
result  that  11  per  cent  of  the  corres- 
pondents reported  a  -higher  rate  for 
farms  than  for  town  and  city  real  es- 
tate, 21  per  cent  reported  a  lower 
rate  for  farms,  and  68  per  cent  re- 
ported no  difference.  The  same  ques- 
tion for  long-time  loans  induced  8  per 
cent  of  the  correspondents  to  report 
that  the  rates  of  interest  on  farm 
loans  were  higher  than  for  those  on 
town  and  city  real  estate,  33  per  cent 
to  report  that  the  rates  were  lower 
on  farms,  and  59  per  cent  to  report 
no  difference. 

Finally  it  was  requested  of  corres- 
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pondents  to  state  what  percentage,  in 
the  opinion,  of  the  farmers  known  hy 
them  and  to  them  would  be  willing  to 
form  an  association  to  receive  their 
own  deposits  for  loaning  to  them- 
selves; and  also  to  borrow  from  the 
outside  on  the  combined  security  of 
the  property  of  all  members  money  to 
loan  to  themselves.  Of  the  corres- 
pondents, 32  per  cent  reported  that 
there  were  no  farmers  known  by 
them  or  to  them  who  would  be  wil- 
ling to  form  such  an  association,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  correspondents 
reported  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  stood  ready  to  organize  such 
co-operative  associations." 


THE  FABM  ICE  HOUSE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Probably 
nothing  on  the  farm  is  more  useful 
or  easier  to  construct  than  a  place 
to  store  ice.  It  need  not  be  a  building 
at  all;  a  hole  in  the  ground  will  do 
very  nicely.  The  best  location  is  on 
a  north  slope,  preferably  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree  or  building.  Excavate  to 
the  size  and  depth  desired,  and  cover 
with  a  roof  having  gables  at  the  north 
and  south  ends.  The  south  gable 
should  be  boarded  up  tightly,  and  the 
opening  for  filling  and  taking  the  ice 
out  made  at  the  north  end.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  most  cases  to  wall  up 
the  sides,  although  it  is  better  to  do 
so  to  keep  vermin  from  working  in 
the  straw  or  sawdust  used  for  packing. 

More  expensive  ice  houses  may  be 
built  2bove  ground.  They  make  it 
easier  to  put  the  ice  in,  but  harder 
to  get  it  out,  so  that  it  is  about  a 
standoff  between  underground  and 
above-ground  houses.  There  is  this 
in  favor  of  the  .  above-ground  struc- 
ture, however:  The  men  put  the  ice 
in,  but  very  often  women  have  to  take 
it  out.  Above-ground  houses  may  be 
built  from  lumber  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  construction,  of  2x4's  laid 
flatwise,  of  brick,  solid  concrete, 
hollow  brick,  or  cement  blocks.  A 
door  should  be  made  to  extend  from 
the  top  to  bottom  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  filling  of  the  house,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  ice. 

The  size  of  structure  to  build  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  amount  of 
ice  required.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
make  it  large  enough  to  hold  at  least 
an  eight-foot  cube  of  ice.  If  sawdust 
is  used  for  packing,  a  space  about 
eight  inches  wide  should  be  left 
around  the  sides;  if  straw  is  used  the 
space  should  be  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  wide.  This  means  that  the 
house  must  be  that  much  larger  in  its 
inside  dimensions  than  the  outside  of 
the  size  of  ice  cube  desired. 

Inasmuch  as  ice  is  bound  to  melt 
more  or  less,  drainage  must  be  pro- 
vided in  any  ice  house  constructed. 
Where  a  pit  house  is  used,  a  typical 
method  of  drainage  is  simply  to  bore 
a  number  of  holes  in  the  floor  with 
a  post  auger  and  fill  them  with 
cinders  or  gravel.  In  above-ground 
ice  houses  drains  are  sometimes  laid 
out,  but  they  must  be  filled  with 
gravel  or  cinders  to  prevent  the  air 
from  circulating  through  them.  The 
ice  may  be  packed  direcily  upon  eight 
or  ten  inches  of  straw  or  sawdust  on 
the  floor,  but  it  is  often  advisable  to 
lay  down  timbers,  such  as  old  rails 
or  posts,  and  cover  them  with  straw 
or  sawdust  before  putting  in  the  ice. 

In  cutting  and  packing  ice  keep  all 
the  blocks  as  nearly  rectangular  in 
shape  as  possible.  First,  go  in  and 
set  up  a  layer  of  blocks;  then  cover 
this  with  chipped  ice  or  snow,  sweep- 
ing it  into  all  cracks  so  that  the  ice 
will  become  one  solid  cake.  Place 
another  layer  on  top  of  this  and  re- 
peat the  operation.  When  two  or 
three  layers  have  been  laid,  straw 
or  sawdust  should  be  put  around  the 
outside.  Take  care  to  tamp  the  straw 
or  sawdust  down  tightly.  Finally  put 
plenty  of  straw  or  sawdust  over  the 
top  of  the  ice  when  filling  is  finished. 
Packing  material  tamps  better  if 
slightly  dampened  before  it  is  used. 

L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


This  and  every  other  state  in  the 
corn  belt  needs  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  acres  of 
legumes  grown.  Whether  the  legume 
be  red  clover,  sweet  clover,  alfalfa, 
cowpeas,  soy  beans  or  what  not,  we 
should  grow  something  to  put  nitro- 
gen and  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
and  supply  protein,  for  feeding. 


The  veterinarians  haven't  come  to 
any  conclusion  yet  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  horse  disease  that  swept  over 
Nebraska  last  fall. 


By   C.  W.  PUGSLEY, 
Part  of  Paper  Read  Before  Nebraska 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the 
business  development  of  the  farm, 
and  could  give  illustrations  without 
number  of  poor  business  management. 
I  realize  the  importance,  however,  of 
agricultural  economics.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
all  college  and  experiment  station 
workers,  as  well  as  the  entire  citizen- 
ship of  our  country,  should  be  to 
eliminate  waste.  That  is  the  object 
of  study  along  the  lines  of  production. 
Many  of  the  farms  of  our  country  are 
not  producing  as  much  as  they  should; 
wasteful  methods  are  being  practiced. 
There  is  waste  because  we  are  not 
handling  the  soil  as  it  should  be 
handled,  because  labor  is  not  handled 
as  it  should  be,  and  because  crops  are 
not  cultivated,  stored  and  marketed 
as  they  should  be.  This  is  deplorable, 
for  it  affects  society  as  a  whole. 

Waste  in  distribution  has  not  been 
studied  as  it  should  be,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly exists.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  everybody  to  eliminate  as  much 
of  it  as  possible.  All  unnecessary 
friction  which  exists  in  carrying  the 
products  of  the  farm  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer  must  in  the 
end  vanish.  Society  will  insist  that 
it  does  vanish.  Producers,  distributers 
and  consumers  all  meet  on  that  com- 
mon ground.  I  take  it  that  it  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  your  agricultural 
college  and  experiment  station  to 
work  on  these  problems.  It  is  the 
duty  of  these  institutions  all  over  the 
country  to  study  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  other  countries  and  to  find 
out  what  good  things  can  be  applied 
to  our  conditions. 

Hidden  Bocks  in  Co-operation 

Serious  mistakes  may  be  made, 
however,  unless  we  proceed  carefully. 
A  system  of  distribution  or  a  system 
of  credit,  which  is  applicable  in 
Germany,  is  not  necessarily  applicable 
in  the  United  States.  The  German 
population  is  different  people  from  the 
population  of  our  country.  We  are 
composed  of  Germans,  French,  Irish, 
Russians,  Spanish,  English,  and  al- 
most every  other  nationality;  we  are 
a  conglomerate  people.  The  mere 
fact  that  there  are  systems  which 
work  in  these  various  countries  is  no 
special  indication  that  they  will  work 
in  our  country.  They  must  be  care- 
fully studied  and  carefully  tried 
before  they  are  advocated  as  espe- 
cially applicable. 

The  subject  of  co-operation  is  one 
of  the  important  subjects  of  rural 
economy,  and  one  that  must  be 
handled  carefully.  There  are  suc- 
cessful co-operative  institutions  in 
our  own  state  which  are  saving  both 
the  producer  and  consumer  money. 
Illustrations  of  these  are  farmers' 
elevators  and  farmers'  breeding  asso- 
ciations. There  are  some  co-operative 
institutions  in  other  states  that  can 
doubtless  be  used  for  a  pattern  here. 
These  should  be  carefully  studied,  and 
should  be  advocated  if  they  fill  the 
proper  niche  in  society.  Co-operation, 
however,  is  a  big  subject  and  must 
be  handled  very  carefully  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  many  co- 
operative schemes  have  been  wrecked 
upon  some  of  the  many  hidden  rocks. 
It  will  be  much  better  to  take  several 
years  in  carefully  studying  a  plan 
that  it  may  be  started  on  a  sound 
basis  than  to  jump  in  with  some 
scheme  that  looks  plausible,  but 
which  may  fail  and  set  back  the 
whole  affair  for  several  years. 
Farmers  Not  Making  Interest 

One  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  a 
demand  at  the  present  time  for  a 
careful  study  and  discussion  of  the 
questions  pertaining  to  rural  econo- 
mics is  that  farmers  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  they  are  not  making 
as  large  a  rate  of  interest  on  their 
money  and  receiving  as  large  a  wage 
for  their  work  as  they  should.  The 
census  has  shown  them  that  while 
the  income  of  the  farmer  has  in- 
creased 83  per  cent  during  the  last 
decade,  the  actual  percentage  based 
on  his  investment  is  less  now  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  increased 
value  of  land.  We  will  all  accept 
without  any  controversy  the  state- 
ment that  the  farmer  should  receive 
a  reasonable  wage  and  reasonable 
interest  on  the  money  he  has  invested. 

What  the  average  farmer  is  actually 
doing  is  partly  speculative.  Statistics 
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gathered  by  the  office  of  farm  man- 
agement in  three  counties  in  Ne- 
braska, statistics  gathered  on  farms 
under  actual  farm  conditions,  indicate 
that  the  average  income  received  is 
not  nearly  what  it  should  be.  Just 
where  the  trouble  lies  is  one  of  the 
things  for  rural  economy  to  deter- 
mine. It  would  seem  that  when  we 
get  an  83  per  cent  larger  farm  income 
without  much  more  actual  man  power 
expenditure,  we  should  be  getting  a 
larger  interest  on  our  investment,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  land  has  been  so  rapid  that  the 
real  labor  income  is  less  than  it  was 
a  decade  ago.  The  farmer  who  has 
owned  land  has  benefited,  but  how 
about  the  man  who  wishes  to  own 
a  farm? 

Wastes  in  Distribution 

We  may  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  farmer  is  not  receiving 
enough  for  his  produce.  He  is  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  more  than  he 
was  a  decade  ago.  But,  you  say,  he 
is  not  receiving  as  much  as  he  should 
on  his  investment.  Possibly  there  is 
too  much  waste  in  some  part  of  the 
distribution  system.  One  highly  suc- 
cessful merchant  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  could  sell  much  cheaper 
if  he  was  able  to  sell  twice  as  many 
goods,  but  that  because  of  the  large 
number  of  merchants  in  his  city  the 
trade  was  divided  and  many  different 
plants  had  to  be  supported.  Practi- 
cally every  country  merchant  will  tell 
you  that  he  would  stand  a  much 
better  chance  of  making  a  decent 
living  and  sell  cheaper  if  there  were 
only  about  half  the  number  of  mer- 
chants in  his  town.  It  is  his  hope  to 
build  up  his  trade  to  such  proportion? 
that  he  can  buy  in  larger  lots,  save 
expense  in  retailing,  undersell  his 
competitors  and  gain  more  business. 

The  middleman  in  some  form  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  If  some  other  system  of 
distribution  than  the  one  which  is 
now  in  general  vogue  should  be 
adopted,  that  system  will  have  men 
in  charge,  and  they  will  in  virtue  of 
their  business  be  middlemen.  The 
work  which  they  are  performing  for 
society  must  be  paid  for  by  society. 
The  whole  problem  of  distribution, 
then,  resolves  itself  in  the  working 
out  of  the  best  methods  of  distribu- 
tion, to  stopping  all  the  waste  and 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  friction. 
How  the  Land  Soaks  It  Up 

I  am  wondering,  however,  where 
that  would  lead  us.  Just  for  the  sake 
of  reasoning,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
problems  of  production  have  all  been 
worked  out,  that  we  are  producing 
the  most  that  we  possibly  can,  keep- 
ing up  the  productivity  of  our  soils 
to  the  highest  point,  and  have  elim- 
inated all  waste  along  the  lines  of 
production.  Let  us  also  suppose  that 
we  have  worked  out  the  best  methods 
of  distribution,  that  there  is  no  fric- 
tion or  waste  in  the  marketing  of  our 
produce,  that  no  more  people  are 
employed  in  this  than  are  necessary 
to  give  the  best  results.  With  these 
things  worked  out  and  operating  we 
would  naturally  say  that  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  consumers  both 
should  be  receiving  the  benefit  of  a 
system  to  which  was  attached  the 
least  possible  expense. 

We  can  easily  fall  into  the  error 
of  thinking  that  when  that  point  was 
reached  the  farmer  would  be  receiv- 
ing a  high  rate  of  interest  on  his 
investment  and  a  large  profit  besides. 
But  would  this  necessarily  be  true? 
Wouldn't  the  mere  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  make  10  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  money  he  had  invested  in 
land  at  $100  per  acre,  immediately 
make  that  land  more  desirable?  Would 
not  its  market  value  increase,  because 
of  the  demand  for  productive  invest- 
ments, until  it  had  reached  the  stage 
where  the  income  was  down  to  the 
same  point  where  we  have  it  now? 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
Every  man  present  this  afternoon  will 
stand  with  me,  I  think,  in  insisting 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  work 
at  all  times  for  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  friction.  We  must  increase 
production,  we  must  find  the  most 
successful  method  of  handling  the 
individual  farm,  and  the  most  success- 
ful method  of  distributing  the  farm 
produces.  This  is  necessarily  one  of 
the  objects  of  our  existence  in  society, 


and  really  about  the  only  excuse  we 
have  for  maintaining  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations.  But 
after  that  has  all  been  done,  is  not 
there  something  still  beyond?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  elimination  of  all 
waste  will  still  allow  our  lands  to 
rise  so  high  in  value  that  it  will  be 
as  difficult  as  ever  to  make  "interest" 
upon  it?  Here  is  the  real  problem 
for  rural  economists,  and  few  indeed 
have  theories  relative  to  its  solution 
that  will  hold  water. 


THE  BUBAL  SCHOOL  PBOBLEM 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  That  a 
rural  school  problem  does  exist  is 
evident  to  every  thinking  citizen;  to 
understand  its  nature  and  offer  a 
practicable  solution  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter.  I  cannot  think  anyone 
believes  that  the  educational  system 
should  remain  such  as  to  give  a  few 
fortunate,  children  great  advantages 
over  the  majority.  This  is  not  alone 
a  problem  for  the  educator,  but  must 
be  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  men 
and  women  who  have  won  through 
the  struggles  of  life  and  who  know 
from  experience  the  essentials  of  a 
practical  education.  The  rational 
policy,  therefore,  is  to  give  our  child- 
ren such  training  as  will  fit  them 
for  the  actual  duties  of  daily  life 
and  the  responsibilities  of  good  citi- 
zenship. 

It  is  evident  that  under  our  pres- 
ent system  a  large  majority  of  these 
children  will  never  receive  more  than 
the  eighth-grade  schooling.  The 
total  population  of  Nebraska  in  1910 
was  1,192,214;  the  school  population 
for  the  same  year  was  371,800.  The 
total  number  of  graduates  from  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  state  was 
3,689,  equivalent  to  one  in  100  of  the 
school  population.  Based  upon  the 
last  record  of  attendance  and  gradu- 
ations, as  compared  with  the.  rural 
school  population  of  the  state,  we 
reach  the  following  conclusion:  A 
fraction  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
school  children  of  Nebraska  are 
found  in  the  country.  At  the  present 
ratio  of  attendance  at  the  colleges, 
one  in  324  of  our  farm  children  will 
graduate  from  a  college,  assuming 
that  as  many  country  as  city  child- 
ren attend  college. 

Clearly,  then,  the  vast  majority  do 
not  receive  instruction  above  the 
eighth  grade,  even  in  their  own 
schools,  and  under  our  present 
school  laws  they  cannot  do  so.  It  is 
the  right  of  every  tax-paying  citizen 
to  have  a  voice  in  those  laws,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  our  duty  as  well  as 
our  privilege  to  repeal  or  amend 
them  when  they  fail  to  serve  their 
purpose  and  thereby  become  a  hind- 
rance instead  of  a  help. 

To  consider  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent rural  school  system  a  meeting 
has  been  called  to  be  held  in  Lincoln 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  23. 
This  is  during  the  week  of  Organized 
Agriculture,  and  I  hope  that  a  good 
attendance  of  farmers  will  be  pres- 
ent. The  conference  will  be  held  in 
the  University  Temple  at  12th  and 
R  streets.  Every  patron  of  a  rural 
school  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  is 
invited  to  be  present.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  your  home  school,  come 
to  this  meeting,  for  it  is  yours. 

Merrick  Co.     W.  H.  CAMPBELL. 

ALFALFA  AND  SHEEP 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  During  the 
irrigating  and  haying  season  of  1912 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  was  kept 
busy  taking  care  of  fifty-five  acres 
here  on  our  little  Scotts  Bluff  county 
farm.  Fifty  acres  of  this  was  in 
alfalfa,  from  which  I  harvested  225 
tons  of  hay;  three  and  one-half  acres 
was  in  oats,  from  which  I  harvested 
320  bushels;  and  the  remaining  one 
and  one-half  acres  was  devoted  to 
the  house  and  lawn,  fruit  trees  and 
berries,  and  last  but  not  least,  a 
bumper  garden  and  melon  patch  for 
which  my  wife  deserves  all  the  credit. 
We  feel  that  we  have  been  favored 
with  a  big  crop  all  around,  but  the 
price  for  hay  has  not  been  very  satis- 
tactory;  so,  in  an  effort  to  realize  a 
little  more  from  that  crop,  we  have 
followed  the  example  of  a  number  of 
our  neighbors.  We  bought  500  sheep 
the  first  of  November,  which  we  are 
feeding  on  alfalfa  and  grain,  and  for 
beginners  in  that  business  have  had 
good  success,  our  loss  being  only  two 
head  thus  far.  We  have  been  told 
by  experienced  sheep  men  that  the 
bunch  is  good  enough  to  go  to  market, 
and  when  the  price  is  right  we  will 
probably  sell  them. 

T.  A.  SUTTON. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 
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humane,  but  is  highly  profitable  from 
the  standpoint  of  insect  control. 
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LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED— We  want  a 
subscription  representative  in  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  is  not  already  represented, 

write  for  our  terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
v  itbin    three    weeks    of    remittance,  notify 
We    guarantee    to   stop    the  Nebraska 
firmer    when    the   time   paid    for  expires. 

Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  Complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA    FARMER  CO., 
S.   R.   McKelvie.  Publisher. 


When  the  battleship  New  I 
War        York  was    launched  last 
(Joes  Up.     fall  we  were  all  properly 

shocked  to  learn  that  it  j 
cost    $10,000,000.     Last    week    Chief  | 
Constructor  Watt  of  the  navy  depart-  j 
ment  told  a  committee  of  congress 
that  battleships  contracted  for  a  few 
years  ago  cost  $10,000,000,  and  those 
contracted  for  last  year  about  $12,- 
500,000;  but  that  $15,000,000  must  now 
be  appropriated  for  each  big  dread- 
nought.    So  the   cost  of  living  as 
applied  to    the    preparation  for  war 
goes   up   along    with    other  things. 
Do  you  want  two  or  three  battleships 
built  this  year? 


On  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller gave  a  sleigh 
ride  to  a  party  of 
teachers  over  his  estate  at  Pocantico 
Hills,  in  New  York.  During  the  ride 
one  of  the  young  women  said:  "Is  it 
hot  strange  and  wonderful,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, that  you  should  have  all  this 
big  estate  and  three  houses  to  live 
in,  while  we  teachers  have  a  little 
six-by-ten  room  in  a  village  flat?"  Mr. 
Rockefeller  turned  to  the  young 
woman  and  said:  "Save  your  pennies." 

The  idea  implied  in  the  answer  is 
that  everybody,  even  school  teachers, 
might  have  large  estates  and  three 
houses  if  they  saved  their  pennies 
diligently  enough.  It  must  be  a 
shallow  mind,  however,  that  accepts 
the  oil  king's  answer  as  the  real 
reason  for  his  wealth.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller is  rated  at  about  $1,000,000,000. 
To  arrive  at  his  present  fortune  he 
had  only  to  save  3,700,000  pennies 
every  day  of  his  life,  or  $26.80  per 
minute.  Of  course,  a  poor  school 
teacher  can  do  that! 

Look  at  the  answer  from  another 
standpoint:  The  total  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  most 
recent  estimates  we  have  seen,  is 
about  $130,000,000,000.  There  is 
wealth  enough,  therefore,  for  only 
130  Rockefellers.  That  would  leave 
92,174,405  of  us  with  nothing;  hence 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  advice  as  to  how  to 
get  rich,  as  rich  as  he  is,  is  wholly 
unsoui:d.  It  leaves  us  with  a  pretty 
firm  conviction,  too,  that  he  has  not 
only  been  saving  bis  pennies,  but 
ours  also. 


Just  before  Christmas  the 
Market  packers  made  a  raid  on 
Raids.       the   cattle    market  that 

knocked  off  from  50  cents 
to  $1.50  per  hundredweight  on  fat 
cattle  values.  The  reason  given  by 
the  packers  for  the  drop  was  the 
lessened  demand  for  beef  incident  to 
the  holidays,  and  the  larg-e  supply 
coming  from  feed-lots.  You'd  sup- 
pose from  that  that  the  packers  had 
no  coolers  in  which  to  store  beef. 
The  beef  they  bought  that  week  at 
such  a  discount  will  not  be  sold  at  a 
discount,  depend  upon  it.  It  is  these 
sudden  raids  on  the  market  that 
makes  the  business  of  cattle  feeding 
so  precarious.  The  average  price  of 
cattle  for  the  year  may  look  good  on 
paper,  but  it  isn't  much  comfort  to 
the  fellow  who  gets  caught  in  a 
slump.  And  the  trouble  is  that  you 
can't  tell  when  the  packers  are 
going  to  make  a  raid. 


bushels  greater  than  the  total  for  the 
same  crops  in  1911;  but  the  total 
value  of  these  crops,  based  upon  the 
■average  farm  price,  December  1,  was 
about  $24,000,000  greater  in  1911  than 
in  1912.  That  is,  the  big  crop  of 
cereals  in  1912,  if  sold  on  December  1 
at  the  average  farm  price,  would  have 
brought  the  farmers  of  the  country 
less  money  than  the  considerably 
smaller  crop  of  cereals  of  1911  would 
have  brought  if  sold  on  the  corres- 
ponding date. 

However,  these  figures  should  not 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  big 
crops  are  a  positive  misfortune.  The 
December  price  is  not  the  selling 
price  of  all  this  grain;  much  of  it 
will  be  held  for  higher  prices.  That 
will  mean  a  greater  income  than 
indicated  in  the  department's  sta- 
tistics. Then,  with  a  large  crop  the 
farmer  has  more  surplus  to  sell,  over 
and  above  the  needs  of  his  work  stock 
and  home  consumption,  which  means 
a  greater  net  income  from  a  large 
crop  even  at  a  lower  price. 

It  is  noticeable  that  big  crops  do 
not  bring  down  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured articles  perceptibly.  The 
reason  is  that  those  prices  tend  to  be 
adjusted  to  average  conditions  and 
crops.  Here  is  where  farmers  fall 
down  badly.  Instead  of  holding  back 
the  surplus  of  a  big  crop  to  piece  out 
a  short  one  later  on,  and  thus  keeping 
the  supply  and  price  fairly  constant, 
they  throw  large  crops  onto  the 
market  with  a  rush,  and  leave  it  to 
the  speculators  to  do  the  regulating. 
There's  plenty  of  room  for  co-opera- 
tion and  improved  credit  facilities  in 
the  handling  of  crops.  . 


In  his  report  to  the 
Profitable  governor.  State  Game 
Humaneness.    Commissioner  Miller 

states  that  prairie 
chickens  and  grouse  have  been  in- 
creasing in  numbers  in  Nebraska 
during  the  past  two  years.  The 
number  of  quail  increased,  also,  in 
the  years  1910  and  1911,  but  many  of 
them  perished  during  the  heavy 
snows  of  last  winter.  The  commis- 
sioner says  that  in  many  instances 
bird  lovers  among  farmers  saved 
flocks  of  quail  by  feeding  them  when 
the  ground  was  covered  deeply  with 
snow.  This  is  a  practice  worthy  of 
emulation.  Certainly  we  should  ab- 
stain from  scattering  them  from  their 
protected  haunts  into  the  cold  and 
snow  to  perish — and  should  keep 
others  from  doing  so — even  if  we  do 
not  undertake  to  feed  them.  Such 
attention  to  the  well-being  of  our 
little    feathered    friends  is  not  only 


The  bill  for  the  regula- 

Panania  tion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Tolls,  canal,  passed  by  con- 
gress last  summer,  pro- 
vides that  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 
may  pass  through  the  canal  toll-free. 
For  other  vessels  the  president  is 
authorized  to  fix  toll  rates  that  will 
make  the  canal  self-sustaining. 

The  main  argument  for  the  free 
passage  of  coastwise  ships  was  to 
give  a  low  transportation  rate  from 
coast  to  coast  in  order  to  force  down 
the  rates  of  trans-continental  rail- 
roads. That  argument  is  utterly 
illogical.  Certainly  the  government 
wouldn't  build  a  trans-continental 
railroad  at  a  cost  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  then  haul  goods  over  it 
free  merely  to  force  rates  down.  It 
is  no  more  reasonable  to  build  a 
canal  at  a  huge  cost  and  allow  it  to 
be  used  free  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  the  people  who  make  the  com- 
netition  argument  are  mistaken,  we 
believe,  in  thinking  that  remitting 
tolls  would  cheapen  transportation 
rates.  Instead  it  would  amount  to  a 
subsidy  that  would  be  pocketed  by 
the  ship  owners. 

Great  Britain  has  objected  strenu- 
ously to  the  remission  of  tolls  to 
vessels  engaged  in  the  United  States 
coastwise  trade,  first  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  a  treaty 
agreement  to  keep  the  canal  open  on 
equal  terms  to  the  vessels  of  all 
nations,  and  second,  that  by  fixing  the 
rate  of  tolls  on  ships  other  than  those 
engaged  in  our  coastwise  trade  high 
enough  to  maintain  the  canal  we 
make  foreign  shippers  help  pay  the 
subsidy  to  the  owners  of  our  coast- 
wise ships. 

There  are  those  in  this  country  who 
boastfully  declare  that  the  canal  is 
ours,  on  our  land,  and  that  we  can 
run  it  to  suit  ourselves.    But  whether  I 
or  not  we  have  a  right  to  violate  a  j 
treaty    agreement    because  we  have 
since   come   into   ownership   of  the  j 
canal   zone,   we  certainly  haven't  a 
right  to  make  foreigners  help  pay  our  I 
ship   subsidies.     The  thing  congress 
should  do  is  to  gracefully  back  down  ■ 
on  free  tolls. 


Tt    is    a    little    strange,  j 
Yields       isn't  it.  that  a  big  crop 
and  Priees.    should    foot   up    to  a| 
smaller   total  in  dollars  I 
and  cents  than  a  smaller  crop?  Yet, 
that  is  the  story  told  by  the  crop 
statistics  for  1912,  published  on  page 
33  of  this  paper.    For  instance,  the 
national  corn  crop  in  1912  amounted 
to   nearly   600,000,000    bushels  more 
than    in  1911,  but    its  money  value, 
based   upon  the  average  farm  price 
on  December  1,  was  about  $45,000,000 
less  than  the  1911  crop. 

The  total  yield  of  the  five  leading 
cereals — corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
rye — in  1912  was  about  1,000,000,000 


The  cartoonists  have  been 
Parcels  having  their  fun  showing 
Avalanche,  the  city  postmen  stagger- 
ing under  band  boxes, 
bird  cages,  and  miscellaneous  mer- 
chandise, and  the  rigs  of  rural  carriers 
fairly  breaking  down  under  the  weight 
of  hog  and-  chicken  crates  and  various 
kinds  of  farm  and  garden  implements. 
Of  course,  these  cartoons  are  over- 
drawn, although  just  at  present  the 
postoffice  officials  would  be  the  last 
ones  to  make  that  charge.  The  truth 
is  that  the  tremendous  use  the  people 
have  been  making  of  parcels  post  in 
the  few  days  it  has  been  in  operation 
is  a  distinct  surprise  to  postal  au- 
thorities. They  were  not  expecting 
any  such  avalanche  of  parcels  as  has 
occurred,  and  their  provisions  for 
handling  the  business  were  in  many 
cases  wholly  inadequate.  Many  post- 
offices  were  running  short  of  the 
parcels  post  stamps  within  three  or 
four  days  after  the  service  was 
instituted.  This  is  a  situation  that 
will  soon  be  overcome,  however,  as 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  service  gain 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  job 
that  has  been  given  them.  The  fellow 
who  said  the  people  didn't  want 
parcels  post  and  wouldn't  use  it  if 
given  to  them  hasn't  been  seen  since 
early  in  the  morning  of  January  1. 
*    *  * 

Shipments  of  produce 
Connecting  appear  likely  to  make 
Link.  up  a  larger  volume  of 
the  parcels  post  business 
than  was  contemplated.  An  enter- 
prising Omaha  daily  has  undertaken 
to  stimulate  this  use  of  the  new 
service  by  offering  to  publish,  free 
of  charge,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  farmers  who  wish  to  deal  directly 
with  city  consumers,  especially  to 
sell  butter  and  eggs.  At  first  this 
may  seem  a  bit  imaginative,  but  really 
it  isn't.  A  dozen  eggs  weigh  about 
one  and  one-half  pounds,  or  with  the 
package  about  two  pounds.  Within 
the  fifty-mile  zone  such  a  package 
may  be  mailed  direct  from  the  farm 
to  a  city  customer  for  8  cents.  The 
cost  decreases  with  heavier  packages, 
so  that  five  or  six  dozen  eggs,  weigh- 
ing with  packing  eleven  pounds,  may 
be  mailed  for  13  cents,  or  only  a 
little  more  than  2  cents  per  dozen. 
Likewise  within  the  fifty-mile  zone 
a  pound  of  butter  may  be  mailed  for 
5  cents,  two  pounds  for  8  cents,  three 
pounds  for  11  cents,  and  so  on  up  to 
11  pounds,  which  may  be  mailed  for 
13  cents,  or  only  a  little  more  than 
a  cent  a  pound.  Parcels  post  opens 
a  new  era  in  transportation. 


The  most  active  month  of  the  year 
in  wholesale  lines,  says  the  review, 
was  the  one  immediately  preceding 
the  election.  General  good  crops  is 
the  reason  assigned  for  this  unusual 
equanimity  in  a  presidential  year. 
Moreover,  it  is  explained  that  the 
good  crops  of  1912  make  business 
prospects  good  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year  just  begun,  but  that  "con- 
servative financial,  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  will  hesitate 
to  operate  extensively  until  something 
definite  can  be  known  of  the  ultimate 
crop  results  of  1913." 

Business  depends  upon  crops!  How 
refreshing  that  sounds  in  a  country 
where  there  has  been  so  much  loose 
talk  about  ushering  good  times  in  or 
out  by  changes  in  political  adminis- 
tration. It  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  that  crop  production  is  the 
true  basis  of  prosperity.  Prosperity 
to  the  individual  means  more  of  the 
material  things  of  life.  Obviously 
we  cannot  all  have  more  goods  unless 
the  goods  are  produced.  In  the  olden 
times  no  one  could  forget  this,  because 
each  family  produced  what  it  con- 
sumed and  consumed  what  it  pro- 
duced. In  our  present  complicated 
organization  of  industry,  however,  in 
which  we  have  producers,  direct  and 
indirect  (most  of  them  in  lines  that 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  business 
of  farming),  distributors  more  or  less 
necessary,  and  mere  parasites,  we 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  crop  production 
must  underlie  prosperity,  and  talk  as 
though  the  presence  of  a  member  of 
this  or  that  party  in  the  White  House 
could  make  or  mar  good  times. 

Of  course,  the  importance  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  conditions  must 
not  be  overlooked;  they  may  become 
so  bad  that  production  is  seriously 
curtailed  (by  reason  of  monopoly  of 
natural  resources,  for  instance) ;  or 
bad  distribution  and  unfair  conditions 
may  prevent  large  production  from 
bringing  prosperity  to  all  the  people 
it  should.  If  when  production  is 
large,  prosperity  does  not  extend  to 
all  worthy  workers,  then  something 
needs  fixing.  The  point  we  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  without  good  crops 
— and  industrial  production  to  match 
• — there  can  be  no  prosperity,  no 
matter  who  is  president;  and  with 
good  crops  there  is  no  natural  reaso 
for  not  having  general  prosperity 
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Highway 
Com  mission. 


In  Bradstreet's  review  of 
Crons.  1912  we  find  this  signif- 
the  Basis,  icant  statement:  "Perhaps 
the  most  notable  develop- 
ment in  the  year's  commercial  history 
— a  really  new  happening  it  proved — 
was  the  serenity  with  which  the 
business  world  awaited  and  surveyed 
the  year's  domestic  political  change." 


A  strong  attempt  will 
be  made  in  the  Ne- 
braska legislature  this 
winter  to  secure  a  state 
highway  commission.  If  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  such  a  commission  more 
than  advisory  powers,  farmers  should 
oppose  it;  if  it  is  proposed  to  make  it 
merely  a  body  to  study  road  and 
bridge  construction  and  maintenance, 
and  to  supply  information  and  spec- 
ifications to  county  officials,  it  should 
meet  with  more  favor. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  for  an 
expensive  commission  of  the  latter 
kind.  Making  road  experiments  and 
furnishing  information  and  specifica- 
tions in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges 
is  as  logical  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  experiment  station  as  making 
cattle  feeding  experiments  and  fur- 
nishing information  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state  relative  to  proper  methods 
of  feeding.  Placed  in  charge  of  the 
experiment  station  such  road  work 
would  not  become  a  political  job,  and 
it  would  have  permanency  and 
continuity. 

We  very  much  fear,  however,  that 
the  advocates   of  a    state  highway 
commission    want     something  more 
than  an  advisory  body;  they  want  a 
commission  that  can  enforce  its  orders 
to  county  officials.     Scratch  one  of 
these     state     highway  commission 
boosters  on  the  back  and  you  will 
almost  invariably  find  a  person  in- 
terested   in    cross-state    and  inter- 
county  roads;   he  is  not    so    much  I 
concerned     about     the     local  road 
situation    as    he    would    have  you 
believe.    Because  he  wants  continuous 
cross-state  roads  through  the  differ- 
ent  counties,  and  is  afraid  the  county  1 
officials  if  left  to  themselves  might  j 
not  pay  particular  attention  to  the  j 
development  of  such   a   system,   he  | 
wants  to  centralize  and  unify  road  | 
control. 

Farmers  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  cross-state  and  inter-county  roads 
as  in  the  local  roads  to  town  and  j 
market.  A  state  highway  commission 
with  power  to  direct  road  work 
would  be  kept  so  busy  building  high- 
ways for  tourists  that  they  would 
have  no  time  for  local  roads.  For, 
that  reason,  it  seems  to  us,  everybody) 
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desirous  of  good  roads  for  all  should 
-oppose  the  kind  of  a  state  highway 
commission  desired  by  those  who  are 
clamoring  most  loudly  for  such  a  body. 

Another  part  of  the  plan 
Stale  Aid.    for  centralization  of  road 

control  is  to  create  a 
state  road  fund  to  supply  state  aid  in 
road  construction.  We  believe  that 
it  is  a  sound  principle  in  government 
that  each  unit,  from  the  school  dis- 
trict up,  be  allowed  to  do  all  for  itself 
that  it  can  with  efficiency,  and  that 
only  the  functions  of  government 
that  transcend  the  boundaries  of  the 
smaller  units  be  given  over  to  the 
state  or  nation.  Now,  there  is  no  job 
in  road  building  in  this  state  that  is 
too  large  for  the  counties. 

To  collect  a  state  road  fund  and 
distribute  it  back  to  the  counties 
from  which  it  came  in  the  proportion 
each  contributed  would  only  be  a 
waste  of  energy  and  give  a  chance 
for  graft.  To  collect  a  state  road 
fund  and  distribute  it  in  any  other 
way  would  be  injustice  to  the  counties 
that  did  not  receive  aid  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  contributed  to 
the  fund. 

Unquestionably  the  main  purpose 
behind  the  agitation  to  establish  a 
state  road  fund  is  to  secure  cross- 
state  and  inter-county  roads;  in 
short,  it  fits  into  the  plan  for  a  state 
highway  commission  with  large 
powers.  The  fact  that  it  is  proposed 
to  spend  the  first  bit  of  state  and 
federal  aid  for  roads  upon  a  highway 
between  Omaha  and  Lincoln  shows 
what  would  happen  with  a  state  road 
fund.  It  would  result  in  taxation  of 
all  the  people  of  the  state  to  build 
roads  for  a  few — a  principle  that  is 
utterly  wrong. 

In  opposing  a  state  high- 
County  way  commission  —  one 
the  Unit,  with  large  powers  —  and 
state  aid  for  roads  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  present  in- 
efficiency of  road  work  in  many 
counties.  But  surely  we  do  not  need 
to  head  the  whole  system  of  road 
control  at  the  state  capitol  in  order 
to  remedy  the  defects  in  administra- 
tion. Under  the  present  road  laws, 
road  overseers  are  elected  in  the 
different  road  districts  without  much 
reference,  as  a  rule,  to  their  knowl- 
edge of,  or  ability  to  direct,  road 
work,  they  are  changed  frequently, 
and  each  one  has  a  way  of  his  own. 
Very  often  this  leads  to  wasteful 
expenditure  and  poor  results. 

We  suggest  that  this  would  be 
overcome  by  providing  for  a  county 
highway  engineer  with  power  to  ap- 
point the  overseers  in  each  road 
district,  appointment  to  be  based  upon 
efficiency.  Then  give  the  county 
highway  engineer  full  oversight  of  the 
roads  of  the  county.  Such  a  plan 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  provision 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  road 
tax  of  each  district,  and  we  would 
make  it  a  rather  large  proportion, 
too,  should  be  expended  in  that  dis- 
trict. That  would  prevent  the  im- 
provement of  a  few  roads  and  the 
neglect  of  the  by-ways. 

A  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature 
gives  the  county  board  in  each  county 
power  to  appoint  a  county  highway 
commissioner  to  direct  the  road  work 
of  the  whole  county,  but  the  local 
road  overseers  are  left  elective.  The 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  only  two 
counties  in  the  state,  we  believe,  up 
to  this  time.  Farmers  are  inclined 
to  oppose  even  that  much  centraliza- 
tion of  road  control — and  they  should, 
unless  provision  is  made  for  spending 
the  greater  part  of  the  road  tax  right 
in  the  districts  where  it  is  collected. 

In  ar„y  discussion  of  the  road  ques- 
tion we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  many  counties  and  road  dis- 
tricts the  people  are  getting  excellent 
roads  under  the  present  system. 
There  isn't  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  any  community  could  dc  as  well 
if  public  sentiment  were  thoroughly 
awake  on  the  question.  New  laws 
are  not  needed  to  make  it  possible  to 
have  good  roads,  but  to  make  it  easier 
to  have  them. 

It  is  urged  that  if  left  to  them- 
selves some  of  the  counties  would 
not  improve  their  roads.  Well,  if  the 
people  of  a  county  want  to  bump  along 
over  rough  roads  that  is  their  business. 
It  is  better,  at  all  events,  in  such  cases 
to  educate  than  to  use  force. 


It  is  becoming  quite 
Stimulating  popular  for  country 
Business.     towns  to  have  "bargain 

days,"  when  the  mer- 
chants make  reductions  in  the  prices 


of  certain  lines  of  goods  as  a  special 
inducement  to  attract  people  to  the 
town.  We  presume  the  merchants 
have  found  these  bargain  days  profit- 
able or  they  would  not  continue  to 
have  them.  But  such  questions  as 
these  occur  to  us:  Can  merchants 
by  getting  people  to  town  in  crowds 
sell  more  goods  in  the  course  of  a 
year  than  they  would  if  they  did  not 
try  to  stimulate  business  in  thid  way? 
Which  is  to  ask,  can  they  create  a 
demand  for  goods  that  would  not 
otherwise  exist?  And  if  business  is 
stimulated,  will  a  reaction  follow? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  through  bargain 
days  farmers  are  stimulated  to  buy 
things  that  they  would  not  purchase 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  their 
happiness  or  prosperity  increased  or 
diminished?  We  are  not  faulting 
merchants  for  selling  all  they  can, 
or  farmers  for  buying  what  they  see 
that  they  want.  These  questions  are 
presented  simply  to  think  over. 


WANTED— YOUR  IDEAS 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  February 
5  will  be  our  annual  Poultry  Number. 
It  will  contain  several  special  articles 
written  by  persons  who  are  authori- 
ties in  their  respective  lines.  But  in 
addition  to  that  we  want  to  secure  a 
lot  of  experience  directly  from  farmers 
and  farmers'  wives.  For  that  reason 
we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  help  us 
out.  We  do  not  ask  this  help  purely 
as  a  labor  of  love,  however;  we  have 
arranged  for  two  contests  with  prizes 
for -the  best  letters  submitted  in  each. 
Here  are  the  propositions: 

Contest  No.  1 — Letters  in  this  con- 
test will  be  on  the  subject  of  hatching 
and  care  of  young  chicks.  That 
covers  the  care  and  management  of 
incubators  (or  of  hens,  if  they  are 
used),  taking  off  the  hatches,  care  and 
feeding  of  the  chicks  for  the  first 
few  days,  the  use  of  brooders,  and 
the  feed,  care  and  management  of 
chicks  until  they  are  well  along  life's 
pathway.  In  short,  tell  what  methods 
of  notching  and  handling  young 
chicks  have  given  you  success.  To 
the  writer  of  each  of  the  three  best 
letters  in  this  contest  we  will  mail 
a  copy  of  Miller  Purvis'  book, 
"Poultry  Breeding,"  one  of  the  best 
books  in  print  on  the  subject  of 
poultry  breeding  and  management. 

Contest  No.  2 — Letters  in  this  con- 
test will  be  on  the  subject  of  care, 
management  and  feeding  of  hens  to 
secure  winter  eggs.  If  you  have  been 
successful  in  making  your  flock  pro- 
duce eggs  in  winter,  tell  how  you 
did  it,  describing  the  system  -of 
housing,  management  and  feeding. 
To  the  writer  of  each  of  the  three 
best  letters  in  this  contest  we  will, 
also,  mail  a  copy  of  "Poultry  Breed- 
ing" described  above. 

To  all  of  the  writers  in  each  con- 
test, whether  you  win  or  not,  we  will 
give  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer.  If  your  subscription 
is  already  paid  ahead  we  will  send 
the  paper  to  anyone  you  may  name. 

In  submitting  letters  please  desig- 
nate the  contest  you  enter,  and  be 
sure  to  give  your  full  name  and 
address,  and  the  address  of  the  person 
to  whom  you  wish  the  paper  sent,  in 
case  you  wish  to  give  it  to  someone 
else.  The  same  person  may  enter 
both  contests,  in  which  case  be  sure 
to  keep  the  two  letters  distinctly 
separate.  Make  your  letters  as  brief 
as  possible;  cut  them  down  to  the 
essential  facts  and  avoid  repetition. 

These  contests  will  be  closed  at 
noon  on  Monday,  January  20;  letters 
coming  after  that  time  cannot  be 
considered.  This  gives  plenty  of  time 
but  none  to  spare.  If  you  are  going 
to  enter  one  or  both  of  these  contests, 
you  should  write  now  while  it's  on 
your  mind.  Remember  six  books  are 
offered  and  that  you  have  an  even 
chance  to  win  one  of  them;  also, 
that  one  of  these  books  is  a  prize 
worth  going  after. 


CORRECTION  OF  ERROR 

In  Mr.  Sheldon's  article  "Farmers' 
Interest  in  Legislature,"  in  'The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  for  January  1,  there 
is  a  serious  mistake  in  the  first 
column.  The  figure  given  for  total 
state  revenue  in  Nebraska  for  the 
years  1901-1902  is  $2,028.62.  It  should 
have  been  $2,028,621.  With  this  Mr. 
Sheldon  compared  the  total  state 
revenue  for  the  years  1909-1910,  which 
amounted  to  $11,345,357.  The  in- 
crease in  state  expenditures  is  re- 
markable enough  without  making  it 
any  worse.  It  was  not  Mr.  Sheldon's 
fault  that  the  mistake  occurred. 


LAND  PRICES  TOO  HMJH 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Very  little 
grain  is  moving  at  present.  Some 
farmers  here  unloaded  their  wheat 
the  last  of  October  at  75  cents.  It  sells 
now  for  70  cents  and  is  worth  $1. 
Even  at  that  price  the  grower  would 
not  get  fat.  There  must  be  a  corner, 
a  trust  or  something  on  flour,  for  it 
did  not  tumble  with  wheat.  When 
wheat  was  below  70  cents  flour  was 
held  at  $1.40  for  48  pounds.  At  the 
same  time  the  merchant  put  up  a 
squeal  to  the  effect  that  he  makes 
no  money  on  flour.  If  not,  who  does? 
Must  be  the  miller! 

Some  of  the  renters  are  kicking 
about  giving  two-fifths  of  the  crop — 
they  say  they  are  running  behind.  And 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  getting 
rich.  Who  is,  then?  Not  the  land- 
lord, surely— oh  no!  He  buys  a  quar- 
ter-section and  pays  $20,000  for  it, 
one-half  down.  He  cannot  rent  this 
quarter  section  and  make  it  pay  six 
per  cent  interest  on  the  half  he  owns 
in  addition  to  taxes.  The  main 
trouble  is  that  land  is  held  too  high 
for  what  it  produces. 

We  have  rented  one  of  our  farms 
of  200  acres,  well  improved,  to  one 
man  for  the  last  eight  years.  One- 
third  of  the  land  was  put  in  wheat, 
one-third  to  corn,  and  t'.^c  rest  to  hay. 
The  renter  finally  became  dissatisfied, 
threw  up  the  job  and  pulled  out  to 
Colorado,  where  land  is  cheaper  to 
try  and  make  a  home  of  his  own.  He 
claimed  that  he  could  clear  nothing 
on  a  rented  farm.  And  we  cannot 
blame  renters  for  trying  to  manage 
and  plan  for  a  home. 

This  country  would  be  far  better 
off  if  all  who  are  renting  today  owned 
homes  of  their  own.  In  fact,  most  of 
them  could  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear 
of  investment.  I  believe  that  more 
people  are  injured  financially  through 
that  fear  than  through  what  is  called 
"plunging."  But  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  majority  of  men  who  are 
now  renters  could  not  be  possessors 
of  a  place  they  could  call  home.  Many 
in  this  neck  of  the  woods  are  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  and  pulling  out  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  greener  fields 
and  pastures  new. 

Land  is  too  high  here  for  men  with 
limited  means,  but  if  they  go  where 
land  is  cheaper,  within  a  few  years 
they  will  own  their  own  farms.  Many 
of  us  started  poor  years  ago;  and 
some  of  us,  it  is  true,  are  poor  yet. 
About  all  that  makes  the  farmer's 
wealth  foot  up  is  the  great  advance 
in  land  values.  Put  land  back  to 
$25  an  acre  today  and  we  would  find 
plenty  of  farmers  poor  who  now  are 
figuring  on  their  wealth.  The  man 
who  owned  a  quarter-section  fifteen 
years  ago  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
about  $5,000.  Today  he  owns  the  same 
quarter  and  no  more,  yet  is  rated 
around  $25,000.  The  only  benefit  he 
derives  from  this  advance  is  the  high 
taxes  he  has  to  pay. 

Truly  the  farmers  are  traveling  on 
pretty  rough  roads.  High  taxes,  low 
prices,  high  cost  of  living,  and  losses 
on  stock  are  certainly  discouraging. 
Some  exclaim,  "But  these  are  such 
prosperous  times!"  Well,  they  may 
be  for  those  who  sit  in  easy  chairs  and 
heap  tax  upon  tax  for  the  laboring 
man  to  pay  while  they  add  increase 
upon  increase  to  the  salaries  of  those 
holding  office.  No  doubt  these  men 
do  have  a  very  prosperous  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  time.  But  the  poor 
farmer  cannot  meet  these  expenses; 
he  can  only  "grin  and  bear  it." 

Of  course  some  try  to  live  beyond 
their  means.  They  think  they  must 
shine  with  the  monied  man.  They 
too  like  pleasure,  and  pleasure  they 
will  have.  They  invest  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000  in  a  five-passenger  touring 
car,  then  the  first  thing  they  know 
repairs  and  other  expenses  have 
doubled  its  first  cost.  By  then  they 
begin  to  'see  their  mistake.  Soon  the 
car  is  put  on  the  market  and  sold  at 
from  one-third  to  one-half  its  original 
price.  But  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing fascinating  about  driving  a  car. 
It  is  somewhat  like  pool — easy  to  take 
hold  of  but  hard  to  let  go.  In  my 
estimation  there  is  nothing  in  which  a 
farmer  can  invest  that  will  depreciate 
as  rapidly  as  a  car. 

Clay  Co.  E.  L.  HADLEY. 


MAKING  LAND  ACID 

A  Pawnee  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Is  apple  pomace  good  to  use  as  a 
fertilizer  for  corn  ground?  I  have 
never  had  experience  in  its  use,  but 
have  been  told  that  it  would  sour  the 
land.  The  local  vinegar  factory  wants 
to  haul  pomace  onto  my  land." 


Apple  pomace  lias  a  rather  low 
;iluc  as  fertilizer,  as  the  comparison 
we  make  below  shows.  The  analysis 
'or  apple  pomace  is  taken  from 
Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  and 
that  of  the  mixed  manure  (cattle  and 
horses)  from  Robert's  "Fertility  of 
the  Land." 

— Pounds  per  Ton — 
Nit'g'n    Phos.acid  Pot'h 
Apple    pomace.  3.2  .2  .6 

Mixed    manure.  10.6         6.8  14.2 

This  shows  that  mixed  barnyard 
manure  is  about  three  times  as  valu- 
able as  apple  pomace  in  nitrogen, 
about  thirty-four  times  as  valuable  in 
phosphoric  acid,  and  about  twenty- 
four  times  as  valuable  in  potash.  In 
actual  plant  food  the  pomace  would 
scarcely  pay  for  hauling  it  out,  but 
it  would  have  a  considerable  value  in 
supplying  organic  matter  to  the  soil. 

It  is  true  that  apple  pomace  is  acid, 
but  unless  the  land  is  already  sour 
we"  would  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  on 
that  account.  Every  bit  of  organic 
matter  added  to  the  soil,  such  as 
straw,  cornstalks,  manure,  etc.,  pro- 
duces acid  as  it  decays,  even  though 
it  is  not  acid  when  applied.  Very 
likely  a  ton  of  barnyard  manure 
would  in  the  process  of  decay  add  as 
much  acid  to  the  soil  as  a  ton  of 
apple  pomace.  If  the  soil  contains 
a  sufficient  supply  of  lime  the  acid 
added  to,  or  formed  in,  the  soil  is 
promptly  neutralized,  just  as  sour 
milk  is  neutralized  by  soda. 

The  constant  addition  of  organic 
matter,  so  necessary  to  maintain 
productivity,  and  its  decay  in  the  soil, 
gradually  reduces  the  supply  of  lime, 
however,  so  that  in  time  lime  must 
be  added  to  keep  the  soil  sweet.  This 
stage  has  been  reached  in  eastern 
states.  But  as  yet  the  most  of  our 
Nebraska  soils,  and  especially  sub- 
soils, are  very  well  supplied  with  lime. 

If  the  vinegar  factory  will  haul  the 
pomace,  our  correspondent  can  well 
afford  to  allow  them  to  put  it  on  his 
land,  although  we  do  not  believe 
its  value  would  pay  him  for  hauling 
it  himself. 


A  WESTERN  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  of  the 
surest  crops  for  western  Nebraska 
is  the  so-called  Dimple  dent  corn, 
variously  known  as  eight-rowed  corn, 
half-dent,  and  Minnesota  King.  It  is 
a  cross  between  a  dent  and  squaw 
with  the  good  features  of  the  squaw 
retained  and  the  better  qualities  of 
the  yellow  dent  added.  The  stalk 
growth  is  similar  to  that  of  squaw 
corn,  the  ears  being  along  the  same 
line  and  kernels  the  size  and  shape 
of  squaw  corn.  It  contains  about 
the  same  amount  of  horny  starch  as 
does  yellow  dent,  shells  out  fifty-six 
pounds  to  every  seventy  pounds,  and 
husks  easier  than  either  squaw  or 
dent.  It  follows  blue  squaw  in  earli- 
ness  and  quite  often  yields  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

We  find  it  is  quite  a  favorite  in 
the  sand-hills,  where  it  is  often 
grown  in  preference  to  the  squaw 
varieties;  and  it  does  well  on  the 
hard  soil,  too.  We  have  known  it  to 
out-yield  dent  corn  (when  planted 
side  by  side)  three  times,  and  in  four 
years  have  not  known  it  to  fall  be- 
low the  dents.  A  report  from  North 
Platte  tells  us  it  is  a  sure  cropper, 
but  on  the  whole  it  yields  no  more 
than  their  station  calico  corn.  But 
we  consider  that  they  live  in  more  of 
a  corn  country  than  we  here  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state.  One 
fault  of  this  variety  is  that  it  grows 
so  low  the  ears  are  oftentimes  very 
close  to  the  ground.  This,  however, 
we  believe  could  be  remedied  through 
selection  and  this  variety  put  on  a 
par  with  the  dent  varieties  grown 
here.  C.  BOLLES. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


Write  lor  FREE  SAMPLES  ol our  new  crop  onion 
seed;  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free.  All  kinds  of  gardenseeds 
nt  wholesale  prices  and  freight  -repaid. 
Henry  Field  Seed  Co..     Bo*  |J   Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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H.  D.  LuU,  Keith  County 


I  have  the  same  story  to  tell  about 
the  weather — dry  and  very  pleasant 
for  man  and  beast.  There  was  a  "dry" 
storm  on  the  30th  that  was  moving 
real  estate  faster  than  the  land  agents 
can  do  it.  The  farmers  who  have 
seeded  winter  wheat  would  like  to  see 
a  little  moisture,  as  the  fields  are 
getting  dry  on  the  surface  and  in 
some  cases  (especially  where  they 
are  being  pastured)  the  soil  is  drift- 
ing, which  is  not  doing  the  grain 
any  good  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  nights  have  been  cold,  so  that 
on  ponds  or  lakes  the  ice  is  thick 
enough  to  store.  The  railroad  com- 
panies have  taken  advantage  of  this 
and  have  been  harvesting  the  crop 
for  some  time.  So  far  I  know  no 
farmers  who  have  commenced  har- 
vesting their  supply.  If  you  have  no 
ice  house  it  is  not  too  late  to  make 
one  yet,  and  the  expense  need  not 
be  heavy  either  for  the  house  or 
putting  up  the  ice. 

The  cornstalk  disease  is  still  with 
us  in  spots.  Some  lose  very  heavily, 
while  other  farmers  so  far  have  had 
no   loss.     With   the    prevailing  high 


price  of  cattle  and  the  low  cost  of 
rough  feed  we  do  not  believe  that 
many  farmers  are  justified  in  taking 
chances  on  pasturing  stalks,  knowing 
that  some,  at  least,  are  very  danger- 
ous and  that  there  is  no  way  to  pick 
out  the  "bad"  ones  except  to  run  the 
chance. 

The  slogan  of  the  Iowa  extension 
department  is  "Ten  acres  of  alfalfa 
and  a  150-ton  silo  on  every  quarter 
section  in  Icwa."  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  be  a  bad  motto  for 
farmers  in  Nebraska.  Perhaps  here 
in  western  Nebraska  we  would  want 
to  strotch  the  size  of  the  farm  a  little 
over  the  quarter-section  limit,  but 
alfalfa  and  a  silo  for  each  farm  is 
not  a  bad  idea. 

The  writer  was  in  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter not  long  ago  from  a  man  who  had 
bought  or  traded  for  some  land  in 
this  county  without  seeing  it;  as  the 
boys  say,  "sight  unseen."  He  said  it 
was  hay  land  and  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was  worth,  and  asked  for 
other  information  in  regard  to  it.  I 
do  not  know  the  particular  piece  of 
land,  but  feel  certain  from  its  loca- 
tion that  it  is  not  what  would  be 
caled  "hay-land"  here.  Of  course  hay 
is  cue  in  the  sand  hills,  and  some 
speak  of  it  as  hay-land,  but  not  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  term  nor  in  such 
a  way  as  to  spell  much  on  the  price. 


The  valley  hay-land  along  the  rivers 
sells  for  from  $40  to  $50  per  acre  or 
even  more,  while  in  the  lake  country 
of  the  sand  hill  region  the  price  is 
considerably  lower,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  railroads.  The  sandy 
grass  meadows  of  the  hills  proper 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  higher 
value  than  the  surrounding  land.  If 
a  man  is  going  to  buy  or  trade  for 
land  anywhere  he  should  certainly 
go  and  see  it  for  himself,  or  I  will 
guarantee  that  he  will  pay  above  its 
value  more  than  enough  to  meet  the 
expense  of  seeing  it. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Did  you  study  Professor  Loveland's 
weather  article  in  the  holiday  number 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer?  It  is  worth 
while.  If  we  give  the  attention  that 
we  should  to  the  weather  records  we 
are  much  better  prepared  to  derive 
benefit  therefrom. 


For  instance,  a  study  of  the  map 
which  Mr.  Loveland  furnished  will 
show  that  the  average  rainfall  down 
in  this  corner  of  the  state  is  thirty- 
two  inches,  while  the  annual  rainfall 
is  about  one  inch  less  for  every  thirty 
miles  as  we  travel  westward  until 
in  western  Nebraska  the  amount,  is 
reduced  to  about  sixteen  inches. 


What  kind  of  music 
do  you  like  best? 


Victor- Victrola  XVI,  $200 


Victor-victroia  iv,  $15         Yottr  kind  of  music  is  yours  to  enjoy  in  all  its 
beauty  with  a  Victor-Victrola  in  your  home. 

Your  kind  of  music— the  kind  you  like  best — sung  and  played  as  you 
have  probably  never  heard  it  before. 

Your  kind  of  music  perfectly  rendered  by  the  world's  greatest  artists 
whenever  you  wish  to  hear  it. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music — 
band  or  orchestra  selections,  sacred  music,  old-time  ballads,  popular  or  comic  song's, 
grand  opera  arias,  instrumental  solos,  minstrel  or 
descriptive  specialties,  or  whatever  your  choice  may 
be — and  thereby  clearly  demonstrate  to  you  the  won- 
derful Victor-Victrola. 

There's  a  Victor-Victrola  for  you — $15,  $25,  $40,  $50,  $75, 
$100,  $150,  $200 — and  easy  terms  can  be  arranged  with  your 
dealer  if  desired.  Write  today  for  the  handsome  illustrated 
Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles — 
the  combination.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100. 
Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times). 

,.,i„i   New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale 

at  all  dealers  on  the  28. h  of  each  month. 


WESTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 

FOR  THE 

Victor-Victro 

U 

MIS  MASTERS  VOICE 

Send   for  Information 

NEBRASKA  CYCLE  COMPANY 

Cor.  15th  &  Harney  Sts. 

OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 

While  we  boast  the  greatest  amount 
of  rainfall  in  any  section  of  the  state,  ■ 
during  the  year  1910  we  had  only 
23.81  inches,  in  1911  28.90  inches,  and 
in  1912  but  18.39  inches.  Our  supply 
of  moisture  is  very  low,  and  unless 
abundant  rains  come  early  this  year 
we  shall  be  forced  to  a  more  thorough 
system  of  cultivation  than  usual  in 
order  to  conserve  whatever  moisture 
may  fall  during  the  spring. 

The  coldest  day  last  year  was 
January  12,  when  the  official  records 
showed  25  degrees  below  zero;  the 
records  also  show  103  degrees  on 
July  15  and  24.  At  this  station  we 
had  248  days  that  were  clear,  and  of 
days  that  were  cloudy  and  partly 
cloudy,  118.  On  200  days  the  wind 
blew  from  the  south,  while  northerly 
winds  are  recorded  on  166  days. 
Fifteen  inches  of  snow  fell  February 
25  and  26,  and  the  greatest  rainfall 
at  one  time  in  1912  occurred  on  the 
last  night  in  May,  when  the  register 
showed  1.64  inches. 

In  last  week's  paper  I  read  that  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results  in  the 
production  of  potatoes  we  should 
send  north  for  our  seed.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  when  I  read  my 
first  paper  before  a  farmers'  institute 
I  advocated  the  same  doctrine,  and 
long  continued  to  believe  and  promul- 
gate it.  A  few  years  ago  a  friend 
of  mine  won  the  first  premium  at  the 
county  fair  when  I  was  expecting  it, 
myself.  I  asked  him  where  he  got 
the  seed  that  produced  such  fine 
potatoes,  and  learned  that  seventeen 
years  before  he  had  securd  it  at  a 
near-by  farm.  By  using  the  same  care 
in  selecting  this  seed  that  he  did  in 
selecting  other  seeds  he  had  actually 
improved  his  potatoes. 

0   ■ 

There  are  only  a  few  farms  in 
southeastern  Nebraska  that  are  suited 
to  potatoes,  but  farmers  must  raise 
them;  and  by  using  good  seed — the 
Early  Ohio  variety — and  planting  on 
fall  plowing  just  as  early  as  possible, 
we  have  made  a  good  profit  on  com- 
mercial potato  culture.  At  our  place 
we  do  not  consult  the  almanac  nor 
take  any  notice  of  Good  Friday.  I 
have  always  thought  the  Thursday 
before  Good  Friday  a  better  time  to 
plant  potatoes  if  the  ground  was  ready. 

I  have  never  lived  in  any  locality, 
north  or  south,  where  people  did  not 
think  there  was  some  charm,  or 
something  to  be  gained  in  an  un- 
natural way,  by  planting  potatoes  on 
Good  Friday.  A  few  years  ago  I 
learned  from  a  perfectly  reliable 
source  that  when  the  potato  was 
introduced  into  England  Good  Friday 
was  the  first  holiday  of  the  season, 
and  all  shop  men  took  advantage  of 
that  as  their  earliest  opportunity  to 
plant  potatoes.  Good  results  followed, 
consequently  a  great  number  of 
planters  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
moon,  or  the  day,  had  some  super- 
natural effect  on  the  crop;  and  to 
this  day  there  are  thousands  of 
gardeners  who  take  pleasure  in 
following  that  custom  established  by 
the  factory  hands  long  ago — not  from 
choice,  but  from  necessity. 

NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

Last  spring  I  lost  so  many  pigs, 
on  account  of  an  insufficient  supply 
of  the  right  kind  of  material  for  bed- 
ding, that  I  concluded  it  would  pay 
to  put  in  some  wheat,  just  for  the 
straw.  So  I  sowed  a  few  acres  of 
spring  wheat  and  got  what  I  was 
seeking — straw,  and  a  little  wheat. 

If  Uncle  Sam  has  any  money  to 
spend  for  good  roads,  I  would  suggest 
that  he  present  every  farmer  with  an 
automobile.  He  could  then  rest  as- 
sured that  the  road  problem  would 
solve  itself.  It  is  marvelous  how  the 
mere  possession  of  an  automobile  will 
transform  the  most  antagonistic  of 
men  into  a  good  roads  enthusiast.  May 
the  autos  become  as  thick  as  flies! 

One  of  the  things  that  is  more  or 
less  disconcerting  at  the  present  time 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  us  invested 
some  of  our  hard-earned  cash  about 
six  weeks  ago  in  a  pair  of  new  rub- 
bers and  German  socks,  and  up  to 
date  have  had  no  occasion  to  wear 
them.  There  is  a  redeeming  feature 
about  the  situation,  however:  We 
are  better  able  to  sympathize  with 
the  ladies  who  received  a  beautiful 
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seal-skin  coat  or  a  set  of  furs  as  a 
Christmas  gift. 

Another  redeeming  feature  is  the 
fact  that  the  stock  never  enjoyed 
finer  weather  for  their  daily  ramble 
in  the  cornstalk  fields.  And  surely 
they  are  embracing  their  opportuni- 
ties, for  we  seldom  see  them  in  the 
yards  unless  it  is  to  lick  a  little  salt 
and  get  their  fill  of  water.  By  the 
way,  if  you  are  in  the  least  solicitous 
about  the  welfare  of  your  stock,  better 
keep  an  eye  on  the  straw  pile!  Manv 
an  unsuspecting  animal  has  come  to 
grief  as  a  result  of  one  of  those  toad- 
stool straw  piles  turning  turtle. 

There  is  a  strong  point  in  favor  of 
pasturing  stalks— the  stock  practi- 
cally takes  care  of  itself  and  the 
manure  is  left  on  the  land  where  it 
does  the  most  good.  I  believe  it 
pays,  however,  for  one  to  put  himself 
out  enough  to  throw  up  to  them  a 
little  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  once  a  day. 
The  stalks  will  last  much  longer  and 
the  cattle  will  make  better  gains  for 
a  given  amount  of  feed.  Stalks  and 
straw  are  too  bulky  and  make  a 
ration  too  one-sided  for  best  results. 
The  stock  show  their  apperciation  of 
our  efforts  in  their  behalf  by  coming 
home  as  regularly  as  the  hay  is  doled 
out  to  them,  and  this  giv'es  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  daily  invoice  and 
to  note  whether  any  are  "lost,  strayed 
or  stolen." 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  new 
resolutions  are  in  order,  and  every 
man  should  be  faithful  to  his  duty. 
It  is  better  to  make  resolutions  and 
then  break  them  than  to  be  totally 
indifferent  about  it,  because  it  shows 
that  your  intention's  are  good  and 
that  your  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 
One  can't  help  it,  you  know,  if  he 
doesn't  have  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, because  "one  day  to  come 
is  longer  than  the  whole  year  that 
has  just  passed." 


The  seed  importation  act  recently 
passed  by  congress  gives  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  authority  to  make 
regulations  to  keep  out  adulterated 
seeds.  This  ought  to  stop  the  dump- 
ing upon  us  by  enterprising  dealers 
in  foreign  countries  of  miscellaneous 
junk  in  the  way  of  agricultural  seeds. 
We've  introduced  a  lot  of  mighty  bad 
weeds  in  seeds.   It's  time  we  stopped  it. 


Stock  would  rather  drink  through 
a  hole  in  a  tank  cover  than  a  hole 
in  the  ice. 


What  Low  Price 
Means  To  YOU 


Read  what  I  have  to  offer  you: 

A  New  1913  Model 
Farm  Engine 

— So  simple  a  child  can 
run  it; 

—So  economical,  it  costs 
but  a  cent  or  two  for  gaso- 
line on  a  big  job; 
— So  reliable,  it  won't  go 
W  wrong: 

—So  efficient,  a  touch  starts 
it  going; 

—So  durable,  I  give  you  a 
permanent  guarantee  of  satisfaction: 

— And  so  positive  am  I  that  you'll  buy  one 
if  I  make  my  price  low  enough,  that  I'm  going 
to  sell  my  1913  Model. 


Galloway  Engines 

$50  To  $300  Lower  In  Price 


than  asked  for  the  next  best  engine  on  the  market. 

You  can't  go  wrong  on  a  deal  like  this.  My  30,  60, 
90  days'  FREE  trial  protects  you.  It  you  don't  want 
the  engine  after  the  trial,  send  it  back.  I  won't 
charge  you  a  cent  for  the  use  you  have  had  of  it. 

Free  Book  Reveals  the  Secret 

of  my  exceptionally  low  prices  and  why  I  can  under- 
sell everybody  on  engine  of  equal  quality.  It  also 
explains  what  a  good  engine  should  be  and  how 
much  to  payfor  It.  Write  for  book  today,  learn  these 
things  for  yourself  and  get  my  special  !913  propo- 
sition and  prices.  Write  NOW,  before  you  forget  It. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres. 
THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

40567  Galloway  Station  Waterloo.  Iowa 


FARM  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS 

Farmers  who  follow  price  changes  will  be  interested  in  the  subjoined  tables  showing 
the  trend  of  prices  for  important  farm  products  during  the  past  year.  These  are  average 
prices  for  the  United  States',  and  do  not.  therefore,  harmonize  exactly  with  local  prices. 


Note 
alfalfa 


Date 
1912 

Jan.  1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

A  pr. 

May 

June 

Ju'y 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


the 
?eed. 


pecond   table   the  selling  "prices  and   buying  prices   of  clover,   timothy  and 
Rye  Flaxseed  Potatoes  Hay   Butter  Eggs' Chick  ns 


Corn 
Cts. 
per 
bu. 
.  .62.2 
.  .64.6 
.  66.6 
.  . 71.1 
.  .  79.4 
.  .  52.5 
.  . 81.1 
79.3 
.77.6 
.70.2 
.  5S.4 
.48.7 


Wheat  Oats 


Cts. 
per 
bu. 
88. 0 
90.4 
90.7 
92.5 
99.7 
102.8 
99.0 
89.7 
85.8 
S3. 4 
83.8 
76.0 


Cts. 
per 
bu. 
4  5.1 
47.5 
49.8 
52.0 
56.0 
55.3 
52.5 
44.3 
35.0 
33.6 
33.0 
31.  S 


Barlev 
Cts. 
per 
bu. 
86.4 
91.2 
91.0 
92.3 
96.2 
91.1 
81.9 
-  66.8 
53.5 
54.8 


Product 
Horses,  per 


Milch  cows,  per  head.  . 
Beef  cattle,  per  100  lbs 
Veal  calves,  per  100  lbs 

Sheep,  per  100  lbs  

Lambs,  per  100  lbs  

Hogs,  per  100  lbs  

Apples,    per  bu  

Clover  seed,  per  bu .  .  .  . 
•Clover  seed,  per  bu.  .  . 
Timothy  seed,  per  bu .  . 
•Timothy  seed,  per  bu. 
Alfalfa  seed,  per  bu... 
•Alfalfa  seed,  per  bu .  . 
Wool,   unwashed,   per  lb 

•Bran,   per  ton  

*  Price  to  buyers. 


Nov.  15. 
1912 

head  S139.00 

47.38 
5.22 
6.77 
4.05 
5.37 
7.05 
.64 
9.06 
11.23 
1.82 
2.67 
8.23 
9.73 
.186 
1:5.66 


Cts. 
per 
bu. 
82.7 
84.4 
84.0 
85.1 
81.6 
86.1 
83.6 
77.9 
70.8 
70.1 
6S.S 
66.3 
Oct.  15, 

1912 
$140.00 
17.30 
5.36 
6.90 
4.19 
5.42 
7.70 
.81 
9.39 
11. 2S 
1.95 
2.84 
7.87 
9.S4 
.1S[ 
26.58 


Cts. 
Per 
bu. 
187.1 
190. S 
183.9 
191.3 
181.0 
205.0 
19S.  1 
175.2 
162.6 
147.7 
133.4 
114.7 


Cts. 
per 
bu. 
84.5 
94.4 
102.0 
117.1 
127.3 
119,7 
103.6 
86.5 
65.0 
51.1 
45.5 
50.5 


Sept.  15, 

1912 
$141.00 

46.79 

5.35 
6.83 
4.11 
5.49 
7.47 
.62 
9.39  ' 

11.61 
2.09 
3.06 
9.02 

10.52 
ASS 

26.  S2 


Dols. 
per 
ton. 
14.85 
15.44 
15.69 
16.79 
17.64 
17.54 
15.57 
12.98 
12.14 
11.76 
11.80 
11.79 
Aug.  15, 

1912 
$142.00 
46.11 
5.38 
6.62 
4.26 
5.60 
7.11 
.68 
9.80 
11,78 
3.20 
3.89 
8.58 
10.07 

.188 
27.41 


Cts. 
per 
lb. 
28.1 
29.0 
27.2 
26.1 
26.0 
24.8 
23.4 
23.7 
24.2 
25.6 
26.9 


Cts. 
per 
doz. 
29.5 
2.9.1 
24.5 
17.8 
17.1 
16.7 
16-7 
17.4 
19.1 
22.0 
25.9 
!8.8  29.7 

July  is. 

1912 
$142.00 
45.41 

5.44 

6.33 

4.21 

5.73 

6.64 
.82 
10.64 
12.82 

5.96 

6.59 

8.32 
10.07 

.189 
28.41 


Cts. 
per 
lb. 
9.8 
10.3 
10.5 
10.8 
11.1 
11.1 
11.0 
11.3 
11.3 
'11.5 
11.2 
10.8 
Nov.  15, 

1911 
$136.00 
42.70 
4.36 
6.10 
3.65 
4.68 
5.86 
.73 
10.37 


6.90 


.156 
26.72 


CROP  AREAS,  YIELDS  AND  VALUES 

Below  we  publish  the  final  estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
pf  crop  areas,  yields  and  values  for  1912.  with  the  estimates  for  1911  and  1910  for  com- 
parison. These  figures  give  totals  for  the  whole  United  States.  Values  are  based  upon 
average  farm  prices  on  December  1: 


Crop 

Corn : 

1912  

1911  

1910  

Winter  wheat : 

1912   

1911   

1910  .  .  

Spring  wheat : 

1912   

1911   

1910   

All  wheat: 

1912   

1911   

1910   

Oats: 

1912  

1911   

1910   

Barley : 

1912   

1911   

1910   

Rye: 

1912   

1911   

1910   

Potatoes : 

1912   

1911   

1910  

Hay: 

1912  

1911«**4 .  . . .  '  

1910"**  

*  Bushels  of  weight 
*•**  Revised 


Acreage 
Acres 
.  107,083.000 
.  105.825,000 
.  104,035,000 

.  26,571,000 
.  29,162.000 
.  27,329,000 

.  19,243,000 
.  20,381,000 
.  18,352,000 

.  45,814,000 
.  49,543.000 
.  45,681,000 

.  37,917,000 
.  37,763.000 
.  37,548,000 


7,530.000 
7.627.000 
7.743,000 

2.117,000 
2.127,000 
2,185.000 


3.711.000 
S.619,000 
3,720,000 

49,530,000 
48,240.000 
51,015,000 


— Farm 

value, 

Dec.  1  — 

Production 

Per  bu. 

Total 

•Bushels 

Cents 

Dollars 

3.12-1.746.000 

48.7 

1 

520 

454,000 

2,531,488,000 

61.8 

1 

5«5 

258.000 

2.8S6.260.000 

48.0 

1 

384 

817,000 

399.919,000 

80.9 

323 

572.000 

430.656,000 

88.0 

379 

151,000 

434,142,000 

88.1 

3S2 

318.000 

330.348.000 

70.1 

231 

708,000 

190,682.000 

86.0 

163 

912.000 

200,979.000 

88.9 

178 

733,000 

730,267,000 

76.0 

555 

280,000 

621,338,000 

87.4 

54  3 

063.000 

635,121,000 

88.3 

561 

051,000 

1,418.337.000 

31.9 

452 

469.000 

922.293,000 

45.0 

414 

663,000 

1.1  86,341,000 

34.4 

408 

388,000 

223,824,000 

50.5 

112 

957,000 

160,240,000 

86.9 

139 

182,000 

173,832,000 

57.8 

100 

426,000 

35,664,000 

66.3 

23 

636,000 

33.119,000 

83.2 

27 

557,000 

34,897,000 

71.5 

24 

953,000 

420.647,000 

50.5 

212 

550,000 

292.737.000 

79.9 

233 

778,000 

349,032,000 

55.7 

194 

566,000 

••72.691,000 

*'>*$11.79 

S56 

695,000 

**5  1,916.000 

***$14.29 

784 

926,000 

••69.378.000 

***$12.14 

842 

252,000 

(2,000  lbs.). 

»**  Per  ton. 

Tons 

adju  ted  lo  census  figures  for  tame  or  cultivated  hay  for  1909. 
Nebraska  Crops 

It  is  always  interesting  to  compare  the  crop  statistics  for  Nebraska  compiled  by  tn» 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  figures  gathered  by  our  Stat;  labor 
bureau.  In  the  subjoined  table  we  have  arranged  the  statistics  from  the  two  sources  in 
parallel,  covering  the  four  years  from  1909;  to  1912.  The  figures  for  1909  in  the  United 
States  statistics  are  taken  directly  from  th|  census,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
quite  accurate.  The  acreage  figures  in  the  statistics  from  our  state  bureau  are  taken 
each  year  from  the  assessors'  books,  which  gives  them  much  more  reliability  than  the 
government  e  timates  of  acreages.  Otherwise  everything  in  both  series  of  statistics  is 
based   upon  estimates. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  department  of  agriculture  invariably  gets  the  acreage  of  corn 
in  Nebraska  larger  than  the  assessors'  figures  show  it  to  be.  This  has  always  put  the 
government's  estimate  on  the  Nebraska  corn  crop  above  that  of  the  state  bureau.  With 
the  other  crops  the  variations  in  acreage  figures  are  not  so  marked,  and  the  total  pro- 
duction as  a  rule  runs  closer  together.  The  department  of  agriculture  groups  all  hay 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  bureau  groups  it  under  alfalfa  and  other  hay. 
Therefore,   no  comparisons  of  hay  estimates  are  possible. 

U.S.  Statistics  for  Nebraska 


Corn: 

1912  ; 

1911  

1910  

1909   

Winter  wheat : 

1912  

1911  

1910  

1909   

Spring  wheat : 

1912  

1911  . 
1910  

1909   

All  wheat : 

1912  .  ... 

1911  .  ... 

1910  .  ... 

1909  .  ... 
Oats: 

1912  .  ... 

1911  .  ... 

1910  .    .  .'. 

1909  .  ... 
Barley : 

1912  . 

1911  .  ... 

1910  .  ... 

1909  .  ... 
Rye: 

1912  .  ... 

1911  .  ... 

1910  .  ... 

1909  .  .... 
Potatoes : 

1912  .  ... 

1911  .  ... 

1910  .  ... 

1909  .  ... 
Hay  (all  kinds) : 

1912  .  ... 

1911  . 

1910  . 
1909  . 

Alfalfa  hay: 


Acres 
.  7,609,000 
.  7,425,000 
.  7,425,000 
.  7,266,000 


,825,000 
,788.000 
,109,000 
.430,000 


298,000 
310.000 
285,000 
233,000 


Yield  per 
acre 
24.00 
21.00 
25.80 
24.80 

18.00 
13.80 
16.50 
18.40 

14.10 
10.00 
13.90 
1  2.80 


.123.000 
.098,000 
,394.000 
,663,000 

.275.000 
.500,000 
,532.000 
.366,000 


113.000 
120,000 
127,000 
114,000 

55,000 
52.000 
59,000 
63,000 

1 18,000 
116.000 
115,000 
111,000 


.1.150,000 
.  1.162.000 
.1.291,000 
.1.334.000 


17.60 
13.40 
16.20 
17.90 

24.40 
13.90 
28.00 
22.60 

22.00 
11.00 
IS. 50 
17.50 

16.00 
13.00 
1  6.00 
10.50 

S0.00 
52.00 
60.110 
73.00 

1.35 
.85 
1.00 
1.83 


Total 
production 
182,616,000 
155.925.000 
191.565,000 
ISO, 133. 000 

50,850,000 
38.474.000 
34.798,000 
44,713.000 

4.202.000 
.",,100.00  0 
3.962.000 
2.973.000 

55.052,000 
41.574.000 
38.760.000 
47.6S6.000 

55,510.000 
34.750.000 
70.896,000 
53.360,000 

2.4.86.000 
1,320.000 
2.350.000 
1.9SS.000 

SS0.000 
676.000 
944.000 
661,000 

9. 440,000 
6.032.000 
6.900.000 
8.118,000 

1.552.000 
9S8.0OO 
1,291.000 
2.44S.000 


Nebraska  Statistics  for  Nebra 

ska 

Yield  per 

Total 

Acres 

acre 

production 

6,076,057 

27.05 

164 

376 

786 

6.218,035 

21.45 

133 

400 

303 

6.595,088 

25.80 

178 

923 

128 

6.477,282 

25.70 

169 

179 

137 

2.S40.000 

16.04 

45 

580 

356 

2.951,108 

13.87 

40 

934 

699 

2.374.094 

17.03 

4  0 

617 

535 

2.306,385 

20.13 

46 

444 

735 

361,723 

14.05 

082 

741 

514,657 

11.02 

675 

186 

358,072 

13.44 

4 

533 

517 

•  249.509 

14.99 

3 

868 

865 

3.202.491 

15.81 

50 

663 

097 

3.465.  765 

13.44 

46 

609 

885 

2.732.1  66 

16.52 

45 

151 

052 

2.555.S94 

19.65 

50 

313 

600 

2.037.943 

23.05 

46 

975 

34C 

2.312.610 

13.85 

32 

053 

858 

2.543.858 

26.41 

71 

562 

877 

2.355,454 

25.28 

59 

653 

479 

56,703 

20.29 

1 

150 

861 

85.015 

10. SO 

918 

180 

115.957 

23.20 

333 

199 

127.90c 

21.97 

820 

632 

115,126 

15.97 

1 

S39 

656 

S5.6S7 

10. 7S 

923 

S71 

71,539 

15.42 

822 

648 

68,420 

17.37 

1 

227 

332 

84.30S 

75.04 

6 

325 

707 

106.113 

43.99 

4 

668 

199 

9S.483 

54.50 

5 

3  30 

138 

105.005 

70.30 

7 

386 

497 

1912   

824,625 

2.64 

2. 181. 849 

1911   

744,755 

2.66 

1,985,100 

1910   

701.455 

3  09 

1.883.681 

1909  .  

615.329 

3.20 

1,971,770 

Hay(other  than  alfalfa) : 

1912   

3,344,626 

1.05 

3.530,977 

1911    .  ......... 

3.890,690 

.81 

3,168,710 

1910  _   

3.719.140 

.97 

3,111,394 

1909   

3,257,096 

1.30 

4,252,430 

John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Beater  on  the  Axle 


Takeany  manure  spreader  youhave 
ever  seen,  remove  all  the  clutches  and 
chains,  all  the  countershafts  and  stub 
axles,  do  away  with  all  adjustments 
and  mount  the  beater  on  the  rear  axle. 

Rebuild  the  spreader  so  that  the 
top  of  the  box  is  only  as  high  as  your 
hips.  Make  it  stronger.  Remove 
some  two  hundred  trouble-giving 
parts  and  throw  them  awry.  You 
will  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what 
the  John  Deere  Spreader,  the  Spreader 
with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle,  is  like. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  beater 
and  all  its  driv- 
ing parts  are 
mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  This 
construction  is 
patented.  You 
cannot  get  it 
on  any  other  spreader  made. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken 
from  the  rear  axle  through  a  planet- 
ary transmission  (like  that  on  auto- 
mobiles). It  is  positive,  runs  in  oil, 
and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

Few  Working  Parts 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  so  sim- 
ple that  there  are  no  adjustments.  It 
has  some  two  hundred 
less  parts  than  the 
simplest  spreader 
heretofore  made. 

There  are  no  clutch- 
es to  throw  it  into 
gear.  The  lever  at 
the  driver's  right  is 
moved  back  until  the 
finger,  or  dog,  engages  a  large  stop  at 
the  rear  of  the  machine.  All  the 
chains  and  adjustments  have  been 
done  away  with. 

Only  "Hip-High" 

Because 
the  beater  is 
mounted  on 
the  rear  axle, 
it  is  only 
"hip  -  high" 
to  the  top  of 
the  box. 
Each  forkful 

Easy  to  Load  of  manure  is 

put  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the  spreader. 

Roller  bearings,  few  working  parts, 
the  center  of  the  load  comparatively 
near  the  horses,  and  the  weight  dis- 
tributed over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Spreader  Book  Free — Tells  about  manure, 
when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store  it,  and  a 
description  of  the  John  Deere  Svren^er.  Ask  for 
this  book  as  Package  No.  Y.  16 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Moline,  Illinois 


UURRAH  ™  WARM 

Cheers  for  comfort  at  f  f   |  I 
1  M    work  or  on  the  hunt !  *  •* 

# Don't  take  risks  —  health  and  pleas- 
ure depend  on  dry,  warm  feet. 
You're  certain  of  a  good  time  in 


Out  of  Gear 


l#fALl5 


SHOLCG 

Leather  Top  Rubber  Shoes 

BOCK  ELM  and  MANITOBA  are  two  mighty 
good  ones  to  wear.  Want  heels?  MANPT0BA 
has  them — with  pure  gum,  duck  uppers- 
waterproof — -puncture  proof.  BOCK 
ELM  is  pure  gum  upper  with  protective  rib- 
bed toe— no  heel.  Both 
havechromeleathertops 
with  bellows  tongue, 
rawhide  laces.  The  10"  ' 
high  cost  about  $4.50  at 
your  dealers.  If  he 
doesn't  have  them,  send 
us  his  name.  Remember 
the  "  Cross  "  is  your  pro- 
tection. Look  for  it 
at  your  dealer's. 
Ask  for  booklet  No.  14 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Beacon  Falls,  Conn 
Nsw  York  Boston 
Chicago 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads 
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FARM 
GUSHMAN 


The  High  Power,  f 
Engine  for  All  Farm  Work 


Take  it  wherever 
you  have  use  for 
it — it  weighs  less 
than  200  pounds. 


Original 
Binder 
Engine 


4  Full  porse  Power 

Pulls  more  than  rated  power.  4-cycle  auto- 
matic throttle  governor.  Fuel  consumed  Is 
proportioned  to  work— no  waste.  Easy  to 
move  and  handle,  easy  speed  change,  fits  in 
any  place,  simple,  dependable.  Up-to-date 
farmers  are  buying  the  Farm  Cushman  be- 
cause it's  an  all-purpose  engine  suited  to 
every  p«wer  job,  from  turning  the  grind- 
stone to  operating  the  binder.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  what  other  farmers  are  doing. 
We  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p.  specialty  engine! 
lor  heavier  work.  Get  descriptive  catalog. 
Don't  buy  till  you  see  it. 

*    CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

fe»  2036  N  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  Is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 
on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  In  one  operation. 
It  will  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  In 8 sizes,  land 
3  sections.  Sold  direct  to  you  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

everyfarm 
er  and  land- 
owner to  have  our 
illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  the  machine 
ltB  principle  and  advantages 
over  all  others.  It  gives  testl 
monials  from  man;  farmers  prov- 
ing what  it  will  do  on  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  better  results.  Send  for  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

~  WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 
Box  207  Hastings,  Nebr. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  it  you  are  not  latlifled 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  day*. 

MUAT  DIIV  a  bicycle  or  a  pair 
NU  I  DDI  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  yon  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illuitratini  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

f\UC  PENT  '*  *"  '»  "'11  «>«  jonto 
UnC  Utn  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation .  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  real 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  xsual  prices. 

Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  M-31G,  Chicago 


40  Cows— 50  Hogs 
—500  Chickens 


Don't  this  sound  good  to  you?  Would 
you  not  like  to  locate  on  480  acres  of 
Government  land  in  Wyoming  where 
you  could  keep  that  much  stock  and 
poultry  the  year  around? 

I  can  tell  you  how  and  where  you  can 
file  on  a  320  acre  homestead  for  only 
the  filing  fee,  $22.00,  and  then,  if  you 
have  the  money,  you  can  buy  an  addi- 
tional 160  acres  of  pasture  land  from 
the  Government  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

This  new  homestead  law  gives  you 
title  in  3  years,  allowing  5  months' 
absence  each  year;  thus,  an  actual 
residence  of  21  months  is  sufficient 
NOW,  to  make  proof,  instead  of  60 
months  as  heretofore. 

If  you  prefer.  I  can  locate  you  on  a 
Government  irrigated  homestead  in  the 
BIG  HORN  BASIN  where  you  have  12 
years  to  pay  for  the  water  right. 

If  this  appeals  to  you.  write  me  quickly 
for  map  and  particulars,  stating  which 
kind  of  an  entry  you  are  interested  in. 
I  am  employed  by  the  Burlington  Route 
and  my  services  to  you  are  free.  D.  Clem 
Deaver,  Immigration  Agent.  C.  B.  &  Q. 
Ry.,  Room  347,  Q  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. — 
Advertisement. 


 POLLED  DURHAMS 

D.  S.  Polled  Durhams 

Four  good  bulls,  8  to  14  months  old. 

Priced  right.    Address  or  call 

F.  A.  HAM        Saronrille,  Nebraska 


CROSSBRED  CORN 

Corn  is  naturally  arranged  for  cross 
fertilization.  The  pollen  is  borne  in 
the  tassel  at  the  top  of  the  stalk, 
from  which  it  may  fall  upon  or  be 
carried  to  the  silks  of  other  stalks. 
In  this  it  differs  from  wheat,  where 
the  pollen  in  a  flower  on  the  head 
fertilizes  the  ovum  in  the  same  flower. 
A  certain  amount  of  self-fertilization 
occurs  in  corn  by  pollen  from  the 
tassel  falling  upon  the  silks  of  the 
same  stalk,  but  it  is  probable  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  kernels 
on  every  ear  of  corn  are  fertilized  by 
pollen  from  some  other  stalk  than 
that  upon  which  the  ear  grows. 

So  broad  is  the  breeding  of  corn 
because  of  this  cross-fertilization  that 
even  cur  so-called  pure-bred  strains 
are  not  really  pure.  Pure  strains 
are  secured  only  by  fertilizing  ears 
with  pollen  from  the  same  stalks  and 
keeping  it  up  for  two  or  three  gener- 
ations. But  corn  does  not  stand  in- 
breeding. Artificial  self-fertilization 
in  the  way  we  have  mentioned  soon 
reduces  the  vigor  and  yielding  power 
of  the  strain,  so  that  the  sfalks  grow 
only  a  few  feet  tall,  and  instead  of 
ears  only  nubbins  are  borne.  But 
when  by  this  method  strains  are  re- 
duced to  purity  the  stalks  become 
very  uniform  "in  appearance — in  short 
it  secures  uniformity  with  a  vengeance. 

Now,  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
in  the  selection  of  seed  corn  "by  ear" 
has  been  to  get  the  ears  as  uniform 
as  possible.  With  every  precaution 
to  prevent  it,  this  sort  of  selection 
tends  toward  in-breeding.  Corn  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  as  sure  as  the  world 
stands  long  continued  selection  for 
uniformity  will  reduce  the  vitality  of 
our  strains  of  corn,  because  every  such 
selection  brings  it  nearer  purity.  Of 
course,  by  simple  selection  we  would 
never  reach  that  state  of  purity 
.reached  in  a  short  time  by  self-ferti- 
lization, yet  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  work  by  emphasizing  uni- 
formity. 

Authorities  tell  us  that  this  ten- 
dency to  in-breeding  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  pretty  ear  selection  of 
seed  corn  has  proven  disappointing 
in  increased  yields.  But  they  do  not 
advise  throwing  it  all  overboard.  In- 
stead they  are  attempting  to  popular- 
ize a  new  method  of  corn  breeding  to 
overcome  in-breeding.  Briefly,  this  is 
as  follows:  Take  two  so-called  pure- 
bred strains  of  corn,  such  as  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent  and  Learning,  we  will 
say,  and  cross  them.  Then  plant  the 
cross-bred  seed  for  the  general  crop. 

The  crossing  is  accomplished  by 
planting  the  two  varieties  together 
and  detasseling  all  the  stalks  of  one 
of  the  varieties  before  pollen  is  borne ; 
then  all  the  ears  on  the  detasseled 
stalks  will  be  cross-fertilized.  Seed 
for  each  year's  crop  is  secured  by 
crossing  in  this  way,  none  being  used 
from  the  general  field  where  the  hy- 
brid seed  is  planted.  It  is  as  if  a 
farmer  kept  pure-bred  Poland  China 
sows  and  a  Duroc  boar  and  crossed 
them  every  year  to  get  cross-bred 
pigs,  but  never  used  any  of  the  cross- 
breds  for  breeding. 

In  this  system  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  pure  both  of  the  strains  of  corn 
used  for  crossing.  Supposing  that  in 
the  seed  corn  plat  Learning  is  used 
for  the  male,  or  pollen-bearing  parent, 
and  all  the  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  is  de- 
tasseled. The  ears  borne  on  the  Learn- 
ing stalks  would  be  pure  and  would 
do  for  planting  in  the  seed  corn  plat 
the  following  year.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, however,  to  have  an  isolated 
plat  somewhere  for  the  production  of 
pure  Reid's. 

The  result  claimed  for  a  cross  of 
this  kind  is  that  it  greatly  invigorates 
the  hybrid  so  that  it  yields  much  bet- 
ter than  either  of  the  parents.  In 
tests  made  by  farmers  in  Connecticut, 
increased  yields  ranging  from  seven 
to  forty-four  bushels  per  acre  were 
secured  by  this  method — that  is,  the 
cross-bred  seed  when  planted  yielded 
that  much  better  than  either  parent. 
The  increased  yield  depends,  however, 
upon  the  varieties  crossed.  A  large 
number  of  crosses  made  by  the  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  in  some 
cases  the  hybrid  seed  does  not  equal 
in  yielding  power  that  of  either  of  the 
parents. 

It  is  a  job  for  the  experiment  sta- 
tions to  determine  what  varieties 
"nick"  well  before  the  method  can  be 
used  by  farfners.  And  even  then 
whether  the  average  farmer  could  af- 
ford to  keep  two  varieties  of  corn 
pure  for  crossing  every  year  may  be 
questioned.    Understand  clearly  that 


it  is  only  the  first-generation  hybrid 
seed  that  is  usetl  for  planting,  and  that 
no  seed  is  selected  from  the  general 
field  grown  from  the  cross-bred  seed. 
But  if  the  individual  farmer  could 
not  afford  to  keep  two  varieties  pure 
and  make  the  cross  every  year,  very 
likely  it  could  be  done  co-operatively 
on  some  farm  for  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. This  points  to  another  use 
for  co-operation. 

At  all  events  if  cross-bred  corn,  or 
first-generation  hybrid  seed  continues 
to  give  as  much  promise  as  it  now 
gives,  some  way  will  be  devised  to 
get  over  or  around  the  difficulties. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  well  for  farmers 
to  keep  an  eye  on  what  the  corn  in- 
vestigators are  finding  out. 


MOISTURE  IN  ALFALFA  SOD 

Alfalfa  as  a  rotation  crop  received 
some  very  vigorous  raps  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  for  December  18. 
In  this  issue  we  are  publishing  sev- 
eral letters  more  favorable  to  alfalfa 
sod.  This  leaves  it  just  about  a 
standoff.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation or  statement  of  anyone 
who  has  written  on  the  subject.  Suc- 
cess or  failure  of  crops  following 
alfalfa  seems  to  be  very  largely  a 
matter  of  the  moisture  supply. 

Those  who  have  reported  failure 
evidently  planted  their  crops  on  al- 
falfa sod  depleted  in  moisture,  and 
the  precipitation  for  the  season  was 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  them;  those 
who  report  success  started  with  a 
greater  reserve  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  or  received  more  rainfall  during 
the  growing  season.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  all  the  varieties  of  ex- 
perience with  alfalfa  sod  that  have 
been  reported  by  farmers  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  alfalfa  rotation 
argument. 

Alfalfa  is  the  greatest  soil  sapper 
in  the  whole  list  of  farm  crops.  Its 
roots  go  after  every  bit  of  available 
moisture,  both  in  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil. In  an  old  alfalfa  field  (unless 
it  has  been  irrigated,  or  is  naturally 
sub-irrigated,  the  soil  and  subsoil 
are  usually  pretty  thoroughly  dried, 
and  the  alfalfa  has  to  depend  from 
year  to  year  upon  the  moisture  that 
falls.  Therefore,  at  the  close  of  each 
season,  unless  the  fall  is  exception- 
ally wet,  the  soil  and  subsoil  in  an 
old  alfalfa  field  will  be  found  al- 
most completely  exhausted  of  avail- 
able moisture. 

Now,  if  such  a  field  is  broken  up 
the  following  spring — perhaps  after 
the  plants  have  started  and  pumped 
out  some  of  the  moisture  accumu- 
lated in  the  soil  during  the  winter — 
and  planted  to  crops  at  once,  the 
plants  must  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  the  moisture  that  comes  in 
showers.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
carry  the  crop  through  to  maturity 
there  can  be  but  one  result — failure. 
The  downfall  is  all  the  greater,  too, 
if  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  the 
rainfall  or  soil  moisture  is  ample, 
for  the  large  supply  of  available 
plant  food,  particularly  of  nitrogen, 
stimulates  a  rank  growth  that  re- 
quires more  moisture  to  sustain  it 
through  the  season. 

Plowing  alfalfa  late  in  the  fall 
after  it  has  practically  ceased  grow- 
ing is  better  than  spring  plowing, 
but  only  insofar  as  it  leaves  the  soil 
in  better  condition  to  catch  and  hold 
winter  precipitation.  The  point  is 
this:  If  alfalfa  is  allowed  to  grow 
up  to  the  close  of  the  season  before 
being  plowed  for  crops  the  next  year, 
it  exhausts  the  soil  moisture  and  al- 
lows only  the  winter  months,  which 
in  this  state  are  usually  dry,  for 
replenishing  the  supply. 

We  believe  that  alfalfa  ought  to  be 
plowed  as  early  as  the  latter  part 
of  July  of  the  season  preceding  the 
one  in  which  the  land  is  to  be  used 
for  other  crops.  A  favorable  time  to 
plow  is  just  after  the  second  crop 
of  hay  has  been  harvested.  That  gives 
the  remaining  months  of  the  season 
for  moisture  storage.  Director  Love- 
land  of  the  Nebraska  section  of  the 
United  States  weather  bureau  in- 
forms us  that  in  Nebraska  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  average  annual  pre- 
cipitation falls  in  the  three  months, 
August.  September  and  October. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  early 
plowing  with  proper  after  cultiva- 
tion would  permit  the  storage,  in  an 
average  season,  of  approximately 
one-third  of  a  year's  rainfall,  which 
would  be  largely  if  not  wholly  used 
up  by  the  alfalfa  if  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy the  ground  until  the  close  of 
the  season.    Such  treatment  as  this 


would  greatly  enhance  the  proba- 
bility of  securing  a  good  Crop  from 
the  land  the  following  season.  In 
the  western  part  of  Nebraska  it 
might  be  well  to  plow  alfalfa  even 
earlier  than  the  date  mentioned 
above,  say  in  June  after  the  first 
crop  of  hay  is  harvested,  and  thus 
give  a  longer  time  for  moisture  stor- 
age. 

Although  scarcity  of  moisture  is 
probably  the  main  cause  of  failure 
with  alfalfa  sod,  yet  extreme  loose- 
ly ess  of  the  seed  bed  may  be  a  con- 
tributing cause.  For  that  reason  we 
believe  that  alfalfa  should  be  broken 
rather  shallow,  say  about  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  It  is  then  much  eas:er 
to  nrepare  a  compact  seedbed. 

When  the  failure  of  crops  follow- 
ing alfalfa  is  so  largely  a  matter  of 
moisture  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would 
be  better  to  plan  some  way  of  getting 
around  the  difficulty  than  to  condemn 
alfalfa  as  a  rotation  crop.  The  far- 
mer in  central  or  western  Nebraska 
who  plows  up  alfalfa  in  the  spring, 
or  even  in  the  late  fall,  invites  fail- 
ure; it  is  a  gamble  with  the  weather, 
with  the  odds  against  getting  a  crop. 
In  eastern  Nebraska,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  greater,  the  chances  of  failure 
on  spring-plowed  alfalfa  are  not  so 
great,  of  course,  but  even  in  eastern 
counties  the  chances  of  securing  a 
crop  are  greatly  heightened  by  a  con- 
siderable period  of  moisture  storage. 


THICKNESS  OF  SOIL  SOUP 

It  was  Dr.  Widtsoe,  we  believe,  of 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College,  who 
first  brought  prominently  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
the  theory  that  plants  growing  on 
soils  well  supplied  with  available 
plant  food  require  less  water  for  the 
production  of  a  given  amount  of  dry 
matter  than  plants  growing  on  soils 
not  so  well  supplied  with  available 
plant  food.  This  theory  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  particularly  in 
drjf  farming  literature. 

The  latest  apparent  proof  of  the 
theory  comes  from  the  state  of 
Washington,  where  Professor  C.  C. 
Thorn  has  been  conducting  experi- 
ments to  determine  what  effect  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  has  upon  water 
requirements  of  plants.  He  planted 
wheat  and  oats  in  pure  sand  from 
which  all  the  fertility  had  been  re- 
moved. Then  the  plants  were  wat- 
ered with  water  containing  a  small 
amount  of  plant  food  in  solution,  dif- 
ferent pots  of  grain  being  watered 
with  solutions  of  different  strengths. 

Wheat  watered  with  a  solution  con- 
taining .004  of  one  per  cent  of  plant 
food  required  1182  pounds  of  water 
to  produce  one  pound  of  dry  matter, 
and  with  stronger  solutions  the 
amount  of  water  required  decreased 
until  with  a  solution  of  .2  of  one  per 
cent  it  required  only  468  pounds  of 
water  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter 
produced.  '  *1 

With  oats  758  pounds  of  water  was 
required  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter 
when  the  solution  contained  only  .004 
of  one  per  cent  of  plant  food,  but  when 
the  solution  was  increased  in  strength 
to  .2  of  one  per  cent,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  wheat,  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired was  reduced,  so  that  each 
pound  of  dry  matter  was  produced 
with  391  pounds  of  water. 

This  is  in  line  with  experiments 
recently  made  at  the  Nebraska  sta- 
tion where  it  was  found  that  corn 
grown  on  infertile  soil  required  549.5 
pounds  of  water  for  each  pound  of 
dry  matter;  on  medium  fertile  soil, 
478.9  pounds  of  water  for  each  pound 
of  dry  matter;  while  on  a  quite  fer- 
tile soil  only  391.8  pounds  of  water 
was  required  for  each  pound  of  dry 
matter. 

Dry  farming  enthusiasts  have  in- 
terpreted these  results  to  mean  that 
when  the  soil  water  is  well  charged 
with  plant  food,  plants  do  not  have 
to  drink  up  so  much  of  it  to  supply 
their  needs,  and  consequently  that 
by  making  the  soil  fertile,  or  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  available  plant  food 
by  tillage,  crops  may  be  grown  with 
a  smaller  amount  of  water.  They 
compare  it  to  a  man  eating  soup; 
if  the  soup  is  thick  he  will  not  need 
to  consume  so  much  to  get  a  liv- 
ing. 

Professor  Kiesselbach  aoes  not  in- 
terpret the  results  this  way.  Other 
experiments  he  has  conducted  with 
corn  lead  him  to  believe  that  a  plant 
on  a  good  soil  does  not  transpire 
more  or  less  water  for  a  given  leaf 
area  than  a  plant  on  a  poor  soil.  The 
rate    of    transpiration    follows  the 
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weather.  If  it  is  hot  and  windy, 
transpiration  is  high;  if  it  is  cool  and 
cloudy,  it  is  low.  In  other  words, 
transpiration  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  evaporation,  and  is  not  reduced 
hy  a  strong  soil  solution  any  more 
than  the  evaporation  from  a  tank 
would  be  reduced  by  dissolving  sugar 
in  it. 

The  reason  that  plants  on  a  good 
soil  do  make  more  growth  for  a  given 
quantity  of  water  transpired  is  that 
a  pound  of  soil  water  under  such  a 
condition  carries  more  plant  food,  and 
consequently  produces  a  greater  plant 
growth.  The  plant  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  power  to  regulate  transpira- 
tion according  to  the  amount  of  plant 
food  contained  in  the  soil  water,  but 
goes  right  on  transpiring  according 
to  the  weather  and  takes  the  plant 
food  that  the  soil  water  leaves  behind 
as  it  goes  out  at  the  leaves. 

Putting  it  in  terms  of  soup,  it  is 
as  if  a  man  for  physiological  reasons 
was  obliged  to  take  into  his  body  a 
certain  amount  of  water;  if  he  took 
that  water  in  the  form  of  thick  soup 
he  would  get  more  food,  and  could 
make  greater  gains  in  weight,  than 
if  taken  in  the  form  of  thin  soup.  It 
does  not  seem  ,  that  transpiration  can 
be  lessened  by  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  soil  soup,  so  that  crops 
may  be  grown  with  fewer  inches  of 
rainfall;  but  the  growth  of  the  plants 
for  each  hundredweight  of  water 
transpired  may  be  increased  by  having 
the  water  that  passes  through  the 
plant  well  charged  with  plant  food. 

The  matter  is  of  consequence  be- 
cause it  shows  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  soil  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition to  supply  plant  food,  so  that 
every  ounce  of  water  transpired  will 
count  for  growth.  It  simply  empha- 
sizes again  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  soil  fertile. 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET 

Omaha,  Neb..  Jan.  6,  1913. 

Furnished  by  the  Beal-Vincent 
Grain  Co.,  (with  the  Farmers'  Grain 
Co.)   777-781  Brandeis  Bldg.,  Omaha 

Wheat:  Best  authorities  express 
the  opinion  that  so  far  no  real  damage 
has  occurred  and  that  a  change  in  the 
weather  that  will  cover  the  fields 
with  the  usual  protection  of  snow 
will  eliminate  the  bullish  tendency  of 
the  market.  The  difference  between 
the  receipts  a  year  ago  and  the  pres- 
ent is  seen  in  the  increases  in  the 
visible  this  season.  At  this  time  a 
year  ago  the  visible  had  commenced 
to  decrease,  while  present  indications 
are  that  further  additions  weekly 
may  be  experienced  for  another 
month  or  two.  That  would  be  very 
unusual,  but  the  spring  wheat  crop 
of  the  northwest  gives  evidence  of 
being  so  extraordinarily  large  that 
an  abnormal  condition  in  other  re- 
spects is  also  to  be  expected.  In 
another  two  or  three  weeks,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  Argentine 
wheat  will  be  moving  toward  the  im- 
porting countries  in  liberal  volume. 
The  probable  effect  on  European  grain 
markets  will  be  a  hand-to-mouth 
policy  among  buyers,  pending  the 
first  arrivals.  Russia  is  said  to  have 
a  heavy  surplus  of  its  last  crop  re- 
maining, which  it  is  expected  to  ship 
freely  at  the  opening  of  spring.  At 
the  close  of  Saturday's  session  in 
Chicago,  May  wheat  was  y2c  higher 
and  July  wheat  %c  higher  than  they 
were  a  week  ago.  Omaha  cash  83 YtC- 

Corn:  Corn  was  very  strong  this 
week,  considering  the  heavy  receipts 
and  the  poor  demand  reported  for 
shipment.  There  was  an  increase  of 
1,424,000  bushels  in  the  visible, 
against  175,000  bushels  increase  the 
similar  week  last  year,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  bearish  features  of  the 
movement  that  did  not  have  the  usual 
bearish  effect  of  such  an  addition  to 
the  commercial  stocks.  There  is  a 
3,000,000,000 -bushel  crop,  however, 
practically  untouched,  and  with  good 
weather  the  heavier  movement  to 
market  is  considerably  against  a 
promise  of  higher  prices.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  Saturday  in  Chi- 
cago, price  of  the  May  future  was  y8c 
higher  than  it  was  the  Saturday  pre- 
vious, and  closing  at  48%c.  Omaha 
cash  at  y2c  higher,,  at  41  ^c. 

Oats:  The  oats  market  shared  in 
the  generally  bullish  tone  of  the  other 
speculative  grains,  and  at  the  close 
Saturday  in  Chicago  was  %c  higher 
for  May.  While  receipts  continued 
heavy  at  this  and  other  receiving  and 
distributing  centers  in  the  west,  the 
shipments  were  also  great.  There 
was  little  doing  in  the  way  of  grain 
for  export,  but  it  was  not  altogether 


absent,  which  was  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  export  figures  were 
close  to  a  parity,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  home  demand  alone  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  revival  of  the  free  pur-  i 
chase  for  foreign  shipment  that  was  j 
so  recently  a  great  factor  in  support 
of  values.  Omaha  cash  unchanged 
at  31^0. 


LAjVD  roomers 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  com- 
munication of  Mr.  H.  D.  Lute  in  your 
issue  of  December  18  reminded  me  of 
my  experience  in  that  country.  About 
five  years  ago  I  went  to  Sidney,  Ne- 
braska, with  a  view  of  buying  land. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  men  whom  I  met 
were  boosters  and  the  rest  knockers. 
Between  the  two  I  became  suspicious 
and  did  not  invest.  Could  I  have 
met  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lute  appears 
to  be,  whom  I  would  have  reason  to 
believe  was  stating  the  facts  in  the 
case,  it  might  have  made  quite  a 
difference  to  me. 

A  certain  real  estate  man  priced  a 
piece  of  land  at  $12  per  acre.  Being 
acquainted  with  the  Kinkaider  whose 
farm  adjoined  it,  I  went  out  to  see 
the  land  without  the  company  of  Mr. 
Agent.  When  my  friend  learned  the 
price  I  had  been  asked  to  pay  he 
told  me  that  he  knew  I  could  buy 
it  of  the  owner  for  $4 ;  so  you  see  who 
was  fixing  the  price  on  the  land.  His 
plan,  of  course,  was  to  sell  it  to  me 
for  $12  and  settle  with  the  owner 
for  $4. 

Before  returning  home  I  took  a  train 
to  Potter  and  engaged  an  old  gentle- 
man to  drive  me  over  to  Mr.  Brott's 
alfalfn  farm.  I  found  Mr.  Brott  an 
intelligent  man,  but  the  one  who 
drove  me  out  was  surely  a  knocker. 
He  said,  "De  land  agents  da  all  de 
times  lies.  Ven  de  horse  steps  once 
da  lies  twice."  And  I  could  not  but 
think  that  he  was  telling  the  truth. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject:  What's 
the  use  of  having  a  set  of  land  agents 
and  business  men  in  a  town  co-operat- 
ing to  overdraw  the  merits  of  any 
county?  It  usually  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  in  a  class  of  people  who 
think  they  are  going  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  and  when  they  find  they 
are  not  they  go  back  to  "wife's  folks," 
poorer  and  wiser.       F.  W.  CHASE. 

Dixon  Co. 


3-HORSE    EVENER    FOR  WAGON 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  Sarpy 
county  subscriber  asks  how  to  make 
a  three-horse  hitch  for  a  wagon  so 
that  there  will  be  no  side-draft.  There 
is  no  three-horse  hitch  for  a  wagon 
that  will  allow  all  three  horses  to 
pull  the  same  share  of  the  load  with- 
out causing  side-draft.  I  believe  that 
about  the  most  convenient  three-horse 
arrangement  for  a  wagon  is  to  run  a 
rope  back  to  the  side  of  the  wagon,  or 
to  the  rear  axle,  and  hitch  the  third 
horse  to  the  rope.  No  three-horse 
equalizer  put  on  a  wagon  tongue 
works  properly  unless  the  tongue  is 
set  over  to  one  side  so  that  the  draft 
comes  directly  from  the  center  of  the 
wagon  hammer;  in  that  case  one 
horse  would  have  to  walk  directly  in 
front  of  the  wagon  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  with  a  horse  on  each  side. 

L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


FROM    BLEAKNESS    TO  ROWERS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  photo- 
graph of  the  residence  of  J.  H.  Dunkin 
of  Sioux  county,  which  was  printed 
recently  in  your  columns,  tempts  me 
to  write  again.  To  a  subscriber  living 
in  a  timbered  section  of  our  country 
there  is  something  awful,  something 
extremely  desolate  and  lonely,  in  the 
picture.  And  why?  Not  because  it 
is  a  Kinkaider's  homestead  and  rep- 
resents, perhaps,  the  little  all  belong- 
ing to  the  family,  but  because  of  the 
unbroken  monotony  of  the  prairie.  To 
us,  who  have  been  through  it  all,  it 
bespeaks — what?  Struggles  for  the 
betterment  of  the  nation;  an  embryo 
home.  What,  then,  lacks  this  picture? 
Trees,  vines  and  shrubbery.  A  little  of 
each  will  go  a  long  way — a  very  long 
way — in  making  a  beautiful  setting. 

Christmas  is  past  now ;  January  is 
at  hand,  and  with  it  will  come  cat- 
alogs from  the  nurserymen  with  very 
alluring  pictures  and  descriptions. 
But  as  we  have  bought  much  and 
lost  much  we  have  learned  to  look 
first  to  our  native  trees  for  guidance. 
We  have  found  that  an  eastern  tree 
does  not  take  kindly  to  transplanting 
in  the  west,  but  by  being  careful  and 
using  judgment  as  to  the  day,  choos- 
ing one  when  there  is  moisture  in  the 


air  instead  of  a  high  wind  that  would 
dry  out  the  roots,  we  have  trans- 
planted even  the  oak  with  success. 

Looking,  then,  from  my  viewpoint, 
I  see  beyond  the  monotony  of  the  flat 
prairie  and  in  the  background  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  grove,  a  house  and 
barn  well  painted,  and  vines — always 
vines — to  help  out  the  home-like 
scene.  To  some  this  may  seem  an 
impossibility,  but  it  has  been  accom- 
plished. Of  course,  it  takes  fore- 
thought and  determination  to  make 
a  place  on  the  prairie  attractive. 
Always  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  wild 
grape  vine,  a  woodbine  or  five-leaf 
ivy ;  then  when  you  find  it  choose  a 
suitable     evening     and  transplant. 


That  is  really  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  these  will  grow  and 
make  any  house  home-like. 

To  make  my  meaning  clear  I  am 
sending  two  photos.  No.  1  is  an  up- 
land farm;  the  vine  is  wild  grape  and 
was  transplanted  and  trained  until 
it  makes'  a  bower  of  beauty.  No.  2 
has  a  better  location,  is  nearer  water, 
and  is  protected  by  a  low  range  of 
hills  on  the  northwest.  Both  are  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  The  first 
represents  what  man  has  done;  the 
second,  what  man  has  failed  to  do. 

Holt  Co.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 


On  a  cold  day  the  horses  appre- 
ciate having  the  bits  warmed. 


Light  Your  Farm  with  Electricity 


Safety  at  Low  Cost  of  Operation 

DISCARD  the  old  kerosene  lamps  and  lanterns.  Their 
smoky  flames  are  a  mighty  poor  excuse  for  a  light.  Use 

Electricity !  Always  where  you  want 
it — ready  when  you 
want  it.  That's  the  light  you  need 
and  will  have.  No  waste!  No  looking 
for  matches!  No  lamps  to  clean!  No 
trouble  to  light — just  push  the  but- 
ton! One  Electric  lamp  makes  a 
whole  room  as  bright  as  day. 

No  Open  Flame!  Many  farmers 

who  have  ex- 
perimented with  an  open  flame  have 
done  so  to  their  sorrow,  especially 
when  used  in  the  barn.  A  wisp  of 
hay  or  straw  touches  the  open  flame 
— there  goes  the  barn.  The  same 
danger  threatens  your  house.  But 

Absolute    Safety  is  guaranteed  you 
*   when  you  lightby 
electricity.  Every  light  is  completely 
covered  by  a  glass  globe.  You  can 
drop  it  into  a  bucket  of  gasoline  with  absolutely  no  danger.    And  the 
system    requires    practically    no  attention;    the  lights  none  whatever. 

COStS  LeSS    than  any  other  lighting  system  for  upkeep.    A  wonder- 
ful invention  has  made  this  possible — has  made  the  pri- 
vate electric  lighting  plant  absolutely  safe  and  so  economical  that 
electric  light  is  now  within  every  man's  reach. 

is  made  especially  for  farm 
homes.  FREE  BOOKLET 
tells  all  about  it,  and  explains  why  electricity  is  more  economical  than 
any   other  light.     Write   for   it  today. 


Road  what  on*  owner  writes:! 

Gentlemen:  I  find  my  Korsmeyer  Electric 
Lighting  Plant  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  re- 
spect, having  plenty  of  light  at  the  mere  touch 
of  a  button  at  all  times.  It  is  not  a  luxury  but  a 
necessity. 

E.  A.  MORRASY 

Dorchester,  Nebraska. 


The  Korsmeyer  Electric  Lighting  Outfit 


The  Korsmeyer  Company 

Specialists  in  the  Installation  ot  Farm  Lighting  Plants 


138  So.  Tenth  Street 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Advertising   is    literature.     Study    the   ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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The  Advantages 
of  Drinking 

Bakers 
Cocoa 

The  Cocoa 
of  High  Quality 

lie  in  its  absolute 
purity  and  whole- 
someness,  its  de- 
licious natural 
flavor,  and  its 
perfect  assimila- 
tion by  the  diges- 
uRsgi&r&.     tive  organs. 


Jts  there  are  many  inferior  imitations, 
be  sure  to  get  the   genuine  with 
our  trademark  on  the  package 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

E«tabli.he<l  1780       DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Do  you  get  top  prices 
for  your  cured  meats? 

If  not,  there  may  be  something 
wrong;  with  the  salt  you  have  been 
using.  It's  the  flavor  of  cured 
meats  that  sets  the  price  —  and  the 
flavor  is  largely  determined  by  the 
salt  brine. 

A  pure,  clean,  sweet  brine,  free 
from  slime  and  stringiness,  is  made 
only  with  a  pure,  clean,  sweet  salt. 
That  is  Worcester  Salt,  which  is 
used  and  endorsed  by  the  large 
meat  packers. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Worcester  Salt  is  also  the  best  s  It 
made  for  butter-making.  Its  fine,  even 
grains  and  its  sweetness  make  it  a  perfect 
dairy  salt. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worcester 
Salt  is  put  up  in  28  and  56-pound  bags. 
The  bags  are  made  of  the  best  quality 
Irish  linen.  Get  a  bag  from  your  grocer. 

Write  for  booklet  "Curing  Meats  on 
the  Farm."     Sent  free  on  request. 

WORCESTER   SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-  Grade 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  news.  Read  them  as  care- 
fully as  you  do  every  other  part  of  the 
paper. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
Kb  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

A  Primitive  Oven 

From  time  to  time  gangs  of  Italians 
or  Mexicans  are  sent  along  the  rail- 
roads to  do  section,  construction  and 
repair  work,  and  wherever  possible 
they  make  an  oven  in  which  to  bake 
their  bread.  Just  outside  of  town 
the  railroad  cuts  through  a  clay  hill, 
and  here  several  ovens  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  the  latest 
one  being  so  perfect  that  I  wish  I 
might  transport  it  to  my  backyard. 
Surely  if  I  lived  near  a  clay-bank 
or  hill  I  would  have  one. 

This  oven  is  excavated  in  a  place 
where  the  bank  rises  some  five  feet 
above  the  track.  It  is  carefully 
hollowed  out,  being  about  four  feet 
in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches  high 
inside,  with  an  opening  some  eighteen 
inches  square  in  front.  The  bottom 
is  perfectly  level  and  the  clay  is 
baked  as  hard  as  brick,  apparently. 
A  hole  in  the  top  lets  out  the  smoke 
and  a  piece  of  iron  closes  the  opening 
in  front. 

Into  this  crude  oven  the  bread  is 
put  after  the  fire  has  been  withdrawn 
and  the  baking  progresses  without 
need  of  attention.  What  a  place  that 
would  be  to  bake  beans,  and  what  a 
gem  such  an  outside  oven  would  be 
in  hot  weather — and  what  a  nuisance 
a  clay-bank  would  be  in  the  back 
yard!  Truly  there  are  compensations, 
both  in  the  modern  and  the  primitive 
methods,  and  drawbacks  likewise. 


The  "Human  Form  Divine" 

Do  these  instructions  to  a  corsetiere 
(that  is,  a  person  who  sells  and  fits 
corsets),  carry  any  particular  signif- 
icance to  your  mind?    Just  listen: 

"We  give  bust  and  hip  development 
of  the  patterns  from  which  all  corsets 
are  cut,  which  patterns  are  designed 
to  fit  perfect  figures  in  each  particular 
type,  and  your  object  will  be  to  im- 
prove each  customer's  figure  so  that 
it  will  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  perfect  type. 

"At  the  present  time  slender  hips 
are  in  vogue.  Consequently  if,  after 
taking  the  measure  of  your  customer, 
you  find  the  hip  measure  to  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  of  the 
model  selected,  you  should  make  it 
your  business  to  give  her  a  more  up- 
to-date  figure.  You  can  accomplish 
this  by  giving  her  a  larger  waist 
measure  and  a  smaller  hip  measure, 
as  of  course  whatever  you  take  off 
the  hips  must  be  added  to  the  waist 
or  bust  or  both,  as  the  flesh  has  to 
go  somewhere.  *  *  *  You  should 
first  take  the  measurements  of  the 
customer  to  fit  her  perfectly  and  then 
do  the  molding  of  the  figure  after- 
wards, after  comparing  her  develop- 
ment with  that  of  the  model  selected." 

That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  be  "up 
to  date"  we  must  all  be  modeled  after 
one  or  the  other  of  the  prescribed 
"perfect  figures  in  each  particular 
type,"  and  if  we  are  not  we  must 
submit  to  be  "molded"  to  the  proper 
form  by  means  of  unyielding  stays 
and  laces. 

No  matter  if  the  taking  "off  the 
hips"  does  mean  pressure  on  the  vital 
organs  portected  by  them,  or  imped- 
ing the  circulation  through  the  veins 
underlying  the  flesh  to  be  "added" 
to  some  other  part  of  the  body  (since 
in  all  reason,  as  they  argue,  it  "has 
to  go  somewhere"),  we  must  have  a 
figure  that  conforms  to  the  type  of 
corset  selected;  we  must  undergo 
cheerfully  whatever  torture  it  involves. 

And  when  this  is  accomplished, 
what  does  it  matter  if  we  do  have  to 
go  to  the  operating  table  for  the 
removal  of  superfluous  internal  or- 
gans which  rebelled  and  refused  to 
submit  to  being  shoved  up  or  down 
or  over  in  the  molding?  For  su- 
perfluous they  must  be,  if  they  inter- 
fere with  our  having  a  "perfect 
figure." 

What  is  a  perfect  figure  anyway? 
I  doubt  if  any  of  these  models  would 
fit  the  Venus  of  Milo,  which  we  have 
for  years  been  given  to  understand 
is  perfection.  If  the  Venus  were  to 
be  dressed  in  modern  clothes  she 
would  certainly  have  to  submit  to 
some  changes  to  suit  the  latest  model 
corsets,  for  these  are  the  standard  by 
which  we  must  all  measure,  it  seems 
— only  some  of  us  can't  and  won't 
submit  to  being  "molded"  and  so  are 
hopelessly  out  of  date. 

Now  there  are  standards  for  a  "per- 


fect figure"  of  man  also,  but  th^se 
who  by  nature  or  the  habit  of  life 
fail  to  conform  to  it  are  allowed  to 
comfortably  wear  the  figure  they 
possess  and  to  have  their  clothes  cut 
to  fit  it,  instead  of  having  it  "molded" 
to  fit  a  certain  prescribed  type  of 
clothes. 

I  wonder  whether  it  is  because  men 
admire  the  "molded"  woman  and 
demand  that,  she  conform  to  certain 
types  that  women  submit  to  these 
tortures,  or  is  it  woman's  own  dis- 
torted conception  of  beauty  that 
makes  her  covet  a  slenderer  form  or 
smaller  foot  than  nature  has  given 
her  and  willing  to  sacrifice  health 
and  comfort  to  attain  it? 

Reading  these  plain  instructions 
has  set  me  thinking  along  this  line, 
and  perhaps  they  may  interest  others. 
There's  a  logical  reason  why  women's 
clothes,  even  more  than  men's,  should 
be  loose  enough  to  allow  free  move- 
ment of  the  body  and  free  circulation 
of  the  life-giving  blood,  but  in  the  "in- 
structions to  the  corsetiere"  this  is  not 
mentioned,  so  I  am  left  wondering. 


Home-made  Soap 

To  Home  Circle:  The  best  home- 
made soap  I  have  ever  used  is  made 
?s  follows: 

Measure  twelve  quarts  of  rainwater 
and  put  half  of  it  over  the  fire  in  a 
large  iron  or  copper  kettle.  When  it 
comes  to  a  good  boil  add  five  pounds 
of  any  kind  of  grease,  from  clean 
tallow  to  cracklings  from  which  the 
lard  has  been  tried.  Let  it  boil  for  a 
few  minutes,  stirring  carefully,  until 
it  is  thoroughly  heated.  Then  add 
gradually  one  can  of  concentrated 
lye.  Meanwhile,  four  ounces  each  of 
borax  and  sal  soda  should  be  dis- 
solving in  a  quart  of  the  water  already 
measured.  When  the  soap  has  boiled 
until  it  "ropes"  off  the  paddle  on  being 
lifted  (this  usually  takes  about  half 
an  hour,  but  it  should  have  plenty  of 
time),  add  the  mixture  of  borax  and 
soda,  stirring  well,  then  slowly  add 
the  remaining  five  quarts  of  cold 
water.  This  must  be  stirred  thoroughly 
into  the  soap,  after  which  it  should 
be  poured  into  any  vessel  or  mould 
to  cool.  When  hard  cut  it  into  bars 
and  let,  it  dry.  The  soap  should  not 
be  used  for  several  weeks,  until  it 
has  time  to  ripen. 

MATTIE  BATTERMAN. 

Clay  Co. 


"If  We  Only  Understood" 

To  Home  Circle:  In  the  quiet  of 
this  evening  hour,  while  the  children 
are  all  safe  in  dreamland,  I  have  been 
trying  to  conjure  up  pictures  of  the 
home  life  of  some  of  the  sisters  whom 
we  have  learned  to  like  through  these 
columns.  And  Mrs.  McKenney — how 
I  should  enjoy  a  confidential  chat 
with  her  this  evening!  I  get  so  much 
help  from  the  editorials,  and  recall 
comments  on  wash-day  in  which  she 
said  something  about  putting  the 
clothes  on  the  line  early  or  late,  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  not  caring 
what  the  neighbors  would  think  about 
it.  I  believe  many  of  us  need  to  cul- 
tivate that  independent  spirit,  doing 
the  best  we  can  and  then  caring 
nothing  for  what  "they  say." 

In  that  never-to-be-forgotten  winter 
when  our  "little  fellow"  had  an  attack 
of  pneumonia,  followed  closely  by 
measles  and  whooping  cough  (and  in 
the  latter  he  was  joined  by  the  four 
other  children),  I  had  struggled 
through  wash-day  to  the  hanging-out- 
the-clothes  stage.  A  neighbor  who 
came  by  remarked,  "Five  o'clock! 
This  is  a  great  time  to  be  putting 
out  a  wash!"  The  "worm"  turned 
enough  to  say,  "Yes.  But  did  you 
ever  try  putting  out  a  wash  and 
caring  for  five  little  children  who 
had  whooping  cqugh?"  She  hadn't,  as 
there  were  but  herself  and  her  hus- 
band in  the  family,  and  she  hadn't 
considered  the  odds  against  which  I 
was  pulling  alone.  I  think  we  would 
all  be  better  neighbors  and  truer 
friends  if  we  would  make  a  study  of 
Kipling's  poem — "If  We  Only  Under- 
stood." MINA  RICHARDS. 

Furnas  Co. 


System  in  Hie  Home 

To  Home  Circle:  I  would  like  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  to  "Untrained" 
in  answer  to  her  appeal.  Who  is  there 
among  us  who  has  not  had  the  same 
experience  with  accumulations?  As 
for  old  stockings,  I  do  not  think  it 
pays  to  cut  them  down  for  children, 
but  they  can  be  used  for  mops,  dust 
cloths,  etc.  When  the  heel  of  a  child's 
stocking  is  worn  and  the  leg  past 
repair,  cut  off  the  toe  and  use  to 
lengthen  a  short  pair.    This  put6  the 


feam  around  the  foot  at  a  point  where 
it  will  not  bother.  When  a  knee  i= 
worn,  try  cutting  off  the  top  antf 
turning  it  around  before  stitching  it 
back  into  place,  thus  prolonging  the 
life  of  the  stocking.  The  last  use  to 
which  I  put  old  hosiery  tops  was 
for  oversleeves  during  husking  time. 
Of  the  socks,  I  keep  the  best  part 
for  patches.  With  the  tops  cut  off 
and  thumbholes  made,  we  use  them 
as  mitts  when  gardening. 

For  my  own  part  I  don't  think  it 
pays  to  sew  Carpet-rags.  In  our  house 
old  garments  are  washed  and  put 
away,  and  during  fruit-time  and 
butchering,  or  at  any  time,  when 
there  is  disagreeable  cleaning,  the 
rags  are  used  and  burned.  Old  shirt- 
tails  make  good  skirts  for  the  l'ttle 
tots.  I  generally  buy  two  of  a  kind 
for  the  "gude  mon,"  "so  that  when 
the  sleeves  are  worn  the  bottom  of 
one  makes  new  half-sleeves  for  the 
other.  One  shirt  that  is  not  much 
worn,  excepting  the  sleeves,  will 
make  a  waist  for  the  small  boy.  Two 
old  waists,  good  except  for  the 
sleeves,  will  he  cut  down  for  every- 
day wear  as  corset  covers. 

If  one  has  time  it  is  pleasant  and 
nrofitable  work  to  piece  auilts,  but 
if  time — or  lack  of  it — forbids,  find 
some  old  lady  who  will  be  glad  to 
piece  them  "on  halves,"  always  using 
new  scraps.  True,  "woman's  work 
is  never  done,"  but  by  systematizing 
we  can  do  better  than  by  haphazard 
methods.  I  have  a  family  of  six  to 
do  for  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  I 
get  nothing  done,  while  the  neighbors 
say,  "I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  so 
much."  Regular  hours  for  rising  and 
retiring,  with  certain  days  for  per- 
forming certain  tasks,  will  help  a 
great  deal.  MRS.  PALMER. 

Merrick  Co. 


Short  Cuts  to  Easy  Street 

To  Home  Circle:  I  don't  know  that 
I  can  help  "Untrained"  to  any  great 
exten'.,  but  I  can  sympathize  with  her, 
for  I  too  have  had  to  teach  myself 
practical  housekeeping.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  girls  to  let  them  grow  up 
without  a  thorough  education  along 
that  line.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  a  girl  should  know  how  to  do 
housework  without  training  than  that 
she  should  be  able  to  teach  without 
training.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up 
space  with  a  recital  of  the  troubles  I 
had.  I  can  laugh  at  them  now,  but 
they  were  real  tragedies  then.  It  is 
astonishing  how  little  one  can  know! 

As  to  the  stockings,  I  darn  them 
until  I  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
darn  them  longer,  then  burn  them 
up.  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  pays 
to  sew  carpet-rags  or  piece  quilts  if 
one  has  a  family  of  five  to  work  for. 
There  are  different  ways  of  making 
over  good  material,  but  the  value  of 
the  time  involved  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  With  apologies  to 
poets  in  general  I  have  revised  that 
old  proverb,  "A  penny  saved  is  two- 
pence earned,"  to  read: 
"A  penny  saved  may  still  be  lost 

If  twopence  of  labor  is  the  cost." 

It  is  surprising  how  much  work 
can  be  simplified  without  discomfort 
to  anyone.  Last  summer  I  cut  down 
my  ironing  until  I  could  finish  it  in 
one  forenoon  before  the  day  grew  hot. 
The  boys  were  just  as  healthy  and 
happy  in  rompers  that  had  no  starch 
or  ironing,  we  slept  just  as  soundly 
on  unironed  sheets  and  pillow  cases, 
while  the  towels  of  every  kind  were 
fully  as  sweet  and  clean  as  ever.  I 
make  the  children's  clothes  as  simple 
as  possible  and  buy  them  ready  made 
when  I  can  do  so  to  advantage — again 
taking  time  into  consideration.  In 
the  way  of  making  cooking  and 
kitchen  work  easier,  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  Home 
Circle. 

And  don't  forget  that  a  woman 
needs  recreation.  The  work  goes  so 
much   easier   if  one   has  something 


A  Little  Box  does  BIG  Work 


It's  the 
BORAX 
with  the  Soap 
that  does  the 
Work. 


Get  one  box  of 
20  Mule  Team 
Borax  as  a  trial. 
You  will  find  a  hun- 
dred uses  to  put  it  to. 
It  is  the  world's  best 
cleanser  and  dirt's 
worst  enemy.  Be 
sure  you  get  20  Mule 
Team  Borax. 

At  All  Dealers. 
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pleasant  to  think  about.  Read  a  good 
book  or  magazine.  Take  a  day  off 
occasionally.  It  pays.  Then  if  the 
children  and  house  are  clean  and  the 
family  has  plenty  of  wholesome  food, 
don't  worry  if  the  nail-heads  in  the 
garret  are  not  polished.  The  best 
housekeepers  are  not  always  the  best 
homekeepers.  MRS.  J.  P.  B. 

Colfax  Co. 


Who  Should  Tote? 

To  Home  Circle:  Election  is  over, 
and  the  question  of  the  executive  for 
the  next  four  years  settled.  But  the 
old,  old  question,  "Should  women  be 
allowed  to  vote?"  will  be  asked  asain 
and  again.  Now  I  should  like  to  raise 
another  question:  Why  should  women 
be  allowed  to  vote — or  men  either,  for 
that  matter? 

This  question  has  been  threshed 
over  and  over,  until  everyone  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  stock  arguments  and 
the  stock  phrases.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  few  have  argued  from  the 
standpoint  that  only  those  who  obey 
the  laws,  and  who  make  the  most  of 
the  privileges  already  theirs,  should 
be  permitted  to  make  laws.  And, 
from  this  standpoint,  few  of  either 
men  or  women  are  fit  to  vote. 

The  sins  of  the  women  are  chiefly 
those  of  omission.  Every  thinking 
person  is  forced  to  admit  that  women 
are  as  intelligent  as  men,  and  that 
they  have  had  more  experience  in 
government  than  men;  not  in  govern- 
ing a  nation,  of  course,  but  in  govern- 
ing those  who  are  the  future  citizens 
in  every  generation,  both  at  home  and 
at  school,  for  the  vast  majority  of 
teachers  are  women. 

But  the  sins  of  the  men  are  those 
of  commission,  and  in  many  cases  are 
very  numerous.  What  right  has  the 
man  to  vote  who  will  intentionally 
break  a  law  ?  Yet  do  we  not  have  this 
law-breaking  going  on  all  the  time? 
It  is  not  only  those  who  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  outlaws  who  do  it 
either.  How  many  men  can  you  find 
who  have  not  at  one  time  or  another 
evaded  the  laws  in  regard  to  hunting 
and  fishing?  How  many  men  are 
there  who  will  not  kill  quail  or  other 
birds  out  of  season?  How  many  of 
them  have  not  broken  the  Sunday 
hunting  law?  Yet  each  and  every 
one  of  them  can  vote  as  often  as 
election  day  comes. 

Many  of  you  will  say  that  these  are 
very  small  matters.  If  so,  why  were 
the  laws  passed?  And  are  such  as 
these  the  only  laws  our  respectable 
men  break?  Remember,  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  men  who  fill  up  our 
prisons,  or  who  are  frequently  taken 
into  court,  but  of  the  men  who  are 
among  our  best  citizens. 

Neither  am  I  talking  of  the  men 
who  pay  a  bribe  to  the  government 
to  be  allowed  to  ruin  lives  and  homes 
by  selling  liquor.  But  how  much  bet- 
ter is  the  man  who,  without  paying 
the  bribe,  breaks  law  against  selling 
cigaretts  and  the  like  to  boys?  How 
much  better  is  the  keeper  of  a  drug 
store  who  will  sell  alcohol  for  some 
specified  purpose  when  he  knows  it  is 
bought  to  be  swallowed  by  someone 
who  cannot  or  who  is  ashamed  to  go 
to  a  saloon? 

So  much  for  law-breaking.  How 
much  better  is  law-evading?  Take, 
for  example,  the  man  who  lives  a 
fraction  over  two  miles  from  school, 
and  thus  escapes  the  compulsory  at 
tendance  law.  It  would  often  appear 
that  these  people  were  anxious  for 
such  laws  to  be  passed,  merely  that 
they  might  keep  their  children  at 
home  upon  every  pretext,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  absence  marks  re 
corded  against  them.  Certainly,  if  not 
breaking  a  man-made  law,  such  a 
person  is  breaking  the  divine  mandate 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  For  what 
theft  can  be  worse  than  the  taking 
away  by  parents  of  the  right  of  every 
child  to  an  education? 

If  all  such  men  were  debarred  from 
voting,  and  along  with  them  those 
who  work  the  harm  of  the  country  in 
any  way — the  man  who  bets  on  a 
horse  race  as  well  as  his  brother 
gambler  in  the  gambling  den;  the 
man  who  evades  his  duty  to  his  coun 
try  by  staying  away  from  the  annual 
school  meeting;  and  the  man  who 
winks  at  law-breaking  in  another,  re 
fusing  to  prosecute  for  fear  of  creating 
"hard  feelings" — if  we  were  to  prevent, 
in  a  word,  all  those  unworthy  of  the 
privilege  from  voting,  how  many 
wpuld  be  left  to  make  our  laws?  And 
yet,  might  the  country  not  be  in 
definitely  the  better  for  such  restric 
lion?  GENE  HARRISON. 

Iowa. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

No  Lions  for  Jack 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  dog  that 
liked  to  jump  on  a  street  car  to  take 
a  ride?  My  dog  Jack  would  always 
follow  mamma  and  me  every  time  we 
went  on  the  street  car.  He  would  run 
fo  meet  the  car  before  it  came  to  us, 
because  he  knew  we  did  not  want 
him  to  go  with  us.  If  there  was  an 
empty  seat  he  would  jump  up  on  it 
and  look  out  the  window.  Somelimes 
the  conductor  would  try  to  put  him 
off,  but  Jack  would  jump  down  under 
our  seat  and  growl  at  him. 

One  day  we  went  to  a  moving  pic- 
ture show,  and  the  doorkeeper 
couldn't  keep  Jack  outside.  He 
jumped  on  a  seat  beside  me  and  was 
watching  the  pictures  when  some  big 
lions  came  out.  Jack  thought  they 
were  real  lions  and  jumped  down 
under  my  seat  so  they  wouldn't  get 
him.  We  all  had  a  good  laugh  at 
him,  but  he  didn't  care.  He  wasn't 
going  to  get  hurt. 

I  haven't  my  dog  any  more,  be- 
cause someone  poisoned  him.  I  miss 
him  awfully,  for  we  were  always  to- 
gether. —  Vivian  Robertson,  age  7, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Adventurous  Rab!>its 

One  day  we  got  two  tame  rabbits 
from  our  uncle.  One  was  black  and 
one  was  white.  We  put  them  into  a 
little  chicken-house  that  was  not 
being  used.  In  a  few  days  the  black 
one  got  out  and  when  we  found  her 
she  was  under  the  barn  with  some  lit- 
tle ones.  My  brother  put  them  all 
back  in  the  little  house  and  gave 
them  milk  to  drink.  When  they  grew 
a  little  older  they  dug  their  way  out 
of  the  house  and  our  cats  caught 
them.  My  brother  felt  so  bad  about 
it  that  he  took  the  cats  away  and 
gave  them  to  our  cousin. — Georgie 
Sebek,  age  11,  De  Witt,  Neb. 


A  Gritty  Young  Hunter 

Last  spring  papa  sent  me  to  one 
of  our  neighbors  for  a  wire  stretcher. 
As  I  was  coming  home  I  saw  two  old 
coyotes  and  two  young  ones.  I 
chased  one  of  the  young  ones  and 
almost  caught  him.  Then  I  ran  home 
and  told  papa,  and  he  took  the  gun 
and  we  went  after  him.  We  couldn't 
find  him  at  first,  but  soon  I  saw  him 
and  pointed  him  out  to  papa.  Finally 
I  caught  him  by  the  hind  foot,  but 
he  grabbed  my  shoulder  and  tore  a 
great  big  hole  in  my  shirt  and  bit  my 
shoulder,  too.  But  I  wouldn't  let  go, 
and  we  took  him  home  and  showed 
him  to  mamma  and  my  brothers  and 
sister. — Archie  Child,  age  9,  Durham, 
Wyoming. 


A  Trip  to  thft  Wood* 

Two  days  before  Thanksgiving  we 
went  to  the  woods  after  nuts.  Papa 
and  mamma  took  us  out  there  with 
our  cousins.  Some  of  us  went  in 
the  auto  and  the  rest  rode  in  the 
spring  wagon.  It  was  about  eleven 
miles  to  the  woods.  There  is  a  lake 
in  the  woods,  and  it  was  partly 
frozen.  We  gathered  walnuts 
hickory-nuts,  and  some  acorns.  All 
of  the  men  took  their  guns  but  did 
not  get  any  squirrels.  We  saw  two 
but  they  were  too  far  away  to  shoot 
Two  men  had  been  there  ahead  of 
us,  and  they  had  thirteen  squirrels 
and  a  possum.  But  we  had  a  splen- 
did time. — Jesse  Avery,  age  10,  Hum 
boldt,  Neb. 


Foxy  Belle 

My  father  has  a  team  of  sorrel 
driving  horses.  One  is  named  Belle 
and  the  other  one  Maud.  Belle  is  as 
sly  and  cunning  as  a  fox.  She  will 
unbuckle  Maud's  halter  if  she  can 
reach  it,  and  unties  her  own  baiter 
rope  as  fast  as  we  can  tie  it.  The 
other  day  she  untied  her  rope  and 
then  unlocked  the  barn  door,  but  she 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the 
barn,  for  the  rope  caught  on  the  door 
and  kept  her  in.  That  night  she  un 
tied  the  rope  again  and  pulled  down 
the  harness,  sweat-pads  and  nets 
then  pulled  the  curry-comb  and  brush 
out  of  the  box.  After  that  she  ate 
all  of  the  fodder  she  could  get  hold 
of.  When  she  heard  papa  coming 
down  to  the  barn  in  the  morning  she 
walked  back  into  her  stall  and  stood 
there  just  as  if  tied. — Roy  R.  Man 
I  aers,  age  13,  Wood  River,  Neb. 


Football  Accident 

I  am  going  to  school  now  and  like 
t  very  much;  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade. 
We  have  lots  of  fun  playing  football 
it  recess  and  noon  and  sometimes 
after  school.  One  evening  when  we 
were  playing  one  of  the  boys  stumbled 
and  fractured  his  knee,  so  we  quit 
after  that.  The  next  thing  to  do  was 
fo  get  him  home,  for  he  couldn't  walk 
on  one  leg,  so  two  other  boys  and  I 
carried  hiin  for  about  three  blocks. 
He  will  surely  be  a  cripple  for  sev- 
eral weeks. — Edwin  Lidmila,  age  14, 
Meadow  Grove,  Neb. 


Match-Eatingr  Baby 

My  little  brother  is  two  years  old, 
nd  he  is  a  mischief.    He  is  always 
into  something.    One   evening  when 

came   home   from   school   mamma  ! 
was  out  gathering  eggs  and  he  was 
in  a  room  by  himself  with  all  the 
doors  shut.    He  had  found  about  two  i 
dozen  matches  and    had    eaten    the  \ 
heads  off  of  them.    I  went  out  and  ! 
told  mamma,  and  she  hurried  in  and  j 
ailed  the  doctor  and  asked  him  what  j 
to  do.    He  told  her  to  mix  up  some  j 
molasses  and  alum  and  give  it  to 
baby,  and  she  did,  but  it  was  hard  to 
make  him  throw  up.    Afterwards  the 
doctor  said  that  he  could  not  have 
swallowed  all  of  them,  or  they  would 
have  killed  him  in  an  hour. — Beulah 
Weatherman,  age  12,  Mountain  Grove, 
Mo. 


A  Calf  That  Made  Trouble 

When  my  oldest  sister  taught 
school  she  rode  horseback,  as  she  had 
about  three  miles  to  go.  On  Thanks- 
giving morning  she  started  out  as 
usual,  but  when  she  was  about  two 
miles  from  home  the  horse,  Old  Puss, 
became  frightened  at  a  calf  and 
threw  her  off.  In  an  hour  or  so  I 
looked  up  the  road  and  there  she 
came,  leading  the  horse  and  carrying 
her  overshoes.  I  ran  out  on  the 
porch  and  asked  what  had  happened. 
"Old  Puss  spilled  me  off,"  she  said, 
and  I  laughed  at  her.  But  when 
mamma  asked  what  the  trouble  was, 
she  said  her  arm  hurt  her,  and  we 
found  the  fall  had  thrown  her  arm 
out  of  place.  Papa  took  her  to  the 
doctor,  and  she  did  not  teach  school 
again  for  about  ten  days. — Helen 
Amanda  Petersen,  age  11,  Valparaiso 
Neb. 


Lots  of  Coyotes 
Once  papa  and  my  uncle  went  to 
hunt  coyotes.  They  took  a  gun  and 
two  spades  with  them.  Pretty  soon 
they  came  to  a  hole  that  looked  as  if 
something  was  in  it.  They  began  to 
dig,  and  when  they  reached  the  bot- 
tom they  found  some  little  coyotes. 
They  put  them  in  their  pockets,  and 
when  they  came  home  papa  handed 
us  one,  and  then  another,  and  so  they 
kept  on  pulling  the  coyotes  out  of 
their  pockets  until  we  had  ten  of 
them.  We  played  with  them  for  a 
while,  then  uncle  took  them  home 
with  him.  We  wanted  to  keep  one 
for  a  pet,  but  papa  said  it  would  eat 
all  of  our  chickens  when  it  grew  big 
enough.  Uncle  killed  and  scalped 
them  and  go!  $10  for  the  scalps;  he 
gave  half  of  it  to  papa.  The  money 
looked  pretty  good,  but  oh,  how  I 
hated  to  see  those  baby  coyotes 
killed! — Alice  Myrtle  Harman,  age 
14,  Gosper,  Neb. 


Distance  Lent  Enchantment 

One  morning  when  mamma  went 
out  to  turn  the  little  chickens  loose 
she  found  four  of  them  dead  in  the 
coop  and  one  was  half  eaten.  We 
supposed  a  rat  had  killed  them,  so 
that  evening  we  put  a  trap  in  the 
coop  and  baited  it  with  a  dead 
chicken  and  closed  it  except  for  a 
small  opening  where  Mr.  Rat  could 
enter.  He  came  and  ate  the  chicken, 
but  did  not  get  into  the  trap.  The 
next  evening  I  put  three  more  traps 
in  the  coop  and  used  another  dead 
chicken  for  bait. 

A  week  later  papa  heard  the  hens 
cackling  early  one  morning  and  ran 
out  to  see  what  the  fuss  was  about. 
He  found  that  a  skunk  had  got  caught 
in  two  of  the  traps  we  had  set  for 
the  rat,  so  he  told  me  I  might  shoot 
it.  I  got  the  rifle  and  went  out,  and 
when  the  skunk  saw  me  aiming  at 
him  he  sat  down  and  began  to  twist 
his  head  from  side  to  side.  I  shot 
and  hit  him  in  the  neck,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  dead;  then  I  took 
a  couple  of  sticks  and  pulled  him  out 
of  the  trap  and  carried  him  into  the 
woods  on  the  end  of  a  pitchfork.  I 
didn't  want  to  get  any  closer  to  him 
than  that.— Harold  Smith,  Nelson,  Neb. 


The  Finest  Light 
in  the  World 

Soft,  restful — no  smoke, 
smell  or  danger.  Saves 
eyes,  saves  money,  saves 
work.  Miles  ahead  of 
the  old-fashioned  oil  lamp. 
Easy  *.o  clean,  fill  and 
light  *»  The 

(INGLE 

LAMP 

is  the  "Unit  Method"  of  lighting. 
It  gives  perfect  light  when  and 
where  you  want  it—  in  one  piece — 
in  one  place.  No  piping  or  wiring; 
no  troublesome  mechanism.  Just 
old-fashioned  corner-grocery  oil 
in  a  new  lamp  with  a  new  method. 
One  quart  of  oil  gives  16  hours 
clear,  soft  light.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalog  87 ,  showing  all 
styles  from  1  to  8  burners  and 
interesting  lighting  information. 
If  there's  a  dealer  near  you  we'll 
send  his  name. 

The  Angle  Mfg.  Co., 
244  W.  23rd  St.,    New  York  City 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Veterinary  Course  at  Home 
$1500  a  YEAR 

and  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp- 
lest English.  Diploma 
granted.  Graduates  as- 
sisted in  getting  loca- 
tions or  positions.  Cost 
within  reach  of  all. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

The  London  Veterinary 
Correspondence  School 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin  writes: 

'  I  took  the  course  for  my 
awn  benefit  on  the  farm, 
but  the  6uccess  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
lay.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
wd  will  be  to  any  man." 


FREE  AUTOMOBILE 

To  Students  around  taking  or- 
ders in  "Coey  Flyer"— 6  cylinder— 5 
passenger  car.  We  teach  you  to  make 
big  money  in  automo- 
bile business.  Easy 
lessons—free  model — 
no  experience  neces- 
Bary.      Fi  rst  lesson 
FREE    to  everyone 
answering  this  ad. 

C.  A.  Coey's 
School  of  Motoring 

Dept.  85 
1424-1426  Michigan  Av. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


WE  TlAtH  YOU  § 


Learn  to  operate  and  repair 
automobiles.  Training  on 
vulcanizers,  drill  presses, 
lathes.  Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing. Free  catalog. 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
3342  O  St.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


BIRD 
BOOK 


Farmers: 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animale  Learn  at  home  to  mount 
#%f1llll<ll9  birds,    animals,  game 
beads,  flab:  tan  skins:  make  beautiful 
rugsand  robes.    Decorate  your  homo 
with  your  own  trophies.     Make  big 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  suc- 
cess.  Ctiargeslow.  Write  today  for  FREE  11- 
r  4?J  lustrated  book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
'•Y  showing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
mals.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
53  Monarch  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Nebr 

If  yon  want  the  very 
best  kind  of 

Fresh 
Frozen 
Herring 

Send  your 
order  to  us, 

and  we  will  see  that  you  get  a  good  bunch 
of   fish.     Price,    $3.00    per    100  pounds. 

In  lots  of  300  pounds  or  more:  Price, 
$2.75  per  100  pounds.  JOHNSON,  HEN- 
DRICKSON  &  CO.,  Two  Harbors,  Minnesota. 

CHOICE  FliESH  FROZEN  FISH — Herring 
in  100-lb.  lots,  $3.25.  For 
larger  orders  send  for 
special  prices.  Pike  per 
100  lbs.,  $10.  Pickerel  per 
100  lbs.,  $7.  Salted  herring,  $3.50  per  100-H'. 
keg.  SAM  SIVERTSON,  13  N.  19th  Ave.  W., 
ntjLFTH, MINN.    Ref. :  St. Louis  Co.  State  Bk. 
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Johnson's 
1913  Book 

Is  a  Real  Love 
Story  About 

Chickens 

It  Is  home  written,  home 
printed  and  home  made 
by  the  Johnsons.  It  tells 
how  to  make  the  most 
money  with  chickens  at 
the  least  cost.   Take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Johnson's 
17  years  experience  and 
the  experience  of  400,000 
Old  Trusty  customers  by  read- 
ing the  Old  Trusty  Book  before 
you  buy  any  incubator. 

Old  Trusty  fclfl 

STILL  LESS  THAN    «P  1 " 

Freight  prepaid 
of  Rockies,  al 
lowed  that 
far  if  you 
live  beyond. 

Get  t  h  e 
Johnson's 
Book  Free- 
it's  a  real 
love  story 
aboutchick- 
ens,  written  | 
by  people 
who  love 
their  work—  I 

for  folks  who  love  theirs.  Read  all  I 
facts — see  hundreds  of  photographs.! 
Don't  miss  it.   Mail  postal  now  to  J 

Johnson,  Incubator  Man,    Clay  Center.  Neb.  29187 


30  to 
90  Days 
Free  Trial 1 
10  Year  Guarantee 


The  Incubator 
That  Makes  a 
Complete 
Hatch  on  Oie 
Filling  of  Oil. 

I  tank  one*,  with 
not  oil,  then  light 
ro,  with  automatic 
regulator,  will  complete  the  hatch. 

The.  Rayo  eliminates  the  daily  morning 
work  aad  dirt.    Savos  big  oil-money. 

CENTER  HEAT,  directly  under  egg  chamber, 
gives  perfect  radiation— even  temperature.  Turn 
eggs  without  removing  egg  tray.  Clean  lamp  with- 
out removing  taDk  or  chimney.  See  eggs  and 
thermometer  through  glass  top.  Regulator  adjusts 
to  fraction  of  degree.  Double  heating  system  saves 
heat.  Automatic  ventilation.  Roomynursery.  Thick 
wood  case,  enameled  steel  covering.  Big  hatches 
certain.  Low  direct -to-you  price,  freight  prepaid. 
We  want  you  to  send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  jo 

RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
9  50  South  13th  St.         Omaha,  Neb. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  3  cents  per 
word.  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding;  day  of  publication 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAL,  ESTATE 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  trade  a  quarter 

section  of  good,  level  land,  in  Perkins  Co., 
Neb.,  for  a  good  stallion  as  part  payment. 
Address,  John  Schmocker.  Columbus,  Neb. (2 
_ I  HAVE  A  VERY  SUCCESSFUL- METHOD 
of  soil  culture.  I  will  be  glad  to  divide 
profits  with  any  farmer  owning  his  farm  in 
semi-dry  countries.  Write  D.  J.  Wood, 
Fairhur'y.   Neb.  (2 


FARMS  WANTED.  WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers'.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  describ- 
ing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We  help 
buyers  locate  desirable  property  free.  Amer- 
ican Investment  Association,  48  Palace 
Bldg..    Minneapolis.  Minn. 


A  FINE  FARM  CONSISTING  OF  240 
acres  in  eastern  Kansas,  all  fenced  and 
cross-fenced,  40  acres*  in  timothy  and  clover, 
10  acres  in  alfalfa.  70  acres  bluestem 
meadow,  GO  acres  was  in  corn  last  season, 
good  spring  and  well,  good  orchard.  5  room 
bouse,  barn  46x'48.  land  lays  fine  and  no 
better  soil  anywhere;  14  mile  from  school, 
6'i  miles  from  county  seat.  This  is  a  p.each 
of  a  farm  and  will  suit  anyone.  Price  $60 
per  acre,  on  good  terms*.  W.  A.  Pielstick, 
Hastings.    Neb.  (2 


T^OULTRY 

FOR  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
write   Jacob    Hetrick,    Wahoo.    Neb.  (8 

FARM  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels.     F.    B.   Dwigans,   Orchard,   Neb.  (2 


SI  C.  W.  ORPINGTON'  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale.     Mrs.  Wm.   Borwege.    Bladen.   Neb.  (5 


BARRED  ROCKS  —  LARGE  BONED, 
deep  barring.     Frank  Cottrell,  York,   Neb.  (5 

s!  O.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  REASON- 
able.     Mrs.   A.  Cook.   Eddyville,   Neb.  (8 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels.    M.    K.    Holley,   Waverly,   Neb.  (2 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
$1.50  each.  Jessie  Chatfield.  Rosevale. 
Neb.  (2 

FOR  SALE— ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
born  cockerels'.  $1  each.  Hans  Meeves. 
Bennington.    Neb.  (2 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHOR~N 
cockerels,  $1;  six  for  $5.  Albert  William- 
sen,   Dannebrog,   Neb.  (2 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  51.50  TO 
$2.50.  Also  Indian  Runner  drakes.  D.  T. 
(iantt.    Crete,  Neb. 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS. 
Well  barred,  heavy  bone,  prices  low.  E.  C. 
Jewell.    DeWitt.   Neb.  (7 


CHOICE    SINGLE    COMB    WHITE  ORP- 

ington  cockerels,  and  Pekin  drakes*.  H.  A. 

Hamilton.   Yutan.   Neb.  (5 

LIGHT      BRAHMA      COCKERELS  $172  5 

each    if    taken    in    January.      Mrs.  A.  C. 

Ediger,   Hampton.  Neb.  (2 

l:     «'.    BROWN    LEGHORN  COCKERELS" 

$1    each.      Eggs    in    season.      Mrs.  T.  E. 

Topham,    Red    Cloud.    Neb.  (3 

Read  the  ads. — S,  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 


POULTRY 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS,  $1.58 
C.    S.    Jenne.    Liberty,  Neb. 


S.  C.   BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
George  Slonecker,   Seward,   Neb.  (3 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  AT  BAR 
gain  prices  if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  C.  B 
McCorkle,   Albion,  Neb. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE.  BARRED 
Rock  cockerels,  Muscovy  ducks.  Fred 
Kucera,    Clarkson,    Neb.  (2 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 
Large  bone  and  good  quality.  A.  L 
Selden,    Rising   City.Neb.  (J 


ENGLISH    PENCILED    DRAKES,  $1.25; 
Fawn   and   White,    $2.     White   egg  strain 
M.   E.   Getty.  Waco,   Neb.  (3 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  FINE 
barring.  Good  size  and  weight.  $2  each 
Chas.    Hills,   Wahoo.    Neb.  (t 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  FROM  PRIZE 
winning  stock.  Prices  satisfactory.  B 
Frank    Lewis,    Gibbon,    Neb.  (2 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
scoring  91  to  91  y2,  $1  and  $1.25.  Roy 
Bricker,    South   Bend,   Neb.  (4 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
Toulouse  geese,  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter 
A.   Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK 
erels  for  sale  at  $1  each.  6  for  $5.  Mrs. 
Frank    Langhammer.    Shelby,    Neb.  (3 

POULTRY.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS  WANT 
ed.  Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha 
Neb.,  for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  WITH  SIZE,  COLOR 
and  shape.  Have  some  choice  bargains  for 
early  buyers.  George  Westwood,  Waco. 
Neb.  •  (2 


SINGLE      COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 

cockerels,  $2  to  $5.  Pullets,  $1  to  $2.  Sired 

by  imported  cocks.  L.  B.  Crew,  Creighton 

Neb.  (3 


WHITE     ROCK     COCKS     AND  COCK 
erels  for  sale.    Big  bone,  good  quality,  from 
prize  winning  stock.     A.   L.   Lamp,  Inland. 
Neb. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
Bred  from  state  show  winners.  Prices 
reasonable.  Mrs.  D.  E.  Smith,  Carleton 
Neb.  (4 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels.  Pure,  good  stock,  laying  strain.  $1 
each,  six  for  $5.  E.  F.  Paddock.  North 
Loup,  Neb.  ( 6 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  at  $1  each.  Blanchard  strain. 
Exceptionally  fine  birds.  George  Horn, 
Phillips.   Neb.  (3 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES.  NICE 
cockerels  and  pullets  at  $1.50  each.  Trio 
fine  Indian  Runner  ducks.  $4.  Ed  Menden- 
hall,  Salem.  Neb.  (4 


"RIXGYBAR"  STRAIN.  BARRED  P. 
Rock  cockerels  at  $1  to  $5.  Order  direct 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  William 
Lynn.  Minden,  Neb.  (5 


FORTY-THREE  VARIETIES  POULTRY 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese.  Incubators.  Feed 
and  supplies.  Catalog,  4  cents.  Missouri 
Squab  Co.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — EGGS  FROM  OUR 
special  matings  are  guaranteed  to  hatch. 
Circulars  free.  G.  C,  Pennington,  Arling- 
ton Heights,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (2 


A  FEW  BROWN  CHINA  GEESE.  FROM 
imported  stock,  prize  winners.  Be  quick 
before  they  are  all  gone.  Write  for  prices. 
Paul  C.  Wagner,   Johnson.   Neb.  (2 


FORTY  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  cockerels.  March  and  April  hatched, 
$1  and  $1.25  if  taken  during  January.  Ufe 
Edzards,   Rural  Route   2,   Bruning,   Neb.  (4 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS!  EXTRA 
good,  big  cockerels;  even.  narrow,  deep 
barred.  Vigorous  farm  raised.  Also  fine 
pullets-  and  hens  .  Orville  O.  Jones,  R.  D.  1, 
York,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching 
from  very  fancy  stock.  15  eggs,  $1.50;  50 
eggs,  S3. 50;  100  eggs.  $6.  Cockerels  cheap. 
Waverly  Poultry  Yards,  Sta.  B.,  Lincoln, 
Neb  (2 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS. 
Also  20  other  varieties.  A  fine  line  of  birds 
at  $2  each  while  they  last.  Send  in  your 
order  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back.  Address,  Walter  Hogue. 
Fairfield,  Neb. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— Both  combs — Best  laying  strains.  Good 
dark  color.  Four  good  utility  cockerels  for 
five  dollars.  Better  birds  from  two  dollars 
up.  A  few  Pekin  ducks.  Mrs.  Lena  Rhea, 
Arlington,  Neb. 


200  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets;  narrow,  deep  barring; 
large,  heavy  bone;  good  laying  strain.  .  My 
birds  have  been  winners  at  the  leading 
shows  of  Nebraska  for  many  years.  G.  W.: 
Feuerstein,   Fremont,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

PURE  BRED  POLLED  DURHAM  CAT- 
tle.  Beef  is  high,  but  our  cattle  and  prices 
are  right.     E.  W.  Goodrich,  Sargent,  Neb.  (2 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE  — PURE  BRED  GOLDEN 
Sable  and  White  Collie  puppies  from  highly 
trained  parents.  One  choice  male  $10; 
other  males,  $5  each.  Enterprise  Farm. 
Beatrice,   Neb.  (3 


HONEV 

CALIFORNIA  HONEY  —  SAMPLE  10C. 
Leaflet  free  quoting  prices.  Freight  pre- 
paid. Agents  wanted.  Spencer  Apiaries 
Co.,   Box   169,   Nordhoff,  Calif. 


SEEDS 

MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER  SEED  AND 
timothy  seed.  Guaranteed  to  comply  with 
Iowa  seed  law.  Write  for  sample  and  price* 
Hawkeye   Seed   Co..    Lockridge,    Iowa.  (6 


 ^  POSITION  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  WANTS  WORK 
on  farm.  Married.  References.  Address 
R,   care  Nebraska   Farmer.   Lincoln.  (2 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


^talj^rd^port 


Banner  Co.  (Jan.  2) — December  brought 
many  snowstorms,  but  not  much  snow  fell. 
Considerable  corn  is  still  in  the  field  and 
some  grain  ill  the  shock.  As  our  gra~s  was 
caught  by  frost,  the  range  is*  not  very  good 
but  stock  finds  plenty  of  feed. — Joseph 
Dolezal. 

Brown  Co.  (Jan.  4)  — The  year  closed 
with  the  ground  free  from  snow.  Nearly 
everyone  is  through  picking  corn,  and  the 
weather  has  been  fine  for  this  work.  Land 
is  changing  hands  at  fair  prices,  and  a 
good  many  new  people  are  coming  in, 
Corn  is  going  to  market  at  35c;  wheat,  64c; 
hogs,  $6.60;  loose  hay.  $5.50;  eggs,  25c 
butterfat.  30c;  coal,  Wyoming  nut.  $5.30 
other  kinds  up  to  $9.50;  hardcoal,  small 
nut,   $13. — W.  Halstead. 

Cedar  Co.  (Jan.  2) — On  the  whole  De 
cember  was  a  very  fine  month  and  corn 
was  all  in  the  crib  in  time  for  a  merry 
Christmas.  Stock  Is  doing  fine  and  there 
seem  to  be  good  indications  of  an  open 
winter.  We  had  in  all  about  four  inches  of 
snow,  but  it  has  disappeared  and  there  are 
no  present  prospects  of  any  more.  The 
ground  and  roads  are  very  dry. — G.  W.  Hall 

Northwest  Clay  Co  (Jan.  3)  — We  are 
=till  here  and  enjoying  Nebraska  as  a  winter 
recort,  taking  in  all  its  sunshiny  days  with 
our  drivers  or  enjoying  auto  rides  with  our 
neighbors,  spinning  hither  and  thither  over 
these  beautiful  Nebraska  roads.  As  we  go 
from  place  to  place  we  see  stock  on  every 
hand  running  in  the  cornfields  or  grazing 
on  the  green  wheat.  Stock  is  in  fine  con 
dition  with  no  reports  of  disease  near  us 
ind  the  wheat  is  certainly  in  good  shape, 
while  the  feed  it  is  furnishing  for  stock 
will  be  a  great  saving  of  the  roughness 
now  stored  in  barns  and  stacks.  The  in 
dications  now  are  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  feed  to  carry  the  stock  through  in  good 
shape.  An  occasional  sale  is  reported  and 
everything  seems  to  be  selling  at  a  good 
average  price.  Cattle  usually  go  high 
with  good  horses  raising  the  $200  mark. 
— E.   L.  Hadiey. 

Cass  Co.  (Jan.  2) — The  old  year  closed 
with  fine  weather  and  the  new  year  com- 
menced with  the  same.  There  is  no  snow 
and  the  roads  are  fin".  The  soil  is  dry  and 
dusty — perhaps  too  dry  for  winter  wheat 
and  fall  sown  alfalfa  and  clover.  Prices; 
Cattle.  $3  to  $6:  hogs.  $6.60;  wheat,  73c; 
corn,  35c;  butter.  22c;  eggs.  20c. — M.  E 
Bushnell. 

Northwest  Deuel  Co.  (Dec.  29) — Christ- 
mas is  gone  and  New  Year's  will  soon  be 
here.  Everyone  i  ■  through  threshing  and 
corn  picking  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Then 
work  foi  the  new  year  will  begin  in  earnest 
for  all  of  us.  young  and  old.  Farmers  are 
all  feeling  fine  around  here  and  wishing 
for  another  good  crop  in  1913.  Some  are 
moving  away,  but  others  take  their  places 
Stock  is  looking  fine  and  holding  flesh 
Milch  cows  sell  at  high  prices,  and  horses 
are  fairly  high.  Markets:  Butterfat.  29c; 
eggs,  25c;  poultry,  7c  to  9c;  winter  wheat, 
70e;  Duram  wheat.  65c:  oats.  30c. — William 
C.  Stewart. 

Eat-t  Douglas  Co.  (Jan.  4) — We  have  had 
a  long  warm  and  dry  spell,  broken  by  a 
fall  of  two  inches  of  snow  last  evening 
Farm  work  is  nearly  completed  ready  for 
winter.  Some  farmers  are  baling  and  ship 
ping  alfalfa  and  considerable  loose  hay  is 
being  marketed,  but  few  cattle  are  bein 
sold. — H.   S.  Lonergan. 

Dodge  Co.  (Jan.  4) — We  have  had  very 
mild  weather  so  far  this  winter.  About 
two  inches  of  snow  fell  last  night,  makin 
three  snowstorms  in  all,  each  of  which  was 
light.  Corn  shelling  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation. Most  of  the  surplus  crop  has  been 
shelled  and  is  being  hauled.  Locals  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union  are  being  organized  and  the  meet 
ings  are  well  attended.  Disease  among  hogs 
still  prevails.  Hay  and  other  feeds  are 
plentiful  and  are  selling  cheap. — Albert 
Emanuel. 

South  Frontier  Co.  (Dec.  29) — We  have 
had  no  moisture  of  any  kind  since  my  last 
report.  While  there  is  plenty  of  water  in 
the  'subsoil,  the  surface  is  becoming  dry. 
The  weather  remains  spring-like,  and  so 
far  I  have  heard  no  complaints  of  this 
kind  of  weather.  It  is  certainly  fine  for 
stock.  Corn  husking  is  practically  over 
with,  and  shelling  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Not  much  of  this  grain  is  moving  to  mar- 
ket, as  a  price  of  35  cents  per  bushel  i- 
not  tempting  the  farmers  to  part  with  good 
sound  corn.  Horse  buyers  are  already  on 
the  lookout  for  horses.  Produce  has  been 
on  the  decline,  and  recently  the  combine 
had  eggs  down  to  15  cents  per  dozen  in 
Cambridge.  Why  eggs  should  be  from  5 
to  10  cents  less  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  state  is  what  puzzles  the  farmers' 
wives  of  this  community.  It  looks  to  me 
as  if  there's  a  nigger  in  the  bushes.  At 
present  eggs  bring  17c;  butter,  20c;  butter- 
fat, 27c;  hogs,  $6.50;  fat  cattle  (for  home 
use).  $5.50  and  $6;  hay,  $5;  alfalfa,  $8; 
oats,  35c. — C.  S,  Frazier. 

South  Franklin  Co.  (Jan.  4) — The  warm 
dry  weather  continues,  although  we  look 
for  a  storm  almost  daily.  Corn  picking  is 
finished,  and  some  are  shelling  and  market- 
ing the  crop.  The  price  is  advancing. 
Wheat  needs  moisture.  Thus  far  there  is 
certainly  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
weather  of  this  winter  and  last,  for  a  year 
ago  at  this  time  we  were  having  extremely 
cold  weather  and  lots  of  snow.  It  is  hard 
to  realize  that  we  are  living  in  the  same 
country.     Feed  is  plentiful,  and  stock  of  all 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


SALESMEN — TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers.  Earn 
$4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big  chance  to 
get  into  business  for  yourself.  Save  the  buyers 
the  retailer's  profit.  Every  customer  Is  a 
permanent  one.  Demand  constantly  Increas- 
ing. Latest  plan.  N.  F.  Hitchcock  Hill 
Company,  Chicago. 


100  Barred  RockCockerels 

the  best  we  ever  grew.  New  blood  for  old 
customers.  (31  years  with  Barred  Rocks.) 
G.  G.   CLEMENT  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads, 


kinds  doing  well.  There  is  no  hog  cholera 
and  very  little  sickness  among  the  people, 
hence  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  many 
blessings  received  during  1912  and  hope 
for  a  more  happy  and  prosperous  year  to 
come.  Prices:  Hogs,  $6.75;  chickens,  9c; 
butter.  30c;  butterfat,  34c;  corn,  40c: 
wheat  (at  the.  local  mill),  75c;  eggs,  20c. 
— A.    F.  Akers. 

South  Garden  Co.  (Jan.  4) — This  week 
was  dry  and  windy  until  last  night  when 
some  snow  fell,  but  not  enough  to  cover 
the  ground :  however,  we  may  have  more. 
Much  of  the  soft  corn  has  been  fed  and 
the  best  is  now  being  shelled,  selling  for 
35  to  40  cents.  Hay  is  coming  down  a 
little  on  the  market  on  account  of  the 
mild  weather,  and  not  much  has  been  fed 
around  here.  Prairie  hay  is  worth  from 
$5  to  $6  per  ton;  alfalfa.  $7:  hogs,  $6.60: 
butter.  25c:  butterfat.  28c:  eggs,  $20c; 
oats,   30c:  wheat,   65c. — R.   E.  Swanson. 

Garfield  Co.  (Jan.  1) — December  brought 
us  half  an  inch  of  moisture,  and  that  came 
during  the  first  of  the  month,  consequently 
a  little  more  would  do  no  harm.  Winter 
wheat  and  rye  still  look  all  right,  but  if 
it  continues  dry  a  great  deal  of  both  will 
be  winter-killed,  we  fear.  Not  many  cattle 
are  on  feed:  quite  a  number  of  stockers 
have  been  shipped  out  from  this  locality. 
Hogs  are  quite  healthy  here,  but  neighbors 
at  some  distance  are  losing  a  good  many 
with    cholera. — J.    A.  Bodyfield. 

West  Garden  Co.  (Dec.  30) — Many  have 
finished  gathering  corn.  The  fine  weather 
still  continues;  we  have  had  no  zero 
weather  as  yet.  and  no  snow  to  mention. 
Our  local  papers  are  full  of  notices  of  final 
proof,  as  all  who  can  seem  to  be  proving 
up  on  their  homesteads,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be — it  will  bring  in  more  taxes  and 
help  the  county  along  all  lines.  No  land 
is  being  sold,  and  but  little  is  offered  for 
sale — E.  F.  Cheney. 

Hitchcock  Co.  (Jan.  2) — Another  year  is 
past  and  the  new  year  is  opening  very 
pleasantly  for  the  time  of  year.  There 
was  no  snow  to  speak  of  during  December. 
The  situation  is  far  different  than  at  this 
time  in  1912.  But  there  is  plenty  of 
work  yet  to  be  done."  A  Happy  New  Year 
to  you!- — C.  J.  Miller. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(Dec.  31) — The  fellow  that  didn't  get  his 
corn  out  before  New  Year's  will  have  to 
blame  something  besides  the  weather.  De- 
cember, with  the  exception  of  the  first 
few  days,  was  ideal  for  corn  picking.  Stock 
has  fared  splendidly  and  no  cornstalk 
trouble  has  come  to  our  notice.  The 
ground  is  very  dry  so  that  the  strong 
winds  raise  quite  a  dust.  Santa  Claus 
made  his  usual  trip,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  in  some  other  vehicle  than  a 
sleigh.  Most  schools  are  closed  for  two 
weeks. — Charles  S.  Saiser. 

Nance  Co  (Jan.  4)  —  The  days  are 
lengthening  and  the  cold  is  strengthening. 
We  have  had  a  good  many  windy  days*. 
Moisture  of  some  sort  is  needed,  as  there 
has  been  none  since  a  little  snowfall  on 
December  5.  The  roads  are  good  and  sales 
quite  numerous.  Cattle  are  in  fair  condi- 
tion. The  ground  is  so  dry  it  is  hard  on 
winter  grain.  Prices:  Corn.  35c  to  40c; 
grain,  variable:  potatoes,  85c;  butter.  25c; 
eggs,   20c. — S.  Gilbert. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (Jan.  2) — We  have  had 
fine  weather  so  far,  though  it  is  quite 
windy.  Corn  picking  is  nearly  finished, 
but  the  yield  is  not  equal  to  expectations. 
A  few  cattle  have  died  in  the  cornstalks. 
Corn  is  priced  at  30  cents  here. — Will 
Kennicutt. 

Phelps  Co.  (Dec.  28) — We  are  having  fine 
winter  weather — in  fact,  this  has  been  an 
ideal  month  all  the  way  through.  Wheat 
is  in  good  condition  for  winter  and  most 
stock  looks  well.  A  light  loss  of  hogs  Is 
reported  in  some  sections  of  the  county, 
but  this  is  not  extensive.  The  cornstalk 
disease  is  not  much  in  evidence  so  far. 
Prices:  Wheat.  70c;  corn,  46c;  potatoes, 
80c:  hay,  $12  to  $15;  hogs,  $7. — H.  A. 
Robinson. 

Red  Willow  Co.  (Jan.  4) — December 
brought  us  the  finest  weather  one  could 
wish — no  storms  and  only  a  few  rough, 
windy  days:  for  the  rest,  soft,  spring-like 
days  and  rather  cool  nights.  January  has 
threatened  snow,  however,  and  this  morn- 
ing the  wind  whipped  into  the  northeast; 
there  is  every  indication  of  a  storm.  There- 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  sales  and 
stock  sells  high,  but  eggs  and  butterfat 
have  fallen  off  a  little  in  price.  Corn  is 
selling  to  feeders  at  40  cents  and  quite  a 
number  of  cattle  are  being  fed.  Hogs  are 
not  very  plentiful,  but  there  is  no  sickness 
of  any  kind  among  stock. — Phoebe  J.  Taylor. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Jan.  1) — The  past  month 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  the  writer  has 
ever  known,  with  just  a  few  flurries  of 
snow  that  stayed  only  a  day  or  so.  bright 
clear  days  and  cold  nights.  The  ice  is 
about  eight  inches  thick.  Range  stock  of  all 
kinds  are  holding  their  own  without  any 
hay.  A  good  many  homesteaders  are  prov- 
ing up  under  the  three-year  law  and  quite 
a  number  have  either  moved  to  town  or 
gone  east  for  the  winter.  The  sheep  in 
the  feed-yards  are  making  good  gains. 
There  are  not  many  hogs  now  in  the  coun- 
try, most  of  them  having  been  sold  to 
men  who  came  in — some  from  Iowa — and 
bought  them  for  the  feeding-yards.  Hogs 
are  being  raised  chiefly  on  alfalfa  pasture, 
with  but  little  grain.  There  is  no  disease 
among  them  here  in  the  valley. — R.  A. 
Wilder. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  January   4,  1913. 

Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This    week    17,469    37,870  37,939 

Last    week    7,102    30,459  23.430 

Same  week  last  year.  19,826    60,128  35,211 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs*  Sheep 

This   week   136.400  368,100  2S7.700 

Last    week    80,187  244,543  133,787 

Same  week  last  year. 148.990  402,859  244,384 
The   Year  at   Six  Markets 

Cattle        Hogs  Sheep 

1912    8.447.252  18,787,263  13,105.398 

1911    9,070,557  19,030,946  12,811.712 

Increase..   .    .  .  »623,305       243,683  293,686 


•Decrease. 

Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Total  receipts  for  the  week 
were   by   no   means   excessive,    but    fair  to 

od  grades  made  up  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  arrivals.  This*  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  continued  discouraging  ad- 
vices from  eastern  beef  and  cattle  markets, 
made  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  trade  and 
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t  lie  trend  of  values  was  decidedly  lower. 
There  was  no  urgent  demand  from  any 
quarter  and  most  of  the  local  dressed  beef 
men  were  indifferent  and  bearish  much  of 
the  time.  Especially  was  this  true  of  heavy 
cattle,  and  these  closed  from  15  to  25  cents' 
lower  than  the  week  before.  Light  and 
handy-weight  grades  suffered  less,  though 
there  was  a  decline  all  along  the  line.  In 
the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  east- 
ern market  only  moderate  receipts  are 
needed,  and  packers  are  quick  to  seize 
any  opportunity  to  depress  values.  Clos- 
ing quotations:  n/^nor 

Choice    to    prime    beeves  $8.5009.25 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8.00  0  8.50 

Fair   to    good    beeves   7.25® 7.90 

Common    to    fair   beeves   6.25@7.25 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock— It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  neither  local  packers  nor  outside 
butchers  are  needing  many  cows  and  beif&rs 
at  present.  Strictly  good  to  choice  grades 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  and  prices 
held  up  fairly  well  on  these,  but  on  the 
ordinary  run  of  butcher  stock  trade  was 
dull  and  the  trend  of  prices  decidedly 
lower  the  week's  decline  being  from  10  to 
15  cents.  The  big  bulk  of  fair  to  good 
butcher  and  beef  stock  moved  at  a  range 
of  $4.50  to  $5.65'.  and  slow  at  that.  Veal 
calves  found  good  demand  and  held  strong 
all  week,  but  there  was  more  or  less  weak- 
ness in  bulls.  J-tags,  etc.  Closing  quotations: 

Good    to    choice    heifers  $6.00®  7. 10 

Good   to   choice   cows   5.50®  6.50 

Fair  to    good   grades   4. 50®  5. 35 

Canners   and   cutters    3.25@4.25 

Veal   calves    6.00®  9.00 

Bulls,  stags,   etc   4.25®6.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Trade  in  this  line 
i«  seldom  lively  or  of  impressive  volume  at 
this  time  of  year,  yet  the  demand  exceeded 
the  supply  all  week  and  prices  ruled  strong 
right  along.  Fine,  open  weather  and  the 
abundance  of  feed  in  the  country  stimulated 
the  demand,  and  despite  the  high  level  of 
values  many  orders  were  left  unfilled. 
Quality  is  the  main  consideration  with  all 
buyers,  and  both  heavy  and  light  steers 
find  a  broad  outlet  at  the  strong  prices. 
As  usual  the  common  and  low  grades  met 
slow  sale,  though  practically  everything 
was  cleaned  up.  The  demand  for  stock 
and  feeding  cows  and  heifers  was  especially 
active  and  values  were  about  as  high  as 
at  any  time  during  the  season.  Closing 
quotations : 

Choice   to  prime   feeders  $7.25®8.00 

Good   to   choice  feeders   6.50 @7. 00 

Fair    to    good    feeders   5.80®6.40 

Common  to  fair  feeders   5.00@5.75 

Stock    cows   and    heifers   4.50@6.25 

Hogs' 

A  fairly  large  supply  was  received  during 
the  week  and  the  market  closed  from  5  to 
10  cents  above  that  of  the  previous  Satur- 
day. At  the  closing  day  prices  ranged 
from  $6.85  to  $7.40.  the  bulk  of  sales 
being  made  between  $7.10  and  $7.20.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  prices  paid  during  the  first 
five  days  of  the  week : 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Dec.  30.  .  .$7.05-25  $6.90-20  $7.00-15  $7.06 
Dec.  31...  7.05-25  6.85-20  7.00-15 
Jan.  1...  7.10-25  6.90-17  7.05-15  7.10% 
Jan.  2...  7.05-25  6.85-15  7.00-15  7.08  V2 
Jan.  3...  7.10-30  6.85-20  7.00-25  7.12% 
Sheep 

Receipts  for  the  holiday  week  were  com- 
paratively liberal  and  aside  from  a  slump 
of  about  25c  on  killing  ewes  prices  held  up 
very  well,  fat  lambs  being  little  if  any 
lower  than  the  week  before  and  yearlings 
possibly  a  little  stronger.  Few  'wethers 
appeared.  As  is  often  the  case  at  this  time 
of  year  if  the  supply  is  at  all  liberal,  there 
was  discrimination  against  both  killing 
lambs  and  sheep  having  too  much  weight 
and  most  such  offerings  sold  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Especially  was  this  true  of  fat 
ewes.  Some  Mexican  yearlings  sold  as  high 
as  $7.25  on  Thursday  and  a  bunch  of  fed 
western  yearlings  brought  $6.75  later. 
Closing  quotations: 

Lambs,    good   to   choice  $8.00@8.50 

Lambs,  fair  to  good   7.65® 8.00 

Yearlings,    light    6.50  @7. 15 

Yearlings,    heavy    6.00@6.50 

Wethers,   good  to  choice  4.75® 5.25 

Wethers,    fair    to    good   4.50 @4. 74 

Ewes,    good   to    choice   4.40® 4.65 

Ewes,    fair   to    good   4.15  @  4.40 

Cull   sheep  and   bucks   2.50@3.25 

DECEMBER    FINE  MONTH 

It  requires  no  figures  to  convince  citizens 
of  Nebraska  that  December,  1912,  was  a 
fine  month;  but  the  figures  certainly  bear 
out  the  common  opinion.  The  report  for 
December  from  the  Lincoln  weather  station 
shows  a  mean  temperature  for  the  month 
of  33  degrees.  The  normal  is  26.9  degrees, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  1899  to 
find  a  December  with  9,  higher  mean  than 
that  of  1912.  The  lowest  temperature  was 
6  above  zero,  and  the  highest  61  degrees. 
It  was  a  very  dry  month,  the  precipitation 
at  Lincoln  amounting  to  only  .02  of  an 
inch,  compared  with  the  normal  of  .67  of 
an  inch.  The  figures  for  the  Omaha  sta- 
tion are  practically  the  same  as  those  from 
Lincoln,  except  that  the  precipitation  was 
greater,  amounting  to  .32  of  an  inch.  Re 
ports  from  northern  and  western  Nebraska 
indicate  that  the  month  was  colder  there 
although  very  fine  at  that.  There  was  also 
more  moisture,  we  believe,  in  some  parts  of 
the  state  than  that  recorded  for  Lincoln 
or  Omaha. 


A  "FUNNY"  ITEM 

Here  is  a  little  item  clipped  from 
the  first  column  of  the  editorial  page 
of  a  Nebraska  farm  journal: 

"Funny,  isn't  it?  A  few  years  ago 
we  passed  a  law  calculated  to  banish 
the  Canada  thistle,  which  was  becom 
ing  a  great  nuisance.  Just  about  that 
time  someone  discovered  that  the 
Canada  thistle,  made  nutritious  forage 
— and  it  hasn't  been  necessary  to 
invoke  the  law.  The  thistle  immedi 
ately  proceeded  to  eradicate  itself." 

It  is  funny  isn't  it?  Considering 
that  cockleburs  would  make  as  nutri 
tious  and  as  palatable  forage  as 
Canada  thistles,  that  the  law  referred 
to  applied  to  Russian  thistles  and 
was  repealed  long  ago,  and  that  an 
editor  of  a  [arm  paper  should  make  so 
many  mistakes  in  one  short  paragraph 
— it  really  is  funny,  now  isn't  it? 


IVEBKASKANS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

By  Hattie  Byfield 

Fresno  County,  California 

We  had  a  Nebraska-and-Kansas  pic- 
nic down  at  Kingsbury,  California,  last 
summer,  and  many  old-time  readers  of 
the  Nebraska  Farmer  met  and  enjoyed 
themselves  very  much  as  we  used  to 
do  at  the  old  settlers'  picnics  in  Red 
Willow  county.  We  did  miss  some  of 
the  familiar  faces,  but  there  we-e 
plenty  of  old  settlers  from  that  and 
many  other  counties  of  Nebraska.  Our 
fellow  townsmen  from  McCook  were 
grouped  at  one  table.  In  the  course 
of  the  speeches  it  became,  evident  that 
no  such  people  existed  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  as  lived  in  or  came  from  the 
two  states  represented,  but  the  cli- 
mate received  such  a  set-back  that 
you  are  not  likely  to  see  any  imme- 
diate influx  of  Californians,  unless  a 
burning  desire  to  live  among  a  perfect 
people  makes  them  forget  the  recitals 
of  hardships  endured  as  the  result  of 
that  climate.  But  in  spite  of  drouths 
and  blizzards  we  could  all  remember 
pleasant  phases  of  our  lives  back 
there,  and  the  gathering  was  not  with- 
out its  homesick  ones  who  quite  re- 
belled at  our  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
the  new  homes.  Well,  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question. 

Fruit  Needs  Care. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  leter  about 
orange  groves  by  our  old  friend,  C.  S. 
Harrison.  What  he  says  of  the  care 
necessary  to  success  in  this  line 
seems  equally  true  of  any  fruit  farm- 
ing for  profit.  A  gnarly  old  apple  tree 
in  some  neglected  corner  may  give  a 
good  many  wormy  apples  in  odd  years 
which  prove  acceptable  to  the  wife 
and  children  of  a  farmer  who  raises 
corn  and  hogs,  but  that  tree  is  a 
breeding-place  of  many  evils,  chief 
among  which  is  shiftlessness  in  a 
growing  family.  Mr.  Harrison  once 
asserted  that  the  farmer  is  in  partner- 
ship with  God.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thought,  particularly  if  the  farmer 
makes  his  work  worthy. 

If  Nebraska  farmers  would  put  the 
same  care  and  effort  into  fruit  that 
Californians  must  to  make  it  profit- 
able, the  results  would  be  better.  It 
is  easier  to  farm  a  quarter-section 
there  than  to  attend  to  a  twenty-acre 
fruit  farm  here,  and  it  is  pretty  hard 
for  the  corn-and-hog  farmer  to  get 
down  to  the  troublesome  details  of 
fruit  culture,  such  as  spraying,  sul- 
phuring, pruning,  drying  or  shipping 
the  crop.  I  think  there  is  not  a  month 
of  the  year  when  some  work  in  or- 
chard or  vineyard  is  not  required.  We 
must  get  acquainted  with  insects  we 
have  not  met  before,  for  we  have  no 
winter  weather  to  decrease  their  num- 
ber. There  are  frosts,  but  their  time 
is  short  and  they  are  not  severe  enough 
to  destroy  these  pests. 

Other  Farming. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  other  farming 
aside  from  fruit.  Alfalfa  grows  no 
better  here  than  in  Nebraska,  but  it  is 
cut  six  times  and  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  spoiled  while  curing.  Grain  is 
grown  without  irrigation  and  the  re- 
sults are  good  or  bad,  according  to  the 
amount  of  winter  rain.  Egyptian  corn 
is  one  of  the  sure  crops,  as  it  with- 
stands drouth  well.  It  is  highly  val- 
ued here,  and  this  makes  me  wonder 
why  it  does  not  become  popular  in  the 
dry  counties  of  Nebraska.  I  know  a 
Nebraskan  who  planted  a  few  rows 
for  his  fowls,  and  though  the  season 
was  unfavorable  it  matured  great 
heads.  I  would  advise  all  poultry  men 
to  plant  it,  and  we  think  it  would 
make  a  crop  every  year  in  any  section 
of  the  state.  Out  here  we  scarcely 
ever  see  Indian  corn,  and  I  actually 
heard  a  native  ask  a  man  who  was 
loading  it  on  his  wagon  what  use  it 
would  be  put  to.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
seen  corn  here  that  was  unbelievably 
tall  and  bearing  great  ears  out  of  my 
reach. 

Strawberries — Oh ! 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  that  puzzles 
me  very  much.  Aside  from  wind  and 
rain  our  summer  weather  is  much  the 
same  as  in  Nebraska.  We  have  a  few 
scorching  days,  but  they  do  not  alter 
the  condition  of  our  gardens  more 
than  back  there.  Why,  then,  should 
the  same  varieties  of  strawberries, 
that  make  but  one  crop  there,  bloom 
over  and  over  again  and  bear  fruit 
here?  We  used  to  irrigate  our  berries 
in  Nebraska,  and  perhaps  some  one 
will  try  the  experiment  of  letting  them 
get  very  dry  after  fruiting,  then  in  a 
few  weeks  soak  them  again  and  again 
and  thus  ascertain  whether  a  fall  crop 
may  be  produced.  Perhaps  this  is  im- 
possible, but    I  read  of  fall-bearing 


strawberries  and  have  often  wondered 
what  the  condition  is  that  shortens 
the  eastern  berry  season  to  a  few 
short  weeks.  We  had  our  first  short- 
cake on  Easter  Sunday  and  there  was 
a  bowl  of  delicious  berries  on  our 
table  at  nearly  every  meal  up  to  June 
twentieth. 

Some  Work  Required. 

It.  is  often  asked  if  we  work  hard 
in  California.  Is  there  a  place  on  the 
globe  where  we  can  perpetually  get 
something  for  nothing?  If  we  have 
fruit  and  flowers  and  beauty  all  about 
us,  the  pocketbook  must  be  long  or  we 
must  work  unceasingly.  The  climate 
is  most  friendly,  but  we  must  irrigate 
our  berries  twice  a  week  during  the 
long,  dry  summer,  our  oranges  month- 
ly, and  other  fruit  according  to  the 
locality.  Each  irrigation  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  cultivation  of  a  liberal  na- 
ture, and  most  grapes  require  sul- 
phuring to  keep  them  free  from  mil- 
dew. It  pays  to  work  hard,  and  to 
one  who  is  fitted  for  the  work  it  must 
be  a  joy,  for  there  is  little  uncertainty 
as  to  results. 

Do  people  get  rich  quickly  here?  I 
have  never  lived  anywhere — and  I 
have  traveled  somewhat — where  some 
people  who  began  with  empty  pocket- 
books  did  not  soon  become  comfort- 
ably situated,  while  many  more  re- 
mained disagreeably  poor.  I  knew 
farmers  in  the  drouth-stricken,  short- 
grass  sections  of  Nebraska  who  began 
in  dugouts,  yet  acquired  comfortable 
homes  and  herds  of  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  perhaps  if  they  had  tried  Egyp- 
tian corn  they  could  have  increased 
their  wealth.  Many  people  here  be- 
come wealthy.  The  good  neighbors  all 
about  us  have  not  yet  attained  that 
state.  During  the  first  years  they 
worked  in  the  lumber  mills,  or  for 
those  who  came  before  them,  until 
now  their  crops  are  beginning  to  come 
into  market.  Those  who  would  be 
poor  here  or  elsewhere  have  moved 
on. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  brains  and 
good  judgment  are  a  little  more  nec- 
essary in  the  intensive  farming  that 
is  practiced  here  than  for  plain  plow- 
ing and  corn-planting  and  throwing 
ears  to  the  hogs.  By  the  way,  I  have 
seen  hogs  kept  thrifty  on  melons  and 
pumpkins,  and  finished  off  with  raisin 
stems  from  the  packing  houses.  Of 
course  the  stems  hold  more  or  less 
fruit.  The  year  we  came  out  raisin 
prices  were  low  and  the  crop  was  be- 
ing fed  to  cows  and  horses  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  worth  less  per 
pound  than  rolled  barley  or  oats.  We 
think  that  condition  will  never  return, 
however,  and  considering  the  small 
territory  in  the  United  States  where 
raisins  can  be  successfully  grown 
and  cared  for,  I  marvel  that  it  ever 
existed.  Surely  nothing  more  health- 
ful and  palatable  was  ever  raised. 
Lessons  for  Nebraskaus. 

We  are  not  a  meat-eating  people 
here,  even  though  that  was  our  habit 
"way  back  east."  The  pork  seems 
solid  and  the  beef  fat,  but  we  were  at 
outs  with  meat  in  no  time  after  our 
arrival,  and  you  may  pass  the  berries 
again,  if  you  please. 

I  am  sure  Nebraska  farmers  might 
learn  many  valuable  lessons  from  our 
intensive  methods,  and  it  may  be  we 
brought  a  few  good  things  from  there, 
but  I  would  advise  Nebraskans  to 
come  with  the  humility  of  a  little 
child  and  not  try  to  educate  the  na- 
tives. The  wonderful  and  progressive 
ideas  that  will  pop  into  your  head 
when  you  first  arrive,  born  of  experi- 
ences in  the  east,  will  probably  van- 
ish when  you  are  "up  against  it"  with 
a  balky  gasoline  engine  on  a  piece  of 
stiff  red  orange  land  that  an  enter- 
prising agent  has  leveled  to  sell  but 
not  to  irrigate. 

If  your  health  is  good  and  you  are 
making  even  moderate  progress  in  ac- 
quisition of  the  comforts  of  life,  stay 
where  you  are  and  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing for  equal  suffrage  in  Nebraska.  I 
love  the  old  state  so  well  that  I  dis- 
like to  see  her  behind  California. 
When  you  have  woman  suffrage  you 
will  get  rid  of  saloons  and  become  as 
dry  as  the  wettest  state  in  the  Union 
will  soon  be.  In  this  country,  where 
towns  are  but  a  few  miles  apart,  there 
are  but  two  towns  where  a  toper  can 
quench  his  thirst.  Yet  it  is  a  large 
county  and  thickly  populated.  There 
has  been  no  greater  factor  in  this  re- 
form than  the  Nebraskans  who  have 
adopted  this  state  as  their  home,  and 
the  ideas  we  brought  with  us  were  rip- 
ened by  seeing  old  topers  tumble  off 
the  fruit  wagons  to  their  death.  We 
do  not  like  to  be  asked  if  Nebraska  is 
still  wet,  and  if  her  women  vote. 


Richmond  Talk  No. 

Every  motorist  has  bent  his  back 
many  times  and  humbled  himself  to 
the  actual  labor  of  pumping  up  a 
deflated  tire.  Punctures  will  come, 
and  the  labor  of  refilling  a  tire  is 
expressed  mildly  by  the  word 
"burdensome.''  The  RICHMOND 
has  a  mechanical  tire  pump  at  the 


side  of  the  engine,  and  it  will  fill 
the  tire  in  two  minutes.  This 
pump  fills  the  tire  while  you  are 
putting  away  your  repair  kit.  It 
will  not  only  furnish  air  for  your 
own  tires,  but  for  brother  motorists 
in  trouble. 

Free  air!    Think  of  it! 

Price  $1200,  including  mohair  top 
and  envelope,  Prest  -  o  -  lite,  wind- 
shield, nickel  finish  and  mechanical 
tire  inflator. 

( To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
""^fammril  fluffs.  3oroi 

WESTERN  DISTRIBUTERS 


I  WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


THIS  FOLDING  RULE  FREE 


mfifi 


*f  %/ 


Are  you  thinking  of  putting  up 
new  fencing,  any  time  within  the 
next  year?  If  so,  you  will  do  well 
to  get  prices  now  on  our  famous 
SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE,  manu- 
factured in  our  mill  where  we 
make  both  the  wire  and  the  fence. 
We  believe  in  putting  something 
useful  into  the  hands  of  inter- 
ested readers  so  that  you  will 
remember  the  name  "SQUARE 
DEAL"  when  you  are  ready  to 
buy  fence.  Just  drop  us  a  postal  or 
letter  and  get  our  new  catalog, 
prices  and  this  handy  folding 
rule — all  free. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
1400  Industrial   St.,  Peoria,  III. 


7?.: 


Reduce  Farm  Work! 


This  rapid  tool  grinder,  with  its  wonderful^ 
artificial  diamond  wheels,  sharpens  plow 
points,  saws,  axes,  discs,  sickles  and  all 
farm  tools  25  times  faster  than  a 
grindstone,  10  times  better  than 
emery.  Will  not  draw  temper.  It  re- 
duces farm  work,  saves  time,  labor 
and  money.    Will  send  it  on  trial 
without  advance  payment  or  obligation. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  allmetnl  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive, 
dust-proof  hearings,  runseasy  asa  sewing 
machine.     Special  attachments   such  as 
forge,  milk  tester,  jig  saw,  rip  saw,  lathe 
drill,  etc  ,  furnished  If  desired,  fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on  tool 
grinding  and  J-beral  free  trial  offer. 
LuthirGrlnderCo,.  391  Stroh  Bdg.  Milwaukee,  Wit. 
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Highest 
Cash  Prices 


THIS 
BEAUTIFUL 
WATCH-FOB 

To  everyone  who  ships  Hides  or 
Furs  to  or  buys  Trappers' 
Supplies  from  us  to  the 
amount  of  $5.00  or  over 
we  will  send  this  beau- 
tiful oxidized  silver 
watch-fob.  Size  1'4 
inches  dia. ,  strap 
Hx4'/2  inches. 


PAID  FOR 


HIDES 

&  FURS 

Ship  Ihea  lo  the  old  reliable 

NORTHWESTERN  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
EST.  ieoo 


HonestTannin^ 
andaSqua re  Dea  1 


My  system  of  bide  insurance  makes 

Jrour  hide  safe.   Cownie'sfree  pol< 
cy  protects  your  hide  against 
fire,  flood,  theft,  exchange  or 
poor  workmanship.  A  good  job 
"uaranteed. 

COWNIE 

Saves  You  50% 

Send  me  your  hide  and  let  me  make 
you  a  handsome,  durable  coat  or  robe. 
My  numbering  system  makes  exchange  " 
of  hides  impossible. 

Send  lor  Sample  Certificate 
and  new  catalog  free.    Contains  stylet 
and  prices;  also  full  particulars  of  insur- 
ance plan. 

crjWJUf  TANNINE  CO,  5"  Market  St.  Pis  Moines,  la^ 


SomethirHjNew 
In  Hide  Tanning 


You  have  a  horse  or  cow  hide— poltt  or  raw  fun,  and 
want  a  fur  robe  or  coat  made  for  yourself  or  your  boj 
or  girl.   You  want  the  best.   Write  for 

Our  Biij  Style  Sheet  and  Catalo/j 

IFRFP  Stylesheet,  18x24,  shows20  different 
1 1  avaju  styles  of  coats,  robes  and  furs  for 
linen,  women  and  children.    Also  latest 
^automobile  coats.  Make  your  selection 
and  send  us  hide  or  skins  to  be  tan- 
\ned  and  made  Into  fur  coats  or 
-.|V\robes.  Be  lure  your  work  is  done  I 
YAVright. 

Clobs  Tannin*  A  Mfg.  Co.  I 
22S  E  1  st  St.,  D*>  Moines,  la.  I 


I    Guarantee    to    Do    the    Finest  Custom 
Coat  and  Robe  Work  in  the  West 

One  thing,  I  hold  my  trade 
and  I  could  not  do  so  if  I  did 
not  do  their  work  on  the  square. 
My  trade  is  increasing  by  rec- 
ommendations of  pleased  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  my  price 
list — it  will  suit  you.  We  do 
i  not  split  the  hides  but  dress 
entirely  by  hand. 
HENRY  HOLM,  Prop.  LINCOLN  TANNERY 
913  Q  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


AZOTURIA  IN  HORSES 

A  disease  of  horses  that  should  be 
guarded  against,  especially  in  the 
winter  season,  is  azoturia,  sometimes 
called  "Monday  morning  paralysis. 
It  is  a  form  of  poisoning  caused  by 
high  feeding  when  the  horse  is  not 
being  exercised.  It  occurs  in  horses 
that  are  in  good  condition  after  they 
have  been  standing  in  the  stable  one 
or  more  days.  The  blood  appears  to 
be  loaded  with  materials  which  the 
kidneys  and  urinary  apparatus  are 
unable  to  throw  off  when  the  horse 
is  exercised,  and  a  peculiar  form  of 
paralysis  and  poisoning  results.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  and  its  treat 
ment  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  H.  P. 
Hopkins,  University  of  Minnesota: 

"The  symptoms  of  the  diseases 
come  on  after  the  horse  has  left  the 
stable,  sometimes  before  a  mile  has 
been  traveled.  The  first  thing  usually 
noticed  is  that  the  horse  limps  or 
favors  one  hind  limb,  frequently 
knuckling  over  at  the  fetlock.  This 
rapidly  gets  worse  if  the  animal  is 
kept  going.  Perspiration  breaks  out 
over  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  not 
brought  to  a  standstill,  the  horse  will 
travel  till  the  hind  limbs  become 
paralyzed  and  collapse.  If  stopped 
when  the  first  symptoms  are  shown, 
the  horse  will  bear  all  of  the  weight 
on  the  unaffected  limb,  unless  both 
are  affected.  He  is  very  restless  and 
uneasy.  The  sweating  is  profuse,  and 
may  run  off  the  body  in  streams,  even 
in  very  cold  weather. 

"The  muscles  of  the  croup  on  the 
affected  side  appear  very  hard  and 
tense,  and  the  skin  seems  as  firm  as 
sole  leather.  Urine,  if  passed,  is  very 
dark  in  color,  varying  from  a  reddish 
brown  to  a  brownish-black.  It  fre- 
quently has  the  appearance  of  coffee, 
and  is  often  quite  thick.  If  both  hind 
legs  are  affected,  the  horse  usually 
goes  down  and  makes  frequent  in- 
effectual efforts  to  regain  his  feet. 
The  breathing  is  usually  labored,  the 
pulse  quickened,  and  the  temperature 
may  run  high  or  stay  at  normal. 

"The  proper  thing  to  do  under  the 
above  conditions  is  to  stop  the  horse 
just  as  soon  as  anything  is  noticed 
wrong.  Stop  right  in  the  road  if  nec- 
essary and  blanket  the  horse  over  the 
hindquarters.  Do  not  try  to  return 
home  or  to  reach  a  neighboring  stable, 
unless  the  latter  is  within  a  few  yards. 
More  horses  are  killed  by  trying  to 
keep  them  going  than  in  any  other 
way.    The  disease    progresses  very 


THE  "FLOUR   CITY"  TRACTOR 

With  its  complete  chanpe  of  color: 
With  its  dust    shields    over    the  drivers: 
With  its  new    Tooling    System,    carries   with    it    added   efficiency  and 
a   pleasing  outline. 

Our   policy   is    lo   build    the    BEST    regardless    of  COST: 
Not   how   many,   but   how  good. 

The  "FI.Ol'R  CITY"  stands  fo,-  QUALITY.  EFFICIENCY  \ND 
SERVICE. 

It  development  has  been  .m  conservative  lines-:  its  progress  STEADY 
and  Sl"RE. 

For  Details  Send  for  Catalog  No.  19 

KINNARD-  HAINES  COMPANY 

84i   44TH    AVE,   NORTH  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Get  a  Good  Scale— 

A  FAIRBANKS 


Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  a  scale  pur- 
chase that  you  do  in  the  selection  of 
other  farm  machinery.  Good  machin- 
ery is  always  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
A  cheap  scale  may  weigh  correctly  at 
first  but  may  soon  become  unreliable. 
In  a  Fairbanks  you  have  a  scale  for 
all  time.  And  there  is  absolutely  no  question  about  Its  accuracy.  That's  why  Fair- 
banks Scales  TODAY  weigh  75%  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Built  by  men  who  have 
spent  their  entire  lives  in  making  scales.  Guaranteed  by  a  firm  whose  Integrity  has 
never  been  questioned.    Write  today  for  Scale  Catalog  No.  SB  896  describing  farm  scales. 

,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co  .Kansas  City  Omaha  Chicago 

Wagon  and  Portable  Scales,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Electric  light  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinder; 


rapidly  if  the  horse  is  kept  going,  and 
few  horses  recover  if  they  go  down 
and  are  unable  to  rise.  As  soon  as 
possible  send  for  a  veterinarian  to 
take  charge  of  the  case.  Do  not  give 
the  horse  any  medicine,  unless  directed 
to  do  so  by  a  veterinarian." 

Azoturia  is  preventable.  That  is 
the  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  most 
of  all.  When  horses  are  idle,  even 
for  a  day,  the  amount  of  feed  given 
them  should  be  cut  down.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  animals  are 
already  in  good  condition.  Keeping 
horses  in  the  barn  and  feeding  them 
a  full  ration  over  Sunday  in  the 
summer  time,  or  keeping  them  in  and 
feeding  them  a  full  ration  on  idle  days 
in  the  winter,  is  over-kindness.  It 
clogs  the  system  and  leads  to  possible 
trouble  when  the  horses  are  taken 
out  again. 

In  addition  to  cutting  down  the 
amount  of  feed  for  idle  horses  it  is 
advisable  to  give  them  some  exercise 
every  day.  If  turned  out  in  a  pasture 
or  lot  they  will  exercise  themselves 
unless  the  weather  is  stormy.  Shod 
horses,  which  cannot  safely  be  turned 
loose,  should  be  given  a  little  run 
every  day  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  Horses 
that  have  stood  idle  for  a  considerable 
period  should  be  driven  slowly  at 
first  when  taken  out  on  the  road,  or 
if  put  at  other  work,  uct  pushed  too 
hard  until  they  have  time  to  warm 
up  gradually. 

Azoturia  is  not  at  all  likely  to  occur 
in  horses  allowed  to  "rough  it"  more 
or  less  through  the  winter  months, 
but  have  a  care  for  the  team  or  teams 
kept  in  commission,  though  used  only 
occasionally  with  idle  periods  between. 


FEEDING  BROOD  SOWS 

A  lot  of  ill  luck  with  brood  sows 
and  pigs  comes  from  improper  feed- 
ing of  the  sows  during  pregnancy 
The  pregnant  sow  performs  a  pe- 
culiar task.  Not  only  does  she  have 
to  consume  feed  enough  to  supply 
herself  with  heat  and  energy,  and  to 
maintain  her  own  body,  but  she  must 
have  food  with  which  to  build  the 
bodies  of  her  unborn  young.  The 
latter  requires  a  large  amount  of 
nutrients  of  special  character. 

The  bodies  of  young  pigs  are — or 
at  least  should  be — composed  largely 
of  vital  organs,  bones,  muscles  and 
tendons.  Too  often  these  tissues  are 
lacking  in  quantity  and  the  pigs  are 
gobs  of  fat.  But  to  build  tissues  of 
the  right  kind  there  must  be  mineral 
matter  for  the  bones  and  protein  for 
the  vital  organs,  muscles  and  ten- 
dons. Starches  and  fats  will  furnish 
the  sow  with  heat  and  energy,  but 
they  do  not  furnish  the  materials 
necessary  to  build  the  tissues  we 
have  mentioned. 

If  the  sow  does  not  receive  food 
sufficient  to  her  task  she  will  rob  her 
own  body.  That  lowers  her  vitality 
and  gives  rise  to  trouble  at  partura- 
tion  time.  And  pigs  from  sows  that 
have  not  had  the  right  kind  of  feed, 
while  nature  does  all  she  can  for 
them  by  robbing  the  mother,  are 
weak  and  flabby  and  ill-prepared  to 
meet  life's  difficulties.  The  sow 
must  h-ave  mineral  matter  and  pro- 
tein for  her  task. 

Here  is  where  a  straight  corn  diet 
falls  down.  Corn  is  lacking  in  both 
mineral  matter  and  protein.  Don't 
misunderstand  us;  corn  is  a  good 
feed,  and  is  the  cheapest  source  of 
the  nutrients  which  it  supplies,  but 
it  does  not  carry  enough  protein  to 
make  a  good  brood  sow  ration.  It 
needs  to  be  supplemented  with  some- 
thing that  is  rich  in  protein  and  min- 
eral matter  to  make  good  its  defic- 
iencies. 

Alfalfa  hay,  where  it  can  be  se- 
cured, is  probably  the  best  and 
cheapest  source  of  mineral  matter 
and  protein  for  brood  sows.  Give 
the  sows  all  they  will  eat  of  it,  feed- 
ing it  in  a  rack  as  you  would  feed 
hay  to  cattle  and  sheep.  At  the  North 
Platte  sub-station  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  alfalfa  at  will,  with  about 
one  pound  of  corn  for  each  100 
pounds  of  liveweight  of  sows,  makes 
a  very  good  winter  ration  for  brood 
sows.  If  this  does  not  seem  to  sup- 
ply quite  enough  feed,  as  indicated 
by  the  condition  of  the  sows,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  corn  slightly. 
For  a  few  weeks  before  farrowing 
it  is  well,  also,  to  feed  a  little 
heavier.  The  amount  of  corn  to  feed 
with  the  alfalfa  can  be  gauged  nicely 
by  watching  the  condition  of  the 
sows.  Over-fatness  should  be  avoided, 
as  well  as  low  condition. 

Where  alfalfa  hay  is  not  available 
some  concentrated  protein  feed 
Should  be  given  with  corn.  Tank- 


age, oil  meal,  bran  or  shorts  will 
answer  the  purpose  very  well.  Usu- 
ally tankage  or  oil  meal  furnish  pro- 
tein cheaper  than  bran  or  shorts. 
These  feeds  should  be  fed  with  corn 
to  brood  sows  in  about  the  follow- 
ing proportions:  One  part  of  tank- 
age to  fifteen  of  corn;  one  part  of 
oil  meal  to  nine  of  corn;  and  one  part 
of  bran  or  shorts  to  four  of  corn. 

If  you  would  avoid  trouble  when 
the  pigs  begin  coming  be  sure  to 
begin  by  feeding  the  sows  a  balanced 
ration.  If  you  fail  to  supply  the 
sows  with  materials  for  their  work 
don't  call  it  bad  luck  if  your  sows 
have  all  kinds  of  trouble,  if  you  lose 
a  lot  of  pigs,  or  even  if  you  lose  a 
few  sows. 


TO  REPEAL  STALLION  LAW 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Stallion 
owners  and  breeders  called  together 
at  Central  City,  December  21,  organ- 
ized to  take  combined  action  to  in- 
fluence the  next  legislature  to  repeal 
the  present  stallion  law  and  pass  a 
law  for  the  betterment  of  the  present 
unfair  conditions  for  stallion  owners 
and  breeders  alike.  Stallion  owners 
and  farmers  of  Merrick  and  Hamilton 
counties  were  present. 

Mr.  North  of  Grand  Island  stated 
that  no  stallion  owner  or  breeder  In 
the  state  could  be  found  that  had 
any  voice  in  the  enactment  of  the 
law,  it  being  drawn  up  by  parties 
who  had  not  the  genera}  welfare  and 
uplift  of  the  horse  breeding  business 
at  heart,  but  only  to  give  a  few  parties 
a  fat  job  at  the  expense  of  the  stallion 
owners.  The  general  impression  was 
that  nobody  would  buy  a  stallion,  at 
least  a  high  priced  one,  under  exist- 
ing conditions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  a  veter- 
inarian to  find  any  blemish  on  a 
stallion.  The  competitors  have  always 
been  able  to  find  more  blemishes  and 
defects  than  the  stallion  inspector 
and  do  it  free.  Under  the  present 
law  a  stallion  of  very  inferior  qualitv 
and  conformation  is  often  declared 
sound,  while  a  horse  of  superior 
quality,  with  a-  blemish  not  hereditary 
is  market  unsound. 

There  are  many  stallions  in  the 
state  that  pass  as  sound  so  inferior 
in  conformation  that  they  could  not 
sire  a  colt  worth  more  than  $50  as 
a  three-year-old,  while  a  large  num- 
ber of  splendid  built  and  high  class 
stallions  are  marked  unsound.  A 
breeding  stallion  should  be  inspected 
for  breeding  value,  and  any  blem'sh 
not  hereditary  should  not  be  marked 
against  him;  his  general  conforma- 
tion should  be  strictly  considered 
and  the  value  should  be  set  according 
to  his  fitness  as  a  sire  and  reproducer. 

The  owners  of  high  class  stallior.° 
who  are  the  up-builders  of  the  hors° 
industry  feel  that  a  law  that  will 
disqualify  the  inferior  type  of  stallions 
and  prohibit  the  importation  in  this 
state  of  inferior  horses,  is  badlv 
needed,  for  the  inferior  scrub  has 
always  been  our  worst  enemy  and 
has  retarded  all  efforts  to  produce  a 
high  class  horse.  The  law  should  be 
framed  so  that  it  will  give  the  high 
class,  well  built  horse  a  boost,  and 
prohibit  the  inferior  type  from  re- 
production. 

Stallion  owners  and  breeders  alike 
should  use  their  best  efforts  to  help 
the  next  legislature  to  pass  a  law 
for  the  betterment  of  the  horse  breed- 
ing industry.  E.  H.  BROERS. 

Merrick  Co. 


RATION  FOR  STOCK  CATTLE 

A  Gieeley  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Which  is  the  cheaper,  alfalfa  at  $10 
per  ton,  or  corn  at  37  cents  per  bushel 
and  straw  for  stock  cattle?  How 
much  corn  does  it  take  to  equal  a 
ton  of  alfalfa?" 

This  is  a  very  meager  amount  of 
information  upon  which  to  base  an 
answer.  We  take  it,  however,  that 
our  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
which  will  pay  him  the  better,  to  feed 
straight  alfalfa  hay  to  his  stock  cattle, 
or  to  feed  a  combination  of  straw  and 
corn  without  alfalfa  hay.  But  we  are 
given  no  clue  as  to  the  age  of  the 
cattle  or  the  kind  of  straw. 

In  the  first  place  corn  and  alfalfa 
cannot  be  compared  in  the  way  that 
our  inquirer  requests,  because  they 
are  not  of  the  same  kind.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  composition  emphasizes 
this  point: 

Carbo- 
Protein    hydrates  Fat 
Alfalfa  hay  11.1  pet.    39.1  pet.    0.6  pet. 

Corn  7.8  pet.    66.8  pet.    4.3  pet. 

In  the  animal  body  protein  builds 
and  repairs  muscles  and  vital  tissues. 
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such  as  the  organs  of  the  body 
Carbohydrates  and  fat  supply  heat 
and  energy,  and  any  excess  is  stored 
up  in  the  body  as  fat.  Alfalfa  has  a 
high  proportion  of  protein  and  is 
classed  as  a  protein  feed;  while  corn 
has  a  high  proportion  of  carbohy 
drates  and  fat  and  is  classed  as  a 
starchy  or  carbonaceous  feed. 

Cattle  can  live  and  thrive  on  alfalfa 
hay  alone,  but  when  they  do,  in  order 
to  get  enough  of  the  carbonaceous 
material,  they  consume  more  protein 
than  they  need.    With  a  little  rough 
ness  to  facilitate  cud-chewing  cattle 
could  live  on  corn  alone,  but  it  would 
mean  that  they  would  have  to  con 
sume  and  waste  a  large  amount  of 
carbonaceous  material  in  order  to  get 
enough  protein,  or  else  they  would 
go  with  a  scant   supply  of  muscle 
forming  material.   It  is  obvious,  there 
fore,  that  corn  and  alfalfa  cannot  be 
directly  compared. 

Straw  and  corn  would  make  an  un- 
balanced ration,  sadly  lacking  in 
protein;  straight  alfalfa  hay  would, 
also,  be  an  unbalanced  ration,  and 
would  result  in  a  waste  of  protein. 
In  wintering  yearling  steers  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  is  was 
found  better  to  feed  a  combination  of 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay  with  corn  stover 
or  straw,  without  grain,  than  to  feed 
straw  or  stover  alone  with  grain. 

We  would  advise  our  correspond- 
ent, therefore,  to  mix  his  alfalfa  and 
straw,  in  the  proportion,  say,  of  70 
per  cent  alfalfa  and  30  per  cent 
straw.  Used  in  this  way  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  it  will  pay  to 
feed  alfalfa  hay  at  $10  per  ton  rather 
than  to  feed  a  ration  so  lacking  in 
protein  as  corn  and  straw  would  be. 
In  a  feeding  trial  at  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station,  with  fattening 
steers,  it  was  found  that  when  corn 
was  valued  at  35  cents  per  bushel, 
alfalfa  hay  had  a  value  of  $14  per 
ton  in  balancing  the  ration. 

Whether  it  would  pay  our  inquirer 
to  feed  some  grain  with  this  hay 
mixture  depends  upon  the  age  of  his 
cattle  and  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  them.  If  it  is  young  stuff,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  feed  two  or  three 
pounds  of  corn  per  head  daily.  On 
the  other  hand,  yearlings  or  more 
mature  cattle  might  do  very  well  on 
the  mixed  roughness  without  grain. 
With  corn  at  37  cents,  however,  it 
would  probably  pay  to  feed  a  small 
amount  of  it  even  to  the  older  cattle. 

The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
cattle  should  influence  the  feeding, 
too.  If  they  are  to  be  run  upon  pas- 
ture next  summer  with  the  object  of 
leaking  as  large  gains  as  possible  from 
grass,  then  they  should  not  be  carried 
through  the  winter  in  too  high  a 
condition;  for  the  higher  the  condi- 
tion of  stock  cattle  in  the  spring  the 
poorer  the  gains  they  will  make  on 
grass  that  summer.  But  it  is  not 
profitable,  of  course,  to  carry  stock 
cattle  through  too  scantily. 

Subscribers  asking  questions  of  this 
kind  can  greatly  assist  u«  to  give  good 
answers  by  going  carefully  into  detail. 

MONEY  BY  PRINTING  PRESS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  was  some- 
what interested  in  your  editorial  in  a 
lecent  issue  entitled  "Elastic  Cur- 
rency," in  which  you  say  the  money 
question  is  "the  most  complicated  and 
hardest  to  understand."  On  the  con- 
trarary,  it  is  a  very  simple  question. 

During  the  Civil  War  Abraham 
Lincoln  asked  Congress  to  issue 
$60,000,000  in  paper  money.  That  was 
full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  and  stood  at  three  per 
cent  over  gold  throughout  the  war. 
When  President  Lincoln  asked  Con- 
gress to  issue  $500,000,000  more,  the 
Wall  Street  bankers  demanded  that 
an  exception  clause  should  appear  on 
each  and  every  bill  or  note  making 
a  demand  for  their  gold,  which  went 
out  of  circulation  as  soon  as  the  war 
commenced.  The  Wall  street  bankers 
bitterly  opposed  the  greenbacks  and 
had  many  millions  of  them  destroyed, 
bringing  on  a  great  panic  in  the  early 
seventies.  And  of  the  many  million 
dollars  of  the  best  money  the  world 
ever  knew,  only  $360,000,000  were 
left;  and  these  are  now  pretty  nearly 
all  worn  out,  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  supreme  court  held  that  the 
greenbacks  were  money  and  that  the 
government  (the  people)  in  time  of 
war  or  peace  could  issue  all  they 
wanted  of  them.  Currency  is  issued 
by  banks  and  banks  can  control  it 
and  charge  whatever  interest  the  law 
will  allow.  Money  is  issued  by  the 
people,  and  enough  should  be  issued 
and  put  into  circulation  to  cause  in- 
terest to  fall  to  two  per  cent — or  none 


at  all,  since  they  are  entitled  to  all 
the  money  they  want  at  all  times,  re 
gardless  of  quantity.    And  the  peo- 
ple, not  the  money-changers,  should 
be  the  judges. 

Credit  is  just  as  good  as  money 
so  far  as  it  goes;  but  the  banks  con- 
trol credit  and  charge  interest  for  it 
the  same  as  if  it  were  money.  There 
is  practically  no  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people  now ;  in  fact,  the  banks 
have  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  their 
deposits  in  actual  cash.  Should  the 
banks  refuse  to  give  the  people 
credit,  therefore,  the  business  of  the 
nation  would  be  at  a  standstill.  The 
national  bank  act  should  be  repealed 
and  no  corporation  should  be  allowed 
to  say  how  much  or  how  little  cur- 
rency or  money  the  people  should 
have — they  should  determine  that  for 
themselves. 

The  people  do  not  want  elastic 
money.  Business  and  prosperity  of 
all  kinds  increases  with  the  expan- 
sion of  money  or  credit.  Contraction 
paralyzes  business  and  causes  panics. 
For  instance,  if  President  Wilson  and 
congress  should  get  back  to  the  con- 
stitution and  issue  a  large  amount  of 
paper  money  and  put  it  in  circulation 
by  paying  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, old-age  pensions,  mothers'  pen- 
sions, building  highways,  buying  rail- 
roads and  trusts  and  paying  cash  for 
them,  there  would  be  an  era  of  pros- 
perity amongst  the  common  people 
never  known  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world.        •  T.  J.  QUAIL. 

Buffalo  Co. 


From  the  Grant  Sentinel  we  take 
this  little  prosperity  item:  "Mr. 
Ludke  has  the  best  corn  in  the  west 
end  of  the  county.  It  is  making  from 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  is 
perfectly  sound.  He  had  eighty-five 
acres  of  this  kind  of  corn.  Pretty 
good  for  Perkins  county." 


AN     EFFECTIVE    REMEDY  FOR 
WORMS  IN  HORSES 

Every  farmer  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  a  most  effective  remedy  for  the 
dreaded  worm  plague  of  horses  which 
on  account  of  its  absolute  reliability 
has  become  very  popular.  ■  It  is  put  up 
in  gelatin  capsules  which  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  stomach  dissolve  and 
by  a  peculiar  action  kill  every  worm, 
passing  them  off  dead  in  a  very  short 
time.  Hundreds  of  bots  and  other 
worms  have  been  removed  from  a 
single  horse  by  two  of  these  capsules. 
They  can  easily  be  given  and  used  on 
mares  in  foal  and  colts  as  they  do  not 
injure  the  stomach  in  any  way.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  used  these  cap- 
sules with  excellent  results  and  no 
horse '  owner  should  neglect  to  give 
some  to  his  horses  right  now  even 
though  they  may  not  show  any  signs 
of  worms.  This  excellent  remedy,  in- 
valuable for  colts,  can  be  had  from 
The  Breeders'  Remedy  Co.,  532  East 
Water  St.,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
at  $1.25  for  6  or  $2.00  for  12  capsules 
prepaid. — Advt 


WHAT  AILS  BLACK  PERCHERONS? 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  About  thirty 
years  ago  two  horses  were  shipped  to 
this  community — a  grey  Norman  and 
a  Clydesdale.  The  offspring  of  each 
were  uniform  in  type,  color  and  con- 
formation. Not  so  with  the  black 
Percherons.  They  have  been  bred  in 
this  locality  for  about  fifteen  years, 
and  some  very  good  individuals  have 
been  brought  in,  but  75  per  cent  of 
the  offspring  are  undersized  and  ill- 
shaped.    Why  should  it  be  so? 

Dixon  Co.  F.  W.  CHASE. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Poland  Chinas 

Ian.  23 — Chas.    Herring,   Columbus,  Neb. 
Tan.  24 — H.    Baltz,   Fremont,  Neb. 
Tan.  25 — R.  B.  Baird.  Central  City,  Neb. 
Jan.  29 — Wm.  Wright,  Allen,  Neb. 
Tan.  30 — Chas.   Schram,  Newcastle,  Neb. 
Jan.  29 — Coleman    Bros.,    Ithaca,  Neb. 
Jan.  30 — Geo.    Kissinger,    Milford,  Neb. 
Jan.  30 — H.   C.   McGath,   Foster,   Neb.  Sale 

at  Hooper,  Neb. 
Feb.    1 — J.  A.  Schaldecker,  Grafton,  Neb. 
Feb.    4 — Albert  Smith  &  Sons,   Superior.  Neb. 
Feb.    6 — H.   B.   Taylor,   Farnam.  Neb. 

eb.    S — J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
Feb.  11 — Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Neb. 
Feb.  12 — D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb. 
Feb.  13 — Herman  Kuhl,  Florence,  Neb. 
Feb.  15 — Thos.  F.  Walker,  Alexandria,  Neb. 

Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
Feb.  18 — C.  A.  Niebur,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
Feb.  21 — O.  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 
Feb.  22 — C.   C.   Ingram,   Bloomington.  Neb. 
Feb.  24—  c.  C.  Mather  &  H.  I.  Wolfe,  O'Neill. 
Feb.  24 — Wm.    Drake   &   Son,    Friend,  Neb. 

Dispersion  sale. 
Feb.  2  6 — E.  P.   Hedberg,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
Feb.  28 — John   King,    Albion,  Neb. 
Mar.    4 — P.   O.   Oswald,*  Wisner,  Neb. 
Mar.    5 — Wm.  Ferguson,  Scribner,  Neb. 

Duroc  Jerseys 
Ian.  1C — H.  B.  Miner,  Guide  Rock,  Neb. 
Ian.  18— C.  T.  Eggert,  Jr.,  Aurora,  Neb. 
Ian.  20 — S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
Jan.  21 — C.  E.  Peterson,  Genoa,  Neb, 


Jan.  22 — W.  E.  Reltzel  and  E.  E.  Johnson, 
Genoa,  Neb. 

Ian.  23 — J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks,  Neb. 

Jan.  24 — C.  E.  Clauff  and  Sam  Wilson,  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb. 

Ian.  27 — David   Boesiger,   Cortland,  Neb. 

Ian.  28 — A.  J.   Duerr,  Milford.  Neb. 

Feb.    5 — R.  E.  Toof  &  J.  O.  Bayne,  Aurora. 

""eb.    5 — Clarence   Wallace.    Wisner,  Neb. 

Feb.    6 — Robert   Leisy,   Wisner,  Neb. 

Feb.  10 — R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa,  Neb. 

Feb.  11 — Fred   Nelson,   Lindsay,  Neb. 

Feb.  11 — H.   H.   Shaw,   Hebron,  Neb. 

Feb.  13 — A.    R.    Barnes,    Albion.  Neb. 

Feb.  15 — J.  E.  Hensley,  Central'  City,  Neb. 

Feb.  15 — W.  H.  Swartsley   &   Son,  Riverdale. 

veb.  15 — Wm.    Severns,    Tamora.  Neb. 

Feb.  17 — Con  McCarthy,  York,  Neb. 

Feb.  18 — Geo.  Briggs  &  Son,  Clay  Center. 

Feb.  19 — Geo.  W.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Feb.  21 — George   Davis,   Milford,  Neb. 

Feb.  20 — Emil  Anderson,  Edgar.  Neb. 

Feb.  22 — Elmer  E.  &  N.  T.  Youngs,  Lex- 
ington, Neb. 

Feb.  25 — E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 

Feb.  25 — P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 

Feb.  26 — G.  E.  Samuelson.  Osceola,  Neb. 
Humps-hires 

Jan.  25 — C.  P.  Paulsen,  Nora,  Neb.  100  head. 
Chester  Whites 

Jan.  15 — Wm.   Bartlett,  Pierce,  Neb. 

Feb.    7 — Chas  H.   Murray,   Friend,  Neb. 
Shorthorns 

Jan.  15 — K.   F.   Dietsch,   Orleans,  Neb.  Sale 

at   Scribner,  Neb. 
Feb.    6 — R.   D.   Morassy  &  Son,  Dorchester. 
Feb.  14 — Chas.   Slepicka,   Tobias,  Neb. 
Feb.  15 — L.  L.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb. 
Apr.  22 — George     Allen,     Lexington.  Neb. 

Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Herefords 

Apr.  16  and  17 — Combination  sale.  South 
Omaha.  W.  N.  Rogers,  Mgr.,  Mc- 
Cook,  Neb. 

Feb.    14    and    15 — Combination    sale,  Grand 
Island,    Neb.     Mousel    Bros.,  Cam- 
bridge,   Neb.,  managers. 
Draft  Horses 

Jan.  2  2  and  23 — Breeders'  sale,  state  fair 
grounds,  Lincoln.  H.  K.  Frantz  and 
C.  F.  Way,  Lincoln,  managers. 

Jan.  28,  29  and  31 — Breeders'  Registered 
Draft  Horse  Sale,  Bloomington,  111. 

Feb.    5 — Combination   Percheron  sale.  Hast- 
ings', Neb.     D.  D.  Case,  Mgr..  Giltner. 

Feb.  20  —  Combination  sale,  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Lincoln.    Percy  Baird,  Mgr. 


For  Lame  Horses 


W  Remove-All  positively  cures  Sprains, 
'Ringbone,  Curb,  Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hocks,abnormal  growths  and  lameness. 

REMOV-ALL 

Sold  on  money-back  guarantee. 
Leaves  horses  sound  and  un- 
scared.  Lump  Jaw  is  cured  in 
less  than  three  weeks  with 

Adams  Rapid  Lump-Jaw  Care 

Easy  to  use.    Guaranteed.  Write 
for  FREE  TREATISE  on  cur- 
ing these  diseases. 
H.  C.ADAMS  MFC.  CO, 
Dept.  &\  Algona,  Iowa 


CALF  DEHORNER  $3.0Q 

Dehorned  calves  stand  closer,  are  more 
auiet,  fatten  easier  and  sell  better. 
This  deaorner  is  made  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  M A  SUFACTURERS  of  de- 
horncrs  in  the  world.  22  years  of 
knowiDg  how.  We  make  a  com- 
plete line  of  deborners  in  sizes 
to  meet  all  conditions. 

Many  thousands  in  use  In 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Send  for 
CATALOS  to-day. 

LEAVITT  MFG.  CO. 
24  Griggs  St.  URBANA,  ILL. 


Dr.  ROBERTS1  GREAT 
VETERINARY  BOOK 

Tells  all  about  ailments  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  hogs,  chickens.  184  pages,  cloth 
bound,  illustrated. 

Distributed  Free  at  Drug  Stores.  If  not  at 

yours,  send  25c  and  receive  copy  direct. 
Dr. DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

9716  Broadway,  Waukesha.  Wisconsin 


ioraHorse 


LY     I  tk^m  Save  a  horse  and  you  won't 

_-H    have  to  buy  one.  Don't  sell 
Rl.  V  kmM    or  destroy  any  horse  on 
V*  /  '        mtm    acoount  of  Spavin,  Splint, 
^mmm^Jm^W  Ringbone,  Curb,  Sprains  or 
J*M  lameness.   Spend  one  dollar 

M^^^kw^^  for  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

—the  old  reliable  remedy.  Thousands  have  made  big 
money  buying  "broken  down"  horses,  then  curing 
them  with  Kendall's.  Thousands  have  saved  big 
money  using  this  safe,  reliable,  economical  cure 
Mr.  U.  II.  C'orbin  opKiugmout,  W.  Va..  writes- 

•■Gentlemen:— Have  used  a  great  deal 
of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  have  never 
found  any  tiling  equal  to  It.  I  used  I  ton 
a  mare  whiih  1  only  paid  fifty  dollars 
for  and  since  I  cured  her  of  the 
Spavin  1  have  refused  to  take  two 
hundred  dollars  for  her." 

Can  you  call  a  cure  "hopeless"  in 
the  face  of  these  facts! 

Get  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  at 
any  druggist's.  Price.  61  per 
bottle.  6  bottles  for  $5.0(1.  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse"  free 
at  druggists  or  from 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosbarg  Falls,  Vermont,  U.  8.  A. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Tndc  Mirk  R«cij«.r»d.) 


Every  bottle  of  Save-the-Horse  la  sold  with  an 
Iron-clad  contract  that  has  960,000  paid-up  capital 
back  of  It,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re- 
fund the  money;  no  matter  whetherlt  Is  Boneor  Boa* 
Spavin,  Tendon  disease  or  Puffs — nor  how  aged,  seri- 
ous or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be* 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The  Home  BOOK-is  our  17 
Years'  Erperience  and  DISCO  VEKIEB— Treating 
over  100,000  horses  for  Ringbone— Thoropin— Spavin— 
nnd_ ALL  Lameness.  It  is  a  Mind  Settler— Tells  How 
to  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame  Horse. 
Covert  68  Forms  ol  Lameness—  Illustrated.    MAILED  FBEE. 

But  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
we  will  send  our — BOOK — samplo  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  kind  of  case,  aod  advice — all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers).  m 
Write'   AND  STOP  THE  LOSS.'  * 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  14  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-IIorse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or   sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 

HDLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

Fifty  head  registered  heifers  and  large  males: 
also  92  head  of  fine  bred  heifers  and  youn,r 
cows:  price  $58.50  up.  Come  and  see  them. 
M.  P.  KNUDSEN  CONCORDIA,  KANS. 


HORSES 


Will  F  RfAC  PERCHERON  AND 
"  V/  l-r    DrOSs     ROYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
S  Firsts.  7  Seconds.  2  Third*  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices'  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION,    Boone    County,  NEBRASKA 


SALE 
HORSES  350 

IN  COLISEUM,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

JANUARY  28,  29,  30  and  31,  1913 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  We  Will  Sell 

250  imported  and  Native  Bred  Registered 

Percheron.    Belgian.    French    Draft,    Shire  and 
Clydesdale  Stallions  and  Mares. 

of  Imported  Stallions  and  Mares  that  will 
land  by  sale  day. 

of  Imported  Stallion;  and  Mares  that  have 
been  here  a  year. 

of  the  BEST  Registered  Mares  that  ever 
went  into  an  auction  ring. 


of  Imported  Fillies,  1  and  2  years  old. 


100  HEAD 
100  HEAD 
100  HEAD 
50  HEAD 

100  HEAD  Reg.  Stallions  bk^VKtM*t&ii" 
On  Friday,  January  31, 1913 

IAA    11        A      D  T       IX  Grade    Draft.    Single    Drivers.    Saddle  and 

iuu  Head  Keg.  Trotters  £ras^Bvm  Horses' stamons-  Mares 

Bf^%  U  _  .  Eft  _  IMPORTED    and    NATIVE    BRED  REGIS- 

3U   81  CdO   r  OlIlcS    TERED  Welch    and    Cross- Hie.  I. 

"  ■  "*■»"  a      w  ■  ■  ■  w  from   thp   begl   breeders   in   the  state.  Stal- 

lions and  Mares  good  enough  to  head  any  herd;  Mares  and  Geldings  broke,  and  safe  for 
your  wife  or  child  to  drive. 

Catalog  Ready  January  12,  1913 

D.  Augstin      C.  W.  Hurt,  Mgr.  Arrowsmith,  IK. 
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When  You  Are 

ready  to  investigate 
the  silo  question, 
won't  you  write — and 
let  us  tell  you  of  the 
quality  in  the 

Minneapolis 
Panel  Silo 

The  silo  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  all  others. 
Wood  or  tile. 

Puffer  -  Hubbard 
Mfg.  Go. 

2fi09     32nd    Ave.  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


The  Right  Silo 


at  the 

Right  Price 

Do  you  want  the  best 
Silo  for  the  least  money? 
We  sell  direct  from 
factory  to  farm.  Price, 
Quality,  and  Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed.  Write 
booklet    and    price  list. 

Independent  Silo  Company 

2»0  Endieott  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


POLAND  CHINA   BRED  SOWS 

A  limited  number  of  choice,  growthy 
gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  March  far- 
row   for   sale.     Address — 

C.    J.    ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 

We  Pay  6  Per 
Cent  Interest 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write  for  Information. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 


1307   N  STREET 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 


HalfaMillion 

Rich  Business 
Farmers 

are  paid  subscribers  to  the  eight 
big  farm  papers  comprising  the 

(XssmoXtd  5af  mSfopgre 

No  others  so  dependable  or  in- 
fluential in  the  rich  territory 
where  they  circulate. 

REAL  FARM  PAPERS 

Farm  and  Ranch  -  Dallas,  Texas 
Nebraska  Farmer  -  Lincoln,  Neh. 
Farmers'  Review  -  Chicago,  III. 
National  Stockman  &  Farmer 

-  -  -  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Farmer's  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind. 
The  Ranch  -  -  Kent,  Wash. 
California  Cultivator,  Los  Angeles 
Rural  Californian  -  Los  Angeles 

Send   for   advertising-    rates  and 
distribution  of  circulation. 

Chicago  Office:  Steger  Building 
D.  C.  KREiDLER.  Manager 
New  York  Office:  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 

S.  E.  LEITH,  Manager 
St.  Louis  Office:  Globe-Democrat  Bldg. 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 


Organized  Agriculture  Programs 

Events  of  Farmers'  Big  Week,  Lincoln,  January  20  to  24 


Below  will  be  found  the  programs 
for  the  different  farmers'  meetings  to 
be  held  in  Lincoln  during  the  week 
beginning  January  20,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  program  of  the  horti- 
culturists, which  was  published  in  the 
horticultural  department  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  for  January  1,  and  the 
program  of  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture, which  is  largely  of  a  business 
nature 

We  call  special  attention  here  to 
the  evening  events  of  the  week.  On 
Monday  evening  occurs  the  banquet 
of  the  Corn  Improvers'  Association, 
Lindell  hotel,  at  6:30.  On  Tuesday 
evening  at  6:15  the  state  board  of 
agriculture  and  Nebraska  fair  man- 
agers' banquet  at  6:15  at  the  new 
commercial  club  building.  At  6:30 
the  same  evening  the  horticultural 
society  holds  its  annual  banquet  at 
the  Lindell  hotel.  On  Wednesday 
evening  a  special  good  fellowship 
reception  and  banquet  in  honor  of 
Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey  will  be  held  at  the 
Lindell  hotel.  The  reception  begins 
at  6:30  in  the  hotel  parlors  and  the 
banquet  at  7.  Everybody  gets  in  on 
this  opportunity  to  do  honor  to  this 
distinguished  Nebraskan.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  occurs  the  banquet  of 
the  Nebraska  Improved  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association  at  the  Lincoln 
hotel  at  6:30.  At  7:30  the  same  even- 
ing a  rural  school  conference  will  be 
held  in  the  University  Temple,  corner 
Twelfth  and  R  streets.  On  Friday 
evening  the  farmers'  institute  banquet 
will  be  held  at  the  Lindell  hotel  at 
6  o'clock.  A  mock  farmers'  institute 
will  be  held  in  place  of  having  a 
toast  list. 

Agricultural    Extension  Conference 

Assembly  Hall,  Room  306,  Agricultural  Hall 
Friday.    January    24 — Forenoon 
Report     of      last     year's     work — H.  J. 
Gramlich. 

New  lines  of  extension  work,  farm  dem- 
onstrations— C.  W.  Pugs'ey. 

Boys'  and  girls'  clubs — Miss  Huldah 
Peterson. 

What  should  agricultural  extension  mean? 
— Hon.    George   Coupland,  Elgin. 

Noon — Special    Speakers'  Conference 
Room    206,    Agricultural  Hall 

It  is  desired  that  all  institute  speakers 
should  be  present.  The  extension  officer 
has  some  matters  to  present  to  the  speakers, 
and  desires  suggestions  from  them  looking 
to  the  betterment  of  the  work.  Lunches 
will  be  served. 

Afternoon 

Assembly  Hall.  Room  306,  Agricultural  Hall 

Merrick  county  demonstration  work — H. 
G.  Taylor,  Central  City.  Discussion  led  by 
V.  S.  Culver,  Central  City. 

Woman's  clubs  for  rural  communities — 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Long,  Holdrege.  Discussion  by 
the  conference. 

How  our  farmers'  institutes  might  be 
made  more  efficient — Mrs.  E.  Wilhelm,  Bru- 
ning.      Discussion    by   the  conference. 

Speakers'  observations  on  work  in  the 
field. — E.  P.  Brown,  Davey.  Discussion  by 
the  conference. 

Farmers'  institute  banquet.  Lindell  hotel, 
6  p.  m.     Price  per  plate  $1. 

Nebraska    Corn    Improvers'  Association 

City  Auditorium 
Monday,  January  20 — Forenoon 
The  corn  and  apple  show  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public. 

Afternoon 

Stock  Judging  Pavilion.    University  Farm 

How  it  looks  to  the  young  man — A.  E. 
Anderson,  Wayne. 

How  it  looks  to  the  man  with  land  to 
rent — D.   S.   Dalby,  Beatrice. 

How  it  looks  to  the  man  who  has  made 
a   start — H.    F.    Mcintosh,  Alda. 

The    Marketing   of   Farm  Produce 

Marketing  for  greatest  profit  under  pres- 
ent market  system — G.  O.  Virtue,  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Co-operative     marketing  —  O. 
blaser,  Brunswick. 

Rural   banking   in   Europe — L. 

Evening 

The  Corn  Growers'  banquet  at  the  Lin- 
dell hotel,  6:30. 

Tuesday,  January  21 — Forenoon 
Stock    Judging    Pavilion,    University  Farm 

How  to  cultivate  corn — C.  Y.  Thompson, 
West  Point. 

Experiences  as  to  time  and  depth  of 
plowing.  Discussions  by  practical  Nebraska 
farmers:  John  Herold.  Lewiston;  Ray  Miller, 
Greenwood;  J.  D.  Ream,  Broken  Bow;  A. 
R.  Wilson,  Belvidere;  W.  P.  Snyder,  North 
Platte. 

Seedbed  preparation  (illustrated  with 
lantern) — W.  M.  Jardine.  agricultural  ex- 
periment station,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


F.  Dorn- 
S.  Herron. 


Afternoon 

The  fertility  of  Nebraska  soil — F.  J 
Alway,   Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 

The  relation  of  bacteria  to  soil  fertility 
— H.    H.   Waite,    University   of  Nebraska. 

How  to  maintain  the  productivity  of  east 
era  Nebraska  soil — E.  P.  Brown. 

How  to  maintain  the  productivity  of 
western  Nebraska  soil — W.  P.  Snyder. 

Experiences  with  commercial  fertilizers 
and  manure — Will  Lonergan,  Florence. 

The  Proper  handling  of  barnyard  manure 
— F.    W.   Chase.   Pawnee  City. 


Nebraska  State  Dairymen  s  Association 

Sessions   held   in   assembly   room    in  new 
Plant    Industry   building,    University  Farm 
Wednesday,    January    22 — Forenoon 

One  season's  experience  in  farm  demon 
stration  work — Prof.  V.   S.  Culver. 

Operating  a  dairy  farm  and  introducing 
dairy  cattle  in  a  community — E.  W.  Fro:t. 

Ice  cream:  A  dainty  and  nourishing 
product;  its  relation  to  the  dairy  industry 
— Robert  W.  McGinnis1. 

Cow  testing  associations — Will  Forbes 
United    States    Department    of  Agriculture. 

Cow  testing  associations  in  Nebraska. — 
Prof.   J.    H.  Frandsen. 

Thursday,   January  23 — Forenoon 
Creamery  Men's  Day 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  dairy  industry 
— Prof.   E.   M.  Little. 

Business  efficiency  of  the  milk  producers. 
—  Edward  Martin. 

Present  cos't  of  milk  production — A.  J 
Glover,  editor  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

Afternoon — 1  O'Cloek 

Work  of  the  Nebraska  dairy  commission 
— N.   P.  Hansen. 

Practical  ideas  of  a  territory  superin 
tendent — J.    E.'  Vogel. 

Effect    of    oleomargarine     legislation  oi 
Nebraska  dairymen — Prof.  G.  L.  McKay. 
Friday.    January  24, — Forenoon 

Businets  session  of  Dairy  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association. 

Needed  dairy  buildings  on  University 
Farm — Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen  and  Dean  E 
A.  Burnett. 

Silo  experience  in  Nebraska.  To  be  dis- 
cussed by  men  having  practical  experience 
with  silos,  and  living  In  the  state. 

Afternoon 

Silo  experience  in  Nebraska — continued 
Dairy    cow     judging    demonstration,  Ne- 
braska dairy   cattle   judging  team. 

4:00 — Cow  judging  contest,  E.  W.  Frost 
superintendent. 


Nebraska  Home  Economics  Association 

Home  Economics  Building,  University  Fan 
Wednesday.   January   22 — Forenoon 
Paper — Teaching    children    the    ethics  of 
expenditure — Mrs.  R.   L.   Hoff.  Bethany. 

Cooking  demonstration — students  Home 
economics  department 

Afternoon 

Planting  and  arrangement  of  home 
grounds  and  gardens — Mrs.  Dunman,  Uni- 
versity Farm. 

Demonstration — Labor  saving  appliances 
in  the  home — Miss  Loomis.  head  of  depart- 
ment of  home  economics.  University  -  of 
Nebraska. 

Thursday,    January   23 — Forenoon 

Round  table.     Conducted  by  the  president. 

Paper— The  water  supply  on  the  farm — 
Prof.  L.  W.  Chase. 

Address — Mrs.  T.  J.  Gist,  president  Ne- 
braska   Federation    of   Women's  clubs. 

Demonstration — Textile: — By  Miss  Davis, 
home  economics  department.  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Demonstration — Home  nursing. 


Pure  Grain  and   Seed  Growers'  Association 

R,  105,  Horticultural  Hall,  University  Farm 
Wednesday,    January    22 — Afternoon 

President — W.  D.  Stelk,  Grand  Island. 

Secretary — T.    A.    Kiesselbacli.  Lincoln. 

1:00 — President's  address. 

The  state's  need  for  a  pure  seed  growers' 
association — W.  D.  Stelk. 

Pure  seed  growers'  organizations  in  other 
states — J.  A.  Ratcliff,  Lincoln. 

Maintaining  a  special  seed  plat — F.  A. 
Swanson.  Stromsburg. 

Care  in  handling  seed — W.  F.  Johnson, 
Harvard. 

Establishing  a  reputation — Frank  Ri  t, 
Humboldt. 


Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers 

Stock  Judging  Pavilion,  University  Farm 
Wednesday,    January    22 — Afternoon 

Why  Nebraska  sheep  breeders  and  'wool 
growers  should  organize  into  state  asso- 
ciation— George  Allen,  Lexington. 

Breeds  of  sheep  best  suited  to  Nebraska 
farms — Robert   Taylor,  Abbott. 

Sheep  feeding  as  an  industry  and  how  it 
is  managed — W.  A.  McCullough,  Central  City. 

How  tc  make  the  farm  flock  most  profit- 
able— Charles  Lemley,   Rising  City. 

Pure  bred  sheep — fraud  and  deception  in 
fitting  for  show — G.   W.   Hervey,  Omaha. 


130  DUROC  Bred  SOWS 

130  choice  sows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  Col.  LaFollette,  C.  H. 
Colonel  and  Count  Medoc.  Also  20  spring  boars  and  all  my  herd  boars. 
These  must  be  closed  out  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  50  bead  of  choice 
sows  FEBRUARY  10TH,  AT  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA. 

Forty  foot  diameter  sale  tent  for  rent.  State  agent  for  Black  Diamond 
Stock  Powders  and  Dip.  Absolutely  the  best  conditioner  on  the  market. 
Try  100  pounds  and  be  convinced.    Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  state. 

Write  for  catalog  of  sow  sale. 

FRANK  ALDRITT 

137  NORTH  25TH  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  as  carefully 
as  you  do  every  other  part  of  the  paper. — -3.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


State  Swine  Breeders'  Association 

Stock    Judging    Pavilion,    University  Farm 
Wednesday,    January    22 — Forenoon 
Establishing    and    handling    a    pure  bred 
herd  of  swine — Samuel   McKelvie,  Fairfield. 
Prolific   swine — Prof.   Ellis  Rail. 
Feeding  experiments — Prof.  W.  P.  Snyder. 
Swine  in   Nebraska — Hon.   C.   H.  Sloan. 
Afternoon 

How  hog  cholera  serum  is*  made  and 
used — Dr.  Kirk  W.  Stonder,  Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Developing  the  swine  industry — Governor 
John   H.  Morehead. 

The  control  of  hog  cholera — Dr.  Paul 
Fischer,  state  veterinarian,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Beef    Cattle    Breeders'  Association 

Judging   Pavilion,    University  Farm 
Thursday,    January    2  3 — Forenoon 
Who    will    produce    the    feeders    for  th<i 
future? — A.  C.  Davenport,  manager  Journal- 
Stockman,    South  Omaha. 

Past  experiences  in  cattle  feeding — H.  L. 
McKelvie,  Fairfield. 

The    production    of    beef    in  Nebraska. — 
Prof.   H.   R.    Smith,    department   of  animal 
husbandry.   University   of  Minnesota. 
Noon   hour:     Business  meeting. 

Afternoon 

The  selection  of  breeding  stock — R.  K. 
Bliss,  professor  of  animal  husbandry.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

Co-operation  of  livestock  men  and  their 
interests — A.  F.  Stryker.  secretary  South 
Omaha   Livestock  Exchange. 


History  of  the  Red  Polls^Charles  Graff, 
Bancroft. 

Local  livestock  organizations  —  George 
Christopher,  Simeon. 

Evening — Lincoln  Hotel 

6:30 — Business  meeting  of  Nebraska  Im- 
proved Livestock  Breeders'  Association,  fol- 
lowed by   a  banquet.     Plates,  $1. 


Good  Roads  Association 

Lincoln   Hotel — 10    A.  M. 
Wednesday,    January  22 
Prominent  good  roads  speakers  will  be  in 
attendance   to   discuss   Nebraska   road  con- 
ditions. 


Nebraska    Horse    Breeders'  Association 

Stock  Judging  Pavilion,  University  Farm 
Tuesday,    January    21 — Forenoon 

Growing  draft  horses  in  Nebraska — 
Joseph  C.  Rhea,  Arlington. 

The  Shetland  pony  and  the  child — W.  J. 
Thompson,  Dorchester. 

Future  of  the  horse  market — Frank  B. 
Graham.  editor  the  American  Breeder, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Afternoon 

Horse   breeding — Frank   B.  Graham. 

Legis'ating  Nebraska  horse  breeding — 
H.  J.  McLaughlin,  Doniphan. 

Horse  judging  demonstration  and  contest. 
Conducted  by  Howard  J.  Gramlich. 


State  Beekeepers'  Association 

Room  305,   Agricultural  Hall 
Wednesday,   January  22 — Afternoon 

The  relation  of  domestic  and  wild  bees 
to  the  seed  crop  of  our  leguminous  and 
forage  plants — Prof.  Myron  H.  Swenk,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

Beekeeping  in  a  city  back  yard — Sergeant 
H.  C.  Cook,  Omaha. 

Thursday,    January    23 — Afternoon 

Exhibiting  and  judging  honey  at  fairs — 
Frank  G.  Odell,  Lincoln. 

Sweet  clover — Louis  Macey,  North  Platte. 

Marketing  honey — Thos.  Atkinson,  Cozad. 

Question  box  conducted  by  E.  Whit- 
cpmb.  Friend. 


DEFEASE  OF  ENGLISH  SPARROW 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Much  has 
been  written,  in  prose  and  poetry,  of 
bird  lore.  We  are  told  of  the  good 
birds  and  the  bad  birds;  which  to 
protect  and  which  to  destroy;  but  has 
anyone  ever  written  a  word  of  praise 
for  that  modestly-dressed  little  bird 
with  its  one  querulous  note,  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow?  If  so,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

I  once  believed  it  to  be  a  worthless 
bird,  but  have  begun  to  think  differ- 
ently of  late.  We  have  all  noticed 
how  it  adapts  itself  to  almost  any 
condition.  They  will  build  their  nests 
nearly  anywhere  but  on  the  ground, 
and  though  they  nest  about  the  farm 
buildings  for  the  most  part,  if  we 
gave  them  the  opportunity  would  they 
not  go  to  the  fields  and  live  upon 
grasshoppers  and  seeds?  I  "believe 
so,  and  the  reason  for  my  opinion 
is  this: 

Four  years  ago  we  bought  a  hay 
stacker,  upon  which  is  a  box  for 
weights.  It  was  set  up  in  a  large 
alfalfa  field,  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  any  house.  In  June  when  we 
commenced  to  stack  we  discovered 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sparrow  raising  their 
family  of  six  in  the  box.  We  sup- 
posed the  old  birds  would  be  fright- 
ened away  by  our  work,  but  no  such 
thing  happened.  That  hungry  brood 
was  given  a  meal  every  few  minutes 
— not  of  fruit  or  grain,  but  of  big  fat 
grasshoppers.  And  every  year  since 
then  the  story  has  been  repeated.  At 
the  rate  I  have  seen  these  birds  feed 
their  young  I  think  each  one  must 
eat  bushels  of  insects  every  year. 

If  English  sparrows  will  build 
their  nests  in  fields  and  live  upon 
grasshoppers  when  a  building  place 
is  provided,  I  think  they  should  be 
given  a  chance.  I  know  they  will  eat 
small  grain  when  it  is  ripening  or  in 
the  shock,  but  who  would  not  be 
willing  to  give  a  bushel  of  grain  to 
be  rid  of  that  amount  of  injurious 
insects?  IVAN  L.  LEICH. 

Custer  Co. 


FOUNDING  CALICO  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  of  my  calico  corn. 
It  is  more  or  less  of  a  mixture;  a 
product  of  my  own  selection.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago,  or  more,  I  was  rais- 
ing a  large-eared  variety  of  pure 
calico  corn  that  was  somewhat  later 
maturing  than  what  I  have  now. 
Since  I  have  lived  on  this  place  I 
have  tried  ten  kinds  of  yellow  corn 
and  five  kinds  of  white,  besides  ob- 
serving the  performance  of  other 
kinds  of  both  yellow  and  white  grown 
by  the  neighbors.  I  had  some  pure 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent  direct  from 
Illinois  that  I  liked  very  much,  so 
one  spring  I  mixed  up  a  batch  of  half 
and  half  Reid's  and  calico.  Since 
that  time  I  have  selected  my  seed 
corn  very  carefully,  but  have  not 
mixed  it  up  any  more.  There  is  a 
different  type  of  calico  corn — a  rough- 
topped  kernel.  My  calico  corn  is 
smooth-topped  and  flinty.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  corn  and  does  well  here; 
but  a  calico  corn  is  not  popular  like 
a  straight-colored  variety. 

Cass  Co.  M.  E.  BUSHNELL. 


Wednesday,  January  8,  1913. 
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H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

The  services  of  our  field  man  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  ■public  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

Walker's  Big  Type  Poland  Sows 
Many  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  inter- 
ested ir  an  announcement  concerning  the 
annual  bred  sow  sale  of  Thomas  F.  Walker 
<>i  Son,  Alexandria,  Nebraska,  to  be  held  in 
Fairbury,  February  15.  This  sale  event  is 
looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  parties 
in  the  market  for  big  type  Poland  China 
sows,  and  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  Mr. 
Walker's  offering  this  year  represents  a 
very  valuable  class  of  big  type  Polands. 
There  will  be  fifty  head,  consisting  of 
twenty-three  fall  yearlings,  thirty  choice 
spring  gilts',  three  fall  boars  and  two  aged 
sows.  The  two  fall  boars  are  strictly 
herd  headers  by  the  great  Blue  Valley,  and 
out  of  Blue  Valley  Satin  2d  by  First  Look. 
As  an  attraction,  and  Lot  1  in  the  sale,  is 
the  above  mentioned  sow,  Blue  Valley  2d, 
bred  for  March  1  farrow  to  Blue  Valley.  A 
large  part  of  the  gilts  are  sired  by  the 
great  boar.  Blue  Valley,  to  our  notion  one 
of  the  leading  big  type  specimens.  The 
offering  is'  bred  to  Blue  Valley  and  Blue 
Valley's  Orange.  Blue  Valley's  Orange  is 
by  the  great  Big  Orange.  This  pig  is; 
claimed  to  be  one  of  the  most  sensational 
big  type  pigs  sold  last  year,  and  was  the 
top  of  Mr.  James'  October  2  sale.  His 
litter  brother  was  the  top  of  Mr.  James' 
August  sale,  the  two  being  the  highest 
priced  boars*  sold  in  Iowa  last  year.  An 
interesting  catalog  of  this  sale  will  convey 
information  regarding  the  best  bunch  of 
sows  ever  sold  by  Thomas  F.  Walker  & 
Son.  Send  for  one  and  kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

Robert  Leisy's  Important  Duroc  Sale 
Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Nebraska,  an  ag- 
gressive and  progressive  young  Duroc 
breeder,  will  sell  a  valuable  lot  of  Duroc 
Jersey  st.ws  on  February  6,  the  day  follow- 
ing the  Wallace  sale,  and  at  his  farm, 
adjoining  the  Wallace  farm.  Robert  Leisy 
is  entitled  to  special  credit  for  his  ability 
as  a  Duroc  breeder  and  we  know  that 
parties  who  attend  this  sale  will  be  pleased 
with  the  excellence  of  his  offering.  He 
understands  the  problem  of  selecting  good 
type  and  of  getting  a  respectable  growth 
on  his  pigs  in  their  first  twelve  months. 
This  last  statement  will  be  fully  verified 
by  an  inspection  of  the  twenty-three  spring 
gilts  included  in  his  sale  offering.  These 
gilts  will  average  between  350  and  400 
pounds  by  sale  day,  and  we  believe  will 
be  the  biggest  gilts  for  their  ages  of  any 
breed  to  be  sold  at  auction  this  winter. 
This'  is  a  broad  assertion,  but  from  present 
indications  it  will  be  borne  out.  These 
gilts  are  largely  by  Model  Boy,  fourth  prize 
junior  yearling  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
last  fall,  by  Model  Goods  by  Golden  Model 
2d.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Leisy 
has  much  of  this  line  of  breeding  In  his 
herd  he  has  decided  to  sell  Model  Boy  in 
this  sale.  Believe  me.  this  is  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  buy  a  valuable  herd  boar,  and 
there  should  be  liberal  competition  for 
him.  He  is  a  hog  of  average  size  and 
good  type  and  his  get  are  ample  recom- 
mendation to  his  value  as  a  sire.  Mr. 
Leisy  produced  and  showed  the  first  prize 
spring  gilt  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
last  fall  and  she  will  be  included  in  this 
sale.  This  fine  gilt  is  bred  to  Model  Boy. 
The  fall  sows  in  this  sale  are  also  a  big, 
heavy-boned,  growthy  lot  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  this  is  one  of  the  very  valuable 
offerings  of  Duroc  Jersey  sows.  An  inter- 
esting catalog  of  this  sale  offering  will  be 
mailed  upon  application. 
Clarence  Wallace's  Great  Duroc  Offering 
It  was  our  recent  pleasure  to  see  the 
offering  of  fifty  head  of  Duroc  Jersey  sows 
to  be  sold  by  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Ne- 
braska, February  5.  Without  use  of  com- 
paratives or  superlatives,  we  believe  that 
this  offering  merits  special  attention  from 
breeders  and  farmers  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  excellent  type,  popular  and  prize 
winning  blood  lines,  immunity  from  cholera 
and  extreme  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
greatest  value  to  the  pork  producer.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  established  a  Duroc  business 
and  built  up  a  class  of  trade  that  needs 
no  comment  from  us  by  reason  of  his  con- 
structive ability  as  a  breeder  of  practical 
big  type  Duroc  Jerseys.  His  sales  have 
been  well  attended  and  the  offering  sold 
at  remunerative  prices,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  buyer  has  always  gotten  the  full 
worth  of  his  money.  Wallace's  Wonder, 
the  great  Crimson  Wonder  Again  boar  that 
has  done  so  much  in  building  up  this  herd, 
is  tjie  sire  of  twenty  head  of  fine,  big  year- 
ling sows  in  this  sale.  Mr.  Wallace  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  this  valuable  hog 
early  in  the  fall  and  this  sale  will  give  one 
of  the  last  opportunities  to  buy  the  get  of 
Wallace's  Wonder.  The  offering  is  bred  to 
Golden  Model  4th  by  Golden  Model  2d, 
Fancy  Wonder  and  G  &  C's  Select.  Golden 
Model  4th  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  that 
popular  prize  winning  strain  of  Durocs,  the 
"Golden  Models."  and  is  got  by  Golden 
Model  2d.  and  from  this  litter  came  three 
champions.  Golden  Model  4th  being  one  of 
them.  Golden  Model  4th  sired  the  first  and 
second  prize  pigs  in  a  number  of  leading 
shows  ir  1911,  and  sired  the  first  prize 
spring  boar  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
last  year.  This  pig  was  out  of  a  Wallace's 
Wonder  dam.  Fancy  Wonder  is  by  Coi. 
Tippy  and  out  of  Wonder  Girl  by  Wallace's 
Wonder  and  was  second  prize  junior  year- 
ling at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  last  year. 
He  is  an  attractive  hog  of  good  type,  in 
fact  of  unusual  show  type,  has  even  lines, 
heavy  bone  and  good  feet,  and  a  very  fancy 
head  and  ear,  and  as  prominent  ah  eye  as 
we  have  ever  seen.  A  large  part  of  the 
offering  are  mated  with  Golden  Model  4th 
and  Fancy  Wonder,  either  of  which  should 
make  a  great  cross  with  the  fine  lot  of  big 
sows  in  this  sale.  Three  head  are  bred  to 
G  &  C's  Select  by  Chief  Select.  This  pig 
was  the  top  of  William  Reed's  sale  in  Iowa 
last  fall  and  considered  by  Mr.  Reed  as  the 
best  prospect  raised  by  him  last  season. 
We  urge  that  liberal  application  be  made 
for  a  catalog  of  this  sale  as  the  offering  is 
one  of  extreme  value  that  has  been  pro- 
duced   under    competent    management  and 


that  will  be  sold  strictly  upon  its  merit. 
Catalog  is  of  interest  to  parties  in  the 
market  for  practical,  big,  immune  Duroc 
Jersey  sows.  Kindly  mention  The  Ne- 
braska  Farmer   when  writing. 

Important  Sale  of  Percherons 
On  February  5  at  Hastings,  Nebraska, 
under  the  management  of  D.  D.  Case, 
Giltner.  Nebraska,  will  be  held  an  impor- 
tant sale  of  Percheron  horses,  consisting 
of  the  entire  herds  of  Mr.  Case  of  Giltner 
and  L.  M.  Phelps,  Trumbull,  Nebraska. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  in  the  Perch- 
eron hoi  se  business  for  a  number  of  years, 
during  which  time  they  have  produced 
some  of  the  high  class  drafty  kind  that 
have,  been  put  on  the  market  and  repre- 
sented in  leading  shows  in  the  state.  The 
herd  of  Mr.  Phelps  has  been  established 
along  the  lines  of  greatest  merit  and 
representation  of  the  Percheron  breed,  and 
is  very  uniform  in  type  and  practically  all 
solid  blacks.  The  foundation  was  made 
from  a  span  of  matuse  mares  and  three 
yearling  colts,  which  represent  the  basis 
for  the  excellent  consignment  he  is  making 
to  this  sale.  One  of  these  mares  has  pro- 
duced him  six  colts.  His  herd  horse,  Monico, 
by  Cou>ine,  is  one  of  the  fine  specimens  of 
the  Percheron  breed,  and  has  sired  a  great 
string  of  colts  throughout  that  commun- 
ity. He  is  a  big  black  typy  horse,  and 
thirteen  head  of  Mr.  Phelp's  consignment 
are  sited  by  him.  Mr.  Phelps  consigns 
eight  mares,  three  yearling  fillies,  one  wean- 
ling, five  stallions  of  serviceable  ages  and 
six  yearling  and  weanling  stallions.  This 
consignment  of  good  type  Percherons  should 
appeal  to  the  practical  horsemen  as  they 
represent  honest  values  from  a  practical 
breeder  and  have  been  produced  under  prac- 
tical farm  conditions.  Mr.  Case  is  putting 
in  a  fine  string  of  mares  and,  withal, 
the  offering  is  one  of  interest  and  value  to 
parties  who  would  buy  additional  founda- 
tion stock  or  make  a  start  in  the  Percheron 
business.  The  writer  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentlemen  making  this 
sale,  having  been  raised  in  a  neighboring 
community  to  them,  and  is  pleased  to 
recommend  this  offering  to  Nebraska 
Farmer  readers  and  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
men consigning  these  horses  are  upright 
and  worthy  in  every  respect.  Announce- 
ment of  this  sale  will  appear  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  columns,  and  we  ask  that 
you  apply  for  catalog  to  D.  D.  Case, 
Giltner,  Nebraska. 

SHORTHORN     SALE    AVERAGES  $114.50 

A  large  crowd  of  representative  stock- 
men and  breeders  attended  the  Callahan- 
Hall  Shorthorn  sale  at  Columbus,  January  2, 
and  the  offering  sold  at  very  good  prices 
and  was  in  strong  demand.  Considering 
the  plain  condition  of  the  cattle,  we  think 
this  is  one  of  the  best  sales  we  have  at- 
tended in  a  good  many  months  and  it  is 
further  indication  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  good  cattle.  The  bulls  averaged  $141 
per  head  and  the  entire  qffering  was  con- 
sumed in  a  short  time,  and  more  could 
have  been  sold  at  figures  up  to  the  average 
made.  The  cattle  were  of  dependable 
breeding  and  a  practical  kind,  having  been 
raised  under  average  farm  conditions  and 
the  result  of  this  sale  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  buyers  appreciated  the  cattle  even 
though  they  were  in  plain  farm  condition. 
The  list  of  buyers  and  prices  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  Col.  Callahan  con- 
ducted the  sale,  assisted  by  Col.  Bruce 
Webb.  Below  is  list  of  sales  of  $90  and 
over: 

1 —  Gates   &    Mains.    Albion  $170.00 

2 —  D.  D.  Roberts,  Platte  Center.  .  .  .  105.00 

3 —  Jerry    Grady.    Schuyler   112.50 

4—  Jerry    Grady    102.50 

5 —  Charles    Welch,    Columbus   212.50 

0 — D.    D.    Roberts    146.00 

7 —  Adam    Schmidt,    Richland   95.00 

8 —  H.    Albers,    Columbus   112.50 

9 —  Tra  Gates,  Columbus    120.00 

11 —  Jerry    Grady    100.00 

12 —  J.    P.    Binder.    Schuyler........  104.00 

14 — I-.    P.    Carstenson,   Columbus....  91.00 

22 —  J.    Egglin,    Columbus  115.00 

23 —  O.  E.  Wade  &  Son,  Rising  City.  146.00 

24 —  William    Bucher,    Columbus....  140.00 

25 —  J.    P.    Binder....'   165.00 

26 —  William   Newman,    Columbus....  127.50 

27—  Charles    Mumm.    Yutan   120.00 

28 —  Gates  &   Mains    161.00 

29—  Adam     Schmidt    97.00 

3C — Mr.    Markert.    Columbus   125.00 

31 —  Charles  Mumm    90.00 

32 —  William    Newman   ■   127.50 

321/4— H.    Albers    126.00 

33 —  J.   F.   Dineen.   Columbus   105.00 

34 —  John  Gallup,  Waverly    212.50 

35 —  J.     F.     Dineen   105.00 

36 —  Sam    Imhoff,     Duncan   121.00 

37 —  John  A.   Schulz,   Yutan   106.00 

39 — John    Gallup    142.00 

SHOULD  STUDY  ROTATIONS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  notice  the 
discussions  in  your  column  under  the 
heading,  "Alfalfa  in  Rotation,"  and 
consider  this  a  very  timely  subject, 
as  it  is  certainly  of  great  importance 
to  determine  the  exact  effect  of  alfalfa 
on  the  soil  in  relation  to  other  crops. 
The  question  should  be  given  imme- 
diate and  thorough  investigation  by 
experiment  stations  all  over  the 
country.  Theoretically  alfalfa  in  the 
rotation  is  a  good  thing,  but  the 
question  is,  is  it  beneficial  in  prac- 
tice? My  personal  observations  are 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant 
any  decided  opinion,  and  for  that 
reason  I  hope  to  see  the  discussion 
continued.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  it  pays  to  raise 
alfalfa.  The  only  doubt  I  have  is 
whether  or  not  it  pays  to  break  it  up 
after  a  few  years  of  hay  cropping,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  get 
this  problem   cleared  up. 

ANTON  E.  NELSON. 

Polk  Co. 


A  furnace  affords  a  place  to  burn 
old  fence  posts  and  other  miscella- 
neous bits  of  fuel  that  would  make  a 
litter  if  brought  into  the  living  room 
to  burn  in  a  heating  stove. 


Breeders'  Sale  ef  PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN 

Stallions  and  Mares 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  22-23,  '13 

60  Head 

40  Mares— 20  Stallions 

40  Imported  and  Home-bred- 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Mares  and  Fillies 

The  mature  mares  are  all  regular  producers  and  are  in  foal  to  the  best 
 ;  stallions   of  the  breed  

20  PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Representing  the  choicest  blood  lines,  individual  worth  and  merit 

The  consigners  to  this  sale  are  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  offering.  These 
consigners  are  the  well  known  breeders:  W.  H.  Kerr. .  Bennington ;  P.  A.  Stooker, 
Dunbar;  Straub  Brothers,  Avoca :  W.  C.  Hayhurst.  Shelby;  George  Clark, 
Lincoln;   H.   K.   Frantz.   Havelock,   and    Arthur    Reynolds'.  Milf'ord. 

This  auction  on  the  above  dates  will  commence  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  each 
day.     Ir   you   are   looking   for   good   ones,    this   two   days'   sale   interests  you. 

The  Big,  Useful  Kind 

With  g:ood,  clean,  heavy  bone.  Horses  that  are  right.  For  catalogs  address 
either   of   the   following : 

H.  K.  Frantz,  Havelock,  Neb.,  or  C.  F.  Way,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


('OK.   Z.   S.    BRANSON,  Auctioneer. 


Dispersion  Sale  of  BALTZ'S  Big  Type  Immune 

Poland  China  Bred  Sows 

To  be  held  at  the  farm  south  of 

Fremont,  Neb.,  Friday,  Jan.  24,  '13 

50  head  consisting  of  20  mammoth  tried  sows,  15  fall  gilts, 
a  choice  line  of  spring  gilts  and  the  two  herd  boars, 
"Henry's  Expansion"  and  "Gold  Dust  Hadley" 


BALTZ'S  VALUABLE  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  OFFERING 

On  the  above  date,  Herman  Baltz  will  sell  his  entire 
herd  of  big  type  Poland  China  sows,  the  offering  con- 
stituting a  class  of  big  type  brood  sows  that  are  hard  to 
excel.  Mr.  Baltz  has  constructed  this  herd  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  big  type  stuff  of  real  merit,  and  it  is  only  on 
account  of  discontinuing  his  farming  operations  that  he 
would  dispose  of  a  large  part  of  this  offering. 

The  entire  offering  is  immune.  It  contains  many  sows  that  weigh 
from  650  to  750  pounds,  and  that  represent  such  big  type  sires  as  Big 
Victor;  Hess'  Jumbo;  B's  Great  Hadley:  Henry's  Expansion  by  Dorr's 
Expansion;  Ponder  Model;  Wade's  Jumbo  and  Gold'Dust  Hadley.  The 
offering  is  in  fine  thrifty  condition  and  a  large  part  of  the  sows  will 
farrow  during  the  latter  part  of  February  and  the  fore  part  of  March. 
The  two  valuable  herd  boars.  Henry's  Expansion  by  Dorr's  Expansion, 
and  Gold  Dust  Hadley  are  included  in  this  sale.  A  catalog  and  informa- 
tion regarding  this  offering  is  now  ready  for  mailing.  Bids  may  be  sent 
direct  to  Mr.  Baltz  or  in  care  of  Mr.  Baltz  to  Col.  H.  S.  Duncan 
— H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address 

HERMAN  BALTZ,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN.  Auctioneer 
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money 
for  you 


"If  a  man  offered  me  $10,000  to 
give  up  this  valley,  I'd  laugh  at 
him — it  can't  be  beat"  says  J.  L. 
Hougland,  from  Nebraska.  That's 
just  what  you,  too,  would  say  about 

Mimbres  Valley 

of  New  Mexico 

—  if  you  were  out  there  making  twice  us  much 
money  from  lees  land ;  controlling  your  own  water 
supply  and  making  crops  sure ;  and  living  In  a 
valley  so  famous  for  health  that  hundreds  go 
there  each  year  to  get  well. 

Here's  a  proposition  that's  'way  above  the 
ordinary  "irrigation  project."  The  soil  is  rich, 
easily  worked  (silt  and  no  stones)  and  level.  Water 
supply  is  absolutely  pure,  and  inexhaustible. 

No  ditch  system  in  the  Mimbres  Valley.  Each 
farmer  here  is  matter  of  his  own  irrigation  pump- 
ing plant;  has  water  just  when  he  wants  it  and 
just  as  much  as  he  can  use. 

With  rich  soil,  a  pure,  unfailing  water  supply 
and  nine  months  of  wonderful  crop-growing 
weather,  it's  no  wonder  that  farmers  here  make 
50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  $90  per  acre  from 
alfalfa,  $75  per  acre  from  beans,  $85  from  miln 
maize, etc. —  andstill  more  wonderful  profits  from 
truck  and  fruit.  But  the  biggest  part  of  thii 
opportunity  is  that  here,  in  a  fully  developed  sec  - 
tion, a  complete  farm,  equipped  with  your  own 
private  irrigation  plant,  costs  less  than  half  the 
price  asked  by  irrigation  projects  in  undeveloped 
out  of  the  way  places.  Why?  Because  this  sec- 
tion was  founded  and  built  up  by  mining  and 
railroad  industries;  and  it  was  only  three  year* 
ago  that  its  agricultural  wealth  was  known. 

In  those  three  years  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  farmed  and  irrigation  plants  are  being  in- 
stalled at  the  rate  of  25  per  month.  No  man 
can  take  time  about  grasping  this  opportunity. 

Deming,  New  Mexico 

is  the  metropolis  of  this  rich  valley;  a  splendid 
city  of  3,000,  with  fine  buildings,  grammar  and 
high  schools,  electric  light,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tem, paved  streets,  etc.  —  as  fine  a  town  as  you'd 
want  to  see ;  and  a  good  local  market.  The  nearby 
mining  towns  offer  high  prices  for  farm  products. 

The  health-bringing  climate  alone  has  attracted 
thousands  to  this  section.  Being  so  high  (4,300 
feet),  the  summer  days  are  pleasant  and  the 
nights  very  cool ;  and  being  so  far  South,  tbt 
winters  are  very  short  and  mild. 

Get  our  free  book! 

—  telling  you  in  plain  farm  talk  all  about 
the  Mimbres  Valley;  why  folks  are  gain- 
ing wealth  and  health  there;  with  scores 
of  actual  photo  farm  scenes,  some  in  full 
color;  and  actual  statements  from  men 
who  have  lived  in  all  parts  of  America 
but  say  that  "this  valley  can't  be  beat." 
Sec'y,  102  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Deming,  N.  M. 


Gel  A  Canadian  Home 

Western  Canada's 

Free  Homestead  Area 

The  Province  of  I  has  several 

Manitobafe/0^: 

trlcts  that  afford  rare  opportu- 
nity to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  laud  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
and  In  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail- 
ways Convenient;  Soli  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home- 
steads may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 
For  Further  Particular*,  addreso 


m 

iff'*' 
step 

r  v 

■a»v*r . 


W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


U  S.  FREE  HOMESTEAD  LANDS 

N'£W  ATLAS  (Copyrighted)  Just  issued  in  4  colors,  size 
10x16,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  National  Forests,  con- 
tains G  colored  maps—Colorado, Wyoming. Utah,  New  M  •  x- 
ico,  Idaho,  Montana.  Tells  about  new  U.S.  3-year  Home- 
stead Law,  Carey  Act,  Desert  Land  Act,  Mining  Laws. 
Other  valuable  information, up-to-date. Worth  $1.00,  for  50c 
postpaid.*.  Atlas  Dept.,  Denver  Weekly  Post,  Denver,  Colo. 


C.  Q.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Plant  EYergreens 

A  Seward  county  reader  asks  re- 
garding evergreens  for  windbreak 
planting.  He  wishes  to  know  what 
varieties  are  perfectly  hard  in  this 
section,  what  the  average  growth  is 
in  height,  and  how  to  plant  and 
handle  evergreen  trees  for  the  best 
effect  as  wind-breaks. 

For  this  purpose  pines  are  the 
most  satisfactory  trees  to  plant.  They 
grow  more  rapidly  and  make  more 
effective  shelter  than  either  spruce 
or  cedar.  In  Seward  county  the 
Scotch,  Austrian  or  Bull  pines  may 
be  used.  They  are  all  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  section.  The  Scotch  pine  usu- 
ally grows  more  rapidly  for  the  first 
few  years,  but  is  not  so  good  after 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  does  not  live 
so  long  as  the  Austrian  or  Bull. 

These  trees  will  make  an  average 
growth  of  about  two  feet  per  year, 
and  although  this  seems  slow  when 
compared  with  some  of  the  deciduous 
sorts,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  much 
better  protection  is  afforded  by  these 
than  by  the  same  number  of  the 
fastest-growing  of  other  sorts.  The 
pines  grow  compact  and  hold  the 
foilage  the  year  through,  so  it  is 
there  for  service  during  winter  when 
the  deciduous  sorts  are  bare  of 
leaves  and  when  protection  is  most 
needed.  The  added  cheerfulness  of 
the  deep  green  color  through  winter 
months,  when  everything  else  is 
brown,  is  also  worth  much  about  the 
home  grounds. 

Many  people  think  evergreens 
very  hard  to  transplant  successfully, 
which  is  a  mistaken  idea.  Evergreens 
if  properly  handled  may  be  trans- 
planted with  but  a  slight  loss,  usu- 
ally. The  roots  must  be  kept  moist 
at  all  times,  however,  when  out  of 
the  ground,  while  slight  drying  of  the 
roots  of  deciduous  kinds  is  not  al- 
ways fatal  to  the  trees.  Planters 
should  insist  on  very  careful  pack- 
ing by  the  nurseryman  to  insure  their 
arrival  in  good  condition,  and  then 
special  care  should  be  exercised  in 
planting  out. 

It  is  well  to  prepare  a  thin  mud 
mortar  into  which  the  bundle  should 
be  placed  immediately  on  the  removal 
of  the  packing  about  the  roots.  Each 
tree  should  then  be  taken  separately 
and  immediately  planted.  They 
should  be  set  quite  deep  and  the 
earth  packed  very  solid  about  the 
roots.  No  water  should  be  applied 
until  the  roots  have  been  covered  and 
the  soil  packed,  but  a  pailful  or  two 
of  water  may  then  be  poured  on  if 
the  ground  is  dry.  After  this  has 
settled  away  the  balance  of  the  soil 
may  be  placed  about  the  tree,  leaving 
the  upper  four  inches  of  earth  loose. 
In  applying  water  later  the  loose  soil 
on  top  should  be  removed,  and  after 
the  water  has  been  absorbed  the  soil 
should  be  replaced  lightly  as  before. 

In  this  section,  where  the  air  is 
often  quite  dry  and  there  is  consid- 
erable wind  at  planting  time,  it  pays 
to  protect  the  young  trees  by  placing 
burlap  or  a  similar  covering  about 
them.  Three  stakes  may  be  driven 
about  the  trees  and  old  pieces  of  bur- 
lap tacked  to  these.  With  a  good 
portion  of  the  root  system  cut  off 
but  all  of  the  limbs  and  foilage  re- 
maining when  the  tree  is  trans- 
planted, the  partial  root  system  has 
a  hard  struggle  in  trying  to  supply 
moisture  to  the  whole  top  it  the 
weather  is  dry  and  windy.  A  pro- 
tection against  wind  and  sunshine 
until  the  tree  becomes  established 
will  help  very  materially  to  check 
evaporation. 

Some  planters  use  quick-growing 
deciduous  trees  to  protect  young 
evergreens  until  they  become  well 
established,  when  the  deciduous  trees 
are  removed.  A  row  of  boxelders  or 
cottonwoods  is  usually  planted  a  few 
feet  south  of  the  evergreens  to  break 
the  south  winds.  If  this  can  be  done 
a  year  before  planting  the  ever- 
greens, so  much  the  better.  Clean 
cultivation  should  also  be  given  for 
a  few  years,  or  a  heavy  straw  mulch 
applied,  to  keep  the  soil  free  of  weeds 
and  hold  the  moisture. 


State  and  national  laws  forbid  sell- 
ing impure  food,  but  there  is  nothing 
on  the  statute  books  to  prevent  a 
merchant  from  selling  cloth  that  is 
grossly  adulterated.  Pure  cloth  laws 
must  come  next,  it  seems. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Status  of  Letter  Box 

Is  a  mail  box  fastened  to  a  post 
set  in  the  ground  classed  as  real 
or  personal  property? — Inquisitive, 
Buffalo  Co. 

It  is  personal  property. 


Deed  Illegal  Unless  Voluntary 

If  a  deed  is  signed  by  a  woman  who 
is  deaf  and  who  cannot  read  nor 
write,  and  it  is  not  explained  to  her 
by  the  notary,  is  the  deed  legal? — 
Parmer,  Hall  Co. 

The  statute  provides  that  a  person 
signing  a  deed  must  acknowledge 
same  to  be  his  voluntary  act  and  deed. 
If  the  party  signing  the  deed  did 
not  know  what  she  was  signing,  and 
a  fraud  was  practiced  upon  her  to 
induce  her  to  sign  it,  of  course  the 
deed  would  not  be  binding. 


Note  Holds  Despite  Ejection 

A  owns  the  farm  upon  which  B  is 
living.  A  rents  it  to  B  for  cash  for 
the  year  1913.  B  gives  A  a  note  for 
same,  payable  March  1,  1913,  with  no 
other  lease.  If  B  fails  to  pay  the 
note  when  due,  can  A  put  him  off  the 
farm  at  once;  and  if  so,  will  the  note 
against  B  still  be  good? — Reader, 
Buffalo  Co. 

If  B  fails  to  pay  the  note  when  it 
becomes  due,  A  can  give  him  thirty 
days'  notice  and  put  him  off  the  farm. 
The  note  can  still  be  collected  from  B 
provided  he  is  financially  responsible. 


LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

On  your  Lumber  Bill 

We  Will  Save  You  25  Per  Gent 

in  price  and  deliver  you  better 
grades  than  you  have  had 

You  pay  when  goods  are  re- 
ceived and  found  all  tbere  and 
of  grade  specified. 

H.  F.  Cady  Lumber  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Sow  Sand  Vetch 

For  Hardy  Hay 
and  to  Fertilize 

Griswold's  Hardy  Sand  Vetch 
■will  grow  and  continue  to  grow 
anywhere  and  everywhere  regard- 
1  less  of  extremecold.heatordrought. 
F  Crops  range  from  six  to  ten  tons  per  ! 
1  acre.   Very  rich  in  food  values,  ex-  1 
'  cellent  feed  for  growing  animals  or  ' 
1  milch  cows.  As  a  fertilizer  forworn  out ' 
1  soil  it  is  absolutely  invaluable.  25% 
[better  than  other  methods  of  manuring,  j 
Write  for  pTlces  on  Sand  Vetch,  Sweet  Clover  1 
'  and  Alfalfa. 

GRJSWOLD  SEED  CO. 

I  5  3  South  lOth  Street         Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Mortgage  on  Life  Estate 

A  and  B  are  husband  and  wife.  A 
owned  a  soldier's  homestead  of  160 
acres,  but  in  1900  sold  half  of  it.  In 
his  will  he  provided  that  his  wife 
should  have  the  use  of  the  eighty 
during  her  lifetime;  upon  her  death 
it  is  to  go  to  one  of  the  family.  There 
is  a  small  mortgage  upon  the  life 
estate.  In  case  the  mortgage  owner 
should  foreclose  and  sell  the  land, 
what  would  become  of  the  balance  re- 
maining after  payment  of  the  loan? 
Could  the  widow  use  it  as  she  might 
deem  best?  And  can  a  life  estate  be 
sold  while  the  widow  lives  if  the 
second  party  relinquishes  right  to  the 
land?— P.  L,  J.,  Hall  Co. 

The  mortgage  holder  can  foreclose 
and  sell  the  land  to  satisfy  his  mort- 
gage, and  if  a  residue  is  left  after 
paying  the  mortgage  and  court  costs 
in  full,  the  owner  of  the  life  estate 
would  be  entitled  to  its  use. 

A  life  estate,  if  encumbered,  can  be 
sold  to  satisfy  the  encumbrance  while 
the  owner  of  the  life  estate  lives.  The 
owner  of  a  life  estate  can  give  up  his 
or  her  right  to  it  at  any  time. 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've  been  selling 
"Seeds  and  Plants  that  Grow."   I've  been 

  '  selling  them  direct— at  rock  bottom  prices 

""—no  agents'  commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 

|  Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

|  is  now  ready.  Send  for  it.  It's  the  result  of  27  years' 
xperience.  Lists  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  farm,  garden  and 
|  flower  seeds.  Quotes  lowest  prices,  no  agents'  commission  to  pay. 
|  Here  area  few  of  the  many  bargains.  Apples  80  each  ;Cberry  14oeaoh; 
□  15o  each;  Catalpa  Speciosa  seedlings  8-12  Inch  $1.75  per  1000. 
CQCpi  il  6epkr.Mfied  Colors  Petunias;  lOepkt. 
OrEUlHL  Ex.  Fine  Mixed  Pansles;  lOr  pkf.  Giant 
Ifl.  Aff  AP  Single  Finks;  be  ukt.  Finest  Mixed 
I  lUC  UIIBl   Popples.  80e  worth  for  10c,  postpaid. 

Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard.  1  pay  freigbtoa 
|$10.00treeorderB.  Send  for  catalog,  see  my  prices.  A  postal  brlngsit. 
1  German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Box  145  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Hog-tight  Line  Fence 

Two  years  ago  I  asked  B,  who  owns 
the  land  adjoining  mine,  to  co-operate 
with  me  in  building  a  line  fence.  This 
he  agreed  to  at  the  time,  but  said  he 
was  not  quite  ready  to  do  it  then.  A 
year  later  I  told  him  I  should  com- 
mence building  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  he  still  said  he  was  not  ready  to 
do  his  share.  I  tore  down  the  dilapi- 
dated fence  of  barbed  wire  which  I 
had  put  up  many  years  before  and 
built  in  its  place  one  of  thirty-inch 
hog  netting,  using  one  of  the  old 
barbed  wires  below  and  the  other  two 
above  the  netting,  with  white  cedar 
half-posts  one  rod  apart.  When  the 
fence  was  finished  I  sent  B  a  state- 
ment of  expense  and  asked  him  to  pay 
one-half.  He  has  not  answered  my 
letter,  but  his  tenant,  neighbor  C, 
us^s  the  fence  whenever  he  needs  it. 
I  have  written  B  repeatedly  and  finally 
called  in  person  to  learn  his  reasons 
for  ignoring  my  request.  He  replied 
that  he  did  not  want  such  a  fence 
and  if  he  did  he  would  build  his  own. 
As  I  was  leaving  he  offered  to  pay 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  his 
half,  which  I  refused  to  accept.  Kindly 
advise  me  as  to  my  rights  in  the 
case. — W.  H.  J.,  Lancaster  Co. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  cost 
of  a  division  fence  shall  be  appor- 
tioned equally  between  the  owners  of 
adjacent  land.  The  amount  that  you 
can  recover  would  be  one-half  the 
cost  of  a  lawful  fence,  which,  if  a 
wire  fence,  is  defined  by  the  statute 
as  consisting  of  at  least  four  wires 
of  a  size  not  less  than  No.  9  fencing 
wire  and  well  secured  to  posts.  You 
cannot  require  your  neighbor  to  join 
you  in  constructing  a  hog-tight  fence 
unless  he  so  desires.  You  can  only 
require  him  to  join  you  in  the  cost 
of  a  lawful  fence. 


"More  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  C  AT  A  L,OG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PL.ATT,  MFR. 
BOX  B         STERLING.  ILL. 
Stock  Carried  at  Omaha. 


NURSERY  SNAPS 

SO  Concord  Crapes ,  ♦  ■ 
1 0  Budded  Cherrys ,$1 

Hardy,  vigorous  stock  Is 
guaranteed.  We  quote  all 
nursery  goods  at  ri  gh  t 
irlces — our  reputation  1  s 
ased  on  shipping  only 
thrifty  stock.  Send  for  25c 
Due  Bllland Catalog.  Free 

Falrbury  Nurseries 

Box  P         FiiHBUBT.  Neb. 


CLOVER 


New  Crop 
Iowa  Crown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 

nnTlnspected  Red  Clover.  "aIso  Mammoth  Al- 
sllce.  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 
«*iUflflTU)W  Plus  Crpss,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 
■  ■Hill  I  HI        Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 

Ask  for  samples  and  copy  of  out  special  Clover 
Seed  Circular.  Large  illustrated  wtelOE  of! Seed  tree. 
IOWA  SEED  COMPANY.  Dept.  41     DES  MOINES,  lOWft 

CLOVER  *4Sp 

AND   TIMOTHY  TftrBu. 

investigate — B»si  and  cheapest  Seeding  Knewn. 

Alsilte  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed  Wr.te  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEES  CO..      Box  ">06         Clarlnda,  (ewe 

$8,000.00  DOWN 
GETS  A  BARGAIN 

800  acres  of  excellent  soil,  close  to  a  good 
town.  Land  improved,  pastures  fenced  and 
all  ready  for  business.  This  season's  crop — 
110  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  corn,  hogs,  cattle 
and  machinery — can  go  with  It.  Write  for 
particulars  if  you  have  the  money.  No  trades. 
H.  L.  McKELVTE,  R.  1,  F AIRFIELD,  NEB. 


GUARANTEED  CLOVER  SEED 


IOWA  GROWN,  99%  PURE, 

double  sacked,  safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Prices  right.   Ask  for 
_  wholesale  price  list-"d  big  seed  catalog  Free 
Henry  Field  Seed  Co.,  Bo.  13    Shenandoah,  Iowa,  j 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Wednesday,  January  8,  1913. 
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By  a  Jayhawker 

I  have  many  times  heard  that 
farmers  are  kickers  and  that  nothing 
suits  them.  This  can  be  easily  dis- 
proved by  the  columns  of  The  Ne- 
braska Parmer.  In  every  postal  card 
report  we  find  praise  of  the  weather 
which  shows  that  farmers,  as  well  as 
other  people,  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it.  Our  weather  report  for 
the  week  ending  December  28  and  for 
the  latitude  of  middle  Kansas  is  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  weeks.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  in  the  weather 
line.  Some  are  inclined  to  say  that 
we  are  entitled  to  it  after  last  winter, 
while  a  few  claim  that  a  dry  Decem- 
ber is  always  followed  by  a  poor  crop 
year.  In  justice  to  the  farmers  let 
me  say  that  such  complaints  come 
from  town  and  not  from  the  country. 
All  signs  fail  in  Kansas,  no  matter 
how  well  established  by  tradition 
Grain  is  rather  strong  in  price  now 
and  no  corn  can  be  bought  for  less 
than  45  cents.  Wheat  is  76  cents, 
flour  $1.10  per  forty-eight-pound  sack, 
shorts  $1.10  per  hundred,  and  bran 
even  $1.  Eggs  are  20  cents,  hens  and 
springs  9  cents,  and  cream  brings  32 
cents.  A  good  quality  of  baled  prairie 
hay  sells  on  track  for  about  $7.75, 
while  alfalfa  is  at  least  $2  more  per 
ton.    No  snow  in  sight  yet. 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  reports  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
of  results  of  plowing  up  and  cropping 
alfalfa  stubble.  For  years  we  had 
always  noted  good  crop  results  on 
clover  sod  and  had  supposed  that 
alfalfa  sod  would  be  the  same.  It  is 
only  in  the  last  two  years  that  any 
amount  of  alfalfa  sod  has  been  plowed 
up  around  here  and  the  results  are 
as  our  Nebraska  friends  found  them; 
a  poorer  crop  following,  than  on  land 
that  had  been  in  grain  crops  all  the 
time.  The  soil  seems  to  be  left  light 
and  ashy  and  very  dry.  As  our  sea- 
sons have  been  dry  here  for  the  last 
three  years  it  is  possible  that  lack  of 
moisture  is  responsible  for  poor  re- 
turns, but  our  guess  would  be  that 
continual  cropping  of  alfalfa  takes 
from  the  soil  elements  that  are  not 
too  plentiful.  The  fact  that  there  is 
a  large  stalk  growth  proves  that 
nitrogen  is  plentiful,  but  it  may  be 
possible  that  phosphorus  or  some 
other  element  is  lacking.  I  am  just 
a  plain  farmer  and  am  not  up  on  these 
chemicals,  and  so  perhaps  have  not 
got  hold  of  the  right  term,  but  such 
crops  as  alfalfa  gives  when  taken 
off  for  a  series  of  years  must  take 
something  from  the  soil  even  if  it 
does  return  plenty  of  nitrogen. 

I  note  what  J.  H.  Tubbs  of  Gage 
county,  Nebraska,  says  about  his  ex- 
periments with  listed  and  top-planted 
corn.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  listed  corn  did  not  stand  the 
drouth  better.  Down  here  we  are 
not  very  strong  advocates  of  listed 
corn,  for  our  land  is  heavy  and  our 
springs  and  early  summers  apt  to  be 
wet.  But  of  late  listed  corn  has  been 
by  far  the  best,  and  last  year  on  this 
farm  it  outyielded  top-planted  by  ten 
bushels  per  acre  side  by  side.  The 
top-planted  should  have  been  the 
best,  for  the  ground  was  bluegrass  sod 
plowed  the  fall  before  and  well  disked 
and  harrowed  down  until  an  ideal 
seedbed  was  formed.  Right  beside  it 
we  listed  corn  on  flax  stubble.  The 
top-planted  corn  started  out  the  best 
and  made  a  great  growth  of  stalks, 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  listed 
corn,  but  when  the  dry  weather  came 
the  listed  corn  kept  right  ahead,  made 
good  ears,  and  did  not  seem  to  suffer. 
It  is  likely  that  had  the  summer 
proven  an  average  one  the  top-planted 
corn  would  have  yielded  the  most,  for 
it  had  stalks  for  a  yield  of  sixty 
bushels  per  acre.  As  it  was  it  made 
hardly  twenty,  while  the  listed  corn 
went  well  over  twenty-five  bushels..  If 
we  could  guess  when  the  dry  seasons 
are  coming  we  would  list  then,  but 
we  can  only  trust  to  luck  to  hit  it 
right. 

One  county  in  Kansas — Leaven- 
worth— has  the  much-discussed  officer, 
a  farm  adviser.  Among  the  farmers 
of  this  section  there  is  but  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  farm 
adviser,  and  nine  out  of  ten  look 
upon  it  as  the  establishment  of  an- 
other county  office  to  be  filled  in  the 
course  of  time  by  some  high-salaried 
man.    If  the  adviser  could  be  all  that 


his  advocates  paint  him  he  would  be 
cheap  at  the  price,  but  that  is  just 
the  trouble;  a  man  with  the  qualifica- 
tions given  would  be  worth  so  much 
more  in  other  positions  that  the 
wages  to  be  paid  would  be  no  tempta- 
tion. The  farmers  of  this  section 
expect  that  such  positions  would  be 
filled  with  graduates  of  the  agricul- 
tural school,  which  is  probably  about 
true.  But  why  a  farm  adviser  alone? 
Why  not  send  a  man  around  telling 
merchants  how  to  run  their  business? 
Why  not  have  an  adviser  of  editors 
and  publishers  of  newspapers?  Why 
select  the  farmer  alone  as  being  in 
need  of  a  guardian?  I  do  not  say  it 
to  flatter,  but  it  is  the  truth  that  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  is  of  more  worth 
to  Nebraska  farmers  than  any  farm 
adviser  would  be;  it  is  a  clearing 
house  for  ideas  from  the  farmers 
themselves.  There  is  no  question 
that  could  arise  about  farming  that 
could  not  be  settled  by  farmers  in 
these  columns  better  than  by  any 
high-salaried  farm  adviser.  The 
donaters  of  money  to  get  the  farm 
adviser  started  mean  well,  but  they  do 
not  understand  just  how  things  are. 


Home  Builders !  Send  a  Postal 
and  Save  $500  to  $1,500 


Sappy  corn  suddenly  gets  very 
sound  when  it  freezes.  A  great  many 
people  overlook  this  effect  of  cold 
weather  and  assume  that  the  corn 
has  dried  out.  The  fellow  who  has 
the  corn  when  warm  weather  comes 
discovers  the  mistake,  however.  And 


5,000  Bargain  Catalog  Free 

~  Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  for  oar 
great  big  color-illustrated  Building  Material  Bargain 
Catalog.  Do  thi9at  once.  Don't  make  contracts  or  even 
break  ground  until  you  get  our  6.000  Building  Offers,  which 
will  mean  an  actual  saving  of  $500  to  $1,500  on  the  cost  of 
your  new  house.    Our  immense  Building  Material  Ware- 
houses are  packed  and  jammed  with  brand  new,  extra  quality, 
latest  style,  plain  and  fancy  Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings, 
Porchwork.  Stairwork.  Flooring.  Paint,  Hardware  and  Mill- 
work.  OurLumber  Yards  are  heavily  stocked  with  everything 
in  lumber.    All  offered  nt  sensationally  low  mill  prices,  for 
direct  shipment,  under  an  absolute  guarantee  of  quality,  safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


Lumber  and  Millwork  for  this 
House  (Plan  No.  140).  $699 


BUILDING  PLANS  FURNISHED  FREE 

We  supply  our  customers  complete  Architect's  Blue  Print  Plans,  Specifications,  Working 
Drawings.  List  of  Materials,  etc.,  free  of  charge.   Any  local  architect  would  charge  you 
from  $50  to  $150  for  this  service.   Our  Free  Plan  Book  Rives  you  60  splendid  designs  for 
houses,  cottages  and  bungalows  from  which  to  choose.   If  you  want  this  Plan  Book, 
enclose  10c  to  pay  postage  and  mailing. 

Millwork,  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Flooring^ 
Paint,  Mouldings,  at  50c  on  the  Dollar, 

Gordon-Van  Tine  prices  are  about  50  per  cent  below  the  usual^ 
retail  prices.  No  matter  what  you  are  going  to  build,  our 
5  000  Bargain  Catalog  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO. 

'"'Trrft  r-nrrnp-rl  '-         a  w  Q|-gm| 


Send 
Postal 


Lumber  and  Millwork  for  this  I 
Ho-ise  (Plan  No.  100).  $750  I 


Free  Catalog 


when  cold  weather  doesn't  come  sappy 
corn  is  mighty  hard  to  sell. 


Plan  to  raise  some  eggplant  next 
season.    It's  great! 


PATENTS 


That   Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  AND  SEARCHES  FREE 
Walton  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Waihlngton,  D  C 

To  patronize  advertisers  is  to  stim- 
ulate enterprise. 
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Get  This  Labor  Saver  on 

*£t\  DAYS' 
O W  TRIAL 


Here's  a  wonderful 
labor-saving  de- 
vice for  men  with 
hoisting  to  do;  also 
a  mighty  liberal  plan 
for  trying  it  out.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  tried  this 
plan.  Today  they  are  saving  time, 
money  and  muscle  in  40  different 
ways.  _  ■ 

Jumbo 

Safety  Hoist 
and  Wire  Stretcher 

The  Hall  Hoist  works  like  a  block 
and  tackle.  But,  unlike  the  common 
kind,  the  Hall  Hoist  holds 
the  load  in  mid-air  at  any 
desired  height.  This  is  done 
by  a  patented  self-locking  de- 
vice that  clamps  on  to  the 
pull  rope  the  moment  you 
slack  up  on  it.  The  heavier 
the  load  the  tighter  the  grip, 
yet  released  by  a  mere  turn 
of  the  wrist. 

40  Stunts  Simplified 

The  Hall  Hoist  hauls  up  Ice,  picks  up 
gas  engines,  stretches  wire  fence,  lifts 
wagon  bodies  and  holds  'em 
any  height  while  gears  are 
being  shifted  or  repairs 
made.  One  man  can  swing 
up  a  300-lb.  hcg.  You  don't 
have  to  hang  on  to  the  rope 
nor  make  any  hitches.  Hoist 
load— let  up  on  pull  rope  and 
—gee,  how  that  lock  takes 
hold!  Release  it  — down 
comes  load  easy. 


Durable— Simple 

Made  out  of  best  steel,  the  Hall  Hoist  will 
last  a  lifetime.  The  patented 
self-locking  device  treats  all 
ropes  alike,  whether  they're 
old,  new,  wet  or  frazzled, 
and  is  guaranteed  not  to 
wear  rope  any  more  than 
any  block  and  tackle. 

If  not  sold  by  your  hard- 
ware dealer. don't  wait  aday 
before  writing  for  our  great 
30-day  Trial  Offer. 

Send  your  name  and  your 
dealer's  NOW.  Back  will 
come  catalog  and  the  sim- 
ple details  of  our  big  offer. 
Write  tonight. 

HALL  MFG.  CO. 

905  Main  St.,  Monticello,  la. 


Besides  Jnmho 
Hoiat  und  Wire 
Stretcher  wo 
make9sizes  Safe- 
ty Hoists.  Cap. 
400  lbs.  to  4  tons. 


1 


am 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 

freight  prepaid. 
Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses.  Cat- 
tle. Sheep,  Hogs.  Poultry.  Etc. 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 
We  save  you  big  money—  give  you  highest 
.   Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
4*2  THE  BROWN  PENCE  9  WIRE  CO.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  44  Monde,  lad 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  14c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,.. .21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence..2254c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
LMany  styles  and  heights    Our  large  Free  Catalog 
[contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  34  Winchester,  Ind. 


Mahay  Lee 


New  Principles   in  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,    ventilation  and 
moisture.  The  Maiidy  Lee  is  cer- 
tain, simple,  ens v  t  o  operate.   No  chance  for  mistakes, 
simplv  follow  plain  rules.   Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  and 
Lee's  famous  Germozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  COMPA>Y, 
1134  Harney  Street,  Omaha*  Neb. 


POULTRY 


SHOEMAKER'S 

"~iK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanao  lor  I91S  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  platesof  fowls  truetolife.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  ahout  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  huildthem.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chinkendom.  Youn<";dit.  Only  l.ric. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  11(14  Freeport,  III 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  97    Mankato,  Minn. 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  In  season 
Send  2c  for  niy  valuable  Illustrated  de- 
scriptive POULTRY  BOOK  lor  1913.  Write 
Henry  Pfile.  Box  607.  .Freeport.  Illinois 


50  Thoroughbred  Rhode  Island  Red 

COCKERELS  AT  $1.00  EACH  OR  SIX  FOR 

♦  6.00   IF  TAKEN   IN  NOVEMBER. 
Low    price    on    whole    lot    to    one  party. 
MRS.  JENNIE  MrKET.VIE,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


SEVENTY  PURE  BRED 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 

Choice  lot  of  big  birds,  $1  each.  Addre.s — 
MRS.  MART  MeKELVEE        Fairfield,  Neb. 


PATENTS 


START  FACTORIES.  Free 
book  how  to  get  and  sell  patents. 
Patent  secured  or  fee  returned. 
*WRS  *  CO.,  Atty*.,  5*7  7thJ9t.s  W..hln«rton,  O.C. 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie.  Publisher. 


Bigger  Hatches  With  Only 
1  Gal.  Oil  To  Hatch— One 
Filling  of  Lamp!— 


Get  our  new  Free  Book  No. 
30    on  X-Ray  Incubators 
and    Brooders.  Shipped 
direct  from  factory  to  you.    No  agents— no  dealers.   Guaranteed  to  please.  Freight 
prepaid  anywhere!    The  X-Ray  is  the  one  incubator  today  that's  built  on  the  right 
principle  with  the  lamp  underneath,  in  the  center,  and  not  on  the  side.   This  means 
Iperfect  distribution  of  heat  in  the  egg-chamber  and  no  outside  cold.    We  use  a  large 
oil  tank  holding  four  to  eight  quarts  of  oil— making  only  one  filling  of  the  lamp,  but 
just  four  quarts  are  all  that's  needed  for  hatch.    Old  style  machines  have  to  be 
filled  every  day.    The  X-Ray  saves  both  work  and  money!    Heat  is  regulated 
b  y  our  patented  automatic  trip  which  cuts  down  flame  at  burner  when  egg 
chambet  gets  too  hot— this  is  a  big  saving  of  oil.    The  ever  successful 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR 


has  other  exclusive  and  proven  features  that  you  will  like.   It  opens  froi  1  the  top- 
has  two  double  class  panels  so  you  can  see  the  thermometer  at  any  time  without 
h  ttinp  in  outside  air  on  etr^s.    Ventilate  or  turn  egys  by  simply  raising  the  ltd. 
There  are  no  sliding  heavy  drawers  to  break  the  eggs,    X-Kay  is  heated  to  hatching 
temperature  in  just  16  minutes— others  take  4  to  8  hoars  because  of  their  nld  style 
principle.  X-ltay  is  made  of  all  genuine  California  redwood,  covered  completely 
with  enameled  steel,  beautiful  rosewood  finish,  legs  galvanized. stroncrly  braced, 
livery  X-Kay  :ncubator  fully  guaranteed.  X-Kay  results  are  the  biggest  results. 

Write  Today  For  Free  Book  No.  30 

Learn  all  abont  X-Ray  construction— why  X-Ray  Is  entirely  differen 
and  wonderfully  better  than  any  other.   Read  why  women  and  all  mere 
beginnem  have  such  big  success  every  time  ivith  the  X-Ray!   Write  today 
—this  Is  very  Important  news—  worth  money! 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,       Wayne,  Neb.  i 


We  pay  the 
1  freight  —  or- 
der shipped  I 
day  received 


Poultry 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Nebraska  Poultry  Show 

The  Nebraska  state  poultry  show 
will  be  held  this  year  at  Grand  Island, 
January  20  to  24.  There  has  been 
considerable  confusion  about  the  loca- 
tion of  the  show  this  year,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  many  moves  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years.  Don't 
forget  the  time  and  place.  The  state 
show  affords  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  study  types  and  breeds  of  poultry, 
and  to  meet  the  poultry  men  and 
women  of  the  state. 


Starting  a  Flock 

"What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way 
to  get  started  with  a  new  breed  of 
chickens — eggs  or  stock?"  asks  a  cor- 
respondent, who  inquires  further 
where  to  get  the  best  of  the  kind 
he  desires  to  try. 

The  best  way  might  not  be  the 
cheapest  to  begin  with  and  the  cheap- 
est to  begin  with  might  not  be  cheap- 
est in  the  end.  This  question  could 
hardly  be  answered  positively  one 
way  or  the  other.  As  a  rule  it  is 
probably  more  satisfactory  in  the  end 
to  buy  good  stock  that  has  the  points 
and  qualities  desired,  for  eggs,  even 
from  most  excellent  stock,  do  not 
always  produce  a  satisfactory  amount 
of  the  quality  of  stock  desired,  and 
disappointment  is  apt  to  result  at  the 
outset. 

From  a  standpoint  of  cost,  eggs  are 
usually  the  cheapest  way  of  getting 
a  start,  and  often  a  number  of  very 
fine  birds  are  secured  in  that  manner, 
but  much  depends  on  circumstances 
beyond  control.  Certainly  the  quick- 
est way  is  to  buy  from  six  to  twelve 
good  hens,  mated  to  a  good  male  of 
the  tjpe  desired,  and  begin  early  to 
hatch  all  the  eggs  from  the  pen. 
From  the  chicks  so  secured  a  number 
of  fine  hens  can  usually  be  selected 
at  the  end  of  the  season  and  a  good 
flock  be  established  the  first  year. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  decide  on 
the  stock  to  buy  is  to  attend  poultry 
shows  and  buy  stock  from  the  breeder 
whose  birds  please  you  most.  No 
better  place  for  seeing  standard  stock 
can  be  found  than  the  state  poultry 
show,  which  will  be  held  at  Grand 
Island  from  January  20  to  24.  Go  and 
be  tempted,  for  tempted  you  will  be 
if  you  admire  fine  poultry. 


Prepare  for  the  Spring  Hatch 

As  the  hatching  season  draws  near 
it  behooves  us  to  "take  time  by  the 
forelock"  and  get  things  in  readiness 
for  it.  First,  the  flock.  Good  hatch- 
ing and  vitality  of  the  chicks  depend 
so  much  on  healthy  parent  stock  that 
that  is  the  very  first  thing  to  be  looked 
to.  If  the  weather  through  January 
is  severe  and  the  fowls  must  be  kept 
in  a  gr^at  deal,  their  health  is  apt  to 
suffer  from  the  close  confinement, 
unless  they  have  plenty  of  light  and 
air  and  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
sufficiently. 

The  latter  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  small  place  if  the  incentive  is  pro- 
vided in  the  shape  of  tempting 
morsels  of  food  scattered  deep  in  loose 
litter  or  hung  just  out  of  reach  to 
induce  jumping,  but  unless  a  house 
or  shed  has  been  planned  to  give  a 
light,  airy  place  in  which  to  take  the 
exercise,  something  will  still  be 
lacking  on  cold,  stormy,  dark  days 
when  the  house  must  be  kept  shut  to 
exclude  the  storm.  If  hens  are  to  be 
healthy  and  happy  they  must  be  kept 
busy  and  must  have  light  and  fresh 
air,  and  the  open-front  house  that 
provides  these  requisites  is  the  one 
that  will  later  be  the  repository  of 
strongly  fertile  eggs  that  will  hatch 
well  and  produce  chicks  that  will  live. 

If  eggs  have  not  been  forthcoming 
through  the  winter,  see  that  the  hens 
are  ready  to  begin  laying  early  (in 
January  anyway),  for  if  there  are  to 
be  early  chickens  the  eggs  must  be 
set  by  the  first  of  February  and  saved 
somewhat  ahead  of  that.  In  cold 
weather  eggs  may  safely  be  kept  two 
weeks  or  even  a  little  longer  and 
still  hatch  well,  and  often  it  is  neces- 
sary to  save  them  that  long  if  but 
few  hens  are  laying,  but  they  must 
be  kept  where  they  will  neither  chill 
nor  become  warm.  They  must  be 
gathered  very  often  too  in  cold 
weather,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
chilled  in  the  nests. 

If  hens  are  to  be  used  for  hatching 
so  early,  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  chilling  of  eggs 


in  the  nests.  The  nests  should  be 
placed  in  a  draughtless  place  and 
thoroughly  lined  to  protect  from  cold. 
First,  several  layers  of  paper  should 
be  put  in  the  box  and  well  up  the 
sides,  then,  a  layer  of  ashes,  then 
several  more  layers  of  paper.  On  top 
of  this  lay  soft  hay  or  straw  and  the 
nest  is  ready.  It  is  well  to  put  it  in 
a  coop  or  a  room  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  so  that  the  hen  cannot 
go  far  from  it  when  she  eats,  but  be 
sure  to  have  a  dusting  box  where  she 
can  reach  it. 

Where  there  is  a  "sitting  room" 
this  isolation  of  the  sitting  hens  is 
easy,  but  where  there  is  none  the 
same  end  can  be  accomplished  by 
placing  the  nests  in  coops  after  the 
fashion  of  the  much  advertised 
"natural  hen  incubator,"  which  is 
merely  a  coop  wherein  the  hen  is  fed 
through  the  incubation  period  and  not 
allowed  to  leave  her  nest  farther 
than  that.  In  well-lined  nests  placed 
in  protected  places  a  good  hatch  can 
usually  be  secured  even  in  cold 
weather — provided,  of  course,  the  hens 
will  consent  to  sit  at  all,  which  is 
another  story. 

Here  is  where  the  incubator  shines 
— the  one  point  in  which  it  excels  the 
hen.  It  will  "sit"  when  it  is  wanted 
to  sit,  and  when  early  chicks  are 
desired  it  delivers  the  goods.  To  have 
early  pullets  ready  to  lay  in  the  fall 
when  the  older  hens  are  taking  their 
annual  vacation,  one  must  set  the 
eggs  in  February  and  March.  Also, 
to  have  broilers  ready  for  market 
when  the  price  is  high  one  must  have 
these  early-hatched  chicks,  so  from 
both  points  of  view  the  early-hatched 
chick  is  the  profitable  chick.  But 
whatever  the  method  of  hatching,  get 
ready  for  it  a  few  weeks  ahead  of 
the  time  to  begin. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CORN 

AND   CORN  SHOWS 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


winning  exhibits.  In  1907  the  first 
prize  white  corn  in  Nebraska  sold  at 
auction  for  $100.  One  single  ear  in 
another  state  sold  for  as  high  as  $150. 
Similar  corn  now  seldom  sells  for 
more  than  $3  or  $4,  and  many  ex- 
hibitors do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
take  their  corn  home. 

At  corn  shows  competition  is  usually 
so  close  that  fancy  non-essential 
points  determine  the  winners.  These 
facts  do  not  indicate  that  show  corn 
is  necessarily  bad,  but  rather  that  the 
chance  is  about  even  that  it  is  no 
better  than  corn  lacking  these  fancy 
points.  Similarly  the  judge  at  a 
poultry  show  is  unable  to*  select  the 
hen  that  lays  the  most  eggs  by  use 
of  the  score  card  with  which  he 
judges  her.  Likewise  the  stock 
breeder  has  come  to  lay  much  greater 
stress  on  the  pedigree  and  the  per- 
formance record  of  the  past  than 
upon  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
individual  in  the  show  ring. 

While  the  number  of  entries  in  the 
fancy  ear  classes  still  predominate, 
yet  the  Nebraska  corn  improvers  have 
come  to  attach  by  far  the  greatest 
emphasis  to  the  utility  classes.  It 
is  not  the  fancy  ear  exhibits  at  the 
National  Corn  Show  which  today  give 
that  show  prominence  as  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  expositions  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  the  great  assemblage 
of  experiment  station  and  other  edu- 
cational exhibits  demonstrating  the 
main  lines  of  research  for  fundamental 
facts.  Similarly  the  "utility  classes" 
and  the  Experiment  Station  exhibit 
adds  value  to  our  state  corn  show. 
An  excellent  opportunity  is  also 
afforded  for  farmers  to  get  together 
and  discuss  their  own  problems  with 
one  another. 

The  open-mindedness  and  eagerness 
of  our  corn  growers  to  get  at  the  truth 
accounts  for  the  progress  of  the  past 
and  speaks  for  advancement  in  the 
future 


A  field  of  unharvested  oats  got 
caught  in  a  snowstorm.  In  Canada? 
No,  in  western  Nebraska.  Didn't 
know  this  was  such  a  big  state,  with 
such  diverse  conditions,  did  you? 
Here's  the  proof  from  the  Harrisburg 
(Banner  county)  News:  "J.  W.  Hill 
reports  that  he  has  recently  threshed 
out  the  oats  from  100  acres  on  his 
place,  which  was  badly  injured  by  the 
early  snowstorm  in  his  part  of  the 
county.  In  spite  of  that  the  oats 
yielded  better  than  forty  bushels  per 
acre." 


What  has  become  of  the  old- 
fashioned  farmer  who  used  a  hayrack 
without  any  fence  around? 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Time  Between  Milkings 

Regardless  of  what  the  dairy  ex 
perts  say  about  the  importance  of 
dividing  the  day  into  two  equal  parts 
for  milking,  the  vast  majority  of 
farm  cows  these  winter  days  are 
milked  late  in  the  morning  and  early 
at  night,  making  two  unequal  periods 
between  milkings.  With  very  high 
producing  cows  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  long  periods  between 
milkings;  in  some  cases  cows  making 
records  are  milked  three  times  a  day 
to  keep  the  udder  frjin  becoming 
over-full.  But  we  have .  often  won- 
dered just  how  much  the  total  milk 
flow  of  ordinary  dairy  cows  was 
affected  by  failure  to  divide  the  day 
equally.  Every  dairy  authority  we 
have  consulted  says  milk  regularly 
and  make  the  periods  between  milk- 
ings of  equal  length,  but  thus  far  we 
have  not  found  experimental  data 
showing  the  actual  results  of  irregu- 
larity or  unequal  periods  between 
milkings.  We  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  experts,  although  we  would 
like  to  see  some  experiments  con- 
ducted to  determine  just  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  get  up  at  half  past  five 
o'clock  every  winter  morning  in  order 
to  make  the  periods  between  milkings 
equal.  Has  anybody  made  such  a 
test  on  their  own  hook?  If  ,so,  we 
should  like  to  hear  the  results. 


Healtlif illness  of. Butter 

Methnikoff,  an  European  scientist, 
advances  the  theory  that  the  lives  of 
all  the  higher  animals,  including  man, 
are  shortened  by  the  formation  in  the 
alimentary  tract,  or  more  specifically 
in  the  intestines,  of  poisons.  The 
formation  of  these  poisons,  he  says, 
is  due  to  the  growth  of  certain  yeasts 
and  non-acid  bacteria.  That's  a  rather 
dreary  prospect  to  have  little  organ- 
ism inside  of  us  busily  engaged  in 
killing  us  off  by  inches. 

But  this  great  scientist  does  not 
leave  us  comfortless  to  brood  over 
the  ultimate  victory  of  the  poison- 
producing  organisms.  He  claims 
that  the  growth  of  the  poisonous 
forms  of  life  in  the  intestines  is 
prevented,  or  at  least  greatly  hin- 
dered, by  the  presence  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria,  the  organisms  that  cause 
milk  to  sour.  Here  is  real  help  for 
a  perishing  world.  Sour  milk  is 
swarming  with  lactic  acid  bacteria. 
Lactic  acid  bacteria  puts  to  rout  the 
hosts  of  evil  in  the  intestines.  There- 
fore, drink  plenty  of  sour  milk  and 
keep  young. 

Methnikoff's  theory,  whether  cor- 
rect or  not — and  we  are  inclined  to 
give  it  full  credence — has  done  a 
great  deal  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  buttermilk  and  sour  milk 
drinks.  For  those  who  do  not  like 
sour  milk  in  any  common  form,  a 
special  kind  of  frozen  dainty  made 
from  sour  milk  has  been  invented. 
This  is  called  lactor.  It  gets  the 
lactic  acid  bacteria  past  the  palate  in 
a  form  that  is  agreeable  to  everyone. 

But  now  comes  Professor  W.  R. 
Wright  of  the  Idaho  Experiment 
Station  with  the  perfectly  obvious 
statement  that  butter  itself  contains 
millions  of  the  same  lactic  acid  bac- 
teria found  in  sour  milk  and  cream 
and  in  buttermilk.  Though  the  num- 
ber of  such  bacteria  per  volume  is 
not  so  great  in  butter,  yet  it  belongs 
with  sour  milk  and  buttermilk,  and 
the  various  preparations  made  there- 
from, as  a  health  food  and  prolonger 
of  life. 

In  packed  butter  the  number  of 
lactic  acid  bacteria  is  much  smaller 
than  in  fresh  butter.  Fresh  butter, 
therefore,  should  command  a  higher 
price  on  the  market;  it  introduces 
into  the  alimentary  tract  more  of  the 
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6rlnder.      |  <p|ifr  Steel  Wind  Mill. , 
I  We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
■  styles.    It  will, 
Ipay  you  to  in- I 
Ivestigate.  Write 
|cuBoiEJowoi»|for  catalog  and  i 
•  price  Lis* 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeba,  Kansas 


UfPITE*     FOR  REDUCED 
"  ■  t  FACTORY  PRICES 

QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILLS 

•!'■  in  11  ind  ,r.i  Oct  our  FREE  TRIAL,  freight, 
laid  offer.  Mills  grind  cob  meal;  aloo  fluent  table' 
meal— 23  styles—  hand  powi  r  to  'JO  H.  P.  Ask  for 
uataiogs,  prioos,nilll6  and  standard  Farm  Stipplh 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUU  COMPANY 
Dept  n2.373S-41  Filbert  St.,      Philadelphia,  Pa 
^Je^LA^70^n^So^Bhjand^re^^>dcaa 


little  soldiers  of  good.  Good,  fresh 
butter,  then,  is  more  than  a  lubricant 
for  bread — it  is  a  life  preserver. 


Cheap  Dairy  Rations 

Two  things  must  be  taken  into  con 
sideration  by  dairymen  in  making  up 
rations  for  their  cows.  One  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  ration,  and  the  other 
is  its  cost.  It  is  possible  to  get  a 
cheap  ration  by  feeding  straw,  corn- 
stalks and  other  cheap  roughage,  with 
some  corn,  perhaps,  but  such  a  ration 
is  not  efficient.  On  the  other  hand 
by  buying  high  priced  concentrated 
feeds  like  oil  meal,  gluten  meal,  etc., 
to  feed  with  corn,  and  silage,  prairie 
hay,  straw,  cornstalks  or  other  rough- 
ness of  that  nature,  it  is  possible  to 
make  an  efficient  ration,  but  the  cost 
may  run  too  high. 

Protein,  or  the  muscle-forming  part 
of  the  ration,  is  the  most  expensive 
in  the  cornbelt  country,  and  wherever 
possible  the  dairyman  should  grow 
his  own  supply.  Where  alfalfa  thrives 
as  it  does  in  Nebraska  this  is  easy. 
How  alfalfa  will  replace  wheat  bran 
is  told  in  the  following  paragraphs 
by  H.  E.  Dvorachek  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College: 

"Where  dairymen  experience  such 
high  prices  of  grain  feeds,  as  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  winter,  they 
must  cast  about  for  cheaper  substi- 
tutes to  replace  these  grains  and,  if 
needs  be,  even  experiment  with  new 
feeds. 

"It  was  when  wheat  bran  climbed 
to  $1.50  and  $1.60  per  Hundredweight 
that  I  decided  to  experiment  with 
alfalfa  meal  as  a  substitute.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  good  alfalfa 
approaches  very  closely  wheat  bran 
in  nutrient  content,  and  for  this 
reason,  from  an  economical  stand- 
point, they  should  not  be  fed  to- 
gether, especially  when  alfalfa  is 
generally  so  much  cheaper  pound  for 
pound. 

"I  was  feeding  a  herd  of  over  100 
cows  on  a  grain  ration  consisting  of 
three  parts  corn  chop  and  one  part 
wheat  bran  by  weight.  The  bran  was 
used  more  to  lighten  up  the  corn 
chop,  which  was  ground  rather  fine, 
than  for  any  other  purpose. 

"I  replaced  the  bran  by  an  equal 
amount  of  alfalfa  meal  by  weight,  and 
fed  this  ration  to  the  cow  s  in  exactly 
the  same  amounts  per  head  as  when 
the  bran  was  used.  The  meal  was 
really  of  rather  inferior  quality,  and 
was  bought  at  85  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. It  lightened  up  the  chop  far 
better  than  did  the  same  weight  of 
bran.  When  fed  to  the  herd  for  one 
month,  no  appreciable  decrease  or 
increase  in  milk  flow,  or  variation  in 
fat  content  of  the  milk  was  noticeable. 

"At  the  end  of  a  month's  feeding 
of  the  meal,  I  returned  to  bran  for 
another  month  with  scarcely  any 
change  in  quantity  or  quality  of  milk 
produced.  In  individual  cases  there 
was  a  slight  rise  in  production  with 
the  return  to  bran,  but  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  feeding  it  at  the  relative 
prices.  The  rises  seemed  more  pre- 
valent among  cows  well  advanced  in 
their  period  of  lactation. 

"I  next  tried  feeding  larger  quan- 
tities of  the  meal  by  mixing  three 
parts  of  chop  with  two  parts  of  meal. 
The  meal  is  very  bulky  for  its  weight 
and  therefore  made  the  grain  ration 
bulky.  The  cows  were  fed  alfalfa  hay 
ad  libitum  at  racks  out-of-doors  and 
so  did  not  relish  their  grain  ration  in 
such  a  bulky  form.  They  did  not 
refuse  it,  but  it  was  noticeable  that 
they  did  not  clean  it  up  as  eagerly 
as  the  less  bulky  ration  fed  formerly. 
Although  we  did  not  weigh  the  daily 
allowance  of  hay,  it  seemed  that  the 
cows  ate  less  hay.  This  would  seem 
entirely  possible,  considering  that 
some  of  the  cows  were  getting  as 
high  as  fifteen  pounds  of  this  grain 
mixture  daily. 

"I  did  not  use  this  mixture  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  days  as  I  could 
notice  a  falling  off  in  milk  flow  with 
the  herd  in  general.  I  accordingly 
reduced  the  proportion  of  meal  to  one 
instead  of  two  parts  to  the  three  of 
chop.  I  believe  the  decrease  in  flow 
was  largely  due  to  an  insufficient 
amount  of  chop  in  the  ration,  and 
apparently  too  much  bulkiness  of  the 
grain,  so  that  it  was  not  entirely 
relished.  I  was  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtained  with  the  one  part 
of  meal  and  so  continued  to  feed  it 
instead  of  bran." 


Speculative  value  in  farm  land  has 
more  to  do  with  the  boys  leaving  the 
farm,  we  dare  say,  than  the  condition 
of  the  roads. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Don't  Delay  Buying  One 
a  Single  Day  Longer 

If  you  are  selling  cream  or  making  butter  and  have  no 
separator  or  are  using  an  inferior  machine,  you  are  wasting  cream 
every  day  you  delay  the  purchase  of  a  De  Laval. 

There  can  only  be  two  real  reasons  why  you  should  put  off 
buying  a  De  Laval;  either  you  do  not  really  appreciate  how 
great  your  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  actually  is  or  else  you  do  not 
believe  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  will 
make  the  saving  claimed  for  it. 

In  either  case  there  is  one  conclusive 
answer:  "Let  the  De  Laval  agent  in  your 
locality  set  up  a  machine  for  you  on  your 
place  and  see  for  yourself  what  the 
De  Laval  will  do." 

You  have  nothing  to  risk  and  a  million 
other  cow  owners  who  have  made  this  test 
have  found  they  had  much  to  gain. 

Don't  wait  till  Spring.  Even  if  you 
have  only  two  or  three  cows  in  milk  you 
can  buy  a  De  Laval  now  and  save  half  its 
cost  by  Spring,  and  you  can  buy  a  De  Laval  machine  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques- 
tions are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner 
should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913 
De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.     Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FKANCISCO  SEATTLE 


iAVED 


Read  this  letter  sent  to  me  from  P.  H.  Sells,  of  Carwin,  Iowa: 

"We  wore  out  a  high-priced  ■  separator  which  is 

L^the  only  kind  we  ever  had  and  I  would  not  give  this  Gal- 
'oway  for  a  half  dozen  high-priced  separators,  and 
they  sold  me  their  No.  1  forS65.00and  asked  me  over 
f 100.00  for  the  size  of  your  No.  14,  so  I  saved  845.00  by 
buying  your  No.  14  and  think  we  have  a  better  one." 
„  I  have  hundreds  of  other  letters  to  prove  that  the  Galloway 

fn-Cii  Cream  Separator 

ia  the  equal  of  any  on  the  market  at  any  price,  and  1  save  you  $20  to  $45  cash. 
7.  give  you  30  to  90  days'  free  trial  to  prove  quality.  *'I  have  never  found  one  as 
well  constructed,  as  close  a  skimmer''  is  the  comment  of  Cornelius  M.  Hunter,  of  El  Reno,  Okla. 
Theodore  Casper  of  Dod^eville,  Wis.,  says  he  "wouldn't  trade  it  (the  Galloway)  for  any  of  those  high- 
priced  separators."  So,  any  way  you  look  at  it  the  Galloway  takes  the  banner  for  Quality  and  Price. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  my  separator  book— my  special  offer  to  10  or  more  men  in  every  township, 
and  I  will  also  send  my  big  5-color  catalog  of  my  general  line,  new  handsome,  complete,  truthful, 
convincing— all  free  and  postpaid.  Write  me  today.  Address 

Wm.  Calloway,  President,  THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO..     403CW  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Stocks  on  hand  at  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  Prompt  shipments. 
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AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

it  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new. 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making   heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  1b 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western    orders    filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.    Address : 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


WAIT* 

Get  the  Hinge  Door 
and  Lansing  Book  Be- 
fore Buying  Any  Silo 

Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos. 
Learn  about  the  Hinge  doors— easy 
to  open  and  close.  Protects  silage 
from  freezing  in  winter  and  drying 
out  in  summer.  Simple,  rigid  and 
safe  ladder— 7  inches  foothold. 
Scores  of  big  points  for  you. 
Write  mow  for  Book  22. 

WOOD  BROS.  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 
General  Office.  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Lansing.  Mich.,  Maryville,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  E.  SI.  Louis.  III..  Topeka,  Kans.,  Lexington,  Ky 
Denver  Colo.,  Spokane,  Wash.   Write  Nearest  Office. 


Box  1116 

ISA.JMIBIBInwH,  W.Y. 


From  Cob  to  Meal 

F&sterandCheaper 

Wet  or  dry,  cob  or  grain — all  the  same  to 
the*'Bull  Dog".  Can't  clog—  it's  force  feed 
throughout.  One  set  of  1 
rollers  grindsB.000  bushels 

«E£  BllUDOg 

Use  It  10  Days  Free 

_  Test  this  great  grinder  on  <s/ 
your  farm.  If  itisn'tthefast-  j 
^V'-'js  est.lightest-runningmillyou 
Wt'-  ever  saw — send  it  back  atoitr  1 
V<£    expense.  Write  for  details, 
/-■Hi.     stating  H.  P.  of  engine. 
■',  ";'S!q:-      Letr  Mfg.  Co.,  203  East 


ftvLPUMPWORI 

NOTHING 

WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 

SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais- 
ers, Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

L     130  Samson  Avenue            FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  J 
•71—  .  1  Ti 

Read  the  ads. — S.  It    McKelvie.  Publisher. 
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S.  M.  Hinkle's  Select  Draft  of 

Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  SIX  MILES  NORTHWEST  OF 

Genoa,  Neb.,  Monday,  Jan.  20,  1913 

35  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  12  TRIED  SOWS,  3  FALL  GILTS  AND  20 
SPRING   GILTS.     MOSTLY  BRED   FOR  LATE   FEBRUARY  AND 
EARLY    MARCH    LITTERS    AND    REPRESENTING    THE  MOST 
POPULAR  PRIZE  WINNING  DUROC  FAMILIES 

HINKLE'S  CHOICE  DUROC  SOW  OFFERING 

For  his  first  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows,  Mr.  Hinkle  has  as- 
sembled a  valuable  and  attractive  lot  of  stuff,  consisting  of  classifica- 
tions as  shown  above.  The  sires  represented  are  R  C  W's  Topper 
by  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  Orion's  Success,  Red 
Chief  Wonder,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  Bell's  Crimson  Wonder, 
Pride's  Crimson  Wonder,  B  &  L's  Wonder,  Beaver  Boy,  Steele's  Chief, 
A  &  L's  Wonder  and  Belle's  Bargain.  The  offering  is  bred  to  R  C 
W's  TOPPER,  a  show  boar  of  exceptional  merit,  included  in  this  sale; 
INDIAN  CHIEF,  a  promising  spring  pig  of  show  type  by  the  first 
prize  Lincoln  Chief,  and  CRIMSON  WONDER  10TH,  one  of  the  prize 
winning  fall  boars  shown  by  Widle  &  Son  this  fall  by  the  first  prize 
Crimson  Wonder  4th.  Mr.  Hinkle  is  consigning  his  most  valuable 
sows  to  this  sale,  among  them  the  good  brood  sows  CRIMSON  BIRDIE, 
top  of  the  Reitzel  sale  last  winter  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder  and 
bred  to  Crimson  Wonder  10th;  PET  by  Orion's  Success,  a  fine  indi- 
vidual and  valuable  brood  sow  bred  to  R  C  W's  Topper;  ORION 
CRIMSON  DAISY,  a  fine  big  sow  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder; 
ROBIN'S  GIRL,  a  valuable  brood  sow  by  the  noted  Red  Chief  Wonder; 
MISS  STEWART,  another  daughter  of  Red  Chief  Wonder,  and  the 
dam  of  the  prize  winning  pigs  shown  by  Mr.  Hinkle  at  the  Boone 
County  Fair  this  fall;  three  choice  fall  gilts  by  Crimson  Wonder  4th, 
and  twenty  spring  gilts  of  good  type  and  popular  breeding. 

Attractions:  3  outstanding  fine  growthy  gilts,  bred  to  the  Grand 
Champion  Critic  B  for  early  March  farrow 

Mr.  Hinkle  has  bought  the  best  sows  and  herd  boars  that  were  for  sale 
when  establishing  this  herd,  and  has  listed  in  this  sale  a  valuable  lot. 
Farmers  and  breeders  Can  patronize  this  sale  with  profit.  The  herd 
boar,  R  C  W's  TOPPER,  included  in  the  sale,  is  a  good  one,  a  good 
sire,  and  should  be  investigated.  Of  course,  at  this  time  there  is  not 
much  demand  for  herd  boars,  but  a  good  one  should  be  in  demand  at 
any  time.  R  C  W's  TOPPER  is  one  of  the  good  ones.  A  catalog  of 
this  sale  can  be  had  upon  application,  and  parties  who  cannot  attend 
the  sale  may  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Hinkle. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 
For  catalog  address — 


S.  M.  HINKLE 


Genoa,  Nebraska 


COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer         H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 

N.  B. — Parties  leaving  Columbus  on  the  afternoon  passenger  should 
come  to  Woodville,  which  is  one-half  mile  from  Mr.  Hinkle's  farm. 


C.  E.  Peterson's  Red  Chief  Wonder  Offering 


Of  Valuable 


Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  EIGHT  MILES  NORTH  OF 

Genoa,  Nebraska,  Tuesday,  Jan.  21 

40  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  18  TRIED  SOWS,  10  FALL  GILTS  AND 
12  GROWTHY  SPRING  GILTS,  REPRESENTING  POPU- 
LAR PRIZE  WINNING  FAMILIES 

ATTRACTION— OUTSTANDING  GOOD  SPRING  GILT  BY  THE 
CHAMPION  CRITIC  B  BRED  TO  THE  CHAMPION  VALLEY  KING 

PETERSON'S  ATTRACTIVE  SOW  OFFERING 

C.  E.  Peterson,  the  well  known  Duroc  breeder  and  owner  of  RED 
CHIEF  WONDER,  one  of  the  very  valuable  Duroc  sires,  will  sell  a 
choice  lot  of  bred  sows  in  his  sale  JANUARY  21ST.  The  sires  repre- 
sented are  Al's  Wonder;  Pride's  Crimson  Wonder,  litter  brother  to 
Crimson  Wonder  4th;  A  &  L's  Wonder,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  Genoa  Duke,  C  P's  Chief, 
Wallace's  Wonder,  F  B's  Col.  Tippy,  Lincoln  Chief,  Allen's  Wonder 
Again  and  the  champion  Critic  B.  The  sows  are  bred  and  a  large 
part  of  them  due  to  farrow  in  early  March,  from  service  to  RED 
CHIEF  WONDER  and  MUNCIE  COLONEL.  RED  CHIEF  WONDER 
is  already  well  known  as  one  of  the  valuable  brood  sow  sires,  and 
his  get  have  found  ready  sale  in  this  territory.  MUNCIE  COLONEL 
is  a  choice  yearling  boar  of  good  type  and  bred  closely  along  the  lines 
of  Col.  Gano.  The  big  attraction  in  this  sale  is  a  daughter  of  the 
champion  Critic  B,  bred  to  the  champion  Valley  King.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  spring  gilts  to  sell  at  auction  this  season,  and  the  com- 
bination of  prize  winning  blood  represented  in  her  litter  should 
merit  strong  competition.  The  offering,  as  a  whole,  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  are  a  uniform  lot  of  good  type.  Five  of  the  choice,  growthy 
gilts  in  the  sale  are  by  PRIDE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER,  litter  brother 
to  the  $350  first  prize  Crimson  Wonder  4th.  Another  of  the  good  sow 
attractions  is  a  litter  sister  to  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  bred  to  BELLE'S 
BARGAIN,  a  litter  brother  to  the  first  prize  Lincoln  Chief.  Parties 
interested  in  money-making  Duroc  sows  should  send  for  Mr.  Peterson's 
catalog.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Peterson. — H.C. McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

C.  E.  Peterson,     Genoa,  Nebraska 


COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Reitzel  and  Johnson's  Combination  Sale 


of  Big  Type: 


Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  REITZEL  FARM,  ONE  MILE  NORTHEAST  OF 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  22 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  BIG,  GROWTHY  SOWS— MOSTLY  FALL  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TRIED  SOWS— REPRESENTING    THE    TOPS  FROM 
THE  HERDS  OF  W.  E.  REITZEL  AND  E.  E.  JOHNSON 

THE  REITZEL  CONSIGNMENT 

W.  E.  Reitzel  consigns  thirty  head,  consisting  of  fifteen  fall  sows 
by  R  C  W's  TOPPER,  the  boar  described  in  Mr.  Hinkle's  ad  in  this 
issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  ten  tried  sows  by  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Wallace's  Wonder,  and  five  choice,  growthy  gilts  by 
CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D.  The  offering  is  bred  mostly  to  CLEA- 
THAM'S  PRIDE  2D  by  the  prize  winning  Cleatham's  Pride  by  the 
champion  Crimson  Wonder  3d,  and  a  few  to  A  &  L's  WONDER  by  the 
champion  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder.  The  fall  and  tried  sows  in  this 
sale  are  a  choice  lot  of  big  type,  growthy  individuals  that  promise 
unusual  value  as  brood  sows,  and  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D,  the  hog 
with  which  they  are  mated,  is  one  of  the  good,  big  Duroc  boars 
worthy  of  fitting  for  the  show.  A  &  L's  WONDER  is  also  a  boar 
of  show  merit,  and  is  owned  jointly  by  Reitzel  &  Johnson.  A  &  L's 
WONDER  WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  THIS  SALE. 

THE  JOHNSON  CONSIGNMENT 

Ed.  E.  Johnson  consigns  twenty  head,  consisting  of  seventeen 
tried  sows  and  three  fall  gilts  by  Pride's  Crimson  Wonder,  Al's 
Wonder,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  Allen's  Wonder  Again,  A  &  L's 
Wonder  and  A  CHOICE  SPRING  GILT  BY  THE  CHAMPION  CRITIC 
B,  BRED  FOR  EARLY  FARROW  TO  WIDLE  &  SON'S  FIRST  PRIZE 
LINCOLN  CHIEF.  This  gilt  is  an  attraction  and  worth  much.  Mr. 
Johnson's  consignment  consists  of  a  number  of  sows  of  show  ex- 
cellence and  is  mated  with  A  &  L's  WONDER,  referred  to  elsewhere 
in  this  ad,  and  listed  for  this  sale,  and  CARNIVAL  CHIEF  by  Lincoln 
Chief,  dam  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder.  CARNIVAL  CHIEF  is  a  May 
pig  bred  by  Widle  &  Sons  and  a  pig  that  they  had  reserved  for  show 
purposes.  Mr.  Johnson  prevailed  upon  them  to  put  a  price  on  this 
pig  and  we  believe  that  he  has  one  of  the  best  spring  pigs  that  we  have 
seen.  He  is  strictly  a  show  type  and  should  give  a  good  account  of  him- 
self in  the  shows  next  fall.  This  combination  consignment  will  be  found 
to  be  one  of  the  really  high  class  lots  of  Duroc  sows  to  sell  this  winter, 
and  there  are  many  individuals  consigned  to  this  sale  of  value  to  any 
breeder.  Catalog  may  be  had  upon  application.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me 
in  care  of  either  Mr.  Reitzel  or  Mr.  Johnson. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

W.  E.  REITZEL,  or  ED  E.  JOHNSON,  Genoa,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer         H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


J.  T.  Armstrong  &  So  is'  Annual  Offering 

=  Of  Choice  = 

Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  TWO  MILES  WEST  OF 

Clarks,  Nebr.,  Thursday,  Jan.  23 

FORTY  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  TWENTY  YEARLING  AND  TRIED 
SOWS,  TEN  FALL  SOWS  AND  TEN  TOP  GILTS,  MOSTLY  BRED 
FOR  EARLY  FARROW,  AND  OF  POPULAR  BREEDING 


J.  T.  ARMSTRONG  &  SONS'  CHOICE  OFFERING  OF  SOWS 

A  valuable  lot  of  choicely  bred  Duroc  sows  will  be  sold  in  J.  T. 
Armstrong  &  Sons'  sale  January  23d.  The  sires  represented  are 
Model  Again,  B  &  L's  Perfection,  La  Follette  2d,  B  &  L's  Wonder, 
Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  C  H's  Special,  Krueger  Model,  Belle's  Won- 
der, Belle's  Crimson  Wonder  and  Red  Chief  Wonder.  The  offering  is 
bred  to  B  &  L's  PERFECTION  by  B  &  L's  Wonder;  MODEL  AGAIN 
by  Golden  Model  and  out  of  Miss  Hope  and  a  son  of  Crimson  Wonder 
4th,  and  CRIMSON  WONDER'S  LAST  by  Crimson  Wonder  I  Am,  dam 
by  Proud  Colonel.  Having  recently  seen  this  offering  we  say  ad- 
visedly that  it  is  one  of  much  value  and  that  listed  in  this  sale  are 
a  number  of  the  best  producing  sows  in  Armstrong  &  Sons'  herd. 
Among  these  are  MADGE  2D  by  La  Follette  2d,  bred  to  Model  Again; 
a  choice  yearling  sow  by  B  &  L's  Wonder  by  Crimson  Wonder  I 
Know;  UNEEDA  LADY  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder  and  out  of  Genoa 
Lady,  the  top  sow  in  the  Armstrong  sale  last  year  and  also  a  sister 
to  the  top  gilt  in  the  same  sale;  CHOICE  BELLE  by  C  H's  Special; 
RUBY  3D  by  Cherry  Boy,  and  a  number  of  good  fall  and  spring  gilts. 
MODEL  AGAIN,  to  which  a  large  part  of  the  offering  is  bred,  is  a 
plumb  good  individual,  and  some  of  the  best  spring  and  fall  pigs  that 
we  saw  in  our  recent  travels  through  that  section  of  the  state  were 
sired  by  him.  This  sale  offering  merits  good  attendance.  Interested 
parties  should  write  at  once  for  catalog.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me 
in  care  of  Mr.  Armstrong. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

J.  T.  ARMSTRONG  &  SONS,  Clarks,  Nebr. 


COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Wednesday,  January  8,  1913. 
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Clauff  &  Wilson's  Combination  Sale 


:Of  Richly  Bred: 


Duroc  Jersey  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  OF  C.  E.  CLAUFF,  FOUR  MILES  WEST 
OF  CLARKS  AND  EIGHT  MILES  NORTHEAST  OF 

Central  City,  Neb.,  Friday,  Jan.  24 

50  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  15  TRIED  SOWS,  15  FALL  GILTS  AND 
20  GROWTHY  SPRING  GILTS,  THE  TOPS  FROM  THE 
HERDS  OF  C.  E.  CLAUFF  &  SAM  WILSON 

C.  E.  CLAUFF'S  CONSIGNMENT 

C.  E.  CLAUFF  consigns  seven  tried  sows,  twelve  fall  gilts  and  eight  spring 
gilts  by  CRIMSON  C  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  ALLEN'S  WONDER  AGAIN, 
GOLD  DUST  CHIEF,  MEDOC  MEDIUM  and  KRUEGER  MODEL.  The  offering 
is  bred  to  CRIMSON  C  and  GOLD  DUST  CHITWOOD  by  Gold  Dust  Chief,  dam 
Chit.vood  Lassie  by  Crimson  Chitwood.  Two  of  the  best  demonstrations  of  the 
utility  and  value  of  a  good  brood  sow  are  found  in  fhis  sale.  One  of  these  is  six 
fall  sows,  litter  sisters,  by  CRIMSON  C,  and  out  of  Peggy,  tracing  five  times  to 
Red  Knight.  These  are  big,  uniform  sows  of  good  brood  type,  bred  to  the  choice 
young  pig  GOLD  DUST  CHITWOOD.  The  other  is  six  spring  gilts  of  equal 
excellence  or  probably  a  bit  beite  rthan  the  fall  sows  mentioned  above,  by 
ALLEN'S  WONDER  AGAIN  and  out  of  Steele's  Chief.  We  doubt  if  six  better 
April  gilts  from  one  litter  will  sell  this  winter.  They  are  uniform  and  growthy 
and  are  bred  to  CRIMSON  C  and  GOLD  DUST  CHITWOOD.  Mr.  Clauff  has 
a  goo.d,  unitorm  lot  of  regular  producing  and  prolific  sows  listed  for  this 
sale  that  carry  the  best  of  breeding. 

THE  WILSON  CONSIGNMENT 

MR  WILSON  consigns  twenty-five  head  sired  by  COMMODORE  W  by  Com- 
modore '  Boy,  W  L  A's  CHOICE  GOODS,  MODEL  AGAIN  and  ED  CERES.  A 
large  part  of  the  fall  and  spring  stuff  is  sired  by  COMMODORE  W,  a  big  type 
boar.  The  offering  is  bred  to  PERFECT  MODEL,  an  outstanding  good,  growthy 
pig  of  show  type  by  Model  Again,  and  out  of  a  Kreuger  Model  dam,  and  B 
&  L's  CRIMSON  by  B  &  L's  Wonder,  dam  by  the  champion  Belle's  Crimson 
Wonder.  Mr.  Wilson  is  consigning  a  great  brood  sow,  CHOICE  GOODS  LADY 
by  W  L  A's  CHOICE  GOODS.  Much  of  her  produce  are  also  included  in  this 
consignment.  The  spring  pig,  PERFECT  MODEL,  to  which  a  number  of  sows 
are  Dred  in  this  consignment,  is  one  of  the  real  toppers,  and  a  show  proposition. 

On  the  whole,  this  combination  consignment  is  good.  Catalog  can  be  had 
upon  application.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  either  MR.  WILSON  or 
MR.  CLAUFF.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 

FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS— 

C.  E.  Clauff  or  Sam  Wilson,  Central  City,  Neb. 


COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


This  sale  concludes  an  interesting  circuit  of  Duorc  sales  beginning 
at  S.  M.  Hinkle's  on  Monday,  the  20th,  and  closing  with  this  sale. 
These  five  sales  are  advertised  in  this  week's  issue  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  and  the  circuit  should  be  well  attended  by  Duroc  breeders. 
Good  railroad  facilities  to  all  sales. 


HERRING'S  GREAT  OFFERING 

Of  extreme  Big  Type 

Poland  China  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ERNST  &  BROCK'S  BARN  IN 

Columbus,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Jan.  23 

60  head  representing  the  Biggest  of  the  Big  through  the  great  sires 
Smooth  Price,  Big  Bone,  A  Wonder,  Long  Wonder,  Smooth  Jumbo 

A  GREAT  OFFERING  OF  BIG  POLAND  CHINA  SOWS 

A  really  notable  offering  of  big  type  Poland  China  sows  is  listed 
for  Charles  Herring's  annual  sale  of  sixty  head  to  be  sold  at  Columbus 
on  the  above  date.  Having  recently  seen  this  offering,  we  were  amazed 
at  the  size  and  excellence  of  the  fall  and  spring  yearlings  and  tried 
sows  listed  for  this  sale.  There  are  twenty  spring  and  fall  yearlings, 
eight  fall  sows,  five  aged  sows,  and  the  remaining  spring  gilts,  consti-  ■ 
tuting  a  really  remarkable  offering  of  big  type  Poland  Chinas.  There 
are  many  attractions  in  this  sale;  five  massive  fall  two-year-olds  are 
by  Smooth  Price  and  out  of  Smooth  Molly  by  Big  Bone,  dam  Molly 
Jones  5th.  These  are  extra  good  and  are  litter  sisters  to  the  top  boar 
in  the  Herring  sale  a  year  ago  last  fall.  Two  of  the  same  age  from 
Extra  3d  by  A  Wonder  are  choice.  Another  very  fine  sow  is  by  Smooth 
Price  and  from  Big  Molly,  a  sister  to  Fessenmeyer's  Big  Joe  and  also 
the  dam  of  Oakland's  Big  Surprise,  an  800-pound  yearling.  A  number 
of  the  biggest  and  best  brood  sows  in  the  herd  are  listed  for  this  sale, 
including  Extra  B  out  of  Extra  A,  Orange  Beauty  by  Orange  Chief, 
and  Long  Molly  by  Big  Bone.  The  offering  is  bred  to  the  noted  Smooth 
Price  by  Chief  Price  2d,  Long  Wonder  by  Pawnee  Wonder  and  out  of 
Molly  Jones  5th  by  Longfellow  2d,  Smooth  Jumbo  by  Big  Jumbo  by 
Big  Bone,  and  a  son  of  Ellerbroek's  A  Wonder.  The  big  type  Poland 
China  hog  belt  affords  no  greater  or  more  valuable  combination  of  big 
type  breeding  than  is  represented  in  this  sale,  and  having  seen  the  sale 
offering  we  say  advisedly  that  big  type  and  smoothness  and  utility  will 
not  be  excelled  in  any  sale  this  season.  It  is  really  remarkable  to  note 
the  growth  and  development  that  the  yearling  and  fall  sows  in  this  sale 
have  made,  and  we  are  the  stronger  impressed  by  this  fact  because  we 
saw  these  sows  when  they  were  gilts.  Catalog  of  this  sale  can  be 
had  upon  application.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  the  auctioneer  or  Orville 
0.  Jones  in  care  of  Mr.  Herring. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

Chas.  Herring       Columbus,  Nebr. 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Anct.  Orville  0.  Jones,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 


C.  T.  EGBERT,  Jr.'s  Offering  of  High  Class 

Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

To  be  Sold  at  the  Sale  Barn  in 

Aurora,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Jan.  18,  '13 

35  Head  consisting  of  3  fall  sows,  2  tried  sows,  and  30  big, 
growlhy,  heavy-boned,  good-type  spring  gilts 

ECGERT'S    CHOICE    SALE  OFFERING 

For  his  initial  bred  sow  sale,  C.  T.  Eggert,  Jr.,  Aurora,  Nebraska, 
has  listed  a  uniform,  growthy,  thrifty,  good-type  lot  of  sows  and 
gilts.  Mr.  Eggert  is  an  excellent  caretaker  and  has  grown  out  this 
lot  of  sows  in  useful  condition  and  as  a  lot  they  are  very  uniform  in 
size  and  colors  and  of  good  size.  A  large  part  of  the  offering  of  the  30 
growthy  spring  gilts  are  sired  by  Crimson  Nig  by  Crimson  Clipper 
by  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  and  out  of  Royalty  3d  by  Ohio  Chief.  This 
breeding  will  be  recognized  as  being  very  popular  and  reprerentative 
of  the  prize  winning  class  of  stuff,  and  the  gilts  sired  by  Crimson  Nig 
are  an  unusually  fine  lot.  For  width  and  strength  of  backs,  length 
and  depth  of  body,  neatness  and  breed  character,  we  consider  them 
choice.  There  are  three  choice,  growthy  fall  gilts  by  Crimson  Critic, 
three  good  spring  gilts  by  Golden  Model  5th,  twenty-five  by  Crimson 
Nig,  and  the  two  tried  sows,  Royal  Blossom  6th  by  Ruby  Critic  and 
Royal  Blossom  8th. .  The  offering  is  bred  to  Col.  Again  and  Crimson 
Nig.  Col.  Again  is  by  Col.  Chief  by  Ohio  Colonel  by  Prince  of  Colonels 
and  out  of  Chief's  Maid,  a  litter  sister  to  the  champion  Valley  King. 
Col.  Again  is  a  hog  of  good  type,  and  Mr.  Eggert  saw  a  crop  of  pigs 
sired  by  him  last  season  and  says  they  were  a  fine  lot  of  uniform, 
heavy-boned  pigs.  He  was,  in  fact,  well  enough  impressed  with  the 
class  of  the  get  of  Col.  Again  that  he  purchased  him  at  a  good  round 
sum.  This  offering  merits  the  patronage  of  breeders  and  a  good  local 
farmer  patronage  because  it  is  up  to  the  average  in  quality  and 
blood  lines.  Catalogs  can  be  had  upon  application  to  Mr.  Eggert, 
and  bids  may  be  sent  to  me  by  parties  who  desire  to  buy  and  can- 
not attend  the  sale. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

C.  T.  Eggert,  J r.,| Aurora,  Nebraska 


COL.  N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


K.  F.  Dietsch's  Second  Annual  Offering 


From 


The  Elm  Grove  Herd 


-Of- 


Shorthorn  Cattle 

To  be  Sold  at  the  Sale  Pavilion  in 

Scribner,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  15 

A  Choice  Lot  of  Scotch  and  Scotch  Topped  Cattle  Consisting 
of  12  High  Class  Bulls  of  serviceable  ages  and  28  Females 

Dietsch's  High  Class  Shorthorn  Offering 

Buyers  at  K.  F.  Dietsch's  Shorthorn  sale  at  Scribner,  Nebraska,  a  year  ago 
will  recall  the  excellent  class  of  cattle  offered  in  this  sale  and  no  doubt 
have  cause  for  congratulations  that  they  were  buyers  in  this  sale  on  account 
of  the  good  values  and  fair  treatment  received.  The  offering  of  cattle  that 
Mr.  Dietsch  will  sell  in  this  sale  is  far  better  from  every  standpoint  than  those 
sold  a  year  ago  and  include  some  herd  bulls  and  foundation  females  that  are 
ccod  enough  to  go  into  service  in  any  pure  bred  herd.  The  bulls  are  an  un- 
usually attractive  lot,  many  of  them  of  straight  Scotch  breeding  and  of  show 
merit.  One  of  the  very  best  Scotch  bulls  to  be  sold  at  auction  this  season  is 
Lot  1  in  this  sale.  VICTOR  STAR,  a  white  yearling  of  modern  show  type,  thick 
of  flesh,  short  legs,  heavy  boned,  well-sprung  rib,  even  side  lines,  two  good  ends, 
typical  Scotch  head  and  horn  and  coat  and  covering  that  indicates  his  rich- 
ness of  pedigree  and  extreme  worth  as  a  sire.  He  is  got  by  the  celebrated 
Morning  Star,  and  out  of  Victor's  Secret,  a  Cruickshank  Secret.  This  calf  has 
been  in  service  in  the  herd  and  a  number  of  the  females  in  this  consignment 
are  mated  with  him.  The  other  sires  used  in  this  offering  are  SCOTCH  LAD,  a 
Cruickshank  Ramsden,  and  GOLDEN  PRINCE  by  the  noted  Lord  Missie  2d,  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Imp.  Rose  Alpine.  Fourteen  head  of  the  offering  are 
sired  by  Morning  Star,  the  sire  of  the  choice  white  bull  described  above;  14 
head  are  by  SCOTCH  LAD,  a  choicely  bred  Cruickshank  Ramsden,  and  the 
ethers  by  the  well  known  Scotch  sires  Imp.  Scotch  Bank.  Victor's  Roan  Duke, 
Royal  Gloster,  Roan  Star  2d,  Rosamond,  Canute  and  Idlewild  Favorite.  Some  of 
the  best  known  Scotch  families  are  represented  in  this  sale,  and  the  offering,  as 
a  whole,  combines  a  richness  of  pedigree  and  excellence  of  modern  Shorthorn  type 
that  merits  high  class  patronage.  A  number  of  the  cows  have  fine  calves  at  foot 
and  the  most  of  the  females  are  well  along  in  calf.  The  12  head  of  bulls  are 
exceptionally  choice.  We  need  not  comment  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Dietsch  in 
conducting  his  sales  as  all  the  patrons  of  his  previous  sale  at  this  point  were  well 
treated  and  well  satisfied.  The  same  liberal  and  satisfactory  treatment  will  be 
given  to  buyers  at  this  sale.  An  interesting  and  attractive  catalog  of  this  sale 
can  be  had  upon  application  to  Mr.  Dietsch. — H.   C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 


K.  F.  DIETSCH 

Cols.  T.  C.  Callahan  and  Milt  Knight,  Allots. 


Orleans,  Nebraska 

H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 
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35 


Big  Type,  Choice 
Individual  Bred, 

DUROC  JERSEY  SOWS 


35 


IN 


Miner  s  Annual  Sow  Sale 


IN 


Guide  Rock,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Jan.  16 


23  Fall  Gilts  by  Model  H  by  the  historic  Higgins'  Model  bred  to 

SUNKIST  CHIEF 

First  Prize  Pig  Iowa  State  Fair  1912  and  twelve 
=tried  sows  bred  to  Model  H 

SOWS   BRED   TO   SUNKIST   CHIEF      j*f  ~~  3 

The  leader  line  in  H.  B.  Miner's  annual  bred  sow  sale  at  Guide  Rock,  Neb., 
January  16,  is  SUNKIST  CHIEF,  the  first  prize  yearling  pig  at  the  1912  Iowa 
State  Fair.  Mr.  Miner  offers  23  big-type  Duroe  fall  sows  by  the  great 
MODEL  H  by  Higgins'  Model,  brad  for  March  farrow  to  SUNKIST  CHIEF. 
SUNKIST  CHIEF  won  first  in  the  Duroc  class  in  the  biggest  Duroc  Jersey  hog 
show  in  America  and  comes  from  a  prize  winning  family  of  Durocs.  His  dam, 
Lulu,  is  the  only  Duroc  sow  we  know  of  that  produced  a  first  prize  state  fair 
winner  four  years  in  succession.  SUNKIST  CHIEF  won  first  in  his  class, 
headed  the  second  prize  young  herd,  fourth  prize  get  of  sire  and  second  prize 
produce  of  sow  exhibits  at  Iowa  State  Fair,  1912.  He  is  a  growthy  kind,  com- 
bines size  and  quality,  has  big  bone,  and  his  matings  with  the  23  daughters  of 
MODEL  H  in  this  sale  are  valuable  for  breeder  or  farmer.  The  balance  of  this 
offering  consists  of  12  tried  sows  that  hava  "made  good"  as  producers  for  Mr. 
Miner  and  that  produced  the  choice  lot  of  boars  sold  in  his  sale  last  fall. 
Rose  Banker  by  Advance  Banker  by  Proud  Advance  and  other  sows  by  Pearl's 
Golden  Rule,  Bonnie  K,  Proud  Advance,  Pilot  Chief  and  others  of  the  most 
noted  sires  of  the  breed  give  an  idea  of  the  excellence  of  blood  lines  in  this 
offering.  This  offering  is  choioe  enough  for  the  pure  bred  man  and  none  too 
choice  for  the  farmer.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Miner. — 
H.   C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalogs  address — 

H.  B.  MINER      Guide  Rock,  Neb. 


Cols.    Brennan,   Denny   and   Craven,  Aucts. 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


SHORTHORNS 


BY  THE  "PIECE" 
OR  CAR  LOAD.... 


SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

We  offer  at  prices  consistent  with  quality  open  or  bred  heifers.  In  these  are  vested  our 
best  efforts  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  breeders  of  the  RED,  WHITE  and  ROAN. 
Our  Motto — "Keep  the  Quality  Up."  Our  policy  is  to  use  the  best  sires  obtainable  without 
regard  to  price.  We  will  stake  our  reputation  upon  the  assertion  that  WE  NEVER 
OFFERED  A  BETTER  LOT.  We  also  have  a  few  choice  bulls  of  pure  Scotch  breeding 
suitable  for  herd  headers.    We  invite  correspondence,  or  better  come. 

RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

OA  HIGH 
OU  CLASS 

T  am  offering  at  private  treaty,  thirty  head  of  Scotch  and  Cruickshank 
bulls  of  serviceable  ages  that  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  lot  of  bulls 
ever  produced  in  one  herd.  They  are  absolutely  straight  Scotch  and 
mostly  sired  by  the  great  VICTOR  SULTAN  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan. 
I  am  making  reasonable  prices  on  these  in  lots  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
GEORGE  ALLEN  LEXINGTON,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Reds  and  roans  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sale. 

Also  a  few  choice,   big  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HAYS  ,  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


Cruickshank  and  Scotch  Shorthorn  Bulls 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  few  cows. 
P.   T.    HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

RED    SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Four  yearling  Shorthorn  bulls,  reds,  sired 
by  the  Scotch  bull.  Secret  Hero,  and  out 
of  extra  heavy  milking  dams.  Herd  bull, 
Secret  Hero,   also  for  sale. 

IRYIN  E.  WILSON         BELVTDERE,  NEB. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Choice  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  roan  and 
red   Shorthorn   bulls   of  Choice   Goods  and 
Whitehall     Sultan    breeding.      Good  herd 
headers   at    moderate  prices. 
G.  H.  HASEBROOK  BLADEN,  NEB. 

MTOLE  FOOTED  HOGS___ 

Mule  Foot  Hogs  are  hardy,  prolific  and  less 
susceptible  to  swine  diseases.  Salable  stock. 
John  H.  Dunlap,  Box  406,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


20  CHOICE  DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  MALES 

These    are    mostly    sired    by    CRIMSON  WONDER    BOY   by    A    Crimson    Wonder  and 

LINCOLN    LAD  by    Lincoln    Wonder.  They  are  a  uniform  lot  of    pigs  with  strong 

bone,   good  feet  and  plenty  of  quality.  Priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Address — 

DAVID  BOESIGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 


70  DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and     for     my     public  sale 

FEBRUARY    25TH,  1913. 
E.   J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROC    JERSEY    BRED  SOWS 

30  head  spring  and  fall  sows  bred  to  Proud 
Wonder.  Challenger  I  Am,  and  a  good  son  of 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  for  sale  privately.  Good 
breeding  and  quality,  and  priced  worth  the 
money         A.  A.  HEKRDLE,  Stanton,  Neb. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall   sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  for 

early   farrow    with   prize    winning   sires.     For   sale  at    reasonable  pricea 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

If  what  you  want  is  not  adyertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
I'll  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company. — 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


HORSES 


Burress  Brothers 

BREEDERS  OF 

Percheron  and  Belgian 

HORSES 

We  have  good,  big-boned  draft  stallions, 
all  ages,  for  sale.  Our  horses  are  pasture 
raised  and  acclimated.  We  own  and  are 
producing  colts  from  the  imported  mares 
that  won  firsts  and  sweepstakes  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1908.  Our  horses 
won  18  prizes  at  Nebraska  and  S.  Dak. 
State   Fairs   and   Sioux  City  Fair,  1912. 

We  also  have  some  extra  big,  high 
grade  stallions  of  the  ton  kind  for  sale. 
Come  and  see  our  horses  before  you 
buy.     Barns   in  town. 

BURRESS  BROTHERS 

CARROLL,  Wayne  County,  NEBRASKA 

Carroll  is  located  on  the  C.  St.  P.  M. 
&  O.  Railway,  60  miles  west  of  Sioux 
City,  120  miles  northwest  of  Omaha.  Ref- 
erences: First  National  Bank  of  Carroll, 
Citizens'    National    Bank    at  Wayne. 


PER  C  HE  R  0  M  S 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE  OF  TML 
OLDEST  ANC 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


Our 
horses  are 
big,  smooth 
fiat-boned  fel- 
lows, with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation.    Will  please 
the  most  critical.    Prices  rea- 
sonable.     Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

a  Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Go. 

BOM  %3  UWCOL*.  WES. 


AUCTIONEERS 

Auctioneers  1$m^- 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  ali  over,  your  expenses  paid  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.    Term  opens  January  6,  1913. 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL 
Fourteenth  &  Grand  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  B.  Carpenter.   Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


r  0  1  Till  Thoro.Scienti 


TOf/OO 


PER  DAY 

Scientific  mail 


course.  Catalog  Free.  National'  Auctioneer. 
_  Ing School  of  America,  Dept.  11  .Lincoln, Neb, 


T.   C.  CALLAHAN— Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 

Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hoes 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date  Both 

a^ne^BeII^D0Uglas  3770=  Auto.  B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Lei  Me  Book  Yonr  Winter  Sale  Date 

Can  make  right  terms  and  give  satisfaction 
on  block  or  in  ring.  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

COL.  RAY  PAGE,  Friend,  Neb. 
 Phone   82,   Independent  Line 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS_ 
HOLSTEIN  HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Sir    Woodland,    No.    87284,    by    Dekel  Paul 
Pontiac,     a     fine     two-year-old  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull.  .  A  proven  breeder 
W.   H.   BECHTEL,  Pawnee  City.  Nebraska 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-FriesianAsso.  Bx  134,  Briittlehoro, Vt. 


"CODY" — "ARTIST" 


Two  Of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
sale  in  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  inspection  and  are  sound. 
Description  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  interest  the  man  in  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at   moderate  price. 

Address  or  visit 


R.  C.  FIRME 


Scotch     and  Scotch-topped 
Bulls  For  Sale 


Hastings,  Neb. 

Shorthorn 


Tllffl  Parrhornn  Stallions.  Home  grown. 
'         rOIvllCIWII  Registered.    Big  ones.  2& 

3  yrs.  old.  Fred  Chandler,  R, 7, Chariton,  lows 


R^D^OLLS^ 
SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of  either    sex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.  Pricea    right.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.  Address    or  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB  vLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE  ™Z%S™lV. 

onable.   F.  C.  Bnschow  St  Sons,  Blue  H11L  Nrt>. 

HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

IB  spring  boars,  20  gilts,  3  yearling  sows 
Well  bred  and  belted;  good  bone  and  length. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
THOMAS  T.   NICHOL  POOLE,  NEB. 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


the 


HORSES 
FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


Your  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  in  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate. 
FORD  &  HARRINGTON,  Parker,  So.  Dak. 


Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  good  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money.  66  head 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 
HENRY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


I 


JPOLAKD^mNAS^ 

MMUNE  POLAND  CHINAS— BIG  TYPE 

Six  big-type  Poland  China  spring  boars,  good  ones;  15  yearling  and  tried 
sows,  bred  for  early  March  farrow  and  5  extra  good  1912  fall  boars  of  show 
quality  for  sale.  Good  big-type  blood  lines,  thrifty,  and  have  passed  through 
cholera  the  past  season.     Low  prices  for   quick  sale. 


C.  W.  FRANCISCO 


Inland,  Neb. 


(Three-year-old    Shorthorn  Bull  For  Sale  Cheap) 


A  FEW  EXTRA  CHOICE  BIG  TYPE  BRED  GILTS 

A   limited  number  of  choice,  big   type   bred  Poland  China   gilts  of  Long   Chief,  Long 

King  and  Big  Price  breeding,  bred  to  a  son  of  Long  King's  Model,  a  son  of  Big  Price 

and  a  son  of  Wade's  Jumbo.  PRICED  REASONABLE  FOR  QUICK  SALE. 

F.  H.  CONNELLY  MILFORD,  NEBRASKA 


FIFTY    BIG    TYPE   BRED  SOWS 

Fifty    aigh    class,  big    type    bred  Poland 
China    sows   and    a   few    select    males  for 
sale     at     reasonable     prices.  Inspection 
solicited.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3.  M.  COLEMAN  BELGRADE,  NEB. 


HOLMES'  BIG  POLANDS 
^erd  boar,  Prince,  (farrowed  Mar.  2S,  1910,) 
or  sale.  Good  enough  to  head  any  herd. 
Ipring  boars  out  of  Prince  and  Hyden'«  Big 
Zadley.  Write  for  particulars  and  pedlgTees. 
',.   E.   HOLMES         BLOOMINGTON.  NEB. 


JUCKETT'S  MONSTER  PATTERN  POLANDS 

40  large,  growthy,  big  boned  February  and  March  pigs,  mostly  by  a  son  of  B's  Great  Hadley 
and  out  of  Monster  Pattern  dams.  The  Oakside  herd  kind  make  good.  Farmers'  prices. 
A.  8.  JPCKETT  &  SON  FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 


60  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  Spring  and  Fall  BOARS 

Sixty  big  type  spring  and  fall  boars  of  Hadley,  Panama  Pan,  Sampson  and  J.  O.'s 
Combination  breeding.  Some  extra  choice  herd  boar  propositions.  ALSO  CHOICE 
SHORTHORN  BULLS  AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE. 

W.  J.  HATHER  &  SON   ORD,  NEBRASKA 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  as  carefully 
at  you  do  every  other  part  of  the  paper. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Wednesday,  January  8,  1913. 
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100  Hampshire  Bred  Sows 

Prolific,  Hardy,  Market-Topping  Kind 

To  be  sold  in  C,  P.f Paulsen's  sale  at  farm  3  1-2  miles  southwest  of  Oak,  Nebraska,  and  4  miles  norlheast  of 

NORA,  NEBRASKA,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1913 

These  100  Sows  represent  most  of  the  champion  and  grand  champion  prize  winners  at  leading  state 
fairs  and  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chicago= 


33 


30  Big,  Long-Bodied  Prolific  Tried  Sows 
Fall  Gilts  and  37  Spring   Gilts  of   Show  Merit 


MATED  WITH  PRIZE  WINNING  SIRES — DeKALB'S  KING   35TH   AND   DeKALB'S   KING   11TH,  BOTH 
GRANDSONS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  STONE'S  DUKE;  NEBRASKA  TOP;  EVERETT  TRUE  3D,  JUNIOR 
CHAMPION  OF  ILLINOIS,  1911,  AND  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF 


100  HIGH  CLASS  HAMPSHIRF 
BRED  SOWS 

Assuming  that  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  many  of  the  su- 
perior qualities  of  the  Hamp- 
shire breed  of  hogs,  we  wish  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  true  repre- 
sentative character  of  this  offer- 
ing of  sows  and  also  to  state 
our  appreciation  of  the  fact  that- 
Nebraska  has  a  breeder  of  Hampshire  hogs  who  buys  only  the 
best  and  who  has  builded  a  herd  that  compares  favorably  with  any 
of  the  Hampshire  herds  that  we  know  off.  C.  P.  Paulsen,  Nora,  Ne- 
braska, established  his  herd,  which  now  numbers  close  to  500  head, 
from  the  well  known  herds  of  E.  C.  Stone,  Essig  Brothers,  A.  L. 
Goodenough,  Mike  Sharp,  DeKalb  and  other  leading  breeders  and 
bought  his  foundation  stock-  upon  its  merit  and  without  regard  to 
price.  When  Mr.  Paulsen  visits  a  herd  from  which  he  desires  to  buy 
foundation  stock,  he  selects  the  animals  wanted  and  meets  the  price 
asked.  This  offering  of  100  sows  is  really  remarkable  and  affords 
something  unusual  in  the  sale  line  in  Nebraska  from  the  standpoint 
of  numbers  and  uniformity  of  type  and  correctness  of  type  of  the 
breed  which  they  represent.    The  entire  offering  is  bred  up  closely 


to  the  most  celebrated  state  fair  champions  and  grand-champions. 
The  30  tried  sows  are  long,  deep-bodied,  smooth  individuals  that  have 
produced  and  raised  on  an  average  of  eight  or  nine  pigs  to  the  litter 
while  in  use  in  this  herd.  They  are  either  some  of  Mr.  Paulsen's 
most  dependable  brood  sows  or  daughters  of  the  high  class  sows  that 
he  is  retaining  for  his  own  use.  The  70  head  of  spring  and  fall  sows 
are  growthy  and  uniform  and  are  sired  by  Blythedale  George,  a  big 
type  boar;  Nebraska  Top,  a  son  of  Mike  Sharp's  champion  boar; 
Everett  True  3d,  junior  champion  boar  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  1911. 
and  Paulsen  Chief,  another  extra  heavy  boned,  big  type  boar.  They 
are  bred  to  the  three  last  mentioned  boars,  viz.,  Nebraska  Top,  Everett 
True  3d,  and  Paulsen's  Chief,  and  to  the  two  grandsons  of  the  cele- 
brated Stone's  Duke,  which  Mr.  Paulsen  added  to  his  herd  from  the 
DeKalb  sale — DeKalb's  King  11th  and  35th.  Any  man  who  intends  to 
buy  a  few  Hampshire  bred  sows  will  be  pleased  with  the  hundred 
head  consigned  to  this  sale,  and  if  undecided  about  the  merit  of  this 
breed  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  attend  the  sale  and  see  the  proof 
for  the  statement  that  the  Hampshires  are  a  hardy,  prolific  breed. 
Parties  who  cannot  attend  the  same  and  desire  to  make  purchases 
from  it  by  mail  order,  should  apply  for  Mr.  Paulsen's  catalog  and 
make  selections  therefrom  for  mail  bids.  Such  mail  bids  may  be 
entrusted  to  Homer  L.  McKelvie,  who  will  represent  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  at  this  sale.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address-    q  p  PAULSEN,  Nora,  Nebraska 

Colonels  Fred  Reppert,  Mason,  Letell  and  Teeter,  Auctioneers  Homer  L.  McKelvie,  Nebraska  Farmer  Representative 


Accommodations  for  parties  from  a  distance  at  Nora  and  free  conveyance  to  the  farm. 


BAIRD'S  OFFERING  of  BIG  TYPE  BRED  SOWS 

Bred  to  the  Big  Type  Poland  Sensation  and  = 


Premier  Grand  Champion  "COLUMBUS 


n 


-To  be  Sold  at  Goetz    and  Son's  Sale  Barn  in: 


CENTRAL  CITY,  NEBRASKA,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1913 


40  head  of  Big  Type  Sows.    30  head  bred  to  the  Premier  Grand  Champion,  "COLUMBUS" 


Baird's  Great  "Columbus"  Offering 


R.  B.  BAIRD,  CENTRAL  CITY,  NEBRASKA,  has  listed  forty  head 
of  big  type  Poland  China  tried  sows  and  gilts  for  this  sale  that  should 
be  an  attraction  for  breeders  under  the  average  sale  conditions.  Of 
greatest  significance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  thirty  head  of  this 
offering  are  mated  with  the  premier  grand  champion  COLUMBUS,  a 
big  type  Poland  China  boar  without  equal  since  the  foundation  of  the 
breed.  We  believe  this  statement  is  conservatively  put  and  have  yet 
to  bear  the  first  uncomplimentary  statement  to  be  passed  about 
COLUMBUS  by  any  breeder  who  has  seen  him.  As  a  show  boar  of  the 
big  type,  in  fact  of  the  real  1,000-pound  big  type,  COLUMBUS  has  the 
quality  and  conformation  that  has  made  him  the  wonder  of  the  1912 
show  season  to  the  many  thousands  who  have  seen  him  made  first 
prize  aged  boar  and  grand  champion  at  the  leading  corn  belt  shows 
of  America  in  1912.  Added  to  this  fact  is  the  further  and  even  more 
significant  fact  that  COLUMBUS  sired  a  large  part  of  the  fifty  head 
of  spring  pigs  sold  in  Mr.  Baird's  sale  last  October,  and  that  were 
keenly  competed  for  by  leading  breeders  in  this  state  and  that  were 


the  cause  for  compliments  by  breeders  who  saw  them.  In  this  sale 
offering  will  be  daughters  of  Chief  Price  Again,  a  champion;  Wade's 
Jnmbo;  Big  0.  by  Expansion;  Big  Joe,  a  litter  brother  to  Big  Colum- 
bus, the  sire  of  COLUMBUS;  Gold  Dust  Hadley;  Combination  by  Blue 
Valley  Quality;  Black  Joe  by  Big  Joe  and  the  sensational  1,000-pound 
boar,  The  Big  Orphan,  a  full  brother  to  COLUMBUS.  Thirty  head 
are  bred  to  COLUMBUS  and  ten  head  to  OAKLAND'S  EQUAL  by 
Oakland's  Smooth  Price.  OAKLAND'S  EQUAL  is  a  mighty  good,  big, 
smooth  boar  and  is  a  full  brother  in  blood  to  Oakland's  Big  Surprise 
that  showed  in  close  to  800-pound  yearling  form  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair,  1911,  winning  third.  Buyers  at  this  sale  should  represent  every 
section  of  Nebraska  that  is  interested  in  a  high  character  of  big  type 
Poland  China  bred  sows  mated  with  the  premier  wonder  of  the  big 
type  Poland  China  breed.  If  you  can't  attend  the  sale  in  person,  send 
for  catalog  and  make  selections  for  mail  bids.  Bids  may  be  sent  to 
me  in  care  of  Mr.  Baird.  Remember,  that  a  sow  bred  to  COLUMBUS  is 
one  of  the  surest,  best  bets  of  the  bred  sow  sale  season. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalogs  address — 

R.  B.  BAIRD,  Central  City,  Nebraska 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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"I  never  had  hogs  grow  better  nor  look 
better  than  those  to  which  I  have  been 
feeding  'Sal-Vet.'  " — W.  P.  Fergus,  Route 
No.   1,   Dawson,  Neb. 

"Had  some  pigs  in  poor  condition;  soon 
after  I  started  to  feed  'Sal-Vet'  they  ex- 
pelled large  bunches  of  worms  and  now  are 
in  good  condition." — Miller  Christensen, 
Pierce,  Neb. 


"I  have  used  different  stock  tonics  and 
worm  destroyers,  but  find  'Sal-Vet'  easily 
beats  them  all.  It  is  surely  the  best  worm 
destroyer,  especially  for  hogs  and  horses, 
that  I  have  ever  found  and,  furthermore, 
my  cattle  went  through  this  winter  better 
than  through  any  previous  winter,  and  their 
looks  show  it.  too." — B.  J.  Dobrovsky,  Route 
No.   3,   Burwell,  Neb. 


"I  found  'Sal-Vet'  to  be  ;-he  best  worm 
medicine  ever  sold  in  this  part  of  the 
country." — S.  C.  Smersh,  Hordvilie.  Neb. 

"Your  'Sal-Vet'  has  wrought  '  a  won- 
derful improvement  in  my  thoroughbred 
Hampshires  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
my  other  stock.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  farmers  use  this  great  conditioner 
and   worm    destroyer   as   I   know   it  would 


Dvorak, 


pay     them    to     feed    it." — A. 
Madison.  Neb. 

"  'Sal-Vet'  is  a  good  medicine.  Hogs 
have  been  dying  all  around  this  neighbor- 
hood, even  within  eighty  rods  of  my  place; 
one  of  my  neighbors  has  lost  over  sixty 
head.  Another  lost  twelve  or  fifteen;  since 
I  have  been  feeding  'Sal-Vet'  I  have  lost 
only  one." — C.  W.   Hill  R.   2,   Nelson,  Neb. 


///  Feed  Your  Stock 

60  Daj/s  * 

Before  You 


S.  R.  FEU,  Prat. 
Registered 
Pharmacist 
and  Grad- 
uate of 
the 
National 
Institute  of 
Pharmacy 


I'll  Show  You  How 

—To  Make  Them  Grow  Faster 

—Thrive  Better— Look  Better 

—Put  on  Flesh  on  No  More 

—GET  RID  OF  THE  WORMS 

—Save  Your  Stock  Losses 

I  have  done  it  for  thousands  of  farmers  and  stockmen — I  am  doing  it  every  day 
— I'll  do  it  for  you.  All  I  ask  is  the  privilege  of  sending  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last 
all  your  stock  sixty  days.  If  it  doesn't  do  what!  claim  I'll  gladly  cancel  the  charge. 


The  Great 

Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


I  simply  want  to  show  you  what  a  remarkable  change  Sal -Vet  will  work  on  your  sheep,  your  hogs,  your  horses 
and  cattle.  I  want  to  show  you  how  it  will  improve  their  condition — make  them  thrive  better — look  better — put  on 
more  flesh — and,  above  all,  get  rid  of  the  worms  and  parasites,  which  are  the  biggest  drain  on  your  stock  prolits. 
After  you  see  the  wonderful  results  Sal -Vet  produces  you  will  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  its  small  cost  and  order  more. 
Remember,  I  don't  ask  a  penny  of  pay  in  advance.    I  prove  all  my  claims  first. 

Your  Stock  Will  Doctor  Themselves 

No  Drenching— No  Dosing— No  Mixing— No  Trouble  at  AH 

Simply  place  the  Sal -Vet  I  send  you  where  all  your  farm  animals  can  run  to  it  freely  and  they  will 
quickly  rid  themselves  of  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms.   I  want  you  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  be- 
fore you  pay  me  one  penny  how  Sal -Vet  will  save  your  sheep,  how  it  will  save  your  hogs,  how  it  will 
protect  your  stock  against  deadly  plagues,  how  it  will  make  all  your  farm  animals  look  better  and  put 
res   on  more  flesh  with  no  more  feed.    I  want  you  to  see  how  it  will  do  all  these  things  for  you  by  first  get- 
£ff '  GerSduite'1^f*cuf'  t'n?      °*  t^ie  blood-sucking,  life-sapping,  disease-breeding  worms  and  then  by  putting  your  stock  in 
of  the  pink  of  condition  before  you  pay  me  a  cent    That' s  why  I  make  you  this  unusual  offer. 


\Send  No  Money 

<fck.Read  the  letters  at  the  rieht  from  eratefi 


SIMPLY  FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL 
THE  COUPON  TODAY 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.  "'IVRead  the  letters  at  the  right  from  grateful  farmers  and  stockmen  who  accepted  my 

Dept.  kef  1-8-13      Cleveland,  O.    ^kpffer.    See  how  Sal -Vet  stopped  their  losses  and  increased  their  profits,  how  it  rid 
Ship  me  enough  Sal -Vet  to  last  my  stock  ^  their  stock  of  the  deadly  worms — how  it  prevented  losses  when  contagious  dis- 
60  days.  I  will  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  4K  eases  were  all  around  them.    It  will  do  as  much  for  you.    All  I  ask  is  that 
pay?ontliTdro^  fi"  out  the  coupon-tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have,  mail  it 

you  are  to  cancel  the  charge.  ^^to  me  and  I  will  ship  you  enough  Sal -Vet  to  last  your  stock  60  days.  You 

^^simply  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  arrives  and  at  the  end  of  60  days 
If  Sal -Vet  does  net  do  what  I  claim,  I'll  cancel  the 


Name  \p^n  rGSUltS 

y±  charge — you  won  t  owe  me  one  penny 

*X  Address 


Mail  the  coupon  today. 


P.o 


Shipping  Sta  State. 

Number 
of  Sheep  


SIDNEY  J7.  FEIL,  President 

..^THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Dept.  NEF    Cleveland,  0. 


.Hogs  Cattle. 


,  Horses. 


60-day  trial  shipments  are  based  on  1  lb.  of  Sal-Vet  for  each  hog 
or  sheep,  and  4  ibs.  for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle,  as  near  as 
we  can  come  without  breaking  regular  packages. 


Proof  That  Proves 
From  Actual  Users 

!■  ■!     ■  I^M.II.   —       — I  — III  ■■■M.I—  ■■ 

"Your  Sal-Vet  has  done  all  that  you  claim,  and 

perhaps  more.  Hog  cholera  has  been  all  around 
me,  and  I  have  not  had  one  sick  hog.  I  cannot 
praise  Sal-Vet  too  highly,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  to  all  hog  raisers." — (Signed) 
A.  O.  Kellogg,  Troy  Grove,  111. 

"I  fed  a  carload  of  hogs  on  which  I  made  a 
thorough  test  of  Sal- Vet  for  seventy  days.  Chol- 
era or  some  disease  like  it  was  killing  off  hogs 
all  around  me,  but  I  never  had  a  single  one 
sick;  they  remained  in  fine  condition  during  the 
entire  time."— (Signed)  W.  C.  Grove,  Box  235, 
Hominy,  Okla.       .  , 

"I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  Sal-Vet;  my 
hogs  are  doing  just  fine,  but  my  neighbors  all 
around  me,  who  have  not  used  Sal-Vet,  have  had 
heavy  losses." — (Signed)  Jerry  C.  Smeltzer,  Box 
33,  Canalou,  Mo.  

"All  last  winter  I  used  Sal-Vet  for  2,500  head 
of  yearlings,  and  can  not  find  words  to  say  the 
good  things  about  it  that  I  would  like.  How- 
ever, I  believe  Sal-Vet  to  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  keep  sheep  in  a  heaithy  condition  and 
In  excellent  appetite."— Svend  Mauland,  Big  Tim- 
ber, Mont.  

"We  have  given  the  preparation  (Sal-Vet)  to  our  milch 
cows,  and  these  also  have  shown  great  improvement 
eince." — Geo.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  Burnett,  Wisconsin. 

"Have  been  feeding  Sal-Vet  to  some  of  my 
horses  which  were  very  thin  and  in  a  run-down 
condition.  They  have  now  picktd  up  in  flesh  and 
spirits  in  spite  of  the  heavy  work  incident  to 
this  time  of  the  year." — Eli  Furland,  Artesian, 
S.  D. 

"Have  been  feeding  "Sal  Vet"  for  the  past  sixty  days 
and  am  much  pleased  to  say  that  my  pigs  did  better  this 
winter  than  ever  before.  My  neighbors  have  been  feeding 
their  hogs  with  other  remedies  and  their  hogs  have  been 
dying  right  along,  while  I  have  not  lost  a  single  one  of  my 
"Sal  Vet"  fed  pigs." — D.  S.  Jones,  Venedocia,  0. 

"For  miles  around,  the  hogs  belonging  to  my  neighbors 
are  all  dead,  but  I  have  a  nice  bunch,  all  ready  for  the 
market — thanks  to  "Sal  Vet."  I  feed  it  regularly  to  my 
hogs,  and  they  have  not  even  the  sign  of  any  disease."— 
W.  J.  Irvine,  Oelwein,  Iowa. 

"I  must  say  I  had  good  results  from  using  "Sal  Vet 
My  stock  hogs  are  doing  fine.   I  have  also  fed  "Sal  Vet 
to  a  bunch  of  pigs  just  beginning  to  eat.  I  expelled  worm 
from  these  by  the  dozen.   Since  then  they  are  doing  fine 
have  better  appetites  and  food  is  doing  them  more  good 
—(Signed)  C.  M.  Nonweiler,  Boonville,  Indiana. 

DDirrC*  40  lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  $5.00:  200  lbs., 
rltlbtO.  $9.00;  300  lbs.,  $13.00;  S00  Ins., 
$21.12.  No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs. 
Never  sold  in  bulk;  only  In  Trade-Marked  Sal- 
Vet  Packages. 
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HANDY  f ARM 
POWER 


4  The  tireless  capacity  of  a  J 

Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  \ 

&  makes  it  the  handiest,  biggest 

W,  money-earning  power  for  every  "A 
"A  _t  .  »:  __j  i  ij,  i.  ^ 


kind  of  traction  and  belt  work  on 
farms  of  160  or  more  acres. 

You  can  use  this  tractor  to  better 
advantage  than  15  to  30  sturdy 
horses,  and  at  far  less  expense.  It 
will  do  your  field  work — plowing, 
discing,  harrowing,  seeding  and  har- 
vesting— in  the  shortest  time;  hence  saves 
you  money  and  swells  your  profits. 

It  does  not  injuriously  pack  the  soil. 
The  drivers  of  generous  w  idth,  equipt  with 
wonderful  wave  formed  lugs,  prevent  this. 

When  your  field  work,  is  finished,  you 
can  use  that  same  tractor  for  countless  belt 
jobs — threshing,  grinding  feed,  shelling, 
husking,  etc.  It  will  also  haul  your  crops 
to  market  in  record  time. 
•  Many  shrewd  farmers  add  to  their 
yearly  earnings  by  using  the  tractor  for 
road  construction  work  in  spare  time. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  work  you  are 
doing,  one  man  can  operate  and  care  forthe 
tractor.  For  fuel  it  uses  cheapest  kerosene 
at  all  loads.  The  engine  is  oil  cooled — no 
danger  from  freezing  in  winter. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  literature 
on  power  farming  costs. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 
208  Lawler  St..  Charles  City,  la. 


FEED  AND  CARE  OF  EWES 

By  ELLIS  RAIL,  University  of  Nebraska 


"More  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  B         STERLING.  ILL. 
Stock  Carried  at  Omaha. 

START  FACTORIBS7  Free 
book  how  to  get  and  sell  patents. 
Patent  secured  or  fee  returned. 
SUES^A iOO.,  Attyt.,  hVt Tth  St.,  Washington,  P.  O. 


PATENTS 


Profits  from  a  flock  of  ewes  depend 
on  several  factors,  but  perhaps  no  one 
thing  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
care  of  the  ewe  during  pregnancy. 
The  greatest  profit  must  come,  of 
course,  from  the  lambs,  though  the 
fleece  adds  not  a  little,  and  the  flock- 
master  may  do  almost  as  much  for 
the  lamb  in  the  three  or  four  months 
previous  to  its  birth  as  he  can  in  the 
same  length  of  time  after  birth.  So 
it  becomes  important  to  understand 
just  what  the  requirements  of  the  ewe 
are  in  order  that  she  may  maintain 
her  own  health  and  be  in  the  best 
condition  to  give  birth  to  a  large, 
strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  lamb. 
Large  Lambs  Best 

The  thing  to  be  desired  at  lambing 
time  is  to  have  the  lambs  born  large 
and  strong;  also,  that  the  ewes  be 
vigorous,  healthy,  and  with  a  good 
flow  of  milk.  Large  lambs  are  de- 
sirable (that  is,  lambs  large  at  birth) 
because  carefully  kept  records  show 
that  the  larger  lambs  not  only  have 
an  advantage  in  size  to  begin  with, 
but  that  they  maintain  such  an  advan- 
tage to  maturity.  That  is  to  say, 
lambs  weighing  ten  pounds  at  birth 
will  reach  a  weight  of  ninety-five  to 
100  pounds  as  quickly  as  eight-pound 
lambs  will  reach  eighty  pounds.  The 
lambs  born  large  are  more  rapid 
gainers  and  earlier  to  mature,  hence 
more  profitable.  Of  course,  with  size, 
they  must  be  healthy  if  they  are  to 
go  along  and  do  well.  The  small, 
puny,  weak  lamb  is  always  from  two 
to  four  weeks  in  getting  started, 
hence  is  always  a  likely  candidate 
for  the  runt  of  the  flock. 

As  for  the  ewes,  it  is  essential  too 
that  her  health  be  practically  perfect, 
so  that  she  may  come  through  partu- 
rition in  good  shape  and  with  a  normal 
flow  of  milk.  If  the  milk  is  not 
healthy  it  will  affect  the  lamb,  bowel 
disorders  will  appear,  and  trouble  be 
imminent.  With  these  points  in 
mind,  let  us  see  how  the  pregnant 
ewe  should  be  maintained,  that  she 
may  come  up  to  lambing  time  in  fit 
condition  to  produce  and  care  for 
strong  and  vigorous  offspring. 
Nutrients  Needed  by  Ewes 

Just  here  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider what  the  ewe  is  doing  during 
her  period  of  pregnancy.  Her  work 
is  threefold  in  nature.    She  must  pro- 


vide for  the  sustenance  and  mainte- 
nance of  her  own  body;  she  must 
furnish  material  for  a  growing  fleece, 
and  she  must  furnish  food  and 
growth  material  for  her  unborn  young. 
This  means  that  the  ewe  must  have 
feed  enough  for  all  these  purposes; 
and,  too,  it  must  be  of  the  kind  that 
will  best  serve  for  such  growth. 

As  far  as  the  upkeep  of  her  own 
body  is  concerned,  it  requires  some- 
thing to  repair  the  daily  waste  of 
muscle  and  bone  and  to  supply  heat 
and  energy.  For  the  growth  of  the 
fleece,  food  similar  to  that  required 
for  body  repair  is  needed.  Finally, 
the  demands  of  the  growing  fetus  call 
for  tissue  and  bone-building  material, 
also.  It  is  readily  seen,  then,  that 
all  three  things  at  which  the  ewe  is 
working  demand  more  or  less  of  the 
same  general  kind  of  foodstuffs.  This 
must  be  of  a-muscle-  and  bone-making 
and  tissue-building  nature,  rather 
than  fat-forming. 

All  feeds  that  are  of  a  high  protein 
content  are  suitable  for  feeding  the 
ewe,  though  some  are  superior  to 
others.  Clover  and  alfalfa  hay,  soy 
bean  or  cowpea  hay,  or  oat  hay  are 
all  good  roughages.  Corn  stover, 
also,  is  an  excellent  roughage  for 
sheep,  and  is  preferable  to  prairie  or 
timothy  hay.  Oats,  bran  and  oil  meal 
are  the  better  sorts  of  concentrated 
feeds.  Corn  is  practically  always  used 
in  rations,  though  it  is  not  so  good  as 
oats.  It  is  usually  cheaper,  however, 
and  so  can  be  used  to  advantage  by 
offsetting  its  fattening  tendencies 
with  plenty  of  alfalfa  hay  or  oil  meal. 

A  Good  Ration 

A  desirable  ration  for  breeding 
ewes,  which  may  be  had  almost  any- 
where in  Nebraska,  is  made  up  of 
corn,  seventy  pounds;  bran  or  oats, 
twenty  pounds;  oil  meal,  ten  pounds. 
Feed  about  three-fourths  to  one 
pound  of  the  above  mixture  per 
hundred  pounds  of  sheep  per  day. 
For  roughness  to  go  with  such  a 
ration,  two  or  three  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay,  and  what  corn  stover  the  ewes 
care  to  eat,  is  quite  satisfactory.  If 
silage  is  available,  two  pounds  per 
hundredweight  of  sheep  may  be  fed 
daily  and  the  grain  ration  cut  down 
to  one-half  pound  per  day. 

If  no  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  avail- 
able, not  over  50  per  cent  of  the  grain 


ration  should  be  corn;  the  rest  should 
be  bran  and  oats  with  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  oil  meal.  Oil  meal  for  sheep 
should  be  of  pea  size — not  ground. 
The  ewes  will  need  somewhat  less 
feed  than  that  indicated  during  the 
earlier  winter  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  during  January,  February  and 
March.  The  last  three  weeks  before 
lambing  time  they  may  be  cut  down 
on  the  rations  somewhat,  though  not 
very  much. 

Exercise  and  Shelter 

Much  depends  on  the  management 
of  the  ewes  during  pregnancy — almost 
as  much  as  on  the  feeding.  The  ewes 
must  have  plenty  of  exercise.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  strong  and  healthy 
lambs  without  it,  so  they  should  be 
turned  out  on  a  pasture  every  day. 
Don't  keep  them  up  in  a  cot  or  shed 
unless  during  a  severe  storm  or  when 
the  snow  is  so  deep  they  cannot  get 
around.  The  run  of  a  pasture  will 
afford  exercise  enough,  as  they  will 
pick  around  over  it  whether  there  is 
much  feed  on  it  or  not.  Feed  the 
roughage  out  in  the  pasture,  right 
on  the  ground,  and  thus  force  the 
sheep  to  go  out. 

During  damp  weather  the  ewe 
should  have  a  dry  place  to  lie  at 
night.  Protection  from  rough  winds 
should  also  be  given.  Cold  makes 
little  difference.  Sheds,  open  to  tne 
south  or  east  and  deep  enough  so  that 
snow  will  not  blow  into  them  too  far 
back,  are  preferable  to  barns  that  are 
too  tight  and  have  poor  ventilation. 
Good  ventilation  must  always  be  pro- 
vided ;  the  ewes  should  have  nine  or  ten 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  head. 
Attention  to  Details 

It  is  important  that  clean  water  be 
accessible  to  the  ewes,  and  it  should 
not  be  ice  Cold.  Especially  is  cold 
water  detrimental  near  the  time  of 
parturition.  It  is  essential  that  the 
watering  place  be  clean  and  the  water 
pure  and  fresh.  I  would  emphasize 
here,  too,  the  importance  of  keeping 
all  feeding  bunks  and  troughs  thor- 
oughly fresh  and  clean.  Salt  where 
the  sheep  can  reach  it  all  will  is  the 
best,  but  if  not  so  provided,  salt 
should  be  given  often. 

Proper  feeding,  exercise,  and  well 
ventilated  but  dry  sleeping  quarters 
are  the  essentials  in  handling  the 
pregnant  ewe.  In  addition  to  these, 
quiet  handling  (never  rushing,  crowd- 
ing or  frightening  her),  and  the  ab- 
sence of  obstructions  for  her  to  go 
through  or  over  in  passing  through 
gat,es,  doors,  etc.,  are  things  that 
should  be  given  attention. 


BIGGER 
GRAIN 
PROFITS 


Grade  Your  Grain! 
You  Will  Coin  Dollars! 


Have  you  any  realization  of  what  grain  grading  and  cleaning  means  in  doubling  up  profits?.    Have  you  heard  about  our  great 
offer — a  $2.50  coupon?    Look  into  this  matter  NOW!    Plenty  of  good  farmers  haven't  yet  found  out  how  much  they're  losing  by 
failure  to  grade  and  clean  wheat,  oats,  flax,  barley,  rye,  timothy  and  clover.    Yet  thousands  of  their  brother  farmers  are  today  piling  up 
big  profits  using  the  New  Superior  Grain  Grader  to  get  the  best  seed — which  means  bumper  crops,  and  to  clean  the  grain  thoroughly — 

which  means  no  dockage  at  the  elevator. 


The  New  Superior  Grain  Grader  fairly  coins  dollars  for  you.  It  gives  you  fine  seed  which  would  cost  you  many  times  as 
much  bought  from  your  neighbor  or  the  seed  man.    It  removes  all  foul  matter.    As  an  instance,  it  separates  all  the  oats 

from  the   wheat  and  grades  it  for  seed  in  one  operation. 

You  save  the  screenings  for  feed  instead  of  giving  it  away 
to  the  elevator  man  and  then  buying  it  back. 

And  the  elevator  man  must  pay  the  very  highest  prices  for 
the  finely  graded  clean  grain  you  deliver  to  him. 

We'll  prove  by  figures  in  our  Free  Books  a  saving  of  $59.30 
on  ten  acres  of  wheat  besides  paying  for  the  machine. 

That's  the  style  of  the  New  Superior  Grader — that's  the 
way  it  makes  you  money.  Get  our  books  and  save  the  coupon 
below,  gooj.  for  $2.50  at  your  dealer's. 


$2.50  Waiting  for  You  at 

YT"V         1         J  Yes,  better  than  $2.50  cold  cash.  The 

C?UI*    L/GalGl*  S  coupon    below,   presented   at  your 

dealer's  will  save  S2.50  in  buying  a 
New  Superior  Grain  Grader— but  that's  only  the  start.  Your  profits  will  run  up 
into  the  hundreds  or  even  thousands  every  year,  by  the  use  of  this  machine. 

Same  Offer  on  Smut  Cleaners 


The  Owens  Smut  Cleaner, 
also  at  S2.50  saving.  It  kills 
smut  in  your  oats  and  wheat — or  your  money  back.  That's  our  guarantee.  25,000 
machines  sold  and  not  one  returned  yet!    Get  the  book  that  tells  all. 


New  Superior  Grain  Grader 


Farmers  who  know  say  the  New  Superior  always 
has  been  and  is  today  the  standard  grain  grader 
ot  the  country.  See  it  at  your  dealer's  Note  the 
12  sieves  and  screens,  the  big  capacity  hopper, 
the  large  drive  wheel,  the  sheet  steel  drum,  the 
all  hardwood  frame,  the  double  bagger.  See  how 
easily  it  turns.  Your  12  year  old  boy  can  run  it. 
Sold  through  reliable  dealers  to  give  you  best  service 
and  guaranteed  by  Inm  and  us.  And  if  lie  is  our  authorized 
agent  he'll  pay  you  J2.50  for  the  coupon— so 


FREE! 


The  J.  L.  Owens  Co.,  Minneapolis*  Minn.,  hereby  agrees  to  take  this  coupon  as 
$2.50  in'partcash  payment  on  either  the  Owens  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner  or  the  Owens 
Smut  Cleaner.  To  take  advantage  of  this  coupon  it  is  necessary  for  the  buyer  to  sign  his 
name  and  address  below  and  present  this  coupon  to  any  authorized  Owens  dealer.  In  case 
there  is  no  Owens  dealer  in  the  locality  mail  this  coupon  to  our  office  in  Minneapolis  and 
we  will  honor  it  and  make  arrangements  to  ship  you  a  machine  direct. 


Buyer's  Name. 


(Rural  Route  or  Street  No.) 
  State  


To  Our  Agents 


Please  accept  this  coupon  as  $2.50  toward  the  payment  of 
an  Owens  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner,  or  an  Owens  Smut 
Cleaner  in  accordance  with  our  special  offer.    We  will  credit  this  coupon  to  your  account 
or  send  you  cash  for  it  as  you  prefer,  as  offered  under  our  new  selling  plan,  on  teccipt  of  it 
properly  filled  out  with  buyer's  name  and  address  above  and  your  name  and  address  below. 


Dealer's  Name- . . 
Dealer's  Address. 
City  


The  Nebraska  Yavmev 
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Producing  Pork  In  Nebraska 


By  W.  P.  SNYDER 

Superintendent  Experimental   Substation,  North  Platte,  Nebraska 
A  Paper  Read  Before  tlie  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  January  8 


When  we  approach  the  subject  of 
this  address,  there  is  no  thought  of 
designating  the  most  economical  ra- 
tion for  producing  pork  under  all 
conditions  or  even  in  any  certain 
locality.  The  ration  that  is  most 
profitable  in  one  locality  may  be  the 
least  profitable  in  another  locality, 
or  the  ration  that  is  the  most  profit- 
able at  one  time  may  not  be  at  another 
time,  or  the  ration  that  gives  the  best 
results  with  one  lot  of  hogs  may  not 
with  another  lot. 

If  it  were  safe  to  lay  down  any  rule 
it  would  be:  "Give  the  hog  feed  that 
will  keep  him  thrifty."  Even  this 
rule  should  be  followed  with  a  large 
supply  of  first-hand  knowledge.  If 
the  city  man  who  has  just  gone 
"Forward  to  the  Land,"  feeds  his  hogs 
predigested  breakfast  food  out  of 
moisture-proof  packages  his  results 
may  not  be  in  accord  with  this  rule. 
His  hogs  may  be  thrifty  but  unprofit- 
able on  account  of  the  feed  being  too 
expensive. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  hog  which 
is  not  thrifty,  is  not  making  money 
for  the  owner.  This  is  true  almost 
regardless  of  the  price  of  the  feed.  It 
is  probable  that  cattle  may  be  carried 
through  the  winter  without  any  gain 
or  with  some  loss,  and  still  the  prac- 
tice be  more  profitable  than  feeding 
them  in  a  way  that  will  make  them 
increase  in  weight,  because  they  are 
being  carried  from  a  summer  time  of 
very  cheap  feed  and  therefore  very 
cheap  gain,  to  another  similar  time 
of  very  cheap  feed  and  very  cheap 
gain.  But  with  hogs,  the  cost  of  gains 
do  not  vary  so  much  during  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  Also  other  fac- 
tors such  as  danger  from  disease,  the 
danger  of  stunting,  and  the  weather 
conditions,  argue  for  gains  that  are 
not  made  too  slowly. 

Gains  made  on  pasture  are  usually 
cheaper  than  gains  made  in  dry  lots. 
But  pasture  for  hogs  cannot  be  made 
to  serve  the  same  end  as  pasture  for 
steers.  The  two  classes  of  animals 
are  different  in  their  physical  make-up 
and  their  habits.  While  the  hog  will 
eat  a  considerable  amount  of  forage, 
he  has  been  developed  so  that  it  is 
his  habit  and  nature  to  consume  con- 
centrates and  mature  rapidly.  The 
hog  raisers  have  changed  the  hog 
from  an  animal  that  matured  slowly 
on  cheap  feed  to  an  animal  that 
matures  quickly  on  expensive  feed. 
This  has  been  done  because  the  latter 
animal  makes  the  owner  the  most 
money  When  we  try  to  make  the 
hog  grow  too  largely  on  pasture,  we 
are  reverting  to  the  old  method  from 
which  we  have  worked  diligently  to 
get  away. 

Cost  of  a  Pig 

For  four  years  we  have  been  breed- 
ing each  season  forty-five  sows, 
twenty-five  of  which  were  gilts.  We 
have  endeavored  to  determine  the  cost 
of  the  pigs  raised  from  those  sows 
when  the  average  weight  of  the  pigs 
was  fifty  pounds  each.  In  doing  this 
we  have  charged  the  old  sow  with  all 
feed  eaten — grain,  hay  and  pasture — 
from  the  time  one  spring  litter  had 
been  weaned  until  the  next  spring 
litter  had  been  weaned.  She  was  also 
charged  with  the  feed  eaten  by  her 
pigs  until  the  fifty  pounds  weight  had 
been  reached.  The  sow  was  credited 
with  the  gain  in  her  weight  during 
the  year. 

The  young  sow's  record  was  kept 
in  a  similar  way  from  about  August  1 
of  her  first  year  until  a  year  later. 
In  all  our  calculations  we  considered 
hogs  worth  $5.90  for  100  pounds  and 
corn  47  cents  per  bushel,  as  these 
were  our  average  farm  prices  for  seven 
years.  We  have  charged  the  sow  and 
young  litter  $1.50  per  year  for  alfalfa 
pasture.  The  old  sows  received  no 
grain  in  the  summer  after  the  pigs 
were  weaned;  during  the  winter  they 
were  fed  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn 
and  alfalfa  hay,  and  during  the  suck- 
ling period,  a  liberal  mixed  ration  of 
grain  and  alfalfa.  The  young  sows 
were  pastured  on  alfalfa  during  the 
summer   and  fed  a   medium  liberal 


grain  ration,  and  were  fed  a  full 
ration  of  three-fourths  to  two-thirds 
corn  and  one-fourth  to  one-third 
alfalfa  during  the  winter.  While 
suckling  they  were  fed  liberally. 

Calculating  as  indicated  above,  we 
find  that  the  pigs  at  the  weight  of 
fifty  pounds  each  have  cost  from  $1.25 
to  $2.35  each  or  $2.50  to  $4.70  per  100 
pounds.  The  average  cost  of  more 
than  1,000  pigs  in  these  tests  has  been 
slightly  more  than  $1.80  per  head, 
according  to  the  record  obtained  as 
indicated  above. 

Fall  Litters 

A  few  fall  litters  have  been  raised 
during  the  past  three  years.  The 
litters  of  1912  have  not  yet  been 
weaned;  therefore,  I  have  the  results 
of  only  two  years.  In  order  to  com- 
pare the  cost  of  the  fifty-pound  fall 
pig  and  the  fifty-pound  spring  pig,  we 
have  taken  the  record  in  each  case 
from  just  before  farrowing  till  the 
average  pig  weighed  fifty  pounds. 
Comparing  the  fall  and  spring  litters 
in  this  way,  we  find  that  the  fall  pigs 
have  cost  $1.98  each,  or  $3.96  per  100 
pounds  and  the  spring  pigs  $2.15  each 
or  $3  30  per  100  pounds.  The  feed 
consumed  in  rearing  the  fall  pig  until 
it  weighed  fifty  pounds  was  less  than 
that  used  in  bringing  the  spring  pig 
to  that  weight. 

In  ordinary  practice  it  may  or  may 
not  be  as  cheap  to  grow  out  and  fit 
the  fall  pig  for  market,  as  the  spring 
pig,  after  the  fifty-pound  weight  has 
been  reached.  In  our  operations,  fall 
pigs  are  marketed  at  a  low  cost  as 
they  follow  calves  that  are  being 
fattened  for  the  June  market,  taking 
the  place  vacated  by  the  spring  pigs 
when  they  become  ready  for  market. 
If  the  fall  pigs  are  held  over,  and 
fattened  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  grain 
during  the  summer,  the  cost  of  the 
pig  when  marketed  should  not  be 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  a  spring 
pig  when  marketed  at  the  same 
weight  The  winter  gain  may  be 
rather  expensive,  depending  on  the 
weather  and  care  of  the  pigs,  but  the 
cheap  gain  during  the  summer  will 
very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  overcome 
the  high  cost  of  the  winter  gain. 

Our  practice  is  to  breed  for  fall 
litters  the  old  sows  or  yearlings  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  keep  for  another 
spring  litter.  Instead  of  fattening  the 
sow  after  she  has  weaned  her  spring 
litter,  we  let  her  graze  on  alfalfa 
during  the  summer  and  raise  a  fall 
litter  before  being  marketed. 

Gains  in  Summer 

During  the  summer,  the  increase  in 
weight  of  spring  pigs  has  been  made 
at  a  rather  low  cost.  We  have  fed 
different  amounts  of  corn,  varying 
from  one-half  pound  daily  per  100 
pounds  weight  of  the  pigs  to  a  full 
feed  of  three  and  one-half  to  four 
pounds  daily  per  100  pounds  weight 
of  the  pigs.  The  rate  of  gain  varies 
with  the  amount  of  grain  fed;  the 
gain  increases  as  the  grain  increases. 
The  cost  of  the  gains  increases  with 
the  rate  of  the  gains,  unless  alfalfa 
is  priced  very  high.  We  have  data 
that  show  quite  accurately  the  effect 
of  a  light,  medium  or  heavy  grain 
ration  when  fed  to  pigs  running  in 
alfalfa  pasture,  but  we  are  not  able 
to  say  which  ration  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable, as  many  factors  enter  into  this. 

We  have  considered  corn  worth  47 
cents  per  bushel  and  other  grains  or 
mill  feeds  at  the  usual  market  prices. 
We  have  charged  a  mature  hog  getting 
no  grain  25  cents  per  month  for  alfalfa 
pasture  and  pigs  a  correspondingly 
less  price.  We  have  the  summer 
record  on  our  spring  pigs  for  seven 
years.  The  records  include  1,168  pigs 
in  definite  experiments  where  various 
kinds  and  amounts  of  grain  were  fed. 
The  approximate  average  weight  of 


the  pigs,  when  the  record  was  begun, 
was  fifty-nine  pounds  each,  and  when 
it  was  closed  124  pounds  each.  The 
average  daily  gain  was  .7  of  a  pound. 
For  each  100  pounds  increase  in 
weight,  the  pigs  ate  312  pounds  of 
grain.  The  cost  of  the  grain  eaten  in 
producing  100  pounds  of  gain  was 
$2.62,  or  of  grain  and  pasture  $3.30. 

Winter  Gains 

The  cost  of  the  increase  in  weight 
when  fattening  the  hogs  during  the 
winter  has  been  33  per  cent  more 
than  the  cost  of  increase  in  weight 
of  the  pigs  during  the  summer.  The 
greater  cost  during  the  winter  is  due 
to  at  least  three  factors;  more  ex- 
pensive feed,  less  favorable  weather, 
and  heavier  hogs.  A  rough  summary 
of  the  results  of  experiments  carried 
on  during  several  winters  when  the 
rations  varied  from  all  corn  to  three- 
fourths  corn  and  one-fourth  alfalfa, 
and  when  various  grains  and  mill 
products  were  fed,  give  the  following 
figures: 

The  590  hogs  fed  in  sixty-three  lots 
averaged  in  weight  when  the  winter 
experiments  began,  123  pounds  and 
when  they  closed  237  pounds.  The 
average  daily  gain  per  hog  was  1.35 
pounds.  There  were  required  to  pro- 
duce "100  pounds  increase  in  weight 
500  pounds  of  feed,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  alfalfa.  The  cost 
of  the  feed  eaten  in  producing  100 
pounds  of  gain  in  weight  was  $4.39, 
considering  corn  worth  47  cents  per 
bushel  and  other  feed  at  the  usual 
market  prices. 

Annual  Records 

Between  March  1,  1911,  and  March 
1,  1912,  76,993  pounds  of  pork  were 
produced  on  the  substation  farm  at 
North  Platte.  The  feed  eaten  by  the 
hogs  at  prevailing  market  prices  cost 
$3,984.76.  Corn  cost  70  cents  per 
bushel.  If  corn  had  been  47  cents 
per  bushel,  as  during  the  seven  pre- 
ceding years,  the  cost  of  feed  to 
produce  this  pork  would  have  been 
$4.27  per  100  pounds.  With  corn 
worth  60  cents  per  bushel,  the  cost 
of  feed  eaten  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  gain  was  $5.17.  There  were  re- 
quired to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain 
436  pounds  of  grain,  or  462  pounds 
of  grain  and  alfalfa  hay.  Seven  and 
eight-tenths  bushels  of  grain  were 
eaten  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain.  Or 
one  bushel  of  corn  with  alfalfa  hay 
produced  12.8  pounds  of  gain. 

Between  March  1,  1912,  and  Decem- 
ber 24,  1912,  55,373  pounds  of  hogs 
were  produced.  The  cost  of  the  feed 
eaten,  pasture  not  included,  amounted 
to  $4.51  per  100  pounds  of  weight. 
This  was  considering  corn  worth  60 
cents  per  bifshel.  The  hogs  ate  394 
pounds  of  grain,  or  415  pounds  of 
grain  and  alfalfa  hay,  besides  pasture 
in  the  summer,  for  each  100  pounds  of 
gain.  If  corn  had  been  47  cents  per 
bushel,  as  during  the  seven  years 
preceding  1911,  the  cost  of  feed,  pas- 
ture not  included,  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain  would  have  been  $3.69. 
During  the  present  year  one  bushel 
of  grain  with  alfalfa  has  produced 
14.3  pounds  of  pork. 

Feeds  With  Corn  and  Alfalfa 

We  have  conducted  many  experi- 
ments to  secure  data  regarding  the 
most  profitable  ration  for  growing  and 
fattening  hogs.  In  these  tests  we 
have  tried  such  grains  as  emmer, 
barley,  wheat,  milo  and  sorghum,  and 
such  mill  products  as  shorts,  oil  meal, 
cottonseed  cake  and  digester  tankage. 
Alfalfa  has  been  fed  in  various  ways; 
in  fact  it  has  entered  into  the  rations 
quite  extensively.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  hogs  have  always  grazed  on 
alfalfa  pasture.  During  the  winter 
they  have  had  alfalfa  hay  in  some 
form,  excepting  where  they  were  in 


experiments  from  which  alfalfa  was 
purposely  excluded. 

Usually,  in  the  summer,  the  corn 
has  been  soaked  without  grinding,  but 
in  the  winter  time  the  corn  has  been 
ground  and  the  grain  and  the  mill 
product  or  chopped  alfalfa  mixed  in 
the  basket  and  moistened  after  being 
put  into  the  trough. 

It  should  be  noted  distinctly  that  in 
no  instance  do  we  give  the  entire  cost 
of  producing  hogs.  We  take  into  ac- 
count only  the  feed  eaten.  The  items 
of  labor,  unusual  risk,  interest  and 
depreciation  are  outside  of  our 
calculations. 

The  main  factors  in  pork  produc- 
tion are  the  feed  required  to  produce 
a  certain  gain  in  weight  and  the  rate 
of  gain.  We  have  given  also  the  cost 
of  grain  used  in  producing  100  pounds 
of  increase,  and  the  profit  made  on 
each  hog  during  the  duration  of  the 
experiment.  In  doing  this  we  have 
used  the  following  prices:  Hogs  $5.90 
per  100  pounds,  corn  47  cents  per 
bushel,  wheat  70  cents  per  bushel, 
barley  40  cents  per  bushel,  tankage 
$40  per  ton,  shorts  $24  per  ton,  alfalfa 
hay  $8  per  ton,  chopped  alfalfa  $10. 
and  alfalfa  meal  $15  per  ton. 

Prices  vary  at  different  times  and 
in  different  localities.  The  Nebraska 
Experimental  Station  bulletins  Nos. 
99,  121  and  123,  from  which  I  have 
taken  these  data,  give  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  calculating  the  cost 
and  profit  under  various  conditions. 
Emmer  or  Speltz 

Emmer  has  been  used  in  three  trials, 
once  alone,  once  with  an  equal  amount 
of  corn  and  once  with  corn  and  alfalfa. 
In  the  test  where  the  ration  was  one- 
fourth  emmer,  the  hogs  fed  emmer 
gained  very  slightly  faster  than  those 
not  fed  emmer,  but  in  the  other  two 
tests  corn  alone  produced  much  faster 
gains,  with  considerably  less  grain. 
The  results  of  these  tests  have  led  us 
to  believe  that  emmer  is  not  a  suitable 
grain  for  fattening  hogs. 

Barley 

Rations  of  corn  have  been  compared 
with  rations  of  corn  and  barley,  and 
of  barley  alone,  both  with  and  without 
alfalfa.  The  average  of  eight  tests 
shows  that  corn  gave  more  rapid 
gains,  not  only  on  the  average,  but  in 
every  test,  and  required  less  grain  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  gain  in  seven 
tests  out  of  the  eight.  With  corn 
worth  47  cents  per  bushel  and  barley 
worth  40  cents  per  bushel,  corn  gave 
the  greater  profit  in  every  trial.  The 
addition  of  barley  to  a  ration  of  corn 
and  alfalfa  always  lessened  the  rate 
of  gain,  decreased  the  profit  and  in- 
creased the  amount  of  grain  used  in 
producing  100  pounds  of  pork. 
Wheat 

We  have  conducted  four  tests  in 
which  rations  of  corn  and  alfalfa  have 
been  compared  with  rations  of  corn, 
wheat  and  alfalfa  or  wheat  and 
alfalfa.  In  half  of  these  tests  the 
rations  of  corn  and  alfalfa  gave  the 
more  rapid  gains.  The  addition  of 
wheat  always  reduced  the  number  of 
pounds  of  grain  required  to  produce 
100  pounds  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  hogs.  With  wheat  worth  70  cents 
per  bushel  and  corn  worth  47  cents 
per  bushel,  the  addition  of  wheat  was 
not  profitable  in  any  test.  If  corn  and 
wheat  had  been  the  same  price  per 
pound,  it  would  have  been  profitable 
to  have  fed  wheat,  as  wheat  produced 
more  pork  per  pound  than  corn,  even 
when  alfalfa  was  being  fed. 

Shorts 

We  have  conducted  nine  tests  in 
which  corn  was  compared  with  corn 
and  shorts.  In  nearly  all  of  these 
tests  alfalfa  was  supplied  to  all  the 
hogs  either  as  pasture  to  shoats  or  as 
hay  to  hogs  being  fattened.  Shorts 
formed  either  one-half,  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  grain  ration  in  the 
various  tests.  The  ration  of  corn 
gave  the  faster  gains  in  five  tests  out 
of  nine,  and  in  one  test  tied  with 
corn  and  shorts. 
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CONFLICTING 

By  LOUIS  MACE 

I  don't  believe  there  was  ever  a 
greater  drawback  to  education  than 
to  have  one  teacher  with  certain 
hobbies  who  would  insist  on  a  certain 
way  o!'  doing  things  until  all  had 
agreed  to  it,  then  to  have  another 
come  along  and  teach  directly  the 
opposite;  and  these  perhaps  be 
followed  by  a  third  who  ridicules 
both  his  predecessors  and  insists  that 
his  way  bo  recognized  as  the  only 
way.  Fortunately,  the  fundamentals 
taught  in  the  public  schools  have  been 
so  long  in  the  crucible  that  the  dross 
is  pretty  well  removed,  and  there  are 
standards  and  text-books  that  hold  all 
the  vital  principles  with  little  or  no 
change.  Two  times  two  is  always 
four,  and  three  plus  two  is  five  every 
time.  What  a  comfort  that  is!  And 
in  agricultural  education  we  hope  to 
reach  that  point  some  time,  but  the 
day  is  not  yet: 

There  was  the  "pretty  ear"  theory 
of  corn  breeding.  They  say  farmers 
won't  learn?  Why,  I  haven't  met  a 
farmer  in  the  last  ten  years  who 
wasn't  more  or  less  inoculated  with 
the  idea,  and  farmers  who  had  never 
been  to  an  institute  and  who  scarcely 
ever  read  a  farm  paper  would  trium- 
phantly show  their  selection  of  ears 
with  "perfect  tips  and  butts,"  straight 
rows  of  kernels,  just  the  "right  taper," 
a  small  cob,  and  grains  so  deep  that 


SOIL  THEORIES 

Y,  Lincoln  Comity 

I  know  some  three  or  four  who  had 
to  have  the  holes  in  their  largest-size 
planter  plates  "reamed  out  bigger"  to 
let  the  "gourd-seed"  grains  go 
through.  Oh  yes,  we  all  learned,  and 
now  they  come  along  and  tell  us  the 
whole  thing  was  a  mistake.  I  guess  it 
was;  nevertheless  farmers  will  be 
picking  out  pretty  ears  for  a  long 
time  yet. 

Why  Do  Soils  "Wear  Out?" 
Then  there  is  the  case  of  fertility 
or  plant  food.  After  we  (or  someone 
before  us)  had  farmed  the  fields  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  mostly  to  one 
crop,  they  became  poor  and  showed 
every  sign  .of  "wearing  out."  Along 
came  Teacher  No.  1  with  an  imposing 
row  of  letters  after  his  name  and 
said,  "It's  just  like  eating  one  thing 
all  the  time;  you  get  tired  of  it — it's 
■  so  monotonous.  The  land  is  tired  of 
the  monotony  of  raising  one  crop. 
Rotate!"  Teacher  No.  2  declared 
"That  old  fellow  didn't  understand 
the  matter  at  all,  but  he  guessed  part 
of  it.  Grain  takes  nitrogen  out  of  the 
soil  and  you  must  put  it  back.  In  all 
the  other  elements  your  soil  is  still 
rich."  No.  2  at  once  secured  a  great 
following  and  holds  it  to  this  day; 
but  up  bobbed  No.  3,  saying?  "No,  it's 
potash  that  is  needed  most."  Seeing 
that  he  too  had  letters  after  his  name 
and  "proved"  his  case,  he  also  won 


a  large  following  and  many  sent 
shekels  abroad  for  potash  until  Ger- 
many didn't  want  to  sell  any  more. 

But  No.  4  was  something  of  a  peace- 
maker. "Here,  you  fellows,"  said  he; 
"it  depends  on  what  these  hayseeds 
have  been  growing  and  also  on  the 
kind  of  soil  it  was  originally.  I'll 
just  analyze  the  different  fields  and 
see  what's  lacking."  Now  this  man 
didn't  have  any  more  letters  after 
his  name  than  the  others,  but  his  idea 
sounded  so  good  that  he  founded  a 
larger  school  of  teachers  than  all  the 
others  and  did  it  in  less  time.  More- 
over, the  hopeful  hayseeds  began 
sending  in  samples  of  soil  at  a  rate 
that  soon  would  have  built  a  good 
sized  ranch  if  the  analyzing  had 
panned  out — but  it  didn't. 

Each  and  all  of  these  teachers  for 
a  long  time  made  fun  of  the  old- 
fashioned  pedagogues  (without  any 
of  the  aforementioned  letters)  who 
practiced  and  taught  the  hauling  out 
of  stable  manure,  and  though  later 
they  recognized  its  value  in  maintain- 
ing the  "mechanical  condition"  of  the 
soil  they  still  hold  to  their  original 
contention:  "Nitrogen  is  the  main 
thing  lacking  in  most  soils."  "No, 
potash!"  "No,  no!"  says  a  new  au- 
thority (with  the  same  number  of 
letters).  "Phosphorous  is  It."  An- 
other insists — "Your  land  is  just  sour 
and  needs  lime,"  while  the  analysis 
fellows  say,  "We  can't  do  it,  but  you 
try  some  of  these  things  on  your  own 
soil  and  see  what  it  needs." 


Everlasting  Fertility 

That  sounds  better — but  say — there's 
the  Cameron  and  Whitney  idea.  It  is 
a  second  edition  of  Inexhaustible  Fer- 
tility (which  even  the  farmers  had 
given  up  as  a  myth)  and  for  a  long 
time  it  pegged  along  with  a  very 
small  following.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  the  "mechanical  condi- 
tion" of  the  soil  in  the  old  fields  was 
the  trouble;  later  the  idea  of  toxins 
or  poisons  thrown  off  by  a  particular 
plant  through  its  roots  poisoned  the 
soil  for  itself,  just  as  a.  person  in  a 
room  poisons  the  air  for  himself  by 
his  exhalations. 

Whether  this  sounds  reasonable  to 
us  or  not,  the  idea  has  made  converts 
of  some  of  the  government  scientists 
at  Washington,  and  now  we  have 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  role  of  head  pro- 
fessor getting  up  and  saying:  "Here! 
Don't  you  pay  any  attention  to  all 
those  other  teachers;  there's  nitrogen 
and  potash  and  phosphorous  enough 
in  the  soil  to  last  a  thousand  years 
at  least — maybe  two  or  three  thou- 
sand. It's  toxic  poisons.  We've  found 
'em  and  after  a  while  will  tell  you 
how  to  kill  'em;  in  the  meantime, 
rotate!  Some  plants  will  not  suffer 
from  the  toxins  thrown  off  by  others. 
The  good  effects  you  noticed  after  an 
application  of  phosphates,  etc.,  were 
not  due  to  the  fertilizing  value  of  their 
plant  food  elements,  but  to  their 
mechanical  and  biological  effect  on 
the  soil." 

Verily,  brother  farmers,  we  need  a 
normal  school  for  our  teachers;  but 
in  the  meantime,  while  teachers  dis- 
agree, what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  Go  back  and  sit  down  till  we  see 
what  happens?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  It's 
a  first-rate  time  to  do  some  thinking 
of  our  own,  some  experimenting  and 
some  reasoning,  and  if  we  want  to 
bob  up  with  a  home-made  theory  we 
can  tell  what  we've  seen  while  the 
teachers  are  glaring  at  each  other. 
So  here  goes! 

A  Home-Made  Theory 

During  thirty  years  of  experience 
and  observation  I  have  never  seen 
land  rich  in  humus  but  that  it  was 
i  ich  enough  in  every  other  way  to 
grow  tig  crops.  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  kinds  of  poor  land  both  in  Mis- 
souri and  Nebraska  —  yellow  clay, 
whitish  clay,  gravel,  gravel  and  clay 
mixed,  hard-pan  ash,  chocolate,  and 
sand.  The  chemists  tell  us  there  is 
precious  little  of  the  chemical  element 
of  plane  food  in  straw  or  weeds,  but  I 
have  observed  that  where  piles  of 
straw  and  weeds  have  rotted  (gone  to 
humus)  on  all  the  above  named  kinds 
of  poor  land,  in  every  instance 
"things  grew."  Of  course  sometimes, 
before  this  organic  matter  was  thor- 
oughly humified,  the  grain  would 
"run  to  straw;"  but  not  so  after  the 
humifying  process  was  further  de- 
veloped. Now  my  deductions  are 
something  like  this: 

The  Wise  Creator  knew  how  man 
would  "mark  the  earth  with  ruin"  and 
waste  things,  so  when  He  made  the 
soil  particles  He  made  them  abund- 
antly strong  in  the  chemical  elements 
of  plant  food.  Likewise,  knowing  that 
some  men  (lots  of  men)  would  be 
hoggish,  He  put  a  padlock  on  most 
of  these  particles  and  provided  bac- 
teria and  such  "critters"  (not  having 
to  sustain  the  dignity  that  comes  of 
having  letters  after  one's  name,  I  can 
use  more  latitude  of  expression)  to 
do  the  unlocking.  And  the  man  in 
every  age  who  finds  the  greatest 
amount  of  fertility  unlocked  to  him  is 
the  man  who  provides  the  best 
"biological  conditions"  for  these  low 
forms  of  life  that  hold  the  keys. 

Now  what  are  the  best  biological 
conditions?  One  doesn't  need  an  ex- 
pensive laboratory  equipment,  nor 
even  a  microscope,  to  detect  evidences 
of  organic  life.  Fermentation,  mold, 
mushrooms,  toadstools — any  and  all 
of  these  owe  their  existence  to  organic 
ferment — bacterial  action — and  I  have 
seen  them  most  plentiful  in  the  big 
timber  where  I  used  to  hunt  squirrels. 
The  conditions  there  approximated 
what  science  tells  us  are  the  best — 
warmth,  partial  shade,  air,  moisture, 
and  organic  matter  in  the  form  of 
leaves  a  foot  deep.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  nitrogen  and  potasn 
that  were  there  (I  saw  plenty  of 
phosphorus — or  rather,  that  form  of 
phosphorescence  known  as  "fox-fire" 
—when  coon  hunting  at  night),  but 
when  cleared  these  lands  "grew 
things"  until  the  organic  matter 
washed  off  the  hillsides,  and  the  - 
they  "grew  poor." 

When  we  said  that  the  soil  in  a 
particular  field  was  dead,  or  "didn't 
have  any  life  in  it,"  we  spoke  more 
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wisely  than  we  knew.  But  when  an 
old  field  "lay  out"  for  a  few  years 
and  the  growth  of  weeds  approximated 
the  biological  conditions  of  the  forest, 
it  became  "rested"  so  that  crops 
would  grow  again.  The  purely 
chemical  theory  of  fertility  has  never 
been  able  to  explain  how  an  old  field 
gains  life  by  "lying  out." 

Humus  Is  It 

Whi'  is  sweet  clover  (and  especially 
that  which  has  stood  all  season  and 
been  plowed  under)  the  greatest  soil 
enricher  known?  Because  it  puts 
nitrogen  into  the  soil?  Maybe  so,  but 
alfalfa  does  too;  and  theoretically  it 
ought  to  be  as  good  as  sweet  clover 
on  the  soil.  That  it  is  not  as  good  is 
because  it  is  cut  and  its  biological 
effect  interfered  with  at  some  three 
critical  times  during  the  season. 
Freezing  does  not  kill  these  low 
organisms,  but  direct  sunlight  gen- 
erally does.  With  humus  and  life 
(organic  life)  in  the  soil,  we  don't 
need  worry  much  about  nitrogen, 
potash  or  phosphorus.  As  to  the 
toxins — I  don't  know;  but  I'm  not 
worrying  about  toxins. 

With  the  failure  of  biologists  to 
corral  and  unify  all  life  in  one — the 
"simple"  protoplasmic  cell  (now  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  wonderfully  compli- 
cated affair),  we  don't  know  how  far 
down  life  may  extend.  Life  from  life 
is  the  rule,  and  for  plant  life  humus 
is  the  culture  medium;  therefore  in 
all  thy  gettings  get  humus.  Call  me 
a  humus  crank  if  you  want  to,  but 
get  humus  into  your  soil.  Burn  no 
trash,  but  plow  it  under.  Haul  out 
barnyard  manure,  grow  some  sweet 
clover  and  plow  it  under.  It  will 
furnish  more  humus  to  the  acre  than 
anything  I  know  of — and  if  you  get 
some  ready-made  nitrogen  with  it,  all 
the  belter. 

In  addition  to  its  biological  effect, 
humus  is  the  sponge  that  holds  water 
for  the  plants  to  drink,  and  "as  the 
humus  content  of  a  soil  decreases,  its 
water-holding  capacity  diminishes 
rapidly "  All  authorities  agree  that 
humus  is  important.  I  go  just  a  little 
further  and  say  that  humus  is  It,  and 
you  don't  need  to  worry  about  much 
else.  Do  your  experience  and  obser- 
vation correspond  with  mine?  If  so, 
while  the  teachers  wrangle  about  the 
"elements"  let's  all  get  humus;  if  not, 
let's  have  a  row  of  our  own.  There's 
no  man  so  disposed  to  contend  for  his 
own  notion  as  the  one  who  affirms 
that  "I  know  it's  so,  'cause  I  seen  it." 


CAUSES  OF  WORN-OUT  FARMS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  present 
condition  of  American  farms  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  it  is  time  for 
us  to  arise  and  take  notice.  When 
we  consider  the  worn-out,  impover- 
ished condition  of  the  soils  of  the 
western  states  it  is  well  that  we  begin 
to  ponder  over  the  situation.  Doctors 
claim  that  in  doctoring  a  case  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the 
cause,  then  attempt  the  cure.  Greed 
has  been  the  cause,  back  of  the  whole 
thing.  Many  times  the  greed  of  the 
landlord  is  such  that  the  tenant  is 
compelled  to  mine  the  farm  to  pay 
his  rent,  and  in  bad  years  is  some- 
times compelled  to  sell  his  cows. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms  are 
owned  by  greedy  owners  in  the  cities 
who  exact  the  last  penny  in  rent  that 
their  greediness  can  secure,  while 
they  lay  around  doing  nothing — 
"living  off  their  income." 

The  time  is  coming  when  a  halt 
will  be  called,  and  the  nation  will 
step  in  and  say  that  the  tenant  has 
some  rights,  and  his  rights  will  be 
maintained  by  the  courts.  Our  pos- 
terity demands  that  the  fertility  of 
our  soils  be  maintained  and  their 
future  welfare  necessitates  that  we 
maintain  it.  The  poor  farms  are  the 
rented  farms.  These  are  made  so 
because  the  landlord  compelled  them 
to  be  farmed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  this  result.  Selling  hay,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  fruit  or  burning  off  the 
cornstalks  or  meadows  removes  that 
much  of  the  soil's  fertility.  If  these 
are  removed,  something  must  be  done 
to  replace  it,  or  our  soil  becomes 
poorer  with  each  operation.  The  real 
farmer  will  study  the  situation  and 
return  fertility  to  the  soil  in  every 
way  consistent  to  good  business 
tactics. 

As  soon  as  the  landlord  charges  a 
reasonable  rent,  the  farmer  will  have 
to  do  less  land  robbing.  Cut  the  rent 
and  demand  proper  farming  and  our 
land  will  cease  getting  poorer.  Less 
greed,  more  thinking,  less  work,  more 
studying,  will  crown  our  efforts  with 
better  results.       JAMES  WILTSE. 

Nemaha  County,  Kansas. 
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H.  D.  Lut»,  Keith  County 


January  7. — We  have  experienced  a 
sharp  and  decisive  drop  in  temper- 
ature and  with  it  the  first  real  touch 
of  winter.  On  Friday  the  weather  was 
as  balmy  as  a  spring  day,  on  Satur- 
day the  mercury  became  afflicted  with 
a  bad  case  of  the  dropsy  until  this 
morning,  when  a  minimum  of  18  de- 
grees below  zero  was  registered. 
December  was  warm  and  dry,  and,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  a  dry  month, 
quite  windy.  So  this  month  is  bring- 
ing considerable  of  a  change. 

The  weather  report  of  the  North 
Platte  station  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember shows  a  mean  temperature  of 
30  degrees  as  against  a  normal  of 
26.6  degrees  for  the  thirty-nine  years 
that  records  have  been  kept  at  that 
station.  The  extremes  were  60  de- 
grees and  6  degrees  compared  with  a 
maximum  of  72  degrees  and  a  min- 
imum jof  30  degrees  below  for  the 
month  some  time  in  the  past  history 
of  the  station.  So  you  will  see  that 
the  month  was  quite  comfortable. 
The  total  precipitation  was  .18  of  an 
inch  against  a  normal  of  .47  of  an 
inch,  or  a  deficiency  of  .29  of  an  inch. 
The  wind  movement  was  over  6,000 
miles.  The  accumulated  deficiency  m 
temperature  for  the  year  is  471  de- 
grees, or  a  daily  average  deficiency 
of  1.3  degrees.  The  accumulated  de- 
ficiency of  Aioisture  for  the  year  is 
.19  of  an  inch,  which  comes  mighty 
near  being  normal. 

This  snappy  weather  has  been 
good  for  the  ice  crop  and  the  winter 
harvest  is  now  on.  The  running 
streams  are  not  furnishing  a  very 
heavy  crop,  but  wherever  the  water 
is  still  ice  up  to  fourteen  inches  in 
thickness  is  being  harvested. 

The  winter  to  date,  barring  the  past 
few  days,  has  been  ideal  for  feeding, 
and  those  feeding  cattle,  hogs  anu 
sheep  are  well  pleased  with  the  gains 
made.  Stock  stuff  being  carried  over 
also  has  had  a  good  chance  to  get 
leady  for  winter.  And  the  farmer  has 
little  opportunity  to  complain  of  not 
having  had  time  to  get  his  fall  work 
out  of  the  way.  There  is  some  corn 
yet  to  be  husked,  but  most  of  the 
tanners  have  that  job  off  their  hands. 

Whether  on  account  of  the  women's 
crusade  or  to  an  over-supply  in  cold 
storage,  together  with  a  good  produc- 
tion due  to  the  mild  winter  weather, 
we  do  not  know,  but  the  price  of  eggie 
and  butter  seems  rather  low  for  tnis 
season  of  the  year.  Both  are  now 
selling  at  20  cents  per.  The  price  of 
butterfat  is  29  cents,  so  there  is  no 
excuse  for  going  to  the  work  and 
trouble  of  making  butter. 

The  men  with  hay  to  sell  are  hoping 
that  this  spell  of  weather  will  boost 
the  price  somewhat,  as  it  seems 
rather  low  compared  with  recent 
years.  As  little  as  $6.50  per  ton  is 
being  offered  for  wild  hay  on  board 
cars.  Alfalfa  is  stronger  at  $10  or 
better.  There  seems  to  be  a  good 
eastern  and  southern  demand  for 
alfalfa  hay  that  is  meaning  dollars 
to  the  growers. 

To  show  that  the  prices  of  land 
have  been  inflated  over  what  people 
now  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  witness 
an  auction  land  sale  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  state  last  month.  One 
tract  that  had  been  held  at  $35  (and 
called  worth  the  money  by  the  agents) 
sold  for  $12.75,  and  other  tracts  in 
proportion.  This  is  considered  a  poor 
time  to  sell  land  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  but  we  cannot  tell  what  the  near 
future  has  in  store  for  us  in  that  line. 


In  selecting  your  farm  tractor 
you  need  not  base  your  judg- 
ment on  the  claims  of  the  mak- 
ers. This  book,  "Results  Count," 
contains  extracts  from  users'  letters,  tellinl 
just  what  their  BIG  FOUR  tractors  actually  <#<i 
them  in  everyday  use. 

When  you  buy  a  BIG  FOUR  "30"  you  are  not  buying  an  experiment. 
It  was  the  first  successful  tractor— and  it  still  leads.  It  is  the  first  to  utilize 
the  efficient,  continuous  power  stream  of  the  four-cylinder  principle. 

The  Big  Four  "30" 

Only  Tractor  SOLD  ON  APPROVAL.  Steers  self,  saves  one  man. 
Mammoth  96-inch  Drive  Wheels.    Most  Power  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30'^_  uses  kerosene,  _g_asoline,  benzine,   naphtha,  distillate 

or  alcohol,  with  unequaled  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  It  is  the  most 
efficient,  most  reliable,  most  eco- 
nomical farm  power  in  use  today. 

Self-steering  device,  found  on  no 
other  tractor,  saves  one  man.  No 
farmer  who  has  ever  used  the  BIG 
FOUR  or  seen  it  work  will  have  any 
other. 

Eraa  Rnnlf  Write  us  today  for  "Re- 
rrcc  DUUn  suits  Count"  sent  FREE. 
Investigate  the  actual  record  of  the  BIG 
FOUR. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

Incorporated 

401  Iron  St.,  Rockford,  III. 

The  Largest  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  in  the  World 

Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Listers, 
Spreaders,  Planters,  Drills,  Cultiva- 
tors, Mowers,  Hay  Tools,  Baling 
Presses.  Corn  Shelters,  Gas  Engines, 
Farm  Tractors,  Steam  Traction 
Engines.  Threshing  Machines, 
Boa4    Rollers,   Wagons  and 
Veh  lcles. 
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What  Size  Engine 
Do  You  Want? 


KEEP  SEED  CORN  IN  EAR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  reason 
that  seed  corn  should  not  be  shelled 
early  in  the  winter  is  that  the  pith  in 
the  cobs  is  an  absorber  of  moisture 
and  any  excess  will  be  taken  up  by 
it.  The  kernels  and  pith  are  so  nearly 
in  contact,  and  the  pith  is  capable  of 
absorbing  such  a  quantity  of  water, 
that  the  germs  are  practically  safe 
unless  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
corn  is  excessive,  and  excessive  mois- 
ture is  what  we  should  guard  against. 
Get  the  seed  corn  good  and  dry  in  the 
fall,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place;  nature 
has  made  due  provision  for  its  pro- 
tection from  the  moisture  it  may 
absorb  from  the  air  in  damp  weather. 

Gage  Co.  J.  E.  KILLBN. 


\%  to  15  h.  p.— it's  all  the  same  to  me.  I've  got  a  New  1913 
Model  in  all  sizes  that  fairly  eats  up  work  on  the  farm.  Runs 
the  biggest  job  at  a  cost  of  a  penny  or  two  for  gasoline— has  no 
complicated  parts— can  be  operated  by  a  boy— more  substantially 
built,  reliable,  durable— and  with  all  its  superiorities  sells  at  a  price 
of  $50  to  $300  lower  than  old-style  engines. 
Write  your  name  on  a  postal  and 
I'll  mail  you  my  new  engine  book  and 
revised  price  list.  Just  pick  out  the  engine 
you  want.   I'll  ship  it  to  you  on  30, 60  or  90  days' 
FREE  trial.  Then,  if  you  don't  want  engine.send  it 
back  to  me.  The  trial  will  not  have  cost  you  a  penny. 


ly  X 

rice  \ 

It's  a  GALLOWAY 


$50  To  $300  Easily  Saved 


is  worth  looking  into,  especially  when  it's  on 
best  quality.  New  1913  Model  farm  engine— perma- 
nently guaranteed.  Ask  for  book  which  tells  all. 
Also  Special  1913  Proposition  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  Pres. 
THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 
40SCZ  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

REMEMBER— We  carry  stocks  of  all  our  machines  at  Chicago.  Kansas 
^^y^^^n^il^^^^^d^^n^e^r^^s^^U^^r^^^rr^rn^t^^^un^n^^ 


For  Every 


Driving  Purpose 


For  any  and  all  kinds  of  driving  or  sport;  for  heavy  harvest  work  or  lighter  chores- 
there' s  hand-comfort  made  for  you  in 


 ^  ^  ^       Gloves,  Mittens  and 

ail$en  S  Auto  Gauntlets 


<>  0.  c. 
^     Hansen  ■ 
Blfg.  Co.  ■ 
nOPrtrnlt  St.  I 

Mitivnulico,  Wis. 

Send  coupon  rigrht  away  for  this  free  book  which  proves^^Vml  m3y  sen(i  ,„e  Frce  ,lnd  B 
Hansen  economy,  comfort  and  protection.  *  postpaid  >our  book  showing. 

  .  Hansen's  Cloves.    I  urn  most  in-  I 

If  your  dealer  isn  t  supplied,  let  us  send  you  a  ^7eresIcU  in  t„e  st>ks  for  the  following  I 
pair  direct  to  try  on  with  no  expense  or 
risk.    Mail  coupon  or  postal  now.  * 


O.  C.  Hansen  Mf3-  Co., 
110  Detroit  St.  y 
Milwaukee,  Wis.        *  t 
 _ 


r  sport 


^  Name. 


Dairymen  found  out  a  long  time 
ago  that  silage  was  a  great  feed  for 
cows.  Isn't  it  a  bit  strange  that  it 
took    us   so   long   to   tumble   to  the 


conclusion  that  a  thing  that  is  good 
for  a  cow  is  also  good  for  her  calf? 
Silage  is  proving  to  be  a  remarkable 
beef  maker. 
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Let  Us  Send  7bu 
This  Free  Book 


Which  Tells 
About  the 
Greatest 
Improvement 
of  Farm  Wagons  in  50  Years 


\ 


The  Peter  Schuttler  Patented  Roller  Bearing  has  revolutionized  ^ 
wagon  construction.     Offi  ial  tests  by  Road  Experts  of  the  U.  S, 


Agricultural  Department  show  remarkable  results, 
wagon  will  soon  have  roller  bearings. 


Every  farm 


Peter  Schuttler  | 

Roller  Bearing  Wagons  j 

Do  One-Third  More  Work  and  Do  It  Easier  jj 

Two  horses  do  the  work  of  three  because  it  runs  so  much  easier  and  goes  more  ~; 
miles.      It  saves  time — horses — harness — feed — repair  bills — greasing— trouble,  ^ 
:      and  wear  on  the  wagon.   The  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagon  is  a  big  money  ^ 
£  saver — it  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in  economy  of  operation.  § 

^      Modern  farming  demands  modern  methods,  and  no  recent  invention  has  ^ 
been  of  such  great  interest  to  farmers.      Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  ^ 
improved  and  perfected  Schuttler 
Roller  Bearing.   Write  for  the  free 


book  now — before  you  forget. 


Peter  Schuttler  Co. 

2521  W.  22nd  St.,  Chicago 


\  _ 

fyfa,.      Wagon  Factory 
^//////Jn...       Est.  1843. 


After  a  hard  day's  work 

take  it  easy.  Settle  down  in  the  big  arm  chair 
and  smoke  a  good  pipeful  of 


Don't  Waste  Moisture  By 
Poor  Harrowing— Use  the 

"  APME"  HARROW, 

111  llfflr  Cl0d  Crusher 
F»  1/  III  ha       and  Leveler 


On  Plowed-Down  Corn  Stubble 
— Leaves  All  Trash,  Etc.,  Buried 

where  it  does  the  greatest  amount  of  good  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  "ACME"  Harrow  is  made  entire- 
ly of  steel  and  iron,  and  there  is  a  size  for  your 
requirements.    Send  for  our  combined  m 
catalog — it  illustrates  and  describes  ^ 
the  "ACME"  line. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  lnc.,341  Division  Ave..  Millington,  N.i. 

jenver. 


THIS  HARROW 

CONSERVES  MOISTURE 

It  prepares  the  finest  seed  bed 
for  all  grains  and  alfalfa  because 

it  compacts  the  soil  and  puts  it  in  con- 
dition to  conserve, 
the  moisture. 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Colo..  Oklahoma  City 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Okla.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


NOW! 


PRODUCING  PORK  IN  NEBRASKA 

(Continued  from  Page  55) 

The  average  of  the  nine  tests  shows 
that  the  pigs  fed  corn  gained  .91  of  a 
pound  per  head  daily  and  those  fed 
corn  and  shorts  .89  of  a  pound  daily. 
The  rate  of  gain  was  almost  the 
same,  though  in  favor  of  corn.  There 
were  required  the  same  number  of 
pounds  of  corn  (429)  as  of  corn  and 
shorts  to  produce  100  pounds  increase 
in  weight.  With  corn  worth  47  cents 
per  bushel  and  shorts  $24  per  ton,  the 
hogs  fed  corn  without  shorts  gave  a 
greater  profit  during  the  duration  of 
the  test  in  all  but  one  of  the  experi- 
ments. If  the  price  of  corn  were  56 
cents  per  bushel,  the  profit  would  still 
be  in  favor  of  corn  and  alfalfa  rather 
than  corn,  shorts  and  alfalfa.  But 
with  corn  and  shorts  at  the  same  price 
per  ton,  the  two  rations  would  give 
very  similar  results. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  we  do 
not  regard  it  profitable  to  add  shorts 
to  a  ration  of  corn  and  alfalfa,  either 
for  growing  or  for  fattening  hogs. 
However,  we  occasionally  use  some 
shorts  in  the  ration  of  a  sow  suckling 
a  litter,  though  we  do  not  know  that 
this  is  profitable. 

OH  Meal 

Corn  has  been  compared  with  nine 
parts  corn  and  one  part  oil  meal,  once 
when  alfalfa  was  supplied  and  once 
without  alfalfa.  This  was  during  the 
winter  of  1911-1912  when  hogs  re- 
quired foods  that  would  stimulate  the 
appetite.  In  both  tests  the  addition 
of  oil  meal  was  very  profitable.  The 
addition  of  alfalfa  to  a  ration  contain- 
ing corn  and  oil  meal  changed  the 
results  very  little.  Further  tests  of 
oil  meal  are  being  made. 

Tankage 

The  addition  of  tankage  to  a  ration 
of  corn  or  of  corn  and  -  alfalfa  has 
always  increased  the  rate  of  gain  and 
usually  decreased  the  amount  of  feed 
eaten  in  making  100  pounds  of  gain. 
The  cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain  has 
usually  been  greater  with  the  pigs 
fed  tankage,  but  on  account  of  the 
greater  gain  made  by  these  pigs,  the 
lot  fed  tankage  has  usually  given  the 
greater  profit  during  the  fattening 
period.  However,  of  the  five  tests 
made,  two  were  made  during  the  cold 
winter  of  1911-1912.  Until  that  time 
the  results  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  tankage  where  alfalfa  was  fed 
with  the  corn. 

During  the  present  winter,  1912- 
1913,  where  corn  is  compared  with 
corn  and  tankage,  the  tankage  seems 
to  be  profitable,  but  where  corn  and 
alfalfa  are  compared  with  corn, 
alfalfa  and  tankage,  the  tankage  is  not 
profitable.  We  believe,  that  under 
ordinary  conditions,  with  favorable 
weather  and  thrifty  hogs,  a  ration  of 
corn  and  alfalfa  will  be  more  profit- 
able than  a  ration  of  corn,  alfalfa  and 
tankage.  If,  however,  the  hogs  are 
out  of  condition  because  of  cold,  rough 
weather  or  for  any  other  reason,  the 
addition  of  5  per  cent  tankage  in  the 
ration  is  likely  to  be  profitable,  even 
when  alfalfa  is  being  fed. 

Alfalfa  for  Hogs 

If  alfalfa  and  corn  is  the  most 
profitable  ration  under  average  farm 
conditions  the  question  at  once  arises 
as  to  the  best  way  to  feed  it  and  in 
what  proportion.  We  have  fed  it  to 
fattening  hogs  as  hay,  chopped  hay 
and  meal,  and  in  the  proportion  of  10 
per  cent,  25  per  cent  and  50  per  cent, 
and  also  in  whatever  proportion  the 
hog  chose  to  take  the  alfalfa. 

Where  the  hogs  were  compelled  to 
eat  a  pound  of  alfalfa  for  every  pound 
of  grain  eaten,  they  did  not  eat  enough 
feed  to  make  profitable  gains.  The 
large  part  of  the  feed  eaten  was  used 
as  a  maintenance  ration,  and  only  a 
small  part  of  it  was  left  for  produc- 
ing gains.  We  think  this  is  a  fairly 
economical  ration  for  wintering  year- 
ling or  mature  sows,  but  do  not  think 
it  can  properly  be  classed  as  a  fat- 
tening ration.  We  winter  the  mature 
brood  sows  on  this  ration. 

A  ration  of  three  parts  corn  and 
one  part  alfalfa  carries  the  hogs 
along  at  a  fairly  satisfactory  rate  of 
gain.  This  may  be  a  more  profitable 
ration  than  corn  alone,  under  some 
conditions.  We  believe  that  under 
average  conditions,  corn  alone  is  a 
more  satisfactory  rattening  ration 
than  a  ration  of  three  parts  corn  and 
one  part  alfalfa.  However,  we  find 
this  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  ration 
for  wintering  gilts  that  are  to  farrow 
in  the  spring  when  twelve  or  thirteen 
months  old.  By  feeding  this  mixture, 
you  may  feed  all  the  gilts  will  eat 


and  produce  large  frames,  carrying 
considerable  flesh  without  danger  of 
bad  results  at  farrowing  time.  Occa- 
sionally we  have  increased  the  amount 
of  alfalfa  to  one-third  of  the  ration, 
when  the  gilts  were  becoming  too 
fat.  The  average  weight  of  the  gilts 
at  the  time  of  farrowing  for  the  past 
four  years  is  320  pounds.  Yet  they 
have  given  us  no  trouble  when 
farrowing. 

Best  Proportion  of  Alfalfa 

A  ration  of  nine  parts  corn  and  one 
part  alfalfa  has  given  much  better 
results  than  a  ration  of  corn  alone. 
The  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  alfalfa 
increased  the  rate  of  gain,  decreased 
the  total  number  of  pounds  of  food 
required  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain  and  decreased  the  cost  of  the 
gains.  In  a  ration  of  nine  parts  corn 
and  one  part  alfalfa,  the  alfalfa  was 
worth  more  per  pound  than  the  corn, 
as  it  not  only  reduced  the  feed  re- 
quired for  a  certain  gain  but  also 
increased  the  rate  of  gain.  In  a  ration 
of  these  proportions,  alfalfa  meal 
may  give  slightly  faster  gains  than 
chopped  alfalfa,  but  the  additional 
cost  of  the  meal  makes  it  probably 
the  less  desirable. 

When  comparing  alfalfa  hay  fed  in 
a  rack  with  chopped  alfalfa  or  alfalfa 
meal  fed  with  the  grain  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  nine,  we  have  found 
that  the  results  were  quite  similar 
as  regards  the  rate  of  gain  and  feed 
required  to  produce  a  certain  increase 
in  weight.  But  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  chopping  or  grinding  and  of 
mixing  chopped  or  ground  alfalfa 
with  the  grain,  we  believe  that  the 
most  profitable  method  is  to  permit 
the  fattening  hog  to  take  the  alfalfa 
as  he  wants  it  from  a  rack. 

We  believe,  however,  that  when 
feeding  alfalfa  in  this  way  it  is  very 
important  that  the  hay  be  of  the  best 
quality  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
hogs.  Hogs  will  not  exert  much  energy 
to  find  a  poor  Quality  of  alfalfa  when 
being  fed  a  full  ration  of  corn. 

Corn  and  Alfalfa  Most  Profitable 

From  the  results  of  the  many  ex- 
periments conducted  it  would  seem 
that  corn  and  alfalfa  form  the  most 
satisfactory  ration  for  growing  and 
fattening  hogs  under  average  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  conditions.  This 
ration  may  be  improved  upon  under 
special  conditions,  but,  I  think  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  surpassed  for  average 
conditions. 

We  readily  agree  that  the  successful 
farmer  must  keep  livestock  in  order 
to  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly 
that  livestock  properly  cared  for  will 
pay  higher  prices  for  grain  and  forage, 
on  the  average,  than  the  elevator  or 
hay  market.  If  the  farmer  is  to 
follow  a  diversified  line  of  farming 
successfully,  year  v  after  year,  he 
should  grow  all  the  feed  for  his  stock, 
rather  than  purchase  a  considerable 
part  of  it  on  the  market.  If  he  grows 
it,  he  knows  quite  closely,  so  far  as 
it  concerns  his  operations,  what  the 
feed  will  cost  him.  If  he  purchases 
any  mill  product,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  he  will  pay  the  full  feeding  value 
for  it  very  soon,  if  not  now. 

Shorts,  bran,  oil  meal,  cottonseed 
meal,  and  digester  tankage  afford 
examples  of  how  rapidly  the  price  of 
a  mill  product,  having  a  limited  sup- 
ply, advances.  These  products  are 
now  so  high  in  price  that  one  feeds 
them  very  sparingly  or  under  unusual 
conditions.  The  only  way  for  the 
farmer  to  protect  himself  is  to  grow 
something  that  will  replace  the  mill 
products.  Alfalfa  does  this  quite 
satisfactorily. 

Conclusions 

In  summing  up  all  these  experi- 
ments with  hogs  at  the  North  Platte 
Substation,  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  that  no  one  ration  is  likely 
to  prove  best  under  all  conditions. 
Under  our  average  conditions,  I  be- 
lieve alfalfa  and  corn  is  the  most 
economical  ration,  but  if  the  hogs  are 
not  thrifty  and  doing  well  on  this 
ration,  I  am  ready  to  change  the  feed 
immediately.  Prices  may  change  so 
that  some  other  grain  or  mill  product 
should  take  the  place  of  corn.  There 
are  localities  where  corn  may  never 
be  the  most  profitable  grain  to  feed. 
A  constant  study  of  all  the  informa- 
tion available  will  not  make  it  pos- 
sible for  any  of  us  to  feed  the  most 
economical  ration  at  all  times. 

In  giving  the  figures  that  I  have 
quoted  concerning  the  cost  of  feed 
used  in  producing  pork,  I  am  afraid 
that  some  of  the  several  writers  who 
mix  fiction  and  fact    when  writing 
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agricultural  articles,  may  misquote 
the  cost  price  given.  They  will  not 
do  this  intentionally,  but  because  of 
their  ignorance  of  anything  and 
everything  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
There  have  been  appearing  in  maga- 
zines within  the  past  few  years 
articles  of  a  semi-scientific  nature  that 
entirety  misrepresent  the  true  agri- 
cultural conditions.  These  deal  with 
such  subjects  as  wheat,  alfalfa  and 
beef.  The  cost  prices  that  I  have 
given  deal  only  with  the  cost  of  feed 
eaten.  They  do  not  take  into  account 
labor,  unusual  risk  or  loss,  interest 
on  investment  or  equipment.  Each 
of  these  will  add  much  to  the  cost 
prices  given. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 


By  J.  K.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

This  is  the  5th  day  of  January.  Two 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  of 
ice  in  the  stock  tank,  a  twenty-five- 
mile  north  wind  and  the  mercury  at 
zero,  give  us  a  more  kindly  remem- 
brance of  those  days  last  summer 
when  the  temperature  wandered  above 
the  hundred  mark. 

It  is  now  less  than  two  months  until 
moving-time  for  tenants.  The  old 
saying  that  "three  moves  are  as  bad 
as  a  fire"  is  not  a  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  The  last  move  that  we 
made  was  one  of  ten  miles  in  zero 
weather.  My  old  neighbors  for  miles 
around  came  with  teams,  and  one  trip 
completed  the  job.  Not  one  of  them 
would  accept  a  cent  as  pay  for  the 
work,  and  to  this  day  I  do  not  know 
the  motive  that  prompted  them  to  do  it. 

That  was  eleven  years  ago.  One  of 
those  men  has  gone  to  his  reward, 
and  all  of  them  are  still  on  my  list 
of  loyal  friends.  And  if  I  continue 
in  my  present  frame  of  mind,  when 
I  make  my  next  move  there  will  be  no 
household  goods  or  roasted  chicken 
prepared  for  the  trip.  We  try  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  contentment. 
Anyone  is  unfortunate  indeed  who 
cannot  get  out  of  life  his  full  share 
of  those  things  that  make  it  really 
worth  living.  — 

I  was  a  farm  hand  for  many  years 
after  locating  in  this  county.  My  next 
experience  was  that  of  a  tenant — at 
first  on  an  eighty-acre  farm,  soon  160 
acres,  ai-:d  later  more  than  200  acres. 
After  seven  years  as  a  tenant  I  pur- 
chased 120  acres.  The  first  year  that 
1  farmed  my  own  land  I  lost  sixty 
acres  of  winter  wheat,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  play  landlord  and 
lease  part  of  my  farm  to  another. 

I  mention  the  above  facts,  not  to 
advertise  my  personal  affairs,  but  to 
convince  the  reader  that  I  am  familiar 
with  all  sides  of  the  tenant  proposition 
as  it  now  exists  in  the  corn  belt.  This 
is  a  subject  that  we  cannot  discuss  in 
one  issue  and  entirely  cover  the 
ground.  Practically  all  of  the  rented 
farms  are  running  down,  both  in 
fertility  and  in  appearance,  excepting 
those  occupied  by  members  of  the 
owner's  family. 

The  great  trouble  is  to  find  men 
who  are  industrious  and  honest,  who 
have  good  judgment,  and  who  will  go 
on  a  farm.  The  price  of  land  is  so 
high  down  here  that  the  owners  seem 
to  think,  every  time  the  value  rises 
a  few  dollars  higher,  they  must  add 
another  dollar  to  the  acre  for  the 
tenant  to  dig  out  at  any  cost  to  the 
farm.  Red  clover  and  alfalfa  are  not 
grown  extensively  on  rented  land,  and 
pastures  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

My  trouble,  when  renting  land,  was 
that  the  land  owner  could  never  see 
his  way  clear  to  rent  for  more  than 
one  year  at  a  time.  Had  I  been  en- 
couraged by  a  lease  for  five  or  ten 
years  1  could  have  planted  a  straw- 
berry patch,  a  few  rose  bushes,  added 
more  stock  to  the  farm,  made  the 
business  more  profitable,  and  im- 
proved the  farm  from  year  to  year — ■ 
not  only  in  productiveness  but  in  ap- 
pearance as  well. 

Another  important  discovery  was 
made  during  my  seven  years  as  a 
tenant.  The  rate  of  rental  was  never 
increased  by  the  good  tenant  or  by 
the  landlord,  voluntarily,  but  by  the 
tenant  who  was  a  failure.  Either 
shiftless  or  dishonest  in  his  division 
of  crops,  he  soon  reached  the  point 
where  he  could  no  longer  secure  land 
at  the  common  rate  and  so  began  to 
bid  higher.  Then  after  he  had  passed 
on  to  a  job  on  the  railroad  or  secured 
a  situation  as  hired  man — or,  briefly 


stated,  found  his  place — the  industri- 
ous and  honest  tenant  paid  the  price 
fixed  by  the  fellow  who  could  not 
secure  land  at  all. 

In  another  paragraph  I  referred  to 
the  time  when  I  sub-rented  land, 
told  the  tenant  that  he  could  have 
the  land  for  one-third  of  the  crop 
delivered  in  town  two  and  one-half 
miles  distant.  Other  men  were  get- 
ting two-fifths  of  the  crop  at  that 
time.  He  delivered  corn  by  the  load 
from  the  field  to  the  elevator.  When 
I  settled  with  the  buyer  I  found  he 
had  sold  more  than  twice  as  much 
corn  to  the  dealer,  for  which  he 
collected,  than  he  had  delivered  for 
me,  and  he  had  also  shoveled  two 
loads  into  a  little  crib  for  his  winter 
use.  When  I  approached  my  tenant 
with  figures  showing  plainly  that 
there  was  more  than  100  bushels  of 
corn  of  which  he  had  not  given  me 
my  share  (he  did  not  have  any  other 
corn),  he  dodged  the  issue  by  saying 
that  the  buyer  had  stolen  from  me 
The  Golden  Rule  is  a  fine  guide  in 
business,  affairs. 


PREFERS  CLOVER  FOR  ROTATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  read  with 
much  interest  the  articles  on  alfalfa 
rotation  that  appeared  in  this  paper 
seberal  weeks  ago.  It  is  such  articles 
as  these  that  make  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  valuable  to  a  Nebraska 
farmer.  As  one  correspondent  has 
said,  "The  dreamer  will  always  be 
with  us,"  and  while  his  theories  and 
effusions  often  make  unusually  inter- 
esting reading,  it  is  the  experience  of 
farmers — the  really  practical  reading 
— that  is  the  most  valuable  after  all. 

My  experience  with  crops  following 
alfalfa,  for  some  reason  or  other,  does 
not  coincide  with  the  experiences 
related  in  the  first  series  of  the  afore 
said  articles;  yet  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion — that  clover  is  more  satis 
factory  than  alfalfa  as  a  rotation 
crop.  A  well  established  piece  of 
alfalfa  is  too  valuable  to  break  up 
— it  is  too  hard  on  the  plow,  the 
harness,  the  horses  and  one's  temper 
to  justify  the  measure. 

Alfalfa  is  a  good  thing,  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  like  many 
other  good  things,  it  can  be  overdone. 
The  amount  of  alfalfa  one  should  have 
is  a  problem  that  every  farmer  must 
solve  for  himself.  One  of  the  im- 
portant points  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, however,  is  one's  ability 
to  take  care  of  the  crop  without 
neglecting  some  other  crop  in  order 
to  do  so. 

It  is  not  always  practicable,  but 
where  it  can  be  done  it  is  well  to 
have  the  alfalfa  patch  near  home, 
accessible  to  the  hogs  and  convenient 
to  the  barn  and  feed  lots.  The  aver- 
age quarter  section  farmer  will  find 
that  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  is  about 
all  he  wants,  "and  then  some." 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON. 

Cuming  Co. 


BACK  TO  NEBRASKA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Last  Febru- 
ary I  rented  my  farm  of  480  acres  in 
Buffalo  county,  Nebraska,  to  two 
reliable  young  men,  and  after  holding 
a  public  sale  came  to  Washington, 
expecting  to  make  it  my  future  home. 
I  live  at  Sumas,  which  is  principally 
a  logging  town  and  situated  on  the 
boundary  line  between  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Washington,  just  twenty 
miles  west  of  Bellingham  Bay.  The 
surrounding  country  is  being  cleared 
as  fast  as  the  farmers  can  get  the 
means  to  have  it  done.  Price  of  the 
land  per  acre  in  this  valley  ranges 
all  the  way  from  $100  to  $400. 

Nearly  everything  grows  well  here, 
such  as  clover,  timothy  hay,  field  peas 
and  oats,  but  it  is  a  problem  for  the 
farmer  to  save  the  crop  on  account 
of  the  wet  weather.  Berries,  potatoes 
and  all  kinds  of  garden  truck  grow 
in  abundance  here.  This  is  consid- 
ered a  good  dairy  country,  but  I 
notice  that  the  farmers  have  tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  shipped  here  from  east  of 
the  mountains:  The  climate  is  de- 
lightful during  the  summer,  and 
winters  are  not  cold,  but  we  have  had 
lots  of  rain.  The  grass  is  green  and 
the  flowers  are  still  in  bloom,  al- 
though Christmas  is  past. 

I  have  been  teaming  for  a  milling 
company  most  of  the  time,  for  which 
I  receive  $5  per  day  and  feed  my  own 
team,  costing  about  a  dollar  a  day. 
But  I  have  concluded  that  farming  in 
Nebraska  is  the  more  independent 
life,  and  shall  return  to  the  old  state 
the  first  of  March. 

ERNEST  MOLLARD. 

Whatcom  Co.,  Wash. 


Seven  Million  Watch -Towers 
in  the  Bell  System 


The  original  campanili  were 
the  watch-towers  of  old 
Venice,  guarding  the  little 
republic  from  invasion  by 
hostile  fleets. 

Later,  bells  were  mounted 
In  these  same  towers  to  give 
warning  of  attack  and  cel- 
ebrate victories. 

Judged  by  modern  tele- 
phone standards,  such  a  sys- 
tem of  communication  seems 
crude  and  inadequate. 

In  the  civilization  cf  today 
a  more  perfect  intercommuni- 


cation is  essential  to  national 
safety,  convenience  and 
progress. 

The  Bell  System  binds  to- 
gether a  nation  of  nearly  one 
hundred  million  people,  by 
"highways  of  speech"  ex- 
tending into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  great  country. 

Seven  million  Bell  tele- 
phone stations  are  the  watch- 
towers  which  exchange,  daily, 
twenty-five  million  messages 
for  the  happiness,  prosperity 
and  progress  of  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


t educed  Factory  Prices 


F shipp< 


Quaker  City 


shipped  direct  to  you.  Saves 
you  money,  time  and  trouble. 
We  pay  the  freight.   Try  the 
Size  and  style  you  want  at  our  r 
on  10  Days  Free  Trial.  Send 
jt  back  i(  notsatisfactory.  High- 
est quality  standard  for  46 
years— now  better  made  than  ever. 
Grinds  coarsest  and  finest  table 
meal— all  grains,  separate  or  mixed 
and  ear  corn  with  or  without  husl 
—23 styles— hand powerto20H.  P. 
Accept  our  offer— no  risk  to  you. 
Illustrated  catalog  Free.  Also  Farm 
Supply  Catalog    of  labor  saving 
farm  machinery  at  factory  prices.  BBHI 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 

Dept.  A-fl  3735-41  Filbert  St..  PhHft4fllpb.ii 
Dept.  A-2  3705-07  So.  Ashland  Ave. ,  Chicago, 


Supp 


America's  Standard 
For  42  Years 


Makef armWork  Easy 
For  Man  and  Horses. 


ANY  rj 

10,111.  JJ 


Jim  Dandy  Gates 

All  styles  and 
sizes.  Highest 
quality  at  low- 
est price.  Let 
us  send  you 
descriptive 
circular  and 
proof.  Don't  _ 
buy  till  you  hear  from  us.  Best  materials]  best 
workmanship,  greatest  strength,  durability  and 
convenience.  Special  Raise  styles  that  beat  all 
others.  Walk  and  drive  gates  at  prices  that 
save  you  money.  Write  Dept.  K. 
JANES VI LLE  BARB  WIRE  CO.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Heider 


Heider  eveners  distrib 
ute  the  load  so  every 
horse  pulls  an  equal 
share  That  means 
better  work  from 
each  horse,  easier 
work  for  you.  They 
are  made  ior  2,  3,  4.  5 
or  6  horses    The  4- 
horse  plow  evener 
works  four  horses 
abreast  on  gang,  sulky  and 
disk  plows,  I  horse  in  fur- 
row, 3  on  unplowed 
ground.     Heider  3  horse 
evener  for  wagon, manure 
spreader   grain  drill,  or 
any  implement  with  pole 


EvenersJ 


I Made  right  US.' 
work  right  ^«  n 
side  draft.  ■ 
Will  last  a  185 
lifetime.  IH^S 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 
If  your  dealer  has  none  in 
tock  don't  accept  any  other. 
Write  us  for  free  catalog.  . 
HEIDER  MFC.  CO 
Main  St.,      Carroll,  Iowa. 


T  YOURf  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
'  --.js.  Book  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  What  to  Invent"  Bent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journals, 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'yg 

Elttbllihtd  16  Yean 
1073  P.  Street.  Washington.  D.  C, 


CHOICE  FRESH  FROZEN  FISH— Herring 
In  100-lb.  lots,  $3.25.  For 
larger  orders  send  for 
special  prices.  Pike  per 
100  lbs.,  $10.  Pickerel  per 
100  lbs.,  $7.  Salted  herring,  $3.50  per  100-lb. 
keg.  SAM  SIVERTSON,  13  N.  19th  Ave.  W., 
OTJT.TJTH,  MINN.    Ref. :  St.Louls  Co.  State  Bk. 


Sharpen  Tools  Quick! 


i>es  toughest  job  of  tool  grinding  la  a  few  ^ 
inutes  without  hard  work.  This  wonderful 
tool  grinder  with  its  rapid  Dimo-Grif  (ar- 
tificial diamond)  Sharpening  Wheels 
male  3000  revolutions  a  minute.  No 
cooling  by  water  or  danger  of  drawing 
temper.  Sharpens  everything  from  a 
jackknlfetoa  plow  point. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

las  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft-drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runB  easy  as  r,ewing 
machine.  25  times  faster  than  grindstone,  10 
times  better  than  emery.    Special  attach- 
ments such  as  forge,  milk  testor.  ripsaw, 
jig  saw,  lathe,  drill,  etc..  furnished.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Send  for  free  book  on  tool 
grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
LUTHER  GRINDER  CO  392  StrohBldg.  Milwaukee, Wis. 


9G0RDS  IN  IOHOURS 

SAWS  DOWN 
TREES 


BY  ONE  SI.tN.    It's  KING  OF  THE  WOOD*.    Safes  money  and 
backache.    Send  for  FKEE  catalog  No  B50  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.    First  order  gets  agencv. 
folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.    R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 
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One  Dollar 


Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to  , 
Have  Your  Seed -Grain  % 
Cleaned  and  Graded 


Now  that  farmers  everywhere 
arecleaning  and  grading  their  Seed 
Grain,  the  question  is,  now  to  get 
it  done  best,  easiest  and  cheapest. 
Here's  my  1913  offer: 

Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will 
ship  von,  FHKIOHT  PAID  BY 
MYSELF,  this  iinnroved  1913 
model  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  with  all  equipment 
Clean  your  Seed  Wheat. Oats, Klax. 
Barlev,  Pens,  Beans,  Corn,  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AF- 
TER you  haveharvested  a  bumper  crop, 
pay  me  the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not 
one  penny  need  you  pay,  except  the  $1, 
until  next  November.   And  by  Novem- 

berVOlRCHATHAMWILL 
HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID 


1913 

Model 


The  CHATHAM 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Man  son  Campbell 

ITS  ENTIRE  COST  In  INCREASED  CROPS. 
Then  you'll  havea°Chatham**to  work  FREE 
for  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

if  you  want  it.  I  don't  want  your  dollnr  or  want 
you  to  keep  my  "Chatham"  unless  it  pleases  yon. 
If.  after  a  30-dny  test,  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
the  machine  at  my  expense  and  I  will  send  hack 
the  dollar. 

A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 

After  40  years'  experience.  I  know  every  grain 
and  noxious  weed  grown  in  America.  I  know  the 
section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain 
and  weed  that  grows  on  your  fnrm.  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 
should  have  special  equipment  for  the  particular 
farming  section  to  which  it  goes.  For  example,  I 
send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of  screens, 
riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to 
California.  In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  3  states  in 
the  U.  S.  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus 
you  get  the  exact  and  proper  outfit  to  handle  the 
grains  and  weed  seed  that  grow  on  your  farm. 
You  don't  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  extras  for  which 
you  have  no  use. 

Extra  Screens  and  Riddles  Free 

In  case  you  want  more  or  different  screens,  just 
write  me  and  I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny 
would  I  ask  for  extra  screens  and  riddles. 

I  also  have  a  Free  Service  Department  which 
will  separate,  clean  and  grade  FREE  any  mixture 
you  send  in.   If  you've  got  some  impurity  in  your 


grain  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  don't  get  discour- 
aged.   Write  me. 

Handles  all  Small  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

My  1913  Chatham  handles  over  70  seed 
mixtures— wheat, oats, peas,  beans, corn,  bar- 
ley, flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle, 
wild  oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed 
wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn 
from  clover;  sorts  corn  f  ordrop  planter.  Re- 
moves foul  weed  seed  and  all  sunken,  cracked 
or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt  and 
chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully  chaffer.  Handles 
60  bushels  grain  per  hour.  Gas  power  or 
hand  power.   Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 

Special  Corn-Sorting:  Attachment 

Last  year  I  added  a  Corn-Sorting  Attachment, 
which  grades  corn  so  that  a  round  or  edge  drop 
planter  drops  the  right  number  of  grains  in  98 
out  of  every  100  hills  (in  repeated  tests  at  State 
Agricultural  ColleKesj.  Same  planters,  loaded  with 
ungraded  corn,  make  only  65 out  of  100  perfec  t  hil  Is. 
In  two  months  I  shipped  to  Iowa  farmers  alone 
4,000  machines  with  Corn-Sorting  Attachments. 
Try  my  Spec.al  Corn-Sorting  Attachment.  It  will 
increase  your  com  crop  amazingly  t 

Postal  Brings  My  New  Book 

on  Seed  Selection.  Every  chapter  is  highly 
practical  and  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows 
an  easy,  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  any  weed  on  your 
farm;  how  to  separate  any  mixture  of  grains— in 
short,  how  to  get  perfect  grain  for  sov) in g,  feeding 
or  marketing.  Send  postal  today  and  receive  hy 
next  mail  my  new  Book  free.  Address  Dept.  48  , 


MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"I  Picked  the 
Stover  Out  of 500" 


—And  There  Are  Over  125,000 
Other  Satisfied  Farmers  Who 
Did  the  Same 


r 


I  wanted  a  simple  engine  on  my  farm — 
one  that  even  my  wife  could  start  on  wash- 
day if  necessary. 

I  wanted  an  engine  that  would  use 
the  least  amount  of  fuel,  that  wouldn't 
buck  even  at  40  below  zero,  that  would 
stand  the  roughest  aouse  and  ill-treat 
ment  it  would  be  sure  to  get  on  the  farm 

And  I  wanted  a  lasting  engine.  Well,  sir, 
I  looked  over  a  dozen  different  makes  in 
town,  got  enough  catalogs  from  mail-order 
houses  to  fill  a  bushel  basket,  but  the  thing 
that  decided  me  was  the  fact  that  more 

fa  rmers  were  using  Slover  Engines  than      "It  Runs  as  You  Hoped  It  Would" 

any  other  kind  made.  I  bought  my  Stover,  like  the  125,000  other  users  have 
done — it  wasn't  sold  to  me  through  any  smooth  offer  outside  the  engine  itself. 


That  was  12  years  ago.  It  has  been  used 
pretty  rough,  tipped  off  the  wagon  on 
rough  roads,  set  on  again  and  always  runs 
like  a  charm.  I  have  sawed  as  high  as  40 
cords  of  wood  with  my  6  h.  p.  Stover  in 
one  day,  ground  feed  for  myself  and 
neighbors,  run  a  shredder  and  husker, 
grindstone,  feed-mill  (it's  worn  out  two 
feed-mills), pump  a  500  ft.  well,  and  use  it 
a  dozen  other  ways. 

And  it's  still  got  its  first  piston  rings 
Talk  about  power!  My  6  h.  p.  Stove 
makes  some  of  my  neighbors'  higher 
rated  engines  look  like  scrub  steers  at  a 
prize-stock  show.  I  have  to  laugh,  too,  on 
way-below-zero  mornings  when  I  go  out 
and  start  my  hopper-cooled  Stover  with- 
out trouble,  while  Smith  across  the  road 


is  cussingaround.with  frozen  water-pipes 
and  tanks. 

I  like  the  speedlever  that  increases  or 
decreases  speed  while  running;  the  heavy 
flywheels  that  insure  steady  motion;  the 
single  side  rod  that  cuts  out  springs,  trig- 
gers and  trouble-makers;  the  centrifugal 
style  of  governor,  automatically  regulat- 
ing supply  of  fuel,  and  the  wonderful 
power  developed. 

Don't  make  a  mistake,  friends.  There  fire 
over  600  makes  of  engines,  but  the  Stover  out- 
sells them  all.  The  engine  that  pleases  125,000 
is  most  apt  to  please  you.  Write  to  the  Stover 
people  today  for  new  engine  book,  and  ask 
where  you  canseethe  Stover.  Do  it  before  you 
iay  this  paper  down! 

(Satisfied  users  by  the  hundreds  write  us 
facts  like  these  every  week.)  (2) 


THE  STOVER  ENGINE  WORKS,  109  Day  Street,  Freeport,  111. 


YOURS 


Yes  Sir— 5  to  10  $5  bills— your  saving  on  a  genuine  Galloway 
Spreader.    Why  pay  a  big  price  for  a  spreader  that  can't 
approach  a  Galloway  for  quality?  I  am  a  manufacturer  and 
can  dictate  my  own  prices.   That's  how  I  can  save  you 


FRE 

"A  Streak  of  Gold" 


beat 

masterpiece  of  con 
struction.  Get 
my  latest  offer. 
Write  me 
Today 


and  give  you  a  spreader  that  for 
quality  no  dealer  on  ea 
equipped  with  Mandt's  New  Gear — < 


$25  to  $50  quality  no  dealer  on  earth  30  to  90 


Days 
Free 


The  greatest  piece  of  litera 
ture  ever  written  on  the  value 

of  manure.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  couldn't  be 
worth  more  to  you  if  you  paid  $10  for  it.  Plain  facts 
written  by  the  great  soil  experts  and  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful farmers.  Why  not  learn  absolutely  free  how  you 
can  turn  your  manure  pile  into  gold  dollars?  Send  now 
for  my  special  1913  proposition  and  price — it's  FREE. 

Wm.  Calloway,  Prest.,  THE  WM.  CALLOWAY  COMPANY 
40SC1      Calloway  Station  WATERLOO,  IA. 


Easy  to  Load 


By  a  Jayhawker 

Our  fine  weather  held  until  January 
4,  when  there  was  a  change  to  real 
winter  weather.  The  wind  hauled 
around  into  the  northeast  and  grew 
very  cold  and  a  light  fall  of  snow 
came  the  night  of  the  5th.  Today, 
January  6,  it  is  still  quite  cold  with 
the  wind  in  the  north,  but  there  are 
signs  of  clearing  and  we  hope  the 
first  real  winter  storm  is  nearly  over. 
So  far  this  fall  and  early  winter  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  westerly 
winds.  At  no  time  until  lately  has 
the  wind  been  in  an  easterly  quarter 
but  has  held  steadily  to  southwest, 
west  or  northwest.  This  made  fine 
winter  weather,  but  had  it  been  sum- 
mer there  would  probably  have  been 
complaints  instead  of  praise  for  the 
southwest  wind.  Moisture  would 
now  be  welcome  over  most  of  Kansas, 
for  it  is  getting  dry.  But  little  rain 
has  fallen  since  November  1,  and 
wheat  needs  a  drink.  Coal  is  now 
plentiful  in  the  towns  at  prices 
ranging  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton  for 
Kansas  and  Missouri  product;  moun- 
tain coal  sells  for  about  $7.50,  though 
but  little  of  that  is  sold  here. 

Our  125  Plymouth  Rock  hens  are 
laying  from  eighteen  to  thirty-eight 
eggs  per  day,  with  an  average  of 
about  twenty-five,  which  is  doing 
pretty  well  for  January.  That  other 
hens  are  laying  too  is  shown  by  the 
drop  in  egg  prices  this  week.  In  our 
market  only  19  cents  is  now  paid, 
which  is  a  drop  of  6  cents  per  dozen 
since  a  month  ago.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  hens  lay  enough  eggs  at  this 
time  of  the  year  to  bring  prices  down 
nearly  to  summer  value.  I  have 
always  noticed  that  prolonged  laying 
through  the  winter  means  lighter 
laying  the  next  spring,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  '  the  hens  yet  will  get  a 
vacation  of  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
Buyers  .for  storage  next  spring  will 
not  feel  like  paying  up  after  their 
experience  so  far  this  winter.  They 
made  a  stake  last  year  on  storage 
eggs,  but  they  are  likely  to  drop  part 
of  it  this  year.  I  am  not  so  down 
on  storage  buyers  as  some  people,  for 
I  think  that  in  the  long  run  they 
make  better  prices  for  country  folks 
and  they  certainly  furnish  eggs  to 
city  consumers  for  much  less  than 
they  could  buy  the  fresh  article.  The 
memory  of  5-cent  eggs  in  summer  is 
too  fresh  in  my  mind  to  make  me 
find  fault  with  the  storage  buyer, 
even  if  he  does  make  a  pretty  good 
thing  out  of  it. 

A  little  land  deal  with  which  I  had 
to  do  this  week  gave  me  cause  to 
wonder  why  such  a  very  poor  way  of 
handling  land  titles  is  held  to  so  long 
in  the  United  States.  This  Kansas 
country  has  only  been  settled  about 
fifty  years,  and  already  an  abstract 
of  title  to  some  of  the  farms  is  a 
thing  to  wonder  at.  If  the  same 
method  of  doing  business  holds  for 
the  next  hundred  years  and  the 
changes  of  ownership  and  of  mortgag- 
ing and  releasing  are  as  frequent  in 
the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  it  will  take  a  two-horse  wagon 
to  bring  the  abstract  of  title  home 
from  town  when  a  purchase  is  made. 
And  the  cost  of  an  abstract  of  some 
farms  today  is  no  light  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  land,  even  if  it  sells  for 
$50  pei'  acre.  If  not  many  transfers 
have  been  made  the  abstract  is  not 
costly,  but  in  some  cases  we  know 
the  land  owner  had  to  pay  $70  just 
for  an  abstract  of  title  and  then  had 
to  pay  $50  more  to  put  the  matter 
through  court  to  remedy  one  of  two 
slight  technical  points.  One  of  them 
was  that  years  ago  in  making  a  deed 
the  owner  had  signed  in  one  place 
his  initials  and  in  another  had  signed 
his  given  name.  Pretty  thing  to  take 
up  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years, 
isn't  it? 

An  abstract  of  title,  once  made  out, 
should  be  kept  by  the  owner  of  the 
land;  then  when  a  transfer  is  made 
it  can  be  brought  down  to  date  by  the 
addition  of  an  entry  or  two,  which 
does  not  cost  much.  But  this  would 
not  provide  enough  business  for  those 
who  make  their  living  at  the  court 
house,  and  we  were  told  this  week 
that  the  lawyer  examiners  of  title  in 
this  county  would  not  accept  an  ab- 
stract which  was  made  prior  to  1901. 
Some  change  in  the  law  is  said  to  be 


responsible  for  this.  Hence  it  follows 
that  whenever  there  is  not  work 
enough  for  lawyers  and  abstractors 
a  law  can  be  sneaked  through  which 
will  make  all  of  the  abstracts  now  on 
hand  illegal,  then  work  will  pick  up 
again.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  same 
system  of  transferring  land  titles  is 
in  operation  in  Nebraska  as  in  Kan- 
sas. Don't  you  think  it  is  time  we 
adopted  something  like  the  Torrens 
system  of  land  titles  instead  of  the 
present  cumbersome  system  which 
will  grow  more  expensive  and  top- 
heavy  each  year?  But  under  the 
present  law  a  man  should  follow  the 
forms  when  buying  and  should  insist 
on  getting  an  abstract  showing  what 
his  lawyer  pronounces  a  good  market- 
able title.  The  time  to  do  this  is 
before  you  pay  down  your  money,  too. 


LOCAL   ROAD  CONTROL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Do  the  good 
roads  boosters  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  residents  of  small  towns  and 
back-lying  farms  will  consent. to  be 
taxed  to  build  a  road  and  maintain  it 
just  for  the  benefit  of  joy-riders,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  cross-roads?  Not 
yet!  The  writer  belongs  to  a  good 
roads  society  that  has  been  improving 
and  opening  up  roads  eight  and  ten 
miles  out  in  the  country,  giving  easy 
access  to  town.  Don't  they  realize 
that  we  need  good  roads,  too,  for 
driving  our  autos  or  hauling  produce 
to  market? 

It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  tax 
counties  in  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  state  for  the  improvement 
of  a  road  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
distant.  "But,"  says  someone,  "the 
state,  helps  all  alike."  Then  let  each 
county  or  township  expend  its  own 
proportion  of  the  money.  If  the  state 
makes  a  levy  it  will  result  in  a 
scramble  to  see  who  will  get  the 
most;  then  the  work  will  be  let  by 
contract  and  sub-let  perhaps  two  or 
three  times,  the  first  contractor  get- 
ting more  than  the  original  cost  of 
the  road;  and  finally,  the  actual  work 
will  be  done  by  Japs  and  dagoes  so 
the  contractors  will  get  a  fat  rake-off. 
As  the  situation  stands  now,  our  own 
people  do  the  work  and  the  money 
expended  is  kept  at  home. 

No,  we  do  not  need  any  more  fat- 
salaried  officials — there  are  too  many 
now.  The  money  that  some  are  anx- 
ious to  pay  out  for  a  figurehead  could 
be  expended  to  much  better  advantage 
on  the  roads  themselves  according  to 
the  individual  needs  of  each  county. 
We  cannot  make  all  the  roads  perfect 
at  once;  to  undertake  it  would  bank- 
rupt the  state. 

There  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  about 
the  importance  of  dragging  the  roads 
after  each  rain.  So  far  as  the  roads 
are  concerned,  that  is  a  good  plan; 
but  everybody  says,  "Let  the  farmers 
do  it."  Suppose  now  that  we  have 
an  extended  wet  spell,  and  Mr.  Farmer 
has  been  standing  around  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  looking  at  the 
over-ripe  grain  or  the  cornfield 
growing  green  with  weeds.  At  last 
the  sky  clears;  sunshine  and  wind 
dry  the  wet  fields  and  muddy  roads, 
and  all  demand  immediate  attention. 
He  looks  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other. 
If  he  stops  to  drag  the  roads  he  loses 
out  in  the  fields,  and  the  crops  are 
cut  short  in  consequence. 

Then  the  grain  experts  ride  over 
the  country  in  their  autos,  bewailing 
the  situation.  "Look  at  these  farms," 
they  cry;  "the  cornfields  full  of 
weeds,  the  grain  all  down!"  And  the 
following  winter  a  special  train  is 
run  to  educate  the  farmer  and  thus 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  A 
better  plan  would  be  one  compelling 
automobile  owners  to  attach  a  drag 
to  their  cars  and  attend  to  the  roads 
themselves  after  each  rain. 

Now  the  outcome  of  this  commis- 
sion plan  will  be  a  few  through-state 
roads  as  fine  as  silk — so  fine  that  horse 
traffic  will  not  be  permitted  thereon 
— while  the  cross-roads  leading  from 
outlying  farms  to  the  villages  will  be 
neglected;  and  tax  upon  tax  to  main- 
tain the  boulevards.  We  shall  all 
have  to  help  pay  the  taxes,  but  how 
many  of  us  will  ever  use  the  boule- 
vards? I  hope  we  shall  hear  from 
others,  pro  and  con,  upon  this  sub- 
ject. J.  W.  EDWARDS. 

Dawson  Co. 


The  country  is  a  place  of  pure  air. 
Surely  it  is!  But  what  good  does 
that  do  if  the  windows  are  shut  down 
tight  at  night  in  the  sleeping  rooms? 
Throw  up  the  windows  and  pile  011 
the  comforters.  That's  the  way  to 
utilize  fresh  air. 
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NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  ('.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

Many  of  us  were  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  "old  man  winter" 
could  come  back;  but  judging  from 
the  way  he  has  been  performing  in 
these  parts  recently  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  most  emphatically  that  he  can. 

A  six-inch  snow  has  put  a  stop  to 
the  automobile  traffic— but  what  do 
the  boys  with  their  new  flexible  flyers 
care  about  a  little  thing  like  that? 
The  boys  are  not  the  only  ones,  how- 
ever, who  are  tickled  to  death  over 
the  snow.  Almost  every  farmer  with 
a  patch  of  winter  wheat  is  now 
wearing  that  irresistible  smile  that 
won't  come  off. 

If  you  have  neglected,  in  your 
repertory  of  New  Year  resolutions,  to 
record  a  resolve  to  keep  a  farm  ac- 
count, it  would  be  well  to  do  so  now. 
This  thing  of  keeping  farm  accounts 
is  a  bug-bear  for  many  farmers,  but 
if  one  gets  started  right  it  is  easy  and 
interesting,  as  well  as  profitable. 

Some  farmers  find  time  to  pick  the 
corn  from  the  bundles,  reshock  them, 
and  then  afterward  have  to  dig  them 
out  of  the  snow.  That  is  about  the 
worst  job  on  the  farm.  It  is  a  most 
undesirable  and  unprofitable  way  to 
handle  corn  fodder,  and  unless  a 
farmer  is  long  on  help  or  over-zealous 
for  work  he  is  not  living  up  to  his 
opportunities  when  he  does  so.  Bet- 
ter put  it  in  a  silo. 

Considerable  fodder  has  been  shred- 
ded in  this  neighborhood.  The  weather 
was  ideal  for  the  work  and  the  fodder 
was  never  in  better  shape  for  the 
shredder.  The  greatest  objection  to 
this  method  is  the  fact  that,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  meet  with  these  ideal 
conditions,  and  much  of  the  feed 
spoils.  But  if  any  spoils  this  winter, 
it  will  not  be  because  it  was  too 
damp  when  shredded. 

If  that  wagon  load  of  nice,  clean 
cobs,  down  in  the  hogyard,  that  you 
have  been  intending  to  pick  up  and 
put  in  the  cob  shed,  are  now  covered 
with  snow;  if  the  neck-yokes,  eveners, 
end-gates,  wagon  rods  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention  are 
resting  peacefully  here  and  there  all 
over  the  farm  where  you  can't  find 
them,  don't  blame  the  weather  man. 
He  ceitainly  gave  us  every  opportun- 
ity to  clean  up  about  the  place  and 
to  do  the  hundred-and-one  jobs  that 
have  to  be  done  each  fall,  and  if  we 
have  been  neglectful  of  our  opportu- 
nities, let  us  take  our  medicine  like 
men  and  just  remember  that  "the 
man  who  procrastinates  struggles  ever 
with  ruin,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  best  way  to  handle  fodder,  to 
my  notion,  is  to  feed  it  out  in  the 
fall  on  the  pasture  or  on  sod  that  is 
to  be  plowed  for  corn  the  next  year. 
Of  all  the  jobs  on  the  farm,  hauling 
fodder  from  the  field  when  the  shocks 
are  covered  with  snow  and  frozen  to 
the  ground,  is  the  worst.  We  fed  a 
large  part  of  our  fodder  last  fall  to 
tide  over  the  pasture  until  the  stalks 
were  available.  We  gave  a  shock 
each  day  on  different  parts  of  the 
pasture,  and  scarcely  enough  was 
wasted  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow.  The 
rest  we  hauled  home  and  stacked  in 
the  yard  to  start  the  steers.  Alfalfa 
and  corn  fodder  are  hard  to  beat  as 
a  starter  for  fattening  cattle,  but  if 
one  could  only  know  about  the  weather 
I  would  much  rather  feed  it  direct 
from  the  field.  By  the  time  the 
bundles  go  into  the  stack  they  have 
lost  all  semblance  of  form  and  you 
have  a  conglomeration  of  stalks  and 
bundles  that  will  try  your  patience 
at  feeding  time,  especially  if  it  be- 
comes covered  with  snow. 

Speaking  about  looking  after  the 
little  things:  Recently  I  had  occasion 
to  ship  two  boars,  both  going  to  one 
man.  The  two  weighed  890  pounds 
and  the  express  was  $5.01.  Business 
is  business,  but  I  believe  most  farmers 
would  have  drawn  their  pencil 
through  the  one  cent  and  called  it  $5. 
Of  course  one  could  expect  nothing 
better  from  farmers — they  have  such 
wasteful  habits;  they  are  recklessly 
extravagant  in  many  things  and 
utterly  incompetent  as  business  men; 
they  don't  look  enough  to  the  little 
things.  I  mention  this,  not  becauae 
I  lament  the  payment  of  one  cent,  but 


rather  to  show  that  even  a  great  cor- 
poration, that  counts  its  money  in  the 
millions,  is  not  prone  to  overlook 
even  one  cent.  That  is  looking  after 
the  little  things  with  a  vengeance, 
sure  enough.  If  "trifles  make  perfec- 
tion," then  this  express  company 
should  soon  reach  perfection. 


SUDAN  DURRA 


To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  means 
to  rapid  wealth  has  been  unearthed 
down  in  Oklahoma.  At  one  time 
Egyptian  wheat  occupied  the  spot- 
light; at  another  it  was  Shallu,  under 
varying  names;  and  now  it's  Sudan 
durra,  otherwise  known  as  "Feteria." 
This  plant,  as  we  understand  it,  has 
been  under  trial  at  the  stations  for 
three  years  and  at  some  points  has 
averaged  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
grown  not  being  given.  It  is  believed 
by  many  to  be  a  coming  grain  sorghum. 

As  grown  here  this  year  we  find 
that  Sudan  durra  grows  to  a  height 
of  from  five  to  seven  feet,  produces 
numerous  suckers,  and  has  blue-white 
seed  which  shatter  when  ripe.  The 
heads  weigh  from  two  to  three  ounces. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  more  insect- 
resistant  than  common  milo,  matures 
perhaps  a  week  earlier  than  milo, 
and  might  be  a  fair  forage  plant.  Just 


Heads  of  Sudan  Durra 

what  the  yields  have  been  at  other 
points  this  year  we  do  not  yet  know, 
but  ours  was  8.8  bushels — the  lowest 
of  the  grain  sorghums. 

This  seed  will  be  exploited  at  a 
long  price  this  winter  and  might 
seem  to  be  just  the  thing,  but  one 
would  better  leave  it  for  further 
trials  here  in  western  Nebraska  and 
at  the  Lincoln  experiment  station  for 
a  few  years  at  least.  If  one  fairly 
itches  to  try  something  new,  seed  can 
be  procured  through  the  state  con- 
gressmen from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, which  has  bought  up  a  quan- 
tity for  free  distribution. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give,  after 
a  year's  trials  of  the  principal  sor- 
ghums, is  to  stick  to  the  amber  and 
orange  canes,  and  milo  as  the  grain 
crop;  although  we  must  find  an  earlier 
variety  than  milo,  three  of  which  we 
are  testing  at  the  present  time. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


When  pruning,  a 
well-made,  efficient 
tool  will  enable  you 
to  do  the  work  with 
greater  ease,  in  less  time 
and  soon  save  its  cost. 


The 

Best  Combination 
Pruning  Tool — for 
Sawing  and 
Clipping 


The  Disston  "Orchard" 
Pruning  Hook  and  Saw 
combines  two  tools  in  one 
and  can  be  used  with  or 
without  a  pole.     Light  in 
weight,  but  strong  and  dur- 
able.  The  long,  slender  teeth 
draw  the  saw  into  the  light- 
est branch. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  vari- 
eties of  saws  and  tools  we  make 
for  farm  use.    Our  book  gives  de- 
tailed descriptions,  as  well  as  valuable 
information  on  the  proper  care  of  tools. 

Write  for  the  "DISSTON  Farm 
Tool  Book  " — it  will  be  sent  free 
by  return  mail. 

DISSTON 

SAWS  TOOLS  FILES 

Sold  by  all  Progressive  Hardware  Dealers 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Incorporated 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  &  File  Works 
P.O.  Box  1537- D  .  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


A  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE  TAG  ON  STANDARD  BRAND  TOOLS 

A  guarantee  from  the  Manufacturer  anil  from  us  to  you  on  such  well  known  tools  as  | 
DISSTON  SAWS 

IRWIN   SOLID  CENTER  AUGER  BITS 
MAVDOLE  HAMMERS 

AND  ALL  LEADING  BRANDS. 
Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Tools  Bearing  Douhle  Guarantee  Tag 

WRIGHT  &  WILHELMY  COMPANY  Wholesale  Distributors! 


Pick  Your  Corn 
With  the  Shuck 
On  and  Use 


THE  BLOOM  IMPROVED  LOW  FEED 

EAR  CORN  CUTTER  AND  CRUSHER 

It  wll!  handle  ear  corn  husked  or  snapped,  green,  wet,  or  frozen; 
cutting  shuck  and  ear,  also  crushing  and  splitting  the  cob  Into 
very  small  pieces  at  the  rate  of  100  to  250  bushels  per  hour.  We 
manufacture  a  smaller  cutter  and  crusher  for  hand  or  power.  Just  the  ma- 
chine for  cattle  feeding.  We  alto  manufacture  The  BLOOM  1%  and  2%  h.  p. 
Gasoline    Engines.      SOLD    DIRECT.       Ask    for    prices    and  circulars. 

MANUFACTURED   BY  J.   S.  BLOOM,  INDEPENDENCE,  IOWA 
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Most  Miles  Per  Dollar 


THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RURRER  CO. 
"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers 
AKRON,  OHIO         Branches  and  Aaenoies  Everywhere 
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LOCAt  AGENTS  WANTED— We  want  a 

subscription  representative  In  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  is  not  already  represented, 
write  for  our  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label ;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer    when    the    time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good:  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA    FARMER  CO., 
S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher 


The  orange  growers  of 
California's  southern  California  have 
Disaster.      been  hard  hit  by  unusual 

frosts.  The  dispatches 
give  estimates  of  damages  as  high  as 
90  per  cent.  To  realize  what  this 
means,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
oranges  are  ready  to  be  harvested, 
it  is  as  if  an  early  freeze  in  Nebraska 
should  destroy  the  apples  before 
they  were  picked.  Besides  failing  to 
receive  returns  upon  their  tremendous 
investment  in  land,  the  orange 
growers  are  out  the  labor  and 
expense  involved  in  irrigating,  fer- 
tilizing and  spraying.  Many  a  corn 
belt  farmer  who,  thinking  to  evade 
climatic  difficulties  in  farming,  emi- 
grated to  the  orange  belt  and  paid  an 
inflated  price  for  land  will  now  under- 
stand that  there  are  no  "cinches"  in 
agricultural   production  anywhere. 


In  the  editorial  "Connect- 
Serious  ing  Link"  in  The  Ne- 
Blunder.  braska  Farmer  for  Janu- 
ary 8,  we  made  a  very 
stupid  blunder,  which  we  hasten  to 
correct.  In  speaking  of  the  practic- 
ability of  shipping  butter  and  eggs  by 
parcels  post — now  called  parcel  post 
— we  said  that  an  eleven-pound  pack- 
age could  be  mailed  within  the  fifty- 
mile  zone  for  13  cents.  The  rate 
within  the  fifty-mile  zone  is  5  cents 
for  the  first  pound,  and  3  cents  for 
each  additional  pound  up  to  the  limit 
of  eleven  pounds.  That  would  make 
an  eleven-pound  package  cost  35  in- 
stead of  13  cents.  We  were  led  into 
the  error  by  following  a  table  clipped 
from  a  magazine.  The  table  was 
wrong,  and  there  is  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  having  noticed  it. 
When  we  make  a  mistake  of  this  kind 
we  always  want  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  high-power  kicking  machine. 

The  Nebraska  Good 
Good  Roads  Roads  Association  will 
Meeting.      meet    at     the  Lincoln 

hotel,  Lincoln,  Wednes- 
day, January  22,  1913,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.  At  this  meeting  the  whole 
nuestion  of  road  legislation  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  very  likely 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  pass 
resolutions  favoring  the  creation  of  a 
state  highway  commission  with  large 
powers,  and  state  aid  for  roads.  If 
such  resolutions  were  passed  they 
might  have  considerable  weight  with 
the  legislature.  Two  years  ago 
enough  farmers  were  present  at  the 
state  good  roads  meeting  to  break  up 
the  plans  of  the  faction  wishing  to 


pass  resolutions  of  the  kind  we  have 
mentioned.  We  urge  that  farmers 
who  are  in  Lincoln  during  the  week 
of  Organized  Agriculture  see  to  it 
that  by  their  presence  the  same  is  true 
this  year.  Leave  all  and  attend  the  good 
roads  meeting  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing and  stay  with  it  until  adjournment. 


In  the  criminal  case 
"Corners"  against  James  A.  Patten 
Unlawful,    and  others  for  conspiring 

to  "corner"  cotton  by 
heavy  buying  on  the  New  York  cotton 
exchange,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  decision  announced 
last  week,  holds  that  the  acts  charged 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  The  decision  did  not 
determine  the  question  of  the  guilt  of 
Patten  and  his  associates  (the  case 
was  sent  back  to  the  lower  court  for 
trial  on  the  facts),  but  it  did  establish 
the  important  principle  that  if  a 
conspiracy  to  corner  cotton  is  proved 
the  anti-trust  law  was  violated.  Of 
course,  the  same  principle  holds  in 
regard  to  grain  corners.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  an  arbitrary 
"thou  shalt  not"  will  have  any  more 
effect  in  preventing  corners  in  farm 
products  than  it  has  had  in, preventing 
the  formation  of  trusts.  The  best 
way  to  prevent  speculators  from 
cornering  grain  or  cotton  is  to  keep 
those  products  out  of  their  hands. 


The    experts    of  the 
Oil  United  States  Geolog- 

Consiiinption.  ical  Survey  estimate 
that  the  world  is  con- 
suming about  a  million  barrels  of 
petroleum,  or  crude  oil,  every  day. 
How  long  can  we  continue  to  pump 
that  much  oil  out  of  the  earth? 
Nobody  seems  to  know.  The  eastern 
oil  fields  are  failing,  but  the  decline 
in  that  section  is  offset  by  an  in- 
creased supply  from  California  and 
other  western  fields.  What  would  we 
do  without  our  kerosene  and  gasoline? 
Alcohol  is  suggested  as  a  substitute, 
but  the  lowest  cost  at  which  that  has 
as  yet  been  produced  is  far  above  the 
present  cost  of  gasoline.  And  besides, 
alcohol  must  be  made  from  products 
that  grow  out  of  the  soil,  and  we 
seem  to  be  having  sufficient  difficulty 
raising  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  us 
without  having  anything  left  to  burn. 
Of  coal  there  are  enormous  quantities, 
say  the  experts,  but  we  can't  use  coal 
in  our  automobiles  and  farm  engines. 
The  oil  supply  may  not  fail  for  many, 
many  years — let  us  hope  it  won't — 
but  the  possibility  of  a  failure  should 
make  us  think  seriously  of  conserving 
our  water  powers. 


This  is  the  "open  season" 
County      for    suggestions    on  the 
School      rural    school  question. 
Districts.    Principal  Bradford  of  the 
Nebraska  School  of  Agri- 
culture   makes    one    that    is  worth 
consideration,  even  though  it  may  not 
meet    with    general    approval.  He 
proposes  that  each  county  be  organ- 
ized   into  a  single    school  district, 
with  one  school  board  and  a  common 
school   fund;    and    that   the  county 
school  board  appoint  a  superintendent 
(to  hold  his  position  as  long  as  he 
renders  good  service)  to  manage  all 
the  schools  of  the  county.    The  plan 
is  analogous  to  that  followed  in  cities, 
where  all  the  schools  in  the  vari- 
ous   wards    are    under    one  central 
management. 

It  is  urged  in  favor  of  the  plan  that 
it  would  tend  to  give  the  same  unity 
and  efficiency  to  rural  and  village 
schools  that  now  prevail  in  city 
schools.  Certain  it  is  that  no  city 
would  think  of  splitting  up  into  as 
many  districts  as  it  has  ward  schools, 
each  with  its  own  school  board  and 
tax  levy.  But  the  city  and  county 
as  school  units  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable. In  city  districts  the  territory 
is  all  city;  in  the  proposed  county 
districts  it  would  be  part  town  and 
part  country.  In  many  counties  this 
would  mean  that  the  towns,  if  they 
tried,  could  dominate  the  whole 
school  system.  Farmers  would  object 
strenuously  to  being  swallowed  up 
in  that  way. 


Instead  of  ours  being  a 
Regulating  government  by  the  peo- 
Railroads.  pie  we  are  sometimes 
forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  government  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  Just  now 
everybody  is  waiting  to  see  how  that 
body  is  going  to  allow  the  railroads 
to  be  regulated.  In  a  decision  an- 
nounced last  week  the  line  between 
federal  and  state  control  was  more 
closely  drawn,  and  the  states  were 


denied  the  right  to  interfere  with 
interstate  commerce.  That  much  is 
plain  enough,  but  we  are  left  to 
wonder  what  will  be  considered 
interference. 

In  the  famous  Minnesota  rate  case, 
Federal  Judge  Sanborn  held  that  the 
reductions  ordered  by  the  state  were 
void  because  they  made  it  necessary, 
for  instance,  for  the  roads  operating 
west  from  the  Twin  Cities,  in  order 
to  avoid  discrimination,  to  lower  their 
rates  to  towns  and  cities  just  across 
the  Dakota  line,  and  to  that  extent 
interfered  with  interstate  commerce. 
That  is  a  mighty  fine  point.  The 
Minnesota  case  is  now  before  the 
supreme  court,  and  we  ought  soon  to 
learn  what  it  thinks  about  the  matter. 

If  the  Sanborn  decision  is  sustained, 
then  the  states  will  have  mighty  little 
control  left.  The  danger  is  that  the 
states  will  be  denied  control  in  mat- 
ters that  the  interstate  commerce 
commission  is  too  busy  to  attend  to, 
and  that  there  will  be  a  good  sized 
"twilight  zone"  in  which  no  adequate 
control  will  be  exercised  by  any 
rate-making  body. 


One  reason  for  bad  legis- 
Legislation  lation  is  that  so  much  of 
In  Open.  the  work  of  organizing 
legislative  bodies  and 
passing  laws  is  done  in  the  dark — 
secret  caucuses,  secret  committee 
meetings  and  unrecorded  committee 
votes.  Another  reason  is  that  too 
much  power  is  ordinarily  given  to 
the  presiding  officer.  In  Nebraska 
these  difficulties  are  being  overcome 
one  by  one.  It  now  seems  to  be  the 
established  custom  to  have  the  com- 
mittees in  each  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature chosen  by  a  committee  on 
committees,  rather  than  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  in  each  house.  This  robs 
the  latter  of  the  autocratic  power  he 
used  to  have  to  shape  legislation. 

Another  step  toward  legislation  in 
the  open  was  taken  last  week  when 
the  members  of  the  majority  party 
in  the  house  of  representatives  held 
an  open  caucus,  to  choose  a  can- 
didate for  speaker  and  candidates 
for  other  offices.  That  is  a  whole- 
some way  to  transact  public  business; 
deals  are  not  likely  to  be  pulled  off 
with  the  public  looking  on.  Now  if 
our  legislature  will  provide  for  re- 
cording votes  in  committees  (where 
legislation  is  really  shaped),  and  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  the 
members  of  the  legislature  and  their 
acts  will  be  brought  into  the  full  light. 

And  while  we're  talking  about  it, 
they  need  some  of  these  reforms  in 
congress  down  at  Washington.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  know  just  what 
their  representatives  are  doing. 


The  merchant  marine 
Ship  committee  of  the  national 
Subsidy      house   of  representatives 

Again.  seems  to  have  uncovered 
a  shipping  trust.  Wit- 
nesses have  declared  that  a  combina- 
tion of  owners  whose  ships  fly  the 
British  and  German  flags  absolutely 
dominate  ocean  traffic,  and  by  the 
rates  they  make  between  different 
ports  are  able  to  direct  the  course  of 
trade  between  nations.  One  shipper 
who  testified  before  the  committee 
favored  the  creation  of  a  commission, 
something  like  our  inter-state  com- 
merce commission,  to  regulate  ocean 
rates.  Obviously  it  would  be  a  rather 
difficult  matter  to  regulate  the  rates 
of  ships  flying  other  flags.  Another 
witness  suggested  that  the  way  out 
is  to  grant  government  aid  in  build- 
ing an  American  marine  to  compete 
with  the  trust — ship  subsidy  again. 

On  this  subsidy  question  we  need 
to  have  a  care.  The  Titanic,  flying 
the  British  flag,  turned  out  to  be 
owned  in  America.  Our  foolish  nav- 
igation laws  refuse  American  regis- 
tration and  the  right  to  fly  the 
American  flag  to  ships  built  abroad; 
our  tariff  laws,  by  increasing  the  cost 
of  ship-building  materials,  make  it 
impossible  to  build  ships  here  in 
competition  with  foreign  builders. 
Hence  Americans  who  own  ships  are 
forced  to  go  abroad  to  buy  them,  and 
that  means  that  they  must  sail  under 
a  foreign  flag.  To  subsidize  American 
ship  building  and  make  it  possible 
for  American  ship  owners,  already  a 
part  of  the  shipping  trust,  to  build 
ships  in  this  country  and  sail  them 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  would 
not  break  up  the  monopoly. 

The  ocean  itself  cannot  be  monopo- 
lized. A  shipping  trust  must,  there- 
fore, be  the  result  of  monopoly,  or 
various  forms  of  monopoly,  on  shore. 
The  international  nature  of  the 
combination    makes    it    a    hard  one 


to  grapple  with,  but  we  people  in 
the  interior  need  to  guard  against 
being  scared  into  assenting  to  ship 
subsidy  as  an  alleged  remedy. 


At  the  close  of  an  edi- 
Marketing    torial  headed  "Cold  Stor- 

Crops.  age,"  i  n  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  for  December  25. 
1912.  we  made  this  statement:  "But 
really  now,  if  we  turn  our  stuff  over 
to  speculators  as  soon  as  we  produce 
it,  urging  it  upon  them,  can  we  kick 
if  they  take  it  as  cheaply  as  they  can 
get  it,  and  then  squeeze  the  consumer 
as  hard  as  he  will  bear?" 

In  this  paper  Mr.  M.  E.  Bushnell 
of  Cass  county  criticises  us  for  that 
statement  and  asks  if  we  do  not  know 
that  many  farmers  are  obliged  to  sell 
their  crops  as  soon  as  they  are  pro- 
duced to  get  money  with  which  to  pav 
debts.  Why  of  course  we  know  it! 
And  instead  of  disagreeing  with  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Bushnell  says  we 
endorse  it  all.  We  did  not  mean  to 
criticise  the  individual  farmer  for 
not  holding  his  eggs  and  corn  and 
wheat;  what  we  had  in  mind  when 
the  above  statement  was  written  was 
the  backwardness  of  farmers  in  co- 
operating to  hold  their  own  surplus 
instead  of  handing  it  over  to 
speculators. 

In  Texas  the  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  have  warehouses  in 
which  they  store  their  cotton.  Their 
warehouse  receipts  are  good  for  loans 
at  the  banks.  They  can  hold  their 
cotton  and  still  pay  their  bills.  In 
Germany  the  farmers  have  their  own 
banks  to  help  them  hold  their  surplus, 
which  goes  Texas  one  better.  Very 
few  speculators  in  farm  products 
have  money  enough  to  carry  their 
stocks,  but  do  so  on  credit.  Why  can't 
the  farmers  do  the  same?  Of  course, 
that  means  co-operation,  for  it  can't 
effectively  be  done  by  individuals 
acting  alone. 


Governor  Morehead's 
County          recommendation  that 
Demonstrators,    the  legislature  pass 

a  law  -authorizing 
county  boards  to  employ  a  county 
agricultural  advisor,  if  they  so  desire, 
and  to  levy  a  tax  to  cover  the  expense, 
is  one  upon  which  we  trust  the 
legislature  will  act.  In  Merrick 
county,  demonstration  work  seems  to 
be  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  There 
the.  expense  is  borne  by  private  sub- 
scriptions. It  is  not  fair,  however,  for 
work  that  is  of  general  benefit  through- 
out the  county  to  be  borne  by  only  a 
few  citizens.  Receiving  the  help  of 
corporations  in  this  matter  savors  a 
little  too  much  of  accepting  a  sop. 
Neither  do  we  consider  it  just  that 
the  expense  of  demonstration  work  be 
borne  by  federal  or  state  taxation. 

The  argument  that  state  and  nation 
should  help  liberally  in  showing  the 
farmers  how  to  farm,  so  that  city 
people — who  are  interested  in  greater 
agricultural  production — may  bear  a 
part  of  the  burden,  is  untenable,  for 
by  that  same  token  farmers  should 
be  taxed  to  teach  manufacturers  how 
to  produce  more  goods  at  a  lower 
cost,  because  farmers  are  interested 
in  low-priced  machinery  and  sup- 
plies. Perhaps,  because  of  the  general 
state  interest  in  some  of  the  experi- 
ments that  would  be  conducted  in  the 
different  counties,  the  results  of  which 
could  be  used  for  general  distribution 
throughout  the  state,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  state  to  bear  a  small  portion 
of  the  expense  of  a  county  demon- 
strator in  counties  deciding  to  em- 
ploy one;  but  the  main  part  of  the 
expense,  we  believe,  should  be  borne 
by  the  people  of  the  county  through 
taxation.  That  is  not  only  just,  but 
when  people  know  they  are  paying 
for  a  thing  they  are  more  likely  to 
appreciate  it. 

At  present,  as  we  understand  the 
situation,  county  boards  have  no 
authority  to  levy  a  tax  for  that  pur- 
pose; hence  the  timeliness  and  impor- 
tance of  Governor  Morhead's  recom- 
mendation. The  ideal  method  of 
paying  for  this  work  would  be  by 
taxation  upon  land  values  alone,  for 
if  county  demonstration  work  is 
effective  in  increasing  the  returns 
from  farming  the  benefits  are  reflected 
in  higher  land  prices  and  higher 
rents,  going  very  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  owners  of  land.  But 
until  we  get  around  to  that  method 
of  taxation,  allowing  the  people  of  a 
county  to  pay  for  their  own  demon- 
stration work  is  the  best  proposition 
available. 


Wednesday,  January  15,  1913. 
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Senator    Bristow  of 

A  Trust  Kansas,  according  to 
Commission*  Washington  dispatches, 
has  introduced  a  bill  in 
congress  "to  create  a  body  similar  to 
the  interstate  commerce  commission 
to  have  the  same  power  over  indus- 
trial concerns  that  the  latter  exercises 
over  transportation  companies."  It  is 
proposed  that  all  concerns  with  gross 
receipts  of  more  than  $5,000,000  shall 
come  under  its  jurisdiction.  If  such 
a  commission  is  to  have  power  similar 
to  that  of  the  interstate  commerce 
commission  it  must  be  that  it  is  to 
have  power  to  regulate  prices  for 
trust-made  commodities. 

We  do  not  believe  the  proposal  will 
receive  as  warm  support  as  it  would 
have  received  several  months,  or  a 
year,  ago.  The  plan  involves  the  as- 
sumption that  industrial  monopolies, 
like  transportation  monopolies,  are 
natural  and  inevitable;  that  they  are 
bound  to  arise  through  the  supposed 
economy  of  large-scale  production. 
But  the  numerous  investigations  re- 
cently undertaken  by  congress  have 
shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  trust 
question.  We  now  see  that  not  a 
single  large  industrial  monopoly  in 
this  country  has  been  founded  upon 
economy  of  production  but  upon 
some  form  of  special  privilege  such 
as  control  of  natural  resources,  dis- 
criminations in  freight  rates,  control 
of  credit,  patent  suppression  or  con- 
trol, or  tariff  favors. 

The  conviction  is  growing  that  if 
all  these  various  forms  of  special 
privilege  were  removed,  ?.nd  all  con- 
cerns placed  upon  an  equal  footing, 
competition  would  arise  that  would 
make  the  trusts  as  harmless  as 
kittens;  and  that  free  and  open 
competition,  with  no  jug  handles  any- 
where, would  regulate  prices  a  whole 
lot  better  than  any  body  of  men.  The 
people  are  not  in  a  temper  to  accept 
industrial  monopoly  as  natural,  or  a 
price-setting  commission  as  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  question.  Even 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  in  the  early  part 
of  his  campaign  so  strongly  advocated 
the  kind  of  a  commission  Senator 
Bristow  now  proposes,  backed  down 
on  it  completely  about  two  weeks 
before  election  and  hasn't  mentioned 
it  since — at  least  not  loud  enough 
for  the  public  to  hear. 

A  commission  with  power  to  in- 
vestigate monopoly  and  to  disclose  to 
the  public  the  different  forms  of 
special  privilege  enjoyed  by  this  or 
that  trust  might  be  a  very  good  thing; 
but  a  price-fixing  commission  ought 
not  to  be  considered  more  than  a  very 
temporary  expedient  (to  serve  while 
we  are  tearing  down  special  priv- 
ileges) if,  indeed,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered at  all. 


A  sub -committee  of  the 
What  national  house  of  repre- 
Is  Money?  sentatives  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  in  an  effort 
to  secure  information  upon  which  to 
base  a  plan  of  currency  reform.  That 
something  is  radically  wrong  with  our 
present  system  seems  to  be  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  all  who  have  appeared 
before  the  committee.  Agreement 
ceases,  however,  when  it  comes  to 
proposing  remedies.  Nearly  all  the 
witnesses- have  said  that  the  country 
needs  a  more  elastic  currency,  but  as 
to  how  to  accomplish  that  end  many 
and  diverse  ways  have  been  suggested. 

In  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  it  is  helpful  to  stop  and  con- 
sider what  money  is.  In  the  first 
place  money  as  money  is  not  wealth. 
This  applies  to  gold  dollars  as  well 
as  to  forms  of  money  not  worth  their 
face  value  without  the  government 
stamp,  for  the  moment  gold  is  coined 
it  ceases  to  be  of  use  except  in  buy- 
ing and  selling.  If  all  the  money  in 
the  world  were  destroyed  tomorrow, 
there  would  still  be  just  as  much  food 
and  clothing  as  ever,  as  many  houses 
and  as  much  machinery  for  further 
production.  When  we  turn  out  more 
money  from  the  mint  or  printing  press 
nothing  is  added  to  the  world's  supply 
of  consumable  goods  or  capital.  A 
man  might  have  thousands  of  dollars 
in  his  possession,  but  if  he  could  nol 
find  goods  for  which  to  exchange  some 
of  his  money  he  would  starve  or  perish. 

Stripped  of  all  the  false  ideas  and 
notions  that  attach  to  money,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  medium  of  exchange, 
the  machinery  by  which  we  accom- 
plish trades.  Without  money  the  man 
with  an  extra  horse  who  wanted  shoes 
would  have  to  set  out  and  find  a  man 
with  shoes  who  wanted  a  horse,  and 
just  that  particular  kind  of  a  horse; 
and  then  the  difficulty  would  arise 
that  the  man  with  the  horse  would 


not  want  a  horse's  worth  of  shoes  at 
once.  With  money  as  an  exchange 
medium  the  man  with  a  horse  to  sell 
finds  somebody  who  wants  it,  gets  the 
money  and  buys  whatever  he  desires 
in  just  the  quantity  needed. 

Money  is  probably  the  greatest 
time  saver  and  convenience  in  modern 
industrial  life;  the  time  it  saves  is 
incalculable.  Money  is  as  important 
as  transportation.  And  it  is  just  as 
important  that  the  supply  be  sufficient 
to  meet  all  legitimate  needs  and  that 
no  clique  be  able  to  corner  it.  Men 
with  wealth  of  one  kind  to  exchange 
for  wealth  of  another  kind  ought  not 
to  have  to  pay  too  dearly  for  the 
medium  with  which  to  accomplish 
the  trades.  The  ideal  currency  sys- 
tem, it  seems  to  us,  would  be  one  in 
which  the  quantity  of  exchange 
medium  would  automatically  adjust 
itself  to  the  amount  of  money  work  to 
be  done,  that  would  gi/e  the  min- 
imum of  private  profit  to  the  money 
changers,  and  in  which  a  dollar  would 
have  practically  the  same  purchasing 
power  through  a  long  series  of  years. 

It  is"  a  subject  in  which  we  are  all 
vitally  interested,  and  we  should  no 
more  think  of  leaving  its  solution 
wholly  to  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  deal  in  exchange  medium,  than 
we  would  think  of  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  railroad  rates  wholly  to  the 
men  who  own  the  railroads. 


In  the  above  paragraphs 
Checks  we  have  used  the  term 
As  Money  money  in  its  broader 
sense,  meaning  every- 
thing that  does  money  work.  Actual 
money  is  not  the  only  means  by  which 
exchanges  are  accomplished;  indeed, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  done  with  checks. 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Washington 
announces  that  after  February  1  even 
Uncle  Sam  will  begin  doing  business 
with  the  banks  in  cities  where  sub- 
treasuries  now  receive  and  disburse 
government  funds.  Checks  received 
for  import  duties  or  internal  revenue, 
instead  of  being  cashed,  will  be  de- 
posited with  banks,  and  disbursements 
will  be  made  by  checks,  so  that  the 
cash  will  be  left  with  the  banks  and 
only  the  balances  will  be  removed  to 
the  government  vaults.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  modern  tendency  to 
do  business  without  the  use  of  actual 
currency. 

A  great  many  people  believe  that 
the  use  of  checks  will  increase  until 
ultimately  very  little  money  will-  be 
needed ;  for  that  reason  they  are 
inclined  to  think  currency  reform  of 
little  importance,  but  that  banking  is 
the  thing  needing  attention.  Whether 
or  not  we  agree  that  banking  reform 
is  all  that  needs  attention  we  can 
certainly  agree  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  problem.  When  so  much  busi- 
ness is  done  on  bank  credit  we  are 
not  in  a  happy  situation  to  have  the 
volume  of  that  credit,  and  its  cost, 
controlled  by  those  interested  in 
making  the  most  out  of  it. 

Even  locally  banking  is  tending 
more  and  more  toward  monopoly. 
For  instance,  it  developed  in  the 
money  trust  investigation  at  Wash- 
ington last  week  that  a  bank  in  Salt 
Lake  City  was  denied  membership 
and  participation  in  the  local  clearing 
house  association  because  it  insisted 
upon  paying  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
for  deposits  than  the  other  banks 
cared  to  pay.  The  debarred  bank  was 
so  inconvenienced  by  being  shut  out 
of  the  association  that  its  cost  of 
doing  business  was  increased  $25,000 
a  year — a  handicap  sufficient  to  bring 
most  bankers  to  time.  Of  course,  it 
is  only  a  step  from  controlling  the 
rate  paid  for  deposits  to  controlling 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  for  loans, 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  probably 
done  ir  many  places. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Lawrence  O.  Murray, 
comptroller  of  the  currency  of  the 
United  States,  has  testified  before  the 
money  trust  committee  that  cnarters 
are  sometimes  refused  to  new  banks 
in  localities  where  the  present  bank- 
ing facilities  are  deemed  adequate. 
That  means  that  in  general  the  policy 
of  the  government  is  to  prevent  fur- 
ther competition  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness. If  competition  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  control  the  volume  of  bank 
credit  and  the  rate  the  people  must 
pay  for  it,  then  surely  there  must 
be  some  form  of  regulation  that  will 
protect  the.  rights  of  the  public. 

It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  hold, 
however,  that  banking  reform  is  all 
that  is  necessary  at  this  time.  The 
flow  of  money  to  the  country  in  the 
fall  when  crops  are  being  moved,  and 
back  to    New  York    when  the  crop 


movement  is  over,  shows  that  we  still 
use  currency.  And  so  long  as  that 
is  true  the  currency  question  will 
not  cease  to  be  of  importance. 


SATISFIED  IRRIGATOR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  1  am  sending 
you  three  photographs  taken  on  my 
eighty-acre  farm  in  Scotts  Bluff 
county.  Four  years  ago  this  was  a 
beet  field  without  a  tree  or  building 
on  it.  From  sixty-five  acres  of  alfalfa 
I  have  sold  $1,158  worth  of  hay,  and 
have  forty  tons  left,  besides  feeding 
from  four  to  six  horses  since  last 
June.  I  have  raised  sugar  beets  that 
cleared,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
and  allowing  myself  wages  for  my 
work,  $55  per  acre.  My  nearest 
neighbor  seeded  twelve  acres  to  alfalfa 
last  spring,  sowing  one  and  one-fourth 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  with  it  for  a 
nurse  crop.  He  threshed  eighty 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  from  it. 


indebtedness  is  paid  off  the  cost  of 
water  will  not  be  over  25  to  50  cents 
per  acre  per  year.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  one  coming  to  Scotts  Bluff  county 
to  locate  under  the  government  ditch. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  under 
the  older  ditches  waiting  for  good 
farmers.  R.  E.  SPENCER. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


A  Prolific  Young  Tree 


Like  myself  he  is  an  ex-cowboy,  not 
supposed  to  know  anvlhing  about 
farming. 

The  young  man  who  stays  away 
from  western  Nebraska — which  is  and 
always  will  be  the  garden  spot  of  the 
state — is  the  loser.  About  100,000 
acres  are  irrigated  here  from  ditches 
under  the  district  system,  and  the  cost 
of  water  is  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per 
acre.    As  soon  as  the  small  bonded 


THE   GRAIN  MARKET 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Jan.  13,  1913. 
Furnished  by  the  Beal-Vincent  Grain 
Co.,   (with  the  Farmers'  Grain  Co.) 
777-781  Brandeis  Building,  Omaha. 

Wheat:  An  undercurrent  of  bull- 
ishness prevailed  in  the  wheat  market 
this  week.  There  were  reports  highly 
favorable  to  the  Argentine  crop,  which 
was  practically  all  secured  in  excel- 
lent condition,  the  portion  that  had 
been  earliest  cut  moving  in  consider- 
able quantities  for  shipment.  The 
wheat  was  also  of  unusually  fine  qual- 
ity and  of  much  heavier  weight  per 
bushel  than  of  the  previous  esason. 
Accounts  of  the  Australian  crop  were 
of  similar  optimistic  character,  with 
farmers  of  the  country  free  sellers  of 
the  new  grain. 

More  or  less  was  being  shipped  via  the 
gulf,  and  occasional  moderate  quan- 
tities of  flour  were  reported  for  ex- 
port from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
in  addition  to  the  hard  winter  wheat 
from  the  same  point.  Chicago  futures 
closed  last  Saturday  at  93y8c  for  May, 
a  gain  for  the  week  of  iy2c.  Omaha 
cash  lc  up,  at  84%c  to  841/2c 

Corn:  Speculative  opinion  during 
the  present  week  took  more  decided 
stand  in  favor  of  higher  prices  for 
corn.  The  first  effect  of  the  advanc- 
ing prices  was  to  shut  off  the  demand 
for  shipment,  both  to  domestic  con- 
sumers east  and  to  the  seaboard  for 
export.  That  was  succeeded  by  fur- 
ther curtailment  of  the  country  ship- 
ments, and  a  stronger  western  feeding 
demand  that  absorbed  the  supplies 
that  might  otherwise  have  been 
started  to  the  terminal  markets.  Chi- 
cago futures  closed  2c  higher  for 
May,  at  50%c.  Omaha  cash  43% @ 
44c — 2y2c  up. 

Oats:  Strength  that  was  a  feature 
of  the  trade  in  oats  appeared  to  de- 
pend very  largely  on  the  effect  of  the 
bullish  atmosphere  that  hung  over  the 
other  important  cereals.  Statistics 
of  the  movement  of  the  crop  in  the 
west  were  more  favorable  than  other- 
wise to  a  firm  market.  Chicago  fu- 
tures closed  at  34c  for  May — lc  up. 
Omaha  cash  %c  to  lc  up,  at  32y2c. 


Mr.  Spencer's  Scotts  Bluff  County  Home 


Plenty  of  Water  Makes  Big  Vegetables 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  January  15,  1913. 


Panama  Canal 

Your  attention 

is  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact,  that  the  five  million 
barrels  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement,  already  supplied  by  this 
Company  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  have 
been  accepted  without  the  rejection  of  a  single  barrel. 

The  United  States  Government  has  ordered  this  Com- 
pany to  supply,  in  addition,  all  the  cement  necessary  to 
complete  the  work  in  the  entire  Canal  Zone. 

Have  you  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?    Write  us  for  II  note. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  E2Slt£^  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept  31    30  Broad  $t.,N.Y. 
Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


PO  RTLAND 

CEMENT 


This  Is  the  One  and  Only  Furnace  Man' 
u factored  Today  That  Is  Absolutely 
Guaranteed  To  Heat  Every  Room  To  70 
Degrees  Even  In  the 
Coldest  Weather 


I have  a  very  interesting  book  about  this 
furnace,  Mr.  Coal  Buyer,  and  I  would 
like  to  send  it  to  you  right  away,  and 
show  you  how  you  can  actually  save  one- 
third  on  your  fuel  bill  this  winter. 
I  would  like  to  show  you  just  exactly  what 
I  have  shown  thousands  of  other  dissatisfied 
laud  owners  and  home-owners.  I  would  like 
to  absolutely  prove  to  you  that  this  Winter  Chaser 
furnace  of  mine  is  the  most  economical  and  even  heater  manufactured  today. 
I  have  been  in  the  furnace  manufacturing  business  now  for  thirty  years  and 
have  something  here  to  offer  you  that  is  really  the  best  thing  your  money 
can  buy  in  the  heating  line.    There  are  many  reasons  why  my 

Campbell's  Guaranteed 
Winter  Chaser  Furnace 


is  the  biggest  saver  of  coal  bills  of  any  heater 
in  the  world.  The  large  firepot  which  permits 
slowcombustion.  is  one  of  thebiggest  points. 
The  patent  heat  retainer  is  another— the  fact 
that  our  furnace  is  gas  tight  and  constructed 
of  the  very  heavy  steel  plate  is  another  point 
— the  big  air  chamber  is  another. 

These  points  and  many  others  that  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  personally,  make  my  Winter 
Chaser  the  biggest  saver  of  dollars  and  cents 
on  the  coal  bills  that  has  ever  been  manu- 
factured, and  put  within  the  reach  of  every 
man's  pocketbook. 

But  economy  is  not  the  only  point.  My  Win- 
ter Chaser  is  so  constructed  of  3-16-inch  steel 


plate  that  it's  the  most  durable  and  lasting 
furnace  on  the  market — many  of  them  have 
been  in  homes  for  more  than  25  years  and  are 
today  giving  just  as  perfect  heating  as  they 
did  when  they  were  first  installed! 
My  Winter  Chaser  cannot  possibly  freeze 
and  burst.  It  burns  anything — it's  the  quick- 
est heating  furnace  on  the  market  today — its 
proper  heating  arrangement  of  pipes  is  just 
another  item  that  cuts  down  on  Mr.  Coal 
Man's  profit — you  have  pure,  sweet,  clean, 
moist  air  in  every  room  in  the  house  twenty- 
four  hours  of  every  day — you  have  warm 
floors  with  every  register  in  the  right  place, 
and  all  in  all,  the  most  healthful  kind  of  heat 
that  can  be  produced. 


Just  Write  Me  Today  for  My  Free  Book- -Learn  How 
to  Save  One-  Third  of  Your  Coal  Bill! 

Please  don't  put  this  rnatter  off— don't  overlook  such  a  guaranteed  offer  as  this  one  of  mine. 

jAnd  when  I  say  guaranteed  I  mean  every  word  of  it.    I  guarantee 
this  Winter  Chaser  of  mine  to  heat  every  room  in  your  house 
—whether  it  be  a  twelve  room  mansion,  or  a  three  room  cot- 
tage—to 70  degrees  in  even  the  most  severe  weather.  I  guar- 
antee it  to  produce  the  cleanest,  most  perfectly  moist  heat 
1  for  you  at  the  least  possible  cost.    Just  drop  me  a  postal  or 
letter  today  asking  me  for  this  free  book  "Twice  a  Day," 
^and  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  It  will  be  a  most 
■  profitable  move  on  your  part.   Address  me  personally, 
A.  K.  CAMPBELL,  President 

Campbell  Heating  Company 

12 IS  Walnut  Street  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


"CONFLICTING    SOIL  THEORIES" 

On  i  age  56  of  this  paper  Mr.  Louis 
Macey,  whose  contributions  to  The 
.Nebraska  Farmer  we  all  enjoy  so 
much,  gives  a  racy  review  of  past  and 
prevailing  theories  of  soil  fertility. 
Mr.  Macey's  article  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  the  whole  subject,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned, 
is  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion.  We 
do  not  believe  it  is  so  bad  as  that. 
Now,  don't  get  the  notion  that  the 
editor  is  going  to  have  a  tilt  with 
Macey — not  on  your  hayrick!  What 
he  says  about  the  importance  of 
humus — we  prefer  the  broader  term 
"organic  matter" — fits  so  well  the 
conditions  in  Nebraska  that  we  would 
say  nothing  to  detract  from  its  force. 
But  we  trust  that  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  supplementing  Mr.  Macey's  ob- 
servations, which  as  observations  are 
strictly  accurate,  with  a  little  "the- 
ory" that  may  help  to  explain  some 
of  the  apparent  confusion  of  soil 
ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a 
little  broader  view  of  the  question  of 
soil  fertility. 

Whether  or  not  he  meant  to  do  it, 
Mr.  Macey  leaves  in  the  mind  of  one 
who  reads  his  article  a  pretty  strong 
impression  that  humus,  or  organic 
matter,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  soil  fertility  question.  He  says: 
"During  thirty  years  of  experience 
and  observation  I  have  never  seen 
land  rich  in  humus  but  that  it  was 
rich  enough  in  every  other  way  to 
grow  big  crops."  Now,  the  natural 
course  in  the  wearing  out  of  soil  is 
for  the  organic  matter  supply  to  fail 
first,  and  along  with  it,  of  course,  the 
nitrogen,  which  is  associated  with 
organic  matter.  We  submit  that  the 
explanation  of  Mr.  Macey's  experi- 
ence and  observation  is  that  he  has 
always  dealt  with  soils  that  were*  not 
far  from  virgin.  In  that  case  he 
would  see  the  failure  of  organic 
matter  in  a  lifetime  or  less,  but  on 
a  soil  originally  well  stocked  with 
fertility  it  would  take  more  than  a 
lifetime  to  see  the  failure  of  other 
soil  constituents.  In  eastern  states 
they  have  come  to  a  point  where  they 
know  from  observation  that  humus  is 
not  all  of  the  soil  fertility  question. 
What  Soil  Must  Do 

As  a  basis  for  understanding  the 
functions  of  the  soil  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  plants  require  of  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  soil  must  be 
open  and  porous  enough  to  make  a 
good  home  for  plant  roots — they  can- 
not grow  in  ground  too  compact  for 
the  circulation  of  air  and  water. 
Moreover,  the  soil  must  hold  water 
like  a  sponge  for  the  use  of  crops. 
These  things  all  come  under  the  head 
of  what  is  called  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil. 

Then  the  soil  must  supply  plants 
with  the  necessary  elements  of  plant 
food.  There  are  thirteen  of  these  that 
come  from  the  soil.  All  are  impor- 
tant, because  plants  cannot  grow  if 
any  one  of  them  is  wholly  absent; 
but  for  the  reason  that  they  are  the 
ones  used  in  largest  quantity,  and 
consequently  the  most  likely  to  fail 
and  limit  the  size  of  crops,  the  soil 
elements  given  the  most  consideration 
are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium 
and  sulphur.  Of  these,  nitrogen  is 
contained  in  the  organic  matter, 
while  phosphorus,  potassium  and 
sulphur  come  from  the  mineral  or 
rocky  portion  of  the  soil. 

Furthermore,  Cameron  and  Whitney 
of  the  United  States  bureau  of  soils 
tell  us  that  a  crop  will  not  thrive  on 
soil  filled  with  the  toxins  excreted 
by  the  roots  of  that  particular  crop, 
though  all  other  conditions  be  right 
for  growth.  It  is  well  established, 
too,  that  lime  must  be  present  to  keep 
the  soil  sweet.  Finally,  along  with 
good  physical  condition,  a  supply  of 
plant  food  and  freedom  from  in- 
jurious toxins,  the  soil  must  be 
stocked  with  bacteria. 

With  all  these  conditions  present 
the  soil  ought  to  make  crops  boom 
if  the  supply  of  water  and  suushine 
are  just  right.  With  one  link  in  the 
chain  missing,  however,  the  whole 
proposition  breaks  down  and  the  soil 
fails  to  produce.  In  the  chain,  organic 
matter  or  humus  is  very  important. 
It  affects  the  physical  condition;  and 
through  its  decay,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, nitrogen  is  liberated  for  the 
use  of  plants.  Moreover,  certain 
acids  are  set  free  from  organic  mat- 
ter, which  attack  the  soil  particles 
and  dissolve  for  the  use  of  plants  the 
mineral  matter  they  contain.  But 
that  is  not  to  say  that  organic  matter 
or  humus  is  the  whole  thing. 

Humus  Not  All 

Let  ub  Illustrate  it  in  this  way: 


Supposing  a  man  has  a  coal  mine 
with  appropriate  machinery  for  hoist- 
ing the  coal  to  the  surface.  The 
machinery  is  not  the  coal,  but  the 
means  of  getting  the  coal.  In  a  way 
the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  may 
be  compared  to  the  hoisting  machin- 
ery in  a  coal  mine — it  helps  to  get 
plant  food  out  of  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  crops.  No  coal  mine  operator 
would  say  that  he  could  get  coal 
from  his  mine  indefinitely  so  long  as 
he  kept  the  hoisting  machinery  re- 
newed and  in  repair.  No  more  should 
we  think  that  keeping  the  soil  well 
stocked  with  organic  matter  will 
make  it  possible  to  always  go  on 
taking  mineral  matter  out  and  put- 
ting only  a  little  (that  contained  in 
the  portion  of  the  crops  returned  as 
organic  matter)  back. 

Regardless  of  the  teaching  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  soils 
at  Washington  that,  with  proper  at- 
tention to  the  physical  and  toxic 
condition  of  the  soil,  crops  may  be 
grown  indefinitely  without  supplying 
plant  food,  we  take  no  stock  whatever 
in  everlasting  fertility.  Outside  of 
the  bureau  of  soils  we  know  of  no 
prominent  student  of  soils  and  soil 
conditions  that  does.  Mr.  Macey  says 
that  a  wise  Creator  made  the  soil 
particles  "abundantly  strong  in  chem- 
ical elements  of  plant  food,"  and  that 
he  put  a  padlock  upon  most  of  them. 
The  padlock  is  there  all  right,  but  the 
soil  particles  are  not  all  plant  food 
by  any  means.  About  85  per  cent  of 
the  earth's  crust  is  inert  matter,  most 
silica,  that  is  of  no  use  to  plants  ex- 
cept to  give  a  place  for  their  roots. 

It  is  possible  by  a  process  known 
to  chemists  as  fusion  analysis  to  take 
a  portion  of  soil  and  determine  the 
exact  amount  of  each  element  in  it. 
Then  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  analyze 
plants  and  see  how  much  of  each 
element  they  contain.  Knowing  the 
total  stock  in  a  certain  depth  of  the 
soil  and  the  amount  removed  annu- 
ally by  a  given  crop,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  very  ordinary  arithmetic 
to  determine  that  the  supply  of  plant 
food  in  the  soil  will  not  last  in- 
definitely if  always  drawn  out  and 
none  returned. 

For  instance,  100  bushels"  of  corn, 
together  "with  the  stalks,  removes 
from  the  soil  about  twenty-three 
pounds  of  phosphorus.  If  2,000  pounds 
of  phosphorus  is  contained  in  the 
first  foot  of  soil  in  each  acre,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  get  out  all  the  phosphorus  by 
cropping  to  corn,  but  it  is  just  as 
evident  that  the  end  would  come 
some  time  if  no  phosphorus,  or  very 
little,  were  returned. 

In  Nebraska  our  loess  soils  are 
well  stocked  with  mineral  plant  food, 
and  the  supply  is  carried  to  a  great 
depth,  which  gives  a  reserve  that  will 
last  nobody  knows  how  long;  but 
the  principle  is  just  the  same,  and 
the  fact  that  no  such  soils'  produc- 
tivity is  maintained  by  keeping  up 
the  supply  of  organic  matter,  and 
incidentally  of  nitrogen,  does  not 
indicate  that  all  soils  everywhere  are 
sufficiently  well  stocked  with  mineral 
plant  food  to  last  indefinitely. 

Why  Theories  Api>ear  to  Conflict 

As  we  have  already  shown,  a  soil 
to  be  lertile  must  have  all  conditions 
lor  plant  growth  right.  If  any  one 
thing  is  lacking,  a  super-abundance 
of  the  others  does  not  make  up  for 
it.  A  soil  may  be  gorged  with  mineral 
plant  food,  and  without  organic  mat- 
ter it  will  produce  nothing;  or  a  peat 
bed  may  be  nearly  100  per  cent  humus 
and  grow  almost  nothing  because  of 
a  lack  of  mineral  matter,  especially 
potassium.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
thing  needed  to  make  soils  productive 
in  one  place  may  not  be  the  thing, 
or  at  least  the  only  thing,  needed  in 
another  place. 

Up  in  northern  Illinois,  along  Lake 
Michigan,  the  soil  in  its  virgin  state 
is  chock  full  of  humus,  but  in  many 
places  it  lacks  mineral  matter,  and 
particularly  potassium;  making  those 
soils  productive  is  for  the  present  a 
matter  of  applying  potassium.  Down 
in  southern  Illinois  the  soil  is  sour, 
so  that  clover  will  not  grow,  and  it 
lacks  phosphorus.  There  the  resto- 
ration of  productivity  depends  upon 
adding  phosphorus,  and  ground  lime- 
stone to  neutralize  the  acidity,  so  as 
to  make  possible  the  growth  of 
legumes.  In  other  parts  of  Illinois 
phosphorus  alone  is  the  limiting 
factor,  and  that  together  with  the 
growth  of  legumes  to  supply  organic 
matter  and  nitrogen,  makes  the  soil 
productive  again. 

Out  here  in  Nebraska  our  ■oils  do 
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not  seem  to  be  lacking  in  lime  to 
keep  them  sweet,  and  mineral  plant 
food  is  abundant  (at  least  outside  of 
the  sand  hill  region),  so  that  keeping 
our  soils  productive  is  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  very  likely  for  a  long  time 
i  to  come,  a  matter  of  rotating  crops 
to  overcome  possible  toxic  effects, 
supply  nitrogen  and  organic  matter, 
and  keep  the  soil  in  good  physical 
condition. 

Reduced  to  local  conditions  we  do 
not  believe  there  are  so  many  con- 
flicting soil  theories  as  Mr.  Macey 
would  have  us  believe.  This  pro- 
fpssor  shouts  "phosphorus"  and  that 
one  "lime"  because  the  local  condi- 
tions in  each  case  demand  the  par- 
ticular treatment  recommended.  In 
a  country  abounding  in  peaty  soils 
it  would  be  in  order  to  shout  "potas- 
sium." Here  in  Nebraska  we  are 
justified  in  joining  Mr.  Macey  in  cry- 
ing "humus"  from  the  housetops 
until  our  throats  are  sore.  In  fact, 
on  all  soils  that  have  been  farmed 
for  a  generation  humus  must  be  a 
part  of  the  shouting,  but  in  many 
cases,  as  in  southern  Illinois,  it  must 
be  humus  and  something  else. 
Most  Soil  Teachers  "Orthodox" 

Outside  of  the  bureau  of  soils  all 
soil  experts  everywhere,  so  far  as  we 
know,  teach  the  "orthodox"  theory  of 
soil  fertility  we  have  outlined  in  this 
article.  Of  course,  the  whole  subject 
of  soils  has  been  divided  and  sub- 
divided so  that  we  now  have  special- 
ists in  soil  physics,  soil  chemistry 
and  soil  bacteriology,  each  teaching 
their  portion  of  the  subject  When 
the  soil  chemist  sets  out  to  tell  his 
story  he  doesn't  encroach  upon  the 
fields  of  the  other  fellows,  and  that 
makes  it  look  as  though  he  thought 
the  chemistry  of  the  soil  the  whole 
thing.  It  is  true  that  a  soil  chemist, 
like  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Illinois,  may  not 
give  as  much  weight  to  the  impor- 
tance of  bacteria  in  the  soil  as  Dr 
Lipman  of  New  Jersey,  who  is  a  soil 
bacteriologist;  but  both  would  agree 
on  the-chemical  theory  of  soil  fertility. 

The  truth  is  that  soil  fertility  is  a 
many-sided  thing.  First  the  physical 
condition  must  be  right;  there  must 
be  chemical  elements  of  plant  food ; 
there  must  be  humus  to  make  good 
physical  condition,  supply  nitrogen 
and  help  render  mineral  plant  food 
available;  the  soil  must  be  free  from 
poisonous  toxins;  lime  must  be  pres- 
ent to  keep  the  soil  sweet,  and  finally 
it  must  be  seething  with  bacterial 
life  to  work  upon  the  organic  matter 
and  make  it  perform  its  duties. 

In  one  place  it  is  the  lack  of  one  of 
these  factors  that  reduces  crop  yields, 
and  in  another  place  the  lack  of  some 
other  factor.  That  accounts  for  most 
of  the  apparent  conflict  of  theories. 
It  is  true  that  certain  dealers  in 
potassium,  or  phosphorus  or  perhaps 
nitrogen  have  shouted  their  element 
abroad  as  a  sure  cure  for  every  soil 
ailment,  but  we  mustn't  confuse  what 
dealers  have  to  say  with  what  the 
teachers  have  to  say. 

But  don't  forget  to  turn  over  and 
read  what  Mr.  Macey  said  about 
humus.  It's  based  upon  accurate 
observation,  and  is  just  the  "dope" 
for  Nebraska. 


WHY  FARMERS  DUMP  CROPS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  been 
enjoying  the  New  Year's  number  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer.  I  was  glad 
to  read  the  splendid  articles  and  see 
the  faces  and  homes  of  some  of  the 
farmer  contributors;  but  one  thing  I 
must  say:  I  feel  like  attacking  the 
editor  himself  in  his  den  and  arguing 
with  him.  This  may  be  a  foolhardv 
act  on  my  part,  showing  lack  of  good 
judgment  and  an  excess  of  gall,  but 
I  was  sorry  to  read  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  editorial  entitled  "Cold 
Storage,"  and  sorry  it  was  written. 
In  the  closing  words  you  say,  "But 
really  now,  if  we  turn  our  stuff  over 
to  speculators  as  soon  as  we  produce 
it,  urging  it  upon  them,  can  we  kick 
if  they  take  it  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  get  it?" 

Now  my  dear  Mr.  Herron,  don't  you 
know  that  farmers  who  are  able  do 
hold  their  grain,  unless  the  early  price 
is  satisfactory  to  them  or  in  their 
judgment  the  probable  rise  in  price 
will  not  pay  for  the  shrinkage,  taxes, 
etc.,  on  such  grain?  These  men  who 
can  afford  to  wait  and  are  not  com- 
pelled to  sell  do  get  better  prices  for 
their  produce  and  livestock.  But  must 
I  tell  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  seven 
out  of  every  ten  farmers  are  in  debt, 
that  five  of  every  ten  are  badly  in  debt, 
and  that  one  out  of  every  ten  is  just 
hanging  on  by  his  eyebrows? 


There  are  a  lot  of  honest  farmers 
who  fairly  wriggle  along  during  the 
growing  crop  season,  doing  without 
this  "and  getting  along  without  that, 
who  are  owing  "the  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker;" 
and  don't  you  know  that  when  they 
do  get  some  of  their  own  grain  run- 
ning into  the  wagon  boxes  their  eyei 
are  fairly  bulging  out  to  get  hold  of 
a  dollar  of  their  own  money  and  a 
chance  to  pay  some  of  the  business 
men  of  their  town  who  perhaps  are 
beginning  to  look  at  them  out  of  the 
corner  of  their  eves — or  the  aforesaid 
honest  farmers  imagine  they  are? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  merchant,  no 
matter  how  busy,  that  was  not  ready 
to  smile  and  drop  everything  to  look 
up  your  account  if  you  told  him  you 
could  let  him  have  some  money,  no 
matter  how  willing  he  might  be  to 
give  you  "tick?"  A  man,  if  he  is  to 
stand  up  straight  and  be  a  good  citizen 
in  any  community,  must  keep  his 
credit  good  and  pay  his  obligations 
promptly  if  he  expects  favors  and 
respect. 

"Urging  our  produce  upon  them," 
indeed!  Why,  man,  the  poor  farmer 
is  compelled  to  sell,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  buyers  take  all  possible  advantage 
of  this  situation.  S.  T.  Battles,  Sr., 
of  Nance  county,  states  it  well  in  his 
article  headed  "What  Farmers  Need" 
when  he  says:  "We  have  not  one 
word  to  say  about  the  price  of  what 
we  have  to  sell  or  what  we  have  to 
buy,  *  *  *  we  accept  whatever 
they  offer  and  then  pay  whatever 
they  ask." 

My  excuse  for  the  "knock"  (in  my 
recent  article  in  your  papei)  on  the 
estimate  of  the  corn  crop  of  this 
state  made  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  the 
belief  that  such  over-estimates  worked 
to  the  detriment  of  the  producer  and 
caused  lower  prices.  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  Mr.  S.  C.  Bassett,  in  the  State 
Journal,  took  the  matter  up  and  gave 
figures  showing  conclusively  that 
according  to  the  statistics,  as  between 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  census  returns 
for  the  year  1909  for  the  corn  crop 
in  Nebraska,  the  department  over- 
estimated the  number  of  acres  by 
559.000  and  the  yield  by  13.927,000 
bushels. 

Of  course  it  can  be  said  that  those 
farmers  who  are  compelled  to  sell 
are  poor  managers  and  poor  business 
men,  but  I  hold  that  instead  of  want- 
ing to  turn  our  stuff  over  to  specu- 
lators as  soon  as  produced,  and 
urging  it  upon  them,  the  early  sales 
are  more  often  caused  by  a  desire 
to  give  others  a  square  deal  even  if 
we  feel  we  are  not  always  getting  one 
ourselves.  Most  of  us  desire  to  get 
out.  of  debt  and  stay  out. 

You  will  notice  that  in  this  ha- 
rangue I  speak  of  the  poor  but  honest 
farmer,  and  if  I  were  talking  with 
you  I  would  emphasize  "honest."  So 
when  I  say  that  their  eyes  are  bulging 
to  get  a  dollar  of  their  own  I  do  not 
refer  to  some  farmers  who.  perhaps, 
might  want  to  get  the  dollar  to  go 
on  a  "toot"  or  make  a  trip  to  Chicago 
tc  see  a  Jack  Johnson. 

Cass  Co.  M.  E.  BUSHNELL. 


BEGIN  YEAR  RIGHT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Old  1912  has 
come  and  gone.  Taking  all  in  all,  it 
was  a  prosperous  year.  True,  some 
localities  were  left  a  little  short  of 
the  average  crop;  still,  there  is  no 
room  for  complaint.  As  we  look  back 
over  the  year  and  gather  in  the  manv 
blessings  it  brought  us,  we  cannot 
but  notice  some  of  the  reverses.  T 
call  to  mind  many  of  our  friends- 
some  of  whom  were  enrolled  on  the 
books  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer — that 
passed  from  our  midst  long  ere  the 
old  year  closed  and  now  are  num- 
bered with  the  vast  majority  in  the 
Great  Eeyond. 

And  as  1913  comes  in  with  its  warm 
and  sunshiny  weather,  with  the 
beauties  of  nature  on  every  hand  and 
nearly  every  face  bright  with  cheer- 
fulness (perhaps  reflected  from  the 
Christmas  enjoyment)  I  cannot  but 
think  what  a  happy  year  this  would 
be  if  these  sunshiny  days,  these  smiles 
and  pleasant  little  chats,  could  only 
remain  with  us.  But  at  least  we  can 
all  do  our  best  to  put  1913  on  record 
as  the  most  blessed  year  of  our  lives 
and  the  lives  of  those  about  us,  re- 
membering that,  this  old  world  is  just, 
what  we  make  it. 

And  while  the  readers  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  are  still  wearing 
their   holiday   smiles,   why   not  ask 


The  man  on 
the  EMER- 
SON Plow 
raises,  with 
his  feet  alone, 
the  1 4  -  i  n  c  h 
gang  and  ad- 
ded weight  of 
the  big  man 
making  506 
pounds. 


Emerson 
Foot=Lift  Plow 


Here  are  three  sweeping,  provable  claims  for  the  EMERSON 
Foot- Lift  Plow;  easy  handling,  light  draft,  durability.  There 
are  many  other  points  in  which  the  EMERSON  is  supreme, 
but  the  three  named  are  the  real  test  of  superiority. 
When  you  get  them  all  in  one  plow,  you  have  the  perfect 
plow.    And  you  do  get  them  all  in  the  EMERSON. 

A  Boy  Can  Run  It  Easily 

The  levers  on  the  EMERSON  are  so  power- 
ful that  a  small  boy  can  handle  it '  'like  a  top." 
The  EMERSON  hitches  close  to  the  team— the 
load  is  on  the  wheels.    This  means  the 
lightest  draft  possible.     The  first  foot- 
lift  plow  made.   The  EMERSON  frame 
is  single-piece  steel — heavily  braced. 
It's  the  most  durable — built  for  long, 
complete  service.  Don't  buy  a  plow 
with  your  eyes  shut!  Investigate!  y  \yrjte 


This  is  the  per- 
fect foot-lift — 
the  one  that 
makes  the  EM- 
ERSON the  most 
easily  handled 
plow  in  the 
world. 

 29033 


Get  the  best.  ^  „8forPinW 

Booklet  or  on 
any  other  farm 
implement.  Address 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

402  Iron  Street  (incorporated)  Rockford,  111. 

Largest  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  in  the  World  ^ 

Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizer,,,  Listers,  Spreaders,  Planters,  Drills,  Cultivators, 
Mowers,  lla)  Tools,  Bnllnir  Presses,  l  orn  Shellers,  ()ns  Knvlnes,  Farm  Tractors, 
Steam  Traction  Knglaes,  Threshimg  Matfilies,  Koad  Hollers,  Whgvus,  Vehicles. 


The  vital 
part  of  a 
plow  is  the 
plow 

"bottom." 
The  high 
standing  of 
John  Dee<e 
plows  rests 
on  the 
excellence 
of  the 
John  Deere 
"bottom." 


John  Deere  >2|ps?  "Shares 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

Saves  80  per  cent  of  the  time 
required  to  change  an  ordinary 
share.  means  quick 

detachable  —  quick  attachable, 
too.  On  and  off  quick  is  the  idea. 

Only  one  nut  to  remove.  That 
nut  is  handy  to  reach,  too. 
Glance  at  the  picture.  Take 
this  one  nut  off  and  the  share 
comes  off.  Slip  the  sharp  share 
on  and  tighten  up  nut.  Don't 
waste  time  changing  old  style 
shares.  You  really  can't  afford 
to.  When  you  see  this  new 
share  you  won't^ant  to. 


plow  shares 
(quick 
detachable) 
are  the 
greatest 
convenience 
ever  put 
on  a  plow. 
They  are 
the  latest, 
simplest, 
strongest. 
Find  out 
all  about 
them. 
Write  for 
booklet 
at  once. 


New  and  Exclusive  John 
Deere  Feature 

Found  only  on  John  Deere 
Sulky  and  Gang  Plows. 
The  art  of  making  plow  bottoms 
is  most  highly _ developed  in 
John  Deere  product  as  now 
equipped  with  the  new  and  ex- 
clusive £Bj$2$  share.  John 
Deere  plows,  always  good 
plows,  always  the  very  latest, 
always  the  most  modern. 

Write  foi  "^S?  Book — 
mailed  free — No,  Q-D  1 6 


John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


1 


your  neighbor  to  subscribe  for  the 
paper  also?  Then  there  would  be  two 
smiling  faces  instead  of  one.  If  all 
will  do  this,  1913  will  see  a  boom 


for  one  of  the  leading  farm  papers  of 
the  west.    I  send  best  wishes  for  all 
the  year  to  each  of  its  many  readers. 
Clay  Co.  E.   L.  HADLEY. 
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NATIONAL  ROTARY  HARROWS  FOR  PLOWS 

It  will  surprise  you  to  know  the  low  price 
that  we  are  quoting  the  first  ten  farmers  in 
each  township  on  our  famous  Rotary  Har- 
rows for  Plows  to  quickly  introduce  them. 
We  refund  the  purchase  price  and  pay 
freight  charges  if  not  satisfactory.  75,000 
in  use  and  sales  doubling  each  season.  Pays 
for  itself  on  first  five  acres  plowed.  Guar- 
anteed to  increase  yield  20  per  cent.  The 
new  way  of  harrowing  as  you  plow  proved 
to  the  farmers  last  season  that  It  saves 
time,  labor  and  money  in  preparing  the 
seedbed.  Write  us  today  for  special  in- 
troductory  prices  and  circulars. 

NATIONAL    HARROW  COMPANY 
LEROY,  ILLINOIS. 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
communi  - 1 
ty  can  get' 
one  for 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  his  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  frame.  AH  No.  9  galvanized 
wire  mesh.  Special  hingee.  Patented  self-locking- 
latch.  Steel  center  brace.  Unbreakable.  Raises 
•t  either  end.  Sold  on  2  years'  trial  at  oar  spe- 
cial direct-to-you  factory  price  of  $4.95. 

c 

W.  K.  VOORHEES.  Mgr.  Standard  Mfg.  Ce. . 
Main  St.        Ceoar  Falls,  Iowa 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses.  Cat- 
tle. Sheep,  Hogs.  Poultry,  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  save  you  big  money— give  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  postal  note  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
42  THB  BROWN  PENCE  9  WIRE  CO..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


.osts  little  with  a 
Fairbanks  -  Morse  outfit. 
Gives  you  the  brightest, 
healthiest,  most  convenient 
light  known.  Our  low-volt- 
age outfit  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to 
install  and  care  for.  Engine  can 
be  used  for  other  farm  machinery 
or  water  supply.  Battery  supplies  cur- 
tenl  when  engine  is  not  running. 


Write  Today 
■^or  Catalog" 
No.CN896 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  City 


WHAT  AILS  THE  FARMER? 


Advertising  la  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


It  will  be  recalled  that  more  than 
a  year  ago  Secretary  Odell  of  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Life  Commission  sent 
out  a  printed  list  of  questions  relative 
to  farm  life  and  farm  conditions  to 
several  thousand  persons,  mostly 
farmers,  in  Nebraska.  The  replies  to 
those  questions  have  now  been  sum- 
marized; 98  per  cent  of  them  are  from 
farmers  and  2  per  cent  from  mer 
chants.  Following  are  the  questions 
with  the  percentage  of  yes  and  n"> 
answers  to  each: 

1.  Are  the  farm  homes  in  your 
neighborhood  as  good  as  they  should 
be  under  existing  conditions?  Yes,  56 
per  cent;  no,  44  per  cent. 

2.  Are  the  schools  in  your  neigh- 
borhood training  boys  and  girls  sat- 
isfactorily for  farm  life?  Yes,  11  pet- 
cent;  no,  89  per  cent. 

3.  Do  the  farmers  in  your  neigh- 
borhood get  the  returns  they  reason- 
ably should  from  the  sale  of  their 
products?  Yes,  35  per  cent;  no,  65 
per  cent. 

4.  Do  the  farmers  in  your  neigh- 
borhood receive  from  the  railroads, 
highways,  trolley  lines,  etc.,  the  ser- 
vice they  reasonably  should?  Yes,  52 
per  cent;  no,  48  per  cent. 

5.  Do  farmers  in  your  neighbor- 
hood receive  from  the  United  States 
postal  service,  rural  telephones,  etc., 
the  service  they  reasonably  should 
expect?  Yes,  58  per  cent;  no,  42  per 
cent.  (This  question  was  answered 
before  parcels  post  was  established.) 

6.  Are  the  renters  of  farms  in  your 
neighborhood  making  a  satisfactory 
living  and  accumulating  profits  which 
tend  to  enable  them  to  become  owners 
of  farms?  Yes,  23  per  cent;  no,  77 
per  cent. 

7.  Is  the  supply  of  farm  labor  in 
your  neighborhood  satisfactory?  Yes, 
35  per  cent;  no,  65  per  cent. 

8.  Are  the  conditions  surrounding 
hired  labor  on  the  farms  in  your 
neighborhood  satisfactory  to  the  hired 
help?  Yes,  81  per  cent;  no,  19  per 
cent. 

9.  Are  the  fanners  and  their  wives 
in  your  neighborhood  satisfactorily 
organized  to  promote  their  mutual 
buying  and  selling  interests?  Yes,  8 
per  cent;  no,  92  per  cent. 

10.  Have  the  farmers  in  your 
neighborhood  satisfactory  facilities 
for  doing  their  business  in  banking, 
credit  or  insurance,  etc?  Yes,  82  per 
cent;  no,  18  per  cent. 

11.  Are  the  taxation  laws  of  the 
state  satisfactory  to  the  farmer?  Yes, 
19  per  cent;  no,  81  per  cent. 

12.  Do  you  know  of  under-valua- 
tions  of  real  estate  or  personal  prop- 
erty in  your  neighborhood  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation?  Yes,  26  per  cent; 
no,  40  per  cent. 

13.  What  change,  if  any,  would  you 
suggest    in    tax    laws?  Suggested 


HOG  FENCE 

,  O  C  inches  cents - 

'fcOhigh  I'Tarod 

100  other  styles  of  Hog,, 
i  Farni  and  Lawn  Fencing.  < 
Buy  from  factory  direct 
»  and  save  dealers  profit.  ■ 
Large  Catalogue  FREE. . 
\  KITSELM AN  BROS. 
Bos  44       Muncie,  Ind 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  14c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence..22Hc. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
L  Many  styles  and  heights    Our  large  Free  Catalog 
|  contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  34  Winchester,  Ind. 


AMERICAN 


ORIGINAL  AND  C"  C  Kl  i**  C 

GENUINE r  ELlNOC. 

j  r^t_.„^-.— r— r— r  r  r  I  i 


"•^J  'i-s7  if- 


<44<~~  •"—SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


Mndc  hj    V  merit-mi  Sleol  &  Wirp  Company 


changes  in  the  tax  laws  in  the  order 
of  percentages  of  replies  were  as 
follows:  1.  Abolition  of  personal 
property  tax,  14  per  cent  of  all  replies 
2.  Abolition  of  taxes  on  improvements 
on  land,  11  per  cent  of  all  replies 
3.. Adoption  of  the  single  tax  on  land 
11  per  cent  of  all  replies.  4.  Adoption 
of  income  tax,  6  per  cent  of  all  re 
plies.  5.  Changes  in  law  to  give  larger 
property  exemptions;  5  per  cent  of  all 
replies. 

14.  Are  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
farms  in  your  neighborhood  satisfac 
tory?    Yes,  51  -per  cent;  no,  39  per 
cent. 

15.  Are  the  religious  facilities  in 
your  neighborhood  satisfactory?  Yes 
88  per  cent;  no.  12  per  cent. 

16.  Do  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
and  families  in  your  neighborhood  get 
together  for  mutual  improvement,  en 
tertainment  and  social  intercourse  as 
much  as  they  should?  Yes,  17  per 
cent;  no,  83  per  cent. 

The  final  question  was,  "What  in 
your  judgment  is  the  most  important 
single  thing  which  may  be  immediately 
done  for  the  betterment  of  farm  life 
in  Nebraska?  The  three  things  em 
phasized  most,  in  the  order  of  the 
number  of  replies  favoring  each,  were: 

1.  Practical  education  for  farm  life 

2.  Good  roads.  3.  Co-operation  in  busi- 
ness. From  the  western  part  of  the 
state  there  was  much  complaint  of 
high  interest  rates,  and  the  sentiment 
in  that  section  showed  up  strong  for 
some  means  of  giving  the  farmer 
cheaper  credit. 

On  about  half  of  the  subjects 
covered  by  the  questions  in  the  list 
the  answers  show  remarkable  agree 
ment.  Note  that  89  per  cent  do  not 
believe  that  the  rural  schools  are 
training  boys  and  girls  satisfactorily 
for  farm;  that  is  pretty  nearly  unan 
imous.  It  shows  that  we  certainly 
have  a  rural-  school  problem  in  this 
state.  It  is  not  so  unanimously 
agreed  that  farmers  are  not  getting 
what  they  reasonably  should  for  their 
products,  but  the  proportion  of  those 
who  believe  that  prices  should  be 
higher  is  large  enough  to  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  situation  not  altogether 
satisfactory. 

Evidently  our  farm  renters  are  not 
prospering  as  they  should,  for  77  per 
cent  of  the  replies  are  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  not  making  a  satisfac 
tory  living  and  accumulating  profits 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  become 
owners  of  farms.  A  rather  high  pro- 
portion voted  that  the  supply  of  farm 
labor  was  not  satisfactory;  but  on 
the  condition  of  hired  labor  on  the 
farms  the  vote  was  reversed,  and  81 
per  cent  said  they  were  all  right 
Perhaps  if  the  farm  hands  themselves 
had  got  in  on  this  the  proportion 
would  have  been  somewhat  different. 

The  most  unanimous  agreement  on 
any  subject  in  the  list  was  on  the 
proposition  as  to  whether  farmers 
and  their  wives  are  satisfactorily  or- 
ganized to  promote  their  buying  and 
selling  interests.  Ninety-two  per  cent 
say  no.  There's  opportunity  for  co- 
operative organizations,  surely.  Those 
who  have  been  urging  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  better  rural  credit 
facilities  will  be  somewhat  surprised, 
no  doubt,  to  see  that  82  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  answering  the  questions 
considered  banking  and  credit  fa- 
cilities satisfactory. 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  81  per  cent 
agree  that  the  taxation  laws  of  the 
state  are  not  satisfactory.  The 
legislature  should  take  notice  of  that. 
Farmers  have  been  accused  of  oppos- 
ing anything  in  the  direction  of  the 
single  tax,  but  here  we  see  that  11 
per  cent  of  those  replying  were  out 
and  out  in  favor  of  it,  while  all  the 
changes  suggested,  except  the  adop- 
tion of  the  income  tax,  are  in  the 
direction  of  placing  heavier  taxes  on 
land  and  lighter  taxes  on  other  forms 
of  property.  To  one  who  believes 
that  the  majority  of  the  replies  point 
the  way  tax  reform  should  proceed, 
the  answers  are  very  gratifying. 

Religious  facilities  are  ample  and 
satisfactory  say  88  per  cent  of  those 
answering  the  questions,  but  in  the 
very  next  breath  83  per  cent  affirm 
that  the  farmers  and  their  wives  and 
families  do  not  get  together  often 
enough  for  mutual  improvement,  en- 
tertainment and  social  intercourse. 
These  replies  indicate  that  the  rural 
churches  have  either  not  caught  the 
modern  idea  of  a  church  furnishing 
social  life  for  the  community,  or  else 
they  are  failing  to  live  up  to  it.  Our 


rujal  churches  need  to  have  a  care 
lest  in  their  zeal  to  fit  men  and 
women  for  the  next  world  they 
neglect  them  in  this. 

The  rural  life  commission  has  done 
a  good  work  in  gathering  this  data 
directly  from  the  people  living  on 
farms.  The  questions  and  answers 
deserve  careful  consideration  by 
everybody  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  good  rural  conditions  in  Ne- 
braska. We  shall  welcome  discussion 
through  our  columns  of  any  of  the 
points  brought  out  by  the  questions 
and  replies. 


A  JOY  DREAM  BUSTED  (!) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Many  papers 
are  telling  us  how  fine  it  will  be  for 
the  consumer  to  get  his  eggs,  chickens 
and  butter  by  parcel  post.  The  good 
old  Nebraska  Farmer  has  been  led 
into  the  same  mistake.  Our  local 
postmaster's  ruling  says  they  won't 
accept  eggs  at  all,  and  will  accept 
dressed  chickens  for  local  delivery 
only.  I  got  such  a  shock  with  this 
information  that  I  didn't  ask  about 
butter.  I  had  just  read  the  editorial 
"Connecting  Link"  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  for  January  8. 

Phelps  Co.  LANCE  BROWN. 

The  postmaster  at  Mr..  Brown's  town 
should  brush  up  on  the  regulations. 
We  have  it  from  the  authorities  at 
the  Lincoln  postoffice  that  eggs  when 
oroperly  packed  and  labeled  will  be 
accepted  for  shipment  by  parcel  post 
either  locally  or  for  any  distance. 
Indeed,  the  publisher  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  has  already  received  by  parcel 
post  a  package  of  eggs  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Similar  rulings  apply  to  butter 
and  dressed  poultry.  In  the  editorial 
to  which  Mr.  Brown  refers  we  made 
a  mistake  in  quoting  rates  on  pack- 
ages weighing  eleven  pounds  (see 
editorial  in  this  paper),  but  we 
made  no  mistake  in  saying  that 
butter  and  eggs  may  be  shipped  by 
parcel  post. — Editor. 


Hardy's 

f  Established  in  1871 

If  you  have  never  visited  Hardy's, 
the  great  Home  Furnishing  Store, 
prepare  for  a  big  surprise  when 
you  do  come.  Almost  every  day, 
some  one  of  our  many  satisfied 
customers  speaks  of  his  or  her  first 
visit  to  our  store,  and  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  our  tremendous 
stock  was  first  beheld. 

Largest  in  the  West 

Few  Home  Furnishing  Companies 
in  the  West  even  compare  with 
Hardy's,  in  size  and  in  quality  of 
goods  handled.  In  this  store, 
located  almost  at  your  door,  you 
can  find  anything  and  everything 
in  house,  furnishings  —  furniture, 
carpets,  rugs,  hardware,  stoves, 
ranges,  kitchen  utensils,  etc. 
Hardy's  is  one  of  Lincoln's  "show" 
places. 

Forty  Years  the  Leaders 

And  wherever  the  name  "Hardy's" 
is  known,  it  is  respected.  Forty 
years  of  "square  dealing" — forty 
years  of  absolute  fairness  of  price 
— has  built  for  us  an  enviable 
reputation.  Today  we  are  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  more  than  150,000 
Nebraska  homes.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Platte  to  the  source  of  the 
Niobrara — at  almost  every  post- 
office — we  can  locate  some  cus- 
tomer, some  friend,  of  Hardy's. 

Correspondence  Invited 

Visit  Hardy's  the  next  time  you 
are  in  Lincoln.  And  if  we  can  give 
you  any  information  before  that — 
right  now,  perhaps  —  write  us. 
Correspondence — such  as  requests 
for  information  regarding  decorat- 
ing, or  requests  for  descriptions  or 
prices — always  receives  the  same 
careful  attention  that  we  give  to 
personal  calls.  We  invite  your 
correspondence.  Address 

Hardy's 

Nebraska's    Big   Furniture  Store 
13th  and  0  Streets 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Wednesday,  January  15,  1913. 
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ROTATING  WITH  ALFALFA 

By  J.  R.  BLACKBURN,  Valley  County 


It  seems  that  we  (some  of  us  at 
least)  have  not  yet  learned  all  there 
is  to  learn,  in  regard  to  alfalfa.  The 
majority  of  alfalfa  growers  are  still 
in  the  kindergarten  class  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  mass  of  knowledge 
now,  and  yet  to  be,  accumulated  in 
regard  to  this  great  plant  and  for 
some  sections  of  the  country  the 
greatest  of  all  plants. 

Practical  farmers  have  thought  and 
farm  papers,  farmer  institutes  and 
agricultural  colleges  have  taught  that 
by  growing  alfalfa  the  crops  succeed- 
ing it  would  be  greatly  benefited  and 
their  yield  increased.  Now  practice 
is  disproving  this  in  many  cases. 
From  the  experience  related  by  other 
subscribers  in  recent  issues  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  it  appears  that  good 
or  bad  results  following  alfalfa  are 
largely  dependent  on  loca4  conditions. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  and 
observations  of  the  writer.  Where 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture,  results 
are  more  than  satisfactory,  but  in  a 
dry  season  results  are  disappointing 

That  it  is  a  great  help  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  composition  of 
the  soil  no  one  can  reasonably  denv. 
One  subscriber  reports  the  excellent 
physical  condition  in  which  his  soil 
was  left  by  alfalfa.  That  soils  are 
made  richer  in  nitrogen  by  the  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa  has  been  proved  by  the 
chemists  over  and  over  again.  The 
trouble  lies  not  with  the  alfalfa  so 
much  but  is  to  be  found  rather  in 
nature's  deficient  supply  of  moisture. 
Alfalfa  Takes  Moisture 

The  old  view  that  alfalfa  could 
thrive  where  there  was  not  moisture 
enough  for  other  crops  has  been  found 
to  be  only  partially  true.  It  is  true 
that  short,  drouthy  spells  following 
seasons  of  moisture  plentitude  have 
little  effect  on  the  growth  of  alfalfa. 
It  is  just  as  true,  however,  that  alfalfa 
requires  moisture  and  a  lot  of  it  for 
its  fullest  development.  Its  deep  root 
system  penetrating  to  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  place  this  plant  in  an  en- 
viable position  with  regard  to  short, 
dry  spells,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  while  it  is  continuing  to 
grow  and  produce  heavily  during  these 
dry  spells  it  is  drawing  steadily  on 
the  moisture  stored  up  in  the  subsoil. 

This  process  continued  for  a  series 
of  years  must  eventually  draw  the  last 
trace  of  moisture  available  to  crops 
from  the  subsoil,  leaving  it  water 
bankrupt.  When  such  a  field  is  broken 
up  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
the  rainfall  is  naturally  deficient,  and 
seeded  to  other  crops,  the  result  must 
of  necessity  be  disappointing. 

Seldom  if  ever  is  a  crop  made  in 
this  section  with  the  water  that  falls 
during  the  growth  of  the  crop.  It 
must  depend  upon  water  stored  deep 
in  the  subsoil  to  tide  over  the  periods 
of  drouth  and  hot  winds.  With  the 
subsoil  badly  depleted  from  the  grow- 
ing of  enormous  crops  of  alfalfa  for 
a  series  of  years  the  reservoir  is  found 
empty  when  the  crops  call  upon  it 
for  relief. 

Overcoming  Moisture  Difficulty 

How  best  to  remedy  this  defect  in 
the  alfalfa  rotation  is  a  great  problem 
as  yet  virtually  unsolved.  The  rota- 
tion is  very 'good  if  only  there  were 
some  way  to  obtain  the  moisture  used 
up  by  the  alfalfa  crops. 

It  would  seem  that  fall  plowing  as 
suggested  by  one  writer  or  late  sum- 
mer plowing  would  help,  giving  six 
to  nine  months  with  which  to  par- 
tially replete  the  supply  of  moisture 
before  planting  to  another  crop. 
Planting  a  crop  that  requires  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  moisture  fox 
its  development  such  as  potatoes  is 
excellent  theory  and  according  to  one 
subscriber  is  good  practice.  A  good 
many  desk  farmers  know  that  pota- 
toes require  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  moisture  for  their  development.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  many  practical 
farmers,  so-called,  do  not  know  this. 

If  grain  crops  are  to  follow  alfalfa, 
varieties  with  short  straw  or  stalks 
and  few  large  leaves  will  be  found 
to  give  better  results  than  the  ranker 
growing  kinds.  Many  are  now  advo- 
cating such  varieties  for  general 
planting  in  the  drier  portions  of 
Nebraska. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  following 
alfalfa  with  grain  crops  is  that  the 
soil  enriched  by  the  growth  of  alfalfa 
produces  an  enormous  growth  of 
fodder  early  in  the  season,  which 
draws  heavily  on  the  already  scanty 
supply  of  moisture.    Later  when  the 


dry  weather  comes  there  is  no  mois- 
ture left  with  which  to  complete  the 
great  work  began  with  the  result  that 
there  is  little  or  no  grain  and  an 
inferior  grade  of  fodder  produced. 
Loss  of  Plant  Food 

With  plenty  of  moisture,  corn  on 
alfalfa  land  might  easily  yield  100 
bushels  or  even  150  bushels  per  acre. 
The  necessary  plant  food  is  there,  but 
it  cannot  be  utilized  without  moisture. 
Not  only  is  it  important  to  discover 
some  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
because  of  the  loss  of  a  few  crops,  but 
the  immense  amount  of  plant  food 
stored  in  the  soil  by  the  alfalfa  is 
gradually  leaching  away  and  becom- 
ing dissipated  by  decay  and  chemical 
changes  of  Various  kinds,  so  that  by 
the  time  sufficient  moisture  has  ac- 
cumulated to  produce  a  crop  a  great 
deal  of  the  plant  food  accruing  from 
the  alfalfa  crop  has  been  wasted. 
Nitrogen,  the  element  which  is  alone 
increased  by  the  growing  of  alfalfa, 
is  the  most  easily  lost  and  most  com- 
monly deficient  element  of  all  the 
elements  concerned  in  plant  growth. 

Clearly  here  is  a  field  for  study  and 
experiment.  If  there  is  any  way  to 
remedy  this  defect  in  the  rotation  of 
alfalfa  with  other  crops  then  farmers 
should  know  it  at  once. 

Irrigation  a  Solution 

There  are  some  lands  where  a 
remedy  is  at  hand.  Where  irrigation 
is  feasible  it  should  be  practiced. 
Even  if  the  soil  could  be  saturated  but 
once  a  year  the  benefit  would  be 
great.  Fields  that  are  set  to  alfalfa 
could  be  made  to  produce  abundantly 
even  in  a  dry  year  by  one  good  soak- 
ing each  year.  The  increasing  value 
of  the  land  will  soon  make  irrigation 
a  necessity  wherever  practicable. 

Flooding  by  damming  dry  creeks 
and  ravines,  and  diverting  the  flood 
waters  over  the  land  will  doubtless 
be  found  practicable  in  many  cases. 
Some  can  pump  water  advantageously 
from  streams,  reservoirs  or  large 
wells.  Where  irrigation  is  practiced 
larger  yields  of  alfalfa  result  than 
where  natural  rainfall  is  depended 
upon.  Even  Joseph  Wing  in  far  away 
Ohio  realizes  that  in  that  state  the 
big  crops  of  alfalfa  grown  in  the 
irrigated  regions  of  the  west  are  an 
impossibility  with  the  natural  rain- 
fall of  Ohio. 

Drain  on  Mineral  Fertility 

There  is  another  aspect  of  alfalfa 
growing  commonly  overlooked.  While 
alfalfa  enriches  soils  in  nitrogen  it  is 
a  greater  robber  of  certain  mineral 
elements  of  plant  food,  mainly  phos- 
phorus potassium  and  lime,  than  any 
other  plant.  No  land  will  produce 
alfalfa  indefinitely,  no  matter  how 
fertile  originally,  unless  some  pro- 
vision is  made  for  restoring  the  ele- 
ments removed  by  the  successive 
crops  of  alfalfa.  Where  the  hay  is 
marketed  the  reduction  of  mineral 
elements  is  rapid. 

Where  all  the  alfalfa  is  fed  upon 
the  farm  and  the  manure  returned  to 
the  alfalfa  field,  the  reduction  is  slow. 
Even  then  some  is  carried  away  in 
the  bodies  of  animals.  Bones  are 
composed  largely  of  calcium  phos- 
phate or  lime  and  phosphorus.  For 
this  reason  wise  men  are  advocating 
and  practicing  the  application  of  lime 
and  phosphorus  to  alfalfa  lands  where 
the  soil  is  not  already  rich  in  these 
elements. 


Cottonwoods  are  too  common  in 
Nebraska  to  be  appreciated.  Not 
long  ago  a  southern  lumber  company 
was  paying  a  premium  for  cottonwood 
lumber  with  which  to  make  boxes. 
Nothing  will  produce  more  wood  in  a 
given  length  of  time  in  this  state  than 
cottonwood.  As  we  cut  down  the  old 
groves  we  ought  to  be  planting  more. 


The  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company 
ran  a  Kaffir  corn  special  over  its 
lines  in  Oklahoma  early  in  December. 
Down  in  that  country  Kaffir  is  "it." 
We  need  a  good  drouth-resistant  grain 
sorghum  for  Nebraska,  but  unfortu- 
nately Kaffir  is  a  little  late  maturing 
for  us.  Milo  and  other  newer  crops 
are  better  adapted  to  our  climate. 


Good  gates,  firmly  fastened  by 
strong  hinges  to  well-set  posts,  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  backache.  A  wire 
gate  is  the  limit,  and  the  old  sliding 
board  gate  isn't  far  behind. 


Pennsylvania  farm  bargain, 
Farmers'  Exchange. 


This  BETTER  Fe 


Follows  Every  Hill 
and  Hollow 


THE  swinging  joint  allows  Apex 
Fence  to  conform  to  the  roll  of 
the  land.    The  upright  stays 
clasp  the  line  wires  firmly,  yet  the 
line  wires  swing  up  or  down  hill  or 
hollow,  while  the  stays  always  stand 
plumb .  It  is  the  easiest  fence  to  put 
up — no  buckling  or  strain- 
ing, no  sagging  or  lop 
ping.  That  makes 

lltTalTr^r  Many  Other  Advantages 
ZZt^r  Besides  the  Swinging  Joint 

cost  The  sw>ng'ng  joint  makes  Apex  Fence  the  best  fence  bargain  even  if  it  were 

10  better  in  other  ways.    But  to  make  every  part  of  the  fence  as  good  as  the 
int,  we  use  only  high-grade  genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel — galvanized  by  the  most 
thorough  and  modern  process  that  brains  and  money  have  been  able  to  discover 
— and  guarantee  Apex  Fence  to  satisfy. 
Let  us  tell  you  some  things  worth  while  about  fence.    Let  us  prove  that  Apex 
Fence  costs  less  per  year  than  any  you  have  had.    We  save  you  money  in  repair 
cost  as  well  as  first  cost.    Get  the  best  you  can  buy  and  you  will  be  pleased.  Apex 
is  now  on  thousands  of  farms  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.    Shall  we  send  you 
letters  to  prove  it? 

Get  All  Facts  Before  You  Buy! 

Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fence  for  any  purpose  until  you  get  our  booklet.    Just  tell  us 
about  how  much  fence  and  what  heights  you'll  need,  and  when  you  expect  to 
put  it  up.    Also  tell  us  at  what  town  you  buy  your  fencing.    We'll  send  you 
our  free  booklet  and  important  facts,  with  an  inter- 
esting proposition.    We  may  have  an  Apex  dealer 
near  where  you  can  see  the  fence.    In  any  case, 

I you  will  be  supplied  with  fence  promptly  at  the 
right  price.  Address 


JANESVILLE  BARB  WIRE  COMPANY 
lift  South  Franklin  Street,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


"The  Lock  With  a  Grip 
that  Will  Not  Slip" 

The  Square  Deal  Lock  double  grips  the  one-piece 
stay  wire  to  the  strand  wires  and  absolutely  pre- 
vents them  from  slipping.  It  locks  every  joint  of"' 
Square  Deal  Fence  so  your  stock  can't  spread  the  stay^ 
wires — holds  every  strand  with  an  iron  hand. 
Lets  you  forget  you  have  stock  full  of  life  and  energy  on  one 
side  of  the  fence  and  fields  of  growing  grain  or  hay  on  the  other.  Every 
Square  Deal  Lock  is  a  lasting  guarantee  of  fence  satisfaction.  There  are  no 
brittle  welds  to  snap  —  no  cumbersome  knots  to  hold  moisture,  gather  rust 
and  weaken  the  fence.  The  simplest,  strongest,  safest  lock  ever  used  on  a 
wire  fence.    Get  Square  Deal  prices  and  see  this  fence  before  you  buy. 

Square  Deal  Fence 

HAS  WAVY  STRAND  WIRES,  giving  it  elasticity— making  it  springy 
so  it  will  quickly  come  back  into  shape  after  a  sudden  heavy  strain — keeps 
it  tight  and  trim  the  whole  year  round.  These  elastic  waves  are  woven  into 
the  strand  wires.  They  won't  stretch  out  and  let  the  fence  sag  between  the 
posts.  They  are  like  so  many  steel  springs  keeping  the  fence  tight  and  trim, 
giving  your  farm  a  well  kept,  prosperous  appearance,  and  adding  years  of 
life  to  the  fence. 

THE  ONE-PIECE  STAY  WIRES  prevent  sagging,  bagging  or  buck- 
ling to  let  the  pigs  under.  They  help  support  Square  Deal  Fence  so  it 
requires  fewer  fence  posts.  This  means  a  big  .saving  of  money,  time  and  labor. 

Write  for  Prace  List,  Catalog  and  Free 
Folding  2~Foot  Rule 

Just  drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  latest  Square 
Deal  prices,  complete  catalog,  local  dealer's  name  and  a  high  grade,  four 
section,  2-foot  folding  rule  —  all  FREE.    Send  today. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

1403  INDUSTRIAL  STREET  (3)  PEORIA,  ILL. 


DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

MATED   WITH   PRIZE-WINNING  SIRES 

On  account  of  limited  number  for  sale  have  decided  to  sell  my 
BRED  SOWS  at  private  treaty.  These  are  bred  to  the  first  prize 
CRIMSON  WONDER  4TH  and  MODEL  PRINCE,  second  prize 
at  Iowa  State  Fair.  Mostly  sired  by  CRIMSON  CLIPPER  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  Again.    Prices  reasonable  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Con  McCarthy,  York,  Neb.  Breeder  of  Duroc  Jerseys  and  Shorthorns 

If  what  you  want  is  cot  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
I'll  eend  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company. — 
8.  R.  McKeMs.  Publiaher 
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The  Advantages 
of  Drinking 

Bakers 
Cocoa 

The  Cocoa 
of  High  Quality 


lie  in  its  absolute 
purity  and  whole- 
someness,  its  de- 
licious n  a  tu ral 
flavor,  and  its 
perfect  assimila- 
tion by  the  diges- 
tive organs. 


Registered, 
V.  H.  Pat.  Off. 


J>s  there  are  many  inferior  imitations, 
be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  with 
our  trademark  on  the  package 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Established  1780       DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1913 
bicycle.    Write  far  special  offer. 
nest  Guaranteed  it  1  ft  *n  C07 
1913  Models       •J»#l/«»  *?dS# 
with  Coaster  Brakes  &  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1911  &1912Model»  C7  '*»  CfO 
all  of  best  makes  .  .  V  1  »©  <?>  I dS 

WO  Second -Hand  Wheels 
All  makes  and  models,  %t  O  t  _  «£  O 
good  as  new  «»  »J»0 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
we  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

_  lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sun- 
dries, parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles 
ya'  half  usual  prices.   DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get 
our  catalogues  and  offer.    Write  nw- 
i>LE\L>  CYCL.fi  CO.    Dept.  M-3l«  CHICAGO 


[oiivq  Circlo 

Pa//   it  <alorv6) 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Educate  Rightly  or  Not  at  All 

Relatively  to  the  discussion  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  moving 
picture  shows,  the  following  statement 
made  by  the  head  of  the  Pinkerton 
detective  agency  while  visiting  re- 
cently on  the  Pacific  coast  might 
interest  a  good  many: 

"I  do  not  mean  to  denounce  the 
moving  picture  show  as  a  show.  I 
like  to  go  where  good  films  are  shown; 
and  I  know  that  the  pictures  are,  in 
many  instances,  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  But  the  scenes  por- 
traying hold-ups,  kidnapping,  bur- 
glaries and  cowboy-Indian  combats, 
with  the  narrow  escapes,  the  thrilling 
experiences  and  the  fusillade  of  shots 
accompanying,  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
They  do  not  have  a  single  meritorious 
feature  and  develop  the  worst  in- 
stincts in  the  impressionable  youth. 
The  cheap  dime-novel  detective  story 
is  another  evil,  and  the  circulation, 
or  sale,  of  such  literature  ought  to 
be  forbidden." 

Mr.  Pinkerton  is  in  a  position  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about,  com- 
ing, as  he  does,  in  contact  With  all 
classes  of  wrongdoers.  Police  records 
are  full  of  cases  of  crime  or  at- 
tempted crime  by  very  young  boys 
who  have  had  mind  and  imagination 
fired  by  seeing  these  false  represen- 
tations in  moving  pictures  and  by 
reading  sensational  stories  of  that 
nature,  and  until  the  censorship  is 
made  more  rigid  than  it  now  is  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  really  effectual. 
The  exhibition  of  the  silly  love  scenes 
in  the  colored  stereopticon  pictures 
that  are  put  on  between  films,  to- 
gether with  the  singing  of  silly  songs 
that  accompany  them,  is  another  thing 
that  ought  to  be  forbidden,  for  the 
effect  on  the  impressionable  minds  of 
children  might  appall  the  parents  of 
some  of  them  if  they  knew  or  realized 
its  nature. 

Moving  pictures  of  the  right  sort 
are  to  be  commended  in  every  way, 
except,  possibly,  the  effect  on  the  eyes. 
They  not  only  entertain  and  fascinate, 
but  they  educate.  They  give  us  true 
glimpses  of  places  we  might  never 
be  fortunate  enough  to  see  in  any 
other  way,  and  illustrate  better  than 
mere  words  can  many  desirable 
things  to  see  and  know.    But  let  us 


demand  the  suppression  of  all  sensa- 
tional or  suggestive  films  that  edu- 
cate in  the  wrong  direction. 


Comfortable  Winter  Dressing 

"What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison"  may  apply  to  more 
things  than  food,  and  in  discussing  the 
question  of  comfort  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  people  are  different 
and  their  ideas  of  comfort  are  differ- 
ent. Grandma  thinks  that  the  little 
girls  are  not  dressed  warmly  enough 
because  the  amount  of  clothing  they 
wear  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep 
her  warm,  and  she  frets  when  they 
run  out  bareheaded  in  cold  weather 
because  she  could  not  do  it  without 
discomfort  or  perhaps  harm. 

But  the  warm  blood  of  children  is 
different  in  its  very  constitution  from 
the  thin  blood  of  older  people,  and 
strong,  healthy  children  do  not  re- 
quire the  amount  of  clothing  that 
their  elders  do.  The  clothing  should 
be  evenly  distributed  and  sufficient  to 
keep  them  comfortable,  but  they  are 
entitled  to  the  right  to  say  when  they 
are  warm — unless  it  be  a  clear  case  of 
vanity,  which  knows  no  discomfort 
no  matter  what  the  weather  or  other 
conditions. 

A  child  that  is  dressed  so  warmly 
as  to  perspire  much  of  the  time,  even 
in  cold  weather,  is  dressed  too  warmly 
and  catches  cold  for  that  very  reason, 
as  when  the  damp  clothes  are  exposed 
to  the  lower  temperature  of  outdoors 
or  when  the  child  sits  down  after 
exertion  that  has  brought  out  the 
perspiration,  his  body  cools  too 
rapidly  and  a  cold  is  the  result.  Gauge 
the  amount  of  clothing  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  child.  If  he  complains 
often  of  being  uncomfortably  warm, 
lessen  the  amount  of  clothing;  if  he 
shivers  and  hovers  near  the  fire, 
increase  it  until  he  is  comfortable  at 
an  average  temperature. 

Don't  apportion  the  family  clothing 
according  to  what  someone  else  thinks 
is  enough,  but  according  to  what  the 
individual  finds  satisfactory.  One 
wants  wool  and  another  thinks  that 
he  cannot  wear  wool  without  dis- 
comfort. Well,  let  him  think  so  and 
let  him  have  his  way.  Some  skins 
are  much  more  sensitive  than  others 
and  cannot  accustom  themselves  to 
the  irritation  of  wool.  Much  depends, 
however,  on  the  quality  of  the  wool 
garments  worn.  A  very  fine,  soft 
wool  blended  with  soft  cotton  can 
sometimes  be  worn  when  the  coarser 
wools  canot  be  endured,  but  at  any 
rate  let  the  wearer  be  the  judge.  I 
have  seen  babies  tortured  by  even  a 
fine  wool  shirt,  while  the  substitution 
of  soft  outing  flannel  brought  comfort 
and  equal  warmth. 

I  believe  in  humoring  the  whims,  if 
such  they  can  be  called,  of  people  in 
the  matter  of  physical  comfort.  Let 
the  person  who  suffers  with  cold  feet 
take  a  foot-warmer  or  even  a  wrapped- 
up  flatiron  to  bed  with  him  without 
being  ridiculed,  and  let  the  person 
who  chooses  to  run  out  bareheaded 
and  barearmed  do  so  if  she  can  stand 
it  without  harm;  and  don't  scold 
about  it! 

Young  people  should  be  comfort- 
ably and  equably  dressed,  but  too 
much  coddling  in  youth  is  as  bad  or 
worse  than  undue  exposure.  Teach 
them  to  sleep  with  their  windows 
open  even  in  winter;  teach  them  the 
value  of  fresh  air,  but  don't  insist 
that  old  persons  who  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  it  shall  sleep  with  open 
windows.  The  chances  are  that  they 
will  be  better  off  if  they  follow  their 
own  ideas,  so  unless  they  can  be  con- 
verted to  modern  ideas  it  is  better  not 
to  force  modern  practice  on  them,  for 
the  attitude  of  mind  has  about  as 
much  to  do  with  comfort  and  well- 
being  as  do  clothing  and  ventilation. 

No  Housekeeper  is  Perfect 

To  Home  Circle:  This  is  my  first 
letter  to  you,  but  I  have  long  received 
much  help  from  these  columns  and 
now  I  too  want  to  be  of  service.  Like 
"Untrained,"  I  live  on  a  farm  and  have 
a  family  of  six  to  work  for,  besides 
a  hired  man  about  eight  months  in 
the  year. 

I  always  use  the  best  parts  of  old 
clothes  and  stockings  by  making 
them  up  for  the  children.  In  this 
way  one  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars,  and  the  material  used  is 
much  better  in  quality  than  we  would 
buy  for  the  purpose,  as  children  out- 
grow their  clothes  before  they  are 
worn  out.  Of  course  one  must  use 
judgment  too,  as  it  doesn't  pay  to 
make  over  clothing  that  is  badly  worn. 

From  boys'  heavy  ribbed  stockings 


you  can  make  leggins  for  the  girls 
by  cutting  off  the  feet  and  button- 
holing the  edge,  then  attach  a  strip 
of  strong  cloth  for  a  strap.  The  legs 
of  ladies'  wool  hose  make  nice  warm 
skirts  for  baby.  I  cut  over  the  skirts 
of  my  house  dresses  into  aprons,  and 
the  children's  dress  skirts  can  be 
made  into  underskirts.  From  white 
tablecloths  that  are  badly  worn  I 
make  napkins  for  the  children's  lunch 
pails.  The  backs  of  men's  overalls 
I  wash,  sew  together  and  use  for  the 
lining  of  a  lap  robe,  piecing  the  top 
from  wool  coats  and  trousers  that 
could  be  worn  no  longer.  The  best 
portions  of  their  every-day  shirts  can 
be  used  for  waists  for  the  girls' 
underskirts. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  deal  harder 
to  plan  and  manage  a  family  and 
house  when  one  has  not  been  trained 
in  that  line  of  work.  But  when  we 
imagine  that  someone  else  can  do  so 
much  better  than  we  are  doing,  if  we 
only  knew  their  trials  and  failures  we 
would  be  more  contented.  A  mother 
cannot  help  getting  behind  with  her 
work  when  there  is  more  to  do  than 
one  pair  of  hands  can  possibly  ac- 
complish. FARMER'S  WIFE. 

Housekeeping  for  Boys 

To  Home  Circle:  It  is  a  long  while 
since  my  last  letter  to  you.  Sometimes 
I  have  been  able  to  read  your  good 
letters  and  sometimes  I  have  not,  but 
after  seeing  the  appeal  for  help  by 
"Untrained"  I  resolved  to  do  what  I 
can  for  her.  What  a  duty  mothers 
neglect  when  they  do  not  take  the 
time  and  patience  to  teach  their  girls 
housework  while  they  are  young!  And 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  teaching  the 
boys  housework  too.  Before  they  are 
old  enough  to  work  in  the  field  they 
can  learn  to  do  many  helpful  things 
for  mother,  and  during  the  last  three 
years  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
to  prove  the  wisdom  of  my  theory. 

When  I  didn't  have  many  stockings 
to  mend  I  thought  there  was  no  way 
but  to  darn  them,  but  later  when  I 
bad  so  many  to  keep  in  repair  I  found 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  them 
mended  for  the  longest  time  is  to 
patch  them  with  the  best  parts  of 
worn-out  overalls.  After  they  can  be 
used  no  longer,  cut  off  the  feet  and 
slit  open  the  leg,  fold  and  stitch  all 
the  way  around  and  once  across  the 
center  on  the  machine.  Keep  some 
of  these  near  the  stove  for  lifting 
skillets  and  kettles  or  to  wipe  the 
irons  on.  When  once  you  learn 
how  convenient  they  are  you  will 
not  be  without  them. 

When  the  every-day  shirts  are  worn 
out,  cut  off  the  bottoms  and  trim  all 
the  pieces  to  a  uniform  size.  Before 
long  you  will  have  enough  to  piece 
together  for  a  quilt.  I  use  a  pair  of 
blankets  that  have  been  worn  thin, 
spread  them  out  double  and  tie  this 
quilt-top  to  them.  It  makes  a  good 
coverlet  and  one  that  is  easy  to  wash. 

You  will  notice  that  when  the  large 
under-drawers  are  worn  out,  the  por- 
tion from  the  knee  down  is  still  good. 
Cut  these  off  and  rip  open  at  the 
seams,  then  sew  four  of  the  pieces 
together  side  by  side  and  stitch  what 
was  the  lower  edge  onto  a  waist  made 
from  a  flour  sack.  Make  a  narrow 
hem  ar.d  otherwise  finish  the  garment, 
then  dye  it  and  you  will  have  a  warm 
knee  skirt.  At  the  same  time,  if  you 
have  dresses  and  aprons  that  are  faded, 
color  them  with  some  good  dye  and  you 
will  be  repaid  many  times.  I  prefer 
red  or  blue,  as  these  colors  wash  well. 

Cut  the  best  parts  from  undershirts 
for  dust  and  wash  cloths.  Hang  the 
worn-out  socks  back  of  the  stove  to 
wipe  it  with.  While  the  baby  is  creep- 
ing, let  him  wear  squares  taken  from 
the  skirts  of  your  worn-out  dresses. 
This  is  more  of  a  saving  than  to  use 
them  for  carpet  rags. 

When  taking  the  washing  from  the 
line,  fold  all  the  sheets,  diapers, 
knitted  undergarments,  hand  and  dish 
towels  ready  to  lay  away  in  the 
drawer.  Maybe  your  neighbor  will 
faint  if  she  sees  you,  but  each  woman 
knows  best  how  much  strength  she 
has  to  spare  at  the  ironing-board. 

MRS.  PURSEL. 


Something  from  Nothing 

To  Home  Circle:  When  a  mother 
gives  her  girls  a  good  general  edu- 
cation, teaching  them  to  be  neat  and 
careful,  to  sew  and  to  cook,  etc.,  she 
has  done  her  duty  and  we  must  learn 
the  rest  as  we  travel  through  life, 
since  we  are  never  too  old  to  learn. 
Now  for  those  so-called  rags. 

For  the  stockings  you  can  buy 
extra  feet,  large  or  small,  cotton  or 
wool ;  or  if  you  do  not  want  to  do 
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that,  cut  the  worn  feet  from  the 
stockings  and  socks,  split  the  tops 
open  and  piece  together  until  you 
have  enough  for  a  bed  comfort,  using 
the  long  tops  of  the  stockings  for  the 
upper  part  and  the  socks  for  a  lining 
Add  a  few  bats  of  cotton  and  tie  with 
bright  yarn,  and  see  what  a  nice,  soft 
comfort  you  will  have. 

Those  old  pants  and  coats:  Just 
cut  out  the  best  parts,  trim  into 
squares,  and  stitch  together  on  the 
machine  until  you  have  another  com- 
fort top.  For  the  lining,  get  that  old 
cotton  blanket  that  is  good  enough  at 
the  sides  to  give  warmth.  The  top 
may  be  worked  to  brighten  it  a  little 
if  desired.  We  will  not  put  cotton  in 
this  one,  but  get  the  old  calico  and 
gingham  dresses  and  aprons,  or  any 
thing  that  will  do,  and  piece  them 
together  until  you  have  an  inner  lin- 
ing as  large  as  needed. 

Now  gather  up  the  old  stockings, 
socks,  the  rest  of  the  old  blanket  or 
anything  we  want  to  get  rid  of,  trim 
into  shape,  spread  on  this  inner 
lining,  and  tack  fast  with  heavy 
thread.  Keep  spreading  on  the  rags 
until  it  is  heavy  enough,  then  put  the 
parts  together,  tie  with  bright  yarn, 
and  bind.  Now  what  have  we?  I 
hear  some  one  say:  "Only  a  bunch  of 
rags."  Yet  something  that  is  very 
warm  and  useful,  isn't  it? 

That  box  of  worsted  scraps:  Just 
piece  them  into  a  crazy  quilt,  but  do 
not  use  new  flour  sacks  as  I  have  seen 
some  do,  as  there  are  plenty  of  old 
calico  garments  for  the  inner  lining. 
Take  the  best  parts  of  old  heavy 
waists,  girls'  dresses,  skirts,  or  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  and  piece  them  on 
an  inner  lining  the  same  as  the  top, 
only  don't  cut  them  in  small  pieces. 
Work  the  top  with  silks,  add  a  few 
pounds  of  cotton,  and  tie.  Isn't  such 
a  quilt  worth  while?  The  calico 
scraps  I  piece  on  the  machine,  using 
an  easy  pattern.  Sometimes  I  make 
the  top  solid  piece-work,  at  other 
times  I  set  the  pieces  together  with 
blocks  or  strips  from  the  larger  pieces 
for  lining  also,  adding  the  necessary 
cotton  and  tying.    I  do  not  quilt. 

That  bunch  of  white  rags:  Some 
color  them  for  carpet-rags,  but  I 
never  do,  as  I  never  have  enough. 
Put  them  in  a  bag;  they  will  always 
come  bandy.  If  you  do  not  need  all 
of  them  you  may  live  near  some 
young  housekeeper  whose  mother  is 
not  near  to  supply  such  things  in 
case  of  necessity. 

I  have  seen  beautiful  soft  pillows 
made  from  the  best  of  two  old  silk 
waists,  while  the  best  parts  of  worn- 
out  cotton  blankets  make  nice,  warm 
pillow  cases  for  the  children's  beds. 
And  see  how  much  better  they  will 
like  them  when  it  is  cold! 

Here  is  a  neat  little  round  apron 
with  four-inch  ruffles  and  a  narrow 
lace  trimming.  Well,  it  is  made  of 
one  of  the  gude  mon's  old  dress 
shirts,  using  the  back  for  the  apron 
and  the  front  and  sleeves  for  ruffles 
and  strings.  This  apron  is  good 
enough  for  a  Christmas  present,  but 
do  not  tell  what  it  was  made  of. 

I  would  like  to  hear  of  other  ways 
of  using  these  worn-out  things. 

WILLING-TO-LEARN. 


Half  a  dozen  needles  carrying  vari- 
ous sizes  of  black  and  white  thread, 
thrust  into  a  cushion  ready  for  in- 
stant use,  are  a  great  convenience 
and  insure  the  sewing  on  of  buttons 
that  would  otherwise  be  left  until  a 
more  convenient  time.  Keep  a  num- 
ber of  these  needles  handy  and  a 
box  of  buttons  near  by,  and  the  boys 
will  often  sew  on  their  own  buttons 
when  they  come  off. 


Date  Filling — Chop  the  dates  fine 
and  add  to  warm  boiling  icing.  Pile 
high  on  the  cake  and  press  the  next 
layer  gently  down  into  the  dates. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Iff  TEACH  YOU  f 


Learn  to  operate  and  repair 
automobiles.  Training  on 
vulcanizers,  drill  presses, 
lathes.  Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing. Free  catalog. 
LINCOLN  ATJTO  SCHOOL 
2342  O  St.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Bird 
Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

r  A  ultflJllc  Learn  a*  homo  to  mount 
l  •^■■■■■■•■■o  birds,    animals,  game 
heads,  fish;  tan  ski  us:  make  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  own  trophies.    Make  big 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  ac- 
cess.  Charges  low.   Write  today  for  FREE  11- 
T* lustrated  book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
showing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
i  ma  Is.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
53  Monarch  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  LETTER 

How  to  Tell  Time 

I  will  try  to  tell  that  little  girl 
who  keeps  house  how  to  tell  the  time 
of  day. 

The  short  hand  is  the  hour  hand 
and  the  long  hand  is  the  minute  hand. 
When  the  long  hand  is  straight  up 
(pointing  to  the  figure  XII)  it  is  some 
certain  hour,  and  that  hour  is  known 
by  where  the  short  hand  points.  It 
takes  sixty  minutes  (or  one  hour)  for 
the  long  hand  to  make  the  complete 
circle  around  the  face  of  the  clock, 
and  while  the  long  (minute)  hand  is 
making  the  circle,  the  short  (hour) 
'nand  just  goes  from  one  figure  to 
the  next. 

The  long  hand  when  leaving  XII 
"omes  first  to  the  figure  I ;  that  makes 
five  minutes  after  the  hour  the  short 
hand  points  to.  Then  it  goes  on  to  II, 
which  makes  ten  minutes  after  the 
hour;  then  to  III,  which  makes  fifteen 
minutes  after  (or  quarter-past) ;  then 
to  IIII  (or  IV),  which  makes  twenty 
minutes  after;  then  to  V,  which  makes 
twenty-five  minutes  after;  then  to  VI, 
which  makes  thirty  minutes  after,  or 
half-past  the  hour. 

By  this  time  the  short  hand  is  about 
half  way  between  two  hours.  After 
the  long  hand  reaches  half-past,  the 
majority  of  people  count  the  time  "to" 
the  next  hour.  When  the  long  hand 
is  at  VII  we  say  twenty-five  minutes 
to  the  next  hour;  when  it  is  at  VIII 
we  say  twenty  minutes  to  the  hour; 
when  it  is  at  IX  we  say  fifteen  min- 
utes to  the  hour  (or  a  quarter  to) ; 
when  it  is  at  X  we  say  ten  minutes 
to  the  hour;  when  it  is  at  XI  we  say 
five  minutes  to  the  hour,  and  by  the 
time  it  reaches  XII  and  completes  the 
circle  the  short  hand  is  pointing  to 
the  next  hour  and  we  begin  to  count 
in  the  same  way  past  that  hour.  At 
noon  and  midnight  both  hands  are  at 
the  figure  XII,  for  it  takes  twice 
twelve  hours  (a  "day"  and  a  "night") 
to  make  a  full  day  by  the  clock. 

If  you  wish  to  be  exact  it  is  neces- 
sary to  count  the  minutes  (or  the 
straight  marks  on  the  dial  which 
mark  off  the  space  between  the  figures 
into  five  equal  parts),  and  it  takes 
the  long  hand  one  minute  to  pass 
over  each  space.  For  instance,  if  the 
long  hand  points  to  the  second  mark 
after  the  figure  III,  it  is  seventeen 
minutes  after  the  hour  indicated  by 
the  short  hand. 

If  the  common  figures  (1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.) 
are  on  the  face  of  the  clock  it  makes 
it  easier  to  learn,  but  most  clocks 
have  the  Roman  numbers  and  so  we 
need  to  know  them  first.  We  have  an 
old  alarm  clock  that  is  broken,  but 
the  hands  will  turn,  and  mamma  used 
that  to  teach  my  brothers  and  me 
how  to  tell  the  time. — Beulah  E.  Mur- 
ray, Atlanta,  Neb. 


Strenuous  Day 

One  day,  when  my  father  was  a 
little  boy,  his  father  and  uncle  went 
to  help  fight  a  big  prt  irie  fire  about 
two  miles  from  home.  There  were 
fifty  men  there  and  they  had  to  work 
hard  to  put  it  out.  They  did  not  get 
home  until  midnight. — Pearl  Wiles, 
age  10,  Wood  River,  Neb. 


A  Young  Menagerie 

I  have  a  cat  that  comes  to  the  door 
in  the  morning  and  says,  "Mew,  mew." 
I  get  up  out  of  bed  and  let  her  in  the 
house  and  she  follows  me  into  the 
bedroom  when  I  get  into  bed  again. 
Besides  Pussy  I  have  seven  tame 
rabbits  and  two  dogs  for  pets. — Laura 
Wenzel,  age  10,  Riverton,  Neb. 


A  Foul  Ball 

The  other  day  my  brother  had 
gathered  a  bucketful  of  eggs  and 
started  to  put  them  down  cellar,  but 
he  fell  down  the  steps  with  them  and 
broke  every  one.  He  was  afraid  be 
would  get  a  whipping,  so  he  said  his 
little  brother  got  in  his  way,  but  that 
was  not  so.  The  next  day  he  threw 
a  big  ball  into  a  dish  of  soup  on  the 
table  and  it  flew  all  over  the  floor  and 
made  an  awful  spot,  so  mamma  made 
him  get  some  water  and  clean  it  up. — 
George  Sebek,  age  11,  DeWitt,  Neb. 


A  Lightning  Stroke 

Last  May  six  of  our  cows  were 
struck  and  killed  by  lightning.  It 
happened  in  the  night.    We  beard  a 


great  crash  very  close  to  our  house, 
but  did  not  know  it  had  killed  the 
cows.  When  papa  got  up  the  next 
morning  he  saw  some  of  them  lying 
down  in  the  corral.  He  took  the  pails 
and  went  out  to  milk,  and  then  he 
foimd  that  they  had  been  killed,  three 
on  one  side  of  the  fence  and  three  on 
the  other,  and  two  of  them  were  our 
best  milch  cows.  But  luckily  for  us 
they  were  all  insured. — Lloyd  H. 
Schwab,  age  11,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Justly  Angry 

I  have  a  little  pony  about  four  and 
a  half  feet  tall.  He  is  named  Prince. 
I  ride  him  after  the  cattle  every  night. 
Last  summer  I  drove  him  a  mile  and 
a  half  at  about  six  o'clock  every 
morning  to  take  the  milk  away.  I 
had  a  little  cart,  but  it  is  broken  now, 
so  I  use  a  buggy.  In  the  winter  I 
drive  him  hitched  to  a  sled.  He  is  a 
little  tricky.  A  few  years  ago  a  city 
boy  was  at  our  place,  and  as  we  were 
watering  Prince  the  little  boy  spit  in 
his  face.  Prince  chased  him  around 
the  tank  until  the  boy  ran  to  the  well 
to  get  away  from  him.  That  made 
Prince  angry. — Marjorie  Jacobs,  age 
12,  Havelock,  Neb. 


Playing  Santa 

One  day  my  brother  had  been  talk- 
ing so  much  about  Santa  Claus  that 
I  thought  that  I  would  make  him 
think  Santa  was  watching  him  all 
the  time.  When  I  had  finished  the 
dishes  I  went  into  mamma's  bedroom 
and  put  on  an  old  Santa  Claus  suit 
that  had  been  used  at  a  Christmas 
tree,  then  went  around  to  the  north 
window  and  peeked  in.  Three  of  my 
brothers  were  there.  They  saw  me 
and  commenced  to  tell  me  what  they 
wanted  for  Christmas.  Then  I  ran 
into  the  bedroom  and  was  just  in 
time,  for  the  boys  were  coming  to 
see  where  Santa  went. — Ruby  Whaley, 
age  12,  Calaway,  Neb. 


Happy  Hen 

Once  some  folks  wanted  to  buy  a 
hen  of  us,  so  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
time  to  sell  mine.  I  caught  her  and 
put  her  on  the  scales  and  she  went 
to  singing.  Then  I  took  her  off  and 
got  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  instead. 
Papa  and  mamma  said  she  knew  how 
to  work  me  so  I  wouldn't  sell  her. 
Afterward  I  took  her  riding  in  my 
wagon  and  she  did  not  even  try  to 
jump  out.  She  will  answer  me  with 
a  "qua,  qua,  qua,  qua,"  whenever  I 
say  anything  to  her.  I  guess  I  will 
name  her  Singer.  I  have  many  pets, 
among  which  are  my  dog  named 
Teddy,  an  old  cat,  and  two  kittens. — 
Arlee  Andre,  age  12,  Hendley,  Neb. 


Exploring  Expedition 

One  day  the  teacher  and  all  the 
children  in  our  room  went  out  for  a 
walk.  We  went  down  to  our  neigh- 
bor's pasture  to  see  a  spring,  but  we 
could  not  see  where  the  water  came 
out  because  it  was  filled  with  mud. 
Then  we  went  over  to  our  pasture. 
On  the  way  we  saw  some  prairie  dogs 
and  I  almost  fell  when  I  stepped  into 
one  of  the  holes.  We  went  on  to  find 
where  the  spring  there  came  out  of 
the  ground,  and  we  could  see  that 
one.  The  children  picked  up  some 
snails,  rocks,  and  other  things,  and 
after  we  went  up  to  our  house  to  get 
a  drink  we  went  back  to  the  school 
house.  We  had  a  happy  afternoon. — 
Minnie  Rasmussen,  age  9,  Hardy,  Neb. 


What  One  Auto  Did 

One  Sunday  night  as  we  were 
coming  home  from  church  we  saw  an 
automobile.  We  were  near  a  small 
bridge  and  papa  tried  to  cross  it  be- 
fore we  met  the  auto,  but  the  bright 
light  blinded  him  so  that  we  ran  off 
the  bridge.  The  fall  threw  us  all 
out  and  broke  the  buggy  and  a  neigh- 
bor who  was  with  us  had  his  leg  hurt 
so  that  he  could  not  walk.  We  were 
only  about  a  mile  from  home.  A 
team  came  along  and  took  our  neigh- 
bor home,  and  the  rest  of  us  walked. 

A  little  later  on  when  some  boys 
drove  over  the  same  road  their  team 
became  frightened  at  our  buggy  and 
ran  off  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 
They  too  were  thrown  out  and  their 
buggy  broken  so  that  they  had  to 
walk  to  town.  Then  a  team  coming 
behind  them  also  became  frightened 
and  ran  away  and  threw  the  people 
out.  They  struck  our  buggy  and  took 
a  wheel  off  it,  and  broke  a  wheel  on 
their  own  buggy  and  the  harness,  and 
went  on  home.  But  of  all  those  people, 
only  our  neighbor  was  hurt.— Wesley 
Klein,  age  10,  Adams,  Neb. 


Richmond  Talk  No.  4 

The  rear  axle  shafts  of  the 
RICHMOND.  The  shafts  are  13-8 
inches  in  diameter.  Ask  for  the 
dimension  of  the  rear  axle  shaft 
on  other  cars.  Take  opportunity 
to  compare  and  the  RICHMOND 
will  not  suffer  in  the  comparison. 


The  adjustment  of  the  bevel  pin- 
ion and  bevel  ring  in  the  rear  axle 
of  the  RICHMOND  is  easily 
made.  It  is  not  necessary  to  send 
a  RICHMOND  car  to  the  shop,  as 
the  owner  can  easily  make  the  ad- 
justment to  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch. 

Price  $1200,  including  mohair  top 
and  envelope,  Prest-o-lite,  wind- 
shield, nickel  finish  and  mechanical 
tire  inflator. 

( To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 

lOTcnmril  IBluffi.  Doroa 
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WWTT  TOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


Save 
$25 

TO 

$75 

on  First  Cost- 
Then 


!=  MORE  HEAT  ~ 

WITH  LESS  FUEL 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  (s!6  to  »75  more  (or  a  fur- 
nace not  nearly  as  good  as  the  Kalamazoo  I 
Certainly  not,  especially  when  the  Kalamazoo 
gives  greater  heat  and  cuts  down  fuel  bills. 
Furnace  and  complete  fittings  shipped  dlrectat 
factory  price. 

30  Day*  Free  Trial— Cash  or  Credit 
You  don't  keep  the  Kalamazoo  unless  tt  proves 
In  service  that  It  can  heat  your  house  perfectly 
at  minimum  expense.  Convenient  payments. 
We  pay  freight  charges. 

Furnace  Book  Free 

Gives  you  farts  that  will  save  you  money  In 
buying.  Installing  and  operating  your  furnace. 
We  re  glad  to  mail  it  free-wrltea  request  on 
a  postal,— ask  for  catalog  No.  923, 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.. 
Manufacturers,     Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
We  also  make  Heating  and  Cooking  Stoves 
and  Gas  Ranges.  Catalog  on  request* 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  


Direct  to  Yo\i 


Beacon  EIJE'F 
Burner  r  HE  E 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100  Candle  Power  Inoandesoent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 

1  We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  u  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  116  Home  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

$5  10  $8  Every  Day  ift^SflEE 

That's  what  hundreds  of  farmers'  sons  now  earn  by  selling 

THE  ECLIPSE  PUMP  EQUALIZER 

Many  make  good  money  during  spare  time  only,  showing 
it  to  neighbors.  It  makes  the  hardest  working  pump  run 
easy — Haves  Jerking  and  does  the  lifting.   Write  us  today. 

Equalizer  Foundry  Co..      2434  Bnriinp  St..  Chicago 

Real  Fresh  Frozen  Lake 
Superior  HERRING,  at 
$3.25  per  100  lbs.  Send 
for  prices  on  other  fish. 
EIXINGSON  «  HANSON.  DULTJTH,  MINN. 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  S  centa  p«, 
word.  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  FARMEF 
bas  a  weekly  circulation  of  40.00n  copies 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  mn*t  reach  as  not  latei 
than  Saturday  preceding1  day  of  publication 
ash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amount 


 real  estate  

Wanted  to  hear  from  owner  who 

lias  good  farm  for  sale.  North  western 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  (3 


FOR  RELIABLE  INFORMATION  OF 
Deuel  county.  Nebraska,  land  prices  and 
opportunities,  write  W.  A.  Teagarden.  Box 
•-M7,  Chappell,  Neb.  (3 
CAREY  ACT  A  N  D  DEEDED  I RRIG  ATE  D 
lands.  $40  an  acre:  8-year  payments;  un- 
limited watir:  fans-  refunded  purchasers; 
oveursnons  first  and  third  Tuesdays;  home- 
seekers'  rates.  Wyoming  Development  Co.. 
V  heatland.  Wyo. 

FOR  PALE — GOOD  FAR  M~  1  GO  ACRES, 
gently  rolling,  good  soil,  buildings  inexpen- 
sive, all  fenced,  near  Litchfield.  Sherman 
county.  Nebraska;  full  description  on  appli- 
cation. A  bargain  at  $6,400  if  sold  before 
March  1st.  C.  J.  Ernst.  Omaha. 
FOR  SALE — 320  ACRES  IN  NO.  PLATTE 
valley,  near  Keystone.  Neb.  AH  tillable: 
no  sand  or  alkali.  School,  mail  route  and 
telephone  handy.  Desirable  for  home. 
Terms  easy.  Write  Mark  .1.  Leonard. 
Bertha.  Keith  county,  Nebraska.  (5 
FOR  SALE — 480  ACRES.  80  ACRES  "UN- 
der  cultivation,  balance  prairie  or  pasture; 
hou=e  and  barn;  young  orchard;  good,  soft 
water;  land  about  all  level;  located  at 
Beardwell.  Neb.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
Price  $20  per  acre.  New  railroad  being 
built  less  than  half  mile  from  farm.  W.  M. 
Matcbett.   Towanda.  Pa.  (a 


FOR  SALE— 320  ACRES.  GOOD  FOR 
stock  and  general  farming;  good  buildings; 
good  water:  good  soil;  splendid  opportunity 
for  a  home:  tired  renting.  Good  man  with 
some  money,  say  fourth  cash,  can  get  farm 
for  home  on  liberal  terms  at  G  per  cent 
Not  a  trading  proposition;  only  a  good  man 
with  some  money  need  apply.  C.  W.  Mc- 
Conaughy.  Holdrege.  Neb.  (3 
BARGAIN  FOR  CASH— 30S  ACRE~~F I N E S T 
fruit,  truck  and  srtock  land  In  Ozarks.  Ad- 
joins railroad  station  and  town  of  Corridon. 
Mo.  Sixty  acres  cleared.  eighty  acre'? 
fenced,  twenty  acres  in  peaches;  good  barn 
Easily  worth  $25  per  acre.  If  sold  In  Janu- 
ary $3,750  cash.  $1,250  time  takes  it.  This 
is  the  biggest  real  bargain  you  can  find. 
Write  quick  if  you  want  it.  H.  S.  Simpson, 
Treas.,  20  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


POULTRY 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS.  $1.50. 
c.    S.    .lenne.    Liberty.  Neb. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  $1. 
George   Sloneeker,    Seward,   Neb.  (3 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels.     Will   Rockwell,   Hubbard,   Neb.  (7 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  INDIAN 
Runner  ducks,  $1.  Joe)  Bloom,  Orleans. 
Neb.  ( I 

GOLDEN  LACED  WYANDOTTE  COCK" 
erHs  for  sale.  Chas.  J.  Kocina.  Verdigre. 
Neb.  (5 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS.  $1.50  TO 
$2.  Pullets.  $1.  Mrs.  R.  V.  Wall.  Eddy- 
ville.   Neb.  (1 


KELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
cockerels  are  beauties.  M.  L.  Gowen,  North 
Loup,  Neb.  (3 
GIANT  STRAIN  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
turkeys;  Tom-  for  sale.  F.  V  Sprowls, 
Liberty,  Neb.  (6 
THOROUGHBRED  INDIAN  R  U  N  N  E  R 
ducks — Cheap  if  taken  0011.  I!.  E.  Philby, 
Mascot.    Neb.  (3 

HIGH  SCORING.  FARM  RAISED  SILVER 
Laced  Wyandotte  cockerels.  Mrs.  Thos. 
Long,  Madison,  Neb.  (5 
ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
crels  $2  each,  three  for  $5.  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Lewis.    Beatrice  Neb. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  AT  BAR- 
gain  prices  if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  C.  B. 
McCorkle,    Albion,  Neb. 


ENGLISH  PENCILED  DRAKES,  $1.25: 
Fawn  and  White.  $2.  White  egg  strains. 
M.   E.   Getty.   Waco,   Neb.  (3 

BA  RR ED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  FINE 
barring.  Good  size  and  weight.  $2  each. 
Chas.    Hills,   Wahoo,    Neb.  (5 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
scoring  91  to,,  91%,  $1  and  $1.25.  Roy 
Bricker.   South   Bend,   Neb.  (4 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Toulouse  geese,  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter 
A.   Brehm.   Harvard,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  for  sale  at  $1  each.  6  for  $5.  Mrs. 
Frank    Langhammer.    Shelby,    Neb.  (3 


POULTRY.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS  WANT- 
ed.  Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 
Neb.,  for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES  CROSSED 
with  mallard  larger  than  original  stock. 
$1.50.     Mrs.    Orley   Lewis.    Mitchell.  Neb.(4 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — BOTH  COMBS — 
No  culls.  Fine  deep  red.  Cockerels.  $1. 
$2  and  $3.     D.  A.  Berck,  Dannebrog,  Neb. (4 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels.  $2  to  $5.  Pullets,  $1  to  S2.  Sired 
by  imported  cocks.  L.  B.  Crew,  Creighton. 
Neb.  (3 

BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS. 
Rred  from  state  show  winners.  Prices 
reasonable.  Mrs.  D.  E.  Smith.  Carleton. 
Neb.  (4 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN'  COCK- 
erels.  Pure,  good  stock,  laying  strain,  $1 
each,  six  for  $5.  E.  F.  Paddock.  North 
Loup.   Neb.  (6 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  at  $1  each.  Blanchard  strain. 
Exceptionally  fine  birds.  George  Horn. 
Phillips.  Neb.  (3 
FIFTY  S^  C\  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
t  rels.  rcoring  90  to  93%.  at  $1  and  $1.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  G.  Briggs. 
Fairfield.  Neb. 

Advertising  |g  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie.  Publisher. 


POULTRY 

FOR  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
write   Jacob    Hetrlck,    Wahoo,    Neb.  (8 

S.  C.  W.  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale.     Mrs.  Wm.   Borwege,   Bladen,   Neb.  (5 

BARRED  ROCKS  —  LARGE  BONED, 
deep  barring.     Frank  Cottrell,  York,  Neb.(5 

S~  C  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  REASON- 
able.     Mrs.   A.   Cook.   Eddyville,    Neb.  (8 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS. 
Well  barred,  heavy  bone,  prices  low.  E.  C. 
Jewell,   DeWitt,  Neb.  (7 


CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORP- 
Ington  cockerels,  and  Pekin  drakes.  H.  A. 
Hamilton,  Yutan,   Neb.  (5 

R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 
$1  each.  Eggs  In  "season.  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Topham.    Red   Cloud.    Neb.  (3 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES.  N  I  C  E 
cockerels  and  pullets  at  $1.'50  e-<ch.  Trio 
fine  Indian  Runner  ducks.  $t.  Ed  Monden- 
hall.   Salem.   Neb.  (4 


"RINGYBA  R"  STRAIN1.  BARRED  P. 
Rock  cockerels  at  $1  to  $5.  Order  direct 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  William 
Lynn.  Minden.  Neb.  (8 

FORTY-THREE  VARIETIES  POULTRY, 
nigeons,  ducks,  geese.  Incubators.  Feed 
and  supplies.  Catalog.  4  cents.  Missouri 
Snuab  Co.,  Kirkwbod.  Mo. 

FORTY  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  cockerel-.  March  and  April  hatched 
$1  and  $1.25  if  taken  during  January.  Ufe 
PlVlzarcTs.  Rural  Route  2,  Bruning.  Neb.  (4 
MY  ENTIRE  FLOCK  FOR  SALE— S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  scoring  91-93  '/•>.  Pullets 
and  hens,  $8  dozen.  Cockerels.  $1.  Cocks 
scoring  93  at  $1.50.  Harry  V.  Bricker,  Sottth 
Bend,    Neb.  (4 

BARRED  PLYMOI  TH  ROCKS.  EXTRA 
good,  big  cockerels:  even.  narrow,  deep 
barred.  Vigorous  farm  raised.  Also  fine 
pullets  and  hens  .  Orville  O.  Jones,  R.  D.  1, 
York,  Neb. 

WHITE  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS.  $2 
each.  .Mrs.  Ella  Corbett,  Osceola.  Neb.  (4 
R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — COCK- 
erels,  $1  to  $2.50  each.  F.  M.  Shaver. 
Bruning,  Neb.  (6 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
Also  20  other  varieties.  A  fine  line  of  bird 
at  $2  each  while  they  last.  Send  in  your 
order  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back.  Address.  Walter  Hogue. 
Fairfield.  Neb. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— Both  combs — Best  laying  strains.  Good 
dark  color.  Four  good  utility  cockerels  for 
five  dollars.  Better  birds  from  two  dollars 
up.  A  few  Pekin  ducks.  Mrs.  Lena  Rhea, 
Arlington.  Neb. 

200  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets:  narrow,  deep  barring; 
large,  heavy  hone;  good  laying  strain.  My 
birds  have  been  winners  at  the  leading 
shows  of  Nebraska  for  many  years.  G,  W. 
Feuerstein.    Fremont.  Neb. 

sT  5!  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  AND  BUFF 
Leghorns.  None  better  in  Nebraska.  Mat- 
ing list  upon  inquiry.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. All  communications  answered 
promptly  and  courteously.  If  you  want  the 
best,  wiite.  M.  G.  Scudder,  Central  City, 
Neb.  (3 


DO(iS 


CHOICE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  $5 
each.  O.  W.  Petersen,  Holsteln,  Neb.  (5 
COLLIES  WITH  SOUL  AND  SENSE.  IN- 
quire  of  F.  M.  Larkin,  Fairfield,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE  —  PURE  BRED  GOLDEN 
Sable  and  White  Collie  puppies  from  highly 
trained  parents.  One  choice  male  $10; 
other  males.  $5  each.  Enterprise  Farm, 
Beatrice,   Neb.  (3 


HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE — FIFTEEN  HEAD 
of  three  year  olds,  all  bred  to  a  registered 
bull.  Having  recently  bought  the  Struve 
herd  of  high  grades,  I  find  myself  over- 
stocked     C.    D.    Brown.   Oxford,    Neb.  (3 


PET  STOCK 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  OF  40  SHETLAND 
ponies  for  sale  at  closing  out  prices.  Spivey, 
Robb  &  Co.,  University  Place,  Neb. 


JJONEY 

CALIFORNIA  HONEY  —  FREIGHT  PRE- 
paid  anywhere  on  trial  before  paying. 
Three  grades.  lO'ic,  11  %C,  12  %c  pound. 
Sample  1 0c.  leaflet  free.  Agents  wanted; 
good  profits:  steady  orders.  Spencer 
Apiaries  Co..   Box  K>9.   Nordhoff,  Calif. 


SEEDS 

SELECT  STOCK  SEED  CORN.  For  par- 
ticulars address    Paul    H.    Quass,  Ashland, 

Neb.  (5 

MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER  SEED  AND 
timothy  seed.  Guaranteed  to  comply  with 
Iowa  seed  law.  Write  for  sample  and  price' 
Hawkeye   Seed   Co.,    Lockridge,    Iowa.  (6 


JLTMBER 

LI  MBER— YOU  CAN  SAVE  25  PER  CENT 
in  buying  direct  from  manufacturer.  Send 
us  your  list  of  material  for  estimate.  Key- 
stone  Lumber   Company.    Tamoca,  Wash. 


TAXING  MORTGAGES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Having  read 
the  articles  on  taxation  by  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Templin,  1  will  add  that  in 
my  judgment  it  would  be  a  pretty 
good  thing  to  amend  the  law  passed 
by  our  last  legislature  so  that  the 
mortgage  holder  shall  be  taxed  for 
his  share  of  the  farm — for  when  one 
has  a  mortgage  on  land  he  owns  just 
that  much  of  said  land.  Why  not 
give  the  county  dads  authority  to  tax 
every  mortgage  put  on  record  contain- 
ing a  tax  clause? 

Hurt  Co.  W.  B.  CALDWELL. 


West  Adams  Co.  (Jan.  11) — We  had  quite 
a  blizzard  and  cold  snap  the  first  of  this 
week.  The  mercury  fell  21  degrees  in  five 
hours  Sunday  morning.  Wheat  was  much 
In  need  of  moisture.  Feeders  ate  having 
corn  shipped  in  by  the  carload.  Stock  U 
doing  well,  with  no  reports  of  disease  near 
us. — Orville   J.  Caldwell. 

South  Brown  Co.  (Jan.  lit  — There  is 
very  little  snow  here  so  far.  but  we  have 
had  a  few  cold  days.  The  morning  of  the 
Gtb  our  thermometer  registered  22  degrees 
below  zero;  however,  it  is  mild  and  beau- 
tiful again  now.  I  hope  all  Nebraska 
farmers  have  passed  resolutions  to  try  and 
raise  better  stock,  better  corn  and  wheat, 
have  better  roads  to  market  same,  and 
encourage  the  children  to  greater  efforts, 
agriculturally  and  educationally,  both  being 
necessary  to  meet  the  present  conditions. 
Prices:     Eggs,  20c;  butter,  22c. — G.  C.  Stufft. 

North  Butler  Co.  (Jan.  5) — The  first  snow 
of  the  winter,  practically,  is  falling  today, 
and  it  Is  coming  pretty  fast  too — four  inches 
already,  and  the  mercury  well  down  to  zero. 
There  have  been  a  good  many  auction  sales 
of  stock  and  farm  machinery  and  more 
"ill  follow.  Good  fair  prices  have  been 
obtained  so  far.  There  is  not  much  hog 
cholera  nor  lung  trouble  now.  Stock  has 
never  done  better  than  this  winter,  but  will 
need  more  hay  now  since  the  snow.  Hay  is 
selling  at  $10  per  ton;  corn,  3Sc  to  40c  and 
not  much  moving:  hogs,  $6.70;  oats,  26c; 
wheat,  73c;  butter,  25c  to  30c;  eggs,  25c. 
— J.  Wagoner. 

Northwest  Clay  Co.  (Jan.  9,  Special)  — 
We  can  no  longer  class  Nebraska  as  a 
summer  resort,  as  the  5th  witnessed  a 
sudden  change.  The  ground  became  white 
with  snow,  with  a  heavy  northeast  wind. 
The  little  snow  flew  here  and  there  hunting 
for  a  resting  place,  which  was  generally 
found  in  the  east  and  west  roads.  Some 
of  these  roads  were  piled  so  full  that  the 
mail  carriers  bad  to  wend  their  way  through 
fields,  yet  the  fall  was  light.  Had  there 
been  from  five  to  eight  inches  the  roads 
would  have  been  impassable.  The  wind 
finally  whipped  due  north  and  a  change  in 
the  temperature  was  at  once  manifest.  The 
mercury  fell  to  2  degrees  below  ere  night. 
10  degrees  below  on  Monday,  and  Wednes- 
day morning  at  five  o'clock  registered  20 
degrees  below,  after  which  it  began  to 
mount  and  by  sunrise  stood  at  16  degrees. 
At  the  same  time  the  wind  veered  to  the 
south,  where  it  remains.  This  change  make? 
more  work  for  the  stockmen. — E.  L.  Hadley 

Colfax  Co.  (Jan.  11) — The  first  really  cold 
weather  of  the  winter  set  in  the  night  of 
the  4th  with  a  snowstorm.  It  snowed  all 
that  night  and  all  the  next  day.  the  ther- 
mometer registering  as  low  as  12  below. 
Up  to  this  time  the  weather  had  been  more 
like  autumn.  Stock  of  all  kinds  did  well 
through  the  cold  spell.  Feed  is  more 
plentiful  this  winter  than  last  and  is  sell- 
ing cheaper.  Fat  stock  is  being  shipped 
out  rapidly  nowadays.  Corn  shelling  Is  the 
order  of  the  day  and  very  little  Is  being 
hauled  to  market,  as  some  feeders  pay  as 
high  as  2  cents  above  market  price.  Sales 
are  numerous  these  days  and  everything 
brings  a  good  price.  Markets:  Eggs,  25c; 
butter.  27c;  wheat.  75c;  corn.  39c:  hogs. 
$6.50. — J.  A.  Sobota. 

Dakota  Co.  (Jan.  9)— We  had  a  little 
snow'  on  the  4th,  which  was  our  coldest 
day — 10  below  zero — but  so  far  the  winter 
has  been  very  mild  and  all  stock  is  doing 
fine.  The  roads  are  in  good  condition. 
Prices:  Hogs.  $7;  eggs,  25c;  butter.  21c. 
— Mrs.   Louis  Brutsche. 

Dawson  Co.  (Jan.  2) — December  was  a 
very  pleasant  month,  with  only  one  snow- 
storm. Farmers  have  turned  their  cattle 
into  the  cornfields,  and  I  have  heard  of 
no  losses  resulting  therefrom.  We  are  all 
through  husking  corn  in  this  locality.  Mar- 
kets: Wheat,  71c;  corn,  40c;  butter,  20c; 
butterfat,    31c;    eggs.    20c. — Eldon  Hanna. 

South  Dixon  Co.  (Jan.  4) — The  month  of 
December  was  beautiful  and"  quiet,  with 
only  two  inches  of  snow  in  all,  and  the 
new  year  was  ushered  in  as  the  old  had 
passed  out.  Fine  weather  prevailed  until 
last  night,  when  another  two  inches  of 
snow  fell  and  there  is  good  prospect  of  a 
regular  Nebraska  winter  for  the  next  few 
months.  'All  the  corn  has  been  gathered 
and  much  of  it  sold,  but  the  bulk  is  held 
by  farmers  for  a  better  price.  Stock  and 
fat  cattle  have  been  doing  well  so  far,  and 
no  hog  cholera  has  been  reported  In  this 
locality.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Elevator  Company  was  held  today 
and  the  manager  reported  a  prosperous 
business  for  the  past  year.  The  company 
has  11S   shareholders. — I.   H.  Weaver. 

Dodge  Co  (Jan.  11,  Special) — On  the  5th 
snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches, 
which  was  a  great  help  to  winter  wheat 
and  alfalfa.  The  temperature  dropped  to 
IS    degrees   below   zero. — A.  Emanuel. 

Franklin  Co.  (Jan.  7) — The  long  con- 
tinued fine  weather  was  broken  by  a  severe 
snowstorm  which  has  been  raging  since 
early  Sunday  morning,  and  the  thermometer 
registered  10  degrees  below  zero  Monday 
morning.  Several  inches  of  snow  fell,  but 
the  high  wind  drifted  it  badly  and  the 
wheat  fields  were  left  nearly  bare  until  last 
night  when  another  light  fall  came  and 
covered  the  ground.  This  will  be  of  material 
benefit   to  the   wheat. — J.   H.  Sheffield. 

West  McPberson  Co.  (Jan.  10) — Our  nice 
weather  of  November  and  December  was 
broken  on  the  5th,  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  one  and  one-half  inches  of 
snow.  On  the  7th  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered 22  degrees  below  zero — the  coldest 
this  winter.  The  severity  of  last  winter 
prompted  special  effort  in  putting  up  bay 
during  the  season,  much  of  which  cannot 
now  be  disposed  of  by  those  having  it  for 
sale,  on  account  of  the  open  range  up  to 
this  time.  Prices:  Shelled  corn,  45c:  butter. 
25c:   butterfat.   27  %c. — M.   R.  Lloyd. 

Merrick  Co.  (Jan.  7,  Special)— We  are 
having  a  blizzard  today  as  a  result  of  a 
three-inch  snow  last  night.  No  losses  have 
yet  been  reported.  Stock  is  in  unusually 
good  condition  for  this  time  of  year,  and 
there  Is  no  blackleg  or  cornstalk  disease 
around  here,  but  a  few  light  cases  of  hog 
cholera  are  reported  here  and  there.  Feed 
Is  very  plentiful,  and  much  prairie  hay  is 
being  shipped  to  eastern  and  southern 
markets.  Prices:  Prairie  hay  in  stack,  $7 
to  $7.50,  on  track.  $11  to  $11.50;  alfalfa  In 
stack.  $9  to  $10:  corn.  40c — Earl  H.  Cowgill. 


North  Nuckolls  Co.  (Jan.  4)— Dry  weather 
has  prevailed  in  this  vicinity  for  the  last 
two  months,  with  only  a  light  skit  of  snow 
^o  far.  Winter  wheat  looks  well  but  needs 
moisture  very  badly.  Corn  husking  is  all 
clone,  the  yield  being  a  little  short  of  ex- 
pectations. A  great  many  hogs  have  died 
of  cholera,  which  in  general  only  affected 
the  younger  ones.  It  is  also  reported  that 
cattle  are  dying  from  stalk  disease.  Cows 
re  selling  at  high  prices,  an  ordinary  milch 
cow  bringing  from  $75  to  $100.  Horses  have 
tlso  advanced  somewhat  as  compared  with 
other  years.  Owing  to  the  open  winter  the 
hay  supply  is  good.— Mack  I.  Koser. 

South  Nuckolls  Co.  (Jan.  7) — We  are  hav- 
ing our  first  winter  for  the  season.  Yester- 
day morning  brought  us  zero  weather  and 
it  began  to  snow.  Four  inches  has  fallen 
and  it  is  still  snowing.  December  was  a 
Very  dry  month.  Some  stock  is  dying  in 
the  fields.  Corn  was  good  in  yield  but  poor 
in  quality.  We  have  plenty  of  feed  of  all 
kinels.  l  ut  no  market  for  cane  or  millet  seed 
The  crcp  is  short — there  was  a  large  acre- 
age, but  not  half  a  crop. — J.  W.  Webber. 

Pierce  Co.  (Jan.  11) — The  month  of  De- 
cember was  not  at  all  bad  except  during 
the  first  week,  when  a  little  snow  fell.  It 
was  quite  cold  here  Christmas  day,  and 
New  Year's  was  pleasant.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  disease  among  hogs  or  cattle  here- 
about, but  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away  in 
my  direction  they  tell  me  hogs  are  dying 
with  some  disease  supposed  to  be  cholera. 
Quite  a  number  of  cattle  are  being  fed,  but 
not  many  hogs.  Markets:  Shelled  corn. 
33c:  oats,  25c;  butter.  20c;  butterfat,  31c; 
eggs.   20c;   hogs,    $G.50. — I.  C.  Barnes. 

Pawnee  Co.  (Jan.  11) — The  last  week 
brought  a  big  change  in  the  weather.  Tues- 
day at  midnight  the  mercury  . registered  25 
degrees  below  zero,  and  the  next  morning 
it  was  20  below.  It  began  to  snow  Sun-_ 
day  and  continued  snowing  and  blowing 
until  Tuesday  morning.  On  Thursday  the 
weather  moderated  considerably.  snow 
melting  on  the  south  side  of  buildings. 
There  is  about  nine  inches  of  snow  on 
the  level,  which  is  fine  for  winter  wheat 
— and    sleighing— H.    V.  Ware. 

Phelps  Co.  (Jan.  11,  Special) — The  week 
opened  with  a  snowstorm — about  two  inches 
fell,  accompanied  by  considerable  wind.  It 
has  also  been  rather  cool.  6  below  zero 
Sunday  and  close  to  the  cipher  every  night 
since,  and  has  not  thawed  to  amount  to 
anything  during  the  entire  week.  The  mow 
was  not  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  pastur- 
ing in  the  cornstalks,  and  most  of  it  blew 
off  the  open  fields. — H.   A.  Robinson. 

Red  Willow  Co.  (Jan.  11,  Special) — The 
threatened  snowstorm  of  my  last  report 
came  all  right — a  roaring  blizzard  with 
about  two  inches  of  snow.  The  mercury 
dropped  to  10  degrees  below  and  has 
hovered  around  zero  ever  since.  This  is 
something  of  a  taste  of  winter  after  our 
fine  weather.  Ice  harvesting  is  now  in 
order. — Phoebe   J.  Taylor. 

Richardson  Co.  (Jan.  7) — This  section  is 
being  visited  by  a  heavy  snowstorm.  Five 
or  six  inches  has  already  fallen  and  It  is 
snowing  toelay.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
season  and  will  certainly  be  a  help  to 
fall  wheat,  which  was  greatly  In  need  of 
moisture. — R.   C.  Davis. 

West  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Jan.  7,  Special)  — 
A  very  radical  change  in  the  weather  oc- 
curred on  the  4th.  After  the  mildest  De- 
cember that  we  have  ever  known  here,  the 
mercury  suddenly  dropped  to  22  and  28 
degrees  below  yesterday  morning,  with  a 
clear  sky.  There  is  now  about  three  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground,  which  will  make 
the  farmers  think  about  taking  stock  out 
of  the  pasture  and  feeding  them.  But  the 
fine  fall  we  have  had  has  surely  been  a 
saver  of  feed.  A  report  has  just  come  in 
from  the  camp  of  the  government  reclama- 
tion project  saying  it  was  42  degrees  be- 
low there  at  six  o'clock  this  morning. — 
R.    A.  Wilder. 

Thurston  Co.  (Jan.  6) — Nine  degrees  be- 
low zero  today,  and  some  snow  on  the 
ground.  Corn  is  all  husked  and  a  great 
deal  going  to  market  at  36c,  though  some 
are  holding  for  a  higher  price.  Not  many 
cattle  are  being  fed.  All  stock  is  doing 
well  and  the  hog  cholera  has  about  sub- 
sided. I\oads  were  fine  up  to  the  4th. 
Winter  wheat  is  in  good  shape.  Some 
farmers  are  making  their  arrangements 
for  the  1913  crop.  There  is  not  much 
sickness  here. — U.  S.  Cornwell. 

Valley  Co.  (Jan.  7) — The  morning  of  the 
5th  came  in  with  a  young  blizzard;  the 
snowfall  was  rather  light  and  hard  to 
estimate  on  account  of  a  high  wind.  It 
was  10  degrees  below  on  the  6th,  and  the 
next  day  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  storm 
over.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  good  health 
and  doing  well:  no  disease  reported.  The 
weather  was  ideal  for  man  and  beast  until 
the  5th.  Many  public  sales  have  been  held 
and  everything  is  selling  sky-high,  espe- 
cially Etock  cattle  and  milch  cows,  also 
draft  horses  and  mules.  Corn  is  all  husked 
and  fodder  shredded;  there  is  plenty  of 
rough  feed.  Very  little  grain  and  stock 
are  going  to  market,  but  many  are  buying 
corn  at  45  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  and 
many  more  will  have  to  buy  corn  before 
another  crop  is  harvested.  —  Joseph  J 
VV.aldmann. 

Wheeler  Co.  (Jan.  10) — We  have  had 
some  winter  weather  during  the  last  few 
days.  It  has  been  down  to  14  and  16  de- 
grees below  zero.  The  ranchmen  are  pay- 
ing 37  cents  for  corn,  which  is  about  2  cents 
above  market  price.  The  sea- on  has 
been  so  mild  and  pleasant  so  far  that 
it  has  not  taken  nearly  as  much  fuel 
and  feed  as  usual. — A.   E.  Johns. 

Yuma  Co.,  Colo.,  (Jan.  7) — December  was 
a  favorable  month  save  for  some  pretty 
high  winds  at  its  close.  January  started  in 
like  winter,  with  a  snow  on  the  4th,  and 
the  last  few  days  have  been  pretty  cold. 
Quite  a  few  have  finished  corn  husking 
and  a  number  have  shelled.  Nearly  every- 
one is  pretty  well  prepared  for  winter. 
Good  corn  is  bringing  a  variety  of  prices 
and  some  are  holding  for  a  still  higher  one. 
So  much  poor  corn  has  been  hauled  to 
feeders  that  the  better  grade  has  been 
left  for  a  better  price.  A  few  cases  of 
cornstalk  disease  have  been  reported. — 
Owen  Critchfield. 

Thomas  Co.,  Kas.,  (Jan.  10) — Everything 
is  covered  with  snow,  but  the  temperature 
is  moderating  now.  The  weeds  held  this 
snow  well,  and  If  present  prospects  are 
fulfilled  we  will  have  a  good  crop  next 
season.  Produce  is  not  very  high  and  but 
little  butterfat  is  going  to  market.  Stock 
is  doing  well  so  far.  Parcel  post  is  already 
being  used,  but  eggs  are  not  going  to 
market  in  that  way — possibly  too  cold. 
— M.  N  Bunker. 
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OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  January' 11,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    19,689    52,479  51,717 

Last   week    17,475    37,991  37,939 

Same  week  last  year.  19,722    68,583  39,313 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Receipts  for  the  week  were 
quite  liberal  and  fully  equal  in  number  to 
those  of  a  year  ago,  while  the  market  was 
in  fair  shape,  closing  about  the  same  as 
the  week  before.  The  surplus  of  heavy 
beeves  at  all  market  points  continues.  In 
order  to  cheapen  their  purchases  buyers  are 
inclined  to  pick  up  the  lighter  and  cheaper 
cattle,  thus  for  some  time  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  narrow  the  range  between  good 
heavy  beeves  and  the  light  and  short-fed 
grades.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to   prime   beeves  $8,50  0)9.25 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8.00@8.50 

Fair   to    good   beeves   7.25(5)7.90 

Common    to    fair   beeves   6.25@7.25 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock— From  a  seller's 
standpoint  the  market  was  very  satisfac- 
tory throughout  the  week,  better  grades 
closing  anywhere  from  strong  to  10  and 
15  cents  higher,  while  the  less  desirable 
kinds  were  steady.  Demand  from  both 
packers  and  outside  buyers  was  good  and 
supplies  met  with  ready  sale.  Calves  were 
good  sellers,  the  top  being  $9  practically 
every  day.  It  takes  good  calves,  however, 
to  bring  that  figure.  Bulls  and  calves  also 
moved  very  freely  at  steady  prices.  Closing 
quotations: 

Good   to   choice  heifers  $6.00@7.10 

Good   to   choice  cows   5.50@fi.50 

Fair   to    good    grades   4.50S)5.35 

Canners    and    cutters   3.25@4.25 

Veal   calves    6.00@9.00 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   4.25@6.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders  —  The  severe  cold 
weather  and  blizzard  naturally  reduced  the 
country  demand  for  stockers  and  feeders, 
especially  the  former,  and  stock  cattle 
eased  off  a  little  in  consequence.  On  the 
other  hand  good  feeders  were  in  fair  de- 
mand and  later  in  the  week  were  very 
brisk  sellers  at  good,  strong  prices,  until 
at  the  close  they  were  quite  as  strong  as 
the  week  before  and  as  high  as  they  have 
been  at  any  time.  All  in  all,  the  trade  for 
the  week  was  very  satisfactory  and  better 
than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected 
in  view  of  the  unfavorable  weather.  Clos- 
ing quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.25@8.00 

Good    to    choice    feeders   6.50@7.00 

Fair    to    good    feeders   5.80@6.40 

Common   to   fair  feeders   5.00  @ 5.75 

Stock    cows   and   heifers   4.50@6.25 

Hogs 

The  receipts  were  heavier  than  at  any 
time  for  four  weeks,  but  16.000  less  than 
for  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  while  the 
market  closed  about  5  cents  lower  than  the 
previous  week.  On  Saturday  prices  paid 
varied  from  $6.75  to  $7.30,  but  the  majority 
of  sales  were  made  at  $7.10  and  $7.15.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  market  for  the  first  five  days: 
Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Jan  fi.  .  .$7.05-30  $6.85-25  $7.00-25  $7.12% 
Jan.  7.  .  .  7.10-30  6.75-20  7.00-20  7.10% 
Jan.  8.*.  i  7.10-35  6.80-25  7.10-20  7.13% 
Jan.  9...  7.15-35  6.90-25  7.15-20  7.16 
Jan.  10...  7.20-40  6.90-35  7.15-35  7.23% 
Sheep 

Liberal  receipts,  with  a  sharp  advance 
In  prices  all  along  the  line,  featured  the 
week's  trade.  The  general  quality  of  lambs 
and  aged  sheep  was  very  good  and  in  a 
measure  enabled  salesmen  to  get  the  highest 
prices  of  the  season.  Yearlings  reached 
the  highest  point  made  In  1912.  Good  to 
prime  lambs  showed  an  improvement  of 
from  40  to  50  cents  a  hundred,  and  the  top 
price  of  $8.90  for  the  week  and  the  reason 
was  the  highest  mark  touched  on  the  local 
market  since  May,  when  $10.45  was  paid. 
Some  Mexican  yearlings  sold  as  high  as 
$8.  being  75  cents  above  the  previous  week's 
close.  The  best  fat  ewes  sold  50  cents 
higher  than  the  Saturday  before.  Closing 
quotations : 

Lambs,    good   to  choice  $8.50@8.90 

Lambs,    fair   to   good   8.00@8.50 

Yearlings,    light    7.50® 8.00 

Yearlings,    heavy    7.00% 7.50 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   5.75@6.20 

Wethers,   fair  to  good   5.50(g) 5.75 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   4.75@5.10 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   4.50 (8)4. 75 

Cull   sheep   and  bucks   2.50@3.25 

THE  FABMER'S  INVOICE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  Mr.  Pugs- 
ley's  article  on  bookkeeping  for  the 
holiday  number  he  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  simple  invoice  plan. 
Possibly  few  farmers  realize  how  easy 
it  is  for  them  to  have  a  very  good 
idea  of  what  they  have  made  during 
the  past  year,  but  it  is  really  quite 
simple,  and  I  have  been  doing  it  for 
over  twenty  years. 

Almost  any  farmer  can  sit  in  the 
house  on  a  winter  evening  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  take  an  invoice  of  his 
stock,  tools,  grain,  feed,  and  other 
things  of  value,  also  his  money, 
credits,  and  indebtedness;  then  when 
he  takes  his  invoice  the  following 
year  he  will  know  very  nearly  what 
he  has  made  or  lost. 

I  would  advise  a  very  conservative 
valuation  of  the  stuff — what  it  would 
bring  in  cash  on  short  notice.  Then 
by  studying  the  various  invoices  he 
will  learn  many  things  that  otherwise 
be  might  miss.  I  think,  too,  that  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  figure  once  in  a 
while  on  what  it  costs  to  produce 
certain  crops,  also  what  returns  are 
realized  by  feeding  the  different  kinds 
of  stock.  While  this  method  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  it  affords  much  sat- 
isfaction and  some  profit;  in  fact,  it 
pays  better  than  anything  the  farmer 
can  do,  considering  the  time  spent. 

Clay  Co.  A.  P.  VAN  KIRK. 

In  ordering  garden  seeds  this  year 
don't  forget  to  include  a  few  packets 
of  flower  seeds  for  the  good  wife  to 
plant  about  the  premises. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  (1.00. 

Gate  in  Line  Fence 

A  and  B  own  adjoining  farms  and 
A  owns  the  division  fence  but  told 
B  to  build  half  of  it.  This  fall  B  put 
in  a  few  posts  and  some  staples  and 
in  so  doing  fastened  shut  a  gate  that 
A  had  put  in  the  division  fence,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  opened.  Is  A  en- 
titled to  a  gate  in  the  line  fence  when 
he  owns  it? — Subscriber,  Hall  Co. 

The  statute  requires  that  each  party 
must  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  a 
division  fence.  Neither  party  would 
be  entitled  to  have  a  gate  in  the  line 
fence  unless  it  opened  on  a  public 
road.  In  the  case  stated  A  could 
not  maintain  a  gate  opening  into  B's 
field  without  B's  consent. 


Magazine  Agent  Not  Liable 

In  case  of  the  failure  of  a  publish- 
ing company,  can  anyone  who  sub- 
scribed for  the  publication  through 
an  agency  compel  said  agency  to 
make  good  the  loss?  And  if  the 
agent's  catalog  should  state  that  he 
does  not  hold  himself  liable  for  the 
failure  of  any  publisher,  would  that 
change  the  situation?— J.  W.,  Indiana. 

No.  If  the  magazine  was  being 
issued  when  the  subscription  was 
taken,  the  agent  would  not  be  liable. 
Of  course  if  the  magazine  or  publish- 
ing company  had  gone  out  of  business 
before  your  subscription  was  taken 
the  agent  would  be  liable;  otherwise 
not,  unless  there  is  a  special  statute  in 
your  state  making  the  agent  liable  in 
case  of  failure  of  his  principal. 


Landlord's  Notice  to  Vacate 

During  my  first  year  on  this  farm  I 
rented  under  contract,  but  for  the 
second  and  third  years  no  contract 
was  made,  the  owner  simply  promis- 
ing me  the  place;  then  on  October  8, 
1912,  he  sent  notice  that  I  must  vacate 
by  March  1,  1913.  Is  that  a  legal 
notice? — Reader. 

The  law  in  this  state  is  as  follows: 
Where  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  is 
created  by  holding  over  and  accept- 
ance of  rent,  tenancy  can  only  be 
terminated  by  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  express  or  implied,  or  by 
notice  of  six  calendar  months,  end- 
ing with  the  period  of  the  year  at 
which  tenancy  commenced.  The 
owner  under  the  law  stated  should 
have  given  you  six  full  months'  notice. 


Lien  for  Stallion  Service 

A  keeps  a  stallion  and  breeds  a 
mare  for  B.  A's  bill  reads  that  if 
mare  changes  hands,  service  fee  be- 
comes due  at  once.  B's  mare  is  to 
be  sold  in  satisfaction  of  a  mortgage. 
Does  A's  claim  receive  preference 
over  the  mortgage  under  the  laws  of 
Nebraska?— M.  H.  S.,  Howard  Co. 

A  has  no  lien  on  the  mare,  but  the 
statute  provides  that  the  owner  of  a 
stallion  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the 
get  of  such  stallion  for  a  period  of 
nine  months  after  the  birth  of  same 
for  the  payment  of  services  of  the 
stallion,  provided  the  owner  of  the 
stallion  files  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk  in  the  county  in  which  such 
get  is  owned  a  description  of  the 
same,  with  date  of  birth,  within  120 
days  after  the  birth  thereof.  Such 
lien  may  be  foreclosed  at  any  time 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  chattel 
mortgage  is  foreclosed. 


"  Form  of  Deed 

A  warranty  deed  is  drawn  to  "John 
Jones  and  Mary  Jones,  jointly  or 
severally."  If  one  of  these  parties 
should  die,  would  the  survivor  hold 
a  clear  title  to  the  property?  If  not, 
how  should  the  deed  be  drawn?  John 
and  Mary  are  husband  and  wife  and 
citizens  of  Nebraska. — Subscriber. 

The  form  which  you  present  is  not 
sufficient  to  vest  a  clear  title  in  the 
surviving  grantee.  A  proper  form 
would  be  as  follows: 

"The  express  intention,  purpose  and 
condition  of  this  deed  of  conveyance 
agreed    to    and    covenanted   by  all 

parties  hereto  is  that  said   

and   ,  who  are  husband  and 

wife,  take  and  hold  said  premises 
and  every  part  thereof  by  entirety  as 
joint  tenants,  and  that  upon  the  death 
of  either  of  said  grantees  prior  to  the 
death  of  the  other,  the  absolute  title 
in  fee  simple  in  and  to  the  whole  of 
said  premises  shall  vest  in  the  sur- 
viving grantee,  his  or  her  heirs  and 
assigns,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heirs 
and  assigns  of  the  deceased  grantee, 


A  Rest  for  Your  Wife 


Have  you  thought  what  a  few  hours  pleasure  a  day 

would  mean  to  your  wife?    How  she  would  enjoy  it — 

how  much  good  it  would  do  her  ?  She  can  have  it  when 
you  replace  hired  hands  with  a 


Tractor 


15-30  h.p. 

This  tractor  will  cut  down  your  work  and  build  up  your 
profits.  It  will  make  all  your  work  easier  and  do  it  better. 
It  will  do  your  work  when  it  should  be  done. 

A  GasPull  Tractor  will  cut  out  a  lot  of  hired  hands — your 
wife  will  have  fewer  beds  to  make — fewer  dishes  and  clothes 
to  wash.  Think  it  over — see  if  a  GasPull  wouldn't  help  both 
you  and  your  wife. 

We  have  a  Data-book,  No.  352 — it's  full  of  valuable  hints 
about  farming  and  the  GasPull.    A  card  will  bring  ii  to  you. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Power- Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN 
Home  Office:  LaPorte,  Ind. 
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Don't  Feed  Your  Last  Year's  Crops 
Into  Idle  Horses  This  Winter 


Sell  your  extra  horses  and  farm  with 
an  Avery  "Light-Weight"  Tractor  and 
"Self-Lift"  Plow.  Don't  keep  idle  horses 
any  longer  standing  around  eating  their 
heads  off. 

Agricultural  statistics  show  that  farm 
horses  average  only  about  100  full  days 
work  a  year.  The  other  265  days  time 
you  have  to  feed  them  just  the  same — 
all  for  nothing. 

You  can't  afford  this  expense— this 
waste — when  fuel  for  the  Avery  Gas  and 
Oil  Tractor  coats  leas  than  horse  feed.  And 


Write  for  Sold  on  Approval 


that  shows  how  any  man  on  a  small  or  iaree  si: 
12-25  H.  P.  Baby  Avery  Tra 
pulls  5  to  6  plows;  and  the  big  40 


this  means  when  working.   When  idle  a 
Tractor  costs  you  nothing  for  fuel. 
An  Avery  Tractor  and  Plow  Cuts 
Cost  of  Plowing  in  Half 

Also  saves  you  money  in  discing,  har- 
rowing, seeding,  harvesting,  hauling  and 
other  farm  work.  Proved  by  definite  cost 
records  kept  by  owners  of  Avery  Outfits. 
Makes  farming  easier.  Enables  you  to 
raise  bigger  crops  by  doing  your  work 
better  and  quicker  at  just  the  right  time. 

Don't  stop  with  the  few  facts  we  can 
give  you  in  this  small  space. 

Terms  and  Avery  Tractor  Book 

Tells  about  the  little 


fara 


can  farm  with  power. 
.  ulls  3 
pulls  8  to  10  plows. 


12-25  H.  P.  Baby  Avery  Tractor  built  for  small  farms— pulls  3  to  4  plows;  the  medium  size  20-35  H.  P. 

Explains  how  the  wonderfully  "Lijyht- 


H.  P.\  . 

eight"  of  Avery  Tractors  enables 
them  to  travel  on  any  ground  in  fit 
condition  to  be  worked  with  horses 
and  why  they  don't  pack  the  ground 
and  waste  fuel  like  the  heavy  weight 
tractors  do.  Shows  why  Avery  Tract- 
ors are  the  simplest  tractors  built. 
Describes  the  Wonderful  Avery  No- 
Man  Automatic  "Self-Lift"  Plow  that 
does  away  with  a  plowman, saves  hard 
backbreaking  work  and  saves  time. 
You  or  your  boy  can  run  an  Avery 
Outfit  alone.  Tells  about  the  Avery 
Company's  Policy  of  Sel^ng  on  ap- 
proval at  low  prices  and  backing  up 
_  With  strong  guarantees.  Write  today 
for  1913  complete  Avery  Tractor  Book  with  Power  Farming  Facts  and  Complete  Selling  Plan.  Address 
AVERY  COMPANY*  1439  Iowa  Street*  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Also  manufacturers  »f  Avery  Undermounted  Steam  Traction  Engines,  "Yellow'Fellow"  Grain 
Threshers  and  Gasoline  Farm  Trucks, 


^old 
on  Ap- 
proval 
and  Fully 
Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Com- 
plete Power  Farm- 
ing Facts  and  Avery 
Selling  Plan. 


AVERY 

light-Weight" 
Tractor  and 
SelfLifTPlow 


Towers'  Surface 


Proves  Worth  by  Twenty-five  Years'  Success. 

It  employs  the  most  approved  method  of  preparing  a  seed 
bed,  furnishes  culture  that  kills  the  weeds,  provides  a 
dust  mulch  which  holds  moisture  and  feeds 
and  preserves  crop  roots — stirring-  all  surface 
between  the  rows.    To  increase  yield  and 
quick  maturity  of  corn,  cotton,  potatoes, 
etc.,  be  sure  your   1913   cultivator  has 
"TOWER"  on  the  tongue. 
Let  us  mail  you  free  illustrated  "Treatise  on  Corn 
Culture."    Write  today.    Address  the  mamufacturers, 

J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co.,  94th  St.,Mendota,  111. 


stem 


the  same  in  all  respects  as  if  this 
deed  of  conveyance  were  made  to 
such  surviving  grantees,  his  or  her 
heirs  or  assigns." 


It  is  reported  that  more  than 
100,000    southern    farmers    were  en- 


rolled in  the  farm  demonstration  work 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  in 
the  southern  states.  The  effect  of  the 
work  has  been  to  cause  a  greater 
diversification  of  crops — more  clover, 
alfalfa,  cowpeas,  beans  and  grass — 
and  increased  attention  to  livestock. 
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MarpisWheat 

§  WinnerOf  The 
I  NewYorkland  Exposition 
%*nOOOVriie/ 

A  new  variety,  yields  more  per 
acre,  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than 
Red  Fife.   Originated  at  Otta- 
\va    Exper.    Sta..   Can.    Our  seed  is 
Canadian  grow  n  and  the  purest  and  fin- 
est seed  wheat  obtainable    Our  p  ice  is 
f.o.b.  Minneapolis,  and  includes  bags.  No 
duty  to  pay.    Bu.  $.1.0";  2  bu.,  at  $2.90;  10 
bu..  ai  $2.85.    This  wheat,  as  well  as  a 
full  line  of 

Sterlin£$eeds 

Sold  By 15000 Merchants 

If  no  dealer  in  your  vicinit"  sells  our 
seeds,  write  to  us  and  we  w"'flll  your 
orders.  We  ha  ve  the  largest,  mplete 
line  of  seeds  in  the  United  States. 

Write  For  1913  Catalogue 

This  book  contains  144  pages  filled 
with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  seed  best  worth  growing.  This 
expensive  book  Is  mailed  only  to  those 
who  request  it.  We  are  glad  to  send 
it.  without  obligation  on  your  part, 
to  any  address. 

NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO. 

SEEDSMEN 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


EEDS 

Reliable  and  Full  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

L  Made  to  build  New  Business.  Atrial  1 
I  will  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

'  PRIZE  COLLECTION 

worm  lie;  Lettuoi-,  12  kinds,  worth  15c; 
Tomatoes,  11  the  finest,  worth  20c;  Turnip, 
7  splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  best  varieties.  . 
worth  15c;  10  Spring  Flowprinff  Bulbs,  worth] 
^  25c— 65  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1.00. 
~~  GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
'  Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive 
this  valuable  collection  ol  seeds  postpaid,  to- 
gether with  my  big  instructive,  beautiful 
Seed  and  Plant  Rook,  tells  all  about  Buck- 
)  bee's  "  Full  of  U£e"  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

H.W.  BlICKBEE 

Rocklord  Seed  Farm*  " 
Farm  881    Rocklord,  llllnoil 


ALFALFA 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  IT 

Get  Our  New  Book  Free 

You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your  farm.  We  tell  you  how 
In  our  Alfnlfa  Book.  We  prove  to  you  you  can  grow  Al- 
falfa on  land  where  it  has  not  grown  belore,  where  peo- 
ple think  now  it  can't  be  prown.  Prove  also  how  to 
double  present  crops  of  Alfalfa,  no  ma  tter  where  grown. 
Thu  book  tells  the  secret  of' inoculation  (by  the  famous 
Nobbe-Hlltner  Process)  which  yon  Iiave  got  to  have 
before  you  can  grow  it  at  all.  Here's  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  you  can  raise— do  not  miss  big  Alfalfa 

f profits  for  lack  of  the  knowledge  this  Book  contains.  The 
nformatlon  in  It  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you. 

ALFALFA  BOOK  FREE 

Send  today— it  wont  cost  you  a  cent.  Book  is  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  farmers— free  to  those  really  in- 
terested. Jammed  lull  from  cover  to  cover  with  the 
Alfalfa  information  you  want.  Teils  why  you  failed. 
Tells  how  to  succeed  big.  Gives  information  on  need- 
ing and  tillage  and  the  wonderful  results  users  have 
had.  Why  not  start  a  noil  enriching;  campaign  on  your 
farm?  We  tell  you  how  to  meet  your  particular  soil 
conditions — how  to  get  a  fine  stand  of  Alfalfa.  Send  for 
book  now.  tALLniV'V  liI«IK.. BOWMAN  CO., 
Box  404  -A,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


The  sower 
has  no  second  chance. 
A  good  beginning  is  the 
only  safe  rule;   put  your 
faith  in  the  best  seeds  you 
can  buy.    Ferry's  have  had  the 
highest  reputation  for  over  50 
years.    For  sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  reauett. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

SEEDS 


Big  1913  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Great  Premium  List 
—  All  FREE 

can  buy  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  PI 
and  Nursery  Stock  at  lowest  prices,  and  get 
valuable  premiums  for  the  home,  kitchen  or 
farm  free.  Our  offers  for  1913  are  the  choicest 
and  most  liberal  in  our  37  years'  history. 

Succeed  with  Salzer's  Seeds 
For  10c  we  mall  bis  packages  of  Salzer's  fa- 
mous Alf-.ilfa  Clover.  Rejuvenated  White  Bo- 
nanza Oats,  Silver  King  Barley,  and  many 
other  packages  fiue  farm  seeds. 
Flo  w.--r  seed  collect  ion  —six  generous  packages 
— brilliant  bloomers,  14c.  Vegetable  seed  col- 
lection— six  bie  packages— enough  Tor  a  good 
garden— 16c.  Both  collections  for 96c, or  send 
30c  and  we  add  new  Earliest  Red  Riding  Hood 
ato  Novelty,  alonecosting  15c. 

LSalzerSeedCo.,  129S.g1h  91,  LaCrosse.Wls, 


T_T 

n 

C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Fruit  Growers  to  Organize 

The  fruit    growers  of  eastern  Ne 
braska  have  for  some  time  felt  that, 
an  organization  was  needed  througl 
which  the  rapidly  increasing  product 
of  this   section   might  be  marketed 
more  satisfactorily  and  economically 
The   past  season's  very   large  crop 
being  thrown  on  the  market  to  com 
pete  with  a  production  of  the  whole 
country,  which  was  above  the  aver 
age,  and  with  the  prices  lower,  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  a  strong 
organization.    As  a  result  a  meeting 
of  fruit  growers  was  called  at  Auburn 
for  January  2  to  take  steps  toward 
an  organization.    About   thirty  men 
representing  twenty-one  orchards  of 
Lancaster,  Cass,  Otoe,  Nemaha,  Rich- 
ardson   and    Johnson    counties,  re 
sponded  to  the  call. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
one  o'clock  by  J.  T.  Swan  of  Auburn 
Hon.  E.  M.  Pollard  of  Nehawka  and 
Val  Keyser  of  Fairbury  were  elected 
temporary  chairman  and  secretary 
respectively.  Mr.  Pollard  took  the 
chair  and  outlined  the  manner  in 
which  a  properly  managed  fruit 
growers'  association  could  benefit  the 
producers.  He  then  called  on  each 
grower  present  for  his  ideas  of  organ 
ization  and  how  the  association  would 
most  tenefit  the  growers.  Following 
are  some  of  the  benefits  suggested 
by  co-operation: 

It  enables  small  growers  to  ship  in 
car  lots.  The  crop  may  be  distributed 
to  prevent  gluts  in  the  market.  It 
makes  possible  better  business  meth- 
ods in  dealing  with  fruit  buyers 
transportation  companies,  etc.  It  gen- 
erally brings  better  equipment,  such 
as  cold  storage  plants,  etc.,  for  han- 
dling the  fruit  crop  of  a  section.  It 
insures  better  care  of  orchards.  It 
brings  about  uniform  grading  and 
better  packing.  It  helps  to  solve  the 
labor  problems  in  harvesting  the  crop 
and  an  association  can  usually  pur- 
chase packages  for  its  members  to 
a  better  advantage  than  they  can  do 
so  individually. 

Charles  Dickinson  of  Lincoln,  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  with 
association  work  in  Iowa,  outlined 
somewhat  in  detail  the  practice  of  an 
organization  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. He  suggested  a  central  or- 
ganization through  which  all  local 
organizations,  which  should  be  aux- 
iliaries of  the  central  association, 
should  sell  their  fruit.  Mr.  Dickinson 
said  that  one  essential  to  the  success 
of  such  an  organization  is  that  there 
should  be  no  secrets  between  officers 
and  members;  that  the  books  of  the 
association  should  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  a  board  of  directors  at 
all  times  and  each  individual's  account 
open  to  his  inspection  at  any  time. 

The  chairman  was  authorized  to 
appoint  fifteen  men  to  act  with  the 
temporary  chairman  and  secretary  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and 
rules  to  govern  such  an  organization. 
This  committee  was  instructed  to 
meet  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  at  the 
auditorium  in  Lincoln,  Thursday  after- 
noon, January  23.  The  chairman  will 
then  call  a  later  meeting  of  the  fruit 
growers  where  this  committee  may  re- 
port and  the  organization  be  perfected. 

A  poll  of  the  meeting  at  Auburn 
brought  forth  the  following  facts: 
Twenty-one  orchard  concerns  of  east- 
ern Nebraska  were  represented.  The 
total  acreage  represented  by  these  men 
was  1,515  and  the  output  for  1912  was 
78,805  barrels,  or  236,415  bushels.  The 
smallest  orchard  represented  was 
four  acres,  operated  by  C.  S.  Snyder 
of  Brownville.  The  largest  was  that 
of  the  Shubert  Brothers  of  Shubert, 
which  comprised  350  acres  and  pro- 
duced 60,000  bushels  this  year.  E.  M. 
Pollard  of  Nehawka  gave  his  acreage 
as  176  and  a  production  for  1912  of 
20,000  bushels;  J.  T.  Swan  of  Auburn. 
160  acres,  30,000  bushels;  Duncan  & 
Hesseltine  of  Peru,  156  acres,  15,000 
bushels.  Seven  acres  produced  2,500 
bushels  of  apples  for  W.  K.  Blunt  of 
Auburn,  or  an  average  of  500  bushels 
per  acre.  The  larger  growers  were 
represented  at  this  meeting  and  the 
average  acreage  of  those  present  was 
seventy-two,   showing  that  the  man 


FARM  SEE 


Choicest  varieties  of  Seed  Oats.Wbeat.Spring  Rye 
Speltz.  Barley,  Cane.  Seed  Corn,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  Clover  Seed,  Potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  field, 
trass  and  garden  seeds.  Large  illustrated  catalor 
of  (Treat  value  to  farmers  »Ve«».  Mention  tnls  pape- 
/Gr?i?  §teef  Co.,  Uept      ges  Moines,  Iowa. 


who  really  means  business  favors 
organization. 

But  it  is  the  small  grower  who  is 
most  benefited  by  co-operation,  be 
cause  he  does  not  have  sufficient  fruit 
oftentimes  to  ship  in  carlots  and  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  local  buyers  or 
he  must  pay  local  freight.  By  allow- 
ing the  organization  to  handle  his 
fruit  for  him  he  pays  the  same  freight 
rates  as  the  large  grower  and  his 
fruit  finds  the  best  markets  as  well 
Those  present  were  but  a  handful  of 
the  growers  of  eastern  Nebraska,  but 
they  expressed  confidence  that  a  large 
part  of  the  growers  would  affiliate  as 
soon  as  good  organizations  were  per 
fected.  They  felt  that  something  had 
been  started  that  would  result  in 
nrofit  to  the  fruit  growers  of  eastern 
Nebraska  and  would  help  to  build 
up  the  industry  and    that    part  of 

LAWS  FOR  CO-OPERATORS 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Omaha  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Farmers'  Grain 
nnd  Livestock  Association  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  that  organization 
made  three  important  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  to  encourage  and 
support  co-operative  effort.  The  first 
of  these  relates  to  the  installation  of 
transfer  switches  by  railroads  at 
junction  points;  the  second  to  amend- 
ing the  law  defining  co-operation  so 
that  co-operative  organizations  may 
distribute  profits  to  both  members  and 
non-members  in  proportion  to  the 
patronage  furnished;  and  the  third 
to  an  amendment  to  the  anti-discrim- 
ination law  of  Nebraska,  placing  the 
responsibility  for  enforcing  that  law 
upon  the  attorney  general  of  the 
state.  Following  is  the  full  text  of 
the  resolutions  presented  by  the 
legislative  committee  and  adopted  by 
the  state  association: 

Resolved:  First  —  That  the  Ne- 
braska State  Farmers'  Grain  and 
Livestock  Association  requests  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  the  coming 
legislature  requiring  all  railroad 
companies  doing  business  in  Nebraska 
to  connect  their  rails  with  every  other 
railroad  at  all  junction  points  and  to 
require  the  railroad  companies  to 
route  freight  through  by  the  shortest 
route,  when  requested  by  the  shipper, 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  distance 
tariff  in  force  over  any  single  line  for 
like  distance,  or  not  exceeding  the 
published  tariff  rates  of  any  railroad 
operating  in  Nebraska  for  like  distance. 

Second — That   the   Nebraska  State 
Farmers'  Grain  and  Livestock  Associ-  \ 
ation  asks  the  amendment  of  the  Ne-  j 
braska   co-operative    law    passed    in 1 
April,  1910,  by  adding  the  words  "or  j 
to    members    and    other    customers"  i 
after  the  word  "members"  in  Section  \ 
1  of  said  law.    The  amended  definition 
would  read  as  follows:     Section  1. — 
For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  the  words 
co-operative  company,  corporation  or  , 
association'  are  defined   to   mean   a , 
company,  corporation  or  association 
which  authorizes  the  distribution  of 
its  earnings  in  part,  or  wholly,  on 
the  basis  of,  or  in  proportion  to,  the 
amount  of  property  bought  from  or 
sold  to  members,  or  to  members  and 
other    customers,    or    of   labor  per- 
formed, or  other  service  rendered  to 
the  corporation." 

Third — That  we  respectfully  request 
the  legislature  to  pass  an  amendment 
to  the  Nebraska  "unfair  discrimina- 
tion" law,  similar  to  Section  2  of  the 
South  Dakota  statute  on  the  same 
subject,  making  it  obligatory  on  the 
attorney  general  of  the  state  to  en- 
force the  said  law  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  the  South  Dakota  statute, 
whic'.i  reads  as  follows:  Section  2. — 
Duty  of  Attorney  General — If  com- 
plaint shall  be  made  to  the  attorney 
general  that  any  corporation  is  guilty 
of  unfair  discrimination  as  defined  by 
this  act,  he  shall  investigate  such 
comj.iaint  and  for  that  purpose  he  may 
subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths, 
take  testimony  and  require  the  pro- 
ducing of  books  or  other  documents, 
and,  if  in  his  opinion  sufficient 
grounds  exist  therefore,  he  may  prose- 
cute an  action  in  the  name  of  the 
state  in  the  proper  court  to  annul  the 
charter  or  revoke  the  permit  of  such 
corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
to  permanently  enjoin  such  corpora- 
tion from  doing  business  in  this  state, 
and  if  in  such  action  the  court  shall 
find  that  such  corporation  is  guilty 
of  unfair  discrimination  as  defined  by 
this  act,  such  court  shall  annul  the 
charter  or  revoke  the  permit  of  such 
corporation,  and  may  permanently 
enjoin  it  from  transacting  business 
In  this  state.  O.  G.  SMITH, 

C.  VINCENT, 

Committee. 


EXPERIENCE  UNNECESSARY 

A  child  can  apply  Formaldehyde, 
the  wondertul  germ  killer  that  has 
many  uses  upon  the  farm  and  in 
the  home.  It  is  absolutely  the  best 
treatment  for  seed  grain  smuts  and 
potato  scab,  in  practice. 

FOfiMMD£ffyPE 

*  *Wfie  Farmer's  Triend 

positively  destr  oys  all  forms  of  smuts, 
rust  and  fungous  growths,  insuring 
a  full  yield — you  take  no  chances. 
Formaldehyde  is  sold  in  pound 
bottles  for  35  cents  at  your  dealer. 
Write,  to  us  for  illustrated  32 
page  pamphlet— &  tells  you  how 
to  sucessfully  use  Formaldehyde. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  St.  N=w  York 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 

and  How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.   It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  235,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Sweet  Glover 

^■w    Feeds  Stock  and  Land 

*r  Bos-fc  of  All 

As  a  fertilizer  of  wornout  or  sandy  soil. 
Sweet  Clover  is  absolutely  unequalled.  Don't 
take  all  the  goodness  out  of  the  land  without 
putting;  anything  back.  Sow  Sweet  Clover  on 
the  Sand  Hills  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
and  get  a  bumper  crop. 

Cattle  pastured  on  Sweet  Clover  will  fatten  as  if 
fed  on  specially  prepared  food.  Sown  in  the  orchard 
between  trees,  it  loosens  the  soil  and  promotes 
growth.  Ploughed  under. Sweet  Clover  will  increase 
your  crops  from  60  to  100  per  cent. 

Write  for  prices  on  Sweet  Clover, 
Alfalfa  and  Sand  Vetch 

Griswold  Seed  Co.,  153  S.  10th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Onion 


85c  per  lb. 


and  up 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  olournew  crop  onion 

seed;  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  cm 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free.  All  kinds  of  garden  seeds 
nt  wholesale  prices  and  freight  -'epaid. 
Henry  Field  Seed  Co..     Box  '3  [  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


CLOVER 


CHEAP 


Now  is  the 
 Time  to  Buy 

Prices  bound  to  be  higher  later.  Buy  before  a'dvance 
and  save  money.  Writetoday  forspeciallow  price  and 
free  samples  of  our  Pure  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Reclean- 
ed  Tested  Cloverand  Timothy  Seed.  Have  alfalfa,  alsikc, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  Write  us  now. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,       Box    106,       Clarinda,  Iowa 


Absolutely  pare,  free  of  weeds,  *igoi  

bardy.  northern  grown,  non-irrigated, 
kind  that  will  grow  on  yoar  land. 
Sold  on  approval.  Gel  free  samples 

and  caltoral  instructions :  big  ted 
cataloe  and  wholesale  price  lists. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.. 

B^x  13    Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


LM&SILPHUR  HYDROMETER  W$£2T 

CARBONDALfTlNSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondale,  Pa. 


EEDS 


Best  Grown.  10  Varieties,  Burbank's  Floral 
Gems.  10  sorts  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  and  6 
^r^B      B  Fairy  Koses  (seeds)  a!)  forlOc.  6pae!>ets 
vegetable  seeds  10c.  Catalog  and  put.  Giant 
Fansies  free.  A.  C.  Anderson. Box  35  Columbus.  Neb. 
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TO 


FREE 


Instructive  64-page 
illustrated  catalogue 

Brimful  of  what  you 
want  to    know  about 
getting    bigger  better 
results  from    the  soil. 
Describes    the  most 
efficient    farm  and 


garden  tools  ever  invented- 

Manet  Jr 

No  4|   Planet  Jr  Combined  Hil 


rNo  4  I   Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill 
and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultiva 
I  tor  and  Plow  sows  seed  accurately  and 
^  works  quickly,  easily,  thoroughly. 
k55  other  tools  described  include  seeders,  wheel 
^hoes,  horse  hoes,  harrows  and  two-horse, 
^cultivators.  Send  postal  today. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

,Boxll06LPliila,  Pa 


9 


000  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
'  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
'not  0.  K. — money  refunded1 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
H.  SHUMWAY,     Rockford,  Illinois 


AT  IT 

OVER  28  YEARS 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've  been  selling 
"Seeds  and  Plants  that  Grow."   I've  been 
selling  them  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices 
— no  agents'  commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 

Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

is  now  ready.   Send  for  it.    It's  the  result  of  27  years' 

experience.  Lists  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  farm,  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  Quotes  lowest  prices,  no  agents'  commission  to  pay. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  bargains.  Apples  8c  each  ;  Cherry  Ho  each ; 
Hum  l&oeaob;  Catalpa  tipeoioea  seedlings  8-12  incb  $1.75  per  1000. 
C  DCP  I  Al  6«  pbt.Mlied  Colors  Petunias;  lOepkt. 
vrCUIML  Ex.  Fine  Mixed  Pansles;  HVptt.  (Jiaot 
IHa  Aft  AO*  Single  Pinks;  be  pkt.  Finest  Mixed 
•  Uw  UIICI   Poppies.  30«  worth  for  10c,  postpaid. 

Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard.  1  pay  freight  on 
$10.00  tree  orders.  Send  for  catalog,  see  my  prices.  A  postal  brings  it. 
German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Box  145  Beatrice,  Neb. 


NURSERY  SNAPS 

50  Concord  Crapes, $1 
10  Budded  Cherry*, $1 

Hardy,  vigorous  stock  Is 
guaranteed.  We  quote  al  1 
nursery  goods  at  right 
prices — our  reputation  Is 
based  on  shipping  only 
thrifty  stock.  Send  for  26c 
Due  Bllland  Catalog.  Free 

Falrbury  Nurseries 

Box  P         Faibbuet,  Neb. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock 
and  Seeds 

Best  qualities  and  varieties  of  seeds, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits 
and  evergreens.  Bargains  in  strawberry  and 
other  plants,  via  Parcels  Post.  Prices  less 
than  y2  of  agents  prices.  Free  catalog  and 
coupon. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES 
Box  505,  North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Nebraska. 

Evergreen  Bargains  " 

$4.50  and  up  per  thousand.    Hill's  fine,  hardy 
nursery-grown  evergreens  neverdisappoint. 
Protect  crops — increase  value  of  land- 
make  house  and  barn  warmer— save  fuel 
— save  feed.  Free  Evergreen  Book  illus- 
trated In  colors  tells  how  and  lists  60 
Bargain  Offers.   Write  today. 

D.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  Evergreen 
224  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  111.  Specialists 


EARLY  seecorn 

Dakota  Grown  and  the  best  kinds  known 
for  the  Northern  territory.  Write  for 
our  free  Corn  Book.  Five  samples  five 
earliest  kinds,  10c  postpaid. 

L.  N.  CRILL  SEED  CO. 

ELK  POINT.  S.  D. 


SEEDS 


We  pay  postage  and  guarantee 
the  quality.  Just  send  your  name 
today  for  our  money  saving  Cat- 
alogue of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Trees,  Bulbs, 
DW  mm  MUM  Plants  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
D|  Iffl  A  ■  ■_  pur  "Dependable"  grades  are 
best  obtainable.  SPECIALLY 

FREE  CATALOB  S3SK?«5K 

'     1  **  *~    "  "  lnt,UU   WRITE  TODAY. 

COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERY  CO. 

'S3!  Champa  Street.  DENVER,  COLORADO. 

SWEET  Seed-  large  biennial  cultivated  vari- 
eties, wh  ite  &  yellow     Prices  &  circu- 

CLOVER  lar  now  to  grow  it  on  request.  EDW. 

E.  BARTON,  Box  32,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

$8,000.00  DOWN 
GETS  A  BARGAIN 

800  acres  of  excellent  soil,  close  to  a  good 
town.  Land  improved,  pastures  fenced  and 
all  ready  for  business.  This  season's  crop — 
110  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  corn,  hogs,  cattl. 
and  machinery — can  go  with  it.  Write  fo< 
particulars  if  you  have  the  money.  No  trades 
ILL.  Mi.KKI.VIE,  K.  1,  FAIRFIELD,  NEB 


Mr.  Vincent's  Argument 

Mr.  C.  Vincent  of  Omaha,  a  member 
of  the  above  committee,  and  Ne- 
braska's well  known  authority  on  co- 
operation, submitted  to  the  convention 
the  following  argument  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  third  resolution: 

"The  recent  decision  by  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  upholding  the 
anti-discrimination  law  of  South 
Dakota,  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
farmers'  elevator  companies  of  the 
grain  belt,  in  that  the  decision  virtu- 
ally sustains  the  Nebraska  statute  on 
the  same  subject,  and  opens  the  way 
for  the  enactment  of  a  similar  law  in 
all  other  grain-raising  states. 

"While  this  decision  is  cause  for 
congratulation,  there  is  food  for  seri- 
ous reflection  in  fre  results  that  have 
come  from  two  suits  under  our  Ne- 
braska statutes.  In  both  the  Hadar 
and  Shelton  cases,  there  was  little 
or  no  chance  for  the  ordinary  mind 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  line 
company  had  raised  prices  at  the  sta- 
tions named,  beyond  the  profit-produc- 
ing point,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
compelling  their  competitors  (in  both 
cases  farmers'  elevator  companies)  to 
sacrifice  their  capital  in  the  payment 
of  excessive  prices,  and  thus  drive 
them  out  of  business. 

"In  both  cases,  however,  juries 
failed  to  convict,  for  the  reason  that 
skilled  attorneys  succeeded  in  so 
presenting  the  testimony,  under  cross- 
examination,  as  to  rais^  a  'leasonable 
doubt'  in  the  minds  of  one  or  more 
of  the  jury-men  regarding  the  'intent' 
of  the  line  elevator  men  in  boosting 
their  prices  at  those  particular  sta- 
tions while  keeping  the  prices  con- 
siderable lower  at  adjacent  stations 
on  both  sides.  The  ordinary  mind 
can  conceive  of  a  competitor  boosting 
prices  within  certain  reasonable 
limits  in  order  to  secure  a  share  of 
the  business,  but  a  farmer  finds  it 
difficult,  or  impossible,  to  believe  that 
the  competitor  is  so  anxious  to  do 
business  that  he  is  willing  to  do  it 
at  a  loss  to  himself,  unless  he  also 
believes  that  the  competitor  expects 
to  cripple  or  destroy  competition  and 
thus  regain  control  of  the  market. 

"In  one  of  these  cases,  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  had  lamentably 
weak  memories — they  could  not,  on 
the  witness  stand,  tell  of  specific  in- 
stances of  discriminatory  prices,  oc- 
curring months  prior  to  the  hearing 
of  the  case,  with  sufficient  clearness 
and  positiveness,  backed  by  corrobo- 
rating circumstances,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  jury  after  the  opposing  attorneys 


had  presented  the  pleadings  that 
easily  suggest  themselve's  to  the 
student  of  such  cases. 

"It  thus  becomes  evident  that  what 
we  need  in  Nebraska  is  not  more  law 
— the  recent  decision  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  our  law  is  sound — but  that 
we  need  better  preparation  of  our 
cases.  How  can  this  be  done?  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  intimate  that  attor 
neys  failed  to  make  the  most  of  the 
testimony  within  reach — I  fully  be 
lieve  that  they  did  all  that  could 
possibly  be  done  with  the  testimony 
that  was  secured. 

"I  now  suggest  that  the  next  case 
be  prepared  along  lines  laid  down  in 
the  McNamara  case.  Let  the  state 
employ  a  competent  man  to  Fuper- 
intend  the  gathering  of  the  evidence 
Let  care  be  taken  that  prices  paid 
for  certain  grades  of  grain  be  estab 
lished  with  sufficient  clearness  by 
securing  samples  of  the  grain  sold 
properly  identified  and  marked  so  that 
identification  will  be  complete  at  any 
future  time.  Or,  in  order  to  guard 
against  deterioration  sure  to  come 
with  long  time,  let  the  samples  be 
submitted  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
people,  who  are  skilled  in  grain  nan 
dling,  so  that  their  testimony  may  be 
clear  and  positive. 

In  order  to  secure  this,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  inform  the  experts  to 
whom  samples  were  submitted,  that 
a  case  was  being  prepared, 'so  that 
they  might  make  special  examination 
and  fortify  their  memories  with  proper 
memoranda  so  as  to  be  able  to  testify 
clearly  and  positively  regarding  the 
facts  at  issue.  These  facts  should 
cover  the  market  at  the  station  where 
a  case  was  sought  to  be  made  and  at 
adjacent  stations,  and  the  difference 
in  freight  rates  should  be  carefullv 
and  accurately  calculated  to  a  small 
fraction  of  a  cent,  so  that  comparisons 
would  be  so  clear  as  to  defy  the  tricks 
of  opposing  counsel  and  overcome  all 
doubts  that  might  be  raised  in  the 
minds  of  jury-men.  In  other  words, 
we  need  a  case  prepared  with  the 
skill  of  a  Burns,  and  the  patience  and 
bulldog  grit  of  a  Whitman. 

"With  such  preparation  of  a  case 
it  is  thought  that  our  Nebraska  law 
would  forever  put  a  stop  tc  'unfair 
discrimination'  in  this  state.  In  order 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  cases, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  law  now  on 
our  statute  books  be  amended  by 
charging  the  office  of  the  attorney 
general  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
law  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  set 
forth  in  the  South  Dakota  statute, 
covering  the  same  subject." 


Advertising  Is  literature.  Studv 
Wis.— 8.    R.    McKelvle,  Publisher. 
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GOING  TO  SCHOOL  IN  THE  SAND  HILLS 
The  photograph  from  which  this  engraving  was  made  was  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Irwin  of  Brown  county,  who  says  of  it:  "This  is  a  picture  of 
my  children  and  their  horse  and  buggy.  In  the  last  four  years  they  have 
driven  it  over  4,000  miles  to  school  at  Raven.  I  have  now  moved  to  Ains- 
worth  for  better  school  facilities.  Poor  school  privileges  is  driving  settlers 
out  of  the  sand  hills  to  get  the  children  in  school." 


SET  OF  FARMER-BUILT  FARM  BUILDINGS 
The  improvements  shown  in  the  above  illustration  are  those  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Albert  Heine  of  York  county.  Concerning  the  buildings  Mr. 
Heine  writes:  "I  came  to  Nebraska  from  Germany  in  1883,  learned  the 
carpenter  trade,  and  worked  at  it  for  about  fifteen  years.  Then  I  began 
farming.  My  present  farm  I  purchased  in  1903,  and  with  the  help  of  my 
family  have  put  up  all  the  buildings  on  it." 


CANADA'S  OFFERING 

To  The  Settler 

Free  Homesteads  "new 

Districts  of  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  tn  3  years'  time  will  be 
worth  from  t'iO  to  t26  per  acre 
These  landa  are  well  adapted  t«. 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising . 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 
Canada  have  been  built  In  ad 
Vance  of  settlement,  and  in  a  short  time 
there  will  not  be  a  settler  who  need  be 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Amerl. 
can  Settler  is  at  home  In  Western  Canada. 
He  is  not  a  stronger  In  a  strange  land 
having  nearly  a  million  of  hlB  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates,  &c.  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb.  „ 

or  address  'Supt.  or  immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


£  OUR.-  ^ 

^trappers] 

I  GUIDIr^ 


FREE' 


OUR  CUSTOM  TANNERY 

Try  it  this  year.  Our 
work  is  guaranteed. 
We  will  tan  your  hides 
and  furs  and  make  them 
into  robes  and  garments 
for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Write  for  illus- 
trated catalogue.  Or 
we  will  pay  you  cash  for 
furs  and  hides.  Send 
for  free  price  list  It 
will  be  to  your  interest. 

OHSMAN  EFFRON  &  CO , 

Bon  752      CEDAR  RAPIDS  IOWA 


I     Guarantee    to     Do    the    Finest  Custom 
<  niil  and   Kobe  Work  In  the  West 

One  thing,  I  hold  my  trade, 
and  I  could  not  do  so  if  I  did 
not  do  their  work  on  the  square. 
My  trade  is  increasing  by  rec- 
ommendations of  pleased  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  my  price 
list — it  will  suit  you.  We  do 
not  split  the  hides  but  dress 
entirely  by  hand. 
HENRY  HOLM,  Prop.  LINCOLN  TANNERY 
913  Q  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


We  Pay  6  Per 
Cent  Interest 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write   for  Information. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

'307    N    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


HalfaMillion 

Rich  Business 
Farmers 

are  paid  subscribers  to  the  eight 
big  farm  papers  comprising  the 

No  others  so  dependable  or  in- 
fluential in  the  rich  territory 
where  they  circulate. 

REAL  FARM  PAPERS 

Farm  and  Ranch  -  Dal  as,  Texas 
Nebraska  Farmer  -  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Farmers'  Review  -  Chicago,  III. 
National  Stockman  &  Farmer 

-  -  -  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Farmer's  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind. 
The  Ranch  -  -  Kent,  Wash. 
California  Cultivator,  Los  Angeles 
Rural  Californian  -  Los  Angeles 

Send   for   advertising    rates  and 
distribution  of  circulation. 

Associated  SarinSkpgre 

Chicago  Office:  Steger  Building 
D.  C.  KRE.OLER.  Manager 
New  York  Office:  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 

S.  E.  LEITH,  Manager 
St.  Louis  Office:  Globe -Democrat  Bldg. 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 


Sheep  are  dual-purpose  animals. 
You  get  a  crop  of  wool  and  a  crop 
of  mutton.  Moreover,  they  are  great 
weed  destroyers. 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR S 


Those  who  know  buy 
the  DE  LAVAL 

Creamer)  men — Because  they  are  experts  in  the  handling  of  cream 
and  know  by  long  experience  that  the  De  Laval  skims  cleanest  and 
wears  longest.  That  is  why  98%  of  the  World's  creameries  use  tho 
De  Laval  exclusively. 

Experienced  Dairymen  —  The  De  Laval  is  the  universal  favorite 
I  among  big   dairymen.     They  know   that  no 

(%J^j  other  separator  will  give  them   such  satis- 

factory service. 

Old  De  Laval  Users — Whenever  a  man  who 
has  used  an  old  model  De  Laval  decides  to 
purchase  a  later  style  machine  he  invariably 
buys  another  De  Laval. 

Men   Who  Investigate — If  anyone  takes  the 
time  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous cream  separators,  either  by  finding  out 
from  other  users  what  kind  of  service  their 
machines    have    given    or    by    testing  other 
machines    out    against,  the    De    Laval,  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  his  choice  will  be  the  De  Laval. 
More  De  Laval  machines  are  in  use  than  any  other  make.  There 
is  a  reason.    The  De  Laval  agent  in  your  locality  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  why. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques- 
tions are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner 
should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913 
De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  IRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


More  Facts  For  YOU 

In  the  Great  Western  Separator  Book 

Than  In  Any  Other  Catalog 

You  must  get  the  Great  Western  Free  Book  before  you  choose  any  Cream  |k 
Separator.  It  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  the  best  methods  of 
separation,  how  to  get  the  most  cream  and  butter,  the  highest  quality  prod- 
ucts—the biggest  profits.  It  tells  and  proves  in  plain  words  and  by  real  photo- 
illustrations — why  the  Great  Western  Cream  Separator  skims  closest  for  the 
longest  number  of  years — why  it  will  be  easy  running  and  as  easy  to  clean 
.after  10  or  20  years'  use  as  it  was  on  the  day  you  bought  it. 

Greatest  Dollar-f or-Dollar  Value 


That  is  what  the  Great  Western 
Separator  is.   It  means  $12  to  $15 
more  profit  every  year,  trom  every 
cow,  for  any  man  who  does  not 
now  own  a  separator.  It 
means  $5  to  flO 
more  profit  per 
cow   every  year 
for  any  man  who  owns  any 
other  make  of  separator. 
See  the  only  separator  that 
follows  natural  laws, 
cleaned  in  a  jiffy,  so  no 
taint  or  odor  can  possibly  remain 
to  spoil  next  skimming,  made  as 


Send  Your 
Name  Now 
On  a  Postal 


accurate  as  a  fine  watch,  skims 
cold  milk  to  a  trace.  The  only 
separator  that  will  get  you  all 
the  profits  possible  from  your 
cows  and  save  you  the 
hard,  tedious  work  nec- 
essary to  turn  and  clean 
other  separators. 

Our  book  is  more  than 
a  catalog.    It  contains 
information  of  great  im- 
portance to  every  farm- 
er and  dairyman.    Write  ns  a 
postal  card  for  it  today. 


We  will  be  irlal  to  arrange  any  kind  of  trial  you  want  on  any  size  Great 
Western.^  If  a  personal  trial  in  your  own  home  doesn't  prove  to  yon 
all  we  claim,  you  don't  pay  a  cent.  We  know  it  will  and  you  will  be 
glad  of  the  day  you  wrote  us.   Po  it  now  while  you  think  of  it. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,  292  C  Second  Ave.  Rock  Island,  I1L 


►aVED 


Bath- 
In-Oil 


Read  this  letter  sent  to  me  from  P.  H.  Sells,  of  Garwin,  Iowa; 

"We  wore  out  a  high-priced  ■  separator  which  is 

the  only  kind  we  ever  had  and  I  would  not  give  this  Gal- 
loway for  a  half  dozen  high-priced  separators,  and 
they  sold  me  their  No.  1  for  865.00  and  askad  me  over 
f  100.00  for  the  size  of  your  No.  14,  so  I  saved  S45.00  by 
buying  your  No.  14  and  think  we  have  a  better  one." 
have  hundreds  oioOier  letters  to  prove  that  the  Galloway 

Cream  Separator' 


is  the  equal  of  any  on  the  market  at  any  pricetand  1  save  you  820  to  845  cash. 
I  give  you  30  to  90  days1  free  trial  to  prove  quality.  *'I  have  never  found  one  as 
well  constructed,  as  close  a  skimmer"  is  the  comment  of  Cornelius  M.  Hunter,  of  El  Reno,  Okla, 
Theodore  Casper  of  DodtcevUle,  Wis.,  says  he  **  wouldn't  trade  i ft  ( the  O&lloway )  for  any  of  those  h i^h- 
prlced  separators."  So,  any  way  you  look  at  it  the  Galloway  takes  the  banner  for  Quality  and  Price. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  my  separator  book — my  special  offer  to  10  or  more  men  in  every  township, 
and  I  will  also  send  my  big  5-color  catalog  of  ray  general  line,  new  handsome,  complete,  truthful, 
convincing— all  free  and  postpaid.  Write  me  today.  Address 

Wm,  Calloway.  President,  THE  WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  CO.,     403CW  Calloway  3»a„  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Stocks  on  hand  at  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.   Prompt  shipments. 


12  HUSKY  HEREFORD  BTJEL.S  FOR  SALE 

These  are  eight  to  fifteen  months  old 
and  are  t>f  the  choicest  individuality  and 
richest  breeding.  Address  G.  G.  CLEMENT, 
ORD,  NEBRASKA.  (One  of  the  oldest 
established    Hereford    herds    in  Nebraska.) 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


There  is  something  worse  than 
paying  for  a  dead  horse.  It  is  to  have 
a  lot  of  fat  hogs  about  ready  for 
market  take  the  cholera  and  die  like 
flies. 


3  DahxC 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Sore  Teats 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
milch  cows  are  very  likely  to  have 
chapped  teats.  That  means  trouble, 
and  you  can't  blame  the  cows  very 
much,  either;  In  fact,  they  will  have 
your  sympathy  if  you  have  ever  had 
chapped  hands.  The  best  preventive 
of  chapped  teats  is  to  milk  without 
wetting  them.  In  case  chapping 
occurs,  use  plenty  of  vaseline  and 
thoroughly  soften  the  skin;  then 
avoid  further  wetting  of  the  teats  in 
milking. 


June  in  Winter 

June  is  the  month  of  big  milk  pro- 
duction all  over  the  country.  During 
that  month  conditions  seem  to  be  just 
right  for  the  cows.  Earlier  in  the 
season  the  grass  is  too  watery  to  be 
highly  nutritious;  later  in  the  sum- 
mer it  dries  up  and  becomes  scant  in 
quantity.  The  job  for  the  feeder  of 
dairy  cows  is  to  match  as  nearly  as 
possible  throughout  the  year  the 
ration  secured  on  pasture  by  the 
cows  in  June.  Now,  one  of  the  big 
factors  in  the  June  pasture  ration  is 
succulence — succulence  combined  with 
sufficient  dry  matter  to  be  nourishing. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  hope  to  re- 
produce the  June  ration  without  feed- 
ing something  in  the  ration  having 
the  succulent  quality  of  grass. 

That  is  where  silage  shines.  Silage 
was  discovered  by  dairymen  long 
before  the  beef  cattle  men  took  it 
up,  and  the  reason  was  that  dairymen 
were  looking  for  something  that 
would  give  them  a  June-grass  ration 
in  winter.  Silage  has  more  than 
succulence  to  its  credit,  however;  it 
is  both  nutritious  and  palatable. 
There  is  no  trouble  getting  cows  to 
eat  silage,  and  when  animals  like 
anything  so  well  it  is  sure  to  help 
their  digestion  (this  is  no  joke,  but  a 
well  demonstrated  fact  of  science). 
When  we  have  more  silos  in  Ne- 
braska we  will  have  more  winter 
dairying,  and  that  in  turn  will  mean 
more  profitable  dairying.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  duplicate  June  weather  in 
January,  and  for  that  reason  may 
fall  just  a  little  short  of  getting  such 
high  production  as  in  June,  but  we 
can  come  mighty  near  duplicating  the 
June  ration  if  we  have  a  silo. 


Dairy  Production  in  United  States 

A  bulletin  summarizing  the  data 
collected  for  dairy  products  in  the 
United  States  from  1909  has  just  been 
issued  by  Director  Durand  of  the 
bureau  of  the  census,  department  of 
commerce  and  labor.  It  was  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  John  Lee 
Coulter,  .  expert  special  agent  for 
agriculture. 

There  were  5,140,869  farms  in  the 
United  States  for  which  the  enumer- 
ators reported  dairy  cows  on  April  15, 
1910.  For  only  4,413,333  of  these 
farms  were  dairy  products  of  any 
kind  reported  as  produced  in  1909. 
and  for  only  4,021,460  was  the  quantity 
of  milk  produced  in  1909  stated.  The 
total  number  of  dairy  cows  on  farms 
April  15,  1910,  was  reported  as  20,- 
625,000,  while  the  number  on  farms 
which  reported  the  products  of  any 
kind  of  dairy  products  in  1909  was 
18,746,000,  or  90.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  number,  and  the  number  on 
farms  which  reported  the  production 
of  milk  in  1909  was  16,069,000,  or 
77.9  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  considering  these  figures,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  precise  distinction  between  dairy 
cows  and  cows  not  kept  for  milk.  In 
a  good  many  cases  enumerators  prob- 
ably reported  as  dairy  cows  animals 
which  in  fact  were  primarily  kept 
for  breeding  purposes  and  which 
were  only  milked  for  short  periods, 
if  at  all,  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  production  of  milk  re- 
ported for  1909  was  5,814,000,000  gal- 
lons; the  true  total  probably  exceeded 
this  by  not  less  than  10  per  cen*. 
There  were,  on  April  15,  1910,  16,069,- 
000  dairy  cows  on  the  farms  report- 
ing this  milk.  Assuming  that  there 
were  the  same  number  in  1909,  the 
average  production  of  milk  per  cow 
would  be  362  gallons. 

The  total  value  of  dairy  products 
of  farms  in  1909,  exclusive  of  milk 
and  cream  consumed  on  the  farm, 
was  reported  as  $596,413,000.  The 
total  reported  value  of  dairy  products 
sold    in    1909    was    $473,769,000,  of 


which  the  value  of  milk,  cream  and 
butterfat  sold  represented  nearly  four- 
fifths  and  that  of  butter  most  of  the 
remainder. 

The  quantity  of  nilk  sold  as  such 
was  reported  as  1.j37,000,000  gallons, 
or  substantially  one-third  of  the  total 
reported  as  produced;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  deal 
of  milk  sold  or  delivered  to  the  cream- 
eries for  buttermaking  is  paid  for  on 
the  basis  of  the  cream  or  butterfat 
content,  in  which  case  the  quantity 
of  such  cream  or  butterfat  was  usually 
reported  on  the  census  schedules  and 
not  the  quantity  of  the  milk.  The 
greater  part  of  the  milk  reported  as 
sold  was  doubtless  consumed  as  such, 
chiefly  in  cities  and  villages,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  represents  milk 
delivered  to  condensed  milk  and 
cheese  factories,  and  some  small  part 
milk  delivered  to  creameries  for  the 
production  of  butter  and  reported  as 
milk  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  the 
cream  or  butterfat  contained. 


Encouraging  Creameries 

In  the  province  of  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  according  to  Professor  W.  C. 
Palmer  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  government  gives 
aid  and  encouragement  to  the  organ- 
ization of  co-operative  creameries. 
When  a  co-operative  creamery  has 
been  organized  and  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements a  loan  of  $3,000  is  made 
by  the  provincal  government.  Then 
if  the  local  management  desires,  the 
province  takes  over  the  management 
of  the  creamery,  puts  in  a  butter- 
maker,  sells  the  butter  and  returns 
the  proceeds  to  the  patrons,  less  one- 
half  a  cent  a  pound,  the  charge  for 
selling  the  butter. 

If  any  farmer  lives  too  far  from  a 
creamery  to  deliver  it  by  wagon,  but 
still  wishes  to  sell  cream,  the  prov- 
ince pays  the  express  upon  it  to  the 
nearest  creamery.  In  this  way  every 
farmer  is  placed  within  reach  of  a 
creamery  and  gets  the  same  price  for 
his  cream  whether  he  lives  within 
driving  distance  or  not.  This  plan 
cuts  out  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative creameries  in  places  where 
not  enough  cows  are  milked  to  sup- 
port a  plant  properly.  The  aim  is  to 
have  each  creamery  make  at  least 
100,000  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  This 
reduces  the  expense  to  a  minimum. 

The  province  can  sell  the  butter  to 
a  better  advantage,  it  is  claimed, 
than  local  creameries  operating  in- 
dependently, because  it  can  ship  and 
sell  in  carload  lots.  The  province 
does  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
matter  of  collections,  either,  as  some 
local  creameries  have  to  do. 

Another  feature  of  the  creamery 
business  as  it  is  conducted  by  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  is  that  the 
cream  is  graded.  Two  cents  per 
pound  more  is  paid  for  butterfat  in 
sweet  cream  than  in  sour  cream.  The 
grading  system  has  worked  out  very 
well,  it  is  said.  At  one  creamery 
there  had  been  trouble  in  getting 
cream  fit  to  use;  in  fact,  it  was  on 
the  point  of  closing  up.  It  was  de- 
cided to  make  another  trial  and  to 
grade  the  cream.  Trouble  was  an- 
ticipated, but  it  did  not  materialize. 
The  2  cents  per  pound  more  brought 
in  good  cream.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer the  butter  from  this  creamery, 
once  about  to  be  given  up  as  a  failure 
because  of  bad  cream,  took  the  first 
prize  in  an  extended  contest. 

The  province  of  Saskatchewan  also 
protects  the  farmers  from  creamery 
promoters,  so  that  creameries  will 
not  be  built  where  they  are  not 
needed,  and  so  that  farmers  will  not 
have  to  pay  an  excessive  price  for  the 
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AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

it  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  Bend, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
•mall  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  Illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  la 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western   orders    filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO,  " 


ioai.  n.v. 


Wednesday,  January  15,  1913. 


THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


equipment  they  put  in.  All  this 
seems  rather  paternal  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  but  it  has  the  effect 
of  giving  the  farmers  all  there  is  in 
their  butterfat,  ■'und  encouraging  the 
growth  of  a  da^ry  industry  where 
none  would  exist  without  such  en- 
couragement. In  this  country  the 
farmers  in  their  co-operative  efforts, 
instead  of  having  the  help  of  the 
state  governments,  have  usually  had 
to  contend  with  unfair  laws  and  con- 
ditions. Perhaps  we  don't  need  quite 
so  much  paternalism  as  they  are 
practicing  in  Saskatchewan,  but  we 
could  stand  just  a  little  more  very 
nicely,  and  with  good  to  the  dairy 
industry. 


Questions  answered  free  thioueh  paper  by  : 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 


Defective  Eyelid 

The  under  eyelid  of  one  of  my  colts 
is  turned  inside,  causing  the  eye  to 
be  filled  with  watery  matter;  other- 
wise the  eye  is  sound.  The  eyelid  is 
somewhat  puffed.  It  can  be  turned 
outward  all  right,  but  will  not  stay 
in  position.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  do? — H.  L.,  Antelope  Co. 

This  trouble  requires  an  operation, 
consisting  of  taking  out  an  elliptical- 
shaped  piece  of  skin  beneath  the  part 
which  turns  inward  and  then  stitch- 
ing the  edges  of  the  wound  together, 
which  would  hold  the  part  in  position. 
This  should  be  done  by  a  veterinarian. 


Sore  on  Mare's  Wither 
I  have  a  bay  mare  with  a  sore  neck 
or  wither.  About  two  years  ago  she 
was  galled  on  the  neck  by  her  collar, 
and  since  then  the  sore  has  never 
healed  right.  It  heals  in  a  way,  but 
when  she  is  worked  it  gets  sore  again, 
and  during  the  summer  seems  to  be 
worse.  There  is  no  swelling  of  the 
wither,  but  it  seems  to  be  tender  and 
she  rubs  a  great  deal.  She  is  in  good 
condition  and  is  worked. — Chris  Lar- 
sen,  Knox  Co. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  use  of 
a  Humane  collar  on  this  mare  would 
prevent  any  future  trouble.  There  is 
an  occasional  neck  that  gets  along 
very  nicely  during  the  full  season  in 
one  of  these,  yet  which  invariably 
becomes  sore  on  top  if  the  ordinary 
collar  is  used.  It  would  be  well  to 
work  this  mare  where  there  is  as  little 
weight  on  the  neck  as  possible. 


Peculiar  Lameness  of  Pigs 
About  a  month  ago  one  of  our  pigs 
became  lame;  the  muscles  in  the 
hind  legs  seem  to  be  affected  most. 
He  draws  them  up  and  draws  the 
toes  back  so  that  he  walks  on  the  tip 
of  his  toes.  The  shoulders  are  also 
a  little  stiff.  He  has  been  unable  to 
use  his  feet  for  over  a  week,  but  has 
a  good  appetite.  Three  other  pigs  are 
now  affected  in  the  same  way,  though 
in  the  mild  stage.  Last  night  as  we 
were  driving  one  of  the  latter  into  a 
private  pen  he  ran  a  little;  and  in  a 
few  moments,  instead  of  being  stiff, 
the  hind  legs  limbered  up  so  that  he 
walked  .  on  his  hocks  like  a  bear  in- 
stead of  on  his  toes.  Today  the  legs 
are  swollen  and  every  joint  feels  as 
though  out  of  place,  and  he  is  unable 
to  stand  without  great  pain.  All  the 
fall,  until  December  4,  these  pigs 
had  the  use  of  a  floored  shed;  since 
then  they  have  been  in  a  shed  with 
an  earth  floor.  Both  sheds  are  bedded 
with  wheat  straw.  They  have  the 
run  of  an  alfalfa  pasture  constantly. 
A  neighbor  has  'lost  several  pigs  in 
the  same  way.  What  is  the  cause? 
Is  it  contagious,  and  can  it  be  cured 
or  prevented?  — Henry  Newquist, 
Dawson  Co. 

The  cause  of  lameness  as  described 
in  this  inquiry  is  not  very  well  under- 
stood by  veterinarians.  The  only 
suggestion  that  could  be  made  is  to 
change  the  feed  as  much  as  possible. 
Aside  from  this  there  is  no  known 
treatment  that  would  amount  to 
anything. 


AN    EFFECTIVE     REMEDY  FOR 
WORMS  IN  HORSES 

Every  farmer  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  a  most  effective  remedy  for  the 
dreaded  worm  plague  of  horses  which 
on  account  of  its  absolute  reliability 
has  become  very  popular.  It  is  put  up 
in  gelatin  capsules  which  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  stomach  dissolve  and 
by  a  peculiar  action  kill  every  worm, 
passing  them  off  dead  in  a  very  short 
time.  Hundreds  of  bots  and  other 
worms  have  been  removed  from  a 
single  horse  by  two  of  these  capsules. 


They  can  easily  be  given  and  used  on 
mares  in  foal  and  colts  as  they  do  nol 
injure  the  stomach  in  any  way.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  used  these  cap- 
sules with  excellent  results  and  no 
horse  owner  should  neglect  to  give 
some  to  his  horses  right  now  even 
though  they  may  not  show  any  signs 
of  worms.  This  excellent  remedy,  in 
valuable  for  colts,  can  be  had  from 
'The  Breeders'  Remedy  Co.,  532  East 
Water  St.,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
at  $1.25  for  6  or  $2.00  for  12  capsules 
prepaid. — Advt 


LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

The  thirty-third  session  of  the  Nebraska 
legislature  got  under  way  last  week,  or- 
ganizing with  P.  C.  Kelly  of  Hall  county 
as  speaker,  and  J.  H.  Kemp  of  Nance 
county  as  president  of  the  senate.  The 
governor  was  duly  inaugurated  after  the 
vote  of  the  last  election  had  been  for- 
mally, but  not  carefully,  canvas  ed.  State 
officers  were  sworn  in  on  January  9,  and 
the  new  administration  in  all  departments 
is  now  sliding  along  without  friction.  State 
officers  are  all  republican  with  the  exception 
of  the  governor.  The  state  senate  is  re- 
publican and  the  house  democratic.  Intro- 
duction of  bills  will  begin  this  week  when 
the  two  houses  reconvene,  and  will  be  con- 
cluded in  twenty  days',  actual  session,  in- 
stead of  forty  days  as  heretofore.  Legis- 
lators will  receive  $10  per  day  while  actually 
in  session  in  place  of  the  former  $5. 


The  opening  days  of  the  session  were 
unmarked  by  the  fierce  contests  for  advan- 
tage that  made  the  session  of  1911  begin 
with  bitterness  and  cross*-purpose  activity. 
In  that  session  the  liquor  question  played 
a  prominent  part  in  organization.  This 
time  keen  competition  marked  the  cam- 
paigns for  speaker  and  president  of  the 
senate,  but  it  was  a  competition  that  did 
not  end  with  apparent  sore  spots. 


The  contest  over  speaker  was  to  determine 
whether  the  so-called  progressive  or  re- 
actionary democrats  should  be  in  control. 
The  progresrives  won  in  every  stage  of  the 
game.  They  did  not  elect  either  of  their 
most  radical  candidates  for  speaker,  Potts 
and  Palmer,  hut  they  threw  their  votes  to 
Kelly  of  Hall,  known  as  moderately  pro- 
gressive, and  defeated  the  man  against 
whom  all  turned  their  guns,  McKissiek  of 
Gage.  The  latter  was  charged  with  being 
aligned  with  certain  corporations',  which 
charge  industriously  circulated,  ltd  to  his 
defeat. 

The  progressives  also  captured  the  com- 
mittee on  committees,  an  inter-organization 
of  members,  selected  by  the  members  of 
the  different  congressional  districts  in  sepa- 
rate caucuses,  and  passed  a  rule  that  not 
even  the  speaker  should  have  a  hand  in 
the  selection  of  standing  committees.  This 
is-  a  far  cry  from  the  method  in  vogue  up 
to  six  years  ago  when  the  successful  can- 
didate for  speaker  had  the  right  and  the 
power  to  name  all  standing  committees. 
Now  the  speakership  fight  is  robbed  of  all 
importance  except  the  personal  honor  in- 
volved. Once  it  meant  the  shaping  of 
practically  all   legislation   of  the   ses  ion. 

In  the  senate  the  contest  between  the 
two  factions  of  the  majority  party,  repub- 
lican in  this  case,  was  not  marked.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  majority  are  said 
to  be  aligned  as  progressives  of  pronounced 
type.  The  contest  over  president  pro  tern, 
the  officer  who  presides  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  senate  when  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor McKelvie  is  absent,  was  merely  be- 
tween Omaha  and  the  outside  counties. 
Three  candidates  were  in  the  field,  Hoag- 
Jand  or  North  Platte,  Kemp  of  Fullerton 
and  Saunders  of  Omaha.  Kemp  was  low 
man  on  early  ballots,  but  won  by  securing 
most  of  the  votes  of  Hoagland.  Other 
senate  officers  selected  were:  Clyde  Barnard 
of  Table  Rock,  secretary;  T.  M.  Johnson  of 
Deuel  county,  first  assistant;  J.  R.  Green 
of  Lincoln,  second  assistant.  House  officers 
other  than  speaker  were  selected  as  fol- 
lows: H.  C.  Richmond  of  Omaha,  chief 
clerk;  H.  M.  Davis  of  Ord,  first  assistant; 
Leo  Matthews  of  Grand  Island,  second 
assistant;  E.  E.  Ridgway  of  Omaha,  third 
assistant. 

The  question  of  the  number  of  employe 
positions  to  be  handed  out  was  raised  by 
the  regular  employes  committee  of  eaci? 
house,  and  neither  showed  a  disposition  tc 
lower  the  customary  number.  The  senate 
decided  to  allow  each  republican  senator 
to'  name  three  employes,  most  of  whom 
will  receive  $3  per  day.  The  house  decided 
to  elect  about  a  dozen  employes  at  large 
and  allow  each  democratic  member  to  name 
one  employe.  In  each  case  it  means  that 
before  the  end  of  the  legislative  session 
the  legal  maximum  of  employes  will  be 
exceeded  and  both  houses  will  be  found 
guilty   of  violating  the  law. 

Both  houses  adjourned  after  the  in- 
auguration Thursday  afternoon,  to  convene 
again  Tuesday  afternoon  of  this  week. 
This  action  is  customary.  The  standing 
committee  had  not  been  selected  and  it 
was  of  no  effect  to  introduce  proposed  new 
legislation  until  the  committees  were  able 
to  consider  them.  The  constitution  now 
limits  the  number  of  days  for  introduction 
of  bills  to  twenty  in  place  of  forty,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  recess  in  order  to  save 
as  many  days  for  introduction  of  bills  as 
possible.-  This  week  the  regular  grind  will 
be  on  in  earnest,  but  if  precedent  is  fol- 
lowed the  work  will  not  be  pushed  hard. 
Usually  the  members  take  lire  easy  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  session  and  then  rush 
through  legislation  without  due  care.  In 
the  old  days  hundreds  of  bills  perished  at 
the  close  of  the  session  because  there  was 
no  time  to  consider  them.  It  may  be  true 
of  the  present  session,  although  the  recent 
constitutional  amendment  was-  intended  to 
relieve   this  condition  somewhat. 

Notable  differences  in  the  messages  of  the 
retiring  and  incoming  governors  was  that 
Governor  Morehead  opposes  the  removal  of 
the  university,  to  the  state  farm  campus 
and  the  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for  this 
purpose,  while  Governor  Aldrich  favored  it. 
in  keeping  with  a  report  of  the  board  of 
regents.  The  two  governors  agreed  upon 
the  value  of  the  board  of  control,  the  need 


for  an  intermediate  reformatory  for  first- 
term  criminals,  good  roads  legislation  and 
centralization  of  power  to  construct  roads 
and  spend  road  funds,  making  selling  of 
"dope"  at  the  state  penitentiary  a  felony, 
and  conservation  of  the  state's  water  power 
resources.  Governor  Aldrich's  message  was 
long  and  detailed,  that  of  the  incoming 
governor  more  concise,  although  he  cov- 
ered more  points  in  his  analysis  of  the 
policy  of  his  administration. 

POLLED    UURHAMS    AVERAGE  $140 

The  above  average  on  a  high  class  offer- 
ing of  any  breed  of  cattle  is  not  sensational, 
but  on  the  whole  this  sale  may  be  con- 
sidered a  gool  one  and  is  cause  for  con- 
gratulations to  pure  bred  cattle  breeders 
generally.  Achenbach  Brothers,  Washing- 
ton, Kansas,  are  entitled  to  much  distinc- 
tion on  account  of  their  representative  herd 
of  cattle  and  their  thorough  business 
methods.  The  top  of  the  sale  and  one  of 
the  greatest  bargains  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed in  a  pure  bred  sire  was  The  Baron, 
at  $24C,  purchased  by  John  Frost,  Blue 
Rapids.  Kansas.  The  top  female  was  $165. 
The  sale  was  attended  by  a  large  Kansas- 
Nebraska  crowd  that  demonstrated  liberal 
interest  in  this  breed  of  cattle.  W.  A. 
Prewett,  Ashville,  Kansas,  was  a  persistent 
bidder  and  heavy  buyer.  The  offering  was 
sold  strictly  upon  its  merits  and  purchasers 
can  feel  gratified  with  the  good  values  they 
obtained.  Col.  Bellows  conducted  the  sale 
in  an  able  manner.  Below  is  complete 
list  of  prices: 

1 —  John   Frost,    Blue   Rapids,    Kas.  .  $245.00 

2 —  W.    A.    Prewett,    Ashville,    Kas..  155.00 

3 —  W.    A.    Prewett   ....  130.  Oo 

4 —  John   Meitler,    Emmons,   Kas....  120. 0* 

5 —  George  Kozel,  Haddam,  Kas....  115.00 

6 —  L.  D.  Hanson.  Clifton,  Kas....  135.00 
1 — O.    Graham,    Haddam,    Kas   145.00 

8 —  Then    Stone,   Washington,    Kas..  115.00 

9—  J.  F.  Whetstine.  Washington,  Kas.  105.00 

10 —  J.  G.   Hose.   Clyde,   Kas   120.00 

11 —  H.   A.   John-on.   Red  Cloud   125.00 

12 —  L.    Reep.    Washington,    Kas   157.50 

13 —  ,S.    S.    Pheasant,    Beatrice   155.00 

14—  F.   T.   Junghaus,   Jet.   City,    Kas.  135.00 

15 —  W.     A.     Prewett   160.00 

16 —  George    Kozel    200.00 

17 —  Fred    Meyers.    Clifton,    Kas   120.00 

18 —  W.   A.   Prewett   125.00 

19 —  Fred    Meyers    165.00 

20 —  O.    Graham   125.00 

21 —  W.    A.    Prewett   150.00 

22 —  J.   H.   Myers,   Washington,   Kas..  80.00 

23 —  O.    Graham    80.00 

24 —  W.    A.    Prewett   135.00 

25 —  George    Kozel    145.00 

26 —  O.    Graham    110.00 

27 —  F.  M.   Snyder.   Pawnee  City   180.00 

28 —  George    Kozel    125.00 

29 —  H.    S.    Hackett,    Haddam,    Kas..  135.00 

30 —  Clyde   Miller,    Mahaska,    Kas....  125.00 

31 —  Seward    County    Nebraska    Farm  200.00 

32 —  Carl    Wilson,    Washington,    Kas.  150.00 

33 —  W.    A.    Prewett   135.00 

34 —  Clyde    Miller    145.00 

35 —  J.    H.    Myers   145.00 

.'iti — W.  D.  Meyers,  Washington,  Kas.  100.00 
37 — F.    T.    Junghaus   200.00 

Average  on  cows  and  heifers,  $130.10; 
a\<raee  on  bulls.  $101.25;  general  aver- 
age, $140.23. 


Write 


Read  about  this  most  fa- 
mous construction,  learn  how 
'it  makes  big  extra  silo  profits, 
Keeps  silo  door  closed  ail  the 
'time— prevent  silage  freezing  in 
Iwinter  and  drying  out  in  sum- 
[mer.  Opens  and  closes  easier  than  barn  doors. 
.Easy  climbing  ladder,  7  incli  foothold.  Get 
[our  book  telling  all  about  the  Hinge  Door 

And  LANSING  SILOS 

Two  big  silo  offers  in  one  book.  Get  your 
name  in  to  us  qu  to/.-.    Ask  for  Book  'i-l 

SEND  /  Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
YOUR  /  General  Offices:      •      Lincoln,  Neb. 

NAME  /.ansing,  Mioh.,  .Manville, Mo.,  MinoMpolie.  Minn.,  Cedar 
NOW    /Rapida,  Iowa,  E.  St.  Louie,  111.,  Toptka,  Kan  ,  Lexington, 
/K;  ,  Denver,  Col  ,  Spokane,  Waah.     Write  Ifeartit  Offitt 


HeiderTract 

1 1  Makes  Good  on  Every  Farm 


''It's  low  In  price,  easy  and  cheap  to 
operate.  Built  to  last  and  has  enough 
power  lo  operate  anything  on  the  farm. 

It's  I  he  most  perfect  one  man,  all  pur 
pose  tractor  on  the  market.    It's  the 
right  solution  of  your  farming  problem. 
It  saves  50<S>  of  your  farming  expen 

Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

.  Investigate  this  wonderful  tractor  before  you 
^  buy.  Compare  it  with  any  other. 

'11  find  it's  the  tractor  you 
need  and  the 
one  you  want., 
Address 

HEIDER  MFCK 
COMPANY 

250  Main  Si. 
Carroll.  Iowa. 


A  Balanced  Ration 

Lankey  Boy  Feed 


Try  it  on  your  dairy  cattle  and  broo< 
sows.    50%  cracked  corn,  25%  m- 
lasses,  25%  alfalfa  meal.    Gan  furnisu 
alfalfa  and  molasses  mixture. 

Write  for  prices. 
YORK  ALFALFA  MILL,  YORK,  NEB. 


Coleman  Bros.'  High  Class  Offering 


Of 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINA 

BRED  SOWS 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NINE  MILES  NORTHWEST  OF 

ASHLAND,  NEB.,  and  2 1-2  miles  southwest  of  MEMPHIS,  NEB. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1913 

40  head,  consisting  of  9  big  useful  tried  sows  and  31  growthy 
heavy  boned  gilts,  representing  A  Wonder,  Hadley, 
Mastodon,  Jumbo  and  Expansion  breeding 

COLEMAN  BROTHERS'  GOOD  POLAND  OFFERING 

We  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  good  type  lot  of  BIG  BONED 
sows  and  gilts  that  Coleman  Brothers  have  listed  for  their  sale 
January  29th.  Having  been  in  close  touch  with  the  purchases  these 
gentlemen  made  when  starting  in  the  BIG  TYPE  Poland  business,  we 
can  assure  buyers  who  will  patronize  this  sale  that  they  can  get  a 
high  class  brood  sow  or  gilt  produced  from  the  best  foundation  sows 
that  Coleman  Brothers  could  buy.  This  offering  of  sows  and  gilts  is 
uniform  and  growthy,  and  is  sired  by  Osbon  Hadley  by  Big  Hadley, 
Excellent  Wonder  by  A  Wonder,  Orange  Wonder,  O.'s  Jumbo,  Expan- 
see,  A  Mastodon,  Long  Nelson  and  Long  King's  Model  by  Long  King. 
They  are  bred  to  Osbon  Hadley  by  Big  Hadley,  dam  the  great  brood 
sow,  Lady  Hutch;  Excellent  Wonder,  one  of  the  good,  big,  heavy- 
boned  sons  of  A  Wonder  out  of  a  Giantess  dam,  and  Jumbo  See,  a 
husky  young  boar  that  is  a  full  brother  to  the  mammoth  O.'s  Jumbo 
by  Wade's  Jumbo.  This  entire  line-up  of  sires  is  recognized  among 
the  best,  and  there  is  sufficient  variety  of  breeding  to  interest  many 
breeders  in  this  sale.  Many  in  the  offering  descend  from  Bellmetal, 
Colossus  and  Wade's  Jumbo  dams  and  they  sure  have  got  the  bone 
and  stretch  that  assures  greatest  usefulness.  The  catalog  of  this  sale 
gives  conservative  and  dependable  description  of  the  offering  and  is 
of  interest.  Send  for  one.  Catalog  gives  full  information  regarding 
location  of  farm  and  how  to  reach  it  sale  day.  Parties  who  cannot 
attend  the  sale  and  desire  to  send  bids  may  direct  the  same  to  S.  A. 
Nelson,  a  Poland  China  breeder,  who  will  represent  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  at  this  sale,  or  to  the  auctioneer,  Col.  Duncan.  Send  bids  in 
care  of  Coleman  Brothers,  Ithaca,  Nebraska. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address— 

Coleman  Bros. 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auct.       S.  A.  Nelson,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 


Ithaca,  Nebraska 
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Johnson's 
New  Book 

Tells  Why  Farm  Folks 
Make  Big  Money  With  The 

Old  Trusty  Incubator 


400,000  people 
most  of  theiu 
turm  folks, 
have  made  big 
money  with  the 
Old  Trusty. 
The  Johnson's 
new  book  tells 
why.  It  also 
tells  why  the 
Old  Trusty 
costs  less  than 
$IO,ireiplitpre- 
paid— and  why 
anyone  else 
would  have  to 
charge  615  to 
$20  ror  it 


Johnson  Pays 
Freight  E.  of  Rockies 


30  to  SO  Days  Free  Trial 
And  10  Years  Guarantee 

You  can  read  all  about  the  Johnson's  and  their  400,000 
customers  and  lriends  in  this 

Free  Poultry 

BOOk  ToTm^Z 
Johnson's  price  is  lower  than 
810    complete—  freight  paid 
East  of  the  Rockies,  that  far 
if  yon  live  beyond.    Let  John- 
son tell  you  his  price  and  send 
you  his  Big  New    1913  Poultry 
book,  with  over  300  photographs 
FREE.  Address 
JOHNSON    Incubator  Man, 
Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


Egg  Maker 


Compounded  by  Geo.  H.  Lee 
55  per  cent,  blood  meal,  best  meat  food  for  laying 
hens  and  growing  chicks.  Salts,  spices  and  matter 
fowls  must  have  to  do  well.  Contents  sworn  to 
under  Pure  Food  Law.  25c,  60c,  $2.00,  100  lba. 
$7.00.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  Is  death  to  lice,  harmless 
to  fowls.  Kills  by  fumes.  35c,  60c,  $1.00. 

Try  GERMOZONE 

Lee's  greatest  poultry  preparation,  In  use  15  years, 
cuts  chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Ideal  remedy  for 
Roup,  Cold*,  Cholera,  Chicken  Pox,  Bowel  Com- 
plaint, etc.  Tones  and  puts  life  Into  fowls  of  all  ages 
and  Is  best  guarantee  against  contagion.  Given  In 
drinking  water.  Price  BOc.  Valuable  Lee  Books 
on  poultry  and  Incubators,  free.  Address 

GEO.  H.LEE  CO.,  11 34  Harney  St..  Omaha,  Neb. 


OU! 

Should  Let  Me  TeU  You  How 
to  Get  Into  the  World's 
Champion  Belle  City  Class 

Get  hatches  that  win  Championships  I 
Write  me  a  postal  notvl  I'll  show  you  how 
others  did  it— how 
you  can  do  it— how 
you  can  get  prize- 

 winning  results  at 

least  expense.  I'll  quote  you  my 
Rock  Bottom  Prices,  freight 
prepaid,  on  6-times  World's 
Champion  Jielle  City  Incubators 
— give  you  1,  2  or  3  months* 
home  test— 10  years*  guarantee. 
Write  me  for  full  particulars. 
Sent  free.  JIM  ROHAN,  Prest. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,    Box  149,    Racine,  Wig. 


POULTRY 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens. Ducks. 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also    Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 

Dogs.    Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  hook 

Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

M.M.  HINIKER,  Boa  97    Mankato,  Minn. 


50  Thoroughbred  Rhode  Island  Red 

COCKERELS  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH  OR 

SIX    FOR    FIVE  DOLLARS. 
Low    price    on    whole    lot    to    one  party. 
MRS.  JENNIE   McKELVIE,   Fairfield,  Neb. 

100  Barred  RockCockerels 

the  best  we  ever  grew.  New  blood  for  old 
customers.  (31  years  with  Barred  Rocks.) 
G.  O.   CLEMENT  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Cockerels  Wanted 

Will  you  please  tell  me  through 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  where  I  can 
get  Buff  Leghorn  cockerels'  I  have 
seen  pullets  advertised,  but  no  buff 
cockerels. — A.  M.  C,  Dawes  Co. 

This  request  could  not  be  answered 
through  these  columns  even  if  I  had 
the  information  desired  (which  I  have 
not),  because  it  would  be  showing 
gross  partiality  to  the  person  or  firm 
recommended.  Those  who  have  such 
birds  to  sell  would  do  well  to  take  the 
hint  and  advertise  them  at  once. 


Sulphur  for  Roup 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  I  have  had 
a  good  many  years'  experience  with 
chickens  and  have  found  that  nothing 
cures  roup  so  quickly  as  sulphur.  I 
had  tried  all  kinds  of  roup  medicine 
and  everything  that  I  could  think  of, 
without  success,  and  finally  became 
tired  of  trying.  I  stopped  giving 
medicine  and  began  to  feed  sulphur 
in  wet  wash,  two  tablespoonfuls  to 
100  fowls,  three  mornings  each  week 
This  I  continued  for  three  weeks; 
then  stopped  for  about  ten  days  and 
repeated  the  treatment  for  another 
three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  chickens  were  in  good  condition. 
Try  it.  I  feed  sulphur  once  a  month 
at  all  times. 

The  houses  should  be  cleaned  out 
every  morning  and  sprinkled  with 
some  kind  of  disinfectant.  The  nests 
are  easily  kept  clean  and  free  from 
lice  by  putting  a  few  drops  of  tur- 
pentine under  the  straw  or  hay.  This 
is  my  own  experience  and  it  has  been 
very  satisfactory. 

MRS.  J.  H.  SCHURMAN. 

Montana. 


Obscure  Poultry  Troubles 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  chickens?  I  have  lost  about 
a  dozen  pullets  during  the  last 
month.  They  seem  to  be  affected  in 
different  ways.  Some  I  have  found 
dead  under  the  roost,  not  knowing 
they  were  even  sick — and  I  always 


HATCHES  ON  A  GALLON 


Incubator 

See  whole  interior  thru 
double-double  glass  top. 
Tank  holds  month's  supply. 

One  Filling  to  a  Hatch 


Regulator  adjustable  to  thousandth  of  a 
degree,  acta  on  flame;  double  heating  aya- 
tem uaea  allthe heat—none eacapea,  none 
watted—hatches  on  one  gallon.  Automatic 
ventilation.  Egg  turning  semi-automatic 
Roomy  nursery,  thick  wood  case,  enameled 
mahogany  steel  covering.  Anyone  can  use 
tt.  Big  hatches  certain  and  cheap.  Low 
direct  prices.   Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1 1 

Rayo  Incubator  Go. 

South  13th  St  OMAHA.  NEB 


The  High  Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price 

High  prices  and  big  claims  are  giving 
way  before  the  Queen's  record.  You 
can 't  buy  a  better  incubator  at  any  price. 
The  Queen  applies  hatching  conditions 
correc.ly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costing 
t20  to  $45  do  no  better  work. 

Save  $10  to  $12 

Let  me  send  you  my  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  to  show 
you  the  2S  Spec!al  Queen  Points— reasons  why  it's  the 
best  incubator  that  can  be  built.  Built  to  last  25  years 
and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  in  Lincoln  about  my  standing  or  dealings.  Distrib 
uting  houses  in  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quick 
deliveries.  Book  tree.  Address 

P.  M.  W  It  KSTRIIM.  Incubator  Man 
Box  29  ,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Uncle  Sam's  Poultry  Book 

The  world's  only  complete  official  guide  to  poultry  raising. 
Written  by  government  experts — every  page  means  money  in 
your  pocket.    Price  20  cents,  worth  $10.00  to  you  and  by  our 
plan  you  can  have  50  cents  back.   Send  us  10  2-cent  stamps,  or  2  dimes. 
Edition  limited,  send  quick.    Uncle  Sam  says  you  should  use  an  incu- 
bator and  tells  how  a  good  one  is  built.     There's  no  other  machine  made 
coming  up  to  the  standard  but 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


which  Is  built  Uncle  Sam's  way.  Heavy,  strong, 
best  materials,  many  modern  features  not  found  in 
others.  Complete  control  of  heat  and  hatches 
chicks  that  live.  Guaranteed  five  years.  Big  book 
free.  Send  for  it.  Get  to  work  at  once  and  put 
your  chicks  on  the  early  high-priced  market. 
Poultry  and  eggs  will  be  higher  the  coming  season 
than  you  ever  knew  them  to  be. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

FREMONT,  NEBR 


BOX  43 


Freight  Prepaid 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  as  carefully 
ai  you  do  every  other  part  of  the  paper.— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher . 


watch  closely  for  sickness  among 
them.  Others  stand  around  lor  a  day 
or  so  with  their  eyes  closed  and  seem 
to  be  asleep,  while  in  other  cases  the 
symptoms  are  very  much  like  roup 
there  is  a  rattling  in  the  throat  and 
one  had  a  swelling  about  the  eyes,  but 
it  recovered.  The  droppings  of  some 
have  a  greenish  color  and  would 
seem  to  indicate  cholera,  but  not  all 
are  affected  in  that  way.  With  most 
of  them  the  head  turns  very  purple 
and  one  pullet's  head  drew  backward 
until  she  almost  fell  over. 

Their  feed  is  principally  wheat  and 
a  dry  mash  of  bran  and  shorts,  which 
is  kept  before  them  all  the  time.  I 
had  been  feeding  corn  to  some  extent 
but  feared  the  trouble  might  be  corn 
poisoning  and  stopped;  however,  the 
fowls  continued  to  die.  About  the 
time  they  became  sick  I  began  to  give 
meat  scraps  in  a  mash,  but  feared  the 
meat  might  be  of  poor  quality,  so 
now  they  have  only  dry  feed.  It  is 
quite  varied,  however,  and  they  have 
free  range. 

I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  old 
birds,  and  keep  them  in  a  separate 
house.  They  are  laying  and  seem  to 
be  in  perfect  health.  I  gave  the 
whole  flock  salts  as  soon  as  the 
chickens  began  to  die,  and  since  then 
have  given  a  little  sulphur  in  dry 
mash  about  once  a  week;  also  I  keep 
cayenne  pepper  and  mustard  in  the 
mash  constantly.  As  I  care  for  the 
old  hens  in  precisely  the  same  way  I 
feel  sure  the  trouble  is  not  due  to 
feeding,  though  I  did  not  give  the 
hens  meat  scraps.  They  have  all 
the  milk  they  can  drink.— Mrs.  J.  L. 
Red  Willow  Co. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  attempt  to 
diagnose  poultry  troubles  without 
knowing  all  the  conditions,  and  even 
then  examination  is  often  necessary 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
trouble.  The  first  place  I  would  look 
for  trouble  in  a  case  like  this,  (find- 
ing fowls  dead  under  the  roosts  with 
out  any  apparent  symptoms  of  sick- 
ness) would  be  in  the  throat. 

Often  canker  makes  considerable 
headway  in  a  flock  before  its  presence 
is  even  suspected,  there  being  no 
external  symptoms  in  many  cases 
except  a  purplish  color  of  the  tips  of 
the  comb,  but  that  is  sufficient  to 
arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  throat.  Many  times  there  will 
be  no  canker  in  the  mouth  or  upper 
part  of  the  throat,  while  the  windpipe 
may  be  filled  with  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  little  further  growth  causes 
the  fowl  to  choke  to  death  and  fall 
from  the  roost.  Examine  closely  the 
throats,  and  especially  the  opening 
into  the  windpipe,  for  canker 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  greenish 
color  in  the  droppings  would  indicate 
some  liver  trouble.  Cut  open  a  fowl 
that  has  died  (or  better,  kill  one 
that  is  affected  and  examine  at  once) 
and  look  to  the  condition  of  the  liver 
as  a  guide  to  the  trouble.  A  poor 
quality  of  beef  scrap  sometimes 
causes  diarrhoea  with  this  yellowish 
or  greenish  color.  Some  of  the  stuff 
sold  as  beef  scrap  might  better  be 
sold  as  fertilizer,  for  it  is  good  for 
little  else,  but  the  best  grade  is  all 
right. 

If  the  pullets  are  very  fat,  those 
that  died  suddenly  may  have  had 
apoplexy  as  a  result  of  overfeeding 
and  not  enough  exercise.  In  that  case 
the  brain  would  show  an  effusion  of 
blood.  To  examine  the  brain,  start 
at  one  corner  of  the  mouth  and  cut, 
with  a  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors, 
around  to  the  other  corner.  The  skull 
can  then  be  lifted  up  from  the  back, 
exposing  the  brain  clearly. 

If  canker  or  roup  is  found,  take 
prompt  measures  to  remove  all  birds 
that  ii.  any  way  show  even  a  slight 
attack,  and  clean  and  disinfect  the 
quarters  thoroughly.  Keep  the  water 
well  colored  with  permanganate  of 
potash  to  prevent  further  contagion  in 
that  way.  Those  that  are  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease  and  show  no 
real  sickness  may  be  treated  with 
good  results,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
ever  pays  to  doctor  a  really  sick 
fowl.  Very  bad  cases  of  roup  may 
be  cured,  but  -they  are  too  apt  to 
prove  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  the 
flock  for  some  time  after  an  apparent 
recovery,  and  in  any  case  a  cured 
bird  is  a  risky  proposition.  Most 
successful  poultry  keepers  veer  around 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  sharp  axe 
is  the  best  remedy  for  any  really 
sick  fowl. 

Swabbing  the  throats  of  slightly 
affected  birds  with  a  very  strong 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
and  pouring  a  little  kerosene  over  the 


face  and  nostrils,  letting  a  few  drops 
go  down  the  throat,  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  check  a  slight  attack.  Souip 
prefer  to  immerse  the  head  of  the 
affected  bird  a  few  times  in  a  fairly 
strong  solution  of  potash  for  a  second 
or  two  at  a  time,  letting  the  bird 
sneeze  and  cough  between  times  to 
clear  the  air  passages. 

Sulphur  is  always  good  in  these 
cases,  to  be  fed  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  Venetian  red  is  a  good  tonic 
to  follow  the  purging  with  salts. 


ALFALFA  ELIMINATES  WEEDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  My  experi- 
ence with  alfalfa  rotation  extends 
over  ten  or  twelve  years.  As  a  rule, 
with  normal  rainfall,  I  consider  it  an 
excellent  rotation,  fully  equal  to 
clover,  and  in  respect  to  weed  eradica- 
tion much  better.  This  is  an  im- 
portant thing.  Reduce  your  weeds 
to  a  minimum  and  you  have  reduced 
the  draft  on  the  moisture  content  of 
the  soil  50  per  cent. 

The  years  1911  and  1912  were  the 
most  discouraging  I  have  yet  en- 
countered. However,  in  1911  my 
alfalfa  land  produced  the  largest  crop 
of  corn — about  forty  bushels,  where 
the  stubble  land  produced  about 
twenty-five.  In  1912  the  same  land 
again  planted  to  corn  yielded  about 
fifty  bushels.  During  normal  years 
I  should  have  expected  seventy-five 
bushels  per  acre  each  year  on  this 
alfalfa  land. 

Alfalfa  puts  no  element  of  fertility 
into  the  land  not  already  there,  except 
nitrogen.  Its  roots  and  tops  (I  usu- 
ally plow  under  a  crop)  do  put  into 
the  soil  an  enormous  amount  of 
humus,  and  that  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant. For  another  thing,  it  cleans 
the  land  of  weeds.  We  underestimate 
the  amount  of  loss  occasioned  by 
weeds  in  our  cornfields. 

I  am  not  deprecating  clover  for  a 
rotation.  It  is  exceedingly  important, 
and  if  one  can  get  a  stand  in  wheat, 
is  a  much  quicker  rotation  than 
alfalfa.  But  it  does  not  help  much 
in  weed  eradication.  As  a  rule  it  is 
not  left  on  the  land  long  enough  to 
kill  the  accumulated  weed  seeds,  and 
usually  an  enormous  amount  of  fox- 
tail matures  after  the  clover  is  cut. 
Such  is  not  the  case  with  alfalfa. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  com- 
pletely failed  to  get  a  catch  with 
clover  sowed  in  wheat.  I  had  not 
failed  before  in  fifteen  years.  This 
failure  plays  havoc  with  any  set  plan 
of  rotation.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  excellent  stands 
of  alfalfa  both  these  seasons.  I  sow 
altogether  now  in  August. 

I  should  advise  all  farmers  to  use 
both  clover  and  alfalfa  in  rotation, 
and  to  use  them  constantly.  They  are 
our  only  salvation,  if  we  are  ever  to 
regain  the  fertility  already  lost;  and 
livestock  should  be  raised  on  each 
farm  to  consume  all  this  hay,  with 
the  manure  spreader  standing  handy 
every  day  in  the  year. 

My  advice  to  beginners  is  not  to 
form  conclusions  over  the  result  of 
one  or  two  years'  experience  with 
alfalfa  rotation.  It  is  a  long  road 
not  yet  tried  out,  and  no  one  man's 
theory  will  prove  correct.  The  man 
with  the  roll-top  desk  will  not  be 
right,  the  man  who  calls  himself  a 
'practical"  farmer  (whatever  that 
means)  will  not  be  wholly  right.  One 
must  go  about  this,  as  about  every- 
thing else,  with  eyes  wide  open  for 
the  truth,  and  accept  the  truth,  no 
matter  from  whom  it  comes. 
Seward  Co.  F.  B.  TIPTON. 


MULCH  TO  CATCH  WATER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Our  govern- 
ment scientists  have  been  scraping 
the  wc-eds  off  some  patches  of  land 
with  a  hoe,  and  they  are  just  about 
eady  to  tell  us  that  the  soil-mulch 
theory  all  our  other  teachers  have 
been  hammering  into  our  heads  is  all 
nonsense  and  that  it  don't  conserve 
moisture  in  the  cornfield.  I  know 
something  about  that,  and  it  seems 
to  me  those  scientists  are  lagging 
away  behind.  I  will  not  go  into  par- 
ticulars, but  I  saw  it  tried  on  a  field 
scale  twelve  years  ago  in  Missouri 
by  four  or  five  "live"  farmers,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  with  light 
or  "slow"  summer  rains  the  field 
showed  little  difference.  With  the 
usual  kind  of  rains,  however,  the 
run-off  and  washing  on  the  scraped 
fields  did  make  a  big  difference  and 
was  abandoned  in  consequence.  But 
scraping  the  ground  with  a  horse  hoe 
would  be  all  right  for  the  last  culti- 
vation on  level  land. 
Lincoln  Co.  LOUIS  MACBY. 
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The  above  cut  of 
boar  at  the  head  of  C. 
sows   February  24. 


Guy  Price's  Likeness  represents  the  growthy.  big-type  Poland 
C.  Mather's  herd,  O'Neill,  Nebraska.     Mather  &  Wolf  sell  bred 


H.  C.  McKclvie,  Field  Man 
Th«  services  of  cur  field  man  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

Nichols  Hampshire* 

Thomas  T.  Nichol,  Poole,  Nebraska,  ad- 
vertises Hampshire  pigs  of  summer  and  fall 
farrow,  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Mr.  Nichol 
has  a  well  bred  herd  of  Hampshires  and 
has  had  a  very  good  trade  on  surplus 
stock.  He  offers'  these  pigs  at  reasonable 
prices  for  quick  sale. 

Polled  Durham  Herd  Bulls  For  Sale 

F.  A.  Ham,  Saronville,  Nebraska,  adver- 
tises four  Polled  Durham  bulls  for  sale. 
Two  of  these  are  thirteen  months  old  and 
the  other  two  are  about  eight  months  old. 
They  are  double  standard  and  of  good 
quality.  Description  and  prices  can  be  had 
upon  reque=t  to  Mr.  Ham. 

Johnson's  Big  Polands 

Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Nebraska,  will 
offer  a  fine  lot  of  big-type  Poland  China 
sows  in  his  sale  February  11.  This  offering 
is  of  l.ig-type  extraction  by  breeding  and 
individuality,  and  affords  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  this  class  of  stuff  that  has  ever 
been  offered  to  our  knowledge  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  The  advertisement  of  this 
sale,  which  will  appear  in  the  January  29 
end  February  5  issues  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  should  be  noted  carefully  by  parties- 
interested  in  big-type  Poland  China  sows. 
Write  for  catalog,  and  kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

Coleman's  Big-Type  Sows 

John    M.    Coleman.     Belgrade,  Nebraska, 
tates  that  he  has  the  best  lot  of  big-type 
nland  China  bred  sows  for  sale  that  he  has 
ver  pioduced.     They   are   the  long-bodied, 
heavy-boned,  good-footed,  prolific  kind  that 
are    of    positive     value     to     breeders  and 
farmers.      Mr.    Coleman's    herd    is  founded 
upon  the  really  big  and  well  known  class 
of  stuff  through  such  sires  as  C.'s  A  Wonder, 
C.'s  Big  Price  and  Big  Mastiff.    On  account 
of  the  large  numbers  for  sale,   there  is  an 
opportunity   for  liberal   selection   from  this 
herd  at  private  treaty,  and  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  private  sale  buyers.     You  are 
invited  to   inspect   Mr.   Coleman's  offerings, 
and  'if  unable  to  do  this  a  satisfactory  deal 
is   guaranteed   through   mail   order.  When 
writing,    kindly   mention   Nebraska  Farmer. 
Nash  Has  Good  Poland  Offering 

J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Nebraska, 
have  an  extra  choice  offering  of  big-type 
Polands  for  their  sale  February  8.  We  have 
recently  seen  the  thirty  spring  gilts  in- 
cluded in  this  sale  and  pronounce  them  an 
unusually  growthy.  good-type  lot.  These 
gilts  are  mostly  sired  by  the  massive  Ex- 
panion  boar,  Gold  Medal,  by  Gold  Metal  by 
Bell  Metal,  with  a  few  by  I  Am  Big  Too, 
Wade's  Jumbo,  Momentum  and  Long 
Chief.  Jr.  These  gilts  are  now  weighing 
on  the  average  more  than  300  pounds  and 
should  attract  attention  of  breeders  and 
farmers  who  want  dependably  bred  Polands 
of  prolific  and  practical  strains.  The  sale 
will  be  held  in  town  and  the  offering  will 
be  put  up  in  good  salable  condition.  Watch 
for  announcement  of  this  sale  and  send  for 
catalog. 

Eighty-five  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Ril?y  Brothers.  Albion.  Nebraska,  offer 
eighty-five  big.  lusty,  meaty  Shorthorn  bulls 
for  sale,  ranging  in  ages  from  ten  months 
to  two  years,  and  also  a  hundred  fine  cows 
and  heifers'.  The  Riley  Brothers'  herd  of 
Shorthorns  is  well  known  to  Nebraska 
Farmer  readers,  as  it  has  been  constantly 
before  them  for  years,  during  which  time 
sales  from  this  herd  outnumber  the  sales 
from  any  other  herd  west  of  the  Missouri 
river.  Riley  Brothers  have  established  a 
Shorthorn  business  that  has  commended 
increasing  patronage  from  year  to  year  by 
reason  of  the  improved  excellence  of  their 
herd.  representative  character  of  cattle 
produced  and  sold,  and  the  satisfactory- 
treatment  accorded  customers.  The  party 
in  the  market  for  a  choice  herd  bull  or  a 
carload  of  valuable  breeding  bulls  should 
get  into  early  communication  with  Riley 
Brothers.  Mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
when  writing. 

Oswald's  Big  Polands 

P.  O.  Oswald,  Wisner.  Nebraska,  has 
listed  a  fine  lot  of  bred  Poland  China  sows 
for  his  sale  March  4.  We  recently  saw 
this  sale  offering  and  were  much  impressed 
with  the  size  and  value  of  the  fifteen  tried 
sows  and  fifteen  big,  growthy  gilts.  Mr. 
Oswald  18  selling  out  pretty  closely  on  his 
herd  sows  and  is  including  some  really  big, 
useful,  prolific  brood  sows.  These  are 
daughters  of  Orange  Chief,  sire  of  the  cele- 
brated Big  Orange,  Miller's  Tecumseh,  Big 
Teeumseh.  Hartley's  Surprise,  Major  Hadley 


and  Big  Tom.  The  offering  is  bred  to 
Hillcroft  Prospect,  a  great,  big-framed,  extra 
heavy-boned  son  of  Hillcroft  Halfton.  and 
to  a  grandson  of  Miller's  Tecumseh.  The 
sale  offering  will  consist  of  thirty  bred  sows 
and  twenty  extra  heavy-boned  1912  fall 
pigs.  Further  information  on  this  offering 
will  appear  in  an  advertising  announcement 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  The  mature 
sows  in   this  sale  are  immune. 

Herring  Includes  Valuable  Brood  Sows 
Since  going  to  press  with  the  advertise- 
ment of  Charles  Herring's  big-type  Poland 
China  sow  sale,  Columbus,  Nebraska,  Janu- 
ary 211,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Herring  stating  that  he  has  decided  to 
include  in  the  sale  the  great  sows  Big 
Molly  2d.  Molly  Fair,  Smooth  Molly  and 
Long  Molly.  The  first  two  are  litter  sisters 
to  Fes.1  enmeyer's  Big  Joe,  and  the  one.  Big 
Molly  2d,  Is  an  extra  fine  sow,  and  what  we 
con.-ider  a  fine  prospect  for  first  prize  honors 
in  the  aged  sow  class  next  year.  The  last 
two  are  litter  sisters  to  Big  Columbus,  the 
sire  of  the  great  Columbus,  and  Smooth 
Molly  we  believe  will  be  the  largest,  smooth- 
est and  one  of  the  most  valuable  Poland 
China  sows-  to  sell  this  winter.  They  are 
both  bred  to  Smooth  Price.  Smooth  Molly 
2d    and    Price    Molly    are    two    more  extra 


fine,  big  fall  yearling  sows,  probably  the 
largest  for  their  age  in  the  sale.  These 
sows  are  both  out  of  the  great  sow  Smooth 
Molly,  referred  to  above.  This  is  a  great 
offering  of  sows  from  start  to  finish. 
H.  B.  Taylor's  Poland  Sow  Sale 

On  February  6,  at  his  farm  three  miles 
east  of  Farnam,  Nebraska.  H.  B.  Taylor 
will  sell  forty  head  of  big-type  Poland 
China  sews,  mostly  fall  yearlings  and  tried 
sows,  and  the  earliest  and  growthiest  spring 
gilts..  This  offering  is  sired  by  such  noted 
big-type  boars  as  Wonder  Long  by  Long 
Wonder,  Farnam  Hadley  by  Hadley  Gold 
Dust,  and  Cotner  Boy  by  On  The  Prospect. 
They  are  bred  to  Cotner  Boy  and  Tom  s 
Sensation  for  early  March  and  April  far- 
row. Cotner  Boy  is  by  the  herd  boar  at 
the  head  of  the  University  Farm  herd,  Lin- 
coln, and  took  first  and  sweepstakes  at  the 
Lancaster  county  fair,  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  district  fairs  in  the  state  for  big- 
type  Polands,  and  was  also  sixth  in  the  open 
class  at  the  state  fair,  1911,  being  shown  in 
just  good,  thrifty  condition.  He  is  one  of 
the  bi?  ones.  Tom's  Sensation  was  one  of 
D.  C.  Lonergan's  best  spring  pigs,  by  the 
celebrated  Big  Tom,  and  was  one  of  the 
growthiest  pigs  sold  last  season.  This  is  an 
interesting  offering  of  Polands  and  com- 
mands the  attention  of  breeders  and  farmers. 
Shorthorn  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

Irvin  E.  Wilson.  Belvidere,  Nebraska, 
offers  his  Scotch  herd  bull.  Secret  Hero,  for 
sale,  and  on  account  of  his  desire  to  make 
a  quick  sale  this  bull  can  be  purchased 
much  below  his  real  value.  He  is  a  very 
choicely  bred  Scotch  bull  and  has  done 
satisfactory  service  in  this  herd  the  past 
two  seasons,  and  is  one  of  the  modern-type, 
thick-fleshed  kind  with  ample  scale,  having 
weighed  over  a  ton.  Mr.  Wilson  also  has 
a  choice  lot  of  promising  young  bulls  by 
Secret  Hero  for  sale.  This  herd  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  average  Nebraska 
farmer  who  wants  Shorthorn  material  be- 
cause of  its  dual-purpose  development.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
milking  qualities  in  the  females  and  advises 
us  that  he  has  just  started  to  develop  his 
two-year-old  heifers  along  milk  lines,  and 
will  have  a  record  of  their  ability  as 
milkers.  Mr.  Wilson  states  that  while  he 
doesn't  expect  to  break  any  records,  the 
cream  checks  so  far  are  surprising  and 
entirely  satisfactory.  Parties  interested  in 
practical  Shorthorns  should  direct  inquiries 
to  Mr.  Wilson.  Kindly  mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

Mather   &    Wolf's   Poland  Offering 

C.  C.  Mather  and  H.  I.  Wolf,  O'Neill, 
Nebraska,  have  a  combination  consignment 
of  forty-five  head  of  big-type  Poland  sows 
and  gilts  for  their  sale  February  24  that  is 
of  interest  to  farmers  and  breeders  through- 
out their  section  of  the  state.  The  han- 
dling of  a  good  class  of  pure  bred  livestock 
is  an  item  for  consideration  of  farmers  in 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauIVs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Etrainea  Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  disease!  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria,    Removal  All 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  Human  Remedy  It  is  Invaluable  for 
Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc. 
_J>ery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t3TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

-The  Lawrence-Williams  Co-,  Cleveland,  0. 


The  above  is  a  good  representation  of  the  premier  grand  champion  Columbus.  Thirty 
high  class  sows  bred  to  him  In  the  Baird  sale.  Central  City,  Nebraska,  January  25. 


IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 

fan  be  given  in  most  cases  of  animal  diseases  by 
'.he  proper  application  of  the  famous  Humphreys' 
Veterinary  Specifics— 
the  standard  remedies 
for  all  animal  ailments. 
These  remedies  are 
good,  easy  to  under- 
stand and  apply,  easy 
to  keep  and  cost  but 
little.  If  you  can't  get 
them  from  your  stc  re- 
keeper  send  us  his 
name  and  address,  in 
return  for  which  we'll 
mail  you  absolutely 
FREE,  our  500  Page 
Book  giving;  full  infor- 
mation regarding  the 
proper  way  to  apply 
the  remedies  in  all 
cases,  also  our  ready 
reference  Stable  Chart, 
address — Humphreys*  Medicine  Company, 
156  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


HARNESS 


-FOR  ALL- 
PURPOSES 

Made  of  Good  Stock 

Shipped  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  We 
guarantee  to  please  and  save  you  money.  May  we 
send  you  large  FKKR  catalogue!  Write  for  it  now. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


Bel 


1 20  Days    Grinds  more  ear  corn  or  small 
Free        grain,  with  less  power,  than 
"Ty.:_i       any  other  mill.  Doesn't  warm 
the  feed.  Lathe-centered  Burrs 
may  be  changed  in  three  minutes. 
Try  it  20  days  free. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet. 

Spartan  Mlg.Co.Poniia^iii. 


Farmers  Sons  Wantedr&o^ 

stock  and  lair  education  to  work  in  an  office ;  S 80  *  month 
with  advancement,  steady  employment,  must  be  noneit  and  re. 
liable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established 
laeach  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particulars.  Tha  Vat* 
•rlaary  Aaaoclatun,  Dapt.  22.  Landaii,  Canada. 


BLUE  VALLEY,  one  of  the  leading  big-type  sires  and  in  service  in  the  Thomas  F. 
Choice   offering  of  sows  from   this  herd   to   s«ll   in   Fairbury,   Nebraska,    February  15. 


Walker    herd,    Alexandria,  Nebraska. 
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Dispersion  Sale  of  BALTZ'S  Big  Type  Immune 

Poland  China  Bred  Sows 

To  be  held  at  the  farm  south  of 

Fremont,  Neb.,  Friday,  Jan.  24,  '13 

50  head  consisting  of  20  mammoth  tried  sows,  15  fall  gilts, 
a  choice  line  of  spring  gilts  and  the  two  herd  boars, 
"Henry's  Expansion"  and  "Gold  Dust  Hadley" 


BALTZ'S  VALUABLE  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  OFFERING 

On  the  above  date,  Herman  Baltz  will  sell  his  entire 
herd  of  big  type  Poland  China  sows,  the  offering  con- 
stituting a  class  of  big  type  brood  sows  that  are  hard  to 
excel.  Mr.  Baltz  has  constructed  this  herd  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  big  type  stuff  of  real  merit,  and  it  is  only  on 
account  of  discontinuing  his  farming  operations  that  he 
would  dispose  of  a  large  part  of  this  offering. 

The  entire  offering  is  immune.  It  contains  many  sows  that  weigh 
from  650  to  750  pounds,  and  that  represent  such  big  type  sires  as  Big 
Victor;  Hess'  Jumbo:  B's  Great  Hadley;  Henry's  Expansion  by  Dorr's 
Expansion:  Ponder  Model;  Wade's  Jumbo  and  Gold,Dust  Hadley.  The 
offering  is  in  fine  thrifty  condition  and  a  large  part  of  the  sows  will 
farrow  during  the  latter  part  of  February  and  the  fore  part  of  March. 
The  two  valuable  herd  boars,  Henry's  Expansion  by  Dorr's  Expansion, 
and  Gold  Dust  Hadley  are  included  in  this  sale.  A  catalog  and  informa- 
tion regarding  this  offering  is  now  ready  for  mailing.  Bids  may  be  sent 
direct  to  Mr.  Baltz  or  in  care  of  Mr.  Baltz  to  Col.  H.  S.  Duncan 
— H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address 

HERMAN  BALTZ,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN.  Auctioneer 


Clauff  &  Wilson's  Combination  Sale 


=Of  Richly  Bred: 


Duroc  Jersey  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  OF  C.  E.  CLAUFF,  FOUR  MILES  WEST 
OF  CLARES  AND  EIGHT  MILES  NORTHEAST  OF 

Central  City,  Neb.,  Friday,  Jan.  24 

50  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  15  TRIED  SOWS,  15  FALL  GILTS  AND 
30  GR0WTHY  SPRING  GILTS,  THE  TOPS  FROM  THE 
HERDS  OF  C.  E.  CLAUFF  &  SAM  WILSON 

C.  E.  CLAUFF'S  CONSIGNMENT 

C.  E.  CLAUFF  consigns  seven  tried  sow3,  twelve  fall  gilts  and  eight  spring 
gilts  by  CRIMSON  C  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  ALLEN'S  WONDER  AGAIN, 
GOLD  DUST  CHIEF,  MEDOC  MEDIUM  and  KRUEGER  MODEL.  The  offering 
is  bred  to  CRIMSON  C  and  GOLD  DUST  CHITWOOD  by  Gold  Dust  Chief,  dam 
Chitv/ood  Lassie  by  Crimson  Chitwood.  Two  of  the  best  demonstrations  of  the 
utility  and  value  of  a  good  brood  sow  are  found  in  this  sale.  One  of  these  is  six 
fall  sows,  litter  sisters,  by  CRIMSON  C,  and  out  of  Peggy,  tracing  five  times  to 
Red  Knight.  These  are  big,  uniform  sows  of  good  brood  type,  bred  to  the  choice 
young  pig  GOLD  DUST  CHITWOOD.  The  other  is  six  sprlivg  gilts  of  equal 
excellence  or  probably  a  bit  bette  rthan  the  fall  sows  mentioned  above,  by 
ALLEN'S  WONDER  AGAIN  and  out  of  Steele's  Chief.  We  doubt  if  six  better 
April  gilts  from  one  litter  will  sell  this  winter.  They  are  uniform  and  growthy 
and  are  bred  to  CRIMSON  C  and  GOLD  DUST  CHITWOOD.  Mr.  Clauff  has 
a  good,  uniform  lot  of  regular  producing  and  prolific  sows  listed  for  this 
sale  that  carry  the  best  of  breeding. 

THE  WILSON  CONSIGNMENT 

MR.  WILSON  consigns  twenty-five  head  sired  by  COMMODORE  W  by  Com- 
modore Bey.  W  L  A's  CHOICE  GOODS,  MODEL  AGAIN  and  ED  CERES.  A 
large  part  of  the  fall  and  spring  stuff  is  sired  by  COMMODORE  W,  a  big  type 
boar.  The  offering  is  bred  to  PERFECT  MODEL,  an  outstanding  good,  growthy 
pig  of  show  type  by  Model  Again,  and  out  of  a  Kreuger  Model  dam,  and  B 
A  L's  CRIMSON  by  B  &  L's  Wonder,  dam  by  the  champion  Belle's  Crimson 
Wonder.  Mr.  Wilson  is  «onsigning  a  great  brood  sow,  CHOICE  GOODS  LADY 
by  W  L  A's  CHOICE  GOODS.  Much  of  her  produce  are  also  included  in  this 
consignment.  The  spring  pig,  PERFECT  MODEL,  to  which  a  number  of  sows 
are  Dred  in  this  consignment,  is  one  of  the  real  toppers,  and  a  show  proposition. 

On  the  whole,  this  combination  consignment  is  good.  Catalog  can  be  had 
upon  application.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  either  MR.  WILSON  or 
MR.  CLAUFF. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS — 

C.  E.  Clauff  or  Sam  Wilson,  Central  City,  Neb. 


COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVTE,  Fieldman 


This  sale  concludes  an  interesting  circuit  of  Duorc  sales  beginning 
at  S.  M.  Hinkle's  on  Monday,  the  20th,  and  closing  with  this  sale. 
These  five  6ales  are  advertised  in  this  week's  issue  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  and  the  circuit  should  be  well  attended  by  Duroc  breeders. 
Good  railroad  facilities  to  all  sales. 


that  section  of  the  state  as  there  is  a 
greater  margin  of  profit  from  livestock  than 
from  any  other  source.  These  two  young 
gentlemen  will  give  buyers'  an  opportunity 
to  select  as  well  bred  Poland  China  sows 
as  can  be  bought  in  any  section  of  the 
corn  belt,  and  a  class  of  stuff  that  is  indi- 
vidually representative  of  the  big-type  Po- 
land China.  The  sows  are  sired  by  the 
well  known  boars  King  Hadley  by  Big 
Hadley's  Model,  out  of  a  Long  King  dam; 
Sampson,  Peter  the  Great,  Jumbo  Quality, 
Big  Major,  Long  Chief,  Our  Price.  Expan- 
sion Chief  and  Gold  Dust  Hadley.  They 
are  mated  with  two  of  the  best  big-type 
young  boars'  sold  at  auction  last  fall — Guy 
Price's  Likeness,  whose  cut  appears  in  this 
issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  and  Big 
Elkhorn  Boy,  one  of  the  top  boars  in 
William  Ferguson's  last  fall  sale,  by  the 
great  Long  Boy,  and  being  a  litter  brothel 
to  the  top  boar  in  this  sale.  Watch  for 
announcement  of  this  sale  and  write  for 
catalog. 

Hather  &  Sons'  Big  Polands 

W.  J.  Hather  &  Sons,  Ord,  Nebraska, 
whose  herds  of  big-type  Poland  China  hogs, 
Scotch  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  prize  winning 
Clydesdale  horses,  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention by  their  extreme  merit  and  prize 
winning  ability  at  leading  shows,  announce 
a  number  of  big-type  Polands  of  different 
ages  and  sexes  for  sale.  These  offerings 
include  nineteen  spring  boars  that  are  left 
from  sixty  head,  three  fall  boars,  and  forty 
bred  sows.  The  sows  are  bred  to  Hadley 
Over,  Pan  Over.  Young  Sampson  and  Im- 
prover. Improver  is  by  tlie  grand  champion 
Columbus  and  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Hather's  judgment,  the  best  son  of  Colum- 
bus sold  in  the  Baird  sale  last  fall.  Mr. 
Hather  is  a  successful  stockman  and  has 
made  a  strong  showing  with  his  herd  of 
Polands  and  Shire  horses  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair,  and  the  International  show  at 
Chicago.  His  winnings  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  are  a  matter  of  record  with 
which  our  readers  are  familiar,  and  in 
addition  to  this  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  with  five  head  of  Polands  Mr.  Hather 
won  seven  ribbons  at  the  International  show 
at  Chicago,  consisting  of  first  on  Hadley 
Over,  who  was  also  second  at  Lincoln; 
second  on  senior  yearling  sow;  third  on 
get  of  Hadley  Over;  fourth  on  senior  sow 
pig;  fourth  on  junior  sow  pig.  and  fifth  on 
junior  male  pig.  In  considering  this  good 
showing,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  fact  that 
these  hogs  were  exhibited  in  a  strictly  "hot 
blood''  show  and  the  tendency  of  judgment 
passed  was  to  a  much  finer  type  than  Mr. 
Hather's  exhibit  represented.  The  size  and 
quality  were  so  great,  however,  that  the 
Hather  exhibit  made  a  good  showing. 
Prices  and  descriptions  on  salable  stock 
from  this  firm  can  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion, and  satisfaction  on  mail-order  sale 
is  guaranteed. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Poland  Chinas 

Jan.  23 — Chas.    Herring,   Columbus,  Neb. 

Jan.  24 — H.   Baltz,   Fremont,  Neb. 

Jan.  25 — R:  B.  Baird,  Central  City,  Neb. 

Jan.  29 — Wm.  Wright,   Allen,  Neb. 

Jan.  30 — Chas.   Schram,  Newcastle,  Neb'. 

Jan.  29 — Coleman    Bros.,    Ithaca,  Neb. 

Jan.  30 — Geo.    Kissinger,    Milford,  Neb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


-H.  C.  McGath,  Foster,  Neb.  Sale 
at  Hooper,  Neb. 

-J.  A.  Schaldecker,  Grafton,  Neb. 
-Albert  Smith  &  Sons,   Superior,  Neb. 
-H.   B.   TayloY,   Farnam,  Neb. 
-J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
-Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Neb. 
-D.  C.  Lonergan.  Florence.  Neb. 
-Herman  Kuhl,  Florence,  Neb. 
-Thos.  F.  Walker,  Alexandria,  Neb. 
Sale  at  Fairbury.  Neb. 
-C.  A.  Niebur,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
-O.  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 
-C.   C.   Ingram,   Bloomington,  Neb. 
-C.  C.  Mather  &  H.  I.  Wolfe,  O'Neill. 
-Wm.    Drake   &    Son,    Friend,  Neb. 

Dispersion  sale. 
-E.  P.   Hedberg.  Lindsay,  Neb. 
-John   King,    Albion,  Neb. 
-P.   O.  Oswald,  Wisner,  Neb. 
-Wm.  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 

Duroc  Jerseys 
-S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
-Ci  F-    P^terann.  OJenoa.  Neb. 
-W.  E.  Reitzel  and  E.   E.  Johnson. 
Genoa,  Neb. 
-J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons.  Clarks,  Neb. 
-C.  E.  Clauff  and  Sam  Wilson,  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb. 
-David   Boesiger,   Cortland,  Neb. 
-A.  J.   Duerr,  Milford.  Neb. 
-R.  E.  Toof  &  J.  O.  Bayne,  Aurora. 
-Clarence   Wallace,    Wisner,  Neb. 
-Robert   Leisy,   Wisner,  Neb. 
-R.  Widle  &  Sons.   Genoa,  Neb. 
-Fred   Nelson,   Lindsay,  Neb. 
-H.   H.   Shaw,   Hebron,  Neb. 
-A.    R.    Barnes,    Albion,  Neb. 
-J.  E.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb. 
-W.  H.  Swartsley   &   Son,  Riverdale. 
-Wm.    Severns,  -  Tamora.  Neb. 
-Con  McCarthy,  York,  Neb. 
-Geo.  Briggs  &  Son,  Clay  Center. 
-Geo.  W.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
-George   Davis,   Milford,  Neb. 
-Emil  Anderson,  Edgar,  Neb. 
-Elmer   E.    &   N.    T.    Youngs,  Lex- 
ington, Neb. 


Neb. 


Apr.  1 
Feb.  V 

Jan.  V. 

Jan.  2! 

Feb.  5- 
ii 

Feb.  20 


— E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 
-P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
-G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola, 

Hampshires 
-C.  P.  Paulsen,  Nora,  Neb.  1*0  head. 

Chester  Whites 
-Chas  H.   Murray,   Friend,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
-R.   D.  Morassy  &  Son,  Dorchester. 
-Chas.   Slepicka,   Tobias,  Neb. 
-L.  L.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb. 
—George     Allen,     Lexington,  Neb. 
Sale  at  South   Omaha,  Neb. 
Herefords 
and    17 — Combination    sale,  South 
Omaha.    W.  N.  Rogers,   Mgr.,  Mc- 
Cook,  Neb. 

and  15 — Combination  sale,  Grand 
Island,  Neb.  Mousel  Bros.,  Cam- 
bridge,   Neb.,  managers. 

Draft  Horses 
and   23 — Breeders'    sale,   state  fair 
grounds,  Lincoln.  H.  K.  Frantz  and 
C.  F.  Way,  Lincoln,  managers. 

29    and    31 — Breeders'  Registered 
Draft  Horse  Sale,  Bloomington,  111. 
-Combination  Percheron  sale,  Hast- 
gs,  Neb.     D.  D.  Case,  Mgr.,  Giltner. 
—  Combination      sale.      State  Fair 
Grounds,  Lincoln.    Percy  Baird,  Mgr. 


Breeders'  Sale  of  PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN 

Stallions  and  Mares 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  22-23,  '13 

60  Head 

40  Mares— 20  Stallions 

40  Imported  and  Home-bred- 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Mares  and  Fillies 

The  mature  mares  are  all  regular  producers  and  are  in  foal  to  the  best 
 -stallions   of  the  breed  

20  PEBCHEBON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Representing  the  choicest  blood  lines,  individual  worth  and  merit 

The  consigners  to  this  sale  are  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  offering.  These 
consigners  are  the  well  known  breeders:  W.  H.  Kerr,  Bennington;  F.  A.  Stooker, 
Dunbar;  Straub  Brothers.  Avoca;  W.  C.  Hayhurst,  Shelby;  George  Clark, 
Lincoln;  H.  K.  Frantz,  Havelock,  and    Arthur    Reynolds,  Milford. 

This  auction  on  the  above  dates  will  commence  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  each 
day.     If  you   are   looking  for  good  ones,    this   two  days'   sale   interests  you. 

The  Big,  Useful  Kind 

With  good,  clean,  heavy  bone.  Horses  that  are  right.  For  catalogs  address 
either  of  the  following: 

H.  K.  Frantz,  Havelock,  Neb.,  or  C.  F.  Way,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


COL.   Z.   S.   BRANSON,  Auctioneer. 


Wednesday,  January  15,  1913. 
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HORSES 


Burress  Brothers 

BREEDERS  OF 

Percheron  and  Belgian 

HORSES 

We  have  goo3,  big-boned  draft  stallions, 
all  ages,  for  sale.  Our  horses  are  pasture 
raised  and  acclimated.  We  own  and  are 
producing  colts  from  the  imported  mares 
that  won  firsts  and  sweepstakes  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1908.  Our  horses 
won  18  prizes  at  Nebraska  and  S.  Dak. 
State  Fairs  and  Sioux  City  Fair,  1912. 

We  also  have  some  extra  big,  high 
grade  stallions  of  the  ton  kind  for  sale. 
Come  and  see  our  horses  before  you 
buy.     Barns   in  town. 

BURRESS  BROTHERS 

CARROLL,  Wayne  County,  NEBRASKA 

Carroll  is  located  on  the  C.  St.  P.  M. 
&  O.  Railway,  60  miles  west  of  Sioux 
City,  120  miles  northwest  of  Omaha.  Ref- 
erences: First  National  Bank  of  Carroll, 
Citizens'    National    Bank    at  Wayne. 


lA/ftl  C  Ruac  PERCHERON  AND 
"ULr    DrOSi     ROYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
8  Firsts.  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS— Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION,    Boone    County,  NEBRASKA 

Advertising  Is  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


HORSES 


PERCHEROMS 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


one  OF  TMk 
OLDEST  ANC 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


Our 
horses  are 
big,  smooth 
Oat-boned  fel- 
lows, with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation.    Will  please 
the  most  critical.    Prices  rea- 
sonable.     Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

m  Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 

box  13  li»col»,  mem. 


"CODY" — "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
sale  in  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
knd,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  inspection  and  are  sound. 
Description  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  interest  the  man  in  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at  moderate  price. 

Address  or  viait 


R.  C.  FIRME 


Scotch 


and  Scotch-topped 
Bulls  For  Sale 


Hastings,  Neb. 

Shorthorn 


TlVA  Parrharnn  Stallions.  Home  grown 
I  If  U  rUI  UIUTUII  Registered.   Big  ones.   2  & 

3  yrs.  old.  Fred  Chandler.  B. 7, Charlton,  Iowa 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


Your  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  in  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee  with  every  pur 
chase.  Correspondence,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate, 
FORD  &  HARRINGTON,  Parker,  So.  Dak, 


Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  good  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money.  66  head 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 
HENRY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 

BREEDERS1  SALE 
350  HORSES  350 

IN  COLISEUM,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

JANUARY  28,  29,  30  and  31,  1913 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  We  Will  Sell 

250  Imported  and  Native  Bred  Registered 


Percheron,    Belgian,    French    Draft,    Shire  and 
Clydesdale  Stallions  and  Mares. 

of  Imported  Stallions  and  Mares  that  will 
land  by  sale  day. 

of  Imported  Stallions  and  Mares  that  have 
been  here  a  year. 

of  the  BEST  Registered  Mares  that  ever 
went  into  an  auction  ring. 


of  Imported  Fillies,  1  and  2  years  old. 

of  the  very  choicest  of 
breeding  and  individuality. 


100  HEAD 
100  HEAD 
100  HEAO 
50  HEAD 
'100  HEAD  Reg.  Stallions 
On  Friday,  January  31, 1913 

lAfl  Ua««I  Da«  Tmm.ll~.mm.  Grade  Draft'  si"Sle  Drivers,  Saddle  and 
IUU    11690     llBgl      I  rOTTGlS   and^eTa*6    Farm    H°rses'    stallions.  Mares 

CA  Ua4#I  DahSao  IMPORTED  and  NATIVE  BRED  REGIS- 
W  V   rlCdU   I      OfllGS    TERED    Shetland,    Welch    and  Cross-Bred, 

SS  ».«  dreSh  *  h-  **>  -^13^^  Sn£  ftjft  a^safe^r 

Catalog  Ready  January  12,  1913 

P.  Augstin      C.  W.  Hurt,  Mgr.  Arrowsmith,  III. 


AUCTIONEERS 


SHORTHORNS 


Auctioneers 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  ana 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  ?50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.    Term  opens  January  6,  1913. 

MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL 
Fourteenth  &  Grand  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

w.    B.   Carpenter,    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 

T.  C.  CALLAHAN— Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date  Both 
Phones— Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto,  'b  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


LEARNTOBEAN 
AUCTIONEER 


'5  TO  */00 


PER  DAY 

_  Thoro,  Scientific  mail 
course.  Catalog  Free.  National  Auctioneer- 
ingSchool  of  America.  Dept.  11  .Lincoln.Neb. . 


Let  Me  Book  Your  Winter  Sale  Date 

Can  make  right  terms  and  give  satisfaction 
on  block  or  in  ring.  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 
COL.  RAY  PAGE,  Friend,  Neb. 
Phone   82,    Independent  Line  

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l   Bank   Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  old. 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus,  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

30  cTass  Cruickshank  and  Scotch  Shorthorn  Bulls 

T  am  offering  at  private  treaty,  thirty  head  of  Scotch  and  Cruickshank 
bulls  of  serviceable  ages  that  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  lot  of  bulls 
ever  produced  In  one  herd.  They  are  absolutely  straight  Scotch  and 
mostly  sired  by  the  great  VICTOR  SULTAN  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan. 
I  am  making  reasonable  prices  on  these  in  lots  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
GEORGE  ALLEN  LEXINGTON,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Reds  and  roans  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sale. 

Also  a  few  choice,  big  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HAYS  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR    SALE — Most   of   them    sired   by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  few  cows. 
P.   T.    HAYS                  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

SCOTCH   SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Choice  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  roan  and 
red    Shorthorn    bulls   of   Choice   Goods  and 
Whitehall     Sultan     breeding.       Good  herd 
headers   at   moderate  prices. 
O.  H.  HASEBROOK              BLADEN,  NEB. 

SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  youBg  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd    of    Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON         BELVIDERE,  NEB. 

MULE  FOOTED  HOGS 

Mule  Foot  Hogs  are  hardy,  prolific  and  less 
susceptible  to  swine  diseases.  Salable  stock. 
John  H.  Dunlap,  Box  406,   Williamsport,  Ohio. 

_JiqLSTEI^FEIESIANS  

RED  POLLS 

H0LSTEIN  HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Sir   Woodland,    No.    87284,    by    Dekel  Paul 
Pontiac,     a     fine     two-year-old  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull.     A  proven  breeder. 
W.   H.  BECHTEL,  Pawnee  City,  Nebraska 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of    either    »ex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.     Address   or  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB         ^LAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

Fifty  head  registered  heifers  and  large  males; 
also  92  head  of  fine  bred  heifers  and  young 
cows;  price  $58.50  up.    Come  and  see  them. 
M.  P.  KNUDSEN         CONCORDIA,  KANS. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE  Sr^S"^ 

•onable.   F.  C.  Buachow  *  Sons,  Bine  H1U,  Neb. 

POLLED  DURHAMS. 

D.  S.  Polled  Durhams 

Four  good  bulls,  8  to  14  months  old. 

Priced  right.    Address  or  call 

F.  A.  HAM        Saronville,  Nebraska 

m^m^mmma^L.             Purebred  Registered 
WZTOSSP"    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

VKi^mWl           The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
\\     Wl"       send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-Friehian Asso.  Bx  134, Brattleboro.Vt. 

JPOLA^TD^HINAS^ 

NIMUHE  POLAND  CHINAS— BIG  TYPE 

Six  big-type  Poland  China  spring  boars,  good  ones;  15  yearling  and  tried 
sows,  bred  for  early  March  farrow  and  5  extra  good  1912  fall  boars  of  show 
quality  for  sale.  Good  big-type  blood  lines,  thrifty,  and  have  passed  through 
cholera  the  past  season.     Low  prices  for   quick  sale. 

Inland,  Neb. 

  (Three-year-old    Shorthorn  Bull  For  Sale  Cheap)  

A  FEW  EXTRA  CHOICE  BIG  TYPE  BRED  GILTS 

A   limited  number  of  choice,  big   type   bred  Poland   China   gilts  of   Long   Chief,  Long 

King  and  Big  Price  breeding,  bred  to  a  son  of  Long  King's  Model,  a  son  of  Big  Price 

and  a  son  of  Wade's  Jumbo.  PRICED  REASONABLE  FOR  QUICK  SALE. 

F.  H.  CONNELLY  MILFORD,  NEBRASKA 


I 


C.  W.  FRANCISCO 


FIFTY   BIG   TYPE   BRED  SOWS 

Fifty    high    class,  big    type    bred  Poland 
China   sows   and   a   few   select    males  for 
eale     at     reasonable     prices.  Inspection 
solicited.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3.  M.  COLEMAN  BELGRADE,  NEB. 


POLAND   CHINA   BRED  SOWS 

A  limited  number  of  choice,  growthy 
gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  March  far- 
row   for   sale.     Address — 

C.   J.   ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 


JOCKETT'S  MONSTER  PATTERN  POLANDS 

to  large,  growthy,  big  boned  February  and  March  pigs,  mostly  by  a  son  of  B's  Great  Hadley 
and  out  of  Monster  Pattern  dams.  The  Oakside  herd  kind  make  good.  Farmers'  prices. 
A.  S.  JPCKETT  &  SON   FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 


W.  J.  MATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nineteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sows  for  sale.     Representing  Had- 
ley Over,  Pan  Over,  Young  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and  Columbus  breeding.  These 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.     Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.  HATHER  &  SONS  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


130  DUROC  Bred  SOWS 

130  choice  sows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  Col.  LaFollette,  C.  H. 
Colonel  and  Count  Medoc.  Also  20  spring  boars  and  all  my  herd  boars 
These  must  be  closed  out  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  50  head  of  choice 
sows  FEBRUARY  10TH,  AT  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA. 

Forty  foot  diameter  sale  tent  for  rent.    State  agent  for  Black  Diamond 
Stock  Powders  and  Dip.    Absolutely  the  best  conditioner  on  the  market. 
Try  100  pounds  and  be  convinced.    Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  state. 
Write  for  catalog  of  sow  sale. 

FRANK  ALDRITT 

187  NORTH  25TH  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


70  DUROC  JERSEY  DRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and     for     my     public  sale 

FEBRUARY    25TH,  1913. 
E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROC    JERSEY    BRED  SOWS 

30  head  spring  and  fall  sows  bred  to  Proud 
Wonder.  Challenger  I  Am,  and  a  good  son  of 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  for  sale  privately.  Good 
breeding  and  quality,  and  priced  worth  the 
money         A.  A.  HEKRDLE,  Stanton,  Neb. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall   sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and   mated  for 

early   farrow    with    prize    winning   sires.     For   sale  at    reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire  Fall  and  Summer  Pigs 

A  few  choice  June.  July  and  October  Hamp- 
hlre  pigs  of  both  sexes  lor  sale.   Good  stock 
and    popular    breeding.      Prices1  reasonable. 
THOMAS   T.   NICHOL  POOLE,  NEB. 


Harness  with  weak  lines  ought 
never  to  be  put  on  a  spirited  team. 


Nothing  like  a  free  lunch  to  bring 
a  crowd  to  a  farm  sale. 


80 


IHE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  January  15,  1913. 


HERRING'S  GREAT  OFFERING 

Off  extreme  Big  Type 

Poland  China  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ERNST  &  BROCK'S  BARN  IN 

Columbus,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Jan.  23 

60  head  representing  the  Biggest  of  the  Big  through  the  great  sires 
Smooth  Price,  Big  Bone,  A  Wonder,  Long  Wonder,  Smooth  Jumbo 

A  GREAT  OFFERING  OF  BIG  POLAND  CHINA  SOWS 

A  really  notable  offering  of  big  type  Poland  China  sows  is  listed 
for  Charles  Herring's  annual  sale  of  sixty  head  to  be  sold  at  Columbus 
on  the  above  date.   Having  recently  seen  this  offering,  we  were  amazed 
at  the  size  and  excellence  of  the  fall  and  spring  yearlings  and  tried 
sows  listed  for  this  sale.    There  are  twenty  spring  and  fall  yearlings, 
eight  fall  sows,  five  aged  sows,  and  the  remaining  spring  gilts,  consti- 
tuting a  really  remarkable  offering  of  big  type  Poland  Chinas.    There  | 
are  many  attractions  in  this  sale;  five  massive  fall  two-year-olds  are  j 
by  Smooth  Price  and  out  of  Smooth  Molly  by  Big  Bone,  dam  Molly 
Jones  5th.    These  are  extra  good  and  are  litter  sisters  to  the  top  boar 
in  the  Herring  sale  a  year  ago  last  fall.    Two  of  the  same  age  from 
Extra  3d  by  A  Wonder  are  choice.   Another  very  fine  sow  is  by  Smooth 
Price  and  from  Big  Molly,  a  sister  to  Fessenmeyer's  Big  Joe  and  also 
the  dam  of  Oakland's  Big  Surprise,  an  800-pound  yearling.    A  number  i 
of  the  biggest  and  best  brood  sows  in  the  herd  are  listed  for  this  sale,  \ 
including  Extra  B  out  of  Extra  A,  Orange  Beauty  by  Orange  Chief,  i 
and  Long  Molly  by  Big  Bone.   The  offering  is  bred  to  the  noted  Smooth 
Price  by  Chief  Price  2d,  Long  Wonder  by  Pawnee  Wonder  and  out  of  i 
Molly  Jones  5th  by  Longfellow  2d,  Smooth  Jumbo  by  Big  Jumbo  by  | 
Big  Bone,  and  a  son  of  Ellerbroek's  A  Wonder.    The  big  type  Poland-  j 
China  hog  belt  affords  no  greater  or  more  valuable  combination  of  big 
type  breeding  than  is  represented  in  this  sale,  and  having  seen  the  sale  1 
offering  we  say  advisedly  that  big  type  and  smoothness  and  utility  will 
not  be  excelled  in  any  sale  this  season.    It  is  really  remarkable  to  note 
the  growth  and  development  that  the  yearling  and  fall  sows  in  this  sale 
have  made,  and  we  are  the  stronger  impressed  by  this  fact  because  we 
saw  these  sows  when  they  were  gilts.    Catalog  of  this  sale  can  be 
had  upon  application.    Bids  may  be  sent  to  the  auctioneer  or  Orville 
0.  Jones  in  care  of  Mr.  Herring. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

Unas.  Herring       Columbus,  Nebr. 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auct.  Orville  0.  Jones,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 

Schaldecker  &  Son's  Initial  Offering 

 Of  Big  Type  

POLAND  CHINA 

Bred  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLI)  AT  THE  FARM   SIX  MILES  NORTH  OF 

Grafton,  Neb.,  Saturday,  February  1 

38  head,  representing  largely  the  celebrated  Mastodon  breeding, 
and  the  prize  winning  B's  Great  Had  ey 

SCHALDECKER  &  SON'S  BIG-TYPE  SOWS 

For  their  initial  sale.  J.  A.  Schaldecker  &  Son   have   listed  th irty-eieii t  head 
of  attractive  big-type  tows,   consisting  of  four  tried  sows   past  two  years  old, 
six  yearlings  and  twenty-eight  big-type  winter  and  spring  gilts.    The  large  part 
of  the  offering  is  sired  by  the  great  Mastodon  bred  boar,  KING  MASTODON,  JR.. 
by  King  Mastodon,  and  the  quality  of  the  get  of  this  hog  recommended  itself  so 
Strongly   to   Mr.   Hickey,    the  breeder  of   KING   MASTODON,   JR.,   that  he  re- 
purchased him   to  place  at   the  head  of  his  herd,   where  he  will  be  used  per- 
manently.    The  get  of  King  Mastodon  in  this  sale  are  not  only  sired  by  a  high 
class  big-type  boar,  but  are  out  of  a  class  of  sows  that  were  bought  with  the 
same  discrimination  and  along  the  same  blood  lines'  that  KING  MASTODON,  JR.. 
was  bought.     Schaldecker  &  Son  have  the  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the 'big- 
type  Poland  China  business  and  the   wherewith   that  has  brought  some  of  the 
best  sows  to  their  herd  that  have   been  offered  for  sale  publicly  or  privately. 
The  offering  is  bred  mostly  to  B.'s  GREAT  HADLEY  the  prize  winning  Hadley  *; 
boar  formerly  in  use  in  the  Baltz  herd,  and  BIG  SENSATION,  by  Vindicator.  A 
few  are  bred  to  a  grandson  of  Orville  Jones'  valuable  big-type  boar,  Jumbo  The 
Great.    Daughters  of  KING  MASTODON.  JR..  mated  with  B.'s  GREAT  HADLEY. 
three  times  a  state  fair  winner,  should  be  good  property  for  breeders.  Schal- 
decker &  Son  have  established  a  good  business  and  satisfy  the  good  mail  order 
trade  by  shipping  good  stuff  and  standing  back  of  their  shipment-.     Good  values 
and  liberal  treatment  will  be  accorded   patrons  of  this  sale.     Send  for  catalog. 
Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Schaldecker  &  Son. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

J.  A.  SCHALDECKER  &  SON,  Grafton,  Neb. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer                         H.  C.   McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
PARTIES  MAY  COME  TO  LUSHTON  OR  GRAFTON 

A.  J.  Duerr's  Choice  Prize  Winning 

DUROC  JERSEY 

—BRED  SOW  OFFERING— 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  HIS  FARM  THREE  MILES  SOUTH  OF 

Milford,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  29 

35  head  consisting  of  8  tried  sows  and  27  spring  gilts  repre- 
senting popular  breeding  and  the  Grand  Champion  "CRITIC  B" 

DEURR'S  GOOD  DUROC  OFFERING 

For  his  first  sale  of  bred  Duroc  Jersey  sows,  A.  J.  Duerr,  Milford, 
Nebraska,  has  certainly  produced  an  excellent  lot  of  big,  growthy, 
good-type  gilts,  and  in  addition  to  these  will  include  eight  tried  sows 
that  represent  the  blood  of  the  best  families.    Some  of  the  best  brood 
sows  are  Miss  Col.  Educator  by  Educalor.  bred  to  Critic  King,  Queen 
Perfection  by  Red  Perfection  2d,  bred  to  Crimson  Colonel,  Chiefs 
Wonder  Lady  by  Red  Wonder,  and  two  of  her  gilts  in  the  sale  by 
Harney's  Educator,  a  grandson  of  Ohio  Chief,  and  other  gilts  by  Col. 
Mammoth  Boy  by  the  1,000-pound  Mammoth   Tom,  dam   Queen  of 
Colonels  by  Chief's  Colonel;  Medoc  Medium,  J.  E.'s  Model  and  Echo 
Wonder   King.     The   offering  is  bred  to  Crimson  Colonel  by  High 
Colcnel,  dam  Dorthy  D.,  a  grand-daughter  of  Crimson  Wonder  I  Am; 
Critic  King,  a  son  of  the  champion  Critic  B.,  and  Crimson  Advance  by 
Advancer  5th,  dam  by  I  Am  A  Crimson  Wonder  2d.    Mr.  Duerr  is  a 
plumb  good  hogman,  and  has  got  good  growth  and  retained  uniformity 
in  type  and  colors  in  producing  the  young  gilts  for  this  sale.    The  aged 
sows  are  extra  choice.    The  breeder  familiar  with  Duroc  Jersey  blood 

]  jnAc    wi  11    rpariilv   nnto    t  Vi  o   riVlinocc   nf   tY\  a   YwaaA  i  n  <-r   r\  f   f  hi«  Avi'^fv 
***J"0                i  cauuj    LLKJ  lc    LLlc    i  H-  ii  iitJoo    \JL    I  Lie    UltJcQlIlg    Ol    LI11S    OIIcl  1 11  £, , 

and  to  those  unfamiliar  we  recommend  that  you  make  no  mistake  by 
patronizing  this  sale.    Catalog  can  be  had  upon  application.  Send 
bids  to  George  Davis  in  care  of  Mr.  Duerr. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

IMPORTANT  COMBINATION  SALE 

 Of  High  Class  =  

PERCHERON  HORSES 

TO  BE  HELD  IN 

Hastings,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  5 

37  head  of  high  class  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  of  good  type 
handled  under  farm  conditions  and  sold  by  reliable  breeders 

PHELPS-CASE  PERCHERONS  AT  AUCTION 

The  horses  to  be  offered  by  L.  M.  Phelps,  Trumbull,  Nebraska,  and 
D.  D.  Case,  Giltner,  Nebraska,  in  their  Dispersion  Sale  are  a  grand  lot. 
There  will  be  37  head,  representing  the  entire  herds  of  the  gentlemen 
mentioned  above  and  3  head  from  the  herd  of  W.  D.  Phelps.  These 
gentlemen  have  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  buying  the  founda- 
tion stock  and  this  sale  offering  shows  the  good  judgment  used  in 
selecting  a  class  of  practical-type  Percherons.  Of  great  importance  to 
parties  interested  in  this  sale  is  the  fact  that  these  horses  have  been 
handled  by  competent  farmers  and  produced  and  grown  out  along  lines 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  average  farmer  to  follow.    The  writer  has 
been  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  making  this  sale  and  has  seen  their 
horses  exhibited  at  some  of  the  best  district  shows  where  they  always 
made  good  winnings,  and  were  the  center  of  attraction.    The  offering 
range  in  ages  from  weanlings  to  mature  animals  of  both  sexes,  the 
weanlings  weighing  1,000  to  1,100  pounds,  the  mares  weighing  from 
1,700  to  2,000  pounds  and  two-year-old  stallion  colts  weighing  as  high 
as  1,800  pounds.   The  offering  will  include  the  great  herd  horse,  Monico 
by  Cousine.    A  high  class  lot  of  colts  by  this  horse  are  included  in  the 
sale  and  his  value  as  a  sire  is  appreciated  in  the  community  where  a 
large  number  of  colts  by  him  are  owned.    The  merit  of  this  offering 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  handled  is  sufficient  rea- 
son why  parties  interested  in  good  Percherons  should  patronize  this 
sale.    With  the  exception  of  4  head,  the  entire  offering  is  solid  blacks. 
Send  for  interesting  catalog. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

A%            m         mm*  ■  ■  mmm                            mm  ■  ■  m  mm 

A.  J.  DUERR,     Milford,  Nebraska 

Col.  Ray  Page,  Auct.             Geo.  Davis,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 

For  catalog  address — 

D.  D.  CASE,    Giltner,  Neb. 

Col.  Branson,  Auct.           H.  L.  McKelvie,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 

Wednesday,  January  15.  1913. 
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McGATH'S  GREAT  DISPERSION 

OF  BIG  TYPE 

POLAND  CHINA 

SOWS  and  HERD  BOARS 

AT  THE  SALE  PAVILION  IN 

HOOPER,  NEBR.,  THURSDAY,  JAN.  30,  1913 

Dispersion  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  herds  of  big  typ 
Poland  Chinas  in  Nebraska.    Two  outstanding  herd  boars  included 

McGATH'S  POLAND  DISPERSION 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  some  valuable  Poland  China 
brood  sows  of  the  big  type  and  for  the  selection  of  a  high  class  herd  boar  Is 
given  in  H.  C.  McGath's  disper  ion  sale.  This  offering  consists  of  fourteen  year- 
ling and  tried  sows,  nine  of  the  yearlings  being  by  the  great  LONG  BOY,  one  of 
the  biggest  boars  of  the  breed;  ten  fall  gilts  by  LONG  WONDER,  the  massive, 
heavy-boned  boar  included  in  this  sale,  and  sixteen  spring  gilts,  all  by  LONG 
WONDER,  with  the  exception  of  one  by  A  WONDER'S  PRICE.  There  is  one 
fall  sow  and  she  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  sale,  sired  by  Neuhofel's  The  Big 
Orphan  and  bred  to  LONG  WONDER.  LONG  WONDER  is  listed  for  this  sale 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  McGath  is  dispersing  his-  herd  this  hog 
cou'd  not  be  purchased  at  any  price  within  reason.  He  is  just  the  kind  of  a 
big-type  boar  that  Mr.  McGath  has  tried  to  get  for  year.?  and  this  fact  should 
be  sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  the  breeder  who  would  commence  at  the  top. 
LONG  WONDER  is  one  of  the  extreme  big  type  and  a  very  high  class  sire.  The 
offering  is  bred  to  LONG  WONDER  and  McGATH  S  BIG  BONE,  a  June  pig  of 
remarkable  growth  and  finish  by  Big  Jumbo,  said  to  be  the  greatest  boar  ever 
owned  by  Peter  Mouw.  We  believe  there  Is  a  great  outcome  in  this  young  pig. 
McGATH  S  BIG  BONE,  and  even  if  it  is  an  off-season  for  the  purchase  of  herd 
hoar  material,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  let  this  pig  be  jaerificed.  All  of 
the  get  of  LONG  WONDER  in  this  sale  are  mated  with  this  Jumbo  pig.  A  litter 
stater  to  this  pig  is  included  in  this  sale.  There  is  also  a  daughter  of  Big  Ben, 
one  by  Long  Chief  and  one  by  Chief  Price.  From  every  standpoint  this  sale 
•  tiering  recommends  itself  strongly  to  followers  of  the  big-type  Poland  China. 
Send  for  catalog  and  if  you  cannot  attend  sale  feel  free  to  send  buying  orders  to 
Thos.  F.  Miller,  who  will  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  Send  bids  in  care 
of  Mr.   McGath,  at  Hooper,   Nebraska — H.   C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog   address — 

H.  C.  McGath,  Foster,  Neb. 

Col.  T.  C.  Callahan,  Auct.  Thos.  F.  Miller,  Neb.  Fanner  Representative 

A  few  choice  herd  heading  fall  boars  by  Long  Wonder  ni  l  be  sold  in  this  sale. 


Big  Type 


For  catalog:  addreH* — 


KISSINGER'S  PRIZE  WINNING 


POLANDS 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  SIX  MILES  NORTHEAST  OF 

Milford,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Jan.  30 

40  head,  representing  much  of  the  same  breeding  as  produced 
the  first  prize  junior  yearling  sow  from  this  herd  1912. 
Herd  nominated  in  futurity 

KISSINGER'S  SIZE-QFALITV  POLANDS 

The  forty  head  of  bred  sows  listed  for  George  Kissinger's  sale  would  do 
credit  to  breeders  much  older  in  the  business  than  he,  and  represent  a  type  that 
Is  practical  for  pork  production.  There  are  twenty-five  spring  gilts  and  the 
balance  fall  and  spring  yearlings.  Fifteen  of  the  gilts  and  all  of  the  fall  sows 
and  spring  yearlings  but  two  are  sired  by  Hillcroft  s  Model,  one  of  the  best  sons 
of  Hillcroft  Half-Ton.  Other  sires  represented  are  Big  Joe  by  I  Am  Big  Too, 
Big  Chief  by  Big  Price,  and  Jumbo.  Mr.  Kissinger  produced  and  showed  the 
first  prize  junior  yearling  sow  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  last  fall,  and  to  our 
notion  she  was  one  of  the  greatest  specimens  of  the  Nebraska-type  Poland  ever 
exhibited  in  the  junior  yearling  olass.  Thij  sow  weighed  over  600  pounds  and 
could  have  been  made  champion  of  the  show  without  protest  from  the  ringside. 
Two  choice  May  gilts  in  this  offering  and,  by  the  way,  they  are  two  extra  growthy 
show  prospects,  are  out  of  a  litter  sister  to  Nebraska  Pride,  the  show  sow  re- 
ferred to  above.  Much  of  the  offering  is  closely  related  to  this  show  sow.  The 
offering  is  bred  to  Hillcroft  Model  and  Big  Martin.  By  performance,  Hillcroft 
Model  has  already  advertised  himself.  Big  Martin  was  one  of  the  best  spring 
pigs  sold  In  the  Lonergan  sale,  selling  at  next  to  the  top  of  the  sale.  He  is  by 
Big  Tom  and  out  of  Wonder's  Lady.  A  story  of  the  breeding  of  this  young  boar 
could  be  written  and  it  would  cover  a  majority  of  the  most  popular  Nebraska 
breeding.  Big  Tom.  his  sire,  is  by  Momentum,  a  strongly  bred  Expansion  boar, 
and  out  of  Anna  Belle  by  Bell  Metal,  a  double  bred  Expansion*  boar,  and  the 
dam  of  Big  Martin  is  the  great  Big  Victor,  second  dam  Lady  Wonder's  Best,  the 
top  sow  in  the  Lonergan  sale  last  winter  by  Big  Hadley's  Model,  by  Big  Hadley, 
and  third  dam.  Lady  Wonder  6th,  the  great  Remington  brood  sow.  This  com- 
bination of  breeding  is  positively  good  and  the  pig  by  his  unusual  individual 
merit  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  strength  of  the  blood  lines  back  of 
him.  Big  litters  and  practical  type  have  been  a  guide  to  Mr.  Kissinger  in  mak- 
ing brood  sow  and  herd  boar  selections  and  is  one  of  the  predominant  features  of 
his  sale  offering.  Send  for  catalog.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  H.  L.  McKelvie,  who 
will  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer  at  this  sale. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


G.  A.  Kissinger,  Milford,  Nebraska 


Col.  Wickliam,  Auct. 


Homer  L.  McKelvie,  Nebraska  Farmer  Representative 


CHARLES  SCHRAM'S 

"Valley  View"  Big  Type 

POLAND 

—Bred  Sows— 


TO  SELL  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 


Newcastle,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Jan.  30 

40  head,  consisting  of  9  tried  sows,  1 2  fall  yearlings  and  1 9 
growthy  spring  gilts,  representing  big  type  — 

SCHRAM'S  BIG-TYPE  SOW  OFFERING 

In  Mr.  Schram's  annual  sow  sale  will  be  a  few  of  his  best  producing  sows, 
all  under  three  years  of  age,  and  that  have  produced  regularly  in  Mr.  Schram  s 
herd  the  past  two  s<easx>ns.  These  tried  sows  are  by  such  boars  as  Expansion 
Prince,  Fair  Chief,  Monarch's  Chief,  Young  Look  and  Matchless  Expansion.  As 
an  attraction  he  is  including  the  yearling  sow  by  Fair  Chief  and  out  of  the  top 
sow  in  Mr.  Schram's  sale  last  year,  Wonder  Lady  2d.  This  sow  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  Chief  Price  2d  and  the  noted  A  Wonder,  and  is  one  of  the  good,  big, 
heavy-boned,  useful,  big-type  sows  to  sell  this  winter.  The  fall  sows  are  all  by 
Hadley  s  Mogul  and  are  a  uniform  lot,  combining  size,  quality  and  heavy  bone. 
Three  are  grand-daughters  of  the  celebrated  A  Wonder,  and  others  are  out  of 
Mastodon  Maid  26th,  one  of  the  best  sows  sold  in  the  Wheeler  dispersion.  The 
largest  one  of  these,  and  also  one  with  the  most  quality,  is  out  of  an  Expansion 
Prince  dam.  These  fall  sows  recommend  themselves  strongly  to  parties  who 
want  to  buy  valuable  young  stuff  of  good  prospect.  The  spring  gilts  are  by 
Hadley's  Mogul,  Mastiff's  Pointer  by  the  double  champion  King  Mastiff,  D.'s  He- 
fender  and  other  well  known  boars.  The  offering  is  .bred  for  early  March  and 
April  farrow  to  a  choice  line  of  representative  big-type  boars  of  the  blood  lines 
given  above.  The  merit  of  this  offering  is  worthy  of  close  attention  of  farmers 
and  breeders  and  Mr.  Schram  is  one  of  the  worthy  men  engaged  in  this  business 
and  a  man  who  does  things  thoroughly  and  absolutely  on  the  square.  An  inter- 
esting catalog  of  this  offering  may  be  had  upon  application.  Bids  may  be  sent 
to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Schram. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

Charles  H.  Schram,  Newcastle,  Neb. 


CO!,.  RITCHEY,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


WRIGHT'S  Big  Boned,  Big  Type 

POLAND  CHINA 

—Bred  Sows— 

TO  BE  SOLD  IN  THE  SALE  PAVILION   ON    THE    FARM  NEAR 

Allen,  Nebr.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  29 

50  head,  consisting  of  5  aged  sows,  15  yearling  sows,  30  spring 
gilts  and  the  great  herd  boar,  "Long  Wonder  2d."  One  of  the 
greatest  offerings  of  big  type  sows  to  sell  in  the  Corn  Belt 

WRIGHT'S  GREAT  POLAND  OFFERING 

In  William  Wright  &  Son's  sale  are  listed  fifty  head  of  big-type  sows  that 
command  the  attention  of  that  prospective  buyer  who  inclines  to  the  extreme 
big  type  produced  from  a  pedigree  and  individual  foundation  representing  a 
clas-s  of  big-type  Polands  that  has  predominated  in  northwestern  Iowa  for  several 
years  pasv  and  that  has  given  rare  distinction  to  that  section  of  Iowa  from  a 
big-type  Poland  China  standpoint.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Wright  has  made  a 
better  development  from  his  foundation  on  this  class  of  stock  than  could  be 
purchased  from  the  original  source  of  his  foundation  stock  today  and  this  sale 
offering  is  one  that  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  There  will  be  fifty  head, 
according  to  classifications  above,  sired  by  such  great  boars  as  A  Wonder,  Long 
Wonder,  O.  s  Big  Bone,  Wright's  Big  Bone,  Long  Wonder  2d,  Chief  H.,  Hadley 
Expansion,  Big  Wonder  and  Big  Bone  Jim.  The  offering  is  bred  to  Big  Bone 
Jim,  Wright's  Big  Bone,  Long  Wonder  3d,  Big  Chief  and  Big  Wonder.  Big 
Bone  Jim  is  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  big  type  got  by  Lion  Chief,  and  Wrig.K's 
Big  Bone  is  another  of  the  real  big  ones  with  extra  heavy  bone  and  a  valuable 
sire.  Some  of  the  attractions'  in  this  sale  are  Allen  Maid  by  Big  Bone,  a  litter 
sister  to  Wright's  Big  Bone,  bred  to  Long  Wonder  2d;  Mastodon  May  21st  by 
A  Wonder,  bred  to  Big  Bone  Jim;  Orange  Tride  by  Long  Wonder,  bred  to  Big 
Chief;  Alice  I).  3d  by  Wright's  Big  Bone,  Died  to  Long  Wonder  2d;,  and  three 
attractive  yearlings  by  Wright's  Big  Bone.  The  offering  is  well  balanced  and 
there  are  many  attractions  besides  the  ones  mentioned  above.  Distance  should 
not  divide  the  interest  from  this  sale  as  it  is  one  of  real  merit,  and  if  you  can't 
attend  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  place  some  bids  upon  this  offering.  Bids 
may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Wright. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


Send  for  catalog  to — 


Wm.  Wright  &  Son,  Allen,  Nebr. 


COL.  RITCHEY,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELYlE,  Fieldman 
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100  Hampshire  Bred  Sows 

Prolific,  Hardy,  Market-Topping  Kind 


To? be  sold  in  C,  P.  Paulsen's  sale  atQfarm  3  1-2  miles  southwest  of  Oak,  Nebraska,  and  4  miles  northeast  of 

NORA,  NEBRASKA,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1013 

These  100  Sows  represent  most  of  the  champion  and  grand  champion  prize  winners  at  leading  state 
fairs  and  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chicago: 

30  Big,  Long-Bodied  Prolific  Tried  Sows 
33   Fall  Gilts  and  37  Spring   Gilts  of   Show  Merit 

MATED  WITH  PRIZE  WINNING  SIRES— DeKALB'S  KING   35TH    AND   DeKALB'S   KING   11TH,  BOTH 
GRANDSONS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  STONE'S  DUKE ;  NEBRASKA  TOP;  EVERETT  TRUE  3D,  JUNIOR 
CHAMPION  OF  ILLINOIS,  1911,  AND  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF 


100  HIGH  CLASS  HAMPSHIRE 
F  BRED  SOWS 

Assuming  that  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  many  of  the  su- 
perior qualities  of  the  Hamp- 
shire breed  of  hogs,  we  wish  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  true  repre- 
sentative character  of  this  offer- 
ing of  sows  and  also  to  state 
our  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
Nebraska  has  a  breeder  of  Hampshire  hogs  who  buys  only  the 
best  and  who  has  builded  a  herd  that  compares  favorably  with  any 
of  the  Hampshire  herds  that  we  know  off.  C.  P.  Paulsen,  Nora,  Ne- 
braska, established  his  herd,  which  now  numbers  close  to  500  head, 
from  the  well  known  herds  of  E.  C.  Stone,  Essig  Brothers,  A.  L. 
Goodenough,  Mike  Sharp,  DeKalb  and  other  leading  breeders  and 
bought  his  foundation  stock  upon  its  merit  and  without  regard  to 
price.  When  Mr.  Paulsen  visits  a  herd  from  which  he  desires  to  buy 
foundation  stock,  he  selects  the  animals  wanted  and  meets  the  price 
asked.  This  offering  of  100  sows  is  really  remarkable  and  affords 
something  unusual  in  the  sale  line  in  Nebraska  from  the  standpoint 
of  numbers  and  uniformity  of  type  and  correctness  of  type  of  the 
breed  which  they  represent.    The  entire  offering  is  bred  up  closely 


to  the  most  celebrated  state  fair  champions  and  grand-champions. 
The  30  tried  sows  are  long,  deep-bodied,  smooth  individuals  that  have 
produced  and  raised  on  an  average  of  eight  or  nine  pigs  to  the  litter 
while  in  use  in  this  herd.  They  are  either  some  of  Mr.  Paulsen's 
most  dependable  brood  sows  or  daughters  of  the  high  class  sows  that 
he  is  retaining  for  his  own  use.  The  70  head  of  spring  and  fall  sows 
are  growthy  and  uniform  and  are  sired  by  Blythedale  George,  a  big 
type  boar;  Nebraska  Top,  a  son  of  Mike  Sharp's  champion  boar; 
Everett  True  3d,  junior  champion  boar  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  1911, 
and  Paulsen  Chief,  another  extra  heavy  boned,  big  type  boar.  They 
are  bred  to  the  three  last  mentioned  boars,  viz.,  Nebraska  Top,  Everett 
True  3d,  and  Paulsen's  Chief,  and  to  the  two  grandsons  of  the  cele- 
brated Stone's  Duke,  which  Mr.  Paulsen  added  to  his  herd  from  the 
DeKalb  sale— DeKalb' s  King  lltli  and  35th.  Any  man  who  intends  to 
buy  a  few  Hampshire  bred  sows  will  be  pleased  with  the  hundred 
head  consigned  to  this  sale,  and  if  undecided  about  the  merit  of  this 
breed  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  attend  the  sale  and  see  the  proof 
for  the  statement  that  the  Hampshires  are  a  hardy,  prolific  breed. 
Parties  who  cannot  attend  the  same  and  desire  to  make  purchases 
from  it  by  mail  order,  should  apply  for  Mr.  Paulsen's  catalog  and 
make  selections  therefrom  for  mail  bids.  Such  mail  bids  may  be 
entrusted  to  Homer  L.  McKelvie,  who  will  represent  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  at  this  sale.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address- 


C.  P.  PAULSEN, 

Colonels  Fred  Reppert,  Mason,  Letell  and  Teeter,  Auctioneers 
Accommodations  for  parties  from  a  distauce  at  Nora  and  free  comveyance  to  the  farm. 


Nora,  Nebraska 


Homer  L.  McKelvie,  Nebraska  Farmer  Representative 


Boesiger's  High  Class 

Duroc  Bred  Sow  Offering 


Representing  the 


$300  FIRST  PRIZE,  WIDLE'S  WONDER 


AT  THE  FARM  THREE  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 


CORTLAND,  NEBR.,  MONDAY,  JANUARY,  27,  1013 


40  head— 20  head  bred  to  the  $300  FIRST  PRIZE  WIDLE'S  WONDER,  18  head  bred  to  LINCOLN  LAD  by  LINCOLN  WONDER  and  balance 

to  CRIMSON  WONDER  BOY.    A  high  class  lot  of  practical  big  type  prolific  sows 


BOESIGERS  HIGH  CLASS  DUROC  OFFERING 


DAVID  BOESIGER.  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA,  ha?  listed  forty  high  class,  big- 
type  Duroc  sows  and  gilts  for  his  annual  bred  sow  sale.  Mr.  Boesiger  has  estab- 
lished his  herd  upon  the  basis  of  good  blood  lines  and  practical  individuality  and 
has  given  special  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  high  class  sire.  Last  fall  Mr. 
Boesiger  purchased  from  the  Widle  sale  the  great  first  prize  fall  boar,  WIDLE'S 
WONDER,  by  the  first  prize  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  at  $300,  and  though  that  is  a 
liberal  price  it  only  represents  a  small  possibility  for  returns  from  the  uee  of  as 
valuable  a  sire  as  WIDLE'S  WONDER'S  show  record  and  blood  lines  indicate. 
Breeders-  should  give  attention  to  the  fact  that  so  great  a  young  boar  as  WIDLE'S 
WONDER  is  represented  in  this  sale.  The  other  two  sires  represented,  LINCOLN 
LAD  and  CRIMSON  WONDER  BOY,  are  ooth  strictly  high  class  and  of  big  type 
with  quality.  The  sow  offering  is  unusual  from  the  standpoint  of  uniformity  in 
type,  heavy  bone,  strong  backs,  deep  bodies  and  generally  good  indications  of  their 
value  as  brood  sows.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Boesiger's  herd  of  Durocs  grow  up  from 
his  first  start,  which  \»as  made  on  a  Critic  and  Junior  Jim  foundation,  from  pur- 
chases made  at  the  University  Farm.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  improved  along 
the  lines  of  size  and  uniform  type  and  quality  until  today  we  find  a  line-up  of 
big.  useful  brood  sows  whose  individuality  recommend  them  and  their  produce  to 
For  catalog:  address — 


critical  buyers.  Of  interest  in  this  sale  offering  are  the  ten  tried  sows,  the  best  of 
which  are  LABELLETTE  R  and  LABELLETTE  A.  both  descending  from  the  Critic 
blood  through  the  great  sire.  PLAINVIEW  CHIEF,  used  successfully  in  Mr.  Boe- 
siger's herd  for  a  number  of  years  and  a  sire  whose  real  merit  has  passed  the 
attention  of  breeders;  PLAINVIEW  LADY,  one  of  the  finest  sows  in  the  sale,  by 
LINCOLN  LAD,  and  the  dam  of  some  of  the  choice  gilts  in  the  sale,  bred  to 
WIDLE'S  WONDER;  BESSIE  FANCY  and  three  of  her  gilts;  a  daughter  of  PROUD 
COLONEL,  and  a  choice  line  of  gilts  sired  by  C.  H.'s  CRIMSON  WONDER  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  Again,  LINCOLN  LAD,  CRIMSON  WONDER  BOY  and  PLAINVIEW 
CHIEF.  This  sale  offering  embraces  much  of  Duroc  blood  of  merit  from  the  older 
sources  such  as  Ohio  Chief,  Critic  and  Junior  Jim,  mated  largely  with  the  modern 
prize  wiuning  blood  lines — CRIMSON  WONDER  and  LINCOLN  WONDER.  Mr. 
Boesiger  has  had  a  very  good  patronage  of  a  local  nature  in  his  previous  sales,  and 
buvers  have  invariably  gotten  good  values.  He  has  one  of  the  finely  equipped 
stock  farms  and  the  farm  and  herd  is  managed  under  practical  and  thorough 
conditions.  Catalog  of  this  sale  can  be  had  upon  application.  Bids  may  be  sent 
to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Boesiger. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


David  Boesiger,  Cortland,  Nebraska 


COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  MoKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Wednesday,  January  15,  1913 
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S.  M.  Hinkle's  Select  Draft  ef 

Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  SIX  MILES  NORTHWEST  OF 

Genoa,  Neb.,  Monday,  Jan.  20,  1913 

35  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  12  TRIED  SOWS,  3  FALL  GILTS  AND  20 
SPRING  GILTS.     MOSTLY  BRED  FOR  LATE   FEBRUARY  AND 
EARLY    MARCH    LITTERS    AND    REPRESENTING    THE  MOST 
POPULAR  PRIZE  WINNING  DUROC  FAMILIES 


HINKLE'S  CHOICE  DUROC  SOW  OFFERING 

For  his  first  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows,  Mr.  Hinkle  has  as- 
sembled a  valuable  and  attractive  lot  of  stuff,  consisting  of  classifica- 
tions as  shown  above.  The  sires  represented  are  R  C  W's  Topper 
by  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  Orion's  Success,  Red 
Chief  Wonder,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  Bell's  Crimson  Wonder, 
Pride's  Crimson  Wonder,  B  &  L's  Wonder,  Beaver  Boy,  Steele's  Chief, 
A  &  L's  Wonder  and  Belle's  Bargain.  The  offering  is  bred  to  R  C 
;<  W's  TOPPER,  a  show  boar  of  exceptional  merit,  included  in  this  sale; 
INDIAN  CHIEF,  a  promising  spring  pig  of  show  type  by  the  first 
prize  Lincoln  Chief,  and  CRIMSON  WONDER  10TH,  one  of  the  prize 
winning  fall  boars  shown  by  Widle  &  Son  this  fall  by  the  first  prize 
Crimson  Wonder  4th.  Mr.  Hinkle  is  consigning  his  most  valuable 
sows  to  this  sale,  among  them  the  good  brood  sows  CRIMSON  BIRDIE, 
top  of  the  Reitzel  sale  last  winter  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder  and 
bred  to  Crimson  Wonder  10th;  PET  by  Orion's  Success,  a  fine  indi- 
vidual and  valuable  brood  sow  bred  to  R  C  W's  Topper;  ORION 
CRIMSON  DAISY,  a  fine  big  sow  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder; 
ROBIN'S  GIRL,  a  valuable  brood  sow  by  the  noted  Red  Chief  Wonder; 
MISS  STEWART,  another  daughter  of  Red  Chief  Wonder,  and  the 
dam  of  the  prize  winning  pigs  shown  by  Mr.  Hinkle  at  the  Boone 
County  Fair  this  fall;  three  choice  fall  gilts  by  Crimson  Wonder  4th, 
and  twenty  spring  gilts  of  good  type  and  popular  breeding. 
Attractions:  3  outstanding  fine  growthy  gilts,  bred  to  the  Grand 
Champion  Critic  B  for  early  March  farrow 
i  Mr.  Hinkle  has  bought  the  best  sows  and  herd  boars  that  were  for  sale 
when  establishing  this  herd,  and  has  listed  in  this  sale  a  valuable  lot. 
Farmers  and  breeders  can  patronize  this  sale  with  profit.  The  herd 
boar,  R  C  W's  TOPPER,  included  in  the  sale,  is  a  good  one,  a  good 
sire,  and  should  be  investigated.  Of  course,  at  this  time  there  is  not 
much  demand  for  herd  boars,  but  a  good  one  should  be  in  demand  at 
any  time.  R  C  W's  TOPPER  is  one  of  the  good  ones.  A  catalog  of 
this  sale  can  be  had  upon  application,  and  parties  who  cannot  attend 
the  sale  may  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Hinkle. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 
For  catalog  address — 

S.  M.  HINKLE        Genoa,  Nebraska 

■ COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELYlE,  Fieldman 
N.  B.— Parties  leaving  Columbus  on  the  afternoon  passenger  should 
come  to  Woodville,  which  is  one-half  mile  from  Mr.  Hinkle's  farm. 


C.  E.  Peterson's  Red  Chief  Wonder  Offering 

=  Of  Valuable  = 

Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  EIGHT  MILES  NORTH  OF 

Geooa,  Nebraska,  Tuesday,  Jan.  21 

40  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  18  TRIED  SOWS,  10  FALL  GILTS  AND 
12  GROWTHY  SPRING  GILTS,  REPRESENTING  POPU- 
LAR PRIZE  WINNING  FAMILIES 

ATTRACTION— OUTSTANDING  GOOD  SPRING  GILT  BY  THE 
CHAMPION  CRITIC  B  BRED  TO  THE  CHAMPION  Y ALLEY  KING 


PETERSON'S  ATTRACTIVE  SOW  OFFERING 

C.  E.  Peterson,  the  well  known  Duroc  breeder  and  owner  of  RED 
CHIEF  WONDER,  one  of  the  very  valuable  Duroc  sires,  will  sell  a 
choice  lot  of  bred  sows  in  his  sale  JANUARY  21ST.  The  sires  repre- 
sented are  Al's  Wonder;  Pride's  Crimson  Wonder,  litter  brother' to 
Crimson  Wonder  4th;  A  &  L's  Wonder,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  Genoa  Duke,  C  P's  Chief, 
Wallace's  Wonder,  F  B's  Col.  Tippy,  Lincoln  Chief,  Allen's  Wonder 
Again  and  the  champion  Critic  B.  The  sows  are  bred  and  a  large 
part  of  them  due  to  farrow  in  early  March,  from  service  to  RED 
CHIEF  WONDER  and  MUNCIE  COLONEL.  RED  CHIEF,  WONDER 
is  already  well  known  as  one  of  the  valuable  brood  sow  sires,  and 
his  get  have  found  ready  sale  in  this  territory.  MUNCIE  COLONEL 
is  a  choice  yearling  boar  of  good  type  and  bred  closely  along  the  lines 
of  Col.  Gano.  The  big  attraction  in  this  sale  is  a  daughter  of  the 
champion  Critic  B,  bred  to  the  champion  Valley  King.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  spring  gilts  to  sell  at  auction  this  season,  and  the  com- 
bination of  prize  winning  blood  represented  in  her  litter  should 
merit  strong  competition.  The  offering,  as  a  whole,  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  are  a  uniform  lot  of  good  type.  Five  of  the  choice,  growthy 
gilts  in  the  sale  are  by  PRIDE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER,  litter  brother 
to  the  $350  first  prize  Crimson  Wonder  4th.  Another  of  the  good  sow 
attractions  is  a  litter  sister  to  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  bred  to  BELLE'S 
BARGAIN,  a  lltwr  brother  to  the  first  prize  Lincoln  Chief.  Parties 
interested  in  money-making  Duroc  sows  should  send  for  Mr.  Peterson's 
catalog.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Peterson. — H.C. McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

C.  E.  Peterson,     Genoa,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer         H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Reifzel  and  Johnson's  Combination  Sale 
=of  Big  Type 

Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  REITZEL  FARM,  ONE  MILE  NORTHEAST  OF 

Geooa,  Nebr.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  22 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  BIG,  GROWTHY  SOWS— MOSTLY  FALL  YEAR- 
LINGS  AND  TRIED  SOWS— REPRESENTING   THE   TOPS  FROM 
THE  HERDS  OF  W.  E.  REITZEL  AND  E.  E.  JOHNSON 

THE  REITZEL  CONSIGNMENT 

W.  E.  Reitzel  consigns  thirty  head,  consisting  of  fifteen  fall  sows 
by  R  C  W's  TOPPER,  the  boar  described  in  Mr.  Hinkle's  ad  in  this 
issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  ten  tried  sows  by  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Wallace's  Wonder,  and  five  choice,  growthy  gilts  by 
CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D.  The  offering  is  bred  mostly  to  CLEA- 
THAM'S  PRIDE  2D  by  the  prize  winning  Cleatham's  Pride  by  the 
champion  Crimson  Wonder  3d,  and  a  few  to  A  &  L's  WONDER  by  the 
champion  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder.  The  fall  and  tried  sows  in  this 
sale  are  a  choice  lot  of  big  type,  growthy  individuals  that  promise 
unusual  value  as  brood  sows,  and  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D,  the  hog 
with  which  they  are  mated,  is  one  of  the  good,  big  Duroc  boars 
worthy  of  fitting  for  the  show.  A  &  L's  WONDER  is  also  a  boar 
of  show  merit,  and  is  owned  jointly  by  Reitzel  &  Johnson.  A  &  L's 
WONDER  WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  THIS  SALE. 

THE  JOHNSON  CONSIGNMENT 

Ed.  E.  Johnson  consigns  twenty  head,  consisting  of  seventeen 
tried  sows  and  three  fall  gilts  by  Pride's  Crimson  Wonder,  Al's 
Wonder,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  Allen's  Wonder  Again,  A  &  L's 
Wonder  and  A  CHOICE  SPRING  GILT  BY  THE  CHAMPION  CRITIC 
B,  BRED  FOR  EARLY  FARROW  TO  WIDLE  &  SON'S  FIRST  PRIZE 
LINCOLN  CHIEF.  This  gilt  is  an  attraction  and  worth  much.  Mr. 
Johnson's  consignment  consists  of  a  number  of  sows  of  show  ex- 
cellence and  is  mated  with  A  &  L's  WONDER,  referred  to  elsewhere 
in  this  ad,  and  listed  for  this  sale,  and  CARNIVAL  CHIEF  by  Lincoln 
Chief,  dam  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder.  CARNIVAL  CHIEF  is  a  May 
pig  bred  by  Widle  &  Sons  and  a  pig  that  they  had  reserved  for  show 
purposes.  Mr.  Johnson  prevailed  upon  them  to  put  a  price  on  this 
pig  and  we  believe  that  he  has  one  of  the  best  spring  pigs  that  we  have 
seen.  He  is  strictly  a  show  type  and  should  give  a  good  account  of  him- 
self in  the  shows  next  fall.  This  combination  consignment  will  be  found 
to  be  one  of  the  really  high  class  lots  of  Duroc  sows  to  sell  this  winter, 
and  there  are  many  individuals  consigned  to  this  sale  of  value  to  any 
breeder.  Catalog  may  be  had  upon  application.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me 
in  care  of  either  Mr.  Reitzel  or  Mr.  Johnson. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

W.  E.  REITZEL,  or  ED  E.  JOHNSON,  Genoa,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer         H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons'  Annual  Offering 

=  Of  Choice  = 

Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  TWO  MILES  WEST  OF 

Clarks,  Nebr.,  Thursday,  Jan.  23 

FORTY  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  TWENTY  YEARLING  AND  TRIED 
SOWS,  TEN  FALL  SOWS  AND  TEN  TOP  GILTS,  MOSTLY  BRED 
FOR  EARLY  FARROW,  AND  OF  POPULAR  BREEDING 


J.  T.  ARMSTRONG  &  SONS'  CHOICE  OFFERING  OF  SOWS 

A  valuable  lot  of  choicely  bred  Duroc  sows  will  be  sold  in  J.  T. 
Armstrong  &  Sons'  sale  January  23d.  The  sires  represented  are 
Model  Again,  B  &  L's  Perfection,  La  Follette  2d,  B  &  L's  Wonder, 
Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  C  H's  Special,  Krueger  Model,  Belle's  Won- 
der, Belle's  Crimson  Wonder  and  Red  Chief  Wonder.  The  offering  is 
bred  to  B  &  L's  PERFECTION  by  B  &  L's  Wonder;  MODEL  AGAIN 
by  Golden  Model  and  out  of  Miss  Hope  and  a  son  of  Crimson  Wonder 
4th,  and  CRIMSON  WONDER'S  LAST  by  Crimson  Wonder  I  Am,  dam 
by  Proud  Colonel.  Having  recently  seen  this  offering  we  say  ad- 
visedly that  it  is  one  of  much  value  and  that  listed  in  this  sale  are 
a  number  of  the  best  producing  sows  in  Armstrong  &  Sons'  herd. 
Among  these  are  MADGE  2D  by  La  Follette  2d,  bred  to  Model  Again; 
a  choice  yearling  sow  by  B  &  L's  Wonder  by  Crimson  Wonder  I 
Know;  UNEEDA  LADY  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder  and  out  of  Genoa 
Lady,  the  top  sow  in  the  Armstrong  sale  last  year  and  also  a  sister 
to  the  top  gilt  in  the  same  sale;  CHOICE  BELLE  by  C  H's  Special; 
RUBY  3D  by  Cherry  Boy,  and  a  number  of  good  fall  and  spring  gilts. 
MODEL  AGAIN,  to  which  a  large  part  of  the  offering  is  bred,  is  a 
plumb  good  individual,  and  some  of  the  best  spring  and  fall  pigs  that 
we  saw  in  our  recent  travels  through  that  section  of  the  state  were 
sired  by  him.  This  sale  offering  merits  good  attendance.  Interested 
parties  should  write  at  once  for  catalog.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me 
in  care  of  Mr.  Armstrong. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

J.  T.  ARMSTRONG  &  SONS,  Clarks,  Nebr. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer         H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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65%  go  to  Farmers 


IN  the  past  five  years  we  have  built  60,000  cars.    This  year's  output  of  40,000  makes 
a  grand  total  of  100,000  cars.    Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  this  great  production  will  be  bought 
by  the  modern  American  farmer. 
Take  Minnesota  as  one  example:  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  nation's  greatest 
and  richest  farming  states.    In  the  automobile  registrations  of  the  fiscal  year  Over- 
land cars  in  the  entire  state  of  Minnesota  show  again  of  98  per  cent.    The  nearest  compet- 
itor can  show  a  gain  of  only  87  per  cent,  and  the  next  only  55  per  cent. 

In  Minnesota  towns  and  villages  of  1000  inhabitants,  or  less,  Overland  cars,  for  the 
year,  show  a  gain  of  136  per  cent.  The  Overland's  nearest  competitor  shows  a  gain  of  only 
104  per  cent,  and  the  second  nearest  a  gain  of  only  73  per  cent.  And  so  you  find  it  all  over 
the  country. 

The  Overland  has  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  America's  big  farmers — the  most 
substantial  and  practical  class  of  people  in  America. 

The  1913  Overland  at  $985  is  the  exact  equal  of  any  $1200  car  manufactured.  It  has 
a  powerful  thirty  horsepower  motor.  Seats  five  large  people  comfortably.  This  car  has 
center  control  and  tires  of  ample  size.  The  springs  are  of  the  finest  steel — three 
quarter  elliptic  in  the  the  rear.  The  wheel-base  is  110  inches.  The  rear  axle  is  three- 
quarter  floating,  drop-forged  and  fitted  with  the  famous  Hyatt  bearings;  the  front  axle  is  an 
"I"  beam,  fitted  with  Timken bearings.  Overland  brakes  are  unusually  large  and  strong. 
It  is  completely  equipped  with  top,  windshield,  Warner  speedometer,  Prest-O-Lite  tank, 
and  the  very  best  of  everything.    Nothing  is  lacking. 

Forty  thousand  cars  in  1913  alone  make  possible  this  big  value. 

Look  up  the  nearest  Overland  dealer  at  once.  Secure  a  demonstration.  Let*  us 
prove  to  you  that  the  Overland  is  the  most  economical  car  you  can  buy.  A  post  card  will 
bring  additional  information,  our  1913  catalogue  and  the  dealer's  address.  Please  address  the 
factory,  Dept.  90 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Our  Big  Instruction  Book — Free 


For  a  postal  card  you  may  have  our  big  auto-  We  want  you  to  have  this  book  because  it  will 

mobile  instruction  book — absolutely  free.    It  con-  help  you  and  because  it  will  help  us.    A  thorough 

tains  over  100  pages;  each  page  is  illustrated  with  reading  will  prepare  you  to  appreciate  the  good 

simple  diagrams.   The  language  is  not  technical;  and  bad  features  of  automobiles.  And  such  know- 

the  young  people  will  read  it  with  interest  and  ledge  will  only  emphasize  to  you  the  very  high 

can  understand  every  word.    It  tells  you  how  to  Overland  standard.    Write  for  this  free  book — 

purchase,  operate  and  care  for  an  automobile.  today. 


Self-starter 

30  Hone  Power 

5-Passenger 

Touring  Car 

110-inch  Wheel 

Base 

Timken  Bearing* 
Center  Control 


Completely 
Equipped 


Clear  Vision.  Rain 
Vision  Wind  Shield 
Prest-O-Lite  Tank 


Remy  Magneto 

Warner 

Speedometer 


Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 


Completely 
Equipped 


□ 
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Kansas  City 


Charles  Dana 
greatest  artist. 

He  lives  in  his  art — for  art's  sake. 

The  lessons  of  his  pictures  have  punc- 
tured more  illusions,  intensified  more 
sympathies  and  levelled  the  loves  of  high 
and  low  to  the  common  standard  of 
humanity. 

We  asked  him  to  present  through  his  art  the 
message  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

He  has  drawn  two  great  pictures;  one  is  called  "Friends 
for  Forty  Years,"  which  will  appear  later  in  this  publica- 
tion. The  other  drawing,  which  appears  on  this  page — 
"My  Father  Loved  that  Book," 

Do  you  get  his  meaning  ? 

Her  father  loved  that  book  because  it  made  possible 
more  comforts  for  his  family  at  less  cost  than  he  could 
secure  them  elsewhere. 

Whether  he  needed  foods  or  furniture,  clothes  or  cur- 
tains, machinery  or  farm  implements,  he  could  buy  them 
from  Ward's  with  all  the  extra  profits  cut  out. 

Hive  you  traded  at  Ward's?  Are  you  one  of  the 
millions  or  more  people  who  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
"conomy  bystudying  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  s  Catalogue. 

If  not,  write  us  today.  Copy  of  the  great  book  will 
be  sent  you  absolutely  free,  and  without  any  obligation 
on  your  part. 

Fill  out  the  coupon.   Send  it  today. 

Montgomery  Ward  $  Co. 


Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


ALFALFA  TAKES  MOISTURE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  much  appre- 
ciate the  letters  that  have  appeared 
in  your  columns  quite  recently  on 
the  subject  of  alfalfa  rotation.  Of 
the  nine  that  I  have  read,  six  writers 
had  experience  about  like  mine  but 
covering  fewer  years,  while  three 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  alfalfa  in 
rotation.  Two  other  pieces  of  alfalfa 
that  I  know  of  have  been  farmed  in 
this  neighborhood  for  three  years, 
and  the  crop  was  not  much  better 
than  a  total  failure.    However,  I  agree 

with  Mr.  Lute  that  alfalfa  is  a  neces 


sary  crop,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
have  plenty  of  it  for  feeding  all  kinds 
of  stock  so  long  as  1  stay  on  the 
farm— and  that  will  be  as  long  as  1 
live,  the  way  I  look  at  it  now. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought 
that  alfalfa  in  the  rotation  was  our 
one  way  of  maintaining  soil  fertility, 
but  five  years  of  actual  experience 
has  changed  things.  I  attended  a 
farmers'  meeting  at  our  town  of  Ord 
some  years  ago,  the  speakers  being 
State  Senator  Brown  and  one  Mr. 
Hull.  They  talked  much  about  alfalfa. 
Mr.  Brown  had  only  begun  to  experi- 


ment on  plowing  it  up,  but  Mr.  Hull 
told  us  all  about  it  and  it  did  sound 
good!  As  I  had  some  plowed  up  ready 
for  a  crop  I  went  home  quite  puffed 
up,  thinking  I  was  surely  on  the  right 
track;  and  all  the  next  summer  when- 
ever I  looked  at  that  field  I  kept  on 
bugging  myself,  for  it  looked  twice  as 
good  as  the  other  corn  on  this  farm. 

But  I  quit  puffing  up  along  in 
August  when  the  dry  weather  struck 
it  and  dried  it  up  completely,  while 
the  other  corn  kept  green  and  made 
a  good  crop.  Where  there  is  plenty 
of  rainfall  —  something  like  thirty 
inches — I  believe  it  will  prove  a  very 


good  idea  to  use  alfalfa  in  the  rotation 
Our  average  is  24.44  inches  of  water 
for  the  year.    We  have  had  six  year 
when   the    rainfall    was    below  the 
average,  while  during  the  seven  years 
just  previous  it  was  quite  a  bit  above 
the  average.     So  if  the  wet  years 
come  back  to  us  soon  we  may  fee 
more    kindly    disposed    toward  th 
plowing  up  of  alfalfa,  as  there  is  no 
much  trouble  in  getting  a  stand  here 
I  Jiave  sowed  it  almost  any  old  way 
from    top-seeding,  to    drilling,  an 
succeeded  every  time. 

ERNEST  S.  COATS. 

Valley  Co. 
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Co -Operation  the  Farmers'  Need 


When  I  returned  to  work  in  my  own 
country  in  1889,  Ireland  was  passing 
through  the  agrarian  evolution  which 
almost  every  country  in  Europe  has 
experienced.  After  a  long  struggle 
between  the  small  class  which  owned 
and  the  large  class  which  cultivated 
the  land,  the  ownership  was  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  more  numerous 
class. 

In  a  few  years  the  Irish  landlords 
will  have  been  bought  out  with  the 
assistance  of,  roughly,  a  billion  dollars 
advanced  to  ,  their  tenants  by  the 
government.  We  saw  that  these 
farmers,  something  over  half  a  million 
in  number,  accounting  for  a  popula- 
tion of  about  two  and  one-half 
millions,  allowing  five  for  a  family, 
would  hold  their  land  upon  far  more 
favorable  terms.  Instead  of  paying 
rent  to  a  landlord,  they  would  pay 
about  25  per  cent  less  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  years,  after 
which  the  payment  would  cease  and 
they  would  hold  the  land  in  fee. 

But  their  position  was  threatened 
by  a  new  factor — foreign  competition. 
The  markets  which  the  home  producer 
formerly  controlled  were  being  in- 
creasingly supplied  by  the  farmers  of 
the  new  world  whose  produce  was 
being  carried  every  year  more  ex- 
peditiously and  cheaply  to  the  Euro- 
pean centers  of  consumption.  The 
trouble  affected  all  western  Europe, 
but  in  the  continental  countries  the 
farmers  had  completely  reorganized 
their  entire  industry  by  adopting  the 
co-operative  method. 

They  combined  together  to  purchase 
everything  that  they  required  in  theii 
industry  and  to  distribute  their  pro- 
duce at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  They 
combined  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  cheese,  bacon  and  a  host  of 
other  commodities.  By  a  system  of 
mutual  credit,  they  were  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  cheap  working  capital. 
In  a  word,  wherever  it  was  more 
profitable  for  a  community  of  farmers 
to  work  together  than  to  work  sepa- 
rately, they  organized  co-operative 
associations  for  the  purpose. 

So  successful  were  they  in  this 
transformation  of  their  business  that 
not  only  did  they  weather  the  storm 
which  threatened  their  destruction, 
but  they  came  out  a  great  deal  better 
off  after  foreign  competition  had  been 
permanently  established  than  they 
were  when  they  controlled  their  own 
markets.  What  we  have  been  doing 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in 
Ireland  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
putting  into  practice  the  teachings 
of  the  continental  farmers  whose 
splendid  methods  enabled  them  to 
beat  us  in  the  British  and  even  in 
the  Irish  markets. 

Co-operation  in  Ireland 
1  cannot,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal, 
tell  you  of  all  that  the  Irish  farmers 
have  done  by  co-operation  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  their  industry,  but  I 
will  just  give  you  a  few  of  the  leading 
facts.  We  began  with  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, which  was  passing  through 
what  economists  call  its  industrial 
revolution.  In  other  words,  it  was 
being  changed  from  a  home  to  a 
factory  industry. 

The  Irish  farmers,  not  understand- 
ing how  to  combine,  allowed  foreign 
capitalists  to  bring  all  this  newly 
invented  machinery  into  Ireland  and 
set  up  creameries.  They  were  easily 
able  to  persuade  the  farmers  to  sell 
them  their  milk.  Then  when  the 
farmers  had  gone  out  of  the  home 
dairying  business  the  capitalists 
gradually  reduced  the  price  of  milk 
down  to  a  point  where  the  farmer 
had  no  profit  left  beyond  the  saving 
of  the  trouble  of  making  butter 
themselves. 

It  was  in  this  situation  that  we 
began  saying  to  our  farmers  that  if 
they  were  as  good  and  intelligent 
men  as  their  foreign  competitors, 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  able  to  do  just  what  me  Danish 
farmers,  with  even  smaller  farms  and 
with  inferior  soil  and  climate,  were 
doing.  We  urged  them  to  put  their 
money  and  credit  together  and  erect 
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creameries  of  their  own,  to  he  man- 
rgedjjy  themselves  for  their  own 
profit. 

It  all  seems  easy  now,  but  in  those 
days  we  were  considered  crazy  to 
waste  our  time  trying  to  induce  the 
Irish  farmers  to  embark  upon  any 
such  enterprise.  I  myself  attended 
exactly  fifty  meetings  before  I  per- 
suaded the  first  body  of  farmers  to 
take  up  the  scheme.  Today  over  half 
the  export  of  butter  from  Ireland 
comes  from  farmers'  co-operative 
societies,  the  entire  profit  of  the 
industry  going  into  their  own  pockets. 

Since  that  time  we  have  formed 
societies  on  the  continental  plan  for 
a  great  variety  of  other  objects,  such 
as  joint  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizer, 
machinery  and  implements,  joint  sale 
of  crops,  stock,  eggs  and  poultry. 
Credit  associations  have  been  formed, 
enabling  men  formerly  paying  usurious 
rates  of  interest  and  being  practically 
enslaved  to  the  storekeeper,  to  obtain 
money  at  5  or  6  per  cent.  They  are 
now  taking  up  bacon  factories  and  con- 
templating the  dressed  meat  business. 

I  need  not  go  into  details  because 
they  would  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
wholly  different  conditions  of  this 
country.  But  you  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  there  are  now  over  900 
of  these  co-operative  societies,  with 
100,000  members,  whose  annual  busi- 
ness transactions  amount,  roughly,  to 
$15,000,000.  The  amount  seems  small 
to  you  no  doubt,  and  we  ourselves  are 
not  satisfied  with  it,  but  the  real  gain 
—one  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate— 
s  the  general  acceptance  by  the  Irish 
farmers  that  the  co-operative  system 
is  right,  and  that  their  economic 
salvation  must  he  found  that  way. 
Why  Co-operatiou  Lags 
Let  me  here  say,  I  do  not  propose 
to  tell  Nebraska  farmers  whether,  and 
if  so  to  what  extent,  their  interests 
demand  the  introduction  of  co-opera- 
tion into  their  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness. I  have  told  you  that  the  system 
is  universal  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  that  it  has  been  accepted  as 
being  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
Ireland,  and  I  may  add  that  the  ex- 
ample of  Ireland  in  this  matter  is 
being  followed  hy  the  more  progres- 
sive farmers  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  who  find  it  hard  to  get  others 
to  follow  them.  This  brings  me  to  a 
point  of  very  great  interest  to  those 
who  are  studying  agricultural  prob- 
lems in  this  country. 

Why  is  it  that  the  farmers  of  such 
countries  as  Germany.  France,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Belgium  and  Holland  have 
so  much  more  efficient  business  or- 
ganization than  have  the  farmers  of 
English-speaking  countries?  Here  I 
can  only  briefly  indicate  the  answer 
to  the  question  I  have  asked. 

The  series  of  the  mechanical  ap- 
plications of  science  to  industry  which 
commenced  with  the  steam  engine  and 
the  spinning  jenny  in  the  latter  hall 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which 
brought  about  what  the  economists 
call  the  "industrial  revolution"  (al- 
ready referred  to  in  the  case  of  the 
dairying  industry),  began  in  the  days 
her  insular  position  gave  to  England 
alone  the  conditions  of  settled  and 
progressive  industry.  This  led  to  that 
country's  commercial  pre-eminence 
and  further  established  the  idea  that 
industrial  development  and  commer- 
cial expansion  were  the  secret  of 
military  strength. 

So  it  came  about  that  all  the  best 
political,  social  and  economic  thought 
of  the  English  people  was  concen- 
trated   upon    building  up  the  great 


manufacturing  cities.  The  rural 
exodus  and  the  urban  concentration 
began,  and  ever  since,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  all  the  English- 
speaking  countries,  which  are  still 
lominated  by  the  British  idea,  the 
Noughts  of  men  have  been  devoted 
^o  the  problems  of  city  population, 
■nd  those  of  country  population  have 
heen  neglected. 

In  those  European  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  were  compelled  by 
"ear  of  invasion  to  remain  under  a 
military  regime,  the  well-being  of  the 
agricultural  population  was  quite  as 
important  for  the  prosperity  and 
safety  of  the  state  as  was  that  of  the 
'own  population.  All  citizens  in  town 
tnd  country  alike  were  given  the 
kind  of  education  required  to  fit  them 
For  their  life's  work.  Thus  it  was 
that,  when  circumstances  demanded 
a  complete  change  in  the  method  of 
conducting  the  farmers'  business,  the 
continental  farmers  made  that  change, 
ind  the  farmers  of  the  British  isles, 
the  British  empire  and  the  United 
states  are  only  now  beginning  to 
think  about  it. 

The  Three  Rural  Graces 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the 
change  which  has  to  be  made  in  the 
farmers'  methods  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  the  progress  of 
the  age?  We  in  Ireland  who  have,  as 
I  have  explained  to  you,  to  reconstruct 
our  agricultural  life — to  build  upon 
the  ground  which  the  government  has 
cleared  by  sweeping  away  the  old 
landlord  and  tenant  system — have 
thought  out  a  complete  solution  for 
our  problem  of  rural  regeneration. 
It  is  to  be  solved,  we  say,  by  better 
farming,  better  business,  better  living. 

Let  me  explain  exactly  what  we 
mean  by  this.  By  "better  farming" 
we  mean  simply  the  introduction  of 
modern  science  into  the  practice  of 
'arming  just  as  it  has  been  introduced 
into  every  other  important  industry. 
By  "better  business"  we  mean  the 
introduction  of  methods  of  combina- 
tion, simply  because  as  things  are 
today,  everything  must  be  done  in  a 
large  way  if  it  is  to  be  done  profitably. 
And  as  our  farmers  hold  their  land 
in  very  small  tracts,  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  combine  together  to  do 
anything  in  a  large  way. 

I  will  return  to  "better  business" 
in  a  moment,  but  will  just  mention 
here  that  the  whole  case  for  co- 
operation is  that  it  is  the  only  kind 
of  combination  for  doing  things  in  a 
large  way  that  can  possibly  succeed 
with  farmers.  By  "better  living"  we 
mean  giving  to  the  country  some  of 
those  social  and  industrial  advantages 
which  draw  all  the  most  enterprising 
members  of  the  farming  communities 
mto  the  cities. 

Now,  we  stand  for  the  proposition 
that  you  cannot  solve  the  problems 
of  rural  life — you  cannot  keep  an 
efficient  body  of  citizens  upon  the 
land  or  enable  them  to  derive  an 
adequate  amount  of  wealth  from  the 
land — r.nless  you  improve  the  condi- 
tions, both  of  their  industry,  of  their 
ousiness  and  *of  their  social  life.  And 
the  Irish  agricultural  reformers  have 
a  second  proposition  which  is  equally 
important.  In  working  out  the  bettei 
arming,  better  business,  better  living 
plan,  we  must  begin  with  better  busi- 
ness, and  better  business  means,  as 
1  have  said,  co-operation. 

We  have  found  by  actual  experience 
chat  the  assistance  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  governments  to  give  to  farmers, 
and  which  must  always  be  mainly 
educational,   is  ten  times  as  useful 


to  the  farmers  when  they  are  organ- 
ized into  money-making  associations 
in  the  various  branches  of  their  busi- 
ness. I  am  sure  those  in  your  uni- 
versity who  are  working  for  farmers 
realize  this  truth.  Furthermore,  we 
find  that  when  men  have  learned  to 
come  together  in  the  business  of  their 
lives,  they  are  easily  persuaded  to 
use  their  business  organizations  for 
brightening  and  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  their  social  life.  This  also 
is  a  vitally  important  part  of  the 
problem  of  rural  life,  but  I  would 
rather  discuss  it  with  your  wives 
and  daughters. 

This  is  all  I  need  tell  you  about 
agricultural  co-operation  in  my  own 
country,  and  now  let  me  tell  you  why 
I  think,  wholly  different  as  conditions 
are,  that  agricultural  co-operation  is 
what  you  most  need  for  the  building 
up  of  the  farming  interests  of  the 
United  States  politically,  economically 
and  socially. 

Too  Little  True  Co-operation 

Since  I  have  been  an  interested 
spectator  of  American  farming,  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  combination 
among  farmers,  but  extremely  little 
co-operation.  I  suppose  we  are  all 
agreed  as  to  the  essential  difference 
between  ordinary  business  combina- 
tion and  co-operation.  The  ordinary 
joint  stock  company  is  simply  a 
combination  of  capital'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  profit  and  paying  a 
dividend  out  of  the  common  under- 
taking. When  farmers  combine,  the 
object  is  not  an  investment,  but  it  is 
a  joint  effort  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  each  man  is  doing 
his  own  business.  The  purpose  is 
self  help,  but  it  is  aimed  at  by  mutual 
help. 

I  know  of  successful  co-operative 
undertakings  where  no  capital  is 
subscribed  and  no  profits  are  made. 
Where  capital  is  needed,  it  is  paid  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  any  surplus 
profits  are  divided  among  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  undertaking,  each 
getting  in  proportion  as  he  does 
business  with  the  concern.  The 
management  is  on  a  strictly  demo- 
cratic basis,  on  the  one  man  one  vote 
principle.  The  chief  practical  point 
I  wish  to  insist  upon  is  that  the 
organization  of  a  farmers'  co-operative 
society  needs  to  be  very  carefully 
devised  so  that  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  are  really  harmonized,  and 
it  is  everybody's  interest  to  make  the 
thing  succeed.  Otherwise  it  will 
surely  fail. 

If  you  think  of  the  distinction  that 
I  have  drawn  between  joint  stock 
combinations  and  co-operation,  you 
will,  1  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage,  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  as  much  as  2  per  cent, 
of  Nebraska  farmers'  business  is  done 
co-operatively.  "You  have  not  yet 
taken  seriously  that  system,  possibly 
oecause  at  present  you  are  too  well 
off.  The  best  attempt  you  have  made 
at  it  is  probably  in  the  direction  of 
elevators.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
dairying  business,  the  attempts  to 
Keep  it  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
so  that  they  might  have  all  the  profits 
arising  out  of  it  seem  to  have  failed, 
and  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
outside  capitalists. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  judgment  that 
you  have  neglected  to  study  and  apply 
che  co-operative  principle  and  have 
failed  to  develop  the  co-operative 
spirit,  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
With  the  abundance  of  rich  land  with 
vvhich  this  state  is  endowed,  you  have 
not  felt  the  need.  Yet  I  venture  to 
suggest  to  you  that  the  time  has  come 
vvhen  you  ought  to  look  a  little  fur- 
ther ahead  and  see  whether,  as  good 
citizens,  you  farmers  ought  not  to 
jrganize  yourselves  in  a  great  state- 
juilding,  aye,  a  nation-building  effort 
toward  better  farming,  better  busi- 
ness, better  living. 

Greater  Production  Demanded 

I  have  consulted  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  your  agricultural  experts,  the 

(Continued   to  Page  110) 
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THHE  Mitchell  is  the  best  auto- 
mobile  for  you,  because  it  is 
the  most  efficient,  powerful,  reliable 
and  convenient  automobile  ever 
offered  to  you  at  a  moderate  price. 

You  know  that  those  are  the  four  qual- 
ities your  car  must  have;  the  Mitchell  has 
them  and  many  others  that  you  will  like. 

The  power  and  efficiency  come  from  the 
new  Mitchell  T-head  motor  with  the  real 
long  stroke — six  and  seven  inches. 

The  reliability  is  guaranteed  by  the 
high  standards  maintained  through  78 
years  of  vehicle  building.  You  have 
learned  what  the  Mitchell  name  means — 
the  best  of  workmanship  and  materials. 

The  unequaled  convenience  of  the  Mitchell 
automobile  is  due  to  the  left  hand  drive  with 
center  control,  the  electric  starter  and  the  elec- 
tric lighting  system. 

Comfort  is  assured  by  the  extra  long  wheel 
base,  the  deep  upholstery,  and  the  French  Belaise 
springs. 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  control; 
Bosch  ignition;  Rayfield  carburetor;  Firestone  demountable 
rims;  rain-vision  windshield;  Jones  speedometer;  silk  mohair 
top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Timken 
front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure 
and  oil  pressure;  gauge  in  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of 
gasoline,  it  contains;  and  a  portable  electric  lamp  which  also 
illuminates   the   instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-  starter, 
electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 


Motor  Wheel  Base 

7  passenger  Six     60  H.  P.  4^x7  in.  144  in. 

2  or  5  passenger  Six     50  H.  P.  4    x6  in.  132  in. 

2  or  5  passenger  Four  40  H.  P.  4%x7  in.  120  in. 


Prices  F.O.B 
Racine 


$2,500 

1,850 
1,500 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


Mitchell  Motor  Co.,  Farnam  St. 

Omaha,  Nebraska 
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FARMERS'  AND  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


|{>  I.  I).  EVANS,  Adams  Count) 


Editor's  Note — It  is  so  unusual  to 
include  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in 
the  provisions  of  employers'  liability 
laws  that  farmers  have  taken  only  a 
passing  interest  in  the  subject.  Now, 
however,  it  is  proposed  to  enact  a 
workingman's  compensation  law  in 
Nebraska  that  will  make  farmers 
liable  for  injuries  received  by  persons 
in  their  employ,  whether  the  employ- 
ment be  regular  or  only  casual,  as 
changing  work  in  threshing.  This 
makes  the  matter  of  decided  interest 
to  farmers.  Mr.  Evans,  the  author 
of  this  article,  is  a  member  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  Governor 
Aldrich  to  formulate  a  plan  for  work- 
ingmen's  compensation. 

Modern  industrial  developments  have 
created  conditions  that  demand  new 
rules  rf  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
worker.  Centuries  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  machinery  that  is  so  large 
a  factor  in  modern  industrial  enter- 
prises there  had  grown  up  the  rules 
of  common  law  regulating  the  relation 
between  the  employer  and  employe, 
or  master  and  servant  as  they  were 
then  called.  These  terms,  "master" 
and  "servant,"  which  the  courts  con- 
tinue to  use,  of  themselves  fix  the 
rules  as  of  ancient  date.  In  these  days 
there  <-re  no  "masters"  and  no  "ser- 
vants," but  employers  and  employes. 

Under  the  common  law  a  suit  for 
damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  an 
employe  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, the  employer  could  justify  him- 
self and  avoid  a  judgment  by  showing: 

1.  That  the  employe  assumed  the 
risk  of  the  occupation; 

2.  That  the  injury  was  caused  by 
negligence  on  the  part  of  another 
employe  in  the  same  employment; 

3.  That  there  was  negligence  or 
want  of  ordinary  care  on  the  part 
of  the  injured  employe; 

4.  That  there  was  no  negligence 
or  want  of  ordinary  care  on  the  part 
of  the  employer. 

Two  of  these  defenses  are  now 
generally  considered  wholly  unfair  to 
the  worker — the  assumption  of  rick 
of  the  employment  and  the  negligence 
of  a  co-employe.  A  person  seeking 
employment  is  obliged  to  work  under 
the  conditions  that  exist  or  go  with- 
out the  job.  If  the  risk  is  inherent 
in  the  business  the  employer  who 
makes  the  profit  should  be  liable  for 
damage  to  life  or  limb  of  the  work- 
man, as  well  as  for  the  life  of  the 
machine  that  he  operates. 

If  the  injury  is  received  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  another  work- 
man over  whom  he  has  no  control, 
what  justice  is  there  in  making  the 
injured  workman  bear  the  burden? 
Accidents  which  occur  on  account  of 
the  negligence  of  the  injured  work- 
man might  in  some  cases  be  charged 
to  his  want  of  care,  although  it  is  a 
reasonable  supposition  that  a  person 
would  avoid  injury  to  himself  if  he 
could. 

Under  these  provisions  of  the  com- 
mon law,  which  the  courts  seem  to 
regard  as  sacred,  in  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  injuries  to  workmen 
no  recovery  for  damages  can  be  main- 
tained. This  practically  puts  the  risk 
of  the  business  on  the  employe  instead 
of  on  the  employer  who  gets  the 
profit  of  the  business,  and  who  may 
pass  the  expense  on  to  the  public  in 
the  increased  price  of  his  product. 
This  unjust  condition  has  led  to  the 
enactment  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  under  which  the  injured 
receive  a  stated  amount,  based  on 
their  wages,  regardless  of  fault.  In 
recent  years  laws  of  this  character 
have  been  passed  in  thirteen  states, 
while  similar  laws  have  been  in  force 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
for  many  years. 

Two  years  ago  Governor  Aldrich 
appointed  a  commission  to  study  the 
subject  and  report  a  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  coming  session  of  the 
Nebraska  legislature.  This  commis- 
sion has  held  numerous  sessions,  but 
has  failed  to  agree  on  a  bill.  The 
members  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
two  proposed  bills  being  the  result. 
Making  Individual  Employers  Liable 

The  bill  favored  by  the  majority 
of  the  commission  is  a  compulsory 
measure  and  applies  to  "every  person 
in  the  service  of  another  under  con- 
tract of  hire."  It  creates  an  indi- 
vidual liability.    That  is,  any  person 


who  hires  another  in  whatever  ca- 
pacity, is  liable  to  the  employe  for 
any  injury  he  may  receive  in  the 
line  of  his  employment,  regardless  of 
fault,  according  to  a  scale  of  com- 
pensation fixed  in  the  bill. 

My  personal  objection  to  this  bill 
is  not  to  the  details,  but  to  the  general 
principle  on  which  it  is  built.  Judged 
by  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and 
as  advised  by  eminent  counsel,  a  law 
covering  every  sort  of  accident  in 
every  sort  of  employment  would  stand 
a  poor  chance  of  being  upheld  in  the 
courts.  Of  the  thirteen  states  having 
a  law  on  this  subject  not  one  has  a 
law  of  this  scope.  Washington  has 
a  compulsory  law,  but  it  applies  only 
to  hazardous  employments;  it  was 
sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of 
that  state  on  the  theory  that  the 
police  power  of  the  state  could  be 
properly  invoked  to  protect  workmen 
in  such  industries.  To  include  every 
workman  in  every  employment  is 
auite  a  different  proposition.  The 
Washington  law  is  now  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
on  appeal. 

Then,  to  make  the  individual  em- 
ployer liable  for  injury  to  his  or  its 
own  workmen  without  any  means  of 
guaranteeing  the  solvency  of  the 
employer,  would  be  a  poor  sort  of 
protection.  The  big  corporation  or 
the  wealthy  individual  employer 
might  be  able  to  meet  any  ordinary 
damage  for  injury,  but  in  the  case 
of  a  myriad  .of  small  employers,  in- 
cluding 51,000  renters  on  farms  in 
this  state,  the  employe  would  have  no 
protection  whatever.  Even  if  all  em- 
ployers carried  casualty  insurance 
the  waste  is  enormous  where  60  to 
65  per  cent  of  the  premiums  are 
eaten  up  in  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion. Even  when  a  recovery  is  had 
it  is  at  the  end  of  a  long  lawsuit. 
Spreading  tlie  Liability 

The  bill  presented  by  the  minority 
of  the  commission  is  elective,  and 
hence  constitutional.  It  attempts  to 
reduce  accidental  injuries  to  a  min- 
imum, which  is  the  first  consideration 
in  a  compensation  law.  It  provides 
three  methods  of  payment  for  in- 
juries, to-wit: 

First — Upon  furnishing'  satisfactory 
proof  to  the  state  insurance  commis- 
sioner of  his  solvency  and  financial 
ability  to  pay  the  compensation  and 
benefits  provided  for  in  the  law,  to 
make  such  payments  directly  to  his 
employes,  as  they  may  become  en- 
titled to  receive  the  same  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  act;  or 

Second — To  insure  against  such 
liability  in  any  employers'  liability 
company  authorized  to  take  such  risks 
in  the  state  of  Nebraska;  or 

Third — To  insure  against  such  lia- 
bility in  the  Nebraska  Employers' 
Mutual  Insurance  Association.  This 
provides  for  the  organization  of  a 
mutual  insurance  association  among 
employers,  so  that  they  may  meet 
their  losses  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 
It  is  believed  that  each  of  these 
methods  will  secure  certainty  of  pay- 
ment in  case  of  accident. 

Effect  on  Farmers 

Let  me  now  consider  briefly  the 
provisions  of  the  majority  bill  making 
it  apply  to  "every  person  in  the  ser- 
vice ol  another  for  hire,"  and  espe- 
cially as  it  includes  farm  labor.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  there  are  over 
51,000  tenant  farmers  in  Nebraska, 
many  of  them  being  young  men  just 
starting  to  farm  for  themselves. 

In  the  absence  of  statistics,  I  have 
estimated,  based  on  conditions  in 
communities  1  know,  that  95  per  cent 
of  all  farm  work  in  Nebraska  is  done 
by  the  farmer  and  members  of  his 
family.  This  95  per  cent  of  farmers 
who  do  their  own  work  are  liable  to 
the  same  accidental  injuries  as  the  5 
per  cent  who  are  strictly  hired  men. 
Farmers  who  do  their  own  work 
have  no  one  to  pay  them  in  case  of 
accident. 

In  the  change  of  work  among 
farmers,  which  constitutes  a  form  of 
hire,  if  the  well-to-do  farmer  were 
helping  this  neighbor,  a  poor  young 
renter,  for  the  day,  would  it  be  fair, 
if  the  rich  farmer  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, to  require  the  young  renter  to 
pay  damages  for  the  injury  when  the 
young  man  would  have  no  protection 
if  he  received  the  injury  on  the  same 
job?    There  is  no  demand  for  such  a 
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law  either  from  farmer  or  farm  hands. 

No  damage  suit  has  gone  from  the 
farm  to  the  supreme  court  in  the 
forty-five  years  Nebraska  has  been  a 
state.  This  not  b'ecause  there  are  no 
accidental  injuries  on  the  farm,  but. 
because  they  happen  to  the  farmer 
and  his  family  who  do  the  work,  but 
have  no  one  to  stand  good  for  dam- 
ages they  receive.  The  farmer  can- 
not shift  the  burden  on  to  the  public 
because  he  has  no  voice  in  fixing  the 
price  of  his  products. 

In  the  good  time  coming,  ten, 
twenty,  fiftv  years  hence,  we  may 
become  sufficientlv  civilized  to  be 
willing  to  bear  each  others  burdens, 
when  the  state  by  a  general  system 
of  contributions  will  provide  a  fund 
bv  which  all  accidents  may  be  com- 
pensated. Until  such  time  or  until 
farm  conditions  in  Nebraska  radically 
change,  I  can  fee  no  reason  for  or 
justice  in  including  farm  labor  in  any 
system  of  workmen's  compensation. 

PAMC-PROOFING  MONEY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  scanning 
the  many  good  things  in  your  holiday 
number  my  mind  became  on  the  alert 
when  I  noticed  "The  Money  Question" 
on  page  1196.  I  read  it  carefully  and 
was  amused  as  well  as  nleased  to  see 
the  policy  of  each  of  your  correspond- 
ents" As  condensed  in  the  editorial 
T  can  only  guess  the  general  trend  of 
their  arguments.  My  sympathies  are 
with  the  paper-monev  advocate,  with 
proper  limitations.  T  well  remember 
that  I  once  thought  a  dollar  could  be 
of  no  value  unless  it  had  a  metal  slug 
behind  it  of  a  certain  weight  and  a 
stimulated  fineness. 

To  outline  a  full  theory  of  monev 
would  renuire  a  volume  or  two,  and 
of  e-ood  s**e  at  that.  But  T  may  cite 
n  few  of  its  most  essential  functions. 
It  should  be  of  only  one  kind,  so  that 
brokers  cannot  make  a  flourishing 
business  by  just  swapping  dollars.  If 
we  have  but  one  kind,  made  of  but 
one  material,  it  will  be  of  uniform 
value,  worth  just  as  much  in  the 
farmers'  hands  as  in  the  bankers'. 
And  if  we  place  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  government  behind  it 
there  can  never  he  a  discount  on  it. 
The  credit  of  the  government  is  equal 
in  value  to  all  of  the  wealth  of  this 
country,  including  the  gold  and  silver. 

The  greenbackers  of  the  country 
were  much  exercised  over  the  volume 
to  be  issued,  their  guess  being  any- 
where from  $30  to  ?fi0  per  capita. 
But  there  is  a  way  by  which  elas- 
ticity may  become  automatic.  The 
volume  should  just  equal  the  needs, 
and  should  be  supplied  as  needed,  just 
as  we  supply  our  larder  with  pro- 
\isions  for  the  family  or  for  the  army. 
Plnee  90  per  cent  of  the  business  of 
this  country  is  done  on  credit,  any 
novice  can  see  at  a  glance  that  we 
have  need  of  credit,  and  the  supply 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  any  cor- 
poration to  be  used  for  their  own 
profit,  regardless  of  the  interests  of 
the  people  who  do  all  the  work  of  the 
world. 

We  have  many  cases  in  which  pri- 
vate citizens  as  well  as  corporations 
have  been  ruined  financially  because 
the  consolidated  banks  of  Wall  street 
refused  to  extend  to  them  credit,  and 
forbade  other  banks  to  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
the  trust.  "Call  in  your  loans,"  is  a 
familiar  order  from  the  trust  to  the 
country  bankers,  and  in  one  case  that 
I  remember  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  a  New  York  financier  in- 
structed (mark  the  word!)  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  retire  treasury 
notes  as  rapidly  as  possible — being 
careful,  however,  "not  to  precipitate 
a  panic."  But  the  order  to  call  in 
loans  means  to  prepare  for  a  panic. 
The  mere  act  of  calling  in  loans  will 
always  produce  a  panic,  and  that  is 
the  harvest  time  of  the  money  loaners. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  by  the  gentle 
tip  that  Governor  Wilson  gave  to  the 
banking  trust.  He  said  that  there 
were  but  two  kinds  of  panic — one 
natural  and  the  other  artificial.  He 
further  said  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  natural  panic  with  the  boom- 
ing crops  of  this  year,  and  intimated 
that  if  we  were  to  have  one  of  the 
other  kind  we  might  seek  for  its 
source — with  a  broad  inference  that 
the  author  of  it  might  be  headed 
toward  the  penitentiary. 

Why  should  we  have  a  material 
base  for  our  money?  Why  should  we 
choose  gold  only,  which  is  as  un- 
reliable in  its  volume  as  any  staple 
commodity  produced  in  thi3  country? 
Our  present  laws  on  finance  require 
us  to  pay  $20.67  per  ounce  for  every 


ounce  of  gold  that  can  be  produced 
in  all  the  world.  Why?  If  we  must 
have  a  material  base  for  our  money, 
why  not  have  a  certain  weight  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  cotton 
or  wool  for  that  base  and  thus  stimu- 
late their  production,  since  all  are 
needed  to  sustain  life? 

When  congress  really  wants  to  im- 
prove our  financial  laws  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  country,  almost 
any  well-informed  old  greenbacker 
can  outline  a  policy  that  will  be  a 
success  from  the  start,  and  one  that 
will  be  panic-proof.  If  the  object  Ms 
to  berefit  the  professional  monev 
loaner,  however,  our  present  policy  is 
ideal  end  could  scarcely  be  improve/! 
— unless  perhaps  by  the  Aldrich 
scheme  for  a  central  bank. 

An  eastern  (pro-bank)  paper  re- 
marks that  "no  system  should  be 
adopted  that  permits  government 
control."  That  reminds  me  to  say 
that  no  system  should  be  contemplated 
that  does  not  provide  full  government 
control  of  volume  and  kind!  I  would 
prohibit  any  bank  from  issuing  its 
own  paper  to  circulate  as  money,  and 
the  present  national  banking  law 
should  be  repealed. 

Logan  Co.  D.  L.  BRAUCHER. 


COSTLY  "JOKE" 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  and  put  a  few 
questions  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitmore  of 
Knox  county.    In  a  recent  postal  card 


report  he  says  that  the  cprn  stalk 
disease  among  cattle  is  only  a  prac- 
tical joke — and  one  may  add,  an  ex- 
pensive joke;  if  joke  it  is.  There  are 
so  many  explanations  as  to  its  cause 
that  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  them, 
but  we  who  have  had  the  "joke" 
brought  home  to  us  do  not  care  to  be 
looked  upon  as  dunces  or  dreamers 
just  because  of  loss  from  this  source. 

I  will  add  that  a  number  of  years 
ago  we  lost  four  head  of  cattle,  almost 
at  one  time,  from  this  joke.  We  then 
took  our  cattle  out  of  the  field  and 
fed  them  hay.  Along  toward  spring 
a  neighbor  thought  too  much  feed 
was  being  wasted  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  turn  his  stock  into  cur  field. 
Of  course  he  was  welcome  to  it.  He 
lost  three  head  during  one  night,  then 
tried  again  and  lost  one  more  before 
he  could  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  real 
danger.  By  the  way,  previous  to  this 
experiment  he  had  run  his  stock  in 
his  own  field  all  winter.  Costly?  Yes! 

No  cattle  have  died  in  our  fields, 
either  before  or  after  the  breaking 
out  of  this  trouble.  They  were  treated 
exactly  as  we  now  treat  and  always 
have  treated  our  stock.  Now  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  what  makes  one 
season  worse  than  another,  and  what 
is  the  difference  in  feeding  cattle  in 
two  stalk  fields  not  over  half  a  mile 
apart?  What  do  our  experiment 
stations  and  agricultural  teachers  in 
general  say  regarding  this  matter? 
Losses  amounting  to  several  hundred 


dollars  have  occurred  in  our  vicinity 
this  year  of  which   1  have  personal 
knowledge.     What  do  other  readers 
think  of  it?       HENRY  HEGBERG. 
Boyd  Co. 


CORN    FOLLOWING  ALFALFA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Alfalfa  in 
crop  rotation  is  now  being  discussed, 
so  I  will  cite  an  experiment  on  a 
small  scale  which  did  not  prove  to  be 
of  any  special  benefit.  In  1910  we 
noticed  that  a  patch  of  alfalfa  (fenced 
to  hold  hogs  and  pigs)  was  not  doing 
very  well,  so  we  applied  a  heavy  coat 
of  manure,  but  in  the  spring  of  1911 
we  plowed  the  patch  and  drilled  corn 
into  the  seemingly  excellent  seedbed. 
The  corn  grew  splendidly  and  seemed 
to  beat  its  brethren  "all  to  smith- 
ereens," but  along  in  the  late  summer 
we  got  a  dry  spell  and  the  corn  on 
alfalfa  sod  was  the  first  to  gasp  for 
breath.  During  the  long  wait  for  rain 
it  declined  steadily  until  at  last  it  was 
only  about  half  as  tall  as  when  at  its 
best.  It  was  given  frequent  cultiva- 
tion, but  this  helped  little.  We  finally 
cut  it  for  fodder,  which  was  not  the 
very  best.  During  the  spring  of  1910 
we  plowed  and  planted  a  few  rows 
to  potatoes,  but  they  too  dried  out. 
Of  course,  the  two  dry  seasons,  in 
addition  to  a  heavy  top-dressing,  may 
have  been  the  main  cause  of  these 
failures.  HENRY  HEGBERG. 

Boyd  Co. 


The  Big  Steel  Farmer 


The  power  of  40  horses  and  20  men  every  work  day  is  embodied  in  this  machine. 

That  steel  plate  girder  frame  is  the  greatest  piece  of  construction  ever  put  into  a 
traction  engine. 

The  four  cylinder  motor  is  the  masterpiece  of  a  generation  of  experience  in  motor  design. 

And  with  all  its  strength  and  sturdiness  it  is  the  lightest  tractor  per  horse  power  on 
the  market. 

Twin  City  Tractors 

Are  built  in  two  sizes— 25  Tractive  H.  P.  and  40  Tractive  H.  P. 

Twin  City  Tractors  have  some  wonderful  records  of  things  accomplished. 

Get  the  facts,  about  scores  of  machines  in  operation  in  every  Northwestern  state;  in  Canada — down 
through  Kansas — in  Texas — Mexico — Cuba — South  America. 

In  Southern  Texas,  on  the  Taft  ranch  alone,  are  five  Twin  City  "Forties"  breaking  mesquite  lands 
successfully,  where  nearly  every  other  tractor  on  the  market,  both  steam  and  gasoline,  has  tried  and  failed. 

Let  us  send  you  a  little  book  telling  you  what  other  people  did  with  the  "Twin  City"  in  1912  alone. 

We  also  have  a  book  full  of  reasons  why  "Twin  City"  Tractors  have  accomplished  so  much.  It  tells 
all  about  these  great  machines. 

Write  today  for  these  free  book  s — 7  C  and  9  C 


Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Largest  Manufacturer's  In  the  West 
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BREEDS  OF  SHEEP  FOR  NEBRASKA 

By  ELLIS  RAIL,  University  of  Nebraska 


How  to  Save  the  Most  Money 

On  Your  Manure  Spreader 


Buy  the  best  to  begin  with!  That's  it 
— the  best — regardless  of  first  price!  The 
cheaper  the  spreader,  the  more  expen- 
sive it  is  in  the  end.  Get  the  spreader 
that  thousands  have  proved,  in  over 


twelve  years'  use,  the  biggest  money- 
saver  and  money-maker.   The  Spreader 
that  has  stood  every  test  is  now  made 
low  dozvn  for  easy  loading— the  kind 
you'll  buy  sooner  or  later.    Buy  it  now! 


The  Proved  Spreader— It's  Special  Features 


Low  Down — Waist  Higrli — Safe  Clearance- 
Short  Wheel  Base— Wheels  Under  Load— Roller 
Bearings— Lightest   Draft— Simplest  Drive- 


Avoids  all  Trouble  of  Enclosed  Gears— Most 
Durable  Beater— Trussed  Steel  Frame— Indes- 
tructible Front— Perfect  Construction. 


In  taking  up  a  discussion  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  various  breeds  of 
sheep  to  conditions  in  this  state,  the 
writer  realizes  that  he  may  get  onto 
disputed  ground  occasionally  and 
possibly  may  be  criticised  as  being 
an  advocate  of  some  particular  breed 
or  breeds.  This  article,  however,  is 
not  written  for  the  purposes  of  for- 
warding the  interests  of  any  breed, 
but  rather  to  help,  if  possible,  some 
men  to  determine  what  breeds  will 
probably  do  best  for  them  and  why 
this  should  be  so.  For  it  is  a  fact 
that  some  breeds  of  sheep  will  do 
better  in  Nebraska  than  will  others, 
just  the  same  as  some  breeds  of  cattle 
fit  our  conditions  more  advantageously 
than  do  others. 

There  is  a  reason,  too,  for  such 
being  the  case.  Our  various  breeds 
of  animals  have  been  developed,  each 
under  its  own  peculiar  conditions, 
especially  with  reference  to  climate, 
topography  and  feed.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  things  that  men  should  do  to 
study  the  relation  of  any  breed  to  its 
native  environment  and  location,  so 
that  he  may  know  something  about 
the  adaptability  of  such  a  breed  to 
the  conditions  under  which  he  will 
have  to  place  it.  If  men  would  give 
more  attention  to  this  matter  it  would 
mean  very  much  in  many  instances. 
General  Classes  of  Sheep 

Sheep  are  of  two  general  classes, 
designated  as  wool  and  mutton  types. 
Wool  sheep  are  raised  primarily  for 
the  wool,  and  their  capacity  for 
mutton-making  is  second  considera- 
tion. Mutton  sheep  are  just  the  op- 
posite, being  valued  more  for  their 
meat  producing  capacity  than  for 
fleece  production.  But  either  of  these 
classes  performs  in  part  the  function 
of  the  other,  and  we  have  some  sheep 
that  are  very  much  of  a  dual-purpose 
type;  that  .is,  they  give  good  mutton 
bodies  with  quite  a  large  amount  of 
wool,  which  is  of  fairly  desirable 
character. 

As  both  wool  and  mutton  are  always 
salable,  it  becomes  a  question  of  which 
is  the  most  profitable,  as  to  whether 
one  will  make  mutton  or  wool  pro- 
duction the  chief  specialty  of  his 
flock.  With  the  wool  market  at  a 
rather  low  to  ordinary  level  of  prices 
for  several  years,  and  with  little 
prospect  of  it  becoming  decidedly 
stronger  in  the  near  future,  the  in- 
terest in  wool  production  has  not  been 
very  manifest  for  some  time.  Also 
a  strong  and  growing  demand  for 
mutton  with  prices  such  that  mutton 
can  be  produced  at  a  profit,  sheepmen 
all  over  the  country  naturally  have 
turned  their  minds  toward  mutton 
production  more  than  toward  de- 
veloping the  wool  industry. 

Breeds  of  good  mutton-making  ca- 
pacity are,  therefore,  adapted  to  most 
sections  of  the  country  now,  espe- 
cially all  through  the  corn  belt  where 
plenty  of  feed  can  always  be  had  to 
prepare  stuff  for  the  market.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
our  mutton  breeds  as  to  their  mutton 
producing  capacity  under  different 
conditions.  Also,  they  vary  a  great 
deal  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  wool 
they  produce,  and  as  the  fleece  is 
always  a  very  considerable  item  of 
income,  the  more  of  that  there  is  the 
better,  provided  mutton-making  ca- 
pacity is  not  sacrificed  too  much. 
Mutton  Breeds 

Among  the  mutton  breeds  which  are 
fairly  well  known  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  the  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Oxford  Down,  Shropshire,  Hampshire 
and  South  Down.  The  first  two  men- 
tioned belong  to  what  are  known  as 
the  lowland  or  long-wooled  breeds. 
Usually  they  are  referred  to  by  the 
latter  designation  because  of  the 
extra  long  wool  they  produce.  It 
runs  fiom  seven  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  in  length.  These  sheep,  espe- 
cially the  Cotswolds,  are  quite  large, 
weighing  up  to  over  200  pounds  for 
ewes. 

The  four  other  breeds  mentioned 
belong  to  the  group  known  as  the 
medium  wooled  or  down  breeds,  the 
latter  term  being  used  because  of  the 
nativity  of  the  various  breeds  in  the 
down  or  hill  countries  of  England. 
They  are  shorted  fleeced  types  with 
much  closer,  more  compact,  and  finer 
wool  than  the  long-wooled  breeds. 
For  the  most  part,  too,  the  down 
breeds  are  hardier,  more  rugged,  and 
better  rustlers  than  the  larger  long- 
uooled  breeds. 

The  latter  were  bred  and  developed 


in  the  richer,  lower-lying  districts  of 
England,  while  the  down  breeds  are 
natives  of  the  rougher  countries  where 
they  were  brought  up  under  more 
strenuous  and  more  rugged  conditions. 
The  environment,  therefore,  of  the 
down  breeds  has  always  been  con- 
ducive to  a  greater  degree  of  hardi- 
ness than  the  environmental  condi- 
tions demanded  of  their  long-wooled 
brothers. 

Sheep  raising  in  Nebraska  demands 
the  consideration  of  two  or  three 
requirements  in  the  animals  them- 
selves. Present  conditions  make 
mutton  production  the  leading  issue, 
but  types  should  be  kept  that  are 
well  fleeced,  too.  In  the  second  place, 
fairly  hardy  types  with  considerable 
rustling  ability  will  give  better 
results,  for  farming  conditions  in  the 
state  on  the  whole  are  not  at  all 
intensive,  and  conditions  generally 
demand  a  reasonably  hardy  type  of 
animal. 

Adaptability  to  Nebraska 

In  regard  to  the  two  long-wooled 
breeds  mentioned  above,  the  author 
feels  they  are  not  well  adapted  to 
our  conditions,  especially  because  of 
their  fleece.  It  is  long  and  open,  and 
so  holds  a  great  deal  of  water  or 
snow  whenever  the  weather  is  stormy. 
In  cold  weather  the  wet  wool  or  snow- 
filled  fleece  gets  cold,  sometimes  be- 
ing a  regular  ice  pack,  and  instead  of 
being  a  protection  to  the  animals,  it 
is  a  cloak  of  coldness,  causing  i  great 
deal  of  trouble.  Too,  the  Cotswolds 
■a><  a  little  large  and  heavy  to  be  well 
adopted  to  the  average  farm,  as  they 
are  not  rustlers  or  grazers  of  the 
capacity  they  should  be. 

Among  the  down  breeds  we  have 
usually  more  hardiness  than  is  found 
in  the  long-wooled  breeds.  The 
Oxford,  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
medium  wool  types,  is  not  so  hardy 
as  the  other  three.  It  is,  however,  the 
heaviest  shearing,  although  yielding 
a  coarser  fleece.  But  it  is  not  so  good 
a  rustler,  nor  does  it  thrive  so  well 
in  sparser  pasturage,  or  in  more 
rough  and  broken  weather,  such  as 
is  often  had  in  Nebraska. 

The  South  Down  is  the  hardiest 
mid  the  best  mutton  type  of  all  thp 
breeds.  But  it  is  the  smallest,  and 
most  men  west  of  the  Mississippi 
object  to  the  breed  on  account  of 
inferior  size.  A  greater  objection  in 
Nebraska  is  that  the  breed  is  a  very 
light  shearer,  having  a  short,  light 
fleece.  Practically  as  good  mutton 
tvpes  can  be  had  with  other  breeds 
that  are  larger  and  more  rapid  grow- 
ing, while  these  others  will  at  the 
same  time  produce  from  a  half  more 
to  twice  as  much  wool.  On  account 
of  the  light  shearing  character  of  this 
breed  we  do  not  feel  that  it  would 
generally  be  as  profitable  as  some 
of  the  other  breeds. 

Slirops  and  Hamps  Lead 

By  a  process  of  elimination  we  have 
passed  up,  all  the  breeds  mentioned 
above,  except  the  Shropshire  and  the 
Hampshire.  These  two  breeds  are 
the  ones  we  believe  to  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  state  in  a  larger 
degree  than  any  other.  The  Shrop- 
shire is  a  grand  mutton  sheep,  it  is 
reasonably  hardy  and  shears  quite  a 
satisfactory  clip  of  wool.  It  is  close 
enough  fleeced  to  protect  it  well, 
both  from  storms  and  from  blown 
sand  and  dirt. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Hampshire  is 
an  equally  good  mutton  type,  is  much 
hardier  than  most  breeds,  excelling 
the  Shropshire  in  this  respect,  and  is 
not  surpassed  by  any.  As  a  rustler. 
Hampshires  are  superior  to  the 
Shropshires,  but  is  not  so  good  in 
wool  production.  In  using  Hamp- 
shires, particular  care  should  be 
given  to  choosing  the  denser,  heavier 
fleeced  ones.  Hampshires  and  Shrop- 
shires both  are  prolific  breeders  and 
good  mothers.  Also,  there  are  no 
breeds  better  adapted  to  crossing  with 
Merino  sorts  to  secure  better  wool. 

All  in  all,  after  nearly  five  years' 
study  of  the  conditions  in  this  state, 
and  with  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  adaptability  of  all  the  breeds 
to  particular  conditions,  the  writer 
believes  he  is  taking  a  fair  and  un- 
biased stand  in  recommending  the 
two  breeds  last  discussed  for  general 
use  in  Nebraska. 


Each  farmer  is  most  interested  in 
the  road  from  his  front  gate  to  mar- 
ket. By  what  system  of  administration 
is  that  most  likely  to  be  kept  good? 


LIGHT  DRAFT— LOW  DOWN 

Great  Western 


Trussed  Steel  Frame      Front  Won't  Pull  Out 


Frames  of  trussed  steel 
—  firmly  braced  —  great 
strength.  Weight  of 
load,  beater  and  force 
of  operation  all  on  the 
4-inch  steel  sills.  Can't 
sag,  spring  or  give; 
102  rollers  to  carry 
endless  apron. 


Double  heavy  oak 
bolster— 16-inch  fifth 
wheel— every  part 
extra  strong. 

GREAT  WEST- 
ERN fronts  will  not 
pull  out.   They  are  built 
to  stand  the  heaviest  strains 


Simplest  Drive 


Direct  chain  drive— no 
complicated  gears  — 
everything  in  plain 
sight.      The  sim- 
plest,  strongest,  yfSk 
most  sensible  drive 
on  any  spreader.  No  p| 
parts  in  motion  when  v| 
beater  is  not  in  use — no  W 
wearing  o£  gears  or  chains.  )W( 


You  Can  Top 
Dress  Corn 


GREAT  WESTERN 
rear  wheels  track  with 
the  front;  you  can 
straddle  twocorn  rows 
for  top  dressing  grow- 
ing  crops.  This  you 
can't  do  with  narrow 
front  trucks. 

GREAT  WESTERN 
means  an  easier  pull 
—only  two  tracks 
across  yards  or  fields. 


jUniir  CnPDQllop  RflaYlf  Ipdo  If  is  Important  that  you  learn  all  about  this 
lTHJWV  jpi  VdUU   DUUll  old  rehable  GREAT  WESTERN  in  its  new 

low-down  form.  Be  sure  to  wri»e  at  once  for  Free  Boob  describing  it  in  every  detail  and  proving 
why  it's  best  for  you  or  any  man.  Get  it  now.  Shows  all  the  detail  of  this  old  reliable  GREAT 
WESTERN  now  made  low  dozvn  for  easy  loading.  The  cuts  and  details  prove  why  it's  the  one 
perfect  spreader.   It's  the  one  spreader  that  will  just  suit  you  in  every  way. 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co.,  294B  2nd  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  111. 


I  f  {The  Man  Who  Shoes 
Your  Horse  Must 
Know  His  Business 


Are  you  sure  about  the 
men  who  make  your  rubber 
footwear?  There  is  one  sure 
way  to  get  the  best  rubber 
boots  and  arctics.  Let 
the  maker's  name  be  your  guide. 
Buy  "Ball-Band"  Rubber, 
Footwear. 


EM 


Over  eicht  milnon  men 
buy  "Ball-Band"  Goods  every  year 
all  the 


and  over  45.000  dealers  sell  them.    Look  for  the 
Red  Ball— the  "Ball-Band"  trade  mark— and  write  us  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  in 
"Ball-Band"  Boots.  We  will  see  that  you  are  fitted.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 
MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.       322     WATER  ST.,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 
"  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  " 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Direct  to  you  at  Wholesale  Prices 
No  Money  in  Advance-Freight  Paid 

Yes,  we  handle  only  highest  quality  Lumber  and  Mill-Work.  We  sell  to  sou  direct 
at  wholesale  prices.  Tou  need  not  send  us  any  money.  We  prepay  the  freight.  You 
unload,  count  and  Inspect.  After  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  the  shipment  la 
O.  K..  then  send  ui  your  check. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE.  If  you  are  fair-minded,  we'll  get  It.  We  have  no 
Branch  Houses  to  support;  »o  we  know  that  we  can  save  you  a  bunch  of  money  on 
every  order.  Mail  us  your  carpenter's  list,  and  get  our  free  estimate.  WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  19th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


DID   VOTT   EVER   ANSWER    AN    ADVERTISEMENT'     TRY  TT 


Wednesday,  January  22,  1013. 
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FA  KM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  K.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Last  week  we  had  five  inches  of 
snow  and  a  minimum  temperature  of 
14  degrees  below  zero.  Today  a  north- 
west wind  is  roaring  and  fine,  frozen 
snow  fills  the  air,  but  we  are  not 
fretting  about  the  cold. 

We  live  on  the  main  road  leading 
to  the  cemetery,  and  the  absence  of 
funerals  at  this  season  is  noticeable; 
in  fact,  it  seems  that  zero  weather  is 
the  most  healthful  of  any.  Just  now 
I  saw  a  pedestrian  pass  by,  and  he 
stepped  so  high  and  so  rapidly  that 
one  might  imagine  his  limbs  to  be 
charged  with  electricity. 

After  choring  for  an  hour  on  a 
morning  like  this,  sausage,  fried  mush 
and  coffee  have  a  fine  effect  on  the 
disposition  of  the  entire  family.  A 
fresh  newspaper  and  an  easy  chair 
give  the  finishing  touch  for  the  bread- 
winner, and  the  rattling  of  dishes  and 
pans  in  the  kitchen  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  "Annie  Laurie"  removes 
all  desire  to  go  to  California  to  join 
the  army  of  laborers  who  pack  frozen 
oranges  and  spend  their  profits  for 
postage  on  Jetters  to  their  friends 
in  the  corn  belt,  boasting  of  their 
lovely  climate.   

In  one  column  of  my  morning  paper 
the  headlines  are  "Game  Laws  of 
State  May  Be  Changed."  It  seems 
that  a  representative  from  Cass  county 
two  years  ago  was  the  father  of  a 
bill  so  unjust  that  I  have  not  heard 
one  farmer  discuss  the  measure  but 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  Only 
those  who  either  make  a  living  by 
hunting  or  fishing,  or  the  sportsmen 
from  town  who  have  abundant  leisure 
and  can  afford  to  pay  $100  for  a  gun 
and  $50  for  a  dog,  are  benefited  by 
such  a  law.   

The  average  farmer  down  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods  will  take  his  old 
musket  and  the  family  dog  and  walk 
out  for  an  hour,  perhaps  twice  during 
the  winter,  to  get  a  shot  at  a  rabbit 
that  has  been  gnawing  the  apple 
trees  in  the  neighborhood,  and  after 
the  corn  is  planted  two  or  three 
families  take  a  lunch  basket  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  an  outing  and 
drive  down  to  the  river  to  try  their 
luck  at.  fishing.   

Under  our  present  law,  before  such 
a  pleasure  trip  can  be  made,  a  visit 
must  be  made  to  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  and  a  license  secured 
for  each  individual  who  is  over  a 
certain  age,  at  an  expense  of  $1  each. 
The  result  is  that  the  law  is  broken 
by  men  who  are  past  sixty  years  of 
age  and  who  have  always  been  law- 
abiding  citizens.  It  is  our  wish  that 
the  present  representative  from  Cass 
county  who  wishes  to  remove  such 
unjust  laws  from  the  statute  books 
of  Nebraska  shall  have  the  support 
of  every  loyal  citizen  in  the  state. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  we  have 
done  all  that  we  could  to  secure  a 
parcel  post  law.  We  now  have  our 
first  benefits — not  such  as  other  coun- 
tries have  won,  but  altogether  a  pretty 
good  makeshift.  Our  postmaster  in- 
forms me  that  the  parcel  post  business 
has  been  much  greater  than  he  ex- 
pected. The  country  merchants  have 
fought  the  proposition  from  first  to 
last,  yet  the  first  package  sent  out 
from  our  office  was  mailed  by  one  of 
a  family  that  has  most  bitterly  con- 
demned the  proposed  experiment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  country  merchant 
is  benefited  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  interested  class.  I  was  in  a 
plumber's  office  one  day  last  week, 
with  the  temperature  below  zero, 
when  he  received  a  telephone  order 
for  repairs  for  a  pump  from  a  farmer 
living  six  miles  out  in  the  country.  At 
an  expense  of  a  few  cents  the  repairs 
were  sent  out  the  following  morning. 

The  express  companies  will  fight 
us  and  use  their  money  and  influence 
to  make  this  trial  a  failure  A  few 
years  ago  a  member  of  my  family 
requested  a  trunk  sent  to  a  town  fifty 
miles  distant.  When  I  attempted  to 
send  it  by  freight.  1  was  refused  on 
the  ground  that  the  trunk  was  not 
crated,  and  when  I  read  the  express 

I    Guarantee    to    Do    the    Finest  Custom 
Coat  and  Robe  Work  In  the  West 

One  thing,  I  hold  my  trade, 
and  I  could  not  do  so  if  I  dta 
not  do  their  work  on  the  square. 
My  trade  Is  Increasing  by  rec- 
ommendations of  pleased  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  my  price 
list — It  will  suit  you.  We  do 
not  split  the  hides  but  dress 
entirely  by  hand. 
HENRY  HOLM,  Prop.  LINCOLN  TANNERY 
918  Q  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


rates  I  found  the  cost  of  that  method 
of  shipment  to  be  unreasonably  high. 
Further  investigation  developed  the 
fact  that  I  could  buy  a  railroad  ticket 
to  the  town,  check  the  trunk,  light  my 
cigar  with  the  ticket,  and  have  15 
cents  left  to  give  to  the  preacher — if 
1  wished  to  spend  it  in  that  way. 

I  am  ready  to  forgive  the  country 
merchant    for    his    position  in  this 

I  contest.  The  express  companies  have 
used  him   to   protect  themselves  in 

j  their  unjust  system  of  profit-getting 
on  blue  sky.    The  country  merchant 

:  has  a  pretty  hard  row  to  hoe,  and  the 

j  number  engaged  in  business  is  so  great 
that  many  fail  instead  of  reaching 
the  high  point  of  their  ambition.  They 
are  all  considered  business  men,  and 
many  ol  them,  if  their  bills  were  paid, 
would  scarc  ely  have  the  price  -  of  a 
good  span  of  farm  mules.  They  are 
"business  men,"  however,  and  tln-ir 
interests  must  be  protected  in  order 
that  their  position  in  commercial 
affairs  and  in  society  may  be  kept  on 
a  high  plane.  We  need  the  country 
merchant,  but  it  is  my  private  opinion 
— somewhat  publicly  expressed — that 
we  would  be  much  better  off  if  about 
one-half  of  them  would  exchange 
their  goods  for  that  span  of  mules 
and  a  plow,  and  really  and  truly 
produce  something. 


AGRICULTURE  BY  MAIL 

A  Boone  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Will  you  please  give  me  your  opinion 
of  a  course  in  agriculture  by  corres- 
pondence? I  am  farming  at  present, 
but  would  like  to  study  scientific 
agriculture.  The  course  I  have  in 
mind  is  offered  by  an  institution  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  cost  of  the  course 
in  farm  crops,  and  dairying  and  live- 
stock is  about  $80.  Do  you  think 
agriculture  can  be  successfully  taught 
by  mail?" 

Correspondence  schools  have  been 
very  successful  in  teaching  certain 
subjects  by  mail,  but  we  believe — 
without  having  first-hand  knowledge 
or  experience  in  the  matter — that 
subjects  which  naturally  require 
laboratory  work  can  scarcely  be 
taught  thoroughly  in  that  way.  For 
instance,  a  course  in  farm  crops  is 
not  complete  without  grain  judging 
and  a  study  of  the  structure  of  plants 
from  the  plants  themselves.  In  a 
course  dealing  with  livestock,  judging 
animals  in  class  is  a  very  important 
part.  A  study  of  dairying  to  be  com- 
plete involves  actual  testing  of  milk 
and  cream,  churning  and  other  labo- 
ratory work  under  the  guidance  of  a 
competent  instructor. 

In  a  correspondence  course  labora- 
tory work  of  this  kind  is  impossible, 
and  nothing  can  be  taught  except 
what  may  be  written  out.  Of  course, 
the  farmer  or  farm  boy  familiar  with 
the  practical  phases  of  agriculture 
does  not  need  laboratory  work  so 
badly  as  a  town-bred  youth,  and,  if 
he  has  a  good  imagination,  we  suspect 
he  can  get  along  very  nicely  by 
studying  the  printed  page,  illustra- 
tions and  such  material  as  he  may 
have  upon  his  home  farm  or  the 
farms  of  his  neighbors.  The  absence 
of  laboratory  work  and  of  personal 
touch  with  teachers  are  the  two  weak- 
nesses of  a  correspondence  course. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  course  should 
be  superior  to  home  study  of  books, 
papers  and  bulletins,  because  the 
student  is  obliged  to  follow  a  definite 
outline  of  study  and  to  keep  diligently 
at  it;  also,  he  may  ask  questions  by 
mail,  which  is  much  better  than  not 
being  able  to  ask  questions  at  all. 
We  do  not  know  just  how  efficient 
and  able  are  the  agricultural  teachers 
employed  by  correspondence  schools. 
Some  of  them  have  prominent  edu- 
cators in  their  list  of  teachers,  but 
we  do  not  suppose  that  these  men 
have  time  to  actually  look  over  the 
papers  sent  in  by  students;  their 
work,  we  dare  say,  consists  chiefly 
in  outlining  the  courses  and  furnish- 
ing the  lessons. 

Without  ever  having  had  any  ex- 
perience in  taking  a  correspondence 
course  of  any  kind,  it  is  our  opinion 
that,  while  agriculture  taught  by  mail 
is  not  nearly  as  satisfactory  or 
thorough  as  agriculture  taught  in 
schools  where  the  students  attend 
in  person,  yet  it  is  several  laps  ahead 
of  voluntary  home  study.  For  that 
reason  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend a  trial  of  agriculture  by  mail 
to  any  farmer  or  farm  boy  who  for 
any  reason  cannot  attend  an  agricul- 
tural school.  Several  private  schools 
are  now  offering  instruction  in  this 
way,  and  our  own  state  university 
offers  several  courses  in  agricultural 
subjects  that  may  be  taken  by  mail. 


Iinary  irriga- 
proposition. 

Its  the  best  kind  of  irrigation,  plus 
the  best  soil,  the  best  markets  and  the 
best  climate.  The  irrigation  systems  here  are  personally  owned  pumping  plants, 
costing  less  than  half  what  a  Government  or  corporation  controlled  water  right 
costs  elsewhere,  and  making  each  man  master  of  his  own  water  supply;  gettins 
water  just  when  needed  and  just  as  much  as  needed.  This  water  is  the  purest  in 
America  and  its  source  is  inexhaustible.  The  land  here  is  level,  easily  worked  silt  soil, 
free  from  harmful  alkalis  and  wonderfully  productive.  The  markets  here  offer  the  very 
highest  prices.  The  section  in  which 


Demi  rig,  New  Mexico 


is  located  is  surrounded  by  vast  mining  district! 
which  are  entirely  dependent  upon  Mimbres  Val- 
ley for  farm  produce.  Farm  products  here  will 
always  get  highest  price  because  there  is  no 
other  nearby  land  suitable  for  agriculture. 
The  health-bringing  climate  here  is  famous  the 
country  over.  Its  pure.dry  air  and  sunshine, work 
wonder  cures.  It  not  only  offers  along-grow- 
ing season  and  lowers  the  expenses  of  farming, 
but  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  gain  health  while 
making  more  money. 

Picture  No.  1  shows  an  irrigation  plant  supplying 
H00  gallons  per  minute.  Good  irrigable  land  can 
be  bought  here  now  at  $5  to  $20  per  acre  and 
equipped  with  such  a  plant  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  $30  per  acre.  That's  much  less  than  you'd 
have  to  pay  for  irrigated  land  elsewhere. 
Picture  No.  2  shows  alfalfa  harvest  on  John 
Hund's  farm.  Mr.  Hund  says  "alfalfa  turned 
off  six  tons  this  year,  which  sold  for  $15  per  ton 
—or  $90  per  acre!  My  bean  crop  made  1200  lbs 
per  acre,  selling  at  $6.25  per  hundred  or  $75  per 
acre."  Your  investment  of  $30  per  acre  here 
could  bring  you  such  returns  as  Mr.  Hund  gets! 
Prices  of  land  here  are  low  only  because  it  was 
just  three  years  ago  that  the  great  agricul- 

Write  Secretary.  102  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Deming,  New  Mexico 


tural  wealth  of  this  section  was  known 
Yet  this  section  lias  all  the  advantages  of  a 

well  settled  place, because  it  has  been  built 
up  by  mining  and  railroad  industries. Dem 
ingisthe  metropolis  of  Mimbres  Valley; 
splendid  city  of  3000,with  fine  grammar 
and  high  schools, electric  light.waterand 
sewer  system,  paved  streets,  etc— as  fine  a 
town  as  you've  seen, and  good  local  market 

We  don't  sell  land! 

this  organization  is  a  body  of  farmers  / 
and  t-jsiness  folks  who  feel  so  sure         S„  , 
that  thissection  can't  be  beat  that      »         sec  y 
they  are  spending  money  to  ~   .  J0^ 

tell  you  so— confident  that  ✓  Chamber  ef 
YOD'LLwant  to  live  and  S  Comaerct 

farm  here  when  you  '  Dsmiag-,  New  Mex. 

find  out  about  the  * 
opportunity  and  y    Please  send  me  free 

the  great  ad-  S    book  and  details  about 

vantages  Deming  and  the  Mimbres 

for  you  ^  Valley, 

here  ^ 
s 

_S  Name  


Address- 


The  Heel  that  Stands  the  Grinds 

They  fit  your  shoe  at  heel  and  toe.   They  are  not  clumsy  or  heavy  yet  stand  long, 
hard  wear— more  than  ottur  rubbers.   They  are  no  ordinary  rubber.   The  weak  place 
in  every  rubber  is  the  heel.    Examine  closely  the  protected  toe,  the  Extra  strong  and 
fortified  heels  — points  where  the  hard  "rub"  strikes.     Heels  have  a  3-ply 
duck  heel-plugr  and  extra  layers  of  rubber  on  outside  to  prevent  it  hi  eaking  out — 
making  a  balanced  rubber.   That's  why  they're  rightly  named 
"Top-Notch  Brand",  made  and  guaranteed  under  theii  famous 
"Cross"  t  ade  mark  the 


/SHOE  CO 


*' NIOBE' 


When  you  find  that  "Cross"  moulded  in  the 
instep— rest  easy — behind  it  is  quality — 
and  the  extreme  of  wear  for  your 
money.    Inside — outside — right 
side — wrong  side — the  "Cross" 
guarantees  a  rubber  of  reliance. 

NIOBE— A  Storm  Rubber,  Pure  Gum,  Brown  Lining.     A  dainty 
piece  of  Women's  wet  weather  apparel.    CUPID — Same  as 
Niobe  but  low  cut.   Get  them  at  your  dealer's.   If  he  hasn't 
them,  send  his  name  and  we'll  see  that  you  are 
supplied.    Send  for  free  booklet  14 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 
BEACON  FALLS,  CONN. 
New  York  :  1 06  Duanc  Street 
Chicago  Boston 
Women's  "CUPID"  307  W.  Monroe  St.         241  Congress  St. 


or  more  men  In 
every  township  to 
receive  my  special  1913 
proposition  and  price  on  a 
Ualloway  Spreader. 


FIRED! 


Yes,  absolutely  fired  off  the  place  —  That's  the  story  of  every 
spreader  that  tries  to  match  quality  with  a  Galloway.  They 
simply  can't  touch  Mandt's  New  Gear.    Why  should  you 
consider  any  other?   Why  should  you  pay  dealers'  hold  up 
prices  for  a  spreader  that  can't  approach  this  quality  ?  Then 
there's  my  direct  from  factory   price   which  lets  you 

Save  $25  to  $50 

Let  me  prove  it  on  your  farm  30  to  90  days  at  my  risk. 
No  obligations  to  you.    You  don't  even  have  to  buy  if 
you  can't  see  that  every  word  I  say  is  true.  I 
assume  all  responsibility.    Choose  from  six  sizes 
Write  me  at  once.    Get  my  offer 
and  a  copy  of  my  latest  book 
"A  Streak  of  Gold"  FREE. 
Contains  the  boiled  down  infor- 
mation the  great  soil  experts 
and  thousands  of  farmers  have  discovered 
about  manure  values.  Book  worth  a  good 
$10  bill.  I  send  it  FREE.  Don't  hesitate— 
Mail  postal  or  letter  tonight,  it  will  pay  you. 
WILLIAM  CALLOWAY,  President 
THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
409CP  Calloway  Station',  WATERLOO,  IA. 

REMEMBER — We  carry  slocks  of  oil  our  machines  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City. 
Council  BluHs  and  Minneapolis— Insuring  prompt  shipment. 


AJtreskof  Gold 

BIS  HONEY  hi  HANUBI 

m 


SHIP  US  YOUR  H.des 

Fur.  Tallow, Pelts. Wool, Gin- 
seng and"  Seneca.  Buy 
Guns, Traps,  Decoy ,  etc  of 
usWrite  for  price  list  cat- 
alogue and  shipping  Tags 
Mention •  this  Paper.  ' 


WE  GIVE  more  inform- 
ation on  Hides  ,  Furs  ,  etc. 
than  any  other  house  in 
the  world  and  pay  Highest 
Cash  Prices  day  received. 

Northwestern  Hide  iL  Fur  Co 
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Campbell's 

Winter- 
Chaser 


RE  you  thoroughly  posted  about 
the  heating  question?    Do  you 
know  what  "Rotary  Air  Move- 
ment" means?    Do  you  know 
who  invented  it,  and  why  it  is  vitally 
necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
your  family,  the  efficiency  of  your  heat- 
ing plant,  and  the  good  you  get  out  of  your  coal? 

Remember,  this  heating  question  is  a  mighty  important  one — you 
do  not  change  your  heating  plants  often,  and  when  you  do,  it  should 
be  with  a  view  to  getting  a  life  time  service.  To  prove  how  and  why 
this  is  possible  with  our  all  steel  Campbell  Winter-Chaser,  we  will 
send  you,  free 

"TWICE-A-DAY" 

A  Book  on  Health  and  Heating 

The  story  of  the  guaranteed  heat  to  70  degrees,  and  the  longest 
wearing,  strongest  furnace  made.  In  this  book  we  explain  why  you 
should  have  the  Campbell  Winter-Chaser  in  your  home — large  or  small, 
new  or  old.  It  tells  about  the  need  of  moist  a?id  clean  air  as  well  as 
warm,  and  explains  why  the  large  reservoir  and  the  ample  air  chamber 
with  entrance  door  insure  all  the  necessary  moisture  and  cleanliness 
which  mean  health  to  the  family  and  long  life  to  the  furniture. 

The  Winter-Chaser  Is  Guaranteed  . 
To  Give  Most  Heat  With  Least  Fuel 

And  this  statement  is  a  calm  fact  which  letters  from  happy  owners  prove, 

And  the  Repairs  Are  Not  Worth  Mentioning 

With  ordinary  care  the  Winter-Chaser  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  there  is 
rarely  a  penny  spent — for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  saving  in  coal  is  more  than  we  darS  to  say  for  fear 
we  are  exaggerating.  So  we  would 
rather  send  you  the  booklet,  and 
let  you  read  these  facts  for  your- 
self in  black  and  white  with  the 
owner's  name  at  the  bottom  of 
the  letter.  Those  are  the  state- 
ments that  count  and  there  are 
plenty  of  them  in   the  booklet. 

Besides  you  ought  to  have 
the  information  and  heating  sug- 
gestions it  gives.  So  write  today. 
Address 


Campbell  Heating  Co. 

!2l5Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Damaging  Air  Spacec  Oue  to 
Wrong  Plowing 


Land  Plowed  Right— "C  T  X  "  Bottom 
No  Air  Spaces 


Plow  Right 

and  Protect  Your  Crops 

The  coming  season  may  be  dry  and 
hot.  Better  be  prepared  for  drought  in 
case  it  does  come.  Better  see  that  no  air 
spaces  are  left  between  topsoil  and  sub- 
soil, whoever  does  vour  plowing  For 
those  air  spacesc/i^o^ the  moisture  from 
below  and  rob  you  of  half  vour  crop 

You'll  have  no  air  spaces  if  vou  use 
a  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal  Plow. 

It  turns  each  slice  clear  over,  flat  and  smooth  Buries  all  trash.  Pulverizes  dirt— saves  one 
harrowing— leaves  the  topsoil  in  close  confact  with  subsoil.  In  dry  weather  moisture  comes 
right  up  from  below,  like  kerosene  comes  up  vour  lamp  wick.  This  feeds  and  saves  vour  crops 
All  due  to  the  peculiar  corkscrew-like  bottom  on  the  Rock  Island  "C  T  X."  Universal.  This 
patented  mouldboard  carries  the  dirt  backward  and  DOWNWARD,  not  backward  aud  UP 
WARD,  like  all  other  plows.  A  very  simple  invention,  but  one  that  is  revolutionizing  all 
plowing  methods.  (Picture  A  shows  Rock  Island  Universal  bottom,  and  the  arrow  shows 
how  dirt  travels.   Picture  B  shows  ordinary  plow  bottom  and  arrow  shows  how  dirt  travels  ) 

A  Genuine  UNIVERSAL  Plow 

And  the  benuty  of  it  is,  with  this  dIow  yon  cfm 
plow  tip  any  field  on  your  farm  Tame  Sod,  Heavy 
Olav.  Sandy  Lojim.  Mixed  Soil.  Stubble  Fields.  Old 
Cornfields.  Meadows,  etc..  all  look  a  I  ike  to  the  Rock 
Island  C.T.X.''  Universal.  Suvesbuyinganewplow 
or  bottom  for  sod. 

It's  a  t'n  iversal  plow  that  does  perfect  work  in  all 
cases  and  leaves  no  air  spaces  That's  why  this  plow 
so  quickly  hecame  the  sensation  of  the  farm  world. 

That's  why  yon* II  want  it  the  minute  you  see  it. 
Send  a  postal  now,  and  we  will  tell  vou  where  you  can 
see  a  "C  T  X,"  and  price  it.  You  can  judge  yourseif 
and  will  realize  why  it's  eo  much  better. 

Latest  Catalog  Free 

It  pictures  and  describes  this  most  popular  plow 
completely    Simply  write  these  words  on  post  card.  i 
I  am  intprested  in  plows.    Then  add  name  nm" 
address  and  mail  card  to  '113< 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

■2ifi  Second  Ave  ROCK  ISLAND  ILL 


Rock  Island  (C.T.X.) 
Universal  Plow 


X 


PATFMTQ   That    Protect  and  Pay 

T  H I  K  H  I  «  Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BOOKS.    ADVICE  AND    SEARCHES  FREE 

WaUon  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer  Waihlnoton  D  C 

Advertising     is     literature-.       Study  the 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  news.  Read  them  as  care- 
full}'  as  you  do  every  other  part  of  the 
paper. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


By  a  Jayhawker 


Thermometers  in  use  in  this  locality 
showed  all  the  way  from  4  to  15 
below  zero  the  night  of  January  6, 
but  the  government  instrument  at  the 
county  seat  put  it  at  9  below,  which 
is  quite  likely  right.  We  are  sure  it 
was  cold  enough  and  are  willing  to 
let  it  stand  as  a  record  for  the  winter. 
It  seemed  to  get  colder  the  farther 
west  one  went,  and  Wichita  reported 
15  below.  At  Kansas  City  the  mer- 
cury did  not  go  below  zero.  I  have 
an  idea  that  by  this  time  Brother 
Thompson  of  northeast  Nebraska  has 
found  a  use  for  those  felt  boots.  The 
storm  was  of  short  duration  and  was 
followed  on  January  9  by  a  small 
amount  of  rain,  and  this  in  turn  was 
followed  by  slightly  colder  weather. 
Today,  January  11,  some  snow  is  still 
left  on  the  ground,  but  it  is  sunny 
and  there  are  good  prospects  for  nice 
weather  again.  Those  who  feared 
that  so  much  warm  weather  meant 
a  cold  spring  as  payment  will  now 
feel  easier — unless  they  are  now  fear- 
ing that  this  cold  weather  means  a 
hot,  dry  summer.  Corn  still  sells 
here  for  45  cents,  wheat  is  78  cents 
and  hegs  bring  $7  locally  today, 
while  hens  are  10  cents  a  pound  and 
eggs  21  cents  a  dozen. 

I  can  endorse  what  Mr.  Slayton  of 
Richardson  county,  Nebraska,  says 
about  hogs  pasturing  in  orchards.  If 
you  have  an  orchard  you  want  killed 
out  you  can  get  the  work  done 
cheaply  and  auickly  by  making  a  hog 
pasture  out  of  it.  Hogs  will  also  kill 
out  forest  trees,  but  not  quite  so 
quickly  as  they  will  fruit  trees.  All 
the  elm  trees  that  were  growing  in 
our  hog  lot  have  died  except  one,  and 
that  is  about  gone.  There  were  also 
a  number  of  walnut  trees  growing 
there,  and  though  they  seem  to  stand 
the  hogs  better  than  most  other 
kinds  they  are  more  than  half  dead. 
Many  here  put  the  hogs  in  the  orchard 
during  the  time  fruit  is  falling,  and 
if  this  is  done  for  a  short  while  only 
it  may  do  no  harm,  but  if  they  are 
in  there  during  heavy  rains  they  will 
certainly  start  something.  If  hogs 
are  turned  into  mulberry  groves 
while  the  berries  are  falling  they  will 
get  a  lot  of  good  feed  in  a  short  time, 
but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stay  there  long.  As  Mr.  Slayton  says, 
they  make  the  ground  so  hard  and 
put  it  so  out  of  condition  that  the 
trees  have  a  struggle  to  live. 

A  feature  of  the  cattle  business  for 
this  section  during  the  coming  season 
is  the  greatly  increased  price  asked 
for  pasture  land  per  acre  or  for  pas- 
turing stock  by  the  head  or  month, 
and  the  tendency  to  pick  and  choose 
the  soil  on  which  the  grass  grows 
by  the  ones  who  have  the  big  pasture 
bills  to  pay.  First  of  all  in  choice 
come  the  limestone  pasture  lands 
next  follow  the  common  prairie  up- 
lands, and  last  of  all  is  the  sandy 
soil  on  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  cattleman  to  put  cattle  if  he 
can  get  any  other  kind.  On  the  best 
pastures  many  are  charging  as  high 
as  $8  per  head  for  the  season,  and 
they  say  cattle  owners  can  well  afford 
to  pay  it  when  the  price  they  get  for 
the  fat  stock  is  considered.  Some 
are  in  favor  of  going  onto  a  n&w  basis 
in  pasturing  cattle  to  be  sold  on  the 
market.  They  propose  to  weigh  the 
cattle  when  they  go  on  pasture  and 
again  when  they  come  off.  The  cattle 
owner  is  to  pay  the  pasture  owner  $4 
per  hundred  for  all  the  weight  that 
has  been  added.  I  know  of  one  piece 
of  pasture  land  for  which  $30  per 
acre  was  offered  the  other  day.  This 
land  would  have  been  thought  dear 
at  $20  two  years  ago,  as  it  is  rough 
and  not  fit  for  cultivation. 

Noting  some  of  the  expressions  re- 
garding auto  owners  and  their  reck- 
less driving  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer, 
I  will  give  some  instances  of  our 
experience  down  in  this  part  of  Kan- 
sas for  the  last  four  years.  During 
three  years  of  that  time  we  have 
owned  an  auto,  and  we  have  yet  to 
met  the  first  road-hog.  Teams  we 
meet  turn  out  in  difficult  places  to 
let  us  by  and  we  have  never  yet 
been  crowded  toward  the  ditch.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  always  tried 
to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by  when 
meeting  a  team  that  showed  signs  of 
being  afraid,  and  can  say  that  in  three 
years  of  driving  we  have  never  scared 


a  single  horse.  The  teams  of  this 
section  no  longer  pay  any  more  at- 
tention to  an  auto  than  they  do  to 
another  team.  The  farmers  here  have 
no  prejudice  against  autos  and  prac- 
tically all  we  talk  with  say  they 
would  own  one  if  they  could  afford 
it.  These  conditions  are  due,  1  thiuk, 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  off  the  direct 
line  of  travel  and  so  we  do  not  have 
to  contend  with  the  insolent  driver 
who  never  expects  to  pass  that  way 
again.  The  machine  drivers  one 
meets  live  right  here,  hence  do  not 
care  to  antagonize  others  whom  they 
may  be  called  on  to  meet  every  day. 
I  can  easily  conceive  that  conditions 
may  be  just  the  opposite  near  the 
large  cities. 


EFFECT  OF  EARTHWORMS 

A  Sheridan  county  subscriber  writes: 
"A  portion  of  our  garden,  which  we 
irrigate  by  windmill,  has  become 
badly  infested  with  angle  worms — so 
much  so  that  the  infested  portion 
absorbs  water  like  a  sponge,  and 
after  being  watered  dries  very  quickly, 
leaving  the  soil  hard  and  granular. 
Manuring  seems  to  have  no  effect. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  the 
worms  and  restore  the  soil  to  its 
normal  condition?  Is  the  application 
of  coal  ashes  beneficial?" 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
heard  angle  worms — or  earthworms, 
as  they  are  also  called — accused  of 
putting  soil  out  of  condition.  The 
natural  effect  of  earthworms  in  bur- 
rowing through  the  ground,  passing 
quatities  of  organic  matter  and  soil 
particles  through  their  bodies,  is  to 
make  the  soil  loose  and  open  rather 
than  compact.  Certainly  the  work  of 
earthworms  makes  the  ground  absorb 
more  water,  but  we  do  not  see  how 
their  presence  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  compact  condition  described 
in  our  correspondent's  letter. 

We  find  many  authorities  agreeing 
that  flooding  the  land  will  drown  out 
many  of  the  earthworms^  and  leave 
the  soil  out  of  condition  until  it  can 
be  restocked.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  reason  .our  correspondent's  garden 
gets  hard  and  out  of  condition  after 
watering  is  that  many  of  the  earth- 
worms are  drowned?  Of  course, 
simple  settling  of  the  soil  by  the 
water,  followed  by  baking,  would 
account  for  the  condition  temporarily. 
At  all  events  the  evidence  of  both 
scientific  and  practical  men  is  all  to 
the  effect  that  earthworms  are  bene- 
ficial instead  of  harmful — in  fact,  the 
more  earthworms  the  better.  . 

Manuring    tends    to    increase  the 
number   of    earthworms,   because  it 
supplies  organic  matter  for  them  to] 
work  on;  any  kind  of  organic  matter 
is  favorable  to  their  habitation  in  the 
soil.    What  effect  coal  ashes  would 
have  on  earthworms  we  do  not  know; 
on  the  soil  its  effect  would  ordinarily 
be  to  lighten  it  somewhat.    We  arej 
quite  sure  that  after  a  more  extended ' 
observation  of  their  work  our  corres- 
pondent will  no  longer  wish  to  destroy 
his  garden  earthworm  population.  It 
is  said  that  Chinese  farmers  think  so 
much  of  earthworms  that  in  spading  j 
their  lands  they  use  extreme  care  not! 
to  kill  or  crush  any  of  them. 


WHEAT    POOR    AFTER    ALFALFA  f| 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:     I  too  wilM 
give  you  my  experience  with  alfalfa  1 
rotation.    I  broke  up  a  field  of  alfalfa  1 
in    September,   1911,   using  a  sharp 
sixteen-inch  sulky  plow  and  four  good 
horses,  and  plowed  about  five  inches 
deep;   then  sowed  it  to  wheat  just  j 
seven  days  later  than  an  adjoining 
field.    When  it  came  up  it  looked  fine. 
It  had  a  good  color  and  seemed  to  j 
keep  pace  with  the  other  until  dry 
weather  set  in,  then  there  was  quite  I 
a  change. 

The  wheat  was  very  short  when  it  i 
ripened — shorter  than  we  have  ever  j 
had  it  here — but  on  the  older  ground  j 
it  could  be  cut  and  bound.    On  the  j 
alfalfa  ground,  however,  it  was  almost  ) 
too  short  for  a    binder,  the    straw  I 
being  very  weak.    At  threshing  time  / 
we  saw  the  difference.    Wheat  grown 
on    the    old    ground    made  twelve 
bushels    per    acre;    on    the  alfalfa 
ground,  about  five  bushels. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that,  judg- 
ing from  the  staud  and  color,  I  think 
had  a  good  rain  come  at  the  right 
time  (it  was  unusually  dry  here  last  i 
summer)  the  alfalfa  ground  would  | 
have  been  ahead  of  the  other  field.  I 
have  sowed  the  same  fields  to  wheat 
again,  plowing  all  the  ground  the 
same  depth  (six  inches)  and  seeding 
at  the  same  time.  I  will  note  the 
results  and  report. 

York  Co.       JOHN  F.  MATZNER.. 


Wednesday,  January  22.  1913. 
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Little  Stories  of  Travel 


By  FRANK  G.  ODELL 

FARMING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

and  tliat  in  1912  up  to  the  10th  of 
April  the  precipitation  was  but  2.05 
inches;  this  makes  the  farmer  depend- 
ent on  irrigation  except  for  grain 
farming  (wheat  and  barley)  which 
must  be  raised  under  summer  fallow. 
I  asked  him  about  the  wheat  crop 
and  elicited  this  reply:  "The  land 
has  been  cropped  to  wheat  until  it  is 
worn  out;  in  Stanislaus  county  con- 
tinual grain  cropping  has  worn  out 
the  soil  until  they  now  produce  but 
ten  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  twenty  bushels  fifteen 
years  ago.  This  is  under  summer 
fallow  when  the  land  has  to  be  plowed 
from  two  to  four  times  during  the 
unproductive  season.  Alfalfa  does 
no  good  on  this  dry  land,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  will  not  produce  crops 
to  justify  an  investment  of  over  $15 
per  acre,  based  upon  my  experience 
of  thirty-five  years  and  that  of  the 
six  members  of  my  family  who  are 
farming." 

I  asked  Mr.  Hogin  if  intensive  farm- 
ing had  ever  been  tried  in  the  San 
Joaquin  outside  of  the  orchard  and 
vineyard  districts.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"some  years  ago  the  Crocker  estate, 
which  has  large  land  interests  there, 
imported  a  colony  of  Hollanders  to 
try  their  intensive  methods  on  this 
dry  land.  The  experiment  was  a  com- 
plete failure  after  several  seasons 
and  the  colonists  emigrated  to  the 
central  west.  It  is  only  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  they  made  no  general 
attempt  at  irrigation  under  this 
experiment. 

More  Unearned  Increment 
I  quizzed  Mr.  Hogin  as  to  his  pres- 
ence in  Frisco  and  he  told  me  that 
it  "got  so  pesky  hot  in  the  valley 
that  he  had  to  come  over  to  the  coast 
for  a  few  weeks  every  fall  to  cool 
off."  In  response  to  my  inquiry  as 
to  the  prevailing  price  of  dry-farming 
lands  in  the  San  Joaquin  he  informed 
me  that  the  hill  lands  are  selling  for 
$25  to  $40  per  acre  at  a  distance  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  from  a 
railroad  station.  These  lands  for  the 
most  part  can  never  be  brought  under 
irrigation  unless  other  means  than 
that  now  visible  are  devised. 

In  Madera  county,  according  to  Mr. 
Hogin,  valley  land  susceptible  to 
irrigation  by  means  of  pumps  can 
now  be  bought  for  $325  per  acre;  a 
short  time  ago  it  was  selling  for  $60 
per  acre;  they  have  been  raising  the 
same  crop  that  our  friend  Mr.  Smith 
raised  in  Los  Angeles  county.  Pump- 
ing plants  equipped  with  a  concrete 
underground  pipe  system  will  cost  an 
average  of  $200  per  acre,  including 
well  and  all  necessary  appliances; 
this  estimate  is  given  me  by  the  field 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  the 
largest  company  in  this  business  on 
the  coast.  This  puts  the  land  in  con- 
dition to  receive  water  for  crops  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $500  per  acre, 
which  does  not  include  fences  and 
buildings,  stock  or  machinery. 

Mr.  Hogin  further  advised  me  that 
the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  has  the  best  soil,  stating  in  the 
ouaint  Tennessee  vernacular  that 
"the  east  side  has  quite  a  chance  of 
sand."  My  observation  leads  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  "quite  a  chance 
of  sand"  all  over  California.  This  is 
one  of  a  score  of  typical  conversations 
that  I  had  with  men  who  have  their 
feet  on  the  ground  in  California. 
Doubtless  there  are  good  opportuni- 
ties in  that  great  state;  the  greatest 
opportunity,  in  my  judgment,  is  for 
the  skilled  dairy  farmer  who  will  get 
a  good  location  in  a  section  that  has 
not  been  over-boomed,  if  such  a  sec- 
tion can  be  found.  But  for  the  aver- 
age man  with  small  means,  my  advice 
is  to  go  first  and  see  the  country, 
taking  sufficient  time  and  money  to 
look  into  conditions  for  himself,  and 
under  no  circumstances  buy  land 
without  expert  examination  of  the 
soil  and  absolute  assurance  as  to  the 
water  supply. 

The  Irrigator's  Troubles 
Much  of  California  will  come  under 
irrigation  in  the  next  decade  and 
opportunity  will  be  found  for  profit- 
able investment  in  many  localities, 
but  the  purchaser  must  remember  the 
old  legal  maxim,  Caveat  Emptor,  "let 
the  purchaser  beware."  California  is 
in  the  grip  of  large  landed  interests 
and  its  development  policy  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 


Trainloads  of  Nebraskans  will  visit 
California  during  the  next  two  years, 
attracted  by  the  delightful  winter 
climate  of  the  coast  and  allured  by 
the  publicity  given  to  its  scenery  and 
alleged  opportunity  offered  to  the 
settler  with  small  means;  the  writer 
has  occasionally  been  criticised  be- 
cause of  partiality  to  Nebraska,  and 
it  has  been  alleged  that  he  is  unable 
to  see  the  good  things  which  are  to 
be  found  in  every  state;  fortunately, 
he  is  not  alone  in  his  receipt  of  such 
criticism  as  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  W. 
Smith  of  Los  Angeles  county,  Califor- 
nia, in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  of 
October  2  (page  931)  will  testify. 

A  brief  review  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter, 
however,  gives  the  real  facts  and  real 
opportunities  in  southern  California 
even  better  than  the  letter  of  your 
former  correspondent  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  criticism:  Mr.  Smith 
says: 

"This  land,  of  course,  is  high,  sell- 
ing at  $400  to  $50  an  acre  with  water 
right  when  seeded  to  alfalfa.  The 
best  orange  or  lemon  land,  raw,  with 
water  rights,  goes  at  the  same  price; 
while  good,  full-bearing  orange  and 
lemon  'ranches,'  as  they  call  them 
here,  bring  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  acre." 
Mr.  Smith  states  that  he  went  to 
California  from  Hayes  county,  Ne- 
braska, last  March;  meanwhile,  he 
has  been  doing  some  "farming"  in 
typical  California  style;  let  us  quote 
his  letter  verbatim  and  see  what  he 
has  been  raising  on  his  "farm:" 

"One  year  ago  I  bought  eleven  and 
one-half  acres  of  raw  orange  land, 
held  it  nine  months,  made  no  improve- 
ments, and  sold  it  at  a  profit  of  $2,000. 
The  man  who  owns  it  now  has  it  in 
lemons  and  could  sell  at  $1,200  per 
acre." 

Let  us  see:  Mr.  Smith  "made  no 
improvements,  and  sold  his  land  in 
nine  months  for  a  profit  of  $2,000." 
That  is  to  say,  his  crop  was  gained 
5y  farming  the  purchaser  out  of  a 
profit  of  $174  per  acre  and  the  new 
owner  will  probably  get  even  by 
farming  the  next  fellow  out  of  an 
additional  profit;  the  crop  which  Mr. 
Smith  raised  was  to  raise  the  price 
of  land.  Now  I  am  not  criticising  Mr. 
Smith  for  getting  unearned  incre- 
ment, nor  anybody  else  for  wanting 
some  of  that  highly  desirable  com- 
modity, but  I  submit  his  letter  in  evi- 
dence as  proof  of  my  contention  that 
whether  the  water  runs  in  the  irriga- 
tion ditches  or  not,  California  raises 
a  splendid  crop  of  blue-sky  every  year 
and  sells  it  readily  to  the  guileless 
innocent  from  the  effete  east. 
Conversations  With  Workers 

At  Suisun  on  the  Coast  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  prominently  dis- 
played the  sign  of  a  real  estate  oper- 
ator by  the  name  of  "Edward  Dinkel- 
spiel;"  that  mellifluous  name  has 
haunted  my  memory,  though  I  saw  it 
but  once  from  the  window  of  a  swiftly 
moving  limited  train;  it  is  so  typical 
of  California  with  its  "Tinklingspiels" 
about  climate  and  sudden  riches. 

I  chanced  to  meet  at  the  breakfast 
table  in  Frisco  an  old  California 
pioneer,  Mr.  B.  P.  Hogin  of  Calafa,  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  whose  name 
and  postoffice  address  I  give  in  order 
that  some  of  my  critics  may  have 
opportunity  to  reveal  the  depths  of  my 
alleged  mendacity  if  they  so  choose. 
Mr.  Hogin  had  a  great  desire  to  meet 
our  own  Col.  Bryan  who  was  then  in 
Frisco  and  through  my  good  offices  in 
bringing  about  his  heart's  desire  I 
had  opportunity  for  a  most  delightful 
and  illuminating  conversation  in  which 
Mr.  Hogin  did  most  of  the  talking 
and  I  took  notes. 

Mr.  Hogin  is  a  native  Tennesseean 
who  settled  in  the  San  Joaquin  thirty- 
five  years  ago  and  still  owns  land 
there  which  he  farms.  He  has  three 
sons  who  are  farmers  and  three 
daughters  who  are  the  wives  of 
farmers  in  that  region;  therefore,  he 
ought  to  know  something  about  the 
opportunities  for  the  farmer  there  in 
one  of  the  most  widely  advertised 
regions  of  California.  Mr.  Hogin, 
though  a  Californian  in  every  respect, 
still  retains  some  of  the  quaint  ver- 
nacular of  the  Tennessee  mountains 
and  is  worthy  of  a  character  sketch 
himself,  but  to  his  story  of  "the  man- 
less  land  and  the  landless  man:" 

Mr.  Hogin  says  that  the  annual 
rainfall  at  Modesto  is  but  ten  inches 


way,  which  highly  utilitarian  corpor- 
ation is  "out  for  the  stuff,"  as  its  past 
history  bears  ample  testimony.  Much 
of  the  development  literature  of  Cali- 
fornia is  edited  and  printed  in  the 
offices  of  the  Sunset  Magazine,  which 
is  the  official  publicity  organ  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  landseeker 
who  goes  to  California  should  .have 
"Caveat  Emptor"  printed  on  all  his 
baggage  and  labeled  in  his  hat. 

Little  of  the  irrigable  land  of  Cali- 
fornia is  likely  to  come  under  the 
control  of  the  reclamation  service 
except  such  agricultural  land  as  may 
be  found  within  the  forest  reserves 
and  this  will  be  the  last  to  be  de- 
veloped; consequently  the  settler  will 
have  to  deal  with  private  corpora- 
tions or  rely  on  community  co-opera- 
tive effort  for  his  water,  and  water 
is  the  most  precious  thing  in  Califor- 
nia— except  climate.  Even  the  settlers 
under  the  reclamation  projects  have 
their  troubles;  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  the  articles  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Mark 
on  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
settlers  on  the  North  Platte  project; 
similar  complaints  come  from  almost 
all  of  the  reclamation  projects;  com- 
plaints of  advanced  prices  after  the 
settlers  have  been  induced  to  come 
upon  representations  made  by  the 
government  and  upon  a  legal  contract 
for  a  certain  price  for  water  right 
and  maintenance  charge.  Later  it  has 
been  found  that  the  engineers  under- 
estimated the  cost  and  the  settler  has 
the  option  of  making  a  new  contract 
or  getting  off  the  land. 

This  will  be  my  last  letter  from 
California,  a  state  which  holds  promise 
of  great  wealth  and  opportunity  if 
it  can  be  redeemed  from  the  control 
of  the  land  speculator.  As  I  came 
across  the  mountains  into  Denver  I 
fell  in  company  with  a  friend  from 
Kentucky  and  his  good  wife,  who  had 
been  enjoying  a  holiday  on  the  coast. 
We  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  bronze  arch  at  Denver  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  Seventeenth 
street  and  greets  the  traveler  with 
the  electric  blaze  of  "Welcome"  as  he 
enters  the  city  and  "Mizpah"  as  he 
departs;  the  lady  from  Kentucky  in- 
quired the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Mizpah"  and  was  informed  that  it 
means  "God  be  with  thee;"  the 
Colonel  said  naively:  "They  ought  to 
have  a  similar  sign  so  the  folks  would 
see  it  as  they  come  into  every  city 
west  of  the  mountains."  And  the 
Colonel  got  fairly  near  the  truth. 


Too  many  colts  never  get  ac- 
quainted with  oats  or  alfalfa. 


Richmond  Talk  No.  5 

The  universal  joint  on  the  aver- 
age car  is  frequently  troublesome. 
The  RICHMOND   joint  is  very 


strong.  It  has  no  caps  to  lose  and 
and  the  center  block  is  of  bronze, 
cast  hollow.  Filled  with  hard  oil 
this  knuckle  requires  refilling  but 
once  a  year. 

Price  $1200,  including  mohair  top 
and  envelope,  Prest  -  o  -  lite,  wind- 
shield, nickel  finish  and  mechanical 
tire  inflator. 

( To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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This  plow  will  save  you  more  money 
than  any  other  imple- 
ment on  your  farm. 

Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Prices 

LARIMER  COMPANY,  EOLA,  ILLINOIS 


Save  the  Price  of  a  Horse 


By  Buying  the 

Moline  Low  Down  Spreader 

How  do  You  figure  the  Cost  of  your  farm  machinery — the  price  of 
the  machine  alone,  or  what  it  takes  to  run  it? 

This  splendid  Low  Down  Spreader  is  not  only  easy  to  load,  being 
but  42  inches  in  height  at  the  rear  wheels,  but  it  is  also 

"The  Lightest  Draft  Low  Down  Spreader  Ever  Built." 

We  have  seen  the  large  size  Moline  Spreader  in  use  in  a  field 
with  other  makes,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  when  it  required 
one  horse  less  to  operate  the  Moline  Spreader  than  was  necessary  to 
operate  the  others. 

In  figuring  the  cost,  then,  there  is  a  saving  in  buying  the  Moline 
Spreader  equal  to  the  price  of  one  horse. 

Correct  Mechanical  Construction — Steel  Frame — Steel  Wheels — 
Steel  Beater — Chain  Drive — Roller  Bearings. 

The  Moline  is  easy  on  the  Man  and  Easy  on  the  Team. 

Our  Handsome  Spreader  Booklet  Free. 

Also  1913  Flying  Dutchman  Almanac. 
Write  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  60 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED— We  want  a 

subscription  representative  in  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  is  not  already  represented, 
write  for  our  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label:  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer    when    the    time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must.  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must1  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said.  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA   FARMER  CO.. 
S.   R.   McKelvie.  PubMst-e-. 


With  only  five  dissenting 
Whitewash  votes,  the  United  States 
Unpopular,    senate   last  week  found 

Robert  W.  Archbald,  one 
of  the  judges  of  Mr.  Taft's  ill-fated 
commerce  court,  guilty  of  having 
used  his  judicial  power  to  further  his 
own  private  interests,  and  stripped 
him  of  office.  Since  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,  the  verdict  should  be 
a  cause  for  rejoicing.  We  say  this 
not  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  or  because 
the  character  of  an  unfortunate  man 
has  been  blackened;  but  because  the 
action  of  the  senate  reveals  a  healthier 
state  of  affairs  in  public  life.  A  few 
years  ago  a  man  who  committed  the 
wrongs  of  which  Archbald  was  ac- 
cused would  probably  have  been 
whitewashed.  Now  he  is  driven  out 
with  a  scourge. 


Two  years  ago  the  Ne- 
Pure  Seed  braska  legislature  passed 
Law.        a    pure    seed    law,  but 

through  neglect  that 
amounted  to  pure  bone  headedness 
no  appropriation  was  made  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  As  a  consequence  the 
state  food  commissioner,  in  whose 
department  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  was  placed,  has  made  no 
attempt  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 
Before  our  legislature  took  this  action 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  maintained  a  branch  seed 
laboratory  at  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station,  where  farmers  in  this 
and  adjoining  states  could  send  seeds 
to  be  tested  free  of  charge.  This  did 
not,  of  course,  make  it  obligatory  upon 
seedsmen  to  comply  with  any  specified 
standards  of  purity  in  the  seeds  they 
offered  for  sale,  but  it  did  give 
farmers  a  chance  to  find  out  what  they 
were  buying.  As  soon  as  the  Nebraska 
seed  law  was  passed  the  government 
withdrew  its  laboratory  so  that  for 
two  years  the  farmers  of  this  state 
have  been  without  help  of  this  kind 
nearer  than  the  general  seed  labora- 
tory at  Washington.  This  situation 
puts  it  squarely  up  to  the  present 
legislature  to  supply  the  necessary 
coin  to  make  the  seed  law  effective. 


Both  the  retiring  gover- 
Advertisinj?  nor  and  the  incoming 
Nebraska,  governor,  in  their  re- 
spective messages  to  the 
legislature,  recommended  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  with  which  to 
advertise  to  the  world  the  resources 
of  Nebraska  with  a  view  of  attracting 
settlers  to  the  state.  Now,  before  we 
spend  a  lot  of  money  trying  to  induce 
people 'to  come  to  Nebraska  we  ought 


to  study  diligently  the  reason  why 
so  many  people  who  already  know 
all  about  the  state  and  its  good  points 
are  going  away  from  us.  Some  people 
move  from  Nebraska  simply  because 
they  want  a  change,  but  we  believe 
that  the  majority  go  because  the  price 
of  land  is  so  high  here  that  it  is 
difficult  to  buy  and  pay  for  it  out  of 
its  earnings.  If  it  is  high  priced  land 
that  drives  our  people  away,  what 
good  would  it  do  to  advertise  the 
state?  That  would  only  increase  the 
price  of  the  land  and  crowd  out  some 
more.  We  suggest  that  the  best  way 
to  keep  the  people  we  have  and  to 
attract  more  is  to  gradually  shift 
taxation  from  personal  property  and 
improvements  over  onto  the  land. 
That  would  not  only  make  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  farming  cheaper, 
because  tax-free,  but  it  would  knock 
some  of  the  speculative  value  out 
of  land  and  make  it  easier  of  ac- 
quirement by  those  who  want  it  not 
for  speculation  but  for  use. 


The  Nebraska  inherit- 
Inlicritance  ance  tax  law  provides 
Tax.         that    inheritance  taxes 

shall  be  collected  by  the 
counties,  and  expended  only  for  so- 
called  permanent  road  improvement. 
If  the  counties  are  still  to  be  allowed 
to  collect  this  tax,  certainly  they 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  funds 
for  any  kind  of  road  work  they  wish. 
Why  compel  a  county  to  spend  $5,000 
or  $6,000  per  mile  for  macadam  roads 
when  that  amount  of  money  would 
pay  for  dragging — at  $10  per  mile — 
500  or  600  miles  of  earth  road  per 
year?  But  better  still,  inheritance 
taxes  should  be  collected  by  the 
state.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
fortunes  are  drawn  from  a  wide 
territory,  men  of  wealth  usually  live 
in  large  towns  or  cities,  or  move 
there  to  spend  their  last  days.  This 
throws  the  large  inheritance  tax 
collections  into  those  counties  having 
large  towns  or  cities.  Lancaster 
county,  in  which  Lincoln  is  located, 
has  collected  $23,000  from  this  source 
in  ten  years,  and  Douglas  county, 
because  Omaha  is  within  her  .borders, 
has  collected  very  much  more.  Prob- 
ably there  are  counties  in  the  state 
that  have  not  collected  23  cents  from 
inheritances  since  the  Nebraska  law 
was  enacted,  although  they  have 
helped  to  contribute  to  the  fortunes 
from  which  other  counties  have 
received  a  slice.  In  fairness  to  all, 
the  state  ought  to  collect  the  tax 
on  inheritances. 


For  two  weeks  now  the 
A  Tariff  ways  and  means  com- 
Piffietilty.  mittee  of  the  house  of 
representatives  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  giving  hearings  on 
various  schedules  of  the  tariff,  and 
some  mighty  interesting  ideas  hav»- 
been  presented  by  witnesses.  For 
instance,  a  soap  manufacturer  asked 
for  protection  on  his  soap,  but  prayed 
that  his  industry  might  be  spared  the 
handicap  of  a  tariff  on  the  materials 
that  go  into  soap.  The  representative 
of  a  graphaphone  company  desired 
the  continuance  of  protection,  but 
made  his  special  plea  against  placing 
any  duty  on  shellac,  a  product  used 
in  making  records.  Here  we  see  men 
asking  for  both  protection  and  free 
trade  —  protection  on  the  particular 
things  they  manufacture,  but  free 
trade  in  the  raw  materials  they  use. 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  sugar 
producers  of  the  country  appeared  to 
ask  for  the  retention  of  the  present 
duty,  while  a  representative  of 
the  canning  industry,  a  heavy 
user  of  sugar,  asked  for  either 
free  sugar  or  a  great  reduction  in 
the  duty  thereon.  And  so  it  goes. 
Manufacturers  and  city  folks  in  gen- 
eral want  the  duty  removed  from 
meat,  while  stockmen  want  it  retained. 
Owners  of  standing  timber  and  lumber 
mills  want  protection  for  lumber, 
but  builders  would  like  to  tap  Canad- 
ian forests  without  a  tariff  duty.  Go 
through  the  whole  list  and  you  will 
find  that  where  protection  is  granted 
to  one  industry  it  places  a  correspond- 
ing handicap  upon  another  industry. 

To  try  to  even  matters  up  by  grant- 
ing equal  protection  to  all  destroys 
the  special  advantage  afforded  by 
protection,  for  of  what  use  is  a  tariff 
on  soap  if  a  proportionate  tariff  on 
raw  materials  makes  it  cost  just  that 
much  more  to  manufacture  soap?  Pro- 
tection for  all  is  only  a  theory,  which  if 
it  could  be  realized  would  really  be 
protection  for  none.  Protection  must 
be  a  special  privilege  for  a  few  chosen 
industries  or  it  is  nothing.  Assisting 
this  or  that  industry  by  a  tariff  is 


purely  arbitrary,  and  the  adjustment 
can  never  be  so  carefully  made  that 
injustice  is  not  done.  The  worst 
charge  against  the  tariff  is  that  it 
sets  up  artificial  conditions  and 
standards  in  industry,  instead  of 
leaving  conditions  free  and  open  for 
natural  development. 

Have  middlemen  the 
Status  of  right  to  use  the  boycott 
Middlemen,  and  similar  measures 
to  protect  themselves 
against  mail  order  competition  and 
lorce  consumers  to  buy  goods  only 
through  "regular"  channels?  That 
was  the  question  raised  in  the  case 
of  the  government  against  the  east- 
ern states  retail  lumber  dealers' 
association. 

This  association,  like  others  of  its 
kind  against  which  the  government 
nas  suits  pending,  was  charged  with 
Boycotting  and  otherwise  "disciplin- 
ing" mills  and  wholesalers  that  sold 
lumber,  direct  to  consumers,  or  that 
sold  to  other  concerns  that  dealt 
directly  with  consumers.  The  govern- 
ment maintained  that  this  was  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and, 
therefore,  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  The  retailers  in  the 
defense,  it  appears,  did  not  attempt  to 
refute  the  charge  that  they  had 
attempted  to  keep  the  public  from 
buying  lumber  direct,  but  held  that 
in  modern  industry  middlemen  are  a 
necessity  and,  therefore,  have  a  right 
to  organize  to  maintain  their  position 
and  prevent  outside  competition. 

The  federal  district  court  in  New 
York  seems  to  have  held  to  the 
contrary,  for  it  granted  the  govern- 
ment the  injunction  it  prayed  for 
against  the  retailers'  association.  This 
decision  means  that  under  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  act  retailers  may  not 
lawfully  combine  to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  trade,  but  must  stand  or 
fall  upon  their  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity they  serve.  Whether  the  law 
can  be  enforced  is  another  question. 

Certainly  .every  consumer  should 
have  the  unquestioned  right  to  spend 
his  money  wherever  he  can  get  the 
most  in  goods  or  service  for  it.  This 
means  mail  order  buying  or  not, 
depending  upon  how  well  retailers 
serve  their  communities.  For  this 
reason  retailers  ought  to  spend  their 
spare  time  studying  how  they  may 
give  more  in  goods  and  service  for 
a  dollar  instead  of  devising  means 
to  force  people  to  trade  with  them. 
The  better  sentiment  among  retailers 
is  in  1  his  direction. 


Outside  of  city  govern- 
Local  ment,  where  the  pres- 
Govemnient.    ent    tendency    is  to 

strengthen  local  con- 
trol, there  seems  to  be  a  very  definite 
trend  in  this  country  toward  sur- 
rendering to  the  state,  and  even  to 
federal  authority,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  powers  and  duties  of  local 
units  of  government — school  district, 
township  and  county.  If  our  schools 
are  not  what  they  should  be,  it  is 
proposed  to  secure  state  or  national 
subsidies  with  an  enlarged  measure  of 
outside  control.  If  farmers  seem  a 
little  slow  about  taking  hold  of 
county  agricultural  demonstration 
work,  educators  hasten  to  Washington 
to  secure  a  federal  appropriation 
with  which  to  choke  it  down  their 
throats  whether  they  want  it  or 
not.  If  our  township  and  county 
officials  fail  to  make  good  roads,  up 
jumps  a  large  contingent  to  demand 
that  a  state  highway  commission  be 
established  to  build  our  roads  for  us, 
perhaps  with  some  aid  from  Uncle 
Sam. 

Before  centralization  of  this  kind 
proceeds  too  far  we  ought  to  study 
the  experience  of  other  countries. 
England,  having  a  system  of  govern- 
ment much  like  our  own,  affords  a 
good  field.  In  a  recent  magazine 
article  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  has 
this  to  say  about  local  government 
in   that  country: 

"In  the  place  of  bureaucratic  sub- 
jection Great  Britain  has  substituted 
inspection.  There  is  no  power  to  issue 
commands  and  compel  obedience. 
Every  local  representative  body, 
whether  it  be  of  a  rural  district,  a 
borough,  a  city  or  a  county,  manages 
its  own  affairs  as  it  likes.  There  is 
scarcely  any  matter  of  local  concern 
which  is  not  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  nation  secures  recognition  of  its 
authority  through  a  few  administra- 
tive agencies.  The  result  is  represen- 
tation, local  legislation,  closeness  of 
the  citizen  to  the  official,  and  re- 
sponsible administration." 

The  result  of  local  self-government 


is  "representations  local  legislation, 
closeness  of  the  citizen  to  the  official, 
and  responsible  administration."  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose — in  fact, 
obvious  —  that  the  result  of  the 
centralization  of  the  functions  of 
local  government  would  in  many 
respects  be  the  opposite  of  these? 


When  Farmer  Brown 
The  Money    takes  a  load  of  hogs  to 

Trust.  town  and  dumps  them 
into  the  trade  stream  he 
receives  a  check  that  when  presented 
to  Banker  Smith  brings  down  the 
cash.  These  pieces  of  money  in 
themselves  are  not  useful ;  they  are 
really  only  due-bills  with  which 
Farmer  Brown  may  claim  from  the 
trade  stream  anything  or  any  number 
of  things  he  wishes  up  to  the  sale 
price  of  his  hogs. 

Perhaps  Farmer  Brown  does  not 
want  to  cash  in  his  due-bills,  so  he 
leaves  them  with  Banker  Smith  for 
safekeeping.  But  Banker  Smith  wants 
to  make  something  out  of  his  deposits 
to  pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  caring 
for  his  neighbors'  money  and  keeping 
their  accounts  straight  for  them,  so 
he  makes  a  business  of  loaning  these 
due-bills,  redeemable  in  wealth  out 
of  the  trade  stream. 

Now,  when  Farmer  Brown  turned 
over  his  due-bills  to  Banker  Smith 
he  surrendered  control  over  them  and 
gave  power  to  Smith  to  say  whether 
they  should  be  loaned  to  Farmer 
Jones  to  help  buy  cattle  and  corn, 
or  to  Merchant  Green  to  help  buy  a 
stock  of  goods.  Brown  places  it  in 
the  hands  of  Smith  to  say  what  busi- 
ness in  that  community,  or  perhaps 
in  some  other  community,  shall  have 
the  use  of  his  (Brown's)  due-bills 
against  the  trade  stream. 

Now,  this  is  just  what  happens 
when  cur  surplus  wealth,  in  the  form 
of  trade-stream  due-bills,  finds  its  way 
to  New  York  banks,  either  as  deposits 
from  country  banks  or  as  insurance 
premiums.  Surrendered  to  the  New 
York  bankers  is  the  power  to  say  who 
shall  have  the  use  of  the  due-bills. 

The  money  trust  investigation  re- 
veals that  the  big  New  York  banks 
are  closely  knit  together,  and  that 
they  are  affiliated  with  many  "of  the 
great  corporations  of  the  country.  By 
controlling  so  many  of  the  due-bills, 
redeemable  at  the  trade  stream,  the 
big  New  York  bankers  are  able  to 
dictate  what  enterprises  shall  go  for- 
ward pnd  what  ones  shall  not.  With 
this  power  they  are  able  to  eliminate 
independent  competition  against  the 
corporations  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. We  see,  therefore,  the  relation 
between  the  so-called  money  trust 
and  the  general  problem  of  monopoly 
in  industry. 

It  is  the  money  of  a  great  many 
people  with  which  these  masters  of 
finance  wield  their  power;  we  are  too 
busy  to  take  care  of  it  so  we  turn  it 
over  to  them.  How  are  we  going  to 
keep  a  few  men  from  getting  hold  of 
our  extra  due-bills?  That  question  is 
causing  congressional  headache. 

The  shortening  of  our 
The  Short    mile-long  ballot  is  bound 

Ballot.  to  be  an  issue  in  Nebraska 
before  many  years.  Gov- 
ernor Aldrich  in  his  retiring  message 
set  the  ball  rolling  by  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  when 
only  two  or  three  state  officers  will  be 
elected  and  the  others  appointed.  That 
is  the  principle  in  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  "short  ballot." 

Friends  of  popular  government  are 
divided  on  the  question  of  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  elective  officers 
and  increasing  the  number  of  ap- 
pointive ones.  The  short  ballot  is 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
centrates too  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men,  perhaps  one  man,  so 
that  a  bad  man  if  elected  to  one  of 
these  responsible  positions  might  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm. 

For  instance,  it  is  now  proposed  in 
this  state  that  the  members  of  the 
railway  commission  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  instead  of  elected  by 
the  people.  Immediately  the  objec- 
tion is  raised  that  if  we  elected  bad 
governors  we  would  also  have  a  bad 
railway  commission. 

But  the  short  ballot  man  answers 
that  if  the  people  fall  down  in  elect- 
ing governors  they  would  also  fall 
down  in  electing  state  railway,  com- 
missioners. Moreover,  with  a  short 
ballot  their  attention  would  be  focused 
on  only  a  very  few  men  and  the  chances 
for  choosing  bad  ones  would  be  great- 
ly reduced,  so  that  in  all  probability 
good  governors  would  be  elected  who 
would  make  good  appointments. 
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The  belief  is  quite  general  that  the 
only  way  to  have  popular  govern- 
ment is  to  elect  all  our  officials  from 
dog  catcher  up.  While  that  is  true 
in  theory  it  doesn't  work  out  in 
practice.  The  ballot  becomes  so  long 
that  voters  cannot  wade  through  it 
intelligently.  This  makes  our  selec- 
tion o!  public  officials  a  grab-bag 
Affair.  The  short  ballot  would  allow 
concentration  of  attention  upon  a 
tew  men  in  each  campaign,  with  the 
result  that  we  would  vote  upon  them 
with  as  much  intelligence  as  we  now 
vote  upon  president  of  the  United 
States. 

True,  the  short  ballot  system  would 
lead  to  a  great  concentration  of  power, 
but  we  do  not  shy  at  that  if  the 
persons  holding  that  power  are  held 
strictly  accountable  to  the  people.  A 
necessary  part  of  the  short  ballot 
scheme,  therefore,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  recall,  to  give  direct  responsibility. 

We  must  do  something  soon  to  get 
out  of  the  long  ballot  jungle,  which 
is  destroying  political  democracy  and 
defeating  the  aim  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary. The  short  ballot  seems  to  be 
the  logical  way  out. 


No  matter  to  what  party 
Wilson  you  belong  you  can't  help 
Wisdom.     admiring   the  utterances 

of  President-elect.  Wilson ; 
they  show  both  courage  and  wisdom. 
In  everything  he  has  said  since 
election  he  has  revealed  himself  more 
than  ever  a  true  democrat.  By  that 
we  do  not  mean  a  loyal  member  of 
his  party,  but  that  he  stands  for 
equality  of  opportunity,  industrially, 
politically  and  socially. 

In  his  speech  at  his  old  home  in 
Virginia  he  said  that  we  must  come 
in  this  country  to  a  basis  of  service 
.for  service.  That  can  have  no  other 
meaning  than  that  no  one  should  get 
wealth  without  earning  it,  and  no 
one  should  earn  wealth  without  get- 
ting it.  That  would  do  away  with 
swollen  fortunes,  for  they  are  never 
accumulated  by  giving  service  for 
service. 

in  his  Chicago  speech,  before  an 
audience  composed  largely  of  wealthy 
men,  Mr.  Wilson  declared  that  the 
business  credit  of  the  country  must 
be  freed  from  the  monopoly  of  a 
small  inner  circle,  and  that  the 
physical  resources  of  the  country 
should  be  opened  to  the  rank  and  file 
on  equal  terms.  "And  then,  in  addi- 
tion and  on  top  of  all  this,"  he  said, 
"we  must  see  to  it  that  the  business 
of  the  United  States  is  set  free  abso- 
lutely of  every  feature  of  monopoly." 
Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  see  clearly  that 
unearned  wealth  is  what  ails  us,  and 
that  the  cause  of  unearned  wealth  is 
monopoly.         *    *  * 

To  remove  all  the  vari- 
A  Big  Task,  ous  forms  of  special 
privilege  that  make  for 
monopoly  is  not  a  light  task,  and  in 
his  efforts  in  that  direction  Mr.  Wilson 
will  not  receive  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  privileged.  His  audience 
at  Chicago  did  not  applaud  his  anti- 
monopoly  sentiment.  Many  of  the 
members  of  his  own  party  will  show 
no  greater  enthusiasm. 

But  the  president-elect  does  not 
appear  to  be  greatly  disturbed  about 
splitting  his  party  or  flying  in  the 
face  of  big  business.  He  showed  both 
wisdom  and  courage  when  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  a.  speech  in  New  York 
he  warned  Wall  Street  that  the 
country  wouldn't  stand  for  any  made- 
to-order  panic  to  frighten  the  new 
administration  out  of  its  reform 
policies — wisdom  because  this  warn- 
ing will  do  much  to  forestall  a  pos- 
sible artificial  panic,  and  courage 
because  no  one  can  talk  that  way  to 
the  face  of  masters  of  finance  with- 
out being  well  supplied  with  sand. 
And  coupled  with  Mr.  Wilson's  wis- 
dom and  courage  is  a  fine  type  of 
humility  that  recognizes  his  own 
human  limitations. 

Of  course,  the  real  test 
The        of  the  new  president  will 
Heal  Test,    come  when  he  begins  to 

deal  with  specific  recom- 
mendations and  measures;  up  to  this 
time  he  has  dealt  mostly  in  gener- 
alities. But  if  his  specific  proposals 
are  as  good  as  his  general  ones,  the 
country  will  ultimately  profit  by  his 
administration,  even  though  big  busi- 
ness holds  its  breath  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  already  alienating 
the  reactionaries  of  his  own  party, 
and  a  party  split  seems  imminent. 
This;  makes  it  important  that  pro- 
Kif'ssives  of  all  parties  hold  up  his 
hands  so  long  as  he  steers  his  present 
course.    Nothing  gives  more  certainty 


to  the  trend  of  the  new  administration 
than  the  pledge  of  progressives  and 
progressive  republicans  in  congress 
that  they  will  support  Mr.  Wilson  in  a 
progressive  program  of  legislation. 


ADAPTATION  IN  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  If  you  were 
to  ask  me  what  is  the  most  important 
requirement  in  corn  I  would  answer 
that  it  is  adaptation.  By  this  1  mean 
that  the  variety  or  type  grown  should 
be  in  harmony  with  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  where  it  is  planted. 
This  adaptation  is  a  sort  of  plant 
breeding  on  the  part  of  nature,  and 
it  is  fundamental  in  the  production 
of  maximum  yield.  We  find  it  every- 
where in  nature.  The  prevalence  of 
the  short  buffalo  grass  in  the  native 
sod  of  western  Nebraska,  and  the 
taller  grasses  in  the  eastern  portions 
of  the  state,  are  excellent  illustrations 
of  this  point.  Usually  where  there  is 
a  lack  of  adaptation,  man  has  been 
the  cause  by  moving  agricultural 
plants  to  regions  for  which  they  are 
not  suited.  This  has  been  quite 
common  in  the  case  of  corn. 

Southeastern  Nebraska  was  settled 
first,  and  fortunately  that  part  of  the 
state  was  quite  well  suited  to  the 
varieties  of  corn  which  the  early 
settlers  brought  with  them  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  As  popu- 
lation extended  westward  and  north- 
ward it  was  natural  to  take  this 
eastern  corn  along.  These  large,  late- 
growing  varieties,  not  being  adapted 
to  the  smaller  rainfall  and  shorter 
growing  seasons,  underwent  changes 
through  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
until  today  the  corn  exists  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state  as  quite  dis- 
tinct native  types. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  true  that 
as  you  go  north  or  west  in  Nebraska 
the  climatic  conditions  become  more 
adverse  to  corn  growing.  It  is  well 
understood  that  the  growing  season 
— the  period  between  killing  frosts — 
is  two  weeks  shorter  in  the  northern 
part  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  and  fully  two  to  three  weeks 
shorter  in  the  central  and  western 
than  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  also 
gradually  diminishes  westward  from 
thirty-two  inches  in  the  extreme  east 
to  fifteen  inches  at  the  western 
boundary.  It  is  chiefly  in  response 
to  these  climatic  conditions  that  corn 
has  adjusted  itself. 

Conditions  Make  Types 

A  number  of  correlations  are  evi- 
dent between  growing  conditions  and 
corn  types.  As  conditions  for  corn 
growing  become  more  adverse,  whether 
due  to  soil  or  climate,  the  plants  as 
a  whole  assume  more  the  appearance 
of  flint  corn;  J:he  stalk  becomes 
shorter  and  more  slender;  the  leaves 
are  narrower  and  more  erect  and 
fewer  in  number;  the  ear  is  smaller, 
not  only  shorter  but  usually  more 
slender  as  well;  the  kernel  gets 
shorter,  broader,  rounder  and  more 
flinty;  there  is  a  fixed  habit  of  early 
maturity. 

Many  of  the  best  western  varieties 
are  extreme  in  all  these  characters. 
There  is  a  gradual  blending  from  the 
eastern  and  southern  types  into  the 
western  and  northern  types,  with 
intermediate  types  all  along  the  line. 
Because  of  this  close  adaptation  to 
local  conditions,  it  is  usually  safest 
to  secure  seed  from  near  home,  grown 
under  similar  conditions. 

We  often  think  that  our  seed  is 
"running  out,"  whereas  in  fact  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  change  is  simply 
a  much  desired  adaptation  to  our  own 
local  conditions.  Before  you  discard 
that  "run  out"  seed,  carefully  compare 
its  yielding  power,  by  actual  test, 
with  the  very  best  other  seed  you 
can  secure.  It  would  be  a  shame  to 
undo  in  a  single  year  that  which 
nature  has  kindly  done  for  you  free 
of  charge. 

Don't  compare  it  by  appearance 
alone  or  by  weight  at  husking  time. 
Determine  the  relative  amounts  of 
dry,  moisture-free  corn  grown  per 
acre  from  each  lot.  The  mistake  is 
often  made  of  basing  yields  on  the 
early  fall  weight  when  an  immature, 
unadapted  corn  contains  larger 
amounts  of  water.  The  greatest  uum-' 
ber  of  pounds  of  dry  matter  is  what 
counts.  We  grew  at  the  experiment 
station  this  year  corn  varieties  which 
contained  45  per  cent  of  water  No- 
vember 15,  while  our  own  acclimated 
corn  contained  but  20  per  cent. 
Eariy  or  Late  Varieties  1 

Tests  as  well  as  general  experience 
indicate  that  corn  should  not  be  later 
maturing ,  than  will  enable  it  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  first  killing 


frost,  which,  of  course,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  state.  The 
question  arises,  how  early  shall  our 
corn  be?  Here  again  only  the  per- 
formance of  several  years  can  be  a 
safe  guide. 

During  the  years  1907  and  1908, 
twenty-nine  varieties  of  corn  were 
tested  each  year  at  the  Nebraska  sta- 
tion. The  following  table  is  a  sum- 
mary of  these  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  the  date  of  ripening: 


Varieties  Average  Yield  per  a. 

tested  date  ripe  (Air  dry) 

8  Sept.  5  28  bu. 

8  Sept.  13  43  bu. 

10  Sept.  18  51  bu. 

30  Sept.  23  58y2  bu. 


Under  the  conditions  of  the  test — 
three  plants  per  hill — the  yield  de- 
creased uniformly  each  year  as  the 
date  of  ripening  was  earlier.  This 
does  not  favor  the  growing  of  vari- 
eties that  mature  very  late,  but  indi- 
cates that  the  variety  or  type  planted 
should  use  up  the  full  growing  sea- 
son, maturing  well  before  the  first 
killing  frost.  Our  natural  tendency, 
against  which  we  must  guard,  is  to 
grow  corn  that  is  too  late  maturing. 

The  lower  yield  for  the  earlier 
varieties  could  no  doubt  have  been 
raised  by  thicker  planting.  During 
the  same  two  years  as  the  above  tests, 
three  varieties  differing  in  time  of 
ripening,  were  planted  at  five  differ- 
ent rates,  namely,  one,  two,  three, 
four  and  five  plants  per  hill.  Pride 
of  the  North  and  Calico  were  medium 
early  while  Mammoth  White  Pearl 
was  a  late'  variety.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  this  test: 


— Yield  per  a.  (bu.  air  dry  corn)  — 


Per  Mammoth 

Pride 

hill    Wh.  Pearl 

Calico 

of  North 

1  45 

36 

29 

2  62 

47 

43 

3  71 

62 

50 

4  56 

63 

58 

5  58 

71 

59 

The    two  early 

varieties  yielded 

most  with  four  and  five 

kernels  per 

hill  and  the  late 

variety 

with  three 

kernels  per  hill. 

T.  A.  KIBSSELBACH. 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 


EFFECT    OF    ALFALFA    ON  SOIL 

In  his  article  in  this  paper,  headed 
"Unbalanced  Crop  Ration,"  Mr.  F.  A. 
Swanson  of  Polk  county  suggests  that 
one  reason  why  crops  sometimes  fail 
following  alfalfa  is  that  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  becomes  unbalanced.  He 
points  out  that  alfalfa  stores  quanti- 
ties of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  but  that 
it  is  a  gross  feeder  on  the  mineral 
elements  of  fertility,  including  phos- 
phorus and  potassium.  His  theory  is 
that  aifalfa  depletes  the  surface  soil 
of  these  elements  to  a  certain  extent 
and  that  deep  plowing  of  alfalfa  sod 
might  overcome  the  difficulty  by  bring- 
ing some  virgin  soil  up  from  below. 

It  is  entirely  plausible  to  suppose 
that  alfalfa  does  unbalance  the  plant 
nutrients  in  the  soil,  although  in 
Nebraska  this  probably  does  not 
cccur  in  just  the  way  suggested  by 
Mr.  Swanson.  Our  loess  soil  is  very 
well  stocked  with  phosphorus,  potas- 
sium and  the  other  mineral  elements 
of  fertility,  and  alfalfa  feeds  deeply. 
It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  alfalfa 
in  a  few  years  reduces  these  elements 
in  the  surface  soil  to  a  noticeable 
extent.  With  a  good  stock  of  crude 
mineral  fertility  in  our  Nebraska 
soils  we  should  expect  alfalfa  sod, 
because  of  the  effect  of  decaying 
organic  matter  in  helping  to  dissolve 
mineral  plant  food,  to  supply  as 
much  or  more  mineral  fertility  to 
crops  as  land  upon  which  alfalfa 
had  not  grown. 

If  the  plant  nutrients  in  alfalfa  sod 
are  unbalanced,  we  believe  it  is  more 
likely  because  there  is  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  rather  than  a  shortage  of 
mineral  matter.  An  old  alfalfa  field 
is  gorged  with  nitrogen  that,  under 
proper  conditions,  becomes  quickly 
available  for  crops.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  such  a  soil,  although 
well  stocked  with  mineral  plant  food, 
cannot  supply  as  much  soluable  min- 
eral matter  as  it  can  nitrogen;  the 
consequence  would  be  an  unbalanced 
ration  for  the  crops  growing  on  the 
land. 

But  after  making  due  allowance  for 
any  such  condition  as  this,  we  believe 
that,  lack  of  moisture  is  the  cause  for 
most  of  the  crop  failures  on  alfalfa 
sod.  This,  too,  is  a  question  of  bal- 
ance. In  a  season  when  the  supply 
of  moisture  was  sufficient  to  support 
the  growth  of  crops  on  land  that  had 
not  been  rotated  with  alfalfa  there 
might  not  be  enough  moisture  to 
support  the  ranker  growth  of  crops 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  H.  (.  McKELVIK 

The  friends  of  Mr.  H.  C.  McKelvie. 
and  particularly  the  stockmen  of  the 
state  with  whom  he  has  been  so  in- 
timately associated  as  fieldman  for 
The  Nebraska  Farmer,  will  learn  With 
sincere  grief  of  the  death  of  Leta  M.. 
his  wife,  on  January  15.  Leta  M.  Kan 
was  born  near  Fairfield,  (May  county. 
Nebraska,  May  8,  1887.  She  was 
reared  in  the  same  community  with 
Mr.  McKelvie,  her  future  husband. 
They  were  married  five  years  ago,  and 
had  established  a  pretty  little  home 
in  southeast  Lincoln.  Death  was 
sudden,  a  great  shock  to  all  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 
Funeral  services  were  held  from  the 
home  in  Lincoln  on  the  16th,  and  at 
Fairfield  on  the  17th;  burial  was  at 
Fairfield.  In  this  the  greatest  sorrow 
that  can  come  into  a  man's  life  we 
bespeak  for  Mr.  McKelvie  the  kind- 
liest sympathy  from  those  with  whom 
he  will  come  in  contact  as  he  re- 
sumes his  work. 


on  alfalfa  sod.  This  is  particularly 
true  if  there  is  moisture  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  to  push  the  crops 
along  nicely,  followed  by  a  period  of 
drouth.  The  heavier  growth  of  plants 
on  alfalfa  sod  under  such  conditions, 
with  the  greater  leaf  surface  for 
evaporation,  demands  more  water  than 
a  lighter  growth  on  other  land. 

The  great  trouble  with  alfalfa  sod, 
in  our  opinion,  is  that  the  moisture 
supply  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
ability  of  the  soil  to  feed  crops,  which 
means  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  food  as  of  drink — water  is  the 
limiting  factor.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  to  plow  alfalfa  early  and 
store  moisture  in  the  soil  before 
planting  a  crop. 

Professor  Hopt  of  our  university 
suggests  that  since  the  tendency  of 
alfalfa  sod  is  to  produce  a  great  stalk 
and  leaf  development,  but  to  fail  quite 
frequently  in  maturing  a  crop  of 
grain,  it  is  wise  to  seed  alfalfa  sod 
to  some  crop  not  grown  for  seed  but 
for  forage — millet,  sorghum,  etc.  Then 
if  you  get  a  big  stalk  and  leaf  de- 
velopment you  get  what  you  are  after, 
while  with  small  grain  or  corn  if  you 
get  nothing  but  straw  or  stalks  you 
don't  get  what  you  are  after. 

UNBALANCED  CROP  RATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  con- 
troversy about  alfalfa  for  rotation  a 
few  things  have  occurred  to  me  which, 
though  theory,  may  be  worth  investi- 
gating. The  first  and  worst  trouble 
is  the  difference  in  moisture.  To  over- 
come that  it  would  be  well  to  plow 
or  break  up  the  alfalfa  in  August  in 
order  to  conserve  moisture  for  the 
next  season's  crop ;  or,  if  plowed  early 
in  the  spring,  the  field  could  be 
planted  to  a  crop  of  early  potatoes, 
which  can  also  use  an  abundance  of 
nitrogen.  If  there  is  any  rain  at  all, 
potatoes  do  extra  well. 

The  next  trouble  is  that  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  seems  to  have  become  un- 
balanced. Alfalfa  stores  large  quan- 
tities of  nitrogen,  but  is  a  gross  feeder 
on  phosphorus  and  potassium,  leaving 
the  soil  (as  many  have  observed)  dry 
and  ashy.  To  overcome  that,  would 
it  not  be  advisable  to  plow  deep 
enough  to  bring  up  some  virgin  soil 
of  a  heavier  nature  and  containing 
the  elements  which  in  the  top  soil 
have  been  depleted  to  a  great  extent? 
Otherwise  we  shall  have  to  resort  to 
commercial  rock  phosphates  and  po- 
tassium, but  we  would  still  have  that 
ashy,  light  soil. 

Except  for  the  difference  in  soil 
moisture,  rotation  with  clover  gives 
much  the  same  results.  The  last  two 
seasons  have  given  rotation  with 
legumes  more  or  less  of  a  black  eye. 
Had  we  received  more  rain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season,  no  doubt  the 
yields  would  have  been  much  better. 
Clover  land  makes  such  a  profuse 
growth  of  foliage  in  the  fore-summer 
that  soil  moisture  is  largely  ex- 
hausted in  supporting  the  stalk,  con- 
sequently not  enough  is  left  to  pro- 
duce a  good  sized  ear  and  the  whole 
plant  dries  up  prematurely. 

After  all,  the  place  for  alfalfa  is 
in  the  hog  pasture,  as  a  mixture  with 
brome  for  the  cows,  and  on  the  odds 
and  ends  of  the  farm — hillsides, 
draws,  etc.  Keep  stock  enough  to 
utilize  the  hay,  corn  and  silage,  con- 
vert it  into  manure  (the  best  balanced 
and  cheapest  fertilizer)  and  allow  a 
small  percentage  in  the  way  of  butter, 
pork  and  beef  to  pass  into  the 
channels  of  trade  along  with  wheat. 

Polk  Co.  F.  A.  SWANSON. 
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ie  Lasting 
Spray  for 
Potato  Bugs  is 
HERRMANN'S  ARSITE 

because  it  sticks  to  the  leaves  even  through 
heavy  showers. 

SURE  because  it  contains  a  high  per- 
centage of  arsenic,  and  is  sure  death  to 
leaf-eating  insects. 

SAFE  because  there  is  no  free  arsenic 
to  burn  the  foliage. 

EASY  because  you  have  simply  to  stir 
the  contents  of  a  can  into  your  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  solution  of  freshly  slaked  lime. 

ECONOMICAL  because  it  is  sure, 
safe  and  easy  and  one  pint  does  the  work  of 
3  to  6  pounds  of  Paris  Green  and  10  to  12 
pounds  of  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

If  you  don't  use  Bordeaux  or  lime  buy 
Herrmann's  Calite — another  form  of  Arsite 
—  ready  to  stir  into  clean  water  and  spray. 

Arsite  is  sold  in  35c  half-pint  cans  and 
in  65c  pints;  Calite  in  30c  pints  and  50c 
qu  .rts.  We  can  supply  you  if  your  dealer 
can  not. 

The    Herrmann  Laboratories 

For  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO. 
32  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York 

nole  Manufacturers  of  Herrmann's  Hi  Grade 
Pure  Paris  Green 


000  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
ftf*  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.    Return  if 
not  0.  K. — money  refunded1 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
andyour  neighbors'  addresses. 
SHUMWAY,     Rockford,  Illinois 


^■■l&^BBB  Our  handsome  Seed  Catalogue.  Send 

mm  mM  RL  Lf  >  1     on     postal  today,  or  for 

|||Cr  a  2c  siamp  and  the  names  of  two 
•  ■»  ■  ■■■»■  neighbors,  actual 
seed  buyers,  catalog  and  packet  Early 
June  TOMATO  Seeds  earliest  variety 
grown,  if  sent  before  March  15.  Address 
COLE'S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  Iowa. 


Seeds 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


Yl  [ortietttrure] 


C.  Q.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Growing  Bull  Pines 

I  have  read  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
that  the  bull  pine  is  the  hardiest  ever- 
green for  this  locality.  I  am  getting 
some  lull  pine  seed  from  the  moun- 
tains, but  don't  know  anything  about 
planting  it  and  caring  for  the  little 
trees.  I  shall  appreciate  any  infor- 
mation you  can  give  along  that  line. 
— C.  H.  M.,  Dawson  Co. 

On  the  subject  of  growing  bull  pine 
seedlings  we  know  of  nothing  better 
than  the  following  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Har- 
rison, which  first  appeared  in  Bulletin 
No.  15  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horti- 
cultural Society: 

"Raising  conifers  has  been  consid- 
ered a  great  bugaboo,  something  well 
nigh  impossible,  which  no  one  but  an 
expert  need  attempt.  This  is  true 
with  some  kinds,  but  the  great  tree 
for  the  west  is  the  pondorosa  or  bull 
pine.  Most  growers  have  classed 
this  along  with  other  evergreens  and 
have  given  it  the  same  treatment. 
With  others  I  thought  it  must  be 
screened  like  the  rest.  I  tried  for 
fifteen  years  and  most  of  the  time 
made  a  failure.  Under  the  screen 
they  would  damp  off  and  it  was  hard 
to  get  a  good  stand. 

"Our  farm  at  York  is  an  experi- 
ment station.  We  are  trying  new 
things  all  the  time  and  new  methods. 
Thinking  over  the  repeated  failures 
of  myself  and  others  in  raising  these 
pines,  I  determined  to  study  the 
matter  more  closely  and  take  a  few 
lessons  from  mother  nature. 

"I  have  spent  much  time  in  Ne- 
braska and  Colorado  studying  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  these 
remarkable  pines.  They  live,  thrive 
and  reproduce  where  the  white,  the 
Norway  and  the  jack  pines  would 
make  a  total  failure.  In  northwestern 
Nebraska  you  see  them  perched  like 
cliff  dwellers  on  the  top  of  bald  bluffs 
where  nothing  else  would  grow.  Up 
there  they  were  safe  from  the  fires. 
When  they  reproduce  themselves  it 
must  be  from  seed  thrown  out  in  the 
open  with  very  scanty  covering,  if 
any.  They  must  sprout  and  grow  m 
the  sun,  ofttimes.  They  grow  where 
there  is  but  meager  rainfall. 

One  time  going  to  the  Black  Hills, 
I  noticed  several  places  beside  the 
track  where  the  little  pines  were  as 
thick  as  they  could  stand.  The  soil 
had  been  scraped  down  to  the  hard 
pan.  Some  old  and  deformed  trees 
had  furnished  the  seed  and  the  wind 
had  blown  them  into  these  ruts.  The 
snow  fell  on  them  and  when  this 
melted,  they  lay  in  the  mud,  sprouted 
and  grew  and  made  this  remarkable 
showing.  I  took  the  hint  and  planted 
in  the  fall,  still  retaining  the  screen, 
and  had  better,  success. 

"I  then  came  to  the  next  conclusion. 
Nature  doesn't  have  any  screen  ana 
I  will  not.  So  I  discarded  any  cover- 
ing whatever.  The  terror  of  the 
young  conifers  is  the  damps,  which 
attacks  them  when  the  first  set  or 
leaves  appear.  Heavy  rains,  followed 
by  hot  weather,  do  the  mischief. 

"Now  we  want  to  hurry  up  the  little 
fellows  and  get  the  second  suit  of 
clothes  on  to  escape  the  sun  scald. 
Mother  nature  understands  this,  so 
she  hastens  matters  by  planting  in 
the  fall,  so  as  to  get  a  start.  I  found 
these   hardy   little   trees,  natives  of 


CLOVER 


Our  New  Wonderful  Book  Entitled 
"Clover  and  How  to  Grow  It" 


Enrich  Soil 
— Increase 
Your  Crops 


Thousands  of  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  clover 
'  catch '  id  the  last  few  years.  They  have  wondered  why.  Our 
book  c  ells  you.  ft  i  s  fall  of  $  Cash  Money  $  i  nformation. 
Talis  you  how  to  put  i  n  the  necessary  bacteria  that  yonr  soil 
1  ack*  on  acorn  d  tof  continual  cropping  and  bowt  he  soil  is  in- 
oculated. This  process  provides  the  necessary  bacteria  that 
draw  the  n;tro?en  from  the  air.  that  yon  lack.  Send  for  It. 
Send  1      In  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Why  not  start  a  soil  enriching  campaign  on  your  farm  ? 


Clover  wonderfully  enriches  the  soil.  We  can  help  von  to  set 
a  fine  stand  of  clover — tell  yoa  how  te  meet  your  particular  soi  1 
conditions.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part.  We  spend 
fortunes  to  tell  farmers  about  "Nltragln"  i  noculation.  Our 
book  "Clover  and  How  to  Grow  It"  is  free  to  you  though  the 
information  it  contains  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  farm  - 
•rs.  Get  the  big  s>  Cash  Money  #  crops.  Hake  your  oat  and 
corn  land  yQM  donble  crops.  Send  for  this  new  original 
book  now.    inclose  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and  handling 


GALLOWAY- BROS. -BOW MAN  COMPANY,    Box  404  H,    Waterloo,  Iowa. 


A  Bright  New  Book  of  180  Pages  for  1913 

Telling  the  Plain  Truth  about  BURPEE-QUALITY  SEEDS,  is  mailed 
Free  of  Cost  to  Gardeners  everywhere  upon  Application  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


the  semi-arid  regions,  resented  any 
coddling  whatever.  You  might  fuss 
all  you  please,  but  just  let  them  alone 
The  last  two  years  I  have  had  beds 
out  in  the  open  with  no  protection 
whatever.  I  was  very  busy  in  the 
fall  and  did  not  get  time  to  do  the 
planting.  But  this  is  easily  remedied 
I  soaked  the  seed  in  warm  water, 
changing  the  water  every  twelve 
hours,  so  that  they  would  not  sour 
Keeping  them  in  the  meantime  in  a 
warm  place,  I  found  an  old  and  large 
colander,  just  the  thing,  pouring  the 
Feeds  into  it,  the  stale  water  drained 
off.  Then  I  put  them  in  fresh  water 
again. 

"Treated  in  this  way,  m  three  or 
four  days  they  will  be  nicely  sprouted. 
Then  plant  in  a  well  prepared  bed 
and  cover  with  half  an  inch  of  sand 
or  fine  earth.  Just  here  you  must 
exercise  a  little  care.  It  will  not  do 
to  allow  seeds  of  any  kind  to  dry 
while  germinating.  This  is  fatal. 
Water  thoroughly  every  night,  if  need 
be,  and  soon  you  will  see  the  tiny 
fellows  rising  with  great  slabs  of 
earth  on  their  heads,  or,  If  the  soil 
's  sandy  loam,  they  will  come  peering 
up  through  it.  The  most  of  your  care 
is  now  over.  They  take  care  of  them- 
selves by  throwing  down  a  tap  root 
a  foot  long  and  keep  boring  down  all 
summer.  I  aim  by  this  process  to 
have  the  plants  come  up  about  the 
same  time  they  would  appear  if  sown 
in  the  fall.  The  last  of  April  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  them. 

"Strange  to  say,  with  this  process, 
for  several  years  I  have  not  been 
troubled  with  their  damping  off.  They 
do  not  like  damp  conditions.  They 
grow  better  in  the  western  than  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  I  notice 
another  thing:  When  grown  in  the 
open,  they  are  much  hardier  than 
when  grown  under  a  screen." 


SOME  MORE  CONFLICTION 

In  an  article  in  this  paper  Mr.  A.  E. 
Rehfeld,  of  Phillips  county,  Colorado, 
observes  that  according  to  Mr.  Lute's 
report  of  the  dry  farming  congress  at 
Lethbridge  in  October  "the  high  au- 
thorities of  the  dry  farming  congress 
seem  to  have  no  use.  for  summer 
tillage,  because,  in  their  opinion, 
that  method  burns  out  the  organic 
matter  or  humus  in  the  soil."  He 
follows  this  by  a  statement  that  Milton 
Whitney,  of  the  United  States  bureau 
of  soils,  has  said  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  destroy  humus,  because 
it  is  nearly  as  stable  as  coal. 

There's  an  example  of  "conflicting 
soil  theories"  for  you!  On  its  face 
it  looks  as  though  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  harmonize  the  two  propo- 
sitions, and  maybe  it  is;  but  we 
believe  that  the  apparent  conflict  is 
due  to  a  difference  of  definition,  and 
may  be  cleared  up  by  an  explanation 
of  terms.  Such  confusion  as  this 
arises  through  the  interchangeable 
use  ol  the  terms  "organic  matter" 
and  "humus."  In  some  experiment 
station  bulletins  little  if  any  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  two  terms, 
and  the  word  humus  is  often  used 
to  cover  all  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.  If  the  dry  farming  experts 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lute  used  the  word 
humus  in  connection  with  the  effect 
of  summer  tillage  on  the  soil  they 
undoubtedly  had  in  mind  this  broader 
use  of  the  term.  On  the  other  hand, 
Professor  Whitney  in  his  discussion 
of  the  subject  could  have  had  in  mind 
only  a  very  much  more  restricted 
meaning  for  the  term  humus.  The 
best,  and  most  careful  soil  students 
•ire  now  making  a  distinction  between 
organic  matter  and  humus  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion. 

Organic  matter  includes  materials 
built  up  through  life  processes  — 
roots,  straw,  stubble,  cornstalks,  green 
plants,  barnyard  manure  and  the 
bodies  of  animals.  Every  observing 
farme.-  knows  that  when  any  of  these 
materials  are  mixed  with  the  soil  they 
begin  to  decay,  quite  rapidly  if  the 
conditions  are  right.  The  first  season 
or  two  after  barnyard  manure  is 
applied  to  a  field  we  can  recognize 
bits  of  it  in  the  soil,  but  after  a  while 
it  becomes  so  thoroughly  decomposed 
that  it  loses  its  original  form  and  is 
no  longer  recognizable.  This  decay 
is  very  much  like  burning;  gases 
that  originally  came  from  the  air 
return  to  the  air,  and  the  ash  ele- 
ments in  complex  combinations  are 
left  behind. 

We  know,  then,  if  we  have  observed, 
that  organic  matter  is  destroyed  in 
the  soil;  and  it  wouldn't  perform  its 
full  duty  in  soil  fertility  if  it  wasn't. 
The  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
mixed  with  the  soil  seems  to  be  very 
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PURE  -  GENUINE  -  UNADULTERATED 

Fifty  cents  wuith— five  10-ceiit  pau&eia  fr-e 
— of  germination-tested  seeds,  true  to  nam*, 
s'ire  to  lt  >w.  Just  send  10  cents  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing  and 

1  will   send  tou   this   famous  collection; 

Champion  Pickle  Cucumbers,  Match- 
less Tomatoes.  Prizehead  Lettuce. 
Southport  white  Globe  Onions,  Large 
C.  B.  Mixed  Sweet  Peas,  in  a  large  Cou- 
pon Envelope,  returnable  as  20c  iu  caah  ou 
mi  order  of  SI  or  more. 

NEW.  DIFFERENT 
ORIGINAL  SEED  BOOK 

Showing   largest  selec- 
tion puro,  genuine,  uu-  1 
adulterated  garden, 
and  field  seed-:, 
is  fieldarticles  hy 
fit.   L.  Bowmi 
book  is  free— 
d  now. 
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SEEDS 

Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  test  t!ic 
Bupcrlor  merltBof  Our 
Northern  Grown  Sen's. 
SPECIAL  OFFCR 
FOR  10  CENTS 

we  will  send  postpaid  our 

FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1  phg.  CO  !>av  Tomato  2n« 
1  plip.  iMiieess  Radish  .         .         •  .10* 

t  pkg.  Self-Kronio?  CVlery  .  .  . 

1  pfeir.  Early  Arrow-head  Cahbnse        .  .  .  1&« 

1  pbp.  Fullerton  Market  TeUuee     .  .  .  M>e 

Also  12  Varieties  Clioiee  Flower  Seeds  .         .  n  the 

$1.00 

"Write  today!  Send  10  cents  to  help  pay  postage  and 
packing  and  receive  the  above  "Famous  Collection,"  to- 
gether with  our  Now  and  Instructive  Garden  Guide. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 
343  Rose  St.  Rockford,  Illinois 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've  been  Belling 
"Seeds  and  Plants  that  Grow."   I've  been 

  1  selling  them  direct— at  rock  bottom  prices 

"^-no  agents'  commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 

Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book  I 

is  now  ready.    Send  for  it.    It's  the  result  of  27  years'  [ 
experience.    Lists  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  farm,  garden  and  | 
flower  seods.    Quotes  lowest  prices,  no  agents'  eotnmlsaion  to  pay. 
Here  are  a  few  of  (he  many  bargains.  Apples  80  eaob ;  Cherry  14c  each; 
Plum  loo  each;  Catalpa  Speoloea  seedlings  8-12  inch  $1.75  per  1000. 
CDC  PI  A  I    5fl  phkMlxed  Colors  Petunias;  lOepbt.  I 
OrCVlHL  Ex.  Fine  Mixed  Pansles;  10c  p  kt.  Giant  I 
fiffAP  Single  Pinks;  00  pkt.  Finest  Mixed  I 
lUw  U  1 1  til   Poppies.  30o  worth  for  10«,  postpaid.  | 

Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard.  I  pay  freight  on 
$10. 00  tree  orders.  Send  for  catalog,  see  my  prices.  A  postal  brings  It 
German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House*  Box  145  Beatrice,  Neb.  I 


NURSERY  SNAPS 

SO  Concord  Grape., $1 
10  Budded  Cherry., $1 

Hardy,  vigorous  stock  Is 
guaranteed.  We  quote  all 
nursery  goods  at  right 
prices — our  reputation  is 
based  on  shipping  only 
th  rl  f ty  stock.  Send  for  25c 
Due  BUI  and  Catalog.  Free 

Falrbury  Nurseries 

Box  P         Fairburt,  Neb. 


Onion  Seed 


85cperlb.^P£^  and  up 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  ol  our  new  crop  onion 

seed;   lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free.  All  kinds  of  garden  seeds 
at  wholesale  prices  and  freight  -"-epaid. 
Henry  Field  Sped  Co..     Box  13   Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


CLOVER 'AS? 

AND   TIMOTHY        ■  PCrBli. 

INVESTIGATE— Boat  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Ciover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  oniy  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,        Box  506  Clarinda,  fowa 


GLOVER 


New  Crop 
Iowa  Crown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 

and  Inspected  Red  Clover.  Also  Mammoth.  Al- 
sllce.  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 
TIUATUV  Blue  Crpss,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 
1 1  Mil  I II I  Now  ia  the  time  to  buy. 
Ask  for  samples  and  copy  of  our  Special  Clover 
Seed  Circular.  Large  Illustrated  Wtologof Seed  tree. 
IOWA  StID  COMPANY,  Dept.  41     OE5  MOINES,  IOWA 
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much  more  rapid  soon  after  it  is 
turned  under — if  conditions  for  decay 
•are  right — than  later,  and  decay  be- 
comes less  and  less  rapid  as  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  complete.  For 
this  reason  organic  matter  soon  after 
it  is  applied,  and  while  it  is  decom- 
posing most  rapidly,  is  known  as 
active  organic  matter.  Later  when 
decay  becomes  very  much  slower  it 
is  called  inactive  organic  matter. 

Now  humus,  as  denned  by  Hopkins 
and  many  other  soil  specialists,  in- 
cludes only  that  organic  matter  which 
has  passed  the  most  active  stage  of 
decomposition.  Humus  is  organic 
matter,  of  course,  but  by  this  defini- 
tion not  all  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
is  humus.  If  this  distinction  were 
made  by  all  writers  and  speakers 
upon  soil  subjects  it  would  avoid  a 
world  of  confusion.  Just  the  point 
at  which  organic  matter  becomes 
humus  is  not  well  denned  and  cannot 
be,  because  the  process  is  so  gradual. 
Moreover,  the  chemists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  just  what  humus  is  from  a 
chemical  standpoint;  but  that  does 
not  make  any  less  valuable  the 
definition  that  humus  is  organic 
matter  past  the  most  active  stage 
of  decomposition. 

Tt  is  known,  as  we  have  pointed 
out.  that  a  quantity  of  organic  matter 
mixed  with  the  soil  decays  rapidlv 
at  first,  and  then  more  and  more 
slowly.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is 
possible  that  a  stage  is  reached 
finally  where  decay  is  so  slow  that 
humus  is,  as  Professor  Whitney  has 
said,  almost  as  stable  as  coal.  Grant- 
ing that  such  is  the  case,  when  that 
stage  has  been  reached  the  quantity 
of  humus  left  is  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  original  organic  matter 
from  which  it  came,  and  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  character.  We  doubt  very 
much,  however,  if  a  stage  is  ever 
reached  where  decay  ceases  entirely, 
until  the  organic  matter  is  wholly 
destroyed  and  nothing  is  left  in  the 
soil  but  the  ash,  just  as  though  the 
material  has  been  burned  by  fire. 

Even  if  there  is  an  indestructible 
residue  left  in  the  soil  it  is  so  small 
and  so  inactive  that  it  must  have  but 
little  effect  in  making  the  soil  pro- 
ductive. The  active,  valuable  organic 
material  in  the  soil  does  decay,  or  is 
burned  out,  so  that  Professor  Whit- 
ney's point  about  humus  does  not 
apply  to  the  dry  farming  situation, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  of  any  practical  im- 
portance anywhere. 

The  dry  farming  experts  quoted  by 
Mr.  Lute  in  his  reports  of  the  dry 
farming  congress  said  that  summer 
tillage  hastens  the  destruction  of  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  Tillage  in- 
creases the  moisture  content  of  the 
soil  and  affords  aeration,  which  favor 
the  rapid  decay  of  organic  matter. 

Of  course,  we  want  the  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  to  decay;  it  doesn't 
do  any  good,  beyond  helping  to  hold 
moisture,  unless  it  is  decomposed. 
Through  decomposition  the  nitrogen 
it  contains  is  changed  to  a  form  that 
plants  can  use,  while  acids  are  set 
free  that  attack  the  mineral  portion 
of  the  soil  and  dissolve  mineral  plant 
food  for  the  use  of  crops.  But  the 
decay  may  be  too  rapid  and  cause 
waste  of  organic  matter  and  a  loss 
of  nitrogen.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  no  crop  is  growing  on  the  land,  as 
is  the  case  under  summer  tillage. 

The  frequent  stirrings  given  the 
soil  to  store  water  therein  hasten  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter;  in 
other  words,  organic  matter  is  sac- 
rificed to  moisture  storage.  In  a  com- 
paratively few  years  the  soil  may 
become  so  depleted  in  organic  matter 
that  its  moisture-holding  capacity  as 
well  as  its  ability  to  feed,  crops  are 
very  much  reduced.  Some  very  in- 
destructible humus  may  be  left,  so 
far  as  we  know,  but  it  is  too  inactive 
in  nature  to  make  the  soil  productive. 
It  is  active  organic  matter  that  does 
the  work  in  the  soil,  and  that  is  what 
is  reduced  in  amount  so  rapidly  by 
summer  tillage. 

Just  where  dry  farming  is  going  to 
"get  off"  we  are  not  able  to  say.  It 
is  certain  that  summer  tillage  is 
wasteful  of  organic  matter.  It  is  also 
true  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  grow 
crops  in  the  sub-humid  country  with- 
out summer  tilling  once  in  every  few 
years,  especially  for  winter  wheat. 
What  the  dry  farming  experts  seem 
to  be  driving  at  is  that  summer  till- 
age should  be  reduced  to  the  abso- 
lutely minimum  in  order  to  conserve 
as  much  as  possible  the  organic 
matter  supply  in  the  soil.  Along 
with  conservation  of  organic  matter 
must  go  some    system  of  restoring 


that  legitimately  used  in  cultivating 
the  soil  and  growing  crops. 

When  visiting  the  North  Platte 
Experimental  substation  in  June  we 
were  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
difference  between  two  adjoining 
plats  of  wheat.  One  was  on  land 
where  a  crop  of  Canadian  field  peas 
had  been  plowed  under  to  supply 
organic  matter  to  the  soil,  and  the 
wheat  sown  without  previous  summer 
tillage.  The  other  was  on  land  that 
had  been  summer  tilled  before  the 
wheat  was  sown,  but  without  green 
manuring.  Even  without  summer 
tillage  to  store  water  in  the  soil  the 
ground  with  the  greater  amount  of 
organic  matter  was  maturing  the 
better  crop  of  wheat.  This  shows 
that  sometimes  as  much  may  be 
gained  by  paying  attention  to  the 
supply  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
as  by  summer  tillage. 

At  all  events  the  dry  farming 
experts  are  right  in  calling  attention 
to  the  effect  of  summer  tillage  in 
hastening  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  matter. 


SUMMER  TILLING  MAKES  CROPS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  a  new 
reader  of  this  paper  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it,  especially  the  issue 
for  December  25,  because  it  contains 
so  nnny  articles  written  by  actual 
farmers.  I  for  one  hope  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  will  continue  to  pub- 
lish such  letters.  We  who  are  doing 
the  work  like  to  read  practical  com- 
mon sense  and  actual  experiences, 
and  enjoy  them  much  more  than  being 
stuffed  with  some  professor's  hot  air 
and  theories.  Of  course  there  are 
many  good  advisers  among  the 
scientific  men,  but  too  often  they 
overdo  it,  and  if  several  of  them  write 
on  the  same  subject  they  disagree  as 
much  as  we  plain  clod-hoppers. 

For  instance,  as  I  notice  in  Mr. 
Lute's  article,  the  high  authorities 
of  the  dry-farming  congress  seem  to 
have  no  use  for  summer  tillage,  be- 
cause, in  their  opinion,  that  method 
burns  out  the  organic  matter  or 
humus  in  the  soil.  Now  I  recently 
read  an  address  on  soil  fertility  by 
Milton  Whitney,  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  soils,  at  Washington,  and  he  claims 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  destroy 
humus — says  it  is  nearly  as  stable  as 
coal.  Also,  what  he  has  to  say  about 
soil  fertility  is  so  radically  different 
from  what  we  are  used  to  hearing 
that  I  fear  it  will  make  the  hair  of 
some  of  these  college  professors  stand 
up  straight.  It  is  interesting  reading, 
and  anyone  can  get  it  by  requesting 
his  congressman  to  send  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  257. 

So  much  about  what  the  "scien-; 
tifics"  have  to  say;  now  how  about 
the  man  who  lives  in  this  semi-and 
country  and  wants  to  have  a  home  of 
his  own  on  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  home- 
steads or  the  cheap  tilled  lands?  The 
question  with  him  is  not  "How  much 
humus  will  summer  tilling  burn  up?" 
but  "Can  I  make  a  living?"  I  believe 
that  summer  tilling,  where  the  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  is  only  fifteen 
inches  or  less,  is  the  surest  method 
of  producing  a  crop,  especially  of 
fall  wheat. 

I  have  lived  in  this  country  since 
January,  1910,  and  this  last  year 
produced  a  crop  on  summer  tilled 
land  under  adverse  conditions  from 
start  to  finish.  The  yield  was  nothing 
great — only  fifteen  bushels  per  acre 
— but  the  yield  of  my  three  nearest 
neighbors  on  the  one-year  plan  was 
from  three  and  one-half  to  five  and 
one-half  bushels  per  acre.  As  nearly 
ps  I  can  estimate  it  took  eleven  inches 
of  rain  to  make  those  fifteen  bushels. 
The  summer  of  1911  was  very  dry 
with  us,  only  about  nine  inches  fall- 
ing; and  of  course  not  all  of  that  was 
stored.  I  had  approximately  two  feet 
of  wet  soil  at  the  end  of  1911  in  the 
summer  tilled  field,  and  as  five  inches 
of  our  soil  absorbs  about  one  inch 
of  water,  I  had  nearly  five  inches  of 
the  nine  stored  away. 

In  1912  the  rainfall  in  April  and 
May  was  very  light  and  in  June  not 
much  better.  As  the  ground  was 
frozen  hard  in  winter,  most  of  the 
melting  snow  ran  off  and  not  much 
moisture  was  left  in  the  soil — but 
there  was  a  crust  on  said  soil  that, 
after  three  harrowings  with  a  weighted 
harrow,  was  still  not  much  loosened. 
So,  considering  the  conditions,  the 
yield  was  not  so  bad. 

Two  other  fields  in  this  country 
that  I  know  of  were  summer  tilled 
and  made  twenty-two  bushels.  One 
farmer  who  has  been  summer  tilling 
his  fall  wheat  ground  for  a  number 
of  years  secured  a  yield  of  forty-six 


bushels  per  acre  in  a  favorable  year, 
and  he  thinks  it  pays  to  summer  till. 
This  summer  we  had  heavy  rains  in 
the  latter  part  of  July,  also  in  August 
and  September,  and  I  have  four  feet 
of  moist  soil  in  this  year's  summer 
tilled  ground. 

I  do  not  consider  it  good  practice 
to  rely  on  corn  ground  for  fall  wheat 
out  here  on  the  plains.  Unless  it 
rains  quite  a  little  more  than  is 
normal  the  corn  quits  growing,  as 
not  .enough  moisture  is  left  in  -  the 
ground.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  rains 
we  had  in  early  August,  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  was  dry  and  very 
hot,  so  that  even  the  corn  suffered  in 
consequence.  Corn  needs  all  the 
moisture  itself,  without  growing  a 
wheat  crop  besides. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  mv 
brother  farmers  in  other  localities  as 
to  what  success  they  have  had  with 
the  Campbell  system  of  summer  till- 
age. Summer  tilling  is  a  big  job  and 
must  be  done  right  to  get  results,  but 
it's  the  best  crop  insurance  we  have 
out  here.  A.  E.  REHFELD. 

Phillips  Co.,  Colo. 


NEW  LINCOLN 

RAMBLER 
ROSES 

FREE! 


Four 

Beautiful 

Varieties 


JEFFERSON   COUNTY  NEWS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Corn  here 
last  year  (1912)  made  an  average  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  showers  were  spotted  and 
local  last  season;  some  fields  yielded 
as  high  as  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
"According  to  your  faith  In  cultiva- 
tion, so  be  it  unto  you"  holds  as  good 
in  farming  as  the  original  phrase  of 
Scripture  does  in  life. 

The  county  institute  of  three  days 
was  a  success.  Jefferson  county  has 
no  fair,  so  we  combined  a  colt  show, 
Doultry  exhibit  and  display  of  grain, 
offering  the  best  premiums  ever  put 
up  here,  and  it  pulled  off  a  splendid 
occasion.  There  are  people  who 
don't  believe  in  farmers'  institutes. 
Some  years  ago  we  imported  ten  car- 
Toads  of  potatoes  to  this  county  at  a 
cost  of  $400  to  $600  per  car.  We 
asked  our  now  departed  friend,  B.  F. 
Furguson  of  Beaver  Crossing,  to  give 
us  help  on  potato  culture.  The  result 
was  that  not  a  carload  was  imported 
the  next  year,  and  we  had  potatoes 
to  feed  to  the  hogs. 

While  The  Nebraska  Farmer  is  in- 
teresting from  cover  to  cover,  the 
New  Year's  issue  was  par  excellence. 
We  always  enjoy  Mr.  Huffman's 
Glimpses,  and  fairly  devoured  his 
"Life  in  the  Open  Country."  He  has 
made  the  old  loveless  farm  a  thing 
of  beauty,  and  we  well  remember  a 
kindly  act  he  did  for  us  years  ago. 
What  has  made  Nebraska?  Such  men 
as  C.  S.  Harrison.  If  farmers  could 
only  see  that  farming  and  religion 
are  twin  sisters,  how  happy  rural 
life  would  be!  By  the  way,  have  you 
named  your  farm  yet?  If  not,  why 
not?    Do  it  now.        D.  J.  WOOD. 

Jefferson  Co. 


The  hog  has  been  maligned.  He  will 
live  cleanly  if  given  a  chance.  Try  it. 


>  give  free  with  each  60c  garden" 
I  order  one  of  these  splendidNEW  LINCOLN 
RAMBLER  ROSE  BUSHES;  two  of  them  with 
each  81.00  garden  seed  order;  three  with  each 
H.50  garden  seed  order;  all  four  of  the  magnifi- 
cent bushes  with  each  $-'.00  garden  seed  order. 
Here  are  the  four  varieties— choose  and  send 
your  order  early:  Crimson,  Yellow  changing 
to  a  Pure  White,  Yellowish  Perpetual  Bloom- 
ing, and  Non.Fadlng  Deep  Crimson.  All  high- 
climbing  Roses. 

Send  Now  for  New  Catalogue 

so  you  can  make  up  your  seed  order  and  oljtain 
these  grand  hardy  roses.  They  stand  very  cold 
weather,  bloom  profusely  for  a  long  time,  and 
are  long-lived.  Plant  early  and  you  will  have 
the  finest  porch  ornamentations  the  first  year. 
Get  two  or  three  50c  garden  seed  orders  from 
your  friends  and  you  can  have  three  or  four  of 
these  roses  for  yourself  at  an  outlay  of  little 
more  than  the  value  of  one.  not  counting  the 
seeds  you  get.  Catalogue  givesdescriptlon  and 
prices  of  our  great  line  of  Hardy  Shrubs, Spring 
Bulbs.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Write  today. 
GrlsCTold  Seed  Co.,    I53S0.  10th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 


High 


and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
Immense  grain  fields, and  the  cat- 
tle have  given  place  to  he  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
Increased  the  price  of  livestock. 
There  is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  in  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 


W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 


$8,000.00  DOWN 
GETS  A  BARGAIN 

300  acres  of  excellent  soli,  close  to  a  good 
town.  Land  improved,  pastures  fenced  and 
all  ready  for  business.  This  season'*  crop — 
110  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  corn,  hogs,  cattle 
and  machinery — can  go  with  it.  Write  for 
particulars  if  you  have  the  money.  No  trades. 
H.  T,.  McKELVIE.  R.  1,  FAIRFIELD,  NEB. 


GUARANTEED  CLOVER  SEED 


10VIA  GROWN,  99%  PURE,  j 

double  sacked,  9afe  arrival  and  satisfac-  1 
tion  guaranteed.    Prices  right.    Ask  for  I 
wholesale  price  hV    4  big  seed  catalog  Free. ! 
Henry  Field  Seed  Co.,  B     13    Shenandoah,  Iowa.  | 


SWEET  Seed,  large  biennial  cultivated  vari- 

fcl  eties,  white  &  yellow     Prices  & circu- 

CLDVFR  lar  now  t0  grow  it  on  request  EDW. 

w  E.BARTON,  Box  32,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Osage  Orange  Posts 

Cheaper,   stronger  and  more  durable 

than   cedar  posts.  Samples   free  on 
request.  Address 

H.  WAV  ELK  CREEK,  NEB. 


Buy  This  Outfit  On  Approval 
— Name  Your  Own  Conditions 


Test  this  Avery  "Light-Weight"  Trac- 
tor and  "Self-Lift"  Plow  in  your  own  field 
before  you  buy  it.  We  take  the  risk.  We 
sell  it  to  you  on  approval. 

Think  what  this  means.  It  must  mean 
that  we  have  thoroughly  tested  out  these 
machines  and  know  that  they  will  do  what 
we  say.  It  must  mean  that  you  can  de- 
pend on  what  we  say  about  Avery  Trac- 
tors and  Plows  for  we  give  you  a  chance 
to  test  their  truth  before  you  accept  the 
machinery. 

Farming  with  an  Avery  "Light- Weight" 
Tractor  and  "Self-Lift"  Plow  is  a  won- 
derful advance  over  horse  or  mule  farm- 
ing. With  one  of  these  outfits  you  can 
farm  cheaper,  easier  and  better.  Records 
kept  by  Avery  owners  prove  that  they  cut 
the  cost  of  horse  plowing  in  half  and  even 
lower.  Also  save  on  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  discing,  seeding,  harrowing,  har- 
vesting, hauling,  threshing  and  general 
traction  and  belt  work.  Three  sizes 
-they  fit  any  tiie 


AVERY. 

Tractor  and  I 
I  Self  Lift"  Plow  |^ 


Traction  25  Belt  H.  P.  plows  10  to  12  acres 
per  day,  20-35  H.P.  plows  15  to  j8  acres  per 
day,  40-80  H . P. plows  25  to 30 acres psrday . 

And  compared  with  other  makes  of  out- 
fits Avery's  are  much  different  and  far 
better.  You  or  your  boy  can  operate  an 
Avery  Plow  Outfit  alone.  The  Tractor 
steers  itself.  The  Avery  "Self-Lift"  Plow 
lifts  and  lowers  itself.  No  plowman 
needed,  saves  his  wages  and  board.  Sim- 
ply pull  a  cord  and  the  plows  lift  and  lower 
by  power  taken  from  the  plow  wheels. 
No  other  plow  like  it.  Entirely  outclasses 
ordinary  hand  lever  style. 

Avery  Tractors  are  "Light- Weight"— 
12-25  H.  P.,  pulls  3  to  4  plows  and  weighs 
less  than  7,500  pounds— 20-35  H.  P.,  pulls 
5  and  6  plows  and  weighs  less  than  11,500 
pounds— 40-80  H.  P.,  pulls  8  to  10 plows  and 
weighs  only  20,000  pounds.  They  don't 
pack  the  ground — they  don't  waste  fuel 
moving  useless  dead  weinbt— they  travel 
over  any  kind  of  ground  in  condition  to 
be  worked  with  horses.  And  the  simplest 
farm,  small,  medi-  tractors  built— easy  to  handle  and  keep 
urn  or  large— 12      in  running  order. 

Power  Farming  Facts  Free  Hundreds  of  men  are  already  farming 
6  with  Avery  "Light-Weight"  Tractors 

and  "Self-Lift"  Plows.  You  can  do  what  they  are  doing  in  cutting 
down  expense,  saving  hard  work  and  raising  bigger  crops.  Avery 
Tractors  are  sold  at  a  low  price.  You  can  pay  for  one  quick  in  your  own 
work  and  even  quicker  by  working  for  your  neighbors  if  you  want  to. 
They  are  built  by  a  large  established  company  and  backed  up  by  Strong 
Guarantees.  Write  at  once  for  complete  Avery  "Light- Weight'' 
Tractor  and  "Self-Lift"  Plow  catalog  and  F'ee  Power  Farming  Facts. 

AVERY  COMPANY   1460  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  111. 

Also  msDullcturers  of  Avery  Undermounled  Steam  Traction  Engines,  "Yellow* 
Fellow  '  Grain  Threshers  and  Gasoline  Farm  Trucks 
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Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

O  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  VA  to  40 horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

V  cut  out  all  dealers— their  profits  go 
to  >  ou.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well;  testing, heating.lightingfuel.  all  free. 

Take  n  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guarantee. 
Write  for  hook,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
gine "  and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 


factory  prices  win  Interest  you  mightily.  Write 
NOW,  telling  us  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORK8  CO. 

1591  Oakland  Ave.      Kansas  City,  Mo, 


The  WITTE 
Cuts  Gaso/ine 
Bills  in  Half 


r 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 
on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  in  one  operation. 
It  will  double  prolits  on  crops.  Hade  In 8 sizes,  land 
s  sections.  Sold  di  rect  to  you  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

every  farm 
er  and  land 
owner  to  have  our 
Illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  the  machine. 
Its  principle  and  advantages 
over  all  others.   It  gives  testi 
monials  from  many  farmers  prov 
lng  what  it  will  do  on  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  better  results.   Send  for  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Box  2U7  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Honest  Tanning 
and  a  Square  Deal 


My  system  of  hide  insurance  makes 
your  hide  safe.   Cownie's  free  po? 
Icy  protects  your  hide  against 
fire,  flood,  theft,  exchange  or 
poor  workmanship.  A  good  job 
""uaranteed. 

COWNIE 

Saves  You  50% 

Send  me  your  hide  and  let  me  make 

Sou  a  handsome,  durable  coat  or  robe. 
'.y  numbering  system  makes  exchange  J 
of  hides  Impossible. 

Send  for  Sample  Certificate 
and  new  catalog  free.    Contains  stylet 
and  prices;  also  full  particulars  of  insur- 
ance plan. 

COWHIE  TANNING  CO  ,  5<»  Market  SI  Pes  Moines,  la. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No 

more  ; 

mr  high  i 

Wr  lifting orpitch-j 
W  lng.  Saves you 
f  work  and  light- 
'  ens  draft  nearly 
60%.  ,  Don't  rut 
fields  or  roads. 
We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 
Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
i  wagon.  Wheels  c  _ 
t  dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 

free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 

103  Kim  Street, 
Quinj 


Shetlands  as  Children's  Pets 

Part  of  Paper  Read  by  >V.  J.  Thoiup  son,  Saline  County,  Before  Nebraska 
Horse  Breeders'  Association,  January  21 

imported  pony  is  of  a  more  blocky 
build  than  those  being  bred  on  this 
side  of  the  water;  here  we  are  breed- 
ing a  little  more  for  style  and  action. 
That,  however,  makes  v.o  difference 
so  long  as  no  cross-breeding  is  done. 
Many  breeders  have  larger  ponies  in 
their  herds  because  some  want  them 
with  more  size,  but  the  Shetland  has 
a  distinct  character  of  his  own  and 
anyone  familiar  with  the  breed  can 
tell  at  a  glance  where  an  animal  has 
been  cross-bred. 

They  are  strong  enough  to  pull  a 
pony  rig  on  almost  any  kind  of  a 
road  and  in  almost  any  kind  of 
weather  (at  least,  when  you  would 
care  to  be  out),  and  for  any  reason- 
able distance.  They  will  travel  as 
rapidly  and  as  far  as  the  average 
farm  team.  We  have  a  small  pair 
of  spotted  mares  (the  ones  we  drove 
to  the  wheel  in  the  four-in-hand  at 
the  fair  last  fall)   that  were  driven 


The  Shetland  pony 
originated  in  the 
Shetland  Isles,  a 
group  of  bare,  rug- 
ged islands  off  the 
north  coast  of  Scot- 
land. Of  all  the 
breeds  of  horses  or 
ponies  the  Shetland 
is  the  smallest,  the 
gentlest,  and  the 
most  patient.  He 
is  very  hardy  and 
free  from  defects 
can  stand  a  great  deal  of  neglect,  is 
an  easy  keeper,  and  a  great  rustler. 
One,  or  even  two,  can  be  nicely  kept 
on  an  ordinary  lawn  through  the 
summer;  in  winter  they  require  but 
one  or  two  ears  of  corn  twice  a  day, 
while  a  horse  will  need  from  five  to 
ten  ears  three  times  a  day.  The 
Shetland  is  easily  broken,  is  very 
companionable,  and  is  recognized  the 


Polo,  First  and  Sweepstakes  Shetland  Stallion,  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1912. 


Prince  and  Polo,  Pet  and  Cupid,  first  prize  four-in-hand  team,  Nebraska 
State  Fair,  1912. 


world  over  as  "the  children's  pony." 
He  enters  into  their  play,  is  more 
contented  when  with  them  than  when 
alone,  and  soon  becomes  one  of  the 
family. 

Shetlands  range  in  size  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-six  inches.  The  extreme 
limit  allowed  in  England  is  forty-two 
inches,  but  here  in  America  our 
Shetland  Pony  Club  allows  a  forty- 
six-inch  limit.  I  do  not  believe  any 
pure  bred  Shetland  will  attain  that 
height,  however,  and  for  children's 
use  from  thirty-eight  to  forty-two 
inches   is   the   preferable   size.  The 


Let  the  Jumbo 

.  Do  Your  HOISTING 


Days 
FREE 


Yes,  sir,  that's  just  what  we  mean!  TRY  this  hoist.  Let  it  lift  your  wagon 
body,  gas  engine,  slaughtered  hog— a nyth ing,  or  try  it  out  on  that  saggy  length 
of  wire  fence  that  needs  stretching.  Use  this  hoist  for  30  days!  If  the  time, 
trouble,  temper  and  tugging  it  saves  isn't  worth  a  dozen  Jumbos,  don't  keep  it 

vHgi  Jumbo  Safety  Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 


Here's  a  hoist  that  thousands  of  farmers 
have  gone  wild  over  because  it's  so  handy 
— because  it  simplifies  all  their  lifting. 

The  hoist,  which  can  be  used  equally 
well  as  hoist  and  wire  stretcher,  is  fitted 
with  an  automatic  locking  device  that 
acts  on  the  pull  mpe.  The  lock  is  in  the 
upper  block.  The  instant  you  let  up  on  the 
pull  rope,  zip!  goes  the  lock  which  takes  a 
bull-dog  grip  on  the  rope— holds  it  until 
you  are  ready  to  lower  the  load.  And  the 
heavier  the  load,  the  tighter  the  grip. 

This  is  the  only  successful  self-locking 
device  on  the  market  with  a  patent  adjust- 
ment for  ropes  of  all  conditions.  Its  success 
is  due  to  its  extreme  simplicity.  Absolutely 
inothing  to  get  out  of  gear— nothing  to  slip 


—nothing  to  wear  out  or  give  way.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime  and  IT'S  SAFE.  That's  why 
it's  popular. 

Over  60.000  of  these  hoists  in  various 
sizes  are  in  use.  Made  of  besf  "Steel,  criti- 
cally tested  and  inspected  before  shipment. 

Shipped  for  30  days' 
FREE  use  Hnywhere  : 
guaranteed  ever>- 
where.  Besides  Jii  in  bo 
Hoist  and  Wire 
Stretcher  we  make  9 
sizes  of  Hall  Safety 
Hoists  — capacity,  400 
lbs.  to  4  tons. 

Mail  your  name  and 
your  dealer's  for  the 
catalog  and  that  Big 
Free  Offer  right  now! 


HALL  MFG.  CO.f907Main  st,  Monticello,  la. 


from  Dorchester  to  Fairmont  (a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles)  in  less 
than  half  a  day.  They  were  hitched 
to  a  small  carriage  and  were  driven 
by  two  large  boys.  The  carriage  and 
boys  weighed  more  than  the  ponies. 
Do  you  think  any  draft  team,  weigh- 
ing, say,  2,400  pounds,  could  haul  a 
2,400-pound  load  twenty-five  miles  in 
less  than  half  a  day — and  that  in  the 
middle  of  July,  as  hot  and  dry  as  it 
was  last  summer?    I  doubt  it. 

How  many  children  are  there  of 
sound  mind  and  body  who  do  not 
crave  some  kind  of  a  live  animal  for 
a  pet  and  friend?  Some  have  dogs, 
some  cats,  and  even  a  few  have  goats 
or  burros.  Every  farm  should  have 
a  good  Collie  dog;  that  is  a  necessity 
if  you  are  to  handle  much  stock.  But 
no  matter  how  intelligent  a  dog  you 
buy  to  start  with,  or  how  much 
trouble  you  take  in  training  it,  you 
soon  will  have  a  dog  that  is  of  no  use 
for  stock  if  it  is  used  as  a  pet.  Aside 
from  the  first  cost-  (the  purchase 
price)  it  will  cost  but  little  more  to 
keep  a  pony  than  a  dog.  If  a  large 
dog  is  fed  as  it  should  be.  and  not 
allowed  to  forage  for  its  food,  it  will 
cost  nearly  as  much  to  feed  as  a  pony. 

In  his  native  land  the  Shetland  s 
not  used  altogether  as  a  child's  pet, 
but  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  by 
the  fishermen  and  their  wives.  When 
his  day's  work  is  done  he  is  often 
turned  out  to  brave  that  cold,  bleak 
wind  and  find  his  supper  and  break- 
fast on  stunted  shrubbery  and  sea- 
weed. But  here  again  nature  has 
taken  a  hand  and  supplied  the  pony 
with  a  long,  shaggy  coat  of  hair,  some 
authorities  claiming  that  it  grows  as 


much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  one 
night  when  the  weather  gets  ex- 
tremely cold.  In  this  country  the 
ponies  are  becoming  a  little  shorter 
haired  because  they  are  better  cared 
for  in  the  winter,  and  our  weather  is 
also  milder  the  year  around. 

As  I  have  said,  every  child  has  a 
desire  for  a  pet,  and  if  they  do  not 
have  it  they  will  hunt  some  other 
amusement  to  occupy  their  time  and 
interest  them.  A  pony's  companion- 
shin  is  the  best  thing  for  a  boy  or 
girl.  If  you  live  on  the  farm,  the 
cli ii (lien's  pony  will  be  the  most  re- 
liable standby  on  the  place.  It  will 
be,  "Eddie,  get  on  your  pony  and  go 
for  the  cows,"  or  to  the  mail  box,  or 
a  neighbor's,  or  to  town  when  the 
automobile  refuses  to  run.  And  when 
Eddie  is  not  doing  some  of  these  little 
labor-saving  steps  for  you  he  is  having 
a  nice  little  ride  or  drive  on  his  own 
account — and  surely  it  is  better  for 
him  to  be  riding  his  pony  than  to  b° 
in  town  or  somewhere  else,  possiblv 
in  bad  companv.  The  pony  will  teach 
him  no  bad  habits. 

I  think  most  parents  make  a  mis- 
take by  not  buying  a  pony  soon  enough 
for  their  children.  I  would  advise 
buying  a  colt  when  either  one  or  two 
years  old.  when  the  children  are  not 
over  three  or  four.  Let  them  grow 
up  together  and  be  chums;  let  them 
play  together  on  the  lawn  and  in  the 
lots.  Help  them  to  ride  it  as  soon  as 
they  are  acquainted  with  one  another 
— it  will  not  hurt  the  pony,  as  thev 
mature  at  from  one  and  one-half  to 
two  years  old.  Let  them  know  that 
they  have  a  pet  they  can  always 
depend  upon:  then  as  the  child  and 
the  pony  grow  older  together  thev 
will  become  inseparable.  Give  them 
to  understand  that  the  pony  is  theirs: 
have  them  take  care  of  it,  feed  and 
water  it.  and  do  their  own  saddling 
and  unsaddling  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough.  Let  them  learn  its 
habits  and  ways,  then  when  they  are 
grown  up  they  will  understand  what 
a  horse  is  and  what  should  be 
expected  of  it. 

At  the  last  state  fait  there  were 
times  when  horse  barn  No.  G  (the 
pony  barn)  was  so  packed  that  people 
could  hardly  get  through.  "The 
children  wanted  to  see  the  ponies," 
was  the  excuse  one  friend  would  give 
another  if  they  happened  to  meet — 
you  remember  how  you  used  to  take 
Johnny  to  see  the  circus?  We  are 
glad  the  children  want  to  see  them, 
and  we  are  glad  you  want  to  se° 
them;  that's  why  we  breed  them  and 
show  them,  and  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  you  will  all  be  much 
more  interested  in  them  than  now. 


BRUNING    FARMERS'  INSTITUTE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Among  the 
speakers  on  deck  the  first  day  of  the 
Bruning  farmers'  institute  were  E.  V. 
Shirley  of  Central  City,  who  gave  a 
very  interesting  address  on  farm-yard 
poultry.  He  made  a  number  of  hits, 
stating  that  it  is  not  the  fancy  fowl 
but  the  bright-eyed  pullet  doing  busi- 
ness in  eggs,  whatever  ber  breed, 
that  gives  her  owner  the  credit  of  pro- 
ducing wealth  on  the  Nebraska  farm. 

E.  P.  Brown  of  Davey  made  a  good 
talk  on  alfalfa,  corn  and  hogs.  This 
is  a  subject  that  always  appeals  to 
the  Nebraska  farmer,  as  we  have  the 
ideal  soil  and  climate  for  these  three 
crops.  The  two  latter  are  fairlv 
understood,  but  for  alfalfa  there  is  a 
great  future,  and  it  is  in  its  infancy.. 

The  corn  exhibit  was  fairly  good 
and  the  quality  fair,  considering  the 
year's  crop.  The  total  number  of 
exhibits  in  the  different  classes  was 
eighty-nine.  The  speakers  for  the 
second  day  were  Professor  H.  J.  Gram- 
lich  of  Lincoln,  who  was  also  the 
judge  in  the  horse  and  cattle  show, 
and  Miss  M.  Daniels  of  Bancroft,  who 
delivered  two  lectures  and  served  as 
judge  in  the  woman's  auxiliary,  where 
the  display  was  large. 

E.  WILHELMS. 

Thayer  Co.  Secretary. 


The  1'nited  States  geological  survey 
confirms  the  reports  that  6onie  of  the 
small  iakes-  among  the  sand  hills  of 
western  Nebraska  contain  consider- 
able percentages  of  potassium.  The 
water  in  Jesse  lake,  southern  Sheri- 
dan county,  contains  about  3  per  cenr 
of  potash,  while  the  crust  along  the 
shore  runs  very  much  higher.  These 
deposits  may  prove  to  be  valuable  as 
commercial  sources  of  potassium. 


Livestock  needs  ventilation,  but 
large  holes  or  cracks  in  the  north  or 
west  sides  of  barns  or  sheds  may 
supply  entirely  too  much  fresh  air 
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Ajcral  Ta.w^ 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Cannot  Collect  for  Mai-Practice 

A  year  ago  I  broke  my  knee-cap  and 
the  doctor  said  an  operation  was 
necessary.  T  went  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  engaged  a  surgeon,  and  they 
wired  the  patella  with  silver  wire. 
In  September  necrosis,  or  decay  of  the 
bone,  set  in;  examination  with  the 
X-ray  shows  non-union  to  be  the 
cause.  Can  he  collect  bill  for  ser- 
vices?— Victim,  Gage  Co. 

If  the  facts  are  as  you  state  the 
physician  cannot  collect  any  fees. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  wo.uld  have 
an  action  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  damages  for  mal-practice. 


\o  Lieu  for  Stallion  Service 

Three  years  ago  next  April  I  bought 
a  mare  with  foal,  nothing  being  said 
as  to  services.  The  owner  of  the 
stallion  used  now  wants  to  collect 
from  me  for  said  colt.  Can  he  do  so? 
1  do  not  know  what  his  breeding  con- 
tract may  be.— P.  B.,  Gage  Co. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  owner 
of  a  stallion  shall  have  a  lien  upon 
the  get  of  such  stallion  for  a  period 
of  nine  months  after  the  birth  of 
same  for  the  payment  of  the  services 
of  such  stallion;  provided  that  the 
owner  of  such  stallion  shall  have 
Hied  in  I  lie  office  of  the  county  clerk 
in  the  county  in  which  such  get  is 
owned  a  description  of  the  same,  with 
date  of  birth,  within  four  months  after 
the  birth  thereof.  The  owner  of  the 
stallion  in  the  case  you  cite  has  no 
lien  and  cannot  collect  form  you. 


Due  Bill  as  Medium  of  Exchange 

Is  there  a  state  law  against  the-  use 
of  tin  money  or  due-bill  slips  we 
receive  for  produce  sold  to  grocery 
stores?    If  not,  what  steps  would  be 


GOOD  PLACES 

The  Midwest  "Life  has  good 
agents'  contracts  for  men  Who  will 
work:  who  will  produce  applica- 
tions- and  deliver  policies;  who  are 
genuinely  in  earnest  and  whose 
hearts  are  in  their  tasks  This 
company  has  no  soft  snaps  to  di  - 
iribute — no  sinecures  for  officers 
or  employes. 

The  right  kind  of  men.  whether 
experienced  in  life  insurance  or  not, 
can  make  direct  contracts  with 
this  company  for  a  limited  terri- 
tory in  Nebraska.  The-e  contracts 
carry  liberal  initial  and  renewal 
commissions,  thereby  securing  an 
incrme  for  the  future. 

The  Midwest  Life  ranks  anions 
the  companies  doing  the  largest 
business  each  year  in  Nebraska. 
Its  policies  are  fair  and  up-to-date 
in  every  particular.     Call   or  write 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 


LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

On  yonr  Lumber  Bill 

We  Will  Save  You  25  Per  Gent 

in  price  and  deliver  you  better 
grades  than  you  have  had 

Yon  pay  when  goods  are  re- 
ceived and  found  all  there  and 
of  grade  specified. 

H.  F.  Cady  Lumber  Go. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


We  Pay  6  Per 
Cent  Interest 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write  for  Information. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1 307    N    STREET  LXNUOL.N,  NEB 

"More  Potatoes" 

Prom  ground  planted  securer, 
by  use  of  The  KEVSTON  t 
POTAIO  PLANTER  thai 
by  any  other  method  01 
planting.  Work  perfectly  at- 
fcurate,    A  simple,  stroog 
durable  machine.  Writ, 
for  CATALOG,  price.  et<- 
A.  J.  fLATT,  Ml  It . 
BOX  II  STERLING.  ILX, 

Stock  Carried  at  Omaha. 


required  to  put  ;i  stop  to  it?-F.  E.  G., 
Oaves  Co. 

There  is  no  law  against  the  use  of 
1ue  bills  or  checks  given  by  mer- 
chants, and  nothing  you  can  do  will 
prevent  their  use.  The  legislature  is 
the  only  body  that  can  act,  and  the 
probability  is  that  any  act  of  the 
'egislature  prohibiting  the  use  of  due 
bills  or  checks  of  the  kind  you  men- 
tion would  be  unconstitutional  on  the 
theory  that  any  person  has  a  right  to 
buy  and  sell,  barter  and  exchange  in 
iny  way  desired,  and  for  that  purpose 
can  use  credit  slips  or  any  form  of 
oarer  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  constitutional  provision  to 
coin  monev  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  which  power  is  given  ex- 
clusive^ to  congress  by  the  federal 
constitution. 


Liability  for  Pedigree 

What  is  the  law  concerning  the 
breeding  of  cattle?  A  sells  to  B  a 
heifer.  B  sells  it  to  C,  and  C  raises 
a  bull  calf.  A  gives  the  bull's  pedi- 
gree as  being  registered.  C  then  sells 
the  bull  to  D.  and  D  uses  him  for 
service  to  registered  cows.  The  cows 
give  birth  to  off-colored  calves.  Is 
C  liable  to  D  for  damages  on  the 
ground  that  the,  calves  are  not  pure 
bred? — Subscriber,  Saunders  Co. 

The  statute  provides  that  "if  an> 
person  shall  knowingly  and  with  in- 
tent to  deceive  furnish  to  any  pur- 
chaser of  stock  a  printed  or  written 
false  pedigree  of  the  same,  whereby 
such  purchaser  shall  be  induced  to 
buy  said  stock,  the  person  so  offend- 
ing shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  on  conviction  thereof  be  punished 
by  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $200,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  months,  or  both." 

In  the  case  stated,  if  A  furnished 
a  pedigree  to  C  with  intent  to  deceive 
he  would  be  liable;  and  if  C  should 
thereafter  sell  to  D,  furnishing  him 
a  false  pedigree  with  the  intent  to 
deceive,  C  would  be  liable  under  the 
statute.  But  the  gist  of  the  statute 
is  "intent  to  deceive,"  and  before  any 
conviction  can  be  had  in  a  criminal 
action,  "intent  to  deceive"  would  have 
to  be  proved.  If  C  represented  to  D 
that  the  animal  was  a  pure  bred  and 
entitled  to  be  registered,  and  D  pur- 
chases him  upon  the  strength  of  that 
representation,   then   it  subsequently 


develops  that  he  is  not  pure  bred,  D 
can  maintain  a  civil  action  against 
C  for  damages  on  the  ground  of 
misrepresentation. 


"F  YKJIER  HI  KLBI  KT"  TOO  THIN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  read 
with  much  interest  the  New  Year's 
number  of  this  paper,  and  it.  is  cer- 
tainly a  credit  to  the  editor;  but  I 
consider  the  first  article  by  L.  W. 
Chase  rather  too  fictitious  to  be 
digested  by  practical  farmers.  It  is 
very  evident  that,  the  writer  has  not 
personally  known  the  ups  and  clowns 
of  the  average  farmer  who  is  trying 
to  make  good  at.  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. The  article  would  undoubtedly 
appeal  favorably  to  commercial  clubs 
and  ethers  who  are  continually  trying 
to  tell  farmers  how  to  do  things  and 
that  they  (the  farmers)  are  the 
aristocrats  of  the  day. 

Few  of  the  points  offered  by  "Farmer 
Hurlburt"  are  realistic  or  practicable, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  majority  of 
readers  will  affirm  this.  For  instance, 
we  will  take  the  incident  of  miss'ng 
that  sale  of  the  heifers  and  the  Short- 
born  bull.  Every  farmer  knows  the 
traveling  rate  of  his  team  and  should 
(and  does)  arrange  his  program  ac- 
cordingly. A  man  who  cannot  make 
a  sale  ten  miles  away  on  time  has 
not  a  team  that  can  be  classed  as 
drivers.  But  possibly  the  man  re- 
ferred to  is  habitually  late,  and  I  will 
ask:  Would  the  auto  correct  that 
tendency? 

In  regard  to  comparison  of  the  up- 
keep of  the  horse  and  the  automobile, 
I  venture  to  say  that  Professor  Chase 
must  have  procured  most  of  his  data 
from  automobile  manufacturers.  It  is 
my  own  observation  that  a  farmer's 
need  of  a  car  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  article  under  question  is 
very  similar  to  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing a  supply  of  whiskey  on  hand  in  hot 
weather,  "in  case  of  a  snake  bite." 

We  are  having  entirely  too  many 
autos  owned  before  homes,  and  too 
much  pleasure  riding  during  time 
which  could  and  should  be  used  to 
better  advantage.  Now  I  do  not  wish 
to  pose  as  a  pessimist,  for  we  farmers 
would  all  enjoy  a  good  car;  but  farm- 
ing will  have  to  be  a  bigger  graft 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time  if  an 
auto  is  to  pay  from  a  business  stand- 
point. C.  F.  PETERS. 

Burt  Co. 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Tin-  a"verage  of  prices  received  by  producers  of  tlie  United  States  for  staple  crops, 

increased  0.6  per  cent  from  December  1   lo  January  1.  which  compares  with  an  increase 

of  0.6  per  cent  In  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  an  average  increase  of  1.5  per  cent 
during  December  of  the  pa=.t  five  years.     On  January   1    prices  of  staple  crop;  averaged 

about  17.1'  per  cent  lower  than  on  like  date  of  1912.  G.5  per  cent  lower  than  in  1911. 
17. :i  per  cent  lower  than  1910,  5.9  per  cent  lower  than  1909.  and  7.7  per  cent  lower 
than  in  190s.  on  like  date. 

The  average  prices  received  by  producers  of  the   United  States  tor  articles  named, 

on  dales  indicated,  according  to  reports  made  by  correspondents  of  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  as  follows: 

Jan.  1              Dec.  1             Jan.  1              Jan.  1  Jan.  1 

1913                 1911'                 1912                 1911  1910 

Corn,  per  bushel  $     .489           *     .187           $     .022           ?     .182-  *  .623 

Wheat,   per  bushel  7G2                 .700                .880                .  S8G  1.034 

Oats,  per  bushel  :I22                 .319                 .(.71                 .332  .423 

Barley,    per    bushel                         499                 .*0H                .  S«4                 .  r>9S  .576 

Rye,    per   bus-hel  63S                 .063                  S27                 .733  .748 

Flaxseed,    per   bushel                    1.062               1.147               1.S71               2. I'll  1.712 

Potatoes,    per    bushel  506                  .505                  .S4.7                  .54  1  .560 

Hay.   per  ton                                  11.8G0              1  1.790              14 . $50              1  2.240  11.370 

Rutter.    per   pound  284                 .288                 .281                 .278  .287 

Chickens,    per   pound                        107                 .108                .098                .105  .109 

Eggs,   per   dozen                  1  .  ..       .268                  .297                  .295                  .304  .305 

Dec.  15           Nov.  15           Doc.  15            Dec.  15  Dec.  15 

1912                 1912                 1911                  1910  1909 

Hogs,   per  100   pound--  *  6.S9  $  7.05  $  5.72  $  7.16   

Beef  cattle,  per  100  pounds..     5.33  .7.22  4.37  4.4.7   

Veal  calves,  per  100  pounds..     6.8S  0.77  6.88   

Sheep,   per   100   pounds   4.21  4.05  ::.71  4.54   

Lambs,  per  100  pounds   5.70  .7.37  4.93  5.60   

Apples,  per  bushel  73  .64  .86  1.00   

Clover  seed,  per  budiel   9. on  9.06  10.62  7.94   

Timothy  seed,   per  bushel.  ...     1.79  1  .  82  0.72  4.1  1   

Alfalfa  seed,   per   bushel   7.  SO  S.23       

Wool   (unwashed),  per  pound.       .  1  so  .ls6  .   .1.7.7  .17s   


The  above  is  a  cut  of  Diamond  Digger,  the  choice  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull  at  the 
head  of  Charles  Slepicka's  herd,  Tobias,  Nebraska.  Diamond  Digger  is  a  good  son  of 
the  champion  Diamond  Goods.     Watch  for  Mr.  Slepicka's  .-sale  announcement  February  14. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


Takeany  manure  spreader  youhave 
ever  seen,  remove  all  the  dutches  and 
chains,  all  the  countershafts  and  stub 
axles,  do  away  with  all  adjustments 
and  mount  the  beater  on  the  rear  axle. 

Rebuild  the  spreader  so  that  the 
top  of  the  box  is  only  as  high  as  your 
hips.  Make  it  stronger.  Remove 
some  two  hundred  trouble-giving 
parts  and  throw  them  away.  You 
will  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what 
the  John  Deere  Spreader,  the  Spreader 
with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle,  is  like. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  beater 
and  all  its  driv- 
ing parts  are 
mounted  on  the 


rear  axle.  This 

construction  is 

patented.  You 
The  Beater  on  the  Asle  cannQt   ge(.  jfc 

on  any  other  spreader  made. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken 
from  the  rear  axle  through  a  planet- 
ary transmission  (like  that  on  auto- 
mobiles). It  is  positive,  runs  in  oil, 
and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

Few  Working  Parts 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  so  sim- 
ple that  there  are  no  adjustments.  It 
liassome  two  hundred 
less  parts  than  the 
simplest  spreader 
heretofore  made. 

There  are  no  clutch- 
es to  throw  it  into 
gear.     The  lever  at 
the  driver's  right  is 
moved  back  until  the     Out  of  Gear 
finger,  or  dog,  engages  a  large  stop  at 
the  rear  of  the  machine.    All  the 
chains  and  adjustments  have  been 
done  away  with. 

Only  "Hip-High" 

Because 
the  beater  is 
mounted  on 
therearaxle, 
it  is  only 
"hip-high" 
to  the  top  of 
the  box. 
Each  forkful 
of  manure  is 
put  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the  spreader. 

Roller  bearings,  few  working  parts, 
the  center  of  the  load  comparatively 
near  the  horses,  and  the  weight  dis- 
tributed over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Spreader  Book  Free— Tells  about  manure, 
when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store  it,  and  a 
description  of  the  John  Deere  Spr"niter.  Ask  for 
this  book  as  Package  No.  Y.  16 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Moline,  Illinois 


Easy  to  Load 


WANTED 


To  sell 
Poultry 


MEN  WITH  TEAMS 
Family    Medicines,    Stock  and 
Remedies,     Tonics     and  Dips. 
Salary    Paid  Weekly. 
•I.  H.  STURDEVANT 
SAINT   PAUL,  NEBRASKA 


Sharpen  Tools  Free  J 


I'll  send  this  wonderful  farm  tool  (rrinderon^ 
free  trial  without  advance  payment.  Sharpens 
plow  points,  sawa,  discs,  sickles,  ensi- 
lage knives, all  farm  tools  amazingly 
quick.  Saves  time,  labor,  money  .tools. 
Has  genuine  Dlmo-Grit  (artificial 
diamond,  sharpening  wheels. 
LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 
Has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft-drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  aewlng 
machine.  26  times  faster  than  grindstone, 
10  times  better  than  emery.  Will  not  draw 
temper.   Special  attachments— forge,  milk 
tester,  jig  saw,  rip  saw,  lathe,  drill, cm;.,  fur- 
nished extra  if  desired.  Fully  guaran- 
teed.  Write  for  free  book  on  tool  grind- 
ing and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
Lultur  Grinder  Co.,  593  Stroh  Bldg. ,  Mllwmk»«.WIs 
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The  Advantages 
of  Drinking 

Bakers 
Cocoa 

The  Cocoa 
of  High  Quality 


lie  in  its  absolute 
purity  and  whole- 
someness,  its  de- 
licious natural 
flavor,  and  its 
perfect  assimila- 
tion by  the  diges- 
tive organs. 


Jis  there  are  many  inferior  imitations, 
be  sure  to  get  the   genuine  with 
our  trade-mark  on  the  package 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Established  1780       DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


EasierWashing 


and  cleaner,  whiter  clothes.    Use  i 
20  Mule  Team  Borax  freely  in 
the  laundry.  Colored  clothes  will 
not  fade,  the  flannels  will  not 
shrink.  Read  the  directions  on 
package.    Be  sure  to  get  the 
genuine  20  Mule  Team  Borax. 
At  AH  Dealers. 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

THE   FATAL  FAILURE 

Who   is   the   man  defeated 

Upon    the    field   of  life? 
Not    he    who    falls    In  conflict 

Within    the    surging  strife. 
But    the   unwounded  skulker 

Who    aims,    with    selfish  thought, 
To    keep    away    from    danger — ■ 

The   man   who   has   not  fought. 

Who    is    the    man  defeated? 

Not    he   who   fails   and  falls 
Leading    earth's    brave  endeavors'. 

Storming    life's    frowning  walls; 
But    he    who    fronts    no  danger. 

Attempts    no  s'acrifice. 
Who    never    makes    a  failure 

Because  he   never  tries. 

Who    Is    the    man  defeated? 

Columbus    in    his  cell? 
Livingstone    dying  lonely? 

Or   Gordon   when    he   fell  ? 
Not    these    the    lost,    the  hopeless, 

Those  who  have  striven  and  died — 
The   real   and    fatal  failures 

Are  thos-e  who  never  tried. 

— Selected. 

"Scientific"  Bosh 

"Two  physicians  of  some  promi- 
nence in  their  respective  communi- 
ties," says  an  item  in  a  magazine, 
"Dr.  Dudley  S.  Sargent  of  the  Sargent 
school  of  physical  culture,  and  Dr. 
David  Paulson  of  Hillsboro,  Michigan, 
have  agreed  that  one  of  the  best  roads 
to  health  and  beauty  for  women  is 
to  do  the  family  wash.  Dr.  Paulson, 
illustrating  a  lecture  on  "How  to 
postpone  your  own  funeral,"  had  an 
array  of  "washtubs  on  the  platform 
with  him  and  proved,  by  the  calis- 
thenics he  introduced,  that  washing 
is  good  exercise — nothing  better,  in 
fact,  for  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder, 
arm,  hand,  torso,  back,  pelvis  and  leg; 
exercise,  too,  that  is  much  more 
evenly  distributed  than  that  of  play- 
ing tennis,  for  instance." 

Think  of  it!  Now,  realizing  for 
the  first  time  the  real  road  to  youth 
and  beauty,  of  course  all  women  will 
be  availing  themselves  of  this  new- 
found panacea  against  age  and 
wrinkles — not.  The  learned  doctor 
would,  of  course,  sound  the  usual 
warning  against  persisting  too  long 
in  any  one  exercise  or  carrying  it  to 
the  point  of  fatigue,  so  better  not 
attempt  this  sort  of  calisthenics  on 
wash  day. 

The  doctor  doesn't  say  anything 
about  inhaling  steam  from  the  soap 
suds,  nor  the  effect  on  the  complexion 
(or  the  back)  of  bending  long  over 
the  steaming  tubs,  nor  the  effect  on 
the  hands  of  hanging  out  clothes 
after  soaking  them  for  so  long  first 


Light  Your  Farm  with  Electricity 


No  Open  Flame! 


Safety  at  Low  Cost  of  Operation 

DISCARD  the  old  kerosene  lamps  and  lanterns.  Their 
smoky  flames  are  a  mighty  poor  excuse  for  a  light.  Use 

Electricity!  Aiways  where  you  want 
it — ready  when  you 
want  it.  That's  the  light  you  need 
and  will  have.  No  waste!  No  looking 
for  matches!  No  lamps  to  clean!  No 
trouble  to  light — just  push  the  but- 
ton! One  Electric  lamp  makes  a 
whole  room  as  bright  as  day. 

f  Many  farmers 
who  h  a'v  e  ex- 
perimented with  an  open  flame  have 
done  so  to  their  sorrow,  especially 
when  used  in  the  barn.  A  wisp  of 
hay  or  straw  touches  the  open  flame 
— there  goes  the  barn.  The  same 
danger  threatens  your  house.  But 

is guaranteed  you 
when  you  light  by 
electricity.  Every  light  is  completely 
covered  by  a  glass  globe.  You  can 
drop  it  into  a  bucket  of  gasoline  with  absolutely  no  danger.    And  the 
system    requires    practically    no  attention;    the  lights  none  whatever. 

G0St$  LeSS    tQan  any  otner  lighting  system  for  upkeep.    A  wonder- 
ful invention  has  made  this  possible — has  made  the  pri- 
vate electric  lighting  plant  absolutely  safe  and  so  economical  that 
electric  light  is  now  within  every  man's  reach. 

is  made  especially  for  farm 
homes.  FREE  BOOKLET 
tells  all  about  it,  and  explains  why  electricity  is  more  economical  than 
any   other  light.    Write   for   it  today. 


Raad  what  one  owner  writes:) 

(ientlemen:  1  find  my  Korsmeyer  Electric 
Lighting  Plant  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  re- 
spect, having  plenty  of  light  at  the  mere  touch 
of  a  button  at  all  times.  It  is  not  a  luxury  but  a 
necessity. 

E.  A.  MORRASY 

Dorchester.  Nebraska. 


Absolute  Safety 


The  Korsmeyer  Electric  Lighting  Outfit 


The  Korsmeyer  Company 

Specialists  In  the  Installation  of  Farm  Lighting  Plants 


381  So.  Tenth  Street 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 


READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


in  hot  and  then  in  cold  water,  nor  the 
effect  on  the  temper  that  wash-day 
calisthenics  is  apt  to  produce  on  even 
ordinarily  serene  people. 

I  said  people,  notice,  for  my  ob 
servation  has  been  that  even  the  well 
balanced  head  of  the  house  who  helps 
on  wash  day  is  apt  to  lose  some  of 
his  sunniness  before  a  big  washing  is 
hung  out,  especially  if  things  go 
wrong  as  they  sometimes  do  even  in 
the  best  regulated  households.  "Did 
in  ours  once,"  grandma  used  to  say. 
But  we  can  hazard  the  guess  that  the 
distinguished  doctor  never  did  a  large 
washing  in  real  hot  soap  suds. 


Farm  No  Place  for  Food  Trust 

A.  W.  McCann,  who  has  worked  with 
Dr.  "Wiley  in  his  pure  food  campaign, 
suggested  that  children  be  taught  the 
value  of  a  properly  balanced  food 
ration  by  giving  them  two  sets  of 
chickens.  One  set  may  be  fed  a  va- 
riety of  grains  in  their  natural  state 
and  the  other  fed  granulated  corn- 
meal,  polished  rice,  "and  the  other 
nice  looking  things  for  which  people 
pay  high  prices  and  get  bad  eyes,  bad 
teeth,  bad  bones  and  bad  stomachs." 
He  says  further: 

"Statistics  show  that  of  20,000,000 
children  of  school  age  in  this  country, 
15,000.000  are  defective  in  eyes,  teeth, 
glands,  bony  structures  or  otherwise. 
This  is  largely  due  to  their  being  fed 
upon  substances  from  which  the 
twelve  minerals  in  the  human  body 
and  necessary  to  renew  that  body 
have  been  removed  from  food.  Chief 
among  these  minerals  are  phosphorus, 
iron,  magnesium,  calcium  and  flourine. 

"Common  flour,  rice,  corn  meal  and 
most  breakfast  cereals  have  been 
robbed  of  75  per  cent  of  their  mineral 
products,  largely  by  being  prepared 
to  look  white  and  nice.  Refined  sugar 
not  only  is  robbed  of  minerals,  but  it 
destroys  the  iron  in  the  blood  and  as 
a  food  sweet  cannot  be  compared  to 
honey,  the  brown  sugars  and  natural 
molasses.  Fruits  and  vegetables  in 
their  season,  '  and  eggs  and  milk, 
should  be  staples,  and  there  should 
be  a  demand  for  bread  made  of  whole 
wheat." 

There  is  no  reason  why  farm 
children,  of  all  children,  should  not 
have  the  balanced  ration  necessary  to 
maintain  health  and  build  up  a  sound, 
well  developed  body,  for  on  the  farm 
are  to  be  found  a  variety  of  the  grains 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  cereal 
breakfast  foods  from  which  much  of 
the  real  value  has  been  subtracted 
in  order  to  make  it  white  and  attrac- 
tive, and  milk,  eggs  and  chickens  are 
practically  always  available.  Why  is 
it,  then,  that  white  bread,  potatoes 
and  fried  pork  constitute  the  staple 
food  on  so  many  farm  tables,  with 
perhaps  Cream  of  Wheat,  from  which 
all  the  brown  nutritive  part  has  been 
taken,  and  corn  flakes  as  "breakfast 
food?" 

No  better  breakfast  food  has  ever 
been  manufactured  and  sold  at  from 
four  to  ten  times  its  real  value,  under 
an  attractive  label  lauding  its  virtues, 
than  the  cracked  wheat  which  the 
farmer  with  a  feed  grinder  can 
manufacture  for  himself,  and  no 
bolted  corn  meal  can  approach,  for 
palatability  and  nourishing  quality, 
the  burr-ground,  coarse  corn  meal 
which  he  can  likewise  make  for 
himself.  Yet  farmers  go  on  buying 
the  high  priced,  factory  prepared 
"breakfast  foods,"  the  same  as  city 
dwellers  who  have  no  alternative. 

"The  high  cost  of  living,"  as  it 
pertains  to  food,  need  affect  the 
farmer  very  little  if  he  will  but  eat 
the  foods  he  produces  at  home  instead 
of  selling  his  grain  by  the  bushel 
and  buying  it  back,  robbed  of  half  its 
nutrition,  in  packages;  selling  his 
meat  animals  live  weight  and  buying 
them  back  as  dressed  fresh  meat  or 
cured  meat,  and  neglecting  to  raise 
the  many  vegetables  which  would 
round  out  his  daily  ration  both  win- 
ter and'  summer.  Eggs,  meat,  milk, 
cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits — what 
more  do  we  need  for  a  balanced 
ration?  And  they're  all  available  at 
first  cost  on  the  farm. 


"And  a  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them" 

To  Home  Circle:  The  truth  of  this 
story  adds  to  its  beauty.  The  only 
child  of  loving  parents  was  a  boy  four 
years  old,  "going  on  five,"  with  large 
gray  eyes  and  a  proud  and  happy 
carriage.  The  passing  stranger  rarely 
failed  to  take  a  second  look,  with  a 
smile  for  the  little  lad. 

One  morning  Frederick  was  riding 
back  and  forth  on  the  cement  walk  in 
his  little  "mobile."  A  stranger  boy 
came  along,  unkempt,  poorly  clad  -and 


wishful.  The  two  fell  into  conver- 
sation and  doubtless  each  soon  knew 
the  history  of  the  other. 

Presently  Frederick  went  quickly 
'nto  the  house  and  brought  out  a 
box  full  of  his  treasures,  the  gifts  of 
the  little  circle  of  his  relatives  and 
friends.  While  the  stranger  watched 
with  wondering,  wistful  eyes,  Fred- 
erick took  out,  one  by  one,  his  store 
of  playthings.  His  mother,  unknown 
to  the  boyfe,  watched  the  scene  from 
a  window  but  said  nothing.  Finally 
when  all  had  been  inspected  the 
stranger  selected  one  of  the  treasures 
and  started  down  the  street,  while 
Frederick  put  the  others  back  into 
the  box  and  carried  them  to  the  house. 

Going  to  his  mother,  Frederick  told 
her  that  the  boy  had  no  playthings  and 
that  he  had  told  him  to  take  his 
choice  of  all  that  were  in  the  box. 
The  boy  had  selected  one  of  Fred- 
erick's especial  favorites,  "But  I 
didn't  say  anything,  mamma,  for  the 
little  boy  has  no  mother." 

The  form  which  held  such  a  beau- 
tiful spirit  now  lies  in  Forest  Lawn 
cemetery.  e. 


New  Use  For  Old  Overalls 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  been  read- 
ing "Untrained's"  letter  and  would 
like  to  pass  along  a  few  suggestions 
as  to  the  use  of  cast-off  clothing. 

If  there  are  little  folks  in  the  home, 
the  warm  underwear  could  be  cut 
over  for  them.  Take  a  worn-out  small 
suit,  rip  it  up  and  cut  a  pattern  a 
little  larger  than  the  original  suit, 
and  more  than  likely  a  good  suit  for 
a  small  child  can  be  gotten  out  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  worn-out  garment  of 
a  large  person.  Make  the  seams  flat 
so  they  will  not  irritate  the  tender 
skin.  Also,  the  leg  of  a  worn-out 
stocking  will  make  a  whole  stocking 
for  a  child. 

Often  I  use  old  underwear  for  com- 
fort tops,  cutting  out  the  best  parts 
and  dyeing  with  diamond  dyes  in  two 
colors,  then  cut  them  into  six-inch 
squares  and  piece  together  on  the 
machine,  using  alternate  colors  and 
sewing  with  a  long  stitch.  I  then  put 
on  a  three-inch  border  of  outing 
flannel  and  a  lining  of  the  same.  I 
line  all  comforts  with  dark,  bright- 
colored  outing  flannel  and  tie  with  a 
carpet  warp,  using  four  pounds  of 
cotton  for  filling.  The  worn-out 
scraps  I  burn  up  and  get  them  out 
of  the  way  for  all  time. 

I  have  an  original  way  of  using  old 
overalls.  I  wash  them  clean  and 
take  two  pairs  that  are  said  to  be 
worn  out.  I  cut  open  the  outside 
seam  as  far  up  as  the  pocket,  remov- 
ing the  seams  entirely,  as  they  are 
usually  double-sewed.  Then  I  cut 
patches  out  of  the  fronts  of  the  other 
pair  and  patch  the  fronts  of  the  pair 
I  am  making  into  bloomers,  doing  the 
patching  on  the  machine  while  they 
are  flat.  I  then  take  the  backs  (which 
are  usually  pretty  good),  cut  them 
straight  and  set  them  in  the  seam 
that  has  been  cut  open.  That  makes 
the  legs  large  enough  to  slip  on. over 
all  the  clothing,  and  they  are  No.  1 
for  choring  in. 

I  have  made  these  bloomers  for  my 
"men-folks"  for  years  auf'  they  would 
not  be  without  them ;  they  are  so 
easy  to  slip  on  and  off.  The  piece  set 
in  the  side  seam  of  course  does  not 
look  very  nice  at  the  top,  but  I  just 
lay  a  plait  and  they  do  very  well,  as 
the  men  never  wear  them  off  the 
farm  and  I  have  saved  many  a  dollar 
by  making  them.  Of  course  those 
who  "nave  plenty  to  do  with  might 
smile  at  these  hints  on  saving,  but 
in  my  case  I  have  found  necessity  the 
mother  of  invention,  and  I  hope  this 
may  help  some  one. 

Rock  Co.  COUSIN  ANNIE. 


When  dust  or  any  foreign  substance 
gets  into  the  eye,  if  it  is  not  imbedded 
in  the  tissues,  it  can  usually  be  re- 
moved in  a  few  moments  by  pulling 
the  upper  lid  outward,  and  down  and 
holding  it  so  until  the  eye  waters 
freely,  which  usually  carries  the 
offending  particle  to  the  edge  of  th<= 
lid  where  it  can  be  easily  removed 
by  means  of  a  soft  cloth.  Teach 
children  to  do  this  instead  of  rub- 
bing the  eye  and  causing  irritation. 
Cinders  especially  should  be  treated 
in  this  way  and  never  rubbed  out, 
rubbing  often  causing  the  sharp 
edges  to  become  imbedded.  Often 
dust  particles  can  be  quickly  washed 
out  with  water  dropped  in  with  an 
eye-dropper  or  simply  poured  from  a 
spoon  held  an  inch  or  so  above  the 
eye.  If  borax  or  boric  acid  is  used  in  the 
water,  so  much  the  better,  especially 
if  the  eye  is  slightly  irritated. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 
No  Hiding  It 

When  my  sister  and  I  were  little 
we  each  had  a  play  house  in  an  old 
shed  which  had  two  rooms.  We 
played  that  we  were  neighbors,  and 
one  day  when  I  went  to  visit  my 
neighbor  she  was  baking  a  cake.  She 
had  got  six  eggs  out  of  the  barn  and 
some  water  and  dirt  and  mixed  them. 
It  looked  like  fun,  so  I  thought  I 
would  try  it.  I  went  to  the  barn  and 
got  one  egg,  but  my  sister  said  that 
was  not  enough,  so  I  brought  two 
more  and  mixed  my  cake.  Then  we 
threw  them  away,  never  thinking  of 
the  eggs  we  were  wasting. 

We  wondered  where  we  should  put 
th  eggshells,  and  at  last  we  thought 
of  a  plan.  We  put  them  into  the 
manger  and  covered  them  with  hay 
But  one  day  when  my  brother  was 
cleaning  out  the  manger  he  found  the 
shells  and  told  mamma.  She  asked 
us  who  put  them  there,  and  then  we 
told  her  that  we  did.  She  gave  us  a 
good  scolding  for  doing  it.  My  sister 
said  that  I  was  the  naughtiest,  but  I 
wasn't  because  she  was  older  and 
knew  better.  But  I  will  never  do 
such  a  thing  again. — Lulu  Johnson, 
age  11,  Wolbach,  Neb. 

Migrlit  Have  Been  Worse 
Last  fall  T  went  after  the  horses 
and  found  them  waiting  at  the  gate. 
I  got  off  my  pony  and  unfastened  the 
gate,  and  one  of  the  horses  jumped 
into  it.  He  tried  to  run,  but  the  wire 
held  him.  He  threw  himself  twice; 
then  came  to  me  to  get  loose.  I  could 
not  unfasten  him,  so  I  put  the  bridle 
reins  around  his  neck.  He  stood 
still  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  wait- 
ing. Finally  my  mother  and  sister 
came  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
They  had  a  hard  time  getting  the 
horse  out  of  the  wire,  but  he  did  not 
get    cut.  —  Agnes    Stewart,    age  10, 

Friend,  Neb.   

Trapping  a  Badger 
One  morning  I  went  to  my  traps, 
and  having  had  good  luck  I  found  a 
badger  in  one  of  them.  The  badger 
was  fierce  and  had  dug  a  hole  all 
around  him.  Badgers  have  long  claws 
on  their  front  paws.  This  one  had 
some  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
I  put  a  strong  string  around  his  hind 
legs  and  pulled  him  out  of  the  hole, 
then  the  dog  got  after  him.  The 
badger  bit  the  dog  on  the  nose,  but 
could  not  hold  him.  I  killed  the 
badger  and  took  him  home.  He 
weighed  fifteen  pounds.  I  skinned 
him  and  stretched  the  hide. — Walter 
Pestel,  age  12,  Wisner,  Neb. 


Liked  the  Company 

I  have  a  pet  hen  that  comes  in  the 
house  every  day  to  lay  an  egg,  and 
she  will  come  in  and  drink  out  of  the 
slop  pail.  One  night  she  wanted  to 
roost  on  the  porch  when  mamma  went 
out  to  shut  up  the  other  hens.  She 
comes  in  and  sings  for  crumbs,  and 
when  we  give  her  some  she  sings  for 
more.  She  wanted  to  sit  and  we 
would  not  let  her.  One  day  while  she 
was  trying  to  sit  we  had  company, 
and  she  got  on  my  friend's  lap  and 
fixed  and  fixed  herself.  Finally  she 
sat  down  and  was  going  to  sit  there. 
I  am  going  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
eggs  she  lays  in  the  year  1913. — Edna 
Brothwell,  age  9,  St.  Paul,  Neb. 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

"ave  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  Ifetc  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires ;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features 
possessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 
for  5  urars. 

FACTORY  PRICES  areTe88°tC 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reli- 
able models  from  812  up.  A  few  good 
second-hand  machines  $3  to  SB. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  on8.^ 

protnl,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  In  U.  S. 
withovt  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BCY  a  bicycle 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and  special  prices  and  a  mar- 
velona  new  offer.  A  postal  brings  every  thing.  Write  it  now. 
TIQCC  Coaster-Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps. parts 
■  nit-v»  andBiindries/ial/Ksualpn'cps.  Rider  Agents 
everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bicycles,  tires 
and  sundries.    Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.    DEPT.  M-316  CHICAGO 


Farmers: 


If  yon  want  the  yerj 
best  kind  of 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Herring 

Send  your 
order  to  us, 

and  we  will  see  that  you  pet  a  good  bunch 
of  fish.     Price.   $3.25  per  100  pounds. 

In  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more:  Price, 
$3.00  per  100  pounds.  JOHNSON,  HEN- 
UK1CKHON  &  CO.,  Two  Harborn,  Minnesota. 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 


Answers  Every  Purpose 

We  live  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  town  and  do  not  go  to  Sunday 
school  very  much,  so  we  have  one  of 
our  own  at  home.  Mamma  got  graded 
Sunday  school  lessons.  I  am  secre- 
tary and  have  a  book  to  keep  my 
record  in.  I  have  two  little  sisters 
named  Jenny  and  Martha,  so  we  have 
two  classes.  The  others  eat  a  lunch 
while  mamma  hears  my  class.  We 
have  two  song  books  and  get  one 
Sunday  school  paper,  and  the  pennies 
we  give  pay  for  it. — Gwendolen  Bad- 
ger, age  7,  Stark,  Kas. 


Training  the  Goat 

One  of  my  papa's  friends  gave  my 
little  brother  a  goat  for  a  birthday 
present.  This  summer  our  hired  man 
made  a  harness  and  cart  for  her  so 
my  two  brothers  could  drive  her. 
The  other  night  after  we  came  home 
from  school  my  brother  was  driving 
the  goat.  My  sister  said  she  could 
drive  her,  so  my  brother  gave  her  the 
lines.  As  soon  as  she  had  hold  of 
them  the  goat  started  to  run.  Soon 
my  sister  let  go  of  the  lines,  for  one 
wheel  came  off  the  cart.  The  goat 
ran  over  the  hayrack  tongue  and 
smashed  the  cart  all  to  pieces.  We 
nil  tried  to  catch  her,  but  couldn't 
She  ran  until  the  hired  man  caught 
her.  He  said  it  was  quite  a  runaway 
—Dora  Iburg,  age  10,  Elgin,  Neb. 


?fovel  Sewing  Bee 

Last  year  five  of  my  friends  and  1 
started  a  sewing  society.  We  put  our 
lunch  in  a  small  express  wagon  and 
started  out  for  a  picnic.  We  went 
to  a  grove  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of 
town.  When  we  got  there  we  sat 
down  a  while  and  rested,  then  an- 
other girl  and  I  went  for  some  water. 

While  we  were  gone  one  of  the 
girls  caught  her  foot  in  the  wheel  of 
the  wagon,  upsetting  the  lunch, 
dishes  and  all.  One  loaf  of  bread  and 
a  cup  rolled  into  a  mud  puddle. 

It  certainly  was  a  nice  mess  when 
we  came  with  the  water.  The  dog 
had  eaten  the  wet  loaf  of  bread  and 
part  of  a  cake,  so  we  threw  the  water 
on  him  to  get  rid  of  him.  Then  two 
of  the  girls  went  after  some  more 
water  while  the  rest  of  us  put  the 
lunch  back  into  the  wagon. 

When  the  girls  came  back  we  sewed 
a  while,  and  after  we  got  tired  of 
that  we  had  our  lunch.  We  then  washed 
the  dishes  and  started  for  home. 

While  going  down  a  steep  hill  one 
of  the  girls  and  I  were  sitting  on  the 
wagon  and  another  girl  was  pulling 
it.  The  wagon  upset  and  we  rolled 
a  ways  down.  When  the  other  girls 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  teased 
them  and  said  we  beat  them  down. — 
Bertha  Nissen,  age  9,  Yutan,  Neb. 


An  Exciting  Sleigh  Ride 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  a  few 
days  before  Christmas.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  and  the  snow  was 
fine  for  sleighing.  Everything  was 
excitement,  for  the  children  were 
getting  ready  to  go  to  a  Christmas 
entertainment  at  the  country  school. 
Two  little  neighbor  boys  who  lived 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  school 
hitched  their  horse,  Ruby,  to  a  big 
sled  and  took  their  four-year-old 
sister  Georgie  with  them,  instead  of 
riding  horseback  as  they  usually  did. 
They  reached  the  school  house  in 
fine  shape,  as  the  only  big  hill  on  the 
road  was  the  one  that  they  had  to 
climb. 

The  entertainment  was  very  enjoy- 
able, and  when  it  was  over  and  they 
tarted  home  the  sled  was  loaded 
with  children  who  were  going  to  ride 
part  way.  They  reached  the  hill  with- 
out mishap,  but  when  they  started  to 
go  down  the  sled  slid  with  a  bump 
right  against  Ruby's  heels.  Of  course 
that  was  more  than  any  self-respect- 
ing horse  could  stand.  She  gave  a 
jump  and  started  down  the  hill  at  a 
great  pace,  the  children  tumbling  off 
into  the  soft  snow  in  every  direction. 
When  Ruby  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  little  Georgie  was  the  only 
one  left  on  the  sled.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  shaking  her  off. 

Ruby  swung  around  the  corner  and 
started  home  at  a  gallop.  Georgie 
was  sitting  up  straight,  crying  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  but  she  wouldn't 
let  go  Just  as  Ruby  went  by  our 
place  a  boy  on  horseback  caught  her 
by  the  bit  and  stopped  her,  then  a 
carriage  came  along  and  took  the 
plucky  little  girl  the  rest  of  the  way 
home.  After  a  while  the  boys  came 
straggling  through  the  snow  telling 
qld  Ruby  what  they  thought  of  her, 
but  she  didn't  seem  to  care  a  bit — Lois 
Ayr,  age  15,  Franklin,  Neb. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

My  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

The  weather  has  been  very  severe 
—10  and  20  degrees  below  zero.  But 
I  cannot  complain,  for  at  last  I  have 
a  chance  to  wear  my  new  rubbers. 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  "every  dog 
has  his  day."  The  ice  men  have  their 
day  too,  and  the  indications  are  that 
it  is  not  far  off,  either.  The  ■  ice- 
making  business  is  an  arduous  task, 
but  when  we  think  of  the  compensa- 
tion— frozen  strawberries  and  ice 
cream  next  summer — it  helps  some. 

Like  everything  else,  the  ice  house 
must  have  a  good  foundation  to  be 
efficient.  If  the  air  gets  in  from  the 
bottom  it  is  "good  bye,  ice,"  and  it 
makes  no  difference  how  well  you 
pack  it.  Good  drainage  is  also  im- 
portant, for  ice  will  surely  melt  if 
surrounded  by  water.  A  good  as  well 
as  an  easy  way  to  secure  drainage  is 
to  dig  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
house  and  fill  it  with  cinders  or  brick- 
bats. Several  loads  of  ice  can  often 
be  saved  in  this  way. 

Ptand  the  cakes  of  ice  on  edge 
when  packing,  so  that  the  water  from 
the  melting  ice  can  run  off.  You 
have  no  doubt  observed,  when  ice  is 
partially  melted,  the  small  tubes  run- 
ning through  the  cake.  If  the  ice  is 
packed  with  the  flat  side  up,  the  water 
from  the  melting  ice  cannot  run  off 
and  of  course  the  ice  melts  much 
faster.  I  presume  that  explanation 
is  about  as  clear  as  mud.  Maybe  I 
can  illustrate  it.  A  cake  of  ice  is 
made  up  of  numerous  little  tubes 
that  run  perpendicularly  when  the 
cake  lies  flat;  when  the  caks  stands 
on  edge  these  tubes  run  horizontally. 
Now  suppose  you  had  a  bundle  of 
straws  about  the  shape  of  a  cake  of 
ice;  lay  the  bundle  flat  so  that  the 
straws  stand  perpendicularly  and  any 
water  poured  onto  it  would  run  down 
through  the  tubes;  but  if  the  bundle 
is  placed  on  edge  so  that  the  straws 
lie  horizontally,  the  water  will  run 
off  on  the  side..  I  almost  wish  I  hadn't 
tried  to  explain  this. 

I  notice  that  quite  often  writers 
recommend  placing  the  cakes  as  close 
together  as  possible,  but  I  prefer  to 
have  them  far  enough  apart  so  that 
I  can  work  some  fine  ice  between  the 
cakes.  Place  the  cakes  in  the  alter- 
nate layers  in  opposite  directions; 
for  instance,  if  you  place  the  first 
layer  with  the  narrow  edge  north  and 
south,  place  the  next  layer  east  and 
west.  This  will  seal  the  cracks  and 
prevent,  any  possible  air-holes  through 
the  center  of  the  mass  of  ice.  I  have 
tried  many  different  kinds  of  material 
for  packing  around  the  ice,  but  dry 
sawdust  is  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory for  the  small  ice  house.  One 
can  save  several  loads  of  ice  by  the 
use  of  sawdust. 

This  is  the  week  that  Organized 
Agriculture  holds  its  meetings  in 
Lincoln.  These  meetings  are  arranged 
for  our  benefit,  and  their  success  is 
measured  by  the  interest  we  take  in 
them.  Everyone  is  assured  a  good 
time,  but  if  it  is  new  ideas  and  up-to- 
date  methods  of  doing  things  one  is 
after,  one  can  get  them,  too.  We 
farmers  are  prone  to  fall  into  that 
stay-at-home  rut,  and  the  longer  we 
travel  in  it  the  easier  it  becomes  to 
convince  ourselves  that  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  get  away. 

It  isn't  often  that  the  farmer  can 
leave  home  with  the  work  done  right 
up  to  the  minute.  There  is  always 
something  else  that  ought  to  be  done. 
We  have  to  break  away,  if  necessary, 
any  old  way;  and  when  we  return 
home  we  will  probably  find  things 
moving  along  about  the  same  as  if  we 
had  been  there — possibly  better;  one 
can't  tell.  The  folks  at  home  might 
enjoy  our  absence  more  than  we  sup- 
pose and  probably  would  appreciate 
us  more  when  we  got  back.  And  why 
not?  That  old  grouch  has  worn  off; 
we  are  chock  full  of  new  ideas;  we 
begin  thinking  along  different  lines; 
where  once  we  were  blind,  now  we 
can  see.  Sure  enough,  life  is  worth 
living  after  all! 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  at  work  developing  a 
special  type  of  horses  for  use  as 
cavalry  mounts  in  the  army.  Thorough- 
bred, Saddle  horse,  Standardbred  and 
Morgan  stallions  have  been  purchased 
as  foundation  stock. 


Don't  do  all  the  work  yourself.  Har- 
ness your  farm  to  a  team  of  French  Dry 
Batteries. 

For  a  fezu  cents  you  can  save  hours  of 
time,  miles  of  steps  and  a  pile  of  dollars. 
The  convenience  and  luxury  of  elec- 
tricity is  at  your  hand  ready  for  instant 
use  all  the  time,  summer  or  winter,  rain 
or  shine. 

Just  the  pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist 
of  the  wrist  and  presto!  the  gasoline  and 
automobile  engine  is  started;  both  party 
and  exchange  lines  of  the  telephone  are 
working;  gates  and  doors  are  opened; 
call  bells  are  rung,  and  scores  of  other 
duties  are  performed  by  the  aid  of 


Made  in 
Madison 

The  marvelous  French  Dry  Battery  delivers 
a  strong-  current  of  electricity  for  a  long  period. 
They  are  scientifically  constructed  packages  of 
electricity.  Poor  quality  batteries  give  a  weak 
current  for  a  short  time. 

Don't  Take  Imitations 

French  Dry  Batteries  are  imitated  the  country 
over.  Most  batteries  look  alike,  but  in  service 
and  satisfaction  there's  a  vast  difference.  So  be 
careful.  Insist  on  genuine  French  Dry  Batteries. 
If  you  want  to  learn  of  all  the  ways  French  Dry 
Batteries  can  help  you  do  your  farm  work,  send 
your  name  and  address  at  once.  It  brings  all 
the  facts. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 

1  Nathan  Street.  MADISON,  WiS. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

FREE  AUT0M0BIIE 

Tft  Ktlllfonfe  who  qualify.  Ride 
IU  dIUUClllS  around  taking  or- 
ders In  "Coey  Flyer" — 6  cylinder— 5 
passenger  car.  We  teach  you  to  make 
big  money  in  automo- 
bile business.  Easy 
lessons— free  model- 
no  experience  neces- 
sary.     First  lesson 
FRFE    to  everyone 
answering  this  ad 

C.  A.  Coey's 
School  of  Motoring 

Dept.  86 
U24-1426  Michigan  A  v. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 


$1500  and  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp- 
lest English.  Diploma 
granted.  Graduates  as- 
sisted in  getting  loca- 
tions or  positions.  Cost 
within  reach  of  all. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin  writes: 

'I  took  the  course  for  my 
own  benefit  on  the  farm, 
but  the  6uccess  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me. 
ind  will  be  to  any  man." 


The  London  Veterinary 
Correspondence  School 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


WE  TEACH  YOU 


Leara  to  operate  and  repair 

automobiles.  Training  on  f 
vulcanizers,  drill  presses; 
lathes.  Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing. Free  catalog. 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
2342  O  St.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


BIRD 

Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Aniltialc  Learn  at  home  to  mount 
1 1 1 1 1  Clio  birds,    animals,  game 
heads,  fish:  tan  skins:  make  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  own  trophies.    Make  big 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  Wa  guarantee  acc- 
ess.  Charges  low.   Write  today  for  FREE  Il- 
lustrated book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
owing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
malt.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
53  Monarch  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Nehr 


CHOICE  FRESH  FROZEN  FISH— Herring 
In  100-lb.  lots,  $3.25.  For 
larger  orders  send  for 
special  prices.  Pike  per 
100  lbs.,  $10.  Pickerel  per 
100  lbs.,  $7.  Salted  herring,  $3.50  per  100-lb. 
keg.  SAM  SIVERTSON,  13  N.  19th  Ave.  W., 
DTJLTJTH,  MINN.    Ref. :  St.Louis  Co.  State  Bk. 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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HiE  NEBRASKA  fARMliK 


Wednesday,  January  22  1913. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  in  this  department  costs  3  cents  per 
word.  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  in  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  in 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts 


JftEAT^  ESTATE^ 

FARMS  WANTED.  WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  describ- 
ing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We  help 
buyers  locate  desirable  property  free.  Amer- 
ican Investment  Association.  48  Palace 
Bldg.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  PALE — GOOD  FARM,  160  ACRES, 
gently  rolling,  good  soil,  buildings  inexpert 
sivc.  al!  fenced,  near  Litchfield,  Sherman 
county,  Nebraska;  full  description  on  appli 
cation.  A  bargain  at  $6,400  if  sold  before 
March  1st.     C.  J.  Ernst.  Omaha. 


COLORADO  WANTS  FARMERS.  NO  BET 
ter  place  to  live  and  make  money.  Land 
of  sunshine  and  big  crops.  Climate,  soil 
and  opportunities  unsurpassed.  For  reliable 
information  write  to  W.  W.  Griswold,  Farm 
Specialist.  425  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.. 
Denver,  Colo. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA —  THE  COUN 
try  which  has  been  overlooked.  30.000,000 
acres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
country;  no  crop  failures;  free  information 
Wo  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
Commission,  Northern  Minnesota  Develop- 
ment association.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie 
Immigration    Commissioner.    Dept.    E,  Min- 

neapolis,  Minn.   (17 

FOR  SALE  ON  EASY  TERMS,  OR  EX 
change  for  good  farm  land  in  Nebraska 
(near  Lincoln  preferred) — 10  room  house, 
modern  in  every  respect,  first  class  condi- 
tion throughout,  $2,000  barn  and  chicken 
house,  located  in  the  very  best  part  of 
Lincoln.  Good  investment  proposition 
Rents  for  $50  per  month.  Price  $10,000. 
Prefer  to  sell.  No  cheap  proposition  con 
sidered  on  exchange.  Address  S.  R.  Mc- 
ICelvie.  owner,  care  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lin- 
coln. Neb. 


EASTERN  KANSAS  FARM  OF  180  ACRES, 
highly  improved,  5  miles  from  one  town 
and  7  from  another,  lays  as  fine  as  silk,  all 
fenced  and  cross-fenced,  blue  grass  and 
blue  stem  pasture,  about  100  acres  in  cul- 
tivation. A  fine  house  of  7  rooms,  nice  lawn 
and  shade  trees,  good  cellar,  fine  large  barn, 
cattle  sheds,  hog  houses,  good  wells,  on 
R.F.D..  and  telephone  in  the  house,  handy 
to  school  and  church — no  better  dirt  in  the 
comity  and  the  price  is  only  $C5  per  acre. 
No  trades  considered.  W.  A.  Pielstick, 
Hastings,  Neb.  (' 


POULTRY 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 

erels.     Will  Rockwell.   Hubbard,  Neb.  (7 

WHITE  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS,  $2 
each.     Mrs.  Ella  Corbett.  Osceola.  Neb.  (4 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  Geo.  B.  Franklin.  Axtell,  Neb.  (C 
SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1.50 
to  $2.  Frank  Anderson,  Pawnee  City,  Neb.  (4 
BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  INDIAN 
Runner  ducks,  $1.  Joel  Bloom,  Orleans, 
Neb.  (i 


GOLDEN  LACED  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.  Chas.  J.  Kocina,  Verdigre. 
Neb.  (5 


24  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  AND  24 
pullets   for    sale.      S.    C.    Sawtell.  Stanton. 

Neb.   (6 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— YOUNG 
toms    $4    each.     J.    V.    Belford,  Columbus. 

Neb.    (  I 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS,  $1.50  TO 
$2.  Pullets,  $1.  Mrs.  R.  V.  Wall,  Eddy- 
vllle,  Neb.  (4 


GIANT  STRAIN  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
turkeys.     Toms    for    pale.     F.    V.  Sprowls. 

Liberty.   Neb.   (6 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— COCK- 
erels,  $1  to  $2.50  each.  F.  M.  Shaver, 
Bruning,  Neb.  (6 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 
for  sale.    Cheap  if  taken  soon.   U.  G.  Barnes. 

Norman,   Neb.   (7 

HIGH  SCORING.  FARM  RAISED  SILVER 
Laced    Wyandotte    cockerels.      Mrs.  Thos. 

Long,   Madison,   Neb.  (6 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels  $2  each,  three  for  $5.  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Lewis,   Beatrice  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — ONE  COCKEREL 
$3,  and  one  for  $2.  Mrs.  Cooper.  Route  4, 
Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  AT  BAR- 
gain  prices  if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  C.  B. 
McCorkle,   Albion.  Neb. 


DARK  CORNISH  INDIAN  GAME.  COCK- 
erels  at  $1  to  $3.  Eggs  in  season.  W.  A. 
Walther,   Moorefteld,   Neb.  (5 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  FINE 
harring.  Good  size  and  weight.  $2  each, 
chas.    Hills,   Wahoo.    Neb.  (5 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
scoring  91  to  Hi1,.,  $1  and  $1.25.  Roy 
Bricker,    South   Bend.   Neb.  I  1 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Toulouse  geese.  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter 
A.  Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb. 

HIGH  BRED  ROSE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  cockerels.  75c.  15  eggs  $1. 
I..  W.  Monk.  Naponee,  Neb.  (4 
BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  FELCH 
and  Thompson  strains.  Also  hens  and  pul- 
lets. Chas-.  Ronin.  Fremont,  Neb.  (7 
BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  AND- SILVER 
Laced  Wyandotte  cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs. 
c.  C.  Willmore,  R.  4,  Hebron.  Neb.  (« 
BARRED  ROCKS — 5U  HIGH  CLASS  COCK- 
erels,  both  pullet  and  cockerel  mating. 
Frank  G.  Selden.  Rfsing  City,  Neb.  (7 
S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 
75  cents  each,  6  for  $4.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    John  Sylvester,  Oxford,  Neb.  (5 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  AND  EGGS  WANT- 
ed.  Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES  CROSSED 
with  mallard  larger  than  original  stock, 
$1.50.     Mrs.    Orley   Lewis,   Mitchell,    Neb. (4 


Advertising     is     literature.       Studv  th< 

ads — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher, 


POULTRY 

FOR  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
write   Jacob   Hetriek,   Wahoo,   Neb.  (8 


S.  C.  W.  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale.     Mrs.  Wm.   Borwege,   Bladen,  Neb.  (5 


BARRED  ROCKS  — LARGE  BONED, 
deep  barring.     Frank  Cottrell,  York,  Neb. (5 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  REASON 
able.     Mrs.   A.   Cook,   Eddyville,   Neb.  ( 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
Well  barred,  heavy  bone,  prices  low.  E.  C, 
Jewell,   DeWitt,  Neb.  (7 


CHOICE  SINGLE  COM3  WHITE  ORP- 
ington  cockerels,  and  Pekin  drakes.  H.  A 
Hamilton.  Yutan,   Neb.  (5 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— BOTH  COMBS- 
No  culls.  Fine  deep  red.  Cockerels,  $1 
$2  and  $3.  D.  A.  Berck,  Dannebiog,  Neb. (4 
KELLERSTRASS  CRYSTAL  WHITE" ORP 
ington  cockerels:  fine  birds;  reasonable 
price.     W.  S.  Kennedy,   St.  Edward,  Neb.  (6 


SILVER  WYANDOTTES— COCKERELS  $3 
to  $5.  Now  booking  orders  for  eggs.  Mrs 
L.  J.  Cooper,  Route  4,  Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
Bred  from  state  show  winners.  Prices 
reasonable.  Mrs.  D.  E.  Smith,  Carleton 
Neb.  (4 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  LARGE 
boned,  good  quality.  Several  exhibition 
cockerels  for  sale.    A.  L.  Selden,  Rising  City 

Neb.    (7 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKS  AND  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  Big  bone,  good  quality,  from 
prize  winning  stock.  A.  L.  Lamp,  Inland 
Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK 
erels.  Pure,  good  stock,  laying  strain,  $1 
each,  six  for  $5.  E.  F.  Paddock,  North 
Loup,  Neb.  ( 6 

FIFTY  LARGE  BONED  BARRED  ROCK 
and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cock 
erels,  $1  each.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Parks,  Wood 
River,  Neb.  (5 
25  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels.  Closing  out  at  $1  and  $2  to  make 
room.  Bargains.  Mrs.  Wm.  Strohecker, 
Bruning,   Neb.  (5 


FIFTY  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  scoring  90  to  93%,  at  $1  and  $1.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  G.  Briggi, 
Fairfield,  Neb. 


PARTRIDGE      WYANDOTTES.  NICE 
cockerels   and  pullets   at   $1.50   each.  Trio 
fine  Indian  Runner  ducks,  $4.     Ed  Menden 
hall,  Salem,  Neb.  (4 


"RINGYBAR"  STRAIN.  BARRED  P 
Rock  cockerels  at  $1  to  $5.  Order  direct 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  William 
Lynn,  Minden,  Neb.  ( 


CHOICE     WHITE     WYANDOTTE  COCK 
erels,  $1.50.     R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
$1.    $10    dozen.      Cockerels    $1.50.      C.  W. 
Humes,  Waterloo,   Neb.  (7 


FORTY-THREE  VARIETIES  POULTRY 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese.  Incubators.  Feed 
and  supplies.  Catalog,  4  cents.  Missouri 
Squab  Co.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 


FORTY  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG 
horn  cockerels,  March  and  April  hatched 
$1  and  $1.25  if  taken  during  January.  Ufe 
Edzarda,  Rural  Route  2,  Bruning,   Neb.  (4 


MY  ENTIRE  FLOCK  FOR  SALE— S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  scoring  91-931?;.  Pullets 
and  hens,  $8  dozen.  Cockerels.  $1.  Cocks 
scoring  93  at  $1.50.  Harry  V.  Bricker.  South 
Bend,   Neb.  (4 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  EXTRA 
good,  big  cockerels;  even.  narrow,  deep 
barred.  Vigorous  farm  raised.  Also  fine 
pullets  and  hens  .  Orville  O.  Jones,  R.  D.  1, 
York,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Winners  in  all  the  western  shows.  A  few 
cockerels,  trios  and  pens  in  whites  only. 
Mating  list  ready  February  1.  G.  L.  and 
A.  C.  Andrews,  Miller,  Neb.  (4 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
Also  20  other  varieties.  A  fine  line  of  birds 
at  $2  each  while  they  last.  Send  in  your 
order  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back.  Address,  Walter  Hogue 
Fairfield,  Neb. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— Both  combs — Best  laying  strains.  Good 
dark  color.  Four  good  utility  cockerels  for 
five  dollars.  Better  birds  from  two  dollars 
up.  A  few  Pekin  ducks.  Mrs.  Lena  Rhea, 
Arlington,  Neb. 


200  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets;  narrow,  deep  barring; 
large,  heavy  bone;  good  laying  strain.  My 
birds  have  been  winners  at  the  leading 
shows  of  Nebraska  for  many  years.  G.  W. 
Feuerstein,   Fremont,  Neb. 


JTVE^TOCK 

FOR  SAL  E— NICELY  MARKED  AND 
well  bred  young  Holstein  Frieslan  bulls  of 
serviceable  age.  D.  E.  C.  Brown,  Route  3. 
Fullerton,   Neb.  (10 


FOR  SALE — POLAND  CHINA  MALE  HOGS, 
bred  gilts  and  sows;  also  Polled  Durham 
bulls.  Four  miles  east  of  State  Farm. 
Ketterer  &  Luckey,  Bethany,  Neb.  (6 


DOGS 

CHOICE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  $5 
each,  O.  W.  Petersen.  Holstein,  Neb.  (5 
COLLIES  WITH  SAND  AND  SENSE"  IN- 
quire  of  F.  M.  Lakin.   Fairfield,  Neb. 


PET  STOCK 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  OF  40  SHETLAND 
ponies  for  sale  at  closing  out  prices.  Spivey, 
Robb  &  Co.,  University  Place,  Neb. 


_  SEEDS 

SELECT  STOCK  SEED  CORN.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Paul  H.  Quass,  Ashland. 
Neb.   (5 


WANTED  TO  BUY — 1,000  POUNDS  SWEET 
clover  seed;  400  pounds  alfalfa  seed.  Send 
sample  and  price  in  first  letter.  J.  H. 
Heinemann,   Wisner,   Neb.  (6 


MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER  SEED  AND 
timothy  seed.  Guaranteed  to  comply  with 
Iowa  seed  law.  Write  for  sample  and  price" 
Hawkeye   Seed  Co.,   Lockridge,   Iowa.  (6 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every  Ne- 
i.rnnWn   Farmer   advertiser. — S    R.  McKelvie. 


Banner  Co.  (Jan.  13) — So  far  this  month 
has  been  a  pleasant  one.  We  have  had 
some  high  winds,  followed  by  a  light  snow 
but  on  the  whole  our  weather  has  been 
clear  and  cold.  Stock  in  this  part  of  the 
county  that  is  running  on  the  range  looks 
well  considering  the  feed,  as  grass  did  no 
cure  properly  on  account  of  late  rains.  The 
general  health  of  the  people  is  good.  Lots 
of  grain  is  going  to  market  and  there  is 
still  more  to  be  threshed.  A  large  crop 
of  everything  was  raised  here  this  year, 
—Mrs.   W.   P.  Miller. 

Boyd  Co.  (Jan.  18) — -January  has  been 
somewhat  wintry,  though  on  the  15th  we 
got  a  change  for  the  better  which  lasted 
until  today,  but  now  the  weather  man  re 
minds  us  that  he  is  not  asleep  at  the 
switch.  We  have  had  very  little  snow  so 
far  this  winter,  and  the  roads  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the 
lack  of  snow  is  liable  to  thin  the  fall  gram 
Corn  moves  to  market  at  so  rapid  a  rate 
that  the  elevator  managers  are  almost 
"swamped"  on  account  of  shortage  of  cars, 
A  few  sales  are  held  and  the  stuff  offered 
for  sale  brings  long  prices.  All  in  all,  the 
new  yeat  will  have  to  hustle  to  keep  pace 
with  the  old.  Prices:  Corn.  34c;  wheat 
68c;  oats,   25c. — Henry  Hegberg. 

Central  Cherry  Co.  (Jan.  18) — Ouf  good 
weather  continued  until  January  4,  when  a 
cold  wave  struck  us  for  ten  days,  going  as 
low  as  16  below.  There  were  also  some 
snow  flurries,  but  not  over  an  inch  fell  at 
one  time.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
wind  this  winter,  but  spring  weather 
opened  on  the  14th.  Corn  is  all  out  except 
a  little  patch  here  and  there.  Stock  is 
doing  veil.  There  will  be  plenty  of  hay 
this  year:  it  is  worth  only  about  $3  per 
ton  now.  Hogs  sell  at  $6.40  on  track  forty 
miles  distant;  eggs,  25c;  butter,  25c;  corn 
35c   to   -trie.— C.   H.  Meehan. 

Cheyenne  Co.  (Jan.  1")  —  The  weather 
man  has  given  us  rather  a  "Duke's  Mix- 
ture" this  fall  and  winter,  with  seventeen 
snows  and  a  blizzard.  December  was  a 
very  windy  month.  We  had  a  white  Christ- 
mas, and  according  to  the  old  proverb  will 
have  a  bountiful  harvest.  Last  week  wa 
very  cold,  being  25  degrees  below  zero  on 
the  6th.  Some  report  a  horse  disease,  but 
we  think  it  more  likely  that  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  care  (or  lack  of  care)  they 
receive,  as  telegraph  poles  and  fence  posts 
don't  make  very  good  shelter  for  stock 
along  the  public  highway.  Kinkaiders  are 
making  final  proof  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  some  newcomers  are  coming  in.  At 
pubMc  sales  stock  brings  good  prices.  Mar 
kets:  Wheat,  65c;  corn.  50c:  hay,  $8  to 
$10;  oats,  28c;  flax.  $1.05;  eggs.  20c:  butter 
25c;  hogs,  high  and  scarce. — G.  C.  Hatcher 
West  Dundy  Co.  (Jan.  18) — The  mild 
weather  still  continues  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  cold  days  from  the  4th  to  8th, 
when  the  mercury  ran  down  to  16  below. 
The  cold  wave  began  with  an  all-day  snow 
on  the  4th,  but  the  ground  is  bare  at  pre 
ent.  Corn  is  all  in.  Some  are  shelling  and 
using  the  cobs  for  fuel.  We  have  heard 
of  several  sales  along  the  river  and  som 
in  the  hills,  which  are  bringing  good  prices. 
Not  much  land  is  changing  hands  near 
here  at  present,  however.  Farmers  are 
planning  another  season  s  work.  Markets 
Butter.  2Sc  to  30c:  eggs,  ISc;  butterfat 
29c. — Mrs.  E.  J.  Morrill. 

Deuel  Co.  (Jan.  IS) — It  "is  warm  today 
and  the  snow  is  nearly  gone.  Stock 
spending  most  of  the  time  picking:  it  looks 
fine  and  is  in  good  health.  There  are  som- 
farm  sales  and  everything  sells  well,  milcl 
cows  going  as  high  as  $80.  Beef  cattle  are 
also  high.  Wherever  one  man  leaves,  an 
other  is  waiting  to  take  his  place.  There 
is  quite  a  good  deal  of  sickness-  around 
here. — A.    B.  Ozman. 

North  Fillmore  and  South  York  Co.  (Jan. 
17) — Our  sudden  winter  weather  has  again 
taken  a  turn  to  the  warmer.  The  snow  is 
almost  gone  save  in  large  drifts.  Wheat 
is  looking  well  and  seems  O.  K.  so  far.  No 
disease  among  farm  animals  is  reported  in 
this  neighborhood.  Very  little  grain  i< 
going  to  market,  and  but  little  if  any  corn 
will  be  shipped  from  here. — C.  L.  Strong. 

Franklin  Co.  (Jan.  17)  —  The  snow  is 
nearly  gone  and  furnished  but  little  mois- 
ture, being  very  dry  when  it  fell  and  the 
high  winds  which  prevailed  for  several  days 
blew  it  off  the  wheat  fields,  leaving  the  soil 
bare  with  the  exception  of  some  spots,  a 
good  rain  would  be  very  acceptable,  as  it  is 
feared  that  should  the  winter  continue  dry 
the  soil  will  blow  later  on.  Stock  is  doing 
fine;  no  disease  as  far  as  I  have  learned. 
Cattle  and  hogs  are  selling  high  at  sales, 
though  horses  are  not  as  high  as  formerly, 
but  we  think  the  demand  will  be  good 
later.  Hay  is  scarce  and  in  good  request: 
corn,  40c;  wheat,  72c  to  73c.  but  not  on  the 
market;  eggs,  22c;  butterfat.  32c;  hens,  8c. 
Not  much  sickness  reported. — J.H.Sheffield, 
North  Furnas  Co  (Jan.  18) — The  weather 
sunshiny,  but  our  nights  are  cold  and 
the  ice  crop  thirteen  inches  thick,  with  the 
nicest  possible  weather  for  harvesting  it. 
We  have  had  only  a  light  snow  so  far  this 
month.  There  is  a  bountiful  supply  of 
rough  feed,  and  corn  sufficient  ror  all  local 


HONEY 

CALIFORNIA  HONEY  —  FREIGHT  PRE- 
paid  anywhere  on  trial  before  paying. 
Three  grades,  10"/>c,  HVic,  12',£c  pound. 
Sample  10c,  leaflet  free.  Agents  wanted; 
good  profits;  steady  orders.  Spencer 
Apiaries  Co.,  Box  169,  Nordhoff,  Calif. 


^ALE8MEN_WANTED  _ 

SALESMEN — TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers.  Ef.rn 
$4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big  chance  to 
get  into  business  for  yourself.  Save  the  buyers 
the  retailer's  profit.  Every  customer  ii  a 
permanent  one.  Demand  constantly  increas- 
ing. Latest  plan.  N.  F.  Hitchcock  Hill 
Company,  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — MARRIED  MAN  WITH  Ex- 
perience to  work  on  farm.  Must  be  sober. 
Address  K,    care   Nebraska  Farmer. 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher, 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher, 


purposes,  Stock  is  being  pushed  and 
shipped  as  soon  as  ready;  there  is  much 
moving  of  mules  and  horses  to  market,  and 
prices  are  good.  There  is  some  stock  dis- 
ease on  farms  along  the  river,  and  a  little 
hog  cholera.  This  seems  to  be  the  year  for 
old  people  to  pass  away. — P.  M.  Journey. 

South  Garden  Co.  (Jan.  IS) — We  are  hav- 
ing fair  weather  now,  but  the  recent  radical 
change  has  caused  much  sickness.  Most 
of  the  snow  disappeared  with  a  couple  of 
days'  hard  wind.  A  good  deal  of  ice  has 
been  put  up;  it  is  very  fine,  being  about 
eighteen  inches  thick  on  some  ponds.  A 
good  many  horses  are  being  sold  to  buyers 
in  this  country.  All  are  in  good  shape, 
though  the  range  is  said  to  be  of  poor 
quality  this  year.  Hay  is  good,  however. 
Prices:  Hogs,  $6.45;  corn,  35c  to  40c; 
wheat.  70c:  butterfat,  29c;  butter,  25c; 
eggs.  2  0c. — R.  E.  Swanson. 

Greeley  Co.  (Jan.  15) — The  weather  so 
far  this  year  has  been  wintry— cold  and 
dry.  but  steady,  with  but  very  little  wind. 
Farmers  are  very  busy  shelling  corn,  haul- 
ing  manure,  and  doing  other  odd  jobs  be- 
sides the  extra  winter  chores.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  is  doing  well.  Not  much  corn  or 
grain  is  moving  to  market.  Prices:  Corn. 
36c;  oats,  2Sc;  hogs,  $6.80;  cattle  and 
horses,  high;  butter,  20c;  butterfat,  36c; 
eggs,   18c. — Joseph  Ballweg. 

Gosper  Co.  (Jan.  17) — Clear  and  pleasant 
weather  here,  with  only  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  of  snow  so  far.  Small  grain  seems 
to  be  all  right,  and  corn  is  nearly  husked; 
the  fields  are  being  pastured.  There  Is 
little  stalk  disease  thus  far.  Feeding  cattle 
tnd  attending  sales  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
There  is  plenty  of  feed  for  stock  and  all 
is  doing  well. — Phoebe  Journey. 

Hall  Co.  (Jan.  14) — This  severe  cold 
weather  is  doubtless  good  for  many  things, 
but  all  the  same  it  is  not  to  our  liking. 
A  good  many  have  said  that  unless  we  had 
cold  weather  soon  we  would  have  no  crops. 
Well,  if  that  holds  good  we  probably  have 
another  bumper  crop  a-coming.  The  snow 
has  not  amounted  to  much  here,  luckily, 
else  we  would  have  had  one  of  the  wors-t 
blockades  in  history  with  the  wind  blowing 
as  it  did.  Chickens  are  going  on  strike 
again  since  the  mercury  turned  toward  zero. 
Coal  men,  however,  are  not  complaining 
The  ice  harvest  is  in  full  blast  and  a  fine 
quality  is  being  gathered  in.  The  sugar 
factory  closed  the  first  of  the  year  after 
one  of  the  most  successful  runs  the  factory 
has  ever  made,  though  most  of  the  beet" 
were  shipped  in  from  a  distance. — Fred 
Thomssen. 

Hitchcock  Co.  (Jan.  IS) — A  light  snow 
fell  here  early  in  the  month  which  was  of 
benefit  to  winter  wheat.  Most  of  the 
farmers  have  their  corn  picked  and  the 
gold  mines  piled  up  through  the  country, 
and  this  with  the  big  cribs  makes  things 
look  as  if  Nebraska  is  coming  into  her 
own.  Quite  a  number  are  feeding  cattle, 
and  hogs  are  pretty  plentiful.  Stock  Is 
doing  well.  The  weather  has  been  fine  for 
winter.  Prices:  Corn,  65c:  wheat,  71c; 
barley,  30c:  oats,  35c;  rye.  50c;  hogs, 
$6.70;  chickens,  12c;  butter,  25c;  eggs,  20c. 
— D.  B.  Guthrie. 

Hayes  Co.  (Jan.  14) — We  had  no  storm 
in  December  and  the  weather  was  just 
right  for  corn  gathering.  It  is  about  all 
in  now-,  making  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
bushels.  There  are  but  few  losses  from  the 
cornstalk  disease,  and  all  stock  is  doing 
well;  it  is  being  turned  into  the  sown 
fields.  Hay  is  plentiful;  so  Is  feed  of  all 
kinds.  Sales  are  numerous  and  everything 
is  selling  well. — D.   L.  Christner. 

Jefferson  Co.  (Jan.  IS) — After  the  cold 
spell  the  first  week  in  January  we  are  hav- 
ing nice  weather  again,  though  a  little  dry 
for  winter  wheat.  Stock  is  doing  well  and 
there  is  no  disease  of  any  kind.  Grain 
prices  are  rising.  A  good  many  people 
who  left  Nebraska  three  or  four  years  ago 
and  moving  to  southwestern  Kansas  are 
wishing  they  had  never  made  the  change, 
while  quite  a  few  are  coming  back.  Mar- 
kets: Wheat,  75c:  corn.  40c:  oats,  30c; 
eggs,  18c;  butterfat,  29c;  butter,  20c. — 
D.  A.  Friesen. 

Kimball  Co.  (Jan.  13) — This  is  cold, 
windy  weather,  with  very  little  snow;  22 
degrees  below  was  reported  on  the  6th,  but 
it  is  much  warmer  now  and  looks  like  an 
open  winter.  The  work  is  about  all  cleaned 
up  and  farmers  are  resting  on  their  oars, 
reading  up  on  farm  matters.  Some  build- 
ing is  going  on  when  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, and  ice  is  being  harvested.  All  staple 
groceries  remain  up  except  flour;  the  high 
patent  is  $1.20  per  sack  in  ton  lots.  Butter 
and  eggs  sell  for  25c. — D.  K.  Atkins. 

Laramie  Co.,  W.vo  (Jan.  16) — We  have 
had  some  cold  weather  this  month — the 
coldest  for  several  years,  registering  32 
below  one  night.  But  now  the  snow  is 
melting  and  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  are 
out  on  the  winter  range.  All  stock  is  in 
good  condition,  and  the  ground  is  full  of 
moisture.  Farmers  are  busy  hauling  gram 
to  market,  and  some  are  still  threshing. 
All  reports  indicate  good  yields,  and  every- 
body is  busy,  healthy  and  happy.  Markets: 
Oats,  S6c  per  hundredweight;  wheat,  8*e 
per  bushel;  potatoes.  80c  per  hundredweight; 
eggs.   30c;  butter,   28c. — J.  O.  Lobb. 

East  McPherson  Co.  (Jan.  13) — We  have 
had  some,  real  winter  weather  during  the 
last  ten  days — snow  on  the  2d,  warm  on  the 
d,  cold  on  the  4th,  snow  on  the  5lh,  and 
about  20  below  on  the  6th.  and  continued 
cold  to  the  present  writing.  Cattle  art- 
doing  well  and  there  is  not  much  stalk 
disease,  but  hogs  are  scarce.  Hay  is  plen- 
tiful this  year.  Prices:  Corn.  3.1c;  butter, 
20c;  chickens.  $5  per  dozen;  cows,  $40 
to  $50. — E.   E.  Russel. 

Morrill  Co.  (Jan.  IS) — So  far  we  'have 
had  a  very  open  winter — only  one  week 
when  the  mercury  hung  around  and  below 
zero,  and  very  little  snow  yet.  At  a  sale 
the  other  day  we  observed  that  cattle  were 
till  in  the  top  notch,  young  heifers  bring- 
ing $40  and  up;  ordinary  cows,  $65,  and  a 
good  demand  for  both.  Corn  and  oats  art- 
worth  about  50  cents. — E.  F.  Cheney. 

Kock  Co.  (Jan.  IS) — Four  inches  of  snow 
n  our  total  so  far  this  winter.  The  wheat 
looks  dead,  but  it  may  come  out  after  the 
rains  begin.  Prices  are  not  so  high  as  last 
winter  on  grains,  and  hay  is  cheaper  be- 
cause of  the  mild  and  open  winter,  being 
now  $7  on  track.  Rough  feed  Is  abundant. 
Hogs  are  thrifty  and  seemingly  plentiful. 
-Mrs.   C.  Arter. 

Southwest  Saline  Co.  (Jan.  13) — The  new 
ear  entered  with  fair  weather,  but  it  did 
not  last  long.  We  were  visited  by  a  young 
blizzard  on  the  5th  and  the  snow  continued 
to  fall  for  three  days,  but  without  much 
wind.  The  last  few  days  have  been  cold, 
with  a  clear  sky.    Ice  harvesting  is  In  full 
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blast,  the  thickness  averaging  all  the  way 
from  seven  inches'  earlier  in  the  season  to 
about  ten  inches  at  present.  All  stock  is 
doing  fine  and  not  much  feed  was  required 
until  recently.  A  few  horses  are  being 
sold  and  shipped  out.  also  there  are  still  a 
few  sales.  Markets:  Cattie,  T'o ;  hogs,  $6.80; 
butterfat,  30c;  chickens,  10c;  eggs,  20c. 
— Frank  A.  Vorce. 

Suunders  Co.  (Jan.  16) — This  month 
brought  us'  snow  and  cold  weather,  the 
thermometer  registering  as  low  as  13  be- 
low, but  now  the  snow  has  melted  and  the 
weather  is  fine  again.  Roads  will  be  bad 
for  a  few  days,  however.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  is  doing  well  and  there  is  no  disease 
to  speak  of  among  hogs.  Tf  the  winter 
continues  mild  there  will  be  plenty  of  rough 
feed.  Prices:  Wheat.  80c;  corn,  4  0c; 
oats,  30c;  hogs.  $6.50;  butter,  25c;  eggs, 
20c. — Alex  V.  Carlson. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co  (Jan.  14) — For  the  last 
ten  days  we  have  had  terrific  winds  that 
sent  the  dust  flying  in  roads  and  fields. 
There  has  not  been  a  good  snow  all  fall, 
though  we  had  two  or  three  light  flurries 
the  first  of  December.  A  great  deal  of  hay 
has  been  baled  and  sold,  and  not  much 
more  remains  except  what  will  be  fed  at 
home.  Two  threshing  machines  have  been 
busy  In  these  parts  from  late  August  until 
Christmas. — James  Gregg. 

Washington  Co.  (Jan.  15) — The  weathei 
has  been  very  cold,  with  some  snow,  but 
it  has  warmed  up  now.  Roads  are  In 
somewhat  bad  condition  on  account  of  the 
thaw.  Stock  is  prime.  A  good  many  public 
sales  are  being  held  this  winter.  Not  mucn 
corn  is  being  marketed  so  far.  Prices. 
Wheat,  76c;  corn,  36c;  oats'.  25c:  hogs, 
$6.80;  potatoes.  75c:  butter,  28c;  eggs,  20c. 
— Glen  Wilson. 

South  Webster  Co.  (Jan.  18) — During  the 
severe  cold  of  the  last  three  weeks  fall 
wheat  was  covered  with  four  inches  of 
snow,  and  now  that  it  has  melted  the  wheat 
is  showing  green.  Our  coldest  day  was  the 
8th — 22  below  zero  by  government  record 
Several  other  days  of  zero  weather  fol- 
lowed, but  now  that  the  cold  wave  has 
passed  it  is  quite  pleasant.  Feeders  are 
well  pleased  with  the  progress  of  their  stock 
this  winter.  With  corn  at  40  cents  and 
no  losses  to  speak  of.  feeding  will  surely 
pay  this  year.  Local  markets:  Prairie 
hay,  $8:  alfalfa,  $10;  corn.  40c;  wheat,  76c; 
oats,  50c:  potatoes.  60c:  butterfat.  2Sc; 
hens.    10c. — Charles    P.  Ludlow. 

York  Co.  i. fan.  18) — We  have  had  one 
week  of  cold  weather,  with  some  snow 
which  filled  the  cast  and  -west  roads  and 
stacked  up  behind  the  hedges.  Most  of  it 
is  gone  now.  The  ice  harvest  is  on.  Win- 
ter wheat  seems  to  be  all  right  in  spite 
of  the  dry  weather.  Cattle  are  scarce  and 
high,  ar.d  horses  not  selling  very  rapidly. 
Hay  is  worth  $11;  alfalfa,  $14;  corn,  50c; 
wheat,    74c;    hogs,    $6.50. — Geo.  S.  Cushman. 

OMAHA    TAVKSTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  January  IS,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle      Hogs  Sheep 

This    week    20,212     60,839  49,964 

Last   week    19,708    52,812  52,717 

Same  week  last  year.  21,498    85,769  33,666 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Trade  in  fat  cattle  was 
slumpy  all  the  week,  and  practically  all 
grades  of  beef  steers  were  on  a  lower  basis 
at  the  close.  Buyers  were  especially  in- 
different bidders  on  the  good,  heavy  cattle, 
and  these  at  the  close  of  the  week  were 
20  to  25  cents  lower  than  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  week.  Preference  was  shown 
for  the  light,  handy-weight  stuff,  and  these 
did  not  slump  more  than  10  to  15  cents. 
The  undertone  was  weak.  Closing  quotations: 
Choice  to  prime  beeves.  .......  .  $8.25  @8.75 

Good   to    choice    beeves   7.65@8.15 

Fair   to    good   beeves   7.00@7.60 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings.   7.25@8.25 

Common    to    fair   beeves   6.25  @7. 00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — There  was  no 
urgent  demand  for  this  class  of  stuff  during 
the  week  and  the  trend  was  downward,  the 
close  being  about  10  to  15  cents  lower  than 
the  previous  week's  close.  The  few  loadi 
of  choice  heifers  went  well,  and  the  canners 
were  cared  for  all  right,  but  for  the  ordin- 
ary run  of  butcher  stock  it  was  a  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  trade.  Veal  calves  were 
strong  at  $6  to  $9,  but  bulls,  stags,  etc.. 
were  off  at  the  close.    Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  heifers  '.$6.00@7.10 

Good    to    choice    cows   5.75@6.60 

Fair   to   good    grades   4.60@5.60 

Canners    and    cutters   3.15 @4. 40 

Veal  calves    6.00@9.00 

Bulls,    stags,    etc  ..  .  4.50@6.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Most  of  the  time 
the  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  giving  a 
fairly  healthy  tone  to  the  market.  Prices 
held  strong  for  desirable  offerings  of  every 
weight,  and  values  were  as  high  at  the 
close  as  at  any  time  during  the  season. 
Feeders  are  outbidding  the  killers  on 
warmed-up  stuff.  Inquiry  for  stock  cows 
and   heifers  was  lively.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime   feeders  $7.50@8.25 

Good    to    choice    feeders   8.75@7.25 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.00@6.50 

Common   to  fair  feeders   5.00 @ 5.75 

Stock   cows'   and   heifers  !..  4.75  @  6. r,o 

Hogs 

Tn  comparison  with  the  previous  week 
and  the  week  before  that  the  week's  re- 
ceipts were  liberal,  but  about  25.100  head 
short  of  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  Price* 
at  the  close  of  the  week  were  about  15 
cents  per  hundredweight  higher  than  at  the 
close  of  the  week  ending  January  11.  On 
the  18th  prices  varied  from  $6.85  to  $7.40, 
the  bulk  going  around  $7.25  and  $7.30. 
Following  is  the  market  for  the  first  five 
days  of  the  week: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Jan.  13.  ..  $7.05-20  $6.70-10  $7.00-05  $7.02'4 
Jan.  14...  7.05-25  0. 70-20  7.00-15  7.08% 
Jan.  15...  7.10-25  fi. 80-20  7.00-20  7.10% 
Jan.  16...  7.1  5-30  6.90-25  7.05-25  7.14% 
Jan.  17...  7.25-40  6.95-35  7.20-30  7.25% 
Sheep 

At  the  close  of  the  Week  lambs  .were 
selling  about  25  cents  under  last  week's 
close.  Throughout  the  market  for  sheep 
and  lambs  lacked  breadth  and  snap.  On 
yearlings,  wethers  and  ewes  the  break  was 
not  so  great,  and  good  offerings  sold  Up  to 
the  prices  of  the  week  before.  Closing 
quotations : 

Lambs,   good   to   choice...  $8.50@8.75 

Lambs,    fair    to    good   8.00@8.50 

Yearlings,    litht   7.C5@8.15 

Yearlings',    heavy    7.15(5)7.65 

Wethers,   good   to   choice   5.75@6.25 

Wethers,    fair  to   good   5.50@5.75 

Ewes,    good    to    choice   4.75@5.25 

Kwes,    fair    to    good   4.50(314.75 

Cull    sheep    and    bucks..-..   2.50(5)3.25 


LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

Easily  the  most  important  single  event 
of  the  legislative  week  was  the  preliminary 

kirmishing  over  the  naming  of  the  board 
of  control  for  state  institutions  by  Governor 
Morehead,  his  conference  with  democratic- 
senators  to  learn  whether  they  would  stand 
back  of  the  men  he  would  name,  the  lining 
up  of  republican  senators  to  fight  the  ap- 
pointments   in    case    they    were    not  fully 

atisfied  with  the  republican  member,  and 
finally  the  naming  of  the  chosen  three 
without  the  republican  senators  having 
been  conferred  with  by  the  executive. 
Henry  Gerdes  of  Falls  City  was  given  the 
six-year  term,  ex-Governor  Ashton  C.  Shal- 
lenberger  was  offered  the  four-year  term, 
and  C.  H.  Gregg  of  Kearney  the  two-year 
term.  Mr.  Gregg  is  the  republican  member. 
Mr.  Shallenberger  declined  the  appointment, 
which  leads  to  still  further  complications'. 
These  appointments  when  completed  will 
have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and 
seven  republican  votes  are  required.  It  is 
likely  that  a  lively  skirmish  will  occur. 

Legislative  work  for  the  week  was  brief, 
the  two  houses  holding  only  half-day  ses- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  introducing  bills. 
Standing  committees'  were  named,  and  first 
bills  were  returned  from  the  printer  at  the 
close  of  the  week.  Up  to  this  time  pre- 
liminary work  has  taken  all  attention,  but 
during  the  present  week  the  regular  grind 
will  get  under  way  and  the  play  spell  for 
solons  will  have  ended.  Both  houses  ad- 
journed on  Friday  until  Monday,  this  action 
not  occurring  in  the  house  without  a 
squabble  between  the  members' who  had  to 
remain  in  the  city  and  those  who  could  go 
home  if  no  Saturday  session   were  held. 

The  employes  question  was  raised  iu  tin- 
house  and  is  not  yet  settled.  The  law  pro- 
vides a  maximum  number  of  employes  for 
the  house  of  eighty-two  and  for  the  senate 
forty-five.  The  senate  is  still  within  that 
limit,  but  it  is  not  known  how  the  house 
stands.  Seventy-six  employes  have  been 
announced,  and  the  committee  on  employes 
has  named  others  which  it  is  keeping  to 
itself.  An  effort  was  made  by  Norton  of 
Polk  to  put  the  house  on  record  for  economy 
in  this  matter,  but  the  resolution  was 
tabled  by  a  rather  close  vote.  It  will  be 
brought  up  again' during  the  present  week. 


Appropriation  bills  are  dropping  in  rap- 
idly. The  house  members  in  four  days 
introduced  202  bills  and  the  senate  ninety- 
one  bills,  just  about  twioe  as  many  as  in 
the  same  number  of  days  of  the  1911  ses- 
sion. All  this  haste  is  because  of  the 
shortened  legal  period  for  introduction  of 
bills'.  In  this  number  of  measure-',  about 
one-third  of  the  total  for  the  session,  special 
appropriation  bills  calling  for  more  than 
$800. 0U0  of  the  state's  money  have  been 
Included.  Each  of  the  state  normal  schools 
have  asked  for  new  building's  costing  from 
$65,000  to  $100,000  each.  Fremont  members 
are  again  trying  to  sell  the  private  normal 
school  there  to  the  state,  this  time  for 
$140,000,  as  compared  to  a  price  of  $130.- 
000  asked  two  years  ago.  The  state  fair 
association  is  asking  for  $108,000.  At  this 
rate  more  than  $2,500,000  will  be  asked 
for  in  addition  to  the  regular  maintenance 
billy,  which  total  above  $2,000,000  at  each 
session. 

The  state  fair  association  wants  $100,000 
for  new  building-;  to  house  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  exhibits  and  the  manu- 
factures exhibits.  These  exhibits  are  now 
housed  in  three  antiquated  wooden  structures' 
which  are  regular  fire  traps  as  well  as 
being  unsightly.  It  asks  also  $8,000  with 
which  to  purchase  ground  to  the  east  of  the 
present  grounds,  the  thirty  acres  now 
owned  being  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  growing  institution.  Two  years  ago 
the  state  fair  asked  for  $100,000  for  a  steel 
grandstand,  and  it  was  with  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  it  secured  $35,000  for  this  Purpose. 

Two  bills  call  for  amendments  to  the 
ticklish  Slocumb  liquor  law.  One  would 
allow  saloons  within  two  miles  of  military 
posts,  new  prohibited  by  law.  This  is  for 
the  benefit  of  Ft.  Crook  in  Sarpy  county. 
Another  would  limit  the  number  of  saloons 
in  any  city  and  town  to  one  for  each  1,000 
people  or  major  fraction  thereof.  This  latter 
measure  would  reduce  the  total  number  of 
saloons  in  the  state  by  about  50  per  cent. 


Amendments  to  the  game  laws,  which 
always  stir  up  great  debate,  have  come  in 
numerously.  One  bill  would  require  n© 
license  for  fishing.  Another  would  not  re- 
quire a  license  for  either  hunting  or  fishing 
within  the  county  in  which  a  person  lives. 
Still  another  measure  would  close  the  season 
of  prairie  chickens  and  quail.  Two  years 
ago  the  season  on  quail  was  opened  for 
fifteen  days  on  the  ground  that  most  quail 
freeze  to  death  in  the  rigorous  winters 
of   this   latitude  anyway. 


As  usual  various  associations  of  county 
officials  have  presented  their  bills  asking 
for  rearrangement  of  salaries,  and  inci- 
dentally raising  most  of  them.  Those 
which  have  already  appeared  concern 
county  clerks,  county  judges,  county  treas- 
urers and  county  attorneys.  The  latter  are 
given  salary  boosts  varying  from  $41)  to 
$400  per  year.  Deputies  are  provided  for 
in  several  counties  which  do  not  have 
them  now.  County  attorneys  are  pro- 
vided for  in  som'e  sand  hill  counties  not 
now   allowed  such  an  official. 


To  make  cost  of  stallion  service  a  lien  on 
the  dam  as  well  as  on  the  foal;  giving 
counties  the  option  of  levying  a  two-mill 
tax  or  of  bonding  up  to  2%  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing county  telephone  systems;  pro- 
viding that  telephone  systems  within 
counties  shall'  not  be  allowed  to  merge;  to 
give  judges  and  clerks  of  election  outside 
of  cities  35  cents  per  hour  in  place  of  $2 
per  day;  to  reduce  the  width  of  public 
highways  to  forty-four  feet  and  to  provide 
that  telephone  poles  shall  be  placed  on  the 
property  line  in  place  of  six  feet  inside  the 
road;  allowing  a  maximum  school  levy  of 
35  mills  in  place  of  25  mills,  a  provision 
now  aeoorded  cities;  refusing  to  voters  the 
aid  of  election  judges  in  marking  ballots 
on  the  score  that  the  voter  cannot  read  the 
English  language:  taxing  county  peddlers 
out  df  existence  by  levying  from  $100  to 
$300  per  annum  by  each  county  in  which 
such  peddlers  may  wish  to  operate.  The 
last  named  measure  is  backed  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  retail  dealers,  who  declare  that 
since  they  pay  taxes  and  have  an  invest- 
ment it  is  not  right  that  peddlers  shall 
go  among  farmers  and  sell  them  groceries 
and  other  materials. 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  Ne- 
braska federatiea  of  retailers  are 
objectiHg  because  certain  wholesale 
houses  have  been  careless  about 
publishing  their  wholesale  prices  so 
that  those  not  entitled  to  the  informa- 
tion get  hold  of  it.  The  retailers  claim 
it  hurts  their  business  to  have  custo- 
mers know  what  their  profits  are. 


Nothing  that  will  make  humus  in 
the  soil  ought  to  be  burned. 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Eclipse  Engines 


Two  Sizes  i 


Furnished  With  or 
Without  Pump  Jack 


A  pint  of  gasoline  will  run 
the  No.  1  Eclipse  engine  an 
hour  and  pump  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  against  80 
foot  head.  Adapted  to  run- 
ning cream  separators, 
churns,  corn  shellers,  grind- 
stones, ice  cream  freezers,  etc. 

Handy  Reliable 
Low  Priced 

As  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  practical, 
powerful  engine. 
Manufactured  in 
our  immense  fac- 
tory on  the  latest 
automatic  machines. 
Large,  dust-proof 
bearings.  Thorough 
lubrication.  All  like 
parts  absolutely  interchangeable.  Starts 
easily  at  any  time.  No  danger  from  freezing. 

No.  2  Eclipse  Engine  is  twice  as  powerful 
as  No.  1.  Recommended  for  deep  well  pump- 
ing, wood  sawing,  feed-grinding,  etc.  State 
quantity  of  water  desired  in  '4  hours  and 
we  will  send  catalog  No.  FB  896 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Kansas  City     Omaha  Chicago 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  hater 
Systems,  Electric  tight  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders 


Other    hills    of    interest    to    faimers  are: 


Land  Value  More  Than  Doubled 

WHEN  Mr.  Honeycutt  of  Lee  County,  Illinois, 
bought  a  run  down  400-acre  farm  about  three  years 
ago,  some  of  his  neighbors  thought  he  had  made  a 
bad  bargain. 

After  three  years'  soil  treatment  by  scientific  methods,  he  raised 
more  than  eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on  land  that  produced  less 
than  thirty  bushels  the  first  year  he  farmed  it. 

At  forty  cents  a  bushel,  that  figures  about  $42.00  an  acre,  not  less 
than  $14.00  of  which  is  clear  profit,  representing  7  per  cent  on  a  valua- 
tion of  $200  an  acre.  Mr.  Honeycutt  paid  less  than  half  that  price  for 
his  land,  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  in  the  state.  In  all 
probability  it  is  not  aa  good  as  the  land  }?ou  are  farming.  His  success  is 
due  entirely  to  his  up-to-date,  common-sense  methods  of  stock  feeding 
and  soil  fertilizing.  You  can  do  as  well  or  better  than  he  has  done, 
when  you  begin  to  supply  your  soil  with  the  kind  and  Quantity  of 
fertilizer  it  needs,  and  spread  manure  evenly  with  an 

I H  C  Manure  Spreader 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders  are  made  in  various  styles  and  sizes  to 
meet  any  and  all  conditions.  There  are  low  machines  and  high;  steel 
frames,  and  wood;  wide,  medium  and  narrow  machines,  all  of  guaran- 
teed capacity;  return  and  endless  aprons;  in  short,  a  spreader  built  to 
meet  your  conditions  and  made  to  spread  manure,  straw,  lime,  or 
ashes  as  required.  • 

I  H  C  Spreaders  will  spread  manure  evenly  on  the  level,  going  up 
hill,  or  down.  The  wheel  rims  are  wide  and  are  equipped  with 
Z-shaped  lugs,  which  provide  ample  tractive  power  without  jarring 
the  machines  excessively.  The  apron  moves  on  large  rollers.  The 
beater  drive  is  positive,  but  the  chain  wears  only  one  side. 
The  I  H  C  dealer  will  show  you  the  most  effective  machine  for 
your  work.  Ask  to  see  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader.  You  can 
get  catalogues  from  him,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


Chicago 


(Incorporated) 


USA 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  as  carefully 
as  you  do  every  other  part  of  the  paper. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


GALLOWAY  LEADS  AGAIN! 


Get 
My  Book 
and 

Learn  All 
The  Facts 


That  big  1913  engine  book  of  mine  has  simply  astounded  high-priced  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  We  gained  another  lap  on  them  in  high  quality  and  low  price  on  the  race  track  of 
the  farm  implement  industry.  My  New  1913  Model  Gasoline  Engine  is  better  than  the  best 
of  them  all.  Runs  the  biggest  job  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  for  gasoline— has  no  complicated 

parts — anybody  can  start  it— more  sub- 
stantially built,  reliable,  durable— and 
with  all  its  superiorities,  sells  at  a  price 
$50  to  $300  lower  than  any 
other  engine  of  equal  quality. 
My  Big  Book  tells  you  the  right  price  to  pay  and  how  to  buy  an  engine  on  30  to  90  days' 
free  trial.  Write  for  it.  It  means  $50  to  $300  in  the  bank  for  you  and  a  new  and  steady 
customer  for  me.  Don't  forget— send  for  Book  and  Special  1913  Proposition  and  Prices  NOW. 
WM.  CALLOWAY,  President 
THE  WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  COMPANY,  405DBCalloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

REMEMBER — We  carry  stocks  of  all  our  machines  at  Chicago.  Kansas  City, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^j^ajot^^t^^aj^^^^^^^^^r^^^^^^^^^b^D^m^^^^^^^ 


YOU  CAN'T  BEAT  IT  FOR 
PRICE  OR    FOR  QUALITY 


SAVE  $50  TO  $300 
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YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  HARNESS!! 


BUY  CLEAN  CLIPPER 

the     harness     with  the 

DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 

In  making  your  pur- 
chases of  Harness,  Col- 
lars, Whips,  etc..  get 
what  the  Pride  demands. 

Oak  Tanned  Harness 
Leather 

Quality   in   every  piece. 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Clean  Clipper 
Guarantee  Tagged  Har- 
ness.    You  cannot  buy 

BETTER  HARNESS 


These  Harness  are  manufactured  for  us  from  our  own 
designs  and  specifications  by  Konantz,  Gavcr  Co.  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  They  guarantee  it.  We  guarantee  it. 
A  Double  Guarantee  to  you  on  Clean  Clipper  Harness. 

It  must  be  satisfactory  and  you  are  the  judge. 

WRIGHT  &  WILHELMY  COMPANY 

OMAHA 

Every  buyer  has  the  right  to  know  the  maker's  name. 


A  mistake  occurs  in  the  date 
of  A.  J.  DUERR'S  ad.  It 
should  read  JANUARY  28, 
instead  of  January  29. 


SMITH  &  SONS 

Usual  High  Class  Lot  of  Nebraska  Type 


POLAND  CHINA 

—BRED  SOWS— 

TO  BE  SOLI)  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR  CADAMS,  AND  EIGHT  MILES 

NORTHEAST  OF 

Superior,  Nebr.,  Tuesday,  Feb'y  4 

35  uniform,  growthy  gilts,  5  fall  yearlings,  3  tried  sows,  and 
2  extra  choice  fall  pigs  representing  the  great  sires,  Smith's 
Big  Hadley,  Jumbo  Junior,  Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model 

UNIFORM,  GROWTHY  POLAND  GILTS 

ALBERT  SMITH  &  SONS.  SUPERIOR,  NEBRASKA,  have  a  valuable  sur- 
prise in  store  for  the  prospective  Poland  China  bred  sow  purchaser.  We  have 
referred  on  previous  occasions  to  the  commendable  qualities  of  this  herd,  and 
wish  to  place  special  stress  upon  the  thirty-five  head  of  gilts  in  this  sale.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  for  their  ages  they  are  exceptionally  growthy  and  very  uniform 
In  that  type  that  promises  satisfactory  returns  from  a  brood  and  market  stand- 
point. The  "doing"  qualities  of  this  lot  of  gilts  has  been  very  forcefully  brought 
to  our  attention  in  the  past  four  or  five  months  because  during  the  summer 
when  pasture  was  short  and  the  grain  supply  limited  they  were  only  an  average 
lot.  but  for  the  last  sixty  days  have  responded  to  feed  in  a  way  that  illustrates 
their  value.  They  are  big.  and  because  of  the  way  they  have  been  grown  will 
get  bigger  and  better  with  good  care.  There  is  scarcely  a  choice  that  could  be 
depended  upon  to  be  better  than  another.  The  three  tried  sows  are  QUEEN 
VICTORIA,  a  litter  sister  to  Big  Victor,  bred  for  early  litter  to  JUMBO.  JR..  and 
consigned  to  this  sale  as  an  attraction;  TWIN,  a  sow  from  which  Smith  &  Sons- 
have  sold  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  pigs,  and  the  dam  of  four  good  gilts  in 
this  sale:  and  WHITE  EAR.  a  valuable  sow  that  is  being  sold  because  she  far- 
rows later  than  the  sows  being  retained  In  this  herd.  The  two  fall  boars  are 
outstanding,  but  will  of  course  be  picked  up  at  a  bargain.  Our  readers  are 
already  familiar  with  SMITH  S  BIG  HADLEY  and  JUMBO.  JR..  both  of  which 
have  established  good  rating  for  themselves.  MOGUL'S  MODEL  Is  sure  to  make 
a  valuable  cross  with  Hadley  and  Jumbo  sows,  and  Mr.  Smith  s  .ludgment  in 
selecting  this  veteran  sire  as  the  probable  best  choice  that  he  could  make  Is 
commended  by  such  well  posted  breeders  as  Tom  Shattuck.  Smith  &  Sons  will 
also  sell  four  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  heifer  calves,  and  a  very  growthy  and 
good  Shorthorn  bull  calf.  A  catalog  of  this  sale  is  of  interest  to  parties  In  the 
market  for  good  stock.  Send  for  one.  Send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Smith 
&  Sons.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 


COL.  JOHN  BRENNAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


CHOLERA  SERUM  CONSIDERATION 

Many  farmers  in  this  community 
are  losing  a  large  number  of  their 
hogs,  and  many  have  had  them  vac- 
cinated, which  has  and  does  cost  $1.25 
per  head  for  large  animals,  and  GO 
cents  for  the  pigs.  Great  numbers 
of  the  hcgs  die  after  the  vaccinating. 
We  have  lost  about  ninety  head,  and 
that  too  after  being  vaccinated;  how- 
ever, some  showed  symptoms  of  sick- 
ness before  the  vaccinating.  What  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  That  it 
costs  the  Nebraska  farmer  ten  times 
as  much  to  get  the  vaccinating  don~ 
as  it  does  the  Michigan  farmer,  eight 
times  as  much  as  it  does  in  Illinois, 
and  five  times  as  much  as  it  does  in 
Iowa.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  reason 
for  this  condition?  My  statement  I 
here  make  is  from  what  I  learn  from 
inquiry  from  those  that  say  thev 
know  the  fact  as  to  the  cost. — C.  U. 
Cook,  Washington  Co. 

Your  correspondent  has  been  get- 
ting information  that  is  anything  but 
reliable,  yet  as  there  are  a  great  manv 
hog  raisers  that  have  in  some  wav 
obtained  information  regarding  hog 
cholera  serum  that  is  just  as  far  from 
the  truth  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
this  inquiry. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  sav  that 
serum  is  not  a  cure  but  a  preventive 
of  hog  cholera.  This  means  that  it 
should  not  be  given  to  a  sick  hoe 
Where  cholera  has  existed  in  a  herd 
for  a  week  or  more  it  will  often  be 
found  that,  although  not  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  hogs  seem  affected 
yet  when  temperatures  are  taken  75 
per  cent,  or  even  more,  may  show 
from  106  to  108  degrees.  A  hog  in- 
fected with  cholera  will  have  a  high 
temperature  for  from  two  to  five  days 
before  it  shows  ony  signs  of  being 
sick,  and  during  this  time  will  be 
looking  for  its  feed  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances be  perfectly  well. 

Serum  to  such  a  hog  is  of  doubtful 
benefit,  and  if  given  at  all  the  dose 
should  be  doubled.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  giving  of  serum  to  an  infected 
herd  of  more  importance  than  the 
taking  of  temperatures,  yet  many  do 
not  do  it  on  account  of  the  extra 
trouble.  Serum  given  in  a  herd 
where  there  are  a  great  many  with 
high  temperatures  will  apparently 
increase  the  death  rate  for  a  few 
days.  Handling  these  hogs  without 
giving  serum  would  have  the  same 
effect. 

Illustrative  of  the  importance  of 
taking  temperatures,  in  one  herd  of 
165  hogs  that  the  writer  saw  during 
the  past  summer,  where  only  about 
5  per  cent  were  visibly  sick,  only 
twenty-five  had  a  temperature  below 
104.  In  another  herd,  where  the  sick 
had  been  separated  from  the  well,  out 
of  twenty-seven  shoats  supposed  to  be 
well,  nineteen  showed  high  temper- 
atures. Had  the  owners  of  these  two 
herds  procured  serum  and  given 
it  to  the  hogs  that  were  to  all  ap- 
pearances in  perfectly  good  health, 
they  would  have  been  disappointed 
and  honestly  so. 

The  owner  of  the  last  mentioned 
herd  reported  that  for  four  or  five 
days  it  looked  as  if  the  serum  was 
going  to  put  him  out  of  the  hog  busi- 
ness; then  the  deaths  suddenly 
stopped.  In  this  herd  only  two 
animals  that  had  a  normal  temper- 
ature were  lost,  while  of  the  nineteen 
shoats  showing  a  high  temperature 
only  eight  recovered.  These  were 
given  heavy  doses.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  we  gave  ser  mi  to  thirteen 
shoats,  all  of  which  showed  temper- 
atures above  106,  and  had  three  re- 
cover. These  were  all  given  large 
doses. 

Results  Not  Uniform 

Some  results  are  obtained  with 
serum  that  cannot  always  be  ac- 
counted for.  One  man  reports  having 
serum  given  his  herd  by  the  simul- 
taneous method  and  in  twenty  hours 
had  six  dead,  and  inside  of  forty-eight 
hours  had  lost  thirty-six.  Commer- 
cial serum  was  used  here,  but  it  might 
have  happened  with  any  state  serum. 
The  writer  some  time  since  gave  the 
double  simultaneous  method  to  a  car- 
load of  hogs  purchased  at  South 
Omaha  for  serum  production,  and  also 
forty-one  pure  bred  sows  belonging 
to  the  animal  husbandry  department 
of  the  experiment  station,  without  any 
loss.  Some  of  the  same  serum  used 
in  this  work  was  sent  to  an  outbreak 
in  a  pure  bred  herd,  and  about  one- 
third  died  of  blood  poison. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  report  we  gave 
the  same  lot  of  serum  to  four  shoats 
with  virulent  cholera  blood.  These 
shoats  never  missed  a  feed  while  two 
shoats  that  at  the  same  time  received 


cholera  blood  only,  sickened  in  seven 
days  and  were  killed  as  virus  pigs. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the 
results  obtained  in  the  pure  bred 
herd  mentioned.  There  are  so  many 
ways  that  infection  may  be  carried 
in  this  work  that  it  would  be  simplv 
guessing  to  attempt  to  say  how  it 
happened  in  any  particular  instance. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  the  serum 
sent  out  from  this  plant  is  all  tested 
by  the  simultaneous  method  in  the 
smallest  dose  recommended  for  the 
serum-alone  method;  that  is,  it  goes 
against  virulent  cholera  blood  in  a 
smaller  dose  than  is  recommended 
in  the  field.  This  is  all  any  serum 
is  expected  to  do. 

There  is  one  phase  of  hog  cholera 
upon  which  all  producers  of  serum 
are  not  agreed,  and  that  is  whether 
all  contagious  and  rapidlv  fatal  dis- 
eases of  swine  can  he  classed  under 
the  head  of  hog  cholera,  with  differ- 
ent manifestations,  or  have  we  a  dis- 
ease which  is  known  as  swine  plague 
or  infectious  pneumonia  agains;  <>  hich 
serum  is  powerless?  At  a  meeting  of 
American  livestock  sanitary  bo""'s 
held  in  Chicago  the  first  w< 
December  two  of  the  best  kX 
veterinarians  in  the  country,  one  of 
which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
largest  state  serum  plants,  both  stated 
very  strongly  that  there  were  two 
distinct  diseases,  one  of  which  did 
not  respond  to  serum. 

Other  veterinarians  engaged  in 
serum  production  were  equally  em- 
phatic in  saying  that  swine  plague 
and  infectious  pneumonia  were  but 
the  lung  complications  of  hog  cholera. 
One  Nebraska  veterinarian  who  has 
probably  used  as  much  serum  as  anv 
man  in  the  state  says  he  has  found 
herds  affected  by  what  he  terms 
swine  plague,  where  serum  that  would 
protect  hogs  against  typical  cholera, 
failed  entirely.  The  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  serum  pro- 
duction are  of  the  opinion  ^t  what 
is  called  swine  plague  is  hog 
cholera  with  the  lesions  in 
the  lungs. 

Cost  of  Serum 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  serum 
in  the  states  mentioned  by  your  cor- 
respondent, I  will  say  that  the  price 
of  state  serum  in  Michigan  is  the 
same  as  Nebraska,  2  cents  per  cubic 
centimeter,  and  it  is  sold  directly  to 
the  farmer  as  in  Nebraska.  Illinois 
furnishes  serum  free,  but  all  admin- 
istration is  through  the  board  of 
livestock  commissioners.  This  re- 
ouires  a  very  large  state  appropria- 
tion. Iowa  has  a  very  small  appro- 
priation with  an  impossible  r0viso 
as  to  price  of  serum,  so  thcxc  prac- 
tically all  of  the  serum  used  in  that 
ftate  is  either  commercial  or  obtained 
from  neighboring  state  plants. 

As  serum  is  a  preventive  and  not  a 
cure  for  hog  cholera  it  should  be  used 
more  to  immunize  the  breeding  herd. 
If  it  is  thought  that  there  is  too  much 
risk  in  the  simultaneous  method  for 
a  valuable  pure  bred  herd,  the  double 
simultaneous  can  be  used.  This  con- 
sists in  giving  twenty-five  cubic  centi- 
meter of  serum  per  100  pounds  and 
then  in  a  week  or  ten  days  giving 
forty  cubic  centimeter  per  100  pounds 
and  at  the  same  time  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  virulent  cholera  blood.  rfThe 
loss  should  be  small  and  the  incrAsed 
cost  might  be  considered  as  cheap 
insurance. 

Pigs  from  immune  sows  can  be 
given  the  simultaneous  method  at 
weaning  time,  making  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  herd  immune  not  a  large 
burden.  The  risk  in  using  the  simul- 
taneous method  on  pigs  from  immune 
sows  is  considerably  less  than  from 
those  not  immune,  on  account  of  their 
greater  resistance  to  the  disease. 

J.  H.  GAIN. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


The  surface  of  the  land  in  the 
United  States  is  being  lowered  b" 
washing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  in< 
in  760  years,  according  to  estimates 
made  by  the  United  States  geological 
survey.  This  seems  trivial  when 
spread  out  over  the  country  as  a 
whole,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  is  tre- 
mendous. Over  270,000,000  tons  of 
dissolved  matter  and  513,000.000  of 
mineral  carried  in  suspension  are 
dumped  by  drainage  waters  from  our 
rivers  into  the  ocean  every  year.  This 
total  of  783,000,000  tons  represents 
more  than  610,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
surface  soil. 


Plenty  of  bedding  makes  the  live- 
stock comfortable  and  happy  and  ab- 
sorbs the  liquid  manure.  This  is  the 
way  to  dispose  of  the  strawstacks. 
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Sandall-Burke  Combination  Sale 

 :  Of   =  = 

Shorthorn  Cattlo 

Jacks,  Jennetts,  Horses 
and  Mules 

I     BE  HELD  AT  THE  C.  M.  SANDALL  FARM  ONE  MILE  NORTH 
AND  FOUR  MILES  WEST  OF 

fork,  Nebr.,  Thursday,  Feb'y  6,  '  1 3 

FORTY  HEAD  OF  CATTLE,  consigned  from  the  herd  of  Fred 
Sandall,  twenty-five  of  which  are  registered  Shorthorn  cattle.  Mr. 
Sandall  has  a  very  choice  herd,  founded  from  selections  of  some 
of  the  best  herds  in  Nebraska.  He  consigns  twenty  head  of  cows 
and  heifers  of  producing  ages  and  good  breeders,  mostly  by  BARON 
JOKER  265024  and  bred  to  ORANGE  PRINCE  340661.  Also  five  choice 
bulls  of  serviceable  ages  by  ORANGE  PRINCE  340661.  This  is  a 
choice  and  useful  lot  of  pure  bred  Shorthorn  cattle,  a  practical  sort 
for  either  breeder  or  farmer.  He  also  consigns  fifteen  head  of  good, 
big  cows  of  well  graded  stock. 

MR.  FRANK  BURKE  consigns  three  jacks  and  two  jennets.  One 
jack,  eight  years  old,  a  good  breeder;  one  yearling  jack,  an  extra  good 
one,  and  one  five  months  old  jack.  Two  jennets,  both  good.  These 
animals  are  of  the  mammoth  strain  of  the  big  type.  Also  twenty-six 
head  of  work  horses  and  mules,  from  the  ages  of  two  to  nine  years, 
and  weighing  from  1,100  to  1,600  pounds. 

Fred  Sandall 
Frank  Burke 

Col.  A.  W.  Thompson,  Auctioneer 


G.  H.  Murray's  Annual  Bred  Sow 
Sale  of  Immune 

Chester  Whites 

To  be  Held  at  the  Farm  near 

Friend,  Neb.,  Friday,  Feb'y  7,  1913 

40  head,  mostly  young  and  useful  stuff,  sired  by 
U.  S.  and  O.  K's  Offender,  and  bred  to  Fairmont  Chief, 
U.  S.  and  Nebraska  Chief.  There  will  be  10  tried 
sows  and  the  balance  principally  fall  sows.  A  few 
spring  gilts.  This  offering  passed  through  the  disease 
early  in  the  fall,  and  is  in  a  thrifty,  growthy  condition, 
Mr.  Murray  has  shipped  hogs  from  his  well  known 
herd  to  practically  all  the  states  in  the  corn  belt,  and 
has  built  up  a  good  business  by  shipping  good  stock  at 
reasonable  prices.  This  is  one  of  the  few  sales  of  this 
good  breed  of  swine  to  be  held  in  Nebraska  this  win- 
ter, and  should  be  well  patronized.  Catalog  of  this  sale 
can  be  had  upon  application,  and  parties  who  cannot 
attend  and  desire  to  buy  on  mail  order  may  send  bids 
to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Murray.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address 

Charles  H.  Murray      Friend,  Neb. 

Col.  Walter  J.  Thompson,  Auct.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


H.  B.  Taylor's  Bred  Sow  Sale 

Of  Big  — - 

Poland  Chinas 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  THREE  MILES  EAST  OF 

Farnam,  Neb.,  Thursday,  February  6 


FORTY  HEAD,  mostly  fall  yearlings,  and  tried  sows,  with  a  few 
early  spring  gilts  got  by  such .  boars  as  WONDER  LONG  by  Long 
Wonder,  FARNAM  HADLEY  by  Hadley  Gold  Dust,  and  COTNER  BOY 
by  On  The  Prospect.  The  sows  are  bred  to  COTNER  BOY  and  TOM'S 
SENSATION  for  March  and  April  farrow.  COTNER  BOY  is  by  the 
herd  boar  owned  by  the  University  Farm  at  Lincoln  and  took  first  and 
sweepstakes  in  1911  at  the  Lancaster  County  Show  and  sixth  place  in 
the  State  Show.  These  winnings  were  made  without  extra  fitting.  He 
landed  good  in  the  show  ring  because  he  is  one  of  the  good,  big 
Nebraska  kind.  TOM'S  SENSATION  was  selected  by  .Mr.  Taylor  as 
one  of  D.  C.  Lonergan's  best  pigs,  and  is  got  by  the  celebrated  BIG 
TOM.  He  is  the  growthiest  pig  ever  brought  to  that  section  of  the 
state,  and  would  size  up  with  many  boars  six  to  twelve  months  older 
than  he.  This  offering  is  in  the  best  of  condition,  having  had  the 
run  of  a  large  field  of  green  wheat  all  winter,  and  promises  results 
at  farrowing  time  that  are  more  favorable  than  can  be  had  from 
heavy  feeding  in  close  quarters. 

Send  for  catalog  of  this  sale,  and  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of 
Mr.  Taylor.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

H.  B.  Taylor,  Farnam,  Nebraska 

COL.  Z.  S.  BRANSON,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son's  Sale  of 

BIG,  THRIFTY 

POLAND  CHINA 

BRED  GILTS 

TO  BE  HELD  IN 

Minden,  Nebr.,  Saturday,  Feb'y  8 


40  head,  representing  principally  the  Great  Gold  Medal  by 
Bold  Metal  by  Bell  Metal 

A  GROWTHY  BUNCH  OF  GILTS 

MESSRS.  NASH  &  SON'S  offering  of  forty  head  of  Poland  China 
bred  sows,  principally  gilts,  should  attract  the  attention  of  breeders 
and  farmers.  Mr.  Nash  is  well  equipped  with  the  proper  foundation 
material  and  good  quarters  for  raising  hogs,  and  has  grown  out  a  lot 
of  gilts  for  this  sale  that  should  be  appreciated.  Mr.  Nash  is  thorough 
in  his  methods  and  has  demonstrated  unusual  ability  in  fitting  up  a 
sale  offering.  This  offering  is  largely  sired  by  GOLD  MEDAL,  a  big- 
type  boar  that  has  already  made  a  good  showing  as  a  sire,  and  the 
gilts  by  him  in  this  sale  will  be  found  among  the  best  of  the  season's 
sales.  Parties  who  attended  Mr.  Nash's  sale  last  fall  will  remember 
what  a  fine  lot  of  big,  growthy,  heavy-boned  boars  passed  through 
the  sale  ring.  These  gilts  are  of  the  same  character  and  are,  to  our 
notion,  a  bit  better  than  the  boars  were;  in  fact,  Mr.  Nash  says  that 
the  gilts  had  always  grown  a  little  faster  than  the  boars.  The  offer- 
ing also  contains  a  very  liberal  representation  of  Mouw  breeding 
through  CHIEF  WONDER  dams  and  of  the  EXPANSION  breeding 
through  WHAT'S  EX  and  BELL  METAL,  and  also  of  the  HADLEY 
breeding.  There  will  be  a  few  choice  gilts  by  WADE'S  JUMBO,  MO- 
MENTUM and  I  AM  BIG  TOO.  The  offering  is  bred  to  GOLD  MEDAL 
and  a  son  of  WADE'S  JUMBO.  The  WADE'S  JUMBO  cross  on  GOLD 
MEDAL  and  CHIEF  WONDER  breeding  should  be  valuable.  Parties 
interested  in  this  sale  should  send  for  catalog.  Bids  may  be  sent 
to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Nash. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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Run  Your  Binder  vv.tia  a 

Cushman  Engine 

Only  two  horses  required  —smooth,  even 
running — no  failures  to  bind— 
work   goes  right 
along. 


Horses  Simply  Draw  Machine 

The  engine  does  all  the  work  of  operating.  4  h.p. 
Weitht  under  200  His.   Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  easily. 
Automatic  throttle  governor  measures  out  fuel 
according  to  work.   The  original  binder  engine 
and  more  in  use  than  all  others  combined.  Detach 
and  use  for  all-purpose  farm  power  Easy  to  handle, 
fits  in  anywhere.   We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p. 
engines  with  same  h:trh  eJficiency  —  engines  for 
all  heavy  duty.   Write  for  free  catalogue. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS. 
2036  N  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


farm  Cushman 

Jhe  Original  Binder  Engine 


JACKS 


AT  PRIVATE 
SALE 


Tf  you  want  a  good  jack,  come  to  one 
of  the  oldest  jack  barm  in  the  state, 
where  you  will  find  large,  big-boned  black 
fellows  that  will  do  your  country  good 
at   a  price  you  can  afford. 

O.   M.   SCOTT  Konle  2  KEA,  MO. 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

The  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  K.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

Twelve    Husky    Hereford  Bulls 

G.  G.  Clement,  Ord.  Nebraska,  advertises 
twelve  husky  Hereford  bulls  from  eight  to 
fifteen  months  old  for  sale.  Mr.  Clement 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  breeders  of  Hereford 
cattle  In  the  state  and  because  of  his 
aggressiveness  and  progressivenes*  in  build- 
ing up  his  herd  along  modern  lines'  he  has 
established  a  business  of  satisfactory  pro- 
portions and  sold  a  class  of  Hereford  cattle 
that  have  met  with  the  absolute  approval 
of  his  patrons.  These  bulls  are  an  abso- 
lutely choice,  modern-type  lot.  representing 
the  most  popular  blood  lines  through  the 
celebrated  show  and  breeding  bulls- — Fast 
Freight,  Sensation  and  Beau  Donald  128th. 
Courteous  and  honorable  treatment  by  Mr. 
Clement  and  an  honest  value  are  a  few  of 
the  commendable  points  with  which  a  buyer 
from  this  herd  will  come  in  contact.  Write 
him  for  prices  and  descriptions,  and  kindly 
mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Twenty  Dtiroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows  Privately 

Con  McCarthy,  York,  Nebraska,  is  adver- 
tising his  surplus'  of  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows 
for  <jale  at  private  treaty.  This  announce- 
ment should  be  of  interest  to  parties  who 
find  it  convenient  to  buy  privately,  beoause 
it  gives  an  opportunity  for  buying  from  a 
breeder  who  is  reliably  established  in  the 
business  and  who  will  make  reasonable 
prices  on  a  class  of  sows  that  h^ve  value 
in  excess  of  the  price  asked  and  whose 
value  is  represented  by  prize  winning  blood 
lines,  prolific  families,  and  choice  indi- 
viduality. From  the  following  information 
<  Mncerning  their  breeding  our  readers  will 
note  that  the  bred  sows  offered  for  sale  by 
Mr.  McCarthy  have  an  unusual  lot  of  prize 
connections.  They  are  bred  to  the  first 
prize  Crimson  Wonder  4th  and  Model 
F'rince.  They  are  mostly  sired  by  Crimson 
clipper,  one  of  the  choice  breeding  sons  of 


PEBCHERON 

Horse  Sale 
January  30 


FIVE  STALLIONS  WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION  CARRYING!  THE 
BLOOD  OF  CALYPSO 

As  many  of  our  mares  are  of  nearly  the  same  breeding,  we  will 
sell  the  two  stallions  that  have  been  at  the  head  of  our  pure  bred  herd. 

SALVADOR  No.  51340  by  Calypso,  dam  by  Auburt  by  the  famous 
show  horse  Gilbert.  Dark  brown,  6  years  old,  weight  2,000  pounds. 
State  license  No.  627.  This  stallion  topped  McMillan's  February 
sale  of  1909  when  a  two-year-old,  won  second  at  Nebraska  State 
Fair  when  4  years  old,  and  one  of  his  colts  defeated  the  get  of  Car- 
not  at  Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1911. 

FREDERICK  57707  by  Calypso,  his  dam  being  Sadie,  the  dam  and 
grand-dam  of  so  many  of  McMillan's  International,  winners.  He 
is  a  black,  5  years  old,  weighing  1,900  pounds.  State  license  No.  626. 
One  of  his  colts  also  won  first  at  Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1910. 

EDWARD  79630.  Coming  three  years  old,  black,  weight  1,700 
pounds.  State  license  No.  638.  Sire,  Frederick.  This  colt  will 
easily  make  a  ton  horse.  Excellent  breeding  with  extremely  heavy 
bone. 

YANKO  No.  (6905)  1915.  German  Hanovarian  Coach  stalliem, 
weight  1,600  pounds.  State  license  No.  2627.  Bay.  A  fine  horse 
and  good  breeder. 

The  above  stallions  have  been  pronounced  sound  by  the  State 
Inspection  Board. 

Two  black,  very  high  grade,  coming  three  year  old  Percheron 
stallions.    Weight,  1,700  pounds. 

Twenty-three  head  of  grade  work  mares  and  geldings  from  3  to 
6  years  old,  and  nine  head  of  2-year-olds.    Thirty-eight  bead  in  all. 

Sale  at  one  o'clock,  JANUARY  30,  at  our  farm  one  mile  west  of 
BOONE,  NEBRASKA. 

7.  0.  BOWMAN  &  SONS 


PERCHERONS  of  this  Type  and 
BELGIANS  and  SHIRES  ALSO 

Of  the  very  highest  order  are  the  only  kind  imported  by 
Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son.  The  Custom  House  records  show  that 
we  import  the  most  valuable  horses  that  come  to  the  west. 
Former  buyers  our  best  reference.  We  sell  these  horses  at 
the  prices  ordinarily  asked  for  inferior  ones.  We  are  natives 
of  France,  and  can,  therefore,  buy  at  the  best  prices.  Let 
ns  tell  vou  of  them.  Address — ■ 

JOS.  ROUSSELLE  &  SON 

•*o  miles  west  of  Lincoln,  SEWARD,  NEBRASKA 


the  historic  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  and 
out  Of  a  daughter  of  the  champion  Valley 
Chief.  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  In  addition 
to  his  own  prize  record,  has  by  performance 
as  a  sire  made  a  rating  that  puts  him 
among  the  foremost  sires  of  prize  winners 
of  the  breed  of  recent  date.  Model  Prince 
was  second  prize  at  the  Iowa  State  Ifair  a 
few  years  back,  and  is  got  by  Model  Chief 
by  Ohio  Chief  and  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Advancer  I'd.  He  is  a  litter  brother  to 
Model  Chief  2d,  the  boar  that  was  first  and 
grand  champion  of  Iowa  the  year  that 
Model  Prince  was  second  prize.  For  logical 
reasons  we  believe  that  these  sows  will 
tirid  ready  sale,  and  suggest  that  interested 
parties  make  early  application  for  prices  and 
descriptions.  Tou  will  please  mention  The 
\« hraska  Farmer  when  writing. 

Jersey  Cattle  Sale 
On  Monday.  February  3,  at  his  stock  farm 
one-half  mile  south  ef  Wisner,  Nebraska. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Pollack  will  disperse  his  entire 
herd  of  Jersey  cattle.  He  has  been  in  the 
purs  bred  business  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  developed  a  very  heavy  milking 
strain.  He  has  went  out  and  purchased 
some  high  priced  females  and  they  have 
made  good  at  the  milk  bucket.  One  of  the 
first  milk  cows  that  he  bought  was  Ak- 
Sar-Ben  Queen  by  Earl  Derby,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  females  in  the  herd  now  are 
descendants'  from  her.  At  the  present  time 
he  has  at  the  head  of  the  herd  an  extra 
good  bull  in  Uncle  Peter's  Caumer  s  Lad 
74S48  by  Uncle  Peters  Gold  Mine,  he  try 
Golden  Romulus,  an  imported  bull.  A 
number  of  calves  at  foot  by  him.  probably 
seven  or  eight,  and  the  cows  are  all  bred 
to  him.  He  is  a  nicely  bred  bull  and  is 
one  of  the  good  milking  sires.  Previous  to 
the  time  that  he  had  this  bull  in  the  herd 
Mr.  Pollack  used  Victor  Thistledown  by 
Victorious  Champion  Lad,  an  imported  bull, 
and  Corf  us  Owl  by  the  Owl  of  Hebron, 
also  an  imported  bull.  Some  of  the  females 
in  the  sale  are  by  these  bulls.  One  of  the 
very  choice  cows  in  this  offering  is  Mary 
Ellen  Vic  by  Victor  Thistledown,  out  of  the 
dam  Christine  P.  by  Bunker's  Exile.  She  is 
fresh  and  is  a  great  milker.  Another  good 
cow  to  go  into  this  offering  is  Owl's  Midget 
by  Corf  Us  Owl,  out  of  the  dam  Queen's 
Alice  by  Bunker  Lad.  Christine  P.,  the  dam 
by  Mary  Ellen  Vic,  will  also  be  sold,  and 
she  is  a  very  heavy  milker  and  a  strong 
breeding  cow.  There  will  be  an  extra  choice 
heifer  in  Eveline's  Fox  by  Flying  Fox's 
Tribe,  he  by  the  Imp.  Flying  Fox.  The  dam 
of  this  good  heifer  is  Everine  Eveka  by 
Ryoter's  Exile  of  St.  Lambert  II.  She  is 
bred  right  and  the  making  of  a  grand  good 
cow.  There  are  several  other  extra  good 
propositions  in  this  offering  and  you  will 
find  that  they  are  a  bunch  of  practical, 
heavy-milking  cattle.  Mr.  Pollack  has  been 
furnishing  the  residents  of  Wisner  with 
milk  and  he  has  established  a  nice  trade. 
If  you  are  interested  in  good  milking  cattle 
arrange  to  attend  this  sale,  and  if  you  can- 
not, send  bids  to  Mr.  William  Armstrong, 
who  will  clerk  the  sale.  He  is  a  practical 
cattleman  and  a  good  judge  of  Jersey  cattle 
as  he  is  in  direct  touch  with  all  the 
prominent  families  of  the  breed.  We  call 
your  attention  to  the  announcement  else- 
where   in    this  issue. 

STANDARD    POLAND  MEETING 

The  Standard  Poland  China  Record  Asso- 
ciation held  its  regular  annual  meeting  at 
the  Exchange  Building,  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, January  8,  1913.  The  attendance 
was  small  because  of  the  stormy  weather. 
In  the  absence  of  President  J.  O.  James. 
W.  O.  Garrett,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  Tvk 
reports  of  the  secretary,  treasurer  and  ex- 
ecutive committee  were  read  and  approved; 
they  showed  the  association  to  be  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  financially.  However,  1  not 
so  many  hogs  were  recorded  during  the  past 
year  as  in  the  year  previous,  the  drop 
being  about  proportionate  to  the  dropping 
off  in  hogs  marketed. 

■  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  resulted  as  follows:  President, '  Freo. 
P.  Robinson,  Maryville,  Missouri;  board  ot 
directors,    B.    F.    Gilmore,    Hopkins;    H.  L. 

Falkner,  Jamesport,  and  W.  O.  Garret, 
Maryville,  all  of  Missonri;  J.  B.  Lawson, 
Clarinda,  Iowa;  T.  J.  Misner,  Sabetha,  Kan- 
sas; J.  R.  Robinson,  Renfro,  Oklahoma, 
and  S.  McKelvie,  Fairfield,  Nebraska.  State 
vice-presidents  were  all  re-selected.  The 
board  of  directors  met  and  re-elected  the 
old  officers  as  follows:  Secretary,  George 
F.  Wood  worth;  assistant  secretary,  Frank 
Garrett:    treasurer,   Charles  Bellows. 

The  place  of  the  next  annual  meetins 
was  changed  back  to  Maryville,  Missouri, 
after  five  years  at  St.  Joseph,  in  the  hope 
that  the  attendance  Will  be  larger  in  the 
future.  The  stockyards  and  exchange  people 
at  St.  Joseph  have  always  treated  the  mem- 
bers exceedingly  well,  giving  them  a  ban- 
quet each  year,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  them.  The  annual  meetings  should 
be   better  attended.  S.  McKELVIE. 

BELL'S   POLAND  SALE 

The  annual  sow  sale  of  B.  M.  Bell  of 
Beattie,  Kansas,  was  quite  well  attended, 
but  on  account  of  severely  cold  weather  and 
bad  roads  the  offering  did  not  reach  ex- 
pected patronage.  Under  the  conditions, 
however,  the  sale  was  a  success,  with  a 
total  of  $2,014,  the  entire  lot  of  sixty-two 
head  selling.  Col:  H.  S.  Duncan  conducted 
the  sale.  Below  is  a  list  of  prices  of  $4Q 
and  over: 

1 — Jos.    Burnside,    Beattie,    Kans..$  40.00 

4 — Coleman   Brothers,   Ithaca   50.00 

9 — H.    L.    Harry   40.00 

8 — Tj.    C.   Walbackye.    Russell,    Kas.  40.00 

12 — J.    F.   Nave,   Kansas   City   42.50 

84 — J.  T.  R.   Nash  &  Son,  Minden..  40.00 

25 — J.   T.   R.   Nash   &  Son   50.00 

28 — -.J  Mennahan,  Summerfield,  Kas.  50.00 
30 — W.    B.    Hawk,    Battie,    Kas   40.00 

32 —  E.  E.  Merton,  Clay  Center,  Kas.  47.50 

33 —  E.    E.    Merton   45.00 

40 — W.    F.    Fulton,    Waterville,    Kas.    48. 0C 

42 — H.    F.    Detwiler,    Axtell   42.00 

46 — J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son   75.80 

51 — A.  B.  Garrison,  Beattie,  Kas...  70.00 
53 — A.   B.   Garrison......!  7..  70.00 

BUKKOW'S   HORSE  SALE 

The  George  C.  Burrows  horse  sale  at 
Adams,  Nebraska,  December  20,  was  well 
attended,  but  price«  ruled  generally  below 
the  value  of  the  offerings.  The  list  of 
buyers   and   prices  follows: 

1 —  Gus   Webber,    Tecumseh  $508.00 

2 —  O.    E.    Green   600.00 

3 —  Ira    Boyd,    Adams.   450.00 

4 —  F.    D.    Roblyer,    Adams  525.00 

5 —  C.    A.    Strawn,    Humboldt   360.00 


•5 — Pete  Johnson.    Hickman   250. On 

8—  O.    E.    Green   300.00 

9—  C.  Ernst,   GralT  '.  .  240. R 

In — 1..   W.   Madden.    AgeinK.    Kas.  .  .  345. pf 

11 —  Ira   Boyd    260.011 

12 —  L.    W.    Madden   305.00 

13 —  O.  E.  Green   310.00 

14 —  Ira    Boyd    330.00 

15 —  Mose    Roberts,    Tecum  ;( li   275.00 

16 —  Most    Roberts    250.00 

21  —  L.    D.     Roblyer   300  00 

22 —  G. ,  E.    McMiller.    Adams   292.50 

23 —  O.    E.    Green   100.00 

24 —  O.    E.    Green   800.00 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Poland  Chinas 

— Wm.  Wright,   Allen,  Neb. 

Chas.   Schram,  Newcastle,  Neb. 

Coleman    Bros.,    Ithaca,  Neb. 

Geo.    Kissinger,    Milford,  Neb. 
— H.   C.   McGath,   Foster,   Neb.  Sale 

at  Hooper,  Neb. 

J..  A.  Schaldecker,  Grafton,  Neb. 

Albert  Smith  &  Sons,   Superior,  Neb, 
— H.   B.   Taylor,   Farnam,  Neb. 
— J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
— Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Neb. 

—  D.  C.  Lonergan.  Florence,  Neb. 
Herman  Kuhl,  Florence,  Neb. 

— Thos.   F.   Walker,  Alexandria,  Neb. 
Sale  at  Fairbury.  Neb. 
Ed  'Diffey,   North   Bend,  Neb. 
— C.  A.  Niebur,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
O.  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 
C.   C.   Ingram,    Bloomington,  Neb. 
C.  C.  Mather  &  H.  I.  Wolfe.  O'Neill. 
— Wm.    Drake   &   Son,    Friend,  Neb. 

Dispersion  sale. 
— E.  P.   Hedberg,  Lindsay,  Neb. 

P.  O.  Oswald,  Wisner,  Neb. 
— Wm.  Ferguson,  Scribner,  Neb. 

Duroc  Jerseys 
— David  Boesiger,  Cortland,  Neb. 
— A.  J.  Duerr,  Milford,  Neb. 

R.  E.  Toof  &  J.  O.  Bayne,  Aurora. 
Clarence   Wallace,    Wisner,  Neb. 
Robert   Leisy,   Wisner,  Neb. 
R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa,  Neb. 
— Fred   Nelson,   Lindsay,  Neb. 
H.   H.   Shaw,   Hebron,  Neb. 
A.    R.    Barnes,   Albion,  Neb. 
P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
J.  E.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb. 
W.  H.  Swartsley   &   Son,  Riverdale. 
— Wm.    Severns,    Tamora.  Neb. 

Con  McCarthy,  York,  Neb. 
— Geo.  Briggs  &  Son,  Clay  Center.  ' 

Geo.  W.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
■ — George  Davis,   Milford,  Neb. 

Emil  Anderson,  Edgar,  Neb. 
— Elmer   E.    &   N.    T.    Youngs,  Lex^ 

ington.  Neb. 
— E.  J.   Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 
— G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb. 

Chester  Whites 
— Chas  H.   Murray,   Friend.  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
— R.   D.  Morassy  &  Son,  Dorchester. 
— Frank  Burke  &  Fred  Sandall,  York. 
— Chas.   Siepicka,   Tobias,  Neb 

—  I,.  1..  Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb. 

—  Ed  Diffey,   North   Bend,  Neb. 

! — George     Allen,     Lexington,  Neb. 
Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Herefordg 
and    17 — Combination    sale.  South 
Omaha.    W.   N.  Rogers,   Mgr.,  Mc- 
Cook,  Neb. 
4    and    15 — Combination    sale,  Grand 
Island,    Neb.     Mousel    Bros.,.  Cam- 
bridge,   Neb.,  managers. 
Horses  and  Mules 
x,    29    and    31 — Breeders'  Registered 
Draft  Horse  Sale,  Bloomington,  111. 
— Combination  Percheron  sale,  Hast- 
ngs,  Neb.     D.  D.  Case,  Mgr.,  Giltner. 
-Frank  Burke  &  Fred  Sandall,  York. 

—  Combination      sale,      State  Fair 
Grounds,  Lincoln.    Percy  Baird,  Mgr. 


O.K.   WITH   PLENTY   OF  WATER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  By  reading 
the  articles  on  alfalfa  in  rotation 
that  have  appeared  recently  in  this 
paper,  I  see  that  the  experiences  of 
different  farmers  vary  widely.  Some 
seem  to  think  their  failures  are  con- 
clusive evidence  that  a  crop  cannot 
be  raised  after  alfalfa,  therefore  I 
will  tell  you  what  we  are  doing 
here — and  in  all  irrigated  sections, 
for  that  matter. 

We.  seed  our  land  to  alfalfa  just 
as  rapidly  as  we  can,  let  it  stand  two 
or  three  years  (even  one  year  im- 
proves the  fertility  of  the  soil),  then 
plow  it  up.  If  we  want  to  put  in 
small  grain  or  beets  we  crown  it  in 
the  fall — that  is,  plow  it  two  or  three 
inches  deep  so  that  it  will  catch  and 
hold  the  winter  moisture,  then  give 
it  a  good  deep  plowing  in  the  spring. 
If  we  want  to  plant  the  field  to  pota- 
toes we  wait  until  about  the  10th  of 
May  so  as  to  get  a  good  growth  of 
green  manure  to  turn  under,  then 
plant  about  the  25th — and  what 
spuds  we  do  raise! 

This  practice  has  been  followed  in 
the  old  irrigated  sections  for  years, 
even  before  the  experiment  stations 
began  to  put  out  bulletins  on  alfalfa 
rotation,  so  it  cannot  be  called  hear- 
say or  book  farming,  but  is  a  sub- 
stantiated fact  with  us.  if  any  of  the 
readers  are  "from  Missouri"  let  them 
correspond  with  some  farmer  who  has 
lived  in  an  irrigated  country  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  they 
will  be  told  that  we  cannot  farm 
successfully  without  alfalfa  in  rota- 
tion. R.  A.  WILDER. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


We  may  differ  about  what  crop  to 
use  in  rotation,  but  nature  has  de- 
creed that  we  can't  quarrel  about  the 
main  question  of  rotation  or  no 
rotation.  The  organic  matter  of  the 
soil  must  be  maintained  or  else  the 
farmer  must  quit. 
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J.  0.  BAYNE  COMBINATION  SALE  R.E.TOOF 


60  Head  of  Strictly  High  Class 

DUROC  JERSEY 


BRED  SOWS 

To  be  Held  at  Sale  Barn  in 


Aurora,  Nebraska,  Wednesday,  Feb'y  5,  1913 

Sixty  head,  consisting  of  eleven  tried  sows,  eleven  fall  gills  and  thirty-eight  spring  gilts,  constituting  a  combination  offering  of  tops  from 

these  two  well  known  Du  oc  herds. 


(  HOKE  COMBINATION  DUROC  SOW  OFFERING 

One  of  the  very  attractive  and  useful  bred  sow  sale  offerings  for  the 
winter  season  is  that  of  J.  O.  Bayne  and  R.  B.  Toof,  who  sell  together  in 
their  sale  on  the  above  date.  Because  of  limited  numbers  of  salable 
stock  from  each  herd,  and  because  of  the  similarity  in  blood  lines  in  the 
herds,  these  gentlemen  have  decided  to  make  this  sale  of  sixty  head 
representing  strictly  top  sows.  The  three  boars  to  which  the  offering  is 
bred  are  B.  &  R.'s  WONDER,  champion  boar  at  the  Hamilton  County 
Show  last  fall;  WONDER  IMPROVED,  and  BAYNE'S  CRITIC.  B.  &  R.'s 
WONDER  is  from  the  celebrated  prize  winning  litter  by  the  champion 
Bell's  Crimson  Wonder  and  out  of  Peaches  and  Cream  and  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  good  sires  of  a  uniform  type  of  pigs.  WONDER  IM- 
PROVED is  by  Lincoln  Wonder  and  has  also  made  a  good  showing  as  a 
sire  in  these  herds.  BAYNE'S  CRITIC  is  by  Crimson  Critic  and  is  a  pig 
of  unusually  heavy  bone  and  good  conformation.  The  facts  are  that  any 
one  of  these  three  boars  are  of  sufficient  merit  from  a  pedigree  and 


individuality  standpoint  to  be  used  with  profit  in  any  good  herd  of 
Durocs.  The  fall  yearlings  and  spring  gilts  are  all  sired  by  either  B.  & 
R.'s  WONDER  or  WONDER  IMPROVED.  The  tried  sows  are  by  such 
prominent,  sires  and  prize  winners  as  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  Valley 
Chief,  Lincoln  Wonder,  Chief's  Colonel  and  H.  A.'s  Choice  Goods.  They 
represent  a  certain  sacrifice  by  their  consignment  to  this  sale  because 
Messrs.  Bayne  and  Toof  propose  to  make  this  offering  of  sows  one  of  the 
foremost  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  richness  of  breeding  that 
will  be  sold.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  only  sales  in  that  locality  and 
should  attract  not  only  breeders  who  want  a  high  class  foundation  selec- 
tion, but  also  farmers  who  would  produce  that  class  of  hogs  that  make 
the  most  profit  at  the  least  expense  for  feeding.  The  catalog  of  this  sale 
is  of  interest,  and  dependable  descriptions  of  the  best  sows  are  given  in 
foot-notes.  Parties  who  cannot  attend  the  sale  can  make  selections  for 
mail  bids  from  the  catalog  and  rest  assured  of  a  satisfactory  selection. 
The  offering  is  of  the  big  uniform  type  and  practical  kind.  Send  bids 
to  me  in  care  of  Bayne  &  Toof. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


Send  for  catalogs  to- 


J.  O.  Bayne,  or  R.  E.  Toof,  Aurora,  Nebraska 


Cols.  Kay  Page  and  Bergesou,  Aucts. 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


Clarence  Wallace 


Robert  Leisy 


Annual  Bred  Sow  Sales  from  these  Two  Well-known  and  High  Class  Herds  of 

Duroc  Jerseys 


To  Be  Held  on  Adjacent  Farms  near 


Wisner,  Nebr.,  Wednesday,  Feb'y  5 

50  head  of  the  celebrated  Wallace's  Wonder  kind.    All  immune 
and  a  large  part  mammoth  yearlings  with  quality 

WALLACES  GREAT  DUROC  OFFERING 

Clarence  Wallace  has  reached  a  point  in  the  Duroc  business  that  is  second  to 
none,  and  his  offering  of  sows  in  this  sale  are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  great  breed  of  swine  from  the  standpoint  of  a  combination  of 
size  and  quality.  There  may  have  been  a  certain  unusual  good  fortune  to  Mr. 
Wallace  from  the  use  of  the  historic  sire  and  prize  winner  WALLACE'S  WONDER 
in  this  herd,  but  from  the  worthy  methods  used  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  farming 
operations  and  in  the  up-building  of  his  herd  of  Durocs  we  believe  that  the  owner- 
ship of  WALLACE'S  WONDER  in  this  herd  was  no  accident  and  that  Mr.  Wallace 
is  not  only  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  good  that  has  come  to  his  herd  from 
WALLACE'S  WONDER,  but  is  also  entitled  to  a  just  compensation  for  the  great 
class  of  sows  that  go  into  this  sale  sired  by  WALLACE'S  WONDER.  Of  these 
there  are  twelve  head,  and  to  say  which  was  the  best  one  would  be  an  uncertain 
task,  as-  they  are  all  of  the  big.  heavy-bone,  practical  brood  kind  that  have  char- 
acterized the  Wallace  herd  and  previous  sale  offerings.  Other  sires  represented 
are  Proud  Jim,  Commodore  Boy,  Bell's  Crimson  Wonder,  Sensation  Wonder,  Crim«on 
Kant,  Proud  Tip  Ear,  Improver's  Chief,  Lydon'8  Choice  Goods,  Commodore  Lad, 
Crimson  Chief,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  Prince  of  Colonels,  Sensation  Wonder  2d, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Perfection  Wonder,  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder  and  Model  Boy.  The  offer- 
ing is  bred  to  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  SENSATION  WONDER  2D,  FANCY  WON- 
DER and  C.  &  G.'s  CHIEF.  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH  is  one  of  the  recognized  lead- 
ing sires,  is  a  champion  and  has  sired  many  first  prize  winners,  and  from  every 
standpoint  is  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  GOLDEN  MODEL  boars  in  service. 
SENSATION  WONDER  2D  is  one  of  the  big  kind  by  the  old  hero  WALLACE'S 
WONDER.  FANCY  WONDER  was  second  prize  junior  yearling  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  last  fall,  .and  is  a  show  hog  from  every  standpoint.  He  is  by  Col.  Tippy 
and  out  of  Wonder  Girl,  probably  one  of  the  greatest  daughters  of  WALLACE'S 
WONDER.  C.  &  G.'s  CHIEF  is-  by  Chief  Select  and  was  considered  the  best  pig  in 
Mr.  Reed's  sale  at  Rose  Hill.  Iowa.  All  these  boars  and  the  sows  in  this  sale  are 
des-cribed  in  an  interesting  and  reliable  way  in  Mr.  Wallace's  catalog.  The  offer- 
ing is  all  immune  and  is  of  extreme  merit. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Nebr. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 
Bids  may  lie  sent  in  Mr.  Wallace's  care  to  Mr.  Callahan 


Wisner,  Nebr.,  Thursday,  February  6 

40  head,  consisting  of  6  tried  sows,  1 1  fall  gilts  and  23  h  ad  of  the 
biggest  and  best  gilts  of  any  breed  of  swine  to  sell  this  winter.  Also 
the  valuable  sire  and  3rd  prize  Nebraska  junior  yearling,  Model  Boy. 

LEISY'S  GROWTH V   IM  ROC  OFFERING 

From  experience  ami  observation  that  has*  given  us  an  idea  of  the  average  size 
of  spring  gilts  we  believe  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  twenty-three  head 
of  gilts  in  Robert  Leisy' s  sale  of  bred  Duroc  sows  are  the  growthie.-t  lot  of  any 
breed  to  sell  this  winter.  They  are  not  only  growthy,  but  are  of  good  type  and 
promise  with  average  attention  to  mature  into  the  big-type  class.  These  gilts  are 
mostly  by  MODEL  BOY  by  Model  Goods  by  Golden  Model  2d.  On  account  of  being 
overstocked  with  this  line  of  breeding,  Mr.  Leisy  will  sell  MODEL  BOY  in  this  sale 
and  the  mere  announcement  of  a  class  of  his  get  such  as  are  included  in  this  sale 
should  be  sufficient  reason  for  investigation  by  the  breeder  who  would  profit  from 
the  use  of  a  good  sire.  MODEL  BOY  was  fourth  prize  junior  yearling  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  last  fall.  He  is  worth  all  he  will  bring  in  any  sale  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Mr.  Leisy  also  includes  the  first  prize  gilt  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  that  was  produced  and  shown  by  him.  This  gilt  is  by  PRINCE  MUNCIE 
COLONEL  and  will  be  bred  to  MODEL  BOY.  She  is  a  very  line  Duroc  specimen, 
as  are  many  of  the  other  spring  gilts  in  this  sale.  Mr.  Leisy  has  achieved  his  full 
share  of  success  in  the  show  business  and  has  established  a  rating  that  entitles 
him  to  consideration  from  the  older  breeders  as  well  as  the  newer  ones  who  would 
build  up  their  herds  by  selections  from  this  sale.  He  lives  on  adjoining  farms 
to  Mr.  Wallace  and  has  improved  his  opportunity  to  begin  with  tiie  good  kind 
and.  in  fact,  much  of  his  stuff  's  descended  from  the  Wallace  herd.  The  sows  in 
this  sale  are  by  Model  Boy,  Prince  Muncle  Colonel,  (iolden  Model  4th,  Rangy 
Critic  by  Critic's  Banker,  Wallaces  Wonder  and  Proud  Colonel  Boy,  a  grandson  of 
Prince  of  Colonels.  They  are  hied  to  MODEL  BOY,  described  above,  and  included 
in  this  sale,  and  R.  L.'s  MODEL  by  Golden  Model  4th,  in  service  in  the  Wallace 
herd  and  out  of  Sensation's  Best  by  Wallace's  Wonder.  This  and  the  Wallace  sale 
should  be  well  attended  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  offerings  from  every 
practical   standpoint   of   the   Duroc   Jersey    breed.     Send   for   catalog   of   this  sale. 

H.   C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalot?  address — 

Robert  Leisy 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 
Bids  may  be  sent  on  this  offering  to  Col.  Callahan  in  care  of  Mr.  Ceisy 


Wisner,  Nebraska 
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GET  RID  OF 

Worms  and  Bots 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
r kill  and  bring  from  the  body,   dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEWVERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
In  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
write  us  that  Newvermifuge  has  removed  from 
500  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  $1.25.    12  for  $2.00.    Postage  paid. 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  b  2 
592  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty-seven  years  the 

-  B-E-S-T- 


Fresh  importation, 
alogue  FREE. 


Cat- 


DUNHAMS,  Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  III. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Loss  of  Hair  Among  Cattle 

Please  suggest  some  method  of 
treatment  for  a  condition  existing 
among  my  cattle.  It  starts  about  like 
mange.  At  first  small  spots  of  hair 
on  different  parts  of  the  body  fall  off, 
and  the  skin  becomes  rough  or  scaly. 
Otherwise  the  animals  seem  to  be  in 
good  condition. — C.  O.  Erickson,  Lan- 
caster Co. 

I  would  suggest  the  occasional  use 
of  some  good  coal-tar  dip  for  this 
tendency.  It  should  be  well  rubbed 
in  and  repeated  in  one  week.  If  this 
does  not  stop  the  falling  of  hair,  use 
an  ointment  as  recommended  for 
hogs  in  answer  to  another  inquiry  in 
this  issue. 


Inspecting'  Cattle 

As  I  expect  to  move  to  Idaho  soon 


Rid  Your  Hogs  of  WORMS  and 
You'll  Have  HEALTHY  Hogs 

vine  plague  known  as  "cholera"  that  M 
hogs  and  causing  a  loss  of  millions  of  I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


An  enormous  part  of  the  swine 
6weeps  over  the  country  killing 

dollars  every  year,  is  not  cholera  at  all.  It  is  stomach,  intestinal  or  lung 
worms.  The  symptoms  of  hog  worms  are  easy  to  detect.  When  yousee 
a  hog  slinking  around  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  hairsticking  up,  tail 
down,  couching,  off  his  feed  and  losing  flesh,  don't  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he's  getting  "cholera".  He  has  worms,  and  if  you  don't 
act  quickly  your  whole  herd  will  have  them,  too.  Feed  all  your  hogs 
twice  daily  according  to  directions  on  every  can  on  a  ration  mixed  with 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

It  destroys  hog  worms  quicker  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  And, 

even  though  there  should  be  an  epidemic  of  real  hog  cholera  in  your  neighborhood, 
your  hogs  will  be  healthy  and  strong  to  resist  it.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED 
LYE  is  the  proven  preventive  of  hog  cholera. 

The  Folly  of  Vaccination 

Vaccination  may  be  all  right  for  putting  a  hog's  system  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  cholera  germ.  But 
no  amount  of  vaccination  will  cure  a  single  hog  of  worms,  nor  will  it  make  him  well  if  he's  sick.  Vaccination 
will  not  keep  him  on  his  feed,  make  him  fat,  sleek,  skin  free  from  scurvy,  and  condition  him  so  thathe  will  be 
a  prime  hog  at  market  time.  That's  what  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  does.  Feed  it  to  your  hogs  from 
weaning  time  on  and  you'll  h.i  ;e  healthy  hogs.  Cholera  won't  alarm  you  and  your  hogs  will  weigh  in  heavy. 

Read  This  Convincing  Evidence  i 

C.  F.  NEWMAN,  Lebo,  Kan.  "Have  best  results  with  my  hogs  and  no  sickness  since  I've  used  ^ 
Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  while  Qur  neighbors  have  lost  heavily." 

Refuse  Substitutes  f 

Don't  experiment  with  ordinarv,  old-fashioned  lye.    It  might  prove  dangerous. 

\ MERRY  WAR  POWDERFD  LYE  is  the  specially  preparedlyethat  is  safe  to  feed  hogs. 
Experience  has  proved  its 'worth.  Insist  on  getting  it.  There  are  no  substitutes. 


E. 

Myers, 
President, 
E.  Myers 
Lye  Company 


I 
I 
I 

I 

\ 

10c\. 
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Feeds 

MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE 
is  for  sale  at  most  gro- 
cers,  druggi-  ts  and  feed 
dealers.    It  is  convenient 
to  buy  in  case  lots,  4  drz. 
cans,  $4.80.  Order  direct  from 
us  in  case  lots  (4  doz.  cans  $4.80) 
It  dealers  won't  supply  you. 


E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY,  Dcpt 


FREE 


If  your 
dealers 
can't  supply 
you  write  us 
stating  their 
names.  We 
will  see  that 
you  are  supplied 
and  also  send  you, 
free,  a  valuable  book- 
let "How  To  Get  The 
Bigeest  Profits  From 
Hog  Raising." 


I  write  you  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  inspection  of  livestock — the 
fee  for  each  animal,  the  time  required 
for  such  work,  the  length  of  time  that 
may  elapse  between  the  date  of  in- 
spection and  shipment,  and  any  other 
points  in  this  connection  that  might 
be  of  benefit  to  me.  Also,  who  is  there 
in  this  county  to  whom  I  should 
apply?  — Herbert  L.  Carlson,  Kear- 
ney Co. 

The  only  inspection  necessary  for 
stock  going  into  Idaho  is  for  cattle, 
which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate showing  that  they  have  been 
tuberculin  tested.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  apply  to  the  veterinarian  at 
your  county  seat,  who  is  authorized 
to  do  this  work  and  will  give  you 
the  desired  information. 

Skin  Disease  of  Hogs 
Kindly  publish  a  remedy  for  a  bad 
form  of  skin  disease  among  pigs.  It 
seems  to  be  a  thick  scurf.  I  have 
tried  dipping  them,  but  this  has  done 
no  good  and  it  is  too  cold  to  con- 
tinue the  process. — Floyd  Whitaker, 
Buffalo  Co. 

It  is  sometimes  a  hard  matter  to 
cure  the  skin  troubles  of  hogs  that 
do  not  respond  to  thorough  dipping 
with  a  coal-tar  dip.  Where  the  dip 
is  used  it  should  be  applied  warm, 
rubbed  in  well,  and  repeated  in  about 
seven  days.  Where  the  trouble  is  not 
stopped  by  this  treatment,  if  only  two 
or  three  animals  are  affected  they  can 
be  treated  with  a  sulphur  ointment. 
Equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  lard  are 
mixed  together  and  about  5  per  cent 
of  carbolic  acid  is  used,  then  the  mix- 
ture is  rubbed  in  well.  It  should  be 
repeated  in  three  or  four  days. 

There  is  an  occasional  form  of  skin 
trouble  in  horses  that  will  respond 
to  a  thorough  application  of  soft  soap 
such  as  is  made  on  the  farm  with 
grease  and  lye  from  wood  ashes.  I  do 
not  know  how  this  would  work  on  the 
hogs,  but  it  might  be  worth  trying. 


THE  "HORSE  DISEASE" 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Out  here  we 
have  been  thinking  that  someone 
would  write  again  upon  the  well 
remembered  "horse  disease"  of  last 
summer  and  fall,  but  for  some  reason 
no  one  has  touched  it.  We  expected 
that  after  our  veterinarians  returned 
to  their  homes  they  would  give  us  the 
results  of  their  research,  but  so  far 
all  has  been  as  silent  as  the  horses 
we  buried.  Do  they  think  we  are 
through  with  it  and  that  there  is  no 


SAVE  25T<>50y.  ON  HARNESS  $25.00 

FREIGHT 


PREPAID 


For  $25.00  we  offer  our  Leader  No.  53— 1/£  inch 
Team  Harness  set  down  at  your  railroad  station.  This 
harness,  designed  and  made  for  durability  and  service  is 
the  biggest  bargain  we  have  to  offer.  While  the  price  is  exceptionally  low 
for  a  harness  of  this  nature,  quality  has  not  been  sacrificed  on  that  account. 
But,  "after  quality,  it's  the  price  that  counts."  In  the  harness  here  illus- 
trated only  the  very  best  grade  of  Oak  Tanned  Leather  has  been  used  in 
its  manufacture  and  our  money-back  guarantee  stands  behind  every  sale. 

We  issue  a  100-page,  completely  illustrated  catalog,  jammed  full  of  just  such  bargains  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

lust  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  one  of  these  handsome  books.  We  manufacture  all  our  own  nar- 
ness  tn  our  spacious  factory  at  Waterloo.  This  alone  accounts  for  the  rock  bottom  prices  we  quote— no  jobber  salesmen,  agents  or 
brokers  to  split  up  the  profit— just  the  manufacturing  cost  with  one  small  profit  added  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
absolutely  the  largest  manufacturers  of  harness  and  leather  goods,  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user 

A  comparison  of  quality  and  prices  will  surprise  you.    Write  today  to 

WESTERN   HARNESS  &  SUPPLY  CO.,   605  Main  Street,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


I  Guarantee  This  Brooder 

To  Raise  Every  Chick  Worth  Raising 

HERE'S  the  one  brooder  on  the  right  principle.     It  has  the  lamp 
li  ndt'i  neath — square  in  the  center,  where  it  should  be — and  not  on 
side  !  Thus  my  X  Ray  Brooder  is  the  only  one  with  a  perfect  heating 
system.    Heat  is  carried  directly  to  the  top  of  brood  chamber — the  heat 
from  lamp  passing  ihrough  the  X-Ray  tubes  to  the  four  corners  where  it 
is  expelled  through  vent  holes.    Around  the  upright  flue  is  an  air  heating  A#4>wm 
the  top  of  brood  chamber.    Pure  outside  air  is  taken  in  and  heated  by  the  ft  -\ 


jacket  having  its  upper  opening  near 

time  it  reaches  top — thereby  pouring  out  in  the  chamber  a  continual  volume  of  mildly  heated  pure  air.  Y 
can't  afford  to  take  chances  with  the  old-style,  lamp-on-the-side  brooders.    Get  my  successful 


X-RAY  Brooder 

— and  raise  every  chick  worth  raising.  Get  the  one  that's 
easiest  to  clean,  best  ventilated,  four  windows  slide  to 
ventilate— and  regulated  by  an  automatic  trip.  You 
don't  have  to  touch  regulator  on  my  X-Ray  Brr-oder. 
Proper  heat  must  be  kept  all  the  time  if  you  want  the 
biggest  results.  Over  heating  is  just  as  bad  as  under 
heating.  In  my  thoroughly  guaranteed  X-Ray  Brooder 
all  these  things  are  taken  care  of. 

Shipped  Direct  to  You— No  Agents 
Guaranteed  to  Please— I  Prepay  Freight 

You  don't  have  to  fill  m  y  X-Ray  Brooder's  lamp  every 
day  as  you  do  with  old-style  machines.  There's  enough 
oil  in  one  filling  to  last  2  or  3  weeks.  Don't  have  to 
worry  about  chicks  gettintr  cold.  Four  windows  around 
sides  of  my  X-Ray  Brooder  give  plenty  of  light.  You 

J.  H.  Kate,  Pres. 


Built  with  Same  Heating 
System  As  My  Famous 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR 

can  see  chicks  at  any  time.   Front  compartment  or  exercising 
room  is  fully  as  large  as  the  brood  chamber.   They  have  lots  of 
room  -  lots  of  good,  fresh  air,  perfect  heat— both  day  and  night 
—and  the  cleanest  and  freshest  chamber  ever  made  in  any 
brooder.   You  can  raise  more  chicks  in  an  X-Ray  Brooder 
because  it  makes  a  perfect  house  for  them — even 
better  than  the  old  hen,  herself. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Book  No.  30 
Learn  About  My  X-RAY  Incubator  and  Brooder 

Let  me ^nwc  my  claims  to  you!    Don't  take  my  word. 
Get  my  famous  X-Ray  Brooder  or  Incubator 
and  convince  yourself  of  the  big  profits 
X-Ray   users  are  making.     I  pay  .  ?i| 
the  freight  and  guarantee  to  please  ^&tj\ 
you.   Address  me  personally.  ^^Ull 


J.  H.  KATE 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO.,   Wayne,  Neb. 

■n  m  ~~~ ~— — ~- — — —    


further  danger?  Most  of  us  fear  the 
disease  will  recur  next  fall,  and  shall 
we  still  be  investigating  and  experi- 
menting with  a  malady  that  cost  us 
so  much  last  year? 

We  would  like  to  see  this  subject 
discussed  in  the  stock  papers  by  some 
of  our  veterinarians  who  were  out  at 
state  and  government  expense,  and 
many  of  us  would  like  to  know  their 
opinion  of  the  cause  and  how  to  avoid 
any  further  attacks.  They  have  said 
it  was  a  fungus;  if  so,  what?  I  have 
been  reading  along  that  line  from  the 
best  authority,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  if  this  is  true  it  might  be  ergot. 
The  writer  referred  to  says  that  the 
continued  use  of  ergot  is  highly 
dangerous. 

Quitman,  in  Veterinary  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  gives  many 
of  the  symptoms  that  were  noted  in 
our  horses  last  fall.  The  United 
States  Dispensary  tells  us  the  weather 
that  is  best  to  develop  the  poison  of 
ergot,  and  we  had  just  such  a  season 
last  summer;  also  it  says  that  a  wet 
spring,  followed  by  hot  and  dry 
weather,  is  best  to  bring  the  fungi 
to  maturity. 

Last  fall,  in  one  of  the  state  dailies, 
we  read  that  a  veterinarian  from 
Oklahoma  found  several  species  of 
grass  containing  ergot,  and  he  claimed 
it  to  be  the  cause  of  our  loss.  We 
took  our  local  physician  out  to  see  a 
couple  of  cases  and  asked  if  he  could 
see  any  resemblance  to  ergota  in  the 
human  organism,  and  he  said  he 
could.  Now  if  our  state,  or  any  other, 
has  published  bulletins  on  this  fungus 
we  would  like  to  read  them  before 
the  spring  work  comes  upon  us  again. 

One  more  word,  and  that  about  the 
hog  cholera.  We  find  that  the  serum 
sent  out  by  our  state  farm  men  has 
stopped  the  disease  where  it  was  used 
at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak.  I 
recommend  it  and  urge  its  use. 

Clay  Co.         WILLIAM  WATTS. 


LOSS  IN  STALK  FIELDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  desire  to 
give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  our 
experience  this  fall  in  the  use  of  a 
field  of  twenty-five  acres  of  corn- 
stalks. The  corn  yielded  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  The 
land  is  new,  and  as  a  result  there 
was  a  big  growth  of  suckers.  We 
had  thirteen  head  of  grade  Jerseys, 
five  of  which  we  were  milking  at  the 
time  we  put  them  into  the  field. 

After  a  week  or  so  we  found  they 
were  falling  off  in  the  flow  of  milk 
and  began  feeding  alfalfa  with  about 
eight  quarts  of  corn  meal  each  day. 
With  this  added  feed  the  flow  re- 
mained normal.  There  was  about  one 
acre  of  bluegrass  in  the  field  as  well 
as  running  water.  In  two  weeks  or 
so  we  found  a  valuable  heifer  dead; 
she  would  have  been  fresh  in  about 
three  weeks.  When  the  cold  weather 
set  in  we  fed  alfalfa  night  and  morn- 
ing and  this  brought  the  flow  of  milk 
to  the  point  where  it  was  before  they 
were  turned  into  the  field.  So  I  figure 
that  we  would  be  about  $50  better  off 
had  we  kept  the  cows  out  of  the 
cornstalks. 

Estimating  this  corn  at  thirty-seven 
bushels  per  acre,  it  would  be  worth 
in  the  crib,  less  the  cost  of  gathering, 
£333.  The  full  twenty-five  acres,  if 
put  into  a  silo,  would  have  made  200 
tons  of  ensilage  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  if  fed  judiciously  either 
to  sheep  or  cattle  would  have  been 
worth  not  less  than  $6  per  ton,  or 
$1,200.  I  estimate  the  loss  of  the  cow 
and  of  butterfat  at  $60.  This,  de- 
ducted from  the  price  of  corn,  leaves 
$273.  Subtract  $273  from  $1,200  and 
we  have  $927.  It  is  commonly  ad- 
mitted that  figures  don't  lie — and  they 
don't,  providing  they  are  correct. 

Two  of  my  neighbors  lost  a  cow 
each  in  the  same  way.  I  have  been 
farming  in  Nebraska  for  over  twenty- 
five  years,  and  believe  the  loss  of 
stock  in  stalk  fields  amounts  to  twice 
the  value  of  the  stalks.'  Taking  into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  manure 
of  stock  fed  on  silage,  when  applied 
to  the  land,  my  estimate  would  be  not 
less  than  $200  or  $300.  Of  course  I 
may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  he  that  shows 
me  my  error  is  my  best  friend. 

Saline  Co.  A.  H.  BALLER. 


A  great  many  sins  are  committed 
in  the  name  of  co-operation.  Co- 
operative this  or  that  makes  a  catchy 
title,  but  a  look  back  of  the  name  at 
the  form  of  organization  will  always 
show  whether  the  proposition  is  sail- 
ing under  a  stolen  title.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  no  concern  not  truly 
co-operative  should  be  allowed  to  use 
the  name. 


Wednesday,  January  22,  1913. 
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Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 


A  Good  Investment 

Get  rid  of  roofs  that  are 
a  constant  expense! 

Lay  the  roofing-  that  is 
a  real  investment — 


It  gives  lasting  protection 
to  all  your  buildings,  and  in- 
creases their  value. 

The  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book  tells  you  why. 

Write  for  the  Hook  and  samples — 
free.    Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Genasco. 

The  Kant- leak 
Kleet  for  smooth- 
surface  roofings 
makes  applications 
easy,  and  prevents 
nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


1  ^'M i  vi^'f^Mh 


DROP  US  A  POSTAL 


Keystone  Steel  iWire  Co 
'Peoria. 
Illinois 


Get  Square  Deal  Prices  before  you  buy  I 
fencing .  See  the  square  Deal  lock—the  knot  | 
that  "grips  every  strand  with  an  iron  hand.' " 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCES 

'stay  tight  and  trim  the  whole  year  round;  the  on*, 
apiece  stay  wires  make  Square  Deal  Fences  stronger;  save 
lence  posts,  money  and  labor.  We  make  the 
wire  and  the  fence.  Send  postal  for  catalog, 
price  list,  name  of  local  dealer  and  get  a  high- 

frade  four-section,  folding  2-foot  rule,  all 
REE  for  the  asking.  (7] 
Keystone  Steel  9k  Wire  Co. 
1407  Industrial  Street  -     Peoria,  111. 


HalfaMillion 

Rich  Business 
Farmers 

are  paid  subscribers  to  the  eight 
big  farm  papers  comprising  the 

No  others  so  dependable  or  in- 
fluential in  the  rich  territory 
where  they  circulate. 

REAL  FARM  PAPERS 

Farm  and  Ranch  -  Dallas,  Texas 
Nebraska  Farmer  -  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Farmers' Review  -  Chicago ,111. 
National  Stockman  &  Farmer 

-  -  -  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Farmer's  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind. 
The  Ranch  -  -  Kent,  Wash. 
California  Cultivator,  Los  Angeles 
Rural  Californian  -  Los  Angeles 

Send  for   advertising   rates  and 
distribution  of  circulation. 

Chicago  Office:  Steger  Building 
D.  C.  KREiDLER,  Manager 
New  York  Office:  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg 

S.  E.  LEITH,  Manager 
St. Louis  Office:  Globe-Democrat  Bldg 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 


Mrs,  W,  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Fertility  Tests 

The  eggs  T  set  early  in  the  spring 
when  the  hens  first  begin  to  lay  do 
not  seem  to  he  as  fertile  as  those 
later.  Is  there  any  reliable  method 
for  testing  eggs  for  fertility  before 
setting?  I  have  read  that  it  can  be 
done,  but  have  never  heard  how. — 
B.  S.,  Nance  Co. 

If  there  is  any  way  of  telling  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  whether  or 
not  an  egg  is  fertile,  I  have  never 
heard  of  it.  A  good  many  such 
schemes  have  been  advertised,  but 
those  I  have  investigated  have  proven 
to  be  mere  theories.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  however,  to  test,  eggs  before 
setting  in  order  to  discard  all  having 
faulty  shel's.  Use  a  light  for  this 
and  test  the  same  as  for  fertility 
after  incubation  has  begun. 


Feed  No  Potato  Peelings 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  was  taught 
to  save  all  the  things  that  many  let 
go  to  waste,  and  for  a  good  many 
years  I  fed  the  potato  peelings  to  the 
hens — sometimes  feeding  the  chickens 
too.  Now  I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
lost  a  good  many  hens  by  it,  and  there 
is  a  standing  order  at  our  house:  "No 
potato  peelings  in  the  poultry  feed." 
I  think  the  peelings  are  all  right 
when  cooked,  but  if  raw  they  would 
better  be  given  to  the  cow  or  pigs 
— never  thrown  out  where  the  hens 
can  get  them. 

Here  is  another  hint:  If  the 
roosters'  combs  become  frosted,  apply 
kerosene  as  soon  as  possible;  and  by 
the  way,  this  is  equally  beneficial 
when  you  frost  your  ears  or  nose. 

Saline  Co.  D.  T.  GANTT. 


Crossing  Breeds 

"I  have  been  keeping  Brown  Leg- 
horns for  several  years,  but  they  make 
such  a  small  carcass  when  dressed 
that  I  have  about  concluded  to  cross 
them  with  a  larger  breed.  Of  course 
I  want  to  keep  my  hens,  so  would 
want  to  get  roosters  of  some  other 
kind.  What  would  you  advise  as  a 
good  cross?  I  have  been  thinking  of 
using  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  Leghorns 
are  good  layers  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  cross  ought  to  be  as  good 
layers  and  bigger  fowls,"  writes  a 
subscriber  from  Boone  county. 

Why  not  just  get  Plymouth  Rock 
eggs  from  some  neighbor  and  hatch 
enough  chickens  for  table  fowls,  in- 
stead of  spoiling  your  pure  bred  flock? 
You  can  buy  at  market  price  all  the 
eggs  you  want  of  other  cross-bred 
fowls  that  will  furnish  the  table,  and 
it  would  hardly  pay  you  to  risk  spoil- 
ing a  good  laying  flock  by  crossing. 
But  if  you  are  determined  to  make 
the  attempt,  I  would  suggest  Rhode 
Island  Reds  as  a  better  cross,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  color  of  the 
flock  would  be  more  nearly  uniform. 

If  a  strain  is  somewhat  run  down 
it  sometimes  pays,  from  the  stand- 
point of  egg  production,  to  cross  with 
another  vigorous  breed,  but  the  cross 
would  better  be  made  the  other  way 
—the  males  of  the  egg  breed  with  the 
females  of  the  larger  breed. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.    There's  much 
news    in    them.     And    T    guarantee    every  j 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser. — S.R.McKelvie. 


Sprouted  Oats  For  Layers 

I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal 
lately  about  the  value  of  sprouted 
oats  for  making  hens  lay.  I  have 
no  cellar  and  could  not  keep  them 
from  freezing  unless  I  kept  them  in 
the  house.  Is  not  other  green  food 
just  as  good? — B.  S.,  Nance  Co. 

I  think  alfalfa  hay  or  alfalfa  meal 
can  be  used  to  about  as  good  ad- 
vantage as  sprouted  oats,  and  with  a 
great  deal  less  trouble.  If  alfalfa 
leaves  are  scalded  it  makes  them 
green  and  perhaps  more  palatable, 
but  bens  eat  the  dry  leaves  greedily 
and  they  seem  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose. If  one  has  the  facilities  for 
sprouting  oats  it  gives  a  succulent 
food  that  is  an  excellent  variety,  even 
if  plenty  of  alfalfa  is  available.  Feed 
all  the  green  stuffs  you  have  that 
the  fowls  relish. 

When  the  incubator  is  started  a  box 
can  be  kept  on  top  of  it  and  a  little 
oats  kept  sprouting,  if  desirable.  A 
shallow  box  the  size  of  the  top  of  the 
machine  will  sprout  a  good  quantity 
of  oats,  of  which  should  be  about  two 
inches  deep  in  the  box.  Soak  them 
over  night  in  warm  water  and  then 
water  them  daily  (with  warm  water), 
being  careful  that  no  water  leaks 
through  onto  the  machine.    It  takes 


eight  or  ten  days  to  grow  the  sprouts 
to  the  desired  length.  The  oats 
should  be  kept  covered  with  heavy 
cloth  while  sprouting. 


MEASURING    ROUND  HAYSTACKS 

A  Rock  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Will  you  please  give  me  the  rule  for 
getting  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  in 
a  round  stack?  For  instance,  how 
much  hay  in  a  stack  fifty-four  feet 
around  and  thirty-six  feet  over  the 
top?  The  hay  was  stacked  in  August 
and  measured  the  last  of  November." 

There  is  no  established  rule,  so  far 
as  we  know,  for  measuring  hay  in 
round  stacks.  The  following  rule  is 
offered  in  Bulletin  155  of  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  as  one  that  gives 
approximate  results:  Find  the  cir- 
cumference, or  distance  around  the 
stack,  at  a  point  that  gives  about  an 
average  for  the  base  between  the 
ground  and  the  place  where  the  top 
begins  to  slope  in.  Then  find  the 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  point 
at  which  the  top  begins  to  slope  in 
(called  the  vertical  height),  and  the 
distance  from  the  latter  point  along 
the  surface  of  the  stack  to  the  top 
or  peak  (called  the  slant  height). 

With  these  measurements  in  feet 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  stack 
is  determined  by  the  following  for- 
mula: Multiply  the  circumference  by 
itself,  or  as  the  mathematicians  say, 
"square"  it;  divide  the  product  by 
100  and  multiply  the  quotient  by 
eight;;  then  multiply  the  last  product 
by  the  vertical  height  plus  one-third 
of  the  slant  height. 

Supposing  a  stack  of  hay  measures 
fifty  feet  around  at  the  base,  that  the 
vertical  height,  or  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  point  where  the  top 
begins  to  slope  in,  is  five  feet,  and 
that  the  slant  height,  from  where  the 
top  begins  to  slope  in  to  the  peak  of 
the  stack,  is  fifteen  feet.  First  mul- 
tiply fifty  by  fifty,  which  gives  2,500; 
divide  that  by  100  (which  gives 
twenty-five)  and  multiply  by  eight, 
which  gives  a  product  of  200.  Now, 
the  vertical  height  is  five  feet,  and 
one-third  of  the  slant  height  is  five 
feet,  or  the  vertical  height  plus  one- 
third  of  the  slant  height  equals  ten 
feet.  Multiply  200  by  ten  and  the 
product  is  2,000,  or  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  hay  in  the  stack. 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  to  allow 
for  a  ton  varies  with  the  kind  of  ha;' 
and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
stacked.  New  Mexico  is  the  only 
state  that  has  fixed  a  standard  by 
law.  In  that  state  the  law  gives  512 
cubic  feet  as  a  ton  for  hay  not  more 
than  twenty  days  in  the  stack;  422 
cubic  feet  for  hay  stacked  from 
twenty  to  sixty  days,  and  after  that 
380  cubic  feet.  These  are  the  figures 
in  general  use  throughout  the  coun- 
try, also.  Dividing  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  a  stack,  as  determined 
by  the  formula  we  have  given,  by  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  taken  for  a  ton, 
gives,  of  course,  the  number  of  tons 
of  hay  in  the  stack. 

By  the  rule  we  have  given  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  tons  in  our  correspondent's 
stack  of  hay,  because  he  does  not 
show  how  much  of  the  distance  over 
is  vertical  height  and  how  much 
slant,  which  is  very  important  in 
measuring  round  stacks. 


LISTING— SHALLOW  PLOWING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  feel  that 
the  editor  is  doing  us  a  great  favor 
in  giving  us  space  for  the  discussion 
of  our  farm  operations,  for  things  are 
not  as  they  seem  sometimes,  and  the 
best  way  to  find  out  "the  best  way" 
is  to  experiment  on  the  farm.  We 
used  the  lister  altogether,  when  I 
came  to  this  county  ten  years  ago, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  plowing  deep 
and  checking  the  corn  would  be  the 
better  way.  I  tried  it  three  years 
and  then  went  back  to  the  lister. 
Then  I  thought  the  pretty  ear  of 
corn  was  the  thing  to  plant,  but  have 
put  the  theory  into  practice  and  found 
that  it  don't  always  work. 

Deep  plowing  did  not  prove  to  be  as 
good  as  shallow  plowing  on  this 
farm.  I  used  to  have  a  team  of  heavy 
horses  and  a  light  team  of  work 
horses,  and  the  latter  proved  better 
in  all  of  the  work  except  on  the  gang 
plow.  Therefore  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  1.200-pound  horse 
is  the  best  for  this  farm.  I  .have 
found,  too.  that  it  pays  me  to  keep 
some  good  milch  cows.  Conditions 
are  not  the  same  on  every  farm, 
however,  and  it  is  well  to  make  some 
investigations  for  one's  self. 

ERNEST  S.  COATS. 

Valley  Co. 


Johnsons 
New  Book 

Shows  You  the 
SURE  WAY  to 

Chicken  Profits 


It  tells  what  the  Johnsons  have  learned 
by  17  years  experience  and  by  millions  of 
letters  received  from  their 410,000  custom- 
ers. It's  a  home-made  book— plain,  practi- 
cal and  full  of  helpful  hints.  You  will  enjoy 
reading  Johnson's  1913  book.  It  means  money 

to  you.  Send  for  it  now.  Johnson's  I 


1 

Old  Trusty 

Is  the  Incubator  that  made  artifi- 
cial batching  a  success  for  the 
masses.  Sold  direct  from  maker 
lo  user,  price  less  than  810,  freight 
prepaid  East  of  Rockies,  and  that 
far  If  you  live  beyond.  30  to 
90  days'  trial,  10  year  guarantee. 

  Read  the 

Old  Trusty 
Book.  It 
Is  worth 
$10  to  any- 
o  n  e,  but 
sent  free. 
Address  a 
postal  now. 

JOHNSON 
Incubator 

Than  an  MCZ 

1 0  Neb. 


Tie  Iscifeitor 
That  Miim  ■ 
Ciaiitte 
■ltd  «o  Om 

FIIUii  tt  OIL 


Fill  oil  tank  •no*,  with 
on*  eallen  of  all,  then  U|kt 

lamp— the  Rato,  with  automatic 
regulator,  will  complete  the  hateh. 

The  Rato  eliminates  the  dally  morning 
work  and  dirt.    Saves  big  oil-money. 

CENTER  HEAT,  directly  uoder  egg  chamber, 
gives  perfect  radiation— even  temperature.  Turn 
eggs  without  removing  egg  tray.  Clean  lamp  with- 
out removing  taDb  or  chimney.  See  eggs  and 
thermometer  through  glass  top.  Regulator  adjusts 
to  fraction  of  degree.  Double  heating  system  saves 
beat.  Automatic  ventilation.  Roomy  nursery.  Thick 
wood  case,  enameled  steel  covering.  Big  batches 
certain.  Low  direct -to-you  price,  freight  prepaid. 
We  want  you  to  send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  ,« 

RAY©  INCUBATOR  CO. 
S  50  South  13th  St.         Omaha,  N«b. 


Hatch  by  Rule 


Mandy  Lee.  the  incubator  of  cer- 
tainty, is  purely  automatic.  It  measures 
and  adapts  moisture  to  heat.  Opeu- 
tront- poultry -house  plan.     Lee's  scien- 
tific principles  show  in  bigger  hatches,  better  chicks. 
Send  for  book  explaining  great  new  Lee  features. 
Sizes  up  to  600  ezgs.   Trv  Germozonefor  chick  health  ami  poultry 
thrift.   Also  Lee's  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker.   All  books  free. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY, 
1184  Harney  (Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


POULTRY 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  hook 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  97    Mankato,  Minn. 


50  Thoroughbred  Rhode  Island  Red 

COCKERELS  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH  OR 

SIX    FOR    FIVE  DOLLARS. 
Low    price    on    whole    lot    to    one  party. 
MRS.  JENNIE  McKELVIE,  Fairfield,  Neb. 

100  Barred  RockCockerels 

the  best  we  ever  grew.  New  blood  for  old 
customers.     (31  years  with  Barred  Rocks.) 

n  n.  cT.nnvrFNT  obd,  Nebraska 


P FILE'S  65  Varieties 

r  AND   and   Water  Fowls.  Farm 
ai  raised  stock,  with  eggs  In  season- 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  Illustrated  de- 
scriptive POULTRY  BOOK  lor  1913.  Write 
Henry  Pfile,  Box  607.  Freeport.  Illinois 


GetThis  Book  on  Modern 
Farm  Equipment  Free 


Let  us  prove  to  you  that  the  Moyer  gate 
and  Moyer  Litter  carrier  will  save  you  ; 
more  than  their  cost  in  time  and  need- 1 
less  labor.  Our  new  book,  "Farm  , 
Necessities,"  throws  a  strong  light  on  i 
modern  farm  conditions. 


MoYeR 
Steel  Gates) 

I  Adjustable  for  side  hills  and  deep  snows.    Steel  J 

■  frame.  Non-buckling  galvanized  wire  mesh.  Self- 1 

■  locking  latch,  Channel  steel  center  brace.  Keeps  | 
|stock  in  and  makes  farm  look  better. 

A  Few  Farmer  Agents  Wanted 
I  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  a  territory  I 

■  not  yet  allotted  to  some  one  you  can  make  a  lot  I 
I  of  money  calling  on  farmers  who  want  gates  I 
land  litter  carriers.  In  writing  for  our  free  book  I 
Estate  if  you  are  interested  In  our  special  agency  | 
(proposition.  Address 

MOYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
'  Main  St.,  Montevideo,  Minn. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

KITSELMAP  BROS.  Box  44  Muncie.  Ind 
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South  Omaha 


Great  Live  Stock  Market  of  the  West 


Any  market  which  makes  the 
gains  South  Omaha  continues  to 
make  possesses  superior  advan- 
tages which  are  being  recognized 
by  an  increasing  percentage  of 
the  shipping  public. 

Stock  Yards  Facilities  Unequalled 

The  policy  of  the  present  management  of  the 
South  Omaha  stockyards  has  been  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  proper  handling  of  its 
business.  To  this  end  there  has  been  expended 
during  the  last  four  years  more  than  ONE 
MILLION  OF  DOLLARS  for  PERMA- 
NENT AND  UP-TO-DATE  IMPROVE- 
MENTS. Patrons  of  the  South  Omaha  market 
have  the  use  of  the  best  facilities  there  are  at 
any  market  and  this  fact  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  favorable  comment  on  the  part  of  live 
stock  shippers  generally. 

New  Water  Supply  Important  Feature 

The  construction  of  an  up-to-date  water  plant 
providing  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  use  in 
the  stock  yards  will  prove  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  the  patrons  of  the  South  Omaha  market. 
No  public  stock  yards  in  the  country  has  avail- 
able such  an  abundant  supply  of  good,  pure 
well  water. 

Shippers  Get  Service 

Patrons  of  stock  yards  want  SERVICE. 
They  get  it  at  South  Omaha.  Competent  serv- 
ice is  a  hobby  with  the  present  management  of 
the  South  Omaha  yards.  The  large  volume  of 
business  at  South  Omaha  during  191 2  has  been 
handled  with  less  delay,  fewer  complaints  and 
lighter  claims  than  that  of  any  recent  year. 

Its  superior  facilities  and  compe- 
tent service  have  made  the  South 
Omaha  market  popular  with  the 
shippers  of  the  West. 

Improvements  For  1913 

The  policy  of  providing  ahead  for  the  grow- 
ing business  of  the  market  will  continue.  Much 
new  work  will  be  done  by  the  Stock  Yards 
Company  during  the  coming  year. 

Construction  of  large,  modern  horse  barns, 
work  on  which  has  already  been  commenced, 
w  ill  be  completed  before  the  close  of  1913 

Entire  new  hog  division  will  be  built  along 
most  modern  lines  with  largely  increased  capac- 
ity and  facilities. 

Other  w  ork  of  minor  importance  will  also  be 
done  in  the  interest  of  patrons  of  the  market. 


CO-OPERATION  THE 

FARMERS'  NEED 

(Continued  .from  Page  87) 

men  who,  either  in  government  em- 
ploy or  from  the  universities  and 
colleges,  are  teaching  you  better 
farming,  as  to  the  increased  output 
from  the  land  that  would  result  irora 
improved  husbandry.  No  one  of  them 
has  ever  put  the  increase  which 
might  be  won  at  less  than  50  per  cent, 
and  most  of  them  put  it  far  higher. 
If  this  be  true,  the  present  generation 
of  Nebraska  farmers  are  losing  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  improving 
the  condition,  not  only  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  but  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live. 

1  anticipate  that  in  the  near  future 
the  rising  cost  of  living  will  lead  to 
some  angry  feelings  on  the  part  of 
the  great  mass  of  workers  in  the 
cities  at  the  failure  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes  to  produce  more  abun- 
dantly from  the  soil,  and  at  the  large 
middle  profits  which  tax  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

And  here  I  must  say  what  I  dare 
say  may  be  resented  by  some  of  those 
present.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
failure  of  farmers  to  study  and  prac? 
tice  co-operation  is  the  chief  cause  of 
these  excessive  middle  profits.  It  is 
not  essential  that  farmers  should  sell 
their  own  produce  to  the  consumer, 
but  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
be  so  well  organized  that  if  they 
cannot  get  their  food  to  the  consumer 
with  a  reasonable  charge  for  distri- 
bution, they  should  be  able  to  estab- 
lish distributing  agencies  of  their 
own.  Until  they  do  this,  producer 
and  consumer  will  both  be  fleeced. 
Foundation  Work 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  course 
of  this  address  to  go  into  details 
regarding  the  possibilities  in  agricul- 
tural co-operation  in  Nebraska,  nor  is 
it  necessary.  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  to 
you  about  business  you  understand  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  do.  I  merely 
wish,  as  a  student  of  agricultural 
economics,  to  hand  on  to  you  some 
conclusions  which  my  old  world 
Studies  and  American  experiences 
have  forced  upon  my  own  mind. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  observing 
agricultural  development  in  Nebraska, 
I  have  seen  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  attitude  of  farmers  towards  the 
teachers  of  agricultural  science.  Not 
long  ago,  no  value  was  attached  to 
the  educational  work,  either  of  the 
federal  department  of  agriculture  or 
of  the  colleges  and  universities.  No  v 
you  are  pioud  of  both  and  are  glad 
to  avail  yourselves  of  their  services. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  your  weak- 
ness lies  in  the  backward  state  of 
your  organization. 

It  is  true  that  the  audience  I  am 
addressing  is  composed  mainly  of 
delegates  from  farmers'  organizations 
covering  the  entire  state.  But  the 
actual  business  transacted  in  a  co- 
operative way  by  these  organizations 
is  still  pitiably  small.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  men  who  become  prom- 
inent in  the  leadership  of  these  bodies 
are  real  leaders,  progressive,  alert, 
efficient  and  influential.  But  you 
seem  to  be  better  organized  at  the 
top,  so  to  speak,  than  you  are  at  your 
foundations — that  is,  in  the  townships 
throughout  the  state. 

I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  farmers  in  every  township  (or 
other  convenient  unit)  should  not  be 
organized  into  co-operative  societies 
for  doing  their  farming  business,  just 
as  they  would  be  organized  if  they 
happened  to  be  in  Europe  instead  of 
America.  To  this  lack  of  organiza- 
tion more  than  to  any  other  cause  I 
attribute  the  failure  of  farmers  to 
get  the  legislation  which  they  need. 
No  better  instance  can  be  given  of 
this  than  the  way  in  which  the 
parcel  post,  universally  demanded  by 
farmers,  was  denied  to  them  until 
now  simply  because  the  interests 
opposed  to  this  reform  were  organized 
and  the  farmers  were  not. 

How  to  Ud  Started 

You  will  of  course  ask  me  to  say 
precisi  ly  what  l  think  ought  to  be 
done  to  insure  the  adoption  of  agri- 
cultural co-operation.  In  Ireland  first, 
and  later  in  England  and  Scotland, 
voluntary  associations  called  agricul- 
tural organization  societies  have 
been  formed  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  supported  by  farmers  and  by 
others  who  hold  that  the  interest  of 
all  classes  in  the  community  demands 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmer.  These 
societies  keep  a  staff  of  organizers, 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agricultural  co-operation, 
who  spend  <beir  time  explaining  to 


communities  of  farmers  how  to  apply 
the  system  practically  to  their  business 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  eas\ 
for  you  to  form  such  an  association 
I  learned  the  other  day  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  has  recently,  in 
consultation  with  the  state  authori- 
ties, had  decided  to  appoint  a  profes- 
sor of  co-operation  and  marketing.  I 
should  recommend  you  to  proceed  in 
another  way.  I  happen  to  know  that 
there  are  men  in  your  university  who 
understand  the  whole  subject.  If  a 
foreigner  may  presume  to  make  such 
a  suggestion,  I  would  advise  that  you 
try  and  get  a  special  appropriation 
made  to  your  university  to  take  up 
this  work. 

All  they  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  send  a  few  organizers  into 
selected  townships  in  different  parts 
of  the  state  and  let  them  organiz 
farmers  into  associations  as  effectiv 
as  are  to  be  found  in  European 
countries.  When  a  few  societies  have 
been  at  work  successfully  for  a  short 
time,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
multiplying  them.  It  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  assist  in  getting 
the  organizers  properly  trained,  which 
would  be  best  done  by  sending  them 
to  Ireland  and  one  or  two  other 
European  countries. 


If  the  erosive  action  of  all  the 
rivers  and  streams  of  the  United 
States  could  have  been  concentrated 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  at  the  time 
of  the  American  occupation  of  the 
canal  zone  it  would  have  excavated 
the  canal  in  seventy-three  days.  In 
other  words,  we  are  losing  from  the 
surface  of  our  country  the  amount 
of  earth  in  the  Panama  gash  every 
seventy-three  clays. 


At  Wolbach.  in  Greeley  county,  the 
farmers  are  organized  for  disposing 
of  their  cream,  and  operate  a  farmers' 
cream  station.  This  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  dealing  collectively 
with  the  centralizers.  Their  business 
is  much  sought  after. 


r^LPUMP^FORl 

NOTHING 

WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREEI 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 

SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mill*,  Pump  Jack*,  Hand 
Grinding  Mill*  for  Poultry  Rais- 
ers, Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
L     130  Saroxm  Avenue             FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  J 

»i  r» 

Free  Trial 

FREIGHT  PAID 

We  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  44  year 
famous  Quaker  City  Feed  Mills  and  if 
mill  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  at  end 
of  trial,  you  canreturn  same  at  OUK  EXPENSE.  1 
Solctdirect  from  factory  to  user  23styles,rang-  | 
iug  from  hand  to20  horse  power,  to  select  from. 

Quaker  Gity  Feed  Mills 

make  and  savebigmoney  wherever  used  for  grindingcorn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of  small  grain  separately  or  mixed ; 
table  meal,  SHUCK  and  KAI-F1R  CORN,  fine,  medium  j 
©r  coarse ;  also  grind  soft  and  wet  corn.  Our  free  trial  and  , 
guarantee  absolutely  protect  you.  We  also  handle  Engin" " 
Cutters.  Shelters,  etc.   Send  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 
l>e|il.  A-2  8733.41  Filberts 
l'liila.,Pa.  Dept  A-2  3J05-I 
So.  Ashland  Ave. ,  Chicago 


Cheaper  Feed  Grinding 


'"Cob  or  grain— wet,  dry  or  oily— the 
Bull  Dog"  grinds  most  feed  on  least 
power.  Can't  clog— /orce/eerf.- 
.    One  set  of  rollers  grinds  5,000  bu. 

-Try  It  Ten  Days  Tree 

i  If  it  doesn't  grind  faster,  finer, 
i  cheaper  than  any  mill  you  ever 
,  send  it  back  at  nur  expense. 
te  for  detail: 
F  engine.  Le._  . 

""  '".ast  Road, Crown 
Point 


SILOS 

From  Factory 
To  Farm 

Our  Silos  made  ol  best  ma- 
tonal.  Shipped  on  approval. 
Don't  accept  if  not  exactly  as 
renresented.  BUY  DIRECT 
and  SAVE  S2S  to  $75  on  the 
cost  of  your  Silo.  Postal  card 
brings  free  catalog  and  price 
list.    Write  today. 


INDEPENDENT   SILO  CO. 
290  Endicott  Bids.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Wednesday,  January  22,  1913. 


THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 


Shelter  for  Dairy  Cows 

Experiments  show  conclusively  that 
fattening  cattle  in  the  winter,  in  this 
climate  at  least,  do  better  when  given 
the  run  of  a  yard  with  an  open  shed 
for  protection  from  storms  than  when 
confined  to  a  warm  barn.  This  is 
because  fattening  cattle  consume 
quantities  of  heat-producing  feed,  and 
ifter  the  first  few  weeks  they  are 
>rotected  by  layers  of  fat  from  wind 
and  cold.  With  dairy  cows  it  is  dif 
ferent.  A  good  dairy  cow  puts  very 
little  of  her  feed  on  her  back,  and  as 
■consequence  the  bones  come  pretty 
ose  to  the  surface.  Dairy  cows  need 
better  protection  from  the  cold,  there 
fore,  than  fattening  animals.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  they  should  be  housed 
all  of  the  time,  or  even  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  time  in  good  weather 
but  it  does  mean  that  they  should  not 
be  forced  to  stand  out  on  cold,  bleak 
days  when  their  discomfort  is  so  great 
that  the  feet  of  each  cow  might  be 
placed  in  a  bushel  basket.  Such  ex- 
posure results  in  a  greater  loss  than 
merely  the  feed  required  to  warm  the 
cows  body  against  the  cold,  for  it 
means  great  discomfort,  and  dis- 
comfort with  dairy  cows  means  failure 
to  produce  normally.  Dairy  cows 
that  are  worth  milking  are  worth  pro- 
tecting from  winter's  icy  blasts. 


Are  You  Growing  Protein? 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
that  for  the  best  results  one  part  in 
about  six  or  seven  of  the  nutrients 
supplied  to  dairy  cows  should  be 
protein,  or  muscle-forming,  material. 
To  feed  a  smaller  proportion  cf  protein 
than  that  puts  the  cow  up  against  the 
proposition  of  making  milk  without 
a  sufficient  supply  of  one  of  the  most 
important  constituents  of  milk.  The 
best  results  cannot  be  secured  with 
out  feeding  enough  protein. 

Every  dairyman,  and  every  farmer 
who  milks  cows  in  earnest,  must  be 
confronted  repeatedly  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  protein  supply.  Our  ordinary 
farm  feeds  such  as  straw,  cornstalks 
prairie  hay  and  corn  are  all  lacking 
in  this  nutrient.  It  may  be  purchased 
in  the  form  of  oil  meal,  cottonseed 
meal,  gluten  meal  or  bran,  but  in  any 
of  these  forms  it  is  relatively  expen- 
sive. With  the  ordinary  farm  feeds 
we  have  mentioned  it  undoubtedly 
pays,  however,  to  buy  protein  in  these 
costlier  forms  rather  than  feed  an 
unbalanced  ration,  and  ask  the  cows 
to  make  "bricks  without  straw." 

But  it  is  better  still  to  produce 
your  own  protein  right  on  your  own 
farm.  This  can  be  done  by  growing 
clover  or  alfalfa;  cowpeas,  soy  beans 
and  Canadian  field  peas  make  hay 
belonging  in  this  class,  also.  Clover 
or  alfalfa  appeal  to  the  average 
farmer  as  being  the  most  practicable 
source  of  home-grown  protein.  In 
Nebraska,  common  red  or  mammoth 
clover  are  adapted  to  the  eastern 
counties  only  (except  under  irriga- 
tion) so  that  for  central  or  western 
Nebraska  it  comes  down  to  sweet 
clover  or  alfalfa,  preferably  the  latter 
where  it  succeeds. 

When  a  ton  of  good  alfalfa  hay 
equals  a  ton  of  bran  in  its  content 
of  digestible  protein,  and  two,  three 
or  four  tons  of  alfalfa  may  be  pro- 
duced on  an  acre  in  one  season,  it  is 
surely  the  part  of  wisdom  to  grow 
protein  rather  than  buy  it.  Every 
farmer  and  dairyman  who  is  not 
already  growing  protein  at  home 
should  plan  his  farm  to  include  some 
alfalfa  or  other  crop  that  will  give  a 
home  supply  of  that  nutrient. 

Butterniakers'  Course 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  addition 
to  the  regular  courses  in  dairying, 
which  are  planned  especially  for 
those  interested  in  milk  production, 
those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for 
teaching,  experimental  work,  or  for 
state  and  government  work,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  now  offers  a 
special  two  weeks'  course  for  butter- 
makers.      This    course    is  planned 


$10 — cSwo 


"SrlndM.      I  ^l*t"freWrWind"l  

I  We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 

■  styles.    It  will, 

■  pay  you  to  in- 
r.  :_Jvestlgate.  Write 
■cuBoit  jumoolfor  catalog  and  I 
haa^^price  tic  I 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Beventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


especially  to  meet  the  demand  of  those 
who  want  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  practical  creamery  methods  as 
well  as  something  of  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  the  work,  but 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  a 
longer  course. 

The  modern  buttermaker  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  if  he  would 
compete  successfully  in  the  markets 
of  this  country.  The  public  fully 
appreciates  quality  in  dairy  products. 
Those  who  supply  the  ordinary  mar 
ket,  as  well  as  those  who  cater  to  a 
special  trade,  must  be  familiar  with 
modern  dairy  practice  in  order  to 
maintain  a  uniform  high  standard  of 
quality  in  the  finished  article.  The 
average  creameryman  is  too  busy  to 
spare  the  time  to  take  an  extended 
course  in  dairying,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  all  who  can  will  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  modern  methods  in 
creamery  practice,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  obvious  advantage  of  meeting  your 
fellow  buttermakers  and  so  learn 
something  of  the  methods  practiced 
in  other  creameries. 

The  work  in  this  course  covers  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 17  and  ending  February  28 
There  are  no  requirements  for  en- 
trance in  this  course,  and  tuition  is 
free.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $5  will  be 
charged  to  help  cover  breakage  and 
material  used.  The  course  will  con 
sist  of  lectures  on  buttermaking,  milk 
production,  milk  testing,  starter  mak- 
ing, pasteurization,  cream  ripening 
scoring  dairy  products  and  factory 
management.  In  addition  to  the  lec- 
tures the  students  will  be  given  labo- 
ratory work  covering  milk  testing 
rapid  analysis  of  butter,  care  and 
propagation  of  starters,  cream  ripen- 
ing, and  control  of  moisture  and 
overrun. 

All  of  the  laboratory  work  is  so 
arranged  that  each  student  will  have 
individual  charge  of  the  different 
steps  of  the  process  through  which 
the  cream  must  go  from  the  time  it 
reaches  the  creamery  to  the  finished 
product.  This  enables  the  student  to 
see  and  fully  realize  the  importance 
of  each  step. 

Persons  wishing  to  attend  this  two 
weeks'  course  may  send  their  names 
and  address  to  me. 

J.   H.  FRANDSEN, 
Dept.  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

University  Farm,  Lincoln. 

A  Flood  of  Milk 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Another  cow 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  is  mak- 
ing a  sensational  record.  She  fresh- 
ened November  16,  1912,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  has  exceeded  any  of  the 
previous  high  records  made  by  cows 
in  the  university  herd.  La  May  is  a 
registered  Holstein,  born  April  3, 
1907,  and  is  now  less  than  six  years 
old.  At  this  comparatively  early  age 
she  has  made  the  remarkable  pro- 
duction of  97.1  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
day.  This  at  two  pounds  per  quart 
is  equivalent  to  forty-eight  quarts.  In 
one  week  she  produced  eighteen 
pounds  of  butterfat,  equivalent  to 
about  22.6  pounds  of  butter;  and  her 
best  week's  milk  production  is  656.2 
pounds,  a  daily  average  of  93.6 
pounds.  During  the  month  of  De- 
cember this  cow  produced  2,694 
pounds  of  milk,  an  amount  sufficient 
to  supply  forty-three  families  one 
quart  per  day  each  through  the  entire 
month.  She  produced  in  December 
seventy-seven  pounds  of  butterfat, 
equivalent  to  about  96.7  pounds  of 
butter. 

Of  course,  La  May  requires  more 
care  than  the  average  cow  and  she 
deserves  more,  because  it  would  re- 
quire at  least  three  of  the  average 
cows  to  produce  the  same  quantity 
of  milk.  La  May  is  milked  four  times 
a  day  at  six  hour  intervals  and  at 
each  milking  gives  almost  as  much 
as  the  average  cow  does  during  the 
day.  Furthermore,  La  May  requires 
a  much  larger  amount  of  feed  than 
would  the  average  cow,  but  not  so 
much  as  three  cows,  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  milk,  because  there 
is  only  one  body  to  maintain.  This 
cow  is  attended  by  J.  T.  Holliugshead, 
the  dairy  herdsman,  to  whom  much 
credit  is  due  for  her  continued  high 
production. 

La  May  is  on  test  for  the  year  and 
should  she  do  as  well  as  is  expected 
her  yearly  production  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  place  her  among  the  few 
highest  producing  cows  of  the  breed, 
and  perhaps  the  best  for  her  age. 
She  is  at  work  daily  at  the  dairy  de- 
partment barn  where  a  large  number 
of  Nebraska  farmers  will  be  permit- 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Merit  Confidence 

CONFIDENCE  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  satisfactory 
considerations  in  every  act  and  interest  in  life. 

There  is  nothing  the  dairy  farmer  buys  that  is  of  as  great 
importance  to  him  as  the  cream  separator,  which  SAVES  or 
LOSES  money  in  quantity  and  quality  of  product  every  time  he 
puts  milk  through  it,  TWICE  A  DAY  365 
DAYS  IN  THE  YEAR,  and  lasts  from  six 
months  to  twenty  years  according  to  the 
durability  of  the  machine. 

Hence  the  importance  of  only  making 
so  serious  an  investment  with  COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE  that  you  are  buying  THE 
BEST  and  that  which  will  LAST  LONGEST. 

Every  man  who  knows  what  a  cream 
separator  is  knows  that  this  is  true  of  the 
DE  LAVAL,  the  original  and  for  thirty 
years  the  "WORLD'S  STANDARD"  cream 
separator.  Somebody  may  CLAIM  as  much  for  some  other 
separator,  but  no  buyer  can  possibly  have  equal  CONFIDENCE 
in  its  being  so. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques- 
tions are  ably  discus'sed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner 
should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913 
De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.     Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  :rancisco 


SEATTLE 


iAVED 


Read  this  letter  sent  to  me  from  P.  H.  Sells,  of  Garwin,  Iowa: 

"We  wore  out  a  high-priced  separator  which  is 

the  only  kind  we  ever  had  and  I  wouldnot  give  this  Gal- 
loway for  a  half  dozen  high-priced  separators,  and 
they  sold  me  their  No.  1  f  or  865.00  and  asked  me  over 
8100.00  for  the  size  of  your  No.  14,  so  I  saved  $45.00  by 
buying  your  No.  14  and  think  we  have  a  better  one." 
I  have  hundreds  ot  other  letters  to  prove  that  the  Galloway 

Cream  Separator1 


7 


1 


Bath- 
In-Oil 

is  tbe  equal  of  any  on  the  market  at  any  price,  and  1  save  you  820  to  845  cash. 
J.  give  you  30  to90  days'  free  trial  to  jtrove  quality.  "I  Lave  never  found  one  as 
well  constructed,  as  close  a  skimmer"  is  the  comment  of  Cornelius  51.  Hunter,  of  El  Reno,  Okla. 
Theodore  Casper  of  Dodgeville,  Wis.,  says  he  "wouldn't  trade  it  (the  Galloway)  for  any  of  those  high- 
priced  separators."  So,  any  way  you  look  at  it  the  Galloway  takes  the  banner  for  Quality  and  Price. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  my  separator  book— my  special  olfer  to  10  or  more  men  in  every  township, 
and  I  will  also  send  my  big  5-color  catalog  of  my  general  line,  new  handsome,  complete,  truthful, 
convincing— all  free  and  postpaid.  Write  me  today.  Address 

Wm.  Calloway.  President,  THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO..     403CW  Galloway  Sta..  Waterloo.  Iowa 

Stocks  on  hand  at  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Faul  and  Chicago.  Froiupt  shipments. 


GOING  TO  BUILD  A  SILO? 

Send  your  name  today  for  our  silo  book.  Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos.  Get  most  authoritative 
figures  on  silage  feeding1  profits  and  startling  facts  about 

The  Hinge  Door  and  Lansing  Silos 

(Copyrighted) 

Hinge-Door  Silo  has  the  only  practical  door  construction.   Book  Free— write  quick. 
WajwI*  t>,no     Q:l«.    S,  Mf-     f»       Lansing,  Mich.,  E.  St.  Louis,  111.,  Maryville.  Mo.,  Topeka,  Kas., 
Woods  Bros,   bllo   &  IVUg.    to.    Lexing&n,  Kv„  Minneapolis,  Minn..  Denver.  Col  ,  Cedar  Rap- 
Genera/  Offices:     -     Lincoln,  Neb.   ids,  Iowa.  Spokane,  Wash.    Write  Dept.    gg,  Nearest  Office. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

*t  la  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;   making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  Is 
I  sanitary  marvel,  easily  oleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western   orders    filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO 


ted  to  see  her  during  farmers'  week. 

GEORGE  C.  WHITE. 
University  of  Nebraska. 


When  You  Are 

ready  to  investigate 
the  silo  question, 
won't  you  write — and 
let  us  tell  you  of  the 
quality  in  the 

Minneapolis 
Panel  Silo 

The  silo  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  all  others. 
Wood  or  tile. 

Puffer  -  Hubbard 
Mfg.  Co. 

2609     32nd    Ave.  Si». 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


NOMY  SI  EEL  SILO  ROUF 
able  for  any  Construction 

loesn  't  make  any  difference 
whose  silo  you  have  or 
what  the  construction,  it  is 
noc  comrlete  without  an 
Economy  roof.  It  lnsts  a 
lifetime,  costs  little  and  al- 
e  satisfied  with  any  other 
—  re  is  no  other  so  good. 
id  Mig  Co.,  502  H3W  Yor'(  Avg.  Pos  Moines  Iowa 
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A.  J.  Duerr's  Choice  Prize  Winning 

DUROC  JERSEY 

—BRED  SOW  OFFERING— 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  HIS  FARM  THREE  MILES  SOUTH  OF 

Milford,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  29 

35  head  consisting  of  8  tried  sows  and  27  spring  gilts  repre- 
senting popular  breeding  and  the  Grand  Champion  "CRITIC  B" 


DEURR'S  GOOD  DUROC  OFFERING 

For  his  first  sale  of  bred  Duroc  Jersey  sows,  A.  J.  Uuerr,  Milford, 
Nebraska,  has  certainly  produced  an  excellent  lot  of  big,  growthy, 
good-type  gilts,  and  in  addition  to  these  will  include  eight  tried  sows 
that  represent  the  blood  of  the  best  families.  Some  of  the  best  brood 
sows  are  Miss  Col.  Educator  by  Educator,  bred  to  Critic  King,  Queen 
Perfection  by  Red  Perfection  2d,  bred  to  Crimson  Colonel,  Chief's 
Wonder  Lady  by  Red  Wonder,  and  two  of  her  gilts  in  the  sale  by 
Harney's  Educator,  a  grandson  of  Ohio  Chief,  and  other  gilts  by  Col. 
Mammoth  Boy  by  the  1,000-pound  Mammoth  Tom,  dam  Queen  of 
Colonels  by  Chief's  Colonel;  Medoc  Medium,  J.  E.'s  Model  and  Echo 
Wonder  King.  The  offering  is  bred  to  Crimson  Colonel  by  High 
Colcnel,  dam  Dorthy  D.,  a  grand-daughter  of  Crimson  Wonder  I  Am; 
Critic  King,  a  son  of  the  champion  Critic  B.,  and  Crimson  Advance  by 
Advancer  5th,  dam  by  I  Am  A  Crimson  Wonder  2d.  Mr.  Duerr  is  a 
plumb  good  hogman,  and  has  got  good  growth  and  retained  uniformity 
in  type  and  colors  in  producing  the  young  gilts  for  this  sale.  The  aged 
sows  are  extra  choice.  The  breeder  familiar  with  Duroc  Jersey  blood 
lines  will  readily  note  the  richness  of  the  breeding  of  this  offering, 
and  to  those  unfamiliar  we  recommend  that  you  make  no  mistake  by 
patronizing  this  sale.  Catalog  can  be  had  upon  application.  Send 
bids  to  George  Davis  in  care  of  Mr.  Duerr. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

A.  J.  DUERR,    Milford,  Nebraska 


Col.  Ray  Page,  Aact 


Geo.  Davis,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 


Schaldecker  &  Son's  Initial  Offering 

-Of  Big  Type=  = 

POLAND  CHINA 

—Bred  Sows= 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  SIX  MILES  NORTH  OF 

Grafton,  Neb.,  Saturday,  February  I 

38  head,  representing  largely  the  celebrated  Mastodon  breeding, 
and  the  prize  winning  B's  Great  Had'ey 


SCHALDECKER  &  SON'S  BIG-TYPE  SOWS 

For  their  initial  sale,  J.  A.  Schaldecker  &  Son  have  listed  thirty-eight  head 
of  attractive  big-type  sows,  consisting  of  four  tried  sows  past  two  years  old, 
six  yearlings  and  twenty-eight  big-type  winter  and  spring  gilts.  The  large  part 
of  the  offering  is  sired  by  the  great  Mastodon  bred  boar,  KING  MASTODON,  JR.. 
by  King  Mastodon,  and  the  quality  of  the  get  of  this  hog  recommended  Itself  so 
strongly  to  Mr.  Hickey,  the  breeder  of  KING  MASTODON,  JR.,  that  he  re- 
purchased him  to  place  at  the  head  of  his  herd,  where  he  will  be  used  per- 
manently. The  get  of  King  Ma.itodon  in  this  sale  are  not  only  sired  by  a  high 
class  big-type  boar,  but  are  out  of  a  class  of  sows  that  were  bought  with  the 
same  discrimination  and  along  the  same  blood  lines  that  KING  MASTODON,  JR., 
was  bought.  Schaldecker  &  Son  have  the  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  big- 
type  Poland  China  business  and  the  wherewith  that  has  brought  some  of  the 
best  sows  to  their  herd  that  have  been  offered  for  sale  publicly  or  privately. 
The  offering  Is  bred  mostly  to  B.'s  GREAT  HADLEY  the  prize  winning  Hadley 
boar  formerly  in  use  in  the  Baltz  herd,  and  BIG  SENSATION,  by  Vindicator.  A 
few  are  bred  to  a  grandson  of  Orville  Jones'  valuable  big-type  boar,  Jumbo  The 
Great.  Daughters  of  KING  MASTODON,  JR.,  mated  with  B.'s  GREAT  HADLEY, 
three  times  a  state  fair  winner,  should  be  good  property  for  breeders.  Schal- 
decker &  Son  have  established  a  good  business  and  satisfy  the  good  mail  order 
trade  by  shipping  good  stuff  and  standing  back  of  their  shipments.  Good  values 
and  liberal  treatment  will  be  accorded  patrons  of  this  sale.  Send  for  catalog. 
Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Schaldecker  &  Son. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

J.  A.  SCHALDECKER  &  SON,  Grafton,  Neb. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


PARTIES  MAY  COME  TO  LUSHTON  OK  GRAFTON 


Boesiger's  High  Class 

Duroc  Bred  Sow  Offering 


Representing  the 


$300  FIRST  PRIZE,  WIDLE'S  WONDER 


AT  THE  FARM  THREE  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 


CORTLAND,  NEBR.,  MONDAY,  JANUARY,  27,  1913 


40  head— 20  head  bred  to  the  $300  FIRST  PRIZE  WIDLE'S  WONDER,  18  head  bred  to  LINCOLN  LAD  by  LINCOLN  WONDER  and  balance 

to  CRIMSON  WONDER  BOY.    A  high  class  lot  of  practical  big  type  prolific  sows 

BOESIGER  S  HIGH   CLASS  DUROC  OFFERING 


DAVID  BOESIGER.  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA,  has  listed  forty  high  class,  big- 
type  Duroc  sows  and  gilts  for  his  annual  bred  sow  sale.  Mr.  Boesiger  has  estab- 
lished his  herd  upon  the  basis  of  good  blood  lines  and  practical  individuality  and 
has  given  special  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  high  class  sire.  Last  fall  Mr. 
Boesiger  purchased  from  the  Widle  sale  the  great  first  prize  fall  boar,  WIDLE'S 
WONDER,  by  the  first  prize  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  at  $300,  and  though  that  is  a 
liberal  price  it  only  represents  a  small  possibility  for  returns  from  the  use  of  as 
valuable  a  sire  as  WIDLE'S  WONDER'S  show  record  and  blood  lines  indicate. 
Breeders  should  give  attention  to  the  fact  that  so  great  a  young  boar  as  WIDLE'S 
WONDER  is  represented  in  this  sale.  The  other  two  sires  represented,  LINCOLN 
LAD  and  CRIMSON  WONDER  BOY.  are  both  strictly  high  class  and  of  big  type 
with  quality.  The  sow  offering  is  unusual  from  the  standpoint  of  uniformity  in 
type,  heavy  bone,  strong  backs,  deep  bodies  and  generally  good  indications  of  their 
value  as  brood  sows.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Boesiger's  herd  of  Durocs  grow  up  from 
his  first  start,  which  was  made  on  a  Critic  and  Junior  Jim  foundation,  from  pur- 
chases made  at  the  University  Farm.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  improved  along 
the  lines  of  size  and  uniform  type  and  quality  until  today  we  find  a  line-up  of 
big,   useful  brood  sows  whose  individuality  recommend  them  and   their  produce  to 

For  catalog  address — 


critical  buyers.  Of  interest  in  this  sale  offering  are  the  ten  tried  sows,  the  best  of 
which  are  LABELLETTE  R  and  LA6ELLETTE  A.  both  descending  from  the  Critic 
blood  through  the  great  sire.  PLAINVIEW  CHIEF,  used  successfully  in  Mr.  Boe- 
siger's herd  for  a  number  of  years  and  a  sire  whose  real  merit  has  passed  the 
attention  of  breeders;  PLAINVIEW  LADY,  one  of  the  finest  sows  in  the  sale,  by 
LINCOLN  LAD,  and  the  dam  of  some  of  the  choice  gilts  in  the  sale,  bred  to 
WIDLE'S  WONDER;  BESSIE  FANCY  and  three  of  her  gilts;  a  daughter  of  PROUD 
COLONEL,  and  a  choice  line  of  gilts  sired  by  C.  H.'s  CRIMSON  WONDER  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  Again,  LINCOLN  LAD,  CRIMSON  WONDER  BOY  and  PLAINVIEW 
CHIEF.  This  sale  offering  embraces  much  of  Duroc  blood  of  merit  from  the  older 
sources  such  as  Ohio  Chief,  Critic  and  Junior  Jim,  mated  largely  with  the  modern 
prize  winning  blood  lines — CRIMSON  WONDER  and  LINCOLN  WONDER.  Mr. 
Boesiger  has  had  a  very  good  patronage  of  a  local  nature  in  his  previous  sales,  and 
buyers  have  invariably  gotten  good  values.  He  has  one  of  the  finely  equipped 
stock  farms  and  the  farm  and  herd  is  managed  under  practical  and  thorough 
conditions.  Catalog  of  this  sale  can  be  had  upon  application.  Bids  may  be  sent 
to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Boesiger.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 


David  Boesiger,  Cortland,  Nebraska 


COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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McGATH'S  GREAT  DISPERSION 

OF  BIG  TYPE 

POLAND  CHINA 

SOWS  and  HERD  BOARS 

AT  THE  SALE  PAVILION  IN 

HOOPER,  NEBR.,  THURSDAY,  JAN.  30.  1913 

Dispersion  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  herds  of  big  typ 
Poland  Chinas  in  Nebraska.    Two  outstanding  herd  boars  included 

McGATH'S  POLAND  -DISPERSION 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  some  valuable  Poland  China 
brood  sows  of  the  big  type  and  for  the  selection  of  a  high  class  herd  boar  is 
given  in  H.  C.  McGath's  dispersion  sale.""  This  offering  consists  of  fourteen  year- 
ling and  tried  sows,  nine  of  the  yearlings  being  by  the  great  LONG  BOY.  one  of 
the  biggest  boars  of  the  breed;  ten  fall  gilts-  by  LONG  WONDER,  the  massive, 
heavy-boned  boar  included  in  this  sale,  and  sixteen  spring  gilts,  all  by  LONG 
WONDER,  with  the  exception  of  one  by  A  WONDER'S  PRICE.  There  is  one 
fall  sow  and  she  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  sale,  sired  by  Neuhofel's  The  Big 
Orphan  and  bred  to  LONG  WONDER.  LONG  WONDER  is  listed  for  this  sale 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  McGath  is  dispersing  his  herd  this  hog 
could  not  be  purchased  at  any  price  within  reason.  He  is  just  the  kind  of  a 
big-type  boar  that  Mr.  McGath  has  tried  to  get  for  years  and  this  fact  should 
be  sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  the  breeder  who  would  commence  at  the  top. 
LONG  WONDER  is  one  of  the  extreme  big  type  and  a  very  high  class  sire.  The 
offering  is  bred  to  LONG  WONDER  and  McGATH'S  BIG  BONE,  a  June  pig  of 
remarkable  growth  and  finish  by  Big  Jumbo,  said  to  be  the  greatest  boar  ever 
owned  by  Peter  Mouw.  We  believe  there  Is  a  great  outcome  in  this  young  pig. 
McGATH  S  BIG  BONE,  and  even  if  it  is  an  off-season  for  the  purchase  of  herd 
boar  material,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  let  this  pig  be  sacrificed.  All  of 
the  get  of  LONG  WONDER  in  this  sale  are  mated  with  this  Jumbo  pig.  A  litter 
sister  to  this  pig  is  included  in  this  sale.  There  is  also  a  daughter  of  Big  Ben, 
one  by  Long  Chief  and  one  by  Chief  Price.  Prom  every  standpoint  this  sale 
jffering  recommends  itself  strongly  to  followers  of  the  big-type  Poland  China. 
Send  for  catalog  and  if  you  cannot  attend  sale  feel  free  to  send  buying  orders  to 
Thos.  F.  Miller,  who  will  represent  The  Nebraska  Parmer.  Send  bids  in  care 
of  Mr.  McGath,  at  Hooper,  Nebraska — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog;  address — 

H.  C.  McGath,  Foster,  Neb. 

Col.  T.  C.  Callahan,  Auct.  Thos.  F.  Miller,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 

A  few  choice  herd  heading  fall  boars  by  Long;  Wonder  will  be  sold  in  this  sale. 


KISSINGER'S  PRIZE  WINNING 

Big  Type 


POLANDS 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  SIX  MILES  NORTHEAST  OF 

Miiford,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Jan.  30 

40  head,  representing  much  of  the  same  breeding  as  produced 
the  first  prize  junior  yearling  sow  from  this  herd  1912. 
Herd  nominated  in  futurity 

KISSINGER'S  SIZE-QUALITY  POLANDS 

The  forty  head  of  bred  sows  listed  for  George  Kissinger's  sale  would  do 
credit  to  breeders  much  older  in  the  business  than  he,  and  represent  a  type  that 
is  practical  for  pork  production.  There  are  twenty-five  spring  gilts  and  the 
balance  fall  and  spring  yearlings.  Fifteen  of  the  gilts  and  all  of  the  fall  sows 
and  spring  yearlings  but  two  are  sired  by  Hillcroft  s  Model,  one  of  the  best  sons* 
of  Hillcroft  Half-Ton.  Other  sires  represented  are  Big  Joe  by  I  Am  Big  Too, 
Big  Chief  by  Big  Price,  and  Jumbo,  Mr.  Kissinger  produced  and  showed  the 
first  prize  junior  yearling  sow  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  last  fall,  and  to  our 
notion  she  was  one  of  the  greatest  specimens  of  the  Nebraska-type  Poland  ever 
exhibited  in  the  junior  yearling  class.  This  sow  weighed  over  600  pounds  and 
could  have  been  made  champion  of  the  show  without  protest  from  the  ringside. 
Two  choice  May  gilts  in  this  offering  and,  by  the  way,  they  are  two  extra  growthy 
show  prospects,  are  out  of  a  litter  sister  to  Nebraska  Pride,  the  show  sow  re- 
ferred to  above.  Much  of  the  offering  is  closely  related  to  this  show  sow.  The 
offering  is  bred  to  Hillcroft  Model  and  Big  Martin.  By  performance,  Hillcroft 
Model  has  already  advertised  himself.  Big  Martin  was  one  of  the  best  spring 
pigs  sold  in  the  Lonergan  sale,  selling  at  next  to  the  top  of  the  sale.  He  is  by 
Big  Tom  and  out  of  Wonder's  Lady.  A  story  of  the  breeding  of  this  young  boar 
could  be  written  and  it  would  cover  a  majority  of  the  most  popular  Nebraska 
breeding.  Big  Tom,  his  sire,  is  by  Momentum,  a  strongly  bred  Expansion  boar, 
and  out  of  Anna  Belle  by  Bell  Metal,  a  double  bred  Expansion  boar,  and  the 
dam  of  Big  Martin  is  the  great  Big  Victor,  second  dam  Lady  Wonder's  Best,  the 
top  sow  in  the  Lonergan  sale  last  winter  by  Big  Hadley's  Model,  by  Big  Hadley, 
and  third  dam,  Lady  Wonder  6th,  the  great  Remington  brood  sow.  This  Com- 
bination of  breeding  is  positively  good  and  the  pig  by  his  unusual  individual 
merit  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  strength  of  the  blood  lines  back  of 
him.  Big  litters  and  practical  type  have  been  a  guide  to  Mr.  Kissinger  in  mak- 
ing brood  sow  and  herd  boar  selections  and  is  one  of  the  predominant  features  of 
his  sale  offering.  Send  for  catalog.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  H.  I,.  McKelvie,  who 
will  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer  at  this  sale. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 


G.  A.  Kissinger,  Miiford,  Nebraska 


Col.  WUkham,  Auct. 


Homer  L.  McKelvie,  Nebraska  Farmer  Representative 


CHARLES  SCHRAM'S 

"Valley  View"  Big  Type 

POLAND 

—Bred  Sows— 


TO  SELL  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 


Newcastle,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Jan.  30 

40  head,  consisting  of  9  tried  sows,  12  fall  yearlings  and  19 
growthy  spring  gilts,  representing  big  type  = 

SCHRAM'S  BIG-TYPE  SOW  OFFERING 

In  Mr.  Schram's  annual  sow  sale  will  be  a  few  of  his  best  producing  sows, 
all  under  three  years  of  age,  and  that  have  produced  regularly  in  Mr.  Schram's 
herd  the  past  two  seasons.  These  tried  sows  are  by  such  boars  as  Expansion 
Prince,  Fair  Chief,  Monarch's  Chief,  Young  Look  and  Matchless  Expansion.  As 
an  attraction  he  is  including  the  yearling  sow  by  Fair  Chief  and  out  of  the  top 
sow  in  Mr.  Schram's  sale  last  year,  Wonder  Lady  2d.  This  sow  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  Chief  Price  2d  and  the  noted  A  Wonder,  and  is  one  of  the  good,  big, 
heavy-boned,  useful,  big-type  sows  to  sell  this  winter.  The  fall  sows  are  all  by 
Hadley's  Mogul  and  are  a  uniform  lot,  combining  size,  quality  and  heavy  bone. 
Three  are  grand-daughters  of  the  celebrated  A  Wonder,  and  others  are  out  of 
.Mastodon  Maid  26th,  one  of  the  best  sows  sold  in  the  Wheeler  dispersion.  The 
largest  one  of  these,  and  also  one  with  the  most  quality,  is  out  of  an  Expansion 
Prince  dam.  These  fall  sows  recommend  themselves  strongly  to  parties  who 
want  to  buy  valuable  young  stuff  of  good  prospect.  The  spring  gilts  are  by 
Hadley's  Mogul,  Mastiff's  Pointer  by  the  double  champion  King  Mastiff,  D.'s  De- 
fender and  other  well  known  boars.  The  offering  is  bred  for  early  March  and 
April  farrow  to  a  choice  line  of  representative  big-type  boars  of  the  blood  lines 
given  above.  The  merit  of  this  offering  is  worthy  of  close  attention  of  farmers 
and  breeders  and  Mr.  Schram  is  one  of  the  worthy  men  engaged  in  this  business 
and  a  man  who  does  things  thoroughly  and  absolutely  on  the  square.  An  inter- 
esting catalog  of  this  offering  may  be  had  upon  application.  Bids  may  be  sent 
to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Schram. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

Charles  H.  Schram,  Newcastle,  Neb. 


COL.  RITCHEY,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


WRIGHT'S  Big  Boned,  Big  Type 

POLAND  CHINA 

—Bred  Sows— 

TO  BE  SOLD  IN  THE  SALE  PAVILION   ON   THE    FARM  NEAR 

Allen,  Nebr.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  29 


50  head,  consisting  of  5  aged  sows,  1 5  yearling  sows,  30  spring 
gilts  and  the  great  herd  boar,  "Long  Wonder  2d."  One  of  the 
greatest  offerings  of  big  type  sows  to  sell  in  the  Corn  Belt 

WRIGHT'S  GREAT  POLAND  OFFERING 

In  William  Wright  &  Son's  sale  are  listed  fifty  head  of  big-type  sows  that 
command  the  attention  of  that  prospective  buyer  who  inclines  to  the  extreme 
big  type  produced  from  a  pedigree  and  individual  foundation  representing  a 
class  of  big-type  Polands  that  has  predominated  in  northwestern  Iowa  for  several 
years  pasi  and  that  has  given  rare  distinction  to  that  section  of  Iowa  from  a 
big-type  Poland  China  standpoint.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Wright  has  made  a 
better  development  from  his  foundation  on  this  class  of  stock  than  could  be 
purchased  from  the  original  source  of  his  foundation  stock  today  and  this  sale 
offering  is  one  that  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  There  will  be  fifty  head, 
according  to  classifications  above,  sired  by  such  great  boars  as  A  Wonder,  Long 
Wonder,  O.'s  Big  Bone,  Wright's  Big  Bone,  Long  Wonder  2d,  Chief  H.,  Hadley 
Expansion,  Big  Wonder  and  Big  Bone  Jim.  The  offering  is  bred  to  Big  Bone 
Jim,  Wright's  Big  Bone,  Long  Wonder  2d,  Big  Chief  and  Big  Wonder.  Big 
Bone  Jim  is  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  big  type  got  by  Lion  Chief,  and  Wright's 
Big  Bone  is  another  of  the  real  big  ones  with  extra  heavy  bone  and  a  valuable 
sire.  Some  of  the  attractions  in  this  sale  are  Allen  Maid  by  Big  Bone,  a  litter 
sister  to  Wright's  Big  Bone,  bred  to  Long  Wonder  2d;  Mastodon  May  21st  by 
A  Wonder,  bred  to  Big  Bone  Jim;  Orange  Pride  by  Long  Wonder,  bred  to  Big 
Chief;  Alice  T>.  3d  by  Wright's  Big  Bone,  bred  to  Long  Wonder  2d;,  and  three 
attractive  yearlings  by  Wright's  Big  Bone.  The  offering  is  well  balanced  and 
there  are  many  attractions  besides  the  ones  mentioned  above.  Distance  should 
not  divide  the  interest  from  this  sale  as  It  is  one  of  real  merit,  and  if  you  can't 
attend  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  place  some  bids  upon  this  offering.  Bids 
may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Wright. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


Send  for  catalog  to- 


Wm.  Wright  &  Son,  Allen,  Nebr. 


COL.  RITCHEY,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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lOips  Labor  Saving 


r>  Tickles  the 

Boy  because  it 
makes  a  man  of 
him— enables  him  to  do  a 

man's  work  with  ease. 

You  clean  your  barn  with  half 
the  effort  in  half  the  time.  The 

LOUDEN  CARRIER 

makes  this  heavy  job  fun  lor  (he  boy. 

Curves  and  switches  take  the  carrier  to 
any  part  of  the  barn.  The  cost  is  small, 
It'samoney  making  investment  in  anysi/e 
stable.  Send  for  Catalogs.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  the  LOUDEN  CARRIER. 

BARN  PLANS  FREE 

If  you  expect  to  rebuild  or 
remodel  a  barn  our  Archilectura 
Department  witlworkyour  ideas 
into  a  real  pian  without  cost  or 

obligation  to  you.    Tell  us  the 
number  and  kind  of  stock  you 
wish  to  stable  and   give  other 
information.    We  may  be  able  to 
save  you  a  good  many  dollars. 

We  manufacture  every  equip- 
ment for  Dairy,  Horse  and  Hog 
barns,  and  hay  unloading  tools. 


Are  You. 
Losing  Calves? 

It  lies  within  your  power  to 
wipe  abortion  out  ot  your 
herd   and   keep  it  out. 

For  23  years  Dr.  Roberts  has  studied 

ini\  Kuccessfully   treated  contagious 

ibortion.  With  his  treatment,  applied  by  yourself, 
VOU  can  wipe  this  dreaded  disease  out  ot  your 

terd  and  keep  it  out. 

:r  you  want  information  about  any  ailment  common 
o  horses,  cows,  hogs,  poultry,  write  Dr.  Roberts;  tell 
dm  how  many  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  you  have;  en 
•lose  stamp  tor  reply.  He  will  hold  your"letter  strictly 
■onfidential  and  answer  it  personally.  Think  of  it - 
xpert  advice  for  the  cost  of  a  stamp.  184-pat'e  hook 
'Practical  Home  Veterinarian"  free  at  drugstores, 
'f  not  at  yours,  send  25c  and  receive  copy  postpaid. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
 2618  Broadway,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Louden  Machinery  Co. 

660  BROADWAY 


IUMP-, 

nositivplv  enr 


positively  cured  in  less  than 
three  weeks  with  one 
application  of — 

ADAMS 

Rapid  LUMP-JAW  Cure 

Easy  method,  little  expense,  no  pain  or  I 
scars.  Written  guarantee  with  each  bottle. 
R  E  M  o  V- A  L  L— "  Bea  t  s  Em  A 11  'f  or  Sprains, 
Curb,  Bog  Spavin,  all  lameness.    Sold  on  I 
money-back  guaranty.  Free— Treatise  on  I 
curing  animal  d  iseases.  Write  for  copy  I 
today.  H.  C.  ADAMS  MFG.  CO, 

Dept.      51 .  Algona,  loWa. 


Send  name 
now  for  facts 
and  prices  on 

Jim  Dandy 

walk  and 

farm  gates.  All  sizes  and  styles.  All  highest 
quality.  Special  Raise  styles  that  make 
others  look  clumsy  and  expensive. '  Walk 
and  drive  gates  unsurpassed  for  be  luty, 
strength,  economy.    Send  postal  for  proof. 

JANESViLLE  BARB  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  K ,  Janesville.Wis. 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat* 
tie.  Sheep,  Hogs.  Poultry.  Etc. 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 
We  save  you  big  money— give  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 

42  THE  BROWN  FENCE  9  WIRE  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence  14c.  | 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence..22Hc. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.91 


A  Many  styles  and  heights    Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Bos  34  Winchester,  Ind. 


Mule  Foot  Hogs  are  hardy,  prolific  and  less 
susceptible  to  swine  diseases.  Salable  stock. 
John  H.  Dunlap,  Box  406,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


Coleman  Bros.'  High  Class  Offering 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINA 

—BRED  SOWS 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FAKM  NINE  MILES  NORTHWEST  OF 

ASHLAND,  NEB.,  a»<2'-2niie»ouii»«estoi  MEMPHIS,  NEB. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1913 

40  head,  consisting  of  9  big  useful  tried  sows  and  31  growthy 
heavy  boned  gilts,  representing  A  Wonder,  Hadley, 
Mastodon,  Jumbo  and  Expansion  breeding 

COLEMAN  BROTHERS'  GOOD  POLAND  OFFERING 

We  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  good  type  lot  of  BIG  BONED 
sows  and  gilts  that  Coleman  Brothers  have  listed  for  their  sale 
January  29th.  Having  been  in  close  touch  with  the  purchases  these 
gentlemen  made  when  starting  in  the  BIG  TYPE  Poland  business,  we 
can  assure  buyers  who  will  patronize  this  sale  that  they  can  get  a 
high  class  brood  sow  or  gilt  produced  from  the  best  foundation  sows 
that  Coleman  Brothers  could  buy.  This  offering  of  sows  and  gilts  is 
uniform  and  growthy,  and  is  sired  by  Osbon  Hadley  by  Big  Hadley, 
Excellent  Wonder  by  A  Wonder,  Orauge  Wonder,  O.'s  Jumbo,  Expan- 
see,  A  3Iastodou,  Long  Nelson  and  Long  King's  Model  by  Long  King. 
They  are  bred  to  Osbon  Hadley  by  Big  Hadley,  dam  the  great  brood 
sow,  Lady  Hutch;  Excellent  Wonder,  one  of  the  good,  bfg,  heavy- 
boned  sons  of  A  Wonder  out  of  a  Giantess  dam,  and  Jumbo  See,  a 
husky  young  boar  that  is  a  full  brother  to  the  mammoth  O.'s  Jumbo 
by  Wade's  Jumbo.  This  entire  line-up  of  sires  is  recognized  among 
the  best,  and  there  is  sufficient  variety  of  breeding  to  interest  many 
breeders  in  this  sale.  Many  in  the  offering  descend  from  Bellmetal, 
Colossus  and  Wade's  Jumbo  dams  and  they  sure  have  got  the  bone 
and  stretch  that  assures  greatest  usefulness.  The  catalog  of  this  sale 
gives  conservative  and  dependable  description  of  the  offering  and  is 
of  interest.  Send  for  one.  Catalog  gives  full  information  regarding 
location  of  farm  and  how  to  reach  it  sale  day.  Parties  who  cannot 
attend  the  sale  and  desire  to  send  bids  may  direct  the  same  to  S.  A. 
Nelson,  a  Poland  China  breeder,  who  will  represent  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  at  this  sale,  or  to  the  auctioneer,  Col.  Duncan.  Send  bids  in 
care  of  Coleman  Brothers,  Ithaca,  Nebraska. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  eatalog  address — 

Coleman  Bros.     Ithaca,  Nebraska 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auct.       S.  A.  Nelson,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 


DEHORNING  CHUTE 

l  would  like  to  have  plans  for  con 
structing  a  dehorning  chute  of  a  sta- 
tionary, permanent  nature.  I  do  not 
care  to  have  it  so  it  may  be  moved 
about  on  a  wagon — T.  E.  Adams 
Woodbury  County,  Iowa. 

There  are  as  many  types  of  de- 
horning and  branding  chutes  as  there 
are  men  using  them;  nearly  every 
user  has  his  own  ideas  about  con- 
struction. The  one  illustrated  here 
which  is  meant  to  be  stationary,  is  as 
siimple  as  any  I  have  seen.  The  size 
to  build  this  chute  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  size  of  cattle  handled  in  it 
When  dehorning  first  came  into  vogub 
chutes  had  to  be  made  heavier  than 
now  because  then  the  cattle  to  be 
dehorned  were  nearly  always  mature 
animals.  Now,  however,  it  is  custom 
ary  to  dehorn  cattle  while  they  are 


Front  view,  stationary  dehorning  chute 

young,  so  that  the  chute  doesn't  need 
to  be  so  strong.  It  is  well,  though, 
to  make  a  chute  sufficiently  large  and 
strong  to  be  used  for  all  purposes  for 
which  such  equipment  is  needed. 

To  make  this  chute,  first  set  six 
heavy  posts  in  the  ground  in  two 
rows;  place  the  end  posts  in  each 
row  eight  feet  apart  from  outside  to 
outside,  and  place  the  two  rows  of 
posts  thirty-two  inches  apart,  inside 
measurement.  When  the  posts  have 
been  set  nail  two-by-four's  across 
from  post  to  post,  one  on  the  front 
side  of  the  posts  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  chute,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
center  posts,  and  one  on  the  rear  side 
of  the  front  posts,  all  down  next  to 
the  ground  as  shown  in  the  side  view 
of  the  finished  chute  in  the  illustra- 
tion. For  the  front  cross-piece  on  the 
front  posts  a  two-by-six  should  be 
"gained"  into  them  to  support  the 
stanchion. 

The  next  step  is  to  lay  a  two-by-ten 
plank  on  these  cross-pieces  length- 
wise of  the  chute,  as  shown  in  the 
front  view.     This  serves  as  a  floor 
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Side  view,  stationary  dehorning  chute 


for  the  chute.  A  two-by-six  should 
then  be  gained  into  the  posts  on  the 
inside,  and  running  lengthwise,  just 
four  feet  six  inches  above  the  lower 
cross-pieces.  Now  cut  out  and  insert 
the  side  pieces  to  extend  from  the 
floor  upward  and  outward  to  the  two- 
by-six's  on  the  side  posts.  These  up- 
and-down  side  pieces  may  be  lightly 
tacked  to  the  two-by-ten  plank  which 
serves  as  a  floor,  but  to  hold  them 
securely  a  two-by-four  should  be 
placed  against  them  on  the  outside 
at  the  lower  end  and  securely  spiked 
to  the  cross-pieces  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chute. 

At  the  right  place  to  serve  as  a 
brace  a  two-by-six  should  be  set  edge- 
wise between  the  posts  and  these  up- 
and-down  pieces  to  brace  them,  as 
shown  in  the  front  view.  Above  this 
sloping  part  of  the  chute  two-by- 
twelve's  running  lengthwise  of  the 
chute  may  be  nailed  to  the  inside  of 
the  posts  up  to  the  top  of  the  chute. 
Cross-pieces  should  be  nailed  across 
the  top  of  the  chute  as  at  the  bottom, 


so  as  to  hold  the  posts  securely  in 
place.  The  upright  pieces  for  the 
stanchion  should  be  made  from  two- 
by-six  oak  pieces,  and  set  six  and 
one-half  inches  apart.  It  is  well  to 
make  these  so  they  can  be  set  closer 
for  small  stock;  this  may  be  done 
by  boring  more  holes  in  the  bottom 
cross-pieces.  Both  uprights  should 
be  arranged  so  they  will  drop  back 
to  allow  stock  to  pass  out  through 
the  front  end  of  the  chute. 

In  putting  stock  into  the  stanchion 
the  right  cak  piece  is  set  in  position 
and  the  left  one  dropped  back  out 
of  the  way.  Then  as  the  animal's  head 
comes  through  the  opening  the  left 
oak  piece  is  brought  up  against  its 
neck,  the  trip  is  dropped  into  place 
and  that  locks  the  animal  in.  When 
it  is  desired  to  allow  the  animal  to 
pass  on  out,  the  bolt  that  holds  the 
right-hand  vertical  piece  in  place  is 
first  removed,  and  then  the  trip  is 
jerked  out  of  its  position  by  means 
of  a  rope.  There  are  various  ways 
of  tying  the  animals.  A  great  many 
use  a  block  and  tackle,  and  simply 
place  a  rope  halter  over  the  animal's 
head  and  draw  it  around  against  the 
chute.  The  illustration  shows  how  a 
windlass  may  be  used  instead. 

L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska, 


AN     EFFECTIVE     REMEDY  FOR 
WORMS  IN  HORSES 

Every  farmer  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  a  most  effective  remedy  for  the 
dreaded  worm  plague  of  horses  which 
on  account  of  its  absolute  reliability 
has  become  very  popular.  It  is  put  up 
in  gelatin  capsules  which  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  stomach  dissolve  and 
by  a  peculiar  action  kill  every  worm, 
passing  them  off  dead  in  a  very  short 
time.  Hundreds  of  bots  and  other 
worms  have  been  removed  from  a 
single  horse  by  two  of  these  capsules. 
They  can  easily  be  given  and  used  on 
mares  in  foal  and  colts  as  they  do  not 
injure  the  stomach  in  any  way.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  used  these  cap- 
sules with  excellent  results  and  no 
horse  owner  should  neglect  to  give 
some  to  his  horses  right  now  even 
though  they  may  not  show  any  signs 
of  worms.  This  excellent  remedy,  in- 
valuable for  colts,  can  be  had  from 
The  Breeders'  Remedy  Co.,  532  East 
Water  St.,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wis,, 
at  $1.25  for  6  or  .$2.00  for  12  capsules 
prepaid. — Advt. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  If  any  of  the 
readers  missed  that  article  by  J.  R. 
Huffman  entitled  "The  Home  in  the 
Open  Country,"  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  turn  to  the  holiday  number 
and  read  it  at  once.  How  much  dif- 
ferent it  is  from  some  articles  we  see 
in  print!  It  is  equal  to  getting  a 
letter  from  home. 

York  Co.  C.  B.  PALMER. 


Secretary  Wilson  has  always  been 
very  enthusiastic  over  sugar  beet 
culture  in  this  country.  Before  going 
out  of  office  he  gives  the  proposition 
another  boost  in  a  seventy-three-page 
pamphlet.  No  use,  Mr.  Wilson,  corn- 
belt  farmers  have  concluded  that 
there  is  too  much  backache  per 
square  yard  in  beet  culture. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Roistered.) 


Every  bottle  of  Save- the- Horse  la  sold  with  an 
fron-clad  contract  that  has  $60,000  paid-op  capital 
hack  of  It,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re- 
fund the  money;  no  matter  whether  It  Is  Bone  or  Bog 
Spavin, Tendon  disease  or  Puffs — nor  how  aged,  scrl. 
oos  or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be* 

01TK  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK-is  oar  17 
Years'  Experience  and  DISCO  VERIES— Treating 
.  ver  100,000  horses  for  Ringbone— Thoropin— Spavin- 
ad  ALL  Lameness.    It  is  a  Mind  Settler— Tells  How 
t  y  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame  Horse. 
1  OTeri  58  Forms  ot  Lameness—  Illustrated.    MAILED  FBEE. 

But  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
we  will  send  our — BOOK— sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  bind  of  case,  and  advice— all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers)-  0 
Write'   AND  STOP  THE  LOSS.'  * 

TItOY  CHEMICAL  CO.  14  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Snve-the-llorse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or    scut   by   us  Express  Prepaid. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire  Fall  and  Summer  Pigs 

V  few  choice  June,  July  and  October  Hamp- 
shire pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  Good  stock 
and  popular  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 
THOMAS   T.   NICHOI,  TOOLE,  NEB. 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Wednesday,  January  22,  1913. 
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HORSES 


HORSES 


Burress  Brothers 

BRKE11EKS  OF 

Percheron  and  Belgian 

HORSES 

We  have  good,  big-boned  draft  stallions, 
all  ages,  for  sale.  Our  horses  are  pasture 
raised  and  acclimated.  We  own  and  are 
producing  colts  from  the  imported  mares 
that  won  firsts  and  sweepstakes  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1908.  Our  horses 
won  18  prizes  at  Nebraska  and  S.  Dak. 
State   Fairs 'and  Sioux  City   Fair,  1912. 

We  also  have  some  extra  big,  high 
grade  stallions  of  the  ton  kind  for  sale, 
c'ome  and  see  our  horses  before  you 
buy      Barns    in  town. 

BURRESS  BROTHERS 

CARROLL,,  Wayne  County,  NEBRASKA 

Carroll  is  located  on  the  C.  St.  P.  M. 
&  O.  Railway,  60  miles  west  of  Sioux 
City,  120  miles  northwest  o'f  Omaha.  Ref- 
erences: First  National  Bank  of  Carroll, 
Citizens'    National    Bank    at  Wayne. 


PERC  HERON'S 
BELGIANS 

SHIRES  ~**m 


ONE  OF  TMfc 
OLDEST  ANC 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


\A#rtl   C   Rv/tC     PERCHERON  AND 

wwvtr  orus.  royal  Belgian 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS— Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION,    Boone    County.  NEBRASKA 

Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Our 
horses  are 
big,  smooth 
flat-boned  fel- 
lows, with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation.    Will  plea*e 
the  most  critical.    Prices  rea- 
sonable.     Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

#  Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Go. 

BOX   13  LINCOLN.  NEB. 


"CODY" — "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
cale  in  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  inspection  and  are  sound. 
Description  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  interest  the  man  in  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at  moderate  price. 

Address   or  visit 

R.  C.  FIRME       Hastings,  Neb. 

Scotch     and     Scotch-topped  Shorthorn 
Bulls  For  Sale 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


Your  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  in  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate. 
FORD  &  HARRINGTON,  Parker,  So.  Dak. 


Home-grown  registered  Percheron 
stallions  of  substance.  2  and  3  yrs. 
old.  Greys  and  blacks.  East  of  Omaha. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7.  Chariton,  Iowa 


Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  good  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money.  66  head 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 
HENRY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 

AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months' 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.    Carpenter,    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 

I  course.  Catalog  Free.  National  Auctioneer- 
I.  IngSchool  of  America,  Dept.  ll,Lincoln,Neb. , 

Let  Me  Book  Your  Winter  Sale  Date 

Can  make  right  terms  and  give  BatlsfactioD 
on  block  or  in  ring.  Write,  wire  or  telephone 
COL.  RAY  PAGE,  Friend,  Neb. 
Phone   82,   Independent  Line 

T.  C.  CALLAHAN— Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Kefer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto,  B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.                   Omaha,  Nebraska 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pore  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l   Bank  Bids..  Lincoln.  Neb. 

DISPERSION  SALE  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  ONE  MILE  SOUTH  OF 

Wisner,  Neb..  Monday.  Feb.  3 

This  will  be  a  complete  dispersion  sale,  and  the  cattle  consist  of 
one  of  the  best  dairy  herds  in  the  state.    Mr.  Pollack  established  this 
herd  with  a  view  of  getting  heavy  milking  cattle  and  he  has  put 
in  some  high  priced  females  that  are  carrying  rich  pedigrees.    At  the 
head  of  his  herd  is  the  good  bull  OJ  B        -  . 

34  HEAD    uncle  peter's  caumak's  lad      "ure  Breds 

No.  74348.  He  is  by  Uncle  Peter's  i  o  U\0U  firarfoc 
Gold  Mine  by  the  imported  bull    1  °  mSn  uraBes 

GOLDEN  ROMOLUS.  The  dam  of  this  bull  is  GUENON'S  LAD  CHUB, 
by  an  imported  sire.  The  cows  are  all  bred  to  this  good  bull.  His 
former  bulls  were  VICTOR  THISTLEDOWN,  by  the  imported  bull 
VICTORIUS  CHAMPION  LAD,  and  CORFUS  OWL,  by  the  OWL  OF 
HEBRON.    There  are  a  number  of  cows  in  this  sale  by  these  two  bulls. 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  MILK  COWS 
As  some  of  these  are  as  richly  bred  and  as  good  from  a  dairy  stand- 
point as  you  will  find  in  the  middle  west. 
For  catalogs  address — 

A.  J.  POLLACK,  Wisner,  Neb. 

Col.  R.  P.  McGnire,  And.      Wni.  Armstrong,  clerk.   Send  bids  to  him. 


READ    THIO    ADVERTISEMENTS  — S.   R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


JSHDORTHOMW^ 

85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  old. 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus,  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

30  cuss  Cruickshank  and  Scotch  Shorthorn  Bulls 

T  am  offering  at  private  treaty,  thirty  head  of  Scotch  and  Cruickshank 
bulls  of  serviceable  ages  that  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  lot  of  bulls 
ever  produced  in  one  herd.  They  are  absolutely  straight  Scotch  and 
mostly  sired  by  the  great  VICTOR  SULTAN  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan. 
I  am  making  reasonable  prices  on  these  in  lots  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
GEORGE  ALLEN  LEXINGTON,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Reds  and  roans  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  Breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sale. 

Also  a  few  choice,  big  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HAYS  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR    SALE — Most   of   them   sired   by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings'  and  two  year  olds. 

A  few  cows. 
P.   T.    HAYS                    BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

SCOTCH   SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Choice  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  roan  and 
red   Shorthorn   bulls   of   Choice    Goods  and 
Whitehall     Sultan     breeding.       Good  herd 
headers   at    moderate  prices. 
G.  H.  HASEBROOK              BLADEN,  NEB. 

SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD    BIT  IX 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of   Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON         BELVIDERE,  NEB. 

 HEREFORDS 

13  HUSKY  HEREFORD  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

These    are     eight    to    fifteen     months  old 
and   are   of   the   choicest   individuality  and 
richest  breeding.    Address  G.  G.  CLEMENT, 
ORD,    NEBRASKA.       (One    of    the  oldest 
established    Hereford    herds    in  Nebraska.) 

Advertising,    is     literature.       Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 

 HOLS^INTRIESIANS  

RED  POLLS 

H0LSTEIN  HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Sir   Woodland,    No.    87284,    by    Dekel  Paul 
Pontiac,      a     fine     two-year-old  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull.     A  proven  breeder. 
W.  H.  BECHTEL,  Pawnee  City,  Nebraska 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of    either    sex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.     Address    or  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB         ^LAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

Fifty  head  registered  heifers  and  large  males; 
also  92  head  of  fine  bred  heifers  and  young 
cows;  price  $58.50  up.    Come  and  see  them. 
M.  P.  KNUDSEN         CONCORDIA,  KANS. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE  SZZSSlZ 

onable.   F.  C.  Bnschow  ft  Sons,  Bine  Mill,  Neb. 

POLLED  DURHAMS. 

D.  S.  Polled  Durhams 

Four  good  bulls,  8  to  14  months  old. 

Priced  right.    Address  or  call 

F.  A.  HAM        Saronville,  Nebraska 

Purebred  Registered 
W&mh    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

H^WlM            The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

\\     tail"       send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-FriesianAsso.  Bx  134,  Brattleboro.Vt. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

A  FEW  EXTRA  CHOICE  BIG  TYPE  BRED  GILTS 

A   limited  number  of  choice,   big   type  bred  Poland   China   gilts  of   Long   Chief,  Long 
King  and  Big  Price  breeding,  bred  to  a  son  of  Long  King's  Model,  a  son  of  Big  Price 
and  a  son  of  Wade's  Jumbo.     PRICED  REASONABLE  FOR  QUICK  SALE. 
F.  H.  CONNELLY                                                                                   MILFORD,  NEBRASKA 

FIFTY    BIG   TYPE   BRED  SOWS 

Fifty    high    class,  big    type    bred  Poland 
China   sows   and   a   few    select    males  for 
sale     at     reasonable     prices.  Inspection 
solicited.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.   M.   COLEMAN             BELGRADE,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA   BRED  SOWS 

A     limited     number     of     choice.  growthy 
gilts   and   tried   sows   bred   for   March  far- 
row   for   sale.     Address — 

C.    9.    ANDERSON                   WAUSA,  NEB. 

JUCKETT'S  MONSTER  PATTERN  POLANDS 

40  large,  growthy,  big  boned  February  and  March  pigs,  mostly  by  a  son  of  B's  Great  Hadley 
and  out  of  Monster  Pattern  dams.  The  Oakside  herd  kind  make  good.  Farmers'  prices. 
A.  8.  JUCKETT  &  SON  FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

W.  J.  MATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nineteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sows  for  sale.     Representing  Had-, 
ley  Over,  Pan  Over,  Young  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and  Columbus  breeding.  These 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.     Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.   HATHER  &  SONS  ;  ORD,  NEBRASKA 

DUROC-JERSEYS 


130  DUROC  Bred  SOWS 

130  choice  sows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  Col.  LaFollette,  C.  H. 
Colonel  and  Count  Medoc.  Also  20  spring  boars  and  all  my  herd  boars 
These  must  be  closed  out  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  50  head  of  choice 
sows  FEBRUARY  10TH,  AT  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA. 

Forty  foot  diameter  sale  tent  for  rent.  State  agent  for  Black  Diamond 
Stock  Powders  and  Dip.  Absolutely  the  best  conditioner  on  the  market. 
Try  100  pounds  and  be  convinced.    Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  state. 

Write  for  catalog  of  sow  sale. 

FRANK  ALDRITT 

137  NORTH  25TH  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

MATED   WITH  PRIZE-WINNING  SIRES 

On  account  of  limited  number  for  sale  have  decided  to  sell  my 
BRED  SOWS  at  private  treaty.  These  are  bred  to  the  first  prize 
CRIMSON  WONDER  4TH  and  MODEL  PRINCE,  second  prize 
at  Iowa  State  Fair.  Mostly  sired  by  CRIMSON  CLIPPER  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  Again.    Prices  reasonable  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Con  McCarthy,  York,  Neb.  Breeder  of  Ouroo  Jerseys  and  Shorthorns 


70  DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and     for     my     public  sale 

FEBRUARY    25TH  1913. 
E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROC    JERSEY    BRED  SOWS 

30  head  spring  and  fall  sows  bred  to  Proud 
Wonder.  Challenger  I  Am,  and  a  good  son  of 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  for  sale  privately.  Good 
breeding  and  quality,  and  priced  worth  the 
money         A.  A.  HEKRDLE,  Stanton,  Neb. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  for 
early    farrow    with   prize    winning   sires.     For   sale   at    reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON   '   WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
I'll  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company. — 
S.  K.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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THRESHING 


AN  ALL-WORK  TRACTOR 

Man  did  his  first  plowing  with  a  wooden  stick.  If  you  plow  with  horses,  this  looks 
queer  to  you.  But  the  farmer  with  a  tractor  looks  upon  working  horses  as  queer  too — 
except  for  small  jobs — to  him  it  means  waste. 

Get  these  Tractor  Facts  in  your  mind 

One  man's  work  on  a  farm  with  one  horse  is  limited  to  25  acres — one  man  with  a  tractor  handles  400  acres. 
You  can't  afford  to  plow  and  till  as  deeply  with  horses — nor  as  well.  It  costs  too  much  to  keep  a  lot  of  horses 
standing  idle  most  of  the  time. 

A  tractor  will  save  $1  an  acre  in  plowing  —  besides  it  will  harrow,  haul,  thresh,  bale,  saw,  etc. —  pull  any 
machine  or  drive  it  with  a  belt.  A  horse  eats  1 0,000  pounds  of  food  a  year.  One  acre  out  of  every  five  under 
cultivation  goes  to  feed  farm  horses. 

A  tractor  works  24  hours  a  day  if  necessary — a  horse  10  hours  at  best.  Horses  get  sick — tractors  don't.  A  plague  struck 
Kansas  last  year  — 20,000  horses  died  in  six  weeks.  To  plow  an  acre  is  a  day's  work  for  a  man  and  one  horse — 30  minutes'  work  for 
a  man  with  a  tractor.    The  tractor  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  horse  as  the  railroad  is  ahead  of  the  stage  coach. 

Here  is  the  whole  tractor  argument:  LESS  WORK— BETTER  CROPS— MORE  PROFIT! 

It  makes  a  Difference  what  Tractor  you  have 

Some  prove  costly — some  cheap.  We  build  a  tractor  the  right  way.  For  simplicity,  power  and  adaptability,  it  is  the  equal  of 
any  tractor.    For  strength  and  cheapness  of  operation,  it  has  no  equal.    It  really  costs  Jess  because  it  lasts  longer. 

For  all-round  tractor  ability  pick  the 


'»  is  the  only  tractor  that  burns  kerosene 
successfully  under  all  conditions  of  climate  and 
load.  It  is  built  with  the  right  idea — to  use 
cheap,  abundant  fuel — and  make  it  give  the 
same  results  as  gasoline. 

Think  of  the  saving  in  fuel  cost — $1.50 — $3.00  every  day 
you  use  it. 

Here  are  some  OilPull  Facts 

FUEL-  The  OilPull  burns  any  liquid  fuel.  It  will  bum 
kerosene  in  any  climate — at  any  load.  ENGINE — The  OP. 
30-60  h.p.  is  a  four-cycle  engine  with  two  cylinders  of  ten-inch 
diameter  and  twelve-inch  stroke.  O.P.  1 5-30  h.p.,  a  single- 
cylinder  engine  with  same  diameter  cylinder  and  same  stroke. 
CYLINDERS-- The  cylinders  are  singly  cast  and  have  indi- 
vidual heads.  CARBURETER-  The  Secor-Higgins  Car- 
bureter is  used — which  regulates  the  supply  of  fuel  under  all 
conditions.  There  are  no  springs  nor  internal  mechanism  within  the 
carbureter.  IGNITION  SYSTEM  -  Low  tension  make-and- 
break  ignition  with  standard  magneto. 


LUBRICATION— A  combination  forced 
T&A. C2~ OMt      J        ancJ  splash  system  of  lubrication  is  used. 

GOVERNOR — The  governor  is  actuated  by 
bevel  gears  which  are  driven  by  reduction  shaft 
within  the  crank  case,  affording  perfect  speed 
regulation  without  stopping  to  readjust  carbureter  or  governor. 

GENERAL  —  The  material  and  design  of  the  gearing, 
crank  shaft,  crank  case,  valves,  axles,  etc.,  is  of  the  best.  All 
working  parts  are  accessible  and  still  thoroughly  protected.  The 
OilPull  combines  endurance,  dependability,  simplicity,  and  low 
running  cost  with  the  fullest  capacity  for  self-regulation. 

OilPull  is  made  in  two  sizes—  30  tractive  h.p.,  60  brake  h.p., 
and  1  5  tractive  h.p.,  30  brake  h.p. 

The  Dreadnought  Steering  guide,  which  makes  the  tractor  self- 
steering,  is  furnished  with  every  OilPull. 

We  are  also  able  to  furnish  a  complete  line  of  power-farming 
machinery — gang-plows,  threshing  outBts,  automatic  balers,  saw 
mills,  etc. 

Write  for  data-book  on  the  OilPull 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power -Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN 

Home  Office,  LaPorte,  Indiana 
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45  H.  P 
$1,600 


55  H.P. 

$2,000 


Our  20th  Anniversary 


Is  the  20th  Anniversary 
of  the  Automobile 

1913  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  American-made  automobile. 
The  first  successful  gasoline  car  was  built  here  in  Kokomo  by  the 
Apperson  Brothers — Elmer  and  Edgar.  The  original  car  is  now 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  —  a  priceless  relic. 


Jack  Rabbit* 


The  Car  With  the  Powerful  Engine 


Fathers  of  the  Automobile 

The  Apperson  Brothers  built  the 
first  regular  automobile  factory  in  the 
United  States. 

In  every  branch  of  the  business 
they  were  pioneers.  They  are  the 
recognized  fathers  of  automobiling, 
as  the  Wright  Brothers  are  of  flying. 

Making  Automobile  History 

The  months  and  years  following 
the  first  car  were  busy  ones  for  the 
Apperson  Brothers.  They  worked 
night  and  day  to  make  their  car  reli- 
able and  perfect.  In  1893  they  won 
the  international  prize  for  the  most 
efficient  gasoline  engine  for  motor 
cars — the  first  time  an  American  had 
thus  been  honored. 


Mechanically  Perfect 
After  10  Years 

In  1898  the  Apperson  Brothers'  car 
was  much  improved.  Edgar  Apper- 
son drove  from  Kokomo  to  New 
York,  900  miles — a  sensational  per- 
formance. Three  years  later  he  was 
the  first  to  drive  a  car  100  miles  with- 
out a  stop.  For  ten  years  the  "Jack 
Rabbit"  has  been  a  trouble-free  car. 
In  value  it  is  as  standard  as  gold 

Guaranteed  20  Years 

Seventeen  thousand  enthusiastical- 
ly satisfied  users  will  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  with  us.  The  aver- 
age age  of  their  cars  is  8  years.  Some 
cars,  still  in  use,  are  17,  18  and  even 
19  years  old.  No  "Jack  Rabbit"  has 
ever  worn  out.     It  is  guaranteed  by 


'20  years'  experience.  Buy  it  now, 
and  you  should  never  need  another 
car. 

Write  for  Complete  Story 

It  takes  a  book  to  tell  all  the  Ap- 
person advantages. 

"Jack  Rabbin"  are  entirely  built  in  the  Apper- 
son factory. 

The  Apperson  Brothers  still  personally  supervise 
the  making  of  the  entire  car. 

The  "Jack  Rabbit"  has  a  famous  engine  and  a 
celebrated  clutch. 

Season  models  are  no  longer  recognized  by  us. 

Your  20th  Anniversary  "Jack  Rabbit"  will  be 
in  style  and  good  as  new  five  and  ten  years  hence. 

"Jack  Rabbits"  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  dur- 
able   Comfortable  and  luxurious  in  equipment. 

Upkeep  so  low  that  people  with  incomes  of  $600 
a  year  are  not  burdened. 

A  9  per  cent  margin  makes  our  prices  possible. 

Power,  Long  Life,  Simplicity — that's  what  you 
get  in  the  Apperson. 

Write  for  full  particulars  regarding  the  'Jack 
Rabbit." 


Electric  Self -Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Furnished  if  Desired 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 

306  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


incor-       np                    7      C        M.  C 

poi9AoTED  lowers    system  or 

Surface  Culture 

SALES 
1  4348 
1912 

Pays  Big  Dividends  and  also  Pays  The  Rent ! 

Demands  the  Attention  of  every  Intelligent  Farmer. 
When  you  buy  a  Cultivator  see  that  "TOWER"  is  on  the  tongue. 

TOWERS'  Surface  Cultivator 


stirs  every  inch  between  the  rows,  makes  a  dust  mulch 
(which  saves  moisture  for  the  plant),  kills  weeds,  prevents 
firing  ot  corn,  and  does  no  damage  to  any  of  the  crop 
roots  (as  do  "pointed  shovels"). 

Farmer: — Let  us  prove  to  you  by  evidence  of  scores  of  experts 
and  lens  of  thousands  of  practical  farmers  that  it  pays  for  itself  in 
extra  yield  of  corn  it  tills  in  one  season.  Il  is  trreat  also  for  cotton, 
potatoes,  sorghum,  etc.  The  "TOWER"  is  the  only  cultivator  needed 
all  time.  Write  for  our  free  literature  of  facts  and  figures  which  in- 
clude ru'es  for  handling  and  increasing  your  corn  crop.  etc.  Send 
your  name  and  address  today.  A  postal  card  brings  all  this  valua- 
b.e  information.    Address  the  manufacturers, 

J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO.,  94th  St.,  Mendota,Ill. 


(One  Right  Way) 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Direct  to  you  at  Wholesale  Prices 
No  Money  in  Advance-Freight  Paid 

Yes,  we  handle  only  highest  quality  Lumber  and  Mill-Work.  We  sell  to  >ou  direct 
at  wh .  lesale  prices.  You  need  not  send  ui  any  money.  We  prepay  the  freight.  You 
unload,  count  and  Inspect.  After  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  the  shipment  la 
O.  K.,  thin  send  ui  your  check. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE.  If  you  are  fair-minded,  we'll  get  It.  We  have  ho 
Branch  Houses  to  support;  «o  we  know  that  we  can  save  you  a  bunch  of  money  on 
every  order.  Mall  us  your  carpenter's  list,  and  get  our  free  estimate.  WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  19th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


"lore  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
a^y  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CAT  A  LOG,  prica.  etc 
A.  J.  PLATTi  MFR. 
BOX  b  STERLING .  ILL. 


Osage  Orange  Posts 

and  more  durable 
Samples   free  on 

ELK  CREEK,  NEB 


Cheaper,  stronger 
than   cedar  posts, 
request.  Address 
H.  WAY 


Advertising  i-  literature.  Study  tht 
ids. — S.    R.    McKclvie,  Publisher. 


SEEDING  ALFALFA 

A  Washington  county  subscriber 
write*:  "I  sowed  with  a  drill  in 
October  twenty  acres  of  winter  wheat, 
and  up  to  this  time  it  looks  well.  I 
want  to  get  this  field  to  alfalfa.  Would 
you  advise  sowing  it  in  the  spring? 
If  so,  would  you  harrow  the  seed  in, 
or  disk  it  lightly?" 

When  alfalfa  is  sowed  witb  any 
kind  of  small  grain  it  must  compete;, 
with  it  for  sunlight  and  moisture. 
There  may  be  sunlight  enough  for 
both,  but  very  often  there  isn't 
moisture  enough  to  divide.  In  that! 
case  the  nurse  crop,  having  the  better 
start,  takes  the  lion's  share  of  the; 
moisture  and  leaves  the  alfalfa  to  dry 
out.  Outside  of  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, where  water  may  be  applied 
at  will,  we  would  net  recommend  the 
seeding  of  alfalfa  with  a  nurse  crop 
of  any  kind.  Moreover,  for  eastern 
and  central  Nebraska  we  do  not  favor 
spring  seeding  of  alfalfa,  for  unless 
the  land  is  exceptionally  free  from 
weed  seeds,  weeds  will  come  up  and 
choke  out  the  alfalfa  quite  as  effec- 
tively as  a  nurse  crop. 

The  best  plan  for  our  correspondent 
to  follow  in  getting  the  field  where  he] 
now  has  wheat  to  alfalfa  is  to  seed  in^ 
the  late  summer.    Get  the  grain  offJ 
as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible  and 
plow  the  ground  without  delay.  DiskJ 
ing.  ahead  of  the    plow    mixes  the 
stubble    with  the    surface   soil  and 
keeps   it   from   acting  as  a  blanket* 
between  the  furrow  slice  and  the  soiffl 
below  after  the  ground  is  plowed.  It] 
is  not  necessary  to  plow  very  deep  if] 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition;  indeed,' 
it  is  not  advisable  to  do  so,  because* 
of  the  danger  that  the  seedbed  willl 
not   become    thoroughly    settled  by| 
seeding  time. 

After  plowing,  harrow  or  disk  the 
ground  often  enough  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  preserve  a  mulch.  This 
should  be  continued  up  to  seeding 
time,  with  the  precaution  not  to  disk 
the  seedbed  up  too  deeply  just  before 
seeding.  The  seedbed  for  alfalfa 
should  be  firm  to  within  about  two! 
inches  of  the  surface.  In  eastern 
Nebraska  alfalfa  may  be  seeded  at 
any  time  during  August;  the  best 
time  is  when  conditions  are  favorable 
to  start  the  seed.  Delaying  seeding 
until  the  middle  of  the  month  does  not 
crowd  the  fall  too  much,  and  allows 
more  time  for  the  seedbed  to  settle 
and  become  well  filled  with  moisture. 


NEW  CROPS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  of  my 
good  friends  in  Iowa — one  of  the 
largest  seedsmen  in  the  country — has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
folks  are  very  impatient  to  get  a  bit 
of  experience  with  feteria — or  Sudan 
durra — for  themselves.  Apparently 
the  experiment  stations  are  too  slow 
and  cannot  get  through  with  their 
five-year  test  soon  enough.  "It: 
doesn't  matter  what  the  experiment 
stations  think  about  it  nor  how  little 
they  are  going  to  plant  in  1913 — jusd 
send  the  seed  and  set  any  old  price; 
we  must  get  the  experience  first 
hand,"  they  seem  to  say. 

For  those  less  impatient,  here's  a 
safe  rule:  Find  out  what  the  stations 
think  about  it.  Find  out  how  much 
they  are  going  to  plant  to  the  great 
revolutionizer  in  the  spring;  then,  if 
they  are  going  to  sow  several  hundred 
acres  to  the  exclusion  of  other  stand- 
bys,  jump  in  and  get  some  of  the  stuff. 
But  if  they  are  going  to  take  it  slow 
and  plant  it  in  the  test  plats  (one- 
tenth  of  an  acre  each)  you  would 
better  stick  to  something  you  know 
is  good  for  just  one  more  year. 

When  you  look  back  over  the  great 
discoveries  that  were  going  to  bring 
about  innovations  in  the  dry-farming 
belt,  and  consider  how  they  failed  to 
come  across  after  they  reached  the 
farmer,  you  can  tell  why  experi- 
mentors  say,  "Go  slow!"  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  it  takes  five  years  to  try 
out  a  variety,  even  if  it  gives  promise 
of  something;  then  a  feeding  test 
must  be  made  to  see  what  it  is  good 
for.  Even  after  a  variety  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  some  fault  in 
its  growth,  cultivation,  harvesting  or 
feeding  may  put  it  in  the  discard. 

And  this  reminds  me:  What  has 
become  of  Shallu,  Pencilarila,  hog 
millet,  speltz,  spring  rye,  hulless  bar- 
ley, winter  emmer,  and  a  host  of  other 
great,  things?  It  is  true  they  have  a 
place — some  in  the  sand,  some  in 
milder  climates,  some  further  south 
and  some  nowhere;  but  they  have 
failed  in  real  dry  farming  such  as 
we  here  are  up  against. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 
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HENS  THAT  LAY 


HENS  THAT  PAY 


By  MRS.  W.  L.  McKENNEY 


Some  hens  don't  pay.  And  those 
that  don't  are  not  worth  keeping  at 
all.  and  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  possible.  Perhaps  it,  would  be 
more  to  the  point  to  say  that  the 
person  who  can't  make  hens  pay  had 
better  let  poultry  keeping  alone,  for 
in  most  cases  it  is  the  care,  rather 
than  the  potency  of  the  hens  them- 
selves, that  counts. 

Hens  that  lay  are  the  hens  that 
pay,  of  courfe.  That  is  understood, 
so  we  get  back  to  the  question  of  the 
laying  qualities  of  the  hens,  or  rather 
to  the  question  as  to  how  to  bring  out 
those  qualities — to  keep  the  hens 
laying  in  season  and  out  of  season 
and  so  keep  them  on  the  pay  roll. 

Few  people  realize  the  enormous 
total  in  value  of  the  eggs  produced 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  back  yards 
of  the  country,  for  over  90  per  cent 
of  all  eggs  marketed  in  this  country 
come  from  these  sources.  Only  here 
and  there  do  we  find  a  successful 
poultry  "plant"  producing  eggs  in 
wholesale  quantities,  for  the  reason 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  em- 
bark in  commercial  poultry  ventures 
wind  up  in  pretty  much  the  same 
financial  condition  as  those  who 
invest  their  capital  in  salted  gold 
mines,  and  the  one  is  about  as  sure 
a  place  to  "plant"  capital  to  stay 
planted  as  the  other,  unless — mark 
the  condition — unless  a  knowledge  of 
poultry  and  poultry  habits  and  care- 
ful attention  to  every  detail  of  the 
business  is  behind  the  big  poultry 
proposition. 

When  Laying'  Pays 

There  is  money  in  poultry  and 
money  in  eggs.  That  fact  is  attested 
by  statistics  which  show  that  some 
years  the  poultry  products  of  the 
country  have  been  worth  more  than 
|l  the  combined  output  of  gold  and 
silver.  Think  of  that!  And  poultry 
keeping  is  conducted  under  a  system, 
or  lack  of  system,  that  keeps  it  down 
to  just  about  half  what  it  'might 
easily  be  if  every  one  who  keeps 
poultry  would  handle  their  fowls 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  just  average 
good  results. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  get  at  the  matter 
through  available  statistics,  the  flocks 
of  the  country  average  from  six  to 
seven  dozen  eggs  per  hen  per  year. 
At  an  average  price  of  15  cents  per 
dozen,  they  bring  $1.05.  or  but  a  few 
cents  more  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  feeding  a  hen  a  year.    The  latter 


varies  with  conditions,  of  course, 
since  the  cost  of  production  is  not 
so  groat  where  fowls  have  free 
range,  and  subsist  largely  on  what, 
would  otherwise  be  waste,  as  where 
all  food  must  be  bought.  Where  all 
feed  is  purchased,  the  hen  that  lays 
but  seven  dozen  eggs  per  year  can- 
not be  numbered  among  the  hens 
that  pay. 

This  average  hen  usually  lays  her 
eggs  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  that  natural  season  when  no 
particular  inducements  are  necessary 
to  keep  her  laying.  But  apply  cor- 
rect feeding  principles,  give  her 
proper  living  quarters,  induce  her  to 
lay  during  the  cold  months,  and  note 
the  difference  in  profits.  Encourage 
her  to  bring  her  egg  total  up  to  ten 
dozen,  a  very  moderate  number  of 
eggs  in  this  day  of  high  egg  records, 
and  possible  with  any  ordinary,  well 
conditioned  hen.  Three  dozen  eggs 
at  from  25  to  30  cents  per  dozen 
means  a  net  profit  of  from  75  to  90 
cents  per  year,  since  the  value  of  the 
eggs  laid  in  the  warm  months  will 
pay  the  feed  bill  and  possibly  a  little 
more.  The  question  of  poultry 
profits,  then,  revolves  around  the 
question  of  poultry  management,  so 
let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
discuss  that. 

\o  Best  Breed 

For  the  farmer  the  question  of 
poultry  profits  centers  in  egg  pro- 
duction, since  that  requires  less  work 
and  less  equipment  than  does  the 
production  of  market  poultry  on  a 
similar  scale.  All  the  market  fowls 
it  pays  the  average  farmer  to  raise 
are  the  cockerels  and  "cull"  pullets, 
or  such  as  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
farm  standard  of  excellence  as 
layers.  These  constitute  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  chickens 
raised  each  year  to  keep  up  the  flock 
— sometimes  more — and  without  spe- 
cial equipment  is  about  all  that  can 
profitably  be  grown. 

As  to  the  matter  of  breed  or  variety, 
that  must  be  left  to  the  individual 
judgment,  which  is  necessarily  colored 
by  circumstances  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  locality. 
Many  farmers  will  have  nothing  but 
Leghorns  or  some  of  the  egg  breeds; 
others  will  not  have  these  smaller 
breeds  at  all,  preferring  a  general- 
purpose  fowl  that  is  tamer,  that  will 
lay  a  satisfactory  number  of  eggs, 
and  furnish  a  good  sized  carcass  when 


dressed  for  the  table.  Either  type 
will  pay  well  if  handled  well,  so  this 
matter  may  safely  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual preference. 

The  egg  laying  contests  that  were 
carried  on  in  this  country  the  past 
year,  and  which  are  being  continued, 
have  demonstrated  at  least  one  thing 
conclusively;  that  is  that  no  one  breed 
has  a  "corner"  on  ege-  producing 
capacity.  There  are  laying  strains 
of  all  the  popular  breeds  that  put  to 
shame  the  average  farm  hen  of  what- 
ever breed,  so  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  stock  from  a  "bred  to  lay" 
flock  and  perpetuate  their  laying 
qualities  by  judicious  selection  and 
management. 

Shelter  Requisites 

Having  secured  good  stock,  give 
them  good  quarters.  This  does  not 
mean  elaborate  or  costly  houses.,  but 
it  means  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  a  dry,  cosy  place  in 
wet  or  cold  weather.  The  veriest 
makeshift  that  furnishes  all  these 
requisites  is  a  better  house  than  the 
elaborate  structure  in  which  any  of 
them  are  lacking.  And  there  should 
be  more  than  one  poultry  house  for 
the  best  results.  It  is  never  as  profit- 
able to  keep  young  and  old  fowls 
together  as  it  is  to  keep  them  in 
separate  houses. 

Tight,  close  poultry  houses  have 
proven  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
the  open-front  house  is  rapidly  dis- 
placing the  closely-built  house  with 
a  glass  front — muslin  or  canvas  is 
supplanting  glass.  In  the  laying 
contests  previously  mentioned  all 
fowls  are  housed  in  open-front 
houses,  houses  closed  tightly  on  three 
sides  and  above  to  exclude  draughts, 
but  with  the  whole  south  side  prac- 
tically open.  A  curtain  part  way 
back  is  used  to  shield  the  fowls  from 
any  direct  wind,  but  admits  air 
freely.  These  hens  have  laid  from 
150  to  250  eggs  each  in  a  year,  and 
have  kept  in  excellent  health. 

Early  Hatching  Pays 

The  next  question  is  to  raise  and 
dispose  of  the  poultry  stock  at  the 
maximum  of  profit.  In  order  to  have 
pullets  of  a  size  and  age  to  lay  in  the 
fall,  when  the  older  hens  are  moult- 
ing, they  must  be  hatched  reasonably 
early — in  March  or  April.  There  is 
no  special  gain  in  hatching  them  any 
earlier  than  the  first  of  March,  but 
pullets  hatched  later   than   the  first 


of  May  cannot  be  expected  to  lay  until 
the  next  spring. 

The  cockerels  from  March  hatched 
chicks  are  ready  to  go  on  the  market 
as  broilers  at  a  lime  when  they  bring 
the  highest  price  of  the  year;  hence 
the  early  hatched  chick  is  the  most 
profitable  from  that  point  of  view  as 
well  as  for  breeding  stock.  Unques- 
tionably, the  profitable  age  at  which 
to  market  these  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
weeks,  or  when  they  weigh  from  one 
and  one-half  to  two  pounds  each,  at 
which  size  they  class  as  broilers  and 
bring  more  per  pound  than  larger 
chicks. 

Even  later  in  the  season  when 
"frys"  or  "springs" — young  chickens 
weighing  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
pounds  each  —  have  gone  below  a 
profitable  price,  broilers  still  bring 
from  12%  to  15  cents  per  pound  in 
some  markets,  or  about  25  cents  each. 
At  that  price  they  return  more  net 
profit  than  they  will  later  when  they 
weigh  four  or  five  pounds  each,  bring 
fi  or  7  cents  per  pound  and  have  cost 
more  than  three  times  as  much  to 
raise;  for  the  older  and  larger  they 
get  the  more  they  eat,  and  hence  the 
greater  their  cost. 

Sell  Cockerels  Young 

The  cockerels  that  are  kept  on  ifte 
farm  until  they  reach  the  "staggy" 
stage  literally  eat  up  the  profits  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  stock.  Better  by 
far  sell  them  as  soon  as  they  reach 
marketable  size  and  give  the  room 
they  would  occupy  and  the  feed  they 
would  consume  to  the  pullets. 

"But  we  keep  them  to  eat  as  we 
want  them,"  protests  some  one.  But 
eventually  most  people  gather  up 
quite  a  bunch  to  sell  late  in  the 
season  when  the  price  has  gone  to  its 
lowest  notch,  finding  that  they  kept 
too  many.  Don't  keep  any  cockerels 
(except  breeding  birds)  beyond  the 
age  of  three  months  There  are 
plenty  of  cull  pullets  in  every  flock 
for  table  use,  and  they  make  even  bet- 
ter table  fowls  than  do  cockerels  that 
have  passed  the  three-pound  weight. 

The  only  way  to  keep  the  young 
male  birds  profitably  after  they  pass 
the  broiler  stage  is  to  caponize  and 
fatten  them  for  the  winter  market  or 
for  winter  table  use;  but  this  is 
seldom  done  on  the  farm  except  in 
those  localities  where  some  person 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  work,  charg- 
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The  Care  and  Marketing  of  Eggs 


By  E.  R.  HARNLY 


Within  the  last  few  years  much 
has  been  said  about  conservation. 
Increased  population,  more  consumers 
;ind  fewer  producers  in  proportion 
than  in  former  years,  have  forced  us 
lo  stop  many  wasteful  habits  and 
save  many  things  that  our  fathers 
considered  of  little  value.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  our  forests,  water 
power  sites,  mineral  deposits  and 
other  bounties  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  us,  but  it  is  true  also  of 
things  that  we  produce. 

We  are  now  saving  our  straw,  con- 
verting it  into  manure  and  applying 
it  to  the  land  instead  of  burning  it. 
We  put  our  cornstalks  into  the  sil« 
and  thereby  save  what  our  fathers 
allowed  to  go  to  waste — about  40  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  corn  plant. 
With  higher  priced  land,  smaller 
farms  and  more  intensive  methods 
we  are  watching  more  closely  the 
old  cow  and  the  hen,  getting  more 
and  taking  better  care  of  their 
products.  There  is  great  need  of 
improved  methods  in  handling  our 
cream  and  eggs  today. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  tells  us  that  17  per  cent 
of  our  egg  output  is  lost  annually. 
This  lc-.ss  of  $45,000,000  is  due  mainly 
to  improper  methods  of  handling  on 
the  farm  and  at  the  country  store. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
point  cut  how  much  of  this  loss  can 
be  prevented. 

Foundation  for  Good  Eggs 

Since  the  egg  gets  its  start  on  the 
farm  we  will  first  consider  that  part 
of  its  existence.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  time  to  begin  raising  a 
strong,  healthy  child  is  with  its  grand 
parents.  The  livestock  breeder  is 
careful  to  examine  the  pedigree  and 
riuality  of  the  parentage  of  his  breed- 
ing stock.  The  poultryman  or  the 
farmer  has  not  often  paid  this  atten- 
tion to  his  flock,  but  parentage  and 
quality  play  as  strong  a  part  in  the 
production  of  good  eggs,  either  for 
the  table  or  for  reproduction,  as  in 
livestock  production.  We  must  first 
•roduce  good  healthy  eggs  or  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  care  for  them. 

An  unhealthy  hen  cannot  produce 
healthy  eggs  for  either  food  or  hatch- 
ing. The  Storrs  (Connecticut)  Ex- 
periment Station  has  found  that  fresh 
laid  eggs  from  diseased  and  infected 
hens  contained  within  the  shell 
germs  of  decomposition.  White  diar- 
rhoea, a  disease  affecting  chicks,  is 
often  carried  from  the  parent  fowl 
upon  the  shell  of  the  egg,  infecting 
the  chick  as  soon  as  hatched.  The 
health  and  vigor  of  the  hens  also 
affects  the  size,  quailty  and  quantity 
of  the  eggs.  A  hen  is  at  her  best  in 
her  second  year,  and  it  is  quite  ad- 
visable to  market  her  after  the  second 
laying  season. 

Eggs  are  affected  to  sone  extent 
by  the  food  eaten  by  the  hen.  Ne- 
braska eggs  are  naturally  fine  in 
color  and  flavor  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  corn  fed  in  this  state.  A 
diet  consisting  largely  of  green  food, 
such  as  grass  and  alfalfa,  gives  the 
yolk  a  dark  greenish  color,  which  in 
candling  is  sometimes  confused  by 
the  amateur  with  the  "heavy"  egg 
caused  by  the  sun  or  hot  weather, 
ttrong-flavored  foods  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  the  egg  sometimes.  Onions 
fed  to  poultry  can  later  be  detected 
in  the  taste  of  the  egg.  The  ration 
of  the  laying  hen  sometimes  lacks 
mineral  matter  sufficient  to  make  a 
good,  strong  shell,  and  it  is  well  to 
provide  something  like  oyster  shell 
to  help  make  shell  material.  Quite 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  loss  of  eggs 
throughout  the  year  is  due  to  those 
that  are  cracked  and  broken  on  the 
road  to  market;  this  can  be  prevented 
by  providing  more  shell  material. 

Fertile  Eggs  Spoil  Easily 

Nature  has  provided  the  shell  on 
the  egg  to  protect  the  small  germ 
chick  and  its  surrounding  food  ma- 
terial, but  it  was  forced  to  place  in 
this  shell  minute  pores  or  openings 
through  which  the  developing  chick 
must  get  air.  For  this  reason  it  is 
very  necessary  that  the  hens  be  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  good,  clean  nests 
and  that  the  nesting  material  be 
changed  often.  If  an  egg  is  laid  in  a 
dirty,  dusty,  germ-lad^n  nest,  these 
germs  are  quite  likely  to  enter  the 
porea  of  the  egg  and  start  the  process 


of  decomposition  as  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature is  favorable. 

This  little  chick,  which  nature 
places  in  the  egg  and  for  which  the 
food  material  is  provided,  is  the  cause 
of  nearly  all  the  loss  of  market  eggs 
in  hot  weather.  If  this  germ  of  life 
be  eliminated,  the  chances  are  that 
the  egg  will  keep  for  quite  a  long 
time  even  in  the  hot  summer  months. 
I  have  visited  large  egg  concerns  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August  and 
have  seen  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  eggs  absolutely  thrown 
away  because  nature  was  carrying 
out  her  purpose  of  reproduction. 
Thes-  eggs  were  fertile — that  is,  thev 
contained  live  chicks,  and  the  temper- 
ature at  that  time  was  practically 
the  same  as  that  found  under  a  sit- 
ting hen  or  in  an  incubator. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  greatest  cause 
of  loss  in  handling  eggs  for  market, 
and  it  is  one  that  can  easily  be  pre- 
vented. As  soon  as  the  hatching 
season  is  over,  which  should  not  be 
later  than  the  middle  of  May,  remove 
the  male  birds  from  the  flock  so  that 
all  the  market  eggs  will  be  sterile. 
Better  yet,  if  possible,  keep  male 
birds  only  with  the  most  select  fe- 
males of  the  flock,  thereby  each  year 
raising  the  standard  of  quality  and 
leaving  the  less  favored  members  of 
the  flock  to  produce  sterile  market 
eggs.  Some  of  the  large,  successful 
poultrvmen  of  the  east  practice  this 
method  entirely,  and  for  that  reason 
get  a  premium  for  their  eggs. 

Care  in  Gathering  Eggs 

On  these  large,  well  regulated 
poultry  farms  it  is  a  part  of  the 
routine  of  work  to  gather  all  the 
eggs  several  times  a  day.  While  this 
is  not  possible  on  the  average  farm 
it  is  quite  necessary  that  they  be 
gathered  often  during  hot  or  muddy 
weather.  It  is  too  often  the  custom 
on  market  day  for  the  children  to  be 
sent  out  to  gather  up  the  eggs. 
Johnny  crawls  under  the  corn  crib, 
the  horse  manger  and  into  the  hay- 
loft, and  Mary  looks  out  in  the  fence 
corners  among  the  weeds.  Many  an 
old  biddy  has  been  robbed  of  her 
almost-hatched  nest  of  eggs  in  this 
way.  Johnny  and  Mary  return  to  the 
house  flushed  with  success,  having 
found  several  dozen  grass-stained 
and  smeared  eggs.  The  mother,  a 
very  good  woman  but  thoughtless  in 
this  respect,  takes  these  eggs  to- 
gether with  some  good  ones  to  mar- 
ket, and  gets  in  return  for  them 
sugar,  coffee,  calico  and  probably 
some  candy  for  her  industrious 
offspring. 

If  the  storekeeper  does  not  candle 
these  eggs  to  determine  their  quality, 
but  keeps  them  in  the  back  part  of 
his  store  together  with  oils  and 
merchandise  for  several  days,  as  he 
sometimes  does,  awaiting  a  rise  in 
prices,  some  of  them  may  finish  their 
period  of  incubation  and  he  finds  he 
has  a  lot  of  clicks  to  care  for. 

Or  the  germs  of  decomposition  may 
have  been  getting  in  their  work  and 
the  merchant  discovers  that  he  has 
a  hatch  of  rotten  eggs  on  his  hands. 
If  they  are  not  too  bad  he  may  be 
tempted  to  nail  the  lid  on  the  case 
and  ship  them  to  the  city,  where,  if 
the  buyer  candles  his  receipts,  their 
true  condition  is  quickly  learned  and 
the  bad  ones  thrown  away.  In  this 
case  the  merchant  is  notified  that 
he  has  so  many  bad  eggs  in  the 
shipi-ei.t  and  receives  a  check  for 
only   the  good  ones. 

Bad  Eggs  Somebody's  Loss 

Quite  often  in  warm  weather  the 
merchant  who  fails  to  candle  his 
eggs  does  not  get  enough  out  of  them 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  not 
to  speak  of  the  sugar,  coffee,  calico 
and  candy  that  Johnny's  mother  re- 
ceived. In  case  the  buyer  quotes  him 
a  case-count  price  or  pays  him  for 
all  the  eggs  and  sells  them  to  retail 
stores  in  the  city  without  candling, 
some  poor  family  may  get  a  dozen  of 
the  bad  ones  and  lose  their  money  by 
so  doing.  The  general  marketing  of 
such  eggs  not  only  causes  a  direct 
loss  to  each  buyer  but  makes  the 
price  of  eggs  drop  to  a  very  low 
figure  as  soon  as  hot  weather  comes. 
If  eggs  are  gathered  regularly  and 
often  in  hot  or  muddy  weather,  stored 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  and  marketed  at 


least  twice  a  week,  it  is  possible  to 
get  them  to  the  city  markets  in  good 
shape. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  eggs  dry 
because  they  are  subject  to  moulds, 
just  as  are  bread  and  other  things  of 
\  similar  nature  when  in  a  moist 
nlace.  These  moulds  enter  the 
nores  of  the  shell  and  cause  what 
the  egg  candler  terms  "spot  rots." 
Bacteria  that  cause  the  egg  to  rot 
grow  better  in  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture. For  this  reason  it  is  not  ad- 
visable for  the  farmer's  wife  to  wash 
dirty  eggs.  Washing  them  not  only 
removes  a  natural  mucilaginous  coat- 
ing on  the  shell,  but  may  introduce 
bacteria  and  leave  a  moist  place  for 
them  to  multiply. 

Some  loss  is  incurred  by  the  farmer 
in  marketing  eggs.  In  winter  we 
often  have  rough  roads  and  eggs  are 
cracked  by  the  jolting.  In  summer 
they  are  sometimes  blistered  by  the 
sun  on  the  road  to  town.  The  square 
fifteen-dozen  case  with  pasteboard 
fillers  is  a  very  practicable  egg  car- 
rier for  the  farmer.  It  not  only 
protects  the  eggs  but  is  about  the 
right  size  to  take  eggs  to  t:wn  once 
or  twice  a  week. 

W'pm  the  state  food  commissioner 
of  Nebraska  ruled  that  merchants 
must  candle  eggs,  since  the  sale  of 
"bad  eggs"  is  unlawful,  there  was 
much  complaint  from  the  farmers  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  work  a 
hardship  upon  them.  After  trying 
the  system  for  the  last  twp  years  they 
are  almost  unanimous  in  saying  that 
the  enforcement  of  this  ruling  has 
practicallv  eliminated  the  sale  of  bad 
eggs  bv  the  producer,  has  raised  the 
price  of  eggs,  and  has  done  away 
with  less  in  such  ease«t  as  are  illus- 
trated in  the  story  of  Johnny  and 
Mary. 

Dealers  and  Railroads  Offend 

The  merchant,  as  T  intimated  in 
reciting  that  incident,  is  to  blame  for 
much  of  the  loss  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  In  some  towns 
of  the  state  the  merchants  have 
agreed  to  turn  over  to  produce  men 
altogether  the  handling  of  butter, 
cream  and  eggs.  This  plan  has 
worked  out  well  where  the  right 
methods  have  been  employed.  It 
enables  those  who  buy  to  prepare 
themselves  to  handle  the  business 
pronerlv.  Thev  candle  all  receipts, 
make  frequent  shipments,  and  are  able 
to  give  the  business  proper  attention, 
as  the  general  merchant  cannot  do. 

The  next  offenders  in  the  matter 
of  improper  care  of  eggs  are  the 
transportation  companies.  There  are 
at  present  no  facilities  for  proper 
protection  of  eggs  at  the  local  ship- 
ping stations.  Many  times  I  have 
seen  eggs  standing  on  station  plat- 
forms under  the  direct  rays  of  a  July 
or  August  sun.  waiting  for  a  train 
from  one  to  four  hours  late.  No 
matter  how  well  they  have  '.een  cared 
for  by  the  farmer  and  merchant,  they 
are  sure  to  deteriorate  rapidly  under 
such  conditions.  E^ery  depot  plat- 
form should  be  provided  with  suitable 
shade  where  the  air  will  circulate 
freely  about  the  egg  cases,  and  rail- 
road employes  should  see  that  they 
are  put  i«n  that  place. 

Then,  too  often  when  the  train  does 
arrive  the  egg  cases  are  hastily 
thrown  into  a  box  car  where  oil  and 
other  contaminating  merchandise  is' 
or  has  been  carried,  the  door  closed, 
and  they  are  taken  along  to  market 
at  a  temperature  ranging  from  100 
to  120  degrees.  Eggs  that  have  been 
good  up  to  this  stage  will  be  greatly 
damaged  by  such  treatment,  and  too 
much  of  the  blame  for  this  condition 
is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  farmer. 

The  only  way  to  ship  eggs  in  warm 
weather  is  in  refrigerator  cars,  and 
railroads  should  be  compelled  by  law 
to  regularly  furnish  such  cars  with 
sufficient  ice  to  carry  the  product  to 
its  destination.  The  transportation 
companies  have  made  much  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Where  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  this  kind  of  service 
and  the  distance  to  market  is  great, 
eggs  should  be  shipped  by  express. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance 
to  market  is  short,  they  may  be  put 
into  clean,  open  stock  cars  where  the 
air  will  circulate  freely. 


Commission  Men,  Too 

The  abuse  of  the  egg  does  net 
always  end  here,  as  some  people 
would  have  you  think.  Sometimes 
the  commission  merchant  is  not 
properly  equipped  to  take  care  of  the 
large  shipments  of  eggs  that  he  re- 
ceives in  hot  weather.  1  have  known 
of  instances  where  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  hot  storeroom  at  the 
receiving  station  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  buyer  took  care  of 
them.  Sometimes  they  are  held  by 
the  buyer  in  a  warm  storage  building 
before  they  are  candled  and  sold  or 
placed  in  storage.  The  loss  due  to 
this  treatment  is  large  at  times  and 
is  of  course  charged  up  to  the  shipper. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  eggs 
should  be  bought  and  sold  upon  their 
merits — that  is,  they  should  be  can- 
dled and  graded  and  paid  for  accord- 
ingly; but  the  shipper  is  too  often 
at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer  by  this 
method.  If  the  present  legislature 
will  pass  a  law  making  it  compulsory 
upon  the  commission  men  and  other 
large  buyers  to  candle  eggs  within  a 
reasonably  short  time  after  receiving 
them  and  store  immediately  in  a 
proper  place,  providing  a  penalty 
for  failure  so  to  do  or  for  falsely 
reporting  the  condition  of  such  eggs 
in  hot  weather,  it  will  do  muc'i 
toward  elimination  of  the  present 
loss  and  will  establish  among  ship- 
pers confidence  that  they  are  being 
honestly  treated  by  such  buyers. 

Pointed  Particulars 

There  are  many  details  of  im- 
portance in  the  handling  of  eggs  that 
cannot  be  brought  out  in  this  article, 
such  as  the  proper  method  of  candling 
eggs,  classes  of  bad  eggs  market 
classifications,  and  methods  of  mar- 
keting. These  have  been  and  no 
doubt  will  be  presented  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  cnestion  is  a  comparatively  new 
one  and  all  of  us  need  education 
upon  it. 

The  following  suggestions  are 
offered  for  the  farmer:  Keep  only 
the  most  vigorous,  healthy  fowls. 
Separate  the  male  from  female  after 
the  breeding  season  is  over.  Feed 
propei  ly.  Provide  clean  quarters  and 
clean,  convenient  nests.  Gather  eggs 
twice  daily  in  warm  or  muddy 
weather.  Store  eggs  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  Market  them  at  least  twice  a 
week  in  summer.  Keep  and  use  at 
home  all  small,  dirty  and  cracked 
eggs.  Pack  carefully  and  protect 
from  sunshine  on  the  road  to  market. 
Insist  that  the  buyer  candle  all  eggs, 
so  that  you  will  not  have  to  stand 
the  loss  if  the  other  fellow  tries  to 
sell  bad  ones. 

For  the  merchant  and  local  buyer: 
Candle  all  eggs  received.  Ship  daily 
in  summer.  Pack  in  strong,  clean 
cases  with  excelsior  on  top  and  bot- 
tom and  nail  the  lids  on  securely.  In 
warm  weather  ship  by  refrigerator 
or  fast  express  or  in  open  stock  cars. 

For  the  railroadman:  Have  a 
shaded  place  for  eggs  and  put  them 
there.  Reject  for  shipment  poorly 
packed  eggs.  Provide  refrigerator 
cars  for  egg  shipments.  Do  not  put 
eggs  in  the  same  car  with  oils  or 
other  strong  merchandise. 

For  the  large  buyer:  Buy  only  on 
a  loss-off  basis.  Candle  and  store 
immediately  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Encourage  the  loss-off  system  of  buy- 
ing and  co-operate  with  the  state 
food  commission  in  discouraging  the 
sale  <?f  bad  eggs. 

Farm  Storage 

While  it  is  not  practicable  for  the 
farmer  to  store  and  hold  eggs  in  any 
quantity  when  they  are  plentiful  and 
cheap  until  such  time  as  they  shall 
be  scarce  and  high  in  price,  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  put  away  a  limited 
number  of  good,  fresh  eggs  for  the 
family  use  in  winter.  The  most  re- 
liable method  of  preser  ing  eggs  on 
the  farm  is  by  the  use  of  "water 
glass  "  (sodium  silicate),  which  may 
be  bought  at  drug  stores  for  about 
one  dollar  a  gallon.  It  is  not  expen- 
sive, since  one  gallon  will  make  ten 
gallons  of  preservative. 

The  method  has  been  published 
many  times,  but  for  those  who  may 
not  have  read  it  or  do  not  remember, 
it  is  given  briefly  here:  Use  only 
fresh,  clean  eggs,  preferably  those 
laid  before  July  1.  Use  one  part  of 
water  glaBB  to  nine  of  water  that  has 
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been  boiled  or  sterilized  and  cooled. 
A  clean  stone-ware  jar  is  best  for 
storing  eggs.  Store  In  a  cool  cellar 
or  room  where  the  temperature  doe? 
not  70  above  60  degrees  or  below 
freezing.  See  that  all  eggs  are 
covered  by  the  solution,  and  add  a 
little  water  from  time  to  time  if 
there  is  much  loss  by  evaporation. 


LIVE  COUNTRY  COMMUNITY 

You  get'  a  very  inadeouate  idea  of 
Nebraska  if  you  travel  always  on  the 
main  Mnes  of  railroad;  there  are  a 
lot  of  towns  and  villages  that  you 
would  never  see  in  that  wav.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  little  village  of 
Sprague,  in  southern  Lancaster  county. 
Ii  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  running  from  Talmage 
to  Crete— a  branch  popularly  known 
as  the  "Pumpkin  Vine."  partly,  we 
suppose,  because  of  its  extreme 
crookedness,  and  partly  (or  mostly, 
maybe)  because  of  its  creeping  habit. 
And  the  towns  along  that  branch  are 
mighty  hard  to  reach  by  rail;  there 
is  only  one  mixed  train  (very  much 
mixed)  each  way  a  day,  and  those 
trains  run  entirely  independent  of 
the  schedules  of  every  other  railroad 
on  earth. 

It  is  true  that  Snrag'ie  is  in  the 
same  section  with  Martel,  a  town  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Rock  Island,  but 
the  two  towns  have  their  backs  to 
each  other  (that  is  not  exactly  a 
figurative  expression),  and  besides 
local  trains  on  the  latter  road  are 
about  a*  scarce  as  on  the  Pumpkin 
Vine.  This  situation  doefn't  keep  the 
people  of  Sprague  and  vicinity  from 
getting  out  and  in,  however,  although 
it  does  keep  their  village  and  neigh- 
borhood from  being  well  known  to 
travelers — perhaps,  too.  it  accounts 
for  the  compactness,  or  "oneness."  of 
the  community. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  the  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  this  little 
village,  toeetber  with  the  business 
men  of  the  place,  organized  a  com- 
pany to  buy  out  the  line  elevator  and 
lumber  yard  located  there.  They 
made  a  favorable  deal,  retained  the 
old  manager,  and  have  gone  right  on 
doing  business  in  the  usual  wav, 
except  that  the  farmers  and  a  few 
business  men  own  the  plant  instead 
Of  an  absentee  company.  It  has  been 
a   successful  venture. 

A  few  days  ago  the  company  held 
its  second  annual  meeting,  and  th» 
leaders  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  ask 
mp  to  come  down  and  give  them  a 
Mk  on  co-o^eratibn.  According] v  on 
thp  day  of  tbe  event  I  dropped  dowi 
from  Lincoln  on  the  Union  Pacific 
motor — which  stops  at  every  house 
and  twice  at  the  double  houses — 
swung  off  at  Crossing  No.  70,  and 
was  met  there  by  Mr.  Egger,  who 
bundled  me  into  his  top  buggy  for  the 
trip  of  three  miles  across  country  to 
Sprague. 

It  was  just  noon  when  we  arrived. 
The  business  meeting  of  the  companv 
had  been  held  in  the  morning,  reports 
had  been  made  and  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  elected.  The  chief 
business  at  that  particular  juncture 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  good  ladies. 
Wile  the  community  band  from  the 
stage  of  the  village  hall  discoursed 
lively  two-steps  and  \reamy  waltzes 
the  ladies  piled  the  tables  high  with 
the  fat  of  the  land.  The  men — they 
were  just  "mere  men"  for  the  time — 
sat  about  with  watering  mouths 
awaiting  the  proper  signal. 

And  then  Mr.  Arnold  Egger,  brother 
of  my  escort,  sounded  the  dinner  call, 
and  after  grace  by  Mr.  Witstruck,  a 
pioneer  pettier  in  the  community,  the 
"first  table"  got  into  action.  The  wav 
the  baked  beans,  roast  beef  and 
chicken,  and  later  the  cake  and  pie, 
disappeared  was  a  sight  to  behold! 

It  was  a  jolly  time;  the  very  air 
was  full  of  fraternal  feeling.  Banter 
and  jest  were  passed  back  and  forth 
in  true  threshing-season  fashion,  with 
the  important  difference  that  the 
crowd  was  larger.  Two  long  tables 
were  set,  and  there  were  "second 
tables"  at  each.  When  the  dinner 
was  finished — which  was  after  gas- 
tronomioal  capacity  had  been  entirely 
exhausted — the  ladies  cleared  away 
the  wreckage  and  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram began. 

First  there  was  music  by  the  band. 
And  the  Sprague  band  deserves 
especial  mention.  It  was  organized 
only  about  a  year  ago,  but  it  can  now 
furnish  music  equal  to  any  village 
band  in  the  state.  "What  do  you  think 
of  our  band?"  asked  the  proud  par- 
ents of  the  performers.  "Fine!"  I 
responded. 

"They're  mostly  hayseeds."  "They're 


nearly  all  farmer  boys,"  was  the 
information  that  most  frequently 
greeted  my  ears.  As  though  farmer 
boys  could  not  learn  to  play  instru- 
ments as  well  as  any  other  kind  of 
boys!  A  hint  to  other  rural  com- 
munities: This  band  has  had  a 
tremendous  effect  in  pulling  together 
and  holding  together  the  little  com- 
munity at  Sprague. 

Mr.  Guy  F.  Briggs,  manager  of  fhe 
farmers'  company  at  Cook.  Nebraska, 
delivered  an  address  on  the  things  to 
be  attained  by  farmers  through  co- 
operation; then  some  more  music  bv 
the  band;  and  finally  T  unburdened 
myself  of  the  things  I  had  to  sav.  It 
was  a  successful  day.  combining 
business,  visiting,  pleasure,  entertain- 
ment and  fraternity.  More  than  eve' 
was  I  impressed  with  the  value  of 
business  co-operation  as  a  basis  for 
better  social  life  in  the  country. 

The  people  from  the  little  village 
mingled  with  the  people  from  the 
country,  all  on  a  common  and  equal 
footing,  and  in  the  most  fraternal 
spirit.  I  wonder  why  such  mingling 
does  not  occur  more  in  the  larger 
towns.  Is  it  possible  that  the  larger 
the  town  the  harder  it  is  to  get  the 
people  of  the  town  and  country  to- 
gether in  such  gatherings?  It  seems  so. 

And  why,  instead  of  patronizing 
this  and  that  form  of  commercial 
amusement,  do  not  the  people  of  everv 
community  do  like  these  people  at 
Sprague,  make  their  own  good  time? 
Again,  is  it  possible  that  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  make  a  good  time  for 
themselves  diminishes  as  such  facili- 
ties for  a  ready-made  good  time  as 
picture  shows,  skating  rinks,  etc., 
increase? 

Here  are  some  inverse  ratios,  as  the 
mathematician  would  call  them,  that 
are  worth  considering.         L.  S.  H. 


SERVANTS,  NOT  MASTERS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  are  selected 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  By 
honest  and  sincere  exchange  of  views 
among  themselves  in  regard  to  minor 
local  questions,  they  can  always  as- 
certain what  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
legislation  that  will  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  greatest  number.  But,  as 
tornadoes  uproot  trees  and  twist 
buildings  into  shreds,  so  the  "whirl- 
winds of  hrman  passions"  that  howl 
through  the  corridors  of  hotels  and 
legislative  halls  in  the  form  of  lobby- 
members  (legislative  committees  as- 
signed by  numberless  organizations, 
eacli  to  secure  favorable  legislation 
for  themselves  regardless  of  the  effect 
it  may  have  on  others)  uproot  com- 
mon sense,  twist  the  judgment  of 
legislators  into  shreds,  and  bury 
under  the  debris  every  particle  of 
reason. 

The  Nebraska  legislature  during  its 
1913  session  ought  not  to  be  lounging 
in  the  path  of  those  whirlwinds,  be- 
cause it  ought  to  retain  the  good 
judgment,  reason  and  common  sense 
essential  to  just  and  practical  legis- 
lation. It  ought  to  steer  clear  of  the 
temptation  to  "log-rolling,"  which 
when  practiced  brings  damnation 
upon  its  members  and  dishonor  upon 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Ne- 
braska. It  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  servant  of  all 
the  people  in  the  state  and  not  their 
master,  although  its  members  were 
selected  with  the  supposition  that  they 
possess  superior  talents. 

Saunders   Co.  C.J.CARLSON. 


KOAT)  ADMINISTRATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer'  1  am  a  be- 
liever in  good  roads,  but  not  in  creat- 
ing more  offices  for  that  purpose.  We 
hear  much  about  our  coming  legisla- 
ture passing  a  law  that  every  county 
must  have  an  engineer  to  look  after 
the  roads.  Now  I  believe  the  average 
taxpayer  thinks  that  the  system  in 
Butler  county  is  better  with  a  district 
road  overseer  than  in  Polk  county 
with  a  county  engineer.  I  live  just 
a  mile  from  the  county  line,  and  it  is 
my  experience  that  the  roads  in 
Butler  county  are  better  than  those 
in  Polk;  besides,  we  save  that  $1,200 
to  $1,500  each  year. 

I  do  not  believe  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska should  create  any  more  road 
offices;  on  the  other  hand,  the  county 
assessors  should  be  abolished;  we 
don't  need  them.  I  trust  every  farmer 
will  uBe  his  influence  against  a 
county  road  engineer,  for  I  believe 
we  pay  more  in  taxes  now  than  is 
returned  in  value.         P.  C.  LEHR. 

Butler  Co. 


Have  you  built  that  concrete  watering  trough  yet? 

You  ought  to  do  that  this  Spring  sure.  Maybe  you're 
planning  some  other  concrete  work.  We  have  some  practical 
men  here  who  have  spent  years  in  the  study  of  cement.  If 
you'd  like  to  ask  questions  about  concrete,  aakus — we'll  be 
glad  to  answer  all  we  can. 

Anyway,  be  careful  what  cement  you  use.  Think  or 
Atlas — with  satisfaction  if  you've  used  it — with  assurance  of 
catisfaction  if  you  haven't  yet.  The  Government  was  careful 
— bought  over  5,000,000  barrels  of  Atlas  for  the  Panama  Canal 
— many  farmers  are  careful — millions  of  barrels  of  Atlas  have 
been  used  on  successful  farms.    Will  you  be  careful  ? 

Have  vou  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  u)ork>    Write  u»  for  it  now. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  P0RTLANP  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept  31    30  Broad  St.,N.Y. 
Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 

PORTLAND 
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ATLAS 


VTO  matter  what  kind  of  a  Plow  you 
want  —  Riding,  Walking,  Deep 
Furrow,  Disc  or  Engine  Gang — get 
the  EMERSON,  backed  by  60  years 
experience  and  improvements. 
The  EMERSON  Plow  illustrated  above  is 
the  easiest  operated  sulky  plow  in  the  world. 
With  its  exclusive,  patented  lifting  device,  a 
10-year  old  child  can  lift  the  plow  out  of  the 

e ground  by  a  mere  touch  on  a  foot  lever. 
No  other  sulky  Plow  is  so  simple,  so  durable,  so  light 
in  draft,  so  eminently  efficient  and  satisfactory. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  EMERSON  superiority. 
They  are  covered  in  detail  in  our  Plow  Book.   If  you  want  the 


Waft 


best  Plow  your  money  can  buy,  write  us  for  the  EMERSON 
Plow  Book  and  learn  why  EMERSON  users  are  enthusiastic  about 
EMERSON  Plows. 

Emerson  Plows 

are  backed  by  the  well-known  EMERSON  guaran- 
tee and  reputation  of  sixty  years  standing. 

The  difference  in  prices  of  plows  is  so  slight,  and 
the  difference  in  length  of  service  and  ease  of  opera- 
tion so  great  that  it  will  pay  you — and  pav  you  well 
—to  buy  only  EMERSON  Plows. 

Write  For  This  Book 

It  explains  why  EMERSON  Plows  enjoy  such  a  fine 
reputation  for  scouring  quality— why  EMERSON 
special  constructive  principles  produce  the  excep- 
tional EMERSON  durability— why  EMERSON 
Plows  are  light  draft  and  easy  to  operate,  and  why  it 
is  to  your  interest  to  own  an  EMERSON.    This  fine  book  sent  free, 
postage  paid.    Write  for  it  NOW — before  you  forget.  290s* 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO. 


402  Iron  Street 


(incorporated) 


Rockford.  111. 


READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday.  January  29,  1913. 


Hatching  and  Caring  for  Young  Chicks 


FIRST  PRIZE 

Chick  Raising  in  a  Nutshell 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  prefer 
the  incubator  method  of  hatching, 
and  to  raise  the  chicks  in  brooders. 
The  heat  is  started  in  the  incubator 
and  well  regulated  for  several  hours 
before  putting  the  eggs  in  the  tray. 
We  begin  turning  the  eggs  on  the 
third  day  and  turn  them  on  alternate 
days  once  and  twice  until  the  eigh- 
teenth day;  after  that,  if  possible,  we 
do  not  open  the  machine.  In  hot 
weather  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
air  the  eggs.  A  dish  of  water  is  kept 
on  the  floor  under  the  lamp,  and  often 
in  late  hatches  water  is  splashed  on 
the  floor  and  the  eggs  are  sprinkled 
with  warm  water.  The  eggs  are  tested 
only  on  the  fourteenth  day,  when  all 
infertile  eggs  are  removed  and  the 
doubtful  ones  marked  to  enable  us 
to  test  more  accurately. 

By  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day 
all  the  chicks  are  removed  and  placed 
in  a  box  well  lined  and  covered  with 
cloth.  In  very  hot  weather  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  remove  the  chicks 
from  the  machine  when  they  are  dry, 
to  avoid  smothering.  The  machine  is 
well  aired  and  the  trays  cleaned  be- 
fore each  setting.  The  chicks  are  not 
fed  for  forty-eight  hours,  but  are 
usually  uncovered  for  a  short  time  in 
(he  sunshine.  We  have  found  a  good 
commercial  chick  food  the  most  satis- 
factory for  the  first  four  weeks.  At 
first  a  little  is  given  them  with  some 
green  stuff  finely  cut  and  a  dish  of 
warm  water. 

They  are  placed  in  the  brooder  on 
the  third  day.  By  that  time  all  are 
strong  enough  to  find  their  way  in 
and  out  readily.  For  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  chicks  are  fed  regularly 
every  two  hours  just  what  they  will 
clean  up,  then  more  is  given  and 
they  are  fed  only  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  If  the  weather  is  warm  the 
brooder  can  be  placed  outdoors  as 
soon  Eis  the  chicks  are  put  into  it. 
They  need  heat  for  at  least  three 
weeks,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold  or 
rainy  little  heat,  especially  at  night, 
is  necessary  for  two  weeks  more. 

A  little  fine  grit  and  ashes  are 
scattered  in  the  pen  after  they  are 
four  or  five  days  old.  As  a  rule 
commercial  chick  feed  contains  all 
the  grit  that  is  necessary  at  first,  for 
it  has  been  our  experience  that  if  a 
'  dish  of  grit  is  given  them,  the  chicks 
will  gorge  themselves.  Fine  beef 
scraps  are  fed  in  small  quantities 
from  the  third  day,  and  fresh  water  is 
i  kept  before  them  at  all  times. . 

After  the  third  week,  cracked  corn 
and  cracked  wheat  are  gradually 
substituted  for  the  chick  food;  then 
beginning  with  the  fifth  or  sixth 
week,  when  the  chick  food  is  no 
longer  given,  a  wet  mash  of  bran, 
cracked  corn  and  beef  scraps,  mixed 
very  dry.  is  fed  at  night,  and  this  is 
continued  until  they  are  fully  de- 
veloped. Green  food  is  very  essential 
for  their  growth  from  the  first,  and 
last  spring,  when  we  hatched  some 
chickens  very  early  in  March,  sprouted 
oats  were  fed  them  plentifully. 

Cleanliness  is  another  essential 
from  the  beginning.  The  brooder 
should  be  cleaned  each  day  and  well 
washed  and  dried  in  the  sunshine 
between  hatchings.  The  coops  for 
the  older  chickens  should  be  cleaned 
at  least  twice  a  week.  Our  coops  are 
made  with  the  tops  hinged  to  the 
floor  at  the  back  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  thrown  open  to  the  sun  and 
the   floor  cleaned. 

MRS.  GRANT  B.  GILLESPIE. 

Holt  Co. 


Experience  Direct.  From  the  Poultry  Yard 


SECOND  PRIZE 

Starting  Chicks  in  Life 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  disinfect 
the  incubator  with  a  weak  solution  of 
creolin  and  run  it  twenty-four  hours 
before  warming  up  the  eggs,  which 
have  first  been  marked  on  one  side 
to  aid  in  turning  and  placed  closely 
in  the  tray.  I  operate  my  incubator 
according  to  instructions  given  by  the 
manufacturer — but  don't  fail  to  thor- 
oughly mix  good  horse  sense  with 
those  instructions.  I  do  not  place 
the  machine  in  the  cellar  in  cold 
weather,  though  it  would  run  much 
more  steadily  there,  because  there's 
not  enough  fresh  air  without  drafts: 
besides,  the  danger  of  freezing  must 
be  reckoned  with.  I  keen  a  very  slow 
fire  in  the  room  when  the  weather  is 
unusually  cold.  The  first  week  with 
the  incubator  means  more  than  the 
last  two  combined.  And  now  for  the 
chicks: 

As  soon  as  dry  I  remove  them  from 
the  incubator,  disinfect  the  navels 
with  a  solution  of  creolin,  and  place 
them  in  a  wool-lined,  flat-bottomed 
box  in  a  warm  place.  They  have  no 
sunshine  for  several  hours,  but  plenty 
of  Cover's.  It  is  well  to  let  them 
sweetly  sleep  before  their  troubles 
come  upon  them.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  they  need  sunshine 
and  false  teeth  (fine  dry  sand) ;  but 
let  the  sunshine  come  through  glass 
— no  outdoor  conditions  yet.  By  this 
time  they  are  about  through  chewing 
their  cud  of  yolk  and  are  ready  for 
the  first  course,  consisting  of  hard- 
boiled  egg  mixed  with  white  bread 
crumbs  that  have  been  baked  hard 
and  crushed  fine.  Dry  bran  in  a  self- 
feeder  which  is  never  empty  forms 
the  second  course.  I  feed  and  water 
very  lightly  for  two  days. 

Milk?  Yes,  just  a  sip  for  each 
during  the  first  week,  but  don't  get 
excited  on  the  milk  question.  I  have 
never  given  them  all  they  wanted, 
but  they  drank  so  much  that  their 
crops  were  big  and  soft  with  no  room 
for  other  food.  It  gives  too  much 
water  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  nourishment;  that  diet  is  all  right 
for  calves,  but  not  for  chicks.  At 
this  age  I  prefer  to  expand  their  crops 
with  bran  and  finely  cut  cabbage; 
there  is  nothing  better  as  a  preven- 
tive of  bowel  trouble  than  these 
together  with  weak  lime  water. 

Cornmeal?  Not  during  the  first 
week.  I  feed  to  constipate,  then  they 
strike  a  happy  medium ;  but  finely 
cracked  wheat  and  oats  fed  dry. 
tender  grass  chopped  fine,  sprouted 
oats  or  wheat  they  must  have  if  pos- 
sible. And  I  keep  the  sand  box  and 
dust  bath  always  supplied.  Don't 
laugh  at  that  dust  bath.  I  have  had 
chicks  a  week  old,  that  had  never 
seen  a  hen  or  a  louse,  that  acted  like 
boys  in  their  first  swimming  hole. 
They're  just  young  hens — that's  all. 

Fireless  brooders?  Yes,  but  I  want 
a  little  heat  surrounding  the  brooder 
through  the  day  so  that  they  won't 
be  unmannerly  enough  to  gobble  and 
run  lest  they  freeze  to  death  before 
they  can  "eat,  drink  and  be  merry." 
I  give  them  plenty  of  fresh  air  (not 
drafts),  finely  cut  alfalfa  or  straw  on 
the  ground  to  scratch  in.  and  when 
they  can  jump  over  the  eight-inch 
brooder  I  begin  to  feed  sparingly  of 
hard-baked  cornbread,  crushed  fine. 

By  this  time  1  begin  to  get  them 
outdoors  a  little  if  possible.  I  put  an 
eighteen-inch  board  all  around  the 
run  to  shield  them  from  the  wind,  and 
wire  netting  with  one-inch  mesh 
above  that  to  keep  out  enemies.  And 
of  course  I  clean  and  air  the  brooders 


every  aay,  either  while  the  chicks  are 
out  sunning  themselves  or  toasting 
their  shins  around  the  topsy.  Any 
salt  yet?  Only  what  is  in  the  wheat 
bread  and  "Johnny  bread."  I  never 
feed  wet  or  soggy  food  in  the  nursery. 

The  number  of  chicks  and  of 
feather  cushions  for  each  eighteen- 
inch-square  brooder  depends  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  night.  I 
make  my  brooders  with  a  muslin  back 
for  ventilation,  with  waterproof  paper 
on  the  bottom,  then  close  the  front 
to  prevent  drafts,  and  in  the  morning 
find  them  scattered — not  piled — ready 
to  come  out  and  stretch  and  grow. 
And  they  look  "as  fine  as  silk" — or 
rather,  cotton  balls.  From  this  time 
on  anyone  can  raise  them. 

My  brooder  house  is  eight  by  eight 
feet,  six  feet  high,  with  one  topsy 
stove  which  throws  the  heat  down  in 
great  shape,  and  the  walls  are  double. 
A  person  who  isn't  happy  to  be  in 
there  with  them  should  not  start  the 
incubator  again. 

W.  C.  WENTWORTH. 

Valley  Co. 


THIRD  PRIZE 

When  Hens  Do  the  Work 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Before  the 
setting  season  opens,  arrange  your 
nests.  If  you  have  large  hens  like  the 
Brahmas,  make  nests  two  feet  square 
and  four  or  six  inches  deei .  If  you 
have  an  empty  shed  in  which  the  hens 
scratch,  you  can  arrange  rows  of 
nests  around  the  walls,  then  when 
the  hens  decide  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness, put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
nests.  Put  several  inches  of  chaffy 
straw  in  the  nest,  pack  it  down  as 
hard  and  flat  as  possible,  on  top  of 
that  put  a  folded  gunnysack,  then  a 
little  more  straw — just  enough  to 
keep  the  eggs  under  the  hen.  If  this 
is  done  right  it  gives  a  flat  nest  in 
which  a  minimum  of  eggs  will  be 
broken. 

If  the  hen  is  sitting  in  a  place 
where  the  rest  of  the  flock  will  not 
bother  her,  she  need  not  be  covered, 
but  where  there  are  many  together  I 
like  to  put  an  old  box  over  each,  let- 
ting them  off  in  the  evening  for  feed 
when  I  am  gathering  the  eggs,  and 
covering  them  again  the  last  thing 
at  night  or  early  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  laying  hens  begin  to  hunt 
their  nests.  If  this  method  is  fol- 
lowed, the  laying  hens  are  crowded 
out  of  all  but  the  empty  nests,  then 
when  they  begin  to  sit  they  can  have 
a  nest  of  their  own  choosing — which 
is  always  best. 

I  always  mark  my  eggs  with  a 
stripe  of  ink  around  the  center,  but 
as  there  are  plenty  who  don't  I  guess 
it  is  not  necessary.  The  hens  should 
be  dusted  with  lice  powder  once  a 
week.  I  use  the  Maine  formula — one 
part  commercial  creosol,  three  part6 
gasoline,  and  enough  plaster  paris  to 
absorb  the  liquid.  It  is  a  little  hard 
on  the  hands,  but  worse  on  the  lice. 

When  the  chicks  hatch  I  leave  them 
one  day  on  the  nest,  then  put  them 
with  the  hen  in  a  small  bottomless 
coop  somewhere  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock.  Give  them  some  clean 
sand,  but  no  feed  for  another  day. 
Then  give  them  a  little  bread  crumbs 
— or  cornmeal  will  do — only  don't 
give  them  more  than  they  will  clean 
up  shortly.  See  that  they  have 
abundance  of  water,  and  feed  them 
three  or  four  times  a  day  at  first. 
Move  the  coop  to  a  clean  spot  every 
two  days.  Set  it  up  on  some  old 
boards  in  very  wet  weather.  Let  the 
hen  stay  locked  in  the  coop  for  sev- 
eral days  until  she  feels  that  is  her 


home  and  will  go  back  there  to  roost. 

If  a  chicken  gets  plenty  of  exercise 
he  will  thrive  on  almost  any  food. 
Ground  corn  and  milk  are  good,  and 
some  shorts  with  the  cornmeal  helps. 
If  the  old  hens  eat  too  much  of  the 
feed  to  suit  you,  make  a  feed  pen 
about  ten  feet  square  that  only  the 
chicks  can  get  into.  There  is  more 
danger  of  overfeeding  in  this  way, 
however.  If  the  small  coop  is  needed 
for  a  second  hatch  of  chickens,  the 
first  can  be  put  in  a  large  coop  with 
low  roosts  when  about  two  months 
old.  T.  S.  TURNER. 

Saline  Co. 


Incubator  for  Small  Breeds 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  When  any 
of  the  smaller  breeds  of  chickens 
compose  a  flock,  an  incubator  and 
brooder  are  almost  indispensable 
adjuncts  to  the  poultry  equipment. 
When  larger  breeds,  such  as  Plymouth 
Rocks,  are  kept,  the  hens  will  do  all 
right  for  incubation.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  early  in  the  season  when 
hens  are  not  so  badly  beset  by  vermin. 

I  have  operated  an  incubator  for  a 
number  of  seasons,  and  follow  direc- 
tions and  rules  which  accompany  the 
machine  with  but  few  exceptions.  I 
do  not  give  it  credit  for  being  abso- 
lutely "self-regulating,"  however,  but 
give  a  little  more  attention  than  the 
rules  call  for — particularly  through 
hatching  time. 

When  the  period  of  incubation  is 
about  over,  I  prepare  I  lie  brooder  by. 
filling  the  tank  with  warm  water, 
adjust  and  light  the  lamp,  cover  the 
bottom  of  brooder  with  two  or  three 
layers  of  paper  to  facilitate  cleaning, 
scatter  sand  on  the  paper  and  imme- 
diately under  the  tank,  and  provide 
some  soft  nesting  material.  Contrary 
to  instructions,  I  remove  the  chicks, 
when  dry,  to  the  brooder.  I  do  this 
to  protect  the  eggs  that  are  pipped, 
also  to  protect  weak  chicks  from 
disturbance  by  the  active  ones  that 
may  be  scrambling  around. 

When  hens  are  used  for  incubatin 
purposes,   they    should    be  provide 
with  comfortable  quarters  from  whic 
other  birds  are  excluded,  and  wit' 
food  and  water  in  reach.    If  the  he 
is   quiet  I   leave    her    alone  while 
hatching,   removing   the  shells  only 
once  or  twice.     When  the  hatch  is 
over  and  the  chicks  seem  strong,  I 
remove  to  another  coop  of  about  two 
and  one-half  by  two  and  one-half  feet 
floor  dimensions,   with  a  tight  floor 
and  a  sloping  roof  nailed  to  cleats 
to  allow  ventilation. 

I  give  about  the  same  care  to  botli 
these  and  the  incubator  chicks — 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  sand,  but 
no  food  for  thirty-six  hours.  Perhaps 
the  device  I  use  for  watering  chicks 
may  be  new  to  some.  Melt  the  top 
off  of  a  tomato  can  and  with  a  nail 
make  a  hole  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  from  the  top  of  can.  Repeat 
until  there  are  three  or  four  such 
holes,  then  fill  the  can  with  water, 
place  a  syrup  pail  cover  on  top,  invert, 
set  it  in  a  level  place,  and  you  will 
have  a  self-feed  drinking  fountain. 

For  the  first  food  I  prefer  cornbread 
crumbs  and  rolled  oats  fed  dry.  I 
vary  their  food  and  make  sour-milk 
curd  quite  a  feature  in  their  diet. 
Table  scraps  are  good,  and  scraps  of 
fresh  meat  should  be  given  once  or 
twice  a  week.  About  the  third  week 
millet  seed  may  be  given,  and  it 
makes  an  excellent  food.  The  chicks 
will  soon  be  able  to  eat  wheat  and 
other  small  grains.  Keep  everything 
clean  about  the  feeding  place,  and 
feed  only  as  much  as  they  will  eat 
at  once.  Then  provide  plenty  of  fresh, 
clean  water,  and  your  chicks  are  well 
on  the  way  to  "frydom." 

MRS.  MIMA  RICHARDS. 
Furnas  Co. 
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The  Early  Bird 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  time- 
I  worn  saying  that  "the  early  bird 
I  catches  the  worm"  is  true  in  regard 
to  chickens  as  well  as  to  other  birds. 
In  fact,  the  chicks  should  be  well  on 
their  way  to  maturity  before  Mr. 
Worm  arrives.  I  set  my  hens  in 
March  or  April,  if  possible;  letting  the 
Madam  sit  for  a  couple  of  days — to  be 
sure  she  is  good  and  "sour,"  as  my 
neighbor  says — before  entrusting  the 
eggs  to  her  care.  Also  before  putting 
the  eggs  in  the  nest  I  am  careful 
to  rid  both  them  and  the  hen  of  lice, 
if  any  be  present. 

1  use  wire  nests  supported  by  nails 
driven  into  the  side  of  the  hen  house. 
To  make  them  more  firm  I  stretch  a 
heavy  wire  in  front  of  them  and 
fasten  it  through  each  end  of  the 
house  with  bolt-eyes,  then  attach  the 
nests  to  this  with  short  pieces  of 
wire.  Should  the  large  wire  become 
loose  it  could  easily  be  tightened  by 
turning  the  bolt-eye.  This  wire  acts 
as  a  brace  to  the  hen  house,  also.  An 
iron  rod  with  a  nut  at  each  end  would 
be  better  than  the  wire. 

Each  week  I  place  the  eggs  in  a 
fresh  nest,  detach  the  used  nest  from 
the  large  wire,  lift  it  from  the  nails 
and  set  it  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
minutes,  where  the  heat  quickly  kills 
all  vermin.  The  nests  must  be  lined 
with  several  thicknesses  of  papar 
covered  by  a  cloth.  The  paper  makes 
them  warm,  while  the  cloth  prevents 
the  hen  from  scratching  it  up.  If  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  on  the  eighteenth 
day  I  sprinkle  the  eggs  lightly  with 
warm  water,  having  observed  that 
eggs  hatch  better  if  the  weather  is 
damp  toward  the  end  of  the  hatch. 

When  the  chicks  are  ten  or  twelve 
hours  old  I  grease  their  heads  and 
under  their  wings  with  fresh  lard 
scented  with  kerosene,  and  also 
grease  the  hen  underneath;  then 
place  in  a  clean  coop  and  give  them 
fine  gravel  and  clean  water.  I  put 
the  water  in  a  small  can  with  holes 
driven  in  the  edge  near  the  top  and 
invert  it  in  a  small  pan  so  that  the 
chickens  can  drink  without  getting 
wet.  A  sardine  can  with  a  rock  in  it 
would  be  all  right.  When  the  chicks 
are  three  days  old  I  feed  them  stale 
bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk  and 
squeezed  dry,  then  when  about  a 
week  old  I  feed  corn  chop — -because 
1  have  it.  I  give  millet  and  wheat 
with  the  chop  when  I  have  either,  but 
have  good  success  with  the  chop  alone. 
As  soon  as  the  chickens  are  old 
enough  to  swallow  whole  corn  I  feed 
that. 

I  take  care  not  to  let  the  little 
fellows  become  chilled ;  if  they  do, 
either  bowel  trouble  or  roup  is  sure 
to  follow.  Since  I  have  been  killing 
and  burning  all  chickens  that  have 
roup  I  seldom  lose  one.  First  their 
eyes  become  sticky,  then  the  comb 
and  flesh  around  the  bill  and  also 
their  feet  swell,  then  suppurate;  later 
their  eyes  become  inflamed  and  turn 
blue  or  white,  or  perhaps  become 
blind.  If  the  chicken  recovers  after 
a  severe  case,  either  his  bill  does  not 
develop  properly  or  his  feet  are  left 
crooked,  and  such  fowls  are  nearly 
always  subject  to  roup  after  they  are 
grown. 

Some  think  that  "sticky-eyes"  is  not 
the  same  as  the  disease  of  which  I 
have  just  described  the  symptoms; 
but  I  think  it  is  the  same,  only  in  the 
first  stage.  Of  course  a  little  care  at 
that  time  often  prevents  further  de- 
velopment of  the  disease,  but  such 
chickens  should  be  separated  from  the 
rest,  to  say  the  least.  "As  long  as  you 
cure  roup,  you  will  have  roup  to 
cure."  MRS.  L.  E.  CAMPBELL. 
Pundy  Co. 


Water  Jug  Heaters 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  as  few 
words  as  possible  I  will  try  to  relate 
my  latest  and  most  successful  method 
of  hatching  and  raising  chicks.  We 
have  a  small  wood-house  eight  by  ten 
feet  that  I  use  for  a  hatching  house. 
I  give  it  a  thorough  cleaning,  then 
select  nine  new  soap  boxes,  paint  and 
disinfect  with  coal  oil,  fill  with  nests 
of  good  clean  hay,  put  each  box  in  its 
own  place — not  too  close  together — 
and  darken  the  house. 

Then  when  there  are  from  ten  to 
fifteen  broody  hens  I  put  two  eggs  in 
each  nest  and  set  the  hens  at  night. 
Almost  always  they  will  sit,  but 
should  one  refuse  I  try  another  until 
nine  are  sitting  for  about  three 
days.  Then  I  select  eggs  for  the 
permament  hatch,  discard  the  trial 
eggs,  and  set  each  hen  at  night,  first 
dusting  both  hens  and  nests  with  a 


good  lice  powder.  I  provide  plenty  of 
food,  water  and  grit,  placing  it  before 
them  at  night.  They  should  be 
looked  after  once  in  a  while  to  make 
sure  that  the  nests  are  not  discarded. 

When  hatched  I  remove  the  chicks 
to  the  house  in  baskets  and  do  not 
feed  or  water  until  twenty-four  hours 
old,  then  give  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
curd  chopped  together,  with  clean 
water,  for  the  first  day.  After  that  I 
gradually  add  cracked  wheat  and 
corn  chop,  with  plenty  of  grit  and 
oyster  shell.  When  they  eat  well  I 
remove  them  to  the  brooding  house 
which  is  also  eight  by  ten  feet  with 
a  tightly  enclosed  yard  twice  the  size 
of  the  house.  Sometimes  I  give  all 
the  chicks  to  two  hens,  let  them  hover 
what  they  can.  and  put  the  rest  in 
cracker  boxes,  twenty-five  to  each  box. 

If  the  weather  is  cold  I  fill  jugs  or 
gallon  syrup  pails  with  hot  water, 
wrap  with  cloth  and  put  one  in  the 
center  of  each  box.  They  soon  grow 
out  of  the  way  and  take  to  the  perches 
much  earlier  than  when  with  hens  in 
small  coops.  After  they  are  four 
weeks  old  I  let  them  run  if  the 
weather  is  fine;  if  not,  I  let  them 
have  the  run  of  the  yard,  which  is 
fenced  with  one-inch  wire  netting  at 
sides  and  top.  As  soon  as  they  begi*1 
to  perch  on  boxes  I  add  perches  not 
more  than  two  feet  high,  then  remove 
the  boxes,  and  invariably  they  take  to 
the  perches  right  away. 

This  method  involves  the  least  loss 
and  raises  to  maturity  the  largest 
number  of  healthy  chicks  of  any  I 
have  ever  tried. 

MRS.  C.  S.  FRAZIER. 

Frontier  Co. 


Learning  by  Failures 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  big 
things  we  wish  to  do,  or  the  special 
object  we  wish  to  attain,  provide  the 
incentive  to  big  undertakings.  One 
spring  I  had  $35  with  which  I  wished 
to  earn  $90  or  $100,  as  I  wanted  to 
patent  an  invention  and  trade-mark  a 
poultry  preparation.  So  I  purchased 
a  new  incubator,  130-egg  size;  one 
brooder,  150-chick  size;  also  a  second- 
hand incubator  and  brooder  df  120- 
egg  size,  and  was  ready  for  business 
on  January  13. 

The  day  was  storm  v.  but  a  reliable 
producer  delivered  130  eggs  of  Mottled 
Anconas  and  White  Wyandottes.  I 
wrapped  them  carefully  that  night 
and  did  not  set  them  till  next  day — 
on  account  of  disfavor  of  the  13th. 
My  new  incubator  was  in  a  cold  bed- 
room, so  T  blanketed  it  and  did  my 
best,  leaving  the  eggs  out  only  ten 
minutes  twice  a  day  and  turning 
them  once  daily  after  the  second  day, 
until  the  thirteenth  day.  But  they 
did  not  hatch  until  the  twenty-sixth 
(twice  unlucky  day!)  and  then  only 
eight  live  chicks.  Sixty-one  eggs  were 
fertile,  so  I  suppose  the  germs  must 
have  been  chilled  on  that  cold  night 
before  setting.  Look  well,  therefore, 
to  that  point. 

Nothing  daunted,  I  reset  the  two 
incubators  in  the  same  room,  next 
time  with  eggs  from  my  own  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  That 
time  80  per  cent  were  fertile,  but  there 
were  only  seventy-two  live  chicks. 
The  brooding  was  very  fair,  but  a 
spiteful  bantam  rooster  killed  twenty- 
five  when  they  were  given  range  later 
on.  I  ted  bran,  ground  bread  crumbs 
and  corn  chop  mixed  with  clean  sand. 
None  were  lost  with  diarrhoea. 

During  the  next  hatch  I  turned  the 
lamp  too  high,  causing  the  collar- 
plate  to  melt.  The  oil  caught,  fire 
and  I  got  there  just  in  time  to  pitch 
the  lamp  outdoors,  so  did  not  have  a 
real  explosion;  but  the  hatch  gave 
me  only  30  per  cent  that  time.  I  set 
the  incubators  again,  but  during  that 
batch  we  moved  to  our  new  home  and 
they  bad  to  be  carried  by  hand  for 
about  ten  rods,  so  I  got  only  20  per 
cent  then.  The  next  time,  however,  T 
had  better  luck. 

Time  passed,  and  the  different 
batches  were  doing  fairly  well,  when 
the  rats  began  their  deadly  work.  All 
in  all  they  caught  about  100  of  my 
chicks,  so  when  I  sold  them  I  had 
only  a  small  percentage  of  what  I 
wished  to  earn.  But  I  have  my  patent 
under  way,  and  I  have  learned  that 
one  must  watch  the  condition  of  eggs 
closely,  inspect  incubators  carefully, 
and  beware  of  outside  enemies  more 
than  all  else.  So,  hoping  that  this  bit 
of  one  season's  failures  will  show 
others  where  not  to  blunder,  I  have 
added  my  mite  to  the  contributions 
PHOEBE  JOURNEY. 

Furnas  Co. 


Write  today  for 
new  Free  Book  on  X-Ray 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  Learn 
everything:  about  this  time,  labor  and 
money-saving:  hatcher.   It  is  shipped  direct 
^to  you  from  factory.    No  agents— no  dealers. 
►  Guaranteed  to  please  you.  Orders  filled  same 
■day  received.   Freight  prepaid  anywherel 
Just  takes  one  gallon  of  oil  to  a  hatch— one  filling  of  the  lamp.  \ 
Old  style  machines  use 3  to  6  gallons  of  oil  to  hatch  and  lamp  has 
to  be  filled  every  day!  The  X-Ray  Incubator  is  built  on  an  entirely 
new  and  different  principle  from  the  old  style,  wasteful  machines.   It  1 
has  lamp  underneath,  square  in  the  center,  where  it  ought  to  be — and  not 
on  the  side  where  no  perfect  temperature  could  possibly  be  maintained.  With 
lamp  underneath  X-Ray's  egg-chamber  is  always  at  even  heat— always  at  a 
perfect  batching  temperature.  X-Ray's  lid  has  two  double-glass  panels— thermom- 
eter can  be  seen  every  minute  without  raising  top  and  chilling  eggs. 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR 

"Built  Different  From  ADI  Other  Machines' 

has  only  proven  perfect  heat  regulator.  Our  automatic  trip — an  exclusive  patented 
feature— cuts  down  flame  at  burner  when  epg-chamber  gets  too  hot— a  fine  thing— a 
saving  of  lots  of  oil  and  money !  No  excess  heat  escapes— every  bit  is  used  to  good 
advantage!  To  use  the  X-Ray  meuus  less  egg-handling,  less  oil,  less  heat  generated, 
absolutely  no  waste,  no  filling  of  lamp  during  hatch,  no  fumes,  no  danger  of 
•'cooking*'  eggs— always  even  heat  over  egg-chamber. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  No.  30— Get  Factory-Direct 
Price  on  X-Ray  Incubators  and  Brooders 

The  X  Ray  Brooder  has  same  perfect  heatintr  system  as  the  famous  X-Rsy 
Incubator.  Raises  every  chick  worth  raising.   Uet  free  book  today. 


I  X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


Wayne, 
Neb. 


lASire  Guide 


Uncle  Sam 

Poultry  Book 


"And  the 


SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

will  start  you  out  just  right  in  the  chicken  business.  Lots  of  people 
would  go  into  the  business  if  they  knew  how  to  handle  it.  Govern- 
ment operators  have  investigated  all  departments  of  poultry  culture 
and  sent  out  the  results.  We  have  combined  and  condensed  these  re- 
ports into  the  best  book  ever  published  on  the  subject  and  are  sell- 
.  ii  ing  it  at  20  cents',  and  by  our  plan  you  can  get  50  cents  back.  Send 
*-*lHf  us  2  dimes  or  10  2-cent  stamps.  This  book  tells  you  all  about  how  to 

handle  the  business  successfully  and  gives  you  inside  information  that 
you  can't  get  elsewhere.  It  also  tells  you  that  you  should  use  an 
incubator  for  hatching  and  how  a  good  one  should  be  made.  The 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

is  made  just  as  Uncle  Sam  says  a  good  one  ought  to  be  made  and  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  you  when  buying  a  machine.  The  chicks  hatched 
from  eggs  other  machines  spoil  will  soon  pay  for  your  machine.  With 
our  16  years'  experience  in  building  and  improving  the  Sure  Hatch,  and 
right  up  to  date  with  the  latest  and  best  in  the  incubator  construction 
you  cannot  possibly  go  wrong  in  getting  a  Sure  Hatch.  No  thin  iron, 
paste-board  or  knotty  lumber  used  in  the  Sure  Hatch.     No.  1  clear 

  California    redwood    goes    into    all  our 

machines.  Best  lumber  in  the  world 
for  incubators.     The   pure  lake  copper 

HOT  WATER  HEATING  SYSTEM 

is  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  Expert 
heating  engineers  tell  us  that  hot  water 
heat  is  superior  to  any  other.  Then  we  have 
a  first-class  regulator  on  the  side  of  the 
machine — not  on  the  top  where  it  is  in  the 
way  and  liable  to  get  damaged.  Regulator 
has  perfect  control  of  the  heat.  Large  egg 
chamber,  roomy  nursery  with  tray  for  re- 
moving chicks.  Box  has  three  walls  and 
double  air  space.  Extra  heavy  insulation 
in  top.  Double  doors,  one  of  them  glass. 
Can't  tell  everything  here  but  you  can 
learn  all  about  this  machine  by  sending 
for  our  big  free  book.  Send  today  and  get 
your  machine  to  going  as  soon  as  possible 
and  get  your  products  into  the  early  high-priced  mar- 
kets.   Freight  paid  and  a  five  year  guarantee. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

BOX  43  FREMONT,  NEBR. 


m 


Freight 
Paid 


mi..' 


SEEDING  ALFALFA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer;  In  regard  to 
starting  alfalfa  in  the  fall,  this  is  the 
way  I  have  done,  and  I  have  a  fine 
stand: 

I  had  early  oats  on  the  land  where 
I  sowed  the  alfalfa.  As  soon  as  I  cut 
the  oats  I  disked  the  stubble,  then 
stacked  the  oats  and  disked  again, 
then  plowed  five  inches  deep,  disking 
as  I  plowed.  After  that  I  dragged  the 
field  twice  with  the  teeth  set 
straight,  then  let  it  alone  until  the 
first  week  in  August,  when  I  disked 
again  and  dragged  three  times.  I 
sowed  nine  pounds  to  the  acre  right 
after  the  drag,  then  dragged  again 
with  the  teeth  set  slanting.  The  oats 
came  up  and  made  a  fine  overcoat  for 
the  winter,  and  in  this  way  one  does 
not  lose  the  use  of  the  ground.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  disk  or  drag  too  much. 

Greeley  Co  M    T  RYAN 


GEO.  H.  LEE'S 
Great  Poultry  Remedy 

It  tones  the  system,  regulates 
the  bowels,  keeps  chicks  and 
fowls  in  fine  condition.  Th  e  best  remedy  for  Roup, 
Colds.  Canker,  Swelled  Head,  Cholera,  Bowel 
Complaint,  etc.  Actual  figures  show  it  reduces 
chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Given  in  drinking  water 
—no  trouble.  Price  50  cts.  Lee's  Egg  Maker 
should  be  used  by  all  poultrymen.  Large  protein, 
every  ounce  digestible.  Brings  eggs,  makes 
chicks  thrive.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  sure  death  to  vermin. 
Paint  on  roosts;  it  kills  by  fumes.  Does  not  harm  fowls. 
Lee's  tine  poultry  books  (S)  free.  Address 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1134  Harney  St..  Omaha,  Neb. 


Judicious  pasturing  of  winter  wheat 
when  the  soil  is  in  the  right  condi- 
tion does  not  appear  to  injure  the 
crop;  but  it  may  easily  be  overdone. 
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One  Dollar 


Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to 
Have  Your  Seed -Grain  1 
Cleaned  and  Graded 


Brings  It — 
Freight  Prepaid 


Now  that  farmers  everywhere 
are  cleaning  and  grading  their  Seed 
Grain,  the  Question  is.  now  to  get 
it  done  best,  easiest  and  cheapest. 
Here's  my  1913  offer: 

Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will 
ship  you.  Fit  EIGHT  PAID  BY 
MYSELF,  this  imnroved  1913 
model  Chatham  tJrain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  with  all  equipment 
Clean  yon  r  Seed  Wheat. Oat s.Ela... 
Barley,  Peas.  Beans,  Corn,  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AF- 
TER you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop, 
pay  me  the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not 
one  penny  need  you  pay,  except  the  $1, 
until  next  November.  And  by  Novem- 
ber YOIFCHATH  AM  WILL 
HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID 


1913 

Model 


The  CHATHAM 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Man  bo  n  Campbell 

ITS  ENTIRE  COST  in  INCREASED  CROPS, 
Then  you'll  havea"Chatham"to  workFREE 
for  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

if  you  want  it.  I  don't  want  your  dollar  or  want 
you  to  keep  my  "Chatham"  unless  it  pleases  you. 
If,  after  a  30-dny  test,  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
the  machine  at  my  expense  and  I  will  send  back 
the  dollar. 

A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 

After  40  years'  experience.  I  know  every  grain 
and  noxious  weed  grown  in  America.  I  know  the 
section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain 
and  weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 
should  have  special  equipment  for  the  particular 
farming  section  to  which  it  goes.  For  example.  I 
send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of  screenst, 
riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to 
California.  In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  2  states  in 
the  U.S.  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus 
you  get  the  exact  and  proper  outfit  to  handle  the 
grains  and  weed  seed  that  grow  on  your  farm. 
You  don't  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  extras  for  which 
you  have  no  use. 

Extra  Screens  and  Riddles  Free 

In  case  you  want  more  or  different  screens,  just 
write  me  and  I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny 
would  I  ask  for  extra  screens  and  riddles. 

I  also  have  a  Free  Service  Department  which 
will  separate,  clean  and  grade  FREE  any  mixture 
you  send  in.   If  you've  got  some  impurity  in  your 


grain  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  don't  get  discour- 
aged.  Write  me. 

Handles  all  Small  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

My  1913  Chatham  handles  over  70  seed 
mixtures— wheat, oats, peas,  beans, corn, bar- 
ley, flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle, 
wild  oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed 
wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn 
from  clover;  sorts  corn  f  ordrop  planter.  Re- 
moves foul  weed  seed  and  all  sunken,  cracked 
or  sickly  trains.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt  and 
chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully  chaffer.  Handles 
60  bushels  groin  per  hour.  Gas  power  or 
hand  power.  Easiest  running:  mill  on  earth. 
Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment 
Last  year  I  added  a  Corn-Sorting  Attachment, 
which  grades  corn  so  that  a  round  or  edge  drop 
planter  drops  the  right  number  of  grains  in  98 
out  of  every  100  hills  (in  repeated  tests  at  State 
Agricultural  Colleges;.  Same  planters,  loaded  with 
ungraded  corn,  make  only  65 out  of  100  perfect  hills. 
In  two  months  I  shipped  to  Iowa  farmers  alone 
4.000  machines  with  Corn-Sorting  Attachments. 
Try  my  Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment.  It  will 
increase  your  com  crop  amazingly  / 

Postal  Brings  My  New  Book 

on  Seed  Selection.  Every  chapter  is  highly 
practicul  and  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows 
an  easy,  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  any  weed  on  your 
farm;  now  to  separate  any  mixture  of  grains— in 
short,  how  to  get  perfect  grain  for  sowing,  feeding 
or  marketing.  Send  portal  today  nnd  receive  by 
next  mail  my  new  Book  free.  Address  Dept.  48, 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HalfaMiUion 

Rich  Business 
Farmers 

are  paid  subscribers  to  the  eight 
big  farm  papers  comprising  the 

rfssoaated  Sir  mShvers 

No  others  so  dependable  or  in- 
fluential in  the  rich  territory 
where  they  circulate. 

REAL  FARM  PAPERS 

Farm  and  Ranch  -  Dal  as,  Texas 
Nebraska  Farmer  -  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Farmers'  Review  -  Chicago,  lil. 
National  Stockman  &  Farmer 

-  -  -  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Farmer's  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind. 
The  Ranch  -  -  Kent,  Wash. 
California  Cultivator,  Los  Angeles 
Rural  Californian  -  Los  Angeles 

Send  for   advertising   rates  and 
distribution  of  circulation. 

Chicago  Office:  Steger  Bul'ding 
D.  C.  KREiDLEK,  Manager 
New  York  Office:  Fifth  Avenue  Bide 

S.  E.  LEITH,  Manager 
St.  Louis  Office:  Globe-Democrat  Bide 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 


Don't 
Waste 
Moisture 


The  Moisture 

THE  "Acme"  cutt  through 
to  the  under  soil,  thoroughly 
compacting  it  and  leaving  no 
lumps  or  voids  between  the  furrows. 
The  top  soil  is  mulched.   These  con- 
ditions attract  and  conserve  all  the 
moisture,  insuring  a  successful  crop. 

ACME 

Pulverizing    Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

on  Plowed- Down  Corn  Stubble,  the  "Acme"  Leave: 
All  Trash  Buried  where  ildoes  tlif  greatest 
amount  of  good  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
"Acme"  Harrow  is  made  in  all  sizes. 

Write  Today  For  Catalogue 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the 
"Acme"  line.  You  should  see  it  before 
you  buy  any  harrow.  28323 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc..  341  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  N.l. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,   Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Okla. 
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One  d<a  y"!s  worAr 
pay*s  for  it 


T.  F.  Hagen,  cashier  bank,  Glendi ve,  Mt.(  paid 
for  machine  in  one  day's  work.  His  letter  and 
thousands  more  from  users  prove  big  say- 
ing of  time,  money,  labor.  Rapid  arti- 
ficial diamond  wheels  sharpen  sickles, 
discs,  axes,  saws,  plow  points,  ensilage 
knives,  etc.  .amazingly  quick.  Wo  Bend 
machine  on  free  trial. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

ias  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft-drive,  dust 
proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  se  wing  mach- 
ine. 25  times  faster  tnsn  grindstone,  10  times 
better  than  emery.  Will  not  draw  temper. 
"  eclal  attachments— forge,  milk  tester,  jig 
saw,  rip  saw,  lathe,  drill,  etc.,  furnished. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 
tool  frrlndlng  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
LUTHFR  GRINDER  CO.  594  Stroh  Bldg.  Milwaukee, Wis. 


Know  You're  Right 

Weigh  your  grain,  stock  and  coal  yourself  and 
know  positively  you're  getting  a  square  deal. 


The  McDonald  Pitless  Scale 

weighs  accurately  every  day  in  the  year. 

Protected  bearings  cannot  freeze.  No  pit 
required  —  everything  above  ground. 

Steel  frame  — steel  joists— 10  year  guarantee, 
^iife.        U.  S.  Standard.   Used  for  weighing 
U.S. Mails.  Flyind,  Dutchman 
Dealers  sell  them. 
FREE  BOOKLET.  Write  today. 

MOL1NE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept  60  <    MOLLNE,  ILL. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


UNIVERSITY  REMOVAL 

Effect  on  Agricultural  College 

By  DEAN  E.  A.  BURNETT 


Arlvert-talne  Is   literature.     Study  the  ada. 
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The  discussion  of  university  con- 
solidation at  the  university  farm 
campus — erroneously  called  university 
removal — is  interesting  all  the  tax- 
payers of  the  state,  and  many  farmers 
are  anxious  to  know  what  influence 
consolidation  would  have  on  the 
growth  of  the  agricultural  college. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that 
the  members  of  the  agricultural 
faculty,  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  growth  of  this  college,  are  in 
favor  of  consolidation  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  work  of  this  college  to- 
gether on  one  campus.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  all  the  college  students  in 
agriculture  have  their  work  divided 
so  that  about  two-thirds  of  it  is  on 
the  down-town  campus  and  one-thir:l 
at  the  farm.  This  is  very  wasteful 
of  time,  besides  the  cost  of  travel,  and 
discourages  many  from  studying  agri- 
culture who  would  otherwise  register 
for  an  agricultural  course. 

The  school  of  agriculture  has  pros- 
pered, because  we  have  been  able  to 
offer  at  one  place  all  the  work  re- 
quired of  its  students,  and  has  grown 
until  it  now  has  455  regular  four- 
year  students,  with  about  180  men  in 
the  winter  course,  or  a  total  of  635 
students.  The  school  of  agriculture, 
understand,  is  of  high  school  rank, 
and  does  not  offer  college  work. 

With  this  kind  of  a  showing  for 
the  secondary  school,  where  all  the 
work  is  given  at  one  place,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  registration  of  235  men 
in  the  agricultural  college  and  125 
women  in  home  economics  is  not  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  3,000  college 
students  in  the  state  university.  As 
evidence  that  the  students  in  the 
other  colleges  desire  an  opportunity 
to  get  agriculture  and  home  economics 
instruction,  eighty-two  men  and  sixty- 
five  women  from  other  colleges  regis- 
tered for  this  work  last  year,  even 
at  the  inconvenience  of  coming  out 
to  the  farm  for  part  of  their  recitations. 

We  who  have  studied  the  situation 
are  convinced  that  the  one  thing 
needed  to  double  the  registration  of 
the  agricultural  college  is  to  unite  all 
the  colleges  on  one  campus,  where  it 
will  be  easy  for  students  in  other 
colleges  to  see  the  work  offered  in 
agriculture  and  learn  of  the  superior 
opportunities  in  this  field. 

Consolidation  or  Duplication 

The  federal  government  pays  a 
large  sum  each  year  to  support  agri- 
cultural education.  Under  our  organ- 
ization agriculture  gets  very  little 
benefit  from  this  federal  support.  We 
are  now  giving  undue  preference  to 
a  type  of  education  which  diverts 
men  from  the  land,  and  are  putting 
a  handicap  upon  the  very  education 
which  develops  the  farmer's  business. 
The  state  should  make  education 
easily  available  to  its  young  people, 
and  this  should  be  especially  true  of 
all  industrial  education.  This  means 
either  consolidation,  or  a  complete 
and  separate  plant  for  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  college  must  have 
a  better  plant.  It  must  begin  at  once 
to  offer  at  the  farm  campus  the 
English,  history,  political  economy, 
sociology,  and  the  chemistry,  botany 
and  physics  necessary  to  a  college 
course.  It  also  needs  more  labora- 
tories for  its  technical  departments, 
and  their  construction  must  not  be 
too  long  delayed. 

If  the  university  is  consolidated  at 
the  farm  it  will  not  then  be  necessary 
to  duplicate  the  instruction  in  the 
academic  subjects  and  the  natural 
sciences.  The  funds  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  for  this  pur- 
pose can  then  be  used  to  erect  build- 
ings for  dairying,  farm  mechanics, 
soils,  field  crops,  etc. 

The  money  which  has  already  been 
expended  for  agriculture  by  Nebraska 
has  been  repaid  a  hundredfold  in  the 
increased  production  of  wealth  and 
the  building  up  of  prosperous  homes 
on  the  land.  Agricultural  prosperity 
has  built  our  towns  and  cities;  it  has 
furnished  the  commerce  which  en- 
ables railroads  and  factories  to 
prosper.  Agriculture  has  made  it 
possible  to  build  up  schools  and  de- 
velop the  social  life  of  the  people. 

Why  then  should  the  agricultural 
college  be  the  one  college  to  be  put 
under  the  handicap  of  isolation,  and 
separated  from  the  educational  im- 
pu'ses  of  the  university?  Either  the 
agricultural  college  must  build  up  a 


complete  and  separate  plant,  like  that 
in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  so  that  it  may 
develop  this  educational  impulse  from 
within,  or  it  must  be  joi  led  with  the 
other  colleges  upon  the  same  campus. 

The  agricultural  college  cannot 
move  to  the  present  city  campus.  The 
fourteen  acres  of  land  in  the  latter 
does  not  furnish  room  for  the  ac- 
tivities already  centered  there,  to  say 
nothing  of  adding  more.  The  environ- 
ment is  not  favorable,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  more  land  in  the 
city  is  prohibitive.  If  consolidation 
does  not  take  place,  the  state  must 
build  for  the  natural  sciences  and 
academic  subjects  duplicate  buildings 
which  will  cost  as  much  as  all  the 
permament  buildings  now  on  the  city 
campus  are  worth. 

Advantages  of  Consolidation 

The  university  farm  offers  the 
necessary  land.  The  site  is  ideal. 
Consolidation  would  be  an  economy 
before  this  generation  has  passed,  and 
for  all  time  to  come.  Institutions 
live  forever  and  the  needs  of  fifty 
years  hence  should  be  considered.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  giving  its  support,  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  state  to  foster 
agricultural  education.  Nebraska  has 
this  opportunity  by  consolidating  or 
by  building  two  separate  and  com- 
plete plants.  Consolidation  is  much 
the  more  desirable  both  for  the  agri- 
cultural college  and  for  the  other 
colleges  of  the  university. 

We  have  done  well  with  the  second- 
ary school  of  agriculture,  but  the 
great  forces  dominant  in  agriculture 
at  the  present  time  demand  college- 
trained  men.  These  are  needed  for 
teachers  to  relate  the  work  of  the 
schools  to  the  life  of  the  people,  they 
are  needed  for  advisers  to  assist  in 
the  movement  for  better  farming,  and 
most  of  all  they  are  needed  as  leaders 
to  build  up  thf?  rural  life  and  insti-1 
tutions  of  the  nation. 

Consolidation  would  make  it  easieS 
and    cheaper    for    young    men  and" 
women  to  attend  and  giaduate  from1 
the    agricultural    college;    it  would, 
furnish    a    better    environment  for 
study  than  the  business  district  of  a 
city;   it  would  give  opportunity  for' 
those   in   other  colleger  to   see  the 
practical  nature  of  the  work  in  agri- 
culture and  to  elect  studies  in  this 
college;  it  would  prevent  the  neces- 
sity   of    duplicating   the    plants;  it 
would  give  a  united    institution;  it 
would    lessen    the    cost    when  per- 
manence is  taken  into  account;  and 
consolidation  would  give  the  needed 
opportunity  to  agriculture. 


IRRIGATED  ALFALFA  SOD 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  I  have 
seen  so  many  letters  in  your  paper 
against  using  alfalfa  as  a  rotation 
crop,  I  will,  tell  you  how  we  proceed 
in  this  irrigated  country.  As  moisture 
is  always  plentiful  here,  we  find 
alfalfa  the  finest  thing  going  for  t!?e 
land.  Fields  that  have  been  seeded 
only  four  or  five  years  are  turned 
down  for  beets,  producing  an  immense 
crop. 

I  have  noticed  that  alfalfa  takes 
up  a  tremendous  amount  of  water,  soj 
can  readily  understand  that  the 
ground  in  Valley  or  Hall  county  would 
be  left  very  dry;  and  as  the  rain  was 
often  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
when  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  state 
I  do  not  wonder  that  corn  does  poorly 
after  alfalfa. 

If  I  had  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  in 
any  country  where  I  had  to  depend 
upon  rain  I  would  surely  let  it  grow 
as  long  as  it  proved  profitable.  But 
here  the  farmers  have  considerable 
trouble  in  getting  rid  of  it.  On  one 
piece  that  was  plowed  with  a  steam 
plow  last  spring  a  fine  stand  of  alfalfa 
came  up  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  care  for  the  beets;  in  fact,  some 
of  the  crop  was  ruined  because  of 
lack  of  help.  T  have  heard  that  a 
good  way  to  do  is  to  plow  shallow  in 
the  fall,  just  euttiiig  the  crowns  off; 
then  plow  the  roots  deep  in  the  spring. 

MRS.  JAMES  GREGG. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


The  department  of  agriculture  in  its 
demonstration  work  in  the  southern 
states  has  organized  a  great  many 
girls'  canning  clubs,  to  teach  the  girls 
how  to  can  stuff.    That's  sensible. 


Wednesday,  Jauuary  29,  1913. 
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Filling  the  Egg  Basket  in  Winter 


FIRST  PBIZE 

Home-Grown  Feed  For  Hens 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  To  get  eggs 
in  the  winter  under  conditions  obtain- 
able on  a  general  farm  in  Nebraska 
is,  I  find,  no  difficult  task  if  ordinary 
horse  sense  is  used  in  the  matter  of 
feeding  and  housing.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible I  use  the  food  grown  on  the 
farm,  feeding  as  soon  after  daylight 
as  practicable  a  mash  composed  of 
fine  corn  chop  and  alfalfa  meal,  half 
and  half  by  measure.  Feed  all  that 
the  birds  will  clean  up  by  noon,  then 
give  about  one  gallon  of  oats  to  each 
hundred  hens,  scattering  it  on  the 
straw  litter  in  the  scratching  shed  or 
hen  house.  At  noon,  or  shortly  after, 
1  give  all  the  ear  corn  they  will  clean 
up  by  night,  and  let  them  shell  it. 

For  a  meat  food  I  get  good  results 
from  the  cracklings  obtained  from  the 
local  butcher  at  1  cent  per  pound,  of 
which  I  give  about  two  pounds  to 
every  hundred  hens  three  times  a 
week.  I  find  that  a  good  way  to  do 
this  is  to  mix  the  cracklings  in  the 
mash  when  steaming  it;  this  softens 
them  so  the  fowls  can  get  every  part 
that  is  not  bone.  I  keep  ojster  shell 
and  dry  cracked  bone  before  them 
at  all  times. 

The  mash  referred  to  is  mixed  dry, 
then  boiling  water  is  poured  over  it 
and  it  is  left  to  steam  for  at  least 
two  hours — or  better,  over  night.  For 
variety  I  mix  with  the  mash  potatoes, 
beets  or  anything  of  the  kind  that  is 
obtainable;  however,  a  diet  of  corn, 
oats  and  alfalfa,  with  a  little  meat, 
will  give  good  profits  in  eggs. 

The  poultry  house  must  be  air-tight 
and  water-tight  on  four  sides — the 
top,  north,  east  and  west.  The  floor 
may  bo  of  earth  if  proper  drainage  is 
arranged  so  that  it  will  always  be 
dry,  and  most  of  the  south  side  may 
be  made  of  common  unbleached  muslin. 
The  most  satisfactory  house  I  have 
used  is  a  frame  building,  seven  feet 
high  in  front  and  five  at  the  rear  or 
north  side.  This  building  is  sixteen 
feet  deep,  with  the  roosts  along  the 
north,  or  back  side,  over  dropping 
boards.  This  gives  the  entire  floor 
space  for  a  scratching  shed.  The  roof 
and  three  sides  are  covered  with  pre- 
pared roofing,  called  rubberoid.  About 
one-half  of  the  south  side  is  muslin; 
the  rest  is  boards.  All  doors  are  on 
the  south  side. 

The  house  is  made  sixteen  feet  deep 
so  that  any  slight  draft  coming 
through  the  curtain  front  may  not 
strike  the  roosting  fowls.  Care  is 
taken  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of 
water  convenient  at  all  times.  In  this 
enough  permanganate  of  potash  is 
dissolved  to  make  it  a  wine  color,  as 
it  helps  to  prevent  colds  and  other 
diseases.  During  severe  and  stormy 
weather  we  keep  the  chickens  con- 
fined, at  other  times  we  let  them 
roam  at  will.  Two  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  fowl  is  sufficient  in 
a  house  of  this  type. 

I  find  this  method  convenient  for 
one  who  has  lots  of  other  farm  work 
to  look  after,  and  the  feeds  are  those 
raised  on  almost  every  farm. 

WILLIAM  K.  MOORE. 

Nuckolls  Co. 


How  Practical  Poultry  Keepers  Turn  the  Trick 


SECOND  PRIZE 

Eggs  Under  Difficulties 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Having  moved 
from  Cherry  county  onto  a  rented  farm 
in  Valley  county,  the  improvements 
on  which  were  a  sod  house  and  hay 
barn,  mother  and  I  decided  to  raise 
some  chickens  and  work  them  for 
winter  eggs.  Our  little  flock  consisted 
of  seventeen  Plymouth  Rock  hens  and 
one  rooster.  We  sent  for  one  of  the 
well  known  incubators  made  in  Ne- 
braska at  that  time  (1904),  and  bor- 
rowed from  a  neighbor  a  200-egg 
machine  that  had  been  stored  away 
as  a  failure.  Similar  results  else- 
where in  this  vicinity  had  given  the 
incubator  a  black  eye.  We  went  some 
ten  miles  for  eggs  with  which  to  set 
the  incubators  and  hens,  and  managed 
to  raise  190  pullets. 

Then  we  sold  the  old  hens  and  built 
a  house  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet 
(ends  facing  east  and  west)  of  stock 
boards  covered  with  roofing  paper. 
The  house  was  five  feet  high  at  the 
back,  seven  feet  in  the  center  and 
four  feet  in  front,  with  a  drop  of  four- 
teen inches  in  the  south  half  of  the 


roof  at  the  center.  Where  the  front 
roof  joined,  two  three-pound  barn 
sash  were  put  in,  and  two  four-pound 
ten-by-twelve  windows  set  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground  were  put  in 
on  the  south  side.  A  frame  of  one- 
inch-mesh  netting  was  placed  outside 
of  these  windows  so  they  could  be 
opened  for  ventilation  without  danger. 
A  six-inch  stovepipe  running  through 
the  roof  in  the  center  of  the  building 
and  extending  to  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  floor  carried  off  the  foul 
air  near  the  floor,  while  the  warm 
air  near  the  roof  was  retained. 

It  was  well  into  November  before 
this  house  was  finished  and  the  pullets 
gathered  in  from  the  small  house  and 
hay  barn.  We  kept  them  in  for  a  few 
days  to  accustom  them  to  the  new 
quarters,  then  bad  weather  began  and 
they  were  out  but  a  few  days  during 
autumn  and  winter.  They  were  fed 
wheat  screenings  and  heavy  oats 
scattered  in  straw  on  the  floor  at 
break  of  day  and  four  or  five  times 
thereafter  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  a  small  amount  being 
given  each  time.  Warm  water  was 
kept  in  quart  tomato  cans  hung  on 
nails  around  the  building,  and  they 
had  al!  the  warm  skimmed  milk  they 
cared  to  drink.  Meat  scraps  were 
fed  when  they  could  be  obtained,  also 
some  cut  bone. 

Finally  1  concluded  I  needed  a  bone 
cutter,  so  I  ordered  a  hand  machine 
and  set  it  up  in  the  granary — and  the 
way  I  sweat  in  trying  to  satisfy  those 
chickens'  appetites  for  cut  bone  was 
a  caution!  A  neighbor  boy  came 
along  one  morning  when  I  was  whit- 
tling away  with  the  cutter.  He  had 
caught  the  chicken  fever  from  seeing 
me  carry  in  so  many  eggs,  and  I  soon 
convinced  him  that  the  bone  cutter 
was  just  what  he  needed  to  make  his 
small  bunch  of  chickens  lay,  as  the 
capacity  was  too  small  for  my  large 
flock.  Said  he,  "I  will  trade  that  red 
heifer  calf  of  mine  for  the  cutter." 
"Bring  her  along,"  I  replied.  And 
now  when  I  want  cut  bone  I  go  to  the 
butcher  shop,  where  a  non-perspiring 
gasoline  engine  does  the  work. 

I  raised  lots  of  cabbages  and  buried 
them  \ery  shallow  in  the  fall  with  the 
roots  left  on;  then  every  day  I  took 
a  crow-bar  and  pried  three  heads  out 
of  the  frozen  ground.  These  I  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  by  a  piece  of 
twine,  just  high  enough  so  the  hens 
were  compelled  to  jump  to  pick  at 
them.     After  trying  many   ways  of 


providing  green  food  for  laying  hens 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  cabbage  is 
my  choice.  I  used  to  take  out  a  panful 
of  small  potatoes  cut  in  pieces  and 
throw  a  few  at  a  time  here  and  there. 
The  way  those  hens  would  sing  while 
running  around  with  a  potato  in  their 
bills,  trying  to  get  away  from  their 
companions,  was  a  delight  to  watch. 
About  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon 
a  warm  bran  mash,  to  which  cooked 
vegetables  were  sometimes  added,  was 
given;  and  the  last  feed  for  the  day 
was  all  the  hot  corn  they  could  con- 
sume before  going  to  roost. 

We  kept  a  tally  sheet  for  each  day, 
week  and  month,  also  weather  re- 
marks. After  getting  them  housed 
late  in  November  we  began  feeding 
them  for  egg  production  as  rapidly  as 
possible  without  stalling  or  throwing 
off  feed,  and  this  is  the  record: 

Daily  average  for  December,  50  eggs. 
Daily  average  for  January,  97.2  eggs. 
Daily  average  for  February,  104.3  eggs. 
Daily  average  for  March,  113.5  eggs. 

Following  is  an  itemized  statement 
for  the  month  of  January: 

250  dozen  eggs  at  20  cents  $50 

Feed,  labor,  interest  on  investment.  10 

Profit  $40 

Of  the  190  pullets,  fifteen  were  late 
hatched  and  did  not  commence  to 
lay  until  February.  As  the  house  was 
very  small  for  a  flock  of  this  size  it 
was  necessary  to  watch  the  ventilation 
very  closely.  Every  other  day  the 
litter  on  the  floor  was  cleaned  out 
and  fresh  put  in.  Frost  accumulated 
on  the  walls  an  inch  thick  at  times, 
but  I  have  largely  overcome  that  by 
using  muslin  instead  of  the  glass 
windows. 

It  was  a  very  cold  winter,  with 
deep  snow  from  January  11  to  Febru- 
ary 16  and  severely  cold.  The  ther- 
mometer registered  as  low  as  36  below 
zero  one  morning,  and  that  day  we 
gathered  107  eggs.  We  had  no  frosted 
combs  and  no  roup  that  winter.  Eggs 
soid  at  from  18  to  30  cents  per  dozen 
during  zero  weather.  Deep  snow  put 
the  hens  over  the  county  out  of  busi- 
ness, so  that  at  one  time"  in  February 
when  my  hens  were  at  their  best  there 
was  not  an  egg  to  be  had  in  three 
small  towns  in  this  vicinity.  That 
was  in  the  winter  of  1904-1905. 

I  might  name  four  things  that  are 
most  essential  to  winter  egg  produc- 
tion— pullets,  proper  housing,  proper 
feed,  and  exercise.    A  hen  that  sits 


on  the  roost  in  the  daytime  never  lays 
an  egg.  E.  E.  WILLIAMS. 

Valley  Co. 


THIRD  PRIZE 

Making  Rest  of  Conditions 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  glad 
of  "the  opportunity  to  tell  how  I  se- 
cured plenty  of  winter  eggs  for  our 
own  use  and  an  abundance  for  market 
a  number  of  years  ago  when  we  did 
not  practice  any  of  the  modern 
methods  in  poultry  feeding  and  care, 
but  simply  did  the  best  we  knew  how 
with  the  feed  we  had  on  the  farm 
at  that  time — which  I  admit  was 
limited  in  variety. 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  a  warm 
poultry  house  with  a  heavy  grove  to 
the  north  and  west.  Except  for  one 
door  on  the  south  side  the  house  had 
no  openings,  and  it  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  my  flock  of  less  than 
100  fowls.  The  roosts  were  arranged 
on  a  level  at  one  end,  thereby  leaving 
the  larger  portion  of  the  floor  space 
free  for  feeding,  and  this  was  covered 
very  deep  with  oats  straw. 

Each  morning  we  gave  them  a 
pailful  of  warm  water,  also  as  much 
warm  sweet  milk  as  we  could  spare, 
and  kept  a  good  supply  of  grit  or 
oyster  shell  near  by.  The  feed  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  corn  and 
potatoes.  I  set  a  pan  of  shelled  corn 
in  the  oven  each  morning  and  let  it 
become  quite  hot — sometimes  it  was 
partially  parched.  This  I  fed  when 
it  was  too  warm  to  be  comfortable  to 
my  hands,  throwing  it  into  the  straw 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
scratch  for  every  kernel — and  they 
seemed  happy  enough  to  do  it. 

At  noon  I  gave  them  potato  parings 
and  small  raw  potatoes,  scattering 
both,  which  gave  them  plenty  of 
exercise.  Sometimes  I  gave  a  very 
small  feed  of  oats  with  the  potatoes, 
just  to  keep  them  scratching  during 
the  day,  and  in  the  evening  another 
good  feed  of  corn.  They  were  as 
happy  and  contented  a  flock  as  one 
could  ask  for,  singing  and  working 
almost  the  entire  day,  and  I  gathered 
a  generous  number  of  eggs  daily, 
never  missing  even  once. 

I  much  prefer  a  variety  of  feed  for 
my  poultry,  and  think  they  should 
have  it  if  possible,  but  I  write  this 
just  to  let  others  know — that  is,  those 
who  may  be  situated  as  I  was  in 
regard  to  the  feed  question — that  a 
great  variety  of  feed  is  not  always 
required  for  the  production  of  eggs. 


(Continued  to  Page  136) 
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Your  Winfcr  Harvest  in  Eggs 


There's  not  the  slightest  reason  why  every  poultry  raiser  shouldn't  have  a  harvest  in  eggs 
right  now  when  eggs  are  high.    Hens,  your  oivn  hens,  have  a  tendency  to  grow  fat  and  lazy  and 
the  egg  organs  to  become  sluggish.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of  exercise,  the  absence  of  green  food  and 
to  other  causes.    But  whatever  the  cause,  remember  that 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

positively  tones  up  the  dormant  egg  organs  and  takes  the  hens  out  of  the  loafer  class  and 
makes  them  lay  eggs  for  market  right  when  prices  are  the  highest. 
It  keeps  hens  hungry  for  their  grain,  so  they  remain  busy  all  the  time 
scratching  for  a  living — and  it's  the  busy  hen  that  does  the  cackling 
and  the  more  cackling  the  more  eggs. 

Note  the  formula  for  Pan-a-ce-a  in  this  advertisement ;  the 
definitions  of  ingredients  are  taken  from  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
and  our  best  writers.  With  the  formula  on  the  label  there 
can  be  no  exaggeration  of  claims.  You  can  look  up  the 
ingredients  in  any  medical  dictionary,  and  besidete  every 
Hess  &  Clark  preparation  is  guaranteed. 
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Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 
a-ce-a  contains: 
Potassium  Nitrate.  An 

Eliminant. 
Nux  Vomica     A  N^rve 

Tonic 

Quassia     A  Bitter  sto- 
machic and  Appetizer. 
Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

An  Internal  Antiseptic. 
Iron  (Sulphate).  A  Blood 

Builder. 
Iron   (Red  Oxide).  A 

Blood  Builder. 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  An 
Antacid     and  shell 
forming. 
Sodium  Chloride.  An  Ap- 
petizer and  Cleanser. 
Under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  the 
above    is    ciirefully  com- 
pounded and  blended,  with 
just  enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


Our  Proposition: — Feed  your  hensPoultry  Pan-a-ce-a  right 
now  when  eggs  are  scarce;  if  you  have  the  least  shadow  of 
doubt  that  it  has  not  made  your  hens  lay  more  eggs  and  kept 
them  free  from  disease  at  a  cost  of  only  a  penny  a  day  for 
30  hens — take  to  the  dealer  the  empty  package  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  refund  yourmoney.  1%  lbs.  25c;  mail  or  express  40c; 
5  lbs.  60c;  13  lbs.  $1.2=;;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50;  except  in  Canada  and 
extreme  West.  If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you,  we  will. 
Send  ac  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC  improves  digestion,  increase;  the  appetite,  expels  worms.  Bulletin  No.  22,  U.S.  » 
Department  of  Agncultu.e,  says:  "Only  60  per  cent,  of  tile  food  taten  by  stock  is  digested."    You  know  yourself  that  you  can 
latten  nogs  on  the  corn  that  passes  through  the  steers  undigested.   "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  is  to  save  a  part  of  this  wasted  feed  by  increasing 
digestion.    The  formula  is  on  every  package  find  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  or  even  a  medical  dictionary,  will  tell  you  whether  the  ingredi- 
ents will  produce  the  resultsclaimed.  And,  besides,  it's  sold  only  on  a  wriuen  fuarantee.  100  lbs.  $5.00:  25-lb.  pail  $1.60.  Except 
in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.   Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book 


FRFE. 


Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  of  charge  if 
you  will  send  him  full  details.     Mention  this  paper  and  send  2-cent  stamp. 


96-page  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 
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LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED— We  want  a 

subscription  representative  in  every  locality, 
if  your  locality  is  not  already  represented, 
write  for  our  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  vear  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer    when    the    time   paid    for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
(he  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA    FARMER  CO.. 
S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Readers  will  not  turn 
Poultry  many  pages  of  this  issue 
>  umber.     of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 

without  detecting  a  dis- 
tinct poultry  flavor.  Because  we  have 
not  blazoned  it  forth  in  big  letters 
on  the  cover  page  we  say  it  here — it 
is  our  annual  poultry  number.  Just 
a  word  about  what  it  contains:  The 
leading  article  is  by  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mc- 
Kenney,  editor  of  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment of  this  paper,  and  an  expert  in 
practical  poultry  affairs;  her  work  is 
so  well  known  to  our  readers  that 
further  comment  is  unnecessary. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Harnly,  who  writes  of  the 
care  and  marketing  of  eggs,  was 
formerly  a  state  food  inspector,  in 
which  capacity  he  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  bad  egg  question. 
That  is  why  he  writes  as  one  having 
authority.  Then,  the  contest  letters 
from  practical  poultry  people  are 
hummers.  Don't  take  our  word  for 
it;  read  them  'and  see  for  yourself. 
About  fifty  letters  were  submitted  in 
the  two  contests.  Imagine  the  task 
of  awarding  the  prizes!  Therefore, 
if  you  think  they  should  have  been 
arranged  in  some  other  way,  don't 
heap  too  much  abuse  upon  the  editor 
and  those  who  assisted  him.  Of 
course,  not  all  of  the  letters  received 
appear  in  this  issue;  the  others  will 
be  published  in  due  time  as  we  have 
space  tor  them. 


Inasmuch  as  we  are  re- 
Sign  ceiving  an  increasing 
Your  >ame.    number    of  incomplete 

letters  it  is  necessary 
again  to  ask  every  person  that  writes 
to  this  paper,  or  to  anyone  connected 
with  it,  to  give  his  full  name  and 
address.  When  a  question  is  asked 
this  enables  us  to  give  a  prompt 
reply  by  mail,  which  is  desirable  in 
those  cases  where'  for  any  reason  an 
answer  through  the  paper  would  be 
delayed,  or  where  a  question  is  not 
of  enough  general  interest  to  warrant 
publication.  In  publishing  questions 
in  the  paper  we  usually  omit  the 
name  of  the  enquirer,  merely  giving 
the  initials,  and  will  always  do  so  if 
it  is  requested.  But  please  give  your 
name  and  address  so  we  can  answer 
by  mail  if  necessary.  Letters  for 
publication  must  not  only  be  accom- 
panied by  the  full  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  in  each  instance,  but  the 
name  and  county  of  the  author  must 
appear  with  the  article  when  it  is 
published.  This  rule  applies  through- 
out the  paper  except  in  the  Home 
Circle  department,  where  it  has  been 
thought  host  to  allow  nom  de  plumes. 


Even  there  we  would  much  rather 
that  real  names  be  given.  Please 
don't  ask  us  to  publish  letters  ana 
communications  in  any  other  part 
of  the  paper  without  your  name 
appearing  therewith. 


Following  the  plan  pro- 
Agricultural  posed  at  the  Nebraska 
Council.  Farmers'  Congress  in 
December,  a  federation 
to  be  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Council  of  Nebraska  was  organized  in 
Lincoln  last  week.  It  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  each  of  the 
agricultural  organizations  in  the 
state,  together  with  one  representative 
each  from  the  state  university,  the 
state  conservation  commission  and 
the  department  of  public  instruction 
The  purpose  is  "to  federate  for  mu- 
tual service  in  matters  of  mutual 
interest  all  organizations  connected 
with  the  agricultural  development  of 
Nebraska,  while  preserving  the  identity 
and  autonomy  of  individual  organiza 
tions."  This  joining  of  forces  ought 
to  give  an  impetus  to  movements  for 
the  increased  production  of  agricul- 
tural wealth  as  well  as  to  movements 
for  better  methods  of  distribution. 
In  matters  legislative  the  federation 
will  strike  for  the  big  general  things 
needed  by  farmers.  While  broadly 
representative  of  organizations  the 
council  will  not  at  the  outset  directly 
represent  a  very  large  number  of 
farmers,  because  many  of  the  federated 
organizations  have  a  comparatively 
small  membership.  The  greatest  mis- 
take the  council  could  make  would 
be  to  demand  or  work  for  something 
not  generally  favored  by  farmers,  or 
at  least  upon  which  the  sentiment  of 
farmers  had  not  crystallized. 


Mr.  William  E.  Corey, 
World  former  president  of  the 
SteelTrust.    United  States  Steel  Cor 

poration,  better  known 
as  the  steel  trust,  has  testified  that 
up  to  1910,  when  he  resigned  his 
position  with  the  trust,  an  under- 
standing existed  with  foreign  rail 
manufacturers  under  which  the  steel 
corporation  agreed  not  to  compete 
with  them  in  their  own  countries, 
and  they  in  turn  agreed  not  to  seek 
business  in  the  United  States.  Very 
likely  the  agreement  still  holds. 
Tariff  reduction  has  frequently  been 
suggested  as  a  means  of  bringing 
foreign  competition  to  bear  on  our 
steel  trust;  but  obviously  tariff  re- 
ductions, or  even  free  trade  in  steel, 
would  not  cause  competition!  when 
steel  manufacturers  divide  up  the 
trade  of  the  world  in  this  fashion. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  look 
within  «ur  own  country  rather  than 
to  foreign  countries  for  competition. 
But  Mr.  Carnegie  testified  before  the 
Stanley  investigating  committee  that 
there  can  be  no  competition  in  the 
steel  business  in  this  country  because 
the  stdel  trust  has  cornered  the 
choicest  ores.  That  may  look  like 
an  insurmountable  barrier,  but  it  is 
well  to  consider  whether  any  set  of 
men  have  a  moral  right,  or  should 
have  a  legal  right,  to  corner  any 
part  of  the  resources  of  the  earth, 
keep  others  off,  and  charge  whatever 
they  decide  upon  for  what  they  dole 
but  to  the  consuming  public. 


We  are  convinced  that 
Farm  Power,    many  a   farmer  is  not 

deriving  the  largest 
possible  benefit  from  his  gasoline 
engine  because  he  has  not  adapted  it 
to  the  great  variety  of  tasks  to  which 
it  is  suited.  For  that  reason  we 
wish  to  publish  something  to  show 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  an  engine. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  get 
pointers  of  this  kind  than  from 
farmers  who  are  using  their  engines 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  There- 
fore, for  each  of  the  four  best  letters 
on  the  subject,  "Uses  to  Which  I 
Have  Put  My  Gasoline  Engine,"  we 
will  give  a  copy  of  "Farm  Machinery 
and  Farm  Motors,"  by  Davidson  and 
Chase.  The  contest,  will  close  on 
February  12.  This  book  is  the  best 
treatise  published  on  farm  machin- 
ery, and  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  library.  Each  contestant  will 
receive  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  whether  or  not  he 
wins  one  of  the  books.  On  many 
farms  a  portable  engine  is  used  and 
hauled  about  from  place  to  place  for 
the  different  jobs.  In  other  cases 
the  engine  is  set  statienary  where  it 
may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
by  means  of  shafting.  And  then  on 
some  farms  two  engines  are  used,  a 
small  one  stationed  near  the  house 
for    churning,    pumping,  separating. 


etc.,  and  a  larger  one  in  barn  or 
granary  for  the  heavier  work.  Tell 
what  plan  you  have  found  best;  or  in 
other  words,  just  how  you  manage  to 
make  gasoline  or  kerosene  power 
do  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
work  on  your  farm. 


Farmers    are   justly  op 
A  Koad      posed  to  the  creation  of 
Bureau      a  state  highway  commis- 
sion   with    power  and 
funds  to  build  inter-county  and  cross 
state  roads.    Unfortunately  the  good 
roads  boosters — the  "progressives" — 
have  put  in  their  hardest  licks  for 
that  kind  of  a  commission. 

But  there  is  need  for  some  central 
source  of  authentic  road  informatioi 
in  the  state,  and  particularly  a  bureau 
or  department  to  furnish  plans  and 
specifications  for  bridges.  There  is  a 
bridge  graft  that  needs  to  be  broken 
up.  In  Kansas  a  state  engineer  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural 
college  at  Manhattan  has  made  it 
mighty  uncomfortable  for  bridge 
grafters  by  furnishing  specifications 
to  county  boards  that  fortify  them 
against  being  imposed  upon  by  bridge 
contractors.  The  same  thing  has  been 
accomplished  in  Illinois  by  an  inde 
pendent  state  highway  commission. 

We  have  suggested  before  that  the 
work  of  supplying  road  and  bridge 
plans  and  specifications  might  very 
properly  be  lodged  in  the  state  ex- 
periment station;  that  would  save  the 
creation  of  another  expensive  state 
department  and  take  it  out  of  the 
field  of  political  appointment.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  nature  of 
the  work  is  too  largely  administrative 
to  place  under  the  experiment  station. 
At  all  events  a  source  of  road  and 
bridge  information  is  needed.  That 
much  should  be  conceded  while  we 
keep  on  our  fighting  clothes  against 
state  aid  and  a  state  highway  com- 
mission with  power  to  direct  road 
work  m  the  counties. 


The  mortgage  tax  law 
Mortgage ,  enacted  two  years  ago 
Tax  Law.  seems  likely  to  stand  so 
far  as  the  present  legis- 
lature is  concerned;  the  senate  has 
already  turned  down  a  bill  aimed  at 
its  repeal.  The  law  makes  a  real 
estate  mortgage  an  interest  in  the 
mortgaged  property  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  the  mortgaged  portion  to  be 
assessed  to  the  holder  of  the  mort- 
gage and  the  unencumbered  portion 
to  the  owner  of  the  real  estate.  But 
the  law  contains  a  provision  that  by 
agreement  both  portions  may  be 
assessed  to  the  owner  of  the  property, 
or  borrower.  Nearly  all  of  the  mort- 
gages given  since  the  new  law  went 
into  effect  have  contained  this  agree- 
ment. From  this  many  have  con- 
cluded that  the  law  is  unfair.  So  far 
as  the  borrower  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, even  if  he  does  pay  taxes  upon 
the  full  value  of  his  property,  he  is 
doing  no  more  than  he  did  before  this 
law  was  enacted.  In  its  operation  it 
amounts  practically  to  taking  the  tax 
off  of  real  estate  mortgages. 

The  real  purpose  back  of  the  law 
was  to  put  home  insurance  companies 
and  other  investors  upon  an  equal 
footing  in  Nebraska  with  companies 
from  ether  states.  The  latter  being 
out  of  reach  of  our  assessors  were 
not  and  are  not  taxed  upon  their 
Nebraska  loans,  while  home  com- 
panies and  investors  either  had  to 
lie  or  pay.  The  law  puts  home  and 
foreign  investors  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and  avoids  crowding  home 
capital  out  of  the  state.  In  the  long 
run  this  must  mean  lower  interest 
rates;  indeed  this  effect  was  notice- 
able from  the  beginning.  Anyone 
who  is  inclined  to  resent  freeing 
the  money  lender  from  taxation 
upon  his  loans  should  reflect  that  a 
tax  upon  loans,  insofar  as  it  can 
be  enforced,  is  paid  by  borrowers. 

The    Southern  Commer- 
.Turj        cial  Congress  is  backing 
of  Inquiry,    a    movement    to  send 

abroad  early  in  the  spring 
a  jury  of  inquiry  of  two  members 
from  each  state  to  study  rural  bank- 
ing in  Europe.  A  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Nebraska  legislature 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two 
delegates  from  this  state  and  an  ap- 
propriation for  their  expenses. 

The  purpose  of  this  jury  of  inquiry 
is  not  so  much  to  collect  data  and 
statistics  as  to  see  in  actual  operation 
the  rural  banking  systems  of  Eurooe. 
Already  quite  complete  information 
about  rural  banking  hi  foreign  coun- 
tries has  been  published  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture 


at  Rome  and  by  our  own  state  de- 
partment at  Washington.  Mr.  David 
Lubiii,  delegate  from  this  country  to 
the  international  institute,  and  father 
of  the  jury  of  inquiry  idea,  believes 
that  what  is  now  needed  is  a  first- 
hand investigation  by  farmers  of 
foreign  rural  banks  and  the  eowrii- 
tions  that  surround  them.  Only  in 
this  way,  he  thinks,  can  farmers  know 
whether  such  banking  is  adapted 
*to  our  conditions,  and  if  so,  with  what 
modifications. 

If  the  right  men  are  chosen  as 
delegates  in  each  state  that  par- 
ticipates in  the  plan — men  who  can 
be  trusted  to  see  straight  whle  act- 
ing as  eyes  for  their  fellow  farmers, 
and  who  can  tell  what  they  saw  when 
they  return — such  a  jury  of  inquiry 
may  be  of  incalculable  value  in  keep- 
ing the  movement  for  rural  banking 
in  this  country  on  the  right  track. 
The  one  thing  about  it  all  that  doesn't 
look  just  right  is  to  send  a  semi- 
public  commission  abroad  under  the 
auspices  of  a  commercial  organiza- 
tion that  is  not  even  agricultural. 
Of  course,  that  need  not  keep  the 
delegates  of  any  particular  state 
from  seeing  the  real  conditions  and 
reporting  them. 

The  advantage  to  each  state  that 
participates  in  the  plan  will  come  in 
having  two  citizens,  presumably  well 
known  to  the  farmers,  to  ply  with 
questions,  and  from  whom  to  get 
information  in  various  ways,  after 
the  jury  of  inquiry  has  returned 
from  its  jaunt  abroad. 


In  the  discussion  at  the 
Rural  rural  schools  conference 
School  in  Lincoln  last  week  it 
Limitations,  was  established  that  the 
greatest  fault  of  the 
average  country  school  is  that  it  stops 
short  at  the  eighth  grade.  That  makes 
it  aecessary  for  farmers  either  to 
deny  their  children  further  schooling 
or  to  send  them  away  at  a  tender  age 
to  some,  town  school  where  they  can- 
not be  under  parental  care.  The 
conference  was  called,  it  seems,  very 
largely  on  the  supposition  that  some 
state  law  prevented  more  than  eight 
grades  being  taught  in  rural  schools, 
and  to  create  sentiment  to  have  it  J 
repealed.  A  search  of  the  statutes  | 
did  not  reveal  any  such  law;  indeed, 
it  apepars  that  more  than  eight 
grades  of  work  may  be  given  in  any 
country  school  if  a  teacher  can  be 
secured  to  handle  all  the  grades;  at 
least,  the  state  superintendent  has 
made  that  ruling. 

But  that  does  not  settle  the  rural 
schools  question.  Several  persons  in 
the  conference  held  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  time  to  talk  about  adding 
more  grades  to  the  one-room  country 
school,  combining  kindergarten,  gram- 
mar school  and  high  school  all  under 
one  teacher.  Two  or  three  reported 
that  where  this  had  been  tried  either 
the  upper  or  lower  grades  were  neg- 
lected, because  one  teacher  could  not 
give  proper  attention  to  all  of  them. 
The  force  of  that  argument  must 
appeal  to  every  thinking  person.  The 
scope  of  the  instruction  offered  in 
country  schools  is  limited,  therefore, 
by  the  limitations  of  one  teacher's 
capacity.  Of  course,  in  some  schools, 
where  the  number  in  attendance  is 
small  and  all  of  the  grades  are  not 
represented,  a  competent  teacher 
might  carry  one  or  two  high  school 
grades  without  neglect  of  the  younger 
pupils;  but  this  could  scarcely  be 
true  where  all  the  grades  from  the  1 
chart  class  up  were  represented. 

Farmers  who  believe  that  the  rural 
schools  problem  can  be  solved  simply 
by  adding  two  or  three  more  grades 
above  the  eighth,  all  with  one  teacher 
and  in  a  one-room  building,  are  not 
taking  into  account  the  human  limita- 
tions of  school  teachers.  If  the  ad- 
vantages of  higher  schooling  cannot 
be  secured  in  the  one-room,  one- 
teacher  institutions  now  doing  duty 
throughout  the  country,  then,  it  seems 
to  us,  there  must  be  combination  and 
consolidation  so  as  to  bring  enough 
patrons  and  property  together  in  one 
district  to  support  a  graded  school 
with  two  or  more  teachers.  We  see 
no  other  way  to  have  high  school 
instruction  in  the  country. 


It  is  all  right  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grows  now. 
but  it  is  important  to  see  that  the 
Other  fellow  doesn't  get  the  two  blades 
for  the  price  of  one. 


A  few  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  about 
the  house  make  a  world  of  difference 
in  the  "hominess"  of  the  place;  they 
overcome  bleakness. 


Wednesday,  January  29,  1913. 
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Big  Week  of  Farmers''  Meetings 


Events  of  the  Week  of  Organized  Agriculture 


■  A  week  of  successful  meetings" 
was  the  verdict  of  farmers  who  came 
to  Lincoln  last  week  to  "take  in"  the 
various  and  sundry  meetings  of 
Organized  Agriculture.  About  the 
only  fault  found  was  that  the  meet- 
ings were  a  bit  too  various  and 
sundry.  One  farmer  remarked  that  it 
was  just  like  a  three-ring  circus; 
when  the  dairymen's  program  con- 
tained a  number  in  which  he  was 
especially  interested  he  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  beef  cattle  session  that 
he  just,  couldn't  tear  himself  away. 
A  great  many  have  said  they  would 
like' to  have  these  conflicts  eliminated 
and  have  only  one  series  of  meetings. 

A  heroic  effort  was  made  this  year 
by  the  committee  in  charge  to  get  out 
a  better  attendance  than  in  former 
years.  This  was  in  part  successful, 
although  not  to  the  extent  it  was 
hoped.  A  great  many  farmers  living 
within  a  short  distance  of  Lincoln 
are  beating  themselves  out  of  a  chance 
to  hear  some  of  the  best  things  going 
when  they  stay  away  from  these 
meetings.  A  trial  trip  would  con- 
vince them  of  that.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Louis  Macey  of  Lincoln  county,  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  paper, 
said  before  he  left  for  home— this 
was  his  first  trip  to  the  winter  meet- 
ings— that  next  year  he  was  coming 
back  and  bring  his  wife  and  the  boys. 
That's  the  idea!  More  farmers  ought 
to  get  the  same  notion. 

The  notable  banquets  of  the  week 
were  the  Bessey  dinner  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  in  honor  of  the  long 
service  rendered  the  state  by  Dr.  C. 
E.  Bessey  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, and  the  farmers'  institute 
banquet  on  Friday  evening.  The 
toast  list  on  the  latter  occasion  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  mock  farmers'  in- 
stitute, and  the  speakers  were  as- 
signed subjects  new  and  strange  to 
them.  For  instance,  Col.  Leonard  of 
Pawnee  City  gave  a  cooking  demon- 
stration, and  the  other  assignments 
were  equally  ridiculous.  The  speakers, 
together  w,ith  Toastmaster  E.  P. 
Brown,  kept  the  wit  flowing  at  high 
tide.  It  was  a  fitting  way  to  close  a 
week  of  serious  business.  Good- 
fellowship  was  in  the  air.  All  agreed 
i  hat  they  had  attended  no  more  side- 
splitting performance  in  many  a  day. 

Below  we  give  condensed  reports 
of  the  various  meetings.  The  report 
of  i he  horticultural  society  is  missing 
this  week  because  Mr.  Marshall,  our 
horticultural  editor,  is  also  secretary 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and 
the  pressing  duties  of  the  week  pre- 
vented him  from  getting  time  to  write 
the  meetings  up.  His  report  will 
appear  in  next  week's  paper. 

C'OKN    IMPROVERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  corn  improvers  started  the 
week's  activities  and  did  it  early; 
their  first  coining  together  was  at  10 
o'ciock  Monday  morning,  when  the 
corn  and  fruit  show  at  the  city  audi- 
torium was  formally  opened.  That 
afternoon  they  got  down  to  business 
with  their  program  at  the  University 
farm.  The  first  session  was  devoted 
to  agricultural  economics,  and  was 
opened  with  a  symposium  on  the 
subject,  "What  is  the  best  means  by 
which  a  young  man  with  little  capital 

i    can  make  a  start  on  the  farm." 

Mr.  A.  E.  .Anderson  of  Concord. 
Neb.,  told  "How  it  looks  to  a  young 
man."  He  held  that  a  young,  man 
with  little  capital  should  first  work 
for  wages  until  he  can  accumulate 
about  $1,000;  then  he  can  begin  farming 
by  renting  land.  "How  it  looks  to  the 
man  with  land  to  rent"  was  the  phase 
of  the  subject  handled  by  Mr.  D.  S. 
Dalbey  of  Beatrice.  The  necessary 
capital  for  a  young  man  to  start 
farming,  he  declared,  is  a  combina- 

;  tion  of  honesty,  industry,  knowledge 
and  a  love  for  farming.  With  those 
qualities  he  thought  any  young  man 
could  succeed  grandly,  and  would  find 
plenty  of  land  awaiting  him. 

Combining  theory  with  practice, 
Mr.  H.  F.  Mcintosh  of  Alda,  Neb., 
who  was  editor  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  several  years  ago,  gave  a  ae- 

i  tailed  account  of  "How  it  looks  to  the 
man  who    has  made    a  start."  He 

I  counseled  conservatism  rather  than 
plunging,  and  advised  young  men  to 
first  accumulate  some  capital  before 
setting  out  to  farm  on  their  own  ac- 
count. "Get  some  she  things  and 
keep  them  working,"  was  Mr.  Mcin- 
tosh's formula  for  getting  into  the 
live  stock  business. 


In  the  vigorous  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed this  symposium  the  older  farm- 
ers present  liberally  advised  the 
young  fellows  to  be  good  and  work 
hard  and  success  would  surely  come. 
The  discussion  ran  along  the  line  ol 
young  men  working  for  established 
farmers,  forming  partnerships  with 
men  who  have  land  and  capital,  or 
renting  land  from  others — that  is,  it 
did  until  it  was  brought  back  onto 
the  track  by  the  suggestion  that 
some  one  ought  to  tell  how  a  young 
man  with  little  capital  may  ever  hope 
to  own  a  farm  of  his  own  when  its 
load  of  speculative  value  places  the 
price  of  land  above  its  income-pro- 
ducing capacity. 

The  older  men  held  that  because  of 
better  wages  and  prices  now  it  is  as 
easy  to  buy  land  and  pay  for  it  as 
it  was  when  they  started.  Statistics 
were  brought  forward,  however,  to 
prove  that  land  prices  have  increased 
in  greater  ratio  than  wages  or  prices 
for  farm  products,  thus  making  it 
harder  to  buy  land  now  than  form- 
erly. The  discussion  might  have 
continued  all  night  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  had  to  be  terminated  in  order 
to  finish  the  regular  program  of  the 
afternoon. 

"Marketing  for  the  greatest  profit 
under  the  present  market  system" 
was  the  subject  of  an  able  paper  by 
Prof.  G.  O.  Virtue  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  Prof.  Virtue  first 
showed  the  relation  of  transportation 
to  marketing  and  prices.  In  freight 
rates,  he  said,  there  seems  little 
chance  for  decided  reductions,  but 
the  cost  of  marketing  may  be  reduced 
by  better  wagon  roads.  Then,  in  this 
western  country,  .far  from  the  central 
grain  markets,  it  is  an  ecomonic  prac- 
tice to  condense  our  products  and 
send  them  to  market  in  the  form  of 
meats,  eggs,  butter  and  other  animal 
products.  Finally  he  took  up  the  mat- 
ter of  marketing  grain  with  respect 
to  prices  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  Prof.  Virtue's  tables  did  not 
show  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
there  has  been  any  decided  advantage 
in  holding  grain  after  harvest  for  in- 
creased prices. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Dornblaser,  state  organ- 
izer for  the  Farmers'  Union,  was  to 
have'  been  present  to  discuss  co-op- 
erative marketing,  but  on  account  of 
illness  was  detained  at  his  hotel. 

An  address  on  "Rural  Banking  in 
Europe"  by  L.  S.  Herron  closed  the 
afternoon's  session.  Rural  banking 
abroad,  said  Mr.  Herron,  is  sharply 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  land 
mortgage  societies  and  the  rural  co- 
operative banks  proper.  The  first  of 
these  are  organizations  of  land  own- 
ers which  accept  the  land  mortgages 
of  their  members,  and  issue-  thereon 
bonds  of  different  deniminations  for 
sale  in  the  general  markets  of  the 
country.  They  are  of  benefit  only  to 
land  owners.  The  second  class  of 
institutions  are  co-operative  banks; 
they  aue  to  banking  what  the  co-op- 
erative elevators  are  to  the  grain 
trade.  Through  these  co-operative 
banks  the  men  in  a  community  that 
have  some  surplus  capital  and  the 
men  who  need  a  little  extra  capital 
get  together  and  eliminate  the  profits 
of  private  banking  institutions. 

The  session  on  Tuesday  was  de- 
voted to  soil  tillage  subjects.  Mr.  C. 
Y.  Thompson  of  West  Point  led  off 
with  a  paper  on  "How  to  cultivate 
corn."  He  first  gave  his  method  and 
then  a  review  of  the  experiments  oi 
the  department  of  agriculture,  which 
seem  to  show  no  advantage  for  culti- 
vation beyong  killing  weeds.  Mr 
Thompson  did  not  fully  assent  to  that 
idea,  but  concluded  that  there  are 
probably  times  when  a  farmer  had 
better  stay  in  the  shade  and  read  a 
good  books  on  soil  physics  than  t« 
be  out  in  the  cornfield  with  a  culti- 
vator. 

A  symposium  on  the  time  and  depth 
of  plowing  was  arranged  for  Tuesday 
afternoon,  but  it  was  cut  short  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  several  ol 
those  slated  to  take  part  in  it.  Mr. 
John  Herold  of  Lewiston  favored  deep 
and  early  plowing  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Rean 
of  Broken  Bow  pointed  out  some  oi 
the  limitations  of  deep  plowing,  es 
pecially  for  his  section  of  the  state 

Prof.  W.  M.  Jardine,  acting  directo. 
of  the   Kansas   Experiment  Station, 


■  was  present  and  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  seed-bed  preparation,  par- 
'  ticularly  for  winter  wheat.  His  con- 
clusions from  experiments  made  in 
Kansas  are  that  it  pays  to  plow  deep 
ind  early.  The  advantage  gained  by 
mrly  plowing  is  not  so  much  a  mat- 
:er  of  storing  more  moisture  as  in 
causing  a  greater  accumulation  in  the 
;oil  of  available  plant  food. 

The  afternoon  session  on  Tuesday 
vas  devoted  to  soil  fertility  subjects. 
Or.  F.  J.  Alway  of  the  Nebraska  sta- 
lion  was  first  with  an  address  on  "The 
Fertility  of  Nebraska  soils."  He 
iealt  only  with  the  loess,  because, 
he  said,  but  little  investigation  has 
been  made  of  the  glacial  and  other 
soils  in  Nebraska.  He  showed  that 
the  organic  matter  in  the  loess  soils 
of  this  state  extends  to  a  compara- 
tively shallow  depth,  but  that  the  sub- 
soil to  great  depths  contain  large 
quantities  of  the  mineral  elements 
of  fertility.  Because  of  this  subsoil 
from  the  twentieth  foot  of  loess  if  sup- 
plied with  organic  matter  or  nitrogen 
will  grow  crops  very  well.  Clover  and 
alfalfa,  however,  which  are  able  to 
get  their  nitrogen  from  the  air,  will 
grow  on  subsoil  material  without  the 
addition  of  anything. 

"The  relation  of  bacteria  to  soil 
fertility"  was  the  subject  of  a  very 
technical  paper  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Waite  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  Dr. 
Waite  took  up  the  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent discoveries  concerning  bacteria 
and  their  work  in  the  soil,  partic- 
ularly in  regard  to  the  bacteria  that 
live  on  the  roots  of  legumes  and  take 
nitrogen  from  the  air. 

Superintendent  W.  P.  Snyder  of  the 
North  Platte  sub-station  discussed  the 
maintenance  of  productivity  of  west- 
ern Nebraska  soils.  The  big  item 
there,  he  said,  is  organic  matter,  es- 
pecially because  of  the  effect  of  sum- 
mer tillage  in  rapidly  destroying  that 
constituent  of  the  soil.  Alfalfa  and 
brome  grass  as  rotation  crops  are  not 
practicable  in  western  Nebraska; 
neither  has  sweet  clover  been  proved 
so.  Field  peas  may  be  grown  and 
plowed  under  for  organic  matter,  but 
that  costs  about  $6  per  acre  because  of 
high  priced  seed — and  the  seed  does 
not  mature  at  that  altitude.  He 
thought  the  matter  simmered  down 
to  mixed  farming  with  live  stock,  and 
with  just  enough  cultivated  land  to 
supply  feed  and  roughness.  That 
gives  manure  to  supply  organic  mat- 
ter to  the  cultivated  land. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  not  need- 
ed on  loess  soil  in  eastern  Nebraska 
was  the  experience  reported  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Lonegran  of  Florence,  who  has 
carried  on  fertilizer  tests  on  his 
farm.  None  of  the  mineral  elements 
gave  profitable  returns.  Barnyard 
manure  and  alfalfa  made  the  big 
showings. 

"You  can't  be  a  good  farmer  un- 
less you  love  to  haul  manure"  was 
the  dictum  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Chase  of 
Pawnee  City  in  his  address  on  hand- 
ling barnyard  manure.  He  believes 
in  cement  floors  and  plenty  of  litter 
so  as  to  have  the  liquid  as  well  as  the 
solid  excrements;  then  take  it  di- 
rectly to  the  land.  Barnyard  manure 
proved  to  be  as  popular  as  starting  a 
yoKmg  man  in  farming,  and  Mr. 
Chase's  talk  set  'em  going  more  than 
a  Methodist  camp  meeting.  The 
corn  improvers  would  have  been  there 
yet,  but.  for  the  approach  of  the  sup- 
per hour,  which  induced  them  to  de- 
sist. L.  S.  H. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  MEETINGS 

By  Ellis  Rail 

Whether  or  not  the  various  meet- 
ings of   the    auxiliaries  of   the  Im- 
proved  Livestock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion are  the  most  important  events 
held  during  the  week  of  Organized 
Agriculture,    they    are    mighty  well 
attended,  and  the  valuable  informa- 
tion furnished  through  the  medium  of 
papers,    talks    and    discussion  finds 
tearers  by  the  hundreds.    It  is  fortu- 
tate  that  this  is  so,  for  no  matter 
vhat  we  may  believe  in  and  do  at 
he  present  time  in  agriculture,  even- 
ually  the  prosperity  of  the  state  will 
all  back  on  livestock  as  the  econom- 
cal  aid  for  keeping  up  the  produc- 
ivity  of  our  soils.    The  value  of  the 
,tock    breeders'    sessions    has  been 
much  improved  by  the  method  of  de- 


I  voting  one  day  to  each  of  the  different 
classes  of    stock,    and    preparing  a 
first  class  program  for  that  day. 
Horse  Session 

The  first  day  of  the  stockmen's 
meetings,  Tuesday,  was  given  over  to 
the  horse  breeders'  program.  Senator 
J.  A.  Ollis,  Jr.,  president  of  the  live- 
stock breeders'  association,  made  a 
brief  opening  address,  referring  to  the 
importance  of  the  horse  breeding  in- 
dustry in  the  state,  and  further  ex- 
pressing his  interest  in  equine  pro- 
gress as  well  as  in  all  livestock. 

Frank  Howard  of  Pawnee  City, 
president  of  the  horse  breeders'  aux- 
iliary, next  presented  the  condition 
of  the  draft  horse  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  buyer  and  feeder. 
He  insisted  that  big,  sound  horses 
are  about  the  only  profitable  kind, 
and  that  big  money  can  be  made  now 
and  for  many  years  in  raising  that 
kind.  Large,  low-down,  thick,  drafty 
horses,  with  soundness  and  good  feet 
— that  is  the  kind  Howard  specified 
should  be  aimed  for,  and  not  any 
other.  To  raise  such,  you  must  breed 
from  the  best  mares  and  stallions. 
He  said  that  with  the  best  effort, 
there  will  be  enough  poor  ones;  so 
breed  to  the  big,  sound  horse,  low 
down,  and  deep  in  the  middle. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program 
being  absent,  H.  J.  McLaughlin  and 
Col.  Leonard  spoke  briefly  of  the  im- 
portance of  handling  good  horses, 
and  Mr.  Leonard  referred  particularly 
to  the  profit  in  feeding  horses  of  a 
good  type.  W.  J.  Thompson  spoke  for 
the  Shetland  pony,  showing  that  it  is  a 
useful  little  animal  in  large  demand, 
and  that  it  is  especially  adaptable 
for  the  children.  It  is  a  useful  as 
well  as  desirable  pet  and  playmate. 

The  afternoon  session  was  taken 
up  to  a  considerable  degree  with  a 
discussion  of  horse  breeding  prob- 
lems. Mr.  F.  B.  Graham,  editor  of 
the  American  Breeder  of  Kansas  ' 
City,  presented  a  paper  on  that  sub- 
ject. Sheets  were  distributed  in  the 
audience  showing  the  reproductive 
organs  of  both'  male  and  female. 
Modern  methods  of  breeding  were 
discussed,  and  the  need  of  hygenic 
and  sanitary  measures  pointed  out. 
It  also  was  claimed  that  a  consider- 
able cause  of  failure  to  successfully 
impregnate  mares  is  due  to  their  dis- 
eased condition.  Protection  for  the 
stallioner  demands  that  he  learn  to 
recognize  those  mares  that  are  ab- 
normal, and  not  allow  them  service, 
as  many  such  diseases  are  transmis- 
sible by  the  stallion  to  healthy  mares. 

The  capsule  system  of  breeding  was 
explained  and  advocated  as  econom- 
ical because  it  enables  the  services  of 
a  first  class  stallion  to  be  given  to  s 
very  large  number  of  mares  in  a 
short  time.  Several  things  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Graham  sounded 
rather  radical,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps 
were  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  But 
he  offered  to  demonstrate  everything 
to  any  unbeliever  who  would  visit 
him  in  Missouri.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Graham  is  doing  more  for 
the  horse  interest  of  the  coun- 
try than  most  men  know,  and 
would  advise  horse  raisers  generally 
to  keep  informed  on  his  methods. 
Swine  Breeders'  Association 
Wednesday  was  the  swine  breeders' 
day,  and  they  made  good  use  of  it 
all.  After  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  and  President  F.  R.  Crocker 
had  made  a  few  introductory  re- 
marks, the  veteran  Poland  China 
breedei\  Samuel  McKelvie,  spoke  on 
the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  pure  bred  herd  of  swine.  Cor- 
rect type,  prolificacy  and  feeding 
qualities  were  the  three  most  impor- 
tant things  to  get  in  a  pure  bred 
herd,  said  he.  Superior  qualities  can 
be  developed  and  maintained  by 
proper  care  and  feeding  on  balanced 
rations.  Exercise  was  referred  to  as 
absolutely  essential  if  enough  bone 
and  muscularity  are  to  be  developed 
in  our  breeding  herds. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  "Prolific 
Swine,"  Ellis  Rail  of  the  university 
agricultural  college  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  this  character  in  develop- 
ing economic  swine  production. 
Hereditary  possibilities,  individual 
length  and  depth  of  conformation,  age 
and  proper  feeding  of  pregnant  ani- 
mals were  the  four  factors  claimed 
to  be  most  important  in  determining 
the  fecundity  of  a  sow. 

(Continued    to    Page  13U) 
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A  Perfect 
Separator 
Oiling 
System 


In  a  machine  which  is  operated  at  the 
speed  required  for  a  cream  separator, 
perfect  oiling  is  very  necessary. 

The   new    system    of   De  Laval 
automatic  oiling  provides  for  a  constant 
and  liberal  supply  of  CLE  A  N  oil  to  every 
wearing  surface  of  the  machine  at  all  times.   There  are  no  oil 
holes  to  fill  up  with  dirt  or  perhaps  to  be  neglected  altogether 
and  every  part  is  supplied  with  clean  oil  from  the  oil  reservoir 
automatically  and  constantly. 

In  other,  so-called,  automatic  oiling  systems  some  of  the  parts 
have  to  be  oiled  by  hand  and  no  provision  is  made  for  getting  rid  of 
dirt  that  may  get  into  the  oil  from  the  outside  or  of  small  particles 
of  metal  which  come  from  wear,  so  thatafter  a  short  time  the  oil  sup- 
ply becomes  foul  and  injurious  to  the  finely  adjusted  wearing  parts. 

DE  LAVAL  Separators 

have  the  only  automatic  oiling  system  which  provides  for  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  oil  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  constant 
discharge  of  the  used  oil  together  with  all  worn  metal  particles 
or  dirt  which  may  have  gotten  into  the  used  oil. 

The  perfect  system  of  De  Laval  lubrication  means  an  easier 
running  and  a  much  longer  wearing  machine.  Visit  the  local 
De  Laval  Agent  and  ask  him  to  explain  the  advantages  of  De 
Laval  automatic  oiling. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


Every  Year  Adds  to  the 
Evidence  That  Quality 
In  a  Separator  PAYS 

EAR  after  year,  more  and  more  farmers  are  realiz- 
ing that  the  highest  quality  separator  pays  the  biggest 
dividends  for  the  longest  time.    The  experience  of  men 
who  bought  only  on  a  low  price  basis  hf  s  served  as  a 
warning  against  buying  "cheap"  machines.    Men  who 
have  purchased  Great  Western  Separators  are  actual  living 
proof  that  it  is  the  best  economy  to  pay  a  fair 
honest  price  for  quality.    Be  fair  to  yourself. 
Get  a  separator  that  skims  close  for  a  life- 
time.  Get  a  separator  that  Is  always  easy  to  turn.   Get  a 
separator  that  is  easy  to  clean  as  long  as  it  lasts.   Get  a 


High 
Base  - 
High  Crank 
Low  Tank — 

and  Ball 
Bearings  that 
make  turning  EASY 


Great  Western 

if  you  want  the  most  a  separator  can  be — the  best  sepa- 
rator investment  you  can  make.   The  Great  Western  is 
the  only  separator  with  a  skimming  system  that  follows 
nature's  laws— the  milk  sinks,  the  cream  rises.  There 
is  no  chance  of  their  mixing— so  you  get  the  utmost  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  cream — even  when  skimming 
cold  milk.   It  is  self-draining  and  self-flushing;  there 
are  no  long  tubes,  no  minute  slots,  corners,  crevices,  or 
ragged  edges  to  hold  milk  and  collect  dirt.  The 
Great  Western  is  ball-bearing  throughout.  The 
balls  we  use  are  absolutely  uniform  in  size  and  test 
50  to  lOOTo  harder  than  balls  others  use.   The  ball 
races  in  the  Great  Western  are  tempered  so  hard  that  you  cannot  cut 
them  with  a  file.   Low  swinging  tank  and  low  gears  with  high  crank, 
mean  greatest  convenience,  least  vibration,  velvety  cream  and 
longest  wear  without  repairs.  We  will  arrange  to  give  you 


on  the  size  Great  Western  that 
best  meets  your  needs,  no 
matter  what  number  of  cows 


Any  Kind  of  a  Trial  You  Want 


you  own.  Test  the  Great  Western  side  by  side  with  any  other  separator.  Try  them  both  on  any 
kind  of  milk— warm,  cold  or  stale.  See  how  much  better  the  Great  Western  is  in  every  way. 
See  how  much  finer  the  Great  Western  is  made— note  how  much  stronger  the  materials  are- 
how  much  easier  it  runs,  how  easy  it  is  to  clean  and  keep  clean  and  sweet.  Then  decide.  We 
know  that  the  Great  Western  beats  them  all.   Comparison  will  prove  it  to  you. 

A  vf  fir\rkty  T*-*oo  Dr°P  us  a  card  today  and  we  will  send  you  wfthout  any  expense 
I  L  UUUrC  M  fee  or  obligation  our  beautiful  art  catalogue  showing  the  Great  West- 
—  ~  ~~ ~~~ '  era  in  natural  colors  and  also  our  million-dollar  5-year  surety 

Dona.  Sh  dws  best  methods  of  separating,  gives  results  of  extensive  experiments  and  information 
on  separating  not  found  elsewhere.   Proves  Great  Western  superiority.   Mail  postal  today. 
ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,    1294-c  Second  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  111. 


RURAL  ROAD  CONTROL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:'  Just  a  word 
about  the  agitation  by  auto-builders 
and  auto-owners  for  road  legislation: 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  howl  about 
good  roads  before  the  auto  made  its 
debut?  If  we  must  have  road  laws, 
let  us  have  a  county  overseer  to  be 
elected  by  rural  voters — for  if  there 
happened  to  be  a  city  in  one  corner 
of  a  county  and  its  citizens  had  a 
voice  in  the  election  they  could  con- 
trol sufficient  votes  to  elect  a  man 
who  would  sell  himself  to  them  be- 


fore election,  leaving  the  villages  and 
outlying  country  districts  without 
representation  or  relief. 

Then  let  the  county  overseer  ap- 
point district  overseers  and  train 
them  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and 
let  us  hark  back  to  the  good  old  plan 
whereby  every  man  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  fifty  shall  do  or 
hire  done  one  or  two  days'  work  on 
the  roads  to  keep  them  in  shape — 
but  not  to  build  new  roads  or  move 
old  ones,  nor  put  in  culverts  or 
bridges.  W.  E.  CALDWELL. 

Burt  Co. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  Co. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  receive 
seed  catalogs  in  almost  every  mail 
The  pictures  are  an  interesting  study 
— groups  of  giant  pansies,  clusters  of 
big  red  tomatoes,  and  melons  that 
would  tempt  anyone  born  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixonls  line  to  patronize 
the  seed  houses. 

We  buy  from  a  seed  house  near 
home,  and  are  well  pleased  with  re- 
sults. We  are  opposed  to  the  gov- 
ernment free  seed  distribution.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  seed  houses  having 
a  surplus  of  old  seeds  and  a  "pull" 
with  their  congressman  have  a  sys- 
tem of  unloading  their  trash  to  Uncle 
Sam  at  a  profit.  And  that  is  not  the 
worst  of  the  matter.  Citizens  who  are 
not  "next"  to  the  system  use  freely 
of  those  seeds  and  in  many  cases  har- 
vest disappointment. 

I  hold  a  small  government  office, 
and  as  part  pay  for  my  services  re- 
ceive a  bushel  of  government  seeds 
annually.  I  am  also  supplied  with 
wrappers  and  envelopes  for  their  dis- 
tribution among  farmers,  the  expense 
of  transportation  being  paid  by  the 
government.  One  year  I  planted  freely 
of  those  free  seeds,  and.  fully  75  per 
cent  of  them  refused  to  grow.  The 
next  year  I  sent  out  dozens  of  pack- 
ages to  the  farmers. 

I  sent  those  seeds  to  my  personal 
friends  with  the  packages  stamped 
in  such  a  way  that  they  knew  I  was 
responsible  for  their  mailing.  I  now 
have  reason  to  believe  those  farmers 
have  a  suspicion  that  I  hold  a  grudge 
against  them.  What  can  be  more  dis- 
appointing to  the  farmer,  after  plant- 
ing, than  to  make  the  discovery  that 
the  most  expensive  garden  seeds  on 
the  market  are  those  which  the  gov- 
ernment sends  to  him  free? 

In  the  near  future  we  hope  to 
scatter  some  red  clover  seed  on  a 
pasture  that  does  not  have  a  perfect 
stand,  and  just  as  soon  as  it  will  do 
to  work  the  ground  in  the  spring  we 
will  sow  a  patch  of  alfalfa.  Time  and 
again  we  have  read  the  warning  not 
to  sow  alfalfa  seed  until  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  and  yet  I  have  never 
found  a  field  of  young  alfalfa  that 
was  injured  by  late  spring  frosts.  On 
the  other  hand,  time  and  again  I  have 
known  late-sown  fields  that  did  not 
have  sufficient  start  in  the  spring  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  the  hot,  dry 
weather  of  June  and  July. 

The  absence  of  automobiles  on  the 
road  gives  us  a  little  more  respect  for 
Old  Dobbin.  When  snow  banks  are 
large  and  roads  are  rough,  when  gas 
no  longer  works  to  the  advantage  of 
the  horse,  and  hitching  room  in  the 
small  towns  on  Saturdays  is  at  a 
premium,  the  sale  of  gasoline  falls 
off  until  I  fear  John  D.  will  conclude 
that  fate  is  against  him. 

There  are  twenty-two  newspapers 
and  magazines  that  find  their  way  to 
our  R.  F.  D.  box  regularly,  and  I 
think  the  best-spent  money  on  our 
little  ranch  is  that  spent  for  our 
reading.  Just  now  the  most  interest- 
ing reading  that  comes  to  us  is  the 
bills  introduced  in  the  legislature, 
some  of  them  by  men  who  from  ap- 
pearances hope  to  improve  conditions 
and  others,  apparently,  by  those  who 
are  simply  acting  upon  suggestion. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  of  these 
bills  is  H.  R.  52,  by  McAllister,  pro- 
posing to  make  eight  hours  a  legal 
working  day  excepting  on  the  farm. 
In  this,  a  purely  agricultural  state, 
and  at  a  time  like  this  when  all  stu- 
dents are  agitating  the  "back-to-the- 
farm"  movement,  the  effect  of  a  law 
such  as  H.  R.  52  is  just  about  as  much 
out  of  place  as  the  establishment  of 
a  beer  garden  and  poker  room  at  a 
Sunday  school  picnic. 

Under  our  present  laws  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  secure  help  to  take  care 
of  the  crops  in  harvest  time  in  this 
state.  The  measure  proposed  by  Blr. 
McAllister  would  offer  a  premium  of 
two  hours  a  day  on  street  work,  thus 
widening  the  space  between  the  man 
who  actually  needs  the  price  of  a 
day's  work  and  the  raaa  who  needs 
the  help.  Just  think  for  one  moment 
of  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  prop- 
osition— a  howl  going  up  from  Maine 
to  California  about  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pas- 


A  PRIZE  BRONZE 
Used  mostly  for  Thanksgiving,  and 
hard  to  raise.    Many  Nebraska  house- 
wives have  given   it  up. 

sage  of  a  measure  that  would  lessen 
the  opportunities  of  the  producer  to 
feed  the  ever-increasing  population  of 
the  towns!  — 

The  regulation  by  law  of  the  labor 
of  children  and  women  who  work  for 
wages,  whether  on  farm  or  in  shop, 
will  not  be  opposed  by  honest  men. 
but  to  me  it  looks  like  a  very  stupid 
proposition  for  the  towns  to  offer  a 
premium  on  labor  when  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country  must  furnish 
food  for  those  who  work  only  eight 
hours — and  for  those  who  do  not  work 
at  all.  We  cannot  imagine  the  mo- 
tive that  prompted  the  gentleman  to 
introduce  such  a  bill,  but  we  have  a 
suspicion  that  he  has  "bees  in  his 
bonnet." 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  A'.  Thompson,  ('inning  Co. 

The  meetings  of  Organized  Agri- 
culture were  well  attended,  but  not 
as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
grams justified. 

Fruit,  corn  and  flowers  form  a 
happy  combination  that  as  an  attrac- 
tion is  hard  to  beat.  They  offer  va- 
riety enough  to  interest  everyone, 
rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  from 
farmer  to  millionaire. 

The  fruit,  corn  and  flower  show 
this  year  was  the  principal  attraction 
at  the  meeting  of  Organized  Agricul- 
ture. It  was  worth  going  miles  to 
see,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
work  of  the  Corn  Improvers'  associa- 
tion, especially  the  corn  show  com- 
mittee hawing  the  work  in  charge. 

The  programs  were  of  an  unusually 
high  order,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  farmers  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  one  of  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  up-to-the-minute 
information  in  all  the  important  lines 
in  agriculture.  This  is  an  instance 
of  really  valuable  knowledge  that  is 
wasted  "on  the  desert  air,"  so  to 
speak.  — 

I  have  no  desire  to  earn  the  repu- 
tation of  a  knocker.  It  is  only  be- 
cause I  have  the  welfare  of  Organized 
Agriculture  at  heart  that  I  am 
prompted  to  point  out  a  few  things 
that  are  not  as  they  should  be.  They 
are  little  things,  easily  overcome;  yet 
more  or  less  discouraging,  especially 
to  the.  casual  visitor  who  expects  to 
get  the  benefit  of  a  full  program. 

Each  year  programs  are  sent  out 
over  the  state,  setting  forth  the  date, 
subjects  and  names  of  the  speakers 


Send  us  your  name  and  ad 
dress  at  once  for  your  copy 
Learn  about  the  silo  door  you 
can  open  and  close  with  one 
arm.  Most  convenient,  and 
safest.  Lets  you  keep  silo  door 
closed  airtight  protecting  your 
silage  all  year  around. 

The  Hinge  Door 

(Copyrighted) 

and  Lansing  Silos 

Your  choice  of  two  famous 
makes.  Hinge  door  has  safe 
ladder— all  steel  door  frame  — 
strongr  anchor  base— Billet  steel 
hoops— dozens  of  big  features, 
Catalog  tells  all.  Write  today 
Woods  Bros.  SUo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Offices, Lincoln, Neb. 

L  Lansing,  Mich.  Marvville,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Mint 
k  Rapids.  Ia  East  Si.  Louis,  111.  Topeka,  Kaa.  Lexii 
^Denver,  Col  Spokane, Waeh.    Write  Dept  22  Aw 
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TOULOUSE  GEESE 
Geese  are  great  grazers  and  take  to  alfalfa  like  ducks  to  water.  In 
Nebraska,  however,  they  are  grown  in  but  very  small  numbers. 


wno  are  to  take  part  Oftentimes 
there  is  a  subject  of  particular  inter- 
est to  one,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  prom- 
inence of  the  speaker  that  attracts 
another,  leading  us  to  break  home  ties 
(for  a  time,  at  least)  and  hie  our- 
selves to  Lincoln  in  the  hope  that  we 
will  be  well  repaid  for  the  time  thus 
spent;  only  to  find  that  the  subject 
in  which  we  were  most  interested  is 
not  discussed  because  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  assigned  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance. 

The  secretaries  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations (or  the  program  commit- 
tee, as  the  case  may  be)  should  re- 
ceive confirmation  from  the  parties 
requested  to  speak  before  putting 
their  names  on  the  program.  Often, 
of  course,  things  turn  up  at  the  last 
minute  making  it  impossible  for  a 
speaker  to  attend,  but  the  disappoint- 
ment attending  such  a  predicament, 
in  large  part  at  least,  can  be  easily 
avoided  by  making  sure  of  a  copy  of 
the  address  to  be  read  in  case  the 
speaker  is  unable  to  be  present. 
Moreover,  if  they  are  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  these  addresses  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  various  organizations,  and  for 
that  reason  alone  it  would  be  well  to 
have  them  in  writing.  I  am  sure  that 
if  this  suggestion  is  heeded  many  of 
the  programs  will  be  much  more  sat- 
isfactory. 

Another  little  thing  that  should  re- 
ceive the  consideration  of  some  one  is 
the  identification  of  street  cars  run- 
ning out  to  the  farm.  This  could  be 
done  with  slight  expense  or  incon- 
venience, either  by  putting  signs  on 
the  cars  or  by  stating  in  the  pro- 
grams that  are  sent  out  to  the  farm- 
ers what  cars  run  out  to  the  farm. 
Such  a  suggestion  may  seem  foolish 
to  people  living  in  Lincoln,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there '  are 
many  strangers  in  the  city  during 
these  meetings  who  are  incon- 
venienced not  a  little  sometimes  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  such  informa- 
tion. — 

This  need  was  impressed  upon  me 
as  the  result  of  an  experience  of  ray 
own.     I   have   been   attending  these 


meetings  every  year  since  they  were 
inaugurated,  and  of  course  I  knew 
that  the  interurban  and  University- 
Farm  cars,  ran  to  the  farm,  but  the 
Bethany  car  was  put  on  during  the 
past  year  and  of  this  fact  I  had  no 
knowledge.  So  I  waited  for  a  Uni- 
versity Farm  car  until  patience  had 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  bad  thoughts 
began  to  flit  through  my  brain.  I  had 
just  about  concluded  that  these  cars 
were  run  out  on  some  other  line  when 
a  friend  bobbed  in  sight.  I  told  him 
of  my  difficulty  and  when  he  had  quit 
laughing  some  ten  of  fifteen  minutes 
afterward  he  told  me  that  the  Beth- 
any cars  ran  by  the  farm. 

Of  course  it  is  only  natural  that  I 
should  feel  a  little  sore  and  be  eager 
to  suggest  ways  and  means  for  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  such  a  pre- 
dicament; yet  I  assure  you  I  would 
not  go  to  the  trouble  of  holding  myself 
out  to  ridicule  if  I  did  not  think  that 
many  other  Lincoln  visitors  found 
themselves  in  a  similar  plight.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  only 
little  courtesies  that  "the  stranger 
within  the  gates"  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  I  sincerely  trust  the  fore- 
going suggestions  will  receive  con- 
sideration. 


WAHOO  INSTITUTE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Wahooj 
farmers'  institute  was  held  at  the 
courthouse  on  January  15.  Not  a 
large  crowd  was  in  attendance,  but 
lack  of  numbers  was  made  up  in 
interest.  Mr.  E.  L.  Currier  talked  on 
soil  conservation  and  showed  himself 
familiar  with  his  subject.  This  was 
followed  by  a  general  discussion  of 
the  many  different  phases,  such  as 
retention  of  moisture,  the  supply  of 
plant  food  by  application  of  barnyard 
manure,  plowing  under  of  green 
crops,  etc.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing Mr.  Currier  tried  to  make  us  be- 
lieve he  had  never  addressed  a  better 
audience.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  on 
industrial  education.  Miss  Mary  Pas- 
coe  gave  a  cooking  demonstration  at 
the  city  hall  which  was  very  interest- 
ing. F.  C.  PORTER. 

Saunders  Co. 


national:  style 

wBOOK  SENT_ 


The 

"Beautiful  Money- 
Saving  Style  Book"  /  .^{||^ 

Free— the  most   beautiful  style  book  ^L^J^^^Sferf^^fcrV'^-'^i- 
ever   issued— the    "National"  Style    / '*£jm/ML lir5Sip-"!'' '  ml'V'^' 
Book.  One  copy  is  yours  free.  You  need 
only  mail  the  coupon,  that's  all.  isw^  -  — 

This  Money-Savine  Style  0£  ' 

Book  is  just  filled  with  ' 
illustrations  and    de-     /  JMB. 
scriptions  of  newest  $sHL'  hv 

styles  and  bargains 
such  as  these: 
Waists,  ?#fjv 

$.69  to  $5.98  M'  "Oh  ' 
Skirts,  C  *?> 

fgHpr  $.98  to  $7.98      -v  '  ■^Hn.^tW^  .--VS)^"'  •/ 

Lingerie  and  Wash      -        -  *M^Urj&~ "^rv  '' 

ureases,  $2.49  to  $12.98     . "-        hi^t//  "■ 
Silk  Dresses,  $5.98  to  $17.98  ~/:vffi>r. 
Wi<mS^.       Beady-Made  8uits,  *>•  'Qh, 

$3.98  to  $17.98  %>.j  " 

Lingerie   and  Wash   Dresses  for  w  .         f  f 

Misses  and  Small  Women,  $1.98  to  $7.98 
811k  Dresses  for  Misses  and 

Small  Women,    $4.98  to  $9.98  Salts  for  Misses 

Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Woaien$2  98  to  $14  9.3 

and  Small  Women  $1.98      9.98         Children's  Dresses$  .95  "  4.98 

Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear.  Hosiery.  Scarfs.  Veils.  Gloves,  Leather  Goods, 
Jewelry  and  a  complete  line  of  Boy  s',  Misses'  and  Childrens'  Wearing  Apparel. 

^National"  b£m55CSs  j 

Sample*  of  Materials  Free  * 

IMPORTANT :   This  season.    "NATIONAL"    Tailor-Made  -f 
Suits  are  shown  in  a  separate  Suit  Booklet  containing  fashion  $7 
plates  of  all  the  new  styles.  & 

This  Special  Suit  Booklet  is  sent  gladly,  but  only  f 
when  asked  for.      So  if  you  are  interested  in  4 
Tailored  Suits,  be  very  sure  that  in  writing  for  t 
your  "NATIONAL"   Style  Book  you   say—   /  NATIONAL 
Send  also  the  Special  "NATIONAL"  Suit    /        Suit  CO 
Booklet  and  Samples.   /  m  W  24th  St 

The  "  National"  Policy    /    w  York  Clt' 

_  .  „  w  Please  send  me. 

We  prepay  postage  and  expressage  on  all  our    *  fre(,    my    Cl>p),   of    ,  h  ,. 

goods  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  f   "NATIONAL"  Spring 

Every    "NATIONAL"    garment    has   the  /    Style  Book. 

"NATIONAL"  Guarantee  Tag  attached.  This  * 

tag  says  that  you  may  return  any  garment  0 

not  satisfactory  to  yoa  and  we  will  refund  4  Name  

your  money  and  pay  express  charges  s 

both  ways.  /  Ad(lrcss  

 # 

#         s /si      i    c  P    *  *    Are  vou  interested    in   seeing  the  new 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.  /  T»ilor-Mad?  s"i,sJfo*'Spps^  And  do  ,  0,. 

f     wish  us  also  to  semi  you,  together  with  your 

282  West  24th  Street  /  "NATIONAL"  Money-Saving  Style  Book. 

.,       «./...  #     the  Special  Suit  Booklet?  

New  York  City  f 

C 0    At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  samples  of  the 
f   beautiful  new   Spring   materials  for  T.iilor-Made 
jr     Suits  if  you  state  her*:  the  colors  you  prefer. 
■■mhbmhhhs'   -  


GREATEST! 


PAIR  OF  PRIZE  ROUEN  DUCKS 
It  Takes  a  Few  Ducks  to  Make  a  Farm  Seem  Like  Home  to  Some  People 


Cream  Separator  Offer 

The  Mellotte  Cream  Separator  guaranteed  for  15  years. 

Woiiderful  French  machine  nowsold  in  America  for  first  time.  Positive- 
ly first  bona-fiile,  no  money  down  offer  ever  made  on  a  Separator.  As  sole 
agents  in  the  U.  S.  for  this  famous  French  Mellotte  Cream  Separator  all 
e  ask  is  your  simple  request  and  we  will  send  this  Cream  Separator  direct 
to  your  farm  absolutely  without  any  money  down.    See  how  much  cream 
this  marvelous  Separator  will  extract  from  your  milk  before  you  send  us  one 
cent.  No  C.  O.  D.— no  lease  and  no  mortgage.  Test  the  Mellotte  Cream 
Separator  in  every  way.  Watch  your  profits  fro  up — watch  the  increase  of  amount 
of  cream.  Then  if  you  do  not  believe  you  ought  to  have  this  marvelous  Cream  Sep- 
arator just  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  We  offer  you  now  a  positive  and  absolute 

|7D  LT  Li'  '  I  'Dl  A  I  f  If  you  decide  that  you  cannot 

*  I*riri    M.  IVirtLi.  dowithoutaMellotteon  yourfarm 


all  you  need  pay  is  a  small  amount  down  and  remainder  out  of  increased  profits 
which  the  Mellotte  pays  you.  A  few  months  and  Separator  will  pay  for  itself. 

Write  for  Great  FREE  Book 

Just  send  a  post-card  with  your  name  and  address  on  it  at  once. 
We  will  send  you  our  great  free  book  "Profitable  Dairying"  which  tells  you 
everything1  about  cows  and  dairying,  butter  and  cream — amount  of  feed  and  care  for 
cattle— how  to  make  them  twice  as  valuable  as  they  are  now— how  to  make  more  money 
than  ever  before  out  of  your  cows.  Written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists 
in  the  country.  We'll  also  send  you  our  free  catalog  describing  fully  the  great  Mellotte 
Cream  Separator— explains  all  about  our  liberal  terms.  Learn  all  about  54  year 
test  of  Mellotte.  Don't  hesitate— no  obligations— so  send  a  post  card  immediately. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Agents  in  U.  S.  A. 

Dept.  4511    19th  Street  and  California  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


*Z84Z2-°Proflt 

In  70  Days  on  Ensilage 
Fed  from  Champion  Silos 


fiis  remarkable  record  made  by  C.  L.  Hurd,  Wain- 
right,  Okla.,  shows  the  possibilities  of  ensilage 
feeding.   It  proves  that  the  Champion  Silo  is  best  in 
material,  construction,  improvements  and  a  real 
profit  maker  worth  investigating. 


GetComplete  Facts  of  this  and 
Other  Wonderful  Champion, 

Silo  Profits  FreeWrite. 


These  stories  bound  in  portfolios  are 
tree  with  catalog  to  silo  prospects. 
They  are  Interesting  and  instructive. 
They  show  how  others  do  it,  how  you 
should  do  It,  why  it  is  safest  and  best 
to  get  a  Champion  Silo  with  solid 
ste-l  interlocking  door  frame  with 
malleable  lugs  .combination  latch  and 
ladder,  steel  anchors,  etc. 
Get  full  particulars  free  today.  Learn 
how  to  make  silo  profits  line  this. 
Address 

WESTERN  SILO  CO., 
145  11th  Street. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


7HIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

it  19  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
in  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
imall  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  Illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  Is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned 
Ooars  thoroughly  protected. 
Western   orders    filled  from 
Western  points.   Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

WMERICAN  SEPARATOR  fft 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  January  29,  191:8. 


THE  "FLOUR  CITY"  TRACTOR 

With  its  complete  change  ot  color; 

With  its  dust   shields   over   the  drivers; 

With  its  new  Cooling  System,  carries  with  it  added  efficiency  and 
a  pleasing  outline. 

Our  policy  is   to  build  the  BEST  regardless  of  COST; 

Not  how  many,  but  how  good. 

The  "FLOUR  CITY"  stands  for  QUALITY,  EFFICIENCY  AND 
SERVICE. 

Its  development  has  been  on  conservative  lines;  its  progress  STEADY 
and  SURE. 

For  Details  Send  for  Catalog:  No.  19 

KINNARD-  HAINES  COMPANY 


Plowing  is  Play  With  This  AVERY 

"Self-Guide"  Tractor  and  "Self-Lift"  Plow 


Think  of  ridins*  over  your  fields  on  an 
Avery  "Self-Guide"  Tractor  that  auto- 
matically follows  the  furrow  without 
your  touching  the  steering  wheel.  Just 
sit  on  the  seat  and  watch  it  run.  Think 
of  pullingr  a  cord  at  the  ends  of  the  fur- 
rows and  the  plows  raising  and  lowering 
by  power  taken  from  the  plow  wheels. 
Just  think  how  easy  work  plowing  would 
be  with  this  Avery  "Self-Guide"  Tractor 
and  "Self-Lift"  How. 

Besides  making  plowing  play,  the 
Avery  Power  Plowing  Outfit  makes  it  far 
cheaper  than  with  horses  or  any  other 
outfit.  Compared  with  horse  farming, 
records  of  owners  show  that  an  Avery 
Outfit  plows  for  half  or  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  horse  plowing.  Also  saves  on 
other  farm  work.  Compared  with  other 
outfits,  an  Avery  saves  the  wages  and 
board  of  a  plowman.  Whether  you  are 
a  man  or  a  boy,  you  can  run  an  Avery 
Outfit  all  alone. 


AVERY. 


Write— Get 


Avery  Tractors  make  Power  Farming 
a  success  on  small,  medium  or  large 

farms.  The  12-25  H.  P.  plows  10  to  12 
acres  per  day  and  just  fits  the  small  size 
farm— the  20-35  H.  P.  plows  15  to  18  acres 
per  day  and  is  just  right  for  a  medium 
size  farm-the  40-80  H.  P.  plows  25  to  30 
acres  per  day  and  is  built  for  big  farms. 

Because  Avery  Tractors  are  "Light- 
weight" they  will  work  on  any  ground  in 
condition  to  be  worked  with  horses.  The 
12-25  H.  P.  weighs  less  than  7,500  pounds, 
the  20-35  H.  P.  less  than  11,500  pounds, 
and  the  40-80  H.  P.  only  20,000  pounds. 
Also  the  simplest  tractors  built.  Burns 
gasoline  or  kerosene. 

Sold  Under  the  Avery 
Mutual  Benefit  Selling  Plan 

Avery  "Light-Weight"  Tractors  and 
"Self-Lift"  Plows  are  Sold  on  Approval 
and  Fully  Guaranteed.  At  low  prices- 
only  $1,200  for  12-25  H,  P.  Tractor,  f2,000 
for  20-35  H.  P.,  $2,650  for  40-80 
H.  P.  Backed  up  by  a 


light-Weight" 
Tractor  and 
-SdfLifVPlow 


Power  Farming  ,     ^  * "" 

fTaAfc  Write  at  once  for  new  1913^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  nanv 
x  atis  Avery  Tractor  and  Plow  cat-  ^^^^ 
alog,  with  Free  Power  Fanning  Facts  and  full 
information  about  Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  and 
the  Avery  Mutual  Benefit   Selling    Plan.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY,  146 1  Iowa  St.,  Peoria.  111. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Avery  Vndermounted  Steam  Traction  En- 
gines, " Yellow- Fellow"  Grain  Threshers  and  Gasoline  Farm  Trucks. 


IS 


TheEasyLouc^pWS 


The  harder  you  work  the  Louden  Hay  Carrier  and  the 
hearier  you  load  it,  the  better  it  shows  up.  You  can't 
break  it  down — years  of  hard  service  won't  send  the 

LOUDEN  HAY  CARRIER 

to  the  repair  ahop.   It  lasts  a  lifetime.  Its  lock  has  a 
square  catch  and  cannot  poaaibly  wedge  or  fail  to  work. 
The  powerful  wheel  arms  will  never  spread.  All  twi?t 
and  kink  are  let  oat  of  the  rope  by  our  simile  patented 
ropeawivel,  the  only  successful  swivel  on  the  market.  Won'tbind 
on  the  track,  has  adjustable  etoDS. 

The  Louden  Balance  Grapple  Fork  is  the  best  fork  ever  built.  Will 
handle  dry  clover,  alfalfa  or  thrashed  straw  where  all  others  fail. 
The  Louden  Hay  Carrier  and  Louden  Grapple  Fork  will  work 
in  any  bam  and  handle  all  kinds  of  hay  with  more  satisfaction 
than  any  others.  See  them  at  your  dealer's— if  he  does  not  have 
them,  write  us. 

Send  for  catalog  of  complete  barn  and  cow  stable  fixtures- 
Hay  Carriers,  Door  Hangers,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers.  Cow 
Stalls,  Cow  Stanchions  etc.— also  our  FREE  BOOK  on  the 
value  of  manure  and  how  to  care  for  it. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

860  W.  Broadway,  Fairfield.  la. 


The  WIXCEL  AUTOMATIC  HAYXOADER  lias  been  on  the  market  for  five  years— 
Hundreds  of  this'  improved  implement  are  now  in  use  in  the  liay  growing  territory 
of  the  U.  H. — However,  it  may  be  new  to  you — Address  the  WIXCEL  MFC  CO.. 
Dept.    H,    MARCl'S,    IOWA,    for    their  special    introductory  proposition. 


A    FIET-D  PICTURE 


BIG    WEEK    OF    FAKMEBS'  MEETINGS 

(Continued   from   Page  127) 

W.  P.  Snyder,  superintendent  of  the 
North  Platte  experimental  substation, 
next  reviewed  some  of  the  experi- 
ments which  the  station',  has  been 
conducting.  Lack  of  time  prevented 
Mr.  Snyder  from  referring  to  more 
than  a  small  part  of  his  work.  The 
cost  of  keeping  sows  a  year  and  of 
producing  a  pig  to  fifty  pounds  of 
weight  are  matters  that  have  been 
given  much  attention.  It  has  been 
found  that  by  using  alfalfa,  both  pas- 
ture and  hay,  with  a  light  ration  of 
corn,  the  feed  of  a  sow  for  a  year, 
that  required  for  maintenance,  will 
amount  to  $14  or  $15.  The  average 
cost  of  pigs  up  to  fifty  pounds  of 
weight  approximates  $2  per  head. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Gover- 
nor Morehead  addressed  the  swine 
breeders  briefly  on  legislation  for 
farmers.  Nebraska's  wealth,  said  he, 
comes  from  the  soil,  and  the  legisla- 
ture ought  to  give  due  attention  to 
every  meritorious  bill  aimed  to  foster 
agriculture.  He  especially  expressed 
the  desire  that  our  state  fair  be  en- 
couragd  by  liberal  appropriations. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  hog 
cholera  and  cholera  serum.  Dr.  Kirk 
Stonder  of  the  -  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  described  the  processes  by 
which  the  serum  is  prepared.  Hogs 
that  are  immune  to  the  disease,  either 
naturally  or  by  having  had  it,  are 
used  for  hyper-immunes.  Into  their 
bodies  are  injected  quantities  of 
virulent  cholera  blood  until  their 
resisting  powers  to  the  disease  are 
built  up  to  a  high  degree.  Then  they 
are  bled  at  the  tail.  The  serum 
which  separates  from  this  blood  is 
the  protective  material. 

Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  state  veterinarian 
of  Ohio,  spoke  of  the  methods  of 
cholera  control  used  in  his  state. 
There  the  cholera  serum  is  not  sent 
out  to  veterinarians  and  farmers  pro- 
miscuously, but  is  administered  by 
agents  of  the  state  in  every  case. 
This  gives  uniformity  of  results.  Dr. 
Fischer  stated  in  private  conversa- 
tion that  if  he  had  to  send  the  serum 
out  indiscriminately,  as  is  dene  in  Ne- 
braska, he  would  resign  his  position, 
for  he  did  not  think  good  and  effec- 
tive work  can  be  done  in  that  way. 
In  Ohio  they  handle  cholera  outbreaks 
by  vaccinating  all  the  hogs  in  a 
neighborhood  where  an  outbreak 
occurs,  thus  preventing  thei  spread 
of  the  disease.  To  see  if  cholera  may 
be  eradicated  by  the  serum  method 
they  propose  to  begin  with  one  county 
and  clean  the  disease  out  of  it  en- 
tirely, if  possible. 

Officers  elected  by  the  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  were:  Presi- 
dent, F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley;  vice- 
president,  D.  S.  Cochrane,  Lincoln; 
treasurer,  E.  W.  Dole,  Beatrice;  sec- 
retary, O.  S.  Timmons,  Ashland. 
Sheepmen's  Meeting 

Perhaps  not  the  least  important 
session  of  the  week  was  that  of  the 
sheepmen  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
when  a  sheep  breeders'  and  wool 
growers'  organization  was  effected. 
Mr.  Robert  Taylor  of  Abbott  was 
elected  president,  Charles  Lemley  of 
Rising  City  vice-president,  and  Ellis 
Rail  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hervey  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  presided.  He  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  Nebraska  raising 
more  sheep,  and  of  the  need  for  or- 
ganization of  the  sheepmen.  Mr.  Rail 
explained  something  about  the  various 
breeds  and  the  reasons  why  some 
are  better  adapted  to  Nebraska  con-, 
ditions  generally  than  are  others.  He 
urged  more  sheep  for  the  state,  be- 
cause of  their  value  as  foragers, 
gleaners,  and  worth  as  an  aid  to 
weed  control.  An  average  of  only 
twenty-five  sheep  per  section  of  land 
would  increase  the  revenue  of  Ne- 
braska farmers  $10,000,000  annually. 

Charles  Lemley  pointed  out,  in  a 
brief  talk,  the  ways  in  which  the 
farm  flock  may  be  most  profitably 
handled.  Attention  to  details,  care 
not  to  overfeed  with  grain,  good 
fencing  so  the  sheep  can  be  used  over 
all  the  farm,  and  the  use  of  catch 
forage  crops  all  help  to  make  the 
flock  more  profitable. 

Charles  McLeod  of  Stanton  spoke 
briefly  about  feeding  sheep.  He  has 
been  very  successful  for  several 
years  feeding  principally  corn  and 
alfalfa.  He  emphasized  the  need  of 
absolutely  pure,  clean,  fresh  water  if 
one  is  to  feed  sheep  with  success.  It 
was  plain  to  see  from  Mr.  McLeod's 


talk  that  regularity  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  all  details  explains  why  he 
has  never  made  less  than  10  cents 
per  head  profit,  and  from  that  up  to 
$2  a  head. 

The  whole   meeting  was  well  at- 
tended and  the  resulting  permanent 
organization  is  very  gratifying  to  all 
interested  in  sheep  husbandry. 
Beef  Cattle  Session 

Thursday  was  beef  cattle  day.  After 
the  opening  address  by  the  presiding 
officer,  A.  C.  Davenport  of  the  South 
Omaha  Journal-Stockman  discussed 
the  question  of  where  our  feeders  are 
to  come  from  in  the  future.  The 
scarcity  of  cattle  everywhere,  and 
the  demand  for  killing  stuff,  makes 
it  evident  that  we  will  have  to  have 
cattle.  The  speaker  stated  that  the 
average  farmer  will  have  to  grow  his 
own  feeders,  both  because  he  can't 
get  them  elsewhere,  and  because 
breeding  and  raising  cattle  will  help 
solve  the  fertility  question. 

H.  L.  McKelvie  was  not  present  to 
talk  on  cattle  as  per  the  program, 
but  Samuel  McKelvie,  his  father, 
spoke  briefly  of  feeding  experiences. 
He  said  they  had  found  it  profitable 
to  keep  cows  which  it  would  pay  to 
milk  after  the  calf  had  been  weaned 
at  three  months.  These  calves  never 
ran  with  the  cow,  but  were  suckled 
night  and  morning.  They  were 
taught  early  to  eat  grain,  and  at 
three  months,  when  weaned,  went 
right  along  on  grain  and  pasture, 
making  profitable  feeding  animals. 

Professor  H.  R.  Smith  of  Minne- 
sota, formerly  of  the  Nebraska  sta- 
tion, spoke  on  "The  Production  of 
Beef  in  Nebraska."  He  pointed  out. 
illustrating  graphically  with  a  chart, 
that  beef  production  is  at  a  low  point 
in  quantity,  while  population  steadily 
increases.  This  almost  certainly 
proves  that  beef  will  be  in  strong 
demand  for  a  good  while  to  come. 
Reviewing  ten  years  of  experimental 
work  in  this  state,  Professor  Smith 
declared  that  the  corn  plant  in  some 
form  and  alfalfa  were  the  most  eco- 
nomical beef-making  rations  in  the 
world.  Nebraska  produces  these  feeds 
more  advantageously  than  any  other 
state. 

Steers  vary  much  in  economical 
gaining  capacity,  said  Professor  Smith, 
and  it  is  essential  to  study  the  type 
going  into  the  feed  lot.  Cheaper 
grades  of  feeders  often  make  better 
profits  than  fancy  feeders  because 
the  buying  margin  is  wider  than  the 
selling  one,  while  the  plainer  cattle 
gain  just  as  many  pounds. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened 
by  a  talk  on  selecting  the  breeding 
stock  by  Professor  R.  K.  Bliss  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  Professor 
Bliss  said  the  kind  of  animal  suitable 
to  the  killer  as  well  as  the  kind  that 
grew  economically  must  be  in,'  the 
breeding  herd.  Such  a  type  is  the 
thick-topped,  heavy-quartered  animal, 
which  also  is  strong,  deep  and  large 
in  front.  It  also  must  possess  char- 
acter and  breediness  of  appearance 
if  it  is  to  be  of  a  useful  sort. 

The  address  of  A.  F.  Stryker  of  the 
South  Omaha  Livestock  Exchange 
was  brief  but  pointed.  The  gist  of  it 
was  that  co-operation  is  the  essential 
element  of  successful  attempts  in  all 
effort;  that  the  packing  town  interests 
of  South  Omaha  were  dependent  for 
continued  existence  on  the  livestock 
producers  of  the  state,  but  that  the 
latter  were  equally  dependent  upon 
the  large  marketing  centers  for  ade- 
quately handling  the  great  number 
of  meat  animals  annually  produced. 
Hence  the  final  interests  of  each 
were  closely  allied  and  only  whole- 
some co-operation  with  full  under- 
standing of  each  other's  problems 
could  bring  about  best  results. 

Following  this  discussion,  Charles 
Graff  of  Bancroft  presented  a  good 
discussion  of  the  history  of  Red 
Polled  cattle,  and  Mr.  George  Chris- 
topher of  Simeon  concluded  the  pro- 
gram with  a  discussion  of  local  live- 
stock organizations. 

The  whole  day's  meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  if  the  interest  displayed 
by  those  in  attendance  is  any  criterion 
of  sentiment  toward  increased  cattle 
production  in  this  state,  Nebraska 
cattle  will  continue  for  many  years 
to  be  no  inconsiderable  factor  in  the 
country's  meat  supply. 


DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

By  J.  H.  Frandsen 
The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Nebraska  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion was  held  January  22,  23  and  24. 
Seldom  if  ever  has  the  writer  seen 
more   interest   and   enthusiasm  than 
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was  shown  in  these  meetings.  There 
was  hardly  a  room  at  the  University 
Farm  large  enough  to  hold  the  people 
w  ho  came. 

President  Charles  F.  Schwager  of 
Omaha  called  the  convention  to  ordei 
promptly  at  10  o'clock  Wednesday. 
Secretary  S.  C.  Bassett  of  Gibbon 
then  presented  his  report  as  treasurer 
and  secretary.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  figured  on  a  basis  of 
actual  population,  there  has  been  a 
very  healthy  and  encouraging  in- 
crease in  dairy  cattle  and  dairy  pro- 
duction in  this  state  during  the  year. 
He  emphasized  that  a  comparison  of 
cows  per  square  mile  did  not  mean 
anything  in  a  state  like  Nebraska 
where  such  a  large  area  cannot  be 
used  for  general  farming  purposes. 
Because  of  the  sparsely  settled  con- 
ditions it  was  practically  impossible, 
said  Mr.  Bassett,  in  Nebraska,  except 
in  a  few  localities,  to  maintain  co- 
operative creameries,  and  that  under 
these  conditions  the  centralized 
creamery  supplied  the  most  practical 
solution  of  a  market  for  our  dairy 
products. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Frost  of  Central  City 
spoke  on  operating  a  dairy  farm  and 
introducing  dairy  cattle  in  a  com- 
munity. He  spoke  of  the  time  when 
he  brought  his  herd  of  pure  bred 
Holsteins  to  Central  City;  it  was  the 
first  in  that  county,  and  the  people 
predicted  that  he  would  fail  within  a 
few  months.  At  first  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  sell  a  pure  bred 
animal  in  that  vicinity.  Now,  only  a 
few  years  afterwards,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  them  to  supply  dairy  animals 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  local  de- 
mands. He  mentioned  that  now 
there  are  over  fifty  good  herds  in  the 
county. 

The  next  was  a  report  of  farm 
demonstration  work  by  Mr.  V.  S. 
Culver,  also  of  Central  City.  Mr. 
Culver  is  a  graduate  of  the  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  demonstration  work  in 
Merrick  county.  He  told  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  that  county 
during  the  last  year,  and  how  tl\e 
organization  was.  started.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  Central  City  and  the  best 
farmers  in  the  community  became 
interested  in  the  plan  and  donations 
from  $5  to  $100  apiece  were  made  by 
them  to  start  the  work.  The  plan 
that  has  been  carried  out  there,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Culver,  was  to  co- 
operate with  the  farmers  and  assist 
them  In  discovering  the  best  methods 
to  be  followed  in  the  various  lines  of 
tanning.  Last  year  fifty-seven  farmers 
co-operated  with  him.  He  expects  this 
year  to  extend  his  organization  so 
as  to  take  in  every  school  district  in 
the  county. 

Mr.  Will  Forbes  of  the  dairy  divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  J.  H.  Frandsen 
both  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  cow  testing.  They  quoted 
statistics  showing  the  enormous  dif- 
ference between  cows  even  in  the 
same  herd.  Attention  was  called  to 
one  herd  in  which  there  were  cows 
returning  to  the  farmer  as  much  as 
$4.17  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  feed, 
while  other  cows  in  the  same  herd 
returned  only  55  cents  for  the  same 
amount  of  feed.  In  another  case  the 
ten  most  profitable  cows  netted  a 
profit  of  $1,032.88,  while  ten  other 
cows  under  practically  the  same  con- 
ditions netted  a  profit  of  only  $57.82. 
The  cow  testing  association  was 
shown  to  be  the  only  means  of  sepa- 
rating the  "goats"  from  the  "sheep" 
as  far  as  the  unprofitable  cows  were 
concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  cow 
testing  associations  in  finding  the  un- 
profitable cows,  they  can  do  much 
to  help  the  dairyman  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  butterfat  production  by  enabl- 
ing him  to  purchase  feeds  co- 
operatively. It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  the  saving  due  to  the 
purchase  of  feeds  in  large  quantities 
through  the  association,  instead  of  in 
small  lots,  might  amount  to  $74  to 
the  average  farmer.  Emphasis  was 
also  laid  upon  the  importance  of  this 
work  in  the  matter  of  assistance 
given  the  farmer  in  the  better  balanc- 
ing of  feed  rations. 

The  first  speaker  on  Thursday  was 
E.  M.  Little,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  who  has  for 
some  time  past  been  engaged  in 
actual  farming  operations.  Mr.  Little 
reported  that  a  herd  of  cows  of  which 
he  has  had  charge  returned  an  actual 
annual  net  profit  of  $30.50  per  cow 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  feed, 
labor,  interest  on  investment,  etc.  He 
pointed    out    that    the    tests  made 


showed  that  the  poorest  cow  yielded 
only  a  little  more  than  100  pounds 
of  butterfat  per  year,  while  the  best 
cow  yielded  about  280  pounds  of  fat. 
The  speaker  showed  from  these  fig- 
ures how  the  average  profit  per  cow 
could  be  increased  by  eliminating  the 
unprofitable  animals. 

After  a  discussion  following  Mr. 
Little's  talk,  the  president  introduced 
Professor  Bouska,  who  read  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  "The  Care  of  Milk 
and  Cream."  Mr.  Bouska  has  had  a 
rare  opportunity  to  study  this  ques- 
tion from  all  angles,  and  while  recog- 
nizing the  desirability  of  having  all 
churning  cream  reach  the  creamery 
in  a  sweet  condition,  or  nearly  so,  he 
pointed  out  that  that  is  an  ideal  con- 
dition towards  which  we  should  work, 
but  need  not  hope  to  attain  for  some 
time  to  come.  He  fully  appreciated 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  producing 
a  sweet  cheam  for  churning  purposes 
and  does  not  even  recommend  that  it 
should  be  demanded  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  but  rather  pointed 
out  that  by  far  the  largest  amount 
of  damage  is  done  to  dairy  products 
hy  other  bacteria  than  the  lactic  acid 
organisms. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Glover,  editor  of  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  was  the  first  speaker  of 
the  afternoon  on  Thursday.  Mr. 
Glover's  talk  was  intensely  practical 
and  the  animated  discussion,  and  the 
rapid  fire  of  questions  which  fol- 
lowed the  address,  showed  how  fully 
the  dairymen  appreciated  it.  He 
oroposed  a  new  method  of  estimating 
the  cost  of  milk  production.  Instead 
of  figuring  the  pounds  of  milk  or 
butterfat  per  cow  he  began  by  show- 
ing the  relative  values  of  different 
feeds  and  the  amount  of  milk  that 
could  be  produced  from  one  acre  of 
such  feed,  granting  that  feed  could 
be  converted  into  milk  at  the  accepted 
ratio  of  650  pounds  of  milk  for  each 
1,000  pounds  of  digestible  dry  matter 
in  the  foods.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
alfalfa  would  produce  about  4,000 
pounds  of  digestible  dry  matter  to  the 
acre,  corn,  if  put  into  the  silo,  about 
3,500  pounds,  while  timothy  hay 
would  produce  only  a  little  over  one 
half  ton  of  digestible  dry  matter  to 
the  "acre.  In  estimating  the  cost  of 
milk  production  Mr.  Glover  said  that 
the  feed  charged  against  the  cow 
should  be  at  farm  values  and  not  at 
the  market  value,  because  it  is  the 
livestock  that  creates  this  value  and 
therefore  the  dairy  cow  should  not 
be  charged  with  that  to  which  she 
gives  a  value.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Glover  pointed  out  that  In  south- 
ern Idaho  and  parts  of  Wyoming 
where  dairying  is  in  its  infancy, 
alfalfa  hay  sells  from  $4  to  $6  per 
ton  in  the  stack,  while  the  price  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  was  $18  to 
$25  per  ton. 


In  speaking  of  the  unprofitable  cow 
Mr.  Glover  said  that  the  average  pro- 
duction of  fat  per  cow  per  year  in 
Minnesota  is  140  pounds  and  yet  with 
these  low;  'producing  animals  many 
Minnesota  farmers  have  been  re- 
deemed from  poverty.  There  are  few 
cows  so  poor  that  they  will  not  yield 
a  profit  if  the  feed  is  charged  against 
them  at  farm  prices,  but  there  are 
few  cows  that  will  yield  a  profit 
where  the  feeds  grown  on  the  farm 
are  charged  against  her  at  the  prices 
prevailing  in  the  city.  The  speaker 
concluded  by  asking  why  keep  three 
cows  to  do  the  work  that  one  can 
do  and  predicted  that  the  time  will 
come  when  we  will  be  producing 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  and  400  pounds 
of  butterfat  per  acre. 

At  the  session  Friday  morning  there 
was  an  animated  discussion  of  the 
needs  of  a  new  dairy  building  at  the 
University  Farm.  Regent  Coupland 
was  then  called  on  and  responded  by 
saying  that  the  members  of  the  board 
of  regents  were  all  in  favor  of  making 
a  dairy  building  the  first  new  build- 
ing to  be  erected  in  the  university, 
provided  the  legislature  would  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds. 

Mr.  W.  Righter  Wood  next  ad- 
dressed the  dairymen  on  "The  Econ- 
omy of  the  Silo."  Mr.  Wood  said 
that  on  his  way  from  Omaha  to  Lin- 
coln he  counted  but  three  silos,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  field  after 
field  contained  the  old  cornstalks, 
which  contain  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  nourishment  of  the  corn  plant 
going  to  waste.  The  number  of  silos 
in  this  state  is  increasing  rapidly  and 
is  proving  a  profitable  investment 
on  high  priced  land.  By  use  of  a  silo 
about  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  rich,  suc- 
culent feeds  can  be  grown  per  acre 
at  a  cost  of  about  $2  per  ton.  The 
corn  for  silage  should  be  put  up 
about  the  second  week  of  September, 
just  about  the  time  the  grain  begins 
to  glaze.  Thus  by  two  or  three  days' 
labor  the  corn  crop  may  be  stored 
away  in  a  very  compact  form  and 
will  be  worth  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton 
as  compared  with  other  feed. 

In  the  afternoon  Paul  Hunter  of 
Raymond  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  "Silage  as  a  Dairy  Ration." 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
silage  in  the  economical  production 
of  dairy  products,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  figures  gen- 
erally given  on  the  cost  of  producing 
silage  are  a  trifle  low  and  stated  that 
careful  records  kept  on  his  farm 
showed  that  the  silage  cost  him  in 
the  silo  $2.17  per  ton. 

A  very  interesting  silo  and  silage 
discussion  followed.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  this  discussion  was  the 
fact  that  practically  everyone  recog- 
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Remove  One  Nut 
and  Share  is  Off 

Off  or  on  quick — that's  the  new 
feature.  That's  what  you  want. 
It's  the  biggest  plow  improve- 
ment in  years. 

When  you  see  how  it  works 
you'll  know  the  advantage  of  the 

JOHN  DEERE 


SHARE 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

"Q-D"  —  means  quick  detachable 
Also  quick  attachable.  You  take  the 
share  off  by  removing  one  nut.  Put 
it  back  and  fasten  it  by  replacing  and 
tightening  nut. 

And  this  one  nut  is  in  a  handy  place 
— just  glance  at  above  picture.  Ctmld 
anything  be  easier?  It  "stays  put" 
too.  Locking  lug  on  landside  holds 
share  perfectly  tight  and  rigid. 

Our  book,  mailed  tree,  tells  all  about 
this  new  improvement  in  plows. 
Write  for  free  'Q-D"  Book  No.  ooit 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Hi. 


We  Pay  6  Per 
Cent  Interest 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write   for  Information. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307   N   STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publislici. 


You  Can  Do  'A  More  Work 

How  much  would  you  save  every  year  if  your  wagon 
would  do  one-third  more  work?   Do  you  want  to  save  it? 

Every  machine  on  the  farm  has  been  improved,  except  the  farm 
wagon,  which  is  used  the  most.    The  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagon 
will  save  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  every  year 
by  its  economy  of  operation. 

Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagons 

Have  Revolutionized  Farm  Wagon  Construction 

They  run  one-third  to  one-half  easier  and  require  less  power  to  pull  the  load.  They  go  more  miles,  and 
two  horses  can  easily  do  the  work  of  three.  They  save  time— horses — harness— feed— repair  bills — greasing 
— trouble,  and  wear  on  the  wagon.  It  means  a  big  saving  to  you  in  time  and  money,  and  is  much  easier  on 
the  horses.  Official  tests  by  Road  Experts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  "show  remarkable  results. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate. 

Write  For  Free  Book 

that  gives  full  information  about  the  improved  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing,  records  of  Government  tests,  etc. 
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The  Advantages 
of  Drinking 

Bakers 
Cocoa 

The  Cocoa 
of  High  Quality 


He  in  its  absolute 
purity  and  whole- 
someness,  its  de- 
icious  natural 
flavor,  and  its 
perfect  assimila- 
tion by  the  diges- 
tive organs. 


Jis  there  are  many  inferior  imitations, 
be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  with 
our  trademark  on  the  package 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Established  1780       DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


A  Furnace* 
' Guaranteed  to 
Heat  Every  Room* 
to  70  Degrees  in  Even^ 
the  Coldest  Weather. !} 

THE  one  furnace  on  the  market  to- 
x  day  that  is  absolutely  guaranteed] 
to  make  good— the  one  that  is  guar- 1 
teed  to  give  better,  steadier,  cleaner' 
and/;«2///>«,»-heat — perfectly  moist.  It's  ', 
the  greatest  saver  of  fuel  bills  in  the 
world.  Has  big  water  reservoir,  hold- 
ing lSgallons  or  more-this  means  moist  I 
air  all  the  lime.  Has  large  firepot,  big  I 
fire,  slow  combustion,  every  particle  of  ! 
heat  is  used— this  saves  fuel.  Patent  Heat  I 
Retainer  saves  fuel.  Big  air  chamber 
saves  fuel.  Down  draft  radiator  saves 
fuel.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  practi- 
cal points  of  construction  in  the 

Campbell 
Guaranteed 
Winter  Chaser 
Furnace 

-that  make  it  a  money  save,:   It  will  outlast  any 
other  furnace  made.  Heavy  steel  plate  is  the  kind 
used  to  make  it  so  doubly  durable.    This  Winter 
Chaser  Furnace  has  been  in  many  hoinesforniore  ™ 
than  25  years.   And  the  happy  owners  are  still  E 
getting  perfect  moist  beat  even  during  coldest  c 
weather.    It  can't  freeze  and  burst— it  burns 
anything— you  always  have  warm  floors— it 
makes cleanest  heat— all  registers  In  the  right 
place.   It's  first  cost  is  within  your  reach. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Book-  - 

Stop  Wasting  Coal! 

i  Get  this  valuable  book  nowl    Protect , 
\your  family  from  the  poorly-heated 
>L  house.     Write  today  I   Write  me  1 
k  personally , 

A.  K.  Campbell,  Pres. 
Campbell  Heating 
Company 
12 IS  Walnut  St. 
Des  Moines, 
Iowa 


bnve  Circlo 


Pa//   it  alorv-6) 


The  Campbell  Heater 
is  sold  in  Nebraska  t>y  the 
LINCOLN    STOVE    REPAIR  CO. 
201  S.  9th  St.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer.  Neb. 

Property  Rights 

No,  this  isn't  to  be  a  discussion  of 
a  legal  problem.  That  is  a  question 
for  later  life  when  grown  children 
who  were  not  taught  to  respect  indi- 
vidual property  or  personal  rights 
when  they  were  small  have  to  have 
such  questions  threshed  out  for  them 
in  the  courts.  That  there  is  a  great 
and  apparent  lack  of  such  teaching 
at  home,  every  school  teacher  of 
experience  can  testify,  and  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  parents  of  children 
detected  in  lying  or  in  petty  thieving 
would  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror 
at  the  implication  that  they  had 
neglected  their  moral  duty  and  had 
failed  to  inculcate  common  honesty 
as  a  part  of  the  home  training. 

Have  they  not  told  their  children 
again  and  again  that  it  was  wrong 
to  iie  and  to  steal,  and  have  they  not 
punished  them  time  and  again  when 
caught  in  little  evasions  of  the  home 
law?  Yes,  indeed!  Whatever  .  the 
results,  surely  they  cannot  be  blamed  | 
for  the  childish  defections  from 
honesty.  If  their  children  have 
shown  these  traits  in  spite  of  their 
precepts  and  their  own  irreproach- 
able practices  it  must  be  a  case  of 
natural  depravity,  or  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  an  inherited  trait 
from  a  relative  on  the  other  side  of 
the  family.  And  probably  the  child 
was  wrongly  accused,  or  at  any  rate 
it  might  have  been  the  fault  of 
others  concerned;  anyway,  home  in- 
fluences could  not  be  blamed — no 
indeed! 

Perhaps  not.  We  have  had  some 
discussion  about  early  training  and 
the  time  to  begin  it,  and  the  subject 
will  bear  considerable  more  discus- 
sion before  it  is  fully  threshed  out. 
But  about  the  question  of  property 
rights:  If  a  child  has  never  been 
taught  that  he  has  rights  which 
others  should  respect,  and  that  others 
have  rights  which  he  should  respect, 
how  can  one  reasonably  expect  him 
to  have  any  definite  ideas  on  the 
Subject? 

Four-year-old  Johnny  receives  a 
rocking  horse  for  Christmas  and  is 
given  to  understand  that  it  is  his  very 
own,  brought  by  a  beneficient  Santa 
Claus.  A  few  days  later  when  a 
neighbor  brings  a  little  boy  to  play 
while  she  visits  with  mamma,  the 
little  boy  is  shown  the  wonderful 
horse  and  given  a  short  ride  and  the 
boys  are  left  to  themselves.  But 
Johnny  has  not  yet  exhausted  his  own 
enjoyment  of  the  toy  and  insists  on 
riding  all  the  time  when  the  other 
boy  wants  to  ride,  so  by  and  by  there 
is  trouble  in  camp  and  mamma 
interferes. 

Failing  to  persuade  Johnny  to  give 
up  his  toy  to  "company,"  mamma 
carries  things  with  a  high  hand, 
jerks  Johnny  off  the  horse  and  seats 
the  company  in  the  coveted  place 
and  the  incident  ends  in  more  or  less 
of  a  storm.  Johnny  is  forced,  time 
and  again,  to  give  up  his  playthings 
tc  a  younger  sister,  regardless  of  his 
feelings  in  the  matter.  His  play- 
things are  taken  from  him  at  diverse 
times  as  punishment  for  some  offense 
or  other.  The  idea  of  his  having  any 
propei ty  rights  at  his  age  is  absurd; 
and  he  must  be  taught  to  "give  up" 
to  others,  must  he  not? 

And  Johnny,  accepting  after  sundry 
storms  this  order  of  things,  at  which 
his  little  soul  rebels,  proceeds  to 
appropriate  to  himself  such  substi- 
tutes as  he  can  find  and  to  make  the 
best  of  anybody's  things  he  can  get 
hold  of,  expecting  more  or  less  fric- 
tion when  found  out  as  a  natural 
consequence,  And,  being  accustomed 
to  fighting  out  things  along  this  line 
at  home,  he  follows  the  same  path  at 
school,  taking  whatever  pleases  his 
fancy  and  keeping  it  as  long  as  he 
can  make  the  bluff  work;  and  mak- 
ing, in  the  adjustment  of  these  diffi- 
culties, no  end  of  trouble  for  the 
teacher  who  does  not  understand  and 
does  not  know  how  to  handle  these 
cases. 

If  the  teacher  has  no  more  definite 
opinions  on  the  subject  than  the 
parents  have  and  fails  to  readjust 
Johnny's  ideas  respecting  personal 
rights,  it  is  just  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  lessons  learned  by  con- 
tact with  other  people  will  teach 
more  definite  principles  or  whether 
the  habit  of  appropriating  everything 


he  has  a  chance  to  take  without  being 
caught,  on  the  principle  that  "flndin 
keepin',"  will  land  him — where? 

The  child  that  is  taught  from  the 
first  to  respect  the  personal  rights 
of  others  in  the  home  and  to  have 
his  own  small  rights  just  as  rigidly 
consulted,   seldom    goes  into  school 
(or  later,  out  into  the  world),  with 
mixed  ideas  on  the  subject.    If  his 
elders  have  been  scrupulously  truth 
ful  with  him  and  have  required  the 
truth  from  him  from  the  beginning 
of  his  understanding,  there  is  small 
chance  that  he  will  depart  far  frorc 
the  way  of  truth  without  some  fur 
ther  training  in  the  art  of  substitut 
ing  the  false  for  the  true. 


When  Time  Means  More  Than  Money 

To  Home  Circle:  Having  read  the 
good  (?)  advice  to  "Untrained,"  I  find 
myself  in  sympathy  with  her,  as  I 
often  have  a  pile  of  worn  stockings 
But  this  is  my  own  fault,  for  I  am 
tempted  to  buy  new  stockings  almost 
every  time  I  want  my  two  little  ones 
to  make  a  nice  appearance.  My  own 
stockings  I  foot  with  "racine  feet, 
as  one  lady  said.  After  I  have  used 
the  stockings  until  sure  I  have  se 
cured  the  greatest  good  from  them 
I  burn  them — and  really  enjoy  it 
knowing  they  won't  clutter  up  my 
closet  and  collect  dust. 

As  to  rag  carnets,  I  think  the 
woman  who  is  justified  in  making  one 
must  have  lots  of  time,  or  else  be 
some  old  or  crippled  person  who  can 
not  see  to  read  the  good  literature 
that  is  so  plentiful  nowadays.  Surely 
no  busy  farmer's  wife  can  afford  to 
spend  her  precious  winter  rest-time 
in  such  a  way,  for  that  is  about  the 
only  time  we  have  that  we  can  call 
our  own.  Even  so,  it  is  often  quite 
taken  up  with  the  ordinary  house 
work  and  the  effort  of  keeping  a 
number  of  children  in  school,  besides 
getting  a  good  start  on  the  summer 
sewing  and  making  bedding. 

After  any  garment  in  my  home  is 
past  patching  I  cut  off  the  buttons 
and  wash  it.  Then  the  white  ones 
are  put  in  the  bottom  of  my  kitchen 
cupboard  where  they  will  be  handy 
when  I  need  a  rag  for  any  purpose; 
the  others  are  sacked  up  in  the- 
closets — and  oh,  what  a  nice  lot  of 
mop-clcths,  dusters  and  stove-rags  I 
have!  And  how  I  love  to  use  one 
until  it  is  soiled,  then  put  it  in  the 
range  and  smile  as  I  hear  it  burn 
knowing  I  have  gotten  all  the  good 
out  of  that  piece  of  cloth. 

PROGRESSIVE 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 

What  would  you  do,  my  sister,  if 
you  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy 
the  new  stockings  with  which  to 
make  the  little  ones  ljok  nice  and 
well  dressed?  Then  a  Knowledge  of 
how  to  make  the  old  ones  presentable 
and  comfortable  would  be  worth  much 
to  you,  would  it  not?  Most  of  the 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  make  over 
and  perhaps  over  again  come  from 
those  who  have  had  to  do  those 
things  because  of  a  lack  of  money 
with  which  to  buy  necessities,  and 
are  meant  for  those  who  are  laboring 
under  just  such  necessity  now,  not 
for  those  who  dare  yield  to  the  temp 
tation  to  burn  the  old  and  buy  new. 

If  the  legs  of  stockings  are  good 
while  the  feet  are  past  mending,  just 
save  them  and  give  them  to  some 
mother  whose  purse  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand  upon  it  for  new  stockings 
for  many  little  feet.  She  will  find 
them  a  boon  and  be  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  them  over. 
That  is  one  of  the  best  possible  uses 
to  make  of  stockings  that  need  mend- 
ing, and  a  real  salve  to  the  conscience 
of  one  who  abhors  waste — and  also 
darning  stockings.— Editor. 


Where  there  is  not  room  to  put  up 
quilt  frames  in  which  to  tack  com- 
forts, they  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
tied  if  held  on  the  lap  with  the  untied 
portion  on  the  lounge  or  floor  as  is 
convenient.  Spread  the  liniDg  out  on 
the  carpet  and  arrange  the  cotton 
evenly  on  it;  then  arrange  the  cover 
and  baste  at  intervals  to  hold  the 
cotton  in  place  while  tacking.  Now 
take  cord  and  chalk  and,  holding  the 
chalked  cord  tightly  at  each  end, 
snap  it  to  mark  lines  from  one  end 
of  the  comfort  to  the  other  as  far 
apart  as  wanted.  With  a  darning 
needle  and  long  thread,  begin  at  one 
end  and  set  stitches  the  whole  length 
of  the  comfort,  carrying  the  thread 
along  uncut.  A  few  snips  of  the 
scissors  between  stitches,  and  you  are 
ready  to  tie  the  cut  ends  without  the 


bother  of  stopping  to  cut  and  tie  each 
one  separately.  Small  children  can 
do  the  tying  as  easily  as  anyone  else, 
and  they  enjoy  the  work. 


The  Ovens  of  the  Civil  War 

To  Home  Circle:  I  noticed  your 
description  of  an  oven  in  a  clay  bank. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  when  Sher- 
man's army  was  in  the  rear  of  Vicks- 
burg  we  drew  flour  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  there  were  more  than  fifty 
just  such  ovens  as  you  described,  in 
the  clay  banks  at  that  place.  And 
what  a  lot  of  soldiers  could  not  do 
was  not  worth  much. 

URIAH  T.  LONG, 
Late  Private  Co.  E,  25th  Wis. 


If,  besides  the  evening  prayer  of 
time-worn  use,  parents  would  teach 
their  children  to  rise  every  morning 
with  this  prayer  upon  their  lips,  I 
wonder  if  the  world  would  not  be 
vastly  better  for  the  inspiration  of  it: 

''Now  I  get  me  up  to  work 
I   pray   the   Lord   I   may   not  shirk. 
If  I  should  die  before  the  night 
I  pray   the  Lord  my  work's  done  right." 


To  clean  vinegar  cruets,  after  rins- 
ing put  them  in  a  strong  solution  of 
baking  soda  and  let  them  stand  half 
an  hour,  then  shake  vigorously  and 
the  glass  will  be  clear.  Conversely, 
to  clean  out  a  lime  deposit  from  any 
glass,  china  or  enameled  utensil,  fill 
with  diluted  vinegar  and  let  it  stand 
until  the  lime  is  loosened.  If  very 
badly  encrusted  with  lime,  full- 
strength  vinegar  will  be  found  quicker 
of  action. 


An  excellent  storm  door  can  be 
made  by  covering  the  screen  door 
with  strong  muslin  stretched  tightly 
and  nailed  on  by  means  of  lath  strips. 
Place  a  roll  made  of  old  comforts  or 
carpeting  between  the  two  doors  at 
the  bottom,  and  you  will  have  the 
draught  that  comes  in  around  a 
loosely  fitted  door  very  effectually 
shut  off.  If  there  is  glass  in  the  door 
the  muslin  will  let  in  light  almost  as 
well  as  before,  while  it  keeps  out 
direct  draught. 


A  toothsome  and  nourishing  break- 
fast or  supper  dish  is  graham  mush 
with  chopped  dates.  Get  the  burr- 
ground  graham  if  possible— the  kind 
that  is  just  ground  whole  wheat,  un- 
mixed with  the  low-grade  flour  so 
often  used  in  that  way.  Mix  a  little 
clean  bran  with  it  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  pasty  and  add  the  dates 
just  before  taking  off  the  stove. 
Eaten  with  sugar  and  cream  it  is 
good  enough  for  dessert  and  solid 
enough  for  a  meal. 


In  cold  weather  often  the  separated 
milk  is  almost  or  quite  cold  before  it 
can  be  taken  to  the  calves.  To  pre- 
vent cooling,  set  the  can  of  milk  as 
soon  as  it  is  separated  into  a  pail  or 
kettle  having  a  little  hot  water  in 
the  bottom — enough  to  come  well  up 
on  the  sides  of  the  pail — and  the  milk 
will  retain  its  heat.  If  it  must  be 
poured  into  cold  pails  or  troughs, 
keep  the  water  hot  enough  to  raise 
the  heat  of  the  milk  somewhat,  then 
when  poured  into  the  feeder  it  will  be 
about  the  right  temperature. 


Don't  try  to  break  hard  water  with 
soap.  Remember  that  the  effect  of 
the  soap  is  neutralized  until  enough 
potash  has  been  extracted  from  it  to 
counteract  the  hardness.  Break  the 
water,  before  putting  in  any  soap, 
with  concentrated  lye  of  any  sort,  or 
witjb  sal  soda  or  sopade.  Lye  and 
sopade  will  bring  a  scum  to  the  top 
of  the  water  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  that  is  skimmed  off  the  water 
is  practically  soft.  Add  the  lye  when 
the  water  is  very  warm  but  not  yet 
hot  and  the  scum  will  come  up 
uickly.  If  the  water  is  too  hot  or 
cold  a  sediment  will  settle  instead 
of  rising  as  a  scum. 


When  the  children  come  home  from 
school    ravenously    hungry,    as  all 
healthy  school  children  are,  let  them 
lunch  at  once  on  something  that  will 
appease   the   hunger   and   don't  ask 
hem  to  "wait  until  supper."  Cold 
bread  pudding  disappears  quickly  if 
et  out  for  the  after-school  lunch,  and 
bread  and  butter  and  jelly  is  a  good 
lternative  when  there  is  no  pudding, 
inger  cookies  are  both  healthful  and 
ppetizing,  and  cheese  sandwiches  or 
peanut    butter    sandwiches    make  a 
ariety.     Grind   cheese   in  the  food 
hopper   and    mix   with    butter  for 
sandwiches.    This  can  be  packed  in 
glasses,  covered,  and  set  away  ready 
for  instant  use. 


Wednesday,  January  29,  1913. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
I 

"Try,  Try  Again" 

"I  want  to  ask  how  we  must  write 
to  get  our  stories  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer.  I  wrote  two  stories  and 
they  have  not  been  even  printed. 
What  kind  of  prizes  are  given?  Please 
let  me  know,"  writes  a  little  girl  who 
is  evidently  disappointed. 

The  rules  are  few  and  easy  to 
comply  with,  but  I  fear  that  some 
little  writers  do  not  read  them  when 
they  are  printed,  as  they  are  from 
time  to  time,  for  a  good  many  violate 
them.  The  most  rigid  rule  is  the  one 
that  requires  all  stories  to  be  both 
original  and  true,  but  every  little 
while  one  comes  in  that  has  been 
copied  word  for  word.  Others  tell  a 
story  that  they  have  read,  but  tell  it 
in  their  own  words. 

Neither  of  these  are  original  and 
are  thrown  in  the  waste  basket  if  they 
are  recognized  as  copied  stories,  b'ut 
occasionally  one  appears  because  we 
do  not  know  it.  Sometimes  when  a 
good  many  stories  are  coming  in  part 
of  them  have  to  be  filed  away  to  wait 
for  more  space,  and  that  may  be  the 
case  with  this  little  girl's  letters  if 
they  were  good,  original  stories.  The 
best  that  comes  each  week  is  awarded 
the  weekly  prize,  which  is  a  nice 
book. — Mrs.  McKenney. 


PRIZE  STORY 

Fun  for  Roth  Sides 
On  one  of  our  holidays  a  lot  of  us 
children  thought  an  auto  ride  would 
be  pretty  nice,  so  we  fixed  up  a  plat- 
form on  four  old  wheels  that  formerly 
belonged  to  a  buggy  and  pulled  it  to 
the  top  of  a  long,  steep  hill,  intending 
to  have  some  fun  at  the  expense  of 
an  old  mule  which  we  expected  to 


HfcWill  You  Try 

■fill  The  AB.C 
Power  Washer- 

Uif FREE 

e  This-Xouporx^ 


The  only  way  to  actually  prove  the  superiority  A 
of  any  washing  machine  is  to  try  it  yourself.  I 
That's  why  we  want  you  to  try  the  I 

A.  B.C.  Power  Washer  J; 

It'sthepioneerwasherwith  a"powerwring- 
er  that  slides  along  the  wash  stand  and  M 
wrings  anywhere."  Operates  by  any  power. 
Send  for  complete  information  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer.  Have  an  "'A. B.C."  A 
sent  to  your  house  — try  it  for  a  week.^r 
if  not  satisfied  send  it  back.  That's   _fr     y  /Mall 
all —the  trial  will  cost  you  noth-^  '      .-     y  ToHm 
ing.  Doittoday.  Don't  put  it  off.  y     y  ,00d» 

Low  price,  strongest  an  J  A'tnripr 
broadest  ironclad  guarautee.        -  w      y     y  q" 

AltorferBros.Co.  f  /"  ^SSjLiL 

Dept.  181  A      jfi'  .vrSendmeFREETr'alof- 

Roanoke,  III./V  i>  'to:  *•  c-*°w« 


WE  SHIP** APPROVAL 

t  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  Wcycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  iucyci^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS  tsfitffi 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES.  Coas  tor-Brake  rear  whee'i. 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  hat/  usual  prices 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  oi"-  ?/>'ciat  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  M316  CHICAGO 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven. 
r  toons.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent* 
and  What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  reportas  to  patent 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sa  e  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals, 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ji 

Established  16  Tun 
1073  P.  Street.  Washington.  D.  C 


Farmers: 


If  you  want  the  verj 
beit  kind  of 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Herring 

Send  your 
order  to  us, 

and  we  will  see  that  you  get  a  good  bunch 
of  fish.     Price,   $3. £5  per  100  pounds. 

In  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more:  Price, 
13.00  per  100  pounds.  JOHNSON,  HEN- 
DRICKSON  &  CO..  Two  Harbors,  Minnesota. 

CIIOT-F  FRESH  FROZEN  FISH— Herring 
j  In  100-lb.  lots,  $3.25.  For 
larger  orders  send  for 
,  special  prices.  Pike  per 
100  lbs.,  $10.  Pickerel  pet 
100  lbs.,  $7.  Salted  herring,  $3.50  per  100-lb 
keg.  SAM  8IVERTSON,  13  N.  lfrth  Ave.  W., 
DTJLTJTH,  MINN.    Ref, :  St. Louis  Co.  State  Bk. 

Head  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher, 


pull  our  auto  up  the  hill  after  each 
ride  down.  It  worked  pretty  well  for 
a  while  and  we  were  enjoying  the 
fun  immensely;  however,  the  mule 
failed  to  see  the  funny  side  of  it,  and 
thinking  it  would  be  fun  for  him  to 
turn  the  joke,  he  decided  to  try  it. 

The  next  time  we  came  up  the  hill 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  ride.  We 
all  piled  on  and  were  about  half  way 
up  when  the  mule,  realizing  that  he 
was  being  imposed  upon,  made  it 
known  by  raising  his  heels  and  run- 
ning up  the  hill,  upsetting  us  into  a 
ditch  before  we  could  realize  what 
was  happening.  In  our  excitement  in 
trying  to  find  out  our  exact  location 
and  repair  the  damages  done  to  our 
clothing  we  entirely  forgot  the  mule, 
but  we  found  afterward  that  he  had 
run  home  after  breaking  loose  from 
the  rig.  To  this  day  it  remains  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  where  he  left  it. — 
Gayle  Stewart,  age  14,  Cortland,  Neb. 


A  Candy-Eater 

Last  spring  I  had  a  little  Buff 
Orpington  chicken  that  always  wanted 
to  come  in  the  house  and  eat  with 
us.  When  my  brother  would  go  to 
town  and  bring  home  candy  my 
chicken  wanted  some  too,  so  I  gave  it 
a  little.  There  was  another  chicken 
that  liked  to  eat  it  too.  Now  they 
are  big  enough  to  sell. — Cora  Boese- 
wetter,  age  13,  Bennet,  Neb. 


A  Great  Tumble 

One  day  last  summer  my  brother 
?nd  I  went  to  play  ball  with  some  of 
the  other  boys,  but  the  wind  blew  so 
hard  that  after  a  while  we  quit  play- 
ing. Then  sorre  of  us  wanted  a  game 
of  hide-and-go-seek,  and  I  went  up  in 
the  haymow  to  hide,  but  one  of  the 
boards  broke  and  I  fell  through  onto 
a  manure  spreader  and  tore  my 
clothes  and  hurt  my  leg  quite  badlv 
so  that  I  could  not  walk  home.  The 
boys  said  they  would  take  me  home 
in  their  little  wagon,  and  they  took 
turns  pulling  me.  I  have  not  played 
ball  for  a  long  time  now. — Lloyd 
Strong,  age  10,  Palmer,  Neb. 


How  About  the  Squirrels? 

One  day  toward  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber my  parents  and  brothers  and  I 
went  to  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile 
from  here,  to  gather  hickory  nuts.  It 
was  a  warm,  sunshiny  afternoon. 
The  ground  under  the  trees  was 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  brown 
leaves,  and  among  the  leaves  the  nuts 
were  scattered.  What  fun  we  had 
gathering  them  up  and  pouring  them 
into  the  wagon!  But  we  were  not  the 
only  nut  gatherers,  for  our  dog  soon 
chased  two  squirrels  up  the  trees, 
and  papa  and  the  boys  shot  them. 
While  they  were  doing  that  mamma 
and  I  found  some  persimmons  and 
gathered  them  to  take  home.  We  got 
several  bushels  of  nuts,  but  the  best 
of  it  was  that  we  all  had  a  good  time. 
— Florence  Griffith,  age  12,  Dawson, 
Missouri. 


No  Chance  for  Fish  Stories 

About  two  years  ago,  at  the  close 
of  harvest,  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  go  fishing.  Our  party  consisted  of 
a  neighbor's  family,  our  hired  man 
and  our  own  family — fifteen  all  told. 
The  fishing  pond  was  several  miles 
away,  so  we  started  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  possible,  taking  with  us 
everything  we  would  want  to  eat 
except  meat,  which  we  expected  to 
catch.  Dinner-time  finally  came,  and 
what  appetites  we  had!  But  not  a 
man  appeared  with  fish.  What  were 
we  to  do  without  it?  Then  there 
came  a  happy  thought — roasting  ears 
from  a  near-by  cornfield.  The  women 
picked  a  goodly  lot  and  roasted  them 
in  a  dishpan  over  a  fire  made  on  the 
ground.  Just  in  time  for  a  late  din- 
ner came  the  fishermen,  each  with  a 
few  little  fish,  and  there  was  a  great 
scramble  to  get  them  into  the  pan. 
How  hungry  everyone  was,  and  how 
good  those  roasting  ears  did  taste! 

After  dinner  part  of  the  crowd  went 
back  to  the  fishing,  leaving  the 
mothers  to  do  the  dishes  and  look 
after  the  little  children,  with  plenty 
of  time  to  rest  and  visit  among  the 
flies  and  mosquitoes.  About  mid- 
afternoon  the  man  who  owned  the 
farm  on  which  we  were  trespassing 
was  seen  approaching,  and  it  made 
us  hurry  to  hide  those  tell-tale  cobs. 
He  was  just  as  angry  as  he  could  be 
and  we  were  frightened,  but  he  finally 
went  away.  Then,  as  it  was  near  sun- 
down, we  hitched  up  and  started  for 
home,  having  enjoyed  our  outing  very 
well.— Mamie  McEwing,  Crofton,  Neb 


INDIAN  BCNNER  DUCKS 

The  raising  of  ducks  as  a  business 
:is  a  comparatively  recent  enterprise. 
Twenty  years  ago  but  few  persons 
were  engaged  in  duck  raising,  and, 
they  were  raising  the  large  Pekins 
for  market.  A  few  ducks  were  kept 
on  the  farms,  but  little  profit  was 
derived  from  them.  The  methods  of 
caring  for  ducks  are  so  different 
from  those  practiced  in  caring  for 
other  poultry,  that  failure  often  re- 
sults when  raising  them  as  you  would 
chickens. 

The  Indian  Runner  duck  has  a 
wonderful  egg  record — 200  for  each 
duck  in  a  pen  of  ten  with  an  indi- 
vidual record  much  larger.  They 
often  lay  every  month  in  the  year. 
Being  small,  the  weight  for  ducks 
being  four  pounds  and  drakes  four 
and  one-half,  they  are  not  suitable 
for  market,  though  their  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed.  They  are  better 
foragers  than  the  larger  breeds,  and 
like  the  Leghorn  chickens  cannot 
stand  close  confinement.  Therefore 
they  are  chiefly  valuable  as  layers. 

It,  is  not  necessary  that  laying 
ducks  of  this  breed  be  kept  so  warm 
as  hens,  since  their  feathers  protect 
them  against  cold;  but  while  a  frozen 
comb  discourages  the  hen  from  lay- 
ing, so  does  cold  feet  stop  the  egg 
production  of  ducks.  Their  houses 
should  be  dry,  with  a  covering  of 
straw  on  a  dirt  floor.  If  their  floors 
are  dry  they  will  draw  their  feet  up 
into  the  feathers  and  keep  comfort- 
able even  in  zero  weather. 

Having  no  crop,  ducks  require  a 
soft  feed,  rather  than  whole  grain, 
and  5  per  cent  of  their  feed  should 
consist  of  sand.  Cornmeal  and  bran 
moistened  with  enough  water  to  make 
a  crumbly  dough.  When  possible 
they  should  have  ,meat  scraps  and 
green  food.  All  ducks  love  water, 
but  they  will  do  as  well  with  just 
enough  to  drink.  The  only  difference 
is  that  they  keep  the  feathers  cleaner 
when  allowed  water  to  swim  in. 

The  eggs  are  hatched  either  by 
hens  or  in  incubators.  A  hen  can 
cover  a  dozen  easily,  since  the  eggs 
are  very  little  larger  than  hen's  eggs. 
We  have  tried  leaving  the  ducklings 
with  the  mother  hen,  but  find  this  a 
bad  practice,  as  they  will  lead  her 
around,  and  dabble  in  water  no 
matter  how  cold. 

Shelter  in  brooders  or  brooder 
houses  till  three  weeks  old,  then  in 
houses  with  runs,  so  that  the  duck- 
lings can  take  plenty  of  exercise. 
They  get  on  their  backs  when 
hovered  by  a  hen,  and  since  it  is 
diffieu'"  Ur  them  to  right  them- 
selves, ri  ?y  are  smothered  or  mashed. 

When  three  weeks  old  it  is  almost 
necessary  for  them  to  have  green 
food,  end  there  is  no  better  way  to 
give  this  than  by  moving  the  pen, 
whic1!  thould  be  portable,  to  different 
parts  of  the  lawn  or  yard  every  day. 
Their  food  consists  of  meal  dough 
with  i  little  wheat  bran  added  when 
they  are  a  few  weeks  old.  Being  fed 
on  soft  feed,  and  constituted  as  they 
are,  they  must  have  water  to  drink 
while  eating.  They  will  eat  a  little 
and  then  run  to  the  water. 

Though  they  are  a  water  fowl,  there 
is  no  class  of  poultry  that  will  chill 
so  quickly  when  wet  on  a  cool  spring 
day.  When  they  begin  to  shiver  they 
cannot  be  revived  like  a  chicken.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  water  be 
taken  away  except  at  feeding  time 
till  the  weather  is  warm.  Five  per 
cent  of  their  feed  should  consist  of 
coarse  sand. 

With  this  breed  one  drake  should 
be  provided  for  every  five  or  six 
ducks.  They  may  be  picked  every 
four  weeks,  but  when  they  are  grow- 
ing feathers  they  will  not  lay.  It 
may  be  either  feathers  or  eggs  but 
not  both. 

Missouri.  H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 


The  state  veterinarian  has  placed 
the  loss  of  horses  in  Nebraska  from 
the  horse  disease  that  prevailed  in 
the  state  last  fall  at  12,000  head,  worth 
about  $1,000,000.  The  veterinarians 
seem  to  be  no  nearer  than  ever  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  cause. 


The  department  of  agriculture  at 
Washington  has  a  lot  of  bulletins  for 
you.  Write  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.,*  for  a  list 
of  available  ones. 


FARM-MADE  meat  products  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you  and  very  little  extra  trouble. 
Always  a  salable  market.  No  other  way  offers 
such  a  fine  opening'  as  for  you  to  do  your  own 
"lallin;"  and  marketing.  Every  farmer  who 
does,  needs  an 

ENTERPRISE 
Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

The  one  chopper  that  chops.  Does  not  mangle, 
squeezeorcrush,, 
but  has  a  four- 
bladed  steel 
knife  that  cuts 
fast  and  clean. 
Make  sure  of 
getting  it  by 
remem  be  r  i  n  g 
"AND"  — Enter- 
prise Meat 

AND 
Food 

Chopper. 
Your  wife 

will  find  it  an  everyday  help  in  the  kitchen, 
too,  for  making  the  many  delicious  dishes  that 
farmers'  wives  know  all  about.  So  easy  to 
clean,  too.  It  repays  its  cost  almost  every 
week.  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Choppers 
are  made  in  45  sizes  and  styles— hand,  steam 
and  electric  power. 

No.    5— Family  size  hand  $1.75 

No.  12— Farmers'  size   hand  2.25 

No.  22— Farmers' size   hand  4.00 

We  also  make  cheaper  food  choppers,  but  recommend 
the  above.  Send  4c  f  or'  *The  Enterprising  Housekeeper," 
a  fine  200  recipe  cook  book.   Your  wife  will  like  It. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  88,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Double  Guarantee  Tag  — 

on  Standard  Brand  Tools 

A  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer  and  from  us 

to  you  on  such  well  known  tools  as 
ENTERPRISE  KITCHEN  UTENSILS 
DISSTON  SAWS 

IRWIN  SOLID  CENTER  AUGER  BITS 

MAVDOLE  HAMMERS 

AND    ALL    LEADING  BRANDS. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  tools  bearing  Double 
Guarantee  Tas 

WRIGHT  &  WILHELMT  CO. 

Wholesale  Distributors 


SSS?  Direct  to  You  85" 


Kalamazoo  ranges  make  happy  housewives— 
get  the  big  Kalamazoo  catalogue  that  proves 
Kalamazoo  convenience  —  economy— handsome 
appearance.  Latest  features— oven  thermometer, 
glass  oven  doors,  etc.  Astonishingly  liberal  offer. 
Kalamazoo  stoves  and  ranges  are 

Easy  fo  Try— Easy  to  Buy 

We  give  you  80  Days'  Free  Trial— 86O  Days' 
Approval  Test.  You  get  the  absolute  factory 
priee.  You  save  from  $5  to  *40.  It's  all  the 
same  to  us  whether  you  send  all  cash  or  make 
small  payments.  We  ship  the  day  your  order 
comes.  We  pay  freight  right  to  your  station. 
Get  our  big  illustrated  book  of  400  styles  and 
sizes  of  stoves.  Read  the  8100  000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee.  Ask  for  Catalogue  Mo.  191  today. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
We  also  make  Furnaces  and  flas  Stoves.  Special 
Catalogue  on  request. 


[    Guarantee    to    Do    the    Finest  Custom 
Coat  and  Robe  Work  in  the  West 

One  thing,  I  hold  my  trade, 
and  I  could  not  do  30  If  I  did 
not  do  their  work  on  tne  square. 
My  trade  is  increasing  by  rec- 
ommendations of  pleased  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  my  price 
list — It  will  suit  you.  We  do 
not  split  the  hides  but  dreas 
entirely  by  hand. 
HENRY  HOLM,  Prop.  LINCOLN  TANNERY 
WIS  Q  Street  Lincoln.  Nebraska 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


KM 


Leara  to  operate  and  repair 
automobiles.  Training  on 
vulcanizers,  drill  presses, 
lathei.  Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing. Free  catalog. 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
5342  O  St.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Niiiir" 


BIRD 
BOOK 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animate  Learn  at  horn*  to  mount 
nllllllalS  birds,    animals,  game 
heads,  fish;  tan  skins:  make  beautiful 
rugsand  robes.    Decorate  your  noma 
with  your  own  trophies.    Make  big 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  suc- 
ceas.   Chargealo*.  Write  today  for  FREE  Il- 
lustrated book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
ing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
malB.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
53  Monarch  Bldg..  Omaha,  Nebr 


Tbe  greatest  care  is  exercised  by  Farmare  ^AHS Wanted"1* 

the  department  of  agriculture  to  see  ■  01          »  wwoiiWMedgeoftarm 

, ,     ,     ,  ,     „  .  Mock  and  (all  education  to  work  In  an  office)  $80  *  month 

that     horses     imported     trom     foreign  with  adTancement,  steady  amployment.  mustbehonest  andre- 

pnnntrioc    A  n    unt    hrinir    rliconco     inrn  liable.    Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established 

eounmes  ao  not  oiing  disease  into  .aeich.tMe_  APPty  at  once.  gMnefuii  particular!  Th.v.i. 

the  United   States.  «flaar»  »slaat«  Association,  Oapl.  22,  London,  Canals 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  in  this  department  costs  3  cents  per 
word.  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  in  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding:  day  of  publication 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAL  ESTATE 

COLORADO  FARM  BARGAIN.  160  ACRES 
near  Denver.  $35  acre.  Write  owner,  431 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Denver,  Colo.  (5 
A  BARGAIN  —  2S0  ACRES  FINE  IM- 
proved  land,  7'b  miles  from  county  seat. 
Dawson  county.  An  ideal  feeding  farm. 
For  particulars  address-  A.  A.  Bingel,  Over- 
ton. Neb.  (5 
CAREV  ACT  AND  DEEDED  IRRIGATED 
lands,  $40  an  acre;  8-year  payments;  un- 
limited water;  fares  refunded  purchasers, 
excursions  first  and  third  Tuesdays;  home- 
seekers'  rates.  Wyoming  Development  Co., 
Wheatland  Wyo. 


FOR  SALE— GOOD  FARM,  160  ACRES, 
gently  rolling,  good  soil,  buildings  inexpen- 
sive, al!  fe.iced,  near  Litchfield,  Sherman 
county,  Nebi  tska;  full  description  on  appli- 
cation. A  bargain  at  $6,400  if  sold  before 
March   1st.     C.  J.  Ernst,  Omaha. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE  COUN- 
try  which  has  been  overlooked.  30,000,000 
acres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
country;  no  crop  failures;  free  information. 
Wo  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
Commission,  Northern  Minnesota  Develop- 
ment dissociation.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Dept.  E,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  (17 
FOR  SALE  ON  EASY  TERMS,  OR  EX- 
change  for  good  farm  land  in  Nebraska 
(near  Lincoln  preferred) — 10  room  house, 
modern  in  every  respect,  first  class  condi- 
tion throughout,  $2,000  barn  and  chicken 
house,  located  in  the  very  best  part  of 
Lincoln.  Good  investment  proposition. 
Rents  for  $50  per  month.  Price  $10,000. 
Prefer  to  sell.  No  cheap  proposition  con- 
sidered on  exchange.  Address  S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie.  owner,  care  Nebraska  Farmer.  Lin- 
coln. Neb.  tf 


POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels.     Will   Rockwell,   Hubbard,  Neb.  (7 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS.  $1 
each.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Nelson,  Bx  128.  Sidney,  Neb.  (7 
CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
[or  sale.  Geo.  B.  Franklin,  Axtell,  Neb.  (6 
CHOICE  SIXGLE  COMB  WHITE~ORPING- 
ton  cockerels;  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Tutan,  Neb.(5 
PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  COCKERELS  "  $1 
each.  Charles  Meinhold,  Carleton,  Neb.  (7 
GOLDEN  LACED  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.     Chas.   J.   Kocina,  Verdigre, 

Neb.  (5 

24  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  AND  24 
pullets   for    sale.      S.    C.    Sawtell  Stanton, 

Neb.  (5 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
;<t    $1    each.     Mrs.    R.    C.    Walline,  Funk, 

Neb.  (6 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  HENS 
for  sale,   $4  each.     Mrs.   C.  W.  Orr,  Craig, 

Neb.  (6 

GIANT  STRAIN  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
turkeys.     Toms   for    sale.     F.    V.  Sprowls. 

Liberty,   Neb.  ^_  (6 

W.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— COCK- 
erels,  $1  to  $2.50  each.  F.  M.  Shaver, 
Bruning,  Neb.  (6 
S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  Cheap  if  taken  soon.  U.  G.  Barnes, 
Norman,  Neb.  (7 
HIGH  SCORING,  FARM  RAISED  SILVER 
Laced  Wyandotte  cockerels.  Mrs.  Thos. 
Long,  Madison,  Neb.  (5 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES — ONE  COCKEREL 
$3,  and  one  for  $2.  Mrs.  Cooper  Route  4, 
Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

DARK  CORNISH  INDIAN  GAME.  COCK- 
erels  at  $1  to  $3.  Eggs  in  season.  W.  A. 
Walther,   Moorefield,   Neb.  (5 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  FINE 
barring.  Good  size  and  weight.  $2  each. 
Chas.    Hills,   Wahoo,   Neb.  (5 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Toulouse  geese.  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter 
A.   Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb. 

FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS 
$1.50,  pullets  $1  each,  while  they  last.  J. 
F.  Greenwood.  Minatare,  Neb.  "  (5 
WHITE  ORPINGTONS^  KELLERSTRA.SS 
strain.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Address 
Martin  Stephens.  Lebanon.  Neb.  (8 
BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS^  FELCH 
and  Thompson  strains.  Also  hens  and  pul- 
lets. Chas.  Ronin,  Fremont,  Neb.  (7 
BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  AND  SILVER 
Laced  Wyandotte  cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs. 
c.  C.  Willmore.  R.  4,  Hebron,  Neb.  (6 

BARRED  ROCKS— 50  HIGH  CLASS  COCK- 
erels,  both  pullet  and  cockerel  mating. 
Frank  G.  Selden.  Rising  City.  Neb.  (7 
S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 
75  cents  each,  6  for  $4.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. John  Sylvester,  Oxford,  Neb.  (5 
POULTRY.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS  WANT 
cd.  Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 
Neb.,  for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 
PURE  BRED  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Laced  Wyandotte  cockerels.  $1.50.  Address 
Mrs.  Win.  F.  Schulz.  R.  1.  Creston.  Neb.  (6 
S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS; 
prize  winners;  no  culls;  $2.50  each.  Sent 
jiu   approval.     O.    S.   Timmons.  Greenwood, 

Neb.  (6 

FIFTY  S  c  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
arels  and  pullets,  scoring  90  to  93%,  at  $1 
mid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  G. 
Mriggs,    Fairfield.  Neb. 

FOR  SALE — WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
of  prize  winning  strain  and  large  size. 
Also  W.  P.  Rocks  and  Silver  Sebright 
bantams.     Vilas   Morford,   Beaver  Crossing. 

Neb.  (6 

HOSE  COMB  REDS  AND  SILVER  WYAN- 
■  lottes.  Large,  well  marked  cockerels  from 
-rood  laying  strain.  Write  for  description 
and  price.  Twenty  years  a  breeder.  W.  F. 
saville.   Salem.   Neb.  f6 

Read  the  ads— S    R.  McK>lvie.  Publisher 


POCXTRT^ 

FOR  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
write  Jacob   Hetrlck,   Wahoo,   Neb.  (8 

S.  C.  W.  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  FOR 
<ale.     Mrs.  Wm.   Borwege,   Bladen,  Neb.  (5 


BARRED  ROCKS  —  LARGE  BONED, 
deep  barring.    Frank  Cottrell,  York,  Neb.  (5 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  REASON- 
tble.     Mrs.  A.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb.  (8 


CHOICE  BARI'ED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
Well  barfed,  heav,-  bone,  prices  low.  E.  C 
Tewell,    DeWitt.   Neb.  (7 


KELLERSTRASS  CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORP 
ington  cockerels;  fine  birds;  reasonable 
price.  W.  S.  Kennedy,  St.  Edward.  Neb.  (6 
WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  LARGE 
boned,  good  quality.  Several  exhibition 
cockerels  for  sale.    A.  L.  Selden,  Rising  City. 

Neb.   (7 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels.  Pure,  good  stock,  laying  strain,  $1 
each,  six  for  $5.  E.  F.  Paddock,  North 
Loup,  Neb.  ( 
FIFTY  LARGE  BONED  BARRED  ROCK 
and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cock- 
erels,   $1   each.     Mrs.   W.    B.    Parks,  Wood 

River,  Neb.  (5 

25  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels.  Closing  out  at  $1  and  $2  to  make 
room.  Bargains.  Mrs.  Wm.  Strohecker, 
Bruning,   Neb.  (5 


"RINGYBAR"  STRAIN,  BARRED  P. 
Rock  cockerels  at  $1  to  $5.  Order  direct 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  William 
Lynn,  Minden,  Neb.  (5 
CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50.  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
$1,  $10  dozen.  Cockerels  $1.50.  C.  W. 
Humes,  Waterloo,  Neb.  (7 


FORTY-THREE  VARIETIES  POULTRY, 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese.  Incubators.  Feed 
and  supplies.  Catalog,  4  cents.  Missouri 
Squab  Co.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  EXTRA 
good,  big  cockerels;  even,  narrow,  deep 
barred.  Vigorous  farm  raised.  Also  fine 
pullets  and  hens  .  Orville  O.  Jones,  R.  D.  1, 
York,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  (won  second  at  state  show,  1913), 
sired  by  first  cock-bird  state  show,  1912. 
Write  for  prices.  Orders  booked  for  eggs. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Johnson,  Clarks,  Neb.  (5 
FALL  HATCHED- RHODE- ISLAND  RED 
and  White  Orpington  pullets.  Few  cock- 
erels 75c  each.  Nine  Toulouse  geese  yet, 
$2  each.  Indian  Runner  drakes,  $1  up. 
Rose    Lawn    Farms,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
Also  20  other  varieties.  A  fine  line  of  bird; 
at  $2  each  while  they  last.  Send  in  your 
order  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back.  Address,  Walter  Hogue, 
Fairfield,  Neb. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— Both  combs — Best  laying  strains.  Good 
dark  color.  Four  good  utility  cockerels  for 
five  dollars.  Better  birds  from  two  dollars 
up.  A  few  Pekin  ducks.  Mrs.  Lena  Rhea. 
Arlington,  Neb. 


200  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets;  narrow,  deep  barring; 
large,  heavy  bone;  good  laying  strain.  My 
birds  have  been  winners  at  the  leading 
shows  of  Nebraska  for  many  years.  G.  W. 
Feuerstein,   Fremont,  Neb. 


____   ^SEJEDS 

SEED  CORN  AND  OATS.     GLEN  WILSON. 

Blair.   Neb.  (7 

SELECT  STOCK  SEED  CORN.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Paul  H.  Quass,  Ashland, 
Neb.  (S 


WANTED  TO  BUY — 1,000  POUNDS  SWEET 
clover  seed;  400  pounds  alfalfa  seed.  Send 
sample  and  price  in  first  letter.  J.  H. 
Heinemann,  Wisner,  Neb.  (5 


MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER  SEED  AND 
timothy  seed.  Guaranteed  to  comply  with 
Iowa  seed  law.  Write  for  sample  and  price* 
Rswkpvp    Peed    Co      Lockridge    Towa.  (6 


SEED  CORN  —  BROTHER  FARMERS,  A 
word'  to  you  about  corn  if  you  please.  Is 
the  kind  of  corn  you  have  been  planting 
of  a  kind  that  is  early  enough  in  maturing 
to  escape  damage  from  an  early  frost?  If 
not,  you  can  get  it  by  sending  to  me.  A 
variety  of  white  corn  that  will  be  out  of 
danger  of  damage  by  frost  by  September  1. 
Tested  and  guaranteed  to  germinate  per- 
fectly. Write  for  particulars  and  free 
sample.  Price,  hand  shelled  and  graded, 
$1.50  per  bushel,  sacks  free.  Address. 
W.   H.   Mendenhall.   Nickerson,   Neb.  (5 


DOGS 


CHOICE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  $5 
each.    O.  W.  Petersen,  Holstein,  Neb.  (5 


COLLIES  WITH  SAND  AND  SENSE.  IN- 

quire   of  F.    M.   Larkin.    Fairfield,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MAGAZINE  AND  NEWSPAPER  CATALOG 
free.  Saves  money.  Jesse  Woods-,  Paoli, 
Indiana.  (5 
AGENTS— $173  IN  TWO  WEEKS.  MADE 
by  Mr.  Williams.  Illinois,  selling  the  auto- 
matic jack,  combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries, 
factories,  mills,  miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
<ales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  cononty  rights 
if  you  write  quick.  Automatic  Jack 
Company.  Box  O.  Bloomfield,  Ind. 
FOR  SALE — 246  Stephens'  lockstitch  awls. 
$2  per  dozen;  entire  lot,  $35.  Jeff.  W. 
Waynick.   Chariton,   Iowa.  (6 


MOTORS  FOR  SALE  —  A  PROMINENT 
automobile  manufacturing  concern  offers 
for  sale,  at  a  bargain,  a  few  slightly  used 
motors.  These  motors  develop  horse  power 
ranging  from  34  to  50.  and  are  all  of  the 
four  cylinder  type.  They  have  been  slightly 
used  for  testing  purposes  but  have  since 
been  overhauled  and  are  at  present  in  first 
class?  running  order.  They  are  offered  at 
very  attractive  figures  and  should  give  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  as  a  means  for  furnish- 
ing power  for  almost  any  purpose  about  the 
farm.  If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining 
an  excellent  power  plant  cheap  for  usf 
about  your  place,  we  invite  your  corres- 
pondence. Address  Box  A.  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,    Lincoln,  Neb. 


Advertising   i«   literature.     Study   the  ads. 


Boone  Co.  (Jan.  22)  — Not  much  snow 
has  fallen,  so  far  this  winter,  and  some 
are  of  the  opinion  that  considerable  of  the 
wheat  is  dtead.  Very  little  grain  has  been 
shipped  out.  Corn  is  selling  at  from  40 
to  45  cents  per  bushel.  Public  sales  are 
numerous  and  cattle  bring  high  prices.  Not 
much  is  doing  in  the  real  estate  business, 
but  ice  is  being  boosted  for  fair.  A  few 
have  lost  cattle  in  the  stalk  fields;  hogs, 
however,  are  in  a  healthy  condition  gen 
erally.  Whooping  cough  among  the  ehll 
dren  and  colds  among  the  adults  are 
prevalent. — L.   E.  Murray. 

Northwest  Colfax  Co.  (Jan.  23)— We 
have  had  some  pretty  cold  weather — 10  be- 
low zero — and  then  we  have  good  weather 
sandwiched  in.  People  in  town  are  putting 
up  ice.  Numbers  of  hogs  are  going  to 
market  and  I  think  the  disease  is  dying 
out.  Farmers  aj-e  shipping  a  good  many 
cattle.  There  is  not  much  snow,  and  most 
of  the  roads  ar«e  dry.  Some  families  are 
moving.  Prices':  Corn.  37c:  wheat,  78c; 
oats.  25e;  rye,  50c;  barley,  40c;  eggs,  20c 
—J.   S.  Craig. 

Ouge  Co.  (Jan.  22) — We  are  having  the 
finest  kind  of  winter  weather  with  very 
littl?  snow,  and  so  far  the  roads  are  in  fine 
shape.  Should  it  continue  to  keep  warm 
the  December  ice  harvest  will  be  short 
ten  inches  is  as  thick  as  any  that  has  been 
put  up  here.  The  rise  in  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  corn  to  SO  and  41  cents  respec 
tively  has  caused  some  of  the  farmers  to 
lose  their  grip  on  a  portion  of  these 
cereals.  Hogs  are  selling  at.  $6.80. — C.  K. 
Critchfield. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (Jan.  24)  — Those 
filling  ice  houses  had  to  hustle  to  capture 
the  ice.  which  was  slow  in  coming  and 
promised  to  be  speedy  in  going.  The  ice 
froze  only  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  inches. 
We  are  now  having  fine  winter  weather- 
warm  and  sunny.  Autos  travel  the  dusty 
roads  every  day.  Why  dream  of  California 
Public  sales  are  growing  more  numerous, 
and  cattle  sell  high.  Horses  bring  only  a 
fair  price,  and  anyone  wanting  them  would 
do  well  to  make  this  part  of  the  state 
a  visit.  There  is  no  hog  cholera  here. 
— S.   B.  Whitmore. 

West  Logan  Co.  (Jan.  22) — We  have  had 
only  one  little  snow  this  month.  The 
weather  is  fine,  but  awfully  dry  for  winter 
grain.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  looking  well 
and  there  is  lots  of  feed  in  the  country. 
Cattle  are  high;  good  milch  cows  cannot 
be  bought  at  any  price.  A  good  many 
horse  buyers  are  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  two  carloads  were  shipped  from 
Stapleton  on  the  10th.  Baled  hay  brings 
$8  per  ton  on  track  >  corn,  40c;  butter,  25c 
butterfat,  32c;  eggs.  20c. — Mrs.  M.  M.  Means 

North  Otoe  Co.  (Jan.  24) — We  have  been 
having  extra  flrue  winter  weather  during 
this  month,  with  but  little  moisture  for  the 
fall  sown  wheat  and  alfalfa.  There  has 
been  some  zero  weather,  but  not  for  long 
at  a  time.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  looking 
well,  but  that  unknown  hog  disease  is  get- 
ting in  its  work  in  good  shape  as  the  horse 
disease  did  last  summer  and  fall.  Strange 
they  cannot  decide  what  it  Is,  but  call  it 
cholera!  Through  the  northern  part — in 
fact,  all  over  the  country  there  has  been 
a  great  loss  to  the  farmers,  and  it  is  still 
raging.  The  grain  market  holds  about 
steady  with  that  tn  the  eastern  tier  of 
counties.  Not  much  corn  is  on  the  move 
to  market,  though  some  wheat  is  being  sold. 
Hay  is  also  steady,  and  the  ice  harvest 
nearly  completed. — L.   D.  McKay. 

North  Frontier  Co  (Jan.  25)— The 
weather  could  not  be  finer.  Every  day  is 
a  little  better  and  brighter  than  the  last, 
but  just  the  reverse  was  true  one  year  ago. 
The  first  part  of  the  month  was  stormy 
and  below  zero  for  a  few  days,  as  well  as 
pretty  windy.  This  wind  was  hard  on  the 
wheat,  which  has  had  no  rain  since  early 
fall.  All  stock  is  doing  well  and  no  corn- 
stalk disease  has  been  reported  in  this 
locality   thus   far.     The   school   children  in 


HONEY_ 

CALIFORNIA  HONEY,  FINEST  QUALITY 
and  flavor,  freight  prepaid  anywhere  on 
trial  before  paying.  Three  grades  10  ',4c, 
ll%c,  12  %c  pound.  Sample  10c,  leaflet 
free.  Agents  wanted,  good  profits,  steady 
drders.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  169, 
Nordhoff,  Calif. 


^ATE^TOCK_ 

FOR     SAL  E— NICELY  MARKED  AND 

well  bred  young  Holstein  Frieslan  bulls  of 

serviceable  age.     D.  E.  C.  Brown,  Route  3, 

Fullerton,   Neb.  (10 


FOR  SALE — POLAND  CHINA  MALE  HOGS, 
bred  gilts  and  sows;  also  Polled  Durham 
bulls.  Four  miles  east  of  State  Farm. 
Ketterer  &  Luckey,  Bethany,  Neb.  (6 


^ET^STOCK^ 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  OF  40  SHETLAND 
ponies  for  sale  at  closing  out  prices.  Spivey, 
Robb  &  Co..  University  Place,  Neb. 


POULTRY 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dots.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  97    Mankato,  Minn. 


100  Barred  RockCockerels 

che  best  we  ever  grew.  New  blood  for  old 
:ustomers.  (31  years  with  Barred  Rocks.) 
Q.  O.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

(ROSE  COMB) 

FOR     SALE     AT    ONE     DOLLAR  EACH. 

Just  a  few  for  sale,  so  write  at  once. 
F.    A.    HAM  SARONVILLE,  NEB. 


PATENTS 


START  FACTORIES,  free 
book  how  to  get  and  sell  patents. 
Patent  secured  or  fee  returned. 
CO.,  Attye.,  6«T  Ttb  St.-  Weahlncten,  D.  O. 


the  rural  districts  appreciate  the  fine 
weather  bettrr  than  anyone  else  except  the 
R.  F.  D.  carriers.  Public  sales  are  very 
numerous  and  prices  good,  cows  selling  at 
from  $50  to  $60  and  spring  calves  at  $22 
to  $26  per  head.  All  fattening  cattle  are 
doing  fine.  Corn  shelling  has  been  the 
main  program  among  farmers  this  month, 
but  it  is  not  shelling  out  as  well  as  was 
expected.  The  market  prices  for  butter 
and  eggs  have  been  considerably  reduced 
on  account  of  the  crusades  in  the  cities 
but  poultry  brings  a  good  figure.  Horse 
buyers  are  picking  up  many  horses  and 
the  prices  are  better  than  last  year.  Some 
land  is  changing  hands.  Several  cases  of 
measles  are  reported,  otherwise  this  locality 
's  free  from  any  sickness.  Markets  are 
normal. — Porter  Heumphreus. 

Richardson  Co.  (Jan.  25) — The  month 
has  been  cool— sometimes  cold — and  dry. 
with  no  moisture  worth  mentioning  except 
the  heavy  snow  about  the  7th  which  has 
now  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  the 
ground  dry.  Consequently  the  outlook  for 
a  fall  wheat  crop  is  not  very  good.  Hog 
supplies  arc  a  little  short  of  the  same 
time  last  year,  and  prices  are  about  $1  per 
hundredweight  higher  than  then.  Other 
prices:  Wheat.  80c;  corn,  41c;  hogs.  $6.75 
to  $7. — R.   C.  Davis. 

Northeast  Saline  Co.  (Jan.  25) — The  first 
few  days  this  month  were  rather  cold  with 
some  snow,  but  it  soon  cleared  up  and 
•seems  like  spring  now.  It  is  certainly 
good  weather  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  and 
I  have  heard  of  no  disease  of  any  sort 
around  here.  Ice  is  no.w  being  harvested; 
it  is  but  eight  or  ten  inches  thick.  The 
price  of  stock  is  good,  but  hay  is  high  and 
hard  to  get.  Grain  prices  are  fair,  but  nol 
much   going   to   market. — J.    T.  Marysk:' 

Thomas  Co.  (January  24) — We  arc 
having  fine  weather  again,  although  Janu- 
ary has  given  us  a  taste  of  real  winter, 
beginning  on  the  4th  and  lasting  some  ten 
days.  The  mercury  dropped  to  16  below, 
but  very  little  snow  has  fallen  and  the 
ground  is  now  bare.  There  is  no  disease 
among  stock  at  present.  Feed  is  plentiful  and 
cattle  are  in  fair  condition. — E.  C.  Ryman. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For    the    week    ending    January  25. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  ShWp 

This  week    21.334     76,643  57,68", 

Last   week    20.213    00,970  49.961 

Same  week  last  year.  19,106    SI. 267  29,931 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  market  on  beef  steers 
during  the  week  was  not  just  what  sellers 
would  have  liked.  It  opened  with  steady 
prices,  but  a  downward  movement  set  in 
later  and  continued  to  the  close,  when 
prices  were  about  25  cents  lower  than  the 
week  before.  The  real  cause  of  this  weak- 
ness did  not  lie  in  an  excess  of  receipts 
or  other  local  conditions,  but  rather  in  a 
slack  demand  for  eastern  consumption. 
Closing  prices:  • 

Choice    to   prime   beeves  $8.00  0  8.50 

Good    to    choice    beeves   7.60@S.00 

Fair   to   good    beeves   7.00(g)  7. 50 

Fair    to    choice    yearlings   6.7507.75 

Common    to    fair   beeves   6.35 #6. 8.1 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Cows  and  heifers 
were  very  good  sellers  and  worked  steadily 
higher  until  Wednesday,  when  the  market 
was  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  lonn, 
time,  but  before  the  day  closed  the  move- 
ment •  was  downward  until  the  end  of  the 
week.  By  that  time  all  the  advance  had 
been  offset  and  prices  were  10  and  15  cents 
lower  than  the  previous  Saturday.  Veal 
calves,  however,  held  up  in  spite  of  the 
break  on  other  kinds  of  cattle  and  closed 
the  week  steady.  The  best  grades  sold  every 
day   as   high   as   $9.     Closing  quotations: 

Good    to    choice    cows  $6.0006.60 

Good   to   choice   heifers   6.2505.90 

Fair   to   good   grades   5.0005.90 

Cannors    and    cutters   3.2504.75 

Veal   calve-s    6.0009.00 

Bulls,    stags,    etc  /.  4.7506.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders — At  the  opening  of 
the  week  these  were  in  very  active  demand 
and  sold  freely  at  strong  prices,  bat  they 
shared  In  the  decline  that  came  later  and 
closed  25  cents  lower  than  a  week  before, 
though  possibly  choice  light  stockers  found 
better  demand  than  other  kinds.  Quotations: 

Choice   to   prime  feeders..  $7.5008.25 

Good   to   choice  feeders   6.75  07.25 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.0006.50 

Common   to   fair  feeders   5.0005.75 

Stock    cows   and   heifers.    4.7506.5" 

Hogs 

The  course  of  this  market  was  quite  sat- 
isfactory to  sellers,  showing  an  advance  of 
a  nickel  at  the  close  of  the  week.  Prices 
on  Saturday  ranged  from  $7.15  to  $7.40,  th,- 
strong  figures  being  $7.30  and  $7.35.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  days  of  the  week  the 
following  prices  were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Jan.  20.  ..  $7.25-40  $7.10-35  $7.20-35  $7.27',4 
Jan.  21...  7.25-40  7.10-35  7.20-35  7.26% 
Jan.  22...  7.20-35  6.90-30  7.15-30  7.2814 
Jan.  23...  7.15-35  6.90-30  7.15-30  7.22% 
Jan.  24...  7.20-35  7.05-30  7.15-30  7.23'4 
Sheep 

Early  in  the  week  there  was  a  general 
boom  in  trade,  but  sheep  offered  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  despondency  that 
prevailed  in  other  markets.  Current  prices 
on  lambs  closed  fully  25  and  35  cents  lower 
than  on  the  previous  Saturday,  the  greatest 
decline  being  on  the  half-fat  or  medium 
grades.  Fat  ewes  also  suffered  a  reduction, 
though  less  marked.  Yearlings  came  in 
very  limited  supply,  selling  at  10  to  15 
cents  less  than  the  previous  week's  prices, 
and  practically  no  wethers  appeared.  The 
bulk  of  offerings  were  in  fairly  -good  con- 
dition.    Closing  quotations: 

Lambs,    good    to    choice  $8.35  08.65 

Lambs,    fair    to    good   7.85  08.35 

Yearlings,     light    7.5O08;OO 

Yearlings,    heavy    7.25  07'.5O 

Wethers,    good    to    choice   5.7506.20 

Wethers,    fair    to    good   5.4005.75 

Ewes,   good   to   choice   5.00  05.40 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   4.6505.00 

Cull    sheep    and    bucks   2.7504.00 


WHEAT  IN  SOUTH  HALF  OF  WORLI* 

A  cablegram  dated  January  22,  191», 
from  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture. Rome,  Italy,  has  been  received  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, giving  the  following  information: 

The  total  production  of  wheat  in  Argen- 
tina. Australia  and  New  Zealand  this  sea- 
son is  321,000,000  bushels,  or  130.7  per  cent 
of  the  production  in  said  countries  last 
season. 


Wednesday,  January  29,  1913. 
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nized  the  value  of  silage  and  its  im- 
portance from  a  dairy  standpoint. 
The  only  difference  of  opinion  cen- 
tered on  the  kind  of  a  silo.  Several 
men  spoke  of  the  merits  of  a  pit 
silo  or  underground  silo. 

Officers  elected  were:  President, 
R.  W.  McGinnis,  Lincoln;  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  E.  Vogel,  Lincoln;  secretary- 
treasurer,  S.  C.  Bassett,  Gibbon; 
board  of  directors,  C.  F.  Schwager. 
Omaha;  E.  L.  Redfern,  Lincoln;  J.  H. 
Frandsen,  Lincoln;  J.  S.  Clark,  Ra- 
venna, and  T.  Osterhout,  Crete. 


INSTITUTE  CONFERENCE 

By  C.  W.  Pugsley 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Con- 
ference, held  on  Friday,  January  24, 
began  at  9  o'clock,  and  was  opened 
by  a  report  of  last  year's  work,  given 
by  H.  J.  Gramlich,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  farmers'  institutes.  A 
map  of  Nebraska  was  shown  marking 
every  town  in  the  state  where  the 
department  had  carried  on  work  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  in  April,  191'3. 
Something  -like  300  points  will  be 
visited.  The  lines  of  work  emphasized 
during  the  last  year  have  been 
farmers'  institutes,  senior  and  junior 
short  courses,  boys'  and  girls'  work 
and  farm  demonstration  work.  The 
matter  of  farm  demonstration  work 
and  plans  of  the  department  for  work 
in  the  various  counties  was  outlined 
and  much  interest  was  shown  by 
those  in  attendance  at  the  conference. 
The  subject  was  left  for  discussion 
until  the  afternoon  session. 

Miss  Huldah  Peterson,  the  new 
leader  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
in  the  department,  gave  a  report  of 
the  work  and  the  plans  for  the  com- 
ing year.  It  is  planned  to  organize 
local  clubs  in  the  various  localities 
working  through  the  county  super- 
intendent. The  programs  will  be 
issued  to  these  clubs  for  each  meet- 
ing and  speakers  and  leaders  will  be 
sent  out  from  the  department  when- 
ever practicable.  The  work  of  the 
corn  growing  contest  and  the  domestic 
science  contest  will  be  conducted 
through  the  local  clubs. 

The  morning  session  was  closed 
with  an  address  by  Regent  Coupland 
of  Elgin.  He  spoke  of  constructive 
work  in  agricultural  extension,  and 
called  especial  attention  to  the  fact 
that  real  extension  work  must  be  of 
a  nature  that  is  permanent.  He  said 
that  the  sooner  we  could  get  farm 
demonstration  work  established  on  a 
sound  basis  the  sooner  we  would  be 
able  to  do  work  that  was  really 
constructive. 

At  noon  a  special  speakers'  session 
was  held  with  thirty  institute  speakers 
present.  A  talk  was  made  by  the 
superintendent  of  extension,  and  by  a 
number  of  the  speakers,  looking  to- 
ward  the  betterment  of  the  work. 

At  1:30  the  general  conference  was 
again  assembled  and  was  first  ad- 
dressed by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Long  of  Hold- 
rege,  who  has  organized  in  her  rural 
community  a  woman's  club  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farm  women.  These 
clubs  around  Holdrege  have  been  very 
successful.  She  outlined  the  plans  of 
the  work,  read  the  constitution,  and 
told  how  the  clubs  might  be  organ- 
ized. The  discussion  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  conference  and 
the  general  idea  was  expressed  that 
it  would  be  very  wise  for  the  Home 
Economics  Association  to  co-operate 
in  the  organization  of  such  clubs  and 
the  extension  department  to  send  aid 
wherever  possible. 

This  discussion  was  followed  by  a 
paper  from  Mr.  E.  Wilhelm  of  Bru- 
iting, the  farmers'  institute  secretary 
at  that  place.  (Mr.  Wilhelin's  paper 
will  be  published  in  full  in  a  later 
issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer.— 
Editor.) 

Mr.  E.  P.  Brown  of  Davey  gave  a 
discussion  of  the  matter  of  improving 
the  institutes  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  he  had  seen  as  an  institute 
speaker.  Mr.  Wilhelm's  and  Mr. 
Hrown's  papers  aroused  considerable 
comment  among  those  in  attendance 
at  the  conference,  and  about  threer 
uuarters  of  an  hour  was  spent  in  the 
discussion  of  methods  to  make  the 
institutes  and  short  courses  over  the 
state  more  successful.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  a  success- 
ful institute  at  a  point  very  largely 
depends  upon  the  work  done  by  the 
officers  of  the  local  institute  associa- 
tion. Many  suggestions  were  given 
as  to  the  best  method  of  offering 
premiums  and  the  arrangement  of 
exhibits.     It  was  emphatically  stated 


that  no  judging  should  be  done 
without,  an  explanation  by  the 
judge  as  to  why  he  placed  the  ex- 
hibits as  he  did. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  farm 
demonstration  work.  Mr.  V.  S.  Culver, 
who  had  charge  of  the  farm  demon- 
stration work  in  Merrick  county  last 
vear,  told  of  the  work  theie  and  of 
the  plans  for  the  future.  Concrete 
examples  were  given  of  the  beneflt  of 
the  work,  and  a  member  of  the  ex- 
tension department  outlined  the  con- 
stitution which  was  adopted  by  the 
various  counties  organizing  the  work 
for  the  coming  year. 

It  was  emphasized  at  the  conference 
that  this  farm  demonstrator  was  not 
an  agricultural  adviser,  but  was  a 
co-operator  with  the  farmers.  It  was 
not  his  business  to  go  into  a  com- 
munity to  tell  the  farmers  what  to 
do,  but  to  work  with  them  in  deter- 
mining the  best  practice's  for  that 
community.  He  should  have  a  tech- 
nical education  to  enable  him  tc 
interpret  results,  should  not  be  afraid 
of  work,  and  should  be  ready  to  help 
in  every  way  possible.  The  main  pur- 
pose is  that  he  should,  by  co-operative 
tests  with  the  farmers  on  their  own 
farms  under  actual  farm  conditions, 
determine  what  practices  are  best 
adapted  and  what  agricultural  prac- 
tices should  be  followed  in  this  county 


RURAL  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE 

The  rural  schools  conference  an- 
nounced for  Thursday  evening  at  the 
University  Temple  was  crowded  out 
of  that  place  by  a  musical  recital  and 
shunted  to  a  small  room  away  up  on 
the  third  floor  of  University  hall.  In 
spite  of  the  obscurity  of  this  meeting 
place  a  hundred  people  and  more 
found  their  way  thither.  Mr.  W.  H 
Campbell  of  Clarks,  Neb.,  who  issued 
the  call  for  the  conference,  was  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr. 
T.  F.  Sturgis  of  Omaha,  secretary. 

Chairman  Campbell  started  the  dis- 
cussion by  saying  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  have  the  grades  above  the 
ninth  taught  in  rural  schools  because 
there  was  a  state  law  against  it.  That 
makes  it  necessary  for  farmers  to 
either  deny  higher  education  to  their 
children  or  to  send  them  away  from 
home  at  a  tender  age.  Several  farm- 
ers present  declared  they  had  been 
unable  to  get  instruction  for  their 
children  in  country  schools  beyond 
the  eighth  grade.  Superintendent 
Gardner  of  Lancaster  county  and 
State  Superintendent  Delzell  said 
there  was  no  state  law  against  teach- 
ing the  upper  grades  in  rural  schools 
and  that  it  was  now  being  done 'in 
many  instances  where  the  patrons 
agreed  to  it.  Two  or  three  farmers 
testified  that  grades  above  the  eighth 
were  being  taught  in  their  home  dis- 
tricts. This  precipitated  a  debate  as 
to  the  law  in  the  case. 

While  the  law  was  being  looked  up 
Mr.  E.  Von  Forell  of  Scotts  Bluff 
county  gained  the  floor  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  discussion  of 
whether  or  not  the  grades  above  the 
eighth  might  be  taught  in  rural 
schools  was  unimportant,  for  a  school 
with  eighth  grades  was  enough  for 
one  teacher  and  whatever  was  added 
at  the  top  must  be  substracted  fron 
the  bottom.  To  require  a  teacher  to 
teach  high  school  subjects  would 
cause  her  to  neglect  the  younger 
pupils.  Be  believed  the  solution  of 
instruction  in  the  higher  grades  for 
country  boys  and  girls  was  to  consol- 
idate the  schools  so  that  two  or  more 
teachers  might  be  employed. 

Superintendent  Delzell  insisted 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to 
prevent  any  country  scuool  from  hav- 
ing the  grades  above  the  eighth 
taught,  but  he  considered  it  very  un- 
wise to  do  so,  especially  where  there 
were  pupils  enough  in  the  lower 
grades  to  take  all  of  a  teacher's  time. 
It  was  his  idea  that  a  country  school 
could  not  be  a  high  school,  grammar 
school  and  kindergarten  all  with  one 
teacher.  Mr.  Delzell  thought  that  one 
reason  for  poor  country  schools  was 
that  too  many  districts  did  not  vote 
taxes  enough  to  employ  good  teach- 
ers; another,  that  the  distribution  of 
railroad  taxes  is  bad,  giving  a  great 
advantage  to  districts  with  railroads 
and  placing  a  handicap  upon  districts 
without  railroads.  High  school  work 
in  the  country,  he  thought,  could  best 
be  handled  in  rural  high  schools  or 
consolidated  schools  covering  larger 
territory  than  present  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Charles  Grau  of  Bennington  re- 
lated some  experiences  on  the  orga- 


nization of  a  rural  high  school.  They 
tried  to  bring  four  districts  togethw 
for  a  high  school  at  Bennington,  he 
said,  but  landlords  who  had  retired 
to  the  village  refused  to  be  taxed  to 
support  it,  so  the  proposition  fell 
through.  A  farmer  from  York  county 
vigorously  assailed  the  idea  of  con- 
solidation, because  it  would  cost  too 
much.  He  left  the  impression  that 
what  he  was  after  was  some  magical 
process  by  which  each  rural  school 
might  be  a  high  school  without  adding 
anything  to  the  cost.  Said  he,  "Are 
our  taxes  not  high  enough  already?" 
He  was  pacified  only  by  the  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Von  Forell  that  a  con- 
solidated school  was  usually  run  as 
cheaply  as  the  several  schools  it  su- 
perceded. 

In  the  meantime  a  copy  of  the  stat- 
utes had  been  found  and  the  sections 
relating  to  courses  of  study  located. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  law  revealed 
that  the  school  boards  of  any  county 
could  establish  their  own  course  of 
study  with  the  consent  of  the  county 
-uperintendent.  This  would  involve 
getting  a  majority  to  extend  the 
course  of  study  beyond  the  ninth 
grade,  and  then  it  would  have  to  be 
with  the  consent  of  the  county  super- 
'ntendent.  It  was  voted  to  ask  the 
'egislature  to  change  this  part  of  the 
law  so  that  any  school  board  might 
extend  the  course  of  study  to  include 
grades  above  the  ninth  without  se- 
curing the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  school  boards  of  a  county  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent. 

Mr.  Delzell  said  that  under  the  law 
as  it  stands  he  would  rule  that  any 
school  board  might  agree  to  have 
the  upper  grades  taught  if  they  could 
get  a  teacher  to  contract  to  do  it. 
But  he  called  specific  attention  to  the 
fact  tbat  in  order  to  get  credit  for 
work  done  by  pupils  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  teacher  must  have  a 
certificate  of  certain  grade,  for  a 
teacher  with  little  more  than  eighth 
grade  training  herself  could  not  be 
expected  to  teach  high  school  sub- 
ects  efficiently. 

A  permanent  organization  was  ef- 
fected with  Mr.  J.  D.  Ream  of  Broken 
Bow  chairman,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Camp- 
bell secretary.  A  motion  was  carried 
to  provide  for  a  legislative  committee 
of  seven  members,  one  from  each 
congressional  district  in  the  state,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chair,  the  chair- 
man to  be  ex-offlcio  a  member  of  this 
committee.  Apparently  the  one  point 
to  be  settled  by  the  conference  was 
that  of  the  right  to  teach  more  than 
eight  grades  in  rural  schools,  as  at 
present  organized.  With  that  set- 
tled the  conference  adjourned.  L.S.H. 


UOOD  ROADS  MEETING 

The  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Good 
Roads  Association  on  Wednesday  was 
far  from  a  harmonious  affair.  One 
faction  wished  endorsement  for  a  bill 
to  create  a  state  highway  commis- 
sion; the  other,  to  which  the  greater 
number  of  farmers  adhered,  were  in 
favor  of  strengthening  local  control. 
Two  or  three  addresses  were  given 
on  methods  of  road  building,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  was  given 
over  to  a  discussion  of  road  adminis- 
tration and  proposed  legislation  in  that 
direction.  Toward  evening  after  many 
had  left  the  hall  a  bill  was  endorsed 
which  provides  for  a  state  highway 
commission  with  large  powers.  The 
daily  newspapers  referred  to  the 
farmers  and  those  who  opposed  state 
aid  and  a  state  highway  commission 
as  "standpatters,"  while  the  other 
faction  was  referred  to  as  "progres- 
sives." Officers  elected  by  the  asso- 
ciation were:  President,  W.  B.  Ban- 
ning, Union ;  secretary  -  treasurer, 
A. '  W.  Richardson,  Lincoln.  Vice- 
presidents  are:  C.  W.  Meeker,  Im- 
perial; H.  M.  Allison,  Superior;  R.  E. 
Dearborn,  Osceola;  R.  F.  Johnson, 
Neligh;  John  M.  Clark,  Auburn,  and 
W.  G.  Dan,  Hooper.  L.  S.  H. 


THE  CORN  SHOW 

The  combined  corn  and  apple  show 
at  the  Lincoln  city  auditorium  during 
the  week  of  Organized  Agriculture 
was  the  best  ever  seen  in  Nebraska. 
The  part  of  the  show  that  received 
the  most  comment  was  the  enormous 
display  of  apples.  A  description  of 
the  latter  will  be  left  to  our  horticul- 
tural editor,  Mr.  C.  G.  Marshall. 

An  important  part  of  the  corn  show 
was  the  educational  exhibits.  In  a 
glass  case  was  shown  the  compara- 
tive yield  of  potatoes  from  seed  grown 
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Richmond  Talk  No.  6 

When  ball  bearings  were  per- 
fected, successful  power  driven 
road  vehicles  became  possible. 
Ball  bearings  reduce  friction. 
Three-quarter  inch  balls  are  used 
in  the  differential  in  the  RICH- 
MOND rear  axles.    They  are  big. 


1  INt 
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1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 

III  III 

2 

They  are  strong,  and  we  believe 
you  will  agree  that  their  bulk  is 
greater  than  is  used  in  similar  bear- 
ings on  other  cars.  We  invite  the 
inspection  of  the  RICHMOND 
bearings  and  comparison  with 
bearings  on  other  cars.  See  if  yon 
find  other  diffentials  equipped  with 
3-4  inch  ball  bearings. 

Price  $1200,  including  rnohair  top 
and  envelope,  Prest-o-lite,  wind- 
shield, nickel  finish  and  mechanical 
tire  inflator. 

( To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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WESTERN  DISTRIBUTERS 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


Send  me  a  postal  right  now.  I 
want  to  send  you  the  most  re- 
markable World's  Cham- 
lionship  facts  ever  pub- 
lished—show you  how 
to  pet  into  the  prize- 
winning  class,  how  _ 
to  make  more  money 
at  least  expense.  I'll 
quote  you  my  sensa- 
tional   direct  -  from  - 
factory  price  on  the 
6-time  winner— the 

World's1 

Champion 
Belle  City 

— Less  Than  Losers  Cost 

I  want  to  tell  you  how 
Belle  City  won  in  10,000 
hatch-contests  year  after 
year—facts  about  the  win- 
ners, how  they  did  it  and 
how  you 
do  it. 
I'll  give  you 
1,  2   or  3 
months 
home   test,  10 
r  "Vear  guarantee,  freight 
rprepaidoffer  and  my  low 
F  price  proposition.    I'll  send 
I  you  alfthis  information  free 
^if  you  just  write  me  a  postal 
Lnow  for  World's  Champion 

■hatching  facts.— Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

1  Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  149 Racine,  Wls.l 


More  Chicks 


Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
hatched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
cata'og  of  the  1913 
model  automatic 

QUEEN 
Incubator 

28  Points  oi  Superiority 
Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.  The  Queen  is  used  by  successful  poultry 
raisers  everywhere.  My  book  tells  you  all  about 
it  Your  copy  is  free.  Send  for  it  now,  today. 
P.  ML  WICKSTRUM,  Incubator  Man 
Box  29 ,       Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Get  this  for  your  kitchen 
garden.   For  16c  postpaid.   Worth  35c. 

Sure  to  please.  1  package  each  : 
Cabbage         Carrot  Cucumber 
Lettuce  Onion  Radish 

Above  collection  and  six  big  pack-  O  C» 

ages  of  choice  flower  seeds    6wt 

12  packages  In  all. 
or  send  30c  and  we  acid  the  wonderful  New 
Earliest  Bed  Ridlns  Hood  Tomato— alone  sella 
at  15c.   C:italos  and  Premium  List  FREE. 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co,  1 29  So. 8th  St.,  Lacrosse  Wis 


OQD  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
jjs?  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
~  fill.  Buy  and  test.    Return  if 
not  0.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
SHUMWAY,     Rockford,  Illinois 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've  been  Belling 
"Seeds  and  Plants  that  Grow."   I've  been 
selling  them  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices 
—no  agents' commissions  attached.  My  catalog  i 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 

Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book  \ 

is  now  ready.    Send  for  it.    It's  the  result  of  27  years' 
experience.    Lists  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  farm,  garden  and  I 
flower  Heeds.    Quotes  lowest  prices,  no  agents'  commission  to  pay. 

.few  of  the  many  bargains.  Apples  80  each  ;  Cherry  l-foeaah; 
each;  Catalpa  Speolosa  seedlings  8*12  inob  $1.76  per  1000. 
C  DP  P  I  A  I  r><*  pbt.  Mixed  Colors  Petunias;  10c  pkt. 
vrLUINls  Ex.  Fine  Mixed  Pansiest  lOr  pkt.  tllaot  I 
lfls>  fl## or  Single  Pinks  t  oe  pkt.  Finest  Mixed 
■  V  V  UIICI   Popples.  80e  worth  for  10c,  postpaid. 

Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard.  I  pay  freight  on 
$10. 00  tree  orders.  Seod  for  catalog,  tee  my  prices.  A  postal  LringeiL 
GermanNurserlcsA  Seed  House,  Box  145  Beatrice,  Neb.  I 


Double  Hog  Profits 


SEEDS 


We  pay  postage  and  guaranty 
the  quality.  Just  send  your  name 
today  for  our  money  saving  Cat- 
alogue of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower   Seeds,   Trees,  Bulbs, 


n mjr  mm  m  mm  Plants  and  Poultry  Supplies 
D  W     111  AIL  Dependable"  grad 


best  obtainable.  SPECIALLY 
SELECTED  DRY 


FREE  CATALOG 

'     **•**    **  "  '  ~  -     V  "   WRITE  TODAY. 

COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERY  CO. 
1531  Champa  Street.  DENVER.  COLORADO. 

SEE  116  Best  Grown.  10  Varieties,  Burbank'g  Floral 
"til*  Gems.  10  sorts  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  and5 
mmUMUM  Fairy  Roses  (seeds)  all  for  10c.  bpackets 
vegetable  seeds  10c.  Catalog  and  pkt.  Giant 
Panslea  free.   A.  C.  Anderson.  Box  3fi  Columbus.  Neb. 


Save  one-half  of  your  corn  by 
feeding- beets  to  your  hogs  and 
double  yourprolits.    These  beets 
grow  40  to  80  tons  per  acre.  Illus- 
tration shows  one  beet,  weight  28 
lbs.    Plant  10  lbs.  to  acre.  Healthy 
feed  for  milch  co ws.extra  rich  in  sugar. 
Write  for  Free  Book  that  also  tells  about 
our  exceptionally  Hue  New  Sballu,  Mllo  Maize 
and  Kaffir  corn. 
All  seeds  at  remarkably  low  prices  this  season. 
But  they  may  go  up— order  NOW. 

CRISW0U)  SEED  CO..  153  Sooth  10th  St..  Lincoln.  Nek 


NURSERY  SNAPS 

60  Concord  Grapes, 91 
10  Budded  Cherry*. $1 

Hardy,  vigorous  stock  is 
guaranteed.  We  quote  all 
nursery  goods  at  rl  gh  t 
prices — our  reputation  1  a 
based  on  shipping  only 
thrifty  stock.  Send  for  25c 
Due  Bllland  Catalog .  Free 

Falrbury  Nurseries 

Box  P         Faibburt,  Neb. 


Professor 
Hansen's 

New  Hybrid  Plums 

Large  size,  exquisitely  sweet,  great  keeping  qualities, 
adapted  to  any  climaie  whether  much  or  little  rainfall,  im- 
mune alike  to  the  blizzard's  bite  or  the  summer's  scorch 
— these  are  the  characteristics  of  Prof.  Hansen's  plums. 
Ripening  commences)  July  20lh,  and  ends  late  in  August. 
Prof.  Hansen  of  Brookings,  S.  D.,  is  a  wiztrl  in  horticulture. 
The  world  owes  much  to  his  d  scoveries  in  regard  to  alfalfa, 
etc,  but  in  producing  tropical  plums  by  utilizing  the  hardiness 
of  the  common  wild  sand  cherry  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  South 
Dakota  and  uniting  this  hardiness  with  the  size  beauty  and 
flavor  of  tropical  plums,  he  outdid  Nature  herself. 


Write  now  for  the  great  Gurney  need  catalog  for  1913 
  118  pages   

Garney  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 


Box  107 


Y\NKT0N,  SOUTH  DAKOTA        <WN"E 'HANSEN 


BIG  MONEY  IN 
AND  HOW  TO  GROW 

Tou  can  make  big  O-A-T-S  money  on  your  farm  if  vou  plant 
the  right  seed.  Seed  Is  everything.yet  the  smallest  expense 
of  farming.  Last  year  those  who  planted  our  O-A-'i  -S  got 
great  crops—  Nymeyer.  Oak  rUrbor.  Wash..  95  bushels  to 
»ere;Cling.  Almoa.  Colo..  141)4  bushels  to  acreilargest  yield 
•ver  recorded):  Richards.  Dalton.  Mich..  82K  bushels; 
Barnes,  St.  Anthony.  Idaho.  II9;<  bushels— 'f  tun  "more  than 
double,  sometimes  trip  e  their  own  common  oats  produced 
from  same  land.  Our  Fre.  Book  gives  details— just  packed 
with  useful  Informa- 


tion. 


This  Seed  O-A-T-S  Germinates  Nearly  100% 

-Every  seed  sprouting,  rigorous,  hardy,  full  of  life-with  large  kernel,  and  thin  hulls-noi 
weaklings    that  j. eld  only  half  crops  at  threshing  time.   Our  famous  Swedish  Re  . «  " « ,L  <£2 
O-A-T-S  are  grown  on  Galloway  Bros.  lWO-acre  Canadian  Farm  from  2    8  d 

virgin  soil.  These  oats  weigh  48  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Think  of  that' 
Plant  these  O-A-T-S  this  Spring  and  get  this  big  O-A-T  S  money  in  1913. 


FREE  Book  and  Samples 

Our  wonderful  book  "BIG  MONET  IN  OATS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW 
THEM"  tells  all  about  these  Seed  O-A-T-S.  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and 
pocket  the  big  O-A-T-S  money.   You  can  haveit  FREE.  ForlOcents 
to  cover  packing  and  mailing,  we  send  a  large  FREE  packet  of  our 
Big  Money  Seed  O-A-T-S.    For  25  cents  a  triple  size  packet.    For  50 
cents  packet  three  times  25  cent  size.    The  empty  packets  will  be 
accepted  as  cash. to  apnlv  on  vour  future  orders    Write  us  at  once 
GALLOWA  Y  BRO&.-ROWMAN  CO. 

Seed  Oat  Specialists,  Box  402  A,  Waterloo,  lows 


FARM  SEEDS 


Speltz.  Barley.  Cane,  Seed  Corn,  Dwarf  Ewer 
Rape,  Clover  Seed,  Potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  Held 
trass  and  garden  seeds.  Large  illustrated  catalog; 
ofgreat  value  to  farmers  free.  Mention  tbls  paper 
Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Depe  41  Oes  Moines,  Iowa. 


THE  STAND  OF  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Farmers  so 
frequently  fail  to  secure  the  desired 
stand  of  corn  that  it  is  of  interest 
to  know  just  how  variation  in  stand 
affects  the  yield.  It  has  been  the  gen- 
eral experience  of  farmers  that  what 
constitutes  the  ideal  stand  of  corn 
for  any  one  season  in  a  given  local- 
ity will  depend  largely  upon  the 
weather  conditions  prevailing  during 
that  particular  season. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
the  weather  conditions,  we  cannot 
adjust  the  rate  planting  to  meet  in- 
dividual seasonal  variations.  We 
must  plant  that  rate  which  proves 
best  in  the  majority  of  years;  conse- 
quently, based  upon  the  general  ex- 
perience of  corn  growers  and  experi- 
mental tests  certain  rates  have  been 
adopted  as  standards  over  rather 
large  corn  producing  areas. 

For  eastern  Nebraska,  three  pla;ws 
per  hill,  with  hills  three  feet  eight 
inches  apart,  in  the  case  of  checked 
corn,  or  at  the  same  rate  for  drilled 
corn,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  stand- 
ard. For  western  Nebraska  this  is 
ordinal  ily  too  thick,  because  of  the 
average  lower  rate  of  rainfall,  and 
about  two  plants  per  hill  in  gens-al 
is  most  desirable. 

Rate  of  Planting 

The  causes  of  variation  from  the 
desired  stand  are  familiar  to  all — the 
seed  is  not  all  sound,  cutworms  or 
wireworms  interfere,  squirrels  help 
themselves,  the  planter  may  not  have 
been  set  quite  right,  or  the  seed  may 
be  injured  after  planting  by  weather 
and  soil  conditions. 

During  eight  years  Hogue's  Yellow- 
Dent  corn,  which  is  a  rather  large, 
late,  free-stooling  variety,  has  been 
planted  on  the  experiment  station 
farm  at  the  three  rates  of  1,  3  and  5 
kernels  per  hill.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  from  each  rate  for  all  these 
years  has  been  46  bushels  for  1  stalk 
per  hill,  69  bushels  for  3  stalks  per 
hill,  and  64  .  bushels  for  5  stalks  per 
hill.  This  shows  that  1  plant  per  hill 
yielded  just  two-thirds  as  much  as  3 
plants  per.  hill;  5  per  hill  was  too 
thick,  yielding  only  about  nine-tenths 
as  much  as  3  per  hill.  During  the  first 
six  of  these  years  the  corn  was  also 
planted  2  and  4  plants  per  hill  with 
a  six-year  average  as  follows: 

Yield  per 
Plants                                 acre  in 
per  hill  bushels 
1    48 


tand.  Three-fourths  of  a  stand  yields 
practically  as  much  as  a  full  stand. 

These  figures  all  go  to  show  that 
there  may  be  quite  a  range  in  the 
c-.tand  of  corn  if  it  is  well  distributed 
in  the  field  without  materially  affect- 
ing the  yield  in  the  average  year. 
Where  the  stand  is  thicker  than  neces- 
sary smaller  ears  result  which  make 
husking  disagreeable.  The  yield  does 
not  decrease  in  the  same  proportion 
as  does  the  stand.  Where  the  stand 
is  thin  individual  plants  have  much 
more  opportunity  to  develop.  This 
greater  development  does  not,  how- 
ever, make  up  entirely  for  the  thin 
stand,  and  lower  yields  result. 

To  avoid  this  lower  yield  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  poor  stands.  Somewhat  dif- 
ferent results  from  the  above  might 
be  obtained  with  corn  which  suckers 
less  freely  than  Hogue's  Yellow  Dent. 
The  same  general  principles  would 
hold,  nevertheless.  Under  the  same 
growing  conditions  small  early  va- 
rieties may  be  planted  thicker  than 
large  late  corn. 

It  appears  from  the  above  tests  that 
three  plants  per  hill  is  the  best  rate 
for  the  large  varieties  tinder  average 
conditions  in  eastern  Nebraska.  But 
in  localities  where  the  soil  is  decid- 
edly rolling  or  thin  a  thinner  stand 
would  undoubtedly  be  better. 

T.  A.  KIESSELBACH. 

Nebr.  Exp.  Station. 


FILLING  EGG  BASKET  IN  WINTER 

(Continued    from    Page  125) 

To  keep  them  working  most  of  the 
day,  and  give  them  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  grit  and  a  warm  place  to 
sleep,  is  really  of  more  importance 
than  certain  proportions  of  feed. 

Now  do  not  form  the  conclusion 
that  I  consider  corn  and  potatoes  an 
ideal  ration  for  egg  production,  but  I 
do  say  that  it  proved  very  profitable 
as  I  fed  it  during  that  one  winter. 
Fince  that  experience  I  have  found 
that,  no  matttr  how  perfect  a  ration 
I  furnished,  if  the  hens  were  exposed 
to  cold  winds  and  snow  or  were  not 
comfortable  on  the  roost,  the  egg 
supply  ceased. 

MRS.  S.  C.  SAWTELL. 

Stanton  Co. 


Those  first  six  years  were  quite 
well  supplied  with  rainfall,  and  were 
favorable  for  corn.  While  4  and  5 
plants  per  hill  yielded  about  the  same 
as  3  plants,  yet  the  ears  were  much 
smaller,  which  would  make  husking 
more  difficult.  The  yield  from  2 
plants  per  hill  was  somewhat  lower 
indicating  that  for  these  years  it  was 
not  stand  enough. 

In  the  year  1912,  which  was  one 
of  the  very  driest  corn  seasons  at  the 
experiment  station  since  1894,  a  stand 
of  1  plant  per  hill  uniformly  distrib- 
uted, yielded  49  bushels;  3  plants  per 
hill  yielded  38%  bushels  and  5  plants 
per  hill  28  bushels  per  acre.  This 
shows  the  great  danger  of  having 
corn  too  thick  in  dry  years. 

Effect  of  Missing  Stalks. 

During  each  of  four  years,  1904  to 
1907,  a  count  was  made  of  the  plants 
in  each  of  100  rows  of  Hogue's  Yellow 
Dent  corn,  which  had  been  planted 
3  kernels  per  hill.  From  various 
causes  these  rows  differed  from  each 
other  in  the  final  number  of  plants. 
They  may  be  arranged  for  each  year 
in  groups  according  to  the  stand  as 
follows:  90  to  95  per  cent  stand;  85 
to  90  per  cent;  80  to  85  per  cent;  75 
to  80  per  cent;  70  to  75  per  cent;  60 
to  70  per  cent;  all  below  60  per  cent. 
The  average  germination  for  each 
group  as  well  as  the  yield  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Average 

No.  of  per  cent  Yield 

rows.  stand.  per  acre. 

35   92   84%  ou. 

63   87   83  bu. 

117   82   83%  bu. 

60   78   82  bu. 

46   73   78  bu. 

36   69   74%  bu. 

45   43   57  bu. 

In  this  case  it  is  seen  that  a  43  per 
cent  stand  yields  67  per  cent  as  much 
as  a  92  per  cent  stand,  using  3  plants 
per  hill  as  the    ideal    100  per  cent 


Eggs  in  Winter 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Most  of  the 
money  made  by  poultry  raisers  today 
is  in  the  sale  of  eggs,  which  are 
always  in  demand.  I  prefer  the  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  but  there  are 
other  good  breeds.  The  greatest 
number  of  winter  eggs  will  be  secured 
from  April-hatched  pullets,  as  they 
will  begin  laying  in  October.  Old 
hens  and  late-hatched  pullets  will  do 
very  little  laying  until  the  following 
spring,  so  if  you  want  winter  eggs 
get  hatching  started  early. 

Another  essential  point  in  winter 
egg  production  is  early  moulting  of 
fowls.  The  production  of  new  feathers 
in  cold  weather  is  such  a  drain  that 
the  hens  will  not  lay  before  spring. 
The  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  force 
the  moult,  beginning  about  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  August.  This  is 
done  by  yarding  the  hens  and  feeding 
sparingly  for  a  couple  of  weeks  on 
green  food  and  mash,  in  which  is 
mixed  linseed  meal  (one  part  meal  to 
twenty  parts  mash),  and  some  good 
poultry  tonic  or  regulator.  Allow  but 
little  exercise  and  give  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  shade.  This  two  weeks' 
course  is  followed  by  a  large  ration 
of  mash,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  beef  scrap, 
green-cut  bone,  linseed  meal  and 
some  stimulating  poultry  tonic.  The 
moult  will  be  over  in  about  thirty 
days  when  this  plan  is  followed,  and 
the  hens  will  be  ready  for  winter 
laying.  Be  sure  to  separate  the  sexes 
during  moulting.  My  best  results  in 
egg  production  have  been  secured 
from  yarded  fowls. 

The  next  question  is  feed.  Study 
to  feed  egg-producing  rations  and 
feed  at  regular  hours.  Be  careful  not 
to  overfeed,  for  that  will  make  the 
hens  sluggish.  The  morning  feed 
should  consist  of  a  good  warm  mash 
composed  of  cornmeal,  bran,  ground 
meat,  ground  oats  and  oil-cake  meal; 
and  add  to  this  some  good  poultry 
regulator.  The  mash  should  be  fed 
crumbly;  if  sloppy  it  will  have  a  bad 
effect.  Feed  all  the  hens  will  eat  up 
clean,  but  no  more.  Give  green-cut 
bone  three  times  a  week,  but  on  the 
day  this  is  fed  mix  no  meat  with  the 
mash.  Throw  a  few  handfuls  of  grain 
among  the  litter  at  noon.  Cut  alfalfa 
is  fed  daily  with  excellent  results.  At 
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night  give  a  handful  of  corn  for  each 
hen,  to  furnish  heat  for  the  body. 
Provide  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water, 
lor  nothing  is  more  productive  of 
disease  than  dirty  water.  Have 
plenty  of  grit  and  ground  oyster  shells 
where  the  hens  will  have  free  access 
to  same.  The  aim  in  feeding  should 
be  to  obtain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in  spring 
hence  the  importance  of  feeding  green 
stuff  and  meat  scraps  with  the  rations. 

As  to  the  housing,  remember  that 
if  hens  are  not  comfortable  they  will 
not  lay.  Good  buildings  are  econom- 
ical. In  winter  the  interior  of  the 
house  should  be  covered  with  felt 
building  paper  or  tar  paper.  It  is 
well  to  have  an  extra  canvas  curtain 
to  drop  down  in  front  of  the  perches 
in  very  cold  weather.  Paint  the 
perches  once  a  week  with  a  good 
liquid  lice  killer;  this  is  important. 
A  removable  platform  should  be 
placed  under  the  perches  to  catch 
the  droppings,  and  it  should  be 
cleaned  at  least  twice  a  week.  Fresh 
air  and  sunlight  in  the  house  are  a 
necessity.  A  scratching  shed  should 
be  provided  in  which  to  scatter  litter 
for  the  hens  to  exercise  in.  Change 
the  litter  when  it  becomes  foul. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  less 
depends  upon  the  type  of  house,  pro- 
viding it  is  clean  and  comfortable, 
than  upon  the  points  mentioned  above, 
namely:  April-hatched  pullets,  early 
moulting,  comfortable  housing,  egg- 
producing  rations,  exercise,  pure 
water  and  fresh  air.  If  you  will 
follow  my  plan  as  outlined,  mixed 
with  your  own  common  sense  (for  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down 
applying  to  all  cases),  you  will  have 
bushels  of  eggs  to  sell  at  the  time 
when  prices  are  highest. 

CHARLES  L.  ROSE. 

Clay  Co.  ' 


Essentials  for  Eggs 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  order  to 
gel  eggs  in  the  winter  I  have  found 
that  one  must  have,  first,  well  ma- 
tured pullets,  or  hens  under  two  years 
old;  second,  a  good  warm  house;  and 
third,  food  that  contains  the  elements 
required  to  produce  eggs. 

My  hen  house  has  two  rooms.  The 
roosting  room  is  eight  by  twelve  feet 
with  a  large  window  covered  with 
muslin ;  the  other  is  seven  by  four- 
teen feet  and  has  two  windows  which 
can  be  raised  and  lowered.  This  I  use 
for  the  feeding  and  laying  room,  and 
both  face  the  south.  In  front  of  these 
is  a  pen  sixteen  by  twenty  feet  which 
I  keep  free  of  snow  and  bedded  about 
a  fcot  deep  with  clean  wheat  straw, 
and  here  they  scratch  on  days  that 
are  warm  enough  for  them  to  be  out- 
of-doors,  as  I  do  not  like  to  give  my 
hens  free  range  on  the  farm  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  the 
biddies  have  a  breakfast  of  bran  mash 
dampened  with  warm  skimmed  milk, 
then  about  ten  o'clock  I  give  them 
their  dinner,  consisting  of  four  parts 
wheat  and  one  part  oats.  About  four- 
thirty  they  have  a  supper  of  cracked 
corn.  All  of  this  is  fed  in  about 
twenty  inches  of  clean,  bright  straw, 
my  purpose  being  to  make  them 
scratch  for  what  they  get.  This  in- 
duces plenty  of  exercise,  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  from  getting 
too  lat. 

The  straw  is  changed  twice  a  week, 
and  once  a  week  I  give  them  a  forkful 
of  bright  alfalfa  hay.  At  all  times 
they  have  access  to  clean,  warm 
water,  oyster  shell  and  grit,  and  are 
given  all  the  apple  and  potato  par- 
ings, cabbage  leaves,  table  scraps,  etc. 
As  for  meat,  I  kill  jackrabbits  and 
keep  one  hanging  where  they  can 
reach  it  when  they  wish.  With  this 
kind  of  care  and  management  I  have 
been  successful  in  getting  eggs 
throughout  the  winter. 

LEONARD  E.  SADDLER. 

Adams  Co. 


The  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
has  been  breeding  alfalfa  to  develop 
a  hardy  strain  to  stand  the  winters 
of  that  climate  without  killing  out. 
The  work  seems  to  have  been  quite 
successful  and  has  proceeded  so  far 
that  seed  of  the  improved  strain  is 
now  being  distributed  in  small  quan- 
tities to  Colorado  farmers. 


An  Omaha  merchant  has  been 
featuring  Nebraska  grown  apples  and 
reports  that  they  have  been  selling 
better  than  fruit  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  There's  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't,  for  Nebraska  apples  have  as 
fine  a  flavor  as  any  in  the  world. 


By  a  J  ay  hawker 

Again  we  have  fine  weather  to 
report.  Today,  January  17,  is  like  an 
April  day,  but  the  weather  bureau 
says  "colder  tomorrow."  We  have 
had  a  very  little  rain  this  week  and 
a  light  fall  of  snow  went  off,  which 
has  made  a  small  amount  of  mois- 
ture. Grain  prices  hold  about  the 
same,  although  wheat  has  gone  up 
to  80  cents  in  our  local  market.  The 
miller  is  selling  flour  for  $1  per  forty- 
eight-pound  sack  and  charges  $1.05 
per  hundred  for  bran  ai.d  $1.15  for 
shorts.  Corn  is  45  cents,  and  it  may 
hang  at  that  price  for  some  time 
unless  we  have  more  severe  winter 
weather.  So  far,  it  has  been  the  best 
winter  for  stock  feeding  in  ten  years. 
Our  local  hog  buyer  priced  hogs 
weighing  over  200  pounds  today  at 
$6.90;  the  packers  work  hard  to  get 
them  lower,  but  find  it  difficult  with 
reecipts  scarcely  two-thirds  what 
they  were  one  year  ago.  They  would 
like  to  fill  their  cellars  with  meat 
before  putting  up  the  price,  but  it 
seems  hard  to  get  their  little  game 
to  work  this  year.  Had  there  been  a 
normal  crop  of  hogs  we  would  prob- 
ably be  taking  about  $4.50  for  them. 

A  Nebraska  Farmer  reader  who 
lives  in  Colorado  writes  to  me  this 
week  asking  for  prices  On  Kaffir  seed. 
It  would  be  of  no  use  to  plant  Kaffir 
raised  in  eastern  Kansas  in  either 
Colorado,  western  Nebraska  or  west- 
ern Kansas.  I  doubt  if  it  would 
make  any  grain  at  all  there.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Hayes  has  been 
raising  a  white  dwarf  Kaffir  that  is 
well  adapted  to  western  conditions, 
and  I  would  recommend  that  any  of 
the  readers  living  in  the  west  get 
their  seed  there.  A  letter  addressed 
to  them  would  soon  tell  whether  or 
not  seed  was  for  sale.  If  there  is  a 
Kaffir  that  can  be  raised  in  the  west 
I  should  prefer  it  to  milo  both  be- 
cause of  grain  quality,  fodder  quality, 
and  ability  to  stand  the  attacks  of 
chinch  bugs.  While  the  red  Kaffir 
raised  here  is  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  black  hulled  white,  it  still  would 
not  be  early  enough  for  that  section. 
Could  it  grow  during  the  entire  sea- 
son there  would  be  time  enough,  but 
there  are  always  dry  spells  which 
last  long  enough  to  hold  back  the 
plant  so  it  would  not  mature.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  Kaffir  requires 
a  longer  season  than  corn;  when  it 
is  dry  it  stands  still,  starting  again 
when  rain  comes. 

Governor  Hodges  has  recommended 
to  the  legislature  that  a  recording 
tax  be  placed  on  real  estate  mort- 
gages and  the  present  tax  taken  off. 
It  is  practically  certain  to  pass  and 
it  should.  At  present  all  mortgages 
secured  by  home  money  have  to  pay 
tax  on  their  full  value  while  those 
held  by  out-of-state  owners  pay  noth- 
ing. As  a  consequence,  about  all  the 
money  loaned  comes  from  the  east, 
for  men  here  with  money  will  not 
place  it  on  property  where  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  record.  Other  property  is 
valued  all  the  way  from  60  to  80  per 
cent  of  its  real  value,  while  mort- 
gages and  money  go  for  full  value. 
Tax  rates  in  towns  are  often  high; 
in  the  county  seat  it  is  almost  2  per 
cent,  which  takes  one-third  of  the 
total  income  of  a  6  per  cent  mort- 
gage. As  a  result,  home  money  can- 
hot  be  had  for  loans  unless  8  per 
cent  is  paid,  while  outside  money 
comes  in  for  6  per  cent.  The  new 
law  may  not  result  in  cheaper  money 
for  borrowers,  but  it  will  at  least 
place  Kansas  money  on  the  same 
plane  as  money  from  the  east.  We 
will  know  more  about  it  after  seeing 
it  work  for  two  years. 

We  have  on  this  farm  some  pretty 
fair  draft  colts,  and  I  think  I  am  not 
putting  it  too  strong  when  I  say  that 
for  the  last  month  we  have  had  to 
fight  off  at  least  two  buyers  every 
week  who  seem  determined  to  have 
them.  So  far  this  week  there  has 
been  a  horse  buyer  on  the  place 
every  day,  and  they  offer  all  the  way 
from  $200  to  $250  per  head.  We  do 
not  wish  to  sell  them,  for  we  expect 
in  the  future  to  farm  with  imple- 
ments that  cut  a  wider  swath  than 
those  we  have  had  in  the  past.  It 
goes  to  show,  however,  what  kind  of 
horses   the    buyers   are   out  after. 


/Guaranteed 
garden  tools 

Save  time,  lighten 
r  'your  labor,  and  get^ 
bigger  crops  witfu 
the  quality  im- 
p  1  e  m  e  n  t 
'marked 

No.  lol 
Planet  «Ir| 
.  Single  Wheel! 

Hoe,  Cultiva- 
tor, Hake,  and  , 
Plow  is  adapted  to 
almost  every  garden 
Has  leal   guard   [or  d 
work.    Lasting  tteel  /ran 
ID[t  An  liiBtructix-  «4-p»ge 
r  Kit  Illustrated  rntnloRui- 
Write  pont'U  for  it  toiiail. 

k.S  L  ALLEN  &.  CO^ 
Box  1106L  Phila. 
Pa. 


MIDWEST 
RASPBERRIES 


FREE 


Wc  give  FREE,  with  every  $1 
purchase,  a  Midwest  Raspberry- 
prolific,  fineflavoied.    Some  specials: 
Home  Vineyard.  $4.27  worth  lor  $3:  Home 
Garden,  $10  64  lor  $8  50.  Home  Orchard, 
$6    lor  $5.75;  Ornamental.   $2.65  lor  $2. 
Express  Prepaid.  Ask  lor  Free  Catalog. 

PERU  NURSERY,  Box  304   Peru,  Neb. 


EARLY  seecorn 

Dakota  Grown  and  the  best  kinds  known 
for  the  Northern  territory.  Write  for 
our  free  Corn  Book.  Five  samples  five 
earliest  kinds,  10c  postpaid. 

L.  N.  CRILL  SEED  CO. 

ELK  POINT.  S.  D. 


$8,000.00  DOWN 
A  BARGAIN 


800  acres  of  excellent  soil,  close  to  a  good 
town.  Land  Improved,  pastures  fenced  and 
all  ready  for  business.  This  season'i  crop — 
110  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  corn,  hogs,  cattle 
and  machinery — can  go  with  it.  Write  for 
particulars  If  you  have  the  money.  No  trades. 
rT.  T,.  MoKELVTE.  R.  1,  FAIRFIELD.  NEB. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock 
and  Seeds 

Best  qualities  and  varieties  of  seeds, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits 
and  evergreens.  Bargains  in  strawberry  and 
other  plants,  via  Parrels  Post.  Prices  less 
than  %  of  agents  prices.  Free  catalog  and 
coupon. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES 
Box  505,  North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Nebraska. 


CLOVER 


C  II  li  A  I* 
Now  I*  The. 
Time  to  Buy 

Prices  sure  to 
rise.  Save 
  money  by  buy- 
in?  before  advance.  Get  our  special  low  prices  and 
free  samples  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaned 
Tested  Clover  and  Tlmo  hy  Seed.  Also  alfalfa,  alsike, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  1913  catalog  flroe 
quoting  all  field  seeds.  Save  money  by  writing 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,     Box  106       CLARINDA,  IOWA 


CUICCT     Seed,  large  biennial  cultivated  vari- 
eties,  white &yellow     Prices  & circu- 
Cl  flVFR  lar  how  to  grow  it  on  request.  EDW. 
*  *•"  E.  BARTON.  Box  32,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


There  are  plenty  of  lighter  horses 
for  sale — the  kind  we  all  used  to 
farm  with  a  few  years  ago — but  they 
are  slow  sale  compared  with  those 
having  weight.  We  have  often  heard 
people  say  that  a  light  horse  could 
work  a  heavy  one  off  his  feet,  but 
give  such  a  man  his  choice  of  a  farm 
team  and  he  will  take  the  heavy  ones 
every  time.  When  we  bought  the 
mares  that  are  the  mothers  of  these 
colts,  paying  something  above  $100 
for  them,  many  told  us  we  had  paid 
too  much  and  that  such  horses  were 
ioo  valuable  for  a  farmer  to  have.  I 
have  an  idea,  though,  that  a  farmer  is 
as  much  entitled  to  good  horses  as 
anyone,  and  that  he  can  come  as 
near  making  a  profit  out  of  them 
as  the  city  or  town  man. 


Mr.  Jacob  Peck,  living  near  Shubert 
in  Richardson  county,  husked  8,000 
bushels  of  corn  from  140  acres,  a 
yield  of  almost  sixty  bushels  per 
acre — pretty  good  for  that  corner  of 
the  state  in  1912. 


BOOK  FREr^^S 


Every  farmer  and  his  wife  should 
read  this  valuable  illustrated  book 
and  learn  the  many  uses  and 
economies  offered  by  the  best 
and  cheapest  disinfectant — 

FOMMDeffypE 

*  TFfte  Farmer's  Triend 

It  positively  destroys  disease  germs 
in  the  household,  drains,  stables, 
kennels,  chicken  houses,  etc.  It 
kills  flies,  rids  seed  grains  of  smuts. 
Endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Dep't  Agri- 
culture. One  pound  bottles  of 
Perth  Amboy  "Formaldehyde," 
35  cents  at  dealers.  Write  today  for 
this  free  pamphlet — you  need  it. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  William  Street      -      New  York 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 

— -  ■    —  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
successful  strawberry  grow- 
nH  BUlf  er-  "  Sives  the  famous  Kel- 

li  B_t?   logg  sure-crop  method  and 

tH|  Hr     explains  just  how  Pedigree 

t&r        ~  Plants  are  grown  on  the 
^Hj     WK       <J  great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
'  P  tt^BaaeTtlflnn  m  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
1  IYLE  ^^»*^  PUUlX  Idaho.   Any  man,  woman, 
^ ~ ~ boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.   It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Go.  Box  235,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Onion  IF*  Seed 


85c  p 


and  up 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new  crop  onion 

seed;  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free*  All  kinds  of  garden  seeds 
at  wholesale  prices  and  freight  -~epaid. 
Henry  Field  Se^d  Co.,    Box  13  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


Market  gardeners  and  large  planters 
everywhere  piace  absolute  confidence 
in  Ferry's  seeds.    Professionals  make 
their  profits  by  knowing  where  to  put 
their  trust.  Ferry's  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  have  averaged  best  lor  half  a  century. 
They  are  pure  and  they  are  vital.  For 
sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

seed! 


LIM&SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  r  ^A"Proiraa 


I  ive  Fruil-Orower* 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carboodale,  Pa. 


ALFALFA 

THE  BIG  SCASH  MONEYS  CROP  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  IT 

,  Don't  think  you  can't  prow  Alfalfa.  You  can.  Anywhere,  aDy  climate  in  the  U.  S.  grows  Alfalfa 
)f  properly  put  in  and  inoculated  right  by  the  famous  Nobbe-Hiltner  Process.  That's  the  secret 
you  need  to  know  to  get  the  big  money.    Crops  860  to  $'90  an  acre.   We  tell  you  about  it  in  our 


NEW  ALFALFA  BOOK  READY 

It  la  jammed  from  covei  to  cover  with  all  the  facts 
about  Alfalfa.  Tells -why  you  have  failed,  bow  to  suc- 
ceed. It  gives  you  the  secrets  of  Alfalfa  Inoculation 
which  make  every  thin  er  plain  to  you  about  Alfalfa  grow- 
ing. H«>w  dowedoit*  By  '*Nitragin,,Bacteria,thefamous 
Nobbe-Hiltner  Process,  which  has  been  tried  and  proved 
and  Is  a  positive  success.  Many  people  who  made  fail- 
ures for  years,  testify  in  this  book  of  wonderful  results 
and  success  by  usinR*Nitragln"Bacteria.  The  book  cost 


a  great  deal  to  prodnce  and  its  Information  Is  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you.   Can 't  get  it  too  q  ,iick ! 

JUST  SEND  tO  CENTS  TODAY 

to  cover  cost  of  handling  and  mailing  and  get  your  copy 
by  return  mail.  Why  not  stare  a  soil  enriching  com* 
pin  I  en  on  your  farm?  We'll  help  you— tell  you  now  to 
meet  your  soil  conditions.  Get  our  boob  now.  Thd 
supply  this  year  is  limited  and  the  demand  something 
enormous.  Hake  sure  of  your  copy.  Send  now— a  dimo 
or  stamps  will  do.   Get  ported  now  tor  spring  planting 


Write  GALLOWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO.,  Waterloo,  Iowa.,  Box  404  4 
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under  a  straw  mulch  and  from  seed 
grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
itraw-mulch  se«d  produced  much  the 
larger  yield.  Another  exhibit  showed 
the  effect  on  the  yield  of  Turkey  Red 
winter  wheat  of  selecting  high- 
yielding  strains  and  breeding  them 
pure. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
has  been  studying  the  loss  of  water 
through  plants.  Here  was  a  case  with 
glass  bottles  showing  the  amount  of 
water  evaporated  from  a  corn  plant 
on  a  summer  day,  each  bottle  con- 
taining the  amount  of  water  lost  dur- 
ing a  certain  hour  of  the  day.  The 
bottles  for  the  hours  just  after  noon 
were  the  fullest,  indicating  that  that 
is  the  lime  of  day  when  the  greatest 
transpiration  occurs. 

A  center  of  interest  was  the  high- 
yielding  ear  contest.  These  ears  were 
entered  last  year  in  a  contest  to  see 
who  could  select  the  ear  of  corn  that 
would  give  the  highest  yield  when 
planted. '  A  part  of  each  ear  was 
planted  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  in  1912,  and  a  careful  record 
kept  of  the  yields.  At  the  show  the 
remnant  of  each  original  ear  was 
shown  in  connection  with  the  product 
of  100  plants  grown  from  that  ear. 
This  afforded  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  compare  the  type  of  each  ear  with 
its  yielding  capacity. 

There  was  no  noticeable  relation 
in  this  respect.  The  highest  yield 
from  any  ear  was  at  the  rate  of  57.6 
bushels  per  acre;  that  ear  was  of 
fair  "show"  type.  The  best  "show" 
ear  in  the  lot,  however,  ran  down  to 
41.9  bushels  per  acre,  while  several 
very  poor  ears  from  the  score-card 
standpoint  went  above  fifty  bushels. 
This  exhibit  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  repudiate  the  whole  "pretty  ear" 
section  of  the  show,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  a  mere  fanciers'  contest. 

Below  are  the  awards  in  the  pretty 
ear  and  small  grain  classes  down  to 
third  place  in  each  case: 

Grand  champion  ten  ear  exhibit — 
Orin  J.  Lathrop,  Nebraska  City. 

Sweepstakes,  ten'  ears  yellow — 
Charles  Grau,  Bennington. 

Champion  single  ear — Maurice  J. 
Monnich,  Hooper. 

Ten  ears  yellow,  honorary  class: 
l_Charles  Grau,  $10;  2 — Lee  Smith 
&  Sons,  DeSoto,  $6;  3— R.  F.  Roggen- 
bach,  Wisner,  $4. 

Ten/  ears  white,  honorary  class: 
1—  Orin  J.  Lathrop,  $10;  2— Ray 
Beaver,  Auburn,  $6;  3— Lee  Smith 
&  Sons,  $4. 

Ten   ears   yellow,   amateur  class: 

1—  H.  A.  Stanley,  Ft.  Calhoun,  $10; 

2 —  John  Monnich,  Hooper,  $7;  3 — 
Frank  J.  Rist,  Humboldt,  $5. 

Ten  ears  white,  amateur  class: 
1— C.  J.  Bruch,  Auburn,  $10;  2— 
William  Kempke,  Avoca,  $7;  3 — 
Pospisil  Brothers,  Prague,  $5. 

Ten  ears  other  than  yellow  or 
white:  1 — Pospisil  Brothers,  $10;  2  — 
Frank  Eis,  Humboldt,  $3;  C.  J. 
Brush,  $2. 

Single  ear:  1 — Maurice  J.  Mon- 
nich, $5;   2—0.  L.  Porr,  Humboldt; 

3—  V.  J.  Jacobson,  Weston,  $2. 

Ten  ears,  western  section:  1 — 
William  Stelk,  Grand  Island,  $8;  2— 
W.  M.  Haist,  Hershey,  $6;  3— W.  O. 
Tucker,  Holbrook,  $4. 

Single  ear,  western  section:  1 — - 
Arthur  Santer,  Scotia,  $5;  2 — Earl 
L.  Wilcox,  McCook,  $3;  3— Gerald 
Wilcox.  McCook,  $2. 

Peck  of  wheat:  1 — G.  W.  Deming, 
Fairmont,  $4 ;  2 — R.  F.  Roggenbach, 
$3;  3— L.  K.  Schoenleber,  Bethany,  $2. 

Peck  of  oats:  1 — Lewis  Jesperson, 
Ashland.  $4;  2 — Robert  Muse,  Auburn, 
$3;  3— Frank  J.  Rist,  $2. 

Five-acre  hard  winter  wheat  con- 
test: 1 — Alex  Buschow,  Blue  Hill, 
$15  and  trophy;  2— George  H.  White, 
Vesta,  $10;  3 — Anderson  Brothers, 
Wayne,  $5. 

Nebraska  Farmer  Contest 

Bushel  exhibits  in  the  acre-yield 
contest  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  oc- 
cupied a  large  section  of  the  floor 
space  of  the  corn  show.  Fifty-five 
bushels  of  corn  were  sent  in  by  con- 
testants— far  more  than  had  ever 
been  submitted  in  any  previous  acre- 
yield  contest  put  on  by  the  corn  im- 
provers' association.  Below  are  the 
names  of  the  winners  in  this  contest 
in  the  eastern  and  western  sections 
of  the  state,  together  with  the  address, 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  the 
amount  of  premium  money  won  in 
each  case: 

Eastern  Section: 

First — F.  E.  Mclntyre,  Santee,  109 
bushels;  premium,  $60. 


Second — Elton  Stone,  Lyons.  106 
bushels;  premium,  $30. 

Third — Harry  Eggers,  Hooper,  98 
bushels;    premium,  $15. 

Fourth — August  Bugenhagen,  Wausa, 
93  bushels;  premium,  $10. 

Fifth — Joseph  R.  Drapela,  Clark- 
son,  91  bushels;  premium,  $10. 

Western  Section: 

First — Howard  McConnell.  Hershey, 
102  bushels;  premium,  $60. 

Second  —  Gerald  Wilcox,  McCook, 
100%  bushels;  premium,  $30. 

Third— W.  M.  Haist,  Hershey,  98 
bushels;   premium,  $15. 

Fourth — Stacy  McMichael,  Wellfleet, 
84y2  bushels;  premium,  $10. 

Fifth— S.  Jacobson,  Lynch,  79% 
bushels;  premium,  $10. 

Every  person  who  entered  this  con- 
test and  carried  it  through  to  the 
finish  deserves  public  recognition. 
For  that  reason  we  are  publishing  the 
complete  list  of  contestants  that 
certified  their  yields  and  sent  a 
bushel  of  corn  for  exhibition  at  the 
show.     This  list  follows: 

Eastern  Section:  F.  E.  Mclntyre, 
Santee;  Elton  Stone,  Lyons;  Harry 
Eggers,  Hooper;  August  Bugenhagen, 
Wausa;  Joseph  A.  Drapela,  Clarkson; 
Charles  G.  Roggenbach,  Wisner;  Hugh 
S.  Lonergan,  Florence;  Dallas  John- 
son, University  Place;  Glen  Wilson, 
Blair;  Glen  Bell,  Hardy;  C.  V.  Doug- 
las, Tecumseh;  S.  H.  Raymond,  Nor- 
folk; Chester  H.  Grau,  Washington; 
J.  G.  Grau,  Washington ;  Anderson 
Brothers,  Wayne;  Slawson  Veeder, 
Waverly;  Darius  Raasch,  Norfolk; 
Fred  Haschke,  Humphrey ;  Treharn 
L.  D.  Jones,  Laurel;  Ivan  Rodaway, 
Unadilla;  J.  H.  Stich,  Dorchester; 
John  B.  Seidl,  Steinauer;  John  Nutz, 
Bethany;  Alfred  J.  Miller.  Surprise; 
Melvin  Johnson,  Wausa;  Albert  Mil- 
ler, Table  Rock;  C.  M.  Knutson, 
Hampton;  Byron  Lane,  Steinauer; 
Ufe  Edzards,  Bruning;  Martin  Stod- 
dard, Rising  City;  Elof  H.  Larson, 
Osceola;  C.  M.  Hulburt,  Fairbury; 
Claude  Woods,  Steel  City. 

Western  Section:  Howard  McCon- 
nell, Hershey;  Gerald  Wilcox,  Mc- 
Cook; W.  M.  Haist,  Hershey;  Stacy 
McMichael,  Wellfleet;  S.  Jacobson, 
Lynch;  H.  W.  Lambrecht,  Inavale; 
Clarence  Jacobson,  Lynch;  Joseph 
Ballweg,  Spalding;  Meyer  Brandvig, 
Spencer;  Herman  Stein,  Meek;  Elmer 
E.  Wolfe,  O'Neill;  Melvin  N.  Berg- 
man, Bertrand;  Joseph  E.  Seberger, 
Lexington;  C.  K.  Savage,  Spalding; 
L.  A.  White,  Red  Cloud;  Randal  O. 
White,  Red  Cloud;  C.  J.  White,  Red 
Cloud;  George  Seberger,  Lexington; 
Joseph  Moon,  Stuart;  Dale  Evans, 
Bertrand;  John  Frazier,  Roseland; 
William  Grinder,  St.  Paul.  L.S.H. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  DOINGS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Carroll 
people  held  a  farmers'  institute  Jan- 
uary 15  and  16.  I  was  unable  to  attend 
for  more  than  one  day,  but  we  had  a 
fine  horse  show,  and  every  judge  who 
comes  here  claims  that  we  have  the 
best  lot  of  draft  horses  he  has  ever 
seen.  Some  of  the  mares  weighed 
from  2,100  to  2,200  pounds.  Nearly 
all  were  Percherons,  but  there  were 
just  a  few  Belgians.  The  weather 
was  fine  both  days. 

This  country  is  coining  to  the 
front,  land  selling  at  from  $100  to 
$150  per  acre.  Forty  acres  lying 
within  half  a  mile  of  Carroll  and  with 
only  a  fence  on  the  land  brought  $150 
per  acre.  Another  piece  of  135  acres 
went  at  $120.  This  had  been  planted 
to  corn,  and  the  railroad  passes  along 
one  side  of  the  farm,  but  here,  too,  a 
fence  formed  the  only  improvement. 

EZEKIEL  MORGAN. 

Wayne  Co. 


LEGISLATIVE  GOSSI1' 

For    the   week   ending   January  25; 

Twelve  legislative  days  have  gone  by 
and  most  of  the  time  has  been  devoted  to 
the  introduction  of  bills,  almost  600  of 
which  are  now  in  hand  and  ready  for  con- 
sideration. The  senate  has  shown  more 
dispatch  in  handling  its  business  and  has' 
put  through  several  bills  and  sent  them  to 
the  house.  It  is  always  more  speedy  in 
handling  legislation,  its  membership  being 
smaller.  Its  members  quicker,  and  the  time 
required  for  roll  call  le;s.  The  house  has 
not  even  discussed  a  bill  outside  of  the 
standing  committee,  although  its  grist  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  senate.  In  pan 
the  house  is  not  to  blame  for  this  delay. 
Its  bills  were  not  returned  from  the 
printer  consecutively.  Hence  when  stand- 
ng  committees  wanted  to  report  bills  with 
•■uggested  amendment's  the  members  could 
lot  learn  the  import  of  these  changes  and 
refused    to    accept    the  reports. 


All  that  was  left  was  to  hold  forenoon 
essions  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
to  adjourn  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
Organized  Agriculture  In  the  afternoon. 
During  the  coming  week  conditions  will 
ssume  a  radically  different  aspect.  Legis- 
lators are  spoiling  for  work.  Committees 
will    report   scores   of   bills.     Printed  bills 


will  be  ready  for  everyone  and  it  will  hot 
be  surprising  if  each  house  sends  a  score 
of  measures  over  for  the  consideration  of 
the  other  house.  It  is  too  early  for  bills 
to  go  to  the  governor  this  week,  except  the 
legislative  expense  measures,  for  each  house 
will  spend  most  of  its  time  on  its  own 
bills  for  two  weeks  or  more  before  the 
standing  committees  report  vout  the  bills 
that   come   from   the  other  house. 


Legislation  is  a  cumbersome  process  up 
to  the  last  ten  days  of  each  session.  Bills 
are  introduced,  read  twice  on  different  days, 
referred  to  a  standing  committee,  held 
there  until'  convenient  to  have  them  con- 
sidered, reported  out  with  some  kind  of 
i  t  commendation,  and  placed  on  tne  gen- 
eral file.  Here  all  bills  take  their  course 
n  ol  der  of 'presentation.  They  are  debated 
by  the  house  or  senate,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  changed  to 
suit,  and  if  agreeable  are  recommended 
'or  passage.  They  are  then  written  out 
in  long  hand  and  come  back  for  passage. 
They  again  take  their  place  on  a  list  and 
are  voted  upon  in  turn,  the  vote  being  by 
roll  call,  which  in  the  lower  house  i~ 
rather  slow.  After  passing  the  house  in 
which  they  originated  each  bill  must  go 
ihrough  the  same  process  in  the  other 
house,  and  that  one  house  has  acted  favor- 
ably does  not  count  for  much.  Late  in  the 
session  both  houses  work  under  high  pres- 
sure and  what  is  recommended  by  the  one 
house  is  taken  at  more  than  face  value 
by  the  other.  Most  careless  legislation  is 
enacted  in  these  last  days  of  the  session. 


The  past  week  has  been  featured  hut 
little.  Both  the  senate  and  house  decided 
on  another  innovation  by  refusing  to  send 
oig  standing  committees  over  the  state  to 
look  at  institutions  and  guess  as  to  their 
needs.  Each  will  send  a  select  committee 
to  all  state  institutions  and  these  will  be 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  heads  of  departments 
.should  be  carried  out.  Several  thousands 
of  expense  money  will  be  saved  by  this 
new  scheme.  Both  houses,  also,  have  been 
having  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  their 
employe  list.  Members  are  urged  to  give 
places  to  friends  and  they  in  turn  urge 
appointments.  The  law  fixes  a  limit,  but 
.his  constant  pressure  in  each  legislature  is 
hard  to  resist.  In  the  present  session  both 
houses  have  gone  beyond  the  limit.  The 
auditor  has  called  a  halt  and  has  pointed 
to  the  statute.  Pay  cannot  be  secured  un- 
less he  approves  claims.  The  house  has 
rectified  its  li.  t  by  discharging  several 
persons  and  the  senate  will  probably  do 
likewise   this  week. 


The  $140,000  for  legislative  salaries  and 
expense  is  now  available  and  house  em- 
ployes have  been  paid  the  first  install- 
ment. They  are  usually  given  warrants 
each  week.  The  members  receive  their  pay 
once   in   twenty  days,   or  three   times  in  a 

ession.  This  is  merely  custom.  The  war- 
rant of  each  member  the  first  time  this 
session  will  be  $200  plus  mileage,  which 
in  some  cases  at  10  cents  per  mile  will 
run     to    a     considerable     figure.      A  new 

scheme  In  dealing  •  with  appropriations 
was  adopted  during  the  week,  with  promise 
of  great  success.  It  was  decided  that  the 
house,  where  all  appropriation  bills  must 
originate,  should  consider  first  of  all  the 
big  maintenance  and  salary  bills  of  state 
institutions  and  departments.  Before  any 
•special  appropriations  can  be  voted  upon 
these  other  bills  for  the  daily  care  of  the 
institutions  now  possessed  must  be  cared 
for.  It  means  that  nearly  $4,000,000  of  the 
total  which  the  state  has  to  spend  must 
be  disposed  of  before  the  scramble  for  new 
buildings,  and  for  new  jobs  for  hungry 
officeseekers  can  be  discussed.  It  means 
that  when  the  special  appropriation  for 
the  university,  its  funds  which  cannot  be 
diverted  from  their  place,  and  the  levy 
for  state  aid  in  bridge  building,  have  been 
looked  after,  less  than  $2,000,000  will  re- 
main for  new  construction  and  for  the 
fifty  or  sixty  different  purposes  the  legisla- 
ture will  be  asked  to  consider. 


Two  years  ago  an  exactly  opposite  plan 
was  followed.  Special  bills  for  money  were 
pushed  through  each  house  in  considerable 
number,  aided  by  a  combination  of  interests 
in  different  parts  of  the  state  such  as  no 
other  legislature  has  ever  contended  with, 
and  the  general  maintenance  bills,  essen- 
tial to  the  government  of  the  state,  were 
left  to  the  last.  There  was  not  money 
enough  for  them.  Demands  for  depart- 
ments were  ruthlessly  cut  down  to  meet 
the  lack  of  revenues.  The  result,  in  part, 
is  that  the  deficiencies,  or  debts,  of  institu- 
tions and  departments  will  be  nearly  five 
times  as  large  as  those  paid  two  years  ago. 


Proposed  constitutional  amendments  pre- 
sented during  the  week  and  now  pending 
are:  The  governor  to  have  a  four-year 
term,  be  not  eligible  to  re-election,  and  to 
receive  $5,000  a  year;  for  woman  suffrage; 
for  the  recall  of  all  public  officials  guilty 
of  malfeasance  if  the  people  so  desire; 
for  the  exemption  of  $200  personal  property 
from  taxation;  for  inferior  courts  in  villages 
other  than  justices  of  the  peac%;  and  for 
a  constitutional  convention,  this  latter 
having  been  introduced  into  every  legisla- 
ture in  the  past  twenty  years. 


Changes  in  the  road  laws  advocated  are: 
To  give  the  local  overseers  more  money 
and  more  authority;  to  provide  one-half 
of  one  mill  levy  on  the  entire  state  for 
funds  to  be  used  as  state  aid  in  road 
building;  to  raise  the  road  tax  from  $2.50 
per  year  to  $3  and  to  give  persons  the  right 
to  work  out  such  tax  by  two  days'  labor 
or  one  day  with  a  team;  to  create  drag- 
ging districts  and  to  provide  certain  rates 
of  pay  for  the  work,  ranging  from  60  to 
75  cents  per  mile;  to  put  all  fees  for  auto- 
mobile licenses  in  the  dragging  fund  in 
place  of  the  road  fund;  to  allow  borders 
of  roads  to  be  cultivated  with  either  grain 
or  grasses,  to  lease  such  road  borders  to 
others  if  the  adjacent  farmer  does  not  us>e 
them,  and  as  a  last  resort  to  allow  the 
overseer  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
charge  the  cost  against  the  adjacent  land. 
One  bill  would  allow  county  boards  to  build 
ind  repair  bridges  in  place  of  letting  con- 
tracts if  they  so  desire.  At  present  bids  must 
be  asked  for  if  the  cost  is  more  than  $500. 


A  scoop  shovel  with  a  rough  edge 
soon  spoils  a  wagon  box  floor. 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 
The  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  colum  ns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

Berkshire  Bred  Sows 

Charles  Y.  Thompson,  West  Point,  Ne 
braska.  has  a  limited  number  of  choice 
Berkshire  bred  sows  for  sale  privately, 
representing  popular  blood  lines  and  that 
can  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices.  Write 
or  descriptions  and  prices,  and  kindly  men 
.inn   The   Nebraska  Farmer. 

Hays'   Polands  and  Shorthorns 

E.  J.  Hays,  York,  Nebraska,  offers 
3eoteh  and  Scotch-topped  Shorthorn  bulls 
ind  Poland  China  boars  of  last  September 
farrow  for  sale.  Good  stock  at  reasonable 
prices  and  upon  an  absolutely  reliable  basis 
can  be  purchased  from  this  hern.  Write 
'or  particulars  and  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer. 

Shallenberger  s    Shorthorns    April  10 

On  April  10,'  at  Alma.  Nebraska,  Hon. 
A.   C    Shallenberger  will   make   his  annual 

ale  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  Shorthorn 
cattle.  Mr.  Shallenberger  states  that  his 
cattle  are  in  fine  condition  and  have  done 
remarkably  the  past  winter.  He  has  re- 
cently sold  a  handsome,   thick,   red  year- 

ing  bull  of  the  Cruickshank-Lavender 
family  and  sired  by  Imp.  Scotchbank  to 
Mr.  James  Johnston,  Holdrege,  Nebraska, 
to  head  his  good  herd  of  cows.  Mr.  Johns- 
con  knows  the  good  ones  and  buys  nothing 
but  the  best.  Mr.  Shallenberger  state* 
that  the  demand  for  bulls  was  never  before 
so  good  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Libera; 
interest  should  be  shown  in  this  sale. 
Drake  &  Son  g  Poland  Dispersion 
On  account  of  changing  location,  W.  P. 
Drake  &  Son,  Friend,  Nebraska,  will  dis- 
perse their  entire  herd  of  big-boned  Poland 
China  bred  sows  on  February  24  at  the 
farm  three  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of 
town.  They  will  also  hold  a  general  farm 
sale  on  the  forenoon  of  this  date.  This 
offering  consists  of  forty-four  head  of  big- 
type  sows  by  Varsity  Expansion  by  Ex- 
panson,  Friendville  Chief  by  Walker's  Ex- 
ception, Dr.  Cook  by  Hadley  Gold  Dust, 
Long  Tom  by  Varsity  Expansion;  Blaln  's 
Longfellow  by  Blain's  Hadley,  and  Star- 
light by  Jumbo.  They  are  bred  to  Blain's 
Longfellow  by  Blain's  Hadley  and  O  E's 
Wonder,  a  grandson  of  Chief  Wonder.  This 
is  a  very  useful  lot  of  sows  and  are  all 
cholera  immune.  Watch  for  announcement 
of  this  sale  and  send  for  catalog. 

G.  M.  Scott's  Mammoth  Jacks 

G.  M.  Scott's  establishment,  Rea,  Mis- 
souri, is  one  of  the  oldest  jack  barns  in 
the  state.  They  handle  less  common,  cheap 
jacks  than  most  any  other  firm  and  as 
many  high  class  ones  as  any  other  firm 
according  to  the  number  handled.  They 
run  a  high  class  breeding  barn  for  the 
public  and  have  bred  900  mares  and  jennets 
at  one  barn  this  last  year.  They  have 
built  up  this  trade  by  using  the  very  best 
breeding  stock  they  can  get,  and  hold  a 
private  colt  show  the  second  Tuesday  in 
September,  which  is  attended  by  from 
2,500  to  4,000  people,  and  more  colts  are 
shown  than  at  any  other  show  of  its  kind 

n  the  world.  This  firm  has  a  lot  of  high 
class  jacks  for  sale,  such  as  are  used  in 
this  barn,  at  a  reasonable  price.  Parties 
wanting  something  good  can  find  it  there. 
Write  them  for  particulars  and  mention 
The   Nebraska  Farmer. 

Burress  Brothers'  Percherons  and  Belgians 

Burress  Brothers,  Carroll,  Nebraska,  ad- 
vertise a  choice  line  of  big  boned,  good 
type  registered  Percheron  and  Belgian  stal- 
lions and  mares.  Their  horses  are  home 
bred,  pasture  raised  and  thoroughly  ac- 
climated. They  are  producing  their  salable 
stock  from  the  best  obtainable  imported 
stallions  and  mares  and  own  the  great 
span  of  imported  mares  that  won  first  and 
sweepstakes  ribbons  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair,  1908.  The  Burress  Brothers'  show 
exhibit  last  fall  won  eighteen  prizes  at  the 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Sioux  City 
fairs.  They  also  have  some  extra  choice 
big,  high  grade  stallions  for  sale.  Burress 
Brothers  solicit  inspection  of  their  horses. 
Their  barns  are  located  in  Carroll,  which 
is  on  the  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  sixty  miles 
west  of  Sioux  City,  and  120  miles  northwest 
of  Omaha.  Good  shipping  facilities.  Re- 
liable references.  Write  them  for  descrip- 
tions and  prices,  and  kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer.     See  ad. 

Schwab  s  "Bouquets" 
We  have  before  us  a  well  constructed  and 
interesting  pamphlet  of  unsolicited  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction  from  parties  who  have 
purchased  Durocs  from  George  W.  Schwab, 
Clay  Center,  Nebraska,  entitled  "Bouquets." 
The  form  in  which  this  is  gotten  up  and 
also  the  line  of  post-card  photographs 
showing  as  high  as  eighteen  head  of  Durocs 
ready  for  mail  order  shipment  from  Mr. 
Schwab'u  herd  in  one  day  is  interesting  and 
gives  a  definite  idea  of  the  business  methods 
employed  by  Mr.  Schwab  and  his  aggres- 
siveness in  •  closing  up  sales.  Mr.  Schwab 
will  sell  a  good  lot  of  Duroc  Jersey  bred 
sows  at  his  farm  east  of  Clay  Center  on 
Wednesday,  February  19.  This  offering 
represents  much  of  the  best  Duroc  breed- 
ing and  a  class  of  stuff  that  Mr.  Schwab 
is  endeavoring  to  breed  along  the  big-type 
lines  that  are  the  really  practical  kind  for 
the  pork  producer.  The  offering  repre- 
sents the  historic  Buddy  K  family  through 
Buddy  K  4th  Wide-Awake.  Watch  for  ad- 
vertising announcement  and  send  for  cat- 
alog, mentioning  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Taylor's  Polands  Win  at  Denver 

H.  B.  Taylor,  Farnam,  Nebraska,  who 
sells  big-type  Poland  Chinas  at  his  farm 
east  of  town  February  6,  just  advises  us  of 
the  following  winnings  which  his  exhibit 
made  in  the  fat  stock  division  at  the 
Denver  show  last  week.  Mr.  Taylor  says: 
"I  entered  three  barrows  in  the  260  and 
325  pound  class,  open  to  registered  Polands 
only,  at  the  Denver  show  last  week  and 
won  the  following  ribbons:  First  on  pen 
of  three,  second  on  single,  third  on  single, 
champion  pen  of  barrows  and  reserve  grand 
champion  pen  of  barrows  open  to  all  pure 
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bred  breeds  of  swine."     Tliis  winning  i 

real   test  to   which  the  swine  product   

be    exposed    and    certainly    speaks  volumes' 
of  praise  for  Mr.   Taylor's  Polands  from  " 
pork    standpoint.      As    this    is    finally  th 
standpoint   from   which   all   stock   must  b 
judged  we  are  frank  to  say  that  a  verdic 
of  this  kind  for  Mr.  Taylor's  Polands  is 
stronger  express-ion  of  their  merit  than  w 
could  express  in  any  other  way.     Send  fo 
i-alalog    of    Mr.    Taylor's-     sale     and  not 
advertisement  in  this  issue  of  The  Nebrask; 
Farmer. 

Central    Shorthorn    Breeders'  Association 

The  following  letter  is  called  to  the  at 
tentlon   of  Nebraska  Farmer  readers  inter 
.  st.  d  in  the  Shorthorn  industry:  "Chicago 
111.,   Dec.   30.  1912. — This  tetter  is  intends 
lor   all    Shorthorn   breeders   who   have  an 
Interest  in  the  Central  Shorthorn  Breeder 
Association    and    desire    its    meetings  cor 
linued.    This  association  was  the  outgrowt 
of    the    Missouri     and     Kansas  Shorthor 
Breeders'  Association  and  under  its  preser 
name    has   held   fourteen   annual  meeting: 
most  of  which  were  successful  and  usefu 
During   the   late  years   the  attendance  ha 
been  small  and  the  benefit  of  these  meel 
ings  restricted.     Last  year  no  meeting  wa 
called    because    of    the    ill-health    and  ab 
dented  of  the  secretary.     The   president  of 
Ehe   association,   Hon.   A.   C.  Shallenberger 
and   others,   are  very  anxious  to   have  th. 
meetings'  continued   and   a   greater  lnteres. 
in  Shorthorns  awakened.    With  the  hope  ot 
realizing  this  desirable  result,  a  meeting  ir 
hereby  railed   lor  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
February   11-12.    1913,    in   the  hall   of  th< 
Stockyards     Exchange     building.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Will  you  not  come  and  help  pu 
new  life  in  this  association?     This  is  abso 
lutely  necessary  or  it  will  be  abandoned.— 
\.     ('.     Shallenberger,     president;     B.  O. 
t'osvan,  secretary." 


THE    I!  K1TZK  I.   DITROC  SALE 

The  Dome  Jersey  sale  of  W.  E.  Reitzel 
at  (lenoa.  Nebraska,  on  Wednesday,  Janu 
[try  it,  resulted  in  an  average  of  $42  on  the 
.  ntire  offering,  it  was  a  very  useful  col 
lection  of  sows  and  a  number  of  bargains 
were  picked  up  by  breeders  who  were 
present.  The  top  of  the  sale  Was  $65,  paid 
by  Superintendent  Davis  of  the  Indian 
school,  for  Lady  Wonder.  Lot  5  in  the 
catalog.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder,  and  was  picked  up  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  Col.  T.  C.  Callahan 
did  the  selling.  A  list  of  sales  of  $35 
and  over  follows: 

2 — Indian    School,    Genoa  $  57.50 

5 — Indian   School    65.00 

« — J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks  42.00 
!) — H.   R.   Reitz,    St.    Edward   37.50 

10 —  Rapp  Brothers,   St.   Edward ...  .  40.00 

11 —  C.  E.  Clauff,  Central  (Eity ......  .  40.00 

14 —  o.    E.    Peterson.    Genoa   42.50 

15 —  ciarence  Wallace,   Wisner   61.00 

19 — R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa... 
oo — Webb  Brothers.   St.   Edward  . 

23 —  Robert    Lelsy.   Wisner   42.00 

24—  Rapp   Brothers    1402 

:12 — A.    R.    Barnes,  Petersburg.. 

3S — Oscar    Zollars,  Monroe  

44 — P    P.   Ceder.  Genoa  

15— V.  P.  Ceder   55.00 

46 —  Will    Moderow.    Beemer   49.00 

47 —  Oscar    Zollers  '   41.00 


44  .  00 
41 .  00 


35.00 
36.00 
40.00 


TH  K    HINKLE  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  S.  M.  Hinkle 
Bt  Genoa.  Nebraska,  on  Monday,  January 
20,  resulted  in  an  average  of  $3S.  It  was 
a  very  useful  offering,  and  a  number  of 
bargains  were  picked  up.  The  top  of  the 
sale  was  $77.50,  paid  by  R.  Widle  &  Sons 
of  (ienoa  for  the  good  sow  Orion's  Crimson 
Daisy.  Lot  12  in  the  catalog.  She  was 
sired  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  and  out 
of  the  dam  Orion's-  Daisy  by  Orion.  She 
was  mated  with  Crimson  Wonder  10th  for 
an  early  April  litter.  The  sale  was  a 
snappy  one  and  was  conducted  by  T.  C. 
Callahan.  A  list  of  sales- of  $30  and  over 
follows: 

1 —  C.    E.    Peterson,    Genoa  %  42.50 

2 —  W.   H.   Luckey,   Columbus......  46.00 

3 —  C    E.    Peterson   70.00 

I — Webb    Brothers,    St.    Edward...  57.50 

5 —  W.    M.    Iiams,    Woodville   35.00 

6 —  Rapp  Brothers,   St.   Edward....  31.00 

7 —  a.   W.   Lamb,   Albion   37.00 

S — Rapp   Brothers    65.00 

9 — Rapp   Brothers    31.00 

10 —  Robert    Leisy,    Wisner   47.50 

11 —  W.    E.    Reitzel,    Genoa   56.00 

12—  R.   Widle  &   Sons',   Genoa   77.50 

13 —  T.    A.    Evans,   Oakdale   45.00 

15 — J  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks  40.00 
17— Rapp   Brothers    30.00 

28 —  F.    B.    Nelson,    Lindsay   34.00 

34 — T.   L.   Cochran,   St.   Edward....  36.00 

37 —  C.   E.   Clauff,   Central   City   75.00 

38 —  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner   40.00 

39 —  1'.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa   45.00 

THE  PETERSON  SALE 

The  Duroc  sale  of  C.  E.  Peterson  at 
Genoa.  Nebraska,  on  Tuesday,  January  21, 
resulted  in  an  average  of  $40  on  the  entire 
offering.  It  was  an  extra  good  offering 
and  a  number  of  bargains  were  picked  up 
in  the  sow  line.  The  top  of  the  sale  was 
$106.  paid  by  F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Ne- 
braska, for  Lot  4  in  the  catalog.  This 
March  gilt  was  sired  by  the  champion  boar 
Critic  B  and  bred  to  Valley  King  for  an 
early  March  litter.  She  was  an  extra  good 
individual  and  was  picked  up  at  a  bargain 
price.  It  was  a  very  even  sale  and  the 
average  was  a  very  .satisfactory  one.  Col. 
T.  C.  Callahan  did  the  selling.  A  list  of 
sales  of  $35  and  over  follows: 

1 —  R.   Widle   &   Sons.   Genoa  $  60.00 

2 —  Robert    Leisy,    Wisner   51.00 

3 —  T.   A.   Evans-.    Oakdale   45.00 

4—  F.    B.    Nelson,    Lindsay   106.00 

5 —  G.   E.   Samuelson.   Osceola   35.00 

7 —  Rapp   Brothers,   St.   Edward.  ...  42.50 

8 —  F.   H.   Green.   St.   Edward   41.00 

9 —  Webb  Brothers.   St.   Edward....  43.00 

11 —  Webb    Brothers   44.00 

12 —  J.    O.    Williams.    Monroe   44.00 

13 —  F.    H.    Green   4  8.00 

15 —  Mum-.    Froist,    Newman    Grove..  40.00 

16 —  C.   P.   Christenson,    Bt.   Edward.  35.00 

17 —  A.    W.    Lamb,    Albion   72.50 

18 —  Oscar    /Collars,     Monroe   40.00 

19—  Clarence   Wallace.   Wisner.'   51.00 

20—  Oscar    Zollars    49.00 

21 —  Fred    Beckman,    Albion   50.00 

2  2 — Rapp    Brothers    37.00 

23 — A.   R.   Barnes,   Petersburg   60.00 

2K — M.    Chris-tensoa,    Lindsay   36.00 

29 —  C.  J.  Christenson,  Newman  Grove  35.00 
38— Grant   Johnson    38.00 

30—  P.    P.    Cedar   39.00 


IMI  Tst  H  s    SHORTHORN  SALE 

The  Shorthorn  sale  of  K.  F.  Dietsch, 
Orleans,  Nebraska,  held  at  Scribner,  Ne- 
braska, on  Wednesday,  January  15.  resulted 
in  an  average  of  $102.50  on  the  big  stuff. 
There  were  a  number  of  calves  in  the 
offering  which  sold  separately  which  we 
did  not  figure  in  the  average,  as  a  number 
of  them  should  have  been  sold  with  the 
dams.  It  was  a  very  useful  offering  and 
in  the  very  best  of  condition.  There  were 
a  number  of  bargains  picked  up  and  Messrs. 
R.  A.  Templeton  &  Sons,  Tekamah,  Ne- 
braska, got  their  share  of  them.  They 
purchased  a  carload  at  this  sale  and  were 
the  backbone  of  the  sale,  as  they  were 
bidders  on  practically  every  one  of  the 
females-  that  came  in  the  ring.  The  top  of 
the  sale  was  $255  for  the  white  bull  that 
went  to  August  Arps,  Dodge,  Nebraska. 
Col.  T.  C.  Callahan  did  the  selling.  A  list 
of  sales  of  $70  and  over  follows: 

1 —  August    Arps,    Dodge  $255.00 

2 —  Valentine   Thomas,    Yutan   326.00 

3 —  H.    F.    Seidel.    Hooper   90.00 

4 —  Otto    Hansen,     Scribner   75.00 

5 —  Victor   Landholm,   West   Point..  12.".. on 

6 —  fins    Weigle.     Hooper   131.00 

Nick    Gasper.    Lindsay   105.00 


13 —  R.    A.    Templeton,  Tekamah.... 

14 —  Moritz    Stenvers.  Hooper  

15 —  R.    A.  Templeton  

16—  H.    F.  Seidel  

17—  H.    F.  Seidel  

18 —  Harry    Bass-.    West  Point  

20 — Godfred   Landholm.  West  Point. 


21—  R. 

22 —  R. 

23 —  Ft. 
24  —  R. 
25 — R. 


15  1.00 
177.50 
74.00 
75.00 
75.00 
150.00 
1 29 . 00 

Templeton   116.00 

Templeton   9S.0O 


A.    Templeton   89.00 

A.    Templeton   91.00 

A.    Templeton   80.00 

26 —  Godfred    Landholm   72.00 

27 —  Godfred    Landholm   79.00 

28 —  Godfred    Landholm   88.00 

29 —  Godfred     Landholm   88.00 

30 —  R.    A.    Templeton   90.00 

31 —  R.    A.  .  Templeton   105.00 

32 —  Godtred     Landholm   95.00 

33 —  Godfred     Landholm   95.00 

34 —  Godfred     Landholm   80.00 

BAIRD  S     POLANDS     AVERAGE  $134.42 

One  of  the  largest  crowds  of  breeders- 
we  have  ever  met  at  a  pure  bred  Poland 
China  sale  were  present  at  the  R.  B.  Baird 
sale.  Central  City,  Nebraska,  January  25, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  presence  and  of 
the  great  Columbus  offering  of  big-type 
Polands  that  were  sold,  the  remarkable 
average  of  $134.42  per  head  was  realized  on 
the  offering.  The  show  record  of  this  herd 
and  particularly  of  the  great  grand  cham- 
pion Columbus,  to  which  thirty  head  of  the 
offering  is  bred,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  most  prominent  breeders  from  this-  and 
many  other  states.  Nebraska  buyers,  how- 
ever, bought  three-fourt  lis  of  the  offering 
and  most  of  the  breeders  who  bought  from 
this  sale  bought  because  the  sows  were  the 
practical  Nebraska  kind  and  because  they 
the  prospective  value  of  a  herd  boar 
sired  by  Columbus,  or  the  otner  good  boar 
service  in  this-  herd.  Oakland's  Equal, 
ngratulations  is  the  only  word  for  Mr. 
Baird  in  his  great  success  in  this  business 
nd  for  those  who  so  loyally  patronized  this 
sale.  Col.  H.  S.  Duncan  conducted  the 
ale  in  fine  form,  assisted  by  W.  B.  Duncan 
and  Col.  Shelton.  Forty  head  sold  for 
6.80,  an  average  of  $13  1.42.  Below 
is-  a   complete   list   of  sales: 

1 —  Eli.iah    Story.    Kewanee.    Ill .  .  .  .  $410  .  00 

2 —  E.  E.  Baldwin,  Central  City....  110. 00 

3 —  George    Sefrit.    Lucas,    la   212.511 

4 —  Charles    Herring,    Columbus.  .  .  .  285.00 

5 —  Amos  Yarno,  Central  City   210.00 

6 —  Grant    Brennan,    Central    City..  175.00 

7—  Albert  Smith  &  Sons.  Superior..  137.50 

8 —  Frank  Roberts,  Earlham,  la....  130.00 

9 —  J.    D.    Collins,   Chicago,    111   145.00 

10—  Thos.  F.  Walker&Son,  Alexandria  200.00 

11—  D.   M.   Baird,   Central   City   215.  Ofl 

12 —  G.    F.    Marshell,   Monroe,    la....  100.00 

13 —  C.    A.    Neibur,    Lindsay   60.00 

14 —  A.  O.  Shastrom,  Stromsburg. .  102.50 
16 — J.     D.    Collins   142.50 

Henry    Dorr,    Remsen,    la   175.00 

18 —  L.    W.    Hamilton.    Kearney   95.00 

19 —  Frazier    Brothers.    Waco..   105.00 

20 —  Pete  Peterson,   Cedar  Bluffs....  105.00 

21 —  Frank    Roberts    130.00 

22 —  Frazier    Brothers    165.00 

23 —  Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City...  125.00 

24 —  Timm    Neuhofel    150.00 

Fred   Nichols,   Chapman   115.00 

26 —  D.    M.    Baird   100.00 

27 —  E.   C.   Shafner,   Mullberry,   Tenn.  102.50 

28 —  D.    M.    Baird   100.00 

9 — J.  C.  Morford,  Beaver  Crossing.  100.00 

30—  H.   F.   Dodds,   Florence   100.00 

31 —  A.    O.    Shastrom   102.50 

32—  Fred    Nichols    102.50 

33 —  G.   F.   Marshell   112.50 

34 —  J.  W.  Pfander  &  Sons,  Clarinda,  la.  80.00 
O.  J.   McCullough.   Clarks   130.00 

36 — Frazier    Brothers    120.00 

38 — D.    M.    Baird   57.50 

40 —  H.     F.     Dodds   132.50 

41 —  H.  B.  Walters.   Effingham,   Kas'.  125.00 

42 —  H.  O.  Lindhart.    Loliraan,    Mo..  100.00 

43 —  E.  W.  Newyear.   Gresham   55.00 

44—  N.  B.    Freeman,    Kearney   95.00 


Feb.  4- 
Feb.  6- 
Feb.  8- 
Feb.  11- 
Feb.  12- 
Feb.  13- 
Feb.  15- 

Feb.  17- 
Feb.  18- 
Feb.  21- 
Feb.  22- 
Feb.  24- 
Feb.  24- 

Feb.  26- 
Mar.  4- 
Mar.  5- 


Feb.  5- 
Feb.  5- 
Feb.  6- 
Feb.  10- 
Feb.  11- 
Feb.  11- 
Feb.  13- 
Feb.  14- 
Feb.  15- 
Feb.  15- 
Feb.  15- 
Feb.  17- 
Feb.  18- 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Poland  Chinas 

— Albert  Smith  &  Sons,   Superior,  Neb. 
— H.  B.  Taylor,  Farnam,  Neb. 
-J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
-Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Neb. 
-D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb. 
-Herman  Kuhl,  Florence,  Neb. 
-Thos.  F.  Walker,  Alexandria,  Neb. 
Sale  at  Fairbury.  Neb. 
-Ed  Diffey,   North  Bend,  Neb. 
-C.  A.  Niebur,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
-O.  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 
-C.  C.  Ingram,  Bloomington,  Neb. 
-C.  C.  Mather  &  H.  I.  Wolfe,  O'Neill. 
-Wm.    Drake  &  Son,   Friend,  Neb. 
Dispersion  sale. 

-E.  P.  Hedberg,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
-P.  O.  Oswald,  Wisner,  Neb. 
-Wm.  Ferguson,  Scribner,  Neb. 

Duroc  Jerseys 
-R.  E.  Toof  &  J.  O.  Bayne,  Aurora. 
-Clarence   Wallace,    Wisner,  Neb. 
-Robert   Leisy,   Wisner,  Neb. 
-R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa,  Neb. 
-Fred   Nelson,   Lindsay,  Neb. 
-H.   H.   Shaw,   Hebron,  Neb. 
-A.    R.    Barnes,   Albion,  Neb. 
-P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
-J.  E.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb. 
-W.  H.  Swartsley   &   Son,  Riverdale. 
-Wm.    Severns,    Tamora,  Neb. 
-Con  McCarthy,  York,  Neb. 
-Geo.  Briggs  &  Son.  Clay  Center, 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


19 —  Geo.  W.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

21 —  George   Davis,   Milford,  Neb. 

20—  Emll  Anderson,  Edgar,  Neb. 

22 —  Elmer   E.    &    N.    T.    Youngs,  Lex- 
ington, Neb. 

25 —  E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 

26 —  G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb. 

Chester  Whites 
7 — Chas  H.  Murray,   Friend.  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
6 — R.   D.  Morassy  &  Son,  Dorchester. 
6 — Frank  Burke  &  Fred  Sandall,  York. 

14 —  Chas.   Slepicka,   Tobias,  Neb. 

15 —  L.  L.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb. 
17 — Ed   Diffey,  .North   Bend,  Neb. 

10 — Hon.  A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma. 
22 — George     Allen,     Lexington,  Neb. 
Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hereford-* 

16   and    17 — Combination   sale,  South 
Omaha.    W.  N.  Rogers,   Mgr.,  Mc- 
Cook,  Neb. 
1-t    and   15 — Combination  sale. 
Island,   Neb.     Mousel  Bros, 
bridge,   Neb.,  managers. 
Horses  and  Mules 
5 — Combination  Percheron  sale 
ings.  Neb.     D.  D.  Case.  Mgr.,  Giltner. 
6 — Frank  Burke  &  Fred  Sandall,  York. 
20  —  Combination      sale,      State'  Fair 
Grounds,  Lincoln.    Percy  Baird,  Mgr. 


Grand 
Cam- 


Hast- 


L.  R.  Willis,  county  superintendent 
of  Adams  county,  has  compiled  a  long 
list  of  agricultural  terms  to  be  used 
in  the  spelling  classes  of  the  schools 
of  his  county.  This  is  an  excellent 
way  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the 
terminology  of  the  farm. 


WHY  IS  IT  SO? 

The  Detroit  "Tribune  News"  in 
rather  picturesque  language  says  that 
"the  vast  bulk  of  life  insurance  is 
written  under  the  protest  of  the  in- 
sured." With  many  there  does  seem 
to  be  a  subconscious  antagonism  against 
taking  insurance  NOW.  There  is  no 
disposition  to  belittle  it,  or  under- 
estimate its  value — only  an  inertia 
which  amounts  almost  to  opposition  to 
any  immediate  action. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  un- 
tiring agent  to  overcome  this  state 
or  condition  of  mind.  It  would  be 
better  if  those  the  agent  solicits  met 
him  with  a  more  open  mind  and  with 
less  of  prejudice.  Give  the  agent  a 
fair  show.  A  life  insurance  policy  in  a 
good   company    is   a    valuable  property. 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 


NATIONAL  ROTARY  HARROWS  FOR  PLOWS 


It  will  surprise  you  to  know  the  low  price 
that  we  are  quoting  the  first  ten  farmers  in 
each  township  on  our  famous  Rotary  Har- 
rows for  Plows  to  quickly  Introduce"  them. 
We  refund  the  purchase  price  and  pav 
freight  charges  if  not  satisfactory.  75,000 
In  use  and  sales  doubling  each  season.  Pavs 
for  itself  on  first  five  acres  plowed.  Guar- 
anteed to  increase  yield  20  per  cent.  The 
new  way  of  harrowing  as  you  plow  proved 
to  the  farmers  last  season  that  It  saves 
time,  labor  and  money  in  preparing  the 
seedbed.  Write  us  today  for  special  In- 
troductory  prices  and  circulars 

NATIONAL    HARROW  COMPANY 
  LEROY.  ILLINOIS 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

«  is  NOW  in  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land! 
The  area  is  becoming  more  lim- 
ited but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settles,  nt. 
and  Into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  win  be  no  Free  Home- 
steading  land  left. 

-  A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 

««^».  writes:—  I  came  here  on  my  homestead 

  March,   1906.  with  about  »1000  worth  of 

horses  and  machinery,  and  just«35  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat.  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  in  Western  Canada.  In  Mani- 
toba. Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Mans  Hall- 
way Rates,  etc.,  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT 

Bee  BIdg„  Omaha,  Neb. 

or  Address,  Superintendent  of 
Immigration 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


JACKS 


AT  PRIVATE 
SALE 


If  you  want  a  good  jack,  come  to  one 
of  the  oldest  jack  barns  in  the  state, 
where  you  will  find  large,  big-boned  black 
fellows  that  will  do  your  country  good 
at  a  price  you  can  afford. 
G.  M.  SCOTT  Route  2  REA,  MO. 


BURRESS  BROTHERS' 

Draft  Horse  Sale 


AT  SALE  PAVILION  IN 


Carroll,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  February  1 1 

25  HEAD  OF  STALLIONS  FROM  2  TO  5  YEARS  OLD,  BLACKS,  GRAYS  & 
BAYS,  CONSISTING  OF  4  BELGIANS,  1  SHIRE  AND  BALANCE  PERCHERONS 

BIRRESS    BROTHERS'    DRAFT  HORSES 

The  above  list  of  stallions  to  be  -old  by  Burress  Brothers  are  mostly  regis- 
tered, with  a  few  high  class  grades  having  several  crosses  of  pure  blood,  and 
of  the  ton  sort.  These  horses  are  p  sture  raised,  are  the  big  boned,  big  framed 
kind,  combining  size,  quality  and  action.  Prospective  stallion  buyers  will  make 
a  mistake  if  they  fail  to  attend  this  sale.  There  horses  are  all  good  individ- 
uals; big,  young,  sound  and  of  good  colors'.  SILVER,  the  only  Shire  in  the  sale, 
is  a  big  dapple  gray  4-year-old  ton  horse,  weighing  a  ton,  that  won  first  at 
Huron,  South  Dakota,  and  Sioux  City  fairs,  1912.  FRANK,  a  coming  3-year-old 
Belgian,  winning  first  at  the  above  shows,  is  an  exceptionally  well-made  colt 
out  of  an  imported  dam  that  won  first  and  sweepstakes  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair,  1908.  The  exhibit  from  this  breeding  firm  won  IS  ribbons  at  leading 
shows  last  fall.  The  horses  have  passed  inspection  and  are  a  good  lot.  The 
few  grades  listed  in  this  sale  are  close  up  to  the  pure  bred  point  and  are 
better  horses  than  many  that  are  found  with  pedigrees.  Attend  this  sale  and 
be  convinced  of  the  merit  of  this  offering. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog-  addres-— 

Burress  Brothers,  Carroll,  Nebr. 


COL.   JAKE  WERN8MAN,  Auctioneer 
Carroll  is  located  on  the  C.  St.  P.  M. 
City,  and  120  northwest  of  Omaha. 


&   O.    K.v  ,   (W   miles   we*t   of  Siou* 


PERCHERONS  of  this  Type  and 
BELGIANS  and  SHIRES  ALSO 

Of  the  very  highest  order  are  the  only  kind  imported  bs 
Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son.  The  Custom  House  records  show  thai 
we  import  the  most  valuable  horses  that  come  to  the  west 
Former  buyers  our  best  reference.  We  sell  these  horses  at 
the  prices  ordinarily  asked  for  inferior  ones.  We  are  natives 
of  France,  and  can,  therefore,  buy  at  the  best  prices.  Lei 
un  tell  vou  of  them.     Address — 

JOS.  ROUSSELLE  &  SON 


26  mile*  west  of  Lincoln 


SEWARO,  NEBRASKA 
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Wednesday.  January  29,  1913. 


Widle  &  Sons'  SSS,*.  "Critic  B" 

Offering  of  Bred  — 

DUROC  JERSEY 

SOWS 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  Monday,  February  10 

60  head  of  high  class,  prize  winning  b  ed  Duroc  Jersey  sows. 
40  head  bred  to  the  grand  champion  "Critic  B" 

AVIDLE  &  SONS'  GREAT  DUROC  OFFERING 

The  excellence  and  utility  of  Widlc  &  Sons'  Duroc  Jerseys  is  well 
known.  The  show  record  by  this  herd  the  past  year  is  probably  un- 
excelled by  any  other  herd  exhibited  last  year  and  tor  this  sale  are 
listed  a  lot  of  sows  that  are  close  up  in  blood  lines  and  individual 
merit  to  that  class  of  stuff  that  made  the  big  winnings  from  this  herd. 
The  sensational  grand  champion  boar,  CRITIC  B,  is, .  of  course,  of 
premier  importance  on  account  of  his  matings  with  40  head  of  the  top 
sows  in  this  sale,  and  it  is  very  unusual  that  any  breeder  sacrifices 
as  much  stock  that  would  be  of  great  value  in  his  own  herd  and  sell 
them  in  a  sale.  This  offering  is  simply  outstanding  in  its  individual 
excellence  and  value  fiom  start  to  finish.  There  are  12  fine  big  year- 
ling and  tried  sows  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  including  the  first 
prize  aged  and  first  prize  junior  yearling  show  sows,  the  latter  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  valuable  brood  sows  in  this  herd.  There  are 
5  daughters  ef  the  first  prize  Crimson  Wonder  4th  that  are  of  the  same 
breeding  as  the  prize  winning  Crimson  Wonder  4th  show  herd  ex- 
hibited from  this  herd  last  fall  and  from  which  came  the  $300  Widle's 
Wonder  owned  by  David  Boesiger.  The  offering  consists  of  25  year- 
ling and  aged  sows,  5  choice  fall  sows  and  30  top  spring  gilts  sired  by 
the  first  prize  Lincoln  Chief,  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  Red  Chief  Wonder, 
Wallace's  Wonder,  Bell's  Wonder,  Allen's  Wonder  Again,  and  bred  to 
the  grand  champion  CRITIC  B,  LINCOLN  CHIEF  and  ALLEN'S  WON- 
DER AGAIN.  Every  boar  in  service  in  this  herd  is  a  champion  or  first 
prize  and  champion.  Space  forbids  detailed  description  of  the  many 
good  sows  in  this  sale,  but  the  catalog  gives  the  facts  in  an  interesting 
and  dependable  way.  Send  for  one.  Parties  who  cannot  attend  the 
sale  and  desire  to  buy  on  mail  bids  may  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of 
Widle  &  Sons.— H.  C.  MqKelvie. 


For  catalog:  address — 

R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


A.  R.  BARNES'  Champion  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder  and  intensely  bred 
 Crimson  Wonder  offering  of  

DUROC  JERSEY 

 BRED  SOWS  

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Petersburg,  Neb.,  Thurs.,  Feb.  13 

FORTY-FIVE  HEAD,  TWO-THIRDS  OF  WHICH  ARE  SIRED  BY  THE 
CHAMPION    BELLE'S    CRIMSON    WONDER,   AND    THE  ENTIRE 
OFFERING,  BY    EXTRACTION  OR  SERVICE    TO,  ARE  OF  THE 
GREAT  CRIMSON  WONDER  FAMILY 


A.  R.  BARNES'  CRIMSON  WONDER  OFFERING 

This  offering  of  45  head  of  Duroc  Jersey  sows  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  discriminating  buyers  who  want  valuable  sows  of  the  historic 
Crimson  Wonder  family,  closely  connected  through  one  of  the  greatest 
Crimson  Wonder  boars  of  the  breed,  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER, 
first  prize  junior  yearling  and  grand  champion  boar  of  the  breed  at 
Nebraska  State  Fair,  1910.  The  get  of  this  boar  are  outstanding  good 
and  in  our  travels  the  past  six  weeks  we  have  seen  many  of  them  that 
stood  out  prominently  good  in  herds  of  high  character.  This  offering 
consists  of  32  yearling  and  tried  sows,  sired  mostly  by  the  champion 
BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER,  and  others  by  B  &  L's  Wonder  and 
four  extra  good  yearlings  by  Belle's  Wonder.  There  are  also  two  very 
choice  big-type  sows  by  Gold  Dust  Jim  3d,  a  sire  that  has  gotten  much 
of  Mr.  Barnes'  best  producing  stuff.  There  are  13  toppy,  growthy 
spring  gilts  by  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER,  B  &  L's  Wonder  and 
Blue  Ribbon  Model.  Among  these  are  3  extra  good  ones  out  of  Peaches 
and  Cream  and  sired  by  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER,  the  mating 
that  produced  the  sensational  show  litter  the  year  that  BELLE'S 
CRIMSON  WONDER  won  championship.  These  gilts  were  in  the  first 
prize  produce-of-sow  exhibit  at  Nebraska  State  Fair  last  fall.  They 
are  bred  to  B  &  L.'s  WONDER  or  GOLDEN  MODEL  3D.  The  offering 
is  bred  mostly  to  the  champion  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER  and 
B  &  L's  WONDER,  the  latter  a  boar  that  we  consider  a  top  notcher 
as  a  sire.  A  few  are  bred  to  GOLDEN  MODEL  3D  and  COL.  CHIEF. 
Send  for  a  catalog  of  this  good  offering  of  Duroc  sows  and  attend  the 
sale  or  send  bids.  Robert  Leisy,  a  well  known  breeder  and  discrimin- 
ating buyer,  will  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer  at  this  sale  and  bids 
may  be  sent  to  him  in  care  of  Mr.  Barnes. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

Send  for  catalog  to — 

A.  R.  BARNES,   Petersburg,  Nebr. 

Col.  T.  C.  Callahan,  Auct.     Robert  Leisy,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 


FRED  IEiSON'S  Grand  Champion  Valiey  King 
=offering  of 

DUROC  JERSEY 

—BRED  SOWS— 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  SOUTHWEST  OF 

Lindsay,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  1 1 


FORTY  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS  SOWS,  AND  ALL  BUT  TWO  ARE 
BRED  TO  THE  GRAND  CHAMPION  VALLEY  KING.    THESE  TWO 
ARE  SIRED  BY  HIM.    ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  REPRESENTA- 
TION OF  THIS  GREAT  DUROC  BOAR 


NELSON'S  GREAT  DUROC  OFFERING 

F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Nebraska,  who  sells  the  day  following  the 
Widle  sale,  has  an  unusual  representation  in  the  grand  champion  line 
by  reason  of  38  of  the  40  sows  being  bred  to  the  1911  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska grand  champion  VALLEY  KING,  and  the  other  two  being 
choice  gilts  sired  by  him.  This  offering  consists  of  25  yearling  and 
tried  sows  by  the  champion  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Red  Chief  Won- 
der, Crimson  Jack,  A.  N.  Kruger,  Royal  Critic  and  King  The  Colonel, 
and  15  fall  sows  and  spring  gilts,  the  fall  sows  all  by  Medoc  Over  by 
the  champion  Medoc,  Jr.,  and  the  gilts  a  choice  lot  by  Sensation  Won- 
der, Belle's  Wonder,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Cleatham's  Pride  2d  and  two 
by  the  great  VALLEY  KING.  Performance  proves  VALLEY  KING 
to  be  one  of  the  most  worthy  Duroc  Jersey  boars  ever  produced  and 
in  the  shows  at  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  1911,  VALLEY  KING  was  first 
prize  aged  boar  and  an  outstanding  grand  champion  in  both  shows. 
He  is  of  that  type,  size,  vigor  and  breed  character  that  stamps  a 
worthy  sire  and  one  valuable  asset  in  any  herd  of  Durocs  is  a  litter 
by  VALLEY  KING.  Prize  blood  predominates  throughout  this  sale 
offering  and  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Nelson's  loyalty  to  the  Duroc 
business  and  the  exceptional  attractiveness  and  real  worth  of  the 
sows  in  this  offering,  the  sale  should  be  liberally  patronized.  The 
catalog  gives  conservative  and  interesting  information  on  this  offer- 
ing and  should  be  applied  for.  Parties  who  desire  to  buy  on  mail 
order  may  entrust  bids  and  selections  to  the  well  known  Duroc  breeder, 
E.  J.  Brown,  who  will  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer  at  this  sale. 
Send  bids  in  care  of  Mr.  Nelson. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

F.  B.  NELSON,  Lindsay,  Neb. 

Col.  T.  C.  Callahan,  Auct.      E.  J.  Brown,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 


J.  E.  and  L.  L.  Hensley's  Choice  Offering  of 

DUROC  BRED  SOWS 

and  Dispersion  Sale  of 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  GOETZ'S  BARN  IN 

Central  City,  Neb.,  Sat'dy,  Feb.  15 


Thirty  Bred  Duroc  Sows,  strong  on  Colonel  breeding 
Twelve  Registered  Shorthorns 


HENSLEY'S  DUROCS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

J.  E.  Hensley,  an  enterprising  young  Duroc  breeder,  contributes 
30  head  of  bred  sows  to  this  sale,  consisting  of  10  tried  sows,  7  fall 
gilts  and  13  spring  gilts  by  Medoc  3d  by  the  champion  Medoc,  Jr., 
Echo's  Wonder  King,  King  Graduate,  Crimson  Lad,  Clipper  Lad  and 
Ed  Ceres.  The  offering  is  bred  to  J  E's  MODEL  KING  by  King  The 
Colonel,  and  CRIMSON  CHITWOOD  2D  by  Crimson  Chitwood.  J  E's 
MODEL  KING  is  an  intensely  bred  Colonel  boar  and  gives  the  strong- 
est Colonel  representation  to  this  offering  to  be  sold  this  winter.  This 
line  of  breeding,  represented  through  such  a  worthy  individual, 
should  attract  breeders',  attention.  Our  readers  will  note  from  ,the 
breeding  represented  throughout  this  offering  that  Mr.  Hensley  has 
sought  out  the  dependable  and  popular  strains  and  the  offering  will 
show  that  he  has  produced  and  grown  out  good  stock  from  these 
good  families. 

L.  L.  Hensley  consigns  12  head  of  registered  Shorthorn  cattle, 
which  is  a  dispersion  of  young  and  mature  stock.  The  herd  bull  rep- 
resented in  MORNING  PRIDE,  by  the  great  Scotch  bull,  Pride  of 
Bluff  View,  dam  Morning  Lily.  This  is  a  useful  offering  of  cattle  of 
both  sexes  in  good  breeding  condition.  Parties  who  cannot  attend  the 
E   sale  may  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Hensley. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

J.  E.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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HORSES 


Burress  Brothers 

BKEEDEK8  OF 

Percheron  and  Belgian 

HORSES 

We  have  good,  big-boned  draft  stallions, 
all  ages,  for  sale.  Our  horses  are  pasture 
raised  and  acclimated.  We  own  and  are 
producing  colts  from  the  imported  mares 
that  won  firsts  and  sweepstakes  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1908.  Our  horses 
won  18  prizes  at  Nebraska  and  S.  Dak. 
State  Fairs  and  Sioux  City   Fair,  1912. 

We  also  have  some  extra  big,  high 
grade  stallions  of  the  ton  kind  for  sale. 
Come  and  see  our  horses  before  you 
buy      Barns    in  town. 

BURRESS  BROTHERS 

CARROLL,,  Wayne  County,  NEBRASKA 

Carroll  Is  located  on  the  C.  St.  P.  M. 
&  O.  Railway,  60  miles  west  of  Sioux 
City,  120  miles  northwest  of  Omaha.  Ref- 
erences: First  National  Bank  of  Carroll, 
Citizens'    National    Bank    at  Wayne. 


HORSES 


PERCHEROHS 
BELGIANS 

!  SHIRES 


SHORTHORNS 


ONE  OF  TMi. 
OLDEST  ANC 

LARGEST  | 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


Our 
hones 
big,  smooth 
flat-boned  fel- 
lows, with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation.    Will  plea«e 
the  most  critical.    Prices  rea- 
sonable.     Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

,  Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 

bom  ts  Li*eoL*,  mmo. 


\Uf\\  P  DKAe  PERCHERON  AND 
WWVfc"r    DrWSl     ROYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS— Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION.    Boone    County.  NEBRASKA 

Home-grown    registered  Percheron 
stallions  of  substance.  2  and  3  yrs. 
old.  Greys  and  blacks.  East  of  Omaha.  " 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa 

Mule  Foot  Hogs  are  hardy,  prolific  and  less 
susceptible  to  swine  diseases.  Salable  stock. 
John  H.  Dunlap,  Box  406,   Williamsport,  Ohio. 


"CODY"— "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
sale  in  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  inspection  and  are  sound. 
Description  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  interest  the  man  in  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at   moderate  price. 

Address  or  vlilt 

R.  G.  FIRME       Hastings,  Neb. 

Scotch     and     Scotch-topped  Shorthorn 
Bulls  For  Sale 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


Your  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  in  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate. 
FORD  &  HARRINGTON.  Parker,  So.  Dak. 

DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty-seven  years  the 

-  B  E  S  T- 

Fresh  importation.  Cat- 
alogue FREE. 

DUNHAMS,  Wayne,  Du  Page  County.  III. 


Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  good  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money  66  head 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 
HEJiBY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


'EBRUARY  15,  AT  THE  ALDRITT  FEED  YARD 


Fl 
In  FRIEND,  public  sale  of  25  head  draft  hordes,  30  head  Angus  feeding 
steers  and  2  registered  Percheron  stallions,  one  coming  two  and  one 
coming  six,  the  latter  weighing  nearly  a  ton.  Also  have  some  Angus 
cows  for  sale. 

R.  B.  WOODS,  Owner,  Friend,  Nebraska 

W.  J.  Thompson,  Dorchester,  Auctioneer 


DISPERSION  SALE  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  ONE  MILE  SOUTH  OF 

Wisner,  Neb.,  Monday,  Feb.  3 

This  will  be  a  cor-plete  dispersion  sale,  and  the  cattle  consist  of 
one  of  the  best  dairy  herds  in  the  state.    Mr.  Pollack  established  this 
herd  with  a  view  of  getting  heavy  milking  cattle  and  he  has  put 
in  some  high  priced  females  that  are  carrying  rich  pedigrees.    At  the 
head  of  his  herd  is  the  good  bull  n.  n  _ 

34  HEAD    UNCLE  peter's  caumak's  lad  21  Pure  Breds 

No.  74348.  He  is  by  Uncle  Peter's  I 9  Hicrh  firaHo« 
Gold  Mine  by  the  imported  bull  ■»""gnuraaes 

GOLDEN  ROMOLUS.  The  dam  of  this  bull  is  GUENON'S  LAD  CHUB, 
by  an  imported  sire.  The  cows  are  all  bred  to  this  good  bull.  His 
.™e^bulls  were  VICTOR  THISTLEDOWN,  by  the  imported  bull 
VICTORIUS  CHAMPION  LAD,  and  CORFUS  OWL,  by  the  OWL  OF 
HEBRON.   There  are  a  number  of  cows  in  this  sale  by  these  two  bulls. 

A  GREAT  OPPOBTUNITT  TO  BUT  MILK  COWS 
As  some  of  these  are  as  richly  bred  and  as  good  from  a  dairy  stand- 
point as  you  will  find  in  the  middle  west. 
For  catalogs  address — 

A.  J.  POLLACK,  Wisner,  Neb. 

Col.  B.  P.  McGnire,  Aiict.     Wm.  Armstrong,  clerk.   Send  bids  to  him. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser.— S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  old. 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus,  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection 
KILEY  BBOTHEBS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

30  £  Cruickshank  and  Scotch  Shorthorn  Bulls 

T  am  offering  at  private  treaty,  thirty  head  of  Scotch  and  Cruickshank 
bulls  of  serviceable  ages  that  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  lot  of  bulls 
ever  produced  in  one  herd.  They  are  absolutely  straight  Scotch  and 
mostly  sired  by  the  great  VICTOR  SULTAN  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan. 
I  am  making  reasonable  prices  on  these  in  lots  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
GEORGE  ALLEN  LEXINGTON,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Reds  and  roans  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sale. 

Also  a  few  choice,  big  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HAYS  YORK.  \FRR1SB1 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR    SALE — Most    of   them    sired    by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  few  cows. 
P.    T.    HAYS                    BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

SCOTCH   SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Choice  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  roan  and 
red    Shorthorn    bulls   of   Choice    Goods  and 
Whitehall     Sultan     breeding.       Good  herd 
headers   at    moderate  prices. 
G.  II.  HASEBROOK              BLADEN,  NEB. 

SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd    of   Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON         BELVIDERE,  NEB. 

Advertising     Is     literature.       Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 

 HEREFORDS 

18  HUSKY  HEREFORD  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

These    are     eight    to    fifteen     months  old 
and   are   of  the   choicest    Individuality  and 
richest  breeding.    Address  G.  G.  CLEMENT, 
ORD,    NEBRASKA.       (One    of    the  oldest 
established    Hereford    herds    In  Nebraska.) 

_HOLSTEINTRIESIANS  

RED  POLLS 

HOLSTEH  HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Sir    Woodland,    No.    87284,    by    Dekel  Paul 
Pontiac,     a     fine     two-year-old  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull.     A  proven  breeder. 
W.   H.   BECHTEL,   Pawnee  City,  Nebraska 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of    either    sex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.     Address   or  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB         ^LAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

Purebred  Registered 
P^I5f>    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

tKi^mlS.            Tne  Great  tialry  Breed 
\\     mV*       Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-FrlesianAsso.   Bx  134.  Brattleboro.Vt. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE  ZZiStt 

nnable.  F.  C.  Bnschow  &  Sons,  Bine  Hill,  Neb. 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

FIFTY   BIG   TYPE   BRED  SOWS 

Fifty    high    class,  big    type    bred  Poland 
China    sows   and    a    few    select    males  for 
sale     at     reasonable      prices.  Inspection 
solicited.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  M.  COLEMAN             BELGRADE,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA   BRrD  SOWS 

A     limited     number     of     choice,  growthy 
gilts   and   tried    sows   bred   for  March  far- 
row   for   sale.     Address — 

C.   J.   ANDERSON                 WAUSA,  NEB. 

JUCKETFS  MONSTER  PATTERN  POLANDS 

40  large,  growthy,  big  boned  February  and  March  pigs,  mostly  by  a  son  of  B's  Great  Hadley 
and  out  of  Monster  Pattern  dams.  The  Oakside  herd  kind  make  good.  Farmers'  prices. 
A.  8.  JUCKETT  &  SON  FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

W.  J.  HATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nineteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sows  for  sale.     Representing  Had- 
ley Over,  Pan  Over,  Young  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and  Columbus  breeding.  These 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.     Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.  KATHER  &  SONS  ORD,  NEBRASKA 

 DUROC-JERSEYS  .  

130  DUROC  Bred  SOWS 

130  choice  sows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  Col.  LaFollette,  C.  H. 
Colonel  and  Count  Medoc.  Also  20  spring  boars  and  all  my  herd  boars 
These  must  be  closed  out  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  50  head  of  choice 
sows  FEBRUARY  10TH,  AT  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA. 

Forty  foot  diameter  sale  tent  for  rent.  State  agent  for  Black  Diamond 
Stock  Powders  and  Dip.  Absolutely  the  best  conditioner  on  the  market. 
Try  100  pounds  and  be  convinced.    Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  state. 

Write  for  catalog  of  sow  sale 

FRANK  ALDRITT 

137  NORTH  25TH  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

MATED   WITH   PRIZE-WINNING  SIRES 

On  account  of  limited  number  for  sale  have  decided  to  sell  my 
BRED  SOWS  at  private  treaty.  These  are  bred  to  the  first  prize 
CRIMSON  WONDER  4TH  and  MODEL  PRINCE,  second  prize 
at  Iowa  State  Fair.  Mostly  sired  by  CRIMSON  CLIPPER  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  Again.    Prices  reasonable  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Con  McCarthy,  York,  Neb.  Breeder  of  Duroc  Jerseys  and  Shorthorns 
70  DUROG  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 


Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and     for     my     public  sale 

FEBRUARY    25TH,    1913.  . 
B.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROC   JERSEY    BRED  SOWS 

30  head  spring  and  fall  sows  bred  to  Proud 
Wonder.  Challenger  I  Am,  and  a  good  son  of 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  for  sale  privately.  Good 
breeding  and  quality,  and  priced  worth  the 
money         A.  A.  KEKRDLE,  Stanton,  Neb. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  ££' ■«..»» 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.   B.   Carpenter,   Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 

1  course.  Catalog  Free.  National  Auctioneer- 
I  Ing  School  of  America,  Dept.  11  .Lincoln,  Neb. , 

Let  Me  Book  Yonr  Winter  Sale  Date 

Can  make  right  terms  and  give  »atlsfactlon 
on  block  or  in  ring.  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 
COL.  RAY  PAGE,  Friend,  Neb. 
Phone   82,   Independent  Line 

T.  O.  CALLAHAN— Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  «ales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto,  B  1920. 
8544  Dodcre  St.                    Omaha.  Nebraska 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nnt'l  Bank  Bide..  Lincoln.  Neb. 

If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
I'll  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company. — 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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SAND  GATES 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


Over  half  the  farm- 
ers of  America  are 
recommending  Ameri- 
can Fence.    Let  the 
judgment  of  this  ma- 
jority be  your  guide. 


More  For 
Your  Money 


MERICAN  FENCE  has  always  been  the  economical 
fence.  Now  it's  abetter  investment  than  ever  The 
same  superior  steel  (open  hearth  or  Bessemer),  the 
same  big,  stiff  wires — but  the  galvanizing  is  even  better 
than  ever,  being  heavier,  more  permanent,  giving 
added  insurance  against  rust  Investigate  American  Fence.  Note 
the  prices  and  you'll  do  some  fencing  this  year. 

Dealers  In  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  in  carload  lots, 
thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest 
prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 

Two  Great  Books  Free 

"Making  The  Farm  Pay" — a  simple  and  short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  know — sent  free  on  request. 

"The  Making  of  Steel" — a  complete  account,  simply  and  clearly  presented, 
with  many  illustrations.  This  subject  never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a 
manner.    Every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this     Sent  free  on  request. 


FRANK  BAA  CUES,  Vice-Pres  and  Gen.  Salet  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

30  Church  Street,  New  York;  Denver. 
U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co. —San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


Diffey's  Shorthorns  Polands 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  ADJOINING 

NORTH  BEND,  NEBR  ,  MONDAY,  FEB'Y  17 

THIRTY  HEAD  OF  BIG-TYPE  BRED  SOWS  BY  A  SON  OF  OAK- 
LAND'S PROSPECT,  EXPANSION  KING,  LONG  PRICE  BY  LONG 
BOY  AND  A  SON  OF  CHIEF  OF  ALL'S  WONDER 

These  are  bred  to  LONG  PRICE,  one  of  the  extra  good,  big-type 
boars  by  the  mammoth  Long  Boy  and  out  of  Meadowview  Queen  by 
Long  King,  and  to  a  son  of  Smooth  Price,  out  of  a  Smooth  Jumbo  dam. 
These  boars  give  a  combination  of  the  popular  big-type  breeding.  The 
offering  is  in  good,  thrifty  condition,  and  are  a  good  lot. 

TWENTY  HEAD  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  consisting  of  11 
females  and  9  bulls,  including  the  herd  bull,  GOLDEN  BANNER  3D, 
a  Cruickshank-Orange  Blossom,  by  Golden  Banner  2d,  and  otit  of 
Orange  Lassie.  The  offering  is  by  King  Gloster,  Challenger,  Gold 
Bug,  Velasco,  Young  Abbottsburn  and  Golden  Banner  3d.  A  good, 
uniform  lot  of  cattle,  mostly  reds,  and  a  practical  kind.  This  sale 
affords  a  good  opportunity  to  buy  well  bred  stock  in  useful  condition 
at  prices  worth  the  money.    For  catalog  address — 

ED.  DIFFEY  North  Bend,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  THOS.  F.  FOWLER,  Clerk 

Bids  nisi)  be  sent  to  Tlios.  F.  Fowler,  and  the  same  will  receive 
honorable  and  valuable  treatment. 


CE 


For  mil  purpoaet.  Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 
Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat- 
tle, Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Etc. 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 
We  save  you  big  money— ^vk  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 

Dm  13  THE  BROWN  FENCE  9  WIRE  CO..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

PROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence  14c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,.. .21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence..22He. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
^Many  styles  and  heights    Oar  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  34  Winchester,  Ind. 


$5  'o  $8  Every  Day  '.^v.W.rf 

That's  what  hundreds  of  fanners'  sons  now  earn  by  selling 

THE  ECLIPSE  PUMP  EQUALIZER 

ay  make  good  money  during  spare  Time  only,  ehowini 


Many  matte  gooa  money  during  spare 
it  to  neighbors.  It  makes  tbe  hardest  working  pump  run 
easy— caves  Jerking  and  does  the  lifting.   Write  us  today. 

Equalizer  Foundry  Co^      2434  Burling  St.,  Chicago 


HOG  FENCE 

9  O  Inches  H  A  centB 
fcOhigh      Is*  a  rod 

100  other  styles  of  Hog, 
Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Buy  from  factory  direct 
and  Bave  dealers  profit. 
Large  Catalogue  FREE. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  44      Muneie,  Ind 


H.  D.  Lute.  Keith  County 


.January  20. — The  second  week  in 
the  month  gave  us  a  touch  of  winter 
weather  so  far  as  the  temperature 
was  concerned,  hut  the  precipitation 
was  very  light  and  there  was  no 
wind  with  the  storm  to  drift  the  snow. 
Since  then  the  weather  has  been  very 
agreeable  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
except  that  there  has  been  some  stir- 
ring of  the  atmosphere  at  times  that 
was  more  forcible  than  elegant.  Up 
to  date  a  better  winter  for  feeding 
livestock  for  the  market  or  for 
roughing  them  through  to  carry  over 
could  not  have  been  selected. 

The  price  of  hay  is  not  moving  up 
many  notches  so  far,  and  most  of  the 
growers  who  have  hay  for  sale  have 
about  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
may  as  well  let  it  go  now  and  have 
it  off  their  hands  before  the  spring 
work  begins.  Tt  takes  the  best  of 
prairie  hay  to  bring  $7  per  ton  on 
board  cars.  The  Denver  hay  dealers 
(and  that  is  where  most  of  our  hay 
goes),  say  there  are  so  many  auto- 
trucks in  the  cities  that  there  is  not 
the  demand  for  hay  that  formerly 
obtained.  John  D.  furnishes  the  hay 
nowadays.  He  catches  the  farmers 
a-comin'  and  a-goin'  —  makes  them 
buy  his  gasoline  and  then  beats 
them   out  of  a  hay  market. 

The  price  of  good  corn  is  firm  and 
probably  a  little  stronger.  About  ten 
carloads  were  contracted  in  this 
vicinity  last  week  at  40  cents  oh 
board  cars.  This  is  higher  than  the 
shipping  demand  to  primary  markets 
would  justify,  but  the  corn  will  be 
shipped  to  feeders  in  near-by  terri- 
tory. Competition  among  feeders  has 
sprung  the  price  at  least  4  cents  per 
bushel.  The  light,  chaffy  corn  is 
finding  slow  sale  at  about  25  cents 
per  hundred,  while  the  corn  that  has 
considerable  of  the  soft  mixed  in 
sells  for  5  to  10  cents  per  bushel 
lower  than  the  better  grade.  There 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  feeders  as  to  the  feeding  value 
of  this  soft  corn  for  fattening  pur- 
poses, though  there  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  that  for  growing  stock, 
for  milch  cows  or  for  stock  hogs  it 
has  its  place  and  is  quite  acceptable. 

Western  Nebraska  is  getting  to  be 
"some"  feeding  center.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  300,000  sheep  on  feed 
in  the  North  Platte  valley  between 
Bridgeport  and  Guernsey,  while  some 
bands  are  being  fed  below  Bridge- 
port; and  in  addition  a  good  many 
cattle  are  on  feed  in  the  same  terri- 
tory. And  that  the  feeders  have  the 
feed  and  the  knowledge  to  use  the 
feed  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  South  Omaha  market  last  Mon- 
day, fed  ewes  from  Scotts  Bluff  topped 
the  market  and  another  bunch  from 
the  same  place  came  within  a  nickle 
of  turning  the  same  trick.  It  is  not 
only  the  sheep  feeders  that  are  carry- 
ing off  the  honors;  the  cattle  feeders 
are  right  there  with  the  goods.  One 
from  Gering  topped  the  South  Omaha 
marked  with  a  car  of  1,455-pound 
steers  that  had  made  an  average  gain 
of  three  pounds  per  day  for  three 
months.  This  man  has  another 
bunch  of  fine  steers  at  the  Denver 
Livestock  Show  this  week. 

One  reason  for  so  much  feeding  in 
this  section  of  the  state  is  the  abun- 
dance of  excellent  rough  feeds.  Our 
great  alfalfa  stacks,  the  beet  tops, 
beet  pulp  and  prairie  hay  furnish 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  that  line, 
and  where  additional  corn  is  needed 
this  can  be  shipped  in  more  reason- 
ably than  the  roughage.  Yet  corn- 
fields are  not  an  unknown  quantity 
even  in  the  extreme  west  end  of  the 
state.  The  cattle  feeder  spoken  of  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  had  corn  on 
a  field  that  had  been  in  alfalfa  for 
fifteen  years  and  made  a  yield  of 
seventy  bushels  per  acre.  The  corn 
was  a  little  soft,  but  made  good 
cattle  feed,  as  witness  the  gains 
noted  above.  This  corn  was  grown 
on  land  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  was  irrigated. 

There  is  quite  general  complaint 
that  the  grass  on  the  range  this 
winter  is  not  making  good  feed. 
Moisture  in  the  late  summer  after 
the  grass  had  cured  as  a  result  of 
an  early  dry  season  started  it  up 
green   again,   and   this   later  growth 


was  caught  by  the  frost.  So  far  as 
our  native  grass  for  pasture  is  con- 
cerned,  a  wet  early  summer  to  make 
the  growth,  followed  by  a  dry  late 
suuimei  and  early  fall  to  cure  it, 
makes  the  ideal  fall  and  winter 
range;  but  since  the  advent  of  the 
farmer  that  sort  of  a  season  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  except  in 
strictly  irrigated  sections. 

One  of  the  dealers  in  silos  in  a 
neighboring  town  is  claiming  that  the 
silo  will  mean  more  to  this  country 
than  irrigation.  Of  course,  his  con- 
tention is  that  the  silo  may  be  used 
on  a  much  larger  acreage  than  irriga- 
tion, as  the  territory  to  which  irriga- 
tion may  be  applied  is  rather  limited. 
Looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view, 
he  is  surely  correct  in  his  contention. 
The  silo  may  be  placed  on  many  more 
farms  than  can  irrigation,  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  The  silo,  of  course, 
will  not  help  to  grow  crops,  but  it 
will  take  care  of  what  is  grown. 

One  of  my  Kinkaider  friends,  who 
recently  bought  a  farm  in  the  re- 
claimed swamp  region  of  the  south 
and  who  has  turned  sub-agent  for 
that  class  of  land,  told  me  that  he 
had  interviewed  at  least  200  farmers 
in  different  sections  of  the  corn  belt 
and  that  to  a  man  they  said- they  were 
not  making  5  per  cent  on  their  in- 
vestment. In  his  own  case  in  the 
sand  hills,  with  a  large,  hard-working 
family  and  milking  thirty  to  forty 
cows  part,  of  the  time,  his  gross  in- 
come was  $1,680  on  an  investment  of 
$12,000  or  $15,000.  1  think  he  valued 
the  land  at  $10  per  acre.  Of  course, 
had  he  valued  the  land  at  its  cost  to 
him. — the  filing  fee  plus  improvements 
— his  investment  would  not  have  been 
much  more  than  half,  yet  after  taking 
out  wages  and  living  expenses  there 
would  not  be  much  interest  on  the 
investment.  The  city  writer  and  the 
cartoonist  might  try  a  dose  of  that 
"back  to  the  land"  movement  and  see 
if  they  could  revel  in  that  much 
vaunted  prosperity. 


It  is  reported  that  in  some  places 
farmers  are  holding  their  hay  for 
higher  prices  and  allowing  hay  to 
be  shipped  in.  This  is  a  kind  of 
holding  that  may  be  overdone  if 
spring  comes  early. 


The  appearance  of  a  homestead  is 
greatly  improved  by  keeping  all  bits 
of  board  and  other  miscellaneous  odds 
and  ends  carefully  picked  up  and 
piled  away  out  of  sight. 


The  Top  Notch 
OfFenceValue 
IkJorYouA 


The  cost  of  a  fence  depends  on  its  service 
and  how  long  it  lasts,  figuring  the  repair  ex- 
pense. A  "cheap"  tence  doesn't  pay,  no  mat- 
ter how  little  it  costs  at  the  start.  Get  the 
best  fence  made.  It  will  last  twice  as  I 
long— will  cost  least  per  year,  and  will  always 
look  good.  Get  Apex  fence  if  you  want  the  ; 
most  for  your  money  in  service  and  satisfac- 
tion—the top  notch,  of  fence  value. 

The  Swinging  Joint 

The  swinging  jcint  allows  the  horizontal  | 
wires  to  swing  up  or  down  with  the  roll  of  the 
land— yet  the  upright  wires  are  always  straight. 
That's  why  Apex  fence  is  the  easiest  to  put  up,  1 
and  why  it  keeps  up  straight  after  others  arc  I 
lopped  over.    Apex  is  even  and  smooth  on  hill, 
hollow  or  level.   Never  strains  or  buckles. 

Another  reason  why  Apex  doesn't  sag  or  snap 
is  the  Tension  Curves  which  allow  for  expan- 
sion and  contraction. 

Other  Reasons 

Apex  Fence  is  made  of  purest  Open  Hearth 
Steel,  tough,  springy,  elasi  ic.    It  is  galvanized  , 
t  by  a  process  which  makes  t  he  zinc  a  part  of  the 
I  wire  itself~it  can't  chip,  flhke  or  crack.  1 
Write  and  tell  us  how  much  fence  and  what 
height  you  need  and  we'll  moke  you  a  propo- 
1  sition.   Or  see  your  Apex  Fence  dealer  if 
one  isnearyou.  Anyway,  write  for  free 
booklet  of  facts  and  proofs.  Address 

JANES VI LLC  BAR 3  WIRE  4 

219  S.  Franklin  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 
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HENS  THAT  LAY  HENS  THAT  PAY 

(Continued  from  Page  119) 

ing  a  small  sum  per  bird  and  doing 
the  work  in  a  wholesale  way,  like  the 
dehorning  of  cattle.  This  pays  both 
the  operator  and  the  patron,  and  the 
practice  should  be  encouraged. 
Making  Pullets  Lay  and  Pay 

Now,  with  the  cockerels  disposed  of 
at  an  early  age,  see  to  it  that  the 
pullets  have  plenty  of  room  and  plenty 
of  food  to  keep  them  growing  every 
minute.  If  they  are  raised  in  coops, 
place  them  early  in  colony  houses  or 
in  the  house  where  they  will  winter. 
Here  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  having  at  least  two  houses.  The 
oldest  hens  should  be  marketed  early 
in  the  summer  and  their  room  given 
to  the  early  pullets. 

The  pullets  will  lay  earlier  and  do 
better  if  put  in  permanent  quarters 
at  about  four  months  of  age,  or  five 
at  the  least.  If  dirt  floors  are  used, 
clean  out  about  two  inches  of  the  old 
ground  and  put  in  fresh  earth  before 
housing  the  young  birds.  Clean  the 
walls  and  perches  thoroughly,'  and 
take  out  all  nests  until  the  roosting 
habit  is  well  established;  do  not  put 
the  nests  back  until  the  pullets  show 
signs  of  development.  If  a  wide 
variety  of  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  is 
fed,  at  seven  months  of  age  most  of 
the  early  pullets  should  be  well  grown 
and  either  laying  or  about  to  begin. 
They  can  be  kept  laying  through  the 
winter  if  given  proper  feed  and  care. 
The  grain,  while  provided  plentifully, 
should  be  placed  where  they  will  have 
to  work  to  get  it.  Under  these  con- 
ditions hens  will  pay. 

The  flock  of  older  hens  can  be  made 
to  pay,  also,  if  managed  in  a  some- 
what similar  way.  Cull  out  and  sell 
all  the  oldest  and  those  that  do  not 
grade  up  to  standard,  giving  the  room 
only  to  the  most  vigorous  fowls.  If 
they  do  not  lay  quite  as  well  through 
the  winter  they  will  be  ready  to  be- 
gin early  and  lay  strong  eggs  for 
hatching.  As  a  rule,  if  the  stock  is 
equally  good,  it  is  better  to  hatch 
from  these  than  from  the  young 
pullets. 

Here  is  another  advantage  in  keep- 
ing each  year's  hens  in  separate 
houses.  It  allows  a  choice  in  the 
matter  of  hatching.  If,  for  any  rea- 
son, it  is  preferable  to  use  the  pullet 
eggs  for  hatching,  mate  them  with 
older  males.  This  will  insure  stronger 
vitality  than  if  young,  immature  birds 
of  both  sexes  are  mated  together.  It 
does  not  pay  in  the  long  run,  how- 

TREATING  SICK  CATTLE 

It  is  a  matter  of  good  business  and  economy 
that  every  cattle  owner  should  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  common  to  cattle. 
He  should  be  ab.e  to  recognize  an  ailment  by 
the  rymptoms  shown,  and  be  prepared  t  i 
ri«-  :mmediate  treatment  in  an  intelligent, 
scientific  manner.  Great  veterinarians  and 
physicians  will  tell  you 
that  successful  treat- 
|  ment  lies  first  in  diagno- 
sis (recognizing  the  di- 
]  sease),  and  then  in  the 
i  application  of  the  correct 
J  rerredy.  Owners  of  cat- 
I  tie  can  not  afford  to  trust 
to  luck.  They  should  be 
prepared,  both  with 
a  knowledge  of  direases 
|and  with  an  equip- 
ment of  remedies. 
To  help  the  cattle  owner 
in  that  preparation  is  the 
purpose  of  our  5C0  page 
Veterinary  IVanual.  It 
is  an  invalcable  treatise 
written  by  F.  Hum- 
phreys M.D.,  V.  S.,  and 
makes  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cattle  ail- 
ments easy.  By  a  study  of  ihis  book  any  farmer 
can  learn  to  recognize  a  disease  and  tell  how  to 
'r-eat  it.  Every  owner  of  one  or  more  cows 
should  have  this  book  close  at  hand  for  ready 
reference.  It  will  save  large  veterinary  bills. 
In  order  to  introduce  Humphreys'  Veterinary 
Specifics,  we  are  giving  this  Manual  to  any 
cattle  owner  who  asks  for  it.  A  postal  card 
request  sent  to  Humphreys'  Homeopathic 
Medicine  Co  ,  156  William  Street,  New  York 
t-ity,  will  bring  you  the  book.  Write  today, 
it  is  tree.    No  order  for  remedies  i  necessary 


GET  RID  OF 

Worms  and  Bots 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.    We   guarantee  to 
flail  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEWVERMIFUGE 

i  .  Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
in  foal  before  the  eighth  month.    Horse  owners 

I  KSw  "i??1  Newvermlfuge  has  removed  from 

j  ouu  to  sou  Dots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 

I  6  Capsules  $1.25.    12  for  $2.00.    Postage  paid. 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  B2 
592  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  In  them.  And  I  guarantee  every  Ne- 
braska Farmer  advertiser. — «.  R.  MeKeivie. 


ever,  to  use  immature  stock  of  either 
sex  for  breeding  purposes. 

Double  Flock,  Double  Room 

Many  farmers,  finding  that  a  small 
flock  of  hens  pay  well,  make  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  double  or  treble  the 
flock  without  adding  to  the  room,  and 
there  is  where  troubles  begin.  With 
the  small  flock  there  was  practically 
no  disease  and  accordingly  small 
loss.  With  the  large  flock,  crowded 
into  small  quarters  to  winter,  disease 
often  makes  serious  inroads,  not  onlv 
on  present  numbers  but,  on  future 
profits. 

In  the  small  flock  that  has  plenty 
of  room  and  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
air,  roup  is  almost  unknown,  but  in 
the  crowded  flock  it  becomes  a  serious 
menace.  Avoid  crowding  and  dark, 
ill-ventilated  winter  houses  and  you 
avoid  roup.  That  disease  in  its  many 
manifestations,  and  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs,  are  the  only  really 
common  ones  with  which  the  poultry 
keeper  in'  this  climate  has  to  contend, 
and  these  are  easy  to  avoid  by  fur- 
nishing proper  quarters  and  by 
judicious  feeding  and  care,  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  latter  word,  for  as 
a  rule  more  of  these  troubles  are 
traceable  to  neglect  of  sanitary  meas- 
ures than  to  anything  else. 

If  fifty  hens  have  paid  well  in  a 
house  eight  or  ten  by  sixteen  feet  in 
size,  with  a  scratching  pen  added  for 
winter,  it  will  pay  well  to  build  two 
more  such  houses  and  keep  150  hens, 
which  number  can  easily  be  kept  up 
by  raising  150  to  250  chicks  each  year, 
selecting  fifty  or  more  of  the  earliest 
and  best  pullets  from  that  number  to 
replace  the  older  hens  which  have 
passed  their  most  productive  stage. 

When  enough  pullets  are  raised  to 
fill  two  of  the  houses,  so  much  the 
better,  but  the  one-year-old  hens  can 
always  be  profitably  .  kept  another 
year  and  in  most  cases  the  two-year- 
olds,  also.  This  should  depend  on  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  pullets 
raised,  but  in  any  event,  sell  early  in 
the  summer  or  fall  down  to  what  is 
wanted  for  eggs  and  for  the  table, 
whether  of  the  old  or  young  stock.  If 
any  house  must  be  slightly  crowded 
let  it  be  the  third  house  in  which  are 
placed  the  oldest  hens  and  the  im- 
mature pullets,  for  neither  of  these 
can  be  expected  to  produce  eggs  until 
near  spring,  by  which  time  they  will 
have  been  culled  out  in  getting  fowls 
for  the  table. 

Advantages  of  Separate  Houses 
Under  this  system  a  flock  of  150 
hens  can  be  kept  with  comparatively 
little  loss  from  the  diseases  induced 
or  aggravated  by  crowding,  and  be 
made  to  return  the  highest  possible 
profits  under  ordinary  good  manage- 
ment. Since  the  members  of  each 
flock  will  lay  most  of  their  eggs  in 
their  respective  houses,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  select  eggs  for  hatching 
from  whichever  flock  you  wish,  even 
though  all  have  free  range.  The 
smaller  houses  are  easier  to  keep 
clean  than  the  larger  ones  necessary 
for  so  large  a  flock  as  150,  and  should 
contagious  disease  break  out  in  one 
small  flock  it  is  easier  to  control 
than  in  a  large  one. 

All  things  considered,  two  or  three 
small  flocks  in  as  many  houses  pay 
better  than  the  same  number  of  hens 
in  one  large  house,  and  the  profits 
can  be  multiplied  as  many  times  as 
one  sees  fit  to  provide  additional 
quarters.  No  stock  on  the  farm  pays 
better  dividends  on  the  amount  in- 
vested than  do  good  hens  with 
good  care. 


EFFECT  OF  HOG  CHOLERA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  hogs  in  this  vicinity  have 
died  during  the  past  four  or  five 
months  from  the  cholera  or  kindred 
diseases.  There  are  still  reports 
coming  in  of  herds  affected  An  un- 
usual feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
in  some  instances  the  disease  re- 
turned into  herds  in  which  the  stock 
that  had  escaped  former  ravages  of 
the  disease,  and  where  the  hogs  had 
apparently  recovered  entirely.  As  a 
result,  the  plight  of  the  farmer  who 
depended  upon  his  crop  of  hogs  to 
meet  oncoming  obligations  and  to 
make  new  improvements  is  not  fortu- 
nate. One  of  the  results  of  the  epi- 
demic is  that  more  corn  and  grain  is 
being  marketed  this  winter  than  has 
been  the  case  in  many  years.  And 
unhappily  prices  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be.  All  of  these  things  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  bearish  effect  on 
business,  and  on  investment  propo- 
sitions in  general. 

Burt  Co.  A.  T.  SOHLBERG 


Slepicka's  Offering 


=Of  Attractive: 


Scotch  and  Scotch-Topped 

SHORTHORNS 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Tobias,  Nebr.,  Friday,  Feb'y  14 

25  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  12  BIG  2-YEAR-OLD  HEIFERS,  7  YEAR- 
LING HEIFERS  AND  6  CHOICE  LUSTY  BULLS.     THE  HEIFERS 
ARE  BRED  TO  THE  GREAT  SCOTCH  BULL  DIAMOND 
DIGGER  BY  THE  CHAMPION  DIAMOND  GOODS 

USEFUL  LOT  OF  SHORTHORNS 

C.  A.  SLEPICKA,  TOBIAS,  NEBRASKA,  has  produced  a  class  of 
young  Shorthorns  for  this  sale  that  are  exactly  the  type  and  character 
that  will  prove  very  valuable  to  purchasers.  They  are  the  large, 
smooth  kind.  The  heifers  are  sired  by  Count  by  Sarcasrher  Count 
and  out  of  Jewel  6th  by  Sonsie  Lad,  and  represent  such  other  Scotch 
sires  as  Orange  King,  Lady's  Prince,  Gold  Dust  and  Gloster's  Count. 
They  are  bred  to  the  choice  red  Scotch  bull  DIAMOND  DIGGER  by. 
the  champion  Diamond  Goods.  DIAMOND  DIGGER  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing good  young  Scotch  bulls  and  was  selected  privately  from 
the  Bellows  herd.  He  descends  from  Bellows  Brothers'  great  pro- 
ducing Queen  of  Beauty  family,  being  out  of  Queen  of  Beauty  7th,  a 
grand-daughter  of  the  historic  Whitehall  Sultan.  He  is  a  straight 
Cruicksbank-Queen  of  Beauty.  The  families  represented  are  White 
Rose  amd  Violets.  This  is  an  offering  of  strictly  useful  and  practical 
type  Shorthorns,  all  reds  and  without,  doubt  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able lots  of  Shorthorns  ever  offered  in  that  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
state.    Send  for  catalog  of  this  sale. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

CHAS.  A.  SLEPICKA,  Tobias,  Nebr. 

Col.  Thompson  and  Col.  Novak,  Auctioneers 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  for 

early   farrow    with   prize    winning   sires.     For   sale  at   reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the  state. 

CTTART.ES  V.  THOMPSON                                                              WEvST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Choice  Berkshire  Bred  Gilts 

Bred  for  April  farrow.  Very  best 
Mood  represented.  At  farmers'  prices. 
0.  S.  TIMMONS,  GREENWOOD,  NEB 


To  patronize  advertisers  is  to  stim- 
ulate enterprise. 


Hampshire  Fall  and  Summer  Pigs 

A  few  choice  June,  July  and  October  Hamp- 
shire pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  Good  stock 
and  popular  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 
THOMAS   T.   NICHOT,  POOLE,  NEB. 
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Wednesday,  January  29,  1913. 


SMITH  &  SONS' 

Usual  High  Glass  Lot  of  Nebraska  Type 

POLAND  CHINA 

—BRED  SOWS— = 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR  CADAMS,  AND  EIGHT  MILES 

NORTHEAST  OF 

Superior,  Nebr.,  Tuesday,  Feb'y  4 


35  uniform,  growthy  gilts,  5  fall  yearlings,  3  fried  sows,  and 
2  extra  choice  fall  p'gs  representing  the  great  sires,  Smith's 
Big  Hadley,  Jumbo  Junior,  Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model 


UNIFORM,  GROWTHY  POLAND  GILTS 

ALBERT  SMITH  &  SONS.  SUPERIOR,  NEBRASKA,  liave  a  valuable  sur- 
prise In  store  for  the  prospective  Poland  China  bred  sow  purchaser.  We  have 
referred  on  previous  occasions  to  the  commendable  qualities  of  this  herd,  and 
v  ish  to  place  speci  .l  streets  upon  the  thirty-five  head  of  gilts  ij»  this  sale.  It  I- 
our  opinion  that  for  their  ages  they  are  exceptionally  growthy  and  very  uniform 
in  that  type  that  promises  satisfactory  returns  from  a  brood  and  market  stand- 
point. The  "doin<r"  qualities  of  this  lot  of  gilts  has  been  very  forcefully  brought 
to  our  attention  in  the  past  four  or  five  months  because  during  the  summer 
when  pasture  was  short  and  the  grain  supply  limited  they  were  only  an  average 
lot,  but  for  the  last  sixty  days  have  responded  to  feed  in  a  way  that  illustrates 
their  value.  They  are  big,  and  because  of  the  way  they  have  been  grown  will 
get  bigger  and  better  with  good  care.  There  is  scarcely  a  choice  that  could  be 
depended  upon  to  be  better  than  another.  The  three  tried  sows  are  QUEEN 
VICTORIA,  a  litter  si  ter  to  Bis:  Victor,  bred  for  earls  litter  to  JUMBO,  JR.,  and 
consigned  to  this  sale  as  an  attraction;  TWIN,  a  sow  from  which  Smith  &  Sons 
have  sold  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  pigs,  and  the  dam  of  four  good  gilts  in 
this  sale;  and  WHITE  EAR,  a  valuable  sow  that  is  being  sold  because  she  far- 
rows later  than  the  sows  being  retained  in  this  herd.  The  two  fall  boars  are 
outstanding,  but  will  of  course  be  picked  up  at  a  bargain.  Our  readers  are 
already  familiar  with  SMITH  S  BIG  HADLEY  and  JUMBO,  JR.,  both  of  which 
have  established  good  rating  for  themselves.  MOGUL'S  MODEL  is  sure  to  make 
a  valuable  cross  with  Hadley  and  Jumbo  sows,  and  Mr.  Smith's  judgment  in 
selecting  this  veteran  sire  as  tV.e  probable  best  choice  that  he  could  make  Is 
commended  by  such  well  posted  breeders  as  Tom  Shattuck.  Smith  &  Sons  will 
also  iell  four  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  heifer  calves,  and  a  very  growthy  and 
good  Shorthorn  bull  calf.  A  catalog  of  this  sale  is  of  interest  to  parties  in  the 
market  for  good  stock.  Send  for  one.  Send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Smith 
&  Sons. — H.  C.  McKelvle. 


For  catalog  addrexg — 

Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 

COL.  JOHN  BRENNAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Kuhl's  Dispersion  Sale 

=0!  Big  Type= 

Poland  China  Sows 

And  including  the  great  sire,  1  BIG  TOM" 

TO  BE  HELD  IN 

Florence,  Nebr.,  Thursday,  Feb'y  13 

50  head,  including  all  of  the  tried  and  valuable  brood  sows;  the 
valuable  first  prize  sire,  "Big  Tom"  and  the  $225  L's  Quality 

KUHLS  VALUABLE  POLAND  SOWS 

Whatever  price  is  paid  for  the  herd  boars,  and  most  of  the  good 
big  sows  listed  in  H.  P.  Kuhl's  dispersion  sale,  will  mean  a  greater 
profit  to  t'.:e  buyer  than  to  Mr.  Ku.hl.  The  herd  that  is  established 
along  as  sensible  lines  as  this  one  has  been  has  a  value  that  means 
greater  success  to  the  buyer  who  gets  some  of  the  foundation  material 
from  it.  This  sale  offering  includes  15  tried  :ows  and  yearlings,  in- 
cluding Tecuinseh  Belle  2d,  a  massive  sow  by  Miller's  Happy  Tecum- 
seh;  long  Queen  by  Long  King;  Lady  Hadley  by  Cloverrtale  Hadley. 
and  two  of  her  daughters  by  Cavett's  Big  Hadley;  Vest  Pocket  by  Big 
Victor,  and  a  fine  line  of  yearlings  by  Big  Tom.  There  are  20  uniform, 
growthy  rpring  gilts,  10  of  which  are  by  Big  Tom,  5  by  King  Giant, 
and  5  by  D's  Defender.  The  balance  of  the  offering  is  by  the  great  sire 
Bie  Tom,  included  in  this  sale.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  here  for  a 
moment  the  value  of  this  great  sire.  Big  Tom  will  add  prestige  to  the 
herd  that  he  heads  and  will  increase  the  profit  from  any  sale  draft 
sired  by  him  another  year.  His  excellent  individuality  is  well  known 
and  as  a  sire  he  rates  among  the  best.  His  ownership  would  be  a 
peculiar  advancement  to  any  breeder  who  is  striving  toward  the  top. 
The  ownership  of  the  good  young  boar,  L's  Quality,  to  be  sold  in  this 
sale,  is  also  an  item  for  serious  consideration.  This  sale  offering  is 
bred  to  Big  Tom,  L's  Quality  and  Big  Omaha.  The  latter  boar  is  a 
promising  sort  for  the  extreme  big  type.  This  sale,  and  the  Lonergan 
sale  the  day  preceding,  should  attract  many  discriminating  buyers. 
Send  for  Mr.  Kuhl's  catalog,  which  gives  conservative  and  depend- 
able descriptions  of  the  offering.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care 
of  Mr.  Kuhl. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

H.  P.  KUHL,  Florence,  Neb. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


IMPORTANT  COMBINATION  SALE 

 Of  High  Class  

PERCHERON  HORSES 

TO  BE  HELD  IN 

Hastings,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  5 


37  head  of  high  class  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  of  good  type 
handled  under  farm  conditions  and  sold  by  reliable  breeders 


PHELPS-CASE  PERCHERONS  AT  AUCTION 

The  horses  to  be  offered  by  L.  M.  Phelps,  Trumbull,  Nebraska,  and 
D.  D.  Case,  Giltner,  Nebraska,  in  their  Dispersion  Sale  are  a  grand  lot. 
There  will  be  37  head,  representing  the  entire  herds  of  the  gentlemen 
mentioned  above  and  3  head  from  the  herd  of  W.  D.  Phelps.  These 
gentlemen  have  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  buying  the  founda- 
tion stock  and  this  sale  offering  shows  the  good  judgment  used  in 
selecting  a  class  of  practical-type  Percherons.  Of  great  importance  to 
parties  interested  in  this  sale  is  the  fact  that  these  horses  have  been 
handled  by  competent  farmers  and  produced  and  grown  out  along  lines 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  average  farmer  to  follow.  The  writer  has 
been  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  making  this  sale  and  has  seen  their 
horses  exhibited  at  some  of  the  best  district  shows  where  they  always 
made  good  winnings,  and  were  the  center  of  attraction.  The  offering 
range  in  ages  from  weanlings  to  mature  animals  of  both  sexes,  the 
weanlings  weighing  1,000  to  1,100  pounds,  the  mares  weighing  from 
1,700  to  2,000  pounds  and  two-year-old  stallion  colts  weighing  as  high 
as  1,800  pounds.  The  offering  will  include  the  great  herd  horse,  Monico 
by  Cousine.  A  high  class  lot  of  colts  by  this  horse  are  included  in  the 
sale  and  his  value  as  a  sire  is  appreciated  in  the  community  where  a 
large  number  of  colts  by  him  are  owned.  The  merit  of  this  offering 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  handled  is  sufficient  rea- 
son why  parties  interested  in  good  Percherons  should  patronize  this 
sale.  With  the  exception  of  4  head,  the  entire  offering  is  solid  blacks. 
Send  for  interesting  catalog. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

D.  D.  CASE,    Giltner,  Neb. 

Col.  Branson,  Anct.  H.  L.  McKelvle,  Neb.  Farmer  Bepresentative 


WALKER'S  BRED  SOW  OFFERING 

Of  Big  Type  "Blue  Valley" 

Poland's 

TO  BE  SOLD  IN 

Fairbury,  Nebr.,  Saturday,  Feb'y  15 


55  head,  consisting  of  23  mature  sows  and  fall  yearlings  and  32 
big  spring  gilts  representing  "Blue  Valley" 
and  "Blue  Valley  Orange" 


WALKER'S  BIG-BONED  POLANDS 

This  is  an  offering  equal  to  or  probably  superior  to  any  previous 
offering  sold  from  this  herd.  There  are  17  head  by  Mouw's  Longfellow, 
15  by  Blue  Valley,  15  by  Chief  Price  Wonder,,  3  by  First  Look,  and  3  by 
Blue  Valley  Exception.  20  head  are  bred  to  Blue  Valley  and  35  head 
to  Bine  Valley  Orange.  75  per  cent  of  the  offering  is  due  to  farrow  the 
latter  part  of  February  or  early  March.  Of  the  two  boars  to  which 
this  offering  is  bmd,  we  wish  to  make  the  following  comment:  Blue 
Valley  is  unusually  large,  with  great  length  and  smoothness,  good 
depth  of  body,  mammoth  bone  and  stands  on  good  feet  with  short  pas- 
terns. Bine  Valley  Orange,  the  top  of  the  James  October  sale,  is  sired 
by  the  celebrated  Big  Orange,  and  is  a  litter  brother  to  the  gilts  that 
are  listed  as  attractions  in  the  forthcoming  James  sale.  His  litter 
brother  was  also  the  top  of  Mr.  James'  August  sale.  He  is  one  of  those 
large,  smooth,  heavy-boned  kind  that  big-type  Poland  fanciers  try  so 
hard  to  produce.  No.  1  in  this  catalog  is  a  fine,  big,  smooth  sow,  BIho 
Valley  Satin  2d;  No.  2  is  also  extra  choice,  as  are  Lots  24,25,31,32,33 
and  35.  Any  of  these  lots  are  attractions  that  merit  special  attention. 
Aside  from  these,  however,  parties  who  attend  this  sale  will  find  the 
offering  to  be  of  good  brood  type,  with  heavy  bone  and  good  feet.  They 
are  in  the  pink  of  growing  condition  and  have  had  liberal  range  and 
the  right  kind  of  a  ration  of  feed.  Parties  interested  in  good  Polands 
should  apply  for  catalog  of  this  sale  and  if  unable  to  attend  send  bids 
to  H.  L.  McKelvie,  in  care  of  Thos.  F.  Walker. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

Thomas  F.  Walker  &  Son,  Alexandria,  Neb. 

CoL  H.  S.  Duncan,  AucL    H.  L.  McKelvie,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 
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Sandall-Burke  Combination  Sale 

■  = — -  Of  '. 

H.  B.  Taylor's  Bred  Sow  Sale 1 

Shorthorn  Cattlo 

Jacks,  Jennetts,  Horses 
 and  Mules  

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  C.  M.  SANDALL  FARM  ONE  MILE  NORTH 
AND  FOUR  MILES  WEST  OF 

York,  Nebr.,' Thursday,  Feb'y  6,  '13 

FORTY  HEAD  OF  CATTLE,  consigned  from  the  herd  of  Fred 
Sandall,  twenty-five  of  which  are  registered  Shorthorn  cattle.  Mr. 
Sandall  has  a  very  choice  herd,  founded  fr-m  selections  of  some 
of  the  best  herds  in  Nebraska.    He  consigns  twenty  head  of  cows 
and  heifers  of  producing  ages  and  good  breeders,  mostly  by  BARON 
JOKER  265024  and  bred  to  ORANGE  PRINCE  340661.    Also  five  choice 
'bulls  of  serviceable  ages  by  ORANGE  PRINCE  340661.    This  is  a 
choice  and  useful  lot  of  pure  bred  Shorthorn  cattle,  a  practical  sort 
for  either  breeder  or  farmer.    He  also  consigns  fifteen'  head  of  good, 
big  cows  of  well  graded  stock. 

MR.  FRANK  BURKE  consigns  three  jacks  and  two  jennets.  One 
jack,  eight  years  old,  a  good  breeder;  one  yearling  jack,  an  extra  good 
one,  and  one  five  months  old  jack.    Two  jennets,  both  good.  These 
animals  are  of  the  mammoth  strain  of  the  big  type.    Also  twenty-six 
head  of  work  horses  and  mules,  from  the  ages  of  two  to  nine  years, 
and  weighing  from  1,100  to  1,600  pounds. 

Fred  Sandall 
Frank  Burke 

Col.  A.  YY.  Thompson,  Auctioneer 

i  Of  Big  

Poland  Chinas 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  THREE  MILES  EAST  OF 

Farnam,  Neb.,  Thursday,  February  6 

FORTY  HEAD,  mostly  fall  yearlings,  and  tried  sows,  with  a  few 
early  spring  gilts  got  by  such  boars  as  WONDER  LONG  by  Long 
Wonder,  FARNAM  HADLEY  by  Hadley  Gold  Dust,  and  COTNER  BOY 
by  On  The  Prospect.    The  sows  are  bred  to  COTNER  BOY  and  TOM'S 
SENSATION  for  March  and  April  farrow.    COTNER  BOY  is  by  the 
herd  boar  owned  by  the  University  Farm  at  Lincoln  and  took  first  and 
sweepstakes  in  1911  at  the  Lancaster  County  Show  and  sixth  place  in 
the  State  Show.   These  winnings  were  made- without  extra  fitting.  He 
landed  good  in  the  show  ring  because  he  is  one  of  the  good,  big 
Nebraska  kind.    TOM'S  SENSATION  was  selected  by  Mr.  Taylor  as  i 
one  of  D.  C.  Lonergan's  best  pigs,  and  is- got  by  the  celebrated  BIG 
TOM.    He  is  the  growthiest  pig  ever  brought  to  that  section  of  the 
state,  and  would  size  up  with  many  boars  six  to  twelve  months  older 

i    than  he.    This  offering  is  in  the  best  of  condition,  having  had  the 
run  of  a  large  field  of  green  wheat  all  winter,  and  promises  results 

'    at  farrowing  time  that  are  mrre  favorable  than  can  be  had  from 
heavy  feeding  in  close  quarters. 

Send  for  catalog  of  this  sale,  and  send  bids  to  nee  in  care  of 

i    Mr.  Taylor.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

H.  B.  Taylor,  Farnam,  Nebraska 

COL.  Z.  S.  BRANSON,  Auctioneer            H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 

C.  H.  Murray's  Annual  Bred  Sow 
Sale  of  Immune  

Chester  Whites 

To  be  Held  at  the  Farm  near 

Friend,  Neb.,  Friday,  Feb'y  7,  1913 

40  head,  mostly  young  and  useful  stuff,  sired  by 
U.  S.  and  O.  K's  Offender,  and  bred  to  Fairmont  Chief. 
U.  S.  and  Nebraska  Chief.    There  will  be  10  tried 
sows  and  the  balance  principally  fall  sows.    A  few 
spring  gilts.    This  offering  passed  through  the  disease 
early  in  the  fall,  and  is  in  a  thrifty,  growthy  condition, 
Mr.  Murray  has  shipped  hogs  from  his  well  known 
herd  to  practically  all  the  states  in  the  corn  belt,  and 
has  built  up  a  good  business  by  shipping  good  stock  at 
reasonable  prices.   This  is  one  of  the  few  sales  of  this 
good  breed  of  swine  to  be  held  in  Nebraska  this  win- 
ter, and  should  be  well  patronized.  Catalog  of  this  sale 
can  be  had  upon  application,  and  parties  who  cannot 
attend  and  desire  to  buy  on  mail  order  may  send  bids 
to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Murray.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address 

Charles  H.  Murray      Friend,  Neb. 

Col.  Waller  J.  Thompson,  Auct.                   H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 

J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son's  Sale  of 

 -BIG,  THRIFTY  

POLAND  CHINA 

BRED  GILTS 

TO  BE  HELD  IN 

Minden,  Nebr.,  Saturday,  Feb'y  8 

40  head,  representing  principally  the  Great  Gold  Medal  by 
Bold  Metal  by  Bell  Metal  

A  GROW  THY  IUIXCH  OF  GILTS 

MESSRS.  NA~H  &  SON'S  offering  of  forty  "head  of  Poland  China 
bred  sows,  principally  gilts,  should  attract  the  attention  of  breeders 
and  farmers.    Mr.  Nash  is  well  equipped  with  the  proper  foundation 
material  and  good  quarters  for  raising  hogs,  and  has  grown  out  a  lot 
of  gilts  for  thio  sale  that  should  be  appreciated.    Mr.  Nash  is  thorough 
in  his  methods  and  has  demonstrated  unusual  ability  in  fitting  up  a 
sale  offering.    This  offering  is  largely  sired  by  GOLD  MEDAL,  a  big- 
type  boar  that  has  already  ma.le  a  good  .showing  as  a  sire,  and  the 
gilts  by  him  in  this  sale  will  be  found  among  the  best  of  the  season's 
sales.    Parties  who  attended  Mr.  Nash's  sale  last  fall  will  reviember 
what  a  fine  lot  of  big,  growthy,  heavy-boned  boars  passed  through 
the  sale  ring.    These  gilts  are  of  the  same  character  and  are,  to  our 
notion,  a  bit  better  than  the  boars  were;  in  fact,  Mr.  Nash  says  that 
the  gilts  had  always  grown  a  little  faster  than  the  boars.    The  offer- 
ing also  ^contains  a  very  liberal  representation  of  Mouw  breeding 
through  CHIEF  WONDER  dams  and  of  the  EXPANSION  breeding 
through  WHAT'S  EX  and  BELL  METAL,  and  also  of  the  HADLEY 
breeding.    There  will  be  a  few  choice  gilts  by  WADE'S  JUMBO,  MO- 
MENTUM and  I  AM  BIG  TOO.    The  offering  is  bred  to  GOLD  MEDAL 
and  a  son  of  WADE'S  JUMBO.    The  WADE'S  JUMBO  cross  on  GOLD 
MEDAL  and  CHIEF  WONDER  breeding  should  be  valuable.  Parties 
interested  in  this  sale  should  send  for  catalog.    Bids  may  be  sent 
to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Nash. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer            H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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GILBERT  JOHNSON'S  OFFERING 

— ==  Of  Good,  Big  =— =— 

POLAND  CHINA 

—BRED  SOWS— 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  TWO  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 

Osceola,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  1 1 

35  head,  consisting  of  5  aged  sows,  ft  yearlings  and  20  gilts, 
two-thirds  of  which  will  be  bred  to  Mather's  Hadley  2nd,  the  sire 
of  Hadley  Over,  1st  prize  at  the  International  at  Chicago  this 
winter.    An  offering  of  real  big  ones. 

JOHNSON'S  GOOD  LOT  OF  BIG  POLAND  SOWS 

Too  limited  publicity  has  been  given  the  herd  of  Poland  Chinas 
owned  by  Gilbert  Johnson.  Although  this  is  the  first  public  sale  draft 
from  this  herd  we  recommend  it  liberally  and  know  that  parties 
who  attend  this  sale  with  the  idea  of  buying  will  be  surprised  at  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  sows  listed.  Many  of  the  best  sows  In  the 
herd  will  be  sold,  including  DAISY,  the  sweepstakes  sow  at  the 
Polk  County  Show  last  fall,  bred  to  HATHER'S  HADLEY  2D  for 
March  farrow;  MY  PRINCESS  A,  another  extra  good  sow  bred  to 
CHOICE  ORANGE  for  March  farrow;  JUMBO  GIRL,  bred  to  HA- 
THER'S HADLEY  2D  for  March  farrow;  one  choice  yearling  by 
Pan  B  2d  that  is  outstanding  good;  two  good  yearlings  by  J's  Jumbo 
and  out  of  Lady  Whiteface  2d;  another  good  yearling  by  J's  Jumbo 
and  out  of  Pan  B  Lady;  and  a  number  of  choice  spring  gilts  by  J's 
Jumbo  and  Hather's  Hadley  2d.  The  offering  is  bred  to  HATHER'S 
HADLEY  2D,  one  of  the  *ery  choice  Poland  China  boars,  and  a 
valuable  sire,  and  CHOICE  ORANGE  by  Big  Orange.  Mr.  Johnson's 
herd  is  founded  on  an  Expansion  and  Jumbo  foundation — a  line  of 
breeding  that  has  proven  valuable.  This  offering  recommends  itself 
on  account  of  its  thrifty,  uniformity,  and  desirable  type.  Send  for 
catalog.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Johnson. — H.C.MeKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Nebraska 


COL.  ARTHUR  THOMPSON,  Aiict. 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


D.  G.  LONERGAN'S  Celebrated  "GIG  VICTOR" 

POLAND  CHINA 


BRED  SOWS 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  SALE  BARN  IN 

Florence,  Neb.  Wednesday,  Feb.  12 

Lonergan  says:  "Absolutely  the  most  useful  and  attractive  lot 
of  Poland  China  sows  ever  sold  by  me.  The  great  value  of 
BIG  VICTOR  is  strongly  demonstrated  in  this  sale  offering." 

LONERGAN'S  GREAT  OFFERING 

The  improvement  in  big-type  Poland  Chinas  that  should  be  credited 
to  the  great  Poland  China  sire,  Big  Victor,  is  well  known  generally  and 
appreciated  strongly  by  those  who  have  descendants  of  Big  Victor  in 
their  herds.  This  sale  offering  shows  Big  Victor  at  his  best,  from  the 
standpoint  of  value  as  a  sire  and  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  this  offer- 
ing is  sired  by  or  bred  to  Big  Victor  should  encourage  a  liberal  attend- 
ance and  patronage  in  this  sale.  There  are  many  fine,  big  sows  that 
have  produced  valuable  litters  arid  that  are  of  proven  or  prospective 
prize  winning  ability.  Among  these  are  Victor's  Goods  by  Big  Victor; 
Lakeside  Belle  by  Big  Victor;  2  choice,  growthy  gilts  by  I  Am  Big  Too, 
one  of  them  being  a  litter  sister  to  Futurity  Jack,  said  by  Mr.  Lonergan 
to  be  the  best  Poland  China  pig  he  ever  produced;  May,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Big  Victor,  and  also  the  dam  of  Futurity  Jack;  Medal  Vic, 
first  prize  senior  sow  at  Nebraska,  1912;  Rose,  second  prize  senior  sow 
by  Guy's  Price  $d,  and  out  of  a  Big  Victor  dam;  Katy  2d  by  Guy's  Price 
2d,  and  a  number  of  other  choice  gilts  and  sows  by  Big  Victor,  Big 
Tom,  L's  Quality,  and  I  Am  Big  Too,  the  sire  of  Futurity  Jack.  The 
offering  is  bred  to  Big  Victor,  big  Tom,  L's  Quality,  Guy's  Price  Last, 
fifth  prize  aged  boar  at  Nebraska,  1912,  and  Big  Bob  by  Big  Victor,  and 
out  of  the  dam  of  Colossus.  Because  of  their  service  in  this  herd,  the 
value  of  any  one  of  these  boars  is  beyond  question,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  from  any  mating  in  this  sale  that  would 
not  add  value  to  the  pig  crop  of  any  Poland  China  herd.  Mr.  Lon- 
ergan's  catalog  tells  in  an  interesting  way  of  this  offering  and  should 
be  applied  for  by  parties  interested  in  valuable  Poland  China  blood 
lines  and  individuality.  Bids  for  parties  who  cannot  attend  the  sale 
may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Lonergan. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence,  Nebraska 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Nebraska  Hereford  Men  should  feel  proud  of  and  give  their  loyal  support  to  the  grand 

.  Combination  Sale  offering  of  ======^^=— ====== 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

To  he  held  under  the  management  of  MOUSEL  BROS,,  in 

Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  14  and  15 

120  head,  representing  the  cream  of  Nebraska  Hereford's  consigned  largely  by  Nebraska's  leading  Hereford  breeders  and  show  men  and  consignments  from  two 
leading  Missouri  herds.     70  high  class  herd  heading  bulls  and  50  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


GREAT  COMBINATION  SALE  OF 
HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Under  the  management  of  Mousel 
Brothers,  Cambridge,  Neb.,  who 
consign  15  head  to  this  sale,  and 
with  additional  consignments  from 
breeders  whose  names  follow  in 
this  advertisement,  those  parties 
who  are  in  the  market  for  a 
premier  value  in  Herefords  can 
rest  assured  of  finding  what  they 
want  in  this  sale.  The  class  of 
cattle  consigned,  the  character  of 
the  breeders  consigning,  and  the 
management  of  this  sale  is  proof 
positive  of  the  great  opportunity 
that  the  sale  affords  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  most  moderm  and  valu- 
able Hereford  cattle  to  be  sold  in 
the  corn  belt.  The  consigners  are 
O.  E.  GREEN,  GENOA,  NEBRASKA; 
GEORGE  BENGER  &  SON,  CAL- 
LAWAY, NEBRASKA;  MOUSEL 
BROTHERS,  CAMBRIDGE,  NE- 
BRASKA; A.  C.  SMITH,  LEXING- 
TON,   NEBRASKA;     E.    C.    ROD  WELL 


A  Hunch  of  Bean  Mischiefs. 

in  the 


Good  at  Both  Ends  and  Good 
Middle 


The  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  an  especially  selected  lot 
for  this  big  two  days'  sale  are 
the  main  items  for  consideration. 
The  bulls  are  an  unusually  uniform 
and  good  type  lot  of  herd  heading 
and  farm  and  range  value,  and 
the  cows  and  heifers  are  a  useful 
lot  of  well  bred  sorts  of  show 
character.  Mousel  Brothers  by 
their  own  show  and  breeding  op- 
erations in  the  Hereford  business 
and  by  their  close  identification 
with  the  Hereford  business  are 
worthy  to  manage  a  sale  of  this 
sort  and  have  based  the  consign- 
ments to  this  sale  upon  the  fact 
that  never  before  has  the  Hereford 
industry  demanded  such  a  high 
class  lot  of  cattle  and  never  before 
were  they  so  willing  to  give  loyal 
support  to  an  offering  of  merit.  The 
success  of  this  sale  means  much  to 
the  Hereford  breed  and  particularly 
does  it  mean  much  to  the  Hereford 


CAMBRIDGE,  NEBRASKA; 
THOMPSON  BROTHERS,  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA;  G.  E.  STRYKER, 
RISING  CITY,  NEBRASKA;  FRED  MUES,  EDISON,  NEBRASKA; 
DAUCHY  BROTHERS,  STOCKDALE,  NEBRASKA;  GUDGELL  & 
SIMPSON,  INDEPENDENCE,  MISSOURI,  and  HUGH  WHITEFORD. 
GUILFORD.  MISSOURI. 


breed  in  this  state.  Those  who  would  buy  Herefords  should  feel  proud 
of  the  high  class  Herefords  that  will  be  exposed  for  sale  by  the  Ne- 
braska breeders  who  consign  to  this  sale.  An  interesting  catalog  gives 
full  information  regarding  sale  and  shows  by  pedigrees  of  this  offering 
that  no  better  bred  lot  of  Herefords  has  been  assembled.  Send  for 
catalog  and  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address- 


Mousel  Bros.,  Cambridge,  Neb. 


COL.  BRANSON  and  COL.  SNELL, 
Auctioneers. 


Wednesday,  January  29,  1913. 
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J. 0. BAYNE  COMBINATION  SALE  R.E.T00F 

60  Head  of  Strictly  High  Glass 

DUROC  JERSEY 

BRED  SOWS 

To  be  Held  at  Sale  Barn  in 

Aurora,  Nebraska,  Wednesday,  Feb'y  5,  1913 

Sixty  head,  consisting  of  eleven  tried  sows,  eleven  fall  gilts  and  thirty-eight  spring  gilts,  constituting  a  combination  offering  of  tops  from 

these  two  well  known  Diroc  herds. 

individuality  standpoint  to  be  used  with  profit  in  any  good  herd  of 
Durocs.  The  fall  yearlings  and  spring  gilts  are  all  sired  by  either  B.  & 
R.'s  WONDER  or  WONDER  IMPROVED.  The  tried  sows  are  by  such 
prominent  sires  and  prize  winners  as  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  Valley 
Chief,  Lincoln  Wonder,  Chief's  Colonel  and  H.  A.'s  Choice  Goods.  They 
represent  a  certain  sacrifice  by  their  consignment  to  this  sale  because 
Messrs.  Bayne  and  Toof  propose  to  make  this  offering  of  sows  one  of  the 
foremost  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  richness  of  breeding  that 
will  be  sold.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  only  sales  in  that  locality  and 
should  attract  not  only  breeders  who  want  a  high  class  foundation  selec- 
tion, but  also  farmers  who  would  produce  that  class  of  hogs  that  make 
the  most  profit  at  the  least  expense  for  feeding.  The  catalog  of  this  sale 
is  of  interest,  and  dependable  descriptions  of  the  best  sows  are  given  in 
foot-notes.  Parties  who  cannot  attend  the  sale  can  make  selections  for 
mail  bids  from  the  catalog  and  rest  assured  of  a  satisfactory  selection. 
The  offering  is  of  the  big  uniform  type  and  practical  kind.  Send  bids 
to  me  in  care  of  Bayne  &  Toof. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


CHOICE  COMBINATION  DUROC  SOW  OFFERING 

One  of  the  very  attractive  and  useful  bred  sow  sale  offerings  for  the 
winter  season  is  that  of  J.  O.  Bayne  and  R.  E.  Toof,  who  sell  together  in 
their  sale  on  the  above  date.  Because  of  limited  numbers  of  salable 
stock  from  each  herd,  and  because  of  the  similarity  in  blood  lines  in  the 
herds,  these  gentlemen  have  decided  to  make  this  sale  of  sixty  head 
representing  strictly  top  sows.  The  three  boars  to  which  the  offering  is 
bred  are  B.  &  R.'s  WONDER,  champion  boar  at  the  Hamilton  County 
Show  last  fall;  WONDER  IMPROVED,  and  BAYNE'S  CRITIC.  B.  &  R.'s 
WONDER  is  from  the  celebrated  prize  winning  litter  by  the  champion 
Bell's  Crimson  Wonder  and  out  of  Peaches  and  Cream  and  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  good  sires  of  a  uniform  type  of  pigs.  WONDER  IM- 
PROVED is  by  Lincoln  Wonder  and  has  also  made  a  good  showing  as  a 
sire  in  these  herds.  BAYNE'S  CRITIC  is  by  Crimson  Critic  and  is  a  pig 
of  unusually  heavy  bone  and  good  conformation.  The  facts  are  that  any 
one  of  these  three  boars  are  of  sufficient  merit  from  a  pedigree  and 


Send  for  catalogs  to- 


J.  O.  Bayne,  or  R.  E.  Toof,  Aurora,  Nebraska 


Cols.  Ray  Page  and  Bergeson,  Ancts. 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


Clarence  Wallace 


Robert  Leisy 


Annual  Bred  Sow  Sales  from  these  Two  Well-known  and  High  Class  Herds  of 

Duroc  Jerseys 


To  Be  Held  on  Adjacent  Farms  near 


Wisner,  Nebr.,  Wednesday,  Feb'y  5 

50  head  of  the  celebrated  Wallace's  Wonder  kind.    All  immune 
and  a  large  part  mammoth  yearlings  with  quality 

WALLACE  S  GREAT  DUROC  OFFERING 

Clarence  Wallace  has  reached  a  point  in  the  Duroc  business  that  is  second  to 
none,  and  his  offering'  of  sows  in  this  sale  are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  great  breed  of  swine  from  the  standpoint  of  a  combination  of 
size  and  quality.  There  may  have  been  a  certain  unusual  good  fortune  to  Mr. 
Wallace  from  the  use  of  the  historic  sire  and  prize  winner  WALLACE'S  WONDER 
in  this  herd,  but  from  the  worthy  methods  used  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  farming 
operations  and  in  the  up-building  of  his  herd  of  Durocs  we  believe  that  the  owner- 
ship of  WALLACE'S  WONDER  in  this  herd  was  no  accident  and  that  Mr.  Wallace 
is  not  only  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  good  that  has  come  to  his  herd  from 
WALLACE'S  WONDER,  but  is  also  entitled  to  a  just  compensation  for  the  great 
class  of  sows  that  go  into  this  sale  sired  by  WALLACE'S  WONDER.  Of  these 
there  are  twelve  head,  and  to  say  which  was  the  best  one  would  be  an  uncertain 
task,  as  they  are  all  of  the  big,  heavy-bone,  practical  brood  kind  that  have  char- 
acterized the  Wallace  herd  and  previous  sale  offerings.  Other  sires  represented 
are  Proud  Jim,  Commodore  Boy,  Bell's  Crimson  Wonder,  Sensation  Wonder,  Crimson 
Kant,  Proud  Tip  Ear,  Improver's  Chief,  Lydon's  Choice  Goods,  Commodore  Lad, 
Crimson  Chief,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  Prince  of  Colonels,  Sensation  Wonder  2d, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Perfection  Wonder,  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder  and  Model  Boy.  The  offer- 
ing is  bred  to  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  SENSATION  WONDER  2D,  FANCY  WON- 
DER and  C.  &  G.'s  CHIEF.  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH  is  one  of  the  recognized  lead- 
ing sires,  is  a  champion  and  has  sired  many  first  prize  winners,  and  from  every 
standpoint  is  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  GOLDEN  MODEL  boars  in  service. 
SENSATION  WONDER  2D  is  one  of  the  big  kind  by  the  old  hero  WALLACE'S 
WONDER.  FANCY  WONDER  was  second  prize  junior  yearling  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  last  fall,  and  is  a  show  hog  from  every  standpoint.  He  is  by  Col.  Tippy 
and  out  of  Wonder  Girl,  probably  one  of  the  greatest  daughters  of  WALLACE'S 
WONDER.  C.  &  G.'s  CHIEF  is  by  Chief  Select  and  was  considered  the  best  pig  in 
Mr.  Reed's  sale  at  Rose  Hill,  Iowa.  All  these  boars  and  the  sows  in  this  sale  are 
described  in  an  interesting  and  reliable  way  in  Mr.  Wallace's  catalog.  The  offer- 
ing Is  all  immune  and  is  of  extreme  merit. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Nebr. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 
Bids  may  lie  sent  in  Mr.  Wallace's  care  to  Mr.  Callahan 


Wisner,  Nebr.,  Thursday,  February  6 

40  head,  consisting  of  6  tried  sows,  1 1  fall  gilts  and  23  h  ad  of  the 
biggest  and  best  gilts  of  any  breed  of  swine  to  sell  this  winter.  Also 
the  valuable  sire  and  3rd  prize  Nebraska  junior  yearling,  Model  Boy. 

LEISY'S  GROWTHY   DUROC  OFFERING 

From  experience  and  observation  that  has  given  us  an  idea  of  the  average  size 
of  spring  gilts  we  believe  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  twenty-three  head 
of  gilts  in  Robert  Leisy's  sale  of  bred  Duroc  sows  are  the  growthiest  lot  of  any 
breed  to  sell  this  winter.  They  are  not  only  growthy,  but  are  of  good  type  and 
promise  with  average  attention  to  mature  into  the  big-type  class.  These  gilts  are 
mostly  by  MODEL  BOY  by  Model  Goods  by  Golden  Model  2d.  On  account  of  being 
overstocked  with  this  line  of  breeding,  Mr.  Leisy  will  sell  MODEL  BOY  in  this  sale 
and  the  mere  announcement  of  a  class  of  his  get  such  as  are  included  in  this  sale 
should  be  sufficient  reason  for  investigation  by  the  breeder  who  would  profit  from 
the  use  of  a  good  sire.  MODEL  BOY  was  fourth  prize  junior  yearling  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  last  fall.  He  is  worth  all  he  will  bring  in  any  sale  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Mr.  Leisy  also  includes  the  first  prize  gilt  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  that  was  produced  and  shown  by  him.  This  gilt  is  by  PRINCE  MUNCIE 
COLONEL  and  will  be  bred  to  MODEL  BOY.  She  is  a  very  fine  Duroc  specimen, 
as  are  many  of  the  other  spring  gilts  in  this  sale.  Mr.  Leisy  has  achieved  his  full 
share  of  success  in  the  show  business  and  has  established  a  rating  that  entitles 
him  to  consideration  from  the  older  breeders  as  well  as  the  newer  ones  who  would 
build  up  their  herds  by  selections  from  this  sale.  He  lives  on  adjoining  farms 
to  Mr.  Wallace  and  has  improved  his  opportunity  to  begin  with  the  good  kind 
and,  in  fact,  much  of  his  stuff  is  descended  from  the  Wallace  herd.  The  sows  in 
this  sale  are  by  Model  Boy,  Prince  Muncie  Colonel,  Golden  Model  4th,  Rangy 
Critic  by  Critic's  Banker,  Wallaces  Wonder  and  Proud  Colonel  Boy,  a  giandson  of 
Prince  of  Colonels.  They  are  bred  to  MODEL  BOY,  described  above,  and  included 
in  this  sale,  and  R.  L.'s  MODEL  by  Golden  Model  4th,  in  service  in  the  Wallace 
herd  and  out  of  Sensation's  Best  by  Wallace's  Wonder.  This  and  the  Wallace  salf* 
should  be  well  attended  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  offerings  from  every 
practical   standpoint   of   the   Duroc  Jersey   breed.     Send   for   catalog   of   this  sale. 

H.   C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

Robert  Leisy 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 
Bids  may  be  senl  on  this  offering  to  Col.  Callahan  in  care  of  Mr.  Leisy 


Wisner,  Nebraska 
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JOHNSON 


FIRST  "AD" 


M.  M. Johnson 

Engineer  At  the  Mill 

Makes  Incubators 


It  is  all  told  about  in  this  free  book, 
along  with  many  other  experiences 
and  facts  that  will  show  you  how 
to  make  the  most  money  in  the 
poultry  business. 


1913 

PRICE  £ 


Freight 
Prepaid 
East  of 
Rockies — 
That  Far  If  You 
Live  Beyond 


OLD  TRUSTY 

The  Incubator  That  Gives  You  The  Most  For  Your  Money 


You  can  pay  any  price  you  like 
for  an  incubator.  The  Old  Trusty 
is  made  of  the  best  materials  by 
my  big  family  of  factory  employes. 
It  is  made  for  folks  who  want  the 
best  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable price  to  get  the  best.  I 
could  cut  my  price  down  to  $6.99 
— sell  twice  as  many  incubators 
and  make  more  profit  on  each — if 
I  wanted  to  skimp  on  materials 
and  workmanship.  The  Old 
Trusty  is  built  to  hatch  eggs  suc- 
cessfully for  as  long  as  you  will 
want  it.  Read  this  brief  descrip- 
tion. The  whole  story  is  in  the 
Old  Trusty  Book — free. 

How  It  Is  Made 

Case — clear  California  redwood 
—  powder-dry,  without  check, 
warp  or  knot  in  a  thousand  feet  of 
it — no  odor — heat  and  moisture  do 
not  affect  it.  Covered  with  first 
grade  genuine  asbestos,  then  cov- 
ered with  handsome  galvanized 
sheet  metal — making  it  the  strong- 
est, most  substantial  and  most 
practical  incubator  case  ever  con- 
structed. Made  the  same  all  over, 
top,  bottom,  sides  and  all — not 
skimped  on  the  bottom. 

Johnson's  patented  heating  sys- 
tem is  so  simple  that  folks  are  sur- 
prised it  wasn't  thought  of  sooner. 
Heated  water  is  discharged  into 
main  pipes  at  end  opposite  lamp 
— pipes  made  just  the  right  size  so 
that  every  part  of  the  egg  tray  gets 


the  same  even  degree  of  heat. 
Tank  made  of  pure,  heavy  cop- 
per with  crimped  joints  that  don't 
leak — tested  30  pounds  to  square 
inch  to  keep  defective  tanks  from 
leaving  factory. 

Regulator  that  makes  all  others 
look  complicated  and  unreliable. 
Double  wafer  —  out  of  the  way 
when  moving  trays  Single  ad- 
justing nut  sets  it.  When  once 
right  it  stays  right.  No  levers,  or 
other  "do-dads"  to  bind  and  get 
out  of  order  or  spoil  the  hatch. 
Top  of  incubator  is  clear — can  use 
it  to  rest  trays  on  when  turning 
eggs. 

I  use  the  Edward  Miller  Sun-Hinge 
Burner  because  I  have  never  made  a 
better  one  and  no  one  else  has.  Don't 
let  any  "special"  burner  influence 
you.  I  also  use  absolutely  the  most 
accurate  thermometer  made.  It  is 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  and 
by  me.  I  have  seen  cheaper  thermom- 
eters that  were  wrong  as  much  as 
seven  degrees.  That's  why  I  make 
sure  of  accuracy  by  using  the  best. 
A  good  lamp  and  good  thermometer 
cost  more  but  they  mean  success  and 
success  is  worth  the  slight  extra  cost. 

Every  part  of  the  Old  Trusty  is 
made  in  the  most  careful  way,  of  the 
best  materials.  Honest  all  through 
—  just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
make  it  if  he  were  my  partner  in  busi- 
ness. We  make  good  machines  and 
tell  the  truth  about  them  even  if  we 
don't  know  how  to  use  flowery  lan- 
guage. Don't  you  want  the  Old 
Trusty  Book?  Be  sure  to  mail  postal 
card  now. 


The  Old  Trusty  Book 

For  1913— Is  Ready 

Folks  who  have  read  previous  Old  Trusty  Books  don't  need  to 
know  more — they  will  send  at  once  for  the  new  edition.  Every 
chapter  is  worth  real  money  to  every  poultry  raiser.  The  "Ups 
and  Downs  of  an  Inventor"  is  the  most  interesting,  most  entertain- 
ing and  most  cherished  bit  of  history  ever  written  about  incubators 
and  poultry.  The  whole  book  is  home  written,  home  made  and 
home  printed.  It  is  plain  and  practical — contains  the  facts  learned 
in  17  years  of  experience  during  which  time  Johnson  has  made  and 
sold  over  400,000  incubators  and  received  more  than  a  million  let- 
ters from  his  customers.  . 

It's  a  Book  that  Will  Help  You-Tells 
Real  Facts-Contains  No  Theories 


Johnson  landed  in  Clay  Center  with 
65c  in  his  pocket.  Went  to  work  in  a 
mill  for  $1  50  per  day.  Made  incubators 
in  spare  time  in  boiler  room.  Old  Trusty 
was  a  big  success  from  the  beginning. 
Neighbors  all  wanted  it.  Johnson 
smashed  a  lot  of  old  ideas  by  practical, 
sensible  demonstrations.  Soon  made 
artificial  hatching  popular  and  easy  for 
everybody.  Kept  quality  up  and  price 
down  always.  The  facts  are  all  told  in 
the  book.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  way 
— easy  to  read  and  easy  to  understand. 
It  tells  how  the  Old  Trusty  is  made  and 
why  it  is  made  that  way.  It  shows  you 
a  lot  of  ways  to  save  money,  and  prevent 
trouble.  It  tells  how  to  make  a  success 
right  from  the  start  without  experiment- 
ing. It  is  plain  and  honest  throughout. 
Shows  hundreds  of  actual  photographs 
sent  in  by  owners  of  Old  Trusty  incuba- 
tors—  gives  their  names  and  addresses 
so  you  can  write  to  them.  Contains  no 
guesses  or  theories.  Every  page  is  a 
sane,  sensible  sermon  that  will  make  you 
a  better  poultry  raiser.  You  ought  to 
read  the  Old  Trusty  Book.  It  is  sent 
free  to  all  who  write  for  it.  If  you  don't 
order  an  Old  Trusty  it  won't  make  me 
feel  bad.  But  nine  out  of  twelve  people 
who  ask  for  my  book  buy  the  Old  Trusty. 
That's  because  they  are  convinced  of 
Old  Trusty  supremacy  and  I  let  them 
prove  it  at  my  risk. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  some  rea- 
sons why  the  Old  Trusty  is  such  a  good 
incubator  and  why  it  costs  you  less  than 
$10.  But  write  me  that  postal  now  and 
I  will  send  you  all  the  reasons.  When 
you  get  the  book — if  you  read  it  and  say 
it  didn't  help  you — return  it  and  I  will 
pay  you  the  postage  and  for  your  time. 
Address 

Johnson— Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Over  400,000  People 

Are  Making  Money  With 
JOHNSON'S  INCUBATORS 

Johnson's  Incubator  has  been  on 
trial  over  400,000  times.  And  it  has 
made  good.  Think  of  it.  400,000 
people,  in  every  climate,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  under  all  sorts  of  con- 
ditions—  have  each  made  a  success 
with  the  Old  Trusty.  Even  boys  and 
girls  do  it.  Don't  you  think  you  can 
do  it?  Don't  you  think  the  Old  Trusty 
is  the  Incubator  you  want — the  incu- 
bator that  will  make  the  most  money 
for  you?  You  take  no  risk  in  proving 
it.    T  give  you 

30  to  90  Days  Free  Trial 
10  Year  Guarantee 

That  is  the  basis  on  which  all  Old 
Trusty  incubators  are  sold.  If  you 
can't  make  a  success  with  it  I  would 
much  rather  send  your  money  back  to 
you  than  have  you  disappointed.  No 
one  can  say  that  Johnson  ever  gave 
anything  except  a  fair,  square  deal. 
Send  a  postal  for  1913  Old  Trusty 
book,  and  read  the  whole  story.  Write 
a  postal  card  now. 
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The 


POWER 


behind 
the 


PROFITS 


of  Successful  Farming  Today! 


The  BIG  FOUR  is  the  power  behind  BIG  PROFITS 


It  furnishes  you  with  the  surplus  power  you  often  need  to  do  a 
great  amount  of  work  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  thus  taking 
every  possible  advantage  of  weather  conditions. 

With  the  BIG  FOUR  you  can  plow,  pack,  drill  and  drag  at  one 
operation,  (ordinarily  the  work  of  30  horses  and  10  men)  putting  your 
crops  in  right  behind  the  plows,  when  the  soilis  soft  and  moist, 
aiding  earlier  germination. 

You  can  work  the  BIG  FOUR  day  and  night,  if  necessary,  for  it 
can  work  24  hours  a  day  just  as  well  as  8  or  10,  making  your 
seeding  a  matter  of  hours  instead  of  weeks-    .Mr.  E.  F.  Luebke, 


Valley  County,  Mont.,  broke,  packed  and  drilled  100  acres  in  three 
days  and  nights  with  his  BIG  FOUR  "30." 

The  BIG  FOUR  enables  you  to  plovv  deeper,  utilizing  the  rich 
sub-soil,  now  seldom  touched,  to  increase  your  yields.  Mr.  J.  A. 
McMillan,  of  Crookston,  M  inn.,  who  farms  with  a  BIG  FOUR,  savs 
his  wheat  threshed  out  more  than  double  per  acre  than  his  neighbors, 
who  farm  exactly  the  same  kind  of  land  with  horses. 

With  the  BIG  FOUR  you  can  harvest  your  grain  100  acres  or 
more  per  day,  before  half  your  crop  is  lost  through  delay.    You  can| 
furnish  your  own  power  for  threshing,  at  a  cost  of  2  to  3  cents  a 
bushel.    You  can  run  all  the  machinery  on  your  farm  at  least  cost. 


The  Big  Four  "30 


99 


The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  is  the  most 
economical,  most  efficient,  most  reliable 
farm  power  in  use  today.  No  farmer  who 
has  ever  used  the  BIG  FOUR  or  seen  it 
work,  will  have  any  other.  You  are  not 
buying  an  experiment  when  you  buy  the 
BIG  FOUR— its  long  record  of  results 
has  established  its  efficiency  and  economy! 

The  BIG  FOUR  was  the  first  successful 
farm  tractor.    It  is  still  the  first.    It  is 
the    first   to    utilize   the  efficient,  con- 
tinuous power  stream  of  the  four-cylinder  principle.    Its  mammoth 
96-inch  drive  wheels  give  it  tractive  power  far  greater  than  any 
other  tractor  of  equal  weight  and  rating,  and  enable  it  to  work  in 
soft  ground  better  than  any  other  tractor. 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL! 

It  must  make  good  on  your  farm,  on  your  test,  before  you  pay 
out  a  cent.  It  has  a  self-steering  device,  possessed  by  no  other 
tractor,  that  steers  in  plowing  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand — 
saving  one  man's  wages  and  costing  you  not  one  penny  extra. 
"Thursday,  my  boy  plowed  52^  acres  with  the  BIG  FOUR"— 
Ole  H.  Bang,  Oslo,  Minn. 


SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

Steers  Self,  Saves  One  Man. 
First  Four-Cylinder  Tractor. 
Uses  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Etc. 
Most  Power  at  Lowest  Cost. 


The  BIG  FOUR  uses  kerosene,  gas- 
oline, benzine,  naphtha,  distillate,  or 
alcohol  with  unequalled  efficiency  and 
economy. 

The  horse  no  longer  has  a  place  in 
economical  farming.  His  limitations,  his 
uncertainty,  his  enormous  cost  compared 
to  his  productiveness,  have  finally  and  for 
all  time  rung  down  the  curtain  on  his  use- 
fulness to  the  scientific  farmer  of  today. 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  is  the  one  biggest  unit— the  one  greatest 
asset — in  modern  farm  economics — the  very  cornerstone  of  the 
foundation  of  greater  farm  profits. 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  is  the  first  step  for  any  farmer  to  take  who 
has  determined  to  abandon  .  expensive,  uncertain,  hit-and-miss 
methods  and  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  increased  yields,  better  quality 
of  crops,  and  larger  profits  his  land  is  capable  of  producing. 

Don't  make  any  mistake.  Investigate  the  BIG 
FOUR  "30."  It  will  stand  the  test.  Write  us  NOW 
for  the  BIG  FOUR  BOOK. 


Emerson- Bra ntingham  Implement  Co.,  401  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  III. 


(INCORPORATED) 


28869 


LARGEST  LINE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY  IN  THE  WORLD 

Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Listers,  Spreaders,  Planters,  Drills,  Cultivators, 
Mowers,  Hay  Tools,  Baling  Presses,  Corn  Shelters,  Gas  Engines,  Farm  Tractors, 
Steam  Traction  Engines,  Threshing  Machines,  Road  Rollers,  Wagons  and  Vehicles. 


The  Nebraska  Vavmev  I 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA  »  AWEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL.LIVE  STOCK  &  HOME  NEWSPAPER  «  ESTABLISHED  1869 

Plan  for  Co-Operative  Libraries 


The  day  has  gone  when  a  farmer 
need  not  think  of  books,  and  there 
are  few  farmers  who  have  not  a 
library  worth  consideration;  but  there 
is  no  need  of  every  farmer  in  a  given 
community  buying  all  the  books  that 
should  be  read  by  the  omnivorous 
mind  of  the  average  bright  youngster 
on  the  farm.  The  comparatively  new 
theory  of  co-operation  will  work 
beautifully  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  a  community 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  here 
accomplished  a  grand  work,  and 
established  a  precedent  worthy  'of 
being  followed  by  every  country 
neighborhood  where  there  are  more 
than  three  families. 

The  people  in  this  particular 
neighborhood  are  a  very  up-to-date 
crowd,  and  they  dislike  to  admit  that 
there  are  any  advantages  in  the  city 
that  farmers  cannot  have.  A  number 
of  the  women  and  children  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  getting  books  from  the 
town  library,  as  that  was  in  the  days 
when  the  library  was  in  charge  of  the 
woman's  club,  but  they  found  this  not 
altogether  satisfactory-  Distances 
must  be  considered  in  the  country, 
and  sometimes  there  were  weeks  so 
busy  that  the  books  could  not  be  read 
before  the  date  of  return. 

It  is  not  long  before  a  need  creates 
an  idea  for  supply,  and  one  autumn 
day,  a  number  of  years  ago,  a  com- 
mittee arranged  for  a  supper,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  to  buy  books  for 
a  circulating  library.  There  was  a 
crowd,  and  a  neat  sum  was  turned 
over  to  the  purchasing  committee.  A 
fee  of  25  cents  each  was  charged  the 
prospective  members,  by  which  fee 
each  one  was  constituted  a  member 
of  the  association  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  the  community.  This  made 
quite  an  addition  to  the  funds  for 
purchasing. 

Circulating  tlie  Books 

A  permanent  organization  was  ef- 
fected, with  as  few  officers  as  possible, 
for  in  all  country  organizations  it  is 
well  to  keep  the  machinery  simple; 
farmers  do  not  have  time  to  unwind 
a  roll  of  red  tape  every  time  they 
want  a  task  accomplished.  A  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer and  librarian  are  all  they  had, 
and  proved  ample  for  all  needs.  A 
purchasing  committee  was  appointed, 


By  Ada  Carroll  Wortman 
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with  power  to  select  books,  but  in 
nddition  to  their  decision,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  association  was  privileged 
to  suggest  books  which  he  would  like 
to  have  included  in  the  list. 

The  librarian  was  a  bright  young 
girl  whose  home  was  on  the  main 
road  leading  to  the  market  town,  and 
when  the  books  arrived  they  were 
placed  in  her  home.  She  was  em- 
powered to  levy  a  fine  if  the  books 
were  not  brought  back  at  the  proper 
time,  and  in  all  things  had  full  power, 
Subject,  of  course,  to  the  dictation  of 
the  association,  through  the  executive 
board.  Four  weeks  were  allowed  for 
each  book,  so  that  there  was  no  excuse 
for  being  late  in  returning  them.  A 
number  of  standard  magazines  were 
subscribed  for,  and  any  one  who 
wished  might  take  two  of  these  in- 
stead of  a  book.  A  librarian's  book 
was  kept,  with  the  name  of  every 
member  of  the  association,  and  spaces 
to  record  the  book  taken,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  was  kept, 
j  In  some  families  two  or  three  of 
the  family  were  members  of  the 
association,  and  in  these  cases  any 
member  of  the  family  could  draw  a 
book  for  each  one  in  the  family  who 
was  a  member  of  the  association.  In 
families  where  but  one  was  a  member, 
also,  any  member  of  the  family  could 
draw  a  book  in  the  name  of  the  one 
who  was  a  member.  The  books  could 
be  brought  back  as  soon  as  read,  so 
that  there  was  no  excuse  for  anyone 
who  was  in  touch  with  the  association 
being  without  good  reading  and  plenty 
of  it.  The  list  of  books  included  all 
the  late  fiction,  and  much  of  the  best 
in  every  generation. 

Changed  Conversation 

In  a  short  time  there  was  a  notice- 
able change  in  the  small  talk  passing 
at  the  social  gatherings  of  the  com- 
munity. Instead  of  the  "shop  talk" 
so  familiar  in  many  country  neighbor- 
hoods, there  was  an  infusion  of  literary 
flavor,  and  a  common  topic  of  con- 
troversy was  the  relative  merits  of 
different  books  and  authors.  Book 
reviews  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  literary  society  were  incorpor- 
ated   into    the    programs    of  various 


entertainments,  and  were  ably  sec- 
onded by  the  readings  and  recitations 
of  the  younger  members  of  the 
community. 

By  the  time  the  library  had  been 
in  operation  for  a  year,  there  was 
manifest  such  an  urgent  need  for  new 
books  that  another  supper  was  held, 
and  a  still  larger  sum  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  purchasing  committee 
for  books.  The  library  was  now  quite 
extensive,  and  the  membership  was 
extending  so  far  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  divide  the  books,  placing 
half  of  them  over  on  another  road. 
This  made  it  more  convenient  for  the 
ever-widening  circle  of  enthusiastic 
members  to  get  books,  and  incidentally 
brought  new  members.  The  books  are 
exchanged  between  the  two  stations 
at  frequent  intervals,  so  that  all  the 
members  will  have  an  equal  chance 
at  all  the  books.  If  one  of  them 
happens  to  want  a  book  which  is  at 
the  other  station,  he  can  either  wait 
till  it  comes  back,  or  drive  a  mile  or 
two  further,  and  get  it  at  once. 

How  much  this  would  mean  to  the 
average  farm  community  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  mere  cost  of  it  is 
practically  nothing,  for  anyone  can 
afford  to  go  to  a  supper  once  a  year, 
just  for  the  sake  of  sociability,  and 
the  yearly  suppers  pay  all  of  the 
expenses  of  the  library,  which  now 
numbers  several  hundred  books.  The 
last  I  heard  from  it,  there  were  nearly 
400,  and  that  was  several  years  ago. 
Think  of  having  that  many  of  the  best 
books  in  the  country  at  the  command 
of  your  children!  There  are  few 
farmers  who-  can  afford  to  buy  more 
than  a  dozen  books  a  year,  and  there 
are  hundreds  who  do  not  buy  any. 
This  library  reachete  both  classes,  and 
gives  more  than  they  could  possibly 
get  in  any  other  way. 

Comparing  Notes 

Aside  from  the  mere  privilege  of 
having  the  books  that  your  children 
and  you  want,  there  is  the  advantage 
of  reading  what  your  neighbors  are 
reading,  an  advantage  that  is  better 
appreciated  after  it  has  been  tried  for 
a  time.  The  best  results  from  reading 
come  from  a  careful  analysis  of  that 


RATIONS  FOR  BEEF 

Review  by  Prof.  H.  R.  Smith  of  Bulletin 
"No.  132,  "Nebraska  Experiment  Station 


Bulletin  No.  132,  entitled  "Econo- 
mical B«ef  Production,"  has  just 'been 
issued  by  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station.  This  report,  covering  fifty- 
two  pages,  gives  the  results  of  our 
experiments  in  which  comparisons 
were  made  of  different  rations  suit- 
able for  producing  beef  in  Nebraska 
and  different  types  an4  breeds  of  cat- 
tle fed  under  like  conditions. 

The  first  experiment  reported  deals 
with  the  use  of  silage  for  calves  in 
summer.  Each  of  eight  steer  calves, 
nine  months  old,  representing  differ- 
ent types  and  breeds,  were  given  a 
ration  which  for  the  period  (March 
25  to  August  15,  1910),  averaged  per 
day  as  follows:  Corn,  7.5  pounds; 
alfalfa.  4  pounds,  and  corn-stover 
(stalks  without  ears),  4  pounds.  On 
this  ration  the  average  daily  gain  was 
1.5  pounds  each,  and  the  cost  of  food 
for  one  pound  of  gain  was  5.4  cents. 
Figuring  all  foodstuffs  used  at  mar- 
ket prices,  the  average  net  profit  for 
the  period  of  twenty  weeks  was  $1.31 
per  head. 

Another  group  of  eight  steers,  nine 
months  old,  averaging  about  the  same 
in  quality,  were  each  given  a  ration 
which  averaged  per-  day,  for  the  same 
period,  as  follows:  Corn,  6.1  pounds; 
alfalfa,  3.4  pounds,  and  corn  silage 
15  pounds.  There  was  enough  corn 
in  the  silage  to  give  the  calves  of  both 
groups  the  same  quantity  of  grain  per 
day.  The  only  difference  in  the  two 
rations  was  that  the  stalks  were  field 
cured  and  shredded  for  one  group, 
and  converted    into  silage    for  the 


other.  The  average  daily  gain  on  the  j 
silage  ration  was  1.8  pounds.  The 
cost  of  food  for  one  pound  of  gain  was 
4.6  cents,  and  the  net  profit  per  calf 
for  twenty  weeks  was  $4.76.  This  test 
shows,  therefore,  that  with  silage  and 
cornstalks  figured  at  the  same  price 
(each  $3.00  per  ton)  the  silage  can 
be  used  with  greater  profit. 

Alfalfa  With  Silage  Best 

In  three  other  groups  of  the  same 
number  and  the  same  kind  of  cattle, 
linseed  meal  was  fed  with  cornmeal 
and  silage  to  one  group,  cold  pressed 
cottonseed  cake  with  cornmeal  and 
silage  to  another,  and  wheat  bran  with 
cornmeal  and  silage  to  the  third.  In 
comparison  with  cottonseed  cake  atv 
$25.00  per  ton,  the  wheat  bran  proved 
to  be  worth  $17.20  per  ton  and  the 
linseed  meal  $29.74  per  ton.  At  the 
prevailing  prices  for  these  various 
foodstuffs,  it  was  shown  conclusively 
that  alfalfa  as  a  source  of  protein 
used  in  connection  with  corn  and  sil- 
age is  much  more  profitable  than  the 
use  of  linseed  meal,  cottonseed  cake, 
or  wheat  bran,  the  last  three  food- 
stuffs having  a  food  value  in  the  or- 
der named. 


j  In  a  second  experiment  during  the 
following  fall  with  the  same  calves, 
prairie  hay  was  substituted  for  silage, 
previously  fed  in  the  four  groups.  In 
this  test,  corn-stover  (stalks)  proved 
to  be  four-fifths  as  valuable  as  prairie 
hay,  ton  for  ton.  In  other  words, 
with  prairie  hay  costing  at  that  time 
$10.00  per  ton,  shredded  cornstalks 
proved  to,  be  worth  $8.00  per  ton.  In 
this  experiment,  alfalfa,  linseed  meal, 
cottonseed  cake,  and  wheat  bran  were 
again  compared,  each  being  fed  with 
cornmeal  and  prairie  hay.  In  this 
test,  linseed  meal  proved  to  have 
a  feeding  value  of  $32.00  per  ton, 
wheat  bran  $20.50  per  ton,  and  alfalfa 
$19.40  per  ton,  in  comparison  with 
cottonseed  cake  costing  $25.00  per 
ton. 

In  this  experiment,  in  which  prairie 
hay  was  used  in  all  groups,  there 
was  a  loss  in  each  case,  except  where 
alfalfa  was  fed.  This  would  indicate 
that  prairie  hay  at  $10.00  per  ton  is 
too  costly  for  profitable  beef  produc- 
tion, even  when  properly  balanced 
with  protein  concentrates.  The  re- 
sults ef  this  experiment  furnish  fur- 
ther evidence  as  to  the  superiority  of 
alfalfa  ovpr  any  of  the  so-called  pro- 


which  has  been  read,  and  with  such 
an  organization  as  this,  within  a  few 
weeks  from  the  time  the  new  bonks 
come  in,  there  will  be  some  one  who 
has  read  the  book  that  you  have  read, 
and  is  able  to  discuss  with  you  its 
influence  for  good  or  evil. 

You  wonder  that  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  there  may  be  an  evil  side! 
Well,  now,  just  study  the  matter.  Do 
you  suppose  that  any  committee  out- 
side of  the  highest  literary  circles, 
where  nothing  else  is  thought  or 
talked  of  but  books,  could,  from  the 
mere  reading  of  lists  and  magazine 
reviews,  make  out  a  list  of  new  books 
that  would  all  be  unobjectionable  to 
every  one  of  a  hundred  who  would 
be  likely  to  read  them?  I  trow  not. 
There  will  of  necessity  be  something 
in  some  of  the  books  that  some  of  the 
patrons  will  object  to,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  this.  If  the  best 
possible  selection  is  made,  let  the 
young  folks  read  the  books,  and  dis- 
cuss them  with  you  and  with  others. 
You  will  then  be  able  to  point  out  the 
defects,  and  enable  your  children  to 
discriminate  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  in  books. 

A  Broader  Life 

If  I  had  the  opportunity  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  improvement  to  the 
people  of  our  farm  communities,  I 
would  lay  more  stress  on  this  one 
phase  of  the  situation  than  on  any 
other.  There  are  many  things  that 
need  to  be  done  to  make  better  con- 
ditions in  the  rural  communities,  but 
if  once  you  can  get  your  neighbors  to 
reading,  and  seeing  for  themselves  the 
world  outside  of  their  own  circum- 
scribed lives,  you  will  have  driven  the 
point  of  the  wedge  that  will  open  the 
way  for  countless  other  opportunities. 

Get  the  people  to  reading,  and  then, 
if  possible,  get  them  into  an  informal 
reading  circle,  where  they  can  freely 
discuss  what  they  are  reading,  and 
you  will  have  done  more  for  your 
neighbors  than  if  you  had  endowed 
a  chair  in  a  college.  To  paraphrase 
an  old  saying,  "The  man  who  causes 
the  formation  of  two  country  libraries 
where  there  was  but  one  before,"  is 
the  one  who  is  a  public  benefactor, 
and  one  who  will  go  down  in  the 
annals  of  the  future  as  one  who  tried 
to  make  it  possible  for  his  friends  to 
live  better. 


Vein  concentrates  for  beef  production 
at  the  usual  cost  of  these  foods. 

During  the  winter  following,  a  sec- 
ond comparison  was  made  of  silage 
and  cornstalks.  In  this  test  the  cat- 
tle which  were  fed  corn,  alfalfa  and 
silage  made  larger  gains  at  lower  cost 
than  those  which  were  fed  corn,  al- 
falfa and  clover.  Comparisons  were 
also  made  of  a  heavy  feed  of  silage 
with  medium  and  light  feeds  in  which 
more  cornmeal  was  fed  with  the 
lighter  rations  of  silage.  In  these 
comparisons  it  was  found  more  prof- 
itable to  finish  cattle  with  the  more 
liberal  use  of  grain  and  correspond- 
ingly less  silage.  In  another  experi- 
ment with  calves  the  reverse  was 
found  true,  the  cheapest  gains  being 
made  on  silage  and  alfalfa  without 
grain.  In  a  second  experiment  it 
was  found  that  the  cost  of  growing 
calves  was  increased  with  the  larger 
use  of  grain  and  correspondingly 
smaller  use  of  silage. 

In  all  these  experiments,  alfalfa 
and  corn  silage  proved  to  be  very  im- 
portant factors  in  the  profitable  pro- 
duction of  beef,  with  the  alfalfa  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  These 
data  substantiate  those  of  ten  years 
preceding,  making  certain  the  fact 
that  beef  can  be  produced  with  great- 
est profit  in  Nebraska  by  the  use  of 
alfalfa  and  the  corn  plant.  From  the 
few  experiments  already  made,  it 
would  seem  that  the  corn  plant  can 
profitably  be  converted  into  silage, 
though  during  the  fall  and  early  win- 
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ter  shock  corn  (bundle  corn)  can  be 
used  tr>  excellent  advantage. 

Type  of  Caitle 
In  making  individual  comparisons 
of  different  breeds  and  types  of  cattle 
by  means  of  keping  records  of  feed 
consumed  by  each  steer  from  birth 
until  the  time  of  marketing,  it  haa 
not  been  found  that  the  representat- 
ives of  one  breed  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing laiger  and  more  economical  gains 
than  those  of  another  fed  under  like 
conditions.  It  seems  to  be  more  a 
question  of  type.  The  wider,  lower- 
set  steers  fatten  more  rapidly,  ma- 
ture earlier  and  usually  make  larger 
gains  up  to  a  certain  age,  proving 
more  profitable  in  the  feed  lot. 
Depth  of  body  and  size  of  middle 
girth  seem  to  be  associated  with  large 
gains  in  feeding  cattle  and  should  be 
kept  in  mind  when  purchases  are 
made.  Some  steers  of  the  dairy 
breeds  seem  to  make  quite  as  large 
gains  as  those  from  the  beef  breeds. 
However,  the  steers  of  the  dairy 
breeds  sold  for  a  lower  price  because 
of  a  lack  of  flesh  covering,  and 
proved  less  profitable  on  that  ac- 
count. 

The  results  of  these  experiments 
show  that  beef  production  can  be 
made  very  profitable  in  Nebraska  if 
care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  good 
types  of  feeding  cattle  and  good  ra- 
tions are  supplied  them.  The  bulle- 
tin containing  a  complete  report  of 
these  experiments  can  be  secured  free 
of  charge  by  residents  of  Nebraska 
by  writing  the  Experiment  Station, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

KEEP  ROAD  CONTROL  AT  HOME 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  My  only 
excuse  for  again  calling  attention  to 
the  road  question  is  that  now  is  the 
lime  to  work.  Not  with  the  road  drag 
or  grader,  but  to  persuade  our  legis- 
lators that  many  of  the  proposed  road 
laws  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
interests,  both  in  the  matter  of  better 
roads  for  the  farmers  and  in  economy 
and  efficiency  of  tax  expenditure. 

It  is  up  to  you,  brother  farmers,  to 
get  busy  with  your  senator  and  repre- 
sentative, or  something  may  happen 
that  you  will  regret  when  too  late. 
Write  them  a  letter  and  have  your 
neighbor  do  the  same,  or,  at  least, 
sign  up  with  you.  Request  opposition 
to  a  state  highway  commission,  which 
simply  means  the  creation  of  more 
offices  to  be  filled  by  men,  itching  to 
get  their  hands  on  your  road  funds 
that  they  may  be  expended  on  auto- 
mobile roads  running  into  Iowa  and 
Colorado. 

The  business  men  of  the  small 
towns  should  be  just  as  anxious  as 
the  farmers  to  head  off  these  fool  road 
laws,  for  what  will  it  profit  them  if 
they  see  twenty-five  or  fifty  touring 
cars  pass  through  their  town  every 
day  if  their  farmer  customers  are 
tied  up  at  home,  prevented  from  get- 
ting their  wheat  and  hogs  in  on  the 
high  market  because  the  roads  they 
would  have  to  travel  are  out  of 
commission? 

It  is  these  local  roads  leading  into 
town  that  enhance  the  prosperity 
and  convenience  of  both  the  farmer 
and  the  merchant.  Farmers  do  not 
haul  their  crops  to  the  terminal 
markets — over  the  river  to  mountain 
roads;  nor  is  the  merchant's  interest 
advanced  by  building  these  roads  to 
tempt  their  customers  to  visit  the  big 
cities  by  auto  for  their  supplies.  I 
am  in  favor  of  good  roads  but  believe 
they  should  be  built  by  the  county 
and  precinct. 

National  and  state  aid  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  The  $10,000  voted  to 
each  state  by  congress  at  the  request 
of  the  automobile  road  boosters  is 
nothing  more,  and  was  intended  as  a 
bribe  to  state  legislators  to  rob  their 
constituency  of  $20,000  or  better. 
Then  talk  about  blue  sky  laws!  Why, 
there  never  have  been  greater  swindles 
forced  on  the  public  by  professional 
grafters  than  are  sometimes  given  us 
under  the  cover  of  legislation. 

If  we  must  have  some  change  in 
road  law,  why  not  give  the  county 
commissioners  more  power?  Let  them 
appoint  the  precinct  road  overseers, 
and,  in  turn,  be  held  responsible  for 
good  work;  this  would  not  create  any 
new  offices  or  extra  expense.  We  are 
now  overrun  with  extra  offices  in 
county,  state  and  nation,  which,  if 
consolidated  instead  of  expanded,  and 
occupants  required  to  work  as  people 
do  in  private  business,  there  could  be 
<>nough  saved  in  salaries  to  pay  the 
public  debt,  feed  and  clothe  the  desti- 
tute, and  have  some  left  for  road 
improvement.  A.  C.  RANKIN. 

Harlan  Co. 


From  Los  Angeles  to  Salt  Lake  via 
the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  railway  one  passes  through  the 
desert;  for  nearly  400  miles  after 
leaving  the  famed  orange  groves  of 
the  San  Bernardino  territory,  the  eye 
dwells  on  barren  mountains  whose 
valleys  are  intermindable  stretches  of 
sand,  relieved  only  by  giant  cacti  and 
the  omnipresent  sage  brush  of  the 
southwest.  An  occasional  small 
oasis  where  land-hunger  has  impelled 
some  hardy  pioneer  to  attempt  the 
battle  with  the  desert  for  subsistence 
attests  to  the  fertility  of  these  sands 
when  water  is  led  to  them,  but  these 
oases  are  like  angels'  visits,  "few  and 
far  between." 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  hardi- 
hood of  these  settlers.  The  man  who 
can  endure  the  hardships  of  the  des- 
ert, companion  with  sand  storms, 
horned  toads  and  lizards,  grub  out 
sage  brush  and  cactus  and  subdue 
this  delirious  wilderness  to  produc- 
tive fertility,  is  deserving  the  admir- 
ation of  his  fellow  men.  And,  if  after 
such  experiences,  he  can  still  say  that 
he  likes  this  lonely  life,  one  must 
confess  more  admiration  for  his  cour- 
age than  for  his  judgment. 

Twenty-four  hours  brings  the  trav- 
eller to  Salt  Lake,  the  city  of  the 
saints.  Whatever  view  one  may  hold 
as  to  the  ethics  of  Mormonism  and  its 
relation  to  the  national  life  and  econ- 
omy, one  must  still  admire  the  per- 
sistence and  faithfulness  with  which 
they  have  held  to  their  task  of  sub- 
duing their  allotted  portion  of  this 
desert  waste.  When  Brigham  Young, 
of  sainted  or  unsavory  memory,  as 
you  may  chance  to  hold  opinion,  plant- 
ed his  staff  in  the  sand  on  that  morn- 
ing in  1847  after  the  Mormon  emi- 
grants had  made  their  toilsome  pas- 
sage of  the  mountains  .  and  slowly 
wound  their  way  down  through  Emi- 
gration canyon  into  this  beautiful  val- 
ley and  said:  "Here  will  we  build  the 
temple  of  the  lord,"  he  marked  also 
the  beginning  of  the  subjection  of  the 
desert  to  the  dominion  of  man. 

From  the  desert  of  pioneer  days 
Utah  has  been  transformed  into  a  par- 
adise— the  desert  of  the  present  day 
Mormon — but,  alas,  like  every  par- 
adise, not  without  its  serpent. 

Where  Saints  and  Sinners  Meet 

Saints  and  sinners  meet  at  the 
bread-line  where  humanity  waits  for 
food.  Here  all  conflicts  of  opinion, 
creed  or  race  are  temporarily  held  in 
abeyance  in  the  common  struggle  for 
existence.  Men  in  the  mass  are  much 
alike.  Given  a  common  impluse  or 
stimulus,  there  is  little  difference 
and  the  veneer  of  education  and  en- 
vironment speedily  disappear  when 
man  civilized  is  stripped  to  the  raw 
of  our  common  nature  and  becomes 
man  the  primitive  in  the  battle  with 
the  wilderness  for  daily  bread  for  the 
children  of  his  loins.  I  came  to  Salt 
Lake  at  an  auspicious  time;  the  week 
of  my  sojourn  was  the  oc<\ision  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Irri- 
gation congress,  the  annual  Utah 
state  fair  and  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Mormon  church,  thus  affording 
unusual  .opportunity  for  observation 
and  interviews  with  men  who  are  in 
the  vanguard  of  civilization  at  its 
outskirts;  they-  who  are  skirmishers 
on  the  firing  line  in  the  battle  with 
the  desert. 

The  Irrigation  congress,  like  all 
gatherings  of  this  sort,  abounded  in 
■aluable  papers  and  dry-as-dust  ad- 
dresses by  scientific  sharps  and  "high- 
brows," most  of  which  were  full  of 
'nterest  to  such  as  had  the  ability  to 
"nderstand  them;  1  am  very  certain 
that  most  of  the  farmers  present  ap- 
nroved  in  the  main  these  papers,  for 
I  noticed  frequently  that  they  would 
close  their  eyes  and  nod  their  ap- 
proval; but  when  some  sun-browned 
-ancher  with  the  desert  dust  on  his 
coat  took  the  floor  and  "hit  the  high 
maces"  in  a  frank  discussion  of  the 
administration  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  reclamation  act  there 
was  no  more  nodding.  Engineering 
"cience  can  drive  tunnels,  divert 
water  courses  and  harness  the  floods, 
but  engineering  science  cannot  change 
''uman  nature,  and  administrative  pol- 
'cies  must  reckon  with  the  human 
element. 

The  Mormons  were  the  pioneer  ir- 
rigators and  it  was  under  their  in- 


spiration that  the  first  irrigation  con- 
gress was  called  at  Salt  Lake  by  ter- 
ritorial Governor  Arthur  L.  Thomas  in 
1881.  It  was  most  fitting  therefore, 
that  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  this 
occasion  should  be  held  in  the  city 
which  saw  the  birth  of  organized  ef- 
fort to  subdue  the  wilderness  of  sage 
brush  and  cactus.  This  congress  was 
chiefly  interesting  to  me  because  of 
its  dominant  impulse. 

The  Human  Note  Predominant 

I  said  that  saint  and  sinner  meet 
in  common  at  the  bread-line.  It  is 
most  refreshing  therefore  to  find  this 
mixed  mass  of  humanity  unanimous 
in  expression  of  their  belief  that  all 
men  have  a  common  right  to  the  soil. 
Irrigators  do  not  like  the  "water 
hog"  and  much  of  their  discussions 
were  devoted  to  this  variety  of  the 
porcine  species;  nor  did  the  land  hog 
escape  their  attention;  it  speedily 
became  apparent  that  these  men  who 
are  subduing  the  desert  have  no  more 
use  for  the  hog  of  terrestrial  habit 
than  they  have  for  the  amphibious 
variety.  I  have  attended  meetings  of 
single-taxers  and  socialists,  but  never 
have  I  heard  more  emphatic  and 
unanimous  denunciation  of  the  graft- 
er who  makes  his  money  by  speculat- 
ing in  land  than  was  in  evidence  at 
this  congress  with  its  seven  hundred 
delegates  from  thirty  states.  The 
human  note  was  dominant  in  the 
great,  harmony  of  this  meeting. 

This  thought  was  not  confined  to 
cranks  or  political  freaks.  Men  like 
Director  F.  H.  Newell  of  the  reclama- 
tion service,  who  gave  a  magnificent 
address,  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
unsparingly  the  speculators  who  are 
boosting  land  values  to  the  skyline; 
almost  every  representative  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  or  of  the 
reclamation  service  who  was  present 
gave  utterance  to  the  same  expres- 
sion of  condemnation  for  men  who  by 
misrepresentation  induce  confiding 
people  to  let  go  of  their  money.  But 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  congress  knew 
no  bounds  when  Neil  Neilsen,  trade 
and  immigration  commissioner  of  New 
South  Wales,  told  the  wonder  story 
of  what  Australia  is  doing  for  the  poor 
man.  Mr.  Neilsen  declared  that 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  ab- 
solute private  ownership  of  land,  for 
the  land  is  the  heritage  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  declared  that  land  is  a  com- 
modity differing  from  all  else  be- 
cause it  is  the  vital  and  fundamental 
basis  for  the  subsistence  of  the  human 
race. 

Mr.  Neilsen  said  that  the  foregoing 
principle  already  obtains  in  Austra- 
lia; there  they  have  land  holders,  but 
not  land  owners.  And  the  duties  of 
the  land  holder  are  more  important 
than  his  privileges.  He  cannot  tie 
up  his  land,  keeping  it  from  its  right- 
ful function  of  production.  A  man 
might  lock  up  a  million  pounds  of 
precious  metal  and  keer  it  forever 
idle  and  it  would  not  necessarily  af- 
fect his  neighbors;  but  when  a  man 
tries  to  lock  up  a  million  acres  of 
land  and  keep  it  idle  he  is  commit- 
ting a  crime  against  the  people  that 
should  not  be  tolerated.  The  time  is 
coming  when  a  few  individuals  can- 
not control  the  birthright  of  the  race. 
Where  the  Church  Controls. 

One  meets  Nebraska  people  every- 
where when  travelling  At  Salt  Lake 
about  the  first  man  I  .met  on  the  fair 
grounds  was  E.  E.  Smith,  formerly 
of  Lincoln,  and  known  to  every  ex- 
hibitor at  the  Nebraska  state  fair  as 
the  judge  of  agricultural  products; 
what  Smith  does  not  know  about  the 
ins  and  outs  of  market  gardening  and 
marketing  is  scarcely  worth  knowirg; 
consequently  I  was  able  to  avail  my- 
self of  his  expert  assistance  in  look- 
ing over  the  exhibits. 

Mr.  Smith  came  to  Utah  last  spring 
and  with  his  irrespressible  energy 
could  not  be  idle  so  lie  leased  some 
land  a  few  miles  from'  Salt  Lake  and 
began  showing  the  natives  how  to 
raise  garden  truck,  ^ith  the  -result 
that  he  was  called  in  to  assist  in 
placing  the  exhibits  at  the  fair.  This 
fair  was  a  remarkably  creditable 
showing  for  a  little  state  with  less 
than  half  a  million  population,  its 
agricultural  department  being  su- 
perior to  either  California  or  Oregon, 
whose  fairs  I  had  previously  visited. 
I  asked  Mr.  Smith  some  pointed  ques- 


tions about  the  marketing  problem 
for  the  local  producer  and  he  assured 
me  that  the  Mormons  have  things 
pretty  well  cornered,  with  their  own 
co-operative  marketing  associations 
and  distributing  centers,  all  of  which 
ray  tribute  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 
This  quite  naturally  puts  a  handicap 
on  the  Gentile. 

I  am  assured  by  others  of  Gentile 
proclivities  that  about  the  only 
chance  for  the  small  farmer  to  get 
along  in  Utah  is  to  sing  small  about 
religious  matters  and  have  absolutely 
no  opinions  about  matters  of  local 
politics.  While  the  Gentile  element 
is  very  strong  in  Salt  Lake  and  the 
local  balance  of  power  swings  on  a 
very  delicate  balance,  the  Saints  con- 
trol state  politics  absolutely  and 
their  power  is  felt  in  all  the  inter- 
mountain  territory,  in  which  their 
missionaries  are  active  and  persist- 
ent. They. are  found  in  the  farmers' 
institute  work  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  this  as  a  vehicle  for  the  propa- 
ganda of  their  faith,  as  I  am  assured 
by  friends  from  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Their  influence  is  further 
shown  by  the  election  of  a  descend- 
ant of  Brigham  Young  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  International  Irrigation 
congress;  if  anything  which  affects 
the  future  development  of  the  inter- 
mountain  states  gets  away  from  them 
it  will  not  be  their  fault. 

Why  Leave  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Smith  tells  me  that  in  his 
neighborhood  good  peaches  are  sell- 
ing at  the  orchard  for  10  cents  a 
bushel  and  that  hundreds  of  bushels 
litter  the  groufid;  while  prices  are 
generally  good  for  grain,  hay,  etc., 
the  opportunities  for  diversified  farm- 
ing are  not  bright,  owing  to  high 
prices  of  land  and  the  cost  of  irr'ga- 
tion.  The  marketing  is  acute,  as  the 
railroads  absolutely  control  the  sit- 
uation and  the  Mormon  church  con- 
trols the  local  policy  of  the  railroads 
in  exchange  for  political  favors.  This 
state  must  inevitably  remain  under 
this  domination  for  years  to  come 
and  the  newcomer  who  mixes  in 
local  affairs  is  likely  to  wish  he  had 
kept  out. 

Therefore  I  am  advising  my  friends 
to  stay  in  Nebraska,  where  they  can 
"irritate"  the  soil  all  they  choose 
with  substantial  profit.  If  they  are 
determined  to  leave  tnis  good  coun- 
try for  the  fascinations  which  ema- 
nate from  the  mountains  and  the  des- 
erts they  will  do  well  to  proceed 
carefully  and  by  all  means  stay  out 
of  Utah,  unless  they  are  content  to 
attend  their  farming  and  have  no  voice 
in  local  affairs.  I  confess  to  a  frank 
prejudice  against  any  religious  sect 
which  uses  its  churchly  power  to 
control  the  government  of  any  state 
or  local  subdivision;  it  is  un-Ameri- 
can and  should  not  be  tolerated,  in 
Utah  or  elsewhere.  That  such  inter- 
ference with  public  affairs  is  exis- 
tent in  Utah  is  known  of  all  men  and 
constitutes  a  serious  situation  which 
must  materially  affect  the  economic 
condition  of  the  state  in  the  future. 

Such  conditions  are  not  existent  in 
Nebraska  for  which  left  us  be  thank- 
ful. In  Utah,  as  elsewhere,  the  profits 
of  the  farmers  are  largely  speculative, 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  land 
values,  which  is  still  in  progress; 
where  this  will  stop  is  only  proble- 
matical, as  they  appear  to  be  about 
as  crazy  here  as  in  the  coast  states. 
While  Nebraska  farmers  are  not  mak- 
ing the'  profits  they  should  the  gen- 
eral business  conditions  are  better 
there  than  in  the  mountains  or  on 
the  coast,  if  my  observation  and  the 
testimony  of  hundreds  with  whom  I 
have  talked  in  the  past  six  weeks 
count  for  anything.  Let  us  bear 
with  what  patience  we  may  the  ills 
we  have,  rather  than  fly  to  others 
we  know  not  of. 


HIGH  PRICED  LAND 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  farm  was 
sold  here  recently  for  $201  per  acre. 
This  is  probably  the  highest  price 
paid  for  farm  land  in  this  county. 
The  purchaser  is  a  successful  farmer, 
and  an  especially  successful  stock- 
sman,  and  he  will  unquestionably  get 
returns  on  his  investment.  But  aver- 
age men  will  find  it  a  problem  to 
get  interest  on  their  investment  on 
land  valued  at  around  the  $200  mark. 
Corn  and  grain  farming  will  not  make 
interest  on  this  land. 

A.  T.  SOHLBERG. 

Burt  Co. 

Winter  evenings  afford  a  good  time 
to  plan  the  garden. 


Wednesday,  February  5,  1913. 
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How  Studebaker  Automobiles  Are  Made 

A  Heart-to-Heart  Story.    No.  1 


BECAUSE  farmers  are  acquainted 
with  machinery,  we  have  decided 
upon  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
farm  paper  advertising. 

We  shall  run  a  series  of  articles  in 
28  of  the  best  farm  papers  in  the 
United  States  reaching  upwards  of 
2,700,000  farmer  subscribers.  How 
many  leaders  that  will  mean  you  can 
judge  better  than  we. 

The  first  and  greatest  problem  of 
all  automobile  manufacture  is  simply 
this:  How  to  produce  the  best  car 
lor  a  low  price. 

Now  there  is  just  one  way  known 
to  man  by  which  this  question  can  be 
answered,  and  that  is:  By  building, so 
large  a  number  of  cars  that  the  manu- 
facturer can  afford  the  machinery 
necessary  to  build  cars  in  the  best 
manner  possible. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  modern 
Quantity  and  Quality  Production. 

Let  us  stop  here  a  moment  and 
make  it  clear.  Most  manufacturers  of 
automobiles  are  "assemblers,"  not  real 
manufacturers.  They  buy  a  motor  from 
one  parts  manufacturer,  a  transmis- 
sion from  another,  a  rear  axle  from 
anothei  and  then  put  the  parts  to- 
gether to  make  a  car.  Naturally  they 
have  to  pay  a  good  profit  to  the  parts 
manufacturers  and  then  resell  to  the 
buyer  at.  another  profit.  When  they 
are  done  they  may  have  produced  a 
pretty  good  car,  but — and  this  is  the 
lioint — it  is  bound  to  cost  the  buyer 
several  hundred  dollars  more  than  it 
ivould  cost  if  the  manufacturer  made 
I  he  whole  car  himself. 
Remember  two  things  here: 
One:  No  matter  what  price  you  pay 
vou  never  get,  more  than  you  pay  for. 

Two:  Every  high  priced  car  and 
jvery  assembled  car  could  be  sold  at 
iiom  three-quarters  to  three-fifths  of 
its  present  price  if  the  manufacturer 
really  made  all  his  own  car  and  if 
that  car  were  built  in  quantities 
upwards  of  20,000  cars  annually. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Studebaker 
nethod: 

I  We  manufacture  Studebaker  auto- 
nobiles  from  top  to  tread  in  our  own 
factories,  which  cover  40  acres  of 
1oor  space.  And  we  are  building 
>0,000  cars  this  year. 

(The  only  exceptions  to  our  own 
nan n fact ur*»  are  tires,  lamps,  magneto 
ind  one  or  two  similar  parts,  which 
10  automobile  manufacturer  ought  to 
mild.) 

For  these  two  reasons,  and  these 
done,  we  are  able  to  sell  cars  at 
:885.00,  $1290.00  and  $1550.00  which 
■annot  be  equalled  by  other  cars  at 
jtn  average  of  $500.00  higher  price. 

We  start  with  the  raw  material, 
"hiefly  bar  steel  and  pig  iron. 

This  raw  material  begins  its  long 
ourney  of  many  processes  and  many 
iveeks  of  time  toward  the  finished 
:ar,  through  three  or  four  main  open- 
ng  channels  in  our  factory. 

1.  The  Forge  Shop.  Forty  great 
lanimers  working  on  white  hot  steel. 

2.  The  Foundry.  A  huge  building 
vhere  molten  pig  iron  is  poured  into 
nonlds  almost  as  carefully  constructed 
is  for  precious  metal  work. 

'{.  The  Steel  Stamping  Mill.  Huge 
iresses  take  steel  plates  of  different 
rauge  thickness  and  under  many  tons 
ircssiire  stamp  them  into  form. 

4.  The  Heat  Treating  Plant.  Forty 
leep  ovens  at  glowing  heat  take  every 
ital  steel  part  in  Studebaker  cars  and 


in  from  three  to  six  separate  treat- 
ments make  it  hard  and  tough. 

No  man,  least  of  all  a  farmer  who  is 
accustomed  to  tilling  the  soil  and  get- 
ting back  to  first  principles,  can  stand 
before  these  immense  glowing  gate- 
ways of  Studebaker  manufacture  and 
not  be  stirred  with  the  thought  that 
here  things  are  genuine  and  what  they 
seem.  Who  can  see  a  four-ton  drop- 
forge  hammer  seize  a  hot  square  bar 
of  steel  and  fashion  it  into  form  with 
blows  now  gentle,  now  awe-inspiring, 
without  feeling  the  power  and  skill 
which  control  such  forces. 

Yet  first  we  must  go  one  step  back 
of  this  to  a  quiet  place  of  study  and 
diligent '  experiment — our  laboratories. 

Here  are  highly  trained  specialists 
working  over  a  microscope  or  adjust- 
ing a  spring -testing  machine,  or 
watching  a  liquid  change  color  in  the 
chemical  laboratories.  It  is  such  a 
scene  as  you  would  witness  in  the 
best  universities,  and  no  university 
has  better  equipment. 

Yet  the  word  of  these  men  who  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  din  of  the 
forge  shop  and  stamping  mill  make 
the  law  of  our  factories. 

What  material  we  shall  use  they 
specify. 

Our  laboratory  experts  tell  the 
Pittsburg  steel  mills  what  kinds  of 
iron  and  steel  we  will  use  for  the 
different  parts  and  the  mills  make  the 
steel  and  iron  as  we  specify. 

But.  we  go  further  and  will  not  ac- 
cept a  single  shipmenl  until  the  labo- 
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Pouring;  Molten  Iron  in  Studebaker  Foundry 

ratories  have  tested  it  and  found  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  our  formulas. 

In  other  words,  our  laboratories  tell  us 
to  the  thousandth  part  of  one  per  cent, 
what  our  steel  is  made  of  and  what  it 
will  do  under  any  given  conditions. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  and 
speak  of  steels  themselves. 

You  have  heard  and  read  often  of 
Krupp,  chrome,  nickel,  vanadium, 
manganese  and  other  kinds  of  steel  al- 
loys. You  have  been  told  that  this  or 
that  steel  is  "specially  heat  treated." 
Unless  you  were  an  expert  these  terms 
have  been  meaningless — even  if  you 
were  an  expert  you  wouldn't  be  real  sure 
just  which  steel  was  best  suited  for 
each  particular  part  unless  you  knew 
the  amount  and  kind  of  strain  that 
each  particular  part  is  subjected  to. 

But  when  the  Studebaker  engineers 
design  a  car  they  know  by  mathematics 
the  "strains  and  stresses"  to  which 
each  part  is  to  be  subjected,  just  as  a 
bridge-builder  knows  what  strains  or 
stresses  will  fall  upon  each  part  of  his 
structure.  The  automobile  engineer, 
however,  is  called  upon  not  only  to 
provide  a  part  strong  enough,  but  also 
to  provide  it  light  and  compact  enough 
to  simplify  design  and  keep  the  weight 
of  his  car  down. 

Remember  this  next  time  you  ask 
a  salesman  the  weight  of  his  car  and 
remember  also  that  in  the  Studebaker 
factories  the  engineer  works  with  the 
scientist. 

Now  we  have  already  spoken  of 
heat  treating,  and  as  heat  treating 
finally  determines  the  quality  of  all 
steels,  we  shall  describe  it  further: 

Remember  that  heat  treating  means 
to  steel  about  what  baking  does  to 
bread.  To  say  "this  steel  is  heat 
treated"  is  a  good  deal  like  saying 
"this  bread  is  baked."  But  just  as  other 
things  are  important  about  bread,  so 
also  with  steel.  The  kind  of  stuff  in 
it,  the  way  it  is  baked,  the  tempera- 
ture, the  oven,  the  brown  it  gets  on 
the  crust,  all  these  things  are  impor- 
tant in  steel  as  well  as  in  bread. 

The  scientists  in  Studebaker  labora- 
tories are  specialized  experts  in  steel. 
They   know   steel  as  a   good  baker 


Spring  Testing  Machine   whioh   Bends  and 
Releases  Spring  Many  Times  a  Second, 
for  Days  at  a  Time 


knows  his  bread.  The  baker  strives  to 
get  a  fine,  even  white  grain  to  the  in- 
side of  his  loaf;  the  steel  expert  under 
a  microscope,  which  magnifies  1,000 
diameters,  studies  the  grain  of  the 
steel.  He  watches  the  effects  of  great 
pressures  exerted  at  high  tempera- 
tures or  the  changes  in  structure 
brought  about  by  "tempering." 

In  order  to  get  just  the  right  "tem- 
per" he  chills  the  glowing  metals  in 
oil,  water  or  brine  as  may  best  give 
him  the  desired  result. 

By  varying  the  heat  treating  accord- 
ing to  temperature  and  using  the  right 
kind  of  "tempering"  he  adds  to  or 
diminishes  the  amount  of  carbon, 
chromium,  nickel  or  other  materials 
in  the  steel  by  precisely  the  right 
amount  for  a  gear,  a  crank  shaft,  an 
axle,  or  spring.  The  springs,  for  ex- 
ample, are  "tempered"  in  oil  and 
because  this  is  a  delicate  process  it 
takes  from  three  to  six  operations. 

Do  you  begin  to  see  how  thorough 
Studebaker  manufacture  is? 

Steel  is  usually  hard  or  soft  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  carbon  in  it.  Nickel 
makes  it  very  tough  and  highly  resist- 
ant to  twisting  strain.  Chromium  adds 
both  to  toughness  and  hardness. 

Supposing,  then,  we  are  making  an 
axle  shaft  which  must  turn  its  rear 
wheel  over  30,000  to  100,000  miles  of 
road  in  its  day.  It  must  travel  a  long 
road  which  knows  many  bumps,  ter- 
rific jars,  strains  in  mud,  sand  and 
steep  grades,  and  it  must  not  break. 
For  this  shaft  we  take  the  tough, 
resistant  nickel  steel  and  heat-treat 
it  until  it  just  suits  the  purpose. 

Or  we  may  be  studying  a  driving 
gear.  This  must  be  glass-hard  to 
resist  wear.  It  dare  not  be  brittle  or 
the  teeth  would  fly  into  a  thousand 
chips.  By  proper  heat  treatments  we 
provide  for  all  this. 

Then  there  is  the  steering  knuckle 
which  must  not  fail,  and  a  thousand 
other  parts,  each  of  which  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  different  kind  of  wear  or 
strain  and  each  of  which  must  be  un- 
failing in  the  performance  of  its  task.  So 
every  Studebaker  part  is  carefully  stud- 
ied, designed  right  and  manufactured 
as  carefully  as  if  on  it  alone  hung  the 
honor  of  the  Studebaker  organization. 

And  now  that  the  Studebaker  labora- 
tory experts  have  told  us  what  steels 
shall  be  used  at  every  point  in  the  car, 
suppose  we  turn  again  to  those  three 
main  channels  through  which  the  steel 
is  admitted  to  Studebaker  manufacture. 

First  the  drop-forging.  A  drop- 
forge  is  really  the  old  blacksmith's 
forge  grown  to  gigantic  size  with 
hammers  of  thousands  of  pounds 
weight.  The  steel  comes  in  a  long 
bar,  which  is  first  put  in  a  giant 
shears  that  clip  it  off  as  neatly  as  the 
housewife  snips  her  thread. 

The  bar  is  heated  glowing  hot  and 
if  it  is  to  be  a  crank  shaft,  for  ex- 
ample, the  first  forge  drives  it  into 
the  mere  rough  form  of  the  finished 
piece.  Let  no  one  think  this  is  a 
little  thing,  for  the  pounding  produces 
an  indescribable  roar  and  the  earth 
all  around  is  shaken. 

The  partly  formed  shaft  is  then 
heated  once  more  and  another  ham- 
mer takes  its  turn.  The  particles  oi 
white  hot  steel  are  driven  together  as 
closely  as  particles  of  glass  in  a  piece 
of  crystal.  Then  a  third  forge  take- 
up  the  work  and  the  steel  takes  more 
and  more  definitely  the  shape  it  will 
finally  bear.    Yet  there  are  24  opera- 


tions still  to  come  on  this  piece  be- 
fore it  is  finished. 

After  the  forging  the  shaft  is  stacked 
away  for  six  weeks  to  age  and  let  the 
particles  of  steel  shrink  and  adjust 
themselves  to  the  tremendous  pound- 
ing they  have  received  in  the  forge. 

Later  it  is  rough  ground  and  then 
machined  several  times  and  always  by 
Studebaker  workmen  in  Studebaker 
shops — until  it  is  close  to  its  final 
shape  and  size. 

Then  it  is  straightened,  trued,  in- 
spected and  made  ready  for  the  grind- 
ing which  begins  to  give  it  the  velvet 
smoothness  of  the  finished  shaft. 

Right  here  it  is  again  heat  treated, 
baked  for  hours  and  pure  carbon  lit- 
erally roasted  into  the  surface  of  it, 
and  when  it  comes  out  the  surface  is 
a  high  carbon  steel,  very  hard,  and  so 
fine  grained  that  it  will  wear  glass 
smooth  on  its  bearing  surface. 

Again  it  is  heat  treated  to  bring  out 
the  true  temper  of  its  nickel  steel 
core,  which  must  be  tougher  than  the 
side  of  a  battleship. 

Even  now  nearly  a  dozen  opera- 
tions remain  before  it  is  ready. 

These  consist  in  grinding,  truing, 
straightening  and  inspecting. 

The  truing  of  the  shaft  to  balance  is 
almost  as  delicate  an  operation  as  the 
truing  of  a  balance  wheel  of  a  watch. 
It  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  shaft 
on  ball-bearing  castors  with  knife 
edges  and  allowing  it  to  swing  free.  If 
any  part  of  the  shaft  is  heavier  than 
another  it  turns  to  the  lowest  poinl. 
This  heavy  part  is  ground  away  until 
at  last  it  is  finished  true  and  even  and 
when  placed  on  the  castors  will  center 
without  movement  at  any  point. 


Truing  a 
Studebaker  Crank 
Shaft  for  Balance 


Thus  does  the  Studebaker  Corpo- 
ration take  the  most  minute  eare  that 
every  part  in  Studebaker  cars  is  true 
and  right.  We  balance  crank  shafts 
to  avoid  vibration,  we  straighten  and 
true  cam  shafts  to  insure  correct  tim- 
ing of  the  valves  within  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  a  second  and  every  part  of 
Studebaker  cars  bear  the  same  intense 
scrutiny  and  skillful  watchfulness. 
Better  cars  cannot  be  built. 

Yet  such  are  the  economies  of  our 
immense  and  thorough-going  equip- 
ment that  Studebaker  automobiles  are 
far  and  away  the  biggest  values  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

In  the  next  issue  this  heart-to-heart 
Studebaker  story  will  be  continued  in 
the  same  way,  going  further  into  the 
manufacture  of  Studebaker  cars.  We 
hope  you  will  be  looking  for  it. 

The  limits  of  space  have  not  permitted  us 
to  go  into  many  other  interesting  points  of 
iron  casting,  steel  stamping,  etc.,  but  we 
have  told  much  more  about  these  things  in 
what  we  call  the  Studebaker  Proof  Book — 
a  book  designed  to  prove  the  quality  of  the 
Studebaker  cars.  Whatever  your  automobile 
preference,  you  ought  to  have  this  book.  II 
is  free — send  for  it  on  the  coupon  below. 

THREE  GREAT  CARS 
Studebaker  "25"  Touring  Car,  $885 

5  passenger — Gas  starter 

Studebaker  "35"  Touring  Car,  $1290 

<i  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

Studebaker  "Six"  Touring  Car,  $1550 

6  pa.  senger — electric  lights,  electric 
telf-starter 

All  prices;  completely  equipped  f.o.b.  Detroit. 

The.  Studebaker  ' 
Corporation,  y% 
Detroit  , 

Mich.  ^  <<**V 

^  y^  ^ 

•••• 
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What  Time 


Is  It 


—by  this  Watch? 


Is  it  five  minutes  fast  or  five  minutes 
slow,  or  exactly  correct?  Can  you  rely 
on  it?  Does  it  remind  you  of  the  watch 
you  now  carry? 

Now  see  if  you  think  you  could  rely 
on  a  watch  that  is  made  like  this — 

The  South  Bend  Watch  is  six  months 
in  the  making,  the  cutting,  finishing 
and  assembling  of  the  parts.  411  in> 
spections  are  given  these  operations. 
More  than  60  men  work  on  each  watch. 

When  the  watch  is  assembled  it  is  run 
in  a  test  of  700  hours.  We  keep  a  watch 
sometimes  six  months  longer  than  it 
spends  in  the  making  to  make  it  attain 
our  standard.  Some  "South  Bends" 
stay  a  year  in  the  factory.  But  when 
they  come  out  they  are  right. 

That's  why  "South  Bend"  jewelers  can 
so  easily  regulate  South  Bend  Watches 
to  your  personality.  It  is  this  personal 
regulation  that  makes  good  watches 
keep  perfect  time.  It's  the  lack  of  it 
that  prevents  others, even  good  watches, 
from  doing  it. 

Buy  a  watch  of  one  of  these  men.  Let 
him  "  fit"  you  with  a  South  Bend  Watch . 

You'll  have  a  watch  to 
rely  on,  a  watch  that 
will  keep  correct  time 
for  years. 


And  then  by  this 


Write  for  Free  Book 

Our  book,  "How  Good  Watches  Are  Made,"  tells  all  about  watches- 
things  you  should  know.  Just  say  on  a  post  card, "Send  trie  your  book." 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 

•    2  Mies  Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
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With  a  Pedigree 


There  is  the  same  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  "Jack 

Rabbit"  car  that  there  is  in  the  ownership  of  pure-bred  stock.  It's  the 
most  famous  of  all  automobiles  —  the  car  with  the  choicest  pedigree. 

The  Apperson 

Jack  Rabbit  Car 

is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  first  American-made  automobile.  This 
first  car  was  built  by  the  Apperson  Brothers,  here  in  Kokomu,  in  1893. 

While  other  cars  were  yet  crude  and  unreliable,  the  Apperson 
Brothers  made  their  car  reliable  and  roadworthy.  Apperson-made 
cars  have  always  been 


Famous  for  Durability 

Some  of  these  cars  are  still  in 

IS  use  after  a  service  of  17,  18  and 

' — =  19  years.  The  average  age  of  the 

^=  17,000  cars  already  in  use  is  8 

g=  years.    No  "Jack  Rabbit"  has 

ES  ever  worn  out.    No  other  car  can 

SI  approach  this  record. 


Lowest  Upkeep 

The  Apperson  is  the  lifetime 
car — 20  years  of  proof  back  of  it 
— 20  years  or  longer  of  service  in 
it.  It's  the  cheapest  car  to  main- 
tain, too  Easy  on  tires,  low  in 
fuel  cost.  Almost  no  expense 
for  mechanical  upkeep. 


The  "Jack  Rabbit"  is  the  most  satisfying  car  to  own.  Powerful,  beautiful, 
comfortable— a  real  car  in  every  way.   Write  for  catalog  today.   NOW.  Si 

Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Furnished  if  Desired 


Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 


Handling  Pure  Bred  Swine 

By  S.  McKELVIE,  Clay  County 

President  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  Company 


Id  handling  this 
subject  I  shall  con- 
sider that  the  per- 
son establishing  a 
pure  bred  herd  is 
doing  so  with  the 
idea  of  furnishing 
breeding  hogs  to 
the  man  who  raises 
pork  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  to  furnish 
animals  to  other 
breeders  of  pure 
bred  hogs. 
This  being  the  consideration,  it  is 
3 11  the  more  necessary  that  care  and 
judgment  be  used  to  lay  a  firm  foun- 
dation by  selecting  breeding  stock  of 
the  very  best.  I  consider  the  selec- 
tion of  breeding  stock  one-half  of  the 
business,  care  and  handling  being  the 
other  half.  1  Also,  success  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  liking  of  the 
man  for  the  business;  without  this 
element  he  will  not  be  likely  to  de- 
vote to  it  the  study,  energy  and 
downright  hard  work  that  must  be 
given  in  order  to  succeed. 

While  I  contend  that  swine  grow- 
ing upon  Nebraska  farms  is  the  most 
profitable  of  all  livestock  industries, 
on  the  other  hand — speaking  from 
experience,  and  with  everything  con- 
sidered— I  must  admit  that  it  is  the 
most  difficult.  There  is  the  liability 
of  disease,  as  well  as  the  hard  work 
and  ever-watchful  care  inseparable 
from  the  business. 

Great  Is  the  Hog 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  just  a 
few  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
used  in  handling  hogs  at  one  market 
point  on  the  Missouri  river — that  of 
South  St.  Joseph.  These  were  re- 
cently obtained  while  attending  a 
swine  breeders'  meeting  held  there. 
During  the  year  just  closed  there  was 
paid  out  at  that  point  for  hogs  $33,- 
483,744;  for  cattle,  $27,181,110;  for 
horses,  $4,439,000;  and  for  sheep, 
$3,638,035.  Thus  you  will  see  that 
more  money  by  far  is  paid  for  hogs 
than  for  any  other  livestock  that 
comes  to  that  market;  in  fact,  it  is 
well  up  toward  the  point  of  being  as 
much  as  for  all  other  livestock 
combined. 

This,  I  presume,  is  about  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  hogs  to  other  live- 
stock existing  at  other  market  points, 
and  also  the  relative  proportion 
throughout  our  state  and  the  corn 
belt  country.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  every  farmer  is 
a  swine  grower  to  some  extent,  with 
at  least  a  few  hogs  to  market  every 
year. 

Hogs  not  only  increase  more 
rapidly,  but  also  mature  earlier  than 
any  other  livestock  kept  upon  the 
farm — except  chickens  and  rats.  The 
cow  produces  but  one  of  her  kind 
annually;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
horse,  and  in  both  cases  they  are 
not  marketable  under  two  or  three 
years  Further,  pork  is  the  substan- 
tial meat  for  man,  and  is  the  only 
meat  that  can  be  so  cured  as  to  be 
used  in  any  clime  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  without  the  canning  process. 
Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  the 
hog  does  not  receive  more  consider- 
ation than  he  does?  Yet  in  many 
quarters  he  is  is  disrepute. 

But  He  Is  Often  Kicked 

For  instance:  One  morning  when 
on  my  way  to  town  a  neighbor's  son 
hailed  me.  On  coming  out  to  the 
road  he  said  his  father  wished  me 
to  do  an  errand  for  him  in  town, 
adding  that  his  sire  would  be  out 
soon;  it  was  one  of  the  mornings 
when  everything  was  going  wrong — 
he  could  not  find  his  coat  nor  his 
hat,  but  would  soon  be  along.  Sure 
enough,  he  soon  came  tearing  out  of 
the  house,  putting  on  his  coat  and 
hat  as  he  went.  On  passing  through 
the  yard  gate  his  coat  was  caught  on 
the  gate,  and  a  jerk  rent  the  garment 
in  twain.  As  he  ^finally  adjusted  it 
and  was  viewing  "the  rent,  his  eye 
caught  a  sow  quietly  grazing  close  to 
his  pathway.  With  a  vindictive  kick 
he  sent  her  squealing  away. 

The  son  said  to  me,  on  the  quiet: 
"Father  will  be  all  right  now  that 
he  has  had  a  chance  to  kick  a  hog." 
And  sure  enough,  when  he  reached 
us  he  was  in  the  best  of  humor.  On 
passing  the  time  of  day  with  him 
and  asking  how  he  felt,  he  replied 
that  he  was  "fine;  never  felt  better; 
but  the  consarned  hogs  are  always  in 


a  man's  way  when  he's  in  a  hurry!" 
I  remarked  that  they  were  a  pretty 
good  thing  to  have  around  if  in  mar- 
ket condition  and  one  was  needing 
a  little  ready  cash. 

He  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  of  a 
load  of  six    hogs  he  had    taken  to 
market  a  few  days  before,  not  yet  nine 
months  old,  that    brought  him  $96. 
These  were  all  of  one  litter,  and  be- 
sides, he  had  kept  two  of  the  best 
bow  pigs  for  brood  sows.    I  remarked 
that  $96  represents  10  per  cent  in- 
terest on  $960  for  one  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  two  of  the  best  out  of  the 
litter  left;  and  asked  him  if  h*  didn't 
think  that  when  we  k'ick  a  hog  wej 
kick  one  of  our   best  friends.  Hej 
didn't  know,  but  said  they  must  get] 
out  of  his  way  when  he  was  in  a| 
hurry. 

The  Type  t«  Breed 

Returning  directly  to  the  subject' 
— that  of  establishing  and  handling 
a  herd  of  pure  bred  swine — I  will  first 
of  all  consider  the  selection  of  the; 
animals  with  which  to  found  the] 
herd.  The  points  on  selections  wily 
hold  good  for  any  of  the  lard  or  fat-] 
back  breeds  used  in  the  corn  belt 
districts,  and  refer  to  type  and  con-1 
formation  rather  than  to  breed.  While 
each  breed  has  its  peculiar  character- 
istics and  breed-type,  yet  the  same 
general  considerations  will  applytoall. 

The  main  points  with  all  breeds, 
as  to  their  usefulness  on  the  Nebraska 
farms,  are  size, .  prolificacy  and  feed- 
ing qualities,  or  quality  and  finish. 
As  breeding  stock  is  usually  selected 
while  young,  it  is  quite  a  study  to 
select  a  pig  that  will  at  maturity 
have  all  the  considerations  above 
named.  A  child  can  tell  a  fat  pig, 
or  even  its  color,  but  it  takes  a  man 
to  figure  out  the  future  hog  when 
looking  at  its  pig  form,  and  even  he 
cannot  always  do  it.  He  knows  what 
he  wants,  but  will  the  pig  selected 
make  it?  Too  often  he  selects  the  low- 
down  fat  pig  already  grown  out. 

The  pig  that  makes  the  large  hog 
is  a  bit  upstanding  when  five  or  six 
months  old,  as  he  builds  down  as 
well  as  up  while  growing,  and  will! 
be  low  enough  to  the  ground  wherf 
fully  matured.  You  can  rarely  get 
all  the  good  points  in  one  pig;  if  in 
good  growing  and  breeding  condition; 
he  will  look  a  little  rangy.  See  to  it 
that  he  has  a  broad  head,  as  that  is 
indicative  of  thickness  throughout  as 
well  as  good  feeding  qualities.  Depth 
of  chest  is  another  valuabla  consid- 
eration. And  how  few  there  are  that 
have  a  breast  or  brisket  bone  that 
shows  down  on  a  line  with  the  lower 
belly  line! 

Vigor  and  Feeding  Qualities 

Depth  of  chest  with  width  goes 
with  the  good  feeder,  and  insures 
vigor  and  vitality.  The  pig  that  has 
front  legs  set  squarely  under  him, 
which  we  so  much  desire  and  so 
often  fail  to  get,  usually  has  suffi- 
cient width  of  chest.  The  bones,  as 
well  as  being  placed  right,  should 
show  good  texture  and  good  size, 
with  short  pastern  joints  upright — 
straight,  not  sprung.  Also  we  want 
good  length,  width  and  depth  of  body. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  name  all  the 
considerations,  but  only  those  of 
most  importance.  The  minor  con* 
siderations,  which  are  fancy  rather 
than  useful,  we  should  secure  as  far 
as  possible,  but  do  not  sacrifice  the 
useful  for  the  fancy. 

I  would  not  advise  starting  a  large 
herd  at  first,  but  rather  the  opposite. 
Study  the  business  as  you  go  along, 
having  in  mind  that  a  small  herd  well 
bred,  and  then  well  fed,  is  better 
than  a  large  herd  from  which  you 
never  hear  a  word. 

The  type  and  general  conformation 
of  the  boar  and  sow  as  to  length, 
width  and  depth  of  the  body  should 
be  similar.  The  boar,  of  course, 
should  show  masculinity  about  the 
head  and  neck  somewhat  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bull  and  stallion.  That 
denotes  prepotency.  Often  the  good 
producing  sow  with  length  and 
depth  of  body  is  somewhat  lacking 
in  width,  being  long  in  the  neck  and 
somewhat  plain  as  to  head  and  ear, 
but  her  wonderful  usefulness  in 
prolificacy  and  good  milking  qualities 
forbids  us  to  discard  her. 

At  maturity  the  sow  weighs  less 
than  the  boar.  While  a  boar  in  extra 
good  breeding  condition  should  weigh 
around   800   pounds,    the    sow  will 
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weigh  about  200  pounds  less.  Pigs 
from  a  large  and  well-formed  sire 
showing  vigor  (which  are  the  result 
of  mating  with  sows  as  above  de- 
scribed) are  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  pounds  heavier  at  five,  six  and 
seven  months  old  than  pigs  sired  by 
a  small-type,  fine-boned,  blocky-built 
boar. 

Get  the  Best 

The  old  adage,  "the  best  is  nonu  too 
good,"  applies  with  especial  force  to 
I  be  sire,  as  he  is  represented  in  every 
litter.  The  breeder  who  is  going  to 
furnish  breeding  stock  to  the  farmer 
and  other  breeders,  should  furnish 
something  a  great  deal  better  than 
what  they  already  have. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  idea  to  show 
our  best  productions  at  some  of  the 
leading  fairs.  We  thus  become  ac- 
quainted with  others  in  the  same  line 
and  compare  our  work  with  theirs, 
thus  improving  in  our  work  as  well 
as  establishing  trade. 

I  believe  the  one  point  most  fre- 
quently neglected  in  growing  young 
hogs,  as  well  as  in  caring  for  the  sow 
while  pregnant,  is  exercise  for '  the 
animals.  With  young  and  growing 
pigs,  better  bone  and  muscle  develop- 
ment can  be  secured  by  giving  them 
the  run  of  the  field.  If  they  can  have 
a  large  field  with  plenty  of  feed,  which 
they  can  get  only  by  going  after  it, 
they  will  grow  faster  and  be  larger, 
stronger  and  better  in  every  way  than 
if  allowed  to  lie  around  the  buildings, 
coming  out  only  to  eat  two  or  three 
times  daily.  With  this  fact  in  view, 
the  sooner  we  get  our  farms  fenced 
hog-tight  and  cross-fenced  so  that 
hogs  maV  run  in  different  fields,  the 
better  we  will  be  prepared  to  grow 
better  hogs. 

No  set  of  rules  can  be  laid  down 
that,  even  if  faithfully  followed,  will 
insure  certain  success.  You  must  be 
on  hand  to  study  conditions  as  they 
arise  from  day  to  day.  While,  as 
already  said,  I  feel  sure  that  growing 
hogs  upon  Nebraska  farms  is  the 
most  profitable  of  all  livestock  busi- 
ness, and  I  believe  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  them,  yet  they 
are  the  most  difficult  to  raise;  the 
i  period  of  danger  being  from  the  date 
of  farrowing  until  five  or  six  months 
old.  There  are  many  chances  for  a 
check  in  growth  during  their  early 
life  which  it  is  very  hard  to  over- 
come; indeed,  such  a  loss  is  rarely 
ever  entirely  regained.  It  simply  means 
a  loss  of  time  and  loss  of  money. 


SWOLLEN  FORTUNES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Since  read- 
ing your  editorial  entitled  "Save  the 
Pennies,"  I  have  been  wondering, 
"What  will  be  the  end  of  such  enor- 
mous fortunes?"  The  amount  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  is  limited, 
and  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  if 
John  D.  Rockefeller  has  one  billion 
for  his  share,  there  are  millions  of 
people  who  have  none  for  their  share. 
Our  system  of  government  must  be 
radically  wrong  somewhere  when  it 
allows  one  man  to  make  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
driven  numberless  small  concerns  to 
the  wall,  until  now  it  has  almost  a 
free  field;  and  it  is  entering  new 
fields  of  industry  every  year.  They 
make  axle  grease,  lanterns,  lamps 
and  stoves,  and  are  about  to  buy  an 
automobile  factory.  They  also  own 
large  blocks  of  stock  in  the  great 
transportation  companies,  '  and  one 
big  railroad  I  think  they  own  entire. 
With  the  oil  business  wholly  in  their 
grasp  they  can  make  the  price.  Gaso- 
line is  now  14  cents  a  gallon,  and 
when  the  autos  become  more  numer- 
ous the  price  of  oil  will  doubtless 
go  higher  still. 

The  American  people  will  be  com- 
pelled soon  to  take  hold  of  this  trust 
question  in  real  earnest  and  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  curb 
the  over-accumulation  of  wealth.  Such 
untold  millions  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  or  set  of  men  is  a  menace  to 
our  free  institutions.  Regarding 
Rockefeller's  advice  to  "save  your 
pennies,"  that  is  a  correct  principle, 
but  when  it  assumes  such  colossal 
proportions  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  it  becomes  a 
subject  of  national  concern.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  great  questions 
should  be  discussed  in  the  farm  press 
of  the  country,  and  possibly  a  plan 
may  be  evolved  whereby  such  com- 
binations of  wealth  can  be  controlled 
and  made  beneficial  to  our  country. 

McPherson  Co.        E.  E.  RUSSEL. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

The  weather  has  been  ideal  for  the 
development  of  the  spring  fever 
germ,  but  most  of  us  are  willing  to 
take  the  chance  of  contracting  the 
disease  if  it  will  only  continue. 

The  fellow  who  has  put  off  storing 
ice  may  have  done  so  to  his  sorrow. 
I  remember  a  few  years  ago  I  could 
not  find  time  to  put  up  ice  just  when 
the  cold  snap  was  on,  and  I  didn't 
have  another  opportunity  to  do  so 
that  winter.  It  is  a  wise  policy  to 
cut  ice  as  soon  as  there  is  ice  to  cut. 

Yesterday  I  attended  a  public  sale 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  The 
weather  was  fine— just  like  a  spring 
day — and  the  farmers  gathered  from 
miles  around.  The  farm  where  the 
sale  was  held,  which  io  located  five 
or  six  miles  from  town,  was  bought 
about  four  years  ago  at  $90  per  acre 
and  sold  this  last  year  for  $162.50  an 
acre.  I  offer  this  as  an  example  of  a 
good  way  to  make  money  farming  (?). 

I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  before 
seen  so  large  a  crowd  at  a  farm  sale, 
and  from  the  prices  that  were  paid 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  "snops"  and  free  lunch  were  not 
the  sole  attraction;  although  it  was 
very  evident  that  a  few  thought  it 
quite  an  important  adjunct  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
as  many  "eye-openers"  as  were  deemed 
necessary  to  sharpen  the  wits  and 
enable  one  to  buy  more  judiciously. 

Several  teams  of  good  horses 
brought  $450  each.  Good  quality 
grade  Shorthorn  calves,  weighing 
about  600  pounds,  brought  $37.50 
each.  A  dozen  good  milch  cows  sold 
at  from  $60  to  $75  per  head,  and  $30 
apiece  was  paid  for  grade  sows  of 
good  quality,  bred  and  immunized. 
Of  course  this  was  all  prime  stuff 
and  presented  in  good  shape,  so  that 
it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  compare 
these  prices  with  those  obtained  at 
the  average  farm  sale;  yet  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  trend  of  prices  is 
considerably  higher  than  it  was  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Corn  sold  for  43% 
cents  per  bushel  in  the  crib,  and  good 
quality  prairie  hay  brought  $9  in  the 
stack.  Old  farm  machinery  always 
sells  for  all  it  is  worth.  Taking  all 
in  all,  this  was  a  very  successful  sale, 
and  the  lesson  I  learned  is  that  it  pays 
well  to  have  good  stuff  and  have  it  in 
attractive  condition  on  sale  day. 


The  One  Perfect  Low  Down 
Spreader  Is  ^  Ready  For  You 


SPECULATING  IN  LAND 

Ernest  Reeder  in  bulletin  of  the 
American  Economic  League: 

I  met  the  queer  fellow  from  Mars 
the  other  day. 

He  said:  "What  is  this  thing  you 
Earthians  call  'ticket  scalping?'  I 
see  your  police  department  is  trying 
to  put  a  stop  to  it." 

I  explained  it  to  him,  how  specu- 
lators bought  up  theater  and  football 
seats  in  advance,  not  intending  to  use 
them  personally,  but  to  hold  them 
against  users  for'  an  advanced  price. 
I  showed  him  that  it  was  a  nefarious 
business,  and  the  public  was  justly  i 
indignant. 

His  eyes  twinkled;  he  always  looks 
that  way  when  about  to  say  silly 
things.    He  said: 

"You  Earthians  do  beat  the  band. 
You  despise  speculators  in  seats  to 
such  trifles  as  plays  or  games  which 
no  one  is  compelled  to  attend,  but 
you  honor  speculators  in  your  Earth 
which  is  the  source  of  life  and  health 
for  everyone.  I  was  told  the  other 
day  that  some  of  your  biggest  for- 
tunes belonged  to  speculators  in  sites, 
men  who  got  the  tickets  in  advance 
(you  call  them  deeds,  I  believe)  but 
who  didn't  use  the  sites  nor  let  any- 
one else  use  them,  but  just  held  them 
for  a  rise,  and  then,  as  your  people 
say,  'soaked'  the  buyers. 

"Now,  said  he,  "these  big  Earth 
speculators  you  hold  in  the  highest 
repute;  they  are  among  your  best 
citizens,  but  the  little  ticket  specu- 
lators you  abuse,  call  them  'scalpers,' 
and  wish  to  jail  them.  Won't  you 
kindly  show  me  the  difference?" 

I  tried  to  show  him,  but  the  more 
I  talked,  the  less  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand. Finally  he  said  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  speculation  in  the  Earth 
was  highly  immoral,  more  so  than 
speculation  in  seats  to  games  or  plays. 

He  shook  hands  at  parting.  There 
was  a  queer  look  in  his  eyes  as  they 
met  mine.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
ought  to  be  at  large. 


Safe 

Clearance1 
No 

Adjustments 


Double 
Front  Bolster 
Close  Hitch 


You  Can't  Pull 
This  Front  Out 


Great  Western 

Low  Down— Light  Draft 


It's  the  one  spreader  that  has  every  desirable  feature  and 
without  any  new  or  untried  experiments.    Twelve  years  in  the 
field  and  a  proven  success,  as  over  100,000  farmers  will  testify 
Every  good  feature  of  the  proven  Great  Western,  and  the  added 
advantage  of  "low  down"  for  easy  loading,  and  still  lighter  draft. 

s  the  One  Perfect  "Low  Down"  Spreader  for  You 


A  sane,  sensible  height,  with  wheels  un- 
der the  load,  instead  of  the  load  between  the 
wheels. 

No  danger  of  break  downs.  Close  hitch 
and  short  wheel  base.  Load  near  the  team, 
the  sensible  and  only  way  to  reduce  draft. 
Rear  axle  is  20  inches  above  the  ground. 

Trussed  Steel  Frame 

Great  Western 

frames  are  trussed 
steel  —  strongly 
braced.    Weight  of 
load,  weight  of 
beater  and  all  force 
of  operation  entire- 
ly on  4-inch  steel 
sills  —  unusual 
strength.  Origi- 
nal endless 
apron.    Three  seis  (102)  large  rollers. 

You  Can  Top  Dress  Corn 

Great  Western  rear- 
wheels  track  with  the 
front.  You  can  strad- 
dle two  rows  of 
growing  corn, 
which  you  can't 
do  with  narrow 
front  trucks. 
Top  dressing 
pays  big  prof- 
fits.  Wheels 
track.  Only 
two  tracks  in- 
stead of  four, 
across  soft 
fields,  yards 
and  meadows. 
Don't  cut  up  your  fields,  and  it's  an  easier 
pull. 


No  danger  of  being  stuck  on  account  of  low 
clearance  of  apron.  No  adjustments  of 
any  kind. 

Left  lever  shifts  in  and  out  of  gear.  Right 
lever  regulates  quantity  you  want  to  spread. 

Wheels  track  so  you  can  top  dress  grow- 
ing corn  without  running  over  it. 

Indestructible  Front 
Front  end  of  GreatflJ^ 

Western  spreader/^np" 
cannot  pull  out.  nut- 
It's  the  one 
spreader  that 
never  gave  any 

trouble  of  this  kind.  Double  heavy  oak 
bolster— 16-in.  oscillating  malleable  5th  wheel 
with  malleable  braces— every  part  built  for 
hardest  pulls  under  worst  conditions.' 

Simplest  Drive 

Simplest,  strong- 
est, most  sensible 
drive  on  a  spread- 
er—direct chain 
drive— no  com- 
plicated gears— 
nothing  you 
can't  see  and 
understand.  The  drivers" another  proved 
feature  of  Great  Western  construction.  No 
parts  in  motion  when  beater  is  not  in  use. 

Most  Durable  Beater 

The  beater  that 
has  helped  to 
make  the  Great 
Western  so  suc- 
cessful— oak  rails 
with  extra  center 
brace  — absolute- 
ly rigid— cannot  bend,  spring,  sag  or  warp. 
Beater  has  ball  and  socket  bearings,  making 
perfect  alignment  certain, 


Wheels  Under  the  Load — 
Roller  Bearings — 

Great  Western  Spreader  wheels  are  under  the  load.  The  load  is  i»i  the  wheels,  not  hung 
between  them.  Will  carry  heaviest  loads  with  ease  and  safety.  Wheel  base  is  only  6  feet 
8  inches.  That's  mighty  important.  It  means  the  lightest  draft  and  most  durable  spreader 
ever  put  in  a  field.    Roller  bearings  also  lighten  the  draft. 

InV^StltTat^  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  buying  before  you  know  the  Great  Western. 
*"»  colJ5»H5.  It's  the  one  successful,  satisfactory  spreader.  It's  the  one  spreader  you 
will  finally  use,  and  the  last  one  you  will  need  to  buy  for  the  next  15  years.  Why  not 
save  useless  expense  and  trouble  by  buying  now?  Buy  your  last  spreader  first.  That's  the 
real  economical,  business  way.  and  far  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  Write  today  for  a  Free 
Book  that  tells  all  about  this  splendid,  successful,  better  machine. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,  295B  2nd  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  111. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We   ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi- 
cles and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  also  make  the  "Pratt"  Automobiles. 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


$IO-»r.FMd| 


>  Steel  Wind 

■  We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
Ipay  yon  to  In- 
vestigate. Write 
If  or  catalog  and 
'price  lie 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

8eventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


PATENTS 


START  FACTORIES.  Free 
book  how  to  get  and  sell  patents. 
Patent  secured  or  fee  returned. 
SEES  &  CO.,  AStys.o  SI?  Tth  8*.  Washington,  D  O. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


Iprevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits.  live  stockl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soonl 
■  save  cost— produce  brings  bigger  prices— wagon  lastsi 
llonger— horses  benefited— thousands  in  use—  "iny  wagon] 
•  rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Getapairatdealers.  _  A 
If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 
40  sizes— fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  .md  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
HARVEY  'PRINC  CO.  835- ' 7lh  St.,  Racine.  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 
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The  records  of  12  years 
prove  Firestone  economy. 
Car  owners  get  most  mile- 
age out  of  Firestone 

Tires  because  most  mile- 
age is  built  into  them. 


Non-Skid  Tires 

are  Non-Skid  in  fact  as  well  as  name. 
Deep  hollows,  sharp  edges,  abrupt 
angles  grip  road — increase  traction — 
reduce  expense,  give  longest  wear. 
Book  .Free--"  What's  What  In  Tires" 
— by  H.  S.  Firestone.    Ask  for  it. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio— AH  Large  Cities 
"America's  Largest  ExrlusiveTire  and 
Kim  Makers** 


Now  You  Can  Do  Power 
Farming  On  Any  Size  Farm 

Here  is  the  Baby  Avery  Tractor  that  makes  Power  Farm 
ing  a  paying  proposition  now  on  small  size  farms.  It  pulls 
3  to  4  plows  and  plows  10  to  12  acres  a  day.   Weighs  less 
than  7500.  pounds.    Develops  12  Traction  25  Belt  H.  P. 
Burns  gasoline  or  kerosene.   Sold  at  an  unusually  low 
price-only  81,200.00  F.  O.  B.  Peoria. 

For  a  medium  size  farm  you  can  get  a  20-35  H.  P. 
pulls  5  to  6  plows,  turns  15  to  18  acres  a  day,  weighs 
less  than  11,500  pounds  and  sells  for  $2,000— or  a  big 
farm  size  40-80  H.  P.,  pulls  8 
to  10  plows,  turns  25  to  30 
acres  a  day,  weighs  only 
20,000  pounds  and  sells  for 
$2,650.00. 


AVERY 

light-Wdghf 
Tractor  and 
"SdfLift'Plow 


*SoId 
'Under 
the 

Avery 
Mutual 
Benefit 
Se  lllng 
Plan  —  Low 
Prices— Sold 
On  Approval — 
Strong  Guarantees 
Our  selling  plan  is  the 
fairest  and   most  liberal 
ever  offered  on  farm  tract- 
ors and  plows.  You  can  buy 
an  Avery  Tractor  and  Plow  Outfit 
at  a  low  price.  You  can  buy  it  on 
approval.   Test  it  out  right  on 
your  own  farm.  Don't  keep  it  un- 
less it  proves  up  right  and  all  we 
claim  it  to  be.  And  after  you  have 
decided  that  it  does  all  this,  and 
have  accepted  it,  we  continue  to 
back  it  up  with  strong  guaran- 
tees. Of  course  we  couldn't  sell 
on  such  a  plan  unless  we  knew 
positively  that  A  very  Tractors  and 
Plows  are  absolutely  reliable. 

There's  no  reason  why  you 
can't  be  saving  money  and  hard 
work  by  Power  Farming  with  an 
Avery  One-Man  Outfit  just  like 
hundreds  of  others  i.rm  al- 
ready doing.  Write  and  leurn 
all  the  facts. 


Free  Book  About 
Power  Farming 

Gives  definite  facts  from 
the  experience  of  users  to 

prove  that  an  Avery  Power 
Plowing  Outfit  plows  for 
half  or  less  what  it  costs  with 
horses.  Tells  all  about  the 
"Light- Weight"  of  Avery 
Tractors  that  makes  them  a  success  where  the  heavy  weigh*  iractors  fall  dmwn.  Ex- 
plains why  Avery  Tractors  are  the  simplest  tractors  built,  which  makes  them  easy  to 
handle  and  keep  in  running  order.  Describes  the  wonderful  Avery  "Self-Lift"  plow  that 
does  away  with  the  plowman,  saving  all  his  wages  and  board  besides  the  hard  work  of 
lifting  hand  lever  plows.  Also  explains  fully  about  the  Avery  Mutual  Benefit  Selling 
Plan  of  Low  Prices,  Sold  on  Approval  Terms  and  Strong  Guarantees. 

Write  at  once  for  new  complete  1913  Avery  Tractor  and  Plow  Book  with  Power  Farming  Facts 
and  full  information  aDout  Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  and  Avery  Mutual  Benefit  Selling  Plan.  Address 
AVERY  COMPANY.  1462  Iowa  Street,  PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 

Also  manufacturers  of  Avery  Steam  Traction  Engine*.  "Yellow  Fellow"  Grain  Threaher» 
and  Gasoline  Farm  Trucks 


•  ■I 


Why  Be  a  Donkey 
Engine? 


Don't  let  heavy  hoisting  turn 
your  back  into  a  donkey  engine. 

Simplify  your  hoisting  with  a 


Jumbo  Safety 
Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 


Here's  a  wonderful  little  labor-saver  that  you 
can  try  for  30  days  free— a  hoist  that  holds 
the  load  in  mid-air  as  well  as  hoisting  it  up. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  tickled  at  the  way 
this  hoist  saves  work.  It's  the  handy  way  to 
lift  wagon  bodies,  swing  butchered  hogs  or 
anything  else  you  want  to  hoist.  It's  a  peach 
of  a  wire  stretcher,  too.  It  will  save  labor- 
earn  its  cost  in  scores  of  different  ways. 

How  It  Works— In  the  upper  block  of  the 
Jumbo  is  an  automatic 
lock  which  engages 
the  pull  rope  the  in- 
stant you  let  up  on  it. 
The  heavier  the  load 
the  tighter  the  grip. 
Yet  so  simple  in  con- 
struction, so  perfect  in 


action,  that  the  mere  pull  necessary  to  lift  the 
load  is  sufficient  to  release  the  lock. 

Simplicity  is  the  secret  of  the  Jumbo's  big 
success.  It  is  the  only  self-locking  hoist  on 
the  market  with  patent  adjustment  for  ropes 
of  all  conditions.  Made  of  best  steel,  critically 
tested  and  inspected  before  shipment.  Shipped 
for  30  days'  FREE  use  anywhere;  guaranteed 
everywhere. 
Besides  the  Jumbo  Safety  Hoist  and  Wire 
Stretcher,  we  make 
nine  other  sizes  Hall 
Hoists,  capacity  400 
lbs.  to  4  tons.  Mail 
your  name  and  your 
dealer's  forthecatalog 
and  that  BIG  FREE 
OFFER-right  now! 


READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


By  a  Jayhawker 

The  weather  is  so  fine  that  I  hate 
to  saj'  a  word  about  it  for  fear  it  will 
change.  It  is  like  what  I  remember 
as  a  boy,  but  1  have  an  idea  that  we 
remember,  as  boys,  the  pleasant 
weather  and  forget  the  bad.  Coming 
as  I  did  from  Vermont,  a  state  with 
much  cloudy  weather,  to  Nebraska 
my  boyhood  memories  seem  to  be  al- 
together of  sunny  days,  although  we 
are  aware  that  in  reality  the  winters 
of  the  early  eighties  were  quite 
severe.  At  last  corn  has  reached  the 
50-cent  mark  here  and  that  price  is 
now  being  paid,  even  at  the  county 
seat.  As  most  readers  know,  county 
seat  prices  are  supposed  to  be  about 
as  low  as  any.  .At  public  sales  corn 
sells  for  about  50  cents,  but  Kaffir 
has  not  yet  gone  much  above  40 
Kaffir  is  still  very  plentiful  and  the 
farmers  here  have  a  large  amount  for 
sale,  most  of  which  is  hardly  ripe 
enough  to  sell  for  planting  purposes. 
Shipper  buyers  are  offering  $6.90  for 
good  hogs  for  Monday's  shipment. 
Horses  are  selling  at  sales  higher  than 
T  ever  saw  them  sell  before. 

I  note  that  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  W.  E.  Caldwell  of 
Burt  Countv,  Nebraska,  advocates 
making  the  holder  of  a  farm  mortgage 
pay  taxes  on  the  share  of  the  farm 
that  his  mortgage  covers.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  farm  is  worth  $10,000 
and  is  mortgaged  for  $5,000  he  would 
compel  the  holder  of  the  mortgage 
to  pay  half  the  taxes.  To  my  mind 
this  would  be  a  rank  injustice  and 
would  result  in  either  raising  the 
rate  of  interest  or  in  driving  capital 
out  of  the  state  altogether.  As  to  the 
unjust  part  of  it,  let  me  relate  a  deal 
made  here  recently  which  has  a  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  above  question. 
A  man  bought  160  acres  of  land  a 
number  of  years  ago  when  land  was 
cheaper,  paying  down  a  very  small 
sum  in  cash.  He  held  this  land  for 
several  years,  paying  no  more  on  the 
principal.  Recently  he  sold  it,  making 
as  net  profit  the  sum  of  $4,000.  Had 
Mr.  Caldwell's  law  been  in  operation 
the  man  who  made  this  money  would 
have  paid  practically  no  tax.  Is  it 
right  to  let  a  man  speculate  in  land 
values  and  tax  some  one  else  in  order 
to  let  him  do  it?  Should  not  the 
man  who  made  the  $4,000  be  the  one 
to  have  paid  the  taxes?  I  leave  it  to 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  readers. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  during  the 
wet  seasons  many  left  this  section 
for  the  southwest,  some  going  to 
southwest  Kansas,  some  to  Colorado, 
and  others  to  western  Oklahoma  and 
New  Mexico.  Most  of  them  were  in 
time  to  get  homesteads,  and  those 
who  did  not  leave  after  commuting 
have  just  proved  up  and  are  coming 
back.  I  had  a  talk  recently  with  a 
man  who  took  a  homestead  in  New 
Mevico  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  the 
imi biased  truth  about  the  southwest- 
ern territory.  Although  he  has  land 
there  he  said  he  did  not  consider  that 
it  has  any  future  at  all  as  a  farming 
country,  and  that  should  any  man 
give  him  a  deed  to  the  average  160 
acres  there  he  should  not  consider 
himself  any  the  richer  by  it.  It  should 
have  been  left  for  cattle,  for  it  is  with 
cattle  alone  tint  a  man  can  make  a 
living  there.  A  man  who  undertakes 
to  farm  where  the  rainfall  goes  below 
twenty-five  inches,  especially  when  it 
gets  so  hot  and  is  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion as  the  plains  country,  will  see 
many  anxious  hours.  The  soil  is  all 
right,  as  they  all  say,  but  no  matter 
how  good  the  soil  it  must  have  rain- 
fall and  climate  behind  it  to  make  a 
farming  country.  For  your  family's 
sake  it  is  better  to  be  a  renter  than 
to  tackle  a  proposition  like  that. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  there 
are  farmers  who  for  a  number  of 
years  have  been  raising  good  grain 
crops  by  fall  or  winter  plowing  every 
year.  At  first  the  crops  were  better 
on  the  fall  plowing  than  on  that 
plowed  in  the  spring,  but  now  their 
land  hardly  produces  as  well  as  that 
of  their  neighbors.  Tho  reason,  we 
think,  is  that  they  have  been  burning 
out  the  humus,  or  whatever  you  may 
call  it.  It  may  be  imagination,  but 
it  seems  to  me  their  land  is  getting 
noticeably  lighter  in  color.  Our  idea 
of  farming,  gained  in  the  last  fiv^ 
years,  is  to  plow  the  land  as  little  as 
possible.    If  it  can  lay  in  some  crop 


'ike  Hue  grass,  timothy  and  clover  or 
anything  like  that  for  two  years  out 
of  five,  so  much  the  better.  We  do 
iot  like  the  system  of  farming  that 
compels  the  land  to  be  plowed  eac  i 
vear.  for  we  think  such  a  system  is 
playing  out  the  soil  just  about  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  done.  Even  on  this 
heavy  soil  we  are  certain  we  can  sef* 
the  evil  effects  of  continuous  plowing, 
especially  that  which  is  done  in  the 
fall  or  winter.  Every  year  that  land 
is  run  down  makes  it  just  that  much 
harder  to  bring  back  —  and  it  will 
have  to  be  brought  back  some  time. 
If  we  do  not  do  it  ourselves  we  will 
have  to  get  out  of  the  way  for  some- 
one who  will. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  Count) 

The  la~t  week  has  been  ideal.  In 
many  cases  the  horse  has  returned 
to  the  pasture,  and  the  automobile 
has  again  come  into  use. 

At  this  season  we  hear  the  pros- 
pects of  fruit  discussed  in  almost 
every  groun  that  gathers  on  the  street 
corners.  One  good  farmer  informed 
me  last  week  that  the  peach  buds 
were  killed.  This  year  may  be  an 
exception,  but  we  have  eaten  home- 
grown peaches  here  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  A  few  years  ago  we 
picked  less  than  one  bushel  of  peaches 
from  100  trees,  yet  the  same  year 
peach  trees  on  an  adjoining  farm  were 
breaking  down  with  an  over-produc- 
tion that  sold  for  25  cents  per  bushel. 

The  sure  crop  down  here  is  the 
grape.  I  have  lived  in  this  countv 
twenty-nine  years  and  have  never 
known  a  grape  failure.  We  have  ripe 
grapes  from  the  15th  of  August  until 
November.  We  try  to  prune  our 
grapes  in  February.  I  have  pruned 
them  in  November,  however,  and  har- 
vested just  as  good  a  crop.  If  yo:i 
contemplate  planting  grapes  for  fam- 
ily use.  don't  fail  to  p'ant  a  few 
vines  of  the  Woodruff  Red.  No  other 
grape  is  so  popular  as  a  table  fruit 
where  they  are  known.  The  Golde  i 
Pocklington  is  our  choice  of  the  late 
varieties. 

Winter  wheat  here  is  looking  well, 
and  the  acreage  is  large.    While  we 
are  very  short  on  moisture  for  the 
wheat,  we  have  hopes  of  improvement  . 
along  that  line  in  the  near  future, I 
as   the  records  of  past  years  show* 
an  abundance  of  rainfall  and  snow  in  ] 
February  and  March.    The  warm,  dry 
winter  has  made  it  easy  to  keep  farm 
animals   in   fine    condition,  notwith- 
standing a  shortage  in  the  1912  crop  1 
of  hay.    Briefly  stated,  it  is  might v 
hard  to  give  good  reasons  for.  finding 
fault  with  present  conditions. 

A  contributor  to  an  Omaha  dail' 
paper,  in  commenting  on  the  prices 
of  meat,  says:  "I  would  go  one  step 
farther.  Have  a  penalty  for  killing 
any  heifer  calves  (or  female  cattle) 
for  at  least  ten  years  that  are  under 
six  years  old.  Then  we  could  hope 
for  cheaper  meat."  The  writer  was 
a  citizen  of  Omaha,  and  doubtless 
never  considered  the  final  result  of  I 
such  legislation.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  such  a  move  would  diminish 
rather  than  increase  the  production 
of  beef,  and  if  the  writer  of  the  above 
statement  had  looked  into  the  matter 
a  little  more  closely  he  would  have 
seen  the  danger  of  discouraging  the 
breeding  of  beef  cattle. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  our  present  cattle 
inspection  law.  The  object  (to  pre-  . 
vent  the  spread  of  disease)  is  good, 
but  it  seems  there  is  no  fixed  price 
for  the  doctor  (?)  to  charge,  and  it 
is  claimed  by  some  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  that  the  less  \ 
the  inspector  knows  the  more  he 
charges.  It  does  not  look  well  for  a 
farmer  who  wishes  to  take  his  cow  i! 
across  the  Missouri  river  to  a  farm 
a  mile  away  to  be  obliged  to  part 
with  his  money  for  an  uncertain 
inspection  fee,  while  his  neighbor 
can  take  his  cattle  to  Kimball  county, 
500  miles  away,  and  escape  the 
expense  of  inspection. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  referred  to  the 
prohibition  by  Secretary  Wilson  of 
the  importation  of  potatoes  from 
some  of  the  potato-producing  coun- 
tries abroad.  At  that  time  I  sent  h 
letter  to  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture asking  for  further  information. 
Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmsted  informs  me 
that  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  dis- 
eases known  as  potato  wart,  potato 
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"Just  as  it  Looked  in  the  Book" 


Have  you  ever  experienced  that  moment  of  rapture,  when  having  eagerly  waited  for  the  thing  you 
wanted  so  much  —  you  have  it  come  to  you  just  as  thoroughly  good  and  attractive  as  it  had  been  represented? 


Everything  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  arrives  "Just 
as  it  looked  in  the  book."  \^ 

It  was  this  feature  of  our  great  Catalogue  that  James  MontgomeryFlagg, 
one  of  America's  foremost  artists,  has  shown  in  this  message  to  you. 

In  graphic  pen  strokes  Mr.  Flagg  tells  the  whole  story  as  millions 
know  it. 

From  the  picture  and  description  you  can  rely  on  getting  every  article 


you  need;  clothing  and  adornment,  household  necessities,  food,  furni- 
ture or  luxuries,  just  as  you  expect  to  find  them. 

One  thousand  pages,  abounding  in  rare  bargains  and  unique  offerings 
make  up  the  Montgomery  "Ward  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  for  1913. 

You  need  a  copy  in  your  home  for  economy  and  convenience.  You 
cannot  buy  a  book  like  it  at  any  price,  but  we  send  it  free  for  the  asking. 
Why  not  write  a  note  today  saj'ing  you  would  like  to  have  one. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  COMPANY 


DEPT. 

0-25 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


canker,  black-scab,  etc.,  now  widely 
prevalent    in    Newfoundland,  Great 

i  Britain  and  other  countries,  a  quar- 
antine was  ordered  on  the  20th  day 
of  last  September.    Those  who  are 

{interested  should  write  to  the  depart- 
ment for  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  quar- 
antine (No.  3 — Foreign).  This  is,  I 
think,  sufficient  hint  that  if  we  do 
not  increase  our  potato  acreage  the 
coming  season,  some  of  us  will  be 
looking  for  a  potato  substitute. 


IMPROVE  COUNTY  FAIRS 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:    The  county 


fair  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  pleasant  rivalry 
among  farmers.  But  it  should  be 
more.  In  this  day  of  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  of  developing  a  greater 
interest  in  agricultural  pursuits  we 
should  do  everything  possible  along 
that  line.  The  county  fair  can  be 
made  an  asset  in  that  direction.  Let 
us  organize  our  eounty  fairs  along 
technical  and  educational  lines.  Have 
our  state  university,  through  its  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  join  hands 
with  each  county  in  making  the  fairs 
educational.    With  the  county  fair  as 


the  instrument  let  us  have  the  uni- 
versity, the  counties  and  the  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  of  the  state 
combine  their  wisdom  and  financial 
support  and  make  county  fairs  that 
will  pay  big  dividends  in  agricultural 
education. 

JOHN  W.  STEINHART 

Otoe  Co. 


AN  EARLY  SORGHUM 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  That  white 
cane  is  the  earliest  sorgo  now  in 
cultivation  seems  to  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  the  experimenters 


all  the  way  from  the  Panhandle  to 
South  Dakota.  It  is  a  fair  forage 
plant  (many  being  better  and  a  whole 
lot  being  worse) ;  a  fair  grain  pro- 
ducer (yields  running  all  the  way 
from  nothing  to  forty  bushels  are  re- 
ported) ;  the  only  cane  (I  believe)  that 
can  be  fed  without  astringent  effects: 
also  the  only  cane  comparing  at  all 
with  the  grain  sorghums  in  feeding 
value.  White  cane  can  be  grown  far- 
ther north  than  any  other,  and  can 
also  be  used  as  a  catch  crop  after 
milo  would  be  deemed  hopeless. 
Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 
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SHEEP    IN    FARM  MANAGEMENT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  of  the 
general- — and  often  too  legitimate — 
criticisms  of  the  average  farmer  is 
that  he  has  no  system  in  his  farm 
management.  Lack  of  system  leaves 
him  with  many  details  unattended  to. 
Lack  of  attention  to  details  in  any 
business  always  means,  ultimately, 
an  inevitable  slighting  of  the  more 
important  features,  or  a  failure  to 
realize  nearly  what  has  been  legiti- 
mately expected. 

It  is  true  that  many  farmers  make 
little  or  no  profit  out  of  their  opera- 
tions on  the  whole  because  they  fail 
to  attend  to  many  minor  points  of 
management.  One  of  these  points 
which  is  often  overlooked  is  that  there 
is  always  considerable  plant  growth 
on  the  land  that  is  not  utilized  ex- 
cept incidentally.  I  do  not  intend  to 
enter  here  into  an  extended  discus- 
sion of  what  is  the  best  system  of 
managing  a  farm;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  system  is  really  satisfac- 
tory if  it  fails  to  provide  for  the  full 
consumption  of  all  that  is  grown  on 
the  land,  and  for  converting  the 
same,  by  some  means,  into  revenue. 


This  principle  holds  true  in  all  lines 
of  production 

In  many  mercantile  industries  to- 
day the  main  products  of  the  factory 
are  sold  at  cost,  but  the  by-products, 
which  in  many  instances  used  to  be 
considered  simply  as  waste,  are 
utilized  so  fully  that  they  return 
large  profits  on  the  entire  business. 
With  the  cost  of  production  con- 
stantly increasing,  it  behooves  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  to  use  fully  all  the 
products  of  his  land. 

Referring  to  the  statement  made 
above,  that  nearly  every  farm  pro- 
duces a  good  deal  which  is  neither 
consumed  nor  utilized,  what  I  have 
special  reference  to  is  this:  The 
edges  of  the  cornfields  and  wheat 
fields  grow  grass  or  weeds.  After 
the  grain  is  cut,  considerable  growth 
comes  up  in  the  stubble.  Also,  I 
have  never  seen  a  stubble  field  in 
which  some  grain  was  not  left — 
maybe  not  very  much,  but  always  a 
little  and  often  a  good  deal.  Then 
in  the  pastures  certain  weeds  and 
grasses  grow  up  that  cattle  or  horses 
refuse  to  eat.  The  best  tilled  corn- 
fields   have    many    tons    of  weed 


growth  by  the  middle  of  August  or 
the  first  of  September. 

If  any  farmer  could  garner  and  put 
in  one  place  at  one  time  all  the  plant 
growth  that  his  land  produces  in  a 
single  season,  but  which  is  not  ordin- 
arily consumed,  he  would  be  as- 
tounded at  the  display.  Now  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  these  side-crops 
from  growing,  and  they  draw  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  They  are  a  nec- 
essary evil  if  not  utilized,  but  if  used 
to  the  best  advantage  may  be  turned 
into  a  source  of  profit.  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  system  of  farm  manage- 
ment ought  to  take  into  considera- 
tion all  such  incidental  growth,  and 
attempt  to  provide  means  of  convert- 
ing it  into  revenue.  The  next  ques- 
tion naturally  is,  .how  can  it  be  done? 
Let  us  consider  the  relation  of  sheep 
to  such  a  proposition. 

Death  to  Weeds 

In  the  first  place,  what  plants  are 
eaten  to  any  degree  by  sheep?  To 
one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
variety  and  number  of  plants  and 
weeds  that  a  sheep  will  include  in  its 
menu,  the  answer  is  surprising.  I 
have  never  carefully  canvassed  the 
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Automatic 


"  Cream 
Separator 


Compels  Attention 


The  "Automatic"  is  the  one  great  stride  forward  in  dairy 
appliances  since  Babcock's  invention.  It  overshadows 
all  others.  The  idea  of  combining  in  one  efficient  unit 
the  separator  principle  and  gasoline  power,  to  skim 
more  evenly,  more  closely,  more  quickly,  with  no  effort 
— was  a  big  one.    It  startled  the  whole  dairy  industry. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  dairymen  installed  the  '  'automatic"  to 
test  it.  Agricultural  colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  tried  it 
thoroughly.  Everybody  saw  its  possibilities,  if  successful.  And 
it  has  been  wonderfully  successful.  For  over  two  years  "auto- 
matics" have  been  in  steady  operation  in  all  parts  of  this 
country,  in  Europe,  Australia,  South  America — wherever  cows 
are  being"  milked  and  butter  made. 

In  point  of  operation  the  engine  has  worked  without  a  hitch. 
It  has  been  trouble  proof.  In  point  of  close  skimming,  the  "Auto- 
matic" has  broken  all  records.  No  hand  crank  machine  can  pos- 
sibly skim  so  close,  because  the  speed  of  hand  power  varies.  The 
"automatic "skims  even,  absolutely  even,  the  speed  being  main- 
tained without  variation.  The  resultis  more  butter  fat  and  smooth- 
er cream;  to  say  nothing  about  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor. 


Self  Powered:  Engine  and  Separator  In  One 


Wherever  ten  or  more  cows  are  being  milked 
hand  power  is  doomed.  No  up-to-date  dairy- 
man will  put  up  with  the  drudgery  and  expense 
of  cranking  a  separator  when  he  can  have  it 
done  quicker  and  better  with  gasoline  power 
compactly  built  into  the  machine  itself.  He 
won't  burden  his  family  with  a  backbreaking 
grind,  if  he  can  help  it;  and  he  won't  hire 
extra  help — not  at  present  wages.  You  don't 
have  to  tell  him  about  the  advantages  of 
gasoline  power.    He  knows  them.    The  prob- 


lem was  to  build  into  the  separator  itself  an 
efficient  gasoline  engine.  This  has  been 
done.  The  "automatic"  is  a  perfect  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  It  is  a  smooth  running  unit, 
with  a  self  contained  motor  specially  designed 
and  adapted  for  separator  use.  The  design 
is  patented:  nothing  like  it  on  the  market 
The  bowl  spins  without  a  trace  of  vibration 
This  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the 
makeshift  of  hitching  up  a  hand  cranked 
separator  with  any  ordinary  gasoline  engine. 


When  the  Milking  Is  Done,  Skimming  Is  Done 


The  "automatic"  will  handle  over  700  lbs.  of 
milk  in  an  hour,  for  any  number  of  hours.  It 
skims  faster  than  ten  men  can  milk,  at  a  high 
even  speed.  No  hitches  or  variations.  The 
engine  requires  not  the  slightest  attention; 
runs  continuouslv  for  six  hours  without  re- 


plenishing of  fuel.  Starts  by  the  pulling  of  a 
cord.  No  chance  to  kick.  The  separator  is 
simplicity  itself.  Crankless  and  gearless. 
No  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
Little  to  wear  out.  With  ordinary  care  it 
should  last  a  lifetime. 


1913  Model  Equipped  With  Magneto 

This  is  our  latest  improvement.  Makes  ignition  more  certain.  The  battery  and  coil  system  has  worked  very 
well— given  universal  satisfaction.  But  it  is  not  as  scientific  as  a  suitable  magneto.  The  problem  has 
been  to  design  a  suitable  magneto  for  the  "AUTOMATIC."  This  has  been  done.  The  magneto  per- 
petuates itself— never  needs  recharging.  With  this  latest  improvement  the  "automatic  "has  been  rendered  more 
completely  automatic.  Not  even  a  battery  to  renew,  nor  a  coil  to  adjust.  We  are  also  manufacturing  battery 
equipped  machines  and  selling  them  with  a  special  trade  allowance  of  $15  for  old  separators  taken  in  exchange. 


If  you  are  milking  eight  to  ten  cows  or  more  you  ought 
to  know  about  the  "automatic"  Cream  Separator.See 
it  in  actual  operation.  Then  you  won't  go  on  cranking 
a  hand  machine  any  longer.    You  cannot  afford  to. 


By  writing  us  you  can  obtain  full  information  by 
mail.  We  will  tell  you  where  you  can  see  the  ma- 
chine in  operation — of  what  dealer  you  can  buy  one. 
Give  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 


Standard  Separator  Company 

266  Reed  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


number  of  weed  pests  in  this  state, 
though  I  presume  there  are  probably 
more  than  300  varieties;  Iowa  has 
nearly  500. 

Of  this  number  of  weeds  cattle  will 
eat  about  seventy-five.  Horses  are 
much  harder  on  many  kinds  of  weeds 
than  are  cattle,  yet  horses  will  con- 
sume only  about  125  varieties.  This 
is  approximately  25  per  cent.  As 
compared  with  these  animals,  sheep 
eat  readily  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
varieties  of  weeds  found  in  Iowa,  and 
graze  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on 
at  least  15  per  cent  more.  And  their 
attack  on  that  15  per  cent  is  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  keep  the  vari- 
eties in  check.  Of  75  per  cent,  re- 
member, sheep  are  quite  destructive. 

The  weed  situation  in  Iowa  does 
not  vary  greatly  from  that  in  this 
state,  but  a  good  many  weeds  have 
not  as  yet  gained  a  foothold  in  Ne- 
braska that  are  now  known  farther 
east.  It  is  a  pretty  conservative 
estimate  to  say  that  the  comparative 
ratio  of  weeds  which  sheep  attack 
and  destroy  is  much  the  same  in 
Nebraska  as  in  Iowa.  Another  point 
worth  considering  here  is  that  many 
of  our  most  common  weeds  are  par- 
ticularly relished  by  sheep.  Before  it 
grows  too  old  and  hardened  the  rag- 
weed is  a  treat,  especially  if  they 
haven't  had  a  rag-weed  meal  for 
some  time. 

While  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  last  October  I  was  informed  by 
one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  Red 
Willow  county  that  he  found  his  sheep 
ate  young  Russian  thistles  readily. 
These  pests  are  becoming  a  serious 
menace  in  many  places.  If  the  sheep 
are  as  hard  on  Russian  thistles  as 
our  Red  Willow  county  friend  believed 
them  to  be,  it  is  surely  worth  while 
to  consider  their  usefulness  in  com- 
bating so  noxious  a  weed.  We  have 
not,  however,  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence along  this  particular  line. 

There  are  many  other  weeds  which 
sheep  attack  readily,  but  to  which 
horses  and  cattle  pay  little  or  no 
attention.  These  I  will  not  take  space 
to  enumerate  here,  but  this  one  point 
is  worthy  of  consideration:  In  older 
settled  sections  of  the  country  where 
sheep  have  been  kept  on  many  of 
the  farms  for  several  years,  it  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  for  any 
observing  stranger  passing  through 
to  note  how  many  more  weeds  and 
different  kinds  of  weeds  there  are  on 
the  farms  having  no  sheep  than  on 
the  others. 

Utilize  the  Wastes 

In  the  second  place,  the  natural 
habits  of  sheep  make  them  useful  for 
gathering  up  all  this  excess  growth 
— not  only  weeds,  but  grass  and  grain 
that  grows  in  out-of-the-way  places. 
For  sheep  do  not  live  on  weeds  alone. 
Don't  get  such  an  idea!  They  must 
have  good  grass  too,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  in  proportion  as  most  other 
animals. 

Sheep  are  natural  gleaners  and 
pickers.  They  like  to  keep  moving 
about,  and  will  cover  every  day  any 
territory  on  which  they  are  confined. 
Ordinarily  if  a  sheep  is  in  a  ten-acre 
pasture  it  will  go  over  the  ten  acres 
about  once  a  day,  but  if  you  turn  it 
out  in  a  hundred-acre  pasture  it  will 
"trek"  over  the  whole  thing  daily 
just  the  same. 

It  is  because  of  this  habit  that 
sheep  should  ordinarily  be  confined 
to  small  pastures  if  there  is  muc 
growth  on  the  ground,  as  in  large 
fields  they  will  trample  on  and  damage 
more  feed  than  they  eat.  Keeping 
them  in  small  pastures,  with  frequent 
changes  to  give  the  growth  in  each 
an  opportunity  to  freshen  up,  is  the 
best  practice. 

And  this  habit  of  theirs  is  just 
what  makes  it  so  profitable  to  keep 
a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  stubble  a 
while  to  glean  the  grain,  nip  the 
weeds  that  start,  and  utilize  the 
grass  around  the  edges.  The  lots 
about  the  buildings  accumulate  a 
variety  of  growth,  rank  and  luxuriant. 
Ordinarily  all  of  this  ripens  and 
produces  seeds.  With  a  bunch  of 
sheep  turned  in  for  a  few  nights  on 
an  average  of  every  three  or  four 
weeks,  a  lot  of  "green  goods"  is  made 
into  mutton  and  the  weed-seed  crop 
reduced  95  per  cent. 

In  practically  every  cornfield,  by 
the  time  the  silk  has  dried  up  on  the 
shoots,  there  are  enough  weeds  and 
lower  leaves  on  the  corn  (which 
later  will  ripen  and  fall  off,  becoming 
useless  in  about  three  weeks)  to  feed 
anywhere  from  five  to  ten  lambs  to 
each  £.cre  for  three  weeks.  Each 
lamb  will  gain  at  least  five  pounds 
from  such  feed,  and  so  there  is  enough 
usually  to  make  from  twenty-five  to 
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fifty  pounds  of  mutton,  which,  at  only 
6  cents  per  pound,  means  a  revenue 
of  $1.50  to  $3  per  acre.  The  above 
instances  do  not  include  all  that 
might  be  mentioned,  but  they  are 
enough  to  suggest  how  sheep  may  be 
used  with  splendid  results.  They  fit 
into  a  niche  that  is  illy  filled  by  any 
other  of  our  domestic  animals. 
Sheep  Make  Productire  Laud 

Not  the  least  important  considera- 
tion in  reckoning  the  merits  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  the  help  they  give 
in  keeping  up  soil  productivity.  The 
splendid  fertility  of  the  English  farm 
lands  is  kept  up  in  large  degree  by 
the  aid  of  sheep.  Indeed,  I  have 
heard  it  said— and  by  good  authority 
—that  the  English  farmers  could  not 
maintain  their  land  without  this 
class  of  livestock. 

To  review  briefly:  Good  systems  of 
farm  management  demand  methods 
of  turning  to  account  all  raw  ma- 
terial which  the  land  produces,  also 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
methods  of  combatting  noxious  plant 
growth  should  be  employed.  Because 
Df  their  habits  and  their  wide  range 
ippetites,  sheep  are  naturally  fitted 
to  utilize  much  plant  growth  that  is 
undesirable,  yet  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid,  and  they  convert  it 
into  salable  products.  In  doing  such 
work  they  act  not  only  as  users  of 
otherwise  useless  material,  but  also 
is  destroyers  and  exterminators  of 
serious  weed  pests,  and  at  the  same 
:inie  assist  in  building  up  the  land 
ELLIS  RAIL. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


LAW  GOOD— INSPECTION  POOR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  the  busy 
season  for  the  horse  breeders  comes 
)n  we  farmers  are  beginning  to  come 
)ut  of  hibernation  and  keep  our 
veather  eye  peeled  for  the  good 
mrses  —  and  incidentally  for  their 
'bill  with  the  map  on  it;"  and  when 
ve  see  that  we  see,  in  our  minds'  eye, 
he  government  vets  with  their  soft 
map  and  stack  of  last  year's  records 
Iriving  down  the  line,  glancing  at 
he  horses  and  jacks  and  looking  up 
he  old  records  as  a  guide  to  cor- 
ed (?)  inspection.  A  good  many  of 
is  are  seeing  red  about  that  same 
>roposition,  too. 


The  law  which  gives  us  tfcis  in- 
spection of  stallions  and  jacks  gives 
us  an  effectual  bar  against  the  dump- 
ing of  cull  stock  from  other  states 
onto  Nebraska  soil,  and  enables  the 
uninformed  breeder  to  discriminate 
intelligently,  if  it  is  faithfully  enforced 
— but  right  there  is  where  the  rub 
comes.  The  inspection,  so  far  as  I 
have  knowledge,  has  been  a  mere 
sham  in  some  cases. 

I  am  not  a  veterinarian,  but  I  have 
seen  horses  and  their  inspection 
papers  when  any  man  of  ordinary 
ability  would  agree  that  the  inspec- 
tion was  correct;  and,  sad  to  say,  I 
have  seen  inspectors  go  through  the 
country,  walking  into  the  stalls  of 
these  male  creatures,  looking  at  their 
eyes  and  poking  them  in  the  ribs, 
then,  walking  out  again  and  make  an 
up-to-date  copy  of  last  year's  bill. 
.  Such  methods  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
veterinary  profession  and  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  by  it.  It  appears  to 
me  a  gross  neglect  of  public  duty, 
and  I  believe  that  the  careless  work 
of  these  same  men  has  done  as  much 
as  any  other  factor  to  endanger  the 
security  of  that  law  on  the  statute 
books  of  our  commonwealth.  It  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  caused  an  indiffer- 
ence of  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  law,  and  has  done  more  to  arouse 
the  animosity  of  the  stallioners  than 
inspection  otherwise  would  have  done. 

Another  great  factor  against  the 
measure  is  the  greed  of  unscrupulous 
dealers — men  who  have  no  pride  in 
their  profession  as  horsemen,  but 
who  are  working  tooth  and  nail  to 
retain  the  privilege  of  palming  off  a 
low  grade  of  stock,  padded  with  fat 
and  heavier  than  it  ever  will  be  again, 
onto  an  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
public.  I  tell  you  that  the  outlook 
for  the  stallion  law  is  dark.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  in  danger  of  being  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  the  courts 
(although  I  may  be  wrong  there,  and 
hope  that  I  am),  and  the  state  legis- 
lature, it  seems,  is  planning  a  vigor- 
ous assault  on  that  same  law. 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly 
bst  they  grind  exceeding  fine,  and  I 
believe  that  any  who  abet  the  cause 
of  those  who  are  seeking  to  inflict 
weakness,  stringhalt  and  blindness  on 
the    noblest    creatures    we  possess, 


through  promoting  unwise  breeding, 
shall  receive  their  just  deserts.  The 
stallion  law  may  be  a  dead  letter  by 
the  time  this  is  published.  If  so,  and 
there  is  found  no  fitting  successor 
down  at  the  capitol,  let  us  chastise 
those  capable  but  unruly  legislators 
at  the  polls. 

Sureiy  there  are  not  enough  un- 
progressive  people  among  the  largest 
vote  in  the  state — the  farmers — to 
make  possible  a  return  to  the  old 
condition.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
make  an  appeal  to  you  Nebraska 
farmers  that  would  bring  a  sterner 
realization  of  the  need  for  rigid  in- 
spection of  stallions  and  jacks,  as 
well  as  a  realization  of  the  benefits 
thereof.  CALVIN  GEARY. 

Holt  Co. 


SUCCESS  MEANS  WORK 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  hear 
very  much  nowadays  about  "back  to 
the  farm,"  "back  to  the  soil,"  etc.  And 
I  second  this  motion,  if  the  men  go- 
ing back  or  going  out  to  the  farm 
have  fully  made  up  their  minds  to  do 
some  lively  rustling — for  let  me  as- 
sure those  men  that  want  to  make  a 
mark  on  the  farm  that  they  will  have 
to  do  some  hard  work  there. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  "If  I  had 
a  placo  like  Mr.  So  and  So  I  would  go 
out  to  the  farm  at  once."  Well,  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  people  who  make 
such  remarks  would  not  stay  on  the 
farm  very,  long  if  they  had  to  work 
as  our  friend  So  and  So  worked  be- 
fore he  got  his  place  in  shape  to 
make  him  such  a  comfortable  living. 
And  mayoe  our  friend  So  and  So  is 
working  harder  today  than  a  good 
many  city  men  or  women  would  want 
to  work. 

There  are  a  lot  of  city  folks  who 
think  the  farmers  have  se\eral  holi- 
days a  week  when  they  come  to  town 
and  do  their  trading.  Let  me  tell 
you  the  farmer  who  makes  a  holiday 
out  of  his  business  in  the  city  is  gen- 
erally one  that  is  not  a  success.  If 
you  want  to  make  a  success  in  the 
country  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
will  have  to  work  hard  and  manage 
well  and  you  will  not  be  a  failure. 

FRED  THOMSSEN. 

Hall  Co. 
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Concrete 

Manure  Pits 

The  old  fashioned  way  of  dump- 
ing manure  into  an  ordinary  hole 
in  the  ground,  or  into  a  wooden 
bin,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
modern  concrete  manure  pit.  A 
concrete  pit  holds  the  valuable 
fertilizing  juices — keeps  the  ma- 
nure rich — increases  its  value 
10%  to  50%.  And 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Is  the  best  all-round  cement  for 
concrete  work  on  the  farm.  Spec- 
ify Lehigh  and  you  are  following 
the  example  of  leading  engineers 
who  have  chosen  Lehigh  for  big 
jobs  atter  exhaustive  tests.  The 
trade  mark  on  each  bag  is  your 
sure  protection. 

Two  Books  on  Concrete  FREE 

These  two  books  should  be  read 
by  every  progressive  farmer 
in  the  country  —  they  will 
save  you  money.   The  first, 
"The  Modern  Farmer,"  de- 
scribes over  20  different 
farm  uses  of  concrete,  ^ 
while  the  second,  "Con- 
crete Silos,"  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on 
Silos.   Send  to  the 
I  -Mgh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

3832 People's  Gas  Bldf  ,  Chicago 

11  mills,  1 1,000,000  Barrels 
i  Capacity  78 
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FREE  TRIAL" 

Quaker  City  FEED  MILLS 

griadcorn  and  cob,  feed  and  table  men'.   S3  style 
Hand  power  to  20  h.  p.  Shipped  direct— 10  dayi 
trial.  We  pay  freight.  Standard  for  46  yam  Lowest', 
factory  prioeft,    Write  for  catalog  and  Bpeeial  booklet 
listing  standard  ferm  supplies  at  factory  prices. 

THE  A.  W.  STRATJB  COMPANY 
Depfc  AZ  a<a—  i  Filbert  St.,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  A2  3'0fi-0T   So.  AflHard  .\vc,  CMoagO,  Il 


Like  This  Triple  Panel  Automobile  Seat  Buggy 

We  have  sold  49,000  of  these  buggies  and  every  last  one  of  them  has  given 
absolute  satisfaction.  The  strongest  argument  that  can  be  presented  in  support  of  any 
vehicle  is  that  it  has  proven  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  users  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  and  severest  tests.  This  is  the  exact  standard  that  all  our  vehicles  live  up  to. 
Our  Triple  Panel  Automobile  Seat  Buggy  is  a  stylish,  comfortable,  easy  running  and 
substantial  vehicle  that  anyone  would  be  proud  to  own  and  ride  in.  In  addition  to 
combining  all  the  latest  features  in  design  and  construction  we  are  offering  this  vehicle 
to  you  at  a  price  that  is  at  least  $35.00  less  than  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  similar  buggy  from  your  home  dealer. 


Shipped  at  Once  From  Our  Warehouse 
Near  You 

These   buggies   are   carried   in    13  cities 
throughout  the  country  and  are  shipped  from  the 
city  nearest  you.    This  insures  prompt  service 
and  low  freight  charges.     We  owe  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  our  vehicle  business 
—  entirely  to  the  fact  that  we  build 

■  pT  Lm,  vehicles  to  last  and  give  absolute 

I     Cjif|Pjr\  satisfaction. 
»  F'rst  we  satisfy  ourselves  that 

»  ^^^^  ».  \\    our  vehicles  are  the  best  that 
can  be  built  and  the  genuine  service 
resulting  from  this  standard  makes 
satisfied  customers. 

$30.95  Top  Buggy 

Our  1913  Vehicle  Cat- 
alog  s.hows    a  Top 
Buggy  for  $30.95,  a 
guaranteed  Run- 
about for  $24.90,  a  Can- 
opy Top  Surrey  for 
S52.S0.  a  standard 
Farm  Wagon  for 
$49.60   and  over 
one  hundred 
other  similar 
bargains. 


:  a 

BC0K 
BRISTLING' 

WITH 
j  VEHICLE 
FACTS 
YOU  OUGHT 
TO  KNOW 
SENT  POSTPAID 


Our  Big  Special  Vehicle 
Catalog  for  1913 

Is  now  ready  for  you,  brim- 
ful of  quality  vehicles  of 
all  styles  at  bargain  prices. 
This  handsome  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  colors  and 
describes  every  vehicle  in  de- 
tail. There  is  nothing  left  to  the 
imagination,  everything  is  plain- 
ly shown  and  clearly  explained. 
You  are  as  safe  in  ordering  from 
it  as  if  the  vehicle  actually  stood 
before  you. 

Write  for  This  1913  Vehicle  Catalog  and  Save  Money 

Fill  in  the  coupon  at  the  corner  of  this  ad  and  mail  it 
today,  or  just  send  a  postal  and  we  will  send  this  Big  Money  Saving  Book 
to  you  absolutely  free  by  return  mail.    Do  not  put  it  off.   The  few 
moments  you  use  now  will  result  in  your  saving  dollars  later  on. 

Our  Vehicle  Guarantee  is  a  most  unusual 
one  and  guarantees  you  absolute  satisfaction  for 
the  life  of  the  vehicle.    We  ship  on  30  Days* 
Free  Trial  with  the  privilege  of  returning 
the  vehicle  if  dissatisfied  for  any  reason 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Warm  Welcome  for  Feet 

Yes — in  tbese  arctics  they're  snug — cozy — comfortable. 
Choose  the  four-buckle  "Drednot"  for  deep  work — the 
one-buckle  "Illinois"  for  light  snow  and  wet.  Pro- 
tect your  pocket  as  well  as  your  feet — buy  long  service. 

ilALu 

ARCTICS 

These  two  are  extra  (rood 
from  tip  to  t<  p.  Tliey 
are  made  of  tough,  tested 
rubber  wi.h  double 
reinforcements  at  heel 
and  toe,  and  are  fleece  lined  with  outside  of  black  cash- 
merette.   They're  a  mighty  good  investment  as  thousands 
of  farmers  will  certity.     Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer 's. 
Turn  them  over,  search  for  the  "Cross"  trade  mark.    If  it 
isn't  there,  it's  not  a  "Beacon  Falls".  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  them,  write  us  his  n;ime  and  ask  for 
free  handsome  booklet  No.i4 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

BEACON  FALLS.  CONN. 

NEW  YORK      CHICAGO  BOSTON 


"Drednot" 


THE  ONLY 
AIL  STEEL 

OIL 
TRACTOR 


A  Honey  Maker  On  Corn  But  Farms 


TTERE  is  a  general  purpose  farm  tractor,  built 
^-  especially  for  Corn  Belt  farms.  A  tractor  that 
really  does  make  good  on  Corn  Belt  farms.    It's  the 

Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor 

Not  a  cheap,  over-rated,  flimsily  constructed  machine  that 
soon  wears  and  tears  itself  to  pieces,  but  a  tractor  de- 
signed right,  built  right  and  adjusted  right  in  every 
particular.  It's  the  only  all  steel  oil  tractor  ever  built. 
The  frame,  axles,  drive  wheels,  gears,  etc.,  all  are  of  the 
highest  grade  steel.  This  construction  gives  you  a  trac- 
tor with  50%  greater  strength  than  any  other.  There  is 
no  dead,  useless  weight  to  drag  around  and  waste  power. 

Wonderful  Drive  Wheels 

The  drive  wheels  are  fitted  with  wave  formed  lugs, 
riveted  to  the  tires.  These  lugs  enable  the  tractor  to 
work  on  soft  soil  that  would  force  other  tractors  to  stand 
idle.  As  soon  as  spring  opens  up,  you  can  start  plowing 
— then  disc,  harrow  and  seed  in  double  quick  time,  while 
weather  conditions  are  most  favorable.  Hart-Parr  drive 
wheels  work  perfectly  on  newly  plowed  ground,  and  do 
not  injuriously  pack  the  soil. 

The  countless  other  farm  jobs  that  this  tractor  will  do 
quicker,  better  and  cheaper  than  horses,  makes  it  the 
biggest  profit  earner  on  Corn  Belt  farms  of  160  to  500 
acres.  Not  only  is  it  an  ideal  outfit  for  every  kind  of 
traction  work,  but  it  a' 30  furnishes  unfaltering  power  in 
the  belt.  It  will  drive  separators,  shellers,  shredders, 
huskers,  silo  fillers — in  fact,  all  belt  driven  farm  machin- 
ery— with  a  steady  hum  that  means  more  dollars  in  your 
pocket,  with  all  hard  drudgery  entirely  eliminated.  In 
spare  time,  use  the  tractor  for  building  good  roads  and 
add  to  your  earnings. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  work  you  are  doing,  one  man 
easily  operates  and  cares  for  a  Hart-Parr  Tractor.  It's 
a  One-Man  outfit.  Uses  cheapest  kerosene  for  fuel  at 
all  loads.    The  engine  is  oil  cooled. 

We  want  to  send  every  Corn  Belt  farmer  our  new  191 3  catalog, 
fully  describing  our  30  and  40  BHP  Corn  Belt  Tractors.  Write  for  your 
copy  today,  and  also  ask  for  our  literature  on  power  farming  costs. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY,  208  Lawler  St,  Charles  City,  la. 
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READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.    R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


IMPROVING  INSTITUTES 

Paper  read  before  farmers'  institute 
conference.  Lincoln,  January  24,  by 
E.  Wilhelms,  Bruning,  Nebraska: 

In  order  to  have  a  farmers'  institute 
of  good  and  lasting  results,  the  first 
step  should  be  proper  organization. 
A  live  bunch  of  officers  and  members 
of  the  different  committees  should 
next  be  selected.  A  small  member- 
ship fee  should  be  required  and  as 
many  as  possible  enlisted.  I  suggest 
that  a  meeting  be  held  every  three 
months,  and  local  questions  discussed. 
You  should  decide  early  in  the  fall 
on  what  grains  and  livestock  prem- 
iums are  to  be  paid,  so  that  the  best 
grains  can  be  selected,  and  the  live- 
stock properly  fitted  for  the  display. 

A  good  corn  exhibit  is  important, 
as  thereby  one  can  judge  by  the 
germination  quality  of  corn  in  your 
neighborhood.  Judging  should  be 
done  by  a  competent  man.  according 
to  the  latest  score  card.  If  you  can 
induce  the  business  men  of  your  town 
to  co-operate  with  you  and  have  them 
offer  additional  prizes  on  the  best 
exhibits,  it  will  greatly  help  to  create 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  different 
exhibitors. 

A  woman's  auxiliary  should,  of 
course,  work  with  you.  The  ladies 
can  always  be  relied  upon  to  make 
an  interesting  display  of  fine  needle- 
work and  home  cooking.  Get  busy 
with  the  principal  of  your  schools, 
and  with  the  different  school  teachers, 
who  will  get  the  children  interested, 
and  you  will  be  swamped  with  differ- 
ent exhibits  of  drawing,  penmanship 
and  manual  training. 

I  should  have  said  before  this  that 
advertising  is  more  than  half  the 
battle.  Get  your  posters  out  a  month 
before  the  great  event,  and  have  com- 
plete printed  programs  distributed 
among  the  business  people  and  in 
every  farmer's  mail  box  a  week  before 
the  opening  date.  Buy  plenty  of  space 
in  local  and  county  papers  and  regard 
this  as  money  well  spent.  Your  com- 
mittee on  program  should  be  very 
careful  to  mingle  instruction  and 
entertainment  in  proper  proportions. 
Have  something  for  everybody.  Good 
music,  and  drills  by  school  children, 
will  draw  the  parents  and  others  to 
hear  the  lectures. 

Your  secretary  should  correspond 
freely  with  the  proper  authorities  at 
Lincoln,  and  insist  on  getting  the 
best  speakers  possible,  and  when  they 
come,  meet  them  at  the  train  and 
give  them  the  best  accommodations 
you  can.  Talk  over  your  plans  with 
them  and  post  them  as  to  local  con- 
ditions and  people,  then  they  will  be 
encouraged  to  do  their  very  best  and 
g-ive  the  audience  snappy  and  inter- 
esting talks. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  should, 
be  carefully  chosen,  as  you  cannot 
interest  an  intelligent  bunch  of 
farmers  with  some  moss-grown  theory 
or  some  dry  subject  that  has  already 
been  talked  to  death.  I  find  that 
some  speakers  always  emphasize  the 
growing  of  larger  crops  and  almost 
become  insulting  when  they  blame  the 
farmers  for  the  small  yields  per  acre 
and  general  mismanagement.  While, 
of  course,  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in 
this,  there  is  probably  no  business  or 
profession  existing  for  which  perfect 
management  can  be  claimed. 

Besides,  the  best  laid  plans  of  the 
good  farmer  "gang  oft  aglee"  when 
a  drouth,  excessive  rain,  hail  storms, 
sick  horses,  cattle  or  swine,  insect 
pests,  or  a  thousand  other  ills  befall 
him  So  cut  out  the  high  browed, 
spectacled  speaker,  who  thinks  him- 
self so  much  superior  to  his  audience, 
and  condescends  to  impart  to  -us 
some  ot  his  "book  larnin'."  What  the 
average  farmer  of  today  wants  to 
know  is  not  altogether  how  to  farm 
— he  can  be  depended  upon  to  take 
care  of  that  himself — but  how  to  do 
away  with  the  present  roundabout 
way  of  marketing  what  he  raises. 

Be  your  crops  ever  so  large  and 
your  cattle  and  hogs  ever  so  fat,  if 
you  cannot  figure  out.  after  making 
due  allowance  for  interest,  wear  and 
tear,  necessary  expenses  and  con- 
siderable hard  work,  that  you  have 
made  4  or  6  per  cent,  over  and  above 
all  expenses,  you  are  not  getting  the 
results  that  every  business  man  aims 
to  get.  You  will  please  excuse  this 
disgression  from  the  topic  assigned 
me,  but  I  always  get  hot  under  the 
collar  when  I  notice  the  gigantic 
efforts  made  by  this  country  to  help 
the  farmer,  and  then  have  a  lot  of 
middlemen  rob  us  of  the  biggest  part 
of  the  profits. 

Better    conditions,    however,  will 


come  when  the  farmers  begin  to  help 
themselves  and  do  away  with  the 
great  waste  in  distribution.  "The 
crying  need  of  the  Jiour"  is  co-opera- 
tive methods  of  marketing  all  farm 
products,  and  a  credit  system  such 
as  they  have  in  France,  where  the 
government  guarantees  the  loans  of 
its  rural  population,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, money  may  be  had  for  3  or  4 
per  cent.  We  will  then  also  have 
lower  freight  rates,  caused  by  more 
and  better  water  transportation. 

Getting  back  to  earth  and  resuming 
my  task,  I  want  to  say  that  your 
institute  will  be  a  success  in  the  same 
measure  that  you  take  pains  to  make 
it  so.  Our  grain  display  this  year 
was  held  in  a  large  square  room, 
and  we  set  two-by-four's  eight  feet 
long  slanting  against,  the  wall  and 
nailed  on  twelve-inch  boards.  A  shelf 
every  sixteen  inches  was  used  to 
stand  the  corn  on  end,  thus  showing 
every  ear  distinctly  against  a  back- 
ground of  green  cloth  or  paper. 

Without  need  of  handling,  wheat, 
oats  and  other  grains  were  shown  in 
pecks,  quantities  in  buckets,  and  the 
whole  room  was  nicely  decorated.  It 
was  found  practicable  to  have  all 
grains  judged  and  in  place  before  the 
date  of  opening.  All  prize  grain  be- 
came the  property  of  the  association 
and  was  sold  at  auction  on  the  last 1 
day  of  the  institute.  Horse  and  cattle 
demonstration  work  was  given  at  a 
local  sales  barn,  while  the  ladies 
were  wrestling  with  domestic  scienc? 
at  the  opera  house.  Our  poultry 
fanciers,  who  have  their  own  organ- 
ization, had  separate  rooms  for  ex-^ 
hibition  purposes  on  the  same  dates. 
Over  200  birds  were  shown,  some 
coming  from  a  distance. 

Having  decided  to  have  a  farmers' 
institute  in  your  home  town,  you 
should  aim  to  make  it  worth  while. 
It  takes  something  pretty  good  to 
draw  big  crowds  nowadays.  So  cut 
out  your  plans  for  next  winter  "do- 
ings" on  liberal  scales  and  don't  be 
a  "piker." 


HOW  MUCH  CORN  FOR  PIGS  J 

A  Scotts   Bluff   county   subscriber  • 
writes:     "Please   give  your  opinion 
as  to  how  much  corn  per  pound  of 
growth  will     be  required     for  pigs 
through  the  summer  running  on  al- 
falfa pasture.    The  pigs  will  be  far- 
rowed in  March,  and  the  sows  up  to 
the  time  of  weaning  the  pigs  at  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  of  age  will  be  fed 
entirtly  on   shorts  and   alfalfa  hay. 
After  weaning  the  pigs  will  be  given  I 
some  shorts  for  a  few  days,  and  wilt 
then  be  given  nothing  but  corn  ir  I 
addition    to    the    alfalfa  pasturage. 
How  much  corn  per  pig  for  the  sum-  < 
mer  should  I  provide  myself  with  in  I 
order  to  secure  the  best  results,  and 
how  much  corn  per  pound  of  growth 
will  be  required  for  sucn  pigs  whilflB 
on  good  alfalfa  pasture?" 

At  the  North  Platte  experimental 
sub-station    records  have   been  keplB 
of  the  summer  feeding  of  pigs  on  al-3| 
t'alfa  pasture  for  seven  years,  includ- 
ing  1,168  pigs  in  all.     The  average 
weight  of  these  pigs   when  experi-|l| 
mental  feeding  was  begun  was  fifty- «| 
nine  pounds  each,  and  when  it  waSi; 
closed  124  povnds  each.    The  aver- 
age daily  gain  was  .7  of  a  pound  per 
head.     For   each   100   pounds  of  in- 
crease in  weight  the  pigs  ate,  on  the 
average,  312  pounds  of  grain. 

The  amount  of  grain  fed  in  thes«J 
tests    varied    from    one-half    pound  i 
per  day  to  four  pounds  per  day  for 
each    100    pounds   of    liveweight  of  i 
pigs.    Superintendent  Snyder  of  tin 
North  Platte  station  does  not  make 
any  recommendation  as  to  the  amou"t  j 
of  grain  to  feed  pigs  on  alfalfa  pas-  j 
ture.  outside  of  saying  that  it  pays 
to  feed  enough  to  keep  the  young- 
sters gaining  nicely.  About  2.5  pounds 
per  day  for  each  100  pounds  of  live- 
weight  is   a  good  standard,  we  be- 
lieve. 

Assuming  that  our  correspondent's 
pigs  are  weaned  about  May  1,  there 
would  be  about  150  days  of  feeding 
on  alfalfa  pasture  before  the  close 
of  the  season.    If  they  gained  .7  of  a 


pound  per  day  on  the  average  the  gain 
per  head  would  amount  to  105  pounds 
up  to  October  1.    If  it  required  312 


pounds  of  corn  (approximately)  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain,  that  would 
mean  327.6  pounds  of  corn  for  each 
pig,  or  6.3  bushels. 

The  amount  of  feed  required  for  a 
pound  of  gain,  and  the  average  daily 
gains  vary  under  different  conditions, 
but  we  believe  that  this  is  a  safe  es- 
timate upon  which  our  correspondent 
raav  lav  in  his  corn  supply. 

1 
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CEH  VEHICLE  CATALOG 


UfC  WANT  TO  SEND  YOU  0ur  new  ,ar(?e  catalogue  containing  2,Of>0 
w,fc  ww iw  vbiiu   ■  ww  illustrated  bargains.     The  most  complete 
and  nost  extensive  Saddlery  and  Vehicle  Catalogue  ever  issued,  quoting  custom 
made  Harness  and  Saddles  uirect  from  our  factory  to  the  consumer  at  money  saving 
prices. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  tob"y  a  Harness,  Saddle  or  Vehicle  w  ithout  see- 
■  ww  vftiinv  I  nirwiiw  iDg  0ur  low  prices.  We  can  save  you  20  per  cent 
>n  your  Harness,  Saddle,  Buggy,  Surrey,  Spring  Wagon  and  Farm  Wagon  Bills. 
END  FOR  THE  GREAT  CATALOGUE  TODAY.  A  postage  stamp  is  all  it  costs 
u  to  get  it,  and  it  will  save  you  many  dollars  In  return. 

ANISER  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,      Dept.  13  H        St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Doiit  Pay  Holdup  Prices 
For  Lumber  and  Millwork 


We    carry    immense  stock. 
Miles  and  miles  of  lumber  piles, 
and  huge  warehouses  full  of  mill- 
work  and  building  materials,  await 
your  order.  All  shipments  made  with- 
in 24  to  48  hours.    Seven  great  trans- 
continental railways  maintain  fast  freight 


Save  40%  to  60%.  Stop  paying  5  profits 

That's  what  makes  the  building  material  you  buy  of  your  dealer  so 
outrageously  high.     Comes  from  a  mill  controlled  by  the  lumber 
combine.    Too  high  a  cost  to  begin  with.    After  that  five  middle- 
men —  wholesaler,  jobber,  commission  man,  salesman,  and  dealer 
1 — all  get  a  fat  profit — and  you  pay  it  all.  We  stop  this  hold-up  game. 


We  own  our  own  forests  and  mills 

and  sell  you  direct — at  one  profit 

We  are  a  million  dollar  corporation,  with  45  years  lumbering 
experience.    We  own  billions  and  billions  of  feet  of  standing 
timber  in  the  famous  Puget  Sound  territory:  fir,  cedar,  spruce, 
hemlock,  western  soft  pine,  etc.    We  do  our  own  cutting,  log- 
ging and  hauling.    Six  great  mills  prepare  this  lumber  for  ship- 
ment.   They  are  producing  daily  20  to  30  cars  of  highest  quality 
materials.    You  get  all  the  benefit  of  this  great  cost-reducing 
organization.    Not  one  middleman  gets  a  profit. 

Immediate  shipments.  Quick  delivery  to  you. 


schedules  from  Seattle.  Our  ship- 
ments reach  all  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  within  two  weeks.  It's 
certainly  worth  while  to  look 
ahead  two  weeks,  save  40% 
to  60  %  and  get  materials  guaranteed 
to  be  better  quality. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

We  guarantee  not  only  lower  prices  but 
that  you'll  get  better  materials,  grade  for 
for  grade,  than  trust  or  combine  standards. 
If  we  don't  make  good  you  can  get  your  money 
back.  The  risk  is  all  ours.  We're  glad  to 
take  the  risk.    We'll  more  than  please  you. 

Other  houses  ship  various  materials  from  different 
points  and  usually  in  less  than  car  lots.  Our 
orders  are  loaded  at  one  point  and  in  complete  car  lots.     The  car  lot  rate,  and  our 
amazingly  low  mill  cost  never  fails  to 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

657  First  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Celebrated  for  Quality 

'Puget  Sound"  lumber  is  celebrated 
for  quality.  Free  from  large  knots  and 
It's  the  strongest  as  well  as  the 
longest  lasting  of  wood.  Resists  rot  and  decay. 
Doesn't  warp  or  twist.  No  waste  or 
working  over,  because  it's  straight. 

Freight  rates  in  our  favor ; 


Kindly  send  me  your  catalog  and  list  of 
prices  on  lumber  and  building  supplies,  laid 
down  at  my  station. 

Name  ^— — — 

Address 

UnsinPRs 


WHAT  FARMERS  NEED 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Being  a 
reader  of  several  farm  papers,  among 
them  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  I  have 
become  quite  interested  in  the  many 
articles  of  advice  to  farmers,  telling 
them  how  to  till  the  soil,  raise  bigger 
crops,  manage  and  take  care  of  stock 
—in  fact,  articles  on  every  subject 
pertaining  to  farming.  I  think  it  is 
well  to  exchange  our  ideas  and  relate 
our  experiences  through  the  columns 
of  some  good  paper.  The  articles  I 
have  been  reading  all  contain  some 
food  for  thought,  yet  the  majority  of 
the  writers  appear  to  have  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  tho  subject  on 
which  they  write. 

Some  men  farm  on  paper.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  easy.  They  push  every- 
thing straight  ahead;  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle in  their  way;  all  goes  as 
smooth  as  a  pleasant  dream.  Many 
others  farm  the  farmers— and  under 
present  conditions  that  is  easy,  too, 
and  a  financial  success.  But  with  the 
actual,  practical  farmers — those  that 
till  the  soil— it  is  different.  There 
are  many  obstacles  that  must  be-over- 
come  or  removed,  there  are  many  un- 
forseen  barriers  to  contend  with 
which  those  who  have  not  had  the 
actual  experience  know  nothing 
about;  nor  can  they  write  intelligent- 
ly on  the  subject  or  give  reasonable 
advice. 

Most  of  this  advice  to  farmers  in- 
structs them  to  use  more  machinery 
and  do  more  work  in  order  to  produce 
more  of  the  agricultural  products. 
But  would  that  avail  anything  to  the 
farmer?  Do  not  all  farmers  know 
th-  t  the  bigger  the  crop,  if  it  is  gen- 
eral, the  lower  the  price?  The  ac- 
tual, practical  farmers  must  breed 
their  stock  and  plant  their  crops  in 
the  proper  season,  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances and  the  weather  will 
permit,  and  then  trust  to  nature  to 
co-operate  with  their  labor  for  pro- 
duction. And  they  must  take  what 
comes,  be  it  a  large  or  a  bmall  crop. 
They  cannot  foresee  the  weather  sev- 
eral months  ahead— if  they  could  they 
would  often  plant  and  plan  differ- 
ently. 

It  is  true  that  many  farmers  work 
at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage,  and 
they  know  It;  but  to  have  everything 
as  they  would  and  should  have  it 
would  involve  a  big  debt,  and  very 
often  that  would  mean  financial  ruin. 
They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  doing  the 
best  they  can  under  present  condi- 
tions— and  present  conditions  is  the 
one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  The  price  is  made 
for  them  on  everything,  both  gonig 
and  coming,  and  the  other  fellow  does 
the  weighing  both  ways.  They  are 
robbed  by  taxation — both  direct  and 
tariff — and  the  money  thus  collected 
is  donated  to  those  engaged  in  other 
industries. 

They  are  continually  exploited  by 
the  manufacturing  and  transporta- 
tion companies  favored  by  the  gov- 
ernment; yet  the  owners  of  the  great 
railroads  are  forever  giving  the  farm- 
ers advice,  even  running  special 
trains  in  connection  with  the  state  ex- 
periment farms,  making  great  demon- 
strations and  speeches  —  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers.  But  their  ad- 
vice on  seed-corn  alone  has  cost  the 
farmers  thousands  of  dollars  and 
greatly  impaired  corn  production. 
They  prate  about  high-priced  land  and 
how  to  make  it  pay.  Will  land  that 
is  selling  at  $100  per  acre  at  the  pres- 
ent time  produce  any  more  grain  or 
grass  than  the  same  land  did  twenty 
years  ago  when  it  was  selling  at  $30 
per  acre?  Yet  under  present  condi- 
tions it  must  produce  more  taxes. 

And  now,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  I 
read  that  President  Taft  has  advised 
that  in  every  agricultural  county  a 
superintendent  or  overseer  be  ap- 
pointed just  to  tell  the  farmers  how. 
Too  bad  they  could  not  create  a  fat 
office  for  each  one  of  us!  We  have 
had  the  experiment  stations  for  many 
years;  will  some  one  please  show  us 
any  great  amount  of  benefit  the  real 
tillers  of  the  soil  have  derived  there- 
from? 

If  those  who  pretend  to  be  so  in- 
terested in  the  farmers'  welfare  will 
see  to  it  that  what  is  produced  by  the 
co-operation  of  labor  and  nature  is 
not  destroyed,  but  transported  from 
place  to  place  at  a  cost  that  is  not 
almost  prohibitive,  they  will  do  a 
much  better  work.  If  they  will  put 
£  stop  to  the  exploitation  of  the  farm- 
ers and  give  them  a  fair  and  honest 
chance  with  those  engaged  in  other 
occupations,  the  farmers  will  take 
care  of  their  own  business  and  need 


no  more  advice  than  other  people. 
And  they  will  make  the  farms  what 
they  should  be — real  homes;  then, 
perhaps,  more  of  the  boys  and  girls 
may  decide  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

This  is  not  from  a,  calamity  howler. 
I  am  considered  a  successful  farmer, 
raise  among  the  best  crops  in  my 
neighborhood,  keep  good  stock  and 
have  prospered  reasonably. 

GEORGE  R.  THOMPSON. 

Butler  Co.,  Iowa. 

SOURCE  OF  FARM  HELP 

Are  you  looking  for  a  farm  hand? 
If  so,  you  can  get  one  at  the  Nebras- 
ka penitentiary.  There,  there  now, 
don't  laugh,  for  this  is  no  joke.  And 
don't  get  excited,  either,  at  the  sug- 
gestion. The  Nebraska  Society  for 
the  Friendless  has  already  placed 
thirty  or  forty  paroled  convicts  on 
Nebraska  farms,  and  85  per  cent  of 
them  have  made  good.  None  of  them 
have  ever  injured  persons  or  prop- 
erty while  thus  paroled;  as  workers 


they  compare  favorably  with  farm 
hands  in  general.  This  is  not  a  slam 
on  farm  hands,  but  rather  a  credit 
to  convicts.  Of  course,  only  the  bet- 
ter class  of  convicts  are  paroled.  The 
parole  board  asRs  fair  going  wages, 
to  be  paid  to  the  men  themselves. 
Each  paroled  prisoner  must  report  to 
the  officers  once  a  month.  Great  care 
is  taken  in  placing  the  men  only  in 
homes  where  the  influences  are  good. 
The  paroled  men  must  attend  church 
at  least  once  each  Sunday.  Many  of 
them  are  reformed  by  kind  treat- 
ment. Farmers  who  wish  to  secure 
help,  and  at  the  same  time  give  help 
to  an  unfortunate  man,  will  find  this 
their  opportunity.  Interested  persons 
may  secure  further  information  by 
writing  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Leavitt,  Forty- 
eighth  and  South  streets,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  from  whom  we  secured  the 
facts  given  in  this  article. 


FEBRUARY  INSTITUTES 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Farmers'  in 


stitutes  and  short  couises  will  be 
held  at  forty-six  separate  points  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February,  with  a 
total  of  eighty-four  days'  work.  There 
will  be  three  schools  of  agriculture 
lasting  a  week,  averaging  five  days 
each  week.  Meetings  will  also  be 
held  in  four  country  school  houses 
in  the  North  Platte  valley  and  one 
meeting  in  a  country  church.  Febru- 
ary dates  added  to  the  four  preceding 
months  makes  a  total  from  October  1 
to  March  1  of  203  points,  and  349 
days'  work.  A  few  institutes  and  a 
number  of  boys'  and  girls'  short 
courses  will  be  held  during  March. 
The  attendance  during  the  month  of 
January  was  splendid,  the  weather 
conditions  for  most  of  the  month  be- 
ing ideal.  A  number  of  points  broke 
any  previous  record  for  a  farmers' 
institute.  At  Bruning,  In  Thayer 
county,  there  was  a  total  attendance 
for  the  two  days  of  nearly  3,000. 

C.  W.  PUGSLEY. 
University  of  Nebraska. 
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LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED— We  want  a 

subscription  representative  in  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  Is  not  already  represented 
write  for  our  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer    when    the    time   paid    for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA    FARMER  CO., 
S.   R.   M^Kelve.  Puh'i=her. 


The  federal  bureau  of 
Trace  of  education  reports  that 
Barbarism,   during  the  year  just  past 

the  eighty-seven  state 
universities  and  other  state-aided 
educational  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try received  a  total  working  income 
of  about  $35,000,000.  That  is  our 
public;  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  in  one  year  for  higher  educa- 
tion. It  looks  like  a  huge  sum — and 
it  ;s.  However,  by  digging  up  some 
statistics  we  learn  that  for  the  two 
years,  1911-12,  national  appropria- 
tions for  the  army  and  navy  amounted 
to  a  total  of  $222,810,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  over  $111,000,000  per  year. 
This  does  not  include  the  expenditures 
of  the  different  states  upon  their 
militias.  The  figures  show  that  the 
national  government  is  spending 
about  three  times  as  much  per  year 
upon  preparation  for  war  as  the  whole 
nation  is  spending  for  higher  educa- 
tion through  state  universities  and 
other  public  educational  institutions. 
And  still  we  claim  to  be  a  civilized 
people! 


The  bureau  of  foreign 
That  Trade  and  domestic  commerce 
Balance.  reports  that  during  the 
year  1912  the  value  of 
goods  exported  from  the  United  States 
exceeded  the  value  of  goods  imported 
by  $581,000,000.  That  is  our  so-called 
favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the 
year.  If  we  sold  so  much  more  goods 
than  we  bought  what  have  we  to 
show  for  it?  The  logical  supposition 
is  that  the  surplus  of  exports  over 
imports  has  been  paid  for  in  gold  or 
silver.  It  is  only  a  supposition,  how- 
ever. We  have  not  the  complete 
record  for  the  year,  but  up  to  the  end 
of  November  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  also  exceeded  imports  by  about 
$10,000,000.  So  we  have  sent  abroad 
a  lot  of  goods  without  getting  any- 
thing in  return.  The  explanation  for 
this  is  that  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries have  large  investments  here 
upon  which  we  are  paying  interest 
and  rent.  Our  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  is  very  largely  tribute  to 
these  investors.  Is  there  any  good 
reason,  therefore,  for  calling  it  a 
"favorable"  balance? 


Citizens  of  this  state 
Independent  should  rejoice  in  the 
Senator.  stand  taken  by  Senator- 
elect  Xorris  in  announc- 
ing that  he  will  not  be  bound  by  the 
action  of  any  party  caucus  in  the 
senate.  Caucus  rule  is  an  old  abuse. 
The  members  of  a  party  in  a  legisla- 


te body  get  together  in  secrel 
ession  and  decide  what  the  attitude 
>f  party  members  shall  be  on  a  par- 
icular  measure.  If  all  the  members 
•fay  hitched,  51  per  cent  of  those  in 
he  caucus  can  determine  the  attitude 
of  all  the  party  members.  If  the 
"■arty  has  only  a  small  majority  in 
'he  legislative  body  it  may  mean  the 
mactment  of  laws  by  about  26  per 
"ent  of  the  membership.  There  Is 
■o  reason  why  any  representative  of 
'he  people  should  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  his  party  if  his  own  views 
•un  counter  to  that  decision.  To 
-lo  so  gives  us  legislation  by  minori- 
Mes.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
Vorris  will  stand  as  a  man  in  the 
United  States  senate  rather  than  a 
mere  member  of  a  party. 


With  a  whoop  the  lower 
Public  house  of  the  Nebraska 
Ownership,   legislature  has  passed  a 

bill  to  permit  county 
ownership  of  telephone  lines — this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  state  railway 
commission  has  power  to  regulate 
the  telephone  rates  of  private  com- 
panies. In  congress  they  talk  occa- 
sionally about  government  ownership 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  and 
the  present  postmaster  general  is 
openly  in  favor  of  it.  Here  and  there, 
too,  someone  suggests  government 
ownership  of  the  railroads.  Are  these 
indications  that  regulation  of  natural 
monopolies — enterprises  where  com- 
petition is  either  impossible  or  im- 
practicable— is  a  failure?  In  the  1906 
state  campaign  in  Nebraska  several 
unjust  freight  rates  in  this  state  were 
held  up  to  public  view  to  show  the 
need  for  a  state  railway  commission 
with  full  powers.  In  the  six  years  we 
have  had  our  commission  not  one  of 
those  rates  has  been  changed;  and 
our  commission  in  its  personnel  has 
been  up  to  the  average  or  above,  too. 
Certain  it  is  that  regulation  by  com- 
missions must  be  more  efficient  than 
it  has  been,  or  the  agitation  for  public 
ownership  of  natural  monopolies  and 
public  service  utilities  will  become 
overwhelming. 


The  senate  at  Washing- 
President's  ton  has  passed  a  resolu- 
Term.       tion  for  a  constitutional 

amendment  fixing  the 
term  of  president  of  the  United  States 
at  six  years,  and  making  any  person 
who  has  held  that  office  ineligible  for 
re-election.  If  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives passes  the  resolution  it  will 
be  submitted  to  the  states  for  ratifica- 
tion. Two  principal  arguments  are 
advanced  for  the  single  term.  The 
first  is  that  presidents  would  not  be 
temnted  to  neglect  their  work,  or  to 
build  up  a  political  machine  through 
federal  patronage,  in  order  to  secure 
a  re-election.  The  second  is  that 
they  would  more  fearlessly  admin- 
ister the  laws,  especially  those  against 
the  trusts.  The  first  argument  has 
some  weight.  If  it  is  the  trusts  that 
elect  our  presidents,  the  second  has 
merit,  also;  but  if  the  people  are  the 
"powers  that  be,"  then  it  has  no  force 
whatever.  In  Nebraska  we  have  a 
governor  pledged  to  a  single  term. 
Judging  by  the  appointments  he  has 
already  made  he  is  perfectly  fearless 
— of  the  peonle.  A  single-term  presi- 
dent, not  under  the  necessity  of  pleas- 
ing the  people,  might  do  the  same. 
What  is  needed  in  national  affairs 
more  than  to  fix  the  exact,  term  of 
president  is  a  radical  change  in  the 
constitution  that  will  insure  that  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment is  always  in  accord  with  the 
legislative  branch,  as  in  England. 


The  United  States  senate 
Of  a  Kind,  has  been  wrestling  with 
two  federal  aid  proposi- 
tions. One  is  the  Lever  bill,  already 
passed  by  the  lower  house  of  con- 
gress, providing  for  large  appropria- 
tions to  each  state  to  aid  in  agricul- 
tural extension  work,  particularly  to 
employ  farm  advisors.  The  other  is 
the  Page  bill,  which  appropriates 
money  out  of  the  federal  treasury  not 
only  for  extension  work  in  the  states, 
but  also  for  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture and  other  vocational  subjects  in 
the  public  schools. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Prichard,  who  through 
the  administration  of  the  Carnegie 
pension  fund  for  aged  college  pro- 
fessors has  become  the  big  advisor 
in  educational  affairs  for  the  whole 
country,  protests  against  the  Page 
bill,  because  "the  measure  would 
commit  the  government  to  principles 
of  local  educational  work  which 
might  result  in  an  endless  demand 


or  federal  assistance  for  local 
chools."  For  once  we  agree  with 
)r.  Prichard.  But  is  not  the  Lever 
ill  of  the  same  kind  with  the  Page 
ill?  Are  they  not  both  proposals 
or  government  intrusion  into  purely 
ocal  affairs? 

Whether  or  not  they  realize  it, 
■ducators  who  support  either  of  these 
ills  are  working  with  the  bene- 
"ciaries  of  the  high  tariff  system 
The  latter  know  that  if  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  federal  government  can 
se  kept  large  enough  there  isn't 
uuch  danger  of  decided  tariff  reduc- 
tions; for  the  question  of  keeping  up 
government  revenues  will  always  be 
^hrust  forward  when  downward  re- 
isfon  is  threatened.  When  the 
people  are  clamoring  for  tariff  reduc- 
tion it  is  folly  to  seek  federal  support 
for  institutions  that  can  more  fairly 
he  supported  by  direct  state  or  local 
taxation. 

The  senate  would  make  the  best 
end  of  the  matter  if  it  turned  down 
both  the  Lever  and  Page  bills  and 
provided  for  a  correspondence  course 
in  elementary  economics  for  educa- 
tors who  have  been  storming  the  halls 
of  congress  for  federal  aid. 

Farmers    in  Nebraska 
Aid  For       remember     well  how 
Never- Stops,    many    publishers  used 

to  send  their  papers 
for  years  after  the  time  paid  for  had 
expired,  and  how  in  some  cases  pauers 
would  begin  coming  and  keep  coming 
even  without  being  ordered  at  all. 
Then  after  several  years'  subscription 
had  accumulated  the  publishers  would 
send  out  bills,  followed  by  threaten- 
ing letters.  In  those  days  a  publisher 
had  a  valid  claim  if  his  paper  was 
taken  from  the  postoffice  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A  few 
vears  ago  the  Nebraska  legislature 
enacted  a  law  making  such  claims  for 
subscription  invalid.  This  has  been 
a  great  relief  to  the  public  as  well  as 
a  boon  to  those  publishers  who  sell 
their  papers  upon  merit  and  stop 
them  when,  the  time  paid  for  expires. 
No  one  except  publishers  of  never- 
stop  papers  should  desire  a  change, 
and  we  believe  that  nobody  else  does. 

Nevertheless,  Senator  Grace  of  Har- 
lan county  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  legislature  to  repeal  the  present 
newspaper  subscription  law  and  to 
take  us  back  to  old-time  conditions. 
True,  it  cannot  be  as  bad  as  it  was 
before  the  enactment  of  the  present 
Nebraska  statute,  because  in  the 
meantime  the  postoffice  department 
at  Washington  has  made  a  ruling 
denying  admission  to  the  mails  to 
publishers  who  send  a  weekly  paper 
more  than  a  year,  or  a  daily  paper 
more  than  three  months,  after  the 
subscription  has  expired.  But  if  the 
Nebraska  law  were  repealed  it  would 
allow  publishers  of  weeklies  to  send 
their  papers  a  year  beyond  the  time 
paid  for,  and  give  them  a  valid  claim 
for  the  subscription  price. 

A  grocer  who  put  twenty  pounds 
of  sugar  in  a  bag  when  the  customer 
ordered  only  ten,  could  certainly  not 
collect  for  the  extra  ten  pounds; 
neither  should  we  allow  publishers  to 
send  their  publications  twice  as  long 
as  ordered  and  collect  for  the  extra 
time.  Senator  Grace's  bill  ought  not 
to  receive  a  pleasant  look  from  the 
members  of  the  legislature  when  it 
comes  up  for  consideration;  we  are 
sure  it  will  not  from  farmers,  whose 
memories  are  green  with  past  impo- 
sition of  publishers. 


Sabbath  laws  are  a  bone 
Sabbath  of  contention  everywhere. 
Laws.  On  one  side  are  those 
who  would  enforce  the 
strictest  observance  of  the  day;  on  the 
other,  those  who  believe  they  are 
being  robbed  of  a  part  of  their  liberty 
if  not  allowed  to  do  as  they  please 
every  day,  Sunday  included.  The 
whole  question  Is  greatly  clarified  by 
a  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Sabbath.  When  Moses  laid  down  the 
laws  of  Sabbath  observance  for  the 
Hebrews  he  was  not  doing  like  the 
boy  on  the  school  grounds  who  draws 
a  line  and  dares  some  other  boy  to 
cross  it.  Instead  he  was  laying  down 
rules  that  were  the  best  possible  for 
the  people.  Men  cannot  stand  to 
work  every  day;  hence  the  provision 
for  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  More- 
over, every  person  should  take  time 
off  to  read,  study  and  contemplate, 
time  for  soul  growth. 

Some  of  the  strictest  rules  for 
Sabbath  observance  are  extreme.  We 
have  never  seen  any  reason  why  a 
boy  should  not  whistle,  if  he  feels 
like  it,  as  he  brings  the  cows  home 


on  Sunday  evening.  Jesus  laid  down 
l.he  right  rule:  "The  Sabbatli  was 
pade  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
sath."  The  proper  Sabbath  observ- 
ance for  any  person  is  that  which 
vill  bring  him  to  Monday  morning  a 
better  man  physically  and  spiritually, 
vith  a  bigger  soul.  Obviously  this 
"■oes  not  mean  the  same  kind  of  ob- 
servance for  every  person.  We  find 
the  most  helpful  Sabbath  observance 
fo  be  a  morning  at  church,  a  quiet 
afternoon  at  home  with  books  and 
"apers,  closing  with  an  evening  at 
church.  Sunday  baseball  doesn't  in- 
terest us.  However,  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  for  a  good 
many  people  attending  a  ball  game  is 
a  helpful  form  of  Sabbath  observance. 
Baseball  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  some 
other  things.  This  it  is  that  compli- 
cates the  question  of  Sabbath  laws. 

The  Bartling  baseball  bill,  which 
has  already  passed  the  state  senate, 
would  suit  us  better,  however,  if 
instead  of  making  it  lawful- to  play 
baseball  on  Sunday  afternoon  any- 
where in  the  state,  wherever  the  local 
units  of  government  do  not  restrict 
it,  it  simply  gave  the  different 
localities  a  right  to  legalize  Sunday 
baseball  and  left  the  present  law  in 
force  where  no  action  was  taken. 
That  would  be  fairer. 

One  thing  should  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind:  Every  loosening  up  of  laws 
to  permit  this  or  that  work  or  amuse- 
ment on  the  Sabbath,  denies  some 
group  of  people  their  Sabbath  rest 
and  recreation.  Laboring  men  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  assent  to  any  serious 
crumbling  of  Sabbath  laws. 

Farmers  should  watch 
"Cnto  Him  Senate  File  No.  27, 
That  Hath."    which     has  already 

passed  the  state  senate 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  It  provides  state  aid 
for  agricultural  instruction  in  high 
schools.  In  its  scope  are  included 
"any  high  school  accredited  to  the 
state  university,  consolidated  rural 
high  school,  rural  high  school,  or 
county  high  school."  A  school  to 
receive  state  aid,  which  is  fixed  at 
$1,250  per  year  in  each  case,  must 
provide  five  acres  of  land  for  "ex- 
periment and  demonstration,"  and 
meet  other  requirements  pertaining 
to  teachers  and  course  of  study.  It 
is  specified  in  the  bill  that  not  more 
than  one  town  high  school  and  two 
rural  high  schools  in  each  county  may 
be  added  to  the  aided  list  in  any 
biennium.  The  appropriation  for  the 
first  two  years  is  $35,000.  Two  thirds 
of  this  amount  may  be  used  in  help- 
ing town  high  schools,  but  one-third 
must  be  used  for  rural  schools. 

On  its  face  that  gives  the  town 
schools  the  best  of  it,  but  the  advan- 
tage is  even  greater  than  this  division 
indicates.  There  are  but  few  rural 
high  schools  of  any  kind  in  the  state 
that  can  meet  the  requirements  for 
state  aid  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
while  almost  any  town  high  school 
may  readily  make  arrangements  to 
meet  the  requirements  applying  to 
them.  To  avail  themselves  of  state 
aid,  rural  consolidated  high  schools, 
rural  high  schools  and  county  high 
schools  must  "maintain  at  least  two 
years  of  high  school  work  and  be  upon 
the  approved  list  of  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction;"  fur- 
thermore, "at  least  two  teachers  must 
be  maintained  in  the  high  school  de- 
partment." According  to  the  state 
superintendent  there  are  only  two 
county  high  schools  in  the  state, 
seventeen  consolidated  rural  schools 
of  every  rank,  and  only  three  rural 
high  schools.  Probably  not  a  dozen 
rural  schools  in  the  state  would 
be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  bill.  It  is,  therefore,  distinctly 
a  town  school  measure. 

The  use  of  state  funds  to  aid  local 
schools  is  justified  by  the  supporters 
of  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
it  will  afford  places  to  train  teachers 
in  agriculture  and  thus  benefit  the 
whole  school  system.  But  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  students  coming  to 
such  schools  from  other  districts  must 
pay  tuition  or  have  it  paid  by  their 
home  districts.  Certainly  a  few  chosen 
town  schools  should  not  receive  state 
aid  to  enable  them  to  offer  training 
courses  for  teachers,  and  then  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  tuition  for  doing  it. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  any 
rural  school  associating  itself  with 
one  bf  these  state-aided  high  schools 
may  itself  receive  state  aid  to  the 
extent  of  $50  per  year.  Whether  or 
not  this  relieves  the  associated  dis- 
trict of  the  necessity  of  paying  tuition 
for  the  pupils  it  sends  to   the  high 
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schools,  the  bill  does  not  specify. 
To  become  thus  associated,  however, 
the  rural  school  must  submit  to 
supervision  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  city  or  town  high  school  to  which 
it  is  linked.  If  that  isn't  urbanizing 
our  school  system  under  the  guise 
of  teaching  agriculture  we  would  like 
to  know  what  to  call  it. 

The  result  of  the  whole  plan,  it 
seems  to  us,  would  be  to  give  special 
advantage  to  a  limited  number  of 
schools.  As  if  town  schools,  with 
their  liberal  slice  of  railroad  tax  in 
each  case,  did  not  already  have  easier 
sailing  than  the  average  country 
school,  this  bill  proposes  to  tax  the 
whole  state,  down  to  the  remotest 
rural  school  district,  to  help  the  big 
schools  some  more.  It  looks  like  a 
fulfilling  of  the  Scripture  that  says, 
"For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundance:  but  whosoever  hath  not, 
From  him  shall  be  taken  away,  even 
that  he  hath." 

The  fellow  who  said  that 

Lifting  '•constitutions  are  meant 
(lie  Dead     to  keep  the   people  from 

Hand.  doing  what  they  want  to 
do''  wasn't  far  wrong.  In 
Nebraska  we  are  finding  this  out,  as 
nany  of  our  law-makers  will  testify. 
Vlany  a  proposed  measure  for  the 
jetterment  of  conditions  runs  up 
igainst  the  constitutional  wall.  As  a 
result  a  veritable  flood  of  constitu- 
tional amendments  have  been  intro- 
luced  at  this  session  of  the  legisla- 
ure — probably  the  number  will  mount 
:o  a  score  or  more  before  the  time  for 
be  introduction  of  bills  closes. 

Aside  from  holding  a  constitutional 
onvention  there  are  two  ways  of 
unending  the  constitution  in  this 
state.  One  method  is  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  amendments  and  submit 
them  to  the  people  for  ratification. 
Amendments  submitted  in  this  way 
ire  carried  by  a  majority  vote,  but 
that  majority  must  also  be  equal  to  a 
najority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the 
Section.  So  many  voters  there  are 
who  do  not  vote  on  such  propositions 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
iarry  amendments  without  securing 
party  endorsements  and  counting 
straight  party  votes  for  them. 

The  other  method  of  amending  the 
state  constitution  is  through  the 
initiative  adopted  last  fall.  By  that 
method  amendments  may  be  initiated 
ind  take"  their  place  on  the  ballot 
upon  petition  of  15  per  cent  of  the 
inters  of  the  state.  Amendments 
nitiated  in  this  way  must  receive  a 
najority  vote  to  carry,  and  that 
najority  must  equal  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  vote  at  the  election.  Stu- 
tlents  of  the  subject  agree  that  the 
percentage  of  .  voters  required  to 
initiate  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  so  high  as  to  make  this  method 
ilmost  unworkable. 

The  only  really  workable  method  of 
submitting  amendments,  therefore,  is 
through  the  legislature.  But  it  is 
seriously  proposed  to  abolish  the 
party  circle  on  the  ballot.  If  that  is 
lone  we  will  find  it  practically  im- 
possible to  carry  constitutional 
amendments  no  matter  how  sub- 
mitted. As  sure  as  you're  born  the 
lead  hand  of  the  past  would  rest 
heavily  upon  us  then. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  either  of 
the  present  methods  of  amending  the 
state  constitution  is  the  tremendous 


cost  of  advertising  the  proposed 
amendments  in  the  newspapers,  and 
this  method  of  advertising  is  itself  a 
constitutional  requirement.  To  ad- 
vertise the  five  constitutional  amend- 
ments submitted  last  fall  cost  the 
state  about  $55,000.  To  submit  twenty 
amendments  would  cost  $200,000, 
more  or  less,  depending  upon  their 
length.  Obviously  we  had  better  have 
a  constitutional  convention  than  to 
incur  so  much  advertising  expense. 

Before  the  party  circle  is  abolished 
at  least  three  amendments  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska. One  should  do  away  with 
newspaper  advertising  of  amend- 
ments, and  provide  for  a  state  pub- 
licity pamphlet  to  be  mailed  to.  each 
voter.  Another  ought  to  change  the 
requirement  for  carrying  an  amend- 
ment, whether  initiated  by  the  people 
or  submitted  by  the  legislature,  so 
that  it  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  those  voting  thereon.  That  would 
prevent  uninterested  voters  from  de- 
feating amendments,  and  make  it 
possible  to  amend  the  constitution 
without  resort  to  the  present  slipshod 
method  of  counting  straight  party 
votes  for  amendments  endorsed  by  the 
party.  And  finally  another  amend- 
ment ought  to  lower  the  percentage 
of  voters  required  to  initiate  consti- 
tutional changes,  so  that  the  people 
themselves  might  have  a  better 
chance  to  remove  obstructions  from 
the  path  of  progress. 

This  legislature  ought  to  submit 
these  three  amendments  and  leave 
the  party  circle  on  the  ballot  until 
they  are  adopted.  Then  with  joy  we 
can  see  the  party  circle  eliminated. 
If  the  legislature  will  do  this  a  con- 
stitutional convention  will  not  be 
necessary. 


SAND  OB  HAIKT  VETCH 

A  Cass  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Is  sand  vetch  an  annual  plant,  or 
will  it  grow  for  several  years  from 
one  seeding?  Will  it  cause  cattle  to 
bloat  when  pastured  on  it?  What  is 
its  value  as  hay?  Is  it  easy  to  secure 
a  stand  of  vetch?" 

Sand  or  hairy  vetch  is  a  winter 
annual  or  a  biennial,  depending  upon 
the  time  of  year  it  is  seeded.  When 
sown  in  the  fall  the  crop  matures  the 
following  summer,  just  like  winter 
wheat  or  rye.  When  sown  in  the 
spring,  the  crop  matures  the  second 
season.  Where  autumn  conditions 
are  favorable  to  the  germination  of 
the  seed  and  the  growth  of  the  young 
plants,  fall  seeding  is  preferable. 

Vetch  is  viny  and  trailing  in  nature, 
somewhat  like  the  larger  varieties  of 
garden  peas.  For  that  reason  it  is 
better  to  sow  with  it  some  kind  of 
grain  to  hold  it  up.  Winter  wheat 
or  rye  may  be  used  for  this  purpose 
when  the  crop  is  seeded  in  the  fall. 
Sand  vetch  with  rye  makes  an  espe- 
cially good  combination  for  sandy 
soils. 

Vetch  sown  in  the  fall  affords  good 
fall  and  early  spring  pasture.  Like 
rye,  it  may  be  pastured  until  quite 
late  in  the  spring  and  then  allowed 
to  grow  up  for  hay  or  seed.  We  can 
find  no  records  showing  that  vetch 
causes  cattle  to  bloat,  but  we  would 
expect  it  to  be  much  the  same  in  that 
respect  as  red  clover.  Probably  a  mix- 
ture of  rye  would  lessen  this  danger. 

Analyses  show  that  hay  made  from 
sand  or  hairy  vetch  has  about  the 
same  feeding  constituents  as  alfalfa. 


Thus  it  is  richer  in  protein,  or 
muscle-forming  material,  than  red 
clover,  and  therefore  more  valuable 
for  feeding  with  the  carbonaceous 
feeds  so  common  on  corn  belt  farms. 
When  mixed  with  enough  rye  to  hold 
it  up  well,  we  would  expect  the  hay 
to  have  about  the  same  value  as  red 
clover  of  the  same  grade.  Vetch  is 
rather  difficult  to  cure  because  of  its 
trailing  nature,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  difficult  to  handle. 

Like  clover,  alfalfa,  beans,  peas 
and  other  crops  of  that  nature,  vetch 
is  a  legume;  that  is,  when  it  is  in- 
oculated with  the  proper  root  bac- 
teria it  is  able  to  draw  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  It  does  not  thrive  un- 
less it  is  thus  inoculated.  Where  the 
soil  is  naturally  inoculated,  or  the 
seed  carries  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
bacteria  to  give  inoculation,  no 
trouble  is  usually  experienced  in 
securing  a  stand  of  vetch. 

The  seedbed  should  be  firm,  as  for 
alfalfa.  The  seed  is  more  likely  to 
germinate  quickly  if  drilled,  but  in 
that  respect  vetch  does  not  differ 
from  other  crops  having  seeds  of 
similar  size.  The  seed  is  generally 
sown  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  pounds  per  acre,  along  with 
from  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  of  grain. 
The  seed  weighs  sixty  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  is  quoted  by  seed  houses 
this  year  at  about  $8.25  per  bushel. 
This  makes  it  a  rather  expensive  crop 
to  seed,  considering  the  compara- 
tively short  time  it  occupies  the 
ground. 

Vetch  does  not  yield  large  crops 
of  seed — from  three  to  ten  bushels 
per  acre— which  is  probably  one  thing 
that  keeps  it  from  being  grown  more 
extensively.  It  promises  to  be  a  valu- 
able crop  for  the  sand  hills  country, 
but  in  eastern  Nebraska  it  cannot 
compete  strongly  with  clover  or 
alfalfa,  except  for  occasional  seeding 
as  a  catch  crop,  or  as  a  short-term 
legume  in  crop  rotation. 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
vetch  should  write  to  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  515 
entitled  "Vetches." 


WINTER  HORSE  FEEDING 

An  Idaho  subscriber  writes:  "Alfalfa 
hay  sells  here  for  $5  per  ton,  oats 
$1.10  per  hundredweight,  and  corn 
chop  for  $1.45  per  hundredweight.  I 
have  fifteen  head  of  idle  horses  and 
mules.  Should  I  feed  a  small  ration 
of  grain  with  alfalfa  to  balance  the 
ration?  And  in  cold  weather,  which 
should  I  feed,  corn  or  alfalfa,  at  the 
prices  given  here?" 

Of  the  feeds  enumerated  here 
alfalfa  hay  furnishes  nutrients  at 
much  the  lowest  cost.  Corn  contains 
in  each  100  pounds  78.9  pounds  of 
digestible  nutrients,  oats  64.8  pounds 
and  alfalfa  hay  50.8  pounds.  Calcu- 
lated on  that  basis  the  nutrients  in 
corn  cost  about  1.8  cents  per  pound, 
in  oats  about  1.7  cents  and  in  alfalfa 
less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
So  long  as  they  remain  idle  these 
horses,  it  seems  to  us,  would  do  very 
well  on  alfalfa  hay  without  grain. 

Of  course,  alfalfa  hay  alone  does 
not  make  a  balanced  ration,  because 
it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  pro- 
tein, or  muscle-forming  material,  than 
is  needed;  but  when  it  is  so  cheap 
as  $5  per  ton  it  may  be  profitable  to 
feed  an  unbalanced  ration.  A  diet  of 
straight  alfalfa  will  not  injure  horses 


f  they  are  used  to  it  and  get  plenty 
of  exercise.  At  the  North  Platte 
Experimental  sub-station  horses 
lave  been  wintered  very  successfully 
on  alfalfa  hay  alone. 

If  it  is  desired  to  feed  a  little  grain 
we  would  prefer  corn  to  oats,  even 
though  it  costs  a  little  more  per 
pound  of  digestible  nutrients,  because 
it  is  a  somewhat  better  complement 
of  alfalfa  hay.  Three  or  four  pounds 
of  corn  a  day,  however,  should  be  an 
abundance  for  idle  horses  getting  a 
good  supply  of  bright  alfalfa  hay. 


GOOD  WORK  OF  BIRDS 

If  you  would  appreciate  the  work 
of  birds  in  insect  destruction  and 
control  read  the  subjoined  paragraph 
by  Dr.  W.  B.  Bell: 

"A  pair  of  nesting  wrens  has  been 
observed  to  take  over  600  insects  from 
a  garden  in  one  day,  while  investiga- 
tion shows  that  98  per  cent  of  the 
food  of  wrens  consists  of  insects.  A 
young  robin  in  one  day  ate  165  cut- 
worms, while  another  young  robin  ate 
from  GO  to  75  cut  worms  per  day  for 
a  15-day  period.  A  study  of  330  stom- 
achs of  robins  shows  that  43  per  cent 
of  the  food  was  animal  matter,  largely 
insects  and  their  larvae,  and  47  per 
cent,  wild,  not  tame,  fruit.  One  chick- 
adee had  454  plant  lice  in  its  stom- 
ach. A  cedar  wawing's  stomach  con- 
tained 100  cankerworms,  that  of  a 
nighthawk  60  grasshoppers,  that  of  a 
flicker  1,000  chinch  bugs. 

A  Maryland  yellowthroat  was  reck- 
oned as  having  eaten  2,500  plant  lice 
in  40  minutes.  Insects  and  their  al- 
lies constitute  76  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tents of  205  bluebird  stomachs.  Cat- 
erpillars made  up  34  per  cent  of  the 
stomach  contents  of  113  Baltimore 
orioles.  Stomachs  of  238  meadow- 
larks  examined  showed  73  per  cent 
animal  matter,  nearly  all  insects; 
grasshoppers  and  crickets  were  the 
important  items  of  the  bill  of  fare 
being  29  per  cent  average  for  the  en- 
tire year  and  60  per  cent  for  August; 
during  August  and  September  the 
food  was  99  per  cent  insects." 


REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  would  like 
to  have  the  experience  of  farmers  in 
Nebraska  who  have  used  stump 
pullers  in  clearing  timber  lands  as 
to  the  best  kind  and  how  to  proceed 
in  this  line  of  work.  Also,  I  would 
like  to  get  the  experience  of  men 
who  have  cut  and  sawed  cottonwood 
trees  into  lumber,  telling  their 
methods  and  whether  or  not  it  was 
profitable. 

HERBERT  G.  SMITH. 
Buffalo  Co. 


We  trust  that  Mr.  Smith's  request 
will  meet  with  a  heartv  response. — 
Editor. 


PRICE  OF  SERUM  DOWN 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gain,  in  charge  of  hog 
cholera  serum  preparation  at  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station,  announces 
that  on  February  1  the  price  of  serum 
was  reduced  from  2  to  1%  cents  per 
cubic  centimeter.  If  the  demand  con- 
tinues to  call  for  large-scale  produc- 
tion, the  price  may  be  still  further 
reduced  a  little  later.  This  reduction 
in  price  for  serum  lowers  the  cost  of 
treating  a  herd  25  per  cent — a  reduction 
that  ought  to  please  swine  growers. 
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SH/ADJUSTIIO 
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Easiest  to  Erect 
STAYS  Erect  LONGEST 

Apex  Fence  is  easy  to  put  up  because  it  fits  any  kind  of  ground, 
rolling,  hilly  or  level.    Up  and  down  it  swings,  whichever  way 
Nature  has  molded  the  soil.    And  it  does  it  without  binding,  buck- 
ling, or  straining  at  the  joints— without  sagging,  bagging  or  snapping. 
The  stay  wires  clasp  the  line  wires  firmly— yet  the  line  wires  swing 
freely  with  the  ground.    No  other  fence  has  the  patented  swinging  joint 
but  that  isn't  the  only  reason  why  Apex  Fence  is  better. 

Here  Are  Some  Other  Good  Reasons 

Apex  Fence  is  made  of  genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel.  Open  Hearth  Steel 
has  practically  all  impurities  burned  or  worked  out.  It  naturally  resists 
rust  longer.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  the  galvanizing  of  the 
Apex  wire  the  heaviest  and  most  durable  possible  in  this  day  of  factory 
chemists  and  manufacturing  efficiency.  Owners  of  Apex  Fence  all  say 
Lit's  the  best  fence  bargain  thev  ever  got. 

Don't  Buy  Till  You  Get  All  the  Facts 

Just  tell  us  about  how  much  fence  and  what  heights  you'll  be  needing,  and 
when  you  expect  to  put  it  up.  Then  we'll  send  you  our  free  booklet  and  im- 
portant fence  facts  and  a  mighty  interesting  proposition.  We  may  have 
an  Apex  dealer  near  you  where  you  can  see  the  fence.   In  any  case, 
we  will  have  you  supplied     m      ,  •■■    n    ■  mi-  a 

with  fence  promptly  Janesville  Barb  Wire  Co. 

^Ite^da^    W\  218  So.  Franklin  Street 
^A.  JANESVILLE, 
WIS. 


The  Swinging 
Joint 


Oialmers  ion 
MOTOR  CARSlJlvy 

Made  in  Chalmers  Shops 

Let's  Reason  Together 
— About  Price 

To  you  who  are  considering  buying  a  motor  car,  we 
want  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  price. 
They  are  based  on  the  experience  of  thousands  of  buyers. 

First  of  all:  Buy  a  real  car.  Don't  economize  too 
closely  on  the  purchase  price.  Economy  is  not  merely 
spending  the  least  money.  And  buying  an  automobile 
at  too  low  a  price  is  the  worst  economy  in  the  world. 

If  a  man  is  going  to  pay  $1000  for  a  motor  car,  he  surely  is  not  so 
pressed  for  funds  that  he  could  not  add  enough  more  to  that  $1000 
to  get  him  a  really  high  grade  motor  car — a  car  of  genuine  quality. 
The  additional  cost,  distributed  over  the  years  he  will  use  the 
quality  car,  is  nothing  compared  to  the  satisfaction  of  owning  it 
from  the  start. 

If  you  don't  get  a  car  of  real  quality  to  start  on,  you  will  surely 
want  one  later.  Many  who  purchase  low  priced  cars  graduate 
from  what  they  buy  to  what  they  should  have  had  to  begin  with. 
But  in  doing  this  they  pay  from  $300  to  $600  for  so-called  "auto- 
mobile experience." 

You  don't  need  this  costly  experience.  Save  the  money.  Buy  a 
quality  car  to  start  with. 

Examine  the  1913  Chalmers  "Thirty-Six"  at  $1950,  fully 
equipped,  and  see  if  you  really  are  not  money  in  pocket  by  laying 
out  the  extra  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  original  purchase  price 
rather  than  buying  a  car  at  a  lesser  price  only  to  trade  it  in  later 
on  at  a  big  discount. 

Note  these  splendid  features  of  the  1913  Chalmers  cars: 

Electric  lights,  Turkish  cushions.  Nickel  trimmings. 
4-forWard  speed  transmission,  11-inch  upholstery. 
New  flush-sided  bodies,  Chalmers  self-starter. 
Demountable  rims.  Long  stroke  motor,  "Big  Wheels  and  tires. 
Carburetor  dash  adjustment.  Speedometer. 

"30"  (4  cyl.  30  h.  p.),  $1600    "Thirty-six"  (4  cyl.  36  h.p.),  $1950 
"Six" (6  cyl.  54  h.  p.),  $2400 

(Fully  Equipped.   F.  0.  B.  Detroit) 

Qialmers  Motor  Compamj 


Detroit.  Mich. 


monogram  on  thg 
radiator  stands  for  all 
jpu  can  ask  in  a  motor  car 


Please  send  "Story  of  the  Chalmers  Car"  and  catalog 
of  1913  cars 


Name  . 


Address  .Jit\i.  F 


Irrigation  From  Wells 

By  IVAN  D.  WOOD,  University  of  Nebraska 


In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  water  from  wells  is 
being  successfully  used  for  irrigation 
purposes,  although  not  until  the  last 
decade  was  it  realized  that  there  was 
a  place  for  pumping  in  irrigation.  It 
is  possible  that  the  next  decade  will 
find  this  system  in  operation  in  our 
own  state,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least, 
for  already  farmers  are  beginning  to 
inquire  into  its  possibilities. 

One  thing  that  must  be  borne 
clearly  in  mind  is  that  local  condi- 
tions have  a  very  marked  effect  on 
any  irrigation  problem,  and  they 
should  be  very  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated before  any  steps  are  taken 
towards  installation.  Many  pump- 
ing plants  are  operated  at  a  very 
small  profit  to  the  owner,  due  to  poor 
installation  and  high  cost  of  opera- 
tion. Considerable  experience  and 
engineering  skill  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  a  plant  will  be  so  suited 
to  conditions  as  to  give  good  satis- 
faction. It  may  be  well  to  say,  at 
the  start  that  pumping  for  irrigation 
and  making  it  pay  is  no  child's  play, 
and  anyone  attempting  it  should  be 
not  only  a  fair  mechanic  but  also  a 
good  business  man  and  farmer. 

The  land  to  be  irrigated  will,  of 
course,  be  the  first  consideration.  The 
ideal  condition  is  a  loamy  soil  with  a 
gentle  slope  of  four  or  five  feet  to  the 
mile  in  one  direction,  and  a  subsoil 
which  allows  percolating  waters  to 
escape  and  yet  is  not  so  porous  as 
to  cause  seepage  losses  from  the  con- 
veying ditches  great  enough  to  make 
the  use  of  pipe,  or  lined  ditches  nec- 
essary. These  ideal  conditions  are 
seldom  if  ever  met  in  practice,  and 
more  or  less  expensive  means  must 
usually  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
overcome  difficulties. 

Conveying  the  Water. 

In  a  pumping  system  water  is  con- 
veyed to  the  fields  by  means  of  small 
ditches  or  pipe.  The  deciding  factor 
here  is  the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  is 
often  possible  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  open  ditch  can  be  used  by 
observing  the  run-off  from  fields,  or 
by  watching  streams  during  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  If  water  sinks 
away  rapidly  in  warm  weather,  or 
beems  to  be  readily  absorbed  by  the 
soil  after  a  rain,  it  is  probable  that 
the  loss  by  seepage  would  be  so  great 
as  to  make  the  use  of  the  open  ditch 
prohibitive.  The  most  positive  guide 
as  ro  the  best  kind  of  conveyance  to 
use  is  the  way  other  plants  in  the 
neighborhood  work.  Cement-  and  clay 
pipe  are  coming  into  use  for  the  con- 
vayance  of  irrigation  waters.  The  ce- 
ment, composition-lined,  and  puddled 
ditch  are  being  used  where  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  conveyed  is 
large.    Ditches  lined  on  the  sides  and 


bottom  with  crude  oil  are  giving 
good  satisfaction  in  the  west. 

If  the  nature  of  the  soil  makes  it 
necessary  to  use  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  methods  ot  conveyance,  it 
is  probable  that  clay  or  cement  pipe 
is  the  most  advisable  for  such 
amounts  of  water  as  come  from  a 
pumping  plant.  Ordinary  drain  tile 
does  not  answer  the  purpose,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  joints  must  be 
water-tight.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
cement  pipe  grows  less  porous  after 
a  year  or  two  of  use.  Lime  and  other 
minerals  are  deposited  in  the  tiny 
pores  between  the  particles. 

The  location  of  the  well  is  import- 
ant. It  should  be  such  that  water 
will  flow  by  gravity  to  all  the  fields 
to  be  irrigated.  The  well  would  bet- 
ter be  on  high  ground  and  its  depth 
a  little  greater  than  to  force  all  the 
water  used  through  a  reservoir  on 
water  used  through  a  reservoir  on  high 
ground  from  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tributed by  gravity.-  The  extra 
length  of  pipe  means  lost  power,  in- 
creased operating  expense,  and  higher 
initial  cost. 

Kind  of  Wells. 

Wells  used  for  irrigation  are  of  two 
general  types;  the  dug  well,  and  the 
driven  or  bored  well.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  combination  of  these. 
The  cheapest  well  is  usually  the  one 
best  suited  to  the  most  economical 
pump  that  can  be  installed,  but  that 
is  controlled  to  some  extent  by  the 
kind  of  subsoil  encountered.  Open 
wells  are  used  where  there  are  ample 
water-bearing  strat  near  the  surface, 
and  where  the  large  lateral  area  may 
be  depended  upon  to  give  sufficient 
inflow  to  supply  the  pump.  This 
condition  is  not  commonly  met  with, 
and  the  combination  dug-and-bored 
well  is  resorted  to. 

The  first  operation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  type  is  the  excavation  of 
an  open  hole  six  feet  or  more  in  dia- 
meter and  to  a  depth  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  water.  Some  difficulty 
is  often  experienced  from  caving 
when  digging  on  open  hole  in  sandy 
soils.  This  is  overcome  by  following 
up  the  work  with  a  wooden  casing. 

From  the  water  table  down  the  well 
is  sunk  by  means  of  a  sand  bucket 
used  inside  the  metal  casing,  which 
is  usually  about  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter. This  casing  consists  simply 
of  a  pipe  of  large  diameter,  which  is 
hoisted  over  the  well  by  means  of  a 
derrick  and  sunk  a  section  at  a  time. 
The  first  section  is  lowered  into  the 
pit  and  placed  on  end  at  the  point 
where  it  is  to  be  sunk.  By  means 
of  chains  and  clamps  several  buckets 
of  sand  are  often  hung  to  the  pipe  to 
increase  the  weight  and  cause  it  to 
sink  more     readily  into    the  earth. 
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-  AUCTION  PIPE. 
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Horizontal  centrifugal  pump  for  shallow  wells,  with  engine  at  surface. 
A  good  outfit  for  irrigating. 
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Frequent  turning  of  the  pipe  greatly 
facilitates  the  work.  The  sand 
bucket  is  lowered  inside,  and  after 
being  churned  up  and  down  is  hoste- 
ed  out  and  emptied.  If  water  has  not 
already  been  struck,  some  must  be 
poured  in  before  the  churning  opera- 
tion is  begun.  When  driving  of  the 
casing  is  necessary,  some  sort  of 
metal  cap  must  be  used. 

The  sand  bucket  consists  of  a  tube 
of  such  diameter  that  it  will  enter 
the  casing  easily.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  tube  is  a  valve  or  flap  which  al- 
lows the  sand  to  enter  with  the  water 
when  the  churning  action  is  given, 
but  does  not  allow  it  to  run  out 
again.  The  sand  bucket  is  raised 
and  lowered  with  a  rope.  In  case 
rock  is  encountered  a  churn  drill  is 
used.  This  is  a  piece  of  bar  weigh- 
ing from  250  to  300  pounds,  and  car- 
rying at  the  lower  end  a  sharp  point 
of  tool  steel.  The  bar  is  lowered  in- 
side the  casing  and  churned  up  and 
down  until  considerable  material  has 
collected  around  the  point;  then  this 
material  is  removed  by  means  of  the 
sand  bucket. 

When  the  casing  has  been  sunk  to 
the  required  depth  the  strainer  is 
lowered  inside  and  the  casing  Is 
pulled  up  to  expose  as  much  of  the 
strainer  as  is  necessary.  In  a  gravel 
or  coarse  sandy  subsoil  the  eight- 
inch  casing  is  sunk  about  twenty-five 
feet  after  the  water  table  is  struck. 
Then  the  strainer  is  lowered  inside 
and  the  casing  pulled  up  until  ten 
or  twelve  feet  is  exposed  to  the 
water-bearing  gravel. 

Types  of  Pumps. 

There  are  many  types  of  strainers 
on  the  market,  all  of  whicn  are  good. 
The  "Porcher"  type  has  given  sat- 
isfaction in  the  southwest.  It  is 
simply  an  iron  pipe  witn  many  ob- 
long; slots  through  which  the  water 
enters.  The  most  important  thing  to 
require  in  this  type  is  that  the 
srrainer  be  galvanized  after  the  slots 
are  cut;  otherwise  the  edges  of  the 
slots  will  become  corroded  and  in- 
crease in  size  to  a  point  where  sand 
and  gravel  will  enter  fast  enough  to 
fill  up  the  casing.  The  three-six- 
teenths inch  slot  type  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  gravel  subsoils.  Some 
sand  will  enter,  but  not  enough  to  do 
harm. 

For  comparatively  short  lifts,  the 
centrifugal  pump  is  the  best  for  irri- 
gation purposes.  The  action  of  this 
machine  is  very  much  like  the  small 
fan  arrangement  used  to  force  air 
into  a  blacksmith's  forge.  The  pump 
is  anchored  firmly  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  and  connected  to  the  engine 
on  the  surface  by  means  of  a  belt,  or 
in  some  cases  by  a  shaft.  However, 
it  is  not  uncommon,  in  sections  where 
the  water  table  is  not  too  deep,  to 
find  the  engine  placed  in  the  pit  and 
directly  connected  to  the  pump. 

The  centrifugal  pump  has  many 
advantages  over  the  piston  pump  for 
this  kind  of  work,  if  the  iift  is  not 
too  great.  In  wells  in  which  the 
strainer  is  used  considerable  sand 
comes  up  with  the  water.  The  action 
of  this  sand  is  very  detrimental  to  a 
piston  pump,  but  the  centrifugal 
handles  it  with  ease,  and  with  very 
little  wear  to  the  working  parts.  It 
has  no  complicated  working  parts  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  will  lift  large 
quantities  of  water  through  a  short 
lift  with  the  pump  running  at  a  com- 
paratively low  speed.  As  the  head 
against  which  the  pump  is  working  is 
increased  the  speed  of  the  pump  must 
be  increased  if  it  is  to  work  effi- 
ciently. It  is  possible,  by  using 
what  is  known  as  a  two-stage  or  mul- 
tiple-stage pump,  to  lift  water 
through  many  feet  by  the  centrifugal 
system.  In  this  type  of  pump  the 
water  passes  through  one  of  the  fan- 
like arrangements,  is  delivered  to  an- 
other, and  so  on.  These  rotating 
parts  are  placed  side  by  side  and  are 
attached  to  the  same  shaft. 

For  pumping  from  very  deep  wells 
of  small  size  the  cylinder  pump  has 
probably  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Pumps  of  this  type  are  made  to  oper- 
ate in  both  small  and  large  tubular 
wells  inside  the  casing.  The  valves, 
cylinders  and  pump  rods  may  be  re- 
moved without  disturbing  the  casing. 
By  means  of  the  pump-heads  on  the 
market,  connection  may  be  made  to 
windmill,  engine  or  electric  motor. 
The  Power  Question. 

Local  conditions  control,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  kind  of  power  used  to  run 
the  pump.  If  steam  is  used  the  cost 
of  maintenance  is  higher,  due  to  the 
fact  that  constant  attention  is  neces- 
sary during  the  pumping  season, 
whereas  with  a  gasoline  engine  very 


little  attention  is  needed-  The  steam 
engine,  however,  has  one  advantage 
over  gasoline,  and  that  is  its  ability 
to  carry  an  excessive  overload  with- 
out injury.  If,  at  any  time  during 
the  irrigating  season,  an  extra  flow 
of  water  is  needed,  it  can  be  obtained 
by  carrying  a  slightly  higher  head 
of  steam.  The  rotational  speed  of  the 
centrifugal  pump  is  more  easily 
changed  with  varying  heads  when 
steam  power  is  used.  The  compara- 
tive cost  of  fuel  varies  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  gasoline  engine 
5s  best  suited  to  Nebraska  conditions 
in  any  section  of  the  state  where 
pumping  for  irrigation  is  likely  to  be 
practiced. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  pump  irrigat- 
ing plant  is  determined  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  the  lift;  that  is,  the 
distance  through  which  the  water 
must  be  raised.  The  average  first 
cost  per  acre  irrigated  of  seventeen 
plants  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
was  $20.50.  The  total  annual  cost 
Der  acre  irrigated  where  the  average 
lift  was  twenty  feet  was  $6.67,  while 
the  total  annual  cost  per  acre  irri- 
gated with  a  forty-foot  lift  was  $11.61. 
Here  the  increase  in  cost  is  not  quite 
proportional  to  the  increase  in  lift. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  COUSINS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Ever  since  I 
oan  remember,  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try folk  have  been  termed  "cousins." 
I  could  not  exactly  understand  why 
this  should  be  so,  and  have  never 
been  informed  if  they  are  first,  second 
or  third  cousins.  Often,  however,  by 
the  distance  between  them,  especially 
along  some  lines  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, they  have  appeared  to  be 
twelfth  cousins;  but  as  the  years 
come  and  go  we  find  that  they  are 
coming  in  closer  touch  with  one  an- 
other and  the  wide  breach  which  for- 
merly existed  is  fast  being  spanned. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  telephone, 
the  rural  route,  the  automobile,  light- 
ing plant,  parcel  post,  etc.,  the  coun- 
try and  city  people  are  finding  much 
in  common,  and  today  they  seem  more 
like  brothers  and  sisters,  therefore  I 
believe  they  should  be  so  termed. 
Each  is  enabled  to  have  and  enjoy 
almost  anything  the  other  has,  though 
the  country  residents  still  have  the 
advantage  over  cityites  along  some 
lines.  In  the  first  place  they  have 
the  pick  of  everything  they  raise, 
whereas  city  people  usually  have  to 
buy  produce  that  has  been  picked 
over  by  many  customers  Again, 
country  people  have  means  of  going 
from  home  to  town  within  a  few  mo- 
ments, even  though  they  live  twenty 
miles  out;  they  can  reach  the  city  in 
time  to  attend  the  circus  or  any  other 
entertainment  as  readily  as  those 
living  within  its  limits,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  ahead  of  many  trains. 

The  monotony  of  the  country  life 
is  broken,  and  broken  to  stay.  If 
country  people  wish  to  have  more  of 
the  pleasures  of  life,  as  soon  as  they 
have  paid  for  a  nice,  comfortable 
home  let  them  stop  their  digging  and 
planning  to  lay  by  more  money  than 
they  will  ever  need,  but  launch  out 
in  the  world,  mix '  with  the  city 
"brethren,"  and  enjoy  life  to  its  full- 
est extent.  I  believe  it  was  and  is 
God's  intent  that  we  should  get  out 
of  this  world  all  the  wholesome 
pleasure  that  is  possible,  just  so  we 
do  not  misuse  ourselves  or  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact. 

Clay  Co.  E.  L.  HADLEY. 


FARMERS'  UNION  GROWING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  would  do 
you  good  to  see  how  the  farmers  take 
hold  of  the  Farmers'  Union.  The  plan 
of  organizing  is  too  slow;  or  rather, 
more  organizers  are  needed.  Around 
the  edges  of  organized  territory  where 
the  farmers  have  a  chance  to  hear 
about  the  union  they  are  very  im- 
patient to  be  organized;  but  they  do 
not  have  organizers  to  get  to  them. 
In  the  towns  of  Scribner,  Hooper, 
Nickerson,  Uehling  and  Winslow  we 
are  planning  for  elevators.  Elevators 
will  either  be  purchased  or  built,  and 
from  the  spirit  of  the  people  I  believe 
the  planning  will  result  in  more  than 
negotiations.  We  had  two  rousing 
meetings  last  week  with  the  national 
organizer  and  national  secretary  pres- 
ent as  speakers.  Our  local  editor 
was  present  but  his  publication  was 
silent.  I  believe  that  the  president 
of  each  local  should  be  permitted  to 
organize  another  local;  then  the 
work  would  progress  much  more 
rapidly.  F.  E.  LISTON. 

Dodge  Co. 
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CORN 
PLANTERS 

PLANT  MORE  ACCURATELY 

HE  EMERSON  Edge  Drop  Planter  shows  by  actual  comparative  tests 
tliat  it  has  a  more  accurate  drop  than  a->  y  other.    This  means  even  stands, 
no  "skips",  more  corn. 
The  reason  is  because  the  EMERSON  patented  Seed  Box  and  Plates  are  dif- 
ferent. The  plates  are  larger  in  diameter  than  others,  and  allow  ample  time  for  corn 
to  enter  the  cell,  no  matter  how  much  the  corn  varies  in  size  or  how  fast  you  drive. 
You  can  plant  more  acres  per  day  with  the  EMERSON,  because  the  Emerson  is  a 
very  light  draft  planter.    It  is  easy  to  get  an  even  stand  and  accurately  checked 
field  with  the  EMERSON. 

Onon  Cantor  U/haalc   of  the  EMERSON  pack  the  dirt  firmly  around 
Wpcn  denier  VVIieeiS  the  corn,  but  not  »w  it.    This  leaves  the  top 
ground  loose  lor  easier  and  earlier  growth! 

Plates  can  be  changed  t  .  , 

for  greater  or  fewer  . .  — LlSllt 

grains  per  hill  without     VI  .^SSSBy         n  tt. 

removing  corn  from  box.       I]  *v%.  r^^^jr  UTSl* 

Works   automatically       //  ^Rli 

as  a  nill  or  drill  drop.  //  \>»s^s=»-^  Fsst 

Foot  lever  enables  oper-      //  r^ewSP^TSI^.  1 

atorto  change  depth  of     il  -~ — -tg  //jTvMl       r^^/      1  Work 

runners  instantly,  so  that     Hfcr..j  /^^Avft      /  ^akw       ■  — 

in  going  over  dead 

furrows,  ridges,  etc.,  —* 

the  depth  of  planting  IL 


can  be  mads  abso- 
lutely tint  form,  in-       «  ^^^^  \ 
suring  evener  ger- 
mination and  growth 
Patent  Automatic  Wire 
Doffer  throws  the  wire  automatically 
in  turning  around,  so  that  driver  can 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  team  at 
end  of  rows. 

EMERSON  Variable  Drop  Planters  will  r~^^^     Uniform  Depth 

vary  the  drop  while  driving,  so  you  p|-n+:n(r 
can  drop  3  or  4  grains  in  rich  soil  and  2  or  3  m  rlan,mB 

in,  lighter  soil  if  you  wish,  insuring  maximum  crops. 

Planter  Book: 

illustrates  and  describes  fully  the  many  superior  advantages  of  the  EMERSON 
Edge  Drop   Corn  Planter,  the  EMERSON  Variable  Drop  Corn  Planter,  the 
EMERSON  Planter  for  Corn,  Kaffir  Corn  and  Milo  Maize,  the  EMERSON 
Planter  for  Cotton.  Kaffir  Corn.  Milo  Maize  and  Sorghum,  the  EMERSON 
3-Row  Drill  Planter    All  of  these  Planters  are  backed  by  the  60-year-old 
EMERSON  reputation  for  highest  Quality.   It  pays  to  get  the  best.  Don't  wait 
until  the  last  minute.   Drop  us  a  postal  NOW  for  the  EMERSON  catalog 
on  any  farm  machine  you  want,  then  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  investi- 
gate fully  and  make  sure  of  getting  the  best. 

EMERSON  BRANT.NGHAM  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

408  Iron  Street,  (incorporated)  Rockford,  Illinois 

Largest  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  In  The  World. 

Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Listers,  Spreaders,  Planters,  Drills,  Cultivators,  Mowers, 
Hay  Tools,  Baling  Presses,  Corn  Shellers,  Gas  Engines,  Farm  Tractors,  Steam  Traction  Engines, 
Threshing  Machines,    Road  Rollers,  Wagons  and  Vehicles.  2926 


What  Catalog  Shall  We  Send? 


Burns  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Naphtha,  or  Distillate  at  all  loads. 
Designed   right.     Strong  in  every  part.      Lots   of  power. 
Motion  as  Steady  as  a  Steam  Engine 

A  Great  Threshing  Engine 

Will  not  shake  itself  to  pieces.  Does  not  drive  through  bevel 
gears.  Guides  as  easily  plowing  as  it  does  on  the  road.  Get 
full  particulars  by  writing  for  Oil-Gas  Tractor  Catalog  No.  3. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Builders  of  the  Red  River  Special  Threshers  and  Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 


fl-LPUMP^FORl 

NOTHING 

WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 

SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  alto  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais- 
ers, Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
L     130  Suiion  Avenue            FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  J 

5Minutes5Dhaurrx 


"It  took  just  3  minutes  to  put  very  dull  ax  In 
i  perfect  order' ' ,  writes  J.  A.  Budan,  of  Newark, 
Del.  Thousands  more  like  this.  DIMO- 
GRIT,  the  new  artificial  diamond 
'Sharpening  wheels, quickly  sharpens 
J  plow  points,  saws,  discs,  sickles,  en- 
silage knives,  and  all  farm  tools  at 
a  saving  of  work,  time  and  money. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

lias  metal  frame,  enclosed  sbaft  drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 
machine,  25  times  faster  than  grindstone, 
10  times  better  than  emery,  will  not  draw 
temper.  Special  attachments,  such  as 
i  forge,  ml  lk  tester,  j  i  g  saw,  rip  saw, 
"lathe,  drill,  etc.,  furnished  if  desired; 
"fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 
teol  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO.,  395  Stroh  Bldj?  ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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EVERY  FARMER 

NeedsThisBook 


IT  will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  any 
farmer  who  states  the  size  and 
location  of  his  farm,  and  about 
how  many  acres  on  it  need  stumping, 
boulder  blastir.g,  drainage,  ditching, 
breaking  up  hardpan  or  tree  plantir  g. 
Send   a  postal  TODAY  for  this 

FARMERS'  HANDBOOK  No.  i8s» 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  news.  Read  them  as  care- 
fully as  you  do  every  other  part  of  the 
paper. — S.  R.  MeKelvie,  Publisher. 


FINING  THE  IMPROVERS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Another 
season  has  passed  and  gone  with  its 
work,  hurry  and  anxiety,  and  now  as 
the  leisure  of  winter  is  upon  us  we 
have  time  to  collect  some  of  the 
scattered  thoughts  and  set  them  down 
on  paper.  One  of  the  best  times  to 
think  is  when  a  man  is  out  in  the 
field  all  by  himself.  Then  he  can  let 
imagination  run  riot  and  dream  of 
the  blessings  that  would  be  conferred 
on  mankind  if  a  few  of  our  laws  were 
changed.  He  has  time  to  ponder  on 
the  high  cost  of  living,  the  boy  on  the 
farm,  the  rural  school,  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  And  when 
J  speak  of  that  I  do  not  mean  the 
timber,  coal,  iron  and  water  power, 
but  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is 
of  more  importance  in  Nebraska  tnan 
all  the  farmers  put  together;  and  the 
way  it  is  lost  and  wasted  is  simply 
appalling.  Now  farmers  are  directly 
interested  in  all  these  subjects,  and 
it  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  aver- 
age farmer  does  not  also  show  more 
interest  in  the  material  and  social 
conditions  of  the  country  at  large. 

Looking  at  these  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  is  a  farmer 
and  land  owner,  renter,  landlord  aad 
speculator  in  a  small  way,  as  well 
as  the  father  of  three  boys,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man- 
ner of  levying  taxes  would  do  more 
to  solve  (or  at  least  to  help  solve) 
these  questions  than  anything  I  know 
of.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  our 
government  either  to  tax  or  not  tax 
things  in  order  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage the  industry,  as  was  thought 
best.  All  will  remember  the  tree 
claims  and  how  soon  a  lot  of  them 
were  neglected  when  the  special  in- 
ducment  to  care  for  them  had  ceased. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  time  when 
my  father  set  out  trees  in  Shelby 
county,  Iowa,  thirty-five  years  ago; 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  beautifying 
his  place,  but  to  get  the  reduction  in 
taxes  which  was  made  for  every  acre 
of  trees  planted. 

Take  Tax  Off  Improvements. 

Last  winter  I  wrote  an  article  on 
taxation,  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  editor  I  would  like  to  go  over  a 


■  - ;  k  I  cCfC  -  -  IMP"  A 


What  Three  Bushels  More  to  the 
Acre  Means 


EIGHT  years  ago  the  farmers  in  a  central  state 
averaged  crops  that  ran  three  bushels  less  to  the  acre 
than  they  now  get. 
Suppose  each  acre  of  farm  land  in  the  country  were  so  tended  that 
it  produced  an  increase  equal  to  that  of  this  state.  How  much  more 
money  would  you  have  with  which  to  buy  the  luxuries  of  life  that  you 
earn  and  deserve?  Your  share  in  this  prosperity  depends  entirely  upon 
yourself.  The  first  step  for  you  to  take  is  to  fertilize  your  land  prop- 
erly with  manure  spread  by  an 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 

Manure  cannot  be  spread  as  it  should  be  unless  a  machine  is  used. 
An  I  H  C  spreader  covers  the  ground  with  an  even  coat,  light  or  heavy 
as  may  be  needed,  and  pulverized  so  that  the  plant  food  elements  in 
the  manure  combine  with  the  soil  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  spreader  that  does  this  work  as  it  should  be  done  must  have 
many  excellent  mechanical  features.  The  apron  should  move  without 
jerking ;  the  beater  should  meet  the  load  at  exactly  the  right  point  to 
pulverize  the  manure  without  too  greatly  increasing  the  draft  of  the 
machine;  the  speed  changes  of  the  apron  should  be  positive  whether 
the  spreader  is  going  up  hill  or  down.  All  these  features  are  provided 
for  in  the  construction  of  I  H  C  spreaders. 

I  H  C  spreaders  are  made  in  high  and  low  styles,  narrow  and  wide, 
with  both  reverse  and  endless  aprons,  for  use  under  all  conditions. 
There  are  machines  with  wood  and  with  steel  frames  as  may  be  de- 
manded by  local  conditions. 

The  I  H  C  local  dealer  carries  in  stock  the  machines  best  suited 
to  your  locality.  See  him  for  catalogues  and  full  information, 
or  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


part  of  It  again,  making  a  compari- 
son between  it  and  the  Henry  George 
single  tax.  As  I  understand  the  lat- 
ter, it  would  remove  taxes  from 
everything  except  land,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  better  than  our  present  plan; 
but  it  is  probably  looked  at  by  most 
land  owners  and  farmers  as  a  scheme 
to  make  them  pay  a  little  larger 
share  of  the  tax  burden,  therefore 
they  are  unable  to  appreciate  some 
of  its  good  features. 

It  is  not  my  intentfon  to  correct 
all  the  evils  of  our  tax  system,  for 
thev  are  legion,  and  as  they  apply  to 
business,  corporations,  railroads  and 
securities  I  know  nothing  about  them; 
but  if  the  taxes  could  be  so  arranged 
as  to  encourage  farm  improvements 
I  believe  all  would  be  benefited,  and 
especially  the  farmers.  The  plan  I 
have  in  mind  is  this:  To  deduct 
the  value  of  the  farm  improvements 
from  the  value  of  the  land,  instead 
of  adding  to  it  as  is  done  today,  and 
tax  all  personal  property  as  at  present. 

Now  that  looks  as  if  the  poor  renter 
would  get  a  little  the  worst  of  it,  but 
let  us  see  what  his  property  consists 
of — stock,  tools,  feed  and  grain.  And 
just  ask  him  if  he  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  pay  his  personal  tax  in  order 
to  have  them  properly  housed  and 
protected  from  the  weather.  I  judge 
that  about  90  per  cent  of  all  the  farm 
tools  in  Nebraska  are  unprotected. 
Thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  is  piled 
on  the  ground  and  has  to  be  sold 
immediately  because  of  lack  of  cribs, 
and  the  bulk  of  wheat  goes  to  market 
directly  from  the  threshing  machine. 
Farmers  are  obliged  to  dump  their 
grain  in  poor  shape  nnto  a  congested 
market  because  of  lack  ot  granaries, 
and  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  spec- 
ulators who  make  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer pay  a  good  price  for  it. 

I  estimate  that  about  one-third  of 
the  stock  on  the  farms  of  Nebraska 
has  good  shelter,  one-third  has  poor 
shelter,  and  the  rest  have  no  shelter 
worth  mentioning.  This  involves  a 
tremendous  waste  in  feed  and  grain, 
and  a  winter  like  our  last  makes  a 
man  who  had  little  or  nor  shelter 
very  "tired"  indeed.  As  a  conse- 
auence  he  reduces  the  amount  of 
stock  to  a  minimum;  this  robs  the 
soil  and  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
high  price  of  meat.  A  law  compel- 
ling a  farmer  to  keep  his  "she  stuff' 
to  a  certain  age  is  not  the  proper 
remedy.  When  it  is  made  so  that 
it  will  be  to  his  interest  to  keep 
stock  he  will  do  so  without  any  com- 
pulsory law;  in  that  respect  he  is 
just  like  everyone  else. 

Effect  on  Speculators. 

The  land  speculator  says  that  this 
plan  of  taxation  is  aimed  right  at 
him.    Let  him  consider  what,  if  any 
thing,  he  is  doing  to  benefit  the  coun 
try;  and  also  let  him  consider  this 
que.stion:     If  his     land     were  sur 
rounded  by  more  and  better  improve- 
ments,   would    it    not    increase  in 
value  and  be  farmed  to  better  effect? 
Imagine  that  there  were  no  buildings 
within   two   or  three  miles   of  this 
place — then  what  would  be  its  value 
and  how  would  it  be  farmed? 

The  merchant  would  have  more 
trade  as  a  result  of  more  farmers, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  have  more 
farmers  until  we  have  more  houses 
on  the  farms.  All  the  industrial 
trades  would  be  benefited,  and  the 
laboring  man  would  not  only  have 
more  work,  but  more  food  would  be 
produced  because  of  better  farming. 

Why  does  the  farmer  retire  and 
move  to  town?  That  seems  to  be  the 
goal  of  nearly  all  farmers;  they  deny 
themselves  a  great  many  convenien 
ces,  work  hard  and  save  all  they  can 
to  reach  it,  knowing  that  if  they  im 
prove  their  places  they  will  not  only 
have  to  pay  increased  taxes,  but  see 
them  deteriorate  in  value  besides.  So 
they  go  in  order  to  have  the  modern 
conveniences  that  might  be  as  read 
ily  had  on  the  farm  if  they  did  but 
know  it.  The  city  people  gain  what 
they  consider  an  old  fogy,  and  the 
country  loses  a  man  it  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  on  account  of  his  iong  train- 
ing and  experience. 

Is  Home  Building  a  Crime.' 

Why  subtract  the  value  of  the  im 
nrovements  from  the  value  of  the 
land?  To  furnish  motive  power — ard 
that  is  the  main  thing.  If  the  im 
nrovements  were  simply  exempted 
'rom  taxation  it  would  provide  only 
%  passive  power,  and  that  is  the 
trouble  with  a  great  many  of  the 
laws  we  now  have.  But  subtract  it, 
or  make  it  an  inducement  to  improve 
the  farms,  and  the  saw  and  hammer 
would  begin  to  move.  We  would  have 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Beater  on  the  Axle 


Takeany  manure  spreader  youhave 
ever  seen,  remove  all  the  clutches  and 
chains,  all  the  countershafts  and  stub 
axles,  do  away  with  all  adjustments 
and  mount  the  beater  on  the  rear  axle. 

Rebuild  the  spreader  so  that  the 
top  of  the  box  is  only  as  high  as  your 
hips.  Make  it  stronger.  Remove 
some  two  hundred  trouble-giving 
parts  and  throw  them  away.  You 
will  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what 
the  John  Deere  Spreader.the  Spreader 
with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle,  is  like. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  beater 
and  all  its  driv- 
ing parts  are 
mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  This 
construction  is 
patented.  You 
cannot  get  it 
on  any  other  spreader  made. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken 
from  the  rear  axle  through  a  planet- 
ary transmission  (like  that  on  auto- 
mobiles). It  is  positive,  runs  in  oil, 
and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

Few  Working  Parts 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  so  sim- 
ple that  there  are  no  adjustments.  It 
has  some  two  hundred 
less  parts  than  the 
simplest  spreader 
heretofore  made. 

There  are  no  clutch- 
es to  throw  it  into 
gear.     The  lever  at 
the  driver's  right  is 
moved  back  until  the     Out  of  Gear 
finger,  or  dog,  engages  a  large  stop  at 
the  rear  of  the  machine.    All  the 
chains  and  adjustments  have  been 
done  away  with. 

Only  "Hip-High" 

Because 
the  beater  is 
mounted  on 
the  rearaxle, 
it  is  only 
"hip -high" 
to  the  top  of 
the  box. 
Each  forkful 

Easy  to  Load  of  manure  i9 

put  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the  spreader. 

Roller  bearings,  few  working  parts, 
the  center  of  the  load  comparatively 
near  the  horses,  and  the  weight  dis- 
tributed over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Spreader  Book  Free — Tells  about  manure, 
when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store  it,  and  a 
description  of  the  John  Deere  Spr""l*r.  Ask  for 
this  book  as  Package  No.  Y.  16 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Moline,  Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

300-20'  1st  St.N.,  HINNEAPOUS.MINIl. 


OUR  TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


n  MODERN  METHODS  IN  TRAPPING.  This  I 
GUIDE  is  as  different  from  any  Guide  you  ever  I 
mw.  as  an  AUTOMOBILE  Is  different  from  the  old  I 
time  STAGE  COACH.  $100.00  would  not  buy  It 
of  you  If  you  could  not  get  another.  You  never  saw  I 
Its  equal.  You  get  the  GUIDE  FREE,  ordered  ou 
our  blanks.  Write  the  Old  Square  Deal  Fur  House,  I 
WEIL  BROS.&CO.. A-45  Ft.Wavne.  Ind.  I 
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such  a  revolution  in  business  as  could 
scarcely  be  realized.  There  would  be 
no  need  to  advertise  Nebraska  nor  tc 
expend  so  much  effort  in  trying  tc 
educate  the  farmer.  Our  country 
schools  would  be  better,  the  boy 
would  not  want  to  leave  the  farm 
and  that  stream  of  our  very  best  and 
most  enterprising  young  farmer? 
would  not  be  moving  toward  Canada 
or  other  pursuits.  Possibly  the 
farmers  are  not  sd  ignorant  as  i° 
generally  supposed,  and  if  they  had 
better  facilities  they  might  do  better 
work.  It  is  my  belief  that  few  farm- 
ers do  as  well  as  they  know,  and  a 
great  many  who  are  now  trying  to 
"educate"  them  would  not  do  as  well 
if  put  in  their  place. 

Why  should  we  fine  a  man  for 
building  a  house  in  the  pure  air  and 
sunlight  of  the  country?  He  is  a 
benefactor.  Why  discourage  the  man 
who  builds  a  barn  to  portect  his  do- 
mestic animals?  He  is  humane.  Whv 
hinder  the  man  who  builds  cribs  and 
granaries?  He  feeds  the  world.  Why 
not  encourage  the  man  who  would 
plant  trees,  small  fruit  and  vines  that 
make  a  home  for  the  birds  with  their 
cool  shade,  beautiful  flowers  and 
luscious  fruit,  that  are  not  only  a 
blessing  but  an  inspiration  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  privileged  to 
enjoy  them?  In  short,  why  should 
our  tax  system  be  like  a  terrible 
giaut  with  his  hand  at  the  throat  of 
progress? 

Clay  Co.  A.  P.  VAN  KIRK. 


SEEDING  SWEET  CLOVER 

A  subscriber  in  eastern  Holt 
county  writes:  "I  have  a  field  of 
sixty  acres,  of  which  twelve  or  fifteen 
acres  is  poor  land  with  a  consider- 
able admixture  of  gravel  in  the  soil. 
I  am  thinking  of  seeding  this  poor 
land  to  sweet  clover  in  the  spring. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  it?  Will 
stock  eat  the  hay,  and  if  so,  when 
sh.ould  it  be  cut?  How  much  seed 
should  be  sown  per  acre  and  at  what 
time?  Where  can  seed  be  secured 
that  would  be  best  for  this  locality? 
How  should  the  seed-bed  be  pre- 
pared? The  land  was  in  corn  in 
1912,  and  was  auite  free  from  weeds." 

We  know  of  no  crop  that  gives 
more  promise  for  sandy,  worn-our  or 
run-down  soils  than  sweet  clover. 
Those  who  have  tried  it  are  generally 
enthusiastic  about  its  value,  not  only 
as  a  soil  renovator,  but  as  a  feed  pro- 
ducer. Mr.  W.  L.  Dale  of  Rock 
county  reports  that  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  securing  stands  of  sweet 
clover  on  sandy  "blow-outs"  whore 
other  crops  do  not  grow  at  all. 
Surely,  therefore,  if  once  started  it 
will  grow  on  our  correspondent's 
gravelly  land.  We  would  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  it  for  trial.  On 
such  land,  however,  heavy  yields  of 
forage  cannot  be  expected. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question 
but  that  live  stock  will  eat  the  hay 
when  they  have  acquired  an  appetite 
for  it.  Indeed,  when  the  appetite  has 
been  acquired,  cattle  and  horses 
seem  to  relish  good  sweet  clover  hay 
quite  as  much  as  alfalfa.  Analyses 
and  feeding  trials  show  that  the  feed- 
ing value  of  sweet  clover  is  about 
equal  to  alfalfa  hay  of  the  same 
grade. 

Just  when  to  cut  sweet  clover  for 
hay  to  get  the  best  quality  of  feed 
is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  books 
say  to  cut  it  just  as  it  begins  to 
bloom,  because  after  that,  as  it  rip- 
ens, it  gets  woody  and  bitter.  But 
Mr.  Louis  Macey  of  Lincoln  county, 
who  makes  sweet  clover  hay  every 
year,  says  to  cut  it  when  the  seeds 
are  formed  and  in  the  dough  stage; 
that  it  is  |  easier  to  cure  then,  and 
makes  better  feed.  So  there  you  are. 
A  little  experiment  ought  to  enable 
each  farmer  to  determine  this  point, 
however. 

Sweet  clover  makes  a  moderate 
growth  the  first  year,  and  if  sown  in 
the  spring  may  usually  be  cut  for  hay 
that  season.  Care  must  be  exercised, 
however,  at  this  first  cutting  not  to 
go  below  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
plants,  for  they  have  no  crowns  like 
alfalfa,  but  must  come  up  again  from 
the  stubble. 

Sweet  clover  may  be  seeded  in  the 
spring  or  lute  summer.  On  thin  soil 
spring  seeding  is  preferable — say,  in 
latter  May  or  early  June.  This  is 
late  enough  to  avoid  spring  drouth, 
cold  and  frost,  and  early  enough  to 
insure  considerable  growth  before 
mid-summer  heat.  Land  that  will 
not  blow  should  be  disked  two  or 
three  times  in  the  spring  to  kill 
weeds  and  stole  moisture,  plowed 
rather  shallow   two  or  three  weeks 


before  seeding,  and  then  worked 
iown  to  a  good  seed-bed.  If  the  land 
Till  not  stand  plowing  without  dan- 
ger of  blowing  then  simply  disk  it. 
iweet  clover,  like  alfalfa,  requires  a 
^eed-bed  that  is  firm  up  to  within  an 
!nch  or  two  of  the  surface.  The  last 
disking  before  seeding  should,  there- 
fore, be  as  shallow  as  possible. 

Mr.  Dale,  to  whom  we  have  already 
-eferred,  uses  a  drill  for  seeding, 
"vith  a  chain  behind  to  level  down  the 
rlrill  furrows  so  they  will  not  wash 
cull  in  a  rain  storm  and  burv  the 
voung  plants  just  as  they  are  coming; 
'ip.  From  twelve  to  twenty  pounds 
of  hulled  seed  per  acre  are  sown,  de- 
nending  upon  the  methcd  of  seeding 
md  the  kind  of  seed-bed.  On  a  good 
seed-bed  with  a  drill  twelve  pounds 
ner  acre  is  enough;  where  broad- 
casted, or  on  a  loose  seed-bed,  more 
seed  is  required.  It  is  important  to 
use  hulled  seed,  because  seed  with 
the  hulls  on  germinates  slowly  and 
uncertainly. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  secure 
srood  seed  of  this  crop.  All  seedsmen 
^re  listing  sweet  clover  seed  now, 
but  it  seems  that  they  are  often  im- 
posed upon  by  seed  producers,  ani 
the  best  of  seedsmen  sometimes  send 
out  seed  that  is  not  good.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  buy  by  sample,  and  have 
the  sample  analyzed  at  the  govern- 
ment seed  laboratory  at  Washington. 
The  white  flowered  variety,  or  Mel- 
ilotus  alba,  is  the  kind  to  sow. 


BENEFITS  OF  CROP  ROTATION 

Crop  rotation  is  or  is  not  the  who'e 
of  the  question  of  soil  productivity,  de- 
pending upon  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try you  are  talking  about.  In  some 
nf  the  eastern  states,  where  the  sup- 
ply of  mineral  plant  food  in  the  soil 
was  never  great  and  where  a  century 
and  more  of  farming  has  reduced  it. 
below  a  profitable  farming  basis, 
there  is  a  problem  of  mineral  plant 


food  as  well  as  of  crop  rotation.  Here 
in  Nebraska  where  our  soils  are  new, 
and  for  the  most  part  well  stocked 
with  mineral  plant  food,  the  imme- 
diate problem  of  maintaining  pro- 
ductivity is  to  maintain  the  nitrogen 
and  organic  matter  of  the  soil.  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  mixed  farm- 
ing: with  crop  rotation.  The  following 
brief  summary  of  the  benefits  of  crop 
rotation,  written  by  Prof.  P.  C.  Don- 
eghue  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural college,  applies  very  well  to  Ne- 
braska, or,  indeed,  to  any  new  state 
where  the  matter  of  mineral  fertility 
is  not  yet  pressing: 

"While  all  of  the  causes  of  low 
yields  of  small  grains  cannot  be  re- 
moved, practically  all  that  are  of  im- 
mediate importance  can  be  controlled 
in  large  measure  by  a  weH  planned 
system  of  crop  rotation.  When  cro^s 
are  grown  in  rotation  and  proper  t'll- 
ase  methods  are  followed,  they  will 
suffer  less  from  dry  weather  than 
when  thev  are  grown  continuously. 
Cron  rotation  is  usually  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  methods  of  tillage 
used  in  this  respect,  although  both  are 
important. 

"Tn  most  rotations  more  roughage 
is  produced  than  can  be  disposed  of 
by  the  work  stock  on  the  farm. 
Hence,  more  animals  must  be  kept 
and  more  manure  produced  to  return 
to  the  land  to  keen  up  the  supply  of 
organic  matter.  The  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  may  also  be  maintained 
by  growing  grasses  and  legumes, 
(clover,  alfalfa,  peas),  in  the,  rota- 
tion. 

"Inasmuch  as  not  enough  manure 
can  be  produced  on  a  farm  to  keep  un 
the  organic  matter,  no  system  of 
cropping  is  complete  unless  it  con- 
tains one  of  these  crops.  The  legumes 
have  the  additional  value  of  being 
able  to  increase  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  grown." 


The  High  Power  J 
Engine  for  All  Farm  Work 


Take  it  wherever 
you  have  ute  for 
it — it  weigh*  lest 
than  200  pound: 


Original 
Binder 
Engine 


4  Full  Horse  Power 


I 

■  Fulls  more  than  rated  power.  4-cycle  auto- 
I  Matte  throttle  governor.  Fuel  consumed  is 
I  proportioned  to  work— no  waste.   Easy  to 

^MH  move  and  handle,  easy  speed  change,  fits  in 

H|^D  anyplace,  simple,  dependable.  Up-to-date 

I  farmers  are  buying  the  Farm  Cushman  be- 

I  cause  it's  an  all-purpose  engine  suited  to 

■  every  p»wer  Job,  from  turning  the  grlnd- 
I  stone  to  operating  the  binder.  Write  for 
I  catalog  showing  what  other  farmers  are  domtf. 
I  We  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p.  specially  enginei 
I  lor  heavier  work.  Get  descriptive  catalog. 
I  Don't  buy  till  you  see  it. 

ML 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

2036  N  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Guarantee  to  Do  the  Finest  Custom 
Coat  and  Kobe  Work  in  the  West 

One  thing,  I  hold  my  trade, 
and  I  could  not  do  so  if  I  did 
not  do  their  work  on  the  square. 
My  trade  is  increa  ing  by  rec- 
ommendations of  pleased  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  my  price 
1st — it  will  suit  you.  We  do 
not  split  the  hides  but  dress 
entirely  by  hand. 
HENRY  HOLM,  Prop.  LINCOLN  TANNERY 
913   Q   Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Adverti~ements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news.  Read  them  as  carefully  as  you 
do  every  other  part  of  the  paper. — S.  R. 
McKelvie,  publisher. 


Take  My  New  Engine 

'  -  Use  It  90  Days 
FREE! 


Take  one  of  the  wonderful  new  1913  Mo<H  Galloway  Gasoline  Engines 
use  it  right  on  your  own  farm  for  one  month,  two  months  or  three  months 

absolutely  free.  Write  at  once  for  my  1913  catalog — pick  out  the  size  and  style  engine  you 
want  me  to  snip  you  on  this  free  offer — I'lLshin  it  Immediately  Put  it  to  work  on  your  farm  the  day  you  get 
t.   Keep  it  working  every  day.    Watch  it  carefully    Compare  it  with  any  and  every  en»rine  on  the  market  that 

i  can  get  a  line  on  no  matter  what  the  "price.    If  anybody  else  le  trying  to  sell  you  an  engine,  tell  them  to  make  vou  the  same  offer 
Gallowav  does.   Tell  them  Galloway  is  willing'  to  put  hin  engine  riirht  eide  by  side  on  your  farm  with  any  other  engine  in  the  world 
t  you,  be  the  judge.  Tell  them  you  don  t  want  any  engine  salesman  trying"  to  influence  your  judgment- -you 're  buying  eu  vines  not  con - 
,   Don't  In  en  toam  n  who  isn't  willing1  to  let  vou  j  idse  his  engine  on  its  merits.   The  man  who  is  afraid  to  mc<>t  me  on  that  kind 
of  aproposi  tion  is  no  man/or  you  to  do  business  with.   Keep  my  engine  a  whole  monrh  or  even  two  months  or  three  months  if  von  want  to. 
if  vou  believe  that  there  19  a  better  engine  than  the  Gattoway  anywhere  in  the  world  at  anv  price,  tell  me  bo  and  I'll  t^ke  it  rock  md  /'//  pav  all  thr  freight 
both  ways,  so  that  you  won't  be  out  one  single  cent/or  anything.   If  you  do  decide  to  keep  the  Galloway,  just  tell  me  so  and  I'll  give  you  the  benefit  of  the 
n<i  most  liberal  engine  offer  ever  made. 

I'll  Save  You  $50  to  $300  Sure!  SHHH 

to  save  you  at  least  that  much  in  the  first  cost  alone.  1 11  sell  you  a  Galloway  direct  from  my  factory  where  it  is  made. 
You  pay  me  just  what  it  costs  to  make  it  plus  one  very  small  profit— that's  all!  There  are  no  jobbers,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
salesmen  or  middlemen.    You  make  their  profits  yourself  when  you  buy  a  Galloway. 

The' Only  Way  Is  the  Galloway 

That's  the  way  to  buy  an  engine,  and  it's  the  only  way  that's  absolutely  fair  to 

you,  and  that's  the  only  way  that  I'll  sell  an  engine. because  I  won't  keep  a  dol- 
lar of  any  man's  money  unless  he  would  rather  have  my  engine  than  the  cash. 
When  a  man  will  tell  me  that — then  and  not  until  then  do  1  consider  a  sale  as  made. 
Every  single  man  who  does  business  with  me  is  absolutely  protected  by  my 

$5,000  Challenge— $25,000  Guarantee 

I  back  every  promise,  every  statement  and  every  claim  with  $5,000  in  cash. 
I  protect  every  one  of  my  customers  by  a  $2^.000  guarantee  of  absolute  satis- 
faction. Understand.  I  don't  say  reasonable  satisfaction  but  ABSOLUTE  satisfaction 
—  AND  YOUR  WORD  is  always  good  with  me. 

Special  Service  Bureau  FREE 

My  force  of  high  salaried  Engine  Experts  are  at  your  command  absolutely  without 
charge.  They  will  tell  you  how  to  select  exactly  the  engine  which  is  best  suited  for  your  par- 
ticular purposes;  how  to  test  and  judge  an  engine;  how  to  use  one  to  best  advantage;  how 
to  fit  np  a  power  house — besides  answering  fully  and  completely  any  question  about  the  care 
and  operation  of  an  engine.  This  is  absolutely  free  to  you  whether  you  buy  a  Galloway  or  not. 


Here  are  a  few  expressions  from  farmers  now  using;  Gallo- 
way Engines.  Twenty  thousand  others  have  had  exactly 
the  same  experiences.  These  are  men  just  like  yourself. 
Before  they  bought  a  Galloway  they  were  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  you  are  now.  You  will  say  exactly  the 
same  as  they  do  after  you  get  your  Galloway. 

Alex.  McLachlan,  Argyle,  Mich.  I  received  my  Galloway 
Engine  last  week  and  it  is  all  right.  Everybody  says  it  is  a 
dandy  engine.  Some  of  my  neighbors  got  bit  on  other 
engines  by  paying  $400  for  a  9  h.  p.  and  $460  for  a  10  h.  p. 
I  like  your  engine  dandy. 

Fred  Ruthardt,  Mt.  Vernon,  S.  D.  I  must  say  the  engine 
is  all  right.  I  saved  about  one  hundred  dollars  in  buying 
from  you.  I  don't  want  to  be  without  the  engine,  not  at 
all.   I  use  it  for  shelling  corn  and  grinding  feed. 

Frank  Peck,  Dorchester,  Neb.   My  Galloway  Gasoline 
Engine  does  lots  of  work  for  me.    It  shells  corn,  saws  wood 
and  grinds  feed.   I  have  no  trouble  with  it.   It  is  simple 
and  easy  to  start.    My  twelve-year-old  boy  starts  it  easily. 
,|tr  Engines  Carried  in  Stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City .  Council 


Important!  Get  My  1913  Proposition 

J 

Mail 


This  year,  I've  got  something  better  to  offer  than  I  ever  had  before.  I've  got  a  plan  by 
which  you  ma/get  your  Calloway  Engine  either  wholly  or  part-  2||||B|BBI 
ly  free  and,  besides,  without  any  soliciting  or  canvassing,  », 
whatever,    I  can't  explain  it  now,  but  I  tell  vou  all  about  it  in  a  »> 
personal  letter  when  you  write  me.  £ 

Engine  Book  FREE  /  Thi< 

Now,  don't  wait  a  minute.   Get  my  Engine    ♦       ■  Ilia  VUMrvl 

Book  and  my  special  1913  offer  right  away.  ♦  to  Wm.  Callowav.  Pres., 
You  won'tbe  under  any  obligations  at  all —  •  Vim.  Galloway  Co.,  405  Gal- 
I  just  want  you  to  fill  out  the  coupon  or  »  Inwav  Sta  Waterloo  lowa. 
mail  me  a  postal  orletter,  that's  absolute-  »  ,  "f't  ,„„lt  vnur  Fn^ne  Book 
ly  all  I  ask.  If  ™  taven't  g»t  a  pen  or  ♦  „fe^0i&rffi&«&rtSt& 
pencil  handy,  go  and  get  one  and  write  f  ticularaof  youropeciai  ia<3  Disposition 
me  right  away.  •  aiifree. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.  /  Name   

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  /,._ 

40  •  Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  UL  / 

  ♦      R.F.D  State.  .— - 

Bluffs.  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg.  f  Bjg  ui  Pa(!e  Book  of  Furniture,  bussua  Ham** 

,■^■^■■^■^■■■^■^■^■1  PJBr  mpienienls.  el*-"..  K",a  to  you  FREE. 
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Wednesday,  February  5,  1913. 


This  Is  the  One  and  Only  Furnace  Man- 
ufactured Today  That  Is  Absolutely 
Guaranteed  To  Heat  Every  Room  To  70 
Degrees  Even  In  the  ,  ««mr 
Coldest  Weather 


I have  a  very  interesting  book  about  this 
furnace,  Mr.  Coal  Buyer,  and  I  would 
like  to  send  it  to  you  right  away,  and 
show  you  how  you  can  actually  save  one- 
third  on  your  fuel  bill  this  winter. 
I  would  like  to  show  you  just  exactly  what 
1  have  shown  thousands  of  other  dissatisfied 
laud  owners  and  home-owners.  I  would  like 
to  absolutely  prove  to  you  that  this  Winter  Chaser 
furnace  of  mine  is  the  most  economical  and  even  heater  manufactured  today. 
I  have  been  in  the  furnace  manufacturing  business  now  for  thirty  years  and 
have  something  here  to  offer  you  that  is  really  the  best  thing  your  money 
can  buy  in  the  heating  line.    There  are  many  reasons  why  my 

Campbell's  Guaranteed 
Winter  Chaser  Furnace 


is  the  biggest  saver  of  coal  bills  of  any  heater 
in  the  world.  The  large  firepot  which  permits 
slow  combustion,  is  one  of  the  biggest  points. 
The  patent  heat  retainer  is  another — the  fact 
that  our  furnace  is  gas  tight  and  constructed 
of  the  very  heavy  steel  plate  is  another  point 
— the  big  air  chamber  is  another. 

These  points  and  many  others  that  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  personally,  make  my  Winter 
Chaser  the  biggest  saver  of  dollars  and  cents 
on  the  coal  bills  that  has  ever  been  manu- 
factured, and  put  within  the  reach  of  every 
man's  pocketbook. 

But  economy  is  not  the  only  point.  My  Win- 
ter Chaser  is  so  constructed  of  3-16-inch  steel 


plate  that  it's  the  most  durable  and  lasting 
furnace  on  the  market — many  of  "them  litevecr. 
been  in  homes  for  more  than  25  years  and  are 
today  giving  just  as  perfect  heating  as  they 
did  when  they  were  first  installed! 
My  Winter  Chaser  cannot  possibly  freeze 
and  burst.  It  burns  anything — it's  the  quick- 
est heating  furnace  on  the  market  today— its 
proper  heating  arrangement  of  pipes  is  just 
another  item  that  cuts  down  on  Mr.  Coal 
Man's  profit — you  have  pure,  sweet,  clean, 
moist  air  in  every  room  in  the  house  twenty- 
four  hours  of  every  day — you  have  warm 
floors  with  every  register  in  the  right  place, 
and  all  in  all,  the  most  healthful  kind  of  heat 
that  can  be  produced. 


WtJonvQ  Circte 

psayj.  X   Pay/   it  alorv^ 

Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKennejr,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Conservation  of  Energy 

Are  your  work-tables,  stoves,  etc., 
the  right  height  to  insure  the  easiest 
posture  while  working?  If  not,  have 
them  made  so  and  note  the  ease  with 
which  you  can  accomplish  the  day's 
work.  If  they  are  too  low  have  them 
made  higher  by  putting  blocks,  strips 
or  boxes  under  them,  and  if  tables 
are  too  high  have  the  legs  sawed  off 
to  the  proper  length.  Most  stoves 
and  tables  are  built  about  right  for 
the  woman  of  medium  height,  so  the 
very  tall  or  very  short  woman  must 
have  them  adjusted  accordingly.  A 
low  stove  or  range  is  best  if  set  on  a 
heavy  box  made  just  the  right  size 
and  height.  Laundry  stoves  are 
always  easier  to  work  over  if  set  up 
in  this  way. 

Equity  in  Partnership 

The  wife  does  her  share  of  the  work 
and  sometimes  more  (if  the'  house- 
work and  all  that  goes  with  it  is  con- 
sidered her  "share"  to  begin  with), 
for  she  often  milks  cows,  feeds  calves 
and  pigs,  works  in  the  garden  and 
attends  to  the  chickens,  besides  the 
other  incidental  jobs  that  fall  to  her 
lot  when  the  men  are  in  the  field  and 
unexpected  things  happen. 

Does  she  get  her  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  partnership  when  divi- 
dends are  declared  from  time  to 
time?  Has  she  an  equal  voice  in  the 
disbursement  of  those  dividends  ex- 
cept as  they  go  to  provide  family 
necessities?  How  are  these  matters 
regulated  in  your  little  realm?  They 
are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  home. 
What's  the  answer? 

Judgment  in  Saving 

To  Home  Circle:  I  want  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  the  advice  given 
in  the  letter  written  by  "Willing  to 
Learn."  I  quite  agree  with  her  that 
considerable  may  be  saved  in  making 
over  old  garments.  Trousers  that 
are  worn  out  on  the  knees  can  be 
made  over  for  the  small  boy,  or  they 
can  be  gored  and  fashioned  into  nice 
warm  underskirts  for  the  little  girls. 
Take  up  a  deep  hem  and  then  finish 
the  edge  with  narrow  crocheted  lace. 
This  gives  the  skirt  a  pretty  finish 
and  keeps  the  edge  from  wearing  out, 
and  when  it  becomes  too  short  the 
hem  can  be  let  down,  for  these  skirts 
will  wear  for  several  winters. 

But  I  think  the  sister  is  very  foolish 
to  make  a  slave  of  herself  both  in 
making  and  using  comforts  of  old 
cloth  and  stockings.  I  have  seen  com- 
forts made  in  a  similar  way  and  they 
are  very  heavy  and  afford  but  little 
warmth  in  proportion  to  their  weight. 
Bed  clothing  should  be  light  and  soft 
or  it  becomes  a  burden  and  leaves 
one  with  "that  tired  feeling"  in  the 
morning,  and  as  calico  and  cotton  are 
so  cheap  and  a  family  is  not  usually 
obliged  to  make  more  than  two  or 
three  comforts  each  fall,  why  not  put 
in  the  time  out  in  the  open  sunshine 
caring  for  chickens  or  working  in  the 
orchard,  and  have  some  pretty  new 
comforts  bought  with  the  pennies 
earned  in  this  way?  EXPERIENCED 


Short  Course  in  Home  Economics 

To  Home  Circle:  There  are  four 
little  ones  in  our  family — one  boy, 
who  is  the  eldest,  and  three  girls; 
and  oh!  the  slimmest  of  purses,  so 
every  scrap  must  count.  This  is  the 
way  I  manage,  and  there  are  few  rags 
or  half-worn  clothes  at  our  house: 

When  the  boy  outgrows  his  second- 
best  waists,  which  are  always  made 
of  pretty  gingham,  I  turn  the  box 
pleat  to  the  back,  cut  a  square  or 
round  neck,  thus  removing  the  worn 
part,  and  cut  the  sleeves  off  at  the 
elbow  if  they  are  worn.  Then,  if 
there  is  not  a  scrap  left,  I  get  a  piece 
of  goods  that  will  harmonize  and 
make  a  skirt.  With  the  same  ma- 
terial I  face  the  sleeves  on  the  right 
side,  finish  the  neck  with  a  bias 
piece,  and  little  Miss  Four-Year-Old 
has  a  long-waisted  dress  that  is  neat 
and  attractive. 

The  every-day  waists  that  are  too 
worn  or  faded  for  that  purpose  serve 
as  waists  for  the  girls'  underskirts 
for  ordinary  summer  wear.  The  tails 
of  men's  shirts  make  good  serviceable 
drawers,  and  their  flannel  shirts  will 
make  good  warm  underskirts.  If  I 
want  them  to  be  fuller  than  the 
amount  of  material  permits,  I  take 
the  best  part  of  the  ruffles  on  my  own 
worn-out  sateen  petticoat  and  find  it 
makes  enough  to  ruffle  the  little  skirts. 


The  girls'  light  summer  dresses, 
when  faded  but  still  quite  good,  are 
dyed  a  pretty  red  or  blue.  I  prefer 
the  red  colors,  as  they  do  not  show 
dust  so  readily  as  blue.  Father's 
trousers,  if  not  too  heavy,  make  nice 
bloomers  lor  the  girls.  The  heavy 
ones  are  machine  stitched  into  covers 
for  an  old  comfort,  and  are  ideal  for 
a  wagon  robe.  Worn  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  can  be  used  for  bandages 
in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  among 
the  stock.  Nice  little  union  suits  or 
separate  drawers  and  shirts  can  be 
fashioned  out  of  the  underwear  of 
the  grown-ups. 

Scraps  of  new  cloth  are  basted  in 
crazy-work  fashion  onto  sheets  of 
paper  (the  leaves  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  a  convenient  size)  then 
stitched  on  the  machine  and  the  edges 
of  cloth  trimmed  true  to  the  paper. 
When  the  paper  is  torn  away  I  have 
a  pile  of  good  sized  quilt  blocks,  and 
after  I  have  accumulated  enough  of 
these  I  stitch  them  together.  Then 
some  stormy  day,  when  the  young- 
sters seem  to  be  "possessed,"  I  put 
it  into  a  frame  and  they  delight  in 
helping  mamma  tie  the  comfort. 

Old  stockings  are  used  in  braiding 
mats  for  the  door.  I  cut  the'  heels  off 
slanting  and  sew  the  toe  of  one  to 
the  top  of  another,  and  so  on  until 
there  is  a  long  string;  then  braid  and 
sew  into  a  round  or  oblong  mat.  The 
scraps  left  after  making  things  over 
are  sorted  and  a  few  of  the  best  parts 
are  saved  for  patches;  the  rest  are 
burned.  My  old  shirtwaists  are  cut 
a  little  low  in  the  neck,  with  three- 
quarter  length  sleeves,  and  with  a 
peplum  added  I  have  neat  little  dress- 
ing sacque. 

And  now  I  hear  someone  say,  "How 
in  the  world  does  she  do  that  with 
three  meals  a  day  to  be  prepared?" 
Well,  dear  sister,  the  body  must  be 
clothed  as  well  as  fed.  I  usually  try 
to  make  the  most  of  the  days  when 
the  man  of  the  house  must  be  away 
for  dinner,  then  the  children  love 
to  go  on  an  imaginary  trip  and  take 
their  lunch. 

It  isn't  much  trouble,  while  getting 
breakfast,  to  boil  some  eggs,  then 
before  the  table  is  cleared  make  some 
sandwiches  with  good  bread  and 
butter  and  jam,  and  if  the  weather  is 
warm  they  are  delighted  to  go  to 
their  playhouse  and  I  have  a  quiet 
day  with  no  meal  to  get  or  dishes  to 
wash  at  noon.  Then  I  always  plan 
to  have  a  nice  warm  supper  a  little 
earlier  than  usual.  In  the  evening 
after  such  a  day  I  make  it  a  point  to 
read,  for  it  is  too  hard  on  one  to 
plan  garments  out  of  practically 
nothing  and  then  sew  after  supper. 

I  think  that  usually  if  the  children 
can  be  kept  happy  and  contented  the 
work  will  move  along  well  enough. 
In  the  winter  this  is  somewhat  of  a 
task.  I  let  my  children  work  with 
me,  thus  accomplishing  the  double 
purpose  of  keeping  them  happy  and 
training  them  to  do  all  kinds  of 
housework  at  the  same  time.  A  game 
our  little  ones  are  especially  fond  of 
is  "Company,"  as  they  call  it.  If  I 
wish  to  sew  I  take  the  sitting  room 
and  they  the  kitchen,  and  they  will 
tidy  their  "house"  while  I  cut  out  a 
garment  and  do  some  machine  work. 
Then  I  gather  up  my  sewing  and  put 
on  a  light  wrap,  knock  on  their  door, 
and  am  invited  in  and  treated  as  a 
real  visitor. 

If  I  have  planned  a  baked  dinner 
they  get  the  potatoes  and  wash  them 
and  put  them  into  bake,  and  the  little 
girl  of  seven  can  make  a  very  nice 
rice  or  bread  pudding.  And  how  easy 
it  is,  about  half-past  eleven,  to  slip 
out  and  fry  the  meat  and  make  gravy. 
Then  with  pickles  and  the  cream  and 
butter  farmers  nearly  always  have, 
and  a  pot  of  good  coffee  if  we  want 
it,  we  have  a  very  wholesome  meal 
with  but  little  work. 

Do  I  ever  get  behind?  Of  course  I 
do!  Everyone  does  who  has  a  real 
home  and  not  just  a  well  kept  house 
— for  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  But  I  do  the  best  I 
can  and  make  my  husband  happy  (he 
thinks  there  is  no  one  so  capable  as 
I,  poor  deluded  man!),  keep  the 
children  neat  and  warmly  clad  and 
interested  in  something,  trust  in  God, 
and  let  what  I  can't  do  go  undone 
until  another  day.  I  make  play  out 
of  lots  of  the  little  things  about  the 
house  that  need  to  be  done,  and  the 
children  perform  their  tasks  will- 
ingly. I  am  obliged  to  manage  that 
way,  for  I  am  not  a  strong  woman, 
but  I  am  determined  to  keep  up  and 
live  for  thos?  I  love  and  whose  com- 
fort and  happiness  is  centered  in  me. 
And  I  hope  what  I  have  written  v  ill 
help  someone  a  little.  MAY. 


Just  Write  Me  Today  for  My  Free  Book- -Learn  How 
to  Save  One-  Third  of  Your  Coal  Bill! 

Please  don't  put  this  matter  off —don't  overlook  such  a  guaranteed  offer  as  this  one  of  mine. 

I  when  I  say  guaranteed  I  mean  every  word  of  it.   I  guarantee 
is  Winter  Chaser  of  mine  to  heat  every  room  in  your  house 
whether  it  be  a  twelve  room  mansion,  or  a  three  room  cot- 
age — to  70  degrees  in  even  the  most  severe  weather.  I  guar- 
antee it  to  produce  the  cleanest,  most  perfectly  moist  heat 
:or  you  at  the  least  possible  cost.    Just  drop  me  a  postal  or 
letter  today  asking  me  for  this  free  book  "Twice  a  Day," 
vand  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  It  will  be  a  most 
'  profitable  move  on  your  part.  Address  me  personally, 

A.  K.  Campbell,  Pres.,  Campbell  Heating  Company 
1215  Walnut  Street         Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Sold  in  Nebraska  by  tbe 
LINCOLN  STOVE  REPAIR  COMPANY 
■j|    201  So   9th  Street  Lincoln,  Neb. 


I 


Nothing  will  brighten  up  your  floors  more  attract- 
ively than  Sherwin-Williams  Inside  Floor  Paint 


It  is  easy  to  apply,  for  it  comes  ready-mixed 
in  liquid  form,  and  it  is  made  in  a  wide  range 
of  handsome,  serviceable  colors.  No 
finish  is  better  for  kitchen,  bedroom  or 
hall  floors,  where  a  painted  surface  is 
desired.  It  isapaintthat  drieshardover 
night,  and  possesses  remarkable  wear- 
ing qualities. 

Our  new  Portfolio  of 
Plans  for  Home  Decoration 


will  give  you  some  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  decoration  of  your  home,  both  inside  and 
out.  It  will  be  found  just  as  interesting 
by  the  housewife  who  wants  to  brighten 
up  a  chair  as  by  the  farmer  himself  with 
the  problem  of  house  painting  before 
him.  You  will  be  surprised  at  some 
of  the  effects  made  possible  by  the 
many  Sherwin-Williams  Finishes — and 
all  at  a  low  cost.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  the  portfolio  free  upon  request. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  6-Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. ,  722  Canal  Rd. ,  Cleveland,  0. 


Potato  Soup — Take  beef  broth  and 
heat  it  to  the  boiling  point.  Season 
well  and  add  to  it  one  quart  of 
mashed  potato  to  one  gallon  of  soup. 


This  is  a  good  way  to  use  left-over 
broth  and  potatoes.  Stir  well  and  see 
that  it  does  not  scorch.  -  Serve  hot 
with  crackers. 


Wednesday,  February  6,  1913. 


THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Durable 
School 
Shoes 


Mayer 
Honorbilt 
are  the  only  school 
shoes  made  with  double 
leather  toes.  The 
seams  are  sewed  with 
two  extra  rows  of 
ctitching.  The  upper 
leather  is  extra  strong,  and 
the  sole  leather  is  the 
toughest  obtainable.  They 
wear  like  iron — give 
double  the  wear  of  aver- 
age school  shoes. 


J0^> 

HONORBILT 

SCHOOL SHOES 


are  made  with  special  regard 
to  the  fit  and  comfort  of 
growing  children — fit  perfect- 
ly and  are  handsome  looking. 
Your  school  shoe  money  will 
last  longer  if  you  buy  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Shoes. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us. 

WARNING— Be  sure  and  look 
for  the  Mayer  name  and  trade 
mark  on  the  sole. 
We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all 
styles  for  men,  women  and  children;  Dry. 
sox,  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes,  and  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 
FREE— Send  name  of  dealer  who 
does  not  handle  Mayer  Honorbilt 
Shoes— we  will  send  you  free, 
'paid,  beautiful  15x20  picture 
artha  or  George  Washington. 

Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

Milwaukee, 


Z  HONORBILT 


NOW! 


for  £?±E£nomy 
Farm 


Wagon 


how  to  use  your  old  rim- 
ing gears  for  many  years ;  save  \ 
10,000  high  lifts ;  save  repair  bills. 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

Make  hauling  30%  to  60%  easier; 
don't  rut  roads  or  tieldB; can't  break  ' 
or  dry  apart.  Send  for  illustrated 
book  of  wheelaand  wagons. 
Electric  Wheel  Co., 
103  Elm  St.,  Quint},  III. 


Save 
High 
Lifts 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  »r.  not  ••.tuneu 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  dayt. 

DO  HOT  BUY  tr*8Elb£££& 

at  any  price  until  yoa  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illuitratinr.  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  end  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
pncea  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

MIE  P. PUT  »  »"  Itwillcoit  you  to 
U II b  Ubn  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  tent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TiRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lampe,  eundr.es  at  half  -isual  prices* 

Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  M-316,  Chicago 

[Beacon  EDEC 
Burner  r  II  kk 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
1100  Candle  Power  Ineandeeoent 

■  pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
loll.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity, 
I COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 

j  We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
Iwhom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
ITake  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
| secure u  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
  .   (today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..   1 16  Home  BIdg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Osage  Orange  Posts 

Cheaper,  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  cedar  posts.     Samples  free  on 
request.  Address 
H-  WAY  ELK  CREEK,  NEB. 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  MeKelvle,  Publisher. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  w.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Coasting'  Ou  Wheels 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  asked 
me  to  spend  the  day  with  her.  Her 
home  was  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  They 
had  an  old  buggy  without  shafts,  so 
we  tied  a  rope  on  the  front  to  guide 
it  with.  Then  we  got  into  the  buggy 
and  away  we  went  down  the  hill. 
We  reached  the  bottom  all  right  and 
made  up  our  minds  to  do  it  again.  It 
was  not  quite  so  funny  going  up  the 
bill,  but  we  got  there  at  last  and 
again  started  down.  There  were 
many  turns  before  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  rope  became 
twisted  in  the  wheel  so  we  could  not 
guide  the  buggy  and  could  not  do  a 
thing  but  let  it  go.  We  ran  into  a 
barbed  wire  fence  and  went  right 
through  it,  breaking  a  post  and  sev- 
eral wires.  Our  faces  were  scratched 
and  our  clothes  badly  torn,  and  we 
decided  not  to  go  coasting  again. — 
Edna  Christopherson,  age  11,  Hold- 
rege,  Neb. 


Saving  Kitty's  Life 

I  have  a  snow-white  kitty  and  I 
call  her  Mabel.  One  night  she  dis- 
appeared. We  called  her  again  and 
again,  but  she  did  not  come.  About 
noon  mamma  heard  a  kitty  crying. 
She  went  down  to  the  creek,  where 
the  cries  seemed  to  come  from,  and 
waded  across,  and  there  my  kitty 
was  in  a  great  big  trap.  Mamma 
could  hardly  get  her  out,  but  she  did, 
and  we  have  her  yet. — Anna  Belle 
Stewart,  age  7,  Friend,  Neb. 


Working  Up  An  Appetite 

Today  I  went  to  see  a  friend  whose 
name  is  Otis,  and  I  rode  the  horse. 
First  we  played  on  the  straw  stack 
and  threw  the  dog  off,  and  he  would 
not  come  up  again.  Then  we  had  a 
game  of  hide-and-go-seek,  and  did 
some  things  with  the  pulley  they  use 
in  the  barn.  Next  we  knew  it  was 
dinner  time;  we  had  an  awfully  good 
dinner.  After  that  Otis  and  his  two 
brothers  and  I  played  with  their 
Christmas  toys.  We  both  live  on  a 
farm,  but  I  am  staying  with  my  aunt 
this  winter. — Howard  E.  Putnam,  age 
12,  Calhan,  Colo. 


Tenting  in  the  Snow 

I  got  a  tent  for  Christmas.  It  has 
blue  and  white  stripes  and  is  quite 
large.  Wo  put  it  up  in  the  yard,  then 
we  brought  some  bricks  and  made  a 
square  fireplace  in .  front  of  the  tent. 
We  built  a  fire  with  maple  sticks  and 
leaves  and  hung  a  bucket  of  water 
from  a  forked  stick  and  boiled  some 
pigeon  eggs.  They  were  good,  but 
we  did  not  get  them  quite  hard 
enough.  Another  day  we  had  apples 
and  crackers.  My  brother  and  sister 
play  with  me,  but  it.  is  too  windy  to 
have  a  fire  outdoors  today. — Jesse 
Avery,  age  10,  Humboldt,  Neb. 


A  Contented  Captive 

Last  summer  when  we  were 
finishing  the  oats  harvest  I  saw  a 
little  rabbit  running  up  a  hill.  I  ran 
after  him  but  could  not  catch  him, 
but  my  dog  did.  He  was  not  much 
hurt,  so  I  took  him  home  and  made 
a  cage  and  put  him  on  the  grass.  He 
was  only  a  little"  fellow  then,  but 
grew  very  rapidly.  I  have  had  him 
about  six  months  and  now  he  is  very 
large,  so  that  I  had  to  make  a  larger 
cage.  I  feed  him  milk,  alfalfa  and 
cabbage  leaves,  and  he  is  so  tame  he 
will  eat  out  of  my  hand.  He  has  been 
out  twice,  but  it  was  easy  to  catch  him 
again. — Roy  L.  McBain,  age  11,  Oak, 
Neb.  —  

A  Part  of  the  Game 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  when  my 
mother  and  father  went  to  town,  we 
boys  went  coasting.  My  youngest 
brother,  Harry,  and  I  had  a  large 
sled,  and  my  oldest  brother,  Walter, 
took  a  smaller  sled.  Everything  went 
fine  on  the  hill  where  we  coasted  at 
first*  then  we  went  to  another  hill 
where  there  was  a  large  bank  of  snow 
at  the  foot,  and  that  was  splendid 
fun.  Once  when  Walter  was  ahead 
of  us  we  started  out  at  great  speed. 
Harry  was  sitting  on  the  front  of  our 
big  sled,  and  I  was  on  the  back. 
Pretty  soon  we  ran  into  Walter's 
sled.  He  went  on  all  right,  but  we 
turned  a  somersault  and  tumbled  into 
the  -snow.  --The— sled  fell  on  Harry 
and  scratched  his  lips  and  nose,  and 


it  hit  me  in  the  eye.  We  took  our 
sleds  and  went  home  then  and  didn't 
coast  any  more  that  day.— Willie  R 
Foth,  age  11,  Ord,  Neb. 


Makes  Himself  Useful 

I  have  a  good  dog.  I  got  him  from 
a  friend  of  mine  when  he  was  two 
weeks  old,  and  I  taught  him  to  drive 
the  cattle  home.  His  name  is  Rover 
and  he  is  fat  and  very  pretty  with 
fine  black  and  white  fur.  Now  he 
is  three  months  old,  and  he  goes 
down  after  the  cattle  himself.'  One 
night  he  came  home  with  a  rabbit. 
On  Saturdays  I  take  him  to  my 
brother's  place  and  his  dog  and  mine 
play  and  fight  and  have  a  good  time 
together.  Rover  barks  very  loud  at 
nights  I  have  other  pets  too — two 
big  black  cats  and  three  kittens.  One 
of  the  cats  can  go  up  on  a  twelve- 
foot  ladder  and  jump  down. — Oscar 
Hankinson,  age  8,  Funk,  Neb. 


Thrifty  Young  Kinkaider 

We  came  to  Nebraska  when  I  was 
but  six  years  old.  I  had  saved  all 
the  money  that  had  been  given  me, 
amounting  to  $5.59,  and  with  this  I 
bought  a  calf.  When  she  was  two 
years  old  she  found  a  nice  steer  calf 
for  me  and  I  traded  it  to  papa  for  a 
heifer  calf,  but  mine  died  with  the 
pink-eye  and  papa's  died  in  the  corn- 
field. My  heifer  was  not  fresh  again 
until  she  was  four  years  old,  then  she 
brought  me  another  steer  calf  which 
I  sold  -for  $25,  and  last  spring  there 
came  a  heifer  calf,  which  I  will  keep. 
I  wouldn't  sell  my  cow  for  less  than 
$50  and  my  calf  is  worth  $20  now. 
I  have  saved  all  the  money  that  has 
been  given  me  since  I  bought  my 
calf,  and  it  amounts  to  $5,  so  now  I 
have  $30  with  which  to  buy  more 
cattle.  I  am  a  little  twelve-year-old 
sandhiller,  and  am  proud  of  it. — 
Oscar  Finch,  Maxwell,  Neb. 


Rash  Little  Dog 

When  I  was  about  five  years  old  I 
had  a  little  dog  named  Gyp,  and  she 
was  very  kind.  When  we  were  travel- 
ing in  our  covered  wagons  my  two 
brothers  and  1  slept  together  and  we 
used  to  put  Gyp  in  bed  with  us.  She 
would  cuddle  down  at  our  feet  and 
seem  so  happy.  When  she  got  out 
of  the  wagon  she  could  not  get  back 
alone,  but  would  whine  until  one  of 
us  put  her  in.  When  we  rented  a 
place  we  had  to  keep  her  tied  up 
because  she  would  eat  eggs.  One 
night  just  as  I  untied  her  our  neigh- 
bor passed  by  in  his  auto  and  she 
ran  out  and  chased  him.  He  tried 
to  dodge  her,  but  she  got  in  front  of 
one  of  the  wheels  and  the  auto  ran 
over  her.  I  ran  out  and  picked  her 
up,  and  when  I  saw  she  was  dead  I 
went  in  the  house  crying.  Papa 
dug  a  little  grave  and  buried  her 
under  a  cherry  tree. — Albert  Dodd, 
age  10,  Farnam,  Neb. 


For  Love  and  Money 

One  of  my  mother's  geese  laid  six 
eggs  in  June.  She  said  it  was  too 
late  to  set  them,  so  she  would  boil 
them  for  the  young  chicks.  But  I 
asked  her  to  give  them  to  me  and 
told  her  I  would  set  them  myself  and 
take  care  of  the  goslings.  Mother  said 
I  might,  so  I  set  the  eggs  under  an 
old  hen.  It  made  me  very  happy  to 
think  that  1  would  have  some  goslings 
I  could  call  my  own,  and  in  four 
weeks  they  hatched.  One  morning 
when  I  wakened  early  and  went  out- 
doors, to  my  surprise  I  found  three 
little  fluffy  yellow  balls  under  the  old 
hen,  just  as  pretty  as  they  could  be. 
Before  evening  another  one  hatched, 
but  it  was  very  weak  and  died. 

But  there  were  still  enough  left  to 
take  care  of.  I  put  them  in  a  box  and 
fed  them  with  bread  and  cracked 
corn.  They  grew  like  everything  and 
in  a  month  were  quite  large,  so  I  de- 
cided they  were  old  enough  to  swim 
in  ,the  pond.  I  always  sat  near  by 
to  watch  them  swim  and  dive.  They 
were  very  tame,  and  whenever  I 
called  to  them  they  wo'ild  follow  me 
home  from  the  pond.  I  was  very 
fond  of  them. 

By  this  time  the  feathers  had  be- 
gun to  grow,  and  in  another  month 
they  were  all  feathered.  They  looked 
almost  like  the  large  geese,  and  in 
August  one  could  scarcely  tell  them 
apart.  Mother  said  they  were  very 
handsome  and  she  would  be  proud  to 
call  them  her  own.  One  of  them  was 
a  gander  and  the  other  two  were 
geese.  The  next  spring  they  laid 
about  thirty-five  eggs,  but  only 
eighteen  of  them  hatched.  I  sold  the 
eighteen  geese  when  they  grew  up 
and  got  $21.50  for  them.— Josie  F. 
Kassik,  age  13,  Milligan,  Neb. 


Kodak  time  is 

All  the  time. 


A  KODAK 

serves  every  need  of 

photography  without 

any  of  the  bother. 

For  amateur  or  expert, 
for  indoor  scenes  or  out; 
for  daylight  or  flashlight 
photography;  for  a  picture 
record  of  home  faces  and 
familiar  places;  for  the  story 
of  the  travel — as  art  or  pas- 
time, the  Kodak  way  is  the 
way  to  best  results. 

Kodak  films  are  not  only  more 
convenient  than  cumbersome  glass 
plates — they  yield  better  results — 
and  there's  no  dark-room  in  the 
Kodak  way  of  picture  making. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  us  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  Free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

412  State  Street,       ROCHESTER,  N.  Y; 


Cleaner  Clothes 


Use  Borax  in  washing. 
Clothes  will  be  cleaner  and 
whiter.  Colored  clothes  will 
not  fade  and  flannels  will  not 
shrink.  Besides,  it  saves  lots 
of  work  and  time. 

Get  the  genuine  20  Mule 
Team  Borax — it  is  pure. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS. 


W 
■■■■ 


m 


20  MULE  TEAM 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Veterinary  Course  at  Home 

$  ^ 500  an(j  UpWar(jg 

can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp- 
lest English.  Diploma 
granted.  Graduates  as- 
Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin  writes:  sisted  in  getting  loca- 
'I  took  the  course  for  my  tions  or  positions.  Cost 
awn  benefit  on  the  farm,  within  reach  of  all. 
but  the  euccess  I  had  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
started  me  in  practice  and      write  for  particulars 

qow  i  am  going  night  and  The  London  Veterinary 

Jay.  Your  course  has  been   1  I.  o~Tt 

worth  thousands  to  me.  Correspondence  school 

ma  will  be  to  any  man."  London,  Ontario,  Canada 


WE  TEACH  YOU  f 

' ' "BP 


Leare  to  operate  and  repair 
automobiles.  Training  on 
vulcanlzers,  drill  presses, 
lathes.  Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing. Free  catalog-. 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
t84t  O  St.         Lincoln,  Neb. 


BIRO 

Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animals  Lesrnat  home  to  mount 
MIlllTiaia  birds,    animals,  game 
beads,  fleb:  tan  skins:  make  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.   Daeorate  your  heme 
with  your  own  trophies.    Make  big 
money  mounting  tor  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  WiguruitMSUC- 
atx.   CtiirgMlow.   Write  today  for  FREE  11- 
'01  lustrated  book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
'-^showing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
male.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
6S  Monarch  BIdg..  Omaha,  Nebr 


PATENTS  That  Protect  and  Pay 
•  HI  EH  I  «  send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BOOHS,  ADVICE  UNO   SEARCHES  FREE 

Walton  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington,  D  C 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  ad- 
vertisers. I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— 
S.    R.    McKelvie.  Publisher. 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  in  this  department  costs  3  cents  per 
word.  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  in  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  in 
advance.  Copy  mnst  reach  ns  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


 _R^AJLJESTATE^ 

MRS.  PARMER!  HAVE  YOUR  HUS- 
band  write  for  our  free  literature  on  choice 
northern  Minnesota  lands,  near  Duluth. 
Land  Com'r.,  D.  &  I.  R.,  R.  R..  313  Wolvln 
Bldg..    Duluth,  Minn. 


FOK  EXCHANGE  —  NINE  THOUSAND 
dollar  equity  in  stock  of  lumber,  hardware, 
furniture  and  buildings  for  good  Nebraska 
or  South  Dakota  land  in  town  of  1,300. 
Louis  Nispel,  Swanton,  Neb.  (6 
A  FINE  SALINE  COUNTY  SO  ABOUT 
midway  between  DeWitt,  Plymouth  and 
Swanton  for  sale;  easy  terms.  Six  acres 
prairie;  some  alfalfa,  balance  plow  land; 
no  buildings;  school  across  road.  $80  per 
acre.  J.  H.  Tubbs,  Beatrice.  (o 
FARMS  WANTED  WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions'.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association,  48 
Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
100  CENTRAL  MINNESOTA  FARMS  — 
Write  C.  D.  Baker,  Box  18,  Fergus  Falls, 
Minnesota,  for  list  and  prices.  Good  soil, 
pure  water,  prairie  and  timber.  Noted  for 
good  schools  and  churches.  One  price  to 
everyone;  easy  terms.  "Always  a  gooa 
title."   

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE  COUN- 
try  which  has  been  overlooked.  30,000,000 
acres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
i-ountry;  no  crop  failures;  free  information. 
We  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
I'ommisslon,  Northern  Minnesota  Develop- 
ment Association.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Dept.  E,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  (17 
FOR  SALE  ON  EASY  TERMS,  OR  EX- 
change  for  good  farm  land  In  Nebraska 
(near  Lincoln  preferred) — 10  room  house, 
modern  in  every  respect,  first  class  condi- 
tion throughout,  $2,000  barn  and  chicken 
house,  located  in  the  very  best  part  of 
Lincoln.  Good  Investment  proposition. 
Rents  for  $50  per  month.  Price  $10,000. 
Prefer  to  sell.  No  cheap  proposition  con- 
sidered oft  exchange.  Address  S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie,  owner,  care  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  tf 


POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels.  Will  Rockwell,  Hubbard,  Neb.  (7 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELSr$l 
each.  Mrs.  L.  Schellhorn,  Chester,  Neb. 
BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS,  $1 
each.    Mrs.  J.  E.Nelson,  Bx  128.  Sidney,  Neb. (7 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  Geo.  B.  Franklin,  Axteil,  Neb.  (6 
PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  COCKERELS- $1 
iach.  Charles  Meinhold,  Carleton,  Neb.  (7 
SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels.     Mrs.  R.  T.   Sullivan,  Spalding,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
at  $1  each.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Walllne,  Funk, 
Neb.  (6 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  HENS, 
for  sale,   $4  each.     Mrs.  C.  W.  Orr,  Craig, 

Neb.  (6 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS,  $2 
>ach,  three  for  $5.  J.  J.  Barnes,  Columbus. 
Neb.  (9 
£  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN'S — HAV  E  1 0  0 
pullets  for  sale.  $1  each.     D.  C.  Williamson 

Ord,  Neb.  

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERE  LS^  $  1 
each.  Mrs.  W.  Whitehead,  R.  5,  Wood 
River.   Neb.  (6 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS  $L50 
each.  Single  ?2.  W.  F.  Mohatt,  McCool 
.1  unction.  Neb.  (9 


GIANT  STRAIN  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
turkeys.  Toms  for  sale.  F.  V.  Sprowls, 
Liberty,  Neb.  (6 
R  O  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — COCK- 
erels,  $1  to  $2.50  each.  F.  M.  Shaver, 
Bruning,  Neb.  (6 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  Cheap  if  taken  soon.  U.  G.  Barnes, 
Norman,  Neb.  (7 
SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
linely  bred — $1,  $2  or  $3  each.  D.  A.  Berck, 
Dannebrog,  Neb.  (6 
I i OSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels  for  sale;  scored  stock.  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Axteil,    Fairbury.    Neb.  (8 


CHOICE  PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
loms,  $5  and  $6;  hens.  $3.50.  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Preston.  North  Loup.  Neb.  (6 
FOR  SALE — S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
rhickens.  Thoroughbred  stock.  D.  W. 
Pietenpol,  Princeton,  Neb.  (8 
SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Toulouse  geese,  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter 
A.   Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  KELLERSTRASS 
strain.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Address 
Martin  Stephens,  Lebanon,  Neb.  (8 
PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  $1.00.  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 
$1.     John  D.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb.  (8 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  FELCH 
and  Thompson  strains.  Also  hens  and  pul- 
lets. Chas.  Ronin,  Fremont,  Neb.  -  (7 
COCKERELS  AND"  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 
First  prize  cockerel  at  the  state  show. 
Charles  A.  Welch,  Columbus,  Neb. 
BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  AND  SILVER 
Laced  Wyandotte  cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs. 

< '.  C.  Willmore,  R.  4,  Hebron,  Neb.  (6 

BARRED  ROCKS — 50  HIGH  CLASS  COCK- 
erels,  both  pullet  and  cockerel  mating. 
Krank  G.  Selden,  Rising  City.  Neb.  (7 
FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS. 
Deep,  even  barring:  heavy  bone;  $1.50  to 
$2.30.  Mrs.  Fred  Leu.  Marengo.  Neb.  (11 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES]  ONE  ~ DOL- 
lar  each.  White  Holland  gobbler,  five  dol- 
lars,     A.    E.    Charlton.    Arcadia,    Neb.  (7 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every  Ne- 
braska Farmer  advertiser.— S.  R.  McKelvie. 


POULTRY 


FOR  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
write  Jacob   Hetrlck,   Wahoo,   Neb.  (8 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  REASON- 
able.     Mrs.  A.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb.  (8 

CHOICE  BARFED  ROCK  COCK  ERELS. 
Well  barred,  heavy  bone,  prices  low.  E.  C, 
Jewell,   DeWitt,  Neb.  (7 


100  FINE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
hens  and  pullets;  good  layers  and  best 
breeding.     Orvllle  O.   Jones.   York,  Neb. 


POULTRY  BUTTER  AND  EGGS  WANT- 
ed.  Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 

PURE  BRED  ROSE"  COMB  SILVER 
Laced  Wyandotte  cockerels,  $1.50.  Address 
Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Schulz,  R.  1,  Creston,  Neb.  (6 

KELLERSTRASS- CRYSTAL- WHITE  ORP- 
ington  cockerels;  fine  birds;  reasonable 
price.     W.  S.  Kennedy.  St.  Edward,  Neb.  (6 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS~ L~A  RGB 
boned,  good  quality.  Several  exhibition 
cockerels  for  sale.    A.  L.  Selden,  Rising  City, 

Neb.   (7 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKS  AND  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  Big  bone,  good  quality,  from 
prize  winning  stock.  A.  L.  Lamp,  Inland, 
Neb. 

EGGS  PREPAID  FROM  LARGE,  VIGOR- 
oui  Single  Comb  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons. Free  list.  Wm.  Dristy,  Wood  River, 
Neb.  (7 


husi,  uuMb  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels.  Pure,  good  stock,  laying  strain,  $1 
each,  six  for  $5.  E.  F.  Paddock,  North 
Loup,  Neb.  (6 
FIFTY  -  FIVE  BREEDS  PURE  BRED 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkey.  Collie  dogs. 
Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm. 
Mankato,  Minn. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE. 
Large  bone;  from  prize  winning  stock. 
U.  R.  Fishel  strain.  Mrs.  Joe  Topham. 
Red  Cloud.   Neb.  (8 


FIFTY  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets,  scoring  90  to  93%,  at  $1 
and  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  G. 
Rrie-gs.    Fairfield.  Neb. 


CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.60.  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
$1,  $10  dozen.  Cockerels  $1.50.  C.  W. 
Humes,  Waterloo,  Neb.  (7 


FORHpf-THREE  VARIETIES  POULTRY, 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese.  Incubators.  Feed 
and  supplies.  Catalog,  4  cents.  Missouri 
Squab  Co.,  KIrkwood,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winner  and  farm  range  matings.  No  better 
layers.  Try  our  strain  and  be  convinced. 
Geo.  H.  Barkmeier,  Exeter,  Neb.  (7 
FOR  SALE— S.  C.  WHITE-  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  High  class  birds  at  $1  each. 
Also  eggs  in  season  at  $5  per  100,  $1.50  per 
15.  Geo.  S.  Phillips,  Tecumseh,  Neb.  (6 
FOR  SALE— WHITE  HOLLAND- TURKEYS 
of  prize  winning  strain  and  large  size. 
Also  W.  P.  Rocks  and  Silver  Sebright 
bantams.  Vilas  Morford,  Beaver  Crossing, 
Neb.  (6 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS; 
best  laying  strain;  good  color.  Four  good 
cockerels  for  $5;  others  from  $2  up.  A  few 
Pekin   ducks.     Mrs.   Lena  Rhea,  Arlington, 

Neb.   

FIFTY  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels.  Good  size,  vigorous  farm  raised,  at 
$2  each  or  three  for  $5.  Also  Toulouse 
ganders  at  $2.50  each.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Mieth, 
Cairo,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  EXTRA 
good,  big  cockerels;  even,  narrow,  deep 
barred.  Vigorous  farm  raised.  Also  fine 
pullets  and  hens  .  Orvllle  O.  Jones,  R.  D.  1, 
York,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  AND  SILVER  WYAN- 
dottes.  Large,  well  marked  cockerels  from 
good  laying  strain.  Write  for  description 
and  price.  Twenty  years  a  breeder.  W.  F. 
Saville.    Salem.   Neb.  f6 


EGGS— SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons.  Special  February  sale — mating  headed 
by  first  cock  at  four  large  shows— $1.25 
setting;  range,  $3.50,  100;  $2,  50.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Strohecker,   Bruning,   Neb.  (7 


FALL  HATCHED  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
and  White  Orpington  pullets.  Few  cock- 
erels 75c  each.  Nine  Toulouse  geese  yet, 
$2  each.  Indian  Runner  drakes.  $1  up. 
Rose    Lawn    Farms,    Fairfield.  Neb. 


18  VARIETIES  POULTRY — EGGS  FOR 
sale  from  blue  ribbon  winners.  Safe  deliv- 
ery guaranteed.  Price  list  free.  Get  your 
order  in  early.  $1.50  per  15,  $6  per  100. 
Address  Walter  Hogue,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
Also  20  other  varieties.  A  fine  line  of  birds 
at  $2  each  while  they  last.  Send  In  your 
order  at  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
vnur  money  back.  Address,  Walter  Hogue, 
Fairfield.  Neb. 

HALT!  EXTRA  CHOICE  S.  C.  W~ ~LEG  - 
born  cockerels,  $1  to  $3.  according  to  score. 
Good  laying  strain.  Red  eyes,  medium  low 
tail,  white  as  snow.  Reduction  on  lots 
more  than  two.  Also  S.  C.  B.  Orpington 
cockerels  and  hens,  fine  heavy  birds,  $1 
each.     H.  Holm,  R.  4,  Clarks,  Neb.  (6 


SEEDS 


SEED  CORN  AND  OATS.     GLEN  WILSON, 

Blair,   Neb.  (7 

CHOICE  RECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED 
at  $8.50  per  bushel.  Smith  Paine,  Arapa- 
hoe, Neb.  (8 


IOWA   GOLD   MINE   AND   OTHER  VARI- 

eties;   guaranteed  germination;   teat  96  per 

cent.  For  particulars  write  Paul  Quass, 
Ashland.  Neb. 


MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER  SEED  AND 
timothy  seed.  Guaranteed  to  comply  with 
Iowa  seed  law.  Write  for  sample  and  price' 
Hawkeye   Seed  Co..    Lockrldge,   Iowa.  (« 


  HONEY^  

CALIFORNIA  HONEY.  FINEST  QUALITY 
and  flavor,  freight  prepaid  anywhere  on 
trial  before  paying.  Three  grades  10  %c, 
ll%c,  12%c  pound.  Sample  10c,  leaflet 
free.  Agents  wanted,  good  profits,  steady 
orders.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  169, 
Nordhoflf,  Calif. 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news.  Read  them  as  carefully  as  you 
do  every  other  part  of  the  paper. — S.  R. 
McKelvie.  publisher. 


Antelope  Co.  (Jan.  30) — A  Happy  New 
Year  to  all  readers  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer!  This  has  been  a  very  fine  month 
and  an  open  winter  so  far.  with  no  snow 
to  amount  to  anything.  Stock  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  annual  grist  of  farm 
sales  is  now  on  in  full  blast.  Everything 
sells  exceptionally  high,  especially  good 
milch  cows.  Not  much  corn  is  going  to 
market,  and  butter  and  eggs  have  taken 
quite  a  drop  in  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
roads  are  in  good  shape.  Farmers  are 
now  being  besieged  with  seed  and  incubator 
catalogs  and  the  like.  Prices:  Eggs,  17c 
butter,  20c,  as  against  25c  for  eggs  and  30c 
for  butter  a  month  ago. — Claude  Crisp. 

North  Brown  Co.  (Jan.  31) — During  the 
first  few  days  of  January  the  thermometer 
registered  as  low  as  22  below,  but  the  rest 
of  the  month  has  been  beautiful,  with  al- 
most no  snow  up  to  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  thermometer  went  as  low 
as  14  below.  A  light  snow  lias  fallen  today. 
Markets:  Corn,  36c;  wheat.  66c;  oats,  3Sc; 
butter,  25c;  butterfat,  28c;  eggs,  20c; 
chickens.  8c;  hogs,  $6.75. — William  Halstead. 

Central  Buffalo  Co.  (Jan.  3D— The  first 
two  weeks  of  this  month  were  cold,  but 
the  balance  was  nice  and  warm.  We  have 
not  had  any  snow  yet  and  that  fact  is 
giving  the  farmers'  some  uneasiness  on  ac 
count  of  the  wheat.  The  ground  is  very 
dry  and  the  high  winds  make  dust  clouds 
on  the  fields.  All  stock  is  doing  well.  The 
cornstalk  disease  failed  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance here  this  winter.  Public  sales 
are  numerous  and  stock  sells  high,  espe 
cially  cattle.  About  50,000  bushels  of  corn 
will  have  to  be  shipped  into  this  part  of 
Buffalo  county;  it  sells  at  50  cents.  Not 
many  hogs  are  left  in  the  county  on  ac 
count  of  that  shortage  of  corn.  A  great 
deal  of  wheat  is  going  to  market  and  sells 
for  73  cents.  An  immense  crop  of  Ice  is 
being  harvested.— JameB  E.  Hendrickson. 

Dawson  Co.  (Jan.  30) — The  first  fifteen 
days  of  the  month  were  cold,  but  the  rest 
of  it  has  been  quite  pleasant.  Farmers  are 
putting  up  ice  for  summer  use.  Stock  is 
getting  through  the  winter  pretty  well,  but 
winter  wheat  is  in  need  of  moisture.  Not 
very  many  farmers  are  feeding  cattle  this 


DOGS 


COLLIES  WITH  SAND  AND  SENSE.  IN- 
quire  of  F.   M.  Larkin,   Fairfield,  Neb. 


JJVE_^TOCK^ 

FOR  SALE — CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  COWS. 
Fresh  a-.id  coming  fresh.  Tuberculin  tested. 
G.  H.  Burdick,  50th  &  Vine.  R.  7.  Lincoln, 
Neb.  .  (6 


FOR  SALE  —  TWO  DOUBLE  STANDARD 
Polled  Durham  bulls,  one  yearling  and  one 
ten  months  old.  A.  W.  Smith  &  Son, 
Seward,   Neb.  .  (7 

FOR  SAL  E — NICELY  MARKED  AND 
well  bred  young  Holstein  Friesian  bulls  of 
serviceable  age.  D.  E.  C.  Brown,  Route  3, 
Fullerton,   Neb.  (10 


FOR  SALE— POLAND  CHINA  MALE  HOGS, 
bred  gilts  and  sows;  also  Polled  Durham 
bulls.  Four  miles  east  of  State  Farm. 
Ketterer  &  Luckey,  Bethany,  Neb.  (6 


PET  STOCK 


OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  OF  40  SHETLAND 
ponies  for  sale  at  closing  out  prices.  Splvey, 
Robb  &  Co..  University  Place.  Neb. 


 LUMBER^ 

LUMBER— ENORMOUS  SAVING  IN  BUY- 
ing  direct  from  mill.  Send  list  of  material 
for  estimate.  Write  today  for  catalog  No. 
10.     Keystone  Lumber  Co.,   Tacoma,  Wash. 


JUELP  WANTED 

AGENTS— ONE  CENT  INVESTED  IN  A 
postal  card  will  bring  you  a  $35  to  $60  a 
week  proposition.  Bowman  Company,  Div. 
F    228,   Waterloo.  Iowa. 


WANTED  —  GOOD  YOUNG  MAN  FOR 
general  farm  work  by  month.  German  pre- 
ferred. Must  be  sober  and  under  30  years 
of  age.  Reference  required.  Cedar  Lawn 
Poultry  &  Stock  Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb. 
WXNTED^T^NCE— ^"WILLING,  SOBER, 
'ndustrious  man  to  work  on  up-to-date  stock 
farm.  State  wages,  arid  give  reference  in 
first  letter.  Loafers  need  not  apply;  a  good 
steady  job  for  the  right  man.  Address 
Pleasant  View  Stock  Farm,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 


'  S^EJMEJ^JWANTJED 

SALESMEN  —  TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers.  Earn 
$4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big  chance  to 
get  into  business  for  yourself.  Save  the 
buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every  custo- 
mer is  a  perimanent  one.  Demand  con- 
stantly increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock    Hill    Company,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALFALFA  HAY  FOR  SALE.  FIFTY 
car3;  any  cutting  you  want.  F.  W.  Deffer. 
Indianola.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — 246  Stephens'  lockstitch  awls, 
$2.  per  dozen;  entire  lot,  $35.  Jeff.  W. 
Waynick,   Chariton,   Iowa.  (6 


MOTORS  FOR  SALE  —  A  PROMINENT 
automobile  manufacturing  concern  offers 
for  Sale,  at  a  bargain,  a  few  slightly  used 
motors.  These  motors  develop  horse  power 
ranging  from  34  to  50,  and  are  all  of  the 
four  cylinder  type.  They  have  been  slightly 
used  for  testing  purposes  but  have  since 
been  overhauled  and  are  at  present  In  first 
class  running  order.  They  are  offered  at 
very  attractive  figures  and  should  give  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  as  a  means  for  furnish- 
ing power  for  almost  any  purpose  about  the 
farm. .  If  you  are  Interested  In  obtaining 
an  excellent  power  plant  cheap  for  use 
about  your  place,  we  invite  your  corres- 
pondence. Address  Box  A,  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,   Lincoln,  Neb. 

Read  the  ads,— S,  R,  McKe|vje,  Publisher. 


winter.  Markets:  Corn.  50c;  wheat,  75c. 
— Eldon  Hanna. 

West  Fillmore  Co.  (Jan.  311 — This  has 
been  a  pretty  good  month,  although  the 
first  half  was  cold.  Wheat  ground  is  rather 
dry,  and  on  windy  days  the  dust  blows  in 
the  fields.  Stock  is  in  good  shape  and  no 
more  sickness  has  been  reported.  Sales 
are  well  attended  and  everything  brings 
good  prices,  especially  cows.  Horse  buyers? 
are  picking  up  quite  a  number  of  horseu 
and  are  paying  higher  prices  than  at  sales-, 
one  team  bringing  $475.  The  creamery 
companies  are  having  a  fight.  Shickley 
started  the  ball  rolling  by  paying  32  cents 
for  butterfat,  then  Ong  went  one  better  by 
paying  35  cents,  and  we  don't  know  where 
it  will  stop.  Markets:  Wheat,  75c;  corn. 
41c:  oats,  32c;  hogs,  $6.80;  eggs,  18c. — 
Albert  Krause. 

South  Frontier  Co.  (Jan.  28) — The  first 
half  of  this  month  gave  us  three  or  four 
inches  of  snow  and  cold  weather,  the  ther- 
mometer registering  from  10  to  18  degrees 
below  zero,  and  ice  froze  to  a  thickness  of 
eighteen  inches.  A  great  many  farmers 
have  filled  the  ice  houses.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  the  snow  disappeared,  and 
since  then  the  weather  has  been  fair.  A 
good  many  sales  are  being  held  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  some  farmers  are  selling 
out  and  others  are  renting  and  moving  to 
town.  All  stock  seems  to  be  doing  well  in 
the  fields,  and  people  generally  are  well  and 
feeling  thankful  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
last  year,  as  well  as  looking  forward  to  one 
more  profitable.  Markets  have  changed  very 
little  since  my  last  report. — C.  S.  Frazier. 

Furnas  Co.  (Jan.  31) — Storm  and  snow 
arrived  on  the  4th,  followed  by  a  week  of 
stiff  winter  weather,  since  when  we  have 
had  as  fine  weather  as  one  could  wish. 
Yesterday,  however,  gave  us  a  taste  of 
dust,  borne  on  a  cold  wind.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  has  done  well.  Some  sheep  have  been 
fed,  and  they  paid  well  for  the  trouble. 
Fat  horses  and  mules  bring  from  $100  to 
$200  each,  the  heavy  ones  being  in  best 
demand;  and  several  carloads  of  mules  haw 
been  shipped  to  Tennessee.  Hogs  sell  for 
$6.75;  hens,  11c;  turkeys,  14c. — C.  E- 
Laverack. 

Sooth  Franklin  Co.  (Feb.  3) — The  mourn 
of  January,  like  the  one  that  preceded  it. 
certainly  gave  us  a  variety  of  weather.  The 
first  ten  days  were  extremely  cold,  ice  form- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  sixteen  inches.  Thje 
weather  man  then  relented  and  gave  us 
California  weather  for  a  while.  The  month 
ended  with  cold  winds  from  the  north  that 
are  hard  on  wheat,  which  is  badly  ill  need 
of  moisture.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  doing 
well.  Thus  far  we  have  heard  of  no  heavy 
loss  from  hog  cholera — only  a  few  isolate* 
cases  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Public  sales  are  numerous;  four  will  be 
held  in  this  vicinity  this  week.  It  will 
soon  be  moving  time  again.  The  festive 
horse  buyers  are  now  abroad,  trying  to  con- 
vince the  "innocent"  farmer  that  the  mar- 
ket is  "shot  full  of  holes."  L«ok  out  for 
them.  Prices:  Wheat,  77c;  corn,  42c; 
hogs,  $6.75;  chickens,  9c;  butterfat,  28c; 
eggs,  20c— A.  F.  Akers. 

Gage  Co  (Feb.  1) — January  gave  us  all 
kinds  of  weather — the  best  on  earth  and  the 
coldest  of  the  winter.  The  thermometer 
has  been  down  to  17  below,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  regular  April  weather  winding  vl\i 
with  a  cold  wave  and  5  below  this  morn- 
ing. It  has  certainly  been  a  fine  winter 
for  stock.  Winter  wheat  looks  well  so  far- 
Hay  is  scarce,  alfalfa  selling  at  $15.  Grain1 
prices  are  about  the  same;  corn  brings  42c; 
wheat.  78c;  oats,  32c— W.  S.  Waxham. 

South  Garden  Co.  (Jan.  30)  —  This  has 
been  a  fine  month  without  much  snow  or 
cold  weather.  A  little  snow  fell  this  morn- 
ing, but  the  sky  is  now  clear.  We  finished 
threshing  in  this  country  just  last  week, 
most  of  it  being  alfalfa.  There  is  some 
good  seed  for  sale  at  Oshkosh  at  about  $10 
per  bushel.  A  good  many  hay  balers  are 
in  full  swing  along  the  valley,  preparing 
hay  and  alfalfa  for  the  markets.  Markets. 
Hogs.  $6.60;  corn,  40c;  oats,  30c;  wheat, 
70c;  butter,  20c;  butterfat,  28c;  eggs,  12%c. 
— R.  E.  Swanson. 

West  Gosper  Co.  (Jan.  31) — We  have  had 
fine  weather  for  the  past  three  weeks,  but 
during  the  first  week  of  the  new  year  the 
mercury  fell  below  zero.  The  snow  is  all 
melted  and  the  frost  is  going  out  of  the 
ground.  Stock  is  doing  well  and  the  farmers 
have  been  busy  filling  their  ice  houses. 
Some  fields  of  wheat  are  looking  green 
Prices:  Butter.  20c;  eggs,  20c;  chickens. 
9c. — Aarel  V.  Moody. 

Hayes  Co.  (Jan.  3D— There  has  been  no 
snow  to  speak  of  this  month  and  the 
weather  has  been  very  pleasant.  Corn 
husking  is  finished,  the  yield  being  fair  in 
quality.  Some  losses  have  occurred  from 
the  cornstalk  disease.  Land  sales  are  dull 
and  prices  below  normal.  Hay  is  plentiful 
and  cheap,  selling  for  $3  per  ton  in  the 
stack;  prairie  hay,  $5;  alfalfa,  $8;  hogs-. 
$6.70;  butter.  18c;  butterfat,  28c;  eggs, 
15c. — D.   L.  Christner. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(Feb.  1) — January  gave  us  excellent  winter 
weather,  the  first  half  of  the  month  beins 
cool  and  crisp,  while  the  last  half  was  at 
times  too  warm  for  comfort.  The  mercury 
ranged  from  18  below  zero  to  70  above. 
Stock  s  doing  well  and  no  disease  has  come 
to  our  notice  so  far.  Hay  is  almost  a  drug 
on  the  market.  Shippers  are  experiencing 
an  inability  to  get  cars;  $7  seems  to  be  the 
ruling  price.  Corn  at  elevators  is  from 
33  to  35  cents,  but  feeders  and  others  bid 
from  5  to  10  cents  higher  at  sales  and 
haul  it  themselves.  The  roads  are  fine. 
Considerable  land  is  changing  hands  at 
good  values. — Charles  S.  Saiser. 

Madison  Co.  (Jan.  27) — We've  had  some 
very  cold  weather  this  month,  lasting  about 
two  weeks;  at  times  the  mercury  was  down 
to  2-  below.  But  now  the  days  are  ideal, 
seeming  just  like  spring.  Some  farmers 
arc  selling  their  hogs,  as  several  cases  of 
cholera  have  been  reported.  There  is  quite 
a  demand  for  hay,  which  brings  around 
$10  per  ton.  A  number  of  Madison  county 
boys  went  to  Lincoln  to  attend  the  short 
course  In  the  agricultural  schools.  They 
believe  in  scientific  farming  because  it 
simplifies  and  lightens  labor;  besides.  i< 
makes  them  cheerful  and  willing  to  stay 
on  the  farm. — Darius  Raasch. 

Nemaha  Co.  (Jan.  3D — This  has  been  a 
fine  month  for  us  most  of  the  time — just 
one  short  period  of  snow,  and  zero  weather, 
but  it  has  been  cold  the  last  few  days, 
with  considerable  wind.  Stock  Is  doing 
well,  and  an  open  winter  has  made  it 
easy  on  the  feed.  The  ice  houses  are  filled 
with  a  good  quality  of  Ice,  and  farmers  are 
now    tuning    and    hauling    in    their  wood 
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supply.  Farmers'  institute  was  held  last 
week  at  .Tohn-on,  all  the  sessions  being 
well  attended  and  successful.  Some  corn 
is  being  sold  at  40c;  wheat,  7Sc;  hay,  $10  to 
$15;  butterfat,  30c;  eggs,  20c. — G.G.Gilbert. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (Feb.  1) — Fine  weather 
prevailed  through  most  of  last  month. 
There  was  a  snow  storm  and  cold  snap 
about  the  middle  of  January,  but  the  snow 
melted  in  a  week.  We  had  a  light  flurry 
last  night.  Stock  is  doing  well,  and  farmers 
are  shelling  corn.  Prices:  Corn.  37c;  butter- 
fat.   28c;  eggs.  18c. — Will  Kennicutt. 

Phelps  Co.  (Feb.  1) — January  brought  us' 
oold  days  and  warm,  also  some  wind.  The 
first  part  of  this  week  was  fine,  but  Thurs- 
day was  windy  and  the  rest  of  the  week 
lias  been  very  cold.  Wheat  is  all  right  so 
far.  In  one  of  my  fall  reports  I  estimated 
that  corn  in  this  county  would  average 
thirty  bushels.  Since  the  hulking  is  done, 
and  some  shelling,  I  find  twenty  bushels 
to  be  a  more  accurate  estimate.  Some  of 
the  corn  is  dry  enough  to  shell.  A  good 
many  sales  are  being  held  now,  and  horses 
and  cattle  go  pretty  high.  Markets: 
Wheat,  71c;  corn,  41c;  hay.  $10  to  $12; 
hogs.   $6.75;   cattle,  $5.- — H.   A.  Robinson. 

Sarpy  Co.  (Jan.  25)  —  This  month  has 
brought  us  some  snow,  which  was  drifted 
badly,  also  a  little  cold  weather,  register- 
ing 17  below  one  morning.  It  has  warmed- 
up  again,  however,  and  aside  from  a  little 
too  much  wind  has'  been  quite  pleasant 
lately.  Some  disease  among  hogs  is  still 
being  reported;  otherwise  stock  of  all  kinds 
is  doing  well.  Sheep  feeders  have  shipped 
some  of  their  stock  to  market  at  good 
profits.  Very  little  grain  is  moving  now. 
Prices:  Wheat,  80c;  corn,  40c;  oats,  28c 
to  30c. — Herman  Uhe. 

Thomas  Co.,  Kan*.  (Jan.  31) — It  is  snow- 
ing a  little.  A  number  of  freak  agitators 
are  meeting  in  Colby  today,  trying  to  get 
a  measure  presented  to  the  legislature 
compelling  non-resident  land  owners  to 
have  their  land  disked.  Watch  special  re- 
port for  the  result. — M.  N.  Bunker. 

Valley  Co  (Jan.  31) — Weather  is  cold  and 
blustery  now — 8  below  zero  this  morning, 
with  a  flurry  of  snow.  We  have  had  rather 
dry  and  windy  weather  so  far.  The  ground 
has  been  frozen  ever  since  it  turned  co'd. 
There  have  been  some  very  mild  days,  but 
not  enough  to  affect  the  ground  to  any 
extent.  Fall  grain  does  not  looks  its  best, 
but  this  is  too  early  to  prophesy  one  way 
or  the  other;  however,  moisture  would  be 
very  welcome.  Very  little  stock  or  grain 
is  going  to  market.  Public  sales  have  been 
in  order  every  day  of  the  week.  Stock  cattle 
and  cows  are  rising  in  price  every  day, 
and  all  kinds  of  livestock  is  doing  well. 
— Joseph  J.  Waldmann. 

West  Garden  Co.  (Jan.  31) — A  light  snow 
has  fallen  today  and  tonight,  but  a  good 
heavy  one  would  be  of  great  benefit.  Quite 
:i  number  of  public  sales  have  taken  place 
this  winter,  everything  bringing  a  good 
price.  A  few  farms  are  also  for  sale  at 
reasonable  figures.  Places  to  rent  are  in 
demand  and  there  are  not  enough  to  go 
around.  Stock  is  doing  well.  Markets: 
Butter,  25c  to  30c;  butterfat,  29c;  eggs. 
20ft — E.    F.  Cheney. 

OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  February  1. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    10,948    74,688  30,687 

Last   week    21,400    76,688  57.705 

Same  week  last  year.  20,338    71,497  44,730 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This    week   127,800  464,800  151.700 

Last   week    147,876  482, 13S  229,483 

Same  week  last  year. 125, 812  475. 50S  234,434 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  cattle  market  opened 
very  inau  piciously  with  a  fairly  liberal 
run  of  beef  and  all  classes  of  buyers  in- 
different and  bearish  in  their  views.  Dressed 
beef  men  alleged  that  the  eastern  markets 
were  glutted  and  demoralized  on  account 
of  the  unseasonably  warm  weather  and  the 
approach  of  Lent.  Later,  however,  with 
decidedly  smaller  supplies,  little  was  heard 
of  the  outside  factors,  and  quotations  closed 
from  10  to  15  cents  higher  than  a  week 
before.  The  quality  of  offerings  was  not 
very  attractive,  the  high  price  being  $7.90. 
Despite  the  stronger  tone  to  trade  at  the 
close,  which  was  due  partly  to  reduced  sup- 
plies and  partly  to  cold  weather,  the  market 
is  in  no  condition  to  absorb  anything  like 
liberal  receipts  at  present.  Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to    prime   beeves  $8.00@8.25 

Good    to    choice    beeves   7.50 @ 7.90 

Fair   t,o    good   beeves   7.00@7.40 

Fair    to    choice    yearlings   6.75@7.50 

Common   to    fair   beeves   6.40@7.00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Early  in  the  week 
the  tone  to  the  market  was  sluggish  and 
lower,  but  later  there  was  a  revival  of  the 
demand  from  both  local  packers  and  out- 
side butchers  and  trading  was  decidedly 
brisk  at  higher  figures.  Values  closed  fully 
15   and  25   cents  higher  than  the  previous 


week.  As  high  as  $7  was  paid  for  extra 
choice.  heifery  stock,  but  the  general 
quality  of  offerings  was  not  particularly 
attractive.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $6.25@7.00 

Good   to   choice   cows.  .  .  .,   6.00 @ 6.60 

Fair  to  good  grades   5.50@6.00 

Canners    and    cutters   3.75<S>5.00 

Veal   calves   5.50<TO9.00 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.00@6.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  market  was 
featured  by  considerable  dullness  so  far  as 
fleshy  and  strong-weight  steers'  were  con- 
cerned, and  they  showed  a  decline  of  fully 
15  to  25  cents  as  compared  with  prices  for 
the  previous  week.  Fat  cattle  experienced 
a  decided  break  during  the  last  six  weeks 
°nd  the  country  feems  to  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  immediate  future  of  the  beef 
market.  No  one  cares  to  buy  steers  at 
prevailing  prices  for  a  short  feed,  conse- 
quently values  declined:  but  even  at  that, 
feeders  have  been  outbidding  beef  men  on 
warmed-up  stuff  of  quality.  There  has 
been  no  let-up  in  the  demand  for  the  good 
light-weight  grades,  both  steers  and  heifers, 
and  these  sold  as  high  as  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  volume  of  bu  iness 
for  the  week  was  of  only  moderate  pro- 
portions, but  sunplies  were  fairly  well 
cleaned  up.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  feeders  $7.25(87.75 

Good    to    choice    feeders   6.75  07.25 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.50(3)6  75 

Common   to  fair  feeders   5.25(3)6  25 

Stock    cows   and   heifers   4.75@6.50 

Hogs 

Trade  closed  just  a  shade  lower  than 
the  previous-  Saturday.  The  feature  of  the 
week  was  the  fact  that  light  weight-  be- 
came by  far  the  best  sellers,  while  heavier 
grades  moved  at  lower  prices.  In  other 
words,  the  heavies  and  lights  have  ex- 
changed places,  and  whereas  heavies  have 
brought  the  top  figures  heretofore  it  is  now 
the  light  and  butcher  grades  that  command 
the  premium.  Saturday's  prices  fluctuated 
more  than  usual  w'thin  a  narrow  range, 
$7.10  being  the  lowest  and  $7.37%  the 
highest  figure,  but  $7.30  was  the  notch  at 
which  most  of  the  sales  were  made.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  days  of  the  week  the 
following   prices   were  paid: 

Heavy  Lieht  Bulk  Aver. 
Jan.  27.  .  .$7.10-35  $7.15-30  $7.20-30  $7.25 
Jan.  28...  7.30-40  7.'>0-35  7.30-35  7.32M, 
Jan.  29...  7.20-40  7.15.-37  7.30-35  7.32% 
Jan.  30...  7.30-45  7.10-45  7.35-40  7.38% 
Jan.  31...  7.15-40  7.25-40  7.30-35  7.32 
Sheep 

The  sharp  slump  in  prices  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  week  caused  a  light  supply 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  yet  despite  this  the 
general  trade  experienced  another  reduction 
of  at  least  50  cents.  Since  then,  however, 
the  market  improved  somewhat  and  some 
of  the  loss  was  regained,  this  improvement 
being  more  marked  on  fat  ewes  and  lambs. 
Prices  for  the  latter  closed  from  23  to  35 
cents  lower  than  the  week  before.  A 
relatively  small  percentage  of  yearlings  ap- 
peared, and  those  that  did  come  encoun- 
tered a  decline  of  half  a  dollar.  Not  enough 
wethers  were  on  sale  to  best  the  values. 
The  demoralization  of  eastern  trade  in 
dressed  mutton  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  severe  break  in  the  live  mutton  trade 
at  all  leading  livestock  centers,  and  unless 
the  weather  turns  colder  no  immediate  im- 
provement is  expected.    Closing  quotations: 

Lambs,    good    to    choice  $8.00  @  8.35 

Lambs,    fair    to    good   7.65®  8.00 

Yearlings,    light    lS.85iR>7.15 

Yearlings,    heavy   6.50@6.85 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   5.25  (Si 5.50 

Wethers,   fair  to   good   5.00® 5.25 

Ewes,    good    to   choice   4.75(3)5.10 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   4.35(3)4.75 

Cull   sheep   and   bucks   2.75(5)4.00 

SORGHUM  SMUT 

A  Hayes  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Will  you  please  tell  us  what  to  do 
for  cane  seed  to  keep  it  from  pro- 
ducing so  mnch  smut  instead  of 
seed?" 

Sorghum  is  attacked  by  two  kinds 
of  smut.  One  is  a  loose  or  head 
smut,  which,  like  the  loose  smut  of 
wheat,  wholly  destroys  the  heads. 
The  other  is  a  kernel  smut,  similar  to 
the  stinking  smut  or  bunt  of  wheat, 
and  affects  only  the  kernels.  The 
loose  or  head  smut  of  sorghum  is 
very  rare  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, so  that  our  correspondent  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  kernel  smut. 

Damage  from  this  kernel  smut  may 
be  largely  overcome  by  applying  the 
formalin  treatment  to  the  seed  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  it  is  U6ed  for  oats 
and  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat.  Use 


FARM  ANIMAL  CENSUS 

The  crop  reporting  board  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  makes  the  following  estimates,  from  reports  of  correspondents  and  agents 
of  the  bureau,  of  the  numbers  and  values  of  farm  animals  on  farms  and  ranges  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1.  1913;  similar  estimates  for  January  1,  1912  and  1911,  are 
given  for  comparison: 

 -Numbers    Values  

%  of  pre-  Total  Per 

Farm  Animals  ceding  year         number  head  Aggregate 

Horses:   January   1.    191:',  100.3  20,567,000  $100.77  $2,278,222,000 

Horses:   January  1,    1912  v.  101.1  20,509.000  105.94  2.172,694,000 

Horses:    January   1,    1911    102.2  20,277,000  .111.46  2,259,981,000 

Mules:  January  1,   1913   100.6  4,386,000  124.31  545,245,000 

Mules:  January  1,   1912    100.9  4,362,000  120,51  525,657,000 

Mules:  January  1.   1911  102.7  4,323.000  126.92  544,359,000 

Milch  cows:  January  1,  1913   99.0  20,497,000  45.02  922,783.000 

Milch  cows:  January  1,  1912    99.4  20,699.000  39.39  815.414,000 

Milch  cows:  January  1,  1911   100.9  20.823,000  39.97  832,209,000 

Other  cattle:  January  1.  1913    96.7  36,030,000  26.36    .  949,645.000 

Other  cattle:  January   1,   1912    93.9  37.260,000  21.20      "  790,064,000 

other  cattle:   January   1,   1911    96.1  39,679,000  20.54'  815,184.000 

Sheep:   January  1,   1913....   98:3  51,482,000  3.94  202,779,000 

Sheep:.  January  1,   1912......   97- 6  52,362,000  3.46  181,170,000 

Sheep:  January  1,   1911   102.3  53,633,000  3,91  209,535,000 

Swine:  January  1,   1913   93.5  61,178,000  9.86  603.109,000 

Swine:  January  1,   1912    99.7  65.410,000  8. 0(5"  523,328,000 

Swine:  January  1.   1911   112.8  65,620.000  9.37  615.170,000 

Compared  with  January  1,  1912,  the  following  changes  are.  indicated: 

Horses  have  increased  58,000;  mules  increased  24,000;  milch  cows  decreased  202,000; 
other  cattle  decreased  1,230,000;  sheep  decreased  880,000;  swine  decreased  4,232.000. 

In  average  value  per  head,  horses  increased  $4.83;  mules  increased  $3:80;  milch  cows 
increased  $5.63;  other  cattle  increased  $5.16;  sheep  increased  48c;, swine  increased  $1.86. 

In  total  value,  horses  increased  $105,528,000;  mules  increased  $19,588,000;  milch  cows 
increased  $107,369,000;  other  cattle  Increased  $159,581,000;  sheep  increased  $21,609,000; 
and  swine  Increased  $79,781,000. 

The  total  value  of  all  animals  enumerated  above  on  January  1.  •  1913,  was  $5,501,- 
783.000,  ns  compared  with  $5,008,327,000  on  January.  1,  UV\  an  ineretUie  of  $493,456,000. 
or  9.9  per  cent. 


one  pound — which  is  approximately  a 
pint — of  formalin  (also  sold  under 
the  trade  name  of  formaldehyde)  to 
■'bout  forty  gallons  of  water.  This  is 
the  treating  solution.  The  grain  or 
sorghum  seed  may  either  be  dipped 
in  this  solution,  by  means  of  coarse 
^acks,  or  spread  out  on  a  clean  sur- 
face and  sprinkled  with  the  solu- 
tion. Where  the  sprinkling  method 
is  used,  stir  the  seed  thoroughly 
while  sprinkling  so  that  each  kernel 
will  be  dampened. 

Tn  either  method  of  treatment, 
whether  dipped  or  sprinkled,  put  the 
dpmnened  seed  in  piles  and  cover 
tightly  with  wet  sacks  for  about  two 
hours.  This  covering  retains  the 
formaldehyde  gas,  which  is  the  active 
spent  in  destroying  the  smut  spores. 
After  allowing  the  seed  to  stand  cov- 
ered in  this  way,  spread  it  out  to  dry. 
Be  careful  not  to  allow  treated  seed 
to  come  in  contact  with  sacks,  bins 
or  boxes  that  have  contained  un- 
treated seed. 

For  sorghum  smut  the  dipping 
method  is  probably  the  better,  be- 
cause in  that  way  the  spores  in  the 
unbroken  smut  kernels  are  more 
likely  to  be  reached  by  the  solution. 
If  there  are  many  unbroken  smutted 
kernels  it  is  well  to  blow  them  out 
with  a  fanning  mill  before  treating 
the  seed. 


TAPPING  FOR  BLOAT 

A  Hayes  countv  subscriber  asks: 
"Which  is  the  right  side  of  a  cow 
to  tap  for  bloat,  and  why?" 

The  place  to  tap  cattle  for  bloat 
is  on  the  left  side  about  half  wav  be- 
tween the  point  of  the  hip  and  the 
last  rib.  The  reason  is  that  the 
paunch  is  located  on  that  side.  Bloat 
is  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  large 
volume  of  gas  in  the  paunch,  and 
relief  is  given  by  making  an  opening 
therein  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape. 
To  tap  on  the  other  side  would  miss 
the  paunch  and  be  likely  to  injure 
other  organs. 


When  you  see  a  fellow  working  his 
head  off  for  the  creation  of  some  new 
commission  or  other  a  close  examina- 
tion will  probably  reveal  that  he  is 
a  candidate  for  the  commission  when 
it  is  established. 


NATIONAL  ROTARY  HARROWS  FOR  PLOWS 

It  will  surprise  you  to  know  the  low  price 
that  we  are  quoting  the  first  ten  farmers  in 
each  township  on  our  famous  Rotary  Har- 
rows for  Plows  to  quickly  introduce  them. 
We  refund  the  purchase  price  and  pay 
freight  charges  if  not  satisfactory.  75,000 
in  use  and  sales  doubling  each  season.  Pays 
for  itself  on  first  five  acres  plowed.  Guar- 
anteed to  Increase  yield  20  per  cent.  The 
new  way  of  harrowing  as  you  plow  proved 
to  the  farmers  last  season  that  It  saves 
time,  labor  and  money  in  preparing  the 
seedbed  Write  us  today  for  special  in- 
troductory prices  and  circulars. 

NATIONAL    HARROW  COMPANY 
LEROY,  ILLINOIS. 


FOR  SALE 

r=ftRIZONA  LANDS  

UNDER  ROOSEVELT  DAM 

Am  too  old  to  farm.  Have  %  sec.  well 
'mproved  farm  7  miles  from  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
under  Roosevelt  dam.  abundance  of  cheap 
water  assured  forever;  two  crops  can  be 
raised  annually  with  absolute  certainty; 
county  roads  on  two  sides;  can  be  sub- 
divided into  20  acre  holdings;  plenty  of 
shade;  rich  sandy  loam  soil;  over  100  acres 
in  alfalfa;  small  family  orchard;  2  houses; 
a  perfect  dairy  farm;  admirably  adapted 
to  small  colony  of  parents  and  married  chil- 
dren or  old  neighbors;  $150  an  acre.  Will 
take  well  secured  farm  mortgage  notes  as 
first  payment  if  buyer  has  no  ready  cash; 
deferred  payments  to  suit.  Address — ■ 
ALFALFA 

2505  So.  Grand  Ave.,   LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Cane  Seed 

I  have  a  large  quantity  of  choice  cane  seed 
for  sale  at  $1.00  per  bushel;  sacks  extra. 
This  f:eed  is  suitable  for  cane  for  molasses- 
making  or  for  fodder  cane.  Send  in  your 
order.  Any  information  desired  will  be 
cheerfully  given.  Write  your  wants. 
E.    P.    MARCH  AND  BROCK,  NEB. 


$75,000,000  WASTED  ANNUALLY 


Will  you  help  pay  this  loss  or 
use  a  LAMBERT  Patented 
Friction  Drive  Car  and  escape  it? 


More  than  half  the  troubles,  accidents,  break-downs  and 
expensive  delays  and  repair  bills  in  the  operation  of  motor 
cars  result  from  the  use  of  gear  transmissions. 

The  Lambert  Friction  Drive  frees  you  from  this  tremen- 
dous burden.  It  is  of  the  simple  t  construction,  employs 
but  one-third  as  many  parts  as  are  used  on  gear  drive  cars 
and  is  practically  fool-proof.  Xo  mechanical  skill  is  re- 
quired in  its  operation  and  it  delivers  20  per  cent  more 
of  the  power  generated  by  the  motor  directly  to  the  rear 
wheels  than  is  possible  with  bevel  gears. 

Climbs  the  steepe't  hills  and  travels  through  snow,  mutt 
and  sand  where  no  gear  drive  can  attempt  to  go. 

Our  "Automobile  Catechism"  and  "Motor  Car  Anatomy- 
explains  the=e  facts  in  an  interesting  way  and  enables  the 
intending  buyer  to  select  his  car  with  intelligent  care. 


Send  for  them  right  away. 

FIVE   MODELS  OF 

Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 


S800-S1450 


The 

BUCKEYE    MANUFACTURING  CO. 

316  326  Columbus  Ave. 
ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
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Clover 
Seed 


OUR  Sterling  grades  of  Northern  Grown 
Clover  Seed  are  the  hardiest  produced.  ' 
This  seed  is  crown  from  plants  which  have 
suivived  the  extreme  cold  of  winter  and 
the  alternate  freezing'  and  thawing  of 
Spline  and  Fall.  By  planting  our  vicorous 
seed,  Clovers  may  be  established  in  North- 
ern sections  where  until  recently  it  was 
not  thought  possible  for  them  to  thrive. 

Laboratoty  tests  for  purity  and  germina- 
tion determine  such  seed  as  is  worthy  the 
name  of  Sterling.  This  grade  is  99'/g% 
pure,  insuring  freedom  from  weed  seeds. 
Sterling  grade  seeds  arc  sold  only  in  scaled 
bags  bearing  our  name  and  trade  mark. 

STERLING  SEEDS 

Sold  by  15,000  Merchants 

The  best  merchants  in  all  localities  sell 
our  lines  of  garden,  grass  and  held  seeds, 
including  clover,  seed  grain,  seed  corn,  etc. 

If  no  dealer  in  your  community  sells 
our  seeds,  and  will  not  get  them  for  you, 
send  us  your  order  direct,  and  we  will  see  j 
that  you  are  promptly  supplied. 
Full  Information  about  Clover 
Our  1913  Catalogue 
'I  his  book  contains  144  pages  filled  with 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  seed  best 
worth  growing  Every  planter  large  or 
small  should  nave  it.  Mailed  free  to  any 
.  address  on  request. 

§NORTHRUP,KING&  CO. 

M  Seedsme 

Eg  Minneapolis        :-:  Minnesota 


"lore  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac 
curate,    A  simple,  strong 
durable  machine.  Wrltf 
for  CAT  A  1..0G,  price,  etc 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MPR. 
BOX   H  RTKKTjINQ.  ILL. 

Stock  Carried  at  Omaha. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  for  windbreaks.    Protect  crops  and  stock. 
Keep  house  and  barn  warmer — save  fuel— save 
feed.    Hill's  evergreens  are  hardy,  nursery- 
grown— low  priced.  Get  Hill's  free  illustrated 
evergreen  book  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Of- 
fers—from 14.50  up  per  Thousand.  56 years 
experience.  World' s  largest  growers.  Write. 
I>.  HILL  NURSERY  Ml. ,  Inc.  Evergreen 
224  Cedar  St.,  Hunflee,  Ills.  Spedi 


EEDS 

Reliable  and  Full  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

t  Made  to  build  New  Business.  A  trial ' 

\  wiU  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

'  PRIZE  COLLECTION 

worm  l.ic;  Lettuce,  12  kinds,  worth  15c; 
Tomatoes,  11  the  finest,  worth  20c;  Turnip, 
7«plendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  best  varieties  . 
worth  15c;  10  Spring  Flowering  Bulbl,  worth! 
k  iJC— Co  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1.00. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
'  Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

^lo  coTir  postage  and  packing   and  receive 
this  valuable  colled  ion  of  seeds  postpaid,  to- 
gether with  my  big  instructive,  beautiful 
Seed  and  Plant  Hook,  tells  all  about  liuck- 
j  bee  s  "Full  of  Life"  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

H.W.  BUCKBEE 

Rockford  Seed  Farms  " 
Farm  888    Rockford,  Illinois' 


Grass  Seeds 


Varieties  and  mixtures  of  many  I 
kinds— for  all  conditions  of  cli- 1 
mateand  soil- of  high  standard  ' 
—the  GRISWOLD  standard. 

Thousands  know  the  prime 
excellence  of  these  Grass 
Seeds.  They  are  clean,  care- 
fully selected,  and  the  mix- 
tures   are    properly  made. 
Write  today  for  prices,  also 
for  free  book  showing:  supe- 
rior line  of  Garden  and  Field 
Seeds.  Youcan  afford  to  seed 
now  as  we  furnish  Timothy, 
Blue  Grass  and  Meadow  Fes- 
cue at  half  last  year's  prices. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  CO. 
153  So.  10th  St.       Lincoln.  Neb. 


.  -  mm 


NURSERY  SNAPS 

SO  Concord  Grapes,  $1 
10  Budded  Chorrys  ,s>1 

Hardy,  vigorous  stock  Is 
guaranteed.  We  quo  teal! 
nursery  goods  at  rl  gh  t 
prices — our  reputation  Is 
based  on  shipping  only 
thrifty  stock.  Send  for  25c 
Due  Hi  11  and  Catalog .  Free 

Falrbury  Nurseries 

Box  r         Fairbcrt,  Neb, 


LIMfcSULPHlJR  HYDROMETER  Sajasj 


Prke£y  Hall  With  Ten 

tar  tod  isWTKtkM 
Ageno  Wanted  I 


CAR  BOND  ALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


Professor 
Hansen's 

New  Hybrid  Plums 

Large  size,  exquisitely  sweet,  great  keeping  qualities, 
adapted  to  any  climate  whether  much  or  little  rainfall,  im- 
mune alike  to  the  blizzard's  bite  or  the  summer's  scorch 
— these  are  the  characteristics  of  Prof.  Hansen's  plums. 
Ripening  commences  July  20th,  and  ends  late  in  August. 
Prof.  Hansen  of  Brookings,  S.  D.,  is  a  wizard  in  horticulture. 
The  world  owes  much  to  his  d  scoveries  in  regard  to  alfalfa, 
etc.,  but  in  producing  tropical  plums  by  utilizing  the  hardiness 
of  the  common  wild  sand  cherry  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  South 
Dakota  and  uniting  this  hardiness  with  the  size,  beauty  and 
flavor  of  tropical  plums,  he  outdid  Nature  herself. 

Write  now  for  the  great  Gurney  meed  catalog  for  1913 
  1 48  pages 

Gurney  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 

Box  107  YANKTON,  SOUTH  DAKOTA        i^W  E'HANSEN 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Direct  to  you  at  Wholesale  Prices 
No  Money  in  Advance-Freight  Paid 

Tea,  we  handle  oaly  highest  quality  Lumber  and  Mill-Work.  We  sell  to  yo»  direct 
at  wholesale  prises.  You  need  not  send  ua  any  money.  We  prepay  tbe  freight.  You 
unload,  count  and  Inspect.  After  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  the  shipment  la 
O.  K.,  then  send  ua  your  check. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE.    If  you  are  fair-minded,  we'll  get  It.    We  have  ao 

Branch  Houses  to  support;  ao  we  know  that  we  can  save  you  a  banch  of  moaey  on 
every  order.  Mall  ua  your  carpenter's  list,  and  get  our  free  estimate.  WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  19th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


C.  O.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

A  Great  Apple  Show 

The  annual  fruit  show,  held  in 
Lincoln  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
during  the  week  of  January  20,  was 
the  largest  apple  show  ever  staged  in 
Nebraska,  and  probably  the  largest 
held  this  season  between  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Almost  1,000  bushel  boxes  were  on 
exhibit,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  plates 
of  five  apples  each.  A  solid  bank  of 
boxed  apples  extending  from  the 
balcony  to  the  floor  and  the  entire 
length  of  the  city  auditorium  was 
placed  on  the  north  side.  This  sec- 
tion contained  approximately  a  car- 
load. Next  to  it  were  two  pyramids 
quite  as  long  and  supporting  almost 
another  carload. 

The  display  was  an  eye-opener  to 
Nebraska  people  who  visited  the 
show,  as  well  as  to  visitors  and  judges 
from  other  states.  These  apples 
were  carefully  packed,  every  apple 
having  its  place  in  the  box  just  as 
the  fruit  of  the  northwest  is  put  up. 
It  was  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  visitors  that  Nebraska 
apples  when  properly  grown  and 
carefully  graded  and  packed  are  just 
as  attractive  as  apples  grown  in  any 
section.  Many  visitors  remarked 
that  they  had  visited  the  great  apple 
shows  of  the  west  and  northwest  but 
never  had  they  seen  a  display  of 
better  or  more  attractive  apples.  Ex- 
pressions such  as  "I  did  not  know 
that  such  apples  grew  in  Nebraska" 
were  heard  on  every  side. 

A  great  array  of  color  was  pre- 
sented. The  Grimes'  Golden  and 
Northwestern  Greening,  a  rich  goldtn 
slightly  tinted  with  pink,  and  the 
Arkansas  Black  and  Black  Twigs, 
almost  black  in  color,  made  striking 
contrasts,  while  the  intermediate 
shades  and  colors  were  represented  in 
the  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Gano,  Ben 
Davis,  York  Imperial  and  numerous 
other  varieties.  Then  the  long  tables 
crowded  with  bright  colored  carna- 
tions, roses  and  violets  across  the 
east  end  and  the  white  and  yellow 
corn  on  the  south  side  of  the  audi- 
torium made  a  combination  of  beauty 
surpassing  anything  ever  seen  at  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind  in  Nebraska. 

The  cooking  demonstrations  given 
in  an  adjoining  room  by  the  domestic 
science  department  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  attracted  large  crowds 
of  ladies  at  every  session.  Fruits 
were  prepared  in  view  of  the  ladies 
present,  the  demonstrator  explaining 
each  step  of  the  preparation  of  each 
dish;  small  bits  were  then  served  to 
the  ladies  present.  Recipe  books 
containing  nunierous  recipes  for  pre- 
paring and  serving  apples  and  corn 
were  handed  out  with  the  compliments 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  Corn  Improvers'  Association. 

Box  packing  demonstrations  were 
given  daily  by  Professor  Laurenz 
Green  of  Ames,  Iowa.  Those  inter- 
ested were  taught  how  to  wrap  apples 
rapidly  and  neatly  and  how  to  place 
them  in  the  boxes  to  fill  them  so  the 
lids  when  placed  would  bruise  not 
a  single  apple,  and  yet  would  bind 
each  apple  so  none  would  be  loose. 
Much  interest  was  shown  in  this 
work  by  Nebraska's  up-to-date  apple 
growers,  who  are  anxious  to  improve 
the  quality  of  pack.  It  is  now  being 
realized  that  packing  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  fruit  pro- 
duction and  marketing. 

On  the  stage  of  the  auditorium  was 
arranged  a  miniature  model  home 
with  the  proper  settings  in  contrast 
with  another  where  no  pains  had 
been  taken  to  make  it  home-like  and 
attractive.  The  better  home  was 
neatly  painted  with  colors  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  landscape  work.  A 
background  of  evergreens  was  ar- 
ranged to  give  the  house  the  best 
setting,  and  at  each"  side  trees  and 
shrubs  were  planted  to  give  the  best 
effects.  This  was  the  work  of  W.  H. 
Dunman,  landscape  gardener  for  the 
university. 

Just  across  the  street  at  the 
Lindel!  hotel  the  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  horticultural  society 
were  held.  Many  interesting  and 
instructive  papers  were  read  and  lively 
discussion  followed  each  paper.  The 
society  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
securing  addresses  from  several  of 
Iowa's  best  horticulturists.  Professor 
S.  A.  Beach  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  gave  a  very  interesting  dis- 


PURE 

SEEDS  FREE 


Wm.  Calloway,  Pres. 


"are  voars  in  one  of  Galloway's 

eat  bargain  offers  —  a  50-cent 
r  collcrtir.ii  free.  Send  10  cents  for 
'  parkin?  and  mailing.  The  name 
1  Galloway  stands  for  '  h-ireain" 
and  quality.  This  is  an  extra  spe- 
cial O  i  Ho  way  bargain. 

TEST  THEM  FREE 

Prove  at  our  expense  that  these  are  the  greatest  seeds 
od  earth.  The  Collection  contains  one  10-cent  package 
ear-h  of  Champion  Pickle  Cucumbers;  Match* 
le&s  Tomatoes;  Prize  Head  Let- 
tuce; Sou*  h port  White  Globe  Onions; 
Large  O.  B.  Mixed  Sweet  Peas. 
All  come  in  a  big  Coupon  Envelope 
which  is  returnable  as  25  Cents 
ish  on  future  orders  of 
$1.00  or  more.  Send  now/. 


G  ALLOW  A  Y  SELLS  ONLY 
BEST  SEEDS 

— No  seconds  or  thirds — absolutely  only  the1 
hbrlicst  first  grade.    The  Agricultural  Stations 
i  against  store  seeds  which  lay  around  on 
shelves  and  get  stale.    Buy  fresh  from  growers  and 
get  live  see'ls  —  seeds  that  put  n*w  money  into  youi 
bank  roll.    Every  garden  owner  and  farmer  needs 

OUR  MEW  SEED  BOOK 
JAMMED  WITH  SEED  FACTS 

Tells  Y"U  just  exactly  what  you  want  to  know  about  these 
seeds.  i  ust  how  to  plant  them,  just  how  to  compare  them 
with  other  seeds.  It  tells  you  why  our  seeds  are  cenuine 
pure  bred,  true  to  name,  tested,  sure  to  grow.    A  preat 
additional  feature  is  found  in  the  field  articles  by  a 
great  national  seed  expert.  Prof.  M.  L.  Brm 
formerly  pmfessor  farm  crops  at  Iowa  Agricultural 
Collece.  This  book  is  filled  with  handsnme  illus- 
trations which  show  the  largest  selertion  of 
pure  bred  garden,  flower  and  field  seeds  of 
extra  special  grade.     The  book  cost  a 
fortune  to   produce    b«t  you  can 
enjoy  it  in  your  home  FREK  t ' 
WRITS  of  all  charge. 

AT  ONCE 

for  this  great  New  Seed  Book.  Enclose  10  cts. "to  cover  packintr 
and  mailing  and  we  will  send  you  t  ree  the  magnificent50-(Jent 
collection  «>ftop-notch  Vegetable  Seeds.  Send  n*W — don'twait. 

BallowayBros-BowmanCo.SeedSpeclallsts,Bo>  4°'  C.Waterloo, la. 


TTC Bushels  of  Corn 
Ml      On  Every  Acre 


Many  other  farmers  are  getting  it. 
"  So  can  you.   The  secret  is  good  seed 
'  corn.   The  sure,  safe  and  right  way  to 
/  know  you  are  planting  live  seed  i  orn  that 
will  produce  a  big  yield  is  to  test  with 


rHolden's  IdealTester 


J  The  perfect  tester.   The  only  water 
f  tester.     Agriculture  college  experi- 
ments show  that  seed  tested  by  the 
water  method  produces  best  results 
and  bigger  yields. 
|  Write  for  Free  Corn  Book. 
.  Full  of  practical  information.  Covers 
|  all  phases  of  corn  growing.  Free 

NATIONAL  SEED  TESTER  COMPANY 
1731  Locust  Street, 
ties  Moines,  Iowa 


IthW 


AT  IT 
OVER  28  YEARS -J 


J^^K^ta  For  twenty-seven  years  I've 
B^fflH  been  selling  "Seeds  and  Plants 
BsB^^^  that  grow."    I've  been  selling 

^^^hem  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices— no 
agents' commissions  attached.  Mycatalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 
Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

is  now  ready.  Send  for  it.  It's  the  result  of  '21  years' 
experience.  Lists  .ill  kind  of  trees  and  plants,  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds.  Quotes  lowest  prices,  no 
agents'  commissions  to  pay.  Here  area  few  of  the  many 
bargains.  Apples  8c  each;  Cherry  He  each;  Pluin  l.ric 
each;  Catalpa  Speciosa  seedlings  8-12  inch  $175  per 
luOO.  Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard. 
I  pay  freight  on  $10.00  tree  orders.  Send  for  catalog, 
see  my  prices.    A  postal  brings  it. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Box145>  Beatrice,  Neb. 


CLOVER  SASS 

AND   TIMOTHY  MPferBlL 

INVESTIGATE— B.sl  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alslke,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Froo  Sample  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..       Box  506         Clarlnda,  Iowa 


^VRPR/SINCP/i/C£S 

tTrees  that  Please' 

■StzA/D  FOR  IT.  

YAGER  NURSERY  CO., 

FRE MON  T,  NEB.  BOX  «-*5 


Fine  Clover  Crop 


Farmer?  know  the  importance  of  hardy,  north-grown 
seed.  The  record  of  Jones  splendid  Dakota  seed  shows 
wonderful  clover  yields.  Send  for  80  page  catalog  on 
best  seeds  grown  at  bottom  prices.  Write  for 

Jones'  Book  on  Alfalfa 

It  is  free.  It  tells  all  about  big  success  with  Dakota 
grown  Turkestan  Alfalfa.  No  variety  equals  it.  All 
Jones  seed  lively,  pure  and  clean.  11  year-old  strain. 
Get  tbe  Alfalfa  book,  and  catalog  now.    Both  free. 

0.  S.  JONES  SEED  CO.,  Box733M*  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Seed  99^2%  Pure 


^■■^■■Msl  Our  handsome  Seed  Catalogue.  .Semi 
CUL  E.  your  adtL-ess  on  a  postal  today,  or  for 
■  ^■^C  j|T  a  2c  stamp  and  the  names  of  two 
B  ■  stssaHaBBl  neighbors,  actual 
seed  buyers,  catalog  and  packet  Early 
June  TOMATO  Seeds  earliest  variety 
grown, if sentbeforeMarchl5.  Address  i 
COLE'S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  Iowa. 


Seeds 
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Protect  Yourself 
from  Drought 

The  Only  Plow  That  Does 

Yes  sir,  this  remarkable  plow  actual- 
ly protects  your  crops  from  drought 
and  it's  the  only  plow  that  does.  Here's 
now:  It  leaves  no  air  spaces  between 
top  and  stibsoil.  Thus  the  moisture 
supply  from  below  is  not  cut  off.  In 
times  of  drought,  water  comes  up  from 


subsoil,  just  like  kerosene  comes  up  a 
lamp  wick.  It  refreshes  the  roots  of 
your  plants — keeps  the  crop  green, 
strong  and  healthy,  even  though  the 
ground  is  parched  and  bone-dry  on 
top.   You  see  the 

Rock  Island  "C.T.X  " 
Universal  Plow 

has  a  peculiar  bottom— corkscr?zv-like  In 
shape.  On  this  plow,  the  dirt  travels  back- 
ward and  downward,  not  backward  and  up- 
ward, as  on  other  plows.  This  makes  an 
absolutely  clean  furrow,  and  a  thoroughly 
pulverized  soil.  Saves  one  harrowing.  And 
£.11  trash  covered.  And  each  slice  turned 
clear  over  Hat.  No  crimping.  No  airspaces 
between  topsoil  and  subsoil. 

A  Real  Universal  Plow 

Note.too.itisUNIVERSAL.  Notaplow 
for  just  one  or  two  kinds  of  land.  Not  a 
plow  for  certain  soils.  It will do  perfect  work 
in  ANY plowable  field  on  your  farm.  And 
at  any  depth  down  to  8  inches.  Gumbo, 
heavy  clay,  sandy  loam,  mixed  soils,  stubble 
fields,  meadows,  old  cornfields,  tame  sod,  they 
all  "look  alike"  to  the  Rock  Island  Univer- 
sal. Saves  baying  an  extra  bottom  or 
another  plow. 

A  great  plow.  A  wonderful  plow.  A  money 
makfir*  A  money  and  work  saver.  Twenty  years 
ahead  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Now  the  most  popu- 
lar plow  in  existence.  Once  you  see  its  work, 
you'll  have  no  other  kind  on  your  farm  at  any 
price.   That's  a  fact. 

UUDITC  |  Let  us  tell  you  how  it  looks  and  how 
""lit*  it  works:  how  dangerous  airspaces 
are  now  done  away  with;  how  you  are  able  to  buy 
this  superior  implement  at  about  the  price  of  a 
»  commonplace  plow.  Let  us  also  tell  you  the 
nearest  place  where  you  can  see  this,  really 
remarkable  plow  and  get  the  price 

All  these  facts  will  be  sent  you,  free  and  post- 
paid. Just  take  a  postal  now  and  write  on  it 
these  words.  Tell  me  about  your  Plow.  Give  your 
name  and  address.   Then  Bend  the  card  to 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

293  Second  Ave.,     (110)     Rock  Island,  III. 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

Western  Canada's 

Free  Homestead  Area 


The  Province  of]  has  several 

Manitoba  1 8Nte8rdHT.e8: 

trlcts  that  afford  rare  opportu- 
nity to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  do  superior 
and  in  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  ot  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets:  Rail- 
ways Convenient:  Soil  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  moat  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home- 
steads may  be  purchased  and  also  in  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  Further  Particulars,  address 


W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


OpD  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
|fe  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
'  ~  fill.  Buy  and  test.    Return  if 
l*not  0.  K. — money  refunded' 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,     Rockford,  Illinois 


Certainty  See<K 

\*CostNoMoreThanCommon  Seeds.  wJ 


f  Forty-eight  years'  continuous  experience  has  ™ 
taught  us  how  to  produce  the  best  seeds,  what  varie- 
ties are  best  to  plant  and  how  to  give  the  best 
service  to  our  customers.  Largest  establishment  In  the 
West.  8,500  acres  in  seed  growing,  14  departments  In 
charge  of  experts.  All  the  best  novelties  and  standard 
varieties  ot  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Nursery  Stock,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  Ask  for  a  copy 
of  our  large,  finely  illustrated  catalog.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO..  I'ept  4 1 ,  PES  MOINE», I*. 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvte,  Publisher. 


cussion  on  pedigreed  nursery  stock; 
J.  P.  Hess  of  Council  Bluffs  spoke  on 
the  needs  of  fruit  growers'  associa- 
tions in  the  Missouri  valley;  G.  H. 
VanHouten  of  Lenox,  Iowa,  on  "Where 
and  How  Can  We  Grow  Apples  Suc- 
cessfully?" and  Professor  Laurenz 
Green  on  apple  packages.  These  were 
.•11  very  strong  discussions.  The 
balance  of  the  program  was  excellent 
and  the  attendance  was  the  best  in 
recent  years.  Readers  of  this  depart- 
ment will  be  favored  with  the  meat 
of  these  papers  and  discussions  from 
week  to  week  in  later  issue?. 

The  annual  banquet  held  at  the 
Lindell  hotel  on  Tuesday  evening  was 
probably  the  most  enjoyable  session 
of  the  meeting  and  show.  About  125 
ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a 
splendid  dinner,  which  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  excellent  responses. 
Cares  were  forgotten  and  though  hor- 
ticulture was  the  theme  of  every  re- 
sponse, levity  rather  than  seriousness 
was  the  inclination  of  the  speakers. 


Growing  Apple  Trees 

Paper  by  George  A.  Marshall,  Arl- 
ington. Nebraska,  read  at  meeting  of 
Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society, 
January  21: 

The  tree,  when  received  from  the 
nursery,  should  be  of  fair  size  and  in 
a  healthy,  vigorous  condition,  not 
over  three  years  old,  not  forked,  but 
with  a  central  body,  and  side  branches 
of  not  over  one  year's  growth.  It  is 
well  to  grout  the  roots  in  a  thin  mud 
mortar  as  soon  as  received.  Then 
after  the  orchard  ground  has  been 
well  prepared,  the  trees  should  be 
planted  three  or  four  inches  deeper 
than  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  lean- 
ing them  very  slightly  to  the  one 
o'clock  sun  and  placing  the  largest 
and  lowest  limbs  on  that  side.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  by 
any  means,  but  urged  and  coaxed  on 
to  start  growing  just  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  the  soil  and  weather  are 
dry  at  the  time  of  planting,  they 
should  be  mulched  and  then  watered. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  tree 
well  started  is  half  grown. 

Cultivation  should  be  begun  in  the 
orchard  immediately  after  the  trees 
are  planted.  Cultivated  crops  can  be 
profitably  grown  in  the  orchard  the 
first  few  years.  When  the  trees  have 
grown  too  large  for  such  crops  to  be 
profitable,  the  cultivation  should 
still  be  kept  up  with  more  or  less 
vigor  according  to  location  and  an- 
nual rainfall.  In  other  words,  the 
trees  should  have  sufficient  moisture 
and  care  to  allow  them  to  make  a 
healthy  growth  that  will  ripen.  They 
should  not  he  trimmed  at  all  the  first 
year  further  than  to  shorten  the  side 
limbs  about  one-half  of  the  past 
season's  growth,  the  leader  or  center 
being  left  a  little  longer  so  it  can 
containue  to  retain  its  leadership. 

The  second  year  the  real  pruning 
can  begin  by  removing  the  superfluous 
limbs,  leaving  only  those  which  are 
to  remain  during  the  life  of  the  tree. 
In  doing  this,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  three  or  four  side  limbs  and  the 
leader  are  sufficient,  and  that  these 
side  limbs  should  be  well  distribute! 
on  all  sides  of  the  body  and  not  closer 
than  five  or  six  inches  to  each  other. 
Unless  one  has  in  mind  the  size  these 
limbs  will  attain  when  fully  grown, 
he  is  apt  to  make  the  dangerous  mis- 
take of  leaving  them  too  close  to- 
gether, and  in  this  case  they  will 
become  crowded  when  four  or  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  the  result 
will  likely  be  disastrous. 

It  is  very  important  that  each  limb 
have  sufficient  room  at  the  base  to 
develop  naturally,  that  it  may  unite 
firmly  to  the  body  with  as  much 
shoulder  as  possible  and  as  is  natural 
for  the  variety  to  develop.  This  will 
largely  eliminate  later  splitting  down. 
This  well  done,  the  balance  is  easier. 
Simply  go  through  the  trees  about 
once  a  year,  cutting  out  forks  and 
limbs  that  cross  and  rub  and  thin- 
ning out  the  thick  places  by  removing 
the  most  undesirable  limbs.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  wounds  on  young 
trees  heal  much  more  rapidly  than 
on  old  ones. 

Never  try  to  train  a  tree  in  a  way 
that  is  unnatural  to  the  variety.  You 
will  find  this  a  life-long  fight,  some- 
what discouraging  and  very  hard  on 
the  tree.  Simply  help  nature  by 
trimming  the  tree  in  accordance  with 
the  way  it  desires  to  grow. 

While  there  are  several  minor 
things  that  have  to  be  looked  after 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  prevent- 
ing injury  from  rabbits,  mice,  gophers, 
etc.,  yet  the  planting,  cultivating  and 
pruning  are  the  three  main  things  to 
be  well  carried  out,  and  if  these  are 


Test  the  Simmons  Line 
By  These  Tools 

You  can't  afford  to  dig  post  holes  in  the  old  way 
this  spring  when  you  can  buy  a  Keen  Kutter 
Post-hole  Digger  at  such  a  low  price.  This  dig- 
ger has  sharp,  jaw-shaped  steel  knives  that  stick 
deep  into  the  hardest  ground  and  yank  up  a  big 
load  of  dirt  in  a  jiffy.  You  can  make  more  post 
holes  with  this  digger  in  a  couple  of  hours  than  you 
could  make  in  a  whole  day  with  a  bar  and  shovel. 

mnmtm 

Quality  Tools 

Pitching  manure  with  a  Keen  Kutter  fork  is  an 
easy  job,  because  there  is  "give"  or  elasticity  to 
the  tines  and  there's  heft  to  the  handles.  You 
can  test  the  quality  of  the  whole  Keen  Kutter 
lirre  of  tools  and  cutlery  by  these  two  money, 
time  and  labor  saving  tools.  Be  sure  you  see  the 
trade  mark  before  you  buy,, 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten.  " 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMON'.";. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc., 

St.  Louis  New  York  Philadelphia  Toledo 

Minneapolis  Sioux  City  Wichita 


General  Farming  with 
Cattle  and  Hogs  make 
highest,  surest  profits 

If  you  want  to  make  money,  or  if  you  want  to  give  your  boy  a  start  in 
the  world,  investigate  the  possibilities  offered  ambitious  workers  on  the  fer- 
tile acres  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  South  Plains. 

Here  is  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  and  a  splendid  climate.  The  normal 
rainfall  ranges  from  22  to  24  inches  a  year  —  ample  for  crop  purposes  if 
intelligent  tillage  is  practiced.  Wheat  this  year  averaged  a  little  over  15 
bushels.  One  small  field  ran  37 %  bushels,  machine  measure.  Every  acre 
should  have  done  as  well. 

There  is  no  more  gamble  in  farming  in  the  Panhandle  than  elsewhere, 
if  "proper  cultivation  is  practiced.  You  must  have  some  capital  to  work  on 
after  the  initial  payment  on  your  land  is  made.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of 
intelligent  work.  You  can  grow  wheat,  oats,  barley,  emmer,  feed  crops, 
peanuts,  silage  and  live  stock.  You  can  raise  as  much  of  each  as  you  can 
in  Illinois,  and  your  local  market  is  just  as  good. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  so  anxious  that  every  man  who  moves  into  the  country 
shall  succeed  that  they  have  engaged  a  staff  of  scientific  agriculturists  to 
work  with  the  settlers  and  show  them  how  best  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions. This  aid  is  given  free,  and  it  is  just  one  more  reason  for  going  to 
this  new  good,  country. 

In  a  few  years  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  will  be  crowding  Kansas  as  a 
wheat  producer,  and  people  will  wonder  why  they  did  not  buy  at  $15  to 
$25  an  acre,  the  prices  now  asked. 

But  get  and  read  our  new  book  on  the  Panhandle  and  South  Plains.  It's 
interesting,  authoritative,  informing  and  free.  It  tells  you  about  the  topog- 
raphy, soil,  rainfall,  possibilities  for  irrigation,  cultural  methods,  crops, 
markets,  transportation,  taxes,  living  conditions,  roads,  schools,  churches, 
and  other  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  you.  Also  a  series  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  have  lived  here  from  two  to  eleven  years.  These  letters  tell 
what  has  been  accomplished,  how  it  was  done  and  how  you  may  do  as  well 
when  you  come. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  join  one  of  the  Homeseekers'  Excursions  on 
the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  see  the  opportunities  for 
yourself.    For  full  information  without  obligation,  write 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
2205  Railway  Exchange  Chicago 


done  well  success  is  almost  certain. 

A  tree  can  be  grown  into  bearing 
as  cheaply  and  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty here  in  Nebraska  as  any  place 
of  which   I  know. 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
I'll  send  you  the  name  and  address 
of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company. — 
S,  R,  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


$8,000.00  DOWN 
GETS  A  BARGAIN 

800  acres  of  excellent  soil,  close  to  a  good 
town.  Land  Improved,  pastures  fenced  and 
all  ready  for  business.  This  season'*  crop— 
110  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  corn,  hogs,  cattle 
ind  machinery — can  go  with  It.  Write  for 
oartlculars  If  you  have  the  money.    No  trades. 

H.  L.  MeKELVIE,  R.  1,  FAIRFIELD,  NBB. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  an 
evergreen  windbreak  is  appreciated, 
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For  (he  Telephone 


For  the  Gas  Emfine 


Costs  Less  Than  a 
Half  Bushel  of  Corn 

At  a  cost  of  a  few  pennies  for  each  French  Dry 
Battery— less  than  the  price  of  half  a  bushel  of 
corn— you  can  have  a  supply  of  electricity  "on 
tap"  always. 

Don't  Miss  This! 

French  Dry  Batteries  will  save  you  endless 
time,  miles  of  steps  and  lots  of  money.  The  next 
time  you  fill  up  that  dangerous  kerosene  lan- 
tern and"hike"  for  the  barn  in  the  dark,  remem- 
ber that  French  Dry  Batteries  in  an  electric 
flasher  would  supply  the  necessary  light.  Think 
of  the  advantage  of  having  a  telephone  line  from 
the  house  to  the  barn,  or  being  able  to  open  the 
front  gate  without  leaving  the  porch  and  dozens 
of  other  conveniences.  There's  no  dirt,  delay  and 
Inefficiency  with  a  French  Dry  Battery  — the 
"juice"  is  there  right  on  the  job  ready  for  Instant 
use. 


Made  in 
Madison 


These  marvelous'batteries  are  scientifically 
ronstructed  packages  of  electricity.  They  are 
special  purpose  batteries  built  for  a  special  job. 
Thousands  of  auto  owners  insist  on  the  French 
'Auto  Special  "  —  the  dry-cell  battery  with  the 
blue  label.  The  green  labeled  French  Telephone 
Cells  are  for  all  household  uses. 

Long-Life  Batteries 

French  Dry  Batteries  give  a  strong  current  for  n 
Kong  period.  Ordinary  batteries  give  a  weak  current 
for  a  short  time  mid  then  quit  altogether  French  Dry 
Butteries  save  time  for  a  l<-ng  time.  Vour  dealer  will 
toll  yon  the  particular  French  Battery  you  need.  If 
vou  want  to  know  more  about  these  wonderful  French 
Dry  Batteries  and  how  they  can  help  you  do  >our  farm 
work,  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  We'll 
answer  by  return  mail.   Write  tonight. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 

2  Nathan  Street,  MADISON,  WIS. 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 

is  packed  in  a  big 
moisture  proof  tin 
lined  with  wax 
paper— so  it's  al- 
tiptop 


Full 

2-ounce 

Tins 


CET  RID  OP 

Worms  and  Bots 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
rkill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEWVERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
In  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
write  us  that  Newvermlfuge  has  removed  from 
500  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  K  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  ua  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  $1.25.    12  for  $2.00.    Postage  paid. 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  B2 
592  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


YOUR  MONEY  DEPOSITED  WITH  US 
WILL 
EARN 


6%  INTEREST 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write  for  Information 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307   N   STREET  ETNCOEN,  NEB. 

Advertising  Is  literature.    Study  the  ads.  I 


THE  INVESTMENT  IN  AUTOS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  invest 
ment  in  automobiles,  garages  and  au 
tomobile  accessories  during  the  past 
years  will  total  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $100,000  in  the  territory  surround- 
ing one  little  town  in  Burt  county. 
And  this  represents  only  a  beginning 
The  ultimate  economic  effect  of  this 
tremendous  investment  in  quasi-lux- 
uries  remains  to  be  seen. 

Tht  automobile  will  have  far-reach- 
ing effects  in  elevating  standards,  and 
its  educational  consequences  will  be 
large.  The  horizon  widens  for  every 
man  who  owns  a  machine.  The  boys 
find  it  an  inducement  to  remain  on 
the  farm.  The  automobile  gives  the 
farmer  a  sense  of  well-being,  and 
gives  him  additional  pride  in  his  call- 
ing. It  is  the  concrete  evidence  of 
his  prosperity. 

But  whether  or  not  the  automobile 
will  lead  to  neglect  of  the  farm  is 
r.till  a  question.  And  whether  or  not 
the  investment  in  machines,  amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  the  farming  communities,  will 
create  a  vacuum  where  there  should 
be  investment  to  promote  better  and 
more  successful  farm  operations  re- 
mains to  be  determined. 

A.  T.  SOHLBBRG. 

Burt  Co. 


LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

For   the   week   ending   February  1. 

Both  legislative  houses  worked  hard  and 
to  ?rood  purpose  during  the  week  jus't 
ended,  the  senate  showing  up  to  better 
advantage  than  the  house.  In  the  upper 
chamber  roll  calls  require  much  les^  time, 
and  debate  rtofs  not  con  time  the  hours  so 
voraciously.  Senators  speak  more  to  the 
point,  and  not  so  many  of  them  are  in- 
sistent on  orating.  Thus  the  senate  put 
through  and  sent  to  the  house  almost  a 
core  of  bills,  and  killed  a  few  others.  The 
house  worked  on  measures  all  week  and 
has  as  yet  sent  but  three  bills  to  the  senate. 
All  senate  measures  past  that  house  are 
languishing  in  the  hands  of  house  com- 
mittees, and  it  may  be  two  weeks  before 
any  of  them  are  considered  and  voted  upon. 


This  legislature  bids  fair  to  be  a  record- 
breaker  in  the  number  of  bills  presented. 
At  the  end  of  this  week  the  house  had  re- 
ceived 570  bills  and  the  senate  285.  Three 
days  remained  in  which  others  could  be 
put  in.  and  experience  has  shown  that  on 
the  last  call  more  than  100  bills  appear 
In  the  house  and  half  that  many  in  the 
senate.  In  1911  the  house  received  702 
bills  and  the  senate  394.  This  total  was 
never  exceeded  except  once  when  the 
populists    were    in  control. 


The  senate  passed  the  Sunday  baseball 
bill  which  the  governor  vetoed  two  years 
ago.  The  vote  stood  twenty-two  for  and 
ten  against.  Its  author,  Bartling  of  Otoe, 
anticipates  no  trouble  in  putting  it  through 
the  house.  It  provides  that  sports  such  as 
baseball  shall  not  be  illegal  on  Sunday 
unless  the  authorities  of  a  county  or  city 
expre=sly  forbid  them.  An  effort  was  made 
to  turn  the  measure  the  other  way  around, 
and  forbid  the  sport  unles ;  the  authorities 
of  any  political  division  expressly  allow  it. 
This  amendment  was  supported  by  the  fol- 
lowing senators  who  are  supposed  to  be 
opposed  to  the  successful  bill:  Bushee  of 
Kimball.  Hoagland  and  Marshall  of  Lan- 
caster, Hoagland  of  Lincoln.  Hummell  of 
Webster,  Kemp  of  Xance.  Ollis  of  Valley, 
Reynolds  of  Dawes,  Shumway  of  Dixon 
and  Smith  of  Seward. 


The  house  approved  two  important  in- 
novations in  state  government  and  directed 
them  to  be  presented  for  passage  at  a  later 
date.  One  was  for  an  anti-logrolling  law 
which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  and  fit 
grounds  for  impeachment,  for  any  membei 
to  agree  to  vote  for  any  bill  in  return  for 
a  vote  on  some  other  bill,  or  to  absent 
himi-elf  from  roll  call  in  return  for  a  vote 
on  some  measure  favored  by  him.  Douglas 
county  members  and  Fries  of  Howard  were 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  bill,  while  Norton 
of  Polk,  Hardin  of  Harlan  and  Nichols  of 
Madison  defended  it  vigorously.  The  vote 
howed  the  measure  to  be  popular,  seventy- 
eight  for  it  and  eighteen  against.  These 
members  registered  themselves  in  the 
negative:  Brott,  Druesdow,  Flanagan, 
Foster,  Fox,  Fries,  Grueber,  Hon",  Hubbard, 
Murphy,  McKis  ick,  O'Malley,  Regan, 
Schueth,    Simon,    Smith,    Snyder,  Weston. 


The  f.econd  important  measure  in  the 
house  was  for  civil  service  for  all  appointive 
state  employes  excepting  heads  of  institu- 
tions. It  provides  that  all  :  uch  shall  take 
an  examination,  and  appointments  be  made 
from  the  list  of  eligibles.  The  board  of 
control,  which  takes  office  next  July,  will 
have  charge  if  the  bill  goes  through  the 
senate  and  is  approved  by  the  governor. 
It  will  remove  the  naming  of  state  em- 
ployes from  the  realm  of  politics,  and 
place  it  where -part  of  the  national  working 
force  stands.  The  democrats,  in  control  in 
the  house,  had  a  chance  to  play  politics 
by  providing  that  those  employes  now  in 
office  should  be  exempt  from  the  working 
of  the  bill,  but  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority refused  to  do  so. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  1911  the  legisla- 
ture after  a  most  memorable  fight  put  the 
regulation  of  stockyards  service  and  rate 
under  the  state  railway  commission,  tw% 
bills  for  further  regulation  have  appeared 
this  session.  One  is  by  Brott  of  Cheyenne, 
who  wants  yardage  charges  fixed  at  thesi 
maximums:  Horses  20  cents  each,  catth 
:>0  cents  each,  calves  8  cents,  hogs  6  cents 
Commission  for  selling:  Horses  per  car  $7 
attle  per  car  $7;  hogs,  single  deck  car,  $4 
louble  deck  car.  $7 ;  sheep,  single  dect 
car,  $3;  double  deck  car,  $5.  Hoffmelstei 
of  Cha.e  would  have  stockyards  declared 
public  markets  and  require  reports  to  the 
railway  commission  once  every  year  of  the 


amount  of  business  of  various  classes  done. 
He  also  would  have  the  commission  regu- 
late In  all  places  where  the  yards  are  also 
used  for  depot  facilities.  Two  years  ago 
the  contest  centered  on  whether  to  call 
business  of  this  kind  "common  carriers"  or 
"public  markets,"  and  after  a  veto  of  tht 
latter  designation  by  the  governor  the  for- 
mer was  incorporated  into  the  law. 


The  senate  passed  a  bill  which  provides 
for  teaching  of  agriculture,  manual  train- 
'ng  and  home  economics  in  high  schools 
and  approved  rural  schools  of  the  state,  by 
and  with  state  aid.    It  is  provided  that  tlu 

tate  shall  appropriate  $1,250  or  less  to 
each    high    school    and    $50    to    each  rural 

chool  designated  in  the  accredited  list, 
but  that  the  district  must  spend  an  eaual 
"mount  in  the  same  department.  The 
maximum  cost  of  this  instruction  to  the 
state  would  be  $37,500.  The  bill  has  not 
yet  passed  the  house,  or  been  considered. 
Not   more   than    thirty   schools  can  receive 

tate  aid  in  the  coming  biennium,  and  not 
more  than  two-thirds  the  amount  of  state 
aid  can   be  expended   on   high  schools. 


The  house  recommended  for  passage  a 
bill  giving  any  county  the  option,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  levy  a  tax  or  vote 
bonds  to  install  a  county  telephone  sy.;tem, 
fix  rates,  and  make  agreements  for  con- 
nections with  other  county-owned  system 
or  privately-owned  systems  for  transmission 
and  receipt  of  messages.  The  levy  cannot 
exceed  2  mills  per  year,  and  bonds  voted 
cannot  exceed  2 '4  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  county.  Efforts  were  made 
to  allow  the  railway  commission  to  adjust 
rates,  but  the  legislature  refused  most  em- 
phatically. Two  years  ago  the  entire  ten- 
dency was  towards  merging  and  monopoly. 
A  bill  allowing  mergers  was  put  through 
both  houses  and  vetoed  by  the  governor. 
Later  companies  were  allowed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  railway  commission  to  do  with- 
out law  what  the  merger  bill  sought  to 
permit.  Now  the  legislature  appears  to 
be  as  much  opposed  to  central  ownership 
as  it  was  then   favorable  to  it.  . 


BREEDERS'    HORSE    SALE    A  SUCCESS 

The  two  days'  breeders'  horse  sale  in 
Lincoln.  January  22  and  23.  under  the  man- 
agement of  C.  F.  Way  and  H.  K.  Frantz, 
was  considered  a  splendid  success,  and  aside 
from  a  slight  indifference  in  the  demand 
for  stallions,  everything  was  sold  readily 
and  at  satisfactory  prices.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  re  ult  of  the  sale: 

Thirteen  head  of  stallions,  two  years  old 
and  over,  sold  for  $8,185,  with  an  average 
of  $629.80.  Eleven  head  of  stallions,  one 
year  old  and  under,  sold  for  $1,863.50,  with 
an  average  of  $169.41.  Nineteen  head  of 
mares,  two  years  old  and  over,  sold  for 
$8,040,  with  an  average  of  $423.30,  and  nine 
mares,  one  year  old  and  under,  sold  for 
$1,800,  with  an  average  of  $200.  Fifty-two 
head  sold  for  $19,888.50,  with  an  average 
of  $382.47. 

GALLOWAY    BREEDERS  MOVE 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Galloway  Breeders'  A  so- 
ciation  on  December  4,  1912,  the  office  of 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Brown,  has  been  moved  from 
Chicago  to  Carrollton,  Missouri.  Galloway 
breeders  are  asked  to  note  this  change  Of 
address  of  their  headquarters  when  mailing 
pedigrees  to  be  recorded. 

SC HAL DECKER  S  PO LANDS  AVERAGE  Hi 

With  an  average  a  few  cents  below  $42, 
on  forty  head,  In  a  locality  where  pure 
bred  hog  sales  are  a  novelty,  and  being  the 
first  public  sale  from  this  herd,  we  believe 
J.  A.  Schaldecker,  Grafton,  Nebraska,  can 
feel  well  pleased  with  his  recent  sale  re- 
sulting In  this  average  and  under  these 
conditions.  The  offering  was  a  good  one, 
as  advertised,  and  though  the  local  buyers 
were  cautious  about  buying  very  high,  they 
gave  commendable  support  to  the  sale. 
Some  of  the  highest  priced  sows  were 
selected  for  foreign  buyers  on  mail  order. 
Col.  Callahan  conducted  the  sale  in  good 
form.  Below  is  a  list  of  prices'  of  $35 
and  over: 

1 —  Adam   Gotsman,    Bend,    Ore....$  75.00 

2 —  A.   A.   Radford,   Grafton   50.00 

3 —  Adam    Gotsman    80.00 

4 —  J.   C.   Lewis,   Longview,   Miss...     75. 0C 

5—  M.    W.    Str'atter,    Lushton   40. 0( 

6 —  F.    Borderner,    Geneva   42.00 

7 —  M.    W.    Stratter  44.00 

8—  Frank  Davis,  Holbrook   80.00 

9 —  Adam    Gotsman    4  5.00 

10 — F.   J.   Stahl.   Grafton   11.00 

13 —  Adam    Gotsman    45.00 

14 —  Henry   Troutman,    Grafton.......  35.00 

15 —  H.   H.    Burgstrand,    Fairmont...  41.00 

16 —  F.    Hofman,     Sutton   38.00 

17 —  E.    B.    Lewis,    Fairmont   35.00 

18 —  H.    E.    Wilds,    Grafton   36.00 

19 —  Adam  Gotsman    50.00 

20 —  W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva.   39.00 

21—  F.    J.    Stahl   38.00 

23 — Charles    Baass,    Sutton   35.00 

26— F.  J.  Stahl,   35.00 

28 —  Alex  May,  Sutton   36.00 

29 —  F.   J.    Stahl  •.  .-.  ■.  ......  .  33.00 

30 —  F.    Borderner   •  •  35.00 

31 —  John  Brown,  Forest  City  Mo.  .  50.00 
35 — Alex    May   37.50 

37 —  O.  W.   Johnston.  Grafton   35.00 

38—  C.    M.    Carroll,    Lushton   36.00 

G.   A.   KISSINGER'S   SALE   AT  MILFORD 

The  Kissinger  sale  at  Milford,  Nebraska, 
was  quite  a  success  considering  the  ex- 
tremely bad  day,  which  made  the  people 
slow  about  getting  out,  and  many  did  not 
come  at  all  that  would  have  come  had  the 
weather  been  nice.  The  offering  was  extra 
good,  and  just  the  best  of  condition  to 
make  good  for  the  other  fellow.  The  sale 
rveraged  $41.51  on  forty-one  head,  the  top 
being  $70  on  No.  6  and  paid  by  the  Seward 
"ounty  Farm,  which  was  only  one  out  of 
nine  good  ones  going  to  the  same  place. 
Below  is  list  of  sales.  Col.  Wickham  con- 
ducted  the  sale: 

1 —  F.    O.    Cooper,    Seward..  ?  08.00 

2—  Will   Kuhlman.   Seward   39.00 

3 —  J.  W.  Pfander  &  Sons,  Clarinda, 

Iowa   62.50 

4 —  Seward  County  Farm.   Seward..  50.01 

5 —  Fay    Smiley.    Milford   42.00 

6 —  Milford    County    Farm  •.  .  .  .  70.00 

7 —  Charles    Finley.    Milford  .-.  61.00 

8 —  Seward   County  Farm   47.00 

9 —  William  Fleischman,   Palmyia..  44.50 


icfottonil 

.V^^O  MADE  STRONGER 
LASTS  LONGER 


Richmond  Talk  No.  7 

Double  expansion  brakes  pro- 
vide maximum  protection.  The 
short  cam  is  operated  by  the  foot 
pedal,  the  long  cam  by  the  emer- 
gency lever.  The  long  cam 
touches  both  brake  bands  and  ex- 


pands both  brakes  by  one  opera- 
tion. This  illustration  also  shows 
the  stuffing  box  on  axle  shaft.  It 
prohibits  oil  exuding  and  spoiling 
the  grip  of  the  brake,  and  for  the 
same  reason  no  oil  can  disfigure 
wheels  and  tires. 

Price  $1200,  including  mohair  top 
and  envelope,  Prest-o-Iite,  wind- 
shield, nickel  finish  and  mechanical 
tire  inflator. 

( To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


.WESTERN  DISTRIBUTERS 


|  WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


I  will  ship  you  a  genuine  1913 
Galloway  manure  spi  eader  without  one 
W  cent  down.   Yes.  sir.  I  will  ship  it  to  you  for 
ijj?  a  30  or  even  90  days'  absolutely  free  test 
I  Besides  I  will  save  you  $25  to  $50  and  give  you 
the  best   spreader  made.   Guaranteed   for  26 
years.  My  offer  is  backed  by  a  $26,000  lejral 
od  and  a  $5,000  challenge  offer.  Something 
no  other  manufacturer  ever  dared  to  make 

Get  My  1913  Proposition 

I  have  never  made  an  offer  to  equal  my  new  1913  offer. 
Get  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a  Galloway 
at  practically  no  cost  to  you.  My  offer  helps  you  to 
pay  in  part  or  entirely  for  your  machine.  Nothing  else  like  it 
Get  the  full  details  now 

Write  Me  at  Once  for  My  Big  Catalog  and 
Valuable  FREE  Book,  "A  Streak  of  Gold" 

My  catalog  tells  all  about  the  Galloway  spreaders,  and 

I  have  got  just  the  machine  for  your  particular  needs.   My  big 
book,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
"A  Streak  of  Gold", 
will  help  you  to  make 
the  manure  pile  pay  for 

K our  machine.  It  tells 
ow  to  care  for  the 
manure,   b  o  w  to 
spread  it.  how  to 
treat  your  soil  and 
other  valuable  r.ug- 
pestions  Shows 
now    crops  have 
been  doubled  by 
proper  use  of  ma- 
nure   This  (Treat 
book  is  wortn  many 
dollars,  free  to  you. 
Now  just  write  to 
me  personally  Get 
my  fower-than-ever 
1913  prices. 

William  Calloway,  Pres. 
W'LIAM   GALLOWAY  CO. 

'  "ft  QsHoway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 


-W.    H.    Brnokall.    Milford   4  4.00 

-W.   B.  Cooper.   Seward   41.00 

-C.   P.    Eberspacher,    Seward....  :si.00 

-H.    Hinman,    Seward   :!4.00 

-F.  Ruiup,  Bee   5G.00 

-William    Fleischman    41.00 

-Seward    County   Farm   44. On 

-W.    B.    Stolts.    Milford   40.00 

-Will   Rundy.   Milford   37.00 

-Fred  Moorberg,   Milford   46. Ou 

-Seward  County  Farm   42.00 

-Seward  County  Farm   4.r. .00 

-Seward  County  Farm   41.00 

-C.    J.    Fleischman,    Palmyra.  .  .  .  4S.00 

-Fav   Smiley    40.00 

-Fay  Smiley    30.00 
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H.   C.   McGATH'S   CLOSING   OUT  SALE 

At  Hooper,  Nebras'ka.  January  30,  oc 
rurred  the  closing  out  sale  of  H.  C.  McGath 
nf  Foster,  Nebraska.  A  large  number  of 
breeders  were  in  attendance.  Prices  ruled 
conservative  throughout.  The  offering  was 
in  prime  condition  and  merited  raor 
money.  The  greatest  interest  centered 
;ibout  the  chief  herd  boar,  Long  Wonder. 
This  is  possibly  the  largest  hog  in  the  state 
and  went  to  the  well  known  breeders. 
Ferguson  &  Diffy  of  Scribner,  at  the  bar- 
gain price  of  $181.  Messrs'.  Pfander  & 
Son3  of  Clarinda.  Iowa,  were  the  runners- 
npon  this  boar.  The  top  of  the  sows  was  a 
.lune  gilt  by  Mouw's  Big  Jumbo,  an  out- 
standing good  gilt  with  a  world  of  finish 
She  went  to  the  good  herd  of  W.  H.  Diegan 
nf  Raymond,  Nebraska,  and  was  certainly  a 
snap  at  the  price,  $100.  Col.  Callahan  was 
on  the  block  and  gave  to  the  sale  his  best 
efforts.  Thirty-eight  head  sold  made  an 
average  of  $57.  Below  we  give  list  of  sales 
1 — Ferguson    &    Diffy,    Scribner ....  $1S1 . 00 

:! — Charles   Christenson.    Craig   SI.  00 

." — George  W.  Corey.  North  Bend..  50.00 

6 —  W.    J.    Dan.    Hooper  -  .  .  65.00 

7 —  I.    W.    Drapola.    Clarkson   5.1.00 

S — W.  Catherwood,  North  Bend...  70.00 
9— Ed  Diffey,  North  Bend   4  4.00 

in — Harry   Heine,    Hooper   52. 

11 — John  O'Connell,   Malcolm   50. 

1L' — H.  W.   Ruwe,   Herman   R7  . 

13—  H.   W.    Ruwe   56. 

14—  W.   E.   Wulf.    Clearwater   70.00 

15 —  Ed  Diffy    69.00 

16—  H.    Monnich.    Hooper   56.00 

17 —  Coleman    Brothers,    Ithaca   55.00 

IS — J,    Drapola    40.00 

19 — F.    Daubert.    Hooper   46.00 

L'l — R.   Catherwood,   Hooper   61.00 

22 — Fred    Eckleson,    Hooper   50.00 

W.    H.    Diegan.    Raymond   50.00 

T.  Nelson,   Hooper   56.00 

Daubert    40.00 

Daubert    4  7.50 

H.    Diegan   100.00 

E.   Rich,   Creighton   SO.  00 

Catherwood    62.00 

Catherwood    60.00 

:!1 — Paul  Wagner,   Pierce   45.00 

32— J.    H.    Ruwe   40.00 

34 —  L.    B.    Lagenschulte,    Randolph.  35.00 

35 —  F.   Vander,    Stanton   41.00 

36 —  J.    H.    Ruwe   70.00 

37 —  Paul  Wagner    38.00 

38 —  J.    Erickson.    Hooper   41.  on 

39 —  Sandqui't    Brothers,    Oakland...  35.00 

40 —  Mr.    Aldrich    35.  On 

41 —  F.    Zander,    Stanton   39.00 

42 —  John    Heyn,    Glenville   35.00 


23 
2  I— X. 

26— S"! 

27 — W 
2S— A. 
29 — R. 

no— r. 


COLEMAN  B    POLAND8    AVERAGE  $46.50 

The  Poland  China  sale  of  Coleman 
Brothers,  held  at  Ithaca.  Nebraska,  on 
Wednesday.  January  29.  was  a  good  one. 
Xo  big  average  was  made,  but  it  was  a 
good,  even  sale  and  a  snappy  one.  The 
hoys  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  high  class  offering  of  Poland  China 
fows  which  they  drove  through  the  sale 
ring.  They  are  practical  fellows  and  their 
neighbors  showed  their  appreciation  by 
buying  practically  the  entire  offering.  Only 
a  few  were  shipped  away.  The  top  of  the 
sale  was-  $78,  paid  by  C.  E.  Osborn  of 
Eagle  for  No.  9  in  the  catalog.  She  was 
a  grand  good  sow  and  picked  up  at  a 
bargain  price.  S.  A.  Nelson  of  Malcolm 
was  a  good  bidder  and  took  home  a  num- 
ber of  good  ones.  He  did  very  effective 
work  as  a  newspaper  representative.  Col. 
H.  S.  Duncan  did  good  work  on  the  block. 
The  forty  head  sold  averaged  $46.50.  A 
list  of  sales  of  $35  and  over  follows4 

1 —  W.    E.    Maize,    Ithaca  $  52.50 

2 —  John    Mumro,    Yutan   60.00 

3 —  R.   V.   Booher,   Ithaca   4  3.  no 

4 —  A.    D.    Nightingale   48.00 

5 —  J.  L.   Graham.   Greenwood   52.50 

6—  A.     D.    Nightingale   51.00 

7 —  Henry   Heldt,   Yutan   50.00 

S — W.  C.  Moet.  Ashland  


62.00 

9— C.  E.  Osborn,  Eagle   78. on 

10 — Henry    Storm.    Yutan   44.00 

12 — Gus    Pallots    39.00 

14 —  R.  R.  Cemer,  Wahoo   45.00 

15 —  J.    R.    Norris,    Ashland   47.50 

AG — W.    C.  Mott  

17 —  C.    E.    Osborn.  .  .  :  

18 —  S.   A.  Nelson  &  Son.  Malcolm 


42.50 
45.00 

62.50 

19 —  S.  A.  Nelson  &  Son   4  5.00 

20 —  J.    R.    Norris   52.50 

21 —  Herman   Hanke,   Memphis   45.00 

65.00 
50.00 
47.50 
36  00 


22 —  S.  A.  Nelson  &  Son. 

23 —  John  Mumm   

26 — J.    R.  Norris  

30—  W.   A.   Farmer,   South   Bend . 

31 —  Frank   Basel,   Ithaca   47.50 

32 —  R.    R.    Cemer   42.50 

33—  Gus   Smith    45.00 

4 —  Frank    Basel    41.00 

5 —  A.  H.   Roberts.  Wahoo   37.00 

6 —  W.    A.    Farmer   38.00 

7 —  W.  A.  Farmer   41.00 

IS — Henry    Heldt    46.00 

!i — f,.  W.  Hamilton,  Kearney   40.  no 


SCHRAM'S   POLANDS   AVERAGE  $42 

Charles  H.  Sehram.  Newcastle,  Nebraska, 
sold  a  very  useful  lot  of  big-type  Poland 
<'hina  sows  with  quality  In  his  sale  Janu- 
ary 30.  The  day  was  blustery  and  cold  and 
on  this'  account  the  attendance  was  cut 
down  somewhat,  but  those  present  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  support  given, 
and  we  feel  that  the  result  of  this  sale 
means  a  better  sale  for  Mr.  Schram  next 
year.  The  well  known  breeder,  William 
Wright  from  Allen,  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal  buyers.  The  offering  was  worthy 
from  a  standpoint  of  size  and  much  qual- 
ity. Mr.  Schram  has  one  of  the  good  herds 
and  is  a  progressive  young  stockman  who 
takes  good  care  of  his  herd  and  of  the 
improvements  that  mean  much  for  con- 
venience and  success  in  handling  pure  bred 
stock.  Col.  W.  R.  Ritchie  conducted  the 
sale  in  an  able  manner  and  worked  hard 
lor  the  above  result.  Below  is  a  list  of 
prices  of  $35  and  over: 

1 —  H.    Westerhoff.    Wynot  $  51.no 

2 —  Charles   Green.    Ponca   18.no 

3 —  F.  R.  Beysohau,  Wynot   -18.00 

I- — John    Mr-Shane,    t'onca   50.00 

12V4— W.   11.   Cromble,   Ponca   41.00 


6 —  W.    J.    Ross,    Newcastle   15.00 

7 —  F.    R,    Beyschau   51.00 

8 —  W.    J.    Ross   39.00 

9 —  William  Wright   &  Son,   Allen..  50.00 

10 —  I.    L.    Larson   38.00 

13 — William  Wright  &  Son   45.00 

12 — W.  J.  Wyant,  Allen   47. Ool 

11 —  H.    Westerhoff    41.00 

14  — W.    T.    Thomas,    Newcastle   38.00 

15—  W.   J.  Wyant   41.00 

16 —  William  Wright   &  Son   55.00. 

17 —  Ed   Daugherty.    Newcastle   51.00 

IS — D.    A.    Ward,    Newcastle   41.00 

19 —  E.  L.  Heldy.  Ponca   38.00 

20 —  A.    S.   Anderson,   Oberton   54.00 

21 —  T.    Fitzgerald,    Newcastle   36.00 

22 —  F.    L.    Larson,    Allen   42.00 

23 —  William  Wright   &   Son   40.001' 

25 —  T.    Fitzgerald    35.00 

26—  A.   R.   Olson.   Maskell   39.00 

27 —  A.   E.   Bagley,    Allen   40.00 

28—  T.    I,.    Larsen.    Allen   37.50 

29 —  A.    E.    Bagley   40. 00, 

30 —  W.    H.    Crombie   40.00 

32—  E.    L.    Heldy   35. 0Q 

33 —  John    McShane    36.00 

35 —  W.    H.   Crombie   34.00 

36 —  A.    E.    Bagley   41.00 

WRIGHT  S    POLANDS    AVERAGE  $53.72 

On.-  of  the  healthiest  sales  of  big-type 
Polands  that  we  have  attended  was  that 
of  William  Wright  &  Son,  Allen,  Nebraska. 
Our  readers  will  recall  what  a  beautiful  day 
last  Wednesday,  January  29,  was,  and  the 
fame  of  Wright's  Polands  being  widely 
known  throughout  that  territory  and  con- 
siderable publicity  having  been  given  to 
this  sale,  attracted  a  large  crowd  of  neigh- 
bor farmers  and  breeders  who  competed 
liberally  for  the  fine  class  of  sows  sold  in 
this'  sale.  Wright's  Big  Bone,  Big  Bone 
Jim.  Long  Wonder  2d,  and  a  number  of 
other  strictly  big-type  boars  that  have 
sired  a  great  class  of  hogs  for  this  herd 
and  for  neighbors'  herds  in  this  vicinity 
were  the  principal  sires  represented,  and 
special  praise  is  due  the  class  of  sows 
sired  by  them  and  sold  in  this  sale.  This 
herd  of  Poland  Chinas   is  justly  deserving 


of  the  patronage  it  received  and  its  dis- 
tinction in  the  big-type  class  will  grow. 
With  a  $101  top  and  a  $52.73  average  we 
need  not  comment  upon  the  evenness  of 
tho  offering.  Col.  W.  R.  Ritchie  conducted 
the  sale  and  special  praise  is  due  him  for 
his  able  method  of  selling.  Below  is  a 
list  of  prices  of   $35  and  over: 

1 —  Mather   &   Wolfe,    O'Neill   $  72.00 

2 —  Roy  Houseman,  Wakefield   77.50 

■' — James   Reed,    Wakefield   101.00 

4 —  L.   S.   Comstock,   Allen   80.00 

5 —  J.  W.   Murphy,   Wakefield   77.50 

6 —  C.   C.   Thatcher,   Laurel   45.00 

7 —  C.    H.    Gearheim,    Allen   66.00 

8 —  C.  H.   Gearheim   40.00 

9 —  A.  Roberts,  Allen   51.00 

10 —  C.    D.   Smith.   Allen   50.00 

11 —  C.    Jensen,    Concord..   46.00 

12 —  B.    Olson.    Emerson   35.00 

13 —  Clyde    Jones,    Allen   48.00 

15 —  W.  H.  Walters,  Wakefield   57.00 

16 —  Charles  H.  Schram,  Newcastle   .  66.00 

17—  W.    H.    Walters-   60.00 

18 —  H.   H.   Gearheim,    Allen   53.00 

19 —  Charles    H.    Schram   61.00 

20 —  Hornby    Brothers,    Winside   71.00 

21 —  Horn    Brothers    69.00 

24 —  J.   Rieman,   Allen.   60.00 

25 —  H.    H.    Gearheim   35.00 

26 —  C.    D.    Smith   38.00 

27 —  I.   Ellis,   Allen   48.00 

28 —  C.    D.    Smith   49.00 

29 —  George    Schroeder,    Allen   45.00 

30—  C.  Jensen    41.00 

34 —  Charles  Fleetwood,    Concord.  ...  41.00 

32 —  C,  Jensen    39  . 00 

33 —  Charles  Fleetwood    "41.00 

36 — Rudolph   Schroeder,   Allen   50.00 

35 —  G.   W.    Benstead,    Allen   36.00 

38 —  George    Schroeder    47.00 

39—  C.   C.    Thatcher  .'....'...  47.50 

40 —  John    Rennan.    Allen   73.00 

41 —  I.    Ellis.    Allen   67.00 

42 —  C.    C.    Thatcher   41.00 

43—  Walter    Ellis,    Allen   47.00 

49 —  A.    Larson,    Laurel   43.00 

44—  L.    S.    Comstock.....   50.00 

50 —  Clyde  Jones    45.00 

45—  W.    H.    Walters   66.00 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 

More  Power  Half  the  Cost 


Develop  more  than  rated  power  on 
either  Kerosene  or  Gasoline.  Adapted 
to  all  power  work  on  the  farm.  Our  im- 
mense factory  facilities  enable  us  to  sell 
these 

High  Grade  Engines 
At  Remarkably  Low  Prices 

Jack  of  All  Trades  are  strongly  built  of  bent 
materials.  Large  bearing-*.  Ample  Lubri- 
cation. All  parts  accessible— you  cm  get  at 
every  nut  with  a  simple  8  wrench. 

2,  4  and  6  h.  p.  Horizontal.  Also  2,  3.  4  and 
on.  p.  Vertical.   Other  types  up  to  500 h  p. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  DU  896 
State  Bize  and  type  preferred. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co* 

Kansas  City    Omaha  Chicag-o 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders 


Those  who  ignore  advertisements 
fall  short  of  their  opportunity. 


You  Can't  Put  Your  Finger  on  a 
Single  Weak  Spot  in 


Two  sizes — 25  and  40  Tractive  H.  P. 
From  the  steel  plate  girder  to  the  smallest  mechanba!  detail  you  will  find  unusual  strength 


The  entire  construction  is  designed  to  meet  ev.  ry 
emergency — to  stand  up  and  deliver  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult jobs.  One  single  weak  spot  w«,u  d  sooner  or 
later  cause  trouble. 

Even  with  its  unusual  strength  and  steel  construc- 
tion it  is  a  lighter  tra  tor  per  horse  po*  er  ihaa  near- 
esc  competitors.  Uses  less  of  its  power  to  pull  its 
own  weight  -  has  a  greater  pulling  power. 

The  Twin  City  Tractor  if  the  only  tractor  which 
has  successfully  broken  land  in  the  Mesqui  e  country 
of  the  southwest — the  utmost  test.  Read  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Taft  ranch. 
Texas. 


September  28,  1912. 
Geo.  M.  Gillette.  V.  P.,  Minneapolis  Steel   &  Ma- 
chinery Co..  Minneapolis,  hi  inn. 

Dear  Mr.  Gillette: — I  realize  that  your  machines  are 
now  being  put  to  the  hardest  u&t  that  his  evtr  been 
tried  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  th'nk  there  is  any  doubt  but  wVat  you 
have  the  only  gasoline  eng  ne  that  has  ever  been  able 
to  plow  this  kind  of  country  successfully. 

We  are  getting  our  work  well  done  and  more  eco- 
nomically than  it  has  ever  been  done  before. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Joseph  F.  Grren 


More  about  Twin  City  Tractors  and  their  wonderful  achievements  are  told  in  our 
Tractor  Books  7C  and  9C.    Write  for  them 

inneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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A  CORRECTION 

The  date  of  C.  A.  Niebur's 
ad  should  read 

Tuesday,  Feb.  18 

instead  of  Feb.  19. 


Public  Sale  of  POLAND  CHINA 
and  DUROC  JERSEY  Bred  Sows 

TO  BE  IIKI.lt  AT  THE  OCTAGON  SALE  BARN  IN 

FREMONT,  NEB.,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22 

Twenty  head  of  Poland  China  sows  and  twenty  Duroc  sows,  consisting  of 
ten  tried  animals  and  thirty  spring  gilts.  The  Poland  Chinas  are  from  the 
Chief  Tecumseh  3d,  Blain's  Tecumseh,  Expansion,  Big  Tecumseh,  Hadley  and 
Grand  I.,ook  breeding,  a  large  part  of  the  offering  being  sired  by  or  bred  to 
Grow  thy  Look  by  Grand  Look,  a  line  of  breeding  similar  to  that  of  the  dam 
of  the  celebrated  Columbus.  Growthy  Look  is  an  unusually  good  boar.  His  get 
are  bred  to  Pride  of  Forrest  Lawn,  a  two-year-old  Hadley  bred  boar. 

The  Duroc  Jerseys  represent  the  Jumbg,  Improver,  Briggs'  Wonder,  Rose 
Bud  King,  Echo  Top  and  Advancer  breeding.  King  Sutton  heads  the  herd  and 
is  a  typical  show  boar.  The  mature  sows  are  bred  to  him  and  the  gilts  are 
sired  by  him.  His  gilts  are  bred  to  O  G's  Model,  a  strong  yearling  with  show 
qualities  and  good  type  and  heavy  bone.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Golden  Model  2d. 
The  ten  tried  sows  in  this  sale  are  immune.  Parties  who  attend  this  sale  will 
find  the  offering  one  of  merit.    Send  for  catalog  to — 

J.  O.  Anderson,   Lexington,  Neb. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


INGRAM'S  GARDEN  GROVE  FARM 
BIG  TYPE 


POLAND  CHINA 

 BRED  SOWS  


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  Yz  MILE  EAST  OF 

Bloomington,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Feb.  22 

40  head,  consisting  off  10  tried  sows,  5  fall  yearlings  and  1 5 
gi  ts  from  the  Ingram  herd  and  1 0  head  of  tried  sows  and  gilts 
from  the  herd  of  L.  E.  Holmes. 


INGRAM'S  ANNUAL  BRED  SOW  OFFERING 

In  this  sale  are  a  good  valuable  line  of  sows  representing  well 
known  sires  and  mated  with  a  good  class  of  big-type  boars.  Mr. 
Ingram  sells  30  head  of  thrifty  sows  and  gilts,  consisting  of  10  tried 
sows  as  follows:  One  by  Ex  Over,  2  by  the  mammoth  Roesler's 
Giant,  1  by  Eureka  2d,  1  by  Choice  Goods,  3  by  Nebraska  Chief,  and  2 
by  Choice  Goods;  5  fall  yearlings  and  15  spring  gilts,  mostly  by  Mr. 
Ingram's  good  big-type  boar,  NEBRASKA  CHIEF,  by  Jumbo,  Jr.  The 
offering  is  bred  to  HYDEN'S  BIG  HADLEY  by  Big  Hadley,  PAN 
WONDER,  and  NEBRASKA  CHIEF.  These  are  three  extra  good  boars 
of  the  heavy-boned,  wide-backed,  good-quartered,  easy-feeding  variety 
that  have  been  tried  with  success  in  this  herd. 

L.  E.  Holmes  consigns  10  head  of  sows  bred  to  HYDEN'S  BIG 
HADLEY  2D  and  to  the  good,  big  boar  PRINCE,  a  Blue  Valley  bred 
boar.  This  offering  is  in  splendid  health  and  the  most  of  them  are 
well  grown  and  of  value  in  excess  of  the  prices  that  will  be  realized 
in  this  sale.  I  say  this  because  the  offering  will  sell  worth  the 
money  and  all  these  gentlemen  ask  is  a  fair  price  for  the  sows  in 
this  sale.  Parties  who  cannot  attend  the  sale  may  send  bids  to 
me  in  care  of  Mr.  Ingram. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

C.  C.  INGRAM,  Bloomington,  Neb. 

COL.  JOHN  BRENNAN,  Auctioneer         H.  C  McKELVIE,  Fieldmau 


SPEND   ROAD  MONEY   AT  HOME 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  is 
considerable  agitation  these  days  on 
the  subject  of  good  roads.  Out  here 
we  have  no  roads  and  but  few  bridges. 
The  few  automobiles  that  are  here 
climb  the  sand  hills  just  as  the  horses 
have  to  do.  Our  taxes  are  high,  and 
we  don't  want  to  be  taxed  for  roads 
in  other  parts  of  the  state  that  will 
be  of  no  possible  benefit  to  us.  Every 
cent  we  can  pay  in  taxes  is  needed 
to  bridge  the  rivers  and  creeks  so 
that  our  children  can  go  to  school 
during  the  few  months  we  are  able 
to  have  it.  C.  H.  MEEHAN. 

Cherry  Co. 


AN     EFFECTIVE     REMEDY  FOR 
WORMS  IN  HORSES 

Every  farmer  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  a  most  effective  remedy  for  the 
dreaded  worm  plague  of  horses  which 
on  account  of  its  absolute  reliability 
has  become  very  popular.  It  is  put  up 
in  gelatin  capsules  which  as  soon  a? 
they  reach  the  stomach  dissolve  and 
by  a  peculiar  action  kill  every  worm, 
passing  them  off  dead  in  a  very  short 
time.  Hundreds  of  bots  and  other 
worms  have  been  removed  from  a 
single  horse  by  two  of  these  capsules. 
They  can  easily  be  given  and  used  on 
mares  in  foal  and  colts  as  they  do  not 
injure  the  stomach  in  any  way.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  used  these  cap- 
sules with  excellent  results  and  no 
horse  owner  should  neglect  to  give 
some  to  his  horses  right  now  evei» 
though  they  may  not  show  any  signs 
of  worms.  This  excellent  remedy,  in- 
valuable for  colts,  can  be  had  from 
The  Breeders'  Remedy  Co.,  532  East 
Water  St.,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
at  $1.25  for  6  or  $2.00  for  12  capsules 
prepaid. — Advt. 


BETTER  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer.  Do  all  in 
your  power  to  advance  the  rural 
schools  of  our  state.  We  as  farmers 
fully  realize  the  disadvantages  to 
which  our  children  are  subjected  in 
their  schooling,  with  a  term  of  from 
three  to  six  months  as  compared 
with  nine  in  the  cities.  Can  we  ex- 
pect to  keep  step  with  the  advanced 
movement  of  the  age^  under  such 
conditions?  We  should  centralize  and 
give  each  child  an  equal  chance. 

Dundy  Co.  J.  F.  DeHART. 


THE  HERRING  SALE  A  GOOD  ONE 

The  big-type  Poland  sale  of  Charles  Her- 
ring, Columbus,  Nebraska,  on  Thursday. 
January  23,  resulted  in  an  average  of  $71 
on  the  fifty-four  head  sold.  It  was  an  offer- 
ing of  strictly  the  big  type,  and  there  were 
a  large  number  of  breeders  present  from 
several  different  states  to  get  some  of  this 
big  stuff.  The  offering  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  without  doubt  there  were  a 
number  of  sows  in  this  sale  that  were  the 
largest  that  have  ever  been  sold  at  public 
auction  in  the  state  of  Nebraska.  The  sale 
was  a  snappy  one,  and  many  of  the  breeders 
who  were  present  went  home  without  buying 
rows,  as  there  was  not  enough  of  the  big- 
type  stuff  to  go  around.  The  top  of  the  sale 
was  $300,  paid  by  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  and  showman,  R.  B.  Bairfl, 
Central  City,  for  Smooth  Mollie  2d,  No.  8  in 
the  catalog.  This  grand  good  sow  was 
sired  by  Smooth  Price  and  out  of  the  great 
producing  dam  Smooth  Mollie  by  Big  Bone. 
She  was  mated  with  Smooth  Jumbo  for  the 
last  of  February  litter,  and  although  this 
was  a  big  price,  the  sow  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  valuable  proposition  for  Mr.  Baird  to 
put  in  his  herd.  The  runner-up  on  this 
sow  was  J.  S.  Collins  of  Chicago,  the  mil- 
lionaire ice  cream  man,  who,  is  establishing 
a  herd  of  big-type  Polands  and  decided  that 
he  could  find  no  better  place  to  buy  than 
in  Nebraska.  He  was  a  purchaser  of  a 
number  of  the  good  ones.  He  got  the  next 
highest  priced  sow.  Big  Mollie  2d,  No.  3 
in  the  catalog,  for  $200.  A  number  of  Ne- 
braska breeders  were  present  and  a  few  of 
them  took  home  some  of  thtse  good  sows. 
William  Mather  of  O'Neill  got  in  on  a 
number  of  the  best  ones.  Col.  Duncan  did 
the  selling.  A  list  of  salesi.of  $50  and  over 
follows : 

1 —  E.   E.   Mattox,   Spring  Ranch ...  $125 . 00 

2 —  J.  F.  Pfander  &  Son,  Clarinda,  la.  95.00 

3 —  J.   S.  Collins,  Chicago,  111  

4 —  R.  N.  Castle  &  Son,  LaHarpe,  111 

5 —  A.  T.  Jepsen,  Moorhead,  la  .  .  .  . 
7 — Grant    Bi'annan,    Central  City.. 

S — R.  B.  Baird,  Central  City  

9 — William    Mather,    O'Neill.......  105.00 

10 —  J.    S.    Collins   100.00 

11 —  J.    S.    Collins   SO. 00 

16 —  William   Mather    60.00 

17—  J.  L.   Gutchall,   Sheffield,   111....  100.00 

18 —  L.  W.   Hamilton,  Kearney   57.50 

19 —  J.    L.    Gutchall   100.00 

20 —  William   Mather   85.00 

21 —  J.   E.   Tucker,   Lebanon.   Ind.  .  .  .  70.00 

22 —  S.  F.,  Foster,   West   Plains,   Mo..  102.50 

23 —  L.  ,H.  Bellows,  Lushton   52.50 

24 —  W.  M.  Deeds,  Stromsburg   52.50 

25 —  Henry    Dorr,    Remsen;    la.  .....  110.00 

26 —  John   Sebal.    Burwell ...........  .  115.00 

27 —  William    Keep,    Atlantic,    la....  85.00 

28 —  Frank  Roberts,  Earlham,  la.  .  .  .  90.00 

29 —  J.    S.    Collins   60.00 


200.00 
77.50 
62.50 
55.00 

300.00 


30- — Hornby   Brothers.   Wlnside.  .      .  .  '  57.5n 

31—  R.    N.    Castle   &   Son..:..   60. »» 

33 — J.    J..    Gutchall     52.  5" 

35 —  R.    X.   Castle        Sou   i;o  0(1 

36—  J.    s.    Collins   57.511 

39— W.   M.   Deeds   '60  00 

43 — J.    S.    Collins  .  t  '-:  75:00 

46 —  J.    S.    Collins  .\  ...  .  57.50 

47—  — J.    S.    Collins.   65. Oil 

48 —  J.    S.    Collins  .  .  6O.O0 

58— R.   X.   Castle  &  Son   170:0(1 

Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Poland  Chinas 

Feb.  11 — Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Neb. 

Feb.  12 — D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florenpe,  Neb. 

Feb.  13 — Herman  Kuhl,  Florence,  Neb. 

Feb.  15 — Thos.  F.  Walker,  Alexandria  Neb 
Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

Feb.  17— Ed  Diffey,   North  Bend,  Neb 

Feb.  18 — C.  A.  Niebur,  Lindsay,  Neb 

Feb.  21 — O.  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 

Feb.  22 — C.   C.   Ingram,   Bloomington,  Neb. 

Feb.  24— C.  C.  Mather  &  H.  I.  Wolfe,  O'Neill. 

Feb.  24 — Wm     rirake    &   Son,    Friend,  Neb. 
Dispersion  sale. 

Feb.  26 — E.  f.  ttedong,  Lindsay,  Neb. 

Mar.    4 — P.  O.  Oswald,  Wlsner,  Neb. 

Mar.    5 — Wm.  Ferguson.  Scribner.  Neb. 

Mar.    5— A.   L.  Mieth,   Cairo,  Neb. 

Duroc  Jerseys 

Feb.  10 — R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa,  Neb. 

Feb.  11 — Fred   Nelson,   Lindsay,  Neb. 

Feb.  11 — H.   H.   Shaw,   Hebron,  Neb. 

Feb.  13 — A.    R.    Barnes,   Albion,  Neb. 

Feb.  14 — P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 

Feb.  15 — J.  E.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb. 

Feb.  15 — W.  H.  Swartsley   &   Son,  Riverdale. 

Feb.  15 — Wm.    Severns,    Tamora,  Neb. 

Feb.  17 — Con  McCarthy,  York,  Neb. 

Feb.  18— Geo.   Rriges  &  Son.   Clay  Center 

Feb.  19— Geo.  W.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Feb.  21 — George   Davis,   Milford,  Neb. 

Feb.  20 — Emil  Anderson,  Edgar,  Neb. 

Feb.  22 — Elmer   E.    &   N.    T.    Youngs,  Lex- 
ington,' Neb. 

Feb.  25 — E.  J.   Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 

Feb.  26 — G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb. 
Shorthorns 

Feb.  14— Chas.   Slepicka,   Tobias,  Neb. 

Feb.  15 — L.  L.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb. 

Feb.  17 — Ed   Diffey,   North   Bend,  Neb. 

Mar.    5 — A.   L.  Mieth,  Cairo,  Neb. 

Apr.   10 — Hon.   A.   C.   Shallenberger,  Alma. 

Apr.  22 — George     Allen,     Lexington,  Neb. 
Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Herefords 

Apr.    16   and    17 — Combination   sale.  South 
Omaha.    W.  N.  Rogers,  Mgr.,  Mc- 

Cook,  Neb. 

Feb.    14   and   15 — Combination   sale.  Grand 
Island,   Neb.     Mouse}   Bros.,  Cam- 
bridge,  Neb.,  managers. 
Horses  and  Mules 

Feb.  20  —  Combination      sale,      State  Fair 
Grounds,  Lincqln.    Percy  Baird,  Mgr. 


The  Scientific  Way 

Polk  System 

Monolithic  Silo  Construction 


PLATT  &  FREES 

State  Agents     Red  Cloud,  Neb. 


It  Renders  the  Service 
Write  Us  for  Information  and 
Catalogs 


Aberdeen  Angus 

Bull  Wanted 

I    am    in    the    market    for    a  .  good  young 
Aberdeen-Angus   bull    from    eight    to  four- 
teen   months    old.      Want    a    good,  thrifty 
ealf    ready    for    service.      Address — 
h.   C.   ABBOTT  WOOD   RIVER,  NEB. 


IMMUNE  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  SOWS 

Fifteen  head  of  big,  immune  tried  Poland  China  sows  and  yearlings  sired 
by  Pan  Ex  2d,  the  champion  King  Mastiff,  and  of  Hadley  breeding  Bred  to 
YOUNG  COMBINATION  by  Combination,  and  to  a  good  son  of  my  late  big-type 
yearling  Big  Victor  boar,  GREAT  VICTOR.  These  sows  are  right  and 
are  priced  reasonable.  A  few  good  immune  boars  for  sale.  Address — 
C.  W.  FRANCISCO  INLAND,  NEBRASKA 
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Poultry 


Mrs.  W.  h,  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Housing  Am  Essential 

Don't  try  to  raise  early  chicks  un- 
less you  have  a  place  to  house  them 
properly.  It  is  usually  a  waste  of 
lime,  effort  and  money.  Hatching 
early  chicks  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter,  but  the  brooding  is  quite  an- 
other thing  unless  preparations  have 
been  made  for  caring  for  them.  In 
a  good  brooder  set  in  a  small  brooding 
or  colony  house,  February  :ind  March 
chicks  can  be  cared  for  very  satis- 
factorily even  through  quite  cold 
weather,  but  they  require  more  atten- 
tion than  the  later  chicks  do.  Either 
prepare  to  give  them  the  necessary 
shelter  and  attention  or  be  content  to 
wait  until   settled  weather. 


»w  Poultry  Books 

Two  new  poultry  books  have  lately 
been  added  to  the  list  on  our  shelves, 
both  published  by  the  Macmillan 
company  and  priced  at  $1.50  each. 

"The  Beginner  in  Poultry,"  by  C.  S. 
Valentine,  is,  as  its  title  implies,  a 
treatise  in  detail  on  the  hatching  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  followed  by  chap- 
ters on  feeding,  breeding,  cost  of  pro- 
ducing, etc.,  and  an  excellent  chapter 
on  the  prevention  of  disease.  The 
rearing  of  geese,  turkeys,  ducks, 
guineas,  and  even  quail,  are  discussed 
in  turn. 

"Farm  Poultry,"  by  George  C.  Wat- 
son, ip  a  discussion  of  breeds,  houses, 
feeding,  handling,  etc.,  with  especial 
reference  to  farm  fowls  and  condi- 
tions; with  chapters  on  incubation  and 
brooding,  caponizing,  diseases,  and  in 
fact  all  the  points  incidental  to 
raising  and  marketing  farm  poultry 
of  every  kind. 

Profitable  Ag-e  of  Hens 

How  long  it  pays  to  keep  a  hen  is 
an  oft-debated  auestion.  Some  never 
keeD  a  hen  past  her  second  year, 
while  others  think  it  pays  to  keep  a 
sood  one  from  three  to  four  years. 
Unquestionably  the  first  two  years  of 
a  hen's  life  are  those  of  her  greatest 
production.  Another  point  in  favor 
of  disposing  of  all  hens  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  is  that  they  are 
still  young  enough  to  make  choice 
table  fowls,  while  the  really  old  hen 
is  tough  and  must  be  practically 
cooked  to  pieces  to  make  the  meat 
palatable. 

If  enough  are  raised  each  year  to 
keen  up  the  reauired  number,  it 
probably  pays  to  dispose  of  all  ordin- 
ary hens  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are 
not  enough  good  pullets  to  take  their 
places  it  will  pay  to  keep  them  an- 
other season.  A  hen  that  has  proven 
to  be  a  producer  of  extra  fine  chicks 
is  a  good  one  to  keep  beyond  her  best 
producing  years  because  of  the  qual- 
ity of  her  offspring,  but  for  eggs 
alone  it  usually  pays  best  to  keep 
young  fowls. 


Proportion  of  Geese  and  Ganders 

I  have  a  goose  that  has  been  laying 
eggs  during  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember. Will  that  incapacitate  her 
for  laying  in  the  spring?  Also  please 
tell  me  the  number  of  geese  that 
should  be  kept  with  one  gander. — 
Reader,  Howard  Co. 

T  do  not  think  the  early  laying  will 
make  any  difference  in  the  spring 
laving.  The  Chinese  geese  are  pro- 
lific layers  and  begin  earlier  than 
some  of  the  heavier  breeds. 

Geese  naturally  seem  to  mate  in 
pairs,  but  breeders  often  keen  two  or 
three  peese  to  one  pander.  Even  then 
sometimes  the  male  will  be  more 
attentive  to  his  chosen  mate.  One 
authority  on  goose  rearing  says:  "Of 
most  varieties,  mate  one  gander  to 
two  or  three  geese,  possibly  to  four. 
An  Embden  gander  will  care  for 
eieht  or  ten.  and  an  African  from 
fifteen  to  twenty."  Another  large 
breeder  advises  ma  tine  in  nairs  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  or  in  trios 
at  most,  letting  the  gander  choose 
his  own  mate. 


Care  of  Tonne  Turkeys 

As  I  have  bought  some  of  the  Bronze 
turkeys  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
care  for  and  fee^  the  little  ones. 
Please  answer  in  I't's  column. — Mrs. 
George  Thompson,  Harlan  Co. 

Stale  bread,  soaked  in  sweet  milk 
and  squeezed  dry,  is  a  favorite  first 
feed  with  many.  Others  use  well- 
baked  cornbread  soaked  and  squeezed 


out  in  the  same  way.  Sour-milk  curds 
or  cottage  cheese,  also  squeezed  dry 
before  feeding,  is  used  a  great  deal; 
also  hard-boiled  eggs  and  onion  tops 
or  other  green  stuff  cut  fine,  such  as 
dandelion  leaves,  lettuce,  etc.  The 
green  food  is  considered  important, 
and  all  join  in  warning  against  sloppy 
or  sour  food. 

Feed  very  sparingly  at  first,  and 
follow  nature  as  closely  as  possible. 
Turkeys  are  seed  and  grass  eaters  in 
the  wild  state,  and  this  should  be 
remembered'  when  feeding  in  confine- 
ment. As  they  get  a  little  older, 
coarser  feed  is  given.  Some  give 
finely  cracked  oats,  wheat  and  corn 
almost  from  the  first.  Protect  young 
turkeys  from  dampness,  but  let  them 
have  plenty  of  exercise. 

Perhaps  someone  who  has  had  good 
success  in  raising  turkeys  will  add 
to  this.  As  with  the  raising  of 
chickens,  there  are  many  successful 
methods,  some  more  adaptable  to  your 
conditions  than  others. 


Find  tlie  "Unknown  Quantity 

I  have  a  large  flock  of  full-blooded 
Black  LangsHan  chickens,  yet  have 
been  getting  very  few  eggs.  Do  you 
not  believe  the  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  to  be  the  best  for  all- 
purpose  fowls?  Mine  have  had  plenty 
to  eat  and  are  very  pretty,  and  their 
combs  are  red,  but  they  don't  lay. — 
Mrs.  George  Thompson,  Harlan  Co. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  good 
Qualities  of  either  White  or  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  but  when  it  comes 
to  calling  them  the  best  all-purpose 
chickens  we  are  apt  to  run  up  against 
the  records  of  several  other  all- 
purpose  breeds  that  can  show  just  as 
good  results.  The  Black  Langshan  is 
highly  recommended  both  as  a  layer 
and  a  table  fowl,  so  the  chances  are 
that  they  have  not  been  getting  as 
perfectly  balanced  a  ration  as  they 
need  or  else  not  enough  exercise  to 
enable  them  to  turn  their  food  into 
eggs. 

Hens  may  be  in  excellent  physical 
condition  and  still  not  produce  eggs 
because  they  lack  one  essential  ele- 
ment. Sometimes  they  do  not  drink 
enough,  if  the  water  is  icy;  they  must 
drink  enough  water  to  furnish  over 
two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  the  egg. 
Sometimes  they  lack  the  shell-forming 
material.  Sometimes  they  need  green 
food  of  some  sort  and  will  not  lay 
until  it  is  provided. 

A  few  feeds  of  meat  will  often  prove 
to  be  the  thing  needed  to  start  them 
laying,  and  something  of  that  nature 
should  be  provided  at  all  times  if 
hens  are  expected  to  lay  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  Milk,  if  they  can 
be  induced  to  drink  enough  of  it,  pro- 
vides much  the  same  elements  as 
meat.  Beef  scrap  is  used  almost  uni- 
versally on  egg  farms  and  in  laying 
contests  where  the  aim  is  to  provide 
every  element  needed.  Add  to  the 
ration  such  things  as  seem  to  be 
lacking  and  see  if  the  flock  does  not 
respond  quickly. 

Sets  Hens  On  Ground 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  I  have 
had  splendid  luck  both  in  .hatching 
and  raising  chickens  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  do  it.  I  use  the  hens  instead 
of  an  incubator.  In  the  first  place  I 
always  set  them  in  a  good  clean  nest 
on  the  ground,  and  .also  keep  them 
in  a  separate  house  so  that  the  othe" 
hens  cannot  disturb  them  by  trying 
to  lay  in  the  nests.  Last  year  my  hens 
averaged  thirteen  chicks  out  of  fifteen 
eggs,  and  a  good  many  hatched  every 
egg.  After  hatching  1  do  not  feed  the 
chicks  for  thirty-six  hours,  then  give 
them  plenty  of  fresh  water,  ground 
corn  (dry),  also  sour-milk  cheese  with 
plenty  of  black  peeper  twice  a  dav, 
as  this  prevents  the  white  diarrhoea 
that  kills  so  many. 

MRS.  T.  G.  MILLER. 

Nuckolls  Co. 


Feeding  For  Eggs 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  been 
Quite  successful  in  feeding  for  winter 
eggs.  For  the  first  feed  in  the  morn- 
ing I  give  several  forkfuls  of  wheat 
on  the  head,  and  water  from  which 
the  chill  has  been  taken.  At  about  10 
o'clock  I  give  a  warm  mash  of  ground 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  a  little  meat 
cracklings.  Alfalfa  leaves,  potatoes 
and  apple  parings  and  raw  cabbage 
supply  the  necessarv  green  feed,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  fill  the  trough  with 
sweet  skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk. 
At  about  4  o'clock  thev  are  given 
plenty  of  corn  and  water.  A  box 
filled  with  coarse  sand  is  always 
accessible  and  occasionally  I  provide 
a  pan  of  ashes.    During  the  summer 


I  dry  every  eggshell,  and  these  are 
crushed  and  fed  during  the  winter 
when  grit  and  lime  are  scarce. 

MRS.  MARGARET  DYCUS. 
Adams  Co. 
4/"*  '     <9  ^M^4vf  i 

Laying,  Paying  Hens 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  a 
flock  of  160  chickens  from  which  I  get 
five  and  six  dozen  eggs  a  day,  some- 
times more — and  this  in  the  winter- 
time, too.  The  barn  is  built  of  stone, 
=ixteen  feet  square  and  seven  feet 
high  on  the  sides,  with  three  side 
windows,  and  one  in  the  peak  for 
ventilation,  which  is  operated  from 
below  by  means  of  a  rope.  I  clean 
the  barn  every  week  and  scatter  about 
one  inch  of  straw  on  the  floor.  When 
the  weather  is  10  above  zero  it  is  all 
right  for  the  chickens  to  be  outside. 

The  feed  I  give  them  in  the  morn- 
ing is  two  parts  of  bran  to  one  part 
each  of  ground  barley  and  corn,  also 
one  pailful  of  luke-warm  water.  At 
noon  I  give  another  pailful  of  water 
and  two  large  beets.  When  the 
weather  is  severely  cold  I  feed  cooked 
potatoes,  and  when  it  is  warmer  I 
give  them  corn.  I  always  keep  them 
well  supplied  with  sand  and  oyster" 
shells  in  order  to  get  hard-shelled 
eggs.  This  is  the  most  successful 
reason  I  have  had  for  the  last  sixteen 
years.         MRS  HENRY  DOERING. 

Knox  Co. 


The  High  Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price 

High  prices  and  big  claims  are  giving 
way  before  the  Queen's  record.  You 
can  t  buy  a  better  incubator  at  any  price. 
The  Queen  applies  hatching  conditions 
correclly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costinc 
better  work. 

Save  $10  to  $12 

Let  me  send  you  my  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  to  show 
you  the  2S  Special  Queen  Points— reasons  why  it's  the 
best  incubator  that  can  be  built.  Built  to  last  25" years' 
and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  in  Lincoln  about  my  standing  or  dealings  Dlstrih 
uting  houses  in  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quick 
deliveries.   Book  free.  Address 

P.  M.  WICKSTKUM,  Incubator  Han 

Box  29  .Lincoln,  Neb. 


andyLee 


w 


RITE  FOR  MY  PRICE 

On  (Mime  World's  Champion 

Belle  Cit: 


Winnerin  10,000hatch 
contests.    Record  of 
success  never  equalled. 
V\\  send  yon  Hatching 
facts, figures  and  proof 
that  will  interest  yoa.  I  JJ° 
Show  you  how  to  get 
prize  winning  hatches  at  lowest  cost.' 
write  me  a  postal  now.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres 
Belle  City  *-^ubator  Co..    Box  149.  Racine.  Wis. 


freight  Prepali 


New  Principles  in  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,    ventilation  and 

nioiaiure.   The  Mainly  Lee  is  cer- 
tain,  simple, easy  to  operate.  Noclianceforniistnkes, 
simply  follow  plain  rules.    Chicks  large  ami  vigorous, 
the  klud  easily  raised*   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  and 
Lee's  famous  Gennozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY. 
1134  Harney  Street^  Omaha*  Neb* 


POULTRY 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  lor  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
abontchickens.  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Ineohntors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  cbickendom.  You  n^d  it.  Only  Km. 
C.  C,  SHOEMAKER,  Box  1104  Freeport,  III. 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Colli* 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
N.H.  HINIKER,  Bos  47    Mankato.  Minn. 


100  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

the  best  we  ever  grew.  New  blood  for  old 
customers.  (31  years  with  Barred  Rocks.) 
O.  O.  CLEMENT  OBD,  NEBRASKA 


Still  Less  Than  $  1 0 

and 400,000 Chicken 
Raisers  Have  Proved 
The  Quality  of 

Johnson's 


M.  M.  Johnson 


Old  Trusty 


H.  H.  Johnson 


^^^^^^^^^  400,000  is  quite  an 
army  of  people  to  use  one  make  of 
incubator.  It's  more  than  several  other 
concerns  combined  have  sold!  What's 
the  reason?  Johnson's  Old  Trusty  is 
a  real  hatcher.  It  has  everything  an 
incubator  ought  to  have  and  nothing 
it  should  not  have.  And  just  because 
Johnson  sells  so  many  every  year  he 
can  afford  to  take  a  smaller  profit  than 
any  other  manufacturer.  That's  why 
his  price  this  year  is  still  less  than 
$10,  for  the  greatest,  most  successful 
hatcher  ever  built. 


of  Less  Than  $10 


ast 
Rochies 


Freight  Prepaid  —  30  to  90  Days'  Free  Trial 
Money  Back  and  lO  Year  Guarantee 

The  Johnsons  have  sold  over  400,000  Old  Trustys  on  that  plan.  Started 
with  65c  capital— built  the  first  Old  Trusty  for  their  own  use. 
Their  own  experiences  and  the  combined  experience  of  their  cus- 
tomers are  centered  in  his  new  1913  poultry  guide.  Send  your  name 
in  to  Johnson  now  and  fret  your  copy  of  this  great  book.   Worth  a 
dollar  of  anybody's  money— but  free  to  you  without  obligation. 

^IT  •»    I      Shows  over  SOO  photographs— tells  all  about  the  Old  Trusty's 
VV  rite.      fine  materials  and  construction.    Don't  you  want  the  book 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  o£  farm  people  help  write!  Send  your  name  on 
a  postal  now— address 

Johnson— The  Incubator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


Bigger  Hatches  With  Only 
1  Gal.  Oil  To  Hatch— One 


Filling  of  Lamp!— 


Get  our  new  Free  Book  No. 
30    on  X-Ray  Incubators 
and    Brooders.  Shipped 
direct  from  factory  to  you.    No  agents— no  dealers.   Guaranteed  to  please.  Freight 
prepaid  anywhere!    The  X-Ray  is  the  one  incubator  today  that's  built  on  the  right 
principle  with  the  lamp  underneath,  in  the  center,  and  not  on  the  side.   This  means 
Iperfect  distribution  of  heat  in  the  egg-chamber  and  no  outside  cold.    We  use  a  large 
oil  tank  holding  four  to  eight  quarts  of  oil— making  only  one  filling  of  the  lamp,  but 
just  four  quarts  are  all  that's  needed  for  hatch.    Old  style  machines  have  to  be 
filled  every  day.   The  X-Ray  saves  both  work  and  money!    Heat  is  regulated 
b  y  our  patented  automatic  trip  which  cuts  down  flame  at  burner  when  egg 
chambet  gets  too  hot— this  is  a  big  saving  of  oil.   The  ever  successful 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR 


has  other  exclusive  and  proven  features  that  you  will  like.   It  opeDS  from  the  top- 
has  two  double  glass  panels  so  you  can  see  the  thermometer  at  any  time  without 
letting  in  outside  air  on  eggs.   Ventilate  or  turn  eggs  by  simply  raising  the  lid. 
There  are  no  sliding  heavy  drawers  to  break  the  eggs,   X-Ray  isheated  to  hatching 
temperature  In  just  15  minutes— others  take  4  to  8  hours  because  of  their  »ld  style 
principle.  X-Ray  is  made  of  all  genuine  California  redwood,  covered  completely 
with  enameleJ  steel,  beautiful  rosewood  finish,  legs  galvanized,  strongly  braced. 
Every  X-Ray  incubator  fully  guaranteed.  X-Kay  results  are  the  biggest  results. 

Wrife  Today  For  Free  Book  No.  30 

Learn  all  about  X-Ray  construction— why  X-Ray  Is  entirely  different 
and  wonderfully  better  than  any  other.  Read  why  women  and  all  mere 
beginners  have  such  big  success  every  time  with  the  X-Ray!   Write  today 
—this  is  very  important  news — worth  money! 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,       Wayne,  Neb.  i 
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Is  Your  Cream  Separator 
Guaranteed  Not  to  Rust? 


\ 


Every  dairy  utensil  made  of  tin  wears  and  rusts.  This 
is  the  reason  why  a  different  metal — Nickel  Silver- 
is  used  in  the  skimming  sections  of  the  1913  model 

United  States  Cream  Separator 

Nickel  Silver  Skimming  Sections  in  United  States  Cream  Separators  are 
Positively  Guaranteed  Not  to  Rust 

Furthermore,  U.  S.  nickel  silver  sections  are  easier  to 
clean  than  tinned  steel  discs  or  other  devices,  because  milk 
and  dirt  stick  to  them  less  tightly  than  to  tin  or  steel. 

Still  another  advantage  of  U.  S.  nickel  silver  sections 
is  that  they  will  not  crack  as  tinned  steel  discs  frequently 
do,  and  are,  therefore,  much  more  durable. 

Back  of  all  the  exclusive  time,  labor  and  expense  saving 
qualities  of  a  U.  S.  Separator  you  have  the  separator  celebrated 
the  country  over  for  its  close  skimming  and  holder  of  the 
World's  Record  in  50  consecutive  runs  extending  over  a 
period  of  30  days  with  milk  from  10  breeds  of  cows. 

Our  catalogue  fully  describes  these  and  many  other  important  features. 
Write  for  it  and  ask  your  U.  S.  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration  at  your  farm. 

Price  as  low  as  $25  east  of  the  Mountain  States. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.     T^llT^    Chicago,  Illinois 


Here  you  Are! 


And  you  can  t  hnd  its  equal  for  quality,  price  and  terms  anywhere  else  on  earth  and  I 
am  going  to  prove  it  to  you.    I  have  already  proved  it  to  thousands  of  others 

taT&i^t h;m'°l1  S?[?arat?r  's  a  marvel  for  close  skimming.  Skims  right  down 
J%  i las?,.droP/  (Ju,?k^-  .better  a"d  cheaper  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
and  I  will  put  it  right  in  your  barn  or  kitchen  for  a  free  90  days'  trial  in 
competition  with  any  or  all  other  makes  and  let  you  be  the  judge-let  the  sep- 
arator itself  do  its  own  . proving.   Can  you  beat  that  for  proof?  Words  cease 
t°«.mevn1,a?^!,ng_tK  '£  ,s  cheaP-°ften  misleading-but  can  the  separator  itself 
tell  you  anything  but  just  exactly  what  It  can  do? 


90  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

terms  or  cash— just  suit  yourself. 

Remember  my  $25,000  Spot  Cash  Bond 
that  guarantees  every  Galloway  Separator. 

The  sensational  defy 
that  Galloway  casts 
in  the  teeth  of  every 


$5,000 
Challenge 


separator  compet- 
itor—a REAL 
challenge  backed  by 
KC.AL*  money  that  takes  the  wind  out  of  every 
hostile  sail.   Write  me  for  this  $5,000  challenge. 
It  s  mighty  good  reading. 
A  penny  postal  brings  my  splendid  big  Separator 
Book  in  four  colors  and  amazing  Special  1913  Offer 
that  knocks  the  spots  out  of  anything  you  ever  knew 


Saves 
You 
Half 


Save  $21  25  to  $45 

Of  course  the  Dealer  in  your  town  may  be  a  nice  fellow,  and 
i\*  nn  ••  „  •   v.-  ''may  bg Peasant  to  have  him  greet  you  with  a  cheery  "how- 

dy-do. when  you  go  in  his  store.  But  how  much  are  you  willing  to  pay  him  in  cold 
a"i?  twh-/r°r  mS  con£e1^""£,  &  k  wo,  th  $21  25  to  545  to  you?  W  you  know  f  ull 
well  thatiflsojdmyBath-in-O.l  Separator  through  Dealers,  you  would  have  to  pay 
much  more  for  it  because  you  know  the  Dealer  is  not  in  business  for  his  health.  He 
must  haye  his  fat  profit,  besides  paying  rent,  clerk  hire,  and  all  store  expenses.  Yet 
he  wouldn  t  add  one  penny  to  the  value  of  my  Separator-not  a  penny.  Mail  postal  today 
Wm.  Galloway.  Pres.  Wm  Galloway  Co.,  K  403  Galloway  Sta..  Waterloo.  Iowa. 
We  carry  Hock,  of  Separator,  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis,  Winnipeg 


The  Lock  With  a  Grip 
That  Will  Not  Slip" 

The  Square  Deal  Lock  double  grips  the  one-piece  i 
stay  wire  to  the  strand  wires  and  absolutely  pre-* 
vents  them  from  slipping.  It  locks  every  joint  of'' 
Square  Deal  Fence  so  your  stock  can't  spread  the  stay^ 
wires — holds  every  strand  with  an  iron  hand. 
Lets  you  forget  you  have  stock  full  of  life  and  energy  on  one 
side  of  the  fence  and  fields  of  growing  grain  or  hay  on  the  other.  Every 
Square  Deal  Lock  is  a  lasting  guarantee  of  fence  satisfaction.  There  are  no 
brittle  welds  to  snap  —  no  cumbersome  knots  to  hold  moisture,  gather  rust 
and  weaken  the  fence.  The  simplest,  strongest,  safest  lock  ever  used  on  ■ 
wire  fence.    Get  Square  Deal  prices  and  see  this  fence  before  you  buy. 

Square  Deal  Fence 

HAS  WAVY  STRAND  WIRES,  giving  it  elasticity— making  it  springy 
so  it  will  quickly  come  back  into  shape  after  a  sudden  heavy  strain — keeps 
it  tight  and  trim  the  whole  year  round.  These  elastic  waves  are  woven  into 
the  strand  wires.  They  won't  stretch  out  and  let  the  fence  sag  between  the 
posts.  They  are  like  so  many  steel  springs  keeping  the  fence  tight  and  trim, 
giving  your  farm  a  well  kept,  prosperous  appearance,  and  adding  years  of 
life  to  the  fence. 

THE  ONE-PIECE  STAY  WIRES  prevent  sagging,  bagging  or  buck- 
ling to  let  the  pigs  under.  They  help  support  Square  Deal  Fence  so  it 
requires  fewer  fence  posts.  This  means  a  big  savingof  money.timeandlabor. 

Write  lor  Price  List,  Catalog  and  Free 
Folding  2-Foot  Rule 

Just  drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  latest  Square 
Deal  prices,  complete  catalog,  local  dealer's  name  and  a  high  grade,  four 
section,  2-foot  folding  rule  —  all  FREE.    Send  today. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

1403  INDUSTRIAL  STREET  (3)         PEORIA,  ILL. 
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H.  D.  Lute,  Keith  County 

January  28. — We  have  no  change  to 
report  in  the  weather.  Still  dry  and 
warm  and  sometimes  a  little  windy. 

Col.  William  F.  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill) 
is  asserted  to  have  said  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Denver  last 
week  "that  the  wire  fence  of  the 
settler  attracted  electricity  from  the 
clouds  and  brought  rain,  making  the 
land  semi-arid  instead  of  arid."  Next! 

The  size  of  the  potato  growing 
proposition  in  the  northwest  part  of 
Nebraska  is  shown  by  the  news  item 
that  in  a  few  weeks  fifty-two  cars  of 
potatoes  were  shipped  from  Alliance 
to  Texas  for  seed  purposes.  As  spuds 
were  plentiful  last  season  and  the 
price  rather  low,  it  helps  some  to 
find  an  outlet  for  planting  as  well  as 
for  table  use. 

The  uncertainty  that  comes  from 
putting  all  of  your  eggs  in  one  basket 
is  shown  by  conditions  in  California 
since  the  freeze  in  the  citrus  belt. 
A  personal  letter  from  there  states 
that  200  students  of  the  state  uni- 
versity and  fifty  at  Leland  Stanford 
university  were  unable  to  return  for 
the  second  semester;  because  of  the 
loss  of  the  citrus  fruit  crop  they  had 
not  the  money  to  spare,  and  that,  too, 
In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  citrus 
fruit  growers  are  specialists  with  a 
vengeance. 

Those  who  attended  the  Denver 
Livestock  Show  last  week  report  a 
great  show  and  a  good  one.  There 
were  over  11,000  cattle  in  the  yards. 
The  champion  load  of  feeder  calves 
were  a  Nebraska  product  and  sold  to 
an  Illinois  feeder  at  $12.75  per 
hundredweight.  They  were  Herefords 
from  the  Stanton  Breeding  Farm. 
The  second  prize  winners  were  Angus 
from  Colorado,  and  soil  for  $12.10. 
They  also  went  to  a  feeder  from 
Illinois  The  quality  of  western 
cattle  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
eastern  feeders  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  showing  at  the  International  go 
to  the  Denver  show  for  their  feeders. 
According  to  reports,  breeding  cattle 
also  sold  very  high,  indicating  that 
breeders  have  faith  in  the  continu- 
ance of  satisfactory  prices  of  cattle. 
Western  Nebraska  took  many  prizes 
at  this  show,  but  we  have  not  the 
full  list  at  hand. 

Recently  a  neighbor  listed  his  farm 
with  a  real  estate  agent  in  another 
town.  After  a  while  came  a  letter 
saying  thai  they  had  a  man  on  the 
string  who  wanted  a  place  of  that 
kind,  but  the  agents  wanted  to  boost 
the  price  as  they  thought  the  regular 
commission  was  hardly  enough.  The 
commission  would  amount  to  $1,200 
to  $1,500.  Another  man  listed  his 
farm  at  $11,500.  The  agents  wrote 
they  had  a  buyer  at  $30,000  and 
wanted  the  owner  to  have  a  couple 
of  "boosters"  on  the  ground  when  the 
buyer  came  and  they  would  pay  the 
boosters  if  the  deal  went  through. 
Both  owners  refused  to  have  the 
price  boosted,  but  these  instances 
will,  show  one  reason  why  land  is  so 
high. 

A  great  deal  of  excitement  was 
caused  in  the  valley  last  week  by  an 
article  in  an  Omaha  daily  paper  say- 
ing that  it  had  been  officially  an- 
nounced that  the  Burlington  railway 
would  build  the  long  looked-for  line 
up  the  Platte  river  to  North  Platte, 
and  then  up  the  North  Platte  valley 
to  join  their  line  at  Bridgeport.  It 
was  said  that  the  line  would  be  built 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  all  of 
the  way.  This  means  tnat  there  will 
be  a  railroad  on  each  side  of  the 
river  from  Kearney  to  the  state  line 
except  for  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
North  Platte  west,  where  both  lines 
will  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
This  will  make  it  verv  convenient 
for  the  farmer,  especially  those  who 
grow  beets,  as  they  are  a  bulky  crop 
to  haul.   

The  field  man  for  one  of  the  beet 
sugar  factories  was  around  the  other 
day  getting  farmers  to  sign  up  con- 
tracts for  this  year's  crop.  He  said 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
factories  to  use  all  of  the  beets  that 
they  could  get  this  year,  so  that  a 
good  many,  especially  new  growers, 
would  not  be  able  to  get  a  contract. 
With  the  ever-increasing  acreage,  and 
the  new  territory  that  will  be  opened 


Test  Your  Dairy  Salt 

The  salt  you  use  in  butter-making 
should  not  be  bitter.     Test  it  thus  ; 

Make  a  little  salt  brine  from  the 
salt  you  are  using  and  taste  it.  If  it 
leaves  a  bitter  flavor  in  your  mouth, 
change  your  brand. 

Worcester  Sj/t  leaves  no  bitter  taste. 

That' s  why  it' s  best  for  butter. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  a  Savor 

Worcester  Salt  is  also  best  for  both 
cooking  and  on  the  table.  Its  grain  is 
fine  and  even. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worcester  Salt 
is  put  up  in  28  and  56-pound  bags.  The 
bags  are  made  of  the  best 
quality  Irish  linen,     (jet  a 
bag  from  your  grocer. 

Send  us  your  dealer's 
name  and  address  and  we 
will  mail  you  free  of  charge, 
our  booklet  "Butter-mak- 
ing on  the  Farm."  Con- 
tains many  valuable  hints  fcr 
\  dairymen. 

WORCESTER   SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High- Grade 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


SILOS 

From  Factory 
To  Farm 

Our  Silos  made  of  best  ma- 
terial. Shipped  on  approval. 
Don't  accept  if  not  exactly  as 
represented.  BUY  DIRECT 
and  SAVE  $25  to  $75  on  the 
cost  of  your  Silo.  Postal  card 
brings  free  catalog  and  price 
list.    Write  today. 


INDEPENDENT    SILO  CO. 
29©  Endicott  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


i  For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory. 
,  freight  prepaid. 

;  Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Gefrour  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  (or  Horses,  Cat* 
tie.  Sheep.  Hog*.  Poultry.  Etc 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

save  you  big  money—  give  you  highest 
Mail  postal  n<mior  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 

42  THE  BROWN  FENCE  9  WIRE  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit*prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS.  Box  44  Moncie.  Ind 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

»    FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence  14c  | 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,... 21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence. .22Hc. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
A  Many  styles  and  heights    Oar  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Bex  34  Winchester,  Ind. 


by  the  building  of  the  Burlington  on 
the  south  sid»  of  the  river,  it  looks 
as  though  there  should  be  a  new  beet 
sugar  factory  in  the  valley  within  the 
next  two  years.  The  sugar  beet  in- 
dustry comes  the  nearest  to  intensive 
farming  of  any  system  used  here.  It 
furnishes  labor  for  many  people  and 
a  small  acreage  is  sufficient  for  one 
farmer.  He  does  not  have  to  farm 
the  whole  country.  Beets  and  alfalfa 
make  a  good  combination  in  connec- 
tion with  irrigation. 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Value  of  the  Dairy  Cow 

Paper  read  by  E.  W.  Frost  before 
Nebraska  Dairymen's  Association, 
January  22: 

Three  years  ago  I  left  the  employ 
of  the  dairy  department  at  our  Uni- 
versity Farm  and  went  to  Central 
City,  entering  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  E.  W.  Badger  in  operating  a  dairy 
farm. 

Now,  most  of  us  know  that  a  great 
many  of  our  Nebraska  farms  arc  fast 
being  depleted  of  their  fertility,  be- 
cause of  the  continuous  cropping  of 
the  soil  without  livestock.  The  farm 
that  Mr.  Badger  and  I  started  our 
dairy  operations  upon  had  been 
farmed  under  the  rental  system  for 
twenty  years,  and  it  took  ideal 
weather  conditions  to  produce  a  fair 
crop  on  it.  For  the  past  three  years 
we  have  had  an  average  of  seventy- 
five  head  of  stock  on  this  farm,  and 
the  manure  has  been  hauled  to  the 
fields  and  scattered  every  day;  also 
we  have  erected  two  silos  which  have 
been  filled  each  year  and  fed  out. 

Let  us  glance^  for  a  moment  at  the 
direct  result  from  these  operations; 
one  field  produced  the  first  year 
eighteen  bushels  of  oats.  The  same 
field,  after  being  covered  in  the  fall 
with  manure,  produced  the  following 
year  (and  a  dry  year,  too)  thirty-five 
bushels  of  corn.  The  next  year  it  was 
in  spring  wheat;  and  last  year  in 
winter  wheat  it  produced  twenty-nine 
bushels  per  acre. 

Another  field,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  Avorn-out  fields  on  the  farm, 
produced  the  first  year  ten  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre;  the  next  year  in  winter 
wheat,  with  a  top  dressing  of  manure, 
it  produced  nineteen  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  following  year  forty  bushels 
of  corn.  I  believe  that  we  can  con- 
servatively say  that  the  fertilizer 
produced  by  our  dairy  herd  on  this 
farm  has  increased  the  yield  of  grain 
25  per  cent,  and  has  increased  the 
value  of  the  farm  $10  per  acre  above 
the  normal  advance. 

These  things  that  I  have  just  enu- 
merated should  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  dairy  cow  in  summing  up  her 
value  on  the  Nebraska  farm.  They 
prove  that  on  tenant  farms  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  as 
well  as  the  renter  for  the  landlord  to 
aid  the  renter  in  establishing  a  dairy 
herd  by  providing  good  buildings  for 
dairy  purposes.  Under  the  right  con- 
ditions he  can  well  afford  to  furnish 
the  foundation  stock  for  the  dairy 
herd;  for  outside  of  the  actual  increase 
in  his  grain  returns,  he  would  make 
big  interest  on  his  investment  from 
the  added  increase  in  value  to  his 
farm. 

1  believe  that  the  dairy  cow  is 
especially  adapted  to  our  Nebraska 
farms,  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
roughage  we  raise,  and  which  the 
dairy  cow  can  convert  into  high  priced 
butterfat.  And  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
us  to  remember  that  when  we  are  sell- 
ing butterfat  we  are  taking  practically 
no  soil  fertility  off  the  farm. 

Many  farmers  claim  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  hire  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  milk.  The  reasons  for  this 
are:  Poor  cows,  long  hours,  poor 
accommodations  for  the  stock  and, 
above  all,  lack  of  interest.  Get  good 
cows,  have  a  warm,  well  lighted  and 
well  ventilated  barn,  make  the  milk- 
ing a  part 'of  the  day's  work,  use  a 
milk  sheet  and  scales,  talk  about  your 
breeding  operations,  get  your  men  in- 
terested, and  you  will  find  that  you 
cannot  only  keep  your  hired  men,  but 
that  you  can  get  your  choice  of  men, 
because  you  are  able  to  offer  steady 
employment  the  year  around. 

We  established  the  first  herd  of 
strictly  dairy  cows  in  our  county;  we 
put  up  the  first  silo  in  the  county. 
Some  of  the  old-timers  gave  us  about 
two  years  in  which  to  quit.  But  the 
average  Nebraska  farmer  is  progres- 
sive and  observing;  he  is  willing  to 
take  up  a  new  method  that  shows 
merit.  He  is  getting  tired  of  trying 
to  get  both  milk  and  beef  from  a  cow. 
We  found  that  our  herd  of  Holsteins 
was  being  .watched  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest,  and  it  wasn't  long  before 
we  began  to  get  some  inquiries  con- 
cerning our  stock  and  to  make  an 
occasional  sale;  one  sale  brought  on 
another,  and  as  our  herd  became  bet- 
ter known  the  demand  for  dairy  stock 
increased. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  today,  in 
Merrick  county,  we  have  probably  the 


third  largest  dairy  center  in  the  state. 
We  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty 
silos;  there  are  twenty  or  more  pure 
bred  dairy  bulls  in  use  in  the  county, 
and  we  have  six  large  herds  of  strictly 
dairy  cattle. 

We  have  just  started  the  Merrick 
County  Cow  Testing  Association,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  this  will  be  a  potent 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  our  locality.  We  were 
able  to  get  enough  herds  together  in 
the  county  and  out  to  bring  the  cost 
of  testing  down  to  $1.25  per  cow  per 
year.  In  this  association  we  have 
some  pure  bred  herds,  some  high 
grade  herds  and  some  herds  of  just 
common  cows;  some  of  the  farmers 
in  this  association  have  silos  and 
others  have  not.  I  believe  that  we 
will  get  some  splendid  lessons  through 
this  association  and  that  it  will  be  of 
great  worth  to  us. 

The  last  few  years  have  put  the 
western  farmer  to  reading  and  think- 
ing. He  -cannot  farm  for  grain  only 
without  taking  the  fertility  from  the 
soil.  Land  is  becoming  too  high 
priced  to  let  the  calf  follow  the  cow. 
We  have  got  to  make  the  cow  do  bet- 
ter than  raise  the  calf.  The  so-called 
"dual  purpose  cow"  has  been  tried 
out  and  found  wanting. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  a  dual 
purpose  cow,  I  think  that  I  would  hit 
closest  to  the  mark  by  naming  a  good 
dairy  cow;  for  she  will  not  only  pro- 
duce a  good  profit  in  butterfat  in  a 
year,  but  will  also  raise  a  good  thrifty 
calf  on  skim  milk,  a  calf  that  as  a 
•yearling  will  bring  a  good  price  on 
the  market.  The  dairy  cow  will  go 
on  year  after  year  producing  a  profit 
in  butterfat  and  each  year  raise  a  good 
calf,  and  finally  after  her  usefulness 
as  a  producer  is  gone,  when  fattened 
will  bring  a  good  price  on  me  market 

I  personally  would  like  to  see  our 
animal  husbandry  department  make  a 
few  experiments  in  feeding  out  some 
dairy-bred  male  calves.  I  think  that 
they  will  feed  out  and  dress  out  very 
nicely.  In  our  eastern  markets,  the 
dairy-bred  veal  calves  command  a  high 
price. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  dairymen 
get  closer  together  and  co-operate  to 
discourage  the  use  of  grade  sires  in 
our  dairy  herds,  and  to  demand  and 
encourage  the  yearly  tests  which  our 
cow  testing  associations  will  be  able 
to  give. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  dairy 
stock  in  this  western  country  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  just  in  its 
infancy;  it  is  bound  to  be  still  greater 
It  is  the  duty  of  our  dairymen's 
association,  and  our  dairy  cattle 
breeders'  association,  to  assist  the 
man  who  is  starting  in  the  dairy 
business  and  help  him  to  get  what 
he  wants,  instead  of  something  that 
someone  else  has  discarded. 

Carload  after  carload  of  dairy  cattle 
are  being  shipped  west,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  among  these  cows 
we  are  getting  many  of  the  culls 
from  the  eastern  herds.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  can  stop  this  entirely; 
but  we  can  get  together  and  by  means 
of  cow  testing  associations  weed  out 
the  star  boarders,  and  by  the  use  of 
first  class  dairy  sires  improve  our 
dairy  herds.  If  we  do  this  it  won't 
be  many  years  before  the  eastern 
dairyman  will  come  west  for  his  dairy 

stock.  

POISONING  FORAGE. 
A  Thurston  county  subscriber 
writes:  "In  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  I  saw  an  item  tell- 
ing how  to  get  rid  of  pocket  gophers 
— by  means  of  strychnine  in  plugged 
potatoes.  I  have  known  of  this 
method  being  used,  but  with  grain 
instead  of  potatoes.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  all  the  alfalfa  that 
was  used  that  season  caused  sickness 
among  the  stock  to  which  it  was  fed, 
and  an  examination  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  strychnine  grew  up  in  the 
stalk  or  penetrated  it  as  it  grew.  Does 
anyone  else  know  of  such  an  experi- 
ence?" 

A  theory  similar  to  this  was  ad- 
vanced last  year  by  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers to  explain  cornstalk  disease 
—that  the  poisoned  material  scat- 
tered in  the  fields  to  kill  squirrels 
poisoned  the  cornstalks.  Whether 
either  cornstalks  or  alfalfa ; would  ab- 
sorb enough  poison  from  squirrel,  pr 
gopher  bait  to.  be  dangerous  to  stock 
we  do  not  know,  although  it  seems 
scarcely  probable^  =  All  the  larger 
farm  animals  can  stand  small  doses 
of  strychnine.  We  Should  like  to  hear 
from  others  Who  have  used  poison  on 
aflalfa  land  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
appeared  to  make  the  hay  dangerous 
to  live  stock. 


DEI  Li^^L^^jA^I-i Separators 
ARE  EASIEST  TO  WASH 

The  construction  of  the  De  Laval  bowl  is  such  that  it  can  be 
completely  taken  apart  for  washing. 

The  discs,  bowl  parts  and  tinware  have  no  tubes,  crevices, 
holes  or  corrugated  surfaces  such  as  are  found  in  other  ma- 
chines and  which  are  very  hard  to  clean. 

The  De  Laval  discs  are  washed  as  a  single  piece  and  the 
whole  machine  can  be  thoroughly  i 

CLEANED  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 

There  is  no  part  of  the  De  Laval  bowl  which  cannot  be  easily 
reached  and  seen,  so  that  the  operator  can  always  tell  whether  or 
not  every  part  has  been  properly  cleaned. 

The  ease  with  which  the  De  Laval  can  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  is  one  reason  why  creamerymen 
prefer  De  Laval  to  other  separator  cream,  and  is  likewise  one  of 
the  reasons  why  butter  made  from  De  Laval  cream  has  scored 
highest  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  for  over  20  years. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1918  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  '* 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


95 


AND  UP 
WARD 


IS 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

At  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
in  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
iraall  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
Samllles.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  Illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  Is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Q»ars  thoroughly  protected. 
We*tern   orders    filled  from 
Western  points.   Whether  your 
Sain  is  large  or  small,  write 
ais  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  SO 


.  0(1(16 


Your  choice 
of  two  famous  silos." 
Hinge   doors  always"1 
closed— prevent'  freezing: 
in  winter  and  drying  in  sum- 
mer.  Safe  ladder — big  steps 
—all  steel  door  frame- 
heavy  steel   hoops,  You 
should  get  all  facts — send 
your  name  Quick 
address  Dept.  22 

'Woods  Bros.  Silo  ft  Mfg. 
Co.,   General  OHice 
Lincoln,  Neb 


Send 
Postal 
New 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every  Ne- 
braska Farmer  advertiser. — S.  R.  McKelvie. 


*284Zooprofit 

In  70  Days  on  Ensilage 
Fed  from  Champion  Silos 


This  remarkable  record  made  by  C.  L.  Hurd,  Waln- 
wright,  Okla.,  shows  the  possibilities  of  ensilage 
feeding.  It  proves  that  the  Champion  Silo  is  best  in 
material,  construction,  improvements  and  a  real 
profit  maker  worth  investigating. 


Get  Complete  Facts  of  This  and 
Other  Wonderful  Champion 

Silo  Profits  Free  Write. 


These  stories  bound  in  portfolios  are 
t  free  with  catalog  to  silo  prospects. 
They  are  interesting  and  instructive. 
■  They  show  how  others  do  it,  how  you 
should  do  it,  why  it  is  safest  and  best 
to  get  a  Champion  Silo  with  solid 
ste"l  interlocking  door  frame  with 
malleable  lugs  .combination  latch  and 
ladder,  steel  anchors,  etc. 
Get  full  particulars  free  today.  Learn 
how  to  make  silo  profits  liite  this. 
Address 

WESTERN  SILO  CO., 
145  11th  Street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


When  You  Are 

ready  to  investigate 
the  silo  question, 
won't  you  write — and 
let  us  tell  you  of  the 
quality  in  the 

Minneapolis 
Panel  Silo 

The  silo   entirely  dif- 
ferent from  all  others. 
EJj    Wood  or  tile. 

Puffer  -  Hubbard 
Mfg.  Go. 

2609    32nd    Ave.  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


This  is  the  standard  lawn  fence  of  America — the  fence  of  Quality  and 

Economy     Gives  the  home  permanent  protection  and  makes  the  ground  look  attractive  and  prosperous. 

CYCLONE  LAWN  FENCE  is  made  of  the  best  quality,  large,  heavily  galvanized,  rust-proof 
wire,  woven  by  the  exclusive  Cyclone  sag  proof  method.  Easy  to  put  up — self  adjusting  to  uneven  ground — 
may  be  erected  on  wood  or  iron  posts.    Made  in  many  patterns. 

CYCLONE  VICTOR.  FARM  GATE  is  heavily  galvanized  and  built  different  from  any 
other.    You  can  raise  it  to  any  position  and  it  stays  there;  automatic  lock  is  absolutely  stock  proof.  Strong, 
tubular  steel  frames;  Fabric  of  heavy  rust-proof  wire  held  firm  by  stretcher  bar;  no  h^'es  to  weaken  frame. 
Catalog  Free.    Write  today.     CYCLONE  FENCE  TO..     =     Dept.  79    WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
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Slepicka's  Offering 


Of  Attractive 


Scotch  and  Scotch-Topped 

SHORTHORNS 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Tobias,  Nebr.,  Friday,  Feb'y  14 

25  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  12  BIG  2-YEAR-OLD  HEIFERS,  7  YEAR- 
LING HEIFERS  AND  6  CHOICE  LUSTY  BULLS.     THE  HEIFERS 
ARE  BRED  TO  THE  GREAT  SCOTCH  BULL  DIAMOND 
DIGGER  BY  THE   CHAMPION   DIAMOND  GOODS 

USEFUL  LOT  OF  SHORTHORNS 

C.  A.  SLEPICKA,  TOBIAS,  NEBRASKA,  has  produced  a  class  of 
young  Shorthorns  for  this  sale  that  are  exactly  the  type  and  character 
that  will  prove  very  valuable  to  purchasers.  They  are  the  large, 
smooth  kind.  The  heifers  are  sired  by  Count  by  Sarcasmer  Count 
and  out  of  Jewel  6th  by  Sonsie  Lad,  and  represent  such  other  Scotch 
sires  as  Orange  King,  Lady's  Prince,  Gold  Dust  and  Gloster's  Count. 
They  are  bred  to  the  choice  red  Scotch  bull  DIAMOND  DIGGER  by 
the  champion  Diamond  Goods.  DIAMOND  DIGGER  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing good  young  Scotch  bulls  and  was  selected  privately  from 
the  Bellows  herd.  He  descends  from  Bellows  Brothers'  great  pro- 
ducing Queen  of  Beauty  family,  being  out  of  Queen  of  Beauty  7th,  a 
grand-daughter  of  the  historic  Whitehall  Sultan.  He  is  a  straight 
Cruicksbank-Queen  of  Beauty.  The  families  represented  are  White 
Rose  and  Violets.  This  is  an  offering  of  strictly  useful  and  practical 
type  Shorthorns,  all  reds  and  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able lots  of  Shorthorns  ever  offered  in  that  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
state.    Send  for  catalog  of  this  sale. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

CHAS.  A.  SLEPICKA,  Tobias,  Nebr. 

Col.  Thompson  aud  Col.  Novak,  Auctioneers 


BURRESS  BROTHERS" 

Draft  Horse  Sale 


AT  SALE  PAVILION  IN 


Carroll,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  February  1 1 

25  HEAD  OF  STALLIONS  FROM  2  TO  5  YEARS  OLD,  BLACKS,  GRAYS  & 
BAYS,  CONSISTING  OF  4  BELGIANS,  1  SHIRE  AND  BALANCE  PERCHERONS 

BURRESS    BROTHERS'    DRAFT  HORSES 

The  above  list  of  stallions  to  be  sold  by  Burress  Brothers  are  mostly  regis- 
tered, with  a  few  high  class  grades  having  several  crosses  of  pure  blood,  and 
of  the  ton  sort.  These  horses  are  pasture  raised,  are  the  big  boned,  big  framed 
kind,  combining  size,  quality  and  action.  Prospective  stallion  buyers  will  make 
a  mistake  if  they  fail  to  attend  this  sale.  These  horses  are  all  good  individ- 
uals; big,  young,  sound  and  of  good  colors.  SILVER,  the  only  Shire  in  the  sale, 
is  a  big  dapple  gray  4-year-old  ton  horse,  weighing  a  ton,  that  won  first  at 
Huron,  South  Dakota,  and  Sioux  City  fairs,  1912.  FRANK,  a  coming  3-year-old 
Belgian,  winning  first  at  the  above  shows,  is  an  exceptionally  well-made  colt 
out  of  an  imported  dam  that  won  first  and  sweepstakes  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair,  1908.  The  exhibit  from  this  breeding  firm  won  18  ribbons  at  leading 
shows  last  fall.  The  horses  have  passed  inspection  and  are  a  good  lot.  The 
few  grades  listed  in  this  sale  are  close  up  to  the  pure  bred  point  and  are 
better  horses  than  many  that  are  found  with  pedigrees.  Attend  this  sale  and 
be  convinced  of  the  merit  of  this  offering. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

Burress  Brothers,  Carroll,  Nebr. 


COL.    JAKE    WERNSMAN,  Auctioneer 

Carroll  is  located  on  the  C.  St.  P.  M.  «  O. 
City,  and  120  northwest  of  Omaha. 


liy  ,   60   miles   west  of  Sioux 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.    Carpenter,   Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

T.  O.  CALLAHAN — Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 

Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell.  Douglas  3770:  Auto.  B  1920. 
S644  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


t 

I  CO 

Us 


course.  Catalog  Free.  National  Auctioneer" 
ing School  of  America.  Dept.  11  .Lincoln.Neb. 


Lei  Me  Book  Yonr  Winter  Sale  Date 

Can  make  right  terms  and  give  satisfaction 
on  block  or  in  ring.  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 
COL.  RAY  PAGE,  Friend,  Neb. 

 Phone   82,   Independent  Line 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bids..  Llaaola.  Neb. 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
I'll  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company. — 
S-  R-  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 


Effect  of  Abscess  on  Milk 
I  have  a  cow  with  a  swelling  on 
her  jaw  which  has  broken  and  is  run- 
ning.   Will  that  make  her  useless  as 
a  milch  cow? — W.  B.,  Clay  Co. 

A  small  abscess  should  not  injure 
the  milk,  but  it  should  be  opened 
freely  to  allow  drainage.  Inject  an 
antiseptic  daily  until  the  discharge 
stops. 


Warts  on  Cattle 

I  liave  a  yearling  heifer  with  a 
cluster  of  warts  about  the  size  of  a 
gallon  bucket  on  her  neck.  They  ap- 
peared last  spiring,  and  it  is  all 
through  the  system  now.  Can  she  be 
cured;  if  so,  how? — Roy  Snyder, 
Frontier  Co. 

Give  twice  a  day  on  the  feed  a  one- 
half  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic.  Rub  the  warts  well  once  a 
day  with  castor  oil. 


Indigestion  in  Horses 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  a  horse 
that  is  subject  to  indigestion? — L.  J. 
Noha,  Saunders  Co. 

Indigestion  in  the  horse  is  too  large 
a  subject  to  be  treated  in  this  space. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  serious  troubles 
that  affect  horses,  and  no  treatment 
can  be  given  that  will  fit  all  cases. 
As  an  emergency  treatment,  give  two 
ounces  of  turpentine  in  a  quart  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  repeat  in  forty 
minutes  if  necessary.  Where  gas  is 
forming  in  the  laige  intestines  it 
should  be  liberated  through  a  horse 
trocar.  This  trouble  has  so  many 
variations  that  where  possible  a 
veterinarian  should  be  called. 


Post  Mortem  Required 

For  the  last  three  days  my  pigs 
have  been  dying  without  any  sign  of 
being  sick.  The  sows  had  plenty  of 
room  for  exercise  up  to  the  time  of 
farrowing.  They  are  now  all  in  a 
small  pen,  with  the  shed  portion 
floored  with  twelve  inches  of  sand 
covered  with  plank;  the  outside  pen 
is  floored  with  cement.  They  are 
given  clean  bedding  twice  a  week. 
Their  feed  has  been  corn,  rye,  oats 
and  tankage,  and  a  slop  made  of  rye 
shorts,  some  tankage  and  a  good  hog 
regulator.  They  are  free  from  lice. 
— I.  S.  Johnson,  Stanton  Co. 

Without  making  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  what  the  trouble  ia. 


Must  Pass  Tuberculin  Test 
In  shipping  cattle  from  here  to 
Iowa  is  it  necessary  to  have  them 
tested?  I  have  no  pure  bred  stock 
and  did  not  think  a  test  would  be 
required.  When  anyone  is  driving 
across  they  go  without  being  tested, 
so  I  think  it  is  more  of  a  graft  than 
anything  else.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  law  on  this  point  and  what  could 
be  done  if  the  cattle  are  not  tested. 
C.  E.  Lowden,  Clay  Co. 

Iowa  requires  that  all  breeding 
cattle,  whether  pure  bred  or  not, 
coming  into  the  state  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  tuberculin  test 
showing  them  to  be  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. All  horses  must  be  mallein- 
tested  for  glanders  and  a  certificate 
of  such  test  must  accompany  the  ship- 
ment. If  one  can  drive  stock  across 
and  not  get  caught  it  is  possible  to 
escape  having  the  test  made,  but  get- 
ting caught  at  it  is  neither  profitable 
nor  pleasant. 


Hogs  That  Will  >ot  Fatten 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
hogs?  They  are  eight  months  old 
and  do  not  weigh  more  than  eighty- 
five  pounds  apiece.  I  had  them  in  the 
alfalfa  pasture  this  summer  until  the 
time  of  roasting  ears,  then  had  to 
keep  them  up  and  feed  them  corn. 
I  have  been  giving  them  all  the  alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  they  will  eat,  and  they 
have  access  to  fresh  water.  I  am 
caring  for  these  hogs  as  I  never  cared 
for  any  before,  and  still  they  don't 
put  on  flesh.  I  have  tried  stock  foods 
and  regulators  and  various  worm 
powders,  but  all  to  no  avail.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  worms.  Their  hair 
looks  rough  and  staring  and  they  have 
a  cough. — T.  Gankel,  Garfield  Co. 

We  would  suspect  that  these  hogs 
are  infested  with  worms.  There  are 
a  number  of  good  worm  remedies  on 
the  market  which  should  be  kept  in 
a  self-feeder  where  the  hogs  can  get 
what  they  want  at  all  times.  As  a 
preventive,  keep  in  a  self-feeder  two 
parts  each  of  air-slaked  lime,  char- 


Warranted  to  Glvm  Satisfaction. 

Gotnhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Eock, 
Strained  Tendons,   Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  disease*  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Remove!  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  Human  Remedy  It  1>  Invaluable  for 
Rheumatism.  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc. 
"Every  bottle  ot  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  rjTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  eto.  Address  k 

the  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0, 


Keep  Him  Sound 
And  Unblemished 

The  slightest  sign  of  inflamma- 
tion, heat,  tenderness,  pain,  swell- 
ing, difficulty  in  walking  or  trot- 
ting, wounds  or  sores  should  be 
treated  at  once  with 

Webster's 
Absorbent  Liniment 


It  will  bring  relief  at  once,  prevent 
spavin,  ringbone,  thoroughpin  or  any 
other  growth  or  lameness,  it  will  rapid- 
ly heal  barbwire  cuts  and  wounds 
without  a  scar  or  blemish,  it  will 
promptly  relieve  sprains,  prevent  swee- 
ny, restore  him  completely  to  a  sound 
condition,  Produces  effect  of  blister 
without  blistering. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  Webster's  Absor- 
bent Liniment  on  hand  all  the  time, 
ready  for  emergencies.  It  may  prevent 
a  blemish  that  would  knock  marly 
dollars  off  the  value  of  your  prize  colt 
or  favorite  horse. 

Webster's  Absorbent  Liniment  is 
also  a  relief  for  internal  inflammation, 
colic,  colds,  strangles,  etc.  Apply 
externally  only,  over  the  affected 
part. 

Money  Back  Guaranty 

Try  Webster's  Absorbent  Liniment, 
for  any  growth,  swelling,  sprain, 
wound  or  lameness  of  any  kind,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  and  if  you  arc  Dot 
entirely  satisfied  with  results,  take  the 
empty  bottle  back  to  the  druggist  you 
bought  it  from  and  get  your  money 
back. 

Price  $1.00  for  Large  Bottle 

Our  expert  veterinarian  will  an- 
swer any  questions  you  want  to  ask 
about  the  lameness  of  your  horses. 

W  rite  and  tell   us  your  troubles. 

Webster  Chemical  Co., 

Dept.  !  "403  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Dr.  ROBERTS1  GREAT 
VETERINARY  BOOK 

Tells  all  about  ailments  of  eattle.  horses, 
sheep,  hogs,  chickens.  184  pages,  cloth 
bound,  illustrated. 

Distributed  Free  at  Drug:  Stores.  If  not  at 

yours,  send  25c  and  receive  copy  direct. 
Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
9716  Broadway.  Waukesha.  Wisconsin 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's 
much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee 
every  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser. — 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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coal  and  salt,  and  one  part  powdered 
copperas.  If  hogs  can'  get  what  they 
want  of  this  mixture  thc-y  will  rarely 
become  infested  with  worms. 


BOESIGER  S  Dl  ROCS  AVERAGE  $ii 

A  larse  crowd  of  farmers  and  breeders 
Mltended  the  Boesiger  sale,  Cortland.  Ne- 
braska, January  27,  and  the  entire  offering 
sold  at  an  average  of  ?42.  The  local  sup- 
port was  good  in  a  way.  but  were  not  will- 
ing to  reach  the  prices  that  the  sows  in 
Ibis  sale  could  have  sold  at  and  still  been 
(heap.  The  facts  are  the  offering  was  a 
good,  practical  lot  of  heavy-boned  sows 
with  quality,  mated  with  the  great  first 
prize  show  boar,  Wldle's  Wonder,  for  which 
Mr.  Boesiger  paid  $300,  Crimson  Wonder 
Boy  and  Lincoln  Lad.  The  good  values- 
received  in  this  sale  will  be  an  advertise- 
ment for  Mr.  Boesiger  and  we  believe  that 
his  next  sale  will  be  better.  This  average, 
however,  is  the  highest  average  made  from 
this  herd  to  date.  Col.  Callahan  conducted 
the  sale.  Below  is  a  list  ot  prices  of  $3a 
and  over: 

1 —  B.    J.    Brown.    Osceola  $  70.00 

2—  B.   B.   Jackson,   Cortland   no.oi- 

S — John  Boesiger.  Firth   65.00 

« — William    Retzlaff.    Bennet   4  2.00 

7 —  William    Bronemeier.    Elwood...  r.n.oo 

8 —  Frank    Kaiser.    Daykin   r,4.0o 

12 — J.  T.  Whalen.  Cortland   42.00 

18 — B.  B.  Jackson   r,G.O0 

14 —  S.   L.   Hunter.    Benkelman   51.00 

15 —  Frank    Kaiser    51.00 

•  l — E.    J.    Brown   35.00 

L>2 — E    Griesen.   Cortland   37.00 

23 — John    Boesiger   „  •  •  42.00 

26 —  William    Pope,     Cortland   35.00 

26  V4 — John    Boesiger    46.00 

27 —  V.    Moormeier,    Firth   36.00 

28 —  John    Boesiger    52.00 

32 — Charles   Bettenhausen,    Princeton    39.  oo 

38— J.    T.    Whalen   40.00 

30— William    Pope    4  4.00 

41  — F.    Moormeier    4  5.00 


ARMSTRONGS    Dl'ROC  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  J.  T.  Armstrong 
,V  Son,  held  at  ('larks.  Nebraska,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  23d,  resulted  in  an  average  of 
$45.45  on  the  forty-one  head  sold.  It  was 
a  good,  useful  offering  and  many  of  the 
best  breeders  in  Nebraska  were  present  and 
were  purchasers  at  this  sale.  The  top  of 
the  sale  was  $105,  paid  by  Clarence  Wallace 
of  W'isner  for  the  good  sow  B  &  L's  Lady. 
She  was  sired  by  B  &  L's  Wonder  and  out 
of  the  dam  Madge  2d  by  LaFollette  2d. 
She  was  mated  with  Model  Again  for  a 
March  20  litter.  She  was-  an  extra  good 
individual  and  picked  up  at  a  bargain  price. 
It  was  a  very  uniform  sale,  only  a  few 
stlling  under  $35.  The  average  was  a  sat- 
i  factory  one.  It  was  a  snappy  sale  from 
start  to  finish.  Col.  T.  C.  Callahan  did  the 
selling.  A  list  of  sales  of  $30  and  over 
follows : 

1 —  ('.    O.    Frederickson.  Clarks.. 

2 —  John    Frederickson,  Clarks... 

3 —  K.   Widle   &   Sons-,    Genoa.  .  .  . 

4 —  Charles    Partridge.  Ord  

5 —  Robert    Leisy.  Wisner  

C — C.  A.  Thomas.  Central  City.. 
S — George  Averill,  Fullerton.  .  .  . 
0 — P.    P.    Ceder,  Genoa  

10 —  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner  

11 —  f.   G.    VanBeck,  Clarks  

12 —  Frank   Widle,  York  

13 —  G.  S.  Hiddleson,  Grand  Island 

14 —  H.  F.  Grabtrt  &  Son,  Broken  Bow  42.00 

15 —  F.    H.    Frederickson   45.00 

16 —  H.  F.  Grabert  &  Son   48.00 

17 —  C.    O.    Fredericks-on   50.00 

1 "! — Fred    Stevens,    Clarks   44.00 

10 — F  .G.   VanBeck   39.00 

20—  H.   F.   Grabert  &  Son   48.00 

21 —  Fred  Stevens    35.00 

22 —  F.    B.    Nelson.    Lindsay   46.00 

28 — Sam  Wilson.  Central  City   59.00 

25 —  .).  O.  Bayne.   Aurora   64.00 

26 —  c.    E.    Peterson.    Genoa   46.00 

28 — H.   F.   Grabert   &  Son   43.00 

2914 — J-   B.   Martin.   Chapman   38.00 

32-W.  E.  Reitzel,  Genoa   35.00 

13 —   36.00 

)4— W.  H.  Swartsley  &  Son,  Riverdale  45.00 

16— J.    B.   Martin   38.00 

J8 —   33.00 

41 — S.    M.    Hinkle.    Genoa   39.00 

43—  M.    Ruff,    Silver    Creek   47.50 

44 —  George    Averill    59.00 


$  46.00 
43 .00 
60.  00 
03.00 
61 .00 
43 .  00 
61 .00 
57.00 
105.00 
44  .00 
50.00 
51.00 


CI.AUFF  &   WILSON'S  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  Clauff  &  Wilson, 
reid  at  Central  City,  Nebraska,  on  Friday, 
January  24,  resulted  in  an  average  of  $35.21 
on  the  forty-nine  head  sold.  It  was  a  very 
useful  offering,  and  a  number  of  bargains 
were  picked  up  in  the  brood  sow  line.  Two 
sows  sold  for  $60  each,  being  tne  tops  of 
the  sale.  G.  E.  Samuelson  of  Osceola  paid 
that  for  No.  29,  a  fall  gilt  sired  by  Crim- 
son C,  and  she  was  an  extra  good  one. 
She  was  mated  with  Chief  Chitwood  for  a 
March  litter.  The  other  top  was  $60,  paid 
by  H.  F.  Grabert  &  Son  of  Broken  Bow, 
Nebraska,  for  Cedar  Lady,  No.  18  in  the 
catalog.  This  sow  was  a  daughter  of  C  P's 
Chief  and  out  of  a  Crimson  Jack  dam. 
She  was  bred  to  Crimson  C  for  a  middle  of 
March  farrow.  Col.  T.  C.  Callahan  did 
the  selling.  A  list  of  sales  of  $30  and 
over  follows: 
1 — J.    P.   Booth.   Clarks  $  44.00 

5 —  W.   T.   Malmrose,   St.   Libory .  .  .  .  30.00 

6 —  John  Cooper,  Central  City   34.00 

7 —  Mrs.   C.   E.   Clauff,   Central   City  40.00 

S — Bert    Ferguson,    Clarks   31.00 

 o.iar     fttiomsburg.     Clarks   50.00 

li — W.    B.   Cole.   Taylor   31.00 

IS — H.  F.  Grabert  &  Son,  Broken  Bow  60.00 

19 —  W.  E.   Reitzel,  Genoa 

20 —  P.    T.    Ceder,  Genoa. 

21 —  H.  F.  Grabert  &  Son   30.00 

22 —  W.    B.    Cole   43.00 

23 —  H.  F.  Grabert  &  Son   35.00 

24 —  N.    G.    Johnson,    Clarks   36.00 

25 —  F.    VanBeck.    Clarks   35.00 

27 — C.     Pennington.  Clarks. 


35.00 
37.00 


...  33.00 

28 — John   Campbell,    Fullerton   52.00 

— G.   E.   Samuelson,   Osceola   60.00 

30 —  Bert  Ferguson   40.00 

31 —  Henry    Blaser,    Duncan   42.00 

32 —  John    Campbell    48.00 

40— J.    T.    Armstrong   &   Son,    Clarks  51.00 

43 — Will    Moderow,    Beemer   35.00 

'4  4— W.    B.    Cole   30.00 

45 — William   Berger,   Clarks   40.00 

4  6— John   Campbell    50.00 

47 — S.    M.    Hinkle.    Genoa   50.00 

4S — Ed    Haedeler.    Ashton   45.  OH 

49 —  Oscar  Stromsburg    35.00 

50 —  Bert    Ferguson    4  5.00 

51 —  J.   P.   Booth   39.00 

53 —  J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son   45.00 

54—  F.   G.   VanBeck   46.00 


PAULSEN'S   HAMPSHIRE  SALE 

A  splendid  crowd  of  farmers  and  breeders 
were  in  attendance  at  the  sale  of  Hamp- 
shire bred  sows  made  by  C.  P.  Paul  en, 
Nora,  Nebraska,  on  January  25.  The  large 
sale  barn  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
while  a  lot  were  simply  spectators,  yet  a 
great  majority  of  those  present  were  there 
to  buy  hogs-.  The  demand  was  brisk 
throughout  the  sale,  and  no  doubt  a  great 
many  more  could  have  been  disposed  of 
Without  surfeiting  the  crowd.  It  was  the 
first  notable  Hamp  hire  sale  in  Nebraska, 
and  it  was  encouraging  to  the  breeders  of 
the  belted  hogs,  for  the  keen  demand  and 
the  widespread  interest  manifest  goes  to 
show  that  there  is-  now  a  strong  market 
for  these  hogs  throughout  the  west,  and 
the  many  new  herd*  that  have  been  started 
the  pas*  season  as  well  as  at  this  sale  is 
another  evidence  that  this  demand  will 
continus  for  some  years.  Probably  the  best 
bargain  of  the  sale  was-  Lot  1  of  the  catalog, 
She  was  Golden  Maid  3d  by  Clare's  Duke 
and  out  of  the  great  breeding  sow  Golden 
Maid.  She  was  a  show  sow  of  the  right 
order  and  comes  of  a  family  of  show  stock. 
She  was  purchased  by  A.  .1.  Dvorak,  Mad- 
ison, Nebraska,  at  $180.  R.  D.  Fentirman, 
Elmwood,  Nebraska,  was  also  a  liberal 
buyer  and  a  bidder  on  all  the  good  ones, 
and  was  a  contending  bidder  on  Lot  1. 
J.  E.  Harding  &  Son,  O'Neill.  Nebraska, 
were  also  after  the  better  ones  and  were 
among  the  heavy  buyers  of  the  sale.  Cols. 
Reppert  and  Mason  conducted  the  sile,  as- 
sisted by  Cols.  Teeters  and  Littell.  Col. 
Reppert  has  acquired  a  great  reputation  as 
a  seller  of  Hampshires.  having  made  nearly 
every  sale  of  note  of  the  breed.  Col.  Mason 
acquitted  himself  with  distinction  in  this 
particular  sale.  The  average  on  the  ninety- 
eight  head  sold  was  $55.25.  Those  selling 
for  $45  or  more  are  listed: 
1 — A.    J.    Dvorak,   Madison  $180.00 

3 —  A.   L.  Relchsteim,   Campbell....  60.00 

4 —  W.  V.  Harvey,  Culbertson   75.00 

5 —  William    Ahrens.    Sedan   60.  no 

6 —  William   Lowery,    Davenport  .  .  .  .     51.  "0 

7 —  Kissinger    &    Hill.    Fairfield  .    .  .  110.00 

8—  J.  E.  Harding  &  Son.  O'Neill.  .  .  SO.nn 
& — J.  E.  Harding  &  Son   S7.50 

10 —  A.    I,.    Reichsteim   60.00 

11 —  M.   Nelson.   Ruskin   56.00 

12 —  W.    A.    Richmond.    Utica   31.00 

13 —  Emil  Imhoff,  Guide  Rock   50.00 

14 —  R.   D.  Fentirman.   Elmwood   72.00 

15 —  W.  V.  Harvey   OS.  00 

16 —  A.   L.   Diehl,  Benedict   66.00 

17 —  Kissinger   &    Son.    Fairfield   100.00 

IS— H.    P.    Bereck.    Dannebrog   4S.00 

19 —  J.   E.   Harding  &  Son   R0. 00 

20 —  Kis.-inger    &    Hill   100.00 

21 —  R.    D.    Fentirman   69.00 

23 —  F.    S.    Manning,    Friend   50.00 

24 —  David   Cassell,    Ong   50.  no 

25 —  William    Imhof.    Upland   55.00 

27 — H.     Edson    Winder.  Alexandria. 

South    Dakota    57.50 

2S — C.   Moader,   Fairfield   52.00 

29— A.    L.    Diehl   70.00 

31 — R.    L.   Bollman,   Coal   Valley.    111.  57.5JI 

33 —  A.    L.    Reichsteim   54.00 

34 —  D.    H.    Kalkwarf,    Bruning   62.50 

35 —  A.    R.    Anderson.    Audubon.    Ia..  59.00 

36 —  J.  F.  Sladek,  Western   65.00 

37 —  David    Cassill      51.00 

38 —  D.    L.    Hallquist,   Stromsburg ...  .  53.00 

39—  J.    F.    Sladek   65.00 

40—  E.    E.    Wilcox,    Rolf   45.00 

41 —  L.   J.  Roush,  Nora   01.00 

42 —  Kissinger    &    Hill   57.00 

43 —  Roy   Haggart,    Mankato,    Kas...  50.00 

44 —  William    Imhof   .  46.00 

45 —  J.   E.   Harding  &   Son   53.00 

46—  W.    R.    Dyas,    Fairfield   63.00 

47 —  William    Imhof    50.00 

48 —  W.    A.    Richmond   47.00 

49 —  C.  E.  Mumma,  Decatur.   Ind ....  47.00 

54 —  David    Cassill    45.00 

55 —  J.  E.  Harding  &  Son   80.00 

56 —  Billie    McFarlaod,    Syracuse....  50.00 

57 —  W.   J.   Miller,    Beaver  Crossing..  53.00 

58 —  F.    S.    Manning   57.50 

59 —  W.   R.   Dyas   51.00 

60 —  D.    Fentirman   51.00 

61 —  R.    C.    Meader   55.00 

63— Mike    Sharpe,    Coal    Valley.    III..  60.00 

65 —  William    Imhof    50.00 

66 —  W.    J.    Miller   4S.00 

67 —  J.  M.  Littell,  Cadams   50  00 

69 — C.   F.   Striggow,   Davenport   51.00 

71 —  D.  L.  Hallquist   53.00 

72 —  Henry    Sydow,    Stanton   56.00 

73 —  Emil   Imhoff    57.00 

76 —  A.     L.     Reichsteim   50.00 

77 —  W.    R.    Dyas   51.00 

80 —  O.   J.   Morris,   Benedict   46.00 

81 —  Roy   E.   Fisher,   Winside   51.00 

83- — Thomas   T.   Nichol,   Poole   53.00 

85 — Clinton  Carrison,  Osage.  Ia.  .  .  .  45. 00 
87 — J.  W.  Bookwalter,  Book  waiter.  .  53.00 
89 — Roy    E.    Fisher   45.00 

91 —  William   Imhof    51.00 

92 —  C.    F.   Prange,    Malmo   59.00 

93 —  Hans    Dall.    Ruskin   47.00 

94 —  D.  L.  Hallquist   46.00 

95—  Charles  Imhoff,  Guide  Rock....  47.00 

96 —  Charles   Imhoff    51.00 

97 —  J.  S.  Kincher.   Guide   Rock   46.00 

100 —  C.   A.   Wurgler,   Guide   Rock...  50.00 

101 —  Ennis    Scott.    Anselmo   50.00 


©I 


Is  your  garden  planned  with  little 
beds  of  this  and  that  to  be  hoed  by 
hand,  or  is  it  planned  with  long  rows 
that  may  be  cultivated  with  a  horse 
or  wheel  hoe? 


Insure  Your  Hogs  Against  Disease 

As  long  as  you  do  raise  hogs — se^  to  it  that  they  are  always  kept 
in  good  health.  Hogs  in  good  condition  are  not  likely  to  become 
diseased — get  worms  or  have  cholera. 

Lewis'  Lye 


Get  the 
can  with 
the 

Quaker 
label. 


The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 

is  the  best  and  by  far  the  cheapest 
preventive  and  hog  conditioner  , 
known  and  as  such  gives  the  great- 
est satisfaction.      Lewis'  Lye  is  — 

Best  for  all  General  Purposes 

for  the  simple  reason  that  it  i9  all  lye,  98  % 
pure.     Its  quality  and  full  strength  is  fully 
guaranteed.  It  is  the  only  lye  made  and  sold 
by  manufacturing  chemists  —  the  only  lye  I 
you  can  afford  to  use  for  — 

—  Making  Soap 

—  Softening  Water 

—  Household  Cleaning 

—  Disinfecting 

—  Destroying  Vermin 

—  or  as  a  Hog 
Conditioner 


EI6H'. 


PROPRIETORS.  PHIbADE^ 


Write  today  for  our  booklet 

of  suggestions  and  new 
uses  lor  Lewis'  Lye  on 
the  farm  or  i.i  the  home. 

Simply  address: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT  MFG.  CO. 

Man  ufacturing 

Chemists 

PHIADELPHIA 


Don't  Let  Cholera/^Ki'H 
Your  Hocrs!  ? 


Your  veterinarian  can 
prevent  it  by  immunizing.  Even  after 
hog  cholera  does  appear  he  can  control  the  outbreak  by  using 

Mulford  Hog  Cholera  Serum 


The  cost  of  serum  to  immunize  before  cholera  appears  is  small, 
costs  more  alter  cholera  breaks  out. 

Consult  your  Veterinarian  in  all  cases. 

Our  facilities  are  unsurpassed.  Every  step  of  the  process  is  under 
the  personal  direction  of  experts.  Mulford  Hog  Cholera  Serum  is 
of  standardized  strength  and  is  tested  as  carefully  as  though  it 
were  to  be  used  for  the  treatment  of  human  beings. 

Send  for  Valuable  Free  Booklet  Gives  methods  for  preventing  and  controlling  hog  cholera 

.       i    i      and  useful  information  on  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines, 

Tuberculin,  Antitoxin  for  Lockjaw,  etc.    Send  now  before  disease  attacks  your  herds. 

H.  K.  MULFORD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

Hew  York  St.  LouU  Minneapolis   San  Francisco  Chicago  Atlanta  Kauai  City  Seattle   New  Orleans 


Other  Mulford 
Products 

Black  Leg  and  An- 
thrax Vaccines,  Mal- 
lein,  Antitoxin  for 
Lockjaw  and  tested 
Tuberculin . 


-Farm  Account  Book 


KNOW  HOW  MUCH  YOU  MAKE  THIS  YEAR 

No  one  shall  pay  a  cent  for  Bickmore's  Farm  Account  Book.  Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 
address.  Business  farming:  puts  money  In  the  bank.  This  book  is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form — more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying:  to  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  n  laborer's  time  record;  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  64  pages;  for  Ink  or  pencil. 
Not  a  cheap  affair.   Its  quality  is  in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE'S  GALL  CURE 

A  soothing,  healing  salve,  the  old-time  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  high  priced 
to  take  cnances  of  losing  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 
Harness  and  Saddle  Galls,  Rope  Barn,  Cuts,  Scratches.  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keeps  them  sound 
and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don't  have  to  lay  the  horse  oft.  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure 
cures  while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  Look  out  lor  substilutes 
and  cheap  imitations.  Be  sure  to  ask  tor  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  at  the  store.  The  work- 
horse trade  mark  on  every  box.   Farm  Account  Book  is  ready.   Send  today. 


BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO. 


Box  204  Old  Town,  Maine 


SAVE  25*0507.  ON  HARNESS  $25.00 

FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


For  $25.00  we  offer  our  Leader  No.  53— 1/£  inch 
Team  Harness  set  down  at  your  railroad  station.  This 
harness,  designed  and  made  for  durability  and  service  is 
the  biggest  bargain  we  have  to  offer.  While  the  price  is  exceptionally  low 
for  a  harness  of  this  nature,  quality  has  not  been  sacrificed  on  that  account 
But,  "after  quality,  it's  the  price  that  counts."  In  the  harness  here  illus- 
trated only  the  very  best  grade  of  Oak  Tanned  Leather  has  been  used  in 
its  manufacture  and  our  money-back  guarantee  stands  behind  every  sale. 

We  issue  a  100-page,  completely  illustrated  catalog,  jammed  full  of  just  such  bargains  as  shown  in  the  illust rauon 
lust  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  one  of  these  handsome  books.    We  manufacture  a II  our  own  nar 
ness  in  our  spacious  factory  at  Waterloo.   This  alone  accounts  for  the  rock  bottom  prices  we  quote-no  J°fber.  f1""11;^^ tS.% 
brokers  to  split  up  the  profit-just  the  manufacturing  cost  with  one  small  profit  added    This  accounts  for  the  tact  that  we  arc 
absolutely  the  largest  manufacturers  of  harness  and  leather  goods,  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user 

A  comparison  of  quality  and  prices  will  surprise  you.    Write  today  to 
WESTERN   HARNESS  &  SUPPLY  CO.,   605   Main  Street.  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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HORSES 


HORSES 


SHORTHORNS 


PE RCHEROHS 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE  OF  TML 
OLOEST  ANC 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


UfAl  C  pme  PERCHERON  AND 
"  V'  BrvSl     ROYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
8  Firsts.  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION,    Boone    County.  NEBRASKA 


DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty-seven  years  the 

-  B-E-S-T- 

Fresh  importation.  Cat- 
alogue FREE. 

DUNHAMS.  Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  III. 


Home-grown  registered  Percheron 
stallions  of  substance.  2  and  3  yrs. 
old.  Greys  and  blacks.  East  of  Omaha. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7.  Chariton,  Iowa 


JACKS 


AT  PRIVATE 
SALE 


If  you  want  a  good  jack,  come  to  one 
of  the  oldest  jack  barns  in  the  state, 
where  you  will  find  large,  big-boned  black 
fellows  that  will  do  your  country  good 
at  a  price  you  can  afford. 
G.  M.  SCOTT  Route  2  REA,  MO. 

Mule  Foot  Hogs  are  hardy,  prolific  and  less 
susceptible  to  swine  diseases.  Salable  stock. 
John  II.  Dunlap,  Bex  406,   WilUamsport,  Ohio. 


Our 
horses  are 
big,  smooth 
flat-boned  fel- 
lows, with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation.    Will  please 
the  most  critical.    Prices  rea- 
sonable.     Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

,  Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 

BOX   13  LIMCOLB,  MBB. 


"CODY"— "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
sale  in  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  inspection  and  are  sound. 
Description  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  interest  the  man  In  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at  moderate  price. 

Address  or  visit 

R.  G.  FIRME       Hastings,  Neb. 

Scotch     and     Scotch-topped  Shorthorn 
Bulls  For  Sale 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


Your  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  in  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate. 
FORD  &  HARRINGTON,  Parker,  So.  Dak. 


PERCHERONS  of  this  Type  and 
BELGIANS  and  SHIRES  ALSO 

Of  the  very  highest  order  are  the  only  kind  imported  bj 
Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son.  The  Custom  House  records  show  thai 
we  import  the  most  valuable  horses  that  come  to  the  west 
Former  buyers  our  best  reference.  We  sell  these  horses  at 
the  prices  ordinarily  asked  for  inferior  ones.  We  are  natives 
of  France,  and  can,  therefore,  buy  at  the  best  prices.  Lei 
us  tell  you  of  them.    Address — 

JOS.  ROUSSELLE  &  SON 

9K  mil*.  — ...»  nt  T.<>*»1>»  SEWARD,  NEBRASKA 

Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  good  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money  66  head 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 
HENRY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 

'ERRUARY  15,  AT  THE  ALDRITT  FEED  YARD 

In  FRIEND,  public  sale  of  25  head  draft  horses,  30  head  Angus  feeding 
steers  and  2  registered  Percheron  stallions,  one  coming  two  and  one 
coming  six,  the  latter  weighing  nearly  a  ton.    Also  have  some  Angus 
cows  for  sale. 

R.  B.  WOODS,  Owner,  Friend,  Nebraska 

W.  J.  Thompson,  Dorc'icster,  Auctioneer  


F 


Diffey's  Shorthorns  Polands 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  ADJOINING 

NORTH  BEND,  NEBR  ,  MONDAY,  FEB'Y  17 

THIRTY  HEAD  OF  BIG-TYPE  BRED  SOWS  BY  A  SON  OF  OAK- 
LAND'S PROSPECT,  EXPANSION  KING,  LONG  PRICE  BY  LONG 
BOY  AND  A  SON  OF  CHIEF  OF  ALL'S  WONDER 

These  are  bred  to  LONG  PRICE,  one  of  the  extra  good,  big-type 
boars  by  the  mammoth  Long  Boy  and  out  of  Meadowview  Queen  by 
Long  King,  and  to  a  son  of  Smooth  Price,  out  of  a  Smooth  Jumbo  dam. 
These  boars  give  a  combination  of  the  popular  big-type  breeding.  The 
offering  is  in  good,  thrifty  condition,  and  are  a  good  lot. 

TWENTY  HEAD  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  consisting  of  11 
females  and  9  bulls,  including  the  herd  bull,  GOLDEN  BANNER  3D, 
a  Cruickshank-Orange  Blossom,  by  Golden  Banner  2d,  and  out  of 
Orange  Lassie.  The  offering  is  by  King  Gloster,  Challenger,  Gold 
Bug,  Velasco,  Young  Abbottsburn  and  Golden  Banner  3d.  A  good, 
uniform  lot  of  cattle,  mostly  reds,  and  a  practical  kind.  This  sale 
affords  a  good  opportunity  to  buy  well  bred  stock  in  useful  condition 
at  prices  worth  the  money.    For  catalog  address — 

ED.  DIFFEY  North  Bend,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  THOS.  F.  FOWLER,  Clerk 

Bids  may  be  sent  to  Thos.  F.  Fowler,  and  the  same  wiU  receive 
honorable  and  valuable  treatment. 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  old. 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus,  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

30  cuss  Cruickshank  and  Scotch  Shorthorn  Bulls 

i  am  offering  at  private  treaty,  thirty  head  of  Scotch  and  Cruickshank 
bulla  of  serviceable  agea  that  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  lot  of  bulls 
ever  produced  la  one  herd.  They  are  absolutely  straight  Scotch  and 
mostly  sired  by  the  great  VICTOR  SULTAN  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan. 
I  am  making  reasonable  prices  on  these  in  lots  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
GEORGE  ALLEN  LEXINGTON,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Reds  and  roans  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sale. 

Also  a  few  choice,  big  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HATS  YORK,  NBBBASKA 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR    SALE — Most   of   them   sired  by  Red 
Goods  806658 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

\    few  COWS 
P.   T.   HAYS                  BRAD8HAW,  NEB. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Choice  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  roan  and 
red   Shorthorn   bulls   of  Choice   Goods  and 
Whitehall     Sultan     breeding.      Good  herd 
headers   at   moderate  prices. 
G.  H.  HASEBROOK             BLADEN,  NEB. 

SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of   Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON        BELVIDERE,  NEB. 

HEREFORDS  

12  HUSKY  HEREFORD  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

These    are     eight    to    fifteen     months  old 
and  are  of  the  choicest   individuality  and 
richest  breeding.    Address  G.  G.  CLEMENT, 
ORD,    NEBRASKA.      (One   of   the  eldest 
established   Hereford    herds   In  Nebraska.) 

Advertising     is     literature.      Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 

 HOLS^N-FRIESIANS  

RED  POLLS 

Purebred  Registered 
WZWlSt^    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

^^TffM           The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
\\     Hill"       gond  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
H olsteln-  Frlewla n A  «igo.  Bx  134,  Bra t tl  eboro, V t. 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of    either    sex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
■  faction    guaranteed.     Address   or  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB        ^LAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

Advertising     is     literature.      Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE  ?^c\TrlV- 

enable.  F.  C. Buschow  *  Song,  Blue  M1U.  Neb. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

FIFTY  BIO  TYPE  BRED  SOWS 
Fifty    high    class,  big    type    bred  Poland 
China   sows  and   a   few   select   males  for 
sale     at     reasonable     prices.  Inspection 
solicited.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  M.  COLEMAN             BELGRADE,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA   BRFD  SOWS 

A    limited     number     of    choice,  growthy 
gilts   and   tried   sows   bred   for  March  far- 
row  for  sale.     Address — 

C.   J.   ANDERSON                 WAUSA,  NEB. 

JOCKETT'S  MONSTER  PATTERN  POLANDS 

40  large,  growthy,  big  boned  February  and  March  pigs,  mostly  by  a  son  of  B's  Great  Uadley 
and  out  of  Monster  Pattern  dams.  The  Oakslde  herd  kind  make  good.  Farmers'  prices. 
A.  S.  JUCKETT  &  SON   FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

W.  J.  HATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nineteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sows-  for  sale.    Representing  Had- 
ley  Over,  Pan  Over,  Young  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and  Columbus  breeding.  These 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.     Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.  HATHER  &  SONS  ORD,  NEBRASKA 

DTJROC-JERSEYS 


130  DUROC  Bred  SOWS 

130  choice  sows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  Col.  LaFollette,  C.  H. 
Colonel  and  Count  Medoc.  Also  20  spring  boars  and  all  my  herd  boars 
These  must  be  closed  out  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  50  head  of  choice 
sows  FEBRUARY  10TH,  AT  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA. 

Forty  foot  diameter  sale  tent  for  rent.    State  agent  for  Black  Diamond 
Stock  Powders  and  Dip.    Absolutely  the  best  conditioner  on  the  market. 
Try  100  pounds  and  be  convinced.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  state. 
Write  for  catalog  of  bow  sale 

FRANK  ALDRITT 

187  NOBTH  25TH  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

MATED  WITH  PRIZE-WINNING  SIRES 

On  account  of  limited  number  for  sale  have  decided  to  sell  my 
BRED  SOWS  at  private  treaty.  These  are  bred  to  the  flrst  prize 
CRIMSON  WONDER  4TH  and  MODEL  PRINCE,  second  prize 
at  Iowa  State  Fair.  Mostly  sired  by  CRIMSON  CLIPPER  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  Again.    Prices  reasonable  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Con  McCarthy,  York,  Neb.  Breeder  of  Ouroc  Jerseys  and  Shorthorns 


14  Choice  Bred  Duroc  Jersey  Sows 

AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  AUCTION,  AT  FARM,  FEB.  15.  THESE 
are  of  Watts'  Model,  Colonel,  Critic,  Golden  Model  and  Crimson  Wonder 
breeding,  and  are  bred  to  Watts'  Hero,  Severns'  Crimson   Critic,  and 
other  good  boars.    Inspection  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WILLIAM  SEVERNS  TAMORA,  NEBBASKA 


70  DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and     for    my    public  sale 

FEBRUARY    25TH,  1913. 
E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 
30  head  spring  and  fall  sows  bred  to  Proud 
Wonder.  Challenger  I  Am,  and  a  good  son  of 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  for  sale  privately.  Good 
breeding  and  quality,  and  priced  worth  the 
money         A.  A.  HEKRDLE,  Stanton,  Neb. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fa'l  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  for 

early  farrow   with   prize   winning  sires.     For  sale  at   reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the  state. 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON   WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA, 


Choice  Berkshire  Bred  Gilts 

Bred  for  April  farrow.  Very  best 
blood  represented.  At  farmers'  prices. 
0.  S.  TOTMOXS,  GBEENWOOD,  NEB 

To  patronize  advertisers  is  to  stim- 
ulate enterprise. 


^AMPSHIRES^ 
Hampshire  Fall  and  Summer  Pigs 

A  few  choice  June,  July  and  October  Hamp- 
shire pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  Good  stock 
and  popular  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 
THOMAS  T.   NICHOL  POOLE,  NEB. 
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Kuhl's  Dispersion  Sale 

=Of  Big  Type   ■  

Poland  China  Sows 

And  including  the  great  sire,  "BIG  TOM" 

TO  BE  HELD  IN 

Florence,  Nebr.,  Thursday,  Feb 'y  13 

50  head,  including  all  of  the  tried  and  valuable  brood  sows;  the 
valuable  first  prize  sire,  "Big  Tom"  and  the  $225  L's  Quality 

KUHLS  VALUABLE  POLAND  SOWS 
Whatever  price  is  paid  for  the  herd  boars,  and  most  of  the  good 
big  sows  listed  in  H.  P.  Kuhl's  dispersion  sale,  will  mean  a  greater 
profit  to  the  buyer  than  to  Mr.  Kuhl.  The  herd  that  is  established 
along  as  sensible  lines  as  this  one  has  been  has  a  value  that  means 
greater  success  to  the  buyer  who  gets  some  of  the  foundation  material 
from  it.  This  sale  offering  includes  15  tried  sows  and  yearlings,  in- 
cluding Tecumseh  Belle  2d,  a  massive  sow  by  Miller's  Happy  Tecum- 
seh;  Long  Queen  by  Long  King;  Lady  Hadley  by  Cloverdale  Hadley, 
and  two  of  her  daughters  by  Cavett's  Big  Hadley;  Vest  Pocket  by  Big 
Victor,  and  a  fine  line  of  yearlings  by  Big  Tom.  There  are  20  uniform, 
growthy  spring  gilts,  10  of  which  are  by  Big  Tom,  5  by  King  Giant, 
and  5  by  D's  Defender.  The  balance  of  the  offering  is  by  the  great  sire 
Big  Tom,  included  in  this  sale.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  here  for  a 
moment  the  value  of  this  great  sire.  Big  Tom  will  add  prestige  to  the 
herd  that  he  heads  and  will  increase  the  profit  from  any  sale  draft 
sired  by  him  another  year.  His  excellent  individuality  is  well  known 
and  as  a  sire  he  rates  among  the  best.  His  ownership  would  be  a 
peculiar  advancement  to  any  breeder  who  is  striving  toward  the  top. 
The  ownership  of  the  good  young  boar,  L's  Quality,  to  be  sold  In  this 
sale,  is  also  an  item  for  serious  consideration.  This  sale  offering  is 
bred  to  Big  Tom,  L's  Quality  and  Big  Omaha.  The  latter  boar  is  a 
promising  sort  for  the  extreme  big  type.  This  sale,  and  the  Lonergan 
sale  the  day  preceding,  should  attract  many  discriminating  buyers. 
Send  for  Mr.  Kuhl's  catalog,  which  gives  conservative  and  depend- 
able descriptions  of  the  offering.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  In  care 
of  Mr.  Kuhl.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

H.  P.  KUHL,  Florence,  Neb. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


W.  F.  Davis  will  offer  at  Public  Sale 
^—■150  head  of  Registered 

HAMPSHIRE 

Bred  Sows  and  40  Boars 

AT  THE  STOCK  YARDS  SALE  PAVILION 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  February  18,  1913 

SALE  STARTS  AT  10  A.  Iff.  SHARP 


These  hogs  will  be  offered  to  the  public  regardless  of  what  they 
bring,  and  this  will  be  the  opportunity  for  stocking  up  with  the  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  which  are  growing  in  popularity  with  the  breeders  as  no 
other  breed  of  hogs  has  grown  in  popularity  in  America. 

This  great  growth  in  popularity  of  these  hogs  comes  from  the 
fact  of  their  great  constitutional  strength  and  hardiness,  and  they 
are  without  doubt  the  most  prolific  breed  of  hogs  in  existence  as  well 
as  the  most  useful,  all-'round  hog. 

These  hogs  have  all  been  vaccinated  with  the  immunizing  serum 
and  have  passed  through  the  cholera  scourge. , 

Sale  pavilion  will  be  comfortable  regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

Any  mail  bids  sent  to  auctioneer,  Col.  Thos.  E.  Deem,  Cameron, 
Mo.,  or  to  B.  C.  Stone,  703  East  Nebraska  Ave.,  Peoria,  111.,  secretary 
of  the  Hampshire  association,  who  is  an  expert  judge  of  Hampshire 
hogs,  will  be  honorably  treated.    Bids  may  also  be  sent  to  fieldmen. 

Catalogs  will  be  ready  to  mail  February  1.    Write  for  one. 

W.  F.  Davis,  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


WALKER'S  BRED  SOW  OFFERING 

Of  Big  Type  "Blue  Valley" 

Poland's 

TO  BE  SOLD  IN 

Fairbury,  Nebr.,  Saturday,  Feb'y  15 

55  head,  consisting  of  23  mature  sows  and  fail  yearlings  and  32 
big  spring  gilts  representing  "Blue  Valley" 
and  "Blue  Valley  Orange" 

WALKER'S  BIG-BONED- POLANDS 

This  is  an  offering  equal  to  or  probably  superior  to  any  previous 
offering  sold  from  this  herd.  There  are  17  head  by  Mouw's  Longfellow, 
15  by  Blue  Valley,  15  by  Chief  Price  Wonder,  3  by  First  Look,  and  3  by 
Blue  Valley  Exception.  20  head  are  bred  to  Blue  Valley  and  35  head 
to  Blue  Valley  Orange.  75  per  cent  of  the  offering  is  due  to  farrow  the 
latter  part  of  February  or  early  March.  Of  the  two  boars  to  which 
this  offering  is  bred,  we  wish  to  make  the  following  comment:  Blue 
Valley  is  unusually  large,  with  great  length  and  smoothness,  good 
depth  of  body,  mammoth  bone  and  stands  on  good  feet  with  short  pas- 
terns. Blue  Valley  Orange,  the  top  of  the  James  October  sale,  is  sired 
by  the  celebrated  Big  Orange,  and  is  a  litter  brother  to  the  gilts  that 
are  listed  as  attractions  in  the  forthcoming  James  sale.  His  litter 
brother  was  also  the  top  of  Mr.  James'  August  sale.  He  is  one  of  those 
large,  smooth,  heavy-boned  kind  that  big-type  Poland  fanciers  try  so 
hard  to  produce.  No.  1  in  this  catalog  is  a  fine,  big,  smooth  sow,  Blue 
Valley  Satin  2d;  No.  2  is  also  extra  choice,  as  are  Lots  24,25,31,32,33 
and  35.  Any  of  these  lots  are  attractions  that  merit  special  attention. 
Aside  from  these,  however,  parties  who  attend  this  sale  will  find  the 
offering  to  be  of  good  brood  type,  with  heavy  bone  and  good  feet.  They 
are  in  the  pink  of  growing  condition  and  have  had  liberal  range  and 
the  right  kind  of  a  ration  of  feed.  Parties  interested  in  good  Polands 
should  apply  for  catalog  of  this  sale  and  if  unable  to  attend  send  bids 
to  H,  L.  McKelvie,  in  care  of  Thos.  F.  Walker. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

Thomas  F.  Walker  &  Son,  Alexandria,  Neb. 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auct.    H.  L.  McKelvie,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 


Nuckolls  County  Horse  Breeders'  Sale 


Of 


Percherons 


TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Thursday,  February  20 


THIRTY  HEAD  of  registered  Percheron  stallions  and  mares,  rang- 
ing in  ages  from  weanlings  up  to  mature  sorts,  and  including  the  best 
class  of  horses  that  the  following  well  known  contributors  have  been 
able  to  buy  and  produce.  The  consignors  are:  Frank  Davidson,  L. 
Wall,  William  Parr,  George  Barber  and  J.  C.  Day  &  Sons,  all  of 
Ruskin,  Nebraska,  and  a  class  of  men  whose  integrity  is  known 
throughout  the  state  and  who  have  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  Percheron  horse  business  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Davidson 
consigns  two  2-year-old  stallions,  one  3-year-old  mare,  one  2-year-old 
mare,  and  one  yearling  mare.  Mr.  Wall  consigns  a  fine  pair  of  ma- 
ture mares,  one  yearling  stallion  and  one  yearling  Alley.  Mr.  Parr 
consigns  his  great  imported  stallion,  Beauharnais,  the  sire  of  many  of 
the  best  young  things  in  this  sale,  and  a  valuable  proposition;  two 
2-year-old  stallions,  one  mature  mare,  two  3-year-old  mares,  one  2- 
year-old  mare,  and  two  weanling  stallions.  Mr.  Barber  consigns  two 
fine  mature  mares,  one  yearling filley  and  two  weanling  Alleys.  Day 
&  Sous  consign  one  5-year-old  stallion,  one  2-year-old  stallion,  one 
yearling  stallion  and  two  weanling  stallions.  This  is  a  strictly  high 
class,  practical  lot  of  Percherens  that  are  clean  and  sound  and 
honest,  and  that  have  been  raised  under  Nebraska  farm  conditions  by 
practical  and  reliable  breeders.  No  better  endorsement  could  be  given 
to  a  sale  offering.  The  offering  represents  the  effort  that  these 
gentlemen  have  been  making  in  support  of  the  Percheron  industry. 
The  offering  is  worthy  and  their  efforts  merit  a  just  compensation. 


Send  for  catalog  to- 


Percy  Bairtf,  Ruskin,  Neb. 

Manager  of  Sale 


COL.  F.  M.  WOODS,  Auctioneer 
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FRED  KELSON'S  Grand  Champion  Valley  King 
= offering  of 

DUROC  JERSEY 

—BRED  SOWS— = 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  SOUTHWEST  01 

Lindsay,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  1 1 


FORTY  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS  SOWS,  AND  ALL  BUT  TWO  ARE 
BRED  TO  THE  GRAND  CHAMPION  VALLEY  KING.    THESE  TWO 
ARE  SIRED  BY  HIM.    ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  REPRESENTA- 
TION  OF  THIS  GREAT  DUROC  BOAR 


NELSON'S  GREAT  DUROC  OFFERING 

F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Nebraska,  who  sells  the  day  following  the 
Widle  sale,  has  an  unusual  representation  in  the  grand  champion  line 
by  reason  of  38  of  the  40  sows  being  bred  to  the  1911  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska grand  champion  VALLEY  KING,  and  the  other  two  being 
choice  gilts  sired  by  him.  This  offering  consists  of  25  yearling  and 
tried  sows  by  the  champion  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Red  Chief  Won- 
der, Crimson  Jack,  A.  N.  Kruger,  Royal  Critic  and  King  The  Colonel, 
and  15  fall  sows  and  spring  gilts,  the  fall  sows  all  by  Medoc  Over  by 
the  champion  Medoc,  Jr.,  and  the  gilts  a  choice  lot  by  Sensation  Won- 
der, Belle's  Wonder,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Cleatham's  Pride  2d  and  two 
by  the  great  VALLEY  KING.  Performance  proves  VALLEY  KING 
to  be  one  of  the  most  worthy  Duroc  Jersey  boars  ever  produced  and 
in  the  shows  at  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  1911,  VALLEY  KING  was  first 
prize  aged  boar  and  an  outstanding  grand  champion  in  both  shows. 
He  is  of  that  type,  size,  vigor  and  breed  character  that  stamps  a 
worthy  sire  and  one  valuable  asset  in  any  herd  of  Durocs  is  a  litter 
by  VALLEY  KING.  Prize  blood  predominates  throughout  this  sale 
offering  and  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Nelson's  loyalty  to  the  Duroc 
business  and  the  exceptional  attractiveness  and  real  worth  of  the 
sows  in  this  offering,  the  sale  should  be  liberally  patronized.  The 
catalog  gives  conservative  and  interesting  information  on  this  offer- 
ing and  should  be  applied  for.  Parties  who  desire  to  buy  on  mail 
order  may  entrust  bids  and  selections  to  the  well  known  Duroc  breeder, 
E.  J.  Brown,  who  will  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer  at  this  sale. 
Send  bids  in  care  of  Mr.  Nelson. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

F.  6.  NELSON,  Lindsay,  Neb. 

Col.  T.  C.  Callahan,  Auct.      E.  J.  Brown,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 


Widle  &  Sons'  cci.„  "Critic  B" 

=====  Offering  of  Bred  ===== 

DUROC  JERSEY 

SOWS 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  Monday,  February  10 

60  head  of  high  class,  prize  winning  bred  Duroc  Jersey  sows. 
40  head  bred  to  the  grand  champion  "Critic  B" 

WIDLE  &  SONS'  GREAT  DUROC  OFFERING 

The  excellence  and-'  utility  of  Widle  &  Sons'  Duroc  Jerseys  is  well 
known.  The  show  record  by  this  herd  the  past  year  is  probably  un- 
excelled by  any  other  herd  exhibited  last  year  and  for  this  sale  are 
listed  a  lot  of  sows  that  are  close  up  in  blood  lines  and  individual 
merit  to  that  class  of  stuff  that  made  the  big  winnings  from  this  herd. 
The  sensational  grand  champion  boar,  CRITIC  B,  is,  of  course,  of 
premier  importance  on  account  of  his  matings  with  40  head  of  the  top 
sows  in  this  sale,  and  it  is  very  unusual  that  any  breeder  sacrifices 
as  much  stock  that  would  be  of  great  value  in  his  own  herd  and  sell 
them  in  a  sale.  This  offering  is  simply  outstanding  in  its  individual 
excellence  and  value  fiom  start  to  finish.  There  are  12  fine  big  year- 
ling and  tried  sows  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  including  the  first 
prize  aged  and  first  prize  junior  yearling  show  sows,  the  latter  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  valuable  brood  sows  in  this  herd.  There  are 
5  daughters  of  the  first  prize  Crimson  Wonder  4th  that  are  of  the  same 
breeding  as  the  prize  winning  Crimson  Wonder  4th  show  herd  ex- 
hibited from  this  herd  last  fall  and  from  which  came  the  $300  Widle's 
Wonder  owned  by  David  Boesiger.  The  offering  consists  of  25  year- 
ling and  aged  sows,  5  choice  fall  sows  and  30  top  spring  gilts  sired  by 
the  first  prize  Lincoln  Chief,  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  Red  Chief  Wonder, 
Wallace's  Wonder,  Bell's  Wonder,  Allen's  Wonder  Again,  and  bred  to 
the  grand  champion  CRITIC  B,  LINCOLN  CHIEF  and  ALLEN'S  WON- 
DER AGAIN.  Every  boar  in  service  in  this  herd  is  a  champion  or  first 
prize  and  champion.  Space  forbids  detailed  description  of  the  many 
good  sows  in  this  sale,  but  the  catalog  give;,  the  facts  in  an  interesting 
and  dependable  way.  Send  for  one.  Parties  who  cannot  attend  the 
sale  and  desire  to  buy  on  mail  bids  may  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of 
Widle  &  Sons.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELYIE,  Fieldman 


A.  R.  BARNES1  Champion  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder  and  intensely  bred 
—Crimson  Wonder  offering  of  

DUROC  JERSEY 

 BRED  SOWS  

TO  RE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Petersburg,  Neb.,  Thurs.,  Feb.  13 

FORTY-FIVE  HEAD,  TWO-THIRDS  OF  WHICH  ARE  SIRED  BY  THE 
CHAMPION    BELLE'S    CRIMSON    WONDER,   AND    THE  ENTIRE 
OFFERING,  BY    EXTRACTION  OR  SERVICE    TO,  ARE  OF  THE 
GREAT  CRIMSON  WONDER  FAMILY 


A.  R.  BARNES'  CRIMSON  WONDER  OFFERING 

This  offering  of  45  head  of  Duroc  Jersey  sows  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  discriminating  buyers  who  want  valuable  sows  of  the  historic 
Crimson  Wonder  family,  closely  connected  through  one  of  the  greatest 
Crimson  Wonder  boars  of  the  breed,  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER, 
first  prize  junior  yearling  and  grand  champion  boar  of  the  breed  at 
Nebraska  State  Fair,  1910.  The  get  of  this  boar  are  outstanding  good 
and  in  our  travels  the  past  six  weeks  we  have  seen  many  of  them  that 
stood  out  prominently  good  in  herds  of  high  character.  This  offering 
consists  of  32  yearling  and  tried  sows,  sired  mostly  by  the  champion 
BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER,  and  others  by  B  &  L's  Wonder  and 
four  extra  good  yearlings  by  Belle's  Wonder.  There  are  also  two  very 
choice  big-type  sows  by  Gold  Dust  Jim  3d,  a  sire  that  has  gotten  much 
of  Mr.  Barnes'  best  producing  stuff.  There  are  13  toppy,  growthy 
spring  gilts  by  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER,  B  &  L's  Wonder  and 
Blue  Ribbon  Model.  Among  these  are  3  extra  good  ones  out  of  Peaches 
and  Cream  and  sired  by  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER,  the  mating 
that  produced  the  sensational  show  litter  the  year  that  BELLE'S 
CRIMSON  WONDER  won  championship.  These  gilts  were  in  the  first 
prize  produce-of-sow  exhibit  at  Nebraska  State  Fair  last  fall.  They 
are  bred  to  B  &  L.'s  WONDER  or  GOLDEN  MODEL  3D.  The  offering 
is  bred  mostly  to  the  champion  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER  and 
B  &  L's  WONDER,  the  latter  a  boar  that  we  consider  a  top  notcher 
as  a  sire.  A  few  are  bred  to  GOLDEN  MODEL  3D  and  COL.  CHIEF. 
Send  for  a  catalog  of  this  good  offering  of  Duroc  sows  and  attend  the 
sale  or  send  bids.  Robert  Leisy,  a  well  known  breeder  and  discrimin- 
ating buyer,  will  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer  at  this  sale  and  bids 
may  be  sent  to  him  in  care  of  Mr.  Barnes. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

Send  for  catalog  to — 

A.  R.  BARNES,   Petersburg,  Nebr. 

Col.  T.  C.  Callahan,  Auct    Robert  Leisy,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 


J.  E.  and  L.  L.  Hensley's  Choice  Offering  of 

DUROC  BRED  SOWS 

=and  Dispersion  Sale  of 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  GOETZ'S  BARN  IN 

Central  City,  Neb.,  Sat'dy,  Feb.  15 


Thirty  Bred  Duroc  Sows,  strong  on  Colonel  breeding 
Twelve  Registered  Shorthorns 


HENSLEY'S  DUROCS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

J.  E.  Hensley,  an  enterprising  young  Duroc  breeder,  contributes 
30  head  of  bred  sows  to  this  sale,  consisting  of  10  tried  sows,  7  fall 
gilts  and  13  spring  gilts  by  Medoc  3d  by  the  champion  Medoc,  Jr., 
Echo's  Wonder  King,  King  Graduate,  Crimson  Lad,  Clipper  Lad  and 
Ed  Ceres.  The  offering  is  bred  to  J  E's  MODEL  KING  by  King  The 
Colonel,  and  CRIMSON  CHITWOOD  2D  by  Crimson  Chitwood.  J  E's 
MODEL  KING  is  an  intensely  bred  Colonel  boar  and  gives  the  strong- 
est Colonel  representation  to  this  offering  to  be  sold  this  winter.  This 
line  of  breeding,  represented  through  such  a  worthy  individual, 
should  attract  breeders'  attention.  Our  readers  will  note  from  the 
breeding  represented  throughout  this  offering  that  Mr.  Hensley  has 
sought  out  the  dependable  and  popular  strains  and  the  offering  will 
show  that  he  has  produced  and  grown  out  good  stock  from  these 
good  families. 

L.  L.  Hensley  consigns  12  head  of  registered  Shorthorn  cattle, 
which  is  a  dispersion  of  young  and  mature  stock.  The  herd  bull  rep- 
resented in  MORNING  PRIDE,  by  the  great  Scotch  bull,  Pride  of 
Bluff  View,  dam  Morning  Lily.  This  is  a  useful  offering  of  cattle  of 
both  sexes  in  ^,ood  breeding  condition.  Parties  who  cannot  attend  the 
:   sale  may  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Hensley. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

J.  E.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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DJiehur's  Choice  Offering  of 

Big  Poland  China 

 Bred  Sows  

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FA  KM  EAST  OF 

Lindsay,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  February  19 


35  HEAD  OF  TOPS,  CONSISTING  OF  20  BIG  SOWS  &  15  GROWTH! 
SPRING    GILTS,    REPRESENTING    THE    A    WONDER,  SMOOTH 
PRICE,  EXPANSION  &  BIG  VICTOR  BREEDING 


NIEBUR'S  ATTRACTIVE  SALE  OFFERING 

C.  A.  Niebur,  Lindsay,  Nebraska,  has  listed  35  fine  sows  and  gilts 
for  this  sale.  There  are  20  tried  sows,  including  the  great  brood  sow 
and  fine  individual,  Molly  Price  by  Smooth  Price  and  out  of  Herring 
Brothers'  great  brood  sow,  Extra  Third  by  A  Wonder;  Miss  Expansee 
by  the  great  Expansee  and  out  of  Best  of  1905,  and  3  of  her  daughters 
by  Exception  Look  by  First  Look.  The  sows  are  sired  by  Expansion 
Chief,  Oakland's  Big  Wonder,  Big  Sensation  by  Miller's  Longfellow, 
Expansee,  Smooth  Price  and  other  noted  boars.  They  are  bred  to 
Nicbur's  Wonder,  a  growthy  son  of  the  celebrated  A  Wonder,  out  of  a 
Big  Price  dam;  Rockvalley  Miller  by  Miller's  Longfellow,  out  of  Long 
Lady,  and  Vic's  Wonder  by  King  Wonder  and  out  of  a  Big  Victor  dam. 
Mr.  Niebur  is  a  discriminating  buyer  and  has  based  the  merit  of  this 
offering  upon  the  idea  of  size,  quality  and  prolificness.  The  sows  are 
in  fine  condition  for  good  results  at  farrowing  time,  and  parties  who 
attend  this  sale  and  buy  from  it  will  get  as  good  big-type  breeding  as 
is  available,  and  no  doubt  get  a  value  far  in  excess  of  the  first  cost. 
Parties  who  cannot  attend  the  sale  may  send  bids  direct  to  Mr.  Niebur 
or  in  his  care  to  Col.  Bruce  Webb,  a  reliable  local  man  who  will  assist 
in  the  sale  and  also  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  Send  for  catalog 
of  this  sale  and  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

C.  A.  Niebur,  Lindsay,  Neb. 

COL.  COOPER,  Auctioneer.  COL.  BRUCE  WEBB,  Assistant  Auctioneer 
and  Nebraska  Farmer  Representative 


W.  P.  Drake  &  Son's  Dispersion  Sale 

 Of  Big  Type,  Immune  

Poland  China 

— sows — 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  %Vz  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 

Friend,  Neb.,  Monday,  February  24 


44  head,  consisting  of  9  tried  sows,  6  tried  yearlings,  5  fall 
yearlings  and  24  spring  gilts 


DR^KE  &  SON'S  BIG-TYPE  DISPERSION 

In  William  Drake  &  Son's  choice  offering  of  big-type  sows  are 
daughters  of  the  well  known  Varsity  Expansion  by  old  Expansion; 
Friendville  Chief  by  Walker's  Exception;  Dr.  Cook  by  Hadley  Gold 
Dust;  Long  Tom  by  Varsity  Expansion;  Blain's  Longfellow  by  Blain's 
Hadley,  and  Starlight  by  Jumbo  by  Pan  Famo.  The  sows  in  the  offer- 
ing are  bred  to  Blain's  Longfellow  by  the  big,  smooth  boar,  Blain's 
Hadley,  and  0  E's  Wonder,  a  grandson  of  Chief  Wonder,  his  sire  being 
the  pig  that  was  the  top  in  the  Nash  sale,  1911.  0  E's  Wonder  will 
make  a  very  large,  smooth  hog  and  carries  a  line  of  breeding  that  is 
found  represented  in  some  of  the  highest  priced  sows  sold  this  winter. 
This  offering  is  one  of  practical  type  that  passed  through  the  disease 
early  last  fall  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  Messrs.  Drake  &  Son 
have  built  up  the  herd  from  choice  selections  of  brood  sows  and  a 
good  class  of  big-type  herd  boars.  The  offering  is  worthy.  Send  for 
catalog  and  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Drake  &  Son. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

W.  P.  Drake  &  Son,  Friend,  Heb. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Iv,  B. — A  general  farm  sale  will  be  held  by  these  gentlemen  on 
Hie  forenoon  of  this  date. 


Orville  0.  Jones'  "Jumbo  the  Great" 

Offering  of  Big  Type  = = 

Poland  China 

 Bred  Sows  

TO  BE  SOLD  IN  COMFORTABLE  QUARTERS  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

York,  Neb.,  Friday,  Feb.  21 

10  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  8  TRIED   SOWS  BY  GREAT  LOOK, 
7  FALL  YEARLINGS  BY  JUMBO  THE  GREAT,  AND  25  SPRING 
GILTS  BY  JUMBO  THE  GREAT  AND  LONG  CHIEF,  JR. 


CHOICE  JUMBO  THE  GREAT  OFFERING 

For  his  annual  sow  sale,  Mr.  Jones,  the  reliable  and  well  known 
Poland  China  breeder  of  York,  has  listed  a  lot  of  the  biggest  sows  and 
gilts  that  he  has  ever  produced  and  they  represent  largely  the  great 
herd  boar,  Jumbo  The  Great,  whose  excellence  as  an  individual  and 
sire  has  been  brought  to  Nebraska  Farmer  readers'  attention.  There 
are  8  valuable  tried  sows,  mostly  by  Great  Look  and  all  bred  to  Jumbo 
The  Great.  No.  2,  Choicest,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  big  sows, 
good  enough  to  go  in  any  herd,  and  bred  for  early  farrow.  Many 
others  of  similar  excellence  and  equally  well  bred.  There  are  7  fall 
yearlings,  all  sired  by  Jumbo  The  Great,  and  bred  to  Long  Chief,  Jr., 
by  the  1050-lb.  Long  Chief,  and  a  full  brother  to  the  late  sensational 
Long  Chief  2d,  owned  by  Thos.  F.  Miller.  The  25  spring  gilts  are 
mostly  sired  by  Jumbo  The  Great,  with  a  few  of  the  choicest  by  Long 
Chief,  Jr.,  referred  to  above.  The  Long  Chief,  Jr.,  gilts  are  bred  to 
Jumbo  The  Great,  and  the  most  of  the  Jumbo  The  Great  gilts  are  bred 
to  a  promising  young  boar,  Big  King,  by  Big  Price,  dam  by  Long  King. 
There  art  a  number  of  stretchy,  growthy,  heavy-boned  gilts,  the  best 
pair  being  Lots  21  and  22  in  the  catalog  —  February  gilts  sired  by 
Long  Chief,  Jr.  These  are  hard  to  beat,  and  are  bred  to  Jumbo  The 
Great.  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  oldest  Poland  China  breeders  in  the 
state  and  we  speak  frankly  of  his  integrity  and  of  the  value  of  this  sale 
offering.  The  breeding  represented  in  this  sale  combines  much  of  the 
biggest  and  best  known  big-type  blood  lines.  The  offering  is  de- 
pendable. Send  for  catalog,  and  if  you  desire  to  make  selections  by 
mail  order,  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Jones. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — * 

Orville  O.  Jones.  York,  Nebraska 

Cols.  Callahan  and  Thompson,  Aucts.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldmau 


MATHER  &  WJIF'S  COMBINATION  SALE  OF 

Big  Type 

Poland  China 

 Bred  Sows  

TO  BE  HELD  IN  SALE  BARN  ON  FARM  3  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 

O'Neill,  Neb.,  Monday,  February  24 

45  head,  consisting  of  23  tried  sows,  3  fall  gilts  and  19  spring 
gilts,  representing  well  known  big  type  blood  lines 

MATHER  &  WOLF'S  POLAND  SALE 

C.  C.  MATHER  and  H.  I.  WOLF  have  assembled  a  choice  line-up 
of  bred  sows  for  their  combination  sale,  consisting  of  23  tried  sows  by 
Peter  The  Great,  Long  Chief,  Big  Major,  Gold  Dust  Hadley  and  Ex- 
pansion Chief,  3  fall  sows  by  Peter  The  Great,  and  19  spring  gilts  by 
King  Hadley,  Sampson,  Jumbo  Quality,  Peter  The  Great,  and  Our 
Price  by  Miller's  Chief  Price.  The  offering  is  bred  to  two  of  the  best 
young,  big-type  boars  that  were  sold  last  fall,  namely,  Guy  Price's 
Likeness,  the  top  pig  in  H.  F.  Dodd's  sale,  and  Big  Elkhorn  Boy,  a 
litter  brother  to  the  top  boar  in  the  Ferguson  sale,  by  the  great  Long 
Boy.  Guy  Price's  Likeness  is  a  strictly  big-type  spring  boar  with  un- 
usually heavy  bone,  great  length,  strong  back  and  even  lines.  He 
I  comes  from  that  dependable  and  attractive  Guy  Price  line  of  breeding 
I  and  should  make  a  great  cross  with  the  class  of  popular  big-type 
breeding  represented  in  the  sows  with  which  he  is  mated.  Big  Elkhorn 
Foy  is  a  fall  yearling  of  unusual  size  and  promising  big-type  distinc- 
I  tion.  His  litter  brother  was  one  of  the  very  best  fall  boars  sold  last 
season  and  we  believe  that  the  future  for  this  hog  is  great.  His  sire, 
Long  Boy,  was  one  of  the  biggest  boars  of  the  breed.  These  two 
boars  should  add  value  to  the  pig  crop  sired  by  them.  We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  patronizing  this  sale  liberally,  because 
these  gentlemen  are  building  upon  a  reliable  foundation  and  are 
about  the  only  source  for  pure  bred  Poland  China  breeding  stock  in 
that  section  of  the  state.  The  Mather  dispersion  sale  two  years  ago 
this  winter  was  one  of  the  biggest  sales  of  the  season  and  included 
some  of  the  best  sows  sold  in  the  corn  belt.  Much  of  this  offering 
descends  from  the  same  line  of  breeding  as  was  representd  in  that 
sale.  Send  for  catalog  of  this  sale,  and  if  you  desire  to  send  mail 
bids,  send  the  same  direct  to  Mather  &  Wolf  or  to  P.  O.  Oswald,  who 
will  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer  at  this  sale. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

C.  C.  Mather  and  H.  I.  Wolf,  O'Neill,  Neb. 

I       Col.  Branson,  Anct.  P.  0.  Oswald,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 
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!  HE  NEBRASKA  fAKMEK 


Wednesday.   February   5,  1913. 


Geo.  W.  Schwab's  Annual  Sale  of 


High  Class 


George  Briggs  &  Sons'  Annual  Sale 

Of  Strictly  High  Class  and  Reliable 

DUROC  JERSEY 

 BRED  SOWS  

TO  BF  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAK 

Clay  Center,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  18 

GEOWTHY  GILTS  OF  PRIZE  WINNING  ABILITY  AND  A  FINE 
LOT  OF  SPRING  AND  FALL  YEARLINGS,  INCLUDING  PRIZE  WIN- 
NERS  AT  THE  NEBRASKA  STATE  FAIR,  1912 

BRIGGS  &  SONS'  VALUABLE  DUROC  SOW  OFFERING 

The  real  merit  of  the  offerings  from  this  herd  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated and  we  wish  to  encourage  those  who  would  improve  or  want 
to  start  a  herd  at  the  top  to  patronize  this  sale.  By  intelligent  appli- 
cation  of  the  experience  gained  by  George  Briggs  in  building  this  herd 
(now  the  oldest  herd  in  the  state),  the  herd  has  been  brought  up  to  a 
point  of  excellence  and  practical  type  that  should  attract  breeders  and 
farmers.  The  herd  sows  are  an  excellent  lot  of  big,  long-bodied,  heavy- 
boned  matrons  that  have  characterized  the  foundation  sows  in  this 
herd  for  a  number  of  years.  The  herd  boars  are  second  to  few.  The 
ottering  is  bred  to  the  historic  Lincoln  Wonder,  a  prize  winner;  Clea- 
tliam's  Pride,  a  prize  winner;  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  a  first  prize  win- 
ner, and  Queen's  Crimson  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  and  out  of  H  A's 
Queen.  These  same  sires  are  represented  as  sires  of  the  offering  with 
other  such  boars  as  Bell's  Pride,  B  &  C's  Crimson  by  the  champion 
Poll's  Crimson  Wonder,  and  Clay  Model.  Included  are  the  fourth 
prize  gilt  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  last  fall,  and  a  fine  yearling  sow 
I  ha  I  wa  s  in  the  first  prize  aged  herd,  the  same  show.  Another  attrac- 
tion is  a  fall  yearling  by  B  &  C's  Crimson  out  of  a  Lincoln  Wonder 
(lam  that  is  a  show  sow  from  every  angle;  an  extra  choice  gilt  by 
Lincoln  Wonder  aud  out  of  Lincoln  Rose,  and  a  number  of  other  out- 
standing gilts  in  the  25  head  to  be  sold  that  are  of  positive  value  as 
brood  sows  and  prospective  show  sows.  This  offering  has  real  value  and 
is  ol  such  dependable  ancestry  and  well  directed  matings  that  the  pur- 
chaser cannot  go  wrong  on  a  selection  from  it.  Catalog  gives  interest- 
ing information  regarding  the  herd  and  this  offering,  and  should  be  ap- 
plied for.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Briggs  &  Sons.  H.C.McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

GEORGE  BRIGGS  &  SONS,  Clay  Center,  Heb.  II I II  Geo.  W.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldnian 


Anderson's  Sale  of  Richly 
Bred  and  Good  Type  Bred 

Duroc  Jersey 

 sows  

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Edgar,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Feb.  20 

40  head,  consisting  of  20  November  yearlings,  6  tried  sows  and 
1 4  big  spring  gilts 

ANDERSON'S  CHOICE  DUROC  OFFERING 

Emil  Anderson  has  a  surprise  for  the  party  who  attends  his  sale  by 
reason  of  the  high  class  lot  of  sows  listed  for  this  sale.  Mr.  Anderson 
is  one  of  those  who  know  how  to  select  the  good  ones  and  then  improve 
upon  the  foundation  stock  by  judicious  mating  and  feeding.  This  sale 
offering  represents  such  breeding  as  Red  Wonder,  Lincoln  Wonder, 
Crimson  Wonder,  Jumbo  Perfection,  Farmer  Burns  and  Big  John. 
Some  of  his  choicest  stock  descends  from  the  Briggs  and  Louden  herds 
and  are  the  big,  smooth  kind.  Some  of  the  best  sows  are  Edgar  Queen, 
(May  County  Maid,  Nebraska  Queen  by  Red  Wonder  and  out  of  the 
great  sow,  Clay  County  Belle,  Nebraska  Girl  and  choice  daughters  of 
Farmer  Burns.  The  offering  is  bred  to  Belle's  Prince  by  Red  Wonder 
and  out  of  Clay  Center  Belle;  Nebraska  King  by  Lincoln  Wonder  and 
Crimson  Boy,  by  the  $350  first  prize  Crimson  Wonder  4th.  In  a  quiet 
way.  Mr.  Anderson  has  built  up  this  herd  and  the  merit  of  his  stock 
so  otrongly  recommend  itself  to  the  neighbors  that  he  has  been  able 
to  sell  entirely  out  of  males  each  season  and  have  orders  that  he  could 
not  supply.  Two  of  the  best  gilts  to  sell  this  season  are  listed  in  this 
sale  by  Belle's  Prince  and  out  of  Clay  County  Maid  by  the  great  Jumbo 
Perfection.  There  are  four  gilts  in  this  litter  in  the  sale  and  all  are 
good,  with  two  especially  good.  Send  for  Mr.  Anderson's  catalog  and 
plan  to  attend  this  sale.  If  you  cannot  attend,  send  bids  to  me  in 
care  of  Mr.  Anderson — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

Emil  Anderson,  Edgar,  Nebraska 


Duroc  Jersey 

 sows  ■ 

TO  BK   HKU)  AT  THK  FARM  NEAR 

Clay  Center,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  19 

FORTY    HEAD    OF   TOP    YEARLING    AND    TRIED    SOWS    AND  GROWTH! 
SPRING    GILTS,     REPRESENTING     COMMODORE,    RED  WONDER 
DEFENDER,  COLONEL,  BUDDY  K  &  PERFECTION  BREEDING 

SCHWAB'S  CHOICE  BRED  SOW  OFFERING 

On  February  19,  1913,  George  W.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center,  Nebraska  will  sell 
40  bead  of  the  big-type  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sews  and  gilts  on  his  farm  near  Clay 
Center,  Nebraska.  The  offering  will  consist  of  several  top  tried  sows,  about  12 
fall  yearlings  that  have  nearly  all  raised  litters  the  past  fall,  the  balance  will  be 
gilts  (spring).  The  blood  lines  represented  in  this  offering  are  Commodore  Lad. 
Red  Wonder,  King's  Defender,  Freed's  Colonel.  Buddy  K  4th  Wide  Awake. 
W  I-  A's  Perfection  and  others.  No  offering  we  have  sold  in  the  past  years  were 
of  such  noted  breeding  as  this,  and  individually  the  females  are  in  splendid  con- 
dition to  do  the  buyer  the  most  good.  They  are  bred  to  BUDDY  K  4TH  WIDE 
AWAKE.  W  L  A's  PERFECTION.  GOLD  BOND,  and  a  splendid  spring  boar 
CREMO  (he  by  Queen's  Wonder)),  he  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again  and  H  A's 
QUEEN.  Our  hogs  have  been  perfectly  healthy  all  along,  and  are  now  in  the 
best  of  health.  Most  all  the  females  are  showing  well  along  in  farrow.  We 
have  enjoyed  a  very  successful  season,  selling  our  male  hogs,  and  they  have  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction.  BUDDY  K  4TH  WIDE  AWAKE,  whose  get  I  have 
shipped  into  2"i  states,  still  is  in  use  in  our  herd,  and  he  never  did  a  better 
season's  breeding  than  this  one.  He  is  assisted  by  W  L  A's  PERFECTION,  a 
splendid  yearling  boar  sired  by  W  L  A's  Choice  Goods,  and  we  used  a  good  year- 
ling son  of  Golden  Model  II,  and  we  are  just  developing  a  young  boar  called 
CREMO,  by  Queen's  Wonder.  This  gives  four  choice  boars  that  have  the  size, 
bone  and,  in  fact,  all  we  desire  in  our  herd  headers,  and  mated  with  those 
...plendid  females  cannot  help  but  produce  the  big-type  Durocs.  I  know  that  they 
will  produce  the  right  type  the  way  they  are  mated,  and  I  know  they  will  be  the 
popular  types,  because  those  I  have  raised  and  sold  all  over  the  hog  belt  give  the 
best  of  satisfaction  and  please  the  buyer.  Remember  we  sell  the  day  following 
George  Briggs  &  Sons  at  Clay  Center.  Farms  only  7  miles  apart.  Sale  will  be 
held  on  farm  in  our  large,  comfortable  sale  pavilion  where  all  stock  and  buyers 
are  made  comfortable.  Send  for  catalog.  •  which  will  be  ready  to  mail  in  a  few 
Jays,  and  ask  for  my  booklet  of  testimonials  of  satisfied  customers  in  many 
states.  Any  hog  bought  in  this  sale  for  those  sending  bids  will  be  shipped  on 
approval,  fully  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  that  tells  all  about  it.  It  will  tell  about 
those  Red  Polled  bulls  we  have  for  sale,  and  the  Percheron  stallions  ready  for 
this  season's  trade;  also  160  acre  farm  for  sale.  Col.  Z.  S.  Branson  will  cry 
the  sale  and  H.  C.  McKelvie  will  represent  this  paper. 

For'  catalog,  address — 


(Of..  BRANSON,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldnian 


George  Davis  &  Son's  Annual  Sale 

 Of  High  Class  

DUROC  JERSEY 

 -BRED  SOWS  


(  OL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELYIE,  Fieldman 


TO  BE  HELD  AT  W1E  FARM  NORTH  OF 

Milford,  Neb.,  Friday,  Feb.  21 

33  head  sired  by  prize  winning  boars  and  bred  to  Beem's  Lincoln 
Chief,  I  am  a  Crimson  Wonder  5th,  The  Governor  and  Model  Advance 

DAvIS  &  SON'S  SELECT  DUROC  OFFERING 

George  Davis  &  Son  have  one  of  the  good,  uniform  sale  offerings, 
consisting  of  a  class  of  tried  sows  and  spring  gilts  that  should  be  in 
strong  demand.  There  are  16  tried  sows,  3  fall  gilts  and  14  spring 
gilts,  sired  by  Beem's  Lincoln  Chief,  Medoc's  Top,  Watts'  Model,  G  D's 
Nebraska  Colonel,  Briggs'  Crimson  and  B  &  C's  Crimson.  The  offer- 
ing is  bred  to  the  great  Beem's  Lincoln  Chief,  a  grandson  of  Ohio 
Chitf  and  out  of  the  great  brood  sow  Hazel  Kirk  by  Proud  Advance; 
I  Am  a  Crimson  Wonder  5th  by  I  Am  a  Crimson  Wonder  and  out  of  an 
Ohio  Chief  dam;  The  Governor  by  Lincoln  Chief,  and  Model  Advauce. 
These  boars  are  s  11  of  good  type  and  up-to-date  breeding.  A  few  of 
the  good  tried  sows  are  Belle  B  by  Medoc's  Top,  Miss  Watts  by  Watts" 
Model,  Parnell  T  by  G  D's  Nebraska  Colonel  by  Ohio  Colonel,  Milford 
Belle  by  Briggs'  Crimson,  and  Ruby  Girl  by  B  &  C's  Crimson.  This 
is  the  best  bunch  of  tried  sows  and  gilts  that  has  ever  been  sold 
by  this  firm.  Davis  &  Son's  herd  is  one  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the 
state  and  many  good  Durocs  have  been  produced  and  sold  from  it. 
Send  for  interesting  catalog  of  this  sale.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  Walter 
Ward,  who  will  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

George  Davis  &  Son,  Milford,  Neb. 

Cols.  Page,  Fate  and  Putman,  Auctioneers 
Walter  Ward,  Nebraska  Farmer  Representative 
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GILBERT  JOHNSON'S  OFFERING 

======  Of  Good,  Big  ===== 

POLAND  CHINA 

=— BRED  SOWS— 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  TWO  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 

Osceola,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  1 1 

35  head,  consisting  of  5  aged  sows,  10  yearlings  and  20  gilts, 
two-thirds  of  which  will  be  bred  to  Hather's  Hadley  2nd,  the  sire 
of  Hadley  Over,  1st  prize  at  the  International  at  Chicago  this 
winter.    An  offering  of  real  big  ones. 

JOHNSON'S  GOOD  LOT  OF  BIG  POLAND  SOWS 

Too  limited  publicity  has  l)3en  given  the  herd  of  Poland  Chinas 
owned  by  Gilbert  Johnson.  Alt  lough  this  is  the  first  public  sale  draft 
from  this  herd  we  recommend  it  liberally  and  know  that  parties 
who  attend  this  sale  with  the  idea  of  buying  will  be  surprised  at  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  sows  listed.  Many  of  the  best  sows  in  the 
herd  will  be  sold,  including  DA.ISY,  the  sweepstakes  sow  at  the 
Polk  County  Show  last  fall,  bied  to  HATHER'S  HADLEY  2D  for 
March  farrow;  MY  PRINCESS  A,  another  extra  good  sow  bred  to 
CHOICE  ORANGE  for  March  farrow;  JUMBO  GIRL,  bred  to  HA- 
THER'S HADLEY  2D  for  March  farrow;  one  choice  yearling  by 
Pan  B  2d  that  is  outstanding  good ;  two  good  yearlings  by  J's  Jumbo 
and  out  of  Lady  Whiteface  2d;  another  good  yearling  by  J's  Jumbo 
and  out  of  Pan  B  Lady;  and  a  number  of  choice  spring  gilts  by  J's 
Jumbo  and  Hather's  Hadley  2d.  The  offering  is  bred  to  HATHER'S 
HADLEY  2D,  one  of  the  very  choice  Poland  China  boars,  and  a 
valuable  sire,  and  CHOICE  ORANGE  by  Big  Orange.  Mr.  Johnson's 
herd  is  founded  on  an  Expansion  and  Jumbo  foundation — a  line  of 
breeding  that  has  proven  valuable.  This  offering  recommends  itself 
on  account  of  its  thrifty,  uniformity,  and  desirable  type.  Send  for 
catalog.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Johnson. — H.C.McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Nebraska 

COL.  ARTHUR  THOMPSON,  Auct.         H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


GREAT  COMBINATION  SALE  OF 
HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Under  the  management  of  Mousel 
Brothers,  Cambridge,  Neb.,  who 
consign  15  head  to  this  sale,  and 
with  additional  consignments  from 
breeders  whose  names  follow  in 
this  advertisement,  those  parties 
who  are  in  the  market  for  a 
premier  value  in  Herefords  can 
rest  assured  of  finding  what  they 
want  in  this  sale.  The  class  of 
cattle  consigned,  the  character  of 
the  breeders  consigning,  and  the 
management  of  this  sale  is  proof 
positive  of  the  great  opportunity 
that  the  sale  affords  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  most  modern  and  valu- 
able Hereford  cattle  to  be  sold  in 
the  corn  belt.  The  consigners  are 
O.E.GREEN,  GENOA,  NEBRASKA; 
GEORGE  BENGER  &  SON,  CAL- 
LAWAY, NEBRASKA;  MOUSEL 
BROTHERS,  CAMBRIDGE,  NE- 
BRASKA; A.  C.  SMITH,  LEXING- 
TON, NEBRASKA;  E.  C.  RODWELL,  CAMBRIDGE.  NEBRASKA; 
THOMPSON  BROTHERS,  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA ;  G.  E.  STRYKER. 
RISING  CITY,  NEBRASKA;  FRED  MUES,  EDISON.  NEBRASKA; 
DAUCHY  BROTHERS,  STOCKDALE,  NEBRASKA:  GUDGELL  & 
SIMPSON,  INDEPENDENCE,  MISSOURI,  and  HUGH  WHTTEFORD. 
GJTILFORD,  MISSOURI. 


V  It  ouch  of  Bean  Mischiefs. 

in  the 


Good  at  Both  Ends  and  Good 
Middle 


The  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  an  especially  selected  lot 
for  this  big  two  days'  sale  are 
the  main  items  for  consideration. 
The  bulls  are  an  unusually  uniform 
and  good  type  lot  of  herd  heading 
and  farm  and  range  value,  and 
the  cows  and  heifers  are  a  useful 
lot  of  well  bred  sorts  of  show 
character.  Mousel  Brothers  by 
their  own  show  and  breeding  op- 
erations in  the  Hereford  business 
and  by  their  close  identification 
with  the  Hereford  business  are 
worthy  to  manage  a  sale  of  this 
sort  and  have  based  the  consign- 
ments to  this  sale  upon  the  fact 
that  never  before  has  the  Hereford 
industry  demanded  such  a  high 
class  lot  of  cattle  and  never  before 
were  they  so  willing  to  give  loyal 
support  to  an  offering  of  merit.  The 
success  of  this  sale  means  much  to 
the  Hereford  breed  and  particularly 
does  it  mean  much  to  the  Hereford 


breed  in  this  state.  Those  who  would  buy  Herefords  should  feel  proud 
of  the  high  class  Herefords  that  will  be  exposed  for  sale,  by  the  Ne- 
braska breeders  who  consign  to  this  sale.  An  interesting  catalog  gives 
full  information  regarding  sale  and  shows  by  pedigrees  of  this  offering 
that  no  better  bred  lot  Of  Herefords  has  been  assembled.  Send  for 
catalog,  and  .  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer  —  H  C  McKelvie. 


D.  C.  LOHERGAH'S  Celebrated  "BIG  VICTOR" 

POLAND  CHINA 

BRED  SOWS 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  SALE  BARN  IN 

Florence,  Neb.  Wednesday,  Feb.  12 

Lonergan  says:  "Absolutely  the  most  useful  and  attractive  lot 
of  Poland  China  sows  ever  sold  by  me.  The  great  value  of 
BIG  VICTOR  is  strongly  demonstrated  in  this  sale  offering." 

LONERGAN'S  GREAT  OFFERING 

The  improvement  in  big-type  Poland  Chinas  that  should  be  credited 
to  the  great  Poland  China  sire,  Big  Victor,  is  well  known  generally  and 
appreciated  strongly  by  those  who  have  descendants  of  Big  Victor  in 
their  herds.  This  sale  offering  shows  Big  Victor  at  his  best  from  the 
standpoint  of  value  as  a  sire  and  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  this  offer- 
ing is  sired  by  or  bred  to  Big  Victor  should  encourage  a  liberal  attend- 
ance and  patronage  in  this  sale.  There  are  many  fine,  big  sows  thai 
have  produced  valuable  litters  and  that  are  of  proven  or  prospective 
prize  winning  ability.  Among  these  are  Victor's  Goods  by  Big  Victor; 
Lakeside  Belle  by  Big  Victor;  2  choice,  growthy  gilts  by  I  Am  Big  Too, 
one  of  them  being  a  litter  sister  to  Futurity  Jack,  said  by  Mr.  Lonergan 
to  be  the  best  Poland  China  pig  he  ever  produced;  May,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Big  Victor,  and  also  the  dam  of  Futurity  Jack;  Medal  Vic, 
first  prize  senior  sow  at  Nebraska,  1912;  Rose,  second  prize  senior  sow 
by  Guy's  Price  2d,  and  out  of  a  Big  Victor  dam;  Katy  2d  by  Guy's  Price 
2d,  and  a  number  of  other  choice  gilts  and  sows  by  Big  Victor,  Big 
Tom,  L's  Quality,  and  I  Am  Big  Too,  the  sire  of  Futurity  Jack.  The 
offering  is  bred  to  Big  Victor,  Big  Tom,  L's  Quality,  Guy's  Price  Last, 
fifth  prize  aged  boar  at  Nebraska,  1912,  and  Big  Bob  by  Big  Victor,  and 
out  of  the  dam  of  Colossus.  Because  of  their  service  in  this  herd,  the 
value  of  any  one  of  these  boars  is  beyond  question,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  from  any  mating  in  this  sale  that  would 
not  add  value  to  the  pig  crop  of  any  Poland  China  herd.  Mr.  Lon- 
ergan's  catalog  tells  in  an  interesting  way  of  this  offering  and  should 
be  applied  for  by  parties  interested  in  valuable  Poland  China  blood 
lines  and  individuality.  Bids  for  parties  who  cannot  attend  the  sale 
may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Lonergan. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence,  Nebraska 


Nebraska  Hereford  Men  should  feel  proud  of  and  give  their  loyal  support  to  the  grand 

— ===== ======  Combination  Sale  offering  of  ================ 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

To  be  held  under  the  management  of  MOUSEL  BROS.,  in 

Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  14  and  15 

120  head,  representing  the  cream  of  Nebraska  Herefords  consigned  largely  by  Nebraska's  leading  Hereford  breeders  and  show  men  and  consignments  from  two 
leading  Missouri  herds.     70  high  class  herd  heading  bulls  and  50  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


For  catalog  address— 


Mousel  Bros.,  Cambridge,  Neb. 


( 'Ol 


B  BAN  SON   and  COL.  S.NELL, 
tnctioneers. 
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Whose  Word 

will  you  take? 


A  Car  to  Keep 

You  arc  going  to  buy  a  car  to  keep, 
if  you're  going  to  buy  economically.  And 
a  car,  on  your  roads,  needs  a  sturdy 
foundation  to  carry  its  power  and  load 
for  years,  needs  more  tban  mere  specifica- 
tions and  "looks." 

Trained  engineers  can't  tell  by  appear- 
ance what  a  car  will  do.  They  can't 
pre-judge  materials  any  better  than  you, 
for  the  cheaper  steels  look  the  same  as 
the  costlier.  They  must  analyze  every 
piece  of  metal  ill  a  laboratory  to  know 
what  that  metal  is,  and  will  do. 

A  car  seldom  tells  its  story  inside  of  a 
year.  Then  it  fails  or  it  lasts,  according 
to  what  the  maker  puts  into  it. 

You  must  buy  your  car  on  the  mate- 
rial basis — on  the  unseen  values — if  you 
are  to  get  a  car  to  keep. 

And  you  must  take  somebody's  word 
for  this  quality  until  you  have  proved  it 
out  on  the  road. 

The  thousands  of  customers  we  deal 
with  regularly  know  you  can  lake  our 
word. 


For  Seventy  Years 

For  seventy  years  the  J.  I.  Case  Com- 
pany— a  $40,000,000  concern— has  manu- 
factured the  finest  machinery  in  its  line. 
For  70  years  men  have  been  trying  it  and 
finding  out  its  worth.  Some  of  our  cus- 
tomers have  dealt  with  us  steadily  for 
more  than  50  years.  For  seventy  years 
the  business  has  been  operated  on  a  close- 
margin  policy.  You  know  Case  Prod- 
ucts. You  know  how  they  last.  You 
know,  by  results  (you  do  or  your  friends 
do)  the  grade  of  materials  we  use. 

Case  Cars  are  made  by  the  same  com- 
pany that  has  made  this  machinery  for 
so  long.  They  are  made  on  the  same 
close  margin  of  profit.  Don't  you  think, 
selling  to  the  same  people  who  use  our 
machinery,  we  would  use  the  best  materials 
for  the  purpose  throughout  in  these  cars? 

What  We  Don't  Save 

A  car  to  be  good  today  must  be  good 
for  a  lifetime  if  the  buyer  wants  to  keep 
it.  City  cars  that  run  but  a  few  thou- 
sand miles  won't  do  on  American  roads. 


We  could  make  large  savings  on  the  cost 
of  our  motors  by  using  cheaper  materials. 

We  could  save  on  our  clutches,  trans- 
missions, drive  shafts,  wheels  and  other 
vital  parts. 

We  could  make  large  savings  on  axles 
if  we  used  other  than  complete  Timkens. 

We  use  the  same  radiator  that  $5,000 
cars  employ. 

We  could  cut  our  assembling  cost  in 
two  and  this  cost  is  one  of  the  greatest. 

Extra  Values  Everywhere 

No  expense  is  too  great,  no  method  too 
irksome,  to  perfect  every  part  in  fit  and 
in  quality.  For  Case  Automobiles,  like 
all  Case  Machinery,  must  operate  per- 
fectly, and  must  last  like  a  tractor  with 
one-tenth  of  a  tractor's  weight. 

One  must  use  the  finest  steels  in  exist- 
ence to  get  both  strength  and  lightness. 

So  we  use  this  care  and  these  better 
materials  throughout  the  entire  car. 

No  other  car  that  we  know,  selling  at 
anywhere  near  our  price,  uses  such  care 
and  materials.    No  other  can. 


CASE  FORTY 


The  Car  With  the 
Famous  Engine 


© 


5-Passenger  Touring,  Fully  Equipped,  $2,200 

Westinghouse  Electric  Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfit  for  all  Lamps;  Side  and  Tail  Lamps.  Combination  Oil  and  Electric;  Warner  Autometer;  Electric  Horn;  Rain  Vision 
Ventilating  Windshield;  Mohair  Top,  Side  Curtains  and  Cover;  37x4!4-inch  Tires;  Firestone  Demountable  Rims;  124-inch  Wheel  Base;  Three-Quarter  Elliptic  Springs;  4/2x5^- 
inch  Cylinders;  Brown-Lipe  Transmission;  Timken  Full  Floating  Axle;  Rayfield  Carburetor  with  Dash  Adjustment;  Bosch  Magneto,  Dual  System  Single  Point  Ignition.  The 
usual  Tools,  Tire  Repair  Kit,  Jack,  etc.  And  in  addition  Extra  fire  and  Tube  on  Rim,  Extra  lube  separate.  Tire  Chain*,  Tire  Cover  and  Handy  Work  Light  on  long  wire. 

Hie  ReaSOn  Il:  allows  us  to  Put  a11  this  into  the  car»  Case  Catalog  describing  the  Case  Forty 

~T        .        ,      „                 ,  to  put  better  things  in  a  Forty  than  ever  and  the  Case  Thirty  in  detail. 

No  maker  of  automobiles  alone  could  '    •  . .               K^f~-„  tvt      lL                   t.           u  _ 

rr    .                r    .    ■                  r  went  into  a  b  orty  before.  No  other  cars  in  the  world  are  so 

effect  our  manufacturing  savings,  for  we  v         ,        ,  'a.    s  ±u            •  ~„  .j  \r  t.  -u  e               r  • 

didn't  have  to  create  a  new  business.  ^U  *et  the  bene^  °f  t     4SJ3BI*      'dea,ly  b,mlt  ^  °  SerV1CC  0"  AmCr" 

...         ,.  Thev  pay  us  no  monev,  save  that  which      ican  roads. 

We  added  practically  nothing  to  our      "goodwill'"' brings  to  a  firm  that  obtains  it. 

selling  expense    We  had  all  our  agents         Th  th       h  better  mate. 

f.for'a,car  wa*  turne,d  out-       rials,  in  upkeep,  repair  bills,  and  in  the 
We  added  no  salaries  for  of-      CQSt  of  ne^  ^  e/ 

ncers,  sales  manager,  adver-  _                ,  •  ,    ,              ,  , 

tising  department,  office  rent  Don  t  y°u  think  them  worth  whlle? 

or  other  overhead  charges.  Go  to  a  Case  Branch  or  one  of  our  10,- 

We  need  only  reasonable  dealers  and  see  this  new  Forty.  Ask 

profits.  Our  system,  built  up  to  ride  in  'lt-    See  how  5t  runs-    Note  its 

through  seventy  years,  per-  style  and  equipment.    See  also  the  Case 

mits  us  to  pare  them  down  to  Thirty  at  $1,500. 

the  minimum,  to  effect  great  Send  the  coupon  for  letters  from  own-  ^ 

factory  economies.  ers  that  tell  their  experiences,  and  the      VWVywwz^i^I. ~--,*'*j/**sVrj&2ySJrJr£& 

This  Emblem  on     _  _  ___ 

«.  J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  RACINE,  WIS. 

nincaiice  as  the  w 

s oni6niiv?r.rk  Case  Cars  are  sold  throne*  10,000  Agents  and  65  Brancb  Houses. 

Factory  branches  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;    Lincoln,  Neb.;    Denver,  Colo.;    Des  Moines,  la.;   Kansas  City,  St.  Lonis,  Mo.;  Chicago,  Pec  ia.  III. 
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r  I  *HE  1913  Mitchell  makes  three 
*  strong,  favorable  impressions  on  the 
man  who  wants  to  buy  a  car;  the  first  by 
the  way  it  looks;  the  second  by  the  way 
it  is  made — the  details  of  its  construction 
and  equipment;  the  third  by  the  way  it  runs 
when  he  is  taken  out  for  a  demonstration. 

All  exaggerations  and  sensational  effects  are 
eliminated  in  the  design  of  the  Mitchell;  its  lines 
are  those  of  simple  elegance  and  utility,  developed 
by  our  engineers  along  the  lines  of  the  best 
foreign  cars. 

The  man  who  examines  the  191 3  Mitchell  care- 
fully will  soon  satisfy  himself  that  no  other  car  at 
anywhere  near  the  price  offers  so  complete  a  com- 
bination of  the  newest  improvements  developed 
in  the' motor  industry.  All  the  essentials  of  the 
highest-priced  automobile  are  in  this  car  —  the 
things  that  assure  power,  speed,  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mitchell,  moderate 
price  does  not  mean  "moderate"  work- 
manship or  materials;  only  the  best  avail- 
able of  both  have  been  utilized — built 
according  to  the  same  standards  that 
have  made  Mitchell  vehicles  famous  for 
the  past  78  years. 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  control; 
Bosch  ignition;  Rayfield  carburetor;  Firestone  demountable 
rims;  rain-vision  windshield;  Jones  speedometer;  silk  mohair 
top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Timken 
front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure 
and  oil  pressure;  gauge  in  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of 
gasoline  it  contains;  and  a  portable  electric  lamp  which  also 
illuminates   the   instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter, 
electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 


Motor 

7  passenger  Six  60  H.  P.  4^x7  in. 
2  or  5  passenger  Six  50  H.  P.  4  x6  in. 
2  or  5  passenger  Four  40  H.  P.  4*4x7  in. 


Prices  F.O.B. 
Wheel  Base  Racine 

144  in.  $2,500 
132  in.  1,850 
120  in.  1,500 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mitchell  Motor  Co.,  Farnam  St. 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


AUTOS  FOK  EVERYBODY. 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  reading 
the  many  letters  from  all  the  differ- 
ent writers  for  these  columns  it  is 
very  interesting  to  note  the  vast  di- 
versity of  opinions  expressed — and 
how  easy  it  is  to  find  weak  points  in 
them  and  to  see  why  they  differ. 
The  circumstances  of  every  man's 
life  have  made  that  difference  in- 
evitable. The  poor  toiler  receives 
light  from  what  he  has  to  contend 
with  because  of  his  lack  of  funds, 
and  often  fails  to  see  things  cor- 
rectly for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  experience  is 
the  best  teacher,  but  proverty  denies 
him  the  opportunity  of  that  wide  ex- 
perience. In  the  second  place,  he 
sees  the  rich  surfeited  with  pleas- 
ures, and  in  his  madness  (if  you 
please  to  call  it  that)  overlooks  that 
which  he  is  able  to  learn  and  drives 
wide  of  the  mark,  giving  expression 
to  his  anger  rather  than  his  better 
judgment.  On  the  othei  hand,  the 
rich  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  lay 
aside  better  judgment  altogether  and 
use  the  purse  instead,  and  in  writing 
on  any  subject  they  consider  what 
they  can  rather  than  what  they  ought 
to  do — so  they,  too,  shoot  wide  of  the 
mark. 

Now  let  us  consider  this  good  roads 
question  without  prejudice  either 
way.  I  am  a  carpenter  by  trade,  fifty- 
one  years  old,  and  because  I  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  conveyance  I  lose 
many  small  jobs.  Often  I  walk  four 
miles  each  way  to  do  a  day's  work. 
How  can  a  man  of  my  means  pay  $500 
or  more  for  an  auto  and  an  additional 
tax  of  $100  annually  (as  recently 
suggested  by  Mr.  Huffman  in  his 
Glimpses),  to  keep  up  repairs,  and 
live  anywhere  near  decently?  I  can- 
not do  it,  and  there  are  thousands  in 
the  same  fix.  But  cut  out  those  un- 
just and  illegal  charges,  such  as  the 
registration  tax,  and  we  might  own 
a  joy-machine  of  our  own.  Can  any- 
one think  for  a  moment  that  the 
toilers,  the  very  life  and  sinew  of  the 
nation,  are  not  as  much  entitled  to 
such  pleasures  as  the  wnite-shirted 
fops?  But  for  the  latter  there  would 
be  less  road  agitation  and  more  road 
work.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these  agi- 
tators are  educated  imposters  and  a 
detriment  to  progress;  the  money 
that  goes  to  waste  on  their  salaries 
would  build  our  roads  twice  over. 

Our  need  is  for  fewer  offices,  lower 
salaries  to  officials,  better  work  and 
more  of  it,  and  a  real  equity;  also 
less  waste  of  money  for  tobacco, 
liquor,  life  insurance,  city  allure- 
ments of  all  sorts,  and  whatever  eats 
up  the  earnings  of  the  common  people 
with  no  returns.  Then  there  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  producers  of 
wealth  sufficient  money  to  build  good 
roads  over  all  the  earth,  and  to  give 
every  workingman  an  auto  in  which 
to  jov-ride  thereon  forever  if  he 
wishes.  WINSTON  TAYLOR. 

Phelps  Co. 


CANADA   THISTLE   A  STAYER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Having  re- 
cently read  the  article  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Killen  telling  how  to  eradicate  Ca- 
nadian thistles,  I  will  relate  our  ex- 
perience. In  1909  we  had  two  small 
patches  of  thistles  on  land  that  had 
previously  been  seeded  to  a  mixture 
of  clover,  timothy  and  brome  grass; 
the  thistle  seed  was  scattered  with 
the  seeds  of  these  grasses.  Like  Mr. 
Killen  we  conceived  the  idea  of  plow- 
ing them  about  once  a  week.  The 
first  time  we  plowed  we  tried  to 
collect  all  the  roots;  we  gathered  up 
about  half  a  wagon  box  of  them,  which 
we  burned.  In  the  fall  of  1909  we 
thought  we  had  them,  so  we  seeded 
the  land  to  fall  wheat.  This,  how- 
ever, froze  out,  so  we  listed  to  corn 
in  the  spring  of  1910.  In  1911  we 
plowed  the  land  and  planted  it  to  corn 
(checked)  and  pumpkin  seeds.  And 
mind  you,  we  did  not  see  any  thistles 
in  all  this  time. 

When  we  retired  from  the  farm  we 
rented  it  to  our  son,  who  sowed  this 
ground  to  oats.  After  the  oats  crop 
was  harvested  he  plowed  the  land 
and  worked  it  up  preparatory  to  seed- 
ing wheat,  and  it  was  while  sowing 
the  wheat  that  he  found  the  thistles 
up  and  smiling,  as  serene  as  ever. 
It  is  the  worst  weed  we  have  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with,  and  thus 
far  we  have  made  a  failure  of  every 
effort  to  eradicate  them.  If  any  man 
has  "a  sure  cure,"  I  hope  he  will 
speak  up  and  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Gage  Co.         GODFREY  RABEL. 


Remove  One  Nut 
and  Share  is  Off 

Off  or  on  quick — that's  the  new 
feature.  That's  what  you  want. 
It's  the  biggest  plow  improve- 
ment in  years. 

When  you  see  how  it  works 
you'll  know  the  advantage  of  the 

JOHN  DEERE 


SHARE 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

"Q-D" — means  quick  detachable 
Also  quick  attachable.  You  take  the 
share  off  by  removing  one  nut.  Put 
it  back  and  fasten  it  by  replacing  and 
tightening  nut. 

And  this  one  nut  is  in  a  handy  place 
—Just  glance  at  above  picture.  Could 
anything  be  easier?  It  "stays  put" 
too.  Locking  lug  on  landside  holds 
share  perfectly  tight  and  rigid. 

Our  book,  mailed  free,  tells  all  about 
this'  new  improvement  in  plows. 
Write  for  free  'Q-D"  Book  No.  q.d  It 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Ili. 


Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

O  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  \%  to  40  horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

W  cuv  out  all  dealers— their  profits  go 
to  j  on.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well,  testing  heating.liehting  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guarantee, 
write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
Kine  "  and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
factory  prices  will  Interest  you  mightily.  Write 
NOW,  telling  us  Bize  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORK8  CO. 

1591  Oakland  Ave.      Kansas  City,  Mo, 


The  WITTE 
Cuts  Gasoline 
Bills  in  Half 


This  rapid  tool  grinder,  with  its  wonderful 
ftrtl.iclal  diamond  wheels,  sharpen  a  plow 
points,  saws,  axes,  discs,  sickles  and  all 
farm  tools  2ft  times  faster  than  a 
grindstone,  10  times  better  than 
emery.  Will  not  draw  temper.  "It  re- 
duces farm  work,  saves  time,  labor 
and  money/  Will  send  It  on  trial 
without  advance  payment  or  obligation. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

as  aHmctM  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive- 
ust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  asa  sewing 
machine.  Special  attachments  such  as 
forge,  milk  tester,  jig  saw,  rip  saw,  lathe, 
drill,  etc  ,  furnished  if  desired,  fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on  tool 
[fng  and  Pberal  free  trial  offer. 

Luther  Grinder  Co..  396  Stroh  Bdg.  Milwaukee  ffii 


$5  >o  $8  Every  Day  ^fiZ^i 

™*it'8  what  hundreds  of  farmers'  s'ons  now  earn  by  selllne 

THE  ECLIPSE  PUMP  EQUALIZER 

iy  make  good  money  during  spare  time  only,  sbo' 


Many  make  good  money  during  spare  time  only,  showing 
It  to  neighbors.  It  makes  the  hardest  working  pump  ran 
easy— saves  ierklng  and  does  the  lifting.   Write  us  today. 

Equalizer  Foundry  Co.,     2434  Burling  SU  Chicago 
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RURAL  BANKING  IN  EUROPE 


Rural  banking  systems  in  Europe 
must  be  considered  under  two  heads 
—the  co-operative  land  credit  societies 
and  the  co-operative  banks  proper. 
Much  confusion  has  resulted  because 
careless  newspaper  writers  have  not 
closely  drawn  this  distinction.  Both 
of  these  systems  are  found  highly 
developed  in  Germany,  and  in  typical 
form.  In  the  case  of  each  I  shall 
first  describe  it  as  found  in  Germany, 
and  then  point  out  the  slight  modifica- 
tions found  in  other  countries.  The 
German  institutions  of  each  kind  are 
so  typical,  however,  that  a  study  of 
them  gives  all  the  essentials  Qf  rural 
banking  in  Europe  in  general. 

Land-Mortgage  Societies 

I  shall  first  take  up  the  co-operative 
land  credit  societies,  which  in  Ger- 
many are  called  Landschaften.  The 
basic  principle  of  these  societies  is  to 
.secure  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
upon  bonds  that  may  be  sold  in  the 
general  markets,  the  bonds,  in  turn, 
being  based  upon  land  mortgages. 
Briefly  described,  the  plan  in  general, 
is  this:  A  member  of  one  of  these 
societies  that  wishes  to  borrow  money 
upon  his  land,  gives  a  mortgage 
thereon  to  the  Landschaft,  or  land- 
mortgage  society.  Upon  this  and 
other  mortgages  held  by  the  society, 
bonds  are  issued  and  sold  in  the 
general  financial  markets  to  secure 
funds  with  which  to  reimburse  the 
treasury  for  loans  made  to  members. 

Thus  the  individual  borrower  upon 
landed  security  does  not  have  to  go 
out  and  hunt  up  a  capitalist  with 
money  to  lend,  in  which  ease  he 
would  be  restricted  to  local  lenders, 
but,  through  the  co-operative  land- 
mortgage  society,  the  mortgage  he 
offers  as  security  is  converted  into 
liquid  assets,  good  from  one  side  of 
the  empire  to  the  other;  for  the 
careful  dealings  of  the  land-mortgage 
societies,  and  their  caution  against 
loaning  too  much  upon  any  piece  of 
land,  make  their  bonds  gilt-edge 
investments  everywhere.  These  land- 
mortgage  bonds,  instead  of  being 
issued  in  each  case  for  the  face  value 
of  the  mortgage,  are  issued  in  various 
denominations,  so  that  they  may  find 
sale  among  small  investors  as  well 
as  large.  This  liberates  in  a  direct 
way,  without  the  intervention  of  pri- 
vate investment  companies,  a  vast 
amount  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
common  people  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  abailable  for  land  loans. 

The  first  Landschaft  was  organized 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia  in 
1769  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
distress  of  the  landed  nobility,  who 
were  then  at  the  mercy  of  loan 
sharks.  The  system  was  initiated, 
therefore,  by  the  government.  Other 
organizations  of  the  same  kind  fol- 
lowed the  first.  Aside  from  those 
Landschaften  organized  by  the  general 
government,  nine  have  been  formed 
by  provincial  governments,  and  a  few 
have  been  organized  voluntarily.  In 
all  there  were  at  the  latest  account 
twenty-five  Landschaften  in  the  Ger- 
man empire. 

Originally  the  Landschaft  did  not 
give  a  member  cash  for  his  mortgage, 
but  issued  a  bond  to  him  of  a  de- 
nomination equal  to  the  face  of  the 
mortgage,  leaving  the  borrower  to 
sell  the  bond  as  best  he  could.  That 
was  but  little  improvement  over  hav- 
ing to  search  out  his  own  money 
lender.  Finally  the  land-mortgage 
societies  assumed  direct  responsibility 
for  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  and  began 
giving  cash  to  borrowing  members 
for  their  mortgages;  with  this  arose 
the  plan  of  issuing  and  selling  bonds 
of  even  denominations,  varying  in 
value,  so  as  to  attract  small  investors. 
Gradual  Payment  Plan 
In  the  beginning  of  the  land- 
jinortgage  system  the  mortgages  had 
'o  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum;  but  that 
s  now  changed,  so  that  a  loan  may 
3e  paid  off  gradually  through  a  term 
Jf  years.  Loans  are  calculated  for 
jeriods  varying  from  ten  to  seventy - 
live  years.  To  show  how  the  amorti- 
sation   is    effected:      Supposing  a 


Address  by  L.  S.  Herron,  Editor  of  The  Nebraska 
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farmer  borrows  a  sum  of  money  for 
twenty  years  at,  say,  4.3  per  cent 
interest;  by  adding  a  little  more  than 
3.2  per  cent  to  apply  on  the  principal, 
making  a  total  of  about  7.5  per  cent 
a  year,  the  debt  can  be  extinguished 
in  twenty  years,  all  at  an  annual  rate 
lower  than  is  sometimes  paid  as 
interest  alone  on  land  mortgages  in 
this  country. 

Ambassador  Herrick,  who,  under 
the  state  department  at  Washington, 
has  made  a  study  of  rural  banking 
and  credit  systems  in  Europe,  points 
out  that  one  of  the  greatest  weak- 
nesses of  land  mortgages  in  this 
country  is  that  they  are  drawn,  in 
most  cases,  for  too  short  a  term  of 
years.  We  continue  to  make  farm 
mortgages  for  periods  of  from  five  to 
eight  years,  he  says,  when  experience 
clearly  shows  that  the  average  life 
of  a  land  loan  is  far  in  excess  of  that 
period.  This  gives  trouble  and  incurs 
expense  in  having  the  loans  renewed. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Herrick  believes  that 
we  badly  need  the  European  method 
of  gradual  payment,  or  amortization. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  if  we  had  had 
that  method  in  operation  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  early  nineties,  the  country 
would  have  escaped  much  of  the 
misfortune  brought  on  by  the  fore- 
closures of  that  time. 

The  newer  Landschaften  in  Ger- 
many are  of  various  patterns.  They 
are  all  like  the  old,  however,  in  being 
simply  syndicates  of  landed  propri- 
etors formed  to  secure  capital  on  the 
lowest  possible  terms  and  repayable 
in  the  easiest  manner.  Usually  they 
perform  their  functions  without  ac- 
cumulating profits,  and  with  only  a 
small  commisison  charge  to  cover 
actual  expenses.  Some  of  the  societies 
have  stock  shares  and  working  cap- 
ital, while  others  do  not;  the  latter 
must,  of  course,  sell  bonds  upon  a 
mortgage  before  they  can  pay  the 
borrower  the  money  on  his  loans.  In 
some  of  the  societies  each  member  is 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  full  extent  of  his  property; 
others  limit  the  liability  of  each  mem- 
ber to  the  amount  actually  borrowed, 
or  perhaps  a  little  more.  Whether 
the  Landschaften  have  limited  lia- 
bility or  unlimited  liability  their 
bonds  sell  throughout  the  country 
without  distinction,  which  shows  that 
unlimited  liability  is  not  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  plan. 

„  Low  Interest  Rates 

It  is  usual  for  a  Landschaften  to  be 
restricted  in  its  loans  to  a  particular 
territory  within  which  every  landed 
proprietor,  whether  nobleman  of 
peasant,  may  obtain  a  loan  if  he  can 
offer  sufficient  security.  Loans  are 
made  equal  to  half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  the  land,  but  now  the 
greater  number  loan  up  to  one-third 
of  the  value.  Borrowers  are  at  liberty 
to  pay  out  on  their  loan  whenever 
they  please  in  most  of  the  societies, 
although  the  loans  are  made  with  the 
amortization  feature.  Interest  on 
these  land  mortgages  sometimes  runs 
as  low  as  3  per  cent,  and,  together 
with  amortization,  the  total  annual 
payments  on  long-term  loans  amount 
to  not  over  4  per  cent.  The  average 
interest  rate  on  Landschaften  loans 
is  from  3%  to  4  per  cent.  That,  with 
the  easy-payment  plan,  makes  it  much 
easier  for  the  borrower  than  is  the 
case  in  this  country. 

In  Germany,  in  addition  to  the  semi- 
public  and  co-operative  Landschaften, 
there  are  private  land-mortgage  banks 
that  do  exactly  the  same  kind  of  a 
business  —  that  is,  they  take  the 
mortgages  of  individual  borrowers 
and  issue  upon  them  bonds  that  sell 
in  the  general  market.  These  private 
institutions  seem  to  be  remarkably 
successful  in  keeping  down  their 
interest  rates  on  land  mortgages; 
they  are  practically  as  low  as  the 
rates  of  the    Landschaften  Ambas- 


sador Herrick  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  these  private  land- 
mortgage  banks  have  loans  outstand- 
ing amounting  to  more  than  five 
times  the  combined  loans  of  all  the 
twenty-five  Landschaften  in  the  Ger- 
man empire.  The  private  land- 
mortgage  banks  are  not  free  lances 
in  the  business,  however,  for  they  are 
very  carefully  watched  and  regulated, 
either  by  provincial  governments,  or 
the  imperial  government  itself. 

Credit  Foncier  in  France 

In  France  something  very  similar 
to  the  semi-public  Landschaften  of 
Germany  exists  in  the  Credit  Foncier. 
This  is  a  government  institution, 
whose  officers  are  appointed  for  life 
by  the  president  of  the  republic.  The 
institution  is  subject  to  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  treasury  department  of 
the  government,  and  is  heavily  sub- 
sidized with  government  funds.  I  do 
not  understand  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  farmers  or  land  owners  in  any 
locality  to  organize  themselves  into  a 
co-operative  society  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  loans  from  the  Credit 
Foncier.  The  central  organization 
accepts  the  mortgage  of  a  land  owner, 
if  the  security  is  good,  and  issues 
him  the  cash  directly.  Then  bonds 
of  different  denominations  are  issued 
upon  the  mortgages  held.  The  bonds 
are  said  to  be  a  very  popular  form  of 
investment  in  France,  especially 
among  the  common  people  who  have 
only  small  sums  to  invest.  Interest 
for  mortgage  loans  in  the  Credit 
Foncier  now  runs  about  4.3  per  cent, 
and  the  total  annuity,  including  in- 
terest and  amortization,  on  a  twenty- 
five-year  loan,  is  a  little  over  6.5  per 
cent — which  means  that  at  that  rate 
the  loan  would  be  cleared  up  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty-five-year  period. 

Under  the  German  Landschaften 
one  of  the  points  emphasized  is  super- 
vision of  loans  by  members  of  the 
society.  Loans  are  not  permitted  for 
any  other  than  productive  purposes. 
A  farmer  would  not  be  allowed,  for 
instance,  to  secure  a  loan  with  which 
to  build  a  fine  house  or  buy  a  touring 
car  for  pleasure;  the  money  must  be 
used  in  some  productive  enterprise 
like  land  drainage  or  the  purchase  of 
necessary  equipment.  In  the  Credit 
Foncier,  supervision  over  loans  is 
exercised  by  directors  and  auditors, 
rather  than  by  the  neighbors  of  the 
person  desiring  the  loan.  The  audi- 
tors must  watch,  investigate  and  make 
reports  The  amount  loaned  on  any 
property  must  not  exceed  half  its 
value,  and  all  Credit  Foncier  mort- 
gage loans  must  be  first  liens;  so  this 
institution  plays  safe.  It  supplies 
cheap  credit,  however,  and  its  funds 
are  always  available  to  land  owners 
with  sufficient  security  of  the  right 
kind. 

Land-mortgage  banks  and  societies 
are  not  so  universal  in  Europe  as  the 
co-operative  banking  institutions  I 
shall  consider  a  little  later.  Hungary 
is  the  only  country  outside  of  Ger- 
many that  has  a  true  Landschaften 
of  the  original  type.  Modified  forms 
exist,  however,  in  Russia,  Austria. 
Switzerland,  Denmark  and  Roumania, 
and  in  all  of  those  countries  they  are 
useful  in  supplying  land  owners  with 
cheap  credit.  In  Denmark  the  system 
has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  in 
helping  tenants  to  buy  land  and 
establish  homes  for  themselves. 

Land  Credit  Not  Full  Solution 

In  the  agitation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  some  system  of  rural  credit 
or  banking  in  this  country  more  has 
been  said  about  the  land-mortgage 
system  than  about  the  truly  co- 
operative banks.  Ambassador  Herrick 
levoted  the  greater  part  of  his  report 
on  the  general  subject  of  rural  bank- 
ing in  Europe  to  a  description  of  the 
different  forms  of  land -mortgage 
credit,  and  only  barely  touched  upon 


the  Raiffeisen  system.  Very  naturally 
the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
which  has  shown  enough  interest  in 
the  matter  to  send  a  committee 
abroad  to  look  into  it,  has  devoted  its 
energies  toward  boosting  the  land- 
mortgage  system.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek,  because  co-operativ< 
banks  of  the  Raiffeisen  type  would 
immediately  become  competitors  of 
the  present  banks,  while  some  form 
of  land-mortgage  system  would  affect 
only  that  portion  of  the  loaning  busi- 
ness of  the  country  in  which  banks 
cannot  now  engage,  namely,  real 
estate  loans. 

Certainly  Mr.  Taft  was  right  in  de- 
claring that  whatever  is  started  in 
the  way  of  better  .credit  facilities  in 
this  country  should  spring  from  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  not  from 
those  whose  interests  lie  in  exploiting 
the  farmers.  However,  I  am  unable 
to  say  just  how  badly  we  need  in  this 
country  something  similar  to  the 
Landschaften  of  Germany  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  credit  used 
by  farmers  costs  them  about  '6  per 
cent;  but  we  know  that  in  Nebraska 
farm  loans  can  be  negotiated  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  that,  including 
commissions.  Probably  when  the 
general  interest  level  between  this 
country  and  European  countries  is 
taken  into  consideration,  interest 
lates  on  farm  mortgages  in  eastern 
Nebraska  are  not  greatly  out  of  line 
with  the  rates  European  farmers  pay 
through  their  land-mortgage  societies. 
In  this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Effect  on  Land  Prices 

Certainly  the  adoption  of  the  land- 
mortgage  system  alone  would  not 
solve  the  problem  of  cheap  credit  for 
armers;  because  there  is  a  large  and 
ever-increasing  number  of  farmers 
who  do  not  own  land,  and  this  system 
is  distinctly  for  land  owners.  As  1 
nave  just  shown,  land  owners  are  not 
doing  so  badly  under  present  condi- 
tions. The  only  way  in  which  this 
system  would  benefit  tenants  would 
be  to  enable  them  to  buy  land.  With 
the  long-term  mortgages  and  a  system 
of  easy  payments  it  would  be  much 
easier  than  now  for  a  tenant  farmer 
to  buy  a  piece  of  land.  Still,  if  mort- 
gages were  not  taken  for  more  than 
iwo-thiids  of  the  value  of  the  land,  a 
tenant  farmer  would  have  to  save  up 
quite  a  neat  sum  before  he  could 
chink  of  purchasinug  land  even  under 
this  plan. 

Moreover,  the  direct  result  of  a  good 
land-mortgage  system,  if  it  encour- 
aged land  buying,  would  be  to  in- 
ciease  the  price  of  land,  and  thus 
largely  or  wholly  overcome  the  ad- 
. ant;ge  to  the  landless  man  of  cheaper 
credit.  This  is  not  theory.  In  Den- 
mark when  it  became  easy  to  secure 
loans  on  long-term  mortgages  with 
easy  payments,  so  that  tenant  farmers 
were  encouraged  to  buy  land,  the 
price  of  land  went  up  just  about  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  demand 
ior  it  created  by  the  cheap  land- 
mortgage  credit.  In  fairness  it  must 
be  said,  however,  that  in  spite  of  this 
discounting  in  land  values  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  credit,  the  land- 
mortgage  system  has  changed  Den- 
mark from  a  country  of  tenant  farmers 
to  one  where  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  own  the  land  they  till. 

Co-operative  Banks 

Although  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  establishment  of  the  land- 
mortgage  system  of  Germany  in  this 
country  would  be  a  benefit  to  agri- 
culture in  general,  yet  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  about  it  because  it  would 
meet  the  needs,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  only  of  land  owners. 
Europe  has  something  else  in  rural 
banking  that  may  be  of  much  more 
value  to  us.  And  this  brings  me  to 
a  consideration  of  rural  co-operative 
banks  proper,  known  in  Germany  as 
the  Raiffeisen  system.  These  banks 
are  simply  co-operative  concerns  do- 
ing a  banking  business.    They  are  to 
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LIGHT  DRAFT  PLOWS 

THE  draft  of  a  plow  depends  nearly  altogether  upon  the  construction  of  the  hot- 
torn,  the  shape  of  the  Share,  the  curve  u(  the  mold,  an  J  the  position  of  the  side 
plate.    these  necessary  details  must  be  worked  out  on  a  scientific  basis  the  se- 
crets of  which  can  only  be  discovered  by  actual  experiments  in  the  field.  'As  the 
soil  differs,  so  also  must  the  shape  of  the  plow.   The  greater  the  variety  of  soils  the 
greater  the  number  of  plows  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions. 

Prf%Q  Light  I>raft  Plows 

x  have  Decn  on  t|J(}  Inar 

kct  since  18,12,  and  all  the  exper- 
imental work  in  designing  plow 
bottoms  was  accomplished  years 
and  years  ago.   Today  there  is  a 
y.  &  O.  plow  for  every  kind  of  soil, 
for  every  condition  of  these  soils, 
in  all  standard  sizes— walking:,  rid- 
ing and  engine  gang,  with  every 
kind  of  attachment. 
P*&/5  ^'Kht  Oi  aft  Plows 
are   standard    and  su- 
preme—made so  bv  the  use  of  the 
highest  priced  material,  and  our 
advanced  methods  of  manufacture. 

P*.0  Engine 
Gang  Plows 


Pt-Q  Gang  Plow. 


WE  make  no  tools  in  which  we 
take  a  greater  pride  than  in 
the  P.  &  O.  Engine  Gang 
Plows,  made  in  several  styles, 
both  Mold  and  Disc,  and  in  sizes 
irom  four  to  twelve  furrows. 

The  P£0  Mogul 

Is  made  with  an  individual  lever 
for  controlling  each  bottom.  The 
levers  all  point  to  the  center 
of  the  platform.  This  and  five 
other  patented  features  are  exclu- 
sive, and  cannot  be  found  on  any 
other  make.   The  Mogul  is  made 

from  five  to  twelve  bottoms.  P^tQ  Junior  Engine  Gang. 

The  P.  &  O.  Junior  Engine  Gang  Plow  is  made  for  three  furrows  with  a  fourth 
bottom  as  an  attachment.  All  bottoms  aro  controlled  with  one  lever.  One  man  can 
operate  both  engine  and  plow.  The  P.  &  O.  Disc  Engine  Gang  is  made  with  four  or 
six  discs,  and  with  a  platform  for  the  operator. 

P^.Q  Stalk  Cutters,  Cultivators 
Disc  Harrows,  Corn  Planters 
and  Potato  Diggers 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  till- 
age implements,  suitable  for  all 
soils  and  conditions.  Remember 
that  P.  &  O.  Implements  have 
been  used  by  three  generations  of 
American  farmers,  and  that  every- 
thing we  make  is 

Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

,  .  ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  for  P*Q  Implements  and  then 
insist  on  getting  them.  When  you  are  ready  to  invest  in  farm  im- 
plements, buy  the  best— the  P&O  line.  We  will  gladly  send  P*-0 
catalogs  and  other  literature  to  any  address.    Write  us  your  wants. 

Pariin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  Illinois 


OOUBLE  /% 


PERFECT  AND  PERMANENT. 

And  the  only  enclosed  track  that  automatically 
adjusts  itself  to  lie  close  to  the  building. 
LIGHT  RUNNING,  roller  bearing,  tandem  trolley  hangers,  operate 
inside  of  an  enclosed  track.    Always  runs  easily,  never  binds. 
Can't  get  off  the  track.    Can't  be  clogged  by  birds,  ice  or  snow.    Can't  be  broken  by 
stock  crowding  through  half  open  doors.    Carries  the  heaviest  doors.    Lasts  as  long  as 
your  building— always  on  the  job.    Costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  makes. 
Buy  them  at  your  dealer's  or  write  us  for  Free  descriptive  matter. 

.  WeJ,?ah?  ,he  famous  LOUDEN  Hay  Tools,  Sanitary  Steel  Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers— everything  for  the  barn.    Free  catalog  describes  them  all. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS  SERVICE.  If  you  arc  going  to  build  or  remodel  your  barn,  write  for  our  free  barn 
plan  service.  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  760  West  Broadway.  FAIRFIELD.  IOWA. 


Haul  bigger  loads 

When  the  roads  are  bad  you  can  haul 
bigger  loads  by  using  Gamble  Equalizers. 
Make  fewer  trips— save  time— save  pay  of 
extra  help— save  strength  of  horses.  Gam- 
ble Equalizers  work  three,  four  or  five  horses  abreast, 
give  each  horse  exactly  the  same  share  of  pull.  Plenty 
of  room,  no  side  draft,  no  rubbing  horses'  legs  with  tugs. 

Gamble  Equalizers  made  for  three,  four  o 
five  liorses  for  farm  and  dump  wagons,  manu  . 
spreaders,  potato  diggers,  harvesting  machines,  hay  loaders 
ami  all  kinds  of  plows  and  harrows.   We  make  devices  and 
attachments  for  use  with  all  Improvements. 


See  them  rt  your  Implement  Deal- 
r's.   If  he  doesn't  hi  "' 

•end  us  his  name.  We 

you  are  supplied. 

Send  for  Free  illus 
tratcd  Catalog:,  showing 
full  line  of  Gamble 
Equalizers. 


Gamble  Equalizers  guaranteed 

to  give  perfect  satisfaction  and  do  everything  we  say 
or  money  refunded.   They  are  the  original  equalizers 
—the  best-fully  protected  by  patents.    Made  of  the  very  best 
material.   Last  many  years.    So  others  like  them.   The  weight 
test  proves  they  balance  the  pull.   Do  not  accept? 
substitute.  Cost  so  little  you  can't  afford  to  do  with- 
out them. 

Star  Manufacturing  Company 

Dept.     24   Carpentersrille,  UL 


PROLIFICACY  IN  SWINE 

Paper  by  PROFESSOR  ELLIS  RAIL,  University  of  Nebraska,  Read  Before 
Nebraska  Swine  Breeders'  Association,  January  22 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
I'll  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company.— 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publishei  . 


Professor  Dietrich,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  says:  "A  sow 
that  produces  twelve  pigs  at  farrow- 
ing time  and  raises  ten  is  much  more 
than  twice  as  valuable  as  a  sow  that 
farrows  seven  and  raises  fhe."  If  it 
takes  the  first  five  pigs  to  pay  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  sow  a  year,  there 
is  no  profit.  But  with  the  sow  raising 
more  than  this  number,  every  addi- 
tional pig  is  pure  profit.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  point,  that  men  should 
know  how  much  it  costs  to  keep  the 
sow,  and  not  be  satisfied  unless  there 
is  -t  profit  coming  from  her,  as  well 
as  from  feeding  the  pigs  after  wean- 
ing time. 

Careful  experiments  by  Deitrich, 
also  by  Henry  of  Wisconsin,  show 
that  hogs  cannot  be  maintained  on 
less  than  a  one-per-cent  ration — one 
pound  of  grain  daily  for  each  100 
pounds  live  weight.  This  means  that 
for  a  350-pound  hog  it  requires  1,125 
pounds  of  feed  annually.  At  the 
average  of  feed  prices  for  several 
years,  this  costs  fully  a  cent  a  pound, 
or  $11.25.  Doubling  this  amount  for 
eighty  days,  the  time  that  the  pigs 
are  suckling,  demands  280  pounds 
more,  at  an  additional  cost  of  $2.80, 
making  the  total  feed  bill  $14.05.  To 
this  must  be  added  interest  on  the 
value  of  the  sow,  cost  of  labor,  boar 
service,  and  a  fair  amount  for  cost  of 
shelter,  bedding,  etc. 

Altogether  twenty  dollars  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate:  in  fact,  is  a 
minimum  cost,  for  maintaining  a  fair 
sized  brood  sow  for  a  year.  Her 
litter  then  must  at  weaning  time  be 
worth  at  least  that  amount,  exclusive 
of  what  they  might  be  fed  other  than 
through  the  dam,  prior  to  weaning. 
Only  five  pigs  would  scarcely  be  worth 
$20  at  weaning  time.  It  would  take 
six  to  offset  cost,  and  there  would  be 
no  profit  until  the  seventh  pig. 

Of  course,  this  is  estimating  results 
from  only  one  litter  per  year.  I  have 
put  it  in  this  fashion  to  show  in  a 
way,  at  least,  why  the  sow  should 
raise  two  litters  per  year  instead  of 
one.  She  stands  a  much  better 
chance  of  paying  her  board  and 
lodging  accounts.  Now  let  us  turn 
from  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
prolificacy  to  wavs  of  obtaining  it. 

In  selecting  p'mI  handling  swine  to 
get  large  litters  I  believe  there  are 
four  chief  factors  concerned.  These 
are  ancestry  or  pedigree,  individuality, 
age,  and  care  and  feed.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss each  of  these  factors  in  relation 
to  its  influence  on  large  production. 
Influence  of  Heredity 
With  respect  to  ancestry,  I  believe 
that  sows  from  large  litters  are  more 
prolific  than  sows  from  small  litters 
Our  observations  for  several  years  of 
all  the  sows  farrowing  here  on  the 
University  Farm  substantiate  this 
theory.  The  observations  of  many 
successful  swine  men  corroborate  it, 
also.  But  most  men  do  not  observe 
it  fully  enough. 

All  characters  that  are  hereditary 
are  transmissible  through  the  sire  as 
well  as  through  the  dam.  We  expect 
speed  to  come  from  the  racing  stallion 
as  well  as  from  the  mare.  Dairymen 
equire  that  their  herd  bulls  come 
from  the  greatest  working  dams  of 
the  breed;  and  they  get  results  in  the 
ncreased  milking  capacity  of  the 
heifers  sired  by  such  bulls  to  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  of  observing  such 
ancestral  influence.  If  these  char- 
acters are  transmissible  through 
sires,  why  is  not  prolificacy  trans- 
missible by  the  boar? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  boar 
from  a  large  litter  will  get  large 
litters  himself  in  the  generation  im- 
mediately following  him,  but  the  pigs 
sired  by  him  will  be  affected  for  this 
particular  character,  just  the  same  as 
their  color,  type,  etc.,  will  be  influ- 
enced by  their  sire.  Allow  me  to 
quote  here  from  the  well  known 
breeder-investigator,  Mr.  G.  I.  Simp- 
son of  Palmer,  Illinois.  Speaking 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Breeders'  Asociation  in 
1911,  he  said: 

"We  have  made  some  observations 
of  prolific  mothers  that  lead  us  to 
believe  that  daughters  from  such 
prolific  sows,  and  daughters  from 
these  sows'  sows,  are  themselves  pro- 
lific; so  much  do  we  believe  in  this 
that  we  do  not  use  a  boar  or  a  sow 
in  our  economic  herd  that  is  not  from 
a  big  brood  and  from  a  mature  sow 
that  has  herself  been  tested  in  this 


line.  We  know  of  men  who  are  quite 
particular  to  save  brood  sows  from 
big  broods,  but  will  take  a  herd  boar 
from  any  source  without  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  inherent  fecundity." 

I  again  emphasize  this  point:  Pro- 
lificacy is  a  character  that  is  heritable 
just  the  same  as  color  or  form.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  heritable  factor,  boars 
as  well  as  sows  should  be  constantly 
chosen  from  prolific  strains,  if  large 
prolificacy  is  to  be  established  and 
maintained  in  the  herd. 

How  Conformation  Counts 
The  second  factor  affecting  pro- 
lificacy is  individuality.  Without  the 
proper  conformation  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  most  sows  to  produce  and 
mother  large  litters.  I  do  not  wis'i 
to  put  too  much  time  in  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  point,  as  it  is  the  one 
to  which  most  men  have  given  some 
attention.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
short,  chubby  conformation  is  con- 
ducive to  small  litters.  So  most  men 
have  learned  to  pick  longer  sows. 

But  I  believe  thoroughly,  basing  my 
belief  on  several  years'  observation, 
that  length  is  only  one  factor  in  form, 
and  that  depth  of  body  is  equally 
as  necessary.  I  have  observed 
necessary  as  length.  I  have  observed 
many  long-bodied  sows  that  did  not 
farrow  large  litters,  and  they  usually 
were  shallow,  being  especially  shallow 
in  the  hind  flank.  To  much  length, 
so  much  so  that  the  top  line  is  not 
carried  strong  and  at  least  level,  is 
objectionable.  A  low  back  means 
more  or  less  weakness,  and  as  the 
sow  gets  well  forward  in  pregnancy 
the  strain  is  severe.  If  she  is  not 
strong  in  the  back  the  strain  is  much 
harder  on  her  than  is  compatible  with 
the  best  health. 

My  contention  is  that  it  is  the  roomy- 
middled  sow  with  strong  vitality  and 
constitution  that  makes  the  best 
mother.  Roominess  can  be  secured  by- 
getting  depth  with  reasonable  length, 
and  strength  of  the  top  line  will  not 
be  sacrificed.  Also,  a  deep  animal 
has  more  room  forward  for  the  vital 
organs,  hence  more  vitality  and 
constitutional  vigor. 

Besides  form  I  wish  to  suggest  the 
possible  relation  between  the  number 
of  teats  and  litter-bearing  capacity. 
I  do  not  say  this  is  a  proved  fact,  but 
suggest  its  possibility.  The  wild  hog 
of  the  German  forests,  the  Schwarz- 
wold  type,  for  instance,  has  an  aver- 
age of  only  six  teats,  with  an  average 
litter  of  four.  Simpson  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  there  are 
strains  and  families  of  domestic  pigs 
with  an  average  of  thirteen  teats  and 
an  average  of  eleven  pigs  per  litter. 
Effect  of  Age 
I  have  referred  to  age  as  being  one 
of  the  factors  influencing  prolificacy. 
I  refer  here  to  the  fact  that  the  young 
sow,  that  is  the  gilt,  will  not  produce 
as  large  a  litter  on  the  average,  as 
I  will  older  sows.  And  such  data  as 
I  have  been  able  to  get  indicates  that 
sows  do  not  reach  their  full  degree 
of  prolificacy  until  two  years  old. 
Tho  records  of  the  breeding  herd  of 
sows  kept  at  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station,  where  over  sixty  litters  a 
year  are  farrowed,  showed,  when 
taken  for  a  period  of  four  years,  that 
gilts  produced  about  10  per  cent 
fewer  pigs  than  yearling  sows,  and 
that  yearling  sows  were  about  that 
much  below  older  sows. 

At  the  North  Platte  experimental 
sub-station  similar  results  have  been 
secured.  An  inspection  of  Bulletin 
121  from  the  latter  station,  dealing 
with  the  cost  of  producing  a  fifty- 
pound  pig,  shows  that  the  average 
size  of  litters  farrowed  from  the  sows 
used  in  those  experiments  was  ap- 
proximately 20  per  cent  larger  for  old 
sows  than  for  gilts.  Observations 
other  than  those  already  referred  to. 
and  extending  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  leave  no  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  comparative*number  of  pigs 
produced  by  old  and  young  sows. 
Importance  of  Good  Feeding 
Turning  now  to  the  question  of  feed 
and  its  influence  on  fecundity:  Doubt- 
less this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations.  And  it  is  worth  our 
most  serious  attention  because  it  is 
the  one  factor  completely  within  our 
control.  To  say  that  the  question  of 
how  a  sow  is  fed  will  determine  more 
largely  than  anything  else  the  number 
of  pigs  she  will  farrow,  may  be  too 
strong  a  statement.    Yet  I  have  little 
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hesitancy  in  stating  that  unless  the 
sow  is  rightly  fed  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  litter  is  likely  to  be 
discouraging. 

The  right  methods  of  feeding  will 
not  produce  large  litters,  but  wrong 
methods  of  feeding  can  and  will  keep 
sows  from  producing  plentifully, 
which  if  they  had  been  rightly 
handled  would  have  produced  satis- 
factorily. It  seems  almost  unneces- 
sary before  an  audience  such  'as  this 
to  lake  up  in  detail  the  evil  effects 
of  poor  feeding  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  effect  on  the  prospective  litter. 


Yet  it  is  a  point  for  serious  thought 
and  consideration. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  results  secured  at  the  Iowa 
station  in  1910.  Mr.  Evvard,  the 
experimental  feeder,  took  thirty-five 
head  of  gilts  bred  to  the  same  sire, 
divided  them  into  seven  lots  of  five 
each  and  fed  each  lot  differently  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the 
rations  upon  the  litters.  Corn  was 
used  as  a  basal  ration,  with  various 
supplemental  feeds  used  for  the  dif- 
ferent lots.  The  ration  for  each  lot 
was  as  follows: 


Lot  I — Corn  alone. 

Lot  II — Corn,  1/30  meat  meal. 

Lot  III — Corn,  4/30  meat  meal. 

Lot  IV — Corn,  and  a  mixture  of  1/3 
oats,  3  parts  bran,  3  parts  middlings, 
2  parts  oil  meal. 

Lot  V — Corn,  chopped  clover  hay 
sprinkled  with  molasses. 

Lot  VI — Corn,  clover  in  racks. 

Lot  VII — Corn,  alfalfa  in  racks. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rations 
for  Lots  III,  IV  and  VII  are  much  the 
best  types,  carrying  more  protein. 
The  average  size  of  the  litters  from 
these  lots  was  9.2  pigs  as  against  7.1 


from  the  other  lots;  also  the  average 
number  of  pigs  raised  to  weaning 
time  for  Lots  III,  IV  and  VII  was 
seven,  while  for  Lots  1,  II,  V  and  VT 
the  average  size  of  litters  at  weaning 
time  was  only  5.9.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
size  of  the  pigs  at  birth  was  much 
greiter  for  the  lots  that  were  prop- 
erly fed,  and  the  pigs  were  much 
stronger  and  more  vigorous. 

Another  thing  of  particular  interest 
to    Nebraska    hog    raisers   is  this: 


^Continued  to  Page  217) 
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MONTGOMERY 
WARD  &  CD. 

THE  pinnacle  of  saving  perfection  is  reached  in  the 
new  book  of  a  thousand  pages  issued  by  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company. 

It  is  the  highest  achievement  in  making  this  institution  the 
real  idea  of  a  modern  Bargaintown. 

There  are  one  hundred  thousand  "suggestions  to  save"  in 
its  pages. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  present  to  you  these  bar- 
gains we  are  obliged  to  buy  not  only  carloads  of  many  items 
but  in  some  cases  the  output  of  entire  factories. 

Multiply  100,000  items  by  the  output  of  a  factory  on  a  single  item  and 
you  will  readily  sec  why  we  can  undersell  almost  every  other  merchant 
in  the  world  and  then  make  the  very  small  reasonable  profit  that  satis- 
fies us. 

Garth  Jones,  the  wonderful  English  Artist,  has  tried  with  his  gifted  pen 
to  convey  to  you  this  idea  of  "The  Highest  Peak  in  Bargaintown." 
But  you  can  never  really  get  what  he  means  until  you  have  seen  the 
book  on  which  the  idea  is  based— the  new  1913  catalogue  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Company. 

Why  not  write  now — it  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  We  mail  it  free.  All  you 
need  to  say  is  "send  on  your  catalogue  without  cost  to  me"  and  it  will 
reach  you  without  delay.    Address  Dept.  P-25 
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Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Ft.  Worth,  Tex 


est  LPeaJc 
TozOn. 
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Concrete  Feeding  Floor,  Syosset,  L.  I. 


Wouldn't  you  //£e 


a  concrete  barn,  trough  and  feeding  floor  as  neat  and  prac- 
tical as  those  shown  ?  You'd  be  surprised  to  find  how  easily 
you  and  your  men  could  build  them.  Our  free  168-page 
Farm  Book  tells  how.    Just  send  a  postal  for  it. 

About  the  cement  for  that  concrete :  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  figure  out  that  the  reason  this  Company  is  the  largest  in 
the  world  is  because  more  cement  users  insist  on  getting 
Atlas  than  any  other  brand  ?  They  do  it  for  the  same  reason 
that  there  are  over  five  million  barrels  of  Atlas  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  seven  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  Atlas  in 
the  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Dam.    Isn't  that  the  cement  you  want? 

Have  you  our  FREE  1 68  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?    W rite  us  for  it  now. 
It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  ESBikAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept  31    30  Broad  St., N.Y 
Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


One  Dollar 


Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to  , 
Have  Your  Seed -Grain  j 
Cleaned  and  Graded  1 


JN  ow  tnat  farmers  everywnere 
arecleaning  and  grading  their  Seed 
Grnin.  the  question  is,  how  to  get 
it  done  best,  easiest  and  cheapest. 
Here's  my  1913  offer: 

Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  wll 
ship  you.  FREIGHT  PAID  UV 
MYSELF,  this  imoroveU  1913 
model  Chatham  <-ruin  Grader 
and  Cleaner  with  allequipment. 
Cleanyour  Seed  Wheat. Oats.Flax, 
Barley,  Pens,  Beans,  Corn,  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AF- 
TER you  haveharvested  a  bumper  crop, 
pay  me  the  balnnceof  my  low  price.  Not 
one  penny  need  you  pay,  except  the  $1, 
until  next  November.  And  by  Novem- 
MiSionCanmheil  berYOl  Ff  HATHAM  WILL 
Maunon Campbell    HAVE  MORR  THAN  PAID 

ITS  ENTIRE  COST  in  INCREASED  CROl'S. 
Then  you'll  have  a"Chatham"to  work  FREE 
for  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 


1913 
Model 


The  CHATHAM 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Your  Dollar  Returned 

if  you  wnnt  it.  I  rlon't  wnnt  your  dollar  or  want 
you  to  keep  my  "Chatham"  unless  it  pleases  you. 
If.  after  a  30-dny  test,  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
the  machine  at  my  expense  and  I  will  send  bock 
the  dollar. 

A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 

After  40  years'  experience,  I  know  every  grain 
and  noxious  weed  grown  in  America.  I  know  the 
section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain 
and  weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and  Clenner 
should  have  special  equipment  for  the  pnrticular 
farming  section  to  which  it  goes.  For  example,  I 
send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of  screens, 
riddles  and  c:»ngs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to 
California.  In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  2  states  in 
the  U.S.  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus 
you  get  the  exact  and  proper  outfit  to  handle  the 
grains  and  weed  seed  that  grow  on  your  form. 
Yon  don't  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  extras  for  which 
you  have  no  use. 

Extra  Screens  and  Riddles  Free 

In  case  you  want  more  or  different  screens,  just 
write  me  and  I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny 
would  I  ask  for  extra  screens  nnd  riddles. 

I  also  have  a  Free  Service  Department  which 
will  separate,  clean  and  grade  FKEE  any  mixture 
you  send  in.   If  you've  got  some  impurity  in  your 


grain  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  don't  get  discour- 
aged. Write  me. 

Handles  all  Small  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

My  1013  Chatham  handles  over  70  seed 
mixtures— wheat.oats, peas,  benns, corn, bar- 
ley, flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle, 
wild  oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed 
wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn 
from  clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Re- 
moves foul  weed  seed  and  all  sunken,  cracked 
or  sickly  train*.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt  and 
chaff.  It  Is  also  a  bully  chaffer.  Handles 
60  bushels  grnin  per  hour.  Gas  power  or 
hand  power.  Easiest  running:  mill  on  earth. 

Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment 

Last  year  I  added  a  Corn-Sorting  Attachment, 
which  grades  corn  so  that  a  round  or  edge  drop 
planter  drops  the  right  number  of  grains  in  98 
out  of  every  1°0  hills  (in  repeated  tests  at  Stnte 
Agricultural  Colleresj.  Same  planters,  loaded  with 
ungraded  corn.muko  only  65 out  of  100  perfect  hills. 
In  two  months  I  shipped  to  Iowa  farmers  alone 
4.000  machines  with  Corn-Sorting  Attachments. 
Try  my  Spec.al  Corn-Sorting  Attachment.  It  will 
increase  your  com  crop  amazingly  t 

Postal  Brings  My  New  Book 

on  Seed  Selection.  Every  chapter  is  highly 
practical  and  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows 
an  easy,  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  any  weed  on  your 
farm;  how  to  separate  any  mixture  of  grains— in 
short,  how  to  get  perfect  grain  for  sowing,  feeding 
or  marketing.  Send  petal  today  nnd  receive  by 
next  mail  my  new  Book/rec.  Address  Dept.  48, 


MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Towers'    Surface  System 


Kills  weeds;  damages  no  corn  roots;  enlarges  yield 

Towers'  Cultivator  stirs  every  inch  of  ground  between  the  rows; 
a  dust  mulch — to  retain  muisture  and  furnish  liquid  food 
for  the  plant;  preserves  crop  roots;  slaughters  weeds; 
prevents  "firing"  of  corn.    Increased  yield,  earlier 
maturity  of  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  etc.,  will  result  if 
your  19  L3  cultivator  has  the  name 

"TOWER"  on  the  tongue 

Lighter  draft  on  team;  easier  to  manage — a  boy  can  do  it. 
Send  a  postal  for  our  free  '  'Treatise  on  Corn  Culture. ' ' 

J.  D. TOWER  &  SONS  CO., 94th  St.,  Mendota,  III. 


RURAL  BANKING  IN  EUROPE 

(Continued  from  Page  191) 

banking  exactly  what  co-operative 
elevators  are  to  the  grain  trade. 

The  first  Raiffeisen  banks  were 
organized  by  Frederick  William  Raif- 
feisen, burgomaster  of  Weyerbusch, 
who  saw  how  the  peasants  were  being 
ground  down  by  usurious  interest 
rates.  The  fundamental  principles  in 
the  system  are:  1.  Unlimited  lia- 
bility of  the  members.  2.  A  restricted 
area  of  operation.  3.  Gratutious  man- 
agement. The  members  of  these  rural 
banks  are  farmers,  usually  peasant 
proprietors.  Of  the  12,614  such  banks 
1n  Germany  in  1909,  there  were 
1,163,186  members,  or  an  average  of 
ninety-two  members  per  bank.  The 
minimum  number  of  members  per 
bank  required  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Raiffeisen  banks  is  seven.  That 
makes  it  possible  for  a  very  few 
farmers  to  start  one  of  these 
institutions. 

The  principle  maintained  by  Raif- 
feisen was  that  of  the  unlimited  joint 
and  several  liability  of  the  members 
of  each  bank.  This  is  still  consid- 
ered essential  in  the  conduct  of  co- 
operative banks,  and  92  per  cent  of 
the  farmers'  banks  of  Germany  are 
organized  with  unlimited  liability. 
The  first  Raiffeisen  banks  had  no 
shares  of  stock,  but  later,  to  comply 
with  an  imperial  law,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  have  some  foundation  cap- 
ital. In  the  pure  Raiffeisen  banks, 
however,  these  shares  are  very  small 
— only  ten  marks  (a  mark  is  about 
23.8  cents  in  United  States  money). 
Neither  does  the  Raiffeisen  system 
admit  of  any  entrance  fees,  that  being 
contrary  to  the  lofty  conception  of 
co-operation  and  mutuality  held  by 
the  founder.  A  class  of  rural  banks 
has  sprung  up  in  Germanv  organized 
partly  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Raiffeisen  and  partly  after  what  is 
known  as  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  sys- 
tem; these  have  comparatively  large 
shares  of  stock,  and  require  a  small 
entrance  fee. 

Another  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Raiffeisen  plan  is  that  each  bank 
shall  cover  only  a  restricted  area,  so 
that  all  the  members  shall  be  known 
to  each  other  intimately.  Since  the 
svstem  is  founded  on  mutual  confi- 
dence and  collective  liability,  the 
members  not  only  must  know  each 
other,  but  they  must  be  able  to  see 
from  day  to  day  just  how  the  money 
of  the  co-operative  bank  is  being 
used.  If  we  are  inclined  to  shy  at 
this  suggestion  of  neighbors  prying 
into  each  other's  business,  we  should 
pause  long  enough  to  remember  that 
private  bankers  look  pretty  closely 
into  the  business  dealings  of  their 
customers. 

Simple  Management 

The  management  of  the  rural  banks 
of  the  Raiffeisen  type  is  very  simple, 
indeed.  The  administrative  functions 
are  divided  between  a  committee  of 
management,  a  council  of  supervision 
and  the  general  meeting.  The  execu- 
tive work  is  done  by  the  treasurer, 
who  is  often  the  only  employe  of  the 
bank.  The  general  meeting  elects  the 
committee  of  management,  the  coun- 
cil of  supervision  and  the  treasurer. 
The  conduct  of  the  business  is  en- 
trusted to  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, the  members  of  which  usually 
serve  without  pay.  In  1909  the  ex- 
pense for  the  management  of  rural 
hanks  in  Germany,  including  both 
Raiffeisen  and  those  not  organized 
strictly  under  that  plan,  averaged  only 
638  marks  per  bank,  or  $151.84  in  our 
money.  It  is  said  that  some  of  these 
banks  do  not  even  have  a  room  or 
office  devoted  exclusively  to  the  con-; 
duct  of  the  business,  but  the  money 
is  kept  by  the  treasurer  in  a  strong 
box,  and  the  business  is  transacted 
at  his  home.  That  is  why  the  cost 
of  management  runs  so  low. 

The  capital  with  which  the  rural 
banks  carry  on  their  business  is 
composed  of  the  shares  paid  up  by  the 
members,  the  reserve  fund  accumu- 
lated in  previous  years,  the  savings 
deposits  and  deposits  on  current 
account,  and  such  additonal  sums  as 
the  local  banks  procure  in  the  form 
of  loans  from  central  co-operative 
banks,  private  banks  or  private  indi- 
viduals Savings  deposits  and  de- 
posits on  current  account  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  working  capital, 
however,  amounting  to  about  S5  per 
cent  of  the  total  as  an  average  for  all 
the  rural  banks  in  Germany.  This 
demonstrates  the  ability  of  the  rural 
banks  to  provide  for  the  credit  needs 
of  their  respective  communities  with 
very  little  help  from  outsiders.  Out 


f  nearly  2,000,000,000  marks  placed  at 
'he  disposal  of  farmers  in  the  year 
'909,  only  11.2  per  cent  was  furuished 
hy  outsiders,  while  88.8  per  cent  was 
provided  by  the  savings  deposits  and 
current-account  deposits  of  the  farmers 
themselves  and  of  the  local  public. 
Eliminates  Money  Middleman 

Prom  this  we  see  that  in  Germany 
under  co-operative  banking  the  liquid 
credit  .  of  each  community  is  just 
ibout  sufficient  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  the  community,  and,  through  the 
farmers'  banks,  depositors  and  bor- 
rowers get  together  without  profit  to 
anyone.  By  this  system  the  man  with 
some  spare  capital  fares  better  than 
he  would  if  he  deposited  it  with  a 
private  banker,  while  the  borrower 
secures  his  loan  cheaper.  There  is 
no  hocus-pocus  about  this;  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  eliminating  the 
money  middleman. 

In  the  rural  banks,  savings  deposits 
may  be  carried  by  anybody  in  the 
community,  but  only  members  can 
carry  deposits  on  account.  In  1909 
the  savings  deposits  averaged  115,000 
marks  per  bank,  while  the  average 
of  deposits  on  current  account  was 
22,905  marks  per  bank,  or  247  marks 
per  member.  As  already  pointed  out. 
11.2  per  cent  of  the  capital  used  by 
the  local  farmers'  banks  came  from 
outside  sources;  but  much  of  that 
11.2  per  cent  came  from  central  co- 
operative banks,  also  owned  by 
farmers  as  will  be  explained,  so  thai 
the  amount  of  capital  actually  fur- 
nished by  the  farmers  themselves  in 
the  conduct  of  their  banking  business 
was  larger  even  than  the  figure  88.2 
per  cent  indicates. 

The  business  of  the  rural  banks 
consists  for  the  most  part  in  making 
loans  to  members.  Tw\.  classes  of 
loans  are  made — on  current  account 
and  for  fixed  periods.  About  28  per 
cent  of  the  loans  are  of  the  first  kind, 
and  about  72  per  cent  of  the  second. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  loans  made  on  current 
account,  since  that  is  usually  the 
most  convenient  form  of  loan  for  the 
members.  Security  for  loans  consists 
of  deposits  of  valuables,  mortgages 
on  property  of  various  kinds,  the  find- 
ing of  surities,  or  mere  promises. 
The  finding  of  surities  is  usually  pre- 
ferred. Evidently  German  farmers 
are  not  so  much  opposed  to  "going 
security"  for  a  neighbor  as  most  of 
us  are  in  this  country.  The  general 
meeting  may  fix  the  maximum 
amounl  that  may  be  loaned  to  one 
person,  but  generally  the  principal 
safeguard  against  excessive  loans 
and  insolvency  of  borrowers  is  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
bank  may  keep  their  eyes  on  every 
borower  and  see  just  how.  he  is  using 
the  money  of  the  institution. 

Big  Ranking  Business 

The  object  of  the  Raiffeisen  system 
is  to  give  credit  to  members  of  the 
bank  on  favorable  terms,  and  not  to 
make  profits.  The  true  Raiffeisen 
system  does  not  admit  of  any  distri- 
bution of  dividends;  all  profits  that 
accrue  must  be  carried  to  the  reserve 
funds.  Those  rural  banks  not  or- 
ganized strictly  on  the  Raiffeisen  plan 
make  a  distribution  of  dividends,  but 
in  no  case  does  the  dividend  exceed 
4  per  cent.  The  total  profits  of  all 
the  rural  banks  in  Germany  in  the 
year  1908  amounted  to  the  tidy  sum 
of  8,000,000  marks,  of  which  7,000,000 
marks,  or  87  per  cent,  went  into 
reserve  funds. 

The  number  of  rural  banks  in  Ger- 
many increased  from  1,729  in  1890, 
to  15,517  in  1910.  The  total  member- 
ship at  the  latter  time  was,  as  I  have 
already  said,  1,163,186,  or  an  average 
of  ninety-two  members  per  bank. 
The  total  business  done  by  these 
banks  in  1909,  both  incoming  and 
outgoing,  footed  up  to  4,456,161,532 
marks,  or  $1,061,568,167  in  our  money. 
Deposits  at  the  close  of  1909  amounted 
to  1,644,696,298  marks,  or  about  $391,- 
594,356.  Loans  gran-ted  during  1909 
amounted  to  901,227,744  marks,  or 
$214,694,794. 

Central  Banks 

The  rural  banks  from  the  begin- 
ning felt  the  need  of  combination 
among  themselves  for  common  pur- 
poses, first  to  direct  the  movement 
and  give  it  uniformity,  and  second,  to 
equalize  the  need  of  credit  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  and  between 
different,  banks.  For  the  first  of  these 
objects  the  federations  were  formed, 
^nd  for  the  second  the  central  banks. 
The  federations  are  for  propaganda, 
education  and  mutual  defense.  They 
embrace  not  only  rural  banks,  but 
co-operative  societies  of  every  kind- 
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One  great  federation  now  includes 
practically  all  of  the  rural  banks — 
the  National,  with  headquarters  at 
Darmstadt.  This  national  organiza- 
tion is  really  made  up  of  many 
provincial  federations. 

As  already  stated,  the  central  banks 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
liquid  credit  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  thirty-six  pro- 
vincial central  banks  affiliated  with 
the  National  Federation  named  above. 
Speaking  broadly,  these  central  banks 
perform  the  same  functions  for  the 
different  banks  that  the  local  banks 
perform  for  their  members.  When  a 
rural  bank  in  one  community  has 
more  money  than  it  can  use  it  de- 
posits some  of  it  with  a  central  bank, 
and  the  latter  places  the  surplus  with 
some  other  local  bank  that  needs 
more  funds.  In  this  way  the  farmers 
of  the  whole  German  empire  work 
together  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  all  their  capital. 

Of  the  capital  of  these  central 
banks,  9.8  per  cent  is  formed  by 
capital  stock  and  reserves,  71.3  per 
cent  by  deposits  of  member  banks, 
and  18.9  per  cent  by  loans  from  out- 
side sources.  Besides  the  pravincial 
banks,  there  are  two  great  national 
central  banks.  One  of  these  is  located 
at  Darmstadt  and  deals  exclusively 
with  the  thirty-six  provincial  central 
banks.  The  other  is  at  Berlin,  and 
is  affiliated  directly  with  about  4.399 
Raiffeisen  banks  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  Germany. 

Co-operative  Town  Banks 
Alongside  the  Raiffeisen  banks  in 
Germany  is  another  class  of  co- 
operative banking  institutions,  known 
as  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks,  to 
which  brief  reference  has  already 
been  made.  Schulze,  who  lived  at 
Delitzsch — whence  the  name — devised 
his  system  before  Raiffeisen  laid  his 
plans;  but  Schulze's  system  was  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  town 
dwellers,  while  Raiffeisen  adapted  co- 
operative banking  to  the  special  needs 
of  farmers.  The  Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks  have  a  wider  range  of  business 
operations  than  the  Raiffeisen  banks, 
and  in  a  general  way  they  fulfill  in 
the  towns  the  same  mission  the  latter 
fulfill  in  the  country.  However,  about 
26.57  per  cent  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  are 
farmers,  so  this  system  covers  both 
town  and  country  in  its  operations. 

The  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  differ 
from  the  pure  Raiffeisen  type  in  sev- 
eral particulars.  Their  membership 
averages  very  much  greater — 639  per 
bank,  compared  with  ninety-two  in 
the  Raiffeisen  banks.  Naturally  the 
members  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
each  other  as  the  members  of  the 
strictly  rural  banks.  Some  of  the 
Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  have  limited 
liability,  and  some  unlimited.  Shares 
of  stock  are  placed  at  a  rather  high 
figure,  the  average  in  1909  being  360 
marks,  against  from  ten  to  100  marks 
for  the  rural  banks.  The  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  banks  have  larger  working 
capital  than  the  rural  banks,  and  do 
a  more  general  banking  business. 
Profits  are  permissible  in  Schulze's 
system,  and  dividends  in  these  banks 
sometimes  run  up  to  5,  7,  10  and,  in 
one  instance,  25  per  cent.  Like  the 
rural  banks,  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks  are  federated  into  a  system 
of  central  banks. 

In  Other  Countries 
.Both  the  systems  -of  co-operative 
banking  described  here  are  found 
with  only  slight  modifications  in 
\ustria  and  Italy.  So  nearly  are  the 
systems  in  the  latter  countries  like 
hose  in  Germany,  after  which  they 
.vere  patterned,  that  it  is  needless  to 
go  into  details  regarding  their 
n'ganization  and  operation. 

Tn  France,  the  co-operative  rural 
)anks  are  modeled  closely  after  the 
Raiffeisen  system.  The  members 
ake  no  shares  and  receive  no  divi- 
lends.  Working  capital  consists  of 
leposits,  loans  from  outside  sources, 
ind  the  accumulated  reserve  from 
irofits.  When  the  reserve  fund  gets 
>s  large  as  is  deemed  necessary,  the 
ate  of  interest  on  loans  is  reduced. 
I^oans  are  granted  only  to  members. 
I  To  Belgium,  also,  the  Raiffeisen 
ystem  has  been  transplanted,  but 
/ith  a  few  slight  modifications  re- 
uired  by  the  laws  of  that  country, 
itock  is  sold  in  small  shares,  and 
ividends  are  paid,  but  the  latter  are 
jestricted  to  the  going  rate  of  interest. 

In  Ireland,  Wales  and  England  co- 
operative banking  seems  to  lag.  In 
Ingland  and  Wales  a  few  banks 
jrganized  somewhat  along  the  Raif- 


feisen plan  have  been  established, 
but  they  appear  to  have  difficulty 
getting  sufficient  capital  to  conduct 
a  banking  business.  No  form  of  co- 
operation among  farmers  has  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  or  so  far  in  the 
British  Isles  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  probably  explains  why 
co-operative  banking  is  so  little 
developed  there  as  compared  with 
other  advanced  European  nations. 

Before  these  co-operative  systems 
can  be  adapted  to  this  country, 
changes  will  be  required  in  our  bank- 
ing laws.  Whether  or  not  farmers 
here  would  take  kindly  to  the  ex- 
tremely simple  system  involved  in  the 
Raiffeisen  plan  is  a  question.  Per- 
haps the  system  won'd  have  to  be 
modified  somewhat.  Whether  we  are 
ready  for  co-operative  banking  until 
we  have  made  more  of  a  success  of 
co-operation  in  other  lines  is  another 
thing  to  be  considered.  But  that 
farmers  right  here  in  Nebraska 
could  make  the  Raiffeisen  plan,  or 
something  like  it,  work,  if  they  under- 
took it  in  the  right  spirit,  I  haven't 
the  slightest  doubt;  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  co-operative  banking  is 
so  much  harder  than  true  co- 
operation in  selling  grain  or  buying 
coal  and  lumber. 


SAND  HILLS  CATTLE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  recentlv 
read  an  article  on  the  cattle  business 
in  which  it  was  said  that  first  of  all 
in  value  are  the  limestone  pasture 
lands,  next  the  common  upland 
prairie,  and  last,  the  sandy  lands.  On 
that  proposition  I  beg  to  differ.  Sandy 
land  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  classed 
first  of  all.  I  have  lived  in  Nebraska 
all  mv  life,  and  in  this  sand  hill 
country  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
during  the  dry  summer  months  it  is 
always  possible  to  find  plenty  of  good 
green  grass  here,  whereas  upon  the 
limestone  land  most  of  it  is  fired  and 
would  burn  if  touched  with  a  match. 
Now,  actual  experience  right  here  on 
the  ground  (or  sand,  if  you  choose 
to  call  it  so)  teaches  me  that  this  is 
the  best  aH-'round  cattle  country  in 
Nebraska  —  the  region,  say,  from 
North  Platte  to  Valentine  and  from 
Alliance  to  Anselmo  on  the  Burling- 
ton. Those  who  cannot  believe  me 
should  come  and  see  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  finest  cattle  ever  seen  in 
South  Omaha  were  sand  hill  cattle. 
And  they  are  sand  hills  in  reality,  no 
more  being  covered  with  good  grass 
now.  T.  H.  GRAVES. 

Cherry  Co. 


IIS  SAND  HILLS  TO  STAT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  a  Kin- 
kaider  right  in  the  heart  of  the  sand 
hills,  and  it  is  a  great  place  for 
poultry.  Turkeys  never  get  the  black- 
head here.  Corn  yielded  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The 
winter  is  light,  with  plenty  of  feed, 
and  the  ground  is  in  good  shape  for 
a  crop.  We  have  come  to  stay,  and 
propose  to  make  this  country  one  of 
the  valuable  assets  of  Nebraska. 

Rock  Co.  C.  B.  HOWARD. 
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MORE 


CROP' 


The  Sign  of  the  Van  Brurrt/ 


SEED  REPRESENTS  MONEY 

SO  DOES  PLANTED  GROUND 

A  drill  that  saves  seed  and  still  gives  you  maximum  returns 
saves  you  money.    One  that  plants  seed  so  as  to 
waste  no  ground,  makes  you  money. 

A  Van  Brunt  Drill  Does  Both  Because  It  Has 

Adjustable  Gate  Force  Feed      Single  Disc  Closed  Boot 


Even  feed  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  flow  of  seed  from  hopper  which 
may  vary,  but  is  assured  by  patented 
reservoir  with  adjustable  gate  at  bot- 
tom of  each  seed  cup.  This  combina- 
tion positively  provides  for  even  dis- 
charge into  seed  tube. 

With  an  even  flow  of  seed  guaran- 
teed, you  are  safe  in  planting  the 
minimum  amount  because  you  know 
there  will  be  no  thin  spots. 

These  drills  are  quickly  adjusted  to 
plant  anything  from  alfalfa  to 
bearded  oats.  Change  of  feed  for 
larg*  or  small  quantity  of  grain  made 
instantly.  No  complicated  sets  of 
gears. 

Grass  seeder  attachments  can  be 
furnished  on  all  sizes. 


This  Van  Brunt  invention  made 
disc  drills  popular.  It  revolutionized 
the  construction  of  grain  drills. 
Guaranteed  not  to  clog  or  choke  in 
any  ground  that  can  be  seeded. 
Compels  an  even  depth  with  every 
kernel  covered. '  All  seed  planted  at 
bottom  of  furrow.  "It  beats  the 
dirt."  The  non-choking  feature  saves 
time  and  the  even  planting  makes  a 
better  crop. 

Pressure  springs  are  instantly 
adjustable  individually  without  tools. 
All  seed  furrows  the  same  depth. 

Disc  bearings  are  guaranteed  to 
last  lifetime  of  drill.  Any  that  wear 
out  will  be  replaced  free  of  charge. 
One  oiling  for  every  quarter-section 
seeded  is  sufficient.  They  are  dust- 
proof  and  oil-tight. 

Learn  all  about  the  successful,  light-weight,  durable 
Van  Brunt  Drills.    Write  at  once  for  special  new  catalogue. 

Ask  for  package  No.  VB   1 6 

Address  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  III. 


SINGLE     s>  DISC 


DRILL 


Stop  Guessing  Weights 

It's  too  costly.  The  profitable  business- 
like policy  is  to  weigh  all  you  buy  and 
sell  on  an  accurate,  reliable 

Fairbanks  Scale 

High  prices  for  crops  and  live  stock 
make  scales  of  greater  value  to  vou  than 

ever  before.  A  scale  should  easily  pay  for  itself  in  a  year,  then  what  you  save  the  rest 
of  its  life  is  clear  gain. 

You  Should  Buy  a    jyprA  rrvr?  'fs  wei^nts  are  never  questioned. 

Fairbanks  Scale  BECAUSE  » 

The  features  of  Fairbanks  Scales  that  place  them  above  compe- 
tition are  given  in  Catalog  No.  SD  i96  »         Write  for  a  copy. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  Kansas  City  Omaha  Chicago 

Wagon  and  Portable  Scales.  Gasoline  Enelnes.  Pumos  Water  Systems,  Electric  light  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders 


YOU  Want  this  Magazine 


We  Will  Send  it  to  You 

for  One  Year  FREE! 

HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE  is  a  snappy  monthly  devoted  to  the 
Good  Roads  Movement.    It  is  practical,  breezy  and  full  of 
suggestions  drawn  from  the  experience  of  men  who  are  up 
against  the  same  problems  as  you  are.    It  stands  squarely  for  mod- 
ern methods  and  efficiency  in  road  building  and  maintenance,  and 
for  the  use  of 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 

Guaranteed  CULVERTS 


99.84%  Pure 


The  regular  subscription  rate  for  Highway  Maga- 
zine is  5c  a  copy  or  50c  a  year.  Over  fifty  thousand 
tax  payers,  officials,  engineers  and  commissioners  of 
public  works  are  regular  readers  of  this  magazine.  We 
want  every  road  master  in  the  United  States  to  read  it. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  splendid  magazine  at  the  cost  of 
only  one  cent.  Send  today  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
so  that  you  may  receive  the  issue  that  is  coming  out  next  month.  Address 

Publisher  THE  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE,         535  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Here's  where  you  come  in — send  us  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  roads  in  your 
neighborhood  and  we  will  put  you  on  our  subscription  list 
for  a  year.  Thereafter  you  will  receive  Highway  Maga- 
zine regularly  every  month  for  twelve  months,  FREE. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  February  12.  1913. 


In  50  Years 

The  Peter  Schuttler  Patented  Roller 
Bearing  has  revolutionized  farm  wagon 
construction.  Official  tests  by  road  experts  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  remarkable  results.  Every 
farm  wagon  will  soon  have  roller  bearings. 

Peter  Schuttler 

Holler  Bearing  Wagons 


B>©  More  Work 


Go  More  Miles 


because  the  roller  bearing  runs  easier  and  requires  iess  power  to  pull 
the  load.    They  do  at  least  %  more  work  (with  the  same  team  and 
over  the  same  roads)  than  any  other.    They  save  time— horses- 
harness— feed— -repair  bills — greasing — trouble  and  wear  on  the 
wagon.    They  are  much  easier  on  the  horses. 

Write  for  our  Free  Ko©k 

which  tells  all  about  the  improved  and  perfected  Schuttler 
Roller  Bearing  Wagons  and  gives  records  of  official  tests  by 
U.  S.  Government  road  experts. 

PETER  SCHUTTLER  CO. 
2521  w.  22n«S  St..  Chicago 

The  World's  Greatest  Wagon  Factory 
Established  1343 
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THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

Get  roofing  you  don't  have  to 
repair  and  renew  every  little  while. 
You  want  the  roofing  made  with 
a  genuine  waterproofer. 

Genasco  is  made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt — Nature's  everlast- 
ing waterproofer. 

It  doesn't  split,  crack,  rot,  rust, 
or  crumble.  Gives  lasting  protec- 
tion against  all  weathers. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for 
the  hemisphere  trademark.  Every  roll  ot  smooth  surface  Genasco  is  supplu  >l 
with  patented  Kant-leak  Kleets,  that  make  seams  watertight  without  cc:m  n  t 
aril  laree-headed  n  jils— prevent  nail-leaks.  Write  us  for  samples  of  Genasco 
anj  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven. 
Hons.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent1 
and  "What  to  Invent"  Bent  tree,  Bene 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  ae  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  Bala  <%; 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journ*.? 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Alt » 

EjublUhxi  16  Yaan 
imi  P.  Street,  Washington.  It.  C- 


9  CORDS  IN  IO HOURS 


SAWS  DOWN 
I'UEKS 


BY  OXE  JLlX.    It's  KINO  OF  THE  WOOD*.    8«t<-s  mooey  and 
backache.    Send  for  FRKK  catalog  No  liso  Showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  irom  thousands.    First  oraex  gets  agency, 
folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  V/.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ECONOMICS  AT  LETHBRIDGE 

By  H.  D.  LUTE,  Keith  County 


At  the  dry  farming  congress  at 
-ethbridge.  Alberta,  last  October 
many  interesting  things  that  were 
tot  strictly  . dry  farming  were  brought 
)ut  in  the  speeches  of  different  dele- 
gates. To  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
nteresting  was  the  address  of  Hon. 
Veil  Neilson,  the  representative  from 
Vustralia.  Mr.  Neilson  could  rattle 
off  statistics  about  that  far-away 
and  in  a  way  to  lead  one  to  believe 
hat  they  have  a  pretty  good  system 
of  keeping  track  over  there.  The 
ainfall  in  that  country  is  from  ten 
:nches  to  three  and  one-half  yards, 
out  most  of  the  wheat  growing  is  in 
ireas  of  less  than  twenty  inches  rain- 
"all,  and  they  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  dry  land  is  more  favorable 
to  wheat  growing  than  the  humid 
lands.  The  average  farm  unit  is 
about  1,000  acres,  roughly  divided 
>nto  three-  parts  with  a  rotation  of 
wheat,  sheep,  fallow. 

The  need  for  putting  their  products 
in  its  most  concentrated  form  is 
shown  by  the  cost  of  carriage  to 
the  London  market.  Transportation 
charges  on  butter  amount  to  about 
3  per  cent  of  the  value,  wool  Z1/*  per 
cent,  mutton  20  per  cent  and  wheat 
30  per  cent.  There  should  be  a  lesson 
in  that  for  the  American  farmer  even 
though  his  distance  to  market  is  not 
so  great.  Co-operation  among  the 
farmers  is  one  of  the  leading  features. 
In  the  dairy  industry,  for  instance, 
"the  farmer  handles  the  milk  products 
from  the  time  he  squeezes  it  out  of 
the  cow  till  the  butter  is  placed  on 
shipboard." 

Land  and  a  Living 

Listen  to  this  from  Mr.  Neilson: 
"The  land  is  man's  heritage.  Man 
has  no  more  right  in  land  than  the 
use  of  it.  He  has  no  right  to  keep 
thousands  and  millions  of  acres  out 
of  cultivation.  A  man  having  a  mil- 
lion acres  can  keep  thousands  of 
people  out  of  bread.  In  our  country 
no  man  has  the  right  to  keep  thou- 
sands of  acres  out  of  use  for  specula- 
tive purposes.  The  government  takes 
over  the  land,  and  allows  a  fair  price, 
which  is  largely  determined  by  the 
use  to  which  that  land  has  been 
put.  This  land  is  divided  into  such 
units  as  the  land  board  feels  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  farmer  a  living  and 
insure  him  a  competence  for  late  life. 
Savings  bank  deposits  are  loaned  to 
the  farmer  at  5  per  cent  interest. 
Four  per  cent  goes  for  interest,  lh 
per  cent  for  managerial  expense  and 
V2  per  cent  to  apply  on  principal; 
and  in  thirty-four  to  thirty-five  years 
the  debt  is  paid  even  if  the  farmer 
pays  not  a  cent  more  on  the  principal." 

What  a  line  thing  it  would  be  to 
start  some  of  our  young  farmers  in 
this  country  off  in  good  shape  if  our 
government  would  sell  its  land  under 
the  reclamation  ditches  on  terms 
where  5  per  cent  for  thirty-five  years 
would  pay  the  interest,  the  expense 
and  the  mortgage.  It  certainly  seems 
as  though  it  would  pay.  There  then 
would  be  no  trouble  to  get  good 
farmers  for  all  of  the  land  under  the 
ditches,  and  the  settlers  would  have 
a  better  show  to  make  homes  as  well 
as  a  living. 

In  Australia  they  hold  that  every 
man  is  entitled  to  the  full  fruits  of 
bis  industry.  If  the  wheat  broker 
charges  too  much  the  government 
takes  a  hand.  The  government  owns 
all  of  the  railways.  The  taxes  are 
very  light,  except  customs,  due  to  the 
profits  from  public  utilities.  Mothers 
are  allowed  $25  for  the  birth  of  every 
child.  They  have  old-age  pensions 
after  sixty-five  years  of  age  with  no' 
restrictions  except  that  it  must  not 
be  spent  for  grog.  Mr.  Neilson  says: 
"We  consider  that  we  are  the  experi- 
ment station  for  the  world  in  social 
and  economic  lines."  Perhaps  this 
sounds  to  us  in  America  rather  pa- 
ternalistic or  socialistic,  but  there  are 
some  things  in  the  Austrailian's  creed 
that  would  work  out  to  the  benefit 
of  the  American  farmer. 

Where  Farmers  Have  Single  Tax 

Up  in  the  western  provinces  of 
Canada  municipal  ownership  of  public 
utilities  and  a  modified  single  tax 
system  have  a  strong  hold  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
almost  everybody  seems  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  arrangement.  The 
city  of  Lethbridge  built  in  1912,  and 
commenced  operating  in  September, 
a  municipal  street  car  line  with 
eleven  miles  of  track.  It  is  said  to 
have  paid  from  the  start.  Lethbridge 


is  a  city  of  10,000  population.  The 
city  owns  a  coal  mine,  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant  and  its  water- 
works. The  electric  light  plant  in 
1909-10  paid  a  profit  of  $38,000,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
in  the  price  of  light  and  power.  The 
next  year  showed  a  profit  of  $24,000, 
with  a  further  reduction  of  10  per 
cent. 

In  Alberta  all  direct  taxes  levied 
goes  to  the  support  of  the  municipali- 
ties, which  are  of  two  classes,  urban 
and  rural.  The  dominion  government 
derives  its  revenue  from  a  tariff  on 
imports,  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment derives  its  resources  from  the 
public  land  leases  and  royalties  on 
mines.  There  are  no  county  organ- 
izations, so  that  expense  is  saved  to 
the  taxpayers,  thus  leaving  but  three 
governmental  organizations — the  na- 
tion, the  province  and  the  municipal- 
ity, the  latter  divided  into  urban  and 
rural.  The  rural  may  consist  of  two 
or  more  townships,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

About,  two  years  ago  the  people  of 
Alberta  decided  to  try  a  modified 
single  tax  system  for  raising  local 
revenue.  The  first  year  taxes  were 
paid  on  the  real  estate  up  to  100  per 
cent  of  its  assessment,  while  on  im- 
provements and  personal  property 
taxes  were  paid  on  66  per  cent  of  the 
assessment.  The  year  following, 
taxes  were  paid  on  15  per  cent  less 
of  the  personal  property  and  improve- 
ments, and  so  on  each  year  till  this 
class  of  property  will  pay  no  tax  at 
all.  Then,  with  the  exception  of 
liquor  licenses,  and  other  licenses,  and 
taxes  on  franchises,  if  there  are  any, 
all  revenue  will  be  derived  from  the 
tax  on  land.  Last  year  in  Leth- 
bridge, when  the  street  railway  was 
built,  parks  improved,  streets  paved, 
and  other  great  improvements  made 
in  anticipation  of  the  Dry  Farming 
Congress,  the  tax  was  but  22  mills; 
the  year  before  that  it  was  but  15 
mills,  and  they  expect  it  to  go  down 
to  that  again  in  1913.  This  takes 
care  of  the  schools,  roads  and  all  city 
business. 

At  Raymond,  a  woman,  formerly 
from  Iowa,  got  on  the  train  and  I 
shared  my  seat  with  her  the  rest  of 
the.  way.  She  told  me  that  their  taxes 
were  about  two  dollars  per  quarter 
section  outside  of  school  taxes.  f 
understand  that  in  the  rural  com- 
munities the  average  tax  for  school 
purposes  is  about  5  to  6  mills.  A 
man  from  near  McLeod  said  that  his 
combined  taxes  were  $4.60  on  each 
160  acres.  In  Lethbridge  it  was  said 
that  this  system  of  taxation  was 
causing  many  vacant  lots  to  be  im- 
proved, for  just  as  soon  as  the  tax 
is  all  off  of  improvements,  the  vacant 
lot  has  to  pay  just  as  much  tax  as 
the  improved  lot  of  equal  value,  re-  ] 
gardless  of  the  improvements  that 
may  be  on  it. 

I  repeat  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  conservationist  the  words  of  H.  B. 
Mitchell,  who  said  "the  land  leases 
and  royalties  are  an  ever-increasing 
source  of  revenue  and  their  collection 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
retarding  effect  on  the  development  of 
the  country,  for  these  Canadian  prov- 
inces have  gone  ahead  very  rapidly." 
Some  Tilings  Needed 

With  six  billion  dollars'  worth  of  J 
mortgages  on  land  that  produced  nine  I 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  produce,  it  j 
seems  that  we  need  a  system  of  farm 
loans  on  long  time  at  a  low  rate  of  j 
interest.    We  should  have  a  system 
of  taxation  that  would  absolve  them 
farmer   from   paying  tribute   to  the  4 
land  speculator,  who,  at  a  slight  cost 
to  himself,  puts  a  speculative  value 
on  land  far  above  its  present  earning 
capacity  and  sells  at  a  big  profit. 
There  should  be  a  system  of  taxation 
that  would  not  make  the  farmer  pay 
a  penalty  for  improving  his  land  and 
equipping  it  with  the  necessary  tools, 
stock  and  buildings  to  make  it  pro- 
duce its  maximum  capacity. 

With  about  40  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  crop  going  to  the  farmer.  1| 
per  cent  to  the  transportation  com- 
panies, and  the  balance  to  the  mid- 
dleman, there  should  be  a  system  of 
putting  the  crop  in  the  most  concen- 
trated form  to  save  a  part  of  that 
15  per  cent  in  transportation;  anrl 
there  should  be  some  system  of  co- 
operation whereby  the  farmer  can 
market  his  produce  with  but  fe«j 
middlemen,  save  the  greater  part  of 
that  45  per  cent,  and  insure  to  him- 
self the  full   fruits  of  his  industry. 


Wednesday,  February  12,  1913. 
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Can't  we  learn  and  adapt  to  our  con- 
ditions some  of  the  things  that  other 
i-ountries  are  doing  and  thus  improve 
our  material  and  social  conditions? 

Dr.  J.  H.  Worst  of  the  North  Dakota 
station  said:  "Agriculture  produces 
the  wealth  of  nations,  but  it  does  not 
visually  make  much  for  those  who  pro- 
duce it."  Why?  Echo  answers,  why? 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

My  J.  K.  Huffman,  Nemaha  Count} 

January  was  very  kind  to  every- 
body. Fifty-nine  degrees  was  the 
high  record,  and  14  below  was  the 
coldest  day.  Ice  men  had  a  very  short 
season  for  the  harvest,  and  coal 
dealers  have  suffered  disappointment, 
but  stockmen  have  rejoiced  with  eao 
day  of  sunshine  and  soft  southern 
wind. 

Our  rural  mail  carrier  delivers 
mail  from  an  automobile.  He  makei 
the  round  of  twenty-eight  miles  in 
about  two  hours.  From  November  1 
to  February  1  there  were  only  four- 
teen days  when  it  was  necessary  ta 
use  a  team  on  account  of  ba"d  roads. 
The  carrier  handles  a  heavy  mail  and 
his  mistakes  are  few.  He  is  kind  and 
accommodating,  and  we  always  have 
a  word  of  encouragement  tor  a  good 
fellow. 

At  one  o'clock  today  a  meeting  of 
the  taxpayers  was  called  at  the  court 
house  to  discuss  bills  now  pending 
in  the  present  session  of  our  legisla- 
ture. Sixty  citizens  were  present. 
The  first  measure  considered  was  the 
so-called  good  roads  bill  prepared 
by  a  Mr.  Searles  of  Omaha.  The  sec- 
retary read  the  entire  bill,  and  aft°r 
a  thorough  discussion  every  man  pres- 
ent voted  against  the  proposition. 

The  same  men  cast  a  vote  on  the 
bill  relative  to  the  removal  of  the 
state  university  to  the  experiment 
tarm.  With  one  exception,  every  man 
\oted  against  that  measure.  Among 
.  those  present  were  graduates  of  that 
school,  and  others  who  are  now 
patrons  of  the  school.  There  were 
doctors  lawyers,  ex-representatives, 
and  a  large  bunch  of  well-informed 
farmers.  Fully  one-half  of  all  who 
were  there  are  owners  of  automobiles. 

Major  Daily  was  also  in  attendance. 
Many  readers  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  will  recall  the  active  part  he 
has  taken  in  politics,  agriculture  and 
public  school  questions.  For  more 
than  ffty  years  he  has  lived  in  Ne- 
maha county,  and  has  fought  many 
battles  down  here  for  better  crops, 
better  schools  and  clean  politics. 
Today  he  sounded  a  note  of  warning 
on  the  danger  that  Nebraska  may 
become  intoxicated  on  the  wine  of 
her  own  prosperity  and  spend  millions 
of  dollars  unnecessarily  on  our  nor- 
mals and  university,  while  the  prac- 
tical part  of  our  public  school  system 
is  sadly  neglected. 

The  Major  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Peru  normal,  that  is 
located  only  a  few  miles  from  his 
homestead.  He  has  always  been 
loyal  to  the  school,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  at  times  clouds  have 
gathered  over  the  old  school  building 
on  the  hill  near  the  banks  of  the 
Big  Mvddy;  clouds  of  trickery  and 
political  treachery  that  hovered 
dangerously  near.  Major  Daily  has 
at  all  times  been  faithful,  and  this 
afternoon  when  the  grand  old  pioneer, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  the 
plow  in  Nebraska,  called  a  halt  in  our 
unnecessary  extravagance  and  made 
a  pathetic  plea  for  larger  and  better 
opportunities  for  the  farmer's  child, 
even  though  those  who  are  farther  on 
in  educational  advancement  may  be 
held  in  check  for  a  time,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  reasoning  was  appreciated 
by  his  attentive  listeners. 

The  public  meeting  to  which  I  ref'u- 
was  not  called  by  the  citizens  of  this 
county  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
any  particular  cause  nor  any  party 
measure,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
trying  to  get  a  square  deal  at  the 
hands  of  our  present  law-makers;  not 
for  the  purpose  of  criticising  them, 
but  rather  with  a  hope  of  helping 
them  to  pass  over  the  rough  places 
in  safety.  For  Instance,  not  many 
voters  are  aware  that  a  law  now 
exists  which  taxes  all  the  property  in 
our  state  for  the  purpose  of  .building 
bridges  of  certain  dimensions.  In  my 
home  county  we  have  hundreds  of 
bridges,  but.  none  of  them  quite  large 
enoueh  to  get  the  benefit  of  state  aid. 


We  contribute  $500  a  year,  however, 
toward  the  building  of.  expensive 
structures  in  those  parts  of  the  state 
where  flow  larger  streams  than  our 
crooked  little  Nemaha.  Senator 
Kiechel  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  relieve  us  from  such  unjust 
taxes,  and  we  hope  it  will  have  the 
support  of  all  fair-minded  men. 


CORN  SELECTION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  done 
a  little  experimenting  with  my  calico 
corn  while  living  here  and  growing 
it.  I  have  tried  seed-corn  plats  in 
little  garden  patches  in  isolated 
places  on  the  farm  away  from  the 
main  field  of  corn.  T  have  tried  to 
eliminate  red  ears  from  my  corn,  and 
although  I  have  planted  no  seed  from 
red  ears  for  some  years,  I  have  not 
made  much  progress,  as  I  have  plenty 
of  red  ears  yet.  By  selection  I  also 
try  to  avoid  large  cobs  and  also  try 
to  get  the  right  color  of  corn,  depth 
of  kernel,  height  of  growth  of  ear 
on  stalk,  time  of  maturity,  etc. 

1  have  also  practiced  planting  tip 
and  butt  kernels  from  the  seed  ears, 
and  although  I  have  read  and  heard 
that  it  makes  no  difference  with  the 
crop,  I  believe  it  does  have  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  ears  better  covered 
with  grains  at  the  ends.  Those  ker- 
nels, however,  some  being  small  and 
some  large  and  irregular,  make  an 
uneven  stand  in  planting  as  against 
graded  corn,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
such  selection  would  not  affect  the 
crop  if  we  can  change  the  height  of 
growth  of  ears  on  the  stalk  by  select- 
ing seed  ears  growing  low  on  stalks. 

1  remember  one  year  in  particular 
when  I  planted  a  part  of  each  of  my 
best  seed  ears  in  point  rows  a  few 
rods  long.  It  was  good,  rich  soil 
and  in  a  flat  at  the  north  side  of  some 
timber.  As  I  was  not  trying  to  mix 
the  corn  I  had  no  special  rows  to 
detassel,  but  when  the  corn  com- 
menced to  show  tassels  I  went 
through  the  rows  and  detasseled 
every  stalk  that  did  not  show  o.  good 
shoot  or  two  for  ears,  or  was  weak 
or  sickly  looking.  All  diseased  or 
barren  stalks  were  cut  down  at  the 
ground,  as  well  as  the  suckers.  ThH 
left  the  stand  thin,  but  what  stalks 
were  left  produced  fine  ears. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  was  one- 
sixth  of  an  acre  of  land,  but  I  got  a 
lower  wagon-boxful  of  ears  at  husk- 
ing time,  or  fourteen  bushels,  out  of 
which  I  put  away  twelve  bushels  of 
ears  that  were  good  enough  for  my 
own  seed  corn.  The  past  few  years 
have  been  somewhat  discouraging, 
owing  to  drouth,  and  in  this  locality 
we  have  gathered  a  great  many 
nubbins.  M.  E.  BUSHNELL. 

Cass  Co. 

For  centuries,  so  far  as  we  know, 
shepherds  have  been  cutting  off  the 
tails  ol  their  lambs,  and  yet  lambs 
are  born  with  just  as  long  tails  as 
ever.  To  establish  a  breed  of  short- 
tailed  sheep  would  require  the  con- 
tinued selection  of  parent  animals 
having  short  tails  naturally,  not 
short  tails  artificially.  The  same  is 
true  in  regard  to  shelling  off  the  butts 
and  tips  of  seed  corn.  There  is  no 
known  reason  why  this  should  have 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  length  of 
ears  or  the  way  they  are  covered  over 
the  butts  and  tips.  A  strain  of  corn 
with  poorly-covered  butts  and  tips 
could  be  developed,  however,  by 
selecting  ears  naturally  tending  in 
that  direction.  That  is  the  way  the 
height  of  the  ear  on  the  stalk,  the  oil 
content  and  other  characters  of  corn 
have  been  changed. — Editor. 


KNOWING  AND  DOING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  notice 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  late 
about  various  schemes  of  railroads 
pnd  other  corporations  for  educating 
the  farmers.  We  admit  there  are 
still  a  few  mossback  farmers,  but  no 
scheme  that  can  be  devised  will  reach 
that  class.  Those  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  readers  for  the  most 
part,  and  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  what  we  know  as  of  what  our 
means  will  permit  us  to  do.  Most  of  us 
Kinkaiders  are  not  able  to  buy  the  seed 
and  the  improved  machinery  that 
would  enable  us  to  farm  successfully. 

Again,  actual  experiments  are 
needed  to  determine  what  kinds  of 
cereals  and  forage  plants  will  adapt 
themselves  to  this  climate  and  soil, 
and  we  get  more  information  on  that 
point  through  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
than  from  any  other  source  I  know 
of.  excepting  actual  experience. 

Now  if  the  International  Harvester 
Company   really   wants   to   help  the 
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Money-Saving 
Style  Book 


'he  "  National"  Style  Book  is  a  very  part 
if  Spring  itself — it  is  a  part  of  the  pleasure  of 
Spring,  it  is  Spring's  Own  Book  of  Fashions.  To 
forget  to  ask  for  it  is  to  miss  part  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  Spring  Season— and  it  is  to  miss  a  very  real  saving 
in  dollars.  Study  the  list  of  Money-Saving  Offerings 
lie]  >w  and  then  fill  in  and  return  to  us  the  coupon  for  your 
FREE  copy  of  the  "National"  Money-Saving  Style  Book. 
Waists     '-        -        -  S  .59  ta  C5  98  Lingerie  and  Wash  Orcsces 

Skirts  .93  to  7.S8 

lingerie  and  Wash  Drcsces  -  -  2.49  (o  12.98 
Silk  Dresses  ...  -  5.98  to  17.98 
Ready-Made  Suits         -        •        3.S8  to  17.98 


Also  a  full  line  of  r>nn>rwc 
complete  line  of  Buys',  Missed' 


r.  nono-; 
and  \^hn 


far  Misses 

and  Small  Women  -  -  $1.98 
Silk  Dresses  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  4.98 

Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  ■  1.98 

Suits  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  -  2.98 
Children's  Dresses         -  .95 

Veils,  Gloves.  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry 


re.i's  Wearing  A.-parcl. 


\ 

to  $7.98 
to  9  98 
to  9.98 
to  14.98 
to  4  98 
and  a 


Your  "Money's  Worth"  and  How  You 
Should  Judge  Values 

Price  does  not  tell  value.   And  neither  doos  a  picture. 

"A  linen  waist  for  a  dollar"— means  nothing.    It  may,  wo  suppose,  be  worth  either 
To  cents  or  $1.25.  depending  on  where  you  but/  it. 

A  "National"  Li. jenWai^t  for  a  dollar  means  something.   Because  we  ho"ettl 
believe  we  sell  as  many  waists  as  any  two  houses  in  America  together.    And  so 
we  can  put  more  value,  more  real  quality,  and  better  material  into  ever. 
"National*'  waist. 

Just  so  a  "National"  Dress  is  a  better  dress.   It  is  better  made— it  is 
better  fitting.   Why.  a  "National"  Dress  is  actually  draped  on  a  modtJ 
to  insure  its  perfection. 

Not  one  garment  leaves  our  hands  without  a  strict  examination  I 
tin  expert.    Our  own  chemist  examines  every  material  to  prove  its 
i  ervice  value.    Me  do  not  believe  any  other  house  in  the  world 
does  this.   And  it  is  so  with  every  detail. 

And  so  we  £sk   you    why  not    buy    your    clothes    at  tho 
"National"?  Why  not  get  the  most  you  can  for  your  men. 
Whv  not  take  the  first  step  nov,  by  writing  lor  your  Iroe 
ropy  of  the  "National"  Style  Eouk'f 


_  The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

We  prepay  postage  and  ©xpreBsape  on  all 
goods  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Every  "NATIONAL  "  garment   has  the 
"  NATIONAL  "  Guarantee  Tag  attached. 
This  tag  says  that  you  may  return  any 
garment  not  satisfactory  to  ycu  and 
we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay 
express  chare***  b^th  iravn 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  C 

262      24th  St.,  New  York  City 


NATIONAL 
CLOAK  &  SUIT 
COMPANY 
282  W.  24th  St. 
mew  York  City 


Please   send  me.  tree, 
my  copy  ef  i he  "National" 
Spring  style  Book. 


Narao  m^rrr-.  .-  

Address    

Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  Tailor-Made  Suits 
for  Spring?   And  do  you  wish  us  also  to  send  you,  to- 
Kether  with  your  "  NATIONAL."  Money-Saving  Style  Boole 
"KATIGNAi."  ^pcei-l  Suit  Booklet  and  Samples?  , 


'  'I 


! 


(Well  pumping  9U0  gal.  per  minute) 

Its  the  location! 

Because  the  Mimbres  Valley  is  the  only  agri- 
cultural la  id  in  a  vastly  populated  territory, 
farming  here  is  on  a  far  more  profitable 
basis  tiian  farming  elsewhere. 
Take  just  the  one  item  of  markets.  This 
country  has  been  built  up  and  peopled  by 
•;reat  lniniugindustrics  and  health  sanitarium 
tenters,  which  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
Mimbves  Vn.ley  for  farm  products.  Conse- 
i.  ienti  ?  they  pay  premium  prices  and  always 
will:  i  r  the  si.nple  reason  that  there  is  no 
other  farm  laud,  within  competing  distance. 
Butter  sells  at  45c  a  lb.,  milk  at  12%  a  qt., 
BSB9  at  40c  to  60c  a  doz.  the  year  round. 
AlUlfa  always  brings  around  $16  per  ton  on 
'.he  li_ld.  Oats  sells  at  $2  per  hundred  and 
wheat,  corn,  etc.,  bring  much  higher  prices 
'.nan  are  received  elsewhere. 
Consider  these  marLet  advantages  with  the 
fact  that  the  laud  here  is  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive, rich,  silt  (naturally  level);  the  cli-^ 
mate  here  provides  nine  full  months  growing 
weather;  and  that  you  are  independent  of 
rainfall.  Here  you  have  irrigation  under 
ideal  conditions.  The  water  used  is  the  purest 
in  America  aud  proven  to  be  inexhaustable. 


(Kaffir  corn  yielding  857  per  acre) 


Each  farmer  has  his  own  private  pumping 
plant,  getting  water  just  when  needed  and 
just  as  much  as  needed.  Yet  a  personally 
owned  water  right  here  costs  less  than  half 
what  a  corporation  or  Government  con  trolled 
water  right  co:  ts  elsewhere.  Right  now 
you  can  secure  land  which,  when  fully  equip- 
ped with  your  own  irrigation  plant,  will  Cost 
only  about  $35  per  acre.  The  price  of  land  is 
low  because  it  was  only  three  year*  ago  that 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  this  Valley  was 
discovered— that's  the  very  reason  why  the 
price  won't  stay  low  long. 
The  climate  here  has  brought  health  to  thous- 
ands—pure, dry  air,  300  days  of  sunshine; 
short  mild  winters,  and  the  altitude  keeps 
summers  from  getting  excessively  warm- 
nights  are  always  cool.  Here  you  have  the 
uunsual  opportunity  to  gain  health  while 
making  bigger  money. 

Deming,  New  Mexico 

fis  the  metropolis  of  the  Mimbrcs  Valley — a 
splendid  city  of  3000  with  fine  public  buildings, 
grammar  aud  high  schools,  payed  streets, 
electric  light,  water,  sewer  systems,  etc. — as 
fine  a  town  as  you've  ever  lived  by  and  a 
good  local  market. 


Compare  this  section  with  yours 


— the  few  facts  we  have  given  should  urge  any  man  to  find  out  more.  Remember  we  are 
not  selling  land — we  are  a  body  of  business  and  farmer  folks  interested  in  developing 
this  Valley  for  the  prosperity  of  all  those  here  and  those  who  come.  You  can  depend 
upon  what  we  tell  you.  Your  prosperity  is  our  prosperty.  Don't  let  another  crop 
season  start  until  you  really  know  what  the  Mimbres  Valley  offers.  Write  us  today  and 
*i  us  tell  you  all  about  it.   Sec'y»        Chamber  of  Commerce,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 


farmers 
gratitude, 
price  on 

can  more 
need?  It 
as  low  a 
after  shi 
Cherry 


and  gain  their  everlasting 
why  don't  they  reduce  the 
their  machinery  so  that  we 
easily  buy  what  we  actually 
might  at  least  sell  to  us  at 
figure  as  it  sells  in  Russia 
pping  it  all  that  distance. 
Co.  C.  H.  MBEHAN. 


Nebraska  weather,  like  railroad 
time  tables,  is  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 


I    Guarantee    to    Do    the    Finest  Custom 
Coat  and  Robe  Work  In  the  West 
^■fc.  One  thing,  I  hold  my  trade, 

and  I  could  not  do  so  if  I  did 
not  do  their  work  on  the  square. 
My  trade  is  increasing  by  rec- 
ommendations of  pleased  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  my  price 
list — it  will  s*uit  you.  We  do 
'HHRSffl^   V*l  not   split  the   hides  but  dress 

,lxwl   x     entirely  by  hand. 
HENRY  HOLM,  Prop.  LINCOLN  TANNERY 
9X3   Q   Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every  Ne- 
i>ra»ka  Farmer  advertiser, — S.  R.  McKelvie. 
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FREE  BOOK  ON 

ALFALFA 


How  you  can  grow  it  on  your  land 
How  to  get  "catch"  first  planting 
How  to  select  and  prepare  the  soil 
How  to  get  more  than  average  crops 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  that  you 
want  answered  are  clearly  and  distinctly  covered 
in  our  new  book  just  issued  entitled  Alfalfa — 
Wonder  Crop".  This  remarkable  book  contains 
a  priceless  fund  of  information  about  alfalfa 
growing,  secured  from  many  sources;  United 
States  Government,  State  Experiment  Stations, 
the  best  posted  authorities  and  successful  grow- 
ers. In  simple  language,  easy  to  understand,  it 
tells  just  the  things  that  you  want  to  know  before 
you  start  to  raise  this  greatest  of  all  $cash  money! 
crops.  This  book  will  convince  you  that  you 
have  some  land  on  your  farm  where  you  can 
profitably  grow  alfalfa.  This  information  was 
secured  at  a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  re- 
search. Jt  tells  how  to  grow  alfalfa,  how  to  get 
results  from  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil.  It  tells  all  about  fertiliza- 
tion, plowing,  liming,  preparing  the  seed,  when 
to  plant  and  how  to  plant.  Tells  what  to  do  dur- 
ing the  growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than 
average  crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  The 
contents  of  this  book  are  worth  many  dollars  to 
the  farmer  interested  in  growing  alfalfa.  This 
book  is  ordinarily  sold  for  25  cents  but  we  will 
gladly  send  it  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any 
kind  if  you  answer  at  once.  Don't  put  It  off — 
write  for  free  book  today. 
GALLOWAY  BROS.- BOWMAN  CO.,  BOI  404  P  WATERLOO,  IA. 


Advertising"  is  Literature 


Study  the  ads. 
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H.  1).  LuU.  Keith  County 


February  4. — There  have  been  two 
or  three  cold  days  since  my  last  re- 
port, but  no  moisture  has  fallen  so 
far.  The  weather  and  the  roads  are 
very  favorable  for  hauling  off  corn 
and  hay,  and  a  good  many  cars  are 
now  being  loaded  to  get  them  off 
before  spring  work  arrives. 

The  report  from  the  weather 
bureau  at  the  North  Platte  station  for 
the  month  of  January  shows  a  pre- 
cipitation of  .16  of  an  inch  compared 
with  a  normal  of  .47  for  the  thirty- 
nine  years  that  records  have  been 
kept  at  that  point.  This  was  the 
driest  January  since  1901  when  but 
.04  of  an  inch  of  moisture  descended. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  month 
was  24  degrees,  or  2.6  degrees 
higher  than  the  normal.  The  mini- 
mum was  14  below  on  the  6th  and  the 
maximum  65  degrees  on  the  29th, 
which  compares  very  favorably  with 
an  absolute  maximum  of  70  degrees 
and  an  absolute  minimum  of  35  de- 
grees below  some  time  in  the  past 
thirty-nine  winters. 

Some  of  the  changes  made  in  west- 


ern territory  is  shown  by  the  action 
of  a  bank  in  Billings,  Montana.  Time 
was,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when 
mining  and  range  stock  were  con- 
sidered the  only  source  of  wealth  in 
that  state.  Since  the  dry  land  farmers 
have  made  a  change  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  many,  it  is  seen  that  the  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  push  along  the  agri- 
cultural features  and  make  a  success 
of  them.  Having  the  dry  land  farmers 
on  hand  the  idea  was  to  help  them 
to  make  a  living.  One  of  the  Billing? 
hanks  wiselv  decided  that  these 
farmers  should  add  dairying,  so  sent 
a  veterinarian  east  to  buy  sixty  head 
of  good  dairy  cows.  These  are  to  be 
sold  to  the  farmers  on  easy  terms 
at  6  per  cent  interest.    Good  idea! 

An  Iowa  farm  paper  says  that  the 
housewife  who  uses  butter  color  to 
deceive  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  oleo- 
margarine manufacturer  who  does 
the  same  thing.  I  hardly  see  why 
that  man  singled  out  the  housewife 
qs  it  certainly  is  a  fact  that  the 
creamery  man  is  a  much  worse  of- 
fender  in  that  line.  By  the  way,  whv 
;s  it  any  worse  to  color  one  product 
than  another?  Answer:  The  cream- 
ery trust  is  the  stronger. 

u  The  report  reaches  us  that  in  the 
north  end  of  the  county  fifty-two  head 
of  cattle  in  one  herd  died  with  what 


New  Things  Wanted 


*By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Here  are  some  new 
things  every  man  wants 
when  he  comes  to  select 
a  new  car. 

Cars  without  them  will 
soon  be  distinctly  out  of 
date. 

Center  Control 
Left  Side  Drive 

Note  the  costliest  cars  for  1913. 
Note  that  the  driver  sits  on  the  left 
side,  close  to  the  cars  he  passes. 
Note  that  the  levers  are  all  in  the 
center,  to  be  operated  with  the  right 
hand. 

What  the  finest  cars  use  this  year 
will  next  year  become  universal.  > 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  both  these  fea- 
tures. But  our  center  control  is  a 
single  light  lever.  All  the  gear  shift- 
ing is  done  by  moving  this  handle 
only  three  inches  in  each  of  four 
directions.  It's  as  simple  as  moving 
the  spark  lever. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  So  there  are  no  side  levers. 
Both  front  doors  are  clear. 

Right  side  drive  and  side  levers 
are  now  both  out  of  fashion. 


o 


versize  Tires 

Skimping  on  tire  size  is  also  old- 
fashioned.   It  multiplies  tire  upkeep. 


Reo  the  Fifth  uses  tires  34x4. 
Tires  often  used  on  cars  of  this  size 
would  cost  us  $60  less.  But  that 
$60  saves  you  hundreds  of  dollars 
during  the  life  of  the  car. 

Timken  Bearings^ 

Timken  roller  bearings  cost  five 
times  what  common  ball  bearings 
cost.    But  they  do  not  break. 

But  when  makers  say  "Timken 
bearings"  ask  them  just  how  many. 
Some  use  only  two. 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  15  roller  bear- 
ings—11  Timken,  4  Hyatt  High 
Duty. 

And,  to  guard  against  flaws,  we 
use  190  drop  forgings.  Steel  cast- 
ings, which  have  frequent  flaws, 
cost  but  half  as  much. 

-    Look  for  Safety 

In  the  costliest  cars  all  vital  parts 
are  built  with  large  margins  of 
safety.  Don't  buy  any  car  without 
them. 

We  give  our  parts  at  least  50  per 
cent  over-capacity. 

To  make  sure  of  this  we  twice 
analyze  every  lot  of  steel.  We  test 
our  gears  to  stand  75,000  pounds 
per  tooth.  We  test  our  springs  for 
100,000  vibrations. 

Men  who  know,  in  these  days, 
take  no  chances  in  their  cars. 


Other  Needs 

Get  a  magneto  on  which  you  can 
2  start.   We  use  a  $75  magneto. 

>  Insist  on  a  doubly-heated  carbure- 
tor. One  needs  it  in  these  days  of 
low-grade  gasoline. 

y  Insist  on  a  17-coated  body,  else 
'  the  finish  will  not  last. 

Insist  on  flush  electric  dash  lights. 
Side  lamps  are  out  of  style. 

Get  upholstering  of  genuine  leath- 
er filled  with  the  best  curled  hair. 

A  car  of  this  size  should  have  14- 
inch  brake  drums.  It  requires  wide, 
seven-leaf  springs. 


Cars  at  close  prices  are  rarely 
built  like  this.  Hidden  parts  are 
very  often  skimped.  New  things 
are  omitted  because  of  the  cost. 

But  buyers  of  new  cars  should 
see  that  they  get  them.  Your  de- 
light in  a  car  depends  on  it.  So  do 
safety  and  comfort  and  low  cost  of 
upkeep. 

When  buyers  refuse  to  take  any- 
thing less,  all  cars  will  be  built 
like  this. 


Please  look  into  this  car — the  final 
result  of  my  26  years  spent  in  car 
building. 

Write  for  our  catalog,  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


i  R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base  — 

112  Inches 
Tires  — 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  electric 

lights 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Made  with 

5  and  2 

Ppssenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield, 
gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets  — all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  $1 70). 


he  local  veterinarian  called  an  apo- 
plectic form  of  anthrax.  The  whole 
lumber  died  in  about  three  hours' 
'.'me  If  this  is  a  true  diagnosis  of 
he  case,  we  have  something  serious 
">n  hand  and  something  that  should 
e  taken  in  hand  before  it  spreads.  I 
mderstand  that  the  matter  has  been 
eported  to  the  state  veterinarian,  and 
ve  trust  that  an  investigation  will 
ie  made. 


AGAINST  STATE  ROADS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  so  much 
s  being  said  about  good  roads,  I  will 
give  my  views.  I  oppose  a  state  road 
commission : 

First,  because  we  have  too  many 
salaried  officers  already.  While  the 
commission  might  give  some  good 
idvice  on  how  to  make  and  maintain 
oads,  I  think  the  amount  of  money 
tied  up  in  their  salaries  would  do 
much  more  good  if  expended  in  build- 
ng  bridges  and  grading  and  dragging 
the  roads. 

Second,  because  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  people  would  be 
benefited  by  a  road  through  the  state, 
while  the  entire  tax-paying  people 
would  have  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  its  construction.  Besides,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  auto  owners 
of  the  state  would  ever  use  the  road. 
I  admit  that  a  state  road  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  those  who  want  to 
spend  their  time  in  going  from  one 
state  to  another,  but  I  for  one  do  not 
want  to  help  build  a  special  road  for 
that  class  of  people,  as  the  majority 
of  them  pay  no  tax  at  all  excepting 
the  auto  tax,  which  all  of  our  home 
auto  owners  have  to  pay.  The 
farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  take  long 
trips  with  an  auto,  and  if  they  did 
they  would  not  go  fifty  or  100  miles 
north  and  then  back  to  the  south,  or 
vice  versa,  in  order  to  reach  a  point 
300  or  400  miles  east  or  west. 

Third,  because  the  commission 
would  wink  at  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
road  work,  and  districts  needing  the 
most  would  receive  the  least.  Now 
I  am  in  favor  of  good  roads  and  will 
support  any  measure  that  will  make 
them  general — such,  for  instance,  as 
one  providing  for  a  special  levy,  let- 
ting each  township  have  the  benefit 
of  the  amount  of  its  levy,  and  hiring 
a  good  man  to  do  the  work.  This 
would  take  a  little  longer,  but  we 
would  all  reap  the  reward  of  what 
we  do  as  we  go  along.  We  have 
plenty  of  men  who  are  competent  to 
do  the  work;  the  money  is  all  that  is 
lacking.  But  if  there  must  be  a  state 
road,  let  the  counties  that  enjoy  it 
build  it.  J.  W.  WEBBER. 

Webster  Co. 


MAKE  FARM  INTERESTING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  wish  to 
add  a  few  words  to  what  has  alreadv 
been  said  about  our  boys'  inclination 
to  get  away  from  the  farm  life.  As  I 
ponder  this  question,  the  more  surely 
I  am  convinced  that  there  are  just 
two  vital  reasons.  First,  the  "terri- 
ble lonesomeness"  of  some  farms; 
and  second,  the  opinion  that  so  many 
people  have  of  the  farmer. 

First  let  us  consider  why  so  many 
farms  are  lonesome  and  how  we  can 
make  them  places  of  interest.  I  know 
of  several  cases  where  young  men 
hav?  come  from  the  city  and  at- 
tempted work  on  the  farm  where 
very  little  stock  was  kept  and  nearly 
all  grain  was  sold  through  the  ele- 
vator. They  declared  that  if  this 
was  all  there  is  to  farm  life  they 
didn't  want  any  in  theirs.  And  I 
claim  that  a  farm  without  good,  well- 
bred  stock  is  a  lonesome  job.  A  boy 
who  is  compelled  to  plow  corn  with 
old  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  from  the 
beginning  of  summer  until  it  is  laid 
by,  without  the  interest  of  well-bred 
stock  to  feed  and  care  for  and  to 
which  he  may  devote  some  brain 
work,  is  pretty  sure  to  go  where  he 
can  "be  somebody." 

Why  it  is  that  so  many  non-farm- 
ers make  light  of  farm  life  in  gen- 
eral? Mostly  through  ignorance,  1 
would  say.  I  firmly  believe  that  un- 
til the  country  is  acknowledged  as  a 
place  wherein  the  best  of  brains  and 
education  may  be  turned  to  account, 
the  drift  toward  the  city  will  con- 
tinue; yet  I  contend  that  with  the 
modern  conveniences  we  have  (or 
can  have)  in  our  rural  homes,  it  is 
no  place  of  which  to  tire.  The  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  the  farmer  will 
be  looked  upon  with  some  considera- 
tion, at  least.  But  if  we  would  keep 
our  boys  on  the  farm  we  must  be 
thoroughly  progressive  and  keep  up 
with  the  times. 

CLEMENT  R.  PASWATERS 

Lancaster  Co 
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Built  by  One  of  the 

Largest  Concerns  in  the  World 

for  American  Roads  Especially 


By  a  Jayhawker 


Today,  the  first  of  February,  is 
partly  cloudy  with  a  chill  in  the  air 
that  may  mean  snow.  The  weather 
bureau  says  that  snow  is  falling  not 
far  away,  but  that  conditions  will 
have  to  change  here  if  any  falls  in 
this  section.  Last  night  the  mercury 
went  down  to  5  above,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  my  feelings  it  will  hug 
the  zero  mark  very  closely  tonight. 
The  roads  are  dry  and  dusty  and  until 
yesterday  plowing  has  been  in  pro- 
gress on  many  farms  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Unless  more  severe  weather 
sets  in  soon  there  will  be  a  very 
large  amount  of  coarse  roughness  to 
carry  over  or  be  burned.  Hay  is  now 
very  cheap  and  is  likely  to  remain 
so.  Corn  brings  50  cents  in  most 
markets,  while  Kaffir  sells  for  about 
42  cents.  Hogs  are  being  sold  for 
Monday's  shipment  for  even  $7  per 
hundred.  There  are  more  public  sales 
than  we  have  seen  for  some  time  and 
one  would  think  that  farm  property 
would  sell  cheap  after  a  while,  but 
for  each  man  that  sel's  out  another 
comes  in,  which  keeps  things  about 
at  a  balance. 

The  man;  who  tries  to  ride  at  the 
top  of  the  market  all  the  time  is  just 
as  likely  to  find  his  place  at  the 
bottom  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
ride.  Many  like  to  stock  up  when 
hogs  and  cattle  are  high  but  lose 
their  liking  for  livestock  when  prices 
go  down.  Along  the  same  line  is  the 
hay  and  pasture  situation  as  it  has 
been  here  for  the  last  two  years.  Last 
year  hay  was  very  high,  bringing  as 
high  as  £23  in  Kansas  City,  and  many 
turned  their  pastures  into  meadows, 
hoping  to  again  share  in  high  hay 
prices  But  this  year  there  has  been 
a  complete  change;  hay  is  now  at  the 
lowest  figure  it  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  there  is  not  much  chance 
of  an  advance  for  some  time.  One  of 
our  neighbors  loaded  a  car  of  good 
prairie  hay  this  week  and  the  buyers 
would  offer  him  but  $6  per  ton  for  it 
after  it  was  on  the  car.  He  would 
not  take  this  and  shipped  it  on  his 
own  hook.  On  the  other  hand,  pas- 
turage is  being  held  at  a  high  figure 
and  from  $7  to  $8  per  head  is  being 
asked  for  mature  cattle  for  the  sea- 
son. It  does  not  pay  to  be  continually 
changing  about  trying  to  hit  the  high 
places  in  the  market.  About  the 
time  pastures  are  made  out  of  many 
meadows  the  price  of  hay  will  again 
be  at  a  good  figure. 

Our  neighbors  who  own  the  gaso- 
line plowing  outfit  have  been  at  work 
for  the  last  ten  days.  A  degree  of 
frost  that  would  stop  plowing  with 
horse  power  does  not  stop  them,  and 
one  of  the  boys  told  us  this  week  that 
they  could  plow  when  not  over  three 
inches  of  frost  had  to  be  gone  through. 
They  are  plowing  for  hire  now,  their 
charges  being  $1.50  per  acre  on  a 
basis  of  five  inches  in  depth.  Five 
inches-  in  real  depth  is  pretty  good 
and  is  deeper  than  many  now  plow 
who  think  they  are  plowing  six.  We 
think  the  boys  who  own  this  plowing 
outfit  will  be  able  to  make  good  money 
at  this  price  next  summer  when  we 
have  long  days.  At  that  time  many 
will  be  glad  to  hire  them,  for  plowing; 
in  July  and  August  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry  is  not  the  best  of  work 

:  for  horses.  They  started  to  run  the 
engine  on  high  gear  while  plowing, 
but  the  company  who  made  it  advised 
them  not  to  do  it  but  to  plow  on  low 
gear.  It  also  seems  to  have  lots  of 
power  on  the  road ;  they  hauled  a  load 
of  baled  hay  to  town  this  week  which 
weighed  eight  tons  and  1,500  pounds, 

land  made  it  up  a  pretty  steep  hill 

ibesides.  There  seems  to  be  ho  ques- 
tion about  the  power  of  the  engine; 

Ijthe  only  thing  that  will  ever  give 
trouble   is   footing   for   it    when  the 

Brains  come. 

|    Practically  all  of  the  farmers  in 
this  locality  carry  life  insurance  in 
Isome  form  or  other,  the  great  bulk 
\jt  it  being  fraternal.    Doings  in  £ra- 
ernal    circles    during  the   last  six 
nonths  have  given  rise  to  consider- 
ible  discussion,  and  many  have  been 
iguring  where  they  could  get  insur- 
ince  cheaper  should  certain  things 
■ome  to  pass.    The  trouble  with  all 
jhe  fraternal  companies  in  years  past 
las  been  th'at  theyr''start   out  with 
owgf   rates   than   can    be  justified. 


With  these  rates  they  can  get  along 
pretty  well  until  age  begins  to  tell 
on  "a  good  many,  and  then  they  find 
that  the  assessments  will  not  pay 
losses.  About  this  time  usually  a 
new  order  comes  along  which  offers 
insurance  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
older  companies  can  meet  and  this 
takes  all  the  young  men  and  good 
risks,  leaving  the  older  companies  to 
get  along  with  a  list  of  members  who 
are  fast  growing  older.  Losses  in- 
crease, rates  rise,  and  then  there  is 
trouble.  It  seems  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  would  be  for  the  state  to 
take  a  hand  and  prohibit  a  lower  rate 
than  experience  has  shown  will  stand 
the  test  of  time.  This  would  put  all 
fraternal  societies  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing and  stop  the  killing  off  of  older 
Companies  by  new  ones  that  insure 
for  less  than  actual  cost. 


PRICES  BASED  ON  COST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  To  estimate 
the  cost  of  production  is  the  greatest 
problem  on  the  farm.  My  idea  is  that 
we  should  organize  and  employ  a 
bookkeeper  in  every  county  and  state; 
then,  by  taking  an  average  of  what 
we  produce  in  ten  years,  we  would 
arrive  at  the  cost  of  production. 
What  we  want  is  to  put  farming  on 
a  paying  basis,  the  equal  of  any  other 
business.  At  present  the  board  of 
trade  sets  the  price  on  what  we 
produce. 

For  example,  they  made  us  pay  63 
cents  per  bushel  for  oats  last  spring. 
Now  they  tell  us  that  oats  is  worth 
only  25  cents.  We  will  say  that  the 
average  yield  is  twenty  bushels  per 
acre,  which  would  total  $5  per  acre. 
Now  figure  your  land,  worth  $50  per 
acre,  at  7  per  cent  ($3.50),  and  to  this 
add  the  cost  of  two  bushels  of  seed 
oats  ($1.26),  making  a  total  of  $4.76. 
Deducted  from  the  $5  received  for 
oats,  this  leaves  24  cents  per  acre, 
with  which  to  pay  your  hired  help, 
the  expenses,  and  your  own  labor  in 
raising  that,  acre  of  oat?.  I  think  it 
high  time  that  the  cost  of  production, 
instead  of  the  board  of  trade,  should 
set  the  price.  Some  will  say,  "Look 
at  the  price  of  cattle!"  But  do  you 
know  why  cattle  are  a  good"  price? 
It  is  because  of  a  shortage  made 
by  not  paying  more  than  one-half 
the  cost  of  production. 

The  wise  men  tell  us  to  make  two 
ears  of  corn  grow  in  future  where 
only  one  grows  now.  Suppose  we, 
raise  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  now  and; 
get  50  cents  per  bushel,  which  would1 
amount  to  $7.50.  The  wise  men  would 
raise  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
sell  it  for  25  cents  per  bushel — which 
would  amount  to  $7.50.  But  there 
would  be  the  additional  expense  in- 
volved in  husking  and  hauling  to 
market  the  fifteen  extra  bushels  of 
corn.  This  would  cost,  on  an  aver- 
age, 8  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.20,  which 
subtracted  from  $7.50  leaves  $6.30. 
The  man  w'ho  raised  thirty  bushels, 
therefore,  would  have  only  $6.30  to 
show  for  it;  while  the  man  who  raised 
fifteen  bushels  would  have  $7.50, 
under  the  board  of  trade  prices.  Now 
don't  you  think  it  is  time  to  organize 
and  let  the  cost  of  production  deter- 
mine the  price,  then  raise  as  big  a 
crop  as  we  can  and  receive  pay  for 
our  labor? 

If  we  had  a  bookkeeper  he  could 
inform  us  how  many  acres  of  oats, 
wheat,  rye  and  corn  would  be  re- 
quired to  feed  the  people  on  a  ten- 
year  average;  then  we  would  not  go 
at  it  blindly  and  sow  too  much  oats 
one  year  and  too  much  wheat  the 
next.  We  could  put  in  just  the  right 
acreage  of  each  crop  and  raise  what- 
ever proved  best  adapted  to  our 
locality.  The  cost  of  production 
would  be  controlled  by  selling  through 
the  advice  of  the  bookkeepers  in  each 
county  and  state.  We  would  manage 
the  sales  from  each  locality  by  letting 
the  man  who  had  to  raise  money  sell 
first,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  We 
would  need  to  raise  the  price  of  grain 
to  cover  shrinkage  and  interest,  so 
that  the  maa  who  held  it  to  the  last 
of  the  year  would  receive  the  same 
profit  as  the  first  ones  that  sold. 

My  idea  is  to  put  everything  that 
we  grow,  either  stock  or  grain,  on  a 
paying  basis  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  business.  Brother  farmers, 
sometimes  we  meet  with  misfortune, 
such  as  loss  of  stock  or  crops  on 
account  of  disease,  hail,  drouth  or 
frost,  and  then  a  dollar  looks  as  big 
as  a  cart-wheel.  Under  this  system 
there  would  be  something  to  cheer 
us  on  the  way,  for  if  we  farmed  for 
ten  years  we  would  receive  the  aver- 
age profit.  H.  B.  BLOWERS. 

Custer  Co. 


The  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company, 
Inc.,  maker  of  the  famous  Case 
Forty,  is  a  $40,000,000  concern.  For 
seventy  years  it  has  manufactured 
the  finest  machinery  in  its  lines. 
You  know,  and  your  friends  know, 
the  quality. 

The  Case  Company  has  thousands 
of  customers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Our  machinery  goes 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  are  making  the  Case  Forty 
for  our  old  customers  as  well  as  for 
hundreds  of  people  who  will  drive 
cars  in  the  cities. 

The  Case  reputation  is  staked  in 
each  car.  Our  methods  of  building-, 
our  grade  of  materials,  must  be  btt- 
ter  than  usually  go  into  Forties  to 
maintain  our  70-year-old  standards. 

Savings  We  Do 
Not  Make 

We  could  make  large  savings  on 
the  cost  of  our  motors  by  using 
,  cheaper  materials.  Also  on  clutches, 
transmissions,  drive  shafts,  wheels, 
axles  and  other  vital  parts.  We 
could  cut  our  assembling  cost  in 
two,  and  this  cost  is  one  of  the 
largest. 

We  put  into  the  Case— in  every 
car  — hundreds  of  dollars  of  extra 
value  that  does  not  appear  on  the 
surface.  But  that  insures  Case 
Service.  No  other  Forty  at  $2,200 
ever  gave  equal  value. 

What  Permits  It 

We  can  do  what  other  makers 
can't.    We  created  no  new  business 


when  we  started  making  automo- 
biles. We  had  10,000  dealers  and 
65  Branches  before  a  car  was  sold. 
We  saved  that  selling  expense.  We 
saved  officers',  sales  manager's  and 
advertising  department  salaries, 
rent  and  other  overhead  charges. 

Makers  of  other  cars  must  include 
such  costs  in  the  price. 

We  put  all  these  savings  into  the 
car  without  charging  buyers  an  ex- 
tra penny. 

Have  the  y\ 
Catalog  Mm 

Write  for  the  Case  Cat-  i^Wf 

alog,  or  send  the  coupon  w9 

for  it.    See  what  sort  of  /gp^pk 

car  can    be   made   for  fig  S?\ 

$2,200.    Note  the  Case  (CASE) 

Thirty  also  at  $1 ,500.  \d_y 

Case  Cars  are  built  for  Tliis  Emblem 

American  roads  after  70  on  an  n 

years  of  building  machin-  Jjjj, \"s£&. 

ery  to  travel  those  roads.  c.*"™n*'' 
You  need  such  a  car. 

on  silver. 


J  J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

655  State  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

J  Please  send  complete  information 
S  about  Case  "40"  and  "30." 

i  Name—  

J  Town  

5  State  

>  _ 


CASE  FORTY 


The  Car  With  the 
Famous  Engine 


5-Passenger  Touring,  Fully  Equipped,  $2,200 


Westinghouse  Electric  Starter;  Westinghouse  Electric  Lighting  System  for  all  Lamps; 
Side  and  Tail  Lamps, Combination  Cil  and  Electric;  Warner  Auto-Meter;  Electric  Horn; 
Rain  Vision  Ventilating  Wind  Shield;  English  Mohair  Top,  Side  Curtains  and  Cover;  37x4 54- 
inch  Tires;  Firestone  Universal  Quick-Detachable  Demountable  Rims;  124-inch  Wheel 
Base;  Three-Quarter  Elliptic  Springs;  4%x5k-inch  Cylinders;  Brown-Lipe  Transmission; 
Timken  Full-Floating  Axle;  Rayfield  Carburetor  with  Dash  Adjustment;  Bosch  Magneto, 
Dual  System  Single  Point  Ignition.  The  usual  Tools,  Tire  Repair  Kit,  Jack,  etc.  And  in 
addition,  Extra  Tire  and  Tube  on  Rim,  Extra  Tube  separate.  Tire  Chains,  Tire  Cover 
and  Handy  Work  Light  on  long  wire. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Case  Cars  are  sold  through  1 1 ,000  Dealers  and  65  Branch  Houses 

Factory  branches  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Lincoln,  Pfeb.; 
Denver,  Colo.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Chicago,  Peoria,  III. 


Let's  get  together  right  now  on  this  Dan  Patch  Manure  Spreader  offer  of  mine.  Let's  lck 
op  all  other  manufacturer's  prices  on  spreaders  and  just  see  how  much  lower  my  price 
really  is.  $20  to  $40^  saved  over  what  you  would  pay  at  retail.  Yes  Sir!— That's  how  much 
1  beat  them  and  it's  high  time  someone  was  doing  itt  Here's  as  high  grade  a  spreader 
fn  can  he  made,  your  choice  of  steel  or  wood  trucks.    Easiest  running  spreader  oo 

order  >Ssearth;  lightest  draft;  one  lever  controls  all  5  feeds.  Big  points  you  ought  to  know 

¥yy^i\\  Shipped  Direct  To  You — 60  Days'  Free  Trial 

Show  me  a  fairer,  squarcr  proposition  than^  this  and  I'll  give  you 


clear  idea  of 
this  remarkable 


Dan  Patch  Man-are 
Spreader  I  have  had 
printed 


spreader! 
persona 


Two  whole  month's  free  trial  right  on  your  own  farm,  my 
,  spot-cash  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back— and  my 


price  of  $79.50  never 


before  dared  by  i 


2  FREE  Books 
WRITE  TODAY 

These  books  tell  you  in  detail  about 
every  part  and  feature  of  my  spread 
show  you  the  9  different  sizes  and 
styles,  gWe  you  my  lowest  prices 
and  my  iron-clad  guarantee  of  sat- 
isfaction. If  you  will  write  me  now 
I'll  mail  you  these  books  absolutely 
free  of  charge  and  prepay  the  post- 
age. Remember,  I  have  over2,000,000 
satisfied  customers  who  have  bought 

my  products  the  last  30  yrs.  Ma  w.  Savage  Factories,  Ine. 
J.  w.  Savage.  Prcst.  Dept.  127  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


manufacturer. 


Year 

Guarantee 

And  a  spreaderbest 
in  workmanship,  best 
in  quality  of  material, 
best  in  actual  work. 
I've  sold  thousands  of 
these  Dan  Patch 
Spreaders  and  they  are 
Riving  the  best  oi  satisfaction.  You'll 
be  pleased  bad  profited*  Wxitetoday. 


If  what  you  want,  is  not  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
-I'll  send  yoAi.  the;  name  and:  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company — 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED— We  want  a 

subscription  representative  In  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  is  not  already  represented, 
write  for  our  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label:  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Mast  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA    FARMER  CO., 
S.  R.  McKelvle.  Publisher. 


A  dispatch  from  Wash- 
" Works  Do  ington  says  that  before 
Follow."  the  close  of  his  admin- 
istration President  Taft 
will  have  appointed  114  judges  to 
hold  office  for  life;  that  is  about  58 
per  cent  of  the  entire  federal  judici- 
ary. At  present,  by  passing  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  laws,  federal 
judges  exercise  a  tremendous  power 
in  our  government.  This  means  that 
through  the  men  whom  he  has  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench,  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Taft's  administration  will  live 
long  after  he  has  stepped  down  and 
out.  With  our  powerful  federal 
courts,  and  our  system  of  presidential 
appointment  of  federal  judges  for 
life,  the  Scripture  "they  may  rest 
from  their  labors,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them,"  applies  with  peculiar 
aptness  to  presidents. 


We  are  asked  to  hold 
Slap-Dash  up  our  hands  in  horror 
Lawmaking,   when  told  that  in  some 

initiative  and  referen- 
dum state  the  people  have  had  to 
vote  upon  twenty-five  or  thirty  meas- 
ures at  one  election.  The  people 
can't  handle  that  many  propositions 
at  once,  say  the  politicians — and  we 
admit  that  it  is  a  rather  large  dose. 
But  consider  what  our  legislators 
have  to  wade  through!  At  this  ses- 
sion of  our  Nebraska  legislature  871 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
house  of  representatives  and  457  in 
the  senate,  making  a  total  of  1,358 
bills.  We  estimate  that  if  each  mem- 
ber sat  down  to  study  these  bills,  and 
kept  diligently  at  it  during  eight 
hours  of  every  day,  counting  out 
Sundays  only,  from  the  beginning  to 
The  end  of  the  session,  there  would 
be  just  thirty  minutes  to  devote  to 
each  bill.  No  member  begins  to  do 
that  well  by  each  measure.  Of  course, 
nobody  proposes  to  do  away  with  the 
legislature,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to 
recognize  that  slap-dash  work  is  not 
confined  to  initiative  and  referendum 
propositions. 


The  pocket  gopher  is  "in 
Class  bad."  He  has  been  a 
Legislation,    little  too  free  in  his  use 

of  our  alfalfa  fields  as 
a  playground.  One  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  to  allow 
counties  to  place  a  bounty  of  10  cents 
upon  gopher  scalps.  Another  legis- 
lator has  a  much  more  ambitious 
program.  He  has  introduced  a  bill 
declaring  the  pocket  gopher  a  "com- 
mon nuisance" — the  farmers  beat  him 
to   this — and   making   it  imperative 


upon  land  owners  to  exterminate  the 
gophers  upon  their  land  before 
November  1,  1913.  After  that  date  it 
devolves  upon  the  road  overseers  to 
get  out  and  finish  the  job  in  their 
respective  districts  in  all  cases  where 
the  land  owners  have  neglected  to  do 
so — mind  you,  this  is  in  addition  to 
keeping  the  roads  passable  and  seeing 
that  the  carcasses  of  cholera  hogs 
are  burned. 

But  why  limit  the  scope  of  such 
excellent  legislation?  In  the  desig- 
nation "common  nuisance"  why  not 
include  flies,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  box- 
elder  bugs,  bedbugs,  lice,  mice,  rats, 
professional  politicians,  and  other 
parasites,  and  hand  the  job  of  ex- 
termination over  to  the  road  overseer, 
assessor  or  some  other  handy  neigh- 
borhood official?  This  gopher  bill  is 
the  rankest  kind  of  class  legislation. 
It  proposes  to  make  the  gopher  an 
outlaw  in  Nebraska,  but  to  leave  full 
legal  standing  for  all  these  other 
common  nuisances  that  have  been 
pestering  mankind  ever  since  Adam 
made  his  big  blunder. 


In  our  editorial  "Lifting 
General  the  Dead  Hand"  in  The 
Shake-Up.    Nebraska    Farmer  for 

February  5,  we  suggested 
that  this  legislature  should  submit  at 
least  three  constitutional  amendments 
— one  making  a  majority  of  those 
voting  upon  an  amendment  sufficient 
to  carry  it,  another  to  change  the 
method  of  advertising  amendments, 
and  a  third  to  lower  the  percentage 
of  voters  required  to  initiate  an  amend- 
ment. Since  writing  that  editorial 
we  have  been  reminded  that  the  first 
two  of  these  propositions  may  be  in- 
cluded in  a  single  amendment.  In- 
deed, the  lower  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  already  considered  favorably 
the  Bollen  amendment,  which  provides 
for  exactly  the  changes  we  suggested. 
It  is  too  late  now,  however,  for  this 
legislature  to  take  any  action  on  the 
third  of  our  propositions,  that  relating 
to  the  number  of  voters  required  to 
initiate  an  amendment.  The  Bollen 
amendment,  or  one  like  it,  is  easily 
the  most  important  that  can  be  sub- 
mitted this  year.  The  sentiment  at 
the  capitol  is  very  strong,  however, 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
make  the  organic  law  of  the  state  all 
over.  It  is  thought  that  such  a  course 
would  not  only  be  more  satisfactory, 
but  also  cheaper.  If  all  the  amend- 
ments now  before  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature  should  be  submitted 
under  the  present  plan  of  advertising 
them,  it  would  cost  a  fearful  sum. 
Perhaps  a  constitutional  convention 
to  make  a  thorough  revision  is  the 
best  plan  to  follow. 


The  flood  of  parcels  that 
Unabated  nearly  inundated  the  post- 
Flood,  offices  of  the  country  with 
the  establishment  of  par- 
cel post  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  has  continued,  not  only  unabated 
but  with  increasing  depth.  According 
to  a  report  from  Washington  the 
number  of  parcels  transmitted  through 
the  mails  in  January  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  forty  million.  The 
number  was  greater  in  the  last  half 
of  the  month  than  in  the  first  half, 
showing  an  increasing  popularity  for 
the  new  service. 

Simultaneously  with  this  flood  of 
parcels,  express  stock  has  been  sag- 
ging badly.  This  may  mean  that  the 
express  business  is  being  injured,  or 
it  may  mean  simply  that  shrewd 
manipulators  are  taking  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  force  express 
stocks  down  and  gobble  them  up.  It 
is  just  possible  that  the  lower  rates 
forced  upon  the  express  companies  by 
parcel  post  will  cause  a  sufficient 
increase  in  business  to  make  the 
express  business  even  more  profitable 
than  it  has  been.  That  is  not  an 
unusual  result  of  a  decreased  rate 
for  public  service. 

In  his  annual  report,  Postmaster 
General  Hitchcock  suggests  that  ex- 
perience will  show  that  many  of  the 
present  parcel  post  rates  are  too  high 
and  should  be  lowered;  also,  that  the 
weight  limit  should  be  raised  above 
eleven  pounds.  All  talk  about  having 
the  parcel  post  law  repealed  has  died 
out,  even  in  the  trade  journals.  Parcel 
post  is  secure  as  an  American  insti- 
tution. It  is  now  only  a  question  of 
the  improvement  of  the  service. 


In  a  considerable  part  of 
Proof  of  the  British  Columbia,  Can- 
Pudding,      ada,   nothing  but  land, 

exclusive  of  improve- 
ments, is  assessed  for  taxation.  There 
are  district!  in  the  province,  however, 


where  improvements  are  still  taxed, 
although,  we  believe,  personal  prop- 
erty is  exempt  everywhere.  On  Janu- 
ary 23  the  British  Columbia  Farmers' 
Institute,  a  delegate  body  composed 
of  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the 
province,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution,  proposed  by  a 
farmer  from  a  district  where  improve- 
ments are  still  taxed: 

"Whereas,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  taxation  the  tax  on  improved 
land  increases  proportionately  with 
such  improvements;  and  Whereas, 
such  increase  is  a  tax  on  energy  and 
enterprise;  and  Whereas,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  single  tax  and  the  removal 
of  the  tax  on  improvements  would  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  those  engaged 
in  agriculture;  be  it,  therefore,  Re- 
solved, That  this  institute  endeavor 
to  bring  before  the  proper  authorities 
the  need  of  such  removal,  with  an 
urgent  request  that  such  steps  be 
taken  as  will  bring  about  the  change 
desired." 

In  Missouri,  where  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  submitted  last  fall 
to  abolish  gradually  all  taxes  except 
upon  land  values,  the  farmers  were 
frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and 
turned  in  an  overwhelming  vote 
against  it.  Farmers  in  this  country 
have  generally  shied  from  land  values 
taxation.  In  the  convention  that 
passed  the  above  resolutions  were 
farmers  who  have  lived  for  many 
years  under  the  single-tax  system. 
Now  which  are  the  more  competent 
to  judge  of  its  effect  upon  the  farmer, 
those  who  have  lived  under  it  and 
have  seen  how  it  works,  or  those  who 
have  had  no  experience,  and  only 
imagine  how  it  would  work? 


The  federal  constitution 

National  originally  provided  that 
Income  Tax.  national  direct  taxes 
should  be  levied  against 
the  several  states  only  in  proportion 
to  population.  After  once  allowing 
an  income  tax  to  stand  under  that 
provision,  the  supreme  court  reversed 
itself  and  decided  that  an  income  tax 
was  not  levied  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, and  was,  therefore,  unconsti- 
tutional. That  was  the  reason  for 
submitting  an  income  tax  amend- 
ment, which  has  now  been  ratified  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  states  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
nation.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
at  the  coming  extra  session  congress 
will  enact  an  income  tax  law. 

On  a  national  scale  an  income  tax 
should  be  more  successful  than  it 
has  proved  as  a  state  tax,  because  it 
cannot  be  evaded  by  moving  from  one 
state  to  another;  but  it  is  so  very 
difficult  to  learn  the  true  income  of 
persons  that  we  do  not  believe  the 
government  will  be  able  to  enforce 
the  tax  equitably.  It  will  lead  to 
much  lying  and  deceit  unless  very 
inquisitorial  measures  are  used  for 
its  enforcement. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  theory  of  the  income  tax  is  right. 
Applied  to  incomes  that  are  honestly 
earned  such  a  tax  discourages  thrift 
and  industry.  Applied  to  dishonest 
incomes  it  not  only  glances  off  and 
strikes  the  general  public,  instead  of 
the  man  at  whom  it  was  aimed,  but 
makes  the  government  a  sharer  in 
the  profits  of  bad  business.  Swollen 
fortunes  are  never  earned,  but  are 
secured  through  privileges  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  To  tax  great  wealth 
heavily  without  disturbing  its  priv- 
ileges only  adds  to  the  burdens  it 
may  lay  upon  the  people. 

The  true  principle  of  taxation,  we 
believe,  is  to  tax  each  person  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  natural 
resources  he  controls,  regardless  of 
the  use  he  makes  of  it.  But  while 
we  are  getting  around  to  a  really 
scientific  and  equitable  method  of 
raising  public  revenue,  an  income 
tax  is  several  laps  ahead  of  the 
tariff  tax.  We  consider  it  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  to  supplement 
indirect  with  direct  taxation. 


Representative  Bathrick 
Cheap  of  Ohio  has  introduced  in 
Credit.  congress  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish at  Washington  a 
bureau  of  farm  loans.  The  plan  is  to 
loan  money  upon  farm  mortgages  at 
a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  4.5 
per  cent,  no  loan  to  be  made  for  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. An  appropriation  of  $100,000  is 
made  to  start  the  thing  going,  but 
loan  funds  are  to  be  secured  by  sell- 
ing United  States  bonds  of  various 
denominations,  bearing  4  per  cent 
interest.  The  sum  of  bonds  issued  is 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  sum  of 


loans  outstanding.  The  plan  resem- 
bles the  Credit  Fonder  of  France- 
except  that  the  bonds  are  not  tn 
he  issued  directly  upon  the  land 
mortgages. 

Of  his  bill  Representative  Bathrick 
says:  "It  proposes  a  greater,  speedier 
co-operation  than  that  of  the  scattered 
groups  of  high-interest  victims  wait- 
ing for  the  unfolding  under  American 
conditions  of  a  self-help  system  which 
dragged  slowly  into  general  useful- 
ness under  European  conditions,  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  after  a  wait  of 
fifty  years." 

Mr.  Bathrick's  plan  may  have  speed 
in  its  favor,  but  certainly  it  would 
not  build  up  in  the  citizenship  of  the 
country  the  same  degree  of  sturdy 
self-reliance  possessed  by  the  self- 
helping  German  farmers.  Self-help 
is  the  best  kind  of  help  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  appreciated.  We  believe 
that  in  matters  of  credit,  as  well  as 
in  other  things,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  do  things 
for  the  people  as  to  clear  the  way 
so  they  can  do  things  for  themselves. 
Besides,  this  government  loan  plan 
would  be  of  benefit  only  to  land 
owners,  and  would  not  help  tenant 
farmers  to  get  the  cheap  credit  they 
need. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  the 
government  tian  supply  cheap  money 
to  all  of  us.  Now,  we  believe  that 
the  price  of  credit — the  interest  rate 
— like  other  prices,  depends  ulti- 
mately upon  supply  and  demand. 
Abolish  all  forms  of  credit  monopoly, 
do  away  with  all  unnecessary  money- 
middlemen,  and  you  could  not  have 
low  interest  rates  unless  capital  was 
plentiful.  Money  isn't  capital;  capital 
can't  be  produced  by  printing  quan- 
tities of  $100  bills.  Capital  is  the 
store  of  consumable  goods  on  hand. 
That  can  only  be  increased  by  saving. 
Fundamentally,  therefore,  cheap  credit 
is  a  matter  of  getting  people  to  save, 
and  to  take  care  of  their  savings. 


Now  that  the  time  for 
State  Road  the  introduction  of  bills 
Commission,  in  the  legislature  has 
expired,  we  can  take 
stock  of  the  road  bills  that  have  been 
offered.  We  shall  consider  here  only 
those  relating  to  the  creation  of  a 
state  highway  commission,  leaving 
the  others  for  future  comment. 

There  are  four  highway  commission 
bills.  Three  of  these  make  the 
governor,  the  attorney  general  and 
the  commissioner  of  public  lands  and 
buildings  the  state  highway  commis- 
sion. But  this  is  only  to  get  around 
the  constitutional  limitation  upon  the 
creation  of  new  executive  offices.  In 
each  of  the  three  bills  that  provide 
for  this  kind  of  a  highway  commis- 
sion, the  three  state  officers  are  re- 
quired to  appoint  a  board  of  three 
deputy  highway  commissioners  to  be 
the  active  body. 

House  Roll  No.  358  gives  this 
deputy  commission  power  to  appoint 
a  highway  engineer  and  as  many 
assistants  as  he  may  need,  to  cause 
to  be  drawn  plans  and  specifications 
for  roads  and  bridges,  and  to  "super- 
vise, superintend  and  direct  the  con- 
struction of  all  highways."  The 
latter  means,  of  course,  that  the 
commission  would  have  power  to 
interfere  in  purely  local  affairs.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  a  one-half  mill 
levy  for  a  state  road  fund  for  the 
construction  of  state  roads,  and  de- 
scribes how  such  roads  shall  be  built. 
It  is  the  most  objectionable  of  all  the 
road  bills  before  the  legislature. 

House  Roll  No.  105  creates  a  board 
of  deputy  highway  commissioners 
similar  to  that  provided  for  in  House 
Roll  No.  358,  but  it  gives  only  ad- 
visory powers.  The  engineer  and 
secretary  of  the  present  state  board 
of  irrigation  is  made  the  engineer 
and  secretary  of  the  state  highway 
commission.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  commission,  road  experiments  are 
to  be  made,  and  plans  and  specifica- 
tions drawn  to  be  furnished  local 
road  officials  free  of  charge.  The 
commission  is  not  given  power, 
however,  to  enforce  its  decrees  in  the 
counties,  and  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  state  aid  or  state  roads. 
House  Roll  No.  195  is  quite  similar 
to  House  Roll  No.  105,  except  that  it 
provides  for  a  highway  engineer  dis- 
tinct from  the  irrigation  engineer. 
The  commission  created  by  the  latter 
bill  is  given  only  advisory  powers. 

House  Roll  No.  546— identical  with 
Senate  File  No.  271 — is  the  fourth  of 
these  road  bills.  It  does  not  create 
a  separate  state  highway  commission, 
but  makes  the  present  state  board  of 
Irrigation  the  highway  commission- 
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The  powers  granted  this  board  are 
very  large,  as  shown  by  this  quotation 
from  the  bill:  "The  board  shall  pre- 
pare plans  and  specifications  of  a 
definite  system  of  highways,  and  shall 
require  the  several  counties  to  con 
form  thereto."  Unless  amended  to 
eliminate  that  provision,  House  Roll 
No.  546  should  be  slaughtered  along 
with  House  Roll  No.  358. 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  we 
need  in  this  state  some  central  source 
of  road  information,  a  place  to  secure 
plans  and  specifications,  particularly 
for  bridges.  House  Roll  No.  105  and 
House  Roll  No.  195  both  provide  for 
such  a  source  without  dangerous 
centralization  of  power,  and  without 
a  high-salaried  commission.  House 
Roll  No.  546  could  be  amended  to  do 
this,  also.  But  we  consider  House 
Roll  No.  358  hopeless,  and  advise 
farmers  to  implore  their  representa- 
tives to  help  kill  it. 

Any  state  highway  commission  that 
is  created  ought  not  to  have  more  than 
advisory  powers,  and  there  should  be 
no  state  roads  and  no  state  aid.  These 
are  points  to  be  emphasized. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  days, 
when  the  wind  was  rather  raw  and 
accompanied  by  snow  flurries,  the 
weather  has  been  almost  ideal  for  the 
cattle  feeders  this  past  week. 

From  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion I  learn  that  there  are  a  good 
many  cattle  in  the  country  right  now 
that  are  fat  and  ready  to  ship;  but 
the  farmers  are  holding  on  for  a 
better  market,  because  many  of  these 
cattle  cost  7  cents  last  fall,  and  it  is 
hard  to  figure  a  profit  at  present  prices 
for  fat  cattle,  even  with  40-cent  corn. 

Last  spring  a  neighbor  and  I  bought 
forty  head  of  young  cattle.  He  took 
fifteen  head  and  I  took  twenty-five. 
These  cattle  were  handled  exactly 
alike  until  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, when  my  neighbor  put  his  cattle 
in  the  yard  and  started  them  on  feed. 
My  cattle  were  run  through  the  stalks 
and  put  on  feed  the  first  of  January. 
My  neighbor's  cattle  were  fat,  while 
mine  were  not  on  full  feed  and 
weighed  perhaps  150  pounds  less  on 
the  average.  My  neighbor's  cattle 
sold  to  the  local  buyer  for  $7.20,  and 
I  was  offered  the  same  day  (February 
5)  almost  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  buyer,  7  cents  for  the  bunch. 

it  is  such  conditions  as  these  that 
make  the  average  farmer  leary  about 
the  cattle-feeding  business.  When  fat 
cattle  are  worth  only  20  cents  more 
than  feeders,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
convince  the  farmer  that  it  is  profit- 
able to  finish  them.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  has  been  content  to  let  the 
other  fellow  do  the  work  and  take  the 
risk,  even  at  the  expense  of  posterity? 

Seven  cents  looked  mighty  good  to 
me  for  my  bunch  of  feeders,  but  I 
mustered  up  courage  enough  to  hang 
on.  I  figured  that  if  they  are  worth 
7  cents  to  the  other  fellow,  they  are 
worth  7  cents  to  me.  Of  course  I 
realize  that  is  poor  logic,  because  no 
doubt  the  other  fellow  knows  as 
little  about  the  future  cattle  market 
as  I  do,  and  that  isn't  very  much.  As 
long  as  there  is  this  risk  and  uncer- 
tainty about  cattle  feeding,  the  aver- 
age farmer  is  a  chump  to  dabble  in  it. 

Cattle  feeding  is  a  business  in  itself. 
One  must  have  proper  equipment,  and 
must  know  what  and  how  to  feed  to 
make  the  most  profitable  gains.  Not 
that  alone,  but  one  must  be  a  good 
judge  of  cattle  to  know  what  kind 
will  respond  to  good  feed  and  care, 
as  well  as  to  know  when  they  have 
ceased  to  make  profitable  gains.  The 
most  important  thing,  however,  is  to 
know  the  value  of  cattle  when  buying 
and  selling.  Yet  I  believe  it  is  this 
very  point  that  we  know  the  least 
about;  consequently  the  seller  has  us 
a-coming  when  we  are  buying  and  the 
buyer  has  us  a-going  when  we  are 
selling,  and  if  we  make  anything  it  is 
simon-pure  luck  and  not  because  we 
know  anything  about  our  business. 
The  farmer  is  not  to  blame,  however, 
for  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 
He  doesn't  handle  enough  cattle  to 
know  cattle  values,  and  is,  therefore, 
at  a  big  disadvantage  beside  the  ex- 
perienced cattle  feeder.  It  will  help 
some  to  raise  our  own  feeders,  for  then 
we  can  at  least  eliminate  the  buying 
feature,  and  "well  bought  is  half  sold." 

One  of  the  important  questions  con- 


fronting the  taxpayers  of  Nebraska 
at  the  present  time  is,  Shall  the  main 
university  campus  be  removed  to  the 
University  Farm?  The  flimsiness  and 
incoherence  of  some  of  the  arguments 
against  removal  remind  one  of  the 
proverbial  drowning  man  grasping 
for  straws.  In  the  first  place  they 
make  a  sympathetic  appeal  for  a  few 
boarding  house  keepers.  They  tell  us 
with  trembling  voices  and  tears  in 
their  eyes  how  these  people  spent 
their  small  earnings  for  homes  near 
the  university  in  the  hope  that  they 
could  make  a  living  by  boarding  stu 
dents.  No  one  sympathizes  with 
these  people  any  more  than  I  do,  but 
is  the  university  an  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  boarding  house  propri- 
etors? "The  student  is  no  longer  a 
recluse.  Education  should  fit  him  to 
deal  with  practical  things  as  well  as 
give  him  mental  training.  The  best 
environment,  therefore,  is  not  the 
seclusion  of  the  suburb  of  the  city 
but  the  center  of  its  business  activities 
where  practical  problems  are  met  and 
solved,"  say  the  alumni  directors. 
And  of  all  the  arguments  against  uni- 
versity removal  that  have  come  to  my 
notice,  I  call  this  one  the  limit. 

I  have  attended  the  university  and 
the  school  of  agriculture  long  enough 
to  know  that  it  depends  entirely  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  student,  and 
not  upon  where  he  lives,  whether  or 
not  he  is  a  recluse.  I  believe  most 
university  students  can  spend  their 
time  more  profitably  in  the  "seclu- 
sion of  the  suburb  of  the  city"  than 
in  the  "center  of  its  business  activi- 
ties," where  theaters,  pool  halls  and 
moving  picture  shows  vie  with  one 
another  for  the  student's  patronage. 
If  it  is  practical  things  they  wish  to 
learn,  I'll  venture  to  say  that  they 
would  learn  more  in  one  day  by  asso 
ciating  with  farm  boys  and  familiariz- 
ing themselves  with  the  work  being 
done  at  the  University  Farm  than 
they  would  in  a  month  in  the  center 
of  the  business  activities  of  the  city. 
Let  us  stand  by  the  chancellor  and 
the  regents  of  the  university  who 
have  given  this  matter  their  most 
earnest  consideration  and  who  to  a 
man  recommend  removal. 


STATE  CONSERVATION  CONGRESS 

The  fourth  annual  Nebraska  con- 
servation congress  is  hereby  called 
to  meet  at  Lincoln,  February  19,  20 
and  21,  1913.  The  sessions  of  the 
congress  and  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the 
state.  There  are  no  membership  fees 
or  dues.  Many  speakers  of  national 
reputation  will  be  in  attendance  to 
discuss  the  problems  connected  with 
conservation  and  development  of  vital 
resources.  Delegates  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

By  the  governor  of  Nebraska,  200 
at  large. 

By  each  member  of  the  legislature, 
each  mayor  of  a  city,  town  or  village 
council,  each  county  board  or  govern- 
ing body  of  a  county  or  municipality, 
ten  delegates  at  large. 

By  each  commerical  club,  two 
delegates. 

By  each  woman's  club,  agricultural, 
civic  or  educational  society  or  club, 
two  delegates. 

By  railways,  manufacturing  indus- 
trial or  commercial  corporations,  two 
delegates  each. 

By  each  religious  denomination, 
fifty  delegates  at  large. 

Farmers'  institute  organizations, 
farmers'  clubs  and  similar  agricul- 
tural organizations  are  invited  to  send 
accredited  delegates  on  the  basis  of 
two  for  feach  such  organization. 

Send  list  of  delegates  and  address 
for  programs  and  further  detailed  in- 
formation, to  the  secretary  Nebraska 
conservation  congress,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

G.  E.  CONDRA, 
Chairman  Executive  Com. 
W.  R.  MELLOR, 
Secretary. 


COVER  PAGE  ILLUSTRATION 

The  colt  shown  on  the  cover  page 
of  this  paper  won  first  prize  in  the 
colt  class  at  the  Butler  county  fair  in 
September,  1912.  At  that  time  he 
was  five  months  and  twenty  days  old 
and  weighed  750  pounds.  His  owner, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Smith,  in  a  letter  dated 
February  3,  said  that  on  January  29, 
at  the  age  of  ten  months,  the  colt 
weighed  1,100  pounds.  He  is  only  a 
grade,  and  the  remarkable  thing  about 
it  is  that  he  is  the  first  colt  of  a  mare 
bred  when  she  was  two  years  old; 
this  mare  weighed  1,650  at  three  years 
of  age.  This  shows  the  importance  of 
good  breeding  in  getting  good  colti. 


FARMERS'    OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

An  eastern  company  manufacturing 
typewriters  and  office  supplies  is 
anxious  to  increase  the  demand  among 
farmers  for  that  line  of  goods.  To 
bring  out  the  advantages  of  good 
office  equipment  on  the  farm,  they 
wish  to  secure  the  experience  of 
farmers  themselves.  The  company 
offered  to  furnish  the  prizes  if  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  would  conduct  a 
contest  among 
its  subscribers. 
There  were  posi- 
tively no  strings 
on  the  offer,  and, 
since  it  was  a 
perfectly  legiti- 
mate proposition, 
we  saw  no  reason  why  our  subscribers 
should  not  have  a  chance  at  the  very 
liberal  prizes,  and  at  the  same  time 
discuss  an  important  subject.  For 
these  reasons  we  have  accepted  the 
company's  offer.  And  here  it  is  as 
we  put  it  up  to  our  subscribers: 
For  the  best  letter  submitted  to  us  on 
or  before  March 
1,  1913,  on  the 
subject  of  the 
farmer's  office  and 
its  equipment,  we 
will  award  the 
first  prize  offered 
by  the  company 
namely,  a  Smith- 
Premier  visible 
typewriter  worth 
$100;  for  the  second-best  letter  we 
will  award  the  company's  second 
prize,  a  fine  office  desk;  and  for  the 
third-best  letter  we  will  award  the 
company's  third  prize,  a  filing  cab- 
inet in  two  parts.  These  prizes  are 
illustrated  herewith. 

We  suggest  that  the  general  sub 
ject  be  taken  up 
under  three  heads. 
First  discuss  where 
the  farmer's  office 
should  be  located, 
whether  in  a  separate 
room  in  the  house,  or  in 
a  corner  of  the  living 
room.  Then  take  up  the 
question  of  its  equip- 
ment with  reference  to 
desk,  filing  cabinet  for 
catalogs,  letters,  etc., 
typewriter  for  business 
letterwriting,  printed  sta- 
tionary and  other  sup- 
plies, and  anything  else 
that  may  be  needed  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business  affairs  of  the  farm. 
And  finally  discuss  briefly  what  ad- 
vantage a  farmer  may  derive  from  a 
well  equipped  office. 

Those  who  write  from  actual  ex- 
perience will  have  the-  best  show  to 
win  in  this  contest,  for  naturally 
the  company  nor  we  care  for  theory 
in  this  matter.  The  contest  is  open 
only  to  subscribers  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer;  those  who  do  not  win  a  prize 
will  not  be  granted  the  customary 
year's  subscription  we  give  in  all 
contests  where  we  furnish  the  prizes. 

We  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  we  are  not  offering  these  very 
expensive  prizes — we  could  not  afford 
to  do  it — but  that  we  are  only  con- 
ducting the  contest  and  awarding  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  company  men 
tioned.  Remember  the  closing  date, 
March  1,  1913. 


CURING  SUMMER  MEAT 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  every 
farmer's  family  should  not  have  good 
sugar-cured  hams.  The  hams  are 
walking  around  in  the  barnyard  on 
most  farms — where  the  cholera  has 
not  struck  too  hard — so  it  is  only  a 
question  of  curing.  Any  farmer  who 
will  pay  attention  to  details  may  have 
hams  that  beat  the  embalmed  product 
of  the  packing  houses  "all  hollow." 

President  Waters  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  who  has  been 
active  in  showing  the  farmers  of  his 
state  how  to  cure  meat,  gives  two 
methods  of  curing  meat  —  the  dry 
cure  and  the  brine  cure.  He  recom- 
mends the  dry  cure  for  the  production 
of  the  highest  quality  and  richest 
flavor.  Brine  dissolves  out  a  part  of 
the  soluble  protein  in  meat,  thereby 
affecting  its  flavor. 

Here  are  the  ingredients  of  Presi- 
dent Waters'  dry  cure  for  pork:  To 
1,000  pounds  of  meat  take  forty  pounds 
of  common  salt,  ten  pounds  of  New 
Orleans  sugar,  four  pounds  of  black 
pepper,  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
saltpeter,  and  one-half  pound  of 
cayenne  pepper.  Weigh  the  meat  and 
take  such  part  of  the  ingredients 
as  the  amount  of  meat  is  in  propor- 
tion to  1,000  pounds. 
Allow  the  meat  to  cool  thoroughly 


after  butchering.  After  mixing  the 
ingredients,  one-half  of  the  amount 
should  be  rubbed  well  into  the  meat. 
Put  the  meat  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  but 
not  in  a  cellar.  Let  it  remain  two 
weeks;  then  rub  in  the  remainder  of 
the  cure  and  let  it  lie  about  six  weeks 
longer,  when  it  is  ready  to  hang  and 
smoke. 

President  Waters  recommends  that 
smoking  occupy  from  four  to  six 
weeks  for  the  very  best  results;  slow 
smoking  gives  a  delicate  flavor.  After 
the  smoking  is  finished,  put  the  meat 
in  unwashed  flour  sacks  and  hang  it 
in  a  dry  place. 

The  brine  cure  given  by  President 
Waters  requires  the  same  materials, 
minus  the  pepper.  When  the  meat 
has  cooled,  rub  it  with  salt  and  let  it 
drain  over  night.  Pack  it  in  a  clean 
barrel  with  the  heavy  pieces,  hams 
and  shoulders,  at  the  bottom.  For 
every  100  pounds  of  meat  use  eight 
pounds  of  salt,  two  pounds  of  New 
Orleans  sugar  and  two  ounces  of 
saltpeter.  Dissolve  these  ingredients 
in  four  gallons  of  water  and  cover 
the  meat  with  it. 

Thin  sides  should  remain  in  this 
four  to  six  weeks,  and  hams  from  six 
to  eight  weeks.  After  takii.g  it  out 
and  allowing  it  to  dry  thoroughly, 
smoke  as  in  the  dry-cure  process 
outlined  above.  An  expensive  smoke 
house  is  not  necessary.  A  wooden 
structure  with  an  earth  floor  will 
answer  every  purpose.  Early  butcher- 
ing is  recommended  by  President 
Waters  in  order  to  give  plenty  of 
time  for  the  curing  and  smoking; 
for  it  is  the  length  of  time  occupied 
in  these  processes  that  determines 
the  quality  of  the  product.  The 
reason  packing  house  meat  is  often 
so  flavorless  is  that  the  curing  and 
smoking  is  hastened  too  much. 

Another  method  of  curing  pork  is 
given  by  Professor  H.  S.  Moberly  ot 
the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 
We  quote:  "On  the  morning  of  the 
day  the  hogs  are  killed,  for  each  400 
pounds  of  meat  make  a  brine  as 
follows:  Twenty  gallons  of  rain 
water;  thirty  pounds  of  salt;  eight 
ounces  of  baking  soda;  ten  pounds 
of  brown  sugar;  one  gallon  of  mo- 
lasses (use  good  molasses,  not  the 
adulterated  kind).  This  fluid  should 
be  boiled  and  skimmed  in  the  morn- 
ing and  left  to  cool  in  a  shady  place. 
Wben  cool,  add  five  ounces  of  salt- 
peter. Dissolve  the  saltpeter  in  warm 
water  and  stir  into  the  other  mixture 
thoroughly. 

"The  following  morning  cut  up  the 
hogs  as  usual,  and  pack  in  barrels. 
Put  the  sides  of  the  meat,  or  mid- 
dlings, in  the  bottom  and  the  shoulders 
next,  and  the  hams  on  top  of  all  these, 
all  with  the  skin  side  down.  Weight 
the  meat  down  well  and  pour  the 
brine  over  until  the  meat  is  com- 
pletely covered.  Then  cover  the  top 
of  the  barrel  with  some  good  thick 
covering  that  will  prevent  evaporation. 

"Look  at  the  meat  often  enough  to 
see  that  the  brine  has  not  evaporated 
so  as  to  leave  any  meat  exposed.  If 
it  should  become  exposed,  more  brine 
should  be  added.  The  meat  can  be 
left  in  the  brine  indefinitely,  but  if  it  is 
desired  to  smoke  the  meat,  it  should 
be  taken  out  in  about  six  weeks." 

The  brine  cure  recommended  by 
Professor  Moberly  is  quite  similar  to 
that  of  President  Waters;  the  direc- 
tions differ  chiefly  in  the  order  in 
which  the  meat  is  placed  in  the  bar- 
rel, and  that  is  a  matter  for  the  indi- 
vidual judgment.  The  point  is  to  get, 
and  keep,  it  all  under  the  brine. 

HARROWING  ATTACHMENTS 

Mr.  Paul  Sandford  of  Lancaster 
county  wishes  to  learn  the  experience 
of  practical  farmers  with  harrowing 
attachments  for  plows.  Especially 
does  he  desire  to  know  how  the  rotary 
attachments  work  on  different  kinds 
of  soil  and  under  different  conditions 
— for  instance,  on  heavy  clay  soil,  on 
clover  or  alfalfa  sod,  or  on  land 
where  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  trash.  Another  question  he  asks 
is  whether  these  rotary  attachments 
add  greatly  to  the  draft  of  plows. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  readers 
send  in  their  experience  on  these 
points;  and  not  only  for  rotary  har- 
rowing attachments,  but  for  other 
kinds,  manufactured  as  well  as  home- 
made. Let's  turn  in  and  give  Mr. 
Sandford,  and  incidentally  a  great 
many  others,  the  information  asked  for. 


The  winter  thus  far  has  been  very 
dry,  but  you  can't  tell  a  thing  about 
the  size  of  1913  crops  from  that  We 
may  have  floods  before  the  wheat 
heads  out.    So  don't  worry. 
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Save 

$25 

TO 

$75 

on  First  Cost- 
Then 


r=  MORE  HEAT  =? 


WITH  LESS  FUEL 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  825  to  1875  more  for  a  fur- 
nace not  nearly  as  good  as  the  Kalamazoo  I 
Certainly  not,  especially  when  the  Kalamazoo 
Ives  greater  heat  and  cuts  down  fuel  bills, 
urnace  and  complete  fittings  shipped  direct  at 
factory  price. 

30  Days  Free  Trial— Cash  or  Credit 
You  don't  keep  the  Kalamazoo  unless  it  proves 
In  service  that  It  can  heat  your  house  perfectly 
at  minimum  expense.   Convenient  payments. 
We  pay  freight  charges. 

Furnace  Book  Free 

Gives  you  facts  that  will  save  you  money  In 
buying,  installing  and  operating  your  furnace. 
We're  glad  to  mail  it  free-wrltea  request  on 
a  postal,— ask  for  catalog  No.  923. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Manufacturers,    Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

We  also  make  Heating  and  Cooking  Stoves 
and  Gas  Ranges.   Catalog  on  request. 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  


Direct  to  You 


bnvQ  Circlo 

Pay/   it  aloiy^ 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  tc 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Home  Economics  Association 

It  is  regrettable  that  more  of  the 
women  from  over  the  state  cannot 
attend  the  programs  of  the  Nebraska 
Home  Economics  Association  at  the 
University  Farm  each  year  during 
the  week  of  Organized  Agriculture 
meetings.  Perhaps  in  one  sense  it  is 
just  as  well  they  cannot,  for  the  home 
economics  building  would  not  hold 
half  of  the  women  who  are  interested 
in  the  subjects  discussed  and  demon- 
strated at  these  meetings. 

A  movement  is  under  way  to  or- 
ganize local  clubs  or  associations 
to  work  in  unison  with  the  state 
association,  of  which  mention  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  much  good  may  be 
accomplished  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  these  organizations.  More  and 
more  the  need  of  concerted  or  organ- 
ized effort  toward  home  and  commun- 


ity betterment  is  being  felt,  and  the 
only  way  that  such  effort  can  be 
effective  in  a  community  is  to  have 
a  local  club  working  jinder  local 
conditions. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  completed,  these  lands  are  now  being 
sold  in  small  subdivisions.    The  soil,  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam,  the  best  in  the  valley. 
RAILROAD  PASSES  THROUGH  THE  LAND 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  At  Hand 

CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits  (including  oranges  and  { 

lemons);    vegetables,  seeds,  berries,  alfalfa,  cattle,   J   KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

hogs  and  chickens.  »       Dept.  N,  137  S.LaSalle  St.  Chicago. 111. 

WA  TER  SUPPL  y-Unlimited.  Water  delivered  » 

to  boundary  of  every  40  acre  tract.    Canal  and   {  Name   

drainage  system  perfect.  } 
TRANSPORTATION  -Both  by  rail  and  river  $  Address 

to  the  great  metropolitan  centers.  J 

LAND  PRICES—  Low, and  terms  of  payment  easy.  J     Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly 

Hi  .    /->  ,.  J   interested  in; 

you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  Call-  ^^—^  \  onruSFr„lt8.Deciduou8Fruit9,DniryinR. 
tornia,  where  climate,  soil  and  water  n^HS^,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Nuts,  General  Farming,  VI- 
combme  to  work  for  you  overtime,  fill  in  ihis  {  UerrleH,  Bees,  Garden  Truck, 

advertisement,  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars.  »  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


V  Harvest  of  Hints 

To  Home  Circle:  It-  will  be  found 
a  great  convenience  to  save  the  wrap- 
ping paper  that  comes  on  store  pack- 
ages, also  the  paper  sacks  of  all 
sizes,  as  these  are  often  needed  in 
doing  up  parcels  and  look  much  better 
for  the  purpose  than  newspapers. 
Then  a  ball  of  white  twine  at  hand 
for  tying  packages  will  save  valuable 
time  and  is  neater  and  stronger  than 
thread  or  pins.  It  is  also  worth 
while  to  save  the  twine  that  comes 
into  the  house. 

I  always  hem  my  dish  towels,  dish 
cloths  and  dusters,  and  wash  them 
each  week  with  the  regular  wash. 
By  rinsing  the  dish  towels  thoroughly 
each  time  they  are  used  they  are 
always  fresh  and  clear.  Flour  and 
sugar  sacks  make  good  dish  towels, 
but  I  prefer  cheese  cloth  for  dusters. 
,And,  by  the  way,  boiling  water 
should  never  be  poured  on  dishes,  as 
it  crackles  the  surface  and  causes 
them  to  look  old  before  their  time. 

The  wringer  should  be  unscrewed 
and  the  rollers  wiped  dry  when  one 
is  through  with  it  on  wash-day.  This 
is  a  little  thing,  but  often  neglected, 
causing  the  rollers  to  flatten  and 
become  permanently  out  of  shape. 

Nothing  is  better  than  kerosene  to 
use  in  polishing  windows,  mirrors 
and  household  glass,  while  strong 
vinegar  will  cleanse  and  brighten  the 
mica  in  the  stove  doors.  When  put- 
ting wood  or  coal  in  the  stove,  if  the 
dampers  are  closed  as  soon  as  the 
fire  is  well  started  it  will  effect  a; 
great  saving  of  fuel  and  heat  that 
otherwise  would  rush  up  the  chimney. 

If  the  attic  is  kept  free  from  rub- 
bish, cobwebs  and  dust  it  is  just  the 
place  to  hang  clothes  to  dry  in  the; 
winter.  All  vegetables  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  cellar  as  soon  as  they! 
begin  to  decay,  as  sickness  often  re-; 
suits  from  such  neglect.  And  the 
dog,  cat  and  chickens  will  appreciate 
the  food  that  is  left   at  the  table. 


Tone 


That's!  where  the 
Victor-Victrola 
is  pre-eminent 


You  might  be  able  to  build  a  cabinet  that  out- 
wardly would  resemble  a  Victor-Victrola.  You 
might  even  copy  the  inside  construction  and  details, 
if  they  were  not  protected  by  patents.  But  there  is  no 
copying  the  superior  Victor-Victrola  tone-quality. 

That  represents  years  of  patient  experiment — 
with  various  woods,  with  different  proportions,  with 
numerous  vibratory  surfaces — and  it  is  simply  as- 
tonishing how  slight  a  variation  in  size,  in  shape,  in 
position,  seriously  affects  the  pure  tone  quality. 

No,  the  Victor-Victrola  tone  can'tbe  equaled! 
Even  though  the  eye  could  take  in  every  detail 
of  construction,  there  is  still  that  same  inde- 
scribable "something"  which  makes  the  Strad- 
ivarius  supreme  among  violins,  which  gives  to 
the  Victor-Victrola  the  wonderfully  sweet, 
clear  and  mellow  tone  that  has  established  this 
instrument  as  pre-eminent  in  tone  quality. 

Hear  the  Victor-Victrola  today  at  the  nearest  Victor 
dealer's — you'll  spend  a  delightful  half-hour  and  come  away 

with  a  greater  love  for  music  and 
a  more  thorough  appreciation  of 
this  superb  instrument. 

Write  for  the  handsome  Victor  cat- 
alogs, showing  the  different  styles  of 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


MASTERS  VOIC 


r 


instruments  and  portraits  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists  who  make  records  only 
for  the  Victor. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles— the  combination.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor-Victrola  II  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  HJ  quartered  oak 
Other,  styles  $25  to  $150 


which  many  pwople  throw  into  the 
stove,     ;      .:,  „  ■ 

Newspapers  fill  a  multitude  bt 
needs,,  and  I ,  like  to  spread  them  on 
the  floor  after  it  has  been  scrubbed. 
The'  .papers.,  can  be  burned  when 
soiled,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
longer  the  floor  in  kitchen  and  pantry 
will  stay  clean  if  papers  are  spread 
where  one  walks  the  most. 

It  would  surprise  some  of  the  care- 
ful housewives  to  know  how  manv 
womgn  there  are  who  have  a  habit  of 
sweeping  dust  from  one  room  to 
another  until  the  back  door  is 
reached,  when  it  is  dumped  outside. 
But.  this  only  makes  extra  work,  for 
sooner  or  later  the  yard  must  be 
cleaned  of  all.  such  rubbish;  besides, 
the  dust  is  right  there  ready  to  be 
tracked  into  the  house  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  swept  into  a  dust- 
pan and  burned  it  leaves  no  trail 
along  the  carpet  in  its  passage  from 
room  to  room,  and  is  out  of  the  way 
for  time  and  eternity. 

MRS.  J.  R.  BLACKBURN. 

Valley  Co. 


Water  in  the  House 

Juniata  L\  Shepperd  in  Minnesota 
press  bulletin: 

Few  other  home  conveniences  will 
save  so  much  labor  and  add  so  much 
comfort  as  soft  water,  hot  and  cold, 
right  at  hand.  The  carrying  and  lift- 
ing of  water,  and  the  emptying  of 
tubs  are  things  that  are  extremelv 
taxing  and  that  could  be  readily  ac- 
complished by  mechanical  means.  To 
open  a  faucet  and  lift  a  plug  is  all 
that  should  be  necessary  for  filling 
and  emptying  tubs  and  washing 
machine. 

Water  is  needed,  not  only  in  the 
laundry,  but  all  over  the  house,  the 
laundry  being  mentioned  especially 
because  wash  day  is  the  hardest  day 
in  the  week,  requiring  the  greatest 
amount  of  heavy  lifting,  which  is  hard 
on  the  back.  Wash  day  also  entails 
much  danger  of  sickness  because  of 
necessary  exposure  when  water  must 
be  carried  in  and  out  in  cold  weather. 

The  entire  family  should  be  inter- 
ested in  this  needed  improvement, 
because  it  would  confer  a  personal 
benefit  on  each  one.  The  long  winter 
evenings  cannot  be  used  to  better 
purpose  than  in  devising  ways  -  and 
means  for  securing  these  comforts, 
necessities  and  blessings. 

Soft  water  is  better  than  hard  for 
all  kinds  of  cleaning,  washing  dishes, 
woodwork,  floors,  and  also  for  bathing 
and  washing  hands  and  face.  Who 
enjoys  the  harsh,  sticky  feeling  of 
hands  washed  in  hard  water,  to  say 
nothing  of  chapping  incident  to  its 
use  in  cold  weather?  The  wash  basin, 
the  wash  boiler,  everything  used  with 
hard  water,  give  silent  evidence  of 
this  characteristic,  consuming  time 
and  requiring  extra  labor  in  scouring 
when  simple  washing  alona  would  be 
necessary  if  soft  water  had  been  used! 

Cistern  water  is  not  best  for  the 
purposes  of  drinking  and  in  preparing 
and  cooking,  and  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  article  to  recommend  it, 
but  simply  to  insist  that  in  case 
but  one  can  be  had  in  the  house,  let 
that  be  soft. 


Winter  Beading 

To  Home  Circle:     We  have  been 
having  a  kind  of  rag  social  on  our 
page,  so  in  adding  my  mite  I  will  no 
tell  what  to  do  with  rags,  but  wha 
not  to  do  with  them. 

In  the  first  place,  don't  think  yo 
must  tear  carpet-rags,  as  I  did  with 
out    reserve,    and    then    when  th 
measles  comes   visiting  without  an 
previous  announcement  be  obliged 
go.  to  the  neighbor's  ragbag.    It's  ver 
humiliating,    but    necessary.     I  was 
always  taught  to  save  and  work  up 
everything,  but  overdid    the  matter 
that  time,  so  take  warning!  Sickness 
sometimes  stalks  in  at  the  back  door 
while  we  are  not  looking. 

I  have  been  knitting  a  little  this 
winter.  It's  rather  out  of  style,  but 
I  would  like  to  find  someone  who 
could  send  me  directions  for  knitting 
fancy-back  mittens  with  open  work 
and  ropes.  If  anyone  wishes  I  will 
send  to  this  page  instructions  for 
shellwork  wristlets. 

What  do  you  read,  sisters,  as  a 
rule,  besides  the  farm  papers?  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  as  much  headline 
reading  as  anything  else.  I  glance 
over  the  dailies  and  weeklies  alike 
and  read  what  looks  interesting,  skip- 
ping the  rest.  Sometimes  I  read 
aloud  from  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine. 

Last  night,  for  instanqe,  we  were 
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down  i'.inoug  the  Mexican  Indians  on 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  where  the 
ladies  wear  "necklaces  of  pearls  and 
United  States  five-dollar  gold  pieces 
wound  two  or  three  times  around  the 
neck  and  then  falling  to  the  waist." 
Reading  of  these  things  gives  us  an 
imaginary  trip  to  that  southern  coun- 
try, and  we  come  back  to  fSttr  own 
better  contented.  JL  SI  ijfli 

Holt  Co.  ETTA  M.  .COLK. 

  Jf. 

(leaning  Aluminum 

Home  Economics  Department,  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College: 

Aluminum  ware  may  be  cleaned  by 
washing  in  hot  water  with  plenty  of 
soapsuds.  It  may  be  polished  with  a 
paste  of  jeweler's  whiting  which  has 
been  sifted  to  remove  hard  particles. 
The  paste  may  be  made  with  soapy 
water  or  water  and  alcohol,  or  water 
and  ammonia  added  to  the  whiting. 
Spread  the  paste  smoothly  on  the 
surface  and  polish  with  soft  cloth 
or  chamois  skin.  Nickel  and  silver 
may  be  polished  in  the  same  way. 
Any  good  metal  polish  may  be  used. 
If  the  stain  is  very  bad,  polish  with 
sapolio.  If  this  fails,  discolorations 
may  be  removed  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  nitric  acid.  Never  use 
alkalies  such  as  washing  soda  or 
potash  in  cleaning  aluminum. 


How  Hot  An  Iron  1 

Home  Economics  Department,  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College: 

How  can  one  tell  when  the  iron  is 
hot  enough  for  ironing?  It  depends 
upon  the  fabric  to  be  ironed.  Linens 
and  cottons  should  be  ironed  with  a 
hot  iron.  Woolens  .  and  silk  should 
be  ironed  witk  a  moderately  hot  iron. 
To  tell  when  an  iron  is  hot  enough, 
test  it  upon  a  rumpled  piece  of  news- 
paper. If  it  smooths  the  paper  with- 
out scorching,  it  is  hot  enough  for 
cotton  or  linen.  When  the  iron  is  too 
cool  for  ironing  linens  and  cottons 
well,  it  is  about  right  for  ironing 
woolens  and  silks. 


A  Furnace1 
'Guaranteed  to 
Heat  Every  Room* 
to  70  Degrees  in  Even^ 
the  Coldest  Weatherf 

rpHE  one  furnace  on  the  market  to- 
-*■   day  that  is  absolutely  guaranteed] 
to  make  good— the  one  that  is  guar- 1 
teed  to  give  better,  steadier,  cleaner  1 
and  healthier  heat — perfectly  moist.  It's  ' 
the  greatest  saver  of  fuel  bills  in  the 
world.    Has  big  water  reservoir,  hold- 
ing 15 gallons  or  more-this  means  moist  1 
air  all  the  time.    Has  large  firepot,  big  1 
fire,  slow  combustion,  every  particle  of  1 
heat  is  used — this  saves  fuel.  Patent  Heat  1 
Retainer  saves  fuel.    Big  air  chamber! 
saves  fuel.   Down  draft  radiator  saves 
fuel.   These  are  only  a  few  of  the  practi- 
cal points  of  construction  in  the 

Campbell 
Guaranteed 
Winter  Chaser 


Furnace 


-that  make  it  a  money  saver.  It  will  outlast  any 
other  furnace  made.  Heavy  steel  plate  is  tbe  kind 
used  to  make  it  so  doubly  durable,  "this  Winter 
Chaser  Furnace  has  been  In  many  homes  for  more 
than  25  years.  And  the  happy  owners  are  still  fe 
t  getting  perfect  moist  heat  even  during  coldest 
weather.  It  can't  freeze  and  burst — it  burns 
any thingr— you  always  have  warm  floors — it 
makes  cleanest  heat— all  register*  in  the  right 
place.   It's  first  cost  is  within  your  reach. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Book-- 
Stop  Wasting  Coal! 

„t  this  -valuable  book  noiv!    Protect , 
„our  family  from  the  poorly-heated 
k  bouse.     Write  today!   Write  me 
^personally, 

A.  K.  Campbell,  Pres. 
Campbell  Heating 
Company 
12 i5  Walnut  St. 
Des  Moines, 
Iowa 


The  Campbell  Heater 
is  sold  In  Nebraska  by  the 
LINCOLN    STOVE    REPAIR  CO. 
201  S.  9th  St  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Address  Letters  to 
•Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Fishless  Fishing  Trip 

Two.  years  ago  my  friend  Mary  and 
I  daMded  we'd  like  to  camp  out  for 
a  few  "days  on  the  river  ten  miles 
away.  So  we  got  our  older  sisters 
to  go  with  us,  and  one  fine  morning 
in  August  we  started.  We  had  a  tent 
and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  my 
brother  drove  us  down.  As  we  were 
on  the  way  the  end-gate  came  off  of 
the  wagon  and  some  of  our  pro- 
visions fell  out,  so  we  had  to  pack 
all  over  again.  We  finally  arrived 
and  my  brother  helped  us  to  set  up 
the  tent.  After  we  had  put  away  our 
supplies  and  eaten  dinner  he  went 
home,  but  was  to  come  back  for  us 
in  three  days. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
in  putting  things  away  and  exploring 
the  banks  along  the  river.  That 
night  we  could  hardly  sleep,  as  the 
older  girls  talked  so  much  and  it  was 
a  strange  place.  The  next  day  we 
fished,  and  Mary  caught  a  little  one, 
but  I  didn't  get  a  bite.  Toward  the 
middle  of  that  afternoon  the  sky  be- 
came darkened  with  clouds,  and,,  by 
evening  rain  set  in.  It  rained  all 
night,  and  whenever  we  wakened  we 
could  hear  the  patter  on  the  tent. 

It  was  still  raining  the  next  morn- 
ing. We  could  not  venture  outside, 
and  a  great  deal  of  our  food  was 
spoiled.  In  the  afternoon  the  sky 
cleared  and  about  five  o'clock  my 
brother  came.  We  were  all  glad  to 
see  him,  and  packing  our  supplies 
we  started  home,  reaching  there  after 
nine.  We  have  not, been  to  the  river 
since,  but  declare  we  are  going  again 
next  summer. — Esther  Rowley,  age 
13,  Hampton,  Neb. 


A  Good  Exeuse 

Last  Saturday  I  was  sleigh  riding 
with  my  brothers  and  a  neighbor  boy. 
We  had  a  good  time  until  the  sled 
upset  and  sprained  my  ankle,  so  I 
could  not  go  to  school  this'  week. — 
William  Brabham,  age  8.  Callaway, 
Neb. 


Seeing  Indians 

Two  years  ago  last  September  we 
went  to  California  over  the  Union 
Pacific  and  passed  several  Indian 
villages.  Their  houses  are  made  of 
adobe.  One  night  when  the  train 
stopped  we  got  off.  Indian  squaws 
were  selling  necklaoes  and  pocket- 
books  made  of  beads;  some  of  them 
were  weaving  rugs,  and  others  sold 
pottery.  We  bought  some  of  that  to 
bring  home  with  us.  All  the  squaws 
wore  blankets.  I  saw  only  one  "big 
Injun."  His  hair  was  long  and  he 
was  selling  bows  and  arrows. — Eva 
Foster,  age  11,  Edgar,  Neb. 


"In  a  Box,"  Sure  Enough 

Four  years  ago  last  Thanksgiving 
my  teacher  gave  a  box  supper  to 
which  our  whole  family  was  invited. 
My  parents  and  I  went  in  the  buggy 
and  the  rest  rode  with  our  neighbors 
in  a  wagon.  We  got  along  all  right 
until  we  came  to  a  bridge  without 
railings.  The  wagon  went  oTer 
safely,  but  when  we  reached  the 
bridge  our  horse,  which  was  blind, 
became  frightened  at  the  shadow  of 
the  lantern  and  walked  sideways 
until  we  went  right  off  the  bridge 
into  a  creek  a  few  inches  deep.  My 
mother  fell  on  me  and  I  was  pushed 
into  the  mud.  My  brother  and  his 
friend,  who  were  walking  behind  us, 
were  frightened  and  thought  we  were 
killed.  I  was  not  hurt,  but  mother 
was  hurt  above  the  eye.  We  went 
to  the  nearest  neighbor's  and  dried 
our  clothes,  and  our  dog  stayed  there 
all  night.  In  the  morning  we  brought 
the  buggy  home.  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  night. — Lowell  Huber,  age  9, 
Beatrice,  Neb. 


Not  So  Euuuy 

■  When  mamma  was  a  little  girl 
grandpa,  mamma  and  her  two  older 
brothers  went  town  .  to  the  Missouri 
river  to  set  some  fish  lines.  When 
they  were  almost  through  grandpa 
sent  mamma  and  the  boys  home  with 
the  fish  they  had  caught.  The  boys 
were  ahead  of  mamma,  so  she  thought 
it  would  be  fun  to  walk  out  on  a  log 
that  projected  out  int»  the  stream. 
But  the  log  was  slippery  and  mamma 
fell  off  into  the  water,  and  as  the 
current  was  very  swift  she  was  soon 


carried  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
river. 

When  grandpa  caught  up  with  the 
boys  he  asked  them  where  their  sister 
was.  They  said  they  thought  she 
was  behind  them.  Grandpa  looked 
and  just  then  mamma's  pink  sun- 
bonnet  bobbed  up  out  of  the  water. 
Grandpa  swam  out  and  grabbed 
mamma  by  the  head  and  brought  her 
to  the  shore.  It  was  quite  a  while 
before  she  came  to.  After  that  she 
never  played  on  a  slippery  log  near 
the  water.— Theodore  Frederick,  age 
11,  Dakota  City,  Neb. 


Frights  and  Fishes 

Last  summer  our  family  and  our 
neighbors  went  to  the  mountains  to 
fish.  It  took  us  two  days  to  make 
the  trip,  for  the  mountains  are  about 
sixty  miles  from  here.  When  we 
reached  there  we  children  went  wad- 
ing in  the  creek,  and  the  next  day 
one  of  the  boys  and  I  went  fishing  a 
mile  or  more  from  camp.  After  we 
had  caught  quite  a  few  fish  we  heard 
something  coming  through  the  bushes. 
We  thought  it  must  be  a  bear,  for 
there  were  juite  a  few  wild  animals 
in  these  mountains,  so  we  picked  up 
our  fish  and  ran  for  camp  as  fast  as 
we  could.  On  the  way  we  looked  back 
and  thought  we  saw  the  bear,  but  I 
suppose  it  was  nothing  but  the  burnt 
stump  of  a  tree.  We  did  not  go  very 
fafe,  from,  camp  again,  though.  We 
caught  about  eight  gallons  of  fish 
altogether.  When  we  were  in  camp 
the  first  night  on  our  way  back  the 
horses  started  out  for  home  all 
alone,  and  we  had  to  run  after  them. 
They  were  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  camp  when  we  caught  them.  The 
next  day  we  reached  home  safely. — 
Roy  Sweet,  age  11,  Worland,  Wyo. 


FALSE  MEASURES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  we  drift 
from  one  state  to  another  we  find 
that  the  weights  of  grain,  vegetables, 
etc.,  differ  in  the  number  of  pounds 
per  bushel.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
wrong.  A  bushel  should  be  a  bushel 
through  all  of  Uncle  Sam's  territory 
—why  not?  Wheat  is  of  about  uniform 
weight  all  the  way  through.  Rye  and 
oats  are  close  followers,  with  only  an 
occasional  state  falling  short.  Mary- 
land is  one  that  is  a  little  shy  on 
oats  and  potatoes;  New  Jersey  on  oats 
and  sweet  potatoes.  All  grains  and 
vegetables  that  are  sold  by  weight 
should  .be  standardized  throughout  the 
United  States. 

And  then  something  should  be  doing 
along  another  line.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  our  merchants  have  a  way 
of  whipping  the  devil  around  the  shins 
to  take  advantage  of  their  customers 
and  beat  them  out  of  a  little  money 
wlKeh  they_add  to  their  own  bank 
accounts.  This  is  done  by  buying  by 
weight  and  selling  by  measure;  and 
some  of  them  that  we  could  point  out 
do  not  even  give  good  measure.  We 
know  merchants  who  do  not  give  a 
pound  over  three  pecks  of  apples  or 
potatoes  for  a  bushel;  others  when 
selling  sweet  corn,  beans,  etc.,  fcy  the 
quart,  measure  in  a  pint  tin  cup  that 
is  away  shy  of  standard  measure. 

Our  laws  should  provide  that  all 
grains,  vegetables  and  produce  that 
have  standard  weights  must  be 
bought  and  sold  by  weight.  Some  of 
us  who  never  question  the  merchants' 
prices  on  these  things  find,  when  we 
get  home,  that  we  have  not  the  quan- 
tity for  which  we  paid.  This  is  de- 
cidedly wrong  and  in  some  way  must 
be  stopped.  Beating  this  one  and  that 
one  out  of  a  few  pounds  during  the 
year  does  not  amount  to  so  very  much 
in  an  individual  case,  but  it  piles  up 
a  nice  little  sum  for  the  merchant. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  put  false  bot- 
toms in  their  measures;  others  fill  a 
half-bushel  measure  only  level  full 
of  potatoes  or  apples. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  pa- 
tronize mail-order  houses,  where  they 
give  full  weight  and  measure  and  are 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  correct  any 
errors  that  may  have  been  made?  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  better 
and  more  equitable  system  of  dealing 
with  the  consumer. 

Clay  Co.  E.  L.  HADLEY. 


A  surprising  number  of  farmers 
and  members  of  farmers'  families 
are  injured  in  runaways.  Look 
through  a  dozen  country  papers  and 
you  will  generally  find  about  that 
many  accounts  of  runaway  accidents. 
Many  of  these  could  be  prevented  by 
making  sure  each  time  a  team  is 
hitched  up  that  the  harness  is  safe  and 
that  nothing  about  the  rig  is  likely  to 
come  loose  and  frighten  the  horses. 


From  Childhood  to  Old  Age 

Kimball  Pianos 

Are  Pleasing  in  Tone 


Write  Today  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogu 


Mrs.  Piano  Buyer  g?*S£S#J 

a  piano  for  your  home  and  children  we  are 
sure  yon  will  want  to  see  our  catalogue— you  will  want 
to  know  about  our  new  plan  of  selling  and  distribut- 
ing our  pianos  direct  from  our  factory  and  from  our 
various  factory  distributing  points.  Write  U8  todayfor  our 

Money  Saving  Plan  and 
Free  Catalogues 

nnd  learn  how  easily  you  can  secure theSTANDARD 
Kimball  Piano  at  factory  distributing  prices  and 
on  terms  to  suit  your  convenience  Monthly  quarterly  or 
annual  payments  can  be  arranged. 

Valuable  Features  of  the  Kimball 

Kimball  Pianos  possess  many  important 
exclusive  features,  such  as  our  hermetically 
sealed  metitl  covered  pin  block  — the  heart  of  the 

piano- impervious  to  dampness,  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold, 
strings  scientifically  treated  to  prevent  rusting,  and  other  val- 
uable features  that  give  the  Kimball  that  heirloom  value  and 
most  splendid  musical  quality. 

Kimball  Ksr  r:*sss> 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  are  not  lovers  of 

good  music  Unfortunately  there  have  been  but  a  limited  num- 
ber that  could  produce  it,  but  now  with  a  Kimball  Player-Piano 
in  the  home,  the  young,  the  old  and  even  the  feeble  ''indoor" 
people  can  plav  and  reproduce  the  "Grand  Opera"  or  play  any 
and  all  of  the  old  time  songs  or  popular  pieces 

Our  Great  Offer 


Free  Approval  Test  —  We  • 
Stand  the  Freight  — Con-    /  „ 
venient  Payments  -  Cat-  ?  ^.x?'  ,. 

alogues  and  Herald  Free  ♦*  3832  Kimball  H:ill 
-Old    Instruments    /  PIease       "e  f  °e  our 

Taken  in  Exchange.  /,  Piano^/piaycr'pianoCata^ 
Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  J  losvet., prices  and  terms.and 
sei  d  to  us  today  and  get  FREE  f  . tne  Musical  Herald,  contain- 
er handsorm?  hooklcts  and  the  /  imr  two.  pretty  sonBS,  wordc 
Musical  Herald,  containing  ♦  s"d  music, 
two  pretty  songs,  words  and  .* 
music— also  valuable  piano  „ 

information,  our  prices  and   f  Name..  

terms.   WRITE  TODAY  f 

W.W.Kimball  /  ; 
Company  /  ( 


State 


Chicago 

■         .*  R  .F.D.  or  St. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

~    in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1913 
bicycle.    Write  for  special  offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  C97 
1913  Models       «J»  »  «/  «»  <P*-  ' 
iwith  Coaster  Brakes  4t  Puncture  Proof  tires. 
1911  &  1912 Models  C7l«  CfO 
all  of  best  makes  ..«*»«   "»  *P  ' 

100  Second -Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,  a£  O  /  n  s£  O 
good  as  new  fOipO 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

we  Shin  on  Approval  without  a 

cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

10  DATS  FREE  TRIAL. 

S,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sun- 
s,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles 
If  usual  prices.   DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get 
our  catalogue*  and  offer.    Write  now. 
M_BAI>  CVCL.K  CO.    Dept.M-3.fi  CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


E  TEACH  YOU  3 


bean  to  operate  and  repair 
automobiles.       Training     on  <j 
vulcanlzers,      drill      presses.  ^ 
lathes.       Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing.   Free  catalog. 
iXNCOLN    AUTO  SCHOOL 
MX  O  St.         LUeoU,  Net*. 


BIRD 

BOOK 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animate  Learn  at  home  to  mount 
M1III-IICII9  birds,    animals,  game 
heads  fish;  tan  skins:  make  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  own  trophies.     Make  big 
money  mounting  for  othere.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  suc- 
cess. Chargeslow.  Write  today  for  FREE  II- 
lustrated  book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
'■^showing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
male.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
tS  Monarch  Bldg..  Omaha,  Nebr 


Farmers  Sons  Wanted; 


with  kno»l 
edge  01  Urm 

•tock  and  fair  education  to  work  In  an  officej  580  »  month 
with  adxancement.  iteady  •mploymeot.  must  b«  honest  ana  re- 
Slable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established 
.each  state.  Apply  at  once,  glWng  full  particulars.  Th.  V.I- 
■rlaery  Science  Aaaeelatlca.  Dept.  22.  Leaden.  Canada. 

"More  Potatoes" 

POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  or 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate.  A  simple,  strpfc. 
durable  machine.  .W.rile 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PL.ATT,  MFR. 
BOX  13  STERLING.  ILL. 

Stock   Carried  at  Omaha. 


81'AET  FACTO H.1 169.  Free 
bock  how  to  get  and  sell  patsnts. 
_    Paten!  secured  or  fee  returned. . 

••TP* urn  ■  ht mat., w»«m—*— , p. c. 


PATENTS 
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Quick  Work  Brings  Dollars 

Circular  10.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  says  there's  a  big  chance  to 
cut  costs  and  boost  profits  with  a  tractor.  Dry-farmers  all  know  what  quick 
work  at  the  right  time  means.    The  easiest  and  quickest  work  is  with  a 


15-30  h.p. 

The  dry-farmer  needs  it  for  deep  plowing,  rapid  cultivation,  seeding,  quick  harvest- 
ing, etc.  It  will  do  your  big  rush  work  at  one  half  the  cost  of  horses -it  will  go  any 
where — it's  fast  under  light  load,  powerful  under  heavy — it  will  do  any  belt  work — 
is  strong  and  tireless.    You'll  have  a  bigger  income  with  a  GasPull. 

Ask  for  Data-book  No.  352  on  the  GasPull,  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated)  >  *  , 

Power-Farming  Machinery  Lincoln 


Home  Office:   LA  PORTE,  IND. 
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THE  1913  "FLOUR  CITY" 


Embodies  all  the  advanced  and  special  features  that  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  a  general  farm  engine.  The  four-cylinder  motor  admits  of  a 
compact  power  plant  that  can  be  utilized  without  the  necessity  of  heavy 
construction,  while  the  large  diameter  drive  wheels  insure  greater  tractive 
power.  This  combination  admits  of  tne  greatest  power  with  the  least 
weight,  consistent  with  substantiabilHy. 

It  lessens  the  liability  in  crossing  bridges;  it  will  not  pack  the  ground  so 
much  in  Held  work;  it  will  pass  over  soft  ground  to  better  advantage,  and 
save  fuel  otherwise  expended  in  transporting  excessive  weight.  These  fea- 
tures will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  given  the  matter  consideration. 
IF  INTERESTED,  SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  NO.  19 


KINNARD-HAINES  CO.,  847  44th  Av.  No.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Lumber  and  Mill-Work 

Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER.  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  is 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES— YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mail  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  19th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


SIDE  CURTAIN  SUPPORTER  for  VEHICLE 


Try   a    set   of   the    SONDERUP  SIDE 
CURTAIN    SUPPORTER    and    be  con- 
vinced.   Prevent  the  curtains  from  sag- 
ging down  at  the  top.    Easy  attached  to 
curtain.    Directions  with  each  set.  One 
set  for  top  buggy,  75  cents,  post  paid;  one  v 
set  for  carriage.  $1.00,  post  paid. 
Address — 

H.  T.  &  C.  T.  Sonderup 

Route  1      Box  41 

St.  Paul,  Nebraska 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advprtippr — S.  R    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Second  growth  in  a  Pawnee  county  alfalfa  field.  Note  the  good  height 
and  excellent  stand. 

NEBRASKA  ALFALFA 


To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Many  of  the 
farmers  in  the  central  western  part 
of  the  state  find  difficulty  in  securing 
a  stand  of  alfalfa.  This  is  very  often 
largely  due  to  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions at  the  time  of  seeding,  espe- 
cially to  the  lack  of  moisture.  There 
is,  of  course,  nothing  that  will  take 
the  place  of  moisture  in  the  growing 
of  alfalfa,  but  there  may  be  some 
things  which  will  help  in  securing 
a  stand  under  adverse  conditions. 
Anything  that  gives  vigor  to  the 
plants,  providing  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  to  keep  them  alive,  will 
increase  their  chances  of  survival. 

The  first  illustration  shows  a  Cus- 
ter county  farmer's  attempt  to  secure 
a  stand  of  alfalfa.  That  portion  of 
the  field  next  to  the  buggy  was  not 
treated  in  any  special  manner,  while 
that  portion  to  the  right  of  the  crosses 
had  spread  over  it  when  the  seed  was 
planted  a  light  application  of  soil 
from  an  old  alfalfa  field.  The  bac- 
teria thus  introduced  were  evidently 


of  considerable  benefit  to  the  plants, 
even  under  the  very  adverse  condi- 
tions existing  at  the  time  this  trial 
was  made.  The  owner  of  this  field 
is  Tuite  certain  that  the  application 
of  soil  from  an  old,  well  established 
alfalfa  field  is  of  considerable  benefit 
in  securing  a  stand  in  a  new  field. 

The  second  illustration  shows  a 
field  of  alfalfa  in  Pawnee  county.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  stands  of 
alfalfa  I  have  ever  seen.  This  is  a 
second  crop  and  the  growth  shown 
in  the  picture  is  only  sixteen  days 
from  the  first  cutting.  You  can  note 
the  height  by  the  men  standing  in 
the  field.  Also  see  the  splendid  barn 
in  the  distance  where  a  large  part  of 
the  crop  of  alfalfa  is  stored  for  pro- 
tection from  the  weather  and  for 
convenience  in  feeding.  Nearly  all  of 
the  hay  produced  on  this  farm  is 
either  stored  in  this  barn  or  in  a  hay 
shed  a  few  rods  beyond. 

C.   W.  PUGSLEY. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


Young  alfalfa  in  Custer  county, 
the  right  was  due  to  inoculation 


The  superior  stand  and  growth  on 


LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

For  the  week  ending  February  7. 

The  week  was  a  strenuous  one  in  legis- 
lative circles.  Much  progress  was  made, 
but  work  was  devoid  of  debate  and  roll- 
call  contests  of  moment.  Thus  far  In  the 
session  there  has  been  practically  no  po- 
litical line-up,  and  nothing  to  indicate 
that  anything  but  a  progressive  spirit 
exists  in  either  house.  The  first  three  days 
were  given  over  to  the  final  mad  rush  to 
get  bills  into  the  hopper  before  the  con- 
stitutional limit  expired.  To  say  that  the 
two  houses  acquitted  themselves  well  in 
that  line  would  be  putting  it  lightly.  Ad- 
journment over  the  previous  Sunday  had 
allowed  all  who  cared  to  depart  to  go  home 
and  load  up  with  fresh  batches  of  proposed 
laws  to  improve  the  government  of  the 
state.  These  they  proceeded  to  unload 
during   the   first   half  of  the  week. 


The  total  of  bills  presented  in  the  house 
in  twenty  days  was  871  and  in  the  senate 
457,  in  each  case  breaking  all  records'  of 
previouc  sessions  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  Two  years  ago  the  house  in  forty 
presented  703  bills,  and  the  senate  In  like 
time  394  bills.  Back  in  the  days  when  the 
populists  were  in  control  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment, and  were  elected  on  radical  re- 
form platforms,  occurred  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  this  number.  In  1897  the  house 
received  653  bills  and  the  senate  383.  In 
1907  the  senate  received  445  bills,  the 
nearest  approach  to  this  year's  limit  in  the 
history   of  the   upper  house. 


without  debate  and  without  a  single  nega- 
tive vote.  The  same  bill,  introduced  in 
the  senate,  was  approved  but  not  passed. 
The  one  that  makes  best  progress-  will  pi 
passed   and   the    other  killed. 


The  four  bills  which  embody  the  ideas 
of  Mayor  Dab  I  man  of  Omaha  as  to  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  personal  liberty  were 
introduced,  by  Douglas  county  members 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  period  for 
introduction  of  bills.  They  were  in  brief: 
The  repeal  for  cities  of  5,000  or  more,  of 
the  Sackett  law.  the  eight  o'clock  closing 
law,  the  anti-prize  fighting  law.  and  the 
Albert  anti-assignation  law.  All  thest 
have  been  a  source  of  annoyance  in  the 
metropolis,  and  the  bills,  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  relief  of  that  city,  were 
made  broad  enough  to  cover  all  cities 
which  come  under  the  new  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  cities  to  make  their 
own  charters.  Thus  far  the  rour  bills  have 
caused  little  comment,  and  as  yet  nb  strong 
support    for    them    has  appeared. 


Not  less  than  twenty  constitutional 
amendments  have  been  proposed,  some  of 
them  of  exceedingly  wide  import  and 
some  on  rather  minor  matters.  At  least 
one- third  of  them  relate  to  taxation,  and 
most  of  these  attempt  to  change  a  single 
section  of  the  constitution.  The  house 
acted  on  two  constitutional  amendments 
during  the  week,  and  the  senate  one.  In 
each  case  the  measure  was  approved.  In 
the  house  the  Bollen  bill  provides  for  ad- 
vertising amendments  by  pamphlets  printed 
by  the  state  and  sent  to  each  voter.  It 
provides  also  that  straight  party  votes 
shall  not  be  counted  for  or  against  amend- 
ments, that  the  amendments  shall  be  on  a 
separate  ballot,  and  that  a  majority  voting 
on  any  amendment  shall  decide  the  Issue. 
He  provided  also  for  special  elections,  but 
this  was  removed.  An  amendment  Intro- 
duced by  Norton  proposes  to  allow  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  graduated  income  tax, 
and  also  to  make  any  and  all  exemptions 
from  taxation  It  may  see  fit  from  church 
properties  as  now,  to  everything  but  land. 
In  the  senate  the  Klein  amendment  is  the 
same  as  that  defeated  two  years  ago  last 
fall,  that  foreign-born  persons  may  not 
vote  until  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  those  now  voting  must  complete 
their  naturalization  within  five  years.  The 
Joint  resolution  submitted  by  congress  last 
year,  providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
United    States    senators,    passed    the  house 


The    senate    passed    the    Sunday  baseball 
bill   during  the   week,   by  a  better  margin 
than    had    been     expected,    twenty-four  to 
eight.     It  carried  the  emergency  clause  and 
a  call  of  the  house  was  required  to  put  it 
through.     The  same  bill  in  the  house  has 
had  no  trouble  to  lodge  on  general  file  and 
will   probably   have   no   trouble   In  passing. 
Contrary   to   two   years   ago   few  petition 
have  been   filed   against   it.     Senator  Bart 
ling,  author  of  the  bill  two  years  ago  an 
the   senate   bill    this   session,   will  probabl 
have  the  honor  of  seeing  his  measure  be 
come    law.     The   house   passed   the  count 
telephone  bill,   allowing  counties-  to  vote 
levy  of  2  mills  each  year,  or  bonds  not  t 
exceed   3%    per  cent  of  the  assessed  valu 
ation    of    the    county    for    construction  o 
county-owned  telephone  systems. 


Telephone  legislation  is  one  of  the  chi 
things  before  the  legislature:  all  sentimen 
is  against  merging  and  towards  publl 
ownership.  The  house,  without  much  d~ 
bate,  approved  a  bill  calling  for  compulse 
physical  connection,  which  two  years  a 
was  one  of  the  points  most  bitterly  fought 


YOUR  MONEY  DEPOSITED  WITH  U 
WILL 
EARN 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write  for  Information 

Fidelity  Savings  ft  Loan  Association 

1307  N  STREET  UTNCOI/N,  NEB. 


B%  INTEREST 


I  guarantee  all  Nebras-ka  Farmer  ad- 
vertisers. I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— 
S     R.    McKelvie.  Publisher. 


Wednesday,  February  i2,  1913. 
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The  Shipley  resolution,  calling  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  telephone  combine  In 
routing  protests  against  these  bills,  and 
asking  for  an  Investigation  aiso  of  news- 
papers and  their  selling  editorial  space  to 
the  companies,  was  a  feature  of  the  hous°. 
The  committee  was  named.  Shipley  of 
Dodge,  Stebbins  of  Dawson,  and  Gates, 
but  was  instructed  also  to  investigate 
whether  newspaper  men  reporting  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature  were  not  too  active  in 
personally  urging  or  objecting  to  legislation. 


The  senate  passed  the  Smith  bridge  bill 
compelling  counties  to  secure  plans  for 
tbeir  bridges  from  the  state  engineer,  and 
the  Talcott  bill  calling  for  a  division  of 
half  the  county  bridge  fund  among  the 
various  districts  in  counties  under  super- 
visor system  of  government.  It  al  o  recom- 
mended a  bill  allowing  road  taxes  to  be 
worked  out.  Other  road  bills  have  made 
but  little  progress  thus  far:  The  senate 
killed  a  bill  calling  for  the  repeal  or  tne 
Smith  mortgage  exemption  tax  box.  bu. 
the  house  voted  for  the  repeal,  and  the 
senate  will  have  to  pass  on  it  again.  In 
the  house  it  was  declared  that  the  law  has 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmers  of 
the  state  and  all  In  favor  of  the  man 
with  the  money  to  loan. 


The  house  has  developed  into  a  body  of 
investigators,  while  the  senate  has  been 
mild  in  this  direction.  In  the  lower  house 
every  suggestion  of  a  question  or  subject 
to  be  investigated  has  been  adopted  with 
a  whoop.  Thus  far  nothing  has  been  done 
by  any  of  the  Investigators.  Among  the 
projectn  set  on  foot  are  these:  To  find  out 
whether  state  departments  and  institutions 
are  being  conducted  in  an  economical  man- 
ner, and  if  not  what  changes  in  organiza- 
tion should  be  insisted  upon;  to  learn  why 
deficiencies  have  occurred  in  practically 
half  the  state  departments  and  in  almost 
all  the  state  institutions,  and  to  report 
why  these  have  not  lived  on  the  appropria- 
tions made  them:  to  learn  whether  the  state 
railway  commission  has  fully  protected  the 
interests  of  the  public  in  their  regulation 
of  rates  and  of  issuance  of  stocks  and 
bonds;  to  find  out  whether  any  state  official, 
elective  or  appointive,  is  drawing  two 
salaries  from  the  state  or  otherwise  spend- 
ing state  funds  suspiciously;  and  to  inves- 
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NATIONAL  ROTARY  HARROWS  FOR  PLOWS 

It  will  surprise  you  to  know  the  low  price 
that  we  are  quoting  the  first  ten  farmers  in 
each  township  on  our  famous  Rotary  Har- 
rows for  Plows  to  quickly  introduce  them. 
We  refund  the  purchase  price  and  pay 
freight  charges  If  not  satisfactory.  75,000 
In  use  and  sales  doubling  each  season.  Pays 
for  itself  on  first  five  acres  plowed.  Guar- 
anteed to  Increase  yield  20  per  cent.  The 
new  way  of  harrowing  as  you  plow  proved 
to  the  farmers  last  season  that  It  saves 
time,  labor  and  money  In  preparing  the 
seedbed.  Write  us  today  for  special  In- 
troductory prices  and  circulars. 

NATIONAL   HARROW  COMPANY 
LEROY,  ILLINOIS. 


REINSTATE  YOURSELF 

How?  By  buying  a  policy 
In  a  company  which  will  permit 
you   to  do  so. 


Yes,  without 
examination. 


a    new  medical 


When?  By  paying  the  prem- 
iums in  default  with  interest  at 
any  time  while  the  policy  is  in 
force  as  extended  insurance. 
Extended  Insurance  becomes  auto: 
matic  after  the  payment  of  thiee 
premiums. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
favorable  provisions  contained  in 
our  policies.  For  rates  and  other 
particulars  call  or  write 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  Snell,  President 

A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  Natioual  Hank  Building,  Lincoln 


tigate  the  social  condition  of  poor  laboring 
girls  In  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  especially 
tho^e  who  labor  in  department  stoves  and 
factories. 


FITTING  FOR  SLAUGHTER 

Perhaps  it  has  never  occurred  to 
the  majority  of  us  that  the  quality  of 
meat  may  be  affected  by  the  treat- 
ment given  au  animal  previous  to 
slaughter;  yet  that  this  is  true  we 
are  assured  by  Professor  Andrew 
Boss  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  meat 
and  meat  curing.  He  says  an  animal 
should  not  be  fed  for  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours  before  slaughtering, 
because  that  gorges  the  system  and 
fills  the  capillaries  with  blood  that 
does  not  drain  out  well,  leaving  the 
meat  a  reddish  color.  This  blood  in 
the  meat  decays  readily  and  often 
causes  trouble  in  curing. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  previous 
feeding  is  that  food  in  the  stomach 
decays  very  rapidly  after  the  animal 
is  killed,  and  if  dressing  is  delayed  a 
stomachful  of  feed  may  taint  the 
whole  carcass  with  the  gases.  Water 
should  be  given  freely,  however,  up 
to  the  time  of  slaughter  since  it  helps 
to  clean  out  the  waste  matter  and 
give  a  good  carcass.  Professor  Boss 
says,  also,  that  animals  should  not  be 
excited  previous  to  killing,  because 
that  prevents  the  proper  drainage  of 
the  blood  vessels,  and,  if  the  excite- 
ment is  extreme,  the  meat  is  likely  to 
sour;  in  no  case  should  an  animal 
be  slaughtered  for  meat  immediately 
after  a  long  drive.  Especial  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  bruise  the 
body  of  the  animal,  for  a  bruise 
causes  a  congestion  of  blood  that  will 
spoil  the  meat  at  that  point. 

An  animal  should  not  be  losing  in 
flesh  at  the  time '  of  slaughter ;  that 
means  shrinking  muscles  and  tough 
meat.  When  an  animal  is  gaining  in 
flesh  the  opposite  is  true.  Better 
meat,  says  Professor  Boss,  will  be 
secured  from  an  animal  in  only 
medium  flesh,  but  gaining  rapidly, 
than  from  an  animal  that  is  very  fat, 
but  not  gaining  in  flesh.  Also,  ani- 
mals with  fine  bone,  and  soft,  luxuri- 
ant hair  are  more  likely  to  yield  a 
good  quality  of  meat  than  those  with 
coarse  bones  and  wiry  hair. 

Professor  Boss'  formula  for  getting 
good  meat  is  to  have  the  animal  gain- 
ing; give  no  feed  for  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours  before  kill- 
ing, but  provide  plenty  of  water;  and 
give  complete  rest  and  careful 
handling  for  a  day  or  more  immedi- 
ately before  slaughtering. 


COMMENTS   ON    A    GOOD  PAPER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  for  January  29  reached 
high-water  mark  for  excellence.  The 
poultry  features  are  practical  and 
helpful,  particularly  to  those  who 
raise  chickens  under  farm  conditions. 
The  report  of  the  various  agricultural 
meetings  is  next  best  to  being  present 
at  the  meetings  themselves.  The  edi- 
torial page  is  meaty  with  good  reading. 
Mortgage  Tax  Law 

This  law  has  certain  passages  that 
are  misleading,  and  I  am  satisfied  did 
mislead  some  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  that  enacted  it.  It  pro- 
fesses to  prevent  double  taxation, 
when  in  fact  it  makes  double  taxation 
certain.  It  pretends  to  provide  that 
the  mortgage  shall  be  assessed  to  the 
holder,  but  the  joker  came  later  in  a 
simple  clause  allowing  the  mortgagor 
to  agree  to  pay  the  entire  tax,  reliev- 
ing the  loaner  from  any  tax  obliga- 
tion. The  borrower  pays  on  what  he 
owns  and  on  what  he  owes,  while  the 
loaner  pays  nothing.  The  claim  that 
the  law  would  reduce  interest  rates 
has  not  been  realized,  as  anyone  may 
learn  by  comparing  farm  loan  rates 
at  the  present  time  with  what  they 
were  two  years  ago.  This  law  illus- 
trates how  the  banker  and  money- 
loaner  put  it  over  the  farmer.  "But," 
says  the  loan  man,  "the  borrower  had 
to  pay  all  the  taxes  before."  True, 
but  the  tax  paid  by  the  loaner  helped 
to  pay  the  aggregate  collected,  and 
so  reduced  other  people's  taxes  to 
that  extent. 

Rural  Sebools 

The  tendency  in  legislation  to  take 
the  management  of  rural  schools  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  rural  community, 
and  to  put  the  management  of  the 
roads  under  state  control,  leads  one 
to  wonder  what  part  in  government 
will  be  left  to  the  country  if  this 
movement  continues.  Some  cities 
seem  to  want  to  be  independent  of 
the  state,  aud  at  the  same  time  want 
to  control  in  the  country.  It  was 
said  at  the  meetings  that  country 
schools  are  poor  because  low  salaries 


are  paid.  I  know  some  small  country 
schools  that  pay  $50  a  month  to  young 
girls  j^st  out  of  high  school.  That 
is  a  fair  price  compared  with  wages 
paid  in  villages  and  smaller  cities. 
The  attempt  to  teach  domestic  science 
and  agriculture  to  young  children  in 
the  country  schools  will  simply  load 
the  teacher  and  pupils  with  work  that 
will  bring  little  if  any  results.  As  to 
teaching  subjects  above  the  eighth 
grade,  this  is  often  done  now.  The 
-eason  it  isn't  done  oftener  is  because 
most  of  the  pupils  leave  school  before 
completing  the  eighth  grade.  One 
thing  I  cannot  understand  is  the  de- 
cided epposition  that  exists  in  coun- 
try districts  to  the  consolidation  of 
weak  districts.  That  such  opposition 
exists  I  know  by  experience. 

Corn  Improvers 

I  notice  that  the  corn  improvers 
this  year  devoted  most  of  their  ses- 
sions to  other  subjects  than  corn.  I 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  this 
association  and  attended  many  of  its 
earlier  meetings.  Those  were  the 
days  when  the  corn  expert  talked  with 
supreme  confidence.  He  knew;  and 
he  rather  pitied  the  farmer  who  did 
not  know.  I  paid  $40  for  a  bushel 
of  pure  bred  seed  corn.  "How?" 
Well,  the  first  cost  was  one  dollar, 
the  freight  was  17  cents,  and  what 
it  didn't  yield,  as  compared  with  scrub 
corn,  was  the  balance.  Kenesaw  had 
a  farmers'  institute  for  fourteen  con- 
sec.itiv©  years.  I  carried  off  first 
prize  on  yellow  at  seven  corn  shows 
— because  I  raised  Reid's  Yellow  Dent 
and  had  learned  at  the  state  shows 
how  tc  pick  out  an  ear  that  would 
score.  That  was  no  sign,  however, 
that  I  raised  the  most  corn  to  the 
acre.  I  wonder  what  the  fancy-ear 
shows  are  held  for  now?  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's paper  on  cultivating  corn  had 
some  good  points.  I  know  farmers 
who  believe  they  injure  their  corn  by 
a  last  cultivation  after  harvest. 
Summer  Pasture 

Reading  Mr.  Harnly's  introduction 
to  his  "Marketing  Eggs"  article  I  am 
wondering  how  he  would  convert  100 
acres  of  straw  into  manure  when 
there  is  practically  no  pasture  land 
on  the  farm  on  which  stock  can  be 
grazed.  In  Adams  county  we  still 
burn  much  of  our  straw  and  chop  up 
and  burn  most  of  the  cornstalks.  In- 
stead of  farms  growing  smaller,  the 
reverse  is  true.  The  farm  paper  and 
the  agricultural  college  can  do  no 
greater  service  to  this  section  of  the 
state  than  to  teach  the  farmer  how 
he  can  keep  more  stock  on  his  farm 
in  the  summer.  Winter  feed  can 
easily  be  had — much  of  it  is  now 
going  to  waste. 

Rotation 

Alfalfa  is  not  adapted  to  use  in 
rotation  for  many  reasons,  but  mainly 
because  it  is  so  hard  to  get  the  ground 
in  condition  to  raise  crops.  How 
would  it  do  to  sow  a  light  crop  of 
clover  or  winter  wheat  in  the  spring 
and  plow  it  under  in  the  fall? 
Good  Roads  Again 

It  is  not  enough  to  defeat  the  $460,- 
000  appropriation  for  roads.  The  state 
road  overseer  is  an  incubus  that 
should  be  scotched  before  it  incu- 
bates; and  I  think  the  egg  is  some- 
what addled  already.  An  advisory 
bureau  at  the  state  farm  might  be 
advisable  as  to  bridges  and  unusual 
conditions  in  road-making.  If  the 
legislature  can  contrive  a  law  that 
will  insure  dragging  of  the  roads 
when  they  need  it,  the  thanks  of 
posterity  will  be  assured. 

Adams  Co.  I.  D.  EVANS. 


LISTED  CORN  BEST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  noticed 
what  Mr.  Hatch  of  Coffey  county, 
Kansas,  said  about  top-planted  and 
listed  corn.  It  is  the  same  way  here 
on  this  farm.  We  had  fifteen  acres 
of  clover-sod  worked  down  to  a  fine 
seedbed  last  spring.  It  started  out 
in  fine  shape,  but  When  the  dry 
weather  came  it  was  injured  so  that 
it  made  only  about  fifteen  bushels 
per  acre,  while  listed  corn  on  double- 
disked  cornstalk  ground  averaged 
twenty-three  and  one-half  bushels  per 
acre,  seventy-five  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Gage  Co.  C.  P.  THOMSEN. 


The  feeds  commonly  found  od  Ne- 
braska farms  are  carbonaceous  in 
character;  that  is.  they  contain 
starches  and  fats  out  of  proportion 
to  their  protein  content.  To  buy 
protein  feeds  costs  a  lot  of  money. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  we  should 
grow  our  own  supply  of  protein. 
That  can  be  done  by  raising  clover, 
alfalfa,  cowpeas.  vetch,  etc.  And 
greatest  of  these  is  alfalfa. 


MADE  STRONGER 
LASTS  LONGER 


Richmond  Talk  No.  8 

The  drive  shaft  of  the  RICH- 
MOND is  1  1-2  inch  in  diameter. 
Compare  a  silver  dollar  with  the 
size  of  the  shaft.    Measure  a  silver 


dollar  and  see  exactly  how  big  it 
is.  You  will  have  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  RICHMOND  drive 
shaft  thereafter. 

Price  $1200,  including  mohair  top 
and  envelope,  Prest-o-iite,  wind- 
shield, nickel  finish  and  mechanical 
tire  inflator. 

( To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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WESTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 


IS 
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Big  Opportunity  to  Profit 
On  Increased  Value  of 
Government  Irrigated  Land 


Time  after  time  land  in  the  great  prosper- 
ous West  has  jumped  from  a  nominal  value 
to  hundreds  of  dollars  an  acre  when  the  first 
railroad  tracks  opened  it  up  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  That  is  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  of  Wyoming. 

Soil  there,  under  proper  irrigation,  has 
for  years  proven  itself  capable  of  making 
farmers  rich  with  bountiful  crops  of  fruit, 
alfalfa,  grain,  sugar  beets,  garden  truck,  etc. 
All  it  needed  was  an  outlet  to  market.  Now 
the  Railroad  is  about  to  put  a  Line  straight 
into  the  heart  of  this  wealthy  territory. 
Those  who  get  in  before  the  track  is  laid 
will  reap  the  big  profits. 

You  can  now  file  on  an  80-acre  government 
irrigated  homestead  at  no  cost  except  the 
actual  cost  of  the  water  right — and  you  are 
given  twelve  years  to  pay  for  that.  Light 
payments  the  first  five  years.  Xo  taxes  for 
three  years.  So  you  can  get  started  with 
very  little  capital.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  healthful;  good  neighbors.  towns, 
churches  and  schools  nearby. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  chances  I  ever  saw 
in  all  my  experience.  Write  and  ask  any- 
thing you  may  want  to  know  about  it. 
and  I  will  send  you  full  information,  illus- 
trated booklet,  map.  etc.  My  service  H 
free.  Send  me  a  postal  quick.  D.  Clem 
Deaver,  Immigration  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  By., 
Room  317,   "Q"  Bldg..  Omaha.  Xeb. 


Kherson  Oats 


Recommended  '  by 
Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  best 
DOES  NOT  RUST  Or  LODGE  farmers.  Yield  1 1  2 
bus.  per  acre.  We 
also  have  Swedish  Select,  White  Shone", 
Mammoth  Cluster  and  Danish  Side  Oats, 
Seed  Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds,  and 
Pore  Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

AYE   BBOS.,    BLAIR.  NEBRASKA 
Box  6  Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 


LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

On  your  Lumber  Bill 

WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  25% 

in  price  and  deliver  you  better 
grades  than  you  have  had 

You  pay  when  goods  are  re- 
ceived and  found  all  there  and 
of  grade  specified. 

H.  F.  Cady  Lumber  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 
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DURAM  WHEAT 

A  Boone  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Would  you  advise  sowing  duram 
wheat  as  far  east  in  Nebraska  as 
Boone  and  Greeley  counties?" 


It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  settled 
that  the  place  for  duram  wheat  is  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  where 
winter  wheat  has  not  been  introduced 
or  does  not  succeed,  and  where  the 
climate  is  too  dry  for  the  common 


varieties  of  spring  wheat.  Thus 
duram  wheat  is  grown  quite  exten- 
sively in  the  western  Dakotas  and  in 
Montana.  Very  likely  it  has  a  place, 
also,  in  western,  and  especially  north- 
western, Nebraska.    However,  at  the 


North  Platte  sub-station  winter  wheat 
has  outyielded  duram  wheat  in  .  a 
series  of  years.  Where  winter  wheat 
can  be  grown  successfully  it  is  gen- 
erally a  more  profitable  crop,  even 
in  the  sub-humid  country,  than  duram 


Take  This  Coupon  To 


I 


A  12-Year  Old  Boy  Can  Handle 
This  Grader  Alone  ^rssssJ 

and  Cleaner.    He'll  enjoy  the  work.     The  Grader  runs  so  easily,  the 
famous  double  bagger  takes  care  of  the  grain  so  perfectly  that  it's  no 
trick  at  all  for  a 
boy  to  handle  it, 
and  clean  and  grade 
the  grain  as  per- 
fectly  as  a  fulh 
grown  man. 


Save  Money  by  Purchasing  Direct 
From  Your  Home  Dealer  In- 
stead of  Sending  Away 

Buy  of  your  dealer  every  chance  you  have — it*s  easier,  quicker,  more  convenient. 
You  should  be  sure  to  place  your  order  with  the  dealer  when  to  the  above  advantages  is 
added  the  chance  to  cash  a  coupon  that  gives  you  $2.50  out  and  out — cut  right  off  the 
regular  price  Of  course,  where' it's  impossible  to  buy  an  Owens  New  Superior  Fan- 
ning Mill  and  the  Owens  Smut  Cleaner  from  your  dealer,  we'll  supply  you  direct  but 
we  urge  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  because  it's  better  for  you.  We've  picked  out  the 
best  dealers  we  can  find,  men  whom  we  can  depend  on  to  carry  out  our  policy  of  help- 
ing the  farmer  in  every  way  when  he  buys  one  of  these  machines.  And  we  know  that 
these  dealers  will  do  as  much  for  you  as  we  would  if  vou  bought  a  machine  from  us 
right  here  in  Minneapolis. 

chance  to  try  the  Fanning  Mill  and  the 
Smut  Cleaner  on  your  own  grain  just  as  if 
they  were  unknown,  untried  machines. 
Because  we  believe  it's  only  fair  and  square 
to  let  every  farmer  decide  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  experience  and  not  by  what  some 
other  farmer  says:  We  can  be  liberal  in 
our  offer  because  the  Machines  are  right 

Profits!— Bigger  Yearly 

Mr.  Farmer,  please  remember  that  a 
purchase  of  an  Owen's  is  not  for  one  year 
or  for  two  years.  IT'S  Bigger  Profits  in- 
definitely. Because  with  ordinary  care 
you'll  have  your  Owens  years  from  now, 
still  doing  good  work  improving  your  crops 
making  your  seed  steadily  better — making 
your  yield  larger  and  the  prices  you  get 
kiglier. 

No,  sir,  you'll  never  regret  taking  the 
coupon  to  your  dealer  !  You'll  say  it  pays 
to  buy  an  Owens  from  the  dealer  who 
stands  by  you,  who  is  one  of  your  com- 
munity interested  in  -seeing  you  and  the 
entire  locality  prosper  and  make  money.  So 
— right  now — cut  out  and  save  that  cou- 
pon until  you're  ready  to  present  it  to 
your  dealer. 


Get  the  Best  Grain  Grader 
and  Smut  Cleaner  Re- 
gardless of  Price 

We  say  a  lot  about  that  $2.50  saving  but 
the  real  reason  you  ought  to  buy  an  Owens 
grain  machine  is  the  work  they  do.  Get 
the  best  regardless  of  what  it  costs.  Buy 
the  Owens  "New  Superior"  Fanning  Mill 
or  Smut  Cleaner  because  they,re  the  best 
machines  to  be  had.  And  if  you  can  save 
on  price  so  much  the  better.  But  don't  get 
the  idea  that  the  Owens  offer  is  anything 
but  a  quality  proposition  first  and  last  and 
the  special  price  cut  which  we're  making 
now  is  merely  an  added  advantage  to  a 
machine  that  you'd  want  any ivay  after  the 
test.  » 

Make  the  Test  On  Your 
Own  Grain 

We  can't  say  too  much  about  the  test 
we  want  you  to  make  because  that's  the 
heart  of  the  whole  proposition.  We  might 
say,  "The  Owens  is  so  good,  so  well 
known  that  a  test  is  unnecessary.  "  But  we 
don't  say  that.    Instead  we  give  you  the 


The  Greatest! 
Top-Notch  Grairi 

This  Is  Your  Best  Opportunity  To  Secure  Perfect  & 
move  yet  made  in  the  campaign  for  clean  grade 
the  famous  Owens  Machines—  the  New  Superi  u 
— never  before  have  you  had  such  an  opportunity  to  get  grain 
the  very  top  market  prices  for  grain.    All  you  have  to  do  to  ta 
chase  of  a  brand  new  complete  New  Superior  Fanning  Mill, 
you  you'd  never  be  satisfied  until  you  have  one  or  the  other  or 
benefit  of  our  saving  in  selling  expense.    In  other  words  instea 
order  pur  machines  without  us  spending  thousands  and  thousanc 

Owens  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  Gives  You 

This  Kind  of  Wheat  Instead  of  This 

Look  at  the  clean,  fat 
kernels  in  the  illustration 
on  the  left.  That's 
what  your  wheat  will 
look  like  after  it's  been 
through  the  Owens 
Grain  Grader  and  Clean- 
er once.  The  picture 
on  the  right  shows  the 
grain  as  it  came  from 
the  thresher  and  was 
put  into  the  Owens 
Grader.  The  good 
grain  is  all  mixed  up 
with  weeds,  small 
shrunken  grain,  oats  wild  and  tame,  foul  matter  of  all  kinds 

sell.  •  Your  grain  drill  can't  pick  out  the  seed  for  you.    All  it  can  do  is  to  sow  what)* 
put  into  it.    What  will  your  harvest  be?    Why,  just  as  good  as  your  seed — and  no  better. 

Wise  farmers  are  grading  their  grain  and  getting  20°lo  bigger  yields  and  better  qi 
grain.    Don't  think  for  one  minute  that  you  have  to  pay  huge  prices  to  your  neighbi 
to  °ome  seed  firm  to  get  good  seed.    You  can  have  the  very  best  seed  year  after 
Your  entite  crop  voill  improve  every  season.     By  taking  the  top  notch  grain  from  your 
fields  as  graded  and  cleaned  by  the  Owens,  you  constantly  improve  the  quality  until  you 
crops  that  simply  can,t  be  beaten  in  bushels  to  the  acre  and  fine,  big  grain. 

Not  only  wheat  but  flax,  oats,  barlev,  timothy,  rye,  clover  are  cleaned  and  g] 
Think  of  all  this  remarkable  machine  will  do  for  you.    Cleans  and  grades  for  seed, 
rates  all  mixed  grain.    For  instance  in  grading  wheat  the  Owens  takes  out  tame  oats,  mj 
oats,  flax,  rye,  barley,  chess  or  cheat,  cockle,  wild  pea,  all  kinds  of  grass  and  weed  seti 
And  you  can  handle  all  other  grains  in  the  same  way — graded  rind  cleaned  and  sepanted  JH 
at  one  operation. 

Mr.  Farmer,  get  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  New  Superior  Grader  and  tell  you  jjS 

nWrhlQ  Machinery  Has  Been  Standard 
L/VYLilJ  With  Farmers  For  30  Years 

American  farmers  are  the  most  critical  and  yet  the  most  loyal  customers  in  the  world 
We  had  to  "produce  the  goods"  to  win  their  trade,  but  once  we'd  "shown  them'' they 
lost  no  opportunity  to  praise  Owens  machinery  to  their  friends.    This  produced  thou- 1 
sands  of  sales  without  any  effort  on  our  part.    When  you  see  the  O.vens  Grader,  the 
automatic,  adjustable  feed,  the  large  sieves  and  screens,  the  big  capacity  hopper,  tWi 
large  drive  wheel,  the  sheet  steel  drum,  the  all-hardwood  frame,  the  adjustable  * 
damper  for  the  self  cleaning  rack,  you'll  know  why  Owens  material  and  construf- 
tion  are  prime  favorites  with  every  farmer  who  ever  owned  an  Owens  Machine,  wBf  r 
they  last  for  years  and  years  and  why  they  earn  big  dollar  returns  every  season. 

J.  L.  OWENS  COMPANY,    20  ChaW( 


That's  poor  stuff  to  sow 
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wheat;  particularly  does  this  seem  to 
be  true  on  summer-tilled  land. 

In  eastern  Nebraska,  where  winter 
wheat  succeeds  so  well,  we  do  not 
believe  that  duram,  or,  indeed,  any 
variety  of  spring  wheat,  is  profitable 


except  as  an  occasional  crop.  Duram 
wheat  is  a  dry  climate  grain.  When 
grown  in  a  humid  climate  the  quality 
is  poor;  many  of  the  kernels  are 
white  and  soft,  so  that  the  grain 
grades  very  low  as  duram  wheat  on 


the  market  In  dry  seasoas  duram 
wheat  would  be  of  good  quality  as  far 
east  as  Boone  county;  but  in  average 
seasons  we  would  not  expect  it  to 
be,  although  the  yield  might  be  as 
large  as  common  varieties  of  spring 


wheat.  As  we  stated  at  the  outset, 
the  place  for  duram  wheat  appears 
to  be  in  sub-humid  sections  where 
winter  wheat  does  not  succeed  well. 


How  is  your  seed  corn? 


mm 


jur  Dealer -Get  $2.50 


Offer  Ever  Made  on  ,,f^mm 
Graders  and  Smut  Cleaners  ™ 

.  .  umper  Crops,  Highest  Market  Prices  for  All  Time  To  Come.    Yes,  sir,  this  is  the  biggest 
rai,  for  getting  the  big  crops — a  cash  coupon  good  for  $2.50  at  your  dealer's  on  either  one  of 
Fa  ining  Mill — or  the  Smut  Machine.    $2.50  cash — chopped  off  the  regular  rock-bottom  price 
hi     of  this  known  high  character  proved  on  thousands  of  farms — big  money  earners  in  better  seed,  bigger  crops, 
dvritage  of  this  great  $2.50  offer  is  to  give  the  coupon  to  your  dealer  and  he  will  credit  you  with  it  on  your  pur- 
C  fens  Smut  Cleaner.    We  give  you  $2.50  outright.    Because  once  you  understand  what  these  machines  do  for 
th,  jven  if  you  had  to  pay  the  regular  price  or  higher.    And  on  this  offer  we  slash  the  price,  giving  you  the 
g  ing  this  $2.50  to  high  priced  travelling  men  selling  the  dealers,  we  are  giving  it  to  you,  so  that  the  dealer  will 
d  lars  unnecessary  every  year  to  get  him  to  buy  our  machines.    Read  what  these  machines  are  and  what  they  do. 


} 
;  t 
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The  Sheaf  at  the  Left  Shows  the 
Yield  from  Seed  Cleaned  by  the 

Owens  Smut  Cleaner 


^3 


Look  at  these  two  sheafs  of  oats.    The  one  on  the  left  shows  a  fine  yield — 
kind  of  crop  that  buys  automobiles.    The  one  on  the  right  is  so  thin  as  hardly 
|epay  the  cost  of  reaping. 
What's  the  cause  of  such  a  poor  yield? 

Smut — the  deadly,  devastating  disease  that  ruins  entire  crops — spreads  like 
wild  fire.     Smut  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  except  by  a  tharough  cleansing 
of  the  seed.    That's  the  work  of  the  Owens  Smut  Cleaner.     It  covers  each  grain 
with  a  coating  of  liquid  formaldehyde  that  is  death  to  smut.  It 
off  all  the  foreign  substances  clinging  to  the  grain  and  throws  them  out  of  the 
The  Owens  Smut  Cleaner  is  so  certain,  so  sure,  so  positive  in  its  results 
give  an  absolute  guarantee — read  it  in  another  part  of  this  advertisement 
000  machines  have  been  sold  on  this  guarantee  and  not  one  cent  has  been 
ed  as  a  refund. 

w  about  your  crops?    Maybe  you've  already  seen  the  i 
effects  of  stinking  smut  in  your  wheat  and  barley  or 
<oAiut  in  your  oats.    The  Owens  Smut  Cleaner  will  end  I 
few  hours*  work  before  you  plant  will  mean  sure  certain 
"of  -no  failure.     And  you'll  get  these  results  with  the  very 
|  na  t  amount  of  solution — the  least  labor — the  least  time. 

.50  Saved  at  the  Start 

liousands  of  Dollars  Earned  Every 
Season  in  Extra  Crop  Profits 

§>n't  miss  this  $2.50  offer.  It's  just  as  good  as  that  much  cash.  It's  even 
>ecause  it's  a  cash  offer  on  machines  that  pile  up  profits  for  you  year  after 
irect  cash  results  every  season  after  you  buy. 

ur  dealer  is  ready  and  willing  to  pay  you  $2.50  on  your  purchase  of  grain 
Ifad  )r  smu  machine  for  the  coupon  on  this  page.    Cut  it  out  NOW  and  put  it  in 
>m  cket  book.    Take  it  to  town  with  you  the  next  time  you  go — call  on  your 
aldjnd  see  the  Grain  Grader  or  the  Smut  Cleaner.    You  can  talk  it  over  with 
if  you  decide  to  buy  you  have  the  coupon  right  with  you  and  your  dealer 
flad  to  honor  it,  thus  cutting  $2.50  right  off  the  price.    If  your  dealer  does 
no  one  else  is  selling  the  Owens  machinery  in  your  town  we'll  arrange  a  trial 
Write  to  us  at  once  and  get  the  two  free  grain  books  and  our  terms  by 
Sut  first  look  up  your  dealer  and  above  all  dbn't  fail  to  cut  out  the  coupon 
"ht  w.    Don't  let  it  be  lost  or  destroyed  because  it's  worth  two  dollars  and  a 
If  oi.he  greatest  money  earning  machines  you  can  have  on  your  farm. 

of  Commerce  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Guaranteed 
Results 

We  are  sure  of  what 
the  Owens  Smut 
Cleaner  will  do  that 
we  guarantee  that  if  after 
using  it  according  to  di- 
rections you  have  stink- 
ing smut  in  your  wheat 
or  barley  or  loose  smut 
in  your  oats,  you  may  re- 
turn the  machine  to  us 
and  every  cent  you  have 
paid  will  be  promptly  re- 
funded in  full. 


r 

■ 

i 


You 
Can 
Have  Two 
Grain  Books 
FREE  For 
A  Postal 

Your  dealer  has  Owens 
Grader   and    the  Owens 
Smut  Cleaner  ready  to  show 
you,  but  if  you  feel  like 
reading  up  a  little  before  buy- 
ing just  write  a  postal  to  us 
and  ask  for  the  books  "How 
to     Increase     Your  Grain 
Profits"  and    "Facts  About 
Smut" — two  of  the  most  valu- 
able books  ever  prepared  for 
farmers.    We'll  mail  them  free 
at  once. 


COUPON 

(One  coupon  only  to  each  machine  will  be  allowed) 

The  J  L.  Owens  Co..  20  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg-.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
hereby  agrees  to  take  this  coupon  as  52.50  in  pan  payment  on  either  a  complete 
1913  Model  New  Superior  Fanning  Mill  or  an  Owens  Smut  Cleaner.  To  take 
advantage  of  this  coupon  it  is  necessary  for  the  buyer  to  sign  his  name  and 
address  below  and  present  this  coupon  to  any  authorized  Owens  dealer.  In  case 
there  is  no  Owens  dealer  in  the  locality  mail  this  coupon  to  our  office  in  Minne- 
apolis and  we  will  honor  it  and  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one  of  our  latest 
up-to-date  and  complete  machines. 


Buyer's  Name. 


Buyer's  Address 


(Rural  Route  or  Street  No.) 


City. 


To  Our  Agents-Please  accept  this  coupon  as  $2.50  toward  the  PaJ™eDt  of  a 
New  Superior  Fanning  Mill,  or  an  Owens  Smu.  Clearer  in  acc^o^rd^ewth^nc 
special  offer.  We  will  credit  this  coupon  to  your  account  "send  you  cash  for  it 
as  per  our  offer  to  you  on  receipt  of  it  properly  filled  out  with  buyer  s  name  ana 
address  above  and  your  own  name  and  address  below. 


Dealer's  Name. 


Dealer's  address 


State. 


I 

I 
I 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  February  12,  1913. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  coats  3  cent!  pe, 
word.  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  It 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  ns  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts 


REAL  ESTATE^ 

TAKE  WARNING!  WE  WON'T  BE  ABLE 
to  sell  Aitkin  county,  Minnesota,  lands  at 
present  prices  lone.  Write  Land  Aeent, 
c.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  349  Wolvln  Bldg., 
i>ul'itH.  Minn. 

■CANADA  LAND"  FOR  SALE — A  FEW 
choice  sections,  well  located,  In  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta.  Very  easy  terms  to 
actual  settlers.  Address  Box  No.  329. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  (10 
A  S  N  AP— 40  ACHES"  2  M ILES  FRO  M 
Viler.  Idaho;  5  miles  from  Twin  Fall'. 
Small  building's.  12  acres  of  good  com- 
mercial orchard,  C  and  7  years  old.  All 
good   land.     Price   $185   per  acre;  one-half 

cash.     F.  C.  Graves,  Filer,  Idaho.  

UK)  CENTRAL  MINNESOTA  FARMS  — 
Write  C.  D.  Baker,  Box  IS,  Fergus  Falls, 
Minnesota,  for  list  and  prices.  Good  soil, 
pure  water,  prairie  and  timber.  Noted  for 
pood  schools  and  churches.  One  price  to 
everyone;  easy  terms.  "Always  a  good 
title."  • 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE  COUN- 
try  which  has  been  overlooked.  30,000,000 
acres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
country;  no  crop  failures;  free  information. 
We  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
Commission.  Northern  Minnesota  Develop- 
ment Association.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Dept.  E,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR    SALE    ON    EAST    TERMS,    OR  EX 
change   for   good    farm    land    in  Nebraska 
(near    Lincoln    preferred) — 10    room  house, 
modern  in  every  respect,  first  class  condi- 
tion  throughout,    $2,000   barn   and  chicken 
house,    located    in   the   very   best   part  of 
LInooln.        Good      investment  proposition 
Rents   for    $50    per   month.     Price  $10,000 
Prefer  to  sell.     No  cheap  proposition  con 
sidered  on   exchange.     Address  S.   R.  Mc 
Kelvie.  owner,  care  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lin 
coin.  Neb 


tf 


FOR  RENT— I  OFFER  FOR  RENT  MY 
farm  of  640  acres  near  Campbell,  Neb. 
Immediate  possession  can  be  given.  Good 
'ix  room  farm  house  and  other  farm  build- 
ings. Plenty  of  good  water.  Two  hundred 
acres  under  plow,  forty  acres  alfalfa,  forty 
acres  wild  hay,  three  hundred  sixty  acres 
excellent  pasture  land,  well  fenced.  One 
third  of  grain,  one-half  of  alfalfa  in  stack 
and  five  hundred  dollars-  for  pasture  and 
hay  land.  An  excellent  chance  for  right 
man.  Write  me  or  come  and  look  at  the 
place.  R.  A.*  Simpson,  Blue  HilU_  Neb.  _ 
SIX  BARGAINS"  1G0- ACRES.  JOINING 
city,  improved.  30  acres  alfalfa,  $75  acre. 
480  acres,  well  improved  farm,  1  >/2  miles 
of  a  good  town.  1  CO  in  fall  wheat,  all  good 
land,  easy  terms,  will  take  smaller  farm 
or  city  property  as  part  pay.  11  acres, 
highly  improved,  near  Lincoln,  equipped 
for  small  dairy,  only  $8,500.  15  acres, 
southeast,  4  acres  in  alfalfa;  will  take  va- 
cant lot  or  automobile  as  part  pay;  $5,000. 
One  acre,  near  car  line,  5  room  house, 
$2,700.  240  acres,  near  Lincoln,  improved, 
rich  land,  nothing  better,  $115  acre.  U.  G. 
Albert,    Lincoln,  Neb.   


POULTRY 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 

erels.     Will   Rockwell,   Hubbard,  Neb.  (7 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1 
each.     Mrs.   L.   Schellhorn,   Chester,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS.  $1 
each.    Mrs.  J.  E.  Nelson,  Bx  128.  Sidney,  Neb.  (7 


PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  COCKERELS  $1 
each.  Charles  Meinhold,  Carleton,  Neb.  (7 
SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels.     Mrs.   R.   T.   Sullivan,  Spalding,  Neb. 


BL.ACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS,  $2 
each,  three  for  $5.     J.  J.  Barnes,  Columbus, 

Neb.  (9 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— HAVE  100 
pullets  for  sale,  $1  each.  D.  C.  Williamson, 
Ord,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS  $1.50 
each.  Single  $2.  W.  F.  Mohatt,  McCool 
Junction,  Neb.  (9 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 
tor  sale.  Cheap  If  taken  soon.  U.  G.  Barnes, 
Norman,   Neb.  (7 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK~ 
erels  for  sale:  scored  stock.  Mrs.  L.  E. 
A-rtell.    Fntrhury.    Neb.  (8 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.25  EACH 
or    five    for    $6.      Mrs.    Chas.    F.  Galusha. 

Route    3.    Fairmont,    Neb.  (8 

FOR  SALE— S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
chickens.  Thoroughbred  stock.  D.  W. 
Pietenpol,  Princeton,  Neb.  (8 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Toulouse  geese,  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter 
A.   Brehm.   Harvard,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE — M.  B.  TOM  TURKEYS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock.  Mrs.  W.  II.  Mc- 
Donald,  Route  5,   Pawnee,   Neb.  (7 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  KEJjLERSTRASS 
strain.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Address 
Martin    Stephens.    Lebanon.    Neb.  (8 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50.  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns, 
$1.  John  D.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb.  (8 
BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  FELCH 
and  Thompson  strains.  Also  hem  and  pul- 
lets.    Chas.    Ronln.    Fremont.    Neb.  (7 


BARKED  ROCKS — 50  HIGH  CL.ASS  OOCK- 
erels,  both  pullet  and  cockerel  mating. 
Frank  G.  Selden.  Rising  City.  Neb.  (7 


FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS. 
Deep,  even  barring;  heavy  bone;  $1.50  to 
$2.50.    Mrs.  Fred  Leu,  Marengo,  Neb.  (11 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES,  ONE  DQL- 
lar  each.    White  Holland  gobbler,  five  dol- 

lars.     A.   E.  Charlton.   Arcadia,   Neb.  (7 


I'HOICE  R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  AND 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels,  $2  each. 
Geo.   A.   Richards.   Route   2,   Kearney,  Neb. 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news.  Read  them  as  carefully  as  you 
do  every  other  part  of  the  paper.— S.  R. 
McKelvie,  publisher. 


POULTRY 


FOR  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
-rrlte   JacoD    Hetrick,    Wahoo,    Neb.  -(8 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  REASON- 
ble.     Mrs.   A.   Cook,   Eddyvllle.    Neb.  (8 


GOOD  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS,  $1 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Treadway,  Route  2,  St.  Edward, 
Neb. 


CHOICE  BARFED  ROCK  COCKERELS. 
Well  barred,  heavy  bone,  prices  low.    E.  C. 

Fewell,   DeWltt,   Neb.  (7 


POULTRY.  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 


100  FINE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
hens  and  pullets;  good  layers  and  best 
breeding.     Orville  O.   Jones,   York,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  LARGE 
boned,  good  quality.  Several  exhibition 
cockerels  for  sale.  A.  L.  Selden,  Rising  City, 
Neb.  (7 


EGGS  PREPAID  FROM  LARGE,  VIGOR- 
OUS Single  Comb  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons. Free  list.  Wm.  Dristy,  Wood  River, 
Neb.  (7 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  extra  good  layers,  $1  per  15; 
$5   per  100.     Mrs.    D.   W.    Osborn,  Rawnee 

City,  Neb.   (11 

R~ C- RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS, 
$1  each.  Special  February  sale.  Eggs, 
range,  $3.50  per  hundred.  F.  M.  Shaver. 
Bruning,  Neb. 

FIFTY  -  FIVE  BREEDS  PURE  BRED 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  Collie  dogs. 
Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm, 
Mankato,  Minn. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE. 
Large  bone;  from  prize  winning  stock. 
U.  R.  Fishel  strain.  Mrs.  Joe  Topham, 
Red  Cloud,  Neb.  (8 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Cockerels  $2  and 
pullets  $1.  Best  strain.  Mrs.  T.  E.  Mas- 
sey.  Huntley.  Neb.  (9 
STILL  A  FEW- INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES 
and  White  Wyandotte  cockerels  left.  Eggs 
in  seascn.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  &  Stock 
Farm.    Fairfield.    Neb.  (7 


FARM  RAISED  BARRED  P.  R.  COCK- 
erels — While  they  last  at  $1  each.  Eggs' — 
15  for  $1;  100  for  $3.  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Val- 
entine.  Fairfield,  Neb. 

FIFTY  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets,  scoring  90  to  93%,  at  $1 
and  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  G. 
Briees.    Fairfield.  Neb. 


CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels.  $1.50.  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
$1,  $10  dozen.  Cockerels  $1.50.  C.  •  W. 
Humes.  Waterloo.   Neb.  (7 


FORTY-THREE  VARIETIES  POULTRY, 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese.  Incubators.  Feed 
and  supplies.  Catalog.  4  cents.  Missouri 
Squab  Co..  Klrkwood.  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winner  and  farm  range  matings.  No  better 
layers.  Try  our  strain  and  be  convinced. 
Geo.  H.  Barkmeier,  Exeter,  Neb.  (7 
ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS; 
best  laying  strain;  good  color.  Four  good 
cockerels  for  $5;  others  from  $2  up.  A  few 
Pekin  ducks.  Mrs.  Lena  Rhea,  Arlington, 
Neb. 


FIFTY  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels.  Good  size,  vigorous  farm  raised,  at 
$2  each  or  three  for  $5.  Also  Toulouse 
ganders  at  $2.50  each.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Mieth, 
Cairo,  Neb. 

PENNINGTON'S  BUFF  ORFINGTONS~ 
The  great  profit  paying  breed.  Eggs  from 
our  special  matings  guaranteed  fertile. 
Circulars  free.  G.  C.  Pennington,  Arlington 
Heights,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (S 


EGGS— SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons.  Special  February  sale — mating  headed 
by  first  cock  at  four  large  shows — $1.25 
setting;  range,  $3.50,  100;  $2,  50.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Ptrnheckcr    Bruning.   Neb.  (7 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  WHITE 
Leghorns — Stock  for  sale.  Winners  at  Ne- 
braska state  poultry  show,  also  at  York 
county  show.  Eggs  in  season.  Tinker's 
Poultry  Farm,  Waco,  Neb. 


FALL  HATCHED  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
and  White  Orpington  pullets.  Few  .  cock- 
erels 75c  each.  Nine  Toulouse  geese  yet, 
$2  each.  Indian  Runner  drakes,  $1  up. 
Rose    Lawn    Farms,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


18  VARIETIES  POULTRY— EGGS  FOR 
sale  from  blue  ribbon  winners.  Safe  deliv- 
ery guaranteed.  Price  list  free.  Get  your 
order  in  early.  $1.50  per  15,  $6  per  100. 
Address  Walter  Hogue.   Fairfield.  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  QUICK 
sale — Choice,  big  boned,  vigorous,  healthy. 
$3,  $5,  $10  each.  Order  direct  from  this  ad 
and  receive  pick  of  the  flock.  I  must  please 
or  no  sale.  Fred  Strobel,  Route  6.  Box  3, 
York,  Neb. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  ad- 
vertisers. I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — 
S.    R.    McKelvie.  Publither. 


SEEDS 

SEED  CORN  AND  OATS.  GLEN  WILSON, 
Blair.   Neb.  (7 


ALFALFA  SEED,  $S  PER  BUSHEL.  WRITE 
for  sample,     M.  J.  Walters.   Lebanon,  Neb. 


CHOICE  RECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED 
at  $8.50  per  bushel.  Smith  Paine,  Arapa- 
hoe, Neb.  (8 


SEED  WHEAT.  RECLEANED,  AT  $1.25 
per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  Send  for  sample. 
Hegberg  Brothers,  Bristow.  Neb.  (8 
IOWA  GOLD  MINE  AND  OTHER  VARI- 
eties;  guaranteed  germination;  test  96  per 
cent.  For  particulars  write  Paul  Quass, 
Ashland,  Neb. 


EARLY  GATHERED  REID'S  SEED  CORN 
— First  premium  and  sweepstakes.  1913. 
Nebraska  corn  show.  High  germination 
test.  $2.50  per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  Chas. 
Grau.   Bennington,  Neb. 


HONEY 


CALIFORNIA  HONEY,  FINEST  QUALITY 
and  flavor,  freight  prepaid  anywhere  on 
trial  before  paying.  Three  grades  1014  c, 
11  He,  12  %c  pound.  Sample  10c,  leaflet 
free.  Agents  wanted,  good  profits,  steady 
orders.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co..  Box  169. 
Nordhoff,  Calif. 


South     Brown     Co.     (Feb.     7) — January 
closed    <iry    and    very    cold,    and    thus  far 
February  too  has  been  very  cold,  with  some 
light    snows.      The    ground    hog    saw  his 
shadow  if  he  ventured  out.  as  it  was  the 
sunniest    day    we    have    had    this  month. 
Ranchers  are  apparently  housed  up  at  pres 
ent  and  not  doing  much  but  feeding  rough 
ness  to  stock,  of  which  there  is  an  abund 
ance    in    sight.      There    is    no    market  for 
hay,    and   butter    and    eggs    have    taken  a 
tumble,    butter    selling    for    20    cents  and 
eggs  for  18  cents.    There  is  but  little  sick- 
ness in  this  locality,  though  a  few  complain 
of  severe   colds. — G.   C.  Stufft. 

Cedar  Co.  (Feb.  3)— The  weather  during 
January  was  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen 
at  that  season — just  cold  enough  at  night 
to  keep  the  ground  frozen  about  six  inches 
deep,  with  no  snow  or  wind  to  speak  of, 
and  sunshine  nearly  every  day.  Roads  are 
in  the  finest  possible  condition  and  the 
country  is  full  of  autos.  uusiness  of  all 
kinds  is  brisk  and  everyone  seems  to  enjoy 
life.     Stock  is  in  fine  shape. — G.  W.  Hall 

Northwest  Clay  Co.  (Feb.  8)— January 
has  come  and  gone,  and  a  fine,  month  it 
was.  The  first  few  days  were  a  trifle 
severe,  with  only  a  light  snow  on  the 
ground,  but  no  hardships  were  experienced. 
February  brings  us  fair  winter  weather 
with  the  temperature  close  to  zero  and 
only  one  inch  of  snow  so  far — not  enough 
pll  winter  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  wheat. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  is  so  dry  that  it 
does  not  freeze,  and  some  farmers  are  fret- 
ting a  trifle  on  this  account,  fearing  that 
a  high  wind  may  move  the  loose  surface 
and  bury  much  of  the  grain.  Such  a  thing 
did  happen  once  in  this  locality  and  ruined 
many  thousand  acres  of  wheat.  On  that 
occasion  the  grain  that  was  in  the  best 
condition,  with  the  surface  unusually 
smooth,  was  damaged  much  more  than 
that  which  was  left  rough.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  wheat  appears  to  be 
good  shape,  with  but  little  in  sight.  With 
a  few  warm  days  and  a  fine  shower  or 
two  the  fields  will  soon  be  wearing  the 
green.  Hordes  and  cattle  seem  to  be 
coming  right  along,  with  no  reported 
trouble  from  stalk  disease  in  this  vicinity 
though  we  frequently  hear  of  light  losses 
in  near-by  counties.  The  hog  supply  seems 
to  be  lessening  as  we  near  springtime.  The 
local  buyer  has  had  to  do  some  planning 
and  a  little  work  to  drum  up  a  carload  of 
hogs  for  shipment,  and  often  has  been 
obliged  to  ship  a  mixed  load  of  hogs  and 
cattle.  The  ground-hog  got  a  little  mixed 
on  the'  2d.  He  did  not  come  out  of  hiding 
very  early  in  the  morning,  but  ere  night 
ventured  out  for  a  short  time,  then  hiked 
back  again.  This  indicates  six  weeks  of 
mixed  weather  just  about  the  same  as  we 
have  been  getting.  A  small  quantity  of 
grain  Is  going  to  the  elevators.  Wheat 
still  hovers  around  75  cents,  but  should 
bring  $1. — E.   L.  Hadley. 

Dawson  Co.    (Feb.    8) — This  has   been  a 


HELPJ1 ANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED  — 
Examination  April  9.  Prepare  now.  $75 
monthly.  Write  Ozment,  45  F,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  (12 
AGENTS  —  ONE  CENT  INVESTED  IN  A 
postal  card  will  bring  you  a  $35  to  $60  a 
week  proposition.  Wm.  R.  Petticrew, 
Box  309  DD,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


WANTED  —  GOOD  YOUNG  MAN  FOR 
general  farm  work  by  month.  German  pre- 
ferred. Must  be  sober  and  under  30  years 
of  age.  Reference  required.  Cedar  Lawn 
Poultry  &  Stock  Farm.  Fairfield,  Neb. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — A  WILLING,  SOBER, 
Industrious  man  to  work  on  up-to-date  stock 
farm.  State  wages,  and  give  reference  in 
first  letter.  Loafers  need  not  apply;  a  good 
steady  job  for  the  right  man.  Address 
Pleasant  View  Stock  Farm,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 


FOR  SALE— YEARLING  AND  TWO-YEAR- 
old  Jersey  heifers.  J.  W.  Jack,  Eustis, 
Neb.  .    (8 

THOROUGHBRED  O.  T.  C.  BRED  GILTS, 
$20  and  $25.  Address  E.  B.  Cunningham, 
Fullerton,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWO  DOUBLE  STANDARD 
Polled  Durham  bulls,  one  yearling  and  one 
ten  months  old.  A.  W.  Smith  &  Son, 
Seward,   Neb.  (7 

FOR  SAL  E — NICELY  MARKED  AND 
well  bred  young  Holsteln  Frlesian  bulls  of 
serviceable  age.  D.  E.  C.  Brown,  Route  3, 
Fullerton,  Neb.  (10 


PET  STOCK 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  OF  40  SHETLAND 
ponies  for  sale  at  closing  out  prices.  Spivey, 
Robb  &  Co.,   University  Place,  Neb. 


DOGS 


COLLIES  WITH  SAND  AND  SENSE.  IN- 
qulre   of  F.    M.    Larkln,   Fairfield,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALFALFA  HAY  FOR  SALE.  FIFTY 
cars;  any  cutting  you  want.  F.  W.  Deffer, 
Indlanola,  Neb. 


MOTORS  FOR  SALE  —  A  PROMINENT 
automobile  manufacturing  concern  offers 
for  sale,  at  a  bargain,  a  few  slightly  used 
motors.  These  motors  develop  horse  power 
ranging  from  34  to  50,  and  are  all  of  the 
four  cylinder  type.  They  have  been  slightly 
used  for  testing  purposes  but  have  since 
been  overhauled  and  are  at  preient  In  first 
class  running  order.  They  are  offered  at 
very  attractive  figures  and  should  give  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  as  a  means  for  furnish- 
ing power  for  almost  any  purpose  about  the 
farm.  If  you  are  Interested  in  obtaining 
an  excellent  power  plant  cheap  for  use 
about  your  place,  we  Invite  your  corres- 
pondence. Address  Box  A,  The  Nebraska 
Farmer    Lincoln  Neb 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  ad- 
vertisers. I  know  tbem  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — 
S.    R.    McKelvie.  Publisher. 


week  of  real  winter  weather.  Stock  is 
doing  well,  but  wheat  needs  a  good  cover- 
ing of  snow.  Farm  sales  are  the  order  of 
the  day  and  good  horses  and  cattle  of  all 
kinds  are  selling  well;  common  and  small 
horses,  however,  find  rather  dull  sale.  Hogs 
are  a  scarce  article,  owing  to  the  cholera 
last  fall.  Corn  is  being  shipped  In  for 
50  cents.  Dressed  chickens  bring  13  ^ 
cents, — John  N.  Caress. 

Garfield  Co.  (Feb.  3)  — The  month  of 
January  brought  almost  no  moisture  and 
more  than  a  normal  amount  of  wind;  as  a 
consequence  things  are  dry.  Most  of  the 
wheat  in  this  locality  was  sown  In  corn- 
fields and  seems  to  be  alive  still,  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  fall  plowed 
land  it  will  be  pretty  badly  killed  out. 
Lots  of  cattle  have  been  shipped,  and  hay 
is  very  plentiful — just  the  reverse  of  last 
year,  when  we  were  long  on  cattle  and 
short  on  hay.  There  are  lots  of  horses  in 
the  country,  but  not  much  sale  except  for 
the  draft  type.  Some  cattle  have  been 
dying  in  the  cornstalks;  otherwise  there  is 
no  disease  among  stock  to  speak  of.  It 
seems  to  me  that  hogs  are  scarce  here  this 
year.  Corn  sells  for  40c;  wheat.  72c;  eggs. 
J8c:    butterfat.    28c. — J.    A.  Bodyfleld. 

Eat-t  Gosper  Co.  (Feb.  7) — January 
passed  us  by  with  fairly  good  weather — 
fine  days  on  the  whole,  with  snapping  cold 
nights,  but  little  moisture  has  fallen  since 
fall  wheat  was  sown.  Consequently  the 
outlook  for  wheat  on  plowing  is  not  very 
bright,  but  stalk  wheat  is  doing  better. 
There  are  a  fair  number  of  sales,  with  high 
prices.  Cattle  bring  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  are  worth  at  present  market 
value.  As  a  result  of  the  city  ladies'  boy- 
cott on  eggs,  farmeYs  are  only  getting  1 8 
cents  a  dozen  for  fresh  eggs — and  that  In 
January.  Hogs  bring  $6.25  to  $6.50;  wheat. 
71c;  corn.  41c;  butterfat,  32',ic  if  shipped 
direct.  30c  at  local  market.  Some  alfalfa 
is  being  shipped  in  and  sold  at  $10  and 
$12. — Lance  Brown. 

East  Hamilton  Co  (Feb.  3) — We  have 
had  a  very  open  winter,  not  at  all  severe 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  cold 
snaps;  with  very  little  snow  and  not  much 
rain.  Rain  is  needed  now  for  the  wheat. 
Stock  has  slipped  through  the  season  nicely 
and  in  healthy  condition  and  I  have  heard 
of  none  dying  anywhere  near  here.  Every- 
one seems  to  be  feeling  fine  and  longing  for 
the  spring  work  to  open.  Prices  are  about 
as  usual — wheat,  75c;  corn,  49c;  and  other 
things   in    proportion. — William  Thomas. 

Southwest  Hitchcock  Co.  (Feb.  6)— We 
are  having  a  little  cool  weather  but  no 
snow  as  yet;  however,  a  storm  has  been 
threatening  for  several  days.  Cane  thresh- 
ing is  in  progress4  also  corn  shelling. 
Some  corn  is  of  good  quality  and  some  Is 
rather  light.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  a 
sale.  Markets:  Wheat,  63c;  corn,  40c  to 
45c;  hogs.  $6.75;  eggs,  20c;  butterfat,  29c. 
— C.   J.   Miller.  , 

Nance  Co.  (Feb.  8) — So  far  the  month 
has  brought  us  cold  weather  with  a  biting 
north  wind  most  of  the  time.  We  have  had 
one  flurry  of  snow  in  the  last  month,  A 
number  of  farmers  are  preparing  to  move, 
and  the  sales  have  been  well  attended. 
Stock  is  thriving.  Many  farmers  have 
filled  their  ice  houses.  Prices:  Hay,  about 
$10;  wheat.  75c;  corn,  35c  to  40c;  butter. 
25c  to  30c;   eggs,   20c. — S.  Gilbert. 

Pawnee  Co.  (Feb.  6) — We  have  been 
having  a  mixture  of  weather — nice  warm 
days,  then  cold  north  winds  and  flurries  of 
snow,  but  the  cold  snaps  do  not  last  more 
than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  Al- 
together the  winter  has  been  fine,  with  very 
little  moi=ture — not  quite  enough  for  winter 
wheat.  The  ice  houses  are  filled  with  a 
good  ouality  of  ice,  and  now  farmers  are 
busy  hauling  and  cutting  wood.  Roads 
are  in  fine  condition,  only  a  little  rough 
at   times. — H.  Ware. 

Red  Willow  Co.  (Feb.  8) — Our  winter 
has  been  very  fine.  After  the  snow  of 
early  January  we  have  had  scarcely  any 
snow — just  a  few  little  flurries,  but  Febru- 
ary set  in  with  pretty  cold  weather.  Stock 
is  wintering  well  if  kept  out  of  the  fields; 
ouite  a  number  of  animals  have  died  In 
the  cornstalks.  A  good  many  public  sales 
have  been  held  and  stock  sells  very  satis- 
factorily if  in  good  condition.  There  is 
considerable  sickness,  especially  among  the 
children:  mostly  colds  on  account  of  the 
changeable  weather.  Eggs  bring  20c  only: 
y-nttor,  25c;  butterfat.  28c.  —  Phoebe  J. 
Taylor.  !     '   i  I  : 

Southwest  Saline  Co.  (Feb.  6) — Consider- 
ing the  season,  the  weather  for  the  past 
month  has  been  exceptionally  fine,  with  a 
few  warm  spring  days,  but  cold  and  clear 
at  present  as  the  result  of  a  light  snow  or 
nearly  an  inch  Tuesday  night.  The  most 
conspicuous  and  exciting  events  of  the  sea- 
son are  the  numerous  wolf  hunts.  This 
seems  to  be  a  paying  business,  as  many 
wolves  have  been  captured.  All  stock  is 
doing  well  at  present,  but  feed  Is  becoming 
rather  scarce,  hay  being  shipped  in  at  the 
rate  of  $13  per  ton  and  also  corn,  the 
latter  telling  for  about  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Other  markets:  Wheat.  76c;  hogs,  $6.85: 
cattle,  $6;  chickens.  10c;  eggs.  18c;  dairy 
butter.   25c;  butterfat,  30c— Frank  A.  Vorce. 

Setts  Bluff  Co.  (Feb.  3)  —  After  three 
weeks  of  as  nice  winter  weather  as  we 
have  ever  seen,  it  turned  cold  on  the  last 
day  of  January  with  the  mercury '  several 
degrees  below  zero.  But  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  2d  so  that  the  ground-hog 
saw  a  good  big  shadow,  which  means  six 
more  weeks  of  winter.  Stock  is  doing 
pretty  well;  some  fat  sheep  are  being 
shipped  to  market  and  making  money  for 
the  feeders.  Plenty  of  work  is  to  be  had 
and  no  one  is  idle  unless  the  desire  to 
work  is  lacking.  There  is  about  two  inches 
of   snow. — R.    A.  Wilder. 

Sherman  Co.  (Feb.  8) — The  last  half  of 
January  was  fine,  with  very  little  snow. 
This  month  too  has  been  fine,  but  cold, 
with  a  light  snowfall,  on  the  night  of  the 
4th.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition, though  some  cattle  are  dying  with 
the  stalk  disease.  Not  many  of  them  are 
in  feed  lots  this  year.  Farm  sales  are 
coming  off  as  usual,  and  both  cattle  and 
horses  bring  good  prices. — S.  J.  Josel. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  February  8,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This  week    17.988    62,156  44.922 

Last  week    16,978    75,253  30,725 

Same  week  last  year.  19,384    87,855  34,399 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week   132,600  378,400  198,500 

Last  week    127,080  475.121  143.671 

Same  week  last  year. 127,700  494,736  224.369 
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Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  week's  market  for  fat 
cattle  was  very  satisfactory  to  sellers,  as 
i  he  trend  of  values  was  upward  and  the 
demand  healthy  throughout.  Prices  did 
not  advance  materially  on  any  particular 
day.  but  with  a  steady  improvement  from 
day  to  day  quotations  closed  from  10  to  13 
cents  higher  than  the  week  before.  Th  ■ 
best  beeves  averaged  1.58S  pounds  and 
brought  $S.05;  it  would  take  something 
fancy  to  sell  at  $8.25  or  better.  Season- 
ably cold  weather  and  the  reduction  In 
receipts  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  are 
held  to  account  for  the  better  tone  to  the 
market,  the  undertone  being  rather  bullish 
at    the   close.  Quotations: 

Choice    to   prime    beeves'  $8.00  @  8. 25 

Good    to    choice   beeves   ..  7.60<&>8.00 

Fair    to    good   beeves   7.25@7.60 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   6.75  @S.0" 

Common    to   fair   beeves   6.50 

Cow-a  and  Mixed  Stock — A  good  demand 
featured  the  market  for  cows  and  heifers 
and  for  the  week  they  showed  fully  as 
much  advance  as  beef  steers.  Although 
the  good  to  choice  grades  were  rather 
scarce,  buyers  did  not  seem  as  anxious  for 
these  as  for  cheaper  grades,  and  $6.50  to 
$7  bought  very  good  stock.  The  advance 
was  chiefly  on  the  fair  to  good  butcher 
and  hett  grades  that  sold  readily  at  $5.25 
to  $0.25,  and  on  canners  and  cutters  from 
$3.50  to  $5.  An  appetite  for  cheaper  beef 
appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  keen 
demand  and  broad  outlet.  Veal  calves  were 
strong  all  week  at  from  $5.50  to  $9.  but 
there  was  a  decline  of  10  to  15  cents  in  the 
price  for  bulls,  stags,  etc.  Closing  quotations: 

Good    to    choice    heifers  .$6.25  (wl.OO 

Oood    to    choice    cows   6.00  (y)  6.60 

Fair    to    good    grades   5.50  O  0.00 

Canners    and    cutters'   3.75(g>5.00 

Veal   calves    5.50® 9.00 

Hulls,    stags,    etc   5.00  @G. 25 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Both  yard  traders 
and  country  buyers  operated  freely  and  the 
volume  of  business  was  unusually  large 
for  the  lime  of  year;  in  fact,  feeder  buyers 
are  outbidding  the  killers  on  short-fed  and 
warmed-up  steers,  as  well  as  on  the  heavier 
grades  of  western  cattle,  so  the  market 
was  healthy  and  strong  all  the  week.  The 
demand  for  light  stock  cattle  and  calves 
was  as  keen  as  ever  and  prices  advanced 
fully  15  and  25  cents  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  season.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  demand  for  good  quality  young 
stock,  and  both  steers  and  heifers  sell 
readily  at  record-breaking  prices.  Inquiry 
for  stock  cows  and  heifers  continued  good 
and  prices  very  strong  for  anything  at  all 
uselul.  A  fair  clearance  was  made.  Clos- 
ing quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.25® 7.75 

Oood    to    choice    feeders  ,.  .  6.75<g>7.25 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.50@0.75 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.00®  6.50 

Stock   cows    and   heifers...'   5.00@7.00 

Hogs 

The  receipts  were  lighter  than  for  any 
week  since  the  second  in  January  and  the 
market  correspondingly  higher,  prices  clos- 
ing at  an  advance  of  35  to  40  cents  over  the 
week  before.  The  movement  was  generally 
active.  Few  heavy  hogs  appeared.  Satur- 
day's prices  ranged  all  the  way  from  $7.40 
to  $7.75,  but  most  sales  were  made  on 
middle  ground  at  $7.65.  Following  are  the 
prices  paid  on  the  first  five  days: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Feb.  3.  ..  .$7.15-32  $7.25-42  $7.30-35  $7.30% 
Feb.  4....  7.00-50  7.25-50  7.40-45  7.42 
Feb.  5....  7.05-50  7.40-60  7.40-50  7.45V2 
Feb.  6....  7.25-35  7.30-50  7.35-40  7.38 
Feb.  7....  7.40-55  7.30-65  7.50-55  7.52Vs 
Sheep 

Moderately  increased  supplies  and  a  sub- 
s-tantial  advance  in  prices  featured  the 
week's  trade.  Values  of  both  lambs  and 
sheep  were  all  the  way  from  35  to  50 
cents  higher  than  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  improvement  being  most  no- 
ticeable on  lambs  and  ewes.  Very  few 
wethers  and  yearlings  were  in  evidence, 
but  a  small  bunch  of  Mexican  wethers 
brought    $6.40  Friday. 

I.ambs,    good    to    choice  $8.50(5)8.90 

Lambs,    fair   to   good   S.35@8.50 

Yearlings,    light    7.35@7.70 

Yearlings,    heavy    7.00 @7. 35 

Wethers,    good    to    choice   6.25®  6.50 

Wethers,    fair    to    good   5.85@6.25 

Kwes.    good   to   choice...   5.50@5.85 

Ewes,   fair  to  good   5.25@5.50 

Cull   sheep  and  bucks   2.75 @4. 00 

A\     EFFECTIVE     REMEDY  FOR 
WORMS  IN  HORSES 

Every  farmer  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  a  most  effective  remedy  for  the 
dreaded  worm  plague  of  horses  which 
on  account  of  its  absolute  reliability 
has  become  very  popular.  It  is  put  up 
in  gelatin  capsules  which  as  soon  a? 
they  reach  the  stomach  dissolve  and 
by  a  peculiar  action  kill  every  worm 
passing  them  off  dead  in  a  very  short 
time.  Hundreds  of  bots  and  other 
worms  have  been  removed  from  a 
single  horse  by  two  of  these  capsules. 
They  can  easily  be  given  and  used  on 
mares  in  foal  and  colts  as  they  do  not 
injure  the  stomach  in  any  way.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  used  these  cap- 
sules with  excellent  results  and  no 
horse  owner, should  neglect  to  give 
some  to  his  horses  right  now  ever' 
though  they  may  not  show  any  signs 
of  worms.  This  excellent  remedy,  in- 
valuable for  colts,  can  be  had  from 
The  Breeders'  Remedy  Co.,  532  East 
Water  St.,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
at  $1.25  for  6  or  $2.00  for  12  capsules 
prepaid. — Advt. 

BOWMAN  &  SONS'  HORSE  SALE 
On  account  of  severe  weather,  there  was 
not  a  large  crowd  in  attendance  at  the  T. 
B.  Bowman  &  Sons'  Percheron  horse  sale, 
Boone,  Nebraska,  January  30,  but  every- 
thing was  sold  in  about  two  and  one-half 
hours  at  prices  that  were  satisfactory  to 
the  sellers  and  that  should  show  a  nice 
profit  to  the  buyer.  Two-year-old  stallions 
s'old  up  to  $575:  one  span  of  two-year-old 
grade  stallions  sold  for  $800:  grade  mares 
as  high  as  $250,  and  the  two-year-old  grade 
miles  at  $150.  Williamson  and  Fuller,  a 
live  local  pair  of  auctioneers,  conducted 
the  sale. 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

The  services  of  our  field  man  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  .sale  from  anv 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

Importers  of  Percuerons  and  Belgian* 

G.  A.  Ford,  manager  Ford  Slock  Farm. 
Parker,  S.  D.,  writes:  "During  the  week 
ending  the  month  of  January  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  selling  J.  M,  Trecker,  Salem. 
S.  D.,  an  imported  black  Percheron;  John 
Lechner,  Leola,  S.  D.,  two  imported  Perch- 
erons.  gray  and  black:  C.  E.  Wiley,  Car- 
thage, an  Imported  roan  Belgian;  Percy 
Bump,  Montrose,  S.  D.,  an  imported  black 
Percheron;  John  Riemer.  Zeeland,  N.  D.. 
American-bred  black  Percheron;  F.  F. 
Tiesen.  Freeman,  S.  D..  an  imported  chest- 
nut sorrel  Belgian :  Jacob  Unruh,  Parker, 
S.  D.,  an  imported  dark  gray  Percheron, 
and  five  head  to  parties  in  Montana  not 
yet  delivered.  With  the  exception  of  F.  F. 
Tiesen.  John  Lechner  and  Jacob  Unruh, 
who  have  been  regular  customers  in  the 
past,  several  of  the  above  gentlemen  spent 
both  time  and  expenses  visiting  other  im- 
porters and  dealers  and  their  verdict  was 
that  they  found  as  much  bone,  weight  and 
conformation  in  our  offerings,  and  in  many 
instances  far  superior,  together  with  the 
fact  that  after  making  their  choice  of 
stallions  suitable,  to  their  locality  they 
purchased  them  at  $100  profit  to  us,  thereby 
saving  from  $100  to  $500  on  each  purchase 
of  stallions  weighing  from  1.S50  to  2,100 
pounds.  Hence  to  the  readers  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  we  invite  inspection  and 
invest  igation." 

VZO  Registered  Hereford*  at  Auction 

Mousel  Brothers  selected  Grand  Island  as 
the  proper  city  In  which  to  hold  a  great 
sale  on  account  of  its  central  location, 
excellent  railroad  facilities  and  commodi- 
ous hotel  accommodations.  This  sale  will 
be  the  event  of  the  season  and  the  season's 
greatest  opportunity  to  select  cattle  of  the 
best  individual  merit,  and  of  the  most 
dependable  breeding.  For  the  breeder  they 
have  herd  bulls,  prospects  of  superb  quality 
and  conformation  that  are  bound  to  please, 
and  fancy  range  and  farm  bulls  of  scale 
and  natural  thick  flesh  that  will  produce 
fancy  market-topping  steers.  As  to  fe- 
males, they  are  especially  select;  bred 
heifers  and  young  cows  with  calves  at  foot 
and  bred  again — a  few  open.  Rarely  such 
a  class  of  bulls  and  females  are  offered  to 
the  public  bearer.  Facing  the  most  critical 
cattle  shortage  the  American  people  has 
ever  experienced,  makes  this  event  most 
invitable.  For  the  beginner  or  for  the 
established  breeder  to  add  to  his  herd,  they 
can  please  you.  The  high  prices  have  not 
reached  them  yet.  Prices  are  very  mod- 
erate. Be  progressive;  don't  wait;  It  Is 
dangerous.  Waiting  has  caused  this  very 
shortage  we  are  now  confronting.  Those 
that  did  not  wait  are  now  reaping  the 
harvest  at  the  expense  of  the  blundering 
thousands.  Remember  this  sale,  Febru- 
ary  14   and  15. 


TAYLOR'S   POLANDS   AVERAGE  !(i41.86 

With  a  mere  handful  of  buyers  present, 
the  choice  offering  of  big-type  Poland 
Chinas  of  H.  B.  Taylor,  Farnam,  Nebraska, 
were  sold  in  a  short  time  at  the  good  aver- 
age of  $41.86.  We  say  the  average  was 
good  because  of  the  limited  number  of 
parties-  present  to  compete  for  the  offering, 
the  crowd  having  been  cut  down  by  severe 
cold  weather  and  snow.  The  offering,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  the  most  uniform  and 
useful  lots  of  big-type,  quality  Polands  to 
go  through  a  sale  ring  In  the  corn  belt. 
They  could  have  sold  for  an  average  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  one  made*  and 
still  left  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  the 
buyer.  The  sale,  however,  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  he  feels 
grateful  to  those  parties  who  supported  it 
as  loyally  as  they  did  under  the  conditions'. 
Col.  Branson  sold  the  forty  head  in  less 
than  two  hours'  time  and  left  a  good  im- 
pression with  the  audience.  Below  !•  a 
list  of  sales  of  $35  and  over: 
1 — G.    Laier,    Eustis  $  52.50 


2— G. 
4— H. 


A.    Wolf.  Eustis  

K.    Souder,    Moorefield . 


45.00 
53.00 


B.    Craig,    Brady   40.00 


H.  W.   Bick,  Moorefield 

6 —  E.  D.  Stoner,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

7 —  F.    B.    Kerr.    Moorefield   48.00 

8 —  G.    Laier    39.50 

9 —  F.    B.  Kerr  

1  0 — William  Wharton.  Farnam 
11 — M.    N.    Spencer,  Maywood.. 


.00 
61.00 


38.00 
44.00 
39.00 


31- 


H. 
M. 

B. 
M. 
M. 


Brock.  Farnam  .  .  . 
Sander.  Moorefield 

Kerr  

Sander  

Sander  

Laier   

M.  Sander  

C   Goblier,  Farnam  

G.  Laier   

C.    Rieker.  Eustis  

H.  W.  Bick  

C.  Goblier  

William  Wharton   

G.  Laier   

R.    L.    Craig,  Braden  

F.    B.  Kerr  


39.00 
45.00 
4  8.00 
48.00 
50.00 
38.00 
4  6.00 
40.00 
II  .00 
40.00 
42.50 
36.00 
39 .  no 
39.  50 
39  00" 
36.00 


BAYNE    &    TOOF'S    DUROC  SALE 

An  average  of  $40.76  on  forty-five  head 
was  the  result  of  the  Bayne  <£  Toof  combi- 
nation sale  at  Aurora,  Nebraska.  February 
5.'  The  offering  as  a  whole  was  good  and 
very  well  balanced,  but  a  few  of  the  tail- 
ends  were  too  common  to  be  attractive. 
On  the  contrary  the  tups  in  the  offering 
were  as  good  as  the  tops  to  be  sold  In  any 
herd  that  we  know  of.  This  was  especially 
true  of  some  of  the  tried  sows,  fall  sows 
and  top  spring  gilts.  The  top  of  the  sale 
was  $77.50,  paid  by  A.  .1.  Duerr,  the  well 
known  Duroc  breeder  from  Milford,  Ne- 
braska, for  Lot  29.  the  second  prize  spring 
gilt  from  the  Toof  consignment.  This  was 
a  great  gilt.  J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons  of 
(Marks.  Nebraska,  got  a  bargain  in  Lot  1. 
a  Crimson  Wonder  Again  sow  at  $75.  and 
the  same  was  true  of  Lot  2,  a  Chief's 
Colonel  sow.  going  to  W.  W.  Dye.  Corn- 
stock,  Nebraska,  at  $74.  A  number  of  the 
e-ood  ones  went  to  parties  from  Com  ;tock. 
B  &  R's  Wonder  was  the  most  largely 
represented  as  a  sire  in  this  offering  and 
the  character  of  his  get  in  this  sale  reflect 
strongly  upon  his  value  as'  a  sire.  Col.  Ray 
Page  conducted  the  sale  in  good  form. 
Below  is  a  list  of  prices  of  $35  and  over: 

1 —  J.T.Armstrong  &  Sons,   Clarks.$  75.00 

2 —  W.  W.   Dye,   Comslock   74. On 

3 —  H.   O.   Harney.   Aurora   53.00 

4 —  Alfred  Swanson,   Aurora   50.00 

5—  H.   O.    Harney   36.00 

6 —  J.  A.  Jacobson.   Marquette   54.00 

7 —  Jenson    Brothers.    Hampton    .  .  10.00 

8 —  Ben    Klemper.    Loup   City   36.00 

9 —  B.     Eskeldsen,     Hampton   43.00 

19 — O.  E.  Meese,  Aurora   37.00 

11 —  W.   F.   McDonald,   Boelus   54.00 

12 —  E.    .1.    Brown.    Osceola   40.00 

13 —  D.    E.    Squires,    Comstock   56.00 

15— B.    Eskeldsen    35.00 

26 —  A.    J.    Swanson,    Aurora   50.00 

27 —  C.    E.    Howard,    Comstock   59.00 

28 —  Jensen    Brothers    40.00 

29—  A.    J.    Duerr,    Milford   77.50 

30 —  J.    A.    Jacobson   51.00 

31 —  H.    O.     Harney   40.00 

32 —  Ed    Whittaker,    Aurora   39.00 

33 —  Ed    Whittaker    36.00 

35 —  B.    Eskeldsen    36.00 

36 —  W.    Schlesinger.    Shelby   37.00 

37 —  H.    J.    Hoegh,    Hampton   37.00 

38 —  W.   A.   Rath,   Eldorado   4  7.50 

46 — Paul    Lux,    Shelby   35.00 

SMITH  S  POLANDS  AVERAGE  $41.41 

A  good  sized  crowd  assembled  in  the  sale 
tent  at  the  Smith  &  Sons'  farm  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  and  although  the  day  was  dis- 
agreeably cold  the  quarters  for  holding  the 
sale  were  comfortable  and  accommodations 
well  planned  for  pulling  off  the  sale.  The 
offering  as  advertised  was  uniform  and 
growthy  and  the  spring  gilts  were  a  very 
choice    lot.     This   average,    though  conser- 


vative, gives  a  satisfactory  margin  of  prolli 
to  Smith  &  Sons  for  their  successful  glov  - 
ing of  this  crop  of  spring  gilts  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  purchasers  got  good 
values.  Gilts  by  Jumbo.  Jr..  and  Victor's 
Prospect  showed  up  well.  The  following 
list  of  prices  gives  an  idea  of  the  uni- 
formity of  this  offering.  Col.  Brennan  con- 
ducted the  sale.  Below  is  list  of  sales  of 
$35   and  over: 

1 —  F.   I,.   Drake,  Nelson  

2—  T.    W.    Fisher,  Superior  

3 —  J.    Buckleiter,  Superior  

4 —  Chas.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Red  Cloud 

5 —  Chas.   Stewart   &  Sons  

6 —  Chas.   Stewart   &  Sons  


$  41.nn 
39  .00 
40.00 
42.0H 
49.00 
39.  00 


T.    Blank,    Franklin   64.  on 


Kas . 


Rock 


7-  -.I 

8—  J.    A.    Hutt,  Weber 

10—  T.    W.  Fisher  

11 —  Howard    Hamilton.  Guide 

12 —  Madison   Sage,  Cadams.  .  . 

13 —  R.    G.    Gibson,  Nora  

14 —  Mike    Seidle.    Bostwick  .  . 
Fisher  

Knowles,  Superior. 

Superior   4  4.  on 

40.00 


W. 
A. 

B.  Lewis, 
W.  Fisher 


36.  On 
41.00 
48.0H 
4  3.00 
4  3.00 
4  0.00 
35.00 
35.00 


15  — T. 

16 —  J. 

17—  E. 

18 —  T. 

19—  B.   M.    Line.   Oak   Hill.   Kas.  .  .  . 

20 —  George  H.  Mohring  &  Son,  Poole 

21 —  Chas.    Stewart   &   Sons   4  4.  on 

22 —  William    Underwood,    Cadams..  48.00 

23 —  Fred    Eavers.    Franklin   49.00 

■24 — F.     L.     Drake   37.00 

25 — William    Underwood    39.00 


40.00 
50.00 


26 —  W.   A.   Prewilt,    Asherville,  Kas. 

27 —  E.    B.  Lewis  

30 — W.    Davison,    Glasgow,    Kas.  .  .  . 

32 —  W.  Davison   

33 —  F.    L.  Drake  

34—  T.  W.  Fisher  


36 —  H. 

37—  B. 

38—  T. 

39 —  E. 

40—  T. 


40.  On 
37.011 
17.  mi 
44  .  00 
4  5.  On 
39.00 

-Perry    A.    Snyder,    Carleton   39. 00 


Eavers    51.  on 

M.    Line   48.00 

W.    Fisher   36.00 


B.  Lewis  

.1.    Meisner.   Sabetlia,  Kas 

41 —  Wilber  Peterson,  Hardy  

42 —  William   Kuehn,   Red  Cloud.. 

43 —  T.    W.  Fisher  

44 —  B.    M.  Line  

45 —  Chas.  Overturf 


4  3.  On 
■I  3  .on 
35.no 
39.  nn 

Wf4«f-,Xs/MpWi   34.00 

  35.00 

Bird   City,   Kas.    36. on 


Feb. 
t  eb. 
i-  eb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Mar, 
Mar. 
Mar 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Mar, 
Mar. 


Mar 
Feb 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Poland  Chinas 

17 — Ed  Diffey,   North  Bend,  Neb. 
1$ — C.  A.  Nlebur,  Lindsay,  Neb. 

21 —  O.  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 

22 —  C.  C.  Ingram,  Bloomington,  Neb. 
24 — C.  C.  Mather  &  H.  I.  Wolfe,  O'Neill. 

24 —  Wm.    Drake   &   Son,    Friend,  Neb. 
Dispersion  sale. 

26 — E.  P.  Hedberg,  Lindsay,  Neb. 

4 —  P.  O.  Oswald,  Wisner,  Neb. 

5 —  Wm.  Ferguson,  Scribner,  Neb. 
5 — A.  L.   Mieth,  Cairo,  Neb. 

Duroc  Jerseys 

17 —  Con  McCarthy,  York,  Neb. 

18 —  Geo.  Briees  &  Son.  Clay  Center 

19 —  Geo.  W.  Schwab,  Clay  Center.  Neb. 
21 — George   Davis,    Milford,  Neb. 

20 —  Emil  Anderson,  Edgar,  Neb. 

25 —  E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 

26 —  G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb. 

Short  horns 
17 — Ed   Diffey.   North   Bend,  Neb. 

5 —  A.  L.   Mieth,   Cairo,  Neb. 

20 — C.   S.   McKinney,   Wilsonville,  Neb. 
Dispersion  sale. 
Cattle,  Draft  Horses  and  Hogs 

6 —  J.    S.   Smith,   Callaway,  Neb. 

Horses  and  Mules 
20  —  Combination      sale.      State  Fair 
Grounds,  Lincoln.    Percy  Baird.  Mgr. 


SKOOG,  REED  &  DeCOW'S  Imported  and  Home-bred 

DRAFT  HORSES 

Thirty-five  head  of  imported  and  home-bred  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  stallions,  one 
to  six  years  old.  These  horses  have  the  size,  bone  and  quality  that  recommend  them  as 
practical  sires,  and  are  all  thoroughly  acclimated.  On  account  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  retiring  from  the  business,  we  will  offer  these  horses  at  special  prices  for 
the  next  sixty  days.  If  you  arc  interested  in  a  good  stallion  at  a  reasonable  price, 
let  us  show  you  our  horses  and  quote  prices  on  them. 

Skoog,  Reed,  &  DeCow,  Holdrege,  Nebraska 

FEW  BIG  TYPE  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  GILTS 

Have  a  few  growthv  spring  gilts  bred  for  late  farrow  for  sale.  These  are  sired  by 
the  good,  big-type  boar.  COTNER  BOY.  and  bred  to  TOM'S  SENSATION,  by  Big  Tom. 
and  out  of  Sensation  by  Big  Victor.     Prices  right. 

H.  B.  TAYLOR  FARNAM,  NEBRASKA 


PERCHERON  HORSES 

REGISTERED  —  One  team  four-year-old 
mares,  four  stallions,  and  two  mare  colts. 
THOMASj  E.  DOOLITTLE,  North  Platte,  Neb. 


BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight.  1,500  pounds. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  im- 
ported horse.     Address — 

J.   M.   GATES  FT.   CROOK.  NEB. 


The  above  is  the  good  Golden  Model  boar  represented  In  G.  E.  Samuelson's  sale  of  Duroc  sows  February  26.    See  aa. 
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Professor 
Hansen's 

New  Hybrid  Plums 

Large  size,  exquisitely  sweet,  great  keeping  qualities, 
adapted  to  any  climate  whether  much  or  little  rainfall,  im- 
mune alike  to  the  blizzard's  bite  or  the  summer's  scorch 
— these  are  the  characteristics  of  Prof.  Hansen's  plums. 
Ripening  commences  July  20th,  and  ends  late  in  August. 
Prof.  Hansen  of  Brookings,  S.  D.,  is  a  wizard  in  horticulture. 
The  world  owes  much  to  his  d  scoveries  in  regtrd  to  alfalfa, 
etc.,  bat  in  producing  tropical  plnms  by  utilizing  the  hardiness 
of  the  common  wild  sand  cherry  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  Sooth 
Dakota  and  uniting  this  hardiness  with  the  size,  beauty  and 
flavor  of  tropical  plums,  he  outdid  Nature  herself. 


Write  now  for  the  great  Gurney  seed  catalog  for  1913 
— ^— — — — ^—  148  pages   

Gurney  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 

Box  107  Y\NKT0\,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


BIG  MONEY  IN  OATS 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM 


FREE  BOOK 

n»Je  of 


With  a  free  sa 
3dish  delect  O: 


LOOK  HERE! 

Three  kernels  in  a  pod.  from  an  actual  photograph  as 
grown  nn  our  bin  Canadian  Seed  Oats  farm. 

You  can  raise  76tb  140  bushels  to  the  acre  with  our  seed. 
Imported  direct  from  Canada.  Extra  fine.  Send  for  free 
sample.  It  speaks  for  itself  Our  customers  who  bought 
f  root  us  last  year  raised  from  75  to  140  bushels  to  the  acre 
against  one-eighth  to  one-half  as  much  from  their  old 
seed,  which  proves  our  statement  that  farmers  need-a 
change  of  seed  in  this  country. 

We  specialize  on  extra  line  Seed  Oats  on  our  big  Can- 
adian Farm — new,  clean  land — and  grow  the  Genuine 
Regenerated  Swedish  Select  Oats  whic  h  has  brok- 
en all  records.  Specially  bred  to  suit  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  in  theU.  S.  Matures  from  12  to  15  days  earlier 
than  other  kinds.  Extra  larire  white  berry.  Thin  husk. 
Stiff  straw.  Tremendous  yielder.  Rich  in  protein,  and 
just  the  oat  you  have  been  looking  for. 

Why  not  start  a  seed  patch  on  your  farm  this  year? 

It  has  paid  others  big     It  will  pay  yen. 

Write  us  early.  The- demand  for  our  seed  is  tremendous. 
Last  year  we  had  to  return  orders  we  could  not  .fill. 

Write  early.    Demand  tremendous.     Supply  limited. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO.,  Seed 


THAT   IS   THE   TITLE  OF 
OUR  NEW 

which  we  send  you  for  the  asking,  topethei 
our  pure  Canadian  Grown  Regenerated 
This  l>ook  was  written  by  William 
Galloway,  Professor  How  man,  and  oth- 
er seed  experts.  It  contains  priceless 
information — worth  real  money — about 
how  to  make  big  money  in  oats;  how 
to  make  a  seed  bed  ;  how  to  start  a 
seed  patch,  how  to  make  oats  stand  on 
rich  ground  and  how  to  grow  a  bump-  SS 
er  crop  of  oats.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated by  photos  from  actual  life,  and 
Contains  besides  facts,  figures  and 
opinions  as  given  by  farmers  all  over 
the  country. 

Now  remember,  this  book  is  free  for  the  asking,  and  we  will  send 
It  to  you  together  with  a  free  sample  of  the  oats,  or  better  still,  en- 
close ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  Big  sample  packet,  or  a  Triple  Size  for  25c.  and  for 
50i:,  a  packet  three  times  the  size  of  the  25c  packet,  and 
what  is  more,  the  empty  packets  will  be  accepted  the  same  as 
cash  in  part  payment  on  any  future  orders  you  send  in. 

Feed  Your  Oats  to  the  Horses  or  Hogs,  or  Sell  It 

You  can  afford  to  do  it  when  y..,u  stop  to  figure  up  the  net  re- 
sults between  our  seed  and  ordinary  seed.  Which  is  cheaper — 
Genuine  Imported  Regenerated  Swedish  Select  Oats  that 

germinate  nearly  100  per  cent — every  oat  sprouting— Fresh,  Hardy 
Full  of  Life  and  Vitality— or  oats  that  are  half  hulls  full  of 
weaklings,  that  plainly  prove  they  are  inferior  and  run  out?  Our 
thoroughbred  Imported  Canadian  oats  cost  a  little  more  than  com- 
mon seed  at  the  start,  but  if  you  paid  twice  the  price  and  re- 
ceived common  seed  for  nothing,  our  oats  would  be  cheaper  and 
bring  you  the  most  profits.  It's  net  results  that  count. 

J.  E.  Andrews,  Dassel.  Minn.,  writes :  "Yielded  105  bu.  to  acre.** 
Oscar  K!ing,  Alamosa.  Colo,  writes,  "Yielded  141  bu.  to  acre." 
H.  Hendrick.  Roanoke,  111.,  writes.  "Got  9.1  bu.  from  one  acre.  " 
A.  J.  Barber,  Clint-.n,  ft.  Y.,  writes,  '  Galloway,  you  are  right. 
Last  spring  I  bought  some  seed  oats  of  you.  Just  threshed.  Yield- 
ed 80  bu.  per  acre. 

Oats  Specialists       Box  402      WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Oat s ,  Alfalfa  and Potatoe s 


Buy  your  seeds  direct  from  us  ;  cut  out  agent's  profits.  We 
deal  direct  with  our  thousands  of  farmer  customers. 
Salzer's  Rejuvenated  Whi.e  Bonanza  Oats 
Prize  winning,  heaviest  yielding  oats  known.  Sworn-to  yields  of 
60  to  259  bush,  per  acre.  Your  land  can  return  the  same  to  you. 
Salzer's  Hardy  Alfalfa 
is  the  biggest,  quickest,  most  dependable  money  maker. 
Our  alfalfa  on  Gov.  Hoard's  farm  produced  over  $80  of 
hay  per  acre.  Potatoes 
Salzer's  Earliest  yielded  464  bushels  to  the  acre 
for  the  editor  of  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Big,  Free  Premium  List 

containing  valuable  premiums  for  home,  kitchen  and  farm. 
For  10c  we  will  gladly  mall  one  package  each 
»1,000  Prize  Marquois  Wheat,  20th  Century  Alfalfa, 
Bonanza  Oats  and  many  other  farm  seed  packages, 
together  with  our  great  seed  book.   Now  Is  the 
time  to  send  your  dime. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 
129  S.  Eighth  St.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


Burpee 's  Seeds 


are  supplied  every  year  direct  to  more 
American  planters  than  are  the  seeds  of 
any  other  growers.  Do  your  seeds  come 
direct  from  Philadelphia?  If  not,  we 
should  like  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Simply  send  us  vour  address  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and 
you  will  receive  Burpee's  Annual  for  1913,— a  bright  book  of  180  pages,  which  has  long  been 
recognized  as  "  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog."    Kindly  write  to-day!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Public  Auction  Sale  of  Oklahoma 


State  and  School  Lands= 


Beginning  March  4,  1913,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
will  sell  at  the  highest  bid,  on  forty  (40)  years'  time  at  Ave  (5)  per  cent  interest, 
151,530.16  acres  of  land  In  one  hundred  and  sixty  H60)  acre  tracts  or  less,  located  in 
Woodward,   Dewey,  Major  and  Blaine  counties. 

For  further  information,  addresr — 
JNO.  R.  WTT.T.IAM8,  8erretarv  OKLAHOMA  CITT,  OKLAHOMA 


H^rticuifore 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Fruit  Growers'  Institute 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  are  co- 
operating in  holding  a  number  of 
special  meetings  of  fruit  growers  in 
eastern  Nebraska  this  month.  A 
series  of  meetings  has  been  arranged 
for  the  week  of  February  17,  to  be 
held  at  Florence  on  the  17th,  at  Ne- 
braska City  on  the  18th,  Peru  on  the 
19th,  Brownville  on  the  20th,  Shubert 
on  the  21st  and  Pawnee  City  on  the 
22d.  Growing,  packing  and  marketing 
problems  will  be  discussed,  and  dem- 
onstrations in  packing  will  be  given 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  All 
growers  are  urged  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  discussions. 


Co-operative  Fruit  Selling 

Early  in  January  a  meeting  of  fruit 
growers  was  called  at  Auburn.  At 
this  meeting  plans  were  laid  and  a 
movement  was  started  for  a  co- 
operative selling  association  among 
eastern  Nebraska  fruit  growers;  the 
fact  was  brought  out  that  the  large 
apple  crop  of  this  section  was  mar- 
keted last  season  by  individual 
growers,  and  that  in  many  cases  the 
fruit  sold  much  too  cheap. 

The  fact  that  each  grower  was 
working  independently  caused  much 
bidding  for  sales  one  against  the 
other,  which  in  many  cases  resulted 
in  the  fruit  being  sold  at  practically 
the  cost  of  production  and  leaving  no 
profit  to  the  grower.  Number  one 
apples  of  high  quality  sold  as  low 
as  30  cents  per  bushel,  owing  to  the 
eagerness  to  sell,  on  account  of  ex- 
aggerated crop  reports  in  the  produce 
papers,  and  because  of  a  surplus  of 
apples  thrown  on  certain  markets 
while  other  markets  were  short  of 
apples. 

The  idea  of  a  co-operative  selling 
association,  through  which  all  the 
fruit  of  the  members  is  sold,  is  to 
prevent  the  glutting  of  any  one  mar- 
ket, and  to  divert  the  'different  ship- 
ments to  the  best  markets.  The 
salesman  must  know  how  to  find  these 
markets  and  be  a  capable  business 
manager.  He  must  have  inspectors 
to  see  that  every  package  is  marked 
according  to  what  it  contains,  thereby 
making  uniform  packs  among  the 
members'  of  the  association.  It  also 
enables  the  grower  who  produces  less 
than  carload  lots  to  reach  distant 
markers  without  paying  local  rates, 
which  are  often  prohibitive,  thereby 
tending  to  prevent  the  unloading  on 
nearby  markets  of  more  fruit  than  can 
be  .sold  there  for  reasonable  prices. 

Committees  appointed  have  been 
studying  the  workings  of  successful 
associations  and  will  report  at  an- 
other meeting  to  be  called  late  in 
February  or  early  in  March,  when  the 
organization  will  be  completed. 


Apple  Sorts  and  Varieties 

In  the  hot  and  dry  summer  of  1910 
the  south  side  of  my  trees  were  sun- 
burned very  badly;  some  of  the  trees 
have  since  died  from  the  effect  of  the 
scorching,  and  still  others  may  die 
yet.  I  have  several  trees  that  were 
grafted  on  wild  trunks,  or  trees  that 
were  grown  from  seed  by  a  neighbor. 
These  trees  were  the  only  ones  that 
bore  fruit  in  each  of  the  dry  seasons, 
and  they  bore  abundantly,  too.  Their 
trunks  were  not  injured  by  the  sun, 
because,  as  1  believe,  they  were 
grafted  on  a  wild  growth.  The  apples 
from  these  trees  were  not  wormy, 
either,  but  fine  fruit.  I  tried  last  year 
to  grow  seedlings  from  fresh  apple 
seeds  in  order  to  get  stock  to  graft 
upon,  but  only  one  of  the  seeds  grew. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  this  experi- 
ence? Do  you  think  the  method  I 
have  suggested  for  getting  other 
grafted  trees  is  safe?  And  where  can 
I  secure  such  trees  grown  from  seed? 
— M.  J.  Martischang,  Pierce  Co. 

It  is  probable  that  your  trees 
grafted  on  seedlings  are  hardier  than 
the  nursery-grafted  kinds  growing 
beside  them.  However,  it  may  not  be 
the  actual  degree  of  hardiness  in  each 
case  that  makes  the  difference;  pos- 
sibly the  previous  handling  of  these 
trees  is  responsible  to  some  degree, 
at  least,  for  their  recent  performance. 
Much  of  the  so-called  sunscald  ap- 
pearing during  the  first  few  years  o< 
a  tree's  life  is  not  sunscald  but  a  dis- 
ease known  as  apple  canker. 

The  late  freeze  in  the  spring  of 
1910,  which  froze  the  leaves  as  well 
as   the   blossoms   of   apple   trees  in 


rrmEMSmS 


THATO 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've 
been  selling  "Seeds  and  Plants 
that  grow."  I've  been  selling 
them  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices — no 
agents' commissions  attached.  Mycatalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 
Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

is  now  ready.  Send  for  it.  It's  the  result  of  27  years' 
experience.  Lists  all  kind  of  trees  and  plants,  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds.  Quotes  lowest  prices,  no 
agents'  commissions  to  pay.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many 
bargains.  Apples  8c  each;  Cherry  14c  each;  Plum  15c 
each;  Catalpa  Speciosa  seedlings  8-12  inch  $1  75  per 
ltiOO.  Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard. 
1  pay  freight  on  $10.00  tree  orders,  bend  for  catalog, 
see  iny  prices.    A  postal  brings  it. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Boi 145,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Beauty  is  Wealth 

Raise  a  Lot  of  it  and  be 
 Rich  


Send  for  our  large,  beautifully 
illustrated  catalog  and  find  out  how. 

Finest  collection  of  ornamentals 
west   of  Chicago. 

Bull  pine  seed,   $3.00  per  pound. 

C.  S.  HARRISON'S 
SELECT  NURSERY 
— York,    Nebraska — 


NURSERY  SNAPS 

SO  Concord  Crape*,  $1 
10  Budded  Cherry*, $1 

Hardy,  vigorous  stock  Is 
guaranteed.  Wequoteall 
nursery  goods  at  right 
prices — our  reputation  1  s 
based  on  shipping  only 
thrifty  stock.  Send  for  26o 
Due  Bill  and  Catalog.  Free 

Falrbury  Nurseries 

Box  P         Fairbubt,  Neb. 


Ml  I DWE  ST 
RASPBERRIES 


FREE 


Wc  give  FREE,  with  every  1 1 
purchase,  a  Midwest  Raspberry—  TO 
prolific  tine  flavored.    Some  specials: 
Home  Vineyard.  J4.27  worth  tor  $3;  Home 
Garden,  $10.64  for  $8  S»-  •  »•""'  ""'hara. 

S  t*  ' 

E 


Home  Vineyard.  *4.z<  wono  iur  jo,  nu...-  ^ 
iarflfn.  $1U.64  for  $8  SB-   Home  Orchard 
,h    lor  Ornamental?  $2.65  lor  fi. 

,x  pi  ess  Prepaid.  Ask  lor  Fiee  Catalog. 

PERU  NURSERY.  Box  304   Peru,  Neb. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock 
and  Seeds 

Best  qualities  and  varieties  of  seeds, 
fruit    and    ornamental    trees,    small  fruits 

and  evergreens.  Bargains  in  strawberry  and 
other  plants,  via  Parcels  Post.  Prices  less 
than  y2  of  agents  prices.  Free  catalog  and 
coupon. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES 
Box  505,  North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Nebraska. 


KAFFIR 
CORN 


ajgrna**  Sow  Grls- 
wold's  qual- 
ity Kaffir  Corn 
and  raise  two  crops 
during  season— yields  60- 
ps^-       bushels  per  acre.  Grain  valu- 
■P^^  able  food  forponltry.  Stalks.green 
—  ^   brittle  and  juicy,  make  splendid  fodder. 
Flourishes  in  any  soil,  gives  good  yield  with 
out  rain.   Makes  pood  flour. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK.   Also  tells  about  New 
Shallu.  Milo  Maize  and  Coin  Saver  Beets. 
GRISWOLO  SEED  COMPANY 
153  South  IQth  St..    Lincoln,  Neb. 


SEEDS 


We  pay  postage  and  guaranu  ■ 
the  quality.  Just  send  your  name 
today  for  our  money  saving  Cat- 
alogue of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Trees,  Bulbs, 
m%mM  — -—  m  mm  Plants  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
K  W  Pi  A  1  1_  Our  "Dependable"  gTades  are 
UM  ■  ■«  mm  mm  be3t  obtainable.  SPECIALLY 
mm  n  —  ■»     4»  a  — •  .  a    AA   SELECTED  DRY 

FREE  CATALOG  b^,«sw! 


COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERY  CO. 

1531  Champa  Street,  DENVER.  COLORADO. 


GLOVER 


New  Crop 
Iowa  Crown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 

onTinspected  Red  Clover.  "^Jso  Mammoth,  Al- 
Rllce.  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 
riMfaTUV  Blue  Crass,  etc.,  at  low  prices, 
ilnl  vital         Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 

Ask  for  samples  and  copy  of  our  Special  Clover 
Seed  Circular.  Large  illustrated  catelos  of  Seed .free. 
IOWA  SEED  COMPANY.  Dept.  U     OES  MOINES.  IOWA 


CLOVER 


CHEAP 


Now  is  the 
 Time  toBuy 

Prices  bound  to  be  higher  later.  Buy  before  a'dvance 
and  save  money.  Writetoday  forspeclallow  price  and 
free  samples  of  our  Pure  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Reclean- 
ed Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Have  alfalta,  alsike, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  Write  us  now. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,       Box    106,       Clarlnda,  Iowa 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  ad- 
vertisers. I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — 
3,    R.    McKelvla.  Publisher. 
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FOR  BIG  CROPS 


get  acquainted  with  the  most  up-to- 
date,  cheapest  and  best  method  of 
seed  treatment  we  possess. 

Fommpef/yoE 

'  *Wfte  Farmer's  Triend 

positively  destroys  and  prevents  flax 
wilt,  all  grain  smuts  and  growths, 
also  scab  and  black -leg  on  potatoes. 
Destroys  disease  germs  in  stables, 
kennels,  chicken  houses — kills  flies, 
Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Dep't, 
Agriculture.  The  best  Formalde- 
hyde bears  the  Perth  Amboy  La- 
bel— 35  cents  in  pound  bottlers  at 
your  dealer,  with  complete  direc- 
tions. We  will  send  you  a  32 
page  illustrated  book,  FREE. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  St.  New  York 


PURE  SEEDS 


THAT  GROW  —  Genuine  —  Unadulterated 

No  matter  how  valuable  your  land ;  no  matter  how  much 
you  hoe,  weed  and  dig ;  no  matter  how  much  the  sun  shines 
nor  how  much  it  rains;  nor  how  much  you  irrigate  your 
liintl.  Vmir  efforts  are  all  in  vain  and  your  money  lost  if  you 
(jet  cheap  seed.  Why  take  a  chance — even  if  you  pet  your 
seed  for  nothing — of  sowing  stale,  low  germination  test, 
inferior  seed  when  you  can  get  Absolutely  Pure.  Genu- 
ine and  Unadulterated  Seed  from  us.  Wc  sell  only  one 
quality — the  best;  no  second  or  third  qualities. 

50c  COLLECTION  FOR  10c 

All  packed  in  lug  envelope  which  is  good  as  part  payment 
on  future  orders.  Good  f or  2">c  on  orders  of  |l. 00  or  more. 
Collection  contains  one  regular  lOc  packet  each  of  Champ- 
ion i'icklr Cucumbers,  Matchless  Tomatoes,  Piize  Head  Let- 
tuce, Southport  Globe  Onions,  and  large  (i-B  Mixed  Sweet 
Peas.  Nothing  like  equal  value  ever  offered  before. 

BIG,  NEW,  ORIGINAL  AND  ET  D  F  F 
DIFFERENT  SEED  BOOK         r  RtL 

Shows  largest  collection  of  pure  garden,  flower  and  field 
seeds  ever  offered  and  at  a  big  saving  in  money  to  you.  Send 
for  it  right  now  aad  inclose  with  your  letter  10c  for  the  big 
00c  collection. described  ahove.  Remember  catalog  is  free. 
GALLOWAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO.,  Pure  Seed  Specialists 
P.  O.  Box  406     Waterloo,  Iowa 


SEEDS 

Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  te6t  the 
superior  merits  of  Our 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  10  CENTS 

we  will  send  postpaid  our 

FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1  pkg.  00  Day  Tomato  .  ...  80a 
1  pkf.  Princess  Radish  ....  10a 

1  pkg.  Seli-dronlng  Celerj  .         .         .  20a 

1  pba.  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage  .  .loo 

1  pat-.  Fullerton  Market  Lettuee  .  .  .  10a 
Also  12  Varieties  Choice  Flower  Seed.  .         .  gSc 

$1.00 

Writa  today!  Send  10  cents  to  help  pay  postage  and 
packing  and  receive  the  above  "Famous  Collection,"  to- 
gether with  our  New  and  Instructive  Garden  Guide. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 
344  Rose  St.  Rockford,  Illinois 


Great  Crops  of 


and  How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
1  successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
i  Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
■  boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.   It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  235,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

00D  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
~  filL  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  0.  K. — money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE  | 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
MWAY,     Rockford,  Illinois 


UMLPHUR  HYDROMETER  MEJST 


CAR  BOND  ALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


northern  Nebraska,  followed  by  three 
rather  dry  summers,  weakened  apple 
trees  very  materially  in  many  cases, 
and  has  given  apple  canker  a  good 
chance  to  get  started.  While  it  ap- 
pears that  your  seedling  trees  were 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the 
severe  weather  conditions,  while 
others  were  affected,  great  differences 
in  present  conditions  may  be  noted 
between  plantings  of  the  same  vari- 
eties and  ages.  There  seems  to  be  a 
great  difference  between  trees  of  the 
same  kind,  grown  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions.  Some  appear  weak 
and  much  more  susceptible  to  injury 
than  others. 

Trees  grown  from  seeds  of  apples 
from  the  same  tree  will  vary  greatly 
in  all  respects,  including  hardiness. 
Seedlings  of  Soulard,  and  other  hardy 
wild  apples,  are  usually  hardier  than 
from  the  cultivated  sorts,  and  under 
very  rigorous  conditions  are  prefer- 
able to  use  as  stock  to  graft  upon ; 
but  our  hardier  kinds,  nursery- 
grafted,  are  usually  more  hardy  than 
the  majority  of  seedlings  from  culti- 
vated kinds.  It  might  be  well  for 
our  correspondent  to  grow  seedlings 
from  his  apparently  stronger  trees, 
and  to  graft  standard  sorts  upon 
them,  but  it  is  a  big  job  and  a  particu- 
lar job  to  do  much  of  such  work. 

The  seedlings  can  be  grown  quite 
easily,  however.  The  seed  should  be 
secured  in  the  fall  and  put  in  a  box 
of  moist  sand ;  the  latter  should  be 
set  away  in  a  cool  cellar.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  plant  the  seed  out  in 
the  open,  from  one  to  two  inches  deep. 
When  treated  in  this  way  it  should 
practically  all  grow. 

It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  we  have  a  number  of  standard 
varieties  of  apples  that  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to  withstand  the  rather  severe 
conditions  of  Pierce  county,  and  ad- 
jacent territory  in  northeastern  Ne- 
braska, if  they  are  handled  rightly. 
The  recommended  list  of  apple  vari- 
eties of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  horticultural  dis- 
trict No.  8,  including  Madison,  Pierce, 
Antelope,  and  Knox  counties  is  as 
follows: 

Summer  —  Duchess  and  Yellow 
Transparent.  For  second  choice — 
Red  Astrachan  and  Tetofsky. 

Autumn — Wealthy  and  Utter's  Red. 
For  second  choice  —  Plumb's  Cider, 
Flora  Belle,  Snow  Ramsdell  Sweet 
and  Maiden's  Blush.  For  trial — 
Warfieid  and  McMahon's  White. 

Winter — First  choice  for  entire  dis- 
trict —  Northwest  Greening.  To  be 
added  for  south  half  of  district — Ben 
Davis,  Gano  and  Winesap.  Second 
choice  for  entire  district — Iowa  Blush, 
Missouri  Pippin  and  Walbridge.  For 
trial  in  entire  district — Windsor. 

Similar  lists  are  made  up  for  every 
district  of  the  state,  not  only  for 
apple  varieties,  but  for  other  fruits, 
and  they  should  be  consulted  by  every 
planter  before  he  buys  his  trees.  The 
lists  are  contained  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, which  may  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing, Secretary,  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

In  the  above  query  it  is  emphasized 
that  the  apples  from  the  trees 
grafted  on  native  stock  were  free 
from  worms.  That  probably  just 
happened,  for  all  varieties  now  culti- 
vated are  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
the  codling  moth,  although  some 
varieties  seem  to  be  the  particular 
favorites  of  this  insect.  Spraying  is 
necessary  for  all  varieties  of  apples 
now  under  cultivation  to  hold  codling 
moth  in  check. 


BEAUTIFYING  HOME  GROUNDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Too  many 
look  at  things  from  a  mere  commer- 
cial standpoint  and  prefer  a  potato 
to  a  rose.  If  man  were  an  ox  this 
might  do,  but  he  has  a  soul  destined 
to  appreciate  the  eternal  beauty  and 
he  should  feed  it.  There  is  wealth  in 
beauty. 

The  farmer  ought  to  be  rich.  By 
divine  right  he  is  king.  His  kingdom 
reaches  from  the  center  of  the  earth 
up  to  the  stars.  He  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  age,  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Mark  you — you  are  not  to  judge  a 
beautiful  tree  by  the  amount  of  wood 
it  contains,  nor  are  you  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  a  Jersey  cow  by  the 
beef  she  would  make,  nor  even  by  the 
800  pounds  of  butter  she  would  pro- 
duce every  year.  She  is  an  excellent 
lecturer  on  condensation.  Her  in- 
fluence and  her  progeny  count.  Every 
good  thing  has  a  sentimental  value 
that  cannot  bp  reduced  to  dollars  and 
cents. 


In  Minneapolis  a  revengeful  fellow 
cut  down  two  beautiful  trees  in  a 
neighbor's  yard.  He  was  arrested 
and  brought  into  court.  Mr.  Nutting,  a 
landscape  artist,  served  as  a  witness. 
He  estimated  the  trees  at  $35  apiece; 
"but,"  said  he,  "those  trees  have  a 
sentimental  value  that  makes  them 
worth  as  much  more."  So  the  fellow 
was  fined  $70  per  tree  and  had  to 
pay  it  Perhaps  he  found  that  if  re- 
venge is  sweet  it  is  also  costly. 

Suppose  you  have  an  acre  or  two 
in  your  front  yard.  You  lay  it  out  in 
amphitheater  style,  with  the  tallest 
trees  on  the  outside,  then  groups  of 
shrubbery,  and  toward  the  front  a 
green  lawn  with  a  couple  df  Silver 
Spruce  and  two  tree  lilacs.  You  must 
not  obstruct  the  view.  It  is  better  to 
lay  out  the  grounds  so  you  can  enjoy 
them  from  the  porch  and  the  neigh- 
bors can  see  them  from  the  road. 
Your  flowers  are  near  the  house  so 
that  your  wife,  when  she  is  tired,  can 
sit  there  and  visit  with  the  purest, 
sweetest  and  best  dressed  company 
on  earth. 

Though  silent,  they  are  eloquent. 
Mute  songs  are  they;  silent  hymns  of 
praise  to  the  Author  of  beauty.  How 
soothing  their  companionship!  There 
are  the  columbines  in  their  spring- 
time freshness,  there  a  bed  of  ori- 
ental poppies,  flaming  in  splendor — a 
sea  of  fire.  Then  come  those  full- 
orbed  peonies,  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance  and  vieing  with  the  rose  in 
beauty,  and  next  the  phloxes,  whose 
radiance  cheers  us  down  to  the  hard 
frosts  of  autumn. 

Why  not  take  that  front  yard,  now 
used  for  a  calf  and  pig  pasture,  and 
right  on  that  spot  pull  down  a  sec- 
tion of  paradise  to  live  in  and  en- 
joy? Forty  years  ago,  when  you  were 
struggling  for  existence,  you  could 
not  afford  it;  now  you  can.  When  you 
are  tired  take  a  vacation  on  your 
own  grounds.  Set  aside  a  spot  for 
an  arboretum,  and  in  it  have  every 
kind  of  tree  that  will  grow  in  your 
climate  Go  out  there  and  rest  in 
the  shade  when  the  sun  is  hot.  Plant 
all  kinds  of  blooming  shrubs,  and 
every  evergreen  that  will  find  your's 
a  congenial  climate.  Will  it  pay? 
Yes;  ten  times  over! 

Adopt  'our  slogan:  Beauty  is 
wealth.    Raise  a  lot  of  it  and  be  rich! 

York  Co.  C.  S.  HARRISON. 


FOR  SALE 


ARIZONA  LANDS: 


UNDER  ROOSEVELT  DAM 

Am  too  old  to  farm.  Have  %  sec.  well 
improved  farm  7  miles  from  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
under  Roosevelt  dam,  abundance  of  cheap 
water  assured  forever;  two  crops  can  be 
raised  annually  with  absolute  certainty; 
county  roads  on  two  sides;  can  be  sub- 
divided into  20  acre  holdings;  plenty  of 
shade;  rich  sandy  loam  soil;  over  100  acres 
in  alfalfa;  small  family  orchard;  2  houses; 
a  perfect  dairy  farm;  admirably  adapted 
to  small  colony  of  parents  and  married  chil- 
dren or  old  neighbors;  $150  an  acre.  Will 
take  well  secured  farm  mortgage  notes  as 
first  payment  if  buyer  has  no  ready  cash ; 
deferred  payments  to  suit.  Address — 
ALFALFA 

2505  So.  Grand  Ave.,   LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 

County    Manager  Wanted 

We  want  a  reliable  manager  in  each  county 
to  secure  and  look  after  local  dealers  to  sell 
Mills  SEEDS,  PLANTS.  BULBS,  etc.,  (which 
are  well  known  everywhere).  Easiest  kind  of 
work  to  look  after.  It  requires  only  a  few- 
days  to  establish  a  county  manager  and  will 
take  only  a  small  portion  of  time  afterwards. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Any  reliable  person  over 
21  years  of  age,  located  in  the  city,  village  or 
country  who  can  qualify  will  be  acceptable 
as  our  manager.  If  interested  apply  quick 
for  full  particulars,  naming  county  desired. 
Mills  Seed  House,  Dept.  66,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Cane  Seed 

I  have  a  large  quantity  of  choice  cane  seed 
for  sale  at  $1.00  per  bushel;  sacks  extra. 
This  seed  is  suitable  for  cane  for  molasses- 
making  or  for  fodder  cane.  Send  in  your 
order.  Any  information  desired  will  be 
cheerfully  given.  Write  your  wants. 
E.    V.    MARCHAND  BROCK,  NEB. 


SEEDS 

Fire  dried  SEED  CORN  husked  before  the 
frost.  Dried  on  independent  ear  seed  racks 
with  air  and  steam  heat.  SURE  TO  GROW, 
because  germ  is  preserved.  Also  Clover. 
Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOG,  and 
aI"o  receive  free  useful  SOUVENIR. 
FRED  ECHTENKAMP,     Box  D.  Arlington,  Nebraska 


EARLY  SEED 

tHRt  '  CORN 

Dakota  Grown  and  the  best  kinds  known 
for  the  Northern  territory.  Write  for 
our  free  Corn  Book.  Five  samples  five 
earliest  kinds,  10c  postpaid. 

L.  N.  CRILL  SEED  CO. 

ELK  POINT,  8.  D. 


ARSITE 


H  :hrmann"labo«a  torn" 


This  can  contains  the 
handiest  effective  insecti- 
cide you  can  buy.  To  use 
it  you  simply  empty  a  pint 
can  into  100  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  or 
freshly  slaked  lime  water. 


etmanm 


remains  long  in  suspension— be- 
cause it  is  the  lightest  insecticide 
ever  manufactured.  It  sticks 
well,  even  through  a  heavy  rain. 
Arsite  is  quick  death  to  potato 
bugs  and  all  other  leaf-eatirg  in- 
sects. It  can  not  burn  foliage  be- 
cause it  contains  no  free  arsenic. 
Arsite  keeps  indefinitely. 

Herrmann's  Arsite  is  put  up  in 
65c  pint  and  3Gc  half-pint  cans, 
and  Herrmann's  Calite  in  30c  pint 
and  50c  quart  cans.  If  yourdealer 
hasn't  these  insecticides,  we  can 
supply  you  direct. 

Send  for  Full  Information  about  Ar- 
site and  Calite— a  form  to  use  without 
Bordeaux  or  freshly  slaked  lime. 

The  Herrmann  Laboratories 
For  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  COMPANY 
32  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Herrmann's 
Hi-Grade  Pure  Paris  Green 


.jhan's  Seeds  y£r  1913 

The  most  Ueautiful 
Garden  *Path 
is  through 
^aughan's  1913 
Catalogue 

Tor  36j>ears  we  have 
_     supplied  Florists  arvd 
"  Gardeners  the  best  flower 


■^'■J^'JE'  I  J!     5  and  Garden  Seeds  We 

•If  W.  «j— BHB  i  'ar  -i  could  import  or  grow. 

'   t  Eaehjyear  finds  our 
pqood  stocks  belter  ant 
:  the  best  ones  cheaper 
u-iThe  quantities  We  use 

reduce  the  cost  ■ 
_<2sj  You  get  the  rarest  ani 
.  j-2^~neWest  from. V&ughan's 
[j-CjS?  at  no  more  than^ 
jf-""  regular  prices. 
This  Catalogue  "Gardening 
'  Illustrated  "covering  tfie/burGreat 
—  "departments  of  Oardeninq  mailed  FREE 
'v^is?  Don't  plan  vourqarden  without  it.  Write  to-day 

For  10  cents,  stamps  or  silver,  we  will  mail  20 
bulblets  beautiful  Gladiolus,  one-half  inch  size. 
VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 
Dept.  /V  31-33  W.  Randolph  St.  CHICAGO 


ERRY'S  SEEDS 


Ferry's  Seeds  prove  their  worth  at 
harvest  time.  After  over  fifty  years 
of  success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere. 
Your   dealer  sells  them. 
1913  Seed  Annual  tree  on 
request 
0.  M.  FERRY  & 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


I  am  working  for 
King  Corn ! 

I  tell  HOW  to 
ref'Moreand  Bet- 
ter Corn."  *es, 

 I  Sir!  Bumper 

GEHfW  Crons !  Tellllow 

issue  is  worth  the i  p.  icaofi a  year    You  can  ^  attorn  u 

one  dollar.  ^^°^,tartoo,  ,.w. 

60,000  farmers  have  subscribed.   I'll  please  or  money  back 

SCCnC  Best  Grown.  10  Varieties,  Burbank'e  Floral 
CCUw  Gems.  10  sortsSpencer  Sweet  Feas  and  6 
Fairy  Roses  (seeds)  all  for  10c.  6packets 
^^^^^  vegetable  seeds  10c.  Catalog  and  pkt.  Giant 
Pansles  free.  A.  C.  Andersen.  Box  35  Columbus.  Neb. 
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Simplest 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
Ever  Built  — 

DE  LAVAL 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  not  only  in  thoroughness 
of  separation,  sanitary  cleanliness,  ease  of 
running  and  durability,  but  as  well  in  its  great  simplicity. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  OPERATION,  CLEANING, 
adjustment  or  repair  of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or  special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY  PARTS  WHICH  REQUIRE  FREQUENT 
adjustment  in  order  to  maintain  good  running  or  to  conform  to 
varying  conditions  in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream  separator. 


OZ  LAVAL 


Combination  Wrench,  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  machine, 
which  is  the  only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or 
using  the  De  Laval,  the  simplest  cream  separator  ever  built. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  MACHINE  THAT  CANNOT 
be  taken  apart,  removed  or  replaced  by  any  one  who  can  use  a 
wrench  or  screw  driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which  is  needed  in 
the  use  or  the  operation  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  the 
combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  above,  which  is 
furnished  free  with  every  machine.  Visit  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  and  see  for  yourself  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  new  72-page  Do  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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Dairy 
Cleaning 
Easily 
Done 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  halves  the  work  in  the  dairy.  The 
milk  pans,  pails,  churns  and  cream  separator  are  thor- 
oughly cleaned  in  half  the  time  with  half  the  effort,  if  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser  is  sprinkled  on  cloth  or  on  the  article 
cleaned.  It  leaves  the  milk  utensils  shinning,  clean 
and  sweet. 

,  It  quickly  removes  cream  clots  and  milk  stains  from 
shelves,  benches  and  floors. 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  does  equally 
as  well  anywhere  on   the  farm 
where  cleaning  is  done. 

Old  Dutch 
Cleanser 

Many  Uses  and  Fall  Direction* 
on  Larje  Sifter  Can — 70c. 


SCALDING  HOGS 

A  subscriber  asks  what  is  the  best 
temperature  at  which  to  have  water 
for  scalding  hogs.  Water  at  from  185 
to  195  degrees  Fahrenheit  will  give 
the  best  scald.  Generally  on  butcher- 
ing day  the  water  should  be  removed 
from  the  stove  only  when  it  is  boil- 
ing because  it  will  cool  somewhat  in 
getting  it  into  the  scalding  barrel. 
At  the  above  temperature  the  carcass 


of  the  hog  must  be  kept  moving 
constantly  in  order  to  avoid  cooking 
the  flesh.  The  best  scald  should  be 
given  around  the  head,  if  the  water 
is  likely  to  get  too  cold,  for  that  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  hog  to 
thoroughly  clean. 


The  ears  of  gophers  must  be  burning 
these  days  the  way  the  members  of  the 
legislature  are  talking  about  them. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Cow  Testing  Association 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  A  cow  test 
ing  association  began  work  in  the 
central  part  of  Nebraska  the  first  of 
January.  It  is  named  the  Merrick 
County  Cow  Testing  Association,  and 
has  its  head  office  at  Central  City. 
This  is  the  third  association  of  its 
kind  in  the  state,  organized  under  the 
general  direction  of  Professor  Frand- 
sen  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station. 

There  are  twenty  herds  in  this 
association,  with  a  total  of  about  400 
cows.  A  tester  is  now  on  his  route 
visiting  each  herd  in  turn,  weighing 
the  milk,  testing  it  and  finding  the 
cost  of  feed  for  each  cow.  He  will 
keep  monthly  records  at  each  farm, 
and,  accordingly,  be  at  each  place 
twelve  times  during  the  year. 

Each  cow  owner  has  pledged  $1.25 
per  cow  per  year,  and  has  agreed  to 
take  the  tester  to  the  next  farm  on 
the  list  after  the  monthly  work  has 
been  attended  to  in  his  own  dairy. 
This  makes  an  average  money  cost 
of  $25  per  year  per  herd,  which  is 
sufficient  to  pay  all  going  expenses. 
The  dairy  department  of  the  state 
university  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  co- 
operated with  the  association,  furnish- 
ing all  the  blank  record  sheets,  herd 
books,  testing  machine,  etc. 

The  credit  for  organizing  and 
starting  the  association  belongs  to 
Mr.  E.  W.  Frost,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Mr.  V.  S.  Culver,  agricultural 
advisor  for  Merrick  county.  Mr. 
Culver  spent  many  months  in  getting 
the  dairymen  interested,  and  signed 
up  herds  at  Central  City,  Clarks, 
Palmer,  Columbus,  Genoa,  Albion, 
Bradshaw,  Aurora,  Archer  and  Stroms- 
burg  before  he  obtained  a  sufficient 
number  of  cows  to  make  the  test 
self-supporting. 

As  the  farmers  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  work  and  realize 
its  importance  the  intention  is  to  add 
more  herds  to  the  association,  and 
place  an  additional  tester  in  the  field. 

Merrick  Co.  E.  M.  LTTTLE. 


Dairy  Over-Capitalization 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  are  a 
number  of  farmers  who  take  up  dairy 
farming,  follow  it  a  short  time,  and, 
looking  at  their  own  results,  decide 
that  it  does  not  pay.  The  causes  for 
the  failure  vary  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  business 
is  operated,  but  in  most  cases  it  may 
simply  be  called  over-capitalization. 
This  is  the  great  mischief-maker  for 
the  beginner  and  it  has  induced  many 
ambiticus  men  to  quickly  part  with 
their  ready  cash. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
make  up  the  business  of  dairy  farm- 
ing and  they  must  be  arranged  to  fit 
each  other  well  before  the  large 
possibilities,  that  appeal  to  us  so 
strongly,  can  be  realized. 

Among  these  factors,  the  high 
priced,  inferior  producer  is  probably 
the  most  important  cause  of  over- 
capitalization at  the  present  time. 
Dairy  cattle  are  at  a  premium  and 
too  often  the  buyer  selects  animals 
that  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  dairy 
cow  at  a  figure  that  should  only  be 
considered  for  the  best.  A  poor 
yielder  is  a  continual  source  of  money 
loss  and  to  cull  her  from  the  herd  as 
soon  as  detected  requires  nerve  after 
buying  her  with  a  check  of  three 
figures. 

Feeding  high  priced  foodstuffs  with- 
out regard  to  balance  is  another  seri- 
ous item.  Winter  feeding  requires 
forethought  in  supplying  abundant, 
succulent  roughage,  for  it.  must  be 
largely  home  grown.  The  purchase 
of  market  proteins  demands  a  close 
study  of  price  quotations  with  an  eye 
to  the  needs  of  the  cow.  Summer 
keep  is  perhaps  a  bigger  problem 
than  winter  feeding.  Pasture  is  gen- 
erally relied  on,  but  the  cost  is  often 
excessive  where  land  efficiency  is  con- 
sidered; and  the  shrinkage  during  dry 
weather,  where  the  pasture  is  the  sole 
dependence  for  roughage,  makes  cost 
of  production  a  mean  thing  to  figure, 
soiling  crops  and  the  summer  silo 
urnish  an  outlet  to  summer  support 
hat  is  generally  much  cheaper  in 
be  long  run. 

Breeding  with  proper  selection  and 
nating  will  keep  down  capitalization 
.vhere  a  long  period  of  years  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  wise  dairyman  will 


not  hesitate  to  get  a  bull  that  will 
make  the  coming  matrons  of  his  herd 
superior  to  their  ancestors.  High 
producers  are  obtained  more  through 
transmission  on  the  sire's  side  than 
on  the  dam's,  and  a  strong  bull,  with 
proper  backing,  will  save  the  expense 
of  keeping  up  the  herd  by  out- 
purchases. 

In  most  commercial  herds  where 
cows  are  changed  frequently,  disease 
is  apt  to  be  a  serious  item  of  expense. 
Contagious  abortion  and  tuberculosis 
should  receive  continuous  preventive 
measures  to  guard  against  possible 
trouble.  Combating  disease  means  a 
large  expenditure  of  capital,  not  only 
to  fit  the  herd  for  work,  but  to 
build  it  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
dairy  plant. 

There  are  two  other  points  that 
must  be  considered  with  regard  to 
capitalization.  They  are  the  location 
and  size  of  the  plant  as  to  land;  and. 
the  buildings  required  with  which  to 
conduct  the  business.  These  factors 
must,  furthermore,  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  market. 
In  traveling  over  the  country,  one  is 
surprised  to  see  dairying  carried  on 
in  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  conditions  in 
the  same  community.  The  buildings 
are  not  assembled  with  any  regard  to 
convenience  and  often  are  not  planned 
to  meet  the  best  needs  of  the  enter- 
prise. Sometimes  architectural  con- 
struction has  received  consideration 
over  purpose,  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  for  housing  the  cows 
where  the  cows  are  in  no  way  as- 
sisted in  paying  interest  on  the  shelter 
furnished  them. 

High  priced  land,  within  reach  of 
the  smoke  of  a  large  city,  is  often 
used  for  dairying  when  a  larger  acre- 
age farther  out,  with  an  abundance 
of  cheap  tall  and  spring  grazing, 
might  be  used  to  far  greater  advan- 
tage. A  journey  by  rail  is  but  little 
more  costly  than  a  wagon  haul  tor 
the  condensed  product  of  the  dairy, 
and  will  as  a  rule  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  better  en- 
vironment of  the  cows. 

A  consideration  of  the  o  v  e  r- 
capitalb.ation  of  the  dairy  farm  might 
go  on  through  quite  a  detailed  list  of 
costly  means  that  bring  minimum 
results,  but  the  points  brought  out 
here  furnish  ample  food  for  thought. 
It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
dairy  cow  is  the  leader  of  all  farm 
animals  in  the  economical  production 
of  human  food;  and,  if  the  net  income 
of  the  dairy  farm  does  not  over- 
balance the  outgo  by  a  good  healthy 
margin,  the  cause  can  often  be  found 
in  the  way  the  capital  is  invested. 

Merrick  Co.  E.  M.  LITTLE. 


HOISTING  SILAGE  FROM  PITS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  are 
various  methods  of  getting  ensilage 
out  of  pit  silos.  Some  farmers  simply 
use  a  tub  and  a  rope.  This  requires 
two  men,  one  in  the  pit  to  fill  the 
tub,  and  the  other  at  the  surface  to 
pull  it  up,  hand  over  hand.  This 
method  was  used  by  a  young  farmer 
near  Cambridge,  Nebraska,  who  fed 
a  carload  of  cattle;  it  took  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  day  to  take 
the  silage  out  of  the  pit  and  put  in  a 
wagon  to  be  hauled  to  the  cattle. 

Another  scheme  is  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  baskets  with  ropes  tied  across 
from  one  handle  to  the  other  to  make 
a  bail.  A  man  enters  the  pit,  fills  the 
baskets,  then  climbs  out  and  by  means 
of  a  rope  drops  a  hook  down;  when 
the  hook  is  caught  in  one  of  the  bails 
the  basket  is  pulled  up  and  emptied. 

Mr.  Carl  Jeffords  of  Broken  Bow 
has  placed  his  pit  silos,  which  are 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter  and  forty 
feet  deep,  on  the  edge  of  a  bank.  Be- 
tween the  silos  the  earth  is  removed 
down  level  with  the  floor  of  the  pits, 
and  the  silos  open  into  this  space. 
Each  pit  silo,  therefore,  has  a  con- 
tinuous opening  from  top  to  bottom 
through  which  the  silage  may  be 
thrown  down  onto  the  floor  of  the 
space  between.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  open  space  a  tunnel  has  been 
constructed  to  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
and  the  silage  is  carried  out  into  the 
open  by  means  of  a  common  feed 
carrier  on  a  track. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Bennett  of  Cambridge, 
Nebraska,  has  his  pit  silo  on  the  edge 
of  a  bank,  also,  and  just  over  the 
bank  is  a  shed  for  his  cattle.  The 
roof  of  his  silo  is  so  arranged  that  it 
opens  like  a  pair  of  cellar  doors. 
Extending  over  the  top  of  the  silo  is 
a  cable  track  carrying  a  feed  car 
with  hay-fork  rigging.  The  bottom 
of  this  car  opens  like  a  trap  door. 
His  scheme  for  feeding  is  this:  After 
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each  use,  the  car  is  dropped  down 
into  the  pit.  At  the  next  feed  the 
operator  goes  down  and  fills. the  car 
first;  then  he  gets  a  horse  and 
hitches  it  to  the  end  of  the  rope.  This 
pulls  the  car  up  and  runs  it  out  on 
the  cable.  Just  above  the  feed  box 
in  the  shed  a  chute  is  arranged, 
hopper-fashion.  When  the  feed  car 
is  over  this  chute  the  bottom  is 
tripped  and  the  feed  goes  down  into 
the  bunk.  Then  the  car  is  lowered 
again  into  the  silo.  Mr.  Bennett  says 
it  took  his  hand  only  twenty  minute? 
to  feed  the  twenty-three  head  of  cattle 
kept  on  the  farm  last  winter. 

On  the  Chase  Farm  at  Pawnee 
City  is  a  silo  twelve  feet  abov*. 
ground  and  twenty-one  feet  under 
ground.  This  silo  is  located  at  the 
north  end  of  a  high  barn.  A  hoisting 
device  to  work  by  hand  has  been 
arranged  for  getting  the  silage  out  of 
the  underground  portion  of  the  silo. 
The  principle  used  is  the  same  as 
that  in  elevators  in  large  buildings. 
First  an  old  iour-inch  boiler  tube 
was  placed  in  wooden  bearings  across 
the  top  of  the  silo,  one  end  of  the 
tube  running  across  to  the  end  of  the 
barn.  Up  near  the  comb  of  the  barn 
roof  a  bracket  was  attached  and  to 
this  was  attached  an  ordinary  hay- 
fork pulley.  Then  one  end  of  a  rope 
was  attached  to  the  boiler  tube  near 
the  barn;  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
was  carried  up  through  the  pulley  in 
the  gable;  a  box  of  sand,  weighing 
about  the  same  as  the  silage  box 
filled  with  silage,  was  attached  to  the 
free  end  of  this  rope. 

Inside  of  the  silo  is  a  box  with  a 
rope  attached  to  each  end.  These 
ropes  at  the  upper  end  are  wrapped 
around  the  boiler  tube  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  box  of  ensilage  goes 
up,  the  box  of  sand  out  at  the  end 
of  the  barn  goes  down;  the  two  about 
balance  each  other  as  I  have  already 
said.  Then  on  the  shaft  close  to  the 
ropes  that  support  the  box  was 
fastened  a  large  pulley  with  a  groove 
on  the  face,  and  around  this  pulley 
works  an  endless  rope. 

Wher  going  down  into  the  pit  for 
silage  the  operator  simply  steps  into 
the  box,  and,  by  means  of  this  endless 
rope,  pulls  himself  and  the  car  down 
against  the  weight  of  the  box  of  sand. 
When  the  silage  is  reached  the  box 
is  tied  to  a  stone,  or  other  heavy 
object,  that  hold*  it  until  it  is  filled. 
In  raising  the  silage  the  operator 
may  climb  up  and  pull  the  silage  up 
afterwards  by  means  of  the  endless 
rope,  or  if  he  wishes  to  pull  hard 
enough  he  may  stand  on  the  box  of 
ensilage  and  pull  it  and  himself  up  in 
the  same  way.  This  scheme  gets 
silage  out  of  a  pit  about  as  rapidly 
as  it  can  be  thrown  down  from  an 
above-ground  silo  and  loaded  into  a 
cart  or  wagon.         L.  W.  CHASE. 
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SILAGE  ODOR  IN  BARN 

There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion here  as  to  the  advisability  of 
building  a  silo  inside  the  barn.  We 
are  considering  the  erection  of  a 
round  concrete  barn,  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  with  sixteen-foot  outside 
walls,  and  a  concrete  silo  in  the 
center.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
plan?  The  main  argument  against 
the  inside  silo  is  the  smell.  Do  you 
think  this  would  be  objectionable  if 
plenty  of  ventilators  were  placed  in 
the  roof,  and  a  space  cf  four  feet 
left  open  around  the  silo  in  the  up- 
stairs floor  for  ventilation?  The 
latter  would  also  be  used  for  putting 
down  hay.  Is  there  any  better  way 
to  put  hay  into  such  a  barn  than  the 
double  rope  plan  as  used  in  some 
localities  for  stacking?  Of  course  a 
track  and  carrier  could  not  be  used. 
The  entire  lower  floor  is  to  be  used 
for  stock  and  the  upstairs  for  hay. 
I  shall  also  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
farmer  who  has  tried  a  round  barn. 
—Harry  F.  Kellar,  Wright  Co.,  Mo. 

The  matter  of  odors  from  ensilage 
is  not  a  serious  objection  when  the 
base  of  the  silo  is  ventilated  as  sug- 
gested in  the  above  query.  However, 
building  a  silo  in  a  barn  in  this  way 
is  not  so  efficient  as  to  build  the  silo 
outside,  unless  the  difference  in  the 
convenience  of  feeding  is  great  enough 
to  weigh  heavily.  With  some  of  the 
wooden  silos  it  is  a  very  good  plan 
to  build  them  in  the  barn  so  they 
will  not  blow  down.  A  concrete  silo, 
however,  takes  care  of  itself  in  that 
respect;  hence  it  may  just  as  well 
stand  outside  as  to  occupy  room  in 
the  center  of  the  barn  that  might 
otherwise  be  used  for  housing  grain 
or  hay. 


A  track  and  carrier  can  be  used 
to  put  hay  in  the  mow  of  a  round 
barn  about  as  well  as  any  other  sys- 
tem. In  Nebraska,  there  are  two  or 
three  round  barns  in  which  such 
outfits  are  used. 

In  building  a  round  barn  care  must 
be  taken  to  put  in  a  large  number  of 
windows  of  good  size.  The  greatest 
objection  to  round  barns  is  that  they 
are  hard  to  light  properly;  they  are 
generally  so  large  in  circumference 
that  the  light  from  the  windows  does 
not  penetrate  to  the  center. 

L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


CORN  CULTIVATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  the 
editor  requested  readers  to  give  their 
methods  of  corn  cultivation  We  had 
good  success  last  season  in  doing 
most  of  our  work  with  a  common 
p.pike-tooth  harrow.  Our  corn  was 
listed,  and  we  handled  the  ground 
is  follows: 

In  March  the  field  was  double 
disked  by  half-lapping;  then  before 
listing  it  was  harrowed  once  to  de- 
stroy weeds.  On  the  20th  day  of  May 
we  commenced  to  plant  our  corn  with 
the  lister.  On  June  6  we  harrowed 
the  corn,  weighting  the  harrow  to 
more  successfully  destroy  the  weeds 
just  starting  and  to  work  the  ridge 
down  better.  On  June  20  we  har- 
rowed again,  as  by  that  time  new 
weeds  had  sprouted.  On  July  1  we 
harrowed  once  more,  and  again  on 
the  9th. 

At  the  latter  date  the  corn  was  over 
a  foot  high,  and  some  of  it  was  broken 
down  in  consequence,  but  plenty  was 
left.  The  harrowing  was  done  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  as  the 
corn  is  then  quite  tough.  On  July  17 
the  cultivator  was  started,  filling  the 
furrows  level  full.  We  tried  to  cover 
the  suckers,  but  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful, consequently  the  corn  was  too 
thick  and  suffered  for  want  of  mois- 
ture later  on  in  the  growing  season. 

On  August  5  a  portion  of  the  field 
was  cultivated  with  a  one-horse  culti- 
vator, but  we  were  short  on  help  and 
stacked  small  grain  instead  of  going 
over  the  whole  field.  The  field  thus 
handled  contains  twenty-three  acres. 
The  total  expense  for  all  work  of 
cultivation  was  $2.93  per  acre,  esti- 
mated on  the  following  basis:  Double 
disking,  80  cents;  listing,  80  cents; 
harrowing,  15  cents;  cultivating,  25 
cents. 

By  using  a  four-section  harrow,  one 
man  can  cover  forty  acres  a  day,  and 
if  he  watches  the  ground  carefully 
and  gets  into  the  field  just  as  soon 
as  the  weeds  are  well  sprouted  or 
show  only  one  leaf  above  the  ground, 
the  weighted  harrow  does  the  work 
very  effectively.  Also  after  a  rain  the 
mulch  is  quickly  and  cheaply  restored 
— which  means  much  in  this  plains 
country. 

Our  field  was  neat  and  'trim  like  a 
garden,  and  we  have  never  had  one 
more  free  from  weeds.  The  early 
disking  and  harrowing  before  plant- 
ing kept  the  soil  in  good  physical 
condition ;  although  very  little  rain 
fell,  it  was  nice  and  moist  at  plant- 
ing time.  Fields  that  had  not  been 
disked  were  so  dry  that  some  farmers 
quit  listing.  The  yield  was  twenty- 
eight  bushels  of  soft  corn  per  acre, 
as  it  was  caught  by  the  frost;  but  if 
it  had  matured  I  am  satisfied  the  yield 
would  have  been  between  thirty-fivr 
and  forty  bushels. 

The  method  above  outlined  is 
recommended  by  Mr.  Campbell  of  dry 
farming  fame,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
it  for  listed  corn. 

A.  E.  REHFELD. 
Phillips  Co.,  Colo. 


CUT  SOME  ICE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have 
been  harvesting  ice.  The  quality  was 
so  good  and  the  weather  so  favorable 
that  many  more  than  usual  laid  in  a 
rupply.  The  Platte  furnishes  prac- 
tically all  the  ice  for  Cozad  and  vicin- 
ity. Will  some  reader  tell  us  through 
these  columns  how  to  construct  a 
home-made  ice  box?  Not  everyone 
can  afford  to  buy  a  refrigerator,  you 
know.  Ice  will  be  found  a  source  of 
great  comfort  and  enjoyment  next 
summer,  as  well  as  a  means  of  saving 
perishable  articles  of  food,  and  no 
farmer  who  has  had  it  one  summer 
will  go  without  when  a  few  days' 
labor  at  a  time  when  farm  work  is 
slack  will  insure  a  supply.  Of  course, 
it  is  hard  work  to  saw  ice  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  thick.  But  where  sev- 
eral farmers  join  forces  to  do  the 


cutting,  and  have  good  tools,  the  work 
need  not  be  arduous.  I  realize  that 
tbis  is  late  for  ice  talk,  but  it  may 
start  some  to  prepare  for  next  year. 
Dawson  Co.  A.  A.  LUTTIN. 
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AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THII  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

it  1b  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
in  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
amall  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  la 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Stars  thoroughly  protected. 
Western   orders    filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  la  large  or  small,  write 
ua  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO, 


Box  SO  88 


*284ZWrofit 

in  70  Days  on  Ensilage 
Fed  from  Champion  Si  los 


This  remarkable  record  made  by  O.  L.  Hurd,  Waln- 
wright,  Okla.,  shows  the  possibilities  of  ensilage 
feeding.  It  proves  that  the  Champion  Silo  Is  best  in 
material,  construction,  improvements  and  a  real 
profit  maker  worth  Investigating. 


Get  Complete  Facts  of  This  and 
Other  Wonderful  Champion 
Silo  Profits  Free  Write. 


These  stories  bound  In  portfolios  are 
free  with  catalog  to  silo  prospects. 
They  are  interesting  and  instructive- 
They  snow  how  others  do  it,  how  you 
should  do  It,  why  it  is  safest  and  best 
to  get  a  Champion  Silo  with  solid 
ste"l  Interlocking  door  frame  with 
malleable  lugs ,  combination  latch  and 
ladder,  steel  anchors,  etc. 
Get  full  particulars  free  today.  Learn 
how  to  make  silo  profits  line  this. 
Address 

WESTERN  SILO  CO., 
145  11th  Street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Write 


Read  about  this  most  fa- 
mous construction,  learn  how 
rit  makes  big  extra  silo  profits. 
Keeps  silo  door  closed  all  the 
rtime— prevent  silage  freezing  in 
[winter  and  drying  out  in  sum- 
mer. Opens  and  closes  easier  than  barn  doors. 
jEasy  climbing  ladder,  7  inch  foothold.  Get 
|our  book  telling  all  about  the  Hinge  Door 

And  LANSING  SILOS 

Two  big  silo  offers  in  one  book.  Get  your 
name  in  to  us  quick:   Ask  for  Book  22 

>  /  Wood*  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

YOUR  /  <S«neral  Offices:     -      Lincoln,  Nab. 

NAME  /jioBiBS,  Micb..  M«rjvllle,Mo.,  Minnrapolis,  Minn.,  Ced«r 
NOW    /Rapidl,  Io»«,  E.  St.  Uulu,  IIL,  Topeka,  K»n  ,  Islington, 
/Kj  ,  D.n»er,  Col  ,  Spokme,  W  »»  b.     Wntt  Xtartit  Offiet 


Such  drudgery  is  unfit  for  a  woman. 
It's  a  backbreaking  grind.  And  there 
is  no  let  up.  It  comes  every  day, 
morning  and  evening.  Doesn't  she 
work  hard  enough  on  the  farm  with- 
out doing  a  hired  man's  heavy  chores? 

You  cannot  afford  extra  help?  Very, 
likely.  But  you  can  afford  an  "auto- 
matic" Cream  Separator.  It  will  skim 
without  cranking.  Requires  no  labor 
but  pouring  in  milk.  A  child  can  do 
that,  as  the  milk  tank  is  only  37 
inches  high.    And  the 

Automatic  Separator 

Will  Save  You  Money- 
It  skims  closer 
than  any  hand 
power  machine, 
with  a  skim  milk 
record  of  less 
than  1-100  of  1% 
butter  fat.  It 
skims  with- 
out varia- 
tion. The  bowl 
spins  at  a  high 
even  speed.  The 
result  is  more  and 
better  cream. 
The  speed  of  a 
hand  machine 
varies.  When  the 
operator  tires,  it 
slackens,  and 
butter  fat  is  lost. 

Engine&SeparatorinOne 

The  two  are  so  nicely  adjusted  and  so 
solidly  combined  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  vibration  in  the  bowl.  Engine  can  be 
used  to  drive  churn  or  washing  machine. 
It's  a  little  wonder. 

You  don't  have  to  buy  an  "automat- 
ic" without  knowing  all  about  it  and 
seeing  it  in  actual  operation.  Write  us  for 
full  information.  We'll  send  you  our  cata- 
logue and  tell  you  where  you  can  see  the 
Separator  work.  If  you  will  give  us  the 
name  of  your  dealer,  we'll  write  him  direct. 

Standard  Separator  Co. 

Box  M-33  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


slOO^aDay 


FOR  TESTING  SEED  CORN 

This  Is  what  corn  growers  who  test  their  seed 
corn  state  they  make  for  time  spent  In  testl 
The  best  and  most  dependable  system  of  testing 
1=  with  the 

Holden  Ideal  Tester 
Tests  by  same  method  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Agricultural  College. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading 
corn  judges  and  big  corn  growers. 
Pays  for  itself  many  times  in  one 
aeason.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Valuable  Corn  Book  Free.  Tells  all  about  corn  grow- 
ing. Get  title  Iree  book  and  our  literature  describing 
Holdon's  Ideal  Corn  Tester. 

NATIONAL  SEED  TESTER  CO. 
i "ti  locust  St.,  Dei  Moines,  Iowa 


sd 

ng.  ■ 
lng.  ■ 


Before  You  Milk  Your  Cows  Again  Write 
GREAT  WESTERN  FREE 

SEPARATOR  Book  Sent  EJlag 

Our  free  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  cream  and  butter-profit  facts.^ 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  all  the  cream,  highest  quality  cream, 
with  leastwork  and  biggest profits  for  the  lon^i  sttertn  of  years.  It  shows 
you  in  plain  figures  how  to  make  from  $5.00  to  $15.00  more  from 
every  cow,  per  year,  whether  you  now  own  a  cream  separator 
or  not.    Don't  you  want  this  great  book,  FREE?    Get  all  the 


Facts  You  Want  to  Know  About  Separators 

Read  about  the  Great  Western.  Note  tbat  the  bowl  delivers  cream  from  the  top  and 
skim-milk  from  the  bottom,  so  there's  no  chance  of  their  mixing.  It  Is  self-drain- 
ing and  self-flushing;  there  are  no  long  tubes,  no  minute  slots,  corners,  crevices, 
or  ragged  edges  to  hold  milk  and  collect  dirt.  The  Great  Western  Is  ball-tiearlng 
throughout.  Perfectly  uniform  balls,  50  to  100%  harder  than  regular.  Ball  races 
tempered  so  file  cannot  cut  tbem.  We  will  arrange  for  you  to  get  a  Great 
Western  on  any  krjd  of  atrial  to  prove  that  our  claims  are  not  strong  enougn. 
M<-»iArf  J"s'  ma"  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  for  the  big,  fine, 
1^I*JW»  illustrated  Great  VVesuern  Boole.    It's  worth  MONEY  to  you. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,  293-C  Second  Ave.,     Rock  Island,  111. 


I'll  Send  You  This  Engine 

—Use  It  Three  Months  FREE 


Here's  the  moat  liberal  offer  that  Galloway  or  anybody  else 
ever  made  in  the  whole  history  of  the  engine  business  I'll  ship  you  a 
genuine  Galloway  engine—give  you  three  full  months*  power--nght  on 
your  own  farm  f  ree  .I'll  let  you  test  the  Gallowuy  any  way  you  want  to. 
Compare  ft  point  by  point  with  the  highest  priced  engines  on  the  market. 
Then  decide.  If  you  think  that  there  is  a  better  engine  madu  atan; 
price  just  ship  it  right  back  to  me  and  I'll  pay  all  the  freight  bot 
ways—you  won't  be  out  one  cent. 

Save  Yourself  $50-$300 

after  the  free  trial,  ril  positively  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to  $300, 
besides  giving  you  the  beat  engine  in  the  world  regardless  of  price. 

Write  for  Engine  Book  and  1913  Offer 
FREE  " 


Write  me  quick  -get  my  big  engine  book--get 
liberal  1913  proposition  —  rind  out  how  you 
Gailoway  partly  or  entirely  free ,    No  canvassing  —  no 
soliciting.     Now  eend  me  a  postal  or  lett>-  -"oht  away  ! 
Win.  Galloway,  Pres.,WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  405  OnHoway  St  a.,  Waterloo,  la. 
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IT  is  a  mistaken 
notion  to  suppo  ;e 
that  you  must  paint 
your  house  white  if 
you  use  white  lead. 

You  can  have  any 
tint,  any  shade,  and 
it  lasts  if  you  use 
Dutch  Boy  White 
Lead  and  Dutch  Boy 
Linseed  Oil. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  stee! 
kcs;s,  U'A,  25,50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil.  1  and  5  Ballon 
sealed  cans.  Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Lei  us  send  you  "Painting 
Packet  55.'  full  of  facts  every 
house  owner  should  know  about 
painting.  Also  Handy  Book  on 
Painting  full  of  information 
for  the  man  on  the  farm.  We 
will  include  our  catalogue  of 
100  beautiful  stencils  for  walls. 

NATIONAL  LEAD 
COMPANY 

New  York       Boston  Buffalo 
Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

San  Francisco        St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia 
(National  Lead  4  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh) 


Know  You're  Right 

Weigh  your  grain,  stock  and  coal  yourself  and 
know  positively  you're  getting  a  square  deal. 


The  McDonald  Pitless  Scale 

weighs  accurately  every  day  in  the  year. 

Protected  bearings  cannot  freeze.  No  pit 
required  —  everything  above  ground. 

Steel  frame  —  steel  joists — 10  year  guarantee. 
^Jfe,       U.  S.  Standard.   Used  for  weighing 
U.S. Mails.  Flying  Dutchman 
Dealers  sell  them. 
FREE  BOOKLET.  Write  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  60  .    MOLINE,  ILL. 


No  Burrs  to  Get  Dull 

sssssssssssBsssW  )ne    set  of  "Bull  Dog" 
rollers  grinds  5,000  bu.  cob— wet,  dry  or 
oily.  Can't  clog— force  feed 
throughout. 

m  BullDo? 

-Try  It  Ten  Days  Free 

I  Norisk — not  a  cent  down.  Ifitdoesn't 
V  grind  faster,  finer,  cheaper  than  any 
\other  mill  you  ever  saw — back  at  our 
pense.  Write  for  details,  stating 
,.  P.  of  engine.  LetzMfg.Co, 
fcJ253  East  Road,  Crown  — 
Point,  Ind. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagcns 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No 

more  . 

V  lifting  or  pitch  / 
W  lngr.  Saves  you 
T  work  and  ligbt- 
'  ens  draft  nearly 
60%.    Don't  rut  I 
fields  or  roads. 
We  also  furnish 
Electrie  Steel 
Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
wagon.  Wheels  can'l 
L  dry  out  or  rot.  Send  tor~ 
.  free  book  of  tacts  and  proofs. 
By      Electric  Wheel  Co., 
-    I0S  Elm  Sir. 
Quint},  111. 


•ycral  Ta.w^ 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership 

I  own  some  machinery  in  partner- 
ship with  a  neighbor  and  wish  to 
dissolve.  I  have  told  him  what  I 
will  give  for  one  share,  but  he  will 
neither  give  nor  take.  How  can  I 
compel  him  to  dissolve  partnership? 
—Subscriber,  Scotts  Bluff  Co. 

If  you  cannot  agree  upon  a  disso- 
lution your  remedy  is  to  begin  an 
action  in  equity  in  the  district  •ourt 
to  dissolve  the  partnership. 


Trespass  Not  Justified 

A  owns  a  farm;  B,  a  speculator, 
buys  adjoining  land.  The  pasture 
fence  between  A  and  B  covers  only 
half  of  the  division  line,  and  was  so 
unfinished  when  A  bought  the  place. 
Has  B  a  right  to  charge  A  when  A's 
stock  run  on  B's  pasture? — Sub- 
scriber, Custer  Co. 

If  the  land  is  not  entirely  fenced, 
B  would  have  the  same  right  thereto 
as  if  there  were  no  fence  at  all;  and 
if  A's  stock  running  at  large  does 
any  damage,  of  course  A  would  be 
responsible  to  B  for  such  damage. 


-Responsibility 

Certain  card  companies  get  hold  of 
people's  names  and  send  them  several 
bunches  of  cards,  telling  them  to  sell 
same  and  remit  part  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  firm.  This  action  is  followed 
by  twp  or  three  dunning  letters,  after 
which  a  bill  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  collector  who  makes  threats  and 
claims  that  the  postal  laws  have  been 
broken  or  used  in  an  effort  to  defraud 
the  mails.  Now  if  I  should  receive 
cards  that  I  had  not  ordered,  would 
it  be  a  violation  of  the  law  for  me  to 
keep  them? — M.  F.  Swigart,  Sherman 
County. 

No.   

Disposition  of  Carcasses 

A  has  put  dead  cholera  hogs  in  a 
ravine  where  in  the  spring  the  water 
will  wash  the  skeletons  down  against 
B's  hog-pen  fence,  and  the  same  water 
will  run  .through  the  pen.  What  are 
B's  rights  in  the  matter? — Farmer. 

The  Nebraska  statute  provides  that 
if  any  person  shall  put  the  carcass 
of  any  dead  animal  into  any  river, 
creek,  pond,  road,  street,  alley,  lot, 
field,  meadow  or  public  ground,  or  if 
the  owner  thereof  shall  permit  the 
same  to  remain  on  any  of  said 
premises  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
citizens  of  this  state  or  any  of  them, 
or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  remove 
or  abate  the  nuisance  occasioned 
thereby  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
such  nuisance  upon  any  of  the 
premises  owned  or  occupied  by  him, 
or  after  notica  therepf  in  writing 
from  any  constable,  trustee  or  health 
officer  of  any  precinct  in  which  said 
nuisance  shall  exist,  every  such  per- 
son shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less 
than  $1  nor  more  than  $50 ;  and  if  the 
nuisance  be  not  abated  within  twenty- 
four  hours  thereafter  it  shall  be 
deemed  a  second  offense,  and  like 
neglect  of  eviery  twenty-four  hours 
thereafter  shall  be  considered  an 
additional  offense. 


Law  Relating  to  Line  Fences 
Two  men  live  side  by  side.  One 
man  puts  up  a  fence  three  feet  inside 
the  division  line,  on  his  own  land, 
to  keep  horses  from  being  cut  or 
otherwise  injured  by  the  wires  when 
playing.    I  wish  to  ask: 

1.  Has  the  man  who  did  not  put 
up  a  fence  any  right  to  put  another 
fence  on  the  line? 

2.  If  so,  has  he  also  a  right  to 
remove  it? 

8.  Has  he  a  right  to  connect  this 
line  fence  to  the  fence  on  his  neigh- 
bor's land,  or  to  set  posts  without 
that  neighbor's  consent;  and  in  case 
said  neighbor  objects  to  the  presence 
of  such  posts,  can  he  be  compelled 
by  law  to  remove  them?  Or  is  he 
entitled  to  run  his  fence  on  his 
neighbor's  land  and  fasten  it  to  the 
neighbor's  posts? — Inquirer. 

1.  Any  man  has  a  right  to  build  a 
fence  on  the  line  dividing  his  land 
'rom  his  neighbor's. 

2.  He  can  take  the  line  fence  away 
if  he  desires  unless  his  meighbor 
owning  the  land  adjacent  pays  one- 
ialf  the  cost  thereof. 

3.  A    person    cannot    extend  his 
fence  across  the  line  and  attach  it 
to  a  fence    built    wholly    upon  his^ 
neighbor's  ground  without  the  con 
sent  of  his  neighbor. 


HOG  CHOLERA  EXPEBIENCE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  columns  of  various  farm 
papers,  regarding  hog  cholera  and  the 
use  of  serum  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion. Having  had  experience  with 
this  at  two  different  times,  I  thought 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  some  to 
know  the  result. 

Three  years  ago  last  fall  there  was 
considerable  hog  cholera  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  when  three 
or  four  of  our  spring  shotes  became 
sick  we  thought  it  high  time  to  do 
something.  I  called  up  my  brother 
in  Lincoln  and  asked  him  to  talk  with 
Dr.  Gain  regarding  the  condition  of 
our  herd  and  those  in  this  vicinity. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  told  the 
doctor,  but  apparently  they  had  just 
prepared  some  serum,  and  the  day 
following  (and  this  without  further 
notice)  came  a  'phone  call  from  the 
hotel  at  Clay  Center  saying  that  Dr. 
Snyder  was  there  with  instructions 
from  Dr.  Gain  to  vaccinate  our  hogs 
and  that  he  was  desirous  of  early 
conveyance  to  the  farm. 

Up  to  this  time,  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  there  had  been  more  argu- 
ment against  this  method  of  treating 
cholera  hogs  than  in  its  favor,  and 
we  had  not  determined  what  was  best. 
Yet  our  medicine  was  prepared,  so 
we  took  it  without  further  hesitation, 
and  at  that  time  vaccinated  152  head. 
On  the  day  following  it  looked  as 
though  something  had  happened 
around  the  hog  lots;  the  inhabitants 
refused  to  come  up  and  eat.  Father 
and  I  talked  it  over  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  the  result  of  that 
foolishness  we  would  probably  lose 
the  entire  herd. 

On  the  second  day  75  per  cent  or 
more  took  kindly  to  the  regular  ra- 
tion, and  on  the  third  day  practically 
the  entire  herd  was  again  lined  up. 
We  lost  three  or  four,  as  I  remember 
it,  and  from  that  on  we  never  had 
hogs  do  better.  The  only  evidence 
we  had  that  cholera  had  been  in  our 
herd  was  this:  We  sold  the  hogs  to 
different  breeders,  and  in  two  cases 
that  I  call  to  mind  those  animals 
were  in  herds  that  subsequently  had 
cholera,  yet  they  passed  through  safe 
and  sound. 

This  last  year  we  had  another 
occasion  to  try  it.  Our  herd  came 
down  with  the  disease,  and,  through 
an  error  in  billing  the  serum,  the 
cholera  was  well  under  way  before 
it  arrived.  In  taking  the  temperature 
we  found  that  only  seventeen  head 
were  subjects  for  Vaccination  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  sent  with  the 
serum — "not  to  treat  hogs  where  the 
temperature  runs  above  104  degrees." 
We  found  seventeen  head  under  that 
and  also  treated  three  others — one  at 
104  and  two  at  almost  105  degrees. 
Of  the  twenty  head,  two  died — a  May 
gilt  with  a  temperature  of  103  degrees 
when  vaccinated,  and  a  three-year- 
old  sow  with  a  temperature  of  101 
degrees.  This  showed  a  loss  of  only 
10  per  cent  of  those  so  treated. 

At  the  same  time  we  had  a  pen  of 
fifty-five  spring  boars,  most  of  them 
sick.  We  divided  these  into  two  lots, 
putting  twenty  of  the  worst  cases  in 
one  pen  and  leaving  the  thirty-five 
that  were  in  better  condition.  On 
the  following  day  six  of  the  twenty 
were  dead.  We  put  the  carcasses  on 
a  fire  and  roasted  them  somewhat  on 
the  outside,  then  saw  to  it  that  the 
thirty-five  ate  them.  This  was  re- 
peated in  two  or  three  days,  and  of 
the  thirty-five  we  lost  three.  This 
also  showed  a  loss  of  less  than  10 
per  cent.  Of  the  twenty  sick  boars 
we  lost  fourteen  head.  Out  of  seventy- 
five  young  pigs  from  two  to  four 
weeks  old  we  lost  seventy  outright 
and  in  a  hurry.  We  also  lost  twenty- 
eight  spring  shotes  and  two  mature 
sows. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  treatment 
the  thirty-five  boars  received  was  as 
effective  as  that  of  the  twenty  head 
treated  with  serum.  I  am  wondering 
if  there  are  any  others  who  by  chance 
may  have  tried  the  same  method; 
and  if  so,  with  what  results? 

Clay  Co.  0.  McKELVIE. 


SKIN  DISEASE  IN  HOGS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  reader 
wants  to  know  of  some  good  remedy 
*or  skin  disease  in  hogs.  I  had  this 
"rouble  once,  and  my  remedy  was  the 
iame  as  for  itch  on  cattle.  I  use 
\ny  kind  of  oil  (machine  oil  will  do) 
and  about  one-fourth  the  amount  of 
salt.  Rub  this  in  well  and  I  think 
the  one  application  will  be  sufficient. 

Cherry  fk>.  T.  H.  GRAVES. 


WHO  would  do  your  work  if  you 
suffered  accident?    Write  for 
the  book    that  explains  the 
splendid  hand  iusurance  in  Hansen's 
— the  mittens  and  gloves  made  of 
softest,  strongest  leather. 

Hansen's 

Gloves  and  Mittens 

Suit  every  job — every  man.  For  harv- 
est work  or  lighter  chores — for  driv- 
ing or  motorcycling  Hansen's  give 
you  the  grip  that  holds,  with  "give'" 
and  softness.    Price  %  1.00  up.  At 
your  dealers'  or  sent  on  approval. 
Write  for  the  book  now.   It  tells 
why  Hansen's  outlast  the jMT®'  c" 
cheaper  kinds;  costless ^^rwgfcZ"1 
in    the    end.     Cannot  lio  '| 

stiffen  or  harden    ^^r*„  I>('^^0,t£!••  I 

,         ..      ,  ,                   Milwaukee,  Wis.  ■ 

and  easily  Cleaned  You  may  send  me  I 

in  gasoline.  Free  and  postpaid 

£\  r   uiucru  your  book  showing  Han-  I 

O.  L.  HANatN  ^^Jr  sen  s  Gloves.  I  am  most  in-  I 

MFG.  CO.,  terested  in  the  styles  for  fol- 

IlODetrolt  lowing  purpose :  I 

MilwaU-    JBr      Mention  w  hat  Itlndof  work,  driving  or  sport.  I 

kee,    J&^,.  „ 
Wit., 

^^^p  Town.-- 
yr    R,  F.  D  State    | 


THE  man  who  looks  for  the  Red  Ball 
on  the  rubber  footwear  he  buys  and 
insists  on  seeing  it  can  be  sure  of 
getting  "Ball-Band"  quality  which  means 
the  best  that  can  be  made.  Figure  the 
cost  of  your  rubber  boots  on  the 
cost  per  day's  service  and 
"Ball-Band"  Boots 
are  not  only  the 
lowest  priced 
but  the 
best. 


CANADA'S  OFFERING 

T«  Tit  a  Cnttln*        Tne  American  Rush  to' 
I  0  1 118  06 1 1 16T  Western  Canada  Is  Increasing 


Free  Homesteads  Iod 


tbe 
_  new 

Districts  of  Manitoba.  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  in  3  years'  time  win  be 
worth  from  *20  to  126  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising . 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 
Canada  have  been  built  In  ad- 
vance of  settlement,  and  In  a  short  time 
there  will  not  be  a  settler  who  need  be 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 
SOCIAL,  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri- 
can Settler  Is  at  home  In  Western  Canada. 
He  Is  not  a  stranger  In  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  Is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
tbe  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates,  die,  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb.  9 

or  address  Supt.  of  immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


■"FREE  BOOK  on 

CLOVER 

A  gold  mine  of  information 

We  have  just  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
entitled  "Clover.the  Great  $Cash  Money  Crop$." 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  a  sure  "catch"  first  plant- 
ing; how  to  keep  clover  in  the  rotation;  about 
clover  as  a  soil  enricher;  ho  w  to  handle  the  crop 
for  hay  and  seed  production ;  how  to  grow  clover 
that  makes  richer  feed — that  produces  more  beef 
and  milk.  It  explains  the  causeof  clover  failures; 
how  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  drought;  all  about  the  causes 
of  "clover  sickness"  and  how  to  deal  with  it 
Hundreds  of  other  questions,  covering  sixteen 
clover  varieties,  are  fully  answered.  Ordinarily 
this  book  sells  for  35c.  but  for  a  short  time  we 
will  mail  a  copy  free,  or  until  a  certain  number 
have  been  distributed.  Write  at  once. 
8ALL0WAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO..  BOX  408  K  WATERLOO,  I*. 
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NORTHERN  NEBRASKA  CROPS 

We  have  the  following  letter  from 
Missouri:  "I  have  a  farm  near  Or- 
chard, in  Holt  county,  Nebraska,  and 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
the  best  variety  of  corn  to  raise  in 
that  locality?  Some  have  recom- 
mended Silvermine,  others  White 
Elephant  and  some  the  ninety-day 
red  corn.  I  have  noticed  in  one  of 
the  seed  catalogs  a  white  corn  called 
Drouthproof,  which  I  thought  might 
be  good.  What  do  you  think  of  these 
varieties,  or  can  you  suggest  some- 
thing better?  What  kind  of  grass  do 
you  advise  for  pasture  there?  The 
ground  where  the  grass  is  to  be  sown 
is  clay  soil,  but  the  corn  ground  is 
not.  Which  is  the  better  for  that 
country,  alfalfa  or  clover?" 

Not  so  much  depends  upon  the 
particular  variety  of  corn  as  upon 
its  adaptation  to  the  locality.  This 
applies  not  only  in  Holt  county,  Ne- 
braska, but  everywhere.  We  would 
expect  either  Silvermine  or  White 
Elephant  to  fail  to  mature  in  north- 
ern Nebraska  for  the  first  few  years 
if  the  seed  was  secured  in  Missouri, 
southern  Iowa  or  southeastern  Ne- 
braska. Seed  of  either  variety  from 
those  sections  could  be  adapted  in 
time,  however,  by  selecting  each  year 
the  earliest  maturing  ears  for  seed. 
Silvermine  could  be  adapted  sooner, 
no  doubt,  than  White  Elephant.  Nine- 
ty-day red  corn  would  mature  easily 
enough,  of  course,  if  it  were  truly 
what  its  name  implies. 

So  far  as  Drouthproof  corn  is  con- 
cerned, speaking  as  did  the  back- 
woodsman at  the  circus,  "there  ain't 
no  such  animal."  It  is  only  an  at- 
tractive name.  Drouth  resistance  is 
a  matter  of  adaptation.  In  fact,  as  we 
have  said,  adaptation  is  of  far  more 
importance  in  corn  than  variety,  and 
for  that  reason  we  would  advise  our 
inquirer  to  secure  seed  corn  grown 
right  in  Holt  county  or  near  by. 
Several  of  the  standard  varieties  have 
been  adapted  to  that  locality,  so  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  bring 
in  the  same  varieties,  and  have  to  go 
through  all  the  work  of  adapting 
them  again. 

The  best  pasture  grasses  in  north- 
ern Nebraska  are  the  native  species 
with  which  the  prairiss  abound; 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  found  to 
equal  them.  For  seeding  on  culti- 
vated land,  however,  brome  grass 
(Bromus  Inermis)  is  the  leader,  fol- 
lowed probably  by  meadow  fescue, 
also  called  English  bluegrass.  A  little 
alfalfa  improves  a  brome  grass  pas- 
ture, not  only  by  furnishing  a  va-  I 


riety  of  forage,  but  by  keeping  the 
grass  from  becoming  sodbound  too 
early.  A  mixture  of  about  ten 
pounds  of  brome  grass  seed,  four 
pounds  of  meadow  fescue  and  three 
or  four  pounds  of  alfalfa  ought  to 
give  a  good  pasture  on  the  land  de- 
scribed above. 

Our  inquirer  asks  which  is  the 
better  in  Holt  county,  clover  or  al- 
falfa. Clover 'is  not  a  great  success 
in  Holt  county  except  on  bottom 
lands  and  hay  flats,  where*  it  thrives 
exceedingly.  On  the  -uplands  of  the 
county,  however,  alfalfa  produces 
much  more  heavily  than  clover. 


FEED  FOR  BROOD  SOWS 

A  Lincoln  county  subscriber 
writes:  "I  have  some  fine  gilts  bred 
to  a  yearling  boar.  What  would  you 
recommend  to  feed  them  to  secure 
the  best  results?  I  have  lots  of  sugar 
beet  tops.  Would  it  pav  me  to  buy 
alfalfa  hay  for  them?  The  sows  are 
not  fat;  they  weigh  about  175  pounds 
each  at  present.  They  will  farrow 
about  March  15." 

Young  brood  sows  need  to  be  well 
nourished.  They  are  themselves 
growing,  so  that  they  must  have  not 
only  sufficient  food  to  maintain  their 
bodies  and  build  the  bodies  of  their 
unborn  young,  but  something  besides 
to  permit  growth.  Body-building, 
both  for  their  own  bodies  and  those 
of  their  unborn  pigs,  requires  a  large 
amount  of  protein,  or  muscle-forming 
material.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  ration  of  a  young  brood  sow 
be  liberal,  and  that  it  contain  suffi- 
cient protein  for  the  -work  she  has 
to  do. 

Now,  beet  tops  contain  a  high  pro- 
portion of  protein  to  other  food 
constituents,  but  the  sum  total  of  nu- 
trients is  very  low.    In  100  pounds  of 


beet  tops  there  are  only  7.1  pounds 
of  digestible  nutrients;  the  rest  is 
water  and  crude  fibre.  It  is  obvious 
that  animals  like  the  hog,  which  are 
unfitted  by  nature  for  handling  large 
luantities  of  bulky  food,  cannot  live 
on  beet  tops  alone.  For  hogs  beet 
tops  are  valuable  mainly  in  furnish- 
;ng  variety  and  succulence  to  the  ra- 
tion. 

Our  correspondent  does  not  say 
what  grain  he  is  feeding,  but  no 
doubt  it  is  corn.  We  believe  it  will 
pay  him  well  to  buy  some  alfalfa  hay 
to  feed  with  it.  Get  good,  bright  al- 
falfa,  and  allow  the  sows  all  they  will 
eat  of  it  without  waste.  Then  give 
about  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
corn  daily  for  each  100  pounds  of 
'ive  weight  of  sows.  The  amount  of 
corn  must  be  varied,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  sows; 
they  should  be  kept  in  good,  thrifty 
condition,  but  not  too  fat.  Of  beet 
tops  we  would  give  enough  to  add  va- 
riety and  give  succulence  to  ration. 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant;  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 


on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  In  one  operation. 
It  will  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  In 8 sizes,  land 
3  sections.  Sold  direct  to  you  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

every  farm  ■ 
er  and  land- 
owner to  have  our 
illustrated  circular  It 
describes  the  machine, 
its  principle  and  advantages 
overall  others.  It  gives  testl 
menials  from  many  farmers  prov- 
ing what  it  will  do  on  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  better  results.  Send  for  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Box  2u7  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Don't  Waste  Moisture  By 
Poor  Harrowing— Use  the 

11 1  I III P  Clod  Crusher. 
*m  W  III  mm      and  Leveler 


the  moisture 


On  Plowed-Down  Corn  Stubble 
— Leaves  All  Trash,  Etc.,  Buried 

where  it  does  the  greatest  amount  of  good  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  "ACME"  Harrow  is  made  entire- 
ly of  steel  and  iron,  and  there  is  a  size  for  your 
requirements.   Send  for  our  combined  m 
catalog— it  illustrates  and  describes  " 
the  "ACME"  line. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc., 341  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  N.J. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Denver, 
 Colo..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  Omaha.  Nob. 


THIS  HARROW 

CONSERVES  MOISTURE 

It  prepares  the  finest  seed  bed 
for  all  grains  and  alfalfa  because 

it  compacts  the  soil  and  puts  it  in  con- 
dition to  conserve. 


NOW! 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Electric  Lighting. 
Bosch  Magneto.    H  id.  Upholstery. 

Licensed  under  Dyer  patents  657.650—  88S.9S6  and  921,963 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

Five  Years— Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles. 

Forty  Years — Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  standard  vehicles. 
dot  Cntnlrtcrtio  showing  photographic  view  of  all 
\jei  K^ataiOgUe  moclels,  an. I  giving  you  thestand- 
"™ ™"""^^^^~^^^~"™^~*  ards  by  which  to  value  any  car. 
We  have  a  business  proposition  for  you.  Our  goal  for  1913  is  a 
"Pratt  Car*'  in  every  locality.  If  there  isn't  one  in  your  neigh- 
borhood—if  there  isn't  a  Piatt  denier  near  you  it  will  be  to  your 
material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know. 

Three  Distinct  Mode's— Pratt  50.  122-inch  wheel  base,  elec- 
tric starter  and  electric  lighting  system.    Puce  $2,150.00. 
Pratt  40,  UO-in.  wheel  base,  Presto-0 -Starter  and  electric  lighting 

■  system.    Price  }  1,850. 00. 
Pratt  30,  114-in.  wheel  base,  Prest-O-Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.    Price  Il.4C0.00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
ELKHART  INDIANA 


Let  Me  Ship  YOU  CDCC 
This  1913  Spreader  F  IlLL 


*N|  Not  one  cent  down.    No  bank  deposit    Keep  your  money  in  your 

■  J  own  pocket.  I  just  want  you  to  try  my  new  Spreader,  that's  all.  Try  it  right 
§ /  on  your  own  farm  for  a  whole  month  free.  Test  it  out  as  you  wouldn't  think 
Hf  of  testing  any  other  spreader  in  the  world.   Pile  on  the  manure  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  box.   Put  on  all  she'll  hold.  Take  the  fine,  powdert  d  stuff  or  the  toughest, 
^  heaviest,  tramped -down,  slouch-hay  kind  from  the  calf  yard.  If  it's  frozen,  so  much  the 
better.    Take  it  Into  your  field,  whip  your  team  to  a  gallop  acd    Si-<»iw  AT  IN 
GEAR!     Say,  I  know  that's  an  awful  test.   So  do  you!  A  test  no  o'her  mane. ucturer dares 
even  suggest  to  yon.   But  do  yon  thii  k  for  a  minute  I'd  ship  you  a  spreader  and  let  you  abuce  it 
fef  that  way  if  I  didn't  know  it  would  make  go-  d?  I  know  what  1  m  doing.  I've  made  thesameofxer 
for  seven  years,  and  the  Galloway  today  is  better  thm  ever.    40,000  farmers  have  proved  it. 
But  the  best  proof  of  all  is  the  machine  itself — eleven  patented  featrrea — all  exclusive  with  the 
Calloway — double  drive  chains  furnishing  power  from  both  wheels  alike  direct  to  the  berter  and 
moving  tbe  load.    1  he  on,y  endless  apron  force  feed,  roller  bearing  feed  spreader  bailt.  Makes  the 
Galloway  worth  $25.00  more  than  any  other  spreader  sold  today.  Low  down — easy  to  load — light 
draft — two  horses  will  hnndle  it  easily.    Pull  between  wheels  e"tire'y  on  the  resell — snd  many  other 
special  features.     I  can't  tell  them  all— just  get  my  catalog  before  you  buy  any  other  make  or  style 
of  spreader.    Do  it  today. 

THE  ONLY* WAY 

IS  THE  GALLOWAY 

Selling  Direct  from 
Factory  to  Farm 


Only 

$06.50 

%0       and  op 

for  Spreader 
Attachment 


You  know  Galloway.  You  know  his  fair,  square,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  way  of  doing  business  direct  with  the  farmer  from  1  is  factories 
and  saving  you  the  30%  to  50%  middleman's  profit.  No  man  in  the  country 
ever  gave  the  farmers  as  square  a  deal  as  BUI  Galloway. 

Now,  I'm  out  to  break  my  own  records. 

I  know  I've  done  it,  but  I'm  noing  to  leave  it  to  you.  If  you  can  figure 
out  a  fairer  proposition  than  I'm  making  for  1913, 1  wish  you'd  write  and 
tell  me— I  can't. 

Write  Me— Get  My  Special  1913  Proposition 

Here  comes  the  best  news  of  all.  I  am  going  to  help  you  get  your 
spreader  partly  or  even  entirely  free.  No  canvassing— no  soliciting.  When 
I  say  free,  1  mean  FREE.  I've  been  four  years  working  out  this  plan,  and 
say,  it's  the  biggest,  fairest  and  most  liberal  co-operative  offer  ever  made. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  get  my  offer  right  away.  I  don't  want  you  to  wait  a  minute.  I 
have  a  special  reason  for  wanting  you  to  hurry  and  I'll  tell  you  wben  you  write  me. 

Here's  the  Proof: 

Gentlemen:  My  Galloway  Spreader  was  ordered  about  the  first  of  February,  1909,  and 
is  a  50-bu.  machine.  I  have  run  over  a  thousand  loads  of  manure  through  it.  Perfectly 
satisfied.— W.  G.  SUTF1N,  Dundee,  111. 

Sir:  My  Galloway  Spreader  works  aa  fine  as  silk,  and  I  have  the  $30  left  that  it  would 
have  cost  me  if  I  had  bought  a  trust  spreader. — S.  E.  TRENKS,  Geddes,  S.  D. 

Dear  Sir:  The  spreader  I  bought  cf  you  is  a  dandy.  I  have  hauled  150  loads  with  it 
without  the  least  trouble  and  with  two  small  horses  not  weighing  over  1,100  pounds  each. 
I  use  the  60-bu.  size  and  I  wou  Id  advise  anyone  in  need  of  a  spreader  to  try  the  Galloway 
and  see  for  themselves.  It  is  the  lightest  running  and  the  strongest  in  the  market  today. 
It  is  O.  K.— GER.  MCCARTHY.  Monona,  Iowa. 

William  Galloway,  Pres.,  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY  409  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

*9  Remember,  we  carry  spreaders  in  stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  council  Bluffs,  Minneapo'is  and  Winnipeg. 

■■■■■■■nif^^^BBinniHIIBl'Mi^^HM^HBIIi^B 


for 
Com- 
plete 
Outfit 


30S5S 

Absolutely  Free 


Now  Get  My  Big  1913  Catalog— It's  FREE 


Don't  let  this  paper  get  out  of  your  hands  until  you  have  sent  for  Galloway's  wondc-ful  bigj, 
illustrated  free  spreader  catalog.   Find  out  how  you  cu  get  a  Ga.low^y  Spreader  shitpedj^ 
i  ghtto  your  farm  for  3U  days'  free  test.  And  above 
all.  get  posted  on  my  SPECIAL  LIMITED 
OFFER.   I  want  you  to  get  that  off  er  sure.  Not 
another  like  it.   Send  me  the  coupon  or  letter  or 

"A  Streak 


of  Gold" 

The  only  book  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  tells  you  just  the 
practical  facts  every  man  ought  to 
know  about  fertilizing.  Tells  how  to 
handle  manure,  how  to  treat  it, 
keep  it  and  use  it  to  the  best  possi- 
ble advantage.  Worth  a  hundred 
dollars  to  any  business  farmer. 
Regular  price  one  dollar.  Free  to 
you  when  you  write  me. 


jrmi  coupon 

f    WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  President, 
^THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 
W  f  'ff  Galloway  Station,      Waterloo,  Iowa 

Mr  I  want  to  know  more  about  that  1913  offer  of 
W'yoars.    Tell  me  all  about  it  and  send  me  your 
^riatest  manure  spreader  book  and  yourvaJuable  book 
^of  information.  *'A  Streak  of  Gold,"  tree. 


JT~&.  F  D  State  

Ay    We  will  also  send  you  FREE  our  new  5-color,  big,  144-page  general  mer- 
Ay     ••h.aTidi«ln(f  book — giving  1,000  or  more  bargains  in  machinery,  biugiea. 
harness,  furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  etc.;  everything  you  needfor  the  home. 
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Wednesday,  February  12,  1913. 


Now  is  the 
Time  to  Get 


Johnsons 

1913  Book 
About  the 
Old  Trusty 

Incubator 


Every  man.  woman,  ^ 
boy  or  girl  who  is  inter- 
ested in  chicken  raising 
M.  M.  Johnson  can  have  a  copy  of  the  1913 
Old  Trusty  Book  free  by  writ- 
ing a  postal  for  it.  It's  the  best  book  ever 
written  by  the  Johnsons- 
"home  made"  and  homei 
printed— full  of  real  helpful 
facts  gleaned  by  the  John- 
sons from  their  own  practi- 
cal experience  and  the  ex- 
perience of  over  400,000  Old 
Trusty  customers. 

There  are  over  400,000 
good  reasons  for  you  to 
read  this  book.  They 
are  the  400,000  Old 
Trusty  customers  who  we've 
Started  to  biggest  poultry  raising  success  by 
read..»g  the  Johnson  books  issued  in  years  past, 
c     J  .  p..i.|    The  Old'l  rusty  Is  a  tripleca>ed  ma- 

aeno  a  rostai  (.,llm;_h,n,,r  tase of  -m^u  grode  ^ 
inch  powder-dry  clear  California  Re-lwood— (not  a 
knot  In  a  mile) — then  n  case  of  lnpliest  grade  asbes- 
tos, tire  proof  InMlluli-  -ami  then  the  outer  ease, 
covering  legs  and  all.  <  .  galvanized  metal  in  hand 
some  mottled  finish.  Johnson's  machine  is  equipped 
with  guaranteed  not  to  leak  cold  rolled  copper  tank 
and  heater— direct  acting regulat.***.  Price,  still  lesc 
than  »10  for  1913, freight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies  ano 
allowed  that  far  to  points  beyond.  Write  postal  uouj. 

JOHNSON,  Incubator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Ncir. 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska. 
Questions  Answered  Free 

The  State  Poultry  Show 

With  over  2,200  birds  ranged  and 
tiered  in  their  coops,  the  state  poultry 
show  was  thrown  open  to  the  view  of 
the  public  at  Grand  Island  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  The  people  of  central  Ne- 
braska had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
great   show   right   at  home.  While 


OU! 

Should  Let  Me  Tell  You  How 
to  Get  Into  the  World's 
Champion  Belle  City  Class 


Get    hatches  that 
Write  me  a  postal  now, 
others  did  it- how 
you  can  do  it— how 
you  can  get  prize- 

 winning  results  at 

(east  expense.  I'll  quote  you  my 
Bock  Bottom  Prices,  freight 
prepaid,  on  6-time9  World's 
Champion  Belle  City  Incubators 
—give  you  1,  2  or  3  months' 
home  test— 10  years'  guarantee. 
Write  me  for  full  particulars. 
Sent  free.  JIM  ROHAN,  Prest. 


Championshipsl 
I'll  show  you  how 


Freight  Prepaid 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,     Box  149.     Racine,  Wis, 


Egg  Maker 


More  Chicks 

Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
hatched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
cata'og  of  the  1913 
model  automatic 

QUEEN 
Incubator 

28  Points  ol  Superiority 
Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.  The  Queen  is  used  by  successful  poultry 
raisers  everywhere.  My  book  tells  you  all  about 
it  Your  copy  is  free.  Send  for  it  now,  today- 
P.  M.  WICKSTRUM.  Incubator  Man 
Box  29.       Lincoln.  Neb. 


Compounded  by  Geo.  H.  Lee 
55  per  cent,  blood  meal,  best  meat  food  for  laying 
hens  and  growing  chicks.  Salts,  spices  and  matter 
fowls  must  have  to  do  well.  Contents  sworn  to 
under  Pure  Food  Law.  25c,  50c,  $2.00,  100  lbs. 
$7.cJ.  Lee's  Lice  K.lleris  death  to  lice,  harmless 
to  fowls.  Kills  by  fumes.  35c,  60c,  $1.00. 

Try  GERMOZONE 

Lee's  greatest  poultry  preparation,  in  use  15  years, 
cuts  chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Ideal  remedy  for 
Roup,  Cold*,  Cholera,  ChirUen  Pox,  Bowel  Com- 
plaint, etc.  Tones  and  puts  li  e  into  fowls  of  all  ages 
and  is  best  guarantee  agninst  contagion.  Given  in 
drinking  water.  Price  50c.  Valuable  Lee  Books 
on  poultry  and  incubators,  free.  Address 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  1134  Harney  St..  Omaha, Neb. 


POULTRY 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens  .Ducka 
Ceese,  Turkeys 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  hoot 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER.  Box  97     Mankato.  Minn 


100  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

the  best  we  ever  grew.  New  blood  for  old 
customers.  (31  years  with  Barred  Rocks.) 
O    a     CI  FWrV'T  <IRI>  VKHIH«m 


Eggs,  63c  a  dozen!  You  can  get  premium  prices 
in  any  market  if  you'll  read  "Poultrolosr  ' 
and  learn  how  Yesterlaid  Egg  Farms  produce 
and  market  their  eggs.  144  pages — 70  pic- 
tures'. Get  one  now!  Edition  limited.  Yester- 
laid Egg  Farms,  Dept.  39,  l'acitie,  Missouri. 


iASure  Guide  ^ 


And  the 


Uncle  Sam 

Poultry  Book 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

will  start  you  out  .lust  right  in  the  chicken  business.   Lots  of  people 
would  go  into  the  business  if  they  knew  how  to  handle  it.  Govern- 
ment operators  have  investigated  all  departments  of  poultry  culture 
and  sent  out  the  results.  We  have  combined  and  condensed  these  re- 
ports into  the  best  book  ever  published  on  the  subject  and  are  sell- 
ing it  at  20  cents,  and  by  our  plan  you  can  get  50  cents  back.  Senc 
us  2  dimes  or  10  2-cent  stamps.  This  book  tells  you  all  about  how  to 
handle  the  business  successfully  and  gives  you  inside  information  that 
you  can't  get  elsewhere.    It  also  tells  you  that  you  should  use  an 
incubator  for  hatching  and  how  a  good  one  s-hould  be  made.  The 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

is  made  just  as  Uncle  Sam  says  a  good  one  ought  to  be  made  and  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  you  when  buying  a  machine.  The  chicks  hate'  ed 
from  eggs  other  machines  spoil  will  soon  pay  for  your  machine.  With 
our  16  years'  experience  in  building  and  improving  the  Sure  Hatch,  and 
right  up  to  date  with  the  latest  and  best  In  the  incubator  construction 
you  cannot  possibly  go  wrong  in  getting  a  Sure  Hatch.    No  thin  iron, 
paste-board  or  knotty  lumber  used  in  the  Sure  Hatch.     No.  1  clear 
California    redwood    ^oes    into    all  our 
machines.      Best    lumber    in    the  world 
for   incubators.     The    pure    lake  copper 

HOT  WATER  HEATING  SYSTEM 

is  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  Expert 
heating  engineers  tell  us  that  hot  water 
heat  is  superior  to  any  other.  Then  we  have 
a  first-class  regulator  on  the  side  of  the 
machine — not  on  the  top  where  it  is  in  the 
way  and  liable  to  get  damaged.  Regulator 
has  perfect  control  of  the  heat.  Large  egg 
chamber,  roomy  nursery  with  tray  for  re- 
moving chicks.  Box  has  three  walls  and 
double  air  space.  Extra  heavy  insulation 
In  top.  Double  doors,  one  of  them  glass. 
Can't  tell  everything  here  but  you  can 
learn  all  about  this  machine  by  sending 
for  our  big  free  book.  Send  today  and  get 
your  machine  to  going  as  soon  as  possible 
get  your  products  into  the  early  high-priced  mar- 
Freight  paid  and  a  five  year  guarantee. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

43  FREMONT,  NEBR. 

If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
1  11  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company.— 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Freight 
Paid 


BOX 


there  may  be  many  good  reasons  for 
olding  this  show  year  after  year  in 
one  place,  there  is  one  strong  argu- 
nent  in  favor  of  moving  it  from  one 
place  to  another — that  of  stimulating 
nterest  in  pure  bred  birds  by  giving 
the  people  of  various  sections  of  the 
-.tate  a  chance  to  see  this  big  aggre- 
gation of  poultry  quality  without 
"raveling  long  distances,  and  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  there  are  many 
~ases  of  chicken  fever  in  Hall  and 
■d  joining  counties  contracted  while 
tanding  before  the  cooped  champions 
Mid  listening  to  the  beguiling  praises 
of  their  owners.  It  is  very  infectious 
"hat  enthusiasm  of  the  true  poultry 
crank,  and  the  state  show  is  one  of 
the  very  best  places  to  "catch"  it. 

Of  any  single  variety,  the  old  stand- 
bys,  Barred  Rocks,  made  the  largest 
showing,  with  205  representatives  of 
their  kind,  all  of  good  quality,  some 
being  magnificent  specimens.  There 
was,  also,  a  large  showing  of  Wyan- 
dottes,  but  the  number  was  divided 
^o  equally  among  so  many  varieties 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
was  the  most  popular.  In  numbers 
however,  the  white  led.  the  total 
number  in  all  varieties  of  whites  be- 
ing but  a  few  less  than  the  total  in 
all  varieties  of  Rocks. 

In  collective  numbers,  Orpingtons 
led  all  other  breeds,  there  being  347 
in  all,  while  the  total  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  was  300,  of  Wyandottes  288, 
and  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  212.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  are  but  two  "varieties  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  whereas  there  are  three 
varieties  of  Orpingtons,  four  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  seven  of  Wyan- 
dottes to  make  up  the  total  numbers 
in  these  breeds. 

The  Big  Four,  as  we  are  fond  of 
designating  these  four  grand  breeds, 
are  always  "right  there"  in  num- 
bers, which  is  evidence  in  plenty  that 
they  are  right  there  in  performance 
also  and  deserve  their  continued 
popularity.  Don't  ask  the  owners  of 
any  one  of  these  varieties  which  is 
the  "best  breed,"  though.  The  an- 
swers will  be  so  exactly  the  same 
that  you  will  be  more  bewildered  than 
ever,  for  every  one  of  them  will 
claim  the  palm  for  his  particular 
variety.  And  I  am  willing  to  stand 
right  behind  him  and  assure  you  fiat 
he  is  absolutely  right;  that  his  vari- 
ety is  really  and  truly  the  best — for 
him — and  possibly  for  you.  That'^ 
for  you  to  find  out  by  trial.  I  am 
willing  to  stand  as  sponsor  for  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  given  the 
right  sort  of  breeding  to  begin  with 
and  the  right  sort  of  care  at  home. 

For  some  reason,  unaccountable  to 
me,  Leghorns  were  not  out  in  their 
usual  numbers.  The  lack  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  single  comb 
varieties,  the  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns being  shown  in  exceptionally 
large  numbers.  Possibly,  judging 
from  some  of  the  specimens  on  ex- 
hibition, frosted  combs  which  had  not 
had  time  to  heal  might  have  been 
responsible  for  this  lack.  Frosted 
combs  are  a  totally  unnecessary  dis- 
qualification even  in  zero  weather,  but 
until  our  poultry  raisers  unlearn  some 
of  the  old  fallacies  handsome  birds 
will  be  disfigured  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  because  of  what  their  owners 
didn't  know  or  didn't  do. 

All  the  other  popular  breeds  were 
well  represented,  and  the  admirer  of 
any  of  them  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  lack  of  good  birds  in  anv 
class.  The  fancv  breeds  were  also 
in  evidence.  White  China,  Brown 
China,  Embden  and  Toulouse  geese 
were  the  noisy  center  of  attraction  in 
their  quarter,  one  mammoth  Toulouse 
gander  attracting  much  attention  by 
his  unusual  size. 

Ducks  of  all  the  popular  varieties 
came  next,  the  little  Indian  Runner 
being  conspicuous  among  them.  Buft 
Orpington  and  Blue  Orpington  ducks 
were  among  the  newer  additions  to 
this  family  at  the  show,  the  buff  ducks 
being  especially  the  admired  of  all 
beholders.  Certainly  no  handsomer 
duck  was  ever  grown,  and  if  their 
utilitarian  qualities  equal  their  beauty 
there  should  be  no  question  of  their 
popularity.  One  coop  contained  a  trio 
of  wild  Mallard  ducks,  which  were 
not  so  unlike  some  of  the  domesti- 
cated ones  except  in  size. 

The  turkey  tribe  was  represented 
by  a  single  coop  of  Bourbon  Reds, 
the  first  ever  shown  at  the  state 
show,  and  these  attracted  interested 
attention  from  those  who  had  never 
before  seen  specimens  of  this  type, 
which  is  superseding  the  old  bronze 
variety  in  many  sections  because  of 


its  greater  hardiness— which  is  prob- 
ably due  to  its  being  a  newer  kind. 

A  pen  of  Chinese  pheasants  attracted 
much  admiring  attention  and  more  or 
less  speculation  as  to  their  utility. 
The  state  is  trying  to  demonstrate 
this  matter,  several  dozen  having 
been  purchased  a  couple  of  years  ago 
and  turned  loose  in  a  pheasantry  in 
the  city  park  at  Lincoln. 

In  poultry  matters,  the  state  show 
is  an  educational  institution  that  no 
bird-lover  should  miss  and  it  should 
grow  greater  every  year. 


Hatching  House 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  hens 
I  use  for  hatching  are  kept  in  a  side 
barn  by  themselves.  It  is  eight  by 
fourteen  feet,  has  two  windows  which 
give  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation, 
and  an  abundance  of  nests;  there- 
fore it  makes  hatching  a  pleasure 
and  is  a  time-saver,  too.  I  give  the 
chicks  their  feed  and  water  in  this 
barn  and  do  not  let  them  out  of  it, 
as  sometimes  they  stay  away  too 
long,  but  let  the  hens  off  their  nests 
<rom  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  most  of  them  will  alreadv 
be  found  on  their  nests. 

As  hatching  time  arrives  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all 
the  egg  shells,  and  this  should  be 
done  twice  a  day,  as  it  makes  life 
more  comfortable  both  for  the  hen 
and  the  little  ones.  When  they  are 
a  day  or  two  old  I  put  them  in  coops 
near  the  chicken  house,  with  two  or 
three  hens  in  each  coop  and  about 
fifteen  chicks  to  each  hen. 

During  the  first  three  days  I  feed 
dry  bread  and  warm  water;  after 
that  I  give  corn  meal  mixed  with 
sour-milk  cheese,  not  too  moist.  I 
use  one  part  of  cheese  to  four  parts 
of  meal.  By  the  end  of  three  or  four 
days,  according  to  the  weather,  I  let 
them  go  out.  |  J 

MRS.  HENRY  DOERING. 

Knox  Co. 


Uses  Farm  Feeds 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  had  my 
hens  moulting  in  August  this  year  by 
heavy  feeding  after  a  starving  period. 
We  have  118  hens  in  a  house  ten  by 
twelve  feet,  but  I  think  this  is  almost 
too  crowded.  On  the  west  end  of  this 
we  built  a  straw  scratching  shed,  also 
ten  by  twelve  and  open  to  the  south, 
which  is  covered  with  netting  on  thi« 
side.  In  cold  and  snowy  weather  I 
keep  them  shut  in,  but  in  pleasant 
weather  (and  we  have  had  very  little 
of  any  other  kind  this  winter)  they 
have  free  range  with  a  straw  pile  to 
run  to.  I  give  them  all  the  potato 
Tarings  and  scraps  and  what  milk  I 
have  to  spare — about  one  gallon 
every  three  days. 

Fach  evening  I  feed  them  about  one 
gallon  of  wheat  and  put  from  one  to 
one  and  one-half  gallons  in  a  pail  to 
soak.  This  is  set  on  the  back  of  the 
range  and  in  the  morning  it  is  twice 
its  original  bulk  and  well  soaked  with 
water,  as  well  as  less  frosty.  The 
hens  gobble  it  eagerly  and  have  laid 
all  winter.  My  idea  in  soaking  the 
wheat  is  to  make  it  more  bulky,  as  I 
cannot  afford  bran  and  so  many  dif- 
ferent feeds,  but  want  to  use  what  we 
have  raised  on  the  farm.  Besides,  1 
think  chickens  don't  drink  enough 
water  in  winter. 

MRS.  JAMES  GREGG. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


: 


Fertility  of  Eggs 

Will  you  tell  me  how  long  a  drake 
should  be  with  a  flock  before  it  is 
safe  to  set  the  eggs?  Also  how  long 
should  hens  that  are  to  be  used  for 
special  breeding  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock? — Beginner,  Red 
Willow  Co. 

About  two  weeks  is  the  usual  tim 
allowed  for  the  eggs  to  become  prop- 
erly fertilized.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  chickens  and  some 
fertile  eggs  have  been  found  within 
a  few  days  after  mating,  but  from 
ten  days  to  three  weeks  is  usually 
allowed,  the  latter  time  being  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  insure  purity  of 
strain.  I  think  the  time  allowed  for 
fertility  is  about  the  same  for  water- 
fowls as  for  chickens. 


Characteristics  of  Langshaus 

Please  tell  me  if  Black  Langshans 
have  feathers  on  their  feet  and  lege 
like  Cochins. — Inquirer,  Custer  Co. 

Feathers  on  feet  and  legs  of  Lang- 
shans are  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  breed,  but  the  feathering  is 
not  so  heavy  as  in  Cochins. 
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PROLIFICACY  IN  SWINE 

(Continued  from  Page  193) 

Alfalfa  in  the  racks  gave  practically 
as  good  results  as  did  any  other  sup- 
plement. These  sows  were  all  gilts. 
The  alfalfa  lot  gained  over  half  a 
pound  a  day  all  through  the  period 
of  pregnancy.  They  ate  on  the  aver- 
age three  and  three-fourths  pounds 
of  corn  per  day  and  one  and  one- 
tenth  pound  of  alfalfa.  Professor 
Evvard  reported  later  that  sixty  sows 
and  gilts  in  1912  corroborated  quite 
closely  the  previous  experiments. 

I  could  offer  othei  data,  but  to  do 
so  would  be  simply  to  extend  the 
length  of  this  paper  with  a  repetition 
of  similar  results.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  importance  of 
proper  nutrition  for  pregnant  sows 
if  large,  strong  litters  are  to  result 
at  farrowing  time. 

Condition  at  Mating 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  feed- 
ing question  and  its  effect  on  pro- 
lificacy that  I  shall  consider  briefly. 
Sheepmen  have  long  held,  and  prac- 
tically demonstrated,  too,  that  the 
percentage  of  lambs  is  dependent  on 
the  condition  of  the  ewes  at  the  time 
of  conception.  I  suspect  that  the 
same  proposition  is  as  influential  in 
swine  as  in  sheep.  My  theory  is  based 
on  the  following  logical  facts  and 
assumption: 

First,  we  must  consider  that  the 
beginning  of  the  young  is  not  at  the 
time  of  its  birth,  but  at  the  time  of 
conception  when  the  egg  cell  from 
the  female  is  fertilized  by  the  sperm 
cell  from  the  male  body.  The  gen- 
erative organs  of  either  sex  are  the 
most  highly  developed  and  most 
sensitive  organs  of  the  body.  Their 
products,  which  are  the  germ  or 
parent  cells  that  are  to  form  the 
beginning  of  the  young,  must  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  physical  condition 
of  the  organs  which  produced  them. 

Now  if  these  organs,  that  is  the 
reproduction  organs,  be  weakened, 
run  down,  or  in  any  way  other  than 
in  perfect  physical  condition,  then 
the  germ  cells  must  be  weakened  and 
low  in  vitality.  We  do  not  expect 
large  germination  or  full  yields  from 
seeds  of  plants  that  are  low  in  vitality. 
How,  then,  can  we  get  large  germina- 
tion or  conception  from  the  weakened 
and  devitalized  seed  cells  of  the  ani- 
mal body?    Stated  in  a  few  words, 


arid  very  concretely,  our  point  is  this: 

A  poorly  nourished  body  means  a 
body  at  less  than  a  maximum  of 
vitality.  If  the  body  is  low  in  vitality, 
all  parts  of  it  will  be  so,  and  the  most 
sensitive  organs  of  the  body  probably 
will  be  the  most  readily  affected. 
Therefore,  they  will  have  a  lessened 
strength  and  vitality,  and  the  sum 
total  of  conceptions  and  successful 
fertilizations  will  be  less  with  gen- 
erative cells  of  such  a  character  than 
with  parent  cells  of  strong,  fully- 
developed  character  from  animals 
showing  a  maximum  of  health. 

This  means  that  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  female  some  time 
previous  to  the  time  of  breeding,  and 
that  she  should  be  so  fed  and  cared 
for  that  at  the  time  of  mating  she 
will  be  in  vigorous,  healthy  condition. 
I  have  little  data  at  hand  to  verify 
this  theory,  but  all  there  is  is  in 
support  of  it.  Mr.  Simpson,  whom  I 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
says  that  they  have  gotten  eminently 
satisfactory  results  by  "warming  up" 
their  sows  previous  to  breeding  time 
by  feeding  liberally  with  highly 
nitrogenous  foods. 

Notes  and  observations  on  the  size 
of  litters  and  the  vitality  of  the  pigs 
at  farrowing  time  taken  at  the  Iowa 
station,  also,  show  that  the  sows 
which  were  in  the  best  physical  con- 
dition had  the  largest  and  strongest 
litters.  I  believe  a  little  closer  at- 
tention to  this  point  will  be  found 
to  be  well  worth  the  consideration 
of  swine  breeders. 

Summary 

Briefly  reviewed,  T  have  presented 
these  points  for  your  consideration  as 
factors  having  to  do  with  prolificacy 
in  swine: 

First,  that  prolificacy  is  a  character 
factor,  the  same  as  is  form  or  color. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  recognized  as 
being  heritable,  and  for  prolific  swine 
we  must  continually  select  from  the 
most  prolific  strains. 

Second,  that  form  is  a  limiting  fac- 
tor, and  individual  females  must  be 
chosen  that  are  roomy-middled.  This 
roominess  may  be  secured  through 
both  length  and  depth,  but  so  much 
length  as  to  cause  slackness  of  backs 
is  undesirable.  Hence,  weakness 
should  be  avoided,  while  depth  should 
be  insisted  upon  as  of  equal  import- 
ance with  length. 

Third,  age    has    its    influence  on 


size  of  litters  produced,  and  we  find 
that  the  full  degree  of  prolificacy  in 
sows  is  not  reached  before  maturity, 
or  at  about  two  years  of  age. 

Finally,  improper  nutrition  may 
cause  low  fecundity,  no  matter  how 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  other 
factors  influencing  large  production, 
and  the  matter  of  nutrition  and 
management  must  be  givpii  fully  as 
much  consideration  as  thnt  of  the 
animal  itself. 


SAVE-THMORSE 


(Trade  Mark  Reei.t.wd.) 


The  school  district  at  Superior,  Ne- 
braska, has  purchased  thirty-five 
-cres  of  land  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
schools  at  that  place.  This  is  a  plan 
that  other  school  districts  could 
follow,  even   without  state  aid. 


Coyotes  seem  to  be  very  plentiful 
in  Nebraska  this  winter.  A  report 
from  Custer  countv  says  that  one  man 
there  killed  eight°en  of  them  between 
Christmas  and  the  first  of  February. 
Somebody  ought  to  get  a  good  fur 
ccat  out  of  that. 


FOR  EVERY  LIVING  THING  ON  THE  FARM 

Humpl-rev's  Yeti'rirpry  Specifics  ai    pood  for  al 
All  up-to-date  genera 


farm  animal  aliments. 


storekeepers  and  drns>- 
gi'iis  sell  them.  If  5011 
can't  get  them  in  town 
write  to  11s  and  we  will 
send  von  free  of  cost  our 
5iK)  Page  Book  telling 
all  about  the  proper 
treatment  and  cure  of 
animal  diseases,  al=o  a 
splendid  Stable  Chart 
which  every  farmer 
should  have  handy. 
1  hese  remedies  have 
been  tested  for  years 
and  found  to  be  reliable, 
easily  applied  ana 
moderate  in  cost.  They 
a:e  a  positive  safepuaid 
which  shou  Id  be  in 
every  farm  home.  For 
full  information  address 
Humphrey's  Medicine  Co.,  15C  William  St.,  X.  N  . 


Dehorn  Your  Cattle! 


Dehorned  cattle  stand  closer,  are  more  quiet, 
give  more  milk,  fatten  easier,  can't  hook  man 
or  beast. 

Use  LEAVITT'S  Dehornera,  the  invention 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Simple,  effective, 
easy  to  handle.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer 
about  i  t  and  send  for  our  free  booklet. 

LEAV1TT  MFG.  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.24    Griggs  Street,  URBAXA, 


"JHE  LAME  HORSE  Is  never  cured  whose  owner  reads 
and  doubts, — BUT  FAILS  TO  ACT--Here  Is  a  case  In 
Point, — And  what  Happened  to  this  Subscriber  Is 
Taking  Place  with  Thousands. 
Letter  No.  1       Orleans,  Vermont.  April  26th.  1912 

Troy  Chemical  Co..  Binshamton.  N  Y  —Your  adv.  has 
driven  me  courage  to  try  again.  1  have  a  valuable  pacer 
Two  years  ago  he  went  lame  I  tried  every  remedy  and 
Doctors  have  blistered  three  times  for  Hpnvin  and  twice 
hip.  The  symptoms  are— «tc.,  etc.  I  determined  to  see 
what  you  think  HALE  MASON. 

Letter  No.  2 

Orleans,  Vt ,  May  2nd.  1912.— I  received  your  letter  and 
book  yesterday  and  believe  you  are  right  about  its  being 
a  bone  spavin.  I  was  so  encouraged  1  drove  eight  miles 
and  bought  a  bottle  of  Fred  D.  Pierce,  druggist  at  Barton, 
and  will  closely  follow  your  special  instructions.  Thank- 
ing you  for  your  quick  reply  to  my  Ilrst  letter,  I  remain 
Letter  No.  3  HALE  MASON. 

Orleans,  Vt.,  Oct.  2.  1912.—  Perhaps  you  expected  to  hear 
from  me  liefore.  but  1  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  any 
trouble  would  return  after  stopping  the  treatment.  1  alii 
pleased  to  say  the  horse  is  well.  1  cannot  thank  you 
enough  for  your  interest  and  the  advice  you  gave.  If  I 
had  known  about  it  two  years  ago  it  would  have  saved  me 
a  lot  of  money.    Yours  respectfully,       HALE  MASON. 

Save  -The-Horse  has  stood  alone  and  unique  among 
veterinary  remedies  for  over  seventeen  years. 

Every  bottle, of  Save-the-Horse  Is  sold  with  an 
Iron-clad  contract  that  has  @60,000  paid-up  capital 
bach  of  it,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re- 
fund the  money  i  no  matter  whether  It  Is  Bone  or  Bc,r 
Spavin,  Tendon  disease  or  Puffs — nor  how  aged,  seri- 
ous or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be- 
;.  But  write,  describing  your  case,  ana 

we  will  send  our — BOOK — sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  bind  of  case,  and  advice— all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write!   AND  STOP  THE  LOSS. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  U  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Ilorse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or   sent  by  ua  Express  Prepaid. 


GET  RID  OF 

Worms  and  Bofs 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
rkill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEWVERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
In  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
write  ua  that  Newvermlfuge  has  removed  from 
500  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  $1.25.    12  for  $2.00.    Postage  paid. 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  u  i 
$92  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


YOURS  MAY  BE  NEXT! 

Nearly  $50,000,000.00  of  cold  hard  cash  for  hogs  which  should  be  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers,  was 
lost  last  year,  because  hog  owners  would  not  take  the  simplest  precautions  to  protect  their  stock. 
Worms  Cause  90%  of  all  hog  losses.    Even  the  dreaded  cholera  attacks  herds  only  after  worms  have  sapped  their  vitality 
and  weakened  their  power  to  resist  disease.  All  hogs  have  worms,  from  the  time  they  are  a  few  weeks  old.  Yours  have  them. 

Columbian  StocR  Powders  :^^y^uit::^^^^^^ 

powders  on  the  market;  the  leader  for  25  years.    The  only  powders  that  never  fail  to  expel  all  the  worms. 
COLUMBIAN  STOCK  POWDERS  are  strictly  a  medicine— not  a  food.   They  make 

your  hogs  thrifty,  tone  up  the  system,  and  prevent  Cholera,  Thumps,  Scours,  Coughing,  Fevers,  etc.  They  aid  digestion 
and  make  feed  go  2b%  farther.     Endorsed  by  prominent  stockmen  everywhere. 


Hog  Cholera 
is  unknown 
where  Columbian 
Slock  Powder  is  used. 


ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  FOR  BROOD  SOWS.    Keeps  them  in 
good  condition  and  insures  strong,  healthy  litters.    Makes  the 
I>iX        milk  flow  more  abundant  and  purer,  and  eliminates  the  feverished 
condition  that  results  in  unhealthy,  runty  pigs.    You  must  put 
your  sows  in  condition  right  now  to  get  the  most  thrifty  pigs. 

WE  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER  to  make  you  at 
this  time  which  we  have  never  before  made.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  it  as  it  means  dollars  to  you  if  taken  advantage  of  at  once.   You  can  prove  the 

value  of  Columbian  Stock  Powders  90  days  before  you  pay  a  cent. 

Write  us  today  for  full  information  and  tell  us  how  many  hogs  you  have. 

COLUMBIAN  HOG  4  CATTLE  POWDER  CO., 

I«T~ 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

We  have  an  unusual 
m  o  n  e  y-making  prop- 
osition to  ofTer  you  if 
you  are  a  man  of  good 
standing  and  good 
reputation  in  your 
community.  The  pay 
arge  and  sure  and 
the  work  is  not  hard. 

Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars giving  ref- 
erences. It  will  pay 
you  to  write  to-day. 


Columbian 

STOCk 

Pov 
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$26,500,000.00 

Hog  Cholera  Losses  In  6  Months 


E.  Myer», 
President, 
E.  Mycr 
Company 
In 

Dodge,  la..  Mess 


The  above  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  stupendous  sum  lost  by 
American  farmers  during  the  first  six  months  of  1912  from  hog  chol- 
era alone!  (Not  including  the  enormous  loss  from  hog  worms.) 

Now,  men,  let's  make  a  mighty,  united  elTort  to  put  an  end  to  this 
terrific  slaughter— this  awful  waste  of  money.  We  can  do  it  if  we 
work  together.  I  know  we  can  do  it.  I  ha  ve  the  remedy  that  has 
been  proved  will  prevent  hog  cholera,  put  your  weak  hogs  on 
their  feed,  rid  them  of  worms,  make  them  strong,  hearty,  fat  and 
healthy.   My  remedy, 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye, 

is  very  simple  and  inexpensive  to  use  and  results  have  been  proven, 
hich  was  so  important  that  it  was  a\ven  a  full  column  on  the  front  page  of  the  Fort 
niter,  on  November  7th,  1912,  Mr.  Collie  Bowers,  a  prominent  hop:  rr ■  - 


I 

I 
I 

I 


iser  in  that  section, 

says-  ''Last  r  all 'Y  had  lost  twenty-six  young  piifs,  when  I  was  told  to'get  some  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED 
LYE  and  feed  it  with  swill.  Every  one  of  the  ciurht  or  nine  pips  that  were  then  sick  recovered  and  1  had  no 
more  trouble.  This  Fall  the  same  sickness  started  after  I  began  feeding  this  year's  crop.  1  started  the 
Merry  War  Lye  treatment  and  the  pins  pot  well.  My  brother  used  the  Lye  witn  his  pigs  and  saved  all  the 
sick  ones  Earnest  Stromberg  beard  about  the  treatment  and  came  to  our  house  in  the  night  to  learn  bow  to 
use  it  We  told  h  im  and  he  drove  to  Fort  Dodge  in  the  night  and  got  a  grocer  up  to  get  the  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE.  His  pigs  all  got  well."  ,  .  ■    .   _  ,  „„.„„ 

You  can  easily  prevent  an  outbreak  of  cholera  among  your  hogs,  for  again  I  say  to  you  that  MEKKY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  safe  preventive  of  that  dread  swine  disease.  You  can  tell  your  neighbors 
about  it  just  as  Mr.  Bowers  in  this  interview  is  telling  his  farmer  friends  about  it.  You  can  in  this  way  help 
to  put  an  end  to  this  needless  and  enormous  money  loss.  Will  you  do  it? 

There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Go  to  your  nearest  dealer  today  and  get  a  few  cans  of  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE.  Don't  accept 
an  ordinary  old-fashioned  lve  as  a  substitute.  To  use  such  a  lye  would  be  but  a  doubtful  and  perhaps  a 
dangerous  experiment.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to 
feed  to  hogs-that  is  not  an  experiment.   Insist  on  the  genuine.  -     -  «  . 

Its  wonderful  merit  has  been  proved  by  experience.  Price  only  10c  per  can  (120  feeds).   It  is  con 
venient  to  buy  in  case  lots,  4  doz.  cans,  $-1.80.  If  your  grocer,  druggist  or  feed  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write 
stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied;  also  send  you,  free,  a  valuable  booklet  "How  to 
Get  the  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising." 
Order  direct  from  us  in  case  lots  4  doz.  cans, 

\  ^ 
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Which  Kind  Do  Yoa  WantO^ 

E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY 
Dept.  90  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Websters 

Absorbent 
Liniment 

Will  Straighten  Him  Out 

It  has  come  to  be  the  stand-by  of  farm- 
ers and  horse-owners  everywhere.  Just  one  trial  is 
enough  to  convince  you  of  its  merits.  You  risk 
nothing  Irv  making  that  trial,  as  it  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfactory  results  or  you  can 
have  your  money  back. 

For  La  mertess  of  All  Kinds, — whether  caused  by  spavin,  thorough- 
pin,  splints,  sore  shins,  ring-bone,  sweeny,  or  inflammation  of  the  feet, 
whether  caused  by  a  growth  or  an  injury. 

Webster's  Absorbent  Liniment  gives  the  benefits  of  a  blister,  without 
its  harmful  effects;  it  will  not  excite  or  distress  the  horse;  it  will  not 
leave  a  scar. 

It  penetrates  the  pores  rapidly,  warms  things  up,  stimulates  the  healing 
process,  reduces  swellings  and  bony  growths,  eases  pain. 

For  Internal  Troubles,  colds,  colic,  strangles,  etc.,  it  is  a  prompt 
and  efficient  relief.  Apply  extsrnally  only.  (It  is  not  for  internal  use.) 
It  thaws  the  blood  serum  from  the  internal  inflammation  that  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble. 

For  Wounds  and  Injuries,  barbed  wire  cuts,  bruises,  and  other  flesh 
wounds  it*  is  a  prompt  relief.  Disinfects  the  injured  parts,  prevents  blood- 
poisoning,  hastens  the  healing  process. 

Remember  the  Guaranty.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results,  no 
matter  what  you  use  it  for,  3'our  money  is  handed  back  without  argument. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  SI. 00  per  bottle.  The  same  size  you  pay  from 
S2.00  to  §5.00  for  in  other  veterinary  remedies  that  are  intended  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Free  Veterinary  Advice 

If.  after  using  the  Liniment,  there  still  remains  any  trace  of  the  trouble,  write 
us  and  we  will  refer  the  matter  to  our  veterinarian  without  charge  to  you. 

Webster  Chemical  Co., 

Dept.  403  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


TRADE  MARK 
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CYCLONE. 
ORNAMENTAL 
LAWN  FENCE 

*  Is  extra  heavy  weight,  sa;>proof 
weave,  close,  even  spacing  of  the  picket 
wires,  seif-acjuit.ng  to  uneven  ground; 
easy  to  erect  on  wood  or  iron  posts, 
ft  The  enormous  output  of  our  fac- 
tory, the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the 
— £  j-.  world,  makes  Cyclone  the 
A       y  lowest  priced  high-grade 

*J&t&.     fence  you  can  buy. 


CYCLONE, 
VICTOR  FARM 
GATES— HEAVILY 
GALVANIZED;  the  strong- 
est gate  made;  has  tubular  steel 
frame  free  from  holes;  heavy  wire 

fabric,  rust-prool,  automatic  lock  absolutely 
stock  proof;  raise 
device  holds  gate  firm 
in    any   position  at 
front  or  hinge  end. 


See  yoar  dealer  about  these  goods;  or 
write  us  for  fine  Free  Illustrated 

Catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.. 
Dept.  79  •       •       WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  Sl.00. 

Afterbirth  Retention  Dangerous 

We  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  that 
was  in  prime  condition  until  two 
weeks  ago.  when  she  dropped  a  calf 
— possibly  a  month  too  soon.  Prom 
that  day  she  neither  ate  nor  drank 
for  a  week,  then  only  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  at  a  time  until  three  days  ago, 
when  she  finally  disposed  of  the  after- 
birth. This  morning  her  hide  along 
the  right  side  and  under  the  belly  is 
split  and  dropping  off  in  several 
places,  also  a  circle  of  bide  dropped 
off  the  inner  side  of  her  left  leg.  She 
eats  heartily  now  and  walks  around 
quite  lively.  We  keep  her  in  a  roomy 
barn  and  feed  good  hay,  a  little  oats 
and  linseed  meal. — Mrs.  I!.  L:,  Ante- 
lope County. 

The  afterbirth  should  not  be  left 
over  twenty-four  hours  in  cold 
weather  and  twelve  hours  in  warm, 
as  the  system  absorbs  too  much  of 
the  putrefactive  products  for  the 
animal  to  remain  in  good  health. 
Removal  by  hand  is  the  only  certain 
way  to  get  results.  Nothing  is  known 
to  veterinarians  that  will  cause  its 
expulsion.  The  symptoms  described 
are  no  doubt  due  to  the  poisoning 
effects  of  the  retained  afterbirth. 


Obse^atioivs 


H.  C.  MrfCMe,  Field  Man 
Tha  services  of  cur  field  man  In  the  selection  o( 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
berd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  tois  office  aarly 
enoutrh  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com 
Dieting  negotiations—  St  R.  McKelvte.  Publisher 

Mc.Kinncy's  I)is|iei>ion  of  Shorthorns 

On  March  L'O.  at  his  farm  near  Wilsbn- 
ville.  Nebraska,  Mr.  C.  S.  McKinney  will 
disperse  his  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
also  hold  a  large  farm  sale  of  good  horses 
and  high  grade  cattle  on  that  date.  The 
particulars  on  this  offering  will  no  reviewed 
in  an  advertisement  in  The  .Nebraska 
Farmer  columns.  This  is  »i  kooci,  us'erm 
herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  of  the  practical 
kind.  Watch  for  announcement,  and  send 
for  catalog. 

Francisco's   Immune   Poland  Sous 

C.  W.  Francisco.  Inland.  Nebraska,  ad- 
verties  fifteen  head  of  immune,  big-type 
Poland  China  sows,  mostly  fall  and  spring 
yearlings'.  and  tried  brood  sows.  The 
writer  has  recently  seen  these  sows  and 
feels  that  parties  making  a  selection  from 
this  herd  privately  will  get  as  good  a 
value  as  we  know  of  for  sale  at  privatb 
treaty.  The  sows  are  sired  by  Pan  Ex  2d. 
ahd  King  Mastiff  and  carry  me  orood  or 
many  of  the  notorious  big-type  sires.  Mr. 
Francisco  also  has  a  few  immune  spring 
boars  for  sale:  The  sows  for  sale  are  bred 
to  Young  Combination,  a  mammoth  year- 
ling by  Combination,  and  also  to  a  son  of 
Great  Victor,  the  extremely  heavy-boned 
Big  Victor  boar  used  in  this  herd  last  sea- 
iiu.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions  and 
kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Fekrdle's  Durocs  Please 

A.  A.  Hekrdle.  Stanton.  Nebraska,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Union  ('reek  herd  of  Duroc 
,Xers<?ys,  writes  as  follows:  "The  Durocs 
are  doing  O.  K.  and  am  having  good  trade, 
gettins  some  inquiries  every  day-  I  think 
that  the  gilts  are  equally  as  good  as  the 
males  were,  on  which  I  had  such  a  good 
trade,  end  am  still  receiving  inquiries  for 
males.  The  gilts  I  have  for  sale  are  bred 
to  Choice  Goods-  Model,  a  boar  that  I  ^old 
to  .1.  C.  S.  Neills,  Osmond.  Nebraska,  and 
this  is  what  he  thinks  of  him:  'Boar  ar- 
rived in  good  shape  and  is  decidedly  satis- 
factory in  every  respect.  He  is  as  good  a 
looking  hog  as  there  is  in  this  county.' 
Thi*  is  what  Mr.  Bert  Cozad  of  Lillian, 
Nebraska,  thinks  of  a  half-brother  to 
Choice  Goods'  Model  which  I  shipped  him: 
Ki  r.  |ved  hog  O.  K..  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  him.  He  is  the  best  Duroc 
I  ever  saw  and  have  bred  Durocs  for  ten 
years.  He  is  well  proportioned,  good  hams 
and  up  like  a  beef  steer.  The  express  was 
sS.iWi,  but  he  is  well  worth  the  money.'  I 
could  mention  more  satisfied  customers  ana 
think  that  my  method  of  selling  on  mail 
order  and  not  over-estimating  the  stock 
that  I  shipped  out,  gets  me  many  satisfied 
customers.  I  now  have  four  orders  to  fill 
for  bred  gilts".  Have  a  few  choice  gi!t!» 
left  for  sale."  Write  to  Mv.  Hekrdle  for 
prices  and  description,  and  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

Anderson's   Durocs   and  Rolands 

At  the  Octagon  barn  in  Fremont,  on 
Saturday.  February"  22,  J.  O.  Anderson, 
Lexington,  Nebraska,  will  sell  forty  head 
of  Duroc  Jersey  and  Poland  China  urea 
sows,  divided  in  equal  numbers  of  each 
breed.  There  are  ten  tried  sows  in  the 
sale,  all  cholera  immune,  and  thirty  gilts. 
The  Poland  Chinas  repreent  the  Chief 
Tecumseh  3d,  Blain's  Tecumseh.  Expansion, 
Big  Tecumseh.  Hadley  and  Look  breeding. 
The  herd  hoar  in  service  is  Growthy  Look, 
by  the  champion  Grand  Look,  which  is  the 
same  line  of  breeding  as  that  of  the  dam 
of  the  champion  Columbus.  Growthy  Look 
has  never  been  fitted,  but  is  the  t.OOU- 
pound  type  of  hog  and  as  to  usefulness  and 
utility  he  represents  a  type  ttiai  i«  secona 
to  none.  As  a  two-year-old,  ne  measured 
seventy-inches  length  and  girth  around 
chest  and  flank,  and  has  eleven  inch  bone. 
The  offering  sired  by  him  are  bred  to 
Pride  of  Forrest  Lawn,  a  two-year-oio. 
Hadley  boar.  The  Durocs  represent  such 
■ores  as  Frisky  Jumbo,  a  grandson  of 
Jumbo  Perfection;  Improver  2d;  Briggs' 
Wonder,  a  son  and'  grandson  of  Lincoln 
Wonder  and  Morrison's  Bell  Top  respec- 
tively,  and   King   Sutton,   his   present  ,herd 
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Answer 
These  3 
Questions  First 

before  you  buy  a  rod  of  fence. 

KIND  OF  WIRE?      wan*  *«" 

— — - — — —  that  is  springy, 
but  not  brittle.  We  make  the  wire  for 
Square  Deal  Fence  in  our  own  wire  mills 
right  next  to  our  fence  factory.  We  make 
it.  hard  enough  to  be  springy,  but  not 
brittle  —  then  wo  galvanize  it  heavily 
and  evenly. 

SIZE  OF  WIRE?  Be  careful  about 

 —  the  comparative 

size  and  weight  of  the  stay  and  strand 
wires.  Compare 

SQUARE  DEAL 
FENCE 

w  ith  any  other,  strand  for  strand,  stay  for 
st a  y ,  and  bee  wi i  y  fencing  w  o  made  Zl 
years  ago  is  still  giving  good  service. 

HOW  IS  IT  WOVEN  ?  fee  t*. 

—  —  .   Square 

I>eal  LiOcK— "the  knot  with  a  grip  that 
will  not  slip.*'  See  the  wavy  strand  wires 
that  spring  Square  Deal  fencing  back  into 
place  after  sudden  heavy  strains  and  keep 
it  tight  and  trim  the  whole  year  round. 
See  the  one-piece  stay  wires  that  prevent 
sagging,  bagging  and  bii ?kl ing  to  let  the 
pigs  untie*— requires  fewer  posts,  saving 
money,  time  and  labor. 

Get  Square  Deal  Prices 
Before  You  Buy 

We'll  send  yon  our  latest  fence  catalog, 
price  list,  local  dealer's  name  and  a  high 
-grade,  four-section,  2  ft.  folding 
'    all  FREE.  A  postal  will  do. 

Keystona  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1*06  Industrial  Street  16} 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
communi  - 
ty  can  get1 
one  for 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  his  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  frame.  All  No.  9  galvanized 
..ire  mesh.  Special  hinges.  Patented  self-locking 
latch.  Steel  center  brace.  Unbreaka1  le.  Raises 
at  either  end.  Sold  on  2  years'  trial  at  our  spe- 
cial direct-to-you  factory  price  of  $4.99. 

W.'frt.  VOORHEES,  Mgr.  Standard  Mfg.  Ce., 
M«in  St.        Cco-ir  Fall*,  low*  I 


Jim  Dandy  Gates 

All  styles  and 
sizes.  Highest 
quality  at  low- 
est price.  Let 
us  send  you 
de  s  c  r  ip t  i  ve 
circular  and 
proof.  Don't 
buy  till  you  hear  from  us.  Best  materials,  best 
workmanship,  greatest  strength,  durability  and 
convenience.  Special  Raise  styles  that  beat  all 
others.  Walk  and  drive  gates  at  prices  that 
save  you  money.  Write  Dept.  K. 
JANESVILLE  BARB  WIRE  CO.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat* 
tie.  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry.  Etc 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 
We  save  you  big  money—  give  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 

Dept.  42  THE  BROWN  PENCE  8*  WIRE  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

"    FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

1 26-inch  Bog  Fence,.     14c.  M 


41-inch  Farm  Fence,... 21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence.  _2?Hc. 
80-rod  spool  Bub  Wire,  $1.55 

A  Many  styles  and  heights    Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  34  Winchester,  Ind. 


HOG  FENCE 


26  high     I6*  a  rod 

100  other  styles  of  Hog,  i 
i  Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing.  * 

Buy  from  factory  direct  , 
«  and  save  dealers  profit. ' 

Large  Catalogue  FREE. . 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 

Box  44       Muncie,  Ind 


boar,  who  is  a  son  and  gianason  of  Rose- 
bud King  and  Advancer  3d  respectively. 
This  hog  is-  a  show  hog  and  an  easy  feeder. 
The  aged  Duroc  sows  are  mated  with  him 
and  the  gilts  sired  by  him.  The  gilts  are 
bred  to  O  G  Model,  a  good,  typy  yearling 
by  Model  Goods  by  Golden  Model  2d.  Other 
sires  represented  are  Improver's  Best,  Crim- 
son Wonder  and  Model  D's  Kant.  The 
offering  is  in  good,  thrifty  condition  and 
are  showing  up  in  good  shape.  Send  for 
catalog  of  this  sale  to  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
mention    The    Nebraska  Farmer. 


Wednesday,  February  J.2,  1913 
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HORSES 


SHORTHORNS 


Ulirkl  F  Rhac    percheron  AN 

"ULr    OrOS.     ROVAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos_  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to" 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION,    Boone    County.  NEBRASKA 


DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty-seven  years  the 

-  B  E  S  T- 

Fresh  importation.  Cat- 
alogue FRiiE. 

DUNHAMS,  Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  III. 


Home-grown  registered  Percheron 
stallions  of  substance.  2  and  3  yrs. 
old.  Greys  and  blacks.  EastofOmaha. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa 


JACKS 


AT  PRIVATE 
SALE 


If  you  want  a  good  jack,  come  to  one 
of  the  oldest  jack  barns  in  the  state, 
where  you  will  find  large,  big-boned  black 
fellows  that  will  do  your  country  good 
at  a  price  you  can  afford. 
G.  M.  SCOTT  Route  2  REA,  MO. 

Judicious  pasturing  of  winter  wheat 
when  the  soil  is  in  the  right  condi- 
tion does  not  appear  to  injure  the 
crop:  but  it  may  easily  be  overdone. 


Our 
horses  are 
big,  smooth 
flat-boned  fel- 
lows, with  great  quality  ntyle 
and  conformation.    Will  please 
the  most  critical.    Prices  rea- 
sonable.     Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 


"CODY"— "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
sale  in  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  inspection  and  are  sound. 
Description  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  interest  the  man  in  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at  moderate  price. 

Address  or  visit 

R.  G.  FIRME       Hastings,  Neb. 


Scotch     »ud  Scotch-topped 
Bulls  For  Sale 


Shorthorn 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


Your  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  in  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guaranteo  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate. 
FORD  &  HARRINGTON,  Parker,  So.  Dak. 


PERCHERONS  of  this  Type  and 
BELGIANS  and  SHIRES  ALSO 

Of  the  very  highest  order  are  the  only  kind  imported  bj 
Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son.  The  Custom  House  records  show  thai 
we  import  the  most  valuable  horses  that  come  to  the  west 
Former  buyers  our  best  reference.  We  sell  these  horses  at 
the  prices  ordinarily  asked  for  inferior  ones.  We  are  natives 
of  France,  and  can,  therefore,  buy  at  the  best  prices.  Let 
us'  tell  you  of  them.    Address — 

JOS.  ROUSSELLE  &  SOI 


miles  west  of  Lincoln 


SEWARD,  NEBRASKA 


Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  good  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money  66  head 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 
HENRY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


Public  Sale  of  POLAND  CHINA 
and  DUROC  JERSEY  Bred  Sows 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  OCTAGON  SALE  BARN  IN 

FREMONT,  HER.,  SATURDAY,  FERRUARY  22 

Twenty  head  of  Poland  China  sows  and  twenty  Duroc  sows,  consisting  of 
ten  tried  animals  and  thirty  spring  gilts.  The  Poland  Chinas  are  from  the 
Chief  Tecumseh  3d,  Blain's  Tecumseh,  Expansion,  Big  Tecumseh,  Hadley  and 
Grand  Look  breeding,  a  large  part  oi  the  offering  being  sired  by  or  bred  to 
Growthy  Look  by  Grand  Look,  a  line  of  breeding  similar  to  that  of  the  dam 
•f  the  celebrated  Columbus.  Growthy  Look  is  an  unusually  good  boar.  His  get 
are  bred  to  Pride  of  Forrest  Lawn,  a  two-year-old  Hadley  bred  boar. 

The  Duroc  Jerseys  represent  the  Jumbo,  Improver,  Briggs'  Wonder,  Rese 
Bud  King,  Echo  Top  and  Advancer  breeding.  Kins  Sutton  Jieads  the  herd  and 
is  a  typical  show  boar.  The  mature  sows  are  bred  to  hij6»  and  the  gilts  are 
sired  by  him.  His  gilts  are  bred  to  O  G's  Model,  a  strong  yearling  with  show 
qualities  and  good  type  and  heavy  bone.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Golden  Model  2d. 
The  ten  tried  sows  in  this  sale  are  immune.  Parties  who  attend  this  sale  will 
find  the  offering  one  of  merit.    Send  for  catalog  to — 

J.  O.  Anderson,   Lexington,  Neb. 


COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  for 
early   farrow   with  prize   winning   sires.     For  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT.  NEBRASKA 

READ    THR    ADVERTISEMENTS-    S.   R.    McKELVTE.  PUBLISHER. 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  old. 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus,  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
B1LFT  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


30  cTss  Cruickshank  and  Scotch  Shorthorn  Bulls 

I  am  offering  at  private  treaty,  thirty  head  of  Scotch  and  Cruickshank 
bulls  of  serviceable  ages  that  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  lot  of  bulls 
ever  produced  in  one  herd.  They  are  absolutely  straight  Scotch  and 
mostly  sired  by  the  great  VICTOR  SULTAN  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan. 
I  am  making  reasonable  prices  on  these  in  lots  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
flEORflE  ALLEN  LEXINGTON,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FUR  SALE 

Reds  and  roans  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sale. 

Also  a  few  cholco,  big  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HA  YH  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  St  ILLS 

FOR  SALE — Moit  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  306668 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  few  cowa. 
P.    T.    HAYS  RRADSHAW,  NEB. 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH     HERD  BCLL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd    of   Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WTLSON         BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


the 


SCOTCH    SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Choice  Scotch   and  Scotch-topped  roan  and 
red    Shorthorn    bulls   of   Choice   Goods  and 
Whitehall     Sultan     breeding.       Good  herd 
headers    at    moderate  prices 
G.  H.  HASFRROOK  BLADEN,  NEB. 


HEREFORDS 


12  HUSKY  HEREFORD  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

These  are  eight  to  fifteen  months  old 
and  are  of  the  choicest  individuality  and 
richest  breeding.  Address  G.  G.  CLEMENT, 
ORD,  NEBRASKA.  (War  of  the  oldest 
established    Hereford    >4H^h    in  Nebraska.) 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

S«nd  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holsteln-FrlesianAsso.   Bx  134.  Br«ttlebor»,Vt. 


FOR  SAIE— H01STEIKS 

20  head  of  choice  females,  all  ages,  from  2 
months  up.  Eight  nice  yearling  heifers  in 
the  bunch.  Sixty  head  to  choose  from. 
Mostly  all  bred  to  PRINCE  KATY,  grand- 
son of  Katy  Gerben,  or  HOPE'S  CONO- 
COPIA  JOHANNA  LAD  «TH.  Also  five 
young   bull  calves. 

BADGER  &  FROST  Central    City,  Neb. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire  Fall  and  Summer  Pigs 

A  few  choice  June,  July  and  October  Hamp- 
shire pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  Good  stock 
and  popular  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 
THOMAS   T.   NICHOL  POOLE.  NEB. 


RED  POLIO  CATTLE 


RJ^lNfaLS^ 
SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of  either    sex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.  Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.  Address    or  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB  ^LAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

Of  both  sexes  far 
sale;  prices  res.- 
jnnMe.   F.  C.  Busohew  A  Sons.  Bine  Hill.  Neb. 

 ABERJDEEN^NGJJS  

Aberdeen  Angus 

Bull  Wanted 

I    am    in    the    market   for   a   good  young 
Aberdeen-Angus-   bull    from    eight    to  four- 
teen  months    old.     Want   a   good,  thrifty 
calf   ready    for   service.     Address — 
K.  C.  ABBOTT  WOOD  RIVER,  NEB. 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


IMMUNE  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  SOWS 

Fifteen  head  of  big,  immune  tried  Poland  China  sows  and  yearlings  sired 
by  Pan  Ex  2d,  the  champion  King  Mastiff,  and  of  Hadley  breeding  Bred  to 
YOUNG  COMBINATION  by  Combination,  and  to  a  good  son  of  my  late  big-type 
yearling  Big  Victor  boar,  GREAT  VICTOR.  These  sows  are  right  and 
are  priced  reasonable.  A  few  good  immune  boars  for  sale.  Address — 
C.  W.  FBATVCTSCO  INT.  A  Wit.  NEBRASKA 


FIFTY    BIG    TYPE    BRED  SOWS 
Fifty    high    class,   big    type    bred  Poland 
China    sows   and    a    few    select    males  for 
sale     at     reasonable     prices.  Inspection 
solicited.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.   M.   COLEMAN  BELGRADE,  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINA   BRfD  SOWS 

A  limited  number  of  choice,  growthy 
gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  March  far- 
row   for   sale.     Address — 

C.   J.   ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 


JUCKETT'S  MONSTER  PATTERN  POLANDS 

40  large,  growthy,  big  boned  February  and  March  pigs,  mostly  by  a  son  of  B's  Great  Hadley 
and  out  of  Monster  Pattern  dams.  The  Oakside  herd  kind  make  good.  Farmers'  prices. 
A.  8.  JUCKETT  &  SON  FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

W.  J.  HATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nineteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sows  for  sale.     Representing  Had- 
ley Over,  Pan  Over,  Young  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and  Columbus  breeding.  These 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.     Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.    HATHER  &  SONS  ORD,  NEBRASKA 

DURO  C- JERSEYS 


130  DUROC  Bred  SOWS 

130  choice  sows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  Col.  LaFollette,  C.  H. 
Colonel  and  Count  Medoc.  Also  20  spring  boars  and  all  my  herd  boars 
These  must  be  closed  out  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  50  head  of  choice 
sows  FEBRUARY  10TH,  AT  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA. 

Forty  foot  diameter  sale  tent  for  rent.  State  agent  for  Black  Diamond 
Stock  Powders  and  Dip.  Absolutely  the  best  conditioner  on  the  market. 
Try  100  pounds  and  be  convinced.    Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  state. 

Write  for  catalog  of  sow  sale 

FRANK  ALDRITT 

187  NORTH  25TH  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


14  Choice  Bred  Duroc  Jersey  Sows 

AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  AUCTION,  AT  FARM,  FEB.  15.  THESE 
are  of  Watts'  Model,  Colonel,  Critic,  Golden  Model  and  Crimson  Wonder 
breeding,  and  are  bred  to  Watts'  Hero,   Severns'   Crimson   Critic,  and 
other  good  boars.    Inspection  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WILLIAM  SEVERNS  TAMORA,  NEBRASKA 


70  DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  foi 
private     sale     and     for     my     public  sale 

FEBRUARY    25TH,  1913. 
E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROC    JERSEY    BKED  SOWS 

30  head  spring  and  fall  sows  bred  to  Proud 
Wonder.  Challenger  I  Am,  and  a  good  son  of 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  for  sale  privately.  Good 
breeding  and  quality,  and  priced  worth  the 
money         A.  A.  HEERDLE,  Stanton,  Neb. 


A  student  of  advertisement   profits  in  two  ways 
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Nuckolls  County  Horse  Breeders'  Sale  I 


Of 


rons 


TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Thursday,  February  20 


THIRTY  HEAD  of  registered  Percheron  stallions  and  mares,  rang- 
ing in  ages  from  weanlings  up  to  mature  sorts,  and  including  the  best 
class  of  horses  that  the  following  well  known  contributors  have  been 
able  to  buy  and  produce.  The  consignors  are:  Frank  Davidson,  L. 
Wall,  William  Parr,  George  Barber  and  J.  C.  Day  &  Sons,  all  of 
Rnskin,  Nebraska,  and  a  class  of  men  whose  integrity  is  known 
throughout  the  state  and  who  have  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  Percheron  horse  business  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Davidson 
consigns  two  2-year-old  stallions,  one  3-year-old  mare,  one  2-year-old 
mare,  and  one  yearling  mare.  Mr.  Wall  consigns  a  fine  pair  of  ma- 
ture mares,  one  yearling  stallion  and  one  yearling  Alley.  Mr.  Parr 
consigns  his  great  imported  stallion,  Beauharnais,  the  sire  of  many  of 
the  best  young  things  in  this  sale,  and  a  valuable  proposition;  two 
2-year-old  stallions,  one  mature  mare,  two  3-year-old  mares,  one  2- 
year-old  mare,  and  two  weanling  stallions.  Mr.  Barber  consigns  two 
fine  mature  mares,  one  yearling  Alley  and  two  weanling  Alleys.  Day 
&  Sons  consign  one  5-year-old  stallion,  one  2-year-old  stallion,  one 
yearling  stallion  and  two  weanling  stallions.  This  is  a  strictly  high 
class,  practical  lot  of  Percherons  that  are  clean  and  sound  and 
honest,  and  that  have  been  raised  under  Nebraska  farm  conditions  by 
practical  and  reliable  breeders.  No  better  endorsement  could  be  given 
to  a  sale  offering.  The  offering  represents  the  effort  that  these 
gentlemen  have  been  making  in  support  of  the  Percheron  industry. 
The  offering  is  worthy  and  their  efforts  merit  a  just  compensation. 


Send  for  catalog  to — 

Percy  Bairtt,  Ruskin,  /Weft, 

Manager  of  Sale 

COL.  F.  M.  WOODS,  Auctioneer 


A  Rare  Opportunity  in  CLIPSTON'S 


PERCH 


DISPERSION 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  BOONE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Albion,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  25 

THIRTY-FIVE  BROOD  MARES  AND  FILLIES  AND  TEN  STALLIONS  FROM 
WEANLINGS  BP.   A  HIGH  CLASS  OFFERING  IN  EVERY  RESPECT  FOUNDED 
I  PON  THE  RIGHT  TYPE  AND  THE  BEST  BLOOD  LINES,  HANDLED 
UNDER   FARM   CONDITIONS   AND   DISPERSED   ONLY  I1E- 
CAUSE  OF  ILL  HEALTH   OF  THE  OWNER 

(-).l  PSTON'S  VALUABKE  PERCHERON  OFFERING 
Because  of  ill  health.  Mr.  John  Clipston  i=;  foief  d  to  discontinue  his  farming 
operations  and  the  Percheron  business.  This  stud  ties  been  founded  by  the 
selection  of  the  highest  class  of  stallions  and  mares  that  Mr.  Clipston  could  buy. 
The  offering  is  comprised  of  an  exceedingly  useful  lot  of  strictly  modern-type 
mares,  and  all  mares  of  breeding  ages  are  safely  in  foal  and  many  of  them  will 
show  by  their  produce  in  this  sale  that  they  are  valuable  as  brood  mares.  Every 
horse  consigned  to  the  sale  is  in  excellent  breeding  condition,  have  had  plenty  of 
good  muscle  and  bone-developing  feed  and  at  the  same  time  have  not  been 
stabled  up  and  pampered  and  fitted  for  tale  purposes.  The  older  mares  are 
mostly  by  the  great  Brilliant,  Jr.  .and  the  younger  ones  by  two  state  fair  win- 
ners. Aspirant  and  Fearnot.  Mr.  Clipston  has  exhibited  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  and  all  animals  shown  by  him  have  been  well  at  the  top  of  their  classes. 
His  stud  stallions  are  all  prize  winners,  and  special  attention  is  called  to  the 
great  horse.  Aspirant,  the  sire  o'f  many  of  the  horses  in  this  sale.  He  is  of  ex- 
cellent type,  showing  great  quality,  action,  breed  type  and  extreme  draftinesa  as 
well  as  masculinity.  He  is  a  big,  vigorous,  high-going  kind.  His  colts  are  uni- 
form and  are  real  drafters.  Aspirant  was  first  in  the  American-bred  class. 
Nebraska  State  Fair,  1911.  Fearnot  was  second  in  the  American-bred  class  for 
three-year-olds  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  is  the  sire  of  some  excellent 
colts  in  this  sale.  Two  especially  choice  three-year-old  fillies  are  Miss  Sadie,  a 
tine  Percheron  type  mare  bred  to  Fearnot.  and  Black  Beauty,  bred  to  Aspirant. 
Special  attention  Is  also  called  to  the  four-year-old  stallion.  Dewey.  He  weighs 
well  up  to  the  ton  mark,  is  of  the  compaet-miduled.  heavy-bone,  thick-front,  and 
wide  across  the  hips.  He  is  one  of  the  good  sons  of  the  great  stallion  Aspirant. 
C.  M.  Ayres  also  consigns  some  very  useful  brood  mares  and  fillies  to  this  sale. 
Consider  this  sale  from  the  standpoint  of  its  value  to  you  by  reason  of  the  type, 
blood  lines  and  usefulness  of  an  offering  of  horses  that  have  been  produced 
under  farm  conditions  and  by  a  man  who  aspired  to  establish  one  of  the 
best  Percheron  studs  in  the  west.  The  horses  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Clipston  not  to  disperse  but  to  build  up  from.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF 
THIS  SALE— H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

John  Clipston  or  C.  M.  Ayres,  Albion,  Neb. 

COLS.   WOODS,    WILLIAMSON   AND   FULLER,  AUCTIONEERS 


CAUSE  OF  HOti  LAMENESS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Henry  Newquist  concerning  lame- 
ness of  hogs,  1  think  that  trouble  is 
caused  by  standing  on  board  floors. 
I  had  some  that  were  lame  in  the 
same  way,  but  those  on  the  earth 
floor  at  the  same  time  did  not  show 
the  slightest  indication  of  lameness. 
This  happened  in  two  years.  The 
hogs  on  the  board  floor  were  always 
the  ones  that  were  lame,  and  some 
Of  them  died  before  I  began  giving 
them  special  feed. 

1  had  ten  head  that  weighed  about 
225  pounds  each.  To  this  bunch  I 
gave  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  salts 
and  one  quart  of  oil  meal,  with  a 
handful  of  salt,  in  a  mixture  of 
ground  oats  and  bran  for  two  days. 
After  that  i  gave  them  the  oil  meal 
and  salt  right  along  and  they  got 
well.  But  don't  feed  them  any  corn 
for  a  week.  Give  the  first  dose  until 
they  are  thoroughly  cleaned  out.  Put 
those  that  are  lame  by  themselves 
and  if  there  are  any  that  cannot  walk, 
carry  the  slop  to  them. 

[  don't  think  there  is  any  disease 
about  it;  it  is  simply  that  the  cords 
become  contracted  from  long  stand- 
ing on  a  hard  floor.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  report  from  Mr.  Newquist. 

Greeley  Co.  M.  I.  RYAN. 


TWO  LITTERS  A  YEAR 

Will  you  ask  Professor  Snyder, 
superintendent  of  the  North  Platte 
Experimental  sub-station,  whose  art- 
icle on  hog  production  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  why  he  keeps  his  brood  sows 
idle  six  months  instead  of  raising 
fall  pigs  from  them?  Apparently  he 
raises  fall  pigs  only  from  his  "cast- 
aways," which  are  usually  sold  im- 
mediately. The  common  law  enforced 
in  hog  circles  is:  "Raise  six  or  eight 
good  pigs  from  each  sow  twice  a 
year  or  go."  But  if  the  professor's 
method  is  better  we  want  to  know  it 
—Earl  Dill,  Thayer  Co. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  profitable 
practice  of  the  eastern  Nebraska  or 
Kansas  farmer  to  raise  two  litters  per 
year.  It  mav  also  be  profitable  on 
the  western  Nebraska  farm  or  ranch. 
However,  we  have  not  followed  that 
practice  on  the  sub-station  farm,  be- 


cause our  equipment  and  plan  of  work 
has  not  been  adapted  to  raising  many 
fall  pigs.  We  do  not  advocate  raising 
only  one  litter  per  year  from  each 
sow,  but  for  our  experimental  work, 
and  for  the  conditions  under  which 
we  are  working,  two  litters  per  year 
have  not  seemed  advisable.  Two 
litters  per  year  necessitates  crowding 
the  sows,  and  requires  good  winter 
quarters,  especially  farther  north 
where  the  winters  are  longer  and  the 
summers  shorter.  The  practice  of 
producing  two  litters  a  year  also  re- 
quires careful  handling  and  good 
feed.  Where  the  farmer  is  situated 
so  he  can  raise  the  second  litter 
profitably,  he  should  do  so  by  all 
means.  W.  P.  SNYDER. 

North  Platte  Sub-station. 

J^ACKS  AND  STALLIONS 

JACKS  AND  SADDLERS — 15  best  Mammoth 
Jacks  in  Kentucky.  Saddle  stallions,  mares, 
colts  and  fillies  of  be  t  Denmark  and  Chief 
breeding.  Breeders  of  Tamworth  and  Hamp- 
shire swine  and  big  black  pigs.  Write  or 
visit  us.    H.  T.  Brown  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Kj. 

 AUCTIONEERS  

Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  J  50 
per  day  1  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  3u  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
illltOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.   Carpenter,    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 


"flAiW.s4.~tJ.tJl  Thoro.  Scientific  mail 
course.  Catalog  Free.  National  Auctioneer- 
lpgSchoolof  America,  Dept.  11, Lincoln.Neb.^ 


Let  Me  Book  Yonr  Winter  Sale  Date 

an  make  right  terms  and  give  satisfaction 
on  block  or  in  ring.  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 
COL.  RAT  PAGE,  Friend,  Neb. 
Phone  82,  Independent  Line 

Z.  S.  Branson 

fnre  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 

11 »   First   Nat 'I   Runk    MIHa-  T.isxmlw 


C,    C    CAXJUAJ1AN — Mne   stoca  Auctioneer 

.<efer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  hare 
oudticted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
«Vrlte  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Botn 
Phones—Bell,  Doaglas  3770;  Auto,  B192H. 
5544  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


HEDBERG'S  DISPERSION  SALE  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


-And  Big  Type 


Poland  China  Sows 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  E XJiM  SOUTHWEST  OE 

Lindsay,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  26 

60  head  of  Poland  China  Sows,  consisting  of  1 3  tried  sows,  1 7 
fall  yearlings  and  the  balance  growthy  spring  gilts  of  the  great 
"Smooth  Price"  and  "Blue  Val  ey"  breeding,  bred  to  a  son  of 
the  champion  "Columbus"  and  other  big  type  sires 

HEDBERG'S  DISPERSION  SALE 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26TH,  at  his  stock  farm  south- 
west of  LINDSAY,  NEBRASKA,  MR.  E.  P.  HEDBERG  will  disperse 
his  entire  herd  of  Poland  China  hogs  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  He  has  a 
great  string  of  brood  sows  to  go.  in  this  offering,  including  one  of  the 
greatest  sows  to  be  sold  this  year.  Her  name  is  HESITATION,  sired 
by  BLACK  DUST,  and  out  of  the  dam,  NORTH  STAR.  She  is  a  very 
lengthy  sow,  has  great  depth  of  body,  good,  strong  bone,  and  would 
be  an  attraction  in  anybody's  herd.  There  will  be  13  tried  sows,  and 
they  are  all  bred  to  CLEARVIEW  KING.  There  will  be  17  fall  year- 
lings, and  they  are  bred  to  BIG  ENOUGH.  The  spring  gilts  are  an 
exceptionally  growthy  bunch  and  will  be  mated  with  a  son  of  the 
champion  COLUMBUS.  He  is  an  extra  good  boar  with  lots  of  length 
and  stands  on  the  very  best  of  bone.  There  will  be  a  choice  selection 
of  brood  sows,  and  it  will  certainly  be  a  great  opportunity  for  breeders 
in  search  of  practical  stuff.  All  of  his  tried  sows  have  fall  pigs  and 
they  will  be  in  nice  shape  by  sale  day.  There  v/ill  be  another  good 
sow  in  the  sale  which  he  calls  SENSATION.  Her  sire  is  BLACK 
DUST,  and  the  dam  is  a  Giantess  bred  sow.  Others  are  by  King  of 
Kings,  Expansion  Chief,  Big  Prospect,  Nebraska  Wonder,  Blue  Valley 
Special,  Mogul's  Hadley,  Exception  Look  and  others.  The  spring  gilts 
are  all  out  of  tried  sows  and  mostly  sired  by  CLEARVIEW  KING. 
The  fall  sows  are  by  BLUE  VALLEY  SPECIAL  and  CLEARVIEW 
KING.    Send  for  catalog  of  this  sale— H.  C.  McKelvie. 

Eor  catalog  address — 

E.  P.  HEDBERG,  Lindsay,  Nebraska 

Cols.  Callahan,  Williamson  &  Fuller,  Ancls.   H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 
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INGRAM'S  GARDEN  GROVE  FARM 


BIG  TYPE 


POLAND  CHINA 

—BRED  SOWS  = 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  %  MILE  EAST  OF 

Bloomingfon,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Feb.  22 

40  head,  consisting  of  1 0  tried  sows,  5  fall  yearlings  and  1 5 
gi  ts  from  the  Ingram  herd  and  10  head  of  tried  sows  and  gilts 
from  the  herd  of  L  E.  Holmes. 


INGRAM'S  ANNUAL  BRED  SOW  OFFERING 

In  this  sale  are  a  good  valuable  line  of  sows  representing  well 
known  sires  and  mated  with  a  good  class  of  big-type  boars.  Mr. 
Ingram  sells  30  head  of  thrifty  sows  and  gilts,  consisting  of  10  tried 
sows  as  follows:  One  by  Ex  Over,  2  by  the  mammoth  Roesler's 
Giant,  1  by  Eureka  2d,  1  by  Choice  Goods,  3  by  Nebraska  Chief,  and  2 
by  Choice  Goods;  5  fall  yearlings  and  15  spring  gilts,  mostly  by  Mr. 
Ingram's  good  big-type  boar.  NEBRASKA  CHIEF,  by  Jumbo,  Jr.  The 
offering  is  bred  to  HYDEN'S  BIG  HADLEY  by  Big  Hadley,  PAN 
WONDER,  and  NEBRASKA  CHIEF.  These  are  three  extra  good  boars 
of  the  heavy-boned,  wide-backed,  good-quartered,  easy-feeding  variety 
that  have  been  tried  with  success  in  this  herd. 

L.  E.  Holmes  consigns  10  head  of  sows  bred  to  HYDEN'S  BIG 
HADLEY  2D  and  to  the  good,  big  boar  PRINCE,  a  Blue  Valley  bred 
boar.  This  offering  is  in  splendid  health  and  the  most  of  them  are 
well  grown  and  of  value  in  excess  of  the  prices  that  will  be  realized 
in  this  sale.  I  say  this  because  the  offering  will  sell  worth  the 
money  and  all  these  gentlemen  ask  is  a  fair  price  for  the  sows  in 
this  sale.  Parties  who  cannot  attend  the  sale  may  send  bids  to 
me  in  care  of  Mr.  Ingram. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

C.  C.  INGRAM,  Bloomingfon,  Nob. 


COL.  JOHN  BRENNAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Samuelson's  Immune  Offering 


off  High  Class: 


DUR0C  JERSEY 


Bred  Sows 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Osceola,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  26 

35  head  of  immune  sows,  consisting  of  28  big  yearl'ng  and 
tried  sows  representing  the  champion  "Medoc  Jr.,"  "Golden 
Model  Again,"  "Dusty  Cr'mson"  the  real  big  kin  ,  and  "River- 
view  Wonder"  by  Wallace's  Wonder. 

SAMUELSON  S   VALUABLE   DUKOC  OFFERING 

O.  E.  SAMUELSON.  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA,  has  listed  3  H  head  of  immune 
sows  that  are  largely  big  yearling  and  tried  sows:  in  fact,  2S  of  t lie  offering  are 
of  this  variety.  Mr.  Samuelson  has  an  exceptionally  strong  linc-up  of  herd  boars, 
consisting  of  the  champion  MEDOC,  JR..  the  sire  of  many  of  the  good  sows  in 
this-  sale:  GOLDEN  MODEL  AGAIN,  a  prize  winning  son  of  the  Golden  Model 
breeding:  RIVERVIEW  WONDER  by  the  historic  Wallace  s  Wonder,  and  DUSTY 
CRIMSON  by  B  &  L's  Wonder,  dam  of  the  Dusty  Critic  breeding,  Every  one  or 
these  boars  was  selected  for  service  in  this  herd  after  careful  deliberation  upon 
the  part  of  Mr.  Samuelson  with  respect  to  their  fitness  for  service  in  the  herd, 
from  the  standpoint  of  correct  big  type  with  a  tendency  to  greatest  size,  combin- 
ing quality  and  blood  lines  that  have  been  popular  in  the  show  ring  and  in 
leading  siles.  DITSTY  CRIMSON'  should  be  regarded  as  of  great  or  greater  value 
than  any  other  sire  represented  in  this  sale  because  of  his  good  type  and  un- 
u  ual  size  and  his  combination  of  a  line  of  breeding  that  stands  second  to  none, 
viz..  Crimson  Wonder  and  Critic.  This  hog  was  champion  Duroc  boar  at  the 
Boone  County  Show  and  is  a  real  good,  big,  smooth  kind  of  a  fellow.  It  is-  our 
opinion  that  there  is  no  sire  represented  by  service  in  this  offering  that  will  not 
add  value  to  the  herd  that  has  of  his  get  in  the  next  season's  pig'  crop.  The 
offering  of  sows  is  good.  .  It  contains  the  show  sows  that  were  winners  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  last  fall,  winning  3d.  5th  and  6th  in  the  senior  yearling 
class,  the  fith  prize  sow  having  been  a  winner  of  5th  in  the  senior  pig  class  a 
year  earlier.  Lot  1  in  the  sale  is  a  fine,  big  sow.  FASHION  LADY,  a  sister  to 
I'needa  Crimson  Wonder,  and  bred  to  GOLDEN  MODE  I,  AGAIN'  by  old  Golden 
Model.  LADY  WONDER  by  I'needa  Crimson  Wonder  i  another  fine  yearling 
that  is  long  and  smooth  and  of  great  promise.  She  was  winner  of  first  in  cla'-s- 
at  the  Polk  County  Fair  last  fall.  So  on  through  the  offering,  parties  who  attend 
this  sale,  will  find  a  class  of  big.  useful  sows  that  recommend  themselves  strongly 
as  valuable  property  in  the  breeding  pen.  Send  for  catalog  of  this  good  sale  offeiv 
ing.     Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Samuelson.  —  H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb. 

COL.  N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


BROWN'S  RED  KNIGHT-LONG  GANO 

Offering  of  Big  Type — 

DUROC  JERSEY 

 BRED  SOWS  

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Osceola,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  25 

50  head,  consis  ing  of  yearlings  and  tried  sows  and  growthy 
gilts,  representing  the  champion  "Red  Knight,"  the  champion 
"Medoc  Jr.,"  the  great  big  type  boar  "Long  Gano"  and  other 
well  bred  sires  of  known  value 

•BROWN'S  SELECT  1)1  'ROC  OFFERING 

E.  .1  Brown  has  assembled  a  valuable  lot  of  sous  for  bis  annual  sale,  and 
before  taking  up  a  few  of  the  best  individuals  in  the  sale,  we  wish  to  comment 
briefly  upon  the  herd  boar.  LONG  GANO,  by  the  great  Col.  Gano.  We  have  al- 
ready gone  on  record  by  saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  LONG  GANO  i;  the  best 
Duroc  boar  ever  owned  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  the  herd  is'  largely 
represented  from  the  service  of  two  grand  champions.  LONG  GANO  is  the  big- 
type  kind,  full  of  richness  in  character,  coat,  color  and  quality;  has  the  strength 
of  back,  spread  of  rib,  depth  of  body,  bigness  of  bone  and  style  and  breed  char- 
acter in  head  and  ear  that  stamp  him  as  a  great  prospect  as  a  valuable  sire. 
His  first  crop  of  pigs1  on  the  Brown  farm  are  contained  in  last  fall's  pigs  and 
they  were  certainly  a  fine  lot  earlier  in  the  season.  This  sale  offering  is  bred 
to  LONG  GANO.  the  champion  MEDOC.  JR.,  LUCY'S  CHIEF,  CRIMSON  CHIT- 
WOOD  and  FANCY  MAID  S  CHIEF.  Lots  1  and  2  in  the  sale  are  choice  fall 
sows,  the  former  being  grand  champion  sow  at  the  Polk  County  Fair,  Osceola, 
last  fall,  and  these  sows  won  first  prize,  American  herd  at  Lincoln,  1912;  Lot  3, 
BIG  QL'EEN,  by  the  champion  Crimson  Wonder  3d,  is  the  largest  sow  in  the 
herd,  a  grand  producer,  and  bred  to  LONG  GANO  for  early  March  farrow;  Lot  5, 
HIGH  ELEANOR,  a  splendid  yearling  by  High  Colonel,  bred  to  LUCY'S  CHIEF 
for  March  5  farrow  :  Lot  7.  GOLD  DUST  MAID,  a  large  yearling  by  Red  Duster 
and  out  of  Fancy  Maid  that  was  in  the  third  prize  National  show  and  fourth 
prize  herd  at  Lincoln,  bred  to  CRIMSON  CHITWOOD;  LUCY  B,  one  of  the  best 
producers  in  the  herd,  a  smooth,  compact  kind  out  of  Lucy  D  Medoc,  and  bred 
to  LONG  GANO  for  March  16  farrow,  and  the  following  choice  gilts:  Lots  22  by 
Crimson  Chitwood,  24  by  Crimson  Pride,  25  by  Gold  Dust  Chief,  27  by  Red 
Knight.  26  and  30  by  Gold  Dust  Chief,  and. 28  by  Crimson  Chitwood.  Those 
who  have  been  buyers  from  this  herd  know  the  value  of  the  kind  of  hogs 
produced  in  it.  and  we  consider  this  one  of  the  most  u  eful  lots  ever  sold 
from  this  herd.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Bids  mav  be  sent  to  me  in  care 
of  Mr.  Brown.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 


COL   N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


CEDAR'S  CHOICE  OFFERING  of 

DUROC  JERSEY 

 BRED  SOWS  

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  ADJOINING 

Genoa,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Feb.  27 


87  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  15  TRIED  SOWS,  15  1  ALL  GILTS,  7  SPRING  GILTS, 
REPRESENTING  THE  CHAMPION  CRITIC  B,  LINCOLN  CHIEF,  I'NEEDA 
CRIMSON  WONDER,  RED  CHIEF  WONDER,  BELLE  S  CR'MSON  WONDER, 
WALLACE  S  WONDER,  R  C  W's  TOPPER.  B  &  L's  WONDER,  BELL'S  WONDER 


CEDAR'S    DUROCS— A  CHOICE  OFFERING 

On  Thursday,  February  27.  at  hi-  fprm  ,1ust  in  the  ed""e  of  Genoa,  Mr.  P.  P. 
■"edar  will  hold  his  annual  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows.  The  sale  will  be 
held  at  his  private  sale  pavilion,  where  everybody  will  be  comfortable,  regardless 
jf  the  weather.  Mr.  Cedar  has  decid'd  to  put  u  number  of  his  top  brood  sows 
in  this  offering  and  will  consist  of  15  tried  sow",  7  spring  gilts  and  15  fall  sows. 
Among  his  tried  sows,  which  go  in  this  offering,  is  the  good  matron  PEARL 
AFTON.  She  is  sired  by  I'nee.la  Crim  on  Wonder,  and  is  bred  to  ORION  S 
WONDER  for  an  early  March  litter.  She  is  a  good,  big.  lengthy  sow.  deep 
body  and  stands  on  the  best  of  feet.  She  will  be  an  extra  good  proposition  for 
some  good  breeder  to  put  in  their  herd.  He  is  also  putting  in  a  good  Red  Chief 
Wonder  sow.  a  litter  sister  to  the  herd  boir.  ORION'S  WONDER.  This  sow  is 
mated  with  CEDAR'S  CRITIC  for  an  early  litter.  Another  good  sow  which 
goes  in  is  sired  by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder  and  bred  to  ORION'  S  WONDER. 
ORION'S  WONDER  is  sired  by  Red  Chief  Wonder  and  is  out  of  the  dam 
Orion's  Daisy  by  Orion  Chip.  He  is  an  extra  good  hoar,  and  a  number  of  the 
sows  will  be  bred  to  him.  His  other  boar,  CEDAR'S  CRITIC,  is  a  son  of  the 
champion  CRITIC  B,  and  a  number  of  the  sows  will  be  mated  with  him.  The 
other  sows  will  be  bred  to  the  good  boar,  ALLEN'S  WONDER  AGAIN,  a 
champion.  The  tried  sows  in  the  offering  are  by  such  noted  sires  as  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder.  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Belle  s  Crimson  Wonder,  Wallace's  Won- 
der, R  C  W.'s  Topper  and  B  &  L's  Wonder.  The  spring  gilts  are  by  Orion's 
Wonder.  Lincoln  Chief  and  the  champion  hoar  Critic  B.  The  fall  sows  are  by 
C  P's  Chief,  Orion's  Wonder  and  Bell's  Wonder.  It  will  be  a  good,  useful 
offering  and  breeders  who  cannot  be  pre  ent  should  send  bids.  Send  bids  to 
me  in  care  of  Mr.  Cedar. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

P.  P.  CEDAR,  Genoa,  Neb. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C    McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  February  12.  1013. 


George  Briggs  &  Sons'  Annual  Sale 

Of  Strictly  High  Class  and  Reliable 

DUROC  JERSEY 

 BRED  SOWS  

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR- 

Clay  Center,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  18 


GROWTH Y  GILTS  OF  PRIZE   WINNING  ABILITY  AND  A  FINE 
LOT  OF  SPRING  AND  FALL  YEARLINGS,  INCLUDING  PRIZE  WIN- 
NERS AT  THE  NEBRASKA  STATE  FAIR,  1912 


BRIGGS  &  SONS'  VALUABLE  DUROC  SOW  OFFERING 

The  real  merit  of  the  offerings  from  this  herd  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated and  we  wish  to  encourage  those  who  would  improve  or  want 
to  start  a  herd  at  the  top  to  patronize  this  sale.  By  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  the  experience  gained  by  George  Briggs  in  building  this  herd 
(now  the  oldest  herd  in  the  state),  the  herd  has  been  brought  up  to  a 
point  of  excellence  and  practical  type  that  should  attract  breeders  and 
farmers.  The  herd  sows  are  an  excellent  lot  of  big,  long-bodied,  heavy- 
boned  matrons  that  have  characterized  the  foundation  sows  in  this 
herd  for  a  number  of  years.  The  herd  boars  are  second  to  few.  The 
offering  is  bred  to  the  historic  Lincoln  Wonder,  a  prize  winner;  Cha- 
tham's Pride,  a  prize  winner;  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  a  first  prize  win- 
ner, and  Queen's  Crimson  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  and  out  of  H  A's 
Queen.  These  same  sires  are  represented  as  sires  of  the  offering  with 
other  such  boars  as  Bell's  Pride,  B  &  C's  Crimson  by  the  champion 
Bell's  Crimson  Wonder,  and  Clay  Model.  Included  are  the  fourth 
prize  gilt  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  last  fall,  and  a  fine  yearling  sow 
that  was  in  the  first  prize  aged  herd,  the  same  show.  Another  attrac- 
tion is  a  fall  yearling  by  B  &  C's  Crimson  out  of  a  Lincoln  Wonder 
dam  that  is  a  show  sow  from  every  angle;  an  extra  choice  gilt  by 
Lincoln  Wonder  and  out  of  Lincoln  Rose,  and  a  number  of  other  out- 
standing gilts  in  the  25  head  to  be  sold  that  are  of  positive  value  as 
brood  sows  and  prospective  show  sows.  This  offering  has  real  value  and 
is  of  such  dependable  ancestry  and  well  directed  matings  that  the  pur- 
chaser cannot  go  wrong  on  a  selection  from  it.  Catalog  gives  interest- 
ing information  regarding  the  herd  and  this  offering,  and  should  be  ap- 
plied for.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Briggs  &  Sons.  H.C.McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

GEORGE  BRIGGS  &  SONS,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Anderson's  Sale  of  Richly 
Bred  and  Good  Type  Bred 

Duroc  J  ersey 

 sows  

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Edgar,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Feb.  20 


40  head,  consisting  of  20  November  yearlings,  6  tried  sows  and 
14  big  spring  gilts 

ANDERSON'S  CHOICE  DUROC  OFFERING 

Emil  Anderson  has  a  surprise  for  the  party  who  attends  his  sale  by 
reason  of  the  high  class  lot  of  sows  listed  for  this  sale.  Mr.  Anderson 
is  one  of  those  who  know  how  to  select  the  good  ones  and  then  improve 
upon  the  foundation  stock  by  judicious  mating  and  feeding.  This  sale 
offering  represents  such  breeding  as  Red  Wonder,  Lincoln  Wonder, 
Crimson  Wonder,  Jumbo  Perfection,  Farmer  Burns  and  Big  John. 
Some  of  his  choicest  stock  descends  from  the  Briggs  and  Louden  herds 
and  are  the  big,  smooth  kind.  Some  of  the  best  sows  are  Edgar  Queen, 
Clay  County  Maid,  Nebraska  Queen  by  Red  Wonder  and  out  of  the 
great  sow,  Clay  County  Belle,  Nebraska  Girl  and  choice  daughters  of 
Farmer  Burns.  The  offering  is  bred  to  Belle's  Prince  by  Red  Wonder 
and  out  of  Clay  Center  Belle;  Nebraska  King  by  Lincoln  Wonder  and 
Crimson  Boy,  by  the  $350  first  prize  Crimson  Wonder  4th.  In  a  quiet 
way,  Mr.  Anderson  has  built  up  this  herd  and  the  merit  of  his  stock 
so  strongly  recommend  itself  to  the  neighbors  that  he  has  been  able 
to  sell  entirely  out  of  males  each  season  and  have  orders  that  he  could 
not  supply.  Two  of  the  best  gilts  to  sell  this  season  are  listed  in  this 
sale  by  Belle's  Prince  and  out  of  Clay  County  Maid  by  the  great  Jumbo 
Perfection.  There  are  four  gilts  in  this  litter  in  the  sale  and  all  are 
good,  with  two  especially  good.  Send  for  Mr.  Anderson's  catalog  and 
plan  to  attend  this  sale.  If  you  cannot  attend,  send  bids  to  me  in 
care  of  Mr.  Anderson — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

Emil  Anderson9  Edgir,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Geo.  W.  Schwab's  Annual  Sale  of 

 High  Class  

Duroc  Jersey 

 sows  

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Clay  Center,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  19 


FORTY    HEAO    OF   TOP    YEARLING    AND    TRIED    SOWS    AND  GROWTH? 
8PKING    GILTS,     REPRESENTING     COMMODORE,     RED  WONDER 
DEFENDER,  COLONEL,  BUDDY  K  &  PERFECTION  BREEDING 


SCHWAB'S  CHOICE  BRED  SOW  OFFERING 

On  February  19,  1913,  George  W.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center,  Nebraska  will  sell 
40  head  of  the  big-type  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sews  and  gilts  on  his  farm  near  Clay 
Center,  Nebraska.  The  offering  will  consist  of  several  top  tried  sows,  about  12 
fall  yearlings  that  have  nearly  all  raised  Utters  the  past  fall,  the  balance  will  be 
gilts  (spring).  The  blood  lines  represented  in  this  offering  are  Commodore  Lad. 
Red  Wonder,  King's  Defender,  Freed's  Colonel,  Buddy  K  4th  Wide  Awake, 
W  L  A's  Perfection  and  others.  No  offering  we  have  sold  in  the  past  years  were 
of  such  noted  breeding  as  this,  and  individually  the  females  are  in  splendid  con- 
dition to  do  the  buyer  the  most  good.  They  are  bred  to  BUDDY  K  4TH  WIDE 
AWAKE,  W  L  A's  PERFECTION,  GOLD  BOND,  and  a  splendid  spring  boar 
CREMO  (he  by  Queen's  Wonder)),  he  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again  and  H  A's 
QUEEN.  Our  hogs  have  been  perfectly  healthy  all  along,  and  are  now  in  the 
best  of  health.  Most  all  the  females  are  showing  well  along  in  farrow.  We 
have  enjoyed  a  very  successful  season,  selling  our  male  hogs,  and  they  have  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction.  BUDDY  K  4TH  WIDE  AWAKE,  whose  get  I  have 
shipped  into  25  states,  still  is  in  use  in  our  herd,  and  he  never  did  a  better 
season's  breeding  than  this  one.  He  is  assisted  by  W  L  A's  PERFECTION,  a 
splendid  yearling  boar  sired  by  W  L  A's  Choice  Goods,  and  we  used  a  good  year- 
ling son  of  Golden  Model  II,  and  we  are  just  developing  a  young  boar  called 
CREMO,  by  Queen's  Wonder.  This  gives  four  choice  boars  that  have  the  size, 
bone  and,  in  fact,  all  we  desire  in  our  herd  headers,  and  mated  with  those 
^plendid  females  cannot  help  but  produce  the  big-type  Durocs.  I  know  that  they 
will  produce  the  right  type  the  way  they  are  mated,  and  I  know  they  will  be  the 
popular  types,  because  those  I  have  raised  and  sold  all  over  the  hog  belt  give  the 
best  of  satisfaction  and  please  the  buyer.  Remember  we  sell  the  day  following 
George  Briggs  &  Sons  at  Clay  Center.  Farms  only  7  miles  apart.  Sale  will  be 
held  on  farm  in  our  large,  comfortable  sale  pavilion  where  all  stock  and  buyers 
are  made  comfortable.  Send  for  catalog,  which  will  be  ready  to  mail  in  a  few 
3ays,  and  ask  for  my  booklet  of  testimonials  of  satisfied  customers  in  many 
states.  Any  hog  bought  in  this  sale  for  those  sending  bids  will  be  shipped  on 
approval,  fully  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  that  tells  all  about  it.  It  will  tell  about 
those  Red  Polled  bulls  we  have  for  sale,  and  the  Percheron  stallions  ready  for 
this  seasens  trade;  also  160  acre  farm  for  sale.  Col.  Z.  S.  Branson  will  cry 
the  sale  and  H.  C.  McKelvie  will  represent  this  paper. 


For  catalog  address — 

Geo.  W.  Schwab.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

COL.  BRANSON,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


George  Davis  &  Son's  Annual  Sale 

 Of  High  Class  

DUROC  JERSEY 

 BRED  SOWS  

TO  BE  HELD  AT  »HE  FARM  NORTH  OF 

Milford,  Neb.,  Friday,  Feb.  21 


33  head  sired  by  prize  winning  boars  and  bred  to  Beem's  Lincoln 
Chief,  I  am  a  Crimson  Wonder  5th,  The  Governor  and  Model  Advance 


DAYIS  &  SON'S  SELECT  DUROC  OFFERING 

George  Davis  &  Son  have  one  of  the  good,  uniform  sale  offerings, 
consisting  of  a  class  of  tried  sows  and  spring  gilts  that  should  he  in 
strong  demand.  There  are  16  tried  sows,  3  fall  gilts  and  14  spring 
gilts,  sired  Dy  Beem's  Lincoln  Chief,  Medoc's  Top,  Watts'  Model,  G  D's 
Nebraska  Colonel,  Briggs'  Crimson  and  B  &  C's  Crimson.  The  offer- 
ing is  bred  to  the  great  Beem's  Lincoln  Chief,  a  grandson  of  Ohio 
Chief  and  out  of  the  great  brood  sow  Hazel  Kirk  by  Proud  Advance; 
I  Am  a  Crimson  Wonder  5th  by  I  Am  a  Crimson  Wonder  and  out  of  an 
Ohio  Chief  dam;  The  Governor  by  Lincoln  Chief,  and  Model  Advance. 
These  boars  are  all  of  good  type  and  up-to-date  breeding.  A  few  of 
the  good  tried  sows  are  Belle  B  by  Medoc's  Top,  Miss  Watts  by  Watts' 
Model,  Parnell  I  by  G  D's  Nebraska  Colonel  by  Ohio  Colonel,  Milford 
Belle  by  Briggs'  Crimson,  and  Ruby  Girl  by  B  &  C's  Crimson.  This 
is  the  best  bunch  of  tried  sows  and  gilts  that  has  ever  been  sold 
by  this  firm.  Davis  &  Son's  herd  is  one  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the 
state  and  many  good  Durocs  have  been  produced  and  sold  from  it. 
Send  for  interesting  catalog  of  this  sale.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  Walter 
Ward,  who  will  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

George  Davis  &  Son,  Milford,  Neb. 

Cols.  Page,  Fate  and  Pntman,  Auctioneers 
Walter  Ward,  Nebraska  Farmer  Representative 


Wednesday,  February  12,  1913. 
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Niebur9  s  Choice  Offering  of 

Big  Poland  China 

 Bred  Sows  

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  EAST  OF 

Lindsay,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  February  18 


85  HEAD  OF  TOPS,  CONSISTING  OF  20  BIG  SOWS  &  15  GROWTHT 
SPRING   GILTS,   REPRESENTING   THE    A    WONDER,  SMOOTH 
PRICE,  EXPANSION  &  BIG  YICTOR  BREEDING 


NIEBUR'S  ATTRACTIVE  SALE  OFFERING 

C.  A.  Niebur,  Lindsay,  Nebraska,  has  listed  35  fine  sows  and  gilts 
for  this  sale.  .  There  are  20  tried  sows,  including  the  great  brood  sow 
and  fine  individual,  Molly  Price  by  Smooth  Price  and  out  of  Herring 
Brothers'  great  brood  sow,  Extra  Third  by  A  Wonder;  Miss  Expansee 
by  the  great  Expansee  and  out  of  Best  of  1905,  and  3  of  her  daughters 
by  Exception  Look  by  First  Look.  The  sows  are  sired  by  Expansion 
Chief,  Oakland's  Big  Wonder,  Big  Sensation  by  Miller's  Longfellow, 
Expansee,  Smooth  Price  and  other  noted  boars.  They  are  bred  to 
Nicbnr's  Wonder,  a  growthy  son  of  the  celebrated  A  Wonder,  out  of  a 
Big  Price  dam;  Rockvalley  Miller  by  Miller's  Longfellow,  out  of  Long 
Lady,  and  Vic's  Wonder  by  King  Wonder  and  out  of  a  Big  Victor  dam. 
Mr.  Niebur  is  a  discriminating  buyer  and  has  based  the  merit  of  this 
offering  upon  the  idea  of  size,  quality  and  prolificness.  The  sows  are 
iH  fine  condition  for  good  results  at  farrowing  time,  and  parties  who 
attend  this  sale  and  buy  from  it  will  get  as  good  big-type  breeding  as 
is  available,  and  no  doubt  get  a  value  far  in  excess  of  the  first  cost. 
Parties  who  cannot  attend  the  sale  may  send  bids  direct  to  Mr.  Niebur 
or  in  his  care  to  Col.  Bruce  Webb,  a  reliable  local  man  who  will  assist 
in  the  sale  and  also  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  Send  for  catalog 
of  this  sale  and  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

C.  A.  Niebur,  Lindsay,  Neb. 

COL.  COOPER,  Anctioneer.  COL.  BRUCE  WEBB,  Assistant  Auctioneer 
and  Nebraska  Farmer  Representative 


In  tliis  sale  I  will  sell  my  five-year-old  Holstein  bull,  PETER 
SATILLO  GERBEN,  a  richly  bred  bull  and  high  class  sire. 


W.  P.  Drake  &  Son's  Dispersion  Sale 

 Of  Big  Type,  Immune  

Poland  China 

— sows — 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  8%  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 

Friend,  Neb.,  Monday,  February  24 


44  head,  consisting  of  9  tried  sows,  6  tried  yearlings,  5  fall 
yearlings  and  24  spring  gilts 


DRAKE  &  SON'S  BIG-TYPE  DISPERSION 

In  William  Drake  &  Son's  choice  offering  of  big-type  sows  are 
daughters  of  the  well  known  Varsity  Expansion  by  old  Expansion ; 
Friendville  Chief  by  Walker's  Exception;  Dr.  Cook  by  Hadley  Gold 
Dust;  Long  Tom  by  Varsity  Expansion;  Blain's  Longfellow  by  Blain's 
Hadley,  and  Starlight  by  Jumbo  by  Pan  Famo.  The  sows  in  the  offer- 
ing are  bred  to  Blain's  Longfellow  by  the  big,  smooth  boar,  Blain's 
Hadley,  and  0  E's  Wonder,  a  grandson  of  Chief  Wonder,  his  sire  being 
the  pig  that  was  the  top  in  the  Nash  sale,  1911.  0  E's  Wonder  will 
make  a  very  large,  smooth  hog  and  carries  a  line  of  breeding  that  is 
found  represented  in  some  of  the  highest  priced  sows  sold  this  winter. 
This  offering  is  one  of  practical  type  that  passed  through  the  disease 
early  last  fall  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  Messrs.  Drake  &  Son 
have  built  up  the  herd  from  choice  selections  of  brood  sows  and  a 
good  class  of  big-type  herd  boars.  The  offering  is  worthy,  Send  for 
catalog  and  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Drake  &  Son. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

W.  P.  Drake  &  Son,  Friend,  Neb. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Anctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


If.  B. — A  general  farm  sale  will  be  held  hy  these  gentlemen  on 
the  forenoon  of  this  date. 


Orville  0.  Jones'  "Jumbo  the  Great" 

.  Offering  of  Big  Type  — — — 

Poland  China 

 Bred  Sows  

TO  BE  SOLD  IN  COMFORTABLE  QUARTERS  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

York,  Neb.,  Friday,  Feb.  21 

40  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  8  TRIED   SOWS  BY  GREAT  LOOK, 
7  FALL  YEARLINGS  BY  JUMBO  THE  GREAT,  AND  25  SPRING 
GILTS  BY  JUMBO  THE  GREAT  AND  LONG  CHIEF,  JR. 

CHOICE  JUMBO  THE  GREAT  OFFERING 

For  his  annual  sow  sale,  Mr.  Jones,  the  reliable  and  well  known 
Poland  China  breeder  of  York,  has  listed  a  lot  of  the  biggest  sows  and 
gilts  that  he  has  ever  produced  and  they  represent  largely  the  great 
herd  boar,  Jumbo  The  Great,  whose  excellence  as  an  individual  and 
sire  has  been  brought  to  Nebraska  Farmer  readers'  attention.  There 
are  8  valuable  tried  sows,  mostly  by  Great  Look  and  all  bred  to  Jumbo 
The  Great.  No.  2,  Choicest,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  big  sows, 
good  enough  to  go  in  any  herd,  and  bred  for  early  farrow.  Many 
others  of  similar  excellence  and  equally  well  bred.  There  are  7  fall 
yearlings,  all  sired  by  Jumbo  The  Great,  and  bred  to  Long  Chief,  Jr„ 
by  the  1050-lb.  Long  Chief,  and  a  full  brother  to  the  late  sensational 
Long  Chief  2d,  owned  by  Thos.  F.  Miller.  The  25  spring  gilts  are 
mostly  sired  by  Jumbo  The  Great,  with  a  few  of  the  choicest  by  Long 
Chief,  Jr.,  referred  to  above.  The  Long  Chief,  Jr.,  gilts  are  bred  to 
Jumbo  The  Great,  and  the  most  of  the  Jnmbo  The  Great  gilts  are  bred 
to  a  promising  young  boar,  Big  King,  by  Big  Price,  dam  by  Long  King. 
There  arc  a  number  of  stretchy,  growthy,  heavy-boned  gilts,  the  best 
pair  being  Lots  21  and  22  in  the  catalog  —  February  gilts  sired  by 
Long  Chief,  Jr.  These  are  hard  to  beat,  and  are  bred  to  Jumbo  The 
Great.  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  oldest  Poland  China  breeders  in  the 
state  and  we  speak  frankly  of  his  integrity  and  of  the  value  cf  this  sale 
offering.  The  breeding  represented  in  this  sale  combines  much  of  the 
biggest  and  best  known  big-type  blood  lines.  The  offering  is  de- 
pendable. Send  for  catalog,  and  if  you  desire  to  make  selections  by 
mail  order,  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Jones.— H.  C.  McKelvie 


For  catalog  address — 

Orviile  O.  Jones,  York,  Nebraska 

Cols.  Callahan  and  Thompson,  Ancts.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


MATHER  &  WOLF'S  COMBINATION  SALE  OF 

Big  Type 

Poland  China 

 Bred  Sows  

TO  BE  HELD  IN  SALE  BARN  ON  FARM  3  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF 

O'Neill,  Neb.,  Monday,  February  24 

45  head,  consisting  of  23  tried  sows,  3  fall  gilts  and  1 9  spring 
gilts,  representing  well  known  big  type  blood  lines 

MATHER  &  WOLF'S  POLAND  SALE 

C.  C.  MATHER  and  H.  I.  WOLF  have  assembled  a  choice  line-up 
of  bred  sows  for  their  combination  sale,  consisting  of  23  tried  sows  by 
Peter  The  Great,  Long  Chief,  Big  Major,  Gold  Dust  Hadley  and  Ex- 
pansion Chief,  3  fall  sows  by  Peter  The  Great,  and  19  spring  gilts  by 
King  Hadley,  Sampson,  Jumbo  Quality,  Peter  The  Great,  and  Our 
Price  by  Miller's  Chief  Price.  The  offering  is  bred  to  two  of  the  best 
young,  big-type  boars  that  were  sold  last  fall,  namely,  Guy  Price's 
Likeness,  the  top  pig  in  H.  F.  Dodd's  sale,  and  Big  Elkhorn  Boy,  a 
litter  brother  to  the  top  boar  in  the  Ferguson  sale,  by  the  great  Long 
Boy.  Guy  Price's  Likeness  is  a  strictly  big-type  spring  boar  with  un- 
usually heavy  bone,  great  length,  strong  back  and  even  lines.  He 
comes  from  that  dependable  and  attractive  Guy  Price  line  of  breeding 
and  should  make  a  great  cross  with  the  class  of  popular  big-type 
breeding  represented  in  the  sows  with  which  he  is  mated.  Big  Elkhorn 
Boy  is  a  fall  yearling  of  unusual  size  and  promising  big-type  distinc- 
tion. His  litter  brother  was  one  of  the  very  best  fall  boars  sold  last 
season  and  we  believe  that  the  future  for  this  hog  is  great.  His  sire, 
Long  Boy,  was  one  of  the  biggest  boars  of  the  breed.  These  two 
boars  should  add  value  to  the  pig  crop  sired  by  them.  We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  patronizing  this  sale  liberally,  because 
these  gentlemen  are  building  upon  a  reliable  foundation  and  are 
about  the  only  source  for  pure  bred  Poland  China  breeding  stock  in 
that  section  of  the  state.  The  Mather  dirpersion  sale  two  years  ago 
this  winter  was  one  of  the  biggest  sales  of  the  season  and  included 
some  of  the  best  sows  sold  ill  the  corn  belt.  Much  of  this  offering 
descends  from  the  same  line  of  breeding,  as  was  representd  in  that 
sale.  Send  for  catalog  of  this  sale,  and  if  you  desire  to  send  mail 
bids,  send  the  same  direct  to  Mather  &  Wolf  or  to  P.  O.  Oswald,  who 
will  represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer  at  this  sale.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

C.  C.  Mather  and  H.  I.  Wolf,  O'Neill,  Neb. 

Col.  Branson,  Auct.  P.  O.  Oswald,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative 
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The  most  interesting  and  instructive 
automobile  books  ever  published— Free 

HERE  are  the  first  real  books  ever  published  concerning  the  practical  pur- 
chase and  proper  operation  of  an  automobile.    They  were  written  by  the 
best  and  biggest  authority  in  the  business— a  man  who  understands  and 
can  make  clear  to  you  the  very  things  you  want  to  know  most  about. 
These  books  are  so  clever,  clear  and  simple  that  your  children  can  easily  understand 
them.    The  publishing  of  these  books  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars.    Both  books 
are  absolutely  free. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  CAR— Vol.  I. 

The  first  book  tells  you  how  to  buy  a  car;  how  to  weigh  its  quality; 
how  to  determine  its  real  value;  how  to  judge  its  construction. 

You  would  not  go  into  the  grain,  produce,  hay,  poultry,  dairy  or 
any  other  business  without  a  good  knowledge  of  that  business.  You 
would  study  existing  prices,  values  and  conditions.  How,  then,  can 
you  expect  to  make  a  practical  automobile  purchase  without  as  much 
automobile  intelligence  as  you  can  get?  This  book  gives  it  all  to  you 
— free. 

It  clearly  explains  just  which  axle  construction  you  should  have  in 
your  car;  it  advises  you  on  brakes;  it  judges  a  car's  power;  explains 
the  modern  gasoline  motor;  goes  into  spring  suspension  and  all  the 
other  important  points.  In  short,  it  simplifies;  aids,  bolsters  and  adds 
generally  to  your  confidence  when  buying  an  automobile,  because  it 
thoroughly  acquaints  you  with  the  subject. 


HOW  TO  OPERATE  A  CAR- Vol.  II. 

Often  a  good  car  is  put  out  of  business  simply  because  it  wcs  not 
properly  operated  or  taken  care  of.  Sometimes  just  one  little  false 
move,  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  will  put  a  car  out  of  commission  for 
life.    We  all  live  and  learn. 

So  we  got  up  an  Overland  book  on  the  fundamentals  of  proper 
driving,  operation  and  care.  It  will  help  every  motorist  in  America. 
It  tells  you  exactly  how  to  run  a  car;  when,  where  and  how  to  lubri- 
cate it;  how  to  make  adjustments,  etc.,  etc. 

Here  are  some  of  the  instructive  chapters:  "How  to  Start  the 
Motor,"  "How  to  Start  the  Car,"  "The  Best  Way  to  Turn  Corners," 
"Rules  of  the  Road,"  "How  to  Find  a  Missing  Cylinder,"  etc.  Each 
point  from  starting  to  stopping  is  covered  and  covered  thoroughly. 
It  contains  over  100  pages  of  clear  information,  all  carefully  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  drawings.  Anywhere  else  this  volume,  with  its  pro- 
fuse illustrations  would  cost  several  dollars.    You  can  have  it  free. 


We  want  you  to  read  these  books  for  a  sel- 
fish purpose.  We  know  this  valuable  infor- 
mation,  clear  explanation  and  practical  ad- 


W rite  for  these  two  free  books  to-day. 

vice,  in  addition  to  helping  you  purchase  and 
operate  yourcar.will  only  go  further  in  proving 
to  you  our  high  standard  and  great  efficiency. 

Please  address  Dept.  90 


For  in  the  Overland  you  get  more  real  car 
for  less  money  than  from  any  other  manufac- 
turer in  the  world. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
Equipped 

Self-starter 

30  Horsepower 

5-Passenger  Touring 
Car 

110-inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
Equipped 


Remy  Magneto 

Warner 
Speedometer 

Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Clear  Vision,  Rain 
Vision  Wind-Shield 

Prest-O-LiteTank 
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f  HE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  February  ly,  1913. 


FALL  SEEDING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  During  the 
last  two  years  I  have  sown  $100  worth 
of  clover  and  other  grass  seeds  and 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  a 
stand.  Last  spring  I  had  a  fine  stand 
in  both  wheat  and  oat  fields  and  was 
sure  it  was  O.  K.  that  time,  but  the 
continued  dry  weather  of  June  and 
July  got  the  best  of  it  and  very  little 
was  left.  In  1910  I  tried  fall  seeding, 
but  did  not  get  anything,  as  the  crop 
was  winter-killed.    In  the  fall  of  1911 


grasshoppers  were  so  thick  that  they 
took  all  the  clover  left  on  one  field 
after  the  grain  was  harvested.  They 
were  all  over  the  field  and  if  seed 
had  been  sown  they  would  have  taken 
it  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

The  seeding-down  proposition  in 
this  locality  has  been  up-hill  business 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  have 
tried  all  sorts  of  ways,  seeding  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall,  with  and 
without  nurse  crops.  The  best  success 
I  had  in  1919  and  1911  was  from  seed 
sown  in  the  spring  on  fall-plowed 
ground  that  had  been  well  packed  in 


the  fall  by  harnowing.  In  the  spring 
it  was  lightly  double  disked  by  lapping 
half,  then  harrowed  from  time  to 
time  until  the'  latter  part  of  May, 
when  the  seeding  was  done.  In  1911 
the  seeding  was  done  with  a  press 
drill  and  the  ground  leveled  with  a 
plank,  care  being  taken  not  to  cover 
too  deeply.  Lest  fall  T  sowed  broad- 
cast and  lightly  disked  in  the  seed, 
securing  a  fine  stand.  The  ground 
was  as  fine  as  garden  soil  and  not  a 
clod  or  weed  was  to  be  seen,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  stored  to  germinate 
the  seed  and  sustain  the  plant. 


In  both  cases  it  was  alfalfa  that 
was  sown  this  way.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  fall  seeding  was  best  for 
alfalfa,  but  of  late  I  have  failed.  In 
the  fall  of  1911  I  sowed  fifteen  acres 
and  all  of  it  winter-killed.  Two  years 
ago  grasshoppers  took  a  strip  all 
around  the  field  and  what  they  left 
was  also  badly  winter-killed.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  complain,  however,  and 
if  we  keep  on  trying  success  will 
crown  our  efforts  at  last. 

ARNOLD  SCHUETZ. 

Ricliardsen  Co. 


■ 


THREE 

GENERATIONS 


The  young  men  and  women  who  are  to- 
day ordering  their  household  goods  and  farm 
implements  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Com- 
pany are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  two 
generations. 

The  proud  boast  of  this  institution  is  that  it  has  served 
faithfully  three  generations  of  careful,  saving  people. 

Many  a  young  couple  who  are  ordering  their  weekly  or 
monthly  shipment  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 
have  back  of  them  the  spirit  of  father  and  grandfather, 
approvingly  urging  them  in  the  path  of  saving. 

In  1872  we  began  the  battle  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living.  It  was  our  own  private  fight  forty  years  ago. 
It  has  now  become  a  national  issue. 

Millions  have  learned  the  lessons  and  profited  by  them. 
The  great  catalogue  of  Montgomery  VVard  &  Company 
this  year  has  reached  a  pinnacle  of  perfection  undreamed 
of  heretofore. 

There  are  bargains  on  every  page.  From  pins  to  pianos, 
from  agricultural  implements  to  automobiles,  from  foods 
10  furniture,  and  through  all  the  thousands  of  articles 
correctly  described  in  word  and  picture  you  will  find  an 
array  of  merchandise  unequalled  in  any  other  collection 
in  the  world. 

This  wonderful  book  of  a  thousand  pages  and  ten  thou- 
sand opportunities  to  save  is  yours  free  for  the  asking. 
AH  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  a  post  card  or  letter  today 
saying  "send  on  the  new  catalogue"  and  it  will  reach 
you  without  a  penny  of  cost  or  a  shadow  of  obligation. 
Write  today. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 
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Social  Life  in  Town  and  Country 


I  hope  the  term  "social  life"  will 
be  interpreted  broadly  enough  to 
include  all  its  activities,  from  the 
little  visit  on  a  chance  meeting  on 
the  highway  to  the  formal  reception, 
since  social  life  does  not  consist 
altogether  in  parties  and  functions, 
but  in  our  every-day  communications 
with  one  another. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  man 
is  a  social  creature,  and  a  need  of  his 
very  existence  is  companionship. 
One  of  the  terrors  of  the  frontier  is 
the  isolation  from  human  beings,  and 
it  is  said  that  herdsmen  often  go 
insane  for  lack  of  companionship. 
We  also  notice  that  those  who, 
voluntarily  or  from  force  of  circum- 
stances, withdraw  themselves  from 
contact  with  their  fellow-men  are 
regarded  with  suspicion  or  fear  as 
being  "queer"  or  in  some  way  ab- 
normal, or  perhaps  victims  of  a 
guilty  conscience. 

So  we  conclude  that  we  need  our 
friends  just  as  we  need  food  or 
sunshine,  and  that  we  grow  in  grace 
as  well  as  in  the  graces  by  mingling 
together.  Indeed,  our  friends  furnish 
us  with  much  of  our  mental  food  and 
sunshine.  Are  not  our  happiest 
hoirs  (the  ones  longest  remembered; 
the  hours  spent  in  their  company'.' 
That  suggests  the  importance  of  a 
high  moral  and  social  standard  in  the 
community  where  we  find  our  friends. 

Speaking  of  social  life  in  town  and 
country,  I  have  wondered  much,  "Why 
this  distinction?  Is  there  a  differ- 
ence? If  so,  why?"  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  only  difference  exists  in  the 
people  themselves  and  the  circum- 
stances of  their  surroundings. 

People  in  town,  from  the  fact  that 
they  live  closer  together  and  conse- 
quently in  more  intimate  relation 
with  one  another,  find  it  much  easier 
to  gratify  the  social  instinct  and 
cultivate  the  social  graces.  There  is, 
however,  this  disadvantage:  It  is 
altogether  too  easy  for  those  so  in- 
clined to  gather  and  carry  news, 
which  may  be  an  innocent  or  ma- 
licious gossip,  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  person  who  retails  it 
to  you.  However,  that  accomplishment 
is  not  always  coufined  to  the  town. 

Then  in  town  society  has  always 
the  temptation  of  extravagance  to 
face.  If  you  entertain  much  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  in  some  way 
at  least  you  can  outshine  your 
neighbor.  You  know  that  money  is 
always  cheaper  than  taste.  This,  also, 
is  not  exclusively  a  town  fault— if 
we  would  call  it  a  fault  at  all.  In- 
deed, we  seldom  regret  that  we  have 
given  our  best  efforts  for  our  friends, 
unless  the  underlying  motive  is  a 
selfish  and  unworthy  one. 

More  Country  "Gatherings" 

One  of  the  discomforts  of  farm 
life  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  away 
trom  home,  especially  for  just  simply 
pleasure.  But  for  that  very  reason 
a  special  effort  should  be  made,  lest 
we  lose  the  joy  of  life  in  our  weari- 
some round  of  tasks  of  our  own 
making.  Town  people  seldom  have 
to  be  urged.  Instinctively  they  draw 
together  for  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, but  it  is  the  farm  people  who 
nee'd  it  most  and  get  the  least.  Our 
boys  and  girls  would  not  find  country 
life  so  drill  if  there  were  more 
gatherings  for  them.  And  the  country 
"gatherings."  as  wc  call  them,  are 
ideal  in  a  way,  in  that  the  parents 
aud  children  go  often  together,  which 
is  a  good  thing  for  all  concerned. 

A  town  boy  or  girl  would  be  shocked 
if  father  and  mother  should  propose 
taking  the  youngsters  and  going 
somewhere  with  them,  but  in  the 
country  that  is  just  where  the  fun 
comes  in.  Then  the  whole  family  has 
a  good  time  together  and  can  talk 
about  it  understanding^  and  think 
unitedly.  These  are  things  that  knit 
family  life  so  much  more  closely  on 
the  farm.  Perhaps  some  of  the  fun 
and  some  of  the  wit  is  rather  primi- 
tiye,  but  the  spirit  is  all  right,  and 
the  friendly  feeling  somehow  warms 


By  MRS.  S.  S.  STEWART 


Johnson  County 


the  heart  even  if  it  doesn't  satisfy 
the  aesthetic  taste. 

Just  here  let  me  say  to  the  parents 
something  that  is  very  near  my  heart: 
Our  young  people  are  bound  to  seek 
pleasure  and  entertainment  some- 
where. It  is  their  nature  and  their 
right,  and  it  is  just  as  much  our  duty 
to  train  and  lead  and  gratify  that 
demand  of  their  nature  as  it  is  our 
duty  to  feed  them  or  give  them 
schooling.  Don't  turn  the  boys  and 
girls  out  to  choose  associates  and 
plan  pleasures  of  any  kind  that,  their 
inexperience  may  suggest,  but  take 
an  interest  in  their  good  time,  help 
them  to  plan  and  carry  out  their 
schemes,  and  encourage  them  to 
bring  their  friends  home.  Never 
mind  the  extra  work  it  may  bring; 
though  often  we  don't  need  to  do  so 
much  extra  work  after  all. 

Pleasure  for  Young  People 

Young  folks  are  not  critical.  All 
they  need  is  a  welcome,  and  they 
will  make  their  own  fun.  If  you  can 
make  them  feel  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  them  without  being  meddle- 
some, you  have  a  great  opportunity 
for  guiding  them  to  a  clean  and 
wholesome  form  of  entertainment — 
which  after  all  is  the  only  kind  that 
will  leave  no  sting  of  regret.  This  is 
not  only  a  happy  privilege,  but  our 
duty  as  we  value  the  welfare  of  our 
children  and  the  future  generation. 
To  a  large  extent  we  are  responsible 
for  their  success  and  happiness  in 
life. 

God  demands  of  us  that  we  are  to 
give  an  accounting  for  our  steward- 
ship over  these  precious  lives  whieh 
have  blessed  our  homes,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  in  our  cares  and  worries 
to  provide  food  and  clothing  and 
school  for  them,  which  tend  to  fortify 
them  against  the  enemies  of  mature 
life,  many  of  us  have  built  up  the 
three  sides  of  the  fortress  and  left 
the  other — the  social  side — open  to 
the  enemy. 

Don't  think  that  this  is  more 
especially  applicable  to  town.  I  some- 
times hear  people  say,  "I  want  to  get 
my  boy  out  of  town.  It  is  such  a  bad 
place  for  boys."  The  only  advantage 
I  can  see  is  that  farm  life  gives  a 
restless  boy  plenty  to  do,  which  is  a 
great  help  to  his  development;  but  I 
sometimes  think  that  a  bad  country 
boy  has  more  opportunity  to  pollute 
his  associates  than  a  boy  in  town, 
consequently  your  boy  may  be  in 
more  danger  in  the  country  than  in 


town.  He  is  safer  in  a  mixed  crowd 
than  alone  with  one  companion,  if 
that  one  is  corrupt.  One  half-day  of 
that  kind  of  company  may  cause  you 
years  of  care  and  anxiety  and  leave 
scars  upon  his  life  that  are  never 
quite  effaced. 

People  Make  Society 

So  after  all,  we  get  back  to  our 
original  statement  that  good  society 
does  not  exist  or  thrive  in  any  special 
environment,  but  in  the  people  them- 
selves. If  you  are  of  a  mercenary- 
turn  of  mind,  let  us  look  at  it  in  this 
way:  If  you  are  buying  a  home, 
either  in  town  or  country,  one  of  your 
first  considerations  is  the  kind,  of 
people  you  will  live  among,  and  the 
effect  they  will  have  upon  yourself 
and  family.  A  home  in  an  intelli- 
gent, moral  and  progressive  com- 
munity will  always  cost  more  money 
and  have  a  value  not  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  the  people  who 
care  for  their  families  prefer  it  even 
though  it  is  less  desirable  in  other 
ways.  You  may  think  one  family  can- 
not make  a  neighborhood,  but  some- 
times they  can.  At  any  rate  we  can 
do  our  part,  and  if  one  or  two,  or 
more,  begin  to  help  and  lift,  it  will  act 
as  leaven  to  the  whole  neighborhood. 
So  don't  close  up  your  hearts  and 
your  homes,  but  open  both  wide  and 
invite  your  neighbors  in. 

Of  course  in  town  people  can  plan 
any  kind  of  entertainment  that  ap- 
peals to  them,  but  with  the  limitations 
of  couiatry  dwellers  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  numerous  little  kensingtons 
now  being  organized  in  so  many 
places  are  filling  a  long-felt  want. 
These  provide  just  the  diversion  that 
the  farm  woman  needs.  I  notice  that 
the  men  generally  look  to  "the 
women  folks"  to  plan  their  social 
diversions  for  them — and  carry  them 
out  too,  for  that  matter — but  I  am 
sure  their  pleasure  amply  repays  us. 

It  is  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  priv- 
ilege that  we  should  not  esteem 
lightly,  to  be  able  to  set  the  social 
standard  for  our  own  community.  Let 
me  give  you  a  picture;  and  I  wish  I 
could  make  it  so  vivid  that  it  would 
cling  to  your  memory  as  it  has  to 
mine.  I  am  a  member  of  the  home 
department  for  Bible  study  of  the 
Sunday  school,  and  in  reading  the  last 
quarterly  I  found  this  from  the 
editor,  which  is  better  than  I  could 
phrase  it  and  T  beg  leave  to  quote  it 
to  you:  / 


FUN  ON  THE  FARM 


The  farm  is  not  a  dull  place  for 
children  who  know  how  to  use  the 
means  at  hand  for  fun  and  frolic,  and 
are  allowed  to  do  so.  This  picture 
was  taken  last  summer  on  the  farm 


of  Mr.  E.  H.  Jones,  Jefferson  county, 
while  his  city  brother  and  family 
were  visiting  there.  The  city  and 
country  cousins  have  found  a  real 
source  of  fun,  a  gentle  old  mare 
and  her  colt. 


Folks  Are  Friends  of  Folks 

'We  are  just,  folks.  I  like  that  good, 
old-fashioned,  home-flavored  Anglo- 
Saxon  word.  Folks  are  human, 
democratic,  neighborly,  sympathetic. 
Folks  speak  and  shake  hands  when 
they  meet,  say  "good-bye"  when  they 
part,  and  are  always  interested  to 
hear  how  the  others  are  getting  along. 
Folks  have  hearts  and  are  not 
ashamed  of  it.  They  are  kind  and 
are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  show 
it.  They  smile  at  each  other,  laugh 
with  each  other,  and  when  trouble 
comes  they  weep  together.  Folks 
think  it  proper  to  be  human  and 
natural.  They  inquire  about  each 
other's  health.  They  are  concerned  if 
any  are  sick,  and  if  they  can,  send 
flowers;  if  not,  then  kind  and  cheer- 
ing words,  and  often  they  call  to  ask 
if  there  is  not  something  which  thev 
can  do. 

"Folks— oh,  of  course  there  are  all 
sorts  of  folks,  but  real  folks  talk 
about  each  other  without  gossiping. 
They  do  not  pry  and  peek  into  each 
other's  affairs,  but  they  take  a  very 
genuine  and  friendly  interest  in  each 
other's  lives.  If  each  could  hear  the 
others  talking  about  one  another,  ii 
would  warm  their  hearts.'  Folks  are 
well-wishers,  and  they  are  generous 
well-doers.  They  are  g'ad,  when 
asked,  to  give  advice*  but  they  in- 
dulge sparingly  in  criticism.  They 
understand  how  hard  it  is,  some- 
times, to  resist  temptation,  and  so 
they  are  tenderly  charitable  toward 
those  who  err. 

"Folks  take  an  interest  in  each 
other's  folks.  They  do  not  consider 
indifference  a  sign  of  virtue  nor  a 
sign  of  culture.  They  hear  with 
enthusiasm  that  the  baby  across  the 
street  has  cut  its  first  tooth  or  taken 
its  first  step.  They  want  the  best 
news  concerning  the  neighbor  whose 
work  as  a  traveling  salesman  keeps 
him  away  from  home  for  weeks;-  con- 
cerning the  neighbor  boys  and  girls 
who  aie  off  at  school;  concerning 
their  neighbors'  married  sons  and 
daughters  living  near  or  far  away. 

"Real  folks  are  the  friends  of  all 
the  folks  of  other  folks." 

Wouldn't  that  be  a  good  standard 
for  us,  as  "women  folks,"-  to  hold  up 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  families? 
Thus  we  would  make  our  social  life 
an  uplift  and  a  joy  in  our  community, 
whether  in  town  or  whether  in  the 
country — since  all  social  life  is 
merely  the  expression  of  good  will 
and  a  freshening  of  ideas  from  con- 
tact with  others. 


FAEM    ADVISERS  UNNECESSARY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  Jayhawker's  re- 
marks concerning  farm  advisers,  and 
think  the  Gage  county  farmers  re- 
ceive a  lot  of  free  advertising  which 
is  not  very  pleasing  to  the  actual 
farmers  of  the  county.  It  seems  al- 
together too  bad  that  a  few  lawyers 
and  office  farmers  (I  mean  those  who 
farm  from  an  office  chair  with  their 
feet  propper  up  on  the  desk)  should 
decide  that  we  need  some  one  to 
advise  up  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  department  of  agriculture 
at  Washington  and  the  experiment 
station  at  Lincoln,  always  willing  to 
send  us  bulletins  for  the  asking;  to 
say  nothing  of  a  first-class  agricul- 
tural paper  like  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  which  if  studied  properly 
gives  about  all  the  information  a 
farmer  needs. 

They  are  now  asking  us  for  volun- 
tary contributions  for  the  support  of 
a  farm  adviser,  and  next  year  it  will 
probably  become  a  permanent  fixture. 
It  seems  to  me  it's  only  a  scheme  to 
create  a  fat  salary  for  somebody's 
wife's  second  cousin  who  can't  make 
his  living  any  other  way.  It  is  al- 
together my  opinion,  as  Mr.  Hatch 
says,  that  The  Nebraska  Farmer  is  of 
more  value,  as  a  clearing  house  for 
ideas  from  the  actual  farmers  them- 
selves, than  all  the  farm  advisers, 
lawyers,  and  office  farmers  combined. 

Gage  Co.  C.  P.  THOMSON. 
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LONG-RANGE  FORECASTS 

One  of  our  subscribers,  who  has 
been  taking  an  agricultural  paper 
that  publishes  from  week  to  week 
the  long-range  weather  forecasts  of 
a  be-whiskered  gentleman  living 
down  east,  writes  that  he  is  going 
to  stop  that  paper,  but  would  like  to 
have  The  Nebraska  Farmer  take  up 
the  publication  of  said  forecasts  so 
he  will  not  miss  them.  We  are  sorry 
to  have  to  disappoint  this  subscriber, 
but  we  cannot  give  space  to  broad 
guesses  on  the  weather  by  a  man  who 
knows  no  more  about  what  kind  of 
weather  will  prevail  next  week  or 
next  month  than  we  do — and  that  is 
mighty  little.  Of  course,  we  know  it 
is  likely  to  be  windy  a  few  days  in 
March  and  April,  that  it  may  rain 
several  times  in  May  and  June  and 
that  July  will  bring  some  hot  days; 
and  if  we  undertook  to  name  just 
what  each  day  would  be  in  those 
months  we  couldn't  miss  hitting  it  a 
part  of  the  time.  But  any  farmer 
can  do  that,  so  why  follow  the  guesses 
of  some  dub  of  a  "professor"  who 
knows  no  more  about  the  exact  time 
of  future  weather  changes  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  us.  The  best  weather 
observers  do  not  undertake  to  fore- 
cast for  more  than  two  or  three  days 
ahead,  and  they  cannot  be  sure  of  a 
forecast  of  more  than  twenty-four 
hours;  this  is  because  the  "highs" 
and  "lows"  do  not  always  follow  a 
straight  course  across  the  continent. 
Why  any  agricultural  paper  profess- 
ing to  deal  in  facts  should  cheapen 
its  columns  with  anybody's  long- 
range  weather  forecasts  is  more  than 
we  can  understand. 


KAFFIR  IN  CENTRAL  NEBRASKA 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  a  little  light 
on  the  Kaffir  proposition  for  this 
locality  (Dawson  county)?  We  have 
been  having  very  short  crops  of  corn 
for  several  years,  and  some  of  us  are 
thinking  of  Kaffir.  Do  you  think  it 
would  succeed  well  in  this  latitude? 
What  variety  should  we  plant?  I 
wish  to  fill  my  silo  with  it  to  feed 
dairy  cows  and  young  dairy  stock. — 
E.  A.  Knight,  Dawson  county. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  get  Kaffir  to 
mature  seed  north  of  the  central 
western  part  of  Kansas.  For  that 
reason  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  would 
mature  in  Dawson  county.  If  you 
care  to  plant  Kaffir  as  a  feed  crop, 
I  would  suggest  getting  seed  from  the 
west,  say  Denver,  since  the  seed  they 
have  is  less  likely  to  be  heated  than 
that  stored  further  east  in  moister 
climates.  Either  the  red  or  white 
variety  of  Kaffir  is  good.  White  cane 
is  the  only  grain-forage  sorghum  of 
which  I  know  that  matures  in  north- 
ern Nebraska.  It  with  Kaffir  fodder 
ought  to  make  a  fine  combination  for 
the  silo.  I  would  suggest  to  those 
interested  in  this  matter  that  they 
write  to  Professor  M.  Champlin  of 
the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station, 
Brookings,  South  Dakota;  he  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  with  sor- 
ghums in  northern  latitudes,  and 
anything  that  he  can  get  to  mature 
that  far  north  would  certainly  mature 
in  Dawson  county. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


VOICE  FOR  FREE  SEEDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have  had 
fine  weather  so  far  this  winter  and 
stock  in  this  county  has  done  fine 
both  in  the  feed  lot  and  stalk  field. 
I  think  we  never  before  got  as  much 
good  per  acre  out  of  .the  stalks  on 
this  farm. 

The  usual  number  of  public  sales 
are  being  held  and  everything  brings 
a  good  price.  Some  of  the  men  sold 
their  farms  at  the  same  time,  and 
very  satisfactorily.  When  farm  and 
all  is  advertised  they  surely  get  a 
crowd!  Such  a  sale  was  held  in  this 
neighborhood  recently  and  over  1,000 
were  present.  The  farm,  which  is 
just  about  average  value,  brought  $145 
per  acre.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  farms  to  rent  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  quite  a  number  of  good 
farmers  have  not  yet  found  a  place 
for  this  year. 

Once  in  a  while  somebody  takes  a 
rap  at  the  free  seed  proposition.  I 
cannot  understand  why  it  should  be 
so.  We  always  plant  all  we  receive, 
and  they  seem  to  do  as  well  as  any 
we  buy.  Anybody  who  has  more  than 
hp  wants  can  send  them  to  me! 

G.  B.  LAWRENCE. 

Richardson  Co. 


As  meat  grows  scarcer  beans  be- 
come more  popular.  In  the  future 
beans  will  be  extensively  grown  by 
many  more  farmers  than  at  present. 


BUILD  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  E.  LANE,  Cheyenne  County 


Editor's  Note:  The  bill  referred  to 
in  this  article  (Senate  File  No.  27)  is 
the  one  that  was  discussed  in  the 
editorial,  "Unto  Him  That  Hath,"  in 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  February  5. 


Having  noticed  that  about  fifty 
superintendents  of  schools  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the' state  who  gathered 
in  Lincoln  on  January  7  have  deter- 
mined to  support  a  bill  before  the 
legislature  providing  state  aid  (the 
maximum  amount  to  each  school 
being  $1,250)  to  accredited  high 
schools,  rural  high  schools,  and  county 
high  schools,  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  science,  I 
wish  to  protest  and  ask,  "Why  not  to 
the  common  rural  schools,  also?" 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  the  habit 
of  looking  too  high  and  boosting  the 
university  and  high  schools  at  the 
expense  of  the  common  school.  I  have 
also  thought  that  the  city  and  town 
schools  are  poor  places  in  which  to 
teach  agriculture.  If  you  examine 
their  course  of  study  you  will  find 
that  in  most  cases  it  is  overloaded, 
and  this  most  important  study  is 
sandwiched  in  as  a  kind  of  side  issue. 
Most  high  school  teachers  are  long 
on  languages,  mathematics,  etc.,  but 
short,  yes,  remarkably  short — on  prac- 
tical agriculture.  And  it  is  not  the 
theoretical  but  the  practical  that  we 
need.  They  do  not  and  would  not 
reach  one  per  cent  of  the  rural  pupils, 
therefore  I  claim  that  they  are  not  the 
proper  persons  to  teach  agriculture. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  school 
of  agriculture  at  Lincoln  should  stand 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  the  rural 
schools,  and  not  the  university  proper. 
As  soon  as  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
our  rural  schools  have,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  a  rural  life-work  before 
them,  so  soon  shall  we  put  our  agri- 
cultural school  in  closer  touch  with 
them,  instead  of  the  university  proper, 
whose  aims  and  purposes  are  almost 
entirely  foreign  to  those  of  the  rural 
schools, 

The  large  majority  of  the  boys  and 
girls  attending  rural  schools  finally 
accept  agricultural  pursuits  as  their 
vocation  in  life.  City  pupils  (also 
town  pupils,  I  believe)  generally 
enter  the  trades  and  professions. 
Such  being  the  case,  why  should  the 
state  aid  these  high  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  agriculture,  when 
their  aim  is  not  to  turn  out  agricul- 
turists but  mechanics  and  professional 
men?  Their  course  of  study  is  a  very 
mountain  of  proof  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  is  governed  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  university  to  which 
such  schools  act  as  feeders. 

It  seems  to  me  the  desire  to  include 
agriculture  as  a  part  of  their  course 
is  rooted  in  the  greater  desire  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  appropriation 
they  may  be  able  to  get  from  the 
state;  and  presumably  as  little  time 
as  possible  will  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  agriculture,  which,  being  in 
opposition  to  their  aims  and  pur- 
poses, I  believe  is  taught  in  such  a 
way  that  we  may  consider  it  of  very 
little  value  to  us. 

Training  For — Examinations 

To  our  disgrace,  we  country  school 


teachers,  instead  of  teaching  that 
which  will  fit  our  pupils  for  a  more 
successful  life,  are  compelled  to 
cram— yes,  cram — them  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  school  year 
in  order  that  they  may  answer  a  lot 
of  questions  sent  out  by  the  state 
department  and  so  pass  an  examina 
tion  that  will  enable  them  to  proceed 
higher,  acquiring  a  minimum  of  the 
useful  and  a  maximum  of  the  useless 
all  along  the  line. 

These  examination  questions  are 
often  obscure,  often  fail  to  touch 
directly  the  work  of  the  country 
pupil,  and  sometimes  seem  mere 
puzzles  invented  to  torment  the 
children.  If  that  is  the  idea  of  edu- 
cational leaders  of  training  a  child's 
mind  and  fitting  him  for  his  life's 
work,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  that  of  the 
great  body  of  school  patrous  engaged 
in  agricultural  work.  I  believe  that 
too  much  power  is  already  centralized 
in  the  office  of  the  state  superintend 
ent,  so  that  by  rulings  and  the  pres 
sure  of  influence  the  great  body  of 
teachers  are  made  into  a'  mere 
machine  to  follow  a  set  route,  as  one 
cog  follows  another. 

Instead  of  aiding  these  schools, 
why  not  aid  the  country  schools  to 
do  this  work  directly  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  agricultural  school?  At 
any  rate  this  method  would  have  the 
merit  of  placing  the  work  where  it 
would  reach  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  Be  generous  with  us  and 
give  us  a  chance!  Anyone  who  is 
fair-minded  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  place  to  teach  agriculture  is  in 
the  country  schools,  from  the  very 
fact  of  our  environment,  whereas 
town  schools  offer  the  proper  field  for 
training  in  the  professions.  The  cry 
is  "back  to  the  farm!"  although  at 
present  we  are  in  danger  of  educating 
our  boys  away  from  instead  of  toward 
the  farm.  But  with  the  school  of 
agriculture  as  our  ultimate  goal  the 
course  of  study  would  be  changed 
permitting  the  rural  school  to  fall 
in  line  with  "back  to  the  farm!"  as 
its  rallying  cry. 

Hours  and  days,  weeks  and  months 
are  spent  in  trying  to  teach  our  boys 
and  girls  to  become  doctors.  Why 
teach  physiology?  Why  not  amend 
that  law  and  teach  hygiene?  Of  what 
use  is  it  for  boys  to  know  the  scien 
title  names  of  over  200  bones,  or  such 
things  as  the  auricular-ventricular 
valve,  or  that  they  possess  gloseo 
pharyngeal  nerves,  or  that  such  a 
thing  as  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
exists?  Yes  such  things  are  taught, 
and  taught  daily  and  weekly,  to  the 
intense  disgust  of  the  average  rural 
boy,  who  would  be  much  better  em- 
ployed in  determining  the  kind  of 
stock  best  suited  to  his  father's  land, 
or  the  best  method  of  selecting  seed 
and  preparing  soil  for  the  coming 
crop. 

Aid  the  Country  Schools 

There  are  methods  by  which  the 
expulsion  of  such  idiocy  from  our 
rural  schools  and  the  adoption  of  a 
sane  subject  such  as  agriculture  can 
be  accomplished,  but  it  is  not  by 
giving  aid  to  city  and  town  schools. 
Giving  the  money  direct  to  the  rural 


FAITHFUL  OLD  STEED 


This  is  "Old  Bess"  and  her  owner, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hetrick,  McCool  Junction, 
Nebraska.  Of  his  faithful  old  horse 
Mr.  Hetrick  writes:  "This  photo- 
graph was  taken  almost  a  year  ago. 
Old  Bess  will  soon  be  thirty-five  years 
old,  and  is  looking  and  feeling  wall. 


Last  spring  was  the  first  one  in  the 
twenty-eight  years  that  I  have  cwned 
her  that  she  didn't  do  some  plowing, 
and  then  it  was  because  I  didn't  have 
it  for  her  to  do;  she  was  able.  She 
got  away  from  us  the  day  this  picture 
was  taken.  I  let  her  stand  and  she 
became  frightened  at  the  camera." 


schools  and  compelling  them  to  teach 
igriculture  at  least  three  hours  a  day 
for  one  month  each  year,  is  one  way. 
Insist  that  districts  secure  the  neces- 
sary appliances  for  simple  demon- 
strations. Make  a  law  oompelling 
attendance  during  the  three  hours  of 
that  month,  including  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen 
— or  even  twenty-one  years.  This 
would  head  off  the  cranks  that  would 
not  spare  the  time  for  the  young  folks 
to  go;  and  there  are  just  such  cranks, 
even  in  Nebraska. 

The  law  compels  the  school  districts 
to  spend  10  cents  a  year  per  pupil 
for  library  books.  Amend  that  law 
so  that  every  school  shall  have  at 
least  two  weekly  farm  papers — one 
national  and  one  state — on  the  read- 
ing table  where  the  children  may  use 
them.  Have  about  one  copy  of  each 
for  every  five  pupils.  Then  let  the 
teacher  use  them,  and  if  in  need  of 
help,  write  to  the  editor  or  the  school 
of  agriculture.  This  help  should  be 
simple,  without  a  lot  of  technical 
terms,  so  that  the  children  may 
understand.  The  pupil  might  some- 
times do  the  writing  himself. 

Let  teachers'  institutes  be  con- 
ducted along  the  lines  of  farmers' 
institutes.  Indeed,  it  might  be  well 
to  combine  with  them.  At  any  rate, 
let  the  work  consist  of  a  maximum 
of  agriculture  and  a  minimum  of  that 
technical  and  professional  re-hash 
that  they  often  get  from  year  to  year. 
In  fact,  to  be  fair,  the  rural  teacher 
is  entitled  to  several  institutes  based 
entirely  on  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
psychology,  basket-weaving,  paper- 
folding,  leather  work,  etc. 

Traveling  Teachers 
Should  this  method  not  seem  ac- 
ceptable, there  is  another  way  which 
I  think  better,  though  more  expen- 
sive. Why  not  put  a  certain  number 
of  agricultural  graduates  in  each 
county  with,  say,  one  month's  work 
to  two  schools,  the  morning  being 
spent  in  one  school  and  the  afternoon 
in  the  other?  They  could  make  it. 
Many  county  superintendents  visit 
two  schools  a  day.  Then  if  they  stay 
in  the  neighborhood  (which  should 
be  required)  they  could  hold  night 
sessions  which  the  older  folk  might 
attend.  The  district  school  house 
would  then  become  a  central  meeting 
point  at  which  experiences  could  be 
exchanged,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
the  whole  neighborhood.  They  could 
begin  October  1  and  finish  April  1. 
In  this  way  one  man  could  manage 
twelve  school  districts  in  the  six 
months.  The  work  might  not  be 
practicable  before  and  after  these 
dates  on  account  of  conflict  with 
farm  work. 

In  ninety-two  counties  (taking  one 
man  to  the  county),  with  six  months' 
work,  they  would  reach  1,104  rural 
schools  a  year.  With  an  average  at- 
tendance of  fifteen  pupils  per  district 
this  would  mean  that  16,560  pupils 
per  year  would  be  getting  a  start  in 
agricultural  work,  without  counting 
any  of  the  grown-ups  who  attend  the 
night  sessions.  If  these  teachers 
were  paid  $100  per  month,  or  even 
$125  per  month,  it  would  mean  an 
outlay  of  only  from  $54,000  to  $67,000 
per  year,  and  the  state  would  get  it 
back  in  taxes  as  the  amount  of  tax- 
able property  increased  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers.  That  is  a 
very  small  amount  when  compared 
with  what  the  state  pays  for  the 
university  every  year,  yet  it  would 
reach,  at  the  very  ltast,  five  times 
as  many  students. 

If  this  plan  were  persisted  in  for 
a  few  years,  until  the  rural  teachers 
would  have  time  to  work  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  the  state  school 
of  agriculture,  the  whole  state  would 
be  covered  and  much  good  would  re- 
sult therefrom.  I  ask  the  members 
of  the  legislature  of  this  great  agri- 
cultural state  to  consider  these  few 
points  before  granting  money  to  city 
and  town  schools  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  for  I  doubt  if  it  would 
reach  one  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  to  become  the  future 
farmers  of  our  state. 

I  don't  pretend  that  I  have  out- 
lined any  plan  that  is  a  perfect 
solution  of  the  rural  school  problem, 
but  I  do  think  it  points  in  the  right 
direction.  And  if  we  can  pull  to- 
gether we  shall  eventually  solve  it,  for 
there  is  "wisdom  in  many  minds." 


You  never  can  realize  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  "arid"  until 
you  spend  some  time  reading  the 
Congressional  Record. 


Wednesday,  February  19,  1913. 
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How  Studebaker  Automobiles  Are  Made 

A  Heart-to-Heart  Story.    No.  2 


In  The  Nebraska  Farmer  of  Febru- 
ary 5,  we  sketched  the  story  of  Stude- 
baker steels  and  how  we  treat  them. 
We  tried  to  convey  some  slight  idea  of 
drop  forges,  each  with  a  touch  now 
delicate,  now  tremendous.  We  told 
our  readers  something  of  our  40  heat- 
treating  ovens,  where  steel  is  baked 
until  the  metal  is  harder  than  steel- 
armor  and  with  a  grain  as  fine  as  silk. 

Today  we  shall  move  on  from  the 
great  opening  channels  of  Studebaker 
automobile  manufacture  into  the  shops, 
with  their  thousands  of  automatic  ma- 
chines and  myriads  of  workmen.  "We  do 


Inspecting  a  finished  gear  wheel  by  testing,  the 
shape  of  the  gear  to  the  Liousaricth  part  of  an  inch. 

this  in  order  that  you  may  clearly  un- 
derstand the  wonderful  thoroughness 
and  care  with  which  every  Studebaker 
car  is  built  and  so  that  at  the  end  of 
these  brief  talks  you  can  honestly  say: 
"I  believe  in  Studebaker  cars.  They  are 
built  as  I  would  wish  my  own  car  to  be 
built."  If  only  we  can  describe  clearly 
a  little  of  this  wonderful  manufactur- 
ing organization  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

First,  a  further  word  about  automo- 
bile manufacture  in  general.  We  spoke 
last  time  of  the  difference  between  an 
"assembler"  of  automobiles  and  a  real 
manufacturer,  and  the  advantage  every 
genuine  manufacturer  offers  to  a  buyer. 
Bear  this  in  mind  as  we  go  on. 

The  quality  of  any  automobile  de- 
pends—first, on  the  engineer's  de- 
signs; second,  on  the  steels  of  which 
the  parts  are  made,  and  third,  upon  the 
workmanship  which  builds  the  car. 

It  is  of  this  third  point  of  which 
we  shall  now  speak. 

From  the  forge  shop,  the  foundry,  the 
heat-treating  rooms,  the  steel  mill,  the 
rough  parts  enter  the  machine  shops. 

In  machinery  for  building  Studebaker 
cars  we  have  invested  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Why?  Because  that  kind  of  manu- 
facture is  the  best,  and  it  is  a  prime 
Studebaker  principle  that  the  best  is 
always  the  cheapest.  No  machine  re- 
mains in  our  plants  after  a  better  one 
for  its  purpose  can  be  secured.  That  is 
why  Studebaker  is  always  among  the 
leaders.  And  because  we  build  50,000 
cars  per  year  it  is  cheaper  for  us  to  do 
this,  although  to  a  smaller  manufac- 
turer a  similar  investment  is  impossible. 

There  are  40  acres  of  floor  space  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Studebaker  cars, 
and  fully  half  of  this  floor  space  is 
covered  by  the  best  machinery  known 
i  to  the  art  of  steel  manufacture.  Some 
machines  alone  cost  as  much  as  $10,- 
000.  We  buy  them  because  thereby 
we  build  better  cars  at  lower  cost. 

The  other  morning  the  writer  stood 
beside  an  automatic  machine  which  was 
slowly  drawing  into  its  mechanism  a 


for  tool-steel  hardness  and  toughness, 
it  is  ready  to  assemble  in  the  front 
wheel  of  the  sturdy  Studebaker  "25." 

Farmers  see  every  Springtime  the 
miracle  of  the  growing  seed;  the  un- 
folding and  development  of  life.  Here, 
perhaps,  is  a  miracle  of  man's  ingenu- 
ity almost  as  marvelous.  The  cold  bar 
steel  enters  and  the  finished  bearing 
comes  out.  No  man  can  see  the  wonders 
of  modern  automobile  manufacture 
without  being  struck  with  admiration. 

In  the  room  with  this  same  machine 
there  are  100  other  machincs.and  each 
machine  cost  over  $2,000.  The  room  is 
300  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and 
there  are  three  automatic  machine 
rooms  of  this  size  in  the  Studebaker 
plants.  There  are  296  automatic  ma- 
chines of  similar  type  in  the  Stude- 
baker automobile  plants.  Most  of  the 
small  steel  parts  in  Studebaker  cars 
are  made  in  these  machines;  always 
with  the  same  marvelous  accuracy  and 
rapidity.  It  seems  colossal,  but  re- 
member that  we  are  building  50,000 
cars  this  year,  and  only  in  this  way 
can  they  be  built  so  good  and  so  cheap. 

One  man  can  operate  several  of  these 
machines  and  it  is  only  by  reducing 
labor  cost  in  this  way  that  we  are  able 
to  pay  excellent  wages  and"  at  the 
same  time  produce,  tor  example,  the 
$1,290  Studebaker  "35,"  which  has  no 
superior  under  $2,000. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  parts 
too  large  to  be  manufactured  by  an 
automatic  machine,  and  these  must 
be  ground  under  the  supervision  of 
an  expert  mechanic. 

Take  the  Studebaker  cam  shaft,  which 
raises  and  lowers  the  valves.  It  goes 
through  two  drop  forges  and  is  aged 
for  several  weeks  before  it  is  ready 
for  the  24  remaining  operations  in  its 
manufacture. 

In  the  first  operation  it  is  cut  to 
length ;  it  is  then  put  on  special  lathes 
and  rough  ground.  It  must  go  tt  rough 
several  of  these  lathes — one  to  ma- 
chine the  shaft  proper,  another-  to 
"shoulder"  the  cams  and  bearings, 
another  to  machine  the  cams,  a  fourth 
to  machine  the  end  bearings,  a  fifth 
to  machine  the  center  bearings. 


Inspecting  a  finished  piston  with  dial-faced  gauge 
that  measures  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

,  two-inch  bar  of  the  finest  special  cone 
steel.  In  four  automatic  operations  this 
bar  of  steel  was  being  converted  into 
ball  cups  for  the  ball  bearings  of  the 
Studebaker  "25"  front  wheels.  The  cup 
was  completely  shaped  by  this  machine 
in  two  minuted,  and  it  was  accurate  to 
within  two  thousandths  of  an  inch. 
.After  being  ground  perfectly  accurate 
in  a  special  machine  and  heat  treated 


than  its  lower  surface  in  order  that 
the  expansion  under  the  greater  heat 
at  the  top  may  be  compensated  for. 

The  boring  for  the  wrist  pin  bearings 
which  hold  the  piston  to  the  connecting 
rods,  must  be  perfect,  or  the  piston 


Soring  and  reaming  valve  seats  in  four  motors  at  a 
time.  The  motors  are  locked  in  cast  steel  arms 
which  hold  them  absolutely  true.  Consider  the 
economy  and  accuracy  of  such  manufacture. 

Then  a  heat-treatment  tempers  the 
core  of  the  steel  and  a  case-hardening 
oven  bakes  carbon  into  its  surface 
until  all  the  bearing  surfaces  are  glass 
hard.  It  finally  comes  back  to  the 
machine  rooms,  where  a  vitrified 
emery  wheel,  turning  over  1,500  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  cuts  it  within 
one  thousandth  of  an  inch  true. 

When  the  last  grinding  operation  is 
finished  the  cam  shaft  is  handed  over 
to  a  final  inspector,  who  puts  it  on  an 
absolutely  true  cast  steel  base  and 
turns  it  under  a  dial-faced  gauge 
which  tests  it  to  the  last  shade  of 
accuracy.  This  inspector  is  provided 
with  an  India  oil  stone  as  fine  as  a 
razor  hone,  and  when  he  is  done  with 
the  cam  shaft  it  is  absolutely  perfect. 

Notice  here  that  every  cam  shaft  we 
build  is  identical  to  the  last  fraction  of 
fineness  with  every  other  similar  cam 
shaft  and  any  shaft  could  be  changed 
from  car  to  car  and  give  perfect  re- 
sults. A  rifle  barrel  which  shoots  to 
hit  and  kill  at  a  mile  range  is  not  as 
true  as  a  Studebaker  cam  shaft. 

Consider  a  Studebaker  piston  for  a 
moment.  It  is  cast  from  clean,  pure 
grey  iron.  Its  head  is  mirror  polished 
to  make  it  too  slippery  for  carbon  to 
adhere  to  it.  It  is  slowly  ground  around 
its  diameter  of  3%  or  4%  inches  until 
it  is  absolutely  true  and  its  upper 
surface   a   few   thousandths  smaller 


V  very  expensive  milling  machine  which 
faces  three  sides  of  the  cylinder  at  once, 
four  cylinders  at  a  time.  Each  cylinder 
is  locked  in  a  steel  "jig"  which  holds  it 
rigidly  accurate  to  the  grinding  tools. 

will  not  run  evenly  in  its  motor.  Grooves 
must  be  cut  for  the  piston  rings;  an- 
other very  delicate  operation,  and 
when  the  piston  is  done  it  must  equal, 
within  a  small  fraction  of  an  ounce,  the 
weight  of  every  other  similar  piston. 

This  is  done  so  carefully  in  order  that 
every  Studebaker  owner  may  get  from 
his  car  service  equal  to  that  of  the 
highest-priced  cars  built.  The  Stude- 
baker organization  has  been  doing  busi- 
ness for  60  years,  and  it  looks  to  the 
future  confident,  not  so  much  in  its 
reputation  for  square  dealing  as  in  its 
knowledge  that  every  piece  of  work 
which  leaves  the  Studebaker  factories 
is  creditable  to  the  finest  ideals  of 
business  skill  and  responsibility.  We 
are  selling  not  only  cars  which  look 
surpassingly  good,  but  cars  that  down 
to  the  last  hidden  detail  are  built  to 
deserve  every  man's  confidence. 

Turning  to  the  chank  shaft  for  fur- 
ther illustration  of  Studebaker  manu- 
facture, we  could  fill  this  entire  page  in 
describing  the  machinery  and  opera- 
tions necessary  to  make  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  an  automo- 
bile to  make.  There  are  no  less  than  12 
standard  tests  through  which  a  Stude- 
baker crank  shaft  must  pass  before  it 
can  be  used  in  a  motor.  These  tests 
limit  in  accuracy  to  one  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  and  to  the  smallest 
fractional  part  of  an  ounce  in  weight.  In 
other  words,  a  Studebaker  crank  shaft 
must  be  perfectly  sized  and  balanced. 

Another  very  important  matter  in  the 
operation  and  durability  of  a  motor  car 
is  the  way  the  gear  wheels  are  cut.  From 
our  last  story  you  know  something  of 
the  fine  materials  which  enter  the 
construction  of  all  parts  of  Studebaker 
cars.  A  Studebaker  gear  is  first  drop- 
forged,  as  we  have  described,  in  what 
is  known  as  a  "blank."  That,  is  the 
gear  at  first  has  no  teeth.  It  is  then 
milled  for  perfect  roundness  and  per- 
fect center  on  its  axis.  Then  it  is 
ground  for  perfect  width. 

After  it  is  made  into  a  perfect  "blank," 
the  teeth  are  roughed  out  and  it  is 
ready  for  the  cutting  machine — one  of 
the  most  remarkable  machines  ever 
made  and,  incidentally,  a  machine  de- 
veloped by  a  woman.  This  grinder 
cuts  the  finished  tooth  and  the  job  is 
a  mighty  particular  one.  The  unique 
teeth  on  Studebaker  gears  represent 
perfect  contact  from  the  moment  it 
engages  with  another  tooth  until  it 
disengages  from  that  tooth. 

Finally  when  the  gear  has  completed 
its  long  journey  through  the  shop  it 
arrives  at  the  inspector's  table.  He 
has  an  expensive  machine,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  master  gear.  The 
new  gear  is  clamped  into  this  testing 
machine  and  is  rotated  with  the  mas- 
ter gear  in  both  directions  under  va- 
rious pressures  and  at  various  speeds. 
If  it  is  not  perfect  it  will  be  noisy, 
and  If  it  is  noisy  it  is  discarded. 

Thus  we  might  go  on  describing  part 
by  part  the  manufacture  of  Studebaker 
cars.  We  shall  close,  however,  with  a 
final  paragraph  which  we  want  you 
to  consider  deeply  and  carefully. 
Quality  in  an  automobile,  as  we  have 


already  said,  depends  upon  the  work- 
manship. The  workman  must  depend 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  his  tools.  If 
we  were  building  a  $5,000  car  we  could 
not  buy  more  expensive  or  better  ma- 
chinery. We  could  not  employ  more 
skillful  labor  than  we  do.  We  could  not 
require  higher  standards  for  accuracy. 
In  fact  we  do  not  know  how  we  could 
improve  any  of  the  vital  parts  of  our 
cars.  If  we  did,  we  would  do  so.  We 
have  an  immense  factory  which  covers 
nearly  forty  acres.  Our  sixty  years  in 
the  manufacturing  business  has  given 
us — first,  unquestioned  manufacturing 
experience;  second,  financial  resources 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  provide  every 
mechanical  facility  known  to  the  art 
of  building  quality  motor  cars. 

It  is  for  these  sane  and  convincing 
reasons  that  Studebaker  cars  arc  such 
wonderful  values.  Believe  in  them, 
because  from  top  to  tires  they  are 
skilfully  and  honestly  built.  On  these 
grounds  we  expect  to  interest  you. 

Naturally,  we  can  understand  why 
some  cars  cost  more  than  others,  for 
we  ourselves  manufacture  one  car  at 
$885  and  another  at  $1,550.  But  in 
the  vital  parts  of  each  car  we  use  ex- 
actly the  same  material,  exactly  the 
same  expert  workmanship.  Studebaker 
standards  of  accuracy  are  just  as  high 
for  the  cheaper  car  as  they  are  for 
the  higher  priced  car.  In  fact,  these 
two  cars  are  almost  identical  in  de- 
sign. The  difference  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  size.  Just  as  watches  are  made 
in  different  sizes,  so  Studebaker  auto- 
mobilea  are  made  in  different  sizes.  In 
each  case  you  get  a  full  jeweled  car. 


Boring  a  cylinder  for  the  pistons,  four  at  a 
time.  One  of  the  most  particular  opera- 
tions in  the  manufacture  of  an  automobile. 

A  further  description  of  Studebaker 
automobiles  will  appear  in  the  March 
5th  issue,  taking  up  the  advanced 
stages  of  Studebaker  manufacture.  We 
trust  that  you  will  be  looking  for 
the   coming  story. 

We  regret  that  we  could  not  go  more 
into  detail  of  manufacture  in  this  story, 
but  we  are  glad  to  invite  you  to  send 
for  our  "Proof  Book,"  which  describes 
more  fully  some  of  the  processes  of 
manufacture  and  which  tells  the  story 
more  clearly  by  copious  illustrations. 
You  are  welcome  to  it  and  upon  your 
request  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  it 
to  you,  together  with  our  catalog. 
Tear  off  the  coupon  below. 

THREE  GBEAT  CABS 
Studebaker  "25"  Touring  Car,  $885 

5  passenger — Gas  starter 

Studebaker  "35"  Touring  Car,  $1290 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

Studebaker  "Six"  Touring  Car,  $1550 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
telf-starter 

All  prices;  completely  equipped  f.o.b.  Detroit. 

The  Stndebaker  yf 
Corporation,  >f 
Detroit  S^T  e< 

Mich.  y.4«+y 
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You  have  demanded 
a  more -mileage  tire 
for  country  roads 
—  and  here  it  is 


♦Diamond 

(No  Clinch) 

Tires 

made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 

You  must  have 
a  tire  tough  and 
flint  -  like  enough 
to  fight  the  country 
roads,  made  of 
young,  lusty  rub- 
ber, elastic  enough 
to  absorb  shocks, 
thus  preventing 
rim  troubles  and 
breaking  above 
the  bead. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  we  built  the  first 
pneumatic  Automobile  Tire  in  America, 
we  began  studying  the  tire  problem. 

.  After  countless  laboratory  tests  and  experiments 
our  chemists  have  discovered  how  to  scientifically 
toughen  pure  rubber  by  a  new  process — and  you 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  really  wonderful  more- 
mileage  discovery — in  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber 
(No-Clinch)  Tires. 

Add  to  this  the  Diamond  proved  principles  of 
construction — nothing  inferior  in  rubber,  fabric  or 
workmanship— Perfect  3- Point  Rim  Contact,  the 
No-Pinch  Safety  Flap,  for  inner  tube  protection— 
and  you  have  as  perfect  a  tire  as  money  can  buy. 

So  this  time  specify  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires 
— you  can  get  them  of  any  one  of  the 


25,000  Diamond  Dealers  always  at  your  service 


Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber 

Tires  for  Automobiles* 
Motorcycles  and  Bicycles 


The  guarantee  on  Diamond  Tires  becomes  null  and 
void  when  used  in  connection  with 
any  substitute  for  air,  fitted 
not  bearing  one  of  these  inspect 
stamps  or  having  had.  its  ser 
number  removed  in  whole  or  part. 


ion  with 

( to  rims  (5  I  j  r) 
spection~f  J 

or  vart.  v~— '  t— • * 


Let  Me  Ship  You  p|J££ 


This  1913  Spreader 


No  Money  Down — No  Bank  Deposit — Absolutely  I 
FREE  for  Thirty-Day  Test  on  Your  Own  Farm 

That's  my  1913  offer  to  you.   Can  you  beat  it?  Never.  Doesn't  it  prove 
to  you  that  the  Galloway  must  be  all  and  more  then  I  claim  for  it,  or  I  could  never  make 

%<irh  an  unheard-of-offer?  Of  course  it  does,  and  I  mean  just  that.  Send  for  one  today;  give  it  a 
rial  on  your  own  farm,  any  way  you  please,  and  I  know  you  will  say  "Galloway  makes  the  best 
p reader  on  earth".   40.000  farmers  nave  proved  it. 

Write  Me  for  My  Big  Catalog  and   New   Special  Proposition 

I  will  save  you  $25  to  $50  by  cutting  out  middlemen's  profits  on  a 

spreader  that  wilt  work  better  and  outlast  any  spreader  built.  A  low-down,  easy* 
to- load,  light-draft  machine  coverd  by  eleven  patents  protecting  our  big  new 
imprevements  and  making  it  the  only  spreader  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Backed 
by  a  $26,000  bond  and  $5,000  challenge  offer  no  other  manufacturer  dares  to  make 
you.  My  big  illustrated  catalog  tells  al  1  about  the  Galloway.  Write  for  it  today 
and  I  will  send  you  my  new  startling  1913  special  proposition,  telling  you  how 
you  can  get  your  spreader  wholly  or  partly  free.  No  work  or  canvassing  to  do. 
And  I  will  send  you  my  big  book 

"A  Streak  of  Gold"  FREE 

This  book  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  man;  regular  price,  $1.00. 

Jt  is  free  for  juet  writing  me  today.  It  tells  how  to  care  for  the  manure,  bow 
to  spread  it.  how  to  treat  your  soil,  and  bow  to  make  the  manure-pile  pay  for 
your  spreader.   Write  me.  without  fail.  toJay. 


Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

Waterloo,  Iowa.  w"  aat.8fiffi^j 


409  Galloway 

Council 


FEEDING    SHEEP    FOR  MARKET 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  feeding 
animals  of  any  kind  for  market,  the 
adage  of  "Well  begun  is  half  done"  Is 
as  nearly  true  as  in  any  other  propo- 
sition. Getting  started  right  in  the 
sheep  feeding  business  is  an  import- 
ant thing,  though  ot  course  not  the 
onlv  thing. 

The  first  consideration  is  whether 
one  is  prepared  or  can  prepare  to 
handle  sheep  satisfactorily.  Success- 
ful feeding  of  sheep  depends  more 
upon  management  of  the  right  sort 
than  it  does  on  ability  to  mix  and 
combine  feeds  with  a  large  amount 
of  skill.  When  one  learns  something 
about  the  management  he  is  a  great 
deal  better  informed  than  previously. 
To  properly  handle  sheep  one  must 
have  sufficient  lot  room  that  is  dry 
and  well  drained;  and  shelter  enough 
for  housing  during  inclement  weather 
is  best.  Not  a  great  deal  of  shed 
room  is  required  for  a  good  many 
sheep  if  the  feed  is  given  outside. 
Three  and  one-half  to  four  square  feet 
of  space  for  lambs  and  from  five  to 
six  Square  feet  for  sheep  is  sufficient 
if  the  roof  is  high  enough  to  admit 
of  good  ventilation. 

Then  besides  the  sheds  and  lots  one 
must  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean, 
fresh,  pure  water.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
fatten  sheep  and  lambs  without  it.  I  i 
know  two  men,  cousins,  one  of  whom 
has  been  feeding  sheep  regularly  for 
about  ten  years  and  has  made  some 
profit  annually;  his  ledger  has  never 
balanced  on  the  wrong  side.  This 
man's  early  success  influenced  the 
other  to  begin  feeding,  but  after  sev- 
eral attempts  he  gave  it  up  as  a  bad 
job.  Yet  the  only  difference  in  the 
equipment  and  operation  of  the  two 
men  was  in  the  superior  pure,  fresh 
water  supply  of  the  successful  sheep 
raiser.  "One  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,"  I  know ;  but  I  cite  this  as 
one  illustration  out  of  many  with 
which  I  am  familiar  simply  to  show 
the  necessity  of  good  water  for  suc- 
cessful sheep  feeding. 

Then,  of  course,  the  right  kinds  of 
feed  are  necessary.  Corn,  and 
alfalfa  hay  or  clover,  are  the  chief 
feeds  to  depend  upon,  though  silage 
and  corn  fodder  may  be  utilized  bv 
the  addition  of  oil  meal  to  furnish 
the  necessary  part  of  the  ration. 
Kind  to  Feed 

So  much  for  equipment  and  being 
prepared  to  handle  feeder  stuff.  The 
next  question  is,  what  kind  of  stuff 
to  put  in  the  feed  lot.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer,  yet  some  sug- 
gestions may  be  given.  As  to  feeding 
sheep  or  lambs,  it  is  usually  a  better 
proposition  to  feed  the  latter;  how- 
ever, if  yearling  wethers  of  not  too 
heavy  weight  and  of  a  desirable  type 
are  comparatively  low  is  price  as 
compared  with  feeding  lambs,  one  can 
often  buy  them  to  advantage.  If  you 
want  to  turn  them  on  a  short  feed 
for  eighty  or  ninety  days,  a  little 
heavier  stuff  may  be  chosen,  having 
regard  always  to  the  weight  whiGh 
it  is  expected  to  carry  at  marketing 
time. 

Unless  you  have  first-class  sheep, 
medium-weight  yearlings  will  sell  fat 
much  better  than  heavy  stuff.  It  takes 
prime  heavies  of  export  quality  to 
sell  well  in  the  weightier  kinds.  And 
it  isn't  always  advisable  to  buy  the 
choicest  grades.  Rather  get  the  de- 
cent kinds;  they  are  relatively  the 
cheapest  in  price  when  their  quality 
is  considered.  That  is  to  say,  if  two 
lots,  one  being  medium  to  good  and 
the  other  good  to  choice,  are  offered 
at  a  difference  of  from  50  to  60  cents 
a  hundred,  the  probabilities  are  that  ! 
the  spread  in  prices  at  selling  time  i 
between  the  two  lots,  if  they  are'  j 
equally  well  fitted,  will  be  from  25 
to  30  cents.  The  feeding  margin  will 
thus  be  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
poorer  grade. 

If  there  is  a  surplus  of  strictly 
choice  feeder  stuff  on  the  market 
when  one  is  buying,  then  the  choice 
stuff  will  usually  afford  the  best  buy. 
But  with  a  small  run  of  choice  kinds  * 
and  a  heavy  run  of  medium  to  good 
stuff,  unless  the  market  is  borrowing 
the  lower  grades  will  sell  relatively  j 
much  cheaper  than  will  the  other. 
The  condition  of  the  market  at  buying 
time,  then,  will  help  to  determine 
what  is  best  to  put  in,  as  well  as 
will  other  factors. 

Uniformity  Desirable 

If  it  is  elected  to  feed  lambs  in- 
stead of  older  sheep,  similar  things 
will  have  to  be  considered.  So  long 
as  lambs  are  healthy  and  vigorous 
and  of  a  desirable  feeding  type — 
smooth-necked,  short-legged,  compact 


sorts—their  size  or  condition  makes 
comparatively  Tittle  difference  unless 
one  must  necessarily  set  an  exact 
limit  to  the  feeding  period.  One  of 
the  most  successful  feeders  I  know 
says  he  usually  buys  the  kind  that 
most  feeders  don't  want  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  When  they  want  big 
lambs  he  buys  little  ones,  and  vice 
versa.  By  this  method  he  buys  at 
fewer  cents  on  the  dollar  than  does 
the  average  feeder. 

Now,  aside  from  these  generalities 
in  the  matter  of  getting  started  right, 
there  are  some  things  to  observe  in 
buying.  In  the  first  place,  no  matter 
what  the  size  and  condition,  get  a 
blocky,  thick-set  and  comparatively 
short-legged  sort — the  compact  type. 
Rangy,  loosely-coupled  sorts  never  do 
well  and  always  finish  rough.  Smooth 
lambs  —  that  is,  those  free  from 
wrinkles  on  the  neck  or  heavy  pelts — 
are  more  desirable  than  the  opposite. 

Another  point  about  which  the 
buyer  should  be  particular  is  to  have 
each  carload  uniform  in  type,  char- 
acter, breeding  and  size,  as  well  as 
age.  Lambs  that  vary  in  size,  age 
and  breeding  will  not  feed  alike. 
They  are  uneven  in  appearance 
always,  and  a  bad  proposition  on  any 
market  when  finished.  There  may  be 
no  really  poor  individuals  in  the  flock, 
and  yet  because  they  are  uneven  no 
buyer  will  bid  "straight"  on  such  a 
load.  Some  will  be  cut  out  and  will 
have  to  go  at  a  much  lower  price. 
Few  novices  in  the  sheep  business 
have  any  conception  of  the  closeness 
with  which  a  load  of  .  sheep  is  sorted 
when  they  are  sold  to  packers.  But 
having  considered  type,  age  and  uni- 
formity, if  one  gets  healthy,  vigorous, 
rugged  lambs  or  sheep  he  ought  to 
be  pretty  well  started. 

Care  fn  Feeding: 

Sheep  and  lambs  will  fatten  in  from 
seventy-five  to  120  days,  according  to 
their  condition  at  the  beginning  of 
Ceding  and  the  amount  of  grain  fed. 
With  three  weeks  of  gradual  warming 
up  they  may  be  put  on  a  full  feed, 
after  which  from  sixty  to  ninety  days 
of  full  feeding  should  make  them 
prime.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  say- 
much  in  this  article  about  the  kind 
and  amount  of  feed  to  use,  preferring 
rather  to  emphasize  the  management 
necessary  to  insure  good  results.  In 
starting  sheep  and  lambs  only  a  small 
amount  of  grain  should  be  used,  and 
it  should  be  well  distributed  so  that 
all  can  get  a  little  and  none  too  much 
at  first;  otherwise  gome  are  likely  to 
founder.  Hay  and  roughage  may  be 
fed  in  almost  any  manner  that  pre- 
vents waste;  that  is,  with  troughs 
and  racks  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the 
animals  from  getting  their  feet  on  the 
feed.  Grain  must  be  fed  from  troughs ; 
those  with  flat  bottoms  are  much  the 
best,  and  no  more  should  be  given  at 
one  time  than  will  be  cleaned  up  in 
half  an  hour.  Very  few  men  have  any 
success  with  self-feedws  for  sheep. 
Plenty  of  space  for  all  sheep  to  feed 
without  crowding  is  very  desirable— 
and  really  necessary. 

Now,  in  the  daily  work  there  are 
two  great  essentials,  and  a  third  of 
almost  equal  importance.  The  first 
is  that  all  feed  shall  be  absolutely 
clean  and  given  in  clean  bunks.  All  ] 
troughs  should  be  cleaned  every  day 
and  swept  out  thoroughly  with  a  good 
stiff  broom.  Dirty  feed  troughs  will 
throw  sheep  off  their  feed  as  quickly 
as  anything  in  the  world.  The  second  ] 
essential  is  regularity  of  feed.  Sheep 
are  very  methodical,  and  respond 
more  generously  to  regular  feeding 
than  does  almost  any  other  class  of 
livestock.  Their  time  for  receiving 
grain  should  not  vary  five  minutes  • 
from  day  to  day;  and  I  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  this  point.  Finally, 
quietness  and  care  not  to  disturb  the 
animals  more  than  is  necessary  will 
be  found  to  be  the  moat  excellent  prac- 
tice. Indeed,  in  feeding  all  kinds  of 
livestock  the  careful,  qfliet  caretaker 
is  usually  the  most  successful  man. 

Once  more  I  wish  to  mention  the 
need  of  furnishing  plenty  of  pure 
water;  preferably  where  they  can 
drink  at  will.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
regularity  of  watering  is  as  essential 
as  regularity  of  feeding,  and  the  water 
troughs  innst  be  kept  fresh  and  clean 
at  all  times.  Salt  kept  in  a  sheltered 
place  where  it  is  easily  accessible  is 
most  satisfactory;  or  the  sheep  may 
be  salted  frequently.  Every  other 
day  Li  none  too  often,  though  a  large 
amount  of  salt  is  unnecessary. 

To  review  very  briefly:  One  needs 
a  decently  well  prepared  arrange- 
ment with  sufficient  room  and  pro- 
visions for  convenience  in  feeding. 
Various  circumstances  will  determine 
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I he  exact  grade  and  kind  of  stuff  to 
put  in;  but  the  market  should  be 
carefuily  studied,  the  demands  of  the 
market  at  the  antioipated  selling  time 
reckoned  with,  and  purchase  made  of 
that  grade  which  seems  to  offer  the 
widest  margin  between  the  buying  and 
selling  price.  Whatever  the  grade,  a 
healthy,  uniform  class  of  gtuff  is 
important.  In  the  actual  feeding 
operations,  cleanliness,  regularity  and 
quietness  of  handling,  with  careful 
attention  to  all  details,  are  the  key- 
notes of  success. 

ELLIS  RAIL 
Unifereity  of  Nebraska. 


THE  HOME  HOTTCKW 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  hotbed 
may  be  made  of  varying  sizes  and 
shapes,  but  the  essentials  are  good, 
live  manure  for  bottom  heat,  protect- 
ing frame  and  bank,  and  free  access 
of  all  the  sunlight  and  heat  possible. 
If  the  hotbed  is  to  remain  in  the 
same  place  year  after  year,  it  is  well 
to  make  a  permanent  frame  and  dig 
a  pit,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
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Plan  for  temporary  hotbed  on  top 
of  ground. 

a  permanent  arrangement.  The  pit 
should  be  at  least  two  feet  deep,  or 
better  two  and  one-half  feet;  for  a 
small  home  bed,  three  feet  will  be 
wide  enough,  though  this  will  depead 
on  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  it.  In 
length  it  may  be  six  feet  or  more. 

Fresh  manure  from  the  horse  stable 
is  required,  and  if>  it  comtains  con- 
siderable bedding  and  long  litter  it 
will  be  as  wall.  After  this  is  filled 
in  and  tramped,  cover  with  four  inches 
of  soil.  Bank  up  on  the  north  side 
with  manure,  arranging  the  bed  so 
that  the  slope  will  be  toward  the 
south.  Wait  two  or  three  ffays  1»efore 
planting  the  seed,  sine*  »t  may  pos- 
sibly be  too  hot.  The  manure  roust 
be  damp  enough  to  heat,  and  if  dry 
should  be  wet  down  well. 

A  hotbed  that  will  do  as  well  in 
all  cases,  and  that  has  the  advantage 
of  being  all  above  ground,  and,  there- 
fore warmer  if  the  ground  is  frozen, 
is  made  by  dumping  a  load  or  two  of 
fresh  manure  in ''an  oblong  heap  two 
feet  or  more  in  height  and  setting  a 
shallow  frame  thereon.  Level  off  the 
top  of  the  manure  and  push  the 
frame  of  boards  down  in  it  a  few 
inches,  and  rake  manure  up  at  the 
sides  and  ends.  Put  four  inches  of 
soil  on  top  of  the  manure,  cover  with 
a  sash  or  oiled  canvas,  and  the  hot- 
bed is  complete.  Later  in  the  season 
the  frame  may  be  stored,  and  the 
manure  hauled  out  and  spread  on  the 
field.  H.  F.  GRINSTFAD. 

Polk  Co.,  Missouri. 
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To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Last  spring 
we  rented  our  farm  in  central  Ne- 
braska and  moved  to  one  of  200  acres 
in  southern  Michigan.  Of  course  we 
found  many  points  of  difference.  The 
country  here  is  level  and  a  little 
rolling,  with  a  yellow  clay  and  a 
sandy  soil,  while  in  the  lowlands  we 
have  a  soil  known  as  muck.  This  is 
what  was  formerly  the  swamp  when 
the  country  was  all  woods.  It  is 
composed  of  rotted  vegetation,  is  very 
rich,  and  when  once  subdued  is  ex- 
ceedingly productive  corn  land,  but 
too  strong  for  grain,  as  it  produces  a 
rank  growth.  There  is  also  a  dark 
loam  which  raises  very  good  corn. 
Crop  rotation  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain soil  fertility,  as  very  little  com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  used.  We  raise 
all  kinds  of  small  grain,  and  all 
grasses  do  well  except  alfalfa,  which 
is  comparatively  new  here  and  has 
not  been  thoroughly  tested. 


This  is  not  so  good  a  corn  state  as 
Illinois,  but  we  had  a  fair  crop  in 
1912.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  raised 
here  with  good  success,  and  dairying 
is  followed  quite  extensively;  a  con- 
densary  company  draws  milk  for  ten 
miles  around  and  cheese  factories  are 
numerous.  A  few  farmers  use  sep- 
arators and  ship  the  cream  only, 
keeping  the  skimmed  milk  for  use  on 
the  farm.  Stock  raising  is  not  fol- 
lowed to  any  extent,  except  for  dairy- 
ing. A  little  feeding  is  done — mostly 
of  sheep.  Silos  abound  throughout 
the  country.  The  farm  buildings  as 
a  rule  are  roomy  and  all  feed  is 
stored  in  the  dry. 

This  country  is  dotted  with  patches 
of  timber  —  usually  not  more  than 
twenty-five  acres  to  a  farm,  and 
some  without  any  at  all.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  shearing  the  country 
of  its  beauty,  for  it's  the  woods  that 
look  good  to  a  westerner.  We  do 
not  notiee  any  particular  difference 
in  the  weather;  we  have  a  few  more 
damp  and  cloudy  days,  perhaps,  but 
the  weather  is  more  steady  and  with 
less  wind  Chan  in  Nebraska.  Land 
is  selling  for  from  $50  to  $150  per 
acre. 

We  have  a  very  sociable  class  ot 
people  here,  and  all  in  all  this  is  a 
pleasant  place  to  live,  for  there  are 
lakes,  both  large  and  small,  summer 
resorts  aud  large  cities  near  by.  But 
as  I  was  born  and  raised  in  old  Ne- 
braska I  shall  always  take  off  my 
hat.  to  her  with  greatest  respect,  for 
this  reason.  toe,  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  is  always  a  most  welcome 
visitor  in  our  home,  and  I  wish  all 
the  friends  in  our  home  state  a  pros- 
perous 1913.  L.  W.  JACOB. 

Lewanee  Co.,  Michigan. 


The  lister  may  be  <i  lazy  man's  im- 
plement, but  it  gives  a  good  account 
of  itself  when  it  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  isn't  lazy. 


Happy  Days,  Fellows! 

A  pretty  girl,  a  sleigh,  a  smooth 
road,  and  a  pipeful  of  Velvet !  Can  you 
Jhink  of  a  better  combination  than  that: 

But  whether  you  have  the  girl  and 
sleigh  or  not — there's  lots  and  lots  of 
pleasure  in  a  big,  red  tin  of  Velvet.  It's 
so  mild  and  rich  and  fragrant  that  you 
can't  help  but  enjoy  it.  And  snow,  rain 
or  snine — winter  or  summer — you  can 
always  have  this  delightfully  smooth 
tobacco. 

Don't  go  without  it.  Ask  your 
storekeeper  for  Velvet  today.  You 
want  the  best. 


c^^xlT vdty**A,  $>4naoo 


Full-size 
2-ounce  Tint 


The  World's  Best 
CORN  PLANTER 

NOW 

$35.00 

F.  0.  B.  Factory  or  Our  Warehouse  at 


Disc 
Openers 
and 

36-inch 
Wheels 
Extra 


Drops  2,  3  or  4  Kernels 
or  Drills  Any  Desired  Distance 
Edge  or  Flat  Drop 
Absolutely  Positive 
Perfectly  Accurate 
2  Full  Sets  of  Plates 


Bloomington,  111.      Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.     Toledo,  Ohio 
Madison,  Wis.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Columbus,  Ohio       Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa    Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


No  matter  how  much  you  pay  for  a  Corn  Planter,  you  can't  get  as  good  a 
Planter  as  the  Flying  Dutchman,  which  now  sells  for  $35.00  Cash.  For  accuracy 
of  drop,  durability  and  general  satisfactory  work  you  can't  equal  it  at  any  price. 

The  reason  why  we  can  make  this  extremely  low  price  is  that  we  figured 
that  could  we  double  the  output  of  our  Planter  department,  we  could  materially 
reduce  the  manufacturing  cost.  This  we  have  accomplished  and  have  kept  this 
department  running  continuously  since  corn  was  planted  last  year,  while  most 
other  factories  were  shut  down.  We  are  now  giving  YOU  the  benefit  of  our 
saving  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

"The  Planter  Without  A  Fault." 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Planter  is  known  by  the  army  of  farmers  who  are 
using  it  as  "The  Planter  Without  a  Fault."  It  actually  gives  faultless  service, 
year  after  yeaf  under  any  conditions. 

It  drops  2,  3  or  4  kernels  in  a  hill  with  positive  and  unvarying  accuracy  and 
can  be  instantly  changed  from  one  to  another  while  the  planter  is  in  motion,  thus 
planting  the  proper  number  to  meet  varying  soil  conditions — insuring  a  big  crop. 

No  matter  how  slow  or  how  fast  you  drive,  the  seed  is  always  dropped  in  perfect 
check  and  never  scattered. 

It  is  very  simple  in  construction — a  small  boy  can  easily  understand  it — not  a 
thing  to  get  out  of  order  or  cause  delays — always  accurate  and  ready  for  use. 
It  is  so  well  made  that  it  will  last  longer  and  give  better  service  year  after  year  than  any  other  planter. 
Edge  drop  or  flat  drop —whichever  you  prefer — can  be  changed  instantly  by  simply  changing  the  plates 
or  can  be  instantly  changed  to  a  Drill  without  the  driver  leaving  his  seat. 

If  you  pay  more  than  $35.00  and  freight  for  a  Corn  Planter  you  are  simply  throwing  money  away 
because  you  can't  equal  the  Faultless  Flying  Dutchman  at  any  price. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  showing  Planter  in  colors. 
Your|Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  sells  this  Planter.  Ask  to  see  it. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

DEPT.  60 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Disc  Furrow  Openers 
can  be  had  if  desired 
at  a  small  additional 
cost. 
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Don't  Buy  a  Car 
On  Appearance  Only 

"Handsome  is  as  handsome  does." 

Many  automobile  buyers  overlook  power,  endurance  and  economy 
and  choose  a  car  mostly  on  appearance.  Of  course  you  want  an 
attractive  car.  But  even  more  important  is  the  question  "How  long 
will  it  stay  attractive?"    A  more  beautiful  car  than  the 

"Jack  Rabbit" 

The  Car  With  the  Powerful  Engine 

— no  man  can  ask.  In  design,  in  finish,  in  comfort,  in  equipment,  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    Apperson  cars  are  especially  clean. 

Back  of  its  beauty  is  tbe  strongest 
frameandlongestrecord  of  satisfaction. 

The  "Jack  Rabbit"  is  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  first  American  Automo- 
bile— built  by  the  Apperson  Brothers 
in  1893. 

It  is  proved  by  20  years  of  service. 
It  is  the  refined  "successor  of  cars  17, 
18  and  19  years  old  that  arestill  doing 
duty 


Of  the  17,000  Appersons  now  in  use, 
the  average  age  is  8  years. 

Take  no  chances  with  unproven 
cars.  The  "Jack  Rabbit"  will  last  you 
a  lifetime— it  is  most  economicai  in 
upkeep.  It  has  dozens  of  exclusive 
points  of  advantage  over  all  other 
cars. 

Write  for  booklet  today  and  get 
posted  on  all  these  points. 


Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Furnished  if  Desired 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co.  ^gf 


45  H.P 

$1600 


306  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


55H.P. 
$2000 


READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


SWEET  CLOVER  ON  SANDY  SOIL 

A  Cuming  county  subscriber 
writes:  "Last  year  in  June  I  sowed 
some  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  on 
freshly  plowed  ground,  but  did  not 
get  a  stand  of  either.  The  sweet 
clover  did  not  do  any  better  than 
the  alfalfa.  In  the  last  days  of  May 
I  sowed  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  on 
ground  that  had  been  plowed  in 
April,  and  afterward  disked  and  har- 
rowed several  times  before  seeding, 
and  got  a  very  good  stand.  This  year 
I  want  to  sow  the  sweet  clover  in 
Anril  in  rye  stubble  with  a  drill. 
Would  sweet  clover  do  well  in  rye 
on  ground  that  was  plowed  last  fall? 
I  have  some  light  soil  on  my  place 
at  Clearwater,  in  Antelope  county, 
and  want  to  seed  it  to  sweet  clover 
so  as  to  prepare  it  for  alfalfa." 

Neither  sweet  clover  nor  alfalfa 
should  be  sown  on  freshly  plowed 
ground,  unless  the  plowing  is  shal- 
low and  the  soil  is  well  packed  by 
rolling  or  some  other  means.  Both 
these  crops  require  a  firm  seed-bed 
to  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the 
surface.  This  no  doubt  explains  the 
failure  of  our  correspondent  to  secure 
a  stand  of  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa 
upon  his  freshly  plowed  ground.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ground  plowed  in 
April  was  well  settled  before  being 
seeded,  and  was,  therefore,  a  favor- 
able place  for  the  germination  of  the 
alfalfa  seed  and  the  growth  of  the 
young  plants. 

We  doubt  the  advisability  of  drill- 
ing sweet  clover  in  rye  stubble  in  the 
spring  without  any  preparation  of 
the  soil.  It  would  be  better,  we  be- 
lieve, to  disk  the  land.  If  there  is  a 
good  covering  of  stubble  upon  it,  it 
is  not  likely  that  disking  would  cause 
it  to  blow.  If  there  is  not  too  much 
danger  of  blowing,  it  should  be 
disked  once  early  in  the  spring  to 
start  weed  growth  and  then  later  on, 
before  seeding,  to  kill  the  weeds  that 
have  started.  We  would  not  seed 
sweet  clover  as  early  as  April,  but 
would  wait  until  the  latter  part  of 
May  when  the  ground  is  warmer  and 
the  worst  spring  winds  are  past. 
Early  plowing  for  sweet  clover  is  to 
preferred,  of  course,  wherever  the 
soil  will  not  blow. 

Seeding  sweet  clover  in  rye  would 
not  be  a  very  safe  proposition,  es- 


pecially on  thin,  sandy  land.  The 
young  plants  would  have  to  compete 
with  the  rye  for  moisture  and  plant 
food,  and  would  get  much  the  worst 
of  it  if  the  season  were  a  bit  unfav- 
orable; better  seed  it  alone.  ' 


SPANISH  PEANUTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  glance  at 
the  peanut  map  of  the  United  States 
is  enough  to  show  the  zealous  that 
the  North  Platte  station  had  better 
be  our  only  grower  for  several  years 
yet.  This  map  shows  that  the  sandy 
land  in  southwestern  Nebraska  is  the 
only  region  in  the  favored  district, 
and  they  are  liable  to  lose  out  even 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are 
informed  on  good  authority  that  the 
"nut"  has  not  been  acclimated  farther 
north  than  Oklahoma,  and  advices 
from  the  experiment  stations  at  Fort 
Hayes,  Kansas,  and  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  as  well  as  at  North  Platte, 
bear  this  out. 

There  is  only  one  variety — the 
Spanish — worth  trying,  this  being  the 
earliest,  and  the  seed  seems  to  be 
pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  one  firm 
with  branch  houses  in  Colorado. 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  From  time 
to  time  we  have  heard  about  great 
things  that  were  being  done  with 
peanuts  when  planted  alonsr  our 
creeks  or  on  favored  snots  In  the 
sand,  but  I  believe  the  average 
divider  can  buy  his  nuts  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  raised,  no  matter  how 
much  he  may  want  to  enrich  the  soil. 

I  have  tried  soy  beans,  cowpeas, 
vetch  and  common  beans  on  the  hill, 
but  experience  was  about  all  I  ever 
harvested.  Just  about  the  time  the 
spring  fever  has  worked  itself  well 
into  our  veins  we  farmers  hear  a 
lot  about  the  wonders  of  Hamus  or 
chick-pea,  but  after  the  writer  gets 
his  pay  for  the  writing  nothing  more 
is  heard  on  that  subject  until  the 
next  spring.  Yet  it  is  nearly  a  ten- 
year-old. 

Nothing  has  turned  up  that  can 
skin  the  thistle  on  staying  powers, 
and  no  satisfactory  legume  has  come 
to  light  that  will  thrive  under  the 
conditions  here.  About  the  time 
someone  feels  he  has  found  it  in 
sweet  clover,  the  'hoppers  blight  his 
fortune  and  he  has  "another  look." 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


Sears,  Roebuck  §nd  Cos 

Special  Vehicle  Book  is 
Full  of  Bargains  Like  This! 


Over  49,000  of  our  Wonderful   Metal  Seat  Buggies 
now  in  use.  This  is  our  new  1913  model.  Everybody  can  see 
thevalue;  purchasers  figure  their  savings  from  $25. 00  to  $35. 00. 
No  one  can  ask  for  greater  beauty  or  comfort.    No  one 
builds  better  quality.     No  matter  what  kind  of  a  vehicle 
you  want,  a  buggy,  surrey,  spring  wagon,  runabout,  or 
farm  wagon,  you  will  find  it  in  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Special  Vehicle  Book,  in  a  style  that  will  please 
you,  at  a  price  that  will  save  you  many  dollars. 
Why  not  investigate?     Let  us  send  you  this 
book.      It  is  free.     You   will   find    in  this 
catalog  the  most  complete  line  of  vehicles 
ever    assembled.      You    will  find  in  our 
book  a 


FOR 
THIS 


Sears, 
Roebuck 
and  Co., 
Chicago,  IU. 


Top  Buggy  for  $30.95,  Runabout  for  $24.90, 
Canopy  Top  Surrey  for  $52.80,  Farm  Wagon  for 
$49.60,  and  Over  a  Hundred  Other  Bargains. 


Gentlemen: — Please 
send  your  Special 
Vehicle  Catalog  No.  67N25 
to  the  undersigned,  postpaid. 


iase  ^^^k 

1913  ^ 


You  should  have  our   wonderful  comparison 
card    which    we   send  with  this  1913  Catalog. 
No  matter  where  you  purchase  you  will  find 
♦  this  card  will  save  you  $25.00. 


Mail  the  Coupon  Now  or  send  us  a  postal 
You  will  find  many  illustrations  of  the  different 
styles  in  colors.     Every  vehicle  is  described  in  detail, 
0       nothing  is  left  to  your  imagination.    You  are  as  safe  in 
ordering  from  the  Sears-Roebuck  Book  as  if  the  vehicle 
stood  before  you.    Mail  us  the  coupon  or  iust  a  postal. 
Simply  say,  "Send  Vehicle  Book,  No.  67N25 


Triple  Panel  Auto  Seat  Buggyi 
You  save  at  least  *  2522 

Up  to  the  minute  in  style  and  finish.    Materials  and  con- 
struction that  make  it  easy  for  us  to  guarantee  absolute  sat- 
isfaction during  the  entire  life  of  the  buggy.  Metal 
Auto   Seat,    genuine    leather  upholstering, 
highest  type  body  construction.  Triple 
braced  shafts,  best  wheels  made,  full 
wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  long  distance 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


°  o<:  -  , 

self  oiling  axle,  new  style  auto  skeleton  V^oe8^e*^  ^e 
top.  Warehouses  in  thirteen  big  cities \^°tx>°%e^£i*Vl 
throughout  the  country   carry  a  supply  of  \  ot^o*  •Je«%<e^^1t-\ 
these  buggies  and  we  make  shipment  from  \  e     i» " ' 

the  city  nearest  you.  This  insures  prompt  V^tf^S  * 


service  and  low  freight  charges. 
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H.  D.  LuU,  Keith  County 


February  11.  — Our  "ground-hog 
winter"  started  off  right  bravely  and 
gave  us  nearly  a  week  of  pretty 
crimpy  weather  and  two  or  three 
inches  of  snow;  but  now  the  snow  is 
all  gone,  and  the  climate  is  as  balmy 
as  sunny  California  (when  the 
citrus  fruit  freezes). 

The  growers  who  thought  they 
could  make  a  little  money  by  holding 
their  wheat  for  higher  prices  still 
have  a  chance  to  try  it  out.  Despite 
the  report  now  and  then  that  by 
reason  of  the  bad  prospects  in  Ar- 
gentine, snow  in  Canada,  or  unfavor- 
able news  the  price  of  wheat  has 
gone  up  a  cent,  the  price  of  the  cereal 
seems  to  be  dropping  back  more  than 
it  gains.  We  sold  our  wheat  the 
middle  of  last  August  right  from  the 
threshing  machine  for  73  cents;  now 
six  months  later  the  best  bid  that  the 
same  wheat  will  elicit  is  68  cents. 

The  farmers  of  northwestern  Ne- 
braska are  nothing  if  not  pushers. 
Up  at  Hemingford,  in  Box  Butte 
county,  the  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  they  are  in  need 
of  more  railroad  to  help  trade,  so 
they  ave  organizing  to  build  thirty 
miles  of  road  from  that  point  up  into 
Sioux  county.  The  country  is  level 
so  that  construction  work  will  be 
light.  The  banker  at  Hemingford  is 
negotiating  with  a  railroad  company 
in  Wisconsin  for  second-hand  track 
and  equipment.  It  is  expected  to 
have  the  line  in  running  order  by 
December  of  this  year. 

The  consolidation  of  the  university 
on  the  farm  campus  seems  to  be 
stirring  up  quite  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, but  the  arguments  seem  to 
relate  wholly  to  the  effect  or  sup- 
posed effect  on  the  university  and  on 
the  college  of  agriculture.  What 
interests  me  more  is  the  probable 
effect  on  the  school  of  agriculture. 
Nebraska  is  wholly  an  agricultural 
state  and  it  needs  good  farmers. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  need  teachers 
and  men  for  experimental  work,  yet 
the  number  required  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  good  farmers 
needed.  I  do  not  know,  or  pretend, 
to  even  guess,  what  the  effect  will  be, 
yet  as  an  alumnus  I  am  going  to 
withhold  my  endorsement  till  this 
side  of  the  matter  is  explained 

The  farmers  and  hay  shippers  in 
Scotts  Bluff  county  are  making  com- 
plaint to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  the  rate  on  alfalfa 
is  too  high  compared  with  the  rate 
enjoyed  by  other  localities.  There  is 
an  enormous  tonnage  of  alfalfa  grown 
in  that  section,  and,  while  much  of 
it  is  fed  on  the  ground,  a  great  deal 
is  shipped  to  eastern  markets.  A 
lowering  of  the  freight  rate  would 
mean  a  good  many  dollars  to  the 
North  Platte  valley. 

A  paper  in  a  neighboring  town 
says  that  men,  and  especially  me- 
chanics, about  town  are  looking 
forward  to  plenty  of  work  in  the 
near  future,  although  they  have  been 
scarcely  able  to  meet  expenses  this 
winter.  We  presume  that  this  is  an- 
other item  in  the  high  cost  of  living. 
When  we  want  to  do  some  building 
this  spring  we  will  have  to  pay  not 
only  a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
time  and  skill,  but  also  for  the  time 


lost  during  the  winter  months — just 
like  having  livestock  come  out  in  the 
spring  a  little  thinner  than  they  went 
into  the  winter,  and  then  to  have  to 
regain  that  the  next  summer  before 
they  can  go  on  and  make  added 
weight  or  size. 

In  a  neighboring  county  a  bridge 
district  voted  bonds  to  build  a  bridge 
over  a  river.  Now  the  bonds  are 
declared  illegal  because  some  of  them 
were  to  fall  due  in  less  than  ten 
years,  which  under  the  state  law  is 
the  time  the  first  ones  should  mature. 
While,  no  doubt,  it  is  often  a  help  to 
have  bonds  come  due  some  time  after 
they  are  voted,  and  the  proceeds 
used,  yet  we  believe  that  too  often 
this  leads  to  extravagance.  In  this 
country,  where  so  many  people  are 
on  the  move,  and  there  is  no  per- 
manent settlement  as  yet  (as  we 
would  know  permanent  agriculture  in 
Europe),  many  people  feel  that  in 
ten  to  twenty  years,  when  the  bonds 
become  due,  they  will  probably  not 
be  here,  so  they  can  just  as  well  vote 
what  they  want  and  let  the  next 
fellow  take  care  of  it.  Have  we  a 
right  to  saddle  too  great  a  debt  on 
posterity  by  voting  all  kinds  of  debt? 
for  them  to  psty,  and  further  leave 
them  depleted  farms  from  which  to 
make  the  wherewith  to  meet  those 
obligations? 


USE  FOR  FIRE  HOSE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Last  spring 
I  was  accused  of  making  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  fire  hose  be  turned  on 
the  seed-corn  train.  If  I  did  make 
such  a  suggestion  I  meant  that  it 
would  be  the  most  practicable  thing 
to  do.  In  looking  over  some  notes 
that  I  took  when  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  Organized  Agriculture  in  Lin- 
coln I  find  that  there  exist  in  the 
world  elements  aside  from  fire  on 
which  it  would  be  practicable,  figu- 
ratively speaking,  to  turn  the  fire 
hose — and  without  any.  purpose  of 
destroying  them,  because,  like  fire, 
they  are  useful  as  servants  but 
dangerous  as  masters. 

Peeping  into  the  corridors  of  the 
legislative  halls  to  look  over  some  of 
the  recipes  prepared  for  the  cure  of 
social  and  economic  evils  by  those 
who  follow  their  names  with  the 
letters  B.  S.,  C.  A.,  D.  C.  L.(  D.  D., 
D.  F.,  D.  T.,  T.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  L.  S., 
F.  H.  S.,  etc.,  I  was  reminded  of  a 
girl  who  got  married.  If  I  remember 
aright  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  pro- 
fessor, and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  had  found  out  the  necessity 
for  baking  bread.  So  she  hunted  up 
her  recipe  for  making  bread  and  ac- 
cordingly (as  she  thought)  prepared 
it  for  the  oven. 

After  putting  it  into  the  oven,  in 
again  looking  over  the  recipe  she 
found  she  had  forgotten  the  yeast,  so 
she  opened  the  oven  door  and  threw 
the  yeast  upon  the  loaves.  Eating 
that  bread  caused  indigestion,  and  the 
next  thing  to  do  was  to  look  over 
the  advertising  columns  of  news- 
papers for  some  patent  medicine 
which  would  cure  the  trouble. 

There  have  been  handed  over  to  our 
legislators  an  enormous  amount  of 
recipes  for  the  cure  of  indigestion, 
peevishness,  ignorance,  poverty,  etc., 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  especially, 
which  it  would  be  profitable  to  turn 
the  fire  hose  on. 

Saunders  Co.        C.  J.  CARLSON". 


The  rolling  of  winter  wheat  has 
now  become  a  well  established  prac- 
tice. There  is  no  longer  any  ques- 
tion about  the  benefits  of  rolling 
under  average  conditions. 


THESE  CALVES   HAVE  MADE  A  DISCOVERY 
Some  Skimmllk  Calves  on   the  Farm  of  Comstoek   Brothers,   Cunter  County 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater 


on  the  Axle 


Revolutionizing  the  Spreader  Business 


Simplest  and  Strongest 
Spreader 

On  the  John  Deere  Spreader,  the 
Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the 
Axle,  two  hundred  working  parts 
that  continually  give  trouble,  are 
done  away  with.  This  spreader  is 
so  simple  and  strong  that  it  does  not 
get  out  of  order.  It  has  no  clutches, 
no  chains,  no  adjustments. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  the 
greatest  improvement  in  spreaders 
since  their  invention.  It  is  asmuchin 
advance  of  ordinary  spreaders  as  the 
sell-binder  was  over  the  old  reaper. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

Mounting  the 
beater  on  the 
axle  makes  the 
John  Deere 
Spreader  possi- 
ble. This  fea- 
ture is  fully  pat- 
The  Beater  on  the  Axle  ented_  You  can- 
not get  it  on  any  other  spreader. 
The  beater  on  the  axle  does  away 
with  all  chains  and  clutches.  It  puts 
the  strain  and  stress  of  spreading 
on  the  main  axle — where  it  belongs 
— not  on  the  sides  of  the  box  or  the 
frame  of  the  spreader. 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle 
makes  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
easy  to  load — low  down. 

Only  "Hip-High" 

Sides  of 
the  John 
Deere 
Spreaders 
are  only 
'hip-high." 
Tne  first 
three  feet 
you  lift  a 

Easy  to  Load  fork      O  f 

manure  are  easiest  of  all.  From 
there  on  to  the  top  of  the  ordinary 
spreader  is  hard  work. 

You  lift  manure  only  three  feet 
with  the  John  Deere  Spreader.  You 
always  see  into  the  spreader,  just 

Valuable  Spreader  Book  Free- 
reasons  for  using  manure — how  to 
and  a  description  of  the  John  Deere 
on  the  Axle.    Ask  us  for  this  book 


where  each  forkful  is  needed. 
Wheels  do  not  interfere  with  loading. 

Few  Parts 

There  are  no  clutches  to  get  out 
of  order,  no  chains  to  give  trouble, 
and  no  adjustments 
to  be  made  on  the 
John  Deere  Spreader. 
On  old  style  spread- 
ers, ten    to  twenty 
adjustments  are  3 
necessary  before  they 
will  work  at  all.  Any- 
one of  these,  wrongly    Out  of  Gear 
made,  might  put  the  spreader  out 
of  business. 

To  start  spreading  with  a  John 
Deere  Spreader,  move  the  lever  at 
the  driver's  right  back  until  the 
finger  or  dog  meets  the  large  stop 
at  the  rear  of  the  machine — there  is 
no  clutch. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  does 
not  get  out  of  order.  It  is  always 
ready  for  use. 

Roller  Bearings 

Roller    bearings,    few  working 
parts,  the  center  of  the  load  com- 
paratively near  the 
team  and  the  weight 
distributed  over  four 
wheels,    make  the 
Roller  Bearing  John  Deere  Spreader 
light  draft.   There  are  four  sets  of 
roller  bearings,  two  between  the 
main  axle  and  the  beater,  and  two 
in  the  front  wheels. 

Bridge-Like  Construction 

The  substantial 
steel  frameon  John 
Deere  Spreaders 
has  high-carbon 
structuralsteelside  §4 
sills.  Like  modern  f  J 
railway  bridges  it  is 
built  on  the  best 

known  princi  pi esof     Built  LikeTsteei 

steel  construction.  Bridge 

It  is  securely  bolted,  insuring 
rigidity  and  perfect  alignment,  even 
after  years  of  use. 

•Get  this  book  at  once.  It  contains 
apply  it  to  the  land,  how  to  store  it, 
Spreader,  the  Spreader  with  the  Beater 
as  Package  No.  Yi6 


John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 


Do  Power  Plowing  This  Way 
Run  the  Entire  Outfit  Alone 

YOU  can  do  it  with  an  Avery  "Self-Lift**  Engine 
Gang.  You  don't  need  any 


11 

mm 


■  a 


ilowman.  Run  the  entire 
PloW  Outfit  alone.  You  don't  have  to  raise  and 
lower  the  plows  by  hand  levers  at  the  end  of  each  furrow. 
Simply  pull  a  cord  — that's  all  thure  is  to  do. 

In  the  Avery  '"Self-Lift"  Engine  Gang  a  special  Auto- 
matic "Power  Lift- 
Self  Drop"  Device 
takes  the  place  of 
the  usual  hand  lev- 
ers. The  plows  are 
handled  entirely  by 
power  taken  from 
the  plow  wheels. 
Pull  a  cord  at  the 
end  of  the  furrow 
and  the  plows  raise 


•turn  the  Outfit  around,  pull  the  cord  again 
and  they  drop  into  the  ground. 

Saves  you  the  Wages  and  board  of  a  plow- 
man. One  man  or  boy  can  run  the  entire  outfit 
alone.  An  Avery  "Self-Lift"  Plow  pays  for 
itself  by  the  saving  it  makes. 

alt  the  hard  baekbreaking  Work  of  lift- 
lowering  each  plow  by  hand  levers 
le  end  of  each  furrow.  Running  back 
d  forth  on  a  hand  lever  engine  gang 
lifting  and  lowering  the  plows  by 
hand  levers  is  one  of  the  meanest 
and  hardest  jobs  there  is.  You 
save   all  this  hard 
m~m  *m     vwuv^^b    mr  work  with  an  Avery 
1  f  13  If    "Self-Lift  Plow. 

fWM  P  WW  M  Saves  time  at  the 
AflA  W  fkmrnm  m  m  Mm  ends.  No  stopping 
S  "  Bor  slacking  up  to 

I  "Self-Lift' Plow  Jj£ve 


raise  or  lower  the  plows.  Pull  the  cord  and 
keep  right  on  going. 

Write  Iop  Avery  "Sell-Lilt" 
Plow  Book 

Explains  fully  why  the  Avery  "Self-Lift" 
Plow  is  the  most  Wonderful  invention  ever 
made  in  Engine  Oang  Plows— why  it  lias  put 
all  the  Hand  Lever  Plows  entirely  out  of  date. 
Shows  how  it  makes  clean,  even  ends,  and  does 
fine  job  of  plowing  as  well  as  saving  expense, 
hard  work  and  time. 

Built  in  sizes  3,  4,  B.  6,  8  and  10  Furrow.  Stub- 
ble or  Breaker  Bottoms.  For  use  With  any  make 
or  kind  of  Traction  Engine— Steam.  Gas  or  Oil. 
Won  all  the  Gold  Medals  in  the  1912  Winnipeg 
Plow  Contest.  If  you  haven't  an  Engine  already, 
also  ask  about  Avery  "Light-Weight  Gas  or 
Oil  Tractors  or  Avery  Undermounted  bteam 
Engines.  Address 

Avery  Company.  1463  Iowa  Street.  Peoria.  Illinois 

Also  Manufacturers  of  "Yellow-Fellow"  Separators 

and  Gasoline  Farm  Trucks.    . 


HEAD    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 
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I  Tho  Nebraska  Far mev  | 

•  LINCOLN,   NEBRASKA.  • 

Under  Editorial  and  Business  Management  of 
SAMUEL  ROY  McKELVIE. 

A  weekly  Agricultural,  Live  Stock  and 
Home  Newspaper,  published  every  Wednes- 
day at  119  North  Sixteenth  street,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,    by   Nebraska   Farmer  Company. 

Consolidations:  Nebraska  Farmer,  Culti- 
vator and  Stockman,  Campbell's  Soil  Cul- 
ture,   and  Western  Rancher. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  October 
27,  1905,  at  the  postofflce  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 

Bell  Long  Distance  Phone  No.  48. 
Independent  Phone  No.  1968. 

LEONARD  S.  HERRON,  Editor. 

S.  R.  McKELVIE  -     Treas.  A  Oen  l  Ugr 

SAM    McKELVIE  President 

H.  C.   McKELVIE  -    -    -  Vlcw-Pre«ldeni 

P.    P.    WESTON  -    -    -     -  Secretary 

LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED — We  want  a 

subscription  representative  in  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  is  not  already  represented 
write  for  our  terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
v  ithln  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
»s.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
fifmpr   when    the    time   paid    for  expires. 

Advertisers  Mast  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good:  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA   FARMER  CO., 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


A  bill  (House  Roll  No. 
"Borrowing'  679)  is  now  before  the 
from  Peter."    legislature  providing 

for  a  county  school 
levy  of  1.0  mills,  to  be  made  each  year 
by  the  county  board.  The  receipts 
from  this  tax  are  to  be  distributed 
among  the  school  districts  of  the 
county  in  proportion  to  the  school- 
age  population.  If  this  isn't  a  scheme 
to  give  some  districts  an  advantage 
over  others,  we  see  no  reason  for  the 
bill.  If  it  is  true  that  the  amount  of 
taxable  property  in  proportion  to 
population  is  smaller  in  towns  than  in 
the  country,  this  scheme  would  work 
to  the  advantage  of  town  schools. 


There  is  a  lesson  for 
Co-operators'  co-operators  in  the 
Reserve.       plight  of  the  California 

Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, the  association  that  handles 
the  bulk  of  the  citrus  fruit  grown  in 
California.  This  concern  operates 
without  capital  except  as  it  makes 
annual  assessments  upon  its  members 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fruit 
handled  for  each.  In  this  way  the 
growers  receive  all  their  fruit  brings 
on  the  market,  minus  only  the  cost  of 
supporting  the  organization.  No  re- 
serve has  been  built  up — and  there's 
the  rub.  This  year  the  citrus  crop 
was  almost  ruined  by  freezing.  Ship- 
ments will  be  light,  but  the  large 
selling  organization  must  be  main- 
tained. This  will  require  a  very  heavy 
tax  at  a  time  when  the  growers  can 
least  afford  to  bear  it.  Just  now  a 
fat  reserve,  built  up  in  the  good  years, 
would  come  mighty  handy  in  tiding 
the  organization  over  a  bad  year.  No 
co-opeiative  concern  that  has  a  rela- 
tively expensive  organization  or  equip- 
ment to  maintain  should  operate 
without  building  a  strong  reserve. 


Statistics  of  a  dozen 
Herniation,    prominent    railroads  in 

this  country  show  that 
gross  earnings  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1912  were  from  9  to  20  per 
cent  greater  than  for  the  same  period 
in  1911,  while  the  increase  in  net 
earnings  ranged  from  6  to  50  per 
cent.  This  was  the  effect  of  general 
good  crops.  In  1911,  when  crops 
were  poor  and  railroad  business  dull, 
railroad  men  were  clamoring  for  rate 
increases.  We  suggested  then  that  it 
was  poor  crops  that  ailed  them,  and 
that  they  should  take  their  medicine 
along  with  farmers  and  other  folks. 
Because  railroads  are  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly performing  a  public  service, 
they  must  be   regulated   so   long  as 


they  are  privately  owned.  But  that 
the  railroads  wanted  to  increase  their 
rates  when  crops  were  short,  even 
though  they  were  not  allowed  to  do 
so,  shows  the  difficulty  of  attempting 
to  guarantee  profits  by  regulation 
through  fat  and  lean  years.  This 
should  make  us  exceedingly  cautious 
about  accepting  price  regulation  as 
an  ultimate  method  of  trust  control. 

A  writer  on  the  im- 
B j -Products,  portance  of  saving  all 
the  cornstalks  for  feed 
points  to  tho  thoroughness  with  which 
the  great  meat  packers  utilize  all  the 
by-products  of  their  industry  as  an 
example  for  farmers  to  follow.  Be- 
cause the  packers  save  everything, 
this  writer  claims  that  "for  years  the 
great  packing  houses  have  sold 
dressed  meat  for  less  than  they  have 
paid  for  the  liveweight  of  the  animals." 

That  statement  is  rather  broad. 
During  a  recent  week  when  prime 
beeves  were  selling  at  South  Omaha 
at  $8  to  $8.25,  good  to  choice  at  $7.50 
to  $7.90,  and  fair  to  good  beeves  at 
$7  to  $7.40,  the  sales  of  dressed  beef 
of  me  packing  company  to  Omaha 
retailers  averaged  9.30  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  very 
larse  part  of  the  beef  sold  in  Omaha 
was  from  prime  carcasses,  so  that  the 
margin  between  the  price  paid  on 
the  hoof  and  the  wholesale  price  of 
beef  must  have  been  considerably 
over  a  cent  a  pound. 

But  that  is  not  the  most  important 
point  we  wish  to  make.  The  packers 
do  not  derive  their  big  by-products 
profit  from  the  horns  and  hoofs,  but 
from  a  part  of  the  animal  that  should 
not  be  considered  a  by-product  at  all 
— the  hide.  For  instance,  packers' 
green  hides  are  now  selling  at  about 
19  cents  per  pound.  A  steer  hide 
weighing  sixty  pounds  is,  therefore, 
worth  about  $11.40,  and  is  more  easily 
prepared  for  selling  than  beef  loins. 
If  the  price  of  leather  continues  to 
climb  it  is  going  to  be  a  question 
whether  to  call  the  meat  or  the  hide 
the  by-product. 


It  is  mighty  difficult  to 
Mexican  get  the  straight  of  the 
Rumpus.  Mexican  situation.  In  the 
rebellion  against  Diaz 
were  involved  his  dictatorship  and 
the  land  question.  He  was  too  liberal 
in  giving  away  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  to  foreigners.  The 
Mexican  people  were  dispossessed  in 
the  land  of  their  birth. 

Madero  promised  reforms  in  the 
laws  that  would  break  up  large 
estates.  Just  what  started  the  re- 
bellion, against  him  is  a  point  on 
which  there  is  poor  agreement.  On 
one  hand  it  is  stated  thr  t  the  people 
expected  too  much,  and  became  im- 
patient when  he  did  not  hand  each 
of  them  the  title  deed  to  a  farm. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  with 
equal  positiveness  that  the  common 
people  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
Madero  but  for  the  agitation  of  the 
old  exploiting  clique  that  disliked 
his  policies  and  wished  to  dislodge 
him.  At  all  events  the  land  question 
seems  to  cut  a  pretty  big  figure  in 
the  whole  trouble. 

The  great  danger  is  that  the  United 
States  will  be  drawn  into  the  fuss. 
There  would  be  but  one  excuse  for 
interference,  we  believe,  and  that 
would  be  to  help  a  poor,  ignorant, 
down-trodden  people  to  establish  a 
stable  government,  and  to  protect 
them  from  exploiters.  To  interfere 
to  protect  American  property  would 
not.  be  justified.  We  like  the  spirit 
of  Congressman  Kent  of  California, 
who,  although  he  has  property  in 
Mexico,  says  he  would  feel  like  a 
murderer  to  ask  our  soldiers  to  go 
down  and  protect  it.  He  took  his 
chances  wi<en  he  invested  in  Mexico 
and  asks  no  help  from  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  only  just  attitude 
on  that  phase  of  the  question. 

With  so  strenuous  a  situation,  we 
are  rather  fortunate  in  having  a  slow- 
acting  fat  man  in  the  White  House. 


Unearned 
Increment. 


In  a  hearing  on  the  bill 
for  a  national  physical 
valuation  of  railroads 
before  the  senate  com- 
mittee on  interstate  commerce  at 
Washington  last  week,  railroad  offi- 
cials objected  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
making  it  mandatory  upon  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  the  original  cost 
of  the  roads  down  to  date.  It  was 
urged  that  this  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility, because  so  many  records 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed 


But  we  imagine  that  the  real  reason 
back  of  the  objection  is  that  the 
railroads  do  not  want  that  kind  of  a 
valuation  made.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  present  sale  value  of 
the  property  of  any  established  rail- 
road is  very  much  greater  than  the 
original  cost  of  the  different  items  of 
its  property.  This  is  because  of  the 
tremendous  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
^and  occupied  as  right-of-way  and 
terminals,  particularly  the  latter. 
The  big  question  in  railroad  rate 
-egulation  is  whether  the  roads  shall 
be  allowed  to  place  their  rates  high 
enough  to  pay  dividends  upon  present 
values,  including  the  increment  in  the 
value  of  the  land  occupied,  or  only 
upon  their  actual  investment  in  each 
case. 

Of  course,  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  land  occupied  by  railroads  has 
been  due  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  growth  of  industry,  and  the 
increase  of  trade.  Shall  the  public 
pay  dividends  upon  the  very  values  it 
has  created?  But,  say  the  railroads, 
the  same  factors  that  have  increased 
the  value  of  the  lands  we  occupy 
have  also  increased  the  value  of  farm 
lands,  and  if  the  owners  of  farm  lands 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  unearned 
increment  why  should  not  we?  What 
can  farmers  answer? 


Federal 
Road 
B  it  i  Id  iiia. 


It  is  astonishing  that  so 
many  people  —  including 
congressmen  — ■  seem  to 
believe  that  securing 
federal  aid  for  education, 
road  building  and  other  local  matters 
is  "just  like  getting  money  from 
home"— a  free  gift.  At  least  one 
member  of  congress  does  not  believe 
that  way.  Senator  Bourne  of  Oregon, 
in  a  recent  magazine  article,  says: 

"There  is  everywhere  evidence  that 
the  people  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
must  furnish  the  money,  whether  it 
comes  from  the  national  treasury,  or 
from  the  state,  county  or  more  local 
treasuries.  So  far  as  the  burden  of 
taxation  is  concerned,  it  makes  little 
difference  to  the  people  of  the  country 
whether  our  road  funds  are  derived 
from  state  or  national  taxation,  as- 
suming that  there  will  be  a  fairly 
equal  distribution  of  tshe  funds  that 
have  been  raised." 

In  this,  however,  Senator  Bourne 
overlooks  one  very  important  consid- 
eration, and  that  is  that  our  system 
of  national  taxation  is  more  in- 
equitable than  the  general  property 
tax  used  by  the  states  and  local  units 
of  government,  bad  as  is  the  latter. 
In  building  roads  by  federal  aid  we 
would  lay  a  tax  upon  the  food  and 
clothinr,  of  everybody  to  build  roads 
that  would  increase  land  values  for  a 
comparatively  few.  In  building  roads 
by  local  taxation  those  receiving  the 
most  benefit  would  bear  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  cost  than  they  would 
through  federal  taxation. 

But  Senator  Bourne  sees  another 
grave  danger  in  a  federal  aid  policy. 
Says  he:  "The  unfounded  assump- 
tion that  in  securing  federal  aid  they 
are  getting  something  for  nothing 
leads  people  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  that  will  increase  the  power 
of  the  general  government  and  de- 
crease the  power  of  the  several 
states." 

With  these  considerations  against 
federal  road  building,  what  reasons 
are  left  for  favoring  it?  We  can 
think  of  only  two.  The  first  is  a  belief 
that  the  central  government  can  build 
roads  so  much  better  than  the  states 
and  counties  as  to  outweigh  all  the 
disadvantages  named  above.  Surely 
not  many  persons  would  take  this  at 
all  seriously.  The  second  is  a  belief 
that  we  need  interstate  roads.  And 
that  is  back  of  all  of  the  federal  aid 
agitation,  even  though  the  federal 
aid  boosters  try  to  cover  it  up  by 
appearing  very  solicitous  about  the 
welfare  of  the  farmers. 

Of  course,  we  don't  need  interstate 
roads  to  market  our  crops — western 
farmers  do  not  haul  their  wheat  to 
Chicago  by  wagon.  The  only  use  for 
interstate  roads  would  be  for  touring. 
Why  don't  the  federal  aid  advocates 
come  out  and  admit  that  this  is  what 
they  want?  That  would  greatly 
clarify  the  question. 


Geographically  the  Uni- 
A  Burning  versify  of  Nebraska  is  an 
Question,    institution     in  several 

parts.  Four  branch  ex- 
periment stations  are  located  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  Because 
of  clinical  advantages  the  medical 
college  is  at  Omaha.  At  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  on  the    edge  of  Lincoln, 


about  three  miles  from  the  business 
center,  are  the  experiment  station,  the 
agricultural  college  and  the  school 
of  agriculture.  And  then  huddled  up 
on  eleven  or  twelve  acres  in  a  rather 
obscure  and  untidy  part  of  Lincoln  is 
the  main  pan  of  the  institution.  It 
is  proposed  to  move  this  down-town 
part  of  the  university  to  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  and  consolidate  it  with  the 
parts  of  the  institution  already  there. 
This  is  referred  to  as  university 
removal ;  but  it  should  be  called 
university  consolidation,  for  it  would 
mean  bringing  together  the  two  main 
parts  of  the  university. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
students  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
are  greatly  inconvenienced,  because 
part  of  their  class  work  is  on  the 
down-town  campus  and  part  of  it  at 
the  farm  three  miles  away.  A  great 
deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  going  back 
and  forth.  This  division  of  the  work 
in  the  college  of  agriculture  hampers 
its  growth.  Students  who  would 
otherwise  study  agriculture  will  not 
submit  to  such  inconvenience.  Unless 
the  university  is  consolidated,  a  com- 
plete college  of  agriculture  must  be 
established  at  the  farm,  which  would 
mean  duplication  of  courses.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  to  divide  the 
institution,  too,  because,  for  breadth 
of  view,  the  students  of  any  depart- 
ment need  to  come  in  .  contact  with 
the  students  in  other  departments. 

For  the  down-town  part  of  the 
university  something  must  soon  be 
done.  More  and  better  buildings  are 
needed,  and  there  is  no  room  on  the 
present  campus  to  put  them.  The 
present  campus  may  be  enlarged,  it 
is  true,  but  the  location  is  a  bad  one, 
and  cannot  be  improved.  The  railroad 
yards  are  near,  and  noise  and  smoke 
are  a  constant  annoyance.  By  buying 
more  land  near  the  University  Farm  ■ 
and  consolidating  the  institution 
there,  it  would  have  room  to  spread 
out,  as  it  should,  ill  the  midst  of 
pleasant  surroundings.  For  a  few 
years,  while  the  consolidation  was 
taking  place,  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  confusion,  but  we  dare  say  that 
in  twenty-five  years  everybody  would 
be  glad  the  change  had  been  made. 

The  question  of  university  con- 
solidation is  one  that  requires  a  long 
look  ahead  for  its  proper  settlement. 
The  fortunes  of  business  interests 
and  the  real  estate  dealers  of  Lincoln 
should  not  count  when  the  welfare 
of  a  great  institution  is  at  stake.  It 
is  a  question  for  the  whole  state  to 
decide.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  city  of  Lincoln,  through  its 
council,  should  offer  to  buy  more 
campus  room  if  the  legislature  will 
leave  the  down-town  part  of  the 
university  where  it  is.  The  question 
ought  to  be  settled  strictly  on  its 
merits,  but  the  legislature  is  sorely 
tempted  not  to  do  so  with  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars — is  it  too  harsh 
to  call  it  a  bribe? — dangling  before  it. 


Last  week  we  reviewed 
Road  the  bills  before  the  Ne- 
Legrislation.  braska  legislature  pro- 
viding for  a  state  high- 
way commission;  in  a -few  paragraphs 
here  we  shall  give  a  brief  abstract  of 
bills  that  affect  the  counties  and  local 
road  districts,  with  comment  thereon. 

The  first  of  these  relate  to  road 
dragging.  Under  the  present  law 
road  overseers  are  directed  to  make 
the  largest  practicable  use  of  the 
road  drag,  but  the  language  does  not 
make  it  compulsory.  House  Roll  No. 
288  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
board,  in  each  county  where  dragging 
is  a  feasible  method  of  road  improve- 
ment, to  divide  the  county  into  drag- 
ging districts,  and  to  appoint  a 
superintendent  of  dragging  for  each 
township.  The  superintendent  of 
dragging  shall  employ  a  person  to 
drag  the  roads  of  each  district  and 
see  that  he  does  the  work.  The  cost 
of  the  work  is  to  be  covered  by  a 
general  county  levy.  We  do  not 
consider  this  a  good  bill  because 
it  superimposes  another  system  upon 
the  one  we  already  have. 

Another  bill  that  provides  for 
compulsory  dragging,  also,  is  House 
Roll  No.  434.  The  local  road  over- 
seers are  given  immediate  charge  of 
the  work  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  county  board,  or  the  township 
board  in  counties  under  township 
organization.  Persons  are  to  be  em- 
ployed to  care  for  certain  pieces  of 
road  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  50  cents 
per  mile  for  each  dragging,  to  be  paid 
from  the  regular  road  funds.  This 
would    accomplish   dragging  without 
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establishing  another  system  of  road 
officials. 

To  secure  greater  effici- 
Appolntlve  ency  in  road  work  House 
Overseers.    Roll  509  provides  for  the 

appointment  of  road  over- 
:  eera  by  the  members  of  the  county 
board,  each  member  appointing  the 
overseers  in  his  commissioner  or 
supervisor  district,  and  having  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  road  work  therein. 
It  may  be  seriously  questioned 
whether  this  would  w.ork  out  better 
than  the  present  system,  and  it  might 
be  worse.  It  would  give  great  power 
to  the  mambers  of  the  county  board, 
which  might  not  always  be  used  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  public.  If 
the  elective  road  overseer  is  abol- 
ished, the  appointive  power  should  be 
lodged  in  a  competent  county  highway 
engineer  not  interested  in  building 
up  a  local  political  machine. 
'  *    *  * 

Two  bills  have  been 
Road  Taxes,  introduced  affecting  the 
distribution  of  road 
funds.  One  provides  for  greater  cen- 
tralization; the  other  for  greater 
localization.  House  Rp}\  No.  324 
specifies  that  in  counties  not  under 
township  organization  all  road  taxes 
shall  constitute  a  general  county  road 
fund  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  different  commissioner  districts. 
The  bill  allows  an  additional  tax  for 
local  improvement  to  be  levied  by 
the  county  board  upon  local  road 
districts.  The  objection  to  this  bill 
is  that  it  would  give  power  to  the 
county  board  to  use  the  road  funds 
upon  some  roads  to  the  neglect  of 
others. 

The  other  bill  that,  would  change 
the  present  method  of  the  distribution 
of  road  funds,  House  Roll  No.  10, 
also  applies  only  to  counties  not  under 
township  organization.  It  provides 
that  one-fourth  of  the  road  taxes  shall 
constitute  a  county  road  fund  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  different 
commissioner  districts,  while  three- 
fourths  of  the  tax  shall  constitute  a 
district  road  fund  to  be  expended  in  the 
district  where  raised.  This  bill,  it  seems 
to  us,  has  great  merit,  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  fund  ought 
to  be  expended  near  its  source. 
However,  in  some  counties  one-fourth 
of  the  road  taxes  might  be  too  small 
for  an  adequate  bridge  fund. 

Other  bills  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  poll  tax  in  labor  or  cash  at  the 
option  of  the  citizen.    And  still  an- 
other bill  directs  that  the  automobile  ! 
tax  in  all  counties  of  less  than  150,-  J 
000  population  shall  be  used  for  drag- 
ging roads,  instead  of  going  into  a 
fund  for  permanent  road  improvement  j 
as  at  present.  This  bill  is  so  good  that 
it  ought  to  include  all  counties. 
♦    #  # 
One  bill,  House  Roll  No. 

Use  of  323,  makes  it  lawful  to 
Roadsides,  cultivate  the  roadsides 
under  certain  specified 
conditions.  Other  bills  provide  for  a 
narrowing  of  the  roads,  adding  the 
land  thus  cut  out  of  the  roads  to  the 
adjoining  farms.  Of  the  two  plans  of 
utilizing  the  roadsides,  the  first  is  the 
better,  because  it  retains  public 
ownership  of  the  land  while  allowing 
private  use.  Certain  it  is  that  in  many 
places  the  roadsides  may  be  used  for 
crop  production  with  considerable 
profit,  and  without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  traffic. 


STUMP  PULLING  EXPERIENCE 


Pulls  Up  the  Earth 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the 
spring  of  1910  I  hired  a  stump  puller, 
paying  $4  per  day  for  the  puller  and 
two  men  to  run  it,  I  furnishing  the 
team.  I  had  something  like  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  maple  stumps  averaging 
about  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  We 
pulled  on  an  average  of  fifteen  stumps 
per  day.  If  getting  rid  of  the  stumps 
and  the  earth  clinging  thereto  were 
as  easy  as  pulling  the  stump  I  would 
say  that  it  paid,  but  "Aye,  there's  the 
rub!"  Fully  two  tons  or  more  of 
earth  clung  to  the  roots,  and  I  had  to 
chop  and  dig  and  dig  and  cho^>  to  get 
the  stumps  small  enough  to  be  hauled 
away.  It  may  be  different  with  other 
varieties  of  timber,  but  no  more  pull- 
ing of  maple  stumps  for  me.  I  prefer 
to  let  them  stand  a  few  years,  sprout- 
ing until  the  stump  is  dead,  and  then 
burn  or  dynamite  them  out. 

Johnson  Co.         C.  V.  DOUGLAS. 


Difficulties  Encountered 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  1  note  the 
request  of  Herbert  G.  Smith  of  Buffalo 
county  in  the  issue  for  February  5  for 
information  from  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  a  stump  puller.  As 
1  have  had  more  or  less  of  such  ex- 
perience in  getting  rid  of  stumps 
during  the  last  eight  years,.  I  will  say 
that  I  have  found  it  a  very  expensive 
job  any  way  one  tackles  it. 

We  used  a  puller  made  in  Iowa.  It 
had  the  strength  to  stand  more  than 
any  two  horses  could  pull,  but  we 
found  it  very  hard  work  for  both  men 
and  team.  Three  men  were  required 
to  operate  it  to  advantage,  as  tne 
cable  was  too  heavy  for  one  man  to 


handle,  and  one  man  had  to  drive  the 
team  and  look  after  the  puller.  On 
many  stumps  we  had  to  do  some 
digging  and  chopping,  even  when 
using  the  double-power  hitch. 

A  tree  that  can  stand  erect  in  a 
forty-mile  wind  is  certainly  fast  in 
the  ground  and  it  takes  power  to 
remove  it.  A  tree  with  a  tap-root 
is  harder  to  pull  than  one  with  only 
brace  roots.  We  found  burr  oak, 
hickory  and  walnut  the  hardest  to 
pull.  Most  trees  bring  up  so  much 
earth  with  their  1  roots  that  it  is  a 
bigger  job  to  remove  the  stumps 
from  the  field  and  fill  the  holes  than 
it  is  to  pull  the  stumps.  We  have 
pulled  a  few  stumps  that  a  good  team 
could  not  drag  after  being  pulled. 

It  doesn't  do  to  believe  everything 
you  hear  about  stump  pullers,  espe- 
cially when  the  claim  is  made  that 
one  can  pull  100  stumps  a  day,  or 
those  seven  feet  in  diameter.  We 
found  stumps  less  than  twelve  inches 
across  that  we  could  not  pull  without 
some  chopping.  ,A  stump  that  has 
been  dead  two  or  three  years  is  easier 
to  pull,  so  we  have  been  pulling  the 
small  and  dead  ones  and  leaving  the 
largest  to  be  taken  out  with  dynamite. 

We  consider  that  method  as  cheap 
and  better  than  pulling,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  large  stumps,  as  dyna- 
mite shatters  them  so  the  pieces  can 
be  loaded  onto  a  wagon;  besides, 
there  isn't  such  a  large  hole  to  be 
filled.  We  believe  that  the  cheapest 
way  to  handle  a  field  of  stumps  is  to 
seed  it  to  grass  and  pasture  it  until 
the  small  stumps  have  decayed,  then 
blast  out  the  large  ones. 

Nemaha  Co.  E.  S.  CANADY. 


HOW    1)0    YOU    MAKE    GARDEN  J 

Some  farmers  make  garden  and 
some  don't.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  percentage  of  the  latter  is  far  too 
large.  Maybe  it  is  because  some  folks 
don't  know  how.  Why  not  tell  them? 
To  the  writer  of  each  of  the  four  best 
letters  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
farm  garden  received  on  or  before 
March  3,  1913,  we  will  give  a  copy 
of  "Vegetable  Gardening,"  by  Profes- 
sor Ralph  L.  Watts.  This  is  a  book 
of  over  800  pages  that  thoroughly 
covers  the  whole  subject  of  garden 
plants  and  gardening.  In  these 
letters  tell  how  large  the  garden 
should  be  for  the  average  family; 
where  it  should  be  located;  how  the 
ground  should  be  prepared;  how  the 
garden  should  be  laid  out  and  planted 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  practice 
horse  cultivation  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  hoeing;  what  vegetables 
to  grow  and  how  much  of  each; 
what  varieties  to  plant;  when  to 
plant  the  different  things;  and  finally 
how  to  care  for  the  stuff  after  it 
gets  a-going.  Make  the  letters  as 
brief  as  possible  consistent  with  tell- 
ing your  story. 


ROLLING  WINTER  WHEAT 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station  announced 
through  a  press  bulletin  that  as  an 
average  of  four  seasons'  tests  the 
yield  of  winter  wheat  had  been  in- 
creased 5.1  bushels  per  acre  by 
rolling  in  the  early  spring  it  seemed 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.  But 
many  practical  farmers  have  tried 
rolling  with  equally  as  good  results. 
We  have  talked  with  farmers  who 
declared  that  they  made  enough  in 
one  season  by  rolling  their  wheat 
to  more  than  pay  for  the  roller  used 
and  the  time  spent  in  using  it.  Roll- 
ing winter  wheat  is  now  beyond  the 
theory  stage;  it  is  well  established 
as  a  good  farm  practice. 

When  the  frost  goes  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  spring  it  usually 
leaves  the  soil  slightly  heaved,  with 
a  cracked  crust  at  the  surface.  And 
even  though  the  soil  is  not  percep- 
tibly heaved,  it  is  -nearly  always 
badly  checked.  In  these  soil  cracks 
a  great  many  wheat  roots  are  exposed 
to  the  drying  action  of  the  air;  and 
unless  the  cracks  are  filled  early  in 
the  spring,  either  by  rain  or  by  arti- 
ficial means  like  rolling,  the  exposed 
roots  will  perish  and  weaken  the 
wheat  plants  they  should  support. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  har- 
rowing would  fill  these  soil  cracks 
and  leave  a  mulch  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  But  a  harrow,  when 
weighted  heavily  enough  to  break  up 
a  hard  soil  crust  in  a  wheat  field, 
destroys  hundreds  of  wheat  plants. 
In  the  tests  at  the  Nebraska  station 
it  was  found  that  harrowing  actually 
decreased  the  yield  of  grain  as  com- 
pared with  wheat  not  treated  in  any 
way.  In  some  parts  of  the  state,  and 
in  some  seasons  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  it  might  not  be  objectionable 
to  reduce  the  stand  of  grain  in  the 
spring,  but  whoever  uses  a  harrow  on 
wheat  must  count  upon  that  effect. 
Another  objection  to  the  harrow  is 
that  it  is  likely  to  start  the  soil  to 
blowing. 

Rolling  accomplishes  all  that  is 
desired  without  reducing  the  stand 
of  wheat.  It  settles  the  soil  back 
into  place  and  fills  the  cracks.  If 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  dry  when 
it  is  rolled — and  it  should  never  be 
otherwise  —  the  roller  crushes  the 
crust  into  a  good  mulch.  It  does  this 
rather  than  compact  the  immediate 
surface.  Last  spring  in  many  wheat 
fields  the  soil  crust  was  so  hard  and 
so  thick  that  the  heaviest  land  roller 
would  not  break  it  up.  That  was  an 
unusual  condition,  however,  and  one 
not  often  encountered.  Usually  the 
roller  puts  a  wheat  field  in  prime 
condition. 

The  rolling  should  be  done  early 
in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  dry  after  the  frost 


goes  out.  The  experience  of  the 
Nebraska  station  is  that  the  heavier 
the  roller  the  better.  A  corrugated 
roller  is  to  be  preferred,  because  it 
leaves  the  surface  slightly  ridged, 
which  lessens  danger  from  blowing. 


EFFECT  OF  WIDE  TIRES 

Because  wide  tires  distribute  the 
load  of  a  wagon  over  more  surface 
on  the  ground,  they  do  not  cut  into 
soft  roads  and  fields  so  badly  as  nar- 
row tires.  It  is  a  very  general  ob- 
servation that  very  often  narrow 
tires  ruin  a  road,  while  at  the  same 
time  broad  tires  have  a  tendency  to 
improve  it.  But  how  about  the  effect 
on  the  draft  of  wagons?  In  King's 
"Physics  of  Agriculture"  we  find 
these  figures:  On  paved  streets  and 
macadam  roads  broad  tires  give  26 
per  cent  less  draft  than  narrow  tires. 
On  gravel  roads  wide  tires  give  24.1 
per  cent  less  draft  than  narrow  tires. 
On  earth  roads,  dry,  smooth  and  free 
from  dust,  the  advantage  is  26.8  per 
cent  in  favor  of  wide  tires.  On  clay 
roads,  with  mud  deep,  drying  on  top 
and  spongy  beneath,  wide  tires  give 
draft  52  to  61  per  cent  less  than 
narrow  tires.  On  meadow,  pasture, 
stubble  and  plowed  ground  from  dry 
to  wet,  the  advantage  for  wide  tires 
ranges  from  17  to  120  per  cent.  There 
is  argument  enough  here  for  the  more 
general  use  of  wide  tires  on  farm 
wagons. 


LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

For  the  week  ending  February  14. 

A  week  of  strenuous  work  in  both  houses 
considering  pending  legislation  and  long 
evenings  in  committee  meetings  left  sen- 
ators and  house  members  so  exhausted  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  would  not  leave 
the  city  during  a  week-end  recess,  no 
trouble  was  experienced  in  securing  a  de- 
cree against  a  Saturday  session.  At  first 
appearance  it  seems  that  the  legislature 
loafs  on  the  job.  The  houses  convene  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  take  a  two-hour 
:  ecess,  and  adjourn  again  for  the  day  not 
later  than  5  o'clock.  This  beats  the  eight- 
hour  limit  that  is  asked  for  continuously  by 
labor  organizations.  In  reality  the  five 
hours  of  session  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
actual  work.  No  sooner  does  the  session 
adjourn  than  a  score  of  committee  meet- 
ings are  called,  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
n  the  evening.  Members  may  be  continu- 
ally in  committee  sessions  from  adjourn- 
ment time  until  near  midnight,  saving  only 
the   time    required   to  eat. 


A  determination  is  evident  to  go  into 
practically  all  the  1.300  bills  presented  at 
the  sestion  and  to  secure  some  considera- 
tion for  each  of  them  in  standing  com- 
mittee. In  the  past  more  than  half  the 
total  number  of  bills  presented  have  died 
In  a  general  holocaust  at  the  close  of  the 
ession.  Fewer  fatalities  of  the  kind  will 
result  this  session  if  the  ambition  now 
existing  among  members  holds  out.  Ex- 
treme activity  of  committees  is  resulting 
in  an  extended  general  file,  the  list  of  bills 
reported  out  from  standing  committee  to 
await  their  turn  for  discussion  by  the 
entire  senate  or  the  entire  house.  The 
growing  list  stimulates  the  cry  of  greater 
speed    in    discussion,   and   the  danger  grows 


of  hasty  decision, 
unfavorable. 


either  favorable 


It  has  not  been  an  exciting  week.  No 
great  is- ue  where  lines  have  been  closely 
drawn  has  shown  up,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  steady  grind  with  only  an  occasional 
outburst  to  enliven  it.  Neither  house  ha; 
developed  a  combination  of  interests  able 
to  dictate  on  successive  measures.  The 
senate  has  been  more  inclined  to  vote  on 
party  lines  than  has  the  house.  Two  or 
three  times  during  the  week,  once  on  a 
board  of  control  regulatory  bill,  and  again 
on  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the 
South  Omaha  stockyards  and  the  Omaha 
water  system  a  party  vole-  was  secured, 
without  apparent  reason  for  its  being  BO. 
In  the  house  not  the  least  semblance  of 
party  lines  has  appeared.  Line-ups  shift 
with  each  vote,  an  indication  that  members 
are  still  voting  according  to  their  own 
judgment  and  are  not  following  a  bell- 
wether. Such  a  condition  is  so  radically 
different  from  that  of  two  years  ago  as  to 
be   remarked   by  many. 


Attacks  on  the  present  hanking  laws 
have  been  somewhat  more  numerous  this' 
year  than  two  years  ago,  hut  have  not  been 
successful  thus  far.  An  effort  to  exempt 
non-interest  bearing  deposits  from  the 
operation  of  the  guaranty  law  failed  in 
both  senate  and  house,  not  even  hanker 
members  supporting  it.  The  house  killed 
a  bill  which  was  backed  by  the  state 
banking  board,  tn  give  it  the  right  to 
refuse  a.  charter  to  any  new  bank  where 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board  banks  enough 
exist.  Members  charged  it  was  an  effort 
to  create  monopolies  by  law.  Bills  to  allow 
banks  going  out  of  business  to  receive  back 
from  the  guaranty  fund  all  that  they  had 
paid  into  it,  and  bills  for  the  refunding 
of  90  per  cent  of  these  payments,  were 
killed  In  committee,  but  a  bill  to  allow 
a  75  per  cent  refund  was  approved  in 
committee,  but  as  yet  not  by  the  house. 
A  bill  to  take  off  the  limitations  of  loans 
by  state  banks  and  not  to  regulate  them  by 
the  amount  of  capital  stock  aroused  much 
opposition   but'  was  not  finally  disposed  of. 


Constitutional  amendments.  of  which 
more  than  a  score  have  been  proposed, 
continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of  both 
houses.  The  senate  approved  unanimously 
a  measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention,  and 
the  house  has  set  a  day  for  consideration  of 
the  same  proposition.  Meanwhile  proposed 
amendments  to  be  submitted  by  the  legisla- 
ture are  being  acted  upon  just  as  if  the 
other  proposal  were  not  pending.  The 
sena'e  approved  an  amendment  similar  to 
that  defeated  two  years  ago  to  limit  the 
voting  franchise  to  eilizens  of  the  United 
States  and  not  as  heretofore  giving  it  to 
those  who  simply  declare  their  intention 
of  becoming  citizens.  The  house  approved 
a  proposed  amendment  to  raise  the  gover- 
nor's" salary  to  $5,000  a  year,  making  his 
term  four  years-  and  forbidding  his  re- 
election. It  also  increases  the  attorney 
general's  salary  and  reduces  the  lieutenant 
governor  to  $15  a  day,  his  salary  having 
automatically  doubled  by  the  amendment 
adopted  last  fall  increasing  the  pay  of 
members  of  the  legislature. 


Railrcads  committees  of  both  houses 
have  been  busy  all  week  with  hearings  on 
bills,  railroad  representatives  practically 
confining  their  attention  to  showings  they 
can  make  before  standing  committees.  An 
unusual  number  of  railroad  bills  have  been 
introduced,  the  house  committee  alone  hav- 
ing more  than  a  hundred  such  in  hand. 
The  house  approved  a  bill  which  provides 
a  light  engine  shall  have  a  conductor  when 
traveling  from  division  to  division,  and 
killed  a  bill  that  would  have  provided  a 
fare  collector  on  passenger  trains  in  addi- 
tion to  the  conductor.  After  much  dis- 
cussion and  testimony  before  a  committee 
the  fifty-car  limit  to  trains,  as  asked  for 
by  railway  employes,  was  reported  out 
without  recommendation.  The  same  com- 
mittee refused  to  report  a  bill  by  Keckley 
of  York  calling  for  a  20  per  cent  reduction 
in  freight  rates  on  carload  lots  of  produce. 
A  disagreement  between  the  author  of  the 
bill  and  the  committee  on  whether  he 
should  be  made  to  prove  the  value  of  his 
bill  or  the  railroads  be  made  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  a  good  bill,  led  to  a  lively 
airing  of  the  matter  before  the  house, 
from  which   nothing  resulted. 


University  removal  still  features  in  reso- 
lutions and  committee  hearings.  The 
senate  is  doing  nothing  on  the  matter,  but 
the  house  has  been  listening  to  both  sides 
of  the  question  at  length,  and  has  set  a 
date  for  final  discussion,  one  week  from 
next  Thursday.  Two  bills  repres-ent  the 
ideas  of  opposing  sides,  the  one  for  a  one- 
mill  levy  for  six  years  to  move  the  insti- 
tution, the  other  for  a  half-mill  levy  for 
six  years  to  extend  it  on  the  present  site. 
The  city  of  Lincoln  has  offered  to  purchase 
additional  ground  in  the  city  to  keep  the 
university  down  town,  excepting  only  $200,- 
000  the  state  should  furnish,  and  this  will 
become  a  part  of  the  future  discussions. 
Six  additional  blocks  in  the  heart  of  the 
city   are  proposed. 


The  house  cut  down  the  senate's  bill  for 
a  2  per  cent  tax  on  express  companies, 
making  it  read  IY2  per  cent  on  gross  re- 
ceipts for  purely  state  business.  It  re- 
pealed the  mortgage  tax  law  by  a  bare 
majority,  and  approved  a  bill  to  make 
Lincoln's  birthday  a  legal  holiday.  The 
senate  passed  a  bill  increasing  the  penalty 
for  bootlegging  from  thirty  days  in  jail  to 
ninety  days.  The  house  has  before  it  two 
bills,  both  from  the  same  committee,  the 
one  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  the 
other  to  inflict  such  punishment  in  the 
future  by  electrocution. 


A  summary  of  proposed  appropriations 
at  the  close  of  the  period  for  introduction 
of  bills  shows  that  $11,743,252  has  been 
asked  for  and  the  state  has  but  $6,633,000 
to  disburse.  The  general  maintenance  bills 
and  the  mill  levies  now  provided  by  law 
will  require  $6,172,000,  proposed  new  mill 
levies  ask  for  $2,185,000,  and  special  ap- 
propriations numbering  almost  a  hundred 
ask  for  $.8,386,000.  The  first  appropriation 
bill,  $50,000,  to  run  the  state  penitentiary 
to  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  new- 
levy  is  available,  passed  the  house  just 
before  week-end  adjournment.  It  indicate; 
the  amount  the  institution  has  run  behind 
the  legislative  estimate. 
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Factory  Prices 
Our  Roofing 


on 


Direct  to  you    at  lowest 
cost.  Save  money  and 
get  a  roof  that  will  last 
a  lifetime  and  is  guar- 
anteed  lightning  and  fire 
proof.     Anyone  can  easily 
apply  it.    Saves  repair  hills. 
Prevents    damage  from 
leaky  roofs. 

Galvanized  Cupolas 

M  ike  your  stock  healthy  by  keeping  a| 
^.^wc'urrent  of  fresh  air  in  your  barnX 
'"sxWRain  and  snow  can't  blow  in  on| 
your  hay.    Birds  can't  nest  in  it. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel,  outlasts| 
wood  ten  to  one  and  needs 
painting  or  repairs. 

Free  Samples 

of  our  roofing  by  mail,  and  catalog! 
[■i&'ft  with  prices  and  full  information. 

"  STEEL  ROOFING  &  STAMPING  WORKS 

(S2b  S.  W.  2d  Si.  Des  Moines,  low 


NAurHeider 
HCff  Tractor 


With  All  Latest  Improvements  ( 

Dip  economical,  practical  tractor  for  mod- 
ern fiirniins,  ijjtlit  in  weight,  strong  and  pow- 
erful, easy  to  operate.  The  real  one-man  tractor 
for  belt  or  field  work. 

Special  Heavy  Duly  Tractor  Motor 
Long  stroke  type.  Large  crank  shaft,  connecting  I 
rods  and  bearings.  One-piece  cam  sliatt.  Thel 
Heider  is  the  pioneer  light-weight  tractor  and  no  I 
experiment.  Will  do  any  kind  of  farm  work| 
more  cheaply  than  horses. 

m/mwuiujmm  get  our  catalog  | 


FREE 

Learn  about  the  I 
new  Heidr  r  be-l 
fore  you  buy  af 
tractor.  Write 
BKIDFR  MFG. CO. 
250  Main  Si. 
Carroll,  Iowa 
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Your  Soil  Is  Alive 

TO  all  intents  and  purposes,  soil  is  alive.  It 
breathes,  works,  rests,  it  drinks,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  it  feeds.  It  responds  to  good  or  bad  treatment. 
It  pays  its  debts,  and  pays  with  interest  many  times  compounded. 
Being  alive,  to  work  it  must  be  fed.  During  the  non-growing  seasons 
certain  chemical  changes  take  place  which  make  the  fertility  in  the 
soil  available  for  the  next  season's  crop.  But  this  process  adds  no 
plant  food  to  the  soil.  Unless  plant  food  is  added  to  soil  on  which 
crops  are  grown,  unless  the  soil  is  fed,  in  time  it  starves.  There  is  one 
best  way  to  feed  your  soil.  Stable  manure,  which  contains  all  the 
essentials  of  plant  life,  should  be  spread  evenly  and  in  the  proper 
quantity  with  an 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 

I  H  C  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  There  are 
low  machines  which  are  not  too  low,  but  can  be  used  in  mud  and  deep 
snow,  or  in  sloppy  barnyards.  They  are  made  with  either  endless  or 
reverse  aprons  as  you  prefer.  Frames  are  made  of  steel,  braced  and 
trussed  like  a  steel  bridge.  Sizes  run  from  small,  narrow  machines 
for  orchard  and  vineyard  spreading,  to  machines  of  capacity  for  large 
farms.  The  rear  axle  is  placed  well  under  the  box,  where  it  carries 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  load,  insuring  plenty  of  tractive  power  at  all 
times.  Beaters  are  of  large  diameter  to  prevent  winding.  The  teeth 
that  cut  and  pulverize  the  manure  are  square  and  chisel  pointed. 
The  apron  drive  controls  the  load,  insuring  even  spreading  whether 
the  machine  is  working  up  or  down  hill,  or  on  the  level.  I  H  C 
spreaders  have  a  rear  axle  differential,  enabling  them  to  spread  evenly 
when  turning  corners. 

A  local  dealer  handling  these  machines  will  show  you  all 
their  good  points,  and  will  help  you  decide  on  the  one  that 
will  do  your  work  best.  Get  literature  and  full  information 
from  him,  or,  write 

1  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
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Keep  the  Grain  Out 
of  Your  Straw  Pile 


All  threshing1  machines  are  not  alike.  There 
is  one  different  from  all  others.  It  has  a  differ- 
ent way  of  taking  the  grain  out  of  the  straw.  It 
beats  it  out  just  as  you  would  do  by  hand  with  a 
pitchfork.  All  other  machines  depend  upon  its 
dropping  out. 

This  one  different  machine  is  the  Red  River 
Special  and  you  should  insist  upon  having  it  do 
your  threshing.  It  will  save  all  your  grain  and 
waste  none  of  your  time. 

It  saves  the  Farmer's  Thresh  Bill. 

It  has  the  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the 
Gun,"  the  patented  Grate  and  Check  Plate,  the 
greatest  separating  devices  ever  built. 

The  Big  Cylinder  drives  the  intermingled 
straw,  chaff  and  grain  against  the  separating 
grate,  beating  the  grain  through  where  the  check 
plate  catches  it  and  delivers  it  to  the  grain  pan 
and  mill. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  grain  is  taken  out 
right  there. 

The  straw  goes  over  upon  the  shakers  which 
hold  it  and  beat  it  until  all  the  grain  is  beaten  out. 

In  all  other  kinds  the  straw  is  hurried  out  of  the 
machine  and  the  grain  is  expected  to  drop  out. 
It  doesn't.   Thousands  of  green  straw  stacks 
The  Red  River  Special  saves  all  this.  Insist 
It  will  save  your  thresh  bill.    Write  for  proof. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I.  J.  Knudson.  farmer,  of  McHenry  County, 
North  Dakota,  do  depose  and  say  that  during 
the  summer  of  1908  I  bought  of  Nichols  & 
Shepard  Company  a  threshing  outfit,  consist- 
ing of  one  20-horse  power,  double  cylinder 
traction  engine  and  one  32x52  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Separator  with  wind  stacker,  self-feeder 
and  weigher  attached. 

That  on  or  about  August  23,  1908,  I  started 
this  outfit  near  a  stack  of  old  straw  that  had 

been  threshed  in  1907  by  a  separator,  and 

to  stretch  the  belts  on  the  new  machine  1 
caused  a  small  load  of  old  straw  from  the  stack 
in  question  to  be  run  through  the  new  machine 
and  was  surprised  to  get  over  sixteen  bushels 
of  oats  from  this  load  of  straw. 

1  afterward  threshed  out  the  balance  of  this 
stack  and  got  347  bushels  of  grain. 

(Signed)  JAMES  KNUDSON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  No- 
tary Public,  in  and  for  McHenry  County,  North 
Dakota,  this  6th  day  of  Feb.,  1909. 
[Seal]  J.  EDGAR  WAGAR. 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  March  27,  1914. 


every  year  loudly  say  it  doesn't, 
upon  its  doing  your  work  this  year. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Builders  of  Threshing  Machinery,  Engines  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 


FARM  GLDIPSES 

By  J.  K.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Bright,  sunny  days  continue.  The 
roads  are  perfect,  and  automobiles 
are  passing  often.  Hens  are  cackling 
down  in  the  barn  lot.  We  now  have 
that  "spring  feelin'." 

One  of  our  neighbors  last  week 
broke  the  stalks  from  a  cornfield. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  reading  these 
lines  who  are  located  in  a  higher 
altitude  than  we,  and  who  stoop  to 
pick  corn  that  we  down  here  by  the 
river  reach  up  for,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  removal  of  stales  where  a 
heavy  crop  has  been  grown  is  a  task 
which  all  farmers  would  like  to  avoid. 

The  citizens'  meeting  which  I  men- 
tioned in  last  week's  Glimpses  was 
continued  last  Saturday  by  a  deter- 
mined lot  of  men.  A  dozen  bills  that 
are  now  before  the  legislature  were 
discussed.  The  secretary  made  a  nota- 
tion of  each  bill  acted  upon,  and  re- 
ported the  same  to  our  representatives. 

There  was  strong  opposition  to  the 
Sunday  baseball  measure.  Many  were 
present  who  would  have  supported 
the  measure  had  it  been  optional; 
but  clothed  in  its  present  uniform 
we  are  all  opposed  to  it,  preachers 
and  farmers  alike,  and  are  ready  to 
send  it  back  where  it  came  from. 

The  bill  which  has  for  its  object 
the  destruction  of  the  privilege  of  tax- 
payers to  elect  their  precinct  asses- 
sors was  opposed  by  all.  We  think 
it  unfair  to  attempt  to  take  from 
taxpayers  the  privilege  of  selecting 
their  assessor  and  place  the  power 
in  one  man's  hands. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  fee  col- 
lected from  automobile  owners  was 
paid  to  the  secretary  of  state,  after 
which  our  county  received  no  benefit 
therefrom.  Later  a  law  was  enacted 
which  required  the  license  to  be  paid 
to  the  county  treasurei .  From  this 
source  our  county  last  vear  received 
benefit  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,000, 
which  went  into  our  road  fund. 

A  bill  is  now  before  our  law-makers 
to  take  the  money  paid  as  taxes  by 
automobile  owners  from  us  and  send 
it  away  to  the  state  capitol.  We  want 
someone  to  answer  the  question 
What  for?  Does  the  father  of  the 
bill  promise  that  we  shall  have  our 
money  back;  and  if  so,  does  he  promise 
that  no  part  of  it  will  rub  off? 

There  are  farms  in  this  county  on 
which  the  taxes  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  eight  years,  and 
we  are  not  enjoying  any  greater  pro- 
tection from  criminals  than  we  did 
eight  years  ago.  The  only  improve- 
ment we  have  had  in  that  time  is  the 
public  roads,  which  have  been  greatlv 
bettered,  but  we  are  paying  liberally 
for  that.  The  estimate  for  bridges, 
road  work  and  road  machinery  is 
$50,000.  To  that  we  add  much  of 
the  salary  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners, and  a  nice  bunch  of  inherit- 
ance tax  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  why 
we,  who  live  in  one  of  the  smallest 
counties  in  the  state,  object  to  the 
building  of  a  state  highway  at  our 
expense;  nor  why  these  mass  meet- 
ings are  being  held  and  a  demand 
made  by  business  men  and  farmers 
that  unnecessary  appropriations  by 
those  whom  we  trusted  to  vote  for  us 
on  matters  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  us  shall  be  checked.  Let  me 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  anyone  reading 
these  notes  that  all  the  talking  you 
can  do  down  at  Jones'  grocery  will 
not  bear  fruit;  but  if  there  is  dis- 
satisfatcion  among  you,  get  busy! 
Don't  look  to  see  what  party  is 
back  of  the  movement,  but  tear  o!T 
the  party  label  and  examine  the 
contents  of  the  package. 

At  our  last  meeting  it  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  a  farmer  and 
automobile  owner,  to  raise  by  sub- 
scription $100  to  be  paid  in  premiums 
to  the  roadmasters  throughout  the 
county  for  the  greatest  improvement 
in  their  respective  districts;  $50  to 
be  given  for  the  best  work,  $30  for 
the  second  best,  and  $20  for  the  next; 
these  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  com- 
petent judges.  He  proposed  to  put 
down  $10  for  the  fund  himself.  We 
have  good  roads  now,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  better,  and  there  is  good 
feeling  among  our  people.    And  the 


Think  of  huving  the  wonder-working  power  ol 
electricity  "on  tup"  all  the  timet  Father,  instead 
»f  fussing  with  a  lantern  in  the  burn,  now  simply 
iresses  the  burton  of  an  electric  flasher.  Mother 
loesu't  6tumble  down  dark  cellar  stairs,  risking 
ife  and  limb  nny  longer.  She  "Bwitches  on"  a 
ight  and  goes  her  way  in  safety.  Son  John— the 
•oming"Young  Edison"— is  making  all  kinds  of 
.'Jectricall* -driven  apparatus,  from  a  doorbell  to 
i  gnte  opener.  Daughter  Mary  finds  many  uses  for 
jlectricitv.  Even  the  mail-currier  presses  a  bufton 
>n  the  mail- box 'way  out  in  t  fie  road,  which  rings  a 
oell  telling  the  folks  that  there's  mail  in  the  box. 

And  remember  this:  These  things  and  dozens  of 
others  can  be  done  in  a  jiffy,  at  small  cost,  by  the 
use  of  a  few 


Made  in 
Madison 

French  Batteries  are  scientifically  constructed. 
oackatjes  of  electricity.  They  are  0jpecial-purpose 
batteries  built  for  aepeciatiob.  Thousands  of  auto 
owners  insist  on  the  French  "Auto  Special"— the 
dry-cell  battery  with  the  blue  label.  The  green* 
labeled  French  Dry  Battery  is  for  household  uses. 

uet  this  Book 

Send  for  our  great  free  book.  Describes  over  100 
uses  of  French  Dry  Cells— an  education  to  any  man 
ov  boy.  Mail  in  the  coupon  below— it  brings  all  the 
facts.  Tells  what  French  Dry  Cells  do;  why  they 
last  longer  and  give  better  satisfaction  than  others. 
When  you  buy  batteries  insist  on  the  genuive 
French.  Your  dealer  will  tell  you  the  particular 
French  Battery  you  need.  Send  that  coupon  now. 

French  Battery  ci  Carbon  Co# 

2  Nathan  Street,  Madison,  Wis, 


Mail  the  Coupon  Now 


FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO.. 

2  Nathan  Street,  MADISON,  WIS.t 

Gentlemen:—!  am  interested  in  electrifying  my 
farm  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  do  it  at  a  low 
oost  w:th  French  Dry  Batteries. 


Rame  . 


Address  . 


E.F.D. 


(S) 


AvaluableFreeBookon 

Clover 


A  gold  mine  of  information 

We  have  just  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
entitled  "Clover, theGreat  $CashMoneyCrop$." 
This  book  is  truly  a  most  remarkable  source  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  clover  raising. 
For  the  first  time  the  opinions  and  experiences 
of  the  world's  'greatest  clover  authorities  and 
practical  growers  have  been  gathered  together 
in  printed  form.  Every  question  you  can  think 
of  is  fully  answered.  It  tells  you  how  to  get 
a  sure  '  catch"  first  planting;  how  to  keep 
clover  in  the  rotation;  about  clover  as  a  soil  en- 
richer:  how  to  handle  the  crop  for  hay  and  seed 
production;  how  to  grow  clover  that  makesrich- 
er  feed — that  produces  more  beef  and  more  milk 
— that  puts  immediate  cash  money  in  your 
pocket.  It  explainsthe  causeof  clover  failures; 
how  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  drought;  it  tells  all  about  the 
causes  of  "clover  sickness"  and  how  to  deal 
with  it.  These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions 
are  answered,  covering  sixteen  clover  varieties, 
including  Red,  Mammoth,  Crimson,  Alsike, 
Sweet,  White,  Yellow,  Japan,  Berseen,  Burr, 
Serradilla,  etc. 

This  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  information  to 
the  farmer  who  is  looking  for  bigger  and  better 
results.  Ordinarily  this  book  is  sold  for  35  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  a  short  time  we  will  mail  a 
free  copy,  postage  prepaid,  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  or  until  a  certain  number  have  been  dis- 
tributed. If  you  will  write  at  once  you  will  be 
sure  of  getting  a  copy  by  return  mail.  ( 
GALLOWAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  408  M WATERLOO,  IA 


NOW! 


Send  jour  Name 


how  to  use  your  old  run-  . 
ine  gears  (or  many  years ;  save  \ 
10,000  high  Hits ;  save  repair  bills, 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

Mike  hauling  30%  t 
don 't  nit  roads  or  field 
or  dry  apart.  Send  for  illustrated 
book  of  vheelsand  wagons. 
Electric  Wlieel 
103  Elm !>l.,  Qulncj, 


Save) 
High 

Lift* 
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man  who  "joins  the  gang"  to  work 
for  a  state  highway  at  our  expense, 
we  care  not  whether  he  be  four- 
teenth assistant  doorkeeper  or  gov- 
ernor, will  have  less  feathers  in  his 
plumage  when  he  is  caught  in  a 
crowd  of  southeastern  Nebraska  men. 

DEALER    RAPS    STALLION  LAWS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  was  inter- 
ested in  an  article  by  Mr.  Calvin 
Geary  of  Holt  county  in  your  issue 
of  February  5,  and  would  like  to  reply 
to  it.  The  article  is  in  regard  to  the 
Nebraska  stallion  law — one  that 
comes  directly  before  me.  as  I  am 
engaged  in  the  importation  and  sale 
of  stallions  and  jacks. 

Mr.  Geary  says  that  the  law  serves 
to  prevent  Nebraska  from  becoming 
a  dumping  ground  for  poor  stock. 
Now  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  Nebraska  is  a  dumping 
ground  for  poor  stallions.  For  tbe 
past  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  very 
noticeable  (and  I  have  found  it  to  be 
true  in  my  business)  that  the  farmers 
of  Nebraska,  as  well  as  of  the  north- 
west generally,  buy  the  best  stallions 
that  are  imported,  while  the  cheaper 
class  are  taken  by  the  farmers  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
eastern  states.  No  farmers  are  more 
up-to-date,  nor  buy  and  raise  a  better 
class  of  horses,  than  those  of  the 
west  and  northwest.  The  farmers  of 
the  southwest  take  a  smaller  class  of 
sires  which  are  light  boned  and  in 
Nebraska  would  be  termed  inferior. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  particular 
advantage  can  be  gained  by  having 
the  Nebraska  stallion  law  applied 
only  to  stallions,  but  if  it  will  apply 
to  dams  as  well  as  sires,  then  a  rea- 
sonable improvement  could  be  ex- 
pected. Yet  where  we  require  per- 
fectly sound  sires  and  dams  we  have 
to  go  back  to  the  lighter  class  of 
horses,  because  the  heavy  horses  are 
the  ones  in  which  unsoundness  mostly 
prevails.  We  are  trying  to  raise  ton 
horses,  and  are  using  sires  that 
weigh  a  ton  or  more  with  dams 
perhaps  400  or  500  pounds  lighter. 
These  heavy  horses,  owing  to  their 
great  weight,  are  more  apt  to  become 
unsound,  yet  they  are  the  most  de- 
sirable sires  we  can  get. 

The  present  Nebraska  law  makes 
the  business  so  hazardous  that  the 
purchaser  of  a  stallion  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  price  necessary  to  buy  a 
big,  first-class  animal.  I  believe  this 
is  wrong,  and  believe  that  if  a  law  is 
necessary  it  should  be  one  to  protect 
and  encourage  the  purchase  of  the 
biggest  and  best  class  of  sires  and 
dams  that  can  be  brought  into  your 
state.  We  are  laboring  under  the 
same  condition  in  Iowa,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  such  laws  as  will  be  of  material 
benefit  to  purchasers  of  high  class 
horses. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  could 
frame  a  law  fixing  the  service  fee  at 
$25  it  would  be  very  simple,  and  would 
do  more  to  weed  out  the  poor  sires 
and  encourage  the  purchase  of  the 
best  than  anything  else  we  could  do. 
I  gave  expression  to  my  views  on 
stallion  laws  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  Iowa  law,  in  a  paper 
before  our  state  stallion  meeting  at 
Ames  a  few  weeks  ago,  fiom  which  I 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  below. 

"I  believe  the  Iowa  stallion  law  is 
defective  and  fails  to  secure  improve- 
ment as  desired,  because  it  applies 
"nly  to  stallions  and  not  to  mares  as 
well,  the  object  of  the  stallion  law 
being  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  use  of  unsound  parents,  or  parents 
which  are  afflicted  with  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  hereditary  unsoundness 
or  transmissible  unsoundness.  In 
order  to  accomplish  much  along  this 
line  and  to  be  fair  to  all.  the  law 
should  anply  to  dams  as  well  as  sires. 
So-called  transmissible  unsoundness 
in  mares  is  far  more  freauent  than  in 
stallions.  We  cannot  expect  much  if 
pny  improvement  in  our  horse  stock 
so  long  as  we  strive  to  raise  that 
stock  from  the  poorest  class  of  dams 
and  keep  the  best  for  work  and  for 
market.  Yet  this  is  the  tendency  and 
practice  in  most  localities. 

"What  is  the  result  of  stallion  laws 
as  now  in  force?  Take  for  example 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  because  it  was 
the  first  to  enact  a  stallion  law.  I 
have  for  some  years  been  gathering 
reports  from  Chicago  borse  buvers 
and  from  farmers  throughout  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  who  were  engaged  in 
the  production  of  horses  for  market, 
and  from  both  sources  I  am  told  that 
the  horse  stock  from  the  state  has 
depreciated  fully  30  per  cent  (n  size 


and  quality  during  the  last  ten  years. 
In  fact,  I  find  it  the  general  opinion 
of  all  with  whom  I  have  been  able 
to  converse  on  this  matter  that  the 
stallion  law  of  Wisconsin  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  horse-growing 
industry  of  that  state. 

"I  find  it  to  be  the  practice  of  Wis- 
consin stallioners  generally  to  buy 
the  cheapest  class  of  unsound  horses 
they  can  get,  take  them  home,  put 
them  in  service  during  the  season, 
and  sell  them  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  In  this  manner  they  make 
more  profit  on  the  investment  than 
they  can  make  in  any  other  way,  for 
they  cannot,  afford  to  buy  good,  high 
priced  horses  and  take  the  chances 
that  are  incurred  under  their  state 
law.  Neither  can  a  man  afford  to  buy 
a  good  horse  and  compete  with  a 
neighbor  with  a  cheap  stallion,  and 
the  Wisconsin  law  does  not  afford 
the  remedy  that  was  intended.  As  a 
result,  fewer  good  stallions  have  been 
sold  in  Wisconsin  than  in  neighbor- 
ing states  where  there  were  no  stal- 
lion laws. 

"Again,  what  is  transmissible  un- 
soundness? We  have  no  competent 
authority  on  this  matter.  The  best 
authorities  differ.  In  the  season  of 
1910  while  in  France  I  accompanied 
the  government  veterinarians  of  that 
country,  whose  business  it  was  to 
examine  and  stamp  horses  entitled 
to  pensions  from  the  government.  I 
went  with  them  to  several  points  in 
different  districts  of  France,  from  the 
Belgium  border  on  the  east  to  the 
Channel  Islands  on  the  west.  In 
several  places  they  examined  hun- 
dreds of  stallions  for  government 
pension  service,  and  in  no  case  did 
I  see  them  condemn  a  stallion  for 
hereditary  or  transmissible  unsound- 
ness except  for  defective  eyes  or  de- 
fective wind.  I  believe  it  is  the  gen- 
erally accepted  theory  of  the  French 
authorities  that  these  constitute  about 
the  substance  of  transmissible  un- 
soundness. I  believe  that  on  the 
whole  the  Iowa  law  does  not  accom- 
plish the  results  desired  and  what 
was  expected  of  it  when  enacted,  and 
I  believe  it  should  be  repealed.  If 


another  and  better  law  can  h«  de- 
vised, it  should  include  mares  as  well 
as  stallions." 

These  are  my  views  and  opinions, 
but  I  like  to  learn  from  others  and 
therefore  enjoyed  Mr.  Geary's  letter. 

W.  L.  DeCLOW. 

Linn  County,  Iowa. 


Are  your  horses  acquainted  with 
the  curry  comb? 


"■ore  Polatoer" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
dnrable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MKU. 
BOX  B  STERLING.  UX. 

Stock  Carried  at  Omaha. 


Beware  of  Air-Spaces 
When  You  Plow 


AIR  SPACE— ordinary 

Remember,  those  innocent-looking  air  spaces  left  betwe  en  topsoil  and  subsoil  when  Dlow- 

■   hoitii    Kaon    r>  s-\  i?  1 1  r*  rr    ilia     A  ™ t  „  n  *  f~\  i  1  i:»     m>ii    ■   %.r      •  *    »  ^ 


NO  AIR  SPACE— "C.T.X.' 


hot.  dry  spell  comes. 

Get  a  plow  that  doesn't  LEA  I'E  any  air  spaces— the  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal. 

Note  the  peculiar,  corkscrew  shape  of  this  plow*o//o/w.  (Picture  A.)  The  arrow  shows  how 
dirt  travels-backward  and  DOWNWARD,  not  backward  and  UPWARD  as  in  the  ordinary 
plow.  (Picture  B.)  The  Rock  Island  Universal  doesn't  spill  any  dirt  into  the  furrow  turns  the 
stfpe  clear  over,  without  crimping.  Lays  it  flat  and  smooth,  at  the  same  time  pulverizing 
it  thoroughly  and  burying  all  trash.  Topsoil  lies  right  against  subsoil-without  fatal  air 
spaces.    Water  comes  up  from  bclow>«s^  like  kerosene  comes 

up  your  .  -t^. 

lamp  wick,  (  ^75f 

This  feeds   \  r^„nU4k50fy 

t  h  e  c  r  o  p 
In  dry 
weather 


A  Real  UNIVERSAL  Plow 

And  don't  forget,  this  plow  is  a  UNIVER- 
SAL plow— does  perfect  work  in  any  soil  on  any 
land  that's  plowable.  It  walks  right  through 
Tame  Sod,  Heavy  Clay,  Sandy  Loam,  Mixed 
Soil,  Stubble  Fields.  Old  Cornfields,  etc. 

No  wonder  the  Rock  Island  "C.T.X. "Univer- 
sal has  become  the  sensation  of  the  farming 
world.  Yet  it  costs  practically  no  more  than  the 
average  plow/ 

WRITE  '   Send  your  name  on  a  Postal  today  and  get,  bv  next  mail,  the  complete  story  of 
'   'he  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal.    All  about  how  it's  Made;  pictures  of  its 
construction.    We  will  also  tell  you  the  nearest  place  you  can  see  a  Rock  Island  "C.T  X  " 
You  can  go  see  this  plow  and  judge  it  fo.  \ourself.   Just  write  these  words  on  your  postal, 
Am  interested  in  plows.  Then  sign  your  name,  address  and  send  the  card  to 


Rock  Island  (C.T.  X.) 
Universal  Plow  ; 


ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO., 


97  Second  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  III.  nm 


The  Next  Machine  You 
Need  For  The  Farm 

is  a  business  machine  —  the  typewriter.  Farming  is  a  business 
these  days  and  the  successful  farmer  is  a  business  man.  The  busi- 
ness man  in  the  city  welcomed  the  typewriter  years  ago,  because 
it  gave  him  an  exact  duplicate  of  every  letter,  a  record  of  every 
business  transaction,  and  turned  out  clean,  legible  letters  two  or 
three  times  faster  than  old-fashioned  pen  and  ink. 
m. 


is  the  simplest  machine  ever  built  and  the  easiest  to  under- 
stand, because  it  has  a  "  key  for  every  character."  You  can 
write  your  letters  on  a  Smith  Premier  faster,  plainer  and 
easier  than  with  pen  and  ink,  after  Very  little  practice.  This 
saves  time,  effort  and  also  possible  misunderstanding. 

When  you  typewrite  your  letters  you  can,  at  the  same 
time,  make  carbon  copies — exact  duplicates  of  every 
letter.  These  can  be  filed  away  where  you  can  easily  refer 
to  them  years  afterward.  Could  you  remember  what  you 
wrote  in  a  letter  two  years  ago  if  it  meant  dollars  and 
cents  to  you? 

Give  your  son  or  your  daughter  a  chance  to  learn  type- 
writing by  helping  you  with  your  correspondence.  It  is  a 
useful  and  well-paid  occupation. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  is  one  of  the  best- known 
standard  machines.  It  is  least  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  on  account 
of  its  simplicity  of  construction  —  a  feature  which  is  appreciated  by  the 
largest  business  houses  and  banks,  and  is  of  even  more  importance  to 
the  farmer.  Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog,  giving  price  and  full 
information. 

Smith  Premier  Dept. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

(Incorporated ) 
327  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Best 
Typewriter 
For  The 
Farmer's 
Office 
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CENTURY 

Rubber  Boot 

A  Tiger  for -wear.  They 
are   made  of  live, 
high-gracle  Rubber. 
Extra  quality  from  toe 
to  pull  si  raps.    A  hand- 
some  piece  of  hones.t 
value— the  Century.  Re- 
inforcements at  ankle, 
heel,  toe  andsic.es  of  rei  1 
rubber  ard  strong  duck- 
make  this  a  battleship 
ot  for  vear  in  damp, 
wet  breather.  Your 
feetslideintocomfr  1 1 
and  warmth. 
Protect  your 
pock  et- 
book  — 
andloclc 
for  the  fj 
"Cross"  K 

KMFALIS 

on  the  bottom.  Remember  the  "no 
crack"  ankle  and  the  wear  resisting 
soles  of  pure  rubber.  Ask  your  dealer.  If 
he  has  none — write  us  his  name  and  ask 
for  handsome  free  Booklet  No.  14. 
BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 
Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 


CO-OPERATIVE  THRESHING 

A  Fillmore  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Six  of  us  neighbors  have  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
operating  a  threshing  outfit.  We  are 
very  anxious  to  have  by-laws  or  a 
contract  among  ourselves  that  will 
protect  each  of  us.  Have  you  a  form 
of  contract  or  by-laws,  or  any  sug- 
gestions for  operating  the  business?" 

The  following  is  the  form  of  agree- 
ment for  farmers'  threshing  com- 
panies suggested  by  a  manufacturing 
concern  that  sells  a  great  many 
outfits  to  such  organizations.  We 
do  not  offer  it  as  perfect,  but  it  at 
least  gives  a  working  basis  for  the 
organization  of  a  company: 
Agreement 
•  "Entered  into  by  the  shareholders 


YOUR  MONEY  DEPOSITED  WITH  US 

6%  INTEREST 

FERST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write  for  Information 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307  N  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Concrete  Cellar  Steps 

Most  up-to-date  farmers  realize  that  concrete  construction  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  For  instance,  concrete  cellarways  never 
rot  out,  never  need  repairs — they  simply  can't  cause  a  damp  cellar. 
And  the  one  cement  you  can  always  depend  on  is 

LlfMlliilCEMENT 

Specify  Lehigh  and  you're  safe.  Lehigh  is  absolutely  uniform  in 
strength,  color  and  fineness — the  best  all-round  cement  for  buildings, 
steps,  foundations,  barn  floors,  feeding  floors,  manure  pits,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Lehigh  trade  mark  on  each  bag  is  your  protection. 

Get  These  FREE  Books 

"The  Modern  Farmer"  and  "Concrete  Silcs"  are  two  books  which  should 
be  read  by  every  progressive  farmer  in  the  country.    The  manv 
money  and  labor  saving  uses  of  concrete  on  the  farm  are  he  e 
described  in  detail  by  experts.    Send  for  these  books  to 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
3832  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

11  Mills,  11,000.000  Barrels  Capacity 
'Lehigh  Sets  the  Standard" 


YES  SIREE! 

Vm  One  of  the  125,000 
Who  Prefer  the  Stover  Engine ' 

I'll  tell  you  why,  friends. 
The  Stover  is  about  as  close  to  perfec- 
tion as  it's  possible  to  build  a  gasoline 
engine  these  days.  It's  staunch,  simple, 
economical,  built  to  last,  and  needs 
fewer  repairs  than  any  engine  going. 
It'll  start  just  as  quickly  and  run  as 
smoothly  at  40  below  zero  as  in  the 
middle  of  summer. 

I  run  a  700-pound  separator,  pump  water 
out  of  a  120-foot  well,  operate  a  washing 
machine  and  a  grindstone  with  my  2J^- 
horsepower  Stover  and  it  only  costs  me 


SO  cents  a  month  for  fuel  and  oil. 


It  run*  a*  you  hoped  it  would' 


The  Stover  is  hopper-cooled,  so  I  don't 
have  to  fuss  with  frozen  pumps  and  pipe 
fittings.  That's  a  gTeat  convenience  on  icy 
winter  mornings. 

It's  so  simple  my  little  boy,  9  years  old, 
understands  it— even  the  women  can  start 
it  on  washdays  when  I'm  out  in  the  field. 

I  like  the  changeable  speed  regulator,  the 
single  side  rod  that  cuts  out  springs,  trig- 
gers and  trouble  makers,  the  heavy  fly- 
wheels, which  make  the  engine  run  steady, 
the  centrifugal  style  of  governor  which 
automatically  regulates  the  supply  of  fuel. 

I'm  strong  for  the  Stover  because  it  de- 
velops more  power  than  its  actual  rating. 
I  know,  when  I  put  it  to  work,  it'll  start  right 


out  on  any  job,  and  keep  a-running  as  long 
as  there's  any  fuel  in  the  tank. 

I  bought  my  Stover—  it  wasn't  sold  to  me. 
So  did  125.000  other  farmers.  We  didn't  bite 
on  thebaitof  a"special  discount, ""a  bushel 
of  seed  corn"  or  slick  talk  to  make  us  buy 
it.  I  bought  the  Stover  because  there's  more 
Stover  sinuse  today  thanatiy  other  engine  nt'idel 
That's  good  enough  argument  for  me. 

Now,  friends,  just  drop  a  card  to  the 
Stover  people  and  tell  them  to  send  you 
their  new  book  and  ask  where  you  can  see 
.  the  Stover  and  compare  it  with  other  en- 
gines. It'll  only  cost  you  a  penny,  and  in  5 
minutes  you'll  see  why  the  Stover  is  the 
engine  with  1C5,000  friends.   Write  today. 


(Satisfied  users  by  the  hundreds  write  us  facts  like  these  every  week)  (3) 

THE  STOVER  ENGINE   WORKS,    109  Day  Street,  Freeport,  IRinoh 


in  the   

 for  its  government. 

"The  officers  shall  include  a  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  manager,  and  a 
board  of  three  (or  five)  directors. 
The  secretary  shall  keep  all  records 
and  attend  to  all  correspondence.  The 
treasurer  shall  receive  and  disburse 
all  money  of  the  company,  and  keep 
a  correct  account  of  the  same.  The 
manager  shall  handle,  care  for,  and 
have  charge  of  the  machine  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors. 

"The  board  of  directors  shall  have 
general  charge  of  the  machine,  and 
full  power  to  act  as  to  its  manage- 
ment. In  cases  where  the  action  of 
the  board  of  directors  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  majority  of  the  share- 
holders, the  matter  in  dispute  can  be 
adjusted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
company,  and  must  be  decided  by  a 
vote  of  the  shareholders,  who  will  be 
entitled  to  the  same  number  of  votes 
as  they  own  shares. 

"The  total  number  of  shares  in  this 

company  shall  be    of  the  value 

of  ;  and  each  subscriber  hereby 

agrees  to  take  and  settle  for,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  hereafter  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  the  number  of 
shares  opposite  his  name  below. 

"This  company  shall  have  an  an- 
nual meeting  on  the   

of  each  year.  Special  meeting  to  he 
called  at  any  time  upon  shareholders 
being  notified  of  the  same  by  the 
secretary. 

"The  net  earnings  of  the  machine 
shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
shareholders  at  the  regular  annual 
meeting  of  the  company;  but  no 
money  shall  be  paid  over  to  any 
shareholder  until  he  has  paid  into 
the  company  his  proportionate  part 
of  the  note  given  in  payment  of  the 
machine  and  due  in  that  year.  Any 
shareholder  failing  to  make  payment 
when  due,  of  the  amount  he  owes  on 
shares  in  the  company,  shall  forfe.it 
his  shares  and  all  interest  in  fees 
earned  by  the  machine  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  company. 

"The  services  of  the  machine  are 
as  follows  for  the  season:    Price  per 

bushel — Wheat  ;  oats  ;  flax, 

. . . . ;  rye  ;  barley  

"Threshing  for  the  shareholders 
must  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as 
those  charged  outside  of  the  company. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  witness  our 

hands  and  seal  this    day 

of  A.  D.  19  " 

Each  member  of  the  company  signs 
this  agreement  and  signifies  the 
number  of  shares  of  stock  he  takes. 

The  statement,  "The  net  earnings 
of  the  machine  shall  be  divided  pro 
rata  among  the  shareholders  at  the 
regular  annual  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany," is  rather  vague.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  means  in  proportion 
to  stock  ownership  or  patronage.  The 
correct  basis,  from  the  standpoint  of 
true  co-operation,  would  be  to  divide 
profits,  after  paying  all  expenses  and 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  upon  stock,  in 
proportion  to  the  threshing  bill  of 
each  member.  Profits  represent  an 
overcharge,  and  should  go  back  to 
those  from  whom  they  come;  other- 
wise it  is  not  true  co-operation. 

In  the  organization  of  a  threshing 
company  other  points  in  which  the 
above  agreement  is  not  specific  enough 
will  probably  suggest  themselves. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  farmers 
who  have  had  experience  in  farmers' 
threshing  companies,  as  to  forms  of 
agreement,  organization  and  particu- 
larly as  to  the  success  of  such 
ventures. 


BROOD  SOW  MANAGEMENT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  To  produce 
strong,  healthy  litters  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  the  sows  be  fed  cor- 
rectly upon  feeds  that  furnish  suffi- 
cient muscle,  bone  and  energy- 
making  materials,  but  that  they  be 
handled  wisely  during  the  period  of 
gestation.  The  mother  sow  needs 
food  for  three  important  purposes; 
first,  for  her  own  maintenance; 
second,  for  growth  of  her  own  body; 
and  third,  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
fetal  pigs.  Corn  lacks  muscle  and 
bone  formers  and  in  addition  is  too 
concentrated  (not  bulky  enough  for 
breeding  swine).  Tankage,  raea'. 
meal,  oil  meal,  skimmed  milk,  butter- 
milk, bran,  oats,  middlings,  shorts, 
soy  beans,  clover  and  alfalfa  are  the 
logical  supplements  to  corn  in  the 
middle  west.  At  the  Iowa  station  we 
have  found  that  most  excellent  rations 
for  gills  carrying  litters  are: 

1. — Corn  88  to  90  per  cent,  meat 
meal  or  tankage  containing  60  per 
cent  protein,  10  or  12  per  cent. 


2.  — Corn  75  per  cent,  finely  cut 
clover  or  alfalfa  25  per  cent. 

3.  — Corn  80  per  cent,  oats,  chopped 
clover  or  alfalfa  10  per  cent,  meat 
meal  or  tankage  10  per  cent. 

For  old  sows  the  proportion  of  meat 
meal  or  tankage  can  be  cut  down 
practically  one-third  to  two-fifths  and 
still  get  excellent  results.  Stronger, 
healthier  litters  having  more  hair, 
more  color  and  more  bone  have  been 
the  result  whenever  we  added  a  suit- 
able protein  and  ash  supplement  to 
corn.  When  we  selected  our  sup- 
plements wisely,  we  also  got  cheaper 
pigs.  At  present  prices  for  purchased 
protein  and  ash  supplements,  meat 
meal  and  tankage  are  our  cheapest 
sources  of  protein  in  Iowa. 

Above  all  things,  excepting  the 
food  supply  only,  an  abundance  of 
exercise  is  most  important.  All 
classes  of  pregnant  animals  do  well 
only  when  abundant  opportunity  for 
exercise  is  allowed.  The  general 
tone  and  vigor  of  the  mother  is  re- 
flected in  the  offspring;  the  better  the 
general  health  and  condition  of  the 
dam  the  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
the  young.  Range  on  pasture  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  all.  Allow  the  sows 
to  follow  cattle  for  a  while,  but  be 
sure  to  remove  them  when  they  tend 
to  become  clumsy  and  heavy. 

Scatter  the  feed  over  the  ground, 
such  as  sheaf  oats,  soy  bean  hay,  etc., 
and  let  the  sows  gather  it.  Feed  on 
the  side  of  the  field  opposite  the 
sleeping  bunk.  Allow  hay  in  racks, 
the  eating  at  which  is  conducive  to 
light  exercise.  Shut  the  sows  from 
the  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
rather  than  allow  them  to  huddle  up 
and  snooze  peaceably.  Schemes  to 
induce  exercise  cost  little,  yet  the 
returns  are  worth  while. 

Hog  men  cannot  afford  to  feed 
hard-earned  corn  and  other  grains  to 
lice  and  worms.  Crude  oil  is'  cheap, 
costs  not  more  than  $4  a  barrel,  is 
easily  applied  and  does  the  lice  up 
brown  and  black;  hence  why  hesi- 
tate? It  kills  the  nits  at  one  appli- 
cation, and  can  he  used  in  winter 
because  it  is  an  oil  and  does  not 
evaporate.  An  eld  broom,  a  sprink- 
ling can  and  a  couple  of  hurdles 
handled  by  two  active  men  is  suffi- 
cient equipment  for  ridding  the  farm 
of  hog  lice. 

Worms  are  a  serious  drawback.  I 
know  of  no  better  remedy  than 
Santonin  six  grains,  calomel  four 
grains  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  h©g 
given  once  on  an  empty  (twelve  hours 
off  feed)  stomach  and  repeated  in  ten 
days  if  necessary.  It  is  not  well, 
however,  to  use  any  worm  medicine 
upon  sows  within  a  couple  of  months 
of  farrow,  because  all  pregnant  ani- 
mals in  advanced  stages  have  some 
tendency  to  abort  when  given  a 
strong  laxative. 

Laxativeness  of  the  bowels  is  highly 
desirable,  and  oostiveness  is  a  menace. 
Plenty  of  exercise  combined  with 
laxative  feeds  such  as  tankage,  oil 
meal,  bran,  alfalfa  hay,  etc.,  will 
largely  solve  the  problem.  However, 
if  it  does  not,  a  week  before  farrow- 
ing an  emergency  remedy  of  an  ounce 
of  Epsom  salts  per  hundred  pounds 
of  hog  will  help  materially. 

JOHN  M.  EVVARD. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


COZAD  INSTITUTE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  farmers' 
institute  held  at  Cozad  last  month 
was  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  organization  in  point  of  attend- 
ance, interest  and  number  of  exhibits. 
The  speakers  on  the  first  day  were 
Professor  Cooper  of  the  horticultural 
department,  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  E.  P.  Brown,  a  practical  farmer 
and  hog  raiser  near  Lincoln,  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  Nebraska 
Farmer  readers.  Both  gave  good, 
sound  lectures  to  large  audiences. 
On  the  second  day  we  were  favored 
with  a  talk  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Davisson 
and  another  by  Mr.  Noyes  of  Water- 
loo, Nebraska.  Each  handled  the 
subject  assigned  in  a  manner  both 
interesting  and  entertaining  to  a 
well  filled  house. 

One  thing  most  noticeable  about  all 
the  speakers  this  year  was  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  attempt  to  make  us 
believe  we  must  do  the  way  they  said 
or  failure  would  be  our  portion.  In- 
stead each  one  tried  to  show  that  lie 
did  not  pretend  to  have  the  only 
correct  method,  but  only  that  he  or 
others  mentioned  had  been  successful 
in  doing  the  work  in  such  a  way. 

The  dinner  on  the  second  day  was 
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A  Perfect  Fit 

The  tractor  for  the 
moderate-sized  farm  from 
1 60  acres  up  is  the 


15-30  h.p. 

It  really  fits  any  sized  farm. 

You  can  count  on  a  Gas- 
Pull  all  the  time —  there's  a 
job  it  can  do  every  day  in 
in  the  year. 

Plowing,  baling,  sawing, 
harvesting,  threshing,  hauling, 
etc.  It  does  any  kind  of  work. 

It's  so  light  and  handy—  a  boy 
can  take  it  anywhere  on  the  farm 
and  run  it  without  trouble. 

It's  well  built,  all  the  working 
parts  are  protected  and  it's  inex- 
pensive to  buy  or  to  run. 

Data-Book  No.  352,  on  the 
GasPull,  will  tell  you  a  lot  about 
this  tractor.    Send  for  it. 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 
MNCOI.X,  NEB. 
Home  Office: 

LaPorte,  Indiana 


NATIONAL  ROTARY  HARROWS  FOR  PLOWS 

It  will  surprise  you  to  know  the  low  price 
tnai  we  <ne  quoting  the  first  ten  farmers  in 
each  township  on  our  famous  Rotary  Har- 
rows for  Plows  to  quickly  introduce  them. 
We  refund  the  purchase  price  and  pay 
freight  charges  if  not  satisfactory.  76,000 
in  use  and  sales  doubling  each  season.  Pays 
for  Itself  on  first  Ave  acres  plowed.  Guar- 
anteed to  increase  yield  20  per  cent.  The 
new  way  of  harrowing  as  you  plow  proved 
to  the  farmers  last  season  that  it  saves 
time,  labor  and  money  in  preparing  the 
seedbed.  Write  us  today  for  special  In- 
troductory prices  and  circulars. 

NATIONAL    HARROW  COMPANY 
LEROT,  ILLINOIS. 


•><  FREE  BOOK  °« 

ALFALFA 

HOW  TO  GROW  IT  ON  YOUR  LAND 

"Alfalfa— Wonder  Crop,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
just  issued  by  us.  It  contains  a  fund  of  priceless 
information  on  alfalfa  growingsecured  from  many 
sources;  United  Slates  Government,  Stale  Experi- 
ment Stations,  the  best  posted  authorities  and  suc- 
cessful growers.^  This  information  was  secured  at 
a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  research,  and  yet 
it  is  yours  for  the  asking  without  cost.  This  book 
will  convince  you  that  your  farm  has  some  land  on 
which  you  can  grow  alfalfa;  it  tells  how  to  get  re 
suits  from  the  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil,  including  fertilizing,  plowing, 
liming,  and  how  to  prepare  the  seed;  when  to  plant, 
how  to  plant.  It  tells  you  what  to  do  durhug  the 
growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than  average 
crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  This  book  is 
worth  many  dollars  to  the  farmer  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa,  but  we  gladly  send  it  without  cost 
or  obligation  of  any  kind  if  you  answer  at  once. 
Don't  put  it  off— write  for  free  book  today. 
GAUBWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  404  S  WATERLOO.  IA. 


£5STOCI^ 

BEST — 


CHEAPEST —  " 
MOST  DESIRABLE 

Certain  means  of  identification.  Can 
be  stamped  with  any  name,  address 
or  number.  Catalogue  and  set  of 
samples  mailed  free  on  request. 

F.S.BURCH  &C0.Pept  gjgHycA».g?- 


Profit  by  reading  "0Te"~8rTs.  There's  much 
news  in   them. — &   R.  "X'f  ekel  vie.  Publisher. 


very  successful ;  this  proves  to  be  a 
popular  feature  of  our  institutes. 
Both  town  and  country  ladies  worked 
side  by  side,  preparing  and  serving 
the  dinner  to  about  500  people  assem- 
bled in  Odd  Fellows*  hall.  This 
feature  has  made  a  greater  growth 
than  any  other,  for  when  the  first 
dinner  was  attempted  three  years 
ago  but  four  families  and  two  or 
three  clerks  were  present. 

Likewise,  when  the  first  exhibit  of 
horses  was  shown  three  years  ago, 
but  six  were  entered.  This  year 
about  thirty  head  of  colts,  draft 
teams,  driving  teams  and  general- 
purpose  teams  were  shown.  A  new 
feature  this  year  was  the  offering  of 
a  service  fee  by  stallion  owners  for 
the  best  colt  sired  by  one  of  their 
horses. 

A  change  of  officers  was  made, 
which  seems  rather  poor  policy,  for 
I  believe  as  did  Abe  Lincoln,  that  "it 
is  a  bad  time  to  trade  horses  while 
crossing  a  stream."  Much  of  the 
success  of  our  institute  in  the  past 
has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
retiring  secretary,  Mr.  H.  B.  Allen. 

Dawson  Co.  A.  A.  LUTTIN. 


THE  SPRING  UNREST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Phelps- 
Case  horse  sale  was  held  in  Hastings 
on  February  5.  This  comprised 
thirty-six  head,  mostly  Percherons, 
and  several  of  these  horses  were  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Many,  how- 
ever, were  not  put  in  the  ring  for 
the  reason  that  prices  were  not  as 
high  as  desired,  and  a  number  of  these 
were  disposed  of  at  private  sale. 

The  moving  season  is  at  hand  once 
more,  and  the  spring  of  1913  will 
show  more  changes  in  the  farming 
district  than  have  taken  place  for 
many  years.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  renters  are  pulling  toward 
the  west,  where  they  are  investing  in 
cheap  land  with  the  anticipation  that 
in  a  few  years  they  will  be  possessors 
of  homes  of  their  own.  And  I  for 
one  do  not  blame  them,  having  been 
built  about  that  size  myself — even  if 
I  didn't  get  very  large. 

Farmers  generally  are  pleased  to 
think  that  the  season  of  rest  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close  and  that  they  will  soon 
be  tearing  up  mother  earth  for  an- 
other crop.  Many  are  getting  things 
in  shape  preparatory  to  the  work — 
sharpening  tools,  repairing  harness, 
and  now  and  then  purchasing  a  horse 
to  fill  the  places  of  those  lost  last  fall. 
They  have  the  early  Easter  in  mind 
and  think  it  means  an  early  spring. 

Clay  Co.  B.  L.  HADLBY. 


AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
accounts  of  the  meetings  of  Organized 
Agriculture  last  month,  and  I  heartily 
endorse  the  statement  that  any 
farmer  who  deliberately  stays  away 
is  missing  a  fine  chance  for  a  vacation 
trip  and  the  opportunity  to  get  first- 
class  agricultural  information  free, 
for  at  these  meetings  are  gathered 
the  best  speakers  and  authorities  that 
can  be  found  on  subjects  pertaining 
to  agriculture.  Then,  too,  the  ming- 
ling with  live  fellow-farmers,  ,  the 
discussions,  the  evening  meetings, 
the  banquets,  the  exhibits,  and  the 
sights  at  the  University  Farm,  in 
which  we  should  all  be  interested, 
unite  to  make  the  trip  one  never  to 
be  forgotten.  A.  A.  LUTTIN. 

Dawson  Co. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  l.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 


PRIZE  STORY 

A  Rough  Boat  Trip 

Once  when  1  was  at  Lake  Michigan 
with  papa  and  mamma  and  my 
brothers  and  sister,  we  children 
wanted  to  take  the  steamboat  to 
Chicago  instead  of  going  on  the  train ; 
and  after  some  coaxing  mamma  and 
papa  consented.  When  everybody 
was  seated  and  we  were  going  out  of 
the  harbor  the  band  played,  but  by 
the  time  we  came  to  the  end  of  the 
light-house  all  the  chairs  began  to 
fall  down  and  make  a.  great  noise. 

We  found  there  was  going  to  be  a 
storm,  so  we  went  into  the  cabin. 
Papa  said  he  would  leave  me  with  a 
nice  young  man  and  woman  until  he 
came  back.  I  sat  down  on  the  floor 
and  laid  my  head  on  the  man's  knee, 
because  I  thought  we  would  all  be 
drowned.  When-  papa  came  back  I 
heard  him  tell  mamma  that  all  the 
staterooms  were  taken  except  the 
captain's. 

The  boat  rocked  and  rocked,  and  we 
could  hear  the  dishes  breaking  in  the 
dining  room.  The  piano  fell  over  in 
the  dancing  room.  A  window  came 
down  on  the  head  of  the  wireless 
operator,  and  the  glass  broke  and  cut 
his  head.  Later  I  saw  him  with  his 
head  bandaged,  drinking  coffee.  Papa 
lay  down  on  the  floor  and  I  was  near 
him  holding  onto  the  stair  railing. 
I  saw  a  little  girl  near  by  crying. 
"Oh,"  she  said,  "my  dolly's  broke!" 

We  did  not  have  any  dinner,  but 
the  storm  soon  stopped  and  the  lake 
grew  calmer.  By  this  time  we  were 
going  into  the  harbor  at  Chicago  and 
I  felt  rather  hungry.  We  went  to  a 
hotel  and  soon  were  in  the  Land  of 
Nod.  They  said  this  storm  was  the 
worst  that  had  been  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan for  twenty-five  years. — Gwendo- 
lin  Edee,  age  10,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


Wolf  Hunting  in  Earliest 

There  was  a  wolf  hunt  this  winter 
which  took  in  my  father's  farm.  I 
did  not  ask  my  folks  to  let  me  go, 
but  when  papa  came  past  the  school 
house  to  see  them  round  up  he  told 
me  to  get  in  the  buggy  and  go  along. 
When  we  were  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  rounding-up  place 
my  brother  gave  me  my  gun  and  told 
me  to  hunt  the  rest  of  the  way.  I 
did  not  get  a  shot,  but  altogether 
they  caught  eleven  wolves. — Clifton 
Fentiman,  age  14,  Unadilla,  Neb. 


Venturesome  Dog 

When  I  was  nine  years  old  I  lived 
about  one  mile  from  town.  One  night 
papa  went  up  to  the  depot  to  get  his 
mail,  and  it  was  time  for  the  train. 
When  the  train  pulled  in,  a  little  dog 
jumped  out  from  an  empty  car.  The 
depot  agent  told  papa  he  could  have 
it.  so  he  brought  it  home  to  me.  The 
dog  was  white  with  brown  spots  on 
his  ears,  and  I  named  him  Bruno. 
He  was  very  fond  of  me.  My  friend 
Vernice  lived  a  little  way  from  us  and 
had  to  go  past  our  house  in  going  to 
school.  He  liked  Bruno  and  would 
call  him  home  with  him  sometimes. 
When  I  went  down  to  grandma's  that 
winter  1  let  Vernice  have  Bruno,  and 
he  still  keeps  him. — Annie  Williams, 
age  12.  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Tlic  average  of  prices  received  by  producers  of  the  United  States  for  staple  crops 
increased  1 .  ">  per  cent  from  January  1  to  February  1,  which  compares  with  an  increase  of 
4.7  per  cent  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  an  average  increase  of  '2.6  per  cent  during 
January  of  the  past  five  years'.  On  February  1  prices  of  staple  crops  averaged  about  19.7 
per  cent  lower  than  on  like  date  of  1912.  6.0  per  cent  lower  than  in  1911.  18.7  per  cent 
lower  than  1910.  and  6.5  per  cent  lower  than  1909,  on  like  date.  The  average  prices 
received  by  producers  of  the  United  States  for  articles  named,  on  dates  indicated,  accord- 
ing to  reports  made  by  correspondents  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  nf  Agriculture  were  as  follows: 

Feb.  1  Jan.  1  Feb.  1  Feb.  1  Feb.  1 

191"  1913  1912  1911  1910 

Corn,   per   bushel  $0,606  50.489  $0,646  $0,490  $0,652 

Wheat,  per  bushel  709  .762  .904  .898  1.050 

Oats,   per  bushel  :!24  .322  .475  .331  .450 

Barley,  per  bushel  514  .499  .912  .641  .593 

Rye,  per  bushel  689  .638  .844  .731  .761 

Flaxseed,    per    bushel   1.002  1.062  1.908  2.339  1.929 

Potatoes,   per  bushel  531  .500  .944  .551  .562 

Hay,   per   tor.   11.640  1  1.860  15.440  1  2.290  12.350 

Butter,    per    pound   276  .284  .290  .241  .279 

Chickens,    per    pound   109       .        .107  .103  .106  .111 

Eggs,    per   dozen   228  .268  .291  .221  .289 

Jan.  15  Dec.  15         Jan.  15  Jan.  15         Jan.  15 

1913  1912  1912  1911  1910 

Hogs,    per    100    pounds   6.77  6.89  5.74  7.44  7.76 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  pounds   5.40  5.33  4.46  1.58  4.71 

Veal  calves,   per  100  pounds'   7.06  6.88  6.06  6.50  6.41 

Sheep,    per    100    pounds   4.35  4.21  3.S9  4.47  5.63 

Liambs,   per  100  pounds   6.03  5.70  5.22  G.71  0.82 

Apples,    per   bushel   71  .73  .93  1.16  1.06 

Clover  seed,   per  bushel   :i.tt  9.00  10.89  8.27  8.26 

Timothy,  per  bushel   1.79  1.79  6.99  4.12 

Alfalfa,   per  bushel   7.66  7.86  ....  ....  .... 

Wool    (unwashed),  per  pound   .186  .186  .162  17;(  .245 


Richmond  Talk  No.  9 

If  the  RICHMOND  is  made 
stronger  and  lasts  longer,  it  is  the 
most  economical  car  for  the  owner. 

It  i.v  stroneer  because: 

The  axle  onafts  are  one  and 
three-eighths  inch. 

The  drive  shaft  is  one  and  one- 
half  inch. 

The  transmission  cogs  arc  one 
inch. 

The  balls  in  the  differential  bear- 
ing are  three-quarter  inch. 

The  crank  case  is  cast. 

The  transmission  case  is  cast. 

But  observe  that  these  castings 
are  three-quarter  steel.  They  arc 
strong,  yet  light. 

The  universal  joint  has  no 
grease  caps.  The  grease  is  held  in 
the  center  block,  enough  to  last  a 
year. 

The  engine  is  perfectly  lubri- 
cated, one  gallon  of  oil  is  sufficient 
for  five  hundred  miles. 

The  engine  consumes  gasoline 
moderately  and  for  this  reason 
keeps  clean,  and  a  clean  engine 
will  last. 

Price  $1200,  including  mohair  top 
and  envelope,  Prest-o-lite,  wind- 
shield, nickel  finish  and  mechanical 
tire  inflator. 

( To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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WESTERN  DISTRIBUTER 


I  WSrrt  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


*Z84Z2-°Profit 

In  70  Days  on  Ensilage 
Fed  from  Champion  Silos 


This  remarkable  record  made  by  C.  L.  Hurd,  Waln- 
wright,  Okla.,  shows  the  possibilities  of  ensilage 
feeding.  It  proves  that  the  Champion  Silo  Is  best  in 
material,  construction,  improvements  and  a  real 
profit  maker  worth  investigating. 


Get  Complete  fact  s  of  Th  is  and 
Other  Wonderful  Champion, 
Silo  Profits  Free-Write. 


These  stories  bound  In  portfolios  are 
free  with  catalog  to  silo  prospect). 
They  are  interesting  and  Instructive- 
They  show  how  others  do  it,  how  you 
chould  do  it,  why  it  is  safest  and  best 
to  get  a  Champion  Silo  with  solid 
ste*>l  Interlocking  door  frame  with 
malleable  lugs , combination  latch  and 
ladder,  steel  anchors,  etc. 
Get  full  particulars  free  today.  Learn 
how  to  make  silo  profits  line  this. 
Address 

WESTERN  SILO  CO., 
145  11th  Street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Shdrpen  Tools  Quick! 


oes  toughest  job  of  tool  grinding  in  a  few 
inutes  without  hard  work.   This  wonderful 
tool  grinder  with  its  rapid  Dimo-Grit  (ar- 
tificial diamond)  Sharpening  Wheels 
mate  3030  revolutions  a  minute.  No 
cooling  by  water  or  danger  of  drawing 
temper.  Sharpens  evrything  from  a 
jackknlfe  to  a  plow  point. 
LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 
jas  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft-drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 
machine.  25  times  faster  than  grindstone,  10 
times  better  than  emery.*  Special  attach- 
ments such  as  forge,  milk  testor.  rip  saw, 
jig  saw,  lathe,  drill,  etc..  furnished.  I  ully 
guaranteed.  Send  for  free  book  on  tool 
grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
LUTHER  8RIWDER  CO  397  StrohBldg.  MllwauKn.Wlt. 


PATENTS 


START  FACTORIES.  Free 

book  how  to  get  and  sell  patents. 
Patent  secured  or  fee  returned. 
TOES  A  CO.,  Attys.,  61?  ?ta  84.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  Mew  Departure  Coaster' Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features 
possessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 

FACTORY  PRICES 2?E*,X2 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  rell 
able  models  from  S12  up.  A  few  good 
second-hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  S 

proval,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
without  a  cent  in  advance.  1*0  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and  special  prices  and  a  mar* 
i<t>lou3  new  offer.  A  postal  brings  every  thine.  Write  it  now. 
TIDCC  Coaster-Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps. parts 
I  Into  andsundnos/ia/fifSMaiprices.  Rider  Agents 
everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bicycles,  tires 
and  sundries.   Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.    DEPT.  M-316  CHICAGO 


It's  the 
BORAX 
with  the 

Soap 
that  does 
the  work 


Use  Borax  freely.  Use 
it  often.  Use  it  every- 
where. It  does  more 
than  make  things 
cleaner — it  saves  lots  of 
hard  work.  Get  a  pack- 
age of  20  Mule  Team 
Borax— for  it  is  the  pure 
Borax — and  try  it  today. 
At  All  Dealers. 


20  Mule  team 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are  first  in  style  and 
unapproached  in  quality*  The  superiority  of 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  for  men,  women  and  children 
is  established  beyond  question.  At  the  price  they 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  shoes  in  America. 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are  made  for  lasting  ser- 
vice.   Excellent  stock  and  fine  workmanship 
make  this  possible.    If  you  want  the  biggest 
shoe  value,  ask  for  Honorbilt  Shoes.    If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

WARNING  — Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for 
men,  women  and  children;  Drysox,  Yerma  Cushion 
Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

FREE — Send  name  of  dealer  who  does  not  handle  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Shoes  and  we  will  send  you  free,  postpaid,  a  hand- 
some picture,  size  15x20,  of  George  or  Martha  Washington. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &.  Shoe  Co.  Milwaukee. 


This  Is  the  One  and  Only  Furnace  Man- 
ufactured Today  That  Is  Absolutely 
Guaranteed  To  Heat  Every  Room  To  70 
Degrees  Even  In  the 
Coldest  Weather 


I have  a  very  interesting  book  about  this 
furnace,  Mr.  Coal  Buyer,  and  I  would 
like  to  send  it  to  you  right  away,  and 
show  you  how  you  can  actually  save  one- 
third  on  your  fuel  bill  this  winter. 
I  would  like  to  show  you  just  exactly  what 
I  have  shown  thousands  of  cher  dissatisfied 
land  owners  and  home-owners.  I  would  like 
to  absolutely  prove  to  you  that  this  Winter  Chaser 
furnace  of  mine  is  the  most  economical  and  even  heater  manufactured  today. 
I  have  been  in  the  furnace  manufacturing  business  now  for  thirty  years  and 
have  something  here  to  offer  you  that  is  really  the  best  thing  your  money 
can  buy  in  the  heating  line.    There  are  many  reasons  why  my 

Campbell's  Guaranteed 
Winter  Chaser  Furnace 


is  the  biggest  saver  of  coal  bills  of  any  heater 
in  the  world.  The  large  firepot  which  permits 
slow  combustion,  is  one  of  the  biggest  points. 
The  patent  heat  retainer  is  another — the  fact 
that  our  furnace  is  gas  tight  and  constructed 
of  the  very  heavy  steel  plate  is  another  point 
—  the  big  air  chamber  is  another. 

These  points  and  many  others  that  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  personally,  make  my  Winter 
Chaser  the  biggest  saver  of  dollars  and  cents 
on  the  coal  bills  that  has  ever  been  manu- 
factured, and  put  within  the  reach  of  every 
man's  pocketbook. 

But  economy  is  not  the  only  point.  My  Win- 
ter Chaser  is  so  constructed  of  3-16-inch  steel 


plate  that  it's  the  most  durable  and  lasting 
furnace  on  the  market— many  of  them  have 
been  in  homes  for  more  than  25  years  and  are 
today  giving  just  as  perfect  heating  as  they 
did  when  they  were  first  installed! 
My  Winter  Chaser  cannot  possibly  freeze 
and  burst.  It  burns  anything — it's  the  quick- 
est heating  furnace  on  the  market  today— its 
proper  heating  arrangement  of  pipes  is  just 
another  item  that  cuts  down  on  Mr.  Coal 
Man's  profit — you  have  pure,  sweet,  clean, 
moist  air  in  every  room  in  the  house  twenty- 
four  hours  of  every  day — you  have  warm 
floors  with  every  register  in  the  right  place, 
and  all  in  all,  the  most  healthful  kind  of  heat 
that  can  be  produced. 


Just  Write  Me  Today  for  My  Free  Book- -Learn  How 
to  Save  One-  Third  of  Your  Coal  Bill! 

Please  don't  put  this  matter  off— don't  overlook  such  a  guaranteed  offer  as  this  one  of  mine. 

JAnd  when  I  say  guaranteed  I  mean  every  word  of  it.    I  guarantee 
this  Winter  Chaser  of  mine  to  heat  every  room  in  your  house 
— whether  it  be  a  twelve  room  mansion,  or  a  three  room  cot- 
tage— to  70  degrees  in  even  the  most  severe  weather.  I  guar- 
antee it  to  produce  the  cleanest,  most  perfectly  moist  heat 
1  for  you  at  the  least  possible  cost.    Just  drop  me  a  postal  or 
letter  today  asking  me  for  this  free  book  "Twice  a  Day," 
^and  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  return  mail .  It  will  be  a  most 
•  profitable  move  on  your  part.   Address  me  personally, 

.  K.  Campbell,  Pres.,  Campliell  Heating  Company 
1215  Walnut  Street          Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Sold  In  Nebraska  by  the 
LINCOLN  8TOVE  REPAIR  COMPANY 
201  So.  9th  Street  Lincoln,  Neb. 


I 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
I'll  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  companv. — 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


FARM  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

Paper  by  (MK!S.  J.  H.)  NELLIE  SHIRLEY  LONG,  Plielps  County,  Read 
Before  Agricultural  Extension  Conference,  Lincoln,  January  24 


After  I  had  given  my  promise  to 
"ell  you  of  the  work  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  our  little  rural  woman's 
2lub  near  Holdrege  I  began  to  think 
I  had  been  hasty,  for  there  is  so  little 
to  tell.  Then  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  in  all  the  articles  I  read,  in 
ill  the  addresses  I  hear  on  woman's 
work,  the  keynote  is  education — 
better  preparation  for  our  work  a6 
home-makers  and  housekeepers.  Now 
>.n  all  educational  systems  we  must 
have  a  primary  grade.  So  if  you 
please,  I  will  ask  you  to  think  of  us 
as  the  primary  grade  in  woman's 
club  work.  We  have  had  a  special 
department  for  women  in  the  farmers' 
institute  at  Holdrege  for  only  three 
years,  and  have  found  it  difficult  to 
arouse  and  maintain  interest  in  the 
work. 

Our  county  officers,  Mrs.  N.  H. 
Kronquest  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Fink,  both 
of  whom  grew  to  womanhood  on  the 
farm  and  understand  farm  conditions 
and  needs,  realizing  the  necessity  of 
a  more  effective  organization,  devised 
the  plan  of  organizing  little  house- 
keepers' clubs  here  and  there  through- 
out the  county,  each  club  to  be 
independent  of  the  others  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  conduct  their 
meetings,  but  all  to  meet  together  once 
each  year  in  the  woman's  department 
of  the  farmers'  institute;  the  object 
of  the  clubs  to  be  united  effort  to 
stimulate  interest  in  rural  homes  and 
bring  to  them  inspiration,  recreation 
and  a  broader  outlook. 

Two  ladies  were  appointed  in  each 
locality  to  organize  a  club  In  our 
community  we  decided  that  our  town- 
ship of  Prairie  was  as  large  a  terri- 
tory as  it  was  wise  to  take  in.  Our 
first  step  was  to  take  the  telephone 
directory,  make  a  list  of  all  the  women 
on  each  party  line  and  decide  on  a 
place  and  time  of  meeting,  then  to 
interest  one  woman  on  each  line,  ask- 
ing her  to  call  her  neighbors  and  tell 
them  that  oh  December  2  at  2:30  in 
the  afternoon  a  meeting  would  be 
held  at  Pleasant  View  school  house 
to  organize  a  housekeepers'  club  to 
meet  as  often  or  as  seldom  as  we 
saw  fit,  and  to  take  up  such  subjects 
pertaining  to  our  work  as  home- 
makers  and  housekeepers  as  we 
deemed  best.  We  met  a  very  cordial 
reception  over  the  'phone. 

On  the  appointed  day  and  hour  we 
were  there  to  meet  the  crowd.  We 
waited  and  waited.  At  last  thirteen 
girls  and  women  came.  Not  very 
encouraging  now,  was  it,  when  thir- 
teen is  so  unlucky?  But  as  there 
was  rather  more  persistence  than 
superstition  in  our  make-up  we  ex- 
plained the  plan  as  best  we  could, 
comparing  the  entire  organization  to 
a  wheel,  the  county  organization 
being  the  hub  and  the  little  house- 
keepers' clubs  the  spokes,  all  working 
together  in  harmony  in  the  annual 
meeting.  The  plan  met  with  ap- 
proval, and  we  organized  the  Prairie 
Homeniaker's  club  with  eleven  charter 
members. 

Now  our  knowledge  of  parliamen- 
tary law  was  hazy.  We  elected  people 
to  office  who  were  not  there,  we 
appointed  people  on  committees  who 
were  not  there.  They  had  no  chance 
to  refuse,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  they 
served  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
We  decided  to  meet  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  each  month  at  2:30  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  homes  of  our 
members,  to  devote  one  hour  to  the 
subject  our  program  committee  would 
select,  and  then  have  a  social  hour. 
In  naming  our  committees  we  usually 
name  five  ladies,  as  there  are  five 
school  districts  in  the  township, 
hence  five  neighborhoods,  and  a 
representative  is  needed  from  each. 

Our  regular  committees  are  those 
of  program,  membership,  entertain- 
ment and  flowers.  Our  program  com- 
mittee arranges  the  program  for  the 
year,  selects  the  subjects  and  ap- 
points a  leader  for  each  meeting.  She 
in  her  turn  plans  the  program  for 
the  day,  subdivides  the  subject,  and 
asks  other  members  to  t&lk  on  the 
different  subdivisions.  Our  dues  are 
25  cents,  10  cents  to  remain  in  our 
own  treasury,  and  15  cents  to  be  paid 
to  the  county  treasurer  as  a  county 
membership  fee. 

A3  the  busy  Christmas  season  was 
at  hand  we  thought  it  best  not  to 
attempt  a  meeting  in  December,  but 


to  hold  our  first  meeting  in  January. 
January  came,  and  with  it  deep  snow 
and  almost  Impassable  cross-roads — 
far  too  bad  for  women  to  get  out 
alone.  So  it  was  February  before  we 
met.  No  doubt  we  made  many  mis- 
takes, but  the  people  were  interested, 
we  gained  several  new  members,  and 
thereafter  our  club  met  regularly 
with  the  exception  of  September, 
when  the  horse  plague  was  raging 
and  we  were  all  afraid  to  start  out 
with  a  horse. 

As  is  usual  in  such  organizations, 
the  question  of  serving  refreshments 
soon  came  to  the  fore.  Now  a  number 
of  us  believed  that  with  our  rapidly 
growing  membership  to  attempt  to 
serve  lunch  would  only  add  a  burden 
without  any  attendant  benefit,  and 
that  our  club  would  meet  an  early 
death  from  overwork.  The  question 
was  discussed  pro  and  con.  At  last 
a  member  made  the  motion  that  we 
should  not  serve  refreshments  at  our 
regular  meetings,  but  hold  two  open 
meetings  during  the  year,  invite  our 
husbands  and  families,  have  a  good 
social  time  and  serve  refreshments. 
It  carried  unanimously. 

As  our  membership  increased  we 
saw  the  need  of  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  also  some  work  on  parlia- 
mentary law.  We  obtained  a  copy  of 
Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  from  the 
library.  Now  there  was  everything 
in  it  that  we  needed,  but  it  was  rather 
confusing  to  beginners  in  club  work. 
In  one  of  our  farm  papers  we  read 
of  "Parliamentary  Usage  for  Women's 
Clubs,"  by  Emma  A.  Fox,  sent  for  a 
copy,  and  found  if  to  be  just  what  we 
needea. 

We  then  called  a  special  meeting 
of  officers  and  program  committee, 
drafted  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  arranged  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  As  we  were 
running  on  an  economical  basis  our 
secretary  borrowed  a  home-made 
hectograph  from  a  school  teacher 
member  and  made  a  copy  for  each 
member.  Then  when  our  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  our 
programs  distributed,  we  felt  that  we 
were  really  organized. 

In  reviewing  the  year's  work  I  be- 
lieve we  may  claim  a  modest  success. 
We  have  a  membership  of  fifty,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  twenty-three. 
You  may  call  that  a  small  average 
attendance,  but  bear  in  mind  that  we 
were  the  entire  year  gaining  that 
membership.  These  fifty  members 
represent  forty-seven  different  homes. 
All  are  interested,  from  the  girl  who 
is  her  mother's  helper  to  the  grand- 
mothers. 

Our  programs  have  been  very  sim- 
ple. Those  taking  part  give  a  talk 
on  the  part  assigned  them,  followed 
by  discussion  and  questions  by  the 
club,  and  music  when  there  is  an 
instrument  in  the  home  where  we 
meet.  For  subjects  we  have  taken 
the  domestic  subjects  that  appeal  to 
the  farmer's    wife,  such  as  poultry, 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Veterinary  Course  at  Home 

$1500  and  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp- 
lest English.  Diploma 
granted.  Graduates  as- 
sisted in  getting  loca- 
tions or  positions.  Cost 
within  reach  of  all. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WHITE  FOH  PARTICULARS 

The  London  Veterinary 
Correspondence  School 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin  write*: 

'  I  took  the  course  for  ray 
awn  benefit  on  the  farm, 
but  the  euccess  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
»nd  will  be  to  any  man." 


WE  TEACH  YOU  f 

KM 
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LINCOLN    AUTO    SCHOOL  ''^SSim  t-^M 

tMi  o  m       timoIb.  N«k.  ^V-W  fn  V 


Lean  to  operate  and  re; 
automobile!.  Training 
vulcanlzerej,      drill  presses, 
lathes.       Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing.   Tree  catalog. 


BIRD 

Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animals  Learn  at  home  to  mount 
MIIIMIC4.I9  birds,    animals,  game 
beads,  fish  ;  tan  skins:  make  beautiful 
rues  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  own  trophies.    Make  big 
money  mounting  tor  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  luc- 
ent.  CtiargMln.  Write  today  for  FREE  Il- 
lustrated book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
awing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
male.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
It  Monarch  Bldg..  Omaha.  Nebr 
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gardening,  fruit  canning  and  preserv- 
ing, sewing,  etc.,  with  a  roll  call 
which  t hp  members  respond  to  as 
designated  in  the  program. 

For  helps  we  watch  the  pages  of 
the  various  farm  papers  and  maga- 
zines that  come  into  the  home.  We 
also  obtain  farmers'  bulletins  from 
the  agricultural  department.  Under- 
stand, this  club  plan  is  not  just  for 
the  exclusive  few  who  might  be  able 
to  prepare  and  carry  out  an  elab- 
orate literary  program  showing  deep 
thought  and  careful  research,  but  for 
any  fanner's  wife  or  daughter  who 
wishes  to  join  and  perhaps  may  need 
the  inspiration  and  recreation  the 
club  may  bring  her.  For  if  rural 
conditions  are  to  be  bettered  we  must 
all  work,  and  work  together. 

Our  first  annual  election  came  in 
December.  The  interest  taken  was 
gratifying.  The  officers  were  re- 
elected for  another  term,  committees 
appointed  and  plans  laid  for  the 
ensuing  year's  work.  The  program 
committee  did  some  good  work  in 
arranging  the  program,  getting  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  having 
the  year-book  we  voted  to  publish 
ready  tor  our  January  meeting. 

I  believe  we  may  claim  a  stronger 
program  for  1913  than  we  had  in 
19127  Two  subjects  that  seem  espe- 
cially good  are  "Our  Schools"  and 
"Providing  Entertainment  for  Young 
People"  —  subjects  in  which  every 
mother  is  vitally  interested.   We  hope 


to  interest  at  least  a  group  of  our 
club  members  in  the  state  traveling 
library,  and  are  quite  sure  we  will 
succeed. 

You  may  ask  in  what  ways  we  have 
been  benefited  by  the  club.  We  are 
too  young  an  organization  to  claim 
great  benefit.  Time  alone  can  tell 
that.  Our  community  is  like  hundreds 
of  other  rural  communities.  We  have 
free  mail  delivery  and  a  telephone 
in  almost,  every  home — conveniences 
we  would  be  loath  to  part  with — yet 
I  believe  we  will  all  agree  that  the 
coming  of  the  free  mail  and  telephone 
marked  the  passing  of  much  of  the 
old-time  country  visiting  when  we 
went  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
donned  an  apron,  and  as  we  helped 
our  hostess  prepare  the  dinner  ex- 
changed recipes  and  housekeeping 
hints. 

Much  as  we  may  deplore  changed 
conditions,  they  are  ours  to  make  the 
most  and  the  best  of.  I  believe  the 
woman's  club  in  rural  communities 
will  prove  a  factor  for  good.  While 
our  progress  may  be  slow  and  we 
may  not  see  definite  results  very 
soon,  we  can  keep  on  with  good  cour- 
age, never  losing  sight  •  of  our  ideals 
for  advancement,  yet  always  planning 
our  programs  to  fit  the  needs  of  our 
membership  and  with  the  firm  belief 
that  we  can  help  a  little  to  make  our 
community  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  and  a  better  place  for  those  who 
come  after  us. 
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Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Ventilation  Theory  and  Practice 

We  ought  by  this  time,  considering 
all  the  information  and  advice  that 
has  been  given  on  the  subject,  to  be 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  value  of  fresh 
air,  and  conversely,  of  the  ill  effects 
of  breathing  bad  air.  Perhaps  we 
are  well  enough  aware  of  it  and  quite 
agree  with  the  theory,  but  go  right 
along  in  the  old  careless  way  in 
practice. 

Whether  or  not  we  live  up  to  our 
theories  in  our  homes,  it  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  we  accept  conditions 
as  they  may  happen  to  be  in  public 
places.  Go  into  almost  any  small 
town  or  country  church  on  Sunday 
evening  in  cold  weather  and  note  that 
usually  you  find  a  good  fire  in  the 
stoves  and  all  the  windows  closely 
shut.  And  they  remain  so  all  through 
the  service,  even  though  the  building 
may  be  crowded  and  the  air  close 
and  uncomfortable  long  before  it  is 
over. 

Such  an  atmosphere  is  a  menace 
to  health,  and  colds  often  result  from 
attendance  at  church;  but  because  of 
the  prevalent  fear  of  draughts  in  the 
house  that  is  provided  with  no  means 
of  ventilation  other  than  doors  and 
windows  we  continue  to  suffer  such 
conditions. 

Many  of  our  school  rooms  get  only 
such  ventilation  in  cold  weather  as  is 
provided  by  the  occasional  opening 
and  shutting  of  doors,  the  atmosphere 
soon  becoming  insufferably  close 
when  the  room  is  full  of  children,  and 
colds  result  from  that  much  more 
often  than  from  any  exposure  out  of 
doors. 

We  enter  a  railway  coach  and  find 
every  ventilator  closed,  the  car  well 
heated  and  the  atmosphere  anything 
but  pure;  but  if  the  door  stands  ajar 
two  minutes  someone  rushes  to  close 
it,  as  though  a  wave  of  cold  air  were 
a  breath  of  pestilence.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  colds  prevail  all 
winter  no  matter  how  mild  the 
weather? 

Even  in  quite  cold  weather  no  one 
is  going  to  suffer  from  draughts  if 
all  the  windows  on  one  side  of  the 
church  are  open  at  the  top  to  let 
some  of  the  foul  air  out  and  the  pure 
air  in,  even  if  a  wave  of  cool  air  does 
reach  some  one  near  the  windows; 
and  the  danger  of  catching  cold  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  when  the  air  is 
allowed  to  become  so  loaded  with 
poison  exhaled  by  many  lungs  that 
the  vitality  of  the  body  is  much 
lowered,  even  in  the  hour  occupied  by 
the  service,  and  the  susceptibility  to 
chill  on  going  out  into  the  cold  air 
much  increased  thereby. 

Colds  contracted  by  real  bodily  ex- 
posure are  comparatively  rare.  Most 
of  the  influenza  of  the  winter  season 
is  "caught"  by  re-breathing  air 
robbed  of  its  vitality  and  loaded  with 


the  poison  from  the  lungs  of  some 
one  suffering  from  these  affections. 
But  we  take  these  things  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  go  on  exchanging  breath 
and  accounts  of  our  "colds"  or  "grip," 
as  the  case  may  be. 

We  would  not  think  of  bathing  in 
a  river  into  which  a  sewer  was  dis- 
charging its  contents  a  few  rods  up 
stream,  but  we  think  nothing  at  all 
of  bathing  our  lungs  in  the  air  sewers 
of  crowded,  unventilated  halls,  picture 
shows,  cars,  etc.,  into  which  are 
poured  the  exhalations  of  many  lungs 
in  various  states  of  health  and  dis- 
ease, and  of  bodies  in  many  states 
of  cleanliness  or  uncleanliness  from 
which  the  natural  emanations  (im- 
perceptible except  to  sensitive  nos- 
trils), are  constantly  going  on.  And 
while  we  may  not  like  it,  we  go  with 
the  crowd  and  do  nothing  to  better 
these  conditions. 


House  Plants 

W.  R.  Lanxon  in  North  Dakota 
press  bulletin: 

A  few  plants  do  much  to  make  a 
house  home-like.  They  can  be  easily 
raised.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  is  drainage.  If  tin  cans  are 
used  to  grow  them  in,  punch  the 
bottom  full  of  holes  with  a  spike. 
Then  put  in  an  inch  layer  of  coarse 
gravel,  pieces  of  coal  or  broken 
crockery.  The  soil  should  contain  a 
good  deal  of  organic  matter — one- 
third  leaf  mould  and  two-thirds  soil 
makes  a  good  mixture.  Well  rotted 
manure  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
leaf  mould.  When  the  plants  become 
root  bound  they  should  be  put  into  a 
larger  pot.  This  condition  is  indi- 
cated   when    the    roots    come  out 


Always  on  Guard 


No  matter  where  a  ship  may  be 
along  the  American  coast;  no  mat- 
ter how  dark,  or  cold,  or  stormy 
the  night,  the  coast  guard  is  on 
watch,  patrolling  the  nearest  beach 
or  rocky  cliffs. 

This  man,  always  on  guard, 
could,  by  his  own  unsupported  ef- 
forts, do  little  to  save  life,  or  to 
guide  ships  away  from  perilous 
points. 

As  a  unit  in  an  efficient  system 
and  able,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
command  the  service  of  his  nearby 
station,  he  becomes  a  power  to 
whom  all  ship  owners  and  passen- 
gers are  indebted. 


In  the  same  way,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone in  your  home  and  office  is 
always  on  guard. 

By  itself,  it  is  only  an  ingenious 
instrument;  but  as  a  vital  unit  in 
the  Bell  System,  which  links  to- 
gether seven  million  other  tele- 
phones in  all  parts  of  this  country, 
that  single  telephone  instrument 
becomes  a  power  to  help  you  at 
any  moment  of  any  hour,  day  or 
night 

It  costs  unwearying  effort  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  Bell 
System  always  on  guard,  but  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  service  that  can 
adequately  take  care  of  the  social 
and  commercial  needs  of  all  the 
people  of  a  Nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


through  the  holes  in  the  bottom. 
Plants  like  geraniums,  begonias, 
flowering  maple,  fuschias  and  dwarf 
roses  are  very  satisfactory.  Ferns 
require  the  same  soil  and  drainage 
but  are  shade  loving  plants.  If  placed 
near  a  window  they  will  do  better  if 
there  is  a  curtain  to  shut  off  part  of 
the  light.  A  good  way  is  to  set  the 
fern  in  a  jardinier  containing  some 
water,  placing  a  block  of  wood  in  the 
bottom  for  the  pot  to  set  on  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  water. 


Guarantee  to  Do  the  Finest  Custom 
Coat  and  Robe  Work  In  the  West 

One  thing,  I  hold  my  trade, 
and  I  could  not  do  so  If  I  did 
not  do  their  work  on  the  square. 
My  trade  is  increasing  by  rec- 
ommendations of  pleased  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  my  price 
Hit — It  will  suit  you.  We  do 
not  split  the  hides  but  dress 
entirely  by  hand. 
HENRY  HOLM.  Prop.  LINCOLN  TANNERY 
913  Q  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

PATENTS  That   Protect  and  Pay 

rHIfcH  I  v  send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  UNO   SEARCHES  FREE 

Walton  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington,  D  C 


Tl   II   H   *  ** 


Ask  Your  Dealer 
To  Show  You  Its  Good  Points* 


Only  when  you  have  done  this  can  you  buy  intelligently  and  be  sure  of 
a  range  that  will  last  a  lifetime.  You  don't  buy  a  range  every  day— be  sure  of  satisfac- 
,  ..on  by  not  trusting  wholly  to  printed  descriptions.   See  the  Great  Majestic  (dealer  in 
nearly  every  county  of  40  states)  compare  it  point  for  point  with  any  other  range  made.  The 

Great  Majestic 

Range 


Malleable  and 
Charcoal  Iron 


Outwears  Three  Ordinary  Ranges 

It  is  the  only  range  made  of  malleable  iron  and  charcoal  iron. 
Charcoal  iron  won't  rust  like  steel— malleable  iron  can't  break. 

A  Perfect  Baker— Saves  Half  Your  Fuel 

The  Majestic  is  put  together  with  rivets— joints  and  seams  practically  air  tight  forever. 
Body  lined  with  pure  asbestos  board— you  can  see  it.  Takes  but  half  the  fuel— assures 
perfect  baking  heat  every  day  in  the  year.  4 

All  Copper  Reservoir — Against  Fire  Box 

The  reservoir  all  copper  and  heats  through  copper  pocket,  pressed  from  one  piece 

 setting  against  fire  box.  Holds  15  gallons  water.  Just  turn  lever  and  frame  and  res 

ervoir  are  instantly  moved  away  from  fire.  Greatest  Improvement  ever  put  in  any 
Range—  increasing  strength  and  wear  of  a  Great  Majestic  more  than  300$  at 
a  point  where  other  ranges  are  weakest— many  other  exclusive  features. 
Ask  to  see  it.  For  sale  t>y  dealers  in  nearly  every  county  in  40  states. 

Any  Majestic  dealer  can  furnish  any  size  or  style  Majestic  Range  with 
|rxor  without  legs.  Write  today  for  our  booklet,  "Range  Comparison. ' 

i~*~**T>±»^  Majestic  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  28  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  FrUIS^ 

GENUINEttrMCL 

Strong 
j.^^  Dependable, 
Economical 
Profitable 


American  Steel 
Fence  Posts 
Cheaper  than 

Wood  and  More 
Durable. 
Get  Catalog 


Two  Great  Books  Free 

"Making  the  Form  Pny"— a  simple  and 
short  treatise  on  farming,  covering  the 
things  every  farmer  and  his  boy  should 
know— nont  free  on  request. 

"The  Making  of  Steel"— a  complete  account,  simply  and 
clearly  presented,  with  many  illustrations.    This  subject 
never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a  manner.  Every 
farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.   Sent  free  on  request. 
FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Ptes.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,  New  York*   Cleveland,   FNtsltnrph,  Denver; 
l'.  S.  Steel  rroduiu  Co.,   San  Fninelsco. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  3  cents  pei 
word.  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  ns  not  latei 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication 
cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAL  ESTATE 


OUCH!  HOW  IT  PULLS  TO  PAY  KENT. 
Why  nut  end  It  now?  I'll  help  you.  Write 
Land  Com'r.,   D.  &  I.  K.  R.  R.,  313  Wolviii 

Bids.-    Duhitli.  Minn.  

TOR  SALE— DEEDED  LAND  AND  HOME- 
si  cad  and  desert  entries.  Improved  and 
under  ditch.  Write  for  Information.  Wil- 
liam  Tew.    Sterling.   Colo.  (10 


WANTED  TO  BUY  OR  LEASE,  A  BEAR- 
ing  orchard  of  20  to  40  acres,  preferably 
in  eastern  part  of  state.  Address  Box  B, 
care  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln.  Neb. 
"CANADA  LAND"  FOR  SALE— A  FEW 
choice  sections,  well  located,  In  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta.  Very  easy  terms  to 
actual  settlers.  Address  Box  No.  329, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  (10 
500  ACRES  FIXE  IRRIGATED  LAND, 
Scotts  Bluff  county.  Will  give  two  years' 
free  rent  to  anyone  breaking  and  farming 
any  part  or  all.  F.  E.  Stearns,  state  repre- 
sentative,   Lincoln,   Neb.  (8 


FARMS  WANTED.  WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association,  48 
Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A  SNAP — 40  ACRES,  2  MILES  FROM 
Filer.  Idaho;  5  miles  from  Twin  Falls . 
Small  buildings.  12  acres  of  good  com- 
mercial orchard.  6  and  7  years  old.  All 
good  land.  Price  $185  per  acre;  one-half 
cash.  F.  C.  Graves,  Filer,  Idaho. 
Too  CENTRAL  MINNESOTA  FARMS  — 
Write  C.  D.  Baker,  Box  18,  Fergus  Falls, 
Minnesota,  for  list  and  prices.  Good  soil, 
pure  water,  prairie  and  timber.  Noted  for 
good  schools  and  churches.  One  price  to 
everyone;  easy  terms.  "Always  a  good 
title." 


FOR  SALE  ON  EASY  TERMS,  OR  Ex- 
change for  good  farm  land  In  Nebraska 
(near  Lincoln  preferred) — 10  room  house, 
modern  In  every  respect,  first  class  condi- 
tion throughout,  $2,000  barn  and  chicken 
house,  looated  In  the  very  best  part  of 
Lincoln.  Good  Investment  proposition. 
Rents  for  $50  per  month.  Price  $10,000. 
Prefer  to  sell.  No  cheap  proposition  con- 
sidered on  exchange.  Address  S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvle,  owner,  care  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  tf 
SIX  BARGAINS:  160  ACRES,  JOINING 
city,  improved,  30  acres  alfalfa,  $75  acre. 
180  acres,  well  improved  farm,  1%  miles 
of  a  good  town,  160  in  fall  wheat,  all  good 
land,  easy  terms,  will  take  smaller  farm 
or  city  property  as  part  pay.  11  acres, 
highly  improved,  near  Lincoln,  equipped 
for  small  dairy,  only  $8,500.  15  acres, 
southeast,  4  acres  in  alfalfa;  will  take  va- 
cant lot  or  automobile  as  part  pay;  $5,000. 
One  acre,  near  car  line,  5  room  house, 
$2,700.  240  acres,  near  Lincoln,  improved, 
rich  land,  nothing  better,  $115  acre.  U.  G. 
Albeit.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


I'ARMS  AT  AUCTION— WE  WILL  SELL 
at  auction,  Thursday,  February  27,  1913, 
at  noon  the  following  described  farms.  Sale 
will  be  held  on  farm  No.  1:  Farm  No.  1 — 
160  acres.  N.  W.  K  Sec.  11,  Town  2,  Range 
;.  east,  located  6  miles  east  and  IV2  miles 
north  from  Fairbury,  l1;  miles  south  and 
1  mile  east  from  Jansen.  Jefferson  county, 
Nebraska.  This  is  a  creek  bottom  farm, 
excellent  for  stock  raising;  110  acres  in 
cultivation,  15  acres  wild  hayland,  35  acres 
Hue  timbered  pasture;  good  7  room  house, 
barn  26x36  with  16  foot  posts;  granary, 
cribs,  sheds,  well  with  windmill,  fences, 
etc.;  all  in  good  condition.  On  rural  mail 
route,  telephone  line;  1/3  mile  from  school. 
_  14  miles  from  church.  Abstract  and  clear 
title.  Farm  No.  2 — 160  acres  rolling  up- 
land. N.  W.  '4  Sec.  36,  Town  2,  Range  3. 
east,  located  6  miles  west  from  Dlller,  % 
mile  south  and  1  %  miles  west  from  Shea, 
4  miles  northeast  from  Endicott,  5  miles 
northwest  from  Steele  City,  Jefferson 
county,  Nebraska.  115  acres  in  cultivation, 
"1  acres  alfalfa,  40  acres  pasture;  all  fenced. 
13  acres  hog-tight;  small  orchard;  good 
well  and  windmill;  small  improvements. 
This  is  school  land  under  sale  contract 
w*th  privilege  of  d"ed  at  any  time.  In- 
debtedness to  state  runs  17  years  at  5  per 
cent.  Immediate  possession  of  both  farms. 
Liberal  terms  will  be  announced  on  sale 
day.  Col.  G.  J.  Mauel  of  Lincoln,  auc- 
tioneer. Dan  B.,  John  H..  and  Bert  M. 
Rohrbaugh.  owners.  Correspondence,  ad- 
dress— J.  H.  Rohrbaugh.  Route  1.  Fair- 
bo  ry.   Neb,  /g 


REAL  ESTATE 


NORTHERN     MINNESOTA  — THE  COUN- 

ry  which  has  been  overlooked.  30,000,000 

cres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 

ountry;  no  crop  failures;  free  Information. 
Ve   have   no   land   for  sale.  Immigration 

'ommlsslon,  Northern  Minnesota  Develop- 
nent  Association.    Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 

mmlgratlon  Commissioner,  Dept.  E,  Mln- 
leapolis,  Minn.  (17 
'OR  RENT— I  OFFER  FOR  RENT  MY 
'arm  of  640  acres  near  Campbell,  Neb. 
(mmediate  possession  can  be   given.  Good 

Ix  room  farm  house  and  other  farm  build- 
ings. Plenty  of  good  water.  Two  hundred 
icres  under  p3ow,  forty  acres  alfalfa,  forty 
icres  wild  hay.   three   hundred  sixty  acres 

xcellent  pasture  land,  well  fenced.  One 
third  of  grain,  one-half  of  alfalfa  in  stack 
ind  five  hundred  dollars  for  pasture  and 
lay  land.  An  excellent  chance  for  right 
man.  Write  me  or  come  and  look  at  the 
place.     R.  A.  Simpson,  Blue  Hill,  Neb. 

POULTRY 

FOR  BLACK  LANQSHAN  COCKERELS 
vrlte   Jacob   Hetrick.   Wahoo.   Neb.  (8 

WHITE    LANGSHAN    STOCK    AND  EGGS 
at  Mrs.  F.  Wm.  Hoops,  Byron,  Neb.  (11 
S.     C.     BUFF    ORPINGTONS,  REASON- 
xble.     Mrs.  A.  Cook,  Eddyvllle,  Neb.  (8 

S!   C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1 
each.     Mrs.   L.   Schellhorn,   Chester,  Neb. 
BLACK      LANGSHAN      COCKERELS,  $1 
;ach,  three  for  $5.    J.  J.  Barnes,  Columbus, 

N'eb.  (9 

■5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — HAVE  100 
pullets  for  sale,  $1  each.    D.  C.  Williamson, 

Ord.  Neb.  

WHITE  ORPINGTONS— A  NICE  PEN  AT 
$15.     Cockerels,  $3  and  $5.     G.  W.  Hardin, 

Ulysses,   Neb.   _  (8 

WHITE  WY AN  DO  T  T  E  S  —  A  NICE  PEN. 
$15.  Cockerels,  $5  and  $10.  G.  W.  Hardin. 
Ulysses,   Neb.  (8 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS  $l.oU 
each.  Single  $2.  W.  F.  Mohatt,  McCool 
Junction,  Neb.  (9 


CHOICE  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels.  Mrs.  Grant  B.  Gillespie.  Rt.  2 
Atkinson,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels  for  sale;  scored  stock.  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Xxtell.   Fairbury.  Neb. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  TOMS.  $8 
each.      From    choice    stock.      Mrs.  Frank 

Sample,   Belgrade,   Neb   (8 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.25  EACH 
or  five  for  $6.  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Galusha, 
Route    3,    Fairmont,    Neb.   (8 


FOR  SALE — S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
chickens.  Thoroughbred  stock.  D.  W. 
Pietenpol,   Princeton,  Neb.  (8 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Toulouse  geese,  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter 

V.   Brehm,   Harvard.  Neb.  

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  LARGE 
bone   and    good   size.     $2   while   they  last. 

Roy  Westwood,   Waco,   Neb.  (10 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  KEL- 
lerstrass  strain,   from  prize   winning  stock. 

H.  A.   Hamilton,   Yutan,   Neb.  (13 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  KELLERSTRASS 
strain.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Address 
Vfartln    Stephens.    Lebanon.    Neb.  (8 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
^rels,   $1.50.     Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns, 

tl.     John  D.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb.  (8 

POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay.  


12  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  POULTRY. 
Stock  and  eggs  in  season.  Write  for  prices. 
Lebanon  Poultry  Yards,  Lebanon,  Neb.  (11 


Deep,  even  barring;  heavy  bone;  $1.50  to 
J2.60.    Mrs.  Fred  Leu,  Marengo,  Neb.  (11 


CHOICE  R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  AND 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels,  $2  each. 
Geo.   A.   Richards,   Route   2,   Kearney,  Neb. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES — SOME  NICE 
pullets  at  $1.50.  Also  Bantams,  $1.25  the 
pair.  Write  to  Ed  Mendenhall,  Salem. 
Neb.  (9 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— PULLETS  AND 
one  year  old  hens,  $10  per  dozen.  Cock- 
erels, $1  each.  Fay  Pershall,  Madrid, 
Neb.  (11 
ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  extra  good  layers,  $1  per  15; 
$5   per  100.     Mrs.    D.   W.    Osborn,  Pawnee 

City,  Neb.   (11 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
drakes,  $1  each.  Kellerstrass  White  Orp- 
ington eggs  in  season.  Joe  Bettinger. 
Lindsay,    Neb.  (8 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS, 
$1  each.  Special  February  sale.  Eggs, 
range,  $3.50  per  hundred.  F.  M.  Shaver, 
Bruning,  Neb, 


FIFTY  -  FIVE  BREEDS      PURE  BRED 

chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  Collie  dogs. 

Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm, 
Mankato,  Minn. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE. 
Large  bone;  from  prize  winning  stock. 
U.  R.  Flshel  strain.  Mrs.  Joe  Topham, 
Ked  Cioud,  Neb.  (8 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Cockerels  $2  and 
pullets  $1.  Best  strain.  Mrs.  T.  E.  Mas- 
sey,  Huntley,  Neb.  (9 
SICILIAN  BUTTERCUP  COCKERELS 
for  sale,  and  am  now  booking  eggs  for 
hatching.  Order  early.  Write  George  W. 
Hertz,   Trenton,   Neb.  (8 


FARM    RAISED    BARRED    P.    R.  COCK- 

erels — While  they  last  at  $1  each.  Eggs — 

15  for  $1;  100  for  $3.  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Val- 
entine,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


FIFTY  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets,  scoring  90  to  93%,  at  $1 
and  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  G. 
Brlggs,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


FOKTY-THKEB  VARIETIES  POULTRY, 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese.  Incubators.  Feed 
and  supplies.  Catalog,  4  cents.  Missouri 
Squab  Co.,  Klrkwood,  Mo. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  QUICK 
sale — Choice,  big  boned,  vigorous,  healthy, 
$3,  $5,  $10  each.  Order  direct  from  this  ad 
and  receive  pick  of  the  flock.  I  must  please 
or  no  sale.  Fred  Strobe],  Route  6,  Box  3. 
York.  Neb. 


POULTRY 

70  SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
pullets.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  setting. 
Rose  and  single  combs.  Hamtonetta  Bur- 
gess. Route  7.  Box  331.  Lincoln,  Neb.  (9 


FINE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PUL- 
lets  and  cockerels.  Pure  bred  for  ten 
years.  Cockerels  at  $1.50  and  $2  each. 
Pullets  $1  each.  J.  E.  Larkin,  Wagner. 
So.   Dak.  (S 


SINGLE      COMB      BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Egg  orders   booked   now.     Prize  pen  1. 
per  15;  pen  2.  score  92  Vi,  $4.     Farm  range. 
$1.50,   or  120  for  $10.     Mrs.  O.   J.  Rieken. 

York.   Neb.  '1-1 

FIFTY  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels.  Good  size,  vigorous  farm  raised,  at 
$2  each  or  three  for  $5.  Also  Toulouse 
ganders  at  $2.50  each.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Mieth, 
Cairo,  Neb. 


PENNINGTON'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
The  great  profit  paying  breed.  Eggs  from 
our  special  matings  guaranteed  fertile. 
Circulars  free.  G.  C.  Pennington,  Arlington 
Heights,  Lincoln.  Neb.  (S 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  WHITE 
Leghorns — Stock  for  sale.  Winners  at  Ne- 
braska state  poultry  show,  also  at  York 
county  show.  Eggs  in  season.  Tinker's 
Poultry  Farm,  Waco,  Neb. 


FALL  HATCHED  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
and  White  Orpington  pullets.  Few  cock- 
erels 75c  each.  Nine  Toulouse  geese  yet, 
$2  each.  Indian  Runner  drakes,  $1  up. 
Rose    Lawn    Farms,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


18      VARIETIES     POULTRY— EGGS  FOR 
sale  from  blue  ribbon  winners.     Safe  deliv 
ery  guaranteed.     Price  list  free.    Get  your 
order   in  early.     $1.50   per  15.    $6   per  100. 
Address  Walter  Hogue,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA  SEED,  $8  PER  BUSHEL.  WRITE 
for  sample.  M.  J..  Walters,  Lebanon,  Neb. 
( •  HOICE  RUCLEANED  ALFALFA  SE  E  D 
at  $S  per  bushel.  Smith  Paine,  Arapa- 
hoe.  Neb.  (S 


SEED  WHEAT,  RECLEANED,  AT  $1.25 
per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  Send  for  sample. 
Hegberg  Brothers,   Bristow,  Neb.  '8 


IOWA  GOLD  MINE  AND  WHITE  CAP— 
Strong  germination.  tl.Sfi  Per  bushel 
Sacks  free.    H.  A.  Hamilton.  Yutan.  Neb.dl 


IOWA   GOLD   MINE    AND   OTHER  VARI- 

etles;   guaranteed  germination;   test  96  per 

cent.  For  particulars  write  Paul  Quasi, 
Ashland,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED  THAT  HAS  STOOD  THI 
test  of  this  climate  for  many  years.  Satis 
faction    guaranteed.     Write    for    price  and 
sample.     J.    L.    Maxson,    Buffalo    Gap,  So 
Dak.    ■  (11 


HiARLY  GATHERED  REID'S  SEED  CORN 
— First  premium  and  sweepstakes,  1913 
Nebraska  corn  show.  High  germination 
test.  $2.50  per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  Chas. 
Orsni     Rennlneton  Neb. 


BOYD  COUNTY"  YELLOW  OR  WHITE 
Dent,  test  95  per  cent,  average  better  than 
50  bushels  on  140  acres.  Has  been  raised 
in  Boyd  county  for  10  years.  $2  per  bushel. 
Hans  Sieh.  Naper,  Neb.,  or  Herrick,  S.  D.  ( 


HELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED  — 
Examination  April  9.  Prepare  now.  $75 
monthly.     Write    Ozment,    45  F,    St.  Louis 

Mo.  (12 

AGENTS  —  ONE  CENT  INVESTED  IN~  A 
postal  card  will  bring  you  a  $35  to  $60  a 
week  proposition.  Wm.  R.  Petticrew 
Box  309  DD,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


WANTED  — GOOD      YOUNG      MAN  FOR 
general  farm  work  by  month.    German  pre 
ferred.     Must  be  sober  and  under  30  years 
of  age.     Reference  required.     Cedar  Lawn 
Poultry  &  Stock  Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — A  WILLING,  SOBER, 
industrious  man  to  work  on  up-to-date  stock 
farm.  State  wages,  and  give  reference  in 
first  letter.  Loafers  need  not  apply;  a  good 
steady  job  for  the  right  man.  Address 
Pleasant  View  Stock  Farm.  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN  —  TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers.  Earn 
$4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big  chance  to 
get  into  business  for  yourself.  Save  the 
buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every  custo- 
mer is  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con- 
stantly increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock    Hill    Company,  Chicago. 


JLIVJE^STOCK^ 

FOR  SALE— YEARLING  AND  TWO-TEAR- 
old  Jersey  heifers.  J.  W.  Jack,  Eustis, 
Neb.  (8 


THOROUGHBRED  O.  I.  C.  BRED  GILTS, 
$20  and  $25.  Address  E.  B.  Cunningham, 
Fullerton,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — A  FEW  YOUNG  POLLED 
Duiliara  bulls.  Also  herd  bull.  Call  on  or 
address  A.  A.  Myers,  Albion    Neb.  (11 


KOK    SALE — NICELY  MARKED  AND 

well   bred  young  Holstein  Frleslan  bulls  of 

serviceable  age.     D.  E.  C.  Brown,  Route  3, 

Fullerton,   Neb.  (10 


PET  STOCK 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  OF  40  SHETLAND 
ponies  for  sale  at  closing  out  prices.  Splvey, 
Robb  &  Co.,  University  Place,  Neb. 


COLLIES  WITH  SAND  AND  SENSE.  IN- 
quire  of  F.    M.   Larkin.   Fairfield,  Neb. 


TWO  YEAR  OLD  MALE  SHEEP  AND 
cattle  dog.  A  good  one.  $15  takes  him. 
Wm.    Sandwal.    Bridgeport,    Neb.  (8 


FREDERICK  FARM  COLLIES  —  NICELY 
marked  puppies  $7.50.  Good  stud  dog  and 
bitches  for  sale.  Roy  S.  Frederick,  Chap- 
pell,  Neb.  ' 


LUMBER 


BARN  BUILDERS — USE  FIR  LUMBER. 
Best  because  the  strongest.  Can  furnish  long 
timbers  and  joists.  Let  us  estimate  your 
bill.    Keystone  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma.  Wash. 


Banner  Co.  (Feb.  S) — This  has  been  a 
cold  and  stormy  week;  no  blizzards,  but 
some  snow  has  fallen.  Farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  feed  their  stock,  and  some  say  that 
horses  on  the  range  are  not  looking  as 
well  as  most  of  the  cattle  and  will  have 
to  be  taken  up  and  fed.  A  number  of 
Kinkaiders  have  taken  homesteads  just 
across  the  line  in  Wyoming,  some  being 
new  settlers  and  some  old  ones.  The  land 
that  is  of  any  value  will  soon  be  entirely 
taken  We  have  thought  that  for  some 
time,  however,  and  still  they  come.  Most 
of  the  land  now  being  taken  is  used  for 
range.  Markets  are  about  the  same  as 
elsewhere. — Mrs.   W.   P.  Miller. 

Boone  Co  (Feb.  12) — The  weather  is 
moderately  cold,  with  an  occasional  warm 
day.  The  ground  is  bare,  and  very  little 
snow  has  fallen  all  this  winter;  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  cracking,  is  hard  on  the  wheat. 
Hog  cholera  has  appeared  in  some  herds 
in  this  county.  Numerous  public  sales  still 
continue,  and  cattle  sell  high,  fairly  good 
cows  bringing  as  high  as  $75.  A  consider- 
able number  of  fat  cattle  and  hogs  have 
been  marketed.  Horse  buyers  are  maklne 
regular  and  frequent  visits  here  and  each 
time  take  out  a  number  of  our  good  horses. 
Many  stands  of  bees  have  died. — L.E.Murray. 

Buffalo  Co.  (Feb.  15) — Winter  wheat  Is 
in  good  condition;  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, and  all  kinds  of  stock  are  doing  well. 
Public  sales  are  very  numerous  and  every- 
thing brings  a  good  price,  milch  cows 
especially  being  high.  Buyers  are  picking 
up  all  desirable  horses  at  fair  prices.  Con- 
siderable corn  is  being  shipped  in  at  from 
18  to  52  cents;  good  seed  corn  is  scarce. 
Merchants  report  business  very  dull  and 
winter  goods  are  being  closed  out  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. — J.  J.  Klein. 

Cass  Co.  (Feb.  >s) — Near  zero  weather  is 
Ihe  rule,  with  110  snow  of  any  consequence, 
Farmers  arc  fearful  for  the  wheat  and 
alfalfa,  but  spring  will  tell  the  story. 
Stock  is  in  good  condition  and  there  is  no 
disease.  Prices:  Wheat,  SOc;  oats,  35c; 
corn,  40c;  hogs,  about  $7:  baled  hay,  $11; 
butter,    23c;    eggs,    20c— M.    E.  Bushnell. 

Cheyenne  Co.  (Feb.  14)—  The  last  half 
of  January  was  nice  and  warm  until  the 
31st.  when  we  had  a  snow.  The  first  week 
of  February  was  cold  and  stormy  with  the 
exception  of  ground-hog  day.  which  was 
very  warm.  Stock  Is  in  fair  condition. 
The  order  of  the  day  is  hauling  hay  and 
husking  corn.  Prices  remain  about  the 
same. — G.    C.  Hatcher. 

Colfax  Co.  (Feb.  15)— We  have  had  lots 
of  cold  and  windy  weather  this  year,  with 
scarcely  any  snow.  The  ground  is  very 
dry  and  winter  wheat  is  suffering  for  want 
of  moisture.  Roads  are  in  good  shape,  but 
the  ground  is  badly  cracked  from  the  frost. 
About  seventy  farmers  around  Schuyler 
have  organized  and  as  soon  as  spring  opens 
will  begin  to  build  a  farmers'  grain  eleva- 
tor and  do  business  at  once.  Hogs  are 
still  reported  to  be  dying  and  a  good  many 
losses  have  occurred.  Sales  are  held  nearly 
every  day  at  present  and  machinery 
and  horses  sell  low,  while  cattle  and 
hogs  are  away  up. — J.  A.  Sobota. 

North  Dakota  Co.  (Feb.  14) — The  weather 
is  unusually  fine  this  month,  with  no  snow. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  is  doing  well,  but  many 
cases  of  hog  cholera  are  reported.  There 
are  few  sales,  but  everything  sells  high 
when  one  Is  held.  Prices:  Hogs.  $7.75; 
butter,  20c;  eggs,  20c;  corn,  39c. — Mrs. 
Louis  Biutsche. 

South  Dixon  Co,  (Feb.  S) — ■  Up  to  date 
less  than  three  inches  of  snow  has  fallen 
in  this  locality  this  year,  and  the  ground 
has  been  practically  uncovered  most  otl 
that  time.  While  but  little  winter  wheat 
has  been  sown,  the  open  winter  has  more 
than  offset  any  damage  to  that  cereal  In,' 
the  way  of  saving  feed  to  farmers  and 
others.  Two  successful  farmers'  institutes 
of  two  days  each  were  held  recently,  one] 
at  Allen  and  one  at  Wakefield.  Both  were'i 
well  attended  and  much  Interest  was  mani- 
fested. Many  public  sales  are  being  held 
this  spring.  An  unusual  unrest  seems  to- 
prevail  among  the  farmers — probably  thetj 
result  of  high  rent  and  low  priced  grain. 
— I.  H.  Weaver. 

West  Dodge  Co.  (Feb.  15) — We  have  had 
very  little  bad  weather  so  far  this  month, 
but  a  light  snow  fell  on  the  3d.  Cattle  are 
in  good  condition  and  bring  a  satisfactory 
price  at  sales;  a  few  also  are  going  tOj 
mancet.  Hogs  are  doing  well,  but  a  few. 
are  still  dying.  Feed  Is  plentiful,  and 
farm  sales  are  numerous;  machinery  anct 
stock  sell  well.  Winter  wheat  and  rye 
look  all  right,  but  need  moisture.  Ice 
houses  have  been  filled  with  a  good  qualit; 
of  ice.  Many  wolves  have  been  klllei 
this  winter,  and  hounds  arc  used  in  th 
chase,  which  makes  it  very  ihterestln 
Wheat  sells  for  SOc;  corn,  41c;  oats.  28 
butterfat,  SOc;  eggs.  1,8c. — Albert.  Emanu< 
Northeast  Douglas  Co.  (Feb.  15) — T! 
winter  is  still  open  and  dry.  Farmers  ai 
shredding,  and  some  arc  marketing  hay 
and  grain.  Fruit  growers  are  busy  in  oft- 
chard  and  vineyard.  Many  public  sales  arc 
held,  and  prices  are  good.  A  number  ef 
farmers  are  preparing  to  move:  these  are 
principally  tenants.  Some  building  is  in 
progress. — H.   S.  Lonergan. 

West  Dundy  Co.  (Feb.  14) — The  mild 
weather  still  continues,  with  no  moisture 
worth  mentioning.  We  have  an  occasional 
windy  day,  but  none  that  are  very  cold. 
Stock  as  a  rule  is  doing  well,  and  feed  onj 
the  range  will  soon  start  up  if  this  mild 
weather  continues.  Traveling  is  fine  in  this 
part  of  the  country;  we  have  never  had 
better  roads.  Quite  a  number  of  public* 
sales  are  being  held,  with  good  prices; 
Butterfat  brings  28c;  eggs,  18c:  butter; 
20c. — Mrs.    J.    F.  Morrill 

North  Furnas  Co.  (Feb.  12) — Weather  ii 
clear,  soil  fine,  and  small  grain  looks  well 
There  is  plenty  of  feed  in  the  country,  am. 
shippers  are  doing  a  good  business.  Horse 
range  from  $150  to  $225,  if  good;  cow: 
from  $60  to  $70;  hogs  (stockers),  10  t<- 
12  cents  per  pound;  chickens,  $5  to  $6 
common  stock.  Sales  are  the  order  o 
the  day,  and  there  will  be  a  line-up  o 
moving  families  soon.  Everyone  is  happ: 
and  hopeful. — P.   M.  Journey. 

South  Garden  Co.  (Feb.  15) — We  are  stU 
having  fine  weather,  and  dry  at  that.  Stoc 
doing  well  on  winter  feed  and  horse 
are  being  sold  to  horse  buyers,  but  not  a 
very  high  prices.     Hogs  are  in  fine  shap> 
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Farms  Wanted 

Farms  for  Sale 

Farms  for 
Exchange 


That  land  you  want  to 
trade — to  whom  have  you 
offered  it? 

Just  to  your  fellow 
townsmen,  among  whom 
there  may  be  only  a  small 
number  of  possible  pur- 
chasers? 

Or  have  you,  by  spend- 
ing just  a  few  dollars,  told 
your  story  to  thousands, 
among  whom  there  must 
be  many  prospects? 

If  you  have  a  good 
proposition,  —  one  with 
real  merit,  you'll  find  that 
there  is  a  buyer  among 
the  more  than  40,000 
Nebraska  farmers  that  are 
paid-in-advance  subscrib- 
ers to 


The  Nebraska  Farmer 

"Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper" 
LINCOLN 

The  rate  for  advertising 
is  low — worth  much  more. 
And  legitimate  wants  or 
offers  of  all  kinds  con  be 
profitably  advertised  in 
The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Display  advertising 
costs  $2.80  per  column 
inch  per  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
inserted  in  the  "Farmers' 
Exchange"  costs  3  cents 
per  word  per  issue.  (Each 
figure  or  numeral  in  body 
and  signature  counting  as 
one  word). 

Cash  must  always  be 
sent  with  classified  orders. 
Cash  must  also  be  sent  on 
all  display  orders  amount- 
ing to  less  than  $5.00. 

The  advertising  col- 
umns of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  a  great  mar- 
ket place  where,  for  a  few 
dollars  a  week,  you  can 
place  your  offer  before 
more  than  40,000  pros- 
perous progressive  Ne- 
braska farmers. 

Write  for  more  infor- 
mation if  you  wish.  Ad- 
dress 


The  Nebraska  Farmer 

"Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper" 
LINCOLN 


and  high  priced  for  ;i  change,  with  no 
cholera  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Markets: 
Corn,  40c:  wheat,  74c;  hogs,  $7.20;  butterfat, 
29c;  butter,  20c;  eggs.  15c. — R.  E.  Swan^on. 

South  Gosper  Co  (Feb.  12) — The  weather 
Is  fine,  with  no  snow  so  far  this  month. 
Stock  is  wintering  well  and  feeders  are 
shipping  heavily.  The  movement  of  small 
grain  is  lively.  There  is  little  hog  cholera 
here,  and  other  stock  is  healthy.  Sales 
average  from  three  to  five  a  week  and 
everything  goes  well,  cows  averaging  $65: 
horses.  $190  to  $210;  swine  stockers,  10 
cents-.  Many  are  changing  homes,  and  a 
few  are  buying  them.- — Phoebe  Journey. 

Northeast  Greeley  Co.  (Feb.  13)— The 
weather  so  far  has  been  ideal  and  stock  of 
all  kinds  is  doing  well.  Our  roads  arc  the 
best  ever,  and  renters  are  quite  busy  play- 
ing move  about.  Winter  wheat  and  rye 
would  be  benefited  by  a  little  moisture,  as 
there  has  been  the  least  snow  this  winter 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  Farmers  now  have 
their  work  pretty  well  rounded  up  and  will 
be  ready  to  begin  farming  as  soon  as  the 
season  opens.  Many  sales  have  been  held 
this  month,  with  good  prices  for  everything. 
Cattle,  horses  and  mules  are  high,  and 
hogs  climbing.  Price-:  Eggs.  16c;  butter, 
20c;    butterfat,    31c. — Joseph  Ballweg. 

Howard  Co.  (Feb.  7i — January  was  very 
mild  with  the  exception  of  a  few  co*d  days 
and  a  little  snow.  Wheat  still  looks  well, 
but  some  uneasiness  is  felt  because  the 
ground  is  bare  and  the  soil  blowing  away 
from  the  roots.  There  is  plenty  of  feed 
in  the  country  and  stock  Is  in  good  condition. 
All  prices  are  improving  with  the  approach 
of  spring.  Many  public  sales  are  being 
held  and  property  sells  well. — Mark  Stewart. 

Central  Jefferson  Co.  (Feb.  15.  Special)— 
Will  Germer  suffered  a  big  loss  last  night 
when  his  fine  new  barn  burned,  together 
with  nine  horses,  four  mules,  a  carriage  and 
buggy,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  of  hay. 
1,000  bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  and  harness 
for  all  the  horses,  some  of  it  being  new. 
The  fire  occurred  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  the  origin  being  unknown.  Mr. 
Germer  owned  some  of  the  best  horses  and 
mules  we  had  in  this  county. — D.  A.  Friesen. 

West  Johnson  Co.  (Feb.  15) — We  are  cer- 
tainly having  line  weather  for  stock,  which 
is  doing  fine  and  selling  higher  than  for 
years.  Milch  cows  bring  as  high  as  $75 
per  head  at  public  sales.  Cholera  has  taken 
off  a  good  many  hogs,  but  is  now  aiming. 
Quite  a  number  of  immature  hogs  have 
been  shipped  to  market.  No  cornstalk  dis- 
ease has  been  reported  here.  This  weather 
is  too  dry  for  wheat;  we  have  never  seen  the 
stalkflelds  and  pastures  so  bare. — Fred  Sm'dt. 

South  Ke-a  Paha  Co.  (Feb.  U) — We  have 
had  some  cold  weather  this  month,  but  it  is 
very  pleasant  now.  This  has  been  an  un- 
usually dry  fall  and  winter,  with  no  snow 
to  speak  of.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  doing 
fine  and  selling  in  the  top  notches  at  public 
sales.  Corn  brings  40  cents  at  tin-  crib 
and,  oats  35  cents.  Fat  hogs  sell  for 
about    $7.20. — A.    A.  Wentworlh. 

Kimball  Co.  (Feb.  15) — Here  we  arc  Hear- 
ing spring  and  with  no  winter  yet  to  speak 
of.  There  was  a  light  snow  the  fir  t  of 
the  month,  but  at  prevent  it  is  warmer  with 
a  hint  of  spring  in  the  air.  We  look  for 
a  touch  of  winter  next  month.  All  kinds 
of  feed  are  plentiful  and  not  enough  stock 
to  consume  It.  and  iicne  to  buy.  This  is 
the  reverse  of  conditions  last  winter  at 
this  time.  Everyone  is  forming  plans  for 
putting  in  a  big  crop  in  the  spring:  in 
fact,  the  largest  acreage  in  the  history  of 
the  county  'will  probably  be  put  in,  as  there 
Is  plenty  of  feed  for  horses  and  we  have 
a  dozen  or  more  tractors  in  the  county. 
Hordes  and  cattle  are  high,  especially 
mi'ch  cows.  which  command  fabulou  i 
prices. — D.  K.  Atkins. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (Feb.  14) — The  first 
half  of  February  finds  the  ground  bare,  but 
the  weather  is  fine.  The  precipitation  so 
far  is  .02  of  an  inch — the  least  moisture 
that  has  fallen  during  the  winter  for  many 
years.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  coming  through 
the  season  in  fine  condition.  There  is'  not 
much  change  in  the  prices  of  grain  and 
hay,  but  horses,  cattle  and  bogs  are  all 
mounting   his-her. — S.    B.  Whitmore. 

We't  McPherson  Co.  (Feb.  14) — During 
this  month  the  weather  has  been  cold  and 
clear,  with  only  l.S  inches  of  dry  snowfa'l. 
Little  farm  work  is  in  progress  except  corn 
shelling,  but  several  sales  have  been  held 
at  which  the  stuff  offered  brought  a  good 
price.  All  livestock  is  doing  fine  and  there 
is  no  disease,  generally  speaking,  though 
fifty-two  head  of  cattle  died  in  one  night 
at  the  Truxton  ranch,  this  loss  said  to  be 
due  to  anthrox.  A  large  number  of  land-; 
seekers  are  here  inspecting  1  the  North 
Platte  forest  reserve  with  hope  of  obtain- 
ing homestead  entries  therein,  it  having 
been  rumored  that  this  was  to  be.  opened 
to  settlement.  But  present  indications  are 
that  such  opening  is  remote,  as  the  forestry 
department  is  accepting  applications  for 
the  issuance  of  foraging  permits  for  the 
season    of   1913. — M.    R.  Lloyd. 

Southwest  Otoe  Co.  (Feb.  15)  — We  are 
still  having  nice  weather  for  this  time  of 
year,  with  but  two  or  three  HuTies  of 
snow  so  far.  Some  eases  of  .blackleg  have 
been  reported;  otherwise  stock  is  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  on  dry  feed. 
There  is  no  disease  among  hogs  that  I 
know  of.  A  little  moisture  would  be  of 
benefit  to  tall  wheat,  as  the  soil  blows  in 
very  strong  winds;  otherwise  it  looks  well 
and  is  green  at  the  ground. — Charles  F. 
Gross. 

Thayer  Co.  (Feb.  15) — Last  summer  the 
horse  disease  in  this  part  of  the  country 
was  very  severe,  the  loss  being  about'  two 
and  one-half  horses  per  Fectlon  or  square 
mile.  Everyone  was  of  the  opinion  that 
this  would  have  an  effect  on  the  supply 
and  demand,  but  there  is  still  a  surplus 
of  horses  and.  prices  are  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  Cattle  and  hogs,  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  a  fair  price.  There  is  a  trace  of 
hog  disease  in  this  locality.-  Some  corn  is 
being  marketed  at  4  2  cents;  the  bulk  of 
wheat  has  been  sold.  The  weather  has  been 
cold  without  snow,  and  roads  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  Winnipeg-to-Gulf 
meridian  road,  which  passes  here,  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  is  freely  used  for 
long-distance  automobiling.  Secretary  Hensel 
of  Hebron  has  quite  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  view  for  next  spring.— E.  Wilhelim. 

North  Thurston  Co,  (Feb.  11) — This  has 
been  a.  fine  winter.  There  is  no  snow  at 
present  and  rftads  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Stock  of  all  kinds  Is  looking  well, 
but  there  is  still  some  cholera,  among-  hogs. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  1912  corn  .  crop 
has  been  marketed  In  this  locality.  Some 
(armors  arc  clearing  off  the  stalks '  .prer 
parut  -ry    to    spring    work,    and    there-  -.will 


be  .in  unusual  amount  of  moving  next 
month.  Rent  Is  high,  and  renters  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  farms.  Land  is 
also  selling  at  an  advance  in  price.  There 
is  not  much  sickness.  Markets:  Corn  40c; 
oats.  30c;  wheat.  75c;  hogs.  $7. — U.  S. 
Coruwcll. 

(Continued  to  Page  246) 

ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

High  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
Immense  grain  fields, and  the  cat- 
tle have  given  place  to  he  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
Increased  the  price  of  livestock. 
There  is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  an-'ther  as  a  pre-emption)  In  the 
newerdistrtcts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  Is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  In 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  ouce  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 


W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
J.i't.^t  t  Ottawa.  Canada. 


FOR  SALE 

=ARIZONA  LANDS= 


UNDER  ROOSEVELT  DAM 

Am  too  old  to  farm.  Have  '4  sec.  well 
improved  farm  7  miles  from  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
under  Roosevelt  dam,  abundance  of  cheap 
water  assured  forever;  two  crops  can  be 
raised  annually  with  absolute  certainty; 
county  roads  on  two  sides;  can  be  sub- 
divided Into  20  acre  holdings;  plenty  of 
shade;  rich  sandy  loam  soil;  over  100  acres 
in  alfalfa;  small  family  orchard;  2  houses; 
a  perfect  dairy  farm;  admirably  adapted 
to  small  colony  of  parents  and  married  chil- 
dren or  old  neighbors;  $150  an  acre.  Will 
take  well  secured  farm  mortgage  notes  as 
first  payment  if  buyer  has  no  ready  cash; 
deferred  payments  to  suit.  Address — 
ALFALFA 

2505  So.  Grand  Ave.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


U  SO.PER  ACRE  DOWN 

^BALANCE  2  6  YEAR'S  s/o 


Rich  cut-over  lands  near  Bemidji.  Black- 
duck  and  Kelliher.  Lumbermen,  not  land  men. 
Hence  our  easy  terms.  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion, prices  and  descriptions.  Crookston  Lbr. 
Co.,    853    Markham    Bldg.,    Bemidji,  Minn. 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  ad- 
vertisers. I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — 
S.    R.    McKelvie.  Publisher. 


One  of  the  large  wheat  fields  In  the  SHALLOW  WATER  DISTRICT,  Logan  County. 
Colorado.  This  field  yielded  46  bushels  per'  acre.  This  is  the  finest  farm  land  in 
the  west,  and  we  are  selling  it  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  One  crop  pays  for  the 
land.     Finest  soil  and  water.     Close  to  market.    Agents  wanted.    Write  for  free  circular. 

Platte  River  Valley  Land  Company 


1119-22   CITY  NATIONAL  BANK 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Public  Auction  Sale  of  Oklahoma 


State  and  School  Lands 


Beginning  March  4,  1913,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
will  sell  at  the  highest  bid,  on  forty  (40)  years'  time  at  five  (5)  per  cent  Interest, 
151,530.15  acres  of  land  In  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  acre  tracts  or  less,  located  In 
Woodward,  Dewey,  Major  and  Blaine  counties. 

For  further  Information,  addres* — 
JNO.  K.  WILLIAMS,  Secretary  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLAHOMA 


For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Beautiful  Lincoln  Residence 


1  otter  my  fine  ten-room  modern  house,  in  perfect 
condition;  with  $425.00  heating  plant  just  installed; 
located  in  the  very  finest  residence  section  of  Lincoln 
(directly  across  the  street  from  a  $50,000  residence 
property) ;  with  -  all  modern  conveniences  and  im- 
provements; full  lot  (50x142  feet)  on  paved  street; 
including  big  $1,800  barn  and  small  chicken  house 
and  lot. 

This  is  one  of  Lincoln's  finest  homes,  and  a  real 
bargain. 

Cash  value  is  $10,000;  encumbrance  $3,500,  payable 
in  five  years. 

Either  as  a  borne  or  an  investment,  this-  property  merits 
your  careful  consideration.  I  will  trade  this  property  for 
farm  land  in  eastern  Nebraska,  near  town  preferred.  I  can- 
not consider  any  propo  Itlon  in  which  I  would  have  to 
assume  a  larger  encumbrance  tban  ?3,500.  Would  prefer 
to  take  land  worth,  the  amount  of  my  equity — $6,500. 


For  more   information,  write 


P.  O.  Box,  488 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Green  Fodder 
When  It's  Needed 

When  other  pastures  are  dried  you 
can  be  getting  15  tons  of  fine  green  fod-  x 
der  per  acre  from  an  early  towing  of 

GRISWOLD'S 


'Ready  Quick" 


Hog  Pasture 
MIXTURE 


Great  for  hogs  or  any  live  stock.  Can  be  I 
planted  early  for  summer  use,  or  in  summer  for  I 
fall  pasture.  Contains  14  grains  and  forage  plant  I 
seeds,  practically  all  of  which  grow  again  if  f ed  | 
down.   Grows  quickly— produces  big  tonnage. 

JOHN  J,  GNAPP,  Brady,  Neb.,  says:  "Hog 
Pasture  Mixture  gave  good  results.  The 
dry  weather  was  quite  a  backset  to  all 
forage  plants.  Your  Hog  Mixture  kept 
green  all  summer  and  gave  me  quite  a 
help  out  for  corn." 

Hogs  Prefer  It  To  Corn 

D.  W.  JENKINSON.  Monroe.  Neb.,  Says: 
"Your  'Ready  Quick'  Hog  Pasture  Mixture  proved 
to  be  all  right— just  the  thing  In  the  right  place. 
No  farmer  can  make  a  mistake  by  sowing  it. 
When  the  pasture  was  at  its  best  the  hogs  would  I 
stay  in  the  pasture  Instead  of  coming  for  corn." 

Write  for  prices,  also  big  free  book  of  all  J 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  29154 

LGriswold  Seed  Co.; 
153  So.  10th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Beauty  is  Wealth 

Raise  a  Lot  of  it  and  be 
 Rich  


Send  for  our  large,  beautifully 
Illustrated  catalog  and  find  out  how. 

Finest  collection  of  ornamentals 
west  of  Chicago. 

Bull  pine  seed,   $3.00  per  pound. 

C.  S.  HARRISON'S 
SELECT  NURSERY 
— York,   Nebraska — 


$25.— ORCHARD  FREO! 


24   Apples;       10   Cherry;     10  Plum 
10    Peaches;       5   Pears;       24  Grapes 
10  Currants;       10  Gooseberries 
200  Straw  berries' 
1    Rose:         1    Spirea;        1  Snowball 

To  the  PERSON  guessing  nearest 
the  EXACT  NUMBER  of  EVER- 
GREEN SEEDLINGS  grown  by  us  in 
1912  we  will  give  FREE  this  $25.00 
ORCHARD. 

The  name  of  the  LUCKY  ONE  will 
be  given  in  two  weeks'.  WATCH  this 
sp<»<-e — perhaps   it    will   be  you. 

Just  write  a  Postal  Card  with  your 
Guess.    Name   and  Address. 

YAGER  NURSERY  CO. 


BOX  136 


FREMONT,  NEB. 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've 
been  selling  "Seeds  and  Plants 
that  grow."  I've  been  selling 
them  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices— no 
agents' commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman,  _  My 
Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

is  now  ready.  Send  for  it.  It's  the  result  of  27  years' 
experience.  Lists  all  kind  of  trees  and  plants,  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds.  Quotes  lowest  prices,  no 
agents'  commissions  to  pay.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many 
bargains.  Apples  8c  each;  Cherry  14c  each;  Plum  15c 
each;  Catalpa  Speciosa  seedlings  8-12  inch  $1.75  per 
1U00.  Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard . 
I  pay  freight  on  I1U.00  tree  orders.  Send  for  catalog, 
see  my  prices.    A  postal  brings  it. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Box  145,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


NURSEHY  SIAPS 

80  Concord  C  rape* ,  SI 
10  Budded  Cherrya  ,*1 

Hardy,  vigorous  stock  la 
guaranteed.  We  quote  all 
nursery  goods  at  rl  gh  t 
prices — our  reputation  Is 
based  on  shipping  only 
thrifty  stock.  Send  for  26c 
Due  Bill  and  Catalog .  Free 

Falrbury  Nurseries 

Bo*  Fairburt.  Neb. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


1  hardy  stock — twice  trans^ 
planted — root   pruned.  Pro- 


Hill's  Evergreen  Book,  lllustra 
ted  in  colors.  Free.  Write  today, 
•  D.  HIMNorserr  (  «. .  Inc.  ,?24  Cedar  Si 
■  Dundee,  111.  Evergreen  Specialists 


a&y.M 
Si.,M 

w 


CLOVER 


CHIC  A  P 
Now  Is  Th« 
Time  to  Buy 

Prices  sure  to 
rise.  Save 
  money  by  buy- 
in?  before  advance.  Get  our  special  low  prices  and 
free  sample*  of  our  Iowa-  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaned 
Totted  Clover  and  Tlmo  hy  Seed.  Also  alfalfa,  alilke, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  1919  catalog  froo 
quoting  all  field  seeds.   Save  money  by  writing 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  t  v„      Co*  10.;       CLARINDA,  IOWA 


^jertiGttjtu^ 


C.  O.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Mushroom  Culture 

I  would  like  to  secure  some  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  market  value 
of  mushrooms,  and  some  data  on  the 
profits  derived  by  the  producer. — 
C.  A.  Shannon,  Otoe  Co. 

Mushrooms  are  usually  grown  with 
more  or  less  difficulty,  and  special 
conditions  are  required  for  their  suc- 
cessful culture;  hence,  they  are  not 
much  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  price  of  mushrooms 
varies  considerably.  In  Nebraska 
cities  they  usually  run  about  35  to 
50  cents  per  pound;  in  some  places 
the  price  runs  below  that,  while  the 
price  sometimes  climbs  to  75  cents, 
the  highest  commonly  paid.  The 
general  public  is  at  present  not  very 
familiar  with  mushrooms  as  food,  but 
the  demand  will  no  doubt  increase 
as  familiarity  increases. 

Since  the  profits  to  growers  depend 
upon  quality  and  price,  which  vary, 
it  is  very  hard  to  say  what  returns 
may  be  expected  from  mushroom 
culture.  Many  growers  consider  a 
mushroom  bed  profitable  if  it  yield? 
one-half  pound  per  square  foot.  This 
is  less  than  should  be  secured  unde'- 
right  conditions.  A  production  of  two 
pounds  per  square  foot  has  been 
reported  by  some  growers;  that  is  an 
excellent  yield.  Farmers'  Bulletin 
204  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  gives  specific  informa- 
tion about  mushroom  culture.  It  mav 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 
V.  V.  WESTGATE. 


FRUIT   GROWERS'  ASSOCIATIONS 

Paper  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hess,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  read  before  the  Ne- 
braska State  Horticultural  Society, 
January  22,  1913: 

Fruit  growing  is  full  of  uncertain- 
ties and  hazards  —  the  destructive 
freeze  of  winter,  spring-time  frosts, 
mid-summer  drouth,  hail,  the  ravages 
of  insects,  and  last,  but  to  my  mind 
the  greatest  of  all,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  market.  We  may  escape  the 
freeze  and  drouth,  prevent  the  frost, 
insure  against  the  hail  and  destroy 
the  insects,  but,  unless  we  can  secure 
a  market  and  reach  it  with  our  perish- 
able commodity  in  good  condition  our 
plans  go  for  nought,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  pocket  but  a  net  loss. 

I  shall  discuss  the  last  named  one 
of  these  horticultural  hazards.  In 
the  first  place,  our  knowledge  of  the 
market  in  each  case  is  limited  to  the 
experience  and  observation  of  the 
individual  who  produces  the  crops. 
Some  people  like  plums,  some  like 
strawberries;  none  of  us  know  how 
many  like  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
we  know  but  little  of  what  is  being 
done  by  other  growers  to  supply  the 
demand  for  the  one  or  the  other. 
Furthermore,  we  know  very  little  of 
what  competition  our  produce  will 
meet  in  the  produce  of  other  parts 
of  the  country;  and  so  we  plant 
without  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
demand  and  produce  fine  fruit,  but 
who  wants  it  when  ' everyone  has  had 
enough?  We  find  to  our  sorrow  the 
difference  between  a  hungry  buyer 
and  one  who  has  had  his  wants 
satisfied. 

And  so,  as  very  often  happens,  our 
local  market  is  over-supplied,  and 
the  surplus  is  sent  to  the  larger 
cities.  What  is  the  result?  The 
hazards  in  shipment  of  perishable 
fruit  are  great  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  buyer  often  questionable.  More- 
over, the  care  which  one  who  has  no 
financial  interest  in  our  fruit  displays 
is  very  different  from  the  interest 
of  the  grower,  who  has  expended  his 
hard  labor  to  produce  it. 

With  prices  slaughtered  the  margin 
of  profit  is  decreased,  and  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  grower  is  to  secure 
large  production;  for  without  it  he 
cannot  hope  to  secure  an  adequate 
return.  And  in  the  mad  rush  to 
produce  large  quantities  the  market 
is  still  further  demoralized,  and 
quality  is  sacrificed;  because  in  the 
great  over-supply  of  cheap  stuff  it 
would  not  be  recognized,  and  the 
public  turns  to  other  sources  of 
supply  to  satisfy  its  wants. 

Need  of  Organization 

The  result  is  that  the  grower  fre- 
quently becomes  disgusted  with  his 
venture,  plows  up  his  commercial 
fruit  or  neglects  it.  and  directs  his 


energies  to  other  crops.  Because  of 
the  conditions  above  set  out,  a  com- 
mercial organization  of  fruit  growers 
is  absolutely  essential  to  any  com- 
munity which  produces  fruit  exten- 
sively for  the  market.  One  grower 
cannot  afford  to  employ  a  man  to 
study  the  markets  and  estimate  the 
demand  for  any  particular  variety  of 
fruit,  but  twenty  growers  can,  and  the 
information  secured  can  be  relied 
upon  to  the  end  that  only  so  much 
fruit  may  be  grown  as  will  supply 
the  local  market  and  secure  an  ade- 
quate outlet  in  distant  markets.  His 
idvicc  need  not  be  binding  upon  his 
employers  further  than  the  dictates 
of  self-interest— that  will  be  enough. 
k  complete  organization  with  a  com- 
petent manager  can,  also,  study  mar- 
ket conditions  at  distant  shipping 
points,  and  investigate  the  business 
standing  and  rating  of  concerns  dealt 
with,  eliminating  losses  through  irre- 
sponsible consignees  and  bad  markets. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  greatest 
functions  of  an  organization  is  to 
raise  the  standards  of  quality  in  the 
fruit  produced  by  its  members.  Very 
often  this  is  a  matter  determined  by 
competition,  but  can  only  be  under- 
stood and  attained  by  first-hand 
knowledge  of  its  requirements.  Let 
the  organization,  through  its  officers, 
require  that  no  fruit  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  company  be  offered  for 
sale  that  is  not  up  to  or  above  the 
standard  set  by  its  competitors;  then 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  market  for  all  that  is  produced. 
In  fact,  a  constant  extension  of  the 
market  may  be  expected.  An  abso- 
lute standard  of  quality  is  the  best 
advertisement  you  can  have. 

A  Successful  Association 

When  it  was  found  that  grapes 
could  be  successfully  grown  on  the 
hill  lands  surrounding  Council  Bluffs, 
the  number  of  -vineyards  increased 
until  the  crop  exceeded  the  demand 
of  the  local  markets  of  both  Council 
Bluffs  and  Omaha;  then  the  growers 
were  obliged  to  look  for  markets 
beyond,  and  placed  their  fruit  in  the 
hands  of  commission  men  for  distri- 
bution wherever  ,a  demand  could  be 
found.  But  the  system  was  found  so 
unsatisfactory  that  the  growers  de- 
cided upon  an  organization  of  their 
own,  to  avoid  some  of  the  troubles 
and  disappointments  which  they  ex- 
perienced under  the  system  they  had 
been  following. 

In  January,  1893,  twenty-one  of  the 
principal  growers  organized  what  is 
known  as  the  Council  Bluffs  Grape 
Growers'  Shipping  Association,  which 
has  conducted  its  business  success- 
fully ever  since.  It  has  handled  not 
only  the  grapes,  but  such  other  fruits 
as  were  produced  by  the  members. 
The  company  was  incorporated,  and 
each  shareholder  of  stock  was  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  dividends,  based 
upon  his  individual  production.  The 
association  now  owns  the  building 
occupied  to  transact  its  business,  a 
large  storage  warehouse,  and  has  an 
established  credit.  You  might  as  well 
ask  the  members  of  this  association 
to  dig  up  their  vineyards  as  to 
abandon  their  association.  The  last 
statement  of  the  Council  Bluffs  asso- 
ciation shows  the  distribution  of 
nearly  $100,000  among  its  members, 
and  growers  are  becoming  better 
satisfied  with  its  transactions  each 
year. 

Gap  Must  Be  Closed 

Fruit  growing  can  be  made  as 
profitable  as  any  other  occupation — 
the  returns  from  the  amount  of  labor 
and  capital  expended  can  be  made 
better  and  more  certain  than  most 
any  other  business;  but,  between  the 
production  on  the  farm  and  the  sale 
in  the  market  there  is  a  gap,  which 
has  caused  losses  and  discontent  to 
many  hard-working  and  painstaking 
fruit  growers.  My  experience  and 
observation  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  only  adequate  method  of  filling 
that  gap  is  by  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  fruit  growers'  associations, 
properly  managed. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
every  fruit-growing  community  will 
have  an  association  and  must  have 
it  in  order  to  be  successful.  One 
writer,  who  has  tried  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  co-operative  fruit  growers' 
associations,  finds  there  are  between 
250  and  300  such  associations  in  the 
United  States.  And,  while  the  Council 
Bluffs  association  is  doing  a  compara- 
tively small  business  compared  with 
the  associations  in  the  west  and 
northwest,  its  plan  of  operation  will 
nearer  meet  the  demands  of  the  fruit- 
growing   communities  of  Iowa  and 


Alfalfa 

Roots*** 

The  New  Method  of 
Establishing  Alfalfa 

We  are  first  to  offer  a  sure 
me'.bod  of  Alfalfa  propagation. 
Our    hardy  one-year-old  Grimm 
Alfalfa  roots  have  survived  the  , 
most  critical  period  by  enduring  a 
severe  winter  at  a  high  altitude.  Each 
root  has  clinging  to  it,  the  bacteria  neces-^ 
sarv  for  erowth.  Every  plant  will  grow. 
PRICES  Hardy,  one-year-old  Grimm 
Alfalfa  Roots,  including  packing. 
Per   100    -    SI. 25 
Per   500    -  5-50 
Per  1000    -  10.00 
Express  or  freight  charges  to  be  paid 
by  purchasers. 

Northrup,  King.  &  Co. 'a 

STERLING  SEEDS 

Sold  by  15,000  Dealers 

Merchants  in  all  localities  sell  our 
garden,  grass  and  field  seeds.  If  no  ' 
dealer  in  your  community  sella  our^ 
seeds,  and  will  not  get  them  for  you, 
send  your  order  to  us. 

Our  1913  Catalogue 
This  book  contains  144  pages  filled 
with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
seed  best  worth  growing.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  planter.  We  _ 
"  send  it,  without  obligation  on  your 
part,  to  any  address,  upon  request. 

N0RTHRUP,  KING  &  CO.,  Seedsmen 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
 1  


EEDS 

Reliable  and  Full  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Made  to  build  New  Business.  Atrial 

will  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  ^i", 

worth  1"jC;  Lettuce,  12  kinds,  worth  15c; 
Tomatoes,  11  the  finest,  worth  20c;  Turnip, 
7  splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  best  varieties, 
worth  15c;  10  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs,  worth  I 
25c — 65  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1.00. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing   and  receive 
this  valuable  collection  of  seeds  postpaid,  to- 
gether with  my  big  instructive,  beautiful 
Seed  and  Plant  Rook,  tells  all  about  Buck* 
bee's  "Full  of  Life"  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

Rockford  Seed  Farms  ** 
Farm  883     Rockford,  Illinois 


Fine  Clover  Crop 


Farmer*  know  the  importance  of  hardy,  north-grown 
seed.  The  record  of  Jones  splendid  Dakota  seed  shows 
wonderful  clover  yields.  Send  for  80page  catalog  on 
best  seeds  grown  at  bottom  prices.  Write  for 

Jones'  Book  on  Alfalfa 

It  is  free.  It  tells  all  about  big  success  with  Dakota 
grown  Turkestan  Alfalfa.  No  variety  equals  it.  All 
Jones  seed  lively,  pure  and  clean.  11  year-old  strain. 
Get  the  Alfalfa  book,  and  catalog  now.    Both  free. 

0.  S.  JONES  SEED  CO.,  Box733M,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Seed  99'/2%  Pure 


PLANT 

Silver  King  Wisconsin  No.  7,  a  pearly  white 
corn  that  matures  in  100  to  110  days?.  Silver 
King  is  the  corn  that  made  Wisconsin  one  of 
the  foremost  corn  producing  states  of  the 
union.  On  a  three-year  test  this  corn  has 
yielded  r> 7  bu.  per  acre.  Out  of  our  1912 
crop  we  have  won  four  firsts  at  various  corn 
shows.  Have  a  limited  amount  of  this  seed 
that  will  grow  for  sale.  Also  some  recleaned 
timothy   seed   for   sale.     Send    for  samples. 

H.  H.  Meyer,    Fontanelle,  Neb. 


Cane  Seed 

I  have  a  large  quantity  of  choice  cane  seed 
for  sale  at  $1.00  per  bushel;  sacks  extra. 
This  seed  is  suitable  for  cane  for  molasses- 
maning  or  for  fodder  cane.  Send  in  your 
order.  Any  information  desired  will  be 
cheerfully  given.  Write  your  wants. 
E.    P.    MARCHAND  BROCK,  NEB. 


SEEDS 

Fire  dried  SEED  CORN  husked  before  the 
frost.  Dried  on  independent  ear  seed  racks 
with  air  and  steam  heat.  SURE  TO  GROW, 
because  germ  is  preserved.  Also  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOG,  and 
also  receive  free  useful  SOUVENIR. 
FRED  ECHTENKAMP,     Box  D.  Arlington,  Nebraska 


Kherson  Oafs 


Recommended  by 
Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  best 
DOES  HOT  RUST  or  LODGE  farmers.  Yield  U2 
— ^ — bus.  per  acre.  We 
also  have  Swedish  Select,  White  Shonen, 
Mammoth  Cluster  and  Danish  Side  Oats, 
Seed  Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds,  and 
Pure  Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

AYE   BROS-,   BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 
Box  6  Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 


SWEET  CLOVER 

The  new  pasture  and  forage  clover.  Equal  to 
alf  llfain  prodiiciiveness.  Sample  eeed  and  cir- 
cular giving  directions  for  growing  mailed  free 
on  request  Also  copy  of  our  large  illiistrrufo 
catalogue  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Ask  for 
IOWA  SECD  CO.  Dept.  «  ">es  Moines,  Iowa 
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Nebraska  than  some  of  the  extensive 
associations  of  the  northwest,  where 
the  business  handled  amounts  to 
millions  of  dollars. 


ROLLING  WLNTER  WHEAT 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  The  experi- 
ment station  tells  us  that  it  pays  to 
roll  whiter  wheat  in  the  spring.  I 
have  never  tried  it,  and,  before  spend- 
ing money  for  a  roller,  I  should  like 
to  learn  the  evperience  of  farmers 
who  have.  Will  not  the'  readers  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  come  to  my 
aid  in  this  matter,  and  tell  me. 
through  the  paper,  what  success  thev 
have  had  with  rolling,  what  kind  of 
a  roller  to  use,  and  when  to  use  it? 

Thayer  Co.  W.  E.  FLORY. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
should  be  a  hearty  response.  We 
trust  that  our  readers  will  not  be 
backward  about  giving  Mr.  Flory  the 
information  he  desires. — Editor. 


TO  PREVENT  SOIL  DRIFTING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  So  much  has 
aeen  said  about  light  soils  for  winter 
wheat  that  I  will  give  my  experience 
in  that  connection.  On  August  10  and 
II,  1911,  I  planted  corn  on  *  my  fall 
plowing,  harrowed  once,  cultivated 
jnce,  and  drilled  the  wheat  with  a 
Dne.-horte  drill.  As  it  was  a  late  fall, 
part  of  that  corn  grew  hip-high,  and 
i'ou  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  it 
prevented  the  blowing  of  soil.  Try 
t  on  your  light  ground,  planting  the 
•orn  as  soon  as  the  plowing  is  finished. 

Valley  Co.  D.  A.  MOSER. 

Run  Your  Binder  w*tii  a 

Cushman  Engine 

Only  two  horses  required— smooth,  ever 
running — no  failures  to  bind— 
work  goes  right 
along. 


;^  Horses  Simply  Draw  Machine 
The  engine  does  all  the  work  of  operating.  4  h.p. 
Weight  under  200  lbs.   Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  easily. 
Automatic  throttle  governor  measures  out  fuel 
according  to  work.   The  original  binder  engine 
and  more  In  use  than  all  others  combined.  Detach 
and  use  for  all-purpose  farm  power  Easy  to  handle, 
fits  in  anywhere.   We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p. 
engines  with  same  high  efficiency  —  engines  for 
all  heavy  duty.   Write  for  free  catalogue. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS. 
2036  N  St..  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Farm  Cushman 

The  Original  Binder  Engine 


MakefarmWork  Easy 
For  Man  and  Horses. 


Heider  eveners  distrib  1 
ute  the  load  so  everyl 
horse  pulls  an  equall 
share  That  means! 
better  work  from| 
each  horse,  e  a  s 
work  for  you.  They! 
are  made  lor  2,  3,  4, 
or  6  horses    The  4 
horse  plow  evenerl 
works  four  horsesl 
abreast  on  gang,  sulky  and  | 
disk  plows,  J  horse  in  tur 
row,  3  on  unplowedl 
ground.     Heider  3  horse  I 
evener  for  wagon, manure  | 
spreader,  grain  drill,  or 
any  implement  with  pole 


Event 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 
If  your  dealer  has  none  in 
stock  don't  accept  any  other. 
Write  us  for  free  catalog. 
HEIDER  MFC.  CO. 
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Main  St..      Carroll,  Iowa 


P.  H. 


00D  SEEDS 

*        BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
1^  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
~  fill.  Buy  and  test.    Return  if 
'not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
SHUMWAY,     Rockford,  Illinois 


LIMLPHUR  HYDROMETER  MSSESr 


!  PrfctDTMiUWIihTeu 


CAR  BOND  ALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carboodile,  Pa. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming-  County 

The  weather  continues  fine,  making 
it  a  real  pleasure  to  do  the  chores 
and  look  after  the  stock.  Quite  a  cold 
Wind  was  blowing  from  the  northwest 
today,  but  Old  Sol  was  at  his  best, 
and  back  of  the  grove  it  was  like  a 
summer's  day,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. Five  or  six  acres  of  trees  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  protect  the  buildings 
and  yards  on  the  north  and  west  is 
the  best  paying  investment  on  the 
farm,  especially  on  the  stock  farm. 

Here  is  a  "cost  of  living"  item  from 
a  prominent  Nebraska  daily:  "Two 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  food 
oroducts  wasted  every  year  at  New 
York  because  of  the  poor  docking 
system!  That  is  the  staggering  state- 
ment of  the  board  of  health,  which 
finds  that  last  year,  8,500,000  pounds 
of  fruit,  2,500,000  pounds  of  vegetables, 
73,000  pounds  of  butter,  350,000 
pounds  of  fish,  and  95,000  pounds  of 
miscellaneous  market  products  were 
utterly  thrown  away  because  of  the 
'mperfect  system  for  handling  this 
wholesale  store  of  stuff.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  board  reports  an  annual 
waste  in  eggs  of  $50,000,000,  and  in 
poultry  $25,000,000." 

Continuing  the  editorial  says:  "The 
only  possible  way  to  secure  the 
slightest  semblance  of  credence  for 
these  astounding  assertions  is  to 
have  them  come  as  they  do,  from 
official  sources.  If  this  prodigious 
waste  goes  on  at  New  York,  is  it  not 
possible  that  waste  on  a  smaller 
scale,  though  enormous,  is  practiced 
it  other  ports  of  entry  all  over  the 
country?  If  so,  no  wonder  food  prices 
are  high.  Although  this  is  not  the 
™.ole  cause  of  course.  Lawyer  Bran- 
iies  insists  the  railroads  waste  at 
least  $1,000,000  a  day  in  careless 
operation.  Senator  Aldrich  said  the 
government  could  be  run  for  $300,- 
000,000  a  year  less  than  it  is  run,  and 
\ew  York  wastes  $200,000,000  worth 
of  products  a  year— $2,000,000,000  in 
ten  years.  These  figures  should  not 
only  rouse  the  nation  to  the  need 
of  better  economy,  but  to  allay  fears 
of  our  ability  to  produce  as  much 
as  we  can  consume." 

If  the  foregoing  figures  do  not  co- 
incide with  your  conception  of  the 
oause  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  you 
are  not  much  to  blame,  because  in  the 
minds  of  many,  especially  those  who 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  farm- 
ing it  is  an  axiom  "that  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  America  is  due  to  poor 
farming."  It  is  doubtless  for  this 
reason  that  others  are  so  consistently 
ind  insistently  solicitous  about  the 
parmer's  affairs.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  resent  any  movement  for  the  uplift 
and  education  of  the  farmer.  Most  of 
vis,  I  believe,  are  well  aware  that  we 
still  have  much  to  learn  about  farm- 
ing; but  it  might  be  well  to  call 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  so 
•lolicitous  about  our  affairs  to  the 
"act  that,  at  least,  some  of  the  effort 
and  some  of  the  money  now  expended 
to.  educate  the  farmer  in  better 
methods  of  farming  could  be  ex- 
pended, with  greater  advantage  to  the 
"armer,  in  evolving  some  way  or 
means  by  which  he  would  be  enabled 
to  do  the  things  he  already  knows 
ought  to  be  done. 

At  the  present  time  the  number  of 
"armers  who  fail  to  make  good,  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  do  what  they 
know  should  be  done,  is  much  greater 
than  of  those  who  fail  through  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  But  what  the  i 
"arraer  needs  to  know  now  more  than  j 
inythiiig  else  is  not  so  much  how  to 
nroduce  more,  but  how  to  get  more 
'or  what  he  now  produces.  Since  the 
farmer  receives  but  46  per  cent  of 
what  consumers  pay,  it  is  very  evi- 
lent  that  he  is  badly  in  need  of  edu- 
cation along  that  line.  Another  little 
thing:  If  what  Lawyer  Brandies 
says  is  true,  it  might  be  well  for 
some  of  the  railroad  presidents,  who 
:nave  been  so  loud  and  so  lavish  with 
their  advice  to  farmers,  to  spend  a 
little  more  time  looking  after  their 
own  affairs. 


The  total  receipts  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  at  the  Omaha  market  in  1912 
were  51,534,000  bushels,  or  about 
6,000,000  more  than  in  1911.  Corn  led 
*vith  19,364,000  bushels,  followed  by 
wheat,  12,297,000  bushels,  and  oats, 
9,106,000  bushels.  Of  the  total  re- 
ceipts, 42,338,300  bushels  were  shipped 
from  Omaha  to  other  territory. 


No 
one 
else 
can 
equal 
these 
direct-to- 
youprices 


Stop  paying  five  profits  on  lumber  and  millwork.  We'll  sell  you  direct 
at  one  profit.  We  get  our  raw  materials  at  cost  of  production.  We  ov\  n 
huge  timber  tracts — billions  of  feet  of  standing  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  hem- 
lock and  Western  soft  pine — some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  celebrated  Puget 
Sound  district.  We  do  our  own  cutting,  logging,  hauling.  Our  six  great  mills 
produce  daily,  twenty  to  thirty  carloads  of  highest  quality  lumber,  sash,  doors, 
shingles  and  general  millwork.   It's  easy  to  see  why  we  can  undersell  everyone 

else.    We'll  sell  you  at  prices  lower  than  your  dealer  can  buy  for.    Just  note  prices  at  ibe  left. 

tJSave  40%  to  60%  on  lumber  and  millwork 

Immediate  Shipments — Quick  Delivery 

We  carry  immense  stocks.    We'll  ship  your  orders  within  twenty-four  to 
forty  hours.    Seven  great  railways  radiate  from  Seattle.    Our  shipments 
reach  all  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  within  two  weeks.  The 
carlot  rates  from  Seattle  to  you  bring  our  delivered  prices  below  all 
competition. 

Rptfor  Matorialc  HiiarantPPil  The  Pu£et  Sound  region  is  noted 

Lcener  materials  uuaranteea  for  big  timber— produces  quality 

plumber,  famous  for  strength  and  durability.  Free  from  large  knots  and  sap.  Reaches 
you  straight— not  warped— and  uniform  in  thickness  and  width.  Railroad  companies 
use  fir  tor  car  sills,  car  siding.  Has  proved  the  best  for  changes  from  climate  to  cli- 
mate, and  for  severe  wear  and  tear.   Grade  for  grade,  our  material  Is  better  qual- 
ity than  carried  by  local  lumbermen.    No  warped,  culled  or  dirty  stock  shipped 
on  our  orders.   Money  promptly  refunded  unless  satisfied. 

Crt  Our  PrirpqTnrlav  Quit  paying  40^  to  60^°  too  much 
uei  uur  rnces  loaay  grlum^ot.fnferioP  QUallty.  Get  our 

direct- to-you  figures.    Send  us  your  carpenter's  material  list.    We  ship 


24x24.  13-8.  95c 


Clear  red  cedar  shingles, 

per  M.  $2.20 
Extra   *A*    red  cedar  shin- 
gles,^ per  M,  tl.8u 


rior  quality.  Get  our 
material  list.    We  ship 

everything  for  building  complete —  lumber,  sash,  doors,  shingles,  millwork. 
hardware  and  paint.  Mail  the  Coupon  today  for  catalog  and  price 
list. 


8x8.8 
Col'mn 

common  fir,  per  M  -  $13.00  $1.66 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co.,  65sUu«. wIT9 

Kindly  send  me  your  catalog  and  list  of  prices  on  lumber 
and  building  supplies,  laid  down  at  my  station . 

Name   


Address  . 
Business. 


.1  am  planning  to  build  as  follow  , 


2x4.  14  and  16  ft.  No 


Lumber  and  Mill-Work 

Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER.  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  TOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  is 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance. 
We  PAT  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES— YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  it 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mail  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

G0I0U  &  LEDWICH,  19th  Si,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Qkf\  CENTS  for  this 
•7\M  Nebraska  Farmer 
Binder,  complete,  prepaid. 

I  want  all  of  my  subscriber!  to 
preserve  each  issue  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

They  are  too  valuable  to  be  €e- 

atroyed  or  lost. 

Keep  them  for  future  reference. 

I  will  furnish  you  an  Index  to  all 
the  copies  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 

you  receive. 

This  can  be  inserted  in  the  binder 
with  your  papers,  thus  making  it 
handy  should  you  wish  to  refer  to 
any  subject  contained  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  during  the  year. 

The  binder,  with  The  Nebraska  Farmer  printed  in  gold  letters  on 
the  cover,  is  always  ready  to  receive  each  issue  of  the  paper.  It  will  keep 
them  neat  and  clean  and  always  where  you  can  find  them. 

1  want  you  to  have  one  of  these  binders  because  it  makes  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  more  useful  to  you. 

They  are  given  to  you  for  just  their  actual  cost  to  me  and  the 
postage  it  requires  to  mail  them  to  you. 


If  you  want  one  please  send  me 
your  order  today,  enclosing  90  cents 
in  stamps,  money  order,  bank  draft 
or  your  check  (with  exchange). 


Publisher. 
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GET  RIO  OF 

Worms  and  Bots 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
rkill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEWVERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
In  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
I  write  us  that  Newvermifuge  has  removed  from 
600  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  81.25.    12  for  J2.00.    Postage  paid. 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  Bt 
592  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


^Tv^fHTFDNailless  Horseshoes 

SAVE    HORSES'  FEET 

Don't  nail  on  horseshoe-  any  more  when 
you  can  get  the  Celebrated  Shaiffer  Nailless 
Horseshoes.  Cost  less1  per  year.  Easily  at- 
tached by  anyone.  Horses  will  do  more  work 
and  thrive  better.  Thousands  in  use.  Send 
size  of  one  hoof  and  $4  for  4  shoes.  Agents 
wanted.  Address: 

NATIONAL  NAILLESS  HORSESHOE  CO. 
>(>th  &  Commerce  Sts,,  Dept   35,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads. 


POSTAL  CARD  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  Page  243) 


York  Co.  (Feb.  15) — York  county  is  en- 
joying fine  weather,  though  it  is  very  dry. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  is  doing  well.  Hogs'  are 
going  to  market  without  any  rush,  and  cat- 
tle are  the  most  expensive  stock  now  being 
sold.  Hay  is  down  to  $10. — George  R. 
Cushman. 

Thomas  Co.,  Has.  (Feb.  14) — Everything 
is  In  good  shape.  The  proposed  legislation 
regarding  the  disking  of  Mown  land  Is  still 
In  the  balance.  As  a  rule  the  weather  is 
warm  and  very  pleasant.  Prices:  Eggs,  18c; 
butLer.   ISc;  bulterfat,   32c. — M.   N.  Bunker. 

Laramie  Co.,  WyO,  (Feb.  15) — We  ar 
having  fine  winter  weather.  with  good 
snows  on  January  29.  and  31,  February  G 
and  10.  There  is  about  five  inches  on  the 
level  with  no  wind,  and  melting  some- 
what. The  temperature  has  varied  from 
12  degrees  below  zero  to  60  above.  Range 
stack  is  looking  well.  Trices  are  good  at 
all  sales,  but  not  many  are  being  held,  as 
everyone  seerris  sati  fled  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  Apparently  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  future  prices  of  cattle  the  way  they 
sell;  a  three  months'  old  calf  brings  $12.50; 
short  yearlings,  $25  to  $30;  short  two- 
year-olds,  $50;  milch  cows  are  out  of  reach 
of  a  good  many,  and  hogs  scarce.  Mar- 
kets: Wheat,  65c;  oats,  26c;  flax,  $1.05; 
hay,  $10  to  $12;  butter,  2Sc  to  30c;  eggs, 
25e;   potatoes,   60c. — J.   O.  I.obb. 


Mieth's  Big  Sale  off  Forty  Head  off 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


-And  Forty  Head  off  Bred- 


POLAND  CHINA  SOWS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  SOUTHWEST  OF 

Cairo,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  March  5 

FORTY  HEAD  OF  SHORTHORNS,  consisting  of  11  young  bulls  of  service- 
able ages;  1  three-year-old  bull.  Royal  Gloster  2d,  1  yearling  Polled  Durham 
bull;  25  Shorthorn  cows  and  heifers,  10  with  calves  at  foot,  and  2  choice  Polled 
Durham  cows.  The  calves  at  foot,  the  heifers  and  young  bull;  in  the  sale  are 
sired  by  Mr.  Mieth's  great  Scotch  bull,  Lord  Mi;sie  2d,  by  Prince  Victor  2d,  a 
half  brother  to  the  $10,000  Prince  Imperial  and  out  of  Victoria  Countess,  a  cow 
for  which  George  Allen  paid  $1,000.  The  second  dam  of  Lord  Missie  2d,  on  the 
sire  side,  is  Imp.  Collynie  Missie  by  Nonpareil  Victor.  Lord  Missie  2d  is  a  thick, 
low-Fet,  deep  red  bull  of  strong  Scotch  characteristics  and  has  certainly  sired  a 
wonderful  class  of  young  sorts  in  this  herd.  Most  of  the  cows  with  calves  at 
foot,  in  this  sale,  by  Lord  Missie  2d,  are  re-bred  to  him.  Heifers  by  him  are 
bred  to  Royal  Gloster  2d,  the  3-year-old  bull  ino  uded  in  this  sale.  This  is-  a  good 
useful  lot  of  cattle  and  of  strong  dual-purpose  type.  The  cows  are  heavy  milkers. 

FORTY  HEAD  OF  SOWS,  consisting  of  20  tried  and  yearling  sows'  and  20 
gilts,  the  former  mostly  bred  to  Gold  Dust  by  Raven,  dam  Mabel  Gold  Dust,  a 
full  sister  to  the  first  prize  junior  yearling  sow  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1911. 
and  also  a  full  sister  to  the  flrst  prize  senior  boar  pig,  1912,  now  known  as  D's 
Monarch,  the  celebrated  yearling  boar  owned  by  Henry  Dorr.  The  gilts  are 
mostly  sired  by  Gold  Dust,  with  a  few  by  Quality  by  Blue  Valley  Quality.  The 
gilts  are  bred  to  Expansion  Look  by  C.  B.  Powers'  750-pound  second  prize  year- 
ling, Expansion  Again,  dam  T  A  Sampson  by  Sampson;  and  to  Ideal  Samp  on 
by  Samp  on,  dam  by  Gold  Dust  Hadley,  second  dam  by  Radium  by  Big  Expan- 
sion, and  third  dam  by  Pawnee  Chief,  one  of  the  pioneer  big  type  sons  Of  the 
1,000  pound  Logan  Chief  by  Chlet  Teeumseh  3d.  This  is  a  valuable  lot  of  sows 
in  good,  thrifty  breeding  condition.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm,  and  will 
start  promptly  at  one  o'clock.     Send  for  catalog. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address- 


A.  L.  MIETH 


Cairo,  Neb. 


COLS.   BRANSON    AND    D  INK  EL,  AUCTIONEERS 


Smith's  Dispersion  Sale  of 

Polled  Durham  Cattle 

Dralt  Horses  and 
Poland  China  Hogs 

SALE    AT    FARM  NEAR 

Callaway,  Neb.,  Thursday,  March  6 

This  will  be  a  dispersion  of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  cattle,  hogs  and  horses 
in   Nebraska.     The   owner  has  always  kept  the  very  best  of  sires  and  breeding 
matrons  in  his  herd  that  money  could  buy.     There  will  be  two  imported  Shire 
stallions  included,  5  and  6  years  old.  and    two    imported    Perrheron  stallions 
and  7  years  old;  one  of  these  is  a  show  horse. 

32  Horses,  1  Jack,  26  Cattle,  60  Hogs,  1  Ameri- 
can bred  Percheron,  2  Imported  Shire  Stallions 

Stallions  are  all  broke  to  harness:  .-ome  grade  Shirts  from  suckers  up  to  year- 
lings. The  cattle  are  part  registered  Polled  Durhams,  balance  high  grade,  and 
mostly  solid  red  and  hornless.  The  hogs  are  mostly  gilts;  part  are  bred  and 
part  are  open;  nearly  all  are  eligible  for  registration.  An  excellent  chance  to 
purchase  breeding  stock  at  your  own  prices.    For  further   information  address — 

J.  S.  Smith,  Callaway,  Neb. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  February  15,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    19,793    67,779  50,839 

Last   week    17,988     62,242  45,423 

Same  week  last  year.  19,597  102.784  40.S96 
Receipts  at   Six  Markets 

Cattle      Hogs  Sheep 

This    week    123,500  411,800  227,600 

Last  week    130,868  372,511  201. US 

Same  week  last  year. 135,264  551,991  220,922 
Cattle 

Beef  Rtee,rs — From  the  seller's  Standpoint 
trade  was  very  satisfactory  all  week,  with 
Hi-  trend  of  values  higher  from  start  to 
finish.  Supplies  of  beef  were  by  no  means 
excessive  and  there  was  a  healthy  demand 
right  along  with  plenty)  of  competition 
among  buyers,  prices  at  the  close  being 
fully  25  cents  better  than  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  In  fact,  values  have  been  stead- 
ily advancing  for  the  past  two  weeks  and 
are  now  from  30  to  40  cents  higher  than 
the  first  of  the  month.  Eastern  markets 
have  shown  quite  a  little  improvement  of 
late  and  the  local  demand  was  of  good, 
healthy   character.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to    prime    beeves  $8.20®  8.4" 

Good  to  choice  beeves   7.80  ® 8.1  r, 

Fair  to  good  beeves   7.40@7.8o 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.00® 8.00 

Common  'to  fair  beeves   6.85 @ 7.33 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  conditions 
noted  above  also  operated  to  boost  the 
prices  of  cows  and  heifers,  though,  the 
advance  was  less  marked  than  in  the 
steers'.  Competition  was  very  keen  for  she 
stock,  but  buyers  evidently  felt  that  values 
were  already  high  and  stubbornly  resisted 
any  further  advance.  Since  the  first  of  the 
month  there  has  been  an  improvement  of 
25  to  40  cents,  this  being  most  noticeable 
on  the  fair  to  good  butcher  and  beef  stock. 
There  is  a  broad  outlet  for  practically 
everything  in  the  way  of  she  stock.  Veal 
calves  are  about  a  Quarter  higher  for  the 
week,  owing  to  moderate  supplies  and  a 
vigorous   demand.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $6.50@7.25 

Good   to   choice  cows   6.30  @7. 00 

Fair  to  good  grades   5.50@6.25 

banners  and  cutters    3.75  @ 5.00 

Veal   calves    5.75@9.,25 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.25® 6.50 

Stockers  and  Feeders  —  Activity  and 
strength  characterized  the  trade  in  stock 
cattle  and  feeding  steers  all  week  and  on 
most  grades  values  were  quoted  the  highest 
of  the  season.  Inquiry  was  chiefly  for  good 
light  and  medium  weight  stock  cattle  and 
calves.  Fleshy  and  heavier  grades,  how- 
ever, found  plenty  of  buyers',  and  feeder 
men  are  still  outbidding  the  packers  on 
warmed-up  and  short-fed  steers  that  are 
at  all  attractive.  The  volume  of  hu~iness 
was  unusually  large  for  the  mid-winter 
season  and  not  a  great  deal  was  carried 
over  in  the  yards.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to  prime   feeders  $7.40@7.75 

Good   to  choice   feeders   7.00®7.40 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.75  © 7.00 

"ommon    to'  fair  feeders   6.25(fi)6.75 

Stock    cows   and   heifers   5.00® 7. 00 

Hogs 

Prices  for  the  week  are  about  30  cents 
higher,  arid  the  8-cent  hog  returned  after 
an  absence  of  four  months.  The  week's 
top  of  $S.05  is  the  highest  since  October, 
when  $9  was  paid.  The  majority  of  Satur- 
day's sales  landed  at  $7.95  and  $8,  from 
$7.85  to  $8.05  being  the  range.  Following 
are  the  prices  paid  for  the  first  five  days 
of   the  week: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Feb.  10.  ..  $7.50-80  $7.50-80  $7  05-75  $7.69U 
Feb.  11...  7.50-90  7.70-90  7.80-85  7.82 
Feb.  12...  7.75-00  7.SO-05  7.90-00  7.95  V.1 
Web.  13...  7.75-05  7.90-05  7.90-00  7.9494 
Feb.  14...  7.70-95  7.70-95  7.S5-90  7.86% 
Sheep 

Sellers  experienced  a  very  satisfactory 
week.  In  rpite  of  generous  supplies  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  and  the  presence  of  the 
Lenten  season,  anything  at  all  decent  for 
killing  held  fully  steady  with  the  close 
of  the  previous  week.  On  Wednesday  re- 
ceipts- dropped  a  little,  and  as  a.  broad 
demand  continued  values  scored  an  advance 
of  15  to  25  cents  all  along  the  line.  A 
bunch  of  Mexican  lambs  that  day  sold  at 
$9,  the  top  since  May  last  year,  when  $10.45 
was  paid.  Near  the  close  of  the  week  all 
kinds  of  lambs  showed  a  little  decline, 
'eaving  prices  only  a  shade  higher  than  a 
week  before.  Matured  offerings,  however, 
especially  ewes  and  yearlings,  continued  in 
good  demand  and  sold  at  Wednesday  s  ad- 
vance, making  the  market  on  that  class 
15  to  25  cents  higherthan  at  the  close  of 
the  week  before.  Few  if  any  wethers  have 
been  offered  of  late,  but  those  on  hand 
were  in  sympathy  with  ewes  and  yearlings 
and  sold  at  about  the  same  advance. 
Not  withstanding  liberal  receipts,  the  scale 
of  prices  is  very  high  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  markets.  Closing  quotations: 

Lambs,    good   to   choice  $8.75 @9. 00 

'.ambs,    fair   to   good   8.50®  8.75 

Yearlings,    light    7.65®7.85 

Yearlings,    heavy    .   7.35@7.65 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   6.25@6.50 

Wethers,   fair  to  good  ... .  5.85® 6.25 

Ewes,    good    to   choice   5.85®  6.10 

Ewes,    fair   to   good  '.  5.50@5.90 

Cull   sheep  and   bucks   2.75@4.00 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

The  services  of  our  field  mm  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

Hart  Will  Sell  Shorthorns 

On  Monday.  February  24,  M.  F.  Hart  of 
Summerfield,  Kas.,  and  A.  B.  Garrison  will 
hold  a  joint  Shorthorn  sale.  The  sale  will 
be  held  on  Mr.  Hart's  farm  near  Summer- 
field.  The  sale  will  contain  fifty  head,  of 
which  thirty-five  head  will  be  furnished  by 
Mr.  Hart,  eleven  of  them  choice  young 
bulls,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  months.  Of  these,  three  were  s'lred  by 
the  great  breeding  bull  Secret  Prince  that 
formerly  headed  Mr,  Hart's  herd  and  was 
shown  successfully  by  him  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  in  1906.  He  was  a  very 
large  roan  ton  bull  and  a  slro  of  wonderful 
prepotency,  very  blocky  and  of  herd  bull 
material.    One  of  them  Is  out  of  the  Secret 


Prince  cow  Birdie  Gloster  4th.  making  him 
a  straight  Scotch  bred  Secret  Prince  bull. 
A  number  of  the  cows  are  daughters  and 
srrand-daughters  of  old  Secret  Prince.  They 
have  lots  of  scale  and  arc  all  good  milkers. 
A  few  are  daughters  of  Imp.  Hampton 
Prince.  Eleven  choice  heifer  calves,  coming 
yearlings  and  four  of  the  younger  bulls  were 
sired  by  the  herd  bull  My  Choice,  bred  by 
Bellows  Brothers,  and  a  grandson  of  Choice 
Goods  He  is  a  half  brother  to  Diamond 
Goods,  champion  bull  at  leading  shows  the 
past  season.  The  cows  and  heifers  of 
breeding  ages  will  all  be  bred  to  this  bull 
or  have  calves  at  fool  by  him.  AlmnM 
two-thirds  of  Mr.  Hart  s  consignment  will 
be  nice  roans  -in  color.  Among  the  attray- 
tlons  will  be  the  cow,  Merry  Maid,  sired 
by  Secret  Prince,  a  fine  breeding  cow  and  a 
prize  winner  in  her  yearling  form  at  Ne- 
braska State  Fair.  Birdie  Gloster  4th,  the 
Secret  cow,  dam  of  the  choice  two-year-old 
bull,  is  also  included.  Her  yearling  heifer 
also  goes  in  as  an  attraction.  Mr.  Hart 
started  with  good  foundation  stock  and 
has  built  up  one  of  the  good  herds  of 
Kansas.  This  sale  represents  the  natural 
accumulation  of  the  herd  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  attend  the  sale. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog,  mentioning  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

SUMMARY  OF  PFBLIC  SALES 

Averages  for  week  ending  February  15. 

The  Gilbert  .Tohn~on  Poland  China  sale. 
Osceola,  Nebraska,  February  11,  was  a  good 
one,  averaging  over  $40  on  forty-five-  head. 
This  was  Mr.  Johnson's  first  sale  and  he 
put  up  a  very  commandable  offering. 

The  Lonergan  sale,  February  12,  at  Flor- 
ence, averaged  $70  on  fifty-five  head,  and 
while  this  amount  of  money  on  that  number 
of  sows  is  a  good  sale  any  time,  and  for 
any  breed  of  hogs,  we  believe  that  this  was 
one  of  the  best  lots  of  Poland  China  sows 
that  we  ever  saw  driven  through  a  public 
sale  ring.  They  were  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition, and  were  big,  heavy-boned,  growthy. 
big-middled  sorts  that  showed  that  they 
were  real  representatives  of  the  proline 
big-type  Poland. 

The  Fred  Nelson  Duroc  Jersey  sale,  Lind- 
say, Nebraska,  averaged  clos'e  to  "$60  and 
was  a  good  sale. 

The  H.  P.  Kuhl  dispersion  Poland  China 
sale  February  13  averaged  $53.90  and  may- 
be considered  one  of  the  good  sales;  at 
the  same  time  the  offering  merited  a  little 
stronger  breeder  support  than  was  present. 
Big  Tom  sold  for  $147.50. 

The  big  two-day  combination  sale  of 
Heretords  at  Grand  Island,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mousel  Brothers',  was  a  hum- 
mer, and  114  head  sold  for  an  average  of 
$221.84.  The  bulls  averaged  $241.91.  with 
two  bulls  from  the  Mousel  consignment 
selling  for  $950  and  $925  each,  and  many 
others  in  the  sale  selling  from  $400  to  $650. 
Over  half  of  the  offering  were  purchased 
by  Nebraska  buyers,  a  large  part  of  the 
remaining  portion  going  to  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  The  cattle  were  the  most  uni- 
form lot  of  cattle  of  any  breed  that  we 
ever  saw  in  a  combination  sale  and  con- 
signed from  so  many  different  herds.  The 
Hereford  breeders  are  the  boys'  who  are 
"doing  things"  in  the  cattle  business,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Nebraska  Here- 
ford Breeders'  Association  will  hold  a  two- 
day  sale  in  Grand  Island  next  year  on 
February  12  and  13.  with  Robert  D.  Mousel 
as  manager. 

The  A.  R.  Barnes  Duroc  sale,  Petersburg. 
Nebraska,  February  13,  was  attended  by  a 
big  crowd,  and  a  good  sale  resulted,  the 
average  being  in  the  neighborhood  o"  $80. 
Mr.  Barnes  had  a  choice  offering  and  a! 
good  sale. 

The  J.  E.  Hensley  Duroc  sale  February. 
15    averaged   over  $42. 

Thomas  F.  Walker's  Blue  Valley  Tolands 
sold  in  Falrbury,  February  15,  average 
over  $60  on  the  entire  offering.  They  wer 
a  choice  lot  of  sows  and  it  was  a  good  sal 

Authentic  averages  on  these  sales  will 
given  with  the  detailed  report  in  the  Febr 
ary  26  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

CHESTER   WHITES   AVERAGE    $47  8G 

More  than  thirty  buyers  from  a  distane 
representing     three     states,     attended  the 
C.  H.  Murray  Chester  White  bred  sow  sale 
at    Friend.   Nebraska,   February   7,   and  the 
entire   offering   sold   for  a   $47.86  average. 
The  sale  was  snappy  and  all  the  breeders  I 
present  helped   liberally  because  they  have* 
faith  in  the  Chester  Whites  and  they  hi;..! 
the    offering    sold    by    Mr.    Murray.  OneJ 
hundred  dollars  was  the   top,  paid  by  Mr.  , 
O  Neil),      Ravenna,      Nebraska,      and  Mr. 
Crosier,   Juniata,   Nebraska,   bought   a  good! 
one  at  clo  e  to  this  figure.     N.  D.  Meisen-  J 
burg.    David    City,    Nebraska,    bought  flvej 
head  of  good  ones  and  was,  a  liberal  bidder  / 
throughout  the  sale.     Col.  W.  J.  Thompson  ] 
conducted    the    sale.      Below    is    prices  otm 
$35  and  over: 

26—  V.    Frank,    Elm   Creek  $  48.00 

38 —  N.   D.   Meisenberg,   David  City.  .  58.01V 

3 —  William  Moody,  Elwood   48.B 

6 —  Dean   Keck,  Valparaiso   4  6.51 

37 — Henry  Murr,    Tonganoxie,   Kas..  51 
'  S — J.    Davidson,    Friend   59.00 

34 —  J.    Dreaher,    Pauline   50.00 

7 —  August    Geseking,    Seward   65.00 

39 —  Charles    Crosier,    Juniata   51.00 

20 —  W.  W.  Spencer,  Mankato,  Kas.  .  50.00 

18 —  N.    W.    Meisenberg   47.00 

30 —  William    Buehler.    Sterling   47.00 

4 —  C.   P.   Thompson,   Beatrice   50.00 

1—  A.   H.   O'Neill,  Ravenna   100.00 

42 — N.  R.  Rogers,   Peru   42.00 

2 —  Al    Lake.    Hampton   64.00 

31 —  E.   Youngberg.    Essex,    Iowa   51.00 

22 — J.   Simmons,   Friend   50.00 

13 —  V.   Ketchum,   Carleton   45.00 

17— W.    W.    Spencer   43.00 

25 — W.    W.    Spencer   39.00 

16 — W.   R.   Ramsdell,   Kearney   45.00 

19 —  C.   P.   Thompson   43.00 

21 —  Al  Lake   40.00 

27 —  Bert    Cummings,    Seward   55.00 

12— Bert    Cummings    40.00 

14 —  N.     D.     Meisenberg  •    .  49.00 

9 — C.   H    Fleming,    Kearney   41.50 

33 — N.    D.     Meisenberg   41.00 

32—  J.  W.  McNalle,  Marcus   40.00 

11— L.    D.    Stewart,    Eagle   37.5" 

5 —  J.    Becker.    Exeter   39.00 

10 —  Gary    Hall,    Friend   37.50 

.'3 — .John    Estmund,    Princeton   12.0" 

24 — N.    D.    Meisenberg   34.01) 

15 —  W.    W.    Spencer   35.00 

36 — W.    R.    Ramsdell   41. On 

35—  W.    W.    Spencer   30.00 

11 —  G.  A.  Hall,  Friend   31.50 

40 —  Mr     Fleming,    Kearney   42.  Oi) 
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Coleman's  DISPERSION  SALE  of  Big  Type 

Poland  China 

Sows  and  Herd  Boars 

TO  BK  HELD   AT  ERNST   &   BROCK'S  BARN  IN 

Columbus,  Neb.,  Monday,  March  3 


FIFTY  HEAD  OF  BIO  BRED  SOWS,  ALL  ONE  YEAR  OLD  ANO  OVER,  AND 
THE  THREE  HERO  BOARS —  C's  A  WONDER  BY  A  WONDER,  C's  BIG  PRICE 
AND  BIG  MASTIFF  BY  THE  DOUBLE  CHAMPION  KING  MASTIFF 


COLEMAN'S  VALUABLE  DISPERSION  OFFERING 
Having  purchased  a  new  line  of  business  for  the  coming  season,  Mr.  Coleman 
is  obliged  to  disperse  his  valuable  herd  of  big  type  Poland  China  sows,  and  we 
say  frankly  that  it  is  an  offering  of  much  value  and  one  that  recommends  itself 
through  individuality  of  the  biff,  useful  kind,  and  through  blood  lines-  of  the 
well  known,  big  type  famities  so  that  parties  buying  from  this  sale  may  rest 
assm-ed  of  getting  an  honest  value  and  up-to-date  big  type  breeding.  The  offer- 
ing represents  top  foundation  selections  from  such  well  known  herds  as  that  of 
Ellerbroeck,  Meese,  Julius  Stein,  Schug,  Wintermute,  John  Miller,  Peter  Mouw. 
and  so  on  through  a  list  of  well  known  breeders.  No.  4  in  the  catalog  is  one 
of  the  best  sows  to  be  sold  this  season.  No  1  is  a  choice  sow;  No.  29  is  a 
choice  big  type  gilt  of  almost  perfect  conformation;  Nos.  12  and  11  are  by  the 
great  Chief  Price  and  are  good;  No.  19,  a  daughter  of  Big  Mastiff,  is  good;. Nos-. 
25  and  2G.  by  the  great  Wonder's  Model,  an-  mammoth  big  sows,  and  Nos.  '13, 
14,  15,  16  and  17  are  good,  representing  Miller's  Happy  Tecumseh,  Surprise 
Tecumseh,  Hadley  Surprise  and  Mastiff  breeding;  and  so  on  through  the  entire 
offering,  we  find  a  class  of  breeding  and  a  line  of  individual  merit  that  appeals 
to  the  buying  public.  These  sows  are  going  to  be  offered  in  valuable  working 
condition.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  are  a  bit  thin  to  sell  for  their  worth  because 
Mr.  Coleman's  herd  is  composed  of  a  lot  of  very  prolific  and  regular  producing 
sows,  and  many  of  them  have  raised  two  litters  a  year.  The  herd  boars,  too, 
s-hould  be  given  consideration,  as  they  represent  commendable  discrimination  on 
Mr.  Coleman's  part  in  selecting  them  for  use  at  the  head  of  his  good  herd  and 
they  are  proven  sirjs  of  value  to  any  herd.  Mr.  Coleman's  catalog  tells  in  an 
interesting  and  concise  way  of  the  merits  of  the  offering  as  a  whole  and  the 
foot-notes  give  dependable  descriptions  of  the  best  sows  in  the  sale.  This  herd 
is  uniform  in  markings  and  type,  and  have  as  much  quality  and  style  as  you 
will  iind  In  the  big  type  class.  Write  for  catalog  of  this  sale  and  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer.  Mail  bids  may  be  sent  to  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Nebraska  Farmer 
fieldman,  in  care  of  Mr.  Coleman,  and  should  be  directed  to  Columbus.  Ne- 
braska.— H.   C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

John  M.  Coleman,  Belgrade,  Neb. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  MeKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Oswald's  Offering  of  Big  Type 

Poland  China 


SOWS  AND  FALL  PIGS 

TO  BE  S#LT>  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Wisner,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  March  4 


30  HEAD  OF  BRED  SOWS,  CONSISTING  OF  15  BIG  TRIED  SOWS 
AND  15  GROWTHY  GILTS;  20  FALL  PIGS,  CONSIST- 
ING OF  8  BOARS  AND  12  GILTS 


OSWALD'S  CHOICE  BIG  TYPE  OFFERING 
P.  0.  Oswald  has  assembled  a  valuable  lot  of  sows  for  his  bred 
sow  sale  March  4.  He  is  including  in  this  sale  some  of  the  best  sows 
on  the  farm,  and  a  number  of  them  weigh  600  pounds  and  over. 
Among  these  are  the  great  sow,  Wonder  Curly,  by  Orange  Chief,  by 
the  celebrated  Big  Orange,  dam  Wonder  A  by  Longfellow.  Other 
good  sows  are*  Miss  Ideal  by  Millar's  Tecumseh;  Toothpick  2d,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Big  Tecumseh;  Jewel's  Princess  by  Hadley  Sur- 
prise, and  others  that  are  daughters  of  Major  Hadley,  one  of  the  best 
sons  of  Hadley  Gold  Dust;  the  great  first  prize  Big  Tom,  and  grand- 
daughters of  Long  King  and  A  Wonder.  The  gilts  are  mostly  sired 
by  Mr.  Oswald's  senior  herd  boar,  Hillcroft  Prospect,  by  Hillcroft 
Half-ton,  and  the  mature  sows  are  bred  to  him.  Hillcroft  Prospect 
is  one  of  the  good  big  type  boars.  The  gilts  by  him  are  bred  to  a 
monster-framed  big  typed  youngster,  Colossal  Tecumseh,  by  a  son  of 
Miller's  Tecumseh.  The  fall  pigs  are  all  by  Hillcroft  Prospect  and 
are  a  good  lot  of  thrifty,  heavy-boned  pigs.  This  sale  offering  is 
good  and  is  worth  investigation.  Send  for  catalog.  Send  bids  to  me 
in  care  of  Mr.  Oswald. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

P.  O.  Oswald,  Wisner,  Neb. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Anrrloneer  H.  C.  MeKELVIE,  Fieidinan 


K.  F.  Dietsch's  Valuable  Offering  of  Tried 


Poland  China 

Sows  of  the  Big  Type 

TO  BK  SOLI)  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Orleans,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  March  4 


SO  HEAD  OF  TRIED  SOWS  BV  LONG  WONDER,  BIG  BEN  BY  CHIEF  WON- 
DER AND  DIETSCH'S   H ADI.UY   BV   FAN   HADLEY,  AND   10  GILTS 


DIETSCH'S  VALUABLE  OFFERING  OF  BIG  TVPE  SOWS 

K.  F.  DIETSCH.  ORLEANS,  NEBRASKA,  has  listed  the  best  bunch  of  sow- 
for  this  sale  that  he  has  ever  owned.  Practically  all  of  the  offering  ;ire  big. 
useful  tried  sows,  mostly  under  two  years  old.  and  sired  by  Lone:  Wonder  by 
E  J's  Wonder,  dam  Nellie  York  by  Thompson  Chief;  Big  Ben  by  Chief  Wonder, 
dam  Theresa  by  Hadley  Chief;  and  Dietsch's  Hadley  by  Pan  Hadley,  dam  Expan- 
sion Lady  by  L's  Expansion.  The  offering  is  bred  to  Dietsch's  Hadley  and 
Dietsch's  Combination,  he  by  Mammoth  Ideal  by  Hadley  Gold  Dust,  dam  Lady 
Sampson  by  Sampson.  The  tried  sows  and  /all  yearlings  in  this-  sale  are  aboui 
as  good  a  lot  as  will  go  through  a  sale  ring  this  winter.  They  are  the  big  type, 
heavy  boned- kind,  extra  good  individually,  and  representing  a  strictly  high  clas-; 
string  of  sires,  as  Mr.  Dietsch  has  always  been  one  of  the  very  discriminating 
buyers  when  selecting  a  herd  header,  and  regardless  of  price  he  has  purchased 
the  individual  that  promised  improvement  to  the  herd.  A  great  deal  of  Ex- 
pansion and  Hadley  blood  is  represented  in  the  offering,  through  ancestors  of 
this  line  of  breeding  that  were  among  the  best,  and  through  E  J's  Wonder,  the 
sire  of  Long  Wonder,  and  Chief  Wonder,  the  sire  of  Big  Ben.  wc  find  a  line  o'( 
the  extreme  big  type  breeding.  Mr.  Dietsch  deserves  recognition  from  breeder 
in  this  sale,  as  he  has  a  class  of  stuff  and  a'  line  of  breeding  that  will  do  breeders 
good.  Farmers  can  profit  from  purchases  in  this  sale  and  should  support  the 
sale  liberally  because  Mr.  DieUch  is  one  of  the  progressive  stockmen  in  southern 
Nebraska,  and  has  established  good  herds  of  both  Poland  Chinas  and  Shorthorns 
that  are  beneficial  to  the  community  and  afford  a  source  for  buying  pure  bred 
sires  and  females.  Parties  who  cannot  attend  the  sale  and  desire  to  buy  on 
mail  order,  may  send  bids  in  care  of  Mr.  Dietch  to  ('.  C.  Ingram,  who  will 
represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer  in  this  sale. — -H.  C,  McKelvie. 


For  catalog:  address — 

K.  F.  Dietsch       Orleans,  Nebraska 

Col.  T   C.  Callahan,  And.  C.  C.  Ingram,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative. 


William  Ferguson's  Monster  Type 

Poland  China 

—BRED  SOWS— 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  SALE  PAVILION  IN 

Scribner,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  March  5 


FORTY  HEAD  OF  STRICTLY  BIG  TYPE  SOWS  AND  GILTS,  REPRESENTING 
BIG  TIMM  BY  THE  BIG  ORPHAN;  THE  MAMMOTH  LONG  BOY:  BIG 
BONED  .TFMBO   BY   BIG  JUMBO,  AND  LONG  CHIEF  S  GIANT 
BY  THE   1,050  POl'ND  LONG  CHIEF 


FERGUSON'S  GREAT  OFFERING  OF  BIG  TYPE  SOWS 
One  of  the  great  opportunities  of  the  season  for  the  purchase  of  a  valuable 
big  type  Poland  China  bred  sow  or  gilt  is  afforded  in  the  s-ale  of  William  Fergu- 
son on  March  5.  The  offering  consists  of  five  tried  sows  and  ten  fall  yearlings, 
all  by  Long  Boy.  in  our  opinion  the  biggest  Poland  China  boar  of  the  breed  at 
this  time,  and  the  balance  aro  gilts  by  Big  Timm  and  Long  Chief's  Giant.  Big 
Timra  is  represented  throughout  the  sale  as  most  of  the  offering  that  are  not 
sired  by  him  are  mated  with  him.  He  is  a  great  prospect  for  the  aged  class 
for  next  season's  shows.  He  is  a  strappin'  big.  long-bodied,  smooth  good  typt- 
individual  and  is  got  by  the  great  sire,  The  Big  Orphan,  a  hog  to  which  many 
breeders  are  paying  valuable  i-ompliments  and  one  that  could  be  sold  at  a  long 
price  if  offered  for  sale.  The  Big  Orpham  is  a  full  brother  to  the  sensational 
Columbus.  The  dam  of  Big  Timm  is-  Long's  Thickset  1st.  the  third  prize  aged 
sow  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1912.  she  by  the  great  Long  Wonder.  Without 
doubt,  Long  s  Thickset  1st  is  one  of  the  biggest  boned,  big  type  Poland  China 
sows  living.  Much  value  adds  to  the  representation  of  this  line  of  breeding  in 
any  herd,  and  the  connection  wftich  Big  Timm  has  with  this  offering  should 
appeal  to  parties  in  the  market  for  high  class  foundation  s-ows.  Long  Chief's 
Giant  is  by  the  1,050-pound  Long  Chief,  and  is  also  the  sire  of  or  is  mated  with 
a  number  of  sows  in  this  offering.  That  part  of  the  offering  not  mated  with  Big 
Timm  or  Long  Chief's  Giant  is  mated  with  Big  Boned  Jumbo,  by  the  celebrated 
Big  Jumbo.  Big  Boned  Jumbo  is  a  May  pig  and  after  pa  sing  through  a  season 
of  liberal  service,  he  weighed  300  pounds  at  eight  months-  old.  measures  53 
inches  long,  50  heart,  50  Hank,  and  has  8Vi  inch  bone.  This  pig  is  one  of  the 
really  outstanding  bis  type  prospects.  The  sizes  of  the  dams  represented  in  this 
sale  are  Orphan  Boy,  Long  Koy,  Victor,  Big  Hadley's  Model  and  other  well 
known  big  type  sires.  This  offering  -commends  its-elf  strongly  to  those  who  are 
still  in  the  market  for  a  good  indiv-i(dual  of  the  big  type  that  carries  attractive 
blood  lines  in  her  own  pedigree  and  is  mated  with  as  good  big  type  and  well 
bred  big  type  Poland  China  boars-  as  the  breed  affords.  Parties  who  cannot 
attend  this  sale  and  desire  to  send  bids,  may  entrust  same  to  H,  C.  McKelvie. 
Nebraska  Farmer  fieldman,  in  care  of  Mr.  Ferguson. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  addresn— — 

WILLIAM  FERGUSON,    Scribner,  Nebraska 

COL    T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  MeKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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Be  Your  Own  Judge 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  sensible  man  living  who 
would  purchase  any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator 
for  his  own  use  if  he  would  but  SEE  and  TRY  an  improved 
DE  LAVAL  machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  separator 
buyers  who  do  SEE  and  TRY  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before  buying  purchase  the  DE 
LAVAL  and  will  have  no  other  separator. 
The  1%  who  do  not  buy  the  DE  LAVAL 
are  those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  influ- 
enced by  something  other  than  real  genuine 
separator  merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who  wishes  it 
may  have  the  Free  Trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  at  his  own  home  without  advance 
payment  or  any  obligation  whatsoever. 
Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent  in  your  nearest  town  or  write 
direct  to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy' Hand  Book,  In  which  Important  dairy  ques- 
tions are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  Is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner 
should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913 
De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  7RANCISC0 


SEATTLE 


Which  Looks  the  More  Practical? 


A  Lot  of  Machinery -or—  The  Automatic 

The  "automatic"  is  self- powered;  engine  and  separator  in 
one.  The  two  are  not  loosely  connected;  they  are  solidly 
combined.  The  little  engine  is  compactly  built  into  the 
separator  itself,  and  is  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  bowl  spins 
at  high,  even  speed  without  a  trace  of  vibration.  This  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  the  makeshift  of  hitching-  a  hand 
power  separator  to  any  old  gasoline  engine.  The  two  are  ill 
suited.  The  explosive  impulses  of  detached  gasoline  power 
are  certain  to  jar  and  rack  so  delicate  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism as  a  hand  and  gear  driven  separator.  No  manufacturer 
would  recommend  such  a  makeshift  if  he  were  not  hard  up 
against  "automatic"  competition.  He  knows  that  hand 
power  is  doomed.  A  dairyman  with  eight  or  more  cows  to 
milk  won't  put  up  with  the  drudgery  and  expense  of  cranking 
a  separator  by  hand — not  a  day  longer  than  he  has  to. 


"AThej   1913    j#  ' 

Automatic 


ff  Cream 
Separator 


requires  no  cranking.  It  saves  time  and  labor.  Skims  faster  than 
ten  men  can  milk.  When  the  milking  is  done,  skimming  is  done. 
Hand  power  varies.  The  "automatic"  skims  even— absolutely  even; 
its  speed  is  maintained  without  variation.  The  result  is  more  butter 
fat  and  smoother  cream.  No  hand  cranked  machine  can  possibly  skim 
so  clo^e.  C|[Tho  engine  is  highly  efficient  and  very  dependable.  Starts 
with  the  pulling  of  a  cord.  Can't  kick.  Runs  continuously  for  hours 
without  the  slightest  attention.  Is  protected  against  freezing  or  chok- 
ing or  balking  by  an  automatic  fuel  feed  and  magneto  equipment. 

If  vou  are  milking  eight  to  ten  cows  or  more  you  ought  to  know  about  the 
"automatic  '  Cream  Separator.  See  it  in  actual  operation.  Then  you  won't 
go  on  Cranking  a  hand  machine  any  longer.  You  cannot  afford  to.  By  writing 
us  you  can  obtain  full  information  by  mail.  We  will  tell  you  where  you  can 
see  the  machine  in  operation — of  what  dealer  you  can  buy  one.  Give  us  the  _ 
name  of  vour  dealer.    Ask  for  Catalog  No.  15  i'fx 

_  _  BOX  m.  33 

Standard  Separator  Co.,  Milwaukee,  wis. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Dairy  Judging  Cortest 

A  dairy  cow  judging  contest  has 
become  a  feature  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Nebraska  Dairymen's 
Association.  This  year  it  created  the 
usual  interest.  Ten  covs  were  used, 
five  Holsteins  and  five  Jerseys.  The 
animals  were  first  placed  by  the  Ne- 
braska dairy  stock  judging  team  that 
won  in  the  national  contest  at  Chicago 
last  October.  A  perfect  score  in  the 
contest,  that  is  placing  the  cows  as 
did  the  experts,  counted  100  points. 
In  older  to  secure  any  share  in  the 
premium  money,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  seventy-five  points.  Each  point 
above  and  including  seventy-five  was 
worth  $1.35  in  pro  rating  the  $200  of 
premium  money.  In  the  contest  125 
persons  took  part,  but  only  thirty-one 
of  those  scored  above  seventy-five 
points — this  was  about  25  per  cent,  a 
lower  percentage  than  in  previous 
years.  Following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  scored  above  seventy-five 
points,  with  the  score  of  each: 

John  P.  Andreas,  75;  W.  C.  Andreas, 
82;  Claire  Adams,  76;  E.  M.  Brouse, 
78;  A.  F.  Beckhof,  78;  H.  V.  Bricker, 
80;  I.  J.  Beach,  76;  R.  W.  Carpenter, 
78;  H.  R.  Campbell,  84;  Z.  H.  Critten- 
den, 82;  C.  V.  Douglas,  76;  Oscar 
Fishback, '  76;  E.  L.  Godfrey,  78; 
A.  James,  76;  George  L.  Jackson,  78; 
P.  T.  Meyers,  76;  D.  H.  Miller,  76; 
A.  D.  Middleton,  78;  Lloyd  Nitzl,  79; 
Henry  J.  Peters,  76;  W.  H.  Rees, 
76;  W.  J.  Rupert,  80;  W.  F.  Roberts, 
76;  August  Sudbeck,  76;  H.  G.  Sto- 
well,  83;  P.  E.  Snodgrass,  80;  John 
Pindt,  82;   Walter  Voigt,  88;  Arnold 

Witt,  80.   

Feeding  Cows  for  Profit 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  To  succeed 
in  dairying  we  must  always  keep 
before  us,  as  an  absolute  necessity, 
the  idea  of  profit.  Profit  must  be 
considered  carefully  at  every  step  in 
the  undertaking;  for  it  is  the  goal  of 
all  business  endeavor,  and  under 
existing  conditions  farming  is  a 
strictly  business  proposition.  Dairy- 
ing is  a  branch  of  farming  that  is 
especially  applicable  to  business 
methods. 

Through  the  various  phases  of 
growing,  storing,  and  preparing  food 
for  the  cows;  the  stabling,  milking 
and  general  treatment  of  the  herd; 
and,  the  handling  and  marketing  of 
the  product,  there  is  a  wide  margin 
of  possibility  for  gain  or  loss.  In 
the  case  of  the  farmer  who  sells 
churning  cream,  the  question  of  mar- 
ket is  largely  eliminated,  in  this  state 
especially,  making  the  problems  of 
growing,  feeding  and  production  the 
vital  points  for  study. 

Growing  foodstuffs  for  the  dairy 
herd  is  concerned  principally  with 
the  raising  of  good,  substantial  rough- 
age, with  enough  succulent  matter  to 
keep  the  digestive  system  in  good 
working  order.  Alfalfa,  clover,  and 
oat  and  pea  hay  are  always  staple, 
while  oat  straw,  cane  and  similar 
bulky  materials  can  sometimes  be 
worked  into  the  ration  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Silage  or  roots  must  be 
grown  to  furnish  succulence,  and 
may,  in  certain  cases,  make  up  the 
larger  pari  of  the  roughage. 

Alfalfa  and  corn  silage  make  an 
ideal  combination,  and  are  not  only 
the  most  profitable  field  crops  we 
have,  but  are  also  a  fairly  well  bal- 
anced ration  in  themselves.  Where 
these  two  crops  are  grown  success- 
fully, the  farming  operations  for  the 
dairy,  aside  from  getting  the  manure 
back  on  the  land  and  maintaining  the 
fields  by  rotation,  are  largely  solved. 

Feeding  the  dairy  herd  properly, 
and  at  the  same  time  economically, 
requires  experience  and  ability.  Dur- 
ing the  year  each  member  of  the  herd 
will  naturally  demand  special  atten- 
tion on  account  of  her  changing 
physical  condition,  and  seasonal 
changes  will  affect  the  manner  of 
feeding  to  quite  an  extent.  From  a 
financial  standpoint,  therefore,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  the  amount 
of  food  the  herd  consumes  during  the 
year. 

Where  good  pasturage  may  be  had 
at  the  usual  figure  of  $1  per  month, 
it  is  best  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  it.  Supplementary  feeds  on 
pasture  are  necessary  only  in  build- 
ing up  a  cow  at  freshening  time,  and 
during  periods  of  drouth  when  the 
pastures  are  not  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  milk  flow.  Where  the  pasture 
is  rightly  cared  for,  in  normal  years, 


cne  acre  will  keep  a  cow  throughout 
the  season.  In  eastern  Nebraska  the 
pasture  season  can  be  made  to  extend 
over  half  the  year  with  very  li tt It- 
additional  food. 

During  the  winter  months  the  feed 
at  hand,  and  the  market  supply,  will 
largely  regulate  feeding  operations. 
Different  feedstuffs  have  certain  ef- 
fects on  the  animal  system  and  the 
ration  must  be  made  up  with  some 
regard  to  this  point.  A  close  study 
of  each  cow,  with  particular  attention 
to  her  individual  needs,  will  always 
sav!  feed  and  help  keep  up  the  milk 
flow.  A  cow  will  not  do  her  best 
unl.-ss  she  is  so  fed  that  she  is  satis- 
fied, but"  the  ration  should  not  contain 
more  nutriment  than  she  actually  needs. 

To  produce  milk  economically,  in- 
expensive feeds  must  be  used,  which 
means  that  roughage  should  be  fed 
up  to  the  point  just  short  of  where 
its  bulk  might  seriously  interfere  with 
the  digestive  processes.  Where  the 
price  of  butterfat  the  year  through 
does  not  average  over  28  cents  per 
pound,  very  little  grain  or  concen- 
trates can  usually  be  fed  profitably. 

During  the  last  year  on  our  farm 
we  have  fed  a  small  herd  of  dairy 
cows,  without  any  grain  whatever, 
with  fairly  satisfactory  results.  The 
reason  for  this  method  of  feeding 
was  the  low  price  for  the  product, 
which  prohibited  the  purchase  of  mill 
feeds.  Although  data  based  upon 
one-year  records  is  not  conclusive,  it 
shows  what  may  be  accomplished 
under  given  conditions,  and  furnishes 
figures  upon  which  future  practice 
may  be  based.  Considering  the  food 
required  to  make  the  product,  which 
is  the  enly  just  measure  of  efficiency, 
nine-tenths  of  a  day  on  pasture,  fifty 
pounds  of  silage  and  six  and  one- 
third  pounds  of  alfalfa  were  used  to 
produce  one  pound  of  butterfat. 
Under  our  schedule  of  prices  the  "cost 
of  these  foodstuffs  was  12  5/6  cents. 

This  -result,  though  showing  a  low 
cost  of  production,  is  mainly  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  actual  food  for 
product  being  known.  It  is  hard  to 
estimate  the  change  there  might  have 
been  in  results  if  some  grain  had  been 
substituted  in  place  of  a  part  of  the 
roughage  used,  but  it  seems  evident 
that  the  cost  of  production  could  not 
have  been  lowered.  Where  the  proper 
nutrients  cannot  be  supplied  at  a  low 
cost  in  the  roughage,  the  method  of 
feeding  should  be  varied,  and  cheap 
feeds  meeting  the  demands  for  prod- 
uct, should  be  used  in  its  place. 

This  data  is  not  given  to  advocate 
any  special  method  of  feeding,  but  to 
show  that,  where  profit  is  considered, 
the  basis  for  dairy  management  must 
be  gauged  by  the  year;  that  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  for  supplying 
nutrients  to  milch  cows  in  low  priced 
foodstuffs;  and  that  the  question  of 
profit  must  always  be  kept  in  mind, 
if  successful  results  aie  to  be  ob- 
tained with  cows  at  present  butterfat 
prices.  E.  .VI.  LITTLE. 

Merrick  Co. 
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AND  UP 
WARD 


IS 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

At  SB  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
m  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making   heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  tor 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  Illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  la 
(.  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Stars  thoroughly  protected. 
Western   orders    filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
Jalry  Is  large  or  smaU,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

mmm  separator  m 


Bainbridgre,  N.  T- 


When  You  Are 

ready  to  investigate 
the  silo  question, 
won't  you  write — and 

let  us  tell  you  of  the 
quality  in  the 

Minneapolis 
Panel  Silo 

The  silo  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  all  others. 


Wood  or  tile. 


Puffer  •  Hubbard 
Mfg.  Go. 

2609    32nd    Ave.  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA    .  ' 


Wednesday,  February  19,  1913. 
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Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by 
prominent  attorney.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 


Wages  for  Holidays 

Is  a  farmer  obliged  to  pay  his  hired 
men  for  legal  holidays  when  they  do 
not  work?— Reader. 

Yes,  unless  there  is  an  agreement 
to  the  contrary. 


Ownership  of  Fence 

A  rented  a  farm  of  B,  upon  which 
A  put  fences  with  B's  consent.  B 
sells  the  farm  to  C,  informing  C  that 
the  fence  belongs  to  A.  Can  C  com- 
pel A  to  leave  the  wire  or  posts  — 
Subscriber,  York  Co. 

If  C  purchased  the  farm  with  notice 
that  the  fence  thereon  belonged  to  A, 
the  latter  can  remove  it. 


Alley  a  Public  Way 

Suppose  A  owns  an  entire  block  in 
the  suburbs  of  a  village;  has  anvone 
but  A  the  right  to  use  the  alley  with- 
out his  permission?  And  inasmuch 
ps  no  one  else  owns  a  }ot  in  the 
block,  can  A  close  the  al'ey  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so? — B..  Hamilton  Co. 

An  alley  is  a  public  thoroughfare 
the  same  as  a  street.  After  once  be- 
ipg  laid  out  it  can  only  be  closed  bv 
the  village  authorities.  Any  citizen 
has  as  much  right  to  travel  in  an 
alley  as  the  man  who  owns  the  land 
on  either  side  thereof. 


Six  Months'  Notiee  to  Tenant 

Seven  years  ago  A  leased  a  farm 
to  B  by  verbal  contract,  and  B  has 
held  it  from  year  to  year  since,  some- 
times renting  it  for  two  years  ahead 
and  sometimes  for  one.  B  took  pos- 
session on  April  7;  can  he  hold  pos- 
session until  April  7  now  if  the  land- 
lord has  given  him  thirtv  (lavs'  notice 
to  leave  on  the  first  of  March?  And 
can  B  hold  the  farm  for  another  year? 
— Interested,  Perkins  Co. 

B  can  hold  the  land  another  year 
unless  a  six  months'  written  notice 
is  given  to  him.  He  is  a  tenant  from 
year  to  year  and  is  entitled  to  six 
months'  notice  unless  he  is  in  default 
in  the  payment  of  his  rent. 


Warranty  Must  Be  Made  Good 

After  completing  the  purchase  and 
survey  of  my  land  I  find  that  it  lacks 
over  forty  acres  of  being  the  amount 
warranted  in  my  deed.  The  owner  of 
an  adjoining  farm  was  a  surveyor  and 
laid  out  the  road,  some  eighteen  years 
ago,  which  cuts  a  strip  off  of  my  land 
as  shown  by  the  corners  now  estab- 
lished by  the  county  surveyor.  What 
can  I  do  to  gain  possession  of  the 
tract  that  belongs  to  me? — A.  J., 
Lincoln  Co. 

If  the  deed  from  your  grantor  gives 
you  320  acres  or  a  half  section  of 
land,  and  upon  surveying  same  you 
find  it  to  be  short  as  you  have  de- 
scribed, you  can  call  upon  the  man 
from  whom  you  bought  it  to  make 
good  his  warranty.  If  the  road  has 
been  continuously  in  use  for  the  past 
eighteen  years  it  would  probably  be 
established  under  the  law  by  reason 
of  having  been  used  without  objection 
for  that  length  of  time. 


Fees  for  Incorporation 

What  are  the  laws  and  rules  per- 
taining to  fees  in  the  incorporation 
of  a  co-operative  society?  As  I  read 
the  law  we  must  pay  an  occupation 
tax  of  $5  for  $10,000  capital  stock  (or 
less),  and  of  $10  for  $15,000,  the 
amount  of  our  capital;  but  as  I  under- 
stand it  we  shall  only  pay  on  the 
basis  of  subscribed  and  paid-up  stock. 
We  have  a  subscribed  and  paid-up 
capital  of  $7,500.  What  will  it  cost 
in  fees,  tax  and  red  tape  generally  to 
incorporate?  Is  it  necessary  for  any 
of  us  to  make  a  trip  to  Lincoln  for 
the  purpose,  or  can  it  be  done  as  well 
by  correspondence  with  the  secretary 
of  state? — P.  H,  Nuckolls  Co. 

The  fees  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  filing  articles 
of  incorporation  are  as  follows:  If 
the  capital  stock  is  $10,000  or  less,  the 
filing  fee  is  $10.  If  the  capital  stock 
is  more  than  $10,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $25,000,  a  filing  fee  of  $20  is 
required.  In  addition  to  this  a  cer- 
tificate fee  of  $1  is  charged,  also  a 
fee  of  10  cents  per  hundred  words  for 
recording  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion. You  must  pay  upon  the  basis  of 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration. It  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  make  a  trip  to  Lincoln.  You  can 
prepare  the  articles  of  incorporation 
and  send  them  direct  to  the  secretary 
of  state.  If  your  capital  stock  is 
$15,000,  the  total  cost  of  filing  the 
articles    of    incorporation    will  be 

about  $22.50.   

Taxation  of  Mortgage 

I  own  a  160-acre  farm  in  Cuming 
county  and  have  a  mortgage  on  it  for 
$4,000.  The  county  treasurer  writes 
me  that  my  land  tax  is  about  $75. 
Now  I  thought  we  had  a  law  in  this 
state  providing  that  the  owner  of  the 
mortgage  should  pay  the  tax  on  the 
mortgage  and  that  the  amount  of  tax 
would  be  deducted  from  the  land  tax. 
Did  that  law  ever  go  into  effect,  or 
has  it  been  changed,  or  do  I  fail  to 
understand  it? — Farmer,  Cuming  Co. 

In  Nebraska  a  mortgage  on  real 
estate  is  declared  to  be  an  interest 
in  real  estate  for  the  purposes  of 
assessment  and  taxation.  The  amount 
and  value  of  any  mortgage  upon  real 
estate  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  to 
the  mortgagee  or  his  assigns,  and  the 
taxes  levied  thereon  schall  be  a  lien 
on  the  mortgage  interest;  and  the 
excess  in  value  of  the  real  estate 
above  the  mortgage  thereon  shall  be 
assessed  and  taxed  to  the  mortgagor 
or  owner  of  the  premises,  and  be  a 
lien  on  the  owner's  interest.  The 
statute  further  provides  that  if  the 
mortgagee  fails  to  pay  the  tax  levied 
upon  the  mortgage,  the  mortgagor  or 
owner  may  pay  the  tax  levied  on  the 
mortgage  interest  and  the  amount  so 
paid  shall  be  claimed  and  held  to  be 
a  payment  on  the  indebtedness  se- 
cured by  the  mortgage,  and  it  may  be 
offset  against  any  interest  due 
thereon.  By  agreement  in  the  mort- 
gage, both  the  mortgaged  interest  and 
the  unencumbered  value  may  be  as- 
sessed to  the  owner  of  the  land.  Look 
up  your  mortgage  and  see  if  it  con- 
tains this  agreement.  The  new  law 
applies,  however,  only  to  mortgages 
given  after  July  1,  1911.  Mortgages 
given  before  that  date  are  subject 
to  the  old  rule  of  taxation. 


This  Famous  Door  Makes 
Silage  Feeding  Easy 

The  most  important  part  of  a  silo  is  the  door.     On  it 
depends  your  convenience  and  safety  in  every  day  use.  That's, 
why  no  silo  on  earth  can  compare  with  the  Hinge  Door  Silo 
for  genuine  satisfactory  service.    Think  of  the  conven 
ience  of  keeping  your  silo  doors  closed  air-tight  the 
year  around.  Protects  your  silage  from  freezing  in  winter 
and  drying  out  in  summer.   The  Hinge  Doors  can  be  ' 
opened  and  closed  with  one  arm  easier  than  your  barn 
doors.  Doors  can't  bind,  sag,  stick  or  freeze 
in,  because  they  set  against  the  door 
frame  instead  of  into  it. 
Write  for  book 


about 


Malleable 
Iron  ladder 
formed  by  the  big; 
hinges  makes  the  safest 
ladder  ever  put  on  any 
silo.  7-inches  for  hand 
and  foothold;  all  steel  door 
^Jffr-  frame  —  heavy  Billet 
.nMlltf"-  steel  hoops — staves  of 
u  1 1  _J1UP^  first  clear  lumber-tongued 
and  grooved  full  Vs  inch  -  weatherproof  steel 
spline — strong  anchors  base. 

Lansing  Silos 

The  far-famed  silo  manufactured  In  Lan- 
sing, Mich,  now  sold  exclusively  by  us  with 


has 
more  good 
points  to  its  general 
construction  than  you  ever 
believed  possible. 

many  improvements  in  its  construction. 
With  the  exception  of  the  door  feature 
it  has  practically  the  same  high  grade 
construction  we  have  incorporated  into 
the  Hinge  Door  Silo. 


Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos.  You 
will  be  overlooking  your  best  interests  if 
you  don't  write  us  at  once  for  full  facts. 

Silberzahn  Silage  Cutter 

Sold  exclusively  by  us,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  Many  valuable  improve- 
ments this  year.  Cuts  any  kind  of  forage. 
All  facts  clearly  told  in  our  catalog. 


WOODS  BROS.  SILO  &  MFG.  COMPANY 
LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 

Successors  to  Nebraska  Silo  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Severance  Tank  &  Silo,  Co.  Lansing,  Mich. 
Branches:  Lansing,  Mich.,  Maryville.  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la,.  East  St.  Louis,  111,, 
Topcka,  Kan.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
NOW— Write  Dept.  22,  Nearest  Office. 


Save  That  Hard  Work 

Save  Your  Horses,  too,  and  Your  Money 

Get  the  machine  that  operates  with  I  You  take  no  chances  in  buying  the 
least  effort— that  gives  no  trouble— that  GREAT  WESTERN.  Over  100,000 
makes  more  profit — that  is  so  strong,  so  farmers  have  used  them  during  the  last 
simple,  so  durable,  as  to  make  it  the  one  twelve  years  and  swear  by  the  old  reli- 
perfect  spreader.  '  able,  time-tried 

Great  Western 


Here  is  the  ^rowrfGRE  AT  WESTERN 
of  other  years,  except  _that  it  now  has 
roller  bearings  and 
is  made  low  down- 
waist  high  —  just 
right  —  with  safe 
clearance  under- 
neath tor  rough 
ground,  obstruc- 
tions and  top  dress 
on  growing  corn. 

Wheels  are  under 
the  load—  wheel  base 
is  short:  result, 
lightest  possible 
draft  —  easy  pull  — 
a  saving  on  horses 
and  harness.  Double 


stands  the  hardest  pull  under  worst  conditions. 


and  won't  pull  out. 


Simplest  Drive: 
Direct  chain  drive- 
no  concealed  gears, 
everything  in  plain 
sight;  simple  shifting 
device;  entire  mech- 
a  ni  s  m  is  stopped 
while  driving  to  or 
from  field.  Turns  in 
its  own  length.  Built 
for  perfect  perma- 
nent service  —  eco 
nomical  operation- 
lifetime  durability. 
Buy  your  last  spread- 
er vow  by  making  it 
a  Great  Western. 


Far  More  Economical  and  Satisfactory 

heavy  oak  bolster,  16-inch  malleable  fifth  wheel;       Get  Our  New  Spreader  Book 
Things  We  Won't  Do 


We  won't  build  them  light  or  flimsy  or  hanfj  the  load 
between  the  wheels  just  to  save  a  few  inches  in  height. 

We  won't  use  a  narrow  front  truck,  because  you 
couldn't  top  dress. 

We  won't  cheapen  the  frame  by  using  light  construc- 
tion with  only  two  sets  of  rollers,  or  a  half-apron,  or 
any  of  the  cheaper  means. 

We  won't  build  a  spreader  in  a  cheap  way  just  to  sell, 
rep***rdless  of  satisfaction  in  use. 

We  want  you  satisfied  or  no  sale,  and  you  will  be  with 
the  GREAT  WESTERN. 


Things  We  Do 

We  build  them  right. 

We  put  the  wheels  under  the  load  so  as  to  make  light 
draft. 

We  use  a  heavy,  double  front  bolster  and  heavy  malle- 
able nfth  wheel,  so  you  can't  pull  the  front  out. 

We  make  a  short  wheel  base  so  you  can  turn  anywhere. 

We  use  roller  bearings  throughout  and  an  endless  roller 
bearing  apron  with  102  rollers. 

We  build  the  "World's  Best"  Spreader  to  give  you 
long  Bervice  and  the  best  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Ask  for  new  spreader  book,  it's  free. 


Rock  Island  Plow  Co.s  292B  Second  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  III. 


j  Power  FREE! 


I'll  Give  You  the  Use  of  a  Genuine  Galloway  Gasoline  Engine  on  Your  Own 
Farm  for  Three  Months  ABSOLUTELY  FREE!    Read  My  Great  Offer  NOV*  I 

Listen!   Read  this  carefully!  There  isn't  one  farmer  in  the  country — no,  not  a  single  one— who  can  afford  to  miss  this  offer.   I  positively  know  this  to  be  the 
most  liberal  engine  offer  that  has  ever  been  made.  1 11  let  you  take  a  genuine  Galloway  Engine— let  you  pick  any  size  or  style  you  want  from  1S£  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P. 
let  you  take  it  right  to  your  own  farm  for  30,  60  or  90  days'  trial  absolutely  free.  Yes,  I  mean  it,  absolutely  free;  you  don't  take  a  cent's  worth  of  risk.  Don't 

find  out  the  truth  for  yourself.  Get  my  engine  and  put  it  right  to  work.  Use  it  just  as  though  it  were  your  own.  Test  it  any  way  you  want 


take  anybody's  word  about  a  gasoline  engine 

to.  Make  it  prove  Its  SUPERIORITY  to  engines  costing  two  or  three  time's  as  much  I  Take  your  time.  I  won't  hurry  you — don't  you  let  anybody  else  hurry  you 
you  aren  t  ready  at  the  end  of  a  month,  tell  me  and  I'll  let  you  keep  it  two  or  three  months  longer — all  free.  Then  you'll  know  I  Then  you'll  either  tell  me.  Galloway,  I  know  I  c 
beat  your  engine  at  any  price" — or  you'll  send  it  right  back  to  me  and  I'll  pay  the  freight  both  ways,  so  that  you  won't  bo  a  cent  out  ol  pocket  I 


If 
can't 


1H  h.  p. 

to  15 
H.  P. 
$29.75 
Up 


The  Only  Way  Is  the  Galloway  ^^SJ^Sf^ST 

fi^kS?? nsr  toItl,rn  *hf  engine  world  npside  down  with  this  offer.  It's  a  wond-rful  offer —  the  most  liberal  engine  offer  anybody  ever  thought  of.  Bat  that's  the  way  1 
uo  Dusiness.  I  won  t  take  a  man  s  money  until  he  is  thoroughly,  absolutely  and  permanently  satisfied.  That's  why  125,000  farmers  say:  "The  only  way  is  the  Galloway." 

Hfr,e's  the  Strongest  Proof  of  All  Then  I'll  Save  You  from  $50  to  $300, 

tf.  Li.  Davis,  South  Gibson,  Pa.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  5  H  P 
gasoline  engine  I  bought  of  you  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  I  have 
r?Ji*°I*to-^™»rMJl?51«K'Sfr  thi?  '■»,.  «"d  have  ncqmr. 


nuch  simple 


that  my  Gafioway  'Engine  was 
will  do  what  I  can  for  your 


—  than  theirs 
business  in  my  neighborhood. 

II  .  Joe  A.  Oliver,  Seneca.  Neb.  Received  your  6  H.  P.  engine  about 
six  montbs  ago  and  it  has  never  given  me  a  minute's  trouble  since 

iil.r*«^^ 

Em  Probst.  Kennedale,  Texas.  I  received  the  engine  all  O  K  and 

iplest  and  smoothest  running  engine  I  ever  saw.   I  have  been  running' 
25  years  and  I  would  not  give  the  6  H.  P.  Galloway  for  any  one  I  ever 
my  engine  says  its  a  dandy.    I  am  running  a  ten-cow 
parator.  and  churn  and  pump,  sausage  mill  and  grist 
>o<1  saw  and  an  emery  wh**el  and  grindstone  attached 
it.   lean  start  it  and  go  about  my  work,  and  1  want 
or  that  I  evereaw. 


ft  Is  the  i 

engines  o  _. 

saw.  Everyone 
i  dairy  and  1  run  a  ere 

mill  and  am  to  get  m_  _  . 
I  to  engine.   Anvone  can  run 
.  I  to  say  it  has  the  best  gover 


If  you  do  keep  the  Galloway,  you  won't  have  to  pay  for  anything  but  pure  engine  value, 
pell  it  to  you  at  actual  cost  to  make  with  just  one  small  factory  profit  added.  I'll 
save  you  all  the  middleman's  profits — put  SSO  to  $300  In  your  pocket  right  at 
the  start. 

P£~SpeciaE!  Get  My  Great  1913  Proposition 

It's  the  biggest,  finest  thing  I  ever  did.  I  can't  explain  it  here — I'll  have  to  write  you  a  per-1 
sonal  letter.  But  here's  the  gist  of  it.  I'll  show  you  how  to  get  a  Galloway  engine  partly  or 
entirely  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you.  no  canvassing  or  soliciting  either.  Get  this  offer  sure, 

Bior   rnolna    Dnn|y   17 D  I? IT  A  postal  or  letter  brings  you  a  copy  of  my  bigi 
■S   tngllie   DQOR  rnCC  1913  Engine  Book  and  full  explanation  of  my 
Special  1913  Proposition  absolutely  free.  Get  this  catalog — pick  out  the  engine  you  want  to  use  free 
that's  all.  Mow  don't  wait.  Let  me  hear  from  you  RIGHT  AWAY. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,     <"  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

 We  carry  Engines  w  stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg.  165 
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If  you  want  to  lengthen  the  life  and  service 
of  your  farm  wagons  and  implements, 
paint  them  now. 


Sherwin-Williams  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint  is  specially  prepared  for  the 
painting  and  refinishing  of  wagons, 
machinery  and  implements.    It  flows 
easily  and  dries  with  a  hard,  lasting 
gloss.   It  effectively  prevents  rust  or 
decay,  and  a  wagon  thoroughly  painted 
with  it  every  spring  should  stay  in 
good  shape  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 


This  paint  is  but  one  of  the  many  Sherwin- 
Williams  Finishes  for  farm  use.  Ourbooklet 

"Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm" 

will  tell  you  about  the  others  and  give 
you  some  mighty  good  pointers  about 
the  economy  of  intelligent  painting. 
Write  for  it  today.  It  will  cost  von 
nothing. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  ^Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,'722Canal  Rd.,Clevt!r"d,0 


Fairbanks-Morse  Eclipse  Engines 

Simplest,  most  practical,  lowest  priced  high  grade  engines 
now  offered.  Light  enough  to  be  easily  moved  from  place 
to  place.    Use  little  fuel. 

Built  in  Two  Sizes:  No.  1  and  No.  2 

Either  size  furnished  with  or  without  pump  jack. 
No.  1  Eclipse  engine  will  run  on  a  pint  of  gasoline 
per  hour.  Powerful  enough  to  pu  mp  from  wells  of  ordinary 
depth;  also  run  cream  separator,  washing  machine,  etc. 

No.  2  is  twice  as  powerful  as  No.  1.  Recommended  for 
deep  wells,  running  feed  grinders,  wood  sawing,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  FD  896  and  tell  us  what  you 
want  to  run  with  the  engine. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago      Kansas  City  Omaha 

Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  Traction  Engines  Puxnpi,  Water  Systems,  Eltctric  Light  Flanta,  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Grinder*  — 


LET  LIS  SEND  OUD  LARGE 

HARNESS  CATALO 


DO  NOT  BUY  HARNESS  ?^L?ZL^>%£Vr% 

Belling  strictly  custom-made  barney.  The  Famous  Aniser 
Bran. I,  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  f  rmer.  W  E  SAVE 
$10.00to$l  .OOperset.  OUR  CATALOGUE  illustrates  1500 
bargains  in  harness,  saddles  btuagies  and  wagons,  it  Bhou  doe  in  eve'v  farm- 
er's hand  as  a  Buyer's  Guide.  Free  upon  request.  SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

ANISER  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  132H,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 


160  PAGE  BUGGY  BOOK  FREE 


Phelps  pays  the  postage.  Send  a  postal  now.  Don't  buy  any  kind  of  a  vehicle 

till  you  see  Sput  Hickory  ractory  Prices  and  the  140  styles-full  and  com-  _ 

plete  line  of  BtrneM — all  backed  by  bigbeBt  quality  e.er  produced.    167,01X1  customers  prore  valu*. 

LET  PHELPS  SAVE  YOU  $25.00  TO  $40.00 

If  net  — NO  SALE.  30  days  Free  Road  Test   2  year  guarantee 

He  euro  to  get  the  blf  book— read  how  Split  tUukur.s  are  made—  wby  V  Del  08  tuft  Led  you  eu.-l 
btz  savings  and  whr  no  one  e  ee  can  do  -  well  bv  you—  Address  postal  now  to 

H.  C.  Phelps.  Pres..  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  Sta  41 2  Columbus,  Ohio 


WHAT  ARE  0.  I.  C.  HOGS? 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  T  have  been 
asked  the  difference  between  Chester 
White  and  O.  I.  C.  hogs.  Practically 
there  is  no  difference;  it  is  simply  a 
difference  in  recording  associations. 
Until  recently  there  were  eight  com- 
panies, or  associations,  registering 
Chester  White  hogs.  The  original 
company  was  the  American  Chester 
White  Recording  Association.  Then 
Mr.  T.  B.  Silver  of  Ohio  started  a  new 
company,  called  the  Ohio  Improved 
Chester  White  Recording  Association, 
from  which  comes  the  name  "O  I.  C." 
So  it  follows  that  the  O.  I.  C.  is  the 
same    hog    as    the    Chester  White. 

0.  I.  C.'s  may  be  recorded  in  any 
Chester  White  record,  or  Chester 
Whites  may  be  recorded  in  the  O.  I.  C. 
record.  Two  of  the  former  eight 
Chester  White  recording  associations 
have  headquarters  in  the  east,  and 
I  do  not  know  their  names.  The  six 
others  are:     The  American,  the  O. 

1.  C.  of  Ohio,  the  Standard,  the  Inter- 
national, the  O.  I.  C.  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa-,  and  the  O.  I.  C.  of  Parkville, 
Missouri.  Recently  the  American  and 
Standard  have  been  consolidated, 
leaving  seven  associations  for  this 
breed.  In  my  opinion  they  should 
all  be  consolidated,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  one  association 
located  at  some  central  point  most 
convenient  to  the  largest  number  of 
breeders.  Of  course,  you  will  some- 
times hear  that  O.  I.  C.  hogs  are 
different  from  Chester  Whites,  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  they  are 
virtually  one  and  the  same  hog. 

Saline  Co.  H.  L.  BOT)K 


KEEP  FLIP  VSD  NELL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Sell  old  Flip 
and  Nell?  Why.  who  ever  heard  of 
the  like!  Old  Flin.  thai  we  sat  up 
all  night  with  and  pulled  through  a 
case  of  the  colic;  Nell,  that  lets  the 
children  ride  on  her  poor  old  tired 
back  or  swing  on  her  tail — sold?  No; 
pensioned,  if  anything! 

If  Farmer  Hurlburt  missed  the  sale 
of  those  prize  heifers  it  was  his  own 
fault,  uot  Flip's  nor  Nell's.  And  as 
it  seems  to  be  his  habit  to  start  late, 
an  automobile  in  his  hands  would 
soon  become  a  public  nuisance.  In 
his  effort  to  make  up  for  lost  time  he 
would  develop  into  a  speed  fiend  and 
become  a  menace  to  the  traveling 
public. 

Good  farmers,  buy  your  automobile 
as  soon  as  your  home  is  paid  for  and 
everything  made  comfortable  for  the 
wife  and  children,  for  it  is  true  that 
no  one  would  enjoy  it  more  than  the 
good  wife — unless  it  be  old  Flip  and 
Nell  themselves.  But  as  for  selling 
them — why,  a  fanner  to  L'e  a  success 
must  love  his  horses:  just  as  an 
automobile  man,  to  be  a  success, 
must  love  to  talk. 

Then  again,  Farmer  Hurlburt,  you 
may  see  the  day  when  you  will  need 
old  Flip  and  Nell  to  cart  you  and  your 
automobile  home  some  dark  night;  or 
to  carry  you  over  some  hill  at  which 
they  never  balked,  no  matter  how 
heavy  the  load,  but  which  some  of 
these  autos  refuse  to  take.  But  as 
for  me.  give  me  faithful  old  Flip  and 
Nell!  MRS.  E.  A.  BENNETT. 

Lancaster  Co. 


FOB 


AN     EFFECTIVE  REMEDY 
WORMS  IN  HORSES 

Every  farmer  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  a  most  effective  remedy  for  the 
dreaded  worm  plague  of  horses  which 
on  account  of  its  absolute  reliability 
has  become  very  popular.  It  is  put  up 
in  gelatin  capsules  which  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  stomach  dissolve  and 
by  a  peculiar  action  kill  every  worm 
passing  them  off  dead  in  a  very  short 


SAVE  25*0507.  ON  HARN 


$25.00 

FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


For  $25.00  we  offer  our  Leader  No.  53— inch 
Team  Harness  set  down  at  your  railroad  station.  This 
harness,  designed  and  made  for  durability  and  service  is 
the  biggest  bargain  we  have  to  offer.  While  the  price  is  exceptionally  low 
for  a  harness  of  this  nature,  quality  has  not  been  sacrificed  on  that  account. 
But,  "after  quality,  it's  the  price  that  counts."  In  the  harness  here  illus- 
trated only  the  very  best  grade  of  Oak  Tanned  Leather  has  been  used  in 
its  manufacture  and  our  money-back  guarantee  stands  behind  every  sale. 

We  issue  a  100- page,  completely  illustrated  catalog,  jammed  full  of  just  such  bargains  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Just  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  one  of  these  handsome  books.  We  manufacture  all  our  own  har- 
ness in  our  spacious  factory  at  Waterloo.  This  alone  accounts  for  the  rock  bottom  prices  we  quote— no  jobber,  salesmen,  agents  or 
brokers  to  split  up  the  profit— just  the  manufacturing  cost  with  one  small  profit  added  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
absolutely  the  largest  manufacturers  of  harness  and  leather  goods,  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user 

A  comparison  of  quality  and  prices  will  surprise  you.    Write  today  to 

WESTERN  HARNESS  &  SUPPLY  CO..  605   Main  Street,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


time.  Hundreds  of  bots  and  other 
wsrms  have  been  removed  from  a 
single  horse  by  two  of  these  capsules 
They  can  easily  be  given  and  used  on 
mares  in  foal  and  colts  as  they  do  not 
injure  the  stomach  in  any  way.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  used  these  cap- 
sules with  excellent  results  and  no 
horse  owner  should  neglect  to  give 
some  to  his  horses  right  now  ever 
though  they  may  not  show  any  signs 
of  worms.  This  excellent  remedy,  in- 
valuable for  colts,  can  be  had  from 
The  Breeders'  Remedy  Co.,  532  East 
Water  St.,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
at  $1.25  for  6  or  $2.00  for  12  capsules 
prepaid. — Advt. 


N.AfSH  &  SOX  S  I'OLANDS  AVERAGE  $44.1*5 

J.  T.  R.  Nasi)  *  Son's  Poland  offering  at 
Minden.  Nebraska.  February  S.  averaged 
S44.16  on  thirty-eight  head.  Quite  a  num- 
ber were  bought  by  outside  buyers,  yet  the 
local  patronage  was  good  and  deserve 
comment  for  their  support  to  the  sale.  We 
will  say  frankly  that  the  offering-  was  very 
choice,  and  the  big,  smooth,  heavy-boned 
gilts  that  went  through  this  sale  ring  are 
not  often  equalled  and  very  seldom  ex- 
celled. Gold  Medal,  the  sire  of  most  of 
these  gilts  has  made  good,  and  if  Mr.  Nash 
has  as  good  a  hunch  of  sows  in  his  sale 
next  year  as  he  had  this,  breeders  can  resi 
assured  of  profit  and  improvement  on  pur- 
chases made.  Col.  H.  S.  Duncan  conducted 
the  sale.  Below  is  a  list  of  buyers  paying 
$35  and  over: 

2 —  H.    T.    Blank.    Franklin  $  f/o.Oii 

3 —  A.   Windon,   Nodaway,  Iowa 
B.  Baird,  Central  City... 
P.    Pe'terson,    Norman .  .  . 
F.    Dietsch,  Orleans  

7 — John    Peterson,  Heartwell... 
S — W.    M.    Bance,    Bertrand.  :.•>.:,!> 
9 — Frank   Wilson.    Minden   41.  On 

10 —  E.    S.    Poor,    Minden   36.  On 

11 —  Coleman    Brothers.     Ithaca     ...  60.0" 

1 2 —  E.   S.  Poor   40.00 

13—  W    R.   Kleen.    Franklin   44.0" 

14 —  George    Gleason,     Heartwell  40. On 

15—  W.    T.    Barnes,    Bertrand   52.5" 

16 —  W.  R.  Pedley.  Bertrand   45.0" 

IS — W.  H.  Barr  &  Son,  Villisca.  Iowa  40.0" 

20 —  John    Charst.    Riverton   51.0" 

21 —  Charles    Linn,    Minden   50.0" 

22 —  W.    T.    Barnes   57.5" 


4—  R. 

5 —  .1. 

6 —  K. 


42.5" 
51  .00 
41  .  0" 
36.0" 
4  2.5" 


23- 


-John    Peterson    35.00 


24 —  W.   R.   Kleen.  Heartwell  

25 —  H.    T.  Blank  

26 —  G.    H.    Kleen.  Franklin  

2S — Frank  Wilson   

29 —  George    Peterson.  Heartwell 

30—  H.    T.  Blank  

31  —  R.    E.    Adams.  Minden  

32— T.   W.   Cavett.    Phillips   57.00 

35 —  E.    S.    Poor   37.00 

36 —  F     McClure.    Bladen   60.00 

37—  Mr.     Hummel    43.00 

38 —  J.    T.    Blank   38.00 

41 — R.    E.    Adams   38.00 


50.00 
16.  0" 
4  2.5" 
47.00 
46.00 
47.50 
38.00 


LEISY'S  DIROCS  AVERAGE  $73 

Robert     Leisy.     Wisner,     Nebraska,  who 
sold    Duroc    sows    the    day    following  th 
Wallace    sale,    made    the    good    average  o 
$73    on    his    offering    of    forty   head.  Th 
offering    was    extra    good    and    the  spring 
gilts  were  a  great  lot  of  big.  growthy  indi 
vidaals.     Considering  the  fact  that   this  I 
Mr.    Lelsy's    third    sale,    the    result  show 
him   worthy  of  recognition  as  a  competen 
Duroc   breeder  and  one  who   has  a  highly 
commendable    aptness    for     this  importan 
branch    of    the    pure    bred    livestock  busi 
ness.     The    foundation    for    his    herd  wa: 
made    from    the    Clarence    Wallace  heri 
Col.   Callahan   conducted    this   sale.  Below 
is    list   of  prices: 

1 —  W.  H.   Butterfield.  Wisner ......  $  75.00 

2 —  R.    Widle.    Genoa   170.00 

3 —  J.    J.    Jensen.    Stanton   90.0 

1 — P.    P.    Cedar.    Genoa   82.5 

5 — John    Bader,    Scribner   72.5 


6 —  A.    R.   Barnes.  Petersburg  

7 —  Fred   Nelson.  Lindsay  

S — T.  J.  Taylor,  Battle  Creek .  .  . 
o — J.    R.    Peterson,  Herman  

Pub.   for  10 — A..  W.  Lamb,  Albion 

11 —  E.   H.   Carpenter,  Fontanelle  .  .  . 

12 —  A.  A.  Logan,  Gregory,  S.  D... 


85. 06 
85.00 
110.01 
60.  Of 
67.5 
75.01 
77 


-Fred    Meier.    Wisner   50. 0C 


A.   Lemmerman.    Creston . 


65.01 


15 — A.    A.    Logan   55.  0< 

'f — William    Morgan.    Wayne   55. 0( 

17 — M.  S.  Jaeobson.    Newman    Grove.  60. 0( 

1 K- — Joe    McGaughey,    Wisner   55. 0< 

19 —  George    Miller,    Wisner   55. 0< 

20 —  John   H.   Felger,   Norfolk   4  6.0' 

21 —  Joe    McGaughey    80.0 

22 —  Joe    McGaughey    62. 51 

23 —  W.    H.    Butterfield   62.51 

Sub.  for  24 — Joe  McGaughey  7.8 

25 — Clarence    Kellner,    Hadar   46.01 


26 —  W.    E.    Reitzel,    Genoa.  .  . 

27 —  C.  A.  Peterson,  Genoa.. 
2S — Henry  Kohlmass.  Pilger 
29 — A.   A.   Hekrdle.  Stanton 


14  . 

59. 
50. 
SO. 


::o— P. 


Cedar.    Genoa   SO  i 


65. 

175.0' 
95.0' 
90.0' 
75.01 
75.0' 

Hunter.    O  Neill   47. 6 


31 —  Bert    Fehlmaa.  Beemer  

32 —  Carl  Meyer.  Howells  

33 —  Gus    Krueger.  Beemer  

34 —  S.    M.    Hinkle.  Genoa  

35 —  William    Moderow.  Beemer 

36 —  Clarence    Wallace.  Beemer. 

37 —  Herman   Toelle.  West  Point. 

:'.S — Otto  Rathke.  Wisner  

3  9 — Carl  Meyer. 
.Sub. — W. 


WALLACE  S    DUROCS   AVERAVE  $71 

One  of  the  largest  crowds  seen  oul  thi 
year  attended  the  Duroc  sow  sale  0 
Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Nebraska,  an 
over  fifty  head  were  sold  at  an  average  o 
$71.  Prices  ruled  very  even  and  the  after 
ing  sold  upon  its  merits,  which  means  fronl 
the  results  obtained  that  it  was  one  of  th 
exceptionally  good  offerings.  The  string  o 
Wallace's  Wonder  sows  that  went  througr 
this  sale  ring  were  a  great  lot  of  big,  us* 
ful  individuals,  and  represent  a  type  tha 
is  valuable  to  any  breed  of  hogs.  Go 
Callahan  conducted  the  sale.  Below  is  • 
complete  list  of  sales: 

1 —  William    Moderow,    Beemer  $105. 0 

2 —  F.    J    Krause,    Morse   Bluffs  ...  85.0 

3 —  Otto    Koehler,    Pilger   60.0 

4 —  A.   R.   Barnes,   Petersburg   102.0 

6 — John  P.  Anderson,  West  Point..  44.0 

6 —  Hugo    Splittgerber,    Wayne   75.0 

7—  Hugo    Spltttgerber   72.0 

7H—  Ed    Bush.    Syracuse   77.0 

g — 8.    M.    Hinkle.    Oenoa   67. » 
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Warranted  to  Glvm  Satisfaction. 

Gombaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,    rounder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenesi  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria,    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  Human  Remedy  It  la  Invaluable  for 
Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc. 
"Everv  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  eatlBfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  tor 
Its  use.  tiTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

the  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Give  him 
ideal  workin„ 
conditions.  Protect 
his  neck  and  shoulders 
with  Ventlplex  Collar 
Pads.    Then  see  him  - 
throw  his  weight  in  the  collar— then  watch  him 
pull.  Then  see  how  gladly  he  11  help  you. 

Ventiplex  Pads 

are  made  of  our  patent,  porous,  Ventiplex  fab- 
ric. It's  full  of  little  air  passages,  allowing  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  Absorbs  moisture  like 
a  blotter.  Draws  it  right  through  to  the  outside 
from  whence  it  quickly  evaporates.  iasil> 
w»6hed.  Thev  keep  the  horse's  neok  and  shoul- 
ders clean,  dry  and  free  from  sores,  galls,  etc. 

Your  dealer  should  have  them  in  stock.  If  he 
hasn' t,  write  us.  Tel  1  us  his  name  and  address. 
BURLINGTON  BLANKET  COMPANY 

Makors  of  the  famous  "Stay-on"  Blanket 

Dept.  24,  Burlington,  Wis. 
Canadian  Address— Windsor,  Ont. 


Free  Advice  to 
Live  Stock  Owners 

You  may  now  consult  the  country's  leading 
veterinarian  free.  Enclose  2-ceut  stamp  and 
write  Dr.  David  Roberts  about 
ailments  of  Cattle,  Horses, 
Hogs,  Sheep  or  Poultry.  He  will 
replyin  person.Your  letter  held 
confidential.  Dr.  Roberts  is 
publisher  of  "Practical  Home 
Veterinarian,"  breeder  of  pure 
bred  stock,  official  veterinarian 
every  year  at  great  dairy  and 
live  stock  shows.  Do  the  right 
thing- at  the  righttime.  Experi- 
iment  Is  morn  costly  than' 
neglect.  WriteDr.Roberts  today. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
9123  Broadway,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


-F.   A.   Lemmerman,   Creston .  .  .  . 

-J.  P.  Peterson,  Herman  

-H.    D.   Geiken,  Cozad  

-E.  W.  Cradit,  Wisner  

-John  Bader,  Scribner  

i — F.  J.  Krause  

-Otto    Radtke,  Wisner  

-W.   D.   Harrison,   Beemer.  .  . 
-J.  G.  VonSeggern,  Wisner. 

-John  Bader   

-Robert   Leisy,  Wisner  

-T.  J.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks 
-E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fontanelle .  .  .  . 

-Hugo  Splitf  gerber .  .   

-F.   J.   Krause  '  

-R.  Widle  &  Sons.  Genoa.  . 
-Henry    Stuthman,    Pilger.  . 

-Joe    McGaughey.  Wisner  

-D.   W.  Kane  

-G.   H.  Wallace.  North  Bend.  .. 

-A.  A.  Logan.  Gregory,  S.  D  

'2 — O.  G.   Smith  &  Son,  Kearney. 

~F.   B.   Nelson,  Lindsay  

-Herman   Toelle,   West  Point . 

-Gus    Krueger,  Beemer  

-John  Bader  

-W.   J.   Kottas,  Tobias  

-E.    H.  Carpenter  

-Joe  McGaughey   

-William    Morgan,  Wayne.. 

-Joe    McChaecek,  Beemer  

-D.    A.    Kelso,  Wisner  

i, — M.  S.  Jacobson,   Newman  Grove 

-A.    Wr.    Lamb.  Albion  

-A.    R.  Barnes  

-F.    A.  Lemmerman  

-Henry    Kohlmass,  Pilger. 

-H.   K.    Geiken.  Cozad  

-John    P.  Ander-on  

-C.   A.   Friday,  Rising  City. 

-W.    B.    Hunter,  O'Neill  

-W.   B.  Hunter  
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47.00 


AUCTIONEERS 

Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  8  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
.    B.   Carpenter,    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

Lei  Me  Book  Yoor  Winter  Sale  Dale 

Can  make  right  terms  and  give  satisfaction 
on  block  or  in  ring.  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

COL    RAY  PAGE,  Friend,  Neb. 
 Phone   82,   Independent  Line 
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SOWS  BRED  TO  CRITIC  B  BRING  $75.40 

The  thirty-five  head  of  sows  in  the  R. 
Widle  &  Sons'  sale,  Genoa,  Nebraska,  that 
were  bred  to  the  champion  Critic  B,  aver- 
aged $75.40,  and  the  entire  offering  of 
fifty  head  made  the  good  average  of 
$68.12.  A  large  crowd  of  breeders  was 
present,  and  though  the  prices  were  con- 
servative, there  is  no  doubt  much  satis- 
faction in  the  sale  to  the  purchasers  and  to 
the  firm  selling.  It  is  due  Messrs.  Widle 
&  Sons  to  say  that  the  offering  was  a  valu- 
able and  representative  lot  of  modern-type 
Duroc  sows  embracing  a  line  of  breeding 
that  is  recognized  as  valuable  and  bred  to 
a  trio  of  herd  boars  whose  get  have  value 
in  building  up  a  high  class,  pure  bred  herd. 
These  boars.  Critic  B.  a  Nebraska  grand 
champion;  Lincoln  Chief,  a  Nebraska  first 
prize  winner,  and  Allen's  Wonder  Again,  a 
first  prize  and  reserve  champion,  have 
already  advertised  themselves  by  perform- 
ance in  the  show  ring  and  each  of  them 
has  demonstrated  a  known  and  desirable 
value  as  a  sire  of  practical  Duroc*.  We 
repeat  the  fact  that  the  offering  was 
worthy  to  exceed,  we  believe,  the  high  ex- 
pectations of  the  buyers  present,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  following  list  of  prices,  we 
call  it  a  good  sale  and  the  kind  of  a  sale 
that  should  be  an  inducement  for  others  to 
go  into  the  business  and  for  those  who  are 
In  to  make  increased  effort  to  meet  up 
with  like  results.  Cel.  Callahan  conducted 
the  sale,  assisted  by  Col.  Putman.  Below 
is  list  of  sales  of  $40  and  over: 

1 —  c.   E.   Peterson,   Genoa  $125.00 

2 —  Robert    Lei=y.    Wisner   100.00 

3 —  Frand   Desmond,    Atlantic,    Iowa  75.00 

4 —  A.  J.  Duerr,  Milford   115.00 

5 —  William    Moderow,    Beemer   155.00 

6 —  Clarence   Wallace,    Wisner   87.50 

7 —  W.   J.  Welch  

8 —  A.    J.    Regier,  Henderson. 

9 —  Henry    Kohlmass,    Pilger.  . 

10 —  P.    P.    Cedar.  Genoa  

11 —  F.   B.   Nelson,  Lindsay.... 

12 —  A.    R.    Barnes,  Petersburg 

13 —  William  Moderow   

14 —  A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion  

15 —  O.  E.  Green.  Genoa  

16 —  J.T.Armstrong    &    Sons,    Clarks  55.00 

17 —  J.    M.    Lidgard,    Bladen   85.00 

18 —  J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons.  .  105.00 

19 —  F.    B.    Nelson   62.58 

20 —  Ira    Black,    Fullerton   55.00 

21 —  A.    Schram,    Monroe   42.50 

22—  0.    E.    Green   42.50 

23 —  H.    F.    Jensen,    Henderson.  73.00 

24 —  F.   A.   Matson,   Monroe.  .....  47.50 

25 —  F.  F.  Ksiazk,   Genoa   47.50 

26 —  William    Taylor,    Ireton,    Iowa.  6" 

27—  F.   A.   Lemmerman,    Creston .  . 
IS — Rapp   Brothers,   St.  Edward. 

29 —  Rapp  Brothers   

30 —  A.    J.  Duerr  

31 —  P     P.  Cedar  

!2 — H.    F.    Reitz,    St.  Edward  

33 — Gus   Kreuger,  Wisner  

:i4 — w.  M.  McClellan,  Clarinda.  Iowa 

35 —  Philip    Neuhofel,  Doniphan.... 

36 —  Thompson   Bros.,   Garrison,  Kas. 

37 —  Charles    Dye,  Comstock  

3S — Gus    Rapp,  Chambers. 

39 —  F.    A.  Matson  

40 —  Gus  Rapp  

41 —  F    L.  Runsey,  Fullerton.. 

43 —  Gus  Rapp ....  .   

44 —  Gus  Rapp   40.00 

45 —  Rapp  Brothers   50. 0Q 

47 — John    Haumer,    Greenwood   52.00 

49 — W.  H.  Swartsley  &  Son,  Riverdale  100.00 


45.00 
140 . 00 
60 .  00 
97.50 
95.00 
120.00 
105.00 
65.00 
40.00 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

T.   C.   CALLAHAN — Fine   Stock  Auctioneer 

Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto,  B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


HARNESS 

Shipped  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  We 
guarantee  to  please  and  save  you  money.  May  we 
send  you  large  FkEE  catalogue)  Write  for  it  now. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO..  Elkhart,  Ind. 


-FOR  ALL- 
PURPOSES 

Made  of  Good  Stock 


.50 
80.00 
66.09 
55.00 
67.50 
40.00 
47.00 
65.00 

55.00 
60.00 
46.00 
51.00 
40.00 
52.00 

42.00 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Poland  Chinas 

Keb.  26 — E.  P.  Hedberg.  Lindsay,  Neb 
Mar.    3 — John      Coleman,      Belgrade,  Neb 

Sale  at  Columbus,  Neb. 
Mar.    4 — P.  O.  Oswald,   Wisner,  Neb. 
Mar.    5 — Wm.  Ferguson,  Scribner,  Neb . 
Mar.    5 — A.  L.  Mieth,  Cairo,  Neb. 

Duroc  Jerseys 
Feb.  25 — E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 
Feb.  26 — G.  E.  Samuelson,  O.ceola,  Neb. 
Shorthorns 
5 — A.  L.  Mieth,  Cairo,  Neb. 
20 — C.   S.   McKinney,  Wilsonville,  Neb 

Dispersion  sale. 
10 — Hon.  A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma 
22 — George     Allen,     Lexington,  Neb 
Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hereford* 
16   and   17 — Combination   sale,  South 
Omaha.    W.  N.   Rogers,  Mgr.,  Mc- 
Codk.  Neb. 
Cattle,  Draft  Horses  and  Hogg 
Mar.    6 — J.   S.   Smith,    Callaway,  Neb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  showed  the  people  down 
in  the  Salt  River  valley  of  Arizona 
that  Egyptian  cotton  was  just  the  stuff 


SIDE  CURTAIN  SUPPORTER  for  VEHICLE 

Try   a    set   of   the   SONDERUP  SIDE 
CURTAIN    SUPPORTER    and    be  con- 
vinced.   Prevent  the  curtains  from  sag- 
ging down  at  the  top.    Easy  attached  to 
curtain.    Directions  with  each  set.  One 
set  for  top  buggy,  75  cents,  post  paid;  one 
set  for  carriage,  $1.00,  post  paid. 
Address — 

H.  T.  &  C.  T.  Sonderup 

Route  1      Box  41 

St.  Paul,  Nebraska 


Combi- 
nation 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  Sale 


AT  THE  G.  F.  HART  FARM,  3  MILES  WEST  OF  SUMMERFIELD,  10  MILES 
NORTH  OF  BEATTIE,  KAN.,  AND  10   MILES    SOUTH    OF   LIBERTY,  NEB. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1913 

EA       Head  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Topped  CA 
""Cows,  Heifers  and  Choics  Young  Bulls^™  ww 

NINETEEN   BULLS — In  age  from   10  to  25  months. 

TWENTY-TWO  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  of  breeding  age  with  calves  at 
foot   or  bred   to   My  Choice. 

ELEVEN  CHOICE  YEARLING  HEIFERS  —  Sired  by  My  Choice  and 
3old  Coin. 

Half  or  more  of  the  offering  are  nice  roans.  The  cows  and  heifers  were 
sired  by  Secret  Prince,  first  prize  bull  at  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1906;  Gold  Coin, 
.vinner  of  first  in  class  same  year;  Imp.  Hampton  Prince  and  other  great  bulls. 
The  young  heifers  and  bulls  are  by  My  Choice,  grandson  of  Choice  Goods  and 
Jold  Coin.  Included  are  three  choice  2-year-old  bulls  sired  by  Secret  Prince, 
all  roans-  and  one  of  them  a  pure  Scotch  bull  out  of  Buddy  Gloster  4th  by 
Pecret  Prince.  Two  cows  were  sired  by  Orange  Duke  2d  and  out  of  Casey  bred 
chims.  For  catalog  write  G.  F.  Hart,  Summerfield,  Kansas.  Sale  under 
cover  and  no  postponement  on  any  account. 

C.  F.  HART,  Summerfield,  Kansas 

A.  B.  GARRISON,  Summerfield,  Kansas 

Auctioneer:   George  Bellows 


A  Rare  Opportunity  in  CLIPSTON'S 

PERGHEROH 

DISPERSION 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  BOONE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Albion,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  25 

THIRTY-FIVE  BROOD  MARES  AND  FILLIES  AND  TEN  STALLIONS  FROM 
WEANLINGS  UP.   A  HIGH  CLASS  OFFERING  IN  EVERY  RESPECT  FOUNDED 
UPON  THE  RIGHT  TYPE  AND  THE  BEST  BLOOD  LINES,  HANDLED 
UNDER  FARM   CONDITIONS  AND  DISPERSED  ONLY  BE- 
CAUSE OF  ILL  HEALTH  OF  THE  OWNER 

CLIPSTON'S  VALUABLE  PERCHERON  OFFERING 
Because  of  ill  health,  Mr.  John  Clipston  is  forced  to  discontinue  his  farming 
operations  and  the  Percheron  business.  This  stud  has  been  founded  by  the 
selection  of  the  highest  class  of  stallions  and  mares  that  Mr.  Clipston  could  buy. 
The  offering  is  comprised  of  an  exceedingly  useful  lot  of  strictly  modern-type 
mares,  and  all  mares  of  breeding  ages  are  safely  in  foal  and  many  of  them  will 
show  by  their  produce  in  this  sale  that  they  are  valuable  as  brood  mares.  Every 
horse  consigned  to  the  sale  is  in  excellent  breeding  condition,  have  had  plenty  of 
good  musclo  and  bone-developing  feed  and  at  the  same  time  have  not  been 
stabled  up  and  pampered  and  fitted  for  sale  purposes.  The  older  mares  are 
mostly  by  the  great  Brilliant,  Jr.  ,and  the  younger  ones  by  two  state  fair  win- 
ners. Aspirant  and  Fearnot.  Mr.  Clipston  has  exhibited  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  and  all  animals  shown  by  him  have  been  well  at  the  top  of  their  classes. 
His  stud  stallions  are  all  prize  winners,  and  special  attention  is  called  to  the 
great  horse.  Aspirant,  the  sire  of  many  of  the  horses  in  this  sale.  He  is  of  ex- 
cellent type,  showing  great  quality,  action,  breed  type  and  extreme  draftiness  as 
well  as  masculinity.  He  is  a  big,  vigorous,  high-going  kind.  His  colts  are  uni- 
form and  are  real  drafters.  Aspirant  was  first  in  the  American-bred  class, 
Nebraska  State  Fair,  1911.  Fearnot  was  second  in  the  American-bred  class  for 
three-year-olds  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  is  the  sire  of  some  excellent 
colts  in  this  sale.  Two  especially  choiee  three-year-old  fillies  are  Miss  Sadie,  a 
fine  Percheron  type  mare  bred  to  Fearnot,  and  Black  Beauty,  bred  to  Aspirant. 
Special  attention  is  also  called  to  the  four-year-old  stallion,  Dewey.  He  weighs 
well  up 'to  the  ton  mark,  is  of  the  compact-middled,  heavy-bone,  thick-front,  and 
wide  across  the  hips.  He  is  one  of  the  good  sons  of  the  great  stallion  Aspirant. 
C.  M.  Ayres  also  consigns  some  very  useful  brood  mares  and  Allies  to  this  sale. 
Consider  this  sale  from  the  standpoint  of  its  value  to  you  by  reason  of  the  type, 
blood  lines  and  usefulness  of  an  offering  of  horses  that  have  been  produced 
under  farm  conditions  and  by  a  man  who  aspired  to  establish  one  of  the 
best  Percheron  studs  in  the  west.  The  horses  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Clipston  not  to  disperse  but  to  build  up  from.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF 
THIS  SALE — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

John  Clipston  or  C.  M.  Ayres,  Albion,  Neb. 

COLS.  WOODS,  WILLIAMSON  AND  FULLER,  AUCTIONEERS 


[or  them,  and  gave  tbeni  pointers  on 
how  to  grow  it.  Now  the  department 
has  found  that  it  has  started  some- 
thing it  can't  stop,  and  has  issued  a 


warning  to  planters  in  that  country 
not  to  go  in  too  heavily  along  this 
line  or  they  will  be  unable  to  get 
help  to  save  the  crop, 
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Wednesday,  February  19,  1915. 


IpEND  your  name  for  my 
World's  Championship 
Hatching  Facts.  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  Six  World's 
Championships  won  by  my 
famous  Belle  City  Incubator 
—will  tell  you  about  the  folks  who  won  the 
prizes,  how  they  did  it  and  how  you  can  get 
championship  hatches  right  from  the  start.  My 

Six-Time  World's  Champion 

Belle  City 

has  defeated  all  other  incubators,  many  costing  two 
to  five  times  more  than  my  price.  Used  by  U.  S. 
Government  after  a  careful  investigation.  I  wart 
to  tell  you  about  the  features  I  have  embodied  in  the 
Belle  City  which  made  them  the  Championship 
Hatchers  of  the  World.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
my  famous  Double-Walled  Hot  Water  Top-Heat 
Brooders  guaranteed  to  raise  the  chicks.  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  my  manufacturing,  selling  and  shipping 
plan  that  makes  my  remarkably  low  price  possible. 

Get  My  Lowest  Price 

Just  say,  "Send  World's  Championship  Hatching 
Facts.*'   I'll  quote  you  my  lowest  price,  freight  pre- 

K aid— tell  you  how  you  can  have  1,  2,  or  3  months 
ome  test  at  my  risk— how  I  protect  you  by  my  per- 
sonal 10  year  guarantee.  I'll  send  you  my  portfolio 
of  all  these  hatching  facts— free,  if  you  write  me  a 
postal.   Address  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..    Box  149  Racine,  Wis. 


Own  Johnson's 

Old  Trusty 

Over  400.000  people  are 
making  c  h  ic  ke  n  profits 
with  the  Old  Trusty  Incu- 
bator. It  is  so  simple,  nearly  anybody  can 
successfully  operate  it.  Men,  women  and 
even  boys  and  girls,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  doing  it.  Why  don't  you?  Invest- 
ment is  less  than  $10  for  genuine  Old  Trusty 
— freight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies  and  al- 
lowed that  far  if  you  live  beyond. 

30  to  90  Days'  Free  Trial 
— And  1 0  Year  Guarantee 

That's  how  the  Johnsons  have  Bold  nearly  half 
a  million  Old  Trusty  s.  You  get  same  teims.  You 
take  no  risk.  Profits  from  the  first  hatch  pay 
back  the  cost  of  the  Old  Trusty,  Get  proof  in 
Johnson's  new  book. 
W«.Cf  Af  Send  your  name 
VVnteJ  on  a  postal;  the 
■       —  Johnsons1  new 

book  Is  ready.  It's  a  real 
love  story  about  chickens 
and  bow  to  make  the  most 
money  with  them.  Written 
and  printed  by  the  Johnsons 
after  17  years'  experience 
and  after  receiving  millions 
of  letters  from  customers. 
Every  page  a  money-ma- 
king sermon.  Send  postal  to 
JOHNSON— Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Nebraska 


The  High  Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price 

High  prices  and  big  claims  are  giving 
way  before  the  Queen's  record.  You 
can't  buy  a  better  incubator  at  any  price. 
The  Queen  applies  batching  conditions 
correctly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costing 
no  better  work. 

Save  $10  to  $12 

Let  me  send  you  my  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  to  show 
you  the  28  Special  Queen  Points— reasons  why  it's  the 
best  incubator  that  can  be  built.  Built  to  last  25  years 
and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  in  Lincoln  about  my  standing  or  dealings.  Distrib* 
uting  houses  in  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quick 
deliveries.  Book  free.  Address 

P.  H.  W ICRSTHUM,  Incubator  Man 
Box  29  .Lincoln,  Neb. 


Match  by  Rule 


Mandy  Lee,  the  incubator  of  cer- 
tainty, is  purely  automatic.  It  measures 
and  adapts  moisture  to  tae;it.  Opim- 
front-poultry-heuse  plan.    Lee's  scien- 
tific principles  show  in  bigger  hatches,  better  chicks. 
Send  for  book  explaining  great  new  Lee  features. 
Sizes  up  to  600  eei?s.   Trr  Germozone  forchick  health  and  poultry 
thrift.   Also  Lee's  Lice  Killer  aud  Egg  Maker.   All  books  free. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY, 
11 84  Harney  street*  Omaha,  Neb* 


POULTRY 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks, 
Ceese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Boa  g7    Mankato,  Minn. 


100  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

the  best  we  ever  grew.  New  blood  for  old 
customers.  (31  years  with  Barred  Rocks.) 
O.  G.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


CYCLONE. 
LAWN  FENCE 

is  the  highest  grade 

fence  on  the  market,  heavier, 
stronger  and  closer  spaced 
than  any  other — rust-proof, 
durable,  and  made  by  the 
exclusive  Cyclone  method 
of  weaving  which  makes  it 
sag-proof.  * 

Cyclone  Fence 
COSTS  LESS  than  inferior 
makes  because  it  is  made 
in    enormous  quantities  in 
one  of    the  biggest  fence 


factories  on  earth 

CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM  GATES 

are  heavily  galvanized , 

built  for  strength,  reliability 
and    convenience.      Heavy  I 
tubular  steel  frames  and  rusi-fc 
proof  fabric.  Double  raising  device;  automatic  Slock 
proof  lock;  adjustable  stretcher  bar  holds  fabric  tight 
and  leaves  frame  free  from  holes  that  weaken  it. 
Big  Catalog  and  information  Fsee.   Write  today. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO., 
Depl  79  .         •        WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


,  For  all  purpose*.  Direct  from  factory, 
froth t  prepaid. 

;  Bargain  Prices —  13c  per  rod  up 
Get  ocr  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Hone*.  Cat> 
tie.  Sheep,  Hot*.  Poultry,  Etc 
'  Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  tave  you  big  monty—  give  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 

"  Dtft  42  THE  BROWN  PENCE  9  WIRE  CO..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Bigger  Hatches  With  Only 
1  Gal.  Oil  To  Hatch— One 


Filling  of  Lamp!— 


Get  our  new  Free  Book  No. 
30    on  X-Ray  Incubators 
and    Brooders.  Shipped 
direct  from  factory  to  you.   No  agents— no  dealers.   Guaranteed  to  please.  Freight 
prepaid  anywhere!   The  X-Ray  is  the  one  incubator  today  that's  built  on  the  right 
principle  with  the  lamp  underneath,  in  the  center,  and  not  on  the  side.   This  means 
Iperfect  distribution  of  heat  in  the  egg-chamber  and  no  outside  cold.   We  use  a  large 
oil  tank  holding  four  to  eight  quarts  of  oil— making  only  one  filling  of  the  lamp,  but 
just  four  quarts  are  all  that's  needed  for  hatch.    Old  style  machines  have  to  be 
filled  every  day.   The  X-Ray  saves  both  work  and  money!    Heat  is  regulated 
b  y  our  patented  automatic  trip  which  cuts  down  flame  at  burner  when  egg 
chamber  gets  too  hot — this  is  a  big  saving  of  oil.  The  ever  successful 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR 


has  other  exclusive  and  proven  features  that  you  will  like.   It  opens  froo  the  top- 
has  two  double  glass  panels  so  you  can  see  the  thermometer  at  any  time  without 
letting  In  outside  air  on  eggs.   Ventilate  or  turn  eggs  by  simply  raising  the  ltd. 
There  are  no  sliding  heavy  drawers  to  break  the  eggs.   X-Ray  is  heated  to  batching 
temperature  tn  just  15  minutes— others  take  i  to  8  hours  because  of  their  <dd  style 
principle.  X-Ray  is  made  of  all  genuine  California  redwood,  covered  completely 
with  enamel ul  steel,  beautiful  rosewood  finish,  legs  galvanized,  strongly  braced. 
Every  X-Ray  incubator  fully  guaranteed.  X-Uay  results  are  the  biggest  results. 

Write  Today  For  Free  Book  No.  30 

Learn  afl  about  X-Ray  construction— why  X-Ray  is  entirely  different 
and  wonderfully  better  than  any  other.  Read  why  women  and  all  mere 
beginners  have  such  big  success  every  time  with  the  X-Ray!   Write  today 
—this  is  very  Important  news—  worth  moneul 


lportant  news— worth  money 
X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 


Wayne,  Neb. 


We  pay  the 
I  freight  —  or- 
der shipped  I 
day  received 


Mrs,  W,  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Evils  of  Crowding 

An  experiment  was  recently  con- 
cluded at  the  Maine  Experiment  Sta- 
tion to  ascertain  the  effect  on  egg 
production  of  numbers  in  the  flock. 
All  the  pens  were  ten  by  sixteen  feet, 
giving  160  square  feet  of  space  to 
each  flock.  The  hens  were  Brahmas 
and  Plymouth  Rocks  and  the  test 
continued  six  months.  Fifteen,  twenty, 
twenty-five  and  thirty  hens  respec- 
tively were  kept  in  the  pens,  condi- 
tions and  fowls  being  as  much  alike 
as  possible  to  make  the  test  a  fair  one. 

The  pen  with  fifteen  hens  laid  976 
eggs  and  made  a  profit  of  80  cents 
per  hen.  The  pen  with  twenty  hens 
laid  1,208  eggs  and  made  a  profit  of 
71  cents  per  hen.  The  pen  with 
twenty-five  hens  laid  1,328  eggs  and 
showed  a  profit  of  35  cents  per  hen, 
while  the  pen  with  thirty  1  ens  laid 
only  1,200  eggs  and  made  a  profit  of 
but  30  cents  per  hen.  In  each  case 
the  actual  cost  of  feed  was  deducted. 

The  experiment  shows  the  oft- 
repeated  warning  against  crowding  to 
be  well  founded.  The  pen  of  thirty 
could  not  be  considered  crowded  in 
the  general  sense,  since  it  gave  five 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  hen, 
and  yet,  the  pen  with  only  half  that 
number  gave  more  than  double  profits 
under  the  same  management.  Under 
like  conditions  a  pen  of  sixty  would 
probably  have  shown  an  actual  loss, 
and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  on 
the  farms  of  the  country  to  find  sixty 
or  more  fowls  confined  in  houses  of 
this  size  and  expected  to  respond  to 
haphazard  care  and  feeding  with 
winter  eggs. 

Those  who  are  asking  themselves, 
"Why  don't  my  hens  lay?"  would  do 
well  to  study  the  results  of  this 
experiment. 


Shipping  Breeding  Fowls 

Every  year  we  advise  people  need- 
ing breeding  birds  to  buy  them  in  the 
fall  if  possible.  There  are  several 
good  reasons  for  doing  so,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  risk  in  shipping 
fowls  in  cold  weather.  There  has 
come  to  my  desk  a  complaint  from  a 
party  who  ordered  birds  in  January, 
and  an  appeal  from  the  shipper  for 
a  decision  as  to  who  should  stand 
the  loss  in  such  a  case. 

The  party  who  received  the  poultry 
wrote  a  week  or  two  later:  "The 
bird  that  was  frozen  the  worst  died 
in  three  days,  and  another  one  since. 
The  third  will  be  a  poor  bird  to  breed 
from  even  if  we  do  save  him.  *  *  * 
I  think  you  should  stand  the  loss  in 
this  case,"  etc. 

The  shipper,  in  submitting  the 
question,  says  the  fowls  were  all  right 
when  they  left  his  station,  that  trains 
connect  in  such  a  way  they  could 
have  reached  their  destination  the 
same  day  they  were  shipped,  and 
thai  any  harm  that  came  to  them 
must  have  come  somewhere  en  route 
or  at  the  receiving  station.  He  then 
asks  whether  he  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss. 

If  the  shipper  can  prove  that  the 
birds  were  all  right  when  delivered 
to  the  express  company,  and  the  re- 
ceiver can  prove  that  they  had  frozen 
combs  or  were  suffering  from  colds 
when  received,  it  is  clearly  up  to  the 
express  company  to  settle  for  dam- 
ages while  in  its  care,  whether  en 
route  or  at  any  station,  the  only 
difficulty  then  being  to  get  a  s  ;ttie: 
ment  from  the  company  without  mak- 
ing a  legal  case  of  it. 

Most  small  shippers  who  have  been 
up  against  this  proposition  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  "like  pulling  eye  teeth" 
to  get  anything  out  of  the  express 
company  beyond  an  "investigation" 
of  the  matter,  which  involves  a  great 
amount  of  red  tape  and  the  polite 
information  in  the  end  (if  the  com- 
plainant persists  to  the  devious  end) 
that  nothing  can  be  done.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  absolute  proof  at  both 
ends  of  the  line  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  no  alternative  for  the  com- 
pany but  to  settle. 

It  is  usually  better  for  the  shipper 
to  assume  the  responsibility  and 
make  things  satisfactory  with  his 
customer,  even  though  he  knows  he 
is  not  to  blame,  taking  his  chances 
on  getting  it  out  of  the  express  com- 
pany later  when  all  the  red-tape  re- 
quirements have  been  complied  with. 
Even  if  he  has  to  stand  the  loss  in 


the  end,  it  is  better  to  do  so  than  to 
risk  the  damage  to  his  reputation 
for  square  dealing  that  a  dissatisfied 
customer  can  cause. 

In  one  sense,  the  shipper  is  in 
many  of  these  cases  to  blame  because 
he  fails  to  anticipate  possible  expos- 
ure and  to  arrange  his  shipping  coops 
in  such  a  way  as  to  'guard  against 
such  danger.  Birds  shipped  in  muslin 
or  canvas-covered  coops  seldom  suffer 
from  colds,  even  if  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  draughts  and  cold  winds, 
and  all  breeding  birds  shipped  in 
freezing  weather  should  be  so  pro- 
tected. 

Birds  with  badly  frozen  combs 
should  never  be  shipped  out  as 
breeders  unless  the  customer  knows 
the  condition  and  is  willing  to  accept 
them.  The  question  is  asked  in  this 
case  whether  the  frosted  combs 
would  injure  them  as  breeders.  Not 
after  they  are  healed,  of  course,  but 
while  they  are  sore  it  probably  would 
to  some  extent,  at  least.  At  any  rate 
no  one  should  be  asked  to  receive 
a  badly  disfigured  fowl  without  full 
knowledge  beforehand. 

To  line  all  shipping  coops  with 
firm,  unbleached  muslin  gives  a  cheap 
and  adequate  protection  against 
freezing  winds  on  the  station  plat- 
forms and  draughts  in  the  cars.  It 
eliminates  practically  all  danger  of 
catching  cold  or  having  the  combs 
frozen  and  gives  ample  ventilation 
while  furnishing  protection;  and  it  is 
well  worth  the  shipper's  while  to 
take  this  precaution  and  avoid  the 
complications  that  arise  from  the 
failure  of  express  agents  to  get  such 
shipments  promptly  under  shelter. 

Another  wise  precaution  in  ship- 
ping any  number  of  birds  together  is 
to  have  the  express  agent  count  them 
and  verify  the  number  in  the  coops. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  fowls 
to  be  abstracted  somewhere  on  the 
way,  then  a  dispute  arises  between 
the  shipper  who  knows  he  sent  the 
right  number  of  birds  and  the  re- 
ceiver who  knows  he  did  not  get  them. 
The  best  way  is  to  have  the  proof. 


Feed  Little  and  Often 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  When  set- 
ting an  incubator  for  hatching  I  al- 
ways run  it  over  night  and  until 
about  10  o'clock  the  next  morning  be- 
fore putting  the  eggs  in  to  be  sure 
it  is  regulating  correctly.  Then  I 
put  in  the  eggs,  and  on  the  second 
day  commence  to  turn  them.  The 
best  plan,  I  find,  is  to  turn  the  eggs 
and  leave  them  out  of  the  incubator 
for  air  fifteen  minutes  twice  a  day. 
Be  sure  to  close  the  incubator  so  it 
will  not  become  cold  while  the  eggs 
are  being  turned  and  aired.  I  have 
never  used  water  in  the  incubator 
to  moisten  the  eggs,  and  do  not  think 
it  necessary  except  in  extreme  cases. 
Run  the  incubator  a  degree  or  two 
too  high  rather  than  as  much  too 
low,  as  a  high  temperature  will  kill 
less  chicks  than  a  low  temperature 
continued  for  any  length  of  time. 

I  generally  spread  a  cloth  on  the 
floor  of  the  incubator  and  leave  the 
chicks  in  it  until  about  thirty-six 
hours  old.  Then  I  remove  them  to  a 
home-made  brooder  and  feed  them  a 
little  oatmeal  and  water.  The 
brooder  I  make  of  a  low  box  and  line 
with  thick  paper.  I  use  a  gallon 
bucket  filled  with  boiling  water  and 
wrap  a  paper  around  it  for  the  heat- 
ing plant.  On  one  side  I  make  a 
small  pen  about  two  by  four  feet,  In 
which  I  do  all  my  feeding. 

The  feed  should  be  given  "little 
and  often"  during  the  first  week,  and 
should  consist  of  oatmeal  and  beef 
scrap.  The  second  week  I  add  some 
cracked  wheat  and  increase  it  grad- 
ually, lessening  the  oatmeal  until  at 
the  age  of  four  weeks  they  are  on  a 
full  grain  ration.  I  supply  grit  at  all 
times,  keeping  it  in  a  self-feeder 
made  by  cutting  a  V-shaped  opening 
in  the  side  of  a  quart  can  at  the  top 
and  filling  it  with  mixed  sand  and 
gravel,  covering  with  a  good  sized 
pie-tin  and  turning  the  whole  upside 
down.  The  waterer  is  made  in  the 
same  way  and  always  kept  filled  with 
clean,  fresh  water. 

G.   W.  WOODS. 

Thomas  Co. 


Eggs  in  Brief 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  find  that 
a  good  warm  hen  house,  with  plenty 
of  warm  sweet  milk  once  a  day, 
wheat,  oats  and  very  little  corn  has 
proved  very  successful  in  keeping 
hens  laying  during  the  winter  months. 

MRS.  T.  G.  MILLER. 

Nuckolls  Co. 


Wednesday,  February  1!),  1913. 
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By  a  Jayhawker 

On  February  2  we  had  a  fall  of 
snow  which  measured  four  inches. 
This  was  very  light  and  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  the  covering  the 
city  baker  puts  on  his  cocoanut  pies. 
Luckily  there  was  no  wind  following 
it  and  it  has  lain  where  it  fell.  To- 
day, February  8,  it  has  started  to 
leave  us  and  by  night  will  probably 
be  half  gone.  The  week  has  been  a 
fine  one  with  an  even  temperature. 
It  is  now  getting  so  late  that  it  is 
not  likely  any  ice  will  be  put  up  here 


This  spring,  if  you  have  the  "old.  reliable" 

Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor. 

to  back  you  up,  you  can  do  all  your  plow- 
ing, discing  and  seeding  in  quick  succession 
without  delay     Do  it  all  in  half  the  time  ' 
it  takes  you  with  horses.    Easily  save  50c 
to  $1.00  an  acre 

As  soon  as  spring  opens  up,  you  start ' 
your  steeT  muscled  Hart  -Parr  and  work  it 
at  full  speed.    Finish  several  weeks  ahead 
of  your  neighbor,  who  must  first  round  his 
'  horses  into  shape  to  stand  the  heavy  strain.  1 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  time 
saving  and  money  making  ability  of  a 
Hart-Parr  Tractor  You  can  harvest  < 
and  thresh  with  it.  Grind  feed,  shell 
corn,  husk,  fill  silos,  haul  crops  to  market, 
make  good  roads;  in  fact,  do  countless 
farm  jobs  that  require  big,  dependable ' 
power. 

One  man  easily  operates  and  cares  for 
the  tractor.  It  Uses  cheapest  kerosene  < 
at  all  loads.  Costs  little  for  up-keep. 
Has  record  for  fewest  repairs.  Many 
other  important  features  are  fully  explained 
'  in  our  new  1913  catalog. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  also  get  our  liter- 
ature on  power  farming  costs. 


HART-PARR  COMPANY 
208  Lawler  St.        Charles  City,  Iowa 


{educed  Factory  Prices 


J  ihipp 


Quaker  City  ggBk 


shipped  direct  to  you.  Saves 
you  money,  time  and  trouble. 
We  pay  the  freight.   Try  the 
size  and  style  you  want  at  our  ri 
on  10  Days  Free  Trial.  Send 
It  back  if  notsatisfactory.  High- 
est quality  standard  for  46 
years  —now  better  made  thnn  ever. 
Grinds  coarsest  and  finest  table 
meal— all  grains,  separate  or  mixed 
and  ear  corn  with  or  without  husf 
— 23  styles— hand  power  to  20  H 
Accept  our  offer— no  risk  to  you. 
Illustrated  catalog  Free.  Also  Farm 
Supply  Catalog   of  labor  saving 
I  farm  machinery  at  factory  prices. 


America's  Standard 
For  42  Years 


Dept.  A-S  3733-41  Filbert  St.,  Philtdriphli 
Dept.  A-2  3700-07  So.  AabUmd  Ave. ,  Chicago 


ssr  j) 


PJJ_MPwaterF  0  R 
NOTHING 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE1 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Doable  Geared 


SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  alto  build  Ideal  Feed 
MilU,  Pump  Jack),  Hand 
Grinding  MilU  for  Poultry  Rail- 
era.  Gasoline  Engine*,  Ensilage 
J  Cutters  tnd  Brass  Candle  Sticks 
STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
130  Samaon  Avenue  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


Vll  Sleel  Wind  r ""' 


(rlndir. 

We  manufacture  all  Bites  and 
■tylea,  It  will 
pay  yon  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  lie 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Beventh  St.,  Top«ka,  Kansas 


this  year.  So  far  it  has  not  formed  ' 
thick  enough  to  pay  for  cutting,  and 
at  this  late  date  we  cannot  expect 
much  more  ice-making  weather.  There 
has  not  been  a  winter  in  a  long  time 
in  which  our  poultry  have  done  so 
well,  as  we  have  been  getting  from 
thirty  to  forty  eggs  each  day  from 
125  hens.  These  hens  get  nothing 
to  eat  but  the  waste  from  the  yards 
and  a  feed  at  night  of  Kaffir  corn. 
Eggs  are  now  bringing  19  cents, 
while  a  local  poultry  company  will 
have  a  car  on  track  next  week  and 
wifl  pay  11  cents  per  pound  for  hens. 
Corn  is  50  cents,  wheat  83  cents,  flour 
$1.05  per  forty-eight-pound  sack, 
shorts  $1.15  per  hundred,  and  butter- 
fat  brings  31  cents  per  pound. 

We  sold  this  week  a  bunch  of 
twenty-eight  hogs  which  made  us 
better  money  than  any  other  similar 
bunch  we  have  ever  fed.  That  they 
did  so  well  is  due  to  a  number  of 
things,  but  the  principal  factors  were 
the  fine  weather  and  a  rape  hog  pas- 
ture that  lasted  up  into  January.  Be- 
cause of  this  pasture  our  mill  feed 
bill  was  the  smallest  on  record.  On 
the  5th  of  last  October  we  began  to 
feed  these  hogs  new  corn  and  new 
Kaffir,  giving  a  feed  of  each  once  a 
day.  As  time  went  on  we  gradually 
increased  their  feed  from  six  scoop- 
fuls  of  corn  per  feed  to  sixteen,  which 
was  what  they  were  getting  at  the 
last.  The  Kaffir  was  fed  until  Janu- 
ary, when  we  went  to  all  corn.  So 
long  as  the  Kaffir  lasted  we  gave  one 
big  forkful  of  heads  for  each  scoopful 
of  corn.  When  we  began  feeding  in 
this  way  the  pigs  weighed  fifty  pounds 
each,  and  when  we  sold  them  Febru- 
ary 3  they  weighed  236  pounds.  This 
made  a  gain  of  184  pounds  in  120 
days — not  marvelous,  to  be  sure,  but 
yet  very  good  when  we  consider  what 
the  hogs  ate.  As  near  as  we  can  tell, 
these  hogs  ate  300  bushels  of  corn 
and  Kaffir  between  October  5  and 
February  3;  this  at  50  cents  per 
bushel  is  $150.  Of  mill  feed  tliey  ite 
$25  worth  of  shorts  and  tankage.  The 
profit  at  the  price  we  received  was 
§360.    Weather  and  pasture  did  it. 


It  is  getting  to  be  the  common  thing 
here  for  the  ladies  of  some  church  to 
serve  lunch  at  the  public  sales.  They 
find  it  a  good  way  to  raise  money  for 
the  church,  and  most  men  who  make 
the  sales  are  willing  to  let  them  feed 
the  crowd,  as  it  takes  the  expense 
off  their  shoulders.  But  I  am  yet  to 
be  convinced  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  man  making  the  sale.  It  is 
true  he  saves  the  price  of  the  lunch, 
but  what  he  saves  in  this  way  he 
loses  twice  over  in  other  ways,  I 
think.  At  a  big  sale  the  time  it  takes 
to  serve  the  lunch  is  valuable  time 
wasted.  A  lunch  can  be  handed  out 
in  paper  sacks  and  eaten  in  one- 
fourth  the  time  it  takes  the  ladies 
to  serve  dinner.  The  lunch  comes 
about  one  o'clock,  the  best  time  of  all 
the  day  to  be  selling  goods.  But, 
regardless  of  how  the  crowd  is  fed, 
I  have  never  seen  property  sell  at 
public  sales  as  it  has  been  selling 
here  of  late.  Milch  cows  bring  from 
$60  to  $75,  hogs  an  average  of  10 
cents  a  pound,  good  work  horses  from 
$150  on  up  to  $250,  while  even  farm 
machinery  sells  for  practically  as 
much  as  it  would  cost  if  new.  Corn 
which  brings  50  cents  in  town  sells 
for  from  53  to  59  cents  at  sales.  These 
prices  are  not  paid  to  secure  goods 
on  time,  either,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  bills  are  paid  in  cash. 

Livestock  of  all  kinds  is  now  sell- 
ing at  such  high  prices  that  many 
men  find  themselves  worth  more  than 
they  thought  when  they  take  time  to 
figure  up.  .The  high  prices  are  taking 
stock  away  from  some  farms  that 
should  be  kept  there.  One  of  our 
neighbors  sold  out  everything  he  has 
in  the  line  of  breeding  stock  this  week 
just  because  he  was  offered  more 
than  he  thought  it  was  worth.  But 
he  intends  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
will  find  that  he  will  need  some  stock 
after  a  while,  and  then  he  will  part 
with  all  he  got  and  perhaps  more  in 
replacing  what  he  sold.  He  did  not 
have  so  very  much  on  hand,  but  he 
got  $2,000  for  what  he  bad.  The 
trade  was  made  in  five  minutes  and 
he  sold  before  he  had  time  to  think. 
It  leaves  him  with  just  two  cows  and 
three  hogs.  We  have  known  men  of 
late  to  sell  their  farms  just  because 
they  were  offered  what  looked  like  a 
very  high  price,  but  after  they  had 
rustled  around  for  weeks  trying  to 
replace  what  they  had  sold  for  the 


Apex  Fence  is  just  like  made-lo-order 
clothes.     It  fits  every  roll  of  your 
land — stands  straight,   tight  and 
trim,  no  matter  how  hilly.  Apex 
Fence  can't  buckle  or  strain  at  the 
joints — it  can't  sag,  bag  or  snap. 
It  follows  hills  and  hollows  and  is 
even  and  smooth  as  on  the  level. 


The  Most  For  Every  Cent? 


The  swinging  joint  alone\ 
makes  Apex  Fence  worth* 
more.    The  upright  stays  clasp  the  line  wires  firmly,  yet  the  line  wires  swing  with  the  land, 
up  or  down,  so  the  fence  is  always  upright.    It  is  the  easiest  fence  to  put  up,  and  saves  you 
time,  labor  and  expense  in  building  fence.   Then  Apex  is  made  of  genuine  Open  Hearth 
Steel  and  heavily  and  thoroughly  galvanized. 

Compared  with  these  good  qualities,  the  fence!  which  stretch  hard,  break  or  twist  the  joints,  or  bag  and  need 
repairing  soon  are  at  best  "shoddy  goods."   Do  away  with  such  troubles  by  patting  up  Apex  Fence  NOW. 
Wf*f/P  faf«»  Tfll/dV  ^  Read  the  facts  we  want  to  send  you.   The  purchase  of  any  fence  re- 
■         "J  "    quires  too  big  an  outlay  of  money  to  make  a  mistake.    Read  the 
Apex  booklet— then  decide.   Read  more  about  the  famous  "swinging  joint"  —more  about  Apex  Material 
and  Construction.   We  may  have  an  Apex  dealer  near  you— in  any  case  if  you  are  interested  you  can 
be  supplied  promptly  and  at  the  right  price.  Address 


JANESVILLE  BARB  WIRE  GO. 


318  S.  Franklin  Street, 


Janesville,  Wis. 


29381 


Gubdtic  J&nAWti 


How  It 

AchlsYears 
to  the  Life 
of  Farm 


Fences 


1 


V7"OU  know  why  the  springs  on  a 
*  buggy  are  bowed — don't  you?  To 
give  it  strength  and  elasticity — springiness. 
You  know  how,  after  the  strain  is  released,  they  fly 
back  to  their  original  shape,  ready  for  the  next  load 
or  strain.  This  elasticity  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  bug- 
gy, as  well  as  for  easy  riding.  Elastic  Tension  is  even  more 
necessary  in  a  wire  fence — because  the  strains  are  more  sudden;  heat 
and  cold  contract  and  expand  the  wires,  and  if  the  fence  does  not  give  and  take  it 
soon  becomes  baggy,  sag^y.  and  goes  down.  That's  why  you  see  so  much  wire  fenc- 
ing sagged — it  lacks  the  proper  elastic  tension.  In 


SQUARE  I  DEAL  I  FENCE 


(The  Kind  That's  ALWAYS  Trim  and  Tight) 

we  have  solved  this  important  problem  on  the  same  principle  as  the  buggy  spring. 
Note  the  Wavy  Strand  Wires  which  form  the  "springs"  in  SQUARE  DEAL  Fence. 
These  furnish  the  give  and  take  caused  by  sudden  strains,  heat  or  cold.  They  are 
further  strengthened,  stiffened  and  supported  by  the  one-piece  Stay-Wires  which  go 
from  top  to  bottom— making  a  fence  that  is  unusually  rigid,  yet  elastic  enough  to  re- 
lieve the  undue  strains  and  thus  prolong  its  life  many  years,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing it  always  tight  and  trim.  That's  why  SQUARE  DEAL  Fence  lasts  longer,  is 
cheaper,  looks  better  and  gives  such  universal  satisfaction. 

Write  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Free  Folding  2-ft.  Rule 
A  postal  brings  all.  postpaid,  by  return  mail — also  our  nearest  dealer's  name.  Send 
today,  and  get  posted  on  the  fence  that  ALWAYS  STAYS  tight  and  trim. 

<">  THE  KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO..  1417  Industrial  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

1 26-inch  Dog  Fence. ..  .  14c  M 
1 41-inch  Farm  Fence,.  21c 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence .  22Hc 
1 80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
k  Many  styles  and  heights    Our  large  Free  Catalog 
J  contains  fence  Information  you  should  have 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  34  Winchester.  Ind. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  saye-the- 
dealer's-pro6t-prices.  Our 
larte  catalog  is  free. 
KITSELMAN  BB0S.  Box  44  Muncie.  Ind 


same  money  they  concluded  they  had 
not  done  so  well  after  all.  It  Is  the 
same  way  with  the  breeding  stock  on 


the  farm;  it  sells  high  hut  it  will  cost 
as  much  or  more  to  replace  it,  and  we 
cannot  farm  without  Btock. 
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HORSES 


SHORTHORNS 


U/HI  F  Dme    percheron  AN 

"ULr    BrOS.     ROYAL,  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prlies.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION,   Boone   County.  NEBRASKA 


Percherons.  3  coming  4  yr.  old,  3  com- 
ing 3  yr.  old,  2  coming  2  yr.  old  stal- 
lions. Registered  P.S.A.  E.  of  Omaha. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 

JACKS  AND  STALIJONS1 

AT  PRIVATE 
SALE 


JACKS 


If  you  want  a  good  Jack,  come  to  one 
of  the  oldest  jack  barns  In  the  state, 
where  you  will  find  large,  big-boned  black 
fellows  that  will  do  your  country  good 
at  a  price  you  can  afford. 
G.  M.  SCOTT  Route  2  REA,  MO. 

JACKS  AND  SADDLERS — 45  best  Mammoth 
Jacks  in  Kentucky.  Saddle  stallions',  mares, 
colts  and  fillies  of  best  Denmark  and  Chief 
breeding.  Breeders  of  Tamworth  and  Hamp- 
shire swine  and  big  black  pigs.  Write  or 
visit  us.    H.  T.  Brown  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


"CODY"— "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
sale  in  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  inspection  and  are  sound. 
Description  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  Interest  the  man  in  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at  moderate  price. 

Address  or  visit 

R.  C.  FIRME      Hastings,  Neb. 

Scotch    »nd    Scotch-topped  Shorthar* 
Balls  For  Sale 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


Your  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  in  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate. 
FORD  &   HARRINGTON,  Parker,  So.  Dak. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 

REGISTERED  —  One  team  four-year-old 
mares,  four  stallions,  and  two  mare  colts. 
THOMAS  E.  DOOLITTIJB,  North  Platte,  Neb. 

BLACK    PER.  HERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  im- 
ported horse.     Address — 

9.  M.  GATES  FT.  CROOK.  NEB. 


DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty-seven  years  the 

.  B-E-S-T- 

Fresh  importation.  Cat- 
alogue FREE. 

DUNHAMS,  Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  III. 


PERCHERONS  of  this  Type  and 
BELGIANS  and  SHIRES  ALSO 

Of  the  very  highest  order  are  the  only  kind  imported  by 
Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son.  The  Custom  House  records  show  thai 
we  import  the  most  valuable  horses  that  come  to  the  west 
Former  buyers  our  best  reference.  We  sell  these  horses  at 
the  prices  ordinarily  asked  for  inferior  ones.  We  are  natives 
of  France,  and  can,  therefore,  buy  at  the  best  prices.  Let 
us  tell  you  of  them.    Address — 

JOS.  ROUSSELLE  &  SON 

25  miles  west  of  Lincoln  SEWARD,  NEBRASKA 

SKOOG,  REED  &  DeCOW'S  Imported  and  Home-bred 

DRAFT  HORSES 

Thirty-five  head  of  imported  and  home-bred  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  stallions,  one 
to  six  years  old.  These  horses  have  the  size,  bone  and  quality  that  recommend  them  as 
practical  sires,  and  are  all  thoroughly  acclimated.  On  account  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  retiring  from  the  business,  we  will  offer  these  horses  at  special  prices  for 
the  next  sixty  days.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  good  stallion  at  a  reasonable  price, 
let  us  show  you  our  horses  and  quote  prices  on  them. 

Skoog,  Reed,  &  DeCow,  Holdrege,  Nebraska 

Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  good  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money  66  head 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 
HENRY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


Are  Voir  Thinking  of 
Buying  a  STALLION? 


WE  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  STUFF 
BARNS  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU. 


A   TRTP   TO  OUR 


Imported  Stallions,  $600  to  $1000 
Homebred  Stallions,  $300  to  $600 
Mares,  safe  in  foal,  $350  to  $500 

DON'T  DELAY.  SEND  US  A  CARD  THAT  YOU  WILL  START 
TOMORROW  AND   WE  WILL  MEET  YOU  AT  THE  DEPOT. 

Watson,  Woods  Brothers  &  Kelly  Co. 

Box  13  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
•'11  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company. — 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulla  from  10  months  to  two  years  old. 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus,  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  nolicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
BILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

30  cTss  Cruickshank  and  Scotch  Shorthorn  Bulls 

T  am  offering  at  private  treaty,  thirty  head  of  Scotch  and  CruickBhank' 
bulln  of  nerviceable  ages  that  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  lot  of  bulls 
ever  produced  in  one  herd.  They  are  absolutely  straight  Scotch  and 
mostly  nired  by  the  great  VICTOR  SULTAN  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan. 
I  am  making  reanonable  prices  on  thene  in  lots  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
BEOBfiE  ALLEN  LEXINflTON,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Reds  and  roan*  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sale. 

Also  a  few  choice,  big  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HAYS  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR   SALE — Most   of   them   sired  by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A    f6W  cows 
P.   T.    HAYS                  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Choice  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  roan  and 
red   Shorthorn   bulls  of  Choice  Goods  and 
Whitehall     Sultan     breeding.      Good  herd 
headers   at   moderate  prices. 
G.  H.  HASEBROOK             BLADEN,  NEB. 

Sfrji  tlh,  1      HbKU,     M  Xf  I 1-  H      HVjKlr  DULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of  Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON        BELVIDERE,  NEB. 

_HEREPORDS^  

12  HUSKY  HEREFORD  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

These    are     eight    to    fifteen     months  old 
and  are  of  the  choicest   individuality  and 
richest  breeding.    Address  O.  G.  CLEMENT, 
ORD,    NEBRASKA.      (One   of   the  oldest 
established   Hereford    herds   In  Nebraska.) 

Advertising     Is     literature.      Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 

 H0LSm^FRIESIANS__ 

RED  POLLS 

Purebred  Registered 
^TWf^h    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

H(tJWM           The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
X\     W      send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-FrieslanAsso.  Bx  134,  Brattlebore.Vt. 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of    either    sex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.     Address   or  visit 
VV.  F.  SCHWAB         ./LAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

FOR  SAlE — H01STEINS 

20  head  of  choice  females,  all  ages,  from  2 
months  up.     Eight  nice  yearling  heifers  in 
the    bunch.     Sixty   head   to    choose  from. 
Mostly  all  bred  to  PRINCE  KATY,  grand- 
son   of    Katy    Gerben,    or    HOPE'S  CONO- 
COPIA    JOHANNA    LAD    6TH.      Also  five 
young  bull  calves. 

BADGER  &  FROST           Central   City,  Neb. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE  Z^Z'rll- 

enable.  F.  C.  Bnechow  *  Sons,  Bine  HUM,  Neb. 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

Aberdeen  Angus 

Bull  Wanted 

I    am   in    the   market   for   a   good  young 
Aberdeen-Angus   bull    from    eight    to  four- 
teen   months    old.     Want    a    good,  thrifty 
calf   ready  for  service.     Address — 
K.  C.  ABBOTT          WOOD  RIVER,  NEB. 

HAMPSHLRES 
Hampshire  Fall  and  Summer  Pigs 

A  few  choice  June,  July  and  October  Hamp- 
shire pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  Good  stock 
and    popular   breeding.      Prices  reasonable. 
THOMAS  T.  NICHOL             POOLE.  NEB. 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

FEW  BIG  TYPE  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  GILTS 

Have  a  few  growthy  spring  gilts  bred  for  late  farrow   for  sale.     These  are  sired  by 
the  good,  big-type  boar,  COTNER  BOY,  and  bred  to  TOM'S  SENSATION,  by  Big  Tom. 
and  out  of  Sensation  by  Big  Victor.     Prices  right. 

U.  B.  TAVLOR                                                                                  FARNAM,  NEBRASKA 

FIFT*    BIG   TYPE   BRED  SOWS 
Fifty    high    class,  big    type    bred  Poland 
China   sow*  and   a   few    select   males  for 
sale     at     reasonable     prices.  Inspection 
solicited.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.   M    COLEMAN              BELGRADE.  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA   BRED  SOWS 

A    limited     number     of    choice,  growthy 
gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  March  far- 
row  for  sale.     Address — 

C.   J.    ANDBRSON                 WAUSA,  NEB. 

JOCKETT'S  MONSTER  PATTERN  POLANDS 

40  large,  growthy,  big  boned  February  and  March  pigs,  mostly  by  a  son  of  B's  Great  Hadley 
and  out  of  Monster  Pattern  dams.  The  Oakslde  herd  kind  make  good.  Farmers'  prices. 
A.  8.  JUCKETT  &  SON  FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

W.  J.  HATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nineteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sows  for  sale.    Representing  Had- 
ley Over,  Pan  Over,  Young  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and  Columbus  breeding.  These 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.    Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.  HATHER  &  SONS  ORD,  NEBRASKA 

 5H5°^£^seyi  

130  DUROC  Bred  SOWS 

130  choice  bows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  Col.  LaFollette,  C.  H. 
Colonel  and  Count  Medoc.  Also  20  spring  boarg  and  all  my  herd  boars 
These  must  be  closed  out  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  60  head  of  choice 
sows  FEBRUARY  10TH,  AT  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA. 

Forty  foot  diameter  sale  tent  for  rent.    State  agent  for  Black  Diamond 
Stock  Powders  and  Dip.    Absolutely  the  best  conditioner  on  the  market. 
Try  100  pounds  and  be  convinced.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  state. 
Write  for  catalog  of  bow  sale 

FRANK  ALDRITT 

187  NORTH  25TH  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


14  Choice  Bred  Duroc  Jersey  Sows 

AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  AUCTION,  AT  FARM,  FEB.  15.  THESE 
are  of  Watts'  Model,  Colonel,  Critic,  Golden  Model  and  Crimson  Wonder 
breeding,  and  are  bred  to  Watts'  Hero,  Severns'  Crimson  Critic,  and 
other  good  boars.    Inspection  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WILLIAM  SEYERNS  TAM0RA,  NEBRASKA 


70  DUROC  JERSEY  DRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and     for    my     public  sale 

FEBRUARY    25TH,  1913. 
E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 
30  head  spring  and  fall  sows  bred  to  Proud 
Wonder.  Challenger  I  Am,  and  a  good  son  of 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  for  sale  privately.  Good 
breeding  and  quality,  and  priced  worth  the 
money         A.  A.  HEKRDLE,  Stanton,  Neb. 


BERKSHLRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  eholce  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  t°r 
early   farrow   with   prize   winning  sires.     For  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 
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BROWN'S  RED  KNIGHT-LONG  GANO 


Offering  off  Big  Type= 


DUROC  JERSEY 

 BRED  SOWS  

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Osceola,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  25 

50  head,  consisting  of  yearlings  and  tried  sows  and  growthy 
gilts,  representing  the  champion  "Red  Knight,"  the  champion 
"Medoc  Jr.,"  the  great  big  type  boar  "Long  Gano"  and  other 
well  bred  sires  of  known  value 

BROWN'S  SELECT  DUROC  OFFERING 

E.  J.  Brown  has  assembled  a  valuable  lot  of  sows  for  his  annual  sale,  and 
before  taking  up  a  few  of  the  best  individuals  in  the  sale,  we  wish  to  comment 
briefly  upon  the  herd  boar'  LONG  GANO,  by  the  great  Col.  Gano.  We  have  al- 
ready gone  on  record  by  saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  LONG  GANO  is  the  best 
Duroc  boar  ever  owned  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  herd  is1  largely 
represented  from  the  service  of  two  grand  champions.  LONG  GANO  is  the  big- 
type  kind,  full  of  richness  in  character,  coat,  color  and  quality;  has  the  strength 
of  back,  spread  of  rib,  depth  of  body,  bigness  of  bone  and  style  and  breed  char- 
acter in  head  and  ear  that  stamp  him  as  a  great  prospect  as  a  valuable  sire. 
His  first  crop  of  pigs  on  the  Brown  farm  are  contained  in  last  fall's  pigs  and 
thev  were  certainly  a  fine  lot  earlier  in  the  season.  This  sale  offering  is  bred 
to  LONG  GANO,  the  champion  MEDOC,  JR..  LUCY'S  CHIEF,  CRIMSON  CHIT- 
WOOD  and  FANCY  MAID'S  CHIEF.  Lots  1  and  2  in  the  sale  are  choice  fall 
sows,  the  former  being  grand  champion  sow  at  the  Polk  County  Fair,  Osceola, 
last  fall,  and  these  sows  won  first  prize,  American  herd  at  Lincoln,  1912;  Lot  3, 
BIG  QUEEN,  by  the  champion  Crimson  Wonder  3d,  is  the  largest  sow  in  the 
herd,  a  grand  producer,  and  bred  to  LONG  GANO  for  early  March  farrow;  Lot  5, 
HIGH  ELEANOR,  a  splendid  yearling  by  High  Colonel,  bred  to  LUCY'S  CHIEF 
for  March  5  farrow;  Lot  7,  GOLD  DUST  MAID,  a  large  yearling  by  Red  Duster 
and  out  of  Fancy  Maid  that  was  in  the  third  prize  National  show  and  fourth 
prize  herd  at  Lincoln,  bred  to  CRIMSON  CHITWOOD;  LUCY  B,  one  of  the  best 
producers  in  the  herd,  a  smooth,  compact  kind  out  of  Lucy  D  Medoc,  and  bred 
to  LONG  GANO  for  March  16  farrow,  and  the  following  choice  gilts:  Lots  22  by 
Crimson  Chitwood,  24  by  Crimson  Pride,  25  by  Gold  Dust  Chief,  27  by  Red 
Knight,  26  and  30  by  Gold  Dust  Chief,  and  28  by  Crimson  Chitwood.  Those 
who  have  been  buyers  from  this  herd  knew  the  value  of  the  kind  of  hogs 
produced  in  it,  and  we  consider  this  one  of  the  most  useful  lots  ever  sold 
from  this  herd.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care 
of  Mr.  Brown. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog:  address — 

E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 


COL.  N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


HEDBERG'S  DISPERSION  SALE  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


-And  Big  Type 


Poland  China  Sows 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  SOUTHWEST  OF 

Lindsay,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  26 

GO  head  of  Poland  China  Sows,  consisting  of  1 3  tried  sows,  1 7 
fall  yearlings  and  the  balance  growthy  spring  gilts  of  the  great 
"Smooth  Price"  and  "Blue  Valley"  breeding,  bred  to  a  son  of 
the  champion  "Columbus"  and  other  big  type  sires 

"  HEDBERG'S  DISPERSION  SALE 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26TH,  at  his  stock  farm  south- 
west of  LINDSAY,  NEBRASKA,  MR.  E.  P.  HEDBERG  will  disperse 
his  entire  herd  of  Poland  China  hogs  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  He  has  a 
great  string  of  brood  sows  to  go  in  this  offering,  including  one  of  the 
greatest  sows  to  be  sold  this  year.  Her  name  is  HESITATION,  sired 
by  BLACK  DUST,  and  out  of  the  dam,  NORTH  STAR.  She  is  a  very 
lengthy  sow,  has  great  depth  of  body,  good,  strong  bone,  and  would 
be  an  attraction  in  anybody's  herd.  There  will  be  13  tried  sows,  and 
they  are  all  bred  to  CLEARVIEW  KING.  There  will  be  17  fall  year- 
lings, and  they  are  bred  to  BIG  ENOUGH.  The  spring  gilts  are  an 
exceptionally  growthy  bunoh  and  will  be  mated  with  a  son  of  the 
champion  COLUMBUS.  He  is  an  extra  good  boar  with  lots  of  length 
and  stands  on  the  very  best  of  bone.  There  will  be  a  choice  selection 
of  brood  sows,  and  it  will  certainly  be  a  great  opportunity  for  breeders 
in  search  of  practical  stuff.  All  of  his  tried  sows  have  fall  pigs  and 
they  will  be  in  nice  shape  by  sale  day.  There  will  be  another  good 
sow  in  the  sale  which  he  calls  SENSATION.  Her  sire  is  BLACK 
DUST,  and  the  dam  is  a  Giantess  bred  sow.  Others  are  by  King  of 
Kings,  Expansion  Chief,  Big  Prospect,  Nebraska  Wonder,  Blue  Valley 
Special,  Mogul's  Hadley,  Exception  Look  and  others.  The  spring  gilts 
are  all  out  of  tried  sows  and  mostly  sired  by  CLEARVIEW  KING. 
The  fall  sows  are  by  BLUE  VALLEY  SPECIAL  and  CLEARVIEW 
KING.    Send  for  catalog  of  this  sale—  H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

E.  P.  HEDBERG,  Lindsay,  Nebraska 

Cols.  Callahan,  Williamson  &  Fuller,  Aucts.   H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


Samuelson's  Immune  Offering 


of  High  Class: 


DUROC  JERSEY 


Bred  Sows 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Osceola,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  26 

35  head  of  immune  sows,  consisting  of  28  big  yearling  and 
tried  sows  representing  the  champion  "Medoc  Jr.,"  "Golden 
Model  Again,"  "Dusty  Cr'mson"  the  real  big  kin  ,  and  "River- 
view  Wonder"  by  Wallace's  Wonder. 

SAMUELSON'S  VALUABLE  DUROC  OFFERING 

•;.  IS.  SAMUELSON.  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA,  has  listed  35  head  of  immune 
s.ius  that  are  largely  big  yearling  and  tried  bows;  in  fact,  2S  of  the  offering  are 
of  this  variety.  Mr.  Samuelson  has  an  exceptional ly  strong  line-up  of  herd  boars, 
consisting  of  the  champion  MEDOC,  JR.,  the  sire  of  many  of  the  good  sows  in 
this  sale;  GOLDEN  MODEL  AGAIN,  a  prize  winning  son  of  the  Golden  Model 
breeding;  RIVERVIEW  WONDER  by  the  historic  Wallace's  Wonder,  and  DUSTY 
CRIMSON  by  B  &  L's  Wonder,  dam  of  the  Dusty  Critic  breeding.  Every  one  of 
these  boars  was  selected  for  service  in  this  herd  after  careful  deliberation  upon 
the  part  of  Mr.  Samuelson  with  respect  to  their  fitness  for  service  in  the  herd, 
from  the  standpoint  of  correct  big  type  with  a  tendency  to  greatest  size,  combin- 
ing quality  and  blood  lines  that  have  been  popular  in  the  show  ring  and  in 
leading  sales.  DUSTY  CRIMSON  should  be  regarded  as  of  great  or  greater  value 
than  any  other  sire  represented  in  this  sale  because  of  his  good  type  and  un- 
usual size  and  his  combination  of  a  line  of  breeding  that  stands  second  to  none, 
viz.,  Crimson  Wonder  and  Critic.  This  hog  was  champion  Duroc  boar  at  the 
Boone  County  Show  and  is  a  real  good,  big,  smooth  kind  of  a  fellow.  It  is'  our 
opinion  that  there  is  no  sire  represented  by  service  in  this  offering  that  will  not 
add  value  to  the  herd  that  has  of  his  get  in  the  next  season's  pig  crop.  The 
offering  of  sows  is  good.  .  It  contains  the  show  sows  that  were  winners  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  last  fall,  winning  3d,  5th  and  6th  in  the  senior  yearling 
class,  the  6th  prize  sow  having  been  a  winner  of  5th  in  the  senior  pig  class  a 
year  earlier.  Lot  1  in  the  sale  is  a  fine,  big  sow,  FASHION  LADY,  a  sister  to 
Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  and  bred  to  GOLDEN  MODEL  AGAIN  by  old  Golden 
Model.  LADY  WONDER  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder  is  another  fine  yearling 
that  is  long  and  smooth  and  of  great  promise.  She  was  winner  of  first  in  class 
at  the  Polk  County  Fair  last  fall.  So  on  through  the  offering,  parties  who  attend 
this  sale,  will  find  a  class  of  big,  useful  sows  that  recommend  themselves  strongly 
as  valuable  property  in  the  breeding  pen.  Send  for  catalog  of  this  good  sale  offer- 
ing.   Bids  may  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Samuelson. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  catalog  address — 

G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb. 

COL.  N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fleldinau 


CEDAR'S  CHOICE  OFFERING  of 

DUROC  JERSEY 

 BRED  SOWS  


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  ADJOINING 

Genoa,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Feb.  27 


37  HEAD,  CONSISTING  OF  15  TRIED  SOWS,  15  FALL  GILTS,  7  SPRING  GILTS, 
REPRESENTING  THE  CHAMPION  CRITIC  B,  LINCOLN  CHIEF,  UNEEDA 
CRIMSON  WONDER,  RED  CHIEF  WONDER,  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER, 
WALLACE'S  WONDER,  R  C  W's  TOPPER,  B  *  L's  WONDER,  BELL'S  WONDER 


CEDAR'S  DUROCS— A  CHOICE  OFFERING 

On  Thursday,  February  27,  at  his  farm  just  in  the  edge  of  Genoa,  Mr.  P.  P. 
^edar  will  hold  his  annual  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows.  The  sale  will  be 
held  at  his  private  sale  pavilion,  where  everybody  will  be  comfortable,  regardless 
jf  the  weather.  Mr.  Cedar  has  decided  to  put  a  number  of  his  top  brood  sows 
in  this  offering  and  will  consist  of  15  tried  sows,  7  spring  gilts  and  15  fall  sows. 
Among  his  tried  sows,  which  go  in  this  offering,  is  the  good  matron  PEARL 
AFTON.  She  is  sired  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  and  is  bred  to  ORION'S 
WONDER  for  an  early  March  litter.  She  is  a  good,  big,  lengthy  sow,  deep 
body  and  stands  on  the  best  of  feet.  She  will  be  an  extra  good  proposition  for 
some  good  breeder  to  put  in  their  herd.  He  is  also  putting  in  a  good  Red  Chief 
Wonder  sow,  a  litter  sister  to  the  herd  boar,  ORION'S  WONDER.  This  sow  is 
mated  with  CEDAR'S  CRITIC  for  an  early  litter.  Another  good  sow  which 
goes  in  is  sired  by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder  and  bred  to  ORION'S  WONDER. 
ORION'S  WONDER  is  sired  by  Red  Chief  Wonder  and  is  out  of  the  dam 
Orion's  Daisy  by  Orion  Chip.  He  is  an  extra  good  boar,  and  a  number  of  the 
sows  will  be  bred  to  him.  His  other  boar,  CEDAR'S  CRITIC,  is  a  son  of  the 
champion  CRITIC  B,  and  a  number  of  the  sows  will  be  mated  with  him.  The 
other  sows  will  be  bred  to  the  good  boar,  ALLEN'S  WONDER  AGAIN,  a 
champion.  The  tried  sows  in  the  offering  are  by  such  noted  sires  as  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Wallace's  Won- 
der, R  C  W.'s  Topper  and  B  &  L's  Wonder.  The  spring  gilts  are  by  Orion's 
Wonder,  Lincoln  Chief  and  the  champion  boar  Critic  B.  The  fall  sows  are  by 
C  P's  Chief,  Orion's  Wonder  and  Bell's  Wonder.  It  will  be  a  good,  useful 
offering  and  breeders  who  cannot  be  present  should  send  bids.  Send  bids  to 
me  in  care  of  Mr.  Cedar. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address— 

P.  P.  CEDAR,  Genoa,  Neb. 


COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C    McKEI.VIE,  Fieldman 
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Build  Your  New  House 


Repair  or  Remodel  Old  Buildings  NOW! 


A  Million  Dollar  Stock 

A  of  Sash,  .Doors  and  Lumber'  at  50c  on  the  Dollar  !S 


TU*  YOIT  are  s°*ns  t0  build  a  n©w  house  or  barn;  if  you  plan  to  remodel  or  repair  an  old 
^  ^  one,  we  can  save  you  a  lot  of  money  if  you  buy  before  the  advance.  Lumber  is 

going  up.    Millwork  prices  are  soaring.    Everything  in  the  building  material  line  is  on  a  rising 
market.    Our  present  prices  are  50  per  cent  under  the  market.    We  saw  what  was  coming  and 
fortified  ourselves  by  heavy  investments  in  raw  material  while  prices  were  down  to  bed  rock. 

Our  warehouses  and  yards  are  filled  to  overflowing.  We  are  shipping  out  this  million-dollar  stock  of 
fin'est  lumber  and  building  material  direct  to  the  actual  users,  at  prices  based  on  actual  cost  to  us. 

Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  Roofing,  Wall  Board,  Stair  Work,  Porch  Work,  Lumber, 
all  kinds  of  Millwork  —  OUT  THEY  GO!  It  keeps  the  plant  humming,  makes  friends  for  the 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.    We  are  satisfied  with  a  modest  manufacturing  profit. 

Save  $500  to  $1,500  Cash  on  Your  New  House 

Buy  all  your  Building  Material  direct  from  our  mammoth  plant,  at  less  than  the  dealer  pays.  Our  under-the- 
market  prices  save  you  $500  to  $1,500  on  a  new  house.  We  have  furnished  the  material  for  more  than  100,000  homes. 
We  ship  wherever  railroads  go.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  or  refund  every  dollar  and  pay 
freight  both  ways.  Three  big  banks  behind  our  guarantee.   Satisfied  customers  in  every  community  throughout  U.  S. 

Our  Prices  Save  the  Public  $1,000,000  a  Year 


the  Smashing  Reductions  on  GUARANTEED  Building  Material 


Quality  Paint 


Gallon 

500  SPECIAL 
■  OFFERS  on 
House  Paint,  BRrn 
Pnint.  Floor  Paint. 
Shingle  Stain,  Var> 
nishes.  Oils,  Brashes 
and  Supplies. 

FREE  on  Request 


Doors 
77c 


and  up 

All  styles  and 
sizes. plain  and 
fancy,  at 

50  Cent 

Below  Dealers' 
Prices 


for  this 
Beautiful 
Stair  Newel 


Wall 
Board 

$2.50 

Per  100 
Sq.  Feet 


Cheaper  and  Better  Than  Lath  and  Plaster 


Our  Stair  Department 

We  furnish  all  the  mate- 
rial for  handsome, 
modern   stairs  at 
less  than  half  local 
prices.  All  styles. 


Choose  from  50  Practical,  Proven  Plans  for  Fine  Modern  Houses 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House.  $469 


Lumber  and  Millwork  Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House.  $690   for  this  House,  $567 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $699 


Hp 

Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $750 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $895 


Four  Free  Books  and  Catalogs— 5,000  Bargain  Offers 

Send  the  Coupon  Now.  Prompt  Action  Saves  Big  Money 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  on  this  page.  Do  it  at  once!  It  will  bring:  you  the  World's  Greatest  Building:  Material  Catalog:,  the  wonderful 
Book  of  50  Practical  Plans,  the  Lumber  List  and  the  Roofing  Book.  In  writing  for  the  Plan  Book,  enclose  10c  to  pay  postage  and  mailing. 


ROOFING 


108  sq.  ft. 


GRAND^'lLWORKCATAlOG 


GORDCWeVANTTN  E-CODAVENPORT IOWA 


IGORDON-WnNECQi 
B00IWP 


This  Catalog  is  a  veritable  Treasury 
of  Building  Material  Bargains,  Over 
5.000  startling  offers  on  finest  Doors, 
Windows,  Mouldings,  Millwork,  Build- 
ers' Hardware,  Paint,  Stair  Work, 
Porch  Work,  Mantels,  Grates,  Fur- 
naces etc.,  etc. 


This  free  book  contains  60  complete, 
proven  plans  for  Houses.  Cottages, 
Bungalows,  etc.,  costing  from  $600  to 
$6,000.  Cost  never  exceeds  estimate 
if  you  build  from  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Plans.  Enclose  10  cents  for  postage 
and  mailing. 


WINDOWS 

All  Styles  and  Sizes, 
Plain  and  Fancy,  at  *±jg* 
HALF  Dealers'  Prices  66c 


COUPON 

4  Books  4 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 
5013  Case  St,  Davenport,  la. 

Gentlemen: —Please  send  the 


ThisFree  Lumber  Book 
and  Price  List  will  save 
you  $100  to  $300  on  a  car- 
load. High  grade  Lum- 
ber, Lath  and  Shingles 
ready  forehipment.  Send 
your  Lumber  Bill  for 
FKEE  ESTIMATE. 


The  coupon  brings  Free 
Catalog,  Free  Sample*  1 
Special  Sale  Prices  o> 
world' s  best  brands  of  1 
ing.  90c  per  roll  and  up. 
Booting  Warehouses  in  five 
cities  insure  prompt  ship- 
ment. 


books  checked  below 


Su™il2  FRFF*  Gordon -Van  Tine  Company  / 

Furnished  M.  fl%,l-iU«        s013  Case  streefc  Davenportj  ,^a  *  / 


J  Address  

f Occupation   

□  Millwork 

□  Roofing 


□  Plan  Book 

□  Lumber 


In  sending  for  Plan  Book,  enclose  10  cents  for  postal 
and  mailing.  You  wil!  receive  the  books  by  return  P> ' 
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'Four  «'Blg-4"  Tractors,  Twenty -four  8-feet  Binders,  Harvested  this  Crop  on  Time. 


66 


Saved  $6,000.00 


in  4  days  with  my  BIG  FOUR  TRACTOR  on  work  I  could  not  have  done  with  mules  undex*  any 
consideration.  I  absolutely  know  that  it  will  do  more  work  than  sixtv  horses  or  mules  and  at 
sixty  per  cent  less  cost."— HENRY  HARFST,  El  Campo,  Texas. 

Mr.  Harfst's  story  of  how  he  saved  $G,000  in  four  days  is  printed  in  full  in  our  book  of  letters  from  users  of  the  BIG  FOUR  "30." 
This  book  is  well  worth  writing  for. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  hardly  a  season  passes  in  which  he  does  not  suffer  loss  because  he  cannot  do  all  of  his  plowing,  seeding  or  his 
harvesting  at  the  time  when  weather  conditions  are  most  favorable.    But  few  realize  just 
how  great  a  loss  this  often  amounts  to. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Luebke  of  Valley  County, 
Mont.,  in  telling  of  100  acres  he  broke, 
packed  and  drilled  in  three  days  and  nights 
with  the  BIG  FOUR  "30,"  says:  "If  I  had 
not  handled  my  land  in  this  rapid  way  and 
done  good  work  I  wouldn't  have  been  paid 
for  my  labor,  as  it  got  awfully  dry  after  the 
first  sixty  acres  were  in  and  that  portion  of 
the  field  put  in  the  last  day  did  not  yield 
nearly  as  well  as  that  sowed  the  first  day. 
It  seems  strange  to  think  what  a  difference 


one  day's  work  makes.  I  think  if  1  could 
have  put  the  field  in  one  week  earlier  my 
yield  would  have  been  nearly  double." 

Mr.  J.  A.  McMillan,  -of  Crookston, 
Minn.,  says:  "I  got  a  much  larger  yield 
than  my  neighbors  who  plow  and  seed  with 
horses.  This  season  was  very  dry,  but  I 
threshed  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
whjre  my  neighbors,  on  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  land,  only  threshed  from  four  to 
six  bushels." 


One  BIG  FOUR  "30"  user  writes  that  he  wouldn  t  go  back  to  farming  with  horses 
if  he  had  to  pay  $10,000  for  his  engine.  What  with  better  and  quicker  work,  larger  crops, 
less  cost  for  men,  horses  and  feed,  it  is  easily  possible  for  a  BIG  FOUR  "30"  to  pay  for 
itself  in  a  single  season. 

Hear  What  These  Users  Say: 

as  to  what  the  BIG  FOUR  "30"  does  for  them  in  actual  every  day  use.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  long  letters  full  of  vital  interest  to  you  which  are  printed  in  our  BIG 
FOUR  "30"  Book. 


"Expense  one-half  less  than  steam  engine." 

D.  A.  Hiebert,  Epbum,  Sask. 
"Seeded  and  harrowed  150  acres  a  day  at  a  cost  of 

12  cents  an  acre.-'  Taylor  E.  Ruby,  Craik,  Sask. 
"Plowed  and  broke  167454  acres,  in  83  days." 

H.  H.  Richardson,  Saskatoon,  Canada. 
"The  BIG  FOUR  '30*  leads  them  all." 

J.  A.  Kyle,  Monument.  Ky. 
"Self  steering  device  saves  a  man's  wages  and  board." 

Levi  Mackin,  Terry,  Mont. 


'Not  one  penny  for  repairs  in  an  entire  season." 

D.  H.  Mihills,  Cottonwood,  Minn. 
"Thursday  my  boy  plowed  52J4  acres." 

Ole  H.  Bans.  Oslo,  Minn. 
"Hills  make  no  difference." 

A.  A.  Ulrich,  Springbrook,  Md. 
"Planning  on  purchasing  two  more." 

Northwestern  Land  Companies,  South  Dakota. 
No  machine  will  pay  for  itself  so  quickly.'* 

W.  H.  Matthews,  Ortonville,  Minn. 


BIG  F0UR"3<T 


Farm  Tractor 


oses  kerosene,  gasoline,  benzine,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  used  anywhere  by  any  internal  combustion 
engine.  Won  the  gold  medal  two  years  in  succession 
at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  in  competition  with  the  leading 
makes  of  steam,  gasoline  and  oil  burning  tractors, 
During  these  contests  the  BIG  FOUR  "30"  burned 
both  gasoline  and  kerosine. 

One  BIG  FOUR  "30"  user  claims  he  can  now 
do  more  work  than  he  formerly  could  with  his  steam 
engine  and  at  one-filth  the  operating  expense. 
Another  claims  he  can  do  twice  as  much  work  with  the 
BIG  FOUR  "30"  and  at  one-halt  the  operating  expense 


as  his  neighbor  does  with  a  two  cylinder  oil  burner. 

Steering  device,  which  is  an  exclusive  feature 
with  the  BIG  FOUR  "30."  does  not  cost  you  a  penny 
extra.  It  is  worth  at  least  $1,000  as  it  saves  one  man's 
wages  in  plowing  and  makes  the  BIG  FOUR  "30" 
strictly  a  one-man  proposition  for  plowing. 


You  Don't  Have  to  Run  a  Big  Ranch  to 
Use  the  BIG  FOUR  "30"  Profitably. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  owners  of  small 
farms  are  increasing  their  profits  immensely  by 
using  the  BIG  FOUR  "30." 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

You  need  not  contract  to  buy  the  BIG  FOUR  "30"  until  you  have  seen  it  make  good 
on  any  kind  of  a  test  right  on  your  own  farm.  We  can  afford  to  sell  it  on  this  plan  because 
it  always  makes  good  against  all  competition. 

Write  for  the  BIG  FOUR  BOOK 

It  explains  just  exactly  why  the  BIG  FOUR 
"30"  has  so  many  great  advantages  over  all  other 
types  of  tractors.   Your  tractor  investment  is  of 


sufficient  importance  to  justify  your  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  BIG  FOUK  "30"  before  making  your 
decision.  Write  for  the  BIG  FOUR  BOOK  ioaay. 


Drilling  and  Packing  1,000  Acres  in  12  Days 


Broke,  Packed  and  Drilled  100  Acres 
in  3  Days  and  Nights 


Eliminates  all  Fire  Risk  in  Threshing 

Emerson-Branfingham 
Implement  Co. 

(INCOHPOICATED) 

40 1  Iron  Street,       Rocklord,  111. 
Largest  Line  ol  Farm  Machinery  in  the  World 

Plows,  Harrow*.  Pulverizers,  Listers.  Spreaders,  Planters.  Drills,  Cnltivators, 

Mowers,  Hay  Tools,    Baling  Pr  s,   Corn  Shelters,  Ola  Engines,  Earm 

Tractors,  .steam  Trnrlion  Engines,  Threshing  Machines  Moad  Rollers, 
Wagons  and  Vehicles. 
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The  Tractor  in  General  Farming 


ON  CORN  AND  HOG  FARM 

By  H.  0.  Brockman,  Cuming  County 

Power  farming  is  of  great  assist- 
ance in  the  work  on  many  a  farm, 
and  seems  to  be  gaining  in  importance. 
As  yet  not  so  many  tractors  are  em- 
ployed on  farms  as  possible  under 
present  circumstances;  still  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  iron  horse  is  making 
headway  against  real  and  imaginary 
opposition,  as  well  as  prejudice. 

In  the  past  we  used  our  tractor 
principally  for  plowing,  but  last  year 
it  was  used  also  for  disking,  and 
drilling  grain.  Last  year  we  plowed 
about  seventy  acres  of  cornstalks, 
fifteen  acres  of  sod,  and  about  215 
acres  of  stubble.  The  plowing  was 
done  with  an  eight-bottom  plow,  each 
plow  cutting  a  furrow  fourteen  inches 
wide.  When  this  plow  cuts  five  or 
six  inches  into  our  compact  loess  soil 
on  an  8  per  cent  grade,  it  is  a  full 
load  for  the  sixty-horsepower  gas 
tractor.  It  takes  about  three  gallons 
of  kerosene  to  plow  an  acre  of  corn- 
stalks or  stubble  land,  and  four 
gallons  for  sod  if  cut  about  three 
inches  deep. 

Spring  plowing  with  a  tractor 
should  be  avoided  except  in  light  or 
sandy  soil,  because  the  ordinary  trac- 
tor will  pack  the  soil  too  much  for 
the  best  results.  We  intend  to  buy 
extension  rims  for  the  drivers,  making 
each  one  three  feet  wide  instead  of 
two  feet  as  at  present.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  the  creeping  grip  or  cater- 
pillar type  of  tractor  is  better  for 
soil  tillage  than  the  wheel  type, 
because  its  weight  is  distributed  over 
a  greater  space. 

Cost  of  Operation 

The  cost  of  running  our  engine 
under  almost  full  load  out  in  the 
field  stands  about  as  follows  for  a 
ten-hour  day— and  with  a  little  care 
an  engine  should  last  1,000  days,  or 
ten  years  of  100  working  days  each. 

Depreciation   $2.30 

Int.  on  inv't  ($2,300@6%)   1.38 

60  gallons  of  kerosene   5.00 

1%  gallons  of  lubricant  60 

1  cupful  of  grease  20 

Repairs   1.00 

Engineer   3.00 

Storage  10 


Total  cost  for  ten  hours. .  .$13.58 
By  adding  to  this  about  50  cents 
for  depreciation  of  the  plow  and  $1.50 
as  wages  for  the  plowman,  it  is  found 
that  twenty  acres,  which  is  about  a 
day's  work,  may  be  plowed  for  $15.58. 
The  daily  cost  of  operation  of  the 
engine  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  uniform, 
whether  it  be  used  for  grading,  plow- 
ing, disking  or  seeding. 

Disking  and  Seeding  Oraiu 

Last  spring  we  first  used  our  ma- 
chine for  double  disking  and  drilling 
at  the  same  time.  We  started  at  the 
outside  of  the  field  and  worked  to- 
ward the  center.  The  person  in 
charge  of  the  disks  and  drill  took  a 
few  handfuls  of  grain  out  of  the  hop- 
per and  scattered  it  on  the  narrow 
undrilled  spaces  at  the  corners;  by 


How  Nebraska  Farmers  Use  It 


Plowing  With  a  Tractor  on  the  Brockman  Farm,  Cuming  County 


taking  this  little  trouble  the  entire 
field  had  a  uniform  stand  of  grain. 
Twenty  to  thirty  acres  per  day  may 
easily  be  seeded  in  this  way. 

We  used  three  eight-foot  disks  and 
an  eleven-foot  drill.  Part  of  the  time 
a  sixteen-foot  harrow  followed  the 
disks.  Such  a  rig  as  this  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  efficient  work  in  fields 
less  than  one-quarter  of  a  mile  long 
and  twe.nty  rods  wide.  For  smaller 
fields  horses  are  probably  more  satis- 
factory. The  larger  the  field,  the 
quicker  and  cheaper  a  given  work 
may  be  accomplished.  An  eighty- 
acre  field  is  of  convenient  size,  how- 
ever, for  tractor  work. 

How  soon  is  it  possible  to  start  a 
tractor  in  the  spring  for  drilling 
grain?  Well,  this  is  something  that 
will  surprise  many  readers.  It  is 
possible  to  start  the  tractor  just  as 
soon  as  the  disks  will  do  reasonably 
satisfactory  work.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  between  horses  and 
a  tractor:  If  there  is  a  wet  spot  in 
the  field,  horses  might  drag  the  im- 
plements through;  but  the  engine 
will  mire  even  if  the  spot  is  only 
ten  or  twenty  feet  wide. 

This  difficulty  we  overcome  by  plac- 
ing a  fifty-foot  cable  between  the 
tractor  and  the  implements  as  soon 
as  we  strike  a  wet  place,  as  the  en- 
gine will  pass  over  soft  ground  if  it 
does  not  have  to  pull  more  than  itself. 
If  there  are  many  wet  spots  across 
which  a  fifty-foot  cable  will  not 
reach,  it  is  best  to  disconnect  the 
battery  or  magneto  current,  close  the 
oil  supply,  drain  the  water  pipes  and 
tank  if  the  temperature  is  down  to 
freezing,  and  alow  the  outfit  to  rest 
until  the  field  dries  off  a  little. 
Decreases  Number  of  Horses 

The  tractor  does  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  horses  used  on  our  farm.  At 
present  we  have  about  400  acres 
under  cultivation.  All  this  we  till 
with  three  men,  eight  horses  and  the 
tractor.  Grain  and  corn  are  our  main 
crops.  In  exclusive  small-grain  farm- 
ing it  would  almost  be  possible  to 
farm  without  horses;  but  such  a 
system  is  not  practicable  in  this 
county — we  want  corn  and  hogs. 

The  iron  horse  refuses  to  work 
properly  once  in  a  while;  there  is  no 


question  about  it.  Last  spring  one 
of  the  two  cylinders  began  to  miss 
charges  —  only  a  few  at  first,  but 
more  and  more  after  a  few  days. 
What  was  the  matter?  We  drained 
the  carburetor  to  see  if  there  was 
water  in  the  fuel  oil,  but  the  oil  was 
all  right.  The  engine  did  not  fire 
through  the  carburetor,  and  the  ex- 
haust was  almost  colorless,  therefore 
the  proportion  of  oil  to  air'  was  cor- 
rect. We  tested  the  batteries  with 
a  tester;  they  too  were  all  right. 
The  compression  was  as  good  as  ever. 

The  next  thing  we  did  was  to  put 
in  a  new  spark  plug,  hoping  that 
everything  would  run  smoothly  after 
that,  but  it  had  no  effect.  Then  we 
removed  the  new  plug,  placed  it  on 
the  cylinder  without  disconnecting 
the  wire,  and  by  touching  the  contact 
leaf  and  pin  with  a  screw-driver  the 
electric  circuit  was  completed,  en- 
abling us  to  compare  sparks  in  the 
two  plugs.  One  had  a  weak,  reddish 
spark;  the  other  was  fat  and  blue. 
But  the  strange  thing  about  it  was 
that  cleaning  and  exchanging  plugs 
did  not  improve  matters. 

Our  last — and  eventually  successful 
— work  was  to  examine  the  vibrator 
springs  and  the  platinum  points  of 
the  vibrator.  Upon  close  examination 
we  found  that  two  years'  work  of  the 
electric  current  had  partly  eaten  away 
these  points,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  a  pinhead.  Luckily  we 'were  able 
to  take  a  coil  and  vibrator  from  our 
small  binder  engine  and  connect  it 
with  the  batteries  of  the  tractor;  thus 
work  was  resumed  after  oniy  a  few 
hours'  delay.  The  fact  that  one  coil 
gave  only  a  single  spark  for  each 
charge,  while  the  other  gave  a  buzz 
spark,  did  not  make  a  particle  of- 
difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  out- 
fit. I  relate  this  incident  to  show  how 
a  tiny  speck  of  metal  no  larger  than 
a  pin's  head  may  stop  a  sixty- 
horsepower  engine. 

Not  For  Hilly  Land 

Hilly  land  having  more  than  8  or 
9  per  cent  of  grade  is  not  very  suitable 
for  farming  with  a  tractor.  One- 
fourth  or  one-half  a  section  of  fairly 
level  lan'd  with  a  hill  in  a  field  of 
ten  or  twenty  acres  would  be  all  right 
for   traction    farming,   however,  be- 


cause the  fields  might  be  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  would  make  it  possible 
to  plow  along  the  hillsides.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  necessary  to  plow 
up  hill  it  is  a  practicable  plan  to 
go  up  with  four  or  six  plows  and 
come  down  with  eight. 

We  expect  to  continue  using  a 
tractor  for  farm  work  even  if  the 
neighbors  do  not  at  present  find  it 
convenient  to  do  likewise.  But  if  a 
man  is  not  mechanically  inclined,  or 
if  he  does  not  like  to  examine  closely 
every  day — or  better  twice  a  day — a 
dirty,  greasy  tractor,  then  he  would 
be  wise  to  think  twice  before  invest- 
ing a  lot  of  money  in  a  traction  outfit. 


A  CO-OPERATIVE  TRACTOR 

By  W.  E.  Flory,  Tliajer  County 

Five  of  us  farmers  have  a  mogul 
gas  tractor  of  forty-five  horsepower, 
which  we  use  for  various  tasks.  We 
like  it  better  than  steam  for  thresh- 
ing, as  it  gives  much  steadier  power, 
is  easier  to  handle,  requires  less  work, 
and  is  cheaper.  About  fifty-five  gal- 
lons of  kerosene  per  day,  on  an  aver- 
age, is  used  for  threshing. 

We  have  a  ten-bottom  moldboard 
self-lift  plow  which  we  like  very 
much.  I  believe  our  engine  would 
handle  it  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 
We  have  used  it  for  plowing  up  an 
old  alfalfa  field,  and  it  walked  right 
along  with  all  ten  plows  in  the  ground. 
And  anyone  who  has  plowed  alfalfa 
knows  that  takes  "some"  power. 
Plowing  With  Engine 

We  plowed  over  350  acres  for 
wheat  last  fall,  averaging  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  acres  a  day. 
When  we  go  into  a  field  to  plow,  if 
it  is  about  square  we  handle  it  in 
two  lands.  If  it  is  twice  as  long  as 
it  is  wide  we  commence  at  once  in 
the  center  and  plow  a  few  rounds, 
lifting  the  plows  out  at  the  end,  but 
do  not  plow  out  to  the  end  of  the 
field.  We  leave  enough  at  the  end 
so  that  when  we  have  made  about 
five  rounds  it  is  the  same  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  field  all  the  way 
around.  Then  on  the  next  round  we 
do  not  raise  our  plows,  but  cut  in  just 
a  little  on  each  corner  and  make  them 
round.  Then  we  go  round  and  round 
all  day.  When  we  finish  a  field  a 
little  is  left  in  the  corners,  which  we 
plow  out  with  a  team. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  plow 
any  cheaper  with  an  engine  than  with 
horses,  if  as  cheaply;  but  the  main 
advantage  an  engine  has  over  horses, 
we  think,  is  that  we  can  get  the  plow- 
ing done  early  in  the  season  and  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  can  plow  as 
deep  as  we  wish.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  stop  if  the  ground  becomes  hard 
and  dry,  neither  do  we  have  to  stop 
for  heat;  no  matter  how  hot  it  is,  we 
can  go  right  along  from  morning 
until  night.  The  horses  come  up  to 
the  pasture  fence,  and  it  almost  looks 
as  if  they  are  laughing  to  see  the  soil 
roll  over.  I  believe  the  cost  is  about 
oue  dollar  an  acre;   possibly  more, 

(Continued  to  Page  283) 
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Making  Engines  Do  the  Work 


hiujino  Power  All  Around 

(First  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  My  experi- 
ence with  gasoline  engines  for  farm 
use  began  in  the  fall  of  1910  when  I 
bought  a  five-horsepower  engine  at 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  This  engine 
was  bought  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  power  to  run  a 
two-hole  mounted  corn  sheller  of  the 
largest  size,  complete  with  self- 
feeder,  wagon-box  elevator,  and  cob 
stacker,  which  makes  a  nice  load  for 
an  engine  of  this  size.  When  doing 
custom  work  I  have  several  times 
shelled  as  high  as  700  bushels  in 
half  a  day. 

The  engine  is  also  used  to  grind 
feed.  In  working  with  shelled  corn 
1  can  grind  about  fifty  bushels  per 
hour;  other  grains  are  somewhat 
slower,  depending  on  how  finely 
ground.  Probably  the  best  way  to 
install  a  grinder,  in  most  cases,  would 
be  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  have  the 
grain  supply  overhead  where  it  would 
be  fed  into  the  grinder  automatically. 
This  would  save  considerable  work, 
and  where  any  amount  of  grain  is 
to  be  ground,  an  elevator  to  carry 
the  ground  feed  away  from  the  grinder 
would  be  a  paying  investment. 

If  the  engine  can  be  kept  under 
rover  while  running  the  grinder,  so 
much  the  better,  for  then  you  can 
grind  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  I  also 
have  a  twenty-six-inch  circular  saw 
for  stove-wood,  and  an  emery  wheel 
with  which  to  finish  off  plow  shares, 
cultivator  points,  and  other  tools 
commonly  found  on  the  farm.  In  the 
fall  I  shred  corn  with  a  shredder  made 
from  an  old  separator,  although  this 
overloads  the  engine. 

1  have  converted  my  engine  into 
a  tractor  by  means  of  a  truck  of  my 
own  manufacture.  This  makes  it 
easily  moved  around  the  place.  Rigged 
up  in  this  way  it  weighs  about  2,250 
pounds,  and  will  pull  a  load  of  2,000 
pounds  up  a  25  per  cent  grade  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  one-half  miles  per 
hour.  However,  I  would  not  advise 
anyone  to  '  attempt  to  convert  an 
engine  into  a  tractor  unless  mechan- 
ically inclined  and  willing  to  take 
plenty  of  time. 

A  five-horsepower  engine  is  the 
right  size  for  the  average  farm,  as  it 
will  do  most  of  the  work  required. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to 
have  the  engine  stationary,  but  for 
my  own  use  1  think  it  a  great  deal 
more  valuable  when  I  can  move  the 
engine  to  the  work  m instead  of  moving 
the  work  to  the  engine. 

For  light  work,  such  as  pumping, 
running  the  washing  machine,  churn- 
ing and  turning  the  cream  separator. 
I  have  a  one-horsepower  engine  which 
is  stationary  in  a  building  with  a  line 
shaft,  so  that  I  can  belt  up  any  of  the 
machines  at  a  moment's  notice. 

It  certainly  pays  to  keep  an  engine 
clean  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  good 
oil.  So  far  I  have  not  paid  out  one 
cent  for  repairs,  outside  of  batteries. 
I  would  not  be  without  the  engines 
again,  and  consider  them  a  paying 
investment.  HENRY  BENN. 

Valley  Co. 


Runs  Many  Machines 

(Second  Prize") 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:    1  have  seen 
so   many    gasoline    engines  sitting 


Practical  Farmers  Tell  How  It's  Done 

Editor's  Note: — No  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  the  letters 
following  the  first  four  in  the  order  of  their  excellence.  It  was  big  enough 
a  job  to  place  those,  and  perhaps  we  have  not  succeeded  too  well,  although 
the  result  represents  our  best  efforts. 


around  and  doing  almost  nothing, 
some  of  them  only  used  once  or  twice 
a  year,  that  when  1  saw  your  request 
for  letters  on  the  subject  1  decided 
to  tell  your  readers  what  I  do  with 
mine.  As  I  have  only  one  small 
engine  I  do  not  undertake  any  work 
heavier  than  pumping — and  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  in  winter  I  always 
have  warm,  fresh  water  for  my  stock. 
Although  gasoline  costs  more  than 
wind,  it  pays  in  the  long  run. 

1  have  a  shed  built  over  my  pump 
and  a  blacksmith  shop  attached  to 
that,  with  a  line  shaft  on  the  parti- 
tion. The  shaft  extends  through  the 
side  of  the  building  with  a  pulley  on 
the  outside,  with  which  I  run  a  grind- 
stone; and  it  looks  pretty  good  when 
one  has  eight  or  ten  sickles  to  grind. 
A  smaller  grindstone  is  fastened  on 
the  inside  wall  of  the  building  where 
it  is  handy  for  sharpening  small  tools. 
As  yet.  I  have  no  post  drill,  but  am 
prepared  to  use  one  with  the  engine 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  it. 

In  the  pump  house  a  barrel  churn 
is  rigged  up  against  the  wall,  and  the 
separator  is  beside  it.  This  power  is 
the  best  possible  to  operate  a  sepa- 
rator, as  the  machine  runs  more 
smoothly  and  wears  longer  than  if 
turned  by  hand,  aad  it  maintains  a 
uniform  speed — the  cream  test  does 
not  vary  so  much.  The  washing 
machine  is  on  a  bench  large  enough 
to  hold  a  tub  also;  then  with  some 
gears  and  sprockets  from  an  old 
binder  I  arranged  the  wringer  to  run 
at  the  rate  of  about  forty  revolutions 
a  minute;  it  slides  from  the  machine 
to  the  tub.  By  having  a  stove  in  the 
same  room  the  washing  is  done  in 
just  a  little  while,  with  but  little 
labor  and  at  a  cost  of  from  5  to  10 
cents. 

The  housewife  puts  in  the  longest 
hours  and  does  the  hardest  work  on 
the  farm.  We  men  have  all  of  the 
latest  improved  machinery  with  seats 
to  ride  on,  and  the  sooner  we  buy 
power  machinery  to  lighten  the 
housework,  the  longer  we  will  have 
our  wives.  A  power  washer  can  he 
bought  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
with  an  engine  should  be  without  one. 
With  fhe  churn  one  can  put  the 
cream  in  after  breakfast,  and  by  the 
time  the  dishes  are  washed  the  butter 
is  ready  to  be  worked — a  saving  of 
from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  right 
at  (he  beginning  of  the  day.  With 
the  separator  one  man  does  all  the 
work,  while  if  run  by  hand  an  extra 
person  is  needed  to  pour  in  the  milk 
and  remove  the  buckets. 

My  line  shaft  and  pulleys  are  all 
home-made  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  on  the  separator,  which  is  a 
friction  clutch.  The  line  shaft  is 
made  from  a  hay-rake  shaft,  and  the 
brackets  from  the  rake  make  fine 
brackets  on  the  wall.  The  pulleys  are 
sawed  out  of  boards — any  kind  will 
do  —  and  nailed  together;  the  boxes 
from  an  old  disk  drill  cutter  riveted 
onto  the  side  of  the  pulley;  then  by 


putting  in  a  set  screw  we  have  as 
good  a  pulley  as  can  be  bought. 

The  shaft  is  one  and  one-eighth 
inches,  and  I  made  a  drill  bit  out  of 
an  old  cylinder  tooth  with  which  to 
bore  the  boxes.  A  shaft  with  hangers 
and  pulleys  doesn't  cost  so  very 
much,  yet  it  costs  enough  to  keep 
some  men  from  installing  one.  All 
that  mine  cost  was  a  few  hours'  work, 
and  the  beauty  of  making  one's  own 
pulleys  is  that  they  are  always  just 
the  right  size,  which  is  of  prime  im- 
portance in  Tunning  machinery. 

Deuel  Co.  ROY  D  EIKER. 


Portable  Engines  For  Renters 

(Third  Prize  i 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  1  have  a 
two-horsepower  engine  (weight1  about 
?00  pounds)  which  comes  in  very 
handy  for  many  odd  jobs,  such  as 
pumping  water,  churning,  washing, 
shelling  corn,  grinding,  etc.  It  was 
of  the  stationary  type,  so  I  put  two 
wheels  under  one  end.  and  now  by 
hitching  a  horse  to  the  other  and  1 
can  go  anywhere  with  it  and  line  it 
up  with  the  crow-bar. 

I  try  to  make  the  engine  do  as 
much  work  as  possible  at  one  time, 
so  on  wash-day  I  use  one  belt  on  the 
pump  jack  and  one  in  the  opposite 
direction  for  the  washing  machine. 
We  use  a  barrel  churn  and  connect  it 
So  the  slow-speed  shaft  on  the  pump 
jack;  then  we  churn  and  pump  water 
at  the  same  time.  This  method  saves 
oil,  as  well  as  wear  and  tear  on  the 
engine. 

Mine  is  an  old  model  and  does  not 
have  the  speed  control,  therefore 
when  I  want  a  slow  speed  I  loosen 
the  governor  springs  or  remove  one 
entirely.  In  this  way  1  can  get  a 
range  of  speed  from  200  to  450  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

I  have  a  hand  sheller  to  which  a 
twelve-inch  pulley  is  clamped,  then 
the  belt  is  run  over  the  fly-wheel  on 
the  engine  and  the  latter  run  at  slow 
speed.  With  this  two  men  can  shell 
twenty-five  bushels  per  hour,  and  if 
one  lacks  bin  room  this  beats  getting 
a  large  outfit  and  having  the  good 
wife  cook  for  a  dozen  men. 

The  first  year  I  was  on  the  farm 
I  sharpened  my  disks  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  pitman  rod  and 
crank  pin  were  removed  from  one 
wheel  on  the  pump  jack,  then  a  T 
bolt  was  securely  fastened  to  the 
crank  wheel  on  the  jack.  I  had  a 
block  of  wood  about  three  inches 
thick  and  eight  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  hole  in  the  center  to  fit  over 
the  T  bolt.  One  disk  was  placed  over 
this  and  the  nut  on  T  bolt  to  draw 
all  down  solid. 

This  makes  a  tool  similar  to  a  pair 
of  tongs,  with  one  jaw  to  hold  a 
chisel  and  another  pressing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  disk,  with  a  rest 
as  close  to  the  disk  as  possible.  The 
tongs,  chisel  and  T  bolt  can  be  made 
by  any  blacksmith.  I  have  since  made 
a  machine  that  will  hold  one  section 


of  a  disk,  and  with  this  I  can  sharpen 
an  entire  disk  in  one  hour. 

1  do  not  run  the  cream  separator 
with  the  engine,  as  I  must  have  the 
separator  in  the  kitchen,  and  as  I 
milk  only  three  cow§  it  is  less  work 
to  separate  the  cream  by  hand  than 
it  would  be  to  open  the  window  and 
run  a  belt  or  shaft  through  it  to  the 
engine. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whc  have 
not  yet  bought  an  engine  1  will  say 
that  I  wou'd  never  buy  an  engine  and 
pump  jack  combined,  nor  get  less 
than  two  or  three  horsepower  unless 
I  could  afford  two  engines.  A  power- 
house with  line  shafting,  etc.,  is  of 
coui'tee  out  of  the  question  for  the 
renter  with  small  means  and  a  short- 
term  lease.  U.  SORENSON. 

Custer  Co. 


Wash-Day  Robbed  of  Terrors 

(Fourth  Prize) 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Less  than  a 
year  ago  we  bought  a  gas  engine, 
power  washing  machine,  pump  jack, 
and  attachment  for  a  cream  separator, 
and  since  then  we  have  put  up  a  build- 
ing fourteen  by  sixteen  feet  with  a 
cement  floor  and  tile  drain  attached, 
and  from  an  old  Buckeye  binder  we 
got  material  for  a  line  shaft,  making 
the  pulleys  from  plank  and  inch 
boards  and  rounding  them  with  the 
saw  as  much  as  possible.  After  they 
were  fastened  to  the  shaft  I  took  a 
chisel  and  turned  them  smooth  and 
true.  From  this  shaft  we  run  a 
washer  and  cream  separator,  pump 
water,  turn  the  grindstone,  grind 
feed  and  shell  corn;  but  best  of  all. 
It  turns  wash-day  from  one  of 
drudgery  into  one  of  pleasure.  TVIy 
daughter  teaches  school  during  the 
week,  and  on  Saturday  does  the  wash- 
ing, singing  like  a  lark  in  May  the 
while.  My  wife  used  to  give  us  a 
cold  dinner  on  wash-day ;  now  we  get 
a  little  extra — and  instead  of  sneaking 
off  to  town  on  that  dread  day  I  now 
sit  calmly  by  the  fire  and  read  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

H.  L.  SCATTERGOOD. 

Cass  Co. 


I  ses  of  Portable  Engine 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  bought  my 
gasoline  engine  in  the  spring  of  1911, 
selecting  a  four-horsepower  light- 
weight engine  as  best  suited  to  my 
purpose.  I  have  it  complete  with 
trucks  and  it  weighs  350  pounds,  so 
I  can  pull  it  easily  anywhere  I  wish 
to  use  it.  First  I  used  it  to  turn  the 
washing  machine.  My  wife  did  not 
think  it  would  pay  to  wash  that  way. 
but  sinee  trying  it  she  is  well 
pleased,  as  the  work  does  not  tire 
her  so  much  and  has  become  an 
ordinary  task  instead  of  the  hardest 
of  the  week. 

The  second  and  most  important  use 
was  on  Biy  eight-foot  binder.  This 
was  my  first  experience  with  such 
power  applied  to  a  binder,  and  1  was 
more  than  pleased  with  the  results. 
While  it  would  be  much  more  useful 
in  a  wet  season,  I  found  it  a  great 
saving  of  horses  in  the  dry  season, 
as  I  used  only  three  horses  and  cut 
grain  on  the  hottest  days  without 
rest  or  danger  of  overheating  them. 

When  through  with  the  harvest  we 
pulled  the  engine  up  to  the  pump  and 
had  fresh,  cool  water  through  the  hot 
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weather  whenever  we  wanted  it  sim- 
ply by  a  turn  of  the  wheel,  as  it  is 
easy  to  start  in  warm  weather.  We 
let  it  stand  there  from  day  to  day, 
threwimg  a  canvas  over  it  at  night. 
Next  I  used  it  to  turn  my  fanning 
mill,  and  found  that  it  did  the  work 
much  better  and  more  rapidly  than  I 
could  do  by  hand.  The  motion  is 
steady,  with  just  the  right  blast  and 
shake  for  perfect  fanning;  besides,  it 
avoids  the  necessity  of  getting  a 
neighbor  to  help  me,  as  it  requires 
only  one  man  to  run  it. 

This  winter,  as  my  brother  has  an 
engine  like  mine  and  we  had  an  old 
four-hole  sheller,  we  set  the  two  en- 
gines on  an  old  horsepower  truck, 
belted  th»m  to  a  counter-shaft,  and 
ran  the  sheller  with  them.  Also  I 
have  run  my  feed  grinder  and  a  small 
emery  wheel  in  my  shop,  and  shall 
operate  many  other  things  as  I  get 
them  arranged  for  power. 

T.  L.  ROHRBAUGH 

Jefferson  Co. 


The  Feats  of  Jack 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Jack  Junior 
is  a  one-horsepower  engine,  and  the 
following  is  what  he  has  to  his  credit: 
He  runs  the  machine  and  ,wringer  for 
the  weekly  washing,  turns  the  bone 
grinder  and  the  emery  wheel.  Through 
the  summer,  when  the  wind  refuses 
to  stir  the  windmill,  Jack  Junior  (and 
by  the  way,  he  is  mouated  on  trucks) 
is  wheeled  to  the  pump  platform  and 
hitched  to  the  pump  jack.  Here  he 
pumps  water  to  fill  two  sixteen-foot 
tanks,  then  is  taken  back  to  the 
engine  house,  where  he  is  ready  to 
perform  his  daily  tasks.  Last  week 
we  wished  to  grind  some  corn,  but  did 
not  care  to  engage  «ne  of  the  large 
shellers.  Here  again  Jack  Junior 
filled  the  bill.  A  two-hole  sheller 
which  is  used  for  shelling  seed  corn 
was  rigged  up  and  Jack  Junior 
hitched  to  it.  In  two  hours  a  load  of 
shelled  corn  was  ready  for  use  and 
Jack  Junior  takea   to  his  quarters. 

Saunders  Co.  L.  B.  ROSE. 


Saves  Work  For  All 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  heavy 
storm  took  my  windmill,  so  I  bought 
an  air-cooled  gas  engine  of  one  and 
one-half  horsepower.  I  built  a  house 
fourteen  feet  square  around  the 
pump,    with    a    cament    floor.  The 


engine  is  attached  to  the  pump  by 
means  of  an  old  one-inch  shaft  on 
tha  wall,  with  belt  pulleys.  On  one 
end  of  the  shaft  we  put  an  eight-inch 
wheel  from  an  old  windmill  and  at- 
tached an  arm  for  running  the  wash- 
ing machine;  the  other  end  of  the 
shaft  turns  a  grindstone.  The  engine 
has  plenty  of  power  to  pump  water 
from  a  two  and  one-half  inch  tubular 
well  110  feet  deep  and  run  the  wash- 
ing machine  and  grindstone.  In  the 
house  near  the  washing  machine 
stands  a  forty-five-gal  lqji  feed  cooker 
which  is  very  convenient  for  heating 
water  for  any  purpose. 

The  outfit  is  not  high  in  price  and 
sav«s  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and 
almost  any  farmer  can  build  it  for 
himself.  It  saves  work  for  the  man 
who  must  oil  the  windmill,  for  the 
girls  who  must  do  the  washing,  and 
for  the  boys  who  must  turn  the  grind- 
stone when  no  such  power  is  at  hand. 

H.  HEINEMANN 

Thurston  Co. 


Lighting  Plant  Next 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have  a 
small  gasoline  engine  of  one  and  one- 
half  horsepower.  This  we  use  to 
pump  water  for  the  household  and  all 
our  stock,  consisting  of  seventeen 
horses,  twenty-two  cattle  and  thirty- 
two  hogs.  It  saws  all  the  fuel  for 
our  three  farms,  runs  the  washing 
machine  and  grindstone,  and  now  we 
are  going  to  buy  a  small  feed  grinder 
and  run  the  churn  and  separator  also. 
As  soon  as  finances  will  allow  we 
shall  put  in  a  small  electric  light 
plant  and  system  of  hot  and  cold 
water.  Ours  is  a  light-weight  port- 
able engine,  and  we  like  it  exceedingly 
because  we  can  move  it  from  place 
to  place.         HENRY  DRUECKER. 

Adams  Co. 
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Prefers  Portable  Type 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  a 
six-horse  gas  engine  and  have  cer- 
tainly found  it  a  great  help  on  the 
farm.  I  generally  have  quite  a  bunch 
of  stock  ou  hand  and  of  course  that 
takes  lots  of  water,  and  at  times  the 
wind  is  not  sufficient  to  run  a  wind- 
mill. So  there  is  a  job  for  the  engine. 
It  is  hauled  into  position,  coupled  up 
and  set  to  work.    I  shell  all  my  corn 
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Have  a  roof  that  needs  no  care 

Lay  Genasco,  and  end  your  leaks  and  "mends". 
It  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt— the  per- 
fect everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

is  armored  with  the  natural  life-preserving  oils 
that  give  lasting  resistance  to   all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Guaranteed.  Every  roll  of  smooth  surface 
Genasco  contains  Kant-leak  Kleeta  which  make  seams  watertight  without  cement. 
Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 


Trinidad 
Asphalt 
Lake 


New  York 


Laraest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  oi  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 
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An  Appeal  to  the  Farmers  of  America 

The  farmers  who  grow  sugar  beets  ami  the  manufacturers  who  make  beet  sugar  publish  the  following 
facts  about  this  industry  in  order  to  enlist  the  public's  support  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  tariff  on 
sugar.  Read  every  word  of  this  message!  It  is  important  to  you — and  your  children — and  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  and  its  dependent  industries.  This  is  a  fight  between  the  trusts  and  the  people.  We  are  with  the  people — and  we 
want  the  people  to  be  with  us — we  want  your  co-operation  and  support.    Eead  the  rest  of  this  message  now — then  act  promptly. 


The  Sugar  Trust,  in  combination  with  a  few  only   three   large   importing  interests  in 
other  big  importers,  seeks  te  have  the  tariff  on  States,  of  which  the  Sugar  Trust  dominates, 
sugar  removed- 


the  United 
They  han- 

die  three  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  sugar  annu- 
-Wlth  a  View  to  crushing  the  beet  any  ana  fear  that  the  further  development  of  the  home 
sugax  industry  of  America — their  only  competi-  beet  sugar  industry  will  destroy  their  monopoly, 
tion.    The   sugar   importers   send   millions  of      2.    These  Importers  Wish  to  Prevent  Further  Devel- 
Amerlcaa  money  abroad  every  year  for  sugar—  °pment  of  the  Home  Beet  Sugar  industry  because 


ply  the  Entire  Demand  of  This  Country.  It  increased 
1500  per  cent  since  the  present  tariff  was  enacted  in 
1897.  There  are  now  seventy-two  beet  sugar  factories 
in  the  United  States,  located  in  sixteen  states,  extending 
from  Ohio  to  California,  and  owned  by  thirty-nine  inde- 
pendent concerns.  These  factories  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  eighty  million  dollars  and  produce  over  twelve 


w  ^ufo^  home  produced  beet  sugar  is  tneir  oniy  competition  and  hundred  million  pounds  of  sugar,  or  about  one  sixth  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry  keeps  the  money  at  tne  only  sugar  which  does  not  pass  through  their  hands  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
home,  benefiting  thousands  of  American  farmers,   and  from  which  they  cannot  exact  toll  from  the  Ameri-   diction  of  beet  sugar  benefits  the  farmers,  the  working 


coal  miners,    machinists  and   workingmen  in  ca&  consumer-  ^ 

inanv  different-  lines     Iiemovin<*  the  tariff  will  3-    The  Present  tariff  on  sugar  is  a  large  revenue 

many  uiueieui  "ues>'     ive™;  mS .  lue  u'm  wl"  producer  for  the  government  and  therefore  decreases 

only  benefit  the  1  rust  and  the  big  importers — it  direct  taxes.    Its  net  effect  on  the  consumer  amounts  to 

Will  not  permanently  lower  the  price  of  SUgar —  only  14  cents  a  year  per  capita.     To  reduce  this  tariff 

no  more  than  did  the  removal  of  the  tariff  OU  means  perpetuating  the  monopoly  of  _the  importing  sugar 


refiners.  To  retain  the  present  tariff  means  the  further 
develepment  of  the  home  beet  sugar  industry,  and,  ulti- 
mately, cheaper  sugar. 

4.  The  Tariff  Is  no  Burden  to  the  Consumer,  because 
the  price  of  sugar  is  lower  in  the  United  States  than 
in  most  other  countries,  and  because  40  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  consumed  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candy, 
confections,  chewing  gum,  condensed  milk,  etc.,  the 
retail  price  of  which  would  not  be  affected  by  any  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  sugar.  Reducing  the  tariff  would 
reduce  the  government  revenue  without  any  gain  to  the 
1.  All  Agitation  for  a  Lower  Tariff  on  Sugar  Origi-  consumer, 
nated  with  the  Importers  of  Foreign  Sugar.    There  are       5     Beet  Sugar  production  Can  Be  Developed  to  Sup- 


coffee  reduce  the  price  of  coffee.  It  will  cut  the 
government's  revenue  enormously  and  crush  a 
great  and  rapidly  growing  American  industry 
that  gives  employment  and  support  to  thousands  of 
American  farmers,  workingmen  and  business  men. 

Here  are  the  facts  tersely  told  in  eight  short  para- 
graphs. Read  them  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  then 
fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below — today — now. 


men,  the  coal  miners,  the  machine  shops  and  the  railroads. 

6.  The  Price  of  Sugar  Has  Steadily  Decreased  Since 
the  Advent  of  Beet  Sugar.  Further  development  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  further  reduce  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  and  will  retain  in  this 
country  immense  sums  of  money  that  are  now  sent 
abroad  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  sugar. 

7.  Beet  Sugar  Is  the  Same  Substance  as  Cane  Sugar. 

It  has  the  same  amount  of  sweetness  as  cane  sugar  and 
can  be  used  for  all  purposes.  Dr.  Wiley,  while  chief  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  declared  that 
there  is  no  distinguishable  difference  of  any  kind  be- 
tween refined  beet  sugar  and  refined  cane  sugar. 

3.    Beet  Sugar  Industry  Needs  Tariff  Protection. 

Because  it  is  only  partly  developed  and  because  farm 
and  factory  wages  in  all  otherswgarproducing  countries 
are  less  than  one-half  of  the  wages  for  the  same  work  in 
this  country. 


For  your  own  present  and  future  welfare — for  the  welfare  of  the 
millions  of  hard-working  farmers — for  the  upbuilding  and  encourage- 
ment of  American  agriculture  and  American  industries,  you,  as  a 
oyal,  home-loving  citizen  of  the  United  States,  should,  right  hexe  and 
now,  enter  your  most  vigorous  protest  against  a  reduction  of  tariff 
on  sugar. 

Send  Now  For  This  Free  Book 

re  want  to  send  you,  FREE,  a  copy  of  U.  S.  Senate  Document  No. 

entitled  "Sugar  at  a  Glance.''    Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  and  the  book  will  be  sent  you  free.    This  book  gives  you  ali 
the  facts  about  sugar  and  tells  how  you  can  increase  the  fertility 
of  your  land  by  growing  sugar  beets.    You  can  then  judge  the 
case  clearly  and  help  to  build  up  the  beet  sugar  industry  of 
the  United  States  by  following  the  plan  outlined  to  you.  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW  before  it  gets  lost. 


Truman  G.  Palmer, 

Secretary  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Industry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  the  free  book — "Sugar  at  a  Glance" — which 
tells  all  about  the  beet  sugar  industry  and  explains  how  I  can 
increase  the  fertility  of  my  land  by  growing  sugar  beets. 
The  name  of  the  Member  of  Congress  from  our  District  is 


Hon. 


My  name  is. 

Street. 

P.  O.  Box 

or  R.  F.  D. 


Town 
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Raise 

better  crops 
with  less  work 

Get  best  results 
without  drudgery 
and  long  hours. 

No.  72  Planet  JrTwo- 
row  Pivot- Wheel  Culti- 
vator, Plow,  Furrower  ' 
and  Ridger  cultivates  2 
rows  28  to  44  inches  apart  of  potatoes, 
corn,  beans,  etc.  at  one  time.  Works 
great  in  check-rows,  crooked  and  irreg- 
ular-width rows.  Can  he  equipped  with  i 
roller  bearings,  spring-trip  standards  ( 
and  discs.  Send  postal  today. 
FRFF  An  instructive  64-page 
*  »*J«J  illustrated  catalogue 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1106L  Philadelphia 


Studies  in  Animal  Breeding 

fty  ELLIS  KAIL,  University  of  Nebraska 

The  Beginning  of  Life 


1  am  not  very  certain  at  just  what 
point  it  is  best  to  begin  this  series 
of  articles  on  breeding.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  with  the  genesis  of  the 
animal,  and  what  happens  previous 
to  its  beginning  that  may  have  bear- 
ing upon  its  character.  The  first 
thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion is  the  fact  that  every  animal  has 
its  beginning  within  the  parent  body 
from  a  single  cell  from  each  parent. 
These  cells  —  germ  cells,  they  are 
commonly  called- — form  the  physical 
basis  from  which  the  young  is  de- 


veloped. In  the  female  these  minute 
cells  are  developed,  grown  and 
ripened  in  the  ovaries,  or  female  re- 
productive organs.  In  the  male  they 
are  produced  by  the  testes. 

The  cells  from  each  parent  must 
grow  and  ripen,  and  be  detached  from 
the  parent  body  entirely,  before  they 
can  begin  the  development  of  a  new 
body.  Also,  fertilization  of  the  fe- 
male cell  must  take  place  by  union 
with  a  male  cell.  Only  one  cell  from 
each  parent  body  is  necessary,  and 
only  one  from  each  ever  fuse  to  be- 


John  Deere  Implements 

Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


m  &  V  "Triumph" 
Gasolene  Engines 

Popular  Farm  Power 

Develop  even  more  than  rated  horse- 
I  power. 

Easily  started,  smooth-running,  depend- 
able. Economical  in  use  of  fuel. 
Speed  easily  increased  or  decreased. 
Best  type  of  magneto  on  the  market. 
Portable  and  stationary  engines. 


R  &  V  "Triumph"  Engines  can  be  fur- 
nished in  sizes  1  to  12-hp.,  with  the  hopper- 
cooling  system.  This  cooling  system  does 
away  with  tank,  pump,  piping  and  fittings, 
making  a  neat,  compact  engine  noted  for  its 
good  working  qualities.  No  air-cooled 
engine  troubles  to  contend  with. 

Letting  Gasolene  Do  It 

the  convenience  and  money-saving 
points  of  a  gasolene  engine.  Get 
this  book  and  see  how  you  can 
make  your  work  easier.  Lower 
left-hand  corner  of  advertise- 
ment tells  you  how  "to  get 
these  books." 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrows 


Is  the  only  spring-pressure  harrow,  and, 
therefore,  only  flexible  harrow  built.  Spring- 
pressure  secures  greater  penetrating  power 
and  more  thorough  cultivation.  Instant 
leveling  for  all  conditions  enables  operator 
to  keep  all  discs  cutting  an  even  depth. 
High,  solid  steel  gang  frames  make  it  extra 
stiff  and  strong,  and  give  extra  clearance. 

Bigger  Crops  from  Better 

C     J  D0JC  Tells  you  how  to  pre- 
OccU  Delia  pare  your   seed  beds 
for   a   bigger   and    better  crop 
yield.  You'll  profit  by  reading 
this  interesting   little  booklet. 
Lower  left-hand  corner  of  ad. 
tells  you  how  "to  get  these 
books." 


Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them 

Illustrates    and  de- 
scribes the  most  com- 
plete line  of  farm 
implements.  Tells 
how  to  adjust  and 
use  them  under 
varying  condi- 
tions   It  has  a 
practical  ency- 
clopedia for 
the  farm,  and 
is  worth  dol- 
lars to  you. 

Write  to  us  at  once 
10  bet  lufse  BOOKS  stating  which  books 
you  want,  and  they  will  be  mailed  free.  To 
to  be  sure  tha<"  you  get  a  copy  of  "Better 
Farm  Implements  and  How  in  Use  Them" 
ask  us  for  Package  No.  X  -16 


There  is  a  wagon  made  that  is 
stronger,  more  durable  and  of  lighter 
draft  than  any  other.    This  wagon  is 

Built  Like  a  Bridge 

Entirely  of  steel  I-beams,  channels 
and  angles,  solidly  held  together  with 
large  steel  rivets,  put  in  hot  under  great 
pressure. 

Like  the  steel  railway  bridge,  it  is 
constructed  for  hardest  lifetime  service. 
Strong  and  durable. 

Each  front  gear  and  each  rear  gear  is 
practically  one  solid  piece  that  can  not 
come  loose  or  apart. 

Steel  Wheels 

This  wagon  has  steel  wheels  that  are 
trussed  and  made  with  a  tension,  the 
strongest  known  wheel  construction. 
Every  spoke  is  staggered  and  forged  hot  into  the  tire. 

Regardless  as  to  whether  the  spoke  is  at  the  top,  side  or  bottom  of  the  wheel,  it  always  car- 
ries its  share  of  the  load.  Wheels  on  a  Davenport  wagon  will  stand  up  and  work  indefinitely. 

Roller  Bearings 

That  roller  bearings  reduce  draft  is  generally  conceded.    Of  the  various  styles,  the 
straight  roller  bearing  is  the  simplest  and  most  successful.    They  are  practically  everlasting. 
For  this  wagon,  the  straight  roller  bearing  is  especially  adapted. 

The  spindles  and  hubs  are  straight.  Consequently,  as  this  wagon  is  equipped  with 
straight  roller  bearings,  it  is  of  light  draft. 


When  the  Going  is  Hard 


is  the  title  of 
an  interest- 
ing little  booklet  on  the  wagon  question. 
It  contains  twenty-six  of  the  best  arti- 
cles on  wagons  that  have  been  written. 
See  lower  left-hand  corner  of  this  ad- 
vertisement for  how  "to  get  these  books." 


Aspinwall  Potato  Planter 


The  Leading  Potato  Planter  in 
All  Potato  Growing  Sections 
Accuracy  in  a  Potato  Planter  is  the 
prime  essential.  This  is  found  in  the 
Aspinwall  Planter  —  a  machine  that  is 
staunchly  built,  will  do  good  work  and  is 
easily  bandied. 

CONVENIENTLY  OPERATED 

Both  feed  and  coverer  tension  are  regu- 
lated from  the  seat.  No  removal  of  bolts— 
simply  turning  the  thumbscrew  does  the 
work. 

All  parts  are  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear 
automatically  when  lowering  the  plow  for 
work  or  raising  it  at  the  end  of  each  row. 

This  machine  plants  a  greater  range  of 
seed,  as  to  size  and  shape,  does  it  easier 
and  with  less  friction  and  wear,  than  any 
planter  of  its  kind. 

DOUBLE  ROW  PLANTER 

A  double  row  machine  is  made  with 
extra  large  hopper  capacity. 

Either  single  or  double  row  planters  may 
be  equipped  with  fertilizer  attachment. 

The  Aspinwall  is  absolutely  the  only 
machine  that  will  plant  potatoes  of  any 
size  without  adjustments. 

Tha  Pnfofn  Suggestions  from  those 
.  IIIC  I  U.d.U  making  a  study  of  the 
crop.    How  to  rid  the  plant  of  in- 
sects; how  to  plant  potatoes:  the 
care  of  the  crop,  and  how  to  dig 
them.    You  will  find  it  a  great 
help    in    making    your  potato 
crop.    Lower  left-hand  corner 
of  ad.  tells  you  how  "to  get 
these  books." 


Dunham  Roller-Bearing 
Land  Rollers  and  Pulverizers 


All  Steel 
Land  Roller 


Dunham  Land  Rollers,  Packers,  Pulveriz- 
ers, and  Sub-Surface  Packers  are  made  for 
every  purpose  and  all  soil  conditions.  Only 
first-class  material  enters  into  their  construc- 
tion and  they  do  good  work  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions. 

Light  Draft— Roller  Bearings 

The  Dunham  Pulverizers,  Packers  and 
Rollers  are  the  only  ones  today  equipped 
with  Roller  Bearings.  The  bearings  revolve 
in  the  end  bracket  casting  and  the  axle  in 
turn  revolves  within  the  bearing.  All  bear- 
ings furnished  with  hard  grease  cups. 

Dirt  proof  caps  fit  snugly  into  the  shoulder 
on  the  end  bracket  castings,  completely 
covering  the  end  of  the  axle  and  making 
the  roller  bearing  construction  absolutely 
dirt-proof.    Do  Good  Work 

Dunham  Land  Rollers  and  Pulverizers 
will  break  up  the  lumps,  smooth  off  the  field 
and  give  a  perfect  foundation  for  a  full  even 
growing  erop. 


Abso- 
lutely 
Dirt- 
proof 


Runs  44  per  cent 
easier  than  others 


The  Roller  Bearing  Dunham  A  litt,e 

that   will  be    a   great  help 
you  in  preparing  your  land 
seed  this  spring.    It  contaii 
suggestions  from  experienced 
men  on  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  for  the  seed, 
and  you  will  profit  by  get- 
ting this  book.  Lower 
left-hand  corner  of  ad.  tells 
you  how  "to  get  these  books. 


John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


come  the  basis  of  a  new  form.  These 
germ  cells  in  animals  correspond  t<> 
pollen  and  ovules  in  plants,  while  a 
fertilized  female  cell  corresponds  t<> 
the  germ  in  a  plant  seed.  As  the  new 
plant  comes  from  the  tiny  seed,  so 
does  the  new  animal  come  from  the 
tiny  cell  which  has  been  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  germ  sells,  one 
from  the  male  and  the  other  from 
the  female. 

This  fusion  of  the  cells,  and  the 
beginning  of  growth  of  the  young 
animal,  takes  place  within  the  body 
of  the  mother,  but  the  new  organism 
is  a  separate  thing;  it  has  a  real  and 
distinct  individuality  of  its  own,  and 
after  it  reaches  a  certain  size  and  is 
developed  sufficiently  to  practically 
care  for  itself,  it  is  expelled  from 
the  body  of  the  mother.  This  ex- 
pulsion from  the  mother  body  is  what 
we  call  birth.  The  real  beginning  of 
the  young,  then,  is  not  at  birth,  as 
that  term  implies,  but  rather  at  the 
time  of  the  union  of  two  germ  cells, 
one  from  each  parent  body. 

The  Germ  Cells 

Now,  let.  us  consider  the  importance 
of  these  germ  cells.  They  must  be 
quite  wonderful  little  affairs,  because 
from  them  a  whole  new  animal  de- 
velops with  no  other  aid  than  a  food 
supply.  For  it  is  a  fact  thoroughly 
proved  that  the  egg  cell  after  fertili- 
zation receives  nothing  from  the 
mother  body  except  nutrients.  This 
being  the  case,  there  is  but  one  pos- 
sible conclusion  about  these  germ 
cells:  That  is  that  as  soon  as  they 
are  formed,  become  ripe  and  break 
loose  from  the  ovaries  and  testes 
they  contain  within  themselves — 
when  male  and  female  cells  are 
united — the  total  capacity  for  produc- 
ing a  new  animal  if  only  food  is 
supplied.  How  wonderful  it  is  that 
a  small  fertilized  cell — so  small  gen- 
erally that  it  can  be  seen  only  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  —  carries 
within  its  tiny  sphere  the  capacity  for 
drawing  food  to  itself  and  developing 
into  a  large,  perfectly  formed  animal 
of  a  kind  practically  like  the  animals 
that  grew  and  ripened  the  germ  cells! 

What  do  we  know  about  these  germ 
cells?  Of  what  are  they  made  up,  and 
how  important  are  the  constituents? 
I  do  not  care  to  go  into  a  technical 
discussion  of  germ  cells,  except  to 
say  that  they  have  definite  parts  and 
definite  structure;  that  for  the  same 
species  they  are  always  alike,  though 
made  up  of  many  and  complicated 
parts.  But.  the  important  fact  which 
it  is  most  necessary  to  get  in  mind 
is  this — that  within  these  tiny  cells 
are  carried  in  some  way  all  the 
hereditary  influences  which  the  par- 
ents bequeath  to  their  offspring. 

These  germ  cells  have  wonderful 
potential  powers.  They  have,  when 
male  and  female  cells  are  joined,  the 
capacity  for  growth  and  development, 
and  soon  begin  to  take  in  food  ma- 
terial for  continued  growth.  But 
more  surprising  still  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  power  of  directing  this 
growth  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  built 
up  after  the  pattern  of  the  animals 
which  produced  the  original  germ 
cells.  When  we  comprehend  this 
fact  we  see  how  important  is  this 
minute  bit  of  reproductive  matter 
that  is  so  highly  endowed. 

The  important  part  of  the  material 
of  which  the  germ  cells  are  made 
up  is  called  the  germ  plasm.  The 
reproductive  cell  from  the  female  is 
called  the  ovum;  the  one  from  the 
male  is  called  a  sperm  cell.  As  sug- 
gested above,  an  ovum  and  a  sperm 
cell  must  unite  by  fusion  to  form  the 
beginning  of  a  new  growth.  When 
these  two  join  and  become  one,  we 
have  a  fertilized  ovum  or  egg.  The 
ovum  brings  from  the  mother  the 
characters  of  the  mother,  and  the 
sperm  cell  brings  the  characters  of 
the  father,  so  we  see  why  the  young 
resembles  both  its  parents.  As  to 
why  the  offspring  often  resemble  one 
parent  more  than  another,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  at  this  time  that ,  the 
controlling  factors  for  the  character- 
istics of  the  one  parent  are  more 
concentrated  than  are  those  of  the 
other  parent.  The  stronger  ones, 
therefore,  develop  more  fully  and 
have  a  greater  degree  of  expression. 
Chain  of  Life 

It  may  be  well  to  speak  of  the 
source  of  the  material  which  makes 
up  the  germ  cells.  It  is  important 
to  know  that  for  the  most  part  the 
germ  plasm  of  all  animals  of  a  type 
or  breed  is  very  much  alike.  That  is 
why  all  animals  within  a  breed,  re- 
semble each  other  in  the  more  im- 
portant characters.    Now  as  to  the 
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source  of  the  hereditary  material: 
Of  course,  each  animal  develops  its 
own  germ  cells,  but — and  here  is  the 
vital  point  of  consideration — enough 
germ  plasm  is  always  held  in  reserve 
in  some  way  in  each  developing  egg 
to  supply  the  new  animal  a  small 
quantity  with  which  to  start  the 
growth  of  reproductive  cells. 

So  we  have  an  animal  at  maturity 
having  in  its  body  some  of  the  same 
kind  of  germ  plasm  that  its  parents 
had.  yec  not  exactly  like  either  parent 
because  it  is  a  composite  of  both. 
And  in  like  manner  its  offspring  will 
have  germ  plasm  of  the  same  kind. 
That  is,  the  plasm  continues  un- 
changed from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, though  modified  in  each  gen- 
eration by  the  addition  of  plasm  from 
another  animal  every  time  a  new 
individual  comes  into  being. 

A  careful  study  and  understanding 
of  the  statements  above  will  aid  in 
understanding  subsequent  articles 
relating  to  different  phases  of  animal 
breeding.  These  will  follow  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  be  prepared. 


FORCING  BEEF  PRODUCTION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  follow- 
ing appeared  in  the  newspapers  a 
few  days  ago: 

"Kansas  City,  Feb.  1. — Letters  urg- 
ing the  conservation  of  the  cattle  of 
the  country  so  that  the  supply  of 
beef  will  meet  the  demands  of  an 
increasing  number  of  consumers 
were  sent  out  from  here  by  R.  P. 
Woodbury,  secretary  of  the  national 
livestock  exchange,  to  the  governors 
of  all  states  in  which  legislatures  are 
in  session.  Legislation  is  asked  for 
forbidding  the  slaughter  or  sale  for 
slaughter  of  heifer  calves  or  cows 
under  three  years  of  age,  except 
those  unfit  for  breeding  purposes. 
Mr.  Woodbury  also  urged  the  leading 
livestock  men  to  work  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
propositions  that  I  have  heard  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  country  is  made  up 
mostly  of  waste  land  that  might  just 
as  well  be  raising  cattle,  but  for  the 
fact  "that  the  farmers  criminally  kill 
off  their  heifer  calves.  Of  course  Mr. 
Woodbury  did  not  mean  to  continue 
the  plan  indefinitely,  but  let  us  see 
what  would  happen  if  it  were  carried 
out  for  seventy  years,  just  for 
Nebraska. 

According  to  the  United  States 
census,  there  were  about  2,000,000 
female  cattle  in  Nebraska  in  1900. 
Now  suppose  each  one  of  these  cows 
is  kept  till  she  produces  four  calves. 
On  the  average,  two  of  these  would 
be  females,  and  this  would  double  the 
cattle  in  each  generation,  or  about 
once  in  seven  years.  In  seventy 
years  they  would  double  ten  times, 
and  then  there  would  then  be  2,048.- 
(•00,000  females  or  4,096,000,000  cattle 
of  the  tenth  generation  besides  the 
older  ones  that  might  be  left. 

There  are  about  77,000  square 
miles  in  Nebraska,  so  there  would  be 
56,394  cattle  per  square  mile,  or 
eighty-two  per  acre  over  the  whole 
state — sand  hills,  bad  lands  and 
blow  outs.  This  is  no  thicker  than 
they  are  in  the  Omaha  or  Kansas 
City  stockyards,  and  as  cattle  always 
look  fat  and  well  fed  there,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  eyes  of  this  stock- 
yards man  why  they  could  not  be  as 
thick  all  over  the  state. 

Farmers  are  not  fools.  They  are 
raising  as  many  cattle  as  it  pays  them 
to  raise.  We  know  this  is  true,  for 
if  it  paid  to  raise  more  they  would 
be  raising  more.  The  law  might  pro- 
hibit them  from  selling  heifer  calves 
or  might  put  a  tax  on  those  sold  so 


high  as  to  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
but  the  farmers  would  still  have  the 
same  privilege  as  the  dairymen  who 
see  nothing  but  loss  in  their,  male 
calves,  and  kill  them  rather  than 
waste  $10  worth  of  milk  in  making 
$5  worth  of  veal. 

Such  things  are  self-adjusting.  Just 
now  there  is  a  shortage  of  beef,  and 
it  is  high  priced.  If  the  scarcity 
causes  it  to  sell  above  the  cost  of 
production  the  expected  profits  will 
induce  the  farmers  to  raise  more 
cattle.  And  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
raise  so  many  that  the  price  will  fall 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  every  man  who  thinks  he 
has  a  cure  for  an  evil  to  enact  it  at 
once  into  a  law.  Some  wise  man 
has  said: 

"Of  all  the    ills    that    human  kind 
endure, 

Small  is  the    part    that    laws  can 
cause  or  cure." 
Hall  Co.  C.  J.  ELMORE. 


COTTONWOOD  LUMBER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  response 
to  a  request  for  information  about 
cottonwood  lumber  by  Mr.  Herbert  G. 
Smith  of  Buffalo  county,  in  the  issue 
of  February  5,  I  wish  to  give  a  few 
pointers  from  my  own  experience. 
However,  it  is  hard  to  determine  just 
the  best  time  to  cut  the  tree.  Some 
claim  that  mid-winter  is  best,  while 
others  say  it  should  be  done  just  as 
the  leaves  come  out.  as  the  abund- 
ance of  sap  is  supposed  to  give  the 
lumber  additional  strength.  For  my 
own  part  I  do  not  know  which  is  best, 
but  will  state  a  few  of  the  backsets 
experienced  in  using  the  lumber. 

I  have  used  cottonwood  for  barns 
and  other  buildings.  The  lumber 
was  not  sawed,  but  was  hewn 
straight  on  one  side.  Some  of  it  I 
had  cut  during  the  summer  and  piled 
it  up  to  dry,  while  some  was  cut  at 
the  time  of  building  and  used  green. 
I  can  see  no  difference  in  the 
strength,  as  far  as  that  goes;  neither 
is  there  a  difference  in  its  resistance 
to  attack  by  the  so-called  powder 
post  beetle.  These  pests  have  become 
so  numerous  as  to  render  the  wood 
almost  hollow,  or  pretty  thoroughly 
perforated,  in  a  period  of  eight  years. 
The  beetle  makes  a  hole  as  large  as 
a  baling  wire,  and  can  scarcely  be 
seen  on  the  outside  of  lumber  except 
in  June  or  thereabouts,  when  a  goo:l 
spray  of  kerosene  will  kill  them  and 
relieve  the  situation  greatly. 

Whether  or  not  it  pays  to  use 
cottonwood  lumber  in  this  locality 
depends  entirely  upon  this  beetle. 
Lumber  not  exposed  to  the  light  is 
rarely  attacked.  I  have  tried  a  white- 
wash of  lime  and  also  a  c»at  of  tar 
loom  on  a  cottonwood  stick,  six  feet 
long.  Two  feet  were  treated  with 
the  whitewash,  two  feet  with  tar 
loom,  and  the  remaining  two  feet 
left  natural.  The  untreated  portion 
was  all  that  was  attacked. 

The  best  way  to  handle  cottonwood 
for  satisfactory  results  is  to  cut  it 
and  pile  it  up  to  dry;  or  better  still, 
kill  the  tree,  let  it  stand  until  well 
dried  out,  then  hew  down  and  cut  it 
into  lumber.  But  do  not  cut  any 
one-inch  boards  wider  than  six  inches, 
as  this  prevents  warping.  Use  the 
lumber  for  inside  work  unless  well 
treated  with  tar  loom.  By  allowing 
the  wood  to  dry  as  the  tree  stands 
the  tendency  to  warp  when  sawed 
will  be  greatly  lessened. 

M.  J.  MARTISCHANG. 

Pierce  Co. 


To  plow  or  not  to  plow  for  oats; 
that  is  the  question.  What  has  been 
your  e\perience? 


The  Beautiful  "National* 
Money-Saving 
Style  Book 


FREE 


The  "National"  Money-Saving  Style  Boole — a  Book  of 
Beauty,  of  New  Fashions  and  a  Book  of  Bargains.  One  copy  is 
yours  free — write  for  it  today.  It  will  help  you  to  dress  better 
and  still  save  money.  It's  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  bargains: 


Waists 
Skirts 

Lingerie  and  Wash 
Dresses 

Beady-Made  Salts  - 

Lingerie  and  Wash 
Dresses  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women  -      -  1.98 


$  69  to  $5.98       Bilk  Dresses     -      -   $6  98to$17.98 
.98       7.98       Bilk  Dresses  for  Misses 

and  Small  Women    -  4.98"  9.98 
2.49      12.98       Coats  for  Misses  and 

3.98  "  17.98        Small  Women      -  1.98  "  9.98 
Suits  for  Misses  and 

Small  Women      -  2.98  "  14.98 

38       Children's  Dresses  96  "  4.98 


Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery.  Scarfs,  Veils.  Gloves  Leather  Goods. 
Jewelry  *nd  a  complete  line  of  Boys'.  Misses'  and  Children's  Wearing  Apparel. 

"NATIONAL"Ttir,:d$1095to$35 


Made  to  Measure 


Sample*  of  Material*  Sent  Free 


IMPORTANT;  This  season,  "National"  Tailor-Made  Suits  are 
shown  in  a  separate  Suit  Booklet  containing  fashion  plates  of  all  the 
new  styles.  This  Suit  Booklet  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  "National" 
Style  Book.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  separate  and  special  booklet,  filled  exclu- 
sively with  Tailor-Made  Suits  which  are  made  to  order.  And  so  now 
please  note  carefully: 

This  Special  Suit  Booklet  is  sent  gladly,  but  only  when  asked 
for.  So,  if  you  are  interested  in  Tailored  Suits,  be  very  sure 
that  in  writing  for  your  "NATIONAL"  Style  Dock  you  say — 
Send  also  the  Special '  'NA  TIONAL ' '  Suit  Booklet  and  Samples. 

THE  "NATIONAL"  POLICY 

We  prepay  postage  and  expressage  on  all  our  good*  to  any  part 
of  the  United  State*.  We  will  refund  your  money,  if  you  are  not 
pleased,  and  we  will  pay  express  charge*  both  ways. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

282  West  24th  Street 
New  York  City 


NATIONAL  CLOAK 
A  SUIT  CO. 
282  w.  24th  Street 
Hew  York  City 

Please  send  me.  free,  my 
copy  of  the  "NATIO^'AL•• 
Spring  Style  Book. 


0?    Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  Tailor- 
#     M.ide  Suits  for  Spring?   And  do  you  wish  us  also 
to  send  you.  together  with  your  "NATIONAL" 
Money  Saving  Style  Book,  the  "NATIONAL"  Spe- 
cial Suit  Booklet? 


At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  samples  ol  beautitul  new 
Spring  materials  ior  Tailor- Made  Suits  if  you  state  here  colors 
you  prefer.    Colors :  


THREE  MONTHS 

POWER  d 
FREE!  M 


GALLOWAY  ft 


■ 


$50  to  $300  Saved! 


Galloway  is  giving  away  engine  power!  Yon 
can  get  all  you  want— 1%  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P.— for  one 
month,  two  months  or  three  months  absolutely  free.  That's 
the  way  1  sell  Galloway  Engines.     1  send  one  to  a  man  and  let 
him  try  it.    If  be  doesn't  want  to  keep  it.  be  just  sends  it  back  and  1  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways,  soke  isn't  out  a  penny. 

Permanently  Guaranteed!    I'll  cut  $50  to  $300  off 
anybody's  prices  and  put  it  in  your  pocket.  And 
I'll  give  you  the  very  best  engine  on  the  market  today — THE  GREAT  GALLO- 
WAY— backed  by  my  ironclad  guarantee  of  permanent  satisfaction. 

ml  SMLTGetMy  Special  1913  Proposition!  ^li^LwVou 

I  may  get  one  of  these  great  engines  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you. 
j  No  canvassing — no  soliciting.  I've  been  four  years  in  working  out  this  atnaz- 
/  ■  ingly  generous  plan.   Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

f    fliii/hlf    Mniu  M/DITPf  You  can  make  use  of  this  power  right  now.   Send  a  postal — 

VUII«r\T  HOW  IinilCS  get  my  big  Engine  Book  and  my  Special  1913  Proposition — pick 

\  oat  the  engine  you  want  arid  I'll  ship  it  right  v  way    Write  me  today  sure.  Address 
WILLIAM  GALf"  tY,  President 

William  Galloway  Co.,     405  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

We  cany  a  full  line  of  Engines  at  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  Council  Bluffs.  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg.  125 


HIGH-YIELDING  EAH  CONTEST 

This  Illustration  shows  the  display  in  the  high-yielding  ear  contest,  and  a  part  of  the 
educational  exhibit,  at  the  recent  state  corn  show.  Ears  for  this  contest  were  entered  a 
year  ago,  and  a  portion  of  each  was  planted  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  in  the 
season  of  1912.  By  comparing  the  yield  of  corn  from  the  same  number  of  hills  from  each 
ear  it  was  determined  what  ears  had  the  highest  yielding  power.  Each  box  in  the  picture 
contains  the  products  of  100  hills;  the  parent  ear  Is  fastened  to  the  lid  of  each  box.  This 
exhibit  afforded  a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  relation  of  the  type  of  ear  to  yielding 
power— or  rather,  to  attempt  to  study  It,  for  no  relation  was  apparent. 


Let's  get  together  right  now  on  this  Dan  Patch  Manure  Spreader  offer  of  mine.  Let's  loek 
up  all  other  manufacturer's  prices  on  spreaders  and  just  see  how  much  lower  my  price 
really  is.  $20  to  $40. saved  over  what  you  would  pay  at  retail.  Yes  Sir!— That's  how  much 
1  beat  them  and  it's  high  time  someone  was  doing  it!  Here's  as  high  grade  a  spreader 
In  'i^v  as  can  be  made,  your  choice  of  steel  or  wood  trucks.   Easiest  running  spreader  on 

order  earth;  lightest  draft;  one  lever  controls  all  6  feeds.  Big  points  you,  ought  to  know. 

^*ys?a  /S^vShipped  Direct  To  You — 60  Days'  Free  Trial 

2-?  rinV-frk-.hleN.    >v  Show  me  a  fairer,  squarer  proposition  than  this  and  I'll  give  you  a 
Din  P»rr  h  M^rmre\.         spreader!  Two  whole  month's  free  trial  right  on  your  own  farm,  my 
Spreader  I  have  bad  >«.  \.  Pers0Dal>  spot-cash  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back— and  my 
printed 

2  FREE  Books  N  \  - 
WRITE  TODAY 

These  books  tell  you  in  detail  about 
every  part  and  feature  of  my  epreade 
show  you  the  9  different  sizes  and  » 
styles,  give  you  my  lowest  prices  * 
and  my  iron-clad  guarantee  of  sat- 
isfaction. If  you  will  write  me  now  II 
I'll  mail  you  these  books  absolutely!! 
free  of  charge  and  prepay  the  post-V 
age.  Remember,  I  have  over2, 000,000  >^ 
satisfied  customers  who  have  bought": 

my  products  the  last  30  yrs.  m.  w.  Savage  Factories,  Inc. 
J.  W.  Savage.  Prcst.  Dept  127  Minneapolis.  Minn.  " 


And  a  spreader  best 
Id  workmanship,  best 
in  quality  of  material* 
best  in  actual  work. 
I've  sold  thousands  ol 
these  Dan  Patch 
Spreaders  and  they  are 
giving  the  best  of  satisfaction,  You'll 
be  pleased  and  profited.  Write  today. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  In  them.  Aud  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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Traction  Farming  Considerations 


Out  in  the  big  west  where  we  like 
fo  see  things  move;  like  to  know  that 
we  are  doing  something;  where  the 
most  of  the  farm  land  is  level;  and 
on  the  dry  farms  where  it  seems  that 
large  areas  must  be  farmed  in  order 
to  make  a  success,  "traction  farming" 
has  sounded  well.  Many  farmers  have 
purchased  traction  outfits.  The  great 
and  ever-increasing  number  of  com- 
panies that  make  traction  engines 
are  flooding  the  country  with  liter- 
ature on  traction  farming,  and  every 
farm  paper  has  published  articles  on 
that  subject  till  farmers'  heads  are 
in  a  whirl;  they  have  so  much  trac- 
tion information,  or  misinformation, 
that  the  wheels  in  their  heads  are 
beginning  to  buzz.  Only  today,  I 
heard  a  criticism  of  the  farm  press 
for  the  large  publicity  given  power 
farming. 

Having  had  an  engine  for  two  years 
that  had  given  indifferent  satisfaction 
I  made  up  my  mind  last  fall  when  I 
started  for  the  dry  farming  congress 
at  Lethbridge  that  I  would  be  on  the 
alert  for  all  the  information  relative 
to  engine  farming  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly secure.  Of  every  man,  almost, 
whom  I  met  on  the  trains  after  get- 
ting up  in  the  region  where  tractors 
are  plentiful  I  asked,  "Are  gas  engines 
a  success?"  It  seemed  that  I  found 
hardly  a  man  who  could  say  that  they 
were  a  dependable  source  of  power. 
One  might  hear  of  some  engine  a  long 
way  off  that  was  reported  all  right, 
but  I  failed  to  find  the  users  of 
many  such. 

I  had  left  home  with  the  feeling 
that  I  either  had  a  poor  breed  of 
engine  or  a  bum  specimen  of  the 
breed.  I  came  back  with  the  idea 
that  the  reliable  gas  engine  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In 
the  discussions  at  the  Lethbridge 
meetings  any  man  who  had  a  paper 
on  traction  farming  ran  up  against 
a  stiff  line  of  arguments  from  the 
farmers,  who  from  their  experience 
and  observation,  were  not  yet  in  a 
mood  to  put  the  horse,  even  with  his 
shortcomings,  in  the  discard.  Though 
known  to  be  much  more  reliable  than 
gas  engines,  steam  tractors  are  hardly 
considered,  because  of  the  expense  of 
operation. 

Big  Jobs  In  Short  Time 

On  the  big  farms  of  the  semi-arid 
regions  there  is  a. call  for  mechanical 
power.  Especially1  is  this  true  on 
grain  farms,  where  the  work  season 
is  short.  President  Motherwell  of  the 
dry  farming  congress  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  doing  things  at 
the  right  time  in  countries  of  short 
seasons  and  scant  rainfall.  He  said, 
also,  that  labor  conditions  limit  farm- 
ing operations  and  reduce  the  area 
to  the  available  power.  Guy  John- 
son of  Provost,  Alberta,  in  an  address 
on  the  efficiency  of  farm  power,  said: 
"There  is  great  need  on  the  plains 
for  cheap,  reliable  and  effective 
power.  The  horse  cannot  be  con- 
sidered cheap,  the  life  of  the  tractors 
not  more  than  three  or  four  years. 
Tractive  power  will  replace  the  horse 


By  H.  D.  LUTE,  Keith  County 


on  the  big  grain  farms,  even  though 
the  cost  of  fuel,  repairs  and  time  laid 
up  for  repairs  makes  it  expensive." 

Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
importance  of  timeliness  and  thor- 
oughness in  farming;  in  fact,  G.  H. 
Hutton,  superintendent  of  the  experi- 
mental farm  at  Lacombe,  Alberta, 
gave  an  address  on  that  very  sub- 
ject, and  several  others  spoke  along 
the  same  line.  In  this  particular, 
traction  farming,  where  a  large  terri- 
tory can  be  covered  in  a  short  time 
without  involving  expense  for  feed- 
ing the  rest  of  the  time,  has  a  good 
chance  for  argument. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  on 
breaking  sod  land,  Mr.  Murray,  who 
is  manager  for  a  land  company  that 
controls  60,000  acres,  said  they  had 
broken  up  25,000  acres  in  two  years. 
Someone  in  the  audience  asked  him 
what  kind  of  power  he  used.  He  re- 
plied, "Steam,  gas,  horses,  mules  and 
oxen."  When  asked  which  he  con- 
sidered cheapest,  he  said  that  he  had 
not  used  the  different  kinds  of  power 
long  enough  to  tell.  He  figured  the 
life  of  the  machinery  at  five  years. 
Diversified  Farming  Spreads  Work 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
the  ideal  would  be  diversified  farm- 
ing that  gave  work  for  horses  a  good 
share  of  the  year,  instead  of  having 
them  idle  on  feed  so  much  of  the 
time.  It  is  the  necessity  for  a  large 
number  of  horses  to  do  the  work 
Quickly,  and  the  expense  of  feeding 
them  the  rest  of  the  year,  that  has 
caused  the  farmer  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  traction  engines. 

The  idea  of  keeping  mares  ani 
raising  colts  is  a  good  one,  but  on  the 
larger  farms  where  there  are  rush 
seasons,  heavy  work,  and  all  sorts 
of  hired  men,  the  colt  proposition  has 
not  been  a  howling  success  when  the 
time  lost,  the  expense,  the  risk  and 
the  number  of  colts  grown  are  con- 
sidered. A  man  told  me  today  that 
he  figured  that  he  could  buy  a  two- 
year-old  mule  team,  break  and  work 
them  until  they  were  five  years  old, 
and  t^en  sell  them  at  an  advance  of 
about  $100;  but  we  cannot  all  follow 
his  plan,  so  that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion as  a  general  proposition. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  theoret- 
ically, an  engine  will  work  right  along 
no  matter  how  hot  the  weather;  that 
it  will  work  twenty-four  hours  per 
day  in  a  rush  season;  that  it  will 
save  feeding  expense  when  not  in 
use;  that  a  large  amount  of  power  is 
instantly  available  with  a  minimum 
of  hired  help,  which  saves  expense, 
work,  trials  and  tribulations,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  the  engine  looks  good 
to  the  man  who  has  plenty  of  work  on 
hand.  That  an  engine  is  needed  for 
shredding  fodder  (now  almost  out  of 
style),  for  filling  the  silo  (now,  hap- 
pily, coming  into  fashion),  running 
the  thresher,  corn  sheller,  or  any 
other  belt  work,  gives  a  reason  for 
having  this  source  of  power,  and  it 
may  just  as  well  be  rrgged  to  do  the 


plowing  and  heavy  hauling.  And  why 
not?  If  the  engine  is  on  hand  for 
some  of  the  work,  just  as  well  use  it 
for  every  thing  it  will  do. 

Where  Engines  are  Profitable 

The  question  that  confronts  the 
farmer  now  is  to  get  a  reliable  en- 
gine, and  keep  it  reliable.  If  the  gas 
traction  engine  were  as  reliable  as  the 
automobile  of  today,  I  should  cer- 
tainly advise  farmers  to  keep  one  on 
the  place  to  do  the  heavy  work,  and 
get  it  done  in  a  hurry;  to  relieve  the 
horses  of  the  drag,  and  the  housewife 
of  the  necessity  of  taking  caro  of  a 
whole  horde  of  mule  skinners. 

Given  a  dependable  engine,  then  the 
farmer  must  ask  himself:  Have  I 
enough  work,  are  the  fields  large 
enough,  and  of  the  right  shape,  and 
is  the  land  level  enough  to  justify 
investing  in  an  engine?  Then,  will 
the  engine  do  enough  of  the  different 
kinds  of  work  on  the  farm  so  that 
the  number  of  horses  may  be  re- 
duced? For  instance:  The  haying 
operations  cannot  be  carried  on  with 
a  traction  engine  at  the  present  time, 
though  engines  and  tools  may  be 
built  for  that  some  time  in  the  future. 
If  the  haying  operations  are  extensive 
enough  so  that  the  teams  required 
for  that  will  do  the  other  work,  then 
there  would  be  no  economy  in  own- 
ing an  engine.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  there  is  other  heavy  work  at  the 
time  the  horses  are  in  the  hay  field, 
something  to  relieve  them  of  the 
drag  may  be  justified. 

If  a  reliable  engine  is  found,  and 
the  work  is  of  such  nature  that  an 
engine  oan  be  used  successfully,  and 
thus  cut  down  the  number  of  horses 
and  men  to  be  fed  and  paid,  I  fully 
believe  that  there  is  economy  and 
satisfaction  in  the  use  and  ownership 
of  an  engine.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  the  farmer  so  situated  the  ques- 
tion is  largely  one  of  getting  an 
engine  that  will  stand  up  under 
the  work  without  losing  too  much 
time  tinkering. 

I  consider  the  Winnipeg  motor 
contest  as  of  no  practical  benefit  to 
the  farmer  in  choosing  an  engine,  as 
the  little  difference  in  the  amount 
of  water,  gasoline  or  oil  used  is  not 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  have 
an  engine  that  will  keep  "pegging" 
away  and  not  have  to  be  nursed  half 
or  more  of  the  time.  We  like  a  steer 
that  will  consume  a  large  amount  of 
feed,  but  we  want  him  to  make  good 
use  of  that  provendor.  So  with  an 
engine  we  want  one  that  has  an 
appetite  for  gasoline  whenever  we 
feed  it,  and  in  return  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  the  engine  to  give  results 
for  gasoline  consumed. 

Must  Be  Dependable 

In  our  county  there  are  but  three 
gas  engines,  so  far  as  I  know.  Of 
these,  one  is  said  to  be  fairly  satis- 
factory, and  the  owner  says  that  it 
would  have  made  him  some  money  if 
the  seasons  had  been  favorable.  An- 


other was  run  by  my  engineer  about 
ten  days  and  worked  satisfactorily 
for  that  time.  Then  a  novice  sent  it 
to  the  repair  shop  in  a  hurry.  So  we 
do  not  know  what  endurance  that 
engine  has.  The  third  is  my  engine, 
which  in  two  seasons  has  not  shown 
the  staying  qualities  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  for  an  investment  o! 
that  size. 

I  would  not  dwell  so  strongly  on 
the  need  of  reliability  in  gas  traction 
engines  were  it  not  that  from  dozens 
of  men,  and  from  the  users  of  a  great 
variety  of  engines,  there  comes  almost 
universally  the  same  story  of  time 
lost  in  tinkering,  waiting  for  repairs, 
and  other  such  things  that  make  life 
a  burden  when  it  should  be  one  sweet 
song.  Be  sure  you  have  a  place  for 
an  engine  and  then  try  to  get  some- 
thing that  is  dependable. 


RESTRICTING  MARRIAGES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  is  a 
bill  before  the  Nebraska  legislature 
for  a  stricter  marriage  law.  I  think 
it  should  pass.  The  marriage  laws 
of  this  state  are  among  the  most  lax 
■in  the  country.  This  is  one  reason,  I 
believe,  why  divorces  are  so  numer- 
ous. In  the  state  as  a  whole  the 
number  of  divorces  granted  is  at  the 
rate  of  one  for  six  and  one-half  mar- 
riages; in  Douglas  county  there  is 
one  divorce  for  every  four  marriages; 
and  in  Lancaster  county  one  for 
every  three  marriages.  The  majority 
of  our  criminals  come  from  broken 
homes.  From  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
children  born  blind  owe  their  dis- 
ability to  a  disease  of  the  father. 
About  three-fourths  of  all  the  women 
operated  upon  for  inflammatory  dis- 
eases owe  it  to  their  husbands.  For 
the  sake  of  our  daughters,  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  sons,  we  ought  to 
demanc1  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  all 
those  seeking  to  marry.  Every  one 
who  reads  this,  and  is  in  favor  of  a 
more  restricted  law,  is  urged  to  write 
his  representative  at  once  asking 
support  for  this  bill. 

Lancaster  Co.        J.  A.  LEAVITT. 


THE  FARM  HOIST 

Farmers  who  work  alone  often  find 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage  o*  jobs 
that  require  lifting  strength,  such, 
for  instance,  as  changing  a  wagon 
box  for  a  hay  rack.  That  is  where  a 
hoisting  apparatus  helps.  Otherwise 
a  neighbor,  or  perhaps  the  good 
wife,  must  be  called.  With  a  good 
hoist  the  lone-handed  farmer  can 
handle  all  the  ordinary  lifts  on  a 
farm,  from  changing  the  wagon  box 
to  lifting  the  carcasses  at  butchering 
time.  And  even  on  farms  where 
there  are  men  enough  to  lift  heavy 
weights,  a  hoist  saves  their  backs. 
Farm  hoists  are  portable,  and  work 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  derrick — 
a  rope  runs  through  a  pulley  at  the 
top  and  winds  up  on  a  windlass 
nearer  the  ground.  This  gives  great 
leverage;  a  rachet  device  holds  what 
is  gained.  A  farmer  handy  with  tools 
could  easily  make  a  hoist;  or  they 
can  be  purchased  already  made. 
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Traction  Power  for  Farming 

By  L.  W.  CHASE 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  University   of  Nebraska 


Will  it  pay  me  to  get  a  traction 
engine  to  use  on  my  farm?  What 
size  of  farm  is  it  possible  to  use  a 
traction  engine  npon?  How  large 
fields  must  I  have  in  order  for  me  to 
make  it  a  paying  investment  to  pur- 
chase a  traction  engine?  If  I  buy  a 
crude  oil  engine  will  I  be  able  to  get 
the  fuel?  These  are  samples  of  ques- 
tions which  come  into  the  office  of 
the  department  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering every  two  or  three  days, 
and  on  some  days  they  all  come  at 
once.  A  great  many  people  no  doubt 
believe  that  I  should  be  able  to  answer 
all  of  them;  however,  I  do  not  have 
experimental  data  at  hand  to  answer 
any  of  them.  I  have  been  interested 
in  traction  engines  for  the  past  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  have  endeavored 
to  gather  all  the  information  possible 
along  that  line,  but  I  must  confess 
that  at  present  there  are  many  things 
about  this  subject  that  I  do  not  know 
to  a  certainty. 

An  insurance  company  that  insures 
traction  outfits  has  a  list  of  the  names 
of  over  4,000  threshermen  in  Ne- 
braska. Each  one  of  these  thresher- 
men  has  one  outfit,  and  some  have 
two  and  even  three.  All  told,  there 
are  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5.000  traction  engines  in  actual  use 
in  i,his  state.  Probably  these  engines 
average  forty  brake-horsepower.  This 
means  that  the  combined  power  of  all 
traction  engines  in  Nebraska  is  about 
200,000  horsepower.  This  is  about  26 
per  cent  of  the  power  of  the  horses 
in  the  state,  according  to  the  census 
figures.  Last  year  approximately  700 
outfits  were  sold  within  the  state  of 
Nebraska.  These  700  outfits  probably 
represent  about  28,000  brake-horse- 
power, which  would  eQual  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  power  represented  by 
the  colts  raised  last  year  in  this  state. 
Comparative  Cost 

With  present  data  relative  to  the 
cost  of  working  with  traction  engines 
and  with  horses,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible tc  compare  the  two.  Although 
borses  have  been  used  for  ages,  very 
little  is  known  as  to  the  cost  of 
farming  with  them;  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  traction  engines— 
though  they  are,  of  course,  a  recently 
introduced  form  of  farm  power. 

One  experiment  station  makes  the 
statement  that  a  thousand  hours  is 
about  the  average  time  a  horse  works 
on  the  farm  each  year.  The  same 
station  states  that  it  cost*  about  $80 
per  year  to  keep  a  horse,  including 
labor,  and  about  $53  a  year  to  keep  it 
including  feed  only.  These  figures 
mean  that'  it  costs  abOTt  5.3  cents 
per  hour  worked  to  feed  a  horse, 
or  a  total  of  about  8  cents  an  hour 
for  horse  work. 

A  gasoline  or  kerosene  traction 
engine  should  run  for  ten  hours  for 
each  brake-horsefower  on  one  gallon 
of  fuel.  This  means  that  each  horse- 
power uses  one-tenth  of  one  gallon 
per  hour.  Then  it  costs  enly  about 
2  cents  per  horsepower-hour  to  feed 
a  gasoline  traction  engine.  Inasmuch, 


FREE  BOOK  ON 

ALFALFA 


How  you  can  grow  it  on  your  land 
How  to  get  "catch"  first  planting 
How  to  select  and  prepare  the  soil 
How  to  get  more  than  average  crops 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  that  you 
want  answered  are  clearly  and  distinctly  covered 
in  our  new  book  just  issued  entitled  Alfalfa — 
Wonder  Crop".  This  remarkable  book  contains 
a  priceless  fund  of  information  about  alfalfa 
growing,  secured  from  many  sources;  United 
States  Government,  State  Experiment  Stations, 
the  best  posted  authorities  and  successful  grow- 
ers. In  simple  language,  easy  to  Understand,  it 
tells  just  the  things  that  you  want  to  know  before 
you  start  to  raise  this  greatest  of  all  $cash  money! 
crops.  This  book  will  convince  yo«  that  you 
have  some  land  on  your  farm  where  you  can 
profitably  grow  alfalfa.  This  information  was 
secured  at  a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  re- 
search. It  tells  how  to  grow  alfalfa,  how  to  get 
results  from  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil.  It  tells  all  about  fertiliza- 
tion, plowing,  liming-,  preparing  the  seed,  when 
to  plant  and  how  to  plant.  Tells  what  to  do  dur- 
ing the  growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than 
average  crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  The 
contents  of  this  book  are  worth  many  dollars  to 
the  farmer  interested  in  growing  alfalfa.  This 
book  is  ordinarily  sold  for  25  cents  but  we  will 
gladly  send  it  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any 
kind  if  you  answer  at  once.  Don't  put  it  off — 
write  for  free  book  today. 
GALLOWAY  BR0S.-B0WMAN  CO.,  B0I  404  P  WATEHL00,  M. 


however,  as  an  engine  will  pull  only 
about  one-third  (or  not  over  one-half) 
as  much  at  the  draw-bar  as  it  does  on 
the  belt,  it  costs  about  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  per  horsepower 
for  tractive  effort,  which  would  be 
5  cents  per  horsepower-hour. 

It  should  take  no  more  room  for 
an  engine  than  for  an  equivalent 
number  of  horses;  in  fact,  it  takes 
only  about  10  per  cent  as  much  room. 
Also,  it  should  take  no  more  time 
to  care  for  an  engine  than  for  an 
equivalent  number  of  horses;  on  the 
contrary  it  should  take  considerably 
less.  The  traction  engine  should  re- 
quire no  more  attention  than  an  auto- 
mobile, and  I  find  that  it  takes  about 
the  same  length  of  time  to  care  far  an 
automobile  as  for  a  team  of  horses. 
Tractors  vs.  Horses 

Another  way  in  which  the  cost  of 
horse  and  traction  outfits  may  -be 
compared  is  to  take  a  320-acre  farm 
and  divide  it  into  100  acres  of  wheat, 
100  acres  of  oats  and  100  acres  of 
corn.  It  is  not  wholly  theoretical  to 
think  of  conducting  a  farm  by  trac- 
tion power,  for  I  find  that  in  Canada 
traction  engines  are  being  used  for 
plowing,  harvesting,  threshing,  drill- 
ing and  seeding,  and  for  hauling  the 
grain  to  market. 

Taking  the  figures  from  the  Winni- 
peg motor  contest  relative  to  the  cost 
of  plowing  with  traction  engines,  and 
fTie  customary  number  of  men  used 
to  run  the  outfit,  I  find  that  a  farm 
conducted  with  a  traction  outfit  could 
be  handled  for  about  $1,150.10  a  year. 
Calculating  the  same  for  horses,  con- 
sidering that  each  horse  is  worth 
about  75  cents  a  day,  and  the  driver 
$2.50  a  day,  I  find  that  it  costs  about 
$1,119.90  to  do  the  same  work  with 
horses.  This  includes  hiring  a  trac- 
tion engine  to  do  the  threshing. 

These  figures  may  be  considered 
hypothetical  and  imaginary  by  some 
farmers.  Certainly  they  should  not  be 
taken  too  seriously,  although  they 
probably  show  a  good  general  average. 

The  traction  engine  has  the  advan- 
tage during  hot  summer  weather  in 
that  it  works  just  the  same  regardless 
of  the  heat;  and  furthermore  it  com- 
bines its  power  in  so  small  a  unit 
that  the  plows  can  be  run  much 
cheaper  than  they  can  by  horsepower. 
Then,  too,  by  the  use  of  traction 
engines  the  days  can  be  made  much 
longer.  Many  farmers  even  run 
them  at  night. 

No  doubt  some  operators  have  move 
or  less  trouble  with  traction  engines: 
and  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it. 
there  is  more  or  less  trouble  with 
horses.  Traction  engines  do  not  lie 
down  and  die  like  horses — they  have 
to  be  worn  out,  or  smashed  through 
carelessness.  One  farmer  told  me 
he  saw  seven  traction  engines  in  dif- 
ferent fields  in  one  day  and  only  one 
of  them  running;  the  other  six  were 
being  tinkered  with  by  the  operators. 
Other  farmers  state  that  they  have 
never  lost  a  minute's  time  with  their 
outfits.  / 
Where  the  Tractor  Fays 

The  farmer  who  has  level  fields  and 
who  grows  grain,  as  is  the  case  on  a 
great  many  farms  in  the  central  part 
of  Nebraska,  can  doubtless  use  a 
traction  engine  to  good  advantage. 
He  must  use  his  head,  however,  adapt- 
ing his  machinery  and  also  the 
arrangement  of  his  farm  buildings  to 
traction  power.  But  no  farmer  should 
ever  consider  buying  a  traction  engine 
for  tilling  purposes  unless  he  can 
thereby  dispense  with  some  of  his 
horses.  Where  several  farmers  can 
combine  and  own  a  neighborhood 
outfit  for  plowing,  no  doubt  it  is  a 
good  plan. 

So  far  as  data  is  concerned,  as  1 
have  already  said,  nothing  is  at  hand 
to  show  the  effect  of  traction  outfits 
on  the  soil  when  their  use  is  long 
continued — neither  negative  nor  posi- 
tive evidence.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  traction  power  saves  horse  labor 
and  combines  great  power  into  one 
unit  so  that  it  is  all  available  at  once 
and  in  one  place.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  traction  engines — kerosene,  gaso- 
line and  steam — are  here  to  stay  as 
a  source  of  general  farm  power.  But 
they  will  have  to  be  improved  or 
changed  in  design  somewhat,  or  else 
the  design  of  our  machinery  will  have 
to  be  changed  to  work  with  them,  be- 
fore they  can  be  adopted  by  all  farmers. 


Rock  Island  "C.T.X." 
Universal  Plow 


Gang  or 
Sulky 


Protect  Your  Crops 


By  Doing  Away  With 
Dangerous  Air  Spaces 

Many  a  fine  crop  has  been  shortened,  yes  ruined,  be- 
cause of  air  spaces  left  between  topsoil  and  subsoil  when 
plowing.  That's  why  farmers  everywhere  are  discarding 
ordinary  plows  and  using  the  "C.T.X."  You,  too,will  real- 
ize the  economy  and  advantage  of  using  the  Rock  Island 
"C.T.X."  Universal  as  soon  as  you  know  all  about  it. 


Why  Air  Spaces 
Prove  Fatal 

Ordinary  plows  leave  air  spaces  between 
the  topsoil  and  subsoil.  This  is  because  the 
slice.  Instead  of  being  turned  clear  over  flat 
and  being:  thoroughly  pulverized,  Is  crimped 
up  and  the  dirt  falls  back  in  the  furrow.  It 
Isn't  turned  completely  over. 

Then,  when  a  dry  spell  conies,  the  crop 
begins  to  burn  and  fire,  for  the  moisture 
from  below  is  cut  off  completely. 

If  the  topsoil  lay  flat  on  the  subsoil  and 
there  were  no  air  spaces,  moisture  would 
comerightup  from  below.just  as  kerosene 
comes  up  the  wick  of  your  lamp.  Thus, 
during  a  long  siege  of  dry  weather,  when 
no  rain  falls  for  weeks  and  weeks,  your 
crop  suffers  but  very  little,  because  it  will 
draw  on  the  moisture  from  below. 


NO  AIR  SPACE-"C.T.X." 

How  the  Rock 
Island  "C.T.X."  Universal 
Plow  Ended  Air  Spaces 

Now,  the  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Univer- 
sal has  a  very  peculiar  b«ttom—  corkscrew- 
like In  shape.  A  perfected,  patented  shape 
that  Is  proving  a  boon  to  the  user. 

Instead  of  throwing  the  dirt  backward  and 


This  Plow  Ordinary  Plow 

Carries  Dirt  Back    Throws  Dirt  Forward 


upward,  this  bottom  sends  the  dirt  backward 
and  DOWNWARD.  (The  arrows  in  the 
pictures  below  show  how  dirt  travels  over 
an  ordinary  bottom  and  over  the  Rock  Is- 
land Universal  bottom.) 

Thus,  no  dirt  is  spilled  Into  the  furrow 
and  each  slice  is  so  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  so  completely  overturned,  that  your  lop- 
soil  lies  right  against  the  subsoil.  No  air 
spaces  between.  All  this  sounds  very  sim- 
ple, yet  it  has  taken  years  of  experience 
and  study  to  realize  what  it  really  means 
and  how  to  avoid  it.  It's  the  last  big  step 
to  perfect  plowing. 

A  Truly  Universal  Plow 

Nor  is  the  solving  of  the  air  space  prob- 
lem all  that  this  plow  has  done. 

For  here  is  a  truly  universal  plow— the 
only  universal  plow  in  all  the  world. 

You  can  work  this  plow  In  any  field  on 
your  farm  and  do  perfect  work  in  tame  sod, 
in  old  stubble,  in  trashy  cornfields ,  in  meadows, 
just  any  place.  Makes  no  difference  whether 
it's  gumbo,  heavy  clay,  sandy  loam  or  mixed 
soil.  Every  slice  will  be  turned  over  flat; 
all  trash  will  be  completely  buried.  Every 
furrow  will  be  clean;  and  the  dirt  will  be 
pulverized  more  completely  than  you  ever 
thought  possible,  saving  you  at  least  one 
harrowing. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  Rock  Island 
"C.T.X."  Universal  quickly  became  such 
a  sensation? 

Do  you  wonder  that,  to  keep  up  with  the 
multiplying  demand,  it  has  taxed  our  fac- 
tory and  workmen  to  the  utmost?  That  we 
have  had  to  increase  our  factory  output 
over  four  times? 

Do  you  wonder  that  men  who  see  this 
plow  perform  are  discarding  their  old  plows 
and  using  "C.T.X."  simply  from  an  eco- 
nomical standpoint?  It's  a  fact. 

The  Price  Is  Reasonable 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  demand  for 
this  plow  and  the  fact  that  we  own  and  con- 
trol all  patents  on  a  plow  that  really  has  no 
competitor  in  results,  we  have  not  raised  the 
price. 

It  requires  greater  care  and  is  more  ex- 
pensive in  construction,  but  enormous  pro- 
duction enables  us  to  get  lowest  possible 
factory  cost  so  that  it  costs  you  practically 
no  more  than  an  ordinary  plow. 

Its  great  value  to  you  is  in  the  results— 
the  increased  crops— the  saving  in  work  and 
the  far  greater  satisfaction  and  longer  life. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Proper  plowing  is  the  basis  of  all  farming. 
You.  as  a  user  of  plows,  should  learn  what  the 
Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  has  done  toward  im- 
proving the  plowing,  increttsing  the  crops 
without  extra  cost,  and  also  saving  labor.  Give  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  card  and  we  will  tell 
you  where  you  can  see  a  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself,  for  your 
own  knowledge  and  experience  will  show  you  why  you  can't  afford  to  use  any  other.  Write  these 
words  on  a  postal:  "/  am  interested  in  plows.'1  Then  sign  yoar  name  and  address  and  mail  to 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,  294  Second  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  III. 


Plow  More  in 
a  Day 


Divide  the  pull  evenly  between  your  horses  and  make 

plowing  easy.    Gamble  Equalizers  give  each  horse  exactly  the  same  shan 
of  work— make  plow  teams  easy  to  manage — make  your  vjork  casia    drive  c 
horse  in  furrow  and  three  on  unplowed  ground.   No  worry— no  trouble — no  pull 

ing  out  of  the  furrow— no  chance  for  tugs  to  injure  horses.    Give  direct  pull— Guarantee  no  side  draft. 
The  Gamble  4-horse  Equalizer  works  4  horses  abreast  to  gang  plow  with  one  horse  in  the  furrow  and  3  on  tin- 
Equalizer  in  illustration  etens  pull  on  16.  IS  and  2U-inch  sulkies  with  clevis  bitch  and  12  and  14- 


plowed  ground, 
inch  disc  gangs. 


Also  on  disc  sulkies  and  12  and  14-inch  g3ngs  having  wide  draw  hes.i. 


Gamble  Equalizers  Guaranteed 


to  give  perfect  satisfaction  and  work  as  we  say  or  money  refunded.    There  is  only  one  genu 
fully  protected  by  patents— no  others  like  them.    Get  the  best.    Do  not  accept  a  subutute. 
Cost  so  little  y-ou  can't  afford  to  be  without  them. 
Gamble  Equalizers  made  for  3.  4  or  5  horses.  Can 
be  used  on  farm  wagons,  manure  spreaders,  seedin 

and  harvesting  machines,  hay  loadere  and  all  kinds  of 
plows  and  harrows.  See  them  at  your  Implement 
Dealer's.  If  he  does  not  handle  them,  send  us  his 
name—we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied .  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  showing  full 
line  of  GAMBLE  EQUALIZERS. 

STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dtpt.  N.  F.  24,  ,  CarpentersviUe,  ID. 


Gamble  Equalizer 


See  them  at  your 
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Brake  \ 


wibfodyeu 


This  addition  to  the  long  established  and  old 
reliable  Hart-Parr  line,  is  our  answer  to  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  a  medium  power  tractor.  A 
tractor  built  especially  for  farms  as  small  as  160  acres. 


Many  inexperienced  builders 
have  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  field 
with  untried,  untested  small  size 
tractors.  Even  with  our  many 
years  of  tractor  building  experience, 
we  were  not  satisfied  to  do  this. 
First,  we  gave  long,  careful  thought 
to  the  power  problems  of  the  small 
farm.  We  studied  the  requirements 
from  every  angle.  Then  we  de- 
signed and  built  this  25  B.  H. P.  trac- 
tor especially  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions. Next,  we  gave  this  tractor 
a  thoro,  searching  shop  and  field 
test.  Step  by  step,  we  modified 
and  strengthened  it.  No  guess  work 
at  any  stage. 

And  now,  that  we  ourselves  are 
convinced  that  this  new  Twenty- 
five  is  right,  we  offer  it  to  the 
farmer  as  the  only  small  tractor 
that  really  is  efficient,  reliable  and 
economical  in  every  respect.  It 
will  prove  a  profitable  investment 


on  farms  of  160  to  320  acres.  And 
the  price  is  within  reach  of  the 
small  farmer's  pocket  book. 

The  same  general  features  of 
construction  which  have  made  our 
30,40  and  60  B.H.  P.  outfits  so  suc- 
cessful, are  embodied  in  this  new 
Hart- Parr  model.  It  is  built  almost 
entirely  of  steel,  thus  insuring 
greatest  strength  with  light  weight. 
The  drive  wheels  are  equipt  with 
our  wonderful  wave  form  lugs, 
making  the  tractor  well  fitted  for 
work  on  soft  soil. 

In  combination  with  the  H art- 
Parr- Sattley  Self -Lift  Plow,  shown 
in  the  illustration,  it  forms  a  strict- 
ly One-Man  Outfit.  It  will  easily 
take  the  place  of  10  sturdy  horses 
and  do  the  work  better,  quicker 
and  cheaper.  It  has  two  working 
speeds — 1.8  and  2.6  miles  per  hour. 
It  uses  cheapest  kerosene  for 
fuel  at  all  loads,  and  is  oil  cooled. 


W nte  today  for  illustrated  circular  fully  decribing  the 
important  features  of  this  new  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor. 
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You  Cannot  Buy  a  Poor  Boot  if  you  ask  lor  "Ball- 
Band"  Boots.  Look  lor  the  Red  Ball  on  the  Knee. 

You  don't  hear  men  who  wear  "  Ball-Band  " 
Rubber  Footwear  complaining  about  the  quality 
or  fit  of  their  boots. 

"Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  gives  extra  long 
wear  and  service.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  "Ball- 
Band"  goods  for  that  reason. 


BALL  #  BAND 


to 


If  you  have  never  worn  "Ball-Band"  Boots  get 
them  next  time.  See  how  many  weeks  longer 
they  last. 

Ask  for  "Ball-Band"  when  you  buy  rubber  or 
woolen  ootwear.   Look  for  the  Red  Ball  some- 
where on  the  goods.   Don't  buy  unless  you  see  it. 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
322    Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


MOLES  IN  ALFALFA  , 

A  Dakota  county  subscriber  asks: 
"Is  there  any  way  to  successfully 
deal  with  moles  that  are  working  in 
fall-seeded  alfalfa?" 

In  a  study  of  moles  and  their  habits 
made  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion a  few  years  ago  it  was  found  that 
these  little  rodents  destroy  a  great 
number  of  soil  insects,  many  of  them 
harmful  forms.  On  the  whole  the 
work  of  moles  seems  to  be  beneficial 


to  farmers,  although  in  special  in- 
stance's, such  as  that  mentioned  above 
by  our  correspondent,  they  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm. 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  Scheffer.  who 
made  the  investigation  at  the  Kansas 
station,  concluded  that  "the  mole  is 
one  of  nature's  forces  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  the  agriculturist  as  he  would 
reckon  with  nitrogen-forming  bac- 
teria, the  birds  that  visit  his  field 
and  the  bees  that  pollinate  his  fruit 
hlossoms.  If  the  individual  mole  is 
not  out  of  place,  mark  him  down  as 
an  asset  and  proceed  accordingly.  If 
he  is  where  we  do  not  want  him,  we 
are  privileged  to  set  swift  death  on 
his  track  in  the  form  of  traps,  poison 
or  club." 

Where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
combat  moles,  trapping  is  the  surest 
and  most  practicable  method  to 
follow.  Ordinary  steel  traps,  small 
mouse  traps,  or  indeed  any  kind  of 
traps  that  cannot  be  set  without 
digging  into  the  runway,  are  useless 
in  catching  moles.    A  form  of  trap 


Trap  !'or  Moles  with  Scissor-like  Jaws 

must  be  used  that  can  be  set  without 
doing  more  than  pressing  the  roof 
of  the  burrow  down  and  filling  the 
runway.  Two  types  of  traps  are 
especially  designed  for  this  work; 
one  is  the  harpoon  trap  that  impales 
the  mole  on  sharp  prongs,  which  are 
driven  into  the  earth  by  a  strong 
spring  when  the  trigger  is  released; 
the  other  has  jaws  that  close  firmly 
from  each  side  of  the  runway,  im- 
prisoning the  mole  between. 

Each  type  of  trap  is  set  by  pressing 
the  runway  down  with  the  foot  and 
setting  the  trigger  pan  over  the  de- 
pressed place.  Then  when  the  mole 
comes  along  and  attempts  to  tunnel 
through  the  earth  that  fills  his  burrow 
he  trips  the  trigger  and  releases  the 
harpoon  or  jaws  as  the  case  may  be. 
Traps  of  this  kind  may  be  secured 
from  hardware  dealers  or  ordered 
through  them.  The  harpoon  type  seems 
to  be  rather  the  easiest  set,  particu- 
larly in  hard  ground  or  in  sod  land. 

Moles  may  also  be  poisoned  with 
more  or  less  success.  Strychnia  sul- 
phate was  the  poison  used  in  the 
Kansas  tests.  When  grain  is  used  for 
bait  the  poison  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  the  grain  soaked  in  the  solution. 
About  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  the 
poison  should  be  used  to  one  quart  of 
water,  and  the  grain  should  be  soaked 
for  about  twelve  hours.  Raisins  have 
proved  to  be  the  best  bait,  however, 
The  seeds  are  removed  and  a  few  small 
crystals  of  the  strychnia  are  inserted 
in  their  place.  Bait  is  inserted  in 
the  runways  through  a  small  hole 
made  from  the  top  with  a  pencil  or 
small  stick;  after  dropping  the  bait 
through  the  opening  made  in  this  way 
close  it  up  with  a  small  clod. 

The   mole   is   very   suspicious  and 


cunning,  so  that  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible  must  be  made.  Merely  to 
have  the  roof  of  his  runway  fall  in 
does  not  seem  to  strike  the  mole  as 
being  unusual,  and  that  is  the  reason 
probably  that  the  type  of  traps  that 
are  set  over  a  depression  in  the 
runway  are  so  successful. 


NEED  FOR  CO-OPERATION 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  Predatory 
interests  have  lowered  the  people's 
ideals  for  this  great  republic  and 
blinded  many  until  their  only  ambi- 
tion is  to  satisfy  greed,  and  the 
almighty  dollar  has  been  placed  so 
far  above  the  Almighty  God  that  He 
has  been  lost  to  view.  The  Golden 
Rule  has  been  changed  to  read,  "Do 
the  other  fellows  before  they  do  you." 
We  have  all  heard  the  cry  of  the 
consumer  that  foodstuffs  are  too 
high,  while  Secretary  Wilson  says 
something  must  be  wrong  when  the 
producer  is  getting  only  46  cents  of 
the  dollar  the  consumer  pays  for 
food.  Consider,  brother  farmers,  who 
stand  all  the  loss  of  crops  from 
drouth,  hail,  etc.,  and  who  fix  the 
price  on  what  you  produce,  as  well 
as  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Look  at  the  telephone  company, 
that  is  constantly  working  us  for  a 
bigger  haul!  We  should  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  owning,  operating  and 
controlling  our  own  telephone  sys- 
tems, thus  saving  one-half  the  present 
cost.  A  farmers'  co-operative  insur- 
ance company  in  Saunders  county  is 
saving  the  farmers  over  $100,000 
annually. 

Every  grain  elevator,  both  local 
and  terminal,  should  be  owned,  con- 
trolled and  operated  by  the  farmers, 
then  the  producer  would  stand  some 
chance  for  justice— just  as  members 
of  fruit  growers'  associations  have 
gained  by  co-operation.  Organized 
farmers  can  never  be  made  the 
victims  of  promoters  of  projects  that 
are  doomed  to  failure,  nor  can  they 
be  buncoed  as  were  the  farmers  of 
Saunders  county  in  the  nineties. 

On  that  occasion  two  creamery 
boosters  secured  from  the  farmers 
contract  notes  to  the  tune  of  $4,500 
and  put  up  a  station  that  could  be 
duplicated  for  $3,000,  at  a  time  when 
pastures  had  been  plowed  under  and 
all  cows  disposed  of  except  for  home 
use.  The  creamery  was  erected, 
started,  and  turned  over  to  the 
farmers'  company.  They  operated 
for  one  season  at  a  loss,  disgusting 
the  shareholders  and  injuring  the 
future  of  co-operation,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  of  good  business  had  the 
creamery  been  erected  at  a  proper 
time.  As  it  was,  it  sold  for  about 
$600  later  on. 

J.  H.  TEACHMAN. 

Saunders  Co. 


A  THREE-HORSE  EVENER 

In  reply  to  Professor  Chase's  recent 
statement  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
that  there  is  no  three-horse  evener 
attachable  to  an  ordinary  wagon 
tongue  that  will  allow  each  horse  to 
pull  an  equal  share  of  the  load  with- 


out causing  side-draft,  a  Pierefi 
county  subscriber  has  submitted  the 
accompanying  diagram.  It  was  un- 
accompanied by  further  explanation 
than  that  given  in  the  cut.  We  offer 
it  without  vouching  for  its  ability 
to  equalize  the  load  between  three 
horses  without  causing  side-draft. 


THE  SHELTERLESS  COW 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Did  you  ever 
see  a  man  keeping  milch  cows  with- 
out any  shelter  whatever  from  the 
winter  storms?  I  have,  and  have 
watched  him  at  milking  time,  with 
stool  and  bucket,  chasmg  the  cow 
first  to  one  place  and  then  another, 
trying  to  get  the  poor  thing  to  stand 
still  long  enough  for  him  to  get  the 
little  milk  she  has  to  offer. 

Gage  Co.       C.  K.  CRITCHFIELD. 


The  time  to  shell  that  sappy  corn 
is  while  it  is  frozen.  If  your  con- 
science will  permit,  and  you  wish 
to  avoid  trouble,  you  had  better  turn 
it  over  to  the  other  fellow,  too,  before 
warm  weather  comes. 


Wednesday,  February  26,  IMS. 
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H.  D.  LuU,  Keith  County 

February  18. — The  weather  is  still 
dry  and  balmy,  though  a  little  blustery 
today.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  feel 
u  little  uneasy  about  the  winter  wheat. 
Whether  we  need  moisture  very  badly 
as  yet  is  a  debatable  question,  but  that 
we  will  need  it  as  soon  as  frost  goes 
out  is  certain.  — 

The  price  of  butterfat  in  cream  has 
gone  up  2  cents,  and  now  it  brings 
30  cents  or  better.  Eggs  have  dropped 
about  2  cents,  but  the  dealers  say 
they  are  losing  money  at  18  cents. 
Butter  is  selling  at  about  the  same 
—18  cents — but  in  towns  of  any  size 
the  local  demand  springs  the  price 
to  25  or  more,  as  farmers  would  rather 
sell  the  cream  at  an  acceptable  price 
than  to  bother  about  making  butter. 

Corn  is  holding  at  about  the  same 
price,  but  hay  is  still  on  the  toboggan 
and  the  commission  merchants  in 
Denver  report  the  market  over- 
stocked. The  winter  continues  so 
mild  that  feeding  was  much  lighter, 
and  the  roads  are  good,  so  that  with 
spring  work  coming  on  there  is  no 
longer  an  inclination  to  hold  for 
higher  prices.  It  has  been  a  number 
ol  years  since  hay  sold  at  so  low  a 
price.  — 

This  is  the  open  season  for  public 
sales.  The  chance  to  go  somewhere 
to  visit  everybody,  the  free  lunch,  and 
the  desire  to  see  how  things  are  sell- 
ing are  drawing  cards  that  mean  large 
attendances,  during  this  season  of  fine 
weather  and  fine  roads.  At  a  good 
sized  sale  today  the  prices  paid  for 
stock  cattle  and  hogs  seemed  higher 
than  a  cat's  back  at  a  dog  fight.  Good 
horses  sold  at  good  figures.  Two 
horses  brought  $200  each  —  a  figure 
not  often  reached  here. 

1  notice  Mr.  Hadley  desires  that  all 
of  the  states  have  a  uniform  weight 
per  bushel  of  farm  products.  I  think 
a  much  better  scheme  is  to  do  awaj 
with  the  bushel  altogether  and  buy 
and  sell,  as  they  do  in  Colorado  and 
other  western  states,  by  the  hundred- 
weight— in  other  words,  by  the  pound. 
Of  course  a  hundredweight  cannot  be 
measured  very  well,  but  the  measure 
is  largely  guesswork  anyway,  so  we 
would  better  do  away  with  it  as  far 
as  possible  and  get  down  to  a  more 
precise  method  of  doing  business. 

Superintendent  Snyder  of  the  North 
Platte  experiment  farm  has  shown  in 
his  work  that  no  feed  has  been  more 
economical  than  corn  and  alfalfa  for 
raising  pigs,  carrying  stock  hogs,  or 
fattening  hogs  for  market.  He  has 
also  shown  that  for  growing  and 
carrying  over  cattle,  alfalfa  is  the 
most  economical  source  of  protein. 
Now  the  last  bulletin  from  the  station 
at  Lincoln,  by  Professor  H.  R.  Smith, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  "corn  and 
alfalfa  have  proven  the  most  eco- 
nomical feeds  for  fattening  steers." 
And  it  is  further  shown  that  the 
scoop-shovel  method  of  preparing 
corn  and  the  fork  method  of  grinding 
alfalfa  are  also  the  cheapest  way  of 
handling  these  products.  With  corn 
grown  all  over  this  end  of  the  state 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  with 
alfalfa  grown  successfully  in  the  river 
valleys,  irrigated  and  non-irrigated, 
we  have  right  at  home  the  best  feed- 
ing stuff  for  livestock  to  be  found  in 
irhe  world,  and  we  do  not  need  to  go 
to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  grinding 
either  the  corn  or  alfalfa.  For  suc- 
culence to  add  to  the  ration  we  can 
[have  silage,  beet  tops  or  beet  pulp, 
so  that  we  are  entirely  independent 
as  far  as  feed  supply  is  concerned. 
(Yes,  and  our  sugar  beet  factories  also 
prepare  some  molasses  feeds  that  put 
the  gloss  on  the  hair  of  the  finished 
animal.  So  we  grow,  fatten  and  finish 
Dn  home-produced  stock  foods. 


KISKAIDS  BEAT  RENTING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Not  long  ago 
i  Cherry  county  man  wrote  an  article 
or  a  farm  paper  in  which  he  says 
:hat  homesteaders  in  the  Kinkaid 
iistrict  cannot  make  a  living  on  their 
claims;  that  they  work  for  their 
)oard,  and  are  glad  to.  He  says  it  is 
iard  to  find  enough  hard,  level  ground 
>n  some  of  the  claims  on  which  to 
mild,  and  defies  any  man  to  show 
lim  a  claim  with  100  or  even  fifty 
icres  of  tillable  soil. 

Now,  first,  one  must  understand  that 
hese  homesteads  consist  of  640  acres, 
md  every  valley   and   every  swale 


contains  hard  land.  I  have  lived  in 
the  Kinkaid  district  for  over  four 
years,  and  have  yet  to  see  a  640-axire 
tract  consisting  of  one  great  sand  hill. 
While  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
land  in  Cherry  county,  I  know  well 
the  conditions  existing  in  McPherson 
and  Grant  counties,  and  they  are 
far  from  being  such  as  described  by 
the  writer  mentioned  above 

The  Cherry  county  man  includes 
too  much  territory  in  his  generaliza- 
tion when  he  mentions  the  Kinkaid 
district.  In  McPherson  county  one 
can  scarcely  hire  a  homesteader  at 
any  price.  They  all  have  work  of 
their  own.  We  offered  5  and  6  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn  huskers,  and  $1.50 
per  day  for  other  labor,  and  help 
was  scarce  at  that.  The  majority  of 
the  people  here  have  come  within  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  and  most  of 
them  came  poor.  With  the  three-year 
homestead  law  to  shorten  the  time  of 
residence  required,  nearly  all  will 
have  made  final  proof  within  another 
year;  then  they  will  mortgage  the 
place  to  buy  stock  with  which  to  help 
themselves  along. 

While  this  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered a  corn  country,  some  farmers 
raise  as  high  as  forty  bushels  per 
acre.  Vegetables  do  exceedingly  well 
here,  potatoes  yielding  up  to  250 
bushels  per  acre.  Winter  wheat  and 
rye  are  being  tried  and  promise  to  be 
a  success.  Alfalfa  also  does  well,  and 
several  farmers  are  making  a  success 
of  the  dairy  business.  For  my  own 
part  I  have  seen  no  conditions  any- 
where in  the  Kinkaid  district  re- 
sembling in  any  way  those  described 
by  the  Cherry  county  man. 

It  is  expected  that  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  congress  the  North  Platte 
forest  reserve  will  be  opened  for 
settlement.  If  such  is  the  case  it  will 
provide  good  homes  for  hundreds  of 
families — and  I'll  tell  you  that  home- 
steading  beats  renting!  I  know,  hav- 
ing tried  both,  and  would  advise  every 
renter  reading  this  letter  to  get  a 
piece  of  Uncle  Sam's  free  land.  The 
best  plan  for  those  wanting  homes  is 
to  come  here  and  see  for  themselves 
what  the  land  is  and  what  the  people 
are  doing.  We  are  ready  to  show 
anyone  at  any  time  whether  or  not 
we  are  working  for  our  board.  There 
is  many  a  renter  who  gets  only  his 
board,  however;  and  poor  board  at 
that.  IVAN  GROUSE. 

McPherson  Co. 


THE  WOOD  SUPPLY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  up  a  goodly  amount  of 
dry  wood  or  wood  that  will  be  dry 
when  the  good  housewife  wants  to 
get  a  quick  meal ;  for  to  be  out  of  dry 
fuel  is  a  real  bugbear  and  will  try 
the  patience  of  any  woman. 

Gage  Co.       C.  K.  CRITCHFIELD. 


Sat;,— but  that's 
fine  cement! 
Of  course  it  is, 
it's  ATLAS- 


The  standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured" 


T  owe*  s  9    Surface  System 


GETS  ALL  THE  WEEDS— PROTECTS  AND  AIDS  CROP-ROOTS 

The  thorough  cultivation  by  the  "Tower"  kills  all  weeds 
but  damages  no  corn  roots;  provides  dust  mulch  to  hold 
moisture,  which  insures  much  earlier  maturity  (proven 
by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  competitive  test),  with 
lighter  draft  and  easier  management.    This  sea- 
son's success  with  a  crop  is  assured  where  your 
iltivator  bears  our  name  "TOWER"  on  the  tongue. 
Write  for  booklet,  "20th  Century  Corn  Culture" — 
FREE.    We  are  the  manufacturers. 


(CULTIVATOR) 


J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  00.,  94th  St.,  Mendota, 


■*  IE™ 

wo  Horses 
Do  the  Work 
of  Three 


Roller  Bearings  roll  around  the  axle  instead  of  wearing  them  out  like  the  ordinary  frictional 
sliding  bearing  and  do  away  with  one-third  the  usual  friction.  Our  improved  hardened  steel 
bushing  takes  away  practically  all  wear  on  the  bearing  and  box.  Don't  think  of  buying  a  new 
wagon  until  you  have  seen  the 

Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagon 

The  Greatest  Improvement  in  Wagon  Construction  in  50  Years 

Saves  horses  because  it  pulls  easier;  saves  time  because  you  can  go  faster;  saves  repair  bills  because  the 
whole  wagon  stands  up  better.  Roller  Bearings  need  oiling  only  about  once  a  month  and  never  get  hot  or 
tight  on  the  wheel.  They  are  the  crowning  feature  of  the  old  reliable  Peter  Schuttler  "The  One  Best" 
wagon  that  has  lead  all  others  for  quality  since  1843. 

Read  What  U.  S.  Government  Tests  Show 

Official  tests  maae  by  Government  road  experts  on 
common  axles  in  competition  with  Roller  Bearing  axles  on 
the  same  roads  report  the  following  : 
To  Start  Load 


Free  Book^en 


Common  Axle  -  -  -  -  850  lbs.  pull 
Roller  Bearing  Axle  -    -   400  lbs.  pull 

To  Hani  Load 

Common  Axle  -  -  -  -  260  lbs.  pull 
Roller  Bearing  Axle  -    -    100  lbs.  pull 

You  Can  Make  the  Same  Kind  of  a 
Saving  in  Hauling  Your  Own  Loads 
PFTTER    SCHUTTLER  CO. 
2521    W.  22nd  Street,  Chicago 

IneWorld's  GreateslWagon  Factory.,  Est.  ISiS. 


book  telling  more  about  the 
Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagons.  Read 
what  farmers  who  have  actually  used  these 
wagons  say  of  this  great  new  invention. 

Send  for  the  book 
today 
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LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED— We  want  a 

subscription  representative  In  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  Is  not  already  repreieated, 
write  for  our  termi. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the    time   paid    for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA    FARMER  CO.. 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


The  farmer  is  beset  by 
Bug  a  horde  of  pests  that 

Ammunition,    prey   upon   his  crops. 

From  the  gopher  that 
makes  his  alfalfa  fields  look  like  30 
cents  to  the  smuts  of  grains  and  the 
coddling  moth  that  ruins  so  many 
apples  the  ammunition  mostly  used 
against  these  destroyers  is  some  form 
of  poison.  Under  the  Nebraska  law 
only  registered  pharmacists  can  sell 
poisons,  even  for  bugs.  That  narrows 
the  source  of  ammunition  for  the 
annual  bug  and  plant  pest  war.  Bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  legislature 
to  change  the  law  so  as  to  allow 
others  than  registered  pharmacists  to 
sell  all  the  poisonous  substances 
commonly  used  for  insect  pests  and 
fungous  diseases.  A  measure  of  this 
kind  ought  to  become  law. 


Here  is  the  language 
Teaching  of  a  bill  (House  Roll 
Co-operation.    No.    734)    before  the 

Nebraska  legislature 
that  will  please  many  farmers:  "That 
from  and  after  the  passage  and 
approval  of  this  act,  the  university 
of  this  state,  the  state  normal  schools 
and  the  high  schools  of  cities  and 
villages  of  this  state,  shall  teach  and 
give  instruction  in  co-operative  agri- 
culture, co-operative  buying  and 
selling  and  distribution  of  farm 
products  and  purchase  of  such  articles 
as  arc  necessary  for  use  on  the 
farm;  in  co-operative  manufacture  and 
sale  and  distribution  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  shall  also  teach  the  laws 
relating  to  these  subjects."  A  state 
law  compels  the  teaching  of  agri- 
cultural production;  surely  marketing 
and  distribution  are  fully  as  important. 
The  curricula  of  the  state  university, 
state  normal  schools  and  high  schools 
are  already  well  loaded  down,  but 
we  can  name  several  subjects  therein 
that  are  of  less  importance  than  the 
teaching  of  co-operation. 


The  present  legislature 
Two  is  not  swamped  with  bills 
Cood  Bills,  relating  to  agricultural 
education,  but  it  has  be- 
fore it  at  least  two  good  bills  on  that 
subject.  One  (House  Roll  No.  452) 
provides  an  appropriation  to  be  used 
by  the  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  university  in  making  an 
educational  exhibit  at  county  fairs. 
In  Ohio  this  plan  has  been  followed 
with  excellent  results  in  bringing  the 
farmers  of  the  state  into  contact  with 
the  work  being  done  at  their  experi- 
ment station.  The  other  bill  (House 
Roll   No.   524)    gives   county  boards 


power,  when  petitioned  by  10  per 
cent  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county, 
to  levy  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
county  to  employ  a  farm  demon 
strator.  The  latter  bill  is  meritorious 
because  it  permits  the  people  in  those 
counties  where  a  farm  demonstrator 
is  desired  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  by  general  taxation  instead  of 
by  private  contributions  or  donations 
from  abroad.  This  bill  does  not  force 
a  farm  demonstrator  upon  any  county 


Two    bills    before  the 
Loans       legislature,  if  enacted  into 
For  Silos,    law,  would  make  it  easy 

for  farm  owners  to  secure 
money  with  which  to  build  silos.  One  of 
the  bills  authorizes  farm  loans  for  silo 
building  from  the  state  permanent 
school  fund;  the  other  appropriates 
$300,000  of  that  fund  to  be  used  in  mak 
ing  such  loans.  Loans  are  to  be  made  at 
4  per  cent  interest  "to  farmers  owning 
and  cultivating  farms  within  the  state 
to  aid  in  the  erection  and  construction 
of  silos  upon  such  farms."  The  security 
must  be  two-year  first  farm  mort 
gages.  To  the  extent  that  4  per  cent 
is  lower  than  the  going  rate  of 
interest  upon  farm  loans,  this  would 
amount  to  a  bounty  for  silo  building. 
But  these  measures  would  help  only 
farm  owners,  and,  if  we  read  the 
language  of  the  bill  aright,  only  those 
farm  owners  who  cultivate  their 
farms.  Certainly  the  object  is  a  worthy 
one — to  increase  the  number  of  silos 
in  the  state  —  but  measures  to  loan 
state  funds  to  one  particular  class  for 
one  particular  purpose  must  at  best 
be  considered  of  doubtful  expediency. 


A  newspaper  dispatch 
Trust  says  that  Attorney  Gen- 
Busting,     eral  Wicker  sham  has  filed 

eighty-one  civil  and  crim- 
inal anti-trust  suits  during  his  four 
years  in  office.  According  to  the 
same  authority  this  number  exceeds 
by  nineteen  all  the  trust  prosecutions 
brought  by  Mr.  Wickersham's  prede- 
cessors since  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  was  enacted  in  1892.  The  Taft 
administration  deserves  credit  for 
attempting  to  enforce  the  trust  laws 
it  fbund  on  the  statute  books,  even 
though  the  net  result  has  been  only 
to  show  their  ineffectiveness  against 
combinations.  During  this  adminis- 
tration, more  than  in  any  other,  the 
conviction  has  grown  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  dragging  the  trusts 
into  court  and  "dissolving"  them 
brings  no  permanent  relief;  the  public 
mind  has  turned  to  more  fundamental 
remedies.  Here  there  has  been  a 
split.  On  one  side  are  those  that 
believe  the  trusts  are  natural,  and 
must  be  regulated  rather  than  broken 
up.  On  the  other  side  are  thos*e  that 
believe  the  trusts  are  not  natural,  but 
are  the  product  of  special  privilege, 
and  that  the  true  remedy  lies  in 
removing  the  bolstering  special 
privileges.  Though  President-elect 
Wilson  seems  to  have  some  faith  in 
"thou  shalt  not"  laws,  yet  on  the 
whole  he  takes  the  side  of  those  who 
would  cure  the  trust  evil  by  abolish- 
ing privilege  in  every  form. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty 
Railroad  bills  affecting  railroads 
Legislation,  are  before  our  legisla- 
ture. These  bills  deal 
with  all  sorts  of  things,  from  the 
length  of  freight  trains  to  freight-rate 
reductions.  Many  pertain  to  matters 
that  are  within  the  province  of  the 
state  railway  commission;  especially 
is  this  true  of  bills  for  the  regulation 
of  rates.  Others  break  new  ground 
upon  which  the  commission  would 
probably  not  care  to  tread  without 
a  statutory  enactment.  That  there 
are  any  rate  bills  in  the  lot  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  a  feeling  that  the  state  rail- 
way commission  has  been  slow  to  act 
upon  rates  that  need  attention. 

In  reply  to  a  query  from  a  number 
of  legislators  as  to  whether  regulatory 
measures  passed  by  the  legislature 
would  hamper  the  commission  in  its 
work,  the  members  of  the  latter  body 
have  replied  in  the  affirmative.  They 
say  they  are  as  much  interested  in 
fair  rates  as  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  that  they  are  ready  to 
order  reductions  in  certain  rates  as 
soon  as  the  supreme  court  at  Wash- 
ington decides  what  power  state 
commissions  have.  The  state  railway 
commission  is  surely  in  a  much 
better  position  than  the  legislature  to 
make  a  fair  adjustment  of  rates,  and 
we  believe  that  the  commission  as  at 
present  constituted  may  be  trusted. 
In  matters  of  rate-making  we  believe 
that  the  law-making  body  should 
step  in  only  when  the  commission  has 
obviously  failed  in  its  duty. 


The    county  telephone 
Count}'       bill  seems  to  be  having 
Telephones,    smooth    sailing    in  the 

legislature.  This  bill 
provides  that  the  county  board  in 
each  county  may  levy  a  tax  and  issue 
bonds  to  build  a  county  telephone 
system  or  to  take  over  existing  lines 
within  the  county.  The  people  of 
many  communities  in  this  state,  since 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  big  Ne- 
braska telephone  companies,  want 
relief  and  want  it  quickly.  National 
or  siate  ownership  of  telephone  lines 
seems  altogether  too  far  away;  hence 
this  county  telephone  bill. 

The  county  is  not  the  logical  tele- 
phone unit,  but  it  is  probably  better 
that  communities  torn  with  dissension 
may  have  peace  in  this  way  than  to 
have  to  endure  present  conditions 
until  public  ownership  in  larger 
units  may  be  established.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact,  however,  that  some 
localities  are  ready  for  public  owner- 
ship while  others  are  not,  it  would 
be  very  much  better  to  go  forward 
to  state  ownership  of  telephone  lines 
than  to  have  the  state  cut  up  into 
county  telephone  systems. 

If  this  county  telephone  bill  is 
passed,  and  it  seems  very  likely  to 
be,  the  people  in  any  county  should 
not  think  of  building  county  lines  to 
compete  with  present  lines  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  refusal  of  the 
owners  of  the  latter  to  sell  to  the 
county  on  reasonable  terms.  In  fact, 
the  county  telephone  bill  might  well 
be  amended  to  require  counties — 
under  conditions  that  would  prevent 
any  hold-up  game  on  the  part  of 
established  companies — to  purchase 
existing  telephone  lines.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  use  a  measure  of  this  kind 
to  browbeat  a  private  corporation. 
Moreover,  duplication  of  public  util- 
ities is  expensive  and  wasteful,  and 
ultimately  the  people  pay  the  cost. 


We  have  pointed  out  the 
A  Special     need    of    an    easier  and 

Interest.  cheaper  way  to  amend 
the  state  constitution  in 
Nebraska.  To  make  it  easier  to  carry 
amendments,  the  requirements  for 
adoption  should  be  changed  from  a 
majority  of  all  votes  cast  at  the 
election  to  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  upon  each  amendment.  Then  to 
make  it  cheaper  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution, the  method  of  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  amendments  should  be 
changed  from  that  of  newspaper 
advertising  to  publishing  and  send- 
ing to  each  vote  a  state  publicity 
pamphlet. 

The  Bollen  amendment  provided 
for  both  of  these  changes.  In  the 
committee  of  the  whole  in  the  house 
of  representatives  it  passed  without 
objection.  But  between  that  time  and 
one  week  later,  when  it  came  up  for 
final  passage,  many  of  the  members 
had  evidently  heard  from  somebody, 
for  they  voted  it  down.  It  is  said 
that  many  protests  came  from  news 
paper  publishers  throughout  the  state, 
which  caused  the  change  of  front. 
That  part  of  the  amendment  relating 
to  the  votes  required  to  adopt  an 
amendment  has  been  resurrected,  but 
the  other  part,  that  relating  to  the 
method  of  giving  publicity  to  proposed 
amendments,  is  permanently  dead. 

This  means  that  we  will  secure  no 
relief  at  present  from  the  very  ex- 
pensive method  of  advertising  amend- 
ments. The  proposal  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  was  killed  by  the 
senate,  too,  so  that  several  amend- 
ments will  no  doubt  be  submitted  this 
year.  Last  fall  it  cost  the  state  about 
$52,000  to  advertise  five  amendments 
in  the  newspapers.  In  Oregon,  where 
a  state  pamphlet  is  published,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  each  voter,  sixty-four 
amendments  and  measures  were  sub- 
mitted at  four  different  elections, 
from  1904  to  1910,  at  a  total  cost  for 
publicity  of  only  $46,610.61,  or  less 
than  it  cost  to  advertise  five  amend- 
ments in  Nebraska! 

By  opposing  this  reform  in  Ne- 
braska the  newspapers  have  not 
strengthened  their  position  with  the 
people. 


On    country    roads  at 
The  this   season  you  meet 

Annual  Shift,    creaking  wagons  piled 

high  with  household 
goods,  crates  of  chickens  and  the 
smaller  implements  of  the  farm,  while 
behind  trail  the  larger  implements 
and  the  family  cow.  On  top  of  the 
load  is  a  renter  and  his  family;  it  is 
the  time  when  farm  leases  expire. 

The  number  of  farmers  in  this  and 
other  corn-belt  states  who  must  make 
a  move  of  this  kind  every  year,  or 


every  few  years,  is  becoming  a  menace 
to  agriculture  and  to  rural  institu- 
tions. In  Nebraska,  a  comparatively 
young  state,  we  have  seven  counties 
with  more  than  50  per  cent  of  tenant 
farmers,  and  thirty-five  counties  in 
which  the  proportion  of  tenant 
farmers  is  between  40  and  50  per 
cent;  the  average  for  the  whole  state 
is  a  little  more  than  38  per  cent — all 
figures  from  the  1910  census. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
Illinois  the  whole  farm  tenant  popu- 
lation moves  on  the  average  once  in 
two  years.  If  Nebraska  farm  tenants 
move  as  frequently  as  those  of 
Illinois,  then  in  some  of  our  counties 
every  two  years  we  have  a  complete 
shift  of  moie  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
rural  population.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  is  little  wonder  that  we 
have  a  rural  life  problem!  The  tenant 
farmer,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
his  tenure,  cannot  be  exp<  cted  to  take 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community  in  which 
he  happens  to  be  stopping. 

And  even  when  tenant  farmers 
interest  themselves  in  community 
affairs,  as  some  of  them  do  to  their 
great  credit,  good  rural  institutions 
are  not  likely  to  be  established  where 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
is  shifting  from  year  to  year  and 
where  the  taxes  are  paid  very  largely 
by  absentee  owners  concerned  about 
making  "interest"  on  their  invest- 
ment. The  effect  of  so  large  a  class 
of  people  with  no  permanent  abiding 
place  is  shown  in  declining  schools 
and  churches,  and  in  the  difficulty 
in  many  places  of  organizing  co- 
operative associations. 

And  if  the  effect  is  b^d  on  rural 
life  conditions  it  is  worse  upon  the 
renters  themselves.  The  necessity 
of  being  ready  to  throw  things 
together  for  another  move  keeps 
them  from  accumulating  goods  and 
livestock,  and  after  three  or  four 
moves  a  farmer  who  started  with 
the  best  of  intentions  may  become 
quite  shiftless,  judged  by  land- 
owning farmers  who  can  farm  as  they 
wish. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
shifting  farm  population  is  the  result 
of  shiftlessness;  that  the  thrifty 
among  the  tenant  class  soon  become 
land  owners.  But  a  close  observer 
must  see  that  the  speculative  value 
in  farm  land  makes  it  difficult  to  buy 
land  and  pay  for  it  out  of  its  prod- 
uce, and  that  the  more  thrifty  tenants 
there  are  who  do  set  out  to  buy  land, 
the  greater  will  be  the  speculative 
value  and  the  harder  for  other  tenants 
to  become  owners.  -  Speculative  value 
in  land  will  cause  a  steady  increas* 
in  the  number  of  farm  tenants. 

And  our  one-year  leasing  system  i: 
the  worst  in  the  world— it  destroy! 
the  productivity  of  the  land,  mini 
rural  institutions  and  breaks  the 
spirit  of  those  who  from  necessity 
must  submit  to  it.  On  the  other  ham' 
tke  increasing  speculative  value  | 
land  renders  it  harder  and  harder  for 
landlords  to  make  "interest"  on  th 
present  worth  of  their  property.  Let 
no  one  think  that  we  are  here  fault- 
ing either  landlords  or  tenants;  they 
are  both  the  victims  of  condition! 
which  can  be  cured  only  by  radical 
reforms. 


The  1910  census  shows 
Size  that  the  average  size  of 
of  Farms,  farms  in  the  corn  belt 
has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing. Farm  management  experts 
generally  attribute  this  to  the  use  of 
machinery  that  makes  it  more  profit- 
able for  farmers  to  operate  on  a  large 
than  on  a  small  scale.  They  point 
to  a  farm  survey  made  in  Tompkins 
county,  New  York,  by  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, which  shows  that  the  farmers 
in  that  county  having  the  largest 
farms  were  making  the  most  money. 

This  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  wild 
talk  about  the  size  of  farms.  Many 
persons  profess  to  believe  that  farm- 
ing will  become  capitalistic,  and  that 
land  will  be  operated  in  vast  tracts. 
Such  conclusions  are  totally  un- 
warranted by  any  investigations  that 
have  been  made.  The  average  size 
of  the  "large"  farms  studied  in 
Tompkins  county  was  only  261  acres- 
just  good  sized  (for  New  York  state) 
family  farms.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
farms  of  that  size  to  bonanza  farms 
operated  by  managers  and  gangs  of 
hired  men. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  farm  man- 
agement people  have  very  little  data 
concerning  the  size  of  farms  upon 
which  they  can  base  definite  con- 
clusions. It  is  possible  that  the 
owners  of  the  larger  farms  in  the 
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Tompkins  county  survey  were  better 
managers  than  the  owners  of  the 
smaller  farms,  which  would  show  up 
to  the  advantage  of  the  larger  farms. 
That  these  good  managers  had  the 
larger  farms  might  mean  that  they 
considered  the  larger  farm  a  more 
profitable  unit  from  the  standpoint 
purely  of  farming,  or  it  might  mean 
that  the  hope  of  speculative  gain 
induced  them  to  add  to  their  holdings. 

Undoubtedly  big  machinery  may  be 
used  with  greater  facility  on  large 
farms  than  on  small  ones,  but  it  is 
not  safe  to  conclude  that  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  increasing  size  of  farms 
while  the  element  of  speculation  in 
land  remains  an  inducement  to 
farmers  and  land  owners  to  buy  more 
land.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  speculation  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  increasing  size 
of  farms  than  the  idea  of  farming 
with  large  machinery  to  make  greater 
profit.  At  least  the  census  figures 
show  that  where  the  price  of  land 
has  advanced  most  rapidly — offering 
the  best  opportunity  for  speculation 
—there  the  size  of  farms  has  in- 
creased most. 

We  need  to  have  a  care  in  drawing 
conclusions  about  the  most  profitable 
size  of  farms  while  speculation  is 
such    a    disturbing     factor    in  any 

calculation  we  may  make. 

*  *  * 

Certain  it  is  that  in  eon- 
Society's  sidering  the  use  of  land, 
Claim.       and   the   most  profitable 

size  of  farms,  the  for- 
tunes of  individuals  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  claims  of 
society.  For  the  greatest  profit  to 
individual  farmers,  64Q  acres  might 
be  (we  do  not  say  it  would  be)  the 
most  profitable  farm  unit,  while  for 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
division  of  the  land  into  farms  of 
that  size  might  be  a  very  bad  thing, 
indeed.  A  passenger  on  a  train  may 
spread  himself  and  his  baggage  over 
two  or  more  seats  when  the  car  is  not 
crowded,  and  thus  secure  the  max- 
imum of  comfort  and  profit  from  his 
trip;  but  as  the  car  fills  up  with  other 
passengers,  for  their  comfort  and 
well-being  he  must  get  his  baggage 
out  of  the  way  and  take  his  feet  down 
from  the  seat  in  front.  As  popula- 
tion increases  the  best  use  of  the 
land  dictates  that  it  be  made  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  food  and 
clothing  material  per  acre,  instead  of 
the  greatest  amount  per  man  working 
upon  it.  This  is  a  point  that  farm 
management  experts  have  not  gen- 
erally considered.  Whether  the  best 
use  of  the  land  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  whole  people  means  small  farms 
or  large  farms  tloes  not  yet  appear 
clearly,  although  we  suspect  that  it 
means  relatively  small  farms. 

*  *  * 

It  is  difficult  for  many 
Power  and  people  to  harmonize 
Machinery,    small    farms     with  the 

use  of  large  machinery 
and  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
thereby.  To  have  small  farms  must 
we  forego  the  use  of  large  machinery, 
especially  of  traction  power,  in  our 
farming  operations?  Not  necessarily. 
The  article  by  W.  E.  Flory  of  Thayer 
county,  on  page  259  of  this  paper, 
shows  how  big  machinery  may  be 
used  co-operatively  by  farmers  who 
could  not  afford  to  own  it  individu- 
ally. More  and  more  as  farmers 
learn  to  live  together  and  to  co- 
operate they  will  gain  for  them- 
selves the  advantages  of  the  use  of 
power  machinery  without  adding  to 
the  size  of  their  farms. 


USE  OF  CLAY  HILLS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  some 
portions  of  Nebraska  and  other  states, 
much  of  the  land  lies  in  ranges  of 
yellow  clay  hills.  These  hills  seem 
to  be  rich  in  the  mineral  elements 
of  soil  fertility,  but  are  lacking  in 
what  is  commonly  termed  soil,  mean- 
ing that  part  of  the  soil  that  contains 
vegetable  matter.  The  scientist  would 
say  lacking  in  organic  matter. 

The  maintenance  of  fertility  is 
always  a  problem  on  hilly  land,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  vegetable 
matter  and  soluable  mineral  elements 
are  so  readily  washed  away  to  be 
deposited  in  the  valleys  or  carried 
away  to  the  ocean.  On  the  steep 
hillsides  in  many  parts  of  Nebraska 
a  few  years'  cropping  in  the  ordinary 
manner  is  sufficient  to  make  them 
practically  barren. 

The  high  prices  obtaining  for  grain 
the  past  few  years  has  resulted  in 
the  breaking  up  of  much  hilly  land 
that  was  formerly  in  pasture.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  teams  working 


on  hillsides  so  steep  that  it  is  with 
difficult  that  they  maintain  their 
footing  and  the  feet  of  one  horse  are 
as  high  as  the  other's  back.  In  many 
instances  such  hillsides  had  best  have 
been  left  in  native  grass.  There  must 
be  grazing  land  in  this  country  and 
such  land  is  well  adapted  for  that 
purpose. 

In  Nebraska  there  seems  to  be  no 
tame  grasses  that  are  the  equal  of 
native  grasses.  Consequently,  once 
the  land  is  put  under  the  plow,  it  is 
impossible  to  ever  again  get  a  profit- 
able general-purpose  pasture  crop 
thereon,  unless,  indeed,  the  native 
grasses  gradually  come  in  again  dur- 
ing disuse  of  the  land.  This  is,  of 
course,  wasteful. 

Alfalfa  on  Hills 

Some  farmers  are  breaking  the 
native  sod  on  the  hills  with  the  sole 
object  of  getting  the  land  set  to 
alfalfa  as  soon  as  possible.  Where 
such  is  the  plan  and  the  effort  is 
attended  with  success,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  disturbing  the  course 
of  nature,  but  it  would  seem  that 
for  the  purpose  of  general  farming 
steep  hills  had  best  be  left  alone. 

Where  the  hills  contain  a  large 
amount  of  lime,  which  many  of  the 
Nebraska  hills  do,  they  seem  to  be 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  alfalfa, 
and  while  they  do  not  produce  as 
large  a  crop  as  the  valleys,  the  hay 
is  finer  and  of  better  quality.  Perhaps 
chemical  analysis  would  show  it  to  be 
richer.  Where  ravines  alternate  with 
hills  and  the  whole  is  put  to  alfalfa, 
the  ravines  grow  alfalfa  abundantly 
and  partially  make  up  for  what  is 
lacking  on  the  hills. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  conditions,  to  see  alfalfa 
growing  luxuriously  on  banks  so  steep 
that  a  horse  can  hardly  stand  on 
them,  and  which  before  breaking 
were  covered  with  nothing  but  cat- 
steps  and  bunch  grass.  Alfalfa  on 
the  hills  is  more  profitable  than  native 
grass,  yielding  more  pounds  per  acra, 
and  everyone  knows  a  much  better 
quality  of  forage. 

Sweet  Clover,  Too 

Where  alfalfa  will  not  thrive,  it  is 
possible  that  sweet  clover  will  be 
adaptable.  Economical  uses  are  now 
being  found  for  this  vigorous  plant 
that  has  long  been  the  object  of  man's 
invective  as  a  weed  and  common 
nuisance.  It  produces  a  larger  crop 
and  is  of  higher  feeding  value  than 
alfalfa.  The  objection  to  it  as  a  feed 
is  due  to  a  bitter  substance  known 
as  cumarin,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  stems  become  woody  unless  cut 
early.  Men  with  experience  say  that 
stock  once  accustomed  to  the  flavor 
take  to  sweet  clover  readily. 

Scientists  are  now  at  work  on  the 
sweet  clover  plant  trying  to  breed  the 
bitter  substance  out.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  sweet  clover  will  doubt- 
less be  the  blessing  to  some  of  our 
country  that  alfalfa  already  is  to  much 
of  it.  Sweet  clover  is  a  great  soil 
builder. 

If  many  of  the  hillsides  now  so 
badly  worn  out  were  seeded  to  sweet 
clover,  coupled  with  the  application 
of  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  in 
a  properly  balanced  system  of  farm- 
ing, the  depleted  fertility  could  be 
largely  or  wholly  restored.  Often 
after  growing  a  few  crops  of  sweet 
clover  it  would  be  found  possible  to 
get  a  stand  of  alfalfa  on  land  that 
was  previously  unhospitable  to  this 
plant. 

Someone  must  get  busy  and  raise 
more  cattle.    The  demand  for  cattle 


is  several  laps  ahead  of  the  supply, 
while  the  demand  for  good  horses  is 
unabated.  Time  will  prove  that  many 
of  the  hills  of  Nebraska  are  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  the 
large,  rugged  cattle  and  horses  that 
are  so  much  needed  at  present.  They 
will  be  so  only  when  they  are  made 
to  produce  the  leguminous  roughage 
needed  to  balance  the  carbonaceous 
character  of  nearly  all  the  grain  and 
forage  crops  grown  in  the  state. 

J.  R.  BLACKBURN. 

Valley  Co. 


A  HARROWING  ATTACHMENT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  reply  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  Paul  Sandford  for 
information  about  harrow  attach- 
ments, I  enclose  a  drawing  of  one  I 
have  made  and  used  for  several  years, 
which  I  think  beats  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  as  a  pulverizer  and  packer. 
You  will  see  that  it  is  made  of 
twelve    knives    of   spring    steel  at- 


Mr.   McCall's  Harrowing  Attachment 

tached  to  a  bar.  The  knives  are  one 
and  one-half  inches  apart  and  follow 
immediately  after  the  last  furrow 
turned;  they  cut  and  pulverize  every 
clod  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row, so  that  no  clods  are  covered 
when  the  next  furrow  is  thrown  over 
them.  This  is  where  the  pulverizer 
excels  anything  I  have  seen.  It  adds 
slightly  to  the  draft,  but  seldom  if 
ever  clogs  after  the  first  furrow  is 
opened.  I  do  not  think  this  harrow  is 
as  well  adapted  to  harrowing  sod  as 
it  is  to  stalk  ground  or  stubble  fields. 
Custer  Co.  L.  H.  McCALL. 


TAXING  MORTGAGES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  note  that 
Jayhawker  takes  exception  to  that 
little  article  of  mine  about  allowing 
county  boards  the  privilege  of  taxing 
all  farm  mortgages  put  on  record 
with  a  tax  clause.  Is  it  possible  he 
does  not  know  that  we  have  just  such 
a  law  as  he  mentions,  and  that  I  did 
not  say  just  what  he  says  I  did?  Just 
such  a  law  was  passed  by  our  last 
legislature,  and  the  holders  of  farm 
mortgages,  if  they  could  get  the 
mortgagors  to  consent,  made  out  a 
new  mortgage  and  put  in  what  is 
called  a  tax  clause  whereby  the  giver 
of  a  mortgage  paid  the  taxes  both  on 
his  equity  and  the  mortgage.  Now 
what  I  said  arid  what  I  mean  is  that, 
when  a  mortgage  bearing  such  a 
clause  is  put  on  record,  the  mortgage 
should  be  taxed. 

The  writer  of  Point  Rows  goes  on 
to  tell  an  instance  of  a  deal  made 
recently.  In  that  case  a  man  bought 
160  acres  of  land  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  land  was  cheaper,  paying 
down  a  very  small  sum  in  cash  and 
holding  the  land  until  recently  when 
he  sold  it  at  a  profit  of  $4,000.  Is  it 
possible  that  Jayhawker  does  not 
know  that  as  land  has  advanced  in 
price,  taxes  have  increased  in  propor- 
tion, and  as  this  farm  became  more 


A  HARDY  AND  ATTRACTIVE  HEDGE 


This  home  is  that  of  Mr.  L.  O.  Wil- 
liams, University  Place,  Nebraska. 
The    hedge,    which    is   just  getting 


nicely  started,  is  of  Black  Hills 
spruce.  When  it  becomes  large 
enough  to  trim  into  shape  it  will  be 
very  attractive  as  well  as  hardy. 


valuable  the  owner  would  pay 
leavier  taxes? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  one  holding 
the  mertgage  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  any  more  in  taxes  than 
when  he  first  took  said  mortgage  and 
would  run  no  risk  of  loss,  while  the 
equity  owner  would  bear  all  expenses 
of  keeping  up  and  improving  the  land, 
and  in  addition  would  run  the  risk  of 
doing  just  what  hundreds  of  people 
.did  a  few  years  ago — namely,  losing 
all  that  had  been  put  into  the  farm. 

There  would  be  no  more  justice  in 
allowing  a  man  loaning  money  on 
land  to  be  free  from  taxation  than  in 
a  banker  loaning  money  on  a  farmer's 
corn  and  hogs  and  giving  said  farmer 
a  chance  to  hold  same  for  an  advance 
in  price.  I  leave  it  to  readers  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

Burt  Co.         W.  E.  CALDWELL. 


WHAT  BEATS  MILO? 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  often 
wondered  why  the  farmers,  from 
central  Kansas  on  south  (and  west), 
keep  on  looking  for  something  better 
than  milo  and  Kaffir  when  these  crops 
have  never  failed  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  Yet  Oklahoma  is  the  hotbed 
of  new  things  tried— and  much  that 
is  untried.  It  was  in  the  Panhandle 
that  the  government  obtained  over 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the 
last  eight  years  on  milo,  and  the 
farmers  garnered  all  the  way  from 
twenty  to  eighty  bushels.  With  them 
milo  is  the  crop  of  last  resort,  often 
ben.g  planted  after  it  is  too  late  to 
plant  either  Kaffir  or  corn.  They  have 
even  reaped  a  fair  crop  following  a 
wheat  failure  in  the  same  year,  har- 
vesting twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre  when  wheat  made  nothing. 
Down  where  they  know  what  milo  is 
worth,  it  is  fed  in  the  head  to  the 
horses,  hogs,  cows,  and  feeders- 
starting  on  feed. 

By  the  way,  let  me  interpose  a  bit 
and  say  that  one  of  our  best  informed 
men  on  southwest  conditions,  Mr.  H. 
M.  Cottrell  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
recommends  the  dry-land  farmers  to 
raise  milo  and  Spanish  peanuts  as  the 
crops  for  western  Kansas  and  eastern 
Colorado,  but  to  give  the  best  results, 
he  says,  these  will  have  to  be  fed  to 
stock — preferably  cows.  It  is  no  less 
a  personage  than  he — one  who  can 
see  ahead — who  believes  in  the  future 
of  the  peanut.  Though  not  a  safe 
crop  above  the  middle  of  Kansas,  yet 
through  selection  it  can  be  adapted  to 
conditions  much  farther  north.  As 
is  too  well  known  to  nend  comment, 
the  peanut  is  a  full  half-brother  to 
milo  when  it  comes  to  standing 
drouth. 

But  to  resume:  Ground  milo  is  fed 
to  everything,  all  the  way  from  work 
horses  to  the  skimmilk  calves,  with 
good  results.  Just  to  show  that  milo 
really  is  on  earth,  I  might  add  that 
it  is  eagerly  sought  on  the  board  of 
trade  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and 
Wichita.  Theoretically  milo  is  a 
ninety  to  110  day  plant;  practically 
it  ranges  all  the  way  from  eighty-five 
to  140  days,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  grown. 
Although  one  of  those  crops  that  will 
cheerfully  grow  and  make  something 
of  a  yield  on  the  moisture  at  its  dis- 
posal, yet  the  growth  may  be  so  slow 
that  little  grain  can  be  produced  in 
the  allotted  time.  The  last  three  years 
furnish  good  examples  of  this  fact. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
through  the  experiment  stations,  there 
is  no  sorghum  that  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed milo  in  the  immediate  future. 
Hence  about  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
be  persistent  in  making  selection  for 
earliness  from  the  varieties  we  now 
have.  There  is  little  need  to  add  that 
only  the  true  dwarf  should  be  used 
— because  it  is  the  earliest,  a  heavy 
yielder,  and  the  best  resistant  of  hot 
winds  and  drouth.  We  have  not  got 
around  the  pendant  heads — nor  will 
we  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  farmer 
folk  demanded  their  seed  corn  in  the 
ear.  Seedsmen  kicked,  but  today  it's 
listed  just  the  same.  Ever  since 
sorghum  seed  has  been  sold  it  has 
been  sold  in  the  threshed  form,  often- 
times running  low  on  growing  powers. 
We  have  noticed  the  opening  wedge 
of  a  new  campaign  that  is  being 
started  in  the  southwest  to  buy  milo 
and  Kaffir  only  in  the  head,  at  so  much 
per  hundredweight.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  but 
with  conditions  like  those  we  had 
this  fall,  when  six  bushels  of  heads 
were  required  to  make  a  bushel  of 
seed,  it  would  take  a  big  warehouse 
to  store  much  of  it  in  this  form. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 
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G  ood  luck 

In  Every  WATERLOO 

~      -  BOY- 
MACHINE 


OUR  BINDING 
5-YEAR  GUARANTEE 
COVERS  EVERY  PART 
Qf  EVERY  MACWA/E 
WE  MAKE 


Good  Luck  is  the 
product  Osgood  judge- 
ment. If  you  choose 
farm  machines  for  the 
good  material  and 
good  construction  in 
them  you'll  get  good 
service — and  that  wilt 
be  "lucky"  for  you. 

ATERLOO  BOV 
MACHINES  I 

Embody  20  years  of  honesty — 20  years  of  ex- 
perience in  building  the  best- -20  years  of 
leadership  all  over  the  world,  proving  their 
quality.  And  you  can  buy  them  for  less 
monev  in  first  cost,  less  in  operating  cost,  and 
less  in  the  long  run,  than  any  other  depend- 
able machine  on  the  market. 

INVESTIGATE,  AND  CONVINCE  YOURSELF. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  In  its  20  years  on  the  market,  has  gone  into  every 

GASOLINE  ENGINE  civilized  country;  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the 
lowest  priced  high=grade  engine  built. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  Is  chosen  by  tens  of  thousands  of  shrewd  buyers 

CREAM  SEPARATOR  who  will  not  buy  a  cheap,  short  lived  machine 
which  will  waste  half  the  butter  fat.  Nor  will  they  buy  the  higher  priced  machine  which  is  no  better  and 
often  not  so  good. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  Low=down,  All  Steel  Is  light  weight,  light  draft, 
MANURE  SPREADER  strongly  and  simply  built,  low  standing  and  easy 
to  load,  smooth  spreading.    Sells  ai  the  Lowest  Price  Ever  Made  on  a  Machine  o!  this  Class. 

TheWaterloo  Boy  Is  designed  for  all  farm  work  from  plowing 

1=MAN  FARM  TRACTOR  to  harvesting.  Has  pulling  power  of  12  good 
horses     Many  important  new  features  make  it  far  superior  to  any  others.    Sells  at  low  price. 

WE  HAVE  A  MESSAGE  OF  IMPORTANCE  FOR  YOU. 

Write  us  today  telling  which  machine  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you  Catalog  Free. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  225  w.  3rd  Ave..  Waterloo,  iowa. 
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YOU  CAN  DEPKNT)  ON  THE  "FLOUR  CITY" 
FOR  SATISFACTORY  RESULTS 
The  "Flour  City"  30  H.  P.  tractor  purchased  of  you  two  years  ago  has  given 
me  the  best  of  satisfaction.  Am  farming  to  wheat  about  900  acres,  and  do 
all  my  work  with  the  "Flour  City,"  as  I  keep  no  teams.  I  have  used  sev- 
eral different  makes  of  tractors,  but  like  the  "Flour  City"  best,  and  can  do 
more  work  with  it  than  any  other.  It  is  built  on  the  right  plan,  it  has  the 
strength,  and  is  not  too  heavy;  the  upkeep  is  very  reasonable,  and  the  trans- 
mission is  the  best  I  ever  saw.  Have  experienced  no  trouble  in  operating 
the  tractor  the  past  two  years  and  can  recommend  it  as  the  best  on  the 
market.    Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  truly,  SAM  ARD,  STERLING,  COLO.    Jan.  7th,  1913. 

The  1913  "Flour  City  '  has  many  new  features  which  add  to  its  efficiency. 
If  Interested  send  for  catalog. 


"My  Avery  Farm  Truck  is  Doing  the  Work  of  3 
Teams  and  3  Men  at  Cost  of  1  Man  and  1  Horse" 

Avery  Trucks  are  being'  used  for  haul- 
ing: grain,  hogs,  sheep,  lumber,  coal,  sand, 
gravel,  crushed  rock,  milk  and  cream, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  flourand  other  farm 
and  manufactured  products.  They  are 
money  and  time  savers. 

Have  special  cast  steel  rim  wheels  de- 
signed particularly  for  hauling  on  coun- 
try roads.  No  tire  expense  as  with  rub- 
ber tires. 

FREE  BOOK  OF  HAULING  FACTS 

Learn  about  hauling  with  an  Avery  Truck.  Tell  us  what  you  have  to 
haul,  how  far.  how  many  horses  you  use.  and  find  out  if  an  Avery  Farm 
Truck  will  not  do  your  hauling  cheaper  and  quicker.    Write  for  Avery 
_  Truck  Book,  with  hauling  facts.   It's  free.  Address, 

I  F^fttl  Tl'UCk  I    Avery  Company,  1464 Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 

I  Also  manufacturers  of  Avery  "Light-Weight"  Gas  and  Oil  Tractors, 

m  m\  mm  atX 


That's  what  one  Avery  Farm  Truck 
owner  writes  aboutthe  work  his  Truck  is 
doing.  Others  are  having  similar  results. 

No  wonder  men  are  selling  their  horses 
and  getting  Avery  Farm  Trucks  to  do 
their  hauling  ana  other  work.  Just  think 
what  an  Avery  Farm  Truck  does. 
It  hauls  3  tons  on  its  own  bed  and 
will  also  pull  a  loaded  wagon 
behind.   Travels  at  speeds  of 
from  2  to  12  miles  per  hour. 


"AVERY. 


very 

Undermounted  Steam  Engines  and  "  Yellow- Fellow"  Separators. 
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NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  T.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

"The  automobile  is  the  concrete  evi- 
dence of  the  farmer's  prosperity," 
says  a  Nebraska  Farmer  correspond- 
ent. It  is  if  it  is,  but  many  times,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  merely  the 
concrete  evidence  of  his  servility  to 
his  whims. 

"Talk  every  day  with  some  one 
whom  you  know  to  be  your  superior," 
says  a  sage.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
I  first  learned  that  it  is  easier  to 
give  advice  than  it  is  to  take  it.  How 
many  of  us  will  acknowledge  that 
anyone  is  our  superior?  Too  many 
of  us,  T  fear,  will  not.  We  are  prone 
to  think  that  all  things  worth  while 
must  originate  in  our  own  fertile 
brain  and  consequently  we  learn 
nothing  from  books  or  papers  or  even 
from  our  more  successful  neighbors. 
If  we  only  knew  how  little  we  knew, 
how  wise  we  would  be. 

A  good  cat  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
every  farmer  and  deserves  to  be 
treated  accordingly.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  cats  be  allowed  to  take 
their  daily  bath  in  the  milk  pail,  but 
if  they  are  worth  having  around  they 
are  deserving  of  a  little  warm  milk 
morning  and  evening.  Better  provide 
a  peg  or  two  in  the  barn  to  hang  the 
milk  buckets  out  of  their  reach  and 
give  them  their  allowance  in  a  pan 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Cats 
need  a  balanced  ration  as  well  as 
the  steers  and  milch  cows  if  they  are 
to  do  their  best.  Rats  and  milk  seem 
to  make  an  ideal  combination. 

Recently  a  budding  young  writer 
sought  the  advj.ee  of  a  more  success- 
ful competitor  in  this  fashion:  "I 
should  be  very  grateful  if  you  could 
advise  me  how  to  make  money  by  my 
pen."  The  reply  was  as  follows:  "It 
is  always  a  bit  discouraging  to  re- 
ceive such  a  letter,  because  it  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  one  more 
leaner  in  the  world;  one  more  God- 
endowed  individual  who  yet  looks 
out  instead  of  within  for  help,  and 
the  army  is  so  vast  already  one  dis- 
likes to  think  of  new  recruits." 

Questions  analogous  to  this  are 
asked  in  every  line  of  industry  and 
might  be  truthfully  answered  in  the 
same  way.  The  fact  is,  that,  the 
minds  of  too  many  people  are  imbued 
with  the  erroneous  idea  that  this 
world  owes  them  a  living.  Too  many 
halt  when  it  comes  their  turn  to  put 
their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  prog- 
ress. They  prefer  to  sit  on  the 
wheel  and  go  over  by  the  efforts  of 
their  more  willing  brothers.  If  you 
can't  push  a  pen,  push  a  wheel- 
barrow, or  if  you  like  farming  better 
try  pushing  the  lines  over  the  backs 
of  a  good  team  of  mules;  but  no  mat- 
ter what  you  undertake,  be  a  pusher. 
If  our  dear  old  Uncle  Samuel  could 
bring  about  conditions  so  that  there 
would  be  a  little  more  work  for  the 
many  and  a  little  less  work  for  the 
few,  he  would  have  dollars  where 
now  he  has  pennies,  and  all  would 
have  nothing  to  rue. 

This  proposition  of  making  a  living 
without  working  is  interesting,  all 
right,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  rotary  harrow,  anyway?  I  have 
used  several  of  these  harrows  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  never  had 
cause  to  regret  the  investment.  In 
fact,  I  like  them  fine.  I  use  one  on 
the  sulky  and  one  on  the  gang.  They 
do  fine  work  on  stubble  and  corn 
ground,  but  a  disk  is  far  better  for 
sod.  The  harrow  attachment  does 
some  work  there,  of  course,  but  not 
enough  to  justify  one  in  using  it. 
The  harrow  should  be  set  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees  and  out  far 
enough  to  prevent  it  from  working 
the  dirt  back  into  the  furrow.  The 
draft  is  in  accordance  with  the  work 
done;  the  harder  it  is  pushed  into  the 
ground  the  harder  it  will  pull,  of 
course.  It  is  not  often  necessary  to 
force  it  into  the  ground.  It  usually 
does  good  work  with  its  own  weight. 

In  any  event,  the  harrow  attach- 
ment will  add  to  the  draft,  but  we 
seldom  use  more  than  three  horses 
on  the  sulky  or  four  horses  on  the 
gang.  Of  course  if  one  wants  to 
push  the  work  and  put  in  long  hours 
it  is  well  to  change  teams  or  put  on 
an  extra  horse  The  host  way  is  to 
put  on  the  extra  horse  if  you  have  it. 
The  rotary  harrow  does  better  work 
than  the  common  drag.    The  ground 


is  harrowed  immediately  after  the 
plow  and  has  no  chance  to  get  lumpy. 
Plowing  and  harrowing  is  performed 
in  one  operation  and  saves  consider- 
able time  and  work  in  hitching  to 
the  drag.  Keep  your  eyes  open  when 
turning  the  corners,  for  if  the  harrow 
should  catch  on  the  unplowed  ground 
it  may  bend  the  rod  to  which  it  is 
fastened.  There  may  be  better 
attachments  than  the  rotary  attach- 
ment, but  I  can  recommend  the  rotary. 


GEORGE  P.  BELLOWS  DEAD 

Mr.  George  P.  Bellows  of  Mary- 
ville,  Missouri,  livestock  auctioneer 
and  member  of  the  firm  of  Bellows 
Brothers,  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle, 
was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  under  his 
automobile  on  Monday,  February  17. 
The  car,  which  he  Was  driving  alone, 
appears  to  have  run  off  a  bridge,  over- 
turning and  crushing  Mr.  Bellows 
beneath.  The  deceased  was  a  good 
auctioneer  and  a  man  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  livestock  affairs. 
His  death  comes  as  a  shock  to  all 
who  knew  him. 


OilPuIl  Plowing  10  Furrows 

The  Sure  Way 

There  are  emergencies  in 
farming  —  you  can't  avoid 
them — you  can't  plan  surely 
on  weather  conditions  and 
the  health  of  horses  ahead 
of  time. 

The  sure  way  is  with  a 


1 S-30  h.  p.  or  30-60  h.  p. 

When  the  ground  is  dry- 
ing or  the  grain  ripening  fast 
you  count  on  your  OilPull 
to  pull  you  through  the  rush. 
It  will  work  24  hours  a  day 
if  necessary — it  can't  tire — 
it  won't  break  under  ordinary 
strain. 

Set  the  pace  for  your  neighbors. 
Get  an  OilPull.  Read  the  OilPull 
story.  Ask  for  Data-book  No.  353. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power  -  Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN 
Home  Office :  LaPorte,  Ind, 


KEEPS  DOWN  OPERATING  COST 


INGECO  FARM  ENGINES  keep  down 
fuel  cost.  At  the  high  price  of  gasoline  that  is 
a  big  item.  A  poor  engine  will  eat  its  head  off. 
A  good  engine  will  save  its  original  cost  in  a 
short  time.  INGECO  ENGINES  are  great 
fuel  savers. 

The  smooth  running  INGECO  ENGINE 
with  its  large  bearings  and  accurately  fitted 
parts  will  run  for  years  after  other  engines 
nave  gone  to  the  scrap  heap — yet  they  cost 
no  more. 

Made  in  1\,  2\,  4,  6,  S,  10  and  up  to  60 

h.  p. — Stationary  and  Portable  types. 
Write  lor  catalog  and  particulars  about 
"INGECO"  ENGINES.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
to  pick  out  an  engine  suited  to  your  needs. 

INTERNATIONAL  CAS  ENGINE  CO. 
157  Holthoff  PI.,  Cudahy,  Wis.  (Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


INGECO" 


Wednesday,  February  26,  1913. 
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For  rough  roads 

Diamond 

Vitalized  Rubber 

(cKShllires 

tough  enough  to  fight  the 
roads  —  elastic  enough  to 
absorb  shocks  —  built  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
rim  troubles. 

Other  Diamond  advantages 
— Vitalized  Rubber,  Perfect 
3-Point  Rim  Contact  land  the 
No  -  Pinch  Safety  Flap  for 
inner  tube  protection. 


So  this  time  specify  "Diamonds"— 
you  can  get  them  at  any  ot  the 


25.000  JMamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


I0UDENS  Labor  Saving 

^]!P(JRRIER 


I    Guarantee    to    Do    the    Finest  Custom 
Coat  and  Robe  Work  In  the  West 

One  thing,  I  hold  my  trade 
and  I  could  not  do  so  If  I  did 
Dot  do  their  work  on  the  square 
My  trade  Is  Increasing  by  rec- 
ommendations of  pleased  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  my  price 
,  list — it  will  suit  you.  We  do 
I  not  split  the  hides  but  dress 
entirely  by  hand. 
HENRY  HOLM.  Prop.  LINCOLN  TANNERY 
913  Q  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

"More  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  HFR, 
BOX  B  STERLING.  ILL. 

Stock  Carried  at  Omaha. 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

B.r  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  Comity 

Moonlight  nights,  sunny  days,  soft 
south  winds,  flowers  hlooming  in  the 
windows,  birds  chattering  in  the 
tree-tops,  joy-riders  dashing  back  and 
forth  on  perfect  roads,  and  red-headed 
hens  scratching  for  scattered  wheat 
in  a  near-by  straw  stack  are  some  of 
the  things  which  help  us  to  appre- 
ciate a  winter  home  in  Nebraska. 

This  week  we  attended  the  farmers' 
institute  over  at  Brock.  Brock  is  a 
nice,  clean  little  town  located  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  our  home  county 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Nemaha 
river.  More  fertile  farms  or  more 
progressive  farm  families  cannot  be 
found  in  the  corn  belt.  Banker, 
merchant  and  farmer  united  to  make 
the  institute  a  success.  I  estimated 
the  attendance  at  500. 

The  ladies  gave  a  free  dinner.  They 
came  in  farm  wagons,  buggies  and 
motor  cars,  bringing  baskets,  boxes 
and  dish-pans  piled  and  packed  with 
baked  haras,  roast  chicken,  salads, 
fruits,  cakes  and  pies  by  the  dozen, 
jellies,  preserves  and  cookies  —  in 
short,  everything  known  to  the  wives 
and  daughters  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
taste.  Such  a  feast,  and  such  a  re- 
union of  neighbors  and  friends,  gray- 
headed  homesteaders  and  rosy- 
cheeked  babies!  The  day  was  per- 
fect, the  institute  a  success. 

Miss  Pascoe  was  there  to  address 
300  ladies  on  the  subject  of  cooking 
and  serving.  Glimpses  took  the 
libtrty  to  slip  inside  the  building  for 
a  few  minutes  during  the  lecture.  I 
was  the  only  one  present  at  the  time 
who  was  dressed  in  men's  clothing, 
and  I  could  not  but  think  that  there 
were  other  places  in  the  country 
where  her  lecture  might  be  heard  to 
greater  advantage  than  there,  where 
it  had  been  demonstrated  only  one 
hour  before  that  her  audience  was 
well  advanced  in  the  art  of  cooking 
and  serving. 

During  the  hour  when  Miss  Pascoe 
was  addressing  the  ladies,  a  men's 
meeting  was  being  held  across  the 
street.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Arnold 
Martin  was  the  principal  speaker.  Mr. 
Martin  is  a  practical  farmer,  and 
handles  his  subjects  in  a  way  that  is 
highly  enjoyed  by  his  listeners.  In  the 
men's  hall  Mr.  Martin's  talks  were 
sandwiched  with  talks  by  local  men. 

To  add  to  the  interest,  generous 
premiums  were  offered  on  all  kinds 
of  corn,  potatoes,  pastries,  needle- 
work and  school  exhibits.  The  ex- 
hibits were  large  and  the  interest 
keen.  All  the  farmers,  tradesman, 
business  and  professional  men  alike 
work  for  the  success  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
when  the  village  of  Brock  goes  after 
a  thing  it  always  gets  results. 

Brock  has  a  farmers'  elevator, 
owned  and  operated  by  farmers.  The 
same  company  owns  a  lumber  yard 
and  coal  business.  One  hundred  car- 
loads of  grain  were  shipped  by  them 
last  year.  The  amount  would  have 
been  greater  but  for  the  lack  of 
capacity  during  shock  threshing. 
Sixty-three  carloads  of  grain  were 
shipped  from  that  station  by  others. 

Fifteen  cans  of  cream  leave  the 
station  each  week.  Nineteen  carloads 
of  apples  were  shipped  by  Brock 
dealers  last  fall,  in  addition  to  the 
fruit  sent  out  by  individual  shippers. 
Also,  111  cars  of  livestock  were 
shipped  by  them  last  year.  From  any 
point  of  the  compass  it  is  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  railroad  stations.  They 
have  good  schools,  nice  church 
buildings,  good  roads  and  progressive 
citizens.  — 

We  enjoyed  the  day  (I  say  "we" 
because  the  "Missus"  was  with  me) 
and  the  dinner,  and  I  was  benefited 
by  the  lectures,  but  the  thing  that 
heartened  me  most  of  all  was  the  way 
in  which  many  grasped  my  hand  and 
said,  "I  read  Glimpses  every  week!" 

One  suggestion  I  want  to  make  to 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  institute 
work  in  Lincoln.  Large  posters  are 
sent  out  all  over  the  country  adver- 
tising farmers'  institutes.  Those 
who  are  to  speak  for  a  sum  in  cash 
and  their  expenses  are  given  con- 
spicuous piaces  on  the  card,  while 
the  names  of  local  men  and  women 
who   pay  their    own    expenses  and 


help  with  the  work  for  love  of  it  are 
omitted  entirely.  I  think  that  down 
in  one  corner,  in  small  type,  mention 
should  be  made  of  those  who  are  to 
assist  in  the  work.  I  have  noticed 
that  when  a  big  circus  is  coming  to 
town  they  always  advertise  the  side- 
shows— and  very  often  the  side-shows 
are  most  generously  patronized. 


YOUR  MONEY  DEPOSITED  WITH  US 

S  6%  INTEREST 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write  for  Information 

Fidelity  Savings  ft  Loan  Association 

1307  N  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


One  Dollar 


Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to 
Have  Your  Seed -Grain 
Cleaned  and  Graded 


Now  that  farmers  everywhere  f 
are  cleaning  and  grading  their  Seed  * 
Grain,  the  question  is,  now  to  get 
it  done  best,  easiest  and  cheapest. 
Here's  my  1913  offer: 
.    Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will 
I  ship  you,  FREIGHT  PAID  BY 
I  MYSELF,  this  imnroved  1913 
model  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  with  all  equipment. 
Clean  your  Seed  Wheat. Oats, Flax. 
Barley,  Peas,  Beans.  Corn.  Grass  Seed, 
etc.    Then  PLANT  those  line  seed.  AF- 
TER you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop, 
pay  me  the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not 
one  penny  need  you  pay,  except  the  $1, 
until  next  November.   And  by  Novem- 
M«S<mbiinnbPir    berYOl  B(  HATHAM  WILL 
Manaon Campbell    HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID 

ITS  ENTIRE  COST  in  INCREASED  CROFS. 
Then  you'll  have  a"Chath»m"tonork  FREE 
for  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 


1913 
Model 


The  CHATHAM 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Your  Dollar  Returned 

if  you  want  it.    I  don't  want  your  dollar  or  want 

fou  to  keep  my  "Chatham"  unless  it  pleases  you. 
f,  after  a  30-dny  test,  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
the  machine  at  my  expense  and  I  will  send  back 
the  dollar. 

A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 

After  40  years'  experience,  I  know  every  grain 
and  noxious  weed  grown  in  America.  I  know  the 
section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain 
and  weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 
should  have  special  equipment  for  the  particular 
farming  section  to  which  it  goes.  For  example,  I 
send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of  screens, 
riddles  and  gnngs  to  Maine  from  what  I  Bend  to 
California.  In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  2  states  in 
the  U.S.  to  which  /  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus 
you  get  the  exact  and  proper  outfit  to  handle  the 
grains  and  weed  seed  that  grow  on  your  farm. 
You  don't  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  extraB  for  which 
yoa  have  no  use. 

Extra  Screens  and  Riddles  Free 

In  case  you  want  more  or  differentscreens.  just 
write  me  and  I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny 
wonld  I  aek  for  extra  screens  and  riddles. 

I  also  have  a  Free  Service  Department  which 
will  separate,  clean  and  grade  FREE  any  mixture 
you  send  in.  If  you've  got  some  impurity  in  your 


grain  that  yon  cannot  get  rid  of,  don't  get  discour- 
aged. Write  me. 

Handles  all  Small  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

My  1013  Chatham  handles  over  70  seed 
mixtures— wheat, oats, peas,  beans, corn, bar- 
ley, flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle, 
wild  oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed 
wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn 
from  clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Re- 
moves foul  weed  seed  and  all  sunken,  cracked 
or  sickly  trains.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt  and 
chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully  chaffer.  Handles 
60  bushels  grain  per  hour.  Gas  power  or 
hand  power.  Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 

Special  Corn-Sorting:  Attachment 

Last  year  I  added  a  Corn-Sorting  Attachment, 
which  grades  corn  so  that  a  round  or  edge  drop 
planter  drops  the  right  number  of  grains  in  9a 
out  of  every  100  hills  (in  repeated  tests  at  State 
Agricultural  Colleges,).  Same  planters,  loaded  with 
ungraded  corn,  make  only  66 out  of  100  perfect  hills. 
In  two  months  I  shipped  to  Iowa  farmers  alone 
4.000  machines  with  Corn-Sorting  Attachments. 
Try  my  Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment.  It  will 
increase  your  com  crop  amazingly  ! 

Postal  Brings  My  New  Book 

on  Seed  Selection.  Every  chapter  is  highly 
practical  and  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows 
an  easy,  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  any  weed  on  your 
farm;  now  to  separate  any  mixture  of  grains— in 
short,  how  to  get  perfect  grain  for  sowing,  feeding 
or  marketing.  Send  poptal  today  and  receive  by 
next  mail  my  new  Book  free.  Address  Dept.  48  , 


MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Get  a  Good  Engine— 
You'll  Use  It  a  Long  Time 

Choose  your  farm  engine  for  its  economy  in  use  of  gasoline, 
its  sturdy  power  to  stand  up  under  abuse,  its  durability  in  long 
service,  and  you  will  get  the  engine  that  saves  and  makes  most 
money  for  you  per  year  on  your  farm. 

We  manufacture  exclusively  a  complete  line  of  engines  for 
all  farm  purposes.  We  design  and  make  them  in  our  own  fac- 
tory and  put  into  them  such  superior  material  and  such  extreme 
care  in  manufacture  that  Fuller  &  Johnson  Engines  are  famous 
everywhere  for  their  wonderful  quality  and  economy  of  operation. 

"Double  Efficiency"  Farm  Engines 


offer  the  greatest  value  per  dollar  in  the  enfine  world  today. 
Each  one  is  backed  by  the  honest  Fuller  &  Johnson  Satis- 
faction Guaranty  as  to  price,  durability,  steady  service  and 
moderate  operating  cost.  We  could  not  build  them  better 
if  we  asked  double  the  price.  They  are  reliable  under  any 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Frost-proof,  and  will  start  easily 
in  any  weather.  So  simplified  that  the  average  man  with  no 
i  engine  experience  can  operate  them— 
marvels  of  modern  engine  building ! 


FREE  ENGINE 
ADVICE  COUPON 


We've  helped  thousands  of  farm- 
ers decide  on  the  size  and  kind  of 
engine  best  suited  lor  their  exact 
needs.  Our  Engineering  Depart- 
ment will  help  von  without  charge 
if  you  simply  fill  out  and  mail  this 
coupon. 

1  — What  size  engine  are  you 
figuring:  on? 


2--Check  machines  operated. 
|    |  Oorn-sheller  Q  Pump 

]  Saw  Q  Grinder 

|    |  Thresher      Q  Silo  Filler 

□ Cream  \~~ I  Other 
Separator      1  I  Machines 


lto 

20 

HorsepoweF 


Be 
Sure 
to  See 
This 
Wonderful 
Engine  at  Your  Dealer's 


The  "People's  Price"  Engines  for  Economical  Buyers 

Absolutely  the  lowest  prices  at  which  engines  possessing 
the  Fuller  &  Johnson  workmanship  and  high  quality  of  ma- 
terials can  be  produced  and  sold.  Built  in  1  % ,  214 ,  4.  G  and 
8  h.p.  sizes,  portable  and  stationary.  Strong,  simple, 
powerful  and  worth  double  their  low  cost. 

Tbe  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine 

known  the  country  over  for  its  won- 
derful work  as  a  labor  lightener.  Saves 
the  women  work.  Ample  power  for 
pumping  deepest  wells,  or  running  any 
kind  ol  light  machinery.  Soldcomplete 
—no  extras  to  buy.  Ask  us  about  it, 
and  the  other  money-saving  Fuller  & 
Johnson  Farm  Power  Specialties.  You 
will  be  amazed  to  learn  what  they  are 
doing  for  others. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO.  (Est.  1840) 
(370)         2  Niles  Street.  Madison.  Wis. 


3  —  What  do  you  need  an  en- 
rine  lor  most? 


4  —  Do  you  prefer  the  Double- 
Kfficiency  or  a  low-price  en- 
gine? 


FREE  ENGINE 
BOOKS 


Just  check  which  hooks  ;on  waut 
and  they'll  be  mailed  at  once. 

□ Double-  I — I  Farm  Pump 
Efficiency        I  I  Engine 

□ People  s  Price 
Engine 

Itamr   


Address  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  00. 
2  Niles  Street.  Madison,  Wis 


Stick  a  Stamp  on  the  Letter 
and  Mail  It  Today! 
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WATER  SAVING  SCHEME 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  After  read- 
ing Mr.  Loveland's  article  in  the  New 
Year's  issue  I  began  to  study  the 
rainfall  map,  and  an  idea  struck  me 
which  I  intend  to  try  to  carry  out  this 
summer  on  a  hill.  I  shall  make  the 
rows  run  around  the  hill,  thus  keep- 
ing them  as  nearly  level  as  possible 
and  bringing  the  danger  of  washing 
to  a  minimum.  Then  1  will  ridge  the 
rows  sufficiently  so  that  they  will 
hold  the  surplus  of  quite  a  heavy 
rain ;  and  in  case  the  water  should 
start  to  run  out  at  the  ends  of  rows 
I  will  don  a  storm  coat  and  with  the 
irrigating  shovel  do  some  "diking," 
even  in  Valley  county.  By  running 
rows  on  two  sides  of  the  hill  the 
intersecting  corner  will  be  a  trifle 
the  lower,  which  will  be  the  place 
to  watch. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Valley  county, 
with  its  "average  annual  rainfall"  of 
twenty-four  inches,  ought  to  give  us 
better  crops  than  we  now  enjoy.  I 
farmed  in  Colorado  under  irrigation 
for  three  years,  and  we  could  raise  ten 
tons  of  beets,  or  100  crates  of  canta- 
loupes, per  acre  with  less  than 
twenty-four  inches  of  water.  But  not 
much  of  it  ran  away,  and  we  "kept 
the  shovel  hot."  I  have  seen  the 
Germans  run  their  rows  as  described 
above  and  irrigate  right  around  the 
hills;  they  got  results,  too. 

The  expert  agriculturists  tell  us 
that  any  plant  does  better  if  some- 
what, raised  above  the  surrounding 
earth  so  that  the  water  will  not  stand 
around  the  stem.  In  this  way  the 
danger  that  the  soil  will  bake  and 
choke  the  plant  stem  is  avoided;  and 
better  still,  the  water  is  sent  down 
to  the  roots.  Of  course  this  applies 
especially  to  heavy  clay  soils  that 
bake.  I  did  the  same  trick  last  spring 
in  setting  out  my  orchard  trees,  and 
last  fall,  when  taking  up  a  few  trees 
that  died,  could  squeeze  water  out  of 
the  soil  with  my  hands.  This  same 
water  soaked  down  there  during  the 
hailstorm  in  April.  All  the  cultiva- 
tion I  gave  it  was  a  weighted  one- 
section  harrow  every  week  or  ten 
days,  or  after  rains. 

Farmers  who  read  this  will  put  on 
that  peculiar  smile  that  sometimes 
does  come  off,  but  next  fall  at  fruiting 
time  ! 

W.  C.  WEXTWORTH. 

Valley  Co. 


THE   SEED    GROWERS'  REPUTATION 

Paper  Head  Before  the  Nebraska  Pure  Grain  aud  Seed  Growers'  Association, 
January  22,  by  FRANK  J.  BIST,  the  New  President  of  That  Organization 


SAVING  THE  CORNSTALKS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  silo 
provides  the  corn  grower  with  the 
means  for  utilizing  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  feed  value  of  his  en- 
tire crop,  both  grain  and  forage. 
The  whole  crop  can  be  stored  eco- 
nomically in  the  silo  in  compact 
form.  The  silage  can  be  kept  for 
days,  months  or  years,  or  feeding 
may  begin  as  soon  as  filling  the  silo 
is  completed.    The  silo  can  be  filled 

"in  good  weather,  when  it  is  raining, 
or  in  times  of  extreme  drouth  and 
hot  winds.  Silage  is  good  feed  both 
in  winter  and  summer.  When  grass 
is  ready  in  the  spring,  the  feed  that 
remains  in  the  silo  can  be  covered 
and  will  keep  until  needed  when 
summer  drouth  comes.  Silage  fur- 
nishes a    succulent,    appetizing  feed 

.during  the  winter,  just  as  grass  does 
in  the  summer.  It  keeps  animals  in 
good  condition,  as  when  they  are  on 
pasture,  and  helps  to  make  digestion 
better.  Corn  makes  the  best  silage, 
followed  by  Kaffir,  milo  and  sorghum 
in  the  order  named.  In  continuous 
rainy  weather,  alfalfa,  clover  and 
other  hay  crops  may  be  saved  in  the 
silo.  H.  M.  COTTRELL, 

Agriculturist,  Rock  Island  Lines. 


The  world  is  demand- 
ing more  foodstuffs  each 
succeeding  year.  The 
greater  part  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  future  must 
come  from  increased 
acre-yields.  Available 
land  has  been  almost 
fully  appropriated,  and 
the  corn -growing  area 
has  been  pushed  to  its 
limit.  1  believe  it  is  easier  to  increase 
our  yield  of  corn  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre  than  to  secure  a 
yield  that  great  in  some  of  the  newer 
sections  of  the  country.  This  is  prob- 
ably not  true,  however,  of  wheat  or 
oats.  In  other  countries  acre-yields 
have  been  doubled.  There  they  had 
to  do  it;  so  will  we.  I  do  not  say 
that  good  seed  alone  will  do  this, 
but  I  do  believe  that  we  can  increase 
our  acre-yields  easier  in  that  way 
than  in  any  other. 

Necessity  for  Seed  Growers 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  special- 
ties. In  order  to  make  progress  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  hobby  and  ever- 
lastingly to  ride  it.  With  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire  you  are  likely  to 
take  the  temper  out  of  all  of  them. 
My  work  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  largely  with  corn,  although  I  am 
growing  seed  wheat  and  oats  now.  I 
believe  there  should  be  a  grower  of 
pure  seeds  in  every  locality.  Such  a 
grower  would  be  a  public  benefit, 
because  his  seeds  would  be  accli- 
mated. There  is  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
among  farmers  of  such  a  grower, 
however;  they  seem  to  think  that 
seeds  of  their  own  raising,  having 
been  produced  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood and  under  similar  conditions,  are 
just  as  good.  "A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try" is  as  true  today  as  ever. 

A  seed  grower  is  in  the  business, 
of  course,  because  he  expects  to 
build  up  a  reputation  and  a  business 
that  will  make  him  money;  but  I 
have  found  that  it  is  not  all  profit. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
properly  select,  store  and  market 
seeds  that  will  satisfy  customers. 
Seeds  should  be  sold  on  their  merits, 
and  advertised  for  just  what  they  are. 
The  first  thing  to  do  after  having 
grown  the  seeds  is  to  get  prospective 
buyers  to  inquire  for  seeds  and  prices. 
This  can  be  done  by  making  exhibits 
at  corn  shows,  through  satisfied  cus- 
tomers and  by  newspaper  advertising. 

When  inquiries  are  received  they 
should  be  answered  at  once  with  a 
neat,  attractive  catalog.  A  catalog  is 
essential,  as  it  is  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  describing  the  different  vari- 
eties of  seeds.  Only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  inquiries  will  require-  a  per- 
sonal answer.  Photographs  of  grow- 
ing crops  and  farm  scenes  help  to 
make  an  attractive  catalog;  also,  they 
show  more  about  the  varieties  than 
pages  of  print.  Good,  new  sacks  with 
your  name  and  address  on  them  give 
valuable  publicity. 

Handling  Orders 

When  orders  come,  if  they  cannot 
be  filled  within  a  day  or  two  after 
they  are  received,  drop  a  card  to  the 
customer  and  let  him  know  that  the 
order  has  been  received  and  that  it 
will  be  given  attention.  I  always 
give  the  purchaser  the  privilege  of 
keeping  or  returning  the  seeds  after 
ten  days'  time.  That  gives  ample 
time  for  testing  and  examination, 
and  if  he  is  not  satisfied  he  can  re- 
turn the  seeds    and    get  his  money 


back.  Orders  coming  over  the  tele- 
phone should  always  be  affirmed  by 
letter,  so  as  to  have  a  record.  If. 
cash  does  not  accompany  the  order 
ship  C.  O.  D. ;  that  is  business.  Settle 
peacefully  with  all  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomers even  though  it  takes  more 
than  the  profit  to  do  so;  satisfied 
customers  are  the  only  onae  that 
add  to  your  reputation. 

Good  farm  seeds  are  worth  all  you 
can  get  for  them.  It  is  better  for  all 
concerned  to  sell  good  seeds  at  a  good 
price.  Keep  the  price  mp  and  make 
the  goods  worth  the  price.  All  seeds 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  tested 
and  graded  before  shipping.  First- 
class  seeds  are  the  only  kind  it  pays 
to  handle.  Many  farmers  have  pur- 
chased seeds  that  were  misrepre- 
sented to  them,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  have  lost  confidence  in  seed 
growers  and  dealers;  we  must  restore 
that  confidence  by  placing  seeds  on 
the  market  that  will  make  good. 
Judging  from  the  transactions  of 
some  seedsmen  one  would  conclude 
that  they  consider  it  easier  to  secure 
a  new  customer  than  to  satisfy  and 
keep  an  old  one. 

Profit  Not  All 

After  all,  building  up  a  business 
that  will  make  us  money  is  not  all 
that  we  should  strive  for;  we  owe  it 
to  our  fellowmen  to  do  our  very  best. 
Building  a  reputation  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  a  day;  it  is  the  work 
of  a  lifetime.  If  asked  to  state  in  a 
few  words  how  to  make  the  seed 
business  go  I  would  say:  "Make 
your  goods  worth  the  price." 
When  wealth  is  lost,  much  is  lost; 
When  health  is  lost,  more  is  lost; 
But  when  reputation  is  lost,  all  is  lost. 


POTATOES  IN  DROUTH 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  1911  we 
raised  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre  by  following  the  method  outlined 
below,  while  neighbors  who  cultivated 
in  the  old  way  raised  none.  In  1912, 
from  seven  bushels  of  seed,  we  raised 
110  bushels  of  potatoes. 

The  land  in  which  the  potatoes 
were  grown  was  summer  fallowed  in 
this  manner:  About  April  1  the 
ground  was  well  disked,  and  listed 
deep  the  first  of  May.  After  the 
weeds  had  started  the  ground  was 
worked  with  the  two-row  cultivator 
and  the  ditches  partly  filled,  then 
after  the  weeds  had  started  up  again 
the  ditches  were  entirely  filled.  About 
Juna  15  the  former  ridges  were  split 
with  the  lister,  after  which  we  pro- 
ceeded as  before  until  the  ground 
was  level.  During  the  rest  of  the 
season  it  was  double  disked  or  har- 
rowed after  each  good  rain,  and  care 
was  taken  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds. 

At  planting  time  the  lister  was 
used  to  run  the  rows,  putting  the  sub- 
soiler  down  deep  enough  to  give  a 
mellow  seedbed.  We  cut  the  potatoes 
to  one  and  two  eyes,  then  planted 
twelve  inches  apart.  The  cultivator 
with  only  two  shovels  was  used  to 
cover  them  three  inches  deep.  This 
left  the  ground  rough,  and  after  the 
plants  were  up  it  wis  harrowed 
until  level,  destroying  the  first  crop 
of  weeds. 

After  that  it  was  harrowed  three 
or  four  times,  or  until  the  plants  were 
so  large  that  the  harrow  uprooted 
them.  After  that  again  a  five-shovel 
plow  was  used,  which  kept  the  ground 
loose  and  level  and  also  conserved 
moisture.  It  is  usually  necessary  to 
spray  once  with  Paris  green. 

Hayes  Co.  H.  E.  MOORE. 


CONSERVATION  CONGRESS 

The  third  Nebraska  Conservation 
Congress  met  in  Lincoln  on  February 
20  and  21.  The  subject  most  empha- 
sized at  the  general  sessions  this  year 
was  health — the  conservation  of  hu- 
man life.  Prominent  health  experts 
from  abroad  who  appeared  on  the 
program  were  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  of 
Chicago,  and  Dr.  Oscar  Dowling  of 
Louisiana.  The  latter  brought  with 
him  the  famous  Louisiana  health 
train,  which  was  visited  by  hundreds 
of  people  during  its  stay  in  Lincoln. 
Other  prominent  speakers  from  abroad 
were  Rev.  M.  W.  McNutt  of  New  York, 
whose  specialty  is  the  rural  church  ; 
Dr.  Henry  Wallace  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  who  talked  on  agriculture, 
health  and  the  rural  church;  Mrs.  P. 
N.  Moore  of  St.  Louis,  whose  work  is 
along  the  line  of  women's  clubs;  and 
Captain  J.  B.  White  of  Kansas  City, 
a  millionaire  lumberman,  who  spoke 
on  conservation  of  timber. 

A  general  session  was  held  each 
forenoon  and  each  evening;  these 
were  devoted  to  the  more  general 
phases  of  conservation  matters.  In 
the  afternoon  of  each  day  sectional 
meetings  were  held  at  different  places 
throughout  the  city.  There  were  sec- 
tions on  religious  life,  business  and 
commerce,  education,  women's  clubs, 
health,  and  vital  resources,  the  latter 
including  agriculture.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  follow  the  work  of  all  the 
different  sections — more  so  than  to 
see  all  that  takes  place  at  a  three- 
ring  eircus — so  in  our  report  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  work  of  the 
vital-resources  section. 

Agricultural  Subjects 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  first 
subject  discussed  in  this  section  was 
forestry  in  Nebraska.  Dr.  C.  E.  Bes- 
sey  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  in 
a  short  address  said  he  thought  tim- 
ber should  be  grown  for  its  beauty 
quite  as  much  as  for  its  commercial 
value.  This  thought  was  warmly  en- 
dorsed by  Chairman  Coupland.  Pro- 
fessor W.  J.  Duppert,  also  of  the  state 
university,  made  the  proposition  that 
Pine  Ridge  in  northwestern  Nebraska 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  state  and 
made  into  a  public  forest.  This 
speaker  urged,  too,  that  farmers  grow 
a  woodlot  for  posts  and  fuel. 

The  necessity  of  the  introduction 
of  new  forage  plants  into  the  sand 
hills  region  was  emphasized  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  J.  Pool,  who  has  spent  two 
summers  studying  sand  hill  plants. 
He  believes  that  close  pasturing  has 
in  many  cases  reduced  the  stand  of 
native  grasses  there,  particularly  on 
Kinkaid  homesteads.  It  was  agreed 
by  those  present  that  the  sand  hills 
grasses,  from  May  to  October,  furnish 
the  best  pasture  in  the  world,  but 
something  is  needed  for  winter  feed 
that  is  better  than  clear  prairie  hay. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Bassett  of  Gibbon,  Ne- 
braska, talked  briefly  on  the  impor- 
tance of  improving  our  crop  plants 
by  seed  selection.  He  laiJ  especial 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  adaptation. 
The  elevation  of  Nebraska,  said  he, 
varies  from  about  1,000  feet  at  Omaha 
to  more  than  5,000  at  the  western 
edge  of  the  state.  In  that  stretch 
there  are  a  variety  of  conditions  and 
for  each  there  must  be  especially 
adapted  crops.  He  paid  a  great 
tribute  to  Turkey  Red  winter  wheat, 
and  credited  the  increased  acre-yield 
of  wheat  in  Nebraska  to  the  intro- 
duction of  that  variety  more  than  to 
any  other  factor. 

The  Stallion  Law 

On  Thursday  in  the  vital-resources 
section  Mr.  W.  R.  Mellor  opened  the 
afternoon's  program  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Nebraska  stallion  law  and 
its  operation.    He  reviewed  the  bills 
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now  before  the  legislature  to  amend 
the  present  law,  and  concluded  that 
the  law  as  it  stands  should  not  be 
changed.  The  most  of  the  kicks 
against  the  law,  he  thought,  came 
from  stallion  owners  or  importers 
who  had  had  stallions  declared 
unsound,  or  from  disgruntled  vet- 
erinarians who  were  not  hired  as 
inspectors. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on 
insects  and  plant  pests  was  read  by 
Professor  Lawrence  Bruner.  The 
corn-ear  worm,  he  said,  destroys  in 
Nabraska  each  year  about  3  per  cent 
of  'lie  entire  corn  crop,  while  last 
spring  the  ravages  of  cutworms  did 
more  to  reduce  the  stand  of  corn 
than  all  the  poor  seed,  over  which 
there  was  so  much  excitement.  On 
the  side  of  plant  diseases  are  grain 
rust  and  smut  and  the  many  diseases 
affecting  potatoes,  garden  crops,  and 
fruit  trees.  Conservation  means  the 
elimination  of  as  much  as  possible 
of  this  great  loss. 

Soil  Fertility 

The  committee  on  soil  fertility 
recommended  that  the  following 
points  be  emphasized  in  conservation 
work:  Soil  tillage  to  conserve  mois- 
ture; attention  to  the  organic  matter 
supply  of  the  soil  as  the  constituent 
most  likely  to  be  exhausted  and  the 
one  now  most  needing  attention;  long 
farm  leases;  investigations  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  residues  of 
fertilizing  materials  in  the  soil,  so 
that  departing  tenants  may  be  com- 
pensated for  their  work  in  soil  im- 
provement; a  botanical  and  soil  sur- 
vey of  the  sand  hills  region;  and  a 
systematic  study  of  the  bacterial  life 
in  Nebraska  soils. 

Professor  Kiesselbach  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  seed 
selection.  The  report  emphasized 
seed  adaptation,  recommended  that 
the  state  provide  a  place  where  seeds 
might  be  tested  free  of  charg  •,  and 
that  agitation  be  started  to  cause 
elevators  to  buy  grain  on  quality  so 
that  farmers  who  grow  grain  of  good 
quality  may  receive  their  reward  in 
a  better  price. 

Dr.  Alway  gave  a  very  excellent 
off-hand  address  on  soil  fertility  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  loess  soils 
of  Nebraska.  This  deposit  is  very 
deep  in  most  places,  sr  that  even 
though  the  surface  soil  is  removed, 
the  subsoil,  if  supplied  with  organic 
matter  and  nitrogen,  will  grow  good- 
crops;  it  will  grow  legumes  like 
alfalfa  and  clover  even  without  the 
addition  of  anything  if  the  plants  are 
inoculated.  In  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  whether  alfalfa  would  increase 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  if 
the  hay  crops  were  removed  from  the 
land  and  nothing  put  back.  Dr. 
Alway  answered  that  he  thought  that 
on  average  soil  there  would  be  a  slow 
increase.  A  short  review  of  the  work 
of  bacteria  in  the  soil  was  given  by 
Dr.  H.  H.  Waite  of  the  state  univer- 
sity, immediately  following  Dr. 
Alway's  address. 

The  Gopher  Question 

The  gopher  question  came  up  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of 
alfalfa.  Mr.  D.  N.  Syford  of  Lincoln 
declared  that  we  must  get  ahead  of 
this  gentleman  or  he  would  put  us 
out  of  the  alfalfa  business.  Mr. 
Andrew  Young  of  Oakland  said  he 
kept  gophers  in  check  by  poisoning 
them  with  strychnine.  His  method  is 
to  put  a  little  strychnine  into  raisins 
and  drop  these  into  the  gopher  runs 
through  an  opening  made  with  an 
end-gate  rod  or  similar  instrument. 
The  hole  made  in  the  run  must  be 
covered  with  a  clod  or  something  to 
shut  out  the  light,  explained  Mr. 
Young,  or  Mr.  Gopher  would  not  come 
for  the  poison.  While  on  h  s  feet  Mr. 
Young  also  decried  the  c;  relessness 
with  which  grains  are  mixed  through 
the  medium  of  threshing  machines. 
On  his  farm,  he  said,  the  threshing 
machine  always  had  to  be  cleaned 
before  it  began  on  the  job. 

The  afternoon's  program  was  closed 
by  Superintendent  Snyder  of  the 
North  Platte  experimental  substation 
who  spoke  on  some  of  the  things 
learned  at  the  station  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  Professor  Snyder  deplored 
the  attitude  of  real  estate  boomers 
who  desire  a  "successful  farm"  more 
than  an  experiment  farm — something 
with  which  they  can  attract  people 
to  buy  land.  After  showing  that  dry- 
farming  could  not  be  done  by  rule  of 
thumb  the  speaker  closed  by  saying: 

"Nature  has  placed  a  limit  on  the 
acre-yield  of  the  dry  farm,  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go  without  the 
application  of  more  water  at  critical 


times,  and.  therefore,  I  believe  that 
the  solution  of  the  dry  farming 
problem  is  to  induce  the  farmer  to 
be  content  with  a  small,  fairly  certain 
income  derived  from  livestock  of 
various  kinds  rather  than  to  be  look- 
ing for  quick  wealth,  from  great 
fields  of  grain.  Livestock  is  the  great 
drouth  resister." 

Resolutions 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  con- 
gress, meeting  in  general  session  on 
Friday  evening,  included  one  of 
thanks  to  the  speakers  who  had  as- 
sisted on  the  program ;  an  endorse- 
ment of  House  Roll  No.  423  providing 
for  a  state  conservation  and  public 
welfare  commission;  an  endorsement 
of  "blue  sky"  legislation;  and  a 
declaration  in  favor  of  federal  con- 
trol of  national  forests. 

Probably  the  greatest  innovation  of 
the  congress  was  the  endorsement  by 
the  religious  section  of  the  principle 
of  the  single  tax;  the  only  votes 
cast  against  it  were  cast  by  laymen, 
all  the  ministers  that  voted  on  the 
question  being  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
sition. The  subject  was  raised  by 
the  discussion  of  the  plight  of  rural 
churches  caused  by  the  decline  in 
rural  population.  , 


WOODEX  HOOP  STAYE  SILO 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  don't  sup- 
pose any  exhortation  on  silo-building 
is  now  needed  by  Nebraska  farmers. 
The  value  of  the  silo  is  too  well 
proved  What  is  needed  more,  prob- 
ably, is  the  means  with  which  to 
build,  or  a  plan  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular case.    Many  farmers  with  only 


A  Wooden-Hooped  Silo  in  Texas 


a  small  herd  of  cows  think  they  can- 
not afford  a  silo  suited  to  their  needs. 
Such  men  will  be  interested  in  a  style 
of  silo  that  is  coming  into  use  along 
the  Texas  coast.  This  is  a  small, 
low-cost  affair,  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  average  farmer. 

I  enclose  a  photo  of  my  own  silo. 
It  is  all  wood  and  nails.  The  hoops 
are  'pin  oak,  sawed  by  a  local  mill. 
Ash  or  elm  would  be  better,  but  I 
could  not  get  either.  Each  hoop  is 
built  up  of  eight  boards  sixteen  feet 
long,  four  inches  wide,  and  about  half 
an  inch  thick.  The  silo  is  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  or  about  thirty-one  feet 
around.  It  takes  two  hooping  boards 
to  reach  around  it,  so  eight  boards 
make  a  hoop  four  boards  thick. 

I  made  all  the  hoops  two  or  three 
weeks  before  I  made  the  silo  and 
only  a  day  or  two  after  the  boards 
had  been  sawed,  so  they  were  green 
and  easily  bent  into  shape.     I  first 


Form  over  which  to  make  wooden 
hoops  for  a  silo. 


made  a  form  or  mold  like  the  diagram. 
The  circle  is  made  of  two  extra  hoop- 
ing boards  nailed  fast  to  the  ends  of 
a  lot  of  two-by-four  pieces,  making 
a  solid  ten-foot  circle.  The  hoops 
for  the  silo  were  built  one  after  an- 
other on  this  form,  each  layer  of 
boards  in  a  hoop  being  nailed  to  the 
next  with  four-penny  nails.  Each 
hoop  as  made  was  set  aside  and  the 
form  used  for  another. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
hoops  fit  snugly  against  the  form  all 
around  so  that  they  will  all  be  the 
same  size.  Even  then  they  will  vary 
slightly  and  it  will  be  well  to  measure 
them  with  something  like  a  black- 
smith's tire-gauge,  putting  the  largest 
at  one  end  of  the  silo  and  the  smallest 
at  the  other. 

This  kind  of  a  silo  is  built  lying 
down,  so  no  scaffolding  is  needed. 
First,  the  hoops  are  all  stood  upright 
and  spaced  at  the  proper  distance 
from  one  another.  Then,  beginning 
on  one  side  of  the  place  where  the 
doors  are  to  be,  lay  a  stave  board  on 
the  inside  of  the  hoops  and  nail  it  to 
each  hoop.  The  staves  of  my  silo  are 
twenty-two  feet  long,  common  floor- 
ing. After  the  first  stave  is  nailed 
the  rest  is  just  like  laying  a  floor. 
Each  stave  board  should  be  nailed  to 
each  hoop  and  the  silo  rolled  along 
on  the  ground  as  the  work  progresses. 
The  door  frames  may  be  made  in 
any  of  several  ways,  or  like  any 
other  wooden  silo. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  paint 
the  silo  before  it  is  erected.  Standing 
it  up  is  just  like  ending  up  a  windmill 
tower.  Have  a  good  block  and  tackle, 
plenty  of  rope  and  a  reliable  team, 
then  use  caution  in  the  work  and 
there  will  be  no  accident. 

The  staves  for  this  silo  cost  $23. 
The  material  for  the  hoops  cost.  $10. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  about  thirty-five 
tons. 

On  the  Pierce  estate  in  Wharton 
county,  Texas,  are  several  big  silos 
(250-ton  capacity)  built  in  this  style. 
I  have  never  seen  them,  but  one  of 
my  neighbors  who  has  says  that  the 
best  ones  are  built  of  stave  cypress 
lumber  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
thick.  The  lumber  used  is  the  regu- 
lar tongue-and-groove  stuff  and  is 
used  in  the  better  houses  in  the  south 
for  partitions,  being  called  partition 
lumber.  These  silos  are  covered  with 
corrugated  iron  to  protect  the  hoops 
from  the  weather. 

My  neighbor  also  told  me  that  both 
brick  and  concrete  silos  have  been 
erected  on  the  Pierce  estate,  but  that 
the  stave  silos  are  preferred.  He 
says  the  hurricane  of  July  21,  1909, 
blew  the  masonry  all  to  pieces.  One 
concrete  silo  was  partly  filled,  and 
the  top  of  it  was  blown  off  even  with 
the  top  of  the  silage.  The  brick 
silos  were  rebuilt  because  the  brick 
were  on  hand,  but  Mr.  Borden,  the 
administrator,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  all  new  silos  will  be  of  the 
wooden  hoop  kind.  They  don't  blow 
to  pieces  easily. 

One  thing  I  forgot:  In  using  floor- 
ing for  staves  it  is  best  to  turn  the 
dressed  side  out,  because  all  flooring 
has  a  slight  bevel  and  it  will  fit  better 
that  way.  I  am  frequently  asked  if 
a  silo  made  in  this  fashion  will  be 
tight  enough,  since  the  hoops  cannot 
be  drawn  up.  If  the  stave  lumber  is 
dry  when  the  silo  is  built  it  will  be 
tight  enough  as  soon  as  the  lumber 
swells. 

There  is  one  caution  to  be  observed 
when  filling  a  small  silo.  The 
smaller  the'  silo,  the  more  the  en- 
silage will  have  to  be  tramped  as  it 
is  being  filled.  There  is  no  danger 
that  it  will  ever  be  tramped  too  much 
next  to  the  walls,  or  that  any  work 
done  in  tramping  will  be  wasted. 

WILLIAM  A.  DOUBT. 

Colorado  Co.,  Texas. 


STUMPS  — COTTONWOOD  LUMBER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Mr.  H.  G. 
Smith  asks  for  information  in  regard 
to  clearing  stumps  on  timber  land. 
The  best  and  quickest  way  that  I 
have  seen  is  blasting  with  dynamite. 
One  of  my  neighbors  had  a  tract  of 
land  cleared  last  fall  at  the  cost  of 
40  cents  per  stump.  An  expert  took 
the  job  at  that  price  and  also  fur- 
nished the  extra  help  required.  A 
large  amount  of  cottonwood  lumber 
has  been  sawed  in  this  part  of  Mer- 
rick county,  some  with  good  results 
and  some  quite  the  contrary. 

Three  years  ago  I  bought  a  quarter 
section  of  land,  and  in  this  deal  I  also 
got  10,000  feet  of  cottonwood  lumber. 
Part  of  it  was  stored  in  a  tight  build- 
ing and  was  in  good  shape  when  we 
took  it  out  last  fall;  the  rest  was  in 


an  old  building  with  a  poor  roof,  and 
the  lumber  on  top,  which  had  been 
soaked  by  every  rainfall,  seemed  to 
be  ruined  by  some  small  worm  and 
was  not  even  fit  for  firewood.  Cotton- 
wood lumber  should  not  be  used  until 
well  seasoned,  as  the  worms  arc  more 
likely  to  ruin  it  if  put  up  green. 

In  storing  this  lumber  it  should  be 
put  under  a  tight  roof  with  lath  or 
thin  boards  between  the  layers,  and 
all  small  strips  of  bark  that  may  be 
left  on  the  ends  of  some  of  the  boards 
should  be  cut  off.  as  the  worms  seem 
to  begin  their  work  in  the  bark. 
When  well  seasoned  it  will  do  as  well 
as  hard  pine  for  lumber  of  certain 
dimensions,  and  at  present  prices  1 
think  it  will  be  cheaper. 

Merrick  Co.      LAFE  SIMONSOX. 


Is  your  seed  corn  good? 


MADE  STRONGER 
LASTS  LONGER 


Richmond  Talk  No.  10 

In  presenting  the  RICHMOND 
for  your  consideration,  we  have, 
in  all  our  announcements  which 
have  been  appearing  weekly  in 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  the  last 
ten  weeks,  avoided  the  usual  ex- 
travagant automobile  language* 
We  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  purchaser  of  an  automobile  to 
consider  each  part  of  the  car,  and 
its  relative  value  in  the  construc- 
tion. We  have,  therefore,  offered 
you  practically  self-explaining  pic- 
tures of  the  vital  parts  of  the 
RICHMOND. 

We  build  the  entire  automobile 
in  our  own  shops,— body,  top  and 
chassis,  including  the  steering  gear, 
axles,  shafts,  transmission  and  en- 
gine. We  know  that  the  material 
is  good,  that  the  workmanship  is 
good,  and  the  result,  we  assert,  is 
a  good  car. 

A  New  Series  of  Talks 

Our  past  announcements  have 
dealt  with  the  interior  of  the 
RICHMOND,— the  vital  and  too 
often  unseen  parts.  Next  week, 
we  shall  begin  to  present  to  you, 
in  our  weekly  talks  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  features  of  body 
construction  of  the  RICHMOND. 

We  welcome  any  investigation' 
no  matter  how  searching.  We 
welcome  comparison  of  the 
RICHMOND  with  any  other  make 
of  automobile.  The  RICHMOND, 
—every  part  of  the  RICHMOND,— 
will  compare  favorably  with  cars 
of  much  higher  price. 

Price  $1200,  including  mohair  top 
and  envelope,  Prest-o-lite,  wind- 
shield, nickel  finish  and  mechanical 
tire  inflator. 

( To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
Iqtountil  fflutts.  3mnq,l 
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Personality  Regulation 

by  Your  Jeweler 


A  WONDERFUL 
Farm  Watch 


Next  to  the  jolting  on  locomotives,  a  watch 
used  on  the  farm  gets  the  hardest  tests. 

In  both  places  the  South  Bend  Watch  is 
famous.  Engineers  on  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Limited,  the  well-known  Chicago-New 
York  train,  use  South  Bends.  So  do  hun- 
dreds of  other  railroad  men. 

The  jolting  yourwatch  gets  on  your  farm 
wagon  is  almost  as  severe  as  these  watches 
receive  in  these  cabs. 

How  South  Bends  Stand  It 

First,  we  build  them  with  wonderful 
care  and  precision.  The  cutting  of  parts 
and  assembling  require  a  full  six  months. 
Then  the  parts  are  inspected  411  times. 
Then  the  watch  complete  is  given  a  running 
test  of  700  hours.  We  will  keep  it  six  months 
more,  if  needed,  to  make  it  keep  perfect 
time.  Some  South  Bends  stay  a  year  in  the 
factory.  But  when  they  come  out  they  are 
up  to  the  highest  standard. 

"Tuned"  to  Your  Pocket 

Every  watch  should  be  regulated  to  the 
person  who  wears  it,  for  different  men  give 
watches  different  treatment.  If  you  walk  a 
great  deal,  bend  over  at  work,  or  ride  must 
of  the  time  in  a  jolting  farm  wagon,  your 
watch  must  be  regulated  to  offset  those 
conditions. 

A  watch  that  rins  stiffly  can't  be  so  reg- 
ulated, hence  seldom  keeps  time  for  anyone. 

TK 


15,083  Expert 
Jewelers 

The  iewelers  who  sell  the 
South  Bend  Watch  art  all 
expert  at  these  regulations. 
They  can  make  a  South 
Bend  Watch  keep  Rail- 
road Time  in  your  pocket. 

Write  for  free  book."  How 
Good  Watches  Are  Made.'' 
It  tells  all  about  watches- 
things  you  should  know.  It 
tells  all  about  the  South 
Bend.  Send  for  it  now. 

A  South  Bend  can  be  had 
for  $7.50.  or  in  more  expen 
.sive  cases  up  to  $75. 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH 
COMPANY 

22  Nt  «S  Street 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


^SoirfhRend 

^-■■^  ■  m  Watch 
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Old  Dutch  Cleanser  saves  work  and  time  on 
the  farm  in  dozens  of  ways. 

Aside  from  its  many  good  uses  in  the  home  where  it 
takes  half  the  work  from  housekeeping,  it  is  invaluable 
in  quickly  and  hvgienically  cleaning  the  dairy  pans  and 
pails.  In  the  barn,  harness  and  carriage  sides  and  tops 
clean  easier  and  better.  Everything  that  requires 
cleaning  calls  for  Old  Dutch  Cleanser.  Nothing  else 
will  do  the  work  half  so  well. 

Many  uses  and  full  directions 
on  large  Sifter  Can  —  10c 

Old  Dutch 

Cleanser 

Put  the  scraps  and  slices  of  dry  mould  if  kept  in  this  way.  When 
bread  in  a  cloth  flour  sack  and  hang  wanted,  grind  in  the  food  chopper 
in   an  airy  place.     They   will   never  |  and  the  crumbs  are  ready  for  any  use. 


bnvQ  Circle  [{ 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Departments 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  MeKeuney.  Palmer,  Neb. 

Plan  Ahead 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  season 
for  planning,  and  the  later  spring 
work  is  made  so  much  easier  and 
often  more  effective  by  early  plan- 
ning. Plan  the  spring  poultry  work 
before  the  first  eggs  are  set,  or  at 
least  before  they  hatch.  Plan  the 
early  garden  before  it  is  time  to  set 
a  plow  in  the  ground.  Get  seed  cat- 
alogs and  study  them  and  order  the 
seeds  before  the  rush  is  on,  either  at 
the  seed  house  or  at  your  home. 

Plan  the  spring  house-cleaning  and 
the  changes  that  are  to  be  made  about 
the  house,  and  above  all  plan  to  have 
things  more  convenient  for  your 
housework.  A  little  done  each  year 
will  change  the  inconvenient  house  to 
one  in  which  it  is  a  joy  to  work.  And 
plan  the  new  house  that  you  are 
going  to  have  "some  time."  You 
know  there's  often  more  real  joy  in 
planning  and  anticipation  than  in  the 
realization  of  one's  dreams.  One 
woman  whose  beautiful,  modern  hou3e 
was  years  in  materializing  said 
whimsically,  a  year  or  so  after  it 
became  a  reality: 

"Sometimes  I  almost  wish  for  the 
little  old  house  where  there  was  no 
furnace  to  be  tended  and  no  porcelain 
bathtub  and  toilet  room  equipment  to 
keep  immaculate;  no  polished  floors 
to  keep  free  of  dust  and  no  heavy 
rugs  to  be  cleaned.  I  always  longed 
for  plenty  of  room,  and  now  that  I 
have  it  I  find  that  it  means  plenty  of 
work  to  keep  the  big  house  and  the 
roomy  porches  as  clean  as  I  like  to 
see  them.  I  work  harder  now  than 
I  did  in  the  old,  inconvenient  house." 

Do  as  much  as  possible  of  the  spring 
and  summer  sewing  before  the  out- 
door work  begins,  and  so  avoid  the 
temptation  later  to  sew  long  into  the 
night  after  doing  a  day's  work  of 
some  other  kind.  "The  best  laid 
plans" — you  know.  But  plan,  anyway! 


Recipe  Wanted 

To  Home  Circle:  Will  some  of  the 
sisters  please  give  me  a  good  recipe 
for  macaroni  and  cheese? 

Howard  Co.  READER. 


Appeal  to  the  Experienced 

To  Home  Circle:  In  the  spring  we 
are  going  to  move,  and  I  come  to  you 
for  suggestions  and  advice  on  the 
management  of  my  new  home.  I  will 
have  an  eight-room  house  to  care  for, 
as  well  as  extra  buildings  and  the 
help  required  on  half  a  section  of 
land.  At  present  I  have  no  men  to 
cook  for,  and  my  husband  helps  with 
the  washing,  churning  and  fuel. 
Though  we  have  two  little  girls,  one 
eight  months  and  the  other  two  years 
old,  I  presume  I  have  an  easy  time. 
My  husband  will  not  be  able  to  help 
so  much  on  the  new  place,  though  I 
may  have  a  hired  girl.  But  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  with  a  girl!  I  do  not  know  what 
is  expected  of  them,  nor  how  to  be  a 
manager,  as  one  might  say.  I  am 
young,  but  I  want  so  much  to  learn. 

NOVICE. 


Hints  for  the  Housekeeper 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  found  that 
chewing  gum  will  prevent  car 
sickness. 

A  small  pair  of  tweezers  is  a  great 
help  in  pulling  basting  threads.  Also, 
if  a  basting  thread  is  run  through 
wash  ties,  the  lining  will  not  wrinkle 
when  they  are  washed. 

An  atomizer  filled  with  weak  am- 
monia water  is  a  good  protection  if 
one  must  be  out  at  night,  or  has  an 
encounter  with  a  cross  dog. 

Brown  or  russet,  shoes  should  be 
well  polished  before  wearing.  When 
the  pores  of  the  leather  is  filled  they 
do  not  spot  so  easily  and  can  be 
cleaned  more  readily. 

The  corks  in  salt  ;md  pepper 
shakers  are  usually  either  too  tight 
or  too  loose,  and  a  good  way  to  elim- 
inate this  trouble  is  not  to  use  the 
corks  at  all,  but  paste  a  bit  of  paper 
over  the  opening  after  refilling. 

A  pair  of  side  elastics  makes  a 
good  fastener  for  keeping  the  bed 
clothes  on  the  child's  crib.  Fasten 
the  upper  piece  around  the  head  post 
of  the  bed,  pinning  or  snapping  it 
onto  itself.  Snap  the  two  lower  pieces 
to  the  bedding.  Use  one  elastic  on 
each  side  of  the  crib.  S.  G. 


To  Have  Friends  He  Friendly 

To  Home  Circle:  A  short  time  ago 
at  a  social  gathering  I  heard  a  woman 
remark,  "You  never  know  who  your 
friends  are;"  and  right  there  began 
the  thoughts  that  have  culminated  in 
this  little  preachment.  What  a  slim 
hold  on  happiness  anyone  must  have 
who  really  believes  he  cannot  tell 
who  his  friends  are!  And  how  can 
any  one  expect  to  be  trusted  as  a 
friend  who  tags  himself  with  a  sign 
bearing  the  word  "mistrust." 

No,  no,  do  not  tell  me  I  cannot  tell 
who  my  friends  are,  for  there  are  a 
thousand  and  one  ways  to  tell  the 
real  from  the  professed  friend.  T;> 
be  a  real  friend  one  need  not  be 
reiterating  the  fact  all  the  time  and 
giving  honied  words  of  praise,  for 
sometimes  it  is  the  painful  duty  of  a 
friend  to  say  words  that  wound  the 
speaker  more  than  the  one  that  re- 
ceives them.  If  such  words,  however, 
are  given  and  taken  in  the  spirit  of 
love,  as  they  should  be  between 
friends,  nothing  but  good  will  result, 
and  never  a  breach  will  occur  in  the 
golden  chain  of  friendship. 

We  need  not  doubt  the  friendship 
of  absent  ones  either,  because  many 
letters  are  not  received  from  them, 
because  there  are  usually  extenuating 
circumstances  and  no  neglect  is 
intended.  I  have  a  dear  friend  from 
whom  I  do  not  get  a  letter  more  than 
once  a  year,  sometimes  not  that 
often,  yet  I  do  not  doubt  her  loyalty 
to  me  in  the  least,  knowing  full  well 
that  should  I  need  to  make  a  test 
of  her  friendship  for  me  she  would 
not  be  found  wanting. 

Don't  doubt  your  friends  until  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  for  it  is  better  to 
trust  a  dozen  friends  than  to  wound 
the  heart  of  one  who  is  by  .showing 
distrust.  Besides,  you  must  trust 
others  if  you  would  be  trusted  by 
them. 

One  can  have  friends,  also,  who 
have  never  been  met,  and  that  is  a 
joy  in  a  class  all  by  itself;  friends 
made  through  papers  and  magazines 
or  through  correspondence,  or  in  any 
way  which  brings  to  both  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  many  thoughts 
in  common  and  are  much  interested 
in  the  same  things.  Sometimes 
friendships  made  in  this  way  prove 
to  be  lasting  and  most  beautiful  ones. 

I  received  this  Christmas  a  number 
of  loving  messages  from  persons  I 
have  never  seen,  perhaps  never  will 
see,  and  yet  their  kind  remembrances 
are  cherished  as  from  an  old  friend, 
because  I  know  that  the  hearts  of 
true  friends  dictated  the  loving  words. 

Make  as  many  friends  as  you  can, 
keep  all  you  can  make,  and  remember 
that  "He  who  would  have  friends 
must  first  himself  be  friendly." 

Furnas  Co.       MARY  BARRETT. 


Tlie  Ideal  Partnership 

To  Home  Circle:  I  wonder  if  the 
editor  realized  that  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Equity  in  Partnership"  she 
was  asking  for  information  that  some 
of  us  might  not  like  to  give.  There 
are  probably  quite  a  variety  of  ways 
in  which  the  family  income  is  divided 
between  husband  and  wife.  To  let 
the  militant  suffragettes  tell  the 
story,  probably  the  men  get  it  all — 
and  I  think  if  my  wife  were  one  of 
them,  that  would  be  true  in  our  case. 
If  I  had  a  suffragette  wife  she  would 
have  to  scrap  for  all  she  got,  and  if 
there  seemed  to  be  any  danger  that 
she  would  come  out  ahead  1  would 
hide  my  treasures.  By  this  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have 
any  objection  to  real  women  voting; 
but  that  other  class  of  beings,  1  am 
afraid,  would  make  worse  work  of 
it  than  the  men  do. 

But  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
how  the  family  income  is  divided  in 
our  case,  I  would  say  that  we  have 
been  married  nearly  eighteen  years, 
and  this  question  that  s>  ems  the  all- 
important  one  to  some  people  has 
not  come  up  in  our  family  yet.  The 
idea  of  division  of  profits  is  one  that 
never  occurs  to  us.  Things  are  not 
"yours"  and  "mine,"  they  are  "ours." 
Although  we  each  have  our  own,  work 
to  do,  we  have  no  conflicting  interests. 
My  wife  is  a  good  deal  more  likely 
to  tell  me  that  I  need  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  than  to  say  that  she  needs  a 
new  dress.  But  when  she  does  need 
such  things  she  does  not  have  to  ask 
permission  from  me  to  get  them.  She 
knows  as  much  about  our  financial 
condition  as  I  do,  and  gets  what  she 
sees  fit  and  pays  for  it  out  of  "our" 
money.  And  she  has  enough  sense 
to  use  the  money  properly.  If  we 
can  manage  to  lay  up  any  money  for 
a  rainy  day,  "we"  do  so.  hoping  that 
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it.  -will  be  "we"  who  will  use  it  and 
not  either  of  us  alone. 

So  I  cannot  give  any  experience  in 
the  dividing  of  profits,  for  I  have 
never  had  any  such  experience.  Per- 
haps by  this  way  of  doing  we  are 
losing  some  of  the  spice  of  life,  but 
if  in  its  place  we  have  more  of  life's 
sweetness,  we  can  spare  the  spice.  I 
always  liked  sugar  better  than  horse- 
radish. And  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  family  is  alone  in  this  way  of 
doing.  From  the  two  letters  following 
the  editor's  question,  I  am  sure  that 
"Experienced"  and  "May"  are  not 
women  who  have  to  fight  for  their 
rights,  or  who  would  enjoy  doing  so. 

I  have  just  read  this  to  my  wife 
and  she  said,  "That  is  all  right,  but 
some  one  will  say  that  woman  doesn't 
have  any  independence."  But  she 
agreed  with  me  that  any  woman  who 
wished  any  more  independence  than 
an  equal  partnership  should  have  re- 
mained entirely  independent  and 
have  allowed  her  husband  the  same 
blessed  privilege. 

Thd  possibility  of  such  questions 
arising  is  based  on  selfishness.  "Love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  and 
where  love  is  in  the  home  there  is 
no  need  for  understandings  or  agree- 
ments as  to  the  rights  of  each.  If 
the  relations  are  as  they  should  be 
each  one  will  try  to  see  how  much 
can  be  done  for  the  other,  not  how 
little  will  answer. 

EX-OLD  BACHELOR. 

That's  the  ideal  partnership,  my 
friend,  but  there  are  other  ex- 
bachelors  who  won't  be  so  ready  to 
'fess  up  about  the  way  they  live  up  to 
the  partnership  idea.  Not  that  we 
really  expected  any  one  would  stand 
right  up  in  meetin'  and  tell,  anyway; 
and  the  others,  as  you  suggest,  won't 
like  to  tell.  But  their  wives  some- 
times give  it  away,  and  that  equity 
question  was  inspired  by  the  bitter 
observations  of  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  others  who  generously  allows  bis 
wife  her  full  share  of  the  work  and 
even  is  willing  to  divide  his  with  her, 
but  thinks  she  ought  to  be  relieved 
of  the  heavy  effort  of  toting  'round  a 
pocketbook,  or  the  head  work  of  plan- 
ning the  disbursement  of  partnership 
funds.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  need 
adjustment.  Would  you  blame  his 
wife  for  becoming  a  suffragette? — 
Editor  Home  Circle. 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

••t  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
ow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
nheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
m  highest  grade  1913  model  Ucycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fbi» 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  leam  our  wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS  ETffJrVE 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles 
W«  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory 
TIRES,  Coastor-Brake  rear  whee'n. 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half usual  prices 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  sfi'ctal  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  M316  CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


E  TEACH  YOU  * 

''ft* 


l.earn  to  operate  and  repa 
automobiles.  Training  on 
vulcanizers.  drill  presses, 
lathes.  Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing. Free  catalog. 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
2S42  O  St.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Bird 
Book 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PKIZE  STORY 

Old  Evil-Eyes 

My  lather  raises  sheep,  and  often 
buys  some  that  are  not  very  pleasant 
to  meet  when  mad,  like  the  one  I  am 
writing  about.  The  pasture  and  the 
wheat  field  join,  and  this  summer  the 
fence  was  taken  away,  so  it  became 
the  duty  of  my  nine-year-old  brother 
to  keep  the  sheep  off  of  the  wheat 
field.  But  Johnnie  was  afraid  of  one 
of  them  that  we  called  "Old  Evil- 
Eyes,"  so  the  other  sheep  often  en- 
joyed themselves  while  Evil-Eyes 
stood  guard  over  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence;  and  as  I  was  not 
afraid,  it  became  my  duty  to  help 
Johnnie. 

The  old  sheep  had  his  eye  on  m^ 
too,  however.  He  seemed  to  say,  "I 
will  not  have  that  girl  stand  between 
the  flock  and  the  wheat,  so  I  will 
pick  a  fight."  And  he  gave  me  a 
good  one,  too.  While  I  was  driving 
the  flock  off  the  forbidden  ground  he 
stayed  behind.  Of  course  I  tried  te 
show  off  before  Johnnie,  but  Evil- 
Eyes  was  not  to  be  monkeyed  with. 
On  he  came!  We  "fought  'a  good 
fight,"  but  I  was  glad  that  a  fence 
was  near. 

Mamma  had  a  mix-up  with  him  too 
— a  regular  scramble.  While  hunting 
eggs  one  day  she  went  into  the-  sheep 
lot.  Old  Evil-Eyes  backed  off,  then 
there  was  a  crack,  and  mamma  lay 
on  the  ground  with  two  dozen  broken 
eggs.  This  was  the  last  of  his  savage 
outbursts,  as  he  was  sold  soon  after- 
ward and  none  of  us  were  sorry. — 
Johannah  Jesperson,  age  12.  Cort- 
land, Neb. 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animate  Laarn  at  noma  to  mount 
milllldia  blrde,    animals,  game 
beads,  fish;  tan  skins:  make  beautlfu 
rugs  and  robes.    Deeorata  your  horns 

wltb  your  own  trophies.    Make  bit 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  «uc 
cm.  Chargolra.  Write  today  for  FREE  11 
luetrated  book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
showing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  ani 
mala.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
53  Monarch  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Nebr 


Farmers  Sons  Wanted&o?£ 

•Jock  and  lair  education  to  work  in  an  office;  S80  *  montt 
*tth  tdTftncement,  steady  •mployment,  mast  be  noneat  and  re 
liable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established 
(■each  state.  Apply  atonce,  g\ring  full  particulars.  The  Vet 
•near*  *•)••••  Aaaeetatlea.  Dapl.  tZ ,  Louden.  Canada 

*  CENTS— Something    New.  selling 

the  newly  patented  Brandt  Cigar  Lighter.  Is 
operated  with  one  hand;  gives  an  instantane- 
ous light,  every  time  the  button  is  pressed. 
No  electricity,  no  battery,  no  wires,  non- 
explosive.  Strikes  a  light  without  the  aid 
of  matches.  Lights  your  pipe,  cigar,  cig- 
arette, gas  j**t,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
is  wanted.  Works  with  one  hand  and 
never  fails.  Something  new.  Big  De- 
mand. Everyone  wants  one.  Write 
quick   for  wholesale    terms   and  prices. 

S.  M.  Brandt  Lighter  Company 

42  Hudson  St..  New  York  City 

S5  »  $8  Every  Day 

J  hat  b  what  hundreds  of  farmers'  sons  now  earn  by  selling 

THE  ECLIPSE  PUMP  EQUALIZER 

Many  make  good  money  during  spare  time  only,  showing 
■it  to  neighbors.  It  makes  the  hardest  working  pump  run 
,?asy— saves  Jerking  and  does  the  lifting.  Write  us  today. 

Equalizer  Foundry  Co.,     2434  Burling  St.,  Chicago 


Unexpected  Bath 

One  day  I  was  sitting  on  the  fence 
playing  that  it  was  a  horse.  I  was 
making  it  shake  when  I  fell  off  into 
the  tank.  Mamma  and  papa  had  gone 
to  town  that  day,  and  my  cousin  was 
there  with  me.  She  just  laughed  and 
said,  "We  will  play  that  we  are  ship- 
ping things,  and  we  will  splash  water 
on  the  boats."  Our  boats  were  made 
of  paper.  When  mamma  came  home 
she  wanted  to  know  what  we  had 
done.  I  told  her,  and  she  said  we 
should  not  play  on  the  fence  so  near 
the  tank  any  more. — Bernice  Boyer. 
age  10,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


A  High-Toned  Hen 

One  day  when  mamma  was  cleaning 
the  bedroom  a  hen  came  in  and 
jumped  upon  the  bed  and  made  a 
nest.  She  was  going  to  lay  an  egg, 
but  mamma  chased  her  out;  then 
when  mamma  was  sweeping  again 
she  came  back  and  ran  under  the 
bed,  and  mamma  had  a  time  getting 
her  out  of  the  room.  Today  when 
mamma  was  in  that  room  again  the 
same  hen  came  in  and  jumped  on  the 
bed.  Mamma  called  my  sister  and 
me.  We  had  to  laugh  at  that  old  hen, 
but  we  chased  her  out  and  shut  the 
door;  then  she  ran  around  on  the 
porch. — Hilda  Warner,   age   11,  Hol- 

brook,  Neb.   

Three-Sided  Fright 

I  live  on  a  farm  with  my  papa  and 
mamma,  two  older  sisters,  and  little 
brother  Homer,  who  goes  to  school 
with  me  two  miles  from  our  home. 
One  morning  Homer  was  sick  and  I 
walked  to  school  alone,  and  when  I 
was  about  half-way  there,  all  at  once 
out  jumped  two  coyotes  from  behind 
a  straw  stack.  Of  course  that  fright- 
ened me  a  little,  but  they  started  off 
and  I  ran  away  at  full  speed.  I  guess 
they  were  as  much  frightened  as  I 
was.  Yesterday  the  men  had  a  wolf 
hunt.  A  large  crowd  gathered  and 
they  had  three  wolves  in  the  ring, 
but  all  of  them  escaped,  which  was  a 
sad  disappointment,  to  the  men. — 
Carrie  Lytle,  age  10,  Sutton,  Neb. 


In  Watermelon  Time 

Last  August,  when  the  first  water- 
melons and  tomatoes  were  ripe,  we 
had  a  great  party  for  the  children. 
In  the  afternoon  we  took  knives  and 
salt-shakers  and  went  down  in 
mother's  vegetable  garden.  Soon 
thunder  and  lightning  began,  and  we 
saw  mamma  coming  over  the  hill  and 
calling  us.  We  girls  went  home  with 
her,  but  the  boys  went  to  the  straw 
stack  and  found  shelter  where  the 
cows  had  made  holes.  They  waited 
until  the  first  shower  was  over,  then 


started  back  to  the  patch.  Before 
they  were  half-way  there  the  next 
shower  came  up  and  they  ran  home 
as  fast  as  they  could,  but  their  clothes 
were  wet  through  and  through.  They 
brought  one  watermelon  with  them, 
though,  and  when  they  had  changed 
their  clothes  they  ate  it;  but  we 
thought  it  our  greatest  fun  that  they 
got  wet.  We  are  wishing  for  another 
great  watermelon  patch  just  like  that 
one  this  year,  and  I  wish  I  could  in- 
vite you  to  attend  the  party. — Char- 
lotte Koenig.  age  13,  Blair,  Neb. 


ALFALFA 
COVERS 

Don't  pay  the  dealers 
a  profit.  Write  to 
us  direct  for  prices 
on  covers. 

Beatrice  Tent  and 
Awning  Co, 

816  Court  St. 

Beatrice,  Nebraska 


Who  Can  Make 

the  Best  Car  for  You? 


The  Case  "40"  is  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company, 
Inc.,  at  Racine,  Wisconsin.  You  know  what  this  company 
stands  for.  For  70  years  it  has  given  thousands  of  customers 
the  finest  machinery  in  its  line.  These  same  customers  are 
buying  Case  Motor  Cars.  The  Case  Reputation  is  at  stake 
in  these  cars,  just  as  it  is  in  all  Case  machinery.  We  can 
and  do  make  the  best  "40"  that  runs.    Note  the  reasons: 

We  Know  American  Roads 


For  70  years  we  have  made 
machinery  to  travel  country  roads 
in  every  section  o£  the  American 
Continent.  No  concern  knows  so 
well  what  these  roads  demand. 
No  other  car  that  we  know  is 
equally  fortified  against  all  Amer- 
ican road  conditions. 

How  We  Can  Afford 
These  Values 

When  we  started  making  motor 
cars  we  didn't  create  a  new  busi- 
ness. We  had  10,000  dealers  and 
65  branch  houses  before  a  car  was 
made.  We  saved  that  selling 
expense. 

We  are  capitalized  at  $40,000,- 
000.  We  saved  the  salaries  of 
officers,  sales  and  advertising  de- 
partments, rent  and  other  over- 


CASE  FORTY 


head  charges.  These  costs  are 
added  to  the  price  of  other  cars 
and  are  costs  that  the  buyers  pay. 

We  Put  Them 
Into  the  Car 

We  put  all  these  savings  into 
the  car.  You  pay  nothing  extra 
for  them.  We  are  able  to  give 
them.  You  might  as  well  have 
them. 

We  could  save  on  our  motors 
by  using  cheaper  materials.  We 
could  use  cheaper  clutches,  drive 
shafts,  axles,  wheels,  and  save  in 
other  essential  points.  We  could 
cut  our  assembling  cost  in  two, 
and  this  isone  of  our  largest  costs. 

Crse  extra  values  amount  in 
each  car  to  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

The  Car  With  the 
Famous  Engine 


5-Passenger  Touring,  Fully  Equipped,  $2,200 


Westinghouse  Electric  Starter:  Westinghouse  Electric  Lighting  System  for  all 
Lhedps;  Side  and  Tail  Lamps.  Combination  Oil  and  Electric;  Warner  Autometer; 
Electric  Horn;  Rain  Vision  Ventilating  Windshield:  English  Mohair  Top,  Side 
Ourtaina  and  Cover:  37x4K-inch  Tires;  Firestone  Universal  Quick-Detachable 
Demountable  Rims;  124- inchW heel  Base;  Three-Quarter  Elliptic  Springsrl^x5K- 
inch  Cylinders;  Brown-Li  pe  Transmission;  Timken  Full  Floating  Axle;  Bayfield 
Carburetor  with  Dash  Adjustment;  Bosch  Magneto,  Dual  System  Single  Point 
Itmition.  The  usual  Tools,  Tire  Repair  Kit,  Jack,  etc.  And  in  addition  Extra 
Tire  and  Tube  on  Rim,  Extra  Tube  separate,  Tire  Cover,  Tire  Chains  and 
Handy  Work  Light  on  long:  wire. 


Mail  the  Coupon-Have  the  Catalog 

Cut  out  and  mail  it  rm""""" 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company,  Inc.,  U05) 
655  State  Street,  Racine.  Wis. 


now,  while  you  think 
of  it.  Don't  buy  a  car 
until  you  know  what 
the  Case  has  done. 
Note  the  equipment 
that  comes  with  each 
car.  Observe  its  style 
and  finish. 

J.  I.  Case 
T.  ML  Company,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Case  Cars  are  sold  through 
11,000  Dealers  and 
65  Branch  Houses 


Send  me  Case  Catalog  describing  Case  "■SO," 
$2,200,  and  Case  "30,"  $1,500. 


Ton  n 


S/ale- 


I 


Factory  branches  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  T.ineo'n,  Neb 
Oes  Moines,  la.;  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Chicago, 


Denver,  Colo. 
Peoria,  111. 


I 


Get 


FREE 
BOOK 

of  400 
tov«* 


on  famous  Kalamazoo  stoves — buy  of  the  manufacturer  and  you'll  get 
tbe  extra  fronts  of  jobber  and  dealer.    You'll  save  from  $5  to  $40. 
Payments  at  your  convenience.     We  ship  tbe  day  your  order  comes  and 
we  pay  the  freight — right  to  your  station. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  ITtX^LJi- 

t00  styles  and  sizes  of  stoves  to  choose  Irom.  Vet  it 
NOW!   Ask  for  vaialwj  No  We  also  make 

furnacesand  gas  stoves— sptcia':  catalogs  free, 
lamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfrs..  Kalamazoo,  Mich 


"A  Kaiamazos  s 

SE^Esr  Direct  to  You  ?< 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday.  February  26,  1913. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  cents  3  cents  pe 
word  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40.000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  pal4  in 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  as  not  Istei 
than  Saturday  preceding:  day  of  publication 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amouats 


REAl,_ESTATE__ 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A  FARM  WRITE 
mo  for  particulars.  Henry  Losher,  Route  1 
Box   r>3.   O'Neill.   Neb.  (10 


FOR  SALE— DEEDED  LAND  AND  HOME 
stead  and  desert  entries.  Improved  and 
under  ditch.  Write  for  information,  Wil- 
liam  Tew,    Sterling,   Colo.  (10 


WANTED  TO  BUY  OR  LEASE,  A  BEAR 
ing  orchard  of  20  to  40  acres,  preferably 
in  eastern  part  of  state.  Address  Box  B 
care  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb 
''CANADA  LAND"  FOR  SALE — A  FEW 
choice  sections,  well  located,  in  Saskatche 
wan  and  Alberta.  Very  easy  terms  to 
actual     settlers.       Address    Box    No.  329 

Minneapolis.  Minn.   (10 

FREE!  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATED 
literature.  describing  cheap  Minnesota 
Park  Region  lands,  so  easily  purchased 
from  >>ur  company.  Write  Land  Agent 
C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  "49  Wolvln  Bldg., 
Duluth.  Minn. 


A     SNAP— 40     ACRES,     2     MILES  FROM 
Filer.    Idaho;    5    miles    from    Twin  Falls. 
Small    buildings.      12    acres   of   good  com 
mercial   orchard.    6  and  7  years  old.  All 
good  land.     Price   $185  per  acre;  one-half 

cash.     F.  C.  Graves,  Filer,  Idaho.  

100  CENTRAL  MINNESOTA  FARMS  — 
Write  C.  D.  Baker,  Box  18,  Fergus  Falls, 
Minnesota,  for  list  and  prices.  Good  soli, 
pure  water,  prairie  and  timber.  Noted  for 
good  schools  and  churches.  One  price  to 
evervone;  easy  terms.  "Always  a  good 
title." 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE — ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
financial  troubles  must  sell  bearing  apple 
Orchard,  located  eastern  Nebraska,'  near 
Missouri  river.  Orchard  can  be  leased  to 
reliable  local  man  for  term  of  ten  years  at 
7  per  cent  cash.  Address  Box  C.  care  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (9 
NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE  COUN- 
iry  which  has  been  overlooked.  30,000,000 
rtcres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
>ountry;  no  crop  failures;  free  information. 
We  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
Commission,  Northern  Minnesota  Develop 
inent  Association.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenile, 
immigration  Commissioner,  Dept.  B,  Mln 
neapolis,  Minn.  (17 


RANCH  BARGAIN — 6,000  ACRES  DEEDED 
tend.  2*500  acres  leased  land,  60  miles  east 
of  Denver,  2  miles  from  railroad  station 
About  2.000  acres  is  sub-irrigated  with  good 
pumping  plant,  reservoirs  and  ditches.  250 
acres  In  alfalfa,  good  house,  stable,  sheds, 
etc.  Fine  grass.  Land  is  mostly  smooth 
and  very  rich.  This  ranch  can  be  sub- 
divided and  is  offered  at  a  great  bargain. 
Fred  D.  Cornell.  122  North  11th,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  (9 


FOR  SALE  ON  EA&1  'ichiuiv,  on  HiA.- 
change  for  good  farm  land  In  Nebraska 
(near  Lincoln  preferred) — 10  room  house, 
modern  in  every  respect,  first  class  condi- 
tion throughout,  $2,000  barn  and  chicken 
house,  located  in  the  very  best  part  of 
Lincoln.  Good  Investment  proposition- 
Rents  for  $50  per  month.  Price  $10,000. 
Prefer  to  sell.  No  cheap  proposition  con- 
sidered on  exchange.  Address  S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie,  owner,  care  Nebraska,  Farmer,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  tf 


JPOTLTRY 

S.  C,  AY.  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $5  PER  100. 
Ben   Nelson,  Wahoo,    Neb.  (14 


WHITE  LANGSHAN  STOCK  AND  EGGS 
at  Mrs.  F.  Wm.  Hoops,  Byron,  Neb.  (11 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  $1.50 
eaeli.  Sarah  E.  Sharp.  Thurston,  Neb.  (9 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COC~KERELS~*l 
each.     Mrs.   L.   Schellhorn,   Chester,  Neb. 


WHITE  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS,  $2 
each.     Mrs.   Ella  Corbett.  Osceola,  Neb.  (10 


WAKRED  KOi'K  EGGS.  BIG  VALUE  AT 
Reasonable  prices.  S.  C.  Sawtell,  Stanton, 
Neb.  (18 


BLACK       LAiNUSHAN  COCKEHELo, 
tach,  three  for  $5.    J.  J.  Barnes,  Columbus, 
Neb.  (9 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — HAVE  100 
pullets  for  sale,  $1  each.  D.  C.  Williamson, 
Ord.  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS  $1.50 
each.  Single  $2.  W.  F.  Mohatt,  McCool 
Junction,  Neb.  (9 


CHOICE  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels.  Mrs.  Grant  B.  Gillespie,  Rt.  2, 
Atkinson,  Neb. 


PURE  BLOOD  R.  C.  B.  MINORCA  COCK- 
erels  for  sale  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lancaster, 
Waco,  Neb.,  at   $2.  (9 


A  FJfiW  SETTINGS  OF  PARTRIDGE 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs.  $5  for  15.  A.  G. 
Burbank.    Cordova.    Neb.  (12 


SIMULA  CUMB  BUFF  OKri.NGTU.IN  B, 
Toulouse  geese,  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter 
A.  Brehm.   Harvard,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  LARGE 
bone  and  good  size.  $2  while  they  last. 
Roy   Westwood,    Waco,   Neb.  (10 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  KEL- 
lerstrass  strain,  from  prize  winning  stock. 
H.  A.   Hamilton,   Yutan,   Neb.  (13 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS— 15,  $1.25;  100, 
*4.50.  Few  Silver  Wyandotte  cockerels. 
W.  A.  Treadway,  Rising  City,  Neb.  (12 


POULTRY.  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
tor  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 


12  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  POULTRY. 
Stock  and  eggs  in  season.  Write  for  prices. 
Lebanon  Poultry  Yards,  Lebanon,  Neb.  (11 


Deep,  even  Darrlng;  neavy  bone;  »i.t>u  to 
I2,6u.     Mrs.  Fred  Leu,  Marengo,  JNeb.  (li 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  PULLETS, 
-coring  90  to  93  U.  at  $1.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     R    G.   Briggs,  Fairfield,  Neb. 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news. — s.  R,  McKolvie.  Publisher. 


POULTRY 


CRYSTAL     WHITE      ORPINGTONS  FOR 
sale — Cockerels-,    pullets   and   eggs.  Matin 
list  ready.    B.  F.  Scott,  Rising  City,  Neb.  (1 
25    ROSE    COMB    RHODE    ISLAND-  RED 
hens  at  $1  each.     Three  cockerels  at  $1.2 
each.   Geo.  G.  Mangold,    Bennington,    Neb.  (1 


CHOICE  R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  AND 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels,  $2  each 
Geo.  A.  Richards,  Route  2,  Kearney,  Neb, 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES— SOME  NICE 
pullets  at  $1.50.  Also  Bantams,  $1.25  the 
pair.  Write  to  Ed  Mendenhall,  Salem 
Neb.  (9 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— PULLETS  AND 
one  year  old   hens,    $10   per  dozen.  Cock 
erels,     $1     each.      Fay     Pershall,  Madrid, 
Neb.  (II 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK 
erels  (Neftzger  strain),  $2;  eggs,  $2  per  15 
$10  per  100.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Bailey,  Clarinda 
Iowa.  (10 


ROSE       CUMB       KHUUK       1SLAXND  titiu 

eggs   from  extra   good   layers,    $1   per  15 
$5   per   100.     Mrs.    D.   W.    Osborn,  Pawnee 
City,  Neb.  (11 


EGGS — SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPING 
tons.  Have  20  cockerels  yet.  Will  sel 
cheap,  if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  Henry  Moseke 
Lindsay,    Neb.  (10 


FIFTY  -  FIVE  BREEDS      PURE  BRED 

chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  Collie  dogs 

Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm 
Mankato.  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Cockerels  $2  and 
pullets  $1.  Best  strain.  Mrs.  T.  E.  Mas 
sey,  Huntley,  Neb.  (9 


FARM    RAISED    BARRED    P.    R.  COCK- 

erels — While  they  last  at  $1  each.  Eggs — 

16  for  $1;  100  for  $3.  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Val 
entine.   Fairfield.  Neb. 


FORTY-THREE  VARIETIES  POULTRY, 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese.  Incubators.  Feed 
and  supplies.  Catalog,  4  cents.  Missouri 
Squab  Co..  Kirk  wood.  Mo. 


ROSE  AND  -SINGLE  COMB  RHODE 
Island    Reds — Eggs.     $5.     100;     $1  setting, 

Single  Comb  pullets.     Hamtonetta  Burges- 

Route  7,    Box    331.  Lincoln. 


R.  C.  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES — 
Choice  cockerels,  great  laying  strain.  $1.50 
4  for  $5.  Eggs  $1.25  for  15.  Mrs.  Wm.  F, 
Schulz,    Route   1,   Creston,    Neb.  (10 


ROSE    COMB    BROWN     LEGHORNS  EX 
clusively;   Kulp   strain;   farm   range.  Eggs' 
}l  per  15;  $2.50  for  50;  $4  for  100.    G.  C 
Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella.  Neb. (l: 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
Egg  orders  booked  now.  Prize  pen  1,  $5 
per  15;  pen  2,  score  92>4,  $4.  Farm  range, 
$1.50,  or  120  for  $10.  Mrs.  O.  J.  Rieken 
York,   Neb.       •  (14 


FIFTY  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK 
erels.  Good  size,  vigorous  farm  raised,  at 
$2  each  or  three  for  $5.  Also  Toulouse 
ganders  at  $2.50  each.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Mleth, 
Cairo,  Neb. 


FALL  HATCHED  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
and  White  Orpington  pullets.  Few  cock' 
erels  76c  each.  Nine  Toulouse  geese  yet, 
$2  each.  Indian  Runner  drakes,  $1  up 
Rose   Lawn   Farms,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


18  VARIETIES  POULTRY— EGGS  FOR 
sale  from  blue  ribbon  winners.  Safe  deliv- 
ery guaranteed.  Price  list  free.  Get  your 
order  in  early.  $1.50  per  15,  $6  per  100 
Address  Walter  Hogue,  Fairfield.  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR  QUICK 
sale — Choice,  big  boned,  vigorous,  healthy, 
$3.  $5.  $10  each.  Order  direct  from  this  ad 
and  receive  pick  of  the  flock.  I  must  please 
or  no  f»le.  Fred  Strohel.  Route  6.  Box  3- 
York.  TJ«h 


EGGS.  EGGS  —  FROM  THOROUGHBRED 
turkeys,  geese;  Pekin.  Rouen.  Runner  and 
Muscovey  ducks;  Pearl  and  White  guineas; 
bantams;  28  kinds  of  poultry.  Hen  eggs. 
15  for  $1.  Dogs,  rabbits.  All  kinds  of 
fancy  pigeons.  Write  for  circular;  say 
what  you  wish.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte  Center, 
Neb.  (9 


CHOICE    RECLEANED     ALFALFA  SEED 
$8  per  bushel.     Smith   Paine.  Arapahoe. 
Neb.  (10 


IOWA  GOLD  MINE  AND  WHITE  CAP— 
Strong  germination.  $1.25  per  bushel. 
Sacks  free.    H.  A.  Hamilton,  Yutan,  Neb.  (14 


ALFALFA  SEED  THAT  HAS  STOOD  THE 
test  of  this  climate  for  many  years.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Write  for  price  and 
sample.  J.  L.  Maxson,  Buffalo  Gap,  So. 
Dak.  (11 


F  A  N  C  Y  TIMOTHY  SEED  WITH  A 
sprinkling  of  red  clover.  $2.25  per  bushel. 
This  seed  is  grown  in  the  famous  Papplo 
bottoms.  Red  clover  $13  per  bushel.  New 
Vmerican  bags,  2  2c  each.  Geo.  G.  Man- 
old.   Bennington,   Neb.  (12 


EARLY  GATHERED  REID'S  SEED  CORN 
First  premium  and  sweepstakes,  1913, 
Nebraska  corn  show.  High  germination 
test.  $2.60  per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  Chas. 
Grau    Bennington.  Neb. 


BOYD  COUNTY  YELLOW  OR  WHITE 
Dent,  test  95  per  cent,  average  better  than 
50  bushels  on  140  acres.  Has  been  raised 
In  Boyd  county  for  10  years.  $2  per  bushel. 
Hans  Sieh,  Naper,  Neb.,  or  Herrick,  S.  D.  (9 


HELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED  — 
Examination  April  9.  Prepare  now.  $75 
monthly.  Write  Ozment,  45  F,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  (12 


SITUATION  WANTED 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  Posi- 
tion as  manager  of  ranch.  Experienced  in 
stock  feeding  and  dry  or  irrigated  farm- 
ing. References  furnished.  Pritchett.  2932 
inton    Street,    Lincoln,    Neb.  (9 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  —  OUR  ABSOLUTELY"  SQUARE 
$30  to  $67.50  weekly  salary  and  30  per  cent 
commission  proposition  assures  steady 
workers  unfailing  success.  Wm.  R.  Petti- 
crew,  Manager.  Box  309  DD,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  ad- 
vertisers. I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — 
S,    R.    McKelvie.  Publisher. 


Boyd  Co.  (Feb.  22) — We  had  been  having 
the  finest  of  weather  until  the  evening  of 
the  20th,  when  snow  commenced  to  fall  and 
continued  all  day  Friday.  Today  the  sun 
is  shining  on  perhaps  a  foot  of  snow,  which 
has  drifted  to  some  extent.  This-  will  help 
greatly  to  put  the  soil  in  condition.  Until 
this  storm  We  have  had  no  moisture  to 
speak  of  for  five  months.  Cattle  and  hogs 
have  been  in  fine  shape  this  winter,  and 
there  is  lots  of  roughage  throughout  yie 
county.  Some  sales  are  being  held  and 
stuff  brings  long  prices.  Local  markets: 
Eggs.  20c;  butterfat.  30c;  oats-.  25c;  corn, 
32c;    hogs.    $7.50. — Henry  Hegberg. 

Butler  Co.  (Feb.  151— This  is  the  driest 
winter  north  Butler  county  has  experi- 
enced in  years,  and  some  farmers  think 
wheat  is  being  injured  by  the  dry  weather. 
Stock  has  done  splendidly  this  winter. 
Farmers  have  harvested  a  good  supply  of 
ice,  and  were  lucky  to  do  so,  as  the  warm 
weather  of  the  last  few  days  has  thawed 
the  crop.  The  hog  disease  has  practically 
died   nut. — J.  Wagoner. 

Central  Cherry  Co.  (Feb.  20) — The  last 
three  or  four  days  of  January  and  the  first 
few  days  of  February  gave  us  another  touch 
of  winter  with  several  flurries  of  snow, 
not  over  an  inch  falling  at  any  one  time. 
Since  then  the  weather  has  been  fine,  bar- 
ring some  windy  days,  until  yesterday 
when  we  got  a  cold  wave  with  snow  flying 
most  of  the  day,  and  it  looks  like  more. 
Stock  is  still  doing  well  and  hogs  are  on 
the  upward  glide  again,  being  about  $7  per 
hundredweight.  Corn  sells  for  40  to  50 
eeiUs.  according  to  quality,  the  best  being 
poor;  seed  corn.  $1  ;  butter  and  eggs.  20 
and  25  cents;  no  market  for  potatoes. — 
C.   H.  Meehan. 

Northwest  Clay  Co.  (Feb.  21.  Special) — 
The  month  of  February  has  been  so  nice 
that  not  nearly  so  much  feed  has  been 
used  as  usual,  consequently  there  is  a  drop 
in  hay,  prairie  hay  and  alfalfa  selling 
around  $10.  Several  inches  of  snow  have 
fallen  yesterday  and  today,  which  puts-  a 
white  blanket  over  the  wheat  fields.  The 
wind  is  a  little  high  and  it  is  feared  that 
it  may  blow  the  snow  off  the  wheat.  The 
ground  is  so  loose  and  dry  that  if  thi" 
snow  could  only  melt  where  it  has  fallen 
it  would  be  of  material  berefit  to  the  crop 
and  add  many  dollars  to  the  farmers'  thin 
pocketbooks.  It  is  not  very  cold.  The 
warm  weather  of  la«t  week  caused  I  he 
buds  on  trees  to  begin  swelling,  but  we 
trust  not  enough  to  have  damaged  fruit. 
About  six  inches  of  frost  went  out  of  the 
ground  last  week.  There  have  been  several 
sales  in  the  neighborhood  and  stock  usually 
brings  a  high  price.  Good  cows  and  horses 
are  away  up,  and  several  sound  and  heavy 
horses  have  raised  the  $200  mark  by  a 
number  of  dollars.  —  E.   L.  Hadley. 

Northwest  Colfax  Co.  (Feb.  20)— The 
weather  has  been  so  fine  that  we  were 
afraid  it  would  start  the  buds,  but  today 
it  is  quite  cool  again.  There  has  been  no 
snow,  and  the  roads  are  fine.  In  my  last 
report  I  said  that  hog  cholera  was  dying 
out,  but  it  is  still  making  lots  of  trouble. 
There  have  been  many  sales  and  some 
good  teams  brought  from  $400  to  $500; 
cows,  $50  to  $70;  young  sdws,  bred,  aver- 
aged $25.  A  great  many  hogs  and  cattle 
have  been  shipped  from  here  lately. 
Prices:  Corn,  37c;  wheat,  73c;  oats,  26c: 
rye,  44c;  barley,  50c;  hogs.  $7.50;  chickens. 
9c;   eggs,    20c. — J.    S.  Craig. 

South  Dawson  Co.  (Feb.  22,  Special)  — 
We  had  a  good  fall  of  snow  on  the  20th 
and  21st  of  this  month — about  five  inches. 
Winter  wheat  was  looking  pretty  dry. — 
Eldon  Hanna. 

Northeast  Franklin  Co.  (Feb.  21 )  —  The 
weather  has  been  fine  this  month,  but  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  moisture  all  winter 
and  wheat  has-  suffered  on  that  account. 
Last  night,  however,  snow  began  to  fall 
and  it  is  still  coming:  several  inches  have 
already  fallen,  and  there  is  some  wind. 
Livestock  is  doing  well  and  sales  are 
numerous;  everything  sells  at  full  value. 
Many  renters  are  changing  their  location 
and  some  are  leaving  for  other  parts,  but 
no  vacancies  are  to  be  s-een,  as  the  supply 
still  exceeds  the  demand.  Corn  is  scarce 
and  there  is  a  good  movement  at  fair 
prices.  Wheat  still  goes  to  market  at  from 
:3  to   76  cents. — J.  H.  Sheffield. 

South  Franklin  Co.  (Feb.  22,  Special) — 
snow  commenced  falling  Thursday  morn- 
ing and  continued  until  Friday  night.  Thus 
far  it  has  drifted  very  little,  and  after 
today's  sunshine  there  is  no  probability  that 
it  will  drift  much.  This  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  wheat,  which  was  badly  in 
need  of  moisture.  It  will  also  lay  the 
dust  on  the  roads  and  in  the  yards,  mak- 
ing life  more  pleasant  and  healthful  "for 
man  and  beast."  Perhaps  our  winter  has 
really  just   commenced. — A.   F.  Akers. 

Southeast  .Frontier   Co.    (Feb.    20) — After 
four  weeks  of  dry  weather  snow  commenced 
fall    last  night   and   today  has   the  ap- 


Eggs,  63e  a  dozen!  You  can  get  premium  prices 
in  any  market  if  you'll  read  "Poultrulogy" 
and  learn  how  Yesterlaid  Egg  Farms  produce 
and  market  their  eggs.  144  pages — 70  pictures. 
Get  one  now!  Edition  limited.  Year's  sub- 
scription to  Standard  and  Poultry  World  free. 
Yesterlaid  Egg  Farms     Dept.  39     Pacific,  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK 


FOR  SALE— PAIR  REGISTERED  PERCH- 
eron  mares.  Y'oung;  weight,  3,600.  E.  P. 
Brown,    Davey.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — A  FEW  YOUNG  POLLED 
Durham  bulls.  Also  herd  bull.  Call  on  or 
address  A.  A.  Myers^  Albion    Neb.  (11 


F  U  K  SAL  E — NICELY  MARKED  AND 
well  bred  young  Holstetn  Frieslan  bulls  of 
serviceable  age.  D.  E.  C.  Brown,  Route  3, 
Fullerton,  Neb.  (10 


PET  STOCK 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  OF  40  SHETLAND 
ponies  for  sale  at  closing  out  prices.  Splvey, 
Robb  &  Co.,  University  Place,  Neb. 


DOGS 


COLLIES  WITH  SAND  AND  SENSE.  IN- 
quire  of  F.   M.   Larkln,   Fairfield,  Neb. 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


pearance  of  being  likely  to  continue  for 
some  time.  This  will  greatly  benefit  the 
wheat. — C.    S.  Frazler. 

North  Fillmore  and  South  York  Co.  (Feb 
21) — Since  my  last  report  we  have  enjoyed 
very  fine  weather.  Some  of  the  early  ones 
have  nut  stalks  and  say  that  they  cut  fine. 
Wh;at  made  a  splendid  showing  during  the 
few  days  of  mild  weather  and  is  O.  K.  so 
far.  Yesterday  the  weather  man  gave  us 
a  change  in  the  shape  of  a  snowstorm  from 
the  northeast,  and  this  morning  we  have 
six  or  seven  inches  of  wet  snow  on  the 
ground.  I  have  decided  to  haul  out  the 
old  winter  cap  once  more  and  hang  the 
■=traw  hat  back  in  the  woods-bed. — C.  L. 
Strong. 

South  Furnas  Co.  (Feb.  22)  — The  *m 
shines  out  brightly  this  morning  after 
two  days  of  snow  and  cold  wind.  About 
six  inches  of  snow  fell,  which  will  be  fine 
for  wheat  if  it  does  not  blow  off.  The 
weather  has  been  excellent  for  stock  of  all 
kinds  until  this  storm.  Feed  is  plentiful 
and  stock  has-  done  well  with  the  exception 
of  hogs,  which  have  died  off  pretty  bad 
with  the  cholera.  Corn  is  worth  40c: 
wheat,  74c;  potatoes,  60c;  eggs,  15c;  butter. 
25c;  butterfat,  31c.  There  is  not  much 
market  for  rough  feed. — C.   E.  Laverack. 

North  Furnas  Co.  (Feb.  22) — The  bright 
sun  this  morning  looks  down  on  a  snowy 
carpet  over  the  earth.  Snow  began  falling 
Thursday  evening  and  continued  at  inter- 
vals, with  but  little  wind,  for  about  forty- 
cix  hours.  About  three  and  one-half  inches 
have  fallen,  but  there  is  plenty  of  feed 
everywhere.  This  moisture  will  be  fine  for 
everything  in  the  crop  line,  but  bothers-  the 
moving  renters  somewhat. — P.   M.  Journey. 

Southwest  Gage  Co.  (Feb.  21) — It  snowed 
all  last  night  and  is  still  falling.  Coming 
as  it  does,  with  no  wind,  it  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  fall  wheat.  Previous  to  this 
storm  every  day  had  seemed  more  mild 
and  beautiful  than  the  one  before,  and  the 
appearance  of  robins  and  pewees  made  us 
think  spring  was  at  hand,  especially  as 
the  maples  and  elms  had  put  forth  buds. 
4  good  many  farmers  had  commenced  to 
plow  for  oats,  and  reported  the  soil  in  fine 
condition.  Prairie  hay  Is  du'l  of  sale  at 
$10;  alfalfa  brings  $12;  corn.  41M:C;  wheat. 
75c;  oats.  32c:  hogs.  $7.65:  chickens.  11c: 
eggs.  17c;  butter.  20c  to  25c:  potatoes,  75c; 
apples.    70c— C.    K.  Critchfleld. 

South  Garden  Co.  (Feb.  21) — Now  here 
is  winter  weather  for  all!  We  had  though  I 
the  s-eason  would  pass  by  without  giving  us 
much  snow,  but  this  week  Is  surely  a  good 
one,  as  three  or  four  inches  of  snow  have 
fallen.  The  weather  is  mild  and  not  very 
cold  so  far.  This  moisture  gives  us  good 
prospects  of  a  crop.  Some  sales'  are  being 
held  in  the  neighborhood,  but  more  people 
are  coming  into  the  country  than  are  going 
out.  Large  numbers  of  ducks  and  gees'? 
have  appeared  on  the  river  and  feeding 
in  the  fields. — R.   E.  Swanson. 

South  Gosper  Co.  (Feb.  22,  Special)  — 
Our  pleasant  weather  ws  b-oken  by  snow 
which  began  falling  slowly  but  steadily  on 
the  20th  and  continued  for  about  forty 
hours,  making  a  blankel  over  the  fields 
about  three  inches  thick.  But  a  lovely, 
sunny  morning  now  indicates  fine  weather 
once   more. — Phoebe  Journey. 

Hall  Co.  (Feb.  21) — We  have  had  very 
mild  winter  weather,  but  it  began  to  snow 
last  night  and  looks  as  if  we  are  now  to 
have  the  much-needed  moisture.  I  think 
that  wheat  has  stood  the  winter  ail  right 
so  far.  Stock  does  well  and  is  getting 
along  with  about  two-thirds  the  amount  of 
feed  required  last  winter,  and  at  the  same 
time  looks  better  than  it  has  done  for 
several  years.  The  hens  are  putting  In 
good  work  and  we  hear  their  song  all  day. 
Roads  are  in  as  good  condition  as  man 
could  wish,  and  prices  are  fair — eggs-.  16c; 
butter.  24e;  hen>!.  11c:  hay.  $8:  livestock. 
Omaha  price  less  freight  and  charges. — 
Fred  Thomssen. 

Holt  Co.  (Feb.  21) — Until  today  the 
winter  has  been  unusually  mild  and  very 
dry,  but  today  it  is  snowing  for  the  first 
time  since  early  in  the  month,  and  indi- 
cations are  that  we  shall  have  a  heavy 
fall.  Some  farmers  are  selling  out  and 
preparing  to  move  to  eastern  Nebraska. 
Public  sales  are  quite  numerous  and  every- 
thing is  bringing  good  prices  except  horses. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  is  doing  well,  and  every- 
body seems  to  have  plenty  of  feed.  Prices: 
Hogs.  $7.70:  hay  on  track.  $5.50;  corn  ' 
45c;  oats.  38c  to  40c;  wheat.  74c;  butter- 
fat. 30c:  eggs.  15c. — Joseph  Kaplan. 

Central  Jefferson  Co.  (Feb.  22)  — 
Yesterday  we  had  about  five  inches  of  snow 
that  is  good  for  the  wheat,  which  is  look- 
ing well  so  far.  There  is  quite  a  little 
hog  cholera  In  the  county;  otherwise  stock 
is  doing  fine  and  we  shall  have  enough 
roughness  to  carry  us  through  the  wintei. 
There  are  a  good  many  public  sales  and 
cows  are  selling  as  high  as  $50  and  $70. 
Hops-  are  going  up  in  price. — D.  A.  Frlesen. 

South  Jefferson  Co.  (Feb.  17)— The  ther- 
mometer registers  75  degrees  in  the  shade. 
Please  advise  us  if  it  is  best  to  plant  cake; 
of  ice  in  the  peach  orchard  to  keep  the 
trees  from  blossoming,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  take  them  up  and  place  in  cold  storage? 
Also  advise  if  any  anti-toxin  for  spring 
fever  is  to  be  had  at  the  experiment  farm, 
for  this  weather  will  surely  bring  on  an 
epidemic.  Farm  lands  are  going  out  of 
sight  in  price,  owing  to  the  great  emigra- 
tion from  California  and  southern  Florida. 
— D.   J.  Wood. 

East  Keith  Cow  (Feb.  21) — Several  inches 
of  snow  fell  yesterday  and  there  was  no 
wind,  so  it  lies  perfectly  level  and  makes 
a  nice  blanket  for  winter  wheat.  Stock 
will  not  suffer  on  account  of  the  storm,  as 
feed  is  plentiful  and  hay  very  scarce.  Egg* 
are  dropping  lower,  but  butterfat  is-  holding 
strong.  Hogs  and  stock  cattle  sell  high, 
hut  hordes  are  somewhat  lower  except  at 
time   sales. — H.    D.  Lute. 

South    Lincoln   Co.    (Feb.    21  1  — We  hav. 
had  much  fine  weather  this  winter  until  the 
19th.   when  snow  commenced  to  fall.     This  i 
was  surely  needed  for  the  winter  wheat,  as  j 
the  ground  was  getting  dry  on  top.  Stock 
of  all  kinds  have  done  well,  as  conditions  i 
were  never  better  for  picking  a  good  living. 
There   seems   to  be   enough    rough   feed  to 
carry   everything   through   the    rest   of  the 
winter.  —  B.    F.  Heffner 

Southwest  Logan  Co.  (Feb.  17)  —  The 
weather  still  continues  dry  and  warm  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  is  looking  fine,  with  no 
loss  in  this  part  of  the  country  so  far  this 
winter,  and  plenty  of  feed  on  hand.  A 
good  many  hogs  are  going  onto  the  market 
at  stapleton,  and  one  buyer  bought  seventy- 
three  head  in  one  afternoon,  with  two  other 
buyers  in   the.  town.     Sales  are  quite  nu- 
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merous  and  stock  generally  commands 
good  prices.  Markets:  Hogs,  $7.30;  corn, 
40c;  butter,  25c;  butterfat,  30c;  eggs,  18c. 
— Mrs.   M.   M.  Means. 

Northeast  Madison  Co.  (Feb.  20) — The 
first  three  weeks  of  this  month  were  ex- 
cellent winter  weather,  followed  by  snow 
on  the  21st  which  will  undoubtedly  benefit 
the  crops,  for  thus  far  we  have  had  very 
little  moisture.  Stock  is  in  good  shape, 
owine  to  the  open  winter,  and  public  sales' 
are  quite  numerous,  cattle  telling  for  a 
good  price.  The  roads  have  been  good 
up  to  this,-  date.  Renters  are  beginning 
to  move. — Darius  Raasch. 

K.i>it  McPherson  Co.  (Feb.  21) — The 
weather  has  been  very  dry  and  cold  for  ;> 
month,  with  high  winds.  It  snowed  all 
.lay  yesterday,  however.  and  last  night 
there  was  a  light  flurry,  making  three  or 
four  inches  on  the  level.  Stock  looks  fairly 
well  and  sells  for  good  prices.  At  sales 
cows  bring  from  $45  to  $60,  yearling  calve? 
$20  to  $30,  and  horses  $50  to  $150.  Hay  is 
plentiful  and  can  be  bought  for  $2.50  per 
ton;  hogs,  $7.60;  potatoes,  50c;  butterfat, 
29c:   eggs,   15c. — B.   E.  Russel. 

Morrill  Co.  (Feb.  20) — If  one  were  to 
believe  the  signs  he  might  think  the  win- 
ter is  broken,  but  we  have  had  so  little 
snow  it  does  not  seem  that  it  can  be. 
Public  sales  are  still  the  order  of  the  day. 
with  everything  bringing  a  good  price. 
Winter  grain  in  the  stalk  fields  is  looking 
fine,  holding  its  own  in  spite  of  lack  of 
snow.  Markets:  Eggs,  15c;  butter.  25c; 
butterfat,    29c;   hogs,    $6.70. — E.   F.  Cheney. 

Otoe  Co.  (Feb.  22) — We  have  been  hav- 
ing very  fine  winter  weather  and  all  stock 
is  in  fair  condition.  The  hog  disease  has 
about  come  to  a  halt  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  Some  six  or  eight  inches  of  snow- 
fell  yesterday,  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  fall  wheat  and  alfalfa.  Some 
corn  is  being  shelled  and  delivered  to  the 
feeders,  but  not  much  is  being  hauled  to 
the  elevators.  The  wheat  market  is  about 
steady  and  quite  a  bit  has  been  stored  in 
bins  on  the  farm  and  Is  held  for  better — 
or  worse  —  market.  A  large  number  of 
public  sales  are  being  held,  and  all  stock 
is  bringing  up-to-date  prices.  Some 
farmers  have  been  worrying  about  their  fall 
wheat,  thinking  it  badly  damaged  by  winter- 
killing, but  we  cannot  tell  yet. — L.D. McKay. 

Central  Pawnee  Co  (Feb.  22)  — A  fine 
snow  of  about  seven  inches  fell  here  yester- 
day, and  as  there  was  very  little  wind  the 
drifts  are  few.  This  is  fine  for  the  ground, 
as  the  snow  is  very  wet  and  we  have  had 
but  little  moisture  this  winter.  Several 
sales  have  been  held  around  here,  and  cows 
sell  unusually  high,  averaging  from  $(>5 
to  $100.  There  are  some  cases  of  ln>g 
cholera. — H.  Ware. 

Phelps  Co.  (Feb.  22) — The  heaviest  snow 
of  the  winter  fell  yesterday  and  the  day 
before.  The  north  central  part  of  the 
county  reports  a  fall  of  six  inches,  pretty 
badly  drifted,  with  four  inches  around 
Loomis  and  five  inches  at  Atlanta,  drifted 
to  some  extent.  We  got  about  the  same 
and  plenty  of  drifts,  though  a  good  deal 
lies  as  It  fell  on  the  plowed  ground.  No 
part  of  the  county  reports  any  wheat  dam- 
aged by  blowing.  A  good  deal  of  snow 
stayed  on  open-ground  wheat  all  over  the 
county  in  spite  of  the  wind,  which  relieves 
the  farmers'  minds.  The  Phelps  county 
short  course  closed  yesterday  and  was  a 
great  success  as  far  as  speaking  went. 
The  crowds  on  the  first  two  days  were 
good,  but  on  the  last  two.  when  the  largest 
gathering  was  expected,  the  weather  was 
disagreeable.  Exhibits  were  good  in  num- 
ber and  quality. — H.  A.  Robinson. 

Central  Red  Willow  Co.  (Feb.  22,  Special) 
— The  night  of  the  20th  brought  us  a  snow- 
storm and  it  snowed  all  the  next  day. 
thawing  most  of  the  time,  but  cleared  off 
just  at  night  and  this  morning  it  is  clear 
and  cold  Something  like  three  inches  of 
snow  fell  and  it  is  very  wet,  with  little 
wind,  so  it  will  melt  on  the  wheat  fields. 
— Phoebe  J.  Taylor. 

Southeast  Richardson  Co.  (Feb.  21)  — 
The  style  of  weather  that  we  have  been 
having  for  the  last  two  months  has  under- 
gone a  change,  as  it  is  snowing  today  and 
the  chances  are  that  we  shall  have  a  good 
supply  of  snow,  which  is  badly  needed  on 
fall  wheat.  However.  I  don't  believe  the 
crop  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the 
drouth.  Prices  of  stock  and  grain  are 
declining  slowly.  The  swine  disease  has 
not  mad,e  its  appearance  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Prices:  Hogs,  $7.50  to  $7.75:  cattle. 
$7.50   to   $8. — R.    C.  Davis. 

Northeast  Rock  Co.  (Feb.  22) — A  fine 
snowstorm  from  the  northeast  began  the 
night  of  the  20th  and  ended  the  next 
night,  making  probably  eight  inches.  Thi; 
Is  the  only  moisture  of  any  account  we 
have  had  all  winter  and  farmers  are  glad 
to  see  it.  Cattle  are  wintering  finely  and 
high  prices  are  being  paid.  As  high  as  $70 
and  $80  Is  offered  for  fresh  milch  cows  of 
ordinary  quality,  $55  being  the  average 
paid  at  a  sale  recently  for  stock.  Hay  is 
cheap — $5.50  on  track,  and  little  demand.  It 
has  been  a  beautiful  winter. — Mrs.  C.  Arter. 

Northeast  Saline  Co.  (Feb.  22) — This 
was  a  warm  and  pleasant  month,  almost 
like  spring,  until  the  20th  when  we  had  a 
snow  that  lies  evenly  over  the  fields  like  a 
blanket.  This  is  fine  for  wheat,  as  it  was 
very  dry  and  the  soil  had  begun  to  blow. 
The  snow  will  now  put  the  ground  in  good 
shape.  Stock  is  doing  well  and  no  disease 
Is  reported  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Some 
farmers  are  buying  corn  to  feed,  as  they 
did  not  raise  enough  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter.  Cattle  are  selling  at  a  good 
price,   also  hogs. — J.   T.  Maryska. 

Central  Saunders  Co.  (Feb.  21)  — It  is 
snowing  today,  which  will  probably  do 
good  to  winter  wheat,  as  the  ground  i  i 
very  dry.  Public  sales  are  numerous  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  bring  good  prices. 
Not  much  grain  goes  to  market,  and  cattle 
and  hogs  are  getting  scarce.  Markets: 
t'o-n.  40c;  oats,  30c:  hog-.  $7.75;  butter. 
23c:   eggs.    16c. — Alex    V.  Carlson. 

West  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Feb.  20.  Special) 
— After  two  weeks  of  the  finest  February 
weather  I  have  ever  seen  it  began  to  snow 
"n  the  18th  and  is  still  at  it,  with  a  cold, 
raw  wind  from  the  southeast.  About  six 
inches  of  snow  is  already  on  the  ground. 
This  makes  life  a  little  disagreeable  for 
range  stock,  but  is  worth  a  million  dollars 
to  the  country  on  account  of  the  moisture, 
as  it  Is  the  first  good  snow  that  we  have 
had   this  winter. — R.   A.  Wilder. 

Northwest  Valley  Co.  (Feb.  21) — A 
change  In  the  weather  took  place  this 
week,  when  it  started  snowing  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  and  still  con- 
tinues. Five  or  six  inches  lies  on  the 
ground    at    present,    with    no    wind.  Thla 


snow  will  be  of  great  benefit  If  it  remains 
where  it  fell,  as.  winter  wheat  was  much 
in  need  of  moisture.  Tihs  Is  the  first  snow 
of  any  consequence  we  have  had  this 
winter.  A  great  deal  of  building  has  been 
done,  as  the  weather  has  been  very  mild. 
Public  sales  are  growing  scarce,  as  many 
farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  good 
roads  and  weather  and  moved  early.  Many 
of  our  old  settlers  are  retiring  and  have 
moved  to  town,  which  I  think  is  a  great 
mistake.  If  you  want  to  be  close  to  town, 
get  a  good  automobile;  but  stay  with  the 
farmstead,  for  it  is  as  good  a  place  to 
rest  as  to  work.  Brood  sows  and  milch 
cows  are  in  great  demand. — J.  J.  Waldmann. 

North  Webster  Co.  (Feb.  22)  —  The 
weather  so  far  has  been  good  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  with  only  a  few  days  of  cold 
weather  from  the  1st  to  the  12th,  and  for 
a  week  we  have  had  some  very  warm  days 
like  spring.  We  have  had  scarcely  any 
moisture  this  winter  and  there  are  large 
cracks  in  the  ground  in  consequence. 
Wheat  looks  well  in  spite  of  the  dry 
weather,  but  at  present  we  are  having  a 
fine  snowstorm  that  will  do  it  lots  of  good. 
Quite  a  number  of  immature  hogs  are  taken 
to  market,  but  no  cornstalk  disease  is  re- 
ported among  cattle.  Many  sales  are  on 
hand  around  here,  with  good  prices  on  all 
stock.  Markets:  Hogs.  $7.65;  wheat.  75c; 
oats,  35c;  eggs,  18c;  butter,  22c;  butterfat, 
28c;  chickens — old,  10c;  young,  13c. — S.  J. 
Attwood. 

South  Webster  Co.  (Feb.  22) — The  month 
of  February  has  been  very  warm.  The 
buds  on  elm  trees  and  small  shrubbery  are 
much  swollen,  but  fruit  trees  are  still  dor- 
mant. It  began  to  snow  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  and  continued  until  the  evening 
of  the  21st,  making  a  total  of  five  and 
one-half  inches  of  snow  with  a  moisture 
content  of  .45  of  an  inch.  This  will  help 
wheat,  as  it  had  begun  to  grow.  The 
streams  are  nearly  clear  of  ice.  About  the 
only  farm  work  now  is  hauling  manure 
and  attending  sales.  Markets:  Corn,  45c; 
oats,  40c;  hay.  $8;  hogs.  $7.75;  cows,  $60 
to  $75;  butter.  25c:  butterfat.  30c;  eggs, 
14c. — Charles  S.  Ludlow. 

Northeast  Yuma  Co,  Colo.  (Feb.  19)  — 
The  past  week  has  been  mild  and  beautiful, 
with  the  breath  of  spring  and  the  song  of 
meadow-larks  in  the  air;  on  the  whole  it 
has  been  a  very  pleasant  winter.  The  corn 
crop  did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  as  at 
husking  time  it  was  found  to  be  rather 
chaffy,  but  those  who  have  hogs  to  eat  it 
will  find  that  it  makes  good.  There  is 
plenty  of  feed  in  this  district  and  all  stock 
is  doing  well.  The  general  health  of  people 
here  is  good.  Many  settlers  have  made 
final  proof  on  their  homesteads,  and  nu- 
merous public  sales  are  billed  at  present, 
but  those  who  sell  seem  to  be  just  unload- 
ing their  surplus,  as  they  remain  on  their 
farms.  Prices:  Corn,  35c  to  40c;  hay.  $5: 
eggs,   17c;   butter,   20c. — W.   L.  Irvine. 

OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  February  22.  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

,  Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This    week    21,520     64,513  47,955 

Last  week    19,819    67,860  50,339 

Same  week  last  year.  19,598    76,483  36,242 

Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week   136,20"  388.100  219,000 

Last   week   121,527  411,477  226,727 

Same  week  last  year.  124,355  460,683  213,855 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — A  healthy  demand  from  all 
sources  featured  the  fat  cattle  market 
throughout  the  week  and  quotations  closed 
from  10  to  20  cents  better  than  the  week 
before.  Heavy  cattla  were  not  unduly- 
popular  either  here  or  elsewhere,  but 
dressed  beef  men  took  light  and  medium 
weights  freely,  and  owing  to  continued  keen 
competition  from  feeder  buyers  the  lighter 
cattle  showed  most  improvement.  Better 
beef  markets  in  the  east  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  advance,  while  in  Chicago 
fat  cattle  closed  little  if  any  better  than 
the  week  previous.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.20  @  8.50 

Good    to    choice   beeves   7.90@8.15 

Fair    to    good   beeves   7.60(6)7.85 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.00@8.00 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.00@7.50 

Gows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market  for 
cows  and  heifers  was  very  satisfactory  all 
week  and  the  tone  strong  from  start  to 
finish,  although  closing  quotations  are  not 
very  much  better  than  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  week.  In  fact,  salesmen  were  very 
well  satisfied  to  maintain  the  recent  high 
level.  The  big  bulk  of  fair  to  good  butcher 
and  beef  stock  is  still  moving  at  $5.75  to 
$6.75,  and  canners  and  cutters  find  ready 
sale  at  $4  to  $5.25.  Strong  competition 
from  feeder  buyers  has  been  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  firm  tone  to  the  market  for 
thin  stock  of  all  kinds.  Veal  calves  showed 
but  little  change  all  the  week,  and  there 
was  a  practically  steady  market  for  bulls, 
stags,   etc.     Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  heifers  $6.60@7.40 

Good    to    choice    cows   6.30@7.00 

Fair    to    good    grades   5.50  @  6.25 

Canners    and    cutters   3.75@5.00 

Veal   calves   5.75@9.25 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.25@6.50 

Stockers  and  Feeders — During  the  early 
part  of  the  week  trade  was  decidedly  lively- 
anil  the  volume  of  business  unusually  large 
for  this  time  of  year.  Rough  weather  later 
in  the  week  caused  a  general  slowing  up. 
but  prices  did  not  weaken  materially  and 
yard  traders  had  comparatively  little  to 
carry  over.  The  country  is  very  anxious 
to  buy  cattle  even  at  prevailing  figures,  and 
the  let-up  in  demand  late  in  the  week  was 
due  more  to  bad  weather  than  to  any  fall- 
ing off  in  the  demand  from  feed-yard  and 
pasture  stock.  Inquiry  for  stock  and  feed- 
ing cows-  and  heifers  was  also  very  active 
and  the  tone  to  the  market  strong  through- 
out.    Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to   prime   feeders  $7.50  (it  7.80 

Good    to    choice    feeders   7.25(5)7.50 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.80  0)7.20 

Common  to  fair  feeders   6.25 @ 6.75 

Stock    cows   and   heifers   5.00@  7.00 

Hogs 

Trade  closed  with  prices  from  10  to  15 
cents  higher  than  the  previous  week,  but 
business  was  not  marked  by  any  special 
features  and  the  general  movement  seemed 
rather  slow.  Prices  ranged  from  $8.05  to 
$8.20  on  Saturday,  but  $8.10  was  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  sales  made. 
The  following  prices  were  paid  on  the  first 
five    days   of   the  week: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Feb.  17 ...  $7.90-05  $7.90-10  $7.95-05  $8.00V» 
Feb.   IS...   8.05-20     8.05-25     8.10-15  8.13% 


Feb.   19...   8.00-15     8.00-20     S. 00-10     S.05  7/8 
Feb.    20...  7.90-00     7.95-05     7.95-00  7.97% 
Feb.    21...   8.05-10     8.05-15     8.05-15  8.09V& 
Sheep 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  week's 
moderate  supply  consisted  of  lambs,  and  as 
the  demand  was  none  too  good  at  any  time 
the  trend  of  values  was  lower,  prices  clos- 
ing 15  and  25  cents  below  those  of  the 
previous  Saturday.  A  bearish  factor  was 
the  large  supply  at  Chicago  and  most  other 
points  early  in  the  week;  another  depres- 
sing influence  was  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  eastern  dressed  mutton  trade 
caused  by  unseasonably  warm  weather  and 
consequent  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
consumption.  Quite  a  sprinkling  of  Iambs 
came  in  from  Idaho  and  Montana,  some  of 
which  were  picked  up  by  packers,  but  most 
of  them  went  to  feeder  buyers.  Trade  in 
aged  sheep  and  yearlings  was  in  many 
respects  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  sheep 
and  lambs.  Sheep  were  in  very  light  sup- 
ply— scarcely  enough  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. Prices  were  firm  most  of  the  week 
and  closed  a  dime  higher  than  for  the 
preceding  Saturday.  Quotations: 
Lambs 

Good  to  choice  Mexicans  $8.35  @  8.75 

Fair   to   good    Mexicans   7.85(5)8.35 


Good  to  choice   westerns   8.1 

Fair    to    good  westerns  

Sheep 

Yearlings,    light   $7.50@7. 

Yearlings,    heavy    6.90(5)7. 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   6.35  (g>6. 

Wethers,    fair  to   good   5.90®  6. 

Ewes,    good    to   choice   5.85(5)6. 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   5.50®  5. 

Culls    and    bucks   2.75@4. 


.1 : 


One  farmer  advances  the  theory 
that  it  is  nitric  acid  in  cornstalks  that 
kills  cattle.  The  remedy,  he  says,  is 
water  containing  some  carbonate  to 
neutralize  the  acid.  This  is  theory 
No.  1143.  We  suspect  that  many  of 
these  home-made  theories  will  some 
day  he  found  to  contain  truth.  At  all 
events  the  experiment  stations  ought 
not  to  give  up  until  the  cause  of  corn- 
stalk disease  has  been  determined. 


February  is  a  good  time  to  sharpen 
the  disk  for  spring  work. 


advantage. 


Whether  you  work  out  your 
road  tax  or  whether  you  pay 
it  in  cash,  you  are  entitled  to  value 
received.    See  that  you  get  it.  Your  road 
officials  want  to  spend  your  money  to  the  best 
Help  them  to  do  so  by  calling  their  attention  to 


THE  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

The  up-to-the-minute  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  good  roads 
movement.  It  gives  the  latest  news  of  the  progress  of  good  road  build- 
ing and  maintenance  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  is  invaluable  to 
everybody  who  is  interested  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  public 
highways.  Read  by  more  than  fifty  thousand  tax  payers,  officials, 
engineers  and  road-masters.    Five  cents  a  copy — or  fifty  cents  a  year. 

The  Highway  Magazine  advocates  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  in  road  making  and  road  repairing  and  endorses  the  use  of 

American  Ingot  Iron  Culverts 

because  of  their  permanence,  economy  and  proven  superiority. 

Send  us  the  name  and  address  of  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
roads  in  your  neighborhood  and  we  will  put  your  name  on  our  subscrip- 
tion list  for  one  year  FREE.    Write  today. 

Publisher,  THE  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

535  Walnut  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Operate 
Your  Binder 
with  a 
Cushman 
Engine 


THE  Farm  Cushman  Engine  saves 
a  team  and  makes  grain  cutting 
easy.  All  the  horses  do  is  draw  the 
machine.  The  engine  does  all  the 
work  of  operating. 

Steady  power  is  supplied.  The  sickle 
never  stops  when  the  bull  wheel  skids. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  low,  wet 
ground.  More  work  and  more  satis- 
factory work  can  be  done  in  all  con- 
ditions of  weather  and  grain. 

Hundreds  of  these  engines  are  now 
in  use— on  grain  binders  everywhere 
— on  rice  binders  in  the  South  and  on 
corn  binders. 

Operating  cost  is  low— 30c  to  50c  a 
day.  That's  actual  experienceof  users. 

The  Farm  Cushman  is  the  original 
binder  engine.  It  is  the  first  engine 
ever  adapted  to  binders  and  the  only 
one  in  successful  use. 


The  engine  is  4  cycle,  4  h.p.,  weight 
under  200  lbs.    It  speeds  to  5  h.p. 
easily.    Built  on  the  automobile  en- 
gine plan — high  efficiency  and  great 
power  in  light  weight. 
It  is  fitted  with  high  grade  Schebler 
carburetor.    Its   automatic  throttle 
governor  measures  out  just  enough 
fuel  to  do  its  work  at  any  required 
speed  and  no  more. 
The  Farm  Cushman  fits  any  binder. 
It  can  be  detached  and  used  separately 
to  run  any  other  farm  machine. 
We  build  6-8  h.  p.  and  20  h.  p. 
specialty  engines  for  heavier  farm 
duties.     Power  for  all  purposes. 
Tell  us  your  needs. 
You  should  know  this  binder  engine. 
Read  the  story  of  advantages  told  by 
its  users.    Send  for  free  book. 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  2036  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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YOU  KNOW 


what  havoc  smuts  of  grain  play 
with  the  crop.  Take  no  chances 
again — treat  all  seed  grains  with 

FOMMMf/yPE 

•  ^i&he  THrmer's  TT/encl 

because  it  absolutely  insures  maxi- 
mum yield  from  your  planting.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  the  most  care- 
ful selection  of  seeding  cannot  de- 
termine whether  it  is  free  from  smut 
or  not.  Thousands  of  farmers  use 
Formaldehyde  to  treat  all  their  seed 
grains.  Your  dealer  sells  Formal- 
dehyde from  our  works,  35  cents 
per  pound  bottle.  Sen d  for  our  32 
page  illustrated  pamphlet — tells  the 
many  uses  of  Formaldehyde.  We 
mail  it  on  request,  FREE. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  St.  New  York 


SALTER'S  Alfalfa, 
Oats  id  Potatoes 

Three greatSalzerspecialties.  Thousands 
have  enriched  their  bank  accounts  by 
planting  Salzer's  northern-grown  seeds. 
Salzer'sHardy  Allalla— big,  quick, 
continuous  money-maker. 
Salzer's  Rejuvenated  White  Bonanza 
Oats— sworn-to  yield  of  60  to  259 
bushels  per  acre.    The  biggest 
thing  in  oats. 

POTATOES 
Salzer's  Earliest  and  other  heavy 
yielding  varieties.   Change  your 
seed  stock  this  year  while  po- 
tatoes are  low  in  price. 
Succeed  with  Salzer's  Seeds 

Fop  ten  cents  we  gladly  mail  big  pack- 
ages Salzer's  famous  Alfalfa  Clover, 
Prize  Wheat,  White  Bonanza  Oats,  Sil- 
.  A   ver  King  Barley  and  many  other  fine 
farm  seed  samples. 
Catalog  and  Premium  List  FREE. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 
ggjwtgaaSy  129  South  Eighth  St.,    LaCroaae,  Wli. 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 

and  How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
'  successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
'  great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
i  Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
*  boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.   It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  235,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


GROW  ALFALFA 
For  Most  Profit 

MHH0£9ffBB»J. jB  Every  seed  we  sell 

^^B^*^m^^  js  subject  to  strictest  test 

as  to  purity  and  germination.  Our 
Alfalfa  is  98-99?o  pure.   We  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  Alfalfa  district  and  the  largest  handlers  of 
Alfalfa  seed  in  the  United  States.    Last  year 
we  sold  almost  $200,000  worth. 

Alfalfa  is  the  king  of  all  forage  crops  and  also  the 
best  fertilizer  of  old  and  worn  out  laud.  Successful 
everywhere— from  Maine  to  Mexico,  from  California  to 
Florida.  Alfalfa  makes  the  best  roughage  for  all  kinds 
of  farm  stock.  Send  for  free  Alfalfa  Booklet.  Itg'.rea 
complete  Instructions  how  to  grow  Alfalfa  to  insure 
enormous  profit. 

Get  our  prices  on  all  Grass  Seed:  Timothy,  Blue 
Grass  and  Meadow  Tescue  much  lower  than  last  year. 
CRISWOLD  SEED  CO. 

la  J  So.  10th  St 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

Fire  dried  SEED  CORN  husked  before  the 
frost.  Dried  on  independent  ear  seed  racks 
with  air  and  steam  heat.  SURE  TO  GROW, 
because  germ  is  preserved.  Also  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOG,  and 
also  receive  free  useful  SOUVENIR. 
FRED  ECHTENKAMP,     Box  D,  Arlington.  Nebraska 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER t!ed  B> A" p,osre" 


l  ive  Fruit-Crowers  - 


Price  BT  MallWrtbTMi 
Jar  and  Instruct! 
Areata  Wasted 


SI 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


rmanflS 
ARSITE 


THE 


tteoity  • 


H  «RMANN 


Kill  Bugs  in  the 
J*  |       New  and  Easy  Way  $ 

Herrmann* 


ARSITE 


Pour  a  pint  of  Arsite  into  100  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  spray  thoroughly.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  not  necessary  if  you  add  3  or  4 
pounds  of  freshly  slaked  lime  to  100  gallons  of 
water. 

Arsite  is  the  most  easily  applied  efficient  insecti- 
cide made.  Arsite  sticks  to  the  foliage  through 
even  heavy  rains  and  can  not  injure  any  plant 
because  it  contains  absolutely  no  free  arsenic. 

Arsite  keeps  under  all  conditions,  is  always 
ready  to  use,  remains  in  suspension — does  not 
settle  and  clog  the  pump. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  learn  the 
economy  of  Arsite;  and  Calite — an  insecticide 
that  you  can  use  with  just  plain  water. 

If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you  we  will  sell  direct — Arsite. 
34-pint  can,  35c;  pint.  65c;  Calite,  pint  can,  30c;  quart,  50c 

THE  HERRMANN  LABORATORIES 
For  Insecticides  and  Fungicide* 

Morris  Herrmann  &  Co. 
32  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Herrmann's 
Hi-Grade  Pure  Paris  Green 


Jolly  Crowd  of  Apple  Pickers.     Orchard  of  Arnold  Sehuetz,  Richardson  Count's 


THE  HOME  ORCHARD 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Having  read 
about  the  home  garden,  I  concluded 
that  a  few  hints  about  the  home 
orchard  would  not  be  out  of  place  in 
your  columns.  The  past  season  was 
one  of  the  best  of  fruit  years.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds  were  plentiful  with  the 
exception  of  budded  peaches;  but 
these,  though  lacking  in  quantity, 
were  fine  in  quality  and  flavor,  which 
is  not  always  the  case. 

The  apple  is  the  king  of  all  fruits. 
Hundreds  of  carloads  of  the  finest 
quality  were  shipped  out  of  our  county 
during  the  past  season,  and  a  fair 
price  was  paid.  Several  hundred 
thousand  bushels  were  made  into 
cider  and  vinegar  in  this  county  also, 
thus  providing  a  market  for  the  culls; 
and  thousands  of  bushels  were  fed  to 
hogs.  Four  bushels  of  apples  are 
equal  to  one  bushel  of  corn  in  feeding 
value.  Many  a  farmer's  orchard  was 
not  picked  excepting  for  home  use, 
the  owners  simply  turning  in  a  large 
bunch  of  hogs  to  pick  up  what  they 
could.  Swine  in  an  orchard,  however, 
are  as  disastrous  to  the  growing  trees 
as  a  flock  of  chickens  in  a  fine  garden, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  there. 

The  home  orchard  should  not  be 
too  large,  and  should  contain  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  fruit  adapted  to 
the  locality.  Good  care  must  be  given 
the  young  trees.  Many  ai«e  planted 
each  year,  and  then  receive  no  further 
attention  during  the  growing  season; 
as  a  result  they  are  found  dead  in 
the  weeds  for  lack  of  cultivation  and 
water  at  the  critical  time.  Again, 
many  a  young  orchard  is  ruined  by 
rabbits  every  winter,  for  lack  of  pro- 
tection. Half  a  dozen  cornstalks  cut 
two  feet  long  and  tied  around  a  tree 
with  twine  will  give  the  best  protec- 
tion both  summer  and  winter,  ex- 
cluding heat  and  rabbits  each  in  their 
season,  and  yet  allowing  the  trunk 
to  expand. 

The  orchard  must  have  the  best  of 
care  and  cultivation  from  the  day  it 
is  planted  until  it  comes  into  bearing, 
and  careful  pruning  must  be  done 
each  year  to  obtain  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Fine  fruit  requires  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  air  to  produce  flavor 
and  quality.  Having  worked  in  a 
nursery  for  a  number  of  years,  1  have 
had  a  chance  to  learn  much  about 
the  fruit  business,  and  during  my 
delivery  of  trees  in  the  spring  I  saw 
many  ways  of  planting  and  thereby 
gathered  much  valuable  information 
along  that  line. 

Planting  the  Trees 

The  location  for  an  orchard  should 
provide  good  drainage,  and  a  north 
slope  is  best.  I  found  that  in  plant- 
ing it  is  best  to  plow  the  ground  deep 
in  the  fall  and  leave  it  rough  until 
spring;  then  at  planting  time,  instead 
of  digging  lioles  with  a  spade,  we 
plowed  a  back  furrow,  turned  around 
and  threw  out  the  back  furrow,  thus 
making  a  dead  furrow  in  which  -the 
trees  could  be  planted.  These  fur- 
rows should  always  be  plowed  the 
way  the  land  drains.  Then  proceed 
with  the  planting.  Never  plant  trees 
while  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  be 
worked  for  other  crops. 

Apple  trees  should  be  planted 
thirty-two  feet  apart  each  way,  with 
a  row  of  peach  trees  between.  This 
makes  the  trees  sixteen  feet  apart  to 
begin  with.  Then  by  the  time  the 
apple  branches  need  the  space,  the 
peach  trees  are  ready  to  be  cut  out, 
as  there  are  short-lived.  During  the 
first  season  corn  can  be  planted  be- 
tween the  rows;  this  helps  to  protect 
the  trees  from  wind  and  also  to  feed 
the  insects  that  infect  the  trees. 

Planting  trees  in  the  above  manner 
has  several  advantages  over  the  old 
method:  First,  under-drainage  dur- 
ing wet  weather;  second,  during  a  dry 
season  moisture  will  be  longer  con- 
served; and  third,  the  roots  have  a 


better  chance  to  go  down  and 
spread  out. 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made  by 
plowing  between  the  rows  from  year 
to  year  and  throwing  the  earth  up  to 
the  trees.  When  cultivation  ceases 
the  trees  are  on  a  ridge,  which  helps 
to  drain  the  water  away.  It  is  better 
to  have  it  just  the  reverse,  for  when 
the  tree  is  loaded  with  fruit  is  just 
the  time  when  plenty  of  moisture  is 
required. 

Of  all  the  fruits,  cherries  should  be 
among  the  foremost.  They  are  always 
in  great  demand  with  us,  and  Early 
Richmond  and  Montmorency  are  the 
leading:  sorts.     There  should  be  at 


Market  gardeners  and  large  planters 
everywhere  place  absolute  confidence 
in  Ferry's  seeds.    Professionals  make 
their  profits  by  knowing  where  to  put 
their  trust.  Ferry's  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  have  averaged  best  ior  half  a  century. 
They  are  pure  and  they  are  vital.  For 
sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Seed  Oats  and  Corn 

TWO     TjFJADING    VARIETIES     OF  OATS 

KHERSON    AND    SWEDISH  SELECT 

We  grow  our  own  seed. 
Why    buy    elevator  oats? 

Our  fields  were  inspected,  and  the  variety, 
purity  and  vitality  of  our  seed  will  be 
certified  by  the  Nebraska  Pure  Grain  and 
Seed   Growers'  Association. 

We  also  have  REID'S  YELLOW  DENT, 
ST.   CHARLES   WHITE.   RED   01  BLOODY 

Bl'TC'HKK   and    I'NIVERSITY   NO.    3  seel 

corn. 

Write    today   for   new    illustrated  catalog 

and  prices. 

Frank  J.  Rist 

(Richardson    Co.)  HUMBOLDT,  XEB. 

PLANT 

Silver  King  Wisconsin  No.  7,  a  pearly  white 
corn  that  matures  in  100  to  110  days.  Silver 
King  is  the  corn  that  made  Wisconsin  one  of 
the  foremost  corn  producing  states  of  the 
union.  On  a  three-year  test  this  corn  has 
yielded  57  bu.  per  acre.  Out  of  our  1912 
crop  we  have  won  four  firsts  at  various  corn 
shows.  Have  a  limited  amount  of  this  seed 
that  will  grow  for  sale.  Also  some  recleaned 
timothy   seed   for  sale.     Send   for  samples. 

H.  H.  Meyer,    Fonlanelle,  Neb. 


PARLY  seed 

CMRtI  CORN 

Dakota  Grown  and  the  best  kinds  known 
for  the  Northern  territory.  Write  for 
our  free  Corn  Book.  Five  samples  five 
earliest  kinds,  10c  postpaid. 

L.  N.  CRILL  SEED  CO. 

ELK  POINT.  S.  D. 


CLOVER  *dSp 

AND  TIMOTHY       ■  PferBu. 


INVESTIGATE— B*st  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alslke  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alslke,  a  oil 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown 
Write  for  Free  Sampla  and  76-page  catalog  and  circular 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anythin 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  bef 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed  Write  before  advance 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,       Box  506         clarlnda,  Few 


SEED  CORN 

SELECT  STOCK  IOWA  COLD  MINI 


and    other  varieties, 
anteed.     Write — 
QUASS  BROTHERS 


Germination  guai 
ASHLAND,  NEI 


SEED  CORN  AND  OATS 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Early  Yellow  Bo 
Seed  Corn,  $2.00  per  bushel  In  ear.  Rege: 
erated  Swedish  Select  Seed  Oats,  recleane 
80  cents  per  bushel.  Write  for  samp! 
GLEN   WILSON  BLAIR,  NE 
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Beauty  is  Wealth 

Raise  a  Lot  of  it  and  be 
 Rich  


THERE'LL  BE  WINTER  PROTECTION  HERE 


Send  for  our  large,  beautifully 
Illustrated  catalog  and  find  out  how. 

Finest  collection  of  ornamentals 
west   of  Chicago. 

Bull  pine  seed,  $3.00  per  pound. 

C.  S.  HARRISON'S 
SELECT  NURSERY 
— York,   Nebraska — 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've 
been  selling  "Seeds  and  Plants 
that  grow.'1  I've  been  selling 
them  direct— at  rock  bottom  prices— no 
agents' commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 
Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

is  now  ready.  Send  for  it.  It's  the  result  of  27  years' 
experience.  Lists  all  kind  of  trees  and  plants,  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds.  Quotes  lowfist  prices,  no 
agents'  commissions  to  pay.  Here  area  few  of  the  many 
bargains.  Apples  8c  each;  Cherry  14c  each;  Plum  15c 
each;  Catalpa  Speciosa  seedlings  8-12  inch  $1.75  per 
IuOO.  Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard. 
I  pay  freight  on  $10.00  tree  orders.  Send  for  catalog, 
see  my  prices.    A  postal  brings  it. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Box  145.  Beatrice,  Neb. 


MIDWEST 
RASPBERRIES 


FREE 


Wc  give  FREE,  with  every  $  1 
purchase,  a  Midwest  Raspberry- 
prolific  fineflavoied.    Some  specials: 
Home  Vineyard,  $4.27  worth  lor  $3:  Home 
Garden.  $10.64  lor  $8  50;  Home  Orchard 
%H    lor  $5  75:  Ornamental.   $2.65  lor  $2. 
Express  Prepaid.  Ask  lor  Free  Catalog. 

PERU  NURSERY,  Box  304   Peru.  Neb 


SEEDS 


We  pay  postage  and  guaran  t^. . 
the  quality.  Just  send  your  name 
today  for  our  money  saving  Cat- 
alogue of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Trees,  Bulbs, 
n%#  mm  ABB  Plants  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
K  W  IM  MM  I  Qur  "Dependable"  grades  are 
my  B  rmuumt  best  obtainable.  SPECIALLY 

FREE  CATALOG  i™? 

COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERY  CO. 
1531  Champ*  Street.  DENVER.  COLORADO. 


NURSEHY  SIAPS 

80  Concord  Crapes,  $1 
10  Budded  Cherrye,91 

Hardy,  vigorous  stock  la 
guaranteed.  We  quote  all 
nursery  goods  at  right 
prices — our  reputation  is 
based  on  shipping  only 
thrifty  stock.  Send  for  26o 
Due  Bill  and  Catalog.  Free 

Falrbury  Nurseries 

Bo.  P         Fajrbubt,  Neb. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock 
and  Seeds 

Best  qualities  and  varieties  of  seeds, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits 
and  evergreens.  Bargains  in  strawberry  and 
other  plants,  via  Parcels  Post.  Prices  less 
than  i£  of  agents  prices.  Free  catalog  and 
coupon. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES 
Box  505,  North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Nebraska. 

OOD  SEEDS 

w  &  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

l  Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
jjj^  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
~  fill.  Buy  and  test.   Return  if, 
'not  0.  K. — money  refundedj 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,     Rockford,  Illinois 

Cane  Seed 

I  have  a  large  quantity  of  choice  cane  seed 
'or  sale  at  $1.00  per  bushel;  sacks  extra, 
this  seed  is  suitable  for  cane  for  molasses- 
naklng  or  for  fodder  cane.  Send  in  your 
'irder.  Any  information  desired  will  be 
pheerfully  given.  Write  your  wants. 
|5.   P.   MARCHAND  BROCK,  NEB. 


FOR 
HAY 


FIELD  PEAS 

Splendid  for  early  forage.  Sow  one  bushel  per 
re  wuh  oats  or  spring  rve  Harvest  when  the 
ain  is  in  the  dough  Big  yield  of  first  quality 
jiy  Peas  fertilize  the  soil  like  clover  Write 
(day  for  price  and  clrcularof  instructions  Cat- 
ogue  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  free 
)WA  SEED  CO.  Dept  41  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

f  I*  A  n.l.   Recommended  by 

VnGlSQn  UdlS  Experiment  Sta- 
W  tlon  and  the  best 
PES  NOT  RUST  or  L0BGE  farmers.  Yield  112 
— — — —  bus.  per  acre.  We 
iso  have  Swedish  Select,  White  Shonen, 
lammoth  Cluster  and  Danish  Side  Oats, 
eed  Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds,  and 
ure  Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

ATE   BROS.,  BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 
>°*  •         Seed  Cera  Center  ef  the  World 


ltdnl 


When  the  small  evergreen  trees 
shown  in  the  above  illustration  are 
grown  up  the  folks  who  live  there  will 
scarcely  feel  the  winter  winds.  Mr. 
James  Arnold  of  York  county,  whose 
home  this  is,  writes  of  it:  "Eleven 


years  ego  this  building  site  was  a 
stubble  field.  I  have  done  most  of 
the  building  alone."  A  row  of  much 
larger  pines  was  shown  in  another 
picture  sent  by  Mr.  Arnold,  but  un- 
fortunately it  was  not  distinct  enough 
for  reproduction. 


least  two  dozen  cherry  trees  in  the 
home  orchard,  for  the  birds  want 
their  share  and  are  sure  to  get  it. 
Too  many  cherries  are  picked  green 
on  account  of  the  birds. 

Tarieties  to  Plant 

Next  come  pears.  During  twenty 
years  of  experience  I  find  that  Keiffer 
(standard)  and  Duchess  (dwarf)  have 
done  best.  The  Duchess  are  good 
pollenizers.  These  trees  stand  crowd- 
ing and  bear  the  best  crops  when 
planted  close  together,  Keiffer  sixteen 
feet  apart  and  the  Duchess  between, 
making  them  eight  feet  apart  in  the 
rows  and  the  rows  fourteen  feet  apart. 
A  few  Seckel  pears  should  be  planted 
for  home  use;  these  are  fine  in 
flavor,  but  small. 

Of  peaches,  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  varieties.  Those  most  productive 
in  our  own  orchard  are  as  follows: 
Alexander  (white  cling),  July;  Tri- 
umph (yellow  cling),  August;  Russell 
and  Champion  (white  freestones), 
August;  Crosby  and  Elberta  (yellow 
freestones),  September;  Heath  (white 
cling),  September  and  October. 

Plums  have  not  been  a  paying  crop 
with  us,  and  among  the  many  vari- 
eties planted  in  our  orchard  only  a 
few  have  produced  fruit  worth  men- 
tioning. Those  are  the  Burbank  and 
Abundance  (early  Japanese),  and  Wild 
Goose  and  Lombard  among  the  Amer- 
ican varieties. 

Strawberries  are  the  most  delicious 
of  all  fruits,  and  a  bed  of  these 
should  not  be  forgotten.  There  is  no 
more  tempting  dish  on  earth  than 
ripe  strawberries  and  cream.  Five 
or  six  rods  of  ground,  well  prepared 
and  tended,  will  produce  all  the  fine 
berries  an  ordinary  family  can  use. 

A  dozen  gooseberry  bushes  planted 
along  the  garden  fence  will  supply 
the  family.  Downing  and  Houghton 
are  our  best  varieties.  One  dozen 
grape  vines  will  about  complete  the 
list.  Four  vines  of  Concords,  four 
of  Worden,  two  each  of  Moore's  Early 
and  Niagara  (white)  would  be  my 
choice.  There  is  a  very  wide  range 
of  varieties  in  grapes,  but  not  all  are 
adapted  to  this  locality.  Grapes 
and  berries  do  best  when  well 
mulched  with  straw. 

One  acre  planted  to  the  above  named 
varieties  of  fruit  and  well  cared  for 
will  produce  in  this  part  of  Nebraska 
more  than  any  family  can  make  use 
of,  and  should  be  the  pride  of  every 
home.  Nothing  is  better  and  more 
healthful  than  plenty  of  fruit  at  all 
times  of  year,  both  fresh  from  the 
trees  and  canned. 

ARNOLD  SCHUETZ. 

Richardson  Co. 


CARE  OF  ORCHARD 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  get  at  those  orchards 
and  clean  out  all  the  dead  limbs,  rake 
them  together  in  some  vacant  place, 
and  have  a  bondfire.  I  say  "bond- 
fire"  advisedly,  as  we  are  given  a 
bond  or  its  equivalent  in  the  better 
quality  of  fruit  that  follows  a  re- 
moval of  these  sap-robbers. 

Then,  a  little  later  on,  be  sure  to 
spend  some  of  the  spare  time  in 
trimming  off  those  limbs  that  are  a 
burden  or  a  hindrance  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  tree.  When  it  is  done, 
call  in  your  neighbor  that  has  not 
thought  of  such  a  thing  yet,  and  show 
him  your  orchard.  Have  you  ever 
tried  spreading  a  thin  coat  of  stable 
manure  under  the  bearing  trees,  then 
noted  the  difference?  It  will  not  be 
observed  in  the  first  crop,  but  is  very 
marked  from  the  second'  on. 

Gage  Co.       C.  K.  CRITCHFIELD. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  This  is  the 
most  interesting  of  the  half  dozen 
papers  I  receive.  The  farmers'  letters 
are  always  valuable  to  me.  One  can 
pick  up  The  Nebraska  Farmer  at  any 
time  and  find  ideas  which  are  attrac- 
tive enough  to  bring  about  changes 
in  the  customary  methods  of  farm 
management.  My  father  was  a  farmer 
too,  and  a  very  successful  one,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  Ne- 
braska farmer  should  not  prosper  for 
years  to  come,  especially  as  long  as 
each  one  expresses  his  best  thought 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS. 

Hamilton  Co. 


How  is  your  seed  corn? 


is  NOW  in  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
tbat  well  known  Wheat  Land. 
The  area  Is  becoming  more  lim- 
ited but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settles,  nt, 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  -when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home- 
^-"'"j steading  land  left. 

 — 1   A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 

[writes;— **I  came  here  on  my  homestead 
'March,  1906,  with  about  •1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery  and  just*35  in  cash. 
Today  I  have  POO  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax.*'  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  in  Western  Canada,  In  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps.  Rail- 
way Kates,  etc.,  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT 

Bee  Bldg.,  Oniaba,  Neb. 

or  Address,   Superintendent  of 
Immigration 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


TOX  MAKE  A  VERY  ATTRACTIVE 
PROPOSITION  to  agents.  I  have  a 
splendid  assortment  of  land  in  Minne- 
sota. North  Dakota  and  Montana. 
Write  me.  My  proposition  includes 
a   liberal   commission   for  selling. 

D.   J.  McMAHON 
818  Commerce  Bldg:.,    St.  Paul,  Minn. 


the  Mimbres  Valley  is 
the  best  place  for  you  is 
whether  it  has  proven 
to  be  the  best  for  oth- 
ers! Talk  with  every 
farmer  in  this  section  and  all  of 
them  would  say:  "Deming  and  the 

Mimbres  Vallev 

of  New  Mexico 

cannot  be  beat!"  They  have  mighty  good  reason 
to  say  this.  With  a  smaller  investment,  they  are 
makinsr  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  you  are;  they 
are  »ure  of  their  crops  because  they  control  their 
water  supply,  getting  water  just  when  needed 
and  just  as  much  as  needed.  Their  soil  is  rich, 
silt,  easily  worked,  and  level  — unleached  by  rains. 
Their  climate  provides  nine  full  months  growing 
weather,  making  two  and  three  crops  a  year 
practicable.  They  are  living  in  a  climate  so 
famous  for  health  that  hundreds  come  here  each 
year  just  to  get  well.  They  are  getting  tip  top 
prices  for  their  products  from  the  mining  and 
railroad  centers  all  around;  and  best  of  all,  these 
prices  will  stay  high  for  the  reason  that  1  and  suit- 
able for  farming  is  strictly  limited  while  the  de- 
velopment of  mining  industries  here  is  unlimited! 

That  is  what  makes  the  opportunity  here  so  great 
now.  Land  prices,  considering  earning  power, 
are  ridiculously  low  simply  because  it  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  the  agricultural  possibilities 
oi  this  section  were  known;  but  with  this  farming 
ar°a  so  limited  in  extent  and  with  hundreds  of 
people  coming  in  every  year,  you  can  figure  how 
quickly  land  prices  are  going  up.  A  man  must 
act  at  once!  Right  now  a  personally  owned 
water  right  here  (pumping  irrigation  plant)  costs 
less  than  half  what  a  Government  or  corpor- 
ation controlled  water  right  costs  elsewhere! 

You  don't  have  to  start  with  a  strange  crop  here. 
You  can  raise  the  crops  you've  been  used  to — ODly 
get  bigger  yields  and  higher  prices  for  them  \ 

Deming,  New  Mexico 

l  the  metropolis  of  this  rich  valley ;  a  splendid 
city  of  3,000,  with  fine  buildings,  grammar  and 
high  schools,  electric  light,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tem, paved  streets,  etc.  —  as  fine  a  town  as  you'd 
want  to  see ;  and  a  good  local  market. 

Get  our  free  book! 

—  telling  you  in  plain  farm  talk  all  about 
the  Mimbres  Valley;  why  folk*  are  gain- 
ing wealth  and  health  there;  with  score* 
of  actual  photo  farm  scenes,  some  in  full 
color;  and  actual  statements  from  men 
who  have  lived  in  all  parts  of  America 
but  say  that  "this  valley  can't  be  beat." 
Se'cy,  102  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Deming:,  N.  M. 


The  cleaner  milk  is  kept  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  sour. 


"Kufan  California  Project" 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  completed,  these  lands  are  now  being 
sold  in  small  subdivisions.    The  soil,  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam,  the  best  in  the  valley. 
RAILROAD  PASSES  THROUGH  THE  LAND 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  At  Hand 

CROPS—  All  kinds  of  fruits  (i  ncludmg  oranges  and  > 

lemons);   vegetables,  seeds,  berries,  alfalfa,  cattle,   {   KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

hogs  and  chickens.  J       Dept.  N,  137  S.LaSalle  St.  Chicago. HI. 

WA  TER  SUPPL  y— Unlimited.  Water  delivered  J 

to  boundary  of  every  40  acre  tract.    Canal  and   '  Name  

drainage  system  perfect.  J 
TRANSPORTATION  -Both  by  rail  and  river  J  Address " 

to  the  great  metropolitan  centers.  J 

LAND  PRICES—  Low,  and  terms  of  payment  easy,  i  Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly 
H  I  .    r*  I-  »   interested  in; 

f  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  Cal.-    ^^—^  '       <  itrns  Fruits,  Deciduous Fruits, Dn.ryins. 
tornia,  where  climate,  soil  and  water    wjjfflHHR^ »   H°srs.  P»"ltry.  Nms,  General  Fnrmliis.  Al- 
comb.ne  lo  work  for  you  overtime,  fill  in  this     fflf^^      }    falf''-  UenieN  Boes.  Garden  Truck, 
advertisement,  and  mail  lo  us  for  full  particulars.  J  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 

Public  Auction  Sale  of  Oklahoma 


State  and  School  Lands= 


Beginning  March  4,  1913,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
will  sell  at  the  highest  bid,  on  forty  (40)  years'  time  at  five  (5)  per  cent  Interest, 
161,530.15  acres  of  land  In  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  acre  tracts  or  less,  located  in 
Woodward,  Dewey,  Major  and  Blaine  counties. 

For  further  Information,  addresa — 
JNO.  R.  WILLIAMS,  Secretary  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLAHOMA 
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$4,900,000 

The  figures  above  represent  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  in 
The  Midwest  Life. 

Are  you  a  policy  holder? 
There  are  over  three  thousand 
now  in  this  company  and  the 
number  is  Increasing  every  month. 

Why  send  life  Insurance  money 
to  New  York?  Some  of  their 
companies  are  already  so  big  that 
they  do  not  advertise  the  amount 
nt'  their  assets  for  fenr  of  un- 
favorable comment. 

It  you  are  in  the  market 
for  life  insurance  of  any  kind, 
call  or  write 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

tf.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank   HI  dir.,  Lincoln 


LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

On  your  Lumber  Bill 

WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  25% 

in  price  and  deliver  you  better 
grades  than  you  have  had 

You  pay  when  goods  are  re* 
ceived  and  found  all  there  and 
of  grade  specified. 

H.  F.  Cady  Lumber  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


FULLEST  USE  OF  POWER 


By  0.  >foKELVIE,  (  lay  County 


Since  having  become  associated 
with  a  farming  and  stock-raising 
proposition  on  rather  a  large  scale, 
I  have  made  gas  power  play  a  very 
active  part  in  the  work,  using  it  in 
every  possible  way  where  I  could 
figure  that  it  would  save  labor,  time 
and  expense.  I  will  mention  some  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  we  have 
used  gas  power  to  great  advantage. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  a  large 
fifteen-horsepower  stationary  engine 
conveniently  located  in  a  building 
forty  by  forty  feet,  belted  to  a  line 
shaft  on  the  second  floor.  This  shaft 
is  about  twenty  feet  in  length  and 
carries  four  pulleys  of  different 
sizes,  giving  us  the  desired  speed  for 
machines  in  use. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  feed 
grinder  with  an  eighteen-foot  elevator, 
carrying  all  ground  feed  to  the  second 
floor.  This  we  find  a  wonderful  labor- 
saving  contrivance,  as  we  grind  sev- 
eral thousand  bushels  each  season 
and  it  saves  a  second  scooping.  With 
this  mill  we  can  grind  per  hour 
thirty-five  bushels  of  ear  corn,  sixty 
bushels  of  shelled  grain  (by  weight) 
or  100  bushels  of  grain  and  alfalfa 
ground  together  in  bulk.  Thus  we 
are  able  to  turn  out  a  large  amount 
in  ten  hours,  and  one  man  can 
handle  the  mill  nicely. 

Then  we  belt  from  another  pulley 
on  the  same  shaft  to  a  large  feed 
cutter,  which  is  so  located  that  we 
can  use  it  for  several  purposes, 
greatly  to  our  advantage.  This  ma- 
chine is  equipped  with  a  blower,  and 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  same  build- 
ing we  have  a  large  bin  conveniently 


Makes  the 
Plow  Users 
Hardest 
Task  Easy 


One  Nut  to 
Remove — 
The 
Job  is  Done 


John  Deere  Shares  Save 

You  Time  and  Trouble 

1st. —  Save  80  per  cent  of  time  in  changing  shares. 
2nd — No  tipping  of  plow  01  lying  in  the  dirt. 
3rd — The  simplest  and  strongest  share  ever  made. 
4th —  No  lost,  bent,  or  broken  bolts  or  nuts. 
5th —  Only  one  nut  to  remove  instead  of  five. 
6th —  Locks  rigidly — Equalized  strain  on  all  parts. 


means  quick  detachable — quick  attachable,  too.  On  and  off 
quick  is  the  idea.  This  new  and  exclusive  feature  is  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  art  of  plow  making.  As  soon  as  you  see  it  you  will  want 
a  plow  equipped  with  it.  Only  new  Deere  sulky  and  gang  plows  have 
it.    Don't  waste  your  time  and  patience  changing  old  style  shares. 

Every  up-to-date  farmer  will  be  interested.  We  have 

a  new  free  book.     Write  tor  "Q-D"  Book  No.  Q-D  16 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY, 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  Is 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  ciadea  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES — YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mall  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  19th  Si,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


located  so  that  we  can  get  our  cut 
alfalfa  to  the  mill  with  very  little 
work.  During  a  season  we  cut  quan- 
tities of  alfalfa  to  be  ground  with 
corn,  either  shelled  or  in  the  ear.  We 
find  this  a  valuable  feed  for  hogs, 
horses  or  cattle. 

Aside  from  this  we  cut  many  tons 
of  fodder  each  season,  and  realize 
from  one-third  to  one-half  more  from 
it  when  fed  in  this  way  than  in 
the  uncut  form.  As  we  raise  from 
eighty  to  150  tons  of  pumpkins  each 
season,  and  find  them  excellent  feed 
for  cattle  as  well  as  hogs,  we  cut 
half  a  ton  of  pumpkins  with  each 
ton  of  fodder.  This  makes  a  very 
desirable  feed  for  cattle  at  an  excep- 
tionally low  cost  of  production. 

Our  silo  is  located  at  the  end  of 
this  building,  and  when  it  is  time  to 
fill  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  move 
the  cutter  back  about  six  feet,  add 
an  extra  piece  to  the  belt,  put  on  the 
additional  blow-pipe,  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  everything  is  in  readiness 
for  the  operation.  Our  fifteen-horse- 
power engine  handles  this  very  nicely, 
but  not  to  its  full  capacity,  however. 
Our  silo  is  eighteen  by  twenty-six 
feet  above  ground  and  seventeen  by 
nine  feet  below  ground,  holding  about 
170  tons.  With  the  use  of  the  gas 
engine  it  cost  us  less  than  $40,  all 
expenses  included,  to  fill  the  silo.  Had 
we  been  obliged  to  engage  a  steam  en- 
gine with  the  power  we  had,  it  would 
have  cost  us  $40  for  the  engine  alone. 

From  another  pulley  on  the  line 
shaft  we  can  run  a  wood  saw,  and 
with  the  amount  of  power  used  it  will 
do  very  rapid  work. 

We  have  a  second  engine  of  one 
and  three-fourths  horsepower  mounted 
and  equipped  with  friction  clutch  and 
three  pulleys  for  different  speeds. 
This  is  certainly  a  handy  and  valu- 
able little  power  plant.  We  use  it  for 
pumping  water  and  to  run  our  seed 
grader,  as  we  clean  and  grade  all 
seed  before  sowing.  Then  we  bought 
an  extra  large  grindstone,  forty  inches 
in  diameter  and  three  inches  thick, 
mounted  it  so  as  to  run  with  this 
engine,  and  took  a  heavy  piece  of 
hard  steel  and  worked  it  to  a  V  shape. 
This  enables  us  to  sharpen  one  side 
of  two  sickle  sections  at  one  time.  We 
can  turn  out  a  six-foot  or  seven-foot 
sickle  in  good  shape  in  thirty  minutes. 
As  we  run  two  or  three  mowers  dur- 
ing the  haying  season,  this  is  quite 
an  item  in  saving  time  and  labor. 

We  run  our  cider  mill  with  the 
same  engine,  also  a  grain  elevator 
that  is  built  on  the  same  principle  as 
those  in  elevators.  This  engine  will 
handle  the  grain  as  rapidly  as  it  can 
be  shelled  or  threshed,  and  do  it 
easily,  requiring  only  one  man  to  at- 
tend the  engine  and  dump  the  wagons. 

We  have  a  third  stationary  engine 
in  the  basement  of  the  house.  This 
engine  answers  several  purposes.  It 
runs  the  washing  machine,  and  also 
an  air  compressor  that  supplies  air 
pressure  to  a  tank  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  ten  feet  in  length.  This 
air  pressure  drives  a  pump  in  a  cis- 
tern located  over  200  feet  from  the 
air  tank,  furnishing  fresh,  cool  water 
for  two  houses;  and  a  yard  hydrant 
supplied  with  100  feet  of  hose  is  used 
frequently  for  washing  windows  and 
the  automobile,  watering  the  garden, 
and  many  other  purposes. 

This  engine  handles  the  compressor 
very  nicely,  running  the  pressure  up 
to  sixty  pounds  in  an  hour;  and  sixty 
pounds  of  pressure  will  deliver  500 
gallons  of  water.  As  a  rule  we  are 
required  to  run  the  engine  from  two 
to  three  hours  per  week  for  this 
purpose. 

There  are  several  other  uses  we 
have  in  mind  for  which  we  will  be 
equipped  in  time.  Speaking  from 
experience,  I  will  say  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  dispense  with 
our  engines  without  adding  a  big 
expense  and  depriving  ourselves  of 
many  most  desirable  conveniences. 


USING  LOCAL  TALENT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  very  suc- 
cessful farmers'  institute  has  just 
closed  at  Brock  in  this  county.  For 
a  town  of  500  or  600  population  I 
doubt  if  any  place  in  the  state  can 
show  a  better  record.  There  were 
four  day  sessions  with  an  average 
attendance  of  150,  and  two  evening 
sessions  with  from  300  to  400  listeners 
each. 

We  attribute  our  large  crowds  to 


the  prominence  given  lo»al  talent.  No 
matter  how  good  and  instructive  the 
state  speakers  may  be,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  crowds  turn  out  to 
hear  the  local  speakers.  Every 
community  holds  a  few  people  who 
are  experts  along  certain  lines. 

For  instance,  one  man  among  us 
owns  a  silo  and  is  known  to  manage 
it  profitably.  We  want  to  know  how 
he  does  it.  Another  neighbor  has 
kept  a  complete  record  of  his  farm 
operations  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  His  talks  on  farm  manage- 
ment are  an  inspiration,  for  we  all 
know  he  has  made  good. 

Another  neighbor  raises  potatoes 
for  market.  He  always  raises  big 
crops,  and  makes  more  money  on 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  with  one  team 
than  the  average  farmer  makes  on  a 
quarter  section.  Many  farmers  came 
miles  to  hear  his  talk,  and  all  con- 
sidered it  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  coming. 

Our  good  roads  meeting  was  led  by 
still  another  neighbor  who  has  kept 
his  home  road  in  the  finest  possible 
condition  for  years  with  the  King 
road  drag.  Last  year  he  kept  ten 
miles  of  road  in  perfect  shape  at  a 
cost  of  only  $7.25  per  mile  to  the 
county.  That  road  still  shows  the 
effect  of  his  work,  because  a  season's 
dragging  with  a  definite  plan  behind 
the  work  leaves  a  decisive  crown  in 
the  road. 

It  is  our  experience  that  these  are 
the  men  whom  our  people  make  the 
greatest  effort  to  hear.  We  believe 
also  in  music.  Every  session  was 
opened  with  a  selection,  and  occasion- 
ally we  had  music  between  the  talks. 

As  to  exhibits,  the  entries  were 
numerous  and  good  and  competition 
close.  Liberal  prizes  had  been  offered 
on  corn,  small  grain,  apples,  potatoes, 
cooking  and  needlework.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  most  of  the 
prizes  in  corn  were  won  by  new 
men,  the  old  winners  being  almost 
invariably  outclassed.  No  one  down 
here  has  a  monopoly  on  good  seed 
corn  this'  year.  The  corn  was  shown 
on  racks  resembling  the  gable  of  a 
small  building,  and  stood  up  on  nar- 
row shelves.  It's  a  good  way — -try  it! 

The  crowning  event,  socially,  was 
the  big  dinner  in  the  basement  of  the 
Methodist  church  on  the  last  day. 
This  was  served  in  cafeteria  style, 
each  person  carrying  his  plate  along 
a  big  table.  Here  he  was  served  with 
what  he  wished  and  then  went  where 
he  pleased  to  eat  it.  If  you  have 
never  tried  this  system  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  less  work 
it  makes  for  the  women.  So  many 
more  can  eat  at  one  time,  too,  and. 
nobody  has  to  wait  for  the  men  to 
finish  talking  crops  or  politics.  The 
women  are  asking  for  one  change  in 
next  year's  program,  however.  They 
say  the  big  dinner  should  be  on  the 
first  day,  for  some  of  them  have  to 
miss  part  of  the  program  while  cook- 
ing for  the  dinner  and  exhibits. 

To  conclude,  we  believe  that  the 
secret  of  a  well  attended  institute  is 
this:  Have  it  in  a  good  and  con- 
venient hall;  have  as  many  local 
speakers  as  possible,  and  plenty  of 
music;  offer  a  number  of  prizes  for 
exhibits,  but  not  necessarily  large 
ones;  and  have  a  big  dinner  at  which 
all  can  sit  down  together  on  at  least 
one  of  the  days. 

Nemaha  Co.         G.  G.  GILBERT. 


CONFERENCE    ON  CO-OPERATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  While  the 
people  are  complaining  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  many  farmers  are  find- 
ing that  their  business  does  not  yield 
profitable  returns  on  labor  and  invest- 
ment. This  constitutes  the  giant 
paradox  of  our  time.  We  believe 
these  defects  come  from  a  crude 
organization  of  the  farmers'  way  of 
doing  business.  The  losses  occurring 
yearly  amount  to  millions  and  affect 
producers,  transportation  lines  and 
many  business  interests.  This  waste 
not  only  makes  for  exorbitant  retail 
prices  of  foodstuffs,  but  also  makes 
impossible  a  healthy  growth  of  the 
farming  industry. 

A  generation  ago  the  neighboring 
village  or  the  county  seat  offered  fair 
markets  to  the  individual  farmer;  but 
such  a  method  of  distribution  today 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  business 
world.  Yet,  in  but  few  sections  havt 
farmers  made  the  necessary  adjust 
ment  to  modern  conditions.  Througl 
no  fault  of  their  own,  this  situatioi 
reacts  harmfully  upon  all. 

Compared  with  European  countries 
the  business  organization  of  Americai 
agriculture  is    crude.    We   must  re 
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member,  however,  that  our  nation  i 
still  young,  and  just  emerging  from 
an  era  when  farmers  might  exploit 
the  land  without  regard  to  soil  con 
servation.  Even  now  a  large  part  of 
the  nation  has  not  reached  the 
"settling  down  stage."  A  constructive 
program,  therefore,  is  necessary,  since 
both  our  marketing  methods  and  our 
provision  for  the  financing  of  farmers 
have  been  outstripped  by  other 
countries. 

Our  investigations  have  led  us  to 
believe  that  conditions,  such  as  we 
have  described,  can  be  improved  with 
the  least  delay  by  co-operation  in  the 
growing  and  distribution  of  farm 
products,  and  by  the  ereation  of  a 
bureau  of  markets  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
We  believe  that  any  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  high  cost  of  living  with 
the  earning  power  of  the  people  must 
be  founded  upon  a  normal  condition 
of  the  agricultural  classes. 

Therefore,  acting  upon  the  authority 
delegated  to  us,  we  call  a  conference 
of  all  those  interested  in  this  matter 
to  meet  in  Chicago,  April  8,  9,  and 
10,  1913,  to  counsel  together  and  de- 
vise some  acceptable  plan  of  action. 
This  conference  will  bTe  open  to  a 
full,  free  and  frank  discussion  of 
such  subjects  as  how  to  organize  the 
producing  interests,  how  farmers  may 
unite  to  secure  credit,  and  other 
matters  of  direct  relation  to  the 
producing  and  distributing  interests 
of  the  nation. 

Those    attending    this  conference 
will    have    the    benefit  of    the  best 
thought  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  related  problems.  Leading 
economists,     railroad     men,  highly 
skilled  sellers  of  farm  products,  and 
leaders  of  rural  life  movements  will 
devote  themselves  to  a  discussion  of 
present  handicaps  and  plans  for  re 
constructive   action.     After  this  dis 
cussion  the  delegates  to  the  confer 
ence  will  take  such  action  as  they 
deem  fit  leading  to  the  correction  of 
these  evils. 

PRANK   P.  HOLLAND, 

Texas. 

BEN.  F.  BIL1TER, 

Indiana. 

PRANK  E.  LONG, 

Illinois. 


DEFENSE  OF  LAND  AGENTS 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  in  this  paper  recently 
nbout  land  agents  who  skin  the  pub- 
lice.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  land 
business  is  the  only  one  in  which  any 
scalawags  are  to  be  found?  Some 
of  the  worst  men  we  have  are  farm- 
ers, preachers,  doctors — indeed,  they 
are  to  be  found  in  every  walk  of  life. 
But  because  a  man  is  a  scoundrel, 
does  that  incriminate  all  who  follow 
the  same  occupation?  Not  at  all! 
And  this  is  equally  true  of  land 
agents.  Some  of  them  would  do  any- 
thing to  work  a  deal  through  and 
make  a  good  percentage,  but  none 
the  less  there  a  few  land  men  that 
are  as  reliable  and  trustworthy  as 
any  class  and  that  think  as  much  of 
their  word  and  honor  as  one  could 
wish. 

I  am  a  land  agent  myself  and  have 
laever  yet  wilfully  and  knowingly 
tried  to  induce  any  man  to  buy  a 
piece  of  land  with  the  price  boosted 
five  times  above  the  owner's  price. 
True,  some  do  this;  but  not  all.  When 
a  man  undertakes  to  buy  land  or 
any  other  kind  of  property  he  ought 
to  be  his  own  judge,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least.  Many  a  time  the  land 
man  has  made  plenty  of  money  for 
the  purchaser,  and  they-  are  doing  it 
every  day. 

There  are  a  few  people,  however, 
who  are  still  prejudiced  against  the 
land  agent,  but  in  most  cases  if  he 
can  be  instrumental  in  selling  prop- 
erty they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  a 
commission.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  agent  has  exactly  what  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  is  looking  for, 
what  does  he  care  if  said  agent  gets 
a  reasonable  commission  out  of  the 
deal?  I  don't  think  that  all  of  us 
ought  to  be  classed  among  the  fakirs. 

G.  T.  McKINNEY. 

Harlan  Co.,  Kansas. 


I.EGISI.ATIVK  GOSSIP 

For  the  week  ending  February  21, 
The  state  senate  has  shown  itself  to  be 
a  body  of  ready  and  swift  workers,  getting 
through  with  masses  of  detail  and  discus- 
sion without  much  friction,  and  so  far 
distancing  the  house  in  its  labors  that  it 
has  been  able  to  adjourn  two  afternoons 
to  take  care  of  standing  committee  hear- 
ings. Fully  three  times'  as-  many  bills  have 
been  passed  by  the  senate  and  delivered  to 
the  house  as  of  house  hills  gone  to  the 
senate.  The  house  is  cumbersome  and  slow. 
Its  members  are  given  lo  much  debate 
over   small    things,    and    roll    calls    are  a 


terrific    drag.      A    custom    has    sprung  up 
among    many    house    members    of  waiting 
for    second    or    third    call    of    their  name 
before  answering.    This  takes  time,  and  not 
more  than  five  bills  an  hour  can  be  pass?d 
Not  that  many  can  be  disposed  of  i'i  com 
mittee  of  the  whole.    Thirty  days  remain  in 
which   the   legislature   will   be   paid   for  its 
services,  and  probably  not  more  than  thirty 
five  regular  sessions.     Each  house  is  in  i 
sion   not  to  exceed   five   hours.     It   is  easy 
to  figure  out  that  not  more  than  one-third 
the  bills  pending  will  pass  the  house-,  and 
many  of  these  will  be   lost   in  the  senate 
The    house    is    the    brake    that    will  keep 
total  legislation  down  to  a  minimum.  Some 
declare   this   a   good  thing. 

During  the  week  the  senate  killed  : 
proposed  call  for  a  constitutional  conven 
tion.  It  had  recommended  the  proposition 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  two  days 
Inter  snowed  it  under  by  a  large  majority. 
The  house  in  committee  of  the  whole 
elected  to  pass  on  the  same  proposition 
without  debate.  It  acted  after  it  was 
known  the  senate  would  bar  any  subml? 
sion  of  the  proposal,  and  recommended  to 
send  it  again  to  the  senate,  the  vote  in  the 
house  being  55  for  and  33  against.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  get  that  many  votes  this 
week  when  the  measure  comes  up  for  pas 
sage.  The  constitutional  convention  ques- 
tion has  been  before  each  legislature  for 
more  than  a  decade  and  has  always  been 
defeated.  The  vote  in  the  senate  was  as 
followf  :  For  the  convention — Bushee.  Tor- 
deal.  Dodge,  Hoagland  of  Lancaster,  Hoag- 
land  of  Lincoln.  Kemp,  Marahall,  Reynolds. 
Saunders.  Smith,  Spirk.  Talcott,  West — 13. 
Against  the  convention  —  Bartling,  Brook- 
ley,  fox.  Grace,  Grossman,  Haarman,  Hale. 
Heasty,  Hummel,  Kiechel,  Robertson,  Wink, 
Woiz — 19.  Twenty  votes  are  necessary 
the  senate  to  submit  a  bill  of  this  kind 
to  the  people.  No  convention  can  be 
called  without  a  vote  of  the  electors  of 
the   state  thereon. 

University  removal  again  played  its  part 
in  the  week's  proceedings,  bringing  out  the 
most  discussion  in  the  senate  of  any  propo- 
sition up.  The  house  directed  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  the  power  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln  to  pay  for  part  of  a  campus 
extension  which  had  been  offered,  but  the 
senate  killed  this  proposal  by  a  large  ma 
jority.  In  the  senate  the  proposition  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln  to  pay  for  six  blocks  of 
land,  excepting  $200,000,  was  declared  to 
he  a  bribe.  University  removal  will  be  a 
pecial   order   in   the  house   next  Thursday 


Sunday  baseball,  which  passed  the  senate, 
with  all  but  eight  votes  in  its  favor  last 
week,  came  up  during  the  week  just  ended 
the  house.  A  surprisingly  large  amount 
of  opposition  developed,  and  when  the  bill 
was  recommended  for  passage  it  had  been 
much  amended.  As  it  came  from  the 
enate  the  bill  provided  that  baseball  on 
Sunday  shall  be  legal  unless  the  corporate 
authorities  of  county,  city  or  village  defi- 
nitely prohibit  it.  In  the  house  it  was 
[mender  to  read  that  the  sport  on  Sunday 
hall  be  illegal  in  any  political  sub-division 
unless  the  people  of  that  division  vote  to 
allow  it  by  a  majority  of  those  casting 
ballots  on  the  proposition.  The  proposition 
not  dead  yet.  A  house  bill  is  on  the 
calendar  which  calls  for  just  what  the 
senate  hill  did.  and  house  members  are 
prone  to  change  their  minds  hurriedly. 

Keckley  of  York  has  a  bill  calling  for  a 
reduction  in  carload  freight  rates  of  20  per 
cent  from  present  rates  on  certain  classes 
of  products.  It  has  not  bet n  before  the 
hou°e  where  the  bill  is  resting,  but  has 
used  all  kinds  of  commotion  in  standing 
committee.  After  three  evenings  spent  in 
listening  to  arguments  of  railroad  repre- 
sentatives against  the  measure  the  com- 
mittee sent  the  bill  to  the  house  to  be 
fought  out  there.  The  raihoads  tried  to 
prove  that  the  rates  presented  by  Mr. 
Keckley  to  indicate  that  Iowa  enjoys  lower 
ates  than  Lincoln  were,  so  far  as  Ne- 
braska is  concerned,  a  special  combination 
•ate  for  two  roads  and  higher  than  the 
ntra-state  rate  on  the  same  classes  of 
products. 

Two  years  ago  the  most   desperate  fight 
n  the  legislature  was  to  put  the  stockyards 
under   the   regulation   of  the   state  railway 
ommission    by    designating    them  common 
arriers.     The  companies  fought  for  months 
.. gainst  this  bill,   known   as  the   Ollis  bill, 
and    urged    that    they    be    termed  public 
markets.      It    required     the     veto    of  the 
xecutive   to   force   through    the    Ollis  bill. 
Three     stockyards     regulation     bills  have 
been  before  the  house  committee   thus  far 
nd  all  have  been  killed.     The  stockyards 
len  who  two  years  ago  said  they  would  be 
almost    put    out    of   business    by    the  Ollis 
bill,   appeared  before  the  committee   In  its 
defense    this   time.      They    want    the  Ollis 
bill    undisturbed,    arguing    that    with  the 
ight   of   any   shipper   to    complain    to  the 
state    railway    commission    only    one  com- 
plaint   has    been    filed    in    two    years  and 
hey  are  satisfied. 

A  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
irovide  for  printing  submitted  amendments 
n  pamphlet  form  by  the  state  and  distri- 
bution to  all  voters  by  the  state  in  lieu  of 
he  present  system  of  having  newspapers 
dvertise  these  amendments  three  months, 
■'=■8  killed  in  the  house  after  active  pro- 
ofs had  come  from  many  publishers  of 
untry  papers.  The  bill  was  later .  revived 
d  sent  back  to  the  committee  of  the 
iole  on  the  promise  of  its  author  that 
pamphlet  proposition  would  be  cut  out 
leave  only  the  second  important  -pro- 
rrol  contained  therein,  the  right  of  a 
ajority  voting  on  an  amendment  to  de- 
.e  its  fate  without  counting  the  straight 
ty  votes  one  way  or  the  other. 
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The  senate  passed  two  bills  by  West  of 
Hall,  a  breeder  of  fine  horses,  which  take 
much  of  the  zest  out  of  horse  trading. 
They  provide  that  if  a  horse  is  offered  for 

rade  or  sale  the  owner  shall  tell  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  whether  it  has  the  heaves 
or  whether  or  not  It  is  a  ridgeling  The 
house  approved  a  bill  requiring  joint  erec- 

on  of  partition  fences.  It  is  directed  at 
non-resident  owners  of  land  who  refuse  to 
fence  and   compel   resident   owners  to  bear 

11   the   expense   of  protecting   their  crops. 

'ermission  was  given  by  the  house  to  state 
hanks  to  increase  their  loans  to  a  point  not 

xceeding  ten  times  the  capital  stock.  The 
present  bank  guaranty  law  puts  the  limit 
at  eight  times  the  capital  of  the  bank.  | 


AN     EFFECTIVE     REMEDY  FOR 
WORMS  IN  HORSES 

Every  farmer  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  a  most  effective  remedy  for  the 
dreaded  worm  plague  of  horses  which 
on  account  of  its  absolute  reliability 
has  become  very  popular.  It  is  put  up 
in  gelatin  capsules  which  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  stomach  dissolve  and 
by  a  peculiar  action  kill  every  worm, 
passing  them  off  dead  in  a  very  short 
time.  Hundreds  of  bots  and  other 
worms  have  been  removed  from  a 
single  horse  by  two  of  these  capsules. 
They  can  easily  be  given  and  used  on 
mares  in  foal  and  colts  as  they  do  not 
injure  the  stomach  in  any  way.  Thou- 
saids  of  farmers  have  used  these  cap- 
sules with  excellent  results  and  no 
horse  owner  should  neglect  to  give 
some  to  his  horses  right  now  even 
though  they  may  not  show  any  signs 
of  worms.  This  excellent  remedy,  in- 
valuable for  colts,  can  be  had  from 
The  Breeders'  Remedy  Co.,  532  East 
Water  St.,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
at  $1.25  for  6  or  $2.00  for  12  capsules 
prepaid. — Advt. 


PHKI.PS-CASE    HORSES    AVERAGE  $ 

The  Phelp"-Case  dispersion  horse  sale 
Hastings  was  largely  attended,  and  an  av 
age  of  $276  realized  on  the  horses  so 
These  gentlemen  offered  a  good  class 
horses,  hut  for  some  reason  the  prices  w 
not  as  strong  as  they  should  have  be 
Col.  Branson  conducted  the  sale.  Bel 
L  a  list  of  prices: 
" — Skoog,  Reed  &  DeCow.  Holdrege .  $500 

5 —  Skoog,   Reed  &  DeCow   315 

6 —  Skoog,  Reed  &  DeCow   150 

7 —  S.    R.    Sidders,    Trumbull   250 

8 —  H.  A.  Johnson,  Red  Cloud   545 

3 — E.  H.  Galentine,  Inland   245 

10 —  Skoog.   Reed   &   DeCow   260 

11—  Charles    Hill,    Trumbull   175 

13—  R:   E.    Bradley.   Juniata   175 

14 —  Skoog,   Reed  &  DeCow   350 

15 —  Roy    Phelps.    Hastings   395 

16—  Raymond    Phelps,    Trumbull   245 

38 — J.    H.    Lenz.    Hastings   170 

17 —  Lot.    Wall.    Ruskin   130 

18 —  J.  W.   Iliff,   Eldorado   350 

19 —  W.    Harmon,    Trumbull   275 

20 —  R.  M.  Terrin.  Hastings   235 

21 —  Henry  Uden,  Hastings   350 

—J.    W.    Iliff   350 

26 — Henry    I'den    350 

2  8 — R.    M.    Terrin   290 

30 —  E.    F,    Purinton,   Wilcox-   350 

31 —  Skoog.   Reed  &  DeCow   220 

32 —  F.    P.    Wells,    Hastings   140 

34 —  Skoog,   Reed   &   DeCow   125 

35 —  George   Krenty.    Inland.   167 

36 —  E.  N.  Goudy,  Kenesaw   150 


Mail  Coupon  Below  For 
Big  Free  Book  of 

Hansen's 
Gloves 


Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Poland  Chinas 

3 — John      Coleman,      Belgrade,  : 

Sale   at  Columbus,  Neb. 
i — P.  O.  Oswald,  Wisner,  Neb. 
5 — Wm.  Ferguson,  Scribner,  Neb. 
5 — A.  L.   Mieth,  Cairo,  Neb. 
Shorthorns 


Mar.    5 — A.  L.  Mieth,  Cairo,  Neb. 
Mar.  20 — C.  S.  McKinney,  Wilsonville,  Neb. 
Dispersion  sale. 
10 — Hon.   A.   C.   Shall  enberger,  Alma. 
22 — George     Allen,     Lexington,  Neb. 
Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hereford! 
18   and   17 — Combination   sale.  South 
Omaha.    W.  N.  Rogers,  Mgr.,  Mc- 
Cook,  Neb. 
Cattle,  Draft  Horses  and  Hogs 
Mar.   6 — J.   S.  Smith,   Callaway,  Neb. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


For  a  Firm  Grip 


For  a  real  "strangle  hold"  on  the  wheel  or  on 
the  reins— on  whatever  you  have  in  hand— 
there's  nothing  like  Hansen's  Gloves.  Get 
book  of  proof  and  free  try-on  offer. 

You  get  everything  that  a  glove  will  do  to 
protect  and  make  the  work  go  easier  in 


H 


i  Glo 


And  do  it  cheaper  than  "trashy"  gloves. 
They  help  you  to  work  {aster — they  prevent 
injury  and  last  to  the  point  of  real  economy. 

Sold  by  many  dealers,  but  if  not  yours,  let 
us  send  a  pair  on  approval.  Make  selection 
from  the  book.   Mail  coupon  or  postal  today. 

O.  C.  HANSEN  MFG.  CO. 
110  Detroit  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

m  m  mm  a  mm  m  mm  m  mm  m  mm  m  tm 

0.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co., 

UU  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

D    You  may  send  me  Free  and  postpaid  your  book 

I showing  Hansen's  Gloves.   I  am  most  interested  in 
the  Btyles  for  the  following  purpose : 
Mention  above  what  kind  of  work,  driving  or  sport. 
Name .  ,  


Town  

F.  D... 


NATIONAL  ROTARY  HARROWS  FOR  PLOWS 

tt  will  surprise  you  to  know  the  low  price 
that  we  are  quoting  the  first  ten  farmers  In 
each  township  on  our  famous  Rotary  Har- 
rows for  Plows  to  quickly  introduce  them. 
We  refund  the  purchase  price  and  pay 
freight  charges  if  not  satisfactory.  75,000 
In  use  and  sales  doubling  each  season.  Pays 
for  Itself  on  first  five  acres  plowed.  Guar- 
anteed to  increase  yield  20  per  cent.  The 
new  way  of  harrowing  as  you  plow  proved 
to  the  farmers  last  season  that  It  saves 
time,  labor  and  money  in  preparing  the 
seedbed.  Write  us  today  for  special  In- 
troductory prices  and  circulars. 

NATIONAL    HARROW  COMPANY 
LEROY,  ILLINOIS. 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the 
ads. — R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Sound — He's  An  Asset 


Lame— He's   An  Expense 


It  pays  to  keep  your  horses  in  top  notch  condition. 
You  can  get  more  work  do  e,  you  can  get  a  better  price 
for  them  if  you  want  to  sell. 

Wasters  Absorbent  Liniment 

is  the  scientific  remedy  for  spavin,  thoroughpin,  ring- 
bone, sweeny,  and  many  other  kinds  of  lameness.  Try 
it  for  any  growth,  swelling, 
sprain,  wound  or  lameness  of 
any  bind,  no  matr 
ter  what  it  is. 


Money  Back 
Guaranty 


If  you  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with 
results,  take  the 
empty  bottle  back  to 
your  druggist  and  get  your 
back. 

Write    for    the  Webster 
telling  about  the  different  kinds  of 
lameness  and  how  to  treat  them 
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WAKING  ENGINES  DO  THE  WORK 

(Continued    from    Pace  261) 

with  a  two-hole  corn  shelter,  then 
throw  the  shelled  corn  in  a  hopper, 
pull  the  engine  around,  belt  it  up  to 
a  grinder  and  let  it  grind  the  feed 
for  the  work  horses,  cows  and  pigs, 
as  well  as  a  lot  for  my  neighbors. 

When  fuel  is  scarce  I  haul  in  limbs, 
poles  and  logs  and  saw  my  wood  for 
the  winter.  I  believe  a  portable  en- 
gine is  the  handiest,  although  1  think 
a  stationary  engine  has  mere  power. 
The  shaft  idea  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is 
rather  hard  to  arrange  things  so  as  to 
do  all  one  wants  the  engine  to  do. 
It  is  a  little  more  unhandy  to  haul 
it  from  place  to  place  for  each  job, 
but  I  believe  I  prefer  the  portable 
type  because  I  can  take  it  where  I 
need  it.  I  shall  have  my  engine 
doing  the  washing,  separating,  churn- 
ing and  mixing  cement  before  next 
fall.  ELMO  S.  HEFNER. 

Dawson  Co. 


Sbe'll  Change  Her  Mind 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  You  ask  for 
pointers  upon  the  uses  the  farmer 
makes  of  his  gasoline  engine.  I 
bought  a  three-horsepower  skid  en- 
gine for  pumping  water.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  inconvenient  for  an  all- 
purpose  power,  so  as  I  had  an  old 
mower  I  bought  another  for  50  cents, 
made  a  frame,  and  mounted  the  engine 


A  Farm  Electric  Lighting  Plant — Run  by  a  Gasoline  Engine 


on  the  traction  wheels  of  the  old 
mower,  making  it  portable.  I  use  it 
to  pump  water,  run  the  buzz-saw, 
feed  mill,  shelter;  and  last  fall  I 
made  a  double-cylinder  engine  and 
put  down  my  own  tubular  well,  using 
the  same  engine  and  boring  a  two-inch 
hole  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  feet 
per  hour.  I  wanted  to  get  a  power 
washing  machine,  but  my  wife  did 
not  care  for  it.  C.  E.  NORTH. 

Pierce  Co. 


Troubles  Few 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have  an 
eight-horsepower  portable  engine  in 
use  on  this  farm.  With  this  we  run 
a  four-hole  corn  shelter,  saw  wood, 
shred  fodder,  and  do  a  number  of 
other  jobs.  Where  only  one  engine 
is  used  I  would  put  up  a  line  shaft 
and  operate  several  small  machines, 
such  as  the  cream  seperator,  washing 
machine  or  pump,  at  one  time.  It 
should  not  be  less  than  four  horse- 


That  Steel  Frame 


is  the  sturdiest  niece  of  construction  ever  put  into  a  traction  engine.  It  is  made  of  steel  ship  chan- 
nels and  steel  plates— "built  like  a  bridge"— riveted,  not  bolted  together,  and  braced  with  steel 
angles.  It's  impcssible  for  even  the  most  excessive  vibration  of  the  engine  to  loosen  it,  impossible  for 
the  severest  pulling  strain  to  break  it.  This  rigidity  reduces  wear  cn  the  bearings  and  gears  by 
preventing  vibration  from  the  motor. 

And  yet  even  with  its  unusual  strength  and  steel  construction  it  is  a  lighter  tractor  per  horse 
power  than  any  other  tractor.   Uses  less  of  its  power  to  pull  its  own  weight— has  a  greater  pulling  power. 


Two  Sizes— 25  and  40  Tractive  ##.  P. 


The  general  design — motor  in  center  of  frame, 
three  point  suspension,  rear  wheels  turning  on  a 
live  axle — gives  the  Twin  City  Tractor  a  dura- 
bility and  a  well  balanced  steadiness  of  motion 
not  found  in  any  other  type  of  construction: 


permits  easy  "traveling"  over  both  rough  and 
smooth  ground. 

It  has  many  other  qualities  which  are  worth 
your  most  careful  consideration.  They  are  ex- 
plained in  our  Tractor  books  7C  and  9C.  Write 
for  them. 


Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 


Cuddy 

self-steering 

device 

operates 

ou  Twin 

City 

Tractors. 

Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


We  also  conduct  a  Tractor 
School. 


power,  as  the  smaller  engines  are  not 
very  satisfactory  for  heavy  work  such 
as  grinding  feed  and  shelling  corn. 

On  a  large  farm  1  would  recom- 
mend two  engines,  one  large  enough 
to  run  any  machine  that  may  be 
necessary,  and  a  smaller  one  (say 
one  and  one-half  or  two  horsepower) 
for  the  light  work.  This  is  advisable 
because  the  small  engine  requires 
less  fuel  for  operation  than  a  larger 
one  and  furnishes  sufficient  power  for 
the  light  work;  and  again,  it  may  be 
easily  started  by  women  and  boys, 
which  is  almost  impossible  in  the 
case  of  large  engines.  This  saves  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  wash-days  or 
when  an  engine  is  required  for  any 
work  about  the  house. 

As  to  trouble,  I  would  say  that  if 
you  have  a  good  spark  and  plenty  of 
gasoline  your  troubles  will  be  few 
and  far  between. 

G.  A.  ROEDER. 

Sherman  Co. 


Cutting  Fodder  for  Cows 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  had 
my  gasoline  engine  but  a  short  time 
and  have  used  it  for  but  one  purpose, 
that  is,  for  cutting  up  dry  fodder. 
Last  year  I  put  the  fodder  in  a  silo 
together  with  about  500  bushels  of 
corn.  This  year  I  am  husking  the 
corn  and  cutting  the  fodder  up  into 
one  and  one-half  inch  lengths,  and 
thus  far  find  that  with  a  little  corn 
and  cob  meal  the  cows  give  more 
milk,  look  better,  and  stand  the  cold 
better  than  they  did  on  silage  with 
all  the  corn  in  it. 

With  my  five-horsepower  engine 
and  a  boy  to  help  me  I  can  put  a 
good  load  of  fodder  in  the  barn  in 
twenty  minutes.  One  load  of  fodder 
cut  up  and  fed  in  the  manger  is  as 
good  as  three  loads'  scattered  out  on 
the  ground.  1  consider  it  superior  to 
silage,  and  ten  times  cheaper.  I  have 
in  mind  a  great  many  other  uses  to 
which  I  could  put  the  engine,  but 
would  like  to  make  the  experiment 
before  telling  about  it. 

GEORGE  W.  VAN  NORTWICK. 

Custer  Co. 


Power  House  at  Well 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  good  gas 
engine  of  from  six  to  ten  horsepower 
can  be  used  almost  every  day  on  an 
ordinary  stock  farm  for  shelling  corn, 
grinding  feed,  filling  the  silo,  or  saw- 
ing wood.  It  pays,  also,  to  buy  a 
fanning  mill  and  reclean  most  of  the 
grain  and  grass  seed  sown.  But  a 
small  engine  of  one  and  one-half 
horsepower  of  any  ordinary  make  can 
be  bought  at  so  low  a  price  that  a 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  use  a  large 
engine  for  the  work  at  the  house. 

The  proper  way  to  get  the  greatest 
service  from  a  small  gas  engine  is 
to  build  a  house  at  the  side  of  the 
well  about  twelve  by  twenty  feet, 
then  run  a  line  shaft  the  entire 
length  of  the  house  on  the  upper 
joists.  Set  the  engine  in  a  line  with 
the  pump  jack,  then  you  can  have 
two  belts — one  for  the  pump  and  one 
for  the  line  shaft.  Place  the  pulleys 
on  a  line  shaft  of  the  proper  size  for 
the  cream  separator,  washing  ma- 
chine, churn,  sausage  grinder,  and 
any  other  small  machine  that  you 
wish  to  run. 

In  one  end  of  the  house  build  a 
small  cement  tank  and  run  the  over- 
flow pipe  from  the  small  tank  to  the 
large  stock  tank  at  the  barn,  then 
pump  all  the  water  that  you  use  on 
the  farm  through  the  small  tank  and 
it  will  be  a  nice,  cool  place  to  keep 
cream,  butter,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  G.  B.  LAWRENCE. 

Richardson  Co. 

Power  From  Auto 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  All  the  mo- 
tive power  in  use  on  this  farm  is  ac 
automobile.  This  auto  furnishes 
power  to  shell  our  corn  and  run  a 
large  grinder  that  will  grind  from 
seventy-five  to  100  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  hour.  It  also  operates  a 
buzz-saw  and  cuts  up  all  our  fuel, 
and  will  run  any  machine  requiring 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  horse- 
power. I  do  not  run  any  part  of  this 
car  except  the  engine  when  in  use 
on  the  farm.  It  takes  about  five 
minutes  to  change  from  road  work 
to  stationary  work.  I  made  this  at- 
tachment myself  and  believe  I  can 
attach  it  to  any  auto.  The  stationary 
power  work  is  not  so  hard  on  the 
car  as  road  work. 

Wheeler  Co.         JOHN  CLOUSH. 


The  winter  has  furnished  enough 
cold  weather  to  make  an  ice  crop. 
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FACTORY  PRICES 


YHIIPS 


60  DAY  FREE 
TRIAL   .  \/f 


THE  TRACTOR  IN 

GENERAL  FARMING 

(Continued  from  Page  259) 

as  much  depends  upon  the  life  of  the 
engine. 

Effect  on  Soil 

I  do  not  know  what  effect  an  engine 
has  on  the  soil  over  which  it  travels, 
but  think  it  will  do  no  harm  to  speak 
of  unless  the  soil  is  too  wet.  How- 
ever, T  believe  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  use  a  tractor  for  drilling 
grain  on  ground  already  plowed,  as 
it  would  pack  the  soil  too  much.  We 
had  no  experience  in  plowing  corn 
ground  in  the  spring,  but  do  not  see 
why  it  would  not  work  —  unless  it 
was  too  wet. 

We  use  our  engine  for  threshing, 
plowing,  grading  roads,  filling  silos, 
grubbing  trees  and  moving  buildings. 
In  working  on  the  roads  we  pull  two 
large  graders,  grading  one  mile  of 
road  each  day. 

Vlan  for  Co-operation 

If  a  farmer  has  a  farm  of  consider- 
able size,  and  the  most  of  it  is  put 
into  small  grain,  I  believe  an  engine 
would  enable  him  to  dispense  with 
quite  a  number  of  horses.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  profitable  for  the  average  indi- 
vidual farmer  to  own  a  large  tractor 
for  farm  work  alone. 

The  ideal  way,  to  my  mind,  is  for 
four  or  six  farmers  to  form  a  com- 
pany and  buy  a  tractor,  plow  and 
separator,  then  thresh  for  Jones  first 
this  year  and  last,  next  year,  and  so 
on  around  the  ring.  The  same  plan 
could  be  followed  in  plowing — plowing 
first  for  the  man  who  threshes  last. 
As  I  have  said,  there  are  five  farmers 
in  our  company,  and  this  plan 
works  fine. 


A  SIMPLE  SEED  LAW 

Our  statutes  are  burdened  with  a 
multiplicity  of  words — something  for 
the  courts  to  haggle  over.  It  seems 
that  when  our  lawmakers  set  out  to 
draft  a  bill  they  write  and  write  until 
their  paper  is  all  used  up,  or  they 
have  to  stop  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
Take  the  Nebraska  pure  seed  law  for 
example:  It  goes  into  the  minutest 
detail  as  to  how  much  sweet  clover 
seed  there  may  be  in  alfalfa  seed 
before  it  shall  be  considered  adulter- 
ated, and  so  on  almost  indefinitely. 
Compare  with  it  the  New  Jersey  seed 
law,  which  follows: 

"1.  The  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  employ  a  seed  analyst. 

"2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  seed 
analyst  to  examine  and  test  samples 
of  field,  truck,  crop,  garden  or  other 
agricultural  and  forest  seeds  col- 
lected by  him  or  his  deputies  or  sent 
to  him  by  citizens  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  and  to  determine  as  far  as 
possible  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  and 
the  character  and  quantities  of  the 
impurities  present.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  the  seed  analyst  to  make 
a  report  to  the  person  or  persons 
sending  the  samples,  and  to  keep  a 
careful  record  of  the  results  of  said 
examinations  and  tests.  Said  ex- 
aminations and  tests  are  to  be  made 


without  charge  to  the  citizens  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey. 

"3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  to  publish  at  least  one  bulle- 
tin annually,  containing  a  record  of 
the  tests  and  examinations  made  by 
the  seed  analyst  of  seeds  officially 
obtained  for  such  purposes. 

"4.  The  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  $2,000)  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act;  provided, 
that  no  payment  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  act  until  the  amount 
shall  have  been  included  in  the 
supplemental  or  regular  annual  ap- 
propriation bill. 

"5.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
immediately." 

That  is  all  of  the  law.    It  contains 


nothing  about  fines  or  prosecutions. 
The  experiment  station  is  simply 
empowered  to  collect  samples  of 
seeds  offered  for  sale,  to  examine  and 
test  them,  and  publish  the  results. 
A  seedsman  that  offered  poor  seeds 
for  sale  under  such  a  law  would  soon 
find  his  trade  greatly  lessened  by  the 
unfavorable  publicity  given.  The 
penalty  is  automatic  and  self-enforc- 
ing. It  is  said  that  unscrupulous 
seedsmen  hate  this  New  Jersey  law 
more  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


January  is  not  usually  accounted 
the  threshing  season,  yet  a  report 
from  Banner  county,  this  state,  tells 
of  the  finishing  touches  being  put  on 
the  .  1912  crop  of  small  grain  there 
early  in  the  first  month  of  this  year. 


I  The  famous  WITTE  • 

I  Gasoline Engine, built 
for  43  years  by  Ed.  Wltte, 
master  engine  builder, now  sold  direct  to  you. 
The  standard  engine  of  America,  with  every  lm- I 
provement  up-to-date— detached  cylinders,  vertl-  I 
cal  valves,  etc.— the  entire  engine  backed  up  by  a  I 
Real  5-Year  Guarantee.  Just  think!   It  takes 
only  2c  to  get  the  money-aaving,  factory  prices 
on  54  styles  and  sizes*  Save  money  1   Write  at 
once  for  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  catalog. 

|  State  style  and  size  wanted.  Address 
,      WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
'597  Oakland  Avenue,        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Head  the  ads. — S.  H,  McKclvie,  Publisher. 


HERE  is  the  best 

machine  for  the 


Farmer's  Office 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  is  the  best  machine 
for  the  farmer's  office  because  it  is  the  easiest  to  learn  to 
use  without  instruction.  The  "  key  for  every  character " 
makes  it  easy  for  you  or  any  member  of  your  family 
to  turn  out  clean,  legible,  fine-looking  letters — letters 
that  look  like  business. 

You  need  this  business  machine.  You  need  it  be- 
cause it  saves  valuable  time.  With  very  little  practice 
you  can  write  on  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  two  or 
three  times  as  fast  as  with  a  pen.  It  may  easily  save 
you  money — by  the  fact  that  you  can  get  an  exact  copy 
of  every  letter  you  write.  It  will  certainly  increase  respect 
for  your  business  methods  wherever  your  letters  go. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  is  one  of  the  best 
known  Standard  Typewriters,  used  by  banks  and  busi- 
ness houses  everywhere.  Its  simple  construction  and 
gear-driven  carriage  make  it  least  likely  to  get  out  of 
order.  Start  to  put  the  business  end  of  your  farm  on 
a  business  basis  by  sending  today  for  full  particulars. 

Smith  Premier  Dept. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

(Incorporated ) 
327  Broadway,  New  York 


Sand  Spring  Farm 

Sparta,  Knox  County.  Nebraska 
Robert  Adams,  Prop. 


October  J5,  1912. 


Speed  4  Co .  , 
I^anaaa  City,  lio . 


I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  about 
the  price  you  say  I  quoted  you  in  my  letter 
of  October  M-th. 

I  have  referred  to  the  carbon  copy  of 
my  letter,  which  shove  that  the  price  I  quot- 
ed was  1/2  cent  a  pound  more  than  you  have 
paid  mo      This  makes  a  differenoe  to  me,  on 
the  entire  oliipment,  of  052.25. 

Please  send  check  for  the  balance  due 


Yours  very  truly, 


Head  this  l»tter— note  its  lej-'iliility  and  business-like  appear- 
ance, smith  Premier  typewritten  letters  will  inereaserespeet 
foi  yotu  business  niethoilsaiKlp;  o/i  c  (  your  business  dealings. 


Shipped 


Yes.  ABSOLUTELY  Free— Not  One  Cent  Down— No  Bank  Deposit 

I  don't  want  you  to  send  me  one  cent  for  this  spreader.  No  sir,  not  one 
cent.  I  don't  even  ask  you  to  sign  any  mortgage,  lease  or  note  or  even  promise 
to  buy  it.    I  won't  let  you  take  any  risk  of  any  kind  or  nature.  I'm  making  the  mos* 


daring  offer  I've  ever  made  and  I'm  banking  on  my  spreader  and  your  judgment. 

Here's  my  plan:  I'll  ship  you  one  of  my  new  1913  Model  Galloway  Spreaders  right  to  you 
farm  without  even  a  dollar's  deposit.    Iwant  yoo  to  take  thatspreader  and  testit  in  a  way  that  would  put  any 


other  spreader  in  the  world  on  the  scrap  heap.   I'll  even  ten  you  how  to  do  it.  Hunt  up  the  toughest  manure  to 

handle  you  can  lind.  If  you've  put  any  heavy,  tramped-down.  unrolled,  frozen  slough  hay  manure  in  your  calf  yard,  that's  just  the 
stuff  to  use.  If  yoo  can't  findanything  tough  enough  on  your  farm,  get  a  load  from  one  of  your  neighbors,  let  him  watch  the 
test,  too.  Drive  out  into  the  field;  get  your  team  on  the  gallop  AND  SLAM  IT  IN  GEAR!  Don't  you  worry  about  smashing  the 
muchine— remember,  it's  aGalloway  you  reusinn  now.  Besides.  I'm  takingthe  risk— not  you.  I've  been  putting  the  Galloway  to 
tests  like  this  for  seven  years-  40.000  farmers  besides  myself  know  whatthe  Galloway  will  do.  Study  out  the  exclusive  patented 
features—the  thinga  that  make  it  easy  for  the  Galloway  to  do  things  that  would  wreck  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Seeu  h  j  1 
can  make  this  offer,  why  1  can  guarantee  it  for  a  lifetime  and  back  that  guarantee  with  a  tZS  ,00O  bond. 

,.  Take  a  month  to  make  up  your  mind— use  the  spreader  all  that  time  anyway  you  want  to.  Then.  If  yoo  can't  honestly  Bay  tc 
,  me:  Galloway,  your  spreader  Is  better  then  I  ever  thought  a  spreader  could  be  and  I  don't  aee  how  I  can  get  along  without  it— ii 
you  can  t  say  and  mean  every  word  just  sent  it  back  tome  and  I'll  pay  the  freight  both  wave  so  you  won't  bo  out  a  cent. 

..If  you  want  to  keep  it.  I  'II  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $25  to  $50  on  the  very  oest  spreader  in  the  world.  That's  whv 
say:  the  Only  Way  is  the  Galloway" .  Selling  direct  from  factory  to  farm,  every  middleman's  profit  cut  entirely  off;  the  actual 
net  factory  price  with  just  one  small  profit  added. 

Here's  What  Your  Neighbors  Say: 

Gentlemen:  I  received  the  spreader  all  O.  K  , 

•  nil  nave  it  now  nearly  six  months.  I  have  never  had 
■  ny  trouble  with  it  at  all  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  would 
not  be  "iihout  one  now  for  a  great  deal.  My  team 
weighs  2200 pounds  and  will  handle  it  even  on  plowed 
ground.  This  morning  I  spread  a  load  and  thore  was 
i"?.'rcheB  of  8nT  on  'h«  ground,  but  the  wheels  did 
not  slip,  even  without  the  mud  lugs. 

vm  lours  trully, 

Killawog.  N.  Y.    Waited  Ensign. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  wagon  box  spreader 

•  nd  am  rnr.re  than  pleased:  it  doeB  the  work  far  better 
SiilJ  J"l'c  i.'',ls'.fr,?n  <h.°  te'"a  tnan  I  expected.  My 
T he  f?rme  ri1  J  easily  and  they  only  weigh  900  lbs' 
ih«„  Si nu'rs.r»mc  f-om  nil  around  to  see  it  work  and 
tney  all  say  they  are  going  to  have  one  of  them. 

"•*n,.Ok,a.   Y~W.Ww.. 


My  Special  1913  Offer 

I've  got  a  new  proposition  for  1913  that's  so 
much  bigger  and  more  liberal  than  anything  I've 
ever  been  able  to  offer  before  that  there's  simply 
no  comparison.  Listen — if  youdecideto  keep  the 
Galloway  after  having  had  the  free  trial,  I'll  tell 
you  how  you  may  get  it  partly  or  entirely  free. 
No  canvassing — no  soliciting.  Just  the  fairest, 
squarest.  straightest,  cleanest  co-operative  offer 
that  anybody  ever  made.  I  can't  explain  it  all 
here  and  I  won't  try  to.  But  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  in  a  personal  letter  If  you'll  write  me 
ri^Iit  away. 


My  Regular  $1.00  Book1 
"A  Streak  of  Gold" 

rfJ^^J,    C^3E?^?  Nothingelse  like 

9cni  rnct  if*,?™?  .w,rittcn; 

Tells  plainly  just 
how  to  produce  manure,  store  it,  treat  it,  care 
for  it  and  use  it.  This  book  is  worth  $25.00. 

Price  regularly  ore  dollar  a  copy.  1*11  send  it  to 
you  free  in  addition  to  a  full  explanation  of  my 
record-breaking,  1913  proposition  and  my  big 
spreader  catalog  eo  you  can  pick  out  just  the 
spreader  you  want  me  to  send  you  on  this  free 
offer.  A  postal  or  letter  is  enough.  Don't 
lay  down  this  praper  'till  you've  sent  it.  


for  the 

attach- 
ment onl> 

64.75  -f 

for  the 
complete  outfit' 


Wm.  Calloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

409  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Spreaders  in  Stock  at  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  Minneapolis,  Council  Bluffs 

and  Winnipeg  109 
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DRILL  YOUR  OATS— IT  PAYS 

Illinois  Experiment  Station  shows  an  average  gain  of 
3.6  bushels  per  acre. 

At  Kansas  Station  they  found  a  gain  of  4  bushels 
per  acre. 

Iowa  Station  found  a  gain  of  over  9  bushels  per  acre. 

Get  this  extra  crop  by  using  Single  Disc  Van  Brunt 
Drill — the  drill  that  will  not  choke  in  sticky,  trashy 
ground.  Guaranteed  to  make  a  good  seed  bed  in  any 
ground  that  can  be  seeded. 

Here  Are  the  Valuable  Features — 

-Wheels  always  stand  true 
Hopper  trussed-  -don't  sag 

 Adjustable  gate  force  feed 

'  Bearings  extend  under  frame 
Adjustable  spring  pressure 
■Every  seed  at  bottom  of  furrow 

The  Van  Brunt  adjustable  gate  force  feed  compels 
even  seeding  in  any  kind  of  ground  without  bunching 
or  damaging  the  kernel. 

Van  Brunt  Closed  Delivery  permits  seed  to  drop 
into  furrow  when  it  is  wide  open.    "It  beats  the  dirt." 

Write  at  once  for  new  free  book,  VB  No.  1 6 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Makes  Profits  on 
as  Little  as  100  Acres 

If  your  farm  was  no  larger  than  100  acres  the  Leader  Tractor  would 
pay  for  itself  inside  of  18  months. 

It  is  the  only  practical  tractor  for  farms  of  100  to  200  and  500  acres 
or  more.  The  larger  your  farm,  the  quicker  it  will  pay  back  its  cost. 
It  costs  no  more  than  4  or  5  horses,  yet  it  replaces  10  to  12. 
Will  pull  3  or  4,  14-inch  plow  bottoms  up  a  15  per  cent  grade,  or 
climb  a  30  per  cent  grade— a  thing  which  other  tractors  can't  do. 
Make  deep  plowing  possible  so  you  can  bring  up  fertile  soil  never 
turned  before— will  double  crop  yield. 

Thirty  cents  per  acre  is  about  the  cost  for  gasoline  fuel.  The 
lowest  cost  ever  known.   Uur  kerosene  oil  burning  engine  will 
bring  the  cost  still  lower.   That  s  because  the  Leader  is  built 
scientifically,  like  the  famous  Leader  Farm  Engines. 

The  Leader  Farm  Tractor 

has  engine  with  double  opposed  cylinders  that  eliminate  vibration, 
Eaves  a.l  the  power  f  jr  driving  the  tractor,  and  makes  power  eating 
big  fly  wheels  needless.   Has  just  the  right  proportion  to  give  maxi- 
mum power  with  lowest  cost.    Wonderfully  light  for  the  big 
power  it  davelops.    It  will  travel  over  soft  or  rough  soil  where 
other  tractors,  and  sometimes  even  horses  cannot  follow.   It  has 
worked  in  rice  and  swamp  lands.    And  plowing  is  not  its  only 
specialty;  you  can  also  narrow,  disc  or 
seed  your  land  with  it. 

Besides  having  big  drawbar  efficiency 
of  2,800  to  3.000  pounds,  it  can  do  belt 
work  for  haybalers,  silage  cutters, 
huskers,  shredders,  grinders  or  al- 
most any  other  farm  machinery. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Free  Book 

Learn  what  a  Leader  will  do 
for  you.   See  the  photographs 
of  it  at  work  on  farms— read 
letters  of  users.  Learn  about 
our  long-time  guarantee— 
and  our  low  price.  Sold  on 
approval.   Operate  it  on 
your  farm;  if  it  does 
your  work  and  suits,  it 
is  yours,  if  not,  ours. 

The  Leader  Engine  Co. 
Box  141 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Gasoline  and 
Kerosene  Englne6 
and  Farm 
Tractors, 


S?nd  postal  or  Ltter  today, 
SOW.  Ask  for  "The  Book  of 
Farm  Power."  If  interested  in 
farm  engine,  ask  for  our  price 
'der  Gasoline  FJngines. 


on  Leade 


By  a  Jay  hawker 

It  now  seems  certain  that  our  winter 
cannot  be  of  long  duration,  and  it 
will  have  to  come  soon  if  we  have  any 
real  winter  at  all.  In  fact,  there  is 
now  very  little  chance  for  much  more 
cold  weather,  for  in  this  part  of 
Kansas  it  seldom  gets  cold  after 
February  15.  Today,  February  14,  is 
like  a  spring  day;  the  roads  are  dry 
and  never  were  finer  than  at  present. 
In  spite  of  the  nice  weather,  it  has 
not  been  warm  or  moist  enough  to 
start  the  fruit  buds,  and  good  judges 
say  that  so  far  the  peach  crop  is  all 
right.  It  is  now  certain  that  no  ice 
will  be  put  up  here  and  we  will  have 
to  depend  on  the  artificial  kind  for 
next  summer.  The  market  feature 
here  this  week  was  the  big  rise  in 
price  of  hogs,  tops  having  been  at 
$8.20  for  most  of  tbe  week  at  Kansas 
City.  Local  buyers  have  been  paying 
$7.50  here.  They  are  taking  a  larger 
buying  margin  than  common,  owing 
to  the  sudden  rise  in  price;  they  fear 
a  drop  of  enough  to  cut  out  their 
profits.  The  usual  margin  taken  here 
by  hog  shippers  is  50  cents  under 
top  Kansas  City  prices. 

The  list  of  dates  claimed  tor  public 
sales  is  still  a  very  long  one,  even 
if  the  first  of  March  is  nearly  here. 
Many  of  the  dates  cover  two  or  more 
sales,  and  the  most  popular  firm  of 
auctioneers  frequently  have  to  divide 
forces  to  cover  two  calls  made  on 
them  for  the  same  day.  As  the  sea- 
son advances  prices  seem  to  go  higher 
instead  of  lower,  and  never  before 
have  we  seen  everything — machinery 
and  household  goods  as  well  as  live- 
stock— sell  so  high.  Cows  fresh  or 
soon  to  be  fresh  bring  from  $60  to 
$75,  a  rise  in  price  of  at  least  $10  per 
head  since  last  fall.  Since  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  hogs  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  buy  anything  wrapped 
in  hog  hide  that  can  be  fed  out  and 
make  the  feeder  a  cent.  This  is  caused 
by  sanguine  bidders  who  can  see 
nothing  but  $10  hogs  ahead.  Horses 
sell  for  very  high  prices  and  animals 
that  would  have  been  slow  sale  two 
years  ago  for  $60  now  bring  $100, 
while  the  real  good  kind  go  well 
above  the  $225  mark.  And  it  is  not 
time-buying,  either,  that  brings  up 
the  price,  for  at  a  large  sale  in  this 
county  this  week  where  the  total  was 
$5,350  only  $39.50  was  in  note,  every- 
thing else  being  paid  for  in  cash.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  if  we  had 
much  property  to  sell  we  should  make 
a  public  sale  to  dispose  of  it. 

I  frequently  get  letters  from  parties 
wishing  to  change  their  location  who 
ask  regarding  the  terms  of  farm  rent 
in  this  section.  Many  who  write  say 
they  wish  to  buy  in  a  year  or  so,  but 
wish  to  rent  for  one  season  first  so 
they  can  be  better  able  to  select  a 
farm  and  also  be  in  position  to  take 
advantage  of  any  bargain  which  may 
come  up.  This  is  a  good  idea;  the 
man  who  lives  on  the  ground  and  is 
acquainted  with  the  farms  can,  with 
a  little  time  at  his  disposal,  make  a 
better  deal  than  the  man  who  comes 
in  for  a  day  or  so.  Farm  land  rents 
here  for"  varying  rates;  an  average 
price  for  the  year's  rent  on  an  upland 
eighty-acre  farm  will  run  all  the  way 
from  $150  to  $250.  For  grain  rent 
two-fifths  is  the  usual  amount  where 
the  farm  is  improved;  unimproved 
land  sometimes  rent  for  one-third  of 
the  grain,  but  it  is  becoming  un- 
common to  find  one  that  rents  for  less 
than  two-fifths.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
better  class  of  farms  now  rent  for 
one-half  in  the  field,  which  is  just  a 
little  better  for  the  land  owner  than 
two-fifths  in  the  crib.  Hay  land  rents 
for  one-half  in  the  st^ck,  and  pasture 
for  a  cash  amount  that  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  parties. 

The  creek  that  runs  through  this 
farm  for  a  devious  course  of  about 
three-fcurths  of  a  mile  is  lined  with 
quite  a  growth  of  young  timber.  It 
was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth,  but  the  first  settlers  cut  it 
all  off  for  fuel  and  posts,  as  it  was 
for  a  long  time  speculator's  land. 
There  are  twelve  different  varieties 
of  timber  along  the  creek,  the  most 
common  of  which  are  black  walnut, 
ash,  elm  and  locust.  Other  varieties 
not  so  plentiful  are  black  cherry, 
hackberry,  mulberry,  coffee  bean  and 
red-bud.     Each  year  there  is  some 


deai  wood  and  some  ti-r.ber  clumps 
that  need  thinning,  and  this  makes 
plenty  of  wood  for  the  farm  without 
cutting  any  valuable  trees.  This 
year  we  got  up  quite  a  wood  pile,  and 
this  week  we  have  been  sawing  it  up 
into  stove  lengths.  A  neighbor  did 
the  work  with  his  four-horsepower 
saw.  It  took  him  eleven  hours  to 
finish  the  job.  The  usual  charge 
made  by  such  sawing  outfits  her<- 
runs  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  hour. 
The  tough,  hard  .wood  takes  lots  of 
gasoline  and  at  the  above  prices  the 
sawyer  does  not  make  extra  large 
pay.  He  furnished  two  hands,  one  to 
feed  and  one  to  take  away  the  wood. 
It  takes  two  other  hands  to  get  the 
wood  to  the  saw.  Counting  the  work 
in  getting  up  the  wood,  sawing  and 
splitting,  it  is  not  such  cheap  fuel 
after  all. 


After  all  these  years  of  agricultural 
research  how  much  do  we  know  for 
sure  about  plows  and  plowing? 


Don't 
Waste 
Moisture 


The  Moisture 

THE  "Acme"'  cuts  through 
to  the  undersoil,  thoroughly 
compacting  it  and  leaving  no 
lumps  or  voids  between  the  furrows. 
The  top  soil  is  mulched.   These  con- 
ditions attract  and  conserve  all  the 
moisture,  insuring  a  successful  crop. 

ACME 

Pulverizing   Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

en  Plowed- Down  Corn  Stubbie,  the  "Acme"  Leavei 
All  Trash  Buried  where  it  does  th^  greatest 
amount  of  good  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
"Acme"  Harrow  is  made  in  all  sizes. 

Write  Today  For  Catalogue 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the 
"Acme"  line.  You  should  see  it  before 
you  buy  any  harrow.  ^«  1 

DUANE  H.  HASH,  Inc.,  341  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  H.J. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.,  Denver  Colo.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


F.O.  B.  Factory  or  Our  Warehouse  at 
Rloomington,  III.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Madison. Wis. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Columbus,  Ohio    Toledo.  Ohio 
DesMoines,  Iowa  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.      Omaha,  Neb. 

"Flying  Dutchman" 

The  World's  Best  Variable  Drop 

CORN  PLANTER 

¥B«E  BOOKLET  showing  Planter  in  4  colors. 
Write  today  and  see  your  Flying 
Dutchman  Dealer. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  60  MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  Is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcber 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 
on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  in  one  operation. 
It  will  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  In 8 sizes,  land 
3  sections.  Sold  direct  to  you  on  one  year'*  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

every  farm 
er  and  land 
owner  to  have  our 
illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  the  machine, 
its  principle  and  advantages 
overall  others.  It  gives  testl 
monlals  from  many  farmers  pro v- 
lng  what  it  will  do  on  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  Information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  better  results.  Send  for  this  circularto- 
day.  whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 
Box  »IJ  Has«ln«»,  Htbr. 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Oleo  Legislation 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  After  the 
committee  on  agriculture,  by  a  tie 
vote,  December  17,  1912,  failed  to 
report  out  an  oleomargarine  bill,  the 
friends  of  oleomargarine  on  the  com- 
mittee expressed  a  desire  to  get  the 
matter  before  congress  fcr  its  decision, 
and  some  of  them  agreed  to  help  re- 
port out  the  Haugen  bill.  However, 
after  the  holiday  recess,  they  seemed 
to  have  lost  their  desire  for  an  imme- 
diate vote  on  the  measure. 

The  most  ardent  friends  of  the 
oleo  makers  seem  to  think  that  their 
chances  for  passing  a  bill  such  as  the 
oleo  interests  want,  will  be  better  at 
the  next  session.  Of  course,  it  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new 
members  who  will  help  to  make  up 
the  Sixty-third  congress  will  be  more 
amenable  to  the  influences  exerted  by 
the  big  packers,  than  are  the  present 
members. 

If  the  packers  can  get  the  Lever 


ReducesFeediniCos 
$10perHeadin90Days 


That's  tbe  record  made  by  H.  B. 
Johnson,  Culckasha,  Okla.,  who  start- 
ed feeding  ensilage  to 900  head  of  one 
and  two-year-olds  Oct.  4th.  Sold  en- 
_  tire  lot  short  time  ago  and  made  or 
P  saved  tlo.OO  per  head  on  feeding  ex- 
pense alone,  a  clear  gain  of  $9,U0u  on 
entire  lot. 


Champion  Silos 
Make  Big  Profits 


The  quality  of  your  silo  partly 
regulates  your  profit.  That's  why  | 
It  pays  to  get  the  best,  namely, 
tbe  Champion  with  solid  steel  In- 
terlocking door  frame,  malleable  I 
lugs,   steel   anchors   and   Inside  | 
hoops  and  other  modern  Improve- 
ments that  make  it  the  best  In  the  world. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars 

Investigate  carefully.    Find  out  why  the  I 
best  farmers  and  feeders  buy  Champions.   Let  | 
us  show  you  why  the  Champion  Is  best  for  you, 
why  It  makes  biggest  profits.   We  send  real 
facts  free. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO.,  US  11th  St.,  De>  Moines,  la. 
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AND  UP- 
WARD 


15 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

it  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
•mall  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  Illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western   orders    filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.    Address : 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO 


t>oi  inu 
L  Balnbrldge,  >. 


Dipped  in  Boiling  Creosote 
Adds  17  YearsTo  Its  Life 


The  Des  Moines  Silo 


Is  not  painted  wltU  creosote— not  dipped  in  the 
ordinary  way— it  is  run  through  a  vut  of  boil- 
ing: creosote.  The  he.it  forces  the  creosote  into 
every  check  mid  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
stiive  itself,  covering  every  purtli  le  of  the  sur- 
face with  an  Impervious  coaling  of  creosote.  It 
makes  painting  unnecessary, makes  rotting  Im- 
possible, ellmlnalesa  large  pnrt  of  tlieswelllng 
and  shrinkage  you  encountered  In  other  silos, 
and  our  patented  spring  hoop  lug  <'oes  the  rest. 
The  Des  Molnea  has  more  Important  special  fea- 
tures Ihon  any  other  silo  on  tho  market. 
They  are  exclusiv  e  features- tho  creosote,  the 
spring  hoop,  tho  triple  anchor,  the  three  In- 
side hoops  and  the  refrigerator  ,ioois  and  door 
frame  are  Just  a  few  ol'them 

Write  for  the  story  of  the  Des  Moines  Silo  before 
you  boy.   You  can't  afford,  for  your  own 
protection,  not  to  read  It. 

nun  dioimcs  sn.o  &  mfg.  co., 

»-5  Nirw  York  Ave,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


bill  enacted  into  law,  it  will  mean 
millions  of  dollars  profit  to  them. 
That  they  will  eagerly  clamor  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill  at  the  opening  of 
the  special  session,  there  seems  to  be 
no  question.  But  the  dairymen  and 
farmers  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
friends  of  honest  products  and  squars 
dealing,  are  becoming  more  aroused, 
and  when  the  matter  gets  before  con- 
gress we  think  the  packers  will  find 
that  not  a  majority  of  the  congress- 
men of  this  great  country  will  be 
willing  to  fall  down  and  worship  at 
their  shrine.  N.  P.  HULL, 

Secretary  National  Dairy  Union. 


Silage  in  the  Dairy 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  feeding 
of  silage  seems  to  be  more  of  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  the  stuff  to  the  cows 
than  the  amount  that  should  be  fed 
per  day.  With  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  feeding,  the  practical  herds- 
man can  soon  determine  the  quantity 
a  certain  cow  should  have,  but  with  a 
basket  and  a  long  carry  from  the 
silo  to  the  cows  the  economical  side 
of  feeding  this  bulky  food  is  too  often 
misunderstood.  The  important  fac- 
tors, therefore,  where  silage  is  con- 
cerned are  proper  condition  and 
quality,  with  a  convenient  method  of 
handling.  Having  these  requisites, 
the  feeding  will  not  cause  much 
difficulty. 

We  are  heavy  feeders  of  silage  and 
try  to  give  each  cow  all  she  will  eat 
without  any  waste,  because  it  is 
wholesome,  palatable  and  cheap.  We 
like  to  see  the  cows  eat  heartily  of 
this  feed,  even  though  it  diminishes 
their  desire  for  other  feed,  so  the 
silage  ration  is  never  cut  down  unless 
a  warm  spell  or  some  other  condition 
takes  the  keen  edge  off  their  appetites. 

As  far  as  my  studies  have  gone, 
investigators,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, have  advocated  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  pounds  of  silage  per  day  for 
the  dairy  cow.  Why  these  quantities 
and  no  more  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  founded  upon  any 
nutritive  principle.  It  is  rather  the 
result  of  hearsay,  because  it  lacks 
foundation.  Of  course,  the  amount  of 
roughage  a  cow  should  have  depends 
on  her  assimilative  capacity,  but 
silage  should  not  be  considered  in 
the  same  class  as  hay  or  other  bulky 
roughage,  because  it  is  about  four- 
fifths  water,  and  is  exactly  similar  in 
this  respect  to  the  best  pasture  grass. 

Where  the  actual  nutrient  content 
is  considered,  recent  analysis  show 
that  fifty  pounds  of  corn  silage  per 
day  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  1,000- 
pound  cow  without  additional  feed. 
During  the  last  several  years  we  have 
kept  dry  cows  with  no  other  feed 
than  silage,  and  found  it  amply  suffi- 
cient. It  seems  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  animals  as  shown  by 
their  thrifty  appearance  and  pliable 
skins.  Some  of  the  largest  dealers 
in  dairy  stock  use  no  other  feed  than 
silage  the  year  through,  and  the  sales 
they  make  are  proof  of  its  worth  for 
carrying  cows  without  additional  feed. 

Where  enough  corn  silage  is  on 
hand  so  that  fifty  pounds,  or  enough 
for  maintenance,  can  be  fed  per  cow 
each  day,  feeding  operations  are  much 
simplified,  because  the  remainder  of 
the  ration  can  be  arranged  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  milk  production. 
The  convenience  of  this  method  in  the 
large  dairy  is  manifest.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  dairies  in  the  east, 
where  hay  is  almost  a  luxury,  that 
feed  no  other  roughage  with  grain 
than  silage.  In  the  west,  with  home- 
grown alfalfa  to  supplement  our 
silage,  we  can  cut  down  the  commer- 
cial feed  bill  to  a  minimum. 

The  condition  of  the  silage  is  very 
important.  The  last  year  or  two  I 
believe  we  have  laid  too  much  stress 
upon  dry  matter  content  with  a  con- 
sequent neglect  of  succulence.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dry 
matter  increases  as  the  corn  plant 
matures.  To  gain  this  advantage  a 
large  amount  of  silage  has  gone  into 
the  silo  too  ripe.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  nearly  ripe  corn  can  be  made 
into  silage  and  farm  animals  will 
consume  a  large  part  of  it.  The  old 
cow  may  even  be  expected  to  get  fat 
on  the  extra  dry  matter  it  contains, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  she  relishes 
the  earlier-cut,  juicier  corn  much 
more. 

Succulence  is  the  prime  factor  in 
silage  and  to  obtain  the  juice  of  life 
we  must  cut  the  corn  before  it  is 
practically  dead,  even  though  we 
overlook  a  little  dry  matter.  When 
the  herd  comes  home  at  evening  after 
a  day  on,    Knee-deep    pasture,  with 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


TIME  TESTED 

It  a  member  of  your  family  were  dangerously  ill  you  wouldn't 
think  of  calling  in  an  inexperienced  doctor? 

Certainly  not!  You  would  call  a  physician,  who  had  built  up 
a  reputation,  a  man  with  experience  and  a  successful  practice. 

Why  not  use  the  same  care  and  common  sense  in  your  selection 
of  a  cream  separator? 

Every  little  while  you  hear  of  some  new  cream  separator,  claim- 
ing to  be  a  "world  beater"  and  just,  as  good 
as  the  De  Laval  but  a  little  cheaper. 

These  "mushroom"  machines  stay  in 
the  limelight,  only  until  •  they  are  "found 
wanting"  by  the  users  and  in  a  short  time 
drop  out  of  sight. 

It  takes  years  of  experience  to  build  a 
"good"  cream  separator.  More  than  30  years 
of  experiments  and  experience  have  made 
the  De  Laval  pre-eminently  the  best  ma- 
chine on  the  market  for  the  separation  of 
cream  from  milk. 

Even  were  other  concerns  not  prevented  by  the  De  Laval  patents 
from  making  a  machine  exactly  like  the  De  Laval  they  could  not 
build  as  good  a  machine  as  the  De  Laval,  because  they  all  lack  the 
De  Laval  manufacturing  experience  and  organization. 

If  you  buy  a  De  Laval  you  run  no  risk  of  dissatisfaction  or  loss. 

It's  time    tested    and  time  proven.     Why  experiment?     Why  take 

chances  with  an  inferior  machine  when  you  KNOW  that  the  De  Laval 

is  the  BEST  MACHINE  FOR  YOU  TO  BUY? 

The  ntm  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  In  which  Important  dairy  ques- 
tions are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  Is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner 
should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  If  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913 
De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


More  Facts  For  YOU 

In  the  Great  Western  Separator  Book 

Than  In  Any  Other  Catalog 

You  must  get  the  Great  Western  Free  Book  before  you  choose  any  Cream  «W 
Separator.  It  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  the  best  methods  of 
separation,  how  to  get  the  most  cream  and  butter,  the  highest  quality  prod- 
ucts—the biggest  profits.  It  tells  and  proves  in  plain  words  and  by  real  photo- 
illustrations — why  the  Great  Western  Cream  Separator  skims  closest  for  the 
longest  number  of  years — why  it  will  be  easy  running  and  as  easy  to  clean 
.after  10  or  20  years'  use  as  it  was  on  the  day  you  bought  it. 

The  Greatest  Dollar-f or-Dollar  Value 


That  is  what  the  Great  Western 
Separator  is.   It  means  S12  to  $15 
more  profit  every  year,  trom  every 
cow,  for  any  man  who  does  not 
now  own  a  separator.  It 
means  $5  to  $10 
more  profit  per 
cow   every  year 
for  any  man  who  owns  any 
other  make  of  separator, 
lee  the  only  separatorthat 
follows   natural  laws, 
cleaned  in  a  jiffy,  so  no 
taint  or  odor  can  possibly  remain 
to  spoil  next  skimming,  made  as 


Send  Your 
Name  Now 
On  a  Postal 


accurate  as  a  fine  watch,  skims 
cold  milk  to  a  trace.  The  only 
separator  that  will  get  you  all 
the  profits  possible  from  your 
cows  and  save  you  the 
hard,  tedious  work  nec- 
essary to  turn  and  clean 
other  separators. 

Our  book  is  more  than 
a  catalog.    It  contains 
information  of  great  im- 
portance to  every  farm- 
er and  dairyman.    Write  ns  a 
postal  card  for  it  today. 


We  will  be  erlal  to  arranpre  any  kind  of  trial  you  want  on  any  size  Great 
Western.  If  a  personal  trial  In  your  ow  n  home  doesn't  prove  to  you 
all  we  claim,  you  don't  pay  a  cent.  We  know  it  will  and  you  will  be 
glatf  of  the  day  you  wrote  us.   Do  It  now  while  you  think  of  It. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,  292  C  Second  Ave.  Rock  Island,  III. 


GOING  TO  BUILD  A  SILO? 

Send  your  name  today  for  our  silo  book.  Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos.  Get  most  authoritative 
figures  on  silage  feeding  profits  and  startling  facts  about 

The  Hinge  Door  and  Lansing  Silos 

(Copyrighted) 

Hinge-Door  Silo  has  the  only  practical  door  construction.   Book  Free—write  quick, 
tii  ,  i    o_„.    c;!..    c,  MC-    Cn.     Lansing,  Mich.,  E.  St.  Louis,  III.,  Maryville,  Mo.,  Topeka,  Kas., 
Tfooas  Dros.  DUO   «  Hllg.   V.O.    Lexington,  Ky.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Denver.  Col. .  Cedar  Rap- 
General Offices:    •    Lincoln,  Neb.   ids,  Iowa,  Spokane,  Wash.    Write  Dept.   22.  Nearest  Office. 


distended  udders,  and  are  ready,  even 
anxious,  to  fill  the  pail  to  overflow- 
ing, I  doubt  if  they  have  wasted 
much  time  -looking-  fory  dry  matter. 
The  old  cow  and  T  have  had.. our  ex- 
perience and  hereafter  we  are  going 
after  the  succulence.  The  dry  matter 
hobby  has  been  too  much  of  a  strain 
on  our  systems. 

Merrick  Co.  E.  M.  LITTLE. 


The  farmers  of  Seward  county  are 
organizing  to  employ  a  farm  demon- 
strator. A  demonstrator  has  already 
taken  up  the  work  in  Gage  county. 


Sharpen  Tools  Free! 


I'll  send  this  wonderful  farm  tool  grinder  onl 
free  trial  without  advance  payment. Sharpens 1 

plowpolnts,-sawe,  discs,  sickles,  ensi- 
lage knives,  all  farm  tools  Amazingly 
quick*  Saves  tlme,>abor,<money,  tools. 
Has  genuine  Dimo-Grtt  (artificial 
diamond,  sharpening  wheels. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

Has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft-drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 
machine.  2b  times  faster  than  grindstone, 
10  times  better  than  emery.  Will  not  draw 
temper.    Special  attachments — forge,  milk 
tester,  jig  saw,  rip  saw,  lathe,  drill,  etc..  fur- 
nished extra  If  desired.  Fully  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  free  book  on  tool  grind- 
ing and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

lutiiir  Grinder  Co.,  572  Strehlldg..  WllwMkai.WIt- 
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Johnson's 
1913  Book 

Is  a  Real  Love 
Story  About 

Chickens 

It  is  home  written,  home 
printed  and  home  made 
by  the  Johnsons.  It  tells 
how  to  make  the  most 
money  with  chickens  at 
the  least  cost.   Take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Johnson's 
17  years  experience  and 
the  experience  of  400.000 
Old  Trusty  customers  by  read- 
ing the  Old  Trusty  Book  before 
you  buy  any  incubator. 

Old  Trusty  *1fl 

STILL  LESS  THAN    «P  1 " 


Fretpht  prepaid  east 
of  Rockies,  al 
lowed  that 
far  if  you 
live  beyond. 

Get  the 
John  Ron's 
Book  Free— 
It's  a  real 
love  story 
aboutchlck- 
ens,  written 
by  people 
who  love 
thelrwork— 
for  folks  who' 
facts- 


ove  theirs.  Read  all  I 
see  hundreds  of  photographs.! 


Don't  miss  it.   Mall  postal  now  to 
Johnson.  Incubator  Man,    Clay  Center,  Neb.  29187 


OU! 

Should  Let  Me  Tell  You  How 
to  Get  Into  the  World's 
Champion  Belle  City  Class 

Get  batches  that  win  Championshipsl 
Write  me  a  postal  now'.  I'll  show  you  how 
others  did  it— how 


you  can  do  it— how 
you  can  get  prize- 

 winning  results  at 

least  expense.  I'll  quote  you  my 
Rock  Bottom  Prices,  freight 
prepaid,  on  6-times  World's 
Champion  lielle  City  Incubators 
—give  you  1,  2  or  3  months* 
home  test— 10  years'  guarantee. 
Write  me  for  full  particulars. 
Sent  free.  JIM  ROHAN,  Preat. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co., 


Freight  Prepaid 
Box  149.    Racine.  Wis, 


More  Chicks 


Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
hatched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
catalog  of  the  1913 
model  automatic  • 

QUEEN 
Incubator 

28  Points  ol  Superiority 

Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.  The  Queen  is  used  by  successful  poultry 
raisers  everywhere.  My  book  tells  you  all  about 
it.  Your  copy  is  free.  Send  for  it  now,  today. 
P.  M.  WICKSTRUM,  Incubator  Man 
Rov  2t».       Lincoln.  Neb. 


GEO.  H.  LEE'S 
Great  Poultry  Remedy 

It  tones  the  system,  regulates 
the  bowels,  keeps  chicks  and 
fowls  in  fine  condition.  Th  e  best  remedy  for  Roup, 
Colds,  Canker.  Swelled  Head,  Cholera,  Bowel 
Complaint,  etc.  Actual  figures  show  it  reduces 
chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Given  in  drinking  water 
— no  trouble.  Price  50  cts.  Lee's  Egg  Maker 
should  be  used  by  all  poultrymen.  Large  protein, 
every  ounce  digestible.  Brings  eggs,  makes 
chicks  thrive.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  sure  death  to  vermin. 
Paint  on  roosts;  It  kills  by  fumes.  Does  not  harm  fowls. 
Lee's  tine  poultry  books  (3)  free.  Address 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  1 134  Harney  St..  Omaha.  Neb. 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor.  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Tumorous  Growths 

This  winter  I  killed  one  of  last 
year's  roosters,  and  on  each  side  of 
his  neck,  between  the  place  where 
the  neck  joins  the  body  and  the 
breastbone,  I  found  a  growth  as  large 
around  as  a  nickel.  Each  was  white 
on  the  outside  with  a  network  of 
blue  veins  and  two  good  sized  veins 
extending  down  the  back,  while  the 
inside  was  deep  red  flesh.  The  bird 
appeared  to  be  quite  healthy  and  had 
a  deep  red  comb.  I  thought  the 
growth  might  be  a  cancer  or  goitre 
of  some  sort.  I  have  found  a  young 
rooster  affected  in  the  same  way. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  trouble? 
— Reader,  Hamilton  Co. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  have  had 
similar  experience  and  can  suggest 
the  cause  of  these  growths.  They 
may  have  been  cancerous.  While 
such  things  are  probably  not  con- 
tagious it  is  always  best  to  destroy 
any  fowl  that  has  foreign  growths  of 
any  sort  on  the  body,  unless  they  are 
known  to  be  harmless  to  the  fowl. 


POULTRY 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens.  Ducks, 
Ceese,  Turkeys, 
slso  Incubstors,  Supplies,  and  Collls 
Docs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
M.H.  HINIKER,  Box  97    Mankato.  Minn. 


100  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

the  best  we  ever  grew.  New  blood  for  old 
customers.  (31  years  with  Barred  Rocks.) 
G.   G.    CLEMENT  OKD,  NEBRASKA 


Loss  of  Feathers 

I  would  like  a  little  information  in 
regard  to  something  that  is  attacking 
my  chickens.  They  lose  their  feathers, 
commencing  around  the  neck.  The 
feathers  break  off  about  half  an  inch 
at  a  time,  beginning  at  the  outer  end, 
until  finally  the  whole  feather  is  de- 
stroyed, leaving  the  body  bare.  What 
is  the  cause,  and  what  will  put  a 
stop  to  it?— A.  B.  M.,  Sheridan  Co. 

This  may  be  the  work  of  the  de- 
pluming mite,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
flock  has  contracted  the  habit  of 
feather  puiling;  I  rather  suspect  the 
latter  from  the  fact  that  the  break- 
ing off  begins  at  the  ends  of  the 
feathers.  The  work  of  the  depluming 
mite  usually  causes  the  feathers  to 
break  off  near  the  base,  leaving  the 
stubs  for  a  while  but  eventually  leav- 
ing the  skin  bare,  red  and  shiny. 
Rubbing  vaseline  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers  to  destroy  the  depluming 
mite  is  about  all  that  is  necessary  to 
stop  the  trouble  in  that  case.  Some 
use  a  sulphur  ointment.  Probably 
one  is  as  good  as  the  other. 

Feather  eating  is  usually  caused 
by  idleness,  lack  of  exercise,  or  want 
of  animal  food.  Usually  one  or  two 
hens  are  the  guilty  ones  at  first,  and 
their  removal  from  the  flock  stops 
the  trouble.  Give  plenty  of  exercise 
and  meat  food  of  some  sort.  One 
who  has  had  experience  recommends 
nailing  a  piece  of  raw  salt  pork 
within  easy  reach  of  the  hens  and 
alowing  them  to  pick  at  it.  When 
this  is  gone,  if  they  still  continue 
the  habit,  give  them  another  piece. 
Probably  any  sort  of  meat  would 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

Poiuters  for  Geese  Growers 

I  have  decided  to  raise  geese,  and 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  answer 
these  questions: 

Are  young  alfalfa  leaves  good  for 
goslings  just  hatched? 

What  is  a  good  diet  for  old  geese 
in  winter-time? 

Should  hen-hatched  goslings  be 
allowed  to  run  with  the  hen  after 
they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old? 

Are  shorts,  milk  and  meat  good  for 
growing  or  full-grown  geese? 

Will  lice  injure  goslings,  and  if  so, 
how  may  they  be  destroyed? — M.  A. 
B.,  Wheeler  Co. 

Tender,  young  alfalfa  leaves  are 
good  food  for  little  geese;  so  are 
young  grass,  lettuce  leaves,  etc. 
G-eese  are  naturally  grass-eaters,  liv- 
ing in  the  wild  state  on  vegetable 
food  and  such  food  as  they  get  from 


Beautify^ Protect^  Most  Sacred  Spot 


Harmonious  Beauty  and  Permanent  Protection  are  Combined  in 

Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  and  Entrance  Arches. 


Special  prices  to 
Churches  and  Ceme 
tery  Ass'n's. 


Placed  around  the  community  burying  ground  they 

are  an  expression  of  remembrance  and  devotion  by  the  living  and  give 

the  last  resting  place  of  loved  ones  a  well-kept  appearance. 

Built  lo  last,  of  heavy  galvanized  wire,  in  various  ornamen- 1 
-  tal  patterns.  Are  cheaper  than  wood  and  much  more  orna- 
■     mental.  Designed  lor  publicparksandprivate grounds. 
iS^-,-.        Write  for  FREE  Illusl"'ed  Catalog.  \ 
P^-O  Cyclone  Fence  Co..  Dept  79  Waukegan.Ill. 


the  water  in  the  shape  of  worms, 
snails,  etc. 

Corn,  other  grains  as  available,  and 
alfalfa  hay  make  a  good  winter  diet 
for  old  geese.     They  will  eat  con 
siderable  hay  if  they  can  get  it,  espe- 
cially if  chopped  into  short  lengths. 

Goslings  would  better  not  be  hatched 
until  the  grass  begins  to  grow,  and 
by  that  time  it  is  warm  enough  for 
them  to  get  along  without  a  mother 
after  they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old 
In  warmer  weather  they  do  not  need 
a  mother  at  all.  They  can  be  hovered 
in  a  box  for  the  first  few  days  and 
at  night  for  a  week  or  so,  after  which 
they  need  no  hovering  and  soon  learn 
to  run  to  a  brooder  or  box  at  night. 

Corn  meal  and  shorts,  mixed  and 
slightly  moistened,  is  fed  by  many 
even  from  the  first,  while  others  give 
only  grass  for  a  few  days.  They 
should  be  fed  sparingly  at  first,  in 
either  case,  but  will  scarcely  eat  too 
much  of  grass.  As  they  get  older 
they  can  be  allowed  to  eat  all  they 
want,  and  if  given  good  pasture  will 
need  very  little  else.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  with  the 
chickens. 

Lice  will  hurt  newly  hatched  geese 
and  often  kill  them,  probably  by  sap- 
ping the  blood.  The  old  geese  are 
not  bothered  by  lice  but  goslings 
hatched  under  hens  may  be  troubled 
at  first.  When  once  started  they  are 
very  easy  to  raise. 


Make  the  Hens  Happy 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  been 
quite  successful  with  laying  hens.  I 
keep  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
which  are  fine  as  layers  and  brood- 
ers and  for  table  use,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  excelled.  There  are  forty 
in  my  flock,  thirty  of  which  are  late 
pullets.  Some  of  these  have  been 
laying  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
which  is  very  good.  I  keep  them  con 
fined  during  cold  weather  for  fear 
of  frost  bitten  combs. 

My  experience  in  feeding  indicates 
that  I  get  the  best  results  from  corn, 
alfalfa,  table  scraps,  meat  scraps, 
wheat  or.  bran  mash  occasionally, 
and  plenty  of  good  grit.  When  very 
cold  I  give  them  a  warm  drink,  and  I 
know  they  like  it.  We  scarcely  ever 
have  a  sick  or  drooping  fowl,  but  if  it 
does  happen  the  bird  is  at  once  re- 
moved from  the  flock. 

The  coops  and  houses  must  be  kept 
clean  and  well  ventilated;  this  is  im- 
perative. Under  no  circumstances 
should  vermin  be  tolerated.  Un- 
healthy surroundings  sap  the  vital- 
ity and  weaken  the  general  condition. 
I  love  to  see  their  pretty  red  combs 
and  beautiful  plummage  and  hear 
their  little  songs,  then  f  know  the 
biddies  are  happy. 

MRS.  MARY  MOORMAN. 

Phelps  Co. 


Simple  Equipment  for  Protit 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Choose  pul- 
lets or  young  hens  for  the  winter 
laying  puns  and  exclude  the  males 
entirely. 

The  winter  house  must  be  dry, 
clean,  airy,  light,  comfortable  and 
commodious,  but  beware  of  the  ex- 
pense. If  you  build  a  showy,  up-to- 
date  structure  it  is  likely  to  be  many 
years  before  you  can  see  any  net 
profit. 

Adjoining  the  house  have  a  large 
scratching  shed  and  keep  it  floored 
with  several  inches  of  straw  or  clean 
litter;  do  all  feeding  there  in  mild 
weather. 

Speltz  is  best  for  the  principal 
grain  ration;  but  wheat  or  sheaf  oats 
will  do.  Sunflower  seed  is  excellent 
if  not  fed  too  often.  Corn  cannot  be 
beaten  for  the  evening  meal.  Grain 
and  water  will  not  suffice.  The  win- 
ter layer  must  have  meat  and  some 
kind  of  green  food.  For  the  former 
grind  up  raw  jack  rabbits  or  beef 
scraps,  and  for  the  latter  use  bright 
alfalfa  leaves  with  an  occasional 
meal  of  sprouted  6ats. 

Over -crowding  or  over -feeding 
brings  failure  sure  and  soon.  The 
hen  must  have  ample  air  space  with- 
out cold  draughts,  and  she  must 
scratch  for  her  feed.  Some  gravel, 
oyster  shell,  charcoal  and  ground 
bone  are  necessary;  but  the  fancy, 
high  priced  poultry  foods  are  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare.  You  "pay  too 
much  for  the  whistle." 

Among  the  many  little  things 
which  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  hens 
and  consequently  increase  the  egg 
production,  are  these:  Roosts  all 
the  same  height,  nests  partially  dark- 
ened, dust-bath  always  ready. 

H.  J.  CURTIS. 

Garden  Co. 


Farmers  Who  Grind  Feed 
Make  Largest  Profits 

Feed  i  ng 
whole 
grain  is 
wasteful 
as  it  isnot 
properly 
digested. 
Wilhhigh 
prices  for 
grain  and 
stock  ■  it  be- 
comes more 
than  ordi - 
narilyprof- 
itable  to  grind  your  feed. 

Fairbanks  -  Morse  Feed  Mills 

grind  mixed  grain  and  corn  on  cob  at 
the  same  time,  insuring  an  easily 
digested  mixture.  These  mills  have 
light  draft,  large  capacity,  long  life. 
Grind  fine,  medium  or  coarse.  No 
gears  to  waste  power.  Wearing  parts 
renewable  at  small  cost.  Capacities: 
6  to  60  bushels  an  hour. 

Grind  Cheaply— Use  a  Jack  of  all  Trades  En- 
gine for  power.  It  runs  on  Kerosene  or 
G  jsoline.  An  outfit  will  save  its  cost  in  s 
short  time  and  will  give  years  of  service. 

Write  for  Catalog  FC  896 
stating  your  requirements. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Omaha     Kansas  City  Chicago 

Faf  rbaimsScales.oii  Traction  r.ngines.  Water  Systems, 
ElectricLightPlants. Pumps  Windmills. FeedGrindere. 


Know  You're  Right 

Weigh  your  grain,  stock  and  coal  yourself  and 
know  positively  you're  getting  a  square  deal. 


The  McDonald  Pitless  Scale 

weighs  accurately  every  day  in  the  year. 

Protected  bearings  cannot  freeze.  No  pit 
required  —  everything  above  ground. 

Steel  frame  —  steel  joists— 10  year  guarantee. 
jPfte,       U.  S.  Standard.   Used  for  weighing 
U.S. Mails.  Flying  Dutchman 
Dealers  sell  them. 
FREE  BOOKLET.  Write  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept  60  .    MOLINE,  ILL. 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
com  muni  - 
ty  can  get1 
one  .for 
helping  us  in- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  his  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  frame.    All  No.  9  galvanized 
ire  mesh.   Special  hinge*.  Patented  self-lockinr 
latch.   Steel  center  brace.   Unbreakable.  Raises 
at  either  end.   Sold  on  2  years'  trial  at  oar  spe- 
cif* direct-to-you  factory  price  of  $4.95. 

W.  K  VOORHEES.  Mgr.  Standard  Mfg.  C:, 
M>ln  St.        Ceoar  Falls.  low 


Vtou  Be  theJudie 

^^Use  a  "Bull  Dogr"  ten  days  free.  Hit 
w  doesn't  grind  feed  faster,  finer,  cheaper  than  any 
other  mill  you  ever  saw — send  it 
back  at  our  expense. 

Bull  Dog ?ur?1^ 


_  Feed  Mill 
Try  It  Ten  Days  Free 

Cob  or  grain — wet,  dry  or  oily — all 
the  same  to  this  mill.  High  speed, 
light  draft  rollers  grind  5,000  bu. 
before  dulling.  Force  feed— can't 
clog.  Write  for  details,  stating 
H.  P.  of  engine.  Lets  Mfg.  Co 
253  East  Road. 
Crown  Point,  lnd 


I 


For  aQ  purposes.   Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  op 
Get  ottr  new  fenoc  book  be  tort 
you  boy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat- 
tle. Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry.  Etc. 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 
We  save  you  big  money—  give  you  highest 
quality.   Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
40  THE  BROWN  FENCE  9  WIRE  CO- CLEVELAND.  PHIO^ 


HOG  FENCE 

>  9  O  Inches  4  A  cents : 
'  £u  high  It  a  rod 
100  other  styles  of  Hog,  j 
■  Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing.  * 
Buy  from  factory  direct  , 
i  and  save  dealers  profit.  - 
Large  Catalogue  FREE. ; 
J  KITSELMAN  BROS. 
'  Box  44       Muncie,  lnd  , 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

  PROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  fence  14e.  J 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c, 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence.-22ttc 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1-55 

i  ^Many  styles  and  heights    Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  yon  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  34  Winchester,  Iri. 
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Ajrral  T^W^ 


Question*!  answered  free  through  paper  by  i 
prominent  attorney.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 


Paid  Check  a  Keceipt 

A  owed  B  for  a  bill  of  goods  bought 
late  in  1908,  and  early  in  1909  he  gave 
B  a  check  covering  the  bill  in  full. 
B  took  A's  check  to  a  bank,  where  it 
was  cashed.  When  the  voucher  was 
returned  to  A  he  saw  that  B  had 
failed  to  endorse  his  name  on  the 
back  of  check,  but  the  bank  had 
stamped  the  check  as  paid.  Is  such 
check  a  receipt  to  A  for  payment  of 
the  bill?  Or  is  the  bank  still  owing  A 
the  amount  on  its  face?^B.  N.  H. 

A  canceled  check  is  the  best  form 
of  receipt,  especially  if  it  has  a  nota- 
tion in  one  corner  showing  what  it 
was  given  for.  If  the  bank  paid  the 
check  once  it  is  not  bound  to  pay  it 
again,  and  the  fact  that  the  check 
was  not  endorsed  when  paid  would 
make  no  difference. 


Pupils  Conveyed  From  Home 

In  our  district  we  have  a  contract 
with  the  town  board  to  send  our 
children  to  the  town  school.  We 
engaged  a  man  with  team  and  wagon 
to  carry  them  to  and  fro  by  the 
month,  and  he  signed  a  contract  to 
carry  them  for  nine  months  (the  full 
term)  as  so  much  per  month.  The 
contract  specifies  that  he  shall  con- 
vey all  of  the  children  in  the  dis- 
trict if  they  wish  to  go,  but  does  not 
state  where  he  shall  pick  them  up. 
One  of  the  families  lives  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  road;  is  the 
carrier  under  obligation  to  go  to  that 
farmhouse  after  them,  or  should  the 
children  meet  the  wagon  at  the  near- 
est place  on  the  public  road? — Sub- 
scriber, Webster  Co. 

Under  a  contract  as  indefinite  as  the 
one  you  suggest,  the  presumption  of 
law  would  be  that  the  children  should 
be  picked  up  at  their  respective 
homes.  They  would  not  be  required 
to  go  to  the  nearest  public  highway 
to  meet  the  wagon  as  it  came  along. 


Qualification  of  Witnesses 

A  applies  for  naturalization  papers, 
having  for  witnesses  such  as  have 
known  him  for  seven  or  eight  years. 
One  of  the  witnesses,  however,  hav- 
ing lived  in  another  state  for  one 
pear  out  of  the  eight,  is  disqualified 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  on  that  ac- 
count, and  said  clerk  refuses  to  re- 
fund the  fees  paid  by  applicant.  Is 
it  accessary  for  A  to  have  witnesses 
who  have  known  him  continuously  for 
five  years  in  one  place — seeing  him, 
so  to  speak,  every  day?  In  these  days 
of  frequent  moving  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  to  secure  such  witnesses.  And  is 
it  lawful  for  a  clerk  of  the  court  to 
retain  fees  while  refusing  to  issue 
paper? — Peter  Hanson,  Nuckolls  Co. 

Section  4  of  the  naturalization  laws 
•if  the  United  States  provides  that  the 
petition  of  the  applicant  must  be  veri- 
fied by  two  witnesses  who  personally 
know  the  applicant  to  be  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  for  five  years  and 
of  the  state  for  one  year.  The  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  celebrated  Johannessen  case,  has 
recently  laid  down  the  rule  that  noth- 
ing less  than  continued  residence  in 


the  United  States  for  the  period  of 
at  least  five  years  would  satisfy  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  and  that  nat- 
uralization granted  on  a  less  Deriod 
of  residence  would  be  cancelled  upon 
application  to  the  federal  courts. 

The  court  also  holds  that  unless  the 
witness  has  personal  knoweldge  he 
must  be  where  he  can  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  applicant  frequently.  It 
follows  that  one  of  the  witnesses  in 
the  case  you  cite,  having  lived  in  an- 
other state  for  a  year,  could  not  un- 
der the  holding  of  the  court  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  residence  of 
the  applicant  and  therefore  would 
not  be  Qualified. 

Regarding  the  fee.  the  courts  hold 
that  it  will  not  be  refunded  in  such  an 
instance,  because  it  is  as  much  work 
to  enter  a  dismissal  as  it  is  to  enter 

a  decree.   

Valuation  of  Right-of-Way 

Is  a  steam  or  interurban  railway 
entitled  by  law  to  pass  over  a  farm 
before  paying  for  the  right-of-way 
and  all  damages? — W.  D.  M.,  Lan- 
caster Co. 

Under  the  law  of  this  state  any 
railroad  or  interurban  company  is 
authorized  to  enter  upon  any  land  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  sur- 
veying its  line  of  road,  and  may  take, 
hold  and  appropriate  so  much  real 
estate  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
location,  construction  and  convenient 
use  of  its  road,  provided  that  no  ap- 
propriation of  private  property  for 
the  use  of  any  railroad  or  interurban 
company  shall  be  made  until  full 
compensation  therefor  be  first  made 
or  secured  to  the  owner  thereof.  If 
the  owner  and  the  railroad  company 
fail  to  agree  on  the  value  of  the  land, 
the  railroad  company  may  by  proper 
proceedings  have  the  land  condemned 
and  its  value  fixed  by  appraisers,  and 
can  then  proceed  to  build  its  line  over 
and  upon  the  land.  If  the  owner  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  the  appraisers  he  can 
appeal  therefrom. 


■saw 


This  BETTER  Fence 


Follows  Every  Hill 
and  Hollow 


THE  swinging  joint  allows  Apex 
*Fence  to  conform  to  the  roll  of 
the  land.  The  upright  stays 
clasp  the  line  wires  firmly,  yet  the 
line  wires  swing  up  or  down  hill  or 
hollow,  while  the  stays  always  stand 
plumb.  It  is  the  easiest  fence  to  put 
up — no  buckling  or  strain- 
ing, no  sagging  or  lop- 


ping. That  makes 
a  better  fence 
and  saves 
money 
the  first 


Many  Other  Advantages 
Besides  the  Swinging  Joint 

cost.  The  swinging  joint  makes  Apex  Fence  the  best  fence  bargain  even  if  it  were 

no  better  in  other  ways.    But  to  make  every  part  of  the  fence  as  good  as  the 
joint,  we  use  only  high-grade  genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel — galvanized  by  the  most 
thorough  and  modern  process  that  brains  and  money  have  been  able  to  discover 
— and  guarantee  Apex  Fence  to  satisfy. 
Let  us  tell  you  some  things  worth  while  about  fence.    Let  us  prove  that  Apex 
Fence  costs  less  per  year  than  any  you  have  had.    We  save  you  money  in  repair 
cost  as  well  as  first  cost.    Get  the  best  you  can  buy  and  you  will  be  pleased.  Apex 
is  now  on  thousands  of  farms  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.    Shall  we  send  you 
letters  to  prove  it? 

Get  All  Facts  Before  You  Buy! 

an't  buy  a  rod  of  fence  for  any  purpose  until  you  get  our  booklet.    Just  tell  us 
about  how  much  fence  and  what  heights  you'll  need,  and  when  vou  expect  to 
put  it  up.    Also  tell  us  at  what  town  you  buy  your  fencing.    We'll  send  you 
our  free  booklet  and  important  facts,  with  an  inter- 
esting proposition.    We  may  have  an  Apex  dealer 
near  where  you  can  see  the  fence.    In  any  case, 

I you  will  be  supplied  with  fence  promptly  at  the 
right  price.  Address 


JANESVILLE  BARB  WIRE  COMPANY 

118  South  Franklin  Street,  JanesvHIe,  Wisconsin 


Here's  the  Only  Guaranteed 
K  Incubator  intheWorld  f~~^ 


Investigate  it  thoroughly  before  you  buy.    Compare  it  with 
any  on  the  market.    Read  the  stories  of  success  and  profits 
by  Fairfield  owners.    Try'  it  yourself  on  my  2-hatch  trial  prop- 
n  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  my  Fairfield  is  in  a  class  by 
the  most  perfect  incubator  made.     Perfect  in  material,  con- 
ction  and  perfect  in  hatching. 
These  are  not  claims,  they  are  facts  and  I  back  them  with  my  guar- 
antee, the  fairest,  squarest  ever  written. 

First,  I  guarantee  that  the  Fairfield  is  made  right,  that  it  works 
right,  particularly,  that  it  will  hatch  right,  which  means  hatch  90% 
or  better  of  all  fertile,  hatchable  eggs  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

Now  the  question  is,  do  you  want  a  guaranteed  Fairfield  and  some 
profits,  or  will  you  invest  your  money  and   experiment   with   any  old 
kind  and  waste  yourtime,  spoil  high-priced  eggs  and  be  satisfied    with    50  or 
60%  hatches  that  you  get  with  ordinary  incubators.    Think  it  over.    At  least  investigate. 

Made  to  Hatch  90  °Jo  or  Better  or  Your  Money  Back 

AIRFIELD 

[Incubators 

Makes  Chicken  Profits  Certain. 

It  removes  tbe  guesswork  and  uncer- 
tainty ami  you  gel  reliable  results  be- 
cause you  are  working  vvlih  a  reliable 
machine.  When  yon  put  100  fertile  eggs 
into  a  Fairfield  you  absolutely  know 
you  will  get  at  least  90  chicks  because 
that  is  my  unconditional  cuaiantee. 


The  whole  secret  of  the  Fairfield  hatching  power  lies  In  the  construction  of  the 
machine.    It's  made  of  finest  California  Redwood  with  double  wooden  walls 
having  dead  air  space  between.    The  lid  is  made  with  special  insulating  ma- 
terial to  retain  heat.  The  heating  system  is  of  heavy  copper  throughout 
and  so  arranged  that  every  part  of  egg  chamber  is  of  even  tempera- 
ture. In  addition  it  has  automatic  heat  regulator  to  insure  steady, 
uniform  heat,  without  requiring  constant  attention  from  oper- 
ator.  Each  detail  of  Fairfield  construction  is  correctly  and  hon-  _ 
estly  worked  out.    It  cannot  help  but  give  satisfaction  to  every-  ^Kij^^^^S'' 
one,  either  new  beginners  or  expert  poultry  raisers,  in  any  climate  \~ 
and  maintain  its  reputation  as  the  World's  Best  Hatcher. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  my  90%  Hatch  Guarantee 
I've  told  my  story,  giving  as  many  facts  as  the  space  would  permit.    Now  it's  up  to 
you  to  Investigate  thoroughly.    Write  for  my  free  catalog  and  trial  hatch  offer. 

Sam  Thompson,  Pres.*  Nebraska  Incubator  Co., 

109  Main  Street,  Fairfield  Nebraska^ 


Fence  Your  Fields  With  Famous  Square  Deals 

Strongest  -  Last  Longest  -  Best  Looking  -  Easiest  Put  Up  -Most  Economical 


Square  Deaf 

Number  9 


Our  heaviest  fence 
— all  wires  are  No.  9, 
heavily  galvanized, 
lough  and  springy. 
Especially  adapted  for 
hog,  boise  and  bull 
lots,  where  fencing 
gets  excessive  strains. 
The  SQUARE  DEAL  LOCK 
and  Wavy  Strand  Wires, 
braced  by  the  one-piece 
Stay  Wires,  insure  a  per- 
manent, always  tight,  trim 
looking  fence  that  will  turn 
any  kind  of  stock,  from 
sucking  pigs  to  breecby 
bulls,  and  give  the  longest; 
most  satisfactory  service. 


Square  Deal 

Number  11 


A  medium  heavy, 
strong,  durable  and  good- 
looking  fence  that  will  turn 
stock  effectually.  The  top 
and  bottom  wires  are  No. 
9,  all  others  are  No.  11 
Spacing  same  a's  No.  9. 
This  fence  is  unusually 
strong  and  rigid  in  con- 
struction, also  elastic 
enough  to  stand  heavy 
strains,  heat  and  cold  with- 
out becoming  baggy,  sag- 
gy and  unsightly. 

The  SQUARE  DEAL 
LOCK,  Wavy  Strand  Wires 
and  one-piece  Stay  Wires 
are  of  eqaally  high  grade 
material  as  in  our  heavier 
weight  fencing. 


(18) 


Square  Deal 

Number  12 

This  is  our  biggest 
seller.  It  seems  to  meet 
the  wider  demand  for 
a  light,  yet  s  t  ro  n  g , 
durable  field  fence. 
More  of  it  is  sold  because 
used  on  larger  lots  or  tieMs 
than  the  heavier  grades. 
The  top  and  bottom  wires 
are  No.  10,  all  other  wires 
are  No.  12.  Being  lighter, 
it  costs  much  less.  Spac- 
ing same  as  Nos.  9  and  11. 
Only  difference  is  in  size 
of  wires.  Easy  to  handle 
and  put  up.  Knots  being 
smooth,  it  unrolls  easily 
and  evenly. 


Folding  Rule 
FREE 

Before  you  buy  any 
fence  write  for  latest 
Price  List  and  Cata- 
log. 

We  want  you  to 
know  how  Square  Deal 
Fence  13  made — why  it  is 
the  best  and  cheapest — 
why  it  is  so  popular — 
why  it  lasts  longer,  stands 
up  better  and  gives  you 
more  for  your  money  than 
any  other  fence  made.  Our 
catalog  gives  all  these  rea- 
sons and  and  proves  them. 
Write  a  postal  for  it  today, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  fine 
2  ft.  Folding  Rule  FREE, 
postpaid,  if  yon  will  mention 
this  paper. 


eystone  Steel  &Wire  Co.,i4i8lndustrial  St.,Peoria,lll. 
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Clipp 


IMPROVE 

YOUR  STOCK 

It  Pays  to  Clip 

Horses,  Mules  and  Cows.  They 
are  healthier  and  render  better  ser- 
vice. When  the  heavy  coat  that 
holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  is  re- 
moved, they  are  more  easily  kept 
clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
from  their  feed  and  are  better  In 
every  way.  The  best  and  most  gen 
t  rally  used  clipper  is 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

fag  Machine 


$750 


Itturnseasler,  clips  faster  and  closer 
and  stays  sharp  longer  than  any 
other.  Gears  are  all  file  hard  and 
cut  from  solid  steel  bar.  PRICE 
They  are  enclosed,  pro- 
tected and  run  in  oil; 
little  friction,  little  wear. 
Has  six  feet  of  new  style  easy  run- 
ning flexible  shaft 
and  the  celebrated 
Stewart  single 
tension  clip- 
ping head, 
highest  grade. 

Get  one  from 
your  dealer  or*' 
send  $2.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance.  Money 
and  transportation 
charges  back  If  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

IHA  Ontario  St.    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world's 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping 
und  sheep  shearing  machines. 


DUERR'S    DUROCS    AVERAGE  $40 

A.  J.  Duerr's  Duroc  sows,  sold  at  his 
farm  south  of  Milford  on  January  28,  made 
an  average  of  close  to  $40  on  the  entin. 
offering.  Prices'  ruled  very  even  and  buyers' 
present  got  good  values  for  their  money. 
Mr.  Duerr  has  one  of  the  good-type  herd 
of  Durocs.  Col.  Ray  Page  conducted  the 
sale.    Below  is  list  of  sales  of  $35  and  over: 

H.   H.    Koenig,    DeWitt  $57. " 

H.  O.   Harney,   Aurora   50.00 

John    Kahre.    Dorchester   .  37.00 

Amos    Eigstie,    Milford   62.00 

George  Davis  &  Son,  Milford   35.00 

Hans    H.    Jessen,    Dannebrog   44.00 

Chris   Stahle,    Milford   50.00 

D.   A.   Morrasy,   Dorchester   40.00 

Ben  Moobery,  Dorchester   38.00 

W.  J.  Nantkes.  Bellwood   39.00 

Ben    Moobery    38.00 

W.   J    Nantkes   42.00 

William    Severns,    Tamora   40.00 

John   Porterfleld,    Tamora   40.00 

George  Davis  &  Son   44.00 

William  Runty,   Milford   35.00 

Ben    Moobery   i   36.00 

HENSLEY  S    DUROCS    AVERAGE  $43 

J.  E.  Hensley,  Central  City,  Nebraska, 
made  an  average  of  a  few  cents  less  than 
$43  on  the  entire  offering.  The  offering 
was  in  useful  condition  and  the  sale  was 
snappy.  The  gilts  sold  readily  at  $35  to 
$40.  J.  E.'s  Model  King,  a  half  brother  to 
Col.  Gano,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d,  by 
Crimson  Chitwood,  the  two  sires  in  service 
represented,  give  a  line  of  breeding  that 
was  in  strong  demand.  Col.  Callahan  con- 
ducted the  sale  in  good  form.  Below  is 
list  of  prices  of  $35  and  over: 

1 —  J.    A.    Jacobson,   Marquette  $  71.00 

2 —  H.  J.  Hoegh,  Hampton   50.00 

3 —  Harry    Webber,    Palmer   44.00 

4 —  John  Martin,  Wood  River   46.00 

5 —  A.  B.  Cole,  Palmer   45.00 
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Preside 
E.  Myers 
Lye  Company 


M  s  HOG  WORMS-Not  Cholera 


That  Kills  The  Most  Hogs 

DO  B 

.  it  ■ 

I 
I 
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Real  hog  cholera— the  disease  that  is  caused  by  a  certain  germ— is  by 
means  as  common  as  many  farmers  and  hog  raisers  seem  to  think.  In  fact 
is  rather  rare.  Tet  every  year  an  epidemic  breaks  out  and  sweeps  the  country 
like  wildfire,  killing  thousands  of  hogs  and  causing  millions  of  dollars  loss. 
An  enormous  part  of  this  disease  is  caused  by  worms.  Thesymptoms  are 
similar  to  those  of  cholera— the  hog  snoops  around,  his  flanks  "flop,"  hair 
sticks  up,  tail  hangs  down,  he  coughs,  eats  little,  gets  thin.  You  think  he 
has  cholera,  but  be  hasn't.   Rid  him  of  the  stomach  and  Intestinal 
worms  that  are  sapping  his  vitality  and  strength  and  he'll  get  well. 
You  can  quickly  rid  all  your  hogs  of  worms  by  mixing  with  their 
feed  twice  everyday  according  to  directions  on  every  can  a  little 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Hog  raisers  declare  it  is  a  dependable  destroyer  of  hog  worms.   It  makes  hogs 


strong,  healthy,  fat  and  sleek,  tones  up  the  digestion  so  that  all  feed  is  changed  into  firm  flesh  and  juicy  fat. 
MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  likewise  the  safest  preventive  of  real  hog  cholera  and  the  best 
hog  conditioner  the  world  has  ever  known.  Keep  your  hogs  on  a  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 
feeding  from  weaning  until  marketing  time— they  H  never  know  a  day's  sickness  and  will  weigh  heavy. 
Feed  twice  every  day  according  to  directions  printed  on  every  label. 

a  l%i*Yll  ft  \7fl*^s^l  YlftftiafYfl  *'ve  no  doubt  that  vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  cholera,  has  done 

""U I  WdttHlallvlI  some  good.  But  it  is  an  expensive  and  difficult  treatment.  It 
guards  only  against  the  specific  cholera  germ.  It  does  not  destroy  hog  worms,  make  sick  hogs  well,  or  thin 
nogs  fat.  So  why  use  a  treatment  which  is  more  or  less  of  an  experiment,  when  you  can  so  easily  get  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE,  which  actual  experience  in  thousands  of  cases  has  proved  to  be  a  dependable, 
safe  preventive  of  cholera,  destroyer  of  worms  and  a  wonderful  hog  fattener? 

Beats  Everything  As  A  Worm  Destroyer  ^^i^^Sf^i'utZ 

my  hogs  for  worms.  Itbeats  everything  I  ever  saw." 

10c  A  Can  At  All  Dealers 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LY  E  is  for  sale  at  most  grocers,  druggists  and  feed  dealers  everywhere,  10c 
per  can  (120  feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— 4  dozen  cans  $4.80.  Costs  only  Sc  per  hog,  per 
month,  to  feed  regularly— by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog  insurance  you  can  buy.  If  your  dealers 
can't  supply  you,  write  us,  stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied,  and  also  send  you,  free, 
a  valuable  booklet  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising."  Order  direct  from  us  In  cace 
lots  (4  dozen  cans  $4.80.)  If  your  dealers  won't  supply  you. 


"lama,  ' 
Vlerryyfar^Hot 


IF 


There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned 
lye.  It  might  prove  dangerous.  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially  prepared  lye 


J 


that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs, 
each  can. 


Full  directions  on 


<$CWIuch  Kind  Do  You  Want?^» 

<r.  Myers  Lye  Co.,  Dept.  90  SI.  Louis.  Ho. 


fiftieth's  Big  Sale  off  Forty  Head  off 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


-And  Forty  Head  off  Bred- 


POLAND  CHINA  SOWS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  SOUTHWEST  OF 

Cairo,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  March  5 

FORTY  HEAD  OF  SHORTHORNS,  consisting'  of  11  young  bulls  of  service- 
able ages;  1  three-year-old  bull,  Royal  Gloster  2d,  1  yearling  Polled  Durham 
bull;  25  Shorthorn  cows  and  heifers,  10  with  calves  at  foot,  and  2  choice  Polled 
Durham  cows.  The  calves  at  foot,  the  heifers  and  young  bulls  in  the  sale  are 
sired  by  Mr.  Mieth's  great  Scotch  bull,  Lord  Missie  2d,  by  Prince  Victor  2d,  a 
half  brother  to  the  $10,000  Prince  Imperial  and  out  of  Victoria  Countess,  a  cow 
for  which  George  Allen  paid  $1,000.  The  second  dam  of  Lord  Missie  2d,  on  the 
sire  side,  is  Imp.  Collynie  Missie  by  Nonpareil  Victor.  Lord  Missie  2d  is  a  thick, 
low-set,  deep  red  bull  of  strong  Scotch  characteristics  and  has  certainly  sired  a 
wonderful  class  of  young  sorts  in  this  herd.  Most  of  the  cows  with  calves  at 
foot,  in  this  sale,  by  Lord  Missie  2d,  are  re-bred  to  him.  Heifers  by  him  are 
bred  to  Royal  Gloster  2d,  the  3-year-old  bull  included  in  this  sale.  This  is  a  good, 
useful  lot  of  cattle  and  of  strong  dual-purpose  type.  The  cows  are  heavy  milkers. 

FORTY  HEAD  OF  SOWS,  consisting  of  20  tried  and  yearling  sows  and  20 
gilt?,  the  former  mostly  bred  to  Gold  Dust  by  Raven,  dam  Mabel  Gold  Dust,  a 
full  sister  to  the  first  prize  junior  yearling  sow  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1911, 
and  also  a  full  sister  to  the  first  prize  senior  boar  pig,  1912,  now  known  as  D's 
Monarch,  the  celebrated  yearling  boar  owned  by  Henry  Dorr.  The  gilts  are 
mostly  sired  by  Gold  Dust,  with  a  few  by  Quality  by  Blue  Valley  Quality.  The 
gilts  are  bred  to  Expansion  Look  by  C.  B.  Powers'  750-pound  second  prize  year- 
ling, Expansion  Again,  dam  T  A  Sampson  by  Sampson;  and  to  Ideal  Sampson 
by  Sampson,  dam  by  Gold  Dust  Hadley,  second  dam  by  Radium  by  Big  Expan- 
sion, and  third  dam  by  Pawnee  Chief,  one  of  the  pioneer  big  type  sons  of  the 
1,000  pound  Logan  Chief  by  Chief  Tecumseh  3d.  This  is  a  valuable  lot  of  sows 
In  good,  thrifty  breeding  condition.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm,  and  will 
start  promptly  at  one  o'clock.     Send  for  catalog. — H.  C.  McKelvle. 

For  catalog  address — 

A.  L.  MIETH 


Cairo,  Neb. 


COLS.  BRANSON   AND  DCNKEL,  AUCTIONEERS 


6 —  James    Shoup,    Sutherland   -37.50 

7 —  O.    Cowgill,   Wood   River   66.00 

8—  James    Shoup    41.00 

9—  Ed   Osterman,    Central    City....  54.00 

10 —  E.  J.  Schleger,  Marquette   62.50 

11 —  Hans    Larsen,    Hampton   37.50 

12 —  James    Shoup    38.00 

13 —  James    Shoup    37.50 

17 —  James    Shoup    36.00 

18 —  A.    B.    Filsinger,    Alda   47.00 

19 —  W.    L.    Otto,    Surprise   39.00 

20 —  G.   A.  Wagner,   Palmer   50.00 

21 —  Ed  Smith,  Central  City   40.00 

22 —  Badger  &  Frost,   Central   City.  .  38.00 

23 —  Badger   &   Frost  1   35.00 

H — James    Shoup   39.00 

^5— James    Shoup    40.00 

29 —  Badger  &   Frost   40.00 

30 —  G.  A.  Wagner   38.00 

JOHNSON'S  POLANDS  AVERAGE  $42 

Gilbert  Johnson's  initial  offering  of  big 
type  Polands  at  Osceola,  February  11,  aver- 
aged a  few  cents  less  than  $42  on  forty-five 
head.  The  offering  was  good  and  the  line 
of  breeding  represented  in  the  offering 
seemed  to  appeal  strongly  to  buyers  pres- 
ent. Hather's  Hadley  2d  and  Choice  Orange 
by  Big  Orange  were  the  sires  to  which  most 
of  the  offering  were  mated  and  they  give 
attractive  breeding  to  the  litters  sired  by 
them.  Prices  ruled  conservative  but  were 
very  satisfactory.  Col.  A.  W.  Thompson. 
York,  Nebraska,  conducted  the  sale,  and  is 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  his  efficient 
efforts.     Below  are  prices  of  $35  and  over: 

1 —  Pete    Lindholm,    Osceola  $  90.00 

2 —  O.  O.  Jones,   York   70.00 

3 —  Ed   Shastrom,    Stromsburg   50.00 

4 —  Albert    J.    Johnson,    Osceola....  48.00 

5 —  F.  W.   Thelander,   Osceola   50.00 

6—  Pete   Lindholm    55.00 

7 —  Pete   Lindholm    45.00 

8 —  George    Brooks,    Osceola   37.00 

9 —  W.   M.   Deeds,   Stromsburg   61.00 

10 —  J.  "W.  Pfander  &  Sons,  Clarinda, 

Iowa   47.50 

11 —  H.   W.   Johnson,    Shelby   41.00 

12 —  W.  M.  Deeds   47.50 

13 —  O.   O.   Jones   40.00 

15 —  C.   W.    Lunberg  35.00 

16 —  C.  "W.   Lunberg   39.00 

17—  W.  M.  Deeds   41.00 

19 —  Earl   Reynolds.   Bloomington .  .  .  .  41.00 

20 —  H.  W.  Johnson   42.00 

21 —  A.    Shostrom    38.00 

22 —  H.    A.    Woods,    York   37.00 

23 —  Thomas   Key,   Clarks   41.00 

26 —  O.   Gustafson    40.00 

28 —  George    Broogs    35.00 

29 —  O.   Gustafson    41.00 

37 —  Kenneth    Schroeder,   Osceola....  43.00 

38 —  W.   J.   Hather,   Ord   51.00 

NELSON'S   DUROCS   AVERAGE  $58 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  F.  B.  Nelson's 
at  Lindsay.  Nebraska,  on  Tuesday.  Febru- 
ary 11,  resulted  in  an  average  of  $58  on  the 
entire  offering.  It  was  a  mighty  good  lot 
of  sows  and  the  blood  of  the  show  boar 
Valley  King  was  in  demand.  The  top  of 
the  sale  was  $122,  paid  by  Henry  Aase  of 
Bradish  for  No.  36,  a  spring  gilt  by  the 
champion  boar  Critic  B  mated  with  Valley 
King  for  an  early  March  litter.  The  offer- 
ing was  in  excellent  condition  and  bidding 
was  brisk  during  the  sale.  Colonels  Calla- 
han and  Putman  did  the  selling.  A  list 
of  sales  of  $30   or  over  follows: 

1 —  N.  M.  Brachle,  Lindsay  $  95.00 

2—  A.   R.   Barnes,   Petersburg   100.00 

3 —  M.    W.    Swan;on,    Lindsay   100.00 

4 —  Fritz  Mauer,  Humphrey   66.00 

5 —  Webb    Brothers,    St.    Edward...  51.00 

6 —  Joe    Schacher,    Humphrey   52.00 

7 —  Webb   Brothers   64.00 

8 —  C.   J.    Christenson   72.00 

9 —  Nels  Hans-en   75.00 

10 —  Edward    Johnson,    Genoa   40.00 

11 —  Andrew  Swanson,   Lindsay   51.00 

12 —  F.    A.    Lemmerman,    Creston.  .  .  .  82.00 

13—  Joe  Schacher   53.00 

14 —  Frank    Albrecht,    Humphrey....  50.00 

15 —  C.    E.    Peterson,   Genoa   4  6.00 

17 —  C.    E.    Peterson   100.00 

18 —  George    Brice,    Osceola   43.00 

19 —  W.    Swartsley   &   Son,    Riverdale  50.00 

20 —  Will  Moderow,  Beemer   80.00 

21 —  P.   P.   Cedar,   Genoa   71.00 

22—  A.  W.   Lamb,  Albion   73.00 

23 —  Oscar    Bostrom,    Madison   62.00 

24 —  R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa   45.00 

25 —  N.    M.    Brachle   70.00 

2  6 — W.   E.   Reitzel,   Genoa   40.00 

27 —  J    E.  Farile  &  Son,  Malcolm.  .  .  .  50.00 

28 —  N.    M.    Brachle   40.00 

29 —  Robert    Leisy,    Wisner   51.00 

31 —  Clarence   Wallace,    Wi  ner   66.00 

32—  ^R.  Widle  &  Sons     32.00 

33 —  W.   L.   Gogan.   Lindsay...   40.00 

34 —  J.   E.   Forke  &  Sons   45.00 

35 —  Joe    Schacher    55.00 

36—  Henry    Aase,    Bradish'...   122.00 

Extra— N.    M.    Brachle   40.00 

Extra — Ni    M.    Brachle   40.00 

Extra- — C.    M.    Christenson   45.00 

KUHL'S    POLANDS    AVERAGE  $53.90 

H.  P.  Kuhl's  Poland  China  dispersion, 
Florence,  Nebraska,  averaged  $53.90,  every- 
thing selling.  The  sale  was  snappy,  and 
while  there  were  some  bargains,  we  call 
it  a  good  sale.  The  sacrifice  of  the  sale 
was  No.  A.  Big  Tom,  selling  to  Paul  Wag- 
goner, Pierce,  Nebraska,  at  $147.50.  A 
number  of  good  sows  that  went  through 
this  sale  and  the  Lonergan  sale  the  day 
previous  that  were  sired  by  Big  Tom  show 
him  to  be  one  of  the  great  sow  sires.  Mr. 
Waggoner  is  to  be  congratulated.  He  also 
bought  a  number  of  good  sows.  A  large 
part  of  the  offering  went  to  Nebraska 
buyers.  Col.  H.  S.  Duncan  conducted  the 
sale.  Below  is  list  of  prices  of  $35  and  over: 
A — Big  Tom,  Paul  Waggoner,  Pierce .  $147  . 50 

1 —  Paul  Waggoner   72.50 

2 —  H.    F.    Dodds,    Florence   57.50 

3 —  I.   S.   Johnson,   Stanton   52.50 

4 —  P.    Kaer,    Florence   55.00 

5 —  J.   B.   Stricklet,   Kennard   75.00 

6 —  O.    C.    Cowel,    Hebron   65.00 

7—  Paul  Waggoner    75.80 

8 —  W.   H.  West,    Shubert..   60.00 

9 —  Joseph  Mousel,  Council  Bluffs,  la.  50.00 

10 —  C.   H.   Porter,   Eagle  Grove.   Mo.  62.50 

11 —   42.50 

12 —  Mrs.   C.   J.   Christiansen,   Genoa.  46.00 

13 —  W.   V.  Hoppe,  Stella   70.00 

14—  W.  V.   Hoppe   67.50 

15 —  D.    Bolte,    Waco....'   50.00 

16 —  S.    Gleason,    Oakland   47.50 

17—  P.    L.    Ugge,    Kennard   47.50 

18 —  R.  F.  Roggenbach,  Wisner   55.00 

19—  C.    H.    Porter   55.00 

20 —  Mr.    Burnett,    Millard   37.50 

21 —  R.   J.   Ptckham   50.00 

22 —  O    F.   Applegate,   Oakland   42.50 

23 —  S.  Gleason   47.50 

24 —  H.    S.    Giltner,    Oakland   57.50 

25 —  H,  H.  Jacobs,  Kennard   65.00 


26 — C.  J.  Landholm,  Wausa  

.  J.  Landholm  

S.    Gleason   ,  

S.  Gleason   

W.  Shipley,  Florence  

Joreph  Nansell,  Council  Bluffs,  In. 

Joseph  Nansell  

Joseph  Nansell   

Joseph  Nansell   

Joseph  Nansell   

Joseph  Nansell   

Joseph  Nansell   

Frank    Patton,  Surprise 

Joseph  Nansell   

C.   J.   Christiansen.  Genoa  

Thomas  Patrick,  Herman  

H.   L.    Faulkner,   Jamesport,  Mo. 


50.00 
47.50 
50.  Oil 
45.00 
37.50 
40.00 
35.00 
42.50 
42.  50 
4  0.00 
.17.00 
70. 0» 
42.50 
47.50 
47.50 
4  2 . 50 
35.00 


WALKER  &   SON   SALE  A  SUCCESS 

The  Walker  &  Son  big  type  Poland  sal. 
at  Fairbury,  Nebraska,  February  15,  was  a 
success.  The  entire  offering  sold  at  liberal 
prices,  making  an  average  on  forty-five  head 
of  $60.35.  No.  1  in  the  sale  went  to  Mr. 
E.  V.  Waugh,  Greeley,  Nebraska,  at  $150. 
which  was  the  top  price  of  the  sale.  No. 
4.  being  second  top,  went  to  Frank  Roberts. 
Earlham,  Iowa.  The  sales  run  along  quitf 
uniform  with  none  being  extremely  higli 
or  low.  Col.  H.  S.  Duncan  did  the  selling, 
and  worked  hard  for  the  interest  of  Messrs. 
Walker  &  Son.  Following  is  a  list  of  sales- 
1 — E.  V.  Waugh,  Greeley  $150. on 

3 —  U.   G.   Higgens,   Nelson   57.50 

4 —  Frank  Roberts,  Earlham,  la....  140.00 

6 —  F.   E.   Jackson,    Fairbury   90.00 

7 —  J.    W.    Anderson,  Leonardsville, 

Kas  ,   85.00 

9 — W.  M.  McCurdy,  Tobias   60.00 

10 —  G.    Bartles,    Tobias   55.00 

11 —  W.   G.   Gewacke,    Ohiowa   52.50 

12 —  T.   E.   Griffith,   Fairbury   52.50 

14—  B.   E.   Ridgley,   Pickrell   62.50 

15 —  W.   E.   Eppley,   DUler   52.50 

16 —  J.  Egelhart,  Jansen   60.00 

17 —  H.  L.  Voygt,  Davenport   62.50 

18—  O.  C.  Cowel,  Hebron   67.50 

19—  J.  H.  Knape,  Gilead  

20—  M.    Milles,  DeWitt  

21 —  William    Butt,    Western.  .  .  . 

22 —  C.   C.    Ingram,  Bloomington 


23 —  F.    D.    Church,    Chester   47. 

24 —  Henry  Wessel.  Roca   72. 

25 —  W.    M.   McCurdy   67. 

20 — W.    F.    White,    Friend   67. 

28—  Edward    Spencer,  Hickman.. 

29 —  Burt   Bowman,  'Algona,    la  .  .  . 

31—  F.    D.  Church  

32 —  E.   W.   Cooper,   Oberland,  Kas 

34 —  A.    Steincamp,  Manley  

35 —  Pitz  &  Adams,  Plattsmouth  .  . 
37 — James  Nelson,  Fairbury  


62. 
52.50 
61.00 
52.50 
>0 


67.50 
65.00 
47.50 
50.00 
77.50 
70.00 
35.00 

39 — Edward  Ketcham,   Shickley   45.00 


3  5.00 
37.50 
37.50 


40 — Lewis    Hoppe,  Alexandria. 

30 — Lewis  Hoppe   

42 — A.  H.  Edzards,  Bruning... 

44 —  U.    G.    Higgens   67 . 50  J 

45 —  F.     C.     Swiercinsky,  Belleville, 

Kas   52.50 

46 —  R    Bevington,  Gilead   4  0.00 

47 —  J.  Arkey,  Junction  City,  Kas...  50.00 
49 — Pitz  &  Adams   62  . 50  J 

51 —  H.  F.  Knutzen,  Bruning   45.00 

52 —  H.   F.   Knutzen  r   55.00, 

53 —  F.   C.   Gerard,   Fairbury   37.50  1 

54 —  J.    Schroll,    Tobias   52.0(| 

56 —  William  Webb,    Bendena,  Kas. 

57 —  A.  R.  Reystead.  Mankato,  Kas. 


:,l .  01 


LONERGAN'S     POLANDS     AVERAGE  $70 

As  we  have  stated  in  a  brief  report  of  the 
Lonergan  sale  in  last  week's  issue  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  this  offering  of  sows  | 
was  positively  one  of  the  most  valuable 
looking  lots  of  bred  sows  of  any  breed  that 
we  have  seen  sold.  They  were  in  useful 
condition,  were  vigorous,  well  grown  and  1 
well  conditioned.  A  $70  average  on  fifty- 
five  head  is  a  good  sale.  The  results  of] 
these  buys  will  mean  better  sales  for  thi< 
class  of  stuff  in  the  future.  Lot  1,  May. 
the  dam  of  Futurity  Jack,  was  one  of  the 
top  sows,  going  to  O.  C.  Cowel,  Hebron. 
Nebraska.  Charles  Grau.  Bennington,  Ne- 
braska, was  the  heaviest  buyer  and  a  great 
help  to  the  sale.  H.  F.  Dodds,  Florence, 
and  C.  E.  Osbon,  Eagle,  Nebraska,  were 
both  good  buyers  of  tops.  A  large  part 
of  the  offering  went  to  Nebraska  buyers. 
Col.  Duncan  labored  under  unusual  diffi- 
culties and  deserves  much  credit  for  the; 
success  of  the  sale.    Below:  is  list  of  prices: 

1—  O.   C.   Cowel,  Hebron  ...$145.00 

2—  C.  E.  Osbon,  Eagle   115.00 

3—  C- E.  Osbon   105.00. 

4 —  Harry    Dodds.    Florence   125.00 

5 —  Charles   Grau,    Bennington   55,'a 

6 —  Charles    Grau   :   60.00 

7 —  Charles    Grau    157.50 

8 —  C.  W.    Hutchins,  Weeping  Water  52.5$ 

9—  Charles    Grau    75.0* 

10 — J.    W.    Hall.   Valley   57.5ff 

12 —  H.    B.    Francisco,    Hastings   62.50 

13 —  F.    M.    Harney,  Julian   52.5* 

14 —  M.   C.  Warren,  Hastings,   la.-...  62. 5f 

15 —  E.   A.   Schnicker,   Nebraska   City  65. 0« 

17 — F.    M.    Harney   60.00 

is — Meese   &   McNutt,   Ord   7C 

19 —  Harry    Dodds    61 

20 —  L.   D.   Owens.   Etna  Spgs.,   Colo.  10C 

21 —  W.   M.   Schroeder,   Stewart,   la.  .  9' 

22 —  Charles    Grau    6< 

23 —  William    Kipple,    Columbus   OS 

24 —  Thomas  Millet,   Gregory,   S.   D.  .  6« 

25 —  William    Kipple    5/3 

27 —  Charles    Grau    40 

28 —  Thomas   Millet    45 

29 —  G.   E.   Paulsen,   Carroll   53 

30 —  E.   A.   Schnicker   50 

31 —  A.    Bolte,    Waco   6t 

32 —  F.    M.    Harney   55 

33 —  Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola   57 

34 —  Charles    Grau    lOf 

35—  Harry    Dodds    91 

36—  Harry    Dodds    95 

37—  Harrv    Dodds    96 

38 —  I.  N.  Minnick,  Council  Bluffs,  la.  60 

39 —  W.   H.   West,   Shubert   68 

40 —  John   Leehe,   Florence   45 

41 —  Henry  Hock,  Edina,  Mo.  ,   4{] 

4  3 — Charles    Grau    St) 

4  4 — M.    C.    Warren   71 

4  5 — Thomas    Millet    70 

46 —  Thomas    Millet    7(( 

47—  R.   F.   Roggenbach,   Wisner   70 

48 —  August   Gorder,   Plattsmouth....  52 

49 —  J.   A.    Cole,   Council    Bluffs.    Ia..  67 

50 —  J.   E.   Smatlin,   Schuyler   70 

52 —  M.  C.  Warren   ?§ 

53 —  I.    N.    Minnick   6J 

55—  William  Kipple    67 

56—  H.   S.    Burnett,    Millard   *t 

57 —  H.   S.   Burnett   *1 

58 —  H.   S.   Burnett   48 

59 —  I.   N.    Minnick   5* 

60 —  W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva   4S- 

00— Charles    Grau    62 

0— I.  N.  Minnick   6* 
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lit    HEREEORDS    AVERAGE  $221.84 

U  cows  sold  for.  .  .  .$  7.630;  av .  .  .  .$180.10 
7:j  bulls  sold  for.  .  .  .  17,660;  av .  .  .  .  241.91 
114  head  sold  for....  25. 290;  av .  .  .  .  221.84 
Ttfie  above  summary  gives  an  idea  of  the 
good  demand  for  Hereford  breeding  cattle, 
;ind  e  pecially  does  it  show  that  the  short- 
age in  bulls  that  is  much  talke*  of  is  a 
reality,  and  the  writer's  observation  at  this 
«ale  makes  us  know  that  this  shortage  will 
l»e  felt  for  some  time  to  come.  While  the 
olass   of   bulls   sold   in   this   sale   were  un- 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Hark  R«f  istandj 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  ol 
a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then, 
day  alter  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la- 
ments, listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
-  FAILS  TO  ACT— till  the  Springtime  ia 
on  him  and  his  horse  is  not  yet  abletowoik. 
Meantime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  carefully 
— Decides  Promptly- — and  his  horse  is  work- 
ing in,  say,  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  That's 
'  -:actly  what  happens  every  winter. 

j  Ve  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  by 
,  ..ii — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails — and  every  minute 
of  every  day  for  seventeen  years  our  advice 
and  treatments  have  been  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges  are 
moderate.    Spring  work  is  near  ;  Write. 

Our  I.ateot  Save  The-llorae  BOOK  is  a  Mind  Settler 
— Ti'ils  How  to  Test  for  Spavin— What  t»  Do  for  a  Lame 
Horse— Covers  58  Forms  of  Lameness— illustrated  But 
write  describing  your  case  and  we  w  ill  send  our— BOOK 
—Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FREE— to  (Horse 
Owners  and  Managers— Only  )  v  - 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO  "  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

OiutcitMs  everywhere  sell  Save-the-IIorse  WITII 
*y»"!'™VCT  or  seut  by    us    Kxpreits  Prepaid- 


Bird  and  Rain 
ProofYeniilaior 


Gives  fresh  air  circulation  and  keeps  out  sleet, 
snow  and  rain.  Birds  can't  nest  in  it.  Keeps 
your  stock  healthy  and  brings  you 
bigger  stock  profits.  A  real  ne- 
^  cessity  for  every  barn,  whether 
old  or  new.  Improves  appearance 
1 00  per  cent. 

Queen  Cupola 

Is  a  Real  Cupola 

Made  of  galvanized  steel. 
Looks  better  and  costs  less 
than  wooden  cupola.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Boy 
can  install  it.  Gold  leaf  vane  with 
each  cupola. 

FREE  TRIAL 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
Also  full  particulars  and 
complete  price  list. 
Ql'fiKBT  CI1POLACO. 
-    .  055  PECK  STREET 

T~  i  -j       Cresco,   .  Iowa 


NO  GUESS  WORK 

For  ever  fi  ty  years  the  Humphreys'  Veterinary 
Specifics  have  been  used  for  the  treatment  of 
animal  diseases.  One 
of  our  emergency  cases 
should  be  owned  by 
every  farmer  who  val- 
ues his  live  stock  It 
costs  but  little  and  is  t'  e 
best  thing  of  its  kind 
you  can  g't.  When 
you  want  it  you  want 
it  badly.  If  you  can't 
get  information  from 
your  local  dealer, 
write  us  direct  and  we 
will  send  you  free  a  £00 
Page  Booklet  giving  full 
information  regarding 
these  great  remedies 
and  how  they  can  be 
used  in  preventing 
and  curing  all  animal 
ailments.  Address — Humphreys'  Medicine 
Company  15j  Wiiliam  Street,  New  York  City. 

Percherons  for  Sale  or  Trade 

flood  young  stallions  and  mares.  Would 
trade  for  beef  cattle.  Polled  Durham  pre- 
ferred. Would  include  one  bull.  Address 
BOX   TWENTY-ONE  MINDEN,  NEB. 

TWO    PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

These  are  two  and  four  years  old,  black  and 
dapple  gray,   weigh  1750  and  1900  pounds'. 
Strong,    heavy-boned    kind,    and  desirable. 
Priced   reasonable   for  quick  sale. 
<•.   G.   HALSTEA1)  HASTINGS,  NEB. 


T  Y0UFTIDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven 
Hons.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  What  to  Invent"  Bent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  as 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

C  HAND  LEE  &  t  HANDLES,  Patent  Alt'** 

Eit.bUihsd  10  Twrs 
1073  F.  Street.  Washington.  D.  ft 


PATENTS 


START     FACTORIES.  Send 
for  free  book  how  to  Bet  Patents. 
—  -    —    Patent  secured  or  fee  returned, 
sues  &  Company,    58 ,  7th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news — S.   R,   McKelvie,  Publisher, 


usually  good  all  the  way  through,  yet  there 
were  few  bulls  that  were  old  enough  to  be 
really  attractive  to  the  range  buyer,  and. 
in  fact,  many  of  them  were  too  young  to 
appeal  strongly  to  the  man  with  the  pure 
bred  herd  who  wants  a  sire  more  mature 
than  these  were.  Lots  28,  Bean's  Contender 
by  Beau  Mis-chief,  and  29.  Beau  Lindell  2d 
by  Beau  Mischief,  both  consigned  by  Mousel 
Brothers.  sold  respectively  to  William 
Hutcheon,  Bolckow,  Missouri,  at  $950  and 
Gudgell  &  Simpson.  Independence,  Missouri, 
at  $925.  These  calves,  of  course,  were  out- 
standing good  and  the  fact  that  they  went 
to  the  above  herds  is  ample  proof  of  their 
individuality.  Without  commenting  upon 
individuals  from  each  consignment,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  make  particular  comment  upon 
any  one  consignment  to  this*  sale,  as  the 
offering  was  the  most  uniform  for  a  combin- 
ation assembly  of  cattle  of  any  breed  that 
we  have  ever  seen  together.  The  sale  was 
healthy.  The  prices  were  liberal  in  a  way, 
yet  this  average  on  the  class  of  cattle  sold 
is  only  a  recommendation  for  the  merit  of 
the  breed  and  under  average  conditions  no 
buyer  at  this  sale  will  fail  to  realize  a 
profit  from  his  investment.  A  business  of 
this  sort  is  attractive  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  and  so  long  as  prices  stay  within 
reason  it  will  become  more  attractive.  We 
want  to  express  our  gratitude  and  congratu- 
lations to  the  Nebraska  contributors  to  this 
sale,  to  the  Nebraska  buyers  at  this  sale, 
and  to  Mousel  Brothers,  who  so  ably  con- 
ducted  the  sale. 

The  Nebraska  Hereford  Bleeders'  Asso- 
ciation held  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting  at 
the  Palmer  hotel,  Grand  Island,  on  Friday 
evening.  February  14,  the  first  day  of  the 
sale,  and  elected  the  following  officers: 
O.  E.  Green.  Genoa,  president;  Curtis 
Benger,  Callaway,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
and  Messrs.  G.  E.  Stryker,  Rising  City;  G. 
C.  Doehling,  Surprise;  A.  C.  Smith,  Lex- 
ington, and  F.  W.  Mues.  Edison,  vice- 
presidents.  Arrangements  were  made  in  a 
preliminary  way  for  a  two-day  sale  of  120 
head  next  year,  to  be  held  at  Grand  Island, 
and  to  be  consigned  by  Nebraska  breeders  only 
and  also  only  thos'e  Nebraska  breeders  who 
are  members  of  the  Nebraska  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  The  cattle  to  be 
listed  for  this  sale  must  pass  inspection 
for  fitness  to  add  attractiveness  and  value 
to  the  sale,  and  we  predict  one  of  the 
greatest  bunches  of  Herefords  for  this  sale 
that  have  been  sold  in  the  corn  belt.  The 
Hereford  breeders  are  business  men  who 
do  things  in  a  business  way  and  are  in 
dead  earnest  in  their  support  to  this  great 
breed  of  cattle.  The  standard  of  individual 
merit  is  going  to  be  made  higher  by  the 
efforts  of  those  breeders  who  are  already  in 
a  great  measure  entitled  to  the  credit  for 
the  present  success  of  the  Hereford  breed. 

We  give  herewith  a  list  of  buyers  and 
prices  at  this  sale,  and  are  pleased  to  note 
that  fifty-eight  head  of  these  cattle  were 
purchased  by  Nebraska  buyers.  Col.  Z.  S. 
Branson  ably  conducted  the  sale,  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Col.  E.  D.  Snell. 

1 —  William   Henn.    Denver,    Colo  $335 

2 —  E.   C.    Rodwell,    Cambridge.   210 

S — N.   D.   Meisenburg.   David   City.  .    .  175 

4 —  Mousel    Brothers,    Cambridge   155 

5 —  L.   H.  Robinson.   Moorcroft,  Wyo.  .  165 

6 —  A.    Wickstrom.    Hershey   150 

7—  H.  &  H.  Kerr,  Brady   150 

8 —  D.   C.  Bellentine,   Curtis   215 

» — Mousel  Brothers    425 

10 —  F.  W.  Mues,  Edison   265 

11 —  E.   C.   Harrison,    LeVeta,   Colo.  .  175 

12 —  L.  H.  Robinson   300 


13 —  E.   C.  Harrison  

14 —  Henry  Smith,  Octavia 

15 —  A.  Wickstrom   

16 —  A.  Wickstrom   

17 —  E.  C.  Harrison  

18 —  A.   E.   Sager,  LeVeta, 


.  ...  .  . .  ...  .,. .  200 

.  i'.  *«          .  .  150 

  150 

.  .   220 

  195 

Colo   210 

  300 


19 —  A.  Wickstrom   

20 —  L.    H.    Robinson   170 

21 —  John    Blayton,    Campbell   175 

23 —  Phil    McCormick,    Julesburg,    Colo.  250 

24—  William  Henn    125 

25 —  Charles    Thompson,    Indianola  .  .  .  .  340 

26 —  A.  Goodreaux,  Campbell   200 

27 —  Phil   McCormick    195 

28 —  William    Hutcheon     Bolckow,    Mo.  950 

29 —  -Gudgell  &  Simpson,  Independence, 

Mo   925 

30 —  A.   Rosenfeld,   Max   275 

31 —  E.  D.   Gorman,  Lineville,  Ia   340 

32—  E.  L.   Clayton,  Central  City   170 

33—  D.    C.    Ballentine   170 

34 —  Chris'  Beuckor,  Grand  Island   155 

35—  William  Henn    125 

36 —  W.  H.  Hunter,  North  Park,  Colo..  190 

37 —  Thomas  Mortimer,  Madison   450 

38 —  A.   A.  Lutton,  Cozad   310 

41 —  E.   F.   Skolie,    Comstock   100 

42 —  George    Zeller,    Bellwood   90 

43 —  William   Hutcheon    95 

44 —  William  Henn    210 

45 —  A.    C.    Smith,    Lexington   155 

46—  E.   C.   Harrison   155 

47—  William    Henn    270 

48 —  C.  E.  Clout-h.  Lyons   205 

49 —  D.  C.   Ballentine   170 

50 —  Thomas   Mortimer    340 

51 —  A.  Wickstrom    195 

52 —  L.    H.    Robinson   200 

53 —  William  Henn    .260 

54 —  Frank    Tice,    Lincoln.   115 

55 —  Henry    Smith   265 

56 —  Henry    Smith    375 

57—  A.    E.    Sager   145 

5S — E.   C.   Harrison...   205 

59—  A.  Norrell,  North   Park,  Colo   .      .  185 

60 —  E.    C.    Harrison   175 

61 —  E.    F.    Skolie   165 

62—  E.    C.    Harrison   180 

63 —  E.    C.    Harrison                               .  150 

04 — Fred  Stolley,   Grand  I  land   165 

65 —  Thomas    Mortimer    .  .   150 

66 —  Peter  Keenan,   Grafton     175 

67 —  A.    E.    Sager   200 

68 —  John   Griffiths,    Maxwell   385 

69 —  R.   W.    Davis,    Ord   140 

70 —  D.  C.  Ballentine   205 

71 —  John  E.   Pownter,   Roggen,   Coin..  175 

72 —  A.  E.  Sager   280 

73 —  E.    C.    Harrison   190 

74 —  E.    C.    Harrison   190 

75 —  C.   M.   Cottrell,   Imperial   205 

76 —  -L.    H.    Robinson   200 

77 —  Henry  Smith    95 

79 — E.  A.  Slover,   Sidney   150 

50 —  F.    Storey,    Ho'.brook   125 

51 —  W.    H.    Hunter   180 

82 —  A.    Norrell    300 

83 —  A.   Norrell    280 

84 —  L.    E.    Potter,    SpringnYM.    Minn..'.  325 

85 —  A.    Norrell    260 

86—  C.   E.  Clough   195 

87 —  L.    B.    Slover,   Grand    Island         .  .  195 

88 —  A.    Norrell                                    :     .  275 

S9 — J.  C.  Osborn,   Meadow  Grove   200 

:nl — p,  o.  Carlson,  Chappell   185 

91 —  Fred  Trappe,  Sartoria   165 

92—  D.   C    Ballentine   126 


93 —  W.   H.  Hunter   155 

94 —  Thomas  Jeffry.    Norcatur,    Kas....  200 

95 —   115 

96 —  R.    L.    Fahlstroni,    Concordia,    Kas.  165 

97 —  Hans   Scheel,    Grand    Island   180 

98 —  Dr.   Watkins,   Cambridge   135 

99 —  L.    H.    Robinson   250 

100—  E.    F.    Skolie   205 

100V2 — J.  E.  Denning,   Broken  Bow       .  350 

101 —  Thomas    Shaffrey.    Oxford   185 

102 —  D.    C.    Ballentine   135 

103—  F.    O.    Carlson   200 

105 —  E.  C.  Robinson   170 

106 —  William  Henn                                  ..  250 

107 —  A.    Springer,    Sidney.  175 

108 —  George  Landgren,   Ong   170 

112 —  Otto  Falcher,   Holoyoke,  Colo.  600 

113—  R.  G.  McKinney,  Beloit,   Kas.       .  300 

114 —  E.   C.    Harrison   560 

116 — Niels  Jorgensen,  Ord   170 

118—  W.  II.  Hunter   185 

119—  A.    Norrell    145 

120 —  H.    L.  Williams,   Gothenburg  260 


GET  RID  OP 

Worms  and  Bofs 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
rkill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEWVERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
[  In  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
write  us  that  Newvermifuge  has  removed  from 
600  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  SI. 25.    12  for  J2.00.    Postage  paid. 

I  Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  B2 

592  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


Hog  losses  by  disease  last  year  amounted  to 
nearly  $50,000,000.00 — nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  any 
other  of  the  last  ten  years.  Your  neighbors  right  and  left  have  been  losing  their  hogs 
If  yours  are  ailing  today,  look  out  (or  tomorrow.  Death  is  in  the  air  and  it  will  rob  you  of  your  best  profit  maker. 

The  trouble  is  not  Hog  Cholera,  but  worms.  No  hog  dies  of  disease  that  hasn't 
got  worms.  WORMS  really  Kill  90%  of  all  hogs  that  die. 
COLUMBIAN  STOCK  POWDER  positively  expels  and  destroys  worms  and 

prevents  hog  losses.  Ifyour  hogs  are  sick  it  will  save  them.  If  they  are  well  it  will  Keep  them  thrifty 
and  safe.    Costs  you  only  a  few  cents  per  head  a  month  to  feed. 

|^ f\l|TfT1  hi  £afT  is  the  original  stock  powder — 
IsUlUllllJlall  the  only  sure  remedy;  used 
and  endorsed  by  thousands  of  leading  stock  raisers 

NOT  A  FOOD,  but  a  medicated  preparation, scientifically 
compounded  to  expel  worms  and  Keep  hogs  healthy.  Re 
stores  their  digestive  powers;  makes  them  grow  faster  and  fatten  on 
25%  less  feed.  Stops  thumps,  scours,  coughing,  fever,  indiges 
tion,  and  prevents  all  disease. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

We  have  an  Interesting  money- 
making  proposition  for  men  of 

ability  and  good  standing  in 
every  community.  Write  for 
particulars,  giving  references, 
TODAY. 


MUST  BE  FED  TO  BROOD  SOWS,  for  best 

results  with  pigs.  Keeps  the  sows  healthy  and  vigorous,  free  of 
fever,  makes  the  milk  flow  purer  and  more  abundant,  in- 
sures strong,  thrifty  litters  and  prevents  runts. 
A  BIG  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER,  never  made  before— you  can't 
afford  tomiss  it — means  dollars  to  you  if  taken  advantage  of  at 
once.  Try  Columbian  Stock  Powder  90  days  before  you 
pay.  Write  at  once  stating  how  many  hogs  you  have. 
Columbian  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Co., 

1452 
Genesee  Sf. 
KANSAS 
CITY,  M0. 


(OLUMB/AN  AUTOMATIC 
ffftiffi  FOR  MOOS 


Smith's  Dispersion  Sale  of 

Polled  Durham  Cattle 

Draft  Horses  and 
Poland  China  Hogs 

SALE    AT    FARM  NEAR 

Callaway,  Neb.,  Thursday,  March  6 

This  will  be  a  dispersion  of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  cattle,  hogs  and  horsea 
In  Nebraska.  The  owner  has  always  kept  the  very  best  of  sires  and  breeding 
matrons  In  his  herd  that  money  could  buy.  There  will  be  two  imported  Shire 
stallions  included,  6  and  6  years  old.  and  two  imported  Percheron  stallions,  5 
and  7  years  old;  one  of  these  is  a  show  horse. 

32  Horses,  1  Jack,  26  Cattle,  60  Hogs,  1  Ameri- 
can bred  Percheron,  2  Imported  Shire  Stallions 

Stallions  are  all  broke  to  harness;  some  grade  Shires  from  suckers  up  to  year- 
lings. The  cattle  are  part  registered  Foiled  Durhams,  balance  high  grade,  and 
mostly  solid  red  and  hornless.  The  hogs  are  mostly  gilts;  part  are  bred  and 
part  are  open;  nearly  all  are  eligible  for  registration.  An  excellent  chance  to 
purchase  breeding  itock  at  your  own  prices     For  further   information   address — 

J.  S.  Smith,  Callaway,  Neb. 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer 
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HORSES 


Writ  C  Rene  PERCHERON  AN 
"ULf    OrOSi     ROYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
8  First*,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prlies.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION,   Boone   County.  NEBRASKA 


Percherons.  3  coming  4  yr.  old,  3  com- 
ing 3  yr.  old,  2  coming  2  yr.  old  stal- 
lions. Registered  P.S.A.  E.  of  Omaha. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


JACKS  AND  STALLIONS 


JACKS 


AT  PRIVATE 
SALE 


If  you  want  a  good  jack,  come  to  one 
of  the  oldest  Jack  barns  In  the  state, 
where  you  will  find  large,  big-boned  black 
fellows  that  will  do  your  country  good 
at  a  price  you  ean  afford. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  Route  2  REA,  MO. 

JACKS  AND  SADDLERS — 45  best  Mammoth 
Jacks  in  Kentucky.  Saddle  stallions,  mares, 
colts  and  fillies  of  best  Denmark  and  Chief 
breeding.  Breeders  of  Tamworth  and  Hamp- 
shire swine  and  big  black  pigs.  Write  or 
visit  us.    H.  T.  Brown  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


HORSES 


"CODY"— "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
sale  In  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  Inspection  and  are  sound. 
Description  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  Interest  the  man  In  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at  moderate  price. 

Address  or  visit 

R.  C.  FIRME      Hastings,  Neb. 

Scotch     and     Scotch-topped  Shorthem 
Bulls  For  Sale 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


Tour  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  In  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate. 
FORD  *  HARRINGTON,  Parker,  8o.  Dak. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 

REGISTERED  —  One  team  four-year-old 
mares,  four  stallions,  and  two  mare  colts. 
THOMAS  E.  DOOLITTLE,  North  Platte,  Neb. 


BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight.  1,600  pounds. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  im- 
ported horse.     Address — 

J.  M.  GATES  FT.  CROOK.  NEB. 


DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty -seven  years  the 

-  B-E-S-T- 

Fresh  importation.  Cat- 
alogue FREE. 

DUNHAMS,  Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  III. 


PERCHERONS  of  this  Type  and 
BELGIANS  and  SHIRES  ALSO 

Of  the  very  highest  order  are  the  only  kind  Imported  bj 
Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son.  The  Custom  House  records  show  thai 
we  Import  the  most  valuable  horses  that  come  to  the  west 
Former  buyers  our  best  reference.  We  sell  these  horses  at 
the  prices  ordinarily  asked  for  Inferior  ones.  We  are  natives 
of  France,  and  can,  therefore,  buy  at  the  best  prices.  Let 
as  tell  you  of  them.    Address — 

JOS.  ROUSSELLE  &  SON 

25  miles  west  of  Lincoln  SEWARD,  NEBRASKA 

SKOOG,  REED  &  DeCOW'S  Imported  and  Home-bred 

DRAFT  HORSES 

Thirty-five  head  of  imported  and  home-bred  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  stallions,  one 
to  six  years  old.  These  horses  have  the  size,  bone  and  quality  that  recommend  them  as 
practical  sires,  and  are  all  thoroughly  acclimated.  On  account  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  retiring  from  the  business,  we  will  offer  these  horses  at  special  prices  for 
the  next  sixty  days.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  good  stallion  at  a  reasonable  price, 
let  us  show  you  our  horses  and  quote  prices  on  them. 

Skoog,  Reed,  &  DeCow,  Holdrege,  Nebraska 

Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  good  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money  66  head 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 

HENRY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


Are  You  Thinking  of 
Buying  a  STALLION? 


WE  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OP  STUFF. 
BARNS  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU. 


A   TRTP  TO  OUR 


Imported  Stallions,  $600  to  $1000 
Homebred  Stallions,  $300  to  $600 
Mares,  safe  in  foal,  $350  to  $500 

DON'T  DELAY.  SEND  US  A  CARD  THAT  YOU  WILL  START 
TOMORROW  AND   WE  WILL  MEET  YOU  AT  THE  DEPOT. 

Watson,  Woods  Brothers  &  Kelly  Co. 

Box  13  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


It'  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
t'U  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company.— 
8.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulla  from  10  months  to  two  years  old. 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus,  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
KLLEY  BBOTBEBS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Reds  and  roans  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding-,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sale. 

Also  a  few  choice,  big  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HATS  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most   of   them    sired   by  Red 
Goods  3066S8 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  few  cows. 
P.   T.   HATS                  BBADSHAW,  NEB. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Choice  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  roan  and 
red   Shorthorn   bulls  of  Choice   Goods  and 
Whitehall     Sultan    breeding.      Good  herd 
headers   at   moderate  prices. 
G.  H.  HA8EBROOK             BLADEN,  NEB. 

SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of   Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON        BEL VI HERE  NEB. 

HEREFORDS  

18  HUSKY  HEREFORD  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

These    are     eight    to    fifteen     months  old 
and   are   of  the   choicest   individuality  and 
richest  breeding.    Address  G.  G.  CLEMENT, 
ORD,    NEBRASKA.      (One   of    the  oldest 
established   Hereford    herds   In  Nebraska.) 

Advertising     Is     literature.      Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

RED  POLLS 

^^jpM^^L              Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

AJj^MfW           The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
\\     mv*      send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holsteln-FrtostanAsso.  Bx  134,  Brattlebor*, V t. 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of    either    sex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.      Address    or  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB         .-LAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

FOR  SALE — HOLSTEINS 

20  head  of  choice  females,  all  ages,  from  2 
months  up.     Eight  nice  yearling  heifers  in 
the    bunch.     Sixty   head    to    choose  from. 
Mostly  all  bred  to  PRINCE  KATT,  grand- 
son   of    Katy    Gerben,    or    HOPE'S  CONO- 
COPIA    JOHANNA    LAD    6TH.      Also  five 
young  bull  calves. 

BADGER  &  FROST           Central   City,  Neb. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

onable.  F.  C.  Bnschow  *  Sons,  Bine  HiU,  Neb. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Aberdeen  Angus 

Bull  Wanted 

I    am   In    the   market   for   a   good  young 
Aberdeen-Angus  bull   from   eight   to  four- 
teen  months   old.     Want   a   good,  thrifty 
calf  ready  for   service.     Address — 
R.  C.  ABBOTT          WOOD  RIVER,  NEB. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Hampshire  Fall  and  Summer  Pigs 

A  few  choice  June,  July  and  October  Hamp- 
shire pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  Good  stock 
and   popular  breeding.      Prices  reasonable. 
THOMAS  T.  NICHOL             POOLE.  NEB. 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

FEW  BIG  TYPE  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  GILTS 

Have  a  few  growthy  spring  gilts  bred  for  late  farrow  for  sale.     These  are  sired  by 
the  good,  big-type  boar,  COTNER  BOY,  and  bred  to  TOM'S  SENSATION,  by  Big  Tom, 
and  out  of  Sensation  by  Big  Victor.    Prices  right. 

H.  B.  TAYLOR                                                                                  FARNAM,  NEBRASKA 

FIFTY'   BIO   TYPE   BRED  SOWS 
Fifty    high    class,  big    type    bred  Poland 
China   sow»  and    a   few   select    males  for 
sale     at     reasonable     prices.  Inspection 
solicited.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  M.  COLEMAN             BELGRADE,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA   BRED  SOWS 

A    limited     number    of    choice,  growthy 
gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  March  far- 
row  for  sale.     Address — 

C.   J.   ANDERSON                 WAUSA,  NEB. 

JUCKETT'S  MONSTER  PATTERN  POLANDS 

40  large,  growthy,  big  boned  February  and  March  pigs,  mostly  by  a  son  of  B's  Great  Hadley 
and  out  of  Monster  Pattern  dams.  The  Oakslde  herd  kind  make  good.  Farmers'  prices. 
A.  B.  JUCKETT  &  SON  FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

W.  J.  HATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nineteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sows  for  sale.    Representing  Had- 
ley Over,  Pan  Over,  Young  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and  Columbus  breeding.  These 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.    Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.  HATHER  &  SONS  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


wwiivn.nfidiii] 


130  DUROC  Bred  SOWS 

ISO  choice  iowb  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  Col.  LaFollette,  C.  H. 
Colonel  and  Count  Medoc.  Also  20  spring  boars  and  all  my  herd  boars 
These  must  be  closed  out  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  50  head  of  choice 
iows  FEBRUARY  10TH,  AT  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA. 

Forty  foot  diameter  sale  tent  for  rent.    State  agent  for  Black  Diamond 
Stock  Powders  and  Dip.    Absolutely  the  best  conditioner  on  the  market. 
Try  100  pounds  and  be  convinced.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  state. 
Write  for  catalog  of  sow  sale 

FRANK  ALDRITT 

187  NORTH  25TH  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


70  DUROC  JERSEY  DRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and     for     my     public  sale 

FEBRUARY    25TH,  1913. 
E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 
30  head  spring  and  fall  sows  bred  to  Proud 
Wonder.  Challenger  I  Am,  and  a  good  son  of 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  for  sale  privately.  Good 
breeding  and  quality,  and  priced  worth  the 
money        A.  A.  HEKRDLE,  Stanton,  Neb, 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  'or 
early  farrow   with  prize   winning  sires.     For  sale  at  reasonable  prlcea 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  In  the  state. 
QHAgLBS  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.   Carpenter,    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 


Let  Me  Book  Your  Winter  Sale  Dale 

Can  make  right  terms  and  give  satisfaction 
on  block  or  in  ring.  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 
COL.  RAY  PAGE,  Friend,  Neb. 

Phone   82,    Independent  Line 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First   Nat'l   Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neh. 

T.    C.   CALLAHAN — Fine   Stock  Auctioneer 

Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs- 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell.  Douglas  3770;  Auto,  B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha.  Nebraska 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  news.  Read  them  as  care- 
fully as  you  do  every  other  part  of  the 
paper. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  mucii  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Wednesday,  February  26,  1913. 
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Coleman's  DISPERSION  SALE  of  Big  Type 

Poland  China 

Sows  and  Herd  Boars 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  ERNST  &  BROCK'S  BARN  IN 

Columbus,  Neb.,  Monday,  March  3 


FIFTY  HEAD  OF  BIG  BRED  SOWS,  A IX  ONE  YEAR  OLD  AND  OVER,  AND 
THE  THREE  HERD  BOARS —  C's  A  WONDER  BY  A  WONDER,  C's  BIG  PRICE 
AND  BIG  MASTIFF  BY  THE  DOUBLE  CHAMPION  KING  MASTIFF 


COLEMAN'S  VALUABLE  DISPERSION  OFFERING 
Having  purchased  a  new  line  of  business  for  the  coming  season,  Mr.  Coleman 
Is  obliged  to  disperse  his  valuable  herd  of  big  type  Poland  China  sows,  and  we 
say  frankly  that  it  is  an  offering  of  much  value  and  one  that  recommends  itself 
through  individuality  of  the  big,  useful  kind,  and  through  blood  lines  of  the 
well  known,  big  typo  families  so  that  parties  buying  frotti  this  sale  may  rest 
assured  of  getting  an  honest  value  and  up-to-date  big  type  breeding.  The  offer- 
ing represents  top  foundation  selections  from  such  well  known  herds  as  that  of 
EUer-broeck,  Meese,  Julius  Stein,  Schug,  Wintermute,  John  Miller,  Peter  Mouw, 
and  so  on  through  a  list  of  well  known  breeders.  No.  4  in  the  catalog  i3  one 
of  the  best  sows  to  be  sold  this  season.  No  1  Is  a  choice  sow;  No.  29  is  a 
choice  big  type  gilt  of  almost  perfest  conformation;  Nos.  12  and  11  are  by  the 
great  Chief  Price  and  are  good;  No.  19,  a  daughter  of  Big  Mastiff,  is  good;  Nos. 
2b  and  26,  by  the  great  Wonder's  Model,  are  mammoth  big  sows,  and  Nos.  13, 
14,  15,  16  and  17  are  good,  representing  Miller's  Happy  Tecumseh,  Surprise 
Tecumseh,  Hadley  Surprise  and  Mastiff  breeding;  and  so  on  through  the  entire 
offering,  we  find  a  class  of  breeding  and  a  line  of  individual  merit  that  appeals 
to  the  buying  public.  These  sows  are  going  to  be  offered  in  valuable  working 
condition.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  are  a  bit  thin  to  sell  for  their-  worth  because 
Mr.  Coleman's  herd  is  composed  of  a  lot  of  very  prolific  and  regular  producing 
sows,  and  many  of  them  have  raised  two  litters  a  year.  The  herd  boars,  too, 
should  be  given  consideration,  as  they  represent  commendable  discrimination  on 
Mr.  Coleman's  part  in  selecting  them  for  use  at  the  head  of  his  good  herd  and 
they  are  proven  slr^s  of  value  to  any  herd.  Mr.  Coleman's  catalog  tells  in  an 
interesting  and  concise  way  of  the  merits  of  the  offering  as  a  whole  and  the 
foot-notes  give  dependable  descriptions  of  the  best  sows  in  the  sale.  This  herd 
Is  uniform  in  markings  and  type,  and  have  as  much  quality  and  style  as  you 
will  find  in  the  Dig  type  class.  Write  for  catalog  of  this  sale  and  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer.  Mail  bids  may  be  sent  to  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Nebraska  Farmer 
fieldman,  in  care  of  Mr.  Coleman,  and  shruld  he  directed  to  Columbus,  Ne- 
braska.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

John  M.  Coleman,  Belgrade,  Neb. 

COL,  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Oswald's  Offering  of  Big  Type 

Poland  China 


SOWS  AND  FALL  PIGS 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Wisner,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  March  4 


90  HEAD  OF  BRED  SOWS,  CONSISTING  OF  15  BIG  TRIED  SOWS 
AND  15  GROWTHY  GILTS;  20  FALL  PIGS,  CONSIST- 
ING OF  8  BOARS  AND  12  GILTS 


OSWALD'S  CHOICE  BIG  TYPE  OFFERING 
P.  0.  Oswald  has  assembled  a  valuable  lot  of  sows  for  his  bred 
sow  sale  March  4.  He  is  including  in  this  sale  some  of  the  best  sows 
on  the  farm,  and  a  number  of  them  weigh  600  pounds  and  over. 
Among  these  are  the  great  sow,  Wonder  Curly,  by  Orange  Chief,  by 
the  celebrated  Big  Orange,  dam  Wonder  A  by  Longfellow.  Other 
good  sows  are  Miss  Ideal  by  Miller's  Tecumseh;  Toothpick  2d,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Big  Tecumseh;  Jewel's  Princess  by  Hadley  Sur- 
prise, and  others  that  are  daughters  of  Major  Hadley,  one  of  the  best 
sons  of  Hadley  Gold  Dust;  the  great  first  prize  Big  Tom,  and  grand- 
daughters of  Long  King  and  A  Wonder.  The  gilts  are  mostly  «ired 
by  Mr.  Oswald's  senior  herd  boar,  Hillcroft  Prospect,  by  Hillcroft 
Half-ton.  and  the  mature  sows  are  bred  to  him.  Hillcrolt  Prospect 
is  one  of  the  good  big  type  boars.  The  gilts  by  him  are  bred  to  a 
monster-framed  big  typed  youngster,  Colossal  Tecumseh,  by  a  son  of 
Miller's  Tecumseh.  The  fall  pigs  are' all  by  Hillcroft  Prospect  and 
are  a  good  lot  of  thrifty,  heavy-boned  pigs.  This  •  sale  offering  is 
good  and  is  worth  investigation.  Send  for  catalog.  Send  bids  to  me 
in  care  of  Mr.  Oswald.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address— 

P.  O.  Oswald,  Wisner,  Neb. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


K.  F.  Dietsch's  Valuable  Offering  of  Tried 


Sows  of  the  Big  Type 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Orleans,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  March  4 


30  HEAD  OF  TRIED  SOWS  BY  LONG  WONDER,  BIG  BEN  BY  CHIEF  WON- 
DER AND  DIETSCH'S  HADLEY  BY  PAN  HADLEY,  AND  10  GILTS 


DIETSCH'S  VALUABLE  OFFERING  OF  BIG  TYPE  SOWS 

K.  F.  DIETSCH,  ORLEANS,  NEBRASKA,  has  listed  the  best  bunch  of  sows 
f»r  this  sale  that  he  has  ever  owned.  Practically  all  of  the  offering  are  big, 
useful  tried  sows,  mostly  under  two  years  old,  and  sired  by  Long  Wonder  by 
E  J's  Wonder,  dam  Nellie  York  by  Thompson  Chief;  Big  Ben  by  Chief  Wonder, 
dam  Theresa  by  Hadley  Chief;  and  Dietsch's  Hadley  by  Pan  Hadley,  dam  Expan- 
sion Lady  by  L's  Expansion.  The  offering  is  bred  to  Dietsch's  Hadley  and 
Dietsch's  Combination,  he  by  Mammoth  Ideal  by  Hadley  Gold  Dust,  dam  Lady 
Sampson  by  Sampson  The  tried  sows  and  fall  yearlings  in  this  sale  are  about 
as  good  a  lot  as  will  go  through  a  sale  King  this  winter.  They  are  the.  big  type, 
heavy  boned  kind,  extra  good  individually,  and  representing  a  striotly  high  class 
string  of  sires,  as  Mr.  Dietsch  has  always  been  one  of  the  very  discriminating 
buyers  when  selecting  a  herd  header,  and  regardless  of  price  he  has  purchased 
the  individual  that  pn  mised  improvement  to  the  herd.  A  great  deal  of  Ex- 
pansion and  Hadley  blood  is  represented  in  the  offering,  through  ancestors  of 
this  line  of  breeding  that  were  among  the  best,  and  through  E  J's  Wonder,  the 
sire  of  Long  Wonder,  and  Chief  Wonder,  ..he  sire  of  Big  Ben,  we  find  a  line  of 
the  extreme  big  type  breeding.  Mr.  Dietsch  deserves  recognition  from  breeders 
in  this  sale,  as  he  has  a  class  of  stuff  and  a  line  of  breeding  that  will  do  breeders 
good.  Farmers  can  profit  from  purchases  in  this  sale  and  should  support  the 
sale  liberally  because  Mr.  Dietsch  is  one  of  the  progressive  stockmen  in  southern 
Nebraska,  and  has  established  good  herds  of  both  Poland  Chinas  and  Shorthorns 
that  are  beneficial  to  the  community  and  afford  a  source  for  buying  pure  bred 
rires  and  females.  Parties  who  cannot  attend  the  sale  and  desire  to  buy  on 
mail  order,  may  send  bids  in  care  of  Mr.  Dietch  to  C.  C.  Ingram,  who  will 
represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer  in  this  sala. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

K.  F.  Dietsch       Orleans,  Nebraska 

Col.  T.  C.  Callahan,  Anct.  C.  C.  Ingram,  Neb.  Farmer  Representative. 


William  Ferguson's  Monster  Type 

Poland  China 

—BRED  SOWS— 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  SATE  PAVILION  IN 

Scribner,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  March  5 


FORTY  HEAD  OF  STRICTLY  BIG  TYPE  SOWS  AND  GILTS,  REPRESENTING 
BIG  TIMM  BY  THE  BIG  ORPHAN;  THE  MAMMOTH  LONG  BOY;  BIG 
BONED  JUMBO  BY  BIG  JUMBO,  AND  LONG  CHIEF  S  GIANT 
BY  THE  1,050  POUND  LONG  CHIEF 


FERGUSON'S  GREAT  OFFERING  OF  BIG  TYPE  SOWS 
One  of  the  great  opportunities  o£  the  season  for  the  purchase  of  a  valuable 
big  type  Poland  China  bred  sow  or  gilt  is  afforded  in  the  sale  of  William  Fergu- 
son on  March  5.  The  offering  consists  of  five  tried  sows  and  ten  fall  yearlings, 
all  by  Long  Boy,  in  our  opinion  the  biggest  Poland  China  boar  of  the  breed  at 
this  time,  and  the  balance  are  gilts  by  Big  Timm  and  Long  Chief's  Giant.  Big 
Timm  is  represented  throughout  the  sale  as  most  of  the  offering  that  are  not 
sired  by  him  are  mated  with  him.  He  is  a  great  prospect  for  the  aged  class 
for  next  season's  shows.  He  is  a  strappin'  big,  long-bodied,  smooth,  good  type 
individual  and  is  got  by  the  great  sire,  The  Big  Orphan,  a  hog  to  which  many 
breeders  are  paying  valuable  compliments  and  one  that  could  be  sold  at  a  long 
price  if  offered  for  sale.  The  Big  Orpham  is  a  full  brother  to  the  sensational 
Columbus.  The  dam  of  Big  Timm  is  Long's  Thickset  1st,  the  third  prize  aged 
sow  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1912.  she  by  the  great  Long  Wonder.  Without 
doubt,  Long's  Thickset  1st  is  one  of  the  biggest  boned,  big  type  Poland  China 
sows  living.  Much  value  adds  to  the  representation  of  this  line  of  breeding  in 
any  herd,  and  the  connection  wnich  Big  Timm  has  with  this  offering  should 
appeal  to  parties- in  the  market  for  high  class  foundation  sows.  Long  Chief's 
Giant  is  by  the  1,050-pound  Long  Chief,  and  is  also  the  sire  of  or  is  mated  with 
a  number  of  sows  in  this  offering.  That  part  of  the  offering  not  mated  with  Big 
Timm  or  Long  Chief's  Giant  is  mated  with  Big  Boned  Jumbo,  by  the  celebrated 
Big  Jumbo.  Big  Boned  Jumbo  is  a  May  pig  and  after  passing  through  a  season 
of  liberal  service,  he  weighed  300  pounds  at  eight  months  old,  measures  53 
inches  long,  50  heart,  50  flank,  and  has  8%  inch  bone.  This  pig  is  one  of  the 
really  outstanding  big  type  prospects.  The  sires  of  the  dams  represented  in  this 
sale  are  Orphan  Boy,  Long  Boy,  Victor,  Big  Hadley's  Model  and  other  well 
known  big  type  sires.  This  offering  commends  itself  strongly  to  those  who  are 
still  in  the  market  for  a  good  individual  of  the  big  type  that  carries  attractive 
blood  lines  in  her  own  pedigree  and  is  mated  with  as  good  big  type  and  well 
bred  big  type  Poland  China  boars'  as  the  breed  affords.  Parties  who  cannot 
attend  this  sale  and  desire  to  send  bids,  may  entrust  same  to  H.  C.  McKelvie, 
Nebraska  Farmer  fieldman,  in  care  of  Mr.  Ferguson. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


For  catalog  address — 

WILLIAM  FERGUSON,    Scribner,  Nebraska 

COL    T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 
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This  wonderful 
invention  will 
revolutionize 


arm 


life 


IT  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  Reduces  farming  to  a  scien- 
tific basis,  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  your  labor,  swells  your 
profits,  saves  time,  saves  trouble, 
saves  money.  Keeps  the  boys  at 
home  and  makes  the  farm 
modern  and  automatic. 


Universal  Tractor  ,  „ 

operating  Grindstone 


H 


ERE  IT  IS  AT  LAST,  — the  device  you  have  been  wanting  for  so  many 
years  !  A  machine  that  goes  wherever  it  is  wanted  under  its  own  power 
and  that  does  the  work  of  a  stationary  engine  in  addition  to  the  work  of 
a  horse.  The  device  that  harrows  your  ground,  drills,  plants,  weeds  and  culti- 
vates your  fields,  saws  your  wood,  pumps  water,  grinds  your  grain,  chops  your 
feed,  runs  your  churns  and  separators,  your  washing  machine  and  your  electric 
generator ;  a  machine  that  does  in  one  hour  the  work  that  now  requires  half  a 
day  and  does  it  better,  easier  and  more  economically,  that  costs  little  to  operate 
and  that  costs  nothing  when  not  actually  working, —  that  makes  money  for  you 
while  your  horse  is  eating  his  head  off  in  the  barn,  The 


Universal 
Tractor  Co. 

5  2  Kay  St. 
Newcastle,  Indiana 

Please  send  without  cost 
the  book,  "Farming  by  Motor 

Name  _  

Town     

Street  or  R.  F.  D   


annihilates  farm  drudgery  as  the  automobile  has  anni- 
hilated distances.  It  is  the  touring:  car  of  progressive 
farming.  It  multiplies  the  efficiency  of  farm  labor  as 
modern  machinery  has  multiplied  the  efficiency  of 
factory  labor.  It  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  here- 
tofore done  by  two.  The  only  limit  to  its  capacity  is 
the  capacity  of  the  operators.  With  three  shifts  of 
drivers  the  Universal  Tractor  can  work  in  the  fields 
for  twenty-four  hours  straightaway.  Its  total  opera- 
tive cost  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the 
feed  consumed  by  a  horse. 

The  Universal  Tractor  is  obedient  to  the  touch  of  the 
thumb.  It  runs  with  uniform  and  unvarying  speed 
according  to  your  will  and  not  at  the  caprice  of  your 
horse.  One,  two,  three  or  four  miles  per  hour  exactly 
as  you  wish,  the  Universal  Tractor  maintains  a  per- 
fectly uniform  and  unvarying  rate  of  speed  no  matter 
how  rough  or  uneven  may  be  your  fields. 

If  you  want  to  cultivate  close  up  to  the  rows  of  grow- 
ing plants  you  can  regulate  the  position  of  your  shovels 
accordingly.  If  you  want  to  straddle  the  rows  you 
can  do  so  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  plants  such 
as  is  almost  certain  to  occur  when  you  do  your  cul- 
tivating by  horse. 

The  Universal  Tractor  will  do  any  work  that  a  horse 
can  do  in  cultivating  your  fields  and  do  it  much  better, 
quicker,  cheaper  and  easier.   It  will  also  operate  any 
machinery  that  you  can  operate  with  any  three  to  five 
horse  power  engine,  and  it  requires  no  special  skill  to 
operate.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  start  it,  regu- 
late its  speed  or  stop  it  without  assistance  and  without  danger. 
It  is  built  as  strong  as  a  young  locomotive  and  as  accurately 
as  a  watch.   It  can  not  freeze  up  in  the  coldest  winter  weather. 
It  requires  little  attention  and  it  is  so  perfectly  adjusted  that  it 
is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.   All  parts  are  standardized  and 
interchangeable  and  can  be  removed  er  replaced  without  the 
assistance  of  a  mechanic. 


Think  what  this  will  mean  to  you.  Think  Of  the  time 
you  will  save,  of  the  trouble  and  delays  you  will  avoid. 
Here  is  a  cultivator  that  runs  itself,  one  that  works 
without  tiring,  one  that  never  needs  to  stop  for  water 
or  feed  like  Old  Dobbin,  that  maintains  a  uniform 
rate  of  speed,  that  you  can  guide  to  the  accuracy  of 
a  hair's  breadth,  that  has  power  to  spare  and  that  is 
always  ready  for  work.  Here  is  a  harrow  that  works 
automatically, — a  drill  and  seeder  that  does  not  depend 
upon  any  horse, — a  weeder  that  will  go  through  twelve 
acres  of  ground  in  less  time  than  you  now  require  to  go 
through  six  acres  with  your  horse-drawn  weeder. 

Here,  in  the  same  machine,  is  an  automatic  churning 
device,  a  motor  for  your  separators,  a  power  plant  that 
will  operate  all  your  small  machinery,  one  that  will  go 
to  the  place  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  instead  of  mak- 
ing you  bring  the  work  to  it.  And  all  this  for  a  price  that 
compares  favorably  with"  that  of  a  high  grade  stationary 
engine  capable  of  doing  only  the  simplest  kinds  of  work, 
and  this  only  when  the  work  is  brought  to  the  engine. 

The  Universal  Tractor  opens  up  to  you,  Mr.  Farmer, 
an  outlook  of  unlimited  opportunity.  No  more  delay 
cultivating  your  growing  crops  with  a  horse  drawn 
cultivator.  No  tramping  on  the  young  plants,  nibbling 
at  the  tops  of  the  tender  sprouts,  no  more  lurching  and 
plunging  of  the  old  horse  as  he  starts  up  after  pausing 
to  shake  off  a  horse  fly.  No  more  back  breaking  labor 
over  the  chopping  box  or  the  feed  mill,  no  straining  at 
the  cider  mill;  no  more  hard  drudgery  for  your  wife 
at  the  separators  and  churns  and  washing  machines. 

With  the  Universal  Tractor  you  will  enter  upon  a 
better,  easier,  pleasanter  mode  of  living  because  all 
your  hard  work  \  ill  be  made  easy,  your  labor  will 
return  you  a  larger  profit,  and  your  sons  and  daughters 
will  not  want  to  leave  the  farm  because  farm  life  will 
be  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable  than  city  life  can 
ever  be. 


This  story  of  The  Universal  Tractor  is  too  long  to  be  told  in  a  single  advertisement. 
It  is  fascinating.  It  reads  like  a  romance.  Write  today  for  the  book  "Farming  by  Motor.'* 
It  is  free.    It  tells  you  overytbing.    Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  by  return  mail. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

52  KAY  STREET.  NEWCASTLE,  IND. 
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Why  the  BIG  FOUR  is  Sold  On  Approval 


Frank  Woods,  Bowbells,  N.  D., 
plowed  an  equivalent  of  3335  acres  of. 
stubble  plowing,  and  had  a  threshing 
run  of  35'A  days. 

Murle  Perry,  Frankport,  S.  D.,  has 
broken  500  acres,  plowed  1500,  disced 
3200  and  harvested  1000  acrns. 


GOOD  MATERIAL  —  CAREFUL  STUDY  —  FINE 
WORKMANSHIP— Has  Made  Possible  Our  One 
Aim — To  Build  a  Farm  Tractor  So  Good  That  It 
Could  Be  SOLD  ON  APPROVAL. 


Lyman  &  Gould,  Arnaud,  Man., 
broke  2000  acres,  plowed  380  and 
disced  2000.  This  with  the  light  trac- 
tion work  that  they  have  done 
amounted  to  an  equivalent  of  3450 
acres  of  stubble  plowing  for  their 
two  engines. 


Here  are  a  few  1912  Records  that  we  are  proud  of.  They  represent  the  most  remarkable 
work  ever  performed  by  a  farm  tractor.    Actual  records  like  these  sell  BIG  FOURS. 


The  selection  of  a  farm  tractor  demands 
careful  consideration.  The  investment  in- 
volved suggests  the  wisdom  of  taking  plenty 
of  time  for  investigation  and  comparisons. 

Investigate  the  BIG  FOUR  and  you  will 
find  these  prominent  points  of  superiority — and 
many  others. 


-Continuous,  steady, 
enormous  power. The 


Four  Cylinders 

BIG  FOUR  is  the  first  four-Cylinder  tractor. 
Requires  less  fuel  per  developed  horse  power 
than  one  and  two-cylinder  engines. 

FrS IT1  e — Simple  in  design,  of 

  great  strength  —  it 

has  withstood  the  test  of  time. 
Guaranteed  for  5  years. 

Large  Drive  Wheels 

— 9fi  inches  in  diameter.  They  hold  up  the 
BIG  FOUR  on  soft  ground  where  other  engines 
are  helpless.  Power  is  applied  to  rim  of  drive 
wheels — less  waste.  Patented  features  make 
the  BIG  FOUR  Drive  Wheels  different  from 
and  better  than  others. 


Transmission  and  Differential 

— Simple,  strong,  practical.  The  har- 
dened cut  steel  bevel  gears  are  guaran- 
teed for  five  years. 

Self-Steering  Device-™? 

FOUR  "30"  self-steering  device  easily 
adds$1000totheengine's  worth,  yet  does 
not  cost  you  one  cent  extra.  In  breaking 
or  plowing  it  automatically  guides  the 
engine  in  a  course-  absolutely  parallel 
with  the  last  furrow  turned,  so  that  one 
man  can  operate  both  engine  and  plow. 


g  Four "30 

Farm  Tractor 


time,  grief  and  money  in  the  end.  Thousands 
of  BIG  FOUR  owners  will  tell  you  the  same 
thing. 

But  you  do  not  have  to  take  our  word  for 
it  or  theirs.    The  BIG  FOUR  is 

Sold  Absolutely  On  Approval 

It  was  the  first  tractor  sold  this  way.  It 
is  the  only  way  to  buy  a  tractor.  We  will  send 
it  to  your  farm  at  our  risk.  You  will  be  the 
judge.    It  must  make  good. 

Every  BIG  FOUR  now  in  use  has  been 
sold  on  approval!  Only  manu- 
facturers who  know  what  they  are 
putting  out  can  afford  to  do  this. 
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Light  Weight- 


-Simplicity  of  design, 
few  working  parts,  steel 
construction,  make  the  BIG  FOUR  lighter — 
yet  stronger — than  other  tractors  of  equal 
power.  Requires  less  power  to  move  the 
engine,  leaving  more  power  for  the  load. 

Perfect  Cooling  System 

necessary  for  perfect  work  on  hot  summer 
days. 


is  strictly  up-to-date.  It  has  more  recent 
improvements  than  all  other  tractors  put 
together. 

Fuel  Consumption-^  j^g 

uses  kerosene  or  gasoline  with  un- 
equalled efficiency  and  economy  and 
delivers  more  power  to  the  drawbar  per 
gallon  of  fuel  than  other  tractors.  The 
BIG  FOUR  is  fully  guaranteed  for  one 
year  against  defect  in  material  and  work- 
manship. 

If  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  above 
facts  in  deciding  your  choice  of  tractor 
you  cannot  go  wrong.    It  will  save  you 


REDUCES  COSTS 
INCREASES  PROFITS 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  makes  yonr  work 
easier,  reduces  its  cost  and  increases  your 
profits.    It  plows  at  a  cost  of  30  to  50  cents  an 

acre. 

You  can  work  the  BIG  FOUR  24  hours  a 
day  whenever  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
weather  or  crop  conditions.  It  needs  no  rest. 
Always  ready  when  most  needed — the  most 
important  feature  of  all. 

Write  For  FREE  Catalog— TODAY 

Don't  wait.  Even  if  you  don't  intend  to  buy  a 
tractor  this  year  write  us  today  anyway.  Take  time 
NOW  to  investigate  and  post  yourself.  You  ought 
to  know  why  and  houi  other  farmers  are  making 
more  money  with  the  BIG  FOUR  than  they  ever  did 
with  horses  or  other  engines.  Drop  us  a  postal 
card— but  do  it  TODAY.    Please  address 


Nels.  Olsgard,  Walcott,  N.  D., 
plowed  2000  acres  and  threshed  40 
days  with  a  36  x  60  Separator. 

Geo.  Oldis.  Sentinel  Butte.  N,  D. 
with  a  Big  Four  Engine,  plowed  1600 
acres,  broke  160,  harvested  900  and 
threshed  12  days. 


Emerson -Brantingham  Implement  Company 

401  Iron  Street  incorporated  Rockford,  Illinois 

Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers.  Spreaders,  Drills,  Listers,  Planters,  Cultivators.  Stalk  Cutters,  Mowers, 
Hay  Tools,  Baling  Presses,  Corn  Shellers.  Gas  Engines,  Farm  Tractors,  Steam  Traction  Engines,  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  Clover  Kullers,  Road  Rollers,  Saw  Mills,  Wagons  and  Vehicles. 


Kruckeberg  Bros. .Moccasin, Mont., 
broke  300  acres,  plowed  500,  disced 
and  drilled  3200  and  harvested  with  a 
16-foot  combine,  1200  acres. 

R.  E.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Billings. 
Mont.,  have  broken  2200  acres  and 
plowed  800. 
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SECURING  BIG  YIELDS  OF  CORN 


How  Prize  Acres  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
Contest  Were  Grown 

Editor's  Note: — A  year  ago  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  through  the  Nebraska 
Corn  Improvers'  Association,  offered  $250  in  cash  prizes  for  the  best  acre- 
yields  of  corn  in  Nebraska  in  the  season  of  1912.  The  state  was  divided  into 
an  eastern  and  western  section,  the  dividing  line  being  the  western  boundary 
of  Knox,  Boone,  Nuckolls  and  intermediate  counties.  The  prizes  in  each 
section  were  $60  for  first,  $30  for  second,  $15  for  third,  and  $10  each  for  fourth 
and  fifth.  We  have  asked  the  winners  of  the  first,  second  and  third  prizes  in 
each  section  to  tell  how  they  grew  their  corn.  The  letters  appear  on  this 
page.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  five  instances  out  of 
six  reported  here  the  land  where  the  prize  acre  of  corn  grew  had  been  in 
clover  or  alfalfa  either  immediately  or  shortly  preceding  the  growing  of 
the  prize  yield  thereon.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  and  second 
prize  acres  in  the  eastern  section  were  both  listed. 


FIRST  PRIZE   EASTERN  SECTION 

By  F.E.McIntyre,  Sautee,  Knox  County 
Yield  109  Bnsliels 

The  acre  on  which  I  grew  my  prize 
corn  had  been  in  alfalfa  for  the  past 
three  years,  but  for  some  reason  it 
was  not  doing  very  well;  so  in  the 
fall  of  1911  it  was  plowed  about  four 
inches  deep  and  disked  twice.  The 
following  winter  nine  loads  of  manure 
per  acre  were  put  on  with  a  spreader. 

In  the  spring  it  was  plowed  again, 
quite  early,  about  eight  inches  deep 
and  harrowed  immediately  thereafter; 
harrowing  was  continued  after  each 
rain  in  the  spring  until  the  22d  day 
of  May,  when  the  corn  -was  planted 
with  a  lister.  The  drill  was  gauged 
to  drop  one  grain  about  every  nine 
inches. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  came  up  it 
was  harrowed  after  each  rain  until 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  six 
times  in  all;  then  it  was  plowed  with 
a  six-shovel  cultivator  about  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  and  harrowed  again. 
Later  it  was  given  two  more  cultiva- 
tions with  the  same  cultivator. 

In  July  the  corn  seemed  to  be  too 
thick,  so  nearly  one-third  of  the  stalks 
were  cut  out.  As  soon  as  it  began  to 
tassel,  alternate  rows  were  detasseled 
for  seed  purposes. 


SECOND  PRIZE  EASTERN  SECTION 

By  Elton  Stone,  Lyons,  Burt  County 
Yield  10«  Bushels 

The  land  where  I  grew  my  prize 
acre  of  corn  had  been  seeded  to  clover 
for  three  years,  but  had  grown  three 
crops  of  corn  and  one  of  oats  before 
last  year.  For  the  1912  crop  it  was 
spring  plowed,  May  2,  harrowed  im- 
mediately and  disked  four  times.  The 
ground  was  then  listed  on  May  24  and 
the  corn  drilled  in  the  same  day.  A 
fertilizer  attachment  was  used  that 
put  on  about  250  pounds  per  acre  of 
commercial  fertilizer.  The  ground 
was  also  treated  to  nine  loads  of  well 
rotted  manure  per  acre  after  it  was 
plowed  and  before  it  was  disked. 

The  plowing  was  done  about  five 
inches  deep — no  different  from  the 
remainder  of  the  field,  for  I  had  not 
then  decided  where  I  would  plant  the 
contest  acre.  It  was  low  valley  land. 
No  extra  care  was  given  either  the 
ground  or  the  corn  except  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizer  as  I  have  stated. 
The  corn  was  a  white  variety  that 
has  been  grown  on  this  farm  for  five 
years.  It  came  from  the  Missouri 
river  bottoms  about  fifteen  miles  east 
of  here,  and  is  about  a  100-day  corn. 


THIRD  PRIZE  EASTERN  SECTION 

By    Harry    Eggers,    Hooper,  Dodge 
County.    Yield  98  Bushels 

The  land  where  this  corn  grew  had 
been  in  clover  for  many  years  until 
the  spring  of  1911,  when  it  was  planted 
to  corn.  In  the  spring  of  1912.  after 
having  applied  five  loads  of  well 
rotted  manure  per  acre,  I  double 
disked  the  ground  and  plowed  it 
about  five  inches  deep.  As  this  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam  it  does  not  require 
very  deep  plowing  to  put  it  in  good 
condition.  1  left  it  rough  as  turned 
by  the  plow  for  about  ten  days;  then 
disked  it  once  and  followed  with  the 
harrow.  The  corn  was  planted  about 
three  inches  deep  near  the  15th  of 
May.  The  variety  was  Golden  Rod 
that  I  had  grown  for  two  years.  After 
planting  I  harrowed  the  corn  once. 
It  was  then  cultivated  three  times  with 
a  walking  cultivator,  and  laid  by  with 
a  disk  cultivator  about  July  10. 

FIRST  PRIZE   WESTERN  SECTION 

By  Howard  McConnell,  Hershey,  Lin- 
coln County.    Yield  102  Bnsliels 

My  corn  grew  on  land  under  the 
Platte  valley  irrigation  canal.  It  had 
been  in  alfalfa  tor  three  years.  1 
plowed  it  eight  inches  deep  on  April 
20,  harrowing  it  the  next  day.  I  then 
left  it  until  the  first  day  of  May.  when 


I  went  in  and  double  disked  it,  follow- 
ing the  disk  with  the  harrow.  On 
May  7  the  corn  was  drilled  in,  the 
kernels  being  dropped  fourteen 
inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  seed  I  used  was  of  native  corn 
that  had  been  grown  here  for  about 
ten  years;  it  tested  92  per  cent.  The 
ground  was  so  cold  last  spring,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  it  did  not  come 
up.  When  I  thought  it  had  been 
planted  long  enough  to  be  showing 
up  nicely  I  went  through  the  field 
and  found  a  good  many  missing  hills. 
So  I  took  a  gallon  of  corn,  and,  after 
soaking  it  over  night,  went  out  and 
planted  the  missing  places.  This 
gave  me  a  good  stand. 

When  the  corn  was  up  about  two 
inches  I  harrowed  it  well.  Then  I 
began  cultivating  it  whenever  the 
ground  became  crusted  or  baked  after 
a  shower  until  it  grew  so  large  that 
I  had  to  lay  it  by.  That  I  did  with  a 
disk  cultivator;  I  used  this  to  ridge 
the  corn  up  well  so  as  to  leave  a 
place  between  the  rows  for  irrigation 
water.  I  irrigated  this  corn  on  the 
25th  of  July  the  first  time;  the  second 
time  on  the  2d  of  August;  the  third 
time  on  August  14;  and  the  fourth 
time  on  August  26.  The  corn  was 
all  well  matured,  solid  and  dry  before 
frost. 


SECOND  PRIZE  WESTERN  SECTION 

B>  Gerald  Wilcox,  McCook,  Red  Wil- 
low County.   Yield  100M  Bushels 

My  prize  acre  of  corn  was  not 
given  extra  care;  but  just  the  same 
attention  given  all  our  corn;  in  fact, 
the  land  for  another  piece  was  disked 
twice  in  the  spring  where  this  was 
disked  only  once.  The  land  on  which 
this  prize  corn  grew  was  seeded  to 
alfalfa  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
the  alfalfa  was  broken  up  about 
twelve  years  ago;  it  has  been  in  corn 
every  season  since. 

I  think  the  main  cause  of  my  large 
yield  was  the  seed,  which  was 
selected  in  the  field  early  in  the  fall. 
The  variety  is  a  white  corn  that  I 
have  been  breeding  up  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  I  had  enough  of  this 
fall-selected  seed  to  plant  only  about 
three  acres  on  the  east  side  of  a  field 
of  about  fifteen  acres.  I  bought 
enough  seed  of  a  white  variety  to 
finish  planting  the  field,  but  we 
secured  only  about  half  a  stand  where 
this  purchased  seed  was  planted.  It 
made  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  while 
where  my  own  fall-selected  seed  was 
planted    the    yield    was    over  100 


bushels  per  acre.  The  reason  for 
buying  seed  last  spring  was  that  a 
year  ago  last  fall  I  was  away  from 
home  when  the  boys  were  husking 
the  corn,  and  they  picked  for  seed 
the  biggest  and  best-looking  ears — 
about  ten  bushels  in  all — but  not  one 
ear  in  200  would  grow. 

The  ground  where  the  winning  acre 
of  corn  grew  was  disked  early  in  the 
spring  and  cross-harrowed  about  two 
weeks  before  the  corn  was  planted. 
The  corn  was  planted  with  a  one- 
row  lister  on  May  4,  in  rows  averag- 
ing about  two  and  one-half  feet  apart, 
and  a  plate  was  used  that  dropped 
a  kernel  about  ever  twelve  inches. 
Even  though  the  stand  was  that  thick, 
almost  every  stalk  had  a  good  ear, 
and  some  of  them  had  two  ears.  When 
the  corn  was  about  six  or  eight  inches 
high  it  was  cultivated  with  a  two-row 
machine;  then  it  was  harrowed  with 
a  heavy  steel  harrow,  with  the  teeth 
set  up  straight.  After  that  it  was 
cultivated  twice  with  a  regular  single- 
row  cultivator.  The  corn  was  so 
thick  that  it  shaded  the  ground  and 
the  weeds  didn't  bother  it. 

A  dry  creelt  empties  on  our  highest 
ground  and  whenever  there  is  a  big 
rain  up  the  creek  we  get  the  flood 
water.  We  have  it  arranged  so  the 
water  can  be  used  to  irrigate  our 
fields.  It  is  good,  rich  water  and  we 
can  flood  from  forty  to  fifty  acres  in 
one  day.  When  this  corn  was  shoot- 
ing the  creek  came  up  and  we  flooded 
the  corn  and  potatoes.  In  another 
field  where  the  corn  wasn't  watered 
in  this  way  the  yield  was  about 
seventy  bushels  per  acre.  It  was 
calico  corn,  and  not  very  good  seed. 
I  think  if  it  had  been  planted  with 
my  white  corn  it  would  have  made 
from  eighty  to  100  bushels. 

Another  most  essential  point,  in  my 
estimation,  is  to  turpentine  the  corn. 
This  corn  was  turpentined  good  and 
plenty.  On  one  field  where  we  didn't 
turpentine  at  all  we  didn't  get  any 
stand  worth  mentioning  —  the  cut- 
worms did  not  leave  one  stalk  in 
fifty  that  came  up. 


THIRD  PRIZE  WESTERN  SECTION 

By   W.  SI.  Haist,  Hershey,  Lincoln 
County.    Yield  98  Bushels 

My  prize  acre  was  one  of  about 
seven  on  an  old  alfalfa  field.  We 
plowed  it  as  soon  as  the  frost  was 
well  out  of  the  ground  in  April,  at  an 
average  depth  of  eight  inches,  follow- 
ing close  up  with  the  harrow.  After 
that  it  was  harrowed  twice  and  floated 


before  planting.  We  intended  to 
plant  about  May  1,  but  on  account  of 
cold,  wet  weather  we  did  not  plant 
until  May  11.  We  used  an  edge-drop 
check-row  planter  that  dropped  the 
hills  three  feet  eight  inches  each  way. 

The  seed  corn  in  this  locality 
proved  to  be  very  poor  last  year,  so 
we  decided  to  get  a  bushel  of  yellow 
dent  from  a  prominent  seed  corn  firm 
in  Illinois.  Having  had  success  with 
this  variety  we  had  no  hesitancy  in 
trying  the  venture  again,  even  though 
it  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
wise  ones  given  through  the  various 
farm  papers. 

This  corn  was  harrowed  after  it 
was  well  up,  and  cultivated  the  first 
time  a  week  after  the  last  harrowing; 
then  it  received  two  more  cultivations 
about  ten  days  apart.  That  was  all 
the  attention  the  corn  received,  except 
two  irrigations  —  the  first  one  in 
August  and  the  second  in  September. 

We  got  only  a  fair  stand  of  corn, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  field  was 
practically  as  good  as  the  acre  entered 
in  the  contest.  We  used  no  barnyard 
manure  or  commercial  fertilizer. 


DRIVING  WORKERS  FROM  LAND 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  trusts  have  been  blamed 
for  it,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  reason ; 
but  this  »can  be  remedied  in  some 
way.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  another  thing,  however,  not  so 
easily  remedied,  yet  which  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  present  compli- 
cated situation.  This  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  enough  people  to  do  the 
work  on  the  farms  and  too  many 
people  in  the  cities. 

Land  speculation  more  and  more 
vigorously  drives  people  away  from 
the  land,  until  now  the  renters  far 
outnumber  the  land-owning  farmers. 
More  and  more  are  the  farms  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  few;  more  and 
more  are  horses  and  machinery  used, 
until  now  there  are  scarcely  enough 
left  to  do  the  chores  on  the  farm. 

None  may  get  sick,  because  there 
are  none  to  spare;  consequently  the 
work  is  poorly  done,  the  farms  are 
constantly  producing  less,  the  soil  is 
steadily  becoming  exhausted.  Shock- 
ing, stacking  and  husking  are  poorly 
done  for  want  of  help,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  hay  is  poor  and  the 
grain  of  low  quality,  making  poor 
flour  and  poorer  bread.  Fewer  cows 
are  milked  and  less  poultry  raised 
for  want  of  help,  because  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  one  person  can  do; 
therefore  butter  and  eggs,  beef  and 
pork  must  be  scarce  and  high. 

And  this  is  only  the  beginning;  the 
condition  will  grow  worse  every  year. 
Land  rents  are  sky-high,  the  renters 
bidding  against  one  another,  as  at  a 
sale,  to  get  the  opportunity  of  rent- 
ing a  farm;  and  when  they  can  no 
longer  pay  the  rent  they  are  forced 
to  sell  out  and  move  to  town,  thus 
increasing  the  population  where  it  is 
already  too  great  and  at  the  same 
time  decreasing  it  where  it  was 
already  too  light. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  fix 
a  limit  to  the  ownership  of  land, 
otherwise  a  few  will  soon  own  the 
earth  and  the  rest  will  be  their 
slaves.  The  war  in  Mexico  was 
caused  because  the  land  there  is 
owned  by  a  few  and  the  poor  people 
could  get  none  of  it.  The  trouble  in 
Russia  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  South 
America  is  in  about  the  same  fix.  The 
Romans  could  not  in  2,500  years  solve 
the  same  problem;  will  the  United 
States  be  able  to  do  it? 

No  individual  should  have  a  right 
to  own  more  than  160  acres,  or  enough 
for  a  farm.  This  would  make  the 
land  cheap  enough  to  bring  it  within 
reach  of  those  who  are  now  poor,  and 
soon  we  would  have  a  class  of  well- 
to-do  farmers  instead  of  miserable 
centers. 

'  JOHN  H  HENDRICKSON. 

Platte  Co 
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FARM  ADVERTISING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  of  the 
illustrations  accompanying  this  shows 
a  cheap  farm  bulletin  board.  This 
was  put  up  at  the  corner  of  a  farm 
near  a  heavily  traveled  highway,  and 
showed  on  the  bulletin  board  from 


A  convenient  farm  bulletin  board 
on  which  to  advertise  articles  for  sale. 

time  to  time  what  the  farmer  had  for 
sale  and  what  he  wished  to  buy.  The 
owner  stated  that  he  had  made  many 
sales  and  purchases  by  means  of  this 
simple  method. 

Every  farmer  living  on  a  public 
highway  would  find  one  of  these 
boards  convenient.  He  would  be  able 
to  dispose  of  his  second-hand  machin- 
ery, and  sell  various  farm  products 
to  neighbors  at  a  higher  price  than 
he  could  ordinarily  get  in  town  or  at 
country  sales.  He  could  also  secure 
various  pieces  of  farm  machinery  and 
different  items  of  farm  produce  from 


A  suggestion  for  advertising  farm- 
ers' institutes  and  other  farmers' 
meetings. 

his  neighbors  at  a  reasonable  figure, 
much  below  the  cost  of  the  articles 
new. 

The  second  illustration  shows  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  people  at 
Upland,  Nebraska,  in  advertising  their 
farmers'  short  course.  Every  auto- 
mobile in  the  vicinity  of  Upland  car- 
ried a  banner  of  this  kind  for  a  week 
and  more  before  the  short  course  was 
held.  Several  of  the  farmers'  institute 
points  in  the  state  have  adopted  this 
method  as  a  good  means  of  aiding  in 
advertising  the  institute  meetings. 

C.  W.  PUGSLEY 

University  of  Nebraska. 


PRICES  THE  RUB 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  many  of  the 
articles  in  this  paper  telling  how 
farmers  should  farm.  Mr.  George  B. 
Thompson  in  the  issue  for  February 
S  voices  my  sentiments  pretty  closely. 
There  are  but  few  real  farmers  who 
do  not  know  how  to  grow  a  crop  that 
would  pay  if  they  were  assured  of  a 
fair  price  after  the  harvest,  and  if 
some  of  these  paper  farmers  would 
tell  us  what  we  can  get  for  our 
produce  when  grown  they  would  be 
doing  something  worth  while.  The 
hay  and  grain  men  of  this  country 
this  year  are  in  hard  straits  to  get  a 
living  price  for  their  stuff.  The  sugar 
beet  men  know  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  just  what  price  per  ton 
their  crop  will  bring;  the  rest  of  us 
are  working  in  the  dark.  Now,  Mr. 
Instructor,  just  come  along  and  show 
us  how  to  get  good  prices  and  we 
will  produce  the  goods. 

JOEL  JACKSON 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


Studies  in  Animal  Breeding 

By  ELLIS  KAIL,  University  of  Nebraska 

THE  LIFE  STREAM 


1  have  shown,  in  the  article  pre- 
ceding this  one,  how  the  young 
animal  has  its  real  beginning  in  the 
germ  cells  of  the  parent  bodies.  It 
was  also  explained  that  these  germ 
cells,  once  formed,  have  within  them 
all  the  potential  capacities  of  the 
animal  that  is  to  be.  I  wish  now  to 
call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing this  plasm  or  germinal  material 
of  a  known  kind.  Of  course  this  will 
include  a  consideration  of  the  means 
we  have  for  determining  the  character 
of  the  hereditary  material. 

Selection  is  the  one  large  factor  on 
which  men  depend  for  success  in 
animal  breeding.  Proper  selection  of 
sires  and  dams  insures  success.  But 
the  question  constantly  looming  large 
is:  "To  what  consideration  shall  I 
give  most  weight?" 

How  Shall  We  Select? 

There  are  several  very  important 
considerations,  but  the  question  of 
the  inner  potentialities  of  the  animal 
which  are  wrapped  up  in  the  germ 
plasm  is  as  important  to  understand 
as  any  other  point.  For  are  not  the 
controlling  factors  of  development  of 
future  offspring  already  here  lodged? 
Certainly.  But  how  shall  we  know 
about  the  quality  of  this  very  im- 
portant hereditary  material? 

Since  it  is  invisible  and  minute  in 
character,  and  since  no  microscopic 
examination  enables  one  to  tell  any- 
thing about  its  potency,  it  may  seem 
that  little  can  be  known  about  it. 
But  there  are  two  ways  that  are 
within  the  reach  and  recognition  of 
everyone  who  can  rightly  interpret 
what  he  may  see.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  consideration  of  the  source  from 
whence  the  material  has  come;  the 
other,  an  observation  of  what  it  has 
done.  To  consider  the  first: 
Tracing  Life  Stream 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  article 
one  of  this  series  I  suggested  the 
continuity  of  the  plasm  from  one 
generation  to  another,  but  that  its 
character  was  necessarily  modified 
each  time  because  material  from  two 
animals  is  necessary  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  organism.  What,  then,  more 
plausible  than  to  study  the  parentage 
of  our  prospective  sires  and  dams  to 
see  what  sort  of  germ-plasm  they 
must  have  given  to  their  offspring? 

Tracing  backward  from  the  present 
supply  (that  is,  what  we  have  in  the 
animals  we  intend  to  use),  we  should 
examine  each  animal  in  the  immediate 
ancestry  to  see  what  sort  of  a  crea- 
ture it  has  been.  The  thing  to  be 
remembered  is  that  each  animal  can- 
not have  been  better  than  the  po- 
tentialities carried  in  its  hereditary 
material,  and  that  it  passes  its  germ- 
plasm  on  to  its  progeny. 

Every  animal  therefore  represents 
a  stream  at  its  mouth.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  we  cannot  tell  by  ob- 
servation what  the  water  may  con- 
tain; what  nor  how  many  sorts  of 
sediment  it  may  carry.  But  if  we  go 
up  the  stream  to  its  forks,  and  if  we 
follow  fork  after  fork  until  we  have 
followed  all  the  headwaters  to  their 
sources,  we  can  tell  a  great  deal 
about. what  the  current  of  the  stream 
must  contain  clear  down  at  the  mouth. 

Follow  the  lineage  of  an  animal 
back,  and  the  parents  are  the  first 
forks  of  the  stream;  the  grand- 
parents are  the  next;  and  so  on  back. 


Each  individual  ancestor  has  been  a 
factor  in  making  up  the  stream  of 
hereditary  material  which  contains 
the  controlling  elements  and  limits 
of  growth  and  development  in  the 
individual.  The  further  from  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  the  less  im- 
portant is  each  small  tributary;  and 
the  further  back  the  individual  in  the 
pedigree,  the  less  relative  importance 
it  assumes  in  the  animal  us  a  general 
proposition.  This  is  not  always  so, 
however;  a  proposition  which  I  will 
attempt  to  explain  later  on. 

Purity  of  the  Stream 

Another  point  of  comparison:  The 
greater  similarity  there  is  in  the  vari- 
ous little  streams  which  go  to  make 
up  the  large  ones,  the  more  nearly 
like  them  all  will  be  the  stream.  But 
a  mixture  of  many  different  kinds 
gives  us  a  stream  with  an  almost  un- 
determinable character.  So  in  the 
stream  of  hereditary  material.  Its 
quality  may  be  fairly  well  determined 
if  the  sources  from  which  it  has  come 
have  been  similar  in  essential  type 
and  character;  or  if  the  majority  of 
sources  have  been  similar  they  prob- 
ably will  prevail  over  unlike  material 
from  fewer  sources. 

Right  here  we  see  the  reason  why 
the  extremely  good  individual  that 
suddenly  appears  from  very  inferior 
parentage  and  ancestry  rarely  makes 
good  in  breeding.  He  has  nothing  to 
back  up  those  qualities.  His  heredi- 
tary material  is  all  from  inferior 
sources.  The  average  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  first  few  generations 
of  ancestors  of  any  individual,  then, 
should  give  a  good  idea  of  what  the 
individual  germ-plasm  must  contain 
in  the  way  of  possibilities. 

The  greater  degree  of  entire  sim- 
ilarity throughout,  the  more  accu- 
rately we  shall  be  able  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  hereditary  ma- 
terial. If  -  they  have  been  of  many 
kinds  and  types,  even  though  good  in 
the  main,  we  know  not  what  to  pre- 
dict because  we  cannot  say  which 
one  of  the  various  kinds  of  hereditary 
material  coming  from  different  types 
of  individual  will  be  able  to  make 
itself  most  conspicuous. 

Results  An  Index 

The  other  way  in  which  we  may 
know  something  about  the  germ 
plasm  is  by  noting  what  the  stream 
(as  represented  by  the  animal  we  are 
studying  and  by  his  ancestors;  has 
been  capable  of  doing  in  the  way  of 
developing  uniformly  good  animals 
of  a  similar  type.  The  point  is  this: 
The  hereditary  material  is  a  stream 
of  controlling  influences  flowing  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  spreads 
out  with  every  generation,  and  we 
have  the  family  coming  from  the 
individual. 

Examine  all  the  members  of  a 
family.  If  they  are  all  of  a  kind  and 
present  similarity  throughout,  then 
the  germ  plasm  of  their  parents 
must  have  been  of  a  desirable  kind. 
If  it  is  nearly  enough  of  one  kind  to 
always  express  itself  in  a  similar 
fashion  over  and  over  again,  then  it 
must  be  fairly  good,  and  the  animals 
developing  from  it  must  have  hered- 
itary material,  since  it  comes  from 
the  parents. 

Of  course,  in  studying  the  germ 
plasm  and  its  possibilities  from 
this  point  of  view  it  is  the  expression 


A  YOUNG  FEEDFR 
This  Boyd  county  boy,  Johnny  Lightfoot,  of  Bristow,  Nebraska,  is  learn- 
ing early  to  care  for  the  swine.    This  doesn't  mean  that  he  has  prodigal 
tendencies,  but  quite  the  opposite 


of  individual  characteristics,  and  the 
uniform  expression  of  these  in  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  that 
indicates  the  reliability  of  this  im- 
poitant  material.  One  sees  here  the 
reason  that  lies  back  of  the  success- 
ful breeder's  demand  for  animals 
from  well  recognized  families  and 
families  that  have  the  reputation 
of  producing  uniformly  desirable 
animals. 

I  have  said  practically  nothing 
about  pedigree  in  this  article,  but  the 
facts  set  forth  here  are  those  which 
force  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
necessity  of  pedigree  study.  There  is 
a  physical  and  biological  justification 
for  attaching  importance  to  ancestry, 
which  I  have  tried  to  explain  above, 
and  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the- 
ory. The  facts  are  indisputable,  and 
the  general  essentials  as  noted. 


CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  read  the 
editorial  entitled  "Rural  School 
Limitations"  with  pleasure,  believing 
that  it  touches  upon  one  of  the  most 
vital  subjects  which  we  must  settle 
in  the  very  near  future.  I  think  the 
consolidated  rural  school  is  the  an- 
swer tc  the  problem  —  consolidation 
not  with  town  but  with  rural  schools 
For  if  we  are  to  keep  our  children 
upon  the  farm  we  must  keep  them 
from  the  associations  of  the  town  at 
the  age  when  they  are  moulding 
character  and  judgment  and  can  see 
only  the  easy  side. 

Again  we  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult from  year  to  year  to  secure  com- 
petent teachers  for  rural  schools,  as 
the  dropping  out  of  eighth-grade 
pupils  makes  some  of  the  schools  so 
small  as  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
high  salaries  to  all  well  equipped 
teachers.  I  say  "high  salaries."  not 
because  they  are  higher  than  the 
teachers  merit,  but  because  they  are 
high  for  a  small  school  to  pay.  Yet 
each  pupil  is  just  as  much  entitled  to 
the  best  training  that  can  be  secured 
as  the  large  school  which  can  afford  it. 

Another  point  is  that  many  children 
are  deprived  of  higher  education  be- 
cause their  parents  live  too  far  from 
town  for  them  to  drive  back  and 
forth  and  they  have  no  relatives  with 
whom  to  make  a  home  during  the 
school  year.  Most  parents  feel  that 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  let  their 
children  go  alone  among  strangers  at 
this  tender  age  when,  as  I  said  before, 
so  much  depends  upon  the  moulding 
of  character;  though  too  often  this 
is  not  considered  the  foundation  of  a 
useful  education. 

Another  very  important  subject,  and 
one  along  progressive  lines,  is  better 
sanitation.  Think  of  the  privy  vaults 
of  a  rural  school  with  their  filth  and 
disease-breeding  germs,  with  no  one 
to  clean  and  disinfect!  All  this  could 
be  overcome  under  consolidation, 
when  sanitary  vaults  with  a  janitor 
to  look  after  them  would  not  cost 
as  much  per  pupil  as  the  first  men- 
tioned kind. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  in 
favor  of  consolidation  and  very  few 
real  ones  against  it;  but  there  are 
numerous  imaginary  difficulties  and 
objections  that  will  have  to  be  over- 
come by  means  of  an  educational 
campaign  before  we  can  hope  to  have 
a  change  for  the  better. 

The  first,  perhaps,  and  oftenest 
urged,  will  be  the  argument  that  the 
cost  of  abandoning  the  present  build- 
ings and  site  is  too  great.  But  where 
can  we  find  a  modern  rural  school 
house?  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
them  are  old  and  require  constant 
repair.  Of  course  the  first  cost  would 
be  a  little  greater,  but  the  cost  per 
pupil  afterwards  would  be  lower  with 
double  the  advantages. 

I  would  greatly  like  to  see  this  sub- 
ject discussed  in  your  columns,  as  it 
will  hasten  the  coming  of  consolidated 
rural  schools.  And  the  question  will 
never  be  finally  and  justly  settled 
until  they  do  come. 

T.  L.  ROHRBAUGH. 

Jefferson  Co. 


HISTORY  REPEATED 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  flint 
corn  propaganda  was  tried  in  this 
part  of  the  country  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  abandoned.  Then 
came  the  show  corn  craze,  and  now 
they  talk  of  going  back  to  flint  corn 
And  so  it  goes,  continually  repeating 
history.  C.  J.  CARLSON. 

Saunders  Co. 


Warm  cream  should  not  be  mixed 
with  cool  cream,  because  that  hastens 
souring,  and  bacterial  activity  iu 
general. 
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How  Studebaker  Automobiles  Are  Made 


A  Heart-to-Heart  Story.    No.  3 


In  this  series  of  articles  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  Studebaker  auto- 
mobiles we  have  already  described  the 
four  main  opening  channels  of  the 
Studebaker  factories — the  forge  shop, 
foundry,  steel  stamping  mill  and  heat- 
treating  ovens — and  also  some  of  the 
many  intricate  milling  and  grinding 
operations  which  must  all  be  wisely 
planned  and  well  done  before  even 
the  single  parts  of  a  Studebaker  car 
are  ready  for  assembling. 

This  issue  describes  farther  steps 
in  manufacturing  which  carry  the  car 
towards  completion. 

From  the  time  some  mighty  forge 
hammers  a  molten  block  of  steel  into 
the  form  of  a  finished  part,  that  part 


V  motor  assembling  department.   The  -lin  k 
i»  drawn  from  bins  at  either  side. 

starts  on  a  long  journey  through  the 
Studebaker  factories.  It  is  milled, 
ground,  heated  white  hot,  baked,  tem- 
pered and  ground  again  in  the  course  of 
its  journey,  but  ever  the  process  brings 
it  one  stage  nearer  its  final  adjust- 
ment in  the  finished  car.  The  process 
is  ceaseless.  That  stream  which  we 
call  production  always  goes  on. 

Because  Studebaker  manufacture  is 
organized  in  this  way  we  are  able  to 
get  better  workmen  at  every  point  in 
the  process.  And  this  is  how  we  do  it. 

The  men  who  grind  Studebaker  gears, 
for  example,  are  master  mechanics  of 
a  single  job.  They  grind  gears,  and 
nothing  else.  It  is  skilled  labor  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  specialization — 
incidentally,  too,  very  well  paid.  As 
Sheffield  workmen  are  famous  for 
cutlery  and  South  Bend  watchmakers 
for  watches— so  Detroit  workmen  are 
famous  for  skill  in  building  automo- 
biles. And  in  no  plant  is  there  more 
attention  paid  to  high  standards  and 
the  most  efficient  labor  than  in  the 
Studebaker  factories. 

The  Studebaker  factories  have  been 
making  automobiles  for  years  and  our 
financial  and  factory  resources  are 
large — naturally  this  draws  to  us  the 
best  workmen  because  we  can  offer 
them  regular  employment.  We  keep 
our  men  and  as  we  keep  them  they 
gain  in  specialized  expertness.  This 
is  one  of  the  important  reasons  why 
a  concern  like  The  Studebaker  Corpo- 
ration is  able  to  produce  the  very 
highest  quality  of  goods. 

From  each  of  the  departments,  as 
parts  are  completed,  they  are  sent  to 
the  big  stock  rooms  where  they  are 
laid  away  until  assigned  to  the  as- 
sembly departments;  but  before  they 
are  accepted  by  the  stock  department 
they  are  put  through  a  final  test, 
which  is  in  addition  to  the  many  tests 
they  have  had  during  the  process  of 
their  manufacture. 

We  want  you  to  appreciate  this 
kind  of  organization.  We  maintain  a 
separate   department  known   as  the 


efficiency  department.  This  group  of 
engineers  study  the  methods  and  or- 
ganization of  Studebaker  plants  and 
constantly  seek  to  improve  them.  All 
the  machines,  benches  and  shops  are 
charted.  The  journey  of  every  part  is 
charted  on  big  paper  charts  which 
show  exactly  how  it  passes  through  the 
factory.  The  efficiency  engineers  study 
how  this  journey  can  be  shortened; 
how  handling  can  be  reduced;  how  by 
manufacturing  universal  joints  for  ex- 
ample, in  one  shop  instead  of  another 
a  little  less  time  will  be  consumed  in 
the  process;  how  the  change  of  a 
bench  here,  the  addition  of  an  electric 
light  there,  will  enable  time  and  money 
to  be  saved.  And  all  this  means  a 
better  car  for  less  money. 

The  department  where  the  parts  are 
brought  together  in  a  car  is  called  an 
assembling  department.  There  are  six 
great  assembling  departments  in  the 
Studebaker  factories;  the  small  parts 
assembly;  the  motor  assembly;  the 
rear  axle  assembly;  the  steering  gear 
assembly;  the  control  assembly  and 
the  chassis  or  final  assembly. 

In  the  small  parts  assembly  small 
units  of  two  or  three  parts  are  put 
together.  For  instance,  the  clutch,  the 
universal  joints  and  other  similar 
small  units  are  assembled  and  made 
ready  to  join  with  the  larger  assem- 
blies in  the  chassis. 

The  motor  assembly  is  one  of  the 
most   important    assembling  depart- 


Enameling  room  where  the  finish  is  baked 
on  Studebaker  fenders  and  hoods.  The 
enamel  is  linked  for  hours  at  a  time. 

ments  in  the  factories.  Here  the  cylin- 
ders, the  crank  shaft,  the  cam  shaft 
and  other  parts  are  brought  together 
and  built  into  a  motor.  Expert  work- 
manship is  absolutely  necessary.  If 
the  motor  is  to  run  true  there  must  not 
be  the  slightest  looseness  or  any  dis- 
tortion or  unevenuess  of  balance.  In 
fact,  each  pair  of  pistons  and  connect- 
ing rods  are  balanced  to  within  a 
fraction  of  an  ounce  so  that  the  crank 
shaft  will  revolve  perfectly  smoothly. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  rapidly  the 
parts  of  a  motor  must  move  and  how, 
in  a  good  motor,  every  part  must  be 
fitted  true  to  the  last  degree  of  accu- 
racy? It  is  because  of  the  fine  work- 
manship that  Studebaker  motors  run 
so  silently.  You  can  seldom  hear  them 
and  so  efficiently  that  Studebaker 
motors  deliver,  through  the  trans- 
mission to  the  rear  wheels,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  power  developed  by 
the  exploding  gas  than  any  other 
motor  yet  designed. 

When  the  motor  is  assembled  it  is 
clamped  to  a  solid  frame  and  belted 


to  an  electric  motor  which  drives  it  for 
several  hours  under  heavy  lubrication 
in  order  to  "work  in"  all  the  bearings. 
Later  the  same  motor  is  taken  to  the 
motor  test  room  and  run  for  many 
hours  under  its  own  power.  If  a 
"knock"  or  any  imperfection  should  de 
velop,  it  is  corrected  then  and  there. 
In  this  motor  room  75  motors  are  con 
stantly  running  under  their  own  power 
yet  it  is  so  quiet  that  no  one  needs  to 
speak  above  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice 


A  tlnal  or  chassis  assembly  room  in  the 
Studebaker  factories.  Notice  the  travel- 
ing crane  in  the  foreground. 

Before  a  Studebaker  motor  is  finally 
approved  it  is  tested  for  horsepower 
by  a  dynomometer.  If  it  shows  up 
perfect  in  every  respect  it  is  passed 
to  the  chassis  assembly  to  be  placed 
in  its  chassis. 

If  you  will  reflect  a  little  here,  you 
will  see  how  perfect  must  be  our  sys- 
tem of  manufacture  in  order  that  the 
different  parts  of  a  car  may  be  drawn 
from  stock  and  yet  always  each  exactly 
fit  the  other.  If  we  did  not  manu- 
facture to  the  finest  limits  the  cost  of 
assembling  would  be  prohibitive.  This 
is  how  an  owner  in  Bombay,  India,  or 
in  Mobile,  Alabama,  or  anywhere  in  the 
world  may  send  to  us  for  any  part 
needed  on  any  car  we  ever  built  and  get 
a  part  which  may  be  slipped  into  the 
car  and  fit  exactly.  This  is  what  we 
call  real  interchangeability  of  parts. 

Another  important  assembly  depart- 
ment is  where  the  rear  axle  and  trans- 
mission are  built  up,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  motor.  When  the  rear  axle 
and  transmission  are  ready  they  are 
belted  to  an  electric  motor.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  these  gears  have 
already  been  tested  for  accuracy  and 
silence.  They  are  now  tested  for  perma- 
nent relation  to  each  other  and  must 
be  perfect  before  they  are  passed.  It 
is  such  care  as  this  which  is  producing 
Studebaker  rear  axles  on  the  new  cars 
which  are  noiseless  at  all  speeds. 

When  the  real  axle  passes  its  final 
test  it  is  sent  to  the  chassis  or  final 
assembly. 

These  rooms  are  huge  and  in  them 
150  cars  are  built  at  one  time.  Labor 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Electrically- 
driven  travelling  cranes  run  the  length 
of  the  room  and  the  chasses  pass  down 
the  line  of  workmen,  each  doing  his 
part  as  the  cars  pass  by.  One  skilled 
workman  places  the  steering  gear  or 
the  control  mechanism  in  the  chassis; 
two  others  working  together  place  the 


The  $1290  Studebaker  "35" 

Electrically  started  and  lighted.  »ix  passengers.   Price  with  equipment  complete,  f.o.i>  Detroit 


I  springs  on  the  frame;  two  more  put 
in  the  axles;  others  bolt  in  the  motor, 
and  so  on  until  the  chassis  is  completed. 

If  you  have  read  between  the  lines 
of  this  story  you  have  already  seen 
how  quantity  production  not  only 
lowers  prices  but  also  does  better 
work.  The  effect  of  specialized  skilled 
labor  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the 
finished  Studebaker  car. 

When  the  chassis  is  finally  finished, 
it  is  ready  for  the  road  test.  The  final 
adjustment  of  the  carburetor  must  be 
made  and  the  little  finishing  touches 
which  tune  up  the  car  to  prepare  it 
for  the  owner's  hands. 

We  have  35  testers,  young  men  and 
automobile  experts,  who  put  a  rough 
body  on  the  chassis  and  take  it  out 
for  a  long,  hard  drive  on  the  country 
roads.  It  is  run  at  slow,  medium  and 
highest  speeds  over  hills  and  through 
sand.  Of  course  on  the  road  test  old 
wheels  and  tires  are  used.  The  skilled 
eye  of  the  driver  watches  every  part 
of  the  car  and  his  ear  detects  instantly 
any  variation  or  defect  in  the  car's  run- 
ning capabilities.  Any  necessary  minor 
adjustments  are  made  on  the  road  and 
when  the  tester  returns  he  turns  in  to 
an  inspector  a  complete  report  on  the 
car.  If  changes  are  necessary  they 
are  made  and  when  the  inspector 
finally  passes  it  the  car  is  sent  to  the 
painting  department,  where  it  is 
cleaned  by  steam  to  take  off  every 
particle  of  oil,  sand  and  dirt. 

We  have  gone  over  these  matters  in 
detail  because  in  the  aggregate  they 
account  for  the  remarkable  value  of 
Studebaker  cars.  We  want  you  to  be- 
lieve in  Studebaker  cars  because  you 
know  that  they  are  manufactured  by 
most  efficient,  honest  and  up-to-date 
methods.  It  is  for  such  reasons  that 
friendship  and  confidence  grow  strong. 


A  section  of  the  motor  test  room.  In  this 
room  75  motors  are  tested  under  their  own 
power  at  one  time,  yet  it  is  so  quiet  that 
the  workmen  speak  in  ordinary  tones. 

and  we  hope  you  will  come  to  have 
real  friendship  for  and  confidence  in 
Studebaker  cars  and  Studebaker  busi- 
ness principles. 

The  fourth  of  this  series — and  next 
to  the  last — will  appear  in  the  March 
19th  issue.  It  will  be  worth  reading. 
Remember  to  look  for  it. 

Many  other  important  matters  of 
Studebaker  automobile  manufacture 
we  have  described  in  our  "Proof 
Book.'  It  explains  things  about  an 
automobile  which  few  people  know 
but  which  every  buyer  ought  to  know. 
It  is  free.  Send  for  it  now  on  the 
coupon  below. 

THKEE  GKEAT  CAES 
Studebaker  "25"  Touring  Car,  $885 

5  passenger — Gas  starter 

Studebaker  "35"  Touring  Car,  $12»0 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

Studebaker  "Six"  Touring  Car,  $1550 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

All  prices;  completely  equipped  f.o.b.  Detroit. 

The  Studebaker  S 
Corporation, 

Detroit  ygP  .< 

Mich. 

*  Alt* 
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MAKING  AND  USING  SEBUM 

Part  of  paper  by  Dr.  K.  W.  Stonder 
of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
read  before  Nebraska  Swine  Breeders' 
Association,  January  22: 

No  victory  of  science  over  disease 
has  been  of  such  vast  interest  to  the 
livestock  industry  of  the  middle  west 
in  recent  years  as  has  been  the  per- 
fection of  the  Dorsett-Niles  anti- 
cholcra  serum  for  hogs,  and  it  is  safe 
to  ray  that  probably  no  other  article 
has  been  followed  by  an  equally  large 
number  of  imitations  in  so  short  a 
time. 

The  true  Dorsett-Niles  process  is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  all  animals 
which  are  immune  to  a  given  disease 
— especially  if  that  immunity  is  due 
to  having  successfully  passed  through 
an  attack  of  the  disease — have  in  their 
blood  certain  anti-bodies  which  are 
harmful  to  the  successful  growth  and 
progress  of  the  germ  causing  that 
disease.  If  these  anti-bodies  can  be 
successfully  transferred  from  an  im- 
mune animal  to  one  of  his  own  species 
which  is  not  immune,  it  is  usually  of 
assistance  to  the  non-immune  In  com- 
batting an  exposure  to  the  disease 
until  he  can  make  anti-bodies  for  him- 
self. That  is  the  basic  theory. 
How  Serum  Is  Made 

The  following  is  the  practical 
method  used  in  immunizing  hogs:  A 
hog  immune  to  ordinary  exposure  to 
the  cholera  is  fastened  to  a  table,  and 
to  every  pound  of  its  body  weight 
about  five  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
blood  fluid  or  virus  of  a  pig  very  sick 
with  an  acute  form  of  cholera  is 
passed  directly  into  its  veins.  Thus 
a  hog  weighing  200  pounds  receives 
not  less  than  1,000  cubic  centimeters, 
or  about  a  quart  of  virus.  Within  ten 
days,  by  cutting  off  a  small  piece  of 
the  tail,  the  blood  of  the  now  hyper- 
immune is  drawn,  and  at  intervals  of 
about  seven  days  several  blood  draw- 
ings are  made.  This  blood,  with  the 
clot  or  fibrin  removed,  stays  fluid 
and  is  called  serum. 

It  is  now  tested  for  potency — that 
is,  its  efficiency  to  protect  a  suscepti- 
ble against  the  cholera.  This  is  per- 
formed in  several  ways.  The  best  is 
to  give  one  pig  some  virulent  blood 
from  a  known  case  of  cholera;  give  a 
second  some  of  the  virulent  blood  and 
a  dose  of  serum.  If  the  one  receiving 
the  virulent  blood  dies  with  symp- 
toms of  cholera  in  five  to  ten  days  the 
blood  is  surely  virulent,  while  if  the 
one  receiving  the  virulent  blood  and 
serum  lives  thirty  days  and  more  the 
serum  is  surely  potent.  This  is  the 
most  severe  test,  though  there  are 
others  which  will  readily  occur  on  a 
little  thought. 

This  potent  serum  is  now  ready  for 
field  use;  and  when  a  small  amount 
of  preservative  is  added,  and  it  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  50  to  CO  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  it  will  remain 
potent  for  several  months;  indeed, 
serum  more  than  a  year  old  has 
proved  potent  on  test.  It  is  applied, 
in  doses  of  about  thirty  to  forty  cubic 
centimeters  per  hundred  pounds,  deep 
into  the  muscles  with  a  clean  and 
sterile  syringe.  The  skin  should  first 
be  carefully  disinfected  at  the  place 
where  injection  is  to  be  made. 

Methods  of  Using  Serum 

When  given  alone,  properly  made 
serum  gives  absolutely  no  ill  effects 
and  cannot  produce  the  cholera.  How- 
ever, the  serum  is  absorbed  and  ap- 
parently passed  out  of  the  system, 
until  the  average  hog  given  the 
serum  alone  treatment  is  not  immune 
to  cholera  after  thirty  to  sixty  days 
unless  exposed  to  cholera  in  the 
meantime.  But  if  at  the  time  of  in- 
jecting the  serum  the  hog  is  exposed 
to  cholera  by  injecting  a  small  amount 
of  virulent  blood  into  his  system,  as 
was  done  with  the  test  pig,  the  hog 
will  without  apparent  sickness  become 
immune  to  the  cholera  for  many 
months,  having  made  anti-bodies  of 
his  own. 

There  may  be  a  loss  of  as  high  as 
2  per  cent  with  this  latter  process, 
but  if  serum  alone  is  used  and  then 
from  five  to  ten  days  later  serum  and 
virulent  blood  are  used,  there  will  be 
no  loss  and  the  immunity  will  be 
permanent.  Obviously  the  two  latter 
processes  are  most  satisfactory  in 
practice,  and  are  called  respectively 
the  simultaneous  and  double-simul- 
taneous processes,  as  distinguished 
from  the  serum  alone  treatment. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  hog 
cholera  has  been  quite  prevalent  in 
the  corn  belt,  and  many  of  the  state 
experiment   stations    have   been  dli- 


SHALL  THE  RICH  ESCAPE? 

By  W.  A.  KANNOW,  Hitchcock  County 


1  have  read  considerable  in  your 
columns  advocating  land  values  tax- 
ation. Now  if  you  will  kindly  give 
me  space  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  vast 
amount  of  wealth  that  is  invested  in 
improvements  and  personal  property, 
such  as  the  railroads  with  their 
millions  of  dollars  in  terminal  depots 
and  bridges,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  depots,  bridges,  engines,  cars, 
rails,  ties,  roadbeds,  warehouses,  and 
the  like;  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  street  car  companies,  man- 
ufacturing companies,  the  steel  trust 
and  others,  each  with  millions  in- 
vested in  factory  buildings,  machin- 
ery, tools,  capital  and  stock;  and  the 
thousands  of  other  factories  such  as 
lumber  mills,  shipbuilding  works, 
engine  works,  glass  factories,  flour 
and  cereal  mills,  textile  factories, 
packing  houses,  and  countless  others, 
involving  billions  of  dollars  in  capital 
and  stock. 

Think  of  the  billions  invested  in 
banks,  dwelling  houses  and  other 
buildings  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
some  of  them  costing  several  million 
apiece;  of  the  steamships,  franchises, 
incomes,  etc.  Do  you  propose  to  let 
all  this  wealth  go  untaxed  just  to 
get  even  with  a  few  land  speculators? 
Do  you  think  that  we  land  owners 
want  to  do  anything  to  decrease  the 
price  of  our  land  after  we  have  spent 
years  in  making  it  worth  what  it  is? 

Great  Talues  Would  Be  Exempt 

Of  course  you  say  that  the  land 
occupied  by  these  various  concerns  is 
very  valuable  and  would  still  be 
taxed.  But  what  is  the  land  worth 
as  compared  with  the  factory?  Is 
not  the  land  as  well  as  the  factory 
taxed  under  the  present  system?  And 
are  not  our  taxes  heavy  enough  now 
without  letting  a    dollar's    worth  of 


property  go  untaxed?  What  would 
they  be  then?  This  scheme  might 
work  in  a  country  where  the  improve- 
ments consisted  of  a  two-by-twice  log 
shack  every  forty  miles,  but  not  in 
this  country. 

Why  not  give  us  statistics  showing 
how  much  wealth  there  is  in  the 
United  States  invested  in  improve- 
ments and  personal  property,  and  also 
how  much  is  actually  invested  in  land 
exclusive  of  improvements?  Then 
figure  out  how  much  more  land  would 
have  to  be  taxed  to  make  up  for  what 
we  would  lose  by  not  taxing  improve- 
ments. Would  the  small  rebate  re- 
ceived by  the  average  man  with  an 
improved  farm  offset  this  extra  tax? 
I  don't  believe  it  would  begin  to  do 
it.  Talk  about  class  legislation — this 
beats  anything  I  ever  heard  of!  First, 
the  rich  want  the  farmers  to  build 
and  maintain  roads  for  their  joy-rides; 
now  they  want  us  to  pay  their  taxes 
too.     Will  we?    Yes,  we  will — not! 

Would  Suit  the  Bich 

I  believe  it  right  for  every  man  to 
help  pay  the  expense  of  running  this 
government  according  to  what  he  is 
worth.  If  a  man  pays  taxes  on  all 
he  owns  in  this  world,  that  is  all  that 
can  be  asked  of  him.  Let  him  invest 
in  what  he  pleases.  If  a  speculator 
wants  to  invest  his  money  in  un- 
improved land  and  pay  taxes  on  it 
year  after  year  without  deriving  an 
income,  he  is  entitled  to  the  rise  in 
value.  If  I  improve  my  farm  I  don't 
do  it  to  make  his  worth  more;  I  do 
it  to  make  my  own  worth  more  and 
for  my  own  convenience. 

I  think  this  scheme  would  suit  old 
John  D.  and  Morgan — and  all  big 
business — to  a  T;  but  I  for  one  do  not 
feel  like  paying  any  part  of  their 
taxes  for  them.  They  receive  more 
benefit  from  this  government  than 
do  we;  why  not  let  them  pay  their 
share  of  the  expense? 


tributing  properly  made  serum,  but 
at  times  the  demand  has  so  far  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  that  many  owners 
who  were  confident  of  the  efficiency 
of  good  serum  have  been  forced 
either  to  see  their  hogs  contract  the 
cholera  and  die,  or  sell  immature 
hogs.  Others  have  obtained  serum 
from  commercial  sources;  of  these 
some  have  had  good  results,  while 
others  have  had  very  disastrous  re- 
sults, usually  due  to  an  impotent 
serum  probably  made  by  some  in- 
experienced or  careless  person  in  a 
highly  unsanitary  building  by  an  at- 
tempted Dorsett-Niles  process. 
Serum  Must  Be  Potent 

All  of  these  things  point  to  the  fact 
that  if  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  serum 
from  a  commercial  source  it  is  best 
to  be  sure  to  get  it  from  a  reputable 
firm  with  equipment  adequate  and 
employes  intelligent  enough  to  permit 
its  proper  and  honest  preparation.  In 
Kansas  we  have  a  statute  which  pre- 
vents the  sale  in  our  state  of  all 
serum  which  is  not  recognized  by  the 
experiment  station  authorities  as  be- 
ing manufactured  in  a  proper  way 
and  handled  in  a  sanitary  manner. 

Since  the  enforcement  of  this  law 
we  are  having  less  trouble  with  im- 
potent serum  than  before,  but  this 
law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give 
more  authority  and  less  red  tape. 
Some  owners  have  obtained  materials 
with  which  to  treat  hogs  for  the 
prevention    of    cholera    which  were 


serums  in  no  sense  of  the  word  — 
much  less  anti-cholera  serum — and 
which,  of  course,  have  almost  uni- 
versally  been  disappointing. 

From  all  of  the  above  it  is  easy  to 
conclude  that  good  serum  has  had  its 
imitators  and  that  serum  immuniza- 
tion of  hogs  has  some  enemies,  but 
practically  all  of  these  are  persons 
who  have  never  had  any  experience 
with  potent  serum  properly  applied 
by  an  experienced  operator.  I  know 
this,  for  I  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  go  into  many  communities  where 
hog  losses  were  high  and  where  the 
owners  were  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  use  of  serum. 

By  care  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis 
I  have  never  failed  to  show  the  enor- 
mous value  of  the  use  of  serum,  and 
have  invariably  convinced  every  man 
for  whom  I  worked  that  it  was  effi- 
cient and  did  all  that  was  claimed 
for  it.  I  have  also  shown  that  it 
would  prevent  losses  in  diseased 
herds  where  the  owners  would  not  or 
could  not  see  that  cholera  was  the 
cause  of  their  losses. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  when 
potent  serum  is  supplied  to  a'  com- 
petent operator,  the  losses  from 
cholera  in  the  herds  treated  are  prac- 
tically nothing  if  no  disease  is  pres- 
ent when  the  work  is  performed.  In 
sick  herds,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
loss  seldom  runs  high,  but  varies. 
The  degree  of  infection  and  the  sani- 
tation of  the  quarters  naturally  bear 


'FBEE  LUNCH  AT  NOON" 

This  illustration,  from  a  photograph  taken  in  Dodge  county,  shows  a  typical 
farm  sale  at  the  lunch  hour    Bidding  for  sandwiches  and  coffee  is  spirited.  I 


great  weight  in  the  final  determina- 
tion here.  i^iiS 
Old  Way  of  Getting  Yirus 

in  1908  we  began  the  manufacture 
of  serum  at  the  Kansas  station,  and 
since  that  time  have  had  our  plant 
constantly  in  operation,  attempting  to 
meet  the  demand  of  our  swine 
breeders  and  to  foresee  the  rise  and 
fall  of  demand  as  best  we  could — 
usually  with  such  success  that  no 
one  was  disappointed  and  no  very 
large  stock  of  serum  was  ever  on 
ha-nd.  For  a  few  weeks  in  1911,  how- 
ever, we  failed  to  fill  all  orders  im- 
mediately upon  receipt,  and  it  has  not 
always  been  easy  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness to  our  satisfaction  when  the 
demand  increases  suddenly. 

Under  the  old  plan  it  was  necessary 
to  buy  small,  susceptible  pigs  weigh- 
ing from  forty  to  eighty  pounds  and 
make  them  sick  with  the  cholera 
virus  in  order  to  obtain  virus  for 
hyper-immunizing  purposes.  This  was 
expensive,  and  often  it  was  difficult 
to  get  these  pigs  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  meet  the  demands  for  making 
the  serum.  It  was  necessary  to  im- 
prove our  methods,  and  several  plans 
were  tried. 

Finally,  with  some  doubt  as  to  its 
success,  but  firmly  convinced  that  we 
must  devise  some  new  plan  for  ob- 
taining our  virus,  we  went  to  the 
stockyards  at  Kansas  City  and  looked 
over  the  supply  of  sick  pigs  and  the 
facilities  at  the  various  packing  estab- 
lishments for  drawing  this  blood  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  After  trial  we 
were  convinced  that  the  blood  was 
all  right,  but  that  good  facilities  for 
drawing  and  caring  far  it  could  not 
be  obtained  in  the  average  packing 
establishment. 

New  Source  of  Yirus 

After  getting  many  promises  from 
the  packers  regarding  better  facilities, 
which  never  materialized,  and  mean- 
while finding  the  demand  for  serum 
constantly  increasing,  we  were  fortu- 
nate in  receiving  from  an  independent 
packer  an  offer  to  build  and  equip  a 
plant  after  our  plans  and  those  of  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry.  Here  we 
slaughtered  these  hogs  under  the 
supervision  of  our  veterinarian  and 
the  federal  inspectors,  and  the  blood 
is  sold  to  us  at  what  we  consider  a 
low  price.  We  have  the  option  of 
using  only  that  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  inspector,  comes  from  a  typieal 
case  of  cholera  in  an  acute  form. 

We  have  now  worked  under  this 
plan' for  considerably  over  a  year,  and 
have  been  able,  at  a  low  cost,  to 
increase  or  lessen  our  output  as  the 
demand  has  arisen.  And  according  to 
our  own  ideas  and  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  federal  inspectors  at 
Kansas  City,  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Dorsett 
himself,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
drawing  our  virus  in  the  finest 
laboratory  in  the  country  devoted  to 
this  character  of  work. 

With  this  arrangement  we  can  keep 
on  hand  from  200  to  400  head  of  hypeiv 
immunes.  With  our  present  output 
we  have  been  able  to  market  the 
serum  at  IV2  cents  per  cubic  centi- 
meter and  pay  every  expense  incident 
to  its  manufacture.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  a  small  margin  left  for  un- 
foreseen expenses  and  experimental 
work,  some  of  which  is  very  encour- 
aging as  indicating  future  improve- 
ments in  the  product.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  as  our  process  is  perfected 
we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  the 
present  price  materially. 

Lowering  the  Cost 

There  may  be  some  criticism  of 
virus  obtained  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  I  must  confess  that  w| 
ourselves  had  misgivings  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan,  but  after  tests 
extending  over  a  year  we  have  found 
mixed  virus  to  be  more  uniformly 
virulent,  and  much  more  easily 
secured,  than  virus  of  several  sepa- 
rate strains. 

In  a  small  way  this  has  been  the 
evperience  of  all  who  have  made  care- 
ful observation  of  the  mixed  strains 
of  vims.  It  has  the  marked  advan- 
tage of  cheapening  the  product;  it 
l  as  enabled  us  to  have  an  output  of 
nbout  $75,000  worth  of  serum  during 
the  past  year;  it  has  enabled  us  to 
supply  every  request,  and  to  make  a 
uniformly  potent  product  that  has 
been  used  from  Virginia  to  California : 
it  has  held  hundreds  of  herds  immune 
while  an  outbreak  raged  about  them, 
saved  thousands  of  head  of  swine, 
and  has  lessened  to  the  buyer  the 
cost  of  the  year's  output  by  at  least 
30  per  cent. 

The  cost  to  the  state  has  been  about 
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$3,000,  which  is  invested  in  buildings 
and  laboratory  equipment.  This  sum 
was  appropriated  by  the  legislature 
and  is  still  virtually  in  action,  send- 
ing serum  out  to  the  places  where 
most  needed  and  returning  to  work 
in  another  locality  at  another  time. 

Good  Serum  Protects 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that 
a  very  high  percentage  —  in  fact, 
nearly  all  — of  the  hogs  that  die  in 
the  corn  belt  die  of  cholera  in  some 
of  its  forms.  Remember  that  so  far 
no  material  has  proven  itself  capable 
of  immunizing  hogs  against  cholera 
except  good,  clean,  potent  anti-cholera 
serum.  Waste  no  money  on  so-called 
hog  tonics,  stock  foods,  cholera  cures. 


etc.  Raise  hogs  if  you  wish  and  are 
willing  to  give  just  a  little  care  to 
sanitation,  and  in  case  of  losses  call 
in  early  a  good  reliable  person  ex- 
perienced in  hog  sanitation,  so  that 
if  cholera  is  starting  you  can  get 
there  with  serum  early  enough  to  do 
some  good. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  in  this 
country  it  pays  well  to  immunize  all 
pigs  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  when  it  can  be  done  cheaply, 
whether  cholera  is  actually  near  or 
not.  It  costs  little  in  any  event,  and 
in  caso  cholera  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance in  the  neighborhood  it  is  money 
well  invested  and  gives  a  great  many 
owners  much  relief  from  worry. 
Lastly,    remember    that    there  are 


several  ways  to  use  serum.  Be  sure 
that  you  use  a  genuine  serum  in  the 
proper  form,  and  that  you  know  how 
to  use  it,  before  rendering  an  opinion 
as  to  its  efficiency. 


SCHOOL  TAXES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  1  received 
a  letter  from  our  county  superintend- 
ent in  regard  to  the  measure  now 
before  the  legislature  (H.  R.  241)  pro- 
viding state  aid  for  school  districts 
containing  twelve  or  more  sections. 
What  about  districts  containing  less 
than  twelve  sections  that  are  needing 
state  aid  as  much  as  any?  Good 
teachers  and  a  seven  months'  term 
are  needed  in  all. 

Some     districts     receive    a  large 


amount  of  railroad  taxes,  to  which 
they  are  no  more  entitled  than  the 
rest,  as  the  entire  county  is  bonded 
when  the  railroad  is  built.  Why  is 
not  this  railroad  tax  put  into  a  state 
fund  and  distributed  justly  among  all 
districts?  Taxes  are  becoming  higher 
every  year,  but  we  do  not  seem  to 
derive  additional  benefits  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  not  state  aid  we  need, 
but  justice.  L.  JAVAUX. 

Rock  Co. 


In  some  western  Nebraska  counties 
the  corn  crop  of  1912  was  so  large 
that  husking  was  not  finished  until 
after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
Nobody  objects  to  husking  corn  a  long 
time  if  he  has  lots  of  corn  to  husk. 


For  Forty  Years  We 
Have  Fought  For  You 


The  private  fight  of  Wards  against 
the  high  cost  of  living — started  forty 
years  ago — has  become  a  national 
issue. 


Political  parties  have  adopted  it- 
we  have  won. 


after 


Nearly  a  million  families  now  know  the 
secret  of  getting  quality  goods  at  low  cost 
by  shopping  at  Ward's. 

Every  household  article — from  food  to 
furniture,  every  article  of  wearing  apparel 
for  boy,  girl,  man  or  woman,  every  farm 
utensil  or  machine  can  now  be  purchased 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

And — this  is  important — shopping  has 
been  made  a  joy  through  Ward's  methods. 
In  the  quiet  of  your  own  home — under  the 
evening  lamp — with  the  help  of  wife  or 
husband  —  son  or  daughter  —  you  can 
select  quietly — without  the  urging  of  im- 
patient clerks — just  what  you  want. 

All  this  is  accomplished  through  the 
wonderful  1,000  page  book  we  have  issued. 
If  you  have  not  yet  received  a  copy, 
simply  write  us  for  one — a  postal  will  do. 
Then,  in  a  few  days  you  can  join  the  army 
of  shoppers  who  are  buying  their  necessi- 
ties without  exorbitant  profit  added. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  "2 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


25 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


Drawn  Expressly  for 
MontQomery  Ward  &  Co. 
by  Louis  Fancher 
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This  New  and 

Thrilling, 
Illustrated 

132-Page  Book. 


Front  Cover  Printed  in  14  Beautiful  Colors 

Contains  165  Fine  Engravings.   Also  a  Complete,  Accurate 
History  and  Thrilling  Description  of  the  Racing  Life  of 

DAN  PATCH 


The  Large,  Eight  by  Eleven,  Front 
Cover  of  "The  Racing  Life  of  Dan  Patch" 
is  a  Beautiful,  14  Colors  Reproduction  of 
M.  W.  Savage,  driving  Dan  Patch  at  a 
Two  minute  clip.  Above  Engraving 
shows  the  Cover  Page  in  one  color  and 
when  Reproduced  in  14Colors  it  makes  a 
picture  of  Great  Artistic  Merit,  as  it  is 
Entirely  Free  of  Advertising.  This  Paint- 
ing is  the  Finest  and  Most  Life  Like 
"Speed"  Painting  ever  made  of  the 
World  Famous  Champion  of  all  Cham- 
pions, Dan  Patch  1:55,— the  Fastest  and 
Most  Popular  Harness  Horse  in  all  the 
World's  History,  over  Two  Million  People 
having  written  for  Dan  s  Picture.  This  is 
the  Only  Painting  ever  made  of  M.  W. 
Savage  driving  Dan  Patch  1:55  and  it  was 
made  from  an  actual  photograph.  It  is 
as  Natural  and  True  to  Life  as  if  you 
actually  saw  Dan  in  one  of  his  Terrific 
Bursts  of  speed. 

You  Will  Enjoy  Reading  the  Thrilling 
Accounts  of  his  Wonderful  Racing  Con- 
tests, during  a  long  term  of  years.  They 
were  written  by  an  eye  witness  and  one 
of  the  most  Vivid  Writers  of  Horse 
Racing,  whose  descriptions  are  almost 
as  Interesting  and  Thrilling  as  if  you  saw 
the  actual  racing.  You  cannot  read  this 
book  without  being  filled  with  Pleasur- 
able Excitement  as  you  picture  in  your 
mind  the  True  Greatness  of  Dan  Patch 
1:55  as  he  Repeatedly  Won  Great  Racing 
Events.  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading  about 
Dan's  Thrilling  Finishes  before  the  Cheer- 
ing Multitudes  of  Enthusiastic  Horse  Lov- 
ers. You  Will  Enjoy  Reading  about 
Dan's  Sensational  Racing,  year  after 
year,  and  about  how  he  never  lost  a  race. 
You  Will  Enjoy  Reading  about  how 
plans  were  laid  by  drivers  of  other  great 
race  horses  to  beat  him  and  how  Dan 
always  brought  the  very  highest  class 
race  horses,  and  their  drivers,  to  defeat. 

You  Will  Enjoy  Reading  about  the 
Greatest  Race  Horse  in  the  World's 
History.  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading  about 
his  Wonderful  Speed  Exhibitions,  after 
he  developed  such  Tremendous  Speed 
that  horses  would  not  start  against  him 
in  races.  As  a  noted  horse  writer  wrote 
at  that  time,  "It  was  always  Dan  first  and 
the  competing  field  of  horses  nowhere." 

You  Will  Enjoy  Reading  about  how  Dan 
kept  on  Extreme  Speed  Edge  for  Over  10 
Years  in  all  kinds  ot  weather  and  over 
all  kinds  of  tracks,  a  Great  World  Record 
in  itself,  no  other  horse  having  ever, 
even  approached  it.  You  Will  Enjoy 
Reading  about  Dan's  retiring  to  My 
International  1:55  Horse  Farm,  Strong, 
Vigorous  and  in  Good  Condition  and 
still  retaining  his  Sensational  Speed  and 
where  he  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the 
World's  Greatest  Sires  of  Extreme  Speed 
and  is  the  Leading  2:10  Sire  of  the  W:orld, 


for  his  age.  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading 
about  the  Thousands  of  People  who  visit 
My  "International  1:55  Horse  Farm" 
every  year  to  see  Dan  Patch  1:55.  the 
Mighty  Hero  and  Harness  Horse  King:. 
You  Will  Enjoy  Reading  about  Dazzle 
Patch,  —  Dan's  Sensational  Son,  that 
paced  a  half-mile  in  59  seconds,  a  Quarter 
in  27K  Seconds,  a  1:51  Clip,  and  an  eighth 
in  13  Seconds,  a  1:44  Clip,  when  only  28 
months  old.  This  Book  gives  all  of 
Dan's  Official  Racing  by  heats  and  the 
Names  and  Places  of  Finishing  of  all 
Competing  Horses  in  each  race.  It 
shows  his  Wonderful  Speed  Develop- 
ment, from  year  to  year,  down  to  the 
time  he  was  retired.  It  is  the  Finest  and 
Most  Expensive  Book  of  the  kind.  Ever 
Published  for  Free  Distribution. 

"The  Racing  Life  Of  Dan  Patch,  1:55"— 
is  the  Book  that  Millions  of  Farmers  and 
Stockowners  and  Horsemen  have  been 
waiting  for  as  a  Library  Official  Refer- 
ence Book  of  the  Fastest  Harness  Horse 
the  World  has  ever  seen  and  the  Most 
Beloved  Harness  Horse  of  all  time.  If 
you  Admire  or  Love  a  World  Famous 
Champion  Stallion  that  has  been  the 
Leader  in  Great  Events  in  making  Har- 
ness Horse  History,  then  you  should 
send  for  one  of  These  Books  at  once  Be- 
fore the  free  offer  is  withdrawn.  It  will 
probably  cost  me  $150,000  Cash  to  furn- 
ish These  Books  Free,  but  you  are  Per* 
fectly  Welcome  to  one  while  they  last. 
MAILED  FREE-PROVIDING  you  are  a 
Farmer,  Live  Stock  Owner  or  Horseman 
Over  21  Years  old,  but  You  Must  State— 

FIRST— In  wh  at  paper  did  you  read  this 
Free  Book  Offer? 

SECOND— How  many  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  or  Hogs  do  you  own  or  how  many 
do  you  take  care  of? 

Write  Let'er  or  Postal  Card  and 
Answer  These  Two  Questions  and  "The 
Racing  Life  of  Dan  Patch.  1:55"  will  be 
Mailed  to  You  at  once  Free  and 

WE  PREPAY  POSTAGE. 

W7rite  Today  and  You  Will  Receive  the 
Most  Thrilling  and  Sensational  Horse 
Book  Ever  Published.  Ask  Your  Dealer 
For  Book,  OR— Address  M.  W.  Savage; 
OR — the  International  Stock  Food  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

$  3SO.  FREE 

I  want  35  Names  for  35  young  Dan  Patch 
Colts  and  have  an  offer  of  S10  Cash  for 
each  name  we  select  from  any  list.  If 
You  Write  Me  for  the"Racing  Life  of  Dan 
Patch."'  I  will  also  Mail  You  Free  my  8350 
Cash  Offer  for  Colt  Names.  You  do  not 
have  to  buy  any  goods  or  send  me  any 
money.  I  Also  Have  Colts  and  Stallions 
For  Sale  On  Long  TimeWithout  Interest. 


Common-Sense  Beef  Animals 

Part  of  Paper  by  PROFESSOR  R.  K.  BLISS,  University  of  Nebraska,  Read 
Before  Nebraska  Improved  Livestock  Breeders'  Association,  January  23 


Nebraska,  extending  as  it  does  from 
the  semi-arid  grazing  plains  in  the 
west  to  the  highly  fertile  fields  in  the 
east,  with  all  gradations  in  between, 
presents  a  variety  of  conditions  which 
at  first  thought  would  appear  almost 
irreconcilable  so  far  as  a  type  of 
cattle  suited  to  all  sections  is  con- 
cerned. The  western  part  of  the  state 
demands  a  type  of  cattle  that  will 
make  the  largest  possible  gains  under 
grazing  conditions,  while  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  demands  a  type  of 
cattle  that  will  make  the  largest  gains 
out  of  the  rough,  unsalable  feeds  of 
the  farm.  In  western  Nebraska  cattle 
are  required  to  travel  over  a  larger 
area  of  land  and  are  subject  to 
greater  hardship  than  they  are  in 
eastern  Nebraska.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  cattle  which  will  be  the  best 
adapted  to  western  Nebraska  may  or 
may  not  be  the  type  of  animals  that 
will  be  the  best  adapted  to  eastern 
Nebraska. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  price 
of  land  in  the  last  ten  years,  high 
priced  feed  and  high  priced  labor 
have  all  helped  to  further  complicate 
conditions.  The  farmers  of  western 
Nebraska  are  fully  convinced  that 
they  must  raise  cattle  in  order  to 
make  the  best  returns  from  their 
ranches,  while  the  farmers  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  advisability  of  raising  beef 
cattle  at  all,  many  of  them  having 
already  decided  that  a  bushel  of  corn 
delivered  at  the  elevator  is  safer  than 
a  bushel  of  corn  delivered  in  the 
form  of  beef  at  the  packing  plant. 
Hence  the  breeder  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska has  the  problem  of  not  only 
selecting  the  type  of  cattle' best  suited 
to  his  conditions,  but  also  of  convinc- 
ing his  neighbor  that  it  will  be  profit- 
able to  raise  beef  cattle. 

Cattle  Must  Utilize  Roughage 

In  order  to  convince  the  farmer  of 
eastern  Nebraska,  who  lives  on  land 
that  costs  from  $80  to  $150  per  acre, 
that  beef-making  is  profitable,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  him 
how  he  can  market  the  roughage  and 
unsalable  feeds  of  the  farm  through 
the  medium  of  meat.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  him  with  a  type  of 
cattle  suitable  for  that  purpose.  As 
our  population  increases,  the  use  of 
corn  in  meat  production  will  decrease. 
This  will  be  because  a  bushel  of  corn 
consumed  directly  by  human-beings 
is  more  economical  than  it  is  to  feed 
the  corn  to  a  steer  and  then  after- 
wards eat  the  steer.  But  what  is  true 
of  corn  and  other  concentrates  is  not 
true  of  hay,  fodder,  forage,  and  other 
roughage.  Such  feeds  cannot  be  con- 
sumed directly  by  human-beings, 
hence  it  will  always  be  the  mission 
%f  some  animal,  either  cattle  or 
sheep,  to  take  these  coarse,  rough 
feeds  and  manufacture  them  into 
edible  products. 

The  time  when  we  will  stop  feeding 
corn  to  cattle  in  considerable  quan- 
tities is  a  long  way  in  the  future  and 
will  probably  not  greatly  affect  us. 
However,  the  competition  on  corn  as 
a  food  between  the  human  animal 
and  the  bovine  animal  is  already  here 
and  is  indicated  by  the  grudging 
manner  in  which  corn  has  been  fed 


during  the  past  few  years.  What  the 
"ariners  of  the  corn  belt  are  looking 
for  today  is  a  type  of  cattle  that  will 
convert  the  roughage  and  waste  feed 
of  the  farm,  along  with  a  minimum 
of  corn,  into  edible  meat,  and  the 
breeder  who  persistently  sets  out  to 
finish  that  sort  of  anintal  will  serve 
his  community  well. 

Constitution  and  Capacity 

In  addition  to  what  the  consumer 
demands,  the  breeder  must  have  ani- 
mals of  strong  constitution,  deep  and 
full  through  the  chest  and  carrying 
this  depth  straight  back  to  the  flank. 
In  order  to  consume  a  large  amount 
of  rough,  coarse  feed  the  cow  must 
have  a  place  in  which  to  handle  it. 
Fortunately  this  station  has  experi- 
mental data  at  hand  to  show  that  beef 
animals  of  wide,  deep  conformation, 
measuring  large  around  the  middle, 
are  the  fastest  and  most  economical 
producers.  A  soft,  mossy  coat  of  hair 
covering  a  pliable  skin  indicates  that 
the  secretions  of  the  body  are  good, 
and  is  almost  invariably  associated 
with  the  ability  to  make  rapid  and 
economical  gains. 

It  is  especially  important,  in  select- 
ing breeding  animals,  that  they  meet 
the  above  conditions.  Such  animals 
are  desirable  both  for  the  range  and 
for  the  corn  belt  farm.  Hence  the 
type  of  animal  necessary  to  convert 
rough  feed  into  meat  is  after  all 
quite  the  same,  whether  found  on  the 
range  or  in  the  corn  belt. 

In  addition  to  this  we  must  have 
size  and  early-maturing  qualities. 
The  men  who  purchase  our  surplus 
bulls  demand  size  even  though  it  may 
be  associated  with  a  little  coarseness. 
They  are  probably  right  in  desiring 
good  sized  animals,  because  size 
usually  goes  with  a  broader,  deeper, 
more  capacious  middle  that  enables 
the  animal  to  take  care  of  the  farm 
roughages  to  better  advantage.  Early- 
maturing  qualities  should  be  associ- 
ated with  size  in  order  to  market  the 
surplus  stock  at  a  profitable  age. 

The  Useful  Cow  Gives  Milk 

There  is  at  least  one  point  of  vari- 
ance between  western  and  eastern 
Nebraska  in  regard  to  cattle.  The 
ranch  farmer  is  not  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  milking  ability  of 
the  cow,  while  the  corn  belt  farmer 
is  rather  insistent  on  this  point.  The 
beef-growers  on  the  ranch  or  large 
farm  do  not  care  so  long  as  the 
cow  is  able  to  raise  her  .  own  calf  in 
a  fairly  respectable  manner,  while  the 
corn  belt  farmer  wants  a  cow  that 
can  raise  two  calves;  or  at  least  a 
cow  that  gives  enough  milk  to  make 
her  own  calf  as  fat  as  butter  at  wean- 
ing time  so  that  the  youngster  may  be 
hustled  off  to  market  as  baby  beef  at 
fourteen  or  sixteen  months  of  age. 

The  corn  belt  farmer  is  exactly 
right  in  demanding  a  cow  that  will 
give  enough  milk  to  make  the  largest 
possible  growth  in  her  offspring.  We 
shall  not  go  very  far  in  solving  the 
beef  problem  by  producing  cows  that 
require  help  in  raising  their  calves. 
The  cow  should  be  sufficient  unto  her- 
self when  it  comes  to  rearing  the 
calf.  If  we  are  not  careful  we  shall 
have  our  beef  cows  so  aristocratic 


V   WESTERN  CONCRETE  SILO 


The  silo  shown  here  is  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  William  Brdmann,  Phillips 
county,  Colorado.  Mr.  Erdmann  writes: 
"I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  our 
re-enforced  concrete  silo,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  this  county.  In  the 
county,  however,  there  are  six  other 


silos,  five  home-made  stave  struc- 
tures, and  one  of  the  common-sense 
type.  Our  silo  is  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter,  thirty-two  feet  above  ground 
and  five  feet  below.  We  built  it  witb 
farm  labor.  ■  I  think  more  silos  will 
be  built  in  this  part  of  the  country 
next  summer." 
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that  they  will  prefer  to  do  away  with 
the  calf  entirely.  There  are  too  many 
"wet  nurses"  connected  with  fancy 
beef  production  at  present  for  the 
good  of  the  industry. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  open 
question  whether  the  "milkless  cow" 
has  the  maternal  instinct  as  well 
developed  or  is  as  good  and  sure  a 
breeder  as  is  the  cow  that  is  too 
improvident  to  supply  her  offspring 
with  sufficient  food  for  its  best 
development. 

In  discussing  this  question  of  the 
type  of  cow  demanded  by  the  corn 
belt  farmer,  it  Is  of  interest  to  call 
your  attention  to  statistics  which  1 
collected  while  in  Iowa.  Conditions 
in  Iowa  and  eastern  Nebraska  are 
not  materially  different,  and  I  believe 
the  following  figures  will  approximate 
conditions  through  the  corn  belt  in 
Nebraska. 

Cow  Statistics  from  620  Iowa  Farms 

Average    number   of   cows  bred 

per  farm  13% 

Average  number  of  calves  raised 

per  farm  10% 

Average   number   of   calves  lost 

per  farm   114 

Cows  actually  raising  calves.  ...  .77% 

You  will  note  that  according  to 
these  statistics  the  average  farmer 
pays  feed  bills  for  four  cows  and  gets 
three  calves  in  return. 

The  following  question  was  asked 
of  these  620  farmers:  "Will  the  aver- 
age farmer  be  obliged  to  milk  his 
cows  in  order  to  make  a  profit  from 
them?"  The  answers  were  as  follows: 

Yes   66% 

Not  if  cows  are  pure  bred   14% 

No   9% 

No  reply   11% 

Tt  is  evident  that  the  corn  belt 
farmer  does  not  believe  he  can  board 
a  cow  for  the  increase  of  the  calf 
alone.  As  our  land  grows  higher  in 
price  this  belief  will  grow  stronger 
rather  than  weaker. 

Three  Groups  of  Cattle 

So  far  as  the  cattle  question  is  con- 
cerned, the  farmers  of  Nebraska  may 
be  roughly  classified  in  three  groups. 
In  the  first  group  we  may  place  the 
ranchers  of  the  west  and  the  large 
farmers  of  the  corn  belt  who  will  be 
interested  in  producing  beef  and  beef 
only,  and  hence  will  desire  cattle 
that  are  good  rustlers  and  capable  of 
making  beef  on  grass.  In  the  second 
group  we  may  place  the  farmers 
living  on  small  farms  who  have 
plenty  of  labor  and  who.  wishing  to- 
make  their  land  produce  as  much  as 
possible,  will  keep  dairy  cows. 

Of  course,  these  two  extremes  will 
not  be  entirely  governed  by  the  size 
of  the  farm,  and  we  will  find  dairy- 
men on  large  farms  and  producers  on 
small  farms.  In  the  main,  however, 
this  classification  will  be  correct.  In 
between  these  two  groups  we  may 
place  a  third  group  who  will  raise 
cattle  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  their  rough  feed  and  un- 
salable feed  into  profitable  beef  and 
milk.  They  will  have  no  special  pur- 
pose in  raising  cattle  other  than  that 
of  making  profitable  returns  out  of 
that  which  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste. 

It  is  this  third  group  of  farmers 
who  will  take  the  majority  of  our 
surplus  beef  bulls  and  upon  whom 
we  will  draw  for  a  large  proportion 
of  our  feeding  steers.  These  farmers 
want  cows  that  will  pay  a  part  of 
their  way  at  the  pail.  These  cows 
can  scarcely  be  of  the  dumpling  type, 
but  will  be  of  large  capacity,  broad 
and  deep  bodied,  in  order  that  they 
may  make  use  of  the  roughage  and 
waste  of  the  farm  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

The  demand  from  every  quarter  is 
for  cattle  of  broad,  deep,  capacious 
middles,  capable  of  utilizing  either 
the  grass  of  the  range  or  the  forage 
of  the  corn  belt  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  In  addition  to  this  the 
average  farmer  of  the  corn  belt  wants 
a  cow  that  gives  milk  enough  to  raise 
two  calves  instead  of  one. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very 
optimistic  concerning  beef  produc- 
tion in  Nebraska.  Nebraska  can  pro- 
duce beef  cheaper  than  any  other 
corn  belt  state  east  or  west,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Kansas.  Only 
the  cheap  ranges  can  expect  to  com- 
pete with  a  state  that  combines  two 
of  the  greatest  me4t-producing  feeds 
known  to  man—corn  and  alfalfa. 
Nebraska,  situated*  as  it  is  midway 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
as  far  ae  possible  from  an  outlet  for 
corn  and  hay,  with  an  excellent  mar- 


ket within  her  borders,  and  with  the 
best  known  feeds  for  meat-making 
available  on  every  farm,  is  pre- 
eminently situated  for  beef  production. 


PAY  FINES  CHEERFULLY! 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  A  great  deal 
is  being  said  in  many  of  the  farm 
papers  and  other  publications  about 
high  taxation.  It  is  a  little  surprising 
to  note  that  much  of  this  is  written 
by  actual  farmers,  too.  Why,  the 
farmers  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  this  state  of  affairs!  If 
they  did  not  want  to  pay  taxes  on  a 
good  house  and  other  conveniences, 
why  in  the  world  did  they  not  prop 
up  the  old  soddy  and  go  on  living  in 
it?  Why  did  they  build  a  new  barn 
when  the  old  straw  shed  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  just  as 
well?  My  goodness,  if  farmers  don't 
know  any  better  than  this,  (and  they 
don't),  they  ought  to  be  taxed  to  the 
limit  (as  they  are). 

Then  again,  if  high  taxes  are 
abolished,  where  are  the  funds  to 
come  from  to  pay  the  munificent  sal- 
aries of  state  and  county  officers? 
These  salaries  are  raised  every  so 
often,  and  new  offices  are  always 
being  created,  and  all  who  fill  these 
places  of  trust  (?)  and  responsibility 
must  be  well  paid,  you  know;  and 
shame  on  the  farmer  who  would 
squeal  at  selling  a  cow,  however  much 
needed  to  help  support  his  family,  or 
give  up  the  porkers  intended  for 
meat,  to  pay  his  taxes!  State  and 
county  officers  must  draw  large  sal- 
aries to  enable  them  to  live  in  a 
manner  befitting  their  station;  and 
where  is  the  money  to  be  obtained 
but  by  high  taxation? 

Walk  up,  farmers,  like  men,  and 
plank  down  your  money;  and  be  very 
thankful  that,  although  you  don't 
know  enough  to  realize  what  would 
benefit  you,  there  are  those  in  power 
who  know  just  what  you  need,  and 
do  their  utmost  to  keep  you  from 
getting  it! 

MRS    MARY  BARRETT 
Furnas  Co. 


PLANT  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

<OTD  Red  Cross 
DYNAMITE 

Stops  First  Year  Loses,  Hasten* 
Development,  Improves  the  Fruit 
in  Quantity,  Quality  and  Color  ^  PUlH*d'" 

Spade-d<_it}  bote 

THE  illustrations  are  actual  repro-  Ph*°s™i*'-' 
ductions  of  photos  of  2-year  old  i 
BingCherryTreesplanted  same  day  out 
hV  ofsame  nursery  shipment.  Similar  results 
have  been  obtained  generally.  The  root 
diagrams  show  the  reason.  You  cannot  aitord 
to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 
Red  Cross  Dynamite  is  safely  andsuccessfully  used  by  prominent 
fruit  growers  for  planting,  cultivating  and  regenerating  orchards. 

Write  today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  or  erpert  blaster, 
and  Farmers'  Handbook  No  189 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Established  1802 


1  DU  PONT  POWDER  CO., 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America 


Spreader  Users!  Notice! 


Send  for  the  book  that  tells  all  the  facts  about  every  part  of  Irre  Spreader 
that  stands  on  its  record  of  twelve  years'  use;  that  is  used  and  endorsed 
by  over  100,000  progressive  farmers;  a  spreader  that  has  more  good 
advantages,  simpler  design  and  better  construction  than  any  other. 

Croat  Woctorn  Now  Made  "Low  Down" 
UlCdl  If  CbUH II    For  Easy  Loading 

This  is  the  old  reliable— retaining  all  the  features  that  have  made  it 
famous  and  successful  —  but  built  low  down  — waist  high  —  w\\\\  safe 
clearance  from  the  ground.  Wheels  under  the  load,  buy  the  best  spreader 
while  you're  buying.   Avoid  trouble,  delays  and  expense. 

Buy  Your  Last  Spreader  Now 


It  will  be  a  GREAT  WESTERN,  because  this  is  the  machine  for  longest 
service.  In  the  end  it  costs  much  less  than  the  shoddy  spreader  whose 
first  cost  is  lower,  because  the  GREAT  WEST- 
ERN is  built  to  stand  the  strain  of  all  conditions 
—the  test  of  every  job— and  to  give  years  of 
steady,  continuous  service. 


Only  Waist 


Write  TODAY 


Special  Features  of 

Real  Merit 
Wheels  under  the  load. 
Short  wheel  base  and 
roller  bearings  making 
lightest  draft.  Simplest 
possible  drive.  Fewest 
parts.  No  enclosed  gears 
or  transmissions.  Noth- 
ing complicated.  Endless 
roller  apron  running  on 
three  sets  of  large  roll- 
ers. Indestructible  front. 
Double  bolster.  16-inch 
malleable  fifth  wheel. 


for  the  FREE  BOOK. 

describing   the  GREAT  WESTERN.    Don't  buy  a  fad. 
't  buy  an  uncertainty.   Don't  experiment.   Buy  the  proved 
spreader— now  low-down  so  it's  easy  to  load.    And  write  today 
fox  the  GREAT  WESTERN  Spreader  Book.   It's  FREE. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO., 
293  B  2nd  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


We  Sell  This  Gas 
Producing  Stone  to  201,000 
Country  Home  Owners 


The  stone  is  artificial.  To  make 
it  we  heat  lime  and  coke  in  electric 
furnaces  at  a  temperature  of  6000° 
Fahrenheit — the  highest  tempera- 
ture known  to  science.  With  the 
aid  of  this  great  heat  the  materials 
used  are  fused 
into  the  curious 
stone  known 
commercially  as 
Union  Carbide. 
This  Carbide 
comes  from  the 
furnaces  in 
huge  chunks. 
These  we  crush 
into  a  number 
of  different 
"sizes"  for  dif- 
ferent uses. 

Packed  in  sheet  steel  drums  and 
cans,  we  ship  this  Union  Carbide 
direct  to  customers  from  our  own 
warehouses,  located  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  In  these  drums 
the  Carbide  will  keep  indefinitely 
and  can  be  stored  and  handled  as 
safely  as  coal. 

Drop  a  piece  of  this  Union  Car- 
bide into  water  and  a  seeming  mir- 
acle takes  place.  The  dark  stone 
instantly  changes  into  white  slacked 
lime.  At  the  instant  of  this  trans- 
formation, the  stone  releases  a 
quantity  of  gas,  which  bubbles  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  gas 
is  genuine  acetylene,  a  hundred  feet 
of  which  will  give  more  light  than 
a  thousand  feet  of  city  gas. 


LIGHTING 


The  process  of  making  this  gas 
is  simply  one  of  bringing  the  Car- 
bide and  water  in  contact.  Sev- 
eral types  of  machines  have  been 
designed  to  do  this  automatically. 
The  best  of  these  machines  bring 
a  very  small  quantity  of  Carbide 
and  water  together  at  a  time — just 
enough  to  supply  gas  to  the  burners 
when  they  are  in  use.  When  the 
burners  are  turned  out  the  machine 
stands  idle. 

These  machines  have  been  per- 
fected with  the  aid  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Insurance  Under- 
writers. They  are  now  mechanical- 
ly perfect — so  perfect  that  there 
are  over  201,000  in  use.  No  one 
who  has  ever  seen  one  of  these 
acetylene  lighted  country  homes 
will  ever  forget  the  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  light.  No  one  who 
has  ever  cooked  on  an  acetylene 
range  will  ever  again  go  back  to 
coal  and  wood. 

We  do  not  handle  Carbide  gas  ma- 
chines. We  only  sell  the  UNION 
CARBIDE,  which  the  machines  all 
use.  It  is  obviously  to  our  interest 
to  exert  every  effort  to  aid  country 
home  owners  to  secure  Carbide  ma- 
chines that  will  insure  satisfaction. 
To  this  end,  we  keep  posted  on  all 
machines  which  use  our  product. 
We  know  which  ones  are  best  suited 
to  different  requirements,  and  we 
gladly  supply  information  and  ad- 
vice Ik)  all  who  care  to  write  us. 


Just  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  tell  us  how  many  rooms, 
barns  and  outbuildings  you  wish  to 
light.  We  will 
tell  you  just 
what  type  of 
machine  you 
should  have- 
tell  you  where 
it  is  made  and 
give  you  an  es- 
timate as  to  its 
cost. 

With  our  let- 
ter, we  will  send 
you  with  our  COOKING 
compliments  a  book  about  this 
rural  illuminant  and  cooking  fuel. 
The  book  tells  how  the  lights 
can  be  fixed  to  light  without 
matches.  How  they  can  be  per- 
manently fixed  to  walls  and  posts 
in  barns  and  outbuildings.  How  the 
machine,  the  handsome  bronze 
chandeliers  and  the  cooking  range 
can  all  be  set  up  with  little  labor. 
It  tells  the  whole  wonder  story  of 
just  why  over  201,000  of  our  cus- 
tomers have  found  this  Carbide  gas 
much  safer  and  many  times  more 
convenient  than  coal,  wood  and 
kerosene  it  is  displacing.  Write 
us  today. 

Tell  us  how  many  rooms  in  your 
house  and  how  many  barns  and 
outbuildings  you  have.  We  will 
write  you  fully  and  frankly  and 
send  our  free  literature  by  same 
mail.  Just  write  to  UNION  CAR- 
BIDE SALES  CO.—  127  So.  Mich- 
igan Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
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An  Unsolicited  Testimonial 

A CLEAR-EYED  young  Iowa  farmer  stepped  up 
to  a  manure  spreader  demonstrator  at  the  1912  Chi- 
cago Live  Stock  Show  and,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
spreaders  in  the  exhibit  said: 

"I  own  one  of  those  machines.  It  is  the  strongest  spreader  I  ever 
had  on  my  farm,  and  I've  had  a  number  of  different  machines.  I 
honestly  believe  that  if  I  filled  that  spreader  with  soft  coal  it  would 
spread  the  stuff  for  me.  I  wouldn  t  trade  it  for  any  spreader  I  ever 
owned  or  saw." 

This  unsolicited  recommendation  from  a  man  who  had  used  an 
I  H  C  spreader,  and  therefore  knew  what  it  would  do,  carried  weight 
with  his  hearers.  They  might  have  doubted  whether  an  I  H  C 
manure  spreader  would  spread  soft  coal,  but  there  was  no  doubt  in 
their  minds  that  an  I  H  C  spreader  had  spread  manure  to  this  man's 
entire  satisfaction.  This  is  a  typical  case  showing  what  users  think 
about 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

I  H  C  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  There  are 
low  machines  which  are  not  too  low,  but  can  be  used  in  mud  and  deep 
snow,  or  in  sloppy  barnyards.  They  are  made  with  either  endless  or 
reverse  aprons  as  you  prefer.  Frames  are  made  of  steel,  braced  and 
trussed  like  a  steel  bridge.  Sizes  run  from  small,  narrow  machines 
for  orchard  and  vineyard  spreading  to  machines  of  capacity  for  large 
farms.  The  rear  axle  is  placed  well  under  the  box,  where  it  carries 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  load,  insuring  plenty  of  tractive  power  at  all 
times.  Beaters  are  of  large  diameter  to  prevent  winding.  The  teeth 
that  cut  and  pulverize  the  manure  are  square  and  chisel  pointed.  The 
apron  drive  controls  the  load,  insuring  even  spreading  whether  the 
machine  is  working  up  or  down  hill,  or  on  the  level.  I  H  C  spreaders 
have  a  rear  axle  differential,  enabling  them  to  spread  evenly  when 
turning  corners. 

The  local  dealers  handling  these  machines  will  show  you  all 
their  good  points,  and  will  help  you  decide  on  the  one  that 
will  do  your  work  best.  Get  literature  and  full  information 
from  them,  or,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
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The  Lowest  Priced  Car 

is  not  the  cheapest  car.  For  a  moder- 
ate price  you  can  get  a  lifetime  car  at 

the  lowest  cost  of  upkeep,  in  the 

jHii^1  "Jack  Rabbit" 

How  long  will  a  cheap  car  How  much  will  a  cheap  car 
last?    Nobody  knows.  cost  for  mechanical  upkeep? 

Each  buyer  runs  his  own  risk.    «  f  Another  uncertainty.  You 


None  of  them  are  over  4 
years  old. 

The  "Jack  Rabbit"  will  last 
least  20  years.  We 
can  assure  you  of 
that.  There  are 
Apperson-  made 
cars  still  in  use  17, 
18  and  19  years  old. 
When  you  consider 
how  much  more  perfect  and  reliable 
than  these  are  our  cars  of  later  years, 
you  can  understand  what  Apperson 
reliability  means. 

Not  one  "Jack  Rabbit"  f.as 
ever  worn  out.  The  average  age 
of  the  17,000  Appersons  in  use  is  al- 
ready 8  years  and  constantly  rising. 
There's  no  limit  to  the  durability  of  the 
'  'Jack  Rabbit. "  It  is  the  lifetime  car. 


may  be  fortunate 
and  get  off  easy. 
The  repair  shops 
are  full  of  such  cars. 
The  junk-man  is 
making  a  fortune 
out  of  them. 
A  "Jack  Rabbit"  car 
costs  practically  nothing 
for  mechanical  upkeep. 
Inspiteof  the  factthatthere  are 
many  relics  of  the  earliest  days  of  motor- 
ing among  our  cars  still  in  use — the  aver- 
age cost  of  mechanical  upkeep  is  only  $5 
a  year.  Other  cars  average  $20  and  over 
— and  these  are  comparatively  new  cars 

The  "Jack  Eabbit"  is  economical  of 
fuel  and  easy  on  tires. 

If  you  haven't  money  to  waste,  better 
look  into  this  question  of  upkeep  thor- 
oughly. You  can' t  afford  a  car  if  you  have 
only  enough  means  to  get  a  cheap  car 


Write  for  the  "Jack  Rabbit"  Catalog  Today. 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 


45  H.  P.  $1600 


306  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Indiana 

The  Car  With  the  Powerful  Engine 


55  H.  P  $2000  • 


Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric 
Lighting  Furnished  if  Desired 


By  a  Jayliawkeir 

On  the  morning  of  February  20  be- 
gan a  storm  of  rain,  sleet  and  snow 
that  has  covered  everything  with  a 
thick  coating  of  ice.  Many  trees 
have  been  damaged,  especially  cotton- 
woods — if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
damaging  them.  Today,  February  22, 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and  the 
ice  is  fast  letting  go.  This  is  the 
most  moisture  that  has  fallen  here 
for  many  weeks.  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  has  just  come  to  hand  and  1 
note  in  it  an  error  in  figures  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  hogs  recently 
sold.  The  type  makes  us  say  that  the 
net  profit  was  $360  which  was  an 
error  of  $100.  The  amount  should 
have  been  $260.  And  of  course  this 
was  not  all  net  profit  either,  for 
something  must  be  allowed  for  work 
and  rent  of  pasture.  We  farmers  are 
too  apt  to  say  we  have  made  a  profit 
when  if  we  should  figure  as  business 
men  do  we  would  find  ourseJves  in 
debt.  The  only  way  a  farmer  can 
show  a  good  profit  on  many  deals  is 
to  throw  in  his  work.  The  price  of 
eggs  has  hit  what  we  think  is  the 
low  mark  for  some  time,  only  15  cents 
per  dozen  being  paid  in  our  local 
market  today. 

In  spite  of  all  the  safeguards  thrown 
around  the  banking  business  of  these 
days  there  are  still  a  large  number 
of  people  who  do  not  trust  the  banks 
and  either  hide  their  money  or  lug  it 
around  with  them.  That  this  is  a  most 
foolish  policy  may  be  shown  by  two 
recent  happenings  in  this  locality. 
One  young  man  went  from  here  to 
Canada  three  years  ago  to  farm,  and 
came  back  not  long  ago  with  cash  to 
the  amount  of  $2,050  in  his  pocket. 
The  night  he  came  there  was  a  fire 
in  town  and  he,  in  helping  move  some 
goods  out  of  the  burning  house,  lost 
this  money  out  of  his  pocket.  It  is 
not  known  whether  it  was  burned  or 
was  picked-  up  by  someone.  Another 
case  is  of  an  old  man  who  was  killed 
by  a  horse  this  last  week.  It  was 
known  that  he  was  a  hider  of  gold 
coin  and  after  his  death  search  was 
made  by  his  sons  for  this  money.  We 
have  just  heard  that  they  have  found 
$3,200  in  gold  hidden  in  an  oat  bin. 
It  is  likely  the  heirs  will  never  know 
whether  or  not  they  have  found  all 
the  hidden  money,  and  they  can  never 
be  certain  but  someone  else  found 
part  of  it  and  is  saying  nothing  about 
it.  Under  our  present  bank  guaran- 
tee law  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  hiding  money. 

I  nste  what  Mr.  T.  H.  Graves  said 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  about  the 
pasturing  qualities  of  different  soils. 
He  referred  to  what  appeared  in  this 
column  regarding  the  good  qualities 
of  limestone  land  as  pasture.  But  I 
did  not  refer  to  Nebraska  nor  to  any 
other  section  except  that  of  Kansas. 
He  says  the  limestone  land  there 
dries  up  in-  summer  quicker  than 
sandy  land.  It  must  be  a  different 
kind  of  limestone  land  from  what  we 
have  here.  Perhaps  it  is  like  some  T 
have  seen  in  northern  Nebraska — a 
kind  of  yellowish  soil.  If  this  is  the 
case  it  is  nothing  like  our  limestone 
land,  which  is  the  best  upland  soil 
we  have.  It  is  a  very  dark,  loose  soil 
and  will  grow  alfalfa.  Far  from  dry- 
ing up  quickly,  it  will  hold  moisture 
better  than  any  other  soil  we  have. 
So  far  as  making  pasture  is  con- 
cerned, the  sandy  lands  of  northern 
Nebraska  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
our  black  limestone  land;  I  have 
lived  in  both  sections  long  enough  to 
be  sure  of  this.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  we  have  not  enough  of  this  lime- 
stone soil;  perhaps  one-third  of  all 
the  acreage  is  of  this  kind.  Were 
our  land  all  like  this  we  should  be 


in  the  $100-an-acre  belt  as  well  as 
northeast  Kansas. 

We  need  to  rotate  our  land  here 
in  pasture  more  than  we  do.  While 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  a  good  catcli 
of  pasture  grass  as  it  js  in  the  sec- 
tions east  of  here,  it  can  be  done  by 
sowing  a  mixture  of  timothy,  clover 
and  bluegrass.  English  bluegrass  is 
pretty  sure  any  season,  but  it  does 
not  furnish  such  good  pasture  alone 
as  when  mixed  with  some  other  grass. 
Practically  all  the  resting  the  land 
gets  here  is  when  it  is  sown  down  to 
grass  and  then  mowed.  This  helps, 
but  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if 
the  land  could  be  pastured  instead  of 
being  mowed.  We  are  going  to  sow  a 
field  this  spring  to  turn  into  pasture 
if  we  get  a  stand  of  grass.  We  shall 
not  sow  any  small  grain  with  it,  pre- 
ferring to  give  up  a  crop  if  by  so 
doing  we  can  make  sure  of  a  stand  of 
grass.  We  have  sown  clover  alone 
here  a  number  of  times  and  have 
always  succeeded  in  getting  a  stand. 
On  this  field  we  shall  sow  a  mixture 
of  clover,  timothy  and  English  blue- 
grass,  making  it  one-half  clover  and 
the  balance  the  other  two  grasses. 
We  plowed  the  land  last  fall  and  will 
sow  as  soon  as  possible  after  March 
comes.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  early  sown  grass  has  by  far  the 
best  show  of  living  in  this  section. 


WILL  ENFORCE  SEED  LAW 

Mr.  C.  E.  Harman,  recently  ap- 
pointed state  food  commissioner  by 
Governor  Morehead,  has  announced 
that  his  department  will  at  once  begin 
to  enforce  the  Nebraska  pure  seed 
law.  This  law  was  enacted  by  the 
legislature  two  years  ago,  but  carried 
with  it  no  appropriation.  It  provides 
for  fees,  but  a  laboratory  cannot  be 
equipped  with  fees  not  yet  collected. 
The  last  food  commissioner  gave  it  up 
and  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  the 
law.  Just  how  Mr.  Harman  proposes 
to  proceed  without  an  initial  appro- 
priation we  do  not  know,  but  we  trust 
that  he  has  found  a  way  to  put  the 
law  into  effect,  and  that  he  will  spare 
no  pains  to  equip  a  good  seed  labora- 
tory and  to  secure  a  good  seed  analyst. 
The  law  provides  that  agricultural 
seeds  offered  for  sale  within  the  state 
must  measure  up  to  certain  standards 
of  purity,  or  be  labeled  with  the  per- 
centage and  kind  of  impurities.  In- 
spectors may  take  samples  anywhere 
in  the  state;  seed  dealers  that  do  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  are  liable  to  prosecution.  The 
law  stipulates  that  seedsmen,  farmers, 
or  indeed  anyone,  may  send  seeds  to 
the  state  laboratory  to  be  tested. 
The  fee  for  each  test  is  fixed  by  the 
law  at  50  cents. 


CUSTER  COUNTY  DEMONSTRATOR 

Custer  is  the  latest  Nebraska  county 
to  join  the  farm  demonstration  move- 
ment. An  enthusiastic  meeting,  ad- 
dressed by  Professor  C.  W.  Pugsley, 
was  recently  held  at  Broken  Bow  to 
consider  the  matter.  The  local  news- 
papers report  that  although  many 
farmers  came  to  oppose,  they  re- 
mained to  help  lay  plans  after  hear- 
ing Professor  Pugsley's  explanation 
of  the  way  the  work  would  be  con- 
ducted. About  $2,400  will  be  required 
for  the  first  year's  work,  of  which 
it  is  expected  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  furnish  $1,200,  and  the 
Burlington  railroad  $200  leaving 
$1,000  for  the  people  of  the  county  to 
raise  by  subscription.  A  good  start 
has  been  made  toward  making  up 
this  amount  among  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men.  Mr.  J.  D.  Ream  was  elected 
president  of  the  county  organization, 
known  as  the  Custer  County  Farm 
Management  Association,  and  one 
vice-president  was  chosen  for  each 
township. 


The  old  hens  that  won't  lay  serve 
a  useful  purpose  when  prepared  with 
gravy  and  dumplings. 


VTaWlne    t»io    Autn  Pull 


\n    RoHn   nf    Hi*    "Hnrsp  Disease 
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LuU,  Keith  County 


February  24. — Several  inches  of  wet 
snow  fell  over  western  Nebraska  lagt 
Thursday,  and  as  there  was  no  ac- 
companying wind  it  lies  very  level. 
The  frost  was  pretty  well  out  of  the 
ground,  so  that  the  moisture  wilk 
soak  down  when  tne  snow  melts. 
This  should  prove  a  great  benefit  to 
fall  wheat,  as  well  as  giving  a  starter 
for  spring  work. 

The  farmers  of  Perkins  county  are 
going  in  for  co-operation,  having 
formed  a  shipping  association.  They 
have  also  shipped  in  coal  in  car  lots, 
and  are  getting  the  coal  at  about  $6 
where  they  were  paying  the  dealers 
$8  before.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  start  a  co-operative  store  at  the 
county  seat  in  the  near  future,  as 
plans  to  that  effect  are  maturing 
now.  More  and  more  the  farmers 
are  beginning  to  see  that  they  must 
do  a  large  part  of  their  business  them- 
selves as  well  as  grow  the  crop. 

Last  week  we  were  shown  a  sample 
of  seed  corn  shipped  from  a  seed  firm 
in  Illinois  to  a  man  in  the  sand  hills. 
It  was  a  very  long  and  narrow  grain 
that  from  all  appearances  would  not 
come  within  a  mile  of  maturing  in 
this  section.  I  would  certainly  not 
think  it  wise  to  plant  very  much  of 
that  kind  of  corn  and  from  such  a 
distance.  Last  season  even  the  most 
of  the  corn  grown  here  did  not  fully 
mature.  It  was  only  the  smallest 
of  the  dent  varieties  that  became 
fully  sound  and  dry. 

While  attending  an  institute  re- 
cently 1  heard  a  man  ask  the  speaker 
if  wheat  would  do  well  after  beets. 
From  past  experience  I  think  that  of 
all  grain  crops  oats  beats  any  of  them 
for  a  crop  following  beets.  In  the 
irrigated  section,  by  using  an  early 
oats  like  the  Kherson,  a  good  crop 
of  oats  can  be  taken  off  and  the  ground 
put  in  condition  for  a  fall  seeding  of 
alfalfa,  and  no  time  will  be  lost. 

One  of  our  hay  shippers  had  a 
l  ather  costly  experience  with  a  bunc  i 
of  middlemen  that  will  last  him  quite 
a  while.  Hay  on  the  St.  Louis  market 
was  quoted  enough  higher  than  the 
Denver  prices  so  that  it  looked  as 
though  he  could  ship  there,  pay  the 
difference  in  freight,  and  get  a  little, 
more  for  his  hay.  What  they  did  to 
him  in  the  way  of  grading  his  hay 
and  in  making  charges  for  all  kind; 
of  service  not  heard  of  on  the  western 
market  was  a  caution  to  the  blind. 
Instead  of  an  advance  of  about  $2  per 
ton  he  was  out  that  much  after  he 
had  paid  for  about  half  a  dozen  ser- 
vice items  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  before. 

Brother  Jayhawker  had  better  use 
some  alfalfa  in  his  hog  feeding.  We 
had  our  hogs  on  an  alfalfa  pasture 
with  but  a  light  grain  ration,  as  corn 
was  selling  at  75  cents  or  more  last 
summer.  When  the  new  crop  was 
mature  we  began  to  feed  more  heav- 
ily, and  when  the  pasture  no  longer 
furnished  feed  the  hogs  had  all  the 
alfalfa  hay  they  wanted,  either  run- 
ning to  the  stacks  or  racks,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  corn.  About  one  sack  of 
shorts  and  less  than  one  of  tankage 
was  used  at  farrowing  time  and  no 
other  feed  of  any  kind  purchased . 
This  bunch  of  forty-five  April  pigs, 
with  one  light  one  out,  were  sold 
January  14  weighing  258  pounds. 
Hurrah  for  Nebraska  corn,  alfalfa 
and  hogs! 


I  have  attended  sales  where  cattle 
were  held  until  the  last  to  hold  the 
crowd,  and  at  other  times  horses  were 
the  attraction  to  keep  the  people  till 
the  sale  was  over,  but  last  week  I  was 
at  a  public  sale  where  the  hogs  were 
reserved  till  the  last,  so  you  may  have 
an  idea  what  hogs  are  doing  at  the 
sales  hereabouts.  It  looks  as  though 
both  hogs  and  stock  cattle  are  selling 
higher  than  conditions  warrant,  but 
evidently  others  think  differently.  It's 
everybody's  guess  now. 


CO-OPERATIVE  BANKING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Above  every- 
thing else,  co-operation  is  the  great 
need  of  the  farmers;  indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  a  vital  necessity  at  the  present 
time  more  than  ever  before.  In  fol- 
lowing this  argument  I  will  first  take 
up  the  subject  of  money  that  the 
farmer  makes.  What  he  does  not 
need  for  running  expenses  is  depos- 
ited in  the  bank,  some  of  it  on  time 
deposit  drawing  2  or  3  per  cent,  and 
some  subject  to  check.  The  majority 
of  farmers  have  a  bank  account  to 
their  credit,  but  some  that  have  not 
are  borrowing  from  the  bank  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest. 

In  this  community  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  that  are  depos- 
ited with  banks  draws  little  or  no 
interest,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
the  first  thing  we  farmers  need  is  a 
bank  in  every  town  where  the  man 
who  has  money  can  deposit  his  sur- 
plus and  the  one  who  is  less  fortunate 
can  borrow  at  a  reasonable  rate — say 
4  per  cent  on  farm  lands,  and  5  per 
cent  on  short-time  loans.  This  could 
be  varied  a  little  so  as  to  keep  the 
bank  fund  in  circulation  among  the 
farmers  at  all  times. 

What  do  our  present  banks  do  with 
all  this  money  of  the  farmers?  Some 
of  it  is  loaned  at  a  stiff  rate  of  in- 
terest, some  is  used  to  buy  farms  in 
the  community  that  are  offered  for 
sale,  and  some  is  sent  to  the  big  banks 
and  clearing  houses  of  New  York  with 
which  to  make  farm  loans  or  for 
gambling  purposes.  Now  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  why  don't  we 
farmers  come  together  and  organize 
a  co-operative  bank  wherever  capital 
can  be  raised?  If  farmers  would  unite 
to  do  their  business  with  this  bank,  it 
would  be  a  success  from  the  start. 

My  main  reason  for  writing  this 
is  to  point  out  a  way  to  get  cheaper 
money  for  the  farmer  so  he  may  be 
able  to  buy  a  home  for  himself  and 
his  children,  to  buy  those  farms  that 
are  offered  for  sale,  and  to  keep  our 
bankers  and  money  kings  from  mo- 
nopolizing the  earth.  My  advice  to 
farmers  and  renters  who  live  in  a 
good  agricultural  country  is  this: 
Put  your  surplus  money  Into  a  piece 
of  land,  even  if  you  cannot  handle 
but.  forty  acres. 

Remember,  you  will  never  buy  good 
land  any  cheaper,  and  now  is  the  time 
for  the  common  people  to  hold  onto 
all  the  land  they  have  got  and  get 
all  they  can  before  the  landlord 
speculators  gobble  all  of  it  and  it  is 
everlastingly  too  late.  If,  through 
co-operation,  -we  can  borrow  money 
at  reasonable  rates,  it  will  give  us  a 
good  start  in  taking  up  the  business 
of  farming,  one  after  another  as  we 
see  fit.  Let  us  hear,  through  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  from  all  farmers 
who  are  interested  in  this  tremendous 
question  of  co-operation. 

A.  F.  DANIELSOX. 

Fillmore  Co. 


A  lot  of  brood  sows  are  placed  in 
the  same  plight  as  the  ancient  He- 
brews in  Egypt:  Building  the  bodies 
of  their  unborn  young  without  the 
right  materials  is  even  worse  than 
making  bricks  without  straw. 


A  GOOD  TEAM  OF  DRIVERS 
Automobiles  have  not  entirely  superseded  horses  for  road  work.  This 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Peterson  of  Thayer  county 
and  his  team  of  driving  horses,  of  which  he  is  very  proud. 


Now  is  the  time  to  paint  your  roofs — and  the 
paint  for  the  job  is  Sherwin-Williams 
Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 


All  through  the  year  in  every  kind  of 
weather  a  roof  needs  the  protection  of  a 
good,  durable  paint  as  much  as  in  winter. 

Sherwin-Williams'  Roof  and  Bridge 
Paint  is  made  for  the  painting  of  barns, 
metal  and  tin  roofs,  bridges,  iron  work 
and  unplaned  lumber.  It  covers  well, 
works  freely  under  the  brush— and  lasts. 
It  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 


color  cards.  This  paint  is  but  one  of 
many  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and 
Varnishes  for  protecting  and  beautify- 
ing your  buildings  and  other  property. 
Write  for  our  booklet, 

"Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm" 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  your  read- 
ing. It  is  free. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  Inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  ,722  Canal  Rd.  .Cleveland,  0 


'  NO  HILL  TOO  ST0P*^A  \ 


"Olympic"  (illustrated>-$1500 

35  H.  P.  four-cylinder  touring  car.  completely  equipped.  Elec- 
tric starter  ar.d  lights  are  optional,  at  an  extra  cost  of  »22a. 

"Maje.tic"- $1975  "Sultanic"-$2650 

four-cvlinder  touring  ear,  completely  55  H.  P.  six-cylinder  touring  car,  seven-passen- 
ger, completely  equipped  and  litted  with  electric 
starter  and  lights,   Five-passenger,  $2500. 


45  H.  I 

equipped  and  ticted  with  electric  'starter  and 
lights. 


First  Among  Comfortable 
Cars — And  Why 


You've  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
want  comfort  in  your  car  this  year. 

And  you  know  the  Jackson  has 
always  been  a  comfortable  car. 

In  view  of  this  reputation,  and  the 
experience  back  of  it,  we  believe 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  this 
year — more  than  ever  before — the 
Jackson  stands  first  among  easy 
riding  cars. 

This  experience  goes  back  eleven 
years  in  the  automobile  industry; 
and  twenty  years  farther  in  the 
carriage  building  business. 

There  we  learned  the  value  of  full 
elliptic  springs;  so  we  use  four  on 
every  Jackson  model. 

There  we  learned  that  high  seat 
backs  and  soft  thick  cushions  are 
easiest  riding ;  so  we  build  Jackson 
seat  backs  to  shoulder  heigh  t,  make 
the  cushions  10  inches  thick  and 


tilt  them  a  trifle  toward  the  rear. 
Long  wheelbases  and  large  wheels 
and  tires  help  make  the  car  ride 
easier.  All  Jacksons  have  long 
wheelbases  and  large  wheels  and 
tires. 

Our  engineers  do  their  share  toward 
comfort  by  determining  the  right 
weight  and  balancing  it  correctly; 
by  providing  enough  power,  and  a 
reserve;  by  designing  a  mechan- 
ism that  is  silent,  faithful  and 
durable. 

Comfort  has  been  a  hobby  with  Uo 
for  years;  and  we  give  you  the 
maximum  result  of  our  experience 
and  study  and  experiments  in 
these  Jacksons. 

Write  today  for  his  name  and  the 
handsome  new  catalog. 

Have  the  Jackson  dealer  give  you 
a  ride  over  your  own  roads. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,      U25  E.  Main  St.,       JACKSON,  MICH. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser.— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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What  would  the  writer  of 
The  the  old  hymn  that  goes 
Climax.      "We  are  living  in  a  grand 

and  awful  time"  have  to 
say  if  he  were  here  now  and  heard 
that  the  United  States  senate  had 
put  its  foot  down  on  the  free  seed 
graft?  It  doesn't  seem  possible,  does 
it?  But  the  dispatches  say  it's  true. 
This  is  surely  the  climax  of  all  the 
progressive  and  radical  things  that 
have  been  done  by  law-making-  bodies 
in  recent  years.  We  had  no  hopes 
that  members  of  congress — and  espe- 
cially senators — would  ever  cut  off 
their  own  supply  of  free  seeds  until 
the  coming  of  the  millennium. 


From  July  1,  1912,  to 
Conservation.    February  1,  1913,  there 

was  consumed  in  the 
United  States  94,000,000  gallons  of 
whiskey,  38,864,000  barrels  of  beer, 
8,500,000,000  cigarettes,  4,500,000,000 
cigars,  and  250,000,000  pounds  of 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco.  In 
each  item  there  was  a  big  increase  in 
consumption  over  the  same  period  of 
the  yeaT  before,  or  any  similar  period 
All  the  labor  spent  in  producing  this 
vast  amount  of  material  was  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  food, 
clothing  and  other  useful  articles. 
And  no  one  will  seriously  contend  that 
the  consumption  of  whiskey,  beer  and 
tobacco  increases  the  wealth-produc- 
ing capacity  of  the  nation  a  penny's 
worth.  Such  waste  in  any  other  line 
would  long  ago  have  been  the  theme 
of  conservationists. 


Hog  cholera  is  the  most 
Savintr  disastrous  of  livestock 
Their  Bacon,    diseases.      In  seasons 

when  it  stalks  abroad 
in  Nebraska  the  loss  of  hogs  probably 
runs  above  two  million  dollars'  worth. 
Anything  that  will  check  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  should  be  fostered  and 
encouraged.  Hog  cholera  serum,  prop- 
erly prepared  and  administered,  will 
do  it.  Therefore  the  legislature  should 
not  cut  seriously  into  the  proposed 
appropriation  for  serum  manufacture. 
Because  of  the  effect  of  hog  cholera 
on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state, 
the  people  as  a  whole  might  well  be 
taxed  to  save  the  farmer's  bacon. 
But  the  swine  growers  are  not  asking 
for  that ;  only  a  revolving  fund  is 
needed;  the  growers  are  willing  to 
pay  for  their  own  serum.  They  do 
want  an  assured  supply,  however,  and 
that  is  why  the  fund  available  for  its 
manufacture  should  be  enlarged. 


Attempts  have  been  aban- 
Sanity  doned,  it  is  reported,  to 
Prevails.     secure    in    the  present 

legislature  the  enactment 
of  a  law  to  create  a  state  highway 
commission  with  large  powers,  and  to 
provide  for  state  aid  in  road  building. 
A  bill  to  create  a  highway  commission 
with  advisory  powers,  to  furnish  plans 
and  specifications  for  roads  and 
bridges,  will  probably  be  passed. 
Such  a  body  is  needed,  and  can  be  of 
great  service  to  the  state;  but  we 
don't  need  a  commission  to  spend  our 
money  building  cross-state  roads.  We 
trust  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is 
having  more  influence  in  the  legisla- 
ture than  a  mere  fear  that  road 
sentiment  is  not  "progressive"  enough 
to  stand  for  a  proposition  to  have 
all  road  work  controlled  from  the 
state  capital. 


Last  week  by  a  decisive 
The  vote  the  house  of  repre- 

Agricnllural  sentatives  of  the  legis- 
Collepe.       lature    rejected  the 

proposition  to  consoli- 
date the  state  university  at  the 
University  Farm.  Now  the  anti- 
removalists  have  suddenly  become 
advocates  of  consolidation,  but  they 
would  bring  the  agricultural  college 
to  the  city  campus,  leaving  only  the 
s-chool  of  agriculture  at  the  farm.  To 
lis  this  notion  is  simply  preposterous. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  the  school 
of  agriculture  have  practically  the 
same  faculty;  therefore,  how  can  they 
be  separated?  Moreover,  the  members 
of  the  faculty  are  in  most  cases,  also, 
members  of  the  experiment  station 
staff,  and  must  have  headquarters  at 
the  farm  near  their  experimental 
work.  True,  a  division  of  the  institu- 
tion is  bad,  but  the  anti-removalists 
should  have  thought  of  that  before. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  agricultural 
college  can  be  moved  in  from  the 
farm.  If  the  university  is  not  to  be 
consolidated  there,  then,  it  seems  to 
us.  a  college  of  agriculture  quite 
distinct  from  the  remainder  of  the 
university  must  be  developed  at  the 
University  Farm. 


Anyone  who  believes  that 
Railroad      making  a  physical  valua- 

Rates.  tion  of  the  railroads  will 
solve  the  railroad  rate 
question  will  surely  have  a  chance  to 
change  his  mind.  The  big  question  in 
railroad  rate  regulation  remains  to  be 
settled.  It  is  whether  or  not  the  roads 
shall  be  allowed  to  base  their  rate?, 
and  earn  dividends,  upon  the  incre- 
ment in  the  value  of  the  land  they 
occupy.  To  show  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  theory  we  quote 
from  a  recent  statement  by  the  Ne- 
braska railway  commission: 

"If  the  supreme  court  holds  that 
they  (the  railroads)  are  entitled  to 
earn  on  the  unearned  increment  it  will 
so  increase  the  values  of  tbe  carriers 
within  this  state  as  to  render  it  un- 
necessary for  the  commission  to 
modify  and  revise  the  figures  which  it 
has  at  present  under  consideration." 

In  other  words,  if  the  roads  are 
permitted  to  base  rates  on  reproduc- 
tion value,  including  land,  there  can 
be  no  rate  reductions  in  this  state. 
Very  likely  it  would  mean  increased 
rates  instead.  To  secure  sound  rea- 
sons why  the  roads  should  not  be 
allowed  to  earn  dividends  on  the  un- 
earned increment,  read  Professor 
Virtue's  article,  "Unearned  Incre- 
ment." on  page  310  of  this  paper. 


The  trend  toward  the 
Trust  recognition  of  competi- 
Control.     tion  as  the  best  regulator 

of  trade  and  industry  is 
again  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
senate  committee  on  interstate  com- 
merce, which  for  more  than  a  year 
has  been  investigating  the  operations 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  Al- 
though at  the  outset  most  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  by  their 
questions  to  witnesses  showed  that 
they  leaned  toward  a  national  trade 
commission  with  power  to  fix  prices 
for  trust-made  goods,  the  report  favors 
conditions  that  wil  tend  to  "preserve 
reasonable  competition."  A  trade 
commission  is  recommended,  not  to 
regulate  monopoly,  but  to  regulate 
competition  by  supervising  corpora- 
tions, approving  combinations  and 
agreements,  and  dissolving  illegal 
combinations.  We  believe  there  is  a 
better  way  to  establish  and  preserve 
competition  than  by  regulating  the 
size  of  corporations  by  a  commission, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  report  is  valu- 
able in  showing  that  competition  is 
not  to  be  tossed  over  the  transom  as 
an  obsolete  thing. 

The   majority    report  of 
A  Money     the  Pujo  committee,  which 
Trust.       for   several   months  has 

been  investigating  money 
and  banking  conditions,  assures  us 
that  there  is  a  money  trust  in  the 
United  States.  This  does  not  mean, 
the  committee  explains,  that  a  few 
men  control  all  the  loose  change  of 
the  country,  or  all  the  credit.  It  means 
simply  that  a  few  men  working  to- 
gether can  and  do  monopolize  the  big 
financial  transactions,  and  that  by 
their  control  of  very  large  amounts  of 
money  and  credit  they  are  able  to  say 
what  enterprises  shall  go  forward  and 
what  shall  not.  The  money  they 
control  is  not  theirs;  it  is  simply 
deposited  with  them  by  individuals 
and  other  banks.  That  is,  the  people 
hand  their  surplus  cash  over  to  others 
to  do  with  as  they  see  fit. 

In.  Germany  the  people  have  ceased 
to  be  so  easy.  Through  their  co- 
operative banks  they  control  their  own 
surplus  capital.  The  rural  banks  in 
that  country  at  the  close  of  1909  had 
deposits  amounting  to  nearly  $400,- 
000,000,  while  the  banking  power  of  the 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  or  popular  banks 
of  the  towns,  was  even  greater.  Con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
such  a  vast  amount  of  capital  could 
be  used  against  the  very  people  to 
whom  it  belonged,  just  as  the  money 
of  the  people  is  used,  it  appears,  in 
this  country.  If  the  people  to  whom 
we  have  been  entrusting  our  surplus 
capital  do  not  use  it  as  they  ought, 
or  use  it  to  promote  monopoly,  the 
logical  thing  is  to  quit  handing  it 
over  to  them. 

Although  we  disagree 
"Shall  the  with  his  conclusions, 
Rich  Escape  J"  we  commend  to  our 
readers  the  article  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Kannow  on  page  298  of  this 
paper,  for  he  gives  therein,  briefly 
and  in  compact  form,  all  the  principal 
arguments  against  land  values  taxa- 
tion. He  enumerates  a  long  list  of 
property  that  would  be  exempt  under 
that  system,  and  asks  if  taxes  are  not 
already  high  enough.  But  evidently 
Mr.  Kannow  overlooked  this  important 
point:  Changing  the  method  of  taxa- 
tion would  not  necessarily  change 
the  amount  of  revenue  raised,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  total  of  taxes.  It 
would  merely  change  the  incidence, 
or  distribution. 

Every  factory,  railroad  or  store 
occupies  land,  and  very  valuable  land 
in  the  large  centers.  Whether  the 
taxes  of  the  owner  of  such  property 
would  be  decreased  by  land  values, 
taxation  would  depend  upon  whether 
the  exemption  of  his  personal  property 
and  improvements  would  amount  to 
more  than  the  increased  burden  upon 
his  land.  Because  the  added  burden 
would  fall  upon  unimproved  as  well 
as  improved  land,  the  system  would 
favor  those  making  the  best  use  of 
land;  but  the  advantage  would  be 
proportionately  no  greater  to  large 
than  to  small  users. 

We  do  not  secure  a  clear  view  of 
the  effect  of  taxing  the  forms  of 
property  enumerated  by  Mr.  Kannow 
until  we  see  that  the  taxes,  rent  and 
interest  of  factories  and  mercantile 
establishments  are  added  to  the  prints 
charged  for  their  goods,  and  in  the 
case  of  railroads  to  transportation 
charges,  and  become  a  burden  for  the 
consuming  public  to  bear.  But  a 
clear  gain  is  made,  when  taxes  are 
taken  out  of  ground  rent. 


To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  a 
merchant  doing  business  on  rented 
ground  (we  assume  this  condition 
because  it  makes  the  illustration 
clearer).  Under  the  present  system 
of  taxation  he  adds  both  rent  and  the 
taxes  on  his  stock  to  the  prices  of 
his  goods,  and  the  public  pays  both. 
Under  land  values  taxation  there 
would  be  no  taxes  upon  the  stock  of 
goods,  and  the  rent  would  be  the 
same  as  before  —  maybe  less.  Thus 
the  taxes  would  come  out  of  the  land- 
lord's rent,  and  the  consuming  public, 
instead  of  paying  both  rent  and  taxe-*, 
would  pay  only  the  merchant's  rent. 
The  same  principle  holds  throughout, 
even  if  the  land  is  owned  by  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer. 

A  feeling  quite  general 
Effect  among  farmers  is  ex- 
On  Farmers,  pressed  by  Mr.  Kannow 
— that  land  values  taxa- 
tion would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
city  people  and  against  farmers.  This 
feeling  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
the  combined  value  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  improvements  is  in  greater 
proportion  to  the  value  of  land  in 
cities  than  in  rural  districts.  Unfor- 
tunately the  statistics  called  for  by 
Mr.  Kannow,  which  would  show 
whether  or  not  this  is  true,  are  not 
available. 

We  must  not  conclude,  however, 
that  land  value  is  a  small  item  in 
cities.  A  block  of  land  in  Chicago, 
bounded  by  Madison,  Monroe,  Dear- 
born and  State  streets,  is  valued  at 
*25,000,000,  exclusive  of  improvements. 
Of  good  farm  land,  valued  at  $100  per 
acre  exclusive  of  improvements,  that 
block  would  buy  more  than  ten 
townships.  Possibly  in  regions  where 
farm  land  is  high  priced  and  not 
too  well  improved  the  ratio  of  per- 
sonal property  and  improvements  to 
land  would  be  greater  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city,  but  we  do  not  believe 
this  would  be  true  in  regions  of  well 
improved  farms.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  improvements  consist  of 
value  added  to  land  by  labor  upon 
it,  quite  as  much  as  of  structures. 

But  only  where  the  same  tax  levy 
was  laid  upon  city  and  country  alike 
would  any  injustice  such  as  Mr. 
Kannow  fears  appear.  This  would 
apply  to  state  taxes,  and  to  county 
taxes  in  counties  having  cities.  But 
by  no  means  could  the  people  of  a 
city  make  the  owners  of  farm  lands 
pay  their  (the  city  people's)  local 
taxes,  and  local  taxes — township,  road 
and  school — constitute  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  taxes,  as  any  tax- 
payer may  learn  by  examining  his 
tax  receipt. 

The  effect  of  land  values  taxation 
upon  the  individual  farmer  would 
depend  upon  the  distribution  of  his 
property  as  between  personalty  and 
improvements  on  one  hand  and  land 
on  the  other.  The  advantage  would 
be  with  the  farmer  having  his  land 
well  improved  and  well  stocked.  The 
Minnesota  state  tax  commission  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  in 
that  state  land  values  taxation  would 
not  increase  the  tax  burden  of  such 
a  farmer,  while  it  would  be  an  added 
burden  upon  land  speculators. 

Mr.  Kannow  says:  "This  scheme 
might  work  in  a  country  where  the 
improvements  consisted  of  a  two-by- 
twice  log  shack  every  forty  miles,  but 
not  in  this  country."  However,  it  is 
working  satisfactorily  in  fruit  grow- 
ing districts  in  British  Columbia 
much  better  improved  than  the  aver- 
age Nebraska  farm  community. 
*    *  * 

In  one  part  of  his 
Land  Values,  article  Mr.  Kannow  im- 
plies that  increased 
value  in  land  is  due  to  work  done, 
and  improvements  made,  upon  it,  and 
urges  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
decrease  land  values  by  taxation. 
But  in  the  paragraph  next  to  the  last 
he  admits  that  idle  land  held  by  a 
speculator  may  increase  in  value. 
Then  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  in- 
crease in  land  value  not  caused  by 
improvements  on  or  in  the  land  itself. 

Considered  wholly  apart  from  im- 
provements made  in  or  upon  it,  land 
increases  in  value  from  two  general 
causes.  The  first  of  these  consists 
of  public  improvements,  such  as  roads, 
schools  and  a  3table  government;  of 
improvements  in  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  markets;  of  private 
improvements  such  as  the  building  of 
homes  on  adjoining  land,  and  many 
other  factors  of  that  nature.  The 
second  cause  is  increasing  population, 
which    means    a    decrease    in  the 
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Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA   FARMER  CO.. 
S.  R.  McKelvle.  Publisher. 


There  was  a  time  when 
Marketing    agricultural  papers,  be- 
Conferenee.    cause  so  many  of  them 
were  luke-warm  on  the 
subject  of  co-operation,  were  held  in 
suspicion  by  farmers'  organizations. 
Surely  this  will  no  longer  be  true. 
A  group  of  agricultural  papers  are 
I  promoting  the  First  National  Confer- 
'  ence  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits, 
,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  the  8th,  9th 
I  and  10th  of  next  month.  This  promises 
!  to  be  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  ever 
|  held   in  America.     Everywhere  men 
I  interested  in  more  direct  and  econom- 
i  leal    methods    of   marketing,  and  in 
imnroved  credit  facilities  for  farmers, 
pre  signifying  their  intention  to  be 
present  and  take  part  in  the  confer- 
!  ence.    Nebraska  should  be  well  repre- 
sented.   Local  farmers'  organizations 
can  well    afford    to   send  delegates. 
Programs  and   literature    relative  to 
the  conference    may   be    secured  by 
writing    to     Charles     W.  Holman, 
Secretary,  1408  Steger  Building,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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amount  of  land  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  it. 

In  either  case  the  increase  in  value 
comes  to  the  owner  not  as  a  result 
of  his  own  labor  and  effort,  but  be- 
cause of  community  development. 
The  best  farm  in  Nebraska  wouldn't 
be  worth  more  than  the  improvements 
on  it  if  the  owner  and  his  family  were 
the  only  people  in  the  state  and  the 
other  land  were  open  to  homestead 
entry.  To  take  for  the  community 
annually  a  part  of  the  value  created 
by  the  community  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  land  values  taxation.  Surely 
that  cannot  be  called  unjust. 

*    *  * 

That  land  values  taxation 
Do  Ricli  would  suit  Mr.  Morgan 
Want  It  J    and  Mr.  Rockefeller  "to  a 

T"  is  the  last  point  made 
by  Mr.  Kannow.  This  would  be  inter- 
esting if  true;  but  who  has  ever  heard 
of  either  of  those  very  wealthy  gentle- 
men advocating  it?  The  rich  very 
largely  escape  the  personal  property 
tax.  Don't  take  our  word  for  this, 
but  read  the  report  of  the  state  tax 
commission  in  any  state  having  such 
a  body.  What  they  don't  escape  they 
are  able  to  shift  to  the  consuming 
public  through  the  prices  they  place 
on  their  wares.  They  don't  want  a 
land  tax,  wkich  they  can't  escape. 
Moreover,  to  tax  to  their  full  value 
the  natural  resources  held  out  of  use 
by  corporations  in  which  the  two  men 
named  are  interested,  would  go  far 
toward  breaking  up  their  monopolistic 
power.  Don't  think  for  a  single  mo- 
ment that  Mr.  Morgan  or  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller want  land  values  taxation! 


BEST  USE  OE  MOISTURE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Why  do  we 
not  raise  larger  crops  in  Nebraska? 
This  question  is  of  vital  importance 
to  every  farmer,  and  to  everyone  de- 
pending upon  the  farmer's  prosperity. 
Does  the  farmer  know  that  by  in- 
creasing his  gross  income  from  crops 
15  per  cent  he  can  increase  his  net 
income  or  profit  50  per  cent?  Our 
gross  income  from  corps  can  easily 
be  increased  15  per  cent,  and  with 
some  study  and  application  it  could 
be  increased  35  per  cent,  which  should 
increase  the  net  profit  100  per  cent. 
It's  worth  trying  for. 

When  a  sick  man  goes  to  the  doctor 
for  help,  the  doctor  always  tries  to 
find  out  what  are  the  causes  of  the 
patient's  disease  before  he  prescribes 
a  remedy.  When  the  farmer's  gross 
receipts  are  suffering  from  emacia- 
tion, or  from  a  nervous  breakdown, 
he  would  better  take  time  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  the  case. 

Our  agricultural  gross  income 
suffers  especially  from  five  diseases. 
Fortunately  they  are  not  always  pres- 
ent simultaneously,  but  lew  farms 
and  farmers  escape  them  all.  These 
are:  Inadequate  effort  per  acre;  in- 
sufficient moisture;  lack  of  fertility; 
injudicious  seed  selection;  inefficient 
marketing.  In  this  communication  I 
will  take  up  some  phases  of  the 
moisture  problem.  But  first  let  me 
suggest  that  by  securing  the  neces- 
sary bulletins  from  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  most  of  these 
suggested  problems  will  prove  easy 
and  can  be  rapidly  worked  out. 

Here  are  the  first  essentials  which 
every  farmer  should  know :  (a)  The 
average  annual  rainfall  in  his  locality, 
and  its  seasonal  distribution,  (b)  The 
moisture  content  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  foot  of  soil  in  his  fields, 
(c)  The  normal  seasonal  soil  moisture 
requirement  of  each  crop  proposed  to 
be  grown,  and  also  what  percentage 
of  the  soil  moisture  it  cannot  utilize. 
With  this  information  at  hand  the 
farmer  can  at  once  determine  his 
crop  expectancy. 

If  this  crop  expectancy  indicates 
less  than  85  per  cent  of  what  would 
be  a  maximum  yield  in  view  of  his 
soil  fertility,  he  should  endeavor  to 
substitute  a  crop  requiring  less 
water  or  else  one  capable  of  utilizing 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  available 
moisture;  or,  second,  he  could  plant 
his  crop  slightly  thinner  than  stand- 
ard so  as  to  make  the  most  of  what 
is  to  be  available.  Should  the  crop 
expectancy  fall  below  75  per  cent  of 
a  standard  good  crop  requirement, 
net  profits  cannot  be  expected;  and 
in  all  probability  wages  for  labor 
;  cannot  be  secured.  Therefore,  if  pos- 
sible, some  other  crop  using  less 
water  should  be  planted,  and  in  an 
extreme  case  summer  fallowing  may 
prove  best. 

Having  now  given  due  considera- 
tion to  these  preliminary  problems, 
another  phase  of  the  question  which 


exerts  an  important  modifying  influ- 
ence needs  attention.  This  is  mois- 
ture conservation,  which  resolves 
itself  into  two  divisons — first,  the 
absorption  of  the  rainfall  by  the  soil; 
second,  the  retention  of  the  rainfall 
without  waste.  It  is  patent  to  all 
that  a  loose  surface  soil  holds  the 
rainfall,  and  that  a  packed  or  crusted 
soil  sheds  the  water  and  lets  it  %o 
to  waste.  Nearly  all  fields  are  either 
crusted  or  packed  in  the  spring,  for 
which  reason  they  should  be  diskel 
as  quickly  as  the  condition  of  the 
soil  will  permit. 

Immediate  disking  serves  a  three- 
fold purpose:  It  retains  moisture  in 
the  soil,  retails  the  rainfall,  and  ixn- 
proves  the  tilth  of  the  soil.  Should 
rains  pack  the  mulch  thus  made,  or 
should  weeds  grow  before  the  field 
is  finally  prepared  for  the  seedbed, 
then  disk  again.  Where  the  land  is 
to  be  listed  into  corn  or  some  similar 
crop,  it  should  be  disked  two  or  three 
times  previously.  From  experience 
and  observation  1  say  without  reserva- 
tion that  this  suggested  disking  is  the 
best  profit-maker  for  the  Nebraska 
farmer,  and  especially  in  the  central 
and  western  districts. 

Weeds  rob  the  soil  of  its  moisture. 
Get  them  under.  It  is  always  a  safe 
maxim  to  keep  the  disk,  cultivator  or 
harrow  going  whenever  you  can  think 
of  any  excuse  for  it.  Why  is  this 
work  so  very  important?  Why  does 
it  put  gold  into  your  pockets?  Be- 
cause in  every  case  of  insufficient 
rainfall  it's  the  last  available  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  that  matures  the  crop, 
or  that  bridges  over  the  drouth  until 
rains  ccme. 

Remember,  however,  that  moisture 
conservation  alone  cannot  do  every- 
thing. You  must  keep  your  brain 
working  from  start  to  finish.  To 
overcrop  the  fields  is  as  bad  as  letting 
the  weeds  waste  the  moisture.  If 
your  moisture  expectancy  figures  out 
for  two  corn  plants  per  hill,  do  not 
plant  three  or  four.  If  it  is  a  little 
short,  list  instead  of  planting,  but  do 
not  fail  to  use  the  disk  as  suggested. 

T.  C.  H.  BAYRHOFFER. 

Lancaster  Co. 


FARMERS'  THRESHING  COMPANY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  reference 
to  the  article  on  co-operative  thresh- 
ing in  the  issue  for  February  19,  I 
would  make  this  suggestion:  In 
organizing  the  company,  call  a  meet- 
ing of  those  interested  and  learn  what 
the  various  machines,  either  oil  or 
steam,  will  cost  for  spot  cash;  then 
you  will  know  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  begin  with. 

Let  any  farmer  join  and  put  in  as 
much  money  as  he  wishes,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  he  is  to  have 
only  one  vote  just  as  he  would  at  a 
school  meeting — one  man,  one  vote, 
for  neither  acres  nor  dollars  do  the 
voting.  If  a  man  wishes  to  join  and 
give  a  note,  tell  him  to  go  to  the 
bank  and  get  cash.  The  true  co- 
operative policy  does  not  take  notes 
into  consideration.  Then  choose  the 
president,  treasurer  and  secretary  to 
serve  for  one  year. 

After  paying  all  expenses  and  set- 
ting aside  a  fund  for  depreciation  of 
the  outfit,  each  shareholder  should 
receive  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the 
amount  he  has  invested.  Then  divide 
what  is  left  among  the  patrons  of  the 
machine  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  threshing  bill  of  each.    Of  this 


business  dividend,  however,  non- 
shareholders  should  receive  only  half 
as  much  as  shareholders  for  the 
same  size  of  threshing  bill.  By  fol- 
lowing this  plan  the  man  who  has  the 
biggest  threshing  receives  the  great- 
est share  of  the  profit,  no  matter  in 
which  class  he  belongs. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  you 
engage  a  capable  and  reliable  man 
to  take  sole  charge  of  the  outfit  and 
furnish  his  own  help.  If  possible 
make  a  contract  with  him  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  number  of  bushels 
threshed,  you  to  furnish  all  repairs 
and  also  oil  and  grease.  He  will  be 
anxious  to  keep  the  machine  on  the 
jump  every  minute,  and  shareholders 
as  well  as  others  who  take  an  in- 
terest hi  co-operation,  will  be  glad  to 
lend  a  hand  to  keep  the  machine 
moving  lively.  Secure  from  some 
farm  owner  a  five-year  lease  of  enough 
land  to  enable  you  to  ket-p  the  outfit 
under  lock  and  key  and  out  of  the 
weather.  Tallow  all  the  working 
parts  •  ready  for  business,  and  be 
sure  to  have  the  outfit  insured. 

If  will  be  necessary  to  have  the 
company  incorporated.  In  the  article 
referred  to  the  statement  is  made  that 
in  cases  where  the  action  of  the 
board  of  directors  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  majority  of  shareholders,  the 
matter  in  dispute  can  be  adjusted 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  company, 
and  must  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the 
shareholders. 

When  you  begin  operations  with 
the  machine,  don't  dodge  ground,  but 
take  every  man  in  turn.  In  estimat- 
ing the  amount  for  a  share,  make  the 
figure  as  small  as  is  consistent  so  as 
to  give  "the  under  dog" — the  renter 
— a  fair  show  to  be  a  shareholder. 
There  are  a  lot  of  concerns  in  this 
country  claiming  to  be  co-operative 
that  are  very  far  from  the  mark. 

RICHARD  BUCKNOLE. 

Washington  Co. 


DELIVERING  MAIL  AT  THE  DOOR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  article 
entitled  "What  Ails  the  Farmer?"  the 
writer  asks  whether  farmers  receive 
from  the  United  States  postal  service, 
rural  telephones,  etc.,  the  service 
they  should  reasonably  expect.  This 
question  was  answered  before  parcel 
post  was  established,  and  evidently 
the  writer  thinks  that  more  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative  now  than 
at  that  time. 

This  might  be  true  in  the  case  of 
rural  route  patrons  who  live  directly 
on  the  line,  but  how  about  those 
living  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
boxes?  Shall  they  carry  their  parcels 
home,  as  they  have  done  all  these 
years  with  their  mail?  Anyone  who 
lives  half  a  mile  from  the  route  has 
to  travel  at  least  300  miles  a  year  to 
get  his  mail.  Of  course,  some  say,  it 
is  much  better  even  so  than  it  used 
to  be  when  we  had  to  drive  six  miles 
to  town  for  the  mail.  True  enough; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  a  situation  is 
better  than  it  used  to  be  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  as  good  as  it  should  be,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  governmenta' 
service  to  the  people  should  bo  tho 
very  best  possible. 

In  regard  to  parcel  post  and  rural 
delivery,  some  of  the  parcels  will  be 
too  big  to  put  in  the  boxes.  I  sup- 
pose they  will  land  in  the  ditch  and 
lie  there  till  we  go  for  them;  then 
when  we  want  to  mail  parcels  we  can 
stand  on  the  corner  for  an  hour  or 


A  GOOD  FEEDING  PLACE 


This  is  the  feeding  arrangement  for 
hogs  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  James 
Arnold,  York  county.  Of  it  Mr.  Arnold 
writes:  "This  cement  floor  and  feed- 
ing trough  was  built  last  fall.  In 
the  concrete  I  used  broken  brick 
bought  at  the  brick  yard  at  50  cents 
per  load.    The  posts  used  are  iron 


piping  set  in  the  cement  floor  On 
each  side  is  a  gate  to  be  raised  or 
closed  as  desired  while  putting  in  the 
feed  or  while  the  hogs  are  eating.  In 
the  picture  one  gate  is  shown  open 
and  the  other  closed."  We  consider 
this  a  very  excellent  equipment  for 
clean  hog  feeding — one  that  other 
farmers  might  well  copy. 


two  and  wait  until  the  carrier  comes 
along.  Carriers  are  by  no  means 
regular  in  the  time  of  making  their 
routes,  as  the  condition  of  the  roads 
and  the  weather  makes  that  impos- 
sible; consequently  if  we  have  any 
mail  to  send  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  take  it  to  the  box  before  the  carrier 
arrives,  which  may  not  be  until  two 
hours  later.  Then  we  must  make  a 
second  trip  to  get  the  mail. 

Neither  can  some  of  us  see  the  carrier 
and  note  whether  or  not  he  stops,  as 
cornfields,  hills  or  trees  obstruct  the 
view;  therefore  the  trip  to  the  box 
is  often  made  in  vain,  as  even  the 
daily  paper  sometimes  forgets  to  make 
its  appearance  on  account  of  late 
trains  or  some  other  cause.  I  main- 
tain that  the  rural  carriers  should 
drive  past  every  farmhouse  and  de- 
liver the  mail  in  the  boxes  at  the 
point  nearest  each  home  on  the  public 
road.  That  will  of  course  require 
more  carriers;  but  what  of  it?  I 
would  much  rather  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port more  carriers  than  to  build 
battleships  or  support  all  sorts  of 
unnecessary  and  high  salaried 
commissions. 

If  you  live  at  some  distance  from 
your  box,  direct  the  attention  of  your 
congressman  to  this  matter.  We 
need  such  conveniences  more  than 
any  German  rural  credit  system. 

ROBERT  J.  RAECKE. 

Merrick  Co. 


CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Last  week 
I  attended  an  educational  meeting  in 
a  neighboring  county  where  the  prin- 
cipal subject  for  discussion  was  the 
consolidation  of  a  school  district  with 
a  twelfth-grade  school  at  the  most 
central  point.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  plan  was  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting pupils  from  a  distance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  schools  are 
what  the  rural  communities  need,  and 
that  the  transportation  problem  can 
easily  be  overcome. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  know  of  any  such 
schools  that  have  proved  successful, 
I  would  like  it  very  much  if  they 
would  tell  us,  through  these  columns, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  undertaking.  I  would  also  like 
to  hear  their  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  such  schools,  as 
it  seems  to  me  the  country  children 
should  have  better  school  privileges 
without  being  obliged  to  leave  home 
to  get  them.  T.  H.  DAVIS.  , 

Nuckolls  Co. 


FARM  ADVISORS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Having  no- 
ticed that  there  is  a  movement  under 
way  to  employ  one  farm  advisor  for 
every  county,  let  me  suggest  that  if 
anybody  thinks  it  necessary,  the 
counties  desiring  to  employ  such  an 
advisor  might  rent  or  buy  forty  (or 
even  only  twenty)  acres,  equip  it  with 
horses  and  machinery,  and  let  this 
so-called  demonstrator  or  county 
agricultural  advisor  "work  it  out  of 
his  system"  and  show  the  farmers 
what  he  can  do  in  a  practical  way. 
In  all  probability  the  returns  from 
the  farm  worked  by  him  would  go  a 
little  way  towards  paying  his  salary. 

I  believe  the  advice  of  a  person  in 
store  clothes  would  not  be  appre- 
ciated by  most  farmers,  but  being 
shown  how  things  are  done  will  con- 
vince anybody  if  the  returns  justify 
it.  As  far  as  farm  advisors  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  plenty  of  them. 
Every  small  town  can  boast  of  a  few, 
but  if  a  farmer  asks  to  be  shown — 
"Oh  no,  that  is  out  of  my  line!" 

Boyd  Co.  HANS  SIEH. 


SNOW-CLOGGED  DITCHES 

Whenever  there  is  a  considerable 
fall  of  snow,  such  as  we  have  had  in 
Nebraska  within  the  past  two  weeks, 
the  roadside  ditches  in  "cuts"  on 
country  highways  are  filled  with 
snow.  Because  the  ditches  are  thus 
clogged,  when  the  snow  begins  to 
melt  the  water  runs  down  the  center 
of  the  roadway,  where  it  is  likely  to 
make  a  bad  gulley.  If  there  is  a  big 
snow  bank  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
washing  is  all  the  more  serious.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Maiben  of  Otoe  county  has 
found  a  way  to  prevent  this.  When 
the  snow  begins  to  thaw  he  takes  a 
team  and  a  stirring  plow  and  opens 
a  path  in  the  snow  at  ea*ch  side  of 
the  road;  then  the  water  follows 
these  paths,  and  the  roadway  is 
raved.  The  plan  is  good  enough  to 
be  copied  everywhere. 
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General  Farming  with 
Cattle  and  Hogs  make 
highest,  surest  profits 

If  you  want  to  make  money,  or  if  you  want  to  give  your  boy  a  start  in 
the  world,  investigate  the  possibilities  offered  ambitious  workers  on  the  fer- 
tile acres  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  South  Plains. 

Here  is  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  and  a  splendid  climate.  The  normal 
rainfall  ranges  from  22  to  24  inches  a  year  —  ample  for  crop  purposes  if 
intelligent  tillage  is  practiced.  Wheat  this  year  averaged  a  little  over  15 
bushels.  One  small  field  ran  37 V2  bushels,  machine  measure.  Every  acre 
should  have  done  as  well. 

There  is  no  more  gamble  in  farming  in  the  Panhandle  than  elsewhere, 
if  proper  cultivation  is  practiced.  You  must  have  some  capital  to  work  on 
after  the  initial  payment  on  your  land  is  made.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of 
intelligent  work.  You  can  grow  wheat,  oats,  barley,  emmer,  feed  crops, 
peanuts,  silage  and  live  stock.  You  can  raise  as  much  of  each  as  you  can 
in  Illinois,  and  your  local  market  is  just  as  good. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  so  anxious  that  every  man  who  moves  into  the  country 
shall  succeed  that  they  have  engaged  a  staff  of  scientific  agriculturists  to 
work  with  the  settlers  and  show  them  how  best  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions. This  aid  is  given  free,  and  it  is  just  one  more  reason  for  going  to 
this  new  good  country. 

In  a  few  years  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  will  be  crowding  Kansas  as  a 
wheat  producer,  and  people  will  wonder  why  they  did  not  buy  at  $15  to 
$25  an  acre,  the  prices  now  asked. 

But  get  and  read  our  new  book  on  the  Panhandle  and  South  Plains.  It's 
interesting,  authoritative,  informing  and  free.  It  tells  you  about  the  topog- 
raphy, soil,  rainfall,  possibilities  for  irrigation,  cultural  methods,  crops, 
markets,  transportation,  taxes,  living  conditions,  roads,  schools,  churches, 
and  other  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  you.  Also  a  series  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  have  lived  here  from  two  to  eleven  years.  These  letters  tell 
what  has  been  accomplished,  how  it  was  done  and  how  you  may  do  as  well 
when  you  come. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  join  one  of  the  Homeseekers'  Excursions  on 
the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  see  the  opportunities  for 
yourself.    For  full  information  without  obligation,  write 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
2205  Railway  Kxchange.  Chicago 
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Settlers!  Go  to  Canada  via  the  Duluth-Ft.  Frances  Gateway  or  via  St.  Paul 
and  Winnipeg,  over  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  Even  if  you  have 
already  selected  your  farm  you  have  the  advantage  of  traveling  from  1550  to 
2500  miles  through  Canada's  richest  farming  country.  Tickets  on  sale  every 
Tuesday  March  11  to  April  29,  1913. 

Just  glance  over  these  low  rates — second-class,  one-way  f.-.rcs  for  settlers. 
Tickets  good  for  stop-over  privileges. 

ONK  WAY 

To 

Dauphin.  Manitoba  S22.55 

22.55 

22  ?; 

22.!? 
22.5  5 
24  90 


Retma.  Sa*k  . 
Saskatoon.  Sask  .... 
Prince  Albert.  Susk  .  . . 
Nonli  Battlefunl.  Sask 

Edmonton,  Alia  

Kiuilrisley.  Sask  .  .  . 
KaU'3  from  and  lu  uilx  i 


Chicago 
.  #24.15 
.  24  1 5 
.  24. 1« 
,  24  15 
24  15 
.  2'>.7U 

Malty  low 


Des-  Moines  Kansas  City 
S26.94 


2C>.94 
2b.  94 
26.94 
26.94 
29.49 
27.49 


Omaha 
S24.10 
24.10 
24.10 
24.10 
24.10 
26.65 
24.65 


Minett polls 
or  St  Paul 
,M6  00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
18.55 
16.55 


Tourist  Car  in  operatK 


Dnlutb 
s-15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
17.55 
15.55 


•  Tiirstl-n-  from  Duluth  to  Winnipeg. 


"Qpfflpr'c  fillirlp"  FRFF  Mail  us  a  postcard  or  letter  «ion«  stating  your  destination.  Ask 
*  uu,uc      1  fur  "Settler's  Guide."  a  book  filled  with  valuable  information. 

FERTILE  FARMS  FREE 

f  f%  HflrTlPSPpl:p:'C  Write  us  to  find  how  you  can  get  a  fertile  160- 
lU  *  A"«ic»CClVCjt  O  acre  farm  free  inthe  very  heart  of  Canada's  richest 
grain  and  mixed  farming  region — located  along  or  near  Canadian  Northern 
Lines.  American  farmers  are  getting  rich  on  Canadian  farms.  It'  syour  turn  NOW. 

Send  at  once  for  "Homeseekers'  Guide"  and  "The  Bread 
Basket  of  the  World," — telling  all  about  free  land,  and  specially 
selected  lands  at  low  prices — free  to  you. 

R.  G.  BELL,  Gen.  Agent 

66  West  Adams  St. ,  Chicago,  III. 

I   1       I    1  1  ^^^mm^m^^mm 


I E.  G.  WRIGHT,  Gen.  Agent 

4th  and  Jackson  Sts. ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


lift 

my 


FARM  C.LDIPSES 

By  .1.  R.  Huffman,  Neinnhn  County 

Hmvo  you  ordered  your  Easter 
bonnet?  (Now  I  am  not  talking  to 
you,  daddie.)  Soon  after  the  first 
visit  from  robin  redbreast  and  when 
the  first  solos  have  been  rendered  by 
the  cheerful  red  birds  from  the  top- 
most limbs  of  the  cherry  trees,  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the 
above  subject  discussed  by  the  women 
folks.  It  matters  not  whether  they 
are  hanging  out  the  morning  wash- 
ing or  talking  over  the  telephone: 
the  subject  is  never  neglected. 

Don't  be  too  hasty  now,  ladies, 
about  Glimpses  "butting  into"  women's 
affairs.  When  the  folks  are  all  at 
home  there  are  just  two  to  one  of  the 
defenders  of  bonnets  at  our  house. 
Your  tastes,  hopes  and  ambitions 
are  always  before  me,  and  while  I 
am  certain  that  I  can  pick  the  best 
cow  in  the  herd  I  am  just  as  liable 
to  cjuess  a  four-dollar  bonnet  at  eight 
dollars  and  an  eight-dollar  creation 
at  four.  But  now  I  think  I  am  get- 
ting next  to  the  system,  as  one  in 
our  family  has  taken  snecial  training 
in  the  creation  of  headgear. 

For  the  benefit  of  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  such  special  education, 
and  to  relieve  myself  of  some  of  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  absorbed  from 
contact,  I  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions: Buy  a  pretty,  well-shaped 
hat  frame.  Cut  out  of  one  side  of  it 
a  chunk  the  size  of  a  tea-saucer,  turn 
the  other  side  up,  mash  the  front  of 
the  frame  into  a  snarl,  tip  the  back 
a  few  degrees  to  the  northwest,  add 
a  bunch  of  dainty  roses  on  one  side 
and  fasten  a  feather  to  the  back 
shaped  like  the  crank  of  a  grindstone 
and  as  long  as  a  pump-handle.  And 
when  you  go  to  town,  if  every  man 
you  meet  don't  smile  1  will  pay  a 
fine  for  telling  secrets. 

On  February  25  a  public  sale  was 
held  on  the'  farm  of  Robert  Leeper  in 
this  county.  Eighteen  head  of  horses 
were  sold  and  brought  a  total  of 
$3,300.  A  young  mare  coming  three 
years  old  (in  foal)  sold  for  $412.50. 
A  horse  colt  coming  two  years  old 
brought  $313,  and  one  colt  ten  montis 
old  and  weighing  1,015  pounds  sold 
for  $252.50.  Six  of  the  eighteen  head 
were  registered.  Cattle  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  $69  for  a  yearling  Jersey 
heifer  to  $90  for  good  farm  cows. 
The  fellow  who  said  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  automobile  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  horse  market  was  not  present 
at  Mr.  Leeper's  sale  —  perhaps  on 
account  of  bad  roads;  possibly  for 
other  reasons. 

Six  inches  of  nice  wet  snow  has 
fallen  since  my  last  notes  were  writ- 
ten, and  we  who  have  had  fears  of  a 
dry  and  dusty  spring  are  now  all 
puffed  up  with  pride.  The  wheat 
fields,  the  orchards  and  meadows  are 
well  covered,  and  frost  will  not  push 
the  snow  off  to  the  river  when  it  does 
thaw,  but  the  dry,  warm  soil  will  get 
the  full  benefit.  We  count  ten  inches 
of  snow  for  one  inch  of  water.  Before 
the  big  snow  came  farmers  had  begun 
spring  work.  Some  were  plowing 
and  cutting  stalks,  some  were  hauling 
manure,  and  others  pruning  trees 
and  vines.  I  actually  heard  some  of 
the  women  folks  whistling  while  they 
were  out  gathering  eggs;  but  the 
snow  has  changed  it  all  very  quickly. 
The  jingle  of  sleighbells  is  now 
heard,  and  dozens  of  little  sleds  are 
to  be  seen  clown  by  the  school  house. 

I  like  winter  on  the  farm.  There 
is  something  in  snow  that  gives  me  a 
boyish  feeling,  and  I  "kinder"  forget 
my  age  for  a  day.  Things  that  were 
not  at  all  interesting  the  day  before 


are  funny  when  it  is  snowing.  Dur- 
ing the  big  storm  the  Missus  and  1 
visited  father.  It  was  his  eighty- 
third  birthday.  He  had  paths  shoveled 
to  the  barn  and  a  clean  place  by  the 
hen  house  for  his  chickens.  Yes,  he 
had  done  the  work  himself.  And  he 
had  fed  and  watered  Old  Dexter,  and 
filled  the  base-burner  and  brought  in 
the  water,  and  grandma  prepared 
breakfast  in  just  twenty-two  minutes. 

The  old  people  referred  to  do  this 
work  from  choice.  They  have  plenty 
of  everything.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
name  is  signed  to  his  deed  for  the 
homestead.  They  have  always  been 
plain  farm  folks,  and  now  in  the 
afternoon  of  their  lives  they  have 
retired — not  on  paved  streets  where 
the  rattling  cars  disturb  them,  but 
just  outside  the  city  of  Lincoln  on  a 
two-acre  "farm"  where  they  can 
gather  fresh  fruit,  flowers  and  vege- 
tables from  their  own  garden  and  eat 
fried  chicken  and  fresh  eggs  of  their 
own  production.  There  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  kind  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, waiting  for  the  apple  blossoms, 
then  the  ripening  fruit,  and  then  the 
harvest.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
life  of  honesty  and  industry  of  a 
faithful  Nebraska  farmer. 


SUCCESSFUL  CO-OPERATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Diller 
Farmers'  Grain  Company  was  incor- 
porated about  five  years  ago  and  a 
charter  obtained  for  handling  grain. 
Within  the  last  two  years  we  had  that 
charter  changed  to  permit  us  to 
handle  everything  a  farmer  buys  or 
sells.'  We  are  now  dealing  in  coal, 
hay,  feed  and  stock,  as  well  as  grain. 

We  handle  stock  on  a  commission 
of  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  any 
farmer  with  stock  to  ship,  whether 
he  be  a  member  of  the  company  or 
not,  notifies  the  manager  of  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  or  hogs  he  wishes  to 
sell.  When  the  manager  has  enoug'i 
to  make  up  a  carload  he  notifies  the 
various  farmers  when  to  bring  in 
their  stock,  which  is  weighed  imme- 
diately upon  receipt  and  the  amount 
of  weight  given  to  the  owner.  After 
the  stock  is  sold  the  manager  figure? 
up  the  net  price  and  places  the  money 
in  the  bank  to  their  credit,  or  the 
farmers  can  go  to  his  office  and  settle 
there. 

When  we  began  to  handle  stock 
there  were  two  local  buyers  in 
Diller;  now  no  one  is  buying  stock 
to  ship  to  market.  Farmers  bring 
their  stock  to  Diller  from  a  distance 
of  eight  and  ten  miles  who  have  other 
markets  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
their  homes.  It  cost  the  company 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  to  conduct 
their  business  in  1912  and  make  a  net 
gain  of  over  10  per  cent  on  the  money 
invested.  I  am  giving  these  facts  for 
the  benefit  of  such  farmers  as  may  be 
interested.  F.   W.  STEFFEX. 

Jefferson  Co. 


COTTONWOOD  LUMBER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Mr.  H.  G. 
Smith  has  asked  your  readers  to  state 
their  experience  with  cottonwood 
lumber.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
such  lumber  has  been  sawed  in  this 
county,  principally  dimension  stuff, 
two  by  four  and  two  by  six.  For 
interior  use  in  barns,  granaries  and 
other  outbuildings,  cottonwood  lum- 
ber is  just  as  durable  as  anything  you 
can  use.  A  peculiar  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  cannot  resist  moisture  to  any 
great  extent,  therefore  it  is  not  satis- 
factory for  outside  use.  The  logs 
should  be  sawed  while  green,  and 
the  sooner  the  lumber  is  put  to  use 
after  being  sawed,  the  better,  as  when 
dry  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive 
a  nail  into  it.  It  also  has  a  very 
persistent  tendency  to  warp  and  curl, 
unless  especial  care  is  taken  during 
the  drying  and  seasoning  process. 

Antelope  Co.         N.  S.  EKBERG. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  ;n  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser.— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


A  Merrick  County  Farm 


Nicholas,  Palmer,  Nebraska 


Wednesday,  March  5,  L913. 
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SOUTHEAST  SEBHASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cnniing  County 

My  last  letter  barely  reached  its 
destination  before  we  were  visited  by 
the  worst  snow  storm  of  the  season: 
ten  inches  on  the  level,  I  believe,  is 
no  exaggeration;  at  any  rate,  it  was 
the  record  for  the  season. 

This,  the  26th,  was  another  stormy, 
disagreeable  day.  Evidently  spring 
poetry  is  not  as  much  in  order  as  I 
thought  it  was.  It  would  seem  that 
we  will  have  to  continue  to  write 
phout  "the  snow,  the  snow,  the 
beautiful  snow." 

One  man  savs  "Life  is  but  an  emptv 
dream;"  another  says  "Life  is  one 
d— n  thing  after  another."  and  still 
another  man  says  "Life  is  what  we 
make  it."  I  presume  there  is  more 
or  less  truth  in  each  of  these  state- 
ments; be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
life  in  the  country  is  the  life  for  me. 

I  would  rather  be  a  farmer  on  a 
good  Nebraska  farm  than  to  be  presi- 
dent—of Mexico.  The  more  I  think 
about  it  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  I  would  rather  be  a  hired  hand 
than  to  be  president — of  Mexico.  But 
to  tell  you  the  real  truth  about  it,  T 
would  rather  go  to  jail  for  six  months 
than  to  be  president — of  Mexico. 

To  those  who  do  not  own  a  good 
fanning  mill,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  advise  you  that  now  is  a  good  time 
to  be  thinking  about  buying  one. 
Seeding  time  will  soon  be  here,  and 
if  we  expect  a  good  harvest  we  must 
sow  good,  clean  seed.  If  you  sow 
chaff,  you  will  reap  nothing;  if  you 
sow  weed  seeds,  you  will  reap  worse 
than  nothing.    Why  sow  it  then? 

One  who  has  never  used  a  good 
grain  grader  would  be  surprised  to 
see  the  amount  of  dirt,  chaff,  weed 
seeds  and  broken  and  light  kernels 
that  can  be  taken  from  a  bushel  of 
grain  that  is  apparently  clean.  A 
good  grain  grader  is  a  part  of  the 
necessary  equipment  on  the  up-to- 
date  farm.  It  isn't  necessary  that 
every  farmer  own  a  grader;  this  is 
a  machine  that  several  farmers  can 
own  together.  It  might  be  well  to 
start  to  co-operate  on  some  of  these 
little  things,  and  mavbe  after  a  while 
we  will  be  able  to  co-operate  in 
some  of  the  things  that  are  of  more 
importance.   

It  is  time  now  to  begin  thinking 
about  getting  the  horses  in  shape  for 
the  strenuous  spring  work.  Most  of 
our  horses  were  turned  into  the  stalks 
last  fall  and  not  a  kernel  of  grain 
have  they  had,  except  what  they 
found  in  the  stalk  field.  Their  daily 
ration  was  a  feed  of  alfalfa  hay  in 
the  morning  with  all  the  stalks  and 
oat  straw  they  cared  to  eat.  Some 
years  ago  the  Utah  Experiment  Sta- 
tion found  that  thirteen  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay,  with  an  unlimited  amount 
of  oat  straw,  was  a  maintenance 
ration  for  1,000-pound  work  horses 
doing  light  work  about  the  farm.  My 
horses  are  in  fair  flesh,  just  as  good, 
at  least,  as  they  were  last  fall  when 
they  were  put  into  the  stalks,  and 
with  one  week's  "graining"  they  will 
do  as  much,  work  as  the  horses  that 
have  received  grain  all  winter. 

Exercise  and  fresh  air  may  not  be 
the  equal  of  oats  according  to  chem- 
ical analysis,  but  a  stalk  field,  a  little 
alfalfa  hay  with  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  will  put  horses  in  far 
better  shape  for  spring  work  than 
standing  in  the  barn  all  winter  long 
with  all  the  hay  and  oats  they  want 
to  eat.  Don't  take  my  word  for  this, 
but  just  try  it  and  sec.  Many 
farmers  have  the  erroneous  impres- 


sion that  alfalfa  is  not  a  fit  feed  for 
horses;  but  the  trouble  lies  more  in 
the  improper  feeding  of  it  than  in  the 
fitness  of  the  alfalfa  itself.  Many 
farmers  have  appreciated  the  value 
of  alfalfa  as  feed  for  work  horses  for 
many  years,  but  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  it  was  too  laxative  for 
driving  horses.  I  noticed  some  time 
ago  that  a  horseman  in  New  York 
feeds  his  entire  string  of  race  horses 
nothing  but  alfalfa  hay  as  roughage, 
with  the  very  best  results. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  feed  a  horse 
too  much  hay,  and  especially  alfalfa 
hay.  If  the  price  of  hay  would  keep 
up  to  the  $20  mark  for  several  years 
most  farmers  would  learn  a  lesson 
that  would  mean  many  dollars  in 
their  pockets.  As  a  general  rule  a 
pound  of  grain  and  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  hay  for  every  100  pounds  of 
weight  is  r.  good  ration  for  a  work 
horse.  I  believe  you  will  find  it  to 
be  true  that  more  horses  get  the 
heaves  from  eating  too  much  hay  than 
from  eating  a  poor  quality  of  hay. 
Feed  a  good  quality  of  hay  sparingly 
and  you  will  have  better  horses,  your 
hay  will  feed  farther  and  you  will  have 
more  money  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


CANADIAN  THISTLES  UOBUST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Some  time 
ago  I  wrote  you  just  how  to  get  rid 
of  Canadian  thistles.  Since  reading 
of  my  friend  Rabel's  failure  in  sub- 
duing them  by  the  same  method  I 
am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say.  It  is 
assumed  that  plants  as  well  as 
animals  must  have  air  to  sustain  life, 
and  if  the  air  is  excluded  in  eithe>- 
case,  death  must  follow.  If  I  wished 
to  end  the  career  of  a  man  and  so 
should  choke  off  his  wind  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  if  as  soon  as  I  let 
up  he  should  come  at  me  again,  I 
would  be  surprised.  And  to  say  that 
I  am  surprised  at  the  account  of  Mr. 
Rabel's  thistle  experience  is  to  be 
expected,  though  of  course  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  facts. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration — either  there  were 
seeds  on  the  ground  that  germinated 
and  grew  when  conditions  were  right, 
or  the  plant  has  more  vitality  than 
it  is  given  credit  for.  I  am  glad 
friend  Rabel  wrote  about  his  experi- 
ence, as  I  expected  to  sow  alfalfa  on 
the  pasture  I  thought  I  had  freed  of 
thistles.  Now  I  will  let  it  lie  and 
watch  results,  and  report  later. 

It  is  worth  while,  however,  for  any 
who  have  Canadian  thistles  to  plow 
them  up  and  repeat  the  process  as 
often  as  they  appear,  for  they  are 
most  persistent,  and  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  free- 
dom from  them.  The  man  who  will 
raise  and  sell  seed  that  has  Canadian 
thistle  or  cheat  seed  in  it  isn't  half 
the  gentleman  that  is  the  fellow  who 
makes  you  hand  over  your  money  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun.  I  have  both 
kinds  of  seeds,  bought  with  bluegrass 
and  English  bluegrass. 

Let  us  hear  from  those  who  have 
been  able  to  eradicate  Canadian 
thistles  and  cheat. 

Gage  Co.  J.  E.  K1LLEN. 


GOOD   MANURE   SPHEADKH  HIST 

William  Galloway,  the  Iowa  manu- 
facturer of  farm  implements,  sends 
us  this  valuable  hint  in  regard  to  the 
care  of  manure  spreaders:  "Keep 
the  t^ater  clean.  A  clogged  beater 
adds  greatly  to  the  draft  of  the  ma- 
chine. Let  the  horses  walk  at  a  brisk 
rate  when  spreading.  This  makes  the 
beater  clean  itself  better,  and  the 
work  is  done  much  better  all  around. 
When  you  get  back  from  the  field,  if 
you  find  the  beater  teeth  holding 
bunches  of  manure,  knock  them  off 
before  going  out  again.  You  will 
notice  that  it  makes  a  big  difference 
in  the  spreading  and  draft." 


A  DROVE  OF  MORTGAGE-LIFTERS 
Hog-Feeding  Scene  on  the  Farm  of  Mr.  V.  A.  Benway,  Fillmore  County 


NOW 

?35^ 


Flyins* 
Dutchman 
Variable  Drop 
Corn  Planter 


If  you  pay  more  than  $35.00,  and  freight,  for  a  Corn  Planter  you  are  actually  throw- 
ing away  your  money. 

You  can  save  $7.00  to  $10.00  and  still  get  the  World's  Best  Planter. 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Planter  which  all  Flying  Dutchman  Dealers  are  selling  for 
$35.00  F.  O.  B.  our  Factory  or  Warehouses  at 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL.       INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.        MADISON,  WIS. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA        SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D.         ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

is  the  very  latest  and  best  Corn  Planter  we  have  ever  built. 

From  the  ground  up  it  is  the  best  Planter  that  money  and  brains  can  produce. 
It  is  backed  by  the  Flying  Dutchman  reputation,  which  has  for  "nearly  50  years  stood  for 
the  highest  quality  in  farm  implements. 

ABSOLUTELY  ACCURATE.     DROPS  2,  3  or  4  KERNELS. 
EDGE  OR  FLAT  DROP. 

The  simple  Variable  Drop  device  can  be  instantly  changed  while  the  Planter  is  in 
motion  to  2,  3  or  4  kernels,  to  meet  any  soil  requirements. 

The  drop  is  as  positive  and  accurate  as  the  tick  of  your  watch.  Drive  fast  or  slow 
and  the  hills  are  always  in  check— absolutely  no  variation  nor  scattering. 

It  can  be  instantly  changed  to  a  Drill— simply  move  a  lever. 

Write  today  for  Free  Folder  showing  illustration 
of  Planter  in  colors.     Ask  your  Dealer 
about  the  Flying  Dutchman  Planter. 


Moline  Plow  Co, 


Dept  60 


MOLINE,  ILL. 


How  To  Tell  Tire  Quality 

Tire  Quality  is  the  well  from  which  Tire  Mileage 
springs  and  nothing  you  or  anyone  else  can  do  will 
get  out  of  that  well  more  than  goes  into  it. 

Ajax  "built  in"  Quality  makes  possible  a  written 
guarantee  of  5000  miles.  For  eight  years  we  have  made 
quality  of  product  rather  than  quantity  of  output  our  aim. 
That  is  why  we  have  not  only  been  able  to  advertise  quality 
but  to  guarantee  it. 

Thousands  of  motorists  have  learned  that  the  bonus  of 
1500  miles  with  Ajax  Tires  means  a  30%  saving  in  tire  costs. 


Guaranteed 
In  Writing 
for 
5000 
MILES 


Plain  Tread 


Non-Skid 


Guaranteed 
In  Writing 
for 
5000 
MILES 


There's  an  Ajax  D  aler  near  you.    Sind  us  a  postal  for  his 
name.    We  will  a' so  mail  free  of  cost  an  interesting  booklet 
entitled  "Figures  That  Don't  Lie." 

Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Company 


1789  Broadway 


(l) 


Factories:    Trenton,  N.  J. 


New  York  City 


Bores  Its  Way  Through— The  Bottom  Is  Different 


The  bottom  Dae  a  peculiar  aager-i  Ike  shape.   That's  the  whole  secret  of  it— the  anger-tike  bottom. .... 
That's  what  makes  the  Rock  Island  "C.T.X.  "Tniversal  Plow  the  sensation  of  the  farm  world.  Instead 
of  throwing  the  dirt  backward  and  upward,  this  plow  throws  it  backward  and  DOWNWARD.  Thusa 
clean  furrow  and  li^ht  draft.   AH  trash  covered.    Dirt  well  pulverized.  Each  slice  turned  clear  over. 
flat  and  smooth  without  crimping.     INo  air  spaces  between  top  and  subsoil  to  hurt  the  crop  in  dry 
weather.  Better  plowing  than  ever  was  done  without  a  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal  Plow- 

Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal  Plow 

will  do  perfect  work  in  any  field  on  your  farm  in  Tame  Sod.  in  Old 
Stubble,  in  Trashy  Corn  Fields,  in  Meadows  —  just  any  place. 
Makes  no  difference  whether  it's  Gumbo.  Heavu  Clan.  Sandy  Loam 
OlMixed  Soil.    It's  the  only  real  UNIVERSAL  plow  in  existence. 

Don't  put  a  penny  into  a  plow  till  you  know  all  about  the  great 
Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal.    Postal  brings  latest  catalog  with 
full  description.  We  want  you  to  see  this  plow  aDd  price  it  and 
we  will  tell  vnu  nearest  place  you  can  see  a  "C.T.X."    It's  %f 
wonder.    It  will  make  a  big  hit  with  you.   You'll  find  the  price 
it  RIGHT.    Send  postal  now  to 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

-t>!  Second  Avenue  Reck  Island.  Ml. 
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A  Paint  Lesson 


T 


O  a  paste  made  of  white  leaJ 
and  water,  add  linseed  oil 
and  stir. 

Watch  the  oil  drive  out  the  wa- 
ter! Presto!  an  oil  paste  instead  of 
water  paste. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil  rush  together  and 
cling  together  just  that  way  on  the 
house  painted  with  them. 

What  chance  has  rain  or  snow  to 
dissolve  such  paint? 


White  lead  and  Mixture  of  Water  poured  off, 
water,  with  white  lead,         leaving  white 
layer  ol  lin-  linseed  oil  lead  and  lin- 
seed oil.  and  water.  seed  oil. 

Dutch  Boy  ll'hitc  Lead— while  in  the  kef— 
any  color  you  want  to  make  it  on  the  house. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  steel  kegs.  \ZXA,  25, 
?0  and  100  lbs.  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil.  1  and  S 
gallon  sealed  cans.    Ask  your  paint  de^'er. 

Let  us  send  you  "l'ainting  Packet  55  "  full  of 
facts  every  house  owner  should  know  auout  paint- 
ing.  Also  "Handy  Book  on  Painting,"  full  of  in- 
formation for  the  man  on  the  farm.  We  will  in- 
clude our  catalogue  of  100  beautiful  stencils  for  walls. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo 

Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(JohnT.  Lewis*  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  4  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh) 


Comfort  for  the  Woman 
on  the  Farm  assured 
with  our  Double  Guar- 
anteed   Labor  Savers 


PliKRVS  1'KIDE  ELECTRIC  OK  MO- 
TIVE POWEK  WASHER  &  WRINGER. 

If  you  are  equipped  with  power  on  the 
farm  with  which  you  supply  your  own 
electricity — This  is  the  washer  for  you. 
If  you  have  a  gasoline  engine,  a  windmill 
or  an  automobile  from  which  you  can  get 
power  this  is  the  washer  that  will  make 
wash  days  pleasant  days  for  you. 

See  the  motor  under  the  machine. 
That's  for  electricity.  If  you  haven't  the 
electric  power,  the  big  fly  wheel  is  used 
with  a  belt.  Attach  it  to  a  gasoline 
engine,  windmill  or  the  power  from  your 
automobile  and  then  rest  or  do  some 
other  work. 

Perry  s-  Pride  Washer  is  sim- 
ple in  construction.  Strong 
and  durable.  Fully  equipped 
with  up-to-date  labor  saving 
conveniences  and  it  will  not 
tear   the  clothes. 


Perry's  Pride  Washer 
bears  our  Double 
Guarantee  tag  which 
insures  satisfaction 
and  quality. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for 
Perry's  Pride  Washer 
— the  washer  with  the 
Double  Guarantee  Tag. 


Wright 
& 

Wilhelmy 
Co. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 


ARCADIAN 

Malleable 
Non-breakable 

RANGE 


Built  like  a 
locomotive  boiler 


The  Arcadian  Malleable  Range — built 
like  a  locomotive  boiler — will  cut 
down  your  fuel  bills  at  least  a  third. 

It  isaperfect  baker, and  stays 
a  perfect  baker  for  a  life- 
time. No  need  of  blacken- 
ing— a  wipe-off  with  an 
oiled  ragmakesit  look  like 
new — has  oven  thermome- 
__  ter  and  all  improvements. 

[s^^  The  ARCADIAN  is  built  of 
tough  malleable  iron  and  charcoal- 
iron  plates,  and  the  joints  are  riveted 
airtight,  metal  to  metal,  not  bolted 
together  and  made  airtight  by  stuff- 
ing the  seams  with  stove  putty. 

No  bolts  to  loosen,  no  stove  putty  to 
crumble  and  let  in  false  drafts  to  fan 
the  fire  and  boost  the  fuel  bills  as  with 
so-called  steel  and  cast  iron  ranges. 

The  Arcadian  pays  for  i  tsel  f  over  and  over 
in  (he  fuel  it  sives^makes  kitchen  work 
easier,  and  makes  perfect  baking  a  pleasure. 

Write  for  Free  Book— Tells  inside  facts 
about  range  building— sho  w  s  how  to  pick 
out  weak  points  in  poor  ranges — interesting 
and  valuable— don't  buy  a  range  without  first 
getting  this  free  book.   Write  today. 

ARCADIAN  MALLEABLE  RANGE  CO. 
Dept.  29  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Six  Good  Bred  POLAND  CHINA  SOWS 

due  to  farrow  from  middle  of  March  to  first  of  April. 
A  Wonder,' Big  Price  and  Mastiff  breeding.  "Worth 
the  money  at>45.00  per  head. 

C.  F.IRAU 


fc3 


R.  6,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


TESTING  SEED  CORN 

"The  Germination  Test  of  Seed 
Corn"  is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable 
bulletin  being  distributed  by  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station.  It  contains  the 
results  of  two  years'  experimental 
work  to  determine  the  value  of  test- 
ing seed  corn,  as  shown  by  actual  field 
planting,  and  particularly  to  deter- 
mine the  comparative  efficiency  of 
testers  and  methods  of  testing.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware  this  is  the  first 
experimental  data  on  seed  corn  test- 
ing ever  published. 

Ten  kinds  of  testers  were  used  in 
the  experiments  representing  three 
general  types  —  the  "water,"  the 
blotter"  and  the  "sand"  methods.  In 
the  "water"  method  the  kernels  from 
each  ear  are  placed  in  little  cups  and- 
covered  with  wate.r.  After  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  the 
water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  germina- 
tion proceeds  with  the  water  soaked 
up  by  the  kernels. 

The  ordinary  sawdust  testing  box 
is  a  good  example  of  the  "blotter" 
type  of  tester.  The  kernels  are  laid 
on  a  surface  that  is  kept  moist  by 
contact  with  moist  sawdust  or  earth. 
In  the  "sand"  type  the  kernels  are 
actually  planted  in  little  cups  of 
sand,  which  is  kept  moist. 

The  "rag  doll"  tester,  in  which  the 
kernels  are  placed  in  a  roll  of  muslin, 
soaked  in  water,  and  then  taken  out 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  germina- 
tion has  taken  place,  is  a  sort  of 
cross  between  the  "blotter"  and 
"water"  methods. 

Ears  that  tested  six  kernels  strong 
(six  kernels  being  the  number  taken 
for  the  test  in  each  case)  by  any  of 
these  methods,  when  planted  in  the 
field  gave  stands  and  yields  practi- 
cally the  same,  which  shows  that  any 
of  these  methods  when  properly  fol- 
lowed will  test  out  good  seed.  In 
selecting  a  tester  or  method  of  test- 
ing, therefore,  the  main  considerations 
are  convenience  and  the  amount  of 
good  seed  likely  to  be  rejected. 

It  was  found  in  these  Iowa  experi- 
ments that  the  wtaer  testers  threw 
out  more  ears  than  the  other  types; 
yet  the  ears  from  the  water  testers 
that  tested  six  strong  kernels  did 
not  make  a  better  showing  in  the 
field  than  ears  from  testers  of  the 
other  types  that  showed  six  strong 
kernels.  In  a  year  when  seed  corn 
was  hard  to  get  it  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage to  use  a  tester  that  threw 
out  seed  that  might  grow  when  planted 
in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  seasons  when  field  conditions 
were  more  severe  than  in  the  two 
years  when  this  work  was  carried 
on  at  the  Iowa  station  the  seveHty 
of  the  water  test  might  show  up  to 
better  advantage. 

The  important  point  is  that  the 
good  ears  selected  by  all  the  testers 
did  about  equally  well  in  the  field. 
Therefore,  convenience  is  probably 
the  greatest  factor  to  be  considered 
in  selecting  a  tester  or  testing  method. 
In  some  types  of  testers  it  is  easier 
to  see  all  parts  of  the  roots  and 
shoots  of  each  kernel  than  in  others, 
which  must  be  considered  a  distinct 
advantage  in  determining  the  number 
of  strong,  weak  or  dead  kernels. 

The  "rag  doll"  tester  is  the  cheap- 
est of  any,  and  is  also  very  efficient 
when  properly  handled.  A  tester  of 
this  kind  is  made  by  tearing  off  a 
strip  of  muslin  eight  to  ten  inches 
wide  and  from  three  to  five  feet  long. 
With  a  heavy  pencil  make  a  mark 
down  the  middle  of  the  strip.  Then 
make  cross  marks  far  enough  apart 
so  that  six  kernels  of  corn  may  be 
placed  between  them  on  each  side  of 
the  center  line.  Number  these  squares 
and  the  tester  is  ready. 

Wet  the  cloth  and  lay  six  kernels 
from  ear  No.  1  on  square  No.  1  and 
so  on,  rolling  up  the  cloth  as  you  go. 
The  kernels  will  not  fall  out  of  the 
dampened  roll.  When  the  roll  is  com- 
plete tie  it  about  the  middle.  These 
rolls  are  soaked  in  water  from  two 
to  eighteen  hours;  then  they  are  taken 
out  and  pul  In  a  convenient  warm 
place  until  the  test  is  ready  to  read, 
which  ii  should  be  at  the  end  of  about 
five  days. 

A  point  brought  out  in  this  bulletin 
that  is  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion is  that  any  tester  should  be 
scalded  out  each  time  before  using. 
This  is  to  destroy  molds  that  might 
grow  on  the  kernels  and  affect  their 
germination. 

"With  all  the  testers  used,"  says 
the  bulletin,  "the  work  was  very 
profitable.  The  planting  results  re- 
corded show  that  no  other  farm 
practice    on    corn    belt    farms  will 


give  so  great  returns  m  dollars  and 
cents  as  seed  corn  testing. 

"The  cost  per  acre  of  testing  all 
the  seed  ears  used  in  this  experiment 
in  1910  was  35  cents,  and  in  1911 
16.3  cents.  The  untested  corn  in 
1910  gave  a  stand  of  50.5  per  cent 
and  a  yield  of  55.5  bushels  per  acre; 
the  ears  which  tested  6-0-0  (meaning 
six  strong  kernels  per  acre  in  1910 
gave  a  stand  of  72.3  per  cent  and  a 
yield  of  75.1  bushels,  a  gain  of  21.8 
per  cent  in  stand  and  19.6  bushels 
in  yield. 

"In  1911,  the  untested  seed  gave  a 
stand  of  52  per  cent  and  yielded  35.6 
bushels  per  acre,  while  the  ears  test- 
ing 6-0-0  gave  a  stand  of  73.9  per  cent 
and  a  yield  of  54.7  bushels,  a  gain 
of  21.6  per  cent  in  stand  and  10.1 
bushels  in  yield. 

"The  average  stand  for  the  two 
vears  of  untested  seed  was  51.25  per 
cent;  of  the  tested  seed  73.1  per  cent; 
the  average  yield  of  the  untested  seed 
was  45.5  bushels  per  acre,  of  the 
tested  seed,  60.4.  Therefore,  testing 
gave  an  average  increase  of  21.85 
cer  cent  in  stand  and  of  14.9  bushels 
'n  yield  per  acre. 

"After  deducting  the  cost  of  testing 
the  corn,  a  cost  relatively  very  high 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  throw  away  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  the  ears  tested,  the  profit  from 
this  particular  field  was  increased  for 
the  years  1910  and  1911  respectively 
$13.88  and  $11.24  per  acre,  or  93.6 
and  85.7  per  cent,  respectively." 


TRIALS  OF  WESTERN  KANSAS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Climatic 
conditions  in  western  Kansas  during 
the  months  since  September,  1911, 
i^ave  been  the  cause  of  much  worry 
to  thousands  of  Nebraskans  who  have 
had  their  money  tied  up  in  this  wind- 
infested  territory.  The  last  fair  crop 
here  was  in  1909,  although  the  next 
season  there  was  some  grain  and 
considerable  feed.  In  1911,  however, 
absolutely  nothing  was  grown,  and 
the  summer  was  followed  by  the 
hardest  winter  ever  known,  intensified 
by  lack  of  feed.  It  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  understand  this,  to  go  back 
to  the  fall  of  1910  when  there  was 
not  enough  moisture  to  start  wheat. 
The  weather  was  mild,  no  snow  re- 
maining on  the  ground  for  more  than 
a  few  days  at  a  time.  The  spring  of 
1911  was  iike  the  previous  months, 
and  the  few  showers  were  soon 
evaporated. 

In  the  fall  of  1911  the  wind  com- 
menced blowing,  bringing  sand  and 
dirt  from  the  north,  and  piling  it  in 
heaps  around  houses  and  wherever 
there  was  any  obstruction.  Some  of 
these  drifts  were  nearly  a  foot  deep, 
composed  of  nothing  but.  fine  dust 
and  sand,  though  where  the  latter 
came  from  is  a  question,  for  the  soil 
for  miles  to  the  north,  the  direction 
from  which  it  came,  is  not  of  a  sandy 
formation.  As  early  as  September 
farmers  began  receiving  hay  by  the 
carload,  expecting  to  have  enough  to 
feed  their  stock  during  the  winter. 
Hundreds  of  head  of  horses  and  mules 
were  taken  away  to  pasture,  pros- 
pects did  not  indicate  any  unusual 
need  for  buying  large  quantities,  and 
though  they  had  the  money  it  was  not 
deemed  essential  to  buy  as  later  con- 
ditions made  necessary. 

Before  Christinas  a  heavy  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  and  snow  con- 
tinued, with  only  brief  intervals  of 
cessation,  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
Trains  were  blocked  on  the  Salina 
and  Oakley  branch  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, and  the  Rock  Island  line  was 
kept  open  part  of  the  time  by  use 
of  rotary  snow  plows.  Feed  became 
extremely  scarce.  This  scarcity  was 
not  due  to  lack  of  money,  however, 
but.  to  the  inability  to  get  trains 
through  with  the  feed  which  had  been 
ordered.  Mail  on  one  line  was  not 
delivered  for  four  weeks,  and  all  other 
deliveries  on  other  roads  were 
irregular. 

Suddenly  the  storms  ceased  and 
the  snow  melted,  filling  roads  and 
lagoons  everywhere.  This  mild 
weather  continued  for  some  weeks, 
and  then  the  snow  began  falling  and. 
blowing  all  the  time,  soon  filled  the 
cuts  as  in  the  storm  before.  Hay 
advanced  to  $25  and  $30  per  ton. 
much  of  it  was  jyery  poor  stuff,  and 
despite  the  fair  financial  condition  of 
almost  everyone,  these  prices  made  it 
necessary  for  many  to  mortgage 
their  farms  or  stock  in  order  to  pay 
the  feed  bills.  The  excess  of  moisture, 
however,  made  them  feel  sure  of  a 
"bumper"  crop  later  and  there  was 
a  generally  bouyant  feeling  in  spite 
of  the  debts. 
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YOUR  MONEY  DEPOSITED  WITH  US 

SSft  %%  INTEREST 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write  for  Information 

Fidelity  Saving?  ft  Loan  Association 

1807  N  STREET  IXNCOOf.  NEB 


You'll  be  glad  you  own  a 

FISH  BRAND  REFLEX 
SLICKER 

to  keep  you 
dry. 

Roomy 
Durable 
Comfortable 

Reflex  Edges  makes  it 
impossible  for  water 
to  get  in  at  the  front, 
and  our  "Staydfast" 
Pockets  will  not  rip. 

$3.00  Everywhere 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

If  not  at  your  dealer's 
sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  illus- 
trated folder  describing 
this  and  other  FISH 
BRAND  garments. 

^OWEftly    A  J  tower  CO. 

BOSTON 


Tower  Canadian  Limited 
■%/f   Toronto  113 


'pHERE'Sawide 

difference  in  qual- 
ity between  Devoe  & 
Raynolds  Co.  's  Pure 
Paris  Green  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  paris  green 
offered  you. 

Use  "Devoe"  and  take 
no  chances  on  the  poorer 
articles. 

You' 11  find  Devoe  Arsenate 
of  Lead  and  Devoe  Lime  and 
Sulphur  Solution  two  of  the 
best  sprays  for  fruit  trees  that 
are  made. 

If  your  dealer  doesn' t  handle 
Devoe  goods,  write  us  direct. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co. 

171  West  Randolph  St. 
Chicago 
New  York  Kansas  City 

Largest  makers  of  pure  paints 


REPAIR  ALL  PUNCTURES 

by  vulcanizing.  With  the  Simplex  vul- 
canizer.  blowouts,  punctures  and  long 
cuts  or  worn -through  casings  can  be  re- 
paired in  in  minutes.  Carried  under  the 
seat — always  ready  for  use.  One  spoon- 
ful oC  gasoline  for  a  puncture.  Easily  oper- 
ated. Guaranteed  for  life.  All  solid  east — 
broken  parts  replaced  free.  Indispensable 
to  auto  owners.  Sent  complete  with 
directions    for    $3.00.     OKDKK  NOW. 

Simplex  Distributing  Co. 


305  K.  T.ouis  ,Kt. 


.lOSKi'll.  MO. 


I    Guarantee   to    Do   the    Finest  Custom 
Coat  end  Robs  Work  in  the  West 

One  thing,  I  hold  my  trade 
and  I  could  not  do  so  If  I  did 
not  do  their  work  on  the  sqaart 
My  trade  li  Increasing  by  rec- 
ommendations of  pleased  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  my  price 
,  list — It  will  suit  you.  We  dc 
I  not  spilt  the  hides  but  dre» 
entirely  by  hand. 
HENRY  HOLM.  Prop.  LINCOLN  TANNER"} 
■H  Q  Street  Lincoln,  Nebrask* 

PATE  ITS   That    Protect  and  Pay 

mnnJl     •.Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  s 

22S^f'p^°MC|  SEARCHES  FREl 

W.Uort  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington,  D  C 

Advertisements  In  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news. — s.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


For  three  or  lour  weeks  last  spring 
after  the  snow,  went  off  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  those  who  had  sowed 
wheat  were  delighted  with  the  pros 
pect,  feeling  sure  of  ample  returns 
from  the  large  acreage  of  the  fall 
before. 

This  weather  changed  to  a  wind 
storm  one  Saturday,  and  that  day  and 
the  next  were  terrible.  Lights  were 
burned  by  many  families  all  day  so 
that  they  could  see,  the  dirt  in  the 
air  entirely  obscuring  the  sun.  Both 
days,  and  during  the  many  like  them 
that  followed,  the  wind  calmed  about 
sun-set  and  usually  did  not  commence 
again  until  the  next  morning.  Of 
course,  every  day  was  not  so  bad  as 
those  first  two;  there  were  some 
beautiful-  days  during  the  period  from 
that  first  storm  to  the  middle  of  May. 

Thursday,  April  18,  was  "Black 
Thursday."  The  wind  came  up,  as  it 
almost  always  did,  very  suddenly. 
It  could  be  seen  approaching  for  sev- 
eral miles,  and  when  it  struck  it  com- 
pletely obliterated  every  particle  of 
light.  The  air  was  so  filled  with 
trash  and  rubbish  that  it  was  very 
dangerous  to  be  out.  Beginning  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
this  kept  up  for  about  a  half  hour, 
and  then  slackened  a  little,  but  did 
not  calm  until  nearly  dark. 

During  May  the  atmosphere  cleared, 
and  from  then  until  harvest  there 
were  several  good  showers.  The 
grain,  which  responded  wonderfully, 
averaged  in  some  fields  five  bushels, 
while  in  others  only  one  or  two 
bushels  per  acre.  Much  of  this  spoiled 
for  lack  of  care  in  cutting  and  stack- 
ing. Several  good  rains,  with  cooler 
weather,  started  weeds  and  some 
grass,  the  former  being  ranker  than 
ever  before.  Plenty  of  feed  and  some 
corn  matured,  and  this  has  supplied 
cheap  feed  and  made  it  possible  for 
many  to  remain  in  the  country. 

Hundreds  have  gone  away  and 
business  is  at  a  standstill,  but,  those 
who  are  still  here  have  great  faith  in 
ability  of  the  climate  and  country  to 
come  back."  Some  families  that 
have  left  have  already  returned,  hav- 
ing found  that  other  sections  were  not 
faultless.  Land  is  not  generally  for 
sale;  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  ex- 
nressed  by  a  Nebraska  investor  thus: 
'1  would  sooner  wait  a  while  than 
sell  too  cheap."  and  he  is  wise,  for 
Kan  sans  are  waking  up  to  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  their  methods  and 
specializing  on  livestock  and  growing 
feed  crops.  This  is  the  money- 
making  force  that  so  many  have 
missed.  The  country  has  been 
plowed  too  much — has  been  too  much 
misrepresented  by  unscrupulous  land 
agents — and  though  having  produced 
all  if.  is  credited  with,  has  not  been 
given  a  "square  deal." 

Prosperity  awaits  us  in  the  future, 
for  land  cannot  burn,  and  when  prac- 
tical ideas  are  applied  the  investor 
and  resident  will  both  reap  rewards 
that  will  justify  their  holding  their 
land  until  such  application  is  made. 
The  coining  four  months  will  settle 
the  immediate  fate  of  western  Kan- 
sas. During  the  fall  just  passed 
there  has  not  been  as  much  wind 
as  the  year  before,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  weather  is  far  milder  than 
last  winter.  The  outlook  is  favorable 
for  at  .  least  some  crop  the  coming 
season.  Of  course,  a  large  total  yield 
cannot  be  expected,  owing  to  the 
ight  sowing  last  fall,  but  if  moisture 
s  plentiful,  and  other  conditions  do 
not  interfere,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  a  good  yield  on  the  land 
which  has  not  blown. 

M.  N.  BUNKER. 
Thomas  Co.,  Kansas. 


Roll  the  wheat. 


ANOTHER  HOG  BULLETIN 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
has  just  issued  Bulletin  No.  124,  en- 
titled "Fattening  Hogs  in  Nebraska." 
It  contains  the  results  of  several 
years'  experimental  work  at  the 
North  Platte  sub-station  in  fattening 
hogs  on  corn  and  various  other  grains 
with  alfalfa  pasture  or  alfalfa  hay. 
This  bulletin  is  in  many  respects  a 
duplicate  of  Bulletin  No.  123,  dis- 
tributed about  a  year  ago  and  re- 
viewed in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  at 
that  time  by  Professor  W.  P.  Snyder, 
superintendent  of  the  sub-station  at 
North  Platte;  but  Bulletin  No.  124  is 
larger  than  123,  and  contains  many 
tables  omitted  from  the  latter.  This 
new  bulletin  has  been  published 
especially  for  those  who  wish  the 
full  data  upon  which  conclusions  pre- 
viously published  were  based.  It  will 
not  be  sent  to  the  regular  mailing 
list  of  the  experiment  station,  but  can 
be  secured  upon  application  to 
Director  E.  A.  Burnett,  Experiment 
Station,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Every 
Nebraska  hog  raiser  should  have  a 
copy  of  Bulletin  No.  124;  it  is  the 
most  complete  treatise  on  the  use  of 
Nebraska-grown  feeds  for  fattening 
hogs  that  has  ever  been  published. 


V  SOCIALIST  VIEW 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It.  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  read  your  paper  that  tells  us 
so  well  how  to  sow  and  reap  and 
raise  fine  stock,  and  that  goes  still 
further  and  gives  us  good  economic 
instruction.  Some  time  in  1893  I  read 
"Looking  Backward,"  which  con- 
verted me  to  socialism.  About  a  week 
later  I  commenced  reading  Henry 
George's  books  on  the  land  question. 
After  I  had  learned  the  tendencies 
and  effects  of  property  in  land,  when 
ever  I  read  a  paper  or  listened  to  a 
speaker  trying  to  instruct  voters  in 
right  political  action  yet  at  the  same 
time  ignoring  the  effect  of  property 
in  land,  one  of  two  feelings  oppressed 
me — pity  for  their  ignorance  or  con- 
tempt for  their  insincerity. 

I  am  sure  that  if  all  the  people 
who  are  in  favor  of  nationalizing 
transportation,  transmission  of  news, 
public  utilities  in  cities  and  part  of 
the  coal  mines  were  given  opportun- 
ity to  vote  directly  on  the  question 
it  would  be  found  that  a  majority 
favor  it.  The  army  and  navy,  the  fire 
and  police  departments,  the  schools 
and  postoffices  are  already  socialized. 
What  would  be  left?  The  land  and 
the  trusts.  Then  apply  the  socialistic 
plan  to  the  land  and  place  a  tax  on 
land  held  for  speculation  or  exploita- 
tion equivalent  to  the  annual  rental 
value.  Let  the  small  farmer,  who 
has  troubles  enough  in  any  event,  be 
free  of  taxation.  The  nation  should 
retain  all  land  left  in  its  name  and 
begin  the  socializing  operation.  The 
Berger  bill  should  be  enacted  into 
law.  Where  one  trust  or  corporation 
produces  40  per  cent  of  any  product 
used  in  the  United  States,  the  nation 
should  own  and  operate  it  for  the 
public  good. 

Nothing  less  than  this  program 
will  afford  any  noticeable  relief  or  in 
any  way  establish  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. Competition  has  outgrown  its 
usefulness.  Co-operation  must  be 
substituted.  Our  present  way  of 
managing  industry  is  wasting  $100,- 
000,000,000  a  year! 

H.  B.  SPRAGUE. 
Phillips  Co.,  Colo. 


The  gasoline  engine  is  a  willing 
worker.  Give  it  the  job  of  running 
the  washing  machine  and  see  how  it 
will  please  the  good  housewife. 


The  above  photograph  was  taken  of  the  prize  winning  Poland  China  barrows  showed 
by  H.  P..  Taylor.  Farnam,  Nebraska,  at  the  Denver  January  show.  These  barrows  were 
entered  in  the  260  and  325  pound  class,  open  to  registered  Polands  only,  and  won  first 
on  pen  of  three,  second  on  single,  third  on  single  and  champion  pen  of  barrows,  and 
al«o  reserve  champion  pen.  open  to  all  pure  bred  breeds.  This  record  is  significant  of 
the  killing  qualities  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Polands.  This  Is  one  of  the  good  herds  of  big  type 
Polands  in  the  corn  belt. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Beater  on  the  Axle 


Takeany  manure  spreader  youhave 
ever  seen,  remove  all  the  clutches  and 
chains,  all  the  countershafts  and  stub 
axles,  do  away  with  all  adjustments 
and  mount  the  beater  on  the  rear  axle. 

Rebuild  the  spreader  so  that  the 
top  of  the  box  is  only  as  high  as  your 
hips.  Make  it  stronger.  Remove 
some  two  hundred  trouble-giving 
parts  and  throw  them  away.  You 
will  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what 
the  John  Deere  Spreader,  the  Spreader 
with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle,  is  like. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  beater 
and  all  its  driv- 
ing parts  are 
mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  This 
construction  is 
patented.  You 
cannot  get  it 
on  any  other  spreader  made. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken 
from  the  rear  axle  through  a  planet- 
ary transmission  (like  that  on  auto- 
mobiles). It  is  positive,  runs  in  oil, 
and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

Few  Working  Parts 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  so  sim- 
ple that  there  are  no  adjustments.  It 
has  some  two  hundred 
less  parts  than  the 
simplest  spreader 
heretofore  made. 

There  are  no  clutch- 
es to  throw  it  into 
gear.     The  lever  at 
the  driver's  right  is 
moved  back  until  the     °ut  of  Gear 
finger,  or  dog,  engages  a  large  stop  at. 
the  rear  of  the  machine.    All  the 
chains  and  adjustments  have  been 
done  away  with. 

Only  "Hip-High" 

Because 

the  beater  is 

mounted  on 

therearaxle, 

it    is  only 

"hip-high" 

to  the  top  of 

the  box. 

Eachforkful 
Easy  to  Load  of  manure  ig 

put  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the  spreader. 

Roller  bearings,  few  working  parts, 
the  center  of  the  load  comparatively 
near  the  horses,  and  the  weight  dis- 
tributed over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Spreader  Book  Free — Tells  about  manure, 
when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store  it,  and  a 
description  of  the  J ohn  Deere  Spr*"'ter.  Ask  for 
this  book  as  Package  No.  Y,  18 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Moline,  Illinois 


Save  25% 
Roofing 

Our  high-class,  thorough- 
ly galvanized  corrugated 
steel  roofing  is  sold  direct 
from  factory  at  big  saving 
to  you.  Protect  your  build- 
ings from  lightning  at  low 
cost.  Easily  applied,  no 
repairs.  Deep  corruga- 
tions Insure  durability. 


Send  For  Free  Sample 


Let  us  show  you  what  this  roofing  Is  before 
yon  spend  a  cent.  Your  name  on  letter  or  post 
card  brings  saniplaand  complete  roofing  catn 
log.  Also  write  for  our  special  catalog  on  gal- 
vanized sieel  cupolas,  the  best  barn  ventilators 
ever  made.  Address 

STEEL  ROOFING  &  STAMPING  WORKS, 
526  S.  W.  2d  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


CUT  FACTORY  PRICES-Free  Trial 
QUAKER  CITY  FEED  MILLS 

Grind  all  klnde  of  grain  to  finest  meal;  also  corn  and  cob,  J 
with  or  without  busks.  23  styles— Hand  Power  to  20  H.P.  a 
Leaders  for  nearly  60  ye*ll.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices,  f 

We  Pay  the  Freight,  Al9°  F*rm  Supply  Catalog,! 
bargain  prices.  The  A.  W.  Strsub  Company, 

Dept  V2H738-4 1  Filbert  St.,  Phllodelphla.Pa. 
tlgpt  ■i-STft'  »T  So. Ashland,  Ave.,  <  hlcngo,!U. 


PATENTS 

So..  A  Company, 


START  FACTORIES.  Send 
for  free  book  how  to  get  Patents. 
Patent  secured  or  fee  returned. 

J87  7th  St..  Washington.  O.  C. 
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A  Better  Shoe  JL 

^Sr  Men 


The  "Patriot 


In  the  "Patriot"  you  get  the  maximum  of 
style,  comfort  and  service — three  qualities 
not  often  combined  in  a  shoe. 

The  "Patriot"  is  the  special  pride  of  our 
23  big  factories.  The  most  skilled  shoe- 
makers among  our  10,000  experts  are  mak- 
ing it.  . 

We  make  over  750  styles  of  "Star  Brand" 
Shoes.    The  leather  in  each  hide  is  utilized 
according-  to  grade.    Only  the  finest  cuts  are 
used  in  the  "Patriot".  Each  pair 
is  as  good  as  every  other  pair. 
Tho  style  shown  is  one  of  our  newest  models  for  Spring — made  of 
finest  gun  metal  leather,  hand  welt,  oak  leather  soles — New  Rex  last. 
Better  than  many  other  shoes  costing  a  dollar  more. 

Beware  of  Adulterated  Shoes 

More  than  90%  of  all  sh  oes  sold  at  &4.00  and  less  con- 
tain paperboard,  leatherboard  and  other  che::p  substi- 
tutes for  leather.  You  pay  leather  prices  for  them. 

Pure  Shoe  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  and 
fourteen  different  states  are  designed  to  protect  you. 
We  heartily  endorse  this  legislation.  The  rights  of 
100  million  consumers  are  greater  than  a  few  hundred 
manufacturers. 

There  is  one  way  to  be  sure  you  are  getting  an 
honest  leather   shoe — simply  ask  for  "Star 
Brand"  shoes  with  our  nare  on  the  sole  and 
our  Star  on  the  heel.   No  substitutes  for  leather 
are  ever  used. 

The  "Patriot"  and  other  "Star  Brand"  shoes 
are  sold  by  nearly  20,000  good  merchants.  Look 
up  the  dealer  in  your  town  or  write  us  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better" 

ftofiEaTs,  Johnson  &  Aand 

manufacturers      Branch  of  International  Shoe  Co.       st. louis 


£  Ml  WCets 

TrtpiePanei 
Auto  Seat 


Over  49,000 
sold  because 
farmers  can  easily 
see  the  value  offered. 
Up  to  the  minute  in  style  and 
finish.   Materials  and  construction 
that  make  it  easy  for  us  to  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  buggy.  Triple  panel  auto  seat,  genu- 
ine leather  upholstering,  highest  type  body 
construction,  triple  braced  shafts,  best  wheels 
made,  full  wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  long  distance 
self  oiling  axle.    New  Style  Auto  Skeleton  Top. 
Shipped  from  warehouse  near  you.   Price,  $59.90. 

Over  100  Other  Bargains 

You  should  have  the  Sears-Roebuck  Vehicle  Book  before  you 
order  your  new  buggy,  surrey,  wagon  or  vehicle  of  any  kind.  It 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  highest  quality,  lowest  prices  and  the  greatest 
value  for  every  dollar.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  contains 
complete  and  accurate  descriptions  of  over  100  styles  of 
vehicles.    You  will  find  it  easy  to  select  the  vehicle 
you  want,  and  easy  to  compare  our  quality 
and  prices. 

Send  a  Postal  Now 

Thousands  of  others  are  saving  from 
$35.00  to  $50.00  by  ordering  their  vehicles 
through  the  Sears  -  Roebuck  Special 
Vehicle  Book.    Why  not  send  a  postal 
card,  see  for  yourself  the  many  styles, 
the  snappy  designs  and  the  low  prices? 
Read  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are 
made  of.    Read  our  straightforward  guaran- 
tee of  absolute  satisfaction.    Then  deride 
}  where  you  will  buy  your  vehicles  for  1913, 
But  send  for  the  book  now.    A  postal 
will  do. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  selling:  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We    ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi- 
cles and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  also  make  the  "Pratt"  Automobile* 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


UNEARNED  INCREMENT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
of  February  19  you  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether,  in  case  farmers  are 
allowed  to  profit,  by  the  unearned 
increment  in  laud,  the  railroads 
should  not  be  allowed  the  same  priv 
liege.  "The  same  factors,"  you  make 
the  railroads  say,  "that  have  increased 
the  value  of  the  lands  we  occupy  have 
also  increased  the  value  of  farm  lands, 
and  if  the  owners  of  farm  lands  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment, why  should  not  we?"  And  you 
call  on  the  farmers  for  an  answer. 

In  my  opinion  the  farmers  can 
make  a  tolerably  satisfactory  answer. 
There  is  of  course  no  question  but 
that  increment  in  each  case  rises 
from  the  same  cause.  It  might  even 
be  argued  that  the  railroads,  by  fur- 
nishing an  improved  roadway  to 
market,  contributed  more  than  the 
farmers  of  any  community  to  the  in 
crease  of  land  values.  And  yet  there 
may  be  a  valid  reason  for  permitting 
the  absorption  of  "community"  values 
in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other. 
The  rights  permitted  by  society  to 
those  who  control  the  land  rest 
wholly  on  social  expediency.  The 
chief  factor  in  deciding  whether  the 
granting  of  a  right  like  that  of  ab 
sorbing  the  increment  is  the  result 
of  the  policy;  and  the  result  seems 
to  me  very  different  in  the  two  cases 
supposed. 

The  railroad  is  a  monopoly.  The 
service  it  renders  must  be  performed 
directly  in  connection  with  the  plant, 
just  as  the  service  of  a  gas  or  water 
company  must  be,  and  experience 
shows  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
industry  its  charges  are  determined 
by  monopoly  conditions.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  service  of  common 
carriers,  the  state  asserts  its  right 
to  regulate  charges  and  many  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  perform 
their  service.  Without  such  regula- 
tion the  railroads  have  the  power  to 
exact  charges  limited  only  by  "what 
the  traffic  will  bear." 

Permit  the  unearned  increment  to 
enter  into  the  "fair  value"  upon 
which  the  courts  will  permit  the  rail- 
roads to  earn  a  return,  and  their 
monopoly  power  will  enable  them  to 
earn  it.  We  exercise  the  right  to 
limit  the  earnings  of  railroads  on  the 
principle  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
more  for  performing  the  "public  ser- 
vice" delegated  to  them  than  is  neces- 
sary to  induce  private  capital  to 
supply  the  service.  The  question  of 
what  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
that  "fair  value"  is  therefore  a  vital 
question  in  rate  regulation. 

Now  we  have  not  as  yet  come  to 
the  point  of  regulating  the  profits  of 
farmers,  and  probably  for  good 
reason.  Their  increment  in  land 
values  may  be  as  little  earned  as  that 
of  the  railroads,  but  their  possession 
of  it  comes  with  less  power  over 
prices  than  is  the  case  with  the  rail- 
roads. I  know  it  is  sometimes  as- 
sumed that  the  ownership  of  agricul- 
tural land  is  a  monopoly;  but  if  a 
monopoly  it  is  obviously  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  of  the  railroad.  The 
agricultural  industry  is  above  all 
others  a  competitive  industry.  The 
Nebraska  wheat  grower  competes  not 
only  with  his  neighbor  but  with 
farmers  in  Argentina  and  Australia. 
He  may  enjoy  his  unearned  increment 
as  a  sort  of  petty,  legalized  graft,  but 
it  gives  him  no  such  power  over  prices 
as  the  railroad  has  through  its  enjoy- 
ment of  socially  created  values. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  that  we 
should  recognize  the  distinction  be- 
tween returns  on  investments  engaged 
in  a  competitive  and  those  engaged — 
like  railroad  investments — in  a  non- 
competitive industry,  because  in  the 
latter  case  the  owners  are  never 
satisfied  with  the  simple  unearned 
increment;  they  want  to  increase  it. 
The  railroads  have  a  big  stake  in 
their  attempt  to  steer  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  away  from  an 
inquiry  into  "original  cost."  They 
are  well  pleased  just  now  with  the 
"cost  of  reproduction"  as  a  basis  of 
value  for  rate-making,  for  this  en- 
ables them  to  multiply  their  increased 
land  values,  as  measured  by  the 
value  of  contiguous  land,  by  two  or 
three  in  order  to  get  the  "reproduc- 
tive cost." 

When  these  conditions  are  realized 
we  will  see  a  reason  for  withholding 
the  unearned  increment  from  corpor- 
ations entrusted  with  the  performance 
of  a  public  service,  while  still  allow- 
ing it  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  engaged 
in  competitive  industries.    Th3  state 


would  never  think,  if  it  were  operat- 
ing its  railroads,  of  maintaining  rates 
at  a  high  enough  level  to  secure  a 
return  on  the  increasing  value  of  its 
right-of-way.  The  most  it  would  do 
would  be  to  charge  enough  to  secure 
a  return  upon  its  actual  outlay.  Why 
should  a  railroad  be  allowed  to  do- 
more? 

To  argue  as  an  abstract  proposition 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  ground 
rent  and  that  it  is  illogical  to  deprive 
one  interest  of  it  while  allowing 
other  interests  to  enjoy  it  may  pre- 
sent an  appearance  of  consistency, 
but  it  is  not  the  practical  thing  to 
do.  Let  us  attack  the  evil  where  its 
effects  are  most  destructive  It  would 
not  disturb  my  sense  of  consistency 
in  the  least  to  deprive  the  railroads 
of  the  unearned  increment  and  leave 
the  farmer  in  possession  of  his. 

I  take  this  position  not  because  the 
railroad  is  a  corporation  and  the 
farmer  has  a  soul.  If  the  corporation 
owns  land  not  devoted  to  a  public 
service  it  should  enjoy  the  same 
rights  that  the  farmer  does.  My  dis- 
tinction rests  on  the  different  use  to 
which  railroad  right-of-way  is  put 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  burden  its 
absorption  of  unearned  value  places 
on  society. 

GEORGE  O.  VIRTUE. 
Department  of  Economics,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska. 


NEED  COUNTY  ENGINEER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  Clay 
county  in  1912  there  was  expended  in 
road  and  bridge  work  the  sum  of 
$50,687.93;  of  this  amount  $12,498.67 
was  expended  from  the  county  bridge 
fund  and  the  balance,  $38,189,26,  was 
expended  from  the  county  road  fund, 
the  poll  tax  fund,  the  township  road 
fund,  the  inheritance  tax  fund,  the 
district  road  fund  and  the  motor 
vehicle  license  fund.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 1,000  miles  of  road  in 
Clay  county.  There  was  expended, 
therefore,  an  average  of  $50  per  mile 
on  the  roads  of  this  county  last  year. 
If  intelligently  expended,  $50  per  mile 
would  make  a  boulevard  of  every 
section  line  in  this  county.  There 
are  no  boulevards  here.  I  am  there- 
fore constrained  to  believe  that  we 
are  not  getting  as  much  for  our 
money  as  we  are  entitled  to. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  levy  of  a 
state  road  tax.  We  should  not  raise 
any  more  money  for  road  purposes 
until  we  learn  to  disburse  the  money 
we  now  raise  in  such  manner  as  to 
get  the  best  results.  The  trouble  with 
our  road  law  is  that  it  diffuses  au- 
thority over  road-making  and  main- 
tenance. Authority  is  given  to  the 
county  board,  the  township  board 
and  the  road  overseer.  The  law  does 
not  limit  nor  define  the  duty  of  each 
of  these  boards  or  officers.  No  one 
on  earth  can  tell  where  the  duty  of 
the  county  board  ceases  and  the  duty 
of  the  township  board  begins.  The 
road  overseer  is  a  law  unto  himself. 

It  seems  singular,  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  no  officer 
or  authority  in  the  state  of  Nebraska 
with  power  to  direct  or  superintend 
the  work  of  a  road  overseer.  In  Clay 
county  we  have  sixty-four  road  over- 
seers, and,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  a  superintending  officer  or  author- 
ity, road  work  in  this  county  is  car- 
ried on  along  sixty-four  different 
plans  (or  more  strictly  speaking,  it 
is  carried  on  along  sixty-four  distinct 
and  separate  lack  of  plans). 

The  thing  which  we  need  in  this 
state,  above  all'  others,  concerning 
road  matters,  is  a  centralization  of 
power  and  authority  over  road- 
making  and  maintenance.  The  legis- 
lature of  1909  attempted  to  give  us 
this  by  the  enactment  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  county 
highway  commissioner.  The  trouble 
with  that  act  is  that  it  was  left  dis- 
cretionary with  the  county  board  as 
to  whether  they  should  appoint  such 
officer  or  not.  Only  two  county  boards 
in  the  state  have  appointed  such  an 
officer.  The  marked  success  achieved 
in  Polk  county  under  the  direction  of 
their  county  highway  commissioner 
should  lead  other  -county  boards  to 
make  appointment  of  such  officer. 
But  it  won't. 

The  legislature  at  this  time  should 
amend  the  act  of  1909,  so  as  to  make 
the  appointment  of  a  county  highwav 
commissioner  mandatory.  They  should 
further  amend  that  act  to  give  the 
county  highway  commissioner  author- 
ity to  superintend  and  direct  the  work 
done  by  the  township-  board  as  well 
as  that  done  by  the  county  board: 
and  should  incorporate  into  the  law 
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PUTTING  DYNAMITE  TO  WORK 
Blasting  Out  Stumps  on  the  Farm  of  E.  A.  Olson.  Polk  County,  Nebraska 


a  provision  that  the  county  highway 
commissioner  shall  draw  for  his 
county  a  plan  for  a  system  of  high- 
ways, and  that  work  shall  be  prose- 
cuted in  pursuance  of  such  plan. 

Nilie-teutbs  of  the  road  work  done 
in  Clay  county  in  the  past  has  been 
simply  patch  work,  namely,  a  bad 
place  was  fixed  here,  another  yonder, 
but  no  provision  was  made  to  connect 
the  different  pfeces  of  road  work  and 
make  a  complete  road.  Patch  work 
is  always  wasteful  and  no  valuable 
work  on  the  roads  will  be  accom- 
plished without  the  adoption  of  some 
plan  for  a  road  system. 

I  know  of  the  conditions  in  Clay 
county  and  I  believe  that  a  like  con- 
dition prevails  throughout  the  state. 
I  think  that  the  suggestions  1  make, 
being  based  upon  my  observations  of 
matters  in  this  county,  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  state. 

CHARLES  H.  EPPERSON. 

Clay  Co. 


TEST  THE   SEED  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  seed 
corn  question  in  the  middle  of  winter? 
That's  just  it!  When  we  are  ready 
to  begin  planting  it's  too  late  to  test; 
so  we  bite  until  our  teeth  are  sore, 
then  put  in  a  seven-hole  -plate  instead 
of  a  six,  and  let  'er  go.  The  result 
is  in  dollars,  and  it's  "minus"  when 
it  should  be  "plus." 

Many  farmers  think  that  testing  is 
too  much  trouble,  but  my  opinion  is 
that  it's  trouble  well  paid  for.  How- 
ever, permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion: 
Take  a  kernel  or  two  from,  say,  200 
ears  of  your  pile,  and  plant  them  in 
a  cigar  box  half  filled  with  moist  sand. 
Set  it  wherever  you  like,  but  don't 
let  it  freeze.  This  we  will  term 
"preliminary"  test.  Now  let  us  figure 
a  little. 

Fifteen  ears  of  seed  will  plant  an 
acre  of  ground,  which  ought  to  pro- 
duce sixty  or  more  bushels  of  corn, 
but  we  will  cut  this  in  two  and  say 
thirty  bushels.  That  is  two  bushels 
for  each  ear  of  seed.  If  one  of  the 
fifteen  ears  failed  to  germinate,  tho 
yield  per  acre  would  be  reduced  two 
bushels.  On  fifty  acres  this  would 
amount  to  100  bushels  at  35  cents  per 
bushel,  or  $35.  Will  you  test  800 
ears  of  corn  for  me  if  I  will  pay  you 
therefor  $35  in  cash? 

Let  us  see  how  your  "preliminary" 
is  coming.  Suppose  we  find  187 
kernels  sprouted  and  thirteen  dead. 
Right  here  is  where  we  make  $35  for 
every  fifty  acres  of  corn  we  intend 
to  plant  the  coming  season.  We  see 
by  the  preliminary  whether  or  not  it 
will  pay  to  test,  and  according  as  the 
percentage  of  the  preliminary  test  is 
large  or  small  will  be  the  ratio  of 
compensation  for  testing.  Professor 
Pugsley  has  already  given  warning 
regarding  1913  seed.  Though  it  is 
better  than  last,  year's  seed,  there  is 
still  lots  of  poor  corn. 

Let's  try  for  a  more  uniform  stand 
in  Nebraska  cornfields  this  year.  Let 
the  boys  do  the  testing,  if  you're 
fortunate  enough  to  have  any  boys; 
if  not,  do  it  yourself.  Choose  your 
own  method,  but  work  for  results — 
to  get  rid  of  vacant  spaces  in  the  corn 
rows  at  any  rate,  and  eliminate  weak 
and  barren  stalks.  This  cannot  be 
done  if  we  plant  weak  or  infertile 
seed. 

An  inexpensive  way  to  test  is  by 
(tie  "rag-doll"  method,  with  which 
nearly  everyone  is  familiar.  If 
you're  not  onto  this  method,  send  to 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  for 
bulletin  No.  135,  entitled  "The  Germi- 
nating Test  of  Seed  Corn,"  which 
gives  full  directions  and  also  much 
other  valuable  information  on  this 
subject.  Start  your  preliminary  at 
once  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  time 
for  a  complete  test  if  necessary. 

Antelope  Co.         N.  S.  EKBERG. 


"MAKING  MONEY"  ON  LAND 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Once  in  a 
while  we  hear  about  the  contract 
sale  of  real  estate.  For  example,  an 
jhonest  family  saved  some  money  and 
went  "back  to  the  land."  The  pro- 
moters of  the  movement  located 
them,  took  their  cash  as  part  pay- 
ment, and  forced  them  to  sign  a  con- 
tract to  pay  at  a  specified  time  or 
lose  the  land  and  all  they  had  paid 
'thereon.  I  have  been  told  that  this 
:lause  will  not  stand  the  law,  but  it 
will  just  the  same,  for  if  the  install- 
ment is  not  paid  when  due  a  fore- 
closure foliows.  And  the  property 
naturally  falls  back  to  the  first  party 
for  about  half  of  its  value— for  99  rel- 
ent of  real  estate  is  watered. 
Suppose  the  property  is  valued  at 


$5,000  and  was  sold  for  $7,000.  hut 
the  last  payment  of  $2,500  is  delin- 
quent. The  property  sells  at  fore- 
closure for  $2,500,  the  promoters  clear 
$4,500  plus  the  land,  and  sing  a  song 
of  glorious  prosperity  through  all  the 
world  to  induce  others  "back  to  the 
land;"  while  the  poor  homeseeker 
has  to  accept  this  hospitality  and 
take  off  his  hat  and  politely  beg  for 
work  to  keep  his  family  from  starva- 
tion. If  someone  points  to  this  ex- 
ample of  rascality,  he  will  hear  the 
excuse,  "If  I  did  not  do  it,  others 
would,"  or  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?" 

I  wish  some  of  our  progressive  law- 
makers would  get  courage  enough  to 


change  these  conditions  and  help 
those  who  belong  there  to  get  onto 
the  land.  Such  measures  would  save 
many  a  man  from  the  gallows,  as  the 
good  Governor  West  of  the  state  of 
Oregon  recently  testified.  But  don't 
be  misled  by  many  of  the  theories 
to  help  men  "back  to  the  land."  If 
the  land  does  not  produce  or  pay 
on  the  investment,  no  real  estate 
frauds  will  help  it.  Take  all  the 
parasites  and  put  them  to  work  on 
the  poor  farm;  this  will  pay  big 
dividends  to  the  producer. 

Saunders  Co.  N.  J.  VOITA. 


Have  you  received  your  package  of 
"tree"  seeds  from  your  congressman? 


Put  Your  Grain  in  the  Sack 
r-and  Not  in  the  Stack-^ 

I]  X7"OU  know  that  many  times  there  is 
JL  grain  enough  wasted  in  yourstraw 
;stack  to  pay  your  thresh  bill. 
Why?    Because  you  have  not  insisted 
upon  the  best  machine  to  do  your 
threshing.  The 

Red  River  Special 

saves  it  and  puts  the  money  into  your  pocket . 
Why?  Because  it  employs  the  only  true  and 
certain  method  of  beating  the  grain  out  of 
the  straw.  All  other  machines  expect  the 
grain  to  drop  out. 

The  Red  River  Special  beats  it  out  just  as 
you  do  by  hand  with  a  pitchfork. 
The  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the  Gun" 
and  the  uplifting  shakers  beat  all  the  grain 
out  before  the  straw  leaves  the  machine. 
Thousands    of    farmers  are  saving  their 
thresh  bills  by  using  the  Red  River  Special. 
You  can,  too,  if  you  insist  upon  a  Red  River 
Special  doing  your  work. 
Calvin  Brown  and  seven  other  farmers  of 
Higginsville,  Mo.,  say,  "It  really  does  save 
the  farmers'  thresh  bill  by  not  wasting  his 
grain." 

R.  F.  Lumm,  farmer  of  Percival,  Iowa,  says 
"The  Red  River  Special  saved  all  the  grain." 
You  can  save  yours.  Hire  a  Red  River 
Special.   Write  for  proof. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

Builders  of  Threshers,  Engines 
and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


PLUMBING  CATALOG 

Buy  goods  direct  from  manufacturer  1  mm* 
and  easily  install  the_your_elf , thus  I""  WW  1 

Save  Big  Money  ;__.__S1_; 

(_______■__  pump.-,  pipe. 

bathtubs, sinks, etc.  Send  name  today  for  big  FREE 
Illustrated  186-page  catalog. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO.. 
His  sixth  St.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


From  6  Big  Mills 


Direct 
to  You 


Just  look  at 
these  direct-to-you 
mill  prices 


Clear  fir  casing,  per 
luteal  foot  ' 


1  l-2c 


24x24  1  5-8- 
2  light,  95c 


8x8.8  Colo- 
nial Column 
Clear  fir. 
$1.55 


Clear  firfloorinj.  perM  $23.00 


aave  40%  to  60% 
/  on  Lumber  and  Millwork 

You  pay  five  profits  when  you  buy  lumber  or  millwork  of  your 
local  dealer.  His  lumber  comes  from  a  mill  controlled  by  the  greedy 
combine.  Too  high  a  mill  price  to  begin  with.  Five  needless  profits 
to  pay.  Wholesaler,  jobber,  commission  man,  salesman  and  your  local  dealer,  each  add  a  fat 
profit.  No  wonder  the  price  you  pay  is  outrageously  high.  We  stop  this  hold-up  game.  We 
sell  you  direct  at  just  one  profit  above  a  manufacturing  cost  of  record-breaking  lowness.  We  own 
all  of  our  raw  material.  We  manufacture  e\ery  piece  of  lumber  and  millwork  we  sell.  We 
have  capital  enough  to  handle  our  business  without  loans  or  other  expense-incurring  obligations. 

We  own  Forests,  Railroads,  Mills 


Our  forests  cover  thousands  and 

thousandsof  acres.  There  are  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  feet  of  timber.  W  e  do  our  own  cur- 
timj,  hauling,  railroading.  Our  six  great  mi  lis 
are  constantly  busy  manufacturing  lumber  and 
millwork.  Their  o_(put  is  20  to  30  carsa  day 
of  the  finest  lumber  you  can  buy  anywhere. 

Huge  Stocks — Quick 
Shipments 

We  carry  immense  stocks.  All 

the  millwork  shown  in  our  catalog  is  ready  for 
shipment.  We  have  miles  and  miles  of 
seasoned  lumber  piles  ready  to  load  on  the 
cars.  Your  order  will  go  forward  within  24 
to  48  hours  of  time  received. 

Seven  Railroads  —  Quick 
Delivery 

Seven  transcontinental  railways 

maintain  fast  freight  schedules  from  Seattle. 
Our  shipments  reach  all  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  on  an  average  of  le^s  than  two 
weeks.  Reach  you  while  other  concerns  are 
Setting  your  orders  ready  for  shipment, 

Look  Ahead  — Save  40%  to 
60% — Get  Lumber  of 
Famous  Quality 

You  are  a  big  gainer  in  both 

price  and  quality  when  you  buy  of  us.  You 
save  40  yc  to  60  'h .  You  get  lumber  from  the 
famous  forests  of  the  Puget  Sound  region. 
Free  from  sap  and  large  knots.  Does  not 
warp  or  twist.  Tough  and  strong.  Lasts  un- 
told years.    You  can't  get  lumber  like  this 


from  your  local  dealers.  Ask  any  of  our 
customers.  We'll  send  you  names  of  some 
near  you.  if  you  wish. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

We  take  all  the  risk  of  pleas- 
ing you;  we  know  you'll  be  delighted.  We 
back  every  shipment  with  the  guarantee  that 
it  will  grade  better  than  trust  or  combine 
standard  and  satisfy  you  in  every  way  or  your 
money  back. 

Study  the  Prices  Shown  at 
Left,  Then  Write  Us  for 
Price  List  and  Estimate 

We  ship  everything-  needed  for 

building  complere  —  lumber,  sash,  doors, 
shingles,  millwork.  hardware  and  paint.  Our 
prices,  delivered  at  your  station,  will  open 
your  eyes  with  wonder.  How  can  we  do  it, 
you  will  say.  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
immensity  of  our  business  cuts  down,  the  cost 
of  production — our  plar  of  selling  gives  you 
thedirect  benefit  of  this  saving.  Don't  think 
of  building  before  getting  our  prices.  Send 
us  your  bill  of  materials  for  estimate.  Even 
if  you're  not  ready  to  build. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

For  Catalog  and  Price  Li»t 

,  Catalog  is  so   complete  and 

plain  you  can  make  your  selection  with  great- 
est readiness.  Our  prices  effect  for  you  a 
saving  of  40 Co  to  60  i .  Our  guarantee  in- 
sures your  satisfaction.  Don't  wait.  Get 
posted  on  what  Hewitt-Lea-Funck  offer 
you  in  lumber.    Mail  coupon  today. 


'A"   red  cedar  bevel 
siding,  per  M     -  $24.50 


Clear  red  cedar  shingles 

perM  .  $2.20- 

lixtra  *A*  red  cedar 

shingles,  per  M    -  1.80 


■ 

I 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

657  First  Avenue,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Kindly  send  me  your  Catalog  and  list  of  prices  on  lumber 
and  building  supplies,  laid  down  at  my  station. 


Name 


Address  .  

Business  ,  ,  

(NOTE—NO  charve  for  niakint;  catin_te8.   Send  carpenter's  bill  of  materij-  for  e-iinxate) 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  March  5,  1913. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  coats  I  cents  pei 
word.  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  clrculatlom  of  40.000  eoples, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  ana  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  mmt  reach  ns  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication, 
rash  must  accompany  order  on  all  unouti. 


KKAL  ESTATE 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A  FARM  WRITE 
me  for  particulars.     Henry  Losher,  Route  1. 

Box  53,   O'Neill,  Neb. 


WANTED — INFORM  ATI  OX  REGARDING 
good  farm  for  sale.     Northwestern  Business 

Agency,    Minneapolis.    Minn.  (10 

FOR  SALE— DEEDED  LAND  AND  HOME- 
stead  and  desert  entries.  Improved  and 
under  ditch.  Write  for  information.  Wil- 
liam  Tew,    Sterling,   Colo.   (1° 

720  \CRI*;  LAYS  WELL;  35  ACRES  IN 
cultivation;  orchard;  well:  spring;  house; 
barn:  9  miles  Niangua;  $950;  terms;  other 
farms.  Hudson  &  Stone,  Niangua,  Mo.  (10 
WANTED  TU  BUY  UK  LEASE,  A  BEAK- 
Ing  orchard  of  20  to  40  acres,  preferably 
in  eastern  part  of  state.  Address  Bqi  B, 
,-are  the  Nebraska  Farmer,  Llncoln,_  Neb. 
FOR  SALE— 80  ACRE  TRACT  IRRIGATED 
land  in  Twin  Falls  county,  Idaho.  Easy 
terms.  For  full  particulars  write  J.  H. 
Frandsen.    care    Agricultural    College,  Lin- 

.-uln,    Neb.  .  (1° 

THE  NEAREST  CHEAP  LANDS!  ALONG 
our  line  St.  Louis  county.  Minnesota,  near 
Dulufli  Folders  free.  Write  today.  Land 
ComX,  D.  &  t  R.  ft.  :'13  Wolvin  Bldg.. 
Dul'Jth,  Minn 


'CANADA  LAND"  FOR  SALE— A  FEW 
choice  sections,  well  located,  in  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta.  Very  easy  terms  to 
actual     settlers.       Address    Box    No.  329 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    llu 

TOR  SALE— 3  HO  ACRES.  RICH  SOIL. 
Ml  tillable.  One  mile  from  Weskan,  Wal- 
lace countv.  Kan-as.  Wheat  and  corn  land. 
Price    $28.50,    part    cash.     E.    W.  Spencer. 

(37    The    Rookery,    Chicago,    HI.   _ 

ARKANSAS  HAS.  HALF  MILLION  ACRES 
government  land  free  to  homesteaders. 
Booklet  With  list.  laws,  etc.,  25c.  Township 
and    countv    map    of    state,    25c  additional. 

I..    E.    Moore,    Little    Rock.    Ark.  (10 

F4.RMS  WANTED.  WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
huyers.  Don't  pay  commissions'.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association,  48 
Palace  Bide..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  THE  COUN- 
try  which  has  been  overlooked.  30,000,000 
acres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
country;  no  crop  failures;  free  information. 
We  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
commission.  Northern  Minnesota  Develop- 
ment Association.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie. 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Dept.  E.  Min- 
neapolis^ d" 

FOR    SALE    ON    EASY    TERMS.    OR  Ex- 
change   for    good    farm    land    in  Nebraska 
i  near    Lincoln    preferred) — 10    room  hou~e. 
modern  in   every  respect,   first  class  condi- 
tion   throughout,    $2,000    barn    and  chicken 
house,    located    in    the    very    best    part  of 
Lincoln.       Good      investment  propositon 
Rents  for  $50    per    month.      Price  $10,000 
Prefer  to  sell.     No  cheap  proposition  con 
sidered    on    exchange.      Address    S.    R.  Me 
Kelvie.  owner,  care  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lin 
coin.  Neb. 


_pqtn.TR.ir 

W.  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $5  PER  100. 
Ben  Nelson,  Wahoo.   Neb.  (14 


FANCY  SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS. 
Witter.    Beaver   Crossing.  Neb. 


J.  A 
(16 


WHITE  LANGSHAN  STOCK  AND  EGGS 
at  Mrs.  F.  Wm.  Hoops.  Byron.  Neb.  (11 


«  HITK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS.  S2 
each.     Mrs.  Ella  Corhett.  Osceola.  Neb.  (10 


r.GGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  LIGHT 
Brahmas.     Sarah   Bennett.  Milford,   Neb. (1 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  BIG  VALUE  AT 
reasonable  prices.  S.  C.  Sawtell,  Stanton 
V«h.  (18 


ROSE  COMB  RHOI5e  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels,     $1     each.      Harvey    West,  Unadilla, 

Neb.  (11 

BARRED  ROCKS  —  LARGE  SIZE  AND 
weight.      Eggs.    $1    per    ID.      V.    .1.  Ueran 

Verdigre,   Noli.   ( 1  3 

CHOICE  S~  C.  RHODE  ISLAND- RED 
cockerels.  Mrs.  Grant  B.  Gillespie,  Rt.  2 
Atkinson.  Neb. 


EGGS— BUFF  ORPINGTON  PRIZE  WIN 
ners.  Write  for  mating  list.  Wm.  Cook 
cddwll'e    Neb.  (16 


A  FEW  SETTINGS  OF  PARTRIDGE 
P'ymouth  Rock  eggs.  $5  for  15.  A.  G. 
Rurbnnk;    Cnrdova.    Neb.  (1 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  LARGE 
hone  and  good  size.  $2  while  they  last, 
Roy  Westwood.   Waco,   Neb.  (10 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  KEL 
lerstrass  strain,  from  prize  winning  stock 
H.  A.   Hamilton,   Yutan,   Neb.  (13 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — 15,  $1.25;  100 
$4.50.  Few  Silver  Wyandotte  cockerels 
W.  A.  Treadway.  Rising  City,  Neb.  (12 


POULTRY.  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 


12  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  POULTRY 
Stock  and  eggs  In  season.  Write  for  prices. 
Lebanon  Poultry  Yards.  Lebanon,  Neb.  (11 


FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
l>ee;>.  even  barring:  heavy  bone.  $1.50  to 
$2.60;     tire.   Fred  Leu.   Marengo,   Neb.  (11 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  PULLETS, 
scoring  90  to  93  V4,  at  $1.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     R.  G.  Briggs,  Falifleld.  Neb. 

s.  C.  BIFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  Large,  vigorous,  utility  stock 
F.   II.   Barnes.   R.F.D.   4.  Lincoln,  Neb.  (10 


s.    C.    WHITE     LEGHORN     EGGS  FROM 
good  laying  strain.  $1  per  setting  of  15;  $ 
per  100.     Len   Fiechter,   Lebanon.   Neb.  (13 


HOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  PURE 
strong,  good  layers.  Fifteen  eggs.  $1 
100.  $4.     Mr-.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (2 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
•  re   m*i — 8.    R.    McKelvie.  Publisher. 


POULTRY 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS —  1 00,  $»:  15,  ¥1.50. 
•has.  Hills.  Wahoo,   Neb  (19 


M.  PEKIN  DRAKES;  PURE  BRED.  GOOD 
breeders,  $1.50  each.  L.  M.  Owen.  Wayne. 
Neb.  (10 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS, 
train,  eggs  for  sale. 
Lebanon,  Neb. 


K ELLERSTRASS 
John  Hoobler. 

(12 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DICKS.  THE  AMUR- 
ican  standard  white  egg  strain.  Grover  C. 
Mooberry.    Dorchester,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  PRIZE  WINNING 
tock.  Eggs.  Cockerels.  Reasonable. 
Frank  B.  Lewis,  Gibbon,  Neb.  (II 
EGGS  PREPAID  FROM  LARGE^  VIGOR- 
OUS Single  Comb  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons.    Wm.   Dristy,   Wood  River,   Neb.  (19 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR 
sale — Cockerels',  pullets  and  eggs.  Mating 
list  ready.    B.  F.  Scott,  Rising  City.  Neb. (10 


5  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
hens  at  $1  each.  Three  cockerels  at  $1.25 
each.   Geo.  G.  Mangold.   Bennington.  Neb.(H> 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN"  EGGS  FROM 
the  James  Peterson  strain.  *1  for  15  or 
$6  per  100.  Mrs.  C.  Franks,  Archer,  Neb. 
CHOIC  K~  H.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN- AN  D 
R.  c.  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels,  $2  each. 
>.   A.   Richards,   Route   2,   Kearney,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— PULLETS  AND 
one  year  old  hens,  $10  per  dozen.  Cock- 
erels, $1  each.  Fay  Pershall,  Madrid. 
Neb  en 


ENGLISH  PENCILED  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks.  White  egg  stock.  Esrgs  for  hatch- 
ing. F.  H.  Barnes,  R.  F.  D.  I.  Lincoln, 
Neb.  (It 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  (Neftzger  strain),  $2;  eggs,  $2  per  15. 
$10  per  100.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Bailey,  Clarlnda. 
Iowa,  (10 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
'ggs  from  extra  good  layers,  $1  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Osborn.  Pawnee 
City,  Neb.  (11 
EGG'S  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  SINGLE 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rocks.  Leghorns-, 
Reds.  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Company,  Hum- 
boldt.   Neb.  (17 


EGGS — SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons.  Have  20  cockerels  yet.  Will  sell 
cheap,  if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  Henry  Moseke. 
Lindsay.    Neb.  (10 


HOME  OF  THE  MONEY'  MAKING  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  Young's  strain.  Eggs,  $3.50  per 
100;  $1  per  15.  Geo.  L.  Darling,  Route  2, 
Doniphan,  Neb.  (10 
FIFTY'  -  FIVE  BREEDS  PURE  BRED 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Collie  dogs. 
Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm, 
Mankato,  Minn. 


FARM    RAISED    BARRED    P.    R.  COCK 

erels — While'  they  last  at  $1  each.  Eggs— 

15  for  $1;  100  for  $3.  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Val- 
entine,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A 
Brehm.   Harvard.   Neb.  tf 


FORTY'  -  THREE  VARIETIES  POULTRY, 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese.  Incubators.  Feed 
and  supplies.  Catalog,  4  cents.  Missouri 
Squab  Co.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 


R.  C.  SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES — 
Choice  cockerels,  great  laying  strain.  $1.50; 
4  for  $5.  Eggs  $1.25  for  15.  Mrs.  Wm.  F 
Schulz,   Route   1,   Creston,   Neb.  (10 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting  from  big,  prize  winning  strains. 
$1.50  per  setting,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100. 
Mary   L.    McKelvie.    Fairfield,  Neb. 


ROSE    COMB    BROWN    LEGHORNS  EX 
clusively;   Kulp   strain;   farm  range.  Eggs 
— $1  per  15;  $2.50  for  50;  $4  for  100.    G.  C. 
Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella,  Neb. (IS 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
Egg  orders  booked  now.  Prize  pen  1,  $5 
per  15;  pen  2,  score  92%,  $4.  Farm  range. 
$1.50.  or  120  for  $10.  Mrs.  O.  J.  Rieken 
York.    \eh  Ml 


PL' RE    S.    C.     BROWN    LEGHORN  EGGS 
$3  per  100  or  50   cents  per   15   from  farm 
flock.    Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.     C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt. 
Tecumseh,    Neb.  tf 


EGGS — FROM  SELECTED  PENS  OF  PRIZE 
winning  Barred  Rocks,  Thompson's  "Ring 
lets"  and  Feleh  strains  direct,  $3  per  15; 
$5  for  30.  Choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Clus 
Ronin.  Fremont,  Neb.  (14 
1S~YARIETIES  POULTRY'  —  EGGS  "  FOR 
sale  from  blue  ribbon  winners.  Safe  deliv 
ery  guaranteed.  Price  list  fret;.  Get  your 
order  in  early.  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100 
Address    Walter    Hogue.    Fairfield.  Neb. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  AN  D 
Single  Comb  Reds — Eggs,  $6  per  100;  prize 
pens,  $1.50  to  $7.50  per  setting.  Laken- 
velders  (belted  chicks),  Toulouse  gees^ 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Egg  orders  booked 
now.     Rose   Lawn    Farms,    Fairfield,  Neb 


STROBEL  S  WHITE  ROCKS — WINNERS 
at  trans-Mississippi,  Omaha.  Denver,  Lin 
coin,  Topeka.  Nebraska  State,  Kansas  City 
etc.  Fifteen  years'  experience.  Cockerels 
$3-$5  each.  Eggs.  $S  for  15.  I  guarantee 
to  please.  Catalog  free.  Fred  Strobe! 
Route  0.    Box   3.   York.   Neb.  (in 


SEEDS 

CHOICE  RECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED 
at  $8  per  bushel.  Smith  Paine,  Arapahoe 
Neb.  (10 


IOWA  GOLD  MINE.  AND  WHITE  CAP— 
Strong  germlnatidn.  $1.25  per  bushel 
Sacks  free.    H.  A.  Hamilton,  Yutan,  Neb.  (14 


ALFALFA  SEED  THAT  HAS  STOOD  THE 
test  of  this  climate  for  many  years.  Satis 
faction    guaranteed.     Write    for   price  and 
sample.     J.    L.    Maxson.    Buffalo    Gap,  So 
Dak.  (11 


FANCY  TIMOTHY  SEED  WITH-  A 
sprinkling  of  red  clover.  $2.25  per  bushel 
This  seed  is  grown  in  the  famous  Papplo 
bottoms.  Red  clover  $13  per  'bushel.  New 
American  bags,  22c  each.  Geo.  G.  Man 
gold,  Bennington.  Neb.  (12 
EARLY  GATHERED  REID'S  SEED  CORN 
— First  premium  and  sweepstakes,  1913 
Nebraska  corn  show.  High  germination 
test.  $2.50  per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  Chas 
Grau.    Bennington,  Neb. 


I*  inner  Co.  (Feb.  24) — January  in  gen- 
eral was  a  very  cold  month  with  not  much 
snow,  and  February  was  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  days  during  the  middle 
of  the  month  when  the  snow  disappeared 
entirely.  Those  with  corn  iiv  the  field  took 
adv-intage  of  this  warm  spell  to  get  it 
under  ccver.  At  present  ther.e  is  about  six 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  the 
thermometer  drops  pretty  close  to  zero 
during  the  night.  Some  promoters  are 
ibroad  with  a  view  of  getting  the  county 
•o  aid  in  building  a  railroad  from  Bridge- 
port to  Cheyenne  via  Harrisburg.  I  do  not 
know  which  road  is  behind  the  scheme. 
A  few  public  sales  have  been  held  with 
everything  bringing  good  prices,  especially 
cows,  which  go  as  high  as  $65.  Corn  in 
Mine  fields  yielded  thirty-five  bushels  per 
ice.  abcut  half  of  it  being  salable  and 
celling  close  to  45  cents'.  Other  markets: 
Wheat,  67',4c;  oats.  85c  per  hundredweight. 

Joseph  Dolezal. 

Brown  Co.  (Feb.  221  —  Snow  began  to 
fall  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  and  con- 
•inued  for  thirty-six  hours  from  the  north- 
east until  about  five  inches  covered  the 
ground;  it  is  rather  dry.  There's  a  sale 
nearly  every  day  so  far.  Cows  with  a 
young  calf  brought  as  high  as  $75;  mixed 
bunches  of  calves,  one  year  and  under. 
$21.50;  good  horses  sold  high.  Markets: 
Hens.  $5  to  $5.50;  hogs.  $7.50;  coin,  40c; 
bran.  $1:  shorts.  $1.10;  butterfat.  30c: 
prairie  hay  in  stack.   $4.— W.  HaWtead. 

Northwest  Cass  <o.  (Feb.  2S.  Special)  — 
The  past  week  has  given  us  three  days  of 
snow,  drifting  badly,  but  the  wheat  in  this- 
vicinity  received  its  first  covering  for  the 
winter"  as  it  did  not  blow  off  the  fields  as 
much  as  usual  this  time.  This  will  give 
needed  moi-ture  to  the  soil  when  it  thaws, 
as  the  ground  is  frozen  but  little. — M.  E. 
Bushnell. 

Chase  Co.  (Feb.  22) — This  lias  been  a  fine 
winter  for  block  of  all  kinds.  The  ground 
has  been  bare  most  of  the  time,  but  it  is 
covered  now  witli  about  five  inches  of  light 
snow  which  is  melting  where  it  fell.  This 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  fall  grain,  of 
which  a  large  acreage  was  sown,  a  good 
deal  having  been  put  in  early  on  fall  plow- 
ing and  summer-tilled  ground.  Feed  of  all 
kinds  is  plentiful.  Tf  the  pleasant  weather 
had  continued,  farm  work  would  soon  have 
begun,  but  this  cold  snap  will  cause  a 
delay.  It  would  seem  as  though  there 
couldn't  be  buyers  for  all  the  stuff  offered 
at  public  sales  this  spring,  but  everything 
goes  and  at  good  prices  too,  especially 
stock.  Not  many  people  are  leaving  the 
county  but  they  are  changing  places;  some 
are  moving  to  town  and  others  cutting 
dow.i  their  operations  to  smaller  farms. 
Hogs  and  cattle  are  the  money-makers 
now.  There  are  several  good  horses  for 
sale.  Prices!  Wheat,  72c:  corn,  40c;  hogs, 
$7.50:   potatoes,   50c— G.   H.  Getzendaner. 

Northwest  Clay  Co.  (March  1)— Snow  was 
flying  in  the  air  considerable  of  the  time 
during  the  last  few  days  of  February,  but 
no   great   amount   fell — just   enough   to  put 


LUMBER 

FENCE  POSTS  — GENUINE  RED  CEDAR. 
The  most  durable.  Shipped  in  mixed  cars  with 
cedar  shingles.  Write  for  freight  paid 
prices.  Keystone  Lumber  Co..  Tacoma.  Wash 


HELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED  — 
Examination  April  9.  Prepare  now.  $75 
monthly.  Write  Ozment,  46  F,  St.  Louis 
Mo.  (1? 


WANTED — 2,000  RAILWAY'  MAIL  CLERKS 
and  clerk-carriers  for  parcel  post.  Examin 
at  ions   soon.     Splendid   salaries.     Trial  ex- 
amination   free.     Write   Ozment,    45  R,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN  — TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers.  Earn 
$4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big  chance  to 
get  into  business  for  yourself.  Save  the 
buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every  custo 
mer  is  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con 
stantly  increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock    Hill    Company,  Chicago. 


^AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  —  OUR     ABSOLUTELY  SQUARE 
$30  to  $67.60  weekly  salary  and  30  per  cent 
commission      proposition      assures  steady 
workers  unfailing   success.     Wm.   R.  Petti 
crew,  Manager,  Box  309  DP,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


UVE  STOCK 

W ILL  SELL  32  COMING  TWO  YEAR  OLD 
mules.    Address  II.  Way.  Elk  Creek,  Neb. 
A   FEW  RED  SHORTHORN  AND  POLLE D 
Durham  hulls;  18  months'  old.     J.  W.  Reece 
Trenton,  Neb.  .  (11 


FOR  SALE — PAIR  REGISTERED  PERCH 
eron  mares.  Young;  weight,  3,600.  E.  Y 
Brown,   Davey.  Neb. 


FOUR  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
eight  months  old.  A  bargain.  Peter  A 
Brehm.    Harvard,   Neb.  (tf 


DUNLAP    STRAWBERRY     PLANTS  —  $1 
per    1,000,    SO    cents    per    100,    prepaid  any 
where.     W.    C.    Hebdon.    Blair.    Neb.  (1 


FOR  SALE — A  FEW  YOUNG  POLLED 
Durham  bulls.  Also  herd  bull.  Call  on  or 
address   A.  A.  Myers.   Albion    Neb.  (11 


I".  s.  SELECT  110  AND  REID'S  YELLOW 
Dent  seed  corn;  also  Kherson  oats  free  from 
barley.    John  Lampc,  South  Auburn.  Neb. (13 


t  (J  ±v    a  ALE — NICELY,  MARKED  AND 

well  bred  young  Holstein  Frleslan  bulls  of 

serviceable  age.    D.  E.  C.  Brown,  Route  3 

Fullerton,  Neb.   (10 


DOGS 


COLLIES  WITH  SAND  AND  SENSE.  IN 
quire  of  F.  M.  Larkin,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There' s__ much 
news   in   them. — 8.   ft.   McKelvie.  Publisher. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  ad 
vertisers.  I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable 
They,  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— 
S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


l,  nice  blanket  over  the  wheat.  Nor  was  it 
-old  and  di  agreeable  getting  about,  though 
there  were  places  in  the  road  where  the 
snow  was  a  little  deep.  February  went  out 
fair  and  March  came  in  with  a  rush  (Tad 
bluster,  the  wind  high  and  the  air  filled 
with  snow.  All  in  all  this  is  the  worst  day 
of  the  season  to  be  out  and  around,  as  the 
snow  is  well  mixed  with  dust  and  corres- 
pondingly unpleasant.  Most  of  it  will  blow 
iff  of  the  wheat,  as  it  has  not  thawed 
■liough  to  hold  it.  The  ground-hog  would 
letter  keep  in  hilling  another  fortnight  if 
tlie  first  day  of  March  .governs  the  first 
half  of  the  month.  Plenty  of  hay  is  being 
shipped  and  there  will  be  no  shortage  on 
rough  feed.  Corn  is  scarce  and  some  is 
being  brought  in.  Hogs  too  are  scarce,  but 
prices  are  a  little  better.  Wheat  does 
not  advance  in  price;  it  is  74  cents  now. 
Those  who  have  to  buy  corn  pay  from  45 
to  4  7  cents  for  it. — E.  L.  Hadley. 

South  Dawson  Co.  (Feb.  2S) — This  month 
has  given  us  plenty  of  moisture,  with  snow 
on  February  1.  20.  21,  25  and  26 — about  a 
foot  in  all.  Farmers  are  getting  reads 
for  the  spring  work,  and  renters  have  begun 
to  move.  A  few  of  the  farmers  who  were 
living  in  town  are  moving  back  to  their 
farms.  Markets:  Corn.  53c;  wheat;  78c; 
eggs,  15c;  butterfat,   32c. — Eldon  Banna. 

South  Deuel  Co.  (Feb.  23  1  —  Last  week 
was  a  stormy  one;  it  commenced  snowing 
Monday  night  and  continued  until  we  had 
about  six  inches  on  the  level.  Mercury 
registered  11  below  Friday  night.  Stock  is 
doing  fine,  as  there  has  not  been  much 
snow  all  winter  and  feed  is  plentiful  and 
cheap.  T  am  sorry  to  say  this  will  be  my 
last  postal  report,  as  we  are  to  have  a  public 
tale  this  week.  Next  weak  I  will  report 
prices   from   another  point. — A.    B.  Ozman. 

North  Frontier  t'o.  (Feb.  27)— Since  tie- 
20th  (lie  weather  has  been  cold  and  snowy! 
Several  inches  of  snow  has  fallen  which 
drifted  badly  on  bare  ground  and  in  the 
roads  but  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  wheat, 
which  has  come  through  in  good  shape. 
Now  is  the  annual  moving  time  with  tenant 
("ai  mers.  There  are  more  public  sales  than 
usual  this  spring.  Horses  constitute  a  good 
75  per  cent  of  the  livestock  offered,  but  arc 
selling  high.  But  very  few  hogs  are  for 
sale.  Local  markets  are  steady. — P. 
Heumphreus. 

south  Greeley  Co.  (Feb.  24) —  We  *1ti 
having  a  little  winter  at  pre.ent.  wi'li 
snow  on  the  21st.  This  drifted  quite  a 
bit.  leaving  none  on  the  winter  wheat  where 
it  is  badly  needed.  Public  sales  are  numer- 
ous this  month  and  everything  brings  a 
good  price.  Not  much  cattle  feeding  D 
being  done  this  winter.  A  good  deal  of 
corn  is  being  shipped  in  this  locality.  Good 
corn  is  worth  52c:  hogs.  $7.60;  wheat,  71c; 
alfalfa  hay,  $10:  eggs.  15c;  butterfat,  33c; 
chickens.    10c. — William  Sautter. 

Central  Gage  Co.  (Feb.  2S>— The  month 
closes  with  ten  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground — just  the  thing  for  winter  wheat, 
which  was  getting  very  dry,  but  now  the 
prospects  are  bright  as  a  result  of  our 
million-dollar  snow.  The  warm  weather 
about  the  15th  started  th«  wheat,  which 
shows  that  it  was  alive  and  all  right. 
Everything  is  in  good  shape.  A  number 
Of  farms  are  changing  hands.  Land  i 
high:  one  eighty  two  miles  from  Beatrice, 
with  not  'much  in  the  way  of  improvements, 
just  sold  for  $15,000.  Wheat  is  worth  76c; 
com.    40c;   oats.    30c. — W.    S.  Waxham. 

Went  Garden  Co.   (Feb.  2S) — We  are  hal- 
ing   some    real    winter    now,    with    a  good 
blanket   of   snow    and   zero   weather.  This 
snow  will  be  fine  for  the  winter  grain.  A 
few   large   crops  of  hay   are  still   for  sale, 
with  free  range.     It  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  man  who  has  a  large  bunch 
of  cattle  but  not  the  hay  and  range.     All j 
stock    is    looking    well    and    horses    are  ill 
excellent    shape    for    spring    work. — E.  F.j 
Cheney.  -3 

South  Garden  Co.  (March  1) — The  montij 
oi'  February   closed  with   cold   weather  an'lj 
ots    of     snow — about     six     inches    on  the" 
ground    at    present.      It    looks    as  though 
March    will   be   a   disagreeable    month  and 
furnish  lots  of  moisture  for  the  crops.  No 
doubt  we  can  all  make  use  of  our  winter 
feed,   and   the  prices  of  hay   will  probably 
l  ise.     Markets:     Corn,    40c;    oats,    40c  andi 
35c:  speltz,  45c;  hogs,  $7.50;  butterfat,  30c;' 
egg:',   15c:   butter.   25c. — -R.   E.  Swanson. 

Garfield  Co.  (Feb.  27) — This  month  has 
furnished  half  an  inch  of  moisture  in  the 
form  of  snow,  which  was  much  needed  by 
the  fall  grain.  The  last  part  of  February 
seems  more  like  winter  than  any  other  part 
of  the  season.  Sales  are  the  rule  these  days 
and  stock  is  selling  for  all  it  is  worth, 
especially  cattle.  Land  is  changing  hands 
to  a  considerable  extent.  A  good  many 
cattle  are  being  shipped  out  and  it  looks 
as  jf  they  will  be  hjgh  for  some  time  to 
come,  as  there  are  no  breeding  cattle  left. 
No  stock  is  on  feed  and  there  are  not  many 
hogs:  within  a  short  time  the  bulk  of  hog< 
will  be  gone.  There  i<  very  little  dlseas." 
among  them.  Prices:  Corn.  40c:  wheat. 
72c;  hogs,  $7.50:  butterfat.  28c;  eggs,  He; 
chickens.    10c. — J.    A.  Bodyfield. 

West  Gosper  Co.  (March  1)  — We  have 
had  stormy  weather  for  the  last  week. 
Several  light  snows  put  together  makes  s 
pretty  good  total,  but  it  is  drifted  quite 
badly.  Fall  wheat  was  needing  moisture, 
especially  that  on  the  plowed  land,  but  it 
looks  all  right.  Stock  is  in  good  condition 
and  most  farmers  have  feed  enough  to  carry 
everything  through.  Hogs  are  steadily  in- 
creasing in  price,  being  $7.25  at  present, 
cattle  sell  high  at  public  sales.  Markets; 
Butter,  20c:  eggs,  15c:  butterfat,  30e; 
chickens,   10 'Ac. — Aarel   V.  Moody. 

Howard  Co.  (Feb.  26  i  —  We  had  very  little 
had  weather  this  winter  until  the  L'l'th. 
when  it  snowed  a  little  all  day.  and  by  the 
next  day  a  blizzard  was  raging,  making  II 
almost  'impossible  for  the  children  to  gel 
home  from  school.  On  Saturday  farmer* 
found  it  hard  to  reach  town  on  account  of 
snowdrifts.  Prices:  Butterfat.  33c;  butter, 
30c;    eggs,    15c. — Niels  Porensen. 

North  Hitchcock  Co.  (Feb.  IS)  Aboill 
twelve  inches  of  snow  has  fallen  here  since 
the  20th.  with  little  wind.  This  is  line  for 
the  wheat,  which  is  In  good  shape.  Tin- 
winter  has  been  very  pleasant  and  stock  I- 
looking  line.  Today  is  sunny  and  warm  an" 
the  snow  is  melting.  Horses  are  fat  and 
sleek  and  bring  a  good  price.  Hogs  sell 
for  $7.40:  cattle.  $9;  butter,  20c;  eggs,  15c: 
barley,  35c;  wheat,  70c;  oats.  30c;  rye,  50c; 
corn,  40c;  hens,  10c. — D.  B.  Guthrie. 

Southwest  Hitchcock  Co.  (Feb.  28,  So- 
cial)— After  several  weeks  of  nice  weather 
we  are  again  having  a  touch  of  winter 
About  ten  inches  of  snow  has  fallen  this 
week,  which  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
farmers,    as    the    top   of    the    ground  was 
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quite  dry.  It  is  again  registering  below 
zero,  and  some  fear  that  winter  Is  not  yet 
at  an  end.  This  Is  the  deepest  snow  we 
have  had  this  season. — C.  J.  Miller. 

Southenst  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(Feb,  ZS) — The  ground-hog  certainly  saw 
his  shadow,  according  to  the  weather-man 
The  first  nineteen  days  were  fine — almost 
as  good  as  spring;  but  since  then  we  have 
had  real  winter.  Many  moves'  will  be 
made  in  the  community  this  spring.  To- 
morrow is  the  day  set  for  the  beginning — 
but  what  a  lot  of  snow  to  drag  through! 
We  don't  envy  the  mover  his  job:  Stock 
is  doing  fairly  well,  with  only  occasionally 
a  case  of  blackleg.  Hogs  have  no  disease. 
Hay  is  in  no  demand;  the  first  quality 
brings  but  $6,  and  buyers  are  reluctant  in 
paying  even  that  much.  The  snow  and  cold 
weather  have  checked  the  egg  s-upply.  Mar- 
kets: Butter,  20c;  butterfat,  28c;  eggs,  15c; 
hogs,    $7.50. — Charles   S.  Saiser. 

Slorrill  Co.  (Feb.  26,  Special) — The  first 
good  snow  of  the  winter  is  now  on  the 
ground — from  four  to  six  inches  deep  and 
still  falling.  This  will  put  the  soil  in  fine 
condition,  as  there  is  plenty  of  moisture 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  ground. 
— E.    F.  Cheney. 

Nemaha  Co.  (Feb.  ;7> — It  is  snowing 
again;  I  estimated  at  least  twenty  inches 
since  the  20th,  and  not  badly  drifted. 
Those  frequent  snowstorms  are  hard  on  live- 
stock, but  most  farmers  have  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  it.  There  is  plenty  of  feed  on 
hand.  Wheat  is  In  excellent  condition,  but 
whs  in  need  of  this  snow.  Numerous  public 
>aVs  are  held  and  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens 
sell  high.  Prices:  Corn,  40c;  wheat,  87c; 
eggs,    15c;   butterfat.   31c— G.   G.  Gilbert. 

.Southwest  Otoe  Co.  (Feb.  28) — We  are 
having  some  real  winter  now,  which  makes 
it  bad  for  those  who  were  intending  to 
move  this  week,  as  the  roads  are  so  drifted 
that  it  is  almost  a  load  for  the  team  to 
pull  an  empty  wagon.  The  last  few  days 
were  tough  on  stock.  There  are  no  more 
cases  of  blackleg  lately.  Chickens  were 
settling  right  down  to  business,  but  the 
last  few  days  changed  their  tune  some- 
what so  that  we  don't  get  as  many  eggs 
as  before. — Charles  F.  Gross. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (Feb.  28) — The  first 
week  of  February  was  quite  wintry,  then 
we  had  fine  weather  until  the  19th.  Since 
then  it  has  been  stormy  and  cold.  About 
four  inches  of  snow  has  fallen,  which  will 
be  fine  for  the  fall  grain.  Stock  is  lookins 
well,  and  most  farmers  have  plenty  of  feed. 
Corn  sells  for  37  cents. — Will  Kennicutt. 

Phelps  Co.  (March  1) — March  came  in 
windy  enough  here.  We  had  another  snow 
February  26  and  27  with  an  average  of 
three  or  four  inches;  it  lies  more  level 
than  the  one  the  week  before.  The  county 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  with  pota- 
toes, and  there  is  some  dry  rot  in  them. 
Stock  is  doing  well  and  farm  sales  are 
numerous,  though  the  weather  has  been 
bad  for  them.  Horses  and  cattle  bring 
good  prices.  A  Norman  stallion  that  will 
1"'  three  years  old  in  June,  weighing  1.950 
pounds,  brought  $1,150  at  a  sale.  Markets: 
Wheat,  70c;  corn,  40c;  hogs,  $7.70;  cattle. 
$3.50  to  $5.50:  hay,  $10;  butter,  20c  to  25c; 
(Kg;.    13c. — H.   A.  Robinson. 

Ked  Willow  Co.  (March  1,  Special)  — 
The  clear  weather  noted  in  my  last  report 
was  of  short  duration,  as  after  one  pleas- 
ant day  it  began  to  snow  again  and  has 
snowed  more  or  less  in  every  twenty-four 
hours  since.  Over  a  foot  has  fallen,  but 
there  was  no  wind  and  it  lies  where  it  fell. 
The  wind  is'  rising  this  morning,  however, 
and  it  looks  as  if  we  are  in  for  a  first 
claps  blizzard.  Mercury  goes  down  to  zero 
every  night.  There  is  no  hog  cholera 
here. — Phoebe  J.  Taylor. 

West  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Feb.  2S) — There 
was  a  little  snow  on  the  ground  on  the 
25th  of  February;  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  it  began  to  fall  again  and  kept  it  up 
for  two  days  and  one  night.  But  it  has  not 
blown  and  drifted  as  is  usual;  on  the  con- 
trary the  snow  lies  level  and  is  over  a  foot 
deep,  and  today  it  began  to  thaw.  This 
will  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  land,  espe- 
cially where  It  is  not  irrigated.  Markets: 
Eggs.  22c;  butter,  22c;  hens.  $6  per  dozen. 
— Mrs.  L.  M.  Crosslen. 

East  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Feb.  20) — Everyone 
is'  smiling,  as  it  has  been  snowing  for  two 
days— just  coming  down  quietly  and  cover- 
ing eveiything  evenly  with  the  beautiful 
mantle.  And  it  is  still  snowing.  We  were 
needing  moisture  badly,  as  the  fields  were 
very  dry  and  soil  was  blowing  in  high 
winds.  Hay  is  selling  at  $5  per  ton  loose. 
The  fine  winter  had  kept  hay  prices  down 
this  year.  Some  cattle  have  been  put  on 
the  market  from  this  point.  A  little  disk- 
ing was  done  last  week.  A  great  many 
beets  will  be  planted  this  year,  also  alfalfa. 
Everyone  seems  interested  in  getting  an 
early  start  on  the  farm. — James  Gregg. 

Central  Sherman  Co.  (Feb.  28) — The  last 
half  of  February  has  been  quite  cold  and 
stormy  and  by  now  we  have  six  or  seven 
inches  of  snow,  which  is  fine  for  winter 
wheat  and  the  heaviest  fall  of  the  winter. 
But  our  wheat  has  not  suffered  much. 
Rough  feed  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful  and  all 
livestock  is  in  good  shape.  Cattle  are  sell- 
ing high,  good  cows  bringing  from  $60  to 
$80,  but  horses  are  not  as  high  as  was  ex- 
pected. Markets:  Corn,  52c;  oats,  40c; 
hay,   $10  In  stack. — S.  Jossi. 

Southwest  Sherman  Co.  (Feb.  20)  — We 
have  been  having  the  finest  of  weather  until 
today,  when  it  turned  cold  and  began  to 
Snow,  Wheat  and  rye  need  moisture,  but 
look  pretty  good  after  all.  Stuff  at  public 
'  sales  brings  good  prices,  especially  cattle. 
Lots  of  corn  is  being  shipped  in  and  nearly 
everyone  Is  buying  some.  Hay  is  also 
Scarce. — M.   F.  Swigart. 

Thayer  Co  (Feb.  24  1 — The  last  week  was 
disagreeable  and  cold,  and  a  snowstorm  of 
four  days'  duration  has  now  come  to  an 
iikI.  The  snow  is  about  eight  inches  deep 
oil  the  level  and  as  a  rule  is  badly  drifted, 
leaving  very  little  on  the  wheat.  I  do  not 
believe  snow  to  be  a  benefit  to  wheat;  it 
ofti  n  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  east 
and  west  roads  are  heavily  drifted  in  places, 
making  it  bad  for  those  that  have  to  move. 
There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  mov- 
ing to  be  done  the  first  of  March.  Farm 
sales  are  now  a  thing  or  the  past.  Two 
emigrant  cars  have  left  here  for  Alberta, 
Canada. — E.  Wilhelms. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (March  1) — On  Feb- 
ruary 21  and  22  this  county  was  visited  by- 
one  of  the  hardest  snows  of  the  season. 
The  roads  are  badly  drifted  and  the  ther- 
mometer has  hovered  around  zero  and  as 
low  as  10  below  since  the  storm.  While 
everyone  thinks  it  a  great  help  for  winter 
wheat,  and  it  will  put  the  ground  in  good 
shape  for  spring  work,  it  is  a  real  hardship 


for  those  who  have  to  move,  owing  to  cold 
and  the  drifted  roads.  Everything  Is  quiet 
since  the  storm  and  there  Is  no  material 
suffering  among  stock. — U.   S.  Cornwell. 

South  Webster  Co.  (Feb.  2S) — The  last 
eight  days  of  February  have  given  us  mor  i 
moisture  in  the  shape  of  snow  than  all  the 
preceding  winter  days.  On  the  20th  the 
storm  began  and  it  snowed  steadily  from 
the  northwest  for  forty  hours,  giving  us 
five  and  one-half  inches  with  a  moisture 
content  of  .45  of  an  inch.  The  mercury 
dropped  to  9  below  on  the  24th,  which  was 
the  coldest  day  of  the  month,  and  by  the 
next  morning  it  was  again  snowing  and 
kept  it  up  until  the  evening  of  the  27th. 
This  snow  totalled  four  Inches  with  a  mois- 
ture precipitation  of  .33  of  an  inch,  came 
from  the  northeast,  and  drifted  somewhat. 
— Charles    S.  Ludlow. 

Washington  Co.  (March  1) — The  weather 
s  clear  and  cold,  with  about  six  inches  of 
snow  on  the  ground.  Winter  wheat  is 
standing  the  season  well.  Some  stalk- 
breaking  has  been  done,  and  public,  sales 
are  about  at  an  end.  Stock  is  doing  well 
and  feed  is  plentiful.  There  is  not  much 
corn  for  sale.  Brood  sows  and  cowb  are 
In  demand.  A  good  many  renters  are  mov- 
ing this  spring. — Glen  Wilson. 

Wheeler  Co.  (Feb.  27)- — About  six  inches 
of  snow  fell  on  the  20th  and  21st.  Not 
much  of  It  has  melted  yet  and  it  looks 
as  if  we  shall  have  more.  Quite  a  number 
of  public  sales  are  coming  off  now.  Coyotes 
are  quite  plentiful  around  here,  one  man 
having  caught  fifty-one  with  his  pack  of 
hounds.  One  piece  of  sand  hill  land  sold 
recently  for  about  $3  per  acre. — A.  E.  Johns. 

Thomas  Co.,  Kits.  (Feb.  27.  Special)  — 
For  several  days  snow  has  fallen  at  in- 
tervals, and  now  it  is  coming  thick  and 
fast.  There  is  very  little  wind  and  no  drifts 
of  any  size  have  appeared. — M.  N.  Bunker. 

Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (Feb.  26) — This  was  a 
fine  month  until  the  20th,  since  when  we 
have  had  a  mixture  of  snow  and  thawing 
weather.  Probably  the  surplus  of  rough 
feed  will  see  its  finish  now.  Quite  a  num- 
ber have  lost  cattle  in  the  cornstalks. 
Corn  shelling  is  about  over  and  corn  sells 
for  from  30  to  45  cents-  a  bushel.  Seed 
corn  seems  to  be  plentiful  this  year,  nearly 
everyone  profiting  by  last  year's  experience. 
There  has  been  little  sickness  among  people 
save  for  the  annual  colds'.  Prices:  Corn, 
40c;  eggs,  I2V2C  to  18c;  butter,  18c;  butter- 
'at,  30c;  hogs,  $7.10;  hens,  9c;  apples,  $1.25; 
potatoes,    60c. — Owen  Critchfield. 

OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  March  1,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    19,615    54,907  50,081 

Last  week    21,527    64.53S  47,792 

Same  week  last  year.  16,711  79,517  47,634 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    126.700  368,600  208,400 

Last   week    137.320  392,894  212,195 

Same  week  last  year. 208,400  212,195  236,365 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers— The  past  week  was  generally 
satisfactory  for  cattle  sellers  in  that  de- 
mand from  all  sources  held  up  well  and 
clo.sing  quotations  were  about  a  dime  better 
than  at  the  close  of  the  week  before,  being 
at  the  high  point  of  this  year.  The  under- 
tone to  the  trade  was  healthy  throughout 
and  the  feeling  strong  at  the  close.  Quo- 
tations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.25(S'S.60 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.00 @ 8.25 

Fair   to    good   beeves   7.75® 8.00 

Fair   to  choice  yearlings   7.25@8.25 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.25(5  7.75 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Cows  and  heifers 
met  with  good  and  broad  demand  all  the 
week,  quotations  closing  stronger  than  the 
weik'  before  for  practically  all  grades. 
Local  packers,  outside  butchers  and  feeder 
buyers  were  all  anxious  for  she  stock,  and 
though  buyers  were  inclined  to  fight  the 
-dvancing  tendency  of  values,  salesmen  had 
little  difficulty  in  securing  good,  strong 
figures  for  anything  at  all  useful.  The 
range  of  prices  continues  wide.  Closing 
quotations : 

Good  to  choice  heifers  $ 6. 7 5  <&>  7. CO 

Good   to  choice  cows   6.50  #7.00 

Fair  to  good  grades   5.65(a6.40 

fanners  and  cutters   4.00 @5. 25 

Veal   calves    5.75® 9.25 

Eulls,    stags,    etc   5.25@6.50 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  trade  was 
simply  a  repetition  of  what  it  has  been  for 
more  than  a  month.  The  country  Is  long 
on  feed  and  short  on  cattle,  while  the 
strength  in  the  beef  market  and  favorable 
weather  have  been  very  bullish  features  of 
the  situation.  Anything  at  all  desirable  in 
the  way  of  stock  cattle  and  feeding  steers 
old  to  better  advantage  than  the  week 
before  and  at  the  high  point  of  the  season. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  demand 
and  the  undertone  to  trade  is  decidedly 
strong.  Inquiry  for  stock  and  feeding  cows 
and  heifers  keeps  up  well  and  the  supply 
thus  far  falls  far  short  of  the  demand. 
The  volume  of  business  for  the  week  was 
of  liberal  proportions  for  the  time  of  year 
and  yard  traders  did  not  have  a  great  deal 
to   carry  over.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.75@S.00 

Good   to   choice  feeders   7.5007.75 

Fair  to  good  feeders   6.80® 7.40 

Fair  to   good   feeders   6.75® 7.25 

Common   to   fair  feeders   6.25@6.75 

Stock    cows    and    heifers   5.00@7.00 

Hogs 

For  the  week  prices  were  fully  10  cent! 
higher  than  the  week  before,  being  at  the 
highest  point  reached  this  J'ear;  but  the 
supply  was  rather  light  and  there  is  not 
much  in  sight.  From  $8.05  to  $8.30  was 
the  range  of  prices  paid  on  Saturday,  but 
most  sales  were  made  at  $8.20.  During  the 
first  five  days  of  the  week  prices  were  as 
follows : 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Feb.  24.  .  .$8.12-20  $8.15-25  $8.15-20  $8.1S% 
Feb.  2."....  X. 10-20  S. 15-25  S.  15-25  8. 19 '.4 
Feb.  26...  s.05-15  8.00-20  8.10-15  8.12V1 
Feb.  27...  8.00-10  S. 00-12  8.05-10  8.06'4 
Feb.  2.8...  S, 15-20  8.10-25  8.15-20  8.18% 
Sheep 

Owing  to  the  generous  supplies  of  Iambs 
buyers  called  a  halt  on  the  upward  trend 
of  values.  Offerings  averaging  from  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  pounds  were  much  sought  for, 
while  anything  oyer  eighty-five  pounds  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  little  too  heavy 
and  had  to  sell  at  a  disadvantage.  Trade 
closed  at  prices  from  10  to  15  cents  lower 
than  the  previous  week,  while  the  in- 
between  kinds  having  too  much  weight  to 
suit  the  packers  declined  even  more.  Mut- 

(Continvred  to  Page  316) 


Only  One  Kind  of  Paint 
Fits  This  Climate 


If  the  paint  you  use  is  not  made  to  withstand  the 
degree  of  moisture — the  exact  climatic  conditions— 
in  this  section,  you  may  expect  it  to  crack,  check 
and  peel  off. 

There's  only  one  chance  in  four  that  paint  made  just  one  way— 
to  fit  all  climatic  zones  —  will  give  lasting  service.  But  you  are 
sure  of  lasting  service  when  you  use 

Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint 


Made  of  four  formulas — each  to  meet 
a  particular  climatic  condition,  whether 
damp,  medium,  dry  or  very  dry. 

The  symbol  on  a  can  of  Lincoln  Cli- 
matic Paint  shows  the  kind  of  climate  it 
should  be  used  in.  Write  today  tor  the 
Lincoln  Climatic  f 


Paint  Book 

telling:  why  and  how  climate  has 
everything:  to  do  with  the  durability 
of  paint.  Also  ask  for  new  free 
booklet, "Home  Painting  Jobs— How 

Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Company 
Dept.  28  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Factories :  Lincoln,  Nebraska  —  Dallas,  Texas. 


To  Do  Them  "  — showing:  simple,  inex- 
pensive ways  of  beautifying:  the  home 
and  lightening  labor  by  the  proper  use 
of  paints,  enamels,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lincoln  Climatic 
Paints,  Lincoln  Floor  Paints,  Lincoln 
Enamels,  Lincoln  Carriage  and  Auto- 
mobile P-ints,  Lin-Co-Lac  for  interior 
finish  andfurniture.Lincoln  Walamo  for 
giving  walls  a  fine,  washable  flat  finish. 

The  Lincoln  Standard  of  Quality  is 
found  in  these  and  all  our  other  paint 
specialties. 
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Explana.t£on| 
of  Map 

tjymbol  Formula  Humidity  Climate', 
Triangle  —No.  1   80  &  over  Damp 
Square    —No.  2   65  to  75  Medium 
Circle     —No.  3   SO  to  60  Dry 
Cross      —No.  4   Under  50   Very  Dry! 


Get  more  Pull 
from  your  Horses 


You  get  more  pull  from  your  horses  when  you 
use  Gamble  Equalizers.    They  divide  the  pull 
evenly  between  3,  4  or  5  horses — even  the  pull  t 
within  a  fraction  of  a  pound — make  horses*  work  and 

your  work  easier.    Gamble  Equalizers  work  4  horses  abreast — 1  ii 
furrow,  3  on  unplowed  ground.    No  chance  of  tugs  rubbing  horses'  legs. 
Pull  in  direct  line — no  side  draft.    Each  horse  has  plenty  of  room  and  gets  its  share  of  the  pull. 

Style  of  Equalizer  shown  here  is  for  use  on  16,  18  and  20  inch  sulkies,  and  12  and  14  inch  gang  plows  with  cross 
clevis  hitch.  Also  on  disc  sulkies  and  12  and  14  inch  gangs  having  wide  draw-head.  To  attach  to  clevis  only  one 
bolt  is  used.    We  make  clevises  and  attachments  for  use  with  all  improvements. 

Gamble  Equalizers  are  Guaranteed 

M,  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  and  do 


to  give  perfect  satisfaction  and  do 

everything  we  say  or  money  refunded.  They  are  the  original  Equalizers — the  best — fully  protected  by  patents.  No 
Do  not  accept  a  substitute.    Cost  so  little  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  them. 
Gamble  Equalizers  are  made  for  3.  4  or  S  horses — for  wagons  manure 
spreaders,  potato  diggers,  harvesters,  hay  loaders,  etc.    See  them  at  your 
implement  dealer's.    If  he  does  not  handle  them,  send  us  his  name.  We 
will  see  you  are  supplied.    Send  for 


others  like  them. 

See  them 
at  your 
dealer's 


S3  Free  illustrated  CATALOG 

X...I  i.i — Mm    showing  full  line  of  Gamble 
"3  Equalizers. 

STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept  2\  Carpentersville,  III. 


AUTOMATIC"  JUS*  Magneto  Equipped 

This  is  our  latest  improvement.  Protects  ignition  of 
the  little  gasoline  engine  even  better  than  the  battery 
and  coil  system  hitherto  used  with  excellent  results. 
The  "AUTOMATic"is  now  more  automatic  than  ever. 
Not  even  a  battery  to  renew  nor  a  coil  to  adjust. 

The  Engine  is  a  Little  Wonder 

It  is  only  a  M  horse  power  but  has  double  the  capac- 
ity needed.  Compactly  built  into  the  separator  itself . 
Starts  dependably,  by  the  simple  pulling  of  a  cord. 
The  engine  will  do  any  work  on  the  farm  that  man 
power  can  do.  And  it  won't  balk.  The  self  regu- 
lating gasoline  feed  keeps  it  running,  whatever  the 
atmosphere  or  load. 

It  Runs  for  Hours  Without  Watching 

There  is  nothing  to  watch  but  the  fuel  supply,  and 
that  is  good  for  a  six  hours' steady  pull.  The  "auto- 
matic" requires  no  cranking.  It  skims  while  you 
milk.  And  it  skims  closer  than  can  be  done  by 
hand  power. 

Write  for  our  catalog  No.  15  It  Is  filled  full  of  practical 
facts  about  the  use  of  gasoline  power  in  a  cream  separator.  1  Ms 
is  information  which  every  up-to=date  dairyman  should  have. 

^STANDARD  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  ^ISW^y 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  March  5,  1913. 
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Genuine— 
I  Unadulterated 

No  matter  how  valuable  your 
I  land.  No  matter  how  much  you 
I  weed,  hoe  and  dig.  No  inat- 
Iter  how  much  tho  sun  shines 
|or  how  much  it  rains,  nor  how 
ch  yon  Irrigate  your  land; 
land  all  those  things  repre- 
Isent  money.  Your  efforts  are 
ain  and  the  money  lost 
lif  you  get  cheap  seed.  Why  take 
chance  even  if  you  get 
1  your  seed  for  nothing,  on 
■  stale,  low-germinatiou  test  in- 
Iferior  seed  when  you  can  get 
|Puro  Genuine*  Una  duller- 
|ated  seed  from  us?  We  sell 
i  ly  one  quality — no  second  or 
[third  grades 

l50ee?r,10c 

All  packed  in  big  envelope 
which  is  good  as  part  payment 
on  future  orders.  Good  for  25c 
on  orders  of  $1.00  or  more.  Col- 
lection contains  one  regular  10c 
packet  each  of  Champion 
Pickle  Cucumbers,  Match- 
less Tomatoes,  Prize  Head 
Lettuce,  Southport  Globe 
Onions  and  largeG-B  nVxed 
Sweet  Peas.  Nothing  like 
equal  value  ever  offered  before. 

FREE  SEED  BOOK 

Mew-Original-- Different 

Here's  the  greatest  seed  book 
of  the  year— special  field  arti- 
cles by  Prof.  M.  L.  Bowman, 
|j\  recognized    authority  on 

;eeds. 

Send  for  it  today,  enclosing 
10c  for  our  famous  50c  col* 
lection  of  Pure  seeds 
Write  to  Box  403 


WHY  NOT 
HAVE  THE 

Best  Early  Garden? 

THAT'S  WHAT  VAUGHAN'S 
SSEEDS  MEAN— sold  by  us  for 
('nearly  forty  years.  1  hi  If  a  nil- 
lion  gardens  planted  with 
I  VAUGHAN'S  VARIETIES  last 
1  season  prove  how  carefully  se- 
\  lected  and  tested  they  are. 

HERE'S  CUR  PROPOSITION 

FOR   THAT  EARLY  GAR- 
DEN  OF  YOURS— 1  packet 
each  of  Vauglian'a  Egyptian 
Beet,  Grand  Rapids  Let- 
ttuce.  Cardinal  Forcing 
Radish,  Earliana  Tomato 
&  forGreen  Onions  from 
fgj    seed  Vaugrhairs  Ideal 
White  Globe  withCat- 
■VS     •■  alog  10c. 

'  OUR  NEW  CATALOG, 
the  finest  ever  published  (160  pages) 
lists  and  describes  the  very  best  there 
is  In  Grains,  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Plants, 
Shrubs  and  Trees.  Four  color  plates  photo- 
graphed from  nature.  It  contains  many  novelties 
lor  the  garden  you  can't  buy  elsewhere. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

Dept.  N  31-13  W.  Randotnh  St.,  CHICAGO 


00D  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Priest  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
[P  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
~  fill.  Buy  and  test.   Return  if 
'not  0.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses, 
R-  H.  SHUMWAY.     Rockford,  Illinois 


I  Will  Give  You 
3  Fine  Apple  Trees 

One  each  of  Delicious, Stayman  Winesap, 
and  Jonathan, greatest  and  best  varities. 
3  to  4  ft.  trees,  cut  back  to  22  in.,  ready 
to  plant.  Sent  free  prepaid  by  Parcel 
Post,  to  introduce  our  prreatfarm  maga- 
zine."FRUIT  GROWER  &  FARMER," 
regular  rate  $1  a  year.  February ,  Garden 
and  Poultry  number,  100  pages,  alone 
worth  81.  Send  only  50c, ha  If  priceffor 
a  full  year's  trial,  and  the  names  of  2  friends  in- 
terested in  farming-,  and  trees  will  be  sent  free. 
Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Send  stamps  or  coin 
at  my  risk.  Write  quickly  before  supplv  is  gone. 

J.  M.  IRVINE,  Editor,  Boxllti,  St.  Joseph, Mo. 
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Certain 
produce 
vy  crops  o& 
poor  dry  coil  or  in 
sons  of  drought.  In 
favorable  conditions  yields 
Ice  as  much  grain  as  corn  and 
n?.s  greater  feed  value.  Send  for  Free 
Catalog  of  all  scarden  and  tield  6eeds. 
sirold  Seed  Co.    f  53  S.  10th  St .  Llncolt 
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CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  P*. 
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C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Norway  Poplar 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Canadian 
poplar  will  thrive  well  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Nebraska?  Will  they 
make  a  quick  growth  and  a  good 
windbreak?  Would  it  do  to  plant 
them  with  elms?  Do  they  grow  and 
look  like  the  Carolina  poplar?— 
C.  L.  B.,  Holt  Co. 

We  know  of  no  variety  of  poplar 
commonly  known  as  Canadian  poplar. 
Undoubtedly  this  inquirer  refers  to 
Norway  poplar.  This  is  a  sort  that 
resembles  the  Carolina  closely  in 
many  ways.  It  looks  so  much  like 
the  Carolina  that  some  growers 
claim  they  can  tell  no  difference,  and 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  difference.  Others,  however,  who 
have  been  growing  the  Norway  say 
there  is  a  difference,  that  the  Norway 
excels  the  Carolina  in  hardiness,  that 
it  grows  more  rapidly,  and  has  a 
better  root  system,  enabling  it  to 
withstand  more  drouth.  Norway 
ponlar  is  very  thrifty  and  on  account 
of  its  fast  growth  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Sudden  Sawlog."  They  are  be- 
ing planted  quite  extensively  in 
western  Nebraska  for  windbreaks, 
and  are  doing  well  when  set  with 
other  trees. 


Evergreen  Windbreaks 

I  understand  how  to  plant  an  ever- 
green tree,  and  am  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  older  cultivated 
varieties;  but  I  do  not  know  much, 
about  the  Rocky  Mountain  sorts.  For 
a  windbreak,  how  many  rows  should 
be  planted?  How  far  apart  shoufd 
the  rows  be  so  the  lower  branches 
will  not  die  out  when  the  trees  are 
older?  How  far  apart  in  the  row 
should  the  trees  be  set?  And  what 
varieties  should  be  planted  in  the 
successive  rows?  For  quick  results, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  extra 
rows  between  the  permanent  rows, 
the  extra  rows  to  be  removed  later? 
This  planting  is  to  be  on  the  north 
side  of  my  premises  on  a  high,  bleak 
hill. — L.  A.  Love,  Saunders  Co. 

There  is  but  one  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  evergreens  that  we  would 
consider  for  windbreak  planting  in 
Saunders  county — the  bull  pine.  This 
is  a  good  variety  and  makes  a  splen- 
did windbreak,  but  the  Scotch  and 
Austrian  pines  are  preferred  by  most 
planters  in  eastern  Nebraska  as  they 
grow  faster  than  the  bull  pine.  We 
would  put  the  Scotch  and  Austrian 
first,  then  the  bull  pine  if  we  planted 
more  than  two  sorts. 

Two  or  three  rows  ten  feet  apart 
with  the  trees  set  alternately  ten  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  make  a  very  satis- 
factory windbreak.  Every  other  tree 
may  be  taken  out  after  ten  or  twelve 
years,  or  when  the  lower  branches 
meet.  Some  very  good  windbreaks 
have  been  secured  by  planting  in 
single  rows  and  by  setting  the  trees 
six  to  eight  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  lower  limbs  do  not  die  back 
when  planted  in  this  way,  as  light 
gets  to  them  from  two  sides. 

It  is  important  to  exercise  care  in 
guarding  against  injury  to  the  ever- 
green from  the  time  it  is  dug  in  the 
nursery  row  until  it  is  reset  and  the 
roots  are  established  in  the  soil.  A 
little  drying  out  of  the  roots  that 
would  do  no  injury  to  deciduous  trees 
will  often  kill  evergreens.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  transplanted 
without  injury  from  sun  and  wind, 
and  a  slight  protection  is  afforded 
against  the  hot  sun  and  warm,  dry 
winds  until  the  roots  get  a  hold  on 
the  soil,  they  grow  as  readily  as  most 
deciduous  trees. 


Trees  in  the  North  Platte  Valley 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  the  second  week  of  February 
in  the  North  Platte  valley  attending 
a  series  of  farmers'  institutes.  This 
reclaimed  section  of  the  semi-arid 
belt  has  been  homesteaded  since  the 
reclamation  service  commenced  to 
build  storage  reservoirs  and  irriga- 
tion ditches,  and  now  many  sections 
have  six  or  more  farms  with  a  settler 
on  each.  As  the  water  has  been 
turned  into  the  ditches,  active  and 
intense  methods  of  agriculture  have 
immediately  been  adopted.  Those 
who  are  there  to  build  homes  are 
commencing  to  plant  windbreaks  and 
orchards,  and  on  account  of  the  strong 
prevailing  winds  and  the  very  dry 
winters  (also,  from  the  lack  of  knowl- 


edge of  what  to  plant  and  how  to  care 
for  it,  as  is  the  case  in  every  new 
country)  not  all  plantings  have  done 
as  well  as  the  planters  hoped  they 
would.  To  discuss  some  of  the  horti- 
cultural problems  confronting  the 
farmers  was  my  privilege  at  these 
meetings. 

Our  first  meeting  was  at  the  Hops 
school  house,  ten  miles  north  of  Mina- 
tare,  and  at  the  north  edge  of  the 
irrigated  district.  We  then  attended 
three  other  school  house  meetings 
farther  up  the  vallev,  and  finished 
the  week  at  a  meeting  at  Morrill. 
The  meetings  were  well  attended  and 
much  interest  was  shown  in  subjects 
pertaining  to  tree  culture.  This  sec- 
tion is  settled  by  people  from  eastern 
Nebraska  and  states  to  the  eastward, 
where  all  kinds  of  trees  grow  readily, 
and  they  feel  keenly  the  need  of  trees 
and  plants  that  do  so  much  to  adl 
to  the  attractiveness  of  homes  and 
give  protection  to  home  grounds, 
feed-lots  and  fields. 

Western  Nebraska  has  much  wind, 
which  is  very  annoving  to  the  farmers 
and  damaging  to  their  crops  and  soil. 
The  soil  is  comparatively  light,  and 
with  no  trees  or  other  obstructions 
to  break  or  raise  the  wind  it  drifts 
badly.  Much  loss  is  suffered  in  this 
respect  during  the  winter  months 
from  fields  on  which  beets  or  potatoes 
were  grown  the  previous  season. 
This  ground  is  left  clean  and  loose 
and  often  before  spring  much  of  the 
riciiest  of  the  soil  has  blown  off. 
Many  of  the  up-to-date  farmers  are 
planting  trees^  about  their  fields  and 
along  the  irrigation  ditches  to  break 
the  force  of  these  winds. 

Very  hardy  varieties  are  required 
to  stand  the  rigorous  weather  condi- 
tions. Carolina  and  Norway  poplars 
and  common  cottonwood  grow  rapidlv 
when  irrigated,  and  afford  good 
windbreaks.  These  are  being  planted 
quite  extensively,  as  they  can  be  easily 
started  from  cuttings  and  do  not  re- 
quire hot-house  conditions  and  special 
care.  These  sorts  at  the  Mitchell 
experiment  station  have  made  growths 
from  cuttings  of  from  ten  to  eighteen 
feet  in  two  years.  Russian  olives  are 
also  doing  well  and  are  preferred  by 
some.  They  grow  slower  and  are 
more  dwarf  in  habit,  hut  make  com- 
pact, low  protection. 

Evergreens  are  also  being  planted 
to  some  extent.  These  are  recognized 
as  the  most  satisfactory  for  wind- 
break purposes.  Bull  and  jack  pine 
and  Black  Hill  spruce  are  doing  well 
where  established.  The  greatest 
trouble  is  in  getting  evergreens 
started,  bnt  when  carefully  handled 
by  the  nurserymen  and  planters,  so 
that  no  injury  results  after  the  trees 
are  dug  until  they  are  replanted  and 
established  in  their  new  locations, 
they  grow  readily. 

The  hardier  varieties  of  apples, 
cherries,  plums  and  many  of  the 
small  fruits  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  are  doing  well  in  this 
section  under  irrigation  when  wind- 
breaks are  afforded.  The  small  fam- 
ily orchard  or  fruit  plantation  must 
be  protected  with  windbreaks  if  sat- 
isfactory results  are  expected.  Where 
no  protection  is  provided  the  trees 
and  plants  are  cuffed  by  the  strong 
winds  during  the  growing  season, 
which  interferes  with  their  growth' 
and  development,  and  the  strong,  dry- 
ing winds  of  winter  undoubtedly  cause 
more  winter-killing  than  the  degree 
of  cold  registered  by  the  thermometer. 

Duchess,  Wealthy,  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Genet,  Iowa 
Blush,  Pattons'  Greening  and  North- 
western Greening  apples  are  giving 
satisfaction  where  properly  handled. 
Early  Richmond,  Montmorency  and 
English  Morello  cherries  and  Forest 
Garden,  Wolf,  DeSoto  and  Stoddard 
plums  are  among  the  best  adapted. 

Some  of  the  growers  having  plenty 
of  water  to  turn  into  the  orchard  at 
any  time  have  undoubtedly  been  using 
it  too  liberally.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  applying  water  to  the  orchard. 
An  occasional  heavy  application  of 
water  and  then  surface  cultivation  to 
hold  the  moisture,  as  is  practiced  in 
the  fruit  sections  of  the  west,  is 
recommended  by  the  successful 
farmers.  The  soil  must  be  aerated 
and  kept  sweet  about  the  roots  of 
trees  the  same  as  with  other  crops. 
Frequent  applications  of  water  and 
no  cultivation  allows  the  soil  to  be- 
come soggy  and  sour. 

A  few  years  will  show  splendid 
belts  of  trees  for  protection,  and  pro- 
ductive home  orchards  and  fruit 
gardens  in  the  North  Platte  valley, 
if  the  farmers  plant  the  hardier 
varieties  of  trees  and  plants,  exercis- 


AT  IT 
OVER  28  YEARS 


»For  twenty-seven  years  I've 
been  selling  "Seeds  and  Plants 
that  grow."  I've  been  selling 
uiciu  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices — no 
agents' commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman,  JHy 
Free  1913  Nursery  and  See  d  Book 

is  now  ready.  Send  for  it.  It's  the  result  of  27  years' 
experience.  Lists  all  kind  of  trees  and  plants,  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds.  Quotes  lowest  prices,  no 
agents'  commissions  to  pay.  Here  area  few  of  the  many 
bargains.  Apples  8c  each;  Cherry  14c  each;  Plum  15c 
each;  Catalpa  Speciosa  seedlings  8-12  inch  $1.75  per 
11)00.  Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard. 
I  pay  freight  on  $10.00  tree  orders.  Send  for  catalog, 
see  tny  prices.    A  postal  brings  it. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Box  145,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Ull  I  'C  EVERGREEN 
rlll^L.  <J  WINDBREAKS 

MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 


Protect  your  buildings,  fields,  stock  and  or- 
'  chards  from  destructive  winds,  spring  frosts.^ 
Get  higger  crops.    Make  bigger  profits.  Kaut 
a  Hill  Evergreen  Windbreak.   Keep  bouse  andj 
baru  warmer.   Save  fuel,  feed,  money. 

FREE  BOOK  TELLS  HOW 

56  years'  experience.   Biggest  evergreen  growers  I 
in  the  world.   Fifty  million  evergreens  in  stock. 
Also  shade  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.   Write  today  J 
for  Hill  s  Illustrated  Evergreen  Book  and  List  of  J 
Big  Bargain  Offers.    Kvercreen  Specialists. 

I  D.Hill  Nursery  Co,  ,!nc(1224  Cedar  St.  .Dundee, III. 


GOOD  TREES 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our 
nureery  to  you.  Are  you  intending  to  set  a 
commercial  orchard,  or  one  for  your  own 
use?  We  handle  all  kinds  of  high  grade  trees 
and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's''  worth 
while.  Send  for  our  1  HI :(  catalog.  Write  at  once. 
A  postal  brings  it.    Premiums  for  early  orders. 

If  you  need  a  spray  pump  or  spraying 
material,  we  can  interest  you.  They  save 
your  crops  of  fruit,  your  potatoes  from 
blight  and  bugs,  your  stock  from  mange  and 
lice,  and  rid  your  chicken  house  of  mites. 
The  expense  is  trifling  compared  with  su.h 
losses.  Address — 

Falls  City  Nursery 

 FALLS    CITY.  NEBRASKA  

Beauty  is  Wealth 

Raise  a  Lot  of  it  and  be 
 Iff ch  


Send  for  our  large,  beautifully 
Illustrated  catalog  and  find  out  how. 

Finest  collection  of  ornamentals 
west   of  Chicago. 

Bull  pine  seed,  $3.00  per  pound. 

C.  S.  HARRISON'S 
SELECT  NURSERY 
— York,  Nebraska— 


NURSEKY  SIAPS 

BO  Concord  Crapes  ,91 
10  Budded  Cherry.  $1 

Hardy,  vigorous  stock  \b 
guaranteed.  We  quote  a! I 
nursery  goods  at  rl  gh  t 
prices — our  reputation  Is 
based  on  shipping  only 
thrifty  stock.  Send  for  26o 
Due  Biiland  Catalog.  Free 
Fairbury  Nurseries 
Bo»  P         Faibburt,  Neb. 


5000  bus.  SEED  CORN 

From  Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 

Reid's  Y-  How  Went.  Silver  Minr, 
While  Op  Yellow  Legal  Tence'. 
Blair  Yell'w,  Neb.  Wb'le  Prize,  Pride  itl  Ihe  North, 
B  air  While.   Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

Aye  Bros.,  box  6  Blair,  Neb. 

Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 

SEEDS 

Fire  dried  SEED  CORN  husked  before  the 
frost.  Dried  on  independent  ear  seed  racks 
with  air  and  steam  heat.  SURE  TO  GROW, 
because  germ  Is  preserved.  Also  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOG,  and 
llso  receive  free  useful  SOUVENIR. 
FRED  ECHTENKAMP,     Box  D,  Arlington,  Nebraska  . 

Seed  Oats  and  Corn 

KHERSON   and   SWEDISH   SELECT  OATS 

We  grow  our  own  seed.  Our  fields  were  It* 
:  peotcd  and  our  seed  will  be  certified  by  tiff 
Nebraska  Pure  Grain  &  Seed  Growers'  Assn. 

We  also  have  REID'S  YELLOW  DENT, 
ST.  CHARLES  WHITE,  RED  or  BLOODY 
Bl'TCHER  and  UNIVERSITY  NO.  3  See? 
Corn.     Write  todav  for  catalog  and  priceJ 

FRANK  J.  RIST 
(Richardson   Co.)  HUMBOLDT,  NEB- 


CLOVER 


CHEAP 


Now  is  the 
 Time  to  Buy 

Prices  bound  to  be  higher  later.  Buy  before  advance 
and  save  money.  Writetoday  forspeciallow  price  ana 
free  samples  of  our  Pure  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Reclean- 
ed  Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Have  alfalfa,  alsIKe, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  Write  us  now. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,       Box    106,       Clarlnda,  lew* 
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ing  some  patience,  and  give  the  trees 
the  right  care.  A  few  of  the  first 
plantings  in  the  vicinity  of  Mitchell 
and  Scottsbluff  have  been  showing  up 
well  for  several  years.  One  apple 
orchard  is  reported  to  have  produced 
about  1,000  bushels  last  season,  and 
a  number  of  plum  orchards  did  very 
well.  It  is  just  a  question  of  plant- 
ing the  right  varieties  and  then  apply- 
ing the  right  methods  of  culture. 


FITTING  SOIL  FOK  POTATOES 

As  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
we  shall  be  thinking  of  planting  pota- 
toes, would  it  not  be  well  to  trv  to 
find  out  what  is  lacking  in  the  soil  of 
eastern  Nebraska  that  our  potatoes 
are  always  of  such  poor  quality? 
While  we  can  grow  crops  of  fine  large 
potatoes  that  look  as  good  as  those 
of  any  section,  the  quality  is  not 
there;  they  boil  up  close  and  soggy 
when  they  should  be  mealy  and  dry. 
The  nice  nutty  flavor  of  a  good  potato 
is  missing,  and  the  flavor  is  poor  and 
earthy.  Now  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing essential  which  the  soil  does  not 
contain.  Our  experiment  stations  can. 
help  us  here  by  analysis.  I  intend 
to  experiment  a  little  with  lime  my- 
self, also  with  bone  meal,  and  would 
like  to  read  the  experience  of  others 
along  this  line. — D.  J.  Marsh,  Burt  Co. 

Why  should  Nebraska  soil  not  pro- 
duce good  potatoes?  It  produces  an 
abundance  of  all  other  farm  crops,  of 
a  quality  inferior  to  none.  I  have 
examined  and  judged  potatoes  in  all 
sections  of  the  state,  and  have  yet 
the  first  complaint  to  register  against 
mother  nature's  gift  of  virgin  soil  so 
far  as  the  primary  elements  of  plant 
food  are  concerned. 

The  ideal  potato  soil  is  a  rich, 
friable,  sandy  loam  with  a  high 
humus  content  and  a  well  draine  1 
subsoil.  The  soil  should  be  so  light 
as  to  offer  no  great  resistance  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  tubers,  contain 
enough  humus  to  remain  moist  with- 
out being  too  wet,  and  be  rich  enough 
in  mineral  elements  to  insure  an 
unfailing  supply  of  plant  food.  Such 
soil  cannot  be  found  on  every  farm, 
but  be  not  discouraged!  By  proper 
care  in  preparation,  even  the  heaviest 
soils  may  be  made  to  yield  abundant 
crops  of  good,  well  flavored  potatoes. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  soil 
is  next  to  water  supply  in  importance, 
and  goes  a  long  way  toward  regulat- 
ing the  moisture  content  of  the  soil. 
Close-grained,  heavy  soils  which  have 
been  depleted — not  necessarily  of 
plant  food,  but  of  vegetable  matter 
and  humus — are  cold  and  hard  to 
handle.  They  produce  potatoes  which 
are  wet  and  soggy.  The  only  salva- 
tion of  such  soils  is  the  incorporation 
of  vegetable  matter  by  a  liberal  ap- 
plication of  barnyard  manure,  or  the 
plowing  under  of  green  manuring 
crops  —  preferably  legumes;  and,  if 
the  conditions  are  too  adverse,  by  the 
installation  of  a  good  drainage  sys- 
tem. Barnyard  manure,  unless  well 
rotted,  should  be  applied  to  the  crop 
previous  to  potatoes,  since  fresh  horse 
manure  is  a  breeding  place  for  scab. 

The  addition  of  lime  may  be  bene- 
ficial, if  the  land  is  sour,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  unnecessary. 
Commercial  fertilizers  will  not  benefit 
such  soils  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
I  have  had  personal  experience  with 
all  such  conditions,  and  with  all  the 
different  combinations  of  fertilizers. 
The  addition  of  fertilizers  will  not 
pay  for  the  labor  and  money  expended 


unless  the  texture  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  are  brought  up  to 
something  near  the  normal  state. 
This  may  be  brought  about  partially, 
if  not  wholly,  by  the  addition  of 
humus  and  judicious  tilling. 

Heavy  land  is  best  prepared  for 
potatoes  by  plowing  deep  (eight  to 
ten  inches)  just  before  freezing, 
leaving  the  ground  partially  rough. 
Do  not  harrow,  but  run  over  it 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  with  a  d'sk 
harrow  set  almost  straight.  The 
continued  freezing  and  thawing  will 
flacculate  the  soil  particles  and  make 
it  much  more  friable  by  planting  time. 

Select  well  drained  soil,  or  drain 
mechanically.  Incorporate  pleuty  of 
humus  by  the  addition  of  barnyard 
manure  or  green  manuring  crops. 
Prepare  a  good  seedbed.  Plant  good 
potatoes.  Cultivate  often  and  well, 
but  not  deep  after  the  vines  attain 
any  size.  Do  all  this,  and  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  potatoes 
cannot  be  grown  in  Nebraska  which 
will  equal  in  quality  those  of  any 
other  state.  J.  R.  COOPER. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


SCHOOLS  NOT  SO  BAD 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
of  January  15  I  saw  a  picture  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Irwin's  children  on  their  way 
to  school.  Now  in  itself  this  is  a 
common  sight  here  in  the  sand  hills, 
yet  in  a  way  the  article  is  unjust,  as 
Mr.  Irwin  seems  to  have  a  grievance 
against  the  country  schools.  It  is  all 
too  true  that  some  are  located  far 
from  any  school  house  and  so  are  at 
a  disadvantage  in  this  country  of 
"magnificent  distances."  But  I  do 
affirm  that  our  schools  are  the  equal 
of  any  country  schools,  as  I  believe 
we  pay  the  highest  salaries  to  teachers. 

1  have  been  here  only  two  years, 
but  I  believe  one  reason  our  schools 
may  not  show  the  progress  they 
should  is  because  of  indifferent  par- 
ents who  do  not  send  their  children 
regularly.  I  know  of  many  cases 
where  families  live  in  sight  of  the 
school  house  and  yet  the  attendance 
is  very  slack  because  the  children 
do  not  happen  to  like  the  instructor 
and  the  parents  tell  them  they  do 
not  need  to  go.  And  then,  after 
helping  to  make  it  so,  they  say  the 
school  is  a  failure. 

Mr.  Irwin  says  that  poor  school 
privileges  drive  many  settlers  out  of 
the  sand  hills.  I  know  of  only  one 
family  that  has  left  this  community 
for  the  sake  of  better  schooling,  and 
in  this  case  the  pupil  was  taking  ad- 
vanced work  not  taught  in  country 
districts.  Judging  from  Mr.  Irwin's 
statement  his  children  must  have 
been  very  studious  and  lost  no  time 
on  account  of  absence. 

Six  months  is  the  usual  term  of  a 
country  school,  and  these  children 
must  have  had  to  drive  four  miles 
to  school  to  cover  over  4,000  miles  in 
four  years.  This  is  certainly  getting 
an  education  "with  a  vengeance,"  and 
such  determination  is  most  praise- 
worthy; but  I  don't  want  all  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  readers  to  think 
that  picture  portrays  the  actual  con- 
ditions generally  existing  in  this 
section  of  the  sand  hills. 

Brown  Co.  G.  C.  STUFFT. 


Good  products  of  an  Antelope 
county  farm.  ; 


PROTECT  THE  BIRDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  At  Salt  Lake 
City  they  are  erecting  a  $40,000  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  the  sea  gulls.  The 
first  crop  grown  by  the  Mormons,  at 
a  time  when  they  needed  a  crop  if 
they  ever  did,  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  grasshoppers,  and 
things  looked  pretty  blue  in  that  neck 
of  the  woods — for  it  was  a  long,  tire- 
some journey  overland  in  ox  carts  to 
their  wives'  folks.  But  the  crop  was 
saved  by  the  flocks  of  sea  gulls  that 
came  over  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
to  get  nice,  juicy  breakfasts  of 
'hoppers.  Hence  the  recognition  of 
the  gulls. 

If  the  people  on  Nebraska  farms 
would  make  a  determined  effort  to 
protect  the  insectivorous  birds  it 
would  redound  to  their  honor  and 
profit,  and  perhaps  the  time  would 
never  come  when  all  they  could  do 
would  be  to  erect  a  shaft  in  their 
memory.  More  than  one  crop  of 
sugar  beets  has  been  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  web  worm  by  large 
flocks  of  blackbirds;  yet  I  have  seen 
town  men  (?),  and  some  country 
ones,  too,  with  more  ammunition  than 
brains,  come  out  and  shoot  into  a 
flock  just  to  see  how  many  they  could 
kill.  See  to  it  that  on  your  farm,  at 
least,  your  friends,  the  birds,  are 
protected.  H.  D.  LUTE. 

Keith  Co, 


SUNFLOWER  SEEDS  AS  FOOD 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Some  of  us 
seem  to  think  the  sunflower  was 
evolved  for  hoe-tuning  and  the  fat- 
tening of  old  hens,  but  farmers  up  in 
certain  parts  of  North  Dakota  have 
a  different  idea  on  the  subject.  Up 
there  they  plant  a  border  of  sun- 
flowers about  the  garden — sometimes 
two  borders  are  deemed  better  than 
one.  After  the  heads  become  dry  the 
~eed  is  flailed  out  and  the  grain 
sacked  ready  for  "picking" — husking 
the  hulls  and  eating  the  meat  there- 
from. Early  in  the  cold  season . the 
family  bring  out  a  sack  of  sunflower 
seeds  and  proceed  to  get  busy;  how- 
ever, a  hearty  meal  prior  to  the  pick- 
ing lends  fervor  to  the  task.  Fam- 
ilies of  moderate  size  have  been 
known  to  make  away  with  over  forty 
bushels  of  this  necessity,  but  the 
more  common  farmers  are  satisfied  to 
pick  over  about  ten  bushels  in  a 
winter.  C.  BOLLES. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


Gel  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada's 

Free  Homestead  Area 

The  Province  of  I  baa  several 

Manitobal9NteerdHoSB: 

trlcts  that  afford  rare  opportu- 
nity to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
and  In  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail- 
ways Convenient;  Soil  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home- 
steads may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 
For  Further  Particular!,  addreea 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


ALFALFA 
COVERS 

Don't  pay  the  dealers 
a  profit.  Write  to 
us  direct  for  prices 
on  covers. 

Beatrice  Tent  and 
Awning  Co, 

816  Court  St. 

Beatrice,  Nebraska 


i 

Iff'.  J: 

li'V*iifS» 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


SEED  CORN 

SELECT  STOCK  IOWA  COLD  MINE 

Germination  guar- 


and  other  varieties 
anteed.     Write — 

QtTASS  BROTHERS 


ASHLAND,  NEB. 


PLANT 


U  5Q  PER  ACRE  DOWN 

^BALANCE  2b  YEAR'S  5°/o 


Fich  rut-nver  lands  near  Bemidji,  Black- 
duck  and  Kelliher.  Lumbermen,  not  land 
men.  Hence  our  easy  terms'.  Write  for  full 
information,  prices  and  descriptions. 

CROOKSTON   LUMBER  COMPANY 
852  Markham  Bldg.  Bemidji,  Minn. 


WTLL  MAKE  A  VERY  ATTRACTIVE 
PROPOSITION  to  agents.  I  have  a 
splendid  assortment  of  land  in  Minne- 
sota. North  Dakota  and  Montana. 
Write  me.  My  proposition  includes 
a   liberal   commission   for  selling. 

D.   J.  McMAHON 
818  Commerce  Bldg.,   St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Wiseof  in  Silver  King-.  It  is  a  heavy  vielder 
and  will  mature  a  crop  of  corn  in  100 'to  110 
days.  Give  it  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Send 
for  sample.    H.  H.  MEYER,  Eontanellp,  Neb. 

SEED  CORN  AND  OATS 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Early  Yellow  Rose 
Seed  Corn,  $2.00  per  bushel  in  ear.  Regen- 
erated Swedish  Select  Seed  Oat*,  recleaned. 
80  cents  per  bushel.  Write  for  sample. 
GLEN    WILSON  BLAIR,  NEB. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed — r.arsre  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
and  circular  how  to  grow  it  sent  free  on  re- 
quest.   Edw.  E.  Barton,  Box  32,  ralmouti,  Kv. 


Kherson  Osfs  E^^i^nr1 

tion   and   the  best 

DOES  NOT  RUST  or  LODGE  farmers.    Yield  fl2 

— — — — — — — —    bus.  per  acre.  We 

also  have  Swedish  Select,  White  Slionen, 
Mammoth  Cluster  and  Danish  Side  Oats, 
Seed  Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds,  anil 
Pure  Bred  Poultry-    Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

AYE    BROS.,    BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 
Box  (>         Seed  Com  Center  of  Vie  World 


SEED  CORN 


Golden  Row.  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent.  Nebraska  White  Prize 
and  Silver  Mine.  Gathered  early  and  dried 
on  racks  in  our  furnace-heated  seed  house. 
Write  for  27th  annual  price  list. 
LEE   SMITH  &   SONS  DESOTO,  NEB. 


One  of  the  large  wheat  fields  In  the  SHALLOW  WATER -DISTRICT,  Logan  County, 
Colorado.  This  field  yielded  46  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  the  finest  farm  land  in 
the  west,  and  we  are  selling  it  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  One  crop  pays  for  the 
land.     Finest  soil  and  water.    Close  to  market.    Agents  wanted.    Write  for  free  circular. 

Platte  River  Valley  Land  Company 


1119-2?,  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  li 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agent*  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES— YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mail  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE— WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  19th  Si,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


SEED  CORN 


TUC  BHfiCIT  and  311  tn0  "ost  var|eties  of  choice, 
I  tit  rllUr  1 1  selected,  throughly  tested  seed  corn, 
•which  have  yielded  immense  crops.  Costs  only  40cie 
per  ncre  for  Seed.  LaTge  descriptive  catalog  of  Seed 
Corn  and  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  rmrden  Seed  mailed  free. 
Iowa  Seed  Company,  Uept  41  Oes  Moines,  Iowa. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  March  5,  1913. 


Farm  Tools  ~*««H 
That  Stand  The  Test 

In  purchasing  tools  for  the  farm  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
the  ones  that  stand  the  test.     Hoes,  Manure  Forks  and 
Garden  Rakes  bearing  the  name  Keen  K  utter  are  positively  £in 
guaranteed  the  finest  quality  made.    If  you  want  to 
save  money,  time  and  worry,  safeguard  yourself  by 
asking  for  the  kind  marked 

Km  Kumn 

A  lifetime  guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction  or 
money  back  from  your  dealer. 


The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten. ' 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  mrmeptn 

CO.,  Inc.  Jfl^ifllfMM 

St.  Louis  New  York 

Philadelphia  Toledo 
Minneapolis 

Sioux  City  -ffff^L  <V<'  \ 

wichiu  /       -.////  j) 


Here's  the  strongest ,  most  reliable  and  lowest-priced  "farm-hand"  known 
—a  French  Dry  Battery.   Ever  ready  to  work  at  the  pressure  of  a  button  or 
a  twist  of  the  wrist,  this  mighty  worker  saves  hours  of  time,  miles  of  steps  and 
lots  of  money  for  every  farmer  using  it.  With  a  few  French  Dry  Batteries  the  power, 
convenience  and  luxury  of  electricity  is  at  the  hand  of  the  whole  family  all  the  time. 

FRENCH  DRY  CELLS 


Thirk  of  having  the  wonder- 
working power  of  electricity 
"on  tap"  all  the  time!  Father 
instead  of  fuGsiug  with  a  dan- 
gerous kerosene  lantern  in  the 
dark  barn  now  simply  presses 
the  button  of  an  electric  Hash- 
er. Mother  doesn't  6tumble 
down  the  dark  cellar  Btairs 
risking  life  and  limb  tiny 
longer.  She  "switches  on"  a 
light  at  the  head  of  the  Bteps 
and  goeB  her  way  in  safety. 


A  telephone  between  the  house 
and  the  bHrn  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence. Try  it  once  and  you'll  never 
be  without  it. 

The  mail -carrier  can  press  a 
bntton  on  the  mail-box' way  out  in 


the  road  which  rings  a  bell  in 
the  house  tellingthe  folks  that 
there's  some  mail  in  the  box* 
These  and  dozens  of  other 
helps  are  yours  with  French 
Dry  Batteries. 


["Package  Electricity' 


Special  Purpose  Batteries 

French  Dry  Batteries  are  special  purpose  batteries,  built  for  a  i 
special  job.  Thousands  of  auto  owners  insist  on  the  French  '  'Auto  / 
Special"— the  dry-cell  battery  with  the  blue  label.   The  green 
labeled  French  Telephone  cells  are  for  all  household  uses. 

'Ware  of  Imitations 

All  good  things  are  copied.    Insist  on  the  aenuins 
✓French  Battery— the  dry  cell  with  an  army  of  satis- 
fied users.  Poor-quality  batteries  give  email,  weak 
sparks  for  a  short  time  and  then    peter  out"  on-- 
tirely.    Don't  take  chances!    Your  dealer  will 
tell  you  the  particular  French  Battery  you  need, 
If  you  want  to  know  more  about  these  wonder- 
ful French  Dry  Batteries  and  how  they  ca 
help  you  do  your  farm  work,  send  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal.  (4) 
FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 
3  Mat  tan  M«*l«on,WI», 


Get  the 
Facts! 

Write  Tonight,  Sure 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  PRICES 

For  these  up-to-date  Farm  Implements 

GASOLINE  ENCINES 

One  Chore  Boy  1  Vi  H.  P.  Air  Cooled  Gasoline  Engine..!   $35.0(1 

One  Dempster  1%  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  Hopper  Cooled   $45.00 

One  Fairbanks-Morse  2  H.  P.  Hopper  Cooled  Gasoline  Engine.   $75.00 

One  I.  H.  C.  2  H.  P.  Vertical  Gasoline  Engine   $70.00 

One  Fuller  &  Johnson  Pump  Engine   $55.00 

One  Moline  Flying  Dutchman  Corn  Planter   $32.00 

One  Racine-Sattley  New  Way  Corn  Planter   $32.00 

— — — ^ — — —  WRITE  US   —  

Rystrom  Implement  Co.,      Strcmsburg,  Neb. 


F.  ALDRITT'S  Closing  Out  Sale 

At   Friend,  Nebraska,  Friday,  March  14,  1913 

100         FCIX  BLOOD  DI  ROC  JERSEYS  100 

Consisting  of  60  hea<l  of  bred  sows.  4  herd  boars',  20  head  of  fall  pigs,  3  outstanding  boar 
pigs  {best  1  ever  raised;  2  are  show  prospects),  and  12  head  of  spring' and  summer  boars. 
All  are  heavy  boned  and  on  the  best  of  feet  and  have  the  size  and  color. 
HERD  BOARS  IN  USE:  Ciirn  on  Wonder.  .Ir..  91833.  Col.  LaFollette  132233,  C.  H.  Colonel 
118287  and  Count  Medoc.  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  died  recently,  and  this  will  be  the  last 
chance  to  get  a  sow  bred  to  a  son  of  that  sensational  pig  of  1908,  I  Am  A  Crimson 
Wonder.  If  you  can't  attend,  send  bids  to  the  auctioneer,  COL  W.  J.  THOMPSON". 
WRITE  ME  AT   137   NO.  25TH   ST.,   LINCOLN,   FOR  CATALOG. 

F.  ALDRITT 


THE  KEMPER  DISC  FURROW  OPENER 

Consists  of  two  discs  attached  to  each  runner  of 
the  corn  planter.  It  makes  a  furrow  like  a  Hater. 
Covers  every  hill  the  same  depth.  Cultivates  the 
ground,  makes  loose  mellow  seedbed,  gives  a 
better  stand,  and  is-  guaranteed  to  increase  the 
yield  of  corn  10  bushels  or  more  per  acre. 
The  only  way  to  plant  in  fall  plowing.    Made  by 

WALKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT  A         COUNCIL  DM  ITS,  I  A. 


OMAHA  LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 

(Continued  from  Page  31.3) 

li.iis.'  were  In  rather  light  supply,  on  the 
whole  trade  was  fairly  active  and  a  good 
clearance  was  effected.  I'nder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  meager  supply  on  most  days, 
values  held  up  well  In  comparison  with 
lambs,  prices  closing  fully  steady  with  those 
of  the  week  before.  Very  few  wethers 
and  yearlings  appeared  on  the  market. 
Closing  quotations: 

Lambs 

Good    to   choice   Mexicans  $8.25  (fi  S.60 

Fair   to   good   Mexicans   7.S5@'8.25 

.)d  to  choice  westerns   S. 15(8)8. 45 

Fair  to  good  westerns   7.85 @ 8.15 

iders  7.40@7.75 

Sheep 

Vtarlings,    light   $7.35@7.65 

Yearlings,    heavy    6.75#7.10 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   6.35 @ 6. 60 

Wethers,   fair  to   good   5.90@6.35 

Ewes,    good    to   choice   5.85@6.15 

Ewe.-i,  fair  to  good   5.50  ®5.85 

Culls    and    bucks   2.75(6)4.00 


YEARLY    MARKETINGS    OF  LIVESTOCK 

The  combined  receipts  of  hogs,  cattle  and 
heep    at    Chicago,    Kansas"    City,  Omaha, 
St.    Louis,    Sioux   City,    St.    Joseph   and  St. 
Paul,    yearly,   since   1900,    were  as  follows: 

Sheep 
7.061,466 
7,798.359 
9, 1  77,050 
9,680,692 
9,604,812 
10.572,259 
10.864,437 
9,857,877 
9.833.640 
10,284,905 


Year 

Cattle 

Hogs 

1900   .  .  . 

7.179,344 

18,573.177 

1901.  .  .  . 

.  .    7. 70S. 839 

20,339.864 

1902. .  .  . 

.  .  8,375,408 

17,289,427 

1903.  .  .  . 

.  .  8,878,789 

16,780,250 

1  904  ...  . 

.  .  8,690,699 

17,778,827 

1905.  .  .  . 

.  .  9,202,083 

IS, 988, 933 

1906. .  .  . 

.  .  9,373,825 

19,223,792 

1907. .  .  . 

.  .  9,590,710 

19,544,617 

22,863,701 

1909.  .  .  . 

9,189,312 

18,834.64  1 

15,685.435 

1911 .... 

.  .  8,768,456 

20,806,479 

1912 

8,103,068 

20,293,924 

13.556,108 
13,743,843 


ARGENTINE   CORN  CROP 

A  cablegram  dated  February  22,  1913, 
from  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, Rome,  Italy,  has  been  received  by 
the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  giving  the  following  Information: 

The  estimated  production  of  corn  in 
Argentina  this  season  is  196,842,000  bushels, 
or  66.5  per  cent  of  last  season's  production. 


LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

For  the  week  ending  March  1. 

The  big  question  of  the  week  was  what 
to  do  with  the  state  university.  This  sub- 
ject had  been  claiming  much  attention  dur- 
ing the  present  session,  and  was  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  1911  legislature.  It  in- 
volved the  expenditure  of  much  money 
either  way  the  decision  was  finally  made. 
One  half-day  session  of  more  than  four 
hours  was  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the 
house  with  all  but  two  members  present. 
The  debate  hinged  on  removal  of  the  entire 
university  to  the  University  Farm,  or  its 
retention  on.  the  present  down-town  site 
and  the  acquisition  of  more  land  there  by 
condemnation.  The  one  plan  involved  the 
expenditure  of  $2,500,000,  the  other  of 
$1,250,000.  .  The  regents  unanimou  ly  fa- 
vored the  removal  plan.  An  active  lobby 
of  the  state  alumni  association  opposed  it. 


The  decision  in  the  house  was  decisive — ■ 
68  against  removal  and  29  for  it.  Imme- 
diately thereafter  the  campus  extension 
bill  was  approved  by  an  even  larger  vote. 
A  day  later  the  bill.  In  record  time,  was 
pushed  through  the  house  on  final  roll  call 
and  sent  to  the  senate.  The  house  mem- 
bers who  stood  out  for  consolidation  of  the 
agricultural  college  and  the  main  university 
at  the  University  Farm  were  these — Bartels, 
Brain,  Cronin,  Druesedow,  Elwood,  Fisher, 
Fox.  Greenwalt,  Gustafson,  Hagerty,  Harris, 
Hoffmeister,  Hostetler,  Hubbard,  Korff, 
Morris,  McAllister,  Nichols,  Reynolds,  Scot;, 
Shipley.  Simon,  Sindelar,  Smith,  Stearns, 
Stephen,  Stevens,  Sugarman,  YanDeusen — 29, 


The  final  determination  of  the  matter  i 
ftill  in  doubt.  The  senate  is  yet  to  act. 
Already  it  has  gone  on  record  as  stronglv 
disapproving  the  plan  of  accepting  a  gift 
from  the  city  of  Lincoln  for  purchase  of 
additional  grounds.  Nothing  shows,  how- 
ever, whether  this  is  an  indication  on  the 
removal  proposition.  The  senate  may 
change  the  bill  to  call  for  removal  and 
send  it  back  to  the  house.  Little  chance 
exists  for  the  lower  body  to  approve.  Con- 
ference committees'  may  result  finally  in 
nothing  being  accomplished,  leaving  the 
entire  problem  up  in  the  air  for  the  next 
legislature  to  1  grapple  with.  Governor 
Morehead  is  opposed  to  the  removal  plan 
and  it  has  been  intimated  that  he  would 
veto  a  bill  of  that  kind. 


Governor  Morehead  sent  the  names  of 
the  three  members  of  the  state  board  of 
control  cf  state  institutions  to  the  senate 
early  in  the  week.  They  were  Henry  Gerdes 
of  Falls  City  for  six  years,  C.  H.  Gregg  of 
Kearney  for  four  years,  and  Charles  Graff 
of  West  Point  for  two  years'.  The  senate 
met  in  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations,  as  is  required  by  law,  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  five,  three  re 
publicans'  and  two  democrats,  to  report  on 
the  fitness  of  the  three  men  to  fill  the  high 
offices  to  which  they  had  been  named. 
The  special  committee  was  ordered  to  re 
port   on   March  5. 

Banking  bills  discussed  and  acted  upon 
were  as  follows:  Giving  the  banking  board 
control  over  issuance  of  charters  with  power 
to  limit  the  number  In  any  community 
killed  in  the  senate  19  to  9  (the  same  bill, 
A  pet  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  banking 
board,  was  killed  last  week  in  the  house): 
and  to  allow  state  banks  a  50  per  cent 
refund  of  the  money  they  have  paid  into 
the  guaranty  fund,  provided  they  wish  to 
go  out  of  business  or  to  change  to  a  national 
bank,  the  refund  not  to  be  given  until  one 
year  from  date  of  change  of  business.  The 
senate  passed  this  bill.  House  and  senate 
both  passed  different  bills,  exactly  alike  in 
form,  allowing  state  banks  to  loan  ten 
times  their  capital  stock  and  .s'urplus.  The 
present  law  limits  to  eight  times. 

Liquor  bills  considered  in  the  week:  The 
enate  passed  a  bill  to  close  saloons  on 
Memorial  day,  rejecting  a  provision  for 
closing  also  on  Labor  day.  The  hou.^e  bill 
to  again  permit  saloons  in  Fort  Crook 
Sarpy  county,  the  location  of  a  military 
post,  was  killed  by  a  vote  of  44  to  4 
The    house    also    killed    a    bill    to  prohibit 


treating  to  intoxicants  In  alleys,  streets, 
public  buildings,  and  in  automobiles.  House 
members  are  generally  of  the  opinion  that 
no  legislation  to  change  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Slocum  law  should  be  per- 
mitted at  this  session,  the  last  two  session; 
being  much  agitated  by  contests  over  thU 
ticklish  subject. 


State  aid  to  weak  school  districts,  carry- 
ing for  years  past  $75,000  per  biennium,  has 
been  changed  in  character  by  a  bill  passed 
by  both  houses  to  allow  districts  having 
from  twelve  to  twenty  sections  to  enjoy  the 
state  bounty  and  to  increase  the  maximum 
allowance  to  $385  in  place  of  $240.  No 
more  money  is  required,  for  another  bill 
passed  allows  a  maximum  levy  of  35  mills 
in  place  of  25  mills.  The  house  passed  a 
convict  labor  bill  allowing  work  on  country 
loads  at  requests  of  county  boards  and  for 
wages  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  control. 
The  senate  passed  a  much  different  bill, 
allowing  convicts  to  make  clothing  for 
other  state  institutions,  and  later  to  work 
on  public  improvements  In  cities  or  the 
county  at  75  cents  per  day  each,  the  count* 
to  have  a  refund  of  50  cents  per  day 
for  feeding  and  guarding.  Both  bills  aim 
to   abolish   contract  labor. 


The  house  passed  a  vote-by-mail  bill,  re- 
quiring an  affidavit  from  the  county  clerk 
to  the  person  desiring  to  vote  away  from 
home.  The  senate  bill  passed  earlier  re- 
quires only  the  oath  of  the  person  seeking 
to  vote  to  the  effect  that  he  is  a  voter  in 
some  other  precinct  of  the  state.  The 
senate  passed  a  measure  requiring  railroads 
to  furnish  transportation  to  shippers  of  one 
or  more  cars  of  stock.  The  present  law 
requires  at  least  two  loads'  of  stock  before 
transportation  can  be  demanded.  The 
house  voted  50  to  30  in  committee  of  the 
whole  to  abolish  capital  punishment  In 
Nebraska,  and  within  ten  minutes  unani- 
mously approved  a  bill  to  substitute  elec- 
trocution for  hanging  as  a  means  of  ending 
tile    lives    of    condemned  criminals. 

Five  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
were  acted  upon  in  some  form  during  the 
week.  The  house  in  committee  of  the 
whole  recommended  the  submission  of  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
45  to  38.  It  will  have  to  muster  fifteen 
more  votes  when  it  comes  up  for  final  pas- 
sage, and  very  likely  will  not  be  able  to 
secure  them.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
same  proposal  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
announced  in  the  house  debate  that  the 
initiative  and  referendum  would  be  called 
into  play.  The  senate  passed  the  proposal 
to  cut  down  the  time  of  publishing  con- 
stitutional amendments'  from  three  month-; 
in  one  paper  in  each  county  to  two  weeks 
in  three  papers  in  each  county.  The  senate 
also  passed  the  bill  calling  for  an  inter- 
mediate appellate  court  to  take  some  of  the 
burden  from  the  supreme  court.  In  com- 
mittee the  senate  approved  an  amendment 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  all  elective  state 
officers.  The  house  has  already  modified 
the  same  measure  to  affect  only  the  gover- 
nor and  the  attorney  general.  The  house 
killed  the  plan  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention by  a  vote  of  59  to  29  after  recom- 
mending it  in  committee  discussion.  The 
week  before  the  senate  played  the  same  trick 
on  the  same  bill,  killing  it  mercilessly  after 
first  putting  the  stamp  of  approval  on  it. 


r 


Easy  Pumping 

Have  you  had  to  depend  on  the  wind 
for  pumping  water?   The  wind  is  uncer-  B 
tain— the  right  way  is  with  a 

If  h.p.  Rumely-Olds  Engine 

You'll  get  your  water  at  low  cost,  you  save 
a  lot  of  tune  and  work— you'll  have  an  engine 
that  will  do  your  pumping  in  a  short  tim*  and 
be  ready  for  general  service  the  rest  of  the  day. 
To  make  pumping  no  job  at  all,  hitch  this 
engine  to  a 

Rumely  Pump  Jack 

Then  all  your  pumping  trouble*  go.  You 
have  a  real  outfit  at  a  very  slight  cost. 

Rumely-Olds  Engines  are  strong  and  simple 
—Rumely  Pump  Jacks  are  right,  too. 

Think  the  combination  over— tee  if  it 
wouldn't  pay  you  to  have  it. 

The  Rumely-Olds  3  h.p.  Engine  will  handle 
a  bigger  job— we  have  them  in  all  sizes,  station- 
ary, skid  mounted  or  portable— so  we're  sure  to 
meet  your  requirements,   and^  we  have  the 
proper  pumping  outfit  for  each  size. 
Write  for  the  Olds  Engine  Data-Book  No.  344 1 
and  the  special  folder  on  Rumely  Pump 
Jacks— ask  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 
RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
(Incorporated) 
P*wer- Farming  Machinery 

95m 

LINCOLN 
Home  Office :  LaPorte,  Ind. 


•><  FREE  BOOK  o« 

CLOVER 

A  gold  mine  of  information 

We  have  just  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
entitled  "CIover,the  Great  $Cash  Money  Crop$." 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  a  sure  "catch"  first  plant- 
ing; how  to  keep  clover  in  the  rotation:  about 
clover  as  a  soil  enricher;  how  to  handle  the  crop 
for  hay  and  seed  production;  how  19  grow  clover 
that  makes  richer  feed — that  produces  more  beef 
and  milk.  It  explains  the  causeof  clover  failures; 
how  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
grouad  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  drought;  all  about  the  causes 
of  "clover  sickness"  and  how  to  deal  with  it. 
Hundreds  of  other  questions,  covering  sixteen 
clover  varieties,  are  fully  answered.  Ordinarily 
this  book  sells  for  35c,  but  for  a  short  time  we 
will  mail  a  copy  free,  or  until  a  certain  number 
have  been  distributed.  Write  at  once. 
9AL10WAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO..  BOX  408  K  WATERLOO,  IA. 
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H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

The  services  of  our  field  man  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  prtvate.sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

Walker  Claims  Dales  for  Next  Year 

Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alexandria,  Nebraska, 
advises  that  he  has.  claimed  October  17. 
1  f*  1  r! ,  and  February  12.  1914.  for  his  two 
sales  next  season.  Mr.  Walker  says  that 
he  is  having  fine  luck  saving  pigs'  and  that 
the  Blue  Valley  Orange  pigs'  are  showing 
up  fine.  The  litters  run  from  seven  to  ten 
pigs  and  are  strong  and  uniform.  At  the 
date  of  his  writing, .February  is,  they  had 
sixty   February  pigs  on  hand. 

Imported   Stallions  and  Mares 

Joseph  Rnusselle  &  Son.  Seward.  Ne- 
braska, have  a  limited  number  of  choice 
imported  Fe.rcheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 
stallions  and  mares'  for  sale.  This  firm  are 
natives  of  France  and  know  how  to  select 
and  produce  the  kind  that  have  made  the 
imported  horse  famous.  They  report  the 
■ale  of  two  imported  Percheron  mares  to 
M.  Rheinholt.  Friend.  .Nebraska;  one  Belgian 
mare  to  H.  Johnson.  Red  Cloud;  one  Be'glan 
stallion  to  James  Johnson,  Loup  City; 
Belgian  stallion  to  Ernest  Doehling,  Staple- 
hurst,  and  a  Belgian  and  Percheron  to 
Coronto,  South  Dakota.  They  have  only  a 
limited  number  of  these  good  horses  left 
and  prospective  buyers  will  dh  well  to  make 
an  early  visit  to  this'  firm.  Mention  The 
.Nebraska  Farmer. 

Roberts'  Holstelns  (o  he  Dispersed 

On  March  31  at  his'  dairy  farm  one-half 
mile  east  of  Normal.  Nebraska,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Roberts,  postoffiee  address  12!)  South  Six- 
teenth street.  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  will  sell 
his  entire  working  herd  of  high  grade  Hol- 
stein  cows  and  heifers  at  public  auction. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  sales  of 
grade  dairy  cattle  that  buyers  can  patron- 
ize, becaus'e  contained  In  this  sale  are  a 
class  of  cows  that  have  been  practically 
developed  for  milk  production  and  not  for 
sale.  They  are  the  descendants  of  a  high 
class  lot  of  heavy  milking,  high  grade  cows 
and  have  been  graded  higher  from  a  milk 
producing  standpoint  each  generation. 
Thirty  head  of  the  cows  are  four  and  five 
years  old.  in  milk,  and  the  balance  are  two 
and  three  year  old  heifers,  all  close,  many 
of  them  freshening  in  early  spring  months. 
About  half  of  the  offering  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  celebrated  Holstein  cow  Katy 
(lerben,  descending  from  a  brother  of  Katy 
Gerben  that  was-  in  service  in  this  herd. 
Mr.  Robert  <  has  made  it  a  custom  to  sell 
on  the  market  such  cows  as  were  com- 
mercially unprofitable  in  his  dairy,  thereby 
grading  up  to  a  high  point  of  excellence 
the  present  herd  that  is  billed  for  this  sale. 
The  sale  is  called  by  reason  of  Mr.  Roberts' 
close  connection  with  a  dairy  organization 
of  which  he  is  president  and  his  time  is 
entirely  taken  from  supervision  of  his  own 
herd.  He  lias  moved  to  Lincoln  and  there- 
fore is  getting  away  from  all  responsibility 
at  his  farm.  Parties  interested  in  valuable 
Holstein    cows    should    post    themselves  on 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


Don't  go  another  day 

without  this  splendid  J 

tobacco.    You  want  {! 

the  best.    Get  it.  J 


2-ounceI0<fc 

Tins 


n^PUMP»ORl 

NOTHING 

WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE1 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy.  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 

SAMSON  I 

WIND  MILL  I) 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  j 

We  alto  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  MilU  lor  Poultry  Rail- 
era,  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters  sad  Brass  Candle  Sticks 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

L    130  Suuod  Avenue           FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  J 
■  1 —  J.  | 

OUR  TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


Send  10o  to  cover  postage  and  malting  only. 
MODERN  METHODS  OP  TRAPPING.  Govern- 
ment experts'  secrets.  »S  DIFFERENT  FROM  OtD  METHODS 
as  an  automobile  is  from  a  stagecoach.  5H  ln.xSln, 
160  Illustrated  pages,  also  is  a  FAMILY  DOCTOR  BOOK, 
AXMANAC.  WEATHER  CHART  and  MEMORANDUM 
BOOK.  WRITE  THE  OLD  SQUARE  DEAL  HOUSE. 
WEIL  BROS.  «V  CO..  Bon  MS,  FT.  WAYNE,  IND. 


this  Offering  of  cowsr.  Write  for  liny  de- 
•sire'l  Information.  Kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing. 


NIEBUR'S    POLANDS    AVERAGE  $51.80 

The  Niebur  Poland  China  brood  sow  sale 
was  well  attended.  The  offering  was  very 
good  and  the  weather  was  ideal.  The 
offering  was  bought  mostly  by  local  buyers, 
farmers  of  that  community.  This  was  Mr. 
Niebur's  first  sale.  Being  a  very  enter- 
prising young  farmer,  we  predict  for  him 
i  very  bright  future  as  a  thoroughbred 
breeder.  At  the  sale  bidding  was  very 
slow  at  the  start,  hut  after  Col.  W.  Cooper 
of  Hedrick,  Iowa,  who  did  the  selling, 
began  to  unwind,  business  picked  up  until 
he  made  an  average  of  $51. SO  per  head. 
Following  you  will  find  a  list  of  the 
buyers  of   $35   and  over: 

J.   S.  Albrecht,  Lindsay  $  41.00 

Peter    Schmidt,    Lindsay   43.00 

A.   G    Niebur,   Lindsay  39.00 

John    Schaecher,    Lindsay   .",3.  on 

Edward     Haff,     Lindsay   50.00 

John   Schaecher    50.00 

Matt    Gil  dorf.    Lindsay   40.  no 

Matt    Gilsdorf    41.00 

Albert    Bolseh,    Lindsay   C6.on 

John   Schaecher    GO.  00 

John   Schaecher   CO.  00 

Charles    S.    Chalfer.    Lindsay   75.  OH 

Joseph    Pnoyck,    Lindsay   4  7.0" 

C.  G.   Ludtke,  Creston   fiO.OO 

J.    S.    Albrecht   63.00 

A..  G.    Niebur   77.00 

John   Hlman.   Lindsay   57.00 

John   Schaecher    fiO.OO 

Henry    Kemig,    Lindsay   62.00 

John   Schaecher    51.00 

John   Schaecher   ...  62.00 

J.  C.  Albrecht.  Lindsay   49.00 

J.    S.    Albrecht.  .  .'   4  7.00 

Henry  Kemlg   4S.no 


INGRAM'S    PO LANDS    AVERAGE  $40.37 

C.  C.  Ingram,  Bloomington,  Nebraska, 
held  a  very  successful  sale  of  bred  Poland 
China  sows,  twenty-four  head  from  his  herd 
averaging  $40.37.  and  ten  head  from  the 
herd  of  L.  E.  Holmes  averaging  $37.30.  On 
account  of  the  blizzard  the  day  preceding 
this  sale  the  auctioneer  was  unable  to 
reach  the  sale  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  Mr.  Ingram  secured  an  auctioneer.  A 
few  breeders,  however,  were  there  from  a 
distance  and  a  number  of  mail  bids  helped 
to  stimulate  the  prices,  and  particularly  do 
we  want  to  compliment  the  local  people 
who  gave  such  loyal  support  to  this  good 
sale  offering.  Below  we  give  a  list  of  all 
selling   at    $35   and  over: 

1 —  A.    X.    Waechter,  Riverton  

2 —  Fred  Voight.  Bloomington  

3 —  J.    H.    Bashford.    Xaponee  .  .  ,  .  .  . 

4 —  Charles   YVeideman.  Bloomington 

5 —  Charles  Weideman   

7 — II.   W.    Blank.  Franklin  

S — H.  W.  Blank  

9 — Wilhelm  Fischer.  Bloomington.. 

11 — Blank  &  Hackleman,  Macon.... 
1  3— Fred  Voight  

14 —  Jack    Shlvely,  Bloomington  

15 —  J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock 

16 —  W.  B.  Bradney,  Bloomington.. 
IN — J.    H.    Hamilton    &  Son  

19 —  H.    C.    Shlveley,  Bloomington... 

20 —  h.   C.  Shlveley  

21 —  Tom    Wilson,    Lebanon.  Kas  

25 —  L.    I'.   Mawrer.    Edgewater.  Colo. 

26 —  Earle    Reynolds.  Bloomington... 

27 —  Charle?    Moak,  Bloomington.... 

28 —  Alfred  Mueklow,  Bloomington..  35.00 
30 — Wilhelm    Fischer   .  35.no 

— Alfifrt     Mueklow    44.00 

32 —  Alfred    Mueklow    42.no 

33 —  S.  D.  Long,  Jr.,  Bloomington..  37.no 
35 — William    Bear.    Bloomington.  ..' .     40.  oo 


70  . 00 
41  .  on 

41  .on 
in .  on 

40.  on 

50.0  0 
41  .00 
35.00 
4  6.  00 
39.50 
50  .  00 

so .  on 
39 .  nn 

4  2.50 
4  6 .  on 

37.00 

35 .  nn 

35.00 
41.00 

41 .  nn 


MATHER  &  WOLFS  ROLANDS  M.IKE  S3" 

The  Mather  &  Wolf  sale  of  Poland  Chinas 
was  a  good  one  from  start  to  finish,  the 
pverage  on  everything  selling  being  a  trifle 
under  $50.  The  crowd  was  small,  although 
there  were  breeders  there  from  different 
parts  of  the  state.  Mr.  J.  C.  Graham  of 
O'Neill  topped  the  sale  on  No.  3  in  the 
catalog  at  $95,  and  she  was  well  worth  the 
money.  Another  good  bidder  was  R.  J. 
Housman  of  Wakefield,  he  buying  fifteen 
head.  There  was  nothing  sold  below  $30. 
Col.  Z.  S.  Branson  did  the  selling.  Below 
we  list  those  selling  at  $30  and  over: 
1— John     Hudson.     O'Neill  ...S  37.50 


2 — II.    .1.    Housman.  Wakefield.... 

-■—.<.    C.   Graham,  O'Neill  

1 — G.    Weyeneth,    Danbury.  .  ,  .  .  . 

5 —  O.   K.  Wright.  Ewing  

6 —  William    Ferguson.    Scribner.  , 

7  —  R.    J.  Housman  

s — R.    .1.    Housman     . 

9 — J.    F.    Root,  Stuart  

in — Wright    &    Son,  Allen  

12 —  H.  A'.  Ro  enkrans,  Dorsey 

13 —  H 


67.50 
95.00 

si .  oo 

50.00 
55,00 
55.00 
70.00 
40 . 00 
:,ii .  nn 
42.00 

V.    Rosenkrans   35.00 


J.    Revel!,    O'Neill   39.00 

l.orge,    O'Neill   39.  on 

F    O'Donnell,  O'Neill   42. no 

V.  Wright,    Ewing   36. nn 

F.   Root   37.00 

Lorge    41.00 

V.   Wright   35.00 

J.    Housman  ................  70  .  00 

.1     Housman                            .  75.00 

25 —  Wright    &    Son   49.09 

26 —  R.    .1.    Housman   47.50 

27 —  R.    .1.    Housman   52.00 

28 —  R.    .1.    Housman   46.00 

29 —  William    Ferguson     50.00 

30 —  R,    J.    Hou3man   55-00 

31 —  J.    C.    Graham  .".  50.00 

V.    Wright  y   52.50 

C.   Graham   48. nn 

V.    Wright   43.00 


E. 
11 

J. 
O. 
J. 
H. 

22 —  O. 

23 —  R. 

24 —  R. 


32— O 
3  3— .1. 
34 — O. 


-John  Hudson 


46 . 00 


.",6— H. 

37—  R. 

38—  O. 

39—  L. 

40 —  H 
11 — I.. 
4  2— R. 

t:;— u. 

44— R. 
A  — R. 
II  —V. 


Lorge    51.  On 

J.    Housman   67.50 

V.    Wright  <   57.50 

E.    Stamp.    O'Neill   38.  no 

Lorge   39:00 

E.    Stamp  .'.  4S.00 

.1.    Housman   43.00 

J.    Housman   50.00 

J.    Housman   35  .  00 

J.    Housman  '.  .  .  50.00 

K.  Bartak,  Ewing  ,  41.no 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Shorthorns 

Mar.  20— .C.   ».   McKlnney,   Wihfonville.  .Neb 
Dispersion 

Apr.  10 
Apr.  22 


-Hon. 


Apr. 


sale. 

C.   Shallenberger.  Alma. 
■George      Allen,      Lexington.  Neb. 
Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hereford* 

16  and  17 — Combination  safe'.  South 
Omaha.  W.  X.  Rogers.  Mgr..  Mo- 
Cook,   Neb.  :, 


Geo.  Briggs  &  Sons'  Second  Sale 


Of 


Duroc  Jersey 

=Bred  Sows— 

TO   BE   HELD   AT   THE   FARM   MIDWAY  BETWEEN   FAIRFIELD  AND 

Clay  Center,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Mar.  20 

35  head,  consisting;  of  8  head  of  sows  with  litters, 
1 8  growthy  gilts  close  to  farrowing  and  the 
remainder  yearling  sows 


This  offering  embraces  the  same  good  quality  of  sows  as  were  sold  in  out- 
February  sale.  The  blood  lines  are  unexcelled  In  any  herd.  The  offering  i  :  by 
the  great  LINCOLN  WONDER,  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE,  the  (list  prize  CRIMSON 
WONDER  4TH,  BRIGGS'  CRIMSON  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again  and  out  of  a  good 
big  type  lot  of  sows.  There  will  be  a  few  sows  offered  of  bleeding  that  is  differ- 
ent from  the  above  lines'  ol  breeding  and  they  are  good  individuals.  The  offering 
Is  bred  to  the  above  boars,  with  a  few  bred  to  a  good  son  of  Jumbo  2d. 

The  sows  with  litters  are  attractive  propositions  and  can  he  handled  con- 
veniently for  shipping.  Any  litters  not  old  enough  to  ship  will  be  cared  for  by 
us  until  old  enough.  Breeding,  ages  and  breeding  dates  oo  this  offering  will  be 
compiled  in  folder  form,  and  one  of  these  folders  will  be  mailed  upon  application. 


Sale  will  be  held  in  comfortable  quarters.  For  folder 
the   offering  address. 


ind  information 


Geo.  Briggs  &  Sons 

Clay  Center,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer      H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Neb.  Farmer  Fielrimun 
Bids  sent  in  our  rare  to  H.  C.  McKELVIE  will  be  satisfactorily  handled. 


McKINNEY'S  DISPERSION  SALE 


Off 


Shorthorn  Cattle 


And 


BIG  GENERAL  FARM  SALE 

TO  BE   HELD   AT   FARM   BETWEEN   HENDLEY  AND 

Wilson ville,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Mar.  20 

25  head  of  high  class,  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle 


Consisting  of  fine,  big  herd  cows  that  have  been  selected  with  discrimination  and 
that  are  valuable  as  producer-,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  produce  in  this  sale. 
Lot  1  in  the  catalog  is  the  richly  bred  Scotch  bull.  THE  CONQUEROR  3JS?*it, 
by  Lord  Matchless  by  Godwin,  dam  Cry's-  Alice  by  Cry's  Victor  by  Imp.  Scottish 
Pride,  second  dam  Lady  Alice  by  Secret  Valentine,  third  dam  Lady  Alph  by  Imp. 
Craven  Knight  and  fourth  dam  Imp.  Aphrodite  by  Gondolier.  This  bull  is  a 
roan,  four  years  old  last  November,  and  has  merit  of  breeding  and  individuality 
and  value  as  a  sire  that  recommends  him  to  particular  bull  buyers.  He  is  a  herd 
header  of  importance.  All  the  young  things  in  the  offering  are  sired  by  THE 
CONQUEROR.  The  cows  are  by  such  sires  as'  Victor  Bud,  Victor  Boy.  Prime- 
stone  and  Grand  Valentine.  They  are  of  dependable  families.  Parties  attending 
this  sale  will  find  a  very  useful  lot  of  cattle. 

THE  FARM  SALE  CONTAIXS:  Eight  high  grade  cows;  five  yearling  heifers; 
eleven  coming  yearling  heifers;  two  coming  yearling  bulls;  fourteen  head  of 
draft  work  horses  and  colts,  and  A  BIG  LINE  OF  FARM  MACHIXERY. 

TERMS  OF  SALE;  All  .-urns  of  $10.00  and  under  cash,  over  that  amount 
a  Id  per  cent,  12  months'  bankable  note.     Five  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 


For   further   information   and   catalogs   address — 

C.  S.  McKINNEY 

Wilsonville,  Nebraska 

COL.  W.  J.  THOMPSON  AND  COL.  P.  PENROD,  AVCTIONEERS 
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Clipp 


IMPROVE 

TOUR  STOCK 

It  Pays  to  Clip 

Horses.  Mules  and  Cows.  They 
are  healthier  and  render  better  ser- 
vice. When  the  heavy  coat  that 
holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  is  re- 
moved, they  are  more  easily  kept 
clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
from  their  feed  and  are  better  in 
every  way.  The  best  and  most  gen 
erally  used  clipper  Is 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

ing  Machine 


It  turns  easier,  clips  fasterand  closer 
and  stays  sharp  longer  than  any 
other.  Gears  are  all  file  hard  and 
cut  from  solid  steel  bar.  price 
They  are  enclosed,  pro-  ^■pCQ 
tected  and  run  in  oil:  ^  m 
little  friction,  little  wear.  ■ 
Bas  six  feet  of  new  style  easy  run* 
nine  flexible  shaft 
and  the  celebrated 
Stewart  single 
tension  clip- 
ping head, 
highest  grade. 

Get  one  from 
your  dealer  or^( 
send  82.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance.  Money 
and  transportation 
charges  back  If  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

•  Hn  Ontario  St.    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world's 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping 
and  sheep  shearing  machines, 


Concrete 

Silo 


EarfHa 


F°5STOC$ 

BEST—  ^ 
CHEAPEST- 
MOST  DESIRABLE 

Certain  means  of  identification 
be  stamped  with  any  name,  a 
or  number.  Catalogue  and 
samples  mailed  free  on  request. 

F.S.BURCH & CO.Dep.  M 


Dr.  ROBERTS'  GREAT 
VETERINARY  BOOK 

Telia  all  about  ailments  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  hogs,  chicken*.  184  page.,  cloth 
bound.  Illustrated. 

Distributed  Free  at  Drag  Store*.  If  not  at 

yours,  send  25c  and  receive  copy  direct. 
Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
9718  Broadway,  Wauke.ha.  Wisconsin 


prrrohner!n.d.  StalHOIlS 

1  m  off' ring  one  ton  black  Peroheroni  one 
tS. 800-pound  gray  Rercheron,  and  one  choice 
2-year-olcI  black  Perchero'n  stallion.  These 
are  sound,  of  Rood  conformation  and  are 
priced  worth  the  money.  Address — 
F.   A.    K<i(a  KK  ROCA,  NK1S 

(Farm    Adjoins  Spranuel 


beats  insurance.  It  will  last  like  a 
'  monument.  With  a  concrete  silo  you'll 
!  find  your  silage  does  not  decay,  holds 
its  strength-giving  juices  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  rats  or  water.  But,  choose 
your  cement  carefully.  Specify 

LEHIGH 

Portland  Cement 

for  the  simple  reason  that  big  engineers 
insist  on  Lehigh.  They  know  its  strength, 
its  lasting  qualities,  its  absolutely  uni- 
form color  and  quality  Lehigh  is  always 
the  same  and  always  dependable. 
The  Lehigh  mark  on  every  bag  is 
your  protection. 

Silo  Book  Free 

Our  new  Silo  Book — just  ready — 
gives  complete  practical  informa- 
tion about  every  form  of  silo  build- 
ing, sent  f tee.   A  copy  of  our  well 
known  book"TheModernFarmer" 
giving  directions   for  over  a 
score  of  other  concrete  uses, 
also  included  without  charge 
if  you  write  at  once. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND 

CEMENT  CO. 
,3833  Peoples  Gas  Bldd. 
CHICAGO 

11  Mills,  11,000.000 
Barrels  Capacity 

(SB) 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS   HERD  BULL 

FOR  SALE.  Three  years  old,  sired  by 
Bston  of  Eshott,  dam  Blackbird  of  Chero- 
kee, and  bred  by  W.  A.  McHenry.  A  fine, 
biK  individual  and  for  sale  cheap.  Address: 
J.  C.   HARRIS  GREELEY.  NEB. 


Iliad  the  ads. 


McKelvie,  Publisher; 


Don't  Feed  Up  Your  Profits  This  Year 
Into  Horses  Or  Mules 


Now  is  the  time  to  settle  the  question  of 
whether  you  are  going  to  feed  up  about 
one-fourth  of  your  this  year's  crop  into 
horses  or  mules.  Statistics  show  that 
it  takes  that  much  to  keep  them.  They 
eat  every  day  but  they  average  only  about 
300  full  daysJ  work— the  other  265  days 
you  have  to  feed  them  all  for  nothing. 
'  That's  why  so  many  men  are  changing 
to  Tractor  Farming.  A  Tractor  eats 
nothing  when  not  working.  And  even 
when  working-it  costs  less  than  to  feed 
horses.  Records  kept  by  men  who  have 
replaced  their  horses  with  Avery  Trac- 
tors and  Plows  show  a  saving  of  over 
half  the  expense  of  horse  plowing  and  a 
big  saving  in  expense  on  other  farm  work. 
Also  easier  on  the  men  and  bigger  crops 
by  doing  the  work  quick  at  the 
right  time. 
Avery  Tractors  and  Plows 
make  Power  Farming 


a  success  on  any  size  farm.  3  sizes— 12-25 
H.  P.,  pulling  3  to  4  plows  and  turning  10 
to  12  acres  per  day,  for  small  farms— 20- 
35  H.  P.,  pulling  5  to  6  plows  and  turning 
15  to  18  acres  per  day,  for  medium  sized 
farms— 40  80  H.  P.,  pulling  8  to  10  plows 
and  turning  25  to  30  acres  per  day,  for 
large  farms. 

Because  they  are  "Light-Weight"  (12  25 
H.  P.  less  than  7,500  pounds,  20-35  H.  P. 
less  than  11,500  pounds  and  40-80  H. P.  only 
20,000pounds)  they  don't  pack  the  ground 
or  waste  fuel  like  heavy-weight  Tractors. 
This  is  a  big  point  to  note.  Also  the  Sim- 
plest Tractors  built.  Burn  gasoline  or 
kerosene. 

m  There's  no  other  plow  like  an  Avery 
Self  Lift."  With  it,  one  man  or  boy  can 
handle  the  entire  outfit  alone.  Plows 
handled  entirely  by  power 
taken  from  the  plow 
wheels. 


AVERY 


light-Weighr 

Tractor  and 
"SdfLift'Plow 


SOLD  ON  APPROVAL— AT  LOW  PRICES 
AND  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

When  you  can  buy  on  such  terms  and  at  the  Low  Avery  Prices— onlv 
S12n00oX00Jor„12-25  H'  P'  Tractor.  $2000.00  for  20-35  H.  I\  aSd I  S2650.0C "fir 
p--y°u  surely  must  investigate  power  fa.-ming  this  year. 
Write  for  new  1913  Complete  Book  of  Avery  Tractors  ■jnd  Plows  with 
I  ree  Power  Farming-  Facts  and  full  information  about  the  Avery 
Mutual  Benefit  Selling  Plan. 

AVERY  COMPANY.  1465Iowa  St..  Peoria.  III. 

Also  mnnnfaclnrers  of  Avery  I'ndermounted  Sleom  Trnctiin  Entrlnet 
lellowFellow"  Grain  Threshers  and  Oasullne  Farm  Trucks 


Scotch  Herd  Bull  "Comet"  for  Sale 

Am  offering  my  choice  roan  Scotch  herd  bull,  COMET,  for  sale  at  reason- 
able price.  He  is  sired  by  the  great  Snowflake,  making  him  a  half  brother 
to  the  undefeated  Ringmaster.  Can  show  good  calves  and  yearlings  from 
this  bull.    Address — . 

(0.\  McCarthy 


YORK,  NEBRASKA 


CORNSTALKS  OR  BLACKLEG? 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  After  read- 
ing the  article  entitled  "A  Costly 
Joke,"  in  which  Mr.  Henry  Hegberg 
asks,  "What  do  other  readers  think 
of  it?"  I  can  answer  best  by  giving 
my  own  experience  with  the  so-called 
stalk  disease.  On  the  first  day  of 
November  I  turned  my  cattle  into  the 
stalks.  All  went  well  for  about  one 
week,  when  we  lost  a  yearling 
heifer.  We  then  took  them  out  and 
fed  hay  and  cane.  In  a  few  days  we 
turned  them  in  again  and  lost  an 
other  heifer.  After  this  we  fed 
straw,  hay  and  cane  for  a  short  time, 
then  again  turned  the  cattle  into 
the  stalks  and  soon  lost  the  third 
yearling  heifer. 

I  examined  each  one  tint  died  for 
compaction  or  stalk  poisoning,  think 
ing  of  course  it  was  the  cornstalk 
disease.  However,  on  the  morning 
the  third  heifer  died  another  was 
taken  sick  with  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  blackleg,  as  she  was  lame  in 
one  front  leg.  I  consulted  a  veter 
inarian  and  he  informed  me  that  in 
his  opinion  my  heifers  were  dying 
with  the  blackleg  instead  of  with  the 
stalk  disease.  He  said  that  blackleg 
does  not  always  appear  on  the  out 
side,  but  instead  quite  often  affects 
the  heart  or  stomach.  This  is  a  fact 
of  which  I  was  not  aware,  as  in  all 
the  experience  I  ever  had  with  black- 
leg it  appeared  on  the  surface. 

The  doctor  advised  me  to  vaccinate 
and  exercise  the  four  remaining 
heifers,  including  the  sick  one.  I  did 
so.  The  one  that  was  sick  recovered 
and  I  have  sustained  no  further  loss, 
although  I  have  pastured  the  stalk 
fields  continuously,  feeding  straw 
and  cane  at  night.  In  conclusion  I 
will  say  that  I  believe  the  so-called 
stalk  disease  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  blackleg.  1  vaccinate  in  the 
brisket  with  black  hellebore  put  up 
in  common  quinine  capsules,  using 
the  small  size  for  calves. 

Franklin  Co.  A.  F.  AKERS. 

The  supposed  cornstalk  disease 
may  have  .been  blackleg  in  Mr.  Aker's 
herd,  but  many  farmers  will  question 
his  conclusion  that  cornstalk  disease 
in  all  cases  is  nothing  but  blackleg 
The  conclusion  is  broader  than  the 
experience  and  observation  upon 
which  it  is  based.  The  veterinarians, 
too,  will  question  the  efficacy  of  belle 
bore  injected  into  the  brisket  as  a 
preventive  of  blackleg. — Editor. 


SOWS  FOLLOWING  CATTLE 

A  Holt  county  subscriber  writes: 
"We  hr.ve  two  sows  and  twelve  gilts 
bred  for  late  April  farrow.  We  are 
running  them  with  twelve  cows  and 
twenty-five  calves,  registered  Short- 
horns, which  we  are  fitting  for  sale 
in  March.  The  cattle  are  fed  corn 
and  cottonseed  cake,  equal  parts; 
they  are  on  full  feed.  The  hogs  re- 
ceive about  a  bushel  of  corn  a  day. 
What  I  wish  to  know  is  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  the  hogs  some  pro- 
tein concentrate  in  addition  to  what 
they  can  pick  up  in  the  droppings  of 
the  cattle.  After  the  cattle  are  sold 
we  propose  to  feed  oil  meal  to  the 
sows.  Alfalfa  is  not  available  here." 

Just  how  much  benefit  hogs  derive 
from  protein  in  the  feed  of  the  cattle 
they  follow  is  a  matter  that,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  not  been  determined. 
In  cattle  feeding  experiments  hogs 
following  lots  of  cattle  that  receive  a 
balanced  ration  usually  make  better 
gains  than  hogs  following  other  lots 
of  catUe  that  do  not  receive  a  bal- 
anced ration.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  hogs  do  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  protein  in  the  feed  of  the 
cattle.  We  would  not  expect  the 
protein  from  that  source  to  be  enough, 
however,  to  supply  the  needs  of  brood 
sows.  It  will  pay  in  this  case,  we 
believe,  to  feed  one  part  of  oil  meal 
to  ten  or  twelve  parts  of  corn  by 
weight. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  poisonous  to 
swine  and  cannot  be  fed  to  them 
with  safety.  It  is  not  entirely  safe 
to  place  hogs  with  fattening  cattle 
that  receive  cottonseed  meal  as  a  part 
of  their  ration,  although  ill  results 
from  this  are  very  rare.  It  would  be 
well  for  our  correspondent  to  watch, 
however,  and  not  allow  too  much 
cottonseed  meal  to  be  spilled  on  the 
ground  for  the  hogs.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  meal  that  falls 
from  the  feed  boxes  is  the  source 
of  all  the  trouble  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  running  hogs  with  cattle 
fed  cottonseed  products. 


It  pays  to  roll  winter  wheat. 


ROAST  PORK  FOR  CHOLERA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  real 
the  article  by  Mr.  0.  McKelvie  in  the 
issue  for  February  12.  In  this  he 
asks  for  the  experience  of  others  in 
feeding  roast  pork  to  cholera  hogs. 
In  the  spring  of  1899  I  had  about 
sixty  hogs  in  two  pens  with  a  woven 
wire  fence  between.  In  one  pen  were 
sows  and  pigs,  in  the  other  pen  were 
thirty  gilts  and  barrows.  The  little 
pigs  became  sick  first,  then  some  of 
the  sows.  I  got  busy  at  once,  clean- 
ing up  and  burning,  and  had  a  big 
heap  of  bedding  and  cobs  ready  for 
the  fire. 

Two  of  my  best  sows  were  already 
dead,  and  the  thought  struck  me  that 
I  might  as  well  thr.ow  them  on,  since 
the  fire  would  destroy  the  germs  of 
disease  and  the  flesh  would  be  good 
for  the  hogs.  I  did  so,  then  threw 
the  ashes  and  cooked  meat  to  all  the 
hogs,  including  some  boars  in  an- 
other pen.  Those  that  ate  the  meat 
did  not  become  sick,  and  none  of  the 
gilts  and  barrows  in  the  second  pen 
were  sick.  At  the  time  I  attributed 
this  to  my  sanitary  efforts  and  the 
free  use  of  Zenoleum.  but  I  don't  now. 

About  eight  years  ago  we  had  an- 
other siege  of  cholera  in  this  section, 
my  herd  being  infected  with  the  rest. 
I  fed  the  roast  pork  again  and  no 
new  cases  appeared  after  that  meal. 
The  disease  this  season  has  pretty 
nearly  cleaned  the  hogs  out  of  our 
part  of  the  county,  though  its  action 
was  somewhat  different  than  usual. 
About  half  of  my  herd  were  sick 
before  any  died,  and  all  that  were 
sick  died  with  the  exception  of  one. 
As  soon  as  they  began  to  die  I  began 
to  roast  them,  and  no  more  were 
taken  sick. 

Three  times  in  succession  the  hogs 
that  ate  the  meat  did  not  get  sick; 
or  if  they  did,  the  symptoms  were  in- 
visible. That  is  the  fact;  why  it  is 
so  I  don't  know. 

Burt  Co.  D.  J.  MARSH. 


TYPEWRITERS  FOR  FARMERS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Agriculture 
is  getting  to  be  a  business.  More  and 
more  the  farmer  is  becoming  a  busi- 
ness man;  and  he  needs  to  equip  him- 
self with  some  of  the  things  found 
in  a  business  man's  office.  A  type- 
written letter  looks  more  business- 
like, and  the  farmer  who  has  some 
business  corresponding  to  do  will  do 
well  to  look  into  the  matter  of  getting 
a  typewriter — not  necessarily  one  of 
the  good-looking,  gum-chewing  kind, 
but  a  mechanical  one.  Good  machines 
of  models  not  strictly  1913  can  be 
purchased  at  very  reasonable  figures. 
An  overhauled  machine  can  be  se- 
cured for  $20  to  $25,  while  the  rebuilt 
machines  of  standard  makes  and 
recent  models  can  be  bought  for  $40 
to  $60.  So  it  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
deciding  on  about  how  much  you  wish 
to-  pay,  and  then  get  one.  I  have  had 
two  second-hand  machines,  and  I 
would  not  think  of  investing  in  a  new 
one  unless  I  had  plenty  of  money 
to  spend  that  way. 

Keith  Co.  H.  D.  LUTE. 


NQCIRREL   POISON   AND  FORAGJj 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  some 
letters  from  farmers  that  I  have  beea 
reading  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
First  let  it  be  said  that  I  am  a  veter- 
inarian, and  some  of  the  things  I 
read  certainly  amuse  me.  For  in- 
stance, a  Thurston  county  subscriber 
writes  that  he  has  known  of  strych- 
nine growing  up  in  the  stalks  of  corn 
and  alfalfa  as  a  result  of  being  pu' 
out  for  squirrel  bait,  and  states  that 
all  stock  fed  on  alfalfa  that  season 
where  it  had  been  used  was  made 
sick.  Now  the  dose  for  a  horse  i-> 
from  one  to  three  grains,  and  under 
certain  conditions  it  may  be  given  as 
often  as  once  every  three  hours;  so 
it  isn't  likely  that  alfalfa  would  con- 
tain enough  to  do  any  harm.  I  sup- 
pose this  same  man  would  conceive 
the  idea  that  the  cornstalk  disease 
might  be  rooted  in  the  st-me  cause- 
all  in  a  nutshell,  so  to  speak. 

Dawson  Co.  E.  W.  FAY. 


The  members  of  the  Nebraska 
egislature  have  a  difficult  problem  in 
addition:  It  is  to  make  all  the  ap- 
propriations asked  for  foot  up  to  the 
amount  of  money  they  have  to  spend. 
Perhaps  it  had  better  be  called  a 
problem  in  subtraction  —  subtracting 
good  sized  slices  from  various 
proposed  appropriations. 


Nebraska  needs  more  alfalfa. 


Wednesday,  March  6,  1918. 


THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


til 


USHERING  IN  THE  LAMBS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer  .  One  of  the 
most  important  seasons  of  the  year 
for  the  flockmaster  is  lambing  time. 
The  number  of  lambs  saved  deter- 
mines largely  the  possibility  of  profits 
for  the  year,  hence  the  importance  of 
saving  all  the  youngsters.  Luck  at 
this  time,  like  luck  everywhere  else, 
depends  more  upon  the  diligence  and 
care  of  the  shepherd  than  upon 
chance.  And  there  is  no  other  season 
when  the  flock  needs  such  close  and 
careful  attention.  The  observance  of 
a  few  simple  rules  just  previous  to 
the  lambing  period  will  also  aid  in 
keeping  down  mortality.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  suggest  a  few  of  them 
at  this  point. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ewes  should 
not  have  too  much  grain  just  pre- 
vious to  lambing  time,  and  it  should 
be  quite  nitrogenous  in  character. 
Plenty  of  water,  clean  and  pure  but 
not  ice-cold,  should  be  furnished; 
and  dry,  clean,  well-ventilated  quar- 
ters, free  from  drafts,  should  be 
provided.  It  is  better  to  have  the 
ewes  out-of-doors  than  in  drafty 
sheds  or  close,  poorly-ventilated, 
stuffy  places. 

They  must  not  be  crowded  or  rushed 
around,  nor  should  they  be  yarded 
with  other  stock,  as  '  there  is  too 
much  danger  that  the  ewes  may  be 
injured  or  the  lambs  killed  before 
they  are  born.  It  is  important,  too, 
that  they  be  not  allowed  to  jam 
through  doorways  or  gateways;  and 
doorsills  or  other  obstructions  at  the 
entrance  to  sheds  and  barns  should 
be  low  enough  to  avoid  any  possibility 
that  the  sheep  will  strike  their  abdo- 
mens against  them  as  they  pass  in 
and  out.  Many  an  abortion  of  an 
almost  fully  developed  lamb  has  been 
caused  by  the  last  mentioned  careless 
arrangement.  Quietness  in  handling 
and  care  to  avoid  crowding  or  bump- 
ing are  requisite  elements  of  good 
management  of  the  pregnant  ewe. 

Turning  now  to  the  care  of  the 
youngsters  at  birth.  The  first  few 
hours  of  their  existence  is  the  critical 
time.  If  a  lamb  is  born  strong  and 
healthy  and  the  ewe  is  all  right,  the 
lamb  will  usually  get  onto  his  feet 
and  find  the  teat.  But  many  times 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  especially  is 
it  true  of  early  lambs.  The  bane  of 
the  new-born  lamb  is  cold,  especially 
cold  winds,  and  it  is  very  easy  for 
the  new  arrival  to  become  so  chilled 
that  he  cannot  get  up;  or,  if  ae  does 
succeed  in  getting  onto  his  wobbly 
legs,  he  hasn't  strength  enough  to 
take  his  first  meal. 

So  for  the  lambs  that  are  coming 
during  cold  or  chilly  weather,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  good  manage- 
ment for  the  shepherd  to  be  about  at 
all  times  in  order  to  get  them  started 
right.  Two  things  should  be  aimed 
at:  One,  to  get  the  lamb  dry  as  soon 
as  possible;  the  next,  to  get  some 
warm  milk  into  the  little  stomach 
with  the  utmost  expedition. 

When  the  newly-born  lamb  is  found 
by  the  caretaker,  no  matter  how  lusty 
and  strong  he  may  be,  if  the  weather 
is  cold  he  should  be  cared  for  at 
once.  First  wipe  the  body  with  a  few 
handfuls  of  chaff  from  the  bedding, 
then  rub  vigorously  with  some  coarse, 
rough  material  (burlap  sacks  are  as 
good  as  anything).  This  will  start 
the  circulation  and  also  prevent  the 
lamb  from  chilling.  As  soon  as  the 
wocl  has  dried  off  a  bit,  assist  him 
to  suckle.  If  the  ewe  has  raised  a 
lamb  before,  this  will  not  be  difficult, 
but  young  ewes,  inexperienced  in 
mothering,  often  cause  a  great  deal 
of  trouble. 

The  best  way  is  to  catch  the  mother 
and  stand  on  one  side  of  her,  holding 
her  close,  then  with  the  hand  that 
is  toward  her  rear  reach  over  and 
pull  the  hind  leg  on  that  side  upward 
and  backward,  grasping  it  just  below 
the  stifle.  By  bending  over  the  ewe 
and  holding  her  head  close  to  your 
body  with  the  elbow  of  the  other 
arm,  one  hand  is  left  free  to  hold 
the  lamb  so  that  his  lips  come  in 
contact  with  the  teat. 

But  before  doing  this  the  operator 
should  be  sure  to  "start"  the  milk  so 
that  the  heavy,  waxy  gum  which  has 
sealed  the  milk  canal  in  the  teat  has 
been  forced  out.  Oftentimes  the  lamb 
idoes  not  suck  hard  enough  to  dislodge 
this  wax  and  so  gets  no  milk  at  first. 
He  then  becomes  discouraged  and 
refuses  to  hold  to  the  teat,  and  the 
caretaker  has  all  kinds  of  trouble  i 
getting  the  lamb  fed  the  first  tim<  _ 
It  will  whet  the  youngster's  appetite*' 
if  his  mouth  is  forced  open  and  a  bit 
of  milk  squirted  into  it. 

The  inexperienced  person  will  find 


it  considerable  of  a  job  to  hold  the 
ewe  and  manage  the  lamb  at  the  same 
time.  One  is  apt  to  wish  for  four 
arms  and  hands  instead  of  two.  But 
the  experienced  operator  turns  the 
trick  by  holding  the  ewe  with  his 
arms  above  the  albow,  thus  leaving 
the  hands  free;  besides,  he  is  bent 
down  over  the  mother  in  such  a  way 
that  to  a  great  extent  he  controls 
her  with  his  body. 

If  the  ewe  is  too  fidgety  and  hard 
to  hold  on  her  feet,  lay  her  down  on 
her  side  with  her  shoulders  resting 
between  your  own  legs;  or  set  her 
on  her  rump  with  her  body  leaning 
back  against  yours.  Then  lay  the 
lamb  on  his  side  close  to  the  udder 
and  in  such  a  position  that  you  can 
handle  him. 

All  this  fussing  to  get  a  lamb  to  its 
first  feed  is  often  very  provoking  and 
calls  for  the  greatest  exercise  of 
patience,  but  that  is  the  only  solution 
of  the  trouble — patience  and  continued 
effort  until  the  lamb  has  been  fed. 
After  the  first  meal  he  will  probably 
develop  strength  enough  to  do  his 
nursing  unaided,  though  in  many 
cases  assistance  will  be  necessary 
several  times. 

And  it  is  the  best  plan  to  be  sure 
that  the  lamb  is  getting  his  milk  the 
first  day  or  two.  Don't  imagine  that 
because  he  gets  his  head  in  the  ewe's 
flank  and  noses  around  he  is  really 
nursing.  Examine  the  udder  and  see 
if  it  is  milked  out;  or,  if  you  see  the 
lamb  evidently  hunting  for  the  teat, 
watch  to  see  what  happens.  If  his 
tail  wags  vigorously  and  then  quits 
without  further  effort,  he  has  prob- 
ably secured  a  good  fill;  but  if  he 
continues  to  nose  around  and  doesn't 
seem  satisfied,  it  is  time  for  you  to 
take  a  hand. 

It  is  getting  the  little  fellows 
started  in  the  way  they  should  go  that 
counts.  After  the  first  day  or  two  all 
the  bother  will  be  at  an  end  and  the 


lamb  will  cause  no  further  trouble. 

ELIJS  RAIL. 
University  of  Nebraska. 


HOME  REMEDIES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
of  February  12  I  noticed  a  question 
and  answer  in  regard  to  retention  of 
afterbirth  by  cows.  This  is  some- 
thing I  have  never  had  to  remove  by 
hand,  as  I  have  two  remedies  that  1 
have  used  for  something  like  forty 
years  and  that  have  always  been 
successful. 

One  of  these  is  gunpowder,  a 
lady's  sewing  thimble  of  ordinary 
size  measuring  the  dose.  I  bore  the 
pith  out  of  one  end  of  a  nubbin  of 
corn,  pour  in  the  powder,  plug  the 
hole  and  give  it  to  the  cow.  I  have 
never  had  one  that  refused  to  eat  it. 
If  necessary,  repeat  the  dose  in 
twelve  hours;  but  I  have  never  found 
it  necessary. 

The  other  remedy  is  horseradish. 
Get  a  root  four  or  five  inches  in 
length  and  two  inches  or  so  in  diam- 
eter. Cut  it  into  a  couple  of  pieces, 
rub  it  with  salt,  and  give  to  the  cow. 
It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  get 
the  gunpowder,  however. 

Kearney  Co.  T.  H.  WILSON. 


NmirHeider 
RCff  Tractor 


With  All  Latest  Improvements 

The  economical,  practical  tractor  for  mod- 
ern farming.  Light  in  weight,  strong  and  pow- 
erful, easy  to  operate.  The  real  one-man  tractor 
for  belt  or  field  work. 

Special  Heavy  Duty  Tractor  Motor 
long  stroke  type.  Large  crank  shaft,  connecting 
rods  and  bearings.  One-piece  cam  shaft.  The 
Helder  is  the  pioneer  light-weight  tractor  and  no 
experiment.  Will  do  any  kind  of  farm  work 
more  cheaply  than  horses. 

GET  OUR  CATALOG 

FREE 


Learn  about  (he 
new  Helder  be- 
fore you  buy  a 
tractor.  Write 
BIIDFR  MFG.CO 
250  Main  Si. 


tlA£?**"»  F**'l  CM  -.22  Gilianlzid 
9BU    trlndir.      |  $14  Steel  Wind  Mill., 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and . 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In- 1 
restlprate.  Write 
laromumoel for  catalog  and 
mill   r  r  price  lie*. 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


5  Year  Guaranteed  Buggies 
At- i/2  Retail  Price  , ' 


You  t&Ke  no  risK  when  you  buy  a  buggy 

from  us.  We  guarantee  it  to  please  you,  and  to  be  a  bigger 
value  (or  your  money  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else,  or  you 
needn't  keep  it.  Reference;  S.  111.  Natl.  Bank,  EastSt.  Louis, 111. 

Mutual  Buggies.  Surreys,  Wagons,  etc.,  are 

the  b ighc 6 1  quality, handsomest, moat Btylish  vehicles! 
built.  Tbe  only  line  guaranteed  5  years.  We  sell 
direct  at  wholesale  prices — and  save  you  $25.00  to 

$100.00.  Wrile  lor  catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

MUTUAL  HARNESS  at  $5.85  per  set  up:  double 
$14.10  up ;  work  harness  $19.  up,  all  genuine  leath 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 


er;  highest  quality;  Fully  Guaranteed  25  to  50%  cheaper  than  retail.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 
MUTUAL  CARRIAGE.  «3  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  Stations;  J  E.  St.  Louis,  111. 

or  Station  87C   132  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III.  _____ 


The  Backbone 
of  the  Farm 


The  horse  is  the  backbone  and  sinew  of  every  farm- 
for  horseflesh  and  muscle  is  continuous. 


-the  call 


This  everyday  utilization  of  tissue  and  muscle  must  be  constantly  repaired 
and  can  only  be  repaired  by  digested  food.    But  as  the  horse  has  the  smallest 
stomach  of  any  barnyard  animal  ol  its  size  and  its  feed  much  more  highly  con 
centrated,  it  is  necessary  to  invigorate  and  tone  up  the  horse's  digestive  organs 
to  make  sure  of  his  getting  the  good  out  of  his  dinner. 

D" HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

L  


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains  : 

Nux  Vomica.  Digestive 
and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Quassia.  Digestive  Tonic 
and  Worm  Expeller. 

Sulphate  of  Iron.  Blood 
Builder  and  General 
Tonic. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Laxa- 
tive and  Liver  Tonic. 

Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salta.  Laxative. 

Nitrate  of  Potash.  Stim- 
ulates Kidneys. 

Charcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases. 

Fenugreek.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  is  carefully 
compounded  byDr.Hess 
(M.D..D. V.S.),  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


is  a  scientific  preparation  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.D..D.V.S.)  and  coin 
posed  of  bitter  tonics  that  give  tone  to  the  general  system,  gentle  laxa 
tives  that  regulate  the  bowels  and  diuretics  that  act  gently 
on  the  kidneys.    It  not  only  gives  the  workhorse  spirit  and 
stamina,  but  it  will  make  your  cows  give  more  milk,  your 
steers  digest  more   food,  and   its  results  are  especially 
marked  when  fed  to  hogs  and  pigs.    It  relieves  the  minor  stock  ail 
ments  and  expels  worms. 

Our  proposition:   Ifitdoesnot  give  your  workhorse  spirit  and  stainii  ... 

all  of  your  stock  thrive  better,  free  from  disease  and  free  from  worms,  take  the  empty  packages 
back  to  our  dealer  and  get  your  money  back.    Every  pound  sold  on  this  guarautee.    A  ?s-lb.  pail 
$I.6o;  loo-lb.  sack  $5.00.    Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

FREE.  Dr.  Hess  (M.D..D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free 
of  charge  if  you  will  send  him  full  details.     Mention  this  paper  and  send 
2-cent  stamp.    96-page  Veterinary  Book  also 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland, 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A.    Your  hens  that  are  now  laying  eggs  for  hatching  should 
i  be  in  the  pink  of  condition,  so  that  the  offspring  may  have  an  even  chance  to  reach  maturity.    Just  a 
penny's  worth  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  feed  thirty  hens,  which  will  insure  red  combs  and  plenty  of  hen  music. 
It  will  make  your  hens  lay,  it  will  insure  health  in  your  poultry  flock,  excellent  for  little  chicks,  prevents  those 
little  bowel  troubles  and  complications,  also  prevents  and  cures  gapes,  cholera,  indigestion  and  the  like. 
\y2  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50.    Except  in 
Canada  and  extreme  West.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 
Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  Free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


SAVE  25T°50Z0N  HARNESS  $25.00 

FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


For  $25.00  we  offer  our  Leader  No  53—  1/i  inch 
Team  Harness  set  down  at  your  railroad  station.  This 
harness,  designed  and  made  for  durability  and  service  is 
the  biggest  bargain  we  have  to  offer.  While  the  price  is  exceptionally  low 
for  a  harness  of  this  nature, quality  has  not  been  sacrificed  on  that  account. 
But,  "after  quality,  it's  the  price  that  counts."  In  the  harness  here  illus- 
trated only  the  very  best  grade  of  Oak  Tanned  Leather  has  been  used  in 
its  manufacture  and  our  money-back  guarantee  stands  behind  every  saie 
We  .ssue  a  100-page,  completely  illustrated  catalog,  jammed  full  of  just  such  bargains  as  shown  f  ™f  ^™,U , Lax  own  har- 
just  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  one  of  these  handsome  books.    We  m*""'^™re  agents  or 

ness  in  our  spacious  factory  at  Waterloo.   This  alone  accounts  for  the  rock  bottom  prices       ^-"^^"^JVe  are 
brokers  to  split  up  the  profit-just  the  manufacturing  cost  with  one  small  profit  added    Th.s  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
absolutely  the  largest  manufacturers  of  harness  and  leather  goods,  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user 
A  comparison  of  quality  and  prices  will  surprise  you.    Write  today  to 

WESTERN  HARNESS  &  SUPPLY  CO..  605  Main  Street,  WATERLOO.  IOWA 
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Painhtubb 


er 


The  Niobehas  a  distinctive  style,  fit  and 
beauty.  It'6  d, essy.  Because  made  of 
pure  rubber  and  specially  reinforced  at 
the  heel,  this  rubber  and  its  companion 
(the  Cupid),  members  of  the  "Top  Notch 
Brand"  are  made  for  hard  service  es- 
pecially at  the  heel.  The 


The  "Cross"  on  the  instep,  makes  you 
sure  of  high  service  in  wear.  They  are  a 
balanced  rubber,  not  the  ordinary  kind. 

Get  them  at  your  dealer's. 
If  he  hasn  t  them  write  us  his 
name  and  we'll  send  you  our 
^f ree  book  No.  14 

BEACON  FALLS 
SIBBER  StlQ.. 
CO. 

BeiconFalb,Ct. 
York-Boston 
CMctfi 


They  work  like  Kodaks 


No.  2A  Folding 
Brownie, 


Takes  VA  s  i'A 
Pictures 


ave 


Hand: 


'^/Borax  save 
- .  rubbing  and 

scrubbing   and  lots 
of  time.    It  also  saves 
thi  hands,  keeping  them 
soft  and  white. 

Get  a  package  of  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  today.  You 
will  be  surprised  how  it 
saves  hard  work. 

At  All  Dealers 


20  MULE  TEAM 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  &  rent 
depoiit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  ar«  not  latlifled 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  daji. 

DO  NOT  BUY  S/&a«C 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illuitratini  every  kind  of 
bicyct©.  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers- 
MIE  PFMT  '*  «»  will  coat  jonto 
Uilt  UUnl  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  lent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation .  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES.  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lampi.  aundrlea  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  M-316,  Chicago 


BROWNIES 

Made  at  first  to  make 
photography  as  simple  and 
inexpensive  as  possible  for 
the  little  folks.  Made  so 
well  that  grown-ups  caught 
the  Brownie  habit  at  once. 
Now  made  for  all — from 
the  original  little  dollar 
Brownie  up  to  $12.00. 

Wonderfully  capable  little 
cameras  are  the  Brownies — 
combining  extreme  simplicity, 
low  price  and  efficiency  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

Work  like  the  Kodak — made  in 
Kodak  factories — by  Kodak  work- 
men—to Kodak  standards  of  quality. 

Use  Kodak  film  cartridge — day- 
light loading  and  unloading  of 
course — no  dark  room  for  any  of 
the  work. 

"Book  of  the  Brownies"  at  your  dealers 
or  on  request  from  us. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

412  State  Street,       ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

The  Kodak  City. 


CHINA  WARE  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFAC- 
TURER to  Consumer.  You  can  save  money 
and  get  the  greatest  assortment  of  Fine  China 
to  select  from.  Write  for  our  plan  of  selling 
china  direct  to  user.  Chamber  sets,  toilet  sets, 
dinner  sets,  breakfast  sets.  everything 
different  from  home  stocks.  None  but 
the  best.  Write  todav.  ,J.  FREE  SMITH, 
208    Ionia    Street,    LANSING,  MICHIGAN. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news   in    them. — S.    R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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Don't  Buy  Any  Range  Sight  Unseen 

If  you  were  buying  a  horse,  you  wouldn't  want  any  printed  description  — 
you  would  want  to  look  him  over  mighty  carefully  so  as  to  know  you  were  get- 
ting your  money's  worth.  So,  before  deciding  upon  any  range  the  wise  woman 
■will  go  to  the  local  dealer  and  examine  the  Great  Majestic  Range  closely— it  will 
stand  the  test  of  comparison  point  for  point,  with  any  range  ever  made.  When  you 
have  made  this  comparison— your  choice  will  be  the  range  with  a  reputation. 

The  Majestic  Outwears  Three  Ordinary  Ranges 

It  is  the  only  range  made  of  malleable  iron  and  charcoal  iron.  Charcoal  iron 
won't  rust  like  steel— malleable  iron  can't  break.    Outwears  3  ordinary  ranges. 

Perfect  Baker— Saves  Half  Your  Fuel 

The  Majestic  is  put  together  with  rivets— joints  and  seams  remain  air  tight 
forever.  Body  lined  with  pure  asbestos  board— you  can  see  it.  Takes  but  half 
the  fuel— assures  perfect  baking. 

All  Copper  Reservoir— Against  Fire  Box 
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READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  8.    R.    McKELVTE,  PUBLISHER. 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  t< 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

The  Backward  Child  in  School 

All  teachers  have  had  them  10  deal 
with — these  backward  children — and 
their  parents  likewise,  often  having 
their  work  in  general  condemned  be 
cause  they  could  not  enlist  the  inter- 
est of  some  of  the  children  or  could 
not  "get  them  started." 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  this 
matter  of  backward  children  is  being 
looked  into,  and  examination  by  com- 
petent physicians  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases 
the  backwardness  is  due,  not  to  stu- 
pidity or  lack  of  mental  capacity,  but 
to  defective  vision.  Often  the  defec- 
tive vision  and  defective  hearing  are 
remedied  by  the  simple  operation 
of  removing  the  adenoids  —  foreign 
growths  in  the  post-nasal  cavity  that 
affect,  both  hearing  and  sight  more 
or  less  through  pressure. 

From  two  public  schools  in  New 
York  city  forty  children  were  selected, 
these  being  the  worst  that  could  be 
found  in  these  schools,  eighteen  of 
them  being  so  stupid  that  they  were 
in  ungraded  classes,  and  eleven  re 
quiring  three  terms  to  do  the  work 
of  one.  All  of  them  had  defective 
vision,  and  were  treated  accordingly 
and  fitted  with  glasses.  After  six 
months  it  was  found  that  thirty-two 
of  them  had  made  remarkable  progress 

In  many  cases  the  removal  of 
adenoids  has  not  only  resulted  in 
better  school  work  but  in  better  dis- 
position in  many  ways,  many  so-called 
lazy,  inattentive  and  even  vicious- 
minded  children  showing  an  entirely 
different  mentality  afterwards.  Look 
to  the  eyes  and  throats  of  the  children 
before  punishing  them  for  inattention 
or  lack  of  industry.  There  may  be 
a  reason. 

The  Justice  of  Pharisees 

If  you  didn't  read  "The  First-Time 
Man"  in  the  February  22  number  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  borrow  a 
paper,  if  you  haven't  one,  and  read  it. 
It's  fiction?  Yes,  I  suppose  so  in  this 
case,  but  it's  a  story  written  with  a 
very  evident  purpose  and  could  find 
its  parallel  in  many  and  many  a  life 
that  has  been  smudged  almost  irre- 
mediably, not  so  much  because  of 
having  departed  once  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  as  by  hav- 
ing been  in  jail  for  the  offense — 
having  paid  the  penalty 

If  a  person  has  clone  something 
crooked  and  everybody  knows  it  but 
he  isn't  convicted;  if  he  is  by  nature 
crooked  and  everybody  knows  it,  so 
long  as  he  has  some  means  and  holds 
a  position  in  the  business  world,  so- 
ciety blinks,  perhaps,  but  allows  him 
to  pass  unchallenged.  But  if  he  is 
only  just  starting  out  in  the  world 
for  himself  and  makes  a  slip  under 
stress  of  temptation  for  which  he  gets 
"sent  up,"  or  if  he  has  no  holdings 
which  command  the  respect  of  a 
Mammon-worshiping  public,  even 
though  in  his  own  personality  he  is 
despised,  then — then  does  society  turn 
the  cold  shoulder  and  cross  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street  rather  than 
brush  garments  with  him  as  they 
pass.  It's  being  exposed  and  pun- 
ished that  makes  him  taboo,  while  the 
fellow  that  "gets  away  with  it"  is 
allowed  to  brazen  his  way  through. 

Back  of  our  accredited  courts  sits 
the  great,  unorganized  court  of  public 
sentiment.  I  do  not  say  courts  of 
justice,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
for  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
does  human  justice  tinged  with  Divine 
pity  hold  full  sway.  Public  sentiment 
too  often  as  pitilessly  sentences  the 
chance  offender,  whose  greatest 
crime  was  momentary  weakness  and 
yielding,  as  does  the  court  that  pro- 
nounces the  actual  sentence  and 
makes.it  too  heavy  for  the  error. 

Thus  the  young  man  who,  though 
he  fell  from  grace  and  was  caught 
in  the  act,  is  not  yet  a  real  criminal, 
is  sent  to  a  place  where  every  influ- 
ence tends  to  make  him  one  and  to 
drag  him  further  down,  instead  of 
providing  for  him  such  atmosphere 
and  associations  as  will  strengthen 
and  uplift  him  and  restore  him  to 
society  re-enforced  by  higher  ideals 
and  purified  by  the  fire  through  which 
he  has  passed. 

Our  criminal  laws  need  overhaul- 
ing; our  jails  and  penitentiaries  need 
reforming  and  our  courts  need  huma- 
nizing.   What  can  we  women  do  about 


:t?  We  can  talk  and  work,  and  by- 
nd-by  we  can  vote,  if  we  care  enough 
•bout  these  conditions  to  want  to  see 
chem  changed.  And  until  that  tune 
3omes  we  can  study  out  these  things 
tnd  lend  our  influence  toward  helping 
ilong  a  better  regime.  Above  all,  we 
3an  begin  by  holding  out  a  helping 
land  to  offenders  against  society 
when  they  try  to  rise  above  their 
aults,  rather  than  giving  them  a 
;hove  downward — by  word  and  atti- 
tude if  not  by  deed. 

*  *  * 

In  a  daily  paper  appears  an  adver- 
Msement  like  this:  "I,  John  Doe,  aged 
seventeen,  want  employment  while  on 
parole  from  state  prison."  A  frank 
ivowal  is  this  of  his  social  status, 
embodying  a  plea  for  another  chance 
— a  chance  away  from  prison  influ- 
ences. But  how  many  of  us,  if  we 
needed  the  kind  of  work  he  can  do. 
would  be  willing  to  take  him  into  our 
homes  on  the  same  terms  that  we  do 
other  helpers  of  whose  moral  prin- 
ciples we  know  little  or  nothing?  He 
may  be — probably  is — just  as  innately 
honest  as  a  good  many  of  the  young 
men  with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
'is  neighbors,  but — whisper  it  with 
bated  breath  and  solemn  glances — 
he's  been  in  jail.  Having  been  under 
sentence  of  a  court — of  justice  (?)  — 
ae  is  branded. 

And  it's  the  brand  we  shy  at,  not 
the  open-faced  boy  whose  fault,  grave 
as  it  was,  was  no  greater  than  could 
be  found  in  the  sons  of  some  of  our 
"best"  citizens  who  have  money  and 
influence  enough  to  gloss  over  their 
departures  from  right  principles. 
"They're  young  and  hot-headed,"  we 
condone  when  we  hear  of  their 
escapades,  "and  they'll  steady  down 
after  a  while."  So  will  John  Doe  if 
he  has  a  chance  in  the  right  environ- 
ment, which  we  might  give  him  in 
our  employ  if — but  he's  been  in  jail. 
He's  branded.  And  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it? 

*  *  * 

And  society's  own  brand  in  certain 
cases  is  just  as  effective  against  the 
reform  of  women  or  girls  who  have 
erred — not  so  much  for  the  error, 
perhaps,  as  for  being  caught.  Even 
then  the  family  position  or  the  amount 
of  money  behind  the  erring  one  has 
much  to  do  with  the  power  of  society 
to  gracefully  forget  (?)  and  to  stop 
wagging  tongues. 

The  erring  girl  who  has  no  "influ- 
ence" to  uphold  her  until  the  wave  of 
righteous  indignation  on  the  part  of 
society  has  receded,  must  go  down 
and  down  because  no  hand  is  extended 
to  hold  her  up  until  her  feet  strike 
firm  ground  again.  She  is  forced  into 
the  company  of  the  depraved  and 
vicious  just  as  surely  as  though  she 
were  thrown  into  jail  with  them,  be- 
cause of  the  over-virtuous  attitude  of 
society  toward  her.  And  all  the  while 
there  may  be  among  her  accusers 
and  oppressors  many  who,  if  the  world 
knew,  would  be  wearing  the  same 
brand,  the  while  they  are  pointing  the 
finger  of  virtuous  scorn  at  her. 

It's  wrong!  And  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it? 


Defends  School  System 

To  Home  Circle:  Of  late  there  has 
been  a  great  note  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
the  public  school  system  in  the  United 
States.  Condensed,  this  attitude  is  a 
complaint  against  the  "uniformity" 
of  methods  in  the  public  schools. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
education  in  its  true  sense  and  the- 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  Edu- 
cation is  harmonious  development, 
the  enlarging  of  life,  the  unfolding 
of  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
nature,  the  upbuilding  of  every  men- 
tal faculty  and  moral  quality  and  the 
symmetrical  rounding  out  of  every 
physical  possibility.  The  fact — if  it 
be  a  fact — that  the  eight  years  of 
elemental  instruction  in  our  public 
schools  do  not  fit  the  student  for  any 
specific  profession  is  no  argument 
against  the  system. 

It  must  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  if  the  average  student's  educa- 
tion be  conducted  so  as  to  develop 
and  enlarge  all  his  natural  gifts  of 
miud  and  body,  he  must  become  much 
better  fitted  for  any  practical  work  to 
which  he  may  choose  to  apply  him- 
self. The  question  underlying  true 
education,  however,  should  not  be  "Of 
how  much  specific  value  is  this  or 
that  study?"  but  rather,  "How  much 
does  it  tend  toward  the  practical,  the 
broadening  of  life  and  the  unfolding 
of  natural  tendencies,  together  with 
the    strengthening    of    the  weaker 
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faculty,  whether  such  be  mental  or 
physical?" 

The  purpose  of  our  system  of  edu- 
cation is  not  to  produce  scientific 
freaks,  which  must  be  the  outcome 
of  persistent  development,  generation 
after  generation,  only  along  their 
natural  lines.  In  fact,  there  is  little 
development  for  the  student  who  acts 
and  thinks  only  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  For  example,  here 
is  a  student  born  with  an  aptitude  for 
mathematics,  but  with  little  or  no 
inclination  toward  art  or  music.  The 
symmetrical  education  of  such  a  per- 
son will  not  consist  in  the  sole  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties  for  mathe- 
matics. The  education  of  real  value 
to  this  student,  and  that  which  will 
tend  to  widen  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, is  that  which  will  develop  those 
faculties  that  are  already  weak  and 
thereby  increase  his  versatility  by  the 
cultivation  of  art  and  music.  Again, 
if  one  were  weak  physically  and 
strong  mentally,  would  we  consider 
that  we  were  rendering  the  best  edu- 
cational service  to  the  individual  and 
to  society  by  pushing  the  mental 
nature  and  neglecting  the  physical? 

It  is  true  that  all  children  differ 
more  or  less,  one  from  another.  They, 
differ  in  temperament,  in  natural 
gifts,  in  aptitude  for  work,  mental  or 
physical;  but  a  careful  psychological 
investigation  reveals  but  little  differ- 
ence in  the  character  and  number  of 
mental  faculties.  The  various  senses 
which  regulate  the  student's  aptitude 
for  mathematics  may  naturally  be 
more  acute  than  are  those  which  have 
to  do  with  art  and  music.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  versatile  faculties 
are  lacking.  They  are  present,  and 
remain  to  be  developed. 

Instead  of  decrying  uniformity, 
therefore,  it  is  the  very  thing  we 
need — uniformity  in  life,  uniformity 
in  action,  uniformity  in  development, 
uniformity  in  education.  If  our  sys- 
tem is  stupid  because  it  is  uniform, 
then  it  certainly  must  be  uniform  if 
it  is  to  best  suit  the  needs  of  the 
masses;  and  the  possibility  of  in- 
augurating a  system  that  can  accord 
with  individual  tastes  and  needs  and 
special  gifts  seems  to  me  quite  im- 
probable. Even  if  it  were  possible  it 
would  not  be  best,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  would  tend  to  develop  one-sided 
rather  than  well-rounded  individuals. 

If  it  is  education  we  seek,  then 
there  must  be  a  system.  And  a  sys- 
tem, to  be  practicable,  must  be  uni- 
form. To  have  a  system  uniform  it 
must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and 
based  upon  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  To  promote  a  sys- 
tem of  education  that  fits  students 
professionally  for  life  is  to  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  true  education. 

Adams  Co.  A  STUDENT. 


In  the  Old-Fashioned  Way 

To  Home  Circle:  I  sometimes  think 
that  time  is  poorly  spent  in  trying  to 
utilize  old  clothing,  stockings,  etc., 
when  one's  hands  are  already  full. 
My  husband's  mother  said  once  that 
I  patched  more  than  she  did  and  that 
was  useless,  for  she  patched  a  great 
deal.  The  trouble  in  this  enlightened 
day  is  that  mothers  do  not  teach  their 
girls  to  sew  and  mend  as  they  used 
to.  Even  the  boys  in  many  cases  were 
also  taught  to  use  a  needle.  I  am 
old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  a  girl 
should  be  taught  all  the  household 
arts  of  years  ago.  How  many  can 
knit,  sew  over  and  over  nicely,  and 
darn? 

I  fully  realize  that  it  does  not  pay 
now  to  knit  one's  stockings,  unless 
one  wants  stockings  that  are  really 
warm  and  will  wear  long.  The  last 
time  I  was  in  New  York  state,  some 
six  years  ago,  an  aunt  was  knitting 
her  daughter  two  pairs  of  long  woolen 
stockings.  She  (a  bachelor  girl) 
already  had  six  pairs  on  hand,  but 
"Mother  will  not  always  be  here  to 
knit  them,"  aunt  remarked,  "and  I 
love  to  knit."  The  good  aunty  passed 
"over  the  river"  last  year,  and  the 
daughter  lives  with  her  brother  in  a 
luxurious  house  in  St.  Louis  where, 
no  doubt,  she  still  wears  "mother's 
knitted  stockings." 

MRS.  F.  C.  JOHNSON. 

Colorado.   

See  that  the  tooth  brushes  the 
children  use  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  either  boiling  water  or  some 
disinfectant — borax  or  soda  are  good 
— when  they  are  put  away  after  use, 
and  see  that  they  are  kept  exposed 
to  light  and  air  while  drying,  other- 
wise more  germs  of  decay  are  apt 
to  be  carried  into  the  mouth  than 
out  of  it 
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Forest  Pets 

While  my  father  was  cutting  wood 
one  day  he  cut  down  a  tree  in  which 
he  found  a  squirrel's  nest  containing 
three  baby  squirrels.  He  knew  that 
he  had  destroyed  the  nest  and  that 
the  mother  would  probably  not  find 
her  babies  again,  so  he  brought  them 
to  me  for  pets.  My  brother  made  a 
cage  for  them,  in  the  top  of  which  he 
made  a  place  for  them  to  sleep;  and 
in  the  front  of  the  cage  he  fastened 
a  branch  for  them  to  play  on. 

They  were  soon  so  tame  that  they 
would  come  down  from  their  den 
whenever  I  called  them  and  eat  out 
of  my  hand.  It  was  fun  to  watch 
them  run  up  and  down  the  branches. 
But  one  day  one  of  them  got  out  and 
we  could  hardly  catch  it.  At  last  my 
sister  got  some  corn  and  called  it,  and 
it  came  and  ate  out  of  her  hand. 
She  caught  it  then  and  put  it  back 
in  the  cage. 

I  kept  them  until  they  were  grown, 
but  one  day  while  we  were  all  gone 
to  the  stock  show  one  of  them  died. 
Then  I  asked  my  brother  to  take  the 
other  two  back  to  the  woods  and 
turn  them  loose.  He  saw  them  once 
after  this,  but  I  have  never  seen  them 
since  the  day  I  said  good-bye  to  them. 
— Ruth  Potter,  age  10.  Mountain 
Grove,  Mo. 


Frisky  Pony 

Last  summer  I  had  a  Shetland  pony 
named  Billy,  and  a  frisky  fellow  he 
was.  One  day  when  my  friends  came 
to  our  house  to  play,  mamma  said  we 
might  ride  Billy.  For  the  first  half- 
hour  he  behaved  very  well,  when  sud- 
denly he  pretended  to  be  scared  at 
some  logs  near  the  road  and  started 
to  run.  The  girl  that  was  on  his  back 
rolled  off  and  he  went  all  the  faster. 
After  he  got  tired  running  he  let 
mamma  catch  him,  but  we  were  so 
frightened  we  did  not  ride  him  any 
more  that  day.  The  girl  that  tumbled 
was  not  hurt  at  all,  and  we  had  a 
good  laugh  after  we  caught  Billy. 
— Margaret  Boyle,  age  9,  Pawnee 
City,  Neb. 


Very  Doggish  Dog 

I  have  a  pet  dog  that  T  got  of  a 
lady  who  was  going  to  drown  him. 
She  did  drown  all  the  other  puppies, 
but  she  gave  him  to  me.  His  name 
is  Snooze,  and  he  doesn't  like 
strangers.  He  has  been  staying  with 
my  grandpa  now  for  almost  two 
years,  and  likes  grandpa  better  than 
he  does  me.  We  used  to  have  lots  of 
fun  going  after  the  cows.  I  gave  him 
to  a  lady  once  and  she  said  she  would 
whip  him,  but  I  asked  her  not  to. 
When  we  went  away  papa  went  into 
the  barn  and  let  Snooze  out  of  the 
back  door,  and  he  went  home  with 
me.  I  play  with  him  in  the  summer 
when  I  go  to  visit  grandpa.— Mary 
Rose,  age  13,  Bignell,  Neb. 


Squeezed  by  a  Snake 

One  day  last  summer  my  brother 
and  I  went  into  the  field  to  dig  some 
potatoes.  When  we  reached  there  we 
heard  a  rabbit  crying  and  went  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  We  found 
a  large  snake  curled  around  a  little 
rabbit  and  squeezing  it  to  death.  My 
brother  told  me  to  run  and  get  the 
hoe,  and  1  did;  and  I  tore  my  dress, 
too,  in  climbing  over  the  fence.  He 
struck  the  snake  with  the  hoe  and 
cut  it  about  three  inches  from  the 
head.  I  picked  it  up,  and  it  was  dead. 
There  were  only  two  rabbits,  and  one 
of  those  were  dead  too.  The  live  one 
had  a  little  white  spot  between  its 
ears.  I  put  them  both  in  the  .  nest. 
Afterward  when  we  looked  there  for 
them  the  live  one  was  gone.  I  think 
the  mother  rabbit  will  not  want  her 
babies  to  meet  such  an  unwelcome 
visitor  again.  —  Margaret  M.  Bearce, 
age  10,  Liberty,  Neb. 


Seeing  City  Sights 
1  will  tell  you  about  my  trip  to  the 
state  fair  and  what  I  saw.  A  girl 
friend  of  mine  was  with  me.  First 
we  made  the  rounds  among  the  ex- 
hibitors and  got  our  share  of  sou- 
venirs, then  we  went  to  a  free  picture 
show  and  had  a  rest  at  the  same 
time.  Next  we  went  to  see  "the  choc- 
olate dip."  'Rastus,  a  negro,  sat  high 
up  on  a  board;  below  him,  a  tank  of 


water.  Below  the  board  on  which  he 
sat  was  a  trigger  at  which  the  men 
and  boys  threw  balls — "two  for  a 
nickel,  five  for  a  dime!"  the  men 
would  call.  Every  time  one  of  the 
players  hit  the  trigger  with  his  ball, 
down  went  'Rastus  into  the  water. 
That  was  fun  for  the  crowd,  and 
'Rastus  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  anyone. 

After  that  we  saw  Sally,  the 
monkey,  eat  peanuts  and  chew  gum; 
then  we  went  to  the  Indian  village 
and  saw  our  first  real  Indians  in 
their  wigwams.  We  watched  them 
prepare  their  supper  and  saw  how 
they  lived.  At  the  stock  pavilion  were 
the  beautiful  Shetland  ponies.  We 
took  a  trip  to  the  University  Farm, 
where  the  flowers  were  growing,  and 
followed  the  guides  through  the 
buildings  and  grounds.  In  the  even- 
ing we  went  to  a  show  at  one  of  the 
theaters  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

While  in  Lincoln  we  took  many  car 
rides  over  the  city  and  out  to  College 
View  and  to  Wyuka  cemetery.  We 
visited  the  state  capitol  and  the  Lin- 
coln monument,  and  went  to  the  top 
of  the  new  bank  building. — Lydia 
Schuetz,  age  14,  Humboldt,  Neb. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Veterinary  Course  at  Home 

$1500  and  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp- 
lest English.  Diploma 
granted.  Graduates  as- 
sisted in  getting  loca- 
tions or  positions.  Cost 
within  reach  of  all. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOII  PARTICULARS 

The  London  Veterinary 
Correspondence  School 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin  writes: 

'  I  took  the  course  for  my 
jwn  benefit  on  the  farm, 
but  the  success  I  had 
started  me  In  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
ind  will  be  to  any  man." 


Learn  to  operate  and  repair 
automobiles.  Training  on 
vulcanizers,  drill  presses, 
lathes.  Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing. Free  catalog. 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
2342  O  St.         Lincoln,  Neb. 


If  the  children  don't  like  plain 
brown  bread  or  graham  bread,  which 
is  better  for  them  than  all  white 
bread,  try  putting  raisins  or  currants 
into  it  and  sweetening  it  slightly 
with  brown  sugar. 


BIRD 

Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animate  1-oarn  at  horn*  to  mount 
ftllllliaiS  blrde.    animals,  game 

lia&da,  fleh;  tan  skins:  make  beautiful 
enga  and  robes.    Decorate  your  horn* 
j  with  your  own  trophies.    Make  big 
money  motmtlng  (or  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  minrrtm  me- 
nu.  Charges  In.   Write  today  for  FREE  Il- 
lustrated book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
showing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
male.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
53  Monarch  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Nehr 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Be  Sure  of  Pure  Soap- 

Whether  you  prefer  hard  soap  or  soft  soap  for  house- 
hold use  in  your  home  its  purity  should  be  unquestioned. 
Cheap  soap  is  dear  at  any  price  and  is  frequently 
made  from  diseased  animal  fats  and  other  ingre- 
dients that  are  positively  harmful  to  both  skin 
and  fabrics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  soap  you 
can  make  with  Lewis'  Lye  is  sure 
to  be  pure —  better  than  _____ 
the  best  and  cheaper 


than  the  cheapest  you  can  buy 

Lewis' Lye 

The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 

enables  any  woman  to  make  hard  or  soft  pure  white  soap 
for  ail  household  uses  from  scraps  of  meat  and  cooking  grease 
which  ordinarily  would  be  thrown  away  as  useless. 

As  the  98  %  pure,  full  strength  lye  it  is — Lewis' 
Lye  is  without  equal  for  soap-making,  water- 
breaking,  and  general  cleaning  purposes.  It  is 
the  only  lye  made  by  manufacturing  chomists 
and  is  freely  recommended  for  — 

—  Cleaning  —  Conditioning  Hogs 

—  Disinfecting  —  Spraying  Trees 

—  Destroying  Vermine  —  Making  Soap 

—  Softening  Water  —  and  all  general  purposes. 

On  sale  at  all  grocers.  Write  today  for  booklet  of  soap- 
making  recipes  and  other  helpful  suggestions  on  the  use 
of  Lew.is*  Lye  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm.  Your  copy 
mailed  free  on  request  Simply  address : 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Use  Caution — Don't  be  Defrauded! 

The  great  popularity  and  the  heavy  demand  for  the  famous 
Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes  made  only  by  the  F.  Mayer 
Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  have  caused  dishonest  dealers 
to  sell  cheap  and  inferior  imitations  to  their  customers  when  the 
genuine  Martha  Washington  was  wanted  and  asked  for. 

Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes. 


You  can  slip  them  on  and  off  at  will — elastic 
Bt  the  sides  insures  perfect  fit  and  free  action  of 
the  foot.    You  get  rest,  relief  and  solid  com 
fort.    Dressy,  neat  and  durable.    //  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

The  Mayer  trade  mark  and  the  name 
"Marsha  Washington"  are  stamped  on  the 
aole.  If  you  do  not  find  these  mark*,  you 
are  being  defrauded. 

FREE — For  the  name  of  a  dealer  who 
does  not  handle  Mayer  Martha  Washing- 
ton Comfort  Shoes,  we  will  send  free  a 
beautiful  15x20  pic- 
ture of  Martha 
Washington. 

F.  Mayer  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee. 
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Read 


Price 

Less  Than 

no 


If  you  read  this  little  "ad"  and  are 
not  convinced  of  the  quality  I  am 
offering:  at  my  low  price—send  me 

•WoW^  rn.  your  n,rlm?,  on  a  *nstal  for  my 
World  s  Championship  Hat<><ina  Facte  "  But  vou 
»n  safely  onier  right  now.  The  U.  S.  Government 
,  .s  a  customer  of  mine,  aluint  with  nearly  200  (mother* 
Ior,i^Uy  SF  S".  Warld's  Cham^'shi'pt: 
S&Pm?!!  run,,,n=f  their fint  incubator^kna i t  won 
with  100  per  oeut  hatches.   Here  are  the  facts  about 

Jim  Rohan's  Six-Time 

World's  Champion  / 

Belle  City  Incubators 

140-Egg  Size  omy  fi>  ran  /-  r 

I  guarantee  my  machine  to  out-  fjj  B 
hatch  all  comers,  give  you  a  long 

trial, prove  all  claims.  "Why  pay  more?  ^^mmm 
Why  not  save  money  and  get  in  the  X  r-oSohi 
championship  class!  JS  rrelgnl 

The  Belle  City  has  double  walls,  dead     EM  Paid 
sir  spaceall  over,  double  door, copper   „  . 
tank,  hot-water  heat,  self-regulator.   East  of  Rockies 
••Tycos"  thermometer,  egg  tester,  safety  lamp,  nursery, 
high  legs.  My 

Belle  Cityftpfwwf  «r 
140-CHICK  P1  wuut:l 

Isthe  only  double-wall  brooder 
made,  hot  water  heat  platform, 
and  metal  lamp.   Price  $4.85. 

When  shipped  together  1  make  | 
aspeelal  price  of  Jll.BOfor  both  Inhkftoa 
Incubator  and  rirooder  saving  I  st  Vmi  Buffalo 
vou90contlie  Complete  Ontlit,  I  kMB»scitror  ' 
freight  prepai  d.  Eastof  Rockies.  1*  Swine. 
Better  write  today  for  big  Portfolio  "Hatching  Facts" 
and  get  latest  Information  how  to  make  money  out  of 
poultry  at  small  expense,  or  it  in  a  hurry  you  can  order 
from  this  advertisement.  I  guar- 
antee everything  as  represented 
or  refund  money.  Address  me 
personally,  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Company 
Box  149  Racine,  Wis. 


QUICK! 


Get  Johnson's  Book 

It  tells  so  many  facis  not  founH  in  other 
books  that  you  need  it,  no  matter  which 
others  you  have.  Home  made,  home 
printed,  plain  and  practical  from  cover  to 
,  cover.    Tells  about  the 

OLD  TRUSTY 

Incubator — over  400,000  in  use — all  sold  on 
"30  to  90  days*  tree  trial,  10  year  guarantee— 
direct  from  factory.  Price  less  than  $10. 
Write  to  Johnson  and  read  his  book— then  select 
your  incubator 

JOHNSON,  INCU8WBI  MAN.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


your  Chickens  Healthy  with  Germikil 

(the  Great  Roup  and  While  Diarrhoea  Remedy) 

Cataloueg  AYE  RDnC  Box  6 

FREE        MIC  DIIUOi,   BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 


POULTRY 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


_  "$4.85 

J*4Q-Chick  Brooder 


MandyLee 


New  Principles   in  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,    ventilation  and 
moisture.   The  Handy  jLee  is  cer- 
tain, simple,  easy  to  operate.   No  chance  for  mistake?, 
simply  follow  plain  rules.   Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
the  bind  easily  raised.   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  an*" 
Lee's  famous  Germozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY, 
1184  Harney  Street*  Omaha,  Neb. 


POULTRY 

and  Alm.nae  lor  1918  has  224  page,  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  telli  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  reme  lies.  All  ahout  Ineubnton,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  andhow  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  """d  it.  Only  15e. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Boi  1104  Freeport,  111. 

100  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

the  best  we  ever  grew.  New  blood  tor  old 
customers.  (31  years  with  Barred  Rocks.) 
O.    G.    fl.EMEXT  ORD,  NEBRASKA 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHINp 
From  21  leading  Varieties  el  Chickens  h 
ATE  BROS.,  b.<  e.  Blair,  Neb. u 


Sure  Hatch  Incubator  and 
Uncle  Sam  Poultry  Book 


The  combination  of  these  two  will  bring  you  success 
in  the  poultry  business.  The  first  and  greatest  thing  is 
a  good  incubator.  Tou  get  this  when  you  buy  a  Sure 
Hatch.  Built  of  the  best  California  redwood — strong  and 
neat — first  class  heating  system  made  of  pure  lake  cop- 
per which  never  rusts — large  egg  chamber  and  roomy 
nursery — best  regulator  made — regulator  on  side  of 
machine  out  »f  the  way— top  clear  like  a  table — chick  tray 
in  nursery — three'  walls  with  dead  air  space — extra  thick 
insulation  in  lid  and  a  lot  more  strong  features  not  found 
in  other  machines.  In  fact  the  Sure  Hatch  is  a  quality 
machine.  No  thin  iron — no  paste-board — no  knotty  lumber — no  inferior  stuff  u=ed.  Goes 
out  ready  to  use.     Don't  have  to  put  100  pieces  together  like  you  do  with  some  others. 


The  Chicks  Hatched  from  Eggs  Other  Machines 
would  Spoil  will  soon  pay  for  your  Sure  Hatch 

This  Is  no  idle  statement,  but  an  absolute  fact.  There  are  a  lot  of 
cheap  machines  on  the  market  that  hatch  so  poorly  that  they  dis- 
credit incubators  in  general.  Don't  be  misled  by  a  cheaply  built 
machine  sold  at  a  low  price.  Buy  only  a  standard  machine  made 
by  a  reliable  Arm.  FULLY  GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS. 
UNCLE  SAM  POULTRY  BOOK  is  written  by  men  who  studied 
out  the  poultry  bu  iness  for  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Government.  It  tells  plainly  (and  with  the  highest  author- 
ity in  the  world)  just  what  to  do  to  succeed  with  chickens. 
Every  poultryman  can  read  the  book  with  profit.  Especially  if  you 
are  beginning  the  business  you  should  have  the  book.  Nothing 
like  it  printed,  and  published  only  by  us.  Sold  at  almost  cost — 
only  20  cents  postpaid,  and  by  our  plan  you  can  have  50  cents 
back.  Send  for  one  now.  Also  ask  for  our  big  free  Sure  Hatch 
catalog  and  pick  out  an  incubator  at  once. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

BOX  43  FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 


20  Cents 


Bigger  Hatches  With  Only 
1  Gal.  Oil  To  Hatch— One 

B/2 1 1  { n  j-w  irvf  T  awmwiV  Get  our  new  Frce  Book  No. 

tilling  ol  Lamp!—  &  ^sss» 

direct  from  factory  to  you.   No  agents — no  dealers.   Guaranteed  to  please.  Freight 
prepaid  anywhere!    The  X-Ray  is  the  one  incubator  today  that's  built  on  the  right 
principle  with  the  lamp  underneath,  in  the  center,  and  not  on  the  side.   This  means 
Iperfect  distribution  of  heat  in  the  egg-chamber  and  no  outside  cold.   We  use  a  large 
oil  tank  holding  four  to  eight  quarts  of  oil— making  only  one  filling  of  the  lamp,  but 
just  four  quarts  are  all  that's  needed  for  hatch.   Old  style  machines  have  to  be 
filled  every  day.   The  X-Ray  saves  both  work  and  money!    Heat  is  regulated 
b  y  our  patented  automatic  trip  which  cuts  down  flame  at  burner  when  egg 
chamber  gets  too  hot— this  is  a  big  saving  of  oil.  The  ever  successful 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR 


has  other  exclusive  and  proven  features  that  you  will  like.   It  opens  from  the  top- 
haB  tuio  double  glass  panels  so  you  can  see  the  thermometer  at  any  time  wlthou 
letting  in  outside  air  on  eggs.   Ventilate  or  turn  eggs  by  simply  raising  the  lid. 
There  are  no  sliding  heavy  drawers  to  break  the  eggs.   X-Ray  is  heated  to  hatching 
temperature  In  just  15  minutes— others  take  4  to  8  hours  because  of  their  old  style 
principle.  X-Ray  is  made  of  all  genuine  California  redwood,  covered  completely 
with  enamelcJ  steel,  beautiful  rosewood  finish,  legs  galvanized,  strongly  braced. 
Every  X-Ray  incubator  fully  guaranteed.  X-Ray  results  are  the  biggest  results. 

Write  Today  For  Free  Book  No.  30 

Learn  all  abont  X-Ray  construction— why  X-Ray  is  entirely  different 
and  wonderfully  better  than  any  other.  Read  why  women  and  all  mere 
beginners  have  such  big  success  every  time  with  the  X-Ray!   Write  today 
—this  is  very  important  news— worth  money! 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,       Wayne.  Neb. 


Why  Incubator  Chicks  Die 


The  book  entitled.  The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  why  incubator  chicks  die, 
will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail,  to  anyone  sending  us  the  names  of 
7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  incubators.  This  book  can  save  you  $100  this 
summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The  cause  and  telli 
of  a  cure.     BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR  THE  o AMES. 

RAIS ALL  REMEDY  COMPANY 


BLACKWELjU  OKLAHOMA 


READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  8.   R.    McKJELVIE.  PUBLISHER. 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Preventing  Frozen  Combs 

A  correspondent  writes:  "In  last 
week's  paper  you  said  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  combs  of  Leghorns 
to  be  spoiled  by  freezing.  Will  you 
please  tell  us  how  to  prevent  it,  and 
describe  treatment  when  it  occurs?" 

Frozen  combs  may  be  prevented  by 
the  free  use  of  muslin,  which  ex- 
cludes cold  drafts  while  it  admits 
cold  air  freely.  In  the  muslin-front 
house  that  will  be  described  in  next 
week's  issue  you  will  find  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  I  have  used 
these  for  five  years,  and  last  winter 
was  a  pretty  severe  test  of  their 
adaptability  to  all  temperatures,  for 
with  the  low  temperature  that  pre- 
vailed for  days  at  a  time  and  reached 
32  degrees  below  on  one  night,  Leg- 
horns with  their  full,  red  combs  came 
through  unscathed,  the  hens  laying 
all  winter. 

These  birds  were  not  permitted 
outside  of  their  shed  when  the  air 
outside  was  below  the  freezing  point 
or  when  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground.  More  fowls  freeze  their 
combs  by  going  out  into  cold  air  from 
a  warm  roosting  place,  or  by  being 
allowed  free  range  when  cold  winds 
are  blowing,  than  from  cold  houses 
where  the  air  is  cold  and  pure  but 
entirely  free  from  draft. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  for  frosted 
combs  than  kerosene  applied  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  injury.  If  dis- 
covered before  they  have  thawed,  the 
use  of  snow  to  thaw  them  out  will 
prevent  their  being  so  bad  as  they 
might  be  otherwise. 


Success  With  Brooders 

A  subscriber  who  writes  that  she 
has  not  had  good  success  with  chicks 
in  a  popular  hot-air  brooder  asks 
whether  hot-water  brooders  would 
not  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  cause  of  lack  of  success  in 
either  hot-air  or  hot-water  brooders 
is  usually  too  much  heat  and  too 
little  air.  Too  much  is  left  to  the 
judgment  in  the  way  of  ventilation, 
with  the  result  in  many  cases  that 
the  chicks  become  victims  to  white 
diarrhoea  and  pneumonia,  or  if  they 
escape  those  they  are  often  stunted 
and  thrive  but  poorly.  There  is 
where  the  fireless  brooders  are  com- 
ing in.  They  at  least  don't  roast  the 
chicks  at  the  outset,  but  even  the 
users  of  these  find  deficiencies  un- 
less the  quality  of  judgment  is  well 
exercised. 

Here  is  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind: 
Fowls  are  open-air  creatures  and 
require  an  abundance  of  fresh  air. 
Supply  it,  together  with  sufficient 
warmth  for  comfort,  and  they  will  do 
well  in  brooders  or  with  hens.  The 
attempt  to  brood  large  numbers  of 
chicks  together  has  been  responsible 
for  much  of  the  trouble  attributed  to 
the  brooders,  too. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  chicks  are 
about  as  many  as  anyone  ever  at- 
tempts to  raise  with  one  hen,  and 
then  there  is  no  doling  out  of  air  to 
them,  but  they  get  it  freely  by  shift- 
ing their  position  and  thrusting  their 
heads  from  beneath  the  feathers, 
which  are  loose  enough  to  give 
plenty  of  air  even  without  that.  But 
from  seventy-five  to  150  chicks  are 
often  put  into  brooders  supposed  to 
be  made  for  even  larger  numbers  than 
that,  and  the  air  doled  out  to  them 
through  very  small  apertures  while 
the  heat  is  often  supplied  all  too 
generously.  The  result  is  an  inevit- 
able weakening  from  lack  of  one  and 
too  much  of  the  other. 

If  people  would  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  small  chicks  can  safely  be 
brooded  in  large  numbers,  there 
would  be  less  .  condemnation  of 
brooders.  Brood  chickens  in  small 
flocks,  at  least  until  they  get  old  and 


strong  enough  to  push  their  way  to 
fresh  air  when  they  need  it,  which 
the  little  fellows  cannot  do  in  such 
large  flocks.  They  do  not  need  arti- 
ficial heat  very  long  and  do  better 
in  the  fireless  brooder  as  they  get  a 
little  older  than  in  the  heated  one, 
so  can  always  be  transferred  to  one 
before  the  next  brood  comes  off  and 
their  warm  place  given  in  turn  to  the 
little  fellows.  Small  brooders  and 
more  of  them  while  the  chicks  are 
small  give  better  results  than  the 
larger  ones  that  are  supposed  to  be 
more  economical.  For  large  flocks 
the  brooder  stoves  so  much  adver- 
tised just  now  would  probably  solve 
the  brooding  problem  in  a  way;  but 
for  small  brooders,  small  flocks. 


Selling  Fresli  Eggs 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  always 
keep  my  hens  in  a  good  warm  house. 
They  are  fed  from  hoppers  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  meat  meal,  one  part: 
bran,  four  parts;  shorts,  two  parts: 
and  alfalfa  meal,  three  parts.  Wheat, 
oats,  oyster  shell  and  charcoal  are 
also  kept  in  separate  hoppers.  They 
have  sprouted  oats  three  times  a 
week  and  fresh  ground  bone  (about 
one  ounce  to  each  bird)  once  a  week. 
At.  the  present  time  I  have  thirty- 
four  hens  and  gather  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  eggs  each  day,  for  which  I  re- 
ceive 5  cents  above  market  price  be- 
cause they  are  fresh.  Any  one  can 
do  the  same  by  getting  in  touch  with 
buyers  and  selling  none  but  fresh 
eggs.  I  could  dispose  of  fifty  dozen 
a  dav  if  I  had  them. 

H.  E.  WHITAKER. 

Jefferson  Co.  .  j 


Raising  Incubator  Chicks 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  keep 
the  incubators  in  a  large,  sunny 
room  in  the  basement,  and  I  also 
keep  the  chicks  in  that  room  until 
the  weather  warms  up  so  they  may 
stay  out  of  doors  a  good  deal  and 
in  the  hen  house  at  night.  Our  hen 
house  is  built  with  two  rooms  and  a 
scratching  shed  and  is  12x36  feet, 
each  room  being  12x12  feet.  I  have 
drawn  a  little  sketch  which  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  how  it  looks.  There 
is  a  chimney  in  the  west  room  and 
an  old  heater  stands  there.  It  is 
splendid  for  warming  the  floor,  and 
when  we  need  a  fire  the  chicks  lie 
about  on  the  floor  and  enjoy  the 
warmth  hugely. 

Now  I've  a  confession  to  make:  I 
could  never  hatch  as  many  chicks  in 
an  incubator  as  under  good  hens,  but 
my  success  does  lie  in  raising  them 
after  they  are  hatched.  I  just  love 
the  little  "downy  dears,"  and  bv 
placing  about  twenty-five  in  each 
cracker  box  and  using  a  piece  of  old 
blanket  as  a  cover,  also  a  jar  or  pail 
of  hot  water  for  extra  heat  at  first 
and  later  only  at  night.  I  have 
raised  a  great  many  chicks.  I  use 
oats,  alfalfa  chaff  and  sand  in  the 
boxes,  changing  every  day  to  keep 
them  sweet  and  clean.  I  used  to  use 
almost  anything  suitable  to  feed 
young  chicks,  but  now  rely  almost 
exclusively  upon  ready  prepared 
chick  food  sold  at  the  stores.  With 
sand  and  clean  water  they  thrive 
wonderfully.  Minced  onion  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs  makes  a  change,  and  later 
on  all  table  scraps  provide  fine  food. 

The  best  thing  about  hand-raised 
chicks  is  the  fact  that  by  penning 
them  until  they  learn  to  run  in  and 
out  at  small  openings  in  their  room, 
they  soon  know  enough  to  run  for 
shelter  when  the  raindrops  come,  and 
no  old  hen  can  hover  them  on  the 
lowest  spot  in  yard  or  grove  to 
drown,  as  usually  happens.  I  like 
incubator  chicks  for  another  reason 
— they  are  free  from  mites  and  lice 
until  they  begin  to  run  into  the  chick- 
ens' room,  and  even  then  a  good 
dusting  once  in  a  while  keeps  them 
fairly  free  until  fall.  By  that  time 
one  must  treat  them  the  same  as  full 
grown  fowls — dust,  grease  and  then 
more  grease,  and  insect  powder. 

BELLE  T.  HANCOCK. 

Clay  Co. 


.  /  2  *  jf^  S-  12'--*  12'- 


Plan  of  Double  Poultry  House  Described  by  Belle  T.  Hancock 


Wednesday,  March  o.  1913. 
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Alfalfa  for  Heus 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  the 
best  success  in  making  hens  lay  dur- 
ing the  winter  when  I  keep  them  in  a 
warm  place.  On  stormy  days  I  con- 
fine them  altogether  and  feed  warm 
mash  and  alfalfa  leaves — the  greener 
the  better.  I  cover  the  front  end 
of  the  hen  house  with  wheat  straw  so 
they  will  scratch  their  way  through 
it  for  exercise  and  pick  out  what 
wheat  they  can  find.  Also,  I  give 
them  a  tonic  once  in  a  while. 

GEORGE  TIETJEN. 

Franklin  Co. 


Has  Learned  By  Experience 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Through 
my  failures  has  come  my  success  in 
raising  chicks.  I  have  read  and 
studied  and  observed  until  I  think  1 
have  found  a  successful  method.  1 
carefully  follow  the  instructions  of 
my  incubator  until  the  eggs  are  be- 
ginning to  pip,  then  I  dip  a  flour 
sack  into  water  that  is  not  too  hot 
for  the  hands,  wring  it  out  and  spread 
ouickly  on  the  eggs,  close  the  ma- 
chine and  let  it  stand  for  several 
hours.  I  then  take  out  all  the  old- 
est and  strongest  chicks,  place  them 
in  a  very  thin  box  on  top  of  the  in- 
cubator and  cover  with  a  cloth.  After 
this  I  remove  the  empty  shells  from 
the  incubator,  bunch  the  eggs,  dip 
the  doth  and  cover  again.  This  pro- 
cess I  repeat  three  times,  or  until  all 
the  chicks  are  out. 

Meanwhile  I  heat  my  brooder  and 
by  the  time  the  hatch  is  finished 
most  of  the  chicks  are  dry  and  fluffy; 
then  I  remove  them  'to  the  brooder. 
And  by  the  way,  mine  is  home-made, 
it  is  heated  from  underneath,  and  I 
keep  from  two  to  three  inches  of  sand 
on  the  bottom.  By  the  time  the 
chick  is  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  old 
it  begins  to  pick  at  the  sand,  then 
I  provide  a  can  of  water.  When 
forty-eight  hour  old  I  grind  a  cof- 
fee mill  of  wheat  and  feed  that 
amount  three  times  daily  to  about 
100  chicks. 

On  the  fourth  day  I  begin  to  feed 
about  five  times  daily,  and  from  the 
fifth  to  the  sixth  day  I  give  a  piece 
of  corn-bread  made  of  cracked  corn, 
a  little  salt  and  soda,  and  about  one- 
third  sand,  stirred  up  with  sour  milk 
and  thoroughly  baked.  At  this  time 
also  I  begin  to  feed  alfalfa  cut  up 
very  fine,  and  from  this  on  I  increase 
the  feed  according  to  the  age.  Scar- 
cely ever  do  I  lose  a  single  strong 
chick. 

MRS.   MARGARET  DYCUS. 
Adams  Co. 


THE 
MONEY 

YOU 
SAVE 


Off  Every  Rod  of 

fencing  you  buy  is  not  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  you  pay.  Usually 

low  price  fence  is  the  dearest.  In  buying 
fencing  take  time  to  look  into  the  way- 
it  is  built.  Find  out  how  it  is  made, 
galvanized,  woven,  etc.  Then  buy  the 
fence  that  has  the  ear-marks  of  quality, 
strength  and  long  life.  You'll  find  it 
cheapett  in  the  end.  Investigate 

Square  Deal  Fence 

Just  get  a  postal  card  and  write  right 
now  for  our  catalog.   It  tells  how  we 
prepare  the  steel— draw  it  into  wire — 
anneal  it,  galvanize  it.  weave  it. 
It  tells  about  the  SQUARE  DEAL 
LOCK  which  double  grips  the  stay  wires 
above  and  below  the  strand  wires. 
Tells  why  the  Wavy  Strand  Wires  keep 
Square  Deal  Fence  always  tight  and 
trim,  summer  and  winter. 
Tells  t  w  the  one-piece  Stay  Wires 
overcome  sagging  and  bagging.  Why 
Square  Deal  Fence  is  the  cheapest — 
how  it  saves  money  for  you. 
You  need  ta  read  our  catalog  and  get 
prices  before  you  buy. 
If  you  will  send  at  once  (before  they  are 
all  gone)  we  will  send  vou  a  fine  Four- 
Section  2-Foot  Rule  FREE,  postpaid. 
A  postal  will  do. 

THE  KEYSTONE  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

(16>  1416  Industrial  Street 

PEORIA  •  .  ILLINOIS 


xiral  Ta^v^ 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Recall  of  Child's  Letters 

When  a  child  puts  a  letter  in  a  post- 
office  or  rural  mail  box,  have  its 
parents  any  right,  if  they  see  fit,  to 
ask  the  postmaster  or  mail  carrier  to 
return  the  letter  to  them?  And  would 
either  be  violating  the  law  by  so  do- 
ing?— W.  J.,  Orange  Co.,  Indiana. 

Parents  have  a  right  to  open  the 
mail  of  their  children  and  to  recall 
letters  posted  by  them,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  children  were  under 
age.  The  postmaster  or  carrier 
would  not  be  violating  the  law  in  re- 
turning a  letter  in  such  case. 


Line  Fence  Law  Again 

What  is  the  law  concerning  line 
fences?  If  a  man  wishes  to  make  his 
half  of  the  fence  hog-tight  by  means 
of  woven  wire  twenty-six  inches  high, 
with  three  barbed  wires  above  that 
and  the  posts  one  rod  apart,  can  he 
compel  his  neighbor  to  join  in  such 
construction  when  said  neighbor  in- 
tends to  use  the  land  so  fenced  only 
for  cattle  pasture?— Everyman. 

You  cannot  compel  your  neighbor 
to  build  his  share  of  any  kind  of  a 
division  fence,  except  a  lawful  fence, 
which  has  been  described  in  this 
column  a  number  of  times  to  be  a 
wire  fence  consisting  of  at  least  four 
wires  of  a  size  not  less  than  No.  9 
fencing  wire,  to  be  well  secured  to 
posts;  said  posts  to  be  at  no  greater 
distance  than  one  rod  from  each 
other;  and  there  shall  be  placed  be- 
tween every  two  of  said  posts  one 
stake  or  post  to  which  the  wire  shall 
be  attached. 


Non-Subscriber  Not  Liable 

I  have  received  a  paper,  through  a 
contest,  that  was  paid  for  by  one  of 
the  contestants  in  my  name  for  one 
year— October,  1909,  to  October,  1910 
—and  continued  to  receive  the  paper 
until  January  3,  1913.  The  editor  now 
sends  a  bill  for  $3.25,  the  price  of  the 
raper  being  $1.50  per  year.  Am  I 
obliged  to  pay  this  or  not? — O.  A.  B., 
Colfax  Co. 

On  several  occasions  recently  we 
have  answered  this  question  in  this 
column.  The  statute  provides  that  no 
person  in  this  state  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  any  newspaper,  mag- 
azine or  other  publication  which  shall 
be  mailed  or  sent  to  him  without  his 
having  subscribed  or  ordered  the 
same,  or  which  shall  be  mailed  or 
sent  him  after  the  time  of  his  sub- 
scription or  order  therefor  has  ex- 
pired, notwithstanding  he  may  have 
received  the  same. 


Rights  of  Heirs 

If  the  wife  died  first  and  the  hus- 
band later,  and  they  had  an  equal 
amount  of  property  before  marriage, 
and  neither  children  nor  parents  sur- 
vive them,  which  side  of  the  house 
has  a  right  to  the  property;  or  do  the 
heirs  of  both  husband  and  wife  have 
equal  rights? — Curious,  Nance  Co. 

If  the  property  is  in  the  name  of 
the  husband  and  the  wife  dies  first, 
the  husband  would  take  all  the  prop- 
erty; or,  conversely,  if  the  property 
is  in  the  name  of  the  wife  and  the 
husband  dies  first,  the  wife  would 
take  all.  If,  however,  the  property  is 
in  the  husband's  name  and  he  should 
die  first  and  there  are  no  children, 
the  wife  under  the  law  would  be  en- 
titled to  ft  half  interest  in  all  his 
real  esta«  %e  other  half  would  go 
to  his  \egkl  heirs.  Conversely,  if  the 
property  was  in  the  name  of  the  wife 
and  she  dies  first,  and  there  are  no 
children,  the  husband  would  take 
one-half  of  the  real  estate  and  the 
other  half  would  go  to  her  legal  heirs. 

Doctor's  Over-Charge 

Is  there  any  law  regulating  the 
charges  made  by  doctors?  They  seen 
to  be  beyond  all  reason  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  I  have  ofte  i 
wondered  if  they  are  left  free  to 
charge  whatever  they  wish.  For  ex- 
ample, just  recently  my  child  was 
sick,  and  after  treating  her  for  some 
time  our  local  physician  called  in 
another  from  the  next  town,  ten  miles 
distant.  The  latter  came  up  on  the 
train  and  the  two  drove  in  a  rig  three 
miles  out  to  our  farm,  stayed  thirty 
minutes,  and  left  in  time  to  make  the 
next  train.  This  doctor  was  awav 
from  his  office  for  three  hours,  trav- 
eled altogether  twenty-six  miles,  in- 
curred an  expense  of  not  over  a 
dollar,  and  u«ed  ten  drop«  of  medi- 


cine. His  fee  is  $15.  If  there  is  any 
recourse  in  such  cases  1  would  like 
to  know  it. — R.  Indignation.  Lincoln 
County. 

There  is  no  statute  regulating  the 
charges  of  physicians.  Doctors,  like 
any  other  professional  men,  charge 
the  usual  and  customary  price  in  the 
locality  where  they  live  for  doing  the 
work  involved  in  their  profession. 


SAVE  $$  ON  GATES 

Send  name 
now  for  facts 
and  prices  on 

Jim  Dandy 

walk  and 

farm  gates.  All  sizes  and  styles.  All  highest 
quality.  Special  Raise  styles  that  make 
others  look  clumsy  and  expensive.'  Walk 
and  drive  gates  unsurpassed  for  be  luty, 
strength,  economy.  Send  postal  for  proof. 
JANESViLLE  BARB  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  K ,  Jsnesville.Wis. 


Far  mO  purposes,  Direct,  from  Uctorr. 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  oor  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses.  Gat* 
tie.  Sheep,  Hogs;  Poultry.  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 
We  save  you  tig  money— give  you  hiihest 
quality.   Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
'D*pt  42  THE  BROWN  PENCE  9  WIRE  CO-.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


,    100     FARM     GATES  — 500 
Fljrr    CORN    TESTERS    will  be 

hU  ■  li  given  FREE  during  the  next 
|    Ulili  days.      Write    quick  for 

Free  Proposition  if  you  want 
either.        MONARCH  COMPANY 
Ad.  Dept.  20  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


OSAGE  ORANGE  POSTS  are  cheaper, 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  cedar 
posts.  I  will  send  samples  free  on 
request.        H.  Way,  Elk  Creek,  Neb. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

* 


PROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 


26-ineh  Hog  Fence,  14c 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,.. .21c. 
48- inch  Poultry  Fence..22Hc 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Win,  $1.55 
A  Many  styles  and  heights.   Oar  Sarge  Free  Catalog 
"contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Bos  34  Winchester,  bd. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  saTe-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

KITSELMAK  BROS.  Bos  44  Monde.  Ind 


AMERICAN 

GENUINE  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  AND  GATES 


A        Y/\llV  F^«a»l»ov» for  this  better>  stronger» 

1  UUI  L/CaiCI  heavier  galvanized  fenc- 
He  buys  in  large  quantities,  secures  lowest  freight  rates  and 


mg 


can  sell  to  you  cheaper  than  anyone  else. 


FRANK  BAACKES, 
Vite-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire 
jM'  Company 

aM/Jy  Chicago  New  York  Cleveland 
ijg  Pittsburgh  Denver 

CS.Steel  Products  Co. — SanFrancisco 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


freest-Cost  Less^ 

TffAM 

Wood 


This  is  (he  standard  lawn  fence  of  America — Ihe  fence  of  Quality  and  ™ 
tconomy.    Gives  the  home  permanent  protection  and  makes  the  ground  look  attractive  and  prosperous. 

CYCLONE  LAWN  FENCE,  is  made  of  the  best  quality,  large,  heavily  galvanized,  rust-proof 
wire,  woven  by  the  exclusive  Cyclone  sag  proof  method.  Easy  to  put  up — self  adjusting  to  uneven  ground — 
may  be  erected  on  wood  or  iron  posts.   Made  in  many  patterns. 

CYCLONE  VICTOR.  FARM  GATE  is  heavily  galvanized  and  built  different  from  any 
other.    You  can  raise  it  to  any  position  and  it  stays  there ;  automatic  lock  is  absolutely  stock  proof.  Strong, 
tubular  steel  frames;  Fabric  of  heavy  rust-pioof  wire  held  firm  by  stretcher  bar;  no  holes  to  weaken  frame. 
Catalog  Free.   Write  today.     CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,    «     Dept.  731  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
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Wash  Your  "United  States" 
Cream  Separator  Mechanically 


\ 


/    This  System  is  Revolutionizing 

the  Method  of  Cleaning  Separator  Bowls 

The  United  States  Cream  Separator  is  best 
adapted  for  mechanical  washing,  owing  to  the 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  skimming  sec- 
tions which  drive  the  washing  water  with 
great  force  through  the  skimming  device,  ac- 
tually scrubbing  all  parts  of  the  metal. 

The  mechanical  washing  is  made  still  more 
effective  by  the  U.  S.  non-rusting  skimming 
sections  of  nickel  silver  and  bv  the  absence 
of  obstructions  in  which  or  behind  which  milk 
and  dirt  can  lodge. 

By  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  Mechanical  Washer  a  United  States  Separator  is 
cleaned  in  practically  half  the  time  of  other  separators,  besides  saving  strength 
and  making  the  work  farmore  pleasant.  1  he  turning  of  a  crank  washes  the  skimmer. 

In  addition  to  its  easy  cleaning  feature  the  1913  model  "United  States"  is  one  of 
the  lightest  running  separators  on  the  market,  due  to  a  reduction  of  the  bowl 
diameter  nearly  one-half  that  of  older  models  and  to  improved  gear  construction, 
and  is  admitted  the  closest  skimmer,  a  fact  backed  by  the  World's 
Record  won  in  an  open  contest  in  which  all  separators  were 
allowed  to  enter,  embracing  fifty  consecutive  runs,  lasting  over 
thirty  days  and  covering  milk  from  ten  different  breeds. 

Our  catalogue  describing  these  and  other  big  features  is  free  for  the 
asking.     Get  one  from  your  local  U.  S.  dealer  or  write  us  today. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Chicago,  Illinois 

15  Distributing  Warehouses  from  Coast  to  Coast 


Spring  Is  Coming 

You  will  soon  be  making  more 
butter.  Are  you  going  to  get  top- 
notch  prices  for  it? 

High-priced  butter  is  possible 
only  with  good  cream  and^WW/. 

It's  the  salt  that  brings  out  the 
flavor — and  it's  the  flavor  that 
regulates  the  price. 

To  get  the  best  flavor,  use 
Worcester  Salt. 

Worcester  is  pure,  clean,  sweet  —  has 
not  a  trace  of  bitterness. 

Worcester  is  the  perfect  dairy  salt. 
It  will  help  you  get  top-notch  prices. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Worcester  Salt  is  also  best  for  both 
cooking  and  table  use.  Its  grain  is  fine 
and  even. 

For  farm  and  dairy,  Worcester  Salt  is 
put  up  in  14-pound  cotton  bags  and  28- 
and  56-pound  Irish  linen 
bags.    Get  a  bag  from  your 
grocer. 

Send  us  your  dealer's 
name  and  address  and  we 
I  ^t^t^i  1  will  mail  you  free  of  charge, 
our  booklet  "Butter  mak- 
ing on  the  Farm."  Con- 
tains many  valuable  hints  for 
dairymen. 

WORCESTER    SALT  COMPANY 

Lartut  Producers  of  High-Grade 
Salt  in  (A.*  World 
NEW  YORK 


Get  Our  Prices 


Buy  the  Right  Silo\ 
at  the  Right  Price 


and  SAVE  from  $25.00 
to  $50.00  on  tit*  cost 
of  your  silo. 

Made  from  the  best  of 
material  and  shipped 
)n  approval.  Send  for 
free  catalog  and  price 
list. 

INDEPENDENT  SILO  CO. 
290  Endicott  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Polk  System 

We  believe  you  no  longer  need  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  value  of  a  silo. 

We  are  positive  that  you  would 
ouild  a  concrete  silo  if  you  were  sure 
that  it  would  last  forever  and  keep 
ensilage  perfectly.  The  POLK  SYS- 
TEM  fits  these  specifications. 

PLATT  &  FREES 

State  Agents 
KED   CLOUD.  NEBRASKA 

Write    for    Catalog    and  Information 


UBS 


Silo  Holders 


which  will  keep  the 
wooden-stave  silo  in  place. 

This  holder  is  made  of  1% 
inch  square  steel  pipe.  It 
can  be  made  stronger  it' 
wanted.    For  sale  only  by 

August  Henkle,  Campbell,  Neb. 


A  "Made  in  Nebraska"  show  will 
be  held  in  Omaha,  beginning  March 
5.  As  the  name  implies,  this  will  be 
an  exposition  of  products  manufac- 
tured in  Nebraska.  More  and  more 
we  are  coming  to  be  a  manufacturing 
state;  the  exhibits  at  Omaha  will 
show  how  far  we  have  progressed  in 
that  direction  already. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Pasteurizing  Milk  at  Home 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
has  just  issued  press  bulletin  No.  39, 
by  J.  H.  Frandsen,  head  of  the  dairy 
department,  on  the  subject  of  pas- 
teurizing milk  and  cream  at  home. 
The  bulletin  is  intended  primarily 
tor  people  living  in  towns  and  cities 
\\  ho  buy  their  milk  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, he  certain  of  its  purity.  It  is 
especially  important  in  such  cases 
that  milk  for  infants  be  pasteurized. 
But  we  believe  that  this  bulletin  has 
value  for  farm  folk,  too,  for  even  on 


Fig.  1.— An  especially  constructed 
pail  devised  in  dairy  laboratory  for 
efficient  pasteurizing  and  cooling  of 
milk.    Can  be  made  by  any  tinner. 


the  farm  where  the  course  of  the 
milk  is  known  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  udder  of  the  cow  until  it  is  used 
in  the  home,  we  cannot  always  be  sure 
that  some  cow  in  the  herd  dees  not 
have  tuberculosis;  moreover,  there 
are  sources  of  contamination  which 
make  it  highly  desirable  for  infants, 
at  least,  to  pasteurize  milk.  Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  bulletin  in  full: 
Reason  for  Pasteurization 

"When  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
milk  from  a  source  absolutely  above 
suspicion,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  carefully  pasteurized  (that  is, 
heated  to  a  temperature  varying  from 
150  degrees  to  160  degrees  Fahren- 
heit for  at  least  twenty  minutes)  be- 
tore  being  used  for  food  purposes, 
particularly  if  it  is  to  be  used  for 
children.  Much  of  the  milk  sold  in 
the  large  cities  frequently  contains 
large  numbers  of  bacteria.  While  it 
is  true  that  most  of  the  germs  in 
milk  are  harmless,  it  is  a  fact  that 
dangerous  disease  germs  sometimes 
gain  access  to  the  milk  supply. 

"Milk  may  contain  germs  of  typhoid, 
diphtheria,  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases,  especially  if  either  the  cows 
or  any  of  the  people  handling  the 
milk  are  suffering  from  these  dis- 
eases. These  germs  do  not  in  any 
way  change  the  appearance  or  com- 
position of  the  milk,  hence  their  pres- 
ence cannot  be  detected  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  inspection,  yet 
when  such  milk  is  introduced  into 
the  system  of  a  susceptible  person 
they  may  multiply  very  rapidly  and  in 
this  way  seriously  affect  the  health  of 
the  person  consuming  the  milk. 

"Pasteurization  —  the  name  derived 
from  Pasteur,  the  discoverer  of  this 
method  of  treating  liquids — is  simply 
the  heating  of  milk  to  a  moderately 


Fig.  2. — Desirable  arrangement  for 
pasteurizing  milk  for  infants'  use. 


high  temperature  followed  by  rapid 
cooling.  This  process  when  properly 
carried  out  will  destroy  any  disease- 
producing  bacteria  that  may  have 
gained  access  to  the  milk,  including 
those  causing  intestinal  disturbances 
in  children,  and  enough  other  germs 
to  retard  the  souring  of  milk  (or 
cream)  without  injuring  its  flavor  or 
keeping  qualities.  Pasteurization  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  home  by  the 
use  of  either  of  the  following  simple 
outfits. 

How  to  Pasteurize 

"Milk  can  be  pasteurized  most 
efficiently  in  the  bottles  in  which  it 
is  received.  To  do  this  a  small  tin 
pail -with  a  perforated  false  bottom, 
such  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  can  be  used. 
If  a  special  pail  is  not  at  hand,  the 
same  results  can  be  secured  by  using 
an  ordinary  tin  pail  with  an  inverted 
pie  tin  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
same.  This  false  bottom  is  placed  in 
the  pail  so  as  to  permit  circulation 
of  water  and  prevent  bumping  of  the 
bottles. 

"An  accurate  thermometer  should 
be  placed  in  the  water  or  in  one  of 
the  bottles.  Set  the  bottles  of  milk 
in  the  pail  and  fill  with  water  nearly 
level  with  the  milk  in  the  bottles. 
Place  the  pail  with  the  milk  bottles  on 
the  stove  and  heat  until  the  thermom- 
eter indicates  a  temperature  of  from 
150  to  160  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
pail  and  bottles  should  then  be  re- 
moved from  the  stove  and  allowed  to 
stand  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  hot 
water. 

"Now  remove  the  cover  and  place 
the  pail  under  a  cold  water  faucet, 
allowing  the  water  to  run  slowly  into 
the  pail.  Continue  until  all  the  hot 
water  has  been  replaced  with  the  cold 
water  and  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
has  been  reduced  to  about  that  of  the 
water.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  way  of  cooling  and  will  also 
prevent  breaking  of  bottles.  The  milk 
can  then  be  conveyed  to  the  refriger- 
ator and  placed  on  ice  until  required 
for  use. 

Pasteurizing  For  BaMes 

"Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use 
cow's  milk  in  place  of  mother's  milk 
for  the  feeding  of  infants,  it  effectually 


Fig.  3. — The  Strauss  Pasteurizer 


safeguards  against  contamination  and 
greatly  facilitates  matters  to  use  a 
special  bottle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  special  features  of  this  bottle 
are  a  wide  neck  and  rounding  corners, 
enabling  the  bottle  to  be  easily 
cleaned.  Being  made  also  to  with- 
stand changes  of  temperature,  it  may 
be  readily  used  for  pasteurizing  the 
milk. 

"During  the  process  of  pasteurization 
and  until  feeding  time,  a  clean  cotton 
plug  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
rubber  nipple,  thus  preventing  injury 
to  the  rubber  and  keeping  the  milk 
free  from  fresh  contamination  before 
being  fed.  With  a  sufficient  number 
of  bottles  for  the  baby's  entire  daily 
ration  all  may  be  prepared  at  one 
time.  Then  when  feeding  time  comes 
the  bottle  to  be  used  may  be  taken 


When  You  Are 

ready  to  Investigate 
the  silo  question, 
won't  you  write — and 
let  us  tell  you  of  the 
quality  in  the 

Minneapolis 
Panel  Silo 

The  iilo  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  all  others. 
Wood  or  tile- 

Puffer- Hubbard 
Mfg.  Co. 

2608    32nd    Ave.  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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ONE  WAY  OF  SAVING  THE  WHOLE  CROP 
IrJs  is  a  shredding  scene  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Jambor  of  Saunders 
county.    Mr.  Jambor.  with  four  of  his  children,  is  at  the  feed  table,  while 
his  oldest  boy  is  in  the  haymow  door. 


from  the  refrigerator  and  reheated  to 
the  proper  temperature,  the  rubber 
nipple  slipped  on — and  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

"It  is  well  to  remember  that  pas- 
teurized milk  should  not  be  used  for 
the  feeding  of  children  after  it  is 
twenty-four  hours  old. 

The  Strauss  Pasteurizer 

"While  most  satisfactory  results 
are  secured  by  heating  the  milk  to 
the  proper  temperature  and  holding  it 
at  this  temperature  exactly  the  de- 
sired time,  some  people  prefer  an 
apparatus  which  does  not  require  as 
careful  watching  as  the  method  pre- 


Fig.  4. — An  ordinary  double  boiler 
may  be  used  for  pasteurizing  milk  or 
cream. 


viously  described.  For  such  people 
the  Strauss  Pasteurizer  (see  Fig.  3) 
is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  device 
that  can  be  suggested.  He  gives  the 
following  direction  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  home  pasteurizer,  six-pint 
bottle  size: 

"'Height  of  pan  14%  inches 

""Diameter  of  pan  10%  inches 

"  'Distance  of  top  of  bracket 

from  bottom  of  pan..  6%  inches 

'"Amount  of  water   9  quarts 

"  'As  is  the  case  with  the  other 
outfits,  the  bottles  holding  the  milk 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
filled  to  the  neck  with  fresh,  cold 
milk  and  loosely  stoppered.  Then 
place  in  tray  A.  The  can  B  is  now 
placed  on  a  wooden  table  or  floor  and 


filled  with  boiling  water  to  the  sup- 
ports marked  C.  Now  place  tray  A 
with  filled  bottles  in  can  B  so  that  the 
bottom  of  tray  A  rests  on  supports  C 
and  put  cover  D  on  quickly.  After 
the  bottles  have  been  warmed  by  the 
steam  for  five  or  six  minutes,  remove 
the  cover  quickly,  turn  the  tray  so 
that  it  drops  into  the  water,  and  re- 
place the  cover  immediately.  This 
manipulation  is  done  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  avoid  loss  of  heat.  The 
bottles  should  be  left  in  this  hot  water 
for  twenty-five  minutes.  Now  take 
the  tray  out  of  the  water,  cool  the 
bottles  with  cold  water,  and  ice  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Keep  cold  till 
ready  for  use.' 

A  Simple  Method 

"If  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
slightly  cooked  flavor,  the  process  of 
pasteurizing  (heating  the  milk  or 
cream)  need  not  be  so  carefully  done. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the 
milk  or  cream  in  a  double  boiler  and 
bring  to  the  scalding  point,  and  im- 
mediately cool.  This  process  will  kill 
germs  present  fully  as  effectively  as 
other  methods  described.  The  onlv 
objection  is  the  fact  that  some  physi- 
cians believe  that  milk  that  has  been 
heated  to  the  scalded  point  is  rendered 
slightly  less  digestible  than  if  care- 
fully pasteurized  at  a  lower  temper- 
ature and  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
as  previously  suggested." 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  published  a  list  of 
2,740  fairs  held  annually  in  this 
country,  ranging  from  county  and 
district  fairs  to  corn  shows,  poultry 
shows  and  state  fairs.  In  the  aggre- 
gate these  fairs  must  exert  a  great 
educational  force. 


When  asked  the  cause  of  spavin  in 
horses,  Dr.  L.  Van  Es  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  replied: 
"Hereditary  predisposition,  strain  in- 
cidental to  violent  movements,  and 
working  colts  at  too  young  an  age." 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


No  Excuse  for  any  Cow 
Owner  being  without  one 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  cow  owner  who  sells  cream  or 
makes  butter  should  be  without  a  cream  separator  and  there  is  no 
excuse  why  he  should  not  have  the  best  separator. 

Any  creameryman  or  experienced  dairyman  will  tell  yon  thai 
a  good  cream  separator  will  give  you  a 
great  deal  more  and  a  great  deal  better 
butter  than  you  can  make  with  any  gravity 
setting  system,  and  equally,  of  course,  more 
and  better  cream,  if  yon  are  selling  cream. 

The  DE  LAVA  l.  is  acknowledged  by 
creamerymen  and  the  best  posted  dairymen 
rhe  world  over  to  be  the  "World's  Standard" 
and  the  one  and  only  separator  that  always 
accomplishes  the  best  results  possible  and 
always  gives  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse  that  you 
can't  afford  to  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it 
will  not  only  save  its  cost  over  any  gravity  setting  in  six  months 
and  any  other  separator  in  a  year  but  is  sold  either  for  cash  or  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself 

A  little  investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  you  really  can't  afford  to  make  cream  or  butter 
without  the  use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction,  or  you  may  write  to  us  direct. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  TOEK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Send  us  your  name  and  ad 
dress  at  once  for  your  copy. 

Learn  about  the  silo  door  you 
can  open  aud  close  with  one 
arm.  Most  convenient,  and 
safest.  Lets  you  keep  silo  door 
closed  airtight  protecting  your 
silage  all  year  around. 

The  Hinge  Door 

(Copyrighted) 

and  Lansing  Silos 


Your  choice  of  two  famous 
makes.  Hinge  door  has  safe 
ladder— all  steel  door  frame- 
strong  anchor  base— Billet  steel 
hoops—  dozens  of  big  features. 
Catalog  tells  all.  Write  today.. 
Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.  t 
General  Offices, Lincoln. Neb. 

i  Unsine,  Mich.  Maryyllla,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cedar 
^RapidB,  la  East  St.  Louie,  111.  Topelia.  Kaa.  Lexington,  Kt. 
^Denver,  Col  Spokane.Waeh.    Write  Dept.  £2  A<"ure.,r  Office. 


MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 


Dead  kernels  of  seed  corn  make 
no  cornstalks. 


Nets*142operTon 

From  Ensilage  inT 

ChampionSil 


C.  L.  Hurd.  Malorlgut,  Okla.,  bought 
140  head  of  steers  at«58  per  head.  Fed 
iOO  tons  of  ensilage  aud  SS78  worth  of 
cotton  seed  meal.  Sold  them  for  $81 
per  head,  bringing  814  per  ton  for  hts 
ensilage. 


Do  You  Make  $15022  \  lit = HI  i 
Per  Acre  Profit  onCorn  1~E ! 


,111=11 

illicit' 


50  bu.  of  corn  per  acre  at  50c 
brings  825.  One  acre  of  corn  en 
sllr^e  averages  about  11  tons,  worth 
99  per  ton.  The  difference  be- 
tween corn  and  ensilage  pays  for  a  Champion 
silo,  the  best  In  the  world,  because  It  has  Inter- 
locking steel  door  frame,  malleable  lugs,  steel 
anchors  and  Inside  hoop,  etc. 

Write  for  Free  Book  of  Champion  Profits 

Made  by  Champion  Silo  Owners 

It  tells  Interesting  experiences,  gives  facts 
and  figures,  tells  all  about  the  Champion  and 
why  thousands  of  farmers  find  It  the  best. 
Write  today.  Address 

Western  Silo  Co.,  !  145 11th  St.,     Des  Moinej,  Iowa 


Wi  1 1  You  T^keThis  Marvelous  New 

GaJlowaay  Saan.ta.ry  Separator 

'AndUseltFor3  Months  FREE! 


Yes  Sir,  I  mean  Just  that!   I  don't  ask  you  to  buy  it  nor  even  promise  to  buy  it.    I  don't  ask  you  to  pay  me  one  cent  for  the  Free  Trial. 
When  I  say  free — I  mean  it.  I  just  want  you  to  let  me  ship  one  of  my  wonderful,  new  Galloway  Sanitary  Separators  so  that  you  can  judge  its 
superiority  for  yourself  by  actual  use  right  on  your  own  farm.  Give  it  every  test  you  can  think  of— the  harder  the  better.  If  anybody  else  is  trying  to  sell 
you  a  separator,  make  them  give  you  the  same  offer.  If  they  won't  do  it,  you'll  know  the  reason.  Never  mind  what  any  dealer  or  any  salesman  says.  It's 
your  money  you're  spending  and  you  decide.    At  the  end  of  the  free  trial  if  you  can't  honestly  sit  down  and  write  me,  "Galloway,  the 
machine  you  sent  me  is  better  than  I  ever  thought  a  Separator  could  be" — then  I  want  you  to  send  it  right  back  to  me  at  my 
expense.  Yes,  I'll  even  pay  the  transportation  charges  both  ways  so  that  the  trial  won't  cost  you  a  single  cent  In  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Why  do  I  make  an  offer  like  that?  I'll  tell  you.  If  your  own  brother  told  you  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  Galloway  Sanitary— told  you  the  plain,  bare  truth— you  would  actually  aj» 
find  it  hard  to  believe  him.  ADd  1  wouldn't  blame  you.  1  know  that  there  is  not  another  machine  in  the  world  that  is  In  the  same  class  with  the  Galtoway  Sanitary.  It's  the  great- 
est triumph  of  my  entire  manufacturing  life.  Four  years  ago  I  (fathered  together  a  force  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  separator  builders  in  America.  I  turned  them  loose  In 
my  factories  with  the  very  finest  and  moBt  modem  machinery  and  the  most  skilled  workmen.  I  gave  them  absolute,  free  rein  bet  I  told  them  that  I  wanted  them  to  produce 
B  separator  so  far  ahead  of  anything  ever  heard  of.  that  there  would  be  simply  no  comparison.  They  succeeded  even  beyond  my  own  expectations.  When  they  told  me  what  this i  separ- 
ator would  do,  1  couldn't  believe  them.  I  took  it  out  to  my  own  njodera  dairy  farm  ana  tried  it.  Now  I  know  and  I'm  simply  giving  you  a  chance  to  find  out  just  the  way  that  I  d\d.^ 

The  Only  Way  Is ,  the  Galloway  SeHi"f  "p^l^T^lr  Fa,m 

■«7?emember'  eYery  sing'e  Piece  of  tin's  Separator  is  made  right  here  in  my  own  mammoth,  modern  factories  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  men  who  designed  it 
When  you  buy  from  me  you  pay  me  just  the  actual  cost  of  the  material  and  workmanship  only,  with  just  one  small  factory  profit  added— that's  a. I. 

VftlVII   CaVA   <fc^S5   *#»  Clira    If  you  decide  to  keep  the  separator  after  having  had  the 

I  OU  II   OaVe  TO  99U   Slire    free  trial.  I'll  absolutely  guarantee,  not  only  to  give  you  the 

very  best  separator  that  has  ever  been  produced,  but  to  save  you  $25  to  $50  on  the  first  cost  alone. 

Get  My  Great  $1.25  Cow  Book  FREE! 

Just  off  the  press — the  only  book  of  its  kind  ever  written.  A  complete  manual  of  practical  dairying  for  the  business 
fanner.  Priced  regularly  at  $1.26 — will  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  but  It  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  1  II  eeno  it 
free  together  with  my  handsome  new  separator  catalog  and  full  particulars  of  my  remarkable  offers.  But  write  now. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  403    Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Separators  carried  in  stock  at  Chicago,. Kansas  City,  Council  Blujfs,  Uittneapotis  and  Winnipeg,  Canada, 


Write  for  Special  1913  Offer 

Here's  the  biggest,  finest  and  most  liberal  offer 
1  ve  ever  been  able  to  make  ana  I  want  you  to  get  it  riirht 

flroav      If  ......  ...ill   .  -  t,,i  .    '..  .  D 


away.   If  you  will  write  me  at  once  I  

get  one  of  these  wonderful  Galloway  Sardtary "Separators 


1  tell  you  how  you  may 


either  partly  or  entirely  FRErJ.  No  canvassing,  no  work  no 
soliciting.  How  can  I  do  it7  It's  too  Ions  a  s'ory  to  tell  here. 
I  11  explain  St  10  a  personal  letter.  But  get  this  offer  sure, 
right  away.  ' 
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STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.       -       -  MICHIGAN 


GET  RID  OP 

Worms  and  Bots 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
r kill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEW  VERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
I  In  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
write  us  that  Newvermlfuge  has  removed  from 
500  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  la  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  $1.25.    12  for  {2.00.    Postage  paid. 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  B-2 

Read  the  ads. — S.  E   McKelvle,  Publisher 


Warranted  to  Glvm  SatMactlon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  8weeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Btrained  Tendons,   Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameneu  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseasei  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  Human  Remedy  It  Is  lnvalmable  for 
Rheumatism,  SpraAna,  Sore  Throat,  etc 
"Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
■Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
'its  use.  rjTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., Cleveland,  0. 


Save  the  Morses 
Neck  a  nd 
Shoulders 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Cow  Gives  Strong  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  six  years  old,  and 
about  four  months  before  she  calves 
her  milk  becomes  so  strong  that  it  is 
impossible  to  use  it.  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  correct  this? — 
W.  D.  H.,  Scotts  Bluff  Co. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  treatment 
that  will  help  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
It  is  very  unusual  to  find  such  a 
condition  until  a  few  weeks  before 
calving. 


stock  powder.  They  sleep  in  a  warm 
shed  with  dry  bedding  and  lots  of 
sunshine  through  the  day.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  ails  them? — E.  S., 
Jefferson  Co. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  seriously 
wrong  with  these  pigs.  Dust  very 
often  produces  sufficient  irritation  to 
cause  considerable  cough  in  pigs.  1 
would  not  suggest  any  change  in  the 
feed,  as  the  ration  seems  to  be  a 
very  reasonable  one.  A  feeding  floor 
to  avoid  dust  would  probably  be  the 
best  remedy  in  this  case. 


Lump  oil  Sows  Abdomen 

One  of  my  sows,  now  pregnant,  has 
had  a  lump  on  her  abdomen  ever 
since  she  was  a  shote.  It  has  been 
steadily  growing  larger  and  is  now 
as  large  as  one's  fist.  Yesterday  she 
snagged  it  and  her  condition  seems 
to  be  serious.  Please  tell  me  what  to 
do— H.  E.  K.,  Jefferson  Co. 

If  this  lump  is  not  larger  than  the 
fist  it  can  be  removed  without  danger 
to  the  sow.  It  should  be  taken  out 
entirely.  If  the  sow  is  not  due  to 
farrow  for  six  weeks  the  wound 
would  be  about  entirely  healed  by 
that  time.  There  is  no  other  treat- 
ment that  would  be  of  any  account. 
If  possible  have  your  veterinarian  do 
this  work. 


No  horse 
will  pull  near  I 
as  hard  if  his 
shoulders  and 
neck  are  sore  | 
from  a  poor  fit- 
ting collar.  He'd  | 
rather  take 
"licking"  than  throw  j 
his  weight  against  those  sores  and  galls. 

Give  him  ideal  working  conditions- 
good  fitting  collar  and  Ventiplex  Collar  I 
Pads.   See  what  a  difference  they  make.  | 

Ventiplex  Pads 

keep  the  neck  and  shoulders  in  good  I 
healthy  condition.  Prevent  sores,  galls  or  | 
rubbing.  The  porous  Ventiplex  fabric  ab- 
sorbs all  sweat  and  moisture.  The  air  freely  | 
circulates  through  the  fabric  keeping  the] 
neck  and  shoulders  dry  and  clean.  When 
the  pads  get  soiled,  you  can 
wash  them  as  you  would 
clothes.  They  hold  their  shape. 

Your  dealer  should  have 
them,    if  he  hasn't  write  i 

BURLINGTON 
BLANKET  CO. 

Makers  of  toe  famous 
"Stay-on"  Blanket 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Puffed  Limbs  On  Colt 

I  have  a  well  bred  Percheron  colt 
about  ten  months  old  that  has  some- 
thing like  wind  puffs  on  both  hock 
joints.  These  first  appeared  about  a 
month  ago,  then  the  swelling  went 
down  for  a  time  but  is  now  as  bad  as 
ever.  I  cannot  see  that  it  does  any 
harm;  he  is  in  good  flesh  and  doing 
well  in  every  way,  apparently.  What 
would  you  advise? — C.  O.  T.,  Wash- 
ington Co. 

The  condition  which  you  describe 
is  one  that  should  be  let  alone,  keep- 
ing all  blisters  and  liniments  at  a 
distance.  Such  swellings  often  come 
on  young  animals,  and  if  not  meddled 
with  will  in  most  cases  disappear  be- 
fore they  are  three  years  old.  This 
is  especially  true  of  enlargements 
which  come  in  front  of  the  hock. 


Treatment  for  Stifle  Lameness 

We  have  an  eight-year-old  horse 
that  has  been  troubled  with  stifle 
lameness  for  a  year  or  more.  Some- 
times he  works  right  along  without 
any  sign  of  lameness,  and  again  he 
is  hardly  able  to  travel  faster  than 
a  walk.  He  weighs  about  1,700  pounds. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  him? 
— C.  O.  B.,  Polk  Co. 

If  possible  have  this  horse  examined 
by  some  qualified  veterinarian,  as  it 
may  be  that  the  lameness  is  not  in 
the  stifle  and  may  be  such  as  can  be 
treated  with  success.  If  certain  that 
it  is  in  the  stifle  it  is  not  likely,  after 
having  been  affected  for  a  year,  that 
treatment  would  be  of  much  help. 
The  only  thing  that  would  help  in  a 
case  of  this  sort  is  severe  blistering 
over  the  outside  of  the  stifle  joint.  If 
this  is  done  the  head  should  be  tied 
so  that  the  horse  cannot  get  his  mouth 
to  the  place,  and  the  blister  should 
be  well  rubbed  in  at  night  and  washed 
off  the  following  morning.  The  place 
should  be  kept  greased  so  as  to  keep 
the  skin  from  cracking. 


Coughing:  Pigs 

I  have  twenty  fall  shotes  weighing 
about  sixty-five  pounds  apiece,  and  j 
every  time  I  give  them  slop  they 
cough  quite  a  bit.  I  am  feeding  corn, 
shelled  and  ground,  oats,  shorts, 
linseed  oil  cake,  and  all  the  warm 
milk  in  a  slop  they  will  drink  twice 
a  day.  They  run  at  large  and  have 
all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  want.  I  do 
not  think  the  trouble  can  be  caused 
by  worms,  as  I  give  them   a  good 


Make  Your  Hogs  MHU/ 
Cholera  Proof  llv/YY 


Immunize  your  hogs  now — make  them  cholera  proof.  The  cholera  season  is  here  and  if  it 
is  in  your  section,  there  are  many  ways  for  it  to  infect  your  herd.  It  is  the  most  contagious 
and  the  most  deadly  of  all  hog  diseases.  Don't  run  the  chances  of  losing  your  entire  herd 
when  less  than  the  price  of  one  animal  will  pay  your  veterinarian  for  immunizing  fifty  with 


Consult  Your  Veterinarian 


■I 


MULFORD  HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM 

"  The  reliable  immunizing  and  curative  agent " 

Reliable  because  its  production  is  under  the  your  veterinarian.  In  fact.it'sthereliability 
supervisionof  biologicalexpertsfrom  begin-  of  ourproducts  that  has  made  the  Mulford 
ning  to  end.  Reliable  because  every  lot  Laboratories  known  among  physicians  and 
is  thoroughly  tested  before  sending  to     veterinarians  over  the  entire  world. 

How  We  Test  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

Suppose  the  test  is  made  with  12  hogs.  We  first  inject  into  each  one  several  st'ains  of  virulent  hog-chol  era-producing 
blood1.  This  gives  them  all  cholera.  Then  we  inject  into  8  of  them  a  dose  of  our  hog  cholera,  serum.  If  the 
serum  is  up  to  our  standard  it  will  save  the  lives  of  the  8  treated  hogs,  while  the  other  4  will  die  of  cholera.  If  the 
serum  does  not  save  the  lives  of  the  8  treated  hogs,  we  do  rot  place  it  on  the  market.  Every  dose  of  Mulford  Hog 
Cholera  Serum  sold  must  be  from  semm  that  has  been  tested  and  saved  the  lives  of  cholera  stricken  hogs. 

Other  Mullord  Products  Send  tor  Valuable  Free  Booklet 

Tested  Tuberculin,  Black  Leg  and  Anihrax  Viiccines.  Gives  methods  for  preventing  an-i  controlling  hog  cholera. 
Mallein.  Antitoxin  for  Lock  jaw,  Abortus  fiacteriu.  Send  now  be  i  ore  the  disease  attacks  your  herd. 


H.  K.  MULFORD  CO..  Chemists,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Sao  Francisco  Kansas  City  St.  Io-i,  Chicago  Seattle 

Minneapolis       Atlanta        New  Orleans        Boston  Toronto 


ABORTION  IN  COWS 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  In  a  recent 
issue  I  read  an  article  entitled 
"Abortion  in  Cows,"  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  write  and  give  your  readers 
a  piece  of  my  experience  with  that 
disease.  Some  twelve  years  ago, 
while  a  resident  of  Saunders  county, 
Nebraska,  I  did  not  raise  one  call' 
out  of  ten  for  two  or  three  years.  I 
told  a  friend  of  mine  my  trouble  and 
he  informed  me  that  a  neighbor  of 
his  had  twelve  cows  that  calved  in 
the  spring  and  he  did  not  get  a  single 
one  alive  out  of  the  twelve;  but  a 
friend  of  that  neighbor's  told  him  he 
could  easily  put  a  stop  to  such  per- 
formances. 

"All  you  need  to  do,"  he  said,  "is  j 
to  get  some  sheep  and  turn  them  in 
with  your  cows,  and  you  will  have 
no    further    trouble    in    that  line." 
"Well!"  thought  I.     "If   sheep  will 
remedy  matters  I'll  surely  get  some," 
and  I  did.    And  you  may  believe  me  j 
or  not,  but  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
calf  by  abortion   since.     I  am  still 
keeping   sheep   with   my   cows,  and 
always  shall.    Two  of  my  neighbors 
here  in  Boyd  county  had  the  same 
trouble;  and  one  of  them,  who  keeps 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cows,  told  me 
he  had  lost  every  calf.    I  told  him 
what  I  had  done  and  advised  him  to] 
get  some  sheep,  but    he    could  not] 
believe  in  the  method.    "Well,  you're 
the  doctor,"  I  said. 

About  a  year  afterward  that  neigh- 
bor came  over  and  asked  if  I  could 
spare  him  some  sheep.  I  replied  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  and  today 
he  is  ready  to  testify  that  he  has  not 
lost  one  calf  by  the  abortion  route 
since  he  got  those  sheep.  And  his 
neighbor  ditto.  Now,  why  or  how 
this  sheep  story  has  anything  to  do 
in  the  way  of  prevention  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  unable  to  explain,  and  any- 
one who  prefers  to  think  it  all  bosh 
is  welcome  to  do  so;  but  no  more 
abortion  in  cows  for  me! 

Boyd  Co.        F.  E.  TISHENDORF 

The  British  committee  of  stockmen 
and  veterinarians  appointed  to  study 
and  report  on  abortion  in  cattle  in 
England  declared  that  the  presence 
of  sheep  or  goats  with  cattle  did  not 
affect  the  course  of  the  disease;  that 
cows  aborted  where  sheep  or  goats 
were  kept  quite  as  numerously  as 
where  they  were  absent.  When  cows 
have  aborted  once  they  are  very  much 
less  likely  to  abort  again.  We  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  this  had  more  to 
do  with  freedom  from  the  disease  the 
second  time  in  the  cases  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Tishendorf  than  the  presence 
of  the  sheep.  The  principal  point  in 
handling  abortion  in  cattle  is  to  keep 
the  cows  that  have  aborted  until  they 
become  immune.  Bringing  cows  that 
have  not  aborted  onto  infected  prem- 
ises only  leads  to  more  trouble. 
Abortion  is  best  handled  by  simply 
wearing  it  out  right  in  the  herd  auu 
where  it  starts. — Editor. 
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B*OS.    ROYAL  BKLGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fan-  of  1912.  3  Champion*, 
8  First*,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prises.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
Bayer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION,    Boone    County.  NEBRASKA 


"CODY"— "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
sale  In  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  inspection  and  are  sound. 
Description  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  interest  the  man  In  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at  moderate  price. 

Address  or  visit 

R.  C.  FIRME      Hastings,  Neb. 

Scotch    aad    Scotch-topped  ghorthara 
Bulls  For  Sale 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


Percherons.    3  coming  4  yr.  okl,  3  com- 
ing 3  yr.  old,  2  coming  2  yr.  old  stal- 
lions.  Registered  P.  S. A.  E.  of  Omaha.  ™ 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa, 

Percherons  for  Sale  or  Trade 

Good  young  stallions  and  mares.  Would 
trade  for  beef  cattle,  Polled  Durham  pre- 
ferred. Would  inolude  one  bull.  Address 
BOX   TWENTY-ONE  MINDEN,  NEB. 

JACKS^ND  STALLIONS  

JACKS " sir 

If  you  want  a  good  jack,  come  to  one 
of  the  oldest  Jack  barns  In  the  state, 
where  you  will  find  large,  big-boned  black 
fellows  that  will  do  your  country  good 
at  a  prloe  you  can  afford. 
G.  M.  SCOTT  Route  t  REA,  MO. 

JACKS  AND  SADDLERS — IB  best  Mammoth 
Jacks  in  Kentucky.  Saddle  stallions,  mares, 
colts  and  Allies  of  best  Denmark  and  Chief 
breeding.  Breeders  of  Tamworth  and  Hamp- 
shire swine  and  big  black  pigs.  Write  or 
visit  us.    H.  T.  Brown  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Tour  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  in  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate, 
FORD  &  HARRINGTON,  Parker.  So.  Dak. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 

REGISTERED  —  One  team  four-year-old 
mares,  four  stallions,  and  two  mare  colts. 
THOMAS  E.  DOOLBTTLE,  North  Platte,  Neb. 


BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  im- 
ported horse.     Address — 

J.  M.  GATES  FT.  CROOK.  NEB. 


TWO    PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

These  are  two  and  four  years  old,  black  and 
dapple  gray,   weigh  1750  and  1900  pounds'. 
Strong,    heavy-boned    kind,    and  desirable. 
Priced   reasonable  for  quick  sale. 
G.   G    HALSTEAD  HASTINGS,  NEB. 

DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty- seven  years  the 

-  B-E-S-T- 

Fresh  importation.  Cat- 
alogue FREE. 

DUNHAMS,  Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  III. 


PERCHERONS  of  this  Type  and 
BELGIANS  and  SHIRES  ALSO 

Of  the  very  highest  order  are  the  only  kind  Imported  bj 
Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son.  The  Custom  House  records  show  thai 
we  Import  the  most  valuable  horses  that  come  to  the  west 
Former  buyers  our  best  reference.  We  sell  these  horses  at 
the  prices  ordinarily  astoed  for  inferior  ones.  We  are  natives 
of  France,  and  can,  therefore,  buy  at  the  best  prices.  Let 
a«  tell  you  of  them.    Address — 

JOS.  ROUSSELLE  &  SON 

25  miles  west  of  Lincoln  SEWARD,  NEBRASKA 

SKOOG.  REED  &  DeCOW'S  Imported  and  Home-bred 

DRAFT  HORSES 

Thirty-five  head  of  imported  and  home-bred  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  stallions,  one 
to  six  years  old.  These  horses  have  the  size,  bone  and  quality  that  recommend  them  as 
practical  sires,  and  are  all  thoroughly  acclimated.  On  account  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  retiring  from  the  business,  we  will  offer  these  horses  at  special  prices  for 
the  next  sixty  days.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  good  stallion  at  a  reasonable  price, 
let  us  show  you  our  horses  and  quote  prices  on  them. 

Skoog,  Reed,  &  DeCow,  Holdrege,  Nebraska 

Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES — MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  good  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money  66  head 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 
HENBY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


Are  You  Thinking  oi 
Buying  a  STALLION? 


WE  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  STUFF  A  TRIP  TO  OUR 
BARNS  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU. 

Imported  Stallions,  $600  to  $1000 
Homebred  Stallions,  $300  to  $600 
Mares,  safe  in  foal,  $350  to  $500 

DON'T  DELAY.  SEND  US  A  CARD  THAT  YOU  WILL  START 
TOMORROW  AND  WE  WILL  MEET  YOU  AT  THE  DEPOT. 

Watson,  Woods  Brothers  &  Kelly  Co. 


Box  13 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  old. 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.   This  represents  surplus,  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Reds  and  roans  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sale. 

Also  a  few  choice,  big  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HATS  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR    SALE — Most   of   them    sired   by  Red 
Goods  306568 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  few  cows. 
P.   T.    HAYS                  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Choice  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  roan  and 
red   Shorthorn   bulls  of  Chotoe   Goods  and 
Whitehall     Sultan     breeding.      Good  herd 
headers   at   moderate  prices. 
G.  H.  HASEBROOK              BLABS5N,  NEB 

SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH     HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  ottered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd  of  Shorthorns.     Address — 

HERE FORDS 

18  HUSKY  HEREFORD  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

These    are     eight    to    fifteen     months  old 
and  are  of  the  choicest   individuality  and 
richest  breeding.    Address  G.  G.  CLEMENT, 
ORD,    NEBRASKA.      (One   of   the  oldest 
established    Hereford    herds    In  Nebraska.) 

Advertising     Is     literature.      Study  the 
ads. — S.    R.    Mcjfelvie.  Publisher 

 HOLSTEIN^IESIANS 

RED  POLLS 

Purebred1  Registered 
WZVW&h    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

W^twio.            Tne  Oreat  Dairy  Breed 
_U,                  Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
I#»lsteln-FrleslanAsKo.   Bx  134,  Brattl'bori»,Vt. 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of    either    sex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.     Address   or  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB         ^LAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

__J^ERDEm[^NGUS  

RED  POLLED  CATTLE  ^%^T^ 

enable.   F.  C. Buacbow  *  Sons,  Bine  HID,  Nek. 

Aberdeen  Angus 

Bull  Wanted 

I    am   in    the   market    for   a    good  young 
Aberdeen-Angus   bull   from   eight   to  four- 
teen  months    old.     Want    a   good,  thrifty 
calf   ready   for   service.      Address — 
K.  C.  ABBOTT           WOOD  RIVER,  NEB. 

HAMPSHIRES 

HAMPSHIRE  S  All  SOLD 

AM  SOLD  OUT  of  surplus  breeding  stock, 
both  sexes.     Will  have  good  crop  of  spring 
pigs    for    1013  tnade. 

THOMAS  T.  NICHOL             POOLE,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

FEW  BIG  TYPE  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  GILTS 

Have  a  few  growthy  spring  gilts  bred  for  late  farrow  for  sale.     These  are  sired  by 
the  good,  big-type  boar,  COTNER  BOY,  and  bred  to  TOM'S  SENSATION,  by  Big  Tom. 
and  out  of  Sensation  by  Big  Victor.     Prices  right. 

H.  B.  TAYLOR                                                                                  FARNAM,  NEBRASKA 

FIFTY   BIO   TYPE  BRED  SOWS 
Fifty    high    class,  big    trpe    bred  Poland 
China   sow»   and   a  few    select    males  for 
sale     at     reasonable     prices.  Inspection 
solicited.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.   M.  COLEMAN              BELGRADE,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA   BRED  SOWS 

A     limited     number     of     choice,  growthy 
gilts  and  tried   sows  bred  for  March  far- 
row  for  sale.  Address — 

C.    J.    ANDERSON                  WAUSA,  NEB. 

JUCKETT'S  MONSTER  PATTERN  POLANDS 

40  large,  growthy,  big  boned  February  and  March  pigs,  mestly  by  a  son  of  B's  Great  Hadley 
and  out  of  Monster  Pattern  dams.  The  Oakslde  herd  kind  make  good.  Farmers'  prices 
A.  8.  JUCKETT  *  SON  FREMONT.  NEBRASKA 

W.  J.  HATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nineteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sows  for  sale.    Representing  Had- 
leV  Over,  Pan  Over,  Young  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combinatio*  and  Columbus  breeding.  These 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.    Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.  HATHER  &  SONS  ORD,  NEBRASKA 

DUROC- JERSEYS 


130  DUROC  Bred  SOWS 

1X0  choice  iowb  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  Col.  LaPollette,  C.  H. 
Colonel  and  Count  Medoc.  Also  20  spring  boan  and  all  my  herd  boars 
These  must  be  closed  out  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  60  head  of  choice 
tows  FEBRUARY  10TH,  AT  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA. 

Forty  foot  diameter  sale  tent  for  rent.    State  agent  for  Black  Diamond 
Stock  Powders  and  Dip.    Absolutely  the  best  conditioner  on  the  market. 
Try  100  pounds  and  be  convinced.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  state. 
Write  for  catalog  of  sow  sale 

FRANK  ALDRITT 

187  NORTH  25TH  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


70  DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and     for    my    public  sale 

FEBRUARY    25TH,  1913. 
E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  BBED  SOWS 
30  head  spring  and  fall  sows  bred  to  Proud 
Wonder.  Challenger  I  Am,  and  a  good  son  of 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  for  sale  privately.  Good 
breeding  and  quality,  and  priced  worth  the 
money         A.  A.  HEKRDLE,  Stanton,  Neb. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  lor 

early  farrow  with  prize  winning  sires.     For  sale  at  reasonable  prlcea 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  In  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.   Carpenter.    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 


Lei  Me  Book  lour  Winter  Sale  Dale 

Can  make  right  terms  and  give  satisfaction 
on  block  or  in  ring.  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 
COL.  RAY  PAGE,  Friend,  Neb. 
Phone   82,   Independent  Line 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank   Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

T.   C.    CALLAHAN— Fine   Stock  Auctioneer 

Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto,  B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha.  Nebraska 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  news.  Read  them  as  care- 
fully as  you  do  every  other  part  of  the 
paper. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Xebraska  Farmer  advertiser — S.  R    McKelvie.  Publisher 
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Biggest  Price  Wrecking 
Sale  in  the  history  of  this 
Company.  An  excellent 
opportunity  to  save  30 
to  50  per  cent. 


Never  again  will  such 
remarkably  low  prices 
exist.  Don't  delay  — 
Send  your  order  at  once 
or  write  us.  Act  now. 


ROOFING 


Corrugated  Steel  Roofing 
VAc  Per  Square  Foot 

Here  is  the  chnnce  of  a  lifetime  to  bay  the  best  roofing  in  the  world. 
At  a  mere  fraction  of  it's  real  value.  Our  enormous  buying  power  en- 
abled us  to  pick  up  for  spot  cash  a  stock  of  this  brand  new,  perfect 
corrugated,  *'V'*  crimped  and  Standing  Seam  Roofing  aud  Brick 
Siding,  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice  — 'way  under  what  it  is  actually 
worth.  Immediate  cash  needed  made  possible  this  purchase.  Just 
another  chapter  added  to  tike  long  list  of  our  famous  bargain  sales. 

Corrugated  Steel  Roofing 
Practically  Indestructible 

I  There  is  nothing  else  that  compares  with  corrugated 
steel  roofing  for  real  protection.  It  makes  a  long, 
lasting  roof  Is  fire,  rain,  frost,  wind,  sun  and  light- 
ning proof— warmer  in  winter— cooler  in  summer;  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  does  not  leak,  rot  or 
warp,  neither  docs  it,  taint  rain  water.  You  can  depend 
upon  it  that  Corrugated  Steel  is  the  best  material  for 
roofing,  siding  and  ceiling. 

At  l^c  persquare  foot,  ve,  furnish  our  grade  AB-700 
Stei'l  Roofing,  in  sheets  22  x  24  inches  x  IS  inches.This 
I  price  is  delivered  on  board  cars  at  Chicago. 


Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 
2%c  Per  Square  Foot 

A  nother  big  Steel  Roofing  Bargain.  Several  thousand  squares  of  the 
Terv  highest  grade  specially  coated,  corrugated,  galvanized  roofing 
and  siding,  made  of  specially  prepared  steel,  of  superior  quality. 
Best  roofing,  and  will  last  indefinitely.  We  will  furnish  it  in  suitable 
lengths  for  any  purpose.  Only  a  limited  quantity  on  hand,  so  we  urge 
you  to  send  us  your  order  immediately.  Don't  wait  to  write  ub  aga  in- 
order  today,  while  this  stock  exists.  Price  only  2%c 
per  square  foot,  and  will  outlast  4  to  1.  Just  drop  us  a 
line,  and  tell  us  the  size  of  your  studding  and  general 
facts,  and  we  will  help  you  to  select  proper  sheets.  If 
yon  are  not  ready  to  use  the  material  now,  we  will  re- 
serve it  for  future  delivery,  if  you  will  give  us  a  small 
deposit  on  account.  This  price  of  25^c  persquare  foot 
is  for  our  Lot  AB-800  corrugated  material,  and  is 
delivered  on  board  cars  at  Chicago.  If  you  prefer 
•ome  other  style,  we  will  furnish  it.  We  have  this  same 
grade  in  **V"  crimped.  Standing  Seam  and  Brick 
Biding.   Samples  on  application. 

Ready  Roofing  With  Supplies 


62c  Per  108  Square  Feet 

We  have  several  thousand  squares  of  a 
superior  quality  Keady  Roofing,  which  we 
are  offering  in  our  AJAX  BKAND,  1-ply,  at 
a  price  of  62c  per  square  of  108  square  feet, 
1  including  necessary  cement  and  caps  to  lay 
it.  Tli is  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
bargain  ever  offered  in  Keady  Roofing.  This 
famous  brand  is  put  up  3or  4  pieces  to  a  roll. 

The  price  of  62c  per  square  of  108  square 
feet  is  loaded  on  board  cars  at  Chicago.  We 
will,  however,  make  a  freight  prepaid  price 
on  this  same  grade  of  roofing,  including 
nail s  inn  necessary  cement  of  lac  per  roll  of  108 
squar  s  fi  St.  and  at  this  remarkably  low  price 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

in  full  to  any  point  east  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
North  of  the  Ohio  River. 

We  will  also  fur.  ish  2-ply.  at  90c;  3-ply,  at  $1.05. 

This  AJa\  Koo.  nc  is  guaranteed  to  wear  as  long, 
and  give  as  good  service  as  any  Rubber  Surface  roof- 
ing od  the  market. 

We  have  other  grades  of  roofing  which  we  offer 
3*)  per  cent  lower  than  others  quote.  Samples 
free.  Get  our  free  Hooting  Book  before  buying  roof- 
ing of  any  kind.  This  is  a  chance  to  lay  in  your 
roofing.  You  must  send  in  your  reservations  at  once— 
use  the  coupon  shown  in  this  advertisement,  or  mere- 
ly write  us  a  letter  and  tell  us  where  you  saw  this  ad- 
vertisement. While  the  stock  we  have  on  hand  would 
be  considered  large  for  any  other  concern,  remember 
we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  customers  who  are 
waiting  and  watching  for  these  bargains,  and  who 
will  quickly  take  advantage  of  our  offer;  therefore, 
we  urge  you  to  get  in  your  order  at  once,  even  though 
you  are  not  ready  to  have  the  material  come  forward 
todav.  Send  us  your  order  and  tel*  us  when  you  want 
it  shipped,  and  we  will  ship  ii  irding  to  your 
requirements.  Do  not  overlook  this*  »ce— take  full 
advantage  of  this  offer  while  it  lasts 

Send  for  Special  Roofing 
Catalog  and  Samples 

Write  at  once  for  our  Special  Roofing  Catalog.  Free 
temples  and  fall  instructions  for  laying  roofing.  No 
need  to  wi it*  a  letter,  simply  use  the  free  inquiry 
coupon  shown  in  this  advertisement.  We  will  under- 
stand that  you  simply  want  full  information,  samples, 
prices  and  specifications,  which  will  be  sent  you  at 
once,  preoaid.  Just  send  your  name  and  address.  If 
you  are  in  a  bighnrrv.  send  in  your  order  direct  from 
this  advertisement.  We  will  fill  it  for  yon  correctly, 
and  will  ship  forward  without  any  delay.  In  any 
«- vent,  write-  ns  today. 


SMASHING 
BARGAINS 


EXPLANATION 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company  known  to 

the  commercial  world  as  the  "Great  Price  Wreckers"  is  easily 
acknowledged  the  bargain  bouse  of  the  earth. 

Our  Mammoth  plant  covers  40  acres,  and  our  list  of 
customers  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  in- 
clude people  from  every  walk  in  life.  We  sell  practically  everything 
under  the  sun  at  unbeatable  prices.  We  buy  our  goods  at  Forced 
Sales,  taking  advantage  of  Sheriffs,  Manufacturers'  and  Auction 
Sales.  In  this  way  we  can  sell  brand  new,  clean  high-grade  goods 
at  prices,  in  many  instances  even  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

We  Supply  Everything  Needed 

Our  stock  includes  everything  for  the  farm,  home 

and  personal  use.  Building  Material— Lumber,  Roofing,  Doors, 
Mil) work.  Fenoing,  Hardware,  Plumbing,  Heating  Apparatus, 
Furniture.  Household  Goods,  Clothing,  Shoes,  in  fact,  every  single 
article  needed  to  clothe  a  man,  woman  or  child.  Sporting  Goods, 
Harness  and  Vehicles.  Jewelry,  Sewing  Machines,  Groceries,  etc. 
You  cannot  think  of  a  single  manufactured  article  but  what  we 
can  supply  it  to  you  at  a  saving  in  price. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

Our  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000.  Any  bank  or  Com- 
mercial Agency,  or.  any  publisher  will  confirm  our  responsibility. 
We  have  advertised  in  this  paper  for  many  years.  Ask  any  publish- 
er what  he  thinks  of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company;  get 
their  personal  opinion  of  the  values,  and  our  square  methods  of 
doing  business.  We  guarantee  each  and  every  article  that  we  sell 
to  be  exactly  as  per  our  representations.  Should  you  buy  anything 
from  us  that  fails  to  come  up  to  our  representations,  or  does  not 
agree  with  your  expectations,  we  will  take  back  such  uneatisfac- 
tory  merchandise  at  our  freight  expense.  We  want  satisfied  patrons. 


FENCING 


Brand  New  Wire  Fencing  Less  Than 
lc  Per  Running  Foot 

Biggest  of  all  offersof  the  past.  We  come  to  you  with  the  most  won- 
derful proposition  ever  known,  and  offer  you  the  very  best  woven  wire 
fencing  at  a  fraction  of  it  s  real  value;  low- 
er in  price  than  ever  before,  not  withstand- 
ing that  all  other  merchants  and  manufac-  ' 
turers  have  advanced  their  prices  on  fenc- 
ing. We  are  determined  to  simply  get  all 
the  business  in  sight,  and  with  that  in  view, 
we  bought  up  f mm  manufacturer's  sales,  150  carhvids  of  High 
Grade  Woven  Wire  Hog,  Cattle.  Field  and  Poultry  fencing.  Barb 
Wire  and  Nails,  in  qnani  ities  sufficient  to  take  care  of  our  regular 
customers  and  those  who  v,  ill  quickly  respond  to  this  advertisement. 

Barb  Wire  Less  Than  2c  Per  Rod 

Galvanized,  two-point  Barb- Wire,  full  weight  (not  thelight  kind)  put 
up  reg'  lar  on  spools,  containing  about  1U0  )l>s.  to  a  spool.  It  is  made 
of  No.  12i£  wire,  with  good  weight  barbs.  Price  per  100  lbs.  during  thie 
sale,  only  $1.95.  Order  by  JLot  No.  AB-600.  Several  thouvand 
spools  of  this  Barb  Wire,  Painted, price  per  100 lbs.  $1.75.  Order 
by  Lot  AB-500.  Alsohave  in  stock  1000  spools  of  light  weight,  new 
galvanized  barb  wire,  put  up  80  rods  to  the  spool,  made  of  No.  14 
galvanized  wire.  No.  15  barbs,  barbs  5  inches  apart;  price  per  spool  of 
80  rods  $1.45.  Lot  AB-400.  We  also  have  several  other  bargains. 
You  never  had  a  chance  like  this  before,  and  we  advise  that  you  send 
us  your  order  today.  Don't  wait  until  the  material  is  sola— we  can- 
not hold  this  quotation  open. 

Galvanized  Hog  Fencing 
At  a  Material  Reduction  in  Price 

100,000  rods  of  26  in.  Galvanized  Steel  Spring  Wire,  26  in.  high,  h.^c 
fence,  put  up  in  10,  20.  4(>  and  60  rod  rolls,  made  v  ith  7  bars,  spaced  12 
in.  apart,  with  No.  9  top  .  **d  bottom  wires,  No.  11  intermediate  wire-, 
heavier  than  the  regular  fencing  offered.  Price  per  rod,  during  ti.  > 
sale,  only  15c.  Order  by  L,ot  AB-900. 

Same  fencing  spaced  6  in.  apart,  per  rod  during  this  sal^.  only  Sir. 
Order  by  Lot  AB-100O.  Other  heights  at  proportionate!)  low  price!-. 


LUMBER 


Complete  houses  and  barns  at  an  enormous  saving.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Building  Material  has 
such  an  opportunity  existed.  We  offer  high  grade,  brand  new  complete  lumber  and  building  material 
needed  for  the  construction  of  houses  and  barns  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before. 

20,000,000  Ft.  of  New  Lumber  at  Our  Yards  and  Warehouses  Ready  for  Quick  Delivery 

We  have  upwards  of  twenty  million  feet  of  first-ciass,  brand  new  lumber  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
of  every  bind.  A  wonderful  stock  of  the  very  finest  mill  work,  interior  trim,  etc.— enough  material  to  con- 
struct cities  and  villiages  everywhere.  It  is  our  determination  that  1913  will  be  the  "Banner"  year  in  the 
history  of  our  Great  Lumber  and  Millwork  department,  and  the  way  we  will  accomplish  this,  is  by  quoting 
pru  es  that  will  undersell  any  possible  competition.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  our  catalog  and  literature. 

Write  today  and  tell  us  what  you  contemplate  improving  or  building  during  this  Spring  — talk  to  jis 
plainly,  and  we  promise  you  the  advice  straight  from  the  shoulder.  No  other  concern  in  the  world  is 
equipped  such  as  we  are.  Right  in  our  main  yard  and  warehouses,  at  Chicago,  we  can  load  you  out  com- 
plete, atone  time,  and  in  one  carload,  every  single 
article  required  for  the  improvement  of  the  buil- 
ding you  have  in  mind.  No  v> here  el>e  can  you 
go  and  get  such  service. 

Personal  Service  To  You 

You  can  get  the  kind  of  service  that  will  give 
you  absolute  satisfaction  —  satisfaction  from  the 
word  "go."  If  you  have  ideas  of  your  own  as  to 
the  kind  of  building  that  you  want,  we  will  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  Greatest  Architectural  De- 
partment in  the  world.  Will  furnish  you  with 
plans  according  to  your  own  ideas,  and  will  quote 
you  a  price  on  the  material  that  will  make  you  a 
wonderful  saving.  Dollars  saved  are  dollars  earned. 

Write  today  for  our  Book  of  Plans  and  Latest 
Catalog  of  Building  Material  and  Supplies. 


$72500 

Buys  the 
material  t  o 
build  this  2- 
mtory  mod- 
ern, 8 -room 
residence. 
Write  for 
description. 


High  Grade  Poultry  Fencing 
48  in.  High,  Per  Rod  27c 

A  complete  stork  of  all 
heights  of  Woven  Wire 
Fencing  for  every  purpose. 
]>.<  not  delay  your  order,  but 
send  it.  in  at  once,  even  if 
you  are  not  ready  to  have  it  shipped.  We  will  hold 
the  material  ready  to  deliver  when  you  wart  it. 

Several  Carloads  of 
Galvanized  Wire  Shorts 

This  is  smooth  wire,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  a  coil,  first- 
class  fortrener.il  use.  Comes  En  sizes  from  6  to l.r>  gauge. 
Price  for  9  gauge,  $1.25  per  100  lbs.  Lot  A  B- 
1200.  Other  sizes  iu  proportion. 

Some  Big  Bargains  in  Nails 

At  last  we  have  the  bargain  of  bargains.  10.000  kegs 
of  genuine  galvanized  wire  nails;  will  outlast  all  otlier 
kinds.  Put  up  in  regular  kegs.  Price  per  keti  ot"  100 
lbs.,  as  follows:  — 

10  pennyweight.  $2.00 

8  penny  weight.  $2.10 

6  pennyweight,  $2.1  "> 

shingle  Nails  $3.00 
Also  S.OOO  kegs  of  Nails,  mixed  all  kinds  in  a  keg;  , 
good  assortment,  bandy  to  have  around  your  workshop. 
During  this  sale  only,  per  100  lbs.,  $1.45.  Order 
by  Lot  AB-1100.  We  have  other  bargains  in  nails. 

Also,  in  this  same  job,  we  have  5.000  kegs  of  Fence 
Staples,  galvanized;  per  keg,  $2.00.  Lot  AB-1400. 

Crimped  wire  for  reinforcing,  cut  to  any  desired 
length;  per  100  lbs..  $2.25.  Lot  AB-1300. 
We  have  bargains  in  every  line.   Write  us  today  for 

our  Wire  and  Fence  Catalog,  but  the  best  thing  for  >  on  U>  Ho  is 
NOT  TO  DELAY.  BUT  SEND  IN  YOUR  ORUER.  and  WE  W1U. 
HOIJ3  FOR  SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS. 


GET  THESE  CATALOGS  FREE 


-1 


Roofing  Catalog 

A  book  covering  this 
subject  complete.  Tells 
you  how  to  Belect  the 
best  kind  of  roofing  for 

Seneral  purposes;  also 
escribes  our  Sidinf 
and  Oiling*.  It's  free. 
Write  for  it  today. 


Wire  and  Fenc- 
ing Catalog 

A  complete  descrip- 
tion contained  in  this 
book  of  all  our  wonder- 
ful bargains  in  Woven 
Wire  Fencing.  Barb 
Wire.  Nails,  Bolts,  etc. 


Wr  SEND  IN  THIS  COUPON 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  Dept.  AB  86,  Chicago 

I  saw  your  "Busted  Price"  advertisement  in., Nebraska  Farmer 
and  am  interested  in  the  following: 


Without  any  obligation  or  promise  to  buy,  please  send  me  the  following  % 
catalogs  and  full  Information  free:  ' 
(Put  a  check  mark  opposite  the  books  you  w  ant)  » 


□ Special  Catalog  and  samples 
of  r 


Metal  Booting. 


Book  of  House 
and  Barn  Plana 

Contains  100  desltrnn 
of  different  kinds  ol 
buildings  and  houses, 
from  $147.50  up.  Also 
shows  the  latest  style 
barns.  It's  free. 


Building 
Material  Catalog 

A  200  page  book  of 
1  bargains  in  Millwork, 
Lumber,  Paints,  Plumb- 
j  tng,  Heating  Appara- 
tus, Hardware, etc. Just 
what  you  need.  Write 
I  for  it  today. 


□ 

|  Catalog  of  (Vnr-ing  and  « 


Catalog  of  LumHor  aud 
Building  Materials. 


□ Special  Catalog  and  samples 
of  Keady  Hoofing* 

□  6 

□ Catalog  of  house  and 
i tan.  Paints. 


k  of  House  and 

rn  Plans. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


Dept.  AB 

86 


CHICAGO  I 


Address., 
k  County.. 


  I 

i 


— 8tat< 


R.R      -  P-  O.  Box.. 
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Single  Disc,  Closed  Delivery 

This  Van  Brunt  invention  made  disc  drills  popular.  Posi- 
tively makes  a  good  seed  bed  in  any  ground  that  can  be  seeded. 
Trash,  gumbo,  or  mud  have  no  terrors  for  the  Van  Brunt. 
Bearings  glass  hard,  guaranteed  for  life  of  drill. 

Adjustable  Gate  Force  Feed 

Plants  wheat,  rye,  flax,  oats,  or  any  grain  in  a  continuous 
even  stream  without  bunching  or  damaging  a  kernel.  No 
gears  to  shift  when  changing  feed. 

These  Features  Made  Van  Brunt  Famous 

Wheels  always  stand  true 
Hopper  trussed— don't  sag 
Adjustable  gate  force  feed 
Bearings  extend  under  frame 
Adjustable  spring  pressure 
Every  seed  at  bottom  of  furrow 

These  Van  Brunt  Drills  are  made  in  all  sizes  with  inter- 
changeable single  discs,  double  discs,  shoes,  or  hoes. 
Grass  seeder  attachments  can  be  furnished  on  all  sizes. 
Every  Van  Brunt  feature  the  result  of  fifty  years  successful 
experience. 

Write  us  for  new  book,  VB  No.  1 6 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


I 


esieiivNebr^skai 


H.  D.  Luta,  Keith  Count? 

March  5. — Another  snow  of  sever- 
al inches  fell  last  week  and  lay  level 
for  a  few  days.  On  Saturday  we  had 
a  cold,  high  wind  that  moved  some 
of  the  snow  around  at  a  lively  rate, 
and  to  those  that  were  out  it  seemed 
as  though  March  surely  came  in  like 
a  roaring  lion.  Here's  hoping  that 
he  will  go  out  like  a  meek  little 
lamb.  The  new  national  adminis- 
tration was  ushered  in  with  an  "in- 
augural rain"  of  .06  inches  following 
three  days  of  summer-like  weather 
that  melted  most  of  the  snow  and 
left  but  little  frost  in  the  ground, 
so  that  the  moisture  went  down 
where  it  was  needed  to  be  stored  for 
future  needs. 

The  weather  report  for  the  month 
of  February  for  the  North  Platte  sta- 
tion shows  a  precipitation  of  .94 
inches  compared  with  a  normal  for 
the  month  for  thirty-nine  years  of 
.40.  This  was  the  wettest  February 
for  the  past  ten  years  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1909.  The  mean  temper- 
ature for  the  month  was  21  degrees 
as  against  a  normal  of  24.60.  This  is 
the  lowest  mean  temperature  since 
1905,  but  the  extremes  of  68  degrees 
and  18  degrees  below  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  absolute  maximum  of 
74  degrees  above  and  35  degrees  be- 
low that  has  been  experienced  in 
years  gone  by.  The  wind  movement 
was  less  than  5,000  miles. 

There  was  some  optimistic  feeling 
that  the  fruit  buds  would  get  a  pre- 
mature start  during  the  fine  weath- 
er last  month,  but  the  wind-up  of 
the  month  was  such  that  this  pre- 
cociousness  will  be  checked  for  a 
time.  However,  the  weather  is  now 
warm  again  and  there  is  yet  danger 
that  fruit  blossoms  may  be  nipped 
in  the  bud. 

In  my  post  card  report  for  last 
week  it  was  made  to  read  that  hay 
was.  scarce.  That  was  a  mistake; 
rough  feed  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful 
and  low  in  price.  The  mild,  dry  win- 
ter combined  with  plenty  of  feed 
has  left  no  excuse  for  stock  coming 


through  in  poor  condition,  and  so  far 
as  I  have  seen  therf  is  no  weak  stuff 
in  the  country. 

In  a  local  paper  from  an  adjoin- 
ing county  we  read  that  two  men 
have  rented  a  certain  farm.  "They 
will  put  forty  acres  to  beets  and 
farm  the  rest."  If  growing  forty 
acres  of  beets  isn't  farming  then 
"tell  me."  We  think  that  a  man  cj 
put  as  much  labor  and  as  much  sci- 
entific agricultural  knowledge  ou  a 
forty-acre  beet  field  as  on  any  ordi- 
nary farm,  and  if  the  farm  is  adapt- 
ed to  growing  sugar  beets  the  prof- 
its will  tally  well  with  most  quarter 
section  farms. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  in  writ- 
ing long  articles  for  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  the  editor  has  made  me 
to  say  that  "I  advise."  If  I  wrote 
it  that  way  it  was  surely  a  slip 
of  the  tongue  (finger),  as  I  do 
not  consider  that  I  have  a  license  to 
advise.  I  may  give  my  ideas  or  no- 
tions, make  hints  or  suggestions,  but 
to  advise — "not  me."  I  think  a  mas 
(or  woman)  may  give  experiences  or 
opinions,  and  then  let  the  other  fel- 
low work  it  out,  but  when  it  comes 
to  giving  advice  that  is  a  different 
story,  as  Kipling  says. 

If  this  favorable  weather  contin- 
ues, farming  operations  will  begin 
immediately.  By  beginning  now  It 
gives  a  long  season  for  prepaiation. 
And  for  those  wishing  to  seed  spring 
wheat  it  is  about  time  it  was  in,  too. 


STRICTER  MARRIAGE  LAWS 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  reply  to 
an  article  by  Mr.  Leavitt  in  the  issue 
of  February  26,  entitled  "Restricting 
Marriages,"  I  will  say  that  a  great 
improvement  would  become  manifest 
in  the  human  race  if  all  who  desired 
to  marry  were  required  to  go  before 
a  medical  examiner  and  pass  an  ex- 
amination such  as  all  old-line  life 
insurance  companies  require  of  their 
applicants  under  $3,000  poliaies.  It 
this  law  were  to  go  into  effect  it 
would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
divorces,  criminals  and  broken  homes, 
of  which  we  nowadays  hear  so  much 
York  Co.  B.  B.  REGER. 


An  active  manure  spreader  is  a 
sign  of  good  farming. 


Where  Do  you  Stand  On  O 

This  Su$ar  Tariff  Question . 


D 


tO  YOU  want  the  American  beet  sugar  industry  destroyed?    Do  you 
want  to  wipe  out  a  growing  industry-one  of  the  very  few  that  are  of  direct 
benefit  to  American  farmers?    Do  you  want  sugar  prices  controlled  by 
a  trust?  Do  you  want  the  price  of  sugar  raised?    Do  you  want  to  enrich  a  few 
SnS? importers  and  support  foreign  laborers  at  the  expense  of  American  farmers,  work- 

-the  building  up  and  encouragement  of  a  rapidly  growing  industry  that  benefits  thousands  of  American  larmers. 


 me  DUllQing  up  aim  Clil-uuiagciutiii       u  e,  o   

RemovalofTariffWillBenefitOnlytlieTrust   This  Is  Important  to  You-Act  Promptly 

IW,mu»ui«i  iu  _  J  .   *^  TO„tntflU»  a  nosilive  stand  on  this  sugar  tariff  question— and 


Importers  of  foreign  sugar,  dominated  by  the  Sugar  Trust,  seek  to  have 
the  tariff  on  sugar  lowered  or  removed,  which  if  put  in!o  effect  means  that 
the  American  beet  sugar  industry  will  be  completely  crushed  and  the  revenue- 
stealing  trust  will  absolutely  control  the  sugar  situation.^  They  will  lower  the 
price  of  sugar  temporarily  until  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  annihilated,  abso- 
lutely wiped  off  the  map— then  watch  the  price  of  sugar  soar— up  1  upl  1  up!!  I 

Read  this  brief  paragraph  fromU.  S.  Senate  Document  No.  890,  which  tells 
the  story  in  a  nutshell  : — 

"Knowing  that  with  the  prevailing  high  wage  rate  of  the  United  States,  sugar 
produced  in  this  country  could  not  compete  with  the  rawsugars  they  purchase  from 
low  wage  rate  countries,  unlessa  reasonable  duty  were  imposed  upon  such  sugars, 
the  American  refiners  of  foreign  raw  sugar  are  expending  large  sums  of  money  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  free  raw  sugar  from  foreign  countries,  which  would  destroy 
their  only  competitor,  after  which  they  could  rai»e  the  price  of  sugar  at  will. 


It  is  up  to  you  to  take  a  positive  stand  on  this  sugar  tariff  question— and  at 
one!  By  prompt,  energetic  action  you  can  help  hold  this  great  American  in- 
duVtS  for  the  American  people.  By  delay  or  neglect,  you  will  assis  sugar 
monoponsts  to  crush  the  great  beet  sugar  industry  of  America,  their  only  com- 
petmon  You  will  enable  the  Trust  to  gain  absolute  control  of  the  sugar  supply,  and 
exact  heavy  toll  on  every  pound  of  sugar  sold  to  you  and  to  the  millions  of  other  Americans 
Do  you  stand  for  any  such  tyranny?  If  you  don't,  then  enter  your  most 
vigorous  protest  against  the  lowering  of  tariff  on  sugar-and  do  so  at 
once!  Write  your  congressman  today,  explaining  that  you  are  oppose, 
any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  sugar.    Don't  delay— do  it  now. 

We  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  American  farmers  who  grow 
snear  bee?s.  the  manufacturers  who  make  beet  sugar,  and  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
fcan  workingmen  employed  in  sugar  factories.    Don't  put  this  matter  off-it  s  too 


important 


Get  This  Valuable  Free  Book 

— Mail  Coupon  Now 

We  want  to  send  you,  free,  a  copy  of  U.  S.  Senate  Document  No. 
8go  entitled  "Sugar  at  a  Glance."    Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  and  the  book  will  be  sent  you  free.    This  book  gives  you  all  the 
facts  about  the  sugar  industry;  it  also  tells  how  you  can  increase  the 
fertility  of  your  land  by  growing  sugar  beets.  Get  the  book  now— you 
can  then  judge  the  case  clearly  and  help  build  up  the  beet  sugar 
industry  of  the  United  States  by  following  the  plan  outlined  to  you. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now,  before  it  gets  lost 

UNITED  STATES 
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TRUMAN  G.  PALMER. 

Sec'y  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Industry. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Please  send  me  the  free  book— "Sugar  at  a  Glance  — 
which  tells  all  about  the  beet  sugar  industry  and  explains 
how  I  can  increase  the  fertility  of  my  land  by  growing  sugar  beets. 

The  name  of  the  Member  of  Congress  from  our  Dis- 
trict is 


Hon.. 


My  Name  is . 


Street.  I 
P.  O.  Box 
or  R.F.D.  \ 


Countv. 


State. 


ADVENTURES  IN  KNOWLEDGE 


During  farmers' 
week  at  Lincoln  in 
January  I  butted 
into  so  many  dif- 
ferent discussions, 
asked  so  many  fool 
questions,  and  un- 
doubtedly made  so 
much  of  a  nuis- 
ance of  myself 
generally,  that  I 
was  smitten  with 
remorse  of  con- 
science upon  com- 
ing home,  and  I  concluded  to  keep 
still  (for  once)  and  let  others  do  the 
talking.  But  it  seems  that  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  bunch  have  been 
keeping  still  too  (whether  because  of 
the  same  reason  I  know  not),  and  as 
hose  who  took  so  much  trouble  to 
provide  a  week  of  instruction  and 
entertainment  for  us  very  naturally 
want  to  know  how  it  was  received,  the 
editor  has  sent  me  word  to  uncork. 

Each  winter  for  several  years  I 
iavr  wanted  to  take  in  these  meet- 
ings, but  it  always  seemed  that 
-omething  turned  up  to  prevent;  and 
I  guess  away  down  deep  I  dreaded 
hat  most  lonesome  of  all  lonesome- 
lesses—  being  a  stranger  in  a  crowd 
where  I  would  know  no  one  and  no 
Hie  know  me,  but  everybody  seem 
o  know  everybody  else.  Have  you 
s*.er  felt  it?  I  hare,  and  it  hurts.  I 
,iave  been  in  crowds  where,  if  I  tried 
o  start  a  conversation  with  anyone, 
•e  would  stare  at  me  as  if  he  thought 
might  be  a  confidence  man.  But  it 
s  not  so  during  farmers'  week;  there 
ire  always  lots  of  "stray"  farmers 
here  just  aching  for  a  chance  to  talk 
o  some  other  "stray." 


(Jetting  »  "Degree" 


1  ought  to  have  knewn  this,  but  I 
lidn't;  consequently  I  was  very  glad 
o  find  that  Professor  Snyder,  of  the 
uib-station  here  at  North  Platte, 
vould  willingly  chaperone  me  and 
jet  me  started  in  the  way  I  should 
;o.    His  idea  of  a  right  start  seemed 

0  include  a  university  course,  so  I 
vas  taken  over  to  the  university  and 

put  through."  I  don't  just  know 
vhat  the  course  was,  but  it  seemed  to 
dg-zag  over  considerable  of  the 
•ampus,  intruded  some  peeps  through 

1  high-power  microscope  at  certain 
lungs  1  had  read  of,  and  ended  with 

ji  degree— of  satisfaction. 

Everywhere  I  met  with  courtesy 
from  the  faculty  and  was  encouraged 
io  ask  questions,  which  of  course  I 
lid:  but  naturally  most  of  these  were 
uch  as  no  man  on  earth  could 
tnawer.  Dr.  Waite,  the  bacteriologist, 
issured  nie  he  would  be  only  too  glad 
fo  know  the  answers  himself,  and 
gave  utterance  to  a  sentiment  that 
mpressed  me  very  favorably:  "We 
lave  found  out  a  great  many  things, 
Hit  the  proportion  of  things  we  don't 
mow  to  the  things  we  do  know  is  so 
?reat  that  what  we  have  found  out 
>eems  inflnitesimally  small."  That 
s  the  attitude  of  the  true  scientist, 
uid  is  quite  in  contrast  with  that 
if  fledgeling  graduates  who  have 
ust  sufficient  smattering  to  think 
hey  know  it  all. 

Astouishers  iu  Making 

As  1  watched  the  streams  of  "young 
ife"  moving  along  from  one  building 
o  another,  all  serious  and  in  dead 
jarnest,  with  chins  well  poised  and 
lever  a  look  to  the  right  or  left,  I 
:ould  not  but  wonder  about  the  final 
outcome.  I  have  never  had  the  view- 
point of  a  young  woman  and  long 
igo  gave  up  trying  to  imagine  how 
hey  look  out  upon  life,  but  I  doubt 
lot  that  most  of  those  young  men 
ire  confidently  expecting  to  startle 
he  world  after  a  while;  or  at  least 
to  qualify  as  statesmen,  orators, 
inanciers  and  railroad  presidents. 

Maybe  some  of  them  will,  but  it 
nade  me  feel  badly  to  think  how 
iard  some  of  them  will  be  let  down; 
md  there  is  no  man  in  society  so 
iseless — and  dangerous — as  one  in- 
ended  by  nature  for  a  hewer  of  wood 
md  drawer  of  water,  yet  who  has 
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tried  to  fit  himself  for  some  big  thing 
and  by  so  doing  has  unfitted  himself 
for  anything.  I  have  known  a  num- 
ber of  university  men  with  whom  I 
wouldn't  begin  to  change  places. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  can't  have 
some  system  of  sorting  out  the  ones 
with  capacity  and  then  developing 
them  accordingly,  thus  avoiding  all 
the  wasted  effort,  the  heartache  and 
the  cruel  disappointment  that  must 
inevitably  come  to  the  others. 

The  Chinese  have  had  some  such 
system,  and  our  own  civil  service 
examinations  are  a  vastly  superior 
step  in  that  direction;  but  the  trouble 
is  that  no  man  is  wise  enough  to  dis- 
cern the  latent  possibilities  in  any 
other  man,  so  there  we  are.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  bright,  meteoric  boy 
amounts  to  much;  more  often  it  is 
the  discouragingly  slow — even  dull — 
Stonewall  Jackson  or  U.  S.  Grant 
sort  of  fellow  who  gets  there.  Bull- 
dog tenacity,  capacity  and  willingness 
to  do  hard  work,  together  with  abso- 
lute integrity  of  character  and  nat- 
ural ability,  are  all  necessary  to  the 
final  achievement  of  any  great  thing. 
The  address  of  Regent  Coupland  over 
at  the  University  Farm  on  Friday 
coincided  with  these  musings  and  I 
enjoyed  it  more  than  any  other  I 
heard. 

A  Strenuous  Time 

Professor  Snyder  introduced  me  to 
everyone  he  knew  (which  seemed  to 
be  most  everybody),  and  the  funny 
part  of  it  was  that  about  half  of  them 
seemed  to  think  they  knew  me,  or  at 
least  knew  all  about  me;  and  that 
was  so  pleasant,  after  expecting  to 
find  myself  among  strangers,  that  I 
did  not  intimate  but  they  might  be 
right.  Professor  Cowan  of  the  sub- 
station at  Valentine  particularly  at- 
tracted me  by  his  genial  personal  ty, 
and  I  hope  to  know  him  better  after 
a  while.  Frandsen,  Swenk  and 
Gramlich  are  three  as  likeable  men 
as  I've  met  in  a  long  time.  Professor 
Pugsley  clearly  was  somewhat  against 
me  because  of  my  unchained,  un- 
orthodox attitude  toward  some  of  his 
pet  theories,  but  he  never  "let  on," 
and  insisted  on  my  being  present  at 
the  mock  institute  on  Friday  evening. 
And  so  I  was — to  my  sorrow,  as  I 
will  relate  later. 

I  tried  to  take  in  as  many  of  the 
meetings  as  I  could,  and  the  ad- 
dresses were  excellently  prepared  and 
seemed  to  be  well  received  by  the 
farmers  present.  Lots  of  men  find 
a  printed  speech  or  discussion  rather 
dull,  but  can  listen  to  a  live  speaker 
and  soak  it  all  in.  I  can't.  I  guess 
my  digestion  is  too  slow.  I  enjoyed 
most  of  the  addresses,  but  several 
times  my  enjoyment  was  spoiled  by 
someone  "hollering"  for  air,  with  the 
consequence  that  windows  were 
opened  and  I  got  a  strong  draft  of 
cold  air  on  the  back  of  my  neck  that 
was  anything  but  agreeable.  It 
seems  to  me  the  fellows  who  were 
born  outdoors  ought  to  sit  next  to 


the  windows  and  take  their  medicine 
first-hand. 

Through  the  force  of  habit  of  long 
years  I  absorb  things  best  via  the 
ocular  route,  so  between  times  I 
haunted  the  dairy  barn'  and  poked 
about  in  the  machinery  building  and 
various  laboratories.  Here  I  found 
plenty  to  "see"  and  to  study.  In  the 
veterinary  building  I  saw  a  collection 
of  knots  and  splices  (done  in  ;-cpe) 
that  would  have  made  a  sailor  en- 
vious. It's  sometimes  worth  a  great 
deal  to  be  able  to  splice  a  hay-rope 
neatly  and  securely,  and  also  to  tie 
a  knot  in  the  end  of  it  that  can  be 
readily  loosened.  The  boys  who 
come  here  ought  to  find  out  without 
any  trouble. 

Cows  in  Calico 

A  common  impression  prevails 
among  farmers  that  the  cows  at  the 
University  Farm  wear  silk  stockings 
and  ear-muffs  and  eat  mince  pie  six 
times  a  day,  besides  requiring  the 
constant  attendance  of  a  lackey  to 
feel  their  pulse  and  polish  their  teeth. 
Some  seem  to  think  the  barn  is  steam 
heated  and  kept  at  constant  summer 
temperature,  and  that  "it's  no  use  for 
us  to  try  to  get  the  returns  they  do 
down  there  where  they  keep  the  cows 
so  fine."  Now  I  didn't  see  any  of 
those  things,  nor  yet  any  other  "fine" 
things  that  the  ordinary  farmer 
couldn't  do  if  he  wanted  to. 

Every  time  I  was  down  at  the  dairy 
barn  I  found  the  cows  out  in  the  lot; 
the  sun  was  shining,  but  an  overcoat 
felt  comfortable.  I  noticed  that  the 
barn  was  made  of  ordinary  inch 
lumber  and  that  the  large  east  doors 
didn't  fit  very  tight,  so  I  know  it  gets 
cold  in  there  sometimes.  As  to  the 
feed,  I  didn't  see  a  thing  labeled 
"protein"  or  "carbohydrates,"  but  just 
plain  alfalfa,  corn  and  oil-cake  that 
looked  much  the  same  as  at  home. 
Of  course  they  had  silage,  but  they 
made  good  records  before  they  had 
silage,  and  among  the  perfect  rations 
a  glass  case  about  two  feet  high, 
filled  with  alfalfa  with  about  two 
inches  of  corn  meal  on  top,  was  as 
"perfect"  as  any. 

I  found  the  dairymen's  association 
about  the  "livest"  of  the  whole 
bunch,  so  I  was  constrained  to  join 
and  took  in  all  their  sessions  except 
when  the  bee  men  were  sitting,  and 
the  attendance  of  these  the  first  day 
was  pretty  slim.  Nevertheless  Pro- 
fessor Swenk  didn't  let  down  his 
lecture  on  that  account,  and  it  would 
have  paid  all  alfalfa  men  to  have 
been  there.  The  second  day  was 
better,  especially  toward  the  close 
when  some  of  the  other  "interfering 
meetings"  had  adjourned. 

Dispensing  Happiness 

I  have  always  thought  I  could  tell 
a  little  something  about  dairy  cow 
conformation,  but  then  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  knew  or  just  thought  I 
knew.  So  every  time  I  was  around 
the  cow-yard  I  studied  those  cows  and 
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tried  to  find  someone  to  tell  me  if  I 
was  right,  but  couldn't.  It  made  me 
feel  so  bad  that  when  I  saw  two  other 
farmers  "wanting  to  know"  I  told 
them,  from  sheer  sympathy,  every- 
thing they  asked  about.  It  seemed 
to  make  them  so  happy  that  there- 
after, when  I  found  others  asking 
questions  (and  none  of  them  seemed 
to  know  me)  I  fully,  freely  and  au- 
thoritatively answered  them  in  a  laud- 
able attempt  to  dispense  happiness. 
But  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  have 
told  this,  for  now,  in  case  some  con- 
fiding farmer  got  some  misinforma- 
tion from  a  stranger  during  farmers' 
week,  he  will  lay  it  all  onto  me  and 
watch  for  me  with  a  club  instead 
of  a  handshake. 

I  concluded  to  find  out  about  my 
judgment  of  those  cows  by  entering 
the  judging  contest  (which  my  mem- 
bership in  the  association  gave  me  the 
privilege  to  do),  but  just  then — 1 
went  to  that  institute  meeting.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  president  of  our  local 
institute  association  and  thought  I 
ought  to  learn  all  I  could  about  how 
to  help  make  it  a  success,  so  I  went 
and  found  plenty  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  air.  All  the  papers  were  good, 
and  "plain  Mr."  Culver  (as  he  prefers 
being  called)  gave  some  very  concrete 
points  on  county  demonstration  work. 
I  don't  know  whether  or  not  I  am  in 
favor  of  county  demonstration;  it  all 
depends  on  how  it  is  worked  out; 
but  Mr.  Culver  seems  to  be  on  the 
right  track  and  a  man  of  tact  and 
discretion. 

Of  course,  I  had  to  butt  in  on  the 
discussion — and  was  late  at  the  cow- 
judging  contest.  I  got  a  card  and 
"placed"  five  cows,  but  before  I  could 
get  any  further  time  was  called;  and 
while  I  was  right  on  the  first  three 
top-notchers  I  don't  know  how  wide 
of  the  mark  I  might  have  gone  on 
the  rest.  Naturally  I  took  in  the  corn 
and  apple  show,  but  couldn't  see  as 
"much  in  it"  as  others  might  have 
done.  There  was,  however,  an  edu- 
cational exhibit  along  the  south  wall 
that  deserved  a  more  prominent  place 
and  better  light  than  it  had. 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  Plant 

I  saw  the  state  senate  go  through 
the  motions  of  electing  a  United 
States  senator  that  the  people  had 
already  chosen,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
quite  a  mechanical  proceeding.  Then 
I  paid  a  visit  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
plant,  and  as  I  watched  the  two  big 
presses  and  a  folder  turning  out  a 
complete  paper  every  three  seconds, 
and  was  told  that  they  run  every  day- 
except  Sunday,  I  got  an  idea  of  what 
a  big  lot  of  Nebraska  farmers  I  talk 
to  when  Editor  Herron  passes  my 
scribbling.  I  have  been  in  the  press- 
rooms of  some  metropolitan  papers 
where  there  was  more  machinery  and 
noise  and  hurrying,  but  I  think  I 
never  met  a  more  genteel  pressman 
or  saw  things  go  more  neatly  and 
smoothly.  I  was  shown  all  over  and 
under  and  around  everything  and 
didn't  get  a  single  smudge  of  ink  or 
grease  on  me — which  was  something 
to  wonder  at,  for  I  generally  do  it 
there's  a  chance. 

As  to  the  final  banquet,  it  has 
already  been  described  as  "a  fitting 
climax  to  a  strenuous  week."  'Nun' 
sed — it  was. 

Did  farmers'  week  give  us  our 
money's  worth?  I  think  it  did. 
Meet  me  there  next  year. 


WHERE'S  TOUR  BINDER? 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  How  many 
farmers  have  that  binder,  which  at 
harvest  time  is  so  much  sought  for, 
snugly  housed  with  all  the  other 
tools;  or  are  they  lying  out  in  some 
weed  patch  or  fence  waiting  for 
those  hot  words  that  are  sure  to  fall 
from  the  lips  of  the  operator  when  he 
finds  it  rusty? 

C.  K.  CRITCHFIELD. 

Gage  Co. 


By  3arly  working  of  the  ground  the 
corn  crop  is  partly  cultivated  before 
it  is  planted. 
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SANITARY  HOG  HOUSES 

By  J.  R.  BLACKBURN,  Valley  County 


All  over  the  country  you  will  find 
them  —  improperly  constructed  hog 
houses.  To  begin  with,  many  are 
improperly  located.  The  houses  should 
if  possible  be  built  where  there  is 
natural  drainage.  A  south  slope  is 
the  most  desirable,  and  if  it  is  steep 
enovgh  to  afford  protection  from  the 
cold  north  winds,  so  much  the  better. 
This  gives  a  dry,  sunny  place  for  the 
hogs  to  lie  and  snooze.  The  little 
fellows  especially  will  appreciate  this, 
;ind  will  show  that  appreciation  in  the 
gains  made  from  a  bushel  of  corn. 
If  natural  drainage  is  absent,  then 
the  hog-lots  should  be  graded  until 
they  drain  readily. 

Plenty  of  sunshine  is  very  essential 
in  raising  pigs.  For  that  reason  the 
long  way  of  the  house  should  be  east 
and  west,  and  there  should  be  plenty 
of  windows,  all  on  the  south  side.  One 
large  window  for  each  pen  is  not  too 
many,  and  some  hog-men  have  two 
windows  to  the  pen.  Usually  hog 
houses  are  built  with  a  row  of  pens 
on  each  side  of  an  alley  that  runs 
through  the  center.  When  that  is  the 
plan  it  is  well  to  build  a  shed  roof 
over  the  north  side  and  the  alley,  then 
drop  down  four  to  six  feet  and  build 
a  shed  roof  on  the  south  side. 

Windows  are  then  placed  in  the 
offset  to  supply  sunlight  to  the  pens 
on  the  north  side.  If  these  windows 
are  set  with  the  top  inclined  to  the 


north  so  that  the  sun's  rays  strike 
them  at  right  angles  at  noon,  more 
sunlight  will  be  obtained  for  a  given 
window  space  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  The  pens  on  the  south 
side  are  easily  lighted  by  placing 
windows  in  the  south  wall.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  have  a  deficiency  of 
windows.  A  few  more  pigs  raised  in 
just  one  season  will  pay  for  all  the 
windows  in  a  hog  house. 

(Jetting  Sun  Into  Pens 
There  is  a  chance  for  some  accurate 
figuring  in  locating  the  upper  windows. 
The  plan  should  be  to  so  locate  the 
windows  as  to  have  the  most  sunlight 
on  the  pen  floors  during  the  time  of 
year  when  the  sows  are  to  farrow.  If 
sows  are  to  farrow  in  March,  then  the 
angle  made  by  the  sun's  rays  with 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  surface  at  that 
time  of  the  year  should  be  ascertained. 
Anyone  intending  to  build  a  hog  house 
would  do  well  to  write  to  the  Director 
of  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  U.  S. 
Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  O, 
and  learn  the  angle  which  the  sun's 
rays  make  with  the  earth's  surface  in 
the  latitude  of  the  place  where  the 
house  is  to  be  built.  For  latitude 
41%  degrees  north,  the  angle  of  the 
sun's  rays  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  (furnished  by  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac Office)  is  as  follows: 

February  1    31  degrees 

March  1    41  degrees 


April  1    53  degrees 

August  1    67  degrees 

Septeniber  1    57  degrees 

October  1    45  degrees 

The  angle  of  the  sun's  rays  could 
also  be  determined  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  a  post  to 
the  point  where  the  top  of  the  shadow 
falls  at  noon,  say  on  March  15,  then 
comparing  this  distance  with  the 
height  of  the  post.  Calling  the  length 
of  the  shadow  a,  the  height  of  the  post 
b.  and  the  horizontal  distance  from 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  HOG  HOUSE 

the  vertical  plane  of  the  window  to 
the  center  of  the  pen  which  the  win- 
dow is  to  light  c,  then  by  solving  the 
following  equation,  a  is  to  b  as  c  is 
to  x,  the  height  above  the  floor  at 
which  the  center  of  the  window  should 
be  located  can  be  ascertained. 

If  the  post  is  4.35  feet  high  and 
casts  a  shadow  four  feet  long,  and  if 
the  center  of  the  pen  is  eight  feet 
back  from  the  window,  then  the 
equation  would  appear  thus:  Four  is 
to  4.35  as  eight  is  to  x.  Solving  this 
(multiply  the  means  together  and 
divide  by  the  given  extreme),  we  have 
8.7  for  the  value  of  x,  which  should 


be  the  vertical  distance  in  feet  from 
the  floor  to  the  center  of  the  window. 
For  41%  degrees  north  latitude  (which 
strikes    through    central    Nebraska)  . 
the  above  figures  are  approximately  '1 
correct. 

The  cross-section  of  a  hog  house  so  I 
constructed  as  to  give  the  maximum  I 
amount  of  sunlight  on  the  pen  floor  1 
during  the  month  of  March  is  given  1 
in   the    accompanying    sketch.  The 
plan  is  for  41%  north  latitude.  Early 
in  March  the  sunlight   would  strike 
nearer    the    back    side  of    the  pen, 
and  late  in  the  month  it  would  strike 
nearer    the    front    side.    By  having  1 
the  sunlight  fall  in  the  center  of  the 
pen  on  the  middle  of  the  month,  the 
greatest  amount  of  sunlight  is  secured 
throughout  the  month.  Computation 
shows  that  the  sun's  rays  make  theB 
same  angle  on  September  25  as  onl 
March  15. 

Ventilation 

Ventilation  should  also  be  provided  I 
for.    It  is  suggested  that  by  leaving ■ 
sufficient  openings  in  the  gable  ends.H 
into  which  can  be  fitted  frames  with* 
muslin  stretched  across,  perfect  ven-M 
tilation  can  be  secured  without  dangerH 
from  drafts.    If  ventilation  is  to  bel 
secured    through    windows,   then  itl 
would  be  better  to  swing  the  windows* 
or  hinges  at  the  bottom,  swinging  the 
top  inward  and  thus  diverting  the  air« 
currents  upward  against  the  roof  im-H 
stead  of  downward  upon  the  backs  of 
the  animals.    The  gaps  between  the 
edges  of  the  window  and  the  wall 
could  be  filled  by  tacking  one  edge 
of  a  piece  of  canvas  to  the  side  ofB 
the  window   and    the    other  to  th« 
window  frame  in   such  manner  thafl 
when  the  window  is  shut  the  canvaM 
will  fold  up  out  of  the  way. 

The  size  and  arrangement  of  thdm 
pens  on  the  inside  may  well  be  left 
largely  to  the  farmer,  who  should  have« 
an  eye  open  to  convenience  in  doing 
the  work  and  to    the    comfort  and 
safety    of    the    animals.     Eight  feeS 
square,  seven  feet  square,  six  by  eighM 
feet,  or  eight  by  ten  feet  will  be  foumM 
convenient  sizes.    For  ease  in  doing 
the  work,  each  pen  should  he  pro- 
vided with  an  inside  door  opening  into 
an  outside  pen  or  yard.    Such  doors 
are  often  made  to  slide  up  and  down 
and  a  cord  is  attached  to  the  top  and 
run  through  a  small  pulley  screwefiB 
into  the  plate,  then  across  the  pen  to 
the  alley.    In  this  way  the  doors  can 
be  opened  or  shut  from  the  alley. 
Masonry  Most  Durable 

Now  as  to  building  material.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  build  with  con- 
crete or  hollow  tile  than  with  lumber. 
It  is  possible  to  make  even  the  roof 
of  masonry  by  erecting  a  steel  frame- 
work over  which  is  laid  woven  wire 
or  some  specially  prepared  frame- 
work, then  applying  two  or  three 
inches  of  rich  concrete.  A  thin  layer 
might  be  applied  over  sheathing  in- 
stead of  shingles.  Such  a  building 
would  be  practically  indestructible, 
though  it  might  be  damaged  by  light- 
ning unless  protected  by  rods.  I  have 
seen  a  concrete  supply  tank  damaged 
bv  lightning,  and  it  would  have  beei 
destroyed  but  for  the  heavy  woven 
wire  re-enforcement  incorporated  in 
the  walls. 

Hollow  tile  laid  either  on  edge  or 
flatwise,  and  plastered  with  cement 
makes  an  excellent  wall.  If  laid  on 
edge  the  cost  would  he  less,  but  a 
warmer  and  better  wall  would  be 
secured  by  laying  the  tile  flat,  thus 
giving  a  double  air  space.  Such  a 
wall  would  be  proof  against  wind 
frost  and  moisture. 

Curing  Cold  Floors 

Much  complaint  has  been  registered 
against  concrete  floors  because  of  cold 
and  dampness.  This  objection  could 
be  overcome,  I  think,  if  tile  were  first 
laid  down  flat,  then  a  thin  layer  of 
concrete  spread  on  top.  If  one  desired 
to  be  still  more  certain  of  warm,  dry 
floors,  a  waterpipe  could  be  laid 
through  the  tile  before  putting  on  the 
concrete,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
a  circuit.  This  could  then  be  con- 
nected with  a  hot- water  heater  for  use 
when  the  sows  are  farrowing  in  cold 
and  damp  weather.  As  many  circuits 
as  desired  could  be  provided. 

If  any  farmer  thinks  a  hog  house 
of  hollow  tile  will  be  expensive,  let 
him  have  his  dealer  figure  the  bill, 
first  with  lumber,  then  with  hollow 
tile.  If  the  tile  are  set  on  edge,  mak- 
ing a  single  dead-air-space  wall  about 
six  inches  thick,  the  cost  in  many 
cases  will  be  found  to  be  no  greater 
than  if  lumber  is  used;  and  such  a 
house  would  give  more  satisfaction 
every  day  in  the  year  and  would  be 
permanent,  with  no  outlay  for  repairs- 
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"Your  new  wagon's  a 
Studebaker?" 

"Sure!    I  bought  a  Studebaker  buggy,  too." 

"Well,  there's  no  better  made.  Fm  driving  a  Studebaker  myself." 


Confidence  —  the  feeling  that  back  of  the  mechanical  ex- 
cellence  of  the  wagon  and  the  buggy  is  the  Studebaker  name 
and  reputation  made  this  conversation  possible.' 


For  the  man  who  buys  a  Stude- 
baker wagon  or  buggy  is  always  proud 
of  it.    He  knows  he  has  the  best. 

And  he  also  knows  that  the  entire 
Studebaker  organization  will  steadfastly 
uphold  the  guarantee  that  goes  with 
the  wagon  and  buggy. 

For  sixty  years  the  Studebakers 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  farmer.  Other  wagon  makers 
have  come  and  gone,  but  Studebaker 
has  kept  right  on  making  honest  wag- 
ons and  selling  them  at  honest  prices. 

One  standard  of  quality— the  best 
—  has  made  this  possible.  A  wagon 
never  leaves  the  Studebaker  shops  until 
it  has  been  tested  and  retested  to  make 
sure  it  is  up  to  this  undeviatmg  Stude- 
baker requirement. 

And  the  Studebaker  standard  is 
inflexible.  Take  the  one  item— wheels 
—hubs  and  spokes  are  stored  for  three 
years,  inspected  at  every  step  of  manu- 


facture. Spokes  turned  from  billets,  cut 
with  slope  shoulders,  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  shoulder,  hubs  treated  with  a  seal- 
ing fluid  which  penetrates  the  wood  and 
gives  it  a  stubborn  weather -resisting 
quality.  Tires  made — one  for  every 
wheel — not  kept  in  stock  sizes  and 
forced  on.  Hub  boxing  made,  so  spokes 
can't  rido  on  the  boxing,  spokes  counter- 
sunk on  felloe  face  so  the  load  doesn't 
rest  on  the  end  cf  a  single  spoke.  Little 
details,  it  is  true,  but  attention  to  these 
details  have  made  the  Studebaker  wagon 
what  it  is— the  strongest,  most  depend- 
able wagon  made. 

It  io  the  absence  of  these  little  details 
that  makes  the  cheap  wagon  possible,  but  the 
cheap  wagon  isn't  a  Studebaker,  and  it  will 
neither  give  the  service  nor  stand  up  to  its 
work  like  a  Studebaker. 

The  farmer  who  knows  wagon  values 
sticks  close  to  the  Studebaker  dealer.  He's  a 
good  man  to  know,  for  back  of  the  Studebaker 
wagon  is  the  reputation  and  integrity  of  the 
Studebaker  organization. 


Studebaker  makes  every  kind  of  vehicle — for  town  or  country,  for  business  or 
pleasure.  Farm  wagons,  contractors'  wagons,  trucks,  delivery  and  business 
wagons,  buggies,  runabouts  and  surreys,  and  for  every  animal  and  every  vehicle 
there's  a  Studebaker  harness  of  the  same  high  quality  as  the  Studebaker  wagons. 


STUDEBAKER 


See  our  Dealer  or  write  us. 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


New  York  City 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Chicago,  111.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Denver,  Colo. 
Portland,  Ore. 
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THE  CORN-ROOT  LOUSE 

Bj  MYRON  H.  SWENK,  Entomologist,  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 


The  following  query,  from  Mr.  T.  C. 
Roberts  of  Hamilton  county,  was  re- 
ferred to  me  by  The  Nebraska  Farmer: 

"Last  season  the  green  louse  or 
corn  louse  caused  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Would  it  be  of  any  use  to 
plant  the  same  ground  to  corn  again, 
and  would  you  advise  burning  all 
stalks  and  trash  before  planting  any- 
thing at  all?  Some  fields  of  corn 
were  completely  destroyed  by  these 
lice.  Do  they  hatch  in  the  old  stalks 
or  in  the  ground?  Will  they  bother 
oats  or  wheat  as  well  as  corn,  and 
how  should  we  proceed  to  destroy 
them?" 

The  insect  bothering  the  corn  in 
Mr.  Roberts'  neighborhood  is  the  corn- 
root  louse  or  corn-root  aphis  (Aphis 
maidi-radicis),  one  of  the  worst  of 
our  insect  pests  of  corn,  and  one 
which  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers  and  extending  its  range 
westward  in  Nebraska  for  several 
years  past.  In  fact,  during  the  past 
season  (1912)  as  entomologist  at  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  I  have 
received  three  or  four  times  as  many 
reports  of  injury  by  this  insect  as 
have  reached  me  during  any  season 
for  several  years  previously. 

At  present  the  pest  occurs  through- 


out the  territory  south  of  the  Platte 
river  west  to  Furnas  county,  but  is 
most  injurious  in  the  block  of  counties 
embracing  Gage,  Jefferson,  Thayer, 
Nuckolls,  Clay  and  Hamilton.  North 
of  the  Platte  it  is  most  injurious  in 
the  Elkhorn  valley,  but  during  the 
past  season,  for  the  first  time,  it 
caused  injury  as  far  west  as  Greeley 
county.  Because  of  this  growing  im- 
portance as  a  severe  enemy  of  corn 
in  this  state  it  might  be  well  to 
discuss  the  insect  rather  fully  in  this 
reply. 

Attack  Small  Corn 

The  corn-root  louse  is  one  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  plant  lice  or  aphids 
which  injure  corn  by  thiusting  their 
short,  stout  beaks  into  the  tender 
roots  of  the  plant  and  sucking  out  the 
sap,  thus  stunting  and  dwarfing  it 
and  not  infrequently  causing  its 
death.  The  other  species  are  only  so 
slightly  injurious  to  the  corn  plants 
as  compared  with  the  corn-root  louse 
as  to  need  no  further  consideration; 
but  the  latter  is  frequently  so  severe 
in  its  attack  as  to  destroy  whole 
fields  of  corn. 

Usually  the  greater  part  of  the 
harm  is  done  while  the  plant  is  still 


small — indeed,  the  insect  may  begin 
its  attack  upon  the  young  roots  and 
even  kill  the  plant  before  the  sprout 
has  broken  above  ground,  and  from 
this  time  on  until  well  into  the  sum- 
mer the  debilitating  effect  of  the  lice 
makes  itself  manifest  by  the  slow 
growth  and  general  sickly  appearance 
of  the  corn  plants  in  those  spots  of 
the  field  where  the  insects  are  at 
work. 

Under  these  circumstances  fields  of 
the  most  uniform  conditions  of  soil 
and  moisture  are  prone  to  exhibit  a 
very  uneven  growth,  and  the  lower 
leaves  of  many  of  the  plants  so 
stunted  will  turn  yellow  and  reddish, 
while  after  reaching  a  height  of  only 
a  foot  or  two  the  plants  will  some- 
times tassel  out  and  later  fail  en- 
tirely to  produce  ears,  or  else  de- 
velop only  small  and  stunted  ears  or 
worthless  nubbins. 

During  this  attack  the  roots  are 
not  consumed,  as  they  would  be  in 
case  of  white  grub  or  corn-root  worm 
attack,  for  instance;  but  numbers  of 
the  small,  sluggish  lice  are  clustered 
upon  them,  draining  the  sap  and  pro- 
ducing in  the  suffering  plants  symp- 
toms so  similar  to  those  of  severe 
drouth  that  their  poor  condition  Is 
not  infrequently  ascribed  by  the 
farmer  wholly  to  lack  of  moisture. 

But  the  presence  of  these  bluish- 
green  lice  on  the  larger  roots  near 
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the  base  of  the  stalk  and  the  invari- 
able abundance  of  small  brown  ants 
and  their  nests  in  the  fields,  (the 
latter  being  particularly  evident 
after  a  rain),  together  with  the 
spotted  appearance  of  the  field  and 
the  general  sickly  condition  of  the 
plants  as  just  described,  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  trouble  is  caused 
by  the  corn-root  louse. 

The  exact  amount  of  damage  done 
by  these  lice  varies  according  to  their 
abundance  and  the  consequent  sever- 
ity of  the  attack,  but  is  always 
greatly  accentuated  in  dry  seasons 
because  of  the  doubled  drain  upon 
the  vitality  of  the  plant.  In  some 
cases  it  may  amount  to  only  a  slight 
decline  in  the  vigor  and  thriftiness 
of  the  plants,  while  again  it  may 
mean  the  ruination  of  the  crop. 
Life  History  of  Lice 

This  insect  is  a  clumpy,  oval-bodied, 
bluish-green  plant  louse  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  can  be 
distinguished  from  any  of  the  other 
root  lice  affecting  corn  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  pair  of  short,  slender 
tubes  near  the  tip  of  the  body.  The 
winged  form  of  the  louse  has  the  head 
and  thorax  blackish  and  the  abdomen 
pale  green.  These  winged  lice  may 
be  produced  in  any  brood  of  the  insect 
except  the  first  and  the  last,  when- 
ever the  roots  upon  which  the  insects 
are  feeding  become  too  dry  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  nourishment  for  them, 
and  they  then  fly  to  other  plants, 
often  in  other  fields,  and  feed  upon 
the  sap  drained  from  the  leaves.  But 
as  long  as  they  have  plenty  of  food 
they  remain  for  the  most  part 
wingless. 

The  lice  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg 
stage,  and  these  eggs  are  harbored 
under  ground  in  the  burrows  of  the 
nests  of  the  little  brown  cornfield  ant, 
where  they  are  cared  for  and  shifted 
about  by  the  ants  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  harmed  by  the  changes 
in  temperature  and  moisture  which 
occur.  In  the  spring  the.  eggs  hatch 
within  the  ant  burrows  some  time 
before  corn  planting  time,  usually 
earfc'  in  April,  and  the  ants  carry  the 
young  lice  to  tunnels  which  they  have 
formed  for  them  along  the  roots  of 
young  smart-weed,  foxtail  grass,  or 
other  plants  which  have  sprung  up 
in  the  cornfield  by  this  time,  espe- 
cially if  the  field  has  been  plowed 
and  then  left  to  stand  for  a  time 
until  the  corn  is  large  enough  to 
cultivate. 

This   hatching  of  the   louse  eggs 
continues  until    the    latter    part  of 
May,  by  which  time  all  have  hatched. 
The  ants  keep  careful  guard  over  the 
lice,  and  during   inclement  weather 
sometimes  transfer  them  back  to  the 
burrows.    Just  as  soon  as  the  corn 
plants  appear  above  ground,  or  some- 1 ) 
times  even  before,  and  within  a  few 
days  after  the  planting  of  the  seed.jf 
the  ants  carry  the  lice  as  they  hatch 
to  the  corn  roots,  and  also  transfer  j 
those  they  have  already  placed  on 
the  smartweed  to  the  corn,  which  is 
more  succulent.    Moreover  they  con- 
struct burrows  among  the  corn  hills 
and  place  in  them  any  winged  lic< 
which  they  may  come  upon  outside. 
Rapid  Multiplication 

The  lice,  whether  winged  or  wing- 
less, are  all  females  at  this  time,  and 
early  in  May  they  begin  in  the  man- 
ner   characteristic  of    plant  lice  to 
give  birth  to  living  young,  which  are 
immediately  taken  in  charge  by  th< 
ants.    Each  of  these  wingless  females 
of  the  first  brood,  or  "stem-mothers,' 
as   they   are    called,    may  product 
twenty  to  ninety  young  (on  the  aver 
age  about  forty)  before  she  dies.  The> 
are  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  foui 
per  day,  but  under  exceptional  cou 
ditions  a  female  may  produce  a  dozei 
young  in  a  single  day.    This  produe 
tion  of  young  continues  on  the  averagf 
about  ten  days. 

As  the  young  lice  are  born  the  ant; 
select  new  and  tender  roots  for  them 
and  in  six  to  fifteen  days  (with  ar 
average  of  eight  days,  the  earliei 
generations  taking  longer)  these  llc< 
are  mature  and  within  a  day  begin  ii 
turn  to  give  birth  to  more  fema)< 
plant  lice.  This  process  goes  oi 
about  the  corn  roots  throughout  tin 
early  spring  and  summer,  the  de 
velopment  becoming  considerably  mor> 
rapid  as  the  season  advances,  durinf 
which  period  the  insects  increas' 
enormously  and  spread  to  new  plants 
either  by  being  carried  there  by  th 
active  little  ants  or  by  flying  ther 
in  the  case  of  the  winged  forms 
About  a  dozen  such  broods  are  gon 
through  before  fall. 

Some  time  between  the  middle  o 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


One  Million  Sold  Another  Million 
in  a  Single  Year 


One  year  ago — in  our  13th  year — we 
announced  that  one  million  Goodyear 
tires  had  then  gone  into  use. 

This  month  we  touch  the  two  million 
mark,  and  it's  only  one  year  later. 


It  took  12  years  to  bring  motor 
car  owners  to  use  a  million  of  these 
tires. 

It  took  only  one  year  for  those  mil- 
lion tires  to  sell  a  million  others. 


Mark  What  Those  Tires  Told 


A  million  tires,  within  12  months, 
sold  a  million  others.  That  breaks 
all  the  records  of  Tiredom. 

Don't  you  think  you  should 
know  how  they  did  it? 

This  is  How 

Men  found  that  rim -cutting, 
with  old-type  tires,  ruined  23  per 
cent  of  their  tires. 

They  found  that  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  ended  this  loss  en- 
tirely. 

Men  also  found  that  the  10  per 
cent  oversize  added  25  per  cent  to 
the  average  tire  mileage. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 


learned  this,  then  told  the  facts  to 
others. 

The  resulting  demand  now  com- 
pels an  output  of  6,000  tires  daily. 

Are  They  Wrong? 

You  who  still  use  other  tires 
must  infer  that  these  men  are 
wrong. 

But  these  are  days  of  odometers. 
Men  are  keeping  track  of  tire 
mileage. 

Mileage  figures  only  sold  those 
million  tires — the  mileage  figures 
on  the  previous  million  tires. 

And  Goodyear  sales,  because  of 


those  figures,  are  seven  times 
larger  than  two  years  ago. 

Find  Them  Out 

Foryourown  sake,  test  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires.  They  save  the  average 
user  almost  half  one's  tire  bills. 

Think  how  that  cuts  tire  bills. 
Think  how  it  saves  annoyance. 

These  tires  now  outsell  every 
other  tire  in  the  world.  Find  out 
why  they  do  it. 

Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire 
Book— 14lh-year  edition.  It  tells  all 
known  ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


(imp 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office.  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Know  You're  Right 

Weigh  your  grain,  stock  and  coal  yourself  and 
know  positively  you're  getting  a  square  deal. 


The  McDonald  Pitless  Scale 

weighs  accurately  every  day  in  the  year. 

Protected  bearings  cannot  freeze.    No  pit 
required  —  everything  above  ground. 
Steel  frame  — steel  joists— 10  year  guarantee. 
U.  S.  Standard.   Used  for  weighing 
U.S. Mails.  Flyini  Dutchman 
Dealers  sell  them. 
FREE  BOOKLET.  Write  today. 

MOMNE  PLOW  CO. 

Depi  w      MOLINE,  ILL. 


September  and  early  November  the 
last  brood  Is  developed,  and  this  in- 
clude* for  the  first  time  In  the  year 
male  lice  as  well  as  females.  This 
arood  is  slow  of  growth,  requiring 
m  the  average  sixteen  days  to  reach 
naturity  and  living  in  all  about  a 
ltonth  after  birth.  Both  sexes  of  this 
ast  brood  are  wingless  and  live 
inder  ground,  the  female  laying  from 
ive  to  eleven  small  blackish  eggs  be- 
'ore  her  death.  These  eggs  are 
simply  dropped  about  in  the  ant  bur- 
•ows  by  the  lice,  but  the  ants  gather 
hem  up  in  small  heaps  and  care  for 
hem  through  the  winter. 

Ants  Take  Care  of  Lite 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  little  brown 
orntield  ant  is  not  only  the  constant 
omnanion  and  husbandman  of  these 
oot  lice,  but  the  lice  are  entiiely 
lependent  upon  the  ants  for  their 
uccessful  maintenance  and  spread, 
or  without  the  services  of  the  ants  in 
aring  for  the  louse  eggs,  placing  the 
oung  lice  on  the  weeds  in  the  spring 
ud  later  on  the.  corn,  constructing 
urrows  for  them  along  the  corn  roots 
ud  guarding  them  from  inimical 
reather  conditions,  the  root  lice  would 
ave  a  sorry  time  indeed;  in  fact, 
hey  could  not  get  along  at  all.  as  has 
een  shown  experimentally. 

While  the  common  little  cornfield 
nt  (Lasius  americarius)  is  most 
onspicuously  identified  with  the  fos- 
jring  of  these  lice,  several  other 
lnds  of  ants  occurring  in  the  fields 
ccasionally  assume  the  same  role, 
tut  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  this 
olicitous  and  painstaking  care  of  the 
ce  and  their  eggs  by  these  ants  is 
rithout  a  selfish  motive,  for  the  lice 
xude  a  sweet  fluid  known  as  "honey 
ew,"  which  is  greedily  eaten  by  the 
nts,  and  forms  the  most  important 
;em  of  their  food. 

The  nests  of  these  ants  are  quite 
ommon  and  generally  distributed  in 
ie  hills  of  the  cornfields  and  in  grass 
inds,  and  consist  of  a  system  of 
•regular  tunnels  going  down  for  six 
r  eight  inches  and  radiating  a  foot 
r  slightly  more  from  the  main  bur- 
3W.  Such  a  nest  may  contain  about 
ftv  to  200  individual  ants.  The 
rorker  ants  remain  in  these  nests 
irough  the  winter,  although  they 
ecome  very  sluggish  at  that  season, 
nd  with  the  warm  days  of  spring 
ley  open  up  the  burrows  and  begin 
nergetically  to  care  for  the  eggs  in 
leir  possession,  both  their  own  and 
lose  of  the  lice. 

In  May  the  ant  eggs  begin  to  hatch 
nd  soon  the  ant  larvae  gain  full 
rowth  and  pupate.  During  latter 
une  winged  male  and  female  ants 
merge  from  these  pupae  and  continue 
oming  out  at  intervals  until  very  late 
l  the  fall.  The  males  die  before 
/inter,  but  the  females  lose  thieir 
ings  and  join  the  workers  or  start 

new  colony.  Eggs  are  laid  in  the 
all  and  early  spring. 

Rotation  a  Remedy 

Now,  as  to  putting  the  field  injured 
iy  these  lice  last  year  into  corn  again 
he  coming  season,  I  would  advise  a 
otation  if  convenient,  either  for  the 
fhole  field  or  for  as  much  of  it  as 
easible,  since  the.  field  is  certain  to 
e  re-attacked  more  or  less  seriously 
f  planted  to  corn  and  a  rotation 
/ould  prove  an  important  temporary 
heck  to  the  lice. 

We  have  seen  that  the  winter  is 
iassed  in  the  egg  stage,  and  that 
hese  eggs  are  fostered  by  the  corn- 
ield  ants  in  their  burrows,  so  that 
ihile  corn  planted  in  such  infested 
ie'ds  is  subjected  to  early  and  severe 
ttack.  corn  planted  in  new  ground 
which  is  consequently  not  stocked 
nth  the  lice  eggs)  can  be  infested 
mly  by  winged  lice  of  the  second  and 
ollowing  broods  migrating  to  the 
lew  field.  As  this  process  of  migra- 
ion  is  usually  slow  and  many  of  the 
nigrating  lice  are  destroyed  by  the 
elements,  it  usually  happens  that  the 
ice  do  not  become  sufficiently  abun- 
iant  in  the  new  field  to  injure  the 
sora  seriously  until  well  into  the 
ummer,  at  least  not  before  July,  and 
ven  then  the  damage  is  as  a  rule 
>ut  slight. 

In  badly  infested  localities,  how- 
ver,  as  occurred  in  a  cornfield  that 
ad  followed  oats  and  wheat  that 
ame  to  my  notice  last  y.ear,  the  lice 
nanaged  to  establish  themselves  in 
he  new  field  so  rapidly  and  abun- 
antly  that  the  crop  was  considerably 
amaged  by  them.  But  this  is  excep- 
ional,  and  rotation  has  been  shown  to 
e  an  effective  temporary  check  which 
sually  prevents  serious  Injury  to  the 
rop  for  the  season. 

These  lice  have  never  been  found 


seriously  injuring  oats  or  wheat;  in 
fact,  when  placed  upon  small  grains 
they  will  desert  these  plants  rather 
than  breed  upon  them.  They  can, 
however,  sustain  themselves  on  sev- 
eral weeds,  as  already  mentioned,  such 
as  foxtail  grass,  crab-grass,  smart- 
weed,  purslane,  pigweed,  dock,  plan- 
tain, sorrel,  ragweed,  fleabane  and 
mustard.  Sorghum  and  broom  tfbrn 
have  at  times  been  slightly  injured  by 
these  lice,  and  in  the  south  the  cotton 
crop  is  sometimes  damaged.  Rota- 
tion is  advised  as  a  temporary  pre- 
ventive rather  than  a  control  measure, 
since  its  final  effect  is  to  bring  about 
a  wider  dissemination  of  these  lice  in 
the  fields. 

Early  Cultivation  Effective 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  lice  to 
hatch  out  are  started  by  the  ants  on 
early  cornfield  weeds,  especially  fox- 
tail grass  and  smartweed,  which 
spring  up  before  the  corn  appears, 
and  as  these  weeds  necessarily  form 
the  only  early  food  for  the  lice  their 
destruction  would  result  in  the  star- 
vation of  the  lice  before  the  corn 
would  be  available.  Experimentally 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  lice  can 
live  only  two  to  nine  days  without 
food;  so  if,  after  plowing,  the  weeds 
which  immediately  spring  up  are 
kept  down  by  deep  disking  until  the 
corn  is  planted,  and  by  harrowing 
until  it  is  large  enough  for  the  first 
cultivation,  these  early-hatched  lice 
will  be  starved,  and  many  unhatched 
eggs  will  be  scattered  and  lost. 

Also,  if  late  fall  and  winter  plow- 
ing were  not  so  commonly  imprac- 
ticable with  us  because  of  occasional 
early  winters,  the  desirability  of  the 
corn  fodder  as  pasturage,  etc.,  this 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
the  control  of  these  lice.  The  plowing 
should  be  done  as  late  as  possible, 
just  before  the  ground  freezes  up  and 
after  the  ants  have  become  sluggish 
with  the  cold,  so  that  when  the  ants' 
nests  are  broken  up  and  the  eggs  of 
both  the  ants  and  the  lice  are  scat- 
tered through  the  soil  the  worker  ants 
will  not  be  able  to  reconstruct  their 
burrows  or  recover  the  eggs.  Experi- 
ments indicate  that  such  late  plowing 
followed  by  harrowing  will  break  up 
about  two-thirds  of  the  ants'  nests  and 
destroy  about  two-thirds  of  the  lice. 

If  this  winter  plowing  is  not  feas- 
ible, an  even  more  efficient  but  some- 
what more  laborious  substitute  is  a 
very  early  spring  plowing  followed 
by  three  deep  diskings  and  a  harrow- 
ing before  the  corn  is  planted,  which 
treatment  experimentally  has  brought 
about  a  reduction  of  the  lice  to  one- 
eleventh  and  of  the  ants  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  number  occurring  in  an 
adjacent  check  field  which  was 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way  (that  is, 
simply  plowed  and  planted  soon 
thereafter),  when  both  were  examined 
the  following  June.  These  cultivation 
methods  should  be  followed  out  as 
closely  as  possible  whenever  corn  is 
planted  on  ground  infested  with  the' 
corn-root  louse  the  preceding  year. 
Where  listing  is  practical  the  ground 
should  be  disked  deeply  two  or  three 
times  before  listing. 

Treating  the  Seed  Corn 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  if  the 
seed  corn  can  be  treated  in  any  way 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these  lice. 
If  we  must  trust  the  results  of  a 
number  of  careful  experiments  made 
at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
along  this  line,  we  may  say  that  seed 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  one  pint  of 
oil  of  lemon  and  one  gallon  of 
wood  alcohol  thoroughly  and  evenly 
sprinkled  among  the  kernels  of  seed 
corn  just  before  planting,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  ounces  (six  table- 
spoonfuis)  of  the  mixture  to  a  gallon 
of  seed  corn,  has  caused  the  keeping 
out  of  about  nine-tenths  of  the  lice 
and  eight-tenths  of  the  ants  from  the 
corn  hills,  as  compared  with  hills 
planted  with  untreated  se"ed. 

This  mixture  is  easily  and  quickly 
prepared  and  the  treatment  costs  less 
than  10  cents  per  acre;  the  only  cau- 
tion is  in  securing  pure  materials  and 
carefully  applying  it  as  above  directed 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  germinating 
quality  of  the  seed.  The  odor  of  the 
oil  of  lemon  is  so  exceedingly  re- 
pugnant to  the  ants  that  they  will 
not  enter  a  hill  to  place  the  lice  on 
the  corn  roots  so  long  as  the  odoi 
permeates  that  hill,  which  will  be  foi 
some  weeks  in  the  absence  of  soaking 
rains.  Without  the  ants  to  aid  them 
the  lice  cannot  get  to  the  corn  ii 
numbers,  hence  the  plants  are  nearl> 
free  from  injury  for  a  month  or  more 
and   by   this   time    they   have  made 


sufficient  growth  to  better  withstand 
the  attacks  of  the  lice.  As  a  result, 
the  experiments  showed  a  gain  of  20 
per  cent  in  number  of  ears. 

Kerosene,  carbolic  acid  and  forma- 
lin, much  diluted  and  applied  in  like 
manner  to  the  seed  corn,  also  kept 
the  ants  out  of  the  corn  hills  for  a 
time,  but  were  not  so  effective  as  the 
oil  of  lemon  preparation,  and — what 
is  worse — tended  to  severely  damage 
the  germination  of  the  seed,  espe- 
cially the  kerosene  treatment;  hence 
these  are  not  recommended. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned,  as  a 
last  suggestion,  that  very  productive 
soil  enables  the  plants  to  make  sat- 
isfactory growth  in  the  face  of  a 
moderate  attack  by  these  lice,  and 
experimentally  it  has  been  shown 
that  fields  well  manured  show  much 
less  evidence  of  injury  than  other- 
wise identical  fields. 
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Send  for  this  new  "National"  Style 
Book  today — before  you  forget.  It  will  en- 
able you  to  dress  better,  to  have  more  clothes 
and  far  better  and  more  becoming  clothes — 
and  still  save  money.    It  shows: 

Wsists   $  .59  to  $  S.J8 

Skirts   .98"  7.98 

Lingerie  and  Wait  Dretset     -       •  2.49 "  1Z.98 

Silk  Dresses     .....  5.98"  17.98 

Ready-Made  Suits       ...  3.98"  17.98 
Lingerie  and  Wash  Dretset  (or  Mistet 

and  Small  Women      ...  1.98"  7.98 

Silk  Drettet  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  4.98"  9.98 

Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women     -  1.98"  9.98 

Suits  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  2.98  "  14.98 

Children's  Dresses    -       •       -       .  .95  "  4.98 


The 

Beautiful 
"NATIONAL" 
Money-Saving 
Style  Book 


Also  a  full  line  of  Under- 
wear, Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils, 
Gloves,  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry 
and  a  complete  line  of  Boys', 
Misses*  and  Children's  Wearing 
Apparel. 

Still  Lower '  'NATIONAL" 
Prices,  Still  Bigger 
rs  for  You 


Savings 


Again  "National"  Prices  go  lower.    And,  more  im- 
portant— "National"  Values  become  stiil  greater. 
\       This  season,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  to  your  great 
i  personal  interest  to  write  for  your  "National"  Money- 
Saving  Style  Book.    As  a  matter  of  money  saving,  you 
should  write  for  your  Style  Book  today. 

Never  has  the  "National's"  business  heensobigl    Never  have 
we  been  able  to  buy  so  largely:  never  have  our  savings  through 
sheer  Ugness  been  so  great.    Never  have  we  or  anyone  been 
able  to  otter  such  values  at  such  low  prices.  ^  , 

Buying  at  the  "National"  simply  means  to  you  more        «,  J> 
clothes  for  the  same  money.  Will  you,  we  ask.  will  you      ^  '  * 
neglect  your  opportunity  ?  Just  study  the  list  of  Money-         V  * 
Saving  offerings  above — and  then  start  your  saving        Q  f 
now.  by  writing  today  for  your  own  FKEE  copy  of       <4t  f 
the  "National"  Money-Saving  Style  Book.   Just  J> 
fill  in  the  coupon  below  or  pimp'y  write  us,  and  NATIONAL 
we  will  send  you  your  copy  FKEE.  Q  j        CLOAK  & 

The  "NATIONAL"  Policy  ^/ 

We  prepay  postage  and  expressage         Q  f 
on  all  our  good*  to  any  part  of  the  f* 


282  XV.  24th  St. 
New  York  City 


United  States. 

We  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  are  not  pleased  and  we  V.^*' 
will    pay    express   charges       jty  . S 
both  ways.  j> 


Please  send  me    free  my 
copy   of  tbe  1  NATIONAL" 
Spring  Style  Book. 


'  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 


282  W.  24th  SU  New  York  City 


Address  . 


Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  T.ulor  made 
Suits  ior  Spring  ?    Ami  do  you  wish  us  also  to  send 
>u.  together  with  your  1  NATIONAL  Money-Sav- 
ing Style  Book,  the  "NATIONAL    Special  buit  Book- 
let and  Samples  ?  


How  Much  Do  You  Pay  For  Dry  Feet? 

Men  who  buy  rubber  boots  pay  their  money  for  dry  feet  and 
legs.  Its  not  the  price  paid  for  a  pair  of  boots  that  counts— but 
how  long  the  boots  last.  Figure  the  price  of  rubber  boots  on  the 
cost  of  a  day's  wear  and  you  will  sec  why  "Ball-Band"  Rubber 
Boots  are  the  lowest  priced  and  longest  wearing  boots  you  can  buy. 


BALL  S  BAND 


If  a  pair  of  cheap  boots  costs  you  $3.50  and  wears  30  days  and  a 
pair  of  better  boots  costs  $4.50  and  wears  60  or  90  days— then  you 
save  money  by  buying  the  better  boots. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "Ball  Band"  Boots. 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball  on  the  knee. 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
322   Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 
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Charles  A.  DougUt 


Clover  Stock  Farm 

Sparta,  Knox  County,  Nebraska 


February  20,  191> 

Mr.  John  R*  Douglas, 
Redstone  Hotel, 
Chicago.  111. 

My  dear  John: 

Your  letter  Just  received.      I  am  mighty 
gl&d  to  eay  that  I  hare  oarbon  copies  of  all  my  let- 
ters to  you  elnce  I  bought  that  Smith  Premier  type- 
writer back  In  1910.      I  am  sending  them  to  the  lawyers 
by  registered  mall  as  you  request. 

Then  you  see  thse*  ayi.pt  d^pi  \  rt^ta*  of  my 
letters,  you  will  find  that  your  memory  Is  not  as  good 
as  you  thought  It  was.       Oet  a  typewriter,  John. 

Your  aff.  brother. 


WRITE 
LETTERS 
LIKE 
"  THIS 
WITH 
THIS^ 


Name  your  farm,  get  some  letter-heads  from  the  nearest  printer,  write 
your  letters  on  a  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  and  they  will  look  busi- 
ness-like and  be  well-dressed.  Appearances  count.  The  carefully 
packed  apples  in  the  special  box  get  the  big  price.  Letters  are  your 
personal  representatives— they  stand  for  you  and  your  business 
methods — they  should  do  you  credit. 

But  the  beauty  of  typewritten  letters  is  not  skin-deep.  You  can  write 
on  the  Smith  Premier,  after  just  a  little  practise,  two  or  three  times 
faster  than  with  a  pen,  sawing  'valuable  time.  You  can  get  exact 
duplicates,  as  you  are  writing,  of  every  letter  and  contract,  and  file 
them  away.  Every  business  man  keeps  such  rec- 
ords—can you  as  a  business  farmer  afford  not  to  ? 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  is  the  easiest  machine  to 
learn  to  use  because  it  has  a  "  key  for  every  char- 
acter."  Its  gear-driven  carriage  and  simple  con- 
struction make  it  least  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 
Write  a  letter  like  this  today — "  send  me  full 
particulars" — addressed  to 

Smith  Premier  Department 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

(Incorporated ) 

327  Broadway,  New  York 


Made  Of  steel 


This  fork  is  absolutely  different  in  both  principle 

and  operation  from  any  other  hay  fork  built.  It's 
the  only  fork  that  grips  a  big  toad  and  holds  it  true— the  only 
fork  that  works  equally  well  in  all  kinds  of  hay. 
The  only  fork  that  is  a  perfect  success  In  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Straw  and  all  short  stuff. 

Louden's  Balance  Grapple  Fork 

lifts  half  a  ton  of  dry  Clover  or  Alfalfa.    It  carries  bigger 

loads,  with  less  dribbling,  and  moves  hay  faster  than  any  other  hay  fork  on 
the  market.    Good  in  the  barn  or  for  stacking  in  the  field. 

You  also  need  LOUDEN'S  JUNIOR  HAY  CARRIER,  the  powerful,  all 
metal  carrier  that  never  sticks  and  CAN'T  BE  BROKEN  DOWN. 

See  Ihem  at  your  Dealers,  or  write  us  for  catalog  telling  all  about  our 
full  line  of  Modern  Hiy  Tools  and  Barn  Equipments;  Cow  Stalls  and 
Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers,  Door  Hangers.  Alio  FREE  BARN  PLANS. 
J  OUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 
860  West  Broadway.  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


UFTS  HALF  A  TOM 


SAVE  50%  ON  A  NEW  HOME! 

5,00  0  Building  Material  Offers  f 
in  New  Gordon -Van  Tine  Catalog  1 


Our  present  prices  are  SO  per  cent  under  the 
market.   The  new  Gordon -Van  Tine  Building  Ma- 
terial Catalog,  with  5,000  bargain  offers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  mails.   If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  this 
great  sale  of  Guaranteed  Building  Material  enables  you 
to  make  a  clean-cut  saving  of  from  $500  to  $1,500.  If  you 
are  going  to  repair  or  remodel,  build  a  new  barn,  poultry 
house,  garage,  or  do  any  kind  of  building,  send  for  the  big 
FREE  Catalog.    We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction.  Three  big  banks  behind  that  guarantee. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

for  Houses.  Cottages,  Bungalows, etc. —the  most  complete, 
practical  and  artistic  plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing 
from  $600  to  $6,000.  We  will  not  only  save  you  from  $500  to 
$1,500  on  the  material  to  build  a  house,  but  will  furnish. 
FREE  OF  COST,  a  full  set  of  Architect's  Blue  Print 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  any  house  you  select  from 
the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan  Book.  Enclose  10  cents  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  this  magnificent  book, 
Don't  put  off  writing  for  the  big  Catalog  with  over 
5,000  money-saving  offers  on  Building  Material. 


'  Lumber  and  Millwork  for  C  ACQ  A 
■>/, this  House  (Plan  No.  147)  **0»^ 

V/////////W///W/M$Wi{U/Mk 


$1,050 


Gordon -Van  Tine  Co. 

5014  Case  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa  ^ymrnW/, 


Lumber  and  Millwork  for  6QQE 
this  House  (Plan  No.  158)  »09»i 


By  a  Jayhawker 

It  is  now  certain  that  we  are  not 
to  escape  without  a  good  touch  of 
winter.  The  ground  as  I  write  this 
has  a  coat  of  snow  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  under  that  is  considerable 
ice.  Taken  altogether  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  soak  up  the  fields  in  pretty 
good  shape.  The  week  which  ends 
today,  March  1,  has  been  stormy  and 
all  forms  of  moisture  have  fal'en, 
from  rain  to  snow  and  sleet.  The 
cold  weather  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  did  not  reach  here  and  the 
thermometer,  which  registered  15 
below  up  there,  did  not  reach  zero 
here.  But  we  have  ice  in  plenty  and 
a  lot  of  damage  has  been  done  by 
breaking  of  the  limbs  on  peach  trees. 
Apple  trees  in  our  orchard  were  so 
heavily  loaded  with  ice  that  they  lay 
on  the  ground,  but  they  were  so  tough 
they  did  not  break  and  today  are  back 
in  place.  But  peach,  cottonwood  and 
soft  maple  trees  suffered.  Many 
figured  on  beginning  oat  sowing  the 
first  of  March,  but  they  will  have  to 
wait  a  while — how  long  it  is  hard  to 
guess  when  we  remember  the  weather 
of  the  last  two  springs. 

When  the  price  of  hogs  reached  a 
point  permitting  country  shippers  to 
pay  $7  per  hundred,  many  looked  to 
see  a  flood  of  hogs  break  loose.  That 
price  failed  to  start  them,  however, 
as  did  $7.25  and  $7.50.  There  is  not 
the  usual  number  of  hogs  in  this 
section,  and  if  there 'were  the  rise  in 
price  would  not  bring  them  out  any 
faster.  Most  men  are  so  constituted 
that  a  rising  price  encourages  them 
to  hold  for  just  a  little  more.  When 
the  price  is  $7  they  want  $7.50;  when 
it  reaches  $7.50  they  then  think  they 
will  hold  for  $8.  I  don't  blame  the 
hog  raiser,  however,  for  he  is  en- 
titled to  all  he  gets.  It  is  better  by 
far  that  he  should  get  the  benefit  of 
the  high  price  than  that  the  packer 
should  corral  the  big  end  of  the  sup- 
ply before  the  price  goes  up.  That 
is  just  the  -game  the  packers  tried  to 
work,  but  this  was  one  of  the  times 
when  things  didn't  go  their  way. 
There  is  nothing  that  suits  them  bet- 
ter than  to  fill  their  cellars  with  hog 
product  bought  on  a  $5  market  and 
then  later  spring  the  price  and  say, 
"See  to  what  a  height  the  price  of 
hogs  has  risen?  We  are  paying  so 
much  for  hogs  now  that  there  is  not 
a  cent  in  cutting  them  up."  They 
hope  in  such  instances  the  people 
have  forgotten  that  they  filled  their 
cellars  with  $5  hogs. 

But  there  isn't  a  single  kick  to  be 
made  on  livestock  prices  now,  is 
there?  If  a  stock  farmer  isn't  pros- 
pering it  is  not  the  fault  of  prices. 
All  the  feeders  of  beef  cattle  here  are 
feeling  much  better  over  the  outlook 
than  they  did  one  month  ago.  And 
it  is  noc  necessary  to  have  good  cattle 
to  get  good  prices,  either.  Anything 
that  wears  a  hide  sells  for  something, 
and  this  week  I  saw  $20  paid  for  an 
old  hat-rack  that  I  really  would 
hardly  have  thought  worth  taking  as 
a  gift.  She  had  been  down  with  some 
disease  for  a  long  time  but  was  re- 
covering, although  she  still  had  a  big 
sore  on  her  shoulder.  There  was  not 
a  spot  on  her  that  looked  as  though 
it  would  furnish  a  mouthful  of  meat, 
but  still  she  brought  $20,  which  would 
have  been  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
cow  not  long  ago.  This  section  has 
been  fortunate  in  missing  hog  cholera 
this  year,  and  so  what  hogs  we  had 
brought  in  a  good  profit.  But  the 
cholera  menace  is  getting  so  bad  that 
really  a  farmer  in  the  corn  belt  can 
no  longer  feed  hogs  on  the  margin  he 
could  a  number  of  years  ago.  There 
:s  too  much  danger  of  disease,  which 
may  in  a  few  days  wipe  out  not  only 
the  profit,  but  the  whole  capital  as 
well. 

The  Kansas  City  Stockyards  Com- 
pany has  made  a  reduction  in  the 
price  charged  for  manure  and  will 
now  load  a  big  car  for  any  farmer 
who  wishes  it  for  only  $2.  The  freight 
on  this,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  would 
be  3  cents  per  hundredweight  from 
Kansas  City  to  this  point.  This  would 
make  cheap  fertilizer  for  any  farmer 
who  lived  near  enough  to  the  railroad 
The  $2  charge  by  the  stockyards  com- 
pany is  merely  nominal  and  the  rail- 
road rate  probably  does  no  more  than 
pay  expenses.    But  the  question  is: 


Does  this  stockyards  manure  carry 
disease  germs?  Would  the  man  who 
used  it  be  liable  to  bring  to  his  farm 
the  germs  of  hog  cholera  or  any  of 
the  various  forms  of  horse  and  cattle 
diseases?  What  do  Nebraska  farmers 
think  of  the  proposition?  Would  it 
be  safe  for  a  farmer  to  ship  in  this 
manure?  If  it  would,  it  is  going  to 
be  a  chance  for  the  farmers  along 
the  line  between  here  and  Kansas 
City  to  bring  up  their  farms  cheaply, 
for  this  stockyards  manure  is  about 
the  best  there  is. 


PASTURING  SHEEP  ON  ALFALFA 

A  Boone  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Will  you  please  give  me  information 
about  pasturing  sheep  on  alfalfa?" 

Unfortunately  it  is  never  absolutely 
safe  to  pasture  sheep  or  cattle  on 
clear  alfalfa;  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  loss  will  occur  from 
bloat.  Where  grasses,  such  as  blue- 
grass  or  brome,  are  mixed  with  the 
alfalfa  the  danger  is  greatly  lessened, 
and  some  stockmen  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a  mixture  of  grasses  with  alfalfa 
entirely  obviates  bloating. 

Even  though  there  is  danger  that 
sheep  or  cattle  will  be  killed  by 
bloating  when  pastured  on  alfalfa,  a 
good  many  farmers  and  stockmen 
take  the  risk  and  find  that  the  advan- 
tages of  this  kind  of  pasture  offsets 
the  possibility  of  loss.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  alfalfa 
bloat  is  a  treacherous  thing.  One 
prominent  sheepman  says  that  in 
some  seasons  he  pastures  his  sheep 
on  alfalfa  all  summer  with  a  loss  so 
trifling  as  not  to  be  worth  consider- 
ing, while  in  other  seasons  bloating 
is  so  severe  that  the  sheep  must  be 
taken  off  to  allow  the  alfalfa  to 
ripen  up. 

Young  and  succulent  alfalfa  is 
more  likely  to  cause  bloat  than  the 
more  mature  forage.  In  starting 
sheep  or  cattle  on  alfalfa  pasture, 
therefore,  it  is  well  to  allow  the 
alfalfa  to  reach  almost  the  blooming 
stage  before  turning  the  animals  in. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  appears, 
bloat  is  caused  by  a  very  rapid  eat-; 
ing  of  succulent  material.  Anything 
that  will  keep  sheep  or  cattle  from 
eating  the  forage  too  rapidly  will.! 
therefore,  tend  to  prevent  bloat.  For 
that  reason  sheep  or  cattle  should 
never  be  turned  onto  alfalfa  pasture 
hungry;  first  fill  them  up  on  grass 
or  other  feed. 

With  their  stomachs  full,  their  first 
introduction  to  alfalfa  pasture  shoulc 
be  along  about  ten  o'clock  some 
morning,  after  the  dew  is  all  off 
Under  such  circumstances  they  will 
not  eat  much  alfalfa  at  first.  Ther> 
if  you  are  in  dead  earnest  about  pas 
turing  the  alfalfa,  screw  up  yom 
nerve  and  leave  the  animals  in  al  i 
the  time.  The  theory  of  this  prac 
tice  is  that  with  alfalfa  all  abou 
them  the  sheep  or  cattle  will  neve 
become  so  hungry  as  to  eat  rapidl: 
enough  to  cause  bloat.  To  turn  then 
in  for  short  periods,  and  then  tak 
them  off,  is  to  invite  bloat,  for  th< 
quantity  of  green  forage  does  ao 
appear  to  have  so  much  effect  as  th 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  eaten; 
hungry  sheep  may  bloat  after  bein; 
on  alfalfa  only  a  very  short  time. 

So  that  no  farmer  will  accuse  Th: 
Nebraska  Farmer  of  misleading  hin 
we  wish  to  state  again  that  alfalf 
bloat  is  treacherous,  and  that  yo 
can  never  pasture  sheep  or  cattle  o 
clear  alfalfa  with  absolute  safety. 


PULLING  STUMPS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  reply  t 
Mr.  H.  G.  Smith's  request  for  infei 
mation  regarding  stump  pulling.  I  ai 
glad  to  tell  what  our  experience  ha 
been.  We  have  pulled  dead  stump 
with  a  team  of  horses  and  blocks  an 
tackle,  but  green  stumps  over  thre 
inches  in  diameter  would  be  too  har 
on  a  team.  A  traction  engine  wi 
pull  most  stumps  up  to  ten  or  twelv 
inches  in  diameter — if  one  can  g< 
tackle  strong  enough.  There  ai 
several  good  stump  pullers  on  tt 
market,  and  any  manufacturer  will  ' 
glad  to  give  all  necessary  informant 
required  if  a  machine  is  purchase 

Antelope  Co.        N.  S.  BKBERG 

The  soils  of  Nebraska  aren't  woi 
out  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tns 
term.  They  are  well  supplied  Wi 
fhe  mineral  elements  of  fertilit 
What  is  lacking  in  long  cultivate 
fields  is  organic  matter.  Rotate  wn 
clover  and  alfalfa,  and  haul  out  m 
nure;  then  see  the  soil  get  busy  Id 
new. 
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STAGES  OF  GARDE>  FEVER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer :  There  are  two 
principal  varieties  of  gardens  now  in 
general  use — the  common  or  grocery 
store  sort,  and  the  cultivated  or 
Standard.  The  former  is  the  easier 
to  raise  to  maturity,  since  it  is  hand- 
ily arranged  in  tin  cans  and  can  be 
had  at  all  seasons  at  so  much  per 
installment.  Again,  this  is  the  sur- 
est way  of  obtaining  fresh  garden 
truck,  especially  if  the  farmer  has 
the  price  of  the  installments  as  they 
fall  due.  But  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention for  a  few  moments  to  the 
other  or  standard  garden,  which  I 
fear  will  have  to  be  further  divided 
into  the  kind  that  pays  for  its  keep 
and  the  sort  that  you  pay  to  keep — 
or,  rather,  don't  keep. 

Gardening  can  be  roughly  subdi- 
vided into  three  stages.  First,  we 
have  the  paper  or  primary  stage,  at 
which  time  the  subject  is  working  up 
the  fever  by  studying  beautiful  lith- 
ographs and  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  wonderful  results  to  be  obtained 
by  planting  a  certain  kind  of  seed. 
This  ends  in  the  purchase  of  about 
five  times  as  much  seed  as  is  neces- 
sary to  plant  the  alloted  garden 
spot,  and  takes  the  sufferer  into  the 
secondary  or  spring  fever  stage. 

This  stage  makes  itself  known  by 
a  general  body  itching  to  get  out  and 
plant  something,  at  which  time  the 
subject  has  visions  of  great  returns 
without  much  toil  on  his  part.  The 
third  and  last  stage  of  the  fever  is 
the  hardest  to  worry  through,  since 
it  involves  dancing  attendance  upon 
the  aforesaid  garden  and  getting  re- 
turns therefrom.  Many  succumb 
during  this  critical  period  and  allow 
their  gardens  to  go  the  way  of  the 
untended,  harvesting  only  weeds  and 
experience.  In  this  case  it  is  well 
that  we  have  the  common  garden  to 
rail  back  upon,  although  the  patients 
liave  expeiienced  those  joys  only  to 
be  had  by  journeying  through  the 
first  two  stages  of  the  garden  game. 

Pleasure  and  Profit 

Now  if  one  has  the  staying  powers 
it  might  do  to  go  on  and  further  sub- 
iivide  gardening  into  the  two  main 
iivisions  —  gardening  for  pleasure 
(supplying  the  family  board)  and 
otherwise.  If,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  the  past  few  seasons  in  this  sec- 
tion, we  are  all  passing  the  pleasure 
stage,  gardening  is  getting  into  the 
'otherwise"  class.  I  know,  for — to- 
gether with  most  of  my  neighbors — 
I  have  been  there. 

It  seems  as  if  everybody  planted 
an  oversupply  of  just  the  same  stuff 
that  we  did  and  took  it  to  town  about 
hali  an  hour  earlier  than  we,  on  the 
very  same  day.  If  we  went  to  mar- 
ket on  Wednesday  they  were  there, 
too;  if  we  chose  Friday  the  market 
was  on  the  down  grade,  and  if  we* 
cared  for  a  restaurant  dinner  on 
Saturday  the  surplus  vegetables 
wouldn't  pay  for  said  meal.  I  re- 
member one  farmer  who,  a  few  sea- 
son's back,  was  going  to  do  things 
to  the  local  market  by  way  of  garden 
truck.  They  hired  a  girl  to  keep 
house  while  the  wife  tended  garden. 
As  I  recall  it  that  particular  garden 


lacked  just  $3.1.5  of  passing  the 
pleasure  stage. 

It  isn't  worth  while  to  dwell  on 
the  sandhill  gardens.  Up  there  they 
can  start  almost  anything,  and  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  keep  it  moving. 
But  down  here  it  is  different;  in  fact, 
it  is  quite  different.  With  us  it  is 
a  case  of  water  (at  least  it  was  up 
to  this  winter).  The  water  had  to 
come  from  above,  below  or  down,  the 
creek.  Sometimes  it  did  all  three — 
at  once. 

Water  Helps 

Dry  farming,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
all  right,  but  a  little  wetness  now 
and  then  at  the  right  time  is  a  won- 
derful help.  Here,  too,  I  know,  hav- 
ing seen  too  many  natives  planting 
their  gardens  alongside  the  windmill 
and  then  letting  the  mill  do  some- 
thing besides  rust  out,  to  believe 
otherwise.  Those  little  one-by-one, 
two-by-three  and  four-by-five-rod 
gardens  oftentimes  passed  the  fam- 
ily board  point  by  $30  in  real  money. 

You  sometimes  hear  about  deep 
tilling — in  the  papers — now  in  gar- 
dening you'll  find  the  real  article. 
I  once  knew  a  farmer  who  couldn't 
plow  deep  enough,  so  he  did  the  job 
by  hand — and  he  got  the  vegetables, 
too.  You  hear  about  manure  injur- 
ing the  soil.  I  guess  it  does,  too— 
by  not  being  there.  I  knew  another 
farmer  who  tried  manuring  his  gar- 
den patch.  It  "damaged"  that  dry 
farm  garden  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  the  only  fellow  thereabout 
who  raised  any  melons. 

There  is  no  secret  about  garden- 
ing out  here  if  one  has  time  to  irri- 
gate from  the  mill  or  will  plant  a 
patch  on  the  bottom  or  at  the  head 
of  a  draw.  There  may  be.  a  few 
'hoppers  out  looking  over  the  results 
— but  then  chickens  like  'hoppers, 
you  know.  Again,  there  might  be  a 
few  families  of  potato  bugs  or  kin- 
dred insects  scouting  over  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  garden.  They 
won't  hurt  anything — if  you  can  find 
something  that  gets  them  first. 
Chickens  pass  by  most  of  this  diet, 
but  cat'ehing  and  killing  is  a  very 
"safe  and  sure"  method. 

C.  BOLLES. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


SOWING  CLOVER  IN  WHEAT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  sow  clover  in  wheat 
or  rye  m  April,  but  unless  the  ground 
is  loose,  such  seeding  is  not  always 
satisfactory.  A  common  spike  tooth 
or  lever  harrow  run  over  the  wheat 
before  the  seed  is  sown  or  just  after 
will  loosen  the  soil  and  give  a  fairly 
well-prepared  seed  bed  for  the  clo- 
ver seed.  It  is  better  to  harrow  the 
land  before  the  seed  is  sown,  for  if 
it  is  rolling  ground  and  a  heavy  rain 
comes  in  the  meantime  the  clover 
seed  will  be  washed  over  the  hard 
ground  and  bunched.  If  the  soil  has 
been  stirred,  the  seed  will  sink  into 
it  following  the  first  rain.  Orchard 
grass  may  also  be  sown  in  this  way 
if  harrowed  after  the  seed  is  sown. 
This  grass,  however,  will  not  germi- 
nate unless  actually  covered. 

H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 

Polk  Co.,  Missouri. 


A  New  Invention  # 

That  Will  Save  Millions  to  Farmers 

How  much  would  it  save  if  every  farm  wagon  in  the 
United  States  could  do  one-third  to  one-half  more  work  ? 
How  much  would  you  save  if  your  wagon  did  that  ? 

The  latest  improvement  in  farm  wagons  — the  greatest  in  50  years — is 
the  improved  and  perfected  Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing. 

Peter  Schuttler 

Roller  Bearing  Wagons 

Do  One-Third  More  Work  and  Do  it  Easier 

because  they  run  lighter— go  more  miles — and  require  less  power  to  pull 
the  load.     Schuttler  Roller  Bearings  save  time— money  —  horses — 
harness— feed— repair  bills — axle  greasing— trouble,  and  wear  on  the 
wagon.    Official  tests  by  U.  S.  Government  Road  Experts  show 
remarkable  results.    The  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagon  soon 
pays  for  itself  by  economy  of  operation. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

that  describes  the  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Construction  and 
gives  record  of  official  tests  by  United  States  Government. 

Peter  Schuttler  Co. 
2521  W.  22nd  St.  Chicago 

The  World's  Greatest  Wagon  Factory 
Established  1843 


I  Get 


You  get  big  profits  from  right  farming— even  on  a  small  farm.    The  rig' t 
way  is  the  machinery  and  tractor  way.    If  your  farm  isn't  big  enough  to  keep  a  tractor 
busy  get  together  with  a  few  of  the  neighbors  and  buy  a 


15-30  h.p. 


Porte 


enioy  lighter  work,  better  crops  and  bigger  profits.   Any  intelligent  farm  hand  can 
fter  our  expert  has  taught  him.    A  GasPull  will  do  all  your  plowing,  harrowing, 
threshing,  shredding,  baling,  filling  silos,  etc.    We  have  complete  outfits 
for  all  this  work. 

A  1 5-30  h.  p.  GasPuli  has  the  power  of  1 5  horses  at  the  coat  of  ten. 
We  have  bigger  ones  for  threshing  and  big  farm  work.. 

Write  for  GasPull  Data-Book,  No.  35?  and  ask  the  name  of 
our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power -Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN 

KB^__an_B_  Home  Office:  LaPoete,  Im].^^^_ 


<9« 


Power  FREE! 


I'll  Give  You  the  Use  of  a  Genuine  Galloway  Gasoline  Engine  on  Your  Own 
Farm  for  Three  Months  ABSOLUTELY  FREE!    Read  My  Great  Offer  /VOW I 

Listen!  Read  this  carefully!  There  isn't  one  fanner  in  the  country — no,  not  a  single  one— who  can  afford  to  miss  this  offer.  I  positively  know  this  to  be  the 
most  liberal  engine  offer  that  has  ever  been  made.  1  11  let  you  take  a  genuine  Galloway  Engine— let  you  pick  any  size  or  style  you  want  from  1%  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P. 
-let  you  take  it  right  to  your  own  farm  for  30.  60  or  90  days'  trial  absolutely  free.  Yes,  1  mean  it,  absolutely  free;  you  don't  take  a  cent's  worth  of  risk.  Don't 
take  anybody '8  word  about  a  gasoline  engine — find  out  the  truth  for  yourself.  Get  my  engine  and  put  it  ricrht  to  work.  Use  it  just  as  though  it  were  your  own.  Test  it  any  way  you  want 
to.  Make  It  prove  its  SUPERIORITY  to  engines  costing  two  or  three  times  as  much !  Take  your  time.  I  won't  hurry  you — don't  you  let  anybody  else  hurry  you.  If 
you  aren't  ready  at  the  end  of  a  month,  tell  me  and  I'll  let  you  keep  it  two  or  three  months  longer — all  free.  Then  you'll  know  I  Then  you'll  either  tell  me,  "Galloway,  I  know  I  can  t 
beat  your  engine  at  any  price" — or  you'll  send  it  right  back  to  me  and  I'll  pay  the  freight  both  ways,  so  that  you  won't  be  a  cont  out  of  pocket  I 

The  Only  Way  Is  the  Galloway  a^StS^S^ 

J" i  going  to  tarn  the  engine  world  upside  down  with  this  offer.  It's  a  wonderful  offer —  the  most  liberal  engine  offer  anybody  ever  thought  of.  But  that's  the  way  1 
uo  DUBiness.  I  won  t  take  a  man's  money  until  he  is  thoroughly,  absolutely  and  permanently  satisfied.  That's  why  125,000  farmers  say:  "The  only  way  is  the  Galloway." 

Here  Is  the  Strongest  Proof  of  Alt 

Davis,  South  Gibson,  Pa.  _  I  wish  to  say  that  the  5  H.  P. 


1H  H.P. 
to  15 
H.  P. 
$29.75 
Up 


make  of  en»me  to  everyone,  both  i 
who  own  an. 
much  simple 
business  in  my  i 


E.  L.  „ 

gasoline  engine  I  bought  of  you  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  I  have 
usea  it  on  a  three-horse  threshing  cleaner  this  fall,  and  have  recommended  your 
nice  and  quality.   Two  parties,  especially, 

___  engine,  ■omitted  to  me  that  my  Galloway  Engine  was 

i  theirs  and  run  just  as  nice.   I  will  do  what  I  can  for  your 
.  neighborhood. 

al  **oe  ft'  01iver»  Seneca,  Neb.  Received  your  5  H.  P.  engine  about 
si^montna  ago  and  it  has  never  given  me  a  minute's  trouble  since. 

ii  i.  K.m  Probst.  Kennedale,  Texas.  I  received  the  engine  all  O.  K.  and 

•VJi       BlmP'«t  and  smoothest  running  enmne  I  over  saw.  II 
:."?"»■»»"  26  years  and  I  would  not  frive  the  &H.P. 
tveryone  that  sees  my  engine  earn  Its  a  dandy. 


dairy  and  li  

mill  and  am  to  get  t 
toenirine    Anvone™.  , 
.wisay  ithaa  the  beat  governor  that  1  ever  aavi 


1  have  been  I  

alloway  for  any  one  1  e 
t  am  running*  a  ten-< 


III 


nd  Cr: 


$300, 

rii 


Then  VII  Save  You  from  $50  to 

If  you  do  keep  the  Galloway,  you  won't  have  to  pay  for  anything  but  pure  engine  value, 
sell  it  to  you  at  actual  cost  to  make  with  just  one  small  factory  profit  added.  I'll 
save  you  all  the  middleman's  profits — put  $50  to  $300  In  your  pocket  right  at 
the  start. 

JflpSpeciaf!  Get  My  Great  1913  Proposition 

It's  the  biggest,  finest  thing  I  ever  did.  I  can't  explain  it  here — I'll  have  to  write  you  a  per- 
sonal letter.   But  here's  the  gist  of  it.    I'll  show  you  how  to  get  a  Galloway  enpine  partly  or 
entirely  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you,  no  canvassing  or  soliciting  either.  Get  this  offer  sure. 
D..-r   Cnmna   DAnlr   C  S3 1717  A  postal  or  letter  brings  you  a  copy  of  my  bigi 
Dig   tnglne    BOOK  rntt  1913  Engine  Book  and  full  explanation  of  my 
Special  1913  Proposition  absolutely  free.  Get  this  catalog — pick  out  the  engine  you  want  to  use  free  ■ 
that's  all.  Now  don't  wait.  Let  me  hear  from  you  RIGHT  AWAY. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,         Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

_   We  carry  Engines  in  Block  at  Chicago,  Kama*  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg.  It  5 
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LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTJCD — We  waat  * 

subscription  representative  in  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  is  not  already  repreaaatai, 

write  for  our  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  KATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Mast  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement In  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA   FARMER  CO.. 
S.  R.  McKelvle.  Publisher. 


President  Wilson's  iri- 
Otir  New  augural  address  deserves 
President,  the  most  careful  reading 
by  every  American  citi- 
zen. As  literature,  and  as  an  appeal 
to  duty  and  patriotism,  it  ranks  with 
the  utterances  of  Lincoln.  Although 
we  may  not  agree  that  as  a  program 
of  legislation  the  address  is  good,  yet 
we  must  agree  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
motives  are  of  the  very  highest. 
Whether  the  new  president  is  on  the 
right  road  may  be  a  matter  for 
dispute,  but  the  goal  he  wishes  to 
reach  is  the  one  to  which  every  fair- 
minded  man  and  woman  must  hope 
that  the  nation  will  ultimately  attain. 

The  great  task  now  confronting  us 
as  a  nation,  as  Mr.  Wilson  sees  it,  is 
to  restore  equality  of  opportunity.  He 
makes  it  plain  that  just  property  or 
individual  rights  are  not  in  danger 
of  attack;  but  special  privileges  must 
end.  His  is  not  a  program  of  philan- 
thropy and  charity;  "the  firm  basis 
of  government  is  justice,  not  pity,"  is 
one  of  his  gems. 

The  non-partisan  attitude  of  the 
new  president  is  shown  by  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  address:  "This  is 
not  a  day  of  triumph;  it  is  a  day  of 
dedication.  Here  muster,  not  the 
forces  of  party,  but  the  forces  of 
humanity.  Men's  hearts  wait  upon 
us;  men's  lives  hang  in  the  balance; 
men's  hopes  call  upon  us  to  say 
what  we  will  do.  Who  shall  live  up 
to  the  great  trust?  Who  dares  fail 
to  try?  I  summon  all  honest  men, 
all  patriotic,  all  forward-looking 
men,  to  my  side.  God  helping  me, 
I  will  not  fail  them,  if  they  will  but 
sustain  and  counsel  me!" 


We   all    admire   a  good 
A  Good      loser,  and  Mr.  Taft  has 
Loser.       been    that  to  a  remark- 
able   degree.      He  has 
made  for  himself  a  host  of  friends  by 
his  happy  attitude    in    the    face  of 
crushing  defeat.    Of  course,  there  is 
some  reason  for  this  in  the  fact  that 
it  wasn't  the  other  of  his  opponents 
in  the  recent  campaign  that  landed. 

The  two  qualities  in  Mr.  Taft's 
character  that  interfered  most  with 
the  success  expected  from  his  admin- 
istration were  an  indolence  of  habit 
— to  which  he  himself  has  confessed 
— and  a  rather  broad  streak  of  con- 
servatism. The  first  of  these  led  him 
into  many  traps  set  by  designing 
men.  If,  immediately  after  his  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Taft  had  taken  a  firm  stand 
on  the  questions  of  conservation  and 
the  tariff,  for  instance— two  questions 
that  put  his  administration  "in  bad" 


with  the  people — and  had  put  on  his 
war  paint  then,  he  would  -  not  have 
been  called  upon  to  defend  the  Payne 
Aldrich  tariff  bill,  there  would  have 
been  no  Ballinger  affair,  and  the 
conservation  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion would  have  been  as  good  from 
the  beginning  as  it  was  at  the  close 
Probably  Mr.  Taft  couldn't  help 
being  conservative,  but  it  was  a  most 
unfortunate  time  for  a  conservative 
man  to  be  president.  The  people 
were  progressive  and  expected  Mr. 
Taft  to  be;  that  he  wasn't  always  so 
bad  much  to  do  with  the  fault- 
finding attitude  of  the  public  toward 
his  administration. 

But  Mr.  Taft's  administration  was 
by  no  means  a  failure.  He  came  out 
at  the  right  place  on  conservation, 
set  forward  the  idea  of  economy  in 
the  government,  opposed  pork-barrel 
appropriations,  and  advanced  the 
movement  for  world  peace.  In  fact 
we  have  Mr.  Taft  to  thank  for  not 
now  being  at  war  with  Mexico.  Mr. 
Taft  leaves  the  presidency  with  the 
good  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people;  he  did  many  things 
well,  and  the  impression  is  very 
general  that  he  always  meant  well. 


A  bill  before  the  Ne- 
Pure  Cloth,  braska  legislature  pro- 
vides that  all  cloth,  and 
articles  manufactured  therefrom,  of 
fered  for  sale  in  this  state  must  be 
stamped  with  the  amount  and  kind  of 
impurities  they  contain.  Thus  if  a 
piece  of  goods  purporting  to  be  wool 
contained  cotton  threads,  the  percent 
age  of  cotton  would  have  to  be  marked 
on  the  goods.  It  may  seem  to  be 
carrying  the  supervision  of  the  state 
too  far  to  have  it  look  into  the  quality 
of  our  Sunday  clothes,  although  such 
legislation  is  of  very  much  the  same 
kind  as  our  pure  food  law.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  the  purchaser's 
health  is  not  so  much  endangered  by 
adulterated  cloth  as  by  adulterated 
food.  It  may  be  that  this  difference 
is  great  enough  to  warrant  the  state 
in  foregoing  the  added  burden  of 
inspecting  cloth.  One  potent  cause 
for  adulterated  cloth  lies  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  state  legislature;  we 
refer  to  the  tariff  on  silk  and  woolen 
goods,  which  greatly  encourages 
counterfeiting.  A  good  place  to  attack 
impure  cloth  is  in  the  forthcoming 
tariff  revision. 


A  trainload  of  thirty  cars, 

losing  carrying  emigrants  from 
Good  southern  Nebraska  to 
Citizens.  Minnesota,  left  Lincoln 
one  day  last  week.  Those 
emigrants  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
renters  who  had  accumulated  enough 
by  farming  in  Nebraska  to  buy  land 
in  Minnesota — but  not  to  buy  land 
where  they  did  their  renting.  Surely 
they  were  good,  thrifty  citizens. 
Would  advertising  the  state  have 
kept  them  with  us?  By  no  means; 
they  knew  all  about  Nebraska.  Thev 
went  to  Minnesota  because  they  could 
get  land  cheaper  there. 

Leaving  out  of  account  speculative 
value,  the  price  of  land  would  always 
be  an  index  of  its  income-producing 
capacity  as  reflected  in  its  ability  to 
grow  crops,  its  distance  from  markets, 
and  other  factors  of  that  nature. 
Without  considering  speculative  value, 
then,  the  Minnesota  land  to  which 
these  people  emigrated  would  be 
cheaper  than  Nebraska  land  just  in 
proportion  to  its  lower  capacity  to 
produce  income,  and  there  would  be 
no  inducement  to  leave  Nebraska 
and-  buy  there. 

But  evidently  Nebraska  land  carries 
a  greater  load  of  speculative  value 
than  the  Minnesota  land  to  which 
these  people  emigrated;  hence  our 
loss  as  a  state.  The  whole  cause 
may  be  found  in  speculative  value — 
the  excess  of  it  here,  or  the  chance 
of  reaping  it  there. 

What  is  speculative  Value  in  land? 
It  is  the  anticipated  rice  in  price,  or 
discounted  unearned  increment.  If 
speculative  value  is  forcing  good 
farmers  out  of  Nebraska,  and  specu- 
lative value  depends  upon  anticipated 
unearned  increment,  then  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  keeping  farming  population 
from  leaving  us,  as  did  this  trainload 
of  emigrants,  is  a  matter  involving 
something  more  fundamental  than 
advertising  our  resources. 


The  methods  by  which 
Trvst  trusts  are  built  are  re- 
Building,  vealed  again  in  the  case 
of  the  government  against 
the  glucose  trust.  The  government 
alleges  that  one  means  used  to  elim- 
inate competition — note  that  meeting 


competition  was  not  the  thing  to 
which  the  concern  directed  its  atten- 
tion— was  to  organize  a  dummy 
independent  company  to  go  into 
competitive  territory  and  sell  goods 
below  cost  in  order  to  freeze  out  the 
real  competitors  of  the  developing 
trust.  The  trust  was  able  to  do  this 
because  of  its  connections  and  strong 
financial  backing.  If  we  may  believe 
the  money  trust  investigating  com 
mittee  this  financial  backing  was 
probably  the  deposits  of  the  people 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  bankers 
This  sort  of  freezing  out  of  com- 
petitors had  no  relation  to  efficiency 
or  the  cost  of  production. 

Another  recourse  of  the  trust  was 
to  secure  rebates  from  the  railroads 
— not  out-and-out  rebates,  of  course, 
for  that  is  unlawful,  but  what 
amounted  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
form  of  excessive  charges  paid  by 
the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  switch 
tracks  of  the  trust  in  handling  cars 
loaded  with  its  products.  This  gave 
the  concern  an  advantage  in  rates 
over  its  competitors.  Again  note 
that  it  wasn't  a  matter  of  economy 
or  efficiency. 

But  why  follow  this  further?  The 
history  of  every  trust,  so  far  as  we 
have  studied  them,  shows  that  they 
are  built  up,  not  by  straight-out  com 
petition,  but  through  intrigue  and 
advantages  gained  by  special  priv 
ileges  of  different  kinds.  Increased 
size  in  manufacturing  concerns  up  to 
a  certain  point  does  undoubtedly  give 
greater  efficiency,  and  a  lower  cost 
of  production;  but  the  point  of  max 
imum  efficiency  seems  to  be  far  short 
of  monopoly  in  every  industry.  At 
all  events,  trusts  have  given  their 
attention  to  eliminating  competition 
rather  than  to  meeting  it. 


State  publicity  is  pro 
State  vided  for  in  two  bills 
Publicity,  before  the  Nebraska 
legislature.  One  of  these 
appropriates  a  large  sum  to  establish 
and  maintain  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  board  of  agriculture  a 
bureau  of  publicity  and  agricultural 
statistics.  The  intent  of  this  bill  is 
to  advertise  Nebraska  abroad  in  ap- 
proved booster  fashion. 

The  other  bill,  House  Roll  No.  423 
by    Representative    Norton    of  Polk 
county,  provides  for  a  state  conserva 
tion  and  public  welfare  commission 
composed  of  the  governor,  the  chan- 
cellor  of   the    state   university,  the 
chairman  of  the  industrial  committee 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  uni 
versity,  the  director  of  the  conserva 
tion  and  soil  survey,  the  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  agriculture,  the 
state   superintendent    of    public  in- 
struction   and    the    director    of  the 
legislative  reference  bureau. 

The  purpose  of  this  commission,  as 
set  forth  in  the  bill,  would  be  to 
secure  "the  greatest  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska and  the  highest  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  its  citizens."  In- 
stead of  blazoning  to  the  world  the 
big  thirgs — and  alleged  big  things — 
about  the  state  of  Nebraska,  such  a 
commission  would  set  out  earnestly 
to  make  surveys  to  find  out  all  about 
the  state  and  its  resources,  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good,  in  order  to  have  a 
basis  for  improvement  as  well  as 
wholesome  publicity,  if  the  latter 
were  deemed  necessary. 

Any  way  we  turn  we  find  that  we 
do  not  know  as  much  about  Nebraska 
as  we  should,  either  of  her  virtues  or 
her  faults.  A  commission  of  this 
kind,  free  as  it  would  be  from  polit- 
ical control,  could  direct  an  enormous 
amount  of  valuable  investigational 
work  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
Let  us  have  accurate  information  as 
a  basis  for  improvement,  rather  than 
horn-tooting  that  would  do  nothing 
more  than  increase  the  speculative 
value  in  our  farm  lands. 


A  committee  of  the  Illi- 
Forcing  nois  legislature  is  inves- 
Crime.  tigating  the  relation  of 
vice  to  low  wages.  Already 
it  has  been  shown  conclusively  by  the 
testimony  of  a  large  number  of  girls 
from  Chicago  resorts  that  there  is  a 
close  relation  between  the  two.  One 
girl  testified  that  she  worked  for  $3 
a  week,  which,  of  course,  did  not 
include  room  and  board  as  it  would 
on  the  farm.  We  all  know  that  that 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
cities.  This  girl  was  forced  into 
crime,  as  have  been  thousands  of 
good  girls  by  low  wages. 

A  great  deal  of  wrath  will  fall 
upon  the  heads  of  employers  because 
of   these   revelations.     We    hold  no 


brief  for  them — let  that  be  distinctly 
understood — yet  individual  employers 
are  not  to  blame  for  the  situation. 
Wages  are  fixed  by  the  competition 
of  laborers  for  jobs.  Even  if  some 
employers  attempted  to  raise  the 
wage  scale  higher  than  competition 
demanded  there  would  still  be  others 
who  would  not,  and  they  would  make 
it  hard  for  those  who  did  to  stay  in 
business. 

The  true  remedy  for  the  condition 
is  to  have  jobs  enough  to  go  around. 
So  long  as  there  are  more  laborers 
than  jobs  we  will  have  low  wages 
or  an  army  of  unemployed.  Minimum 
wage  laws  will  not  greatly  help 
matters.  In  the  first  place  both  em- 
ployers and  the  unemployed  would 
work  to  evade  such  laws;  and  if  they 
were  not  evaded  it  would  mean 
simply  that  some  of  the  laborers 
would  work  at  living  wages,  while 
others  would  not  have  work  at  all. 

It  is  an  anomaly  that  in  a  world 
where  human  wants  are  never  fully 
satisfied,  and  natural  resources  are 
abundant,  there  should  be  anybody 
without  work  at  good  wages.  The 
only  explanation  for  this  anomaly  is 
that  tke  chances  to  work  are  monopo- 
lized. This  being  the  case,  the 
fundamental  remedy  is  to  free 
natural  opportunity  from  the  grip  of 
monopoly.  Other  proposed  and  alleged 
remedies  are  artificial,  temporary 
and,  in  the  long  run,  ineffective. 


True  conservation  does 
Dangerous  not  mean  the  bottling  up 
»glect.     of  the  natural  resources 

still  belonging  to  the 
government,  but  their  wise  use  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  people.  However, 
owing  to  the  backwardness  of  con- 
gress in  enacting  proper  laws  for  the 
development  of  the  public  domain, 
conservation  in  this  country  has 
scarcely  pased  the  bottling-up  stage. 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  ex-secretary  of 
the  interior,  called  attention  to  this 
condition  in  a  speech  in  Chicago  last 
Saturday  night,  and  urged  that  it  be 
remedied  speedily.  He  showed  that 
public  lands  may  be  withdrawn  from 
entry  for  classification,  but  when 
classified  as  timber  or  mineral  lands 
they  cannot  be  thrown  open  again 
for  entry  or  use  under  laws  which 
promote  development  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  public  interests. 
In  other  words,  congress  has  enacted 
laws  making  it  possible  to  withdraw 
land  from  entry,  but  has  failed  to 
enact  laws  providing  for  a  leasing 
system. 

True,  under  the  last  administration, 
both  in  the  forest  service  and  the 
interior  department,  leasing  systems 
were  devised  under  which  some  lands 
were  placed  in  use.  But  the  greater 
portion  of  the  public  domain  lies  idle. 
Moreover,  the  present  leasing  regu- 
lations are  merely  departmental  rul- 
ings and  not  laws,  and  are,  therefore 
subject  to  change  at  any  time.  This 
ought  not  to  be. 

Citizens  of  western  states  are  com- 
plaining bitterly,  as  they  are  justified 
in  doing,  because  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  natural  resources  there  are 
bottled  up.  Very  often  these  com- 
plaints take  the  form  of  open  hostility 
to  the  general  policy  of  conservation 
But  the  fault  is  not  with  conservation 
as  a  general  policy;  it  is  with  con- 
gress, because  adequate  leasing  laws 
have  not  been  enacted.  Such  laws 
would  soon  stop  the  agitation  for 
state  control  of  national  resources. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  done  a  public  ser- 
vice in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  conservation.  The  new  congress 
should  not  long  neglect  this  important 

matter   

A  lot  of  our  tax  money 

Honest  that  goes  into  bridges  is 
Bridges.  wasted.  Usually  this  is 
not  because  the  county 
commissioners  or  supervisors  arc 
dishonest,  but  because  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  bridge  companies,  or,  as 
it  should  more  properly  be  written 
in  many  cases,  the  bridge  company. 
Bridge  material  seems  to  be  sold  to 
different  counties  in  this  state  at 
whatever  the  traffic  will  bear  —  and 
that  varies.  In  some  counties  ma- 
terial sells  for  100  per  cent  more 
than  exactly  the  same  material  i" 
other  counties.  Obviously  the  counties 
paying  the  higher  prices  are  beiug 
held  up.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
county  boards  do  not  have  any  source 
of  bridge  plans.  In  many  cases  they 
adopt  the  plans  of  some  bridge  com- 
pany, and  then,  of  course,  only  that 
company  can  bid  intelligently  on  the 
bridge  work  of  the  county,  which 
gives  it  a  virtual  monopoly. 
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Senate  File  No.  43,  by  Senator 
Smith  of  Seward  county,  is  drawn  to 
correct  this  situation.  It  provides 
that  the  state  engineer — an  office 
already  in  existence  —  shall  furnish 
uniform  specifications  for  all  bridges 
to  be  built  by  the  counties;  that  the 
counties  shall  have  uniform  bidding 
blanks,  so  that  at  a  glance  any 
county  board  could  tell  which  bid 
was  the  lowest  (a  thing  they  cannot 
now  always  do) ;  that  county  boards 
shall  be  required  to  submit  reports 
showing  the  cost  of  all  bridges  built 
each  year;  that  the  state  engineer,  if 
called  upon,  may  check  the  work 
after  -t  is  finished;  and  that  county 
boards  shall  have  power  to  reject  all 
bids,  and  themselves  erect  the 
bridges,  if  they  deem  it  wise  to  do 
so.  We  imagine  that  under  such  a 
law,  with  plans  available  to  any 
county,  a  great  many  more  concrete 
bridges  would  be  built,  a  thing  de- 
voutly to  be  desired. 

The  bridge  companies  are  fighting 
the  Smith  bill  tooth  and  toenail. 
That  alone  does  not  warrant  the 
support  of  farmers,  but  it  certainly 
is  as  good  as  several  straws  pointing 
the  way.  The  bill  does  give  con- 
centration of  authority,  but  not  of  a 
dangerous  kind.  The  state  engineer 
would  not  have  power  to  say  where  a 
bridge  should  be  built,  but  merely  to 
furnish  plans  for  it  when  its  site  had 
been  determined  by  the  county  board. 


One  daily  paper  in  Ne- 
Tne  braska  —  and  perhaps 
Backward    others — has  been  having 

Farmer.  rather  severe  attacks  of 
melancholia  because  the 
farmers  in  this  state  appear  to  it  to 
be  so  backward  on  the  question  of 
good  roads.  That  paper  has  reviewed 
the  progress  of  the  good  roads  move- 
ment in  various  eastern  states  that 
have  issued  bonds  to  build  macadam 
and  other  kinds  of  so-called  perma- 
nent roads,  and  has  maintained  that 
because  Nebraska  has  not  also  issued 
bonds  for  road  construction  we  are 
away  behind  the  procession. 

Last  week  when  the  lower  house 
of  our  legislature  sat  heavily  upon  a 
bill  to  allow  counties  to  bond  them- 
selves for  road  construction  the 
newspaper  to  which  we  refer  ex- 
pressed its  melancholy  in  this 
fashion:  "As  almost  half  of -the 
membership  of  the  lower  house  is 
made  up  of  active  or  retired  farmers 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
agriculturists  are  not  as  much  waked 
up  to  the  necessity  of  good  roads  as 
we  had  inferred  from  the  popularity 
of  the  propaganda." 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  people,  like 
the  editor  that  wrote  the  above,  do 
not  get  their  road  ideas  from  contact 
with  actual  conditions,  but  from 
contact  with  a  certain  kind  of  boosters, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  this 
editorial.  Even  if  our  climate  did  not 
make  macadam  roads  both  unneces- 
sary and  impracticable,  farmers  would 
be  justified  in  opposing  a  bond  issue 
by  the  state  to  build  such  roads.  In 
the  east  the  money  from  bond  issues 
has  been  spent  on  highways  connect- 
ing the  principal  cities,  and  only 
the  farmers  living  on  those  thorough- 
fares have  been  benefited. 

But  to  have  good  roads  in  Nebraska 
does  not  require  going  in  debt,  and 
spending  an  enormous  amount  of 
money;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
spending  wisely  the  road  funds 
already  raised.  In  every  section  of 
the  state  where  "hard  soil"  prevails 
—and  in  general  it  is  only  in  those 
sections  that  macadam  roads  would 
be  built — such  road  problems  as  we 
have  may  be  solved  by  first  doing 
some  grading,  and  then  using  the 
road  drag  intelligently.  Instead  of 
not  being  "much  waked  up"  on  the 
roads  question,  we  are  persuaded 
that  farmers  are  very  much  waked 
up;  loo  much  so  to  allow  anything 
like  a  bond  issue  for  fancy  roads 
costing  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  per  mile. 


GARDEN   ARTICLES   NEXT  WEEK 

Because  of  great  pressure  upon  the 
facilities  of  our  composing  room,  as 
well  as  upon  space  in  the  paper,  it 
was  impossible  to  include  in  this 
week's  issue  the  letters  received  in 
the  garden  contest,  which  closed  on 
March  3.  They  will  be  published  in 
the  paper  for  next  week,  March  19. 
Watch  for  that  number  if  you  are 
interested  in  gardening,  or  want  to 
become  interested.  If  you  don't  want 
to  become  interested  in  that  subject 
l>asa  the  articles  by,  for  if  read  they 
will  surely  give  you  the  fever. 


SUCCESS  WITH  POTATOES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  claimed 
on  good  authority  that  potatoes  will 
drop  25  per  cent  on  their  yield  the 
second  season  after  being  brought 
from  the  far  north ;  indeed,  I  have 
known  them  to  drop  as  much  as  100 
per  cent  the  first  year — in  the  sea- 
son of  1911.  I  have  in  mind  a  farm- 
er who  has  not  failed  with  'taters 
in  eight  years,  and  he  has  never  had 
new  seed,  either.  Irish  Cobblers 
that  had  been  five  years  in  the  sec- 
tion did  better  in  1912  than  in  any 
year  previous;  in  fact,  that  was  the 
first  time  they  got  into  the  good 
potato  class,  all  being  eatable  and 
making  a  yield  of  from  250  to  3'00 
bushels  per  acre. 

It  isn't  going  to  take  long  to  tell 
how  he  does  it,  so  here  goes:  Only 
medium-sized  tubers  are  used  for 
seed,  cut  in  thirds.  He  plants,  not 
on  Good  Friday,  but  when  the  weath- 
er is  right.  He  doesn't  care  partic- 
ularly about  stored  moisture  or  ir- 
rigation, but  he  does  care  about 
stored  humus— an  old  weed  patch  or 
tree  claim  about  to  give  up  the 
ghost  is  a  favorite.  He  plows  as 
deeply  as  two  good-sized  horses  can 
pull  a  walking  plow.  The  big  yield 
was  in  a  tree  claim  that  was  planted 
to  'taters  last  year,  the  ditches  lefc 
open  ever  winter  and  leveled  jusc 
before  planting.  Here  he  probably 
beat  twelve-inch  plowing. 

The  pieces  are  planted  about  thir- 
ty inches  in  the  row  (regular  width 
rows)  and  four  inches  below  the 
surface.  The  ground  is  left  rougn, 
as  plowed,  and  given  but  one  har- 
rowing, followed  by  one  or  two  cul- 
tivations. The  hoe  is  an  unknown 
quantity  in  their  potato  patch,  so 
long  as  weeds  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance. When  the  bugs  arrive  the 
members  of  the  family  are  in  the 
lield  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset, 
bugging  by  hand.-  This  may  seem 
slow,  but  it  is  sure;  so  sure  that  they 
eat  potatoes  in  the  fall  instead  of 
the  bugs  eating  'taters  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

We  all  know  what  a  bumper  (?) 
crop  potatoes  have  been  in  this  sec- 
tion during  the  last  three  years,  so 
will  pass  over  that  point  for  the 
present  Well,  in  1910  this  farm- 
er's yield  was  about  eighty  bushels, 
in  1911  twenty  bushels,  and  in  1912 
all  the  way  from  150  to  300  bushels. 
This  is  for  the  high  and  dry  di.ide, 
285y2  feet  to  water.      C.  BOLLES. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


SOWING  VETCH 

A  Burt  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  would  like  to  know  when  is  the 
right  time  to  sow  sand  or  winter 
vetch,  and  also  about  the  advisability 
of  sowing  rye  or  oats 'with  it  to  sup- 
port "the  vines.  How  many  pounds 
of  vetch  seed  per  acre  should  be 
sown,  and  how  much  oats  or  rye? 
When  should  the  crop  be  cut  for  hay?" 

Sand  or  winter  vetch,  also  called 
hairy  vetch,  is  properly  a  winter 
annual,  like  winter  wheat  and  rye. 
That  is,  when  seeded  in  the  late 
summer  or  fall  it  lives  through  the 
winter  and  produces  a  crop  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  When  sown  in  the 
spring,  this  species  of  vetch  grows 
through  the  summer  and  fall,  lives 
through  the  winter  and  produces  a 
crop  the  following  season.  In  this 
'  region  fall  seeding  is  to  be  preferred, 
i  because  it  brings  just  as  good  returns, 
,  and  the  crop  does  not  occupy  the 
ground  so  long.  Rather  early  seeding 
is  advisable,  somewhat  earlier  than 
for  alfalfa — say  from  July  25  to 
August  15. 
I  Since  vetch  is  a  trailing,  viny  plant 
it  is  well  to  seed  it  with  a  com- 
panion crop  to  hold  it  up.  Oats  will 
not  do,  of  course,  because  it  will  not 
live  through  the  winter;  either  winter 
wheat  or  rye  must  be  used.  The  rate 
of  seeding  most  commonly  recom- 
mended is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds  of  vetch  and  from  a  half 
bushel  to  three  pecks  of  wheat  or  rye 
per  acre.  The  crop  may  be  pastured 
in  the  fall  and  spring,  and  then 
allowed  to  grow  up  for  hay  or  seed. 
When  cut  for  hay  the  harvest  should 
begin  when  the  vetch  is  past  full 
bloom  and  the  first  seed  pods  are 
forming.  This  will  usually  be  around 
June  15,  earlier  or  later,  depending 
upon  the  season  and  conditions. 


ADVERTISING  INSTITUTES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  a  certain  amount  of  local 
talent  on  every  farmers'  institute 
program.  I  believe  that  more  good 
could  be  accomplished  in  this  state 
through  farmers'  institutes  if  we 
would  send  only  one  state  speaker"  for 
the  men's  section  and  one  for  the 
women's  section  for  each  day's 
program,  and  have  the  rest  of  the 
time  occupied  by  men  in  the  com- 
munity who  have  been  successful  in 
some  particular  line  of  farming. 

Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  have  the  programs  too  long,  for 
each  person  who  is  asked  to  take 
part  on  a  program  should  have  suffi- 


Fig.  1. — Plenty  of  house,  but  because  trees  are  absent  it  is  not  at  all  home-like. 
A  HOUSE  OR  A  HOME 


To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  few 
weeks  ago.  at  a  junior  short  course 
in  this  state,  I  showed  to  a  class  of 
boys  and  girls  a  group  of  lantern 
slides  similar  to  the  accompanying 
pictures.  I  asked  them  to  decide  in 
which  house  they  would  prerer  to 
live  and  then  td  write  down,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  reason  for 
their  choice.  Remember  that  these 
boys  and  girls  are  very  young,  ana 
therefore  still  living  close  to  nature. 

Figure  1  shows  a  house  costing 
between  $2,500  and  $3,000,  with  barns 
in  proportion.  Figure  2  shows  a 
house  that  could  be  built  as  it  stands 
for  less  than  $1,000,  and  yet  four- 
fifths  of  the  boys  and  girls  said  that 
they  would  prefer  to  live  in  it.  The 
reasons  they  gave  were  exceedingly 
interesting.  The  idea  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  a  quotation  from  one  of 


the  boys,  who  said:  "It  looKs  more 
like  a  home." 

I  think  if  we  all  realized  what  a 
"homelike"  feeling  trees  and  flowers 
give  to  the  ordinary  mind,  we  would 
be  more  anxious  to  grow  a  fe*-  of 
them  around  our  houses.  If  a  large 
class  of  boys  and  girls  name  a  thou- 
sand-dollar house  a  home  because  it 
is  set  among  trees  and  flowers,  and 
call  a  three-thousand-dollar  place 
merely  a  house,  we  certainly  have 
one  of  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  beautifying  the 
places  where  we  live. 

Figure  2  is  a  photo  of  the  home  of 
Arnold  Martin,  the  twenty-acre 
farmer,  in  Pawnee  county.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  a  steep  side  hill,  and  one 
has  only  to  see  it  to  feel  the  spirit 
of  quiet  and  rest. 

C.  W.  PUGSLEY. 
University  of  Nebraska. 


cient  time  to  develop  his  thoughts  in 
an  impressive  manner.  There  should 
also  be  time  enough  left  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  by  those  present. 

All  institute  programs  should,  of 
course,  be  well  advertised.  We 
recommend  to  institute  officers  that 
they  get  their  posters  and  advertising 
matter  printed  at  their  local  news- 
paper offices.  When  they  do  this 
they  can  shape  the  program  to  suit 
themselves,  incorporating  in  the  pro- 
gram all  local  and  state  talent.  At 
points  where  they  desire  us  to  print 
the  posters,  if  local  talent  is  to  be 
put  on  the  program,  we  should  have 
the  names  of  the  people  who  are  to 
participate,  together  with  their  sub- 
jects, at  least  four  weeks  before  the 
institute  is  to  be  held. 

When  the  posters  are  printed  at 
home,  the  home  editors  can  be 
counted  upon  to  give  considerable 
time  and  space  to  advertising  the 
institute  meetings,  which  is  a  distinct 
advantage.  C.  W.  PUGSLEY. 

Supt.  of  Agricultural  Extension. 


CHEYENNE  COUNTY  AFFAIRS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  read  in  your  paper  an  article 
about  Cheyenne  county,  written  by  a 
Gage  county  resident.  That  article 
was  rather  misleading,  and  I  wish  to 
correct  some  wrong  impressions  it 
may  have  left.  In  the  first  place  it 
should  be  said  that  I  am  a  merchant 
and  not  in  the  land  business,  although 
I  own  2.400  acres  of  land  here,  and 
expect  soon  to  have  it  all  under  cul- 
tivation. This  year  I  expect  to  farm 
about  1,500  acres,  having  purchased 
a  large  tractor  to  furnish  power. 
Last  year  I  raised  fifteen  and  one- 
half  bushels  of  flax  per  acre,  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  and  forty-five 
of  corn. 

I  have  been  here  fourteen  years, 
and  can  remember  when  I  could  drive 
for  forty  miles  without  seeing  a 
fence.  Then  nearly  all  the  houses 
were  sod;  now  good  homes  are  re- 
placing the  old  sod  houses.  So  far 
this  season  this  county  has  shipped 
over  800  carloads  of  wheat,  and 
farmers  still  have  a  large  portion  of 
the  crop  in  their  granaries.  When 
the  gentleman  from  Gage  county  was 
here  four  years  ago  he  could  have 
purchased  land  for  $12  per  acre 
where  now  this  same  land  sells  for 
from  $25  to  $60  per  acre,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  will  go  to  $100.  I  can  re- 
member when  I  could  have  purchased 
the  best  land  in  this  county  for  $1 
per  acre,  but  then  my  judgment  was 
similar  to  that  of  your  Gage  county 
correspondent  whom  I  mention. 

About  twenty  tractors  are  being 
purchased  by  farmers  here  for  use 
the  coming  season,  and  about  30,000 
acres  of  new  ground  will  be  put  under 
cultivation  this  spring. 

SIMON  FISHMAN. 

Cheyenne  Co. 


DELUGE  OF  OFFICE  LETTERS 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  sub- 
mitted letters  in  our  Farmers'  Office 
Contest,  which  closed  on  March  1. 
will  need  to  exercise  patience.  An 
even  hundred  letters  were  received! 
Of  course,  it  will  take  some  time  to 
go  over  that  many  letters  and  award 
the  prizes  properly.  It  may  be  thirty 
days,  or  even  longer,  before  we  can 
announce  the  result.  Obviously  we 
cannot  publish  all  the  letters  that 
came,  but  we  will  publish  some  of 
them  as  soon  as  the  awards  are  made. 


The  seed  corn  this  year  seems  to 
be  in  very  good  shape;  yet  no  farmer 
should  plant  without  making  some 
kind  of  a  test  to  be  sure  that  his 
supply  is  good.  Whether  you  use 
your  knife,  your  teeth  or  a  tester,  it 
pays  to  play  safe. 


Full  information  concerning  pre- 
paring and  curing  meats  on  the  farm 
is  contained  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  183, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing taie  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dawes  and  Scotts  Bluff  counties 
are  the  latest  to  join  the  movement 
in  Nebraska  for  county  demonstration 
work.  Either  the  farmers  are  will- 
ing to  be  shown,  or  somebody  is 
making  a  terrible  bluff. 


Fig.  2 — This  is  not  an  expensive  house,  but  the  surroundings  make  it  home-like. 


A  committee  of  the  postoffice  de- 
partment is  working  on  a  design  for 
a  rural  mail  box  suited  to  the  needs 
of  parcel  post.  It  takes  a  good  sized 
box  to  hold  the  larger  packages  that 
may  now  be  mailed. 
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MONITOR  DOUBLE  DISC  DRILL 
Increases  the  Yield 
Raises  the  Grade 
Saves  20%  of  the  Seed 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  carefully  tested  out  the  MONITOR  DOUBLE 
DISC  DRILL  and  in  every  case  have  found  that  it  increases  the  yield, 
usually  from  three  to  seven  bushels  to  the  acre  — raises  the  grade  and  saves 
at  least  20%  of  the  seed.    It  will  actually  save  its  cost  in  a  single  season. 

THE  MONITOR  WAY  IS  THE  ONLY  RIGHT  WAY 

It  deposits  the  seed  on  the  downward  turn  of  the  disc  —  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  —  in  two  rows,  one  inch  apart  and  covers  it  with  moist  soil 
and  not  dry  top  earth  as  is  done  by  other  drills. 

Owing  to  its  uniform  depth  the  seed  all  comes  up  at  the  same  time  — 
ripens  evenly,  insuring  better  grade  — increased  yield  with  less  seed  — it  pays 
for  itself. 

The  MONITOR  DRILL  cannot  be  clogged  in  any  soil,  mud,  gumbo  or  in 
weedy  or  cornstalk  ground,  and  its  draft  is  one-third  lighter  than  any  other. 

Our  FREE  Illustrated  Book  on  Monitor  Drills  will  interest  you.   Write  for  it  today. 
The  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  in  your  neighborhood 
sells  Monitor  Drills.  Look  him  up. 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  60 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

SOLD  BY  HOME  OFFICE  AND  ALL  BRANCH  HOUSES 


One  Man  or  Boy,  Alone,  Can 
Run  This  Avery  Plow  Outfit 

You  don't  need  any  plowman  with  an  Avery  "self- 
lift"  Engine  Gang.  The  plows  are  handled  entirely  by 
power  taken  from  the  plow  wheels.  Pull  a  cord  at  the 
ends  of  the  furrows  and  the  plows  lift  out  of  the  ground 
— turn  around,  pull  the  cord  again  and  they  drop  back  in. 

This  wonderful  Avery  "Self-Lift"  Engine  Gang  puts 
all  the  Hand  Lever  Plows  a:i  out  of  date.  Saves  you 
the  wages  and  board  of  a  plowman.  Saves  you  all  the 
hard,  back-breaking  work        _    — 

AVERY. 

light-Weighi" 
Tractor  and 
"ScJfUrPIow 


of  lifting:  and  lowering  the 
plows  by  hand  levers  at 
the  end  of  each  furrow. 

And  with  an  Avery  "Self- 
Guide"  attachment  you 
don't  even  have  to  touch 
the  tractor  steering:  wheel 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Just  sit  there  and  watch 
the  outfit  run.  Plowing 
is  certainly  play  with  an 
Avery  ''Self-Guide"  Trac- 
tor and  "Self< 
Lift"  Plow 


Make  More  Money  By 
Power  Farming  Like 
Others  Are  Doing 

Power  Farming  with  an  Avery 
Outfit  is  a  Proven  Money  Maker. 
Definite  cost  records  kept  by 
owners  prove  a  saving  of  half 
and  more  of  the  expense  of  horse 
plowing,  also  a  big  saving  in  har- 
rowing, discing,  seeding,  harvest- 
ing, hauling,  grading  and  other 
work.  You  can  raise  bigger 
crops  by  tractor  farming- plow 
deeper  and  do  all  your  work 
better  and  at  just  the  right 
time.  Also  save  hard  work  for 
yourself  and  make  farming  more 
interesting  for  your  boys. 

You  can  get  an  Avery  Outfit  to 
fit  any  size  farm-12— 25  H.  P. 
Tractor  pulling  3  to  4  plows  and 
plowing  10  to  12  acres  per  day,  for 
small  farms-20-3o  H.  P.  pulling  6 
to  6  plo  vs  and  plowing  15  to  18 
acres  per  day,  for  medium  size 
farms— 40-80  H.  P.  pulling  8  to  10 
plows  and  plowing  25  to  30  acres 
m  B    per  day,  for  large  farms. 

Tractor  Farming  Facts,  Free  5£3£^£,$gt2SS 


>actor  and  Plow  Book  tells  you  about  them.   Also  tells  about  the  wonderful 
'Light-Weight"  of  Averv  Tractors— the  12-25  H.  P.  weighs  less  than  7,500  pounds 
i  20-:j5  H.  P.  less  than  11,500  pounds,  and  the  40-80  H.  P.  only  20,000  pounds.  Shows 
_'  they  are  cne  sirup  Jest  Tractors  built.    Explains  all  about  the  Avery  Mutual 
Benefit  Soiling  Plan  of  Sold  on  Approval  Terms,  Strong  Guarantees  and  Low  Prices. 
"Write- get  all  the  facts— ask  for  Avery  1913  Complete  Tractor  Book  with  Power  Farming 
Facts,  full  information  about  Avery  "Light-Weight"  Tractors  and  "Self-Lift"  Plows  and 
;  Avery  Mutual  Benefit  Selling  Plan.  Address 
AVERY  COMPANY,         1466  Iowa  Street.  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Also  manufacturers  of  Avery  Steam  Traction  Engines,  '*  Yellow  Fellow**  Grain 
Threshers  and  Gasoline  Farm  Trucks. 


\mm 


Another  New  factor 

V  Making*  the  - 

J  ^a/ATV'DI  Afl  UnV  Rf-L|ABIE.  low-priced 
YyiiiOC LUU  DU  I  power  for  your  farm 

f  It  has  been  necessary  again  to  increase  the 

capacity  of  our  factory- (although  it  was  already  among  the 
biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  world)  —  in  order  to  meet  the  constant 

Knormnus  Increase  in  the  dem->  d  for  the  Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  En- 
gines!   No  stronger  proof  3f  High  Quality  at  a  low  price  could  be  asked. 

THE  WATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

has  many  strong  points  of  merit  not  possessed  by  any  other  engine. 
Simply  built— a  woman  or"  child  c:n  operate  it;  reliable  the  year  round ;   most  powerful 
for  its  weight  and  rating;  automatic  in  action,  frost 
proof,  econ-  miczl  and   durable.    Equipped  to  use  | 
either  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

Guaranteed  lor  5  Years.   Undersells  every 
other hi^h  grade  engine  made.  I 
nvesfigate — Write  us  for  Free  Illustrated 
atalog  telling  all  about  these  engines. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
525  W.  3rd  Ave.,  Waterloo.  Iowa. 


Studies  in  Animal  Breeding 

By  ELLIS  RAIL,  University  of  »l»raska 


THE  INDIVIDUAL 


The  two  preceding  articles  have 
dealt  first  with  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life  and,  second,  with  the  factors 
that  enable  us  to  tell  something  of 
the  important  hereditary  material 
which  an  animal  possesses  by  the  in- 
spection of  the  sources  of  accumula- 
tion of  the  germ  plasm.  We  are  now 
ready  to  consider  some  other  factors 
which  help  to  determine  how  the 
newly-begun  life  shall  develop  as  an 
individual.  The  foregoing  articles 
have  dwelt  with  the  beginning — the 
seed.  But,  in  breeding,  we  must  give 
attention  to  the  individual  animal 
as  an  indication  or  criterion  of  the 
kind  of  germ  plasm  represented,  as 
well  as  the  probability  of  stamping 
its  characteristics  on  the  succeeding 
generations. 

We  want  the  seed  material — out- 
breeding animals — to  come  from  good 
sources,  with  as  little  contamination 
as  possible;  but  the  animals  them- 
selves must  have  individuality, 
goodness,  desirableness  of  decided 
degree,  if  their  heritage  is  to  devel- 
op itself  in  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion to  the  desired  extent.  So  our 
central  idea  in  this  article  is  indi- 
viduality and  the  necessity  that  it 
accompany  the  good  pedigree.  I 
shall  first  attempt  to  prove  its  need, 
and  then  devote  what  space  remains 
to  an  explanation  of  what  goes  to 
make  up  individuality. 

"Marshall,  in  his  "Breeding  Farm 
Animals,"  says:  "It  is  idle  to  dis- 
cuss the  relative  importance  of  ped- 
igree and  individuality.  One  may  be 
as  valuable  as  the  other  in  indicating 
what  the  animal  will  transmit; 
neither  can  be  safely  ignored  or 
slighted,  and  no  breeder  of  note  has 
ever  failed  to  be  a  student  of  both. 
Importance  of  Individuality 
Now  why,  if  the  germ  plasm  is  as 
important  as  we  have  inferred,  is  it 
necessary  to  be  so  particular  about 
the  individuality?  Can  we  not  .de- 
pend on  the  power  of  all  these  accu- 
mulated good  forces  from  previous 
generations?  Distinctly  and  emphat- 
ically no!  That  is  the  mistake  made 
by  the  pedigree  crank,  or  the  man 
who  is  bound  to  have  certain  blood 
lines.  That  was  the  fatal  mistake 
made  bv  Shorthorn  breeders  in  the 
sixties  'and  seventies,  and  which 
caused  the  downfall  and  almost  the 
extinction  of  the  celebrated  Bates 
cattle. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  every 
individual  adds  its  own  influence  to 
the  hereditary  stream,  and  also  this 
important  observation  must  be  noted 

 that  the  closer  the  individual  is  to 

the  stream  at  any  given  point  the 
greater  his  influence  in  that  partic- 
ular region.  That  is  to  say,  the  in- 
dividual for  the  time  being  exerts  a 
greater  influence  on  the  hereditary 
stream  of  character  than  he  does 
later.  So  we  find  the  parents  of 
more  importance  than  the  grandpar- 
ents, and  the  latter  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  generation  preceding 
them. 

The  individual,  therefore,  is  gen- 
erally by  far  the  most  potent  factor 
in  the  offspring  which  he  or  she  is 
to  produce.  The  offspring  in  turn  as- 
sume a  distinctly  greater  degree  of 
importance  in  relation  to  their  pro- 
geny. Thus  we  see  that  for  any 
given  prospective  offspring  their 
own  parents-to-be  assume  large  im- 
portance as  controlling  the  possibil- 
ities of  such  offspring.  And  as  one 
generation  succeeds  another,  this 
largest  degree  of  responsibility 
moves  cn,  attaching  itself  to  each 
generation  as  it  develops  the  repro- 
ductive function. 

Compared  t»  Plants 
I  can  further  illustrate  the  need 
of  desirable  individuality  by  compar- 
ison. In  plants  we  now  pay  much 
attention  to  breeding,  and  pedigreed 
grains,  grasses,  fruits  and  plants 
are  not  only  advertised,  but  their 
value  has  been  proved  by  the  super- 
iority of  the  yields  which  they  pro- 
duce. They  are  bred  up  because 
they  have  come  from  selected  strains. 
But  does  the  producer  of  these  ped- 
igreed strains  of  seeds,  plants,  etc., 
depend  merely  on  the  fact  of  their 
ancestry?  Assuredly  not.  For  the 
retention  and  improvement  of  his 
crops  from  year  to  year  he  selects 
|  very    carefully    the     choicest,  the 


strongest  and  best  developed,  and 
those  that  most  nearly  represent  the 
qualities  for  which  he  is  working. 

Those  seeds  or  plants  with  poor 
character  and  poor  individuality  in 
themselves  he  discards,  no  matter  if 
some  of  them  are  from  his  best 
strains.  Just  so  with  animals.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  them  "well  bred," 
to  have  the  hereditary  stream  of 
characters  largely  desirable.  The 
individual  itself  must  meet  rigid  re- 
quirements, for  it  is  bound  to  be  a 
very  large — probably  the  largest — 
single  factor  in  determining  how  the 
characters  of  the  type  or  breed  shall 
be  expressed  in  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration. 

Meaning:  of  Individuality 

Now  what  do  we  mean  by  individ- 
uality? As  I  have  been  using  the 
word  above  I  have  referred  to  the 
large  degree  of  individual  excellence 
in  the  animal  irrespective  of  its 
breeding  or  so-called  blood  lines. 
The  things  that  make  for  desirable- 
ness in  the  individual  are  excellence 
of  form,  which  represents  quite 
closely  or  adheres  quite  closely  to 
the  type  to  which  the  individual  be- 
longs; adherence  to  its  essential 
breed  requirements,  and  the  essen- 
tial expression  of  character  which  is 
found  in  bearing  and  style  of  the  ani- 
mal as  well  as  being  displayed  by 
well-developed  sex  characteristics. 

As  intimated  immediately  above, 
mere  form  does  not  indicate  individ- 
uality. Neither  does  mere  size.  My 
meaning  here  can  probably  be  illus- 
trated by  referring  to  people.  Big 
people  are  not  necessarily  noticeable 
in  particular;  neither  are  well- 
formed  people  particularly  notice- 
able unless  they  carry  expression 
and  delineation  of  character  in  their 
countenances.  In  other  words,  it 
isn't  the  body  of  the  person  we  meet 
that  interests  us;  it  is  the  face,  and 
what  of  character,  force,  personality, 
and — if  you  please  —  individuality 
that  we  read  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
attitude  and  bearing. 

Just  so  in  tne  animal  that  is  to 
be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  We 
want  desirable  conformation,  and  we 
want  size  and  quality  commensurate 
with  the  type  and  breed.  But  we 
want  much  more  than  that.  We 
want  the  expression  in  the  face  and 
head,  we  want  the  style  and  bearing 
in  the  whole  poise  of  the  creature 
that  betrays  animal  personality,  ani- 
mal character  and  ability  to  be  it- 
self. 

These  are  the  things  that  suggest 
individuality  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  the  more  of  this  force,  charac- 
ter and  power  you  can  get  wrapped 
up  in  the  individual  that  has  good 
conformation,  quality  and  the  phy- 
sical attributes  to  its  breed,  the 
stronger  and  more  powerful  a  breed- 
ing animal  you  will  have.  Not  the 
least  of  the  physical  attributes  the 
individual  should  possess  are 
strength  and  vigor,  strong  constitu- 
tion and  vitality. 

There  is  a  deal  to  this  matter  of 
individuality  and  character  in  ani- 
mals that  are  to  be  used  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
measured  or  sealed  by  arbitrary 
weights  and  measures,  but  only  by 
the  whole  expression  of  the  individ- 
ual. Every  man  who  aspires  to  suc- 
cess in  livestock  breeding  must 
learn  to  recognize  it  in  animals,  and 
to  select  it  along  with  type  and  pedi- 
gree if  he  is  to  make  measurable  suc- 
cess and  real  in  his  efforts. 


SOLVING  TRUST  EVIL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  My  remedy 
for  the  trust  evil  would  be,  first,  to 
quit  fighting  them  on  the  political 
stump,  proposing  laws  for  their  de- 
struction or  regulation  that  can 
never  be  enforced  and  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  enforced;  second,  not  to 
imitate  their  moral  conduct;  third, 
not  to  gamble  in  their  watered 
stock;  fourth,  not.  to  elect  any  of 
their  members  to  public  office;  fifth, 
to  ileal  with  them  only  when  it  can 
be  done  in  a  Christian  manner;  and, 
sixth,  to  discontinue  dancing  around 
the  golden  calf.  If  this  is  complied 
with  the  code  of  moral  law  will  be 
iestored  to  the  people  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  trust 
problem  will  be  solved. 

Saunders  Co.      C.  J.  CARLSON. 


Wednesday,  March  12,  1913. 
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FAKM  GLIMPSES 
By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

February  brought  relief  from  the 
long  drouth  here.  About  a  dozen 
inches  of  snow,  fairly  well  distrib- 
uted, removes  all  doubt  in  regard 
to  early  spring  moisture. 

It  was  the  last  nine  days  in  Feb- 
ruary that  gave  us  snow.  The  first 
nineteen  days  were  unusual  for  sun- 
shine and  warmth.  The  young  pigs 
that  came  during  those  heavy  snows 
have  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  One  neighbor  lost  90 
per  cent;  another  all  of  his  spring 
prospects.  — 

The  Hessian  fly  is  reported  from 
many  places  in  southeastern  Ne- 
braska. The  large  growers  of  win- 
ter wheat  are  alarmed  at  the  threat- 
ened danger.  Winter  wheat  down 
here  is  one  of  the  big  crops,  and 
when  misfortune  befalls  it  the  ef- 
fects are  keenly  felt  by  all  classes. 

The  open  winter  has  been  to  our 
rdvantage  as  regards  the  feed  situa- 
tion. Following  the  lightest  rain- 
fall of  any  year  since  the  records 
have  been  kept  at  this  station,  the 
outlook  was  bad.  -  Yet  in  some  cases 
where  farmers  bought  hay  last  fall 
they  now  have  hay  to  sell,  and  farm 
animals  are  looking  well. 

Here  comes  a  string  of  bobsleds 
loaded  with  household  goods.  A 
lady  sits  in  the  back  end  of  one  sled 
with  a  little  bundle  of  something  in 
her  lap — something  wrapped  in  a 
checkered  shawl.  They  are  young 
folks  who  have  given  up  a  clerkship 
in  a  grocery  store  and  are  going  onto 
a  farm  with  big  ambitions  for  pros- 
perity in  the  open  country  and  room 
for  the  little  one  to  live  where  the 
farm  garden  and  the  orchard  will 
add  to  its  health  and  pleasure. 

Yesterday  another  string  of  bob- 
sleds was  moving  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. They  were  going  to  town, 
leaving  the  place  where  the  pigs  get 
out  and  the  cows  break  down  the 
fences.  The  smell  of  apple  blossoms 
is  old  and  stale  to  them;  they  are 
locating  where  the  glare  of  electric 
lights  and  the  music  at  the  picture 
show  will  remove  some  of  the  mo- 
notony of  life.  After  all,  it  depends 
on  the  way  we  are  educated.  I 
think  if  conditions  continue  as  they 
are  at  present,  within  another  gen- 
eration more  bobsleds  will  be  going 
away  from  town  than  toward  it. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  hotbed. 
The  first  hotbed  at  our  place  is  just 
large  enough  for  two  storm  windows 
to  cover.  In  that  we  raise  early 
cabbage  and  tomato  plants.  We  sell 
enough  to  pay  for  our  labor  and  oth- 
er expenditures,  and  always  have 
early  plants  for  our  own  use.  Last 
year  on  the  12th  of  July  we  sold 
twenty-five  pounds  of  tomatoes  at  8 
cents  per  pound.  We  had  only  one 
row  fifteen  rods  long,  and  that  was 
not  all  we  sold  from  it,  by  any 
means.  — 

Later  we  make  a  large  hotbed  for 
sweet  potatoes,  cannas  and  other 
flowering  plants.  We  always  sell 
from  $20  to  $40  worth  of  sweet  po- 
tato plants,  but  cannas  and  flower- 
ing plants,  never!  Nothing  on  our 
little  ranch  gives  me  greater  pleas- 
ure than  to  see  "the  Missus"  load 
down  some  lady  visitor  with  bulbs 
and  plants  at  seeding  time.  One  fall 
she  made  a  regular  dray  of  me  in 
carting  half  a  dozen  bushels  of  canna 
and  dahlia  bulbs  into  the  cellar. 
There  were  a  few  bulbs  left  out  that 
fall — but  she  didn't  know  it. 

From  newspaper  reports  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  we  gather  the  in- 
formation that  the  appropriation  of 
$256,100  for  the  distribution  of  free 
garden  seeds  was  cut  out  of  the  ag- 
ricultuial  appropriation  bill — more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
of  the  public  money  spent  by  our 
representatives  as  bribes  for  votes 
will  be  saved.  The  worst  part  of  a 
free  distribution  of  seeds,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  growers  of 
these  seeds  are  the  real  grafters. 
The  surplus  of  old  stock  is  sold  to 
Uncle  Sam — seeds  that  the  houses 
cannot  afford  to  send  out  to  their 
patrons.  Certainly  some  of  the  seeds 
will  grow,  but  many  failures  result 
when  the  farmers  try  to  save  a  few 
cents  by  using  free  seeds.  Here's 
hoping  that  the  free  seed  graft  is 
dead  beyond  all  hope  of  resurrection, 
and  that  the  old  sexton  will  bury  it 
deep. 


This  is  inauguration  day,  and  at 
noon  Mr.  Taft  turned  over  the  lines 
and  the  whip  to  Mr.  Wilson.  Train- 
loads  of  editorial  have  been  sent  out 
broadcast  commenting  on  what  ef- 
fects this  change  will  have  on  the 
country.  One  farmer  over  in  Rich- 
ardson county  last  fall  offered  all  his 
stuff  for  sale  "at  a  bargain."  A 
dandy  good  farmer  asked  me  yester- 
day if  I  thought  that  grain  would 
pay  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
next  four  years.  These  "nervous 
prostrations"  are.  the  result  of  men 
taking  seriously  the  comments  of 
sensational  newspapers  that  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding  discontent 
when  the  government  lines  are  in  the 
hands  of  other  than  their  own  driver. 
I  notice  that  the  sun  came  up  this 
morning  in  the  usual  place  in  the 
horizon.  The  temperature  is  now 
about  normal.  The  business  of  the 
country  is  steady,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer  depends  very  largely 
on  his  own  efforts  and  the  season. 
A  few  days  ago  I  overheard  two  trav- 
eling men  talking.  One  of  them  said 
he  did  all  he  could  to  defeat  Wilson, 
and  then  added:  "By  George,  he  is 
going  to  be  president  of  all  the  peo- 
ple!" That's  the  idea — boost  and 
stop  knocking,  and  in  four  years,  if 
we  don't  like  results,  we  can  change 
again. 


See  them  at 
your  Dealer' 


Save  Work  and  Worry 

j=:=i?--:aj^  Gamble  Equalizers  save  you 
t>  work  and  worry  — save  the 
~m  —  *j  strength  of  your  horses 
■  by  evening  the  pull. 
Made  for  3.  4  or  6  horses  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
Implements.  They  even  the  pull  to  within 
_  fraction  of  a  pound.  Give  each  horse  Its 
share  of  the  pull— save  strength  of  good  pullers.  Give  bigger  days  work.  Style  of  Equalizers  shown  here 
works*  horses  abreast— one  in  furrow.  3  on  unplowed  ground.  For  use  on  16, 18  and  20  inch  sulkies  and  12 
and  14  inch  gang  plows  with  cross  clevis  hitch. 

Gamble  Equalizers  Guaranteed 

to  give  perfect  satisfaction  and  work  as  we  say  or  money  refunded. 
Guaranteed  to  give  plenty  of  room — no  side  draft — no  rubbins  horses' 
legs  with  tugs.  Gamble  Equalizers  are  the  original— they  are 
the  best.  Fully  protected  by  patents— no  others  like  them.  Get  the 
genuine  Gamble  Equalizers.  Made  to  last  a  life  time.  Cost  so 
little  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  them.  Do  not  accept  a  substitute. 
If  your  Implement  D(  aler  does  not  have  them,  send  us  his  name — we 
will  see  you  are  supplied.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  showing 
full  line  of  Gamble  Equalizers. 

STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept  24  Carpentersville,  III. 


J  30  Days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  Yrs.  Guarantee 

'Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Surries,  Driving  Carts,  Car- 
riages, Spring  Wagons,  etc.  — all  genuine  Split  Hickories.  Get 
this  big  free  book  at  once  no  matter  where  you  buy.  Phelps 
even  pays  the  postage,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  a  postal 
or  letter  tonight.    Address  H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 
THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Station  412, 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO  J 


What  We  Pay  for  You 


Note  what  we  do  to 
save  cost  of  upkeep  with 
users  of  Reo  the  Fifth. 
To  save  repairs  and  trou- 
bles. To  insure  you  an 
honest  car. 

Cost  Us  $200 

These  extra  precautions, 
which  some  call  extremes,  cost 
us  about  $200  per  car.  I  em- 
ploy them  because,  in  years  to 
come,  they  save  $500  per  car. 

I  have  proved  this  fact  a 
myriad  times  in  my  26  years  of 
car  building. 

To  merely  sell  cars,  these 
tilings  are  unnecessary.  But  to 
hold  users'  good  will — hold  it 
year  after  year — these  things 
must  be  done. 

Our  Extremes 

Our  steel  is  all  made  to  for- 
mula. It  is  analyzed  twice  be- 
fore using.  That  saves  us 
countless  mistakes. 

Our  gears  are  tested  in  a 
crushing  machine  to  stand  75,- 


*By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


000  pounds  per  tooth.  Our 
springs  are  tested  for  100,000 
vibrations. 

Each  engine  is  tested  for  48 
hours.  There  are  five  long-con- 
tinued tests. 

There  are  fully  one  thousand 
tests  and  inspections  applied  to 
every  car. 

Overcapacity 

I  require  in  each  driving  part 
an  overcapacity  of  not  less  than 
50  per  cent. 

I  use  oversize  tires — 34x4 — 
to  cut  your  tire  upkeep  in  two. 

I  use  15  roller  bearings,  which 
cost  five  times  what  the  usual 
ball  bearings  cost.  And,  to 
avoid  all  flaws,  we  use  190  drop 
forgings,  at  twice  the  cost  of 
steel  castings. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto — 
A  doubly  heated  carburetor — 
An  expensive  centrifugal 
pump — 

14-inch  brake  drums — 2-inch, 
seven-leaf  springs — a  17-coated 
body. 

And  we  limit  our  output  to 
50  cars  daily,  to  insure  accurate 


fitting,  abundant  tests.  To  make 
sure  that  each  car  is  right. 

Does  It  Pay? 

You  know  that  it  pays  to  get 
a  car  built  like  this  if  you've 
owned  a  car  that  wasn't.  All 
the  difference  won't  show  at  the 
start,  of  course,  but  in  after 
years  you'll  see  it. 

Every  dollar  I  spend  in  these 
extremes  saves  users  from  two 
to  four  dollars.  That's  why 
Reo  the  Fifth  stands  at  the  top 
of  its  class,  after  60,000  of  my 
cars  have  been  used. 

See  in  this  car  our  new  cen- 
ter control.  Note  the  absence 
of  levers.  Both  front  doors  are 
clear.  Note  that  it  has  the  left 
side  drive,  like  the  leading  cars 
today. 

Note  the  flush  electric  clash 
lights.  Note  the  splendid  finish. 
Let  our  dealer  point  out  to  you 
the  countless  small  perfections. 
This  is  the  climax  of  a  lifetime 
of  effort.  See  what  it  means  to 
you.   

Write  for  our  catalog  and  we 
will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo 
showroom.   They  are  everywhere. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base  - 

112  inches 
Tires— 

34  x  4  inches 
Center 

Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  Electric 

Lights 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Made  with 

5  and  2 

Passenger 

Bodies 


(155) 


Top  and  windshield  not  Included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  for  fceadlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets — all  for  $100  extra  (list 
price  $170.)     (Grav  &  I>avis  Electric  lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted.) 
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Water  to  Float  a  Navy 

If  all  of  the  water  which  has  been  pumped  by  Aermotors  could  be 
collected  in  one  great  body,  it  would  form  a  sea  on  which  all  the  navies  of 
the  world  could  maneuver.  But  you  do  not  have  to  pump  oceans  of  water 
to  supply  your  own  needs.  What  you  want  is  some  reliable  and  econom- 
ical power  which  will  supply  plenty  of  water  for  your  house,  tarn  and  fields. 

An  Aermotor  of  suitable  size  erected  on  a  tower  of  proper 
height  will  do  the  work  for  you  without  bother  or  worry 
and  with  practically  no  expense. 

Power  for  Pumping 

It  costs  nothing  for  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  to  do  your 
pumping.  More  water  is  pumped  by  Aermotors  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes  than  by  any  other  kind  of  pumping  machinery. 
They  do  their  work  silently,  surely  and  satisfactorily.  Aermotors 
have  been  pumping  water  faithfully  for  the  past  25  years.  Go  to 
any  part  of  the  inhabited  world  today  and  you  will  find  the  Aermotor 
there  ahead  of  you.  From  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  from  Hongkong 
to  Liverpool,  from  Siberia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  on  all  the 
,»  islands  of  the  sea  you  will  find  them.  You  cannot  travel  far  today 
without  seeing  an  Aermotor  standing  out  as  the  most  prominent 
object  in  the  landscape.  Aermotors  have  gone  everywhere  because 
wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
economical,  and  most  reliable  device  for  pumping  water. 

C     Count  the  Cost 

The  price  of  gasoline  has  taken  a  big  jump.  It  is  likely  to  go  up 
again  any  day.  The  air  is  free  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  No 
one  can  corner  your  source  of  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  for 
pumping  water.  The  first  cost  of  an  Aermotor  is  small,  the  upkeep 
is  almost  nothing,  the  service  is  most  satisfactory.  Anyone  who 
has  used  an  Aermotor  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other  pump- 
ing device.  It  was  the  first  steel  windmill  and  has  always  been  the 
best.  Aermotor  Galvanized  Steel  Towers  are  best,  too. 

"Storage  Solves  the  Water  Problem" 

We  have  just  issued  a  large  hanger,  16  x  44  inches,  on  the  above 
subject.  It  contains  over  100  pictures  of  Aermotor  outfits  which 
have  been  pumping  water  for  the  farmers  of  one  community  for 
from  1  to  20  years.   These  picures  have  been  made  from  the  finest 
Xj>~.  1  Jt  of  farm  photographs  that  have  ever  been  taken.  If  you  will  put 
'  up  one  of  these  hangers  in  your  living  room  it  will  be  the  most 
talked  about  object  there.   It  is  100  pictures  in  one  and  each  indi- 
vidual picture  shows  a  prosperous  farm  where  the  Aermotor  is 
used  for  supplying  all  the  water  required.    This  hanger  gives  val- 
uable  information  about  the  storage  of  water  for  household  and 
''  stock  purposes.   You  should  certainly  have  one.    It  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Just  one  word  "Hanger"  on  a  postal  card,  with  youi 
name  and  address,  will  bring  it. 

Aermotor  Co.  ISSSTXES  Chicago 


/ 


EXPERIENCE— COMCENTBATIOE — PERSEVERANCE 

In  these  three  words  lies  the  key  to  the  success  of  tbe  "Flour  City" 
Tractors.  Tbe  resu't  of  fourteen  years'  specialization,  continually  concen- 
trating: on  improvements  of  mechanical  design,  has  made  the  "Flour 
City"  what  it  is  today. 

The  1913  "Flour  City"  surpasses  all  previous  models  in  mechanical 
efficiency.  It  embodies  all  tbe  desirable  features  f"at  enter  into  f'e  con- 
struction of  a  successful  farm  tractor.  Its  development  bas  teen  guided  bv 
the  requirements  outlined  by  the  progressive  farmer,  along:  the  most  con- 
servative lines.  Its  reputation  is  of  the  character  t'lat  comes  through 
actual  work  in  tbe  Held.  It  etands  for  QUALITY,  EFFICIENCY  and 
SERVICE.  Built  in  three  sizes:  20,  30  and  40  H.  P.  Look  up  the  records 
of  the  "Flour  City"  before  p  acing:  an  order. 

KINNAKD-HAINES  CO.,       847  44th  Ave.  No.,      MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


and  Leveler 


On  Plowed-Down  Corn  Stubble 
— Leaves  All  Trash,  Etc.,  Buried 

where  it  does  the  greatest  amount  o£  good  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  "ACME"  Harrow  is  made  entire- 
ly of  steel  and  iron,  and  there  is  a  size  for  your 
requirements.    Send  for  our  combined  m 
catalog— it  illustrates  and  describes  ^ 
the  "ACME"  line. 

DUANE  H.  NASH.  Inc.. 341  Division  Ave..  Millington.  N.J. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Denver, 
 Colo..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


THIS  HARROW 

CONSERVES  MOISTURE 

It  prepares  the  finest  seed  bed 
for  all  grains  and  alfalfa  because 
it  compacts  the  soil  and  puts  it  in  con- 
dition to  conserve, 
the  moisture. 


NOW! 


Stock 


"■ore  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  kny  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac 
curate,    A  simple,  strong 
durable  machine.  Wrlt< 
for  CATALOG,  price,  eU 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  H  STERLING  ILL 

Carried  at  Omaha. 


When  a  farmer  or  stockman  loses 
cattle  from  blackleg  it  means  simply 
that  he  has  neglected  to  vaccinate, 
which  is  a  very  simple  and  in- 
expensive operation. 


What  has  become  of  the  housewife 
that  started  her  tomato  and  cabbage 
plants  in  a  box  back  of  the  cook 
stove  every  spring? 


WHEN  SOW  ALFALFA  ? 

A  Pierce  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  expect    to  seed    fifteen    acres  o 
alfalfa  this  season.    The  land  to  be 
seeded  grew  corn  last  year,  and  the 
corn  was  cut  off.    Previous  to  that  it 
had  been  in  pasture  for  three  years 
and  had  about  thirteen  loads  of  ma 
nure  per  acre  before  it  was  plante 
to  corn.    The  land  is  rolling,  some  o 
it  being  sandy   and   some   clay  soil 
Would  it  be  safe  to  put  this  land  t 
oats  and  take  chances  on  getting  s 
stand  of  alfalfa  in  the  fall?    If  1  d- 
not  put  the  land  to  grain  this  spring 
what  is  the  best  way  to  handle  it 
Would  it  be  better  to  plow  it  and  the'1 
work  it  all  summer,  or  disk  it  up  well 
and  work  it  until  seeding  time?  The 
corn  stubs  are   about  a   foot  high 
otherwise  the  ground  is  pretty  free 
from  trash.    Last  season  one  of  m? 
neighbors    secured  a    fair    stand  o 
alfalfa  by  plowing  deep  and  seeding 
with  wheat  and  oats  about  the  middl 
of  May.    Would  this  be  a  good  method 
to  follow?    Of  course,  we  cannot  tel 
what    his    stand    will    be    in  the 
spring.     I  tried    fall    seeding  after 
winter  wheat  two  years  ago,  but  with 
poor  results;  that  is  why  I  am  asking 
for  information." 

Two  general  methods  of  seeding  are 
applicable  to  this  case;  either  the 
alfalfa  may  be  sown  in  latter  May  or 
early  June,  or  a  crop  of  early  oats 
may  be  grown  and  the  seeding  be 
deferred  until  August.  In  eithe 
method  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  seedbed  for  alfalfa  must  be 
firm  to  within  one  or  two  inches  o 
the  surface,  and  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  the 
best  insurance  against  failure  from 
drouth  after  the  seed  is  sown. 

If  spring  seeding  is  decided  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  must 
be  influenced  by  the  possibility  of  the 
sandy  parts  of  the  field  blowing.  No 
doubt  it  will  stand  disking,  and  tha. 
should  be  done  early  to  start  weed 
seeds  and  conserve  moisture.  If  the 
danger  of  blowing  is  slight,  it  should 
be  plowed  quite  early;  then  the 
plowed  ground  should  be  worked  with 
disk  or  harrow  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  pack  the 
seedbed.  If  there  is  some  danger  of 
blowing,  the  plowing  should  be  de- 
ferred until  latter  May,  when  the 
hardest  of  the  spring  winds  are 
usually  past.  Plowing  done  soon  be 
fore  seeding  must  be  shallow,  how 
ever,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  pack  it  well;  a  heavy  land 
roller  should  do  this  beautifully 
where  the  plowing  is  not  deep. 

We  have  never  been  very  enthusi 
astic  about  disking  alone  as  prepara- 
tion for  alfalfa.  The  disk  leaves  the 
trash  all  mixed  with  the  surface  soil 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  covering 
of  the  alfalfa  seed.  Moreover,  while 
the  under  part  of  a  seedbed  prepared 
with  a  disk  is  firm,  there  is  too  much 
loose  earth  at  the  surface  for  the  best 
and  surest  germination  and  root 
taking  of  small  seeds. 

Our  correspondent  suggests  the  pos 
sibility  of  tilling  the  ground  through 
the  summer  and  seeding  the  alfalfa 
in  the  fall.  That  would  be  a  good 
plan  on  unirrigated  land  in  western 
Nebraska,  but  we  do  not  believe  it 
is  necessary  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state. 

By  the  latter  part  of  May  or  earlv 
June  the  weeds  should  be  pretty  well 
conquered,  and  the  soil  quite  well 
filled  with  moisture.  By  seeding  then, 
any  possible  mishap  to  fall  seeding 
may  be  avoided.  We  would  not  use 
a  nurse  crop,  because  the  young 
alfalfa  should  have  all  the  moisture 
without  having  to  share  it  with  oats 
or  wheat.  Seeding  in  the  spring 
earlier  than  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  May  should  generally  be  avoided, 
except  under  irrigation,  because  it 
gives  the  weeds  too  good  a  chance. 

The  exact  time  to  sow  the  seed  in 
the  plan  we  have  outlined  cannot  be 
definitely  fixed,  for  it  depends  upon 
weather  conditions;  we  would  not 
want  to  delay  it  beyond  the  10th  or 
15th  of  June,  however,  because  the 
young  alfalfa  would  not  then  secure 
a  sufficient  start  before  the  hot 
weather  of  mid-summer. 

I?  fall  seeding  is  chosen,  then  an 
early  variety  of  small  grain  should 
be  sown  on  the  land,  and  the  crop 
removed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
harvest.  At  this  point  the  practice 
varies.  Some  farmers  merely  disk 
the  stubble  and  keep  disking  and  har- 
rowing until  time  to  sow  the  alfalfa 
in  August.  Others  plow  shallow  im- 
mediately after  the  land  is  cleared, 


and  then  cultivate  the  plowed  ground 
■intil  seeding  time. 
We  prefer  the  latter  method  because 

t  gives  a  good,  clean  seedbed  by  put- 

ing  the  trash  down  out  of  the  way. 

t  is  advisable  to  disk  ahead  of  the 
plow,  however,  in  order  to  mix  the 
'rash  with  the  surface  soil  and  keep 

t  from  acting  as  a  blanket  when 
turned  under.  Ground  plowed  in  this 
way  should  be  cultivated  frequently 
'hrovgh  the  summer  to  keep  down 
weeds,  pack  the  soil  and  conserve 
moisture. 

In  Pierce  countv  fall  seeding  of 
"•Ifalfa  should  not  be  delayed  much. 
;f  any,  beyond  the  middle  of  August. 
Many  failures  from  fall  seeding  have 
^een  the  result  of  poor  preparation 
of  the  seedbed.  Of  course,  if  moisture 
;s  not  forthcoming  from  the  clouds  it 
"annot  be  stored  in  the  soil,  and  that 
!s  one  factor  that  makes  fall  seeding 
">f  alfalfa  a  little  less  sure  as  a  rui3 
than  late  spring  seeding. 

Securing  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  is 
Tfter  all  a  matter  that  depends  a 
ereat  deal  upon  the  weather.  Either 
if  the  methods  we  have  given  here 
"hojld  in  an  average  season  give  our 
correspondent  a  good  stand,  although 
all  seeding  in  northern  Nebraska, 
where  the  harvest  is  later,  is  probably 
not  quite  so  sure  as  in  the  southern 
'ialf  of  the  state. 

Where  the  chances  are  reasonably 
><ood  for  the  success  of  fall  seeding 
rollowing  small  grain  it  should  be  pre- 
ferred, because  it  obviates  the  loss  of 
the  use  of  the  land  for  a  season. 


CORN  PLANTING  METHODS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  While  pick- 
ing over  my  seed  corn  again  and 
shelling  it  by  hand  I  was  thinking 
hard  how  I  could  go  at  it  to  grow 
i  little  more  corn  to  the  acre  in  this 
dry  country.  I  thought  it  might  be 
a  good  scheme,  after  we  have  the  corn 
'and  well  prepared,  to  list  two  rows 
and  omit  one  row  so  as  to  have  some- 
thing like  an  air  space — or  whatever 
it  may  be  called.  That  is  to  say,  1 
would  not  advise  planting  less  seed 
to  the  acre,  but  to  have  as  much  seed 
in  the  two  rods  as  would  ordinarily 
be  planted  in  three,  then  to  list  and 
work  the  third  row  as  well  as  the 
vest  of  the  field. 

During  the  hot  days  of  July  and 
August  we  don't  always  get  the  needed 
rain,  and  if  by  this  method  we  could 
keep  the  corn  growing  a  few  days 
longer  we  might  find  a  great  improve- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  season.  And 
with  such  big  cornfields  as  we  have 
out  here,  from  two  to  five  bushels 
extra  . to  the  acre  would  make  a  nice 
looking  pile  and  would  surely  come 
mighty  handy  before  the  next  year's 
crop  would  be  ready  to  gather. 

Do  others  know  of  any  such  experi- 
ments that  have  been  or  are  being 
made?  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers 
will  give  us  a  little  advice  in  this 
regard.  I  should  be  greatly  interested 
to  hear  of  something  of  the  kind,  as 
we  aim  to  have  a  little  contest  among 
ourselves  this  year — that  is,  the  old 
man  and  the  boys — and  of  course  each 
one  wants  to  come  out  ahead  at  the 
end  of  the  game.  In  order  to  make 
such  a  contest  a  success  we  must 
agree  on  a  prize  of  some  kind;  but  I 
am  quite  sure  the  promise  of  a  free 
trip  to  the  state  fair  will  make  the 
boy3  work  like  beavers  for  the  best 
corn. 

I  also  believe  it  a  good  plan  to 
double  list  the  cornfield,  as  I  find  that 
along  in  July  and  August  the  ground 
in  between  the  rows  becomes  hard  and 
dries  out  too  rapidly,  then  when  a 
rain  comes  it  is  in  great  haste  to  run 
off.  I  thought  I  would  try  this  once 
on  a  small  scale  and  see  how  it  would 
turn  out.  We  are  often  told  to  plan 
our  work  in  the  winter  and  then  carry 
out  those  plans  in  the  summer,  and 
that  is  just  what  I  am  after.  Will 
someone  please  help  us  out? 

G.  A.  ROEDEL. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


Farm  machinery  is  a  very  impor- 
tant item  in  reducing  the  labor  cost 
of  growing  farm  crops,  but  still  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  buy 
machinery  that  will  not  pay  out  on 
the  investment.  Before  buying  an 
implement  the  farmer  should  ask 
aimself,  "Will  it  pay?"  If  conserva- 
tive figures  show'  that  it  will,  then 
buy  without  hesitation. 


A  Cass  county  farmer  sowed  sev- 
eral acres  of  spring  wheat  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  which  proves  that  Nebraska 
climate  in  the  winter  is  of  a  real 
tropical  nature — sometimes. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

Belated  Letters 

A  little  girl  writes  to  nie:  "I  sup 
pose  you  received  my  story,  and  I 
looked  to  see  it  in  print  but  did  not 
find  it.  I  was  trying  to  write  my  best 
and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  write  any 
better.  1  was  surprised  at  not  seeing 
my  letter  in  the  paper.  I  wish  you 
would  write  and  tell  me  why  it  was 
not  there." 

My  deal-  little  girl,  T  will  write  to 
you  through  the  paper  and  then  other 
little  girls  who  have  been  puzzled 
because  they  did  not  see  their  letters 
right  away  may  understand,  too,  for 
it  would  take  more  time  than  T  can 
spare  to  write  to  each  one  of  you 
and  explain  why  your  letters  are  not 
all  printed. 

Your  particular  letter  may  be  lying 
in  the  file  with  a  good  many  others 
waiting  until  there  is  room  for  it 
without  crowding  out  the  letters  of 
that  week.  Some  weeks  there  are  a 
great  many  more  letters  than  there 
is  room  for,  so  the  best  of  them  are 
printed  at  once  and  the  others  put 
away  until  there  is  more  room,  which 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  time,  for 
these  letters  come  like  bad  weather 
—  in  bunches — and  there's  sure  to  be 
a  clearing-up  spell  between  showers. 

Of  course,  there  are  probably  some 
letters  written  that  never  reach  me, 
and  that  may  sometimes  be  the  reason 
they  don't  appear  in  print.  And  then 
some  have  to  go  to  the  waste  basket 
because  they  don't  comply  with  the 
rules,  one  of  which  is  that  letters 
must  be  of  general  interest  and  not 
just  a  catalog  of  family  names  and 
farm  animals  or  fchool  work  or  a 
description  of  one's  self.  But  if  your 
letter  was  of  interesting  things,  have 
some  patience  and  wait  and  you  will 
probably  see  it  yet. — Mrs.  McKenney. 


YOUR  MONEY  DEPOSITED  WITH  US 

«™  6%  INTEREST 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write  for  Information 

Fidelity  Savings  ft  Loan  association 


Ml    X  STREET 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 


E--Z  FENCE  SAVER 

Keep  up  the  old  and  new  WIRE 
FENCES  around  your  place  by 
usine  the  E-Z  WIRE  TIGHT- 
ENER. It  required  such  a  little 
time  to  make  the  old  fence  as  good  as 
new.  Used  by  fence  builders  throu- 
ghout the  country.  Made  so  you  may 
use  either  side.  Sent  PREPAID  for 
$1.00.  Wni  for  descriptive  Cir- 
cular.   AGENTS  WANTED, 

THE  NOBLE  MFG.  CO.  Kendallville.  Indiana 


SalzeRs  Offers 

Flnwpr  Cp£>iiC  Special  collection— 
■  1UVVC1  brilliant  bloomers- 

enough  to  plant  a  big  garden.  Six  generous 
packages  rarest  seeds— will  give  you  an 
endless  amount  of  flowers  during  summer 
and  fall. 

1  pkg.  Elegant  Asters 
_  1  pkg.  Lovely  Alyssum 

*M     iB  1  pkg.  Bright  Petunias 

I    /■  1  pkg.  Brilliant  Poppies 

I  (JLa       1  pkg.  Blue  Centaurea 
JL    JLV>        '  pkg.  Sunny  Cosmos 
Six  packages  postpaid  for 
14  cts.  Easily  worth  35  cts. 


Vegetable  Seeds.  ^ 

tables  in  generous  packages.  Will  furnish 
rich,  juicy  vegetables  and  lots  and  lots  of 
them  during  spring  and  summer.  Enr.iigh 
to  plant  a  big  kitchen  garden.  One  package 
each  Salzer's  Earliest  Cabbage,  Shore  Horn 
Carrot.  Early  Market  Cucum-  _ 
ber.Prizehead  Lettuce,  Mixed  rfffl  M% 
Onion  and  Flash  Light  Rad-   ■  Man. 

■ents—  V_VO 


all  six,  postpaid,  for 


Combination  Oiler. 

above  two  for  25  cents  or 


PRIZE  STORY 

Fan  for  the  Ram 

We  have  two  little  calves  that 
drink  out  of  a  bucket,  and  one  day 
our  hired  man  was  reaching  over  a 
low  fence  with  two  small  pails  of 
milk  for  the  calves  to  drink.  Our 
pet  ram,  which  my  brother  had  often 
teased,  mistook  his  attitude  for  a 
challenge  to  fight,  so  he  ran  up  and 
knocked  the  man  over  between  the 
two  calves.  He  was  very  angry  and 
wanted  to  kill  the  ram,  but  we  coaxed 
him  out  of  the  notion. — Alene  Sloey. 
age  10,  Belvidere,  Neb. 


"In  the  Long  Ago" 

.  Every  summer  we  used  to  go  to  my 
grandfather's  farm,  but  one  summer 
I  remember  better  than  any  other. 
One  day  when  my  brother  and  I  had 
played  nearly  everything  we  could 
think  of,  as  we  were  going  to  the 
house  we  passed  the  old  straw  stack 
and  stopped  to  play  a  little  while  in 
the  ftraw.  Finally  we  saw  some 
twino  and  began  tying  the  straw  up 
into  sheaves,  then  we  made  shocks  of 
them  We  amused  ourselves  in  this 
way  for  quite  a  while,  then  went  to 
the  house  and  rested.— Clare  Clark, 
age  11,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


way. — Miriam  L.  Dexter,  age  9,  Paw 
nee  City,  Neb. 


Valentine  Day 

Every  year  we  have  a  valentine  box 
at  our  school.  We  get  a  box  and  put 
a  lid  on  it,  then  make  a  hole  in  the 
lid,  and  all  of  us  put  our  valentines 
into  it.  We  don't  let  anyone  see 
them  because  we  don't  want  anyone 
to  know  where  they  come  from.  In 
the  last  hour  of  school  some  of  the 
pupils  pass  the  box  and  give  the 
valentines  to  those  whose  names  are 
on  the  backs.  Sometimes  they  know 
who  they  are  from,  and  sometimes 
they  don't;  some  of  the  valentines  are 
pretty  and  some  are  not;  some  are 
home-made  and  some  are  not.  It  is 
lots  of  fun— Ella  Smith,  age  11, 
Pender,  Neb. 


Sagacious  Squirrel 

When  I  visited  my  aunt  in  the  east 
she  had  a  pet  squirrel  that  lived  out- 
doors. Every  morning  my  aunt  and 
cousin  used  to  take  a  walnut  and  a 
hammer  and  crack  the  nut  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  squirrel  waited  until 
the  nut  was  cracked,  then  Paul 
picked  up  half  of  it  and  my  aunt  held 
out  her  hand  and  the  squirrel  came 
and  took  the  other  half  out  of  her 
hand.  One  day  a  neighbor  coaxed 
the  squirrel  into  her  house  with  a 
walnut  and  then  tried  to  catch  him. 
That  frightened  him  and  he  tried  to 
get  out.  He  tore  the  curtains  and 
broke  some  of  the  dishes  on  the 
buffet.  At  last  she  opened  the  door 
and  let  him  out,  and  he  ran  away  and 
never  came  back. — Mamie  L.  Bahner, 
age  10,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 


Send  30c  and  we  add 
the  wonderful  New 
Earliest  Red  Riding 
Hood  Tomato  Nov- 
elty, alone  costing  15c. 


Special  Farm  Seed  Offer 

For  10  cents  we  gladly  mail  one  package  each 
new»l,ooo  Prize  Marquois  Wheat,  Twentieth 
Century  Alfalfa,  Rejuvenated  Bonanza 
oats,  and  many  other  farm  seed  samples, 
together  with  our  great  seed  book. 

J?.°.n  t  '?  Bet  our  b,8  1M3  ca<alog  and  premium 
in  .  £reeJor  the  asking.  Send  for  it  and  one  or 
an  of  the  above  special  offers. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 
129  South  Eighth  St.,  Lacrosse,  Wis. 


A  Distinguished  Pouy 

We  have  a  little  white  pony  whose 
name  is  Billy.  He  used  to  belong  to 
a  mail  carrier,  and  his  picture  and 
the  mail  carrier's  is  now  on  the  4-cent 
parcel  post  stamp.  We  drive  him  to 
school  in  the  spring  and  fall,  but  in 
the  winter  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground  the  roads  are  too  heavy  for 
him.  He  has  only  one  bad  habit,  that 
is,  he  won't  stand;  and  if  we  don't 
let  him  go  when  he  wants  to  go  he 
will  back  up,  so  he  is  not  safe  for 
children  to  drive.  One  day  last  year 
when  we  were  getting  ready  to  come 
home  from  school  we  were  a  trifle 
slow  in  getting  into  the  buggy.  He 
started  to  back  and  nearly  upset  the 
buggy.  He  will  eat  sugar,  apples, 
eggs,  bread  and  almost  anything  we 
give  him  that  is  good. — June  Binder, 
age  9,  Schuyler,  Neb. 


An  Interrupted  Ride 

Once  when  I  was  visiting  my  Uncle 
Ed  we  had  all  started  for  a  drive.  A 
tall  hedge  grew  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  as  we  turned  at  the  end  of 
the  hedge  we  saw  an  automobile  com- 
ing down  a  hill.  Uncle  Ed  tried  to 
turn  the  horses  to  go  straight  on,  but 
they  were  frightened  and  balked. 
The  owner  of  the  machine  was  teach- 
ing his  hired  man  to  run  it,  and  the 
man  could  not  stop  the  machine  in 
time  to  avoid  striking  us.  But  he 
slowed  down  considerably  and  so  did 
not  crash  into  us  very  hard.  The 
auto  knocked  our  surrey  over  and 
broke  a  wheel,  but  none  of  us  was 
hurt.  The  owner  of  the  car  took  us 
to  his  house,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  Uncle  Ed  led  the  horses 
to  Mr.  Cooper's  house,  and  he  loaned 
us  his  carriage  and  we  went  on  our 


Not  Good  Eskimos 

One  day  this  winter  when  my  chum 
and  I  were  coasting  I  said,  "Let's 
build  a  snow  house."  So  we  got  a 
scoop  shovel  and  another  small  shovel 
and  started  to  pile  up  snow.  When  it 
was  about  four  feet  high  we  began 
to  pile  more  snow  around  it,  and 
pretty  soon  we  thought  it  good 
enough,  so  we  commenced  to  dip  out 
the  middle.  When  we  had  made  a 
good  hole  I  crawled  into  it  and  some 
snow  fell  down  my  neck.  I  backed 
out  and  began  to  dig  again,  but  ran 
the  shovel  through  the  wall  and  made 
a  big  hole  in  it.  We  put  a  patch  of 
hard,  crusted  snow  on  the  outside, 
and  that  filled  the  hole  all  right.  Then 
Elmer  got  into  the  house  and  started 
to  dig,  but  he  punched  such  a  big 
hole  that  we  could  not  mend  it,  so 
we  jumped  on  the  roof  and  knocked 
it  in,  and  that  was  the  last  of  our 
snow  house.  —  Walter  Lemmerman, 
age  11,  Palmer,  Neb. 


A  Sharp  Little  Hen 

We  have  a  bantam  hen  named 
"Bity,"  and  she  is  now  eight  years 
old.  She  is  the  only  one  left  out  of 
a  family  of  three.  She  used  to  come 
to  the  house  for  food  and  drink,  and 
always  liked  to  lay  her  eggs  in  the 
house.  She  would  peck  at  the  door 
until  someone  opened  it,  then  walk  in 
and  fly  up  on  the  refrigerator  and 
make  a  nest  out  of  the  papers  we 
kept  up  there.  In  the  winter  she  used 
to  fly  onto  the  back  of  our  old  pet 
horse  to  keep  her  feet  warm. 

One  day  when  she  was  in  the  house 
we  couldn't  find  her.  We  looked  and 
looked  until  evening,  but  no  Bity 
could  we  see.  We  children  felt 
pretty  bad  about  it,  and  went  to  bed 
broken-hearted.  But  when  mamma 
went  to  bed  she  found  Bity  behind 
the  lamp,  all  curled  up  to  keep  warm, 
and  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass. 
I  would  have  to  use  a  whole  tablet 
to  tell  all  the  tricks  of  our  Bity. — 
Marie  Cramb,  Gladstone,  Neb. 


Trouble  Keeping  Rabbits 

Once  my  brother  got  two  rabbits 
from  one  of  "the  neighbor  boys.  Their 
names  were  Daisy  and  Bunny.  He 
kept  them  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
had  lots  of  fun  with  them.  Some- 
times I  would  crawl  into  the  house 
with  them,  then  they  would  try  to 
bite  my  ears.  They  would  run  all 
over  me  and  try  to  hide.  We  fed 
them  cabbage  and  lettuce  leaves, 
grass,  oats  and  corn.  Their  little 
house  was  on  the  south  side  of  a  shed 
and  had  two  rooms.  One  night  some 
stray  dogs  broke  into  it,  and  whether 
the  dogs  killed  the  rabbits  and  ate 
them  or  the  rabbits  got  away  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  do  hope  the  rabbits  got 
away. 

We  have  not  had  any  since  then. 
One  day  we  caught  a  little  rabbit  out 
in  the  field  and  locked  it  up,  but  the 
next  morning  it  was  gone.  How  or 
where  it  got  out  I  could  not  guess, 
for  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  hole 
in  the  box,  nor  was  it  open.  After- 
wards we  discovered  a  hole  which 
the  rabbit  had  gnawed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  It  had  burrowed  its  way 
through  the  ground,  and  at  last  was 
free.— Mary  Dierks,  age  13,  Benning- 
ton, Neb. . 


A  Pair  of  Partridges 

I  live  on  a  farm  near  a  city,  and 
last  year  mamma  decided  that  my 
two  brothers  and  I  should  go  with 
her  to  the  state  poultry  show.  The 
snow  was  pretty  deep  and  we  went 
in  a  bob-sled.  There  were  all  kinds 
of  chickens  at  the  show,  and  some 
dogs  and  puppies  too;  and  a  fox  and 
guinea  pigs.  We  saw  two  peacocks 
in  a  pen,  and  there  were  geese  and 
turkeys;  the  turkeys  would  spread 
their  tails  and  strut  about. 

There  was  a  large  pen  with  little 
rooms  in  it,  and  in  each  of  those 
rooms  was  a  pair  of  partridges.  Our 
state  representative  gave  them  to  us 
to  put  in  our  orchard,  and  we  carried 
them  home  in  the  bob-sled.  One  of 
the  boys  had  to  sit  on  the  box  to  keep 
it  from  falling  off.  He  put  his  legs 
on  top  of  the  box  because  he  thought 
the  partridges  might  pick  them. 

Papa  put  the  box  in  the  orchard, 
and  the  partridges  made  nests  for 
the  little  ones  that  came.  They  are 
all  big  now,  but  I  do  not  see  them 
often  and  don't  know  where  they  are. 
They  will  build  nests  again  when 
spring  comes.  Partridges  are  larger 
than  quails. — Louise  Casebeer,  age  9, 
York,  Neb. 


The  Harvest 
Guaranteed 

YOU  are  interested  in  the 
seeds  that  grow— the  seeds  that 
will  produce  the  largest  crops- 
You  are  likewise  interested  in 
the  automobile  tires  that  will 
give  the  greatest  mileage.  If 
quality  is  guaranteed  you  avoid 
all  chance  of  loss. 
Ajax  "built  in"  Quality  is 
guaranteed  by  a  written  pledge 
of  5000  miles.  For  eight  years 
it  has  been  thus  clearly  defined 
in  writing,  assuring  a  bonus  of 
1500  miles  to  every  Ajax  user. 

For  eight  years  we  have  not  only 
advertised  quality  but  guaranteed  it. 


Guaranteed     (in  writing-)      5000  Miles 

Drop  us  a  postal  for  Booklet  "Figures 
That  Don't  Lie"  and  nameof  nearest 
Ajax  dealer. 

AJAX-GRIEB  RUBBER  CO. 

1789  Broadway  New  York  City 

Factories:     Trenton,  N.  J. 


•«  FREE  BOOK  ~ 

ALFALFA 

HOW  TO  GROW  IT  ON  YOUR  LAND 

"Alfalfa— Wonder  Crop,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
just  issued  by  us.  It  contains  a  fund  of  priceless 
information  on  alfalfa  growing  secured  from  many 
sources;  United  States  Government,  State  Experi- 
ment Stations,  the  best  posted  authorities  and  suc- 
cessful growers.^  This  information  was  secured  at 
a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  research,  and  yet 
it  is  yours  for  the  asking  without  cost.  This  book 
will  convince  you  that  your  farm  has  some  land  on 
which  you  can  grow  alfalfa;  it  tells  how  to  get  re 
suits  from  the  firstplanting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil,  including  fertilizing,  plowing, 
liming,  and  how  to  prepare  the  seed;  when  to  plant, 
how  to  plant.  It  tells  you  what  to  do  during  the 
growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than  average 
crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  This  book  is 
worth  many  dollars  to  the  farmer  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa,  but  we  gladly  send  it  without  cost 
or  obligation  of  any  kind  if  you  answer  at  once. 
Don't  put  it  off— write  for  free  book  today. 
GAUOWAT  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  404  S  WATERLOO.  IA. 


$80.00  TO  $200  00  MONTHLY 

SALARY  PAID  WEEKLY 
No     Experience  Necessary 
Free  Course  in  .Salesmanship  worth  many 
dollar  i  to  any  man.  Taught  by  personal  in- 
struction while  you  earn  the  above  salarv 
J.   H.  STURDEVANT 
•     SAINT    PAIL,  NEBRASKA 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1913 
bicycle.    Write  for  special  offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  <£  #/,  007 
1913  Models  9§*/tO^^£ 
with  Coaster  Brakes  &  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1911  8.  1911  Models       7  «—  (fCO 
all  of  best  makes  ..  H>  t  «°  V>  *  nS 

100  Second  -Hand  Wheels 

AM  makes  and  models,  O  t  <r»  O 
good  as  new  V*      lo  *P  O 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

we  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 

cent  deposit,  -pay  thefreight^axiA  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  "TRIAL. 

I,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sun- 
'drles,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles 
a'  half  usual  prices.    DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get 
our  r-italogues  and  offer.    Write  now. 
ULEAD  CYCLE  CO.    Dept.  M-316  CHICAGO 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Stuff  Birds  And 

Animalc  Learn  at  hom#  to  mount 
#milllllal9  birds,    animate,  game 

beads,  flan ;  tan  skins :  make  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  own  trophies.    Make  big 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time  Weguirantwiuc- 
ew.   Charges  low.   Write  today  for  FREE  Il- 
lustrated book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
swing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
mats.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
Monarch  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Nebr 


Farmers  Sons  Wanted 

•tock  and  lan  education  to  work  In  an  office;  $80  *  month 
with  Advancement,  steady  employment,  must  be  nonet  and  re. 
liable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  ate  being  established 
■  each  state  Apply  »t  once,  gNIng  fuli  psttlculsn.  The  Vet. 
■finery  Selena*  Anseeietlea,  Dent.  E2,  taarien,  Canada. 
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Concrete  Hoot  Cellar 
Mill  Neck,  II.  Y. 


A  good  root  cellar  will  keep  Uour  Vegetables 

and  fruit  in  fine  condition,  winter  and  summer.  It  is  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  build.  Wouldn't  you  like  one  handy  to 
the  house  ? 

When  you  come  to  building  it,  don't  forget  there's  as 
much  difference  in  Portland  Cement  as  there  is  in  the  ways 
it  i9  used.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cement, — "Atlas"  and 
"cement."'  Remember  the  Government  has  given  us  a  new 
contract  to  supply  all  the  rest  of  the  cement  to  finish  the 
Panama  Canal. 


Haw  )fv  our  FREE  1 68  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?    Write  us  for  it  now. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  E2SIt*!!S  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept3l     30  Broad  St.,N.Y. 
Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  product!  ve  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50, COO  barr  els  per  day 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Helps 
Solve  flu 
Hired- 
Girl 
Question 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
keeps  the  hired  girl 
satisfied  and  makes 
the  work  far  easier 
and  pleasanter  for  the 
h  o  u  s  ewv  i  f  e  when 
"help"  is  not  obtain- 
able. For  it  takes  half 
the  drudgery  out  of 
cleaning  cooking 
utensils,  kitchen  cut- 
lery, churns,  milk  pails 
and  pans  and  half  the 
rubbing  out  of  scrub- 
bing. The  hardest 
things  clean  easiest 
with  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser. 

Many  Uses  and  Full 
Directions  on  Large 
Sifter  Can — 10c. 


oiiyq  Circfe  j 

Pajy   it  <al o rv 6)  | 


T  Y0URT1DEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  in  veil* 
ns.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent- ' 
What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journals 

CHAN  DUE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  *n  ft 

Eit.bli.brf  16  tmrt 
1073  P.  Street,  Washington.  D-  f- 


Keep  a  bottle  of  vinegar  near  the 
washstand  and  rub  the  hands  with  it 
after  taking  them  out  of  strong  soap 
suds  or  after  using  scouring  soip  or 
washing  powder  with  much  alkali. 
The  acid  counteracts  1  the  alkali 
and  keeps  the  hands  from  being 
roughened  by  it. 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  tc 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Wholesome  Philosophy 

It  is  a  good  many  years  since 
"David  Harum"  was  cataloged  among 
the  "best  sellers"  of  the  year,  but  the 
book  has  lost  none  of  its  wholesomely 
amusing,  entertaining  qualities  nor 
the  sage  little  preachments  embodied 
in  David's  philosophical  observations, 
and  it's  one  of  the  books  I  like  to  pick 
up  and  sketch  again  occasionally, 
selecting  the  parts  that  happen  to 
strike  my  mood  at  the  time. 

Today  one  little  observation  caug'it. 
my  attention  and  sent  my  thoughts 
off  foraging  for  "sim'lar  experience?." 
"  'S  I  look  back,"  he  observed,  speak- 
ing of  some  one's  habit  of  gratifying 
his  wants  whenever  his  pocketbook 
would  allow,  " 's  I  look  back,  it  ain't 
the  money  't  I've  spent  for  the  good 
times  I've  had  't  I  regret;  it's  fie 
good  times  I  might  's  well  have  had 
and  didn't." 

"Trouble  with  me  was,"  said  David 
again,  "that  till  I  was  considerable 
older  'n  you  be  I  had  to  scratc'i 
gravel  like  all  possessed,  and  it's  hard 
work  now  sometimes  to  git  the  ide^ 
out  of  my  head  but  what  the  money's 
wuth  more  than  the  things  I  want." 
And  later:  "Fur's  waitin'  fer  things 
is  concerned,  ther's  such  a  thing  as 
waitin'  too  long.  Your  appetite  '11 
change,  mebbe." 

Passing  over  the  first  observation, 
with  which  most  of  us  have  had  occa- 
sion to  concur  at  divers  times,  let's 
take  the  second  one  under  considera- 
tion for  a  moment.  There  are  so 
many,  many  people  who  have  had  to 
"scratch  gravel"  so  long  and  so  hard 
that  when  they  reach  "easv  street" 
they  have  lost  the  power,  almost,  to 
spend  a  dollar  for  anything  except 
prime  necessities. 

The  dollar  that  "came  hard"  grew 
so  large  as  it  came  nearer  that  it 
hides  the  view  of  larger  things  that 
once  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  the 
inner  desire;  it  eclipses  the  world  of 
good  and  desirable  things  which  its 
expenditure  might  bring  into  the 
lives  of  its  possessor  and  his  family, 
so  that,  while  they  may  be  wealthy 
so  far  as  money  and  property  consti- 
tute wealth,  they  are  poor  in  much 
that  a  judicious  expenditure  of  money 
would  bring  into  their  lives. 

And  that  is  poor  economy,  for,  as 
David  quoted  the  friend  of  whom  ha 
spoke  at  first:  "We're  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrer,  an'  the'  ain't  no  pocket 
in  a  shroud."  We  might  as  well  use 
some  of  the  means  for  which  we  have 
toiled  to  the  worthy  end  of  improving 
and  upbuilding  our  lives  and  the 
live.3  of  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact,  for  of  what  other  use  is 
money  and  property  when  we  get 
down  to  the  consideration  of  jfeal 
values? 

And  why  wait,  when  the  means  is 
available,  for  the  things  that  would 
add  to  the  comfort  or  happiness  or 
development  of  the  finer  talents  of 
various  members  of  the  family;  the 
things  that,  while  not  primarily  nec- 
essary, are  desirable?  Truly,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  waiting  too  long 
and  allowing  fine  impulses,  pure  am- 
bitions and  latent  talents  to  die  from 
lack  of  exercise. 

Often  parents  who  are  disappointed 
in  their  children  when  they  fail  as 
grown  men  and  women  to  "amount 
to  anything"  are  responsible  for  their 
failure  because  they  themselves 
failed  to  note  budding  aspirations: 
or,  noting  them,  kept  their  education 
along  that  line  waiting  until  their 
fortunes  were  fully  made — till  they 
could  "spare"  the  necessary  money  to 
forward  the  development  of  their  best 
ambitions  and  so  allowed  the  inspira- 
tion to  die  from  "hope  long  deferred." 

But  David  Harum  tells  it  more  en- 
tertainingly.   Read  his  philosophy. 


Seeipes  Wanted 

To  Home  Circle:  Will  some  of  the 
sisters  please  give  me  their  recipe  for 
making  rye  and  graham  bread? 

MRS.  WILLIAM  BOWMAN. 

Wheeler  Co. 


Why  Won't  Jelly  "JellT 

I  would  like  to  get  some  informa- 
tion about  my  plum  jelly.  It  turns 
to  sugar.  What  is  the  cause  of  this? 
— Perplexity. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  some  of  our 
domestic  science  girls  to  explain  the 
"why"  of  some  of  the  things  they  have 
learned  about  jelly-making  and  fruit- 
preserving.  Many  of  the  mothers 
know  why  in  a  general  way  but  can- 
not explain  it  "scientifically,"  even 
though  they  know  how  to  avoid  it; 
so  let's  have  the  explanation  from 
some  ol  the  girls. 


A  Baby  Pen 

To  Home  Circle:  Here  is  a  sug- 
gestion to  mothers  that,  if  carried  out. 
will  be  found  good  for  baby  and  good 
for  their  work:  Make  a  pen  thirty 
inches  square  and  twenty-four  incheg 
deep,  with  a  floor  raised  six  inches 
above  the  lower  edge  of  the  wall.  As 
soon  as  baby  can  sit  alone  this  makes 
an  ideal  place  for  him,  and  he  will 
learn  to  stand  and  walk  without 
creeping.  If  the  pen  is  set  on  castors 
it  may  be  moved  about  the  room  very 
easily,  and  a  carpet  or  rug  on  its 
floor  helps  to  keep  the  baby  warm. 

MRS.  J.  C.  WISNER. 

Adams  Co. 


From  Colorado  Once  More 

To  Home  Circle:  We  have  had  a 
fine  winter  so  far,  although  there  was 
some  cold  weather  in  January — 23 
degrees  below  zero  one  day — but  we 
have  little  wind,  which  makes  so  much 
difference  with  one's  feeling  the  cold. 
Colorado  sunshine  is  warm,  and  -as  it 
streams  into  the  window  where  I 
write  it  sends  a  thrill  of  goodly 
warmth  through  one.  Whatever  draw- 
backs the  silver  state  may  have,  (and 
what  state  has  none?)  the  beautiful, 
life-giving  sunshine  will  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  sins.  Some  four  inches  of 
snow  lies  on  the  eastern  plains  of 
Colorado  today.  It  came  gently  and 
rests  where  it  fell,  which  will  insure 
a  lot  of  moisture. 

Christmas  time,  to  most  of  the 
people  living  on  the  plains,  was  very 
different  from  last  year.  Good  crops 
made  smiling  faces,  and  Santa  Claus 
did  not  have  such  strenuous  times 
trying  to  make  pennies  do  the  work 
of  dollars  as  he  did  last  Christmas. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  post- 
office  here  did  not  have  as  much 
business  as  last  year.  I  think  friends 
in  the  east  comprehended  the  situa- 
tion that  confronted  people  here  and 
sent  more  last  year  for  that  reason. 
If  grandparents  and  uncles  and  aunts 
had  not  made  use  of  Uncle  Sam's 
postoffice  as  they  did  probably  a  good 
many  children  would  have  found 
empty  stockings. 

On  Christmas  eve  we  had  a  tree  at 
the  school  house  in  this  district,  and 
such  good  times  as  we  had!  The 
tree  was  a  dead  apple  tree,  the 
branches  wound  with  green  tissue 
paper,  and  when  covered  with  ropes 
of  cranberries  and  popcorn,  oranges, 
apples,  and  the  presents,  you  never 
would  have  known  it  was  an  old  dead 
tree,  as  one  of  the  young  girls  said. 
They  had  singing,  "teacher"  playing 
the  organ,  and  several  "nieces"  were 
spoken. 

The  people  seem  very  friendly  and 
nearly  all  in  this  neighborhood  own 
their  farms — have  come  to  stay.  A 
little  cement  church  was  built  last 
year  two  miles  from  us.  It  is  close 
to  the  railroad  and  some  day  there 
will  be  a  little  town  and  trains  will 
stop  where  there  is  only  a  switcf 
now  for  freight.  There  is  talk  of  •* 
rural  route  which  will,  we  hope,  passjf 
our  door.  It  surely  will  be  a  boon 
to  us  to  have  our  mail  brought  to  us 
every  day  instead  of  having  to  drive 
two  miles  for  it — and  then  get  it  only 
three  times  a  week. 

I  am  glad  the  moving  picture  shows 
are  receiving  some  notice  from  the 
public.  "It  is  not.  all  gold  thai 
glitters." 

MRS.  F.  C  JOHNSON. 

Colorado. 


Being'  a  Lady 

To  Home  Circle:  We  have  come  to 
think — through  what  process  of  rea- 
soning I  do  not  know — that  to  be  a 
lady  one  must  possess  money,  fine 
clothes,  and  a  good  education;  or  at 
least  enough  to  cover  up  the  fact  that 
one  is  ignorant.  Money  is  a  good 
thing,  and  much  to  be  desired;  fine 
apparel  I  think  may  be  appreciated 
by  most  people,  in  moderation;  and  a 
good  education  is  above  all  a  thing 
to  strive  for.  But  one  can  be  a  lady 
without  any  one  or  even  all  of  these, 
if  through  no  fault  of  her  own  she 
has  been  deprived  of  such  benisons. 
Every  woman,  however,  should  strive 
to  make  a  good  measure  of  all  these 
her  portion. 

But,  dear  girls,  don't  let  the  fact 
that  you  lack  along  these  lines  keep 
you  from  being  a  lady,  for  such  need 
not  be  the  case.  My  mother  used  to 
tell  me  often  that  when  I  grew  np 
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she  wanted  me  to  be  a  "lady;"  but  I 
was  never  impressed  —  although  en- 
couraged -to  get  as  much  education 
as  practicable — that  either  that,  fine 
clothes,  or  even  money  was  requisite 
to  being  a  lady.  More  by  example 
than  by  precept  was  I  taught  that  to 
be  a  lady  one  must  be  honest  and 
truthful,  kind-hearted  and  sympa- 
thetic, genteel  in  manner,  industrious 
and  capable.  And  it'  a  woman  pos- 
sesses all  these  attributes  she  is  a 
lady,  even  though  she  can  not  call 
fine  apparel,  much  money,  or  a  thor- 
ough education  her  own.  Let  me 
illustrate: 

I  know  a  washerwoman  (and  her 
name  is  legion)  who  is  in  every  sense 
a  lady.  It  is  impossible  to  connect 
her  with  soapsuds  and  clothes-lines 
for  the  simple  reason  that  she  lives 
above  her  calling — or  glorifies  it, 
rather.  She  belongs  to  and  graces 
with  her  presence  several  enure1! 
organizations  and  lodges,  entertains 
occasionally;  and  whether  she  is 
hostess  or  guest  she  is  genteel  in 
manner,  self-possessed,  dresses  neatly 
for  any  occasion,  and  wherever  one 
meets  her,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  is  a  ladv. 

Another,  a  young  girl  belonging  to 
a  large  family  where  the  parents  are 
unable  to  provide  all  the  things  dear 
or  even  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  finds  ways,  when 
not  in  school,  to  provide  herself  with 
suitable  clothing  and  spending  money 
in  order  that  she  shall  not  be  a  burden 
to  her  parents.  Whenever  she  goes 
to  a  new  place  this  girl  begins  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  activities  of 
social  life  among  the  young  people 
with  whom  she  becomes  acquainted. 
While  not  forward,  she  makes  friends 
easily — and  retains  them  too,  which 
after  all  is  the  better  thing.  She  is 
asked  to  sing  or  in  other  ways  take 
part  in  all  the  young  people's  gather- 
ings; in  fact,  becomes  one  of  them; 
and  if  anyone  remembers  that  she  is 
just  somebody's  "hired  girl"  the 
recollection  is  pretty  effectually  con- 
cealed, for  in  no  instance  to  my 
knowledge  has  my  friend  been  slighted 
because  at  times  she  turns  "hired 
girl."  Thus  she  is  making  this  work 
a  means  to  an  end — which  means  an 
education — when  perhaps  the  other 
things  mentioned  may  be  had  if  so 
desired. 

Now  the  other  side,  and  1  am 
through.  There  are  many  with  money 
— lots  of  it ;  rich  apparel — more  than 
they  can  use;  an  excellent  education 
— and  yet  they  are  not  ladies.  One 
whom  I  knew  (and  her  name  also  is 
legion)  was  once  a  poor  girl,  but  by 
a  lucky  stroke  she  married  money, 
when — puff! — up  she  went  in  the  air 
and  has  never  come  down  to  the 
level  of  her  former  associates.  Oh. 
yes,  there  was  a  handsome  young 
man,  a  doctor  with  many  friends  and 
a  lucrative  practice,  that  came  along 
with  the  money  the  young  woman 
married;  but  her  actions  proved  that 
the  doctor  was  of  secondary  impor- 
tance in  her  eyes. 

In  the  little  village  "everybody 
knew  everybody,"  and  when  calls 
were  made  it  was  the  custom  to  throw 
a  scarf  over  the  head  and  run  in  at 
the  side  door — and  to  stay  as  long  as 
we  pleased,  too!  My  lady  would  have 
none  of  this,  however;  she  provided 
herself  with  cards,  and  picking  out  a 
select  few,  went  calling  on  rare  occa- 
sions, as  if  too  much  engaged  or  not 
disposed  to  make  calls  often. 

Once  in  a  while  these  select  ones 
were  invited  to  some  kind  of  an  enter- 
tainment at  my  lady's  home,  where 
the  fact  was  impressed  upon  them 
that  my  lady  was  very  exclusive  and 
did  not  care  to  make  many  friends, 
and  those  who  were  thus  honored 
must,  belong  to  her  "set."  Many  at- 
tended her  functions,  enjoyed  the 
good  times  she  provided,  and  laughed 
at  her  behind  her  back.  My  lady  went 
blissfully  on,  however,  snubbing  her 
former  associates  if  they  happened 
to  be  poor  as  she  once  had  been,  and 
making  overtures  to  those  who  were 
a  little  "higher  up;"  scorned  by  the 
one,  laughed  at  by  the  other.  Yet 
all  the  time  she  was  being  a 'lady, 
as  she  saw  it. 

Don't,  girls,  don't!  Just  be  your 
own  true  selves,  in  whatever  position 
you  may  be  placed,  and  you  will  thus 
be  fitting  yourselves  to  grace  and 
honor  the  high  position  when  it  comes. 
And  come  it  will — if  you  are  real 
ladies.  Are  you  poor?  Never  mind! 
Work  on  and  hope  for  better  times. 
Haven't  you  as  many  nice  things  to 
wear  as  you  wish?  Don't  mind  that 
either,  but  remember  that  a  good 
conscience  and  a  pure  heart  are  bet- 


ter than  fine  raiment.  Have  you  no 
money?  Content  yourself  with  the 
thought  that  the  Man  of  Galilee  had 
no  money,  yet  he  did  an  untold 
amount  of  good  by  kind  deeds  and 
kind  words.  Even  ,  so  can  you,  and 
still  be  without  money. 

Listen,  girls!  Make  as  much  money 
as  you  honestly  can,  wear  as  becom- 
ing raiment  as  is  consistent  with 
your  means,  and  do  get  an  education 
in  some  way.  But  don't  think  for  a 
minute  that  you  must  wait  for  any 
of  these  before  you  can  be  a  lady,  for 
you  can  begin  without  them — if  you 
have  not  already  begun.  In  any  and 
all  circumstances,  at  any  and  all 
times,  under  any  and  all  conditions, 
you  can,  if  you  will,  be  a  lady. 

MRS.  MARY  BARRETT. 

Furnas  Co. 


Save 

$25 


TO 


$75 

on  First  Cost- 
Then 


Fine  or  dusty  coal  gives  better  heat 
if  wet  before  putting  in  the  stove.  It 
not  only  burns  better  when  once  it 
ignites,  but  it  gives  more  heat. 


A  jug  of  javelle  water,  made  by 
pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  water  over 
a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  and  add- 
ing four  pounds  of  sal  soda  dissolved 
in  hot  water  (making  a  gallon  of 
liquid  in  all),  is  an  excellent  bleach- 
ing Arid  and  always  ready  for  use. 
Pour  off  the  clear  water  when  the 
lime  has  settled  and  throw  away  the 
sediment,  adding  the  solution  to  the 
soda  solution.    Keep  the  jug  corked. 

The  hanging  out  of  the  clothes  is 
much  more  easily  accomplished  in 
cold  weather  if  they  are  _  carefully 
shaken  out  before  being  carried  out- 
doors and  laid  in  the  basket  in  such 
a  way  that  the  ends  or  corners  to  be 
pinned  on  the  line  are  uppermost  and 
ready  to  be  picked  up  without  loss  of 
time.  A  wheelbarrow  or  cart  in 
which  the  clothes  basket  can  be 
wheeled  along  and  the  clothes  reached 
without  stooping  makes  the  process 
a  quicker  one  also.  Warming  the 
clothes  pins  by  the  fire  while  the  work 
is  being  done  helps  a  little. 


~  MORE  HEAT  =T 

WITH  LESS  FUEL 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  S25  to  (75  more  for  a  fur- 
nace not  nearly  as  good  as  the  Kalamazoo? 
Certainly  not,  especially  wben  the  Kalamazoo 
gives  greater  heat  and  cuts  down  fuel  bills. 
Furnace  and  complete  fittings  shipped  directat 
factory  price. 

30  Day»  Free  Trial— Cash  or  Credit 
You  don't  keep  the  Kalamazoo  unless  It  proves 
in  service  that  it  can  heat  your  house  perfectly 
at  minimum  expense.  Convenient  payments. 
We  pay  freight  charges. 

Furnace  Book  Free 

Gives  you  facta  that  will  save  you  money  in 
buying,  installing  and  operating  your  furnace. 
We're  glad  to  mail  it  free— write  a  request  on 
a  postal,— ask  for  catalog  No.  923. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  have  two  other  catalogs,  one  describing 
Heating  and  Cooking  Stoves,  the  other  describ- 
ing Gas  Ranges.   Which  one  do  you  wish? 
Trade  Mark  Registered. 


Direct  to  You 


The  test  of  the  productivity  of  a  soil 
is  the  oats  crop  it  will  produce. 


^tfedM&i£tr 

is  yours,  no  matter  what  you 
are  up  against,  if  you  own  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  coat  that  keeps  out 
ALL  the  rain 
On  every  label 
we  print  plainly 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

and 
we  mean  it. 

$3.00 

Everywhere 

If  not  at  your 
deal  er's,  sent 
prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 
Send  for  illustra- 
ted folder  de- 
scribing this  and 
other  Fish  Brand 
garments. 

*saw&  A  J;  ISX?nr  co 

Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto  21 


5  Year  Guaranteed  Buaqies 
At     Retail  Price  / 


You  take  no  risk  when  you  buy  a  buggy 

from  us.   We  guarantee  it  to  please  you,  and  to  be  a  bigger 
value  lor  your  money  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else,  or  you 
needn't  keep  it.  Reference;  S.  111.  Natl.  Bank,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 
Mutual  Buggies,  Surreys,  Wagons,  etc.,  are 

the  higheetquahty,  handsomest, moetstylisb  Tehiciesl 
uilt.  The  only  line  guaranteed  5  years.  Wesell 
direct  at  wholesale  prices — and  save  you  $25.00  to 

$100.00.  Write  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

MUTUAL  HARNESS  at  $5.85  per  set  up:  double 
$14.10  up ;  work  harness  $19.  up,  all  genuine  leath- 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 


er;  highest  quality;  Fully  Guaranteed  25  to  50%  cheaper  than  retail.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 
MUTUAL  CARRIAGE  6  HARNESS  MFG.  CO..  Stations?::  I.  St.  Louis.  111. 

or  Station  87C   132  N.  Wabash  Aye..  Chicago.  111.  


Victor- Victrola  XVI 
$200 

Mahogany  or  quartern]  n.ik 


If  there  is  any  place  where  a 
Victor- Victrola  is  needed  and 
sure  to  be  appreciated,  it  is  in 
the  homes  of  the  farmers— in 
your  home. 

You  haven't  the  opportunities  city  people 
have  for  attending  the  theatre,  opera,  and 
musical  concerts — and  yet  you  have  real 
need  of  such  entertainment  to  rest  body  and 
mind  after  your  day  of  toil. 

And  you  can  have  it  with  a  Victor- 
Yictrola  in  your  home.  You  can  enjoy  the 
world's  best  music,  sung  and  played  by  the 
same  great  artists  who  entertain  the  large 
city  audiences. 

Yon  can  hear  whatever  kind  of  music  you  like  right  now. 
You  don't  have  to  wait  until  you  feel  you  can  afford  a  $100  or 
$200  instrument — any  Yictor-Yictrola  you  choose  as  the  instrument 
for  your  home  will  play  every  record  in  the  Victor  catalog',  and 
will  give  you  almost  as  perfect  music  as  the  Yictor-A^ictrola  XVI, 
the  instrument  by  which  the  value  of  all  musical  instruments  is 
measured. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
Victor-Victrola  to  you  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 
Write  us  for  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Victor-Victrola 

Mahogany 


X,  $75 

or  oak 


Victor-Victrola  VI,  $25  Victor-Victrola  IX 

Oak  Mahogany  or  oak 

Other  styles  $15,  $40,  $100,  $150.   Victors  $10  to  $1 


HIS  MAS.TF.RS  VOICE  /£ 


READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS-   S.    R.    McKBLVIE,  PUBLISHER. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  Marcli   12,  1913. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  t  cents  v* 
word.  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  T  *  RM  B) 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  ">  ">ol»> 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  »tl  p«H  b 
advance.  Copy  most  re»»h  n»  not  1»te- 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  pabllestlnn 
cash  must  accompany  order  on  a'1  smo»n»« 


JlBAl^JESTATl^ 

ONE  Of  NEBRASKA'S  CHOICEST  SEC- 
tions  of  land  for  sale  at  $10  per  acre.  Fo' 
informat'on    write    Box    D,    care  Nebraska 

Farmer,    Lincoln,    Neb.  (11 

WANTED  TO  BTTy  OR  LEASE.  A  BEAT? 
Ing  orchard   of   20   to   40   acres,  preferable 
in   eastern  part  of  state.     Address  Box  B 
care   The   Nebraska    Farmer.    Lincoln.  Neb 
( ;i  inn     RESPONSIBLE     PARTY  WOULD 

ike  to  rent  furnished  farm  on  basis  of  one- 
third  to  tenant  and  two-thirds  to  lunfllnHS 

Address   Box    E,    care     Nebraska  Farm»r. 

Lincoln.     

19131  CHEAT  MINNESOTA  TEAR!  BUY 
lands  now!  Rao'd  advance  certain.  Snake 
River  Valley,  Aitkin  county  lands.  Write 
Land  A  pent.  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  349  Wolvin 

Bids.  DuluthJ_Minn;    

FOR  SALE— 320  ACRES.  RICH  SOIL. 
All  tillable.  One  mile  from  Weskan,  Wal- 
lace county,  Kansas.  Wheat  and  corn  land. 
Price    $22.50,    part    cash.      E.    W.  Spencer. 

437   The   Rookery.    Chicago,  111.  

A  GOOD  160  ACRE  FARM  2^  MILES 
from  Guide  Rock;  good  improvements; 
about  100  acres  under  cultivation;  posses- 
sion can  be  had  this  spring  if  taken  be'ore 
April  1.  Price  $75  per  acre.  For  particu- 
lars inoulre  of  S.  G.  Somerhakler,  Guide 
Po"V  Vf»h. 

MiKTIitrUN  MINNESOTA  —  THE  COUN- 
iry  which  has  been  overlooked.  30,000,000 
acres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
.  ountry;  no  crop  failures;  free  information. 
We  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
commission.  Northern  Minnesota  Develop- 
ment Association.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Dept.  E,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

(17 

FOR  SALE  ON  EASY  TERMS,  OR  EX- 
change  for  good  farm  land  in  Nebraska 
(near  Lincoln  preferred) — 10  room  house, 
modern  in  every  respect,  first  class  condi- 
tion throughout,  $2,000  barn  and  chicken 
house,  located  in  the  very  best  part  of 
Lincoln.  Good  investment  propositon. 
Rents,  for  $50  per  month.  Price  $10,000. 
Prefer  to  sell.  No  cheap  proposition  con- 
sidered on  exchange.  Address  S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie,  owner,  care  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lin- 
coln,   Neb.  tf 


JPOULTRY^ 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $5  PEB  100. 
Ren  Nelson,  Wahoo,   Neb.  (14 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS. 
.Tacob  Hetrick.  Wahoo,  Neb. 


CIRCULAR. 

(26 


FANCY  SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS.     J.  A. 

Witter.    Beaver   Crossing,    Neb.  06 

WHITE  LANGSHAN  STOCK  AND  EGGS 
at  Mrs.  F.  Wm.  Hoops.  Byron.  Neb.  (11 
INDIAN'  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS,  $1  PER 
13.  P.  A.  Mickey,  Rt.  6,  Kearney,  Neb.  (16 
EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  LIGHT 
Brahmas.  Sarah  Bennett.  Milford,  Neb.(17 
BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  BIG  VALUE  AT 
reasonable  prices.  S.  C.  Sawtell,  Stanton, 
Neb.  (IS 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each.  Harvey  West,  Unadilla, 
Neb.  (11 
WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  COCKERELS, 
P!,s*'ei  and  Rickerdike  strains.     Ed  Clausan, 

Mead,  Neb,  ( 1 S 

GOLDEN  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  $1 
per  setting.   $5  per  100.     Chas.   J.  Kocina, 

Verdigre,  Neb.  (13 

BARRED  ROCKS  — LARGE  SIZE  AND 
weight.      Eggs,    $1    per    15.     V.    J.  Beran, 

Verdigre,  Neb.   (13 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
15  for  75c.  100  for  $3.50.  Will  Rockwell. 
Hubbard.    Neb.  (17 


>-±101<JE  ».  C  KHUlJlS  lOLAiNi;  K£,D 
cockerels.  Mrs.  Grant  B.  Gillespie,  Rt.  2, 
Atkinson,  Neb. 

EGGS— BUFF  ORPINGTON  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners.  Write  for  mating  list.  Wm.  Cook, 
Eddyville.  Neb.  (16 
PUKE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  $1 
for  15;  $3  for  100.  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Valen- 
tine.  Fairfield,   Neb.  (14 

A  FEW  SETTINGS  OF  PARTRIDGE 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs.  $5  for  15.  A.  G. 
Burbank.    Cordova.    Neb.  (12 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
<  ggs,  60c  a  setting,  $3.50  per  100.  Henry 
Barjenbruch,    Leigh.  Neb. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.  Inquire  of  F.  M. 
I.arkin.  Clay  Center.  Neb.  tf 
BARRED  P  ROCK  EGGS.  IF  YOU 
want  good  stock  write  us  for  folder.  Orville 
Ot   .lone  .   Rt.   1.   York.  Neb.  

Unlit,         i  ^  t '  1  .N  b  I  U  ,N         ULA.Cl\£iL<£3,     IV  1,1. 

lerstrass  strain,  from  prize  winning  stock. 
H.  A.  Hamilton,  Yutan,  Neb.  (13 
FOR  SALE— ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  EGGS 
— Farm   range   ;  tock — $1   per   15,    $1.75  per 

30.     T.    E.   Griffith,    Fairbury,   Neb.  (13 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — 16,  $1.25;  100, 
{4.50.  Few  Silver  Wyandotte  cockerels. 
W.  A.  Treadway.  Rising  City,  Neb.  (12 
POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay, 
12  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  POULTRY. 
Stock  and  eggs  In  season.  Write  for  prices. 
Lebanon  Poultry  Yards,  Lebanon,  Neb.  (11 


FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS. 
Deep,  even  barring;  heavy  bone,  $1.50  to 
$2.50.  Mrs.  Fred  Leu,  Marengo,  Neb.  (11 
S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  PULLETS, 
scoring  90  to  93%,  at  $1.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  R,  G.  Brlggs,  Fairfield,  Neb. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FROM 
good  laying  strain,  $1  per  setting  of  15;  $6 
per  100.  Len  Flechter,  Lebanon,  Neb.  (13 
ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  PURE, 
strong,  good  layers.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1, 
100,  $4.     Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (21 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 


POULTRY 

(ARRED  ROCK  EGGS— 100,  $4;  15,  $1.50. 
has.  Hills.  Wahoo.  Neb.  (19 


VHITE  ORPINGTONS.  KELLERSTRASS 
train,  eggs  for  sale.  John  Hoobler, 
ebanon.  Neb.  (12 


(NDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  THE  AMER- 
oan  standard  white  egg  strain.  Grover  C. 
Wooberry,    Dorchester,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  PRIZE  WINNING 
tock.        Eggs.        Cockerels.  Reasonable. 

Frank  B.   Lewis,   Gibbon,   Neb.  (11 

°;GGS  PREPAID  FROM  LARGE,  VIGOR- 
>us  Single  Comb  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
ons.  Wm.  Dristy,  Wood  River,  Neb.  (19 
•HOICE    R.    C.    BROWN"  LEGHORN  AND 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels,  $2  each. 

^eo.   A.   Richards,   Route  2,   Kearney,  Neb. 

C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — PULLETS~AND 
me  year  old  hens,  $10  per  dozen.  Cock- 
<rels,  $1  each.  Fay  Pershall,  Madrid 
^eb.  (11 

"INGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Fine  color.  Selected  eges.  $2.50  for  50; 
$4  for  100.  Anton  Edzards,  Brunine, 
VT'b.  (ig 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
-ughbred  White  Wyandottes.  $1.50  for  15; 
$6  for  100.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Lewis,  Beatrice, 
Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  extra  good  layers,  $1  per  15; 
$5   per  100.      Mrs.   D.  W.   Osborn,  Pawnee 

City.  Neb.  Ol 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  SINGLE 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rocks,  Leghorns. 
Reds.  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Company,  Hum- 
boldt,  Neb.  (17 

FIFTY_-~FIVE  BREEDS  PURE  BRED 
•bielcens,  ducks,  eee«e.  turkeys.  Collie  does. 
Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm. 
Mankato.  Minn. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm,  Harvard.  Neb.  tf 
BARRED  ROCKS  WITH  SIZE,  COLOR 
«nd  shape.  Winners  at  last  state  show. 
Eegs,  $1.50  for  15:  $2.50  per  30.  George 
Westwood.   Waco.   Neb.  (14 


FORTY  -  THREE  VARIETIES  POULTRY, 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese.  Incubators.  Feed 
and  supplies.  Catalog,  4  cents.  Missouri 
Snuah  Co..   Kirkwood.  Mo. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting  from  big,  prize  winning  strains 
$1.50  per  setting,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100. 
Mary   L.    McKelvie.    Fairfield,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Special  sale  on  egers,  $3.50  per  hundred 
until  March  25,  after  that  $4.50  per  hun- 
dred.    F.    M.    Shaver,    Bruning,    Neb.  (12 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  PRIZE 
pen,  score  91  to  93%,  15,  $1.50.  Main  flock, 
carefully  selected,  15,  ■  $1;  100,  $5.  Mrs. 
F.    D.    Hastings,    Fairfield,    Neb.  (14 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively; Kulp  strain;  farm  range.  Eggs 
— $1  per  15;  $2.50  for  50;  $4  for  100.  G.  C. 
Randall.  Village  View  Farm,  Stella,  Neb. (12 


SNOW  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ex- 
clusively; Fisbel's  blue  ribbon  winners; 
bred  to  lay.  Farm  range  eggs,  $1  for  15; 
$4  for  100.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Lampert,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  (17 


PPIZE  SINGLE.  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Red- — Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $3.50  per  30.  Breed- 
ing stock  for  sale  after  May  1.  Send  for 
li«t.  Address,  Charles  R.  Metzer,  Silver 
Creek.  Neb.  (13 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Egg  orders  booked  now.  Prize  pen  1,  $5 
per  15;  pen  2,  score  92%,  $4.  Farm  range, 
$1.50,  or  120  for  $10.  Mrs.  O.  J.  Rieken, 
York.   Neb.  (14 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  MY  SPECIALTY 
24  years.  Snow  white,  persistent  layers, 
vigorous,  beauties  and  debt  payers.  Eggs. 
$1.50  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Geo.  S.  Phillips, 
Tecumsrh.  Neb.  (18 


f  U  RE  ».  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100  or  50  cents  per  15  from  farm 
flock.  Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.  C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  3, 
Tecumseh,    Neb.  tf 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 
Eggs  from  special  matings;  choice  utility 
stock;  prize  winners;  special  seven  day  sale. 
Circular  free.  Write.  Mrs.  Wm.  Stro- 
heeVer     Brunine.    Neb.  (12 


bliUS  FKuM   SELECTED   PElNS  OF  Ptll iE 

winning  Barred  Rocks,  Thompson's  "Ring- 
lets" and  Felch  strains  direct,  $3  per  15; 
$5  for  30.  Choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Chas. 
Ronin,  Fremont,  Neb.  (14 
1 8  VARIETIES  POULTRY  —  EGGS  FOR 
sale  from  blue  ribbon  winners.  Safe  deliv- 
ery guaranteed.  Price  list  free.  Get  your 
order  in  early.  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100. 
Address   Walter   Hogue,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


EGGS— BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK — PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3,  4,  5,  cockerel.  1-5, 
$5  per  15;  2,  3,  4,  $2.50  for  15,  $4.50  for  30. 
Farm  range.  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W. 
Feuerstein,    Fremont,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Pen  headed  by  cockerel  from  eggs  direct 
from  England.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  express 
prepaid.  Limited  amount  of  eggs  for  sale. 
Also  Rose  Comb  White  Orpingtons.  H.  A. 
Bogle,   Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  AND 
Single  Comb  Reds — Eggs,  $6  per  100;  prize 
pens,  $1.50  to  $7.50  per  setting.  Laken- 
velders  (belted  chicks),  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Egg  orders  booked 
now.  Rose  Lawn  Farms,  Fairfield,  Neb. 
STROBELS  WHITE  ROCKS  —  WINNERS 
at  trans-Mississippi,  Omaha,  Denver,  Lin- 
coln, Topeka,  Nebraska  State,  Kansas  City, 
etc.  Fifteen  years'  experience.  Cockerels, 
$3-$5  each.  Eggs,  $8  for  15.  I  guarantee 
to  please.  Catalog  free.  Fred  Strobel, 
»oUte  6   Box  3.  York,  Neb.  (14 


nUUS!  .tiUGS!  —  FROM  THOROUGHBRED 
turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Muscovey,  Rouen 
and  Indian  Runner  ducks;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Houdans,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs.  Wyan- 
dottes, Orpington^,  Games,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Cochins,  Langshans;  Pearl  and  White 
guineas;  Bantams.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1, 
by  the  100  reasonable.  Also  rabbits;  fancy 
pigeons.  Say  what  you  wisn.  A  free 
circular.     D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte  Center,  Neb. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in   them. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Antelope  Co.  (March  1) — The  first  three 
weeks  of  February  were  very  fine,  with 
balmy  days  and  no  snow.     However,  about 

he  24th  Old  Boreas  descended  upon  u^ 
rn  all  his  fury,  giving  in  three  days  of 
snow  and   freezing  weather,   and   today  we 

-re  having  a  raging  blizzard.  The  ground 
^og  sign  did  not  go  into  effect  for  about 
three  weeks  after  the  little  prognosticator 
"aw  his  shadow  and  ran  back  to  bed  for 
another  six  weeks  of  peaceful  slumber. 
Hay  is  selling  at  $5  to  $8  per  ton.  It  is 
aulte  a  bit  cheaper  than  it  has  been  for 
two  or  three  years.  Lots  of  cattle  and 
bogs  are  being  fed.  and  some  are  now  on 
the  way  to  market.  Corn  brings  37  cents 
r>er  bushel,  but  not  much  is  sold  at  that 
nrice.  Feeders  are  getting  the  most  of 
what  is  offered  at  a  cent  or  two  above 
market  price.  Farm  work  will  not  com 
mence  for  two  or  three  weeks  yet.  Roads 
-re  in  b-id  shape  on  account  of  the  recent 
•now,  which  drifted  badly.  Quite  a  lot  of 
moving  has  been  done  this  week,  and  the 
next  few  days  will  see  still  more.  Farm 
sales  are  almost  at  an  end,  with  cattle 
practically  out  of  sight  in  price.  At  one 
'sale  in  particular  cows  sold  for  as  high 
as  $82  per  head.  Markets:  Butter.  20c 
eggs,  14c;  corn,  37c;  oats,  25c. — Claude 
Crisp. 

South  Brown  Co.  (March  Gi — The  last  ten 
days  of  February  were  cold,  with  seven 
inches  of  snow,  but  .the  climax  was  reached 
with  the  worst  blizzard  of  the  winter  on 
the  first  day  of  March.  It  was  12  below 
'ero  at  6  P.  M.  but  has  been  pleasant  and 
spring-like  since.  I  attended  a  sale  on  the 
M  and  everything  sold  high — fall  calves. 
<18;  yearlings,  $25  to.  $30;  two-year-olds, 
$40;  cows,  $50  to  $60;  horses.  $125  and 
upward;  corn.  55c;  hay.  $4  per  ton.  Mar- 
kets: Hogs,  $7.75:  butter,  16c;  eggs.  121/4c 
— G.  C.  Stufft. 

Cedar  Co.  (March  4) — The  month  of  Feb- 
ruary was  like  all  the  other  winter  months 
— very  fine;  I  have  never  seen  better 
weather  for  the  time  of  year.  There  was 
no  wind  to  speak  of,  but  we  had  a  fall  of 
°ight  inches  of  snow  about  the  16th,  and  a 
"ew  days  of  moderately  cold  weather.  Now 
the  snow  is  nearly  gone  again.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  the  finest  year  all  through  that 
I  have  ever  seen  or  ever  expect  to  see 
Stock  of  all  kind;  is  doing  fine  and  every- 
body   feeling   good. — G.  W.  Hall. 

Chafe  Co.  (March  1) — About  one  foot  of 
snow  has  fallen  since  February  20.  Most 
of  it  is  still  lying  on  the  fields  and  when  it 
goes  oft  it  will  put  the  ground  in  excellent 
condition  for  spring  work.  The  sales  are 
about  all  over  for  this  year  and  the 
renters  are  getting  settled  for  the  season. 
Hogs  are  fattening  well  and  making  money 
for  their  owners.  About  ten  carloads  of 
millet  seed  will  be  shipped  out  of  this 
county;  the  price  is  40  cents  and  the  yield 
from  twenty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  so 
that  even  at  the  price  it  Is  a  paying 
crop. — G.  H.  Getzendaner. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA— I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
Mfalfa  seed  for  sale.  S.  Hunziker,  Sutton, 
Neb.  (23 


IOWA  GOLD  MINE  AND  WHITE  CAP — 
Strong  germination.  $1.25  per  bushel. 
Sacks  free.  H.  A.  Hamilton',  Yutan,  Neb.  (14 
EARLY  GATHERED  REID  S  SEED~~ CORN; 
test  97  per  cent.  Pure  German  millet  seed, 
no  foxtail.  Cut  out  this  ad  as  it  will  not 
appear  again.  Chas.  Grau,  Bennington,  Neb. 
ALFALFA  SEED  THAT  HAS  STOOD  THE 
test  of  this  climate  for  many  years.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Write  for  price  and 
sample.  J.  L.  Maxson,  Buffalo  Gap,  So. 
Dak.  (15 


FANCY  TIMOTHY  SEED  WITH  A 
sprinkling  of  red  clover,  $2.26  per  bushel. 
This  seed  is  grown  in  the  famous  Pappio 
bottoms.  Red  clover  $13  per  bushel.  New 
American  bags,  22c  each.  Geo.  G.  Man- 
gold, Bennington,   Neb.  (12 


HjELP^VANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED  — 
Examination  April  9.  Prepare  now.  $75 
monthly.  Write  Ozment,  46  F,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  (12 


WANTED— 2,000  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS 
and  clerk-carriers  for  parcel  post.  Examin- 
ations soon.  Splendid  salaries.  Trial  ex- 
amination free.  Write  Ozment,  45  R,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK 

WILL  SELL  32  COMING  TWO  YEAR  OLD 
mules.    Address  H.  Way,  Elk  Creek,  Neb. 
A  FEW  RED  SHORTHORN  AND  POLLED 
Durham  bulls;  10  months  old.    J.  W.  Reece, 
Trenton,  Neb.  (11 


FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  SHORTHORN 
cow;  fine  bull  calf  at  side.  T.  E.  Griffith, 
Fairbury,  Neb.  (13 


FOUR  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS, 
eight  months  old.  A  bargain.  Peter  A. 
Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb.  (tf 


iUK  SALE  —  CHOICE  BRED  POLAND 
China  giits  and  sows;  the  big  kind.  Ket- 
terer  &  Lackey,  Bethany,  Neb.  (12 
DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  $4 
per  1,000,  50  cents  per  100,  prepaid  any- 
where.    W.   C.   Hebdon,   Blair,   Neb.  (17 


t-OR  SALE — A  FEW  VOUiNU  POLLED 
Durham  bulls.  Also  herd  bull.  Call  on  oi 
address  A.  A.  Myers.  Albion    Neb.  (11 


U.  S.  SELECT  119  AND  REID'S  YELLOW 
Dent  seed  corn;  also  Kherson  oats  free  from 
barley.    John  Lampe,  South  Auburn,  Neb. (13 


PET  STOCK 


OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  OF  40  SHETLAND 
ponies  for  sale  at  closing  out  prices.  Spivey, 
Robb  &  Co.,  University  Place,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLIVER  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  FOR 
sale  cheap.  Sent  on  trial.  iCharley  Rick- 
art.    Route    5,    Rosedale,  Kans. 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Colfax  Co  (March  8) — The  month  ot 
February  closed  with  real  winter  weather 
and  about  eight  Inches  of  snow.  On  March 
1  wc  were  visited  by  a  strong  northwest 
wind  which  blew  all  the  snow  Into  drifts. 
Since  then  the  weather  has  been  warmer 
and  the  inow  is  now  all  gone.  Everybody 
(s  getting  ready  for  spring  work.  The  hog 
disease  still  continues.'  in  this  vicinity;  old 
cases  die  out  and  new  ones  appear.  Fat 
cattle  have  been  shipped  with  the  except'Oti 
of  a  few  loads  which  are  held  for  higher 
market. — J.  A.  Sobota. 

Southwest  Custer  Co.  (March  6) — A 
snowfall  of  about  twelve  inches  has  jusi 
disappeared,  and  with  the  fir  t  rain  of  the 
season  fulling  this  evening  the  ground  will 
be  in  fine  s'*iape  for  spring  work.  Stock  of 
oil  kinds  wintered  well.  With  mild  weather 
throughout  the  winter  there  was  plenty  of 
'eed,  and  stock  Is  not  so  poor  as  usual  at 
this  time  of  year.  Winter  grain  is  looking 
exceedingly   well. — Roy   R.  Barnard. 

Southeast  Dawson  Co.  (March  8) — The 
snow  is  all  gone  and  roads  will  soon  be 
dry.  The  frost  is  rapidly  going  out  of  the 
ground.  Fields  that  held  the  snow  are  in 
•"ood  conditio*,  but  the  wheat  on  plowed 
fields  where  the  snow  blew  off  will"  need 
rain  very  soon.  A  large  acreage  of  alfalfa 
will  be  sown  this  spring  if  conditions  are 
favorable.  Quite  a  number  are  preparing 
to  irrigate  with  centrifugal  pumps  and  gaso- 
line engines.  Those  who  have  built  silos 
are  well  satisfied  with  them  and  others  are 
planning  to  build. — John  N.  Caress. 

Soi'th  Dixon  Co.  (March  S) — The  month 
of  February  closed  with  six  inches  of  snow 
on  the  ground.  March  came  in  like  a  lion, 
with  a  cold,  high  wind,  and  since  then  we 
have  had  unsettled  weather.  The  snow  has 
now  disappeared  and  there  is  an  abundance 
of  moisture  in  the  ground  for  present 
needs.  There  is  plenty  of  rough  feed  and 
of  corn  and  oats  for  sale.  Many  hogs  have 
died  this  winter  with  the  so-called  cholera, 
while  many  are  being  shipped.  'Brood  sows 
command  high  prices,  as  well  as  milch 
cows,  many  of  which  sell  at  fancy  figures. 
Markets:  Corn,  38e;  oats,  27c;  hogs,  $8.20. 
—I.  H.  Weaver. 

West  Dodge  Co.  i  March  8) — We  had  nice 
weather  unti!  the  21st  of  February,  when 
winter  bore  down  upon  us  with  several 
good  snows  which  were  fine  for  the  wheat. 
The  moving  is  all  done  and  farmer;  are 
preparing  for  spring  work,  sharpening  dl-l<s 
and  plows  which  will  soon  be  In  use  if 
present  weather  continues.  Stock  is  in  good 
condition,  and  some  cattle  are  still  on  feed. 
Cows  sell  at  from  $75  to  $81;  spring  calves, 
as  high  as   $42. — Albert  Emanuel. 

West  Fillmore  Co.  (March  1) — The  last 
part  of  February  brought  us  considerable 
snow,  but  last  Saturday  it  drifted  in  piles 
and  will  do  the  soil  but  little  good.  Wheat 
looks  fine  so  far.  with  enough  moisture  for 
present  needs.  Farm  s»les  were  well  at- 
tended, and  everything  sold  high,  particu- 
larly cows.  Eighty-two  dollars  was  paid 
for  a  Jersey.  Considerable  sickness  is 
scattered  over  the  country,  mostly  grippe. 
Markets:  Wheat.  74c;  corn.  41c;  oats,  40c. 
at  sales;  hay.  $12;  hogs,  $7.90:  butterfat. 
30c;  egss,  15c- — Albert  Krause. 

South  Garden  Co.  (March  8) — Since  the 
warm  weather  came  the  snow  has  rapidly 
disappeared  and  the  ground  is  thawing 
somewhat,  making  the  fields  soft.  As  we 
get  a  little  rain  or  snow  every  week  it 
keeps  the  sand  and  dust  from  blowing 
about.  Farmers  are  preparing  for  spring 
work.  Trainloads  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
till  on  the  move  from  up  the  line  along 
the  river.  Many  hogs  are  also  being 
shipped. — II.    E.  Swanson. 

Hayes  Co.  (March  6) — February  opened 
blustery  from  the  1st  to  the  5th;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  was  fine  until  the 
22d.  when  we  had  a  snow  of  eight  inches 
that  helps  winter  wheat,  which  was  badly 
in  need  of  moisture.  Feed  of  all  kinds  i<. 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Corn  sells  at  42  cents 
per  bushel.  Some  report  losses  of  cattle 
and  horses  in  the  cornstalks.  Sales  are 
numerous  and  stock  is  selling  high,  espe- 
cially hogs  and  cattle.  Less  brood  stock 
is  being  kept  than  usual.  The  prices  of 
butter  and  eggs  are  very  low  for  the  time 
of  year.  Eggs  sell  for  12c;  butter,  18c;  and 
butterfat.   30c.  —  D.   L.  Christner. 

Howard  Co.  (March  3) — The  latter  part 
of  February  was  very  sever*  with  more  or 
less  snow,  but  with  the  coming  of  March 
the  weather  has  moderated  and  the  snow 
is  about  all  gone — leaving  the  roads,  how 
ever,  in  very  bad  shape.  This  is  hard  on 
renters  who  are  moving.  Wheat  looks  well 
so  far.  Many  public  sales  have  been  hehl 
this  winter,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  sells 
high  with  the  exception  of  horses. — Mark 
Stewart. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (March  I ) — The  last 
half  of  February  was  more  like  winter, 
about  six  Inches  of  snow  falling.  Today 
we  are  having  an  all-day  blizzard,  which 
will  perhaps  block  railroads  and  delay  this 
report.  Hog  cholera  has  crossed  into  our 
territory.  The  usual  amount  of  moving 
now  begins.  Prices  remain  about  the  same 
except  for  hay,  which  was  on  the  down- 
ward trend  until  February  20:  but  tin 
storm  of  that  date  sent  it  upward  at  a 
good  rate.  Cattle  are  at  the  highest  mark 
I   have  ever  known. — S.   B.  Whitmore. 

Merrick  Co  (March  1) — We  have  been 
having  very  blizzardy  weather  the  last  few 
days,  today  bringing  the  most  disagreeable 
torm  of  the  winter.  Public  sales  are  being 
held  almost  every  day:  however.  Stock  is 
in  good  condition  and  does  not  seem  to 
mind  the  weather.  Markets:  Oats,  40c  and 
hard  to  find;  prairie  hay,  $4  in  stack; 
corn.    42c. — Earl    H.  Cowgill. 

Central  Nance  Co.  (March  8) — A  welcom" 
snowfall  covered  this  county  on  February 
20  and  21,  averaging  six  inches,  and  it  did 
not  drift.  The  fir.t  two  days  ■  of  March 
were  very  cold,  but  since  then  the  weather 
has  been  warm  and  the  snow  is  all  gone. 
Farmers  have  been  somewhat  delayed  in 
moving  on  account  of  the  rough  weather- 
Land  sells  for  $1"0  to  $130  per  acre.  Prices: 
Corn.  40c  to  45c;  butter,  25c  to  30c;  eggs, 
15c;  potatoes.  85c. — S.  Gilbert. 

Southwest  NuckoPs  Co.  (March  4)  We 
have  had  fine  weather  for  the  last  three 
days,  but  we  had  a  storm  that  was  almost 
a  blizzard  on  the  1ft,  also  February  27 
and  28,  with  a  fall  of  five  inches  of  snow 
reaching  a  total  of  nine  inches  for  February 
with  zero  and  lower  weather  for  the  first 
week.  Then  we  had  continued  fine  weather 
until  the  last  week  of  the  month.  Stock 
has  come  through  the  winter  In  good  shape 
so  far,  with  lots  of  feed  on  hand.  Wheat 
Is  In  good  condition  at  this  writing.  The 
democratic  party — or  somebody  else — has 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  price  of 
cane   and    millet   seed.     Cane   sells   at  35c 
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and  ml'let  40c  to  50c.  Corn  brings  42c; 
wheat,  70c;  oat',  30c;  hay,  $5  to  $8;  good 
cows,  $60  to  $90.  Horses  are  draggy  at 
sales. — J.  W.  Webber. 

Central  Pawnee  Co.  (March  8* — The 
month  came  in  like  a  lion;  here's  hoping 
it  will  go  out  like  a  lamb.  The  big  seven- 
Inch  snow  we  had  is  nearly  all  gone,  leav- 
ing the  roads  in  bad  shape  for  the  firs' 
time  this  winter.  Considerable  property  and 
real  estate  is  changing  hands',  and  a  good 
many  renters  are  moving.  Stock  Is  doing 
well  and  feed  is  plentiful.  Cows  are  in 
demand,  and  horses  seem  in  excellent 
shape  for  the  sp'ing  work. — H.  V.  Ware 

Central  Red  Willow  Co.  (March  8)— The 
blizzard  which  I  reported  in  my  special 
did  not  become  very  severe.  Snow  drifted 
somewhat,  but  not  badly,  and  it  has  now 
practically  disappeared.  The  weather  is 
warm  and  pleasant,  but  roads'  are  a  fright. 
The  wheat  fields  are  well  soaked  up  and 
looking  fine,  however,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  good  crop.  Stock  is  doing 
well.  Renters  are  moving  in  spite  of  the 
mud.  Prices:  Corn,  40c;  potatoes,  50c; 
butteifat,  30c;  eggs,  14c;  buttei\  20c; 
hens,    10c. — Phoebe   J.  Taylor. 

Southwest  Saline  Co.  (March  8)  — This 
month  came  in  like  a  lion,  a  high  wind 
from  the  northwest  blowing  snow  into  low 
places.  The  fall  was  es-timated  at  four 
inches.  All  kinds  of  stock  are  doing  well 
and  felling  high  at  sales,  especially  cattle. 
No  grain  is  going  to  market  at  present. 
Feed  is  scarce  here,  hay  having  been 
shipped  In.  Markets:  Cattle,  $6;  ho»s, 
$8.10;  wheat.  75c;  corn.  50c;  butterfat.  30c; 
eggs.   18c;   chickens.   10c. — Frank  A.  Vorce. 

East  Sarpy  Co.  (March  1) — Since  the  20th 
of  February  we  have  had  some  real  winter 
weather,  about  seven  inches  of  snow  hav- 
ing fallen.  A  good  part  of  this  has  drifted 
onto  the  public  roads,  where  it  is  not 
needed.  Some  field  work  has  been  done, 
but  will  now  be  delayed  for  some  time. 
More  public  sales  were  held  during  Febru- 
ary than  ever  before,  cows  bringing  good 
and  horses  fair  prices.  A  good  many 
renters  are  changing  places,  some  going 
west  and  others  selling  out  and  moving  to 
town.  Some  farm  land  is  also  changing 
hands  at   good  prices. — Herman  Uhe. 

West  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (March  5) — The 
beet  sugar  company  at  Scottsbluff  have 
been  busy  getting  beet  contract'.  They 
have  secured  45,000  acres  more  than  last 
year,  and  turned  down  50,000  acres  that 
they  could  not  handle.  There  is  almost  no 
sale  for  alfalfa  hay.  Some  has  been  sold 
in  t lie  stack  for  $3  per  ton.  This  is  not 
what  it  costs  to  raise  it.  A  great  deal 
will  be  held  over,  which  means  a  big  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  fed  in 
this  country  next  winter.  Public  sales  are 
numerous,  but  horses  do  not  bring  what 
they  should  unless  extra  good.  The  top- 
notchers  sell  for  $500  and  $600  per  team. 
Milch  cows  are  out  of  right,  and  brood  sows 
away  up.  The  weather  is  fine  now,  and 
the  snow  going  rapidly. — R.   A.  Wilder. 

Southeast  T'.iomas  Co.  (March  8)  — The 
present  indications  are  that  spring  has 
nmif.  February  remained  dry  until  the 
20th,  then  snow  began  to  fall  and  con- 
pnu.ed  until  the  evening  of  the  21st,  when 
several  Inches  covered  the  ground.  Y,ater 
it  drifteJ,  but  no  roads  were  impassable. 
Feed  is  plentiful,  much  hay  having  been 
shipped  from  the  county.  A  surplus  of 
potatoes  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
prdoucer.  Markets:  Corn,  45c  to  50c;  oats, 
45c;  wheat,  80c— E.  C.  Ryman. 

Kit  Carson  Co.,  Colo.  (Feb.  28)  —  This 
has  been  a  very  disagreeable  month.  We 
had  two  nice  snowstorms,  one  early  and 
another  on  the  20th,  which  were  fine  for 
winter  wheat.  The  ground  is  now  full  of 
moisture  and  the  prospects  are  that  we 
shall  have  a  good  crop  this  year.  Many 
sales  ara  being  held.  Quite  a  number  of 
people  are  leaving  and  going  "back  home;" 
lome  are  moving  to  Canada.  Cows  are 
very  high,  averaging  $60  per  head;  and 
horses  fell  for  a  good  price.  Corn  brings 
35c:  wheat,  69c;  eggs  and  butter  the  same 
as  in  Nebraska. — J.  A.  Barnes. 


OMAHA  .  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the   week  ending  March   8,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    18,174    55,357  44,306 

Last  week    19,671    54.773  50,463 

Same  week  last  year.   17,491     S2,926  41,058 
Receipts  at   Six  Markets 

Cattle      Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    1  17,600  326,500  204,500 

Last   week    129.146  381,679  217,380 

Same  week  last  year.  126, 689  491.788  221,104 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  week's  very  moderate 
receipts  were  of  good  quality  as  a  rule  and 
the  reception  they  met  at  the  hands  of 
packers  was  very  satisfactory  to  sellers. 
The  demand  from  local  dressed  beef  men 
was  active  and  there  was  also  con  iderable 
Inquiry  from  outside  buyers,  so  that  the 
general  movement  was  lively  and  the  trend 
of  values  upward  mo  t  of  the  time,  closing 
iiuotations  being  from  15  to  20  cents  higher 
for  the  week.  Buyers  seemed  partial  to 
light  and  handy-weight  cattle  and  these 
showed  most  improvement,  although  there 
was  a  fair  outlet  for  heavier  grades.  The 
under  tone  was  firm  and  healthy  most  of 
'he  time  and  the  advance  well  sustained. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.6008.85 

Oood   to    choice    beeves..,   8.35@8.60 

Fair   to   good   beeve;   8.10® 8.30 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.25@8.25 

Common  to  fair  beeves   7.40@8.00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Cows  and  heifers 
of  practically  all  grades  sold  at  the  highest 
prices  of  the  season,  and  in  keen  demand 
:l r  that.  All  the  local  packers  were  anxious 
for  them  and  there  were  a  good  many 
orders  all  the  week.  while  competit  on 
Irom  feeder  buyers  was  a  strong  factor  in 
the  trade  right  along.  Prices  for  the  week 
>howed  an  advance  of  15  to  25  cents, 
closing  quotations: 

'lood  to  choice  heifer!*.  r .  .  .  $7.00  @ 8.00 

'■ood  to  choice  cows   6.75@7.40 

Fair  to   good   grades...   5.75@6.75 

Cahners  and  cutters  .  .  .  .T.  : .'.  .  ."  4.5'0@5."50 

\eal  calves   .'   6.25.@9,25 

Hulls,    stags,    etc  ?   5.75  @  6.75 

Stockers  and  Feeders— This  branch  of  the 
1'usiness  showed  indications  that  the  coun- 
<ry  was  afraid  of  prevailing  high  prices 
and  all  classes  of  buyers  were  inclined  to 
let  the  stuff  alone  unless  they  could  get  it 
••heaper.  Competition  from  packers  pre- 
vented any  decline  on  good,  fleshy  steers, 
but  ordinary  stockers  showed  a.  drop  of 
111  and  13  cents  for  the  week  and  were 
very  s|0w  sellers  throughout.  With  stock 
•alves     it     was     different.       The  demand 


seemed  unlimited  and  they  sold  as  high  as 
ever,  being  very  scarce.  The  demand  for 
stock  and  feeding  cows  and  heifers  also 
showed  absolutely  no  let-up,  and  despite 
the  high  level  of  values  they  all  found 
ready  sale.  The  volume  of  business  was 
verv  fair  for  the  season,  but  yard  traders 
had  a  good  many  cattle  to  carry  over. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.75@8.15 

Good    tc    choice    feeders   7.50  @  7.75 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6  75  @ 7.25 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.25@6.75 

Stock    cows   and    heifers   5.00  @ 7.00 

Hogs 

Trade  was  fairly  active  and  the  supply 
'arger  than  the  week  before.  Prices  closed 
»t  the  high  point  for  the  ye«r.  being  ful'y 
30  cents  ahead  of  the  previous  Saturday, 
"or  the  day  the  figu-es  ranged  from  $8.10 
*o  $8.55  but  most  sales  were  made  at  $8.50 
and  up.  Following  are  the  pr'ces  paid  on 
the   firsr   five   days  of   the  week: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Mar.  3 ...  $8.25-30  $8.25-35  $8.25-35  $S.30 
Mar.  4...  8.1  5-30  8.15-30  8.20-25  8.24V4 
Mar.  5...  8.25-35  8.22-35  8.30-35  S.30 
Mar.  6...  8.30-40  8.30-45  8.35-40  8.36% 
Mar.  7...  8.40-50  8.40-55  8.45-50  8.46% 
Sheep 

The  lamb  trade  started  out  steady  and 
fairly  aitive,  but  with  a  slight  falling  off 
in  receipts  early  in  the  week  and  bullish 
advices  from  other  points  the  prices  ad- 
vanced sharply.  This  brought  a  material 
increase  in  receipts,  but  as  the  demand 
continued  the  values  were  well  sustained, 
c'osing  from  25  to  40  cents  higher  than 
the  week  before.  Most  of  this  advance  was 
on  the  medium  grade'.  Lambs  for  shear- 
ing and  finishing  were  active  sellers'  on 
most  days,  and  aged  sheep  closed  In  very 
satisfactory  shape.  Few  wethers  or  year- 
lings were  offered.  Closing  quotations: 
Lambs 

Good  to  cho'ce  Mex'cans  $8.75® 9.00 

^fir    to    pood    Mexicans   8.50(5)8.75 

Good  to  choice  westerns   8.50@8.75 

'•'air    to    good    we  terns   8.25(5)8.50 

Feeders  7.50@S.OO 

Sheep 

Yearlings,    light  $7.50(5)7.75 

vearl'ngs,    heavy    7.00@7.35 

Wethers,  good   to  choice   6.35(5)6  60 

Wethers,  fair   to   good   5.90@6.35 

^wes,  good    to    choice   6.15(5)6.35 

Ewes,  fair  to   good   5.8^(5)6.15 

Culls   and    bucks   2.75 @4. 00 

BOYS'   CORN  GROWING  CONTEST 

Announcement  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Extension,  University  of  Ne- 
braska : 

Seven  hundred  dollars  will  be  offered  for 
the  largest  yieldi  of  good  quality  corn 
"Town  by  Nebraska  boys  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions  and  rules.  The  prizes  are 
offered  by  the  South  Omaha  Stockyard- 
Company,  through  the  department  of  agri- 
oU'»Uv3i  exten'"on  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Countv  Contest 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  in  eacli 
"ounty  where  a  county  contest  is  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  super- 
intendent   of  schools: 

First   prize..   $10  in  cash 

'"econd  prize     5  in  ca~h 

Third  prize   3  in  cash 

State  Contest 

The  winners  at  the  county  contest  will 
"ompete  for  the  state  prize-.  The  eastern 
division  is  composed  of  all  counties  east 
of  a  line  drawn  straight  south  from  the 
western  boundary  of  Knox  county.  The 
western  division  is  composed  of  all  counties 
west   of  that  line. 

Eastern  Division: 

^irst  prize   .$50  in  cash 

°econd  prize  25  in  cash 

TMrd  prize   10  in  cash 

'"ive  fourth  prizes  of  $5  each.  .  .  25  in  cash 
Ten  fifth  prizes  of  $2  each  ,20  in  cash 

Western  Division: 

Virst   prize  $50  in  cash 

c'e''ond  prize  25  in  cash 

Third  prize     10  In  cash 

Five  fourth  prizes  of  $5  each...  25  in  cash 

Ten  fifth  prizes  of  $2  each   20  in  cash 

Rules 

1 —  Boys  mut  be  between  ten  and  twenty- 
one   years  of  age. 

2 —  All  work  must  be  done  by  the  boy. 

3 —  Acre  mu=t  be  measured,  hu'ked  and 
weighed  in  presence  of  two  di  intere-ted 
freeholders.  selected  by  the  county  super- 
ntendent  and  state  department  of  agricul- 
'ural  extension.  When  the  corn  is  har- 
-  e~ted  an  affidavit  must  be  sent  to  Huldah 
Peterson,  Univer  ity  Farm,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, and  a  copy  to  the  eounty  super- 
intendent. 

4 —  A  complete  record  must  be  submitted 
on   blanks  furnished. 

5 —  Yields  must  be  given  in  pounds  per 
"ere  as  per  Instructions  sent  out  by  state 
department   of   agricultural  extension. 

6 —  Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  following 
basis:  Yield,  80  per  cent;  quality.  20 
per  cent. 

7 —  Ten  ears  of  the  corn  must  be'  ex- 
hibited at  the  county  contest,  and  at  the 
state  contest. 

8 —  In  counties  where  .no  county  contest 
;s  held,  growers  are  eligible  to  state  prizes, 
but  not   to  county  prizes. 

9 —  Entry  is  free,  but  the  boy  must  be  an' 
active  member  of  the  Nebraska  Boys'  Club. 
Write  Huldah  Peterson,  Univer  ity  Farm, 
■or  particulars.    There  is  no  membership  fee. 

10 —  Do  not  wait  to  organize  a  club  in 
your  locality  now;  arrangements  for  a  local 
club  in  your  community  will  be  made  later. 
Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  at  once. 
This  enters  you  for  the  contest.  Then  go 
to  work  and  win  the  prize. 

Send  this  coupon  to  Huldah  Peterson, 
University  Farm,  Lincoln.  Nebraska: 

I  wish  to  enter  the  1913  Nebraska  Boys' 
Corn  Growing  Contest.  I  will  eomply  with 
all  the  rules  of  this  contest.  Please  send 
me  monthly  lessons  tsued  for  Nebraska 
Boys'  Corn  Club. 

Name.    .'  -   I  ....  . 

Age: .  .Date. ..«-  _  .~     ...........  . 

County  i  .  .town  


We  don't  need  to  bond  ourselves  to 
build  hard  roads  in  Nebraska.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  to  spend  wisely  the  road 
taxes  already  raised  in  the  different 
counties.  Jn  the  "hard  soil"  sections 
of  the  state  the  road_drag,  properly 
used,  will  solve  the  road-  question. 


NOW 

?35i> 


Variable  Drop 
Corn  Planter 


If  you  pay  more  than  $35.00,  and  freight,  for  a  Corn  Planter  you  are  actually  throw- 
ing away  your  monev. 

You  can  save  $7.00  to  $10.00  and  still  get  the  World's  Best  Planter. 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Planter  which  all  Flying  Dutchman  Dealers  are  selling  for 
$35.00  F.  O.  B.  our  Factory  or  Warehouses  at 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.       INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.        MADISON,  WIS. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA        SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D.         ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

is  the  very  latest  and  best  Corn  Planter  we  have  ever  built. 

From  the  ground  up  it  is  the  best  Planter  that  money  and  brains  can  produce. 
It  is  backed  by  the  Flying  Dutchman  reputation,  which  has  for  nearly  50  years  stood  for 
the  highest  quality  in  farm  implements. 

ABSOLUTELY  ACCURATE.     DROPS  2,  3  or  4  KERNELS. 
EDGE  OR  FLAT  DROP. 

The  simple  Variable  Drop  device  can  be  instantly  changed  while  the  Planter  is  in 
motion  to  2.  3  or  4  kernels,  to  meet  any  soil  requirements. 

The  drop  is  as  positive  and  accurate  as  the  tick  cf  your  watch, 
and  the  hills  are  always  in  check— absolutely  no  variation  nor  scattering. 

It  can  be  instantly  changed  to  a  Drill— simply  move  a  lever. 

Write  today  for  Free  Folder  showing  illustration 
of  Planter  in  colors.     Ask  your  Dealer 
about  the  Flying  Dutchman  Planter. 


Drive  fast  or  slow 


Moline  Plow  Co, 


Dept  60 


MOLINE,  ILL. 


pi?  6  jy^ 


A  Years 

ubscription 
rree  toYou 


699.84%  PURECf(^F<^%«a.- 


HE    Highway  Magazine 
devoted  to  the  cause  of 
"Good  Roads"  is  now  read 
§kUT"  by  more  than  50,000  tax  payers 
and    officials    every    month.  It 


1 


a\x\*Rhco/  /tfS^k  about  the  progress  that  is  being 

!\V&\  //a? !,'/•,    hlit'    made  in  the  improvement  of  the  high- 


\c\  JSr.M 


■A*"/' 


ways  of  the  country  and  advocates  the  use 


of  the  best  of  road  materials,  including 


[AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 
CULVERTS  "mpure 


Guaranteed 


This  magazine  is  beautifully  illustrated,  with  handsome 
colored  covers,  and  is  an  addition  to  the  reading  table  of 
the  home.  It  explains  in  readable  style  the  reasons  for 
recommending  certain  road  materials  and  discouraging  the 
use  of  others,  and  points  out  the  fundamental  principles  of 
economy  in  road  making  and  maintenance. 

Send  us  your  name  and  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  roads  in  your  township,  and  we  will  put  you  on  our  compli- 
mentary mailing  list,  and  send  you  the  Highway  Magazine  regularly 
for  a  year.  FREE).    Write  today. 

Publisher  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

535  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Towers'    Surface  System 


CORN  PRIZE  WINNERS  of  ILLINOIS,  IOWA,  MINNESOTA 

RESPECTIVE  YIELDS  PER  ACRE  WERE: 
Earl  Zeller,  Cooper,  Iowa,  141  Bushels 
Ivan  Houser,  Farmer  City,  Illinois*  123  Bushels 
Chester  Yarnell,  St  James,  3Iinn.,  102  Bushels 
All  Used  TOWER  SURFACE  CULTIVATOR 

As  al.:o  did  I.  B.  Proudfit.  of  Altoona,  Iowa,  winner  Grand 

Sweepstakes  Corn  Prize,  Ames,  Iowa. 
MK.  FARMEK: — For  1913  is  our  name    'TOWER"  on  your 
cultivator  tongue?    Get  our  Free  Booklet.    Write  Today. 
A  Postal  Brings  It.     We  Are  the  Manufacturers. 

(CULTIVATOR)      J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO.,  94th  St.,  Mendota,  III. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  March  12,  1913. 


PEDIGREED 

<a\  n>  Seed  Corn 


DEP'T 


OF  AGRICULTURE 

endorses  this  widely  known  disinfec- 
tant. 

FOMmpeffyoE 

'  TSTie  Termer's  77/encf 

the  standard  treatment  in  this  coun- 
try for  seed  grains  to  insure  their 
greatest  yield.  It  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  disinfectant  for  the  home, 
stable,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
barn — it  kills  flies.  So  that  you  can 
learn  how  to  best  use  Formalde- 
hyde we  have  published  a  32  page 
pamphlet,  illustrated,  which  we  will 
send  you  FREE  on  request.  Our 
Formaldehye  is  sold  at  dealers  i.i 
one  pound  bottles  for  35  cents. 

Perth   Amboy  Chemical  Works 

100  William  St.  New  York 


GOOD  TREES 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our 
nursery  to  you.  Are  you  Intending  to  set  a 
commercial  orchard,  or  one  for  your  own 
use ?  We  handle  all  kinds  of  high  grade  trees 
and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's*  worth 
while.  Send  for  our  191 3  catalog.  Writeatonce. 
A  postal  brings  it.   Premiums  for  early  orders. 

If  you  need  a  spray  pump  or  spraying 
material,  we  can  interest  you.  They  save 
your  crops  of  fruit,  your  potatoes  from 
blight  and  bugs,  your  stock  from  mange  and 
lice,  and  rid  your  chicken  house  of  mites. 
The  expense  is  trifling  compared  with  such 
losses.  Address — 

Falls  City  Nursery 

FALLS    CITY.  NEBRASKA 


Get  bie- 

get  profits,  from  bi^erer  crops. 
Keep  barns  warmer— sr. \e  fuel,  save  feed,  s;  *e 
money — make  money.  Hill's  double  transplant- 
ing and  root  pruning  insures  certain 
growth.    You  can  have  a  Hill  Ever- 
'  preen  Windbreak  ot  guaranteed 
quality  at  very  low  cost.  Free  ever- 
green boob  tells  how.   Also  shows 
r  50  big  bargains.  56yearsexperience 
| '"biggest  firm  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Fifty  *»'iMion  evergreens  in  stock. 
Get  Hill's  Low  Prices  Write  to 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Evergreen  S/'crmliet 
221'  ednr  Street 
Uundeef  UL 


SEEDS 


We  pay  postage  and  guarantee 
the  quality.  Just  send  your  name 
today  for  our  money  saving  Cat- 
alogue of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower    Seeds,  Trees,  Bulbs, 
W%  W    mm  JK  ■  ■    Plants  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
w%  W     Ml  MM  m  1^  Our  "Dependable"  irrades  are 
■  nmmm  best  obtainable.  SPECIALLY 

FREE  CATALOG  SKS5WKS 

1    ii  hi.     u  n  »  n  t.  u  u   WRITE  TODAY. 

COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERY  CO. 
IS3I  Champa  Street.  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


MIDWEST 
RASPBERRIES 


FREE 


Wc  give  FREE,  with  every  $1 
purchase,  a  Midwest  Raspberry- 
prolific,  fine  flavored.    Some  specials: 
Home  Vineyard.  $4.27  worth  lor  $3;  Home 
Garden.  $10.64  lor  $8  50:   Home  Orchard, 
$6    lor  $5  75:  Ornamental.  $2.65  tor  $2. 
Express  Prepaid.  Ask  (or  Free  Catalog. 

PERU  NURSERY,  Box  304   Peru,  Neb 


Bargains  in  Nursery  Stock 

12  Grafted   Apple  $1.00 

12  Budded  Cherry....    .   $1.00 

300  Strawberry  plants.   3  best  sorts.  ..  $1 . 00 

40  No.    1    Grapes'  $1.00 

Hardy  Catalpa.  6  to  12  inch,  per  1000.  $1  50 
PRICES  REDUCED  IN   ALL  OUR  STOCK. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  to 
NORTH    BEND  NURSERIES 
BOX  505  NORTH  BEND,  NEB. 

$ NURSERY  SIAPS 
80  Concord  Crape,  ,  $i 
10  Buddad  Cherry*, SI 
Hardy,  vigorous  stock  Is  1 
guaranteed.   We  quote  all 
nursery  goods  at  right  *Ma 
price* — our  reputation  Is  _JD 
based  on  shipping  only  ^y 
thrifty  stock.  Bend  for  25o 
Due  Bllland  Catalog .  Free 

Falrbury  Nurseries 

FBoa  P         Faibbtjbt,  Neb. 

PEACHBLOW  POTATOES 

Early  Ohios,  all  the  best  ylelders.  Pure  northern 
genuine  Red  River  stock.  Grown  from  special  he  avy 
yielding  seed,  free  from  blight  or  scab.  Guaranteed 
best  seed  stock.   Write  today  for  our  76-page  catalog. 

secrets  on  Potato  Growing.   Double  your  vleids  and 
?ro?t8„¥.25£c"storner  made  *22G  an  acre.  Vrlte 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  806   CURINDA,  IOWA 


C.  Q.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Fruit  Growers  Organized 

On  Wednesday,  March  5,  about 
thirty  prominent  fruit  growers  of 
eastern  Nebraska  met  at  the  Nema- 
ha county  court  house  in  Auburn  and 
perfected  a  fruit  growers'  associa- 
tion. At  a  meeting  held  early  in 
January  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws. This  committee's  report  was 
adopted  with  a  few  minor  amend- 
ments and  provides  a  broad  founda- 
tion upon  which  a  splendid  fruit 
growers'  association  will  undoubted- 
ly be  built.  The  growers  present  at 
this  meeting  represented  about  2.000 
acres  of  apple  orchards  and  several 
hundred  acres  of  berries,  grapes  and 
other  small  fruits. 

The  objects  for  which  this  associa- 
tion is  formed  are  to  provide  ways 
and  means  for  the  growers  of  fruit 
in  eastern  Nebraska  by  co-operation 
to  encourage  cultivating,  pruning 
and  spraying  their  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  berry  plats;  to  secure 
from  railroads  equitable  freight 
rates;  to  buy  or  lease  sales  houses, 
cold  storage  plants  or  packing 
houses;  to  provide  proper  faci'ities 
for  supplying  sufficient  labor  to  cul- 
tivate and  harvest  the  crop  of  its 
members;  to  contract  for  purchase 
of  packages  and  supplies  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  association,  and 
to  provide  proper  facilities  for  the 
marketing  and  sale  of  fruit  grown 
by  the  members. 

The  association  will  be  incorpor- 
ated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000 
when  fifty  shares  of  stock  at  $30  per 
share  have  been  sold.  A  board  of 
seven  directors  was  elected,  which 
will  elect  from  its  membership  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  sales  manager  and  put  the  asso- 
ciation in  working  order  immediate- 
ly. It  is  hoped  to  have  everything  in 
readiness  to  handle  the  strawberry 
crop  of  its  members. 

The  following  men  were  elected  as 
a  board  of  managers:  E.  M.  Pollard, 
Nehawka;  G.  A.  Marshall,  Arlington; 
C.  F.  Beck,  Peru;  G.  N.  B.  Sanders, 
Brownville;  A.  M.  Shubert,  Shubert; 
Val  Keyser,  Fairbury,  and  G.  S. 
Christy,  Johnson. 

Commenting  on  the  formation  of 
this  organization  a  Nebraska  daily 
has  the  following  to  say:  "If  there 
had  been  in  operation  in  Nebraska 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  the 
same  sort  of  co-operative  organiza- 
tions as  those  now  maintained  in  the 
states  of  the  west  and  northwest,  Ne- 
braska apples  would  stand  foremost 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  Ne- 
braska orchard  lands  would  be  sell- 
ing at  fancy  figures  such  as  prevail 
in  Oregon,  Montana,  Idaho  and  other 
famous  apple  states. 

"It  is  not  alone  in  marketing  and 
shipping  that  the  proposed  organi- 
zation of  Nebraska  fruit  growers  is 
sure  to  benefit  its  members,  but  in 
the  matter  of  cultivation,  care  of  the 
orchards  and  preservation  and  prep- 
aration of  fruit  for  shipment.  This 
proposed  organization  ought  to  mean 
many  additional  millions  to  Nebras- 
ka's annual  output  of  wealth." 


Pointers  About  Pines 

Some  time  ago  you  advised  me  to 
set  out  pines  here  for  windbreaks, 
and  stated  that  the  Scotch  or  Aus- 
trian do  well  in  this  locality.  Now 
I  expect  to  try  some  of  these  if  I  can 
get  them  under  circumstances  to  suit 
me.  I  want  to  see  them  dug,  and  to 
know  positively  that  the  roots  have 
been  properly  covered.  I  should  like 
to  post  myself  on  the  matter  of  dig- 
ging and  caring  for  these  trees,  and 
also  be  able  to  identify  the  different 
varieties.  I  am  willing  to  devote 
some  time  to  it  and  to  pay  what  the 
trees  are  worth.  I  want  to  do  it  right 
or  not  begin  at  all.  What  age  of  trees 
do  you  advise,  and  where  can  I  get 
the  reliable  information  that  I  need? 
And  how  long  do  the  trees  usually 
live?  A  friend  of  mine  advises  me 
to  go  out  on  the  Niobrara  river  and 
get  them  for  the  mere  cost  of  digging 
and  shipping.  Would  you  advise 
this? — L.  B.,  Dakota  Co. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  find  out 
which  of  your  nearest  reliable  nur- 
series has  a  good  supply  of  the  va- 
rieties you  intend  to  plant,  then  go 
there  and  see  them  dug  and  packed. 
I  would  prefer  trees  standing  from 


twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high. 
These  are  not  so  large  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  transplant  them,  yet  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  well  hard- 
ened. They  should  be  trees  that  have 
been  transplanted  each  year  since 
planting  out  in  the  nursery  row,  or 
which  at  least  have  had  the  nursery 
tree  digger  run  under  them,  cutting 
off  the  roots  and  causing  them  to 
branch. 

Trees  that  have  been  handled  in 
this  way  have  more  fibrous  roots  and 
are  more  easily  transplanted  than 
those  never  having  had  their  roots 
severed,  and  having  only  a  few  larere 
roots  with  no  fibrous  ones  near  the 
surface.  Trees  dug  along  streams 
are  usually  more  difficult  to  trans 
plant  satisfactorily  on  this  account 
When  trees  are  dug  beside  streams 
especial  care  should  be  exercised  to 
get  the  fibrous  feeding  roots,  which 
are  usually  considerably  deeper 
than  in  nursery-grown  trees. 

When  dug  at  the  nursery,  ever 
greens  should  be  placed  in  a  box 
containing  wet  straw  or  moss  imme- 
diately upon  being  lifted,  so  the  roots 
are  not  exnosed  to  the  sun  and  wind 
even  for  five  minutes.  Thev  should 
then  be  packed  in  a  box  with  plenty 
of  wet  moss  about  the  roots,  but  with 
no  moisture  coming  in  contact  with 
the  tons.  The  tops,  however,  should 
partially  he  protected  against  the  sun 
and  wind  while  in  transit.  When 
packed  in  a  box  its  top  side  may  be 
left  open  over  the  tops  of  the  trees 

The  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines 
look  very  much  alike,  and  the  inex 
nerienced  man  has  difficulty  in  iden 
tifying  them.  These,  like  the  bull 
pine,  have  two  needles  and  occasion- 
ally three  coming  from  each  sheath 
while  the  white  pine  has  five  nee- 
dles. The  bull  pine  has  the  longest 
and  stiff  est  needles — four  to  seven 
inches  long  on  young  trees.  The 
needles  of  Austrian  pines  are  some 
what  shorter,  but  straight  and  stiff 
and  the  color  of  the  wood  and  nee- 
dles is  slightly  darker.  The  needles 
of  Scotch  pines  are  slightly  shorter 
and  not  so  straight  and  stiff,  and  the 
wood  and  needles  are  somewhat 
lighter  in  color.  The  bark  of  the 
Scotch  pine  has  a  reddish  color  as 
the  trees  grow  older.  Of  these  varie- 
ties we  would  choose  the  best  speci 
mens,  regardless  of  variety,  for 
northeastern  Nebraska. 


Evergreen  "Windbreaks 

I  am  much  interested  in  wind- 
breaks, and  wish  to  know  if  there 
are  any  other  varieties  of  evergreens 
that  would  make  as  dense  a  wind 
break  as  the  red  cedar  and  grow 
well  here  in  Nebraska  as  far  west 
as  North  Platte.  I  would  like  the 
red  cedar,  all  right,  if  it  wee  not 
for  the  cedar  rust. — A.  K.,  Howard 
Co. 

When  once  established  the  bull 
pine  will  undoubtedly  please  you  bet 
ter  than  the  red  cedar  in  several 
different  ways.  It  is  equalled  in 
hardiness  by  but  one  or  two  other 
evergreens,  and  grows  and  thrives 
in  the  most  severe  sections  of  the 
semi-arid  belt.  Its  growth  is  sym- 
metrical and  compact  and  the  foliage 
is  very  heavy,  making  a  windbreak 
absolutely  impenetrable.  It  grows 
as  rapidly  as  the  red  cedar,  making 
an  effective  windbreak  just  •  as  soon 
or  even  sooner  than  the  cedar.  Its 
freedom  from  fungous  diseases  and 
insects  that  injure  other  trees  and 
plants  is  also  in  its  favor  when  com- 
pared with  red  cedar,  as  is  also  its 
deep  green  foliage  throughout  the 
year,  which  makes  it  much  more 
attractive,  especially  during  the  win- 
ter months. 

Evergreens  are  supposed  by  many 
to  be  very  slow  in  growth.  This  is 
true  if  not  cultivated  or  mulched 
down,  but  it  is  also  true  of  the  decid- 
uous sorts.  Trees  respond  to  culture 
the  same  as  any  other  crop,  and  it  is 
essential  if  satisfactory  results  are 
expected.  The  pines  may  be  count- 
ed on  for  an  average  growth  of  al- 
most two  feet  per  year  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska if  given  good  care.  In  ten 
years'  time  a  compact  row  makes  a 
much  better  protection  than  several 
rows  of  deciduous  kinds.  While  an 
evergreen  does  not  make  such  a  rap- 
id growth  in  the  vicinity  of  North 
Platte,   neither   do   the   other  sorts. 

The  main  objection  to  planting 
evergreens  is  the  usual  high  percen- 
tage of  dead  trees  resulting  from 
transplanting.  There  is  usually  a 
heavier  fatality  in  transplanting  the 
bull  pine  than  the  red  cedar,  prob- 
ably due  to  its  heavier  foliage  which 


SOLD  IINDEH  BONDED  GUARANTEE 

Our  choice  seed  corn  is  grown,  se- 
lected, cured,  graded  and  tested  by 
our  experts.    No  guess  work  on 
quality.  Our  guarantee  bond  pro- 
tects you.    We  give  you  15  days 
to  test  it.   If  it  isn't  right  send  it 
back  and  we'll  refund  your 
money. 

Varieties  For 
Every  Section 

We  ship  seed  corn  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  No  matter  what 
soil  or  climate  you  have  we 
can  furnish  seed  corn  that 
will  make  good. 
Corn  is  Grown  and 
Handled  by  Experts 
and  has  behind  it  more  than  30  years' 
experience  in  seed  corn  growing.  We 
stake  our  reputation  on  every  bushel 
^^^^^^  that  leaves  this  house. 

Writs  for  trse  seed  com  circular  and  large 
I    catalog  telling  about  20  varieties. 

IOWA  SEED  COMPANY, 
I  Dopt.  4 1  Das  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  sower 
has  no  second  chance. 
A  good  beginning  is  the 
only  safe  rule;   put  your 
faith  in  the  best  seeds  you 
can  buy.    Ferry's  have  had  the 
highest  reputation  for  over  50 
years.    For  sale  everywhere. 

J913  Catalogue  free  on  requett. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

SEEDS 

EAR  CORN  FOR  SEED 

BROTHER  FARMERS,  WOULD  YOU  NOT 
RATHER  BUY  YOUR  SEED  CORN  IX 
the  ear  that  you  may  see  how  it  looks  before 
it  is  shelled  and  also  have  a  chance  to  test 
it  for  youi  self?  If  so.  send  me  $1.50  for  sample 
bushel  of  my  Early  Legal  Tender  (yellow 
feed  corn  in  the  ear.  and  if  not  satisfactory 
you  can  return  same  to  me  and  get  your 
money  back.  For  each  $5  order,  will  send  Vt 
bushel  of  my  pure  bred,  extra  fine  Learning 
corn  that  cost  me  $2.50  for  %  bushel  to  get 
a  ftart  of  this  line  corn.  With  each  $10 
order,  will  send  1  bushel  of  Learning;  corn. 
Will  send  it  shelled  to  those  who  prefer  to 
have,  it  shelled  and  also  graded.  Sacks  free. 
W.  H.  MENDENHALL        Niekerson,  Neb. 

Cane  Seed 

(  have  a  large  quantity  of  choice  cane  need 
'or  sale  at  $1.00  per  bushel;  sacks  extra. 
This  seed  is  suitable  for  cane  for  molasses- 
making  or  for  fodder  cane.  Send  in  your 
jrder.  Any  information  desired  will  be 
cheerfully  given.  Write  your  wants. 
K.    F.    MARCHAND  BROCK,  NEB. 


Kherson  Oats 


Recommended  by 
Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  best 
DOES  NOT  RUST  Of  LODGE  farmers.  Yield  112 
— — bus.  per  acre.  We 
also  have  Swedish  Select,  White  Shonen, 
Mammoth  Cluster  and  Danish  Side  Oats, 
Seed  Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds,  and 
Pure  Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

AYE    BROS.,    BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 
Box  0         Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 


Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn 

TWO    LEADING    VARIETIES    OF  OATS 

KHERSON    AND    SWEDISH  SELECT 
Also  four  varieties  of  SEED  CORN.  These 
seed  are  all  my  own  growing  and  selection.! 
The   Variety,    Purity   and   Vitality   of  these  J 
seeds  can  be  certified  by  the  Nebraska  Pure! 
Seed    and    Grain    Growers'  Association. 

Write  Today  for  My  New  Catalog. 
FRANK    J.    RIST  HUMBOLDT.  NEB. 


5000  bus.  SEED  CORN 

From  Seed  Corn  Center  oi  the  World 
Reid'sY'Uow  Dent,  Silver  Mine. 
White  dp  Yellow.  Legal  T(n»e>, 
Blair  Yell'w,  Neb.  Wh>te  Prize,  Pride  of  the  Norlli, 
B  air  while.   Send  lor  Free  Catalogue. 

Aye  Bros.,  box  6  Blair,  Neb. 

Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 


C  H  H  A  P 

Now  Is  Til* 
Tim*  to  Buy 

Prices  sure  to 
rise.  Sara 
u  „,  _  money  by  buy 
m  before  advance.  Get  our  special  low  prices  and 
Iroo  samples  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaneo 
Teatad  Clavar  and  Tlmo'hy  «aed.  Also  alfalfa,  aliike. 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  I81»  catalog  im 
quoting  all  iield  saeds.  Save  money  by  writing 

A.  BERRY  SEBD  C.,     Box  10fi       CLARIHDA,  IOW» 


CLOVER 

In?  before  advance.    Get  our  special  1 


_  'certalt 

.  „     to  prodow 
■  r-     tieavy  crops  or 
poor  dry  soil  or  if 
r~      seasons  of  drought.  U 
favorable  conditions  yleldi 
twice  as  much  grain  as  corn  am 
nos  greater  feed  value.  Send  for  Fre< 
Catalog  of  all  garden  and  field  seeot 
Origtrold  Seed  Co.    1 53  S.  10th  Sr.  l.lrmolntN«b 
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evaporates  more  water  while  the 
tree  is  being  transported  and  before 
the  roots  get  a  hold  on  the  soil  after 
replanting.  It  is  very  important  to 
see  that  trees  are  well  protected, 
both  tops  and  roots,  while  being 
transported.  Protection  against  the 
hot  sun  and  drying  winds  is  also 
often  necessary  until  the  roots  are 
again  established  in  the  soil.  This 
may  be  afforded  by  placing  shingles 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  small 
trees,  and  burlap  stretched  around 
three  or  four  stakes  driven  near  the 
larger  trees. 

Bull  pines  grown  from  the  seed  by 
the  planters  need  not  be  so  carefully 
protected  as  those  bought  from  nur- 
series and  shipped  some  distance. 
They  grow  readily  from  seed  out  in 
the  open,  and  when  taken  up  and 
transplanted  to  permanent  locations 
when  ten  to  fifteen  inches  high,  with 
the  soil  undisturbed  about  the  roots, 
tb'ev  ('o  not  seem  to  know  that  they 
have  been  transplanted. 


PRUNING  GRAPE  VINES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  most 
inipo'tant  i'em  in  grape  culture  is 
proper  pruning  and  training;  and  this 
pruning  is  not  simnlv  a  judicious 
thinning  as  is  practiced  on  fruit 
trees;  but  one  must  follow  a  system 
of  set  rules.  There  are  several  sys- 
tems of  pruning,  but  the  same  prin- 
ciples hold  good  in  all,  and  it  consists 
in  selecting  fruit  bearing  canes  in  the 
right  proportion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered tv>at  not  all  buds  will  produce 
fruit  next  year,  and  the  first  thing  for 
the  novice  to  learn  is  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  fruit-bearing  and 
a  wood-bearing  bud. 

A  cane  which  grew -from  one-year- 
old  wood  (one  year  older  than  itself) 
usually  contains  fruit  buds,  espe- 
cially near  its  base,  and  it  is  on  these 
we  depend  for  the  coming  crop.  A 
cane  which  grew  from  wood  more 
than  a  year  old  is  likely  to  be  long 
jointed  and  straight,  with  few  buds. 
There  rarely  produce  fruit,  but  from 
the  buds  on  these  barren  canes  grow 
shoqts  that  bear  fruit  the  next  year 
after  this. 

The  proper  time  to  prune  is  any 
time  after  the  leaves  fall  till  ihe  buds 
regin  to  swell  in  the  spring,  provided 
the  wood  is  not  frozen.  As  good 
trellis  as  can  be  contrived  consists 
of  three  horizontal  wires  strung  on 
substantial  posts,  the  first  wire  being 
about  twenty  inches  from  the  ground, 
with  about  that  much  space  between 
the  next  two. 

If  you  have  young  vines  let  the  n 
grow  at  will  the  first  year,  and  at 
pruning  time  shorten  back  to  one 
cane  with  a  few  buds  on  it.  Tie  this 
to  the  lower  wire,  but  do  not  let  it 
bean  more  than  two  or  three  bunches 
ot  fruit  in  case  it  blooms.    After  this 


OOD  SEEDS 

"    *  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

^  Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  o*  new 
sorts  free  with  evsry  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
MWAY,     Rockford,  Ulinoia 

SEEDS 

Fire  dried  SEED  CORN  husked  before  tht 
frost.  Dried  on  Independent  ear  seed  racks 
with  air  and  steam  heat.  SURE  TO  GROW, 
because  germ  Is  preserved.  Also  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOG,  and 
also  receive  free  useful  SOUVENIR. 
FRED  ECHTENKAMP,    Box  D,  Arlington,  Nebraska 


PLANT 


Wisconsin  Silver  King-.  It  is  a  heavy  yielder 
an,d  will  mature  a  crop  of  corn  in  l6n"to  110 
days.  Give  it  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Send 
lor  sample.    H.  H.  MEYER,  Fontanels,  Neb. 

SEED  CORN  AND  OATS 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Early  Yellow  Rose 
s-eed  Corn,  $2.00  per  bushel  in  ear.  Regen- 
erated Swedish  Select  Seed  Oats,  recleaned, 
*0  cents  per  bushel.  Write  for  sample. 
<iLEN   WILSON  BLAIR.  NEB. 

SEED  CORN   Golden    Row,    Reid's  Yellow 

MUI1H  Dent,   Nebraska  White  Prize 
and  Silver  Mine.     Gathered  early  and  dried 
on  racks  in  our  furnace-heated  seed  house. 
VVrlte   for  27th   annual   price  list. 
I.*,E  SMITH  &   SONS  DESOTO,  NEB. 

Sweet  Clover  Seed — Large  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
and  circular  how  to  grow  it  pent  free  on  re- 
quewt    Ertw.  E.  Barton.  Box  32,  Falinnntii.  Kv. 
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the  vines  are  pruned  about  the  same 
way  every  year. 

After  your  vineyard  is  three  years 
old,  or  if  you  have  an  old  vineyard 
that  has  been  neglected,  you  will 
want  to  leave  two  fruitful  canes  with 
about  fifteen  buds  each,  which  means 
that  they  should  be  four  or  five  feet 
long.  It  will  not  be  difficult  at  any 
time  to  tell  the  fruit  buds,  as  they 
are  larger  and  plump,  with  the  canes 
short  jointed  and  crooked. 

If  there  are  any  side  branches  on 
these  fruitful  canes  they  should  be 
cut  back  to  one  or  two  buds  at  the 
base;  these  buds  as  well  as  each  bud 
on  the  fruitful  cane  will  produce 
one  or  more  bunches  of  fruit.  After 
cutting  back,  these  canes  should  be 
tied  to  one  of  the  wires,  and  trained 
along  them  horizontally.  In  some 
cases,  as  where  the  vine  is  of  excep- 
tional vigor,  four  canes  instead  of 
two  may  be  left,  using  two  of  the 
horizontal  wires  for  support. 

Unlike  similar  work  with  other 
fruit,  in  pruning  the  grape  we  have 
to  consider  the  crop  that  is  to  grow 
in  a  few  months  and  likewise  the 
crop  that  is  to  be  borne  on  these 
same  vines  more  than  a  year  hence. 
Here  is  where  the  long  jointed,  barren 
canes  referred  to  come  in. 

Every  one  of  these  small  barren 
buds  will  grow  a  long  cane  unlike  its 
parent,  in  that  the  buds  will  be  large 
and  plump,  and  the  cane  short  jointed. 
From  this  knowledge  it  is  obvious 
that  we  should  retain  enough  buds  of 
a  barren  nature  to  produce  canes  for 
next  year.  With  this  object  in  view, 
we  select  two  of  the  long  jointed  canes 
from  as  near  the  ground  as  possible, 
and  preferably  that  have  grown  from 
the  oldest  part  of  the  vine  or  even 
from  the  root  below  the  surface. 
These  canes  should  each  be  cut  back 
to  two  buds,  thus  providing  for  four 
canes  next  year. 

The  reason  for  getting  this  new 
growth  from  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible,  is  that  in  another  year, 
when  you  have  the  required  amount 
of  fruiting  wood,  that  part  above 
these  canes  may  be  cut  out  as  su- 
perfluous. This  dispensing  with  un- 
necessary wood  growth  makes  possible 
a  thriftier  vine  and  better  fruit. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  proper  pruning 
of  a  grape  vine  consists  in  cutting 
away  all  the  vine  except  two  good 
fruiting  canes  about  four  feet  long, 
these  to  come  from  wood  only  a  year 
older  than  themselves;  and  two  spurs 
of  new  wood  from  long  jointed,  barren 
canes  coming  from  as  near  the  root 
as  possible. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  of 
pruning,  but  the  preceding  paragraph 
gives  the  gist  of  the  whole  system, 
and  in  words  that  any  one  can  under- 
stand. Usually  the  amateur  is  afraid 
of  pruning  too  severely,  and  leaves 
more  wood  than  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. As  a  rule  there  is  three 
times  as  much  wood  growth  as  is 
necessary;  this,  however,  will  depend 
on  the  vine,  as  well  as  on  the  variety 
grown.  Some  of  the  arbor  grapes 
require  little  or  no  pruning. 

H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 
Polk  County,  Missouri. 


SLAM  ON  FARMERS 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Thompson  of  Boone 
county  has  sent  us  a  newspaper 
clipping  that  contains  a  vigorous  poke 
at  rural  schools  and  rural  conditions. 
Will  the  American  farmer  stand  for 
such  abuse?"  asks  Mr.  Thompson. 
The  clipping  was  a  dispatch  from 
Washington,  and  the  text  follows: 

"Insanitary  country  schools  are 
breeding  mentally  and  physically  in- 
competent children,  acording  to  a  re- 
port just  issued  by  Charles  Wardell 
Stiles,  professor  of  zoology  of  the 
United  States  public  health  service. 

"He  declared  that  the  average 
country  school  teacher  is  superior  in 
education,  refinement,  culture  and 
every  other  respect  to  the  majority 
of  the  parents  in  the  community,  and 
^he  lives  a  life  of  self-sacrifice,  com- 
bined with  indigestion  and  pimples. 

"  'She  is  paid  a  miserable  salary 
for  exposing  herself  five  days  a  week 
to  indecent  and  insanitary  conditions. 
_he  is  blamed  for  not  giving  a  better 
education  to  unhealthy  children,  who, 
on  an  average,  are  not  mentally 
capable  of  digesting  the  education 
she  does  give  them.  But  she  is  the 
greatest  civilizing  influence  in  our 
ural  communities. 

"  'The  teacher  will  have  great  suc- 
jess  when  the  rural  school  is  not  a 
great  disease-spreading  center.'  " 


It  will  soon  be  asparagus  time! 


Planet  Jr 
No.  76  Pivot- 
wheel  Riding  Cul- 
tivator, Plow,  Fur-' 
rower,  and  Ridger 

l  is  a  wonder  in  cultivate 
ling  corn,  potatoes,  and 
•  similar  crops.    Light  in 
^draft,  simple  strong  construction.  Can 
be  fitted  with  discs  and  spring-trip 
standards.    Fully  guaranteed. 
FRFF  An  instructive  64-page 
*  illustrated  catalogue 

Points  the  way  to  better  crops,  and 
describes  55latest  tools  includingone- 
and  two-horse  cultivators,  wheel- 
hoes,  seeders,  harrows,  etc. 
S  I_  ALLEN  &  CO 
Boxll06L  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

On  your  Lumber  Bill 

WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  25% 

in  price  and  deliver  you  better 
grades  than  you  have  had 

You  pay  when  goods  are  re- 
ceived and  found  all  there  and 
of  grade  specified. 

H.  F.  Cady  Lumber  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Pi  50  PER  ACRE  DOWN 

^BALANCE  26  YEAR'S  5% 


Rich  cut-over  lands  near  Bemidji,  Black- 
duck  and  Kelliher.  Lumbermen,  not  land 
men.  Hence  our  easy  terms'.  Write  for  full 
information,  prices  and  descriptions 

CROOKSTON   LUMBER  COMPANY 
852  Markham  Bldg;.  Bemidji,  Minn. 


ALFALFA 
COVERS 

Don't  pay  the  dealers 
a  profit.  Write  to 
us  direct  for  prices 
on  covers. 

Beatrice  Tent  and 
Awning  Co, 

818  Court  St. 

Beatrice,  Nebraska 


YOUR  CHANCE 


WTLL  MAKE  A  VERY  ATTRACTIVE 
PROPOSITION  to  agents.  I  have  a 
splendid  assortment  of  land  in  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota  and  Montana. 
Write  me.  My  proposition  includes 
a  liberal   commission   for  selling. 

I>.   J.  McMAHON 
818  Commerce  Bldg.,   St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

OHOICE  —  HOME  flROWN'  —  1912  CROP 
Te«ts  98%  to  99%  pure.  Write  for  sample 
pnd  price.  Advise  how  much  you  want. 
BLACKMAN  BROS.,  BEAVER  CITY,  NEB 

Pure  Bred  Seed  Grain 

FOR  SALE — Burt  Oats,  earliest  ripening 
variety.  Als-o  Kherson,  free  from  barley. 
Write  for  prices. 

GEORGE   COUPLAND  ELGIN,  NEB. 


Government  land  that  will  enorm- 
ously increase  in  value,  is  yours — 
if  you  want  it.  A  start  in  life,  a 
prosperous  future! 

I  have  just  been  through  that  sec- 
tion of  Wyoming  where  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment is  offering  80  acre  irrigated 
farms,  and  320  acre  farms  without 
irrigation  on  the  same  kind  of  land 
that  is  raising  the  big  crops  which 
make  Wyoming  famous.  The  new 
homestead  laws  make  it  easy  to  get 
one  of  these  farms,  and  I  am  paid 
by  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  to  give 
any  one  who  asks,  full  information 
about  how  to  get  one. 

I  will  send  you  maps  and  printed 
matter  and  answer  your  questions — 

and  then  you  can  join  one  of  our  home- 
seek^rs'  parties  which  I  will  tell  you  about, 
and  at  small  expense  you  can  go  but  and 
see  exactly  what  you  can  have.  Surely  for 
any  one  who  has  a  wish  to  better  himself 
and  family  thi  i  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
Write  me  a  postal  and  say  you  want  to 
know  about  Government  land  in  Wyoming 
and  state  whether  you  are  interested  in 
irrigated  land  or  land  not  irrigated.  D.  Clem 
Deaver.  Immigration  Agent.  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.   R.,   Room  347.  Q  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 

CANADA'S  OFFERING 

To  Ths  Settler  Western  Canada  is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads  lDnew 

Districts  of  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  HomeateadB 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  In  3  years'  time  will  be 
worth  from  (20  to  »26  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 
Canada  have  been  built  in  ad- 
I  Vance  of  settlement,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  there  will  not  be  a  settler  who  need  be 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri- 
can Settler  is  at  home  In  Western  Canada. 
Be  is  not  a  stranger  In  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  Is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates,  &c,  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb.  «, 

or  address  Supt.  of  immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  completed,  these  lands  are  now  being 
sold  in  small  subdivisions.    The  soil,  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam,  the  best  in  the  valley. 
RAILROAD  PASSES  THROUGH  THE  LAND 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  At  Hand 

CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits  (including  oranges  and  J 

lemons);   vegetables,  seeds,  berries,  alfalfa,  cattle,   J   KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

hogs  and  chickens.  {       Dept.  N,  137  S.LaSalle St.  Chicago. HI. 

WATER  SUPPLY— VnWmlted.  Water  delivered 

to  boundary  of  every  40  acre  tract.    Canal  and   J  Name  

drainage  system  perfect.  { 
TRANSPORTATION  -Both  by  tail  and  river  J  Address - 

to  the  great  metropolitan  centers.  J 

LAND  PRICES — Low,  and  terms  of  payment  easy,  i  Checkoff  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly 
If  i  .    /-.  i.  J  interested  in; 

f  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  Call-  -        *       ntn.s  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits.  Dnlrytng. 

forma,  where  climate,  soil  and  water  'WBBS?^  '  Horh,  Poultry,  Nuts.  General  Farming.  Al- 
combine  lo  work  for  you  overtime,  fill  in  this  »   talfa-  lorries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck, 

advertisement,  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars.  ♦  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  1» 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES— YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  If 
everything  Is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE— WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mail  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  fret  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE— WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  19th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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Remove  One  Nut 
and  Share  is  Off 

Off  or  on  quick — that's  the  new 
feature.  That's  what  you  want. 
It's  the  biggest  plow  improve- 
ment in  years. 

When  you  see  how  it  works 
you'll  know  the  advantage  of  the 

JOHN  DEERE 


SHARE 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

"Q-D" — means  quick  detachable 
Also  quick  attachable.  You  take  the 
share  off  by  removing  one  nut.  Put 
it  back  and  fasten  it  by  replacing  and 
tightening  nut. 

And  this  one  nut  is  in  a  handy  place 
—just  glance  at  above  picture.  Could 
anything  be  easier?  It  "stays  put" 
too.  Locking  lug  on  landside  holds 
share  perfectly  tight  and  rigid. 

Our  book,  mailed  free,  tells  all  about 
this  new  improvement  in  plows. 
Write  for  free  'Q-D"  Book  No.  o  D  16 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

December  31,  1906...  $  559,000 

December  31,  1908   1,453,218 

December  31,  1910   2,641,084 

December  31,  1912   4,805,502 

February   28,  1913   5.022,745 

— -— -r  OFFICERS 

N.  Z.  Snell  President 

Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  Omaha  Vice-President 

A.  J.  Sawyer  Secretary 

Dr.  M.  H.  Everett. .  .Medical-Director 

C.  R.  Easterday  Asst.  Secretary 

M.  A.  Hyde  Agency-Director 

Home  Office: 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 


FREE! 

To  Paint  Buyers 


[SAVAGE'S  BIG  COLOR  CARD 
$1  a  Gal.  for  Mixed  House  Paint 
ne 
va 
ac 
na 
J 


Drop  a  postal  rigrht  now  for  my 
new  1913  COLOR  CARD  showing:  the  biggesi  ^ 
variety  of  desirable  colors  for  house  painting-^ 
actual  t -.its—  also  suggestions  for  color  combi-^^* 
nations  and  everything  you  want  to  know  before  B 
you  paint. 

Get  my  latest  and  best  offer  on  house 


paint— $1  a  gallon  ready  mixed. 
In 


ntemational  Quality.  Shipped 
direct  to  you— only  one  small 
profit  added.  YousaveKto)$ 
and  get  fresb,  guaranteed  goods. 
I  Guarantee  My  Paint 
on  a  Money-Back  Basis 
I  sell  thousands  of  users  their 
paint,  save  them  money  and  give 
them  better  satisfaction  than 
they  ever  had  at  any  price. 
Write  for  COLOR  CARD  Free. 
M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Pres. 
.  W.  Savage  Factories,  In 
Dept.   103  Minneapolis,  Winn. 


To  patronize  advertisers  is  to  stim- 
ulate enterprise. 


VALUE  OF  EARLY  DISKING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Spring  is  at 
our  door,  and  so  it  behooves  us 
farmers  to  get  ready  for  business 
We  should  have  all  our  work  plannea 
beforehand,  our  tools  in  shape,  ou 
horses  in  thrifty  condition,  our  seed 
ready,  and  our  minds  made  up  as  to 
how  much  corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.,  we 
will  plant  and  in  which  field. 

The  larger  part  of  winter  is  past 
and  I  notice  by  the  postal  reports 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  that  lack  oi 
moisture  is  evident  over  the  greater 
part  ot  the  state.  The  condition  i 
the  same  in  this  part  of  Colorado 
We  must  therefore  conserve  all  that 
is  possible  of  the  moisture  we  already 
have,  and  try  to  put  the  ground  in 
such  condition  that  it  will  readily 
absorb  the  moisture  yet  to  come. 

The  way  to  do  this  is  to  double 
disk  by  half-lapping  every  foot  o 
land  to  be  planted  this  spring.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  western  plains 
country,  but  to  eastern  Nebraska  as 
well.  On  fall  plowing,  if  not  crusted 
harrowing  may  be  sufficient  to  estab 
lish  a  mulch.  This  loosening  of  the 
upper  two  or  three  inches  checks 
evaporation  and  causes  the  weed 
seeds  to  germinate;  and,  if  the  ground 
is  to  be  plowed  later,  more  completely 
lestores  capillary  connection  with  tne 
sub-soil.  I  know  this  double  disking 
is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  lot  oi 
extra  work,  but  if  tried  once,  and 
the  spring  proves  dry,  it  will  be 
seen  to  yield  big  returns,  and  there 
will  be  no  hesitation  about  practicing 
it  thereafter. 

I  will  relate  the  experience  of  a 
neighbor  of  mine  last  spring.  He 
farms  a  half  section  of  land,  and  early 
in  the  spring  double  disked  a  field 
which  he  intended  to  plant  to  duram 
wheat.  Later  he  changed  his  mind 
and  left  it  to  plant  to  corn.  As  hs 
had  a  big  field  to  plant  he  com 
menced  listing  on  the  ground  not 
disked,  but  before  he  had  finished  the 
soil  was  so  dry  and  hard  that  he  had 
o  quit.  He  hoped  for  rain,  and  had 
been  idle  for  two  days,  when  he  de- 
cided to  plant  some  pumpkin  seed  on 
the  disked  ground.  Sallying  forth 
with  a  hoe,  to  his  surprise  he  found 
the  soil  there  moist  and  in  good 
condition  under  the  mulch.  He  went 
home,  hooked  up  his  team,  and  finished 
listing  without  waiting  for  rain.  Did 
it  pay  him?  He  vows  that  he'll  disk 
first  and  plant  afterward  from  now  on. 

"We  double  disked  every  foot  of  our 
ground  last  year  just  as  soon  as  we 
could  get  onto  the  land,  and  kept  a. 
it  until  finished.  Then  we  commencel 
.o  put  in  the  crop.  We've  got  to  do 
it  here,  and  the  farmery  farther  east 
should  also  do  it;  then  such  yieldo 
as  fifteen  or  twentj  bushels  to  the 
acre  on  hundred-dollar  land  would 
not  be  heard  of. 

Of  late  years  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  drouth-resistant 
plants.    The  department  of  agricul- 


WIIERE  GOOD  CORN  GREW 

Another  proof  that  the  condition 
of  the  soil  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  a  large 
yield  of  corn  is  furnished  by  the 
report  of  the  1912  Nebraska  acre  corn 
growing  contest  for  juniors.  The 
contest  was  supervised  by  the  agri- 
cultural extension  department  of  the 
state  university.  Miss  Huldah  Peter- 
son, in  direct  charge  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  work,  makes  the  following  re- 
port on  the  acre  corn  contest.  Note 
in  the  third  paragraph  the  advantage 
gained  by  growing  corn  on  land  that 
had  been  manured  or  that  had  grown 
a  legume  previously. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty-five  Ne- 
braska boys  between  the  ages  of  tea 
to  twenty-one  years  entered  the  acre 
corn  growing  contest  for  juniors  in 
1912.  Forty-seven  of  this  number 
completed  the  contest  and  sent  in 
their  affidavits  of  yield  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

"The  yields  ranged  from  ten  bushels 
to  109  bushels  per  acre.  The  average 
yield  made  by  the  boys  completing 
the  contest  was  fifty-eight  bushels  pe. 
acre.  The  average  made  by  the 
twelve  boys  winning  prizes  in  the 
western  division  was  fifty-seven 
bushels  per  acre,  and  by  the  twelve 
boys  in  the  eastern  division,  eighty 
bushels  per  acre. 

"From  information  furnished  by  the 
boys  we  find  that  eight  grew  corn  on 
ground  which  had  been  in  som 
leguminous  crop  for  one  or  more 
years  previous  to  the  contest.  The} 
secured  an  average  yield  of  seventy- 
seven  bushels  per  acre.    Thirteen  of 


the  boys  applied  manure  in  the  spring 
of  1912  and  secured  an  average  yield 
of  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  This 
makes  a  total  of  twenty-one  boys 
growing  their  corn  either  after  a 
legume  or  on  ground  to  which  manure 
aad  been  applied,  securing  an  average 
yield  of  sixty-six  bushels  per  acre. 

"Twenty-six  boys  did  not  apply 
manure  and  the  land  they  used  for 
their  corn  had  not  the  advantage  of  a 
leguminous  crop  in  previous  years. 
Their  average  yield  was  fifty-one 
bushels  per  acre,  or  fifteen  bushels 
rer  acre  less  than  was  secured  by  the 
voys  using  farm  manure  or  ground 
previously  seeded  to  some  leguminous 
crop,  such  as  alfalfa  or  clover." 


LEGISLATIVE  GOSSir 

For  the  week  ending  March  8. 

Forty-one  legislative  days  had  passed 
'  hen  week-end  adjournment  was  taken  last 
Friday  evening,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
more  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days 
more  will  be  spent  in  considering  legisla- 
tion in  the  thirty-third  session.  Tbus-  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  has  passed.  The  new 
mendment  to  the  constitution  contem- 
plates not  paying  legislators  by  the  day 
but  rather  by  the  term.  They  are  sup- 
rosed  to  remain  until  business  is  completed, 
hut  experience  has  shown  that  they  will 
not  do  so.  The  constitution  requires  sixty 
days  in  session,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
time  with  the  smell  of  fresh  earth  in  the 
air,  and  green  grass  on  the  lawns  every- 
where, the  members  itampede  for  home. 
Legislation,  their  own  or  that  of  any  other 
members,  ceases  to  appeal.  Everything 
?oes  by  the  board  in  swift  swoops  of  the 
knife. 


What  has  been  the  result  thus  far? 
Figures  for  the  senate's  work  are  not  avail- 
ble,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the 
upper  house  has  made  much  better  progres  ; 
than  the  lower  house,  and  at  its  present 
ate  will  consider  most  of  the  bills  before 
t.  In  the  lower  house  S83  bills  have  been 
introduced.  Of  these  505  still  remain  in 
the  hands  of  standing  committees,  not  to 
mention  the  big  grists  of  senate  bills  also 
in  their  hands.  The  general  file  of  the 
ouse,  fhe  next  step  from  the  committee, 
contains  140  house  bills.  On  the  third 
reading  list,  with  approval  of  the  com- 
nittee  of  the  whole,  are  forty-four  bills. 
The  house  has  pas  ed  eighty-seven  bills  and 
i  few  senate  bills.  The  governor  has 
igned  five  bills  and  vetoed  none.  Stand- 
ing committees  have  killed  seventy-eight 
Jills,  the  committee  of  the  whole  has  put 
o  death  sixteen  more,  and  ten  have  failed 
o  muster  votes  enough  to  pass  on  final 
roll  call. 


Thus  considerably  more  than  half  the 
house  bills  have  not  even  been  con- 
idered  in  standing  committee,  but  enough 
lave  already  been  shunted  forth  to  keep 
that  body  busy  for  the  next  twenty  days, 
not  to  mention  the  senate  bills  that  must 
ie  considered.  A  rule  requires  that  every 
jill  be  reported  out  from  standing  com- 
nittee  within  five  days  from  receipt 
thereof.  The  immense  size  of  standing 
committees,  blocking  the  securing  of  a 
•uorum  much  of  the  time,  has  lent  itself 
o  delays. 


University  removal  again  played  the 
•host  prominent  part  in  legislation  of  the 
week,  and  bids  fair  to  do  the  same  for 
two  weeks  to  come.  The  house,  the  latter 
part  of  last  week,  voted  down  the  bill  to 
remove  the  institution  to  the  University 
Farm,  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one 
i  campus  extension  bill.  The  senate  this 
week  took  the  extension  bill,  with  its  half- 
mill  levy  for  six  year  5,  changed  it  into  a 
removal  bill  and  recommended  it  for  pas- 
age  amid  some  fiery  oratory.  As  amended 
in  the  senate,  the  bill  provides  a  half-mill 
evy  and  says  that  part  of  this  can  be 
used  for  purchasing  additional  farm  lands. 
The  measure  received  the  support  of  twenty- 
hrec  senators  as  follows:  Ayer — J3rookley, 
Bushee,  Cordeal,  Cox,  Grossman,  Haannjn, 
Hale,  Hummel,  Kemp,  Klein,  Kohl,  Mac- 
arland,  Ollis,  Placek,  Reynolds,  Robertson, 
Saunders,  Shumway,  Spirk,  Talcott,  West, 
Wink,  Wolz — 23.  Nays  —  Bartling,  Dodge, 
Grace,  Heasty,  Hoagland  of  Lancaster, 
Hoagland  of  Lincoln,  Kiechel,  Krumbach. 
Marshall,    Smith — 10. 


The  house  shows  a  di  position  to  stand 
pat  against  removal.  There  is  little  middle 
Tround  which  can  be  argued  in  conference 
negotiations,  and  the  present  outlook  is 
that  the  university  will  go  without  build- 
ng  funds  for  the  next  biennium,  and  that 
the  big  question  will  bob  up  to  vex  the 
next  legislature. 


Road  bills  took  one  entire  day  in  the 
house  and  none  of  the  big  bills  were 
handled.  Votes  showed  a  dispo  ition  to 
remodel      the      pre  ent      laws  extensively. 

ounties  were  given  the  optional  right,  by 
house  votes,  to  issue  bonds  for  road  im- 
provement if  two- thirds  of  the  voters  ap- 
prove it.  The  right  to  work  out  road 
taxes  was  repudiated  and  the  present  law 
endorsed.  Counties  were  given  the  option 
right  to  organize  road  dragging  districts 
tnd  to  levy  one  mill  for  funds  to  keep 
drags  going.  They  were  also  given  the 
option    of   putting    automobile  registration 

ees  into  the  road  dragging  fund. 


timer,  but  both  houses  have  shied  from 
final  decision.  The  measure  in  a  general 
way  has  the  approval  of  the  democratic 
platform,  but  much  objection  is  raised  to 
the  form.  Two  of  Jim  Dahiman's  personal 
liberty  bills  were  killed  summarily  in  the 
house,  the  one  to  repeal  the  Albert  anti- 
assignation  house  law,  the  other  to  permit 
prize  fighting  in  cities  of  2,000  people  or 
more.  Neither  had  a  ghost  of  a  show  of 
passing,  although  laboriously  worked  for 
by  the  Douglas  county  members.  The 
house  voted  in  favor  of  a  recall  provision 
in  the  constitution,  and  by  a  vote  of  two 
to  one  declared  in  favor  of  making  it 
apply  to  the  judiciary  as  well  as  other 
officers  of  the  state. 


On  Wednesday  of  this  week  four  im- 
portant   and   much -disputed    bills   come  up 

n  the  house  for  final  roll  call.  All  mem- 
jers  are  ordered  to  leave  special  work  they 
may  be  excused  for  and  to  report  for  that 
cest  vote.  The  bills  are  the  abolition  oi 
capital  punishment  which  bids  fair  to  be 
defeated;    the    change    in    the  constitution 

Hotting  a  majority  of  votes  on  a  question 

o  decide  its  fate  and  to  provide  a  separate 
jallot    for     constitutional     amendments  at 

lection.,    also    bidding    fair    to    be  killed. 

he  Sunday  baseball  bills,  one  the  senate 
)ill    much    amended,    the   other    the  house 

■  ill  which  has  not  yet  undergone  the  fire; 

'Oman      suffrage,      recommended     by  the 

ommittee  of  the   whole  but   hardly  strong 

nough   to   win   sixty  votes. 


House  and  senate  have  tackled  the  non- 
partisan   judiciary    bill,    the    former  three 


Other  bills  of  importance  to  agricultural 
regions  were:  The  hou?e  passed  a  bill 
creating  a  livestock  sanitary  board  of  five, 
one  a  horse  breeder,  one  a  cattle  breeder, 
one  a  hog  raiser,  one  a  sheep  man,  aad 
one  a  veterinarian.  They  are  to  receive 
expenses  only.  The  senate  killed  a  bill 
to  allow  road  over.eers  50  cents  an  hour 
for  killing  pocket  gophers  if  he  thought 
any  farm  was  infested,  and  to  charge  the 
wages  up  to  the  property.  The  senate 
killed  a  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of 
school  lands  of  the  state,  but  later  re- 
considered its  opposition  to  sale  of  school 
.ands  partly  irrigated.  The  house  favored 
the    latter  bill. 


Farmers'  elevator  men  appeared  in  op- 
position to  a  "line"  elevator  warehouse 
bill,  denoting  all  elevators  as  warehouses, 
and  requiring  all  to  store  grain  on  demand 
at  rates  set  forth  in  the  bill.  The  farmers' 
companies  favored  the  county  license  sys- 
tem which  is  intended  to  discourage  storing 
grain  in  elevators.  The  "line"  elevator 
men's  bill  was  killed,  and  the  other  placed 
on   general  file. 


Power  Saves  Feed  Bills 

Don't  waste  the  feed.  Get  the  full  value 
from  the  grain  you  feed  your  stock— grind  it 
—get  all  the  beef  and  pork  out  or  every 
bushel.  Get  a  feed  mill  outfit.  Here's  a 
good  one — 

Rumely-OIds  Engine 
and  a  Rumely  Feed  Mill 

We  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  this 
engine.  It's  proved  its  worth.  Thirty- 
five  years  of  experience  goes  into  every 
engine.  It's  built  right— every  part  of 
the  best  material.  You'll  find  a  hundred 
uses  for  this  engine.  It  will  make  money 
for  you  every  day.  Inquire  about  this  en- 
gine—you  can't  go  wrong  on  it.  It's  built 
for  service  and  will  save  money  for  you 
every  day  that  you  own  one. 

The  Rumely  Feed  Mill  is  the  right  mill 
to  grind  feed— made  of  the  best  materials 
—least  number  of  parts— easily  adjusted. 
Send  for  Data-Book  No.  344,  on  die  Rumely. 
Olds  Engine  and  information  about  this  feed  milt. 

Ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power -Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN  553, 

lome  Office:  LaPorte.  In 


Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

O  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  sue  from  IK  to  40  horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

V"  -ut  out  all  dealers— their  profits  go 
to  >  j.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well,  testing  heating.lighting fuel,  all  free. 

late  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guarantee, 
write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
gine," and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
factory  priceswlll  Interest  you  mightily.  Write 
NOW,  telling  us  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORK8  CO. 

1S91  Oakland  Ave.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  WITTE 
Cuts  Gasoline 
Bills  in  Half 


4 


f 


Greatest  ca- 


PforeFeed 

¥  *t\t?*-4-  pacity,  lightest 

JLjV^93  t  draft.  Force  feed- 

can't  clog.    No  burrs. 
Rollers  grind  5,000  bu.  cob  corn  before 
dulling.  New  set  costs  only  $6.  * 

^fnsdf^BullDog 

-Try  It  Tei\  Days  Free 

Not  a  cent  until  the  mill  has  made 
good.  Hack  at  our  expense — if  it  isn't, 
the  best,  most  economical  grinder  . 
lyoueversaw.  Write  for  details,  stat-^ 
kingH.  P.  of  engine.  Loti  Mtg* 
\£o.t  2'  3  East  Road,  Crown^ 
Point,  Ind, 
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Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Law  Governing  Auction  Sales 

In  selling  horses  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  public  auction  the  owner 
hi  ought  into  the  sale  ring  a  couple 
of  mares  two  and  three  years  old  re- 
spectively, full  sisters,  and  asked  the 
auctioneer  to  sell  them  together.  The 
auctioneer  then  announced  that  the 
two  would  be  sold  as  a  team  and 
asked  for  bids  per  head. 

When  the  bids  had  reached  $130 
each,  the  owner,  seeing  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  and  would  not  re- 
ceive for  the  team  what  it  was  worth, 
asked  the  auctioneer  to  announce  that 
if  any  man  in  the  crowd  would  raise 
the  bid  of  $130  he  might  have  his 
choice  of  the  two  mares.  This  was 
done  and  the  bidders  got  busy,  the 
choice  mare  finally  selling  for  $187, 
while  another  man  took  the  second 
mare  at  $103. 

The  man  who  had  bid  $130  per  head 
for  the  pair  dropped  out  when  his 
bid  was  raised,  but  now  claims  the 
team  at  his  figure  for  the  reason  that 
the  mares  were  to  go  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  maintains  that  the  owner 
had  no  right  to  offer  choice  after  he 
had  taken  bids  on  the  team.  How 
about  this,  and  to  whom  does  the 
team  belong  according  to  law? — ■ 
T.  O.  R.,  Madison  Co. 

The  law  is  well  settled  that  at  anv 
time  before  a  bid  is  accepted  the 
bidder  may  withdraw  his  offer  to 
purchase  or  the  ownc-  his  offer  to 
sell.  Until  the  hammer  falls  the  seller 
has  the  right  to  withdraw  his  property 
from  sale  or  change  the  conditions 
under  which  the  sale  shall  be  made 


Transportation  for  Pupils 

I  have  been  told  that  in  cases  where 
children  live  two  or  more  miles  from 
the  district  school  house,  thev  are 
entitled  to  provision  by  the  district 
for  conveyance  to  and  from  school. 
Is  th&re  such  a  law  in  this  state? — ■ 
W.  D.  H.,  Scotts  Bluff  Co. 

The  statute  provides  that  when 
children  of  school  age  reside  with 
their  parents  more  than  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  school  house 
in  their  own  district,  and  at  least  half 
a  mile  nearer  to  the  school  house  in 
an  adjoining  district,  such  children 
may  have  school  privileges  in  said 
r-djoining  district  instead  of  in  the 
district  of  their  residence;  provided 
that  the  parents  of  such  children 
shall  at  or  before  each  annual  meet- 
ing notify  the  county  superintendent 
of  each  district  affected  in  order  that 
he  may  see  that  the  said  children 
are  enumerated  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict and  not  in  the  district  of  their 
residence. 

The  board  of  education  of  any 
school  district  in  the  state,  when 
authorized  by  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
present  at  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing, is  empowered  to  make  provision 


for  the  transportation  of  pupils  re- 
siding within  said  district  to  any 
other  school  which  said  pupils  may 
lawfully  attend,  whenever  the  dis- 
tance from  such  school  shall  render 
it  impracticable  for  said  pupils  to 
attend  without  transportation,  and 
the  school  board  has  authority  to  con- 
tract with  the  district  board  of  any 
neighboring  district  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  and  to  make  provision 
for  their  transportation. 


The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  is 
conducting  an  experiment  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  values  of  silage 
made  from  corn,  cane  and  Kaffir.  The 
results  will  be  published  about  May  1. 


Plan  to  have  a  pasture  for  the  hogs. 
Green  forage  saves  a  lot  of  corn  and 
gives  the  animals  greater  thrift. 
Alfalfa  is  the  best  pasture,  but  where 
that  cannot  be  provided  rape  is  a 
good  substitute. 


Experiment  stations  ought  to  pub- 
lish their  failures  as  freely  as  the'r 
successes.  Knowledge  of  what  can't 
be  done  and  what  isn't  true  is  often 
of  as  much  value  as  knowledge  of  a 
more  positive  sort. 


OlETSCH  S   PO LANDS   AVERAGE  $12.60 

Tbe  K.  F.  Dletsch  Poland  sale  averaged 
$42.60  on  forty  head,  and  was  considered 
a  very  successful  sale.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
nietseh  furnished  pood  entertainment  for 
the  crowd,  and  those  attending  were  im- 
pressed with  the  surrounding's  at  the 
Dieteh  home.  J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son, 
Minrten,  Nebraska,  got  the  top.  Lot  9.  at 
$105.  Other  buyers  from  a  distance  were 
J.  D.  Wessel  &  Son.  Franklin;  Fred 
Pcheuneman.  T,.  E.  Holmes  and  C.  C. 
Ingram  of  Bloomington.  Col.  Callahan 
conducted  the  sale  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  Below  is  ;i  list  of  prices  of  $35 
and  over: 

1 —  N.    Sasse.    Orleans  $  42.50 

2 —  John    Frase.  Stamford  

— .1.  T).  W'essel  &  Son,  Franklin 

4 — K.   J    Woodruff,  Stamford.... 


42.50 
41.00 
40 . 00 


Shepard.    Oxford   44.00 

,  .     60. 00 


5— C, 

fi — Pied  Sandine.  Oxfo'-d 

7 — Frit?    VanHallen,    Orleans   48.00 

S — J.  D.  We  sel  &   Son   44.00 

9 — J.   T.  R.   Nash   *  Son.  Minden 

10 —  T,.    E.    Holmes.  Bloomington.. 

11 —  Herman   Korte,  Orleans  

12 —  N.  Sasse  

1.1 — C.    C.    Ingram.  Bloomington.. 

14 —  S.    Newton.  Stamford  

15 —  Fred    VanHallen.    Orleans   42.00 

16—  J.    D.    Wessel    &   Son   50.00 

17 —  Dr.    Baker.    Alma   50.00 

18 —  C.    E.  Shepard..'  

19 —  Chris    Schelter.  Orleans  

20 —  J.   D.  Wessel  &  Son  

21 —  Fred   Scheuneman.  Bloomington 

22 —  Z.    Newton,  Hollinger  

23: — Joe    Flammang,  Orleans  

24—  .1.   D.  Wessel  &  Son  

25 —  Henrv    Luther.  Orleans  

26—  H.   C.   White,  Orleans  

27 —  Fred  Scheuneman  

28—  O.  Lubeck.  Stamford  

29—  O.    Lubeck   .16.00 

.11 — E    F.  Goudie,  Stamford   35.00 


105.00 
57.50 
70.00 
50.00 
51.00 
47.00 


13.00 
16.00 
43.00 
40.00 
50  .00 
50.00 
43.00 
.17.00 
40.00 
45.00 
4.1.00 


Mar. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Shorthorns 

20 — C.   S.   McKinney,   Wllsonville,  Neb. 


Dispersion  sale. 
Apr.  10 — Hon.   A.   C.  Shallenberger,  Alma. 
Apr.  22 — George     Allen.      Lexington.  Neb. 

Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hereford's 

Apr.  16  and  17 — Combination  sale.  South 
Omaha.  W.  N.  Rogers.  Mgr..  Mc- 
Cook.  Neb 


DON'T 
TAKE  CHANCES 

Don't  risk  a  setting  with 
poor  oil — even  the  best 
incubator  needs  a  good 


oi 


Perfection  Oil  For  Incubators 

is  the  best  It  burns  clean  and  evenly — no  chance  of 
smoke  or  soot.  It  makes  steady  burning  certain.  It's 
the  incubator  oil  without  a  risk.  It's  clean  tank  wagon 
oil,  not  barrel  oil. 

Dealers  everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Nebraska)  Omaha 


Dispersion  Sale  of  RED  POLLED  Cattle 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  V.  P.  SALE  BARN  IN 

LEXINGTON,  NEB.,    SATURDAY,    MARCH  29 

IN  THIS  SALE  are  eleven  mature  cows  fslx  with  calves  at  foot),  thirteen  heifers,  four 
young  bulls  and  two  tried  bulls.  This  constitutes  mv  entire  herd  that  1  have  built  up 
with  a  good  deal  of  care  during  the  past  five  years.  The  high  quality  of  this  offering 
will  become  apparent  to  any  Red  Polled  breeder  when  his  attention  is  called  to  the 
noted  strains  of  blood  in  the  herd,  such  as  ABBOTSFORD,  IRWIN,  CREMO,  MON- 
ARCH, etc.;  also  the  individuals  of  the  herd;  to  mention  onlv  a  few — TEDDY  11069. 
sire  of  TEDDY'S  BEST  17603;  DORTHA  29029.  sire  CREMO  13018,  dam  DEW  DROP 
21054,  both  Internat'onal  winners;  and  MAY  27260,  with  four  fine  young  animals  to 
her  credit  In  the  herd.  PAUL  SIMMONS,  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

Col.  T.  C.  Callahan,  Auctioneer  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


Ninety  Holstein  Cattle 

AUCTION  AT  LOGAN,  IOWA,  Wednesday,  March  20 

The  offering  wilt  consist  of  75  high  grades  and  15  pure  bred  bulls  and 
heifers.  Tbe^e  cattle  are  of  best  milking  strains  and  oi  high  quality. 
Address  — 

Logan,  Iowa 


A.  J.  PODENDORF 


BRED  EWES  FOR  SALE 

Four     hundred     and     fifty     western  ewes 
bred    to    registered    black    face    bucks  to 
lamb   last  of  March   and  April. 
R.    W.    CVRTIS  EDISON,  NEB. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

I  have  o  few  choice  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls 
old  enough  for  service  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.     Address — - 

It.   J.    FITZ  PATRICK         GKEKLEY,  NEB 

MY  HERD  BOAR,  BLUE  VALLEY  WON- 
DER 59757  by  Blue  Valley  Expan  ion,  for 
sale.  An  exceptionally  good  one.  Write  to 
A     ROESLER  WILCOX,  NEB. 


Four  Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

FOR  SALE.  These  are  from  3  to  6  years 
o'd.  weight  1800  to  2000  lbs.;  one  gray, 
three  black;  inspected  sound  by  the  state. 
Every  one  a  proven  and  guaranteed  breeder. 
They  are  of  the  rmooth  and  heavy  boned, 
type,  exceptionally  good  feet.  Will  sell 
right  if  taken  before  they  are  put  on  the 
stand.     Address — 

C.    F.   HYNEK  WILBER,  NEB. 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  ad- 
vertisers. I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — 
H    R.    McKelvle.  Publisher. 


a* 60  Holstein 

Grades  at  Auction 

A  Producing  Dairy  Herd  with  Records  given.    Descendants  from  famous  Cows 


KAREN  II 

Record — One  Year 

Milk  17810.9  pounds 

Butter   702.2  pounds 


-To  be  Sold  at  Roberts'  Dairy  Farm,  4  miles  southeast  of- 


LINCOLN,  NEB.,  MONDAY,  MARCH  31,  1913 


Fifty-nine  high  grade  cows  and  a  few  choice 
==========  registered  bulls  ======== 


KATY  GERBEN 

Year        Age  Milk  Butter 

1905            2  10967  39.1 

1906            3  18573  721 

1907  4  15985  621 

1908  5  1J036  653 

1909            6  19161  776 

Total   87124  2717 

Average  16345  634 

This  is  a  world's  record  for 
highest  production  as-  a  3-year-' 
old  and  for  the  highr-t  aver- 
age  production    for  five  years. 


I  am  selling  out  completely  a  herd  that  I  have  been  breeding  up  for  20 
years.  The  herd  consists  of  59  cows  and  heifers  and  one  bull.  Five-sixths 
of  these  cows  were  born  on  my  farm.  30  head  are  sired  by  Klondike,  son 
of  the  famous  State  Farm  cow  Karen  TI,  and  brother  to  the  world  famous 


cow  Katy  Gerben.  In  production,  this  herd  is  now  practically  equalling  the 
Holstein  herd  at  the  State  Farm.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  farmers  of  Ne- 
braska who  want  good  cows  to  buy  where  they  know  exactly  what  they  are 
getting,  and  to  get  exactly  what  they  pay  for.    Write  for  eatalop. 


J.  R.  ROBERTS, 

H.  C.  MoKELYIE.  Fleldmnn      COI..  F.  M.  WOODS,  Auctioneer 


President  Robert's  Sanitary    Dairy  Company 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

Farm  '/i  Mil*  East  of  NORMAL  on  the  Lincoln  and  College  View  Street  Car  Line* 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  March  12,  1913. 


Uses  All  Its  Power 


First,  a  faultless  motor — a  motor  that  -will  develop  sufficient  power  to  pull 

through  with  the  heavy  load",  to  meet  every  emergency. 

Then,  a  perfect  application  and  contnl  of  that  power.  Both  of  these  vital 
features  you   will   find  in 


Two  Sixes— 25  and 

The  motor  is  the  product  of  the  bert 
engineering  talent  in  the  field  of  mmi- 

iii   gaB  engine  design. 
tfVwer  parts,  greater  tensile  strength 
of  materials  and  mathematical  accur- 
acy in  the  workmanship. 

Our  transmission  system  is'  an  im- 
proved type  in  tractor  transmission. 
It  has  only  four  gears  where  others 
have  five.  It  brings  the  power  closer 
tn  the  load.  There  is  no  unneces- 
sary wasie  of  power. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Twin  City  TractOl   can  pull  a  greater 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 


40  Tractive  H.  P. 

load  than  any  other  tractor  of  the 
-ante  rated  horse  power. 

The  elimination  of  the  fifth  and  un- 
necessary gear  in  our  transmi  islon  Is 
also  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Twin 
City  Tractor  doesn't  "get  out  of  gear" 
-doesn't  "wear  itself  out"  so  easily. 
The  many  points  on  which  the  Twin 
city  Tractor  excels  all  others  takes  a 
in  page  book  to  describe.  Its  records 
of  service  and  achievements  as  told  by 
farmers  all  through  the  western  states, 
(ills  another  book.  Write  for  both  of 
i hem — ask  for  booklets  7C  and  SC. 
They're  well   worth  reading. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ONE  MAN  OUTFIT 

For  160  Acre  Farms. 


Do  you  farm  160  to  320  acres?    Then  look 
at   this    dandy    little    25  brake    horse  oower 

HARTPAPI) 

I  |  OIL  TRACTOR  |( 

haunng  the  new  Hart-Parr-Sattley  SELF-LIFT  Plow. 
Ths  is  a  strictly  One-Man  Outfit.  So  simple  that  you,  alone,  with- 
out any  assistance,  can  run  both  the  tractor  and  plow  from  the 
engine  platform.  A  tractor  and  plow  built  especially  for  small 
farms.  A  tractor  that  affords  you  ample  power  at  a  price  within 
your  reach.  A  money  maker  and  money  saver  at  every  turn. 
These  features  make  it  so: 

Built  almost  entirely  of  steel.    Rugged  construction, 
yet  light  weight.  Wave  form  driver  lugs,  the  most  efficient 
on  soft  soil.    The  power  of  10  sturdy  horses,  with  none 
of  the  fuss.    Uses  CHEAPEST  KEROSENE  at  all 
loads.    Engine  is  oil  cooled. 

Write  today  for  special  circular  describing  all  the  important  features. 


Hart-Parr  Co. 

208  Lawler  St. 

Charles  City, 
Iowa 


-  - 


HY-RIB  CONCRETE  SILOS 

Economical  in  material  and  labor  cost,  absolutely  waterproof 
amply  reinforced  against  evi  ry  strain,  Hy-Rib  Silos  answer  all 
your  requirements.  No  forms  needed — you  can  easily  erect  your 
own  silo.     In  general  use  for  years  without  a  single  failure. 

A  Hy-Rib  Silo,  14x30  feet,  including  foundation,  walls  and 
roof,  requires  40  barrels  of  cement  and  16  yards  of  sand  and 
gravel:   can   be  erected   in   1ft  days.     Lasts  indefinitely. 

For  barns,  houses,  sheds,  tanks  and  all  other  farm  struc- 
tures. Hy-Rib  makes  rigid  concrete  walls,  roofs,  partitions, 
.•tc.  without  the  use  of  forms. 

COMPLETE  S1I.O  CATALOG   F  REE 

Contains    useful    information,  illustra- 
tions, testimonials,  etc.,  also  examples  of 
other  farm  buildings.    Tell  us  what  you 
fii    A         nlan   to   build  and   receive   this  valuable 
iLi&Jts**'  Look    free,  postpaid.     Write  today. 

NEBRASKA  MATERIAL  CO. 
120   N.    1>TH   ST  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Distributors  for  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 


OSWALD'S    POLAND8    AVERAGE  $40 

V.  O.  Oswald's  Poland  China  bred  sow 
sale  averaged  $46.  A  number  of  good  bar- 
gains were  picked  up,  but  the  sale  was 
snappy  and  the  result  satisfactory.  Col. 
Duncan  conducted  the  sale.  Below  Is  lisl 
nf  buyers  and  prices  of  $35  and  over: 
4 — William    Blome,    Beemer  $  58.00 

6—  Mather    &    Wolf,    O'Neill   (55. no 

7—  William   Blome   52.50 

8 —  William    Oswald,    Wisner   55.00 

9— William   Blome   51.00 

11 —  Mather    &    Wolf   75.00 

12 —  W.    M.    Hasenkamp,    Beemet*.  .  .  .  50.00 

13 —  J.  O    Graes  er,  Wisner   37.50 

16 — P.    R.    flraesser   47.50 

IT — P.    R.    Oraesser   42.50 

18 —  Mr.   Copple.    Bancroft   42.50 

19 —  M.   A.   Gilbert.   Loup  City   42.50 

30 —  M.    Arnold.    Wisner   51.00 

niFFEVS   SHORTHORNS   AM)  POLANDS 

Below    we    give    list    of    buyers    'if  cattle 

at    the    Ed    Diffey    Shorthorn    sale.  North 
Bend,    and    also    list    of    buyers    of  sows 
selling  for   $30  and  over: 
Cattle 

3 —  I.    W.    Hall  $102.50 

4 —  L.    Christensen    80.00 

5 —  C.    M.    Rector   80.00 

6 —  .1.    W.    Pinckney   4  0.00 

8—  J     W.    Pinckney   40.00 

9 —  J.  W.  Hall   loo. 00 

10 —  p.    F.    Daugherty   70.00 

11 —  J.   F.   Dowd   80.00 

12 —  J    W.    Pinckney   80.00 

Grade   milk   cow   and   calf   106.00 

Hogs 

1 —  .1.    .1.    Reiser  $  33.00 

2—  W.    Groeteke    33.00 

3 —  L.   Christensen    32.00 

5—  W.    O'Hara    31.00 

6 —  M.   Chapman    32.00 

9— J.  J.  Kelser   31.00 

11 —  M.    Chapman    38.00 

12 —  W.    H.    Boggs   33.00 

13 —  W.    Groeteke    31.00 

15 — M.    Chapman    33.00 

19 —  H.    C.    Groeteke   30.00 

20 —  L.    Christensen    32.50 

22—  M.    Chapman    33.00 

23—  H.    C.    Groeteke   31.00 

24 —  L.    Christensen    32.50 

25 —  W.    Groeteke    39.50 

?fi — ('.    A.    Farnham   30.00 

27—  W.    Groeteke    30.00 

DRAKE'S  POLANDS  AVERAGE  !|i40.41 

Good  local  support  was  given  to  the  Po- 
land China  sow  sale  of  W.  P  Drake  &  Son 
at  Friend,  and  the  offering  sold  readily  at 
an  average  of  $40.41.  Mike  Campbell. 
Friend.  Nebraska,  was  one  of  the  live  bid- 
ders of  the  sale  and  got  the  top  sow,  Lot 
7.  at  $97.50.  She  was  one  of  the  best  big 
type  brood  specimens  we  have  seen  sold, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  certainly  Is  In  a  position 
to  raise  some  herd  heading  material  for 
the  trade  next  fall.  The  offering  was  very 
good  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  gilts  and 
fall  sows  were  undersized.  Col.  Callahan 
conducted  the  sale.  Below  is  list  of  prices 
of  $35  and  over: 

1—  M.    F.    Frantz,    Friend  $  47.50 

2 —  W.   F.  Dale.  Denton   52.00 

3 —  H.    Apking,    Bruning   60.00 

4—  H    L.   McKelvie.    Fairfield   42.00 

5—  H.  Apking     51.00 

K — C.   Greenfield,   Friend   50.  00 

7 —  M.   J.   Campbell,   Friend   97.50 

S — C.   Greenfield   87.50 

9 — W.   G.   Carson,   Geneva   46.00 

10 —  L.    Homer,    Friend   38.00 

11 —  C.  Greenfield...   .    43.00 

12 —  S.    Trummer,    Friend   42.00 

13 —  S.  J.   Aitken.   Friend   42.00 

14 —  J.    Carrie,    Friend   43.00 

15 —  H.    L.    McKelvie   .  37.00 

16 —  W.    G.    Carson   41.00 

17 —  Thomas    McGraw.    Geneva   39.00 

18 —  H.     L.     McKelvie   36.00 

21 —  V.    Stark,    Friend   39.00 

22 —  g!   Widick,    Friend  :   39.00 

23 —  L.    Horner   46.00 

24 —  M.    F.    Frantz  '   44.00 

28 —  Gus    Widick    35.00 

36 — L,   Horner   36.00 

SCHWABS    DUROCS    AVERAGE  $48.10 

George  W.  Schwab.  Clay  Center,  Ne- 
braska, held  his  most  successful  sale  of 
Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  on  February  19. 
Buyers  from  a  distance,  representing  Ne- 
braska and  adjacent  states,  were  present 
or  had  bids  sent  on  the  offering,  and  the 
entire  catalog  lots  sold  at  an  average  of 
$48.10.  M.  F.  Marymee,  Bladen,  Nebraska, 
was  a  good  buyer.  Col.  Branson  conducted 
the  sale.  Below  we  give  list  of  prices 
of   $35   and  over: 

1—  Geo.  Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center  $67.50 

2 —  M.    F.    Marymee.    Bladen   75.00 

3 —  E.    W.    Biibaugh.    Friend   55.00 

4 —  Henry    Steffenson.    Friend   55.00 

5 —  M.    F.    Marymee   65.00 

fi — Ed   Kessier,    Clay   Center   64.00 

7—  E.    M.    Meyers,    Burr    Oak,    Kas.  45.00 

8 —  William    Steinbreh,    Paxton.  . . .     45. Oo 

9 —  L.    L,.    Weller,    Olathe,    Kas....  50.00 

10 —  C.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Parma,  Idaho  42.50 

11 —  Charles    Hoban,     Heartwell   45.00 

13—  M.    F.    Marymee   4  7.50 

14 —  Jacob    Larsen,    Ethan,    S.    D.  .  .  50.00 

15 —  C,    Hansen,    Saronville   40.00 

16 —  .1.  R.   McClanahan,  Clay  Center.  50.00 

19 —  George  Woods,   Clay   Center....  35.00 

20  — D.    I.    Rowlan,    Minatare   35.00 

21 — M.    F.    Marymee   75.00 

36 — Henry    Steffenson    75.00 

23 —  R.    A.   Fate,   Clay  Center   41.00 

24 —  Ed    Schwab.    Clay    Center   47.00 

25 —  J.   R.   McClanahan   38.00 

20—  H.   B.    Miner.   Guide   Rock   47.50 

27—  George    Woods    39.00 

28 —  R.    W.    Balke,   Juniata   45.00 

29 —  E.    Baxter,    Pawnee,    III   39.00 

31 —  Guy  Matteson,    Sutton  :  35.00 

32 —  John     Ruhter.     Holstein  ,  37.00 

33 —  Levi    Star   *  45.00 

35 — George    Woods    35.00 

SWIIKI.SONS   DCROCS  AVERAGE  $6l.«8 

On  February  26,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable and  snowy  days  we  have  had  this 
winter,  the  G.  E.  Samuelson  Duroc  sow 
offering  was  sold  at  an  average  of  $61.68, 
and  the  actual  selling  time  was  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes.  The  offering  was  good, 
was  mated  with  attractive  sires  of  prom- 
inence, and  In  addition  to  this  was  im- 
mune, this  fact  being  responsible  for  strong 
local  support.  George  Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay 
Center,  got  the  top,  Lot  37,  at  $90.  Some 
really  gobd  bargains  were  picked  up  In 
the  yearling  and  tried  sows.  Col.  Kraschel 
cried  the  sale.  Below  is  list  of  buyers 
and  prices: 

1 —  Edgar  Kissinger.   Fairfield  $  70.00 

2 —  F.    E.    Merrick,    Osceola   76.00 

3 —  *V.    D.    Rystrom.    Stromsburg.  .  .  01.00 


4 — George   Bradbury.   Osceola   71.  On 

—  P.   J.   Ball.   Shelby   63.  Oo 

6 —  R.    E.    Toof.    Aurora...'.   77. on 

7 —  John    Lanspa.    David   City   60. Oo 

8 —  J.    W.    Janovech,    Chapman.  ...  73. On 

9 —  C.     Thelander,'    Osceola   70.00 

in  —  F.    li.    Corey,    Wood   River   SI. On 

11 —  K.  E.       X.  T.  Youngs.  Lexington  47.50 

12 —  I.    V,    Cypher,    Stromsburg   71.00 

11 — .1.  T.   Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks  86.00 

16—  1.    V.    Cypher   63.00 

17 —  V.     Lindburg,     Polk   63.00 

18—  R.    Danaher,    David    City   53.00 

19  —  F.     E.     Merrick   52.50 

20 —  John    Quick.    Shelby   67.00 

21 —  O.    E,    Jones.    Stromsburg   51.00 

22—  1".     J.     Ball   66.00 

23 —  M.    Birkel,    David    City   45.00 

24 —  Ed    Wilgus,    David    City   52.50 

26 —  J.    P.    Sauser,   David   City   67.00 

27—  P.    J.    Ball   60.00 

27  V. — P.    J.    Ball   60.00 

28 —  R.    Danaher    50.00 

29 —  O.    T.   Wilson,   Arcadia   60.00 

3ft — Fiank    Walker.    O.ceola   51.00 

30'2  —  Ed   Wilgus      59.00 

31 —  G.    E.    Burke.    Stromsburg   66.00 

32 —  James    Nelson,    Polk   50.00 

33 —  Hans     .lessen,     Dannebrog   48.00 

34 —  O.    E.    Jones   45.00 

35 —  Frank    Walker    49.00 

36 —  James  .Danaher.    David    City...  56.00 

37 —  Herman    Briggs,    Clay   Center...  90.00 

DAVIS  &  SON'S  Dl  ROCS  AVERAGE  $44.15 

Georg-  Davis  &  Son.  Milford,  Nebraska, 
pulled  off  a  very  successful  Duroc  sale  at 
their  place  on  the  21st  of  February,  selling 
thirty-seven  head  at  an  average  of  $44.15. 
On  account  of  the  snow  many  were  unable 
to  reach  the  sale,  but  those  who  were  on 
hand  wi  re  there  for  busine  s.  CoU-.  Page. 
Fate  and  Putman  kept  things  moving  at  all 
stages.    Below  we  give  the  list  of  sales: 

1 —  vvm    Hemsath,    Beaver    Crossing  $51.00 

2 —  John    Tyrrell,    Goehner   42.50 

3 —  Joe    Rousselle,    Seward   56.00 

4 —  H.    Miller   &   Son.    Lincoln   47.50 

5 —  \y.   H.   Seddon,   Persia,   la   75.00 

6 —  Briggs    Brothers.    Seward   50.00 

8 —  Geo.  Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center  52.50 

9 —  George    Pomeroy.    Seward   45.00 

10 —  Bert  Roberts,   Republic,   Kas....  47.5o 

11 —  Ungles    Hoggette   Co.,    Lincoln..     45. Oo 

12 —  George  Pomeroy    51.00 

13—  H.    Davis,    Ruby   50.00 

14 —  William     Bender,     Seward   40.00 

15—  William  Koehrkasse,  Seward....  46.00 

16 —  H.   B.  Miner.  Guide  Rock   40. On 

17 —  J.  E.  Boston,  Kress,  Texas....  36. 00 
IS — William    Koehrkasse    48.00 

19 —  F.    W.    Petsch,    Milford   53.00 

20 —  Briggs   Brothers    37.00 

21 —  D.    P.    O'Neil,    Seward   36.00 

22 —  Eli    Grice,    Garrison   32.50 

23 —  Dr.    Diers,    Seward  ■  32.50 

24 —  Joe    Boston    34.00 

25 —  Fred    Bender,    Seward   32.50 

26—  V.  A.   Briggs,  Seward   34.00 

27 —  Joe    Boston    37.00 

28 —  Joe    Stahley,    Milford   39.00 

29 —  Glen  Putman,  Tecumseb   69.00 

30 —  J.  S.  Hafer,  Seward   42.50 

31—  J.    S.    Hafer   41.00 

32 —  Fred  Bender    32.50 

33 —  E.    A.    Fowlie,    Hickman   45.00 

34 —  Fred  Swan,   Missouri  Valley.    la.  45.00 

35 —  Joe    Rousselle    50.00 

36 —  C.  F.  Ronnfeldt,  Elmwood   42.00 

37—  C.    F.    Ronnfeldt   39.00 

FERGUSON'S  POLANDS  AVERAGE  $64.17 

A  large  crowd  of  breeders  from  a  dis- 
tance attended  the  sale  of  William  Fer- 
guson's big  type  Poland  China  sows,  Scrib- 
ner,  Nebraska,  _  and  participated  in  the  buy- 
ing and  bidding  to  the  extent  of  making 
an  average  of  $64.17  on  the  forty  head 
sold.  Parties  who  attended  this  sale  con- 
ceded that  the  offering  contained  a  number 
of  the  lergest  and  best  gilts  and  fall  sows 
for  their  ages  that  they  had  seen.  Mather 
&  Wolf.  O'Neill.  Nebraska,  were  strong 
bidders  and  good  buyers,  securing  the  top 
lot.  00,  a  litter  sister  to  Lots  14,  15,  16  and 
17  in  the  catalog,  got  by  Big  Tiram  and  out 
of  a  dam  by  Orphan  Boy,  at  $140.  This 
gilt  would  easily  weight  400  pounds;  in 
fact,  this  litter  would  average  close  to  400 
pounds.  Joe  Smatlan,  Schuyler,  Nebraska, 
got  two  choice  sows,  one  a  mammoth  fall 
yearling  by  Long  Boy  at  $87.50,  and  the 
other  an  April  15th  gilt  weighing  over  350 
pounds  at  $78.  At  the  head  of  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's herd  are  Big  Timm  by  The  Big  Or- 
phan. Big  Bone  Jumbo,  a  300-pound  June 
pig  by  Big  Jumbo,  Long  Chief  s  Giant  by. 
the  1,050-pound  Long  Chief,  and  Long 
Wonder,  the  monster  herd  boar  purchased 
in  the  McGath  dispersion,  giving  a  line-up 
of  big  type  boars  that  is  unexcelled  in  any 
one  herd  in  the  corn  belt.  Preceding  them 
was  the  mammoth  Long  Boy.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  buyers  will  show  that  the  sale 
was  largely  patronized  by  parties  from  a 
distance  and  most  of  the  buying  parties 
were  there  and  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  character  of  the  offering.  Col. 
Callahan  conducted  the  sale  in  a  very  able 
manner.    Below  is  a  complete  list  of  sales: 

1 —  Charles  McLaughlin,   West   Point  $70.00 

2 —  Geo.   K.   Jorgenson,   North    Bend  58.00 

3 —  Paul    Waggoner,    Pierce   80.00 

4 —  J    Giese,   North  Bend   62.00 

5 —  G.    W.    Briggs,    Beemer   51.00 

6—  Paul   Pierce    63  00 

7 —  I.    H.    Ruwe,    Hooper   70.00 

S — Fred  Clintworth,   Scribner   51.00 

9 — Thomas   F.    Fowler,   North    Bend  64.00 

10—  — Joe    Smatlan,    Schuyler   87.50 

11 —  George    K.    Jorgenson   51.09 

12 —  George    K.    Jorgenson   50.00 

0— Mather    &   Wolf.    O'Neill   50.00 

13 —  H.    McLaughlin   51.00 

14 —  C.    A.    Baum,    Dodge   80.00 

15 —  Mather  &  Wolf   82.00 

16—  C.    A.    Baum   70.00 

17 —  Henry   Meyer.    Fontanelle   60.00 

18—  Frank   Dvorak,    Howells   90.00 

19 —  D.   C.    Lonergan.    Florence   60.00 

20 —  Fred    Clintworth    65.00 

22 —  Frank  F.  Zander,  Stanton   61.00 

23 —  Frank   F.   Zander   60. on 

24 —  Jake    Dietsch,    Boone   48.00 

25—  C.    A.    Niebur.    Lindsay   75.00 

26—  C.    A.    Niebur   50.00 

27 —  George    K.    Jorgenson   53.00 

28 —  George     K.     Joigenson   55.0 

29 —  Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola   SI. 00 

30—  Joe   Smatlan    78.00 

31 —  Frank   E.    Bartosh,    Dodge   76.00 

32 —  Frank    Dvorak    32.00 

33 —  Robert   Catherwood,   North   Bend  55.00 

34—  John    McLaughlin.    West    Point..  49.00 

35 —  C.  T.  McDermott.  Colon   60.00 

36—  Mather    &    Wolf   49.00 

37 —  William     Ehlers.     Scribner   43.00 

00— Mather    &   Wolf   140.00 

39 —  M.    Berger,  West   Point   51.00 

40—  Frank    F.    Zander   52.50 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Oleo  vs.  Butter 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  all  go 
wrong  some  times  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  friends  to  set  us  right.  In  the 
February  12  issue  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  Mr.  Lute  endorses  t>e  action 
of  Montana  business  men  in  helping 
the  farmers  develop  dairy  herds  in 
the  western  territory.  In  the  next 
paragraph  he  inconsistently  takes  a 
wild  shot  at  the  creamery  man  and 
home  buttermaker  and  upholds  the 
fraudulent  methods  of  the  oleo  manu- 
facturers. I  want  to  set  Mr.  Lute 
straight  on  this  subject,  for  I  feel 
that  he  is  doing  the  dairy  industry 
as  a  whole  an  injustice  when  he  con- 
siders the  coloring  of  oleomargarine, 
in  imitation  of  butter,  justifiable. 

Color  is  added  to  butter  in  its 
manufacture,  not  to  deceive,  but  to 
produce  a  product  that  is  consistent 
in  appearance.  We  all  know  that 
June  butter  made  from  new  pasture 
grass  has  a  clear,  yellow  color  that 
adds  much  to '  the  appearance  and 
delicateness  of  the  product.  In  the 
spring  the  buttermaker  does  not  add 
color  but  later  on  in  the  summer  and 
during  the  winter  months  he  uses  a 
varying  amount  of  pure  vegetable 
color  to  keep  his  butter  up  to  the 
natural  standard  of  spring-time  when 
the  cows  were  getting  natural  food. 

The  dairy  cow  is  the  result  of  man's 
handiwork.  He  has  developed  the 
milking  function  to  such  a  high  state 
that  she  will  produce  during  the  en- 
tire year.  In  accomplishing  this, 
however,  he  has  not  followed  nature 
minutely,  but  has  found  it  advisable 
to  vary  conditions  somewhat.  For 
instance,  he  uses  dry  feeds  during  the 
winter  instead  of  fresh  pasture  grass. 
By  this  he  loses  the  natural  color  of 
the  butterfaf. 

To  overcome  this  weakness  in  his 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  Important  as  to  bow  or 
plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer.  Packer  and  Mulcher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  looee  mnlch 


on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  in  one  operation. 
It  will  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  In  8  sizes.  1  and 
s  sections.  Sold  di rect  to  you  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

every  farm, 
er  and  land 
owner  to  have  our 
Illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  the  machine, 
its  principle  and  advantages 
overall  others.  It  gives  testl 
monlals  from  many  farmers  prov- 
ing what  It  will  doon  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  Information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  better  results.  Send  for  this  circular  tc- 
day,  whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Box  207  Hastings,  Nebr. 


OUTWEARS  OTHER  FARM  ENGINES 


.  Whether  your  engine  lasts  ten  years  or  two 
»s  a  point  that  affects  your  pocket  book. 

INGECO  ENGINES  are  built  to  last.  The 
main  reasons  for  their  unusual  wearing  quali- 
ties are  perfect  fitting  parts,  large  bearings, 
best  material  and  construction. 

The  simplicity  of  INGECO  ENGINES 
makes  them  easy  to  handle — economical  from 
thestandpoint  of  fuel — better  when  compared 
with  other  engines. 

Made  in  1\,  Z\.  4,  6,  S,  10  and  up  to 

60  B .  P. — Stationary  and  Portable  types. 

Write  for  catalog  and  particulars  about 
"INGECO"  ENGINES  Letustellyou  how 
to  pick  out  an  engine  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

INTERNATIONAL  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
157  Holthoff  PI.,  Cudahy,  Wis.  (Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


own  methods  he  makes  good  this 
color  by  adding  a  liquid  he  has 
squeezed  from  fresh  plants.  He  is 
putting  in  the  butter  what  naturally 
belongs  there.  No  deceit  is  intended. 
He  i  merely  trying  to  make  butter 
in  imitation  of  itself.  Surely  this  is 
permissible,  as  much  so  at  least,  as 
trying  to  keep  the  cow,  which  pro- 
duces the  raw  product,  up  to  her  best 
form.  The  herdsman  who  can  do  this 
is  considered  to  be  a  man  of  ability. 
He  has  mastered  the  science  of 
husbandry. 

Why,  then,  should  the  buttermaker 
be  criticised  for  attempting  to  keep 
his  charge  up  to  the  highest  standard? 
He  is  a  collaborator  in  the  work  of 
making  the  finished  product  of  the 
dairy. 

Now  for  the  oleo.  The  dairy  in- 
terests do  not  object  to  oleo.  But 
they  do  object  to  its  being  colored  in 
imitation  of  butter.  The  only  reason 
we  dairymen  are  fighting  oleo  is  be- 
cause it  is  colored,  made  up,  repre- 
sented as  butter,  and  sold  as  butter. 
If  the  laws  of  this  nation  are  intended 
to  protect  that  which  is  right  and 
just  we  want  a  law  to  protect  the 
farmer  and  creamery  man  from  the 
fraudulent  methods  of  imitators. 

No  one  objects  to  oleo  if  it  is  rep- 
resented as  oleo  and  sold  as  oleo.  If 
the  manufacturer  has  a  right  to  color 
oleo,  why  not  color  it  black  or  pea 
green  or  violet?  These  are  attrac- 
tive. Possibly  a  rainbow  tint  would 
make  it  appetizing  to  the  lonesome 
sheep  herder.  However,  make  the 
coloring  of  oleo  yellow,  and  its  sale 
as  butter  prohibitive,  and  the  dairy 
interests  won't  say  a  word. 

To  redeem  himself  Mr.  Lute  should 
write  a  letter  to  his  congressman,  as 
every  friend  of  the  dairy  cow  should 
do,  asking  him  to  support  the  dairy- 
men in  their  fight  against  the  infringe- 
ments of  oleomargarine. 

E.  M.  LITTLE. 


SHREDDED  STOVER  IN  SILO 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Many  farmers 
in  this  locality  shredded  their  corn 
fodder  this  fall  and  winter,  and  be- 
sides getting  the  corn  husked  for  5 
cents  per  bushel  they  had  their  hay- 
mows filled  with  the  best  possible 
substitute  for  prairie  hay  for  work 
horses.  And  this  substitute  was  made 
from  a  product  that  would  largely 
have  gone  to  waste  if  left  standing  in 
the  field,  or  if  fed  whole  as  fodder 
would  be  partly  wasted  and  the  pieces 
of  stalk  would  be  the  innocent  cause 
of  much  profanity  when  the  time 
comes  to  haul  manure.  While  the 
shredder  we  used  6  not  accomplish 
as  much  per  day  a-  some  do,  it  ran 
steadily,  husked  tfc  corn  as  clean  as 
does  the  average  husker  who  gets  4 
ents  per  bushel,  and  tore  the  fodder 
up  in  fine  shape. 

While  the  price  of  5  cents  per 
bushel  for  husked  corn  is  not  un- 
reasonable, it  does  not  represent  the 
total  cost,  even  though  the  operator 
furnished  four  men;  for  when  an  out- 
fit of  this  kind  is  run  by  steam  power 
the  coaj  soon  mounts  into  money  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  total.  What  we 
would  like  to  see  in  our  neighborhood 
is  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  tractor,  if, 
as  the  manufacturers  claim,  it  could 
furnish  a  cheaper  power. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  item  in 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  with  reference 
to  putting  shredded  cornstalks  or 
stover  into  a  silo.  When  the  shredder 
was  at  our  place  we  tried  that  very 
thing,  as  we  had  often  wished  for  a 
way  of  saving  the  corn  when  the 
ensilage  was  wanted  simply  for 
wintering  stock.  As  our  silo  had  not 
been  filled  when  it  should  have  been, 
we  filled  it  part  way  with  the  shredder 
— that  is,  as  high  as  the  blower  would 
carry  the  fodder;  then  later  added 
another  layer  with  the  ensilage  cutter. 

We  have  not  fed  down'  to  the 
shredded  ensilage  yet,  so  cannot  say 
how  it  will  turn  out;  but  if  this  ex- 
periment is  successful  we  expect  to 
have  a  round  underground  silo  next 
year  into  which  we  will  put  the 
shredded  fodder.  Our  aim  will  be  to 
raise  only  forage  and  corn  crops  to 
feed  at  home,  and  to  harvest  all  corn 
by  the  corn-binder  route,  thereby  sav- 
ing all  the  feed  for  the  livestock  on 
the  place  and  putting  the  manure 
back  on  the  land. 

We  have  had  very  few  losses  from 
cornstalks  in  this  vicinity  this  winter; 
in  fact,  they  have  been  the  lightest 
we  can  remember.  This  does  not  help 
at  all  to  explain  why  stalks  some- 
times kill,  because  the  fodder  last 
season  was  not  well  matured  and  lots 
of  the  late  planted  corn  was  caught 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Are  in  a  Class  By  Themselves 

They  cost  but  a  little  more  than  the  cheapest,  while  they  save 

twice  as  much  and  last  five  times  as 
long  as  other  separators. 

They  save  their  cost  every  six 
months  over  gravity  setting  sys- 
tems and  every  year  over  other 
separators,  while  they  may  be  bought 
for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms 
that  they  will  actually  pay  for 
themselves. 

Every  assertion  thus  briefly 
made  is  subject  to  demonstrative 
proof  to  your  own  satisfaction  by 
the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  local  agent, 
or  by  your  writing  to  the  Company 
direct 

Why  then,  in  the  name  of 
simple  common  sense,  should  any- 
one who  has  use  for  a  Cream 
Separator  go  without  one,  buy  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL,  or  con- 
tinue the  use  of  an  inferior  separator? 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  Important  dairy 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  row 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.     Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORE 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Before  You  Milk  Your  Cows  Again  ^ 
GREAT  WESTERN  CDC  IT 

SEPARATOR  Book  Sent  ■  tlt"' 

Our  free  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  cream  and  butter-profit  facts.\ 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  all  the  cream,  highest  quality  cream, 
with  leastwork  and  biggest  profits  for  the  longest  term  of  years.  It  shows 
you  in  plain  figures  how  to  make  from  $5.00  to  $15.00  more  from 
every  cow,  per  year,  whether  you  now  own  a  cream  separator 
or  not.    Don't  you  want  this  great  book,  FREE?    Get  all  the 


Facts  You  Want  to  Know  About  Separators 

Read  about  the  Great  Western.  Note  tbat  the  bowl  delivers  cream  from  the  top  and 
skim-milk  from  the  bottom,  so  there's  no  chance  of  their  mixing.  It  Is  self-drain- 
ing and  self  flushing;  there  are  no  long  tubes,  no  minute  slots,  corners,  crevices, 
or  ragged  edges  to  hold  milk  and  colleet  dirt.  The  Great  Western  is  ball-bearing 
throughout.  Perfectly  uniform  balls,  50  to  100%  harder  than  regular.  Ball  races 
tempered  so  file  cannot  cut  them.  We  will  arrange  for  you  to  get  a  Great 
Western  on  any  knd  of  a  trial  to  prove  that  our  claims  are  !iot  strong  enough. 

hYArf  J|lst  mail  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  for  the  big,  flne, 
I^ICJ W •  illustrated  Great  Western  Book,    it's  worth  MONEY  to  you. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,  293-C  Second  Ave.,      Rock  Island,  III. 


DesMoines  $119. 


Base  Anchor 


The  Des  Moines  Silo  la  always  a  year  ahead  of 
any  other  silo  on  the  market.  Our  last  year  s 
\  catalog  told  of  all  the  features  that  are  being 
'  offered  as  new  this  season,  while  our  this  year  s 
catalog  tells  of  new  features  that  have  been 
developed  in  our  factory  and  on  our  farms  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  These  new  features  can  be 
had  only  on  the  Des  Moines.  This  year  the 
development  is  the  base  anchor  which  completes 
the  triple  anchor  system  which,  with  the  Inside  hoops,  holds  the  Des  Moines  as 
solid  as  a  rock  under  all  conditions. 

Hundreds  of  these  Des  Moines  Silos  were  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
last  year.   More  orders  were  received  than  could  be  filled  in  time  for  early  fall  fill- 
ing, so  It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  place  your  orders  early.   We  have  on  hand  more 
than  three  million  and  a  half  feet  of  Silo  lumber  which  is  thoroughly  seasoned 
already  creosoted. 
Write  for  the  story  of  the  Des  Moines  Silo.   Book  sent  free. 

DES  MOINES  SILO  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
525  New  York  Avenue  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Bigger  Silo 
c^n^  Profits 

feeding  work 

with  the  Hinge  Door  Silo.  Doors 
operate  on  hinges.  Write 
for  our  catalog  on 


Twofamousmakes.  Best  con- 
struction in  both. 

Woods  Bros.  Silo  S  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Office      -      Lincoln,  Neb. 

?.  Mich.,  Mtrrrille,  Mo.  Mlnne. 
Minn.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la..  E  St.  _. 
III.,  Topeka,  Kan..  Islington,  ^y.,  Denver, CoL, 
le,  Wash.      Write  Nearest  0ff.ee.  Dept.  22 


apnlls 


Spoka' 


SEND  IN  YOUR  NAME 


by  frost,  consequently  none  of  it  would 
be  regarded  as  choice  forage;  besides, 
not  much  precaution  seemed  to  be 
exercised  by  stock  owners  in  turning 
cattle  into  the  fields. 

A    A  IjUTTIN. 

Dawson  Co. 


LostilOO^byNoi 
BuyintjChampionSilos 


That's  what  Wisdom  and  Taylor  of 
Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  write.  They 
bought  two  wooden  doo-  frame  silos 
several  years  ago.  Since  then  they 
bought  two  Champion  steel  door 
frame  silos  and  consider  them  worth 
«100  more  than  any  others.  Thats 
more  proof  of  our  claims  that  the 
Champion  is  the  best. 


|Em  1  Don't  Make  the  Same 
}  Mistake -Investigate 


Don't  he  satisfied  with  any  kind 
of  silo.  Get  the  best.  That  means 
lie  Champion,  the  kind  tbat/s  on 
thousands  of  farms,  the  silo  with 
Interlocking  steel  door  frame,  mal- 
leable lugs,  combination  latch  and 
ladder,  steel  anchors  and  Inside  hoops. 

Write  for  Fall  Particulars 


Find  out  all  ahout  the  Champion.  One  proof 
will  convince  you  tbat  the  Champion  Is  the 
best,  also  biggest  proSt  maker. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
145  11th  St.        Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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140Chicks  from  140  Eggs 

^  This  World's  Championship  Record  is  nol 

uncorauiun  with  users  of  my  BeHo  City  incu- 
bator. Many  are  duinj*  this  light  along.  The 
United  States  governing nt  is  one  of  my  201,640 
Belle  City  users.  Make  Sure  of  Success 
by  using  my  proof-backed  Belle  City. 
Write  rue  for  all  of  the  proofs  or  order  direct 
from  this.vl.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Racine*  Wis. 

SPf.55  Still  Buys 


Egg  Maker 


/World's  Champion 
140-Egg  Incubator 
Double  cases  all  over: 


best  copper  tank  ;  nursery,  self-reg- 
ulating.  Best  140-chlck  hot-water 
brooder.  $4.85.  Ordered  together. 
S11.50.  Freight PaldJE^of  Rockies). 
No  machines  at. 
any  price  are 
better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Wnteforbook  today  orsend  price 
now  and  save  time.  Address 
telle  City  Incubator  Co. ,  Bo>  1 49,  RacinaTWTSt 

 POULTRY 

100  Barred  RockCockerels 

the  best  we  ever  grew.  New  blood  for  old 
customers.  (31  years  with  Barred  Rocks.) 
G.   G.    CLEMENT  QRD,  NEBRASKA 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
From  21  leading  Varieties  of  Chickens  H 
AYE  BROS.,  box  s,  Blair,  NebA" 

Eggs,  63c  a  dozen !  You  can  get  premium  prices 
in  any  market  if  you'll  read  "Poultrology" 
and  learn  how  Yesterlaid  Egg  Farms  produce 
and  market  their  eggs.  144  pages — 70  pictures. 
Get  one  now!  Edition  limited.  Year's  sub- 
scription to  Standard  and  Poultry  World  free. 
Yesterlaid  Egg  Farms     Dept.  39     Pacific,  Mo. 

HOG  FENCE 

O  C  Inches  4  A  cents 
£D  high  i**arod 
100  other  styles  of  Bog, 
Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Buy  from  factory  direct 
and  save  dealers  profit. 
Large  Catalogue  FREE. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  44      M  uncle,  Ind 


Compounded  by  Geo.  H.  Lee 
55  per  cent,  blood  meal,  best  meat  food  for  laying 
hens  and  growing  chicks.  Salts,  spices  and  matter 
fowls  must  have  to  do  well.  Contents  sworn  to 
under  Pure  Food  Law.  23c,  60c,  $2.00,  100  lbe. 
$7.03.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  Is  death  to  lice,  harmless 
to  fowls.  Kills  by  fumes.  35c,  60c,  $1.00. 

Try  GERMOZONE 

Lee's  greatest  poultry  preparation.  In  use  15  years, 
cuts  chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Ideal  remedy  for 
Roup,  Co/d«,  Cholera.  Chicken  Pox,  Bowel  Com- 
plaint, etc.  Tones  and  puts  li  e  into  towls  of  all  ages 
and  is  best  guarantee  agninst  contagion.  Given  In 
drinking  water.  Price  60c.  Valuable  Lee  Books 
on  poultry  and  Incubators,  free.  Address 

GEO.  H.LEE  CO..  1134  Harnev  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  High  Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price 

High  prices  and  big  claims  are  giving 
way  before  the  Queen's  record.  You 
can't  buy  a  better  incubator  at  any  price. 
The  Queen  applies  hatching  conditions 
corredly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costing 
i  to  $45  do  no  better  work. 

Save  $10  to  $12 

Let  me  send  you  my  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  to  show 
you  the  2S  Special  Queen  Points— reasons  why  it's  the 
best  incubator  that  can  be  built.  Built  to  last  25  years 
and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  in  Lincoln  about  my  standing  or  dealings.  Dlstrib 
uting  houses  In  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quick 
deliveries.  Book  free.  Address 

P.  M.  W ICKSTRUM,  Incubator  Han 
Box  29  .Lincoln,  Neb. 


your  Chickens  Healthy  with  Germikil 

(the  Great  Roup  and  White  Diarrhoea  Remedy) 

Cataloueg  1VE  RRflC  Box  6 

FREE         MIX  PHUOii   BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  In   them. — S.   R.   McKelvle,  Publisher. 


Why  Incubator  Chicks  Die 


The  book  entitled,  The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  why  Incubator  chicks  die, 
will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail,  to  anyone  sending  us  the  names  of 
7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  incubators.  This  book  can  save  you  $100  this 
summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The  cause  and  tells 
of  a  cure.     BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR  THE  NAMES. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY  BLACKWEIjL  OKLAHOMA 


Oialmers  ion 

Made  in  Chalmers  Shops 

"Pigs  Is  Pigs" 

Likewise,  also,  "automobiles  is  automobiles."  But  in 
breeding  either  for  the  market,  quality  counts.  It  doesn't 
pay  to  run  a  poor  machine  any  better  than  it  does  to  breed 
"razor-backs."  High  class  stock,  and  high  class  motor  cars 
are  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

The  Chalmers  "Thirty-Six"  is  built  for  practical  men 
who  want  absolute  dependability,  ample  power,  durability, 
and  economy  of  operation — who  want  all  the  substantial, 
solid  qualities — for  the  man  who  sticks  to  standard  breeds 
but  will  not  pay  for  fancy  markings. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Chalmers,  winter  and  summer, 
on  hills  and  on  levels,  on  macadam  and  in  mud.  It  will 
never  balk,  kick,  or  lay  down.  It  has  big  wheels,  strong 
axles,  rigid  frame,  a  sturdy  steering  gear,  and  is  built  to 
stand  rough  work.  But  it  has  the  lines  and  finish  of  a 
thoroughbred — its  strength  is  symmetrical.  It  has  the 
style  for  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  stamina  for  the  mountain 
road. 

Note  some  of  the  features  of  the  1913  Chalmers  cars  : 

Electric  lights,  Turkish  cushions,  nickel  trimmings,  improved  springs. 
Chalmere  self-starter,  long  stroke  motor,  4-forward  speed  transmis- 
sion, and  many  other  refinements  and  improvements. 

Send  for  our  book  on  the  building  of  a  Chalmers  car.    It  is  worth  your  while 

lust  to  read  the  book. 

"Thirty-Six"  (4  cyl.  36  h.  p.)  $1950  "30"  (4  cyl.  30  h.  p.)  $1600 
"  Six  "  (6  cyl.  54  h.  p.)  $2400 

'Fully  equipped.  F.  0.  B.  Detroit.) 

Qialmers  Motor  Compang 


Detroit.  Mich. 


monogram  on  trm 
radiator  stands  Jar  oB 
jfou  can  as*  m  a  mutt* .  or 


Flease  send  "Story  of  the  Chalmers  Car**  and  catalog 
of  1913  cars 


Name- 


Address- 


Neb.  F. 


Mrs.  W,  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Disinfection  Not  Enough 

A  correspondent,  writing  in  regard 
to  her  experience  with  incubator 
chicks,  asks:  "Do  you  think  that  a 
thorough  disinfection  of  incubator 
and  brooder  just  before  beginning 
each  setting  would  in  time  wipe  out 
the  white  diarrhoea?" 

I  do  not,  for  this  reason:  Chicks 
hatched  in  a  new  machine  which 
could  not  have  been  infected  have 
been  known  to  have  white  diarrhoea 
just  as  badly  us  those  from  old 
machines. 

Many  people  thoroughly  disinfect 
both  machine  and  eggs  and  then  lose 
most  of  the  hatch  from  white 
diarrhoea.  This  disease  has  been 
traced  to  a  specific  germ  that  has 
been  fcund  not  only  on  eggs  but  in 
the  yolks  of  eggs  and  in  the  ovaries 
of  some  hens.  In  those  cases  dis- 
'nfecting  the  machines  could  not  save 
the  chicks. 

There  is  an  inoculation  treatment 
which  is  said  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  if  used  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  ch'ck  is  hatched, 
or  even  if  the  bens  are  inoculated 
before  the  eggs  are  laid,  but  I  know 
of  this  only  from  hearsay.  However, 
I  have  heard  it  highly  recommended 
by  good  poultry  people. 

*  *  * 

My  own  experience  and  experiments 
have  convinced  me  that  the  presence 
of  these  germs  in  the  flock  or  even 
in  the  machine,  where  possibly  they 
may  be  always  present  (just  as  the 
germs  which  cause  colds  in  the 
human  family  are  always  present  and 
ready  to  fasten  onto  anyone  whose 
vitality  is  at  low  ebb),  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  heavy  losses  in  the 
flocks  from  the  disease,  because  the 
germs  cannot  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
digestive  system  of  a  strong,  healthy 
chick;  and  that  the  only  way  to 
effectually  wipe  out  these  troubles  is 
to  maintain  conditions  that  will  insure 
strong  vitality  in  eggs  and  chicks. 

I  have  had  two  machines  that  were 
set  at  the  same  time  and  with  eggs 
selected  from  the  same  basket,  laid 
within  a  period  of  a  few  days  by  the 
same  flock  but  subjected  to  differen' 
conditions  in  the  machines,  turn  out 
chicks  in  which  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  vitality,  and  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence  have  seen  practi- 
cally all  of  one  hatch  die  of  white 
diarrhoea  while  practically  every  one 
of  the  strong  chicks  lived  and 
thrived.  In  such  a  case  the  cause 
could  not  have  been  in  the  eggs,  in 
the  stock  that  produced  them  nor  in 
the  machines,  which  had  been  well 
disinfected,  but  must  have  lain  in  the 
conditions  which  robbed  the  chicks 
of  vitality  and  so  made  them  easy 
prey  to  disease. 

*  *  * 

On  another  occasion  I  put  the  first 
chicks  which  came  out  (about  half 
the  total  hatch)  into  a  small  box  and 
covered  them  up  too  closely  at  night 
There  was  not  room  enough  in  the 
box  to  permit  them  to  scatter  and 
keep  comfortable,  and  they  grew  very 
warm  and  roused  me  by  their  no  se 
I  found  them  in  a  regular  "hot-box" 
and  panting  for  air,  and,  realizing 
that  probably  their  doom  was  sealed 
marked  them  with  the  toe  punch  to 
await,  developments.  The  rest  were 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  when  the 
time  came  I  put  them  all  together  in 
a  brooder  in  which  plenty  of  air  was 
allowed. 

As  I  expected,  in  a  few  days  chicks 
began  to  die  of  white  diarrhoea.  I 
carefully  cleaned  the  brooder  every 
day  and  removed  chicks  as  fast  as 
they  showed  any  sickness.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks  every  marked 
chick  was  dead,  while  only  two  of 
the  unmarked  ones  had  died,  even 
though  exposed  daily  to  infection 
Now  every  one  knows  that  the  first 
chicks  that  hatch  are  usually  the 
strongest,  other  things  being  equal 
but  these  had  been  half  suffocated 
and  so  greatly  weakened. 

*  *  * 

Thorough  airing  of  the  eggs,  espe- 
cially toward  the  last;  thorough  air- 
ing of  the  machine  every  day  while 
the  eggs  are  out  (this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  fanning  the  air  in  and  out 
for  a  little  while  if  there  is  any  feai 
of  cooling  the  machine  too  much  by 
leaving  it  open) ;  and  removing  the 
chicks   as    soon   as    expedient  after 


they  are  hatched,  if  there  is  uo  pro- 
vision in  the  machine  for  increasing 
the  ventilation,  will  usually  insure 
strong  chicks  that  live  and  thrive  if 
there  has  been  no  other  weakening 
influence.  Thorough  ventilation  of 
the  room  in  whioh  the  machine  is 
operated  is  also  essential,  and  the 
fumes .  of  poor,  cheap  oil  make  it 
doubly  so. 

Indeed  there  are  so  many  things 
that  affect  chicks  the  few  days  pre- 
ceding and  following  their  leaving  the 
shell  that  it  is  often  hard  to  locate 
the  cause  of  the  weakness  that  ends 
in  disease  and  death,  sometimes  pre- 
venting hatching  at  all.  So  long  as 
they  are  turned  and  aired  daily  and 
the  heat  kept  fairly  even,  the  incubat- 
;ng  eggs  may  be  let  alone  most  of  the 
time;  but  after  the  eighteenth  day 
and  until  the  chicks  are  several  days 
old,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
success  with  machine-hatched  eggs. 


Good  Cheap  Poultry  House 

Please  describe  a  plan  for  a  medium 
sized  farm  poultry  house. — A  Sub- 
scriber, Hamilton  Co. 

Always,  if  left  to  my  own  devices, 
I  describe  a  type  of  house  that  can 
be  built  for  the  least  money  and  still 
furnish  all  the  requisites  for  success- 
ful poultry  raising.  There  are  many 
variations  of  this  type,  and  it  can  be 
diversified  in  many  ways  and  made  as 
much  more  expensive  as  one  wishes. 


Poultry  house,  showing  arrange- 
ment of  roof  and  doors. 


The  prime  requisites  are  dryness,  free- 
dom from  draft,  and  g»od  ventilation, 
and  any  shelter  that  furnishes  these 
will  be  a  good  one. 

The  size  of  the  house  should  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  fowls  it 
is  to  shelter.  For  good,  all-the-year- 
'round  results,  an  allowance  of  four 
square  feet  of  ground  space  for  every 
rowl  is  about  as  little  as  should  ever 
be  made;  more  is  better,  but  the  above 
;s  practical  and  sufficient  for  general 
good  results  if  attention  is  given  to 
keeping  the  house  clean  and  well 
bedded  in  the  winter. 

Personally  I  like  the  long,  narrow 
house  best,  and  a  one-way  roof  is 
always  preferred  because  the  drip 
from  the  eaves  in  wet  weather  may 
then  be  kept  out  of  the  yard.  A 
">ouse  eight  by  sixteen  feet,  eight  feet 
Mgh  in  front,  and  five  and  one-half 
or  six  feet  at  the  back  is  a  good  size 
por  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
hens.  Fifty  may  be  kept  nicely  in  a 
house  of  this  size  if  there  is  a 
scratching  shed  of  equal  size  for 
winter  use.  Of  late  years  I  have 
discarded  glass  windows  entirely, 
using  muslin  instead,  and  find  them 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
These  are  left  open  most  of  the  time 
in  warm  weather.  ' 

In  a  house  of  the  above  mentioned 
size  the  roosts  are  put  in  one  end 
and  the  nests  in  the  other  unless  a 
'aying  room  is  built  at  the  end  of  the 
house.  Have  the  roosts  separate  from 
the  house.  Nothing  is  better  for  this 
purpose  than  supports  made  like 
ordinary  saw-horses  with  slots  cut  in 
the  tops  in  which  to  drop  the  roosts. 
These,  as  well  as  the  supports,  can 
be  carried  out  whenever  desirable 
and  cleaned  or  treated  for  mites. 

I  prefer  to  have  the  roosts  in  the 
east  end  of  the  house  (it  should  go 
without  saying  that  the  house  faces 
south)  and  a  door  in  the  east  as  well 
as  in  the  south  wall.  Through  this 
door  the  droppings  from  the  roosts 
may  be  easily  and  quickly  removed, 
and  in  hot  weather  the  extra  door 
gives  better  ventilation.  In  winter  it 
should  be  re-enforced  by  a  cloth  cur- 
tain inside  to  keep  out  any  possible 
draft. 

In  my  ideal  house,  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cuts,  the  door 


Poultry  house,  showing  muslin 
scratching  shed. 
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A  hen  with  wool  instead  of  feathers. 
This  bird  was  exhibited  at  the  Blair 
poultry  show  by  Mrs.  Amanda  Currie. 
She  calls  her  woolly  chickens  "Woolly 
Mandicurians." 


in  the  south  wall  is  but  a  frame 
covered  with  muslin,  which  gives 
perfect  ventilation  without  draft.  A 
frame  reaching  from  the  top  of  the 
house  in  front  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground  (this  frame  to  be  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  house,  eight  by 
sixteen  feet),  and  along  the  whole 
front  of  it,  is  covered  with  muslin 
entirely  through  the  winter  (with  the 
exception  of  a  foot-wide  base  which 
is  of  lumber  to  give  solidity)  and 
constitutes  the  scratching  shed. 

In  warm  weather  the  muslin  from 
the  ends  of  this  shed  is  removed  to 
allow  the  free  passage  of  air,  while 
the  top  is  left  on  to  shield  the  open 
front-  from  heavy  south  winds  as 
well  as  to  furnish  a  cosy  loafing  place 
in  bad  weather.  This  cover,  being 
stretched  taut,  makes  a  tent-like  roof 
that  repels  wind  and  storm  while  it 
gives  light  and  air  freely,  even  when 
the  ends  are  closed.  A  door  in  the 
east  end  of  this  shed  is  the  only 
opening. 

The  house  proper  is  built  of  rough 
lumber  and  covered  on  the  outside 
with  rubberoid  roofing  to  make  it 
wind-proof.  Any  patent  roofing  would 
do,  or  building  paper  and  weather- 
board would  be  better  still  for  the 
sides. 

In  my  own  houses  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly favor  droppings  boards,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  the  ground  under  the 
roosts  well  covered  with  ashes, 
which  not  only  discourage  mites 
should  they  get  a  start  but  absorb 
moisture  and  keep  down  odors. 
Droppings  boards  require  more  fre- 
quent cleaning  than  does  the  ground 
floor,  and  at  the  same  time  (unless 
plenty  of  dirt  or  ashes  is  kept  on 
them)  do  not  keep  down  odors  so 
well.  Nest  boxes  are  tiered  one 
above  another  in  the  corners  of  the 
west  end,  with  others  made  of  orange 
boxes  and  hung  by  means  of  heavy 
wire  on  the  sides  of  the  building. 

Where  the  roosts  are  not  crowded 
by  keeping  too  many  fowls,  little  or 
no  trouble  will  be  caused  by  birds 
that  attempt  to  roost  on  the  nest 
boxes;  and  these,  like  everything 
else  in  the  house,  are  easily  remov- 
able for  cleaning. 


The  Three  Egg  Requisites 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  To  produce 
eggs  in  winter,  hens  require  comfort- 
able 'sleeping  quarters  that  are  free 
from  drafts,  plenty  of  exercise  during 
the  day,  and  feed  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs.  Last  winter  I  sold 
eggs  from  the  latter  part  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  February — moving 
time.  Our  hens  had  a  scratching  pen 
with  a  foot  or  more  of  wheat  straw 
on  the  floor,  but  alfalfa  leaves  would 
be  better.  In  this  we  scattered  wheat 
once  a  day,  and  they  would  scratch 
as  long  as  a  kernel  could  be  found. 
We  kept  dry  bran,  oyster  shell  and 
ear  corn  before  them  constantly.  A 
box  of  ashes  was  provided  for  them 
to  dust  in.  Skimmed  milk  was  given 
in  the  morning,  and  water — usually 
warm — the  rest  of  the  day.  We  keep 
pure  Barred  Rocks,  believing  them  to 
be  the  best  all-purpose  chickens  for 
the  farm. 

MRS.  O.  F.  CONANT. 
Washington  Co.,  Kans. 


Eggs  With  Plain  Feed 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:    The  poultry 
house  should  be  large  and  well  built, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation, 
also  a  good  sized  scratching  shed  in 


connection,  with  six  or  eight  inches 
of  straw  or  chaff  on  the  floor  in  both 
house  and  shed,  changed  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  it  dry  and  clean. 
The  poultry  should  not  be  turned  out 
in  the  open  yard  when  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  Scatter  the  grain  in  the  straw 
and  let  them  scatch  for  it. 

They  should  be  given  wheat  and 
corn  in  the  morning,  and  if  the  weather 
is  real  cold,  a  hot  mash;  at  noon 
fruit  and  vegetables,  broken  alfalfa 
and  some  kind  of  grain,  like  oats  and 
screenings;  at  night,  corn.  Plenty  of 
water  and  sour  milk  should  be  pro- 
vided at  all  times,  and  meat  scraps 
should  be  fed  occasionally.  A  boxful 
of  gravel,  another  of  charcoal  and 
another  of  road  dust  should  be  always 
accessible. 

This  is  plain  feed  such  as  most  of 
us  have  on  the  farm,  and  it  gives  very 
good  results,  with  plenty  of  eggs  every 
day.  Another  advantage  in  having 
the  hens  lay  right  along  through  the 
winter  is  that  they  will  be  ready  for 
early  setting  in  the  spring. 

A.  F.  DANIELSON. 

Fillmore  Co. 


Test  the  eggs  that  are  set  under 
hens  as  well  as  those  in  machines. 
By  taking  out  infertile  eggs  one  hen 
out  of  every  three  or  four  can  often 
be  relieved  from  duty  or  re-set,  as 
the  case  may  be.  It  is  always  best  to 
wait  until  two  or  three  hens  are  ready 
and  set  them  at  the  same  time  than 
to  set  one  at  a  time,  since  one  hen 
can  be  given  all  the  chicks,  up  to 
twenty-five  in  number,  and  the  others 
be  put  in  the  laying  flock  without 
much  loss  of  time. 


Never  fill  the  incubator  lamp  quite 
full  or  allow  it  to  become  nearly 
or  quite  empty  if  you  wish  to  keep 
an  even  heat;  and  trim  the  wick 
twice  a  day. 


DoYouWantThis 
SteelGateFREE 


One  farm* 
er  In  each 
communl  - 
ty  can  get1 
one  for 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  bis  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  frame.  AH  No.  9  ff&IvanlEod 
wire  mesh.  Special  hinge*.  Patented  *elf-lockin* 
latch.  Steel  center  brace.  Unbreaka1  le.  Raises 
at  either  end.  Sold  on  2  years'  trial  at  oar  spe- 
cial direct-to-yoa  factory  price  of  $4.95. 

W.  K  VOORHEES.  Mgr.  Standard  Mf*.  Co 
304    M*ln  St.       Caajr  Falls,  low  a 


TheWeakestLink 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  THE  GATE  THE  STRONGEST 
SPOT  IN  YOUR  FENCE  BY  USING  THE 

Cyclone  Victor  Gate 

HEAVILY  GALVANIZED 
High-carbon,  tubular  steel,  unbreakable  frames. 

Large,  heavily-galvanized,  rust  proof  wire  fabric 
wrapped  on  the  frames — no  holes  in  the  frame  to 
weaken  it— Double  raise  device;  automatic  stock- 
proof  latch;  adjustable  stretcher  bar;  and  other 
important  exclusive  features. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  OTHERS  not  as  good. 
Guaranteed  for  life. 

CYCLONE  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

is  built  in  various  designs  for  durability  as  well  as 
beauty.  Rust  and  Sag  Proof;  easy  to  put  up  and 
cheaper  than  wood.  Your  dealer  has  them — See  him 
Cyclone  Fe<"e  <3-^_  or  write  us  for  Free 
Co..  Dept    79    teS^o   Catalog. 


STRONGEST  FENCE. MADE 


tna&i  prcpwL 

Bargain  Price*—  13c  per  rod  ap 
Get  ow  *«w  lextoe  book  bctora 
r«o  boy  feo«  lor  Hone*.  Go- 
lie.  Sheep,  Hot*  Poultry.  Ett. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  «mve  you  Ug  m9n*j—£v*  you  hi|tictt 
qualify.   Mail  postal  now  (or  Bifi  Fence  Bargain  Booh 
Aa  42  THE  BROWN  PENCB  ff  WIRE  CO,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

1 26-uteb  Bog  Psnee,  14*. 

41-inch  Farm  Pence.  21c 

48-ineb  Poultry  Fencc..22He. 
1 80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
▲Many  styles  and  heights    Oar  lance  Free  Catalog 
^contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  34  Winchester,  Ind. 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  POSTS  are  cheaper, 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  cedar 
posts.  I  will  send  samples  free  on 
request.       H.  Way,  Elk  Creek,  Neb. 


r 


AMERICAN 

EENCE 


ORIGINAL  AND 

GENUINE 


Full 

Full  Size  of  Wire, 
Full  Length  of  Roll. 

Put  the  gauge  to  our  wire — it  is  full 
size.     Our  rolls  are  full  length.  The 
weight  of  our  fence  is  full  and  heavy. 

e. 

Two  Great  Books  Free 


"MnHiig  *he  Farm  Pay"— a  simple  and 
short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  farmer  and  his  boy 
should  know— sent  free  on  request. 

"The  link  tic  of  Steel1*— a  complete 
account,  simply  and  clearly  pre- 
sented, with  many  illustrations. 
This  subject  never  before  pre- 
sented in  so  concise  a  manner 
Every    farmer  and    bis  boy 
should  read  this.     Sent  free 
on  request. 


American 

Steel 
Fence  Poet; 

Cheaper 
than  Wood 
and  More 
Durable. 
Get  Catalog 

~ir 
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SAVE-THMORSE 


(Trade  Mirk  Bt(i<tw«U 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  ol 
a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then, 
day  after  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la- 
ments, listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
— FAILS  TO  ACT— till  the  Springtime  is 
on  him  and  his  horse  is  not  yet  abletowoik. 
Meantime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  carefully 
— Decides  Promptly — and  his  horse  is  work- 
ing in,  say,  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  That's 
exactly  what  happens  every  winter. 

) We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  by 
mail — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails — and  every  minute 
of  every  day  for  seventeen  years  our  advice 
andtreatmentshavebeen  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges  are 
moderate.    Spring  work  is  near  ;  Write.  | 

"  Our  Intent  Pave  The-IIorse  HOOK  is  a  Mind  Settler 
—Tells  How  to  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame 
Horse— Covers  58  Forms  of  Lameness— Illustrated  But 
write  describing  your  case  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK 
— Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FULL— to  (Horse 
Owners  and  Managers— Only  ) 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO  M  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Orueelnts  everywhere  sell  Save-the-llorse  WITn 
CONTRACT  or  sent  by    us    Express  Prepaid. 


BEST  DEHORNERS 

AU  FAQTU  They  make  quiet 
Ull  ELAil  I  11     cattle  always, 
i  15  yean  on  the  market.  Invention 
of  a  veterinarian.  Ask  hardware deal- 
ers for  them.  If  they  do  not  supply 
»wrlte  for  catalog  and  prices  of  3  styles 

Lcavitt  Mfg.  Co.,  (Manufacturers) 
NO.  24  Griggs  St.,  Urbana,  Ills. 


Don't  Lose  Another  Hog  — 

You  Just  Try 
Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 


E.  Myers, 
President, 
E.  Myers  ~ 
Company 


If  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  should  break  out  inyourneighborhood,  what 
assurance  have  you  that  it  wouldn't  attack  your  hogs?   How  are  you  fixed 
to  prevent  that  dread  disease  from  killing  off  your  hogs  like  flies  and  wiping 
outyour  pork  profits?  Be  on  the  safe  side— don't  wait— hog  cholera  breaks 
out  suddenly— ravages  and  kills  quickly!  You  can  prevent  it— easily 
and  at  a  very  small  cost.  Just  mix  with  your  hog  feed  a  little  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE.  (Directions  on  every  can.)  Feed  twice  daily. 
It's  the  proven  preventive.  Thousands  of  practical  hog  raisers  and 
farmers  know  this  by  actual  experience. 

Read  These  Convincing  Letters 

J.  E.  Vawter,  Beverly.  Kans.— "25  hogs  lost  1  mile  east;  50  hogs  lost  2  miles 
north;  20  hogs  lost  2ii  miles  south  of  me,  but  I  used  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 
and  escaped  loss." 

Mrs.  Joseph  Giesken,  Parnell,  Mo.— "After  we  began  using  Merry  War 
Powdered  Lye  we  never  lost  a  hog." 

Don't  Experiment— Refuse  Substitutes 

Don't  be  persuaded  to  try  an  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye  as  a  possible  preventive  of  hog 
cholera.  At  best.it  would  be  a  doubtful, perhaps  a  dangerous  experiment.  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE  will  not  hurt  your  hogs.  It  is  the  specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to 
feed  to  hogs  as  directed  on  every  can,  and  there  are  no  substitutes. 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  not  only  a  safe  preventive  of  cholera,  but  it  is  also 
the  best  hog  fattener,  and  all  'round  conditioner  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Users  say  it  positively  destroys  worms.  It  keeps  the  hogs  on  their  feed ,  makes  them  fat  and 
sleek,  skins  free  from  scurvy  and  keeps  thedigestion  in  such  perfect  condition  that  every  pound 
of  feed  is  changed  into  profit  making  flesh  and  fat.  One  week's  trial  will  convince  you. 

Prove  This  For  Yourself.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  for  sale  at  most  dealer 
K)c  per  can  (120  feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— 4  dozen  cans,  $4.80.  Costs  onl 
5c  per  hog,  per  month  to  feed  regularly— by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog 
insurance  you  can  buy.  If  your  grocers,  druggists  or  feed  dealers'  can't  supply  you,  write  us 
stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied;  also  send  you  FREE  a  valuable 
booklet   How  To  Get  the  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising." 

Order  Direct  from  us  in  case  lots — 4  doz.  carts, 
94.80 — if  your  dealers'  tvon't  supply  you. 


J 


IF 


•4<VVhieh  Kind  Do  You  WantQ» 

E.  Myers  Lye  Company 

Dept.  80  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Let  Me  Ship  You  rnrr 
This  1913  Spreader  lUEE 


No  Money  Down — No  Bank  Deposit — Absolutely 
FREE  for  Thirty-Day  Test  on  Your  Own  Farm 

That's  my  1913  offer  to  you.  Can  you  beat  it  ?  Never.  Doesn't  it  prove 
to  you  that  the  Galloway  must  be  all  and  more  than  I  claim  for  it,  or  I  coulil  never  make 

-  ich  an  unheard-of-offer?   Of  course  it  does,  and  I  mean  just  that.   Send  for  one  today;  give  it  a 
rial  on  your  own  farm,  any  way  you  please,  and  I  know  you  will  say  "Galloway  makes  the  best 
__   preader  on  earth' 1 .  40,000  farmers  have  proved  it. 

Write  Me  for  My  Big  Catalog  and  New  Special  Proposition 

I  will  save  yoa  $25  to  $50  by  cutting  out  middlemen's  profits  on  a 

spreader  that  will  work  better  and  outlast  any  spreader  built.  A  low-down,  easy- 
to-load.  light-draft  machine  coverd  by  eleven  patents  protecting  our  bin:  new 
improvements  and  making  it  the  only  aproader  of  its  Mnd  in  the  world.  Backed 
by  a  $25,000  bond  and  $5,000  challenge  offer  no  other  manufacturer  daree  to  make, 
you.  Mybig  illustrated  catalog  tella  all  about  theGalloway.  Write  for  it  today; 
and  I  wOl  send  you  my  new  startling  1913  special  proposition,  telling  yon  how 
yoa  cAn  get  your  spreader  wholly  or  partly  free.  No  work  or  canvasaijig;  to  do. 
And  I  will  send  you  my  big  book 

"A  Streak  of  Gold"  FREE 

This  book  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  man;  regular  price,  $1.00. 

It  is  free  for  juat  writing  me  today.  It  tellB  how  to  care  for  tho  manure,  how 
to  spread  it.  how  to  treat  your  soil,  and  how  to  make  tho  manure  pile  pay  for 
your  spreader.    Write  me,  without  fail,  today. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  40°  Galloway 

Waterloo,  Iowa.  w'  B&fta^^^^jS, &j> 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 


Warts  on  Cow's  Teats 
Kindly  advise  me  how  to  cure  warts 
on  the  teats  of  a  cow.    They  vary  in 
size    from    a    pea    down. — C.  J.  F., 
Saunders  Co. 

Rub  the  warts  daily  with  castor  oil. 


Enlargement  of  Colt's  Hock 

We  have  a  colt  about  eleven  months 
old  that  has  a  swelling  on  the  right 
hind  leg  in  the  hock.  This  appeared 
when  she  was  about  two  months  old 
and  seems  to  grow  harder  all  the 
time.  Kindly  tell  me  what  to  do. — 
J.  Julian,  Boyd  Co. 

Let  it  entirely  alone  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  swelling  will  disappear 
before  the  colt  is  two  years  old. 
Neither  blisters  nor  liniments  should 
be  used  on  enlargements  of  this  kind. 


Scours  in  Cattle 

What  can  I  do  for  scours  in  cattle? 
I  have  a  cow  that  is  ten  years  old 
and  was  in  good  flesh  until  two 
months  ago.  She  has  been  in  the 
stalk  fields  and  has  had  plenty  of 
good  wheat  straw  and  corn  fodder. 
About  two  weeks  ago  she  gave  birth 
to  a  calf,  since  when  I  have  kept  her 
in  the  barn  most  of  the  time.  I  have 
fed  her  oats,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  do 
any  good. — J.  A.  L. 

Give  about  a  quart  of  raw  linseed 
oil  or  melted  lard  to  wash  out  the 
bowels  well,  then  feed  prairie  hay  to- 
gether with  grain.  Wheat  straw  and 
corn  fodder,  unless  a  good  grain 
ration  is  also  fed,  is  not  enough  for  a 
cow  that  is  growing  a  calf.  It  is  not 
even  a  good  maintenance  ration. 


HOG  PASTURE  CROPS 

A  Boone  county  subscriber  writes: 
"As  I  have  no  alfalfa  pasture  for  my 
hogs  this  coming  summer,  will  you 
please  advise  me  what  is  the 
best  substitute?" 

Wherever  it  may  be  successfully 
grown,  alfalfa  is  by  all  odds  the  best 
pasture  crop  for  hogs,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  the  maximum  hog  profits, 
every  farmer  who  can  should  provide 
his  swine  herd  with  this  kind  of  pas- 
ture. Where  red  clover  does  well  it 
stands  next  to  alfalfa  in  this  respect. 
The  advantage  of  both  is  that  they 
do  not  have  to  be  re-seeded  each  year. 
But  tenant  farmers,  and  others,  do 
not  always  find  it  possible  to  have 
alfalfa  or  clover  pasture  for  their 
hogs,  so  they  must  depend  upon 
annual  crops  for  substitutes. 

Crops  used  for  this  purpose  are 
rye,  sorghum,  rape,  soy  beans  and 
cowpeas.  Rye  sown  in  the  fall  makes 
an  excellent  pasture  for  early  spring 
— one  that  comes  earlier  than  any- 
thing but  permanent  pasture — but  rye 
sown  in  the  spring  affords  good  graz- 
ing for  only  a  comparatively  short 
period.  Sorghum  affords  hog  pasture 
of  only  medium  value  at  best,  and  the 
season  is  well  advanced  before  it  can 
be  used.  Soy  beans  and  cowpeas  fur- 
nish forage  of  an  excellent  kind,  but 
they,  too,  are  slow  about  coming  to 
sufficient  maturity  to  be  pastured; 
these  two  crops  are  valuable  as  hog 
pasture  chiefly  in  supplying  fall  feed. 

On  fairly  rich  soil  we  believe  that 
rape  is  the  best  annual  forage  crop 
for  hogs.  In  a  test  of  many  kinds  of 
pasture  and  forages  for  swine  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station,  rape 
stood  next  to  alfalfa  and  red  clover  in 
pork-producing  value,  and  away  ahead 
of  sorghum,  cowpeas  and  soy  beans. 
Rape  will  withstand  light  frosts,  and 
may  be  seeded  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  April.  Under  favorable  conditions 
it  is  ready  to  pasture  in  from  four  to 
six  weeks.  The  rate  of  seeding  is 
from  five  to  seven  pounds  per  acre. 
Dwarf  Essex  is  the  best  variety. 
Broadcasting  is  probably  the  prefer- 
able method  of  seeding. 

If  rape  is  not  grazed  too  closely  it 
will  keep  growing  and  supplying 
forage  throughout  the  season.  Another 
way  to  handle  it  is  to  have  two  lots, 
and  to  pasture  one  while  the  rape  is 
growing  up  in  the  other,  changing  as 
often  as  necessary.  Or  a  succession  of 
pasturage  may  be  secured  by  sowing 
patches  of  rape  at  different  times 
throughout  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. The  crop  may  be  seeded  suc- 
cessfully at  any  time  during  .the 
growing  season  when  there  is  suffi- 
cient moisture. 

For  short  periods  a  good  growth  of 
rape  will  pasture  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  head   of  hogs  per  acre; 


where  the  pasturing  period  is  to  be 
from  ten  to  fourteen  weeks,  however, 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  head  per 
acre  should  be  allowed.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  rape  requires  a  rich 
soil,  and  will  make  but  a  feeble  growth 
on  any  other.  On  thin  land,  the  small 
grains  for  early  spring,  sorghum  for 
summer,  and  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
for  late  summer  and  fall  will  no  doubt 
furnish  more  forage. 


CLEANING   UP   AFTER  CHOLERA 

I  wish  to  inquire  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue  in  cleaning  up  and 
disinfecting  a  hog  house  after  the 
cholera  has  taken  all  the  hogs.  Would 
you  advise  buying  new  hogs  and  hav- 
ing them  vaccinated?  My  hogs  had  the 
following  symptoms:  They  stopped 
eating,  scoured  a  little,  bled  at  the 
nose,  and  just  before  they  died  the 
joints  in  their  legs  became  very 
wobbly  and  loose  and  they  could  not 
stand  up.  After  death  the  joints 
acted  as  if  there  were  no  cords  in  the 
legs.  Would  you  class  this  as  cholera? 
— F.  A.  Wollid,  Gage  Co. 

Your  correspondent  has  raised  a 
question  that  is  being  asked  by  a 
great  many  people.  Theoretically  it 
is  easy  to  give  directions  for  cleaning 
and  disinfecting  pens,  but  to  say  that 
work  of  this  kind  would  make  these 
pens  safe  is  another  matter.  I  do  not 
believe  that  disinfection  of  pens  and 
cleaning  of  yards  will  make  a  pen 
safe  for  susceptible  hogs  under  a 
year  or  more  after  having  been  in- 
fected with  cholera;  in  fact,  no  one 
can  say  just  how  long  it  will  be 
before  these  pens  would  be  safe. 
Practically  I  believe  the  only  safe 
thing  to  do  where    there    has  been 


"How  To  Cure 

■ 

Your  Lame 
Horses" 

Is  a  valuable  pamphlet  that  tells 
about  the  different  kinds  of  lame- 
ness such  as  spavin,  thoroughpin, 
rinsbone,  injuries,  rheumatism,  etc. 

The  most  successful,  scientific 
methods  of  treating  these  vari- 
ous ailments  with 

WSbsters 

Absorbent  Liniment 

are  fully  described.  Free  to  farmers. 

Webster  Chemical  Co., 
Dept.  403 


GET  RID  OF 

Worms  and  Bofs 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
rkill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEW  VERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
[  In  foal  before  the  elghtb  month.  Horse  owners 
write  us  that  Newvermifuge  has  removed  from 
500  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  11.25.    12  for  S2.00.    Postage  paid. 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  a* 

592  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WORTH  KNOWING 

The  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Medicine  Co.  is  the 
oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
Their  animal  remedies 
have  been  the  favorite 
prescription  of  leading 
physicians  for  years. 
We  now  carry  a  lot  of 
veterinary  remedies 
which  give  us  a  reliable 
remedy  for  all  animal 
ailments.  No  farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without 
these  remedies.  Let  us 
send  you  our  300  Page 
Book  which  gives  full 
information  regarding 
diseases  of  farm  animals 
and  their  treatment.  It 
may  save  you  many  dol- 
lars by  telling  you  how 
to  save  the  lile  of  a  valu- 
able animal  Get  it  at 
once  and  be  safe.  Address— Humphreys' Medicine 
Company,  U6  William  Street,  New  York  Cny 
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cholera  on  the  place,  and  where  it  is 
desired  to  continue  in  the  hog  busi- 
ness, is  to  immunize  the  breeding 
herd  by  the  simultaneous  method,  and 
then  give  their  progeny  the  simulta- 
neous treatment  shortly  after  weaning. 

If  cholera  should  break  out  among 
the  pigs  before  weaning  they  should 
be  given  the  simultaneous  treatment, 
but  this  immunity  will  pass  away 
shortly  after  weaning,  when  it  wiil 
be  necessary  to  have  the  work  re- 
peated. No  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty how  long  immunity  can  be 
given  hogs  by  the  simultaneous 
method,  as  this  is  apt  to  vary  with 
the  individual  animal,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  immunity  will  last  as 
long  as  that  conferred  by  having  re- 
covered from  a  case  of  cholera  by 
natural  infection.  I  believe  that  if 
the  simultaneous  method  is  used  as 
suggested  above,  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  cholera  on  any  farm. 

In  cleaning  up  pens  it  is  well  to 
use  plenty  of  disinfectant,  such  as  a 
10  per  cent  solution  of  any  of  the 
coal  tar  dips.  Whitewash  for  the 
walls  is  good.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
plow  up  and  plant  the  lots  to  some 
crop,  but  as  stated  above  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  work  caii  be  done 
thoroughly  enough  so  that  one  would 
feel  safe  in  putting  in  susceptible 
hogs  without  having  them  immunized. 

From  the  description  given  by  the 
inquirer  I  would  suspect  that  his 
hogs  died  of  cholera,  although  a  post- 
mortem would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine this  positively. 

J.  H.  GATN. 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 


WINTERING  BEEF  COWS 

W.  H.  Pew  in  circular  of  Iowa 
Agricultural  College: 

The  feeding  of  the  breeding  herd 
of  beef  cows  during  the  winter 
months  must  be  governed  by  the 
condition  of  the  cows  at  the  time  of 
going  into  winter  quarters.  If  the 
cows  are  dry  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  they  must  necessarily  be 
fed  somewhat  differently  than  if 
nursing  calves.  • 

Assuming  that  the  cows  are  in 
thrifty  conditon  after  the  calves  are 
weaned  in  the  fall,  and  that  they  are 
to  ("-op  calves  again  in  the  early 
spring,  the  feed  should  be  such  as  to 
keep  them  gaining  until  this  time. 
For  cows  in  such  condition  corn  silage 


may  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
ration,  and  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  best  feeds  available.  It  should 
be  supplemented  with  such  other 
roughages  as  alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
and  corn  stover  or  oats  straw  For 
the  dry  cows  a  ration  of  thirty  to 
thirty-five  pounds  of  corn  silage,  five 
to  eight  pounds  of  clover  or  alfalfa 
hay,  together  with  what  corn  stover 
or  oats  straw  they  will  eat,  will 
prove  very  satisfactory.  Such  a  ration 
should  keep  the  cows  gaining  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  one  pound  per  day. 

If  the  cows  ate  nursing  fall-born 
calves,  silage  will  so  stimulate  the 
milk  flow  that  larger  and  more 
thrifty  calves  will  be  the  result  in 
the  spring.  Some  concentrated  feed 
should  be  fed  to  sucli  cows  in  con- 
junction with  the  silage.  Cottonseed 
meal,  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds 
per  day  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  live- 
weight,  together  with  silage  and  other 
roughage  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
ration.  Oats  (at  present  prices)  can 
well  be  used  in  the  ration. 

By  the  liberal  use  of  silage  the  cost 
of  wintering  the  breeding  herd  of 
beef  cows  can  be  cut  down  nearly 
one-third;  also  the  cows  will  come 
through  the  winter  in  better  condition. 


NO  BAN  ON  IN-BREEDING 

A  short  time  ago  I  came  into  pos- 
session of  two  registered  Percheron 
mares,  and  now  I  am  on  a  deal  for 
a  Percheron  stallion.  In  case  the 
stallion's  pedigree  shows  that  he  is 
related  to  my  mares,  how  close  or 
how  distant  may  this  relationship 
be  and  still  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  my  getting  pedigrees  for  the 
colts,  or  with  selling  the  colts? — 
L.  B.,  Dakota  Co. 

In-breeding  is  no  bar  to  registra- 
tion in  the  Percheron  Society  of 
America,  or  in  any  other  record  asso- 
ciation. It  is  not  advisable  as  a 
general  rule,  yet  it  has  often  been 
resorted  to  with  remarkable  effec- 
tiveness by  master  breeders.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  to  be  avoided, 
for  only  an  exceptionally  competent 
breeder  is  capable  of  using  it. 

WAYNE  DINSMORE, 
Secy.  American  Percheron  Society. 


The  farmer  who  keeps  stock,  and 
does  not  already  have  a  silo,  will 
find  that  one  of  the  best  investments 
he  can  make. 


It  takes 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
make  roofing  lastingly 
waterproof 

Roofings  made  of  various  compositions  give 
protection  and  service  only  till  their  "compositions"  disin- 
tegrate and  let  them  leak.   The  roofing  for  real  endurance  is 


THE  TR I N I  DAD-  LAKE- ASPHALT 

III 

Many  substitutes  are  manufactured  products  whose  oils  of  value 
have  been  extracted  for  other  purposes,  leaving  a  hard  black- 
pitch— a  lifeless  mass  that  gives  roofing  but  little  resistance. 
It  soon  cracks,  breaks,  and  leaks. 

Genasco— made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt— has  the  natural 
oils  preserved  in  it  "for  life";  and  the  life  defends  it 
against  years  of  rain,  sun,  wind,  hail,  snow,  heat,  cold, 
fire,  alkalis,  and  acids. 

Get  Genasco  Roofing  of  your  dealer.     Smooth  or  mineral  surface 
Guaranteed.     Genasco  smooth  surface  roofing  has  the  K.ant-leak 
Kleet,  that  waterproofs  seams  without  cement,  and  preyeirts 
il-leaks.    Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Oood  Kool  duide 
Book,  free. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

-r  isphrtlt,  ami  largest 
uuhng  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York         San  Francisco  Chicaeo 


YOURS  MAY  BE,  NEXT? 

Nearly  $50,000,000.00  of  cold  hard  cash  for  hogs  which  should  be  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers,  was 
lost  last  year,  because  hog  owners  would  not  take  the  simplest  precautions  to  protect  their  stock. 
Wo  rms  cause  90%  of  all  hog  losses.    Even  the  dreaded  cholera  attacks  herds  only  after  worms  have  sapped  their  vitality 
and  weakened  their  power  to  resist  disease.  All  hogs  have  worms,  from  the  time  they  are  a  few  weeks  old.  Yours  have  them. 

(;/\  1  f  T1rY"\  Vfcl  A  T\    .^"fri^^lC    P^v^»r/^  will  positively  destroy  all  worms  and  dispel  them  in  twelve  hours 

1sUl\JlllJJl<XH    OIOCIY   rOWUerS  after  feeding.  They  will  stop  your  hog  losses.  The  oldest  stock 

powders  on  the  market;  the  leader  for  25  years.    The  only  powders  that  never  fail  to  expel  all  the  worms. 
COLUMBIAN  STOCK  POWDERS  are  strictly  a  medicine— not  a  food.    They  make 
your  hogs  thrifty,  tone  up  the  system,  and  prevent  Cholera,  Thumps,  Scours.  Coughing,  Fevers,  etc.  They  aid  digestion 
and  make  teed  go  25%  farther.     Endorsed  by  prominent  stockmen  everywhere. 


ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  FOR  BROOD  SOWS.  Keeps  them  in 
mmws.  sood  condition  and  insures  strong,  healthy  litters.  Makes  the 
^fillOk.  mi'k  fl°w  moTe  abundant  and  purer,  and  eliminates  the  feverished 
Hog  Cholera  ^^j^f^X  condition  that  results  in  unhealthy,  runty  pigs.  You  must  put 
where  Columbia  q  ^b^V  your  sows  'n  contn'tion  right  now  to  get  the  most  thrifty  pigs. 

Slock  Powder  is  used.  *0fi^\^V  ~~~~ ~~ ~~~~~ ~~ 

WE  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER  to  make  you  at 

this  time  which  we  have  never  before  made.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  it  as  it  means  dollars  to  you  if  taken  advantage  of  at  once.   You  can  prove  the 

value  of  Columbian  Stock  Powders  90  days  before  you  pay  a  cent. 

Write  us  today  for  full  information  and  tell  us  how  many  hogs  you  have. 

COLUMBIAN  HOG  4  CATTLE  POWDER  CO.,  K"5NSGAes  city^mo.1' 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

We  have  an  unusual 
m  o  n  e  y-making  prop- 
osition to  offer  you'  if 
you  are  a  man  of  good 
standing  and  good 
reputation  in  your 
community.  The  pay 
is  large  and  sure  and 
the  work  is  not  hard. 

Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars giving  ref- 
erences. It  will  pay 
you  to  write  to-day. 


COLUMBIAN 

ST0C£ 

Poi 


"WISH  ID 


'/FED 


COL(/Af£/AA/> 

war 


W/f/P  WO/fMS 


STOMACH  IVOfiMS 
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Wednesday,  March  12,  1913. 


Geo.  Briggs  &  Sons'  Second  Sale 


Of 


Duroc  Jersey 

=Bred  Sows— 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  MIDWAY  BETWEEN  FAIRFIELD  AND 

Clay  Center,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Mar.  20 

35  head,  consisting  of  6  head  of  sows  with  litters, 
I S  growthy  gilts  close  to  farrowing  and  the 
remainder  yearling  sows 


This  offering  embraces  the  same  good  quality  of  sows  as  were  sold  In  our 
February  sale.  The  blood  lines  are  unexcelled  In  any  herd.  The  offering  Is  by 
the  great  LINCOLN  WONDER,  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE,  the  first  prize  CRIMSON 
WONDER  4TH,  BRIGGS'  CRIMSON  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again  and  out  of  a  good 
big  type  lot  of  sows.  There  will  be  a  few  sows  offered  of  breeding  that  is  differ- 
ent from  the  above  lines  of  breeding  and  they  are  good  Individuals.  _  The  offering 
Is  bred  to  the  above  boars,  with  a  few  bred  to  a  good  son  of  Jumbo  2d. 

The  sows  with  litters  are  attractive  propositions  and  can  be  handled  con- 
veniently for  shipping.  Any  litters  not  old  enough  to  ship  will  be  <?ared  for  by 
us  until  old  enough.  Breeding,  ages  and  breeding  dates  on  this  offering  will  be 
compiled  in  folder  form,  and  one  of  these  folders  will  be  mailed  upon  application. 


Sale  will  be  held  In  comfortable  quarters, 
the  offering  address. 


For  folder  and  information  on 


Geo.  Briggs  &  Sons 

Clay  Center,  Nebraska 

COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  Auctioneer      H.  C.  McKELTIE,  Neb.  Farmer  Fieldman 
Bids  sent  in  our  care  to  H.  C.  McKELVIE  will  be  satisfactorily  bandied. 


McKINNEY'S  DISPERSION  SALE 


Off 


Shorthorn  Cattle 

And  = 

BIG  GENERAL  FARM  SALE 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  BETWEEN  HENDLEY  AND 

Wilsonville,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Mar.  20 

25  htad  of  high  class,  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle 

Consisting  of  fine,  big  herd  cows  that  have  been  selected  wkh  discrimination  and 
that  are  valuable  as  producers,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  produce  la  this  sale. 
Lot  1  in  the  catalog  is  the  richly  bred  Scotch  bull,  THE  CONQUEROR  333779 
by  Lord  Matchless  by  Godwin,  dam  Ury's  Alice  by  Ury's  Victor  by  Imp.  Scottish 
Pride,  second  dam  Lady  Alice  by  Secret  Valentine,  third  dam  Lady  Alph  by  Imp. 
Craven  Knight  and  fourth  dam  Imp.  Aphrodite  by  Gondolier.  This  bull  is  a 
roan,  four  years  old  last  November,  and  has  merit  of  breeding  and  individuality 
and  value  as  a  sire  that  recommends  him  to  particular  bull  buyers.  He  Is  a  herd 
header  of  Importance.  All  the  young  things  in  the  offering  are  sired  by  THE 
CONQUEROR.  The  cows  are  by  such  sires  as  Victor  Bud,  Victor  Boy,  Prime- 
stone  and  Grand  Valentine.  They  are  of  dependable  families.  Parties  attending 
this  sale  will  and  a  very  useful  lot  of  cattle. 

THE  FARM  SALE  CONTAINS:  Eight  high  grade  cows;  five  yearling  heifers; 
eleven  coming  yearling  heifers;  two  coming  yearling  bulls;  fourteen  head  of 
draft  work  horses  and  colts,  and  A  BIG  LINE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY. 

TERMS  OF  SALE:  All  sums  of  $10.00  and  under  cash,  over  that  amount 
a  10  per  cent,  12  months'  bankable  note.    Five  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

For  further  Information  and  catalogs  address — 

C.  S.  McKINNEY 

Wilsonville,  Nebraska 

COL.  W.  J.  THOMPSON  AND  COL.  F.  PENBOD,  AUCTIONEERS 


ANDERSON  8     DUROCS     AVERAGE  $45 

Emil  Anderson,  Edgar,  Nebraska,  had  a 
snappy  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  on 
February  20,  the  offering  of  forty  head 
averaging  $45.  A  large  crowd  was  present 
at  this  sale  and  the  top  of  the  sale  went 
to  Lewis  Lynn,  Norman,  Nebraska,  for  Lot 

1  at  $79.  Local  support  was  good  and  a 
few  live  breeders  from  a  distance  gave 
good  support  to  the  sale.  Col.  Callahan 
conducted  the  sale,  assisted  by  Killion 
and  Lovvrey.  Below  is  a  list  of  $35  and 
over: 

1 —  Levvis    Lynn,    Norman  $  79.00 

2 —  William    Ahrens,    Sedan   50.00 

3 —  Geo.  Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center  58.00 

4—  William    Ahrens    51.00 

5—  H.    B.    Miner,    Guide    Rock   41.00 

6 —  F.    A.    Caldwell,    Edgar   50.00 

7 —  Henry    Steffenson,    Fritnd   70.00 

5 —  C.    W.    Boon,    Bladen   50.00 

H — Herman  Briggs,  Clay  Center.  .  41.00 

10 —  C.    F.    Rudd,    Ong   36.00 

11—  C.   D.   Moffltt,   Edgar   48.00 

13 —  T.    A.    Caldwell,    Edgar   50.00 

14 —  H.    A.    Hamilton,    Edgar   49.00 

15 —  W.    W.    Clock,    Edgar   75.00 

18 — F.    W.    Bert-ch,    Davenport   60.00 

20 — C.  E.  Sims,  Edgar   59.00 

22 —  F.  W.  Fletcher,  Edgar   36.00 

23 —  F.    W.    Fletcher   36.00 

24 —  F     W.    Fletcher   39.00 

25 —  y\    W.    Fletcher   39.00 

26—  A.    B.    Smock,    Edgar   36.00 

27 —  V.  Schantz,   Edgar   38.00 

28 —  William  Nichols,   Edgar   36.00 

2  9 — C.     D.     Moffitt   35.00 

30—  V.    Schantz    38.00 

31—  L.   E.   Hunter,   Fairfield   36.00 

32 —  A.  J.  Nichols,  Edgar   36.00 

33 —  A     B.    Smock   36.00 

34 —  A.     J.     Nichols   36.00 

35 —  William    Nichols    36.00 

36 —  L.     E.    Hunter   36. Ou 

37 —  C.   C.   Caldwell,   Edgar   50.00 

39 —  B.   R.    Bas-ey,    Davenport   39.00 

40—  B.    R.    Basey   39.00 

44 — L.    E.    Hunter   41.00 

62 — L.    E.    Hunter   41.00 

CEDAR'S    DUROCS    AVERAGE  $46 

p.  p.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Nebraska,  was  in- 
deed fortunate  to  be  able  to  pull  off  a  sale 
on  February  27,  as  the  roads  were  badly 
blockaded  with  snow  and  the  day  was  dis- 
agreeably cold  and  snowy.  A  few  loyal 
breeders  and  local  men  attended  and  a 
number  of  head  were  bought  on  mail  bids, 
re.  ulting  in  the  good  average  of  $46,  which 
was  wholly  unexpected  under  the  condi- 
tion R  Widle  &  Sons  topped  the  sale 
at  $100  on  Lot  1.  Col.  G.  T.  Hodge,  wno 
assisted  in  the  sale,  was  a  strong  bidder 
and  buyer,  and  gave  very  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  returns  received.  Col.  Calla- 
han conducted  the  sale,  assisted  by  Col. 
Hodge.  Below  is  complete  list  of  buyers 
and  prices: 
1  r    Widle   &   Sons,    Genoa  $100.00 

2 —  F     B.    Nelson,    Lindsay   77.00 

3 —  Herman  Briggs,  Clay  Center.  ...  60.00 

4 —  c.   E    Peterson,   Genoa   49.00 

5_George  C."  Averill,   Fullerton  .  .  .  .  50.00 

6 —  J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons',  Clarks  51.00 

7 —  John    Hodge,    Genoa   60.00 

8  F.   L.   Corey,  Wood  River   68.00 

9 — G.   T    Hodge,   Genoa   45.00 

10— G.    T.    Hodge   50.00 

12% — C.    B.    Clarke,    Fairbury.  .  38.00 

13—  R.    Widle    &    Sons   43.00 

14—  Curtis    Schram,    Monroe   4  a.  00 

15—  Industrial  School   

16 —  S     M     Hinkle,    Genoa   39. Ou 

17—  John  Hodge   

19  w.    E     Reitzel,    Genoa   40.00 

20—  John  Behr,  Wood  River   50.00 

21—  John  Hodge    i0-™ 

22—  John  Hodge   

23—  John  Hodge   

24—  Indian   School,   Genoa   43.00 

25—  J.    T.    Armstrong   &   Sons  JJ'"" 

26—  .A.    Schram,    Monroe   Vinn 

27—  O.  Zollers,  Monroe   .Inn 

28—  O.  Zollers    H'S 

29—  Curtis  Schram   

30—  Indian  School   

31__F.    w.    PeUch.  Milford 

32—  H.     Koehlmos,    Pilger   4S.00 

33—  John    Behr    4°"" 

34 —  c     B     Clarke   30.  ou 

35—  Robert  Leisy,   Wisner..^  oo.uu 

BRIGGS'    DUKOC8    AVERAGE  *33.90 

George  Briggs  &  Sons'  annual  bred 
Duroc  sow  sale  averaged  $52.90  on  tne 
entire  offering.  A  large  part  of  the  otter- 
ing was  gilts  and  nothing  sold  that  was 
two  years  old.  It  was  a  fine,  uniform  offer- 
ing and  a  number  of  good  breeders  are 
represented  in  the  list  of  buyers.  These 
gentlemen  will  hold  their  second  sale  oi 
bred  "Duroc  Jersey  sows  the  latter  part  ot 
March.  They  have  some  choice  sows  for 
this  sale.  Col.  Callahan  sold  this  otter- 
ing.   Below  is  a  list  of  sales: 

1 —  William    Hoevet,    Fairfield  $  68.00 

2—  Emil  Anderson,   Edgar   55.00 

3—  William    Hus'ing,    Doniphan   4  8.00 

4  c.    E.    Higgenbotham,    Hastings.  o3.00 

5  Albert    Christiansen,    Minden.  .  .  49.00 

6 —  James    Nesley,    Spring    Ranch.  .  48.00 

7 —  w.  P.  Townsley,  Gilmer   53.00 

8 —  T.  H.  Davis,  Deweese   56.00 

8 — Fred    Vieselmeyer,    Carleton....  42.00 

10 —  Carl  Louden,   Clay  Center   45.00 

11 —  George    Davis   &   Son,    Milford .  68.00 

12 —  John    Zlychynec,    Fairfield   48.00 

13 —  Charles    Crawford,    Fairfield....  46.00. 

14 —  R.     Lettwiler,    Milford   46.00 

15 —  Merion    Eam.ey,    Hansan   43.00 

16 —  E.  A.  Baxter,  Pawnee,  111.  .  .  50.00 

18 —  J.    E.    Rowe,    Stockham   77.50 

19 —  G.    W.    Hager,    Litchfield....  46.00 

20 —  H.   J.   Hoegh,   Hampton   56.00 

21 —  C.    E     Hiffenbotham   45.00 

22 —  John'  Weyenburg,    Fairfield.  65.00 

23 —  Edgar  Kissinger,  Fairfield...  67.50 

23% — C.    E.   Higgenbotham   50.00 

24_l\v.    P.    Tewnsley   48.00 

25 —  Joseph  Nychled,  Spring  Ranch.  46.00 

26 —  S.    J.    Tillman,    Ragan   60.00 

38 —  C.  H.  Koenig,  Plymouth   87.50 

29 —  Albert  Christiansen    59.00 

30 —  C.    E.    Higgenbotham   41.00 

31 —  Martin   Kelley,    Verdon   50.00 

32 —  S.    J.    Tillman   51.00 

33 —  George  Schwab,  Clay  Center..  49.00 

34  A.    J.    Duerr,    Milford   56.00 

35 —  E.  E.  &  N.  T.  Youngs,  Lexington  52.00 

36 —  E.  E.  &  N.  T.  Youngs   51.00 

37 —  Thad  Churchill,  Clay  Center....  '38.00 

38 —  George    Schwab    42.60 

39 —  George    Schwab    49.00 

BROWN  S  DUROCS  AVERAGE  $53.08 

E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Nebraska,  had  a 
good  Duroc  sale,  averaging  $53.08  on  forty- 
two  head.  The  offering  was  uniform  and 
good  and  local  buyers  gave  nice  support 
to  the  sale.  W.  H.  Swartsley  &  Son,  River- 
dale,    Nebraska,    topped    the    sale    on  the 


?ood  show  gilt,  Lot  1,  at  $92.50.  Much 
nterest  was  shown  for  sows  bred  to  Long 
Gano.  This  hog  Is  one  of  the  promising- 
jig  type  Duroc  sires.  Mr.  Brown  lifts  two 
promising  show  pigs  in  Fancy  Chief  ami 
Lucy's  Chief,  both  by  Gold  Dust  Chief. 
They  are  good  candidates  for  the  junior 
yearling  class  next  fall.  Colonels  Kraschel. 
Ware  and  Hayhurst  conducted  the  sale. 
Below  wc  give  full  list  of  buyers  and  prices : 

1 —  W.   H.   Swartsley,   Riverdale .  .  .  .  if  92.50 

2 —  ;G.   E.   Samuelson.   Osceola   75.00 

3 —  Geo.  Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center  85.00 

4 —  Ed  Wagner,   Osceola   61.00 

6 — D.     Magnuseo.    O-ceola.   56.00 

6 —  William    Burritt,    Osceola   54. on 

7 —  A.    Young,    Osceola   62.00 

8 —  Ed    Wagner    47.50 

9 —  Albert   E.    Johnson,    Osceola....  61.00 

10 —  James    McKeag.    Osceola   52.00 

11 —  John   F.   Tyrell,    Goehner   81,00 

12 —  G.    W.    Price,    Osceola   47.50 

13 —  William    Burritt    49.00 

14 —  Fred    Randall,    Osceola   40.00 

15 —  James    McKeag    51.00 

16 —  G.    W.    Price   48.00 

17 —  William    BurriW    46.00 

19 —  August    Johnson,    Osceola   75.00 

20 —  Wiliiam    Moderow,    Beemer.    .  .  70.00 

21 —  A.    Young    65.00 

22 —  W.     H.     Swartsley   60.00 

23 —  J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks  43.00 

24 —  C.   A.   Freiday,   Risiig  City   55.00 

25 —  C    A.    Freiday   47.50 

2  6 — C.   A.   Freiday   4  3.00 

27 —  R.  J.    Miller,    Shelby   73.00 

28 —  R.  O.   Gregg,   Osceola   47.00 

29 —  J.  E.    Behr,    Osceola   66.00 

30 —  C.  A.   Freiday   43.0u 

31 —  C.  A.   Freiday   47. 5u 

32 —  C.  A.   Freiday   43. 50 

33 —  C.  A.   Freiday   43.60 

34 —  E.  C.  Swanson,    Stromsbur„ .    .  .  46.00 

35 —  Festen  Hayhurst,    Rising   City..  44.00 

36 —  C.  A.   Freiday   49.00 

38 —  C.   A.   Freiday   4  2.00 

39 —  C.   A.   Freiday   40.00 

42 — R.    J.    Miller   40.00 

45 — E.  M.  Mallett  &  Son,  Lexington  40.00 

JONES'    PO  LANDS    AVERAGE  $46.55 

In  the  worst  snowstorm  of  the  season. 
Orville  O.  Jones.  York,  Nebraska,  sold 
forty- two  head  of  big  type  Poland  China 
sows  for  $1,955,  an  average  of  $46.55.  Under 
good  weather  conditions  the  offering  would 
have  sold  considerably  higher,  but  as  it 
was  the  sale  was  entirely  satisfactory  and 
those  who  bought  will  be  rewarded  abun 
dantly  for  attending  this  sale.  The  senioi 
herd  boar.  Jumbo  The  Great,  met  with 
much  favor  with  the  buyers  present.  J.  K. 
Kegier,  Henderson,  Nebraska,  bought  clo.-*^ 
to  $500  worth  from  this  offering  and  cer- 
tainly got  a  fine  foundation  for  a  herd  oi 
real  big  type  Poland  Chinas.  The  offering 
was  uniform  and  good  throughout.  Col. 
Callahan,  assisted  by  Col.  A.  W.  Thomp- 
son, conducted  the  sale.  Below  Is.  com- 
plete   list    of    buyers    and  prices: 

1 —  J.    K.    Regier,    Henderson  $  51.0(1 

2 —  J.    L.    King,    York   50.00 

3 —  J.   K.    Regier   52.50 

4 —  J.   K.   Regier   67.00 

5 —  A.    W.     Paxson,    York   55.00 

6 —  Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola   .".O.On 

7 —  J     L.    King   64.  ou 

8 —  J.     L.    King   46.00 

9 —  Odd  Fellows'   Home,   York....  ul.Ou 

10—  Gilbert   Johnson    51.  do 

11 —  J.    K.    Regier   48.00 

12—  J.    K    Regier   38.00 

13 —  H.    Atking,     Bruning   40.00 

14 —  Odd    Fellows'    Home   56.00 

15 —  John    Vested,    Staplehurst  4^.ou 

17 — J.    K.    Regier   .uu 

iS — odd    Fellows'     Home   4S.00 

19 —  A.    J.    Aagard,    Ord   40.00 

20 —  Guy    Matteson,    Sutton   40.00 

21 —  A.    L    Meith,   Cairo   45.00 

22 —  James    Barr,    Jr.,    York   53.00 

23 —  J.   K.    Regio-r   50.00 

24 —  Guy    Matteson    40.00 

25 —  J.    K.    Regier,    Bradshaw   13.00 

26 —  Guy    Matteson    36.00 

27 —  Charles    Hansen,    Edgar   41.00 

28—  John    Vested   '   39.00 

.9 — F.    H.    Troutman,    York   42.00 

30 — Matt   Keefe,    Benedict   47.50 

32— Odd    Fellows'    Home   50.00 

3  3 — Odd    Fellows'     Home   50.00 

34 —  Thomas  McGraw,  Geneva   51. Oo 

35 —  J.    K.    Regier   56.  Ou 

36 —  J.    K.   Regier   41. 0u 

37 —  William    Crownover,    Bradsliau  39.00 

38—  E.    E.    Grobe,    Benedict   41. Ou 

39 —  James    Arnold,    Yo.rk   43.00 

40 —  J.    H.    Regier   46. Oo 

41 —  John   Vested    40.00 

42 —  E.    E    Grobe   35.00 

43 —  J.   C.    Cowiezel,   York   56.00 


IMPROVE 

TOUR  STOCK 

It  Pays  to  Clip 

Horses.  Mules  and  Cows.  They 
are  healthier  and  render  better  ser- 
vice. When  the  heavy  coat  that 
holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  Is  re- 
moved, they  are  more  easily  kept 
clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
from  their  feed  and  are  better  In 
every  way.  The  best  and  most  sen 
erally  used  clipper  is 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 


It  turns  easier,  clips  fasterand  closer 
and  stays  sharp  longer  tban  any 
other.  Gears  are  all  file  hard  and 
cut  from  solid  steel  bar.  price 
They  are  enclosed,  pro- 
tected and  run  in  oil; 
little  friction,  little  wear. 
Has  six  feet  of  new  style  easy  run- 
nine  flexible  shaft 
and  the  celebrated 
Stewart  single 
tension  clip- 
ping bead, 
highest  grade. 

Get  one  from 
your  dealer  or1 
send  82.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance.  Money 
and  transportation 
charges  back  if  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world's 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping 
and  sheep  shearing  machines,  


Wednesday,  March   12,   J 913. 
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HORSES 


WVL.I-  DrOS.   BOyal  Belgian 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
NTebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champlom, 
9  Flrsti,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
primes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
>ayer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  lee  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION,   Boone    County,  NEBRASKA 

BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  im- 
ported horse.    Address — 

J.  M.  GATES'  FT.  CROOK,  NEB. 

Percherons  for  Sale  or  Trade 

Good  young  stallions  and  mares.  Would 
trade  for  beef  cattle,  Polled  Durham  pre- 
ferred. Would  include  one  bull.  Address 
BOX   TWENTY-ONE  MINDEN,  NEB. 

JACKS  AND  STALLIONS 


HORSES 


SHORTHORNS 


"CODY" — "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
oale  In  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  Inspection  and  are  sound. 
Description  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  Interest  the  man  in  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at  moderate  price. 

Address  or  visit 

R.  G.  FIRME       Hastings,  Neb. 

Scoteb     and     Sceteb-topped     Short  bora 
Bulls  For  Sale 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


JACKS 


AT  PRIVATE 
SALE 


If  you  waat  a  good  Jack,  come  to  one 
of  the  oldest  Jack  barns  In  the  state, 
whece  you  will  find  large,  big-boned  black 
fellows  that  will  do  your  country  good 
at  a  price  you  can  afford. 
G.  M.  SCOTT  Route  t  REA,  MO. 

JACKS  AND  SADDLERS — 45  best  Mammoth 
Jacks  In  Kentucky.  Saddle  stallions,  mares, 
colts  and  nllie.sof  best  Denmark  and  Chief 
breeding.  Breeders  of  Tamworth  and  Hamp- 
shire swine  and  big  black  pigs.  Write  or 
visit  us.    H.  T.  Brown  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Your  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  In  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate. 
FORD  St  HARRINGTON.  Parker.  So  Dak. 


tvSSerS?.  Stallions 

Am  offering  one  ton  black  Percheron;  one 
1,800-pound  gray  Percheron,  and  one  choice 
2-year-old  black  Percheron  stallion.  These 
are  sound,  of  good  conformation  and  are 
priced  worth  the  money.  Address — 

F.  A.  EGGER  ROCA.  NEB. 
 (Farm    Adjoins  Sprague)  

TWO    PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

These  are  two  and  four  years  old,  black  and 
dapple  gray,  weigh  1750  and  1900  pounds. 
Strong,  heavy-boned  kind,  and  desirable. 
Priced  reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

G.  G    HALSTEAD  HASTINGS,  NEB. 

Percherons.  3  coming  4  yr.  old,  3  com- 
ng  3  yr.  old,  2  coming  2  yr.  old  stal- 
lions.  Registered  P.S.A.  E.  of  Omaha. 
Fred  Chandler,  R.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty -seven  years  the 

-  B  E  S  T- 

Fresh  importation.  Cat- 
alogue FRKE. 

DUNHAMS,  Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  111. 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 

GENTLEMEN:  Time  is  at  hand  that  you  cannot  afford  to  use  a  scrub,  blem- 
ished, mean-dispositioned  and  bad-conformation  stallion  loaded  with  fat.  We  have 
lately  sold  stallions  to  customers  that  have  found  the  lack  of  value  in  such  a  horse 
as  we  describe  above  and  they  pay  us  good  prices  for  our  stallions  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  on  the  one  that  failed  to  make  good.  We  can  show  1,800  to  2,200  pound 
stallions — the  right  kind  at  the  right  price,  with  reliable  guarantee.  Also  a  few  im- 
ported mares  weighing  from  1,900  to  2.200  for  sale,  or  will  pay  $600  for  mares  good 
enough  lo  mate  them.    We  are  natives  of  Fiance  and  know  the  good  ones. 

REFERENCES   FURNISHED.     ADDRESS   OR  VISIT. 

Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son  Seward,  Nebraska 

TWENTY-FIVE  MILES   WEST   OF  LINCOLN 


SKOOG,  REED  &  DeCOW'S  Imported  and  Home-bred 

DRAFT  HORSES 

Thirty-five  head  of  Imported  and  home-bred  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  stallions,  one 
to  six  years  old.  These  horses  have  the  size,  bone  and  quality  that  recommend  them  as 
practical  sires,  and  are  all  thoroughly  acclimated.  On  account  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  retiring  from  the  business,  we  will  offer  these  horses  at  special  prices  for 
the  next  sixty  days.  If  you  are  Interested  in  a  good  stallion  at  a  reasonable  price, 
let  us  show  you  our  horses  and  quote  prices  on  them. 

Skoog,  Reed,  &  DeCow,  Holdrege,  Nebraska 

Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  good  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money  66  head 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 

HENRY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


/Ire  You  Thinking  of 
Buying  a  STALLION? 


WE  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  STUFF. 
BARNS  WILL  CONVINCE  TOU. 


A   TRIP   TO  OUR 


Imported  Stallions,  $600  to  $1000 
Homebred  Stallions,  $300  to  $600 
Mares,  safe  in  foal,  $350  to  $500 

DON'T  DELAY.  SEND  US  A  CARD  THAT  YOU  WILL  START 
TOMORROW  AND   WE  WILL  MEET  YOU  AT  THE  DEPOT. 

Watson,  Woods  Brothers  &  Kelly  Co. 

Box  13  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  ole 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus,  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.    One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorni 
west  of  Missouri  river     We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBBAgl  * 

Scotch  Herd  Bull  "Comet"  for  Sale 

Am  offering  my  choice  roan  Scotch  herd  bull,  COMET,  for  sale  at  reason- 
able price.  He  is  sired  by  the  great  Snowflake,  making  him  a  half  brother 
to  the  undefeated  Ringmaster.  Can  show  good  calves  and  yearlings  from 
this  bull.  Address— 


con  McCarthy 


YORK,  NEBRASKA 


FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BOLLS  FOR  SALE 

Red*  and  roans  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sai« 

Also  a  few  choice,  big  type  Poland  China  bred  aowt). 
ED  HATS  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR    SALE — Molt   of   them    sired   by  Red 
Goods  306568 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  few  cows. 
P.   T.    HATS                  BRADSHAW,  NEB, 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Choice  Scotch  and  Scotch(topped  roan  aoi! 
red   Shorthorn   bulls  of  Choice   Goods  an« 
Whitehall     Sultan     breeding.      Good  hers 
headers   at   moderate  prices. 
G.  H.  HASEBROOK             BLADEN,  NEB 

SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH     HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of  Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON        BELVEDERE,  NEB. 

HEREFORDS 

12  HUSKY  HEREFORD  BULLS  FOR  8AL» 

These    are     eight    to    fifteen     months  old 
and  are  of  the  choicest   Individuality  and 
richest  breeding.    Address  G.  G.  CLEMENT, 
ORD,    NEBRASKA.      (One   of   the  oldest 
established    Hereford    herds   In  Nebraska.) 

Advertising     Is     literature.      Study  the 
ads.— S.    R.    McKelvle,  Publisher. 

RED  POLLS 

rr^j— gasA.             Purebred  Registered 
WZmS^    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

mr^lmi           The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
Til     ™l"      Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Hoistein-FrlenliinA»«o.   Bx  134,Brattleboro,Vt. 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of    either    sex    for  sal*. 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.     Address   or  visit 
W.  F.  8CHWAB        .,LAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

 ABERDEEN  ANGUS  

ABERDEEN- ANGUS   HERD  BULL 

FOR    SALE.      Three    years    old,    sired  by 
Eston  of  Eshott,  dam  Blackbird  of  Chero- 
kee, and  bred  by  W.  A.  McHenry.     A  fine, 
big  individual  and  for  sale  cheap.  Address: 
J.  C.  HARRIS                    GREELEY.  NEB. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE  ^%SS^ 

onable.  F.  C.  Boschow  *  Soas,  Blue  HUM,  Nafc. 

HAMPSHIRES 
HAMPSHIRES  All  SOLD 

AM  SOLD  OUT  of  surplus  breeding  stock, 
both  sexes.     Will  have  good  crop  of  spring 
pigs   for    1913  trade. 

THOMAS  T.  NICHOL             POOLE,  NEB. 

I    guarantee    all    Nebraska    Farmer  ad- 
vertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They    will    give    you    a    "square    deal." — 
S.    R.    McKelvle,  Publisher. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

W.  J.  HATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nineteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sows  for  sale.    Representing  Had- 
ley  Over,  Pan  Over,  Young  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and  Columbus  breeding.  These 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.    Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.  HATHER  &  SONS                                                                          ORD.  NEBRASKA 

POLAND  CHINA   BRED  SOWS 

A     limited     number    of    choice,  growth? 
gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  March  far 
row   for  sale.     Address — 

C.    .t     ANDERSON                   WAUSA,  NEB 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news.     Read  them  as  carefully  as  you 
do   every   other   part   of   the   paper.— S.  R 
McKelvle,  publisher. 

READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

130  DUROC  Bred  SOWS 

110  choice  sows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  Col.  LaFollette,  C.  H. 
Colonel  and  Count  Medoc.    Also  20  Bpring  boars  and  all  my  herd  boars 
TheBe  must  be  closed  out  before  March  1st.    Will  sell  60  head  of  choice 
sows  FEBRUARY  10TH,  AT  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA. 

Forty  foot  diameter  sale  tent  for  rent.    State  agent  for  Black  Diamond 
Stock  Powders  and  Dip.    Absolutely  the  beet  conditioner  on  the  market. 
Try  100  pounds  and  be  convinced.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  state 
Write  for  catalog  of  sow  sale 

FRANK  ALDRITT 

187  NORTH  25TH  STREET                                   LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

70  DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  foi 
private     sale     and     for     my     public  sale 

FEBRUARY    25TH,  1913. 
E    3.  BROWN                    OSCEOLA,  NEB 

DUROC   JERSEY   BRED  SOWS 

30  head  spring  and  fall  sows  bred  to  Proud 
Wonder.  Challenger  I  Am,  and  a  good  son  of 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  for  sale  privately.  Good 
breeding  and  quality,  and  priced  worth  the 
Tionev         A.  A.  HEKRDLE,  Stanton,  Neb. 

BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  toi 

early  farrow   with  prlie   winning   sires.     For  sale  at   reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  In  the  state. 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON   WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  thein  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  J&o 
per  day?  We  can  nt  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  montM 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  8  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.   Carpenter,    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

T.  C.  CALLAHAN — Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770:  Auto.  B  1920 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Profit  hv  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser —S.  R   McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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How  Overland  motor. 


All  Overland  motors  crc  designed  by  Overland  men — 
made  by  Overland  men — and  made  in  Overland  factories. 
We  will  build  40,000  motors  this  year.  No  other  automo- 
bile manufacturer  will  build  as  many  of  this  type.  That  is 
why  we  can  build  them  better,  and  for  less  cost.  We  em- 
ploy the  most  skilled  motor  builders  in  America. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  facts  about 
the  Overland  motor. 

Cylinders  have  large  water-jackets  and  are  cast  singly,  in- 
creasing cooling  efficiency  with  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  replace  a  single  cylinder  at  low  cost  should  an  accident 
occur.  The  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods  and  all  other 
forgings  are  of  high  carbon  manganese  steel. 

All  bearings,  cylinders,  pistons  and  rings  are  ground  to 
accurate  and  tested  smoothness,  insuring lenglite,  freedom 
from  wear  and  positive  compression. 

All  the  wearing  surfaces  of  the  valves  are  ground  to  a  one- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Owing  to  their  peculiar  design 
and  large  size  they  enable  the  motor  to  develop  at  least  fif- 
teen per  cent  more  horsepower  than  any  other  motor  of 
the  same  bore  and  stroke. 

The  cam  shafts  are  drop-forged  (in  our  own  drop-forge 
plant,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  industry)  oil-treated  and 
case-hardened.  They  are  ground  and  machined  automatic- 
ally, insuring  positive  accuracy  in  the  relative  position 
of  one  cam  to  another. 

This  is  the  only  car  of  its  class  provided  with  a  five-bearing 
crank  shaft.  This  crank  shaft  is  drop-forged  from  one  piece 
of  carbon  manganese  steel  and  rotates  in  five  bearings  of  un- 
usually liberal  size  insuring  quietness  and  extreme  long 
life. 

The  crank  cases  are  cast  in  two  sections,  of  the  finest  grade 
of  aluminum  alloy  attainable — and  cast  in  our  own  foundry. 

No  other  motor  in  the  world  is  given  a  more  severe  test 
end  thorough  inspection.  The  engine  is  belted  up  for  two 
hours,  and  driven  by  other  than  its  own  power  to  limber 
it  up  so  that  it  will  start  easily.  Then  it  is  put  onto  the 
block  and  run  from  0  t  j  16  hours  under  its  own  power. 


The  Importance  of 
a  Powerful  Motor 

A  S  the  motor  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  car,  it 
/%  is  safe  to  assume  that  you  can  judge  a  car  by  the 
/  \  performance  of  its  motor.  Therefore,  be  guid- 
ed  and  informed  by  the  following  information. 

Every  practical  farmer  knows  the  value  of  a  good 
motor  in  an  automobile.  He  knows,  too,  from  exper- 
ience, what  constitutes  a  good  motor  and  what  is  ex- 
pected of  it.    He  wants  power,  economy  and  silence. 

The  motor  is  the  most  expensive  single  unit  of  the 
Overland  car.  It  has  a  4"  bore  and  a  4y2"  stroke.  It  is 
the  most  efficient  30  horsepower  motor  made.  We  say 
efficient  for  it  has,  by  demonstration  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  cars,  proven  to  be  the  best  for  your  specific  purposes. 

It  is  exceptionally  economical  to  operate — using  less 
fuel  per  mile  than  any  other  motor  of  equal  size. 

It  is  remarkably  powerful,  developing  forty  to  fifty 
miles  an  hour  with  ease;  and  over  your  kind  of  roads, 
without  eating  up  an  unnecessary  and  costly  quantity 
of  gasoline. 

It  is  the  only  motor  of  its  size  made  with  a  five 
bearing  crankshaft  which  makes  for  real  smoothness, 
silence  and  ease  when  in  operation.  This  feature  is 
only  found  on  very  high  priced  cars. 

It  is  remarkably  simple.  It  is  practically  f  rictionless. 
Requires  no  coaxing  or  continual  adjusting.  In  fact, 
you  seldom  have  to  lift  the  hood.    Is  always  obedient. 

And  the  self-starting  feature  adds  the  final  touch  of 
perfection.  Just  throw  a  little  lever  and  you're  off. 
Your  daughter  can  start,  operate  and  drive  an  Overland 
as  well  and  as  easily  as  you  can.  It  will  always  start  in 
bitter  cold  and  freezing  weather  as  quickly  as  in  the 
summer — by  just  switching  the  little  lever  on  the  dash. 

So  we  ask  you  to  judge  the  exceptional  value  of  this 
car  by  the  exceptional  efficiency  of  its  motor. 

This  big,  powerful,  comfortable  touring  car  costs 
you  30%  less  than  any  other  similar  car  made. 

We  have  some  very  interesting  books  we  would  like 
to  send  you.    They  are  free.    Write  us  for  a  set  today. 

Please  address  Dept.  90 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  ToUdo 

Completely 
Equipped 

Self-starter 

30  Horsepower 

5-Passenger 
Touring  Car 

110-inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


$985 

F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
Equipped 

Remy  Magneto 

Warner 
Speedometer 

Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Clear  Vision,  Rain 
Vision  Wind-Shield 

Presto-O-Lite  Tank 


:0 
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A  Three-Speed  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Farm  Tractor 


The  BIG  FOUR  "30 


Three  Speeds — another  new  feature  which  further  strengthens  the  BIG  FOUR  "30's"  leadership  in  the  farm  tractor  field.  Three 
speeds  forward,  one  reverse.  Every  bearing  of  the  transmission  equipped  with  "Hyatt"  Roller  Bearings,  composed  of  nickel  steel, 
case  hardened  and  ground,  working  in  nickel  steel,  cages  on  hardened  steel  shafts.  All  gears  enclosed  and  running  in  oil  bath. 
These  are  exclusive  features  of  BIG  FOUR  Quality  and  Points  of  Superiority. 


Saves  Time,  Saves  Work,  Saves  Money 

Haul  and  drill  on  "high" — increase  your  average  speed  40  per  cent. 
20  to  40  more  acres  per  day.  Hit  the  hard  spots,  the  hills  and  the  gumbo 
on  "low"  and  keep  all  your  plows  in  the  ground!  Increases  power  at 
drawbar  over  forty  per  cent!  Gives  you  practically  a  40  h.  p.  Engine  with 
the  light  weight  and  handiness  of  the  "30." 

Three  Engines  in  One 

Make  3  to  4  miles  per  hour  on  "high"  speed  where  the  work  is  light, 
and  save  many  days'  time  in  a  season,  besides  taking  more  complete  advan- 
tage of  weather  and  ground  conditions  to  get  your  crops  in  and  your  grain 
cut  at  the  right  time. 

Do  your  ordinary  work  on  "direct"  drive  or  second  speed.  Your 
"low"  enables  you  to  pull  loads  which  40  h.  p.  tractors  of  other  makes 
would  have  trouble  with,  also  to  work  in  soft  ground  where  heavier  tractors 
would  be  helpless. 

Big  Four  "30"  Farm  Tractor 

with  its  three-speed  transmission,  dual  carburetor  for  KEROSENE  or  GAS- 
OLINE, four  cylinders,  mammoth  96-inch  drive  wheels  and  self-steering 
device  is  the  most  efficient  and  most  economical  farm  tractor  ever  built! 
Write  us  for  the  proof!    Let  actual  users  convince  you!. 


Uses  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  Farm  Tractor  is  not  restricted  to  one  fuel.  Its 
dual  carburetor  enables  it  to  use  either  KEROSENE  or  GASOLINE  with 
unequalled  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  is  guaranteed  to  deliver  full  rated  power  with 
Kerosene  or  Gasoline.  It  will  pall  a  greater  load  with  kerosene  than  any 
other  so-called  kerosene  tractor  of  equal  rating. 

One  BIG  FOUR  user  writes — "I  can  do  twice  as  much  with  my  BIG 
FOUR  "30"  and  at  one-half  the  operating  expense,  as  my  neighbor  does 
with  a  two-cylinder  oil  burner." 

Holds  the  Record 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  has  broken  and  plowed  more  acres  per  engine 
than  any  other.  It  is  the  first  tractor  to  use  the  efficient,  steady,  economical 
power  of  the  four  cylinder  principle.    It  is  the  first  tractor 

Sold  On  Approval 

You  can  try  it  on  your  own  farm — in  your  own  field!  It  must  satisfy 
you  before  you  pay  out  a  cent!    You  are  to  be  the  judge. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  TODAY 


Don't  wait  until  you  get  ready  to  order, 
book  telling  all  about  the  three  speed  trans- 
mission.   Just  drop  us  a  postal,  or  mail  the 
coupon  below.    Do  it  NOW! 


Get  the  new  BIG  FOUR 


Emerson- Bran tingham  Implement  Co. 


40i  Iron  Street 


(Incorporated) 


Rockford,  Illinois 


V 


Good  Farm  Machinery 


Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Spreaders,  Drills,  Listers,  Planters,  Cultivators,  Stalk  Cutters,  Mowers,  Hay 
Tools,  Baling  Presses,  Corn  Shelters,  Gas  Engines,  Farm  Tractors,  Steam  Traction  Engines,  Threshing 
Machines,  Clover  Hullers,  Road  Rollers,  Saw  Mills,  Wagons  and  Vehicles 


The  Nebraska  Tavmev 
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The  Farmer  and  the  Cost  of  Living 


In  all  the  discussions  of  the  high 
jost  of  living  that  we  have  been 
learing  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
jeen  one  dominant  note.  It  has  mat- 
ured little  whether  the  subject  has 
jeen  discussed  by  a  New  York  edi- 
orial  writer  or  the  editor  of  a  country 
weekly;  by  a  wealthy  manufacturer 
>r  the  proprietor  of  a  cross-road 
store;  by  a  lawyer  or  a  mechanic;  a 
lay  laborer  or  a  real  estate  agent, 
ui  these,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
lave  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  farmer  has  received  the 
idded  price  that  the  consumer  has 
lad  to  pay,  and  waxed  wealthy  as  a 
esult.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  value 
»f  farm  land,  the  number  of  farmers 
vho  are  leaving  the  country  and 
etiring  to  town,  even  the  fact  that 
nany  farmers  have  p»rchased  auto- 
nomies are  used  as  an  argument  to 
trove  that  the  farmers  are  growing 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
onsume  agricultural  products. 

Before  jumping  to  conclusions  re- 
tarding the  farmers'  prosperity  it 
oight  be  well  to  pause  long  enough 
o  review  some  of  the  statistics  of 
rop  prices  that  the  United  States 
)epartment  of  Agriculture  has  been 
ollecting  for  the  past  forty-five  years. 
Ve  say  that  bread  is  the  staff  of 
ife,  so  the  consumer  may  form  a 
airly  accurate  idea  of  how  rapidly 
he  farmer  is  piling  up  dollars  at  his 
xpense  by  comparing  recent  wheat 
irices  with  those  of  forty  years  ago. 
Wheat  and  Corn  Prices 

The  average  farm  price  for  wheat 
11  the  United  States  on  December  1, 
866,  to  1905  inclusive  was  84.7  cents, 
^he  average  price  from  1906  to  1911 
nclusive  was  87.1  cents.  This  is  an 
Qcrease  of  2.4  cents  per  bushel  that 
he  farmer  has  received  for  his  wheat 
luring  the  last  six  years  over  what 
ie  received  for  the  forty  years 
•receding. 

The  average  per  capita  consump- 
ion  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is 
.31  bushels  annually.  Each  con- 
lumer  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  six  years  has  therefore  been 
raying  to  wheat  producers  less  than 
3  cents  per  annum  more  than  he 
ind  his  father  paid  during  forty  years 
)receding.  Is  the  cost  of  living 
ligher?  Admittedly  it  is,  but  do  not 
ump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
'armer  is  the  man  who  is  profiting. 

We  eat  some  corn  bread  too,  and 
consume  a  considerable  amount  of 
:orn-fed  beef  and  pork.  The  average 
price  of  corn  in  the  United  States 
>n  December  l  from  1866  to  1905  was 
10 . 8  cents  per  bushel;  from  1906  to 
1911  inclusive,  53.7  cents.  This  looks 
letter  for  the  farmer,  you  say,  for 
ie  has  received  30  per  cent  more  for 
lis  corn  in  the  last  six  years  than  he 
'eceived  during  the  \forty  years  pre- 
:eding.  Later  we  will  see  if  that 
10  per  cent  is  all  clear  prefit.  For 
'■he  present,  how  does  the  rise  in 
•  alue  affect  the  consumer?  In  the 
mtire  country  about  twenty-five 
bushels  of  corn  is  consumed  per 
rapita  each  year,  which  at  an  in- 
crease of  13  cents  per  bushel  makes 
in  increase  of  $3.25  per  capita  each 
•'ear  for  corn  and  corn-fed  products. 

Certainly  this  $3.25  does  not  ac- 
xnipt  for  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
lor  would  it  make  the  farmer  rich 
sven  if  he  received  it  all.  But  he 
ioes  not,  for  quite  a  large  part  of  all 
^orn  the  farmer  raises  is  fed  not  to 
beef  cattle  or  to  fattening  hogs,  but 
to  the  horses  which  he  works  and  to 
livestock  used  in  production.  So  the 
consumer  is  not  paying  even  the  $3.25 
to  the  farmer  for  his  corn  and  corn 
products,  but  probably  less  than  $2.50. 
Potatoes  and  Oats 

Potatoes  is  a  staple  crop  with  us, 
and  an  important  article  of  food. 
How  much  of  our  increased  cost  of 
living  may  we  consider  as  a  tribute 
levied  by  the  American  potato- 
grower?  The  average  farm  price  for 
potatoes  from  1866  to  1905  was  52.1 
•ents;  from  1906  to  1911,  62.3  cents. 

The  farmer  of  today  is  evidently 


By  H.  CLYDE  FILLEY 

Department  of  Farm  Management,  University  of  Nebraska 


receiving  nearly  20  per  cent  more 
for  his  potatoes  than  did  his  father. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add 
that  leaving  out  1911,  when  the  potato 
crop  was  very  short  and  the  farmers 
had  fewer  potatoes  to  sell,  the  in- 
crease would  be  but  13  per  cent. 
How  much  does  each  consumer  pay 
for  this  potato  prosperity  of  the 
farmer?  Our  per  capita  consumption 
of  potatoes  varies  from  a  little  more 
than  three  to  a  little  less  than  four 
bushels  per  year,  depending  upon 
yield  and  price.  Even  at  the  higher 
figure  the  10  cents  per  bushel  increase 
amounts  to  only  about  40  cents. 

From  1866  to  1905  the  average 
farm  price  for  oats  was  32.1  cents  on 
December  1.  For  the  past  six  years 
it  has  been  40.4  cents,  an  increase 
of  25.5  per  cent.  How  does  this 
increase  affect  the  consumer?  The 
average  annual  consumption  of  oats 
is  about  ten  bushels,  and  since  the 
price  of  oats  has  increased  8.3  cents 
per  bushel  the  average  consumer's 
cost  of  living  should  be  increased  83 
cents.  Does  the  farmer  make  this  as 
a  profit?  No,  because  probably  more 
than  half  of  the  oats  produced  are 
fed  on  farms,  and  enter  as  an  element 
into  the  increased  cost  of  producing 
the  other  staples,  so"  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  draxage  and  horse 
hire  due  to  the  higher  price  of  oats 
should  be  only  about  40  cents  per 
person. 

When  the  city  man  recalls  the 
price  he  had  to  pay  for  hay  during 
the  winter  of  1911-1912,  he  probably 
considers  that  there  is  one  crop  upon 
which  the  farmer  has  fairly  coined 
money.  The  forty  years'  average 
shows  the  farm  price  of  hay  to  have 
been  $9.31  per  ton.  The  average 
farm  price  from  1906  to  1911  was 
$11.42.  This  is  an  increase  of  $2.11 
per  ton,  or  22.7  per  cent.  The  annual 
consumption  of  hay  in  the  United 
States  is  about  60,000,000  tons,  or  a 
little  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  ton 
per  capita.    Of  this,  quite    a  large 


portion  is  fed  by  farmers  tu  their 
borses,  thus  increasing  their  cost  of 
producing  the  other  staple  crops,  so 
that  less  than  half  a  ton  per  capita 
is  consumed  by  beef  cattle  and  dray 
horses.  This  may  amount  to  $1  per 
capita,  but  certainly  does  not  exceed 
that  figure. 

Increase  Per  Family 
Adding  together  the  increased 
annual  per  capita  cost  for  these 
various  staple  crops  for  the  period 
1906  to  1911  as  compared  with  the 
period  1866  to  1905  we  get  the 
following: 

Wheat   $  .13 

Corn   2.50 

Potatoes   40 

Oats   40 

Hay   1.00 


Total  per  capita  increase.  $4.43 
The  average  family  in  this  country 
consists  of  five  persons,  so  according 
to  this  the  head  of  a  family  is  paying 
to  the  farmer  for  these  five  staples 
$22.15  per  year  more  than  was  paid 
during  the  forty  years  that  followed 
the  Civil  war,  including  the  panic  and 
hard  times  of  the  early  nineties.  And 
remember  that  these  figures  include 
the  increased  cost  of  beef  and  pork 
insofar  as  it  is  due  to  the  higher 
price  of  corn  and  hay,  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  drayage  due  to  higher 
cost  of  horse  feed. 

It  is  not  contended  for  a  moment 
that  these  are  the  only  staples  that 
add  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
They  are,  however,  representative, 
and  show  that  if  the  consumer  is 
paying  so  much  higher  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life  than  he  formerly  did, 
it  is  not  the  American  farmer  who  is 
collecting  all  of  the  difference  in 
price.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  ques- 
tion from  the  farmers'  point  of  view 
and  see  if  he  is  really  making  as 
large  a  per  cent  over  former  prices 
as  the  figures  already  given  would 
seem  to  show. 


Table  1 — Cattle  and  Beef  Prices 

Average  value  of  beef  cattle  in  United  States: 

Farm  value,  per  head,  1867-1905   f 

Farm  value,  per  head,  1890-1891   

Farm  value,  per  head,  1906-1911  

Decrease,  1906-1911  from  1867-1905   ,  

Increase,  1906-1911  over  1890-1891  

OWlcinnati — Cattle — Good  to  choice: 
Wholesale,  pel   hundredweight,   1866-1875   * 

United  States — Steers — Good  to  choice: 

Wholesale,   per  hundredweight,  1890-1891.  

Wholesale,   per  hundredweight,  1906-1911   

Increase.   1906-1911  over  1890-1891..  

Wholesale  beef  prices: 

Beef — Hams,   wholesale,   increase   1906-11   over  1890-91  

Beef — Mess,    wholesale,   increase   1906-11   over  1890-91   

Beei — Hides,   wholesale,   increase   1906-11   over  1890-91   

Prices  of  hogs: 

Cincinnati — Hogs- — Wholesale,    per   hundredweight,    1866-1875  t 

Chicago — Hogs — Wholesale,  per  hundredweight,  1888-1889  

Chicago — Hogs — Wholesale,  per  hundredweight,  1890-1891   

Chicago — Hogs — Wholesale,  per  hundredweight,  1906-1911   

Increase,   1906-1911  over  1888-1889   

Increase,   1906-1911   over  1890-1891   1  

Pork  prices: 

Pork,  Bait  mess,  wholesale,  advance  1906-1911  over  1890-1891   

Pork  chops,  retail,  advance  1906-1911  over  1890-1891   

Bacon,  smoked,  retail,  advance  1906-1911  over  1890-1891   


17.99 
14.99 
17.  8S 


4.  62 

6 .  23 


7.02 
6.11 
4.44 
fi.44 


(4.9  % 


Table  II — Sheep  Wool  and  Cloth 

Average  wholesale  price  of  sheep: 

Sheep,  wethers,  plain  to  choice,  per  hundredweight,  1890-1891   $  4.62 

Sheep,  wethers,  plain  to  choice,  per  hundredweight,  1906-1911    4.93 

Increase,   1906-1911  over  1890-1891....  

Prices  of  Wool — Ohio,  medium  fleece         and  %)  scoured: 

Average  wholesale  price  per  pound,  1890-1891  $  .59 

Average  wholesale  price  per  pound.  1906-1911    49 

Decrease,   1906-1911   from  1890-1891   

Prices  of  Cloth — 

Women'?  dress  goods.  Panama  cloth,  all  wool,  54  inches  wide: 

Wholesale  price  per  yard,   1890-1891   J  .60 

Wholesale  price  per  yard.  1906-1911   

Increase.   1906-1911  over  1890-1891   

Suitings,  Indigo,  blue,  all  wool,  14  ounces,  middle  sex: 

Wholesale  price   per  yard,   1890-1891   $  1 

Wholesale  price  per  yard,   1906-1911   1.60 

Increase,   1906-1911   over  1890-1891   

Brussels  carpet,  five-frame  Bielelow: 

Average  wholesale   price  per  yard,   1890-1891   $  l.os 

Average   wholesale   price   per   yard,    1906-1911    1.20 

Increase.    1906-1911    over  1890-1891   


54 


•7  % 


% 


"3  % 


Table  III — Grocery  Prices 

Wheat,  farm  price,  increase  1906-1911  over  1890-1891.  

Wheat,  flour,  retail  price,  increase  1906-1911  over  1890-1891... 

Corn,  farm  price,  increase  190-6-1911  over  1890-1891   

Cornmeal,  retail  price,  increase  1906-1911  over  1890-1891   

Irish  potatoes,  farm  price.  Increase  1906-1911  over  1890-1892. 
Irish  potatoes,   retail  price,   increase   1906-1911    over  1890-1891!. 


Land  Increases  Production  Cost 

The  average  price  of  farm  land  in 
the  United  States  for  the  whole 
period  1870  to  1900  was  $19.60.  The 
average  price  for  1910  was  about  $33 
per  acre,  a  gain  of  over  65  per  cent. 
"See  how  much  the  farmer  has  made 
from  the  rise  in  the  value  of  his 
land,"  suggests  the  "penny  a  liner." 
Has  he  made  this  by  farming  or  has 
he  made  it  as  a  land  speculator? 
How  much  has  the  tenant  farmer 
made  from  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  his  land?  In  this  connection  it  is 
worth  while  to  know  that  39  per  cent 
of  our  farmers  do  not  own  the  land 
which  they  till.  If  you  say  it  is  the 
farmer  who  has  made  money  from 
the  rise  in  land  value,  then  to  be 
logical  you  must  call  the  absentee 
landlord  a  farmer. 

The  value  of  property  on  O  street, 
in  the  business  section  of  Lincoln, 
has  increased  in  value  more  rapidly 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  than 
the  farms  in  Lancaster  county. 
Would  you  say  that  a  man  is  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  because  the  lot  upon 
which  his  store  is  located  has  quad- 
rupled in  value  during  recent  years? 

Let  us  put  the  question  of  farm 
products  on  the  ba,sis  that  we  put 
any  other  business.  If  our  farm 
land  is  worth  65  per  cent  more  than 
it  was  from  1870  to  1900  the  farmer 
should  get  enough  more  for  his 
products  to  pay  a  reasonable  interest 
upon  the  increased  valuation. 

The  value  of  labor  has  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  has  the  price 
which  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products.  Tlie  average  farm  value 
increase  for  the  products  mentioned 
above  was  20.2  per  cent;  the  increase 
in  the  wages  of  farm  labor  for  the 
same  period  has  been  about  40  per 
cent.  Few  men  would  think  of  say- 
ing that  farm  labor  is  overpaid. 
Then  how  about  the  farmer? 

The  cost  of  labor  affects  the 
farmers'  cost  of  production  quite  as 
much  as  it  affects  the  manufacturers' 
cost  of  production.  The  monthly 
wages  of  farm  labor  with  board  in- 
creased 53.4  per  cent  from  the  decade 
1890-99  to  the  years  1910-1911,  while 
the  hourly  wage  of  workers  in  forty- 
one  of  the  principal  industries,  not 
agricultural,  increased  28.8  per  cent 
from  the  decade  1890-99  to  1907  This 
comparison  is  not  exact  as  to  years, 
but  it  shows  plainly  where  wages 
have  increased  most  rapidly. 

Farmer's  Cost  of  Living 

In  discussing  the  high  cost  of  living 
we  often  forget  that  the  farmer  has 
to  live  too,  that  he  is  affected  as  much 
by  the  high  price  of  articles  he  pur- 
chases as  if  he  were  living  on  a 
salary.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  consumption  of  agricultural 
products  is  greater  on  a  farm  than 
in  the  city. 

The  one  point  in  which  production 
has  been  cheapened  during  the  last 
forty  years  is  in  the  increased  use  of 
machinery  and  horse  labor.  This  is 
not  all  gain,  either,  because  of  the 
expense  of  keeping  horses,  and  the 
cost  of  machinery. 

The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station, 
from  data  collected  in  1904-1907,  found 
the  average  cost  of  keeping  horses  to 
be  about  $80  per  annum.  Figures 
from  128  Nebraska  farmers  give  the 
cost  of  feed  at  $58.20  per  annum  per 
horse.  When  we  add  to  this,  interest 
on  the  investment,  depreciation,  care, 
veterinary  services,  and  shelter,  we 
can  readily  see  that  the  Minnesota 
figures  are  conservative,  and  that  the 
actual  cost  to  the  farmer  for  each 
horse  that  he  keeps  is  not  far  from 
$100  per  year. 

An  article  I  read  a  short  time  ago 
used  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
farm  machinery  from  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  in  1900  to  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  in  1910  as  an  argument  to 
show  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
farmer.  The  truth  is,  that  the  cost 
of  farm  machinery  eats  up  no  small 

(Continued    to   Page  372) 
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SOLVING  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 


Pays  Best  of  All 

(First  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  is  no 
plot,  on  the  farm  that  yields  as  much 
enjoyment  and  benefit  to  everyone 
thereon  as  a  good  garden.  It  is  also 
a  source  of  revenue,  saving  grocery 
bills',  diminishing  meat  bills,  and 
eliminating  drug  bills. 

Select  a  clean,  fertile  plot  near  the 
house  and  windmill  if  you  can,  but  if 
you  have  a  spring,  low  rich  spot  or 
valley,  no  matter  if  it  is  some  distance 
away,  it  is  usually  wise  to  locate  the 
garden  there,  as  you  can  irrigate  or 
sub-irrigate  in  these  locations.  A 
northeastern  or  eastern  exposure  is 
best,  as  the  garden  will  get  plenty  of 
sunshine  as  well  as  protection  from 
the  hot  south  winds  and  blistering 
sun.  For  the  average  family  one- 
quarter  or  one-third  of  an  acre  is 
sufficient;  however,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  fence  one  acre  hog  and  chicken- 
proof  t.nd  use  the  remainder  for 
potatoes.  This  amount  of  land,  well 
tended,  should  furnish  an  abundance 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  for  a  family 
of  eight  to  twelve  for  one  year. 

The  plot  should  be  two  or  three 
times  as  long  as  broad,  thus  giving 
good  length  to  the  rows.  A  sandy 
loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  is  the  ideal 
garden  ground,  but  any  soil  with 
plenty  of  well^rotted  barnyard  manure 
added  will  give  good  satisfaction.  The 
best  plan  is  to  manure  well  and  plow 
in  the  fall.  Early  in  the  spring 
manure  with  a  light  layer  of  fresh 
stable  manure  as  nearly  free  from 
hay  and  straw  as  possible,  then  disk 
this  under,  drag  until  fine,  and  plant 
immediately.  This  gives  a  good  seed- 
bed and  obviates  all  hand  prepara- 
tion. If  the  ground  was  not  attended 
to  in  the  fall,  follow  the  above  plan 
as  early  in  t^e  spring  as  the  ground 
can  be  plowed. 

With  a  garden  drill  you  can  plant 
all  seed  except  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
cauliflower,  melons,  cucumbers  and 
squash.  It  saves  time,  insures  a  good 
stand,  and  gives  straight,  evenly 
spaced  rows.  The  rows  should  be 
three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  thus 
permitting  cultivation  with  any  culti- 
vator. The  common  walking  cultivator 
and  a  quiet  team  are  the  safest  to  use, 
and  obviate  all  necessity  for  hoeing 
except  in  the  rows.  If  you  do  not  use 
a  drill,  make  the  rows  by  a  twine 
string  stretched  across  the  garden. 
Always  keep  the  line  drawn  tight,  as 
straight  rows  are  not  only  more 
sightly  but  more  easily  cultivated. 

When  planting  lettuce,  radishes, 
onions  and  similar  small  seeds,  run 
the  rake  under  the  line  to  pulverize 
the  ground  more  finely,  then  with  a 
corner  of  the  hoe  make  a  shallow 
furrow  the  full  length  of  the  garden, 
following  the  line.  Scatter  the  seeds 
in  the  center  of  the  furrow,  cover 
lightly  and  firm  the  ground  well  with 
the  rake.  For  peas  make  furrows 
about  two  inches  deep,  for  beans, 
about  three  inches  deep.  Otherwise 
the  treatment  is  the  same.  Lettuce, 
radishes,  onions,  parsley,  spinach, 
peas,  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  and  the  weather  favorable,  or 
about  the  last  of  March.  Beans,  late 
cabbage,  late  peas,  parsnips,  carrots 
and  beets  should  be  planted  the  last 
of  April. 

No,  I  never  plant  a  seed  ,in  a  box 
in  the  house  nor  in  a  hotbed,  and 
^  till  1  have  early  cabbage  and  tomatoes 
and  plenty  of  them  every  season. 
This  is  the  method:  Cabbage  will 
stand  as  much  frost  as  any  vegetable; 
therefore  plant  your  early  cabbage 
seed  in  hills  eight  inches  apart,  plac- 
ing four  or  five  seeds  in  a  hill  (or 
pnough  seed  so  that  in  case  the 
ground  crusts  there  will  be  sufficient 
strength  in  the  combined  family  in 
the  hill  to  break  it),  and  being  care- 
ful to  cover  lightly  with  moist  earth 
and  firm  it  down  well  over  the  seeds. 
Then  place  a  small  stick  beside  each 
hill  to  mark  it  so  that  in  case  the 
row  becomes  weedy  before  the  plants 
are  up  it  may  be  cleaned  without 
disturbing  the  seeds  or  sprouts. 

When  the  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high,  or  have  the  second  pair 
of  leaves,  transplant  after  a  good 
rain,  being  careful  to  leave  as  much 
earth  as  possible  about'  them  and 
leaving  the  most  thrifty  plant  in 
each  hill,  disturbing  it  as  little  as 
you  can.    Thus  you  have  probably  a 


Farmers  Tell  How  the  Garden  Helps 

Editor's  Note: — We  present  here  the  four  prize  winning  letters  on  the 
subject  of  the  farm  garden.  Their  length  makes  it  impossible  to  publish 
all  the  letters  this  week.  The  others  will  follow  in  succeeding  issues  of 
the  paper  in  time  to  be  of  benefit  to  gardeners  this  year. 


row — or  at,  least  part  of  one  that  has 
not  been  transplanted — of  fine,  hardy 
plants  that  will  not  be  checked  in 
the  least;  and  those  that  have  been 
transplanted,  if  the  work  was  done 
in  the  evening  or  on  a  cloudy  day, 
will  be  checked  but  very  little. 

On  the  other  hand,  plants  started 
in  the  house  or  hotbed  are  tender  and 
spindling;  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  are  handled  there  will  be  some 
loss,  and  it  will  take  a  week  or  two 
for  them  to  become  established.  I 
plant  cauliflowers  in  the  same  way; 
also  tomatoes,  only  spacing  the  hills 
about  eighteen  inches  apart  and  plac- 
ing eight  to  ten  seeds  in  each  hill. 

If  you  have  become  very  enthusi- 
astic and  want  some  real  early  toma- 
toes, muskmelons,  watermelons  and 
cucumbers,  make  a  set  of  cold  frames 
out  of  old  windows,  or  buy  some  for 
the  purpose,  using  one  window  sash 
to  each  cold  frame.  Fasten  the  sash 
over  a  frame  made  of  one-inch  lum- 
ber eight  inches  wide.  You  can  then 
plant  any  of  the  seeds  mentioned 
above  about  April  15  to  20  in  hills, 
and  put  a  frame  over  each  hill.  I 
have  used  fruit  jars  and  glass  cigar 
jars  successfully  in  the  same  way. 

Tomatoes  and  peppers  should  be 
planted  from  May  1  to  10.  From  the 
10th  to  the  15th  plant  sweet  corn,  two 
or  three  kernels  in  a  hill,  the  hills 
eighteen  inches  apart.  At  this  time 
plant  muskmelons,  cucumbers,  water- 
melons, summer  squash  and  sweet 
potato  plants.  Muskmelons  and  cu- 
cumbers should  be  planted  in  hills 
about  two  inches  deep  and  three  or 
four  feet  apart,  with,  from  six  to  ten 
seeds  in  a  hill.  They  will  mix,  so 
should  be  planted  a  good  distance 
apart  in  the  garden.  Watermelons, 
squash  and  pumpkins  should  be 
planted  in  hills  about  four  feet  apart 
with  four  to  six  seeds  in  a  hill. 

Sweet  potato  plants  should  be  pur- 
chased of  a  reliable  dealer  and  planted 
on  a  long  mound  about  ten  inches 
high  that  was  prepared  a  week  or 
two  previous  to  setting  the  plants, 
so  that  the  ground  has  had  time  to 
settle  and  has  received  some  mois- 
ture. Plant  about  two  feet  apart, 
using  plenty  of  water  when  setting 
them  out  if  the  season  is  dry. 

Plant  squash,  pumpkins  and  celery 
the  first  of  June.  Transplant  or  thin 
the  celery' about  the  first  of  July. 
You  can  economize  in  space  by 
planting  late  cabbages,  tomatoes 
cauliflowers  and  celery  in  rows  where 
the  early  lettuce,  radishes  and  spinach 
were  grown;  and  if  a  hill  was  missed 
in  the  potato  patch,  plant  muskmelons 
and  watermelons  there.  Where  the 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  cornfield, 
plant  pumpkins,  squash  and  pole 
beans. 

Be  sure  to  buy  good  seed  from  a 
seed  house  that  you  positively  know 
is  reliable.  The  following  are  the 
best  varieties  generally  grown,  and 
the  approximate  amount  of  each  kind: 

Beans,  Golden  Wax  and  Everbear- 
ing stringless  pole;  beets,  round 
blood;  cabbage,  Early  Winningstadt 
and  Sure  Head  (late) ;  carrots,  Dan- 
cers; cauliflower,  Early  Snowball; 
celery,  Golden  self-bleaching;  sweet 
corn,  Cory  (early),  Stowell's  Ever- 
green (late) ;  lettuce,  Improved 
Black-seed  Simpson;  watermelon. 
Early  Fordhook  and  Kleckly  Sweets; 
peppers,  Finest  Mixed;  peas,  Mc- 
Lean's Little  Gem,  Sugar  Marrowfat 
(late) ;  radishes,  French  Breakfast; 
spinach,  Long  Season;  squash,  Crook- 
neck  (summer)  and  Hubbard;  toma- 
toes, Earliana  and  Henderson's  Pon- 
derosa;  pumpkin,  Japanese  pie;  pars- 
ley, Emerald;  one  package  each.  One 
ounce  each  is  about  right  for  cucum- 
bers (a  short  pickling  variety) ; 
muskmelon,  Rocky  Ford;  onions; 
Red  Glove  or  Weathersfield ;  and 
parsnips,  Hollow  Crown. 

A  few  more  suggestions:  Should 
your  rows  be  too  long  for  two.  kinds 
of  vegetables,  plant  three  of  the 
same  general  class  in  each  row.  For 
instance,  put  lettuce,  radishes  and 
spinach  in  one  row;  carrots,  parsnips 
and  beets  in  another.    Thin  out  the 


onions  when  large  enough  for  the 
table  as  you  use  them,  leaving  them 
four  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Thin  beets  when  large  enough  for 
greens.  In  the  case  of  early  vege- 
tables for  which  you  wish  to  prolong 
the  season,  such  as  lettuce,  radishes, 
etc.,  make  two  or  three  successive 
plantings  about  two  weeks  apart. 

Let  every  member  of  the  family 
take  an  interest  in  the  garden,  as  all 
enjoy  the  fruits  thereof  from  "Pa" 
down  to  six-year-old  Bob,  who  can 
use  a  gallon  watering-can  to  perfec- 
tion. Never  let  the  weeds  get  a  start! 
Keep  it  clean.  Cultivate  or  loosen 
the  soil  about  the  plants  after  each 
heavy  shower  or  beating  rain.  Hill 
up  the  earth  well  around  the  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  bean,  tomato,  melon, 
cucumber  and  squash  plants  after  the 
second  or  third  pair  of  leaves  have 
developed.  If  there  is  a  long  drouthy 
season  do  not  become  discouraged ; 
if  the  garden  is  free  from  weeds  and 
the  top  soil  is  kept  loose  you  will 
raise  cabbages  as  surely  as  you  will 
raise  corn.  G.  L.  SMTTH. 

Brown  Co. 


An  Irrigated  Garden 

(Second  Prize) 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  If  you  live 
where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  or 
where  you  have  access  to  low  bottom 
land,  one  problem  of  the  garden  is 
solved.  I  am  going  to  leave  it  to 
someone  else  to  tell  those  so  fortu- 
nate how  to  raise  a  garden.  But 
what  would  you  do  if  you  lived  in 
western  Nebraska  on  a  high,  dry-land 
farm  where  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  raise  a  garden  even  with  the  most 
intensive  cultivation?  The  people  so 
located  are  the  ones  most  in  need 
of  a  garden,  as  they  are  many  miles 
from  market  and  cannot  depend  upon 
buying  fresh  vegetables.  They  must 
resort  to  canned  goods,  which  for  a 
large  family  are  very  expensive  and 
not  half  so  healthful  or  palatable  as 
those  right  from  the  ground.  There- 
fore I  will  tell  you  how  I  solved  the 
problem  of  how  to  have  a  garden  011 
this  farm. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  I  bought  about 
nine  rods  of  chicken  netting  seventy-- 
two  inches  high — it  is  essential  that 
the  garden  fence  be  high  enough. 
And  I  have  found  this  netting  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  keep  out  all  farm 
animals.  My  garden  is  where  all 
kinds  of  stock  run  around  it,  and  the 
fence  is  still  as  good  as  new  The 
fence  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  any  garden,  for  you  can't 
raise  one  worthy  the  name  with  a 
pig  or  a  chicken  in  it.  I  tried  it, 
and  failed. 

I  placed  my  garden  on  the  down- 
ward slope  from  the  windmill,  as 
close  to  the  stock  tank  as  possible. 
By  digging  little  ditches  to  the  fence 
and  making  a  small  opening  under- 
neath I  had  the  water  where  I  could 
readily  irrigate  any  part  of  it.  In 
places  where  the  land  does  not  slope 
enough  to  carry  the  water  to  the 
garden  one  can  convey  it  in  cheap 
iron  pipe,  and  then  by  using  hose  can 
water  th«  vegetables  just  as  well. 

As  there  was  only  four  square  rods 
of  ground  in  this  garden  lot,  I  had  it 
spaded.  It  would  not  pay  to  use  a 
horse  on  so  small  a  tract,  as  most  of 
the  ground  would  be  required  for 
turning  around.  After  spading  I 
raked  it  very  smooth  with  a  hand 
rake  to  prevent  drying  and  make  a 
good  seedbed.  I  then  made  my  drills 
to  plant  the  seed  in  the  way  the 
ground  sloped,  and  watered  well  each 
drill  before  planting  the  seed.  This 
makes  it  come  up  quickly. 

In  choosing  seed  for  your  irrigated 
garden,  always  get  the  small  or  dwarf 
varieties  where  possible,  as  keeping 
the  ground  wet  has  a  tendency  to 
make  them  grow  large  and  coarse 
anyway.  The  small  varieties  will  be 
much  more  satisfactory  and  do  not 
take  up  so  much  room.  Cabbage  and 
tomato  plants  should  be  started  in  a 
hotbed  or  in  a  sunny  window  in  the 
house  in  order  to  have  them  ready 
as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  ie  past. 


This  gives  a  longer  season  lor  ripe 
tomatoes  and  early  cabbage  before 
the  fall  frosts. 

Directions  for  planting  all  kinds  of 
seeds  are  found  on  the  packets  in 
which  they  are  sold,  and  are  very 
good  to  follow;  however.  I  planted 
my  vegetables  much  closer  together 
than  is  usual,  as  I  wanted  to  raise 
all  I  could  on  my  small  lot.  The 
rows  were  only  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  the  tomatoes  two  feet 
and  cabbages  one  foot  apart  in  the 
rows. 

When  the  vegeta'-les  came  up  I 
made  ditches  between  the  rows  for 
watering  them.  Each  time  after 
watering  I  filled  the  ditches  and 
raked  the  ground  level  as  soon  as 
the  soil  ceased  to  be  muddy  and  would 
pulverize  nicely.  Not  much  water  is 
required"  if  the  soil  is  properly  culti- 
vated after  watering.  After  the  vege- 
tables were  large  enough  to  shade  the 
ground  I  did  not  cultivate  much. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  that  garden 
by  the  middle  of  July!  One  could 
scarcely  get  into  it.  Tomatoes,  cu- 
cumber vines,  green  beans,  beets, 
lettuce,  radishes  and  one  row  of 
gorgeous  zinnias  all  grew  together, 
as  happy  as  any  human  family  you 
ever  saw.  And  the  best  of  my  story 
is  that  we  had  all  the  vegetables  we 
could  consume — and  good  ones,  too. 
They  were  as  crisp  and  sweet  as  any 
that  ever  grew  on  low  land  or  where 
it  rains. 

There  are  three  in  my  family,  and 
I  sold  enough  string  beans  and  cu- 
cumbers to  pay  for  the  garden  fence, 
besides  canning  all  the  tomatoes  we 
used  for  a  year,  all  off  that  little 
piece  of  ground.  For  the  larger 
family  the  garden  could  be  enlarged 
and  tended  mostly  with  a  horse  hoe 
or  cultivator  such  as  are  usually 
advertised  by  seed  houses. 

Some  will  say  they  do  not  have 
enough  water  for  their  stock  and  a 
garden  too.  I  did  not  use  a  tenth 
of  the  water  I  could  have  had,  and 
we  watered  about  thirty  head  of  stock 
at  the  time.  Again  I  say  that  not 
much  water  is  required  if  the  soil  is 
good  and  one  always  cultivates  well 
after  irrigating.  As  you  will  remem- 
ber, 1911  was  the  dryest  season  we 
have  had  in  western  Nebraska  -since 
1894.  I  also  raised  a  good  garden  in 
1912,  and  expect  another  in  1913. 

MRS.  S.  M.  GOODEX. 

Hitchcock  Co. 


Saves  Pocketbook 
(Third  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  •  Why  it  is 
that  many  farmers  live  from  year  to 
year  without  a  garden  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  anyone  who  has  always 
had  a  garden  and  would  not  know 
what  to  cook  without  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit  in  season,  and 
stored  vegetables  and  canned  fruit 
during  the  winter.  Surely  there  are 
ways  of  managing  so  that  every 
farmer  may  have  the  benefits  which 
are  to  be  derived  from  a  large  garden. 
It  makes  the  work  of  preparing  meals 
much  easier  and  more  satisfactory, 
and  effects  a  great  saving  when  one 
tries  to  furnish  a  table  that  will 
satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  It  makes  possible  a 
balanced  ration  for  the  growing  hoys 
and  girls,  means  much  to  the  pocket- 
book,  and  furnishes  a  fresh  and 
healthful  diet  at  low  cost. 

The  size  of  the  garden  should  differ 
with  different  families,  but  for  th  - 
average  family  it  should  not  be  less 
than  an'  acre.  If  we  include  the 
fruit  garden  it  may  need  more.  H 
should  be  located  near  the  house  so 
that  the  mother  may  oversee  the 
work,  at  least,  and  often  when  it  is 
near  she  is  able  and  willing  to  help 
as  well  as  to  encourage  the  workers. 
She  should  not  be  expected  to  do  all 
the  work,  however,  and  many  farmers 
lack  a  garden  because  she  has  better 
sense  than  to  undertake  what  she 
ought  not.  The  men  eat  their  share 
of  what  comes  onto  the  table,  and 
they  ought  to  take  a  pride  in  the 
home  and  help  to  make  a  good  gar- 
den, for  on  every  dollar  invested  it 
pays  larger  returns  than  any  grain 
crop. 

The  garden  should  be  a  patch  of 
good  ground  convenient  to  the  hous-:, 
enclosed  with  a  good  fence  of  netting 
that  has  a  gate  proof  against  chickens, 

(Continued  to  Page  383) 
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How  Studebaker  Automobiles  Are  Made 

A  Heart-to-Heart  Story-   No.  4 


OUR  last  story  gives  us  the  run- 
ning part  of  the  car  complete. 
The  running  part  of  the  car 
vithout  the  body  is  called  the  chassis. 
3efore  we  go  on  to  the  Studebaker 
nethods  of  body  manufacture  we  wish 

0  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points 
egarding  the  Studebaker  chassis. 

First — the  steel  frame  of  the  car.  The 
tame  is  the  backbone.  It  carries  and 
orms  a  protection,  so  to  speak,  for 
he  vital  organs — the  motor,  transmis- 
iion,  propeller  shafts,  rear  axle,  etc.  The 
itecl  pieces  which  make  up  the  frame 
ire  formed  in  what  is  called  channel 
;ection.  They  are  cold  rolled  from  spe- 
•ially  prepared  tough  steel  which,  like 

1  bridge,  is  built  with  twice  the  strength 
lecessary  to  carry  even  the  heaviest 
oad  that  will  ever  be  placed  upon  it. 
Phe  strip  of  steef  is  cut  exactly  the 


ilachine  for  measuring;  leather  to  get  every 
inch  of  its  good  surface. 

ight  length  and  then  placed  in  a  gigan- 
ic  press,  which  bends  the  two  edges 
it  right  angles  with  the  face,  this  is 
vhat  is  meant  by  "channel  section."  It 
s  bent  this  way  to  give  it  strength  to 
neet  strains  in  every  direction.  The 
ong  side  pieces  are  held  together  by 
:ross  pieces,  or  cross  members  as  they 
tre  called,  which  are  riveted  and  braced 
!gussetted)  to  the  side  members.  The 
ivets  are  heated  almost  to  the  melting 
)oint  before  they  are  put  in  the  holes. 
iVhen  the  "automatic  hammers  strike 
hem,  they  expand  to  fill  the  holes  ex- 
ictly  and  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
iveted  down  against  the  steel  side 
rieces  forming  a  joint  as  strong  and  as 
secure  as  a  weld.  A  Studebaker  frame 
ivill  not  work  loose  in  years  of  the 
lardest  service.  The  placing  of  these 
:ross  members  in  the  frame  has  been 
carefully  studied  and  they  ate  located 
it  exactly  the  points  where  the  great- 
est strains  come. 

In  speaking  about  the  chassis,  again 
iv e  would  like  to  mention  the  great 
advantage  of  owning  a  car  which  is 
manufactured  and  not  assembled.  The 
Studebaker  car  is  manufactured.  The 
motor,  the  rear  axle  and  transmission 
and  every  part  are  made  in  our  own 
factories  in  direct  relation  and  har- 
mony with  each  other.  In  an  assem- 
bled car,  however,  the  motor  is  pur- 
chased from  one  manufacturer,  the  rear 
axle  from  another,  the  transmission 
from  a  third,  and  so  on.  This  means 
that  the  entire  car  is  no  better  than 
the  weakest  part.  This  means,  also, 
that  these  parts  are  brought  together 
in  the  chassis,  assembled  and  compelled 
to  fit  each  other  as  best  they  can.  In 
the  Studebaker  factories  every  part  of 
a  Studebaker  car  is  made  for  every 
other  part.  This  is  why  a  Studebaker 
<:ar  will  run  so  smoothly  and  so  silent- 
ly: none  of  its  power  is  wasted  in  the 
attempt  to  adapt  one  part  of  the  car  to 
another  part.  There  is  a  straight  line 
drive  between  the  motor  and  the  rear 
axle  and  every  part  is  perfectly  ad- 
justed and  perfectly  fitted  to  harmonize 
with  every  other  part.  This  is  what 
gives  the  Studebaker  car  the  speed 
and  the  power  with  minimum  con- 
sumption of  gasoline.  Every  part  is  of 
the  highest  quality;  there  are  no  weak 
parts  to  spoil  all  the  good  parts. 

After  the  chassis  is  completely  built 
and  tested  by  miles  of  actual  hard 
driving  over  a  test  course  of  country 
roads,  it  is  steam-cleaned,  painted  and 
made  ready  for  the  body. 

The  body  of  the  automobile  is  a  very 
mportant  part,  and  especially  so  from 
i  sales  standpoint.  The  body  is  the 
hing  that  you  see,  it  is  the  only  thing, 
mfortunately,  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple see  in  buying  a  car.  A  poorly  made 
X)dy  can  be  painted,  varnished  and  up- 
lolstered  to  look  exactly  as  good  as  the 
pest  made  body,  but  a  season's  wear 
mil  tell  the  tale.  You  will  find  joints 
'Pening.  paint  checking  from  the  vibra- 


tion andstrain  of  the  metal  work,  leather 
pulling  apart  and  many  other  evidences 
of  poor  body  construction  work. 

Studebaker  bodies  are  Studebaker 
made  from  the  rough  frame  work  to 
the  twenty-fourth  coat  of  paint  which 
goes  to  finish  them.  First  a  Studebaker 
body  is  made  of  a  special  grade  of  sheet 
steel,  which  will  give  the  least  expan- 
sion and  contraction  in  changes  of 
temperature,  and  which  has  a  surface 
especially  prepared  to  take  a  glass 
smooth  final  finish.  This  sheet  steel 
is  placed  upon  a  framework  of  hard- 
wood, braced,  reinforced  and  morticed 
together  under  specifications  which  it 
has  taken  years  to  develop.  The  steel 
brace  work  in  the  Studebaker  body  is 
drop  forged.  In  most  bodies  you  will 
find  that  wrought  iron  and  malleable 
iron  are  used  instead  of  steel.  The 
framework  of  the  body  is  put  together 
by  men  who  have  spent  years  in  fram- 
ing Studebaker  vehicle  bodies. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  makes 
its  own  auxiliary  seats,  it  is  one  of  the 
few  automobile  manufacturers  that 
makes  this  part  of  its  car.  The  method 
of  fastening  them  to  the  side  of  the 
body  is  distinctly  "Studebaker,"  and 
the  fastening  is  drop  forged  steel  en- 
gaging with  two  body  braces,  which 
make  it  impossible  for  a  Studebaker 
auxiliary  seat  to  work  loose. 

It  will  require  a  herd  of  150,000  cattle 
to  furnish  hides  to  supply  the  Stude- 
baker factory  with  upholstering  in  the 
season  of  1913.  These  hides  must  come 
from  full  size  cattle  and  they  must  be 
of  select  quality.  Only  the  outside 
layer  of  the  hide  next  to  the  hair  is 
used.  This  means  that  every  avail- 
able inch  of  the  hide  is  used  and  it 
takes  three  hides  for  each  car. 

There  is  probably  no  furniture  manu- 
facturing concern  in  the  world  where 
more  skilled  workmen  are  required  to 
cover  the  finest  furniture  than  those 
required  to  trim  automobile  bodies  in 
the  Studebaker  factories.  If  you  visited 
the  Studebaker  factory  you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  the  amount  of  hand 
work  that  is  used  in  upholstering  a 
Studebaker  car.  Even  the  cushions  are 
made  by  hand.  The  leather,  of  course, 
is  stitched  by  a  machine,  where  macnine 
stitching  is  better  for  this  purpose 
than  hand  stitching,  but  the  cushion  is 
stuffed  with  hair,  tufted  and  placed 
upon  the  springs  entirely  by  expert 
hand  work.  In  looking  at  the  next  auto- 
mobile, remember  this  point:  it  is  prac- 
tically no  more  expensive  to  provide 
15-inch  upholstery  than  it  is  to  pro- 
vide 10-inch  upholstery.  It  is  usually  a 
question  of  the  length  of  coil  steel 
springs.  The  car  that  seems  the  spring- 
iest when  you  sit  in  it  first  may  be  the 
first  one  to  cave  in — like  the  old  lounge 
at  home — when  you  give  it  a  little  hard 
usage  on  the  road.  Studebaker  uphol- 
stery not  only  depends  upon  coil 
springs  for  its  depth,  but  also  upon 
good  quality  of  hair  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  springs  that  are  used  in  the 
cushions  are  reinforced  in  every  direc- 
tion and  we  guarantee  that  Studebaker 


Studebaker    Automobile    Bodie*    are  uphol- 
stered by  hand. 

seats  will  not  cave  in  at  any  time.  They 
will  not  bulge  at  the  edges  even  after 
many  seasons  of  hard  wear.  Our  secret 
of  making  a  cushion  this  way  is  simply 
the  secret  of  good  hand  work  and  an 
ample  supply  of  good  material  and 
plenty  of  painstaking  thought  in  de- 
sign. The  piece  of  upholstering  in  the 
back  of  a  Studebaker  car  is  about  15 
ft.  long — it  is  made  with  the  same 
painstaking  care  as  the  cushions.  It  is 
subject  to  the  same  guarantee.  It  is 
made  of  the  same  quality  of  leather. 
Tt  is  put  on  the  car  by  the  same  skilled 


hand  work.  When  it  is  completed  it 
is  as  good  as  the  highest  grade  up- 
holstering on  parlor  furniture. 

Running  around  the  top  edge  of  the 
body,  there  is  a  molding  of  real  walnut 
— not  imitation  walnut  stained  to  re- 
semble the  real  thing,  but  real  walnut, 
It  is  fastened  on  the  body  framework 
with  screws  set  in  washers.  The  holes 
are  drilled  and  the  screws  put  in  by 
hand  and  with  the  most  careful  work- 
manship. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
operations  in  body  finish  is  the  painting 
operation.  The  body  of  the  Studebaker 
car  is  painted,  rubbed  and  varnished 
twenty-four  times  before  it  is  finished. 
There  are  six  coats  of  filler  put  on  the 
body  and  rubbed  before  the  first  coat 
of  color  goes  on.  This  rubbing  process 
is  done  by  hand — every  inch  of  it.  It 
is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  pumice  stone 
of  special  quality  which  is  as  smooth 
as  a  razor  hone.  These  various  rubbing 
processes  work  the  filler  into  the  metal 
until  the  surface  becomes  as  smooth 
as  glass.  Then  coat  after  coat  of  color 
paint  is  used  and  each  coat  rubbed 
with  the  same  care  and  until  it  shows 
the  same  glass-like  finish.  It  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  see  the  skilled 
workers  place  the  varnish  over  the 
color  work.  The  richness  of  the  color 
stands  out  under  the  very  first  coat  of 
varnish  like  magic.  The  succeeding 
coats  of  varnish  give  depth  and  added 
richness  to  the  color  and  also  durabil- 
ity to  the  finish.  These  are  the  marks 
of  its  quality  and  an  indication  of  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  applied.  It  has 
the  quality  which  will  make  it  stand 


Six  coats  of  paint  foundation  are  rubbed  on 
the  Studebaker  before  the  first  coat  of 
color  is  put  on. 

for  years  without  checking  or  without 
tarnishing,  provided  proper  care  is 
exercised  in  washing  the  car. 

It  takes  several  weeks  to  build  a 
body  for  a  Studebaker  car,  but  when 
the  body  is  finished  it  represents  one 
of  the  highest  specimens  of  upholster- 
ing, painting  and  varnishing  known 
to  the  art  of  body  building. 

The  designing  of  an  automobile  body 
is  a  very  important  part  of  automobile 
manufacture.  Skilled  engineers  and  de- 
signers work  for  months  to  plan  the 
new  model  body  on  paper  before  the 
first  step  in  pattern  work  begins.  There 
are  dozens  of  measurements  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  every  inch  of  room 
must  be  planned  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  convenience  and  comfort  to 
the  users  of  the  car,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lines  and  shape  of  the  body 
must  be  beautiful,  symmetrical  and 
graceful  in  every  particular.  The  next 
time  you  look  at  a  Studebaker  car, 
compare  its  wide  doors,  the  ease  with 
which  you  may  enter  or  leave  the  ton- 
neau  or  the  driver's  seat,  the  perfect  fit 
of  the  seat  cushions  and  back,  the  ample 
room  for  you  to  lounge  and  stretch  out 
— compare  these  features  with  those 
provided  by  manufacturers  who  ask 
twice  as  much  for  their  cars  as  we  do. 

Perfection  is  made  up  of  small  de- 
tails. Notice,  in  the  Studebaker  car, 
that  the  carpet  is  fastened  to  the  floor 
with  a  ball  and  socket  fastener.  It  will 
not  scuff  up  under  your  feet.  Notice 
the  care  with  which  the  small  fittings 
are  put  on.  The  exactness  and  perfec- 
tion in  Studebaker  workmanship  is 
especially  evident  when  you  compare 
it  with  that  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  other  cars.  The  nickel  work  on  a 
Studebaker  car  will  not  wear  off  and 
show  the  brass  beneath.  Notice  how 
well  the  doors  on  the  Studebaker  cars 
fit.  Notice  the  mortice  work  of  the 
locks  and  fasteners.  These  are  the 
little  things  which  you  can  see  and 
which  indicate  the  careful  workman- 
ship in  building  Studebaker  cars. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  makes 


its  owu  tops  complete.  We  do  not  buy 
a  top  in  the  open  market  and  adapt  it 
to  our  bodies,  but  we  design  and  manu- 
facture the  top  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  body.  We  buy  600,000  yards  of 
cloth  to  keep  the  owners  of  Studebaker 
cars  dry  in  wet  weather  and  shaded 
from  the  sun  in  tropical  climates.  This 


The  sewing?  room  of  the  Studebaker  Top  Fac- 
tory The  tops  of  Studebaker  cars  are  cut 
and  made  as  carefully  as  the  finest  garments 

is  another  place  where  buying  in  enor- 
mous quantities  gives  us  splendid  mar- 
ket opportunities.  Not  only  can  we  se- 
lect the  highest  grade  material  but  we 
can  buy  it  at  a  price  which  other  man- 
ufacturers pay  for  inferior  material. 

Here  is  an  important  thing  for  you  to 
consider  i-n  buying  an  automobile.  If 
you  select  a  car  manufactured  by  a 
manufacturer  who  produces  cars  in 
large  quantities  you  can  be  sure  that 
every  part  of  it  is  built  by  skilled  work- 
men. It  is  only  under  the  conditions  of 
quantity  manufacture  that  true  special- 
ization can  be  obtained.  There  is  enough 
work  in  our  factory  to  keep  certain 
men  continually  busy  doing  certain 
things.  This  is  particularly  true  in  our 
top  department.  For  instance,  one  set 
of  men  do  nothing  else  but  place  the  top 
sheets  of  mohair  on  the  framework  of 
the  top.  The  precision  with  which  they 
do  their  work  is  a  precision  learned 
from  years  of  specialized  effort  in  the 
same  direction.  We  might  take  every 
part  of  our  top,  and  in  fact  every  part 
of  our  car,  and  go  through  it  the  same 
way.  The  Studebaker  car  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  in  the  world  of  the 
quality  produced  by  highly  specialized 
skilled  labor.  The  cutting  of  the  cloth, 
used  in  the  tops,  is  done  by  experts  as 
skilled  in  their  work  as  those  who  cut 
the  most  expensive  clothing — they  have 
the  same  kind  of  patterns  to  go  by  and 
the  same  high  standard  of  accuracy  is 
required.  All  work  is  subjected  to  the 
most  rigid  inspection.  This  is  true 
in  every  part  of  body  manufacture. 
Every  operation  has  its  inspection. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  on  paper  the  tre- 
mendous power  and  capacity  of  such  an 
organization  as  Studebaker,  which 
seems  so  simple  and  which  yet  em- 
bodies the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  so 
many  thousands  of  skilled  men.  Yet  this 
power  is  real,  it  is  vital,  and  we  hope 
you  are  coming  to  feel  it.  Our  next  and 
last  story  will  appear  in  the  April  2d 
issue.  Look  for  it.  In  the  Studebaker 
Proof  Book  we  tell  more  than  we  have 
been  able  to  tell  here  about  an  automo- 
bile and  explain  things  everyone  ought 
to  know  on  this  important  subject.  Tear 
off  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us.  We 
will  send  you  Proof  Book  immediately. 

THREE  GKEAT  CAKS 
Studebaker  "25"  Touring  Car,  $885 

5  passenger — Gas  starter 

Studebaker  "35"  Touring  Car,  $1290 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

Studebaker  "Six"  Touring  Car,  $1550 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

All  prices;  completely  equipped  f.o.b.  Detroit. 

The  Stndebaker  jf 
Corporalioo.  y^s- 
Detroit  V&^V 
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Was  Your  Watch 

Made  This  Way? 


Was  the  watch  you  carry  now 
baked  in  an  oven,  frozen  in  ice, 
adjusted  to  position,  inspected 
4]1  times  and  put  through  a  700- 
hour  test  for  accuracy  before  it 
was  considered  fit  for  yourpocket? 
If  it  wasn't,  then  it 
has  never  met  the 
exacting  tests  that 
every  South  Bend 
watch  must  meet 
before  it  leaves  the 
factory. 

It  takes  nearly 
J00  days  to  build  a 
South  Bend  watch. 
Then  the  rigid  in- 
spections and  tests 
commence. 

Can  you  wonder  that  the  South 
Bend  watch  is  a  marvel  of  me- 
chanical construction  and  accu- 
racy? Can  you  question  its  popu- 
larity among  railroad  men,  city 
men  and  farmers  everywhere  ? 

Even  when  a  South  Bend  watch 
has  left  the  factory,  our  interest 

The  South  Bend  Watch  Co., 


in  its  on -the -dot  performance 
does  not  stop. 

We  sell   only   through  retail 
jewelers — 15,083  of  them.  These 
men  are  alone  abletoproperlyreg- 
ulate  a  watch  to  the  buyer's  per- 
sonality. And  that 
is  necessary,  as 
good  watches  run 
differently  for  dif- 
ferent people. 

This  is  a  fact, 
but  it's  a  long  story 
to  tell  in  an  ad,  so 
we'll  leave  that  to 
the  jeweler  him- 
self. Ask  your  jew- 
eler to  explain  it. 
Ask  him  to  show 
you  a  South  Bend  watch.  Write 
for  our  free  book,  "How  Good 
Watches  Are  Made"  —  a  revela- 
tion to  every  reader.  Brimful  of 
good  pointers.  Get  a  copy  before 
you  buy  any  watch — it  may  save 
you  money  and  disappointment. 
Starta  postal  off  to  us  tonightsure. 

3  Nii^s  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


^SouthRend 
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"Jack  Rabbit"  Cars 

Last  20  Years 

This  is  not  a  claim.    It  is  a  certainty. 

We  have  been  building  cars  20  years.  The  first  American  gasoline 
automobile  was  produced  by  the  heads  of  this  house,  in  1893. 

Still  in  use,  are  Apperson-made  cars  17,  18  and  even  19  years  old. 

Mechanical  troubles  have  been  practically  unknown  to  Apperson 
owners  for  10  years. 


Of  the  17,000  "Jack  Rabbits"  in 
use,  the  average  age  is  8  years.  No 
"Jack  Rabbit"  has  ever  worn  out. 

We  have  the  p^oof  when  we  say — 
"Ycu  are  insured  a  service  of  20  years 
and  longer  in  a  'Jack  Rabbit'  car." 
You  can  safely  invest,  if  necessary,  a 
lifetime's  savings  in  a  "Jack  Rabbit" 
car. 

It  should  be  the  only  car  you  will 
ever  need.  It  will  cost  you  less  for  up- 


keep than  any  other  car.  Low  fuel 
consumption.  Low  tire  expense.  Lit- 
tle or  no  mechanical  expense. 

It  is  upkeep  cost,  and  not  first  cost, 
that  is  the  real  cost  of  an  automobile. 

Give  the  '''Jack  Rabbit"  thorough 
consideration.  To  enjoy  its  great 
strength,  beauty,  comfort  and  endur- 
ance is  economy:  Write  today  for  the 
"Jack  Rabbit"  catalog  and  get  all 
the  facts. 


Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Furnished  if  Desired 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 

306  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Indiana 
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45  H.  P.  $1600 


$2000 


BEES  IS  \  BACK  TAED 

Paper  by  H.  C.  Cook,  Douglas  county, 
read  before  Nebraska  Beekeepers' 
Association,  January  22: 

I  was  requested  to  write  my  experi- 
ences in  beekeeping  in  a  city  back 
lot.  As  these  cover  a  period  of  only 
six  years  it  is  easily  seen  that  I  am 
not  an  expert,  but  I  will  be  pleased 
to  give  an  account  of  my  experiences 
and  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of 
pleasure  and  profit  in  keeping  bees 
on  a  small  scale. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  no 
amateur  beekeeper  should  get  the 
idea  that  he  knows  all  there  is  to  be 
known  without  the  experience  of  older 
men  in  the  business.  The  very  first 
thing  a  new  beekeeper  should  do — 
and  the  best  investment  he  can  make 
— is  to  buy  some  good  books  on  the 
subject,  written  by  men  of  long  ex 
perience  and  of  national  reputation, 
such  as  Doolittle,  Alexander,  Town 
send,  Dr.  Miller,  Langstroth,  and 
others. 

After  he  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  works  of  these  men,  then 
he  can  experiment  along  the  line  of 
any  branch  of  the  business  he  may 
choose,  such  as  queen  rearing,  swarm 
control,  or  the  different  methods  of 
producing  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
and  after  his  experimenting  he  may 
then  be  able  to  map  out  a  plan  of  his 
own  which  perhaps  would  suit  him 
better  than  the  plan  of  any  of  the 
authorities  mentioned,  by  drawing 
from  the  experiences  of  all  of  them. 
Profits  From  Small  Apiary 
There  are  few  people,  either  in  the 
business  or  out  of  it,  who  realize  the 
extent  of  profit  which  can  be  made 
from  a  small  piece  of  gronnd  properly 
handled  in  bee  culture.  I  have  a 
small  apiary  on  a  plot  of  ground  fifty 
by  sixty  feet,  from  which,  I  have  pro- 
duced a  net  profit  of  from  $500  to  $800 
each  year  for  the  last  three  years. 
Last  spring  when  I  took  my  bees  from 
the  cellar  I  had  forty-eight  colonies. 
T  sold  $106  worth  of  bees  and  lost  two 
colonies,  which  left  me  thirty. 

From  these  thirty  colonies  I  pro- 
duced thirty-five  cases  of  comb 
honey,  which  I  sold  for  $3.50  for 
twenty-four  sections  without  cases, 
and  2,500  pounds  of  extracted  honey, 
which  I  put  up  in  half-gallon  jars  and 
sold  for  $1  each.  I  sold  $40  worth  of 
beeswax  made  from  crooked  and  bad 
combs,  and  increased  my  bees  from 
thirty  to  sixty-eight  colonies.  My 
income  for  the  season  was  $684,  be- 
sides my  increase  of  thirty-eight 
colonies  of  bees,  and  my  expense  did 
not  exceed  $50. 

I  am  working  the  bees  simply  as 
a  side  line  and  keeping  ug  my  regular 
business  of  sergeant  of  police.  From 
this  it  is  easy  to  see  the  profit  that 
can  be  made  if  bees  are  handled  care- 
fully, as  last  year  was  only  a  very 
ordinary  season  for  honey.  Few 
people  realize  to  what  extent  bee 
culture  is  carried  on  in  cities  by 
professional  men  and  business  men 
as  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment, in  order  to  divert  their 
minds  from  their  business  and  pro- 
fession. In  the  city  of  Omaha  there 
are  probably  1,000  colonies  of  bees, 
most  »f  them  in  apiaries  of  from  two 
to  ten  colonies,  very  few  of  which  are 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  hobby  that  is 
more  entertaining,  and  to  a  person 
who  is  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  bees  to  know  the  many  manipula- 
tions which  ean  be  made  with  them 
for  profit  and  experience,  they  are  an 
ever-interesting  occupation  to  which 
one  can  turn  in  leisure  moments.  I 
seldom  meet  a  man  in  the  business, 
large  or  small,  who  has  made  a  study 
of  it  and  knows  the  possibilities  of 
the  bees,  who  is  not  what  the  ordlta- 
ary  person  would  be  inclined  to  call 
a  crank  on  the  subject.  His  enthu- 
siasm is  unlimited,  and  a  very  large 
percentage  of  beekeepers  would  prefef 
to  talk  bees  to  any  other  subject, 
myself  being  no  exception. 

Wintering  Bees 
A  great  deal  is  written  in  the  books 
and  papers  about  wintering  bees. 
Each  beekeeper  seems  to  have  his 
own  ideas  about  this  and  I  suppose 
that  I  have  a  right  to  mine.  I  am 
extremely  partial  to  cellar  wintering. 
I  have  had  four  years'  experience  and 
imagine  that  I  have  improved  each 
year.  The  past  two  years  I  have  lost 
but  one  colony  in  the  cellar.  The 
first  year,  however,  was  different.  I 
made  my  cellar  and  arranged  every- 
thing as  nearly  as  I  could  according 
to  the  instructions  of  big  beekeepers 


on  the  subject.  I  put  thirty  colonies 
of  bees  in  the  cellar,  and  when  I  took 
them  out  ik  the  spring  there  were 
but  seven  living.  This  did  not  dis- 
courage me  in  cellar  wintering,  how- 
ever, and  I  tried  some  plans  of  my 
own  which  have  worked  successfully. 

There  are  four  objects  to  be  ob- 
tained in  perfect  cellar  wintering. 
The  bees  must  be  kept  in  absolute 
darkness,  in  a  temperature  of  between 
4  0  and  50  degrees  (45  degrees  being 
about  the  right  point),  with  good 
ventilation,  so  that  they  may  have 
pure,  dry  air,  and  they  must  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible.  When  these 
conditions  are  observed  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  they  are  wintered 
in  cellar,  barn  or  garret.  They  will 
ordinarily  not  consume  within  ten 
pounds  as  much  honey  in  the  cellar 
as  they  would  do  outd«ors,  and  where 
one  has  forty  or  more  eolonies  the 
amount  of  honey  saved  in  one  winter 
will  pay  for  the  building  of  the  cellar. 

Make  Boosters  of  Neighbors 

There  is  one  very  important  matter 
which  the  backyard  beekeeper  should 
never  lose  sight  of,  and  that  is  to 
be  in  good  standing  with  all  of  his 
neighbors.  Occasionally  a  man  will 
find  a  neighbor  who  is  disposed  to  be 
cranky  on  the  subject  of  bees,  and 
perhaps  finds  more  or  less  fault  with 
beekeeping  in  a  city  back  lot.  While 
such  persons  would  probably  not  be 
in  a  position  to  do  any  very  great 
harm,  still  they  could  make  it  quite 
annoying.  I  understand  that  cases 
have  been  tried  in  nearly  all  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  an 
effort  to  have  city  apiaries  moved  out 
of  town,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
on  record  where  this  has  been  done. 

The  backyard  apiarist,  however, 
should  avoid  any  of  this  sort  of 
trouble  by  sweetening  his  neighbors. 
He  should  always  be  ready  and  will- 
ing to  donate  to  his  immediate 
neighbors  some  nice  honey,  and 
always  give  the  very  best  that  he  can 
produce.  He  will  derive  a  benefit  in 
two  ways  from  this,  as  he  will  make 
a  good  fellow  out  of  his  neighbor, 
and  if  the  honey  is  exceptionally  nice 
the  neighbor  will  boost  it  to  everybody 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

The  backyard  apiarist,  as  a  rule, 
depends  on  the  retail  trade  to  dispose 
of  his  products,  and  for  this  reason 
he  should  use  ©very  effort  to  make 
his  product  as  attractive  as  anything 
to  be  found  on  the  market.  Being  a 
local  producer,  he  will  thereby  com- 
mand a  little  better  price  than  outside 
people,  everyone  supposinig  that 
honey  produced  in  "our  ajrtary"  is; 
superior  to  any  produced  elsewhere. 
He  should  always  see  that  his  ex- 
tracted honey  is  put  up  in  neat,  tasty 
jars,  attractively  labeled;  and  by  all 
means  never  allow  a  single  section 
of  comb  honey  to  leave  the  apiary 
without  being  thoroughly  cleaned  of 
all  bee  glue  or  other  stain  which 
might  appear  on  the  frame. 

Controlling  Fonl  Brood 
One    more    point  I  would  like  tt 
touch  upon  here,  which  is  of  vital 
interest  to  all  beekeepers  in  ths  state 
of  Nebraska.    That  is  the  subject  ol 
foul    brood.     While    this    does  not 
amount  to  a   great   deal   to  a  mar 
understanding  his  business,  still  it  h 
a  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance 
and  unless  some  laws  are  made  am 
properly    enforced    to    compel  th< 
careless  man  to  take  care  of  his  deat 
and  affected  colonies,  there  will  be  n< 
end  to  this  annoyance.    A  man  accus 
tomed  to  handling    foul    brood  cai 
cure  it  in  a  very  short  time,  an< 
with  the  modern  methods  it  is  no 
necessary  to  lose  either  brood,  bee; 
or  honey. 

I  have  tried  several  plans  mysell 
and  am  partial  to  what  is  known  a 
the  Baldrich  plan;  namely,  to  remov< 
the  old  stand  and  put  a  new  hive  ii 
its  place,  filled  with  sheets  of  founda 
tion,  and  cage  the  queen  in  this  hiv* 
allowing  the  field  bees  to  go  into  thi 
stand  as  they  come  in  from  the  fields 
In  the  evening  of  the  day  yon  mak 
the  manipulation,  release  the  queei 
Then  set  the  old  hive  by  the  side  c 
the  new  one,  with  a  bee-escape  in  th 
entrance  to  allow  the  bees  to  com 
out  as  they  mature,  and  in  twenty-on 
days  all  the  bees  will  have  hatche  ' 
out,  and  having  no  other  place  to  g< 
will   eLter   the    new    hive,  thereb 
strengthening  it  and  making  it  atfl 
to  produce  a  surplus  of  honey. 

If  this  manipulation  is  done  aboi 
the  commencement  of  the  honey  flo 
and  a  super  of  extracting  comb  is  pi 
on  over  a  queen-excluder  at  the  tin 
of  the  manipulation,  they  will  stor 
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hfcney  to  compare  favorably  with  any 
colony  in  the  apiary  and  be  thoroughly 
cured  of  the  disease.  I  hope  that  all 
beekeepers  throughout  the  state  will 
use  their  best  efforts  to  bring  about, 
by  way  of  proper  legislation,  condi- 
tions which  will  relieve  us  of  this 
plague. 


HOME-MADE  STUMP  PULLEB 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  to  stumps, 
there  are  two  general  classes — those 
in  which  the  part  above  ground  rots 
first,  such  as  the"  water  oak  and  water 
(or  white)  elm;  and  those  whose  roots 


decay  first  while  the  part  above 
ground  remains  solid  a  long  time,  as 
in  black  oak,  red  elm,  and  especially 
the  cottonwood.  For  this  last  class 
of  stumps,  unless  the  land  is  ex- 
tremely valuable,  it  is  cheapest  to  let 
Old  Father  Time  get  in  his  work  first. 
One  or  two  years  will  soften  the  roots 
of  even  the  biggest  cottonwood. 

Then  take  any  ®ld  steel  beam  of  a 
plow  and  have  your  blacksmith  make 
a  canthook  out  of  it,  with  two  or  three 
links  made  of  three-quarter-inch  iron 
and  a  ring  of  one-and-one-fourth-inch 
iron,  some    eight   or    ten    inches  in 


diameter.  Cut  a  good  solid  pole 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  long,  slip 
the  ring  of  your  canthook  over  the 
big  end  of  the  pole  and  hitch  a  steady 
team  to  the  other,  start  the  point  of 
the  canthook  into  the  stump  with  a 
sledge,  and  then  walk  your  team 
around  the  stump  in  a  circle. 

I  have  seen  a  small  team  of  mules 
twist  out  black  oak  stumps  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
outfit  should  not  cost  over  two  or 
three  dollars.  If  you  can't  under- 
stand how  a  canthook  works,  be  sure 
that  you  get  a  blacksmith  who  does, 


in  order  to  get  just  the  right  "set" 
so  that  it  will  bite  in  and  stick. 

The  pole  used  should  be  as  large 
as  will  pass  through  the  ring,  and 
the  whole  business  can  be  dragged 
from  one  stump  to  another  without 
unhooking  the  team.  It  is  well  to 
have  the  traces  let  out  long;  this  will 
save  the  horses'  heels  in  case  the 
stump  gives  way  suddenly. 

If  I  were  in  a  hurry  and  wanted  to 
get  the  stumns  out  while  still  green. 
I  would  certainly  use  a  little  dyna- 
mite to  loosen  things  first. 

Lincoln  Co.          LOUIS  MACEY. 


Pick  What  You  Want  From  These  Pages 

In  word  and  pictures  the  hundred  thousand  items  in  the  great  new  Catalogue  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
i  so  realistically  and  truthfully  described  that  you  can  almost  pick  what  you  want  from  its  thousand  pages. 


otography  and  color  engravings,  peri  pictures  and  word  pictures  are  so 
skillfully  and  truthfully  employed  that  your  visit  to  "Bargain  town"  will  be 
like  viewing  the  world's  greatest  shopping  centers  thrown  into  one  great 
mammoth  establishment. 


V 


And  the  rare  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  you  can  go  through  this  enor- 
mous  collection  of  bargains  without  the  hustle  or  bustle  and  burly 
'o°oV  X).    that  accompanies  even  a  visit  to  the  village  store. 

In  the  quiet  of  your  own  home — under  the  evening  lamp — 
with  the  members  of  your  family  to  accompany  and  guide 
you — it  is  possible  now  to  shop  in  the  Ward  way — and 
\    '  .  save  many  dollars  in  doing  so. 


All  you  need  is  our  Catalogue  of  1000  pages.  In  it  are  shown  a  hundred  thous- 
and opportunities  of  saving  in  foods,  furniture,  farm  implements  or  field 
necessities,  dress  goods  or  men's  wear — any  and  every  necessity  or  luxury  for 
man,  woman  or  child. 

And  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent  to  get  this  great  text  book  in  the  art  of  re- 
ducing the  high  cost  of  living,  except  the  stamp  spent  in  sending  for  it.  Cut 
out  the  Coupon  on  this  page,  sign  your  name  today,  and  the  greatest  Cata- 
logue of  modem  times  will  be  sent  at  once  without  one  cent  of  expense  and 
without  any  obligation. 

Our  only  suggestion  is — sign  and  send  the  Coupon  today. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  £y  COMPANY 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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The  astronomer,  by  the  power 
of  his  telescope,  becomes  a  report- 
er of  the  movements  of  a  hun- 
dred worlds  greater  than  ours, 
and  the  student  of  celestial  activi- 
ties millions  of  miles  away. 

He  points  his  instrument  at  any 
spot  in  the  heavens,  and  his 
sight  goes  rushing  through  space 
to  discover  and  inspect  a  star 
hitherto  unknown. 

Up  to  the  power  of  his  lenses, 
his  vision  sweeps  the  universe. 

As  the  telescope  may  be 
focused  upon  any  star,  so  the 
telephone  may  be  focused  upon 


any  person  within  the  range  of 
its  carrying  power. 

Your  voice  may  be  directed  any- 
where in  the  Bell  System,  and  it 
will  be  carried  across  country  at 
lightning  speed,  to  be  recognized 
and  answered. 

The  telescope  is  for  a  very  lim- 
ited class,  the  astronomers.  The 
telephone  is  for  everyone. 

At  the  telescope  you  may  see, 
but  cannot  be  seen.  At  the  tele- 
phone you  may  speak  and  be 
spoken  to,  you  may  hear  and  be 
heard.  By  means  of  the  Bell 
System  this  responsive  service  is 
extended  to  the  whole  nation. 


SQUEEZING  THE  KEEK  GROWEK 

Charles  W.  Holinan  in  Texas  Farm 
and  Ranch: 

"In  twenty  years  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing beef  has  risen  300  per  cent!" 

Hon.  Ed.  C.  Lasater  of  Falfurrkis, 
Texas,  was  the  speaker.  Mr.  Lasater 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Texas 
Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  recent 
progressive  candidate  for  governor  of 
Texas  and  the  caller  of  the  High  Cost 
of  Living  Conference,  held  in  Fort 
Worth,  September  12  and  13,  1913.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  been  an  active 
ranchman,  operating  for  nineteen 
years  in  south  Texas,  where  he  owns 
380.000  acres  of  grass  lands.  He  has 
always  kept  books  upon  his  cattle 
operations.  He  knows  what  it  costs 
him  to  grow  beef  cattle  today;  he  has 
the  data  on  the  cost  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Lasater's  remarks  were  occa- 
sioned by  an  article  appearing  in  one 
of  the  magazines,  purporting  that  the 
i  beef  growers  are  getting  rich  from 
the  present  high  retail  cost  of  meat 
products. 

"Instead  of  making  money,"  iterated 
the  ranchman,  "the  beef  grower  has 
been  squeezed — did  you  get  it? — 
squeezed!  In  the  last  twenty  years 
the  cost  of  labor  has  practically 
doubled ;  the  capital  invested  has  more 
than  trebled.  Feedstuffs  cost  a  third 
more — and  even  grass-grown  beef 
must  be  fed  through  the  winter.  In- 
terest rates  are  a  trifle  higher. 

"Making  money?  Let's  look  into 
the  matter.  The  cheapest  beef  in 
America  today  is  the  beef  that  comes 
from  the  grass  range.  The  states 
furnishing  this  beef  are  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Colorado,  Montana  and  the 
Dakotas.  Of  the  range  states  my  im- 
mediate section  can  put  cattle  on  the 
market  at  the  least  cost.  I  am  posi- 
tive that  I  can  produce  beef  50  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  cheaper  than  can 
the  farmers  of  the  corn  belt.  Now, 
the  very  cheapest  that  I  can  gi#w  a 
four-year-old  beef  is  $73.99." 
Cause  of  Cattle  Shortage 

"And  now  the  packers  are  attempt- 
ing to  explain  away  the  high  cost  of 
beef  b;  the  cattle-shortage  theory.  Of 
course  there  is  a  shortage  of  cattle: 
but  why? 

"Twenty  years  ago  control  of  the 
packing  interests  of  the  nation  began 
centering  in  Chicago  hands.  From 
tha-t  time  to  this  beef  production  has 
been  mostly  a  gamble.  The  packers 
have  raised  and  depressed  prices 
arbitrarily.  They  would  raise  prices 
to  lure  the  feeders  to  buy  large  num- 
bers of  cattle  to  be  fed.  But  when 
the  feeder  went  to  market  be  got 
squeezed.  Only  once  in  a  while  have 
the  beef  producers  and  feeders  made 
any  money,  and  then  just  enough  to 
keep  them  in  hope.  On  a  ten-year 
average  the  cattle  business  itself  has 
been  a  losing  deal  for  ranchmen.  The 
rising  prices  of  land  explain  their 
increasing  prosperity. 

"Inflated  and  emboldened  by  suc- 
cess the  packers  became  more  selfish 
and  short-sighted  each  season,  until 
their  exactions  in  1910-11  forced 
hundreds  of  cattle  growers  out  of  the 
business  and  actually  changed  this 
nation  from  an  export  to  an  import- 
ing one. 

"With  not  enough  beef  to  go  'round 
we  naturally  have  had  a  high  market 
the  present  season;  but  what  induce- 
ment is  there  for  the  cattle  producer 
to  go  back  into  the  business?  He 
knows  that  the  prices  are  made  arbi- 
trarily. He  knows  that  when  the  next 
opportunity  presents  its^v  he  may 
again  be  made  a  victim  of  unscrupu- 
lous manipulators. 

"That  is  why  the  producers  have 
deserted  the  industry  in  large  num- 
bers and  why  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  the  cattle  supply  increasing  until 
the  growers  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  prioes  will  not  drop 
to  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Government  Must  Aid  Growers 

"While  the  packers  have  been  get- 
ting a  grip  on  the  meat  supply,  the 
army  of  meat  retailers  has  increased 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. There  are  now  so  many  of  them, 
each  operating  delivery  systems,  that 
the  division  of  profits  for  each  must 
necessarily  be  small.  At  the  same 
time,  the  inordinate  increase  of  mid- 
dlemen has  forced  upward  the  prices 
of  retail  meats  to  the  consumer. 

"To  remedy  this  condition,  I  believe 
that  the  packers  should  also  do  the 
work  of  distributing  to  the  retail 
trade.  By  this  means  we  can  avoid 
much  unnecessary  waste  and  the  mid- 
dleman's   profits:    can   hp  distributed 


among    packers,    growers    and  con- 
sumers. 

"And  to  make  it  possible  for  small 
packers  to  live,  I  favor  the  establish- 
ment by  the  national  government  of  1 
bureau  of  markets,  which  would  make 
investigations  into  the  cost  of  packing 
house  operations  and  should  publish 
these,  together  with  information  of  I 
benefit  to  the  public.  It  should  then 
be  the  duty  of  the  federal  government 
to  Drosecute  and  imprison  the  directors 
and  stockholders  of  interstate  corpor- 
ations selling  meat  for  prices  undei; 
the  known  cost  of  production.  The 
effect  of  this  law  would  be  to  rnakq 
it  possible  for  small  packers  to  live 
within  the  shadow  of  the  larger  ones. 
The  small  packers  have  always  been 
the  ones  who  kept  the  prices  of  beef 
to  the  producer  on  a  paying  basis. 

"Unless  the  national  government 
lends  aid  to  the  small  packers  and 
to  the  producers,  there  is  little  hope 
for  this  nation  becoming  an  exporter 
of  beef " 


WHY  PRODUCE  MOKE.' 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  anxiety 
to  have  the  farmers  raise  larger  crops  ' 
of  grain  and  more  cattle  and  hogs, 
so  freely  expressed  in  nearly  all  the 
papers  we  read,  would  lead  anyone 
to  suppose  that  the  farmer  does  not  I 
know  what  is  good  for  him.  If  those 
who  want  larger  crops  would  show 
us  where  we  are  directly  benefited 
thereby,  financially  or  otherwise,  some 
of  us  might  show  a  little  gratitude 
for  all  this  free  advice  and  help  we 
get  from  railroads,  elevators  and 
townspeople. 

We   understand   how    larger  crops 
benefit    the    railroads    and    elevator  I 
men.    but    when    -we    examine  the* 
statistics  of  the  yield  and  prices  of 
1911  and  1912,  and  find  that,  though  ! 
we  had  a  much  larger  yi-eld  of  nearly 
all  crops  in  1912  than  in  1911,  yet  on 
the  first  day  of  1913,  our  crops  would 
not  realize  as  much  for  us  by  several 
hundred     thousand    dollars    as  the 
smaller  crop  of  the  previous  year,  we 
naturally  wonder  where  the  benefit 
to  the  farmer  comes  in. 

But,  of  course,  we  don't  notice  facts 
like  these  when  selling  our  produce. 
We  are  bright  enough,  however,  to 
realize  that  it  '.osts  us  more  to  har- 
vest and  market  a  large  crop  than 
one  of  small  or  medium  size,  and  if 
we  have  more  dollars  left  from  the 
medium  crop  we  are  just  selfish 
enough  to  think  that  is  the  croi> 
that  is  best  for  us. 

Of  course  our  friends  in  town  will  I 
say  that  we  should  feed  all  our 
coarse  grain  and  so  derive  a  larger 
profit.  Some  in  past  years  have  tried 
that  with  high  priced  feeders  and 
been  obliged  to  sell  when  the  packers 
wanted  cheap  meat,  and  these  ex- 
periences do  not  encourage  a  farmer 
to  make  more  work  and  more  risk 
for  himself  with  the  prospect  that  all 
the  profit  will  go  to  the  packers. 

I  believe  it  would  make  interesting 
reading  if  some  of  those  who  feel 
that  they  could  help  the  farmer  would 
tell  us  why  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  setting  the  price  of  what  we  sell 
nor  of  what  we  buy.  In  every  other 
business  they  take  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  a  basis  for  the  selling 
price,  but  with  the  farmer  the  cost  is 
supposed  to  cut  no  figure. 

Then  there  are  some  other  things 
over  which  we  have  no  control  yel 
which  frequently  cause  us  incon- 
venience and  loss,  so  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  the  farmer  that  he  should  be 
blamed  for  the  high  cost  of  living 
to  those  in  the  cities  who  want  to 
live  by  working  eight  hours  a  da> 
while  we  must  labor  from  twelve  !<> 
fourteen  hours. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  rail- 
roads would  carry  our  products  to 
market  cheaper  than  they  do,  it  would 
help  us  much  more  than  sending  out 
special  trains  to  tell  us  how  to  raise 
our  crops;  and  it  might  help  tbe 
fellow  at  the  other  end.  too.  It  is 
not  very  surprising  that  our  boys 
leave  the  farm.  After  they  have  been 
to  high  school  and  then  to  the  state 
agricultural  school  they  get  their 
eyes  opened,  and  before  we  know 
it  they  have  found  more  congenial 
employment. 

Now  don't  accuse  me  of  having  a 
grouch  or  a  sore  head.  I  hope  I  am 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  am  just  try- 
ing to  state  a  few  of  the  views  any 
ordinary  farmer  is  likely  to  take  of 
the  business  of  farming. 
Fillmore  Co.      FRED  SOFTLEY 


Pigs,  lambs,  calves,  chickens— ho« 
the  animal  population  of  farms  does 
increase  these  spring  days! 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


The  Ever  Welcome  Smoke 

Ever  see  a  man  who  wasn't  glad  to  get  a 
pipeful  of 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 

If  he  doesn't  already  know  Velvet,  he  soon 
learns  that  it  is  the  best  tobacco  anyone  can 
ask  for. 

His  face  will  light  up  with 
pleasure  when  he  lights  up  a 
pipeful  of  this  refreshing  "no- 
bite"  Velvet. 

You  want  the  best  tobacco  going — 
something  you  will  enjoy  and  be  proud 
ot.  So  slip  a  tin  of  Velvet  into  your 
pocket  today.    Your  dealer  keeps  it. 


2-ounce  1  tin 
tins  .   -  '  Ul" 

Also  in  one- 
pound  glass 
humidor  jars. 
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SEEDING  OATS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  the  time 
is  drawing  near  when  we  farmers  will 
have  to  get  busy  putting  in  our  spring 
crops,  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
are  the  best  methods  to  follow  in 
preparing  our  ground  for  certain 
crops.  And  as  the  oats  crop  comes 
first  in  importance  in  our  section  of 
the  country,  the  main  point  is  (o 
know  the  best  method  to  apply.  1 
have  raised  a  very  good  crop  by 
sowing  broadcast  and  double  culti- 
vating; in  fact,  I  believe  this  to  be 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  sowing,  pro- 
\  iding  the  ground  is  clear  of  all 
trash  such  as  weeds  and  grass. 

The  only  objection  to  this  method 
is  that  in  a  dry  spring  some  of  the 
grain  is  not  covered  deep  enough  and 
the  stand  is  correspondingly  uneven; 
the  oats  that  is  covered  deeply  will 
come  up  at  once,  while  the  oats  that 
is  lightly  covered  will  not  appear 
until  it  rains.  The  same  applies  to 
double  disking;  and  to  plow  and 
broadcast  and  harrow  is  even  more 
uncertain.  To  plow  the  ground  and 
drill  in  with  a  disk  drill  from  two 
and  one-half  to  three  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre  has  given  the  best  results 
in  this  neighborhood.  Double  disk- 
ing and  drilling  has  given  very  good 
results. 

By1  all  means  use  a  good  grain 
cleaner  and  grader  to  re-clean  and 
grade  the  oats  before  sowing;  and  I 
would  say  also,  use  none  but  the  best 
seed  stock  you  can  procure.  I  have 
often  known  farmers  to  lose  many 
times  the  price  of  good  seed  by  sow- 
ing inferior  seed,  thinking  to  save 
the  extra  cost.  But  the  man  who 
really  thinks  does  not  run  the  risk 
of  losing  $5  on  his  crop  for  the  sake 
of  saving  one  dollar  on  the  seed. 

1  raise  the  red  rust-proof  Texas 
oats,  renewing  my  seed  direct  from 
Texas  every  few  years.    It  cost  me 


75  cents  per  bushel  for  twenty-five 
bushels  of  new  seed  this  year, 
although  my  main  crop  will  be  a 
second  crop  from  Texas  seed,  and  1 
find  that  this,  method  pays  me  best. 

J.  L.  DARST. 
Atchison  Co.,  Kansas. 


SOUECE  OF  SEED  COBS 

A  Gage  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Is  good,  early  picked  seed  corn 
from  the  river  bottoms  all  light  to 
plant  on  good  second  bottom?  1 
have  been  reading  a  seed  catalog 
that  says  it  is  no  good.  This  corn 
was  gathered  early  and  carefully 
dried." 

For  any  particular  field  it  is  con- 
sidered wise  to  secure  seed  corn 
grown  under  conditions  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  those  prevailing  in  that 
field.  A  strain  of  corn  that  does 
well  on  rich  bottom  land,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  moisture  and  plant 
food  might  not  do  so  well  when 
moved  to  a  less  favorable  location. 
Adaptation  comes  through  a  survi- 
val of  the  fittest,  and  what  is  most 
fit  on  bottom  land  may  not  be  the 
most  fit  for  upland.  Just  how  much 
importance  to  assign  to  this  we  do 
not  know,  although  we  deem  it  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  However, 
in  our  correspondent's  case  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  plant  on  second 
bottom  the  seed  grown  on  bottom 
land.  He  knows  this  seed  is  viable, 
and  very  likely  it  is  as  well  adapted 
to  the  location  where  he  intends  to 
plant  it  as  seed  that  he  might  pur- 
chase from  outside  sources. 


When  hogs  begin  coughing  it  is 
often  a  symptom  of  nothing  more 
serious  than  very  dusty  lots.  How- 
ever, that  is  quite  serious  enough  to 
demand  attention.  A  feeding  floor  is 
a  giod  institution  to  keep  the  hogs 
from  breathing  so  much  dust. 


Look  Detter— Fit  Belter— Wear  Better 

kECG  and  Ted"  school'shoes  have  become 
famous  for  their  style,  finish  and  long 
wearing  qualities.     Four  pairs  will  outwear 
five  pairs  of  ordinary  shoes  made  for  children's 
wear. 

Many  shoemakers  yield  to  the  temptation  to  use 
substitutes  for  leather  in  children's  shoes,  because  of  the 
hir;h  price  of  leather,  but  wc  have  built  up  our  enormous  business  by 
making  honest  leather  shoes. 

Cut  up  a  pair  cf  "Tcss  and  Ted"  or  any  other  "Gtar  Brand"  shoes 
and  you  will  find  that  thr-v  havo  s~lc-lca,thcr  heels,  sclcs  and 
counters.    No  substitutes  for  leather  are  ever  used.    See  No.  3130 — a  new 
model  for  boys. 

Pure  Shoe  Legislation  h  pendi-'r  in  CV>n~re"3  and  many  states  to 
protect  you  against  fraud     Wj  heira'y  endo-so  i 5.   the  ri^hn  of  10O 
million  consumers  are  greater  than  those  of  a  few  hundred  manu- 
facturers. 

"Tess  and  Ted"  school  shoes  are  mar'?  in  a  hundred  oUfTer 
ent  styles  for  boys  and  gir^  cf  a.l  a~es     'A hey  are  designed  to 
properly  fit  the  foot  of  growing  children. 

"Tess  and  Ted"  school  shoes  and  over  TOO  other  styles 
of   Star  Brand"  shoes  are  for  sale  by  20.0U0  good  merchants. 
Don't  just  go  into  any  store  and  ps!c  for  them,  but  hunt  rp 
the  "'Star  Brand"  d^ile'',  or  write  to  us  for  nameof  near- 
est merchant  who  sells  them. 


The  mme  on  the  sole  and  the  "Star"  on  the  heel 
insures  honest  values. 


'Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better. 


;c7's  I7o.  3130 


ftoiiEfvrs,  Johnson  &  &And 


manufacturers      Branch  of  International  Shoe  Co 


ST.  LOUIS 


DBE 


John  Deere  Wagons 

No  other  implement  on  the  farm  is  used 
as  much  as  the  wagon.  Nothing  is  more 
abused.  Consequently  the  wagon  should 
have  the  quality  to  withstand  this  usage. 

John  Deere  Wagons  are  built  of  oak  and 
hickory — the  best  material  known  for 
wagon  making.  They  stand  up  under  the 
most  severe  tests,  and  giw  the  satisfaction 
you  want. 

John  Deere  Ironclad  Wagons 

A  booklet  that  gives  you  valu- 
able pointers  on  how  to  buy  a 
wagon,  and  other  interesting 
articles  that  you  should  know 
about.    See  lower  right  hand 
corner  of  ad.  and  see  how 
to   get   the    books  you 
want." 


Dain  Hay- 
Tools 


Use  Dain  Hay  Tools- and  put  up  your 
hay  quicker,  better  and  more  economically 
than  with  any  other  hay  tools. 

The  Dain  Hay  Loader  is  easy  to  oper- 
ate. Simple  construction,  few  parts,  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Material  and  work- 
manship of  the  known  Dain  standard, 
proven  by  service  to  be  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy. Ask  your  John  Deere  Dealer 
about  the  Dain  line. 

Dain  Hay  Loader  and  Side 
Delivery  Rake  ielLyoy^b?,uj; 

J  now   to  use 

:  tools  to  handle  your  hay  rapid- 
md  economically.  Should  you 
want  information  about  other 
Dain  hay  tools,  tell  us  which 
tool  you  are  interested  in. 
See  lower  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  ad.  how  "to  get 
the  books  you  want." 


Deere  Implement^ 


a 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrows  and  Corn  Planters  g 

This  spring  pressure  harrow  pulverizes  your  soil  thoroughly  and  puts  it  in 
condition  to  grow  the  biggest  crop  you  ever  raised.  The  extraordinary  flexi- 
bility of  John  Deere  Disc  Harrows  due  to  spring  pressure,  insures  thorough  cul- 
tivation of  your  entire  field.    It  leaves  small  middles  and  cuts  out  dead  furrows. 


John  Deere  Corn  Planters 

The  great  accuracy  of  drop  is  what  nat-  "' 
urally  interests  you  most.  John  Deere 
Planters  give  the  highest  accuracy 
of  drop  attainable.  Repeated  tests 
show  ten  to  fifteen  bushel  per  acre  in  favor  -  ^S@M 
of  accurate  planting.  You  profit  by  the 
increased  yield  due  to  perfect  stand,  by 
additional  years  of  service  and  freedom  from  break  down 

Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Seed  Beds  and  More  and  Better  Corn 
Two  books  that  will  prove  a  great  help  to  you  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  your  land  for  seed,  and  the  planting  of  corn. 
These  books  contain  valuable  suggestions  by  men  who 
are  experienced  on  those  subjects.  "To  get  the  books 
you  want,"  see  lower  right  hand  corner  of  ad. 


I 
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Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


Reduces  the  draft;  makes  your  haul- 
ing easy;  the  roller  bearings  do  that. 
Haul  larger  loads,  make  fewer  trips, 


save  time, 
to  you. 
You  do 


Your  time  is  worth  money 


the  same  work  with  one 
horse  less;  if  you  now  use  three  horses 
you  will  only  need  two;  if  you  use  four, 
three  will  do  the  work. 


No  repair  bills  to  pay;  no  tires  to 
reset;  the  Davenport  Roller  Bearing 
Steel  Wagon  is  practically  everlasting. 
The  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

The  steel  spokes  don't  pick  up  and 
carry  the  mud  like  wooden  spokes; 
they  cut  through  it. 

Ask  to  see  the  Davenport  wagon  at 
your  John  Deere  Dealer's. 

When  The  Going  is  Hard 

Containing  twenty-six  articles 
wagons.    Tells  you  why  the  dish 
is  put  into  the  wooden  wheels 
and   other  things  you  should 
know  about.    It  is  interestin 
and  you'll  like  it.  Lower  right 
hand  corner  of  ad.  tells  how 
"to  get  the  books  you  want- 


IE 
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Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them  illustrates  and 
describes  the  most  complete  lint  of  farm  implements  made. 
Tells  when  and  how  to  uss  them  under  varying  conditions — 
answers  questions  about  farm  machinery  and  is  a  practical 
encyclopedia  for  the  farm.    It  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it.    Write  today  for 
"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them." 


3E 


DE 


DE 


John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Moline,  111. 


El 


Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

3E3E 


3E3E 
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R  C&  V  "Triumph" 
Gasolene  Engines 

Popular  Farm  Power 

Develop  even  more  than  rated  horse- 
power. Easily  started,  smooth-running, 
dependable.    Economical  in  use  of  fuel. 

Speed  easily  increased  or  decreased.  Best 
type  of  magneto  on  the  market.  Portable 
and  stationary  engines. 

Light 

Well  Built 
Durable 
Neat 

Compact 


R  &  V  "Triumph"  Engines  can  be  fur- 
nished in  sizes  1  to  12-hp.,  with  the  hopper- 
cooling  system.  This  cooling  system  does 
away  with  tank,  pumpt  piping  and  fittings, 
making  a  neat,  compact  engine  noted  for 
its  good  working  qualities.  No  air-cooled 
engine  troubles  to  contend  with. 


Letting  Gasolene  Do  It 

Tells  you  how  to  lessen  your  work 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  every 
season  of  the  year.    Get  this  book 
and  see  how  your  work  can  be 
made  easier,  at  the  s  me  time 
saving  you  money.  Lower  right 
hand  corner  of  ad  tells  you  now 
"to  get  the  books  you  want.'' 



□  E3E 


'  'To  Get  the  Books  YouWant' ' 

Write  to  us  at  once  stating  which  books 
you  want,  and  they  will  be  mailed  free. 
To  be  sure  that  you  get  a  copy  of  "Better 
Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them'" 

J  ask  us  for  Package  No.  X  16 

n  
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LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED — We  want  a 

subscription  representative  In  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  Is  not  already  r«prM«at«4, 

write  for  our  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the   time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Most  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  In  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement In  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA   FARMER  CO., 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


The  lower  house  of  our 
Legalized  legislature  did  a  good 
Murder.  thing  when  it  voted  to 
abolish  capital  punish- 
ment in  Nebraska.  Let  us  hope  the 
senate  will  concur.  Hanging  and 
other  fcrms  of  capital  punishment  are 
only  legalized  murder.  Many  a  per- 
son that  believes  murderers  should 
be  killed  would  not  spring  the  trap 
on  the  gallows  or  even  be  present 
at  a  hanging.  We  should  not  ask 
someone  else  to  do  what  we  ourselves 
would  not  do.  The  blood  of  murderers 
need  not  be  upon  us  as  a  people; 
society  is  fully  protected  when  mur- 
derers are  shut  up. 


Men 
and  Jobs. 


A  Chicago  church  gives 
a  daily  breakfast  to 
tramps  and  unemployed 
men.  On  a  recent  morn- 
ing the  pastor  offered  a  dollar  for  the 
best  answer  of  100  words  to  the 
question,  "Why  am  I  a  bum?"  The 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  tramp  who 
said  that  his  condition  was  the  result 
of  unrestricted  immigration;  there 
were  too  many  men  in  the  country, 
he  said,  for  the  number  of  jobs.  But 
why  not  say  there  are  too  few  jobs 
for  the  number  of  men?  Human 
wants  in  this  country  are  never  fully 
satisfied.  There  are  abundant  natural 
resources.  Then  why  should  men  be 
idle?  To  focus  our  attention  on  this 
question  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  to  restrict  immigration. 


Governor  Hodges  made  a 
Fewer  unique  proposal  last  week 
Solons.  in  a  message  to  the  Kan- 
sas legislature.  He  ad- 
vocates a  kind  of  commission  form 
of  government  for  the  state.  The 
present  two-chamber  legislature  he 
would  replace  with  a  small  single 
body  composed  of  two  members  from 
each  congressional  district.  In  Ne- 
braska this  would  give  us  only  twelve 
members  of  the  state  commission. 
This  small  body  would  make  laws 
and  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  state 
government.  Instead  of  having  this 
commission  meet  for  only  a  few 
weeks  in  the  biennium,  Governor 
Hodges  would  have  it  meet  often  in 
order  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
public  affairs  all  the  time. 

This  is  a  very  radical  idea,  but  who 
can  say  that  it  is  not  a  good  one?  In 
the  matter  of  legislation  alone  there 
would  be  a  distinct  gain.  Present 
legislatures  are  so  large  as  to  be  un- 
wieldy, and  to  reduce  the  number  of 


proposition  to  have  a  representative 
body  to  keep  its  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  the  state  throughout  each  bien 
nium.  Governor  Hodges'  proposal 
may  he  made  out  of  dream  stuff,  yet 
it  is  scarcely  in  the  pipe-dream  class 


Grain  In 
Farm  Bins. 


The  effect  of  lower  grain 
prices  is  seen  in  the 
amount  of  grain  held  by 
farmers.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  wheat  on  farms  March 
1,  1913,  amounted  to  about  21.4  per 
cent  of  the  1912  crop,  compared  with 
19.6  per  cent  of  the  previous  crop  on 
farms  March  1,  last  year,  and  25.6 
per  cent  of  the  previous  crop  in 
farmers'  bins  March  1,  1911. 

Farmers  held  41.3  per  cent  of  the 
1912  corn  crop  on  March  1  of  this 
year,  against  34.9  per  cent  of  the 
1911  crop  on  farms  March  1  of  last 
year,  and  40.4  per  cent  of  the  pre 
vious  crop  on  farms  March  1  two 
years  ago.  The  amount  of  oats  on 
farms  March  1,  1913,  equalled  about 
42.6  per  cent  of  the  1912  crop,  com 
pared  with  31.4  per  cent  of  the  1911 
crop  on  farms  March  1,  last  year,  and 
37.3  per  cent  of  the  previous  crop  on 
farms  March  1,  1911.  Farmers  have 
held  more  of  each  of  these  grains  this 
year  than  last,  though  the  percentages 
run  close  to  two  years  ago. 

In  bushels  the  quantity  of  grain 
in  farmers'  hands  this  year  shows  up 
much  larger  than  the  percentage 
figures  indicate,  because  1912  crops 
were  larger  than  the  crops  of  1911 
Wheat  in  farmers'  hands  March  1  this 
year  amounted  to  156,483,000  bushels 
against  122,025,000  last  year;  for  corn 
the  figures  are  1,289,655,000  and  884 
069,000  respectively;  and  for  oats 
604,216,000  and  289,988,000.  These 
figures  show  that  farmers'  bins  are 
by  no  means  empty.  The  govern- 
ment report  is  published  in  a  more 
complete  form  on  another  page. 


Congress  will  soon  meet 
The        in  extra  session  to  revise 
Tariff.       the  tariff.    We  are  prom 
ised    a    real  downward 
revision  this  time.    Some  people  are 
nervous  lest  the  revision  be  given  too 
much  of  a  downward  slant.    That  is 
a  danger  against  which  the  leaders 
in    congress    must    guard  carefully 
The  tariff  is  uneconomic,  and  should 
ultimately  be  abolished,  but  it  must 
be  done  slowly. 

Farmers  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  reasonable  whittling  down  of  duties. 
For  lo  these  many  years  farmers  have 
been  obliged  to  sell  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  and  to  buy  in  the  re 
stricted  home  market.  True,  a  long 
list  of  farm  products  have  been 
enumerated  in  all  recent  protective 
tariff  laws,  but  on  wool  and  sugar 
along  have  these  duties  been  opera 
five.  The  tariff  has  been  operating 
to  increase  the  farmer's  cost  of  pro- 
duction without  increasing  his  income 
The  probability  that  protection,  if 
continued,  will  soon  be  effective  on 
a  longer  list  of  farm  products  is 
making  many  farmers  stand  pat  on 
the  tariff  question.  But  the  real 
effect  of  the  tariff  can  only  be  seen 
by  taking  a  large  view.  A  tariff  on 
meat  may  ultimately  increase  the 
price  of  cattle  in  this  country,  but 
duties  on  a  hundred  and  one  things 
the  farmer  has  to  buy  increase  his 
cost  of  production,  enough  probably 
to  offset  the  possible  increase  in  the 
price  of  cattle.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  continuing  to 
make  the  farmer  the  goat  in  tariff 
legislation,  hut  farmers  should  not 
cling  so  tenaciously  to  their  own 
little  chance  of  direct  tariff  benefit 
as  to  entirely  overlook  the  effect  of 
the  tariff  in  general  on  the  cost  of 
farm  production. 


The  department  of  agri- 
Earning     culture    at  Washington 
A  Farm.     finds    that    the  average 
money     wages    of  farm 
labor  in  the  United  States  increased 
about  3.2  per  cent  during  the  past 
year,  and  about  7  per  cent  during  the 
past  two  years.     In  ten   years  the 
increase  has  been  34  per  cent,  and 
since  1894,  65  per  cent. 

Now  "working  out"  has  always 
been  considered  the  best  means  for 
a  young  man  to  secure  a  start  in 
farming.  Surely  this  great  increase 
in  money  wages  has  made  it  easier 
for  a  >oung  man  to  begin  as  a  farm 
hand  and  earn  a  piece  of  land  than  it 
was  for  his  father.  Let  us  see. 
Between  1890  and  1910  the  average 


increase  in  the  price  of  land  in  the 
solons  would  greatly  expedite  busi- 1  United  States  was  135  per  cent.  Be- 
liefs.   Moreover,  it  looks  like  l^oM^weerr3^0~ind  1J>10  the  increase  in 


the  country  as  a  whole  was  108  per 
cent,  and  in  the  state  of  Nebraska 
231.8  per  cent.  Compare  with  those 
figures  the  advance  in  money  wages 
for  farm  labor  of  34  per  cent  in  ten 
years  and  65  per  cent  since  1894. 

In  ten  years  in  Nebraska  the  price 
of  land   increased  more  than  three 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  aver 
age  money  wages  for  farm  labor  i 
the  United  States  increased  in  nine 
teen  years!     Leaving  entirely  out  of 
account  the  increased  cost  of  wearing 
apparel  the  farm  hand  must  buy  for 
himself,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  harder 
to  secure  a  farm  by  "working  out 
now  than  ever  before  in  this  country 

Many  farmers    that    secured  thei 
land  years  ago,  either  by  homestead 
ing  it  or  purchasing  at  a  low  price 
do  not  see  that  the  young  man  of 
today    has  a    harder    proposition  to 
secure  a  farm  than  they  had.  These 
figures  are  presented  in  behalf  of  th 
young  man  and  the  farm  hand. 


One  fault  of  Nebraska 
Experienced    rural    schools    is  that 
Teachers.      so  many  of  the  teachers 
lack  experience.   In  fa 
too  many  cases  the  rural  school 
used  by  teachers  merely  to  earn 
wedding  trousseau,  or  to  earn  a  repu 
tation  that  will  land  a  job  in  town 
Town  schools  are  full    of  teachers 
that  have  practiced  on  farmers'  boy 
and  girls. 

Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  we 
are  laying  all  the  blame  upon  the 
teachers.  Sometimes  country  school 
districts  are  "tight"  and  do  not  pay 
salary  enough  to  secure  experienced 
teachers  or  to  induce  the  old  ones  to 
stay.  Again,  we  have  a  lot  of  little 
school  districts  that  can't  afford  to 
pay  adequate  salaries.  That  call 
for  a  change  in  the  system  of  district 
organization. 

The  school  board  of  an  Ohio  town 
ship  has  solved  the  teacher.  _questipn 
in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  The 
teachers  are  started  at  $50  per  month 
and  then  raised  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
month  eaeh  year  to  a  maximum  of 
$65.  Last  year  a  premium  of  $5  per 
month  was  offered  to  teachers  that 
would  attend  a  summer  normal 
school.  Of  sixteen  teachers  in  the 
township  thirteen  have  a  high  school 
education,  and  no  teachers  are  now 
employed  that  do  not  have  that 
qualification,  preference  being  given 
to  the  graduates  of  the  township 
high  school. 

Only  three  of  the  sixteen  teachers 
are  teaching  their  first  term  this 
year.  Seven  teachers  have  been  in 
the  schools  of  the  township  five  years 
or  longer.  One  has  had  seventeen 
years  of  experience  and  another  has 
taught  thirty-four  years,  twenty  years 
of  which  has  been  in  this  township 
We  will  make  a  long  step  in  advance 
when  we  secure  such  experienced 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  of  this 
state. 


Unfair 
Dealing. 


A  favorite  method  of  sell- 
ing concerns  that  wished 
to  secure  control  of  the 
trade  of  a  certain  terri- 
tory has  been  to  undersell  their  com 
petitors.  Losses  sustained  in  this  way 
are  made  up  by  increasing  prices  at 
points  where  no  competition  exists. 
Line  lumber  yard  companies  have 
used  this  method  to  freeze  out  both 
co-operative  and  private  yards.  Where 
the  concern  is  buying  instead  of 
selling,  as  in  the  case  of  a  centralized 
creamery,  for  instance,  the  method,  if 
used,  is  reversed,  and  higher  prices 
are  paid  at  competitive  points  than 
at  other  places. 

Upon  the  theory  that  no  concern 
could  afford  to  practice  these  forms 
of  discrimination  if  obliged  to  make 
uniform  prices  for  a  whole  state,  a 
statute  was  enacted  several  years  ago 
in  Nebraska  making  it  unlawful  for 
concerns  to  sell  lower  or  buy  higher 
at  one  point  within  the  state  than  at 
another  except  as  such  differences 
were  justified  by  differences  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  or  from 
uch  points.  The  law  has  not  stopped 
discrimination.  Its  weakness  lies  in 
the  difficulty  of  enforcement. 

Two  bills  to  strengthen  the  law, 
both  introduced  by  Representative 
Greuber  of  Thayer  county,  are  pend- 
ng  in  the  legislature.  One  (House 
Roll  No.  645)  makes  either  over- 
idding  or  under-selling  for  extended 
periods  of  time  evidence  on  its  face 
of  discrimination.  The  other  (House 
Roll  No.  527)  changes  the  law  so  that 
compla-'nts,  instead  of  being  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  as  under  the 
present  law,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
attorney  general.     The  latter,  " under 


the  terms  of  the  bill,  would  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating 
all  complaints  and  securing  evidence 
to  prosecute  violators  of  the  law. 

Co-operative  concerns  in  Nebraska 
should  be  particularly  interested  in 
the  passage  of  these  bills. 


Guarding 
Against 
Selves. 


Amendments  to  the  state 
constitution  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  Nebraska 
by  the  legislature  must 
receive  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast  at  the  election  at  which 
they  are  submitted  in  order  to  carry. 
So  many  indifferent  citizens  fail  to 
vote  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  constitution 
until  the  subterfuge  of  having  polit- 
ical parties  endorse  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  then  counting  straight 
party  votes  for  them,  was  hit  upon. 
This  is  the  plan  under  which  we  have 
secured   recent  amendments. 

But  it  is  a  dangerous  method.  By 
securing  party  endorsements  almost 
any  kind  of  an  amendment  may  be 
adopted  in  this  way.  The  trouble  is 
that  amendments  are  carried  by 
those  who  do  not  know  that  they  are 
voting  upon  them.  The  party  circle 
itself  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
ballot  as  a  vicious  thing.  However, 
before  that  is  done  the  constitution 
should  be  changed  to  provide  that 
amendments  submitted  by  the  legis- 
lature may  be  adopted  by  a.  simple 
majority  of  those  voting  thereon. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Bollen 
amendment,  introduced  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  present  legislature, 
provided.  But  it  was  voted  down  on 
the  plea  that  it  would  make  it  too 
easy  to  change  the  organic  law  of 
the  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would 
not  be  so  easy,  and  certainly  not  so 
slack,  as  the  present  party-circle 
method  of  adopting  amendments, 
although  much  easier  than  the  pres- 
ent provision  minus  the  party  circle 
feature.  Here  we  are  worrying  along 
with  an  out-grown  constitution  made 
to  fit  conditions  in  Nebraska  forty 
years  ago,  and  are  denied  an  easier 
method,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
safe,  of  bringing  it  down  to  date. 

The  people  must  be  protected 
against  themselves  is  the  argument 
against  easily-amended  constitutions. 
What  is  the  government  if  it  isn't  the 
people?  And  why  should  the  people 
at  any  time  be  restrained  from  doing 
what  they  want  to  do?  Back  of  much 
of  this  great  revarence  for  the  con- 
stitution will  be  found  some  special 
interest  or  interests  that  do  not 
want  the  people  freed  from  the  dead 
hand  of  the  past. 


The   cost   of   living  has 
The        increased  tremendously 
"Widening    within  the  past  fifteen  or 
Gap.        twenty    years.      So  say 
we  all.     But  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  increase,  or  the  weight 
that  should  be  assigned  to  different 
causes,  opinions  are  many  and  diverse. 

It  is  all  very  simple,  say  certain 
economists;  the  flood  of  gold  has 
made  the  dollar  cheap,  which  accounts 
for  high  prices. 

Middlemen  are  taking  too  much 
toll,  stoutly  maintains  a  second 
group;  if  the  flood  of  gold  were  the 
cause,  then  all  prices  would  have 
gone  up  in  proportion,  which  they 
have  not;  the  cost  of  living  would  be 
lower  if  goods  were  distributed  at 
a  lower  cost. 

Production,  especially  on  farms, 
has  not  kept  pace  with  increased 
consumption,  say  others;  it  is  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  operating 
very  naturally.  Even  the  middleman 
question,  urge  those  of  this  third 
group,  is  the  result  of  decreasing 
production;  we  notice  what  middle- 
men dip  out  of  the  stream  of  produc- 
tion when  that  stream  is  falling  more 
than  when  the  stream  is  bank-full. 
Now  it  is  evident  to  students  of  the 
uestion  that  the  cheapening  of  the 
dollar  has  caused  a  general  rise  in 
prices.  It  also  seems  well  established 
that  production  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  consumption.  But  what 
of  the  middleman?  Are  we  simply 
taking  more  notice  of  him  now  than 
formerly,  or  has  he  actually  been 
ncreasing  his  tolls? 

Professor  Filley  in  his  meaty 
article  "The  Farmer  and  the  Cost  of 
Living"  in  this  paper  gives  figures 
that  strongly  support  the  latter  view. 
By  comparing  prices  for  the  period 
1890-1891  with  the  period  1906-191' 
he  shows  that  while  the  price  of  hogs 
dvanced  45  per  cent,  the  wholesale 
price  of  mess  pork  advanced  61.6  per 
tent;  that  while  wool  decreased  in 
price  17  per  cent,  the  price  of  Panama 
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dress  goods  increased  13  per  cent; 
wheat  advanced  3.7  per  cent,  but  flour 
outran  it  and  advanced  13.1  per 
cent;  and  finally  while  corn  advanced 
17.5  per  cent  the  retail  price  of  corn 
meal  soared  to  the  tune  of  32  per  cent. 

These  figures  leave  little  doubt  that, 
either  through  multiplicity  or  mo- 
nopoly, middlemen  have,  in  many  lines 
at  least,  been  exacting  greater  tolls. 


Only  three  years  ago  the 
Feeding;  statistical  experts  of  the 
the  Nat?6n.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pub- 
lished figures  purporting  to  show 
that  the  per  capita  production  of 
agricultural  products  in  this  country 
was  being  maintained.  Lately,  how- 
ever, the  pessimists  in  that  line  have 
had  things  their  own  way.  The 
census  of  1910  showed  that  while 
population  increased  21  per  cent  in 
the  ten  years  1900  to  1910,  the  in- 
crease in  crop  production  of  1903 
compared  with  1899  was  only  10  per 
cent.  The  census  does  not  afford  a 
good  basis  for  calculations  of  this 
kind,  however,  because  it  takes  only 
one  year  in  ten,  which  may  be  a  good 
or  bad  season  rather  than  an  average 
season  for  crops. 

Charts  published  in  the  February 
Crop  Reporter  show  that  acre-yields 
of  corn,  oats  and  potatoes,  taken  by 
ten-year  averages,  declined  steadily 
from  1875  to  1894,  but  that  since  the 
latter  date  they  have  been  slowly 
climbing  up  again,  until  now  they  are 
about  cn  a  level  with  yields  in  the 
seventies.  Wheat  has  been  doing  a 
little  better,  and  the  average  for  the 
last  ten-year  period  is  about  two 
bushels  per  acre  above  the  early 
records.  Whether  acre-yields  will 
continue  to  rise  is  a  question  that 
only  time  can  answer.  With  a  jaded 
soil  it  will  require  a  higher  type  of 
farming  to  increase  or  even  maintain 
yields. 

Certainly  it  is  only  by  increasing 
acre-yields  that  we  can  hope  to  feed 
our  increasing  population,  for  the 
land  area  cannot  be  increased.  The 
census  of  1910  reveals  how  near  we 
are  to  the  end  of  our  string  in  bring- 
ing new  lands  into  cultivation.  Be- 
tween 1900  and  1910  the  acreage  in 
farms  increased  only  4.8  per  cent, 
and  the  total  acreage  in  principal 
crops  only  9.9  per  cent.  That  is  not 
a  sufficient  increase  in  acreage  to  take 
care  of  a  21  per  cent  increase  in 
population,  showing  the  necessity  for 
increasing  acre-yields  if  production  is 
to  keep  pace  with  consumption. 

In  the  meantime  exports  of  meat, 
dairy  products  and  breadstuffs  have 
fallen  off  very  markedly  in  the  past 
ten  years,  indicating  that  we  are 
feeding  the  nation  only  by  sending 
less  food  abroad.  Many  signs  point 
to  a  decline  of  production  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  The  farmer  is  not 
going  to  be  out  of  a  job;  in  fact  his 
job  is  getting  bigger  every  year.  Yet 
when  the  weather  is  favorable  it  is 
easy  enough  to  produce  crops  that 
send  prices  down  with  a  slump. 

The  impatience  of  a  great 
Rate        many    Nebraska  people 
Makii  g.     over    the    freight  rate 
situation  in  this  state  is 
reflected  in  the  lower  house  of  our 
legislature,   where   a   bill   has  been 
recommended  for  passage  that  would 
make  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in 
commodity  rates  and  20  per  cent  in 
class  rates  within  Nebraska.  Mem- 
bers favoring  this  bill  admit  that  it 
is  a  guesswork  proposition,  but  they 
feel  that  the  state  railway  commission 
has  been  unduly  slow  about  ordering 
rate  reductions. 

It  appears,  however,  that  our  rail- 
way commission  is  not  to  blame  for 
this  delay.  As  we  explained  several 
Veeks  ago,  state  regulation  of  rail- 
loads  is  being  held  up  all  over  the 
country  awaiting  important  decisions 
by  the  supreme  court  at  Washington. 
The  famous  Minnesota  rate  case,  now 
before   that   court,    involves  several 

!  important  questions,  one  of  which 
is  the  power  of  states  to  regulate 
rates  at  all. 

Another  question  in  the  same  case 
is  whether  or  not  railroads  shall  be 
permitted  to  earn  dividends  upon  the 
unearned  increment  in  the  value  of 
the  land  they  occupy.    If  the  supreme 

;  court  holds  that  they  may,  then 
chances  for  rate  reductions  go  glim- 
mering. Other  questions  involved  in 
this  case  are  the    apportionment  of 

|  earnings  and  expenses  of  inter-state 

:  roads  between  inter-state  and  intra- 
state business. 

Until  the  supreme  court  passes 
upon  these  questions  the  state  railway 


commission  can  do  very  little  in  the 
larger  matters  of  rate  regulation.  To 
go  ahead  and  order  rate  reductions 
would  lead  only  to  injunction  suits. 
Indeed,  if  the  legislature  undertakes 
to  lower  rates  by  passing  the  bill  now 
pending,  an  injunction  restraining  the 
state  from  enforcing  the  new  rates 
would  surely  he  secured  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  then  the  whole  matter 
would  be  thrown  into  the  federal 
courts  to  be  fought  out  there.  In  the 
meantime  the  hands  of  the  state  rail- 
way commission  would  be  tied. 

Passing  this  bill  means  substituting 
the  federal  courts  for  the  state  rail- 
way commission  in  rate  making,  at 
least  for  a  considerable  time.  We 
believe  that  as  at  present  constituted 
our  state  railway  commission  can  be 
trusted,  and  should  be.  It  is  in  a 
position  to  proceed  on  a  basis  of 
statistical  information.  The  present 
agitation  in  the  legislature  is  not 
without  value,  however,  because  it 
shows  public  sentiment  on  the  rate 
question;  moreover,  it  will  serve  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  railway  commission 
to  keep  on  its  tip  toes. 


PLOW  OR  DISK  FOR  OATS? 

Shall  we  plow  or  simply  disk  corn- 
stalk ground  for  oats?  This  is  a 
question  that  comes  up  every  spring 
in  those  parts  of  Nebraska  where  the 
land  may  be  plowed  without  danger 
of  blowing.  The  answer  involves  two 
things.  The  first  is  whether  plowing 
gives  a  greater  yield  than  disking; 
and  the  second  whether,  if  there  is 
an  increased  yield,  it  is  great  enough 
to  pay  for  the  extra  work  and  the 
general  delay  in  getting  the  spring 
work  done. 

To  plow  deeply  for  oats,  and  sow 
the  seed  at  once  without  firming  the 
soil,  would  be  very  likely  to  give 
poorer  results  than  mere  disking, 
particularly  in  a  dry  season.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  well  prepared  plowed 
ground,  where  the  plowing  is  not  too 
deep,  and  care  is  taken  to  pack  the 
ground  down  into  a  good  seedbed, 
the  yield  of  oats  one  year  with  an- 
other is,  without  doubt,  greater  than 
on  land  merely  disked.  From  the 
standpoint  of  yield,  then,  it  is  prob- 
ably better  to  plow  for  oats. 

But  in  the  spring  when  all  farm 
work  is  pressing  it  may  not  be  wise 
to  take  time  to  plow  for  oats  even 
though  it  gives  a  greater  yield.  What 
would  be  gained  in  that  way  might 
be  more  than  lost  on  the  corn  crop, 
or  in  some  other  way.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  the  difference  between 
what  is  the  best  practice  when  one 
crop  alone  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Many  questions  like  this  one  of 
plowing  or  disking  for  oats  must  be 
left  to  each  farmer  to  decide  upon  the 
basis  of  what  is  best  under  his  par- 
ticular system  of  farm  management. 

PEANUTS  AND  BEANS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
for  February  19  I  notice  an  article 
about  peanuts  and  beans  by  Mr.  C. 
Bolles  of  Red  Willow  county.  I  was 
raised  in  Mississippi  where  peanuts 
did  extra  well.  In  1907  we  bought 
seed  nuts  from  a  company  at  Beatrice 
and  planted  them  in  listed  furrows 
when  we  planted  corn,  but  covered 
the  peanuts  with  a  hoe  and  kept  the 
blossoms  covered  with  earth  as  fast 
as  they  appeared.  And  I  never  saw 
finer  peanuts  grown  than  those. 
They  won  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  fair 
in  Haigler  in  1907. 

I  am  sure  that  the  sand  hills  in 
Dundy  county  will  produce  fine  pea- 
nuts. I  believe  one  reason  why  people 
do  not  have  greater  success  with 
peanut-growing  in  Nebraska  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  cover  the  blos- 
soms. One  of  my  neighbors  who  had 
some  growing  in  1907  said  that  this 
process  was  just  an  old  fogy  notion 
and  so  did  not  cover  hers,  but  my 
vines  had  three  times  as  many  tubers 
as  hers.  In  the  south  the  blossoms 
are  always  covered. 

We  bought  beans  at  the  same  time 
from  the  same  seed  house — a  brown 
speckled  bean  known  here  as  the 
Mexican — and  they  certainly  flourish 
in  the  sand  hills  of  Dundy  county. 
We  have  raised  them  every  year 
since  1907  and  the  vines  are  wonder- 
ful in  the  way  they  spread  and  bear. 
I  gave  my  son,  who  lives  in  Yuma 
county,  Colorado,  some  of  the  seed 
two  years  ago,  and  all  his  neighbors 
are  now  raising  these  same  beans  in 
great  quantities.  The  soil  there  is 
sandy  also.  Peanuts  and  beans  will 
thrive  in  the  sand  hills  without  being 
acclimated. 

MRS.   JAMES  HARRIS. 
Dundy  Co. 


The  tentative  program  has  been 
completed  for  the  First  National 
Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm 
Credits,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  April 
8,  9  and  10,  this  year.  The  program 
shows  that  the  conference  will  be  the 
most  important  agricultural  event  of 
the  year.  Farmers,  stockmen,  fruit- 
growers, statesmen,  editors,  college 
men,  railroad  managers  and  business 
men  are  all  represented  on  the 
program. 

It  may  seem  to  farmers  that  too 
large  a  proportion  of  those  listed  to 
take  part  in  the  conference  are  not  at 
the  present  time  actively  engaged  in 
spring  plowing.  This  is  not  so  much 
of  a  weakness  in  a  national  confer- 
ence as  it  would  be  in  a  state  or  local 
meeting.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this 
national  gathering  is  to  show  to  those 
not  farmers  the  necessity  of  co- 
operative marketing  of  farm  products 
and  of  better  systems  of  rural  credit. 
This  will  help  to  break  down  some  of 
the  barriers  that  have  existed,  and 
make  it  easier  for  farmers  to  organ- 
ize for  co-operative  enterprises.  In 
no  better  way  can  this  be  accom- 
plished than  by  giving  considerable 
place  on  the  program  to  men  other 
than  farmers  who  can  influence  men 
in  their  respective  lines  of  life  work. 

By  no  means,  however,  is  this  to 
be  a  "high  brow"  conference.  Actual 
farmers  who  are  leaders  in  co- 
operative enterprises  will  appear  on 
the  program,  while  the  discussions 
will  be  open  to  all.  We  trust  that 
Nebraska  co-operative  organizations 
will  be  well  represented.  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  will  be  on  the  job  to 
bring  back  as  complete  a  report  of 
the  conference  as  our  space  will 
permit  us  to  publish.  Following  is 
the  program: 

Morning   Session — April  8 — 10   A.  M. 

Call   to  Order — H.   A.   Wheeler,  president 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  U.  S. 
Permanent  Chairman's  Address" — Col.   F.  P. 
Holland,  Dallas,  Texas,  president  Associated 
Farm  Papers. 

"Waste  in  Distribution" — Charles  R.  Van 
Hise,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  president  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  J.  M.  Coulter, 
Chicago.   Illinois',   University  of  Chicago. 

"How  the  Government  Has  Aided  Dis- 
tribution of  Farm  Products"  —  Obadiah 
Gardner,   senator  from  Maine. 

"Distributing  Food  Products"  —  E.  N. 
Tou  ley,  Minneapolis.  Director  Right 
Relationship  League. 

Appointment    of  Committee. 

Afternoon  Session — 2  P.  M. 

Presiding  officer,  George  H.  McKerrow, 
Madison,.  Wisconsin,  superintendent  Farmers' 
Institutes. 

"Educational  Aids  to  Organization" — H. 
J.  Waters,  Manhattan,  Kansas.  President 
Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

"Educational  Aids  to  Organization" — S. 
E.  Mezes,  Austin,  Texas:  University  of 
Texas. 

"The    Problem    of    Organization" — C.  S. 
Barrett,   Union   City,  Georgia. 
Discussion — 

"Fruit  Growers" — P.  J.  O'Gara,  Medford, 
Oregon.  Plant  pathologist  Rogue  River 
Valley. 

"Grain  Growers" — E.  G.  Dunn.  Mason 
I'ity,  Iowa. 

"Beef  Growers"  —  Edward  C.  Lasater, 
Falfurrias,  Texas. 

"Dairy  Farmers" — Edward  Webster,  Fort 
Atkinson.   Wisconsin.     Hoard's  Dairyman. 

"Cotton  Growers"  —  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick. 
McKinney,  Texas. 

"Farmers'  Selling  Agencies" — G.  .  Harold 
Powell,  Los  Angeles.  California.  General 
manager  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

Discussion — 

"Cotton  '  —  W.  S.  Yeary,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Texas   Cotton    Growers'  Association. 

"Beef' — E.  M.  Amnions,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado.    Governor  of  Colorado. 

"Grains" — M.  R.  Myers,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Editor  Co-operative  Journal. 

"Dairy  Products" — N.  P.  Hull,  Dimon- 
dale,  Michigan. 

Morning-   Session — April   9 — 9:30   A.  M. 

Presiding  Officer,  Ike  T.  Pryer,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

"How  the  Manufacturer  Aids  in  the 
Marketing  of  Farm  Products" — F.  P. 
Baackes.  Chicago,  Illinois.  Vice-president 
American   Steel   &  Wire  Company. 

"How  the  Transportation  Lines  Are  Aid- 
ing in  the  Marketing  of  Farm  Products" — 
J.  J.  Hill,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Chairman. 
Hill  Lines. 

"Relation  of  Agriculture.  Government 
and  Railways" — B.  F.  Yoakum,  New  York. 
Chairman,    Frisco  Lines. 

"Service  Aids  in  Marketing" — W.  C. 
Brown,  New  York  City.  New  York  Central 
Lines. 

Discussion — S.  K.  Hooper,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. As  istant  traffic  manager,  D.  &  R.  G. 
Afternoon   Session — 1 :30   P.  M. 

Presiding  Officer,  J.  H.  Connell,  Still- 
water,  Oklahoma.    President  A.  &  M.  College. 

"A  National  Bureau  of  Markets" — Hoke 
Smith.  Washington,  D.  C.  United  States 
senator  from  Georgia. 

"What  the  Government  Ought  to  Do" — 
Hatton  W.  Summers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  of  congress. 

"What  May  Be  Expected  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D. 
C." — David  F.  Houston,  secretary  of 
agriculture. 

Morning  Session — April  10 — 9:30  A.  M. 

Presiding  Officer,  W.  G.  Edens,  Chicago. 
Illinois.  President  Illinois  Highway  Im- 
provement Association. 

"Co-operative  Finance" — Herbert  Myrlck. 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  President  of 
Orange   Judd   Company  publications. 

"European  Systems  of  Farm  Credits" — 
C-nrye  Woodruff,  Jofiet,  Illinois.  President 
First    National    Bank,  .Toilet. 


Afternoon   Session — 1:30  V.  M. 

Presiding    Officer,    S     R.    McKelvie  Lin 
coin,    Nebraska.      Lieutenant    governor  of 
Nebraska. 

"Improving  Farm   Credits  in   America"  — 
B.  F.  Harris,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
Discussion — 

R.   Ingalls,    New   York  City. 
Homer  T.   Price.   Columbia,  Ohio. 
Dr.    C.    J.    Owen,     Washington.     I),  c. 
director   Southern   Commercial  Congress. 
Business  Session. 


VALUE  OF  MANURE 

A  Garfield  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  have  been  hauling  manure  from 
town  all  winter,  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  making  two  trips  a  day  with 
two  tons  to  the  load.  I  scatter  it  with 
a  fork.  Will  it  pay  me  to  keep  this  up 
when  there  isn't  much  else  to  do?" 

Counting  the  important  plant  food 
elements  —  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium— at  their  respective  market 
prices,  a  tori  of  average  barnyard 
manure  contains  fertilizing  elements 
worth  about  $2.50.  This  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  kind  of  manure,  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  bedding  used, 
and  whether  it  has  been  allowed  to 
become  fire-fanged  or  leached. 

But  adding  plant  food  to  the  soil 
is  not  the  only  benefit  from  manure, 
and  may  not  be  the  greatest.  Manure 
improves  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  —  its  friability  and  moisture- 
holding  capacity.  When  the  organic 
matter  of  the  manure  decays  it  helps 
to  liberate  plant  food  previously 
locked  up  in  the  soil  particles.  More- 
over, manure  carries  millions  of  bac- 
teria, which  increase  soil  activity. 
These  are  the  so-called  indirect 
effects  of  manure. 

On  the  clay  soils  of  Nebraska,  where 
the  native  stock  of  phosphorus  and 
potassium  is  quite  large  and  not  as 
yet  much  diminished  by  cropping,  it 
is  possible  that  the  so-called  indirect 
effects  of  barnyard  manure  in  the 
soil  are  of  greater  importance  than 
the  direct  addition  of  plant  food.  We 
know  that  on  most  of  our  Nebraska 
soils  the  addition  of  nitrogen  is  bene- 
ficial, but  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  addition  of  phosphorus  or  potas- 
sium increases  crop  yields.  To  calcu- 
late the  value  of  barnyard  manure 
upon  the  plant  food  elements  it  con- 
tains is,  therefore,  not  a  fair  way  of 
ascertaining  its  value  in  this  state. 

In  other  words,  since  \"e  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  application  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  to  our  soils  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
calculate  the  value  of  manure  upon 
the  basis  of  the  market  value  of  the 
fertilizing  elements  it  contains.  The 
value  of  manure  can  be  estimated  only 
on  the  results  it  produces  in  increased 
crops.  The  benefits,  when  the  manure 
is  properly  applied,  are  immediate 
and  last  for  several  years. 

In  plat  work  carried  on  by  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  in  western  Iowa, 
on  loess  soil — the  kind  we  have  over 
such  a  large  part  of  Nebraska — an 
application  of  eight  tons  of  barnyard 
manure  per  acre  increased  the  acre- 
yield  of  corn  seventeen  bushels  the 
first  year.  If  the  corn  sold  at  50 
cents,  that  would  give  a  value  of  $1 
per  ton  to  the  manure  for  the  first 
year's  crop.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  before  such  an  application  of 
manure  ceased  to  increase  crop  yields 
it  would  return  a  value  of  at  least 
$2.50  per  ton  for  the  manure.  The 
figures  on  which  this  estimate  is 
based  are  all  here,  so  that  if  any  of 
our  readers  think  we  have  shot  wide 
of  the  mark  they  can  call  us  down. 

Assuming  that  the  manure  our 
correspondent  is  hauling  from  town 
will  give  crop  increases  amounting 
to  $2.50  per  ton,  then  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  hauls  home  $5  worth  of  good- 
ness at  every  load,  or  $10  worth  in 
a  day  when  two  trips  are  made.  We 
believe  that  this  is  a  work  that  he 
can  profitably  continue  so  long  as 
other  matters  are  not  pressing. 


ANOTHER  UNION  COUNTY 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  is  making  a  steady 
growth  in  Nebraska.  On  Saturday, 
March  15,  the  locals  in  Dodge  county 
were  organized  into  a  county  union. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  fifth  or  sixth 
county  organization  In  the  state.  Mr. 
O.  F.  Dornblaser,  the  state  organizer, 
is  building  the  union  in  Nebraska  on 
a  sound,  conservative  basis  that  should 
spell  endurance  and  efficiency. 


A  forethought:  While  melons  com- 
monly ripen  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber they  must  be  planted  in  May,  and 
the  seed  must  be  secured  even  earlier. 
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TheyreAlI  you 


in  rubber  boots.  One  pair  of  either  the  "Century" 
or  the  "  Kolrib  "  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Boots  will 
convince  you  that  you've  discovered  the  ideal  boot 
for  wet,  snowy  weather.  They  are  made  of 
choice  selected  rubber  that  cannot  crack  or  split  out. 
Reinforced  at  the  critical  points  where  stress  and 
^strain  attack  them,  they  stand  up  and  wear  sur- 
I^M^r^'^^JP'^^S^y  long.  At  heel,  at  toe,  at  ankle,  at  side;  ; 

inside,  outside,  right  side,  wrong 
side  you'll  find  honest  worth  worked 
into  the^  very  rubber  and  lining: . 


LOOK  FOR 


THE  CROSS 


Century  and  Kolrib  Rubber  Boots 

hive  no  competitors  in  quality.   Thousands  of  farmers  every- 
where are  active  champions  of  the^e  two. 

SOLES  The  foundation  of  these  boots  is  so  tough  that 
It's  puncture  ptoof.  Katlur  tlian  pui.cture,  chip  or  crackle 
off  it  rebounds  when  it  strikes  a  shai  p  obstruction. 

UPPER  or  VAMP  Hot  rubber  under  powerful  pressure 
is  f  ireed  into  strong  duck  doth.  From  this  the  vamp  is  made. 
It's  tough,  yet  conforms  t  >  the  shape  of  foot — com  ortable, 
elastic,  pleasant.  Note  extra  reinforcement  above  Kolrib  sole 
and  heel.  Also  vertical  strips  of  pure  gum  on  top  of  boot 
which  make  it  "stand  up  ". 

ANKLE  Reinforced  at  this  weak  spot  with  a  pure  gum 
Strip  the  ankle  doesn't  break  down  or  cra^k  as  you've  noticed 
in  other  makes. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  own  a  "  Century  "  or  a  "  Kolrib".  Your 
feet  get  a  warm,  snug  welcome  as  they  slip  in.  You  have  a 
pleasant  anticipation  any  time  you  prepare  to  put  them  on. 

Ask  your  shoe  dealer.    If  he  hasn't  them,  write  us  his 
name  and  ask  fur  free  booklet  No.  14 . 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 


BEACON  FALLS.  CONN. 


NlW  YORK 
106  Duane  St. 


CHICAGO 
307  W.  Monroe  Si. 


BOSTON 
241  Coojress  Si. 


^Imv^  WuxtSicr 

You  will  find  many  uses  for  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  Coat  that  keeps  out  ALL  the  rain 

Roomy,  comfortable,  well  made,  and  of  such  high  quality 
that  it  gives  longer  service  than  ordinary  slickers. 

$3.00  Everywhere— Pommel  Slickers  $3.50 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  rvW/FD- 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  sent  prepaid  on  v" 
receipt  of  price.    Write  today  for  illus- 
trated folder. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  Boston 

Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


THE  FARMER  AND 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

(Continued  from  Page  363) 

part  of  the  farm  income.  Interest 
on  the  investment,  repairs,  taxes  and 
depreciation  of  farm  machinery  affect 
the  cost  of  production.  The  question 
of  profits  finally  resolves  itself  into 
the  following:  Has  the  farmer  profited 
enough  by  the  more  extended  use  of 
horses  and  equipment  and  the  20  per 
cent  rise  in  the  market  value  of  his 
crops  (as  between  the  two  periods  I 
have  compared)  to  offset  the  interest 
charges  that  capital  demands  because 
of  the  65  per  cent  rise  in  the  price  of 
land,  for  the  greater  cost  of  labor, 
equipment,  and  feed  and  for  his  own 
increased  cost  of  living? 

Middlemen's  Tolls  Increase 

When  we  compare  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  of  today  with  those  of 
former  years  we  get  more  light  upon 
the  increased  cost  of  living  than  we 
do  from  a  study  of  the  farm  price  of 
products.  The  comparison  is  harder 
to  make  because  of  a  scarcity  of 
statistics.  Those  that  I  give  here 
are  taken  almost  entirely  from  the 
following  sources:  Bulletin  99  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor;  Bulletin  No. 
1  and  No.  2  of  the  Retail  Prices  and 
Cost  of  Living  series,  Bureau  of 
Labor ;  a  few  prices  are  from  Senate 
Report  No.  1394,  Fifty-second  con- 
gress, second  session;  and  a  few  from 
the  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1911.  Because  of  the 
dearth  of  statistics  figured  on  a  single 
basis  that  cover  a  longer  period  of 
years,  most  of  my  comparisons  will 
not.  gc  farther  back  than  1890. 
Figures  from  that  date  are  interest- 
ing, however,  when  we  remember  that 
at  that  time  the  farmer  was  not 
supposed  to  be  gaining  wealth  as 
rapidly  as  he  is  today. 

Meat  prices  have  occasioned  more 
discussion  than  the  price  of  any 
other  food.  When  city  people  have 
occasionally  read  in  recent  years  of 
carloads  of  hogs  and  cattle  topping 
the  market  at  10  cents  a  pound  and 
above,  they  have  yearned  to,  retire 
to  a  farm,  where  free  from  care  and 
thoughts  of  hog  cholera,  they  could 
watch  the  pigs  grow  into  hogs; 
where  in  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
late  afternoon  they  couM  walk  but 
to  the  nearby  pasture  and  see  the 
glossy  black  Angus  steers  preparing 
to  pay  for  farms,  silk  dresses  and 
gasoline  and  all  at  the  expense  of  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Day  dreams  are 
beautiful,  sometimes  even  inspiring, 
but  seldom  as  clear  cut  as  actual 
facts  and  figures.  Table  T  shows  the 
comparative  increase  in  price  for 
cattle  and  hogs  and  the  meat  products 
therefrom. 

Does  it  look  to  you  from  Table  I 
as  if  the  farmer  is  the  only  man  who 
is  making  a  profit  from  the  increased 
price  of  beef  and  pork?  The  real 
humor  of  the  situation  comes  when 
we  examine  the  prices  of  sheep  wool 
and  cloth  as  shown  in  Table  II. 
Who  Gets  It? 

If  the  American  farmer  is  piling 
up  riches  so  rapidly  today  because 
of  the  high  price  of  sheep  and  wool, 
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Is  Believing 


Don't  Trust  Wholly  to  Printed  Descriptions 

Don't  trust  to  a  printed  description  in  buying  a  range,  because  a  very  glowing  description 
can  be  given  of  a  very  ordinary  range.  If  you  are  considering  a  new  range,  it  will  pay  you 
before  investing  your  money  in  any  range,  to  go  to  some  dealer  who  handles  them  and  care- 
fully compare,  point  for  point,  with  any  other — the 


Fuel 
Saver 


Great  Majestic 

Range 


Malleable  and 
Charcoal  Iron 


ONLY  range  made  of  malleable  Iron  and  charcoal  Iron.    Charcoal  Iron  won't  rust  like  steel— 
malleable  iron  can  t  break.   Outwears  three  ordinary  Ranges.   The  Majestic  is  put  together  with 
rivets— joints  and  seams  remain  absolutely  air-tight  always.   Body  lined  with  guaranteed  pure  asbes- 
tos board,  covered  with  an  iron  grate — you  can  see  //—insuring  an  even,  dependable  baking 
heat,  year  in,  year  out,  with  half  the  fuel  required  in  ordinary  ranges. 


The  Economy  of  a  New  Range  £»amistoken  «*«■  of  economy  to  at- 


fhe  Range  With 
•A  Reputation 


tempt  to  get  results  with  an  old  worn 
out  range  or  cook  stove  merely  to  save  the  price  of  a  new  one.   The  open  seams  of  your 
worn  out  range  where  bolts  are  loose  and  stove  putty  has  crumbled  away  make  you  burn 
twice  the  fuel  necessary.   You  can  save  price  of  a  Great  Majestic  in  saving  of  fuel  alone. 
Its  15-gallon  reservoir  is  all  copper  and  heats  through  copper  pocket,  pressed  from  one 
piece,  setting  against  fire  box.  Turn  lever  and  it  is  instantly  moved  awav  from  the  fire. 
Greatest  improvement  ever  put  In  a  range—  increasing  strength  and"  wear  of  a  Great 
Majestic  more  than  3004  at  a  point  where  other  ranges  are  weakest— many  other 
exclusive  features.   Ask  to  see  it.   For  sale  by  dealers  in  nearly  every  county  i" 
40  states.  Any  Maiestic  dealer  can  furnish  any  size  or  style  Majestic  Range 
with  or  without  legs.   Write  today  for  booklet,  "Range  Comparison." 

MAJESTIC 
MANUF'G  CO 
Dept.  28 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


It  Should  Be  In 
Your  Kitchen 


what  ?.n  opportunity  there  must  have 
been  to  make  a  fortune  in  wool- 
growing  twenty  years  and  more  ago. 
The  farmer  receives  less  for  all 
grades  of  wool  now  than  then,  but 
the  consumer,  which  includes  the 
farmer,  pays  more  for  practically  all 
articles  manufactured  from  wool 
than  he  did  in  1890-91. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  when 
they  tl:ink  of  the  price  the  retailer 
asks  for  suits,  carpets  and  woolen 
goods  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  woolen  manufacturer  is  not  the 
only  man  who  is  selling  on  a  larger 
margin  of  profit  than  was  common  in 
the  clays  of  our  fathers.  The  cost  of 
living  is  increasing  without  doubt, 
and  the  prevailing  high  price  of  woolen 
goods  is  no  small  part,  of  the  in- 
crease, but  the  American  farmer  is 
seeing  the  profits  on  sheep  and  wool 
decrease.  Table  III  is  of  interest  to 
all  people  who  patronize  the  corner 
grocery. 

Can  you  think  of  anyone  who  is 
profiting  by  the  increased,  cost  of 
living?  Do  not  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  grocerymen  have  com- 
bined and  marked  up  prices  without 
the  aid  and  consent  of  the  consumer, 
because  some  goods  travel  a  consid- 
erable distance  to  reach  his  shelves 
after  they  leave  the  producer.  Since 
we  are  discussing  cereals,  it  is  not 
out  of  order  to  mention  that  when 
the  consumer  buys  corn  flakes  and 
various  prepared  foods  made  from 
wheat  snd  barley,  he  usually  pays 
nearly  as  much  per  ounce  exclusive 
of  the  nicely  decorated  pasteboard 
box,  as  the  farmer  received  per 
pound  for  the  grain  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. I  can  see  wherein  these 
foods  in  the  attractive  cartons  add  to 
the  cost  of  living,  but  I  fail  to  see 
that  any  appreciable  part  of  this 
added  cost  finds  its  way  to  the 
farmers'  pockets. 

Farmers  Don't  Sell  Coal 

The  subject  of  coal  is  of  consider- 
able interest  to  the  consumer,  whether 
he  be  farmer  or  city  man,  because 
the  price  is  ever  on  the  rise.  The 
price  of  grain  and  stock  usually 
drops  at  the  time  the  farmer  has  a 
good  crop  ready  for  market,  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  grain  sold  is  at 
prices  far  below  the  averages  given 
here.  There,  never  seems  to  be  an 
over-production  of  coal,  and  in  the 
last  ten  years  I  cannot  recall  a  time 
when  the  coal  barons  were  compelled 
to  take  whatever  was  offered  in  order 
to  market  their  product.  We  pay 
what  they  ask,  and  if  there  is  any 
competition  in  the  selling  it  has  not 
been  reflected  in  the  retail  price. 
The  wholesale  price  of  anthracite 
coal,  chestnut  size,  during  1906-11 
averaged  42  per  cent  higher  than 
during  1890-91.  Various  grades  of 
bituminous  coal  increased  in  price  for 
the  same  periods  from  25  to  65  per 
cent. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  but 
that  the  consumer  is  paying  more  for 
nearly  all  the  necessities  of  life,  in- 
cluding those  that  originate  on  the 
farm,  than  he  did  forty  years  ago. 
I  believe  that  the  figures  given  in 
this  article  show  conclusively  that 
the  farmer  is  not  the  man  who  is 
receiving  the  major  portion  of  the 
added  price.  The  man  who  tills  the 
soil,  instead  of  being  the  recipient 
of  all  the  gains  from  the  added  cost 
of  living,  is  receiving  less  profit  on 
his  investment,  and  a  lower  price  for 
his  labor,  than  any  other  class  of  men. 
Must  Eliminate  Some  Middlemen 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  39  »<"' 
cent  of  our  farmers  are  tenants  and 
one-third  of  the  farms  which  aie 
tilled  by  their  owners  are  mortgaged. 
Here  in  Nebraska,  the  farms  are 
mortgaged  for  three  times  what  they 
were  worth  forty  years  ago,  and  the, 
mortgages  have  not  decreased  in 
amount  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  consumer's  problem  is  not 
primarily  the  problem  of  how  to 
decrease  the  cost  of  production,  If 
the  farmers,  aided  by  the  experiment 
stations,  are  not  able  to  accomplish 
this,  there  is  little  need  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  try.  We  need  have 
no  fear  that  the  producer  is  loafing 
on  his  job,  not  when  he  must  pay 
interest  on  his  investment,  and  a 
constantly  increasing  price  for  all 
articles  that  he  purchases. 

The  real  problem  of  the  consumer 
today  is  the  problem  of  distribution. 
Whenever  that  is  solved,  when  a  part 
of  the  middlemen  are  '  eliminated, 
when  it  no  longer  can  be  said  that 
on  the  average  only  40  cents  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  goes  to  the  pro- 
ducer, we  will  hear  less  of  the  high 
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cost  of  living.  The  full  solution  will 
not  come  today  or  tomorrow,  but 
■until  it  does  come,  let  us  be  fair  to 
the  farmer  and  not  accuse  him  of 
becoming  rich  at  our  expense. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 
By  C.  T.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

Some  time  ago  the  weather  was 
warm  and  balmy  and  many  of  us 
thought  that  it  was  a  sign  of  ap- 
proaching spring.  The  roads  were 
badly  drifted  with  snow  and  almost 
impassable  at  places  and  it  occurred 
to  us  that  it  might  be  well  to  do  a 
little  winter  road  work,  a,  novel  idea 
to  say  the  least,  for  farmers  around 
Here.  A  dozen  or  more  neighbors  got 
together  and  made  a  large  drag  out 
of  two  heavy  sixteen-foot  bridge 
planks,  bolting  them  together  in 
front  with  a  fourteen-foot  spread 
behind.  The  planks  were  braced  apart 
behind  by  spiking  several  planks  on 
top  and  one  edgeways  to  keep  it  from 
shoving  in  on  the  bottom.  Four  good 
mules  and  an  extra  strong  evener 
completed   the  outfit. 

We  were  prepared  now,  so  we 
t bought,  to  put  the  road  in  fine  shape 
for  the  rest  of  the  season,  so  far  as 
the  snow  was  concerned  at  least. 
Half  of  the  boys  went  ahead  with 
scoops  to  raze  the  drifts  that  were 
too  deep  for  the  drag  to  do  good 
work,  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  rode 
the  drag  to  hold  it  into  the  snow. 
The  drag  worked  fine:  far  better 
than  we  had  dreamed  it  could,  and 
as  far  as  we  went  there  was  a  flue, 
clean  road  fourteen  feet  wide.  We 
returned  home  highly  elated  o;er  the 
good  wcrkwebad  done,  and  wondered 
how  it  was  that  we  could  have  been 
so  stupid  as  not  to  think  of  such  a 
thing  before.  Some  of  the  boys  had 
actually  figured  on  using  their  autos 
to  town  the  next  day,  but— the  next 
day  it  blowed  and  it  snowed  and  the 
road  was  in  worse  shape  than  it  was 
before  we  put  any  work  on  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  drag  had 
shoved  the  snow  to  each  side  of  the 
road  and  now  there  was  no  place 
to  shove  it.  — 

One  discouraging:  feature  about 
almost  all  kinds  of  work  that  the 
farmer  is  cal'ed  upon  to  do  is  that 
be  has  to  deal  with  nature  and 
elements  over  which  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  control.  Most  farmers.  I 
believe,  would  be  more  public- 
spirited  in  work  of  this  kind  if  there 
was  any  assurance  that  the  results 
of  their  labor  would  be  more  or  less 
permanent,  but  too  often  our  "pipe 
goes  out,"  and  that  is  discouraging, 
to  say  the  least.  Some  of  the  boys 
conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  small 
road  leveler  to  clear  the  roads  of 
snow,  but  up  to  date  it  has  not  been 
tried.  If  any  Nebraska  Farmer 
readers  have  any  suggestions  to  make 
along  the  line  of  winter  road  work, 
I  believe  many  farmers  would  ap- 
preciate what  they  have  to  say.  I 
know  farmers  in  this  neck  of  the 
woods  are  in  a  receptive  state  of 
mind  for  information  along  that  line. 
It  is  a  little  late  now  perhaps  and 
yet  it  is  hard  to  tell;  it  may  be  a 
long  time  till  spring. 

One  of  the  most  repulsive  sights 
that  I  have  seen  in  many  a  day  1 
witnessed  at  our  local  stockyards 
some  time  ago.  Evidently  this  poor 
little  pot-bellied  calf  had  been 
starved  until  it  became  a  question 
of  "do  or  die"  with  the  calf,  and 
naturally  following  its  God-given 
instinct  it  started  to  suck  the  cows. 
The  inhuman  brute,  who  doubtless 
had  less  brains,  or  perhaps  better, 
less  sense,  than  the  calf,  took  an  o'd 
tin  can,  punched  two  holes  in  the 
end,  one  on  each  side,  and  wired  the 
can  to  the  calf's  nose  to  keep  it  from 
rucking.  At  the  time  I  saw  the  calf 
its  nose  was  sore  and  festering  with 
the  can  partly  grown  into  the  tissues. 
If  this  wasn't  a  case  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  I  never  saw  one.  The  farmer 
who  so  belittled  himself  as  to  perpe- 
trate such  a  heinous  offense  on  an 
innocent  and  helpless  animal,  should 
be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law.  and  he  would  get  no  more 
than  his  just  deserts  if  be  had  a  can 
fastened  to  his  own  nose. 

This  is  one  year  when  it  did  not 
imy  to  hold  wheat  for  higher  prices. 
My  nearest  neighbor  sold  his  wheat 
last  summer  right  from  the  machine 
tor  70  cents.  I  put  what  little  I  had 
into  the  granary,  and  after  re- 
handling  and  loss  by  shrinking,  sold 
it  a   short  time  ago   for  68  and  70 


cents.  I  never  hauled  much  grain 
myself,  but  from  what  I  can  learn 
from  the  most  successful  grain 
farmers  in  the  community,  I  am 
almost  convinced  that,  taking  it  one 
year  with  another,  it  pays  best  to 
sell  direct  from  the  machine. 


LET  THE  SUNSHINE  IN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  was  with 
considerable  interest  that  we  read 
the  letter  of  Etta  M.  Cole  of  Holt 
county  in  a  January  itisue  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer.  To  illustrate  her 
point  she  presented  t.vo  photos,  and 
the  article  was  headed  "From  Bleak- 
ness to  "Bowers."  Now  I  don't  take 
kindly  to  the  bleak  style  of  habita- 
tion, but  my  purpose  in  writing  is  to 
warn  homemakers  against  the  use  of 
vines  and  trees  to  shade  or  exclude 
from  view  portions  of  the  house  or 
any  building,  or  to  serve  as  an  orna- 
ment, unless  they  put  beauty  before 
durability. 


To  prove  my  assertion  I  would 
direct  you  to  any  place  where  trees 
and  vines  have  kept  the  sun  and 
breeze  from  the  surface  of  a  building 
for  six  or  eight  years.  What  will 
you  find?  With  the  surface  kept 
painted  and  apparently  in  good  shape 
you  will  find,  if  it  is  a  house,  that  the 
weather-boarding  is  decaying  —  not 
checking,  but  just  soft  and  rotten,  the 
shingles  covered  with  moss,  the 
porch  floors  giving  out;  and  there, 
half  way  up  the  porch  post,  is  a 
hole,  rotted  clear  in. 

What's  the  trouble?  The  vines! 
And  the  trees  are  too  near  and  too 
dense.  I  would  recommend  planting 
the  trees  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  house  and  cutting  out  the 
vines — with  exceptions,  of  course;  but 
would  not  entirely  omit  either  trees 
or  vines  or  the  many  shrubs.  A  vine 
can  be  very  attractive  if  trained  on 
the  fence  or  on  anything  else  that 
may  be  designed  for  the  purpose. 

Admsa  Co.       STANIEE  PISHNA. 


Factory  Prices 
Our  Roofing 


on 


Direct  to  you    at  lowest 
cost.  Save  money  and 
get  a  roof  that  will  last 
a  lifetime  and  is  guar- 
anteed lightning  and  fire 
proof.    Anyone  can  easily 
apply  it.    Saves  repair  bills. 
Prevents    damage  from 
leaky  roofs. 

Galvanized  Cupolas 

Mike  your  stock  healthy  by  keeping  a 
"  current  of  fresh  air  in  your  barn. 
Rain  and  snow  can't  blow  in  on 
your  hay.    Birds  can't  nest  in  It. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel,  outlasts 
woo  l  ten  to  one  and  needs  no 
painting  or  repairs. 

Free  Samples 

of  our  roofing  by  mail,  and  catalog 
with  prices  and  full  information. 
Write  today. 

iliiii  STEEL  mm  &  STAMPING  WORKS 

lb  S.  W.  2A  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


PATFNTS   Tnat    Protect   and  Pay 

'  *  Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  UNO  SEARCHES  FREE 
Walton  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington.  D  C 


We  Present  Our  Credentials 

To  Convince  you  That  We  Are  Prepared  to  Give  the  Honest, 
Efficient  Tire  Service  Due  Any  Man  Who  Buys  on  a  Strictly 
Business  Basis  and  to  Prove  Our  Right  to  Urge  the  Purchase  of 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISH  TIRES 

From  the  production  standpoint,  we  are  one  of  the  five  largest  manufacturers 
of  pneumatic  tires  and  tire  sundries  for  automobiles,  motorcycles  and  bicycles. 
We  have  a  long  established  reputation  for  making  the  highest  grade  tires 
on  the  market. 

We  began  making  tires  fifteen  years  ago.  For  two  years,  with  our  factory 
in  operation  day  and  night,  we  have  been  unable  to  acquire  a  reserve  stock. 
Our  volume  of  business  in  1912  was  four  times  what  it  was  in  1908  and 
practically  double  that  of  1911. 

Car  Owners 
Have  Built  Our  New  Factory 


It  is  noteworthy  that  for 
the  past  two  years  20% 
of  our  tires  have  been 
sold  to  manufacturers, 
while  80%  have  been 
sold  direct  to  the  most 
responsible  dealers  in 
the  country  and,  through 
our  distributors,  to  con- 
sumers. This  means  that 
the  rapid  increase  in  our 
business  is  directly  due  to 
the  satisfaction  given  car 
owners  by  HEAVY  CAR 
TYPE  FISK  TIRES.  On 
a  conservative  estimate, 
about  200,000  Fisk  Tires 
last  year  replaced  the 
original  tire  equipment  sent 
out  on  cars  of  many  makes. 


We  have  heretofore  made 
no  sustained  effort  to  bring 
our  product  to  the  atten- 
tion of  farm  paper  readers. 
This  has  been  due  solely 
to  our  inability  to  supply 
Heavy  Car  Type  Fisk  Tires 
in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  the  demand  in  the  large 
centres,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  stock  for 
distributors  and  agencies. 

Additions  to  our  plant,  just 
completed  and  now  in 
course  of  construction,  in- 
crease our  output  facilities 
100%.  We  are  for  the  first 
time  in  a  position  to  ask  for 
your  business  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  can  give 


your  orders  through  dealers 
or  distributors,  proper 
attention. 

We  have  outlined  our 
standing  in  the  business 
world  simply  to  demon- 
strate our  ability  to  give 
you  tire  quality  and  the 
service  to  which  you  are 
entitled  once  you  be- 
come a  Fisk  tire  user. 
When  you  buy  tires  you 
look  for  two  results — mile- 
age and  the  inclination  to 
right  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer,  in 
case  of  any  dissatisfaction 
on  your  part.  The  two 
are  covered  by  the  phrase 
"FISK  SERVICE." 


In  future  copy  we  aim  to  tell  you  convincingly  about  Fisk  Construction  and  about  the 
line  which  includes  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  TIRES  in  CLINCHER,  Q.  D.  CLINCHER, 
FISK-DUNLOP  and  BOLTED-ON  styles,  with  Plain,  Bailey  or  Town  Car  Tread. 

We  Shall  Be  Pleased  to  Send  You  Our  Attractive  1913 
Calendar  Entitled  "To  Skid  or  Not  to  Skid. "    Write  Dept.  43 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 

DIS TRJB U  TORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 

DETROIT— 262  Jefferson  Ave.       DES  MOINES— 91 1  W.  Locust  St.  BUTTE— 101  East  Broadway 

CHIC  AGO— 1 440  South  Michigan    MINNEAPOLIS— 820  Hennepin  Ave.  OMAHA— 22 1 0  Farnam  St. 

Boulevard  ST  PAUL— 160  West  Si>th  St.  ST.  LOUIS-3917  Olive  £t. 

MILWAUKEE— 452  Milwaukee  St.  FARGO-405-407  N.  Pacific  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY—  1604  Grand  Ave. 

Branches  in  41  Cities 
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AvaluableFreeBookon 

Clover 


A  gold  mine  of  information 

We  have  just  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
entitled  "Clover, theGreat$CashMoneyCrop$." 
This  book  is  truly  a  most  remarkable  source  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  clover  raising. 
For  the  first  time  the  opinions  and  experiences 
of  the  world's  'greatest  clover  authorities  and 
practical  growers  have  been  gathered  together 
in  printed  form.  Every  question  you  can  think 
of  is  fully  answered.  It  tells  you  how  to  get 
a  sure  *  catch"  first  planting;  how  to  keep 
clover  in  the  rotation;  about  clover  as  a  soil  en- 
richer:  how  tohandle  the  crop  for  hay  and  seed 
production;  how  to  grow  clover  that  makesrich- 
er  feed — that  produces  more  beef  and  more  milk 
—that  puts  immediate  cash  money  in  your 
pocket.  Itexplainsfhecauseof  clover  failures; 
how  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  drought;  it  tells  all  about  the 
causes  of  "clover  sickness"  and  how  to  deal 
with  it.  These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions 
are  answered,  covering  sixteen  clover  varieties, 
including  Red,  Mammoth,  Crimson,  Alsike, 
Sweet,  White,  Yellow,  Japan,  Berseen,  Burr, 
Serradilla,  etc 

This  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  information  to 
the  farmer  who  is  looking  for  bigger  and  better 
results.  Ordinarily  this  book  is  sold  for  35  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  a  short  time  we  will  mail  a 
free  copy,  postage  prepaid,  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  or  until  a  certain  number  have  been  dis- 
tributed. If  you  will  write  at  once  you  will  be 
sure  of  getting  a  copy  by  return  mail.  t 
GALLOWAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  408  M WATERLOO,  IA 


FARM 
CUSHMAN 


The  High  Power  1 
Engine  for  All  Farm  Work 

Take  it  wherever 
you  have  use  for 
it — if  weighs  lest 
than  200  pounds, 


Original 
Binder 
Engine 


4  Full  Horse  Power 

Fulls  more  than  rated  power.  4-cycIe  auto- 
matic throttle  governor.  Fuel  consumed  is 
proportioned  to  work— no  waste.  Easy  to 
move  and  handle,  easy  speed  change,  fits  in 
any  place,  simple,  dependable.  Up-to-date 
farmers  are  buying  the  Farm  Cushman  be- 
cause it's  an  all-purpose  engine  suited  to 
every  p»wer  job,  from  turning  the  grind- 
stone to  operating  the  binder.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  what  other  farmers  are  doing. 
We  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p.  specialty  engine* 
lor  heavier  work.  Get  descriptive  catalog. 
Don  i  buy  till  you  see  it. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

2036  N  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Install  a  Lighting  Plant 

Enjoy  the  comforts  that  electricity  brings  to  your 
home — the  convenience  of  electric  lights  »nd  the 
many  uses  to  which  electricity  can  be  put.  Install 
a  power  plant  of  your  own.  An 

8  h.p.  Rumely-Olds  Engine 

will  furnish  electricity  cheaper  than  the  metered 
kind.    Makes  electric  lights  postible  anywhere. 
The  Rumely-Olds  Gasoline  Engine  comes  in 
all  convenient  sizes  —  a    high    class  engine, 
economical  in  operation,  furnishes  power  for 
every  sort  of  a  job  where  power  is  required. 
Use  this  engine  in  connection  with  a 
Romely  Automatic  Electric  Light  Plant 
This  outfit  works  automatically  with  no 
trouble  to  you.    It  will  light  your  house  and 
buildings.    Rumely  Automatic  Electric  Light 
Plants  Lfe  worth  investigating. 
//  will  pay  you  to  consider  this  outfit  and  write 
for  Data-Book  No.  344.  on  the  Rumely-Olds 
Engine  and  information  about  the  Electric  Light 
Plant.    Ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 


LINCOLN 
Home  Office:  LaPorte,  Ind 


BRASS  and  STRINGED 

.Instruments.,^ 


Would  you  like  to' 
M     know  about  violin;  . 

cornets,  drums,  clarionets,  or 
any  other  kind  of  braset  wood, 
wind,  reed  or  stringed  instrument.  No  matter 
whether  yoa  want  a  band,  orchestra,  solo  or  home  use 
_nt.  we  have  the  bircErest  line  in  the  West.  In  fact 
is  so  large  we  have  to  publish  many  different 
catalogues.   We  will  send  you  catalog  free^f  any  par- 
ticular  instrument  you  are  interested  in.  Write  today 
^™  ^kl    and  be  sure  to  namewhat  instrumentyouwantfalalogof. 
Jenkins  Music  House,        Jenkins  Block.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


By  a  Jayhawker 

March  10  was  reached  today,  and 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  no  winter 
damage  has  been  done  to  fall  sown 
grain,  grass  or  alfalfa.  Owing  to  a 
dry  fall  much  newly  sown  grass  and 
alfalfa  was  small,  but  it  appears  to 
be  starting  in  good  shape.  One  field 
of  English  bluegrass  that  we  sowed 
last  fall  made  hardly  enough  growth 
to  appear  above  the  drill  mark,  but 
already,  with  the  few  warm  days  we 
have  had,  we  can  see  the  lines  of 
green  begin  to  show  down  the  field. 
The  fields  are  soaked  with  moisture 
from  the  snow  and  rains  of  two  weeks 
ago  and  it  will  be  two  or  three  days 
yet  before  work  can  begin,  always 
providing  that  no  more  moisture 
comes.  The  flax  acreage  will  be  very 
small  here  this  spring,  but  a  good 
deal  of  oats  will  be  sown.  For  a 
number  of  year  oats  has  done  well 
here,  and  last  year  it  made  the  best 
average  crop  we  have  ever  seen  in 
this  section.  This  encourages  many 
to  sow  oats  in  spite  of  the  menace  of 
the  chinch  bugs.  Grain  prices  re- 
main about  the  same,  with  corn  at 
50  cents  and  wheat  at  83  cents. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  many 
during  the  last  few  years  to  buy 
cattle  to  fill  their  pastures,  letting 
the  other  felow  raise  them.  This 
plan  has  paid  well,  but  it  now  seems 
that  the  man  who  raises  the  calves 
is  to  have  his  inning.  It  is  likely 
that  some  pastures  here  will  be 
mowed  this  coming  season,  as  the 
owners  hesitate  to  buy  at  prevailing 
prices,  fearing  that  they  may  not 
realize  anything  for  their  pasture  or 
perhaps  even  will  lose  more  than 
that.  Most  pasture  owners  have  made 
arrangements  to  fill  up,  however,  and 
it  is  likely  that  this  section  will 
show  a  greater  number  of  cattle 
"per  capita"  than  any  other  part  of 
the  state.  This  is  more  of  a  cattle 
section  than  most,  and  the  farmers 
here  have  hung  onto  their  stock  more 
tenaciously  than  in  many  localities 
where  the  main  thing  is  wheat  or 
corn  raised  to  sell  on  the  market. 
Because  of  this,  our  part  of  Kansas 
has  prospered  more  than  could  be 
thought  possible  when  we  consider 
the  partial  crop  failures  of  the  last 
three  years.  One  thing  is  certain, 
however:  the  man  who  hires  pasture 
will  have  to  pay  something  for  the 
weight  cattle  put  on  this  summer, 
with  bills  of  $7  to  $8  per  head  for  the 
season  from  May  1  to  October  1. 

I  cannot  say  that  we  miss,  but  we 
notice,  the  lack  of  two  classes  that 
used  to  travel  our  roads  in  consider- 
able numbers.  The  first  is  the  ped- 
dlers, who  have  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent cut  off  by  the  county  license  law 
which  exacts  $50  from  each  peddler 
But  a  few  are  willing  to  pay  that 
much,  and  the  peddling  tribe  is  now 
limited  here  to  three  or  four  medicine 
wagons  which  in  addition  to  a  line  of 
patent  medicines  carry  spices,  ex- 
tracts and  toilet  articles.  The  mail- 
order houses  and  the  license  fee 
combined  have  about  cleaned  out  the 
peddlers  in  this  section.  The  other 
class  is  the  hobos  and  tramps,  of 
which  we  see  fewer  and  fewer  each 
year.  Stricter  laws  against  vagrancy 
in  the  towns  have  made  this  class 
shy  of  Kansas,  and  more  and  more 
farmers  have  made  up  their  minds 
not  to  feed  a  lot  of  lazy,  hulking, 
able-bodied  men  who  will  not  work 
and  who  cannot  be  forced  to.  I  know 
it  seems  hard  to  many  to  turn  away 
what  may  be  a  hungry  man,  but  only 
by  turning  them  away  can  we  clean 
up  our  highways  and  make  them  safe 
for  women  and  children  If  a  man 
has  a  mind  to  work  for  his  dinner, 
let  him;  if  not,  send  him  hiking 
down  the  road. 

Farmers  belonging  to  the  Grange 
here  in  Coffey  county,  Kansas,  have 
formed  a  stock  company  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $10,000,  and;  with  this 
propose  to  buy  and  seH  in  large 
quantities.  They  do  not  propose  to 
go  into  the  mercantile  business,  for 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  co-operative 
store  could  make  much  profit  in  com- 
petition with  the  mail-order  houses, 
but  they  do  intend  to  combine  and 
sell  their  grain,  stock,  grass  seed 
and... sjuch  farm  produce  in  car  lots, 
thus  cutting"  out  the  ^maUibuy.er.  who 


makes  the  largest  profit.  They  also 
propose  to  buy  in  car  lots  such  things 
as  coal,  lumber,  salt,  machinery,  flour 
and  mill  feed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  intend  in  all  cases  to  buy 
away  from  home;  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  give  the  home  man  a  chance 
to  compete,  and  if  he  can  make  a 
price  that  meets  competition  he  will 
get  the  order.  Certainly  any  man. 
whether  home  dealer  or  not,  can 
afford  to  sell  cheaper  in  car  lots 
when  cash  is  paid  than  in  small  lots 
and  with  part  of  that  on  time. 
Already  th6  home  miller,  who  has 
been  making  as  low  prices  to  farmers 
as  any  mill  in  the  county,  has  agreed 
to  furnish  them  both  flour  and  feed 
in  car  lots  as  cheap  as  they  can 
buy  in  the  same  quantity  anywhere 
in  the  west.  If  this  company  manage 
their  affairs  rightly  they  should  be 
able  to  make  it  pay  well. 


SEEBB.G.  CLOVER 

A  Lancaster  county  reader  asks 
about  methods  of  seeding  clover  in 
the  spring  with  winter  wheat  or  oats. 
There  is  probably  no  best  way  for  all 
conditions.  On  winter  wheat  an  ex- 
cellent method  is  to  use  a  press  drill, 
drilling  the  clover  crosswise  of  the 
rows  of  wheat.  This  requires  a  drill 
with  large  wheels  at  the  end  to  carry 
the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
machine,  so  that  the  depth  of  the 
clover  seed  may  be  properly  gauged. 
Drilling  in  this  way  is  one  of  the 
surest  methods,  because  it  places  the 
seed  down  in  moist  earth.  It  does 
not  materially  injure  the  wheat. 
Where  this  plan  is  not  practicable 
the  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast  and 
harrowed  lightly.  In  some  seasons 
a  good  stand  may  be  secured  by  seed- 
ing on  top  of  the  ground,  and  depend- 
ing upon  snow  or  rain  to  cover  the 
r.eed;  but  this  cannot  be  depended 
upon  in  this  climate. 

Several  methods  of  seeding  clover 
with  oats  are  practiced.  One  of  the 
best  is  to  have  a  grass-seed  attach- 
ment on  the  drill,  and  sow  the  clover 
while  drilling  the  oats.  A  common 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  allow  the 
clover  seed  to  fall  in  front  of  the, 
disk  furrow  openers  and  take  its 
chances  on  being  covered.  To  insure 
more  complete  covering,  however,  a 
heavy  log  chain  is  often  dragged 
transversely  behind  the  drill. 

We  have  heard  of  farmers  putting 
the  clover  seed  into  the  drill  box 
with  the  oats,  and  allowing  it  to  go 
out  through  the  same  spouts.  Where 
this  plan  is  followed  the  clover  seed 
must  be  mixed  with  the  oats  fre- 
quently to  keep  it  from  separating 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This 
method  may  put  the  clover  seed  in 
too  deeply  unless  the  drill  is  run 
shallow  For  drilling  clover  with 
grain  we  need  an  attachment  that 
will  run  the  clover  seed  into  the 
same  furrows,  but  far  enough  back 
of  the  openers  to  keep  it  from  being 
covered  as  deeply  as  the  grain.  In 
the  absence  of  a  clover  seeding  at- 
tachment the  clover  seed  may  be 
broadcasted,  before  or  after  the  oats 
is  drilled  and  covered  by  harrowing. 

Spring  seeding  of  clover  with  grain 
is  by  no  means  a  sure  method  of 
securing  a  stand.  In  fact,  it  has  failed 
regularly  in  Nebraska  now  for  three 
seasons  and  not  many  farmers  have 
nerve  enough  to  try  it  again.  Grain 
competes  too  fiercely  with  the  young 
clover  for  moisture.  If  seeded  with 
grain  at  all  the  stand  of  grain  should 
be  thin.  Seeding  alone  in  the  spring, 
or  seeding  on  stubble  in  the  late 
summer,  are  surer  methods. 


DISKING  ALFALFA 

Some  theories  do  not  work  out  in 
practice.  Improving  the  stand  and 
yield  of  alfalfa  by  disking  it  with 
a  blade  disk  is  one  of  them.  Nebraska 
farmers  who  have  tried  this  treat- 
ment condemn  it  almost  to  a  man. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  Splitting  the 
crowns,  instead  of  being  a  good 
thing,  is  a  very  bad  thing.  It  allows 
root  rot  and  other  diseases  to  gain 
entrance  into  the  plants,  and  leads 
to  a  thinning  out  of  the  stand.  The 
successful  implement  for  alfalfa 
cultivation  must  be  one  that  does  not 
mutilate  the  crowns  so  severely  as 
a  blade  disk. 

The  spike-tooth  renovator  has 
promise,  because  it  loosens  the  soil  in 
an  alfalfa  field  without  greatly  in- 
juring the  crowns.  Another  imple- 
ment for  cultivating  alfalfa  has  a 
gang  of  small  shovels  on  long  flexible 
beams,  so  they  can  slip  around  the 
crowns.  _These  last  named  imple- 
ments— the  spike-tooth  renovator  and 


the  shovel  machine  —  have  not  been 
tested  enough  as  yet  to  say  just  how 
valuable  they  are  in  the  alfalfa  field. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  our  readers  who  have  tried  either 
kind  of  implement. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Beater  on  the  Axle 


Take  any  manure  spreader  youhave 
ever  seen,  remove  all  the  clutches  and 
chains,  all  the  countershafts  and  stub 
axles,  do  away  with  all  adjustments 
and  mount  the  beater  on  the  rear  axle. 

Rebuild  the  spreader  so  that  the 
top  of  the  box  is  only  as  high  as  your 
hips.  Make  it  stronger.  Remove 
some  two  hundred  trouble-giving 
parts  and  throw  them  away.  You 
will  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what 
the  John  Deere  Spreader.the  Spreader 
with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle,  is  like. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  beater 
and  all  its  driv- 
ing parts  are 
mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  This 
construction  is 
patented.  You 
cannot  get  it 
on  any  other  spreader  made. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken 
from  the  rear  axle  through  a  planet- 
ary transmission  (like  that  on  auto- 
mobiles). It  is  positive,  runs  in  oil, 
and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

Few  Working  Parts 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  so  sim- 
ple that  there  are  no  adjustments.  It 
has  some  two  hundred 
less  parts  than  the 
simplest  spreader 
heretofore  made. 

There  are  no  clutch- 
es to  throw  it  into 
gear.     The  lever  at 
the  driver's  right  is 
moved  back  until  the     Out  of  Gear 
finger,  or  dog,  engages  a  large  stop  at 
the  rear  of  the  machine.    All  the 
chains  and  adjustments  have  been 
done  away  with. 

Only  "Hip-High" 

Because 
the  beater  is 
mounted  on 
the  rear  axle, 
it  is  only 
"hip -high" 
to  the  top  of 
the  box. 
Each  forkful 
Easy  to  Loaa  of  manure  is 

put  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the  spreader. 

Roller  bearings,  few  working  parts, 
the  center  of  the  load  comparatively 
near  the  horses,  and  the  weight  dis- 
tributed over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Spreader  Book  Free — Tells  about  manure, 
when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store  it,  and  a 
description  of  the  John  Deere  Spr""i*r.  Ask  for 
this  book  as  Package  No.  Y,  18 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Moline,  Illinois 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Veterinary  Course  at  Home 

$1500  ^d  upward! 
can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp- 
lest English.  Diploma 
granted.  Graduates  as- 
sisted in  getting  loca- 


Or.  E.  H.  Baldwin  writes;  . 

'  I  took  the  course  for  my  tions  or  positions.  Cost 
iwn  benefit  on  the  farm,  within  reach  of  all. 
but  the  6uccesa  I  had  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
started  me  in  practice  and      white  fo*  particulahi 

row  I  am  going  night  and 
\y.  Yotircoursehasbeen 
1  irth  thousands  to  me, 
►  i  will  be  to  any  man." 


The  London  Veterinary 
Correspondence  School 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animals  Learn  a«  home  to  moon* 
HnimalS  birds,    animal",  l*n>« 

heads,  2sh:  tan  skins:  make  beautiful 
ni -  •  ..        cv-    Decorate  your  horn* 
with  your  own  trophies.    Maiie  *W 
money  mounting  for  others.  Loam 
quickly  during  spare  time,  *•  pitrantM f* 
ceo.   Charges  i™.   Write  today  for  FREfc  Il- 
lustrated book  explaining  taxidermy  •"<> 
showing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  ani 
mala.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
63  Monarch  Bldg..  Oman*.  Neur 


Wednesday,  March  1.9,  1913. 


THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Pocketful  of  Wolves 

One  day  as  papa  was  hauling  alfalfa 
hay  he  saw  a  wolf  and  siced  the  dog 
on  her.  The  dog  chased  her  a  little 
ways,  then  she  turned  and  chased  the 
dog.  Papa  then  came  home  and  got 
the  shotgun,  and  he  and  my  cousin 
Philip  jumped  into  the  wagon  and 
went  back  after  her.  She  was  still 
there.  Philip  held  the  horses  while 
papa  shot  the  wolf,  but  he  didn't  kill 
her  and  she  ran  away.  The  shot 
frightened  the  horses;  they  turned 
around  and  broke  the  wagon  tongue. 
When  they  had  stopped  them  papa 
gave  Philip  the  gun  and  told  him  to 
go  after  the  wolf  while  he  brought 
the  horses  home. 

Philip  went  down  into  a  draw  after 
the  old  wolf  and  found  a  nest  of  little 
ones  there.  He  was  putting  them  into 
his  pockets  when  the  old  wolf  came 
up  near  him,  but  he  shot  at  her  and 
she  went  off  again.  He  brought  the 
seven  little  wolves  home  with  him, 
and  that  afternoon  he  took  them  to 
town  and  got  the  bounty  on  them. 
In  the  evening  one  of  our  neighbors 
found  the'  old  wolf  dead. — Harold 
Smith,  age  11,  Nelson,  Neb. 


An  Unkind  Pet 

1  went  to  see  my  cousins  one  day 
last  fall.  They  had  a  pet  wolf.  We 
played  with  it,  and  it  bit  me  on  the 
left  arm,  but  did  not  hold  on  long. 
Papa  came  running  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  When  I  came  home  I 
went  to  the  doctor.  He  did  not  put 
any  medicine  on  my  arm,  but  burned 
the  wound  out. — Mark  Nelson,  age  7, 
Plymouth,  Neb. 

A  Limit  to  Gentleness 

When  I  was  five  years  old  mamma, 
my  sister  and  I  went  to  visit  my  aunt 
in  Iowa.  My  aunt  had  a  nice,  white 
driving  horse  which  was  very  gentle. 
I  was  playing  with  an  iron'  file  one 
day  and  went  up  and  struck  the  horse. 
She  jumped  and  kicked  and  knocked 
out  four  of  my  teeth  and  cut  my  lip 
in  two.  The  doctor  had  to  take  two 
stitches  in  it.  All  my  teeth  have 
come  in  but  one  now,  and  the  dentist 
says  that  will  never  come.  I  still 
have  a  scar  on  my  lip. — Bernice 
Green,  age  10,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


Real  Sport 

A  iriend  of  mine  came  down  to  our 
place  one  Sunday  and  wanted  me  to 
go  Ashing  with  him,  and  my  father 
said  I  might.  I  could  not  take  my 
pony,  so  both  of  us  rode  on  one  horse 
to  his  home,  where  we  got  our  fish- 
hook* and  lines  and  a  pail  of  lunch. 
Then  we  hitched  his  pony  to  the  pony 
cart  and  started.  We  drove  about  five 
mile?  north,  then  tied  the  pony  and 
walked  on  a  little  way  and  sat  down 
by  a  big  creek  to  eat  our  lunch.  After 
that  we  cut  our  poles  and  walked 
farther  up  the  creek.  We  dug  angle- 
worms for  bait.  We  fished  until  five 
o'clock  and  then  started  back  to  the 
cart.  When  we  reached  it  we  found 
that  somebody  had  hitched  up  the 
pony  and  checked  him  up  so  that  he 
could  not  eat  grass.  We  caught 
sevei!  fish.  —  Mathias  Kaarstad,  age 
12,  Bradish,  Neb. 


Not  Well  Matched 

Mj  brother  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bor Loys  went  hunting  one  summer. 
There  is  a  creek  south  of  our  house 
and  they  followed  it  a  little  ways, 
then  they  noticed  a  large  nest  in  a 
tall  tree.  One  of  the  boys  said  he 
woull  climb  it  and  find  out  what  was 
there.    When  he  reached  the  nest  he 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
>edals;  rfew  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Tubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features 
possessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 
for  5  years. 

FACTORY  PRICES  areTeVs'tSaS 
others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  rell 
able  models  from  812  up^  A  few  good 

We  ship 
on  ap» 


saw  some  baby  squirrels  in  It.  He 
kep:  some  of  them  and  my  brother 
kept  the  one  that  was  left.  He  brought 
it  home  and  turned  it  out  on  one  of 
the  porches  while  he  made  a  cage.  It 
was  quite  wild  at  first,  but  it  became 
a  little  tame  after  awhile;  then  one 
day  it  got  away.  We  did  not  see  it 
for  some  time,  but  at  last  it  came 
back  Our  dog  saw  it  coming  and 
chased  it  until  he  caught  it  and  bit 
it.  Wo  kept  it  for  a  while,  but  finally 
it  died  and  for  a  long  time  we  missed 
it. — Flora  Robinett,  age  13. 


Lively  Times  in  the  Kitchen 

One  evening  while  washing  the 
supper  dishes  I  had  a  little  mishap. 
When  I  was  about  half  through  I  set 
the  pan  on  the  stove  to-  warm.  The 
water  got  a  little  too  hot,  so  I  put  it 
on  the  table  again,  but  before  I  could 
get  the  leaf  up,  over  went  the  dishpan 
— ker-bang! — on  the  floor.  Luckily 
there  were  not  any  dishes  in  it,  for  I 
had  just  finished  washing  them. 

As  I  was  mopping  up  the  dishwater 
(which  wasn't  a  bit  greasy,  of  course) 
papa  called  out  to  know  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  him  that,  as  water  was 
so  high  priced,  I  had  to  scrub  with 
the  dishwater.  You  may  be  sure  my 
clothes  were  nice  and  wet.  Just  as  I 
was  finishing  the  mopping  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  front  door.  It's  a 
good  thing  it  wasn't  the  kitchen 
door!  But  the  man  who  came  was 
a  stranger  in  our  neighborhood. 

A  few  days  before  this  I  had  gone 
out  onto  the  porch  to  throw  out  my 
dishwater.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and 
down  I  went,  pan,  water  and  all.  It 
was  a  good  thing  that  I  let  go  of  the 
pant  for  if  I  hadn't  I  would  have 
been  in  a  nice  mess. — Mattie  John- 
son, age  14,  Raymond,  Neb. 


General  Excitement 

One  night  I  was  turning  the  cream 
separator  when  I  heard  a  noise  out- 
side. Mamma  was  in  the  room  and 
went  out  to  see  what  had  happened. 
The  bucket  under  the  milk  spout  was 
full  and  I  called  for  somebody  to 
come,  but  nobody  did,  so  I  left  the 
eparator  and  ran  out  to  see  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  noise.  I  was  in 
time  to  see  our  team  of  ponies  tear 
into  the  yard  without  any  buggy.  The 
folks  were  on  top  of  the  hill  and  I 
went  up  there  to  learn  what  had 
happened. 

The  horses  had  been  hitched  to  the 
top  buggy  and  tied  to  the  hitching 
post.  Papa  had  been  slopping  the 
hogs  and  the  little  pigs  were  follow- 
ing him.  He  went  up  by  the  buggy 
and  turned  around  and  struck  the 
pigs  with  a  whip.  The  horses  were 
frightened;  they  plunged  forward  and 
broke  the  post,  then  went  tearing  up 
the  hill  and  turned  around.  The 
buggy  upset  two  or  three  times  and 
the  top  was  broken  a  little.  The 
horses  broke  loose  from  the  buggy 
and  ran  back  home.  When  the  ex- 
citement was  over  I  went  back  to 
the  separator  and  found  milk  all  over 
the  floor.  —  Helen  Petersen,  age  12, 
Valparaiso,  Neb. 


second-hand  machines  $3  to  S8. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  ", 


protal,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  In  U.  8. 
'  without  a  cent  in  advance.  BO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
yon  jet  our  big  new  catalog  and  specialprices  and  a  mar* 
mtmim " $P*r-  A  PO'tal  brlugseverythlng.  Write  it  now. 
(IRES  Coaster-Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps,  parts 
andsundnosfcaf/usuaiprices.  Rider  Agents 
•vei  j  where  are  coining  money  selling  our  bicycles,  tires 
•ndsnndrles.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCL6  CO.   PEPT.  M-316  CHICAGO 


Theory  Didn't  Work 

There  was  about  half  an  acre  of 
land  at  our  place  that  we  did  not  use, 
and  as  we  had  no  horse  nor  cow  we 
told  a  neighbor  he  could  put  his  pony 
into  the  small  pasture.  He  did  so, 
and  said  that  my  brother  and  I  might 
ride  on  the  pony,  whose  name  was 
June.  One  day  Glenn,  my  brother, 
saddled  June  and  rode  a  long  way, 
and  I  said,  "I  am  going  to  ride  to- 
morrow evening."  "All  right,"  said 
papa. 

The  next  evening  papa  saddled 
June,  but  did  not  strap  the  saddle 
very  tight.  I  got  on  and  June  began 
a  slight  canter,  and  I  did  not  know 
enough  to  hold  the  reins  in.  I  had 
been  reading  "Black  Beauty"  .  and 
knew  that  horses  did  not  like  it.  By 
this  time  June  began  to  think  I 
wanted  her  to  go  fast,  but  she  was 
badly  mistaken.  I  had  ridden  so  little 
before  that  it  scared  me,  and  I  began 
to  scream.  No  one  could  catch  June, 
and  I  was  helpless.  We  reached  a 
corner  and  June  was  going  so  fast 
that  the  saddle  turned  and  she  ran 
off  without  me. 

I  was  not  much  hurt,  but  very  much 
frightened.  As  soon  as  I  could  I  got 
up  and  went  after  June,  but  pretty 
soon  a  boy  came  up  with  her.  I  rode 
home  in  a  buggy,  and  the  only  injury 
I  sustained  was  a  bruised  knee  and  a 
little  skin  taken  off  my  back.  But  I 
got  off  easily,  I  think.  Don't  you? — 
Carol  Esther  Ankeny,  age  11,  Pawnee 
City,  Neb. 


Electrify  Your  Farm! 


Electrify  your  farm  and  save  hours  of  time, 
miles  of  steps  and  a  big  pile  of  dollars.  The 
power,  convenience  and  luxury  of  electricity  can 
be  at  hand  all  the  lime — summer  or  winter,  rain 
or  shine— If  you  use  a  few  French  Dry  Batteries 

They  Help  All 


Just  the  pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  and  presto/  the  gasoline  and  automobile 
engine  is  started;  both  party  and  exchange  lines 
of  the  telephone  are  working;  gates  and  doors 
are  opened;  call  bells  are  rung  and  scores  of 
other  duties  are  performed.  Everyone  in  the 
family  will  benefit  by  the  use  of  a  few 


Made  in 
Maditon 

Think  of  having  electricity  "on  tap"  all  the  time! 
Father,  instead  of  fussing  with  a  dangerous  kero- 
sene lantern  in  the  dark  barn,  now  simply  pushes 
the  button  of  an  electric  flasher.  Mother  doesn't 
stumble  down  the  dark  cellar  stairs  risking  life 
and  limb  any  longer.  She  "switches  on"  a  light 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  goes  her  way  in 
safety.  A  telephone  between  the  house  and  the 
barn  is  a  great  convenience. 

The  mail-carrier  can  press  a  button  on  the  mall- 
box  'way  out  on  the  road,  which  rings  a  bell  in  the 
house  telling  the  folks  that  there's  some  mall  In 
the  box.  These  and  dozens  of  other  helps  are 
yours  with  French  Dry  Patteries. 

Get  the  Genuine 

If  yon  want  a  battery  that  will  deliver  a  strong  cur- 
rent foratonp  time,  insist  on  the  genuine  French  Bat- 
tery—the dry-cell  battery  with  an  army  of  satisfied 
users.  Poor-quality  batteries  give  weak  current  for  a 
short  time  ana  then  "peter  oat"  entirely.  Don't  take 
chancesl  Your  dealer  will  tell  you  the  particulai 
French  Battery  you  need  If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  Frenoh  Dry  Batteries  and  how  they  can  help  you 
do  your  firm  work,  send  your  name  and  uddress  on  a 
postal.  Write  today.  (3) 


Here's  a  great  time  saver— a  great  work 
saver!  Does  everything— from  hoisting  en- 
gines, wagon  bodies,  and  hogs,  down 
to  stretching  wire  fence.  Strings  up 
the  load— holds  it  up  alone!  Saves 
time,  money,  muscle,  in  40  different 
wcys.    Can't  be  beat— can't  let  go. 

JUMBO 

Safety  Hoist 
and  Wire  Stretcher 

Earns  Cost— Costs  Little.  The  hoist 
lifts   loads  like  ordinary  block  and 
tackle.    But  the  minute  you  let  up  on 
pull-rope  the  automatic  locking:  de- 
vice of  the  Jumbo  grips  onto  the  pull- 
rope  and  it*s  fast.  The  only  hoist  that 
elevates,  lowers,  locks  and  unlocks  all 
with  one  rope!  The  heavier  the  load  ' 
the  tighter  that  grip.   It's  the  grip  j 
that  can't  slip!    It  treats  all  ropes 
alike,  whether  they're  old,  new,  wet 
or  frazzled.   Adjustable  to  different 
sizes  of  rope. 

New  Catalog— FREE! 

Hall  Hoists  are  made  in 
nine  different  sizes;  capac- 
ity 400  lbs.  to  4  tons.  Mail 
your  name  and  your  dealer's 
for  our  new  labor-saving  Cat- 
alog:.   Do  it  today!  We'll 
tell  you  how  to  see  hoist  with- 
out sending  money  ! 

HALL  MFG.  CO. 
908  Main  St. 
Monticello,  Iowa 


Here  is  freedom 
from  high  prices 
on  lumber 


You  carry  the  burden  of  five  middlemen— yes, : 
ally  carry  them,  when  you  buy  lumber  or  mill  work 
of  your  local  dealer.  They  all  get  a  fat  profit  out  of 
what  you  pay.  Their  materials  come  from  a  mill  of 
the  combine.  Too  high  a  mill  price  to  begin  with.  By 
the  time  the  five  profits  have  been  added,  the  price  to 
you  is  a  regular  hold-up.  Throw  off  high  price  burdens— 

Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills 
Save  40%  to  60% 


We  are  one  of  the  biggest  inde- 
pendent lumber  companies.  Own 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres 
of  choice  western  timber.    Do  our 
own  cutting,  logging  and  railroad- 
ing.  Operateslx  huge* mills.  Pro- 
duce daily  20  to  30  cars  of  highest 
grade  lumber  and  millwork— sath 
doors,  shingles,  etc. -  — 
It's  easy  to  see  why  we  can  put  high 
prices  to  flight,  easy  to  see  how  we  can 
eave  you  40%  to  60%. 
Besides  lowest  price,  we  offeryou  bet- 
ter materials  and  efficient  deliv- 
ery service. 


These  Prices  Save 
You  40     to  60 

F.  O.  B.  Seattle 
These  few  items  are  a  mere 
glimpse  at  the  hundreds  of  bar- 
pains  in  our  big  catalog  of  lumber 
and  millwork.    Write  for  it. 


Clear  red  cedar  shingles, 

per  M  $2.20 
Extra  #A*   red  cedar  shingles, 
per  M,  $1.80 


Clear  fir  flooring 


2  x  6  fir,  per  M 


2  X  4.  14  Mid  16  ft.  No.  1 
common  fir.  per  M     ■  $13.00 


Immediate  Shipments 
—Quick  Delivery 

We  carry  immense  stocks, 
miles  and  miles  of  lumber  piles 
—  warehouses  groaning  with 
heavy  stock,  await  your  orders. 

Shipments  made  within  24  to 
48  hours.  Seven  great  railways 
carry  our  shipments  to  all  points 
West  of  the  Mississippi  within 
two  weeks,  and  at  favorable 
freight  rates. 


Materials  of  Celebrated 
Quality 

Our  lumber  comes  from  a  region 
noted  for  big  timber  —  famous  for 
strength  and  durability.  Free  from 
large  knots  and  sap,  and  strai  gh  t. 

Railroad  companies  use  fir  for  car 
sills  and  car  siding.  Best  for  undergo- 
ing climatic  changes  and  for  severe 
wear  and  tear.  Grade  for  grade,  our 
material  will  grade  better  than  local 
lumbermen's.  Money  promptly  refunded 
unless  satisfied. 

Send  Us  Your  List  of 
Materials 

Quit  paying  40%  to  60%  too  much  for 
lumber  of  inferior  quality.  Throw  off 
this  unnecessary  burden  of  five  middle- 
men, iiet  out direct-to-tjou  figures.  Send 
its  your  carpenter's  material  list  for 
prices  delivered  your  station. 

We  ship  everything  for  building  com- 
plete —  lumber,  sash  doors,  shingles, 
millwork,  hardware  and  paint. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
catalog  and  price  list. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

65.7'First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kindly  send  me  your  catalog  and  list  of  prices  on  lum- 
ber and  building  supplies  laid  down  at  my  station. 

(Be  sure  to  write  plainly) 


I  am  planning  tobuiM  as  follows:. 
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Easier  Dish  washing 


Use  Borax  freely  in  the 
kitchen.    Use  for  all 
cleaning  purposes. 
It  cuts  grease  and  scum 
and  it  is  dirt's  worst 
enemy.    Be  sure  you 
get  20  Mule  Team 
Borax— it  is  pure. 


20  M  ULE  TEAM 


PLUMBING  CATALOG 


Buy  ^rootle  direct  from  manufacturer 
and  easily  install  them  yourself ,  thus 

Save  Big  Money  temlV^Z: 

-  ™ —ii  ■  pumps,  pi  pe, 

bathtubs. sinks, etc.  Send  name  today  for  big  FREE 
Illustrated  1  Mi-page  catalog. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO., 
'    Sixth  St.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


bnvo  Circlo 

Payy  it  <aloTv6) 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb, 

GIVE  AWAY 

Shall  we  not  open  the  human  heart, 
Swing  the  doors  till  the  hinges  start; 
Stop  our   worrying,   doubt  and  din, 
Hunting  heaven  and  dodging  sin? 
There  is  no  need  to  search  so  wide — 
Open  the  door  and  stand  aside — 
Let  God  in! 

Shall  we  not  open  the  human  hearl 
To  loving  labor  in   field  and  mart; 
Working   together    for   all  about, 
The  glad,  large  labor  that  knows  no  doubt  V 
Can  He  be  held  in  our  narrow  rim? 
Do  the  work  that  Is  work  for  Him — 
Let  God  out! 

Shall   we  not  open  the   human  heart. 
Never  to  close  and  stand  apart? 
God   Is  a  force   to   give  way  to! 
God   is  a  thing  you  have  to  do! 
God  can  never  be  caught  by  prayer. 
Hid   in  your  heart   and  fastened   there — 
Let  God  through. 
— Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  in  Nautilu- 


A  Hint 
of  the 
VALUES 
in  the 


wo 

£  Mi.  Whets 

TnplePanel 
AutoSeat ftrjfi 
Buggy 


Roebuck 
Vehicle 
Book  I 


Over  49,000 
sold  because 
farmers  can  easily 
see  the  value  offered. 
Up  to  the  minute  in  style  and 
finish.   Materials  and  construction 
that  make  it  easy  for  us  to  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  buggy.  Triple  panel  auto  seat,  genu- 
ine leather  upholstering,  highest  type  body 
construction,  triple  braced  shafts,  best  wheels 
made,  full  wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  long  distance 
self  oiling  axle.    New  Style  Auto  Skeleton  Top. 
Shipped  from  warehouse  near  you.   Price,  $59.90. 

Over  100  Other  Bargains 

You  should  have  the  Sears-Roebuck  Vehicle  Book  before  you 
order  your  new  buggy,  surrey,  wagon  or  vehicle  of  any  kind.  It 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  highest  quality,  lowest  prices  and  the  greatest 
value  for  every  dollar.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  contains 
complete  and  accurate  descriptions  of  over  100  styles  of 
vehicles.    You  will  find  it  easy  to  select  the  vehicle 
you  want,  and  easy  to  compare  our  quality 
and  prices. 

Send  a  Postal  Now 

Thousands  of  others  are  saving  from 
$35.00  to  $50.00  by  ordering  their  vehicles 
through  the  Sears  -  Roebuck  Special 
Vehicle  Book.    Why  not  sentra  postal" 
card,  see  for  yourself  the  many  styles, 
the  snappy  designs  and  the  low  prices? 
Read  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are 
made  of.    Read  our  straightforward  guaran- 
tee of  absolute  satisfaction.    Then  decide 
where  you  will  buy  your  vehicles  for  1913, 
But  send  for  the  book  now.    A  postal 
will  do. 

Sear*,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago. 


Built  Like  a  Locomotive  Boiler 


ARCADIAN 

Malleable-Nonbreakable 

RANGE 


When  You  Buy  a  Range 
You  Make  or  Lose  Money 

If  you  pick  out  a  range  like  the 
Arcadian  Malleable  Range, 
which  cuts  down  fuel  bills  at  least 

one-third,  you  really  make  money.    But  if 
you  get  a  fuel-wasting  range,  you  lose  money, 
year  after  year. 
The  Arcadian  is  built  exactly  like  a  locomo- 
boiler.    The  metal  is  riveted  together 
metal  to  metal.    This  is  the 
only  construction  that  stays 
straight — no  bolts  to  loosen 
— no  stove  putty  to  crumble 
and  fall  out  and  let  in  false 
drafts  like  ordinary  so-called 
steel  and  cast  iron  ranges. 
Not  only  does  the  Arcadian 
save  at  least  one-third  of  your 
fuel  bills,  but  it  is  the  most  per- 
fect baking  range  ever  built — it  saves 
kitchen  work — never  needs  blacken- 
ing; a  wipe-off  with  an  oily  rag  makes 
it  look  like  new.  Has  oven  thermom- 
eter and  all  improved  facilities. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

This  free  book  tells  the  inside  facts 
about  range  building,  shows  you  how 
to  tell  the  difference  between  fu2i 
saving  and  fuel-wasting  ranges.  It  is 
a  valuable,  interesting  book— write 
for  it  today. 

ARCADIAN  MALLEABLE  RANGE  CO. 
Dept.  .19  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ho 


Tests  of  Real  Friendship 

In  reference  to  "Sandhiller's"  out 
burst  under  a  pressure  we  all  under 
stand  through  experience,  I  will  con 
fess  that  for  my  own  part  I  haven 
much  confidence  in  the  friend  wh 
feels  it  a  bounden  duty  to  repeat  th 
disagreeable  things  that  others  say 
about  me — unless,  perchance,  it  might 
be  a  real    misunderstanding  which 
ought  to  be  removed — for  those  thing 
only  rumple  up  my  feelings  and  di 
turb  my  faith  in  my  friends  witho 
doing  a  particle  of  good;  on  the  oth 
hand,  they  often  do  much  harm. 

Where  the  things  said  are  on  . 
criticisms  of  actions  and  not  directed 
at  character,  it  simply  isn't  worth 
while  to  allow  them  to  sunder 
friendship.  Perhaps,  when  we  tur 
on  the  inward  searchlight,  we  find 
there  was  more  foundation  for  the 
criticism  than  we  like  to  own  even 
to  ourselves.  Perhaps,  even  though 
we  had  no  wrong  intent,  we  have 
done  and  said  things  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  done  and  said  which 
might  easily  have  been  construed  to 
seem  much  worse  than  we  meant 
them. 

Most  of  the  little  troubles  of  011 
lives_lhe  little  things  that  affect  oui 
friendships  —  arise    from  misundei 
standing    one    another's  motives  or 
magnifying  the    little  stabs  to  our 
self-esteem,  as  well  as  by  allowing 
our  unruly  tongues  to  exi  ress  in  un- 
complimentary terms,  in  that  moment 
of  injured  feeling,  our  opinion  of  the 
friend  who  criticised  us.    Are  we  any 
less  unkind  in  our  expression  of  our 
feelings  than  he  was,  and  would  he 
not  have  just  as  much  cause  for  in 
dignation  if  the  kind  go-between  re 
peated  our  remarks  to  him? 

How  do  we  know  what  brought 
forth  those  unjust  remarks?  Our 
good  friends  who  repeat  don't  always 
tell  us  these  things.  Perhaps  before 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  at  enmity 
with  one  who  was  before  considered 
a  dear  friend,  we  owe  it  both  to  our 
selves  and  to  him  to  have  a  face-to 
face  talk  and  a  clear  understanding. 
When  we  stop  to  reflect  on  the  mat- 
ter, we  really  ought  not  to  resent,  for 
more  than  the  first  pardonable  mo- 
ment, criticism  for  which  there  was 
some  base. 

While  we  may  mean  exceedingly 
well  and  intend  no  harm  to  anyone, 
there  is  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  we  all  do  and  say  things  some- 
times that  will  not  bear  a  rigid 
analysis  under  the  light  of  the 
golden  rule  or  of  the  brotherly  love 
and  forbearance  which  we  hope  and 
think  we  have  in  our  hearts.  But  we 
do  not  want  our  attitude  miscon 
strued,  nor  our  friends  to  believe 
without  question  the  tale-bearer  who 
feels  it  his  duty  (and  pleasure)  to 
carry  a  touched-up  report  to  them. 

And  since  we  are  all  more  or  less 
often  guilty  of  voicing  criticisms  of 
each  other,  we  ought  to  swallow 
those  that  inevitably  come  back 
whether  we  feel  that  we  deserve  them 
or  not,  and  if  they  are  so  severe  as 
to  deserve  further  notice  we  should 
go  right  to  their  source  to  clear  them 
up  and  not  trust  to  a  go-between.  If 
real  friendship  did  exist,  a  little  frank 
conversation  will  clear  up  the  mis^ 
understanding  and  remove  the  sting 
which  makes  us,  for  the  moment, 
oubt  everybody,  ourselves  included. 


Pangs  of  a  Pessimist 

To  Home  Circle:  It  is  long  since 
I  have  written  to  you,  yet  I  do  so 
enjoy  all  the  good  things  in  your 
letters.  I  have  been  spending  the 
winter  in  town  in  order  to  send  the 
children  to  school,  for  at  home  we  are 
so  far  from  the  school  house. 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  express 
myself  so  that  I  shall*  be  understood, 
but  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
horrid  way  so  many  have  of  being 
more  than  kind  to  one's  face  and 
then  saying  such  cruel,  unfriendly 
things  as  soon  as  one's  back  is 
urned.  Another  thorn  In  my  flesh 
is  the  friend  (?)  who  always  tells  me 
of  the  unkind  remarks  he  or  she  may 
hear  about  me. 

Only  this  winter  such  a  sad  breach 
has  been  made  in  our  family  circle 
because  one  member  repeated  to 
another  some  remarks  made  by  a 
third  —  and  such  cruel,  unworthy 
words!  Of  course  it  was  told  in 
kindness,  and  the  teller  felt  so  in- 
dignant that  the  other  should  say 
such  things — felt  it  almost  a  duty  to 
•epeat  them  to  me,  for  I  was  the  one 
who  was  under  Are.  I  suppose  I  was 
foolish  to  feel  indignant,  but  I  did; 
and    now    where    were    such  dear 


"riends  are  enemies.  At  least  1 
hought  they  were  dear,  and  friends; 
iut  is  it  a  friend  who  can  and  does 
.peak  the  words  that  seem  to  burn 
2lear  into  one's  heart? 

I  was  talking  to  a  friend  (I  guess 
he  was  a  friend;  he  seemed  to  bel 
md  he  remarked  that  it  is  as  natural 
is  life  for  us  to  say  unkind  things 
of  the  absent  one  to  the  one  with 
whom  we  are  speaking.  He  is  nearer 
*o  me  than  a  friend — his  mother  was 
my  sister;  but  is  he  truly  a  friend  to 
qnvone  who  treats  his  friends  in  that 
way?  Sometimes  I  feel  that  we  can- 
not be  sure  of  anyone  as  a  friend. 
Our  remarks  are  misunderstood,  mis- 
construed, and  we  are  placed  in  a 
position  that  makes  us  enemies  to  our 
own  selves.    What  are  we  to  do? 

The  sand  hills  is  a  good  place  to 
live.  People  are  few  and  rather  far 
between,  but  it  is  a  blessing.  If  thoy 
were  nearer — deliver  us!  What  could 
we  do?  We  generally  stay  at  homo 
and  try  to  mind  our  own  business, 
yet  every  little  while  wc  hear  some- 
thing that  someone  lias  said  which 
makes  us  feel  that  Crusoe's  lot  is  one 
greatly  to  be  desired.  Now,  some- 
body, hand  it  back! 

SANDHILLER. 


Macaroni  With  Cheese 

To  Home  Circle:  Butter  a  baking 
dish  and  fill  it  with  alternate  layers 
of  macaroni  (parboiled)  and  finely 
grated  cheese.  Salt  and  pepper  each 
layer  to  taste.  Cover  the  top  layer 
of  cheese  with  bread  crumbs.  Pour 
in  rich  milk  enough  to  half  fill  the 
dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
about  twenty-five  minutes. 

Adams  Co.  E.  E.  E. 


Working  Witli  Hired  Help 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  become 
interested  in  the  young  housekeeper 
who  expects  to  move  to  a  larger 
farm  and  who  says  she  does  not  know 
what  to  expect  from  a  girl.  Perhaps 
some  of  my  plans  may  help  her. 

My  first  advice  is  to  secure  a  girl 
if  she  can  possibly  do  so,  as  there  is 
far  too  much'  work  for  one  person, 
and  the  little  children  must  not  be 
neglected.  My  girl  gets  up  a  little 
earlier  than  usual  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, prepares  the  breakfast  and 
starts  the  washing.  T  serve  the 
breakfast,  wash  the  dishes,  tidy  the 
house  and  get  dinner.  By  this  time 
the  washing  is  on  the  line  and  she 
is  ready  to  take  up  the  kitchen  work. 

On  Tuesday  I  help  to  tidy  the  house 
and  prepare  dinner  so  as  to  give  her 
more  time  for  ironing.  On  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  forenoons  she  does 
most  of  the  housework,  and  these  are 
my  sewing  days.  On  Friday  she 
cleans  upstairs  and  the  front  part  of. 
the  house,  and  I  get  the  dinner.  On 
Saturday  I  help  with  the  cooking  and 
baking,  but  the  girl  makes  all  the 
bread.  Few  girls,  I  find,  are  capable- 
of  doing  all  these  things  at  first,  but 
I  work  with  them  and  gradually  let 
them  do  things  by  themselves  as  I 
find  they  are  capable. 

I  rarely  ask  a  girl  to  look  after 
the  children  (there  are  six  young 
children  in  our  family),  never  ask 
hier  to  "take  a  stitch"  for  me,  nor  to 
care  for  the  garden  and  poultry.  She 
has  Thursday  afternoon  and  Sunday 
after  dinner  "off,"  the  same  as  city 
girls,  and  when  her  work  is  done  she 
is  "through."  Most  girls  appreciate 
knowing  just  what  their  work  is,  and 
in  this  way  they  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  the  regular  routine  house- 
work for  me  both  well  and  willingly. 
Of  course  when  there  are  extra  duties 
I  work  right  with  the  girl. 

I  keep  a  girl  because  I  need  one, 
and  I  try  to  be  fair  to  both  of  us.  For 
the  most  part  I  have  had  (and  still 
have)  very  good  girls,  and  they  stay 
with  me  and  do  not  run  away  when 
it  looks  as  if  there  will  be  more 
work.  1  hope  these  suggestions  may 
be  of  some  assistance. 

INTERESTED. 


Let  the  Men  Patch  and  Save,  Too 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  not  writ- 
ten for  this  page  for  a  long  time,  but 
have  been  enjoying  the  nice  letters 
bout  using  left-overs  and  making 
rag  carpets.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  people  can  destroy  so  much  that 
others  would  turn  to  good  account; 
nerhaps  greatly  need.  Sisters,  it 
'here  are  things  in  your  home  that 
vou  cannot  make  use  of  yourself,  do 
vou  not  know  some  one  who  could 
and  who  would  be  glad  to  get  them'.' 
Many  a  mother  would  be  delighted 
to  receive  outgrown  garments  to 
make  over  for  her  little  ones.  But 
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some  spoil  the  gift  in  the  way  they 
give  it.  Give  as  though  it  were  a 
pleasure  to  do  so;  not  as  though 
you  were  just  "glad  to  get  the  old 
things  out  of  the  way." 

One  says  that  a  woman  who  feels 
justified  in  making  rag  carpets  must 
have  lots  of  time.  I  think  she  must 
have  more  rags  than  I  have,  for  since 
I  have  learned  to  use  up  left-overs  I 
Mould  be  a  very  long  time  in  getting 
together  enough  rags  to  make  a 
carpet.  When  the  sleeves  in  a  waist, 
shirt  or  dress  wear  out,  as  they  usu- 
ally do.  if  I  have  not  enough  pieces 
like  the  garment  to  make  new  half- 
sleeves  I  use  the  next-best  thing  and 
find  that  the  garment  will  nearly 
always  wear  out  the  second  pair  of 
half-sleeves. 

I  like  to  buy  two  shirts  just  alike, 
then  when  both  are  worn  I  use  the 
best  parts  of  one  to  make  new  half- 
sleeves,  collar,  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  I  have  a  shirt  almost  as  good 
as  new,  as  well  as  a  bundle  of  soft 
rags  to  use  in  so  many  ways  about 
the  house.  How  much  better  it  is  to 
have  these  rags  handy  to  wipe  up 
slops  or  grease  spilled  on  the  floor, 
and  then  burn  them,  than  to  pour  on 
water  and  wipe  it  up  with  the  mop, 
spreading  the  muss  all  over  the  floor 
and  leaving" a  mop  to  be  cleaned! 

The  other  day  I  discovered  that  I 
had  four  pairs  of  stockinglegs  that 
had  been  refooted  until  too  short. 
Baby,  three  years  old,  needed  some 
warmer  clothes.  Yes,  I  might  have 
gone  to  the  store  and  bought  them, 
but  I  remembered  that  someone  had 
told  the/  Home  Circle  how  to  make 
panties  for  the  little  tots  out  of 
stocking  tops;  so  I  went  to  work  and 
in  about  two  hours  I  had  three  pairs 
of  nice  little  panties.  And  what  a 
saving  they  are  on  wash-day — for  she 
wears  them  over  the  white  ones.  They 
are  warmer  than  bloomers  or  another 
skirt,  which  must  be  made  short  on 
account  of  prevailing  fashions. 

I  always  keep  some  soft  white 
cloths  handy  in  case  of  accident,  and 
the  waste  rags  are  put  where  I  can 
get  them  easily.  I  hear  someone  say, 
"Oh,  but  they  clutter  up  the  house 
so!"  They  do  not  if  you  have  a  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  me  to  be  able  in  these 
simple  ways  to  make  the  dollars  go 
a  long  way  and  still  have  my  chil- 
dren neat  and  clean.  My  husband  and 
I  have  always  tried  to  save  together, 
and  we  try  to  teach  the  children  to 
be  saving  too.  When  there  is  so 
much  suffering  and  want  in  this 
world,  the  utmost  that  we  can  do  for 
the  needy  is  only  too  little  compared 
with  the  sinful  extravagance  of  those 
who  have  little*  thought  for  anything 
except  their  own   ease  and  comfort. 

I  enjoyed  the  letter  from  "May"  in 
the  issue  for  February  5,  and  can 
say,  "Those  are  "my  sentiments  too." 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  woman  should 
do  all  the  saving.  A  man  can  save 
just  as  much  outdoors  as  a  woman 
can  indoors,  and  he  can  just  as  easily 
learn  how  to  repair  harness  and  ma- 
chinery, patch  the  holes  in  the  barn 
and  granary,  and  fix  decent  feeding 
troughs  for  the  stock.  These  and 
many  other  things  along  this  line  are 
just  as  much  of  a  saving  as  it  is  for 
a  woman  to  know  how  to  patch  and 
make  up  left-overs  of  clothing  and 
food. 

How  many  times  we  see  a  harness 
tied  together  with  baling  wire  or  cord 
when  it  could  just  as  easily  be  fixed 
right  if  men  were  as  willing  to  patch 
as  women  usually  are.  What  would 
a  man  think  if  a  woman  should  say 
that  she  didn't  have  anything  but  a 
cord  with  which  to  patch  his  trousers? 
Wouldn't  he  buy  some  needles  and 
thread  and  expect  her  to  use  them? 
Then  why  do  not  men,  as  well  as 
women,  learn  to  do  these  things  that 
are  such  a  saving  on  the  pocketbook? 
I  believe  in  "equity  in  partnership," 
and  so  does  my  husband,  and  we  have 
had  fifteen  years  together;  but  we 
see  pienty  of  othe.r  homes  that  to  us 
seem  very  one-sided  affairs. 

MOTHER  OP  FIVE. 

Rcw   Willow  Co. 


The  tireless  cooker  is  just  as  useful 
iu  cold  weather  as  in  warm  in  the 
preparation  of  foods  that  are  better 
for  long,  slow  cooking.  Oatmeal  can 
be  put  in  the  night  before  and  be 
warm  and  ready  for  breakfast,  and 
the  buckwheat  cake  batter  can  be 
kept  from  chilling  on  cold  nights  in 
the  cooker,  just  as  other  things  can 
be  kept  from  cooling.  It  is  a  good 
place  to  keep  the  yeast,  too. 


CENTRAL  NEBRASKA  FARM  HOMES 


1 —  0.  D.  Dickinson,  Spalding 

2 —  Joseph  Ballweg,  Spalding 

3 —  Henry  Kuhl,  Loup  City 


4—  Frank  Beran,  Ord 

5—  S.  W.  Roe,  St.  Paul 

6 —  Joseph  H.  Hartmer 


7 — D.  O.  Franzen,  Arcadia 
S — E.  A.  Fo'wler,  Arcadia 


YOUR  MONEY  DEPOSITED  WITH  US 

S  %%  INTEREST 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write  for  Information 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307    N    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Wash  &  Wring 
With  Ease 


No  back- 
ache, headache  or 
tired  feet.  Time,  Labor 
and  money  saved.    A  tubful 
of  clothes  washed  and  wrung  out 
dry  in  a  few  moments  time  with  the 

A.B.C.  Power  Washer 

Famous  the  world  over  for  its 
marked  superiority.  The  pioneer 
All  Steel  Frame  Washer  with  Slid- 
ing Power  Wringer.    Simple,  dur- 
able,   low   price.  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  14  Days'  FREE  Trial 
Offer  and  printed  matter, 

Altorfer  Bros.Co. 

Dept.  183 
Roanoke, 
III. 


A' so 
Made  for 
Two  Rinse  Tubs 


WORK  SHOES  THAT  WEAR 

Mayer  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes  are  made  for  hard" 
knocks  and  rough  wear.  The  stock  used  is  selected 
for  its  strength  and  durability.  Seasoned  upper  leather, 
heavy  oak  tanned  soles,  solid  counters,  double  leather 
toes  and  double  rows  of  stitching  make  Honorbilt 
Work  Shoes  extra  serviceable. 


HONORBILT 

WORK 
SHOES 


While  they  are  built  for  hard  service,  they  are  neither  clumsy 
nor  ill-fitting.  For  comfort,  looks  and  service  the  Honorbilt  is 
first  among  work  shoes.  They  have  the  quality  because  they 
are  "built  on  honor."  Ask  }!our  dealer  for  Honorbilt  Shoes. 
If  not  obtainable,  write  to  us. 

WARNING  — Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for 
men,  women  and  children;  Drysox,  Yerma  Cushion 
Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

FREE— Send  name  of  dealer  who  does  not  handle 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  and  we  will  send  yon  free,  post- 
paid, handsome  15x20  picture  of  George  Washington. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  Milwaukee 


Encourage  advertising  by  your  at- 
tention;  the  benefits  are  yours. 


GOPHERS 

A.    I\  KFNKEX 


I  MAKE  TRAPS  FOR 
catching  Pocket  Gophtrf. 
Write    for   FREE  Booklet. 

Box  3     KRAMER,  NEB. 
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FARMERS8  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  coita  I  cent*  p« 
word.  No  display.  The  NEBRASKA  FARMBE 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  eoplec 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  an*  all  pal*  In 
advance.  Copy  mart  reach  as  net  l»te> 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  pmbllmtlo* 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts 


WANTED  —  LEASER  FOR  IRRIGATED 
ranch,    three    or    five    years.      J.    L.  Ellis. 

( '  raig,   Colo.  (^2 

FOR  SALE — SO  ACRES.  WEST  PART 
Hall  county:  buildings:  rich  soil;  $80  per 
pcre.  Dill  &  Huston,  grand  Island,  Neb.  (12 
WRIT E — WMTpEARSO N  CO.,  LTD.,  W.  O. 
W  Bldg.,  Omaha,  for  particulars  regarding 
their  ready-made  farms  in  Saskatchewan, 
i  fl2 
Canada, 


FOR  SALE— IMPROVED  FARMS  IN  KNOX 
county  to  be  bought  reasonable,  with  good 
soil,  sure  crops,  clo'e  to  markets,  church 
(inrl'  school.     Otto  Bogner.   Crofton,  Neb. 


GOOD  RESPONSIBLE  PARTY  WOULD 
like  to  rent  furnished  farm  on  basis  of  one- 
third  to  tenant  and  two-thirds  to  landlord. 
Address   Box    E,    care     Nebraska  Farmer, 

Lincoln.  (12 

NEBRASKA  FARM  BARGAINS.  WE 
have  iust  completed  listing  the  best  farm 
pnd  ranch  bargains.  Write  for  list.  I.  L. 
Berber  Investment  Co..  440  Board  of  Trade 

Bldg.,   Omaha,   Neb.  d2 

MRS!  FARMER!  HAVE  YOUR  HUS- 
band  write  for  our  free  literature  on  choice 
northern  Minnesota  lands,  near  Duluth. 
Land  Com'r.,  D.  &  I.  R„  R.  R.,  313  Wolvin 

Bldg.,   Duluth,    Minn.  __ 

FOR  SALE— 320  ACRES.  RICH  SOIL. 
All  tillable.  One  mile  from  Weskan,  Wal- 
lace county,  Kansas.  Wheat  and  corn- land. 
Price    $22.50,    part    cash.     E.    W.  Spencer, 

437   The   Rookery,   Chicago,  111.  

FARMS  WANTED.  WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyer.  Don't  pay  commissiones.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.    American   Investment   Association,  48 

Palace    Bldg..    Minneapolis,  Minn.  

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE  COUN- 
iry  which  has  been  overlooked.  30,000,000 
acres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
, ountry;  no  crop  failures;  free  information. 
We  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
Commission,  Northern  Minnesota  Develop- 
ment Association.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie. 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Dept.  E,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.   (17 

FOR  SALE  ON  EASY  TERMS,  OR  EX- 
change  for  good  farm  land  in  Nebraska 
(near  Lincoln  preferred) — 10  room  house, 
modern  in  every  respect,  first  class  condi- 
tion throughout,  $2,000  barn  and  chicken 
house,  located  in  the  very  best  part  of 
Lincoln.  Good  investment  propositon. 
Rents  for  $50  per  month.  Price  $10,000. 
Prefer  to  sell.  No  cheap  proposition  con- 
sidered on  exchange.  Address  S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie.  owner,  care  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lin- 
coln,  Neb.   tf 

LINCOLN  SUBURBAN  HOME  SITES— 
Readers  of  this1  advertisement  who  are 
interested  in  a  choice  home-site  proposi- 
tion near  the  Nebraska  State  Farm  will 
please  communicate  with  me  with  reference 
to  a  block  of  modern  lots  that  are  to  be 
closed  cut  within  thirty  days.  These  lots 
are  worthy  of  inspection  and  will  appeal 
.strongly  to  farmers  who  want  a  good 
location  near  the  city  and  adjacent  to  the 
State  Farm  and  other  good  schools.  These 
lots  are  available  in-  tracts  of  three  or 
more.  They  are  positively  cheap  and  are 
profitable  as  an  investment  for  building 
improvement,  for  a  home,  or  for  speculation 
in  their  present  condition.  The  price  is  so 
low  that  I  doubt  if  time  would  be  asked 
by  the  class  of  buyers  who  should  own 
them,  tut  if  terms  are  any  inducement 
will  make  them  liberal.  This  proposition 
will  appeal  to  the  good  business  judgment 
of  the  parties  who  want  a  location  of  this 
kind.  Address  owner:  H.  C.  McKelvie, 
care  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. (14 


POULTRY 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 
Jacob  Jletrick,  Wahoo,  Neb..  (26 
FANCY  SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS.  J.  A. 
Witter.  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.  (16 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS,  $1  PER 
13.     P.  A.  Nickey,  Rt.  6,  Kearney,  Neb.  (16 

EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  LIGHT 
Brahmas.     Sarah  Bennett,  Milford,  Neb.  (17 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  BIG  VALUE  AT 
reasonable  prices.  S.  C.  Sawtell,  Stanton. 
N>h  (18 


WHITE  KOCK  EGGS.  COCKERELS. 
Fishel  and  Bickerdike  strains.  Ed  Clausan, 
Mead.  Neb.  (18 


GOLDEN  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1 
per  setting,  $5  per  100.  Chas.  J.  Kocina. 
Verdigre.  Neb.  (13 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  LARGE  SIZE  AND 
weight.  Eggs,  Jl  per  15.  V.  J.  Beran, 
Verdigre.  Neb.  (13 
SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
15  for  75c.  100  for  $3.50.  Will  Rockwell. 
Hubbard.    Neb.  (17 


CHOICE  ».  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  KED 
cockerels.  Mrs.  Grant  B.  Gillespie,  Rt.  2, 
Atkinson.  Neb. 


EGGS— BUFF  ORPINGTON  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners.  Write  for  mating  list.  Wm.  Cook, 
Eddyville.   Neb.  (16 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1 
for  15;  $3  for  100.  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Valen- 
tine, Fairfield,  Neb.  (14 
A  FEW  SETTINGS  OF  PARTRIDGE 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs.  $5  for  16.  A.  G. 
Rurbank.    Cordova.    Neb.  (12 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.  Inquire  of  F.  M. 
Larkin,  Clay  Center.  Neb.  tf 
BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS.  IF  YOU 
want  good  stock  write  us  for  folder.  Orvllle 
O.  Jone*.  Rt.  1.  York.  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS— 
12  for  75c;  50  for  $2.75;  100  for  $5.  Care- 
fully selected  and  packed.  Fine  stock. 
Laying  strain.  E.  F.  Paddock,  North  Loup. 
Neb.  (15 

Advertising  is  literature.     Study   the  ads. 


POULTRY^ 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— 100,   $4;  15,  $1.50. 

Chas.   Hills.  Wahoo,  Neb.  (19 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS.  15  FOR  $1. 
Mrs.   M.  Wall.    Eddyville,   Neb.  (15 


S.  C.  RED  EGGS.  $1.50  for  15;  100  for  $5; 
farm  range.  C.  M.  Hartley,  Shickley, 
Neb.  (19 


FOR  SALE — RED  BOURBON  GOBBLERS, 
four  dollars.  Russell  Killean,  Fairbury. 
Neb.  •  (12 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1  PER  15,  FROM 
prize  winning  birds.     E.  C.  Jewell,  DeWitt, 

Neb.  (16 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  KELLERSTRASS 
strain,  eggs  for  »ale.  John  Hoobler, 
Lebanon,  Neb.  (12 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  THE  AMER- 
ican  standard  white  egg  strain.  Grover  C. 
Mooberry,    Dorchester,  Neb. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  KEL- 
lerstrass  strain,  from  prize  winning  «tock. 
fT.    A.   Hamilton.   Yutan.   Neb.  (13 


FOR  SALE— ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  EGGS 
— Farm  range  stock — $1  per  15,  $1.75  per 
30.     T.   E.   Griffith.   Fairbury.  Neb.  (13 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $1  per 
setting.  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.    R.   G.   Briggs,   Fairfield,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  REASON- 
able.  Exhibition  or  utility.  Write  for 
matings.  Del  Howard,  Chester,  Neb.  (15 
EGGS  PREPAID  FROM  LARGE,  VIGOR- 
ous  Single  Comb  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons. Wm.  Dristy,  Wood  River,  Neb.  (19 
CHOICE  R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  AND 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels,  $2  each. 
Geo.  A.  Richards,  Route  2,  Kearney,  Neb. 
s!  O  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  ~  FROM 
the  James  Peterson  strain,  $1  for  15  or 
$6  per  100.  Mrs.  C.  Franks,  Archer,  Neb. 
SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Fine  color.  Selected  eggs,  $2.50  for  50; 
$4  for  100.  Anton  Edzards,  Bruning, 
Neb.  (IS 


Ji,iiU&  tXJH  HATCHING  FROM  SINGLE 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
Reds.  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Company,  Hum- 
boldt, Neb.  (17 
FIFTY  -  FIVE  BREEDS  PURE  BRED 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  Collie  dogs. 
Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm, 
Mankato,  Minn. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb.  tf 
BARRED  ROCKS  WITH  SIZE,  COLOR 
and  shape.  Winners  at  last  state  show. 
Eggs,  $1.50  for  15;  $2.50  per  30.  George 
Westwood,  Waco,  Neb.  (14 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  EGGS  GUARAN- 
teed  to  hatch.  Risk  is  ours.  Write  today. 
Circulars  free.  G.  C.  Pennington.  Arlington 
Heights  Lincoln,  Neb.  (13 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
from  large  boned,  well  barred,  farm  range 
stock:  15  for  $1;  100  for  $4.50.  Hornby 
Brothers.  Winside,  Neb.  (13 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS. 
Barred  Rock  and  Single  Comb  Reds,  $1  for 
15;  $3  for  50;  $5  for  100.  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Parks.   Wood    River,  Neb. 


KUKTY  -  THREE  VARIETIES  POULTRY, 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese.  Incubators.  Feed 
and  supplies.  Catalog,  4  cents.  Missouri 
Squab  Co.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting  from'  big,  prize  winning  strains. 
$1.50  per  setting.  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100. 
Mary  L.  McKelvie,  Fairfield,  Neb. 
ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Special  sale  on  eggs,  $3.50  per  hundred 
until  March  25,  after  that  $4.50  per  hun- 
dred.    F.    M.    Shaver,    Bruning,    Neb.  (12 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  PRIZE 
pen,  score  91  to  93%,  15,  $1.59.  Main  flock, 
carefully  selected,  15,  $1;  100,  $5.  Mrs. 
F.    D.    Hastings,    Fairfield,    Neb.  (14 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively; Kulp  .strain;  farm  range.  Eggs 
— $1  per  15;  $2.50  for  50;  $4  for  100.  G.  C. 
Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella,  Neb.  (12 
SNOW  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EX- 
clusively;  Fishel's  blue  ribbon  winners; 
bred  to  lay.  Farm  range  eggs,  $1  for  15; 
$4  for  100.  Mrs  J.  M.  Lampert,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  (17 


PRIZE  SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds — Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $3.50  per  30.  Breed- 
ing stock  for  sale  after  May  1.  Send  for 
list.      Address,    Charles    R.    Metzer,  Silver 

Creek.  Neb.  (13 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Egg  orders  booked  now.  Prize  pen  1,  $5 
per  15;  pen  2,  score  92%,  $4.  Farm  range, 
$1.50,  or  120  for  $10.  Mrs.  O.  J.  Rieken, 
York.  Neb.  (14 
S^  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  MY  SPECIALTY 
24  years.  Snow  white,  persistent  layers, 
vigorous,  beauties  and  debt  payers.  Eggs, 
$1.50  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Geo.  S.  Phillips, 
Tecumseh,  Neb.  (18 


PURE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100  or  50  cents  per  15  from  farm 
flock.  Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.  C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  3, 
Tecumseh,  Neb.  tf 
SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 
Eggs  from  special  matings;  choice  utility 
stock;  prize  winners;  special  seven  day  sale. 
Circular  free.  Write.  Mrs.  Wm.  Stro- 
hecker.    Bruning,    Neb.  (12 


EGGS — FROM  SELECTED  PENS  OF  PRIZE 
winning  Barred  Rocks,  Thompson's  "Ring- 
lets" and  Felch  strains  direct,  $3  per  15; 
$5  for  30.  Choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Chas. 
Ronln.  Fremont,  Neb.  (14 
18  VARIETIES  POULTRY  —  EGGS  FOR 
sale  from  blue  ribbon  winners.  Safe  deliv- 
ery guaranteed.  Price  list  free.  Get  your 
order  in  early.  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100. 
Address   Walter   Hogue.    Fairfield,  Neb. 


KELLER'S  CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPING- 
tons.  Direct  from  Kellerstrass  $30  matings. 
Heavy  layers.  Eggs  from  choice  pens  or 
range  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
mating  list.  J.  W.  Keller,  Fullerton. 
Neb.  (15 


EGGS— BABY  CHICKS — HOUDANS.  WY- 
andottes.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leghorns,  etc. 
All  thoroughbreds.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
anteed.  Write  for  quality  and  prices.  Cus- 
tom    hatching.       C.    &    K.    Lee,     Box  L, 

Hastings,  Neb.   (12 

Head  the  ads. — S.  R.   McKelvie  Publisher. 


POULTRY 


BANTAMS  —  SOME  NICE  BANTAMS  AT 
hall.   Salem.  Neb.  (14 


JOHN  CROFTON,  THE  BUFF  ROCK  MAN, 
Dorchester.  Neb.,  sells  100  eggs  for  $4.50.(13 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Cremora  Aldrich, 
Auburn,   Neb.  (15 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  John 
Sylvester.  Oxford,  Neb.  (12 


KELLERSTRASS  $30  MATING.  EGGS  $4 
for  15.  Range,  $5  for  100.  Martin 
Stephen.   Lebanon.   Neb.  (15 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs,  15  for  $1;  50  for  $2.50;  100  for  $4. 
Frank  Kaiser.   Daykin.  Neb.  (15 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  100  FOR  $5. 
Baby  chicks,  $10  per  100  or  $6  for  50. 
Jessie  Chatfield,  Rosevale,  Neb.  (12 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — 16,  $1.26;  100. 
<4.50.  Few  Silver  Wyandotte  cockerels. 
W.  A.  Treadway.  Rising  City,  Neb.  (12 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  FOR 
setting.  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Florence  Brown, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Box  11,  Fairfield.  Neb. 


POULTRY.  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
=!hlp  direct  to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  15  for  $1;  30  for  $1.75;  100 
for  $4.     F.  A.  Ham.   Saronvilie,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEUHORN  PULLETS, 
scoring  90  to  93  H.  at  $1.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     R.  G.  Brlggs.  Fairfield,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FROM 
good  laying  strain.  $1  per  setting  of  16;  $5 
per  100.     Len  Fiechter.  Lebanon,  Neb.  (13 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  PURE, 
strong,  good  Iayer».  Fifteen  eggs.  $1 ; 
'Oft    t4     Mrs.  E.  Fauquet.  Wahoo,  Neb.  (21 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  CHOICE 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $1  for  15;  $6  per 
100.     Clpude  I.   Lansing.   Eddyville.   Neb.  (15 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
from  healthy  stock;  laying  strain:  15  for 
$1.  Mrs.  Anna  Frank  Sorensen,  Dannebrog, 
Neb.  (12 


ROSE      COMB      REDS.  GOOD  COLOR. 

Splendid   winter   layers.  Eggs.    $1    for  15; 

$5    for    100.      Mrs.    M.  B.    Stream,  Waco, 

Neb.  (13 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  hens  that  lay — 15  for  $1.50;  100  for 
$5.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Foster,  Route  1.  Orleans, 
Neb.  (13 


S.  C.  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY.  SWEEP- 
stakes  winners  pen.  Eggs.  $4,  $5  per  100; 
$1  and  $1.50  per  setting.  Frank  Anderson, 
Pawnee  City,  Neb.  (15 


S.    C.    BUFF   LEGHORNS.      EXTRA  GOOD 

color.     Farm  range  eggs,  100  for  $4;  50  for 

$2;    15    for    1.     Baby    chicks,    10c.  S.  T. 

Bittles.    Sr.,    Genoa.    Neb.  (14 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  prize  winning  birds,  75c,  $1  and  $3 
per  15;  $4  and  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Jaeke,   Pawnee  City,   Neb.  (23 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  EGGS,  FARM 
range,  75  cents  per  15;  $3.50  per  100. 
$1.50  the  pair  while  they  last.  Ed.  Menden- 
Mrs.    Sam    McNish.    Fairbury,  Neb. 


EIGHT  S.  C.  MINORCA  COCKERELS, 
also  eggs  for  hatching,  from  Foote's  famous 
S.  C.  Minorcas  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  L.  B. 
Foote,  2528  So.  Ninth  Street,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  (12 


EGGS — WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Ex- 
clusively). Farm  range:  best  of  egg  pro- 
ducers; from  prize  winning  stock  of  scien- 
tific breeding.  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100. 
A.  L.  Lamp,   Inland,  Neb. 


HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons.  Won  139  prizes  in  1911-1912.  Every 
bird  in  my  pens  is  up  to  weight.  Eggs 
guaranteed.  $1.50  to  $5  per  15.  Free  mat- 
ing  lift.  Bert  Wheeler  Fairfield,  Neb.  (12 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  BY  HUNDRED 
or  setting.  Eight  popular  varieties-  of 
chickens,  three  varieties  of  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys.  Write  for  prices.  Seward 
County  Poultry  As:ociation,  Beaver  Cross- 
ing.   Neb.  (17 


EGGS— BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK — PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3,  4,  5,  cockerel.  1-5, 
$5  per  15;  2,  3,  4,  $2.50  for  15,  $4.50  for  30. 
Farm"  range,  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W. 
Feuerstein,    Fremont,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Pen  headed  by  cockerel  from  eggs  direct 
from  England.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  express 
prepaid.  Limited  amount  of  eggs  for  sale. 
Also  Rose  Comb  White  Orpingtons.  H.  A. 
Bogle,   Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  WHITE 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  $2.50  per  15,  prepaid  parcel 
post  or  express.  Good  utility  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  $6  per  100.  Mrs. 
Edw  M.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb.  (16 
BLACK  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  AND 
Single  Comb  Reds — Eggs,  $6  per  100;  prize 
pens,  $1.50  to  $7.50  per  setting.  Laken- 
velders  (belted  chicks),  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Egg  orders  booked 
now.  Rose  Lawn  Farms,  Fairfield,  Neb. 
STROBEL'S  WHITE  ROCKS  —  WINNERS 
at  trans-Mississippi,  Omaha,  Denver,  Lin- 
coln, Topeka,  Nebraska  State,  Kansas  City, 
etc.  Fifteen  years'  experience.  Cockerels, 
$3-$5  each.  Eggs,  $8  for  15.  I  guarantee 
to  please.  Catalog  free.  Fred  Strobel. 
Route  6   Box  3,  York,  Neb.  (14 


EGGS!  EGGS!  —  FROM  THOROUGHBRED 
turkeys;  geese;  Pekln,  Muscovey,  Rouen 
and  Indian  Runner  ducks;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Houdans,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Orp4ngtons,  Games,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Cochins,  Langshans;  Pearl  and  White 
guineas;  Bantams.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1, 
by  the  100  reasonable.  Also  rabbits;  fancy 
pigeons.  Say  what  you  with,  A  free 
circular.     D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte  Center,  Neb. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


OLIVER  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  FOR 
sale  cheap.  Sent  on  trial.  Charley  Rick- 
ort     Rnute    5     Rosedale.  Kana 


FOR  SALE — ST.  JOE  TWO-ROW  LISTER: 
first  class  condition;  extra  shares  and  sub- 
soilers,  $35.  F.  R.  Burgeson,  Stromsburg. 
Neb.  (13 


Boone  Co.  (March  11) — This  month  came 
in  with  a  near-blizzard,  but  the  weather 
has  been  mild  and  thawing  during  the  last 
few  days  and  all  the  snow  has  disappeared. 
It  had  drifted  so  badly  that  the  ground  is 
wet  only  in  spots,  and  there  is  still  ques- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  the  wheat.  Live- 
stock is  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 
Considerable  prairie  hay  has  been  shipped 
in;  it  sells  at  $9  and  $10  per  ton.  Horse 
buyers  are  still  visiting  our  county  and 
taking  out  the  good  horses.  Public  sales 
continue;  the  stuff  sells  readily  at  good 
prices.  Milch  cows  bring  the  highest  price* 
ever  known.  An  artificial  Ice  factory  1? 
being  built  in  Albion.  The  postmaster  of 
that  town  held  a  civil  service  examination 
for  rural  mail  carriers  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
There  were  thirteen  applicants  for  the 
place.  Wolf  Brothers  shipped  two  carloads 
of  their  fine  horses  to  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, last  week.  Prices:  Eggs,  13c;  butter. 
22c;  butterfat,  33c;  chickens,  9c;  wheat. 
75c:  corn,  42c;  oats,  26c;  hogs,  $7.75; 
alfalfa,    $10;   potatoes,   75c. — L.   E.  Murray. 

Northwest  Cass  Co.  (March*  14) — The 
snow  is  all  gone  and  we  are  having  some 
light  rains,  though  now  the  rain  is  chang- 
ing to  snow  and  with  the  clearing  off  of 
the  storm  we  will  probably  have  a  cold 
snap.  We  need  lots  of  moisture  and  are 
glad  to  see  it  come.  The  roads  have  been 
bad.  making  moving  a  tough  proposition 
for  the  renters.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  in 
good  health.  The  prices  of  wheat  and  corn 
remain  about  the  same.  Hogs  are  advanc- 
ing in  price  and  hay  is  getting  lower.  A 
large  amount  of  wood  is  being  sawed  in 
this  neighborhood.  Farmers  are  preparing 
for  an  early  spring  and  will  soon  commence 
work   on    the   land. — M.    E.  Bushnell. 

Dakota  Co.  (March  15) — A  few  days  ago 
it  looked  as  if  spring  were  here,  but  now 
we  are  having  the  worst  storm  and  blizzard 
of  the  season,  although  it  is  not  cold. 
There  is  "plenty  of  feed  in  the  country  and 
stock  looks  well  for  this  time  of  year.  A 
few  sales  have  been  held  and  cattle  and 
hogs  have  sold  high.    Good  horses  command 


LIVE  STOCK 

WILL  SELL  32  COMING  TWO  YEAR  OLD 
mules.  Address  H.  Way,  Elk  Creek,  Neb. 
FOR  SALE — REGISTERED  SHORTHORN 
cow;  fine  bull  calf  at  side.  T.  E.  Griffith, 
Fairbury,  Neb.  (13 
FOUR  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS, 
eight  months  old.  A  bargain.  Peter  A. 
Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb.  (tf 
FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  BRED  POLAND 
China  gilts  and  sows;  the  big  kind.  Ket- 
terer  &  Luckey,  Bethany,  Neb.  (12 
DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  $4 
per  1,000,  50  cents  per  100.  prepaid  any- 
where.    W.   C.   Hebdon,   Blair,   Neb.  (17 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA — I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.     S.  Hunzlker,  Sutton, 

Neb.   (23 

IOWA  GOLD  MINE  AND  WHITE  CAP — 
Strong  germination.  $1.25  per  bushel. 
«acks  free.    H.  A.  Hamilton.  Yutan.  Neb.  (14 


U.  S.  SELECT  119  AND  REID'S  Vb,LLOW 
Dent  seed  corn;  also  Kherson  oats  free  from 
barley.  John  Lampe.  South  Auburn.  Neb.  (13 
ALFALFA  SEED  THAT  HAS  STOOD  THE 
test  of  this  climate  for  many  years.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Write  for  price  and 
sample.  J.  L.  Maxson,  Buffalo  Gap,  So. 
Dak.  _  (15 

FANCY  TIMOTHY  SEED  WITH  A 
sprinkling  of  red  clover,  $2.25  per  Bushel. 
This  seed  Is  grown  In  the  famous  Papplo 
bottoms.  Red  clover  $13  per  bushel.  New 
American  bags,  22c  each.  Geo.  G.  Man- 
gold, Bennington,  Neb.  (12 

HELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED  — 
Examination  April  9.  Prepare  now.  *76 
monthly.  Write  Ozment,  45  F,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  (12 

WANTED— 2,000  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS 
and  clerk-carriers  for  parcel  post.  Examin- 
ations soon.  Splendid  salaries.  Trial  ex- 
amination free.  Write  Ozment,  45  R,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN  —  TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers.  Earn 
$4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big  chance  to 
get  int)  business  for  yourself.  Save  the 
buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every  custo- 
mer is  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con- 
tantly  increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F.. 
Hitchcock  Hill  Company,  Chicago. 
AGENTS— $173  IN  TWO  WEEKS.  MADE 
by  Mr.  Williams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Auto- 
matic Jack,  combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries. 
ractories.  mills,  miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
=ales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  county  rights  if 
vou  write  quick.  Automatic  Jack  Com- 
oany.    Bex   O.    Bloomfield.  Ind. 


WANTED  —  MEN  IN  EVERY  LOCALITY 
to  demonstrate  and  take  orders  for  the 
Melrose  Convertible  Wagon  Bed.  new  in- 
vention for  the  farm.  Fifteen  boxes  and 
racks  in  one;,  can  be  changed  from  any  one 
position  to  any  other  in  two  minutes  or 
less  time.  No  tools  needed  —  just  your 
hands.  Others  are  selling  them  every  day, 
So  can  you.  Every  farmer  interested.  Good 
men  wanted  to  represent  us.  Big  money- 
making  offer.  Work  all  or  spare  time. 
Start  now  and  pocket  the  profits.  Write 
us  today — get  our  big.  finely  illustrated 
book  and  money-making  terms.  Address: 
American  Wagon  Co.,  144  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Dixon,  Illinois. 

LUMBER 

LUMBER— ENORMOUS  SAVING  IN  BUY- 
ing  direct  from  mill.  Send  list  of  material 
for  estimate.  Write  today  for  catalog  No. 
10.     Keystone  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in   them. — S.   R.    McKelvie,   Publisher,     news   |n   them— S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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good  prices,  but  poor  ones  are  hard  to 
dispose  of.  It  Is  evident  that  the  farm 
papers  have  caused  at  least  a  few  of  the 
farmers  to  believe  that  sweet  clover  is  a 
good  crop  with  which  to  build  up  the  soil, 
as  they  are  figuring  on  sowing  it  this 
spring.  Hogs  are  still  dying,  but  not  many 
are  left  in  the  country,  as  cholera  and 
high  prices  have  moved  them.  What  is 
needed  here  now  worse  than  anything  else 
is  m  lot  of  good  milch  cows  and  men  who 
.->re  not  afraid  to  milk  them.  —  L,ouis 
Brutsche. 

South  Dawson  Co.  (March  1",  Special"!  — 
We  had  the  worst  blizzard  yesterday  that 
has  struck  Dawson  county  for  years.  It 
snowed  all  day.  with  a  high  wind  from 
the  northwest. — Eldon  Hnnna. 

West  Dodge  Co.  (March  15,  Special!  — 
Tfain  commenced  tr>  fall  Thursday,  continu- 
ing In  a  steady  downpour  until  morning, 
when  it  turned  to  snow  and  snowed  all  day. 
blowing  into  big  drifts';  the  wind  is  still 
blowing — Albert  Emanuel. 

North  Fillmore  and  South  York  Co. 
(March  15.  Special > — Our  first  spring  rain 
appeared  yesterday,  with  a  fall  of  about 
one  and  one-half  inches,  all  told.  L.ater 
this  changed  into  a  heavy  snow  from  the 
northwest.  Wheat  has  started  up  nicely 
and  looks  better  at  this  time  of  year  than 
for   several    years    past. — C.    L.  Strong. 

South  Furnas  Co.  (March  15) — For  the 
last  forty-eight  hours  we  have  had  the 
worst  blizzard  of  the  year.  This  is  very 
hard  on  stock  unless  housed  in  good  warm 
barns,  but  many  horses  have  nothing  ex- 
cept a  windbreak  on  the  north.  The  snow 
was  fine  and  very  blinding.  I  think  about 
four  inches  fell,  which  is  piled  in  drifts 
four  to  six  feet  high.  The  storm  put  an 
end  to  plowing,  which  was  getting  well 
under  way,  as  several  were  preparing  to 
sow  oats  and  alfalfa.  The  soil  was  in  fine 
condition  for  "seeding  until  the  blizzard 
commenced. — C.    E.  L.averack. 

Franklin  Co.  (March  14) — In  my  last  re- 
port I  wrote  that  "perhaps  our  winter  has 
really  just  commenced."  That  prediction 
seems  to  be  proving  true,  for  last  night 
the  wind  changed  to  the  north,  and  about 
twelve  o'clock  snow  commenced  falling, 
soon  developing  into  the  wor  t  storm  of  the 
winter.  A  regular  old-time  blizzard  it  was. 
fi'ling  al1  sheds  and  outbuildings  with  snow. 
However,  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  is  in 
good  condition,  and  unless  the  storm  con- 
tinues too  long  the  loss  will  be  light.  It 
will  put  a  stop  to  all  farming  and  garden- 
ing for  the  present,  however.  The  Mi  sus 
has  commenced  to  knit  stockings  for  her 
newly  hatched  incubator  chicks.  Prices: 
Wheat.  75c;  corn.  10c;  hogs,  $8.25;  eggs, 
15c:  chickens,  8%c;  butt  erf  at,  30e;  flour. 
*i.05,  $1.15,  $1.25;  shorts,  $1.05;  bran,  $1.05. 
—  A.    F.  Ake!S. 

North  Howard  Co  (March  11)  — The 
drouth  has  been  broken  at  last  with  a 
jood  rain  that  set  in  yesterday  and  drizzled 
until  Nte  at  night,  then  turned  to  snow 
early  this  morning.  A  hard  storm  i-;  raging, 
hut  litt'--  snow  has  fallen.  Rain  and  snow 
together  amounted  to  nearly  an  inch.  Thi* 
is  the  first  moisture  of  any  importance  we 
I  .-i-ve'  had  since  November  12.  and  the  wheat 
«■  "s  very  dry  on  top.  If  it  doesn't  get  frost- 
'■:tten  now  it  will  be  able  to  start  out  in 
fine   f'tape. — Niels  Sorensen. 

>'«rt°  east  Greeley  Co.  (March  13)  —  The 
"  e"thei  is  ideal.  Spring  work  ha;  begun 
in  earnest  and  nearly  every  farmer  is  disk- 
ing. A  light  shower  fell  this  morning  and 
the  soil  is  in  fine  shape  to  work,  but  the 
uhsoil  is  dry.  Wheat,  rye  and  alfalfa 
have  come  through  the  winter  all  right, 
mil  rye  is  looking  exceptionally  well.  Live- 
stock of  all  kinds  is  in  fine  shape.  Hogs' 
veaebfd  the  $8  mark  locally.  Cattle  prices 
■-re  high,  but  hor  es  are  at  a  lower  figure 
than  one  and  two  years  ago.  Markets: 
Corn  40c;  oitsf  30c;  butter.  20c;  butterfat. 
31c:  eei".   16c. — Joseph  Ballweg. 

East  Keith  Co.  (Mirch  15!  — The  worst 
M:zzard  for  twenty  years  raged  here  all 
day-  Friday.'  The  storm  commenced  Thurs- 
day morning  with  a  mi't  which  turned  to 
wet  snow,  and  by  evening  the  blizzard  was 
en.  This  was  very  severe  on  stock,  but 
there  should  be  no  los  ;  of  cattle,  as  they 
were  strong  and  in  fine  condition.  We 
hear  of  some  sheep  losses  in  the  feed- 
yards. — H.   D.   l  ute. 

T  arainie  Co.,  W.vo.  (March  15) — We  have 
had  a  variety  of  weather — -first  several 
good!  snews-;  then  it  turned  warm  for 
several  days  and  frost  left  the  ground  for 
a  depth  of  several  inches,  tempting  some 
to  break  a  little  sod;  then  a  sudden  change 
i-ame  upon  us  and  now  we  are  having  a 
hard  snowstorm  with  a  strong  north  wind. 
No  disease  is  reported  among  stock.  The 
warm  days  had  started  a  little  green  gras-; 
in  the  valleys,  and  there  is  an  abundance 
of  moisture  on  both  field  and  prairie. 
Warkets:  Wheat,  64c:  oat*.  85c  per  hun- 
dredweight; flax.  $1.15;  hay,  $10  to  $12; 
potatoes.  $1.20  per  hundredweight;  butter. 
25c;   eggs.    25c. — J.   O.  Lobb. 

Centrnl  Nance  Co.  (March  15.  Special)  — 
Time  Ir.chea  of  rain  fell  in  Nance  county 
on  Thursday  of  this  week.  This  much- 
reeded  rain  was  followed  by  a  blizzard 
thct  rared  all  day  Friday  and  during  the 
night.  The  snow  drifted  badly.  If  there 
had  beer,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  the  storm 
would  hi.ve  equalled  any  blizzard  we  have 
had  for  many  years:  as  it  is  it  was  the 
worst  storm  of  the  winter,  and  much  dam- 
age wns  done  bv  the  high  wind. — S.  Gilbert. 

Phelps  Co.  (March  15) — We  had  a  light 
shower  Tuesday  evening  with  thunder  and 
lightninsr:  on  Thursday  half  an  inch  of 
twin  fell,  and  Friday  we  got  the  kind  of 
blizzard  one  reads  about.  It  Is  clear  and 
cool  this  morning,  with  a  wind.  All  the 
snow  stems  to  be  in  slightly  open  build- 
ings, on  the  roads  and  cattle's  hides,  as 
all  open  fields  are  bare.  The  rain  kept 
the  earth  from  blowing  and  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  wheat.  So  far  as  I  could  learn 
there  was  not  a  great  amount  of  suffering 
among  stock. — H.   A.  Robinson. 

Polk  Co.  (March  16)- — We  have  had  a 
snowstorm  here  for  two  days  and  neither 
the  mail  carriers  nor  anyone  else  could 
get  to  town.  Previous  to  that  the  Weather 
was  very  pleasant  and  wheat  looked  fine. 
Hor.-os.  cows  and  hogs  have  been  selling 
high  at  sales.  Not  many  cattle  are  being 
fed.  Some  hogs  are  dying  of  cholera,  but 
not  many;  and  there  are  not  as  many 
breeding  sows  in  the  country  as  u  ual . 
Markets:  Hogs,  $8;  corn.  40c;  oats,  30c; 
wheat.  ?5c;  hay.  $10   to  $15. — E.   A.  Olson. 

Central  Saunders  Co.  (March  14) — On  the 
night  of  the  12th  we  had  a  thunder  shower 
; — a  real  fine  rain  which  was  just  the  thing 
for  the  wheat.  Yesterday  was  cloudy  and 
rainy  and  today  it  is  snowing  and  some 
what  colder.  As  this  has  been  a  mild 
winter,  stock  of  all  kinds  looks  well.  Farm 


sales  are.-  over  for  the-  season  and  the 
farmers  are  getting  ready  for  spring  work. 
The  wheat  is  looking  fine.  Prices:  Hogs. 
$8;  wheat,  80c;  corn.  40c;  oats,  30c;  butter, 
23c;    eggs,    15c. — Alex   V.  Carlson. 

East  Scotts  Bluff  Co  (March  13)— The 
last  week  has  been  fine  farmin'g  Weather 
and  a  number  of  plows  are  busy  as  well  a< 
the  disks  Prairie  sod  has  thawed  until  it 
can  be  broken,  and  it  is  so  warm  here  as 
to  give  one  that  tired  feeling — real  spring 
fever.  Sales  are  at  an  end  for  the  season, 
and  the  later  they  were  held  the  higher 
were  the  prices  on  stock.  Ordinary  milch 
cows  sold  for  as  high  as  $80;  good  work 
horses,  $200  to  $250  each:  calves  three  or 
four  months  old.  $15  to  $18.  A  number  of 
men  are  renting  their  farms  and  moving 
away.  Markets;  Hay,  $4;  eggs,  22c; 
butter,    25c. — James  Gregg. 

Thomas  Co.,  Kans.  (March  14) — The 
country  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  nor'wester;  it 
began  with  rain,  then  turned  to  snow,  and 
now  a  heavy  wind  is  blowing  from  the 
nortlvwest. — M.   N.  Bunker. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (March  15) — So  far 
this  month  we  have  had  a  variety  of 
weather.  It  commenced  to  rain  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th  and  rained  continu- 
ously until  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when 
the  storm  turned  into  a  genuine  Nebraska 
blizzard  and  raged  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, stopping  all  country  traffic  and  block- 
ading trains.  Today  the  wind  is  still  in 
the  north  and  blowing  at  a  good  stiff  rate, 
but  the  sky  is  clear.  When  the  snow 
melts  the  ground  will  be  soaked  more 
thoroughly  than  for  many  months.  Indi- 
cations' are  that  we  will  have  a  good  crop 
of  winter  wheat.  This  county  has  organ- 
ized for  co-operative  demonstration  with  a 
good  farm  adviser.  Public  sales  are  about 
ended-  and  farmers  are  getting  in  shape 
to  go  to  work  as  .  soon  as  the  fields  are 
fit. — U.    S.  Cornwell. 

North  Webster  Co.  (March  15) — The  last 
of  February  was  very  rough,  with  six  inches 
of  snow.  March  came  i.in  like  a  lion  but 
spring  followed  close  on  his  heels.  The 
weather  was  so  warm  and  pleasant  that  it 
started  some  farmers  to  disking  and  cutting 
cornstalks;  in  a  short  time  they  would  have 
been  sowing  oats.  But  on  -the  13th  it 
clouded  up  and  promised  rain,  and  though 
that  did  not  amount  to  much  we  had  a  big 
blizzard  the  next  day.  that  was  very  hard 
on  stock  without  shelter,  as  the  snow  is 
drifting  badly  and  everything  is  full  of  it. 
Tt  was  the  worst  day  of  the  year,  and  no 
trains  will  pull  through  without  snow 
plows-.  The  roads  in  all  directions  are 
drifted  high,  but  the  weather  is  not  very 
cold.  There  is  considerable  sickness  in  the 
neighborhood  this  spring.  Markets:  Hogs, 
$8;  wheat.  72c:  oats,  32c:  butter,  22c: 
butterfat,    29c. — S.    J.  Attwood. 


OMAHA   LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  March  15,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This    week    19,558    55,711  58,463 

Last    week    18,176     55,441  44,308 

Same  week  last  year.  19,349    57,676  63,646 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week   131,500  361,600  210.400 

Last   week    117,395  320,223  203,317 

Same  week  last  year.  120,685  358,487  219,807 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Buyers  had  rather  the  best 
of  it  in  the  fat  cattle  market  throughout 
the  week,  and  at  the  close  values  showed 
a  decline  of  10  to  15  cents.  The  demand 
from  all  sources  was  very  good,  but  eastern 
markets  reported  liberal  receipts  and  the 
local  supplies  were  Mifficient  to  -render 
buyers  more  independent  than  they  have 
been  for  several  weeks.  Trade  was  very 
uneven,  however,  and  its  hand-to-mouth 
nature  was  indicated  by  the  sharp  fluctua- 
tions from  day  to  day.  No  one  seemed 
anxious  for  the  heavy  cattle,  and  as  these 
made  up  a  rather  large  proportion  of  the 
offerings  they  bore  the  brunt  of  the  slump. 
On  the  other  hand  both  local  packers  and 
shippers  took  kindly  to  light  and  medium- 
weight  steers,  and  with  plenty  of  competi- 
tion from  feeder  buyers  these  found  a  ready 
outlet  right  along  at  good  figures.  There 
is  still  a  very  satisfactory  demand  for  fat 
cattle  from  all  sources,  and  the  decline 
in  values  during  the  week  was  due  to  the 
slight  decrease  in  the  receipts  and  the 
rather  bearish  advices  from  outside 
points.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime   beeves  $8.60@8.75 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8.25  @  8.50 

Fair    to    good    beeves   8.00(g) 8.25 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.25  @ 8.25 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.40(0)8.00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — For  the  first 
time  in  several  weeks  supplies  of  cows  and 
heifers  were  sufficiently  liberal  to  permit 
buyers  to  pound  values.  There  was  a  very 
respectable  demand  from  all  sources  and 
competition  for  the  desirable  heifery  grades 
was  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  material 
decline  on  anything  of  this  kind.  Most  of 
the  fair  to  good  butcher  and  beef  stoek  ia 
moving  at  $6  to  $7.25  and  trading  of  late 
has  been  rather  sluggi-h  at  that.  Veal 
calves  continue  firm  and  there  has  been  a 
good  demand  and  steady  market  for  bulls, 
stags,    etc.      Closing  quotations: 

Good    to    choice    heifers  $7.00©8.00 

Good   to   choice   cows.  .  .   6.75<S>7.40 

Fair    to    good    grades.  .  .   5.75(36.75 

Canners    and    cutters   4.00®5.50 

Veal   calves   6.25@9.25 

Bulls,    stags,    etc  , .  .  6.00<8>6.75 

(Continued  to  Page  382) 


NATIONAL  ROTARY  HARROWS  FOR  PLOWS 

ft  will  surprise  you  to  know  the  low  price 
that  we  are  quoting  the  first  ten  farmers  tn 
each  township  on  our  famoui  Rotary  Har- 
rows for  Plows  to  quickly  introduce  "fhem. 
We  refund  the  purchase  price  and  pay 
freight  charges  If  not  satisfactory.  75,000 
in  use  and  sales  doubling  each  season.  Pays 
for  itself  on  first  five  acres  plowed.  Guar- 
anteed to  Increase  yield  20  per  cent.  The 
new  way  of  harrowing  as  you  plow  proved 
to  the  farmers  last  season  that  It  saves 
time,  labor  and  money  In  preparing  '  the 
seedbed.  Write  us  today  for  special  In- 
troductory prices  and  circulars. 

NATIONAL    HARROW  COMPANY 
LEROY,  ILLINOIS. 


MakefarmWork  Easy 
For  Man  and  Horses. 


Heider 


Helder  eveners  distrib- 
ute the  load  -so  every 
horse  pulls  an  equal 
share  That  means 
better  work  from 
each  horse,  easier 
work  for  you.  -They 
are  made  for  2,  3,  4.  5 
or  6  horses    The  4- 
horse  plow  evener 
...  works  four  horses 
abreast  on  gang,  sulky  and 
disk  plows,  I  horse  in  lur 
row.  3  on  -u  n  p  1  o  w  e  d 
ground.    Heider  3  horse 
evener  fpr  wagon, manure 
spreader,  grain  drill,  or 
any  implement  with  pole 


■ Made  right  ^^H,^' 
WwHrl(!h.M"°' 
without  ^■^r 
side  draft. 
Will  last  a  1 


EveitersJ 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 
If  your  dealer  has  none  In 
stock  don't  accept  any  other. 
Write  us  for  free  catalog.  r 
HEIDER  MFC.  CO 
Main  St..      Carroll,  \vmm. 


The  World's  Best 
CORN  PLANTER 

NOW 

$35.00 


F.  0.  B.  Factory  or  Our  Warehouse  at 


Disc 
Openers 
and 

36-inch 
Wheels 
Extra 


Drops  2,  3  or  4  Kernels 
or  Drills  Any  Desired  Distance 
Edge  or  Flat  Drop 
Absolutely  Positive 
Perfectly  Accurate 
2  Full  Sets  of  Plates 


Bloomington,  111. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 


No  matter  how  much  you  pay  for  a  Corn  Planter,  you  can't  get  as  good  a 
Planter  as  the  Flying  Dutchman,  which  now  sells  for  $35.00  Cash.  For  accuracy 
of  drop,  durability  and  general  satisfactory  work  you  can't  equal  it  at  any  price. 

The  reason  why  we  can  make  this  extremely  low  price  is  that  we  figured 
that  could  we  double  the  output  of  our  Planter  department,  we  could  materially 
reduce  the  manufacturing  cost.  This  we  have  accomplished  and  have  kept  this 
department  running  continuously  since  corn  was  planted  last  year,  while  most 
other  factories  were  shut  down.  We  are  now  giving  YOU  the  benefit  of  our 
saving  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

"The  Planter  Without  A  Fault." 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Planter  is  known  by  the  army  of  farmers  who  are 
using  it  as  "The  Planter  Without  a  Fault."  It  actually  gives  faultless  service, 
year  after  year  under  any  conditions. 

It  drops  2,  3  or  4  kernels  in  a  hill  with  positive  and  unvarying- accuracy and- 
ean be  instantly  changed  from  one  to  another  while  the  planter  is  in  motion,  thus 
planting  the  proper  number  to  meet  varying  soil  conditions— insuring  a  big  crop. 

No  matter  how  slow  or  how  fast  you  drive,  the  seed  is  always  dropped  in  perfect 
check  and  never  scattered. 

It  is  very  simple  in  construction —a  small  boy  can  easily  understand  it— not  a 
thing  to  get  out  of  order  or  cause  delays— always  accurate  and  ready  for  use. 
It  is  so  well  made  that  it  will  last  longer  and  give  better  service  year  after  year  than  any  other  planter. 
Edge  drop  or  flat  drop -whichever  you  prefer— can  be  changed  instantly  by  simply  changing  the  plates 
or  can  be  instantly  changed  to  a  Drill  without  the  driver  leaving  his  seat. 

If  you  pay-  more  than  $35.00  and  freight  for  a  Corn  Planter  you  are  simply  throwing  money  away 
because  you  can't  equal  the  Faultless  Flying  Dutchman  at  any  price. 

'  Write  today  for  our-  FREE  BOOKLET  showing  Planter  in  colors. 

YourlFlying  Dutchman  Dealer  sells  this  Planter.  Ask  to  see  it. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

DEPT.  60 

;  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Disc  Furrow  Openers 
can  be  had  if  desired 
at  a  small  additional 
cost. 
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JT'S  better  crop 

insurance  to  buy  Dc- 
voe  &  Raynolds  Co.'s 
Pure  Paris  Green  than  to 
take  chances  on  a  good 
deal  of  the  paris  green 
sold  in  the  market.  The 
name  "Devoe"  is  a  safe 
guide  in  buying. 

For  spraying — Devoe  Ar- 
senate of  Lead,  Devoe  Lime 
and  Sulphur  Solution — they 
are  perfect  sprays. 

For  painting — Devoe  Lead 
and  Zinc  is  the  best  all  round 
paint  sold. 

Of  dealers  everywhere.  Write  us 
for  the  name  of  your  nearest  one. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co. 

171  West  Randolph  St. 
Chicago 
New  York  Kansas  City 

Largest  makers  of  pure  paints 

Faxon  &  Gallager  Drug  Co.,  K.  City,  Mo. 
Evans  Smith  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Van  Natta  Drug  Co..  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Lincoln    Drug    Co.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

E.    E.   Bruce  &  Co.  Omaha  Neb. 

Oscar  Ruff  Co.  Sioux   City,'  Iowa 

South  Western  Drug  Co..  Wichita,  Kans\ 
Faxon  &  Gallager  Drug  Co.,  K.  City,  Mo. 
Evans  Smith  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Van  Natta  Drug  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Lincoln    Drug    60.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

E.    E.   Bruce  &  Co.  Omaha  Neb. 

Oscar  Ruff  Co.  Sioux   City,'  Iowa 

South  Western  Drug  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 


GRpW  ROOT  CROPS 

(or Bigger  Live  Stock  Profits 


Leading 

feeders  are  now 
substitutlng  Mangels  and 
other  roots  with  best  results  for 
part  of  the  grain  ration  of  stock. 
These  act  as  a  food  tonic  and  con-  u 

ditloner  and  possess  great  feed    * 

▼alue.   Mangels  per  acre  will  yie'd  —  ±?  'ZZS. 
better  than  Corn  as  regards  total 
feed  value.   Vaughan's  8eed  Store 
Is  U.  8.  headquarters  for  highbred 
Turnips,    Mangels  and  Carrots. 
New  Mangel  Barres  Sludstrup 
Introduced  by  Danish  Gov't  as 
world  record  holder  for  high  dry  ' 
matter  content — real  feeding  value.  \ 
Price  K  lb.  25e;  lib.  80c  postpaid." 
or  liberal  trial  packet,  free  booklet. 
"Root  Crops"  and  seed 
catalog  10c. 


JESS 

pis' 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

fePu  N  11  to  33  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  in. 


OOD  SEEDS 

u  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

_  Prices  Beiow  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test  Return  if 
not  0.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
M WAY,     Rockford.  Illinois 


fertaintySeedS 

X*Cost  No  More  Than  Common  Seeds .  k*r 


r  Forty-eight  year*'  contlououi  experience  bail 
tau|ht  uj  bow  to  produce  the  best  teed*,  what  varie- 
ties are  beat  to  plant  and  bow  to  five  the  best 
service  to  our  customer*.  Largest  establishment  in  the 
West.  8,500  acres  In  seed  growing,  14  departments  In 
charge  of  experts.  All  the  best  novelties  and  standard 
varieties  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Nursery  Stock,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc  Ask  for  a  copy 
of  our  large,  finely  Illustrated  catalog.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO..  Dept  4 1 ,  PES  MOINES,  IA. 


Kherson  Oats 


Recommended  by 
Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  best 
DOES  MOT  RUST  Or  LODGE  farmers.  Yield  112 
— ~ ™ ™ ~ ™  bus.  per  acre.  We 

also  have  Swedish  Select,  Whit*  Shonen. 
Mammoth  Cluster  and  Danish  Side  Oats, 
Seed  Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds,  and 
Pure  Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

AYE    BROS.,    BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 
Box  6        Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 

Read  the  ade. — S.  R.  McKelvlo.  Publisher. 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Ashes  About  Trees 

1  have  a  pile  of  hard  coal  ashes 
that  I  am  thinking  about  scattering 
over  the  garden  and  among  the  fruit 
trees.  Please  tell  me  whether  or  not 
this  would  be  beneficial. — J.  S.  C, 
Colfax  Co. 

You  would  probably  add  no  plant 
food  to  the  soil  of  your  garden  and 
orchard  by  applying  coal  ashes. 
Wood  ashes  contain  potash  in  avail- 
able fcrm  for  the  use  of  plants  and 
where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  this 
element  it  pays  to  apply  wood  ashes. 
While  coal  ashes  contain  very  little 
potash  and  other  available  plant 
food,  yet  on  some  soils  a  light  appli- 
cation to  the  surface  might  be  of 
benefit  in  improving  the  physical 
condition  and  increasing  the  moisture- 
holding  capacity. 


Get  Ready  to  Spray 

Have  you  examined  your  spraying 
machine  and  attachments  this  spring 
to'  see  that  all  the  parts  are  in 
serviceable  condition?  Now  is  the 
time  to  go  over  this  machinery  care- 
fully, making  sure  that  all  parts  are 
in  go^d  repair  so  that  no  delay  will 
result  when  it  is  time  to  spray.  New 
nozz'es  or  at  least  new  tips  or  discs 
for  the  nozzles  should  be  provided 
each  season.  These  wear  out  in  a 
season,  or  the  apertures  through 
which  the  material  is  discharged  are 
worn  so  much  larger  that  it  is 
necessary  to  replace  them. 

The  hose  which  was  apparently  in 
good  condition  last  fall  may  be  so 
badly  worn  and  rotted  that  new  hose 
is  needed.  Spraying  hose  is  usually 
guaranteed  for  only  one  season,  and 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  an  extra  line 
should  be  provided  for  emergency  in 
case  the  old  hose  blows  out  under 
high  pressure.  The  packing  about 
pumps  should  also  be  looked  after. 
This  may  have  been  in  fine  working 
conditior  when  last  used,  but  after 
several  months  of  drying  out  it  may 
be  necessary  to  replace  it  with  new. 

The  copper  sulphate,  lime-sulphur 
and  lead  arsenate  should  also  be 
ordered  early.  It  is  essential  that 
applications  be  made  at  exactly  the 
right  time  and  a  delayed  shipment  of 
spraying  material  ordered  at  the  last 
minute  might  be  quite  expensive. 
Look  after  all  of  these  details  now 
before  the  rush  of  spring  work  starts. 


heavy  wood  growth  usually  results 
and  unless  the  vines  are  pruned 
back  severely  each  year  the  tops 
soon  become  a  brush  heap  and  are 
not  productive. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bearing 
wood  of  grapes  reduced  and  to  keep 
the  vines  thinned  so  that  sunlight  and 
air  can  get  in.  After  the  framework 
of  the  vine  is  established  on  the 
trellis,  the  new  shoots  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  should  be  shortened  to 
from  two  to  four  buds.  This  will 
sometimes  necessitate  the  cutting  off 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  new 
wood  growth,  but  it  is  the  proper 
procedure. 

The  old,  weak-appearing  wood  of 
the  currants  and  gooseberries  should 
be  taken  out,  leaving  the  new,  strong 
wood  on  which  the  fruit  will  be 
borne.  This  gets  rid  of  weak  and 
diseased  wood,  and  allows  sunlight 
and  air  to  penetrate,  which  is  im- 
portant because  of  mildew  and  other 
fungous  diseases  which  thrive  in 
olu,  thick  bushes. 

All  wood  except  that  of  the  pre 
vious  season's  growth  should  be 
taken  out  and  the  new  growth 
shortened  back  somewhat  —  two  to 
three  feet  —  on  the  raspberries  and 
three  to  four  feet  on,  the  blackberries 
depending  on  the  varieties.  Lateral 
branches  should  also  be  nipped  back 
slightly.  All  old  wood  should  be 
removed  from  the  vineyard  or  fruit 
garden  and  burned. 


URE  SEEDS 

THAT  GROW — GENUINE — UNADULTERATED 

50c  COLLECTION  for  10c 

All  packed  in  big  envelope  which  is  good 
,  as  part  payment  on  future  orders.  Good  for 
.If  >"J23c  on  orders  of  ?1  00  or  more.  Collection 
Tcr.ntains  one  regular  ]0c  packet  each  of 
Champion  Pickle  Cucumbers,  Match- 
it,/ less  Tomatoes,  Prize  Head  Lettuce, 
Southport  Globe  Onions  and  largo  G-B 
fc.  Mixed  Sweet  Peas.     Nothing  liio 
equal  value  ever  offered  before. 
BIG,  NEW,  ORIGINAL  AND  CDCC 
DIFFERENT  SEED  BOOK  iKtt 
Shows  largest  collection  of  pure  garden, 
flower  and  field  seeds  ever  offered  and  at 
j^j.  a  big  saving  in  money  to  you. Send  for 
\  it  right  now  and  enclose  with  your 
s|J  letter  10c  for  the  big  50c  collection 
•      described  above.  Remember  catalog 
XsSjftKV    is  free. 

Galloway  Bros. -Bowman  Co- 
Pure  Seed  Specialists 
Pi  Ot  Box   406    WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Germinating  Cedar  Seed 

I  have  700  large  red  cedar  trees 
full  of  seed,  and  I  would  like  to  raise 
some  young  trees  to  plant  on  my 
islands  in  the  Platte  river.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  to  make  red  cedar 
seed  grow  the  first  year  after  it  is 
planted?  I  think  the  red  cedar  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  trees.  It 
grows  wonderfully  well  in  the  sand 
hills,  and  will  stand  more  drouth 
and  hardship  than  any  tree  of  which 
I  know.— Fred  Stalley,  Hall  Co. 

The  best  way  to  treat  red  cedar 
seed  to  assist  in  germination  has  been 
a  question  in  which  nurserymen  have 
been  very  much  interested  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  On  account  of  the 
resinous  coating  of  these  seed,  making 
them  almost  impervious  to  moisture, 
it  is  sometimes  a  number  of  years 
after  planting  before  these  seeds 
germinate  and  grow. 

All  sorts  of  methods  of  treating 
the  seeds  before  planting  have  been 
tried  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
They  have  been  treated  chemically, 
have  been  stratified  under  different 
conditions  and  by  removing  the  coat- 
rig  mechanically.  To  our  knowledge, 
"o  way  has  been  discovered  to  treat 
these  seeds  that  will  always  insure 
a  large  per  cent  of  them  to  germin- 
ate, although  a  number  of  ways  of 
treatment  have  proved  beneficial. 

Some  growers  merely  remove  the 
resinous  coating  by  spreading  the 
seeds  thinly  on  a  board  or  floor  and 
then  rubbing  with  ordinary  clay 
bricks.  While  this  treatment  does 
not  insure  the  germination  of  all  the 
seeds  it  helps  to  a  great  extent. 


Prune  the  Small  Fruits 

During  March  is  the  time  to  prune 
the  grapes,  gooseberries,  currants, 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  The 
annual  pruning  back  of  the  grape 
ines  is  very  important  for  good  re- 
sults.   On  our  rich  Nebraska  soil  a 


WELL  WATER  IRRIGATION 

I  have  always  read  your  paper  with 
interest,  particularly  the  articles 
pertaining  to  dry  farming.  I  have 
lived  in  Furnas  county  for  more  than 
a  dozen  years  and  have  found  that 
with  even  the  best  of  farming  on  the 
uplands  the  corn  will  not  average 
over  ten  or  fifteen  bushels.  Of  course 
in  the  wettest  years  it  will  make  more; 
but  in  the  driest  years  it  will  make 
quite  a  bit  less,  too.  Consequently 
some  farmers  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
raise  good  corn  on  the  average,  and 
in  the  dry  years,  without  irrigation; 
and  in  this  opinion  I  concur. 

But  how  to  irrigate  without  water 
is  the  problem!  The  Republican 
river  usually  runs  dry  in  the  summer 
— or  nearly  so,  therefore  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  irrigate.  About  twenty 
years  ago  they  made  a  ditch  there, 
but  were  unable  to  irrigate  because 
there  was  no  water  on  hand  when 
they  needed  it.  Now  I  have  been 
thinking  about  artesian  wells  for 
irrigation,  and  the  following  ques- 
tions have  occurred  to  me  which  I 
would  like  to  see  answered  in  your 
columns: 

Is  there  any  hope  that  running 
water  could  be  obtained  in  Furnas 
county  by  means  of  artesian  wells? 
Would  such  water  be  good  for  irriga- 
tion? Would  it  improve  the  water  to 
have  a  storage  reservoir  where  the 
water  could  be  held  the  year  around 
until  the  time  when  it  is  needed? 
Would  a  three  or  four  inch  well  fur- 
nish _enough'  water  for  160  acres,  or 
what  size  Would  it  be  best  to  use? 
How  large  should  a  storage  reservoir 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose,  and 
what  machinery  would  be  the  most 
practicable  to  use  in  the  construction 
of  such  reservoirs?  If  the  water 
should  sink  away  too  rapidly,  how 
could  an  earthern  reservoir  be  pre- 
pared to  hold  it? — O.  C.  Schlensener, 
Cuming  Co. 

The  water  supply  conditions  in  the 
Republican  valley  were  investigated 
a  few  years  ago  and  results  published 
in  Water  Supply  Paper  216,  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  con- 
elusioro  reached  are  as  follows: 

Artesian  water  is  found  in  that 
region,  but  not  under  sufficient  pres- 
sure to  cause  flowing  wells.  It  is  not 
thought  that  the  water  would  rise  near 
enough  to  the  surface  of  the  uplands 
to  make  pumping  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses profitable.  The  water  obtained 
from  the  deep-seated  sources  would 
very  likely  be  too  much  mineralized 
— or  as  we  commonly  say,  would  con- 
tain too  much  alkali — to  be  well 
adapted  for  irrigation.  Storage  of 
artesian  water  in  reservoirs  would 
probably  hot  improve  its  quality 
sufficiently. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  attempt  to  raise 
corn  by  irrigation  with  either  artesian 
or  shallow  well  water,  even  if  the 
quality  of  the  water  would  be  good. 
It  does  not  seem  likely,  either,  that 
wheat  could  be  raised  with  profit. 
Sugar.,  beets     would     seem  better 


WRITE  HILL 

Before  You  Plant 

EVERGREENS 


/"-iET  our  free  color  illustrated  evergreen 
■   I  |  book  and  list  of  bargain  offers.  Hill's 
jj         evergreens  grow  because  double  trans- 
planted,  root    pruned— 66  years  experience. 
•■<M  Best  Investment  for  protection  and  profit.  A 
flH  windbreak  beeps  bouse  and  barn  warmer— 
saves  feed— sa  ves  fuel— guardscrops 
4&  from  winds, frosts.   Increases  value 
Jg&J.  of  land  —  beautifies.    Free  Book 
^fflSjS*  tells  bow.  Evergreen  specialists 
^(^^^GSw^Ki.  — Iar^e:;it  growers  In  the  world. 
^^B^ffijg^!!.    Also  sbade  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

^^S9B6&.      D*  UILL  NURSKRY  CO.,  Inc. 

Evergreen  Specialists 
92 1  Cedar  St.     Dundee,  Hi. 


GOOD  TREES 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our 
nursery  to  you.  Are  you  intending  to  set  a 
commercial  orchard,  or  one  for  your  own 
use?  We  handle  all  kinds  of  high  grade  trees 
and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's*  worth 
while.  Send  for  our  1913  catalog.  Write  at  once. 
A  postal  brings  it.   Premiums  for  early  orders. 

If  you  need  a  spray  pump  or  spraying 
material,  we  can  interest  you.  They  save 
your  crops  of  fruit,  your  potatoes  from 
blight  and  bugs,  your  stock  from  mange  and 
lice,  and  rid  your  chicken  house  of  mites. 
The  expense  Is  trifling  compared  with  such 
losses.  Address — 

Falls  City  Nursery 

FALLS   CITY.  NEBRASKA 


NURSEHY  SIAPS 

60  Concord  Crapes,  $1 
10  Budded  Cherry.  $1 

Hardy  vigorous  stock  is 
guaranteed.  We  quote  a! ! 
nursery  goods  at  r  1  g  h  t 
prices — our  reputation  Is 
based  on  shipping  only 
thrifty  stock.  Send  for  25o 
Due  Bill  and  Catalog .  Free 

Falrbury  Nurseries 

Boi  p         Faibbubt.  Neb. 


Cane  Seed 

l  have  a  large  quantity  of  choice  cane  reed 
'or  sale  at  $1.00  per  bushel;  sacks  extra. 
This  seed  is  suitable  for  cane  for  molasses- 
making  or  for  fodder  cane.  Send  in  your 
♦rder.  Any  Information  desired  will  be 
cheerfully  given.  Write  your  wants. 
E.    P.    MARCH  AND  BROCK,  NEB. 


Seed  Oafs  and  Seed  Com 

TWO    LEADING    VARIETIES    OF  OATS 
KHERSON    AND    SWEDISH  SELECT 

Also  four  varieties  of  SEED  CORN.  These 
F'.ed  are  all  my  own  growing  and  selection. 
The  Variety,  Purity  and  Vitality  of  these 
seeds  can  be  certified  by  the  Nebraska  Pure 
Seed    and    Grain    Growers'  Association. 

Write  Today  for  My  New  Catalog. 
FRANK   J.    RIST  HUMBOLDT.  NEB. 


SEEDS 

Fire  dried  SEED  CORN  husked  before  the 
frost.  Dried  on  independent  ear  seed  racks 
with  air  and  steam  heat.  SURE  TO  GROW, 
because  germ  is  preserved.  Also  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOG,  and 
llso  receive  free  useful  SOUVENIR. 
FRED  ECHTENKAMP.     Box  D.  Arlinoton.  Nebratkl 


PEACH B10W  POTATOES 

Early  Ohio*,  all  the  best  yleldera.  Pure  northern 
genuine  Red  River  stock.  Grown  from  special  heavy 
yielding  seed,  free  from  blight  or  scab.  Guaranteed 
best  seed  stock.  Write  today  for  our  76-page  catalog. 
"Secrets  on  Potato  Growing.  Double  your  yields  and 
profits.  One  customer  made  3225  an  acre.  Write 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  <hm>   CLARINDA,  IOWA 

SEED  CORN 


Iowa  Gold  M;ne  and  i 
Ql  ASS  BROTHERS 


ithcr  varieties.  Address' 
ASHLAND,  NEB. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

CHOICE  — HOME  GROWN  —  1912  CROP 
Tests  98%  to  99%  pure.  Write  for  sample 
and  price.  Advise  how  much  you  want. 
BLACKMAN  BROS.,  BEAVER  CITY,  NEB. 


SEED  CORN 


Golden  Row,  Retd's  Yellow 
Dent.  Nebraska  White  Prize 
md  Silver"  Mine.  ■  athered  early  and  dried 
on  racks  In  our  furnace-heated  seed  house. 
Write  for  27th  annual  price  list. 
(.EE  SMITH  &  SONS  DESOTO,  NEB. 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news.  Read  them  as  carefully  as  5'0U 
do  every  other  part  of  the  paper. — S.  R. 
McKelvle,  publisher. 
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adapted  to  prove  profitable  than 
would  the  cereal  crops. 

The  problem  of  artesian  irrigation 
in  southwest  Nebraska  involves  sev- 
eral factors:  (1)  The  "lift"  that  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  water  to 
the  surface,  for  flowing  wells  are  no. 
likely  to  be  found;  (2)  the  quality  oi 
the  water — investigations  to  date  in- 
dicate rather  heavy  mineralization; 
(3)  strength  of  the  underflow;  (4) 
expense  of  applying  the  water,  in- 
\olving  storage  and  distribution; 
(5)  crops  best  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions to  be  met,  both  as  to  water  and 
soils,  and  financial  returns  necessary 
to  make  irrigation  profitable. 

The  Nebraska  Conservation  Survey 
is  arranging  now  for  a  conclusive  in- 
vestigation of  these  problems,  espe- 
cially irrigation  from  shallow  wells. 

G.  E.  CONDRA. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 


By  J.  R,  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

There  is  something  queer  about  the 
human  family — they  always  want  just 
the  opposite  of  what  they  have.  On 
a  fine  Sunday  the  town  folks  just 
rwarm  toward  the  woods,  and  our 
youngsters  "hike"  for  town. 

If  there  is  a  spot  on  the  farm 
where  you  don't  want  the  chickens, 
that  is  just  where  you  will  find  them; 
and  there  is  always  one  old  hen  thaf 
will  find  the  place  where  the  mo:* 
mischief  can  be  done.  Just  now 
some  tulips  are  trying  to  come  out 
from  their  winter  quarters,  and  there 
is  a  yellow  hen  that  seems  determined 
to  assist  nature,  to  the  everlasting 
disadvantage  of  the  tulips. 

With  the  approach  of  spring  the 
p  gents  begin  to  swarm  and  beg  for 
just  a  moment  of  our  time.  I  dis- 
missed one  a  few  days  ago  with  the 
excuse  that  I  wanted  to  make  a  train 
at  once  Do  you  know,  that  fellow 
came  inside  our  gate  three  days  later 
and  smilingly  said  he  hoped  that  1 
had  had  a  pleasant  trip.    I  weigh  185 


ALFALFA 
COVERS 

Don't  pay  the  dealert 
a  profit.  Write  to 
us  direct  for  prices 
on  covers. 

Beatrice  Tent  and 
Awning  Go, 

810  Court  St. 

Beatrice,  Nebraska 


Stock 


"lore  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc 
A.  J.  I'LATT.  MFR. 
BOX  B         STERLING.  ILL. 
Carried  at  Omaha. 


5000  bus.  SEED  CORN 

Fiom  Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 
Re  id's  Y.  How  Den  I,  Silver  Hinr, 
White  C»p  Vellow.  Legal  Tenner. 
Blair  YeU  >w.  Neb.  While  Prize.  Pride  of  the  North. 
B  air  white.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue. 


Aye  Bros., 


Box  6 


Blair,  Neb. 


Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 

NATIVE  SEEDS — New  recleaned  clover 
$12.50  bu.  99<%  pure.  98%  growth.  Timothy 
$2.40,  99<7„  pure.  99%  growth.  Alfalfa,  not 
Irrigated.  $9.75.  99%  pure.  96%  growth.  Blue 
grass  $2.25;  cowpeas  $2.75;  Johnson  Co. 
White.  Sweepstakes  Corn.  $2.50  ear.  We  buy 
from  the  farmers,  and  all  recleaned;  no  ob- 
noxious needs.  Write  for  price  list  and  sam- 
ples; also  garden  seed  catalog.  Pure,  genuine 
Red  River  Early  Ohio  potatoes  90c  bu. ; 
.Early  Six  Weeks  $1  bu..  sacked  ;free  from  scab. 
JOHNSON  BROS. ,         Nebraska  City,  Neb. 


PLANT 


Wisconsin  Silver  King.  It  is  a  heavy  yielder 
and  will  mature  a  crop  of  corn  In  100  to  110 
days.  Give  it  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Send 
for  sample.    H.  H.  MEYER,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 

SEED  CORN  AND  OATS 

Reid  s  Yellow  Dent  and  Early  Yellow  Rose 
•Seed  Corn,  $2.00  per  bushel  in  ear.  Regen- 
erated Swedish  Select  Seed  Oats,  recleaned, 
80  cents  per  bushel.  Write  for  sample. 
OLEN   WILSON  BLAIR,  NEB. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed — Large  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
and  circular  how  to  grow  it  sent  free  on  re- 
quest   Eilw.  E.  Barton.  Box  32,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


UM&SULPflUR  HYDROMETER  SSSffiST 
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CAR  BOND  ALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


pounds:  he  was  fully  fifty  pounds 
lighter.  He  refused  to  take  any  chances. 

I  heard  of  an  agent  recently  who 
told  a  farmer's  wife  he  would  guar- 
antee that  his  churn  would  produce 
eight  ounces  more  of  butter  from  a 
gallon  of  cream  than  any  other  churn 
made.  He  accepted  a  challenge  to 
'est  his  churn.  After  he  had  churned 
ror  more  than  an  hour  and  mopped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow  many 
times,  he  asked  the  lady  if  she  knew 
why  it  was  that  he  could  not  get  any 
butter  at  all.  She  very  coolly  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  churning 
buttermilk  and  she  wanted  to  see 
him  get  that  other  eight  ounces. 

The  discussion  between  Mr.  W.  A. 
Kannow  and  the  editor  in  last  week's 
paper  made  mighty  good  reading.  It 
;s  not  my  purpose  to  "butt  in"  to  this 
subject  of  land  values  taxation  and 
get  a  good  sound  thrashing,  but  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  the  theory  is  very 
unpopular  among  the  farmers.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the 
system  is  to  check  the  present  ten- 
dencies of  the  wealthy  class  to  own 
immense  tracts  of  land — a  step  to  dis- 
courage landlordism  as  it  now  exists 
in  many  parts  of  the  old  world. 

That  cannot  be  done  in  any  other 
way  th;tn  by  making  the  taxes  on 
land  so  burdensome  to  the  land 
owner  as  to  discourage  him  in  in- 
creasing his  holdings.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  drifting  toward  landlordism. 
The  country  would  be  much  better 
in  every  way  if  a  man  could  not  own 
more  land  than  he  and  his  own 
^amily  could  farm;  but  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  I  think  if  the  editor's 
:dea  were  tested  in  regard  to  th- 
theory  that  if  the  middleman  could 
escape  taxes  the  consumer  would  get 
the  benefits,  he  would  find  that  the 
middleman  would  take  all  the  profits 
that  his  goods  would  command.  That 
is  often  demonstrated  on  the  flour 
market.  Let  the  price  of  wheat  go 
up  a  nickle  a  bushel  today,  and  flour 
will  go  up  20  cents  tomorrow.  Let 
the  price  of  wheat  go  down  5  cents 
today,  and  the  price  of  flour  may 
and  it  may  not  go  down  20  cents  per 
hundredweight  next  August. 

Just  lots  and  lots  of  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  too  many 
middlemen — a  whole  army  of  travel- 
ing men  that  are  well  paid,  yet  pro- 
duce nothing;  a  dozen  families  in 
every  small  town  that  are  living  in 
style  on  the  profits  of  what  others 
produce;  not  enough  producers  for 
the  number  of  consumers;  every 
class  depending  on  the  farmer  for 
food,  and  not  enough  who  are  will- 
ing to  use  the  plow.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  any  legislation  that  offers  pro- 
tection to  the  non-producer  must 
discourage  the  man  who  digs  his 
profits  from  the  soil,  and  in  the  end 
will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
entire  human  family. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  an  express 
agent  told  me  that  the  parcel  post 
would  prove  ruinous  to  the  country 
towns.  I  think  that  if  the  business 
of  the  country  towns  is  resting  on  a 
foundation  so  frail  that  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  will  put 
them  out  of  business,  the  sooner  they 
retire  the  better  for  everybody.  The 
only  time  that  I  have  had  benefits 
from  the  parcel  post  was  in  cases 
where  I  purchased  goods  from  our 
local  merchants  and  sent  the  pack- 
ages elsewhere. 


Some  experts  in  Oklahoma  set  out 
to  discover  why  Kaffir  was  declining 
in  yield  in  that  state.  They  found 
that  the  high-yielding  Kaffir  had  com- 
pact heads,  while  the  low-yielding 
strajns  had  sprangly  heads.  The 
latter  are  very  likely  to  be  crosses 
f'Hh  milo  and  other  sorgho  crops. 
Instead  of  planting  Kaffir  seed  from 
the  bin  indiscriminately  these  experts 
advise  farmers  to  select  their  seed 
from  the  stalks  in  the  fall,  choosing 
compact  heads  on  well  developed 
plants. 


The  bureau  of  chemistry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  experiments  estimates 
that  products  worth  $300,000,000  may 
be  made  each  year  from  the  resinous 
wood  now  wasted  in  lumbering.  That 
is  conservation! 


Weak  seed  corn  won't  stand  adverse 
weather  conditions  at  planting  time. 


M  50  PER  ACRE  DOWN 

^BALANCE  26  YEAR'S  5% 


Rich  cut-over  lands  near  BemldjI,  Black- 
duck  and  Kelliher.  Lumbermen,  not  land 
men.  Hence  our  easy  terms.  Write  for  full 
information,  prices  and  descriptions 

CROOKSTON   LUMBER  COMPANY 
852  Markham  Bids.  Bemldji,  Minn. 


WITT  MAKE  A  VERY  ATTRACTIVE 
PROPOSITION  to  agents.  I  have  a 
splendid  assortment  of  land  In  Minne- 
sota. North  Dakota  and  Montana. 
Write  me.  My  proposition  include! 
a  liberal  commission   for  selling. 

D.   J.  McMAHON 
818  Commerce  Bldg.,   St.  Paul,  Minn. 


1650  ACRE  OKLAHOMA  RANCH  AT  A 
BARGAIN :  1150  acres  deeded  and  500  leased. 
300  acres  flrrt  class  alfalfa  land.  270  head 
of  cattle,  60  head  hogs,  9  bead  horses1  and 
mules;  $1000  worth  farm  implements;  $5000 
residence.  good  barn  and  outbuildings'. 
Plenty  of  good  water.  Price  $50,000,  half 
cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 
J.   R.   WOMACK  ROFF,  OLKA. 


L BERT A 

The  Price  of  Beef 

High  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
wan  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
Immense  grain  fields, and  the  cat- 
tle have  given  place  to  he  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  baa 
Increased  the  price  of  livestock. 
There  Is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  an  >th£r  as  a  pre-emption)  In  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  Is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  In 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 

„  W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


One  of  the  large  wheat  fields  In  the  SHALLOW  WATER  DISTRICT,  Logan  County, 
Colorado.  This  field  yielded  46  bushels  p-?r  acre.  This  is  the  finest  farm  land  in 
the  west,  and  we  are  selling  it  at  the  ve  y  lowest  prices.  One  crop  pays  for  the 
land.     Finest  soil  and  water.    Close  to  mark  t.    Agents  wanted.    Write  for  free  circular. 

Platte  River  Valley  Land  Company 


1119-2!?  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
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Land  Value  More  Than  Doubled 

WHEN  Mr.  Honeycutt  of  Lee  County,  Illinois, 
bought  a  run  down  400-acre  farm  about  three  years 
ago,  some  of  his  neighbors  thought  he  had  made  a 
bad  bargain. 

After  three  years'  soil  treatment  by  scientific  methods,  he  raised 
more  than  eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on  land  that  produced  less 
than  thirty  bushels  the  first  year  he  farmed  it. 

At  forty  cents  a  bushel,  that  figures  about  $42.00  an  acre,  not  less 
than  $14.00  of  which  is  clear  profit,  representing  7  per  cent  on  a  valua- 
tion of  $200  an  acre.  Mr.  Honeycutt  paid  less  than  half  that  price  for 
his  land,  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  in  the  state.  In  all 
probability  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  land  you  are  farming.  His  success  is 
due  entirely  to  his  up-to-date,  common-sense  methods  of  stock  feeding 
and  soil  fertilizing.  You  can  do  as  well  or  better  than  he  has  done, 
when  you  begin  to  supply  your  soil  with  the  kind  and  auantity  of 
fertilizer  it  needs,  and  spread  manure  evenly  with  an 

I H  C  Manure  Spreader 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders  are  made  in  various  styles  and  sizes  to 
meet  any  and  all  conditions.  There  are  low  machines  and  high;  steel 
frames,  and  wood;  wide,  medium  and  narrow  machines,  all  of  guaran- 
teed capacity;  return  and  endless  aprons;  in  short,  a  spreader  built  to 
meet  your  conditions  and  made  to  spread  manure,  straw,  lime,  or 
ashes  as  required. 

I  H  C  Spreaders  will  spread  manure  evenly  on  the  level,  going  up 
hill,  or  down.    The  wheel  rims  are  wide  and  are  equipped  with 
Z-shaped  lugs,  which  provide  ample  tractive  power  without  jarring 
the  machines  excessively.    The  apron  moves  on  large  rollers.    1  he 
beater  drive  is  positive,  but  the  chain  wears  only  one  side. 
The  I  H  C  dealer  will  show  you  the  most  effective  machine  for 
your  work.    Ask  to  see  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader.    You  can 
get  catalogues  from  him,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
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1.  The  swinging 
joint  makes  Apex 
the  only  fence  that' 
adjusts  itself  an/a- 
matically  to  rolling 
land.  There's  no 
binding:,  buckling:, 
bending- or  snapping: 
because  the  horizon- 
tal wires  swing:  like  a 
see-saw,  according: 
tolay  ofland. There's  I 
no  strain  on  joints —  ] 
or  anywheieelse. 


3.  Put  up  Apex 

Fence  once  and  it 
stays-up  for  good. 
There's  no  big:  re- 
pair expense,  no  re- 
placing. Acheapfence 
must  be  paid  t'ortwtce 
or  three  times  before 
you're  through  with  it. 


2.  Apex  Fence  is  made 
^of  best  Open  Hearth 
Steel — all  impurities 
burned  out— so  it's 
springy,  tough,  elastic. 
It  will  turn  the  strong- 
est  bull —and  hold  hogs 
and  pis:*.    Its  superior 
galvanizing 
bee  o  m  e 
an  actual 
part  of  the 
wire. 


4.  Got.  posted  on 
fence  juality  and 
values  before  you  buy. 
Let  us  mail  you  the 
Apex  booklet,  and  our 
special  offer.  If  we 
have  no  Apex  dealer 
near  you  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied 
promptly  with  Apex 
fence.  Address 


JANESVILLE  BARB  WIRE  COMPANY 

3 1 9  So.  Franklin  St.  Janesvi  lie,  Wis. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

(Continued  from  Page  379) 

Stockers  and  Feeders — In  a  general  way 
the  situation  in  stockers  and  feeders  was 
the  same  as  the  week  before,  with  values 
not  very  different.  The  country  has  been 
taking  the  flesh  steers  freely,  and  owing  to 
the  strong  competition  from  killers  prices 
have  been  firmly  held  right  along.  The 
demand  for  stock  calves  was'  very  keen 
and  prices  for  anything  desirable  were  the 
highest  of  the  season.  On  tin-  common 
run  of  stock  cattle,  however,  trade  was 
slow  and  uneven  and  values  do  ed  15  to 
25  cents  lower  than  ten  days  before.  While 
the  movement  was  not  very  likely  at  any 
time  it  was  of  fair  volume,  and  a  reasonable 
clearance  was  made.    Closing  quotations': 

Choice   to  prime   feeders  $7. SO  Hi)  8.30 

Good  to  choice  feeders   7.50@7.75 

Fair  to  good  feeders   6.75@7.25 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.25® 6.75 

Stock   cows   and    heifers   5.00  ® 7.00 

Hog's 

Aside  from  a  big  break  on  Monday  the 
market  was  in  very  satisfactory  condition 
all  week  and  values  at  closing  were  just 
about  a  nickel  higher  than  the  week  before, 
with  the  top  a  full  dime  above  the  previous 
week's  high  mark.  The  trade  was  more 
or  less  of  a  see-saw  affair,  but  the  local 
demand  was  good  and  steady,  the  breaks 
being  due  mainly  to  excessive  receipts  at 
outside  points.  The  high  price  for  the 
year  was  reached  Thursday  when  a  load 
of  good  lightweights  sold  at  $8.70,  which 
is  15  cents  above  the  best  price  previously 
paid.  From  $8.17  to  $8.56  was  paid  on 
Saturday,  and  for  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week  prices  were  as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Mar.  10.  .  .$8.25-30  $8.30-40  $8.30-35  $8.31'^ 
Mar  11...  8.32-50  8.35-50  8.35-40  8.39Vi 
Mar.  12...  8.40-50  8.40.-55  8.40-50  8.45 
Mar.  13...  8.55-60  8.50-70  8.55-60  8.58% 
Mar.  14...  8.50-60  8.50-65  8.52-60  8.56  % 
Sheep 

Trade  m  both  sheep  and  lambs  was  up 
and  down  and  very  sensitive  to  the  size  of 
receipts.  The  majority  of  Friday's  offer- 
ings came  in  soaking  wet,  with  the  result 
of  a  slow  and  dull  market,  but  there  was 
not  more  than  10  or  15  cents'  decline  in 
prices.  It  was  sufficient,  however,  to 
counteract  the  gain  made  earlier  in  thj 
week  and  left  values  quotably  the  same  as 
at  the  close  of  the  week  before.  The 
greatest  inquiry  was  for  lightweight 
lambs,  but  as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  such 
grades  buyers  were  forced  to  take  the 
heavier  kinds  at  almost  ttie  same  prices. 
As  few  spring  lambs  are  available  for  the 
Easter  trade,  the  lighter  grades  are  being 
used  as  a  substitute.  Feeder  buyers  bought 
considerable  stuff,  most  of  it  being  hay-fed 
offerings  from  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana.    Such    lambs    closed    10    or    15  cents 


The  Engine  with 
125,000  Farmer  friends 

"Jim,  do  you  know  that  there  are 
more  farmers  using  Stover  Engines 
today  than  any  other  mahe?" 


You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that 
for  you've  probably  not  seen  many  ad 
vertisements  of  the  Stover. 

But  Stover  Engines  have  always 
been  bought — not  sold .    It  must  be  a 
mighty  good  engine  to  count  its 
friends  by  the  scores  of  thousands. 
For  you  know  there  are  about  500  dif- 
ferent makes  of  engines  to  choose  from 
today.    Yet  the  Stover  outsells  any  of  them 
It  wins  because  it's  a  better  engine. 


'  'It  Ran*  as  Yoa  Hoped  It  Would' " 


Nqw  my  Stover  is  only  rated  at  6  h.p  .  but 
it  develops  more  power  than  a  lot  of  engines 
my  neighbors  own  rated  at  8  h.  p.  I  can 
grind  50  to  60  bushels  of  feed  per  hour  with 
it.  For  three  years  I've  filled  a  silo  6x30  ft. 
with  my  Stover.  I  use  it  on  the  feed-gxinder, 
buzz  saw,  pump,  washing  machine,  sheep 
shearer,  grindstone  and  shredder,  and  it 
just  walks  away  with  any  of  them. 

Why,  last  winter,  before  I  could  build  a 
shed,  it  ran  for  weeks  in  a  snow-bank  with- 
out a  bit  of  trouble.  When  it  was  26  below 
zero  I  was  shelling-  corn,  and  it  was  so  cold 
the  shellers  could  hardly  work,  but  the 
Stover  never  faltered. 

I  want  simple  machinery.  And  the  Stovor 
is  the  simplest  engine  I  know  of. 


I  like  the  changeable  speed  regulator,  the 
single  side  rod  that  cuts  out  spring's,  trig- 
g-ers  and  trouble  makers,  the  heavy  fly- 
wheels which  make  the  engine  run  steady, 
the  centrifugral  style  of  governor  which  au- 
tomatically regulates  the  supply  of  gaso- 
line. 

Be  sure  to  write  the  Stover  people  for 
their  new  Engine  Book.  It's  short  but  to 
the  point.  They '11  tell  you  where  you  can 
see  a  Stover  and  find  out  why  more  Sto- 
vers are  bought  by  farmers  like  you  and 
me  than  any  other  engine  made.  Better 
drop  'em  a  postal  today. 

( Satisfied  users  by  the  hundreds  write  us 
facts  like  these  every  week.)  (4) 


THE  STOVER  ENGINE  WORKS,  109  Dayst.,  Freeport,  III. 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  li 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES — YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  It 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mall'  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  ft  LEDWICH,  19th  Si,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
.Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


higher  than  the  previous  week.  Closing 
quotations: 

LAMBS 

Good   to   choice   Mexicans  $8.65#8.90 

Fair  to   good   Mexicans   8.45(5)8.65 

Good    to    choice    westerns   8.35ig>8.50 

Fair    to    good    westerns  8.00@8.35 

Feeders   .•   7.60@8.15 

SHEEP 

Yearlings,    light   $7.40  ©7.65 

Yearlings,    heavy   6.90(5)7.40 

Wethers,    good    to   choice   6.50(5)6.75 

Wethers    fair  to  good   6.25@6.50 

Ewes,    good    to    choice   6.00(5)6.25 

Ewe^,   fair  to   good   5. 75® 6.00 

Culls    and    bucks..   2.76@4.00 

GRAIN   ON  FARMS 

The  ciop  reporting  board  of  the  bureau 
"f  statistics  estimates,  from  reports  of  cor- 
respondents and  agents,  that  the  amount 
of  wheat  on  farms  March  1.  1913,  was 
about  156,483,000  bushels  or  21.4  per  cent 
of  the  1912  crop,  against  122,025,000  bushels 
or  19.6  per  cent  of  the  1911  crop  on  farms 
March  1,  1912,  and  162,705.000  bushels  or 
25.6  per  cent  of  the  1910  crop  on  farms 
March  1,  1910.  About  61.6  per  cent  of  the 
crop  will  be  shipped  out  of  the  counties 
where  giown,  against  56.1  per  cent  of  the 
1911  crop  and  55. G  per  cent  of  the  1910 
crop  so  shipped. 

The  amount  of  corn  on  farms  March,  1, 
1913.  was  about  1,289,655,000  bushel:  or 
41.3  per  cent  of  the  1912  crop,  against 
884.069,000  bushels  or  34.9  per  cent  of  the 
1911  crop  on  farms  March  1,  1912,  and 
1,165,378,000  bushels'  or  40.4  per  cent  of 
the  1910  crop  on  farms  March  1.  1911. 
About  2  J.  8  per  cent  of  the  crop  will  be 
shipped  out  of  the  counties  where  grown, 
against  20.5  per  cent  of  the  1911  crop 
and  22.9  per  cent  of  the  1910  crop  so 
shipped.  The  proportion  of  the  total  1912 
crop  which  is  merchantable  is  about  85.0 
per  cent,  against  80.1  per  cent  of  the  1911 
crop  and   86.4   per  cent  of   the   1910  crop. 

The  amount  of  oats  on  farms  March  1, 
1913,  was  about  604,216.000  bushels  or 
42.6  pei  cent  of  the  1912  crop,  against 
289.988,000  bushels  or  31.4  per  cent  of  the 
1911  crop  on  farms  March  1.  1912.  and 
442.665,000  bushels  or  37.3  per  cent  of  the 

1910  crop  on  farms  March  1.  1911.  About 
30.9  per  cent  of  the  crop  will  be  shipped 
out  of  the  counties  where  grown,  against 
28.8  per  cent  of  the  1911  crop  and  30.6  per 
cent  of  the  1910  crop  so  shipped. 

The  amount  of  barley  on  farms  March  1. 
1913,  was  about  62,283,000  bushels  or  27.8 
per  cent  of  the  1912  crop,  against  24,760,000 
bushels  or  15.5  per  cent  of  the  1911  crop 
on  farms  March  1.  1912,  and  33,498,000 
bushels  or  19.3  per  cent  of  the  1910  crop 
on  farms  March  1,  1911.  About  53.7  per 
cent  will  be  shipped  out  of  the  •  counties 
where  grown,  against  57.2  per  cent  of  the 

1911  crop  and  50.0  per  cent  of  the  1910 
crop  so  shipped.  - 

LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

For   the   week   ending   March  15. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,  so  far  as 
the  present  session  of  the  legislature  is 
concerned.  It  has  been  decided  that  a 
sifting  committee  shall  take  charge  of  all 
bills  in  the  house  and  pick  those  which 
in  its  judgment  shall  be  advanced.  This 
is  as  much  a  sign  that  members  are  get- 
ting uneasy  over  the  length  of  session  as 
are  the  robins  that  spring  is  approaching. 
This  sifting  committee  takes  charge  on 
March  17.  Thereafter  bills  may  be  con- 
sidered in  standing  committee,  but  not  in 
the  house  unless  the  fifteen  men  on  the 
all-important  committee  so  decide.  From 
this  time  forth  legislation  in  the  house 
will  be  a  matter  of  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  sifters.  Usually  a  system  of 
back-scratching  in  this  committee  allows 
each  member  to  take  his  turn  at  lifting  a 
bill.  At  first  each  picks  out  his  own  bills 
as  most  important  in  the  list.  Later  he  is 
lmpresssd  by  scores  of  members  that  he  is 
mistaken  as  to  the  value  of  his  own  bills, 
and  then  his  selections  become  more  general. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  six  re- 
publicans and  nine  democrats,  picked  by 
the  speaker  from  congressional  districts. 
The  present  committee  may  be  divided  into 
nine  progressives  and  s?x  conservatives, 
but  this  would  not  be  a  party  division. 
Here  are  the  men  who  are  to  say  what 
legislatior  is  enacted  during  the  next  four 
weeks:  Democrats  —  Fries  of  Howard, 
Kauffman  of  Nemaha,  Gates  of  Sarpy, 
Bartels  of  Wayne,  Korff  of  Cedar,  Norton 
of  Polk,  Heiliger  of  Jefferson,  Palmer  of 
Clay,  Hoffmeister  of  Chase;  republicans — 
Quiggle  of  Lancaster,  Anderson  of  Douglas, 
Nichols  of  Madison,  Gustafson  of  Saunders, 
Hardin  of  Harlan,  Stebbins  of  Dawson. 
The  senate  will  probably  appoint  no  sift- 
ing committee  on  its  own  bills,  but  will 
dispose  of  all  of  them  in  regular  manner. 
It  may  be  forced  to  sift  for  a  few  days 
on  house  bills.  During  the  week  just  end- 
ing house  and  senate  have  felt  strained 
relations.  Neither  has  been  willing  to  pay 
much  attention  to  bills  of  the  other.  So 
long  as  this  attitude  continues  the  governor 
will    have   little    to  do. 

University  removal  appeared  again,  just 
as  it  has  played  a  part  during  every  week 
of  the  session.  The  senate  passed  the 
house  bill,  amended  to  call  for  removal  of 
the  institution  to  the  University  Farm  on 
the  same  levy  as  was  provided  by  the  house 
for  extension  of  the  city  campus.  The 
vote  was  twenty-two  to  nine,  Senators 
Hummel  and  Hale  being  absent.  The  vote 
differed  little  from  that  by  which  the 
change  in  the  bill  was  forced.  The  house 
refu  ed  to  accept  the  amendments  and  by 
a  vote  of  sixty  to  thirty- fhree  declared  for 
the  appointment  of  a  conference  committee 
which  will  strongly  favor  the  house  pro- 
posal. The  senate  conferees  are  just  as 
determined,  and  the  expected  deadlock  is 
now   in  force. 

The  house  placed  the  state  railway  com- 
mission on  trial  and  after  two  days  of 
ex  parte  hearing  invited  the  members  in  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  charge  that 
the  commission  is  inefficient  and  has  failed 
to  do  the  duty  for  which  it  was  created. 
The  commission's  defense  was  vigorous  on 
the  matter  of  rate  adjustment,  but  the 
hoose  voted  directly  that  it  would  no 
longer  leave  the  entire  matter  of  rate  ad- 
justment to  the  -  commission.  It  recom- 
mended for  passage  the  Keckley  freight 
rate  reduction  bill,  which  .provides  for  a 
reduction  of  10_pec  cent- irom -the  maximum 
rates  set  - forth  in  the  Aldrich  law  of  1907 
and  on  the'  same  commodities,  and  a  cut 
of'.'20  7>er  cenr  from   present   rates  on  all 


class  schedules.  The  argument  was  gen- 
erally a  defense  of  the  railway  commission 
by  republicans,  and  an  attack  on  it  by 
democrats.  Whether  the  reductions  pro- 
vided were  just  or  not  played  an  entirely 
secondary  part. 


The  senate  passed  a  "blue  sky"  bill  as 
per  platform  pledge  of  iepubiicans  and 
democrats.  The  house  grappled  twice  with 
a  different  bill,  made  up  from  five  house 
bills  so  each  man  would  get  some  of  the 
glory,  but  finally  gave  up  the  at  tempi 
to  untangle  the  voluminous  document.  Very 
likely  now  the  senate  hill,  with  amend- 
ments the  house  may  tack  on.  will  be 
passed.  The  senate  bill  provides  that  the 
railway  commission  must  give  permis  ion 
before  any  real  estate  tracts  of  less  than 
forty  acres  shall  be  advertised,  be  they 
located  in  Nebraska  or  outside.  This  is  to 
provide  supervision  for  the  companies  sell- 
ing Texas  ranches  in  five-  and  ten-acre 
lots.  The  house  does  not  want  any  control 
over  real  estate  ventures  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  in  an  effort  to  make  that  plain 
got  tangled  up.  The  real  estate  provision 
is   the   only   debated  one. 


During  the  week  the  house  killed  two 
proposed  amendments,  woman  suffrage  and 
a  provision  whereby  the  majority  voting  on 
a  submitted  amendment  should  decide  its- 
fate  rather  than  the  present  clause  requir- 
ing favorable  action  by  a  majority  voting 
at  the  election.  Woman  suffrage  secured 
forty-nine  votes;  fifty  members  voted 
against.  The  other  amendment,  relating 
to  the  constitution,  was  defeated  forty- 
three  to  fifty-three.  It  is  said  that  its 
defeat  was  in  part  due  to  an  effort  to 
take  the  advertising  of  amendments  away 
from  the  country  newspapers.  Two  hundred 
suffragists  watched  the  defeat  of  their  bill 
from  the  galleries.  and  alternately  ap- 
plauded and  jeered.  They  took  the  defeat 
good-naturedly. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  voting 
against  woman  suffrage,  seventeen  of  them 
being  republicans,  in  whose  party  platform 
it  was  a  pledge:  Allen,  Anderson  of  Boyd. 
Baker,  Bartels,  Brain,  Brott,  Burket.  Buscb. 
Davis,  Druesdow,  Elmelund,  Elwood,  Fisher. 
Flanagan.  Foster.  Fox.  Fuller,  Funk,  Gates. 
Grueber,  Hartwell,  Hasik,  Heiliger,  Hoff. 
Hubbard.  Kauffman.  Keckley,  Korff,  Lee. 
Losey,  Maurer.  Morris,  Murphy,  McCarthy 
of  Cuming.  McKissick,  Nichols,  O'Malley 
Pilger.  Regan,  Reuter.  Rudisill.  Schaupp. 
Schueth,  Shipley.  Sindelar,  Snyder,  Sugar- 
man,   Van   Deu=en.   Weston,    Yates — 50. 

The  senate  spent  two  days  on  a  volumin- 
ous revision  of  the  insurance  laws  of  the 
state  as  prepared  by  the  code  revision  com- 
mittee and  got  two-thirds  through  with  it. 
The  bill  seeks  to  take  control  from  the 
auditor  and  put  insurance  matters  under  a 
board  comprising  the  governor,  attorney 
general  and  auditor,  with  a  commissioner 
in  direct  charge.  Auditor  Howard  is  bit- 
terly opposing  the  measure,  but  it  has  votes 
enough  in  the  senate  to  put  it  through. 
The  senate  killed  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
mortgage  exemption  tax  act  of  1911,  which 
bill  had  passed  the  house. 


The  house  passed  the  general  salary  bill, 
carrying  ju-t  about  a  million  dollars  ap- 
propriation. It  killed  the  senate  bill  pro- 
viding that  the  owner  of  a  horse  must  tell 
a  prospective  purchaser  if  the  animal  is 
afflicted  with  heaves.  The  house  parsed 
the  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment  by 
the  state  and  to  confine  such  punishment 
to  life  imprisonment.  The  vote  was  fifty- 
seven  to  forty-two  for  the  bill.  This 
measure  has  been  before  every  legislature 
for  twenty  years,  and  has  at  times  passed 
one  house  or  the  other. 


WHY  GROW  OATS  SMUT? 

Oats  smut  is  a  fungus  that  grows 
within  oats  plants.  It  has  thread-like 
filaments  that  extend  through  the 
tissues,  and  up  into  the  heads.  The 
black  stuff  there,  which  we  call  smut, 
is  simply  masses  of  smut  spores  or 
seed.  In  harvesting  and  threshing 
the  spores  are  scattered  everywhere 
and  many  of  them  adhere  to  healthy 
kernels  of  oats.  When  such  kernels 
are  planted,  the  spores  germinate  and 
send  filaments  into  the  little  plants, 
thus  completing  the  round.  Since 
oats  plants  cannot  be  attacked  by 
smut  except  when  very  small  there 
will  be  little  smut  in  a  field  if  the 
seed  that  is  sown  is  free  from  live 
smut  spores.  Hense  the  importance  of 
treating  oats  seed  to  kill  the  smut. 

The  sprinkling,  method  of  formalin 
treatment  is  the  simplest.  Make  the 
treating  solution  by  mixing  one  pint 
of  formalin  with  forty  gallons  of 
water.  Then  spread  a  quantity  of 
the  grain  to  be  treated  out  upon  a 
clean  floor  and  sprinkle  it  with  the 
solution,  stirring  in  the  meanwhile 
to  insure  that  each .  kernel  will  be 
dampened.  When  the  grain  is  damp, 
pile  it  up  and  cover  with  wet  sacks 
for  several  hours.  Where  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  seed  is  treated  it 
is  necessary  to  repeat  the  sprinkling 
process  several  times  with  different 
batches  of  oats.  Dry  the  grain  well 
before  sowing. 

Covering  the  piles  of  wet  oats 
tightly  is  important,  because  the 
formaldehyde  gas  that  escapes  from 
the  solution  is  the  effective  agent  that 
kills  the  spores,  and  it  must  be  re- 
tained in  contact  with  the  oats.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  bring  treated 
oats  into  contact  with  boxes,  sacks 
or  bins  that  have  contained  untreated 
grain,  because  that  would  give  a 
chance  for  live  smut  sports  to  adhere 
to  the  kernels.  This  treatment  is 
also  effective  against  the  kernel 
smut-ol  sorghum. 


Wednesday,  March  19,  1913. 
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H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

The  services  of  our  field  mnn  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribera  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

The  herd  boar  advertised  In  another 
column  by  R.  Roeslei  deserves  the  attention 
of  breeders*  in  need  of  a  herd  boar,  as  he 
is  about  as  near  an  A-No.  1  as  you  find 
them;  is  a  two-year-old,  weighs  650  pounds 
now  in  his  every-day  clothes,  with  a  set 
of  legs  and  feet  under  him  that  can't  be 
beat;  a  sure  breeder  of  good  ones;  gentle 
disposition;  sold  for  no  fault;  offered  at  a 
bargain  and  guaranteed.  Address  A. 
Roesler,   Wilcox,  Nebraska. 

Buying;  Holstein  Cows 
Holstein    cows    are    selling    high.  The 
gospel  of  the  special-purpose  butterfat  and 
milk-producing     machine     that     has  been 
preached  for  so  many  years  by  dairy  pro- 
fessors  and    agricultural    experts   seems  to 
have  borne   fruit  all  at  once.     There  is  a 
great    awakening    to    the    fact    that  most 
herds    of    common    cows    make    but  liftle 
more  than  expenses-.     The   clear  net  profit 
from  a  cow  that  will  produce  $100  worth  of 
butterfat  in  a  year  is  likely  to  be  Ave  or 
ten  times  as  great  as  on  a  cow  that  pro- 
duces   only    half    as    much.      All    this  has 
suddenly  become  realized;    but   take  warn- 
ing.      Farmers     should     become  Holstein 
wise;     not   ^Holstein    crazy.      Carloads  of 
culls  and    "tail-enders"   from   the  east  are 
being  sfold  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  imported  cows  are 
rulls  nor  that  the  good  ones  are  not  fully 
worth   the   money.     There   are   cows  being 
sold  that  will  not  only  be  a  disappointment 
to  the  farmers  who  buy  them,  but  that  will 
hurt      business      for      legitimate  Holstein 
breeders    and    dealers'    wherever    they  are. 
We  are  personally  acquainted  with   Mr.  J. 
R.    Roberts,    whose   herd    is   advertised  for 
sale  in  this  paper.    We  have  seen  his  cows 
and    investigated    the     remarkable  record 
they  are  now  making  in  the  Lancaster  Cow 
Testing  Association.    We  can  highly  recom- 
mend them  to  our  readers.     Remember  his 
sale,  March  31,  at  farm  near  Lincoln.  Bids 
may  be  entrusted  to  H.  C.  McKelvie,  field- 
man  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Shallenbergrer's    Cruickshank  Shorthorns 
A  mastery  of  the  Shorthorn  business  from 
the  inside  and  a  knowledge  of  breed  char- 
acter,   individual    merit    and    pedigree  ex- 
cellence have  enabled  Hon.  A.   C.  Shallen- 
berger,  Alma,  Nebraska,  to  establish  a  herd 
of    Shorthorns   embodying    these  character- 
istics.    Particularly  is   it  necessary   that  a 
herd  bull  should,  combine  in  his  own  makeup 
and    breeding    the    highest    pcfints    of  ex- 
cellence and  transmit  them  with  least  un- 
certainty to  his  get.    Mr.  Shallenberger  has 
kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
a  breeding  establishment  is  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  herd  header  and  has 
used    the    highest    class    Cruickshank  sires 
available.    Imp.  Scotch  Bank,  Imp.  Scottish- 
Sentinel  and  Imp.   Diamond   Rex  are  three 
of    the    leading   imported   sires  represented 
in  this  herd  and  the  successful  performance 
of  their  sons  in  the  show  ring  and  breeding 
pens   make    positive    proof   of   the  unusual 
worth    of    these    bulls    as    great  Shorthorn 
sires.     In  Mr.  Shallenberger's  sale  April  10 
are   ten   young  bulls   that  are   mostly  sons 
and  grandsons  of  the  above  imported  bulls 
and  they  furnish  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  a   herd   bull   selection  of  value.  They 
are  the  best  ten  bulls  ever  sold  from  this 
herd.       Star     Attraction     and  Watchword 
respectively,    a    coming     May  two-year-old 
and    May    yearling,    are    out    of   the  great 
imported  breeding  cow  Maud  44th  and  got- 
le  pectively  by  Imp.  Scotch  Bank  and  Imp 
Scotch  Sentinel.     They  are  a  choice  pair  of 
thick    voung   bulls,    full    of    character  and 
of    excellent    blood    lines.      There    are  ten 
calves  at  foot  which  is  an  unusual  sacrifice 
for  a  breeder  to  make  at  a  time  when  the 
prospective  value  of  well  bred  young  cattle 


was  never  greater.  On  the  whole  this  sale 
offering  must  appear  strongly  to  the  careful 
buyer.  Extended  mention  of  the  offering 
will  be  made  in  subsequent  Issues  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  and  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  this  great  offering  of  Scotch  and 
Cruickshank  cattle  should  be  made.  Send 
for  catalog  and  kindly  mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Shorthorns 

Apr.  10 — Hon.   A.   C.  Shallenberger,  Alma. 
Apr.  22 — George     Allen,      Lexington,  Neb. 
Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Nob. 
Herefords 

Apr.  16  and  17 — Combination  sale,  South 
Omaha.  W.  N.  Rogers.  Mgr..  Mc- 
Cook.  Neb. 


VARIETIES  OF  OATS 

One  thing  is  evident,  both  from  the 
experience  of  practical  farmers  and 
from  tests  made  at  the  Lincoln  and 
North  Platte  stations,  and  that  is  that 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  at 
least,  early-maturing  varieties  of  oats 
give  better  yields  than  late-maturing 
varieties.  At  the  experiment  station 
at  Lincoln  twelve  varieties  of  oats 
were  divided  into  early  and  late 
maturing  according  to  their  ripening 
dates.  As  an  average  of  four  years 
five  early-maturing  varieties  yielded 
53.9  bushels  per  acre,  as  compared 
with  only  40.1  bushels  per  acre  for 
the  seven  late-maturing  sorts. 

In  the  early-maturing  group  were 
Burt,  Sixty  Day,  Kherson,  Canada 
Red  and  Texas  Red.  Of  these  Burt 
was  the  earliest  to  mature  and 
yielded,  as  an  average  for  four  years, 
about  four  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  Kherson,  which  ripened  about 
four  days  later.  Among  the  late- 
maturing  varieties  Lincoln  was  the 
best  yielder  and  also  the  earliest  to 
mature.  This  shows  that  yield  is 
related  to  earliness  of  maturity. 

Kherson  oats  may  be  considered 
standard  for  the  southern  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  Nebraska,  although  Burt  is 
doing  nicely  both  at  Lincoln  and 
North  Platte.  The  early  varieties 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  small- 
kerneled  and  some  other  shade  of 
color  than  white.  This  lowers  their 
market  value  somewhat  —  but  they 
"are  there"  with  the  yield. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  that 
Kherson  oats  is  "running  out,"  and 
does  not  produce  well.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  poor  oats  seasons  we 
have  had,  and  in  part  to  a  "running 
out"  of  the  soil.  Oats  show  the 
effects  of  declining  soil  productivity 
sooner,  perhaps,  than  any  other  farm 
crop.  Fill  the  soil  with  organic  mat- 
ter and  there  will  be  no  complaint 
about  Kherson  oats  being  run  out. 

In  northern  Nebraska,  where  the 
spring  is  longer  and  the  summers 
not  so  hot,  some  of  the  late-maturing 
varieties  of  oats  are  able  to  compete 
with  tl^e  earlier  sorts.  In  fact,  many 
farmers  in  the  northern  counties 
believe  the  late-maturing  sorts  to  be 
better  fitted  for  that  section.  This  is 
due,  of  course,  to  the  difference  in 
climatic  conditions  between  north- 
ern Nebraska  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  state. 


Get  a  Good  Scale— 

A  FAIRBANKS 


Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  a  scale  pur- 
chase that  you  do  in  the  selection  of 
Other  farm  macninery.  Good  machin- 
ery is  always  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
A  cheap  scale  may  weigh  correctly  at 
first  but  may  soon  become  unreliable. 
In  a  Fairbanks  you  have  a  scale  for 
all  time.  And  there  is  absolutely  no  question  about  its  aceurnev  n»i'.,.,i,„i?.!. 
banks  Scales  TODAY  weigh  75%  of  the  commerce of 'the  wodd  Bum  by  men  who  llv'e 
spent  their  entire  hves.n  mak.ng  scales.  Guaranteed  by  a  firm  whose^ntegritv  has 
never  been  questioned.    Wr.te  today  for  Scale  Catalog  No.  SK  896  deBcribing  Lrm  ecalo3 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

K\NSAS  CITY.  OMAHA.  CHICAGO 


Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines.  Oil  Traction 
Ensrines,  Pumps.  Water  Systems,  Electric 
Light    Plants.   Windmills.    Feed  Giinders 


Make 
and 


the  Horse  Glad 
Eager  for  Work 


The  way  to  do  it  Is  to  clip  him  before  you  put  him  at 
the  spring  work.  Take  off  his  winter  coat  that  holdp 
the  wet  sweat  an. 1  dirt.  He'll  get  more  good  from  his 
feed,  look  better,  rest  betterand  give  you  better  ser- 
vice in  every  way  The  beBt  and  most  generally  used 
clipper  is  the 

Stewart  Ball  -  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

Insist  on  having  the  Stewart,  the  machine  that  turns 
easier,  clips  faster  and  closer  and  stays  sharp  longer 
EASY  ACTlVN   than  any  other.  Gears  are  all  file  bard  and  cut  from  solid  steel  bar; 

-  They  are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  In  oil.  little  friction,  little  wear. 
Has  six  feet  of  new  style  easy  running  flexible  sha»t  and  the  celebrated  Stewart  „„.__ 
single  tension  clipping  head,  highest  grade.    Cet  one  from  your  dealer  or  PRICE 
send  *2  and  will  ship  C.  O  .D  for  balance.  Money  and  transportation  charges  (1eA 
back  it  not  satisfied.  w  ■  V  U 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  196  Ontario  St.,  Chicago     "  ~ 
Write  for  complete  new  catalog  of  horse  clipping  and  sheep  shearing  machines. 


HIGH  SPEED 


57  Head  Ke  HOLSTEINS  SUion 

AT  MY  FARM  TWO  MILES  EAST  OF 

College  View,  Neb.,  on  Thursday,  April  3 

Thirty  cows,  fresh  and  fres-hening;  9'heifers  with  calf;  ■!  pedigreed  Holstein  bulls;  15  young 
calves.  Selected  personally  by  W.  H.  England  from  the  best  dairy  herds  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin.  No  cow  over  six  years  of  age.  All  full  blcod  but  not  registered.  These  cattle 
have  been  tested  within  the  last  six  months  for  tuberculosis.  Every  animal  will  be  war- 
ranted to  be  just  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  A  large  tent  will  be  provided  and  sale 
will  take  place  irrespective  of  weather  conditions.     Every  animal  will  be  sold. 

Eight  brood  sows,  four  pedigreed  Poland  China  boars  and  forty-six  shoats  will  be 
included  in  this  sale.     Also  three  yearling  mules.     FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE — 


W.  H.  ENGLAND 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Aldritt's  Postponed  Duroc  Jersey 
=Hog  Sale  


Will  be  held  at  his  barn  in 


Friend,  Nebraska,  Tuesday,  March  25,  1913 

115  head  of  Daroc  Jerseys  consisting  of  60  sows  bred  or  with  litters  at 
side,  my  entire  line-up  of  herd  boars  and  a  choice  lot  of  growthy  faU 
pigs  with  same  outstanding  herd  boar  prospects  among  them.  Offering 
represents  Col.  La  Follette,  by  King  the  Col    He  is  one  of  the  valuable  sires 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


FRANK  ALDRITT 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


60  Holstein 

Grades  at  Auction- 


A  Producing  Dairy  Herd  with  Records  given.    Descendants  from  famous  Cows  I 


KAREN  II 

Record — One  Tear 

Milk  17810.9  pounds 

Butter   702.2  pounds 


--To  be  Sold  at  Roberts'  Dairy  Farm,  4  miles  southeast  of- 


LINCOLN,  NEB.,  MONDAY,  MARCH  31,  1913 


Fifty-nine  high  grade  cows  and  a  few  choice 
registered  bulls.    All  animals  tuberculin  tested! 


-  •  "   --■  ■■ '  r'i--"s 

KATY  GERBEN 

Year       Age  Milk  Butter 

1905            2  10967  395 

1906            3  18573  724 

1907  4  15985  621 

1908            5  17036  653 

1909  6  19161  776 

Total   87124  2717 

Average   16345  634 

This  is  a  world's  record  for 
highest  production  as1  a  3-year- 
old  and  for  the  highest  aver- 
age  production   for  five  years. 


I  am  selling  out  completely  a  herd  that  1  have  been  breeding  up  for  20 
years.  The  herd  consists  of  59  cows  and  heifers  and  one  bull.  Five-sixths 
of  these  cows  were  born  on  my  farm.  30  head  are  sired  by  Klondike,  son 
of  the  famous  State  Farm  cow  Karen  II,  and  brother  to  the  world  famous 


cow  Katy  Gerben.  In  production,  this  herd  is  now  practically  equalling  the 
Holstein  herd  at  the  State  Farm.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  farmers  of  Ne- 
braska who  want  good  cows  to  buy  where  they  know  exactly  what  they  are 
getting,  and  to  get  exactly  what  they  pay  for.    Write  for  catalog. 


President  Robert's  Sanitary    Dairy  Company 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fielumun      COI..  F.  M.  WOODS,  Auctioneer  Farm  %  Mile  East  of  NORMAL,  on  the  Lincoln  and  College  View  Street  Car  Line 


J.  R.  ROBERTS, 


384 


THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  March  19,  1913. 


Get  greater  use  and  profit  from  your  vehicles 
by  keeping  them  well  finished  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Buggy  and  Auto  Paint 


Like  all  the  other  Sherwin-Williams  Fin- 
ishes this  paint  is  prepared  particularly  for 
its  purpose.  It  paints  and  varnishes  at 
one  operation,  and  is  designed  for  use 
on  buggies,  automobiles,  carriages  and 
sleighs.  It  gives  a  hard  durable  gloss 
finish  which  may  be  washed  and  rubbed 
without  marring.  Sherwin-Williams 
Buggy  and  Auto  Paint  is  but  one  of  the 


many  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes for  farm  use.  It  is  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere,  in  8  colors  as  well  as  black 
and  clear.  Ask  for  color  cards. 

If  you  will  simply  drop  us  a  line  we 
shall  be  more  than  glad  to  send  you  our 
free  booklet,  "Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm."  It  is  interesting,  prac- 
tical and  worth  reading. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  SVarnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  Inquiries  to  I  no  Sherw  in- Williams  Co..  722  )anal  Rd.  .Cleveland.  0. 


QUALITY  makes  Our  Guarantee  Possible 

You  can  buy  tires  represented  to  be  "just  as  good  as"  Ajax 
but  what  proof  have  you  that  the  Quality  is  there? 

We  are  not  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  but  we  are 
the  only  tire  concern  clearly  defining  and  guaranteeing  the  kind 
of  Quality  you  are  to  get  for  your  money,  and  we  have  been 
thus  guaranteeing  Quality  for  the  past  eight  years. 

We  <V  ...  :  build  tires  to  suit  a  particular  price.  The  Ajax  Written  Guarantee 
oi  5000  Miles  sets  a  standard  which  must  be  maintained.  Reduction  in 
Quality  means  a  reduction  in  Mileage  and  service  of  less  than  5000  Miles  in 
any  Ajax  Tire  means  a  loss  to  us. 

Compare  the  Ajax  with  other  guarantees.  Then  ask  yourself  if  the  extra 
1500  miles  with  Ajax  is  not  worth  serious  consideration. 


Guaranteed 
In  Writing 
for 
5000 
MILES 


Plain  Tread 


Nort'Skid 


Guaranteed 
In  Writing 
for 
5000 
MILES 


Ther z' s  an  Ajax  dealer  near  you.  Send  us  a  postal  for  his 
name  and  our  interesting  booklet '  'Figures  That  Don't  Lie. ' ' 

Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Company 

1789  Broadway  New  York  City 

Factories:     Trenton,  N.  J. 


BBACING  A  BARN  B00F 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Our  farm 
papers  are  full  of  designs  of  build- 
ings and  plans  for  their  construction. 
This  is  in  answer  to  a  demand  from 
the  public.  Therefore  I  send  you 
herewith  the  frame  end  cut  of  a  barn 
for  horses,  40x64x16  feet. 

The  frame  is  constructed  of  2x6- 
inch  studding  with  the  heavy  timbers 
6x6  inches.  The  lower  story  is  eight 
feet  high,  and  the  posts  are  eight 
feet  apart  each  way,  making  four 
rows  of  posts  running  the  full  length 
of  the  building.  A  cap  6x6  inches 
rests  upon  each  row  of  posts.  The 
horses  face  an  eight-foot  driveway 
running  lengthwise  through  the  barn. 

The  upper  story  is  seven  feet  four 
inches,  which,  of  course,  makes  the 
roof  too  high  to  stand  without  braces 
or  stay-rods;  and  these  as  ordinarily 
put  in  are  bunglesome,  inconvenient, 
and  generally  despised.  The  rafters 
have  a  ten-foot  rise  and  are  twenty-six 
feet  long.  These  are  formed  by 
splicing  two  2x6's  fourteen  feet  long 
directly  over  the  purline  plate,  which 
is  a  4x6  set  up  edgewise  and  sup- 
ported by  a  purline  post  made  of  a 
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Braces  for  Large  Barn  Roof 

4x6  and  a  2x6  united  at  the  top  and 
spread  at  the  bottom  two  feet  and 
four  inches. 

The  4x6  rests  on  the  cap  beam  in 
the  lower  story  directly  over  the  stall 
posts,  and  leans  toward  the  center 
of  the  building  two  feet  and  four 
inches,  or  the  amount  of  the  spread. 
The  2x6  runs  past  the  side  of  the 
plate  to  which  it  is  thoroughly  spiked, 
and  at  the  lower  end  past  the  joist, 
to  which  it  is  well  nailed.  The  two 
pieces  are  fastened  or  tied  together 
by  cleats  nailed  every  three  or  four 
feet. 

This  is  the  most  complete  purline 
post  in  use.  No  other  braces  or  rods 
are  used  to  keep  the  building  from 
spreading,  notwithstanding  a  hay- 
fork is  used,  which  is  suspended  from 
the  rafters  in  the  usual  way.  The 
4x6  inch  part  of  the  post  furnishes 
all  the  brace  needed  to  prevent 
spreading,  while  the  2x6  inch  part  of 
the  post  simply  keeps  it  in  place  in 
case  of  a  heavy  strain.  This  post  is 
neat  and  takes  up  much  less  room 
than  the  usual  braces  and  posts  used 
in  a  barn  of  this  kind;  also  it  is 
cheaper,  and  more  quickly  made. 

Boone  Co.  O.  F.  PLUM. 


Clover  with  small  grain  has  been 
a  failure  in  eastern  Nebraska  since 
1909.  The  loss  of  clover  seed  in  re- 
peated attempts  to  secure  a  stand  in 
this  way  has  discouraged  a  great 
many  farmers  in  their  efforts  to 
practice  a  rational  crop  rotation. 
It  looks  as  though  late  summer  seed- 
ing must  be  resorted  to. 


A  half  stand  of  corn  doesn't  mean 
a  half  yield,  because  with  a  thin 
stand  the  stalks  will  produce  larger 
ears.  But  a  thin  stand  does  mean 
a  lower  yield  and  that  is  incentive 
enough  to  suggest  that  every  farmer 
should  be  reasonably  sure  of  the 
viability  of  his  seed  corn  before  corn 
planting  time. 


pRATT  "50' 

Lnntr  Slrnlr*  Motor 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Electric  lighting. 
Botch  Magneto.    11 -in.  UphoUtery. 

Licensed  under  Dyer  patents657.650-  885.98o  and  921,963 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

Five  Years  —Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turer* of  automobiles. 
Forty  Years — Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  standard  vehicles. 
Clot  Cntnlnano  shov photographic  view  of  all 
Wt  X^CllClLUg  UK  models,  and  giving  you  thestand- 
" ' ards  by  which  to  value  any  car. 
We  have  a  business  proposition  for  700.    Our  goal  lor  1913  is  a 
"Pratt  Car"  in  every  locality.   Ifthere  isn't  one  in  your  neizh. 
borhood—  if  there  isn't  a  Piatt  dealer  near  you  it  will  be  to  your 
material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know. 

Three  Distinct  Models— Pratt  50,  122-inch  wheel  base,  elec- 
tric starter  and  electric  lighting  system.    Price  $2, 150.00. 
Pratt  40,  120-in.  wheel  base,  Fresto-O-Starter  and  electric  lighting 

system.    Price  $1,850.00. 
Pratt  30.  114-in.  wheel  base,  Prest-O-Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.    Price  $1,400.00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
ELKHART  INDIANA 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Raising;  Yeal 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Granting 
that  it  is  necessary  and  profitable  to 
raise  the  heifer  calves  for  the  dairy, 
the  dairyman  must  further  consider 
the  question  of  dealing  with  the  bull 
calves  and  culls.  They  are  a  by- 
product of  the  dairy  and  must  either 
be  disposed  of  at  once  or  managed 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  be 
a  source  of  loss.  The  by-products  of 
any  business  always  demand  very 
close  attention,  for  they  are  naturally 
the  biggest  disturbing  factors  within 
that  business.  In  dairy  farming  the 
calf  has  indeed  been  a  disturber,  but 
with  proper  management  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  great  by-product  can- 
not be  turned  into  a  valuable  asset. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
grade  dairy  calf  can  be  handled  if  it 
is  not  to  be  deaconed  or  saved  for 
future  dairy  purposes.  With  a  sur- 
plus of  skimmilk  on  hand  it  may  be 
fed  for  eight  or  ten  months  or  even 
longer  lor  meat  production  and 
turned  off  at  a  reasonable  profit.  1 
know  a  farmer  who  has  followed  this 
practice  for  several  years  with  fairly 
good  results.  However,  we  have 
found  a  greater  value  for  the  skim- 
milk by  feeding  it  to  growing  pigs, 
brood  sows  and  laying  hens;  and, 
for  developing  dairy  heifers.  Where 
the  skimmilk  can  be  utilized  to  better 
advantage  in  other  ways  or  where 
whole  milk  is  sold  at  a  fancy  price 
the  other  recourse  is  to  turn  the  calf 
into  ve.ai. 

Veals  can  either  be  marketed  on 
the  hoof  or  hog  dressed.  We  have 
saved  quite  a  little  disagreeable  work 
by  shipping  them  in  with  carloads 
of  hogs.  They  take  up  little  or  no 
room  and  with  the  advantage  of  a 
co-operative  shipping  association  they 
are  shipped  at  any  time  they  are  ripe. 
Hog  dressing  or  dressing  with  the 
hide  lett  on  requires  some  little  ex- 
perience in  order  to  meet  the  market 
demands.  The  advantage  of  market- 
ing in  this  way  is  that  they  can  be 
sent  by  express.  In  this  state  a 
better  margin  is  obtained  by  the  first 
method.  Prime  veals  going  into  the 
market  on  hoof  have  been  bringing 
9  cents  per  pound  all  winter.  This 
offers  a  good  outlet  for  the  otherwise 
troublesome  dairy  calf. 

It  is  hard  to  get  calves  of  the 
smaller  dairy  breeds  up  to  weight 
without,  feeding  an  undue  amount  or 
whole  milk  and  this  makes  the  cost 
of  growing  veal  more  or  less  pro- 
hibitive, especially  when  milk  is  sell- 
ing at  a  high  figure.  With  the 
larger  breeds  the  weight  at  birth  will 
give  the  calf  a  good  start  which  sub- 
sequent ready  gains  will  rapidly 
bring  up  to  size.  Our  grade  dairy 
bulls  have  averaged  a  little  over 
ninety  pounds  at  birth  and  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks  we  have  had  no 
trouble  in  increasing  this  to  150 
pounds  The  calf  is  generally  at  its 
best  for  veal  when  two  months  old 
and  to  be  of  the  very  finest  quality 
it  shouic1  have  only  swefi  whole  milk. 
We  have  found  it  necessary  to  deviate 
from  these  exacting  requirements  a 
little  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
feeding  and  because  the  market  does 
n^t  discriminate  so  closely  but  that 
our  veals  always  bring  the  top  price. 
Also,  the  profit  seems  to  lie  mainly 
in  the  birth  weight,  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed vsually  costs  more  than  the 
gain  is  worth,  and  to  extend  the 
period  of  feeding  not  only  causes 
additional  work  but  rapidly  reduces 
the  ratio  of  net  returns.  We,  there- 
fore, ship  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  calf  is  six  weeks  old.  A  calf  put 
on  the  market  too  early,  or  if  it  is 
undersize,  is  called  a  "bob"  veal  and 
is  regulated  against  by  the  govern- 
ment inspection  rules.  While  a  calf 
that  is  carried  too  long  and  is  off  in 
quality  is  called  a  "heretic"  and  is 
duly  marked  down  in  price. 

We  find  that  it  takes  the  following 
amounts  of  feed  to  fit  a  veal  for  the 
market,  the  cost  of  each  item  being 
given  in  order  to  show  the  values 
for  comparison: 

480  lbs.  whole  milk  at  $1.30  $6.24 

100  lbs.  skimmilk  at  25c  25 

200  lbs.  silage  at  $3  30 

Total  cost  of  feed  $6.79 

A  150-pound  live  veal  at  9  cents 
will  bring  $13.50.  This  leaves  a  profit 
over  feed  or  rather  a  labor  income 
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of  $6.71.  The  return  of  two  dollars 
for  every  dollar  Invested  in  feed  is 
considered  to  be  a  handsome  result 
with  rnilcb  cows,  so  the  mongrel 
dairy  calf  must  be  considered  at  par 
when  lie  makes  as  good  a  showing 
as  his  mother. 

The  above  table  undoubtedly  calls 
for  an  explanation  of  the  method  of 
feeding  to  make  it  perfectly  clear. 
The  calf  is  allowed  to  nurse  its 
mother  for  several  days,  when  it  is 
placed  in  a  small  pen  equipped  with 
stanchions  and  fed  the  whole  milk 
from  a  pail.  It  receives  six  pounds 
of  new  milk  morning  and  evening 
throughout  the  period.  This  is  re- 
»mi forced  w'th  about  two  pounds  of 
skiininilk  after  the  twenty-fifth  day. 
At  this  time  the  calf  will  also  eat  a 
little  silage,  which  is  fed  immediately 
after  the  milk.  The  silage  seems  to 
check  the  excessive  desire  for  more 
milk  and  through  this  effect  probably 
does  more  good  than  its  nutrient 
content  would  indicate.  Regularity, 
sanitation,  comfort  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  milk  are  considered  as 
important  as  the  feed  and  with  close 
attention  to  these  points  little  or  no 
trouble  is  encountered. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
daily  gajn  is  about  one  and  one-third 
pounds  per  day  and  that  practically 
ten  pounds  of  3  per  cent  milk 
(skimmed  and  whole  milk  together) 
are  required  for  each  pound  of  gain. 
Milk  containing  from  3  to  V/2  per 
cent  of  butterfat  will  make  larger 
gains  than  a  milk  containing  over  4y2 
per  cent,  so  it  is  advisable  in  eco- 
nomical feeding  to  standardize  a  rich 
milk  down  to  a  lower  fat  content  by 
the  addition  of  skimmilk.  There  are 
a  number  of  kinks  in  calf  feeding 
that  must  be  learned  by  stern  experi- 
ence, but  with  a  good  sized  calf  as 
a  beginning,  good  quarters  for  the 
animal  and  close  attention  to  details, 
the  growing  of  veal  offers  a  solution 
to  a  vexing  dairy  problem  and  gives 
a  quick,  yet  substantial,  return  on 
the  money  invested  in  feed. 

Merrick  Co.  E.  M.  LITTLE. 


Individual  Records 

U.  J.  Downey,  field  superintendent, 
North  Dakota,  in  press  circular  of 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College: 

A  dairyman  must  first  put  his  enter- 
prise on  a  strictly  business  basis,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  keeping 
records  of  each  individual  cow.  The 
working  tools  necessary  are  a  spring 
balance  milk  scale,  daily  and  monthly 
record  sheets,  and  a  Babcock  tester. 
The  milk  from  eacli  cow  must  be 
weighed  at  each  milking  and  the 
same  recorded  on  the  record  sheet, 
which  is  nailed  in  a  convenient  place 
in  the  barn.  Then  he  may  set  a 
certain  day  of  each  month  to  take  a 
sample  of  the  night  and  morning 
milk  from  each  cow.  For  instance, 
samples  could  be  taken  the  15th  of 
each  in  the  evening,  completing  the 
work  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  It 


R^forefbu  Buy- 
GetSrlinseDoor 


Read  about  this  most  fa- 
mous construction,  learn  how 
it  makes  big  extra  silo  profits. 
Keeps  silo  door  closed  all  the 
Itime— prevent  silage  freezing  in 
'winter  and  drying  out  in  sum-  I 
mer.  Opens  and  closes  easier  than  barn  doors. 
Easy  climbing  ladder,  7  inch  foothold.  Get 
|our  book  telling  all  about  the  Hinge  Door 

And  LANSING  SILOS 

Two  big  silo  offers  in  one  book.  Get  your 
name  in  tous9"'(*-    Ask  for  Book  '  " 


SEND  / Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
YOUR  /  General  Offices:      -      Lincoln,  Nob. 

NAME  /.aneiiig,  Micb..  .Marjvil1.,Mo.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Cedar 
NOW  /Kaplde,  Iowa,  E.  St.  Louie,  I1L,  Topeka,  Kan  ,  Lexington, 
/Kj  ,  Denver,  Col  ,  Spokane,  Waati.     Write  Xearett  Offia 


When  You  Are 


ready  to  Investigate 
the  silo  question, 
won't  you  write — and 
let  us  tell  you  of  the 
quality  In  the 

Minneapolis 
Panel  Silo 

The  illo  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  all  others. 
Wood  or  tile. 

Puffer  -  Hubbard 
Mfg.  Co. 

2SO0     32nd    Ave.  So, 

mutobapolm 

imnnHOTa 


is  advisable  to  allow  two  cubic  centi- 
meters for  each  pound  of  milk  pro- 
duced from  each  cow  night  and  morn- 
ing to  get  a  fair  sample. 

A  monthly  test  is  considered  a  fair 
sample  for  the  whole  month.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  each  cow 
produces  must  be  added  separately 
at  the  end  of  the  month  to  find  the 
total  number  of  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced in  that  period.  This  amount 
is  multiplied  by  the  per  cent  of 
butterfat  to  determine  the  amount  of 
butterfat  produced.  For  instance,  if 
a  cow  gave  875.6  pounds  of  milk  a 
month,  testing  4.2  per  cent  fat,  she 
produces  36.7  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Furthermore,  he  must  keep  a  record 
of  the  feeds  fed  to  each  individual  cow 
to  get  the  cost  of  production,  and 
subtract  that  and  other  items  of  cost 
from  the  returns  to  get  the  net  profit. 

This  will  seem  to  some  men  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  work;  but  unless 
the  dairyman  does  this  he  will  never 
know  the  individual  cows  that  are 
sending  Tom  and  Dick  to  college.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  months  a  close  in- 
vestigation of  the  figures  will  readily 
show  which  cows  must  be  disposed  of 
The  dairyman  must  know  the  records 
of  the  individuals  to  know  which 
calves  to  raise,  for  surely  he  would 
not  raise  the  calves  from  the  un- 
profitable cows  if  be  knew  what  he 
was  doing. 

Of  course,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  a  man  to  do  this  will  have  a 
pure  b/ed  sire  at  the  head  of  his  herd 
from  some  of  the  well  known  dairy 
breeds,  such  as  Holstein  Friesians, 
Guernseys,  Jerseys  or  Brown  Swiss. 
By  this  method  he  will  raise  the 
production  many  times  above  the  cost 
of  n  pure  bred  sire. 


MANURE  FROM  TOW> 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Investigators 
tell  us  that  the  modern  manufacturer 
sells  his  products  at  cost  and  -  pays 
his  stockholders  their  dividends,  by 
utilizing  what  was  formerly  waste; 
that  is,  his  profits  come  from  the  by- 
products of  the  factory.  Formerly 
the  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  were 
very  careless  about  one  of  the  most 
valuable  by-products  of  the  farm — 
that  is,  the  stable  manure.  But, 
thanks  to  the  teaching  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  and  the  persistent  ham- 
mering of  our  very  efficient  agricul- 
tural press,  that  day  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing. At  least,  such  is  the  case  around 
Beatrice. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  began  to 
haul  manure  from  town,  1  could  get 
all  1  wanted  at  any  time  from  the 
livery  stables  and  feed  barns,  and  in 
some  instances  was  offered  pay  for 
the  work  in  addition.  Until  last  No- 
vember 1  knew  of  only  one  or  two 
other  farmers  who  hauled  from  town, 
but  since  then  it  seems  that  the  prac- 
tice has  become  almost  as  fashion- 
able as  buying  automobiles,  for  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  full  load  at  any 
time  since.  The  feed  yards  are 
cleaned  out  by  farmers  at  least  every 
other  day.  1  have  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege at  one  sale  barn,  and  the  owner 
tells  me  that  he  has  turned  away 
several  other  farmers  who  wanted 
the  manure. 

Most  of  the  boys  haul  it  in  double 
or  triple  wagon  boxes,  and  two  or 
three  use  hay-racks.  My  own  rig  is 
a  hay-rack  on  a  low-wheeled  truck. 
The  rear  fence  on  the  rack  is  hinged 
so  that  it  can  be  dropped  down  out  of 
the  way  while  spreading.  It  is  very 
convenient,  and  the  next  best  thiug 
to  owning  a  spreader.  Usually  I  bring 
out  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
tons  per  load  and  spread  it  at  once. 

Those  of  us  who  have  tried  it  can- 
not get  very  much  enthused  over 
hauling  from  private  barns  in  the 
city,  because  of  the  hardware  (tin 
cans  and  baling  wire)  and  crockery 
that  must  be  sorted  out.  Getting  an 
old  tin  can  caught  over  a  mower 
guard  or  getting  a  baling  wire 
tangled  up  in  a  machine  is  not  likely 
to  lead  to  the  writing  of  poetry;  at 
least,  it  doesn't  affect  me  that; way.  1 
am  wondering  now  how  long  it  will 
be  before  the  city  people  will  be 
selling  manure  the  same  as  their 
eastern  cousins  do. 

Gage  Co.  J.  H.  TUBBS. 


The  United  States  bureau  of  soils 
has  just  completed  a  soil  survey  of 
Otoe  county,  Nebraska;  the  report 
thereon  will  be  issued  the  latter  part 
of  the  coming  summer.  Residents 
of  Otoe  county  should  write  their 
congressman  for  a  copy  of  the  report 
when  it  conies  out. 


Cheapest  As  Well  As  Best 

Kvery  sensible  person  wants  the  best  of  everything,  but  in 
many  things  the  best  is  beyond  their  means  and  they  must 
necessarily   be  content   with  something  less. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cream  Separator,  however,  the  best  is 
fortunately  the  cheapest  as  well,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  every  buyer  of  a  separator  sbould  know  this. 

Moreover,  the  best  is  of  more  import- 
ance in  the  case  of  the  Cream  Separator 
than  in  anything  else,  since  it  means  a 
saving  or  a  waste  twice  a  day  every  day 
in  the  year  for  many  years. 

It  is  true  that  DE  LAVAL  Separators 
cost  a  little  more  in  first  price  than  some 
inferior  separators,  but  that  counts  for 
nothing  against  the  fact  that  they  save 
their  cost  every  year  oier  auy  other 
leparator,  while  they  last  an  average  twenty 
years  as  compared  with  an  average  two 
years  in  the  case  of  other  separators. 

And  if  first  cost  is  a  serious  consideration  a  DE  LAVAL  ma- 
chine may  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually 
save  and  pay  for  itself. 

These  are  ali-importaut  facts  which  every  buyer  of  a  Cream 
Separator  should  understand  and  which  every  local  DE  LAVAL 
agent  is  glad  to  explain  and  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intending  buyer. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  simply  address 
the  nearest  of  our  main  offices  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  TORE 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Don't  be  the  Last  Man 
in  Your  County 

to  adopt  a  labor-saving  device  of  demonstrated 
efficiency.  It's  the  pioneer  in  such  things  who 
makes  the  extra  prof- 
it. It  was  so  with  the 
self-binder;  with  the 
first  gasoline  engine: 
and  wh  en  m  ech  an  ical 
skimming  was  first 
introduced.  Now 
comes  the 


AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separator 


Engine  and  separator 
combined.  You'll  admit 
the,ided  is  acorker.  No 
cranking— no  watching; 
Don't  guess  at  whether 
it  will  make  good.  Get 
the  facte.  Write  us  at 
once.  Write  to  men  in; 
your  own  county  who 
are  using  It.  We'll 
give  you  the  names. 
For  plain  facts 
ivhfch  every  dairy- 
man should  know,  get  our  AUTOMATIC 
Catalog  is  fciiwaukee.  W.s. 

Standard  Separator  Co.,    P. ,,.  Bo*.  m-m 


rnr  r  To  Prospective 

r  If  LL  Silo  Buyers 


Bis;  Portfolio  Explaining  Wonderful 
Prbiits  Made  by  Champion  Silo  Owner" 

This  portfolio  free  to  you.    its  interest- 
ing. It's  Instructive.   It  will  prove  prof- 
itable In  many  ways  because  it  tells 
the  secret  of  big  profits  others  have 
made.     It   contains  suggestions 
that  will  belp  you  make  profits 
feeding  ensilage 


The  ChampionSiIo 

Is  a  Real  Silo-The 
Kind  You  Shou  Id  Buy^ 


-EHIZH 
ill  =  11. 

•  list 

f!  .jilUBW 


A  silo  Is  a  permanentlnvestment 
If  you  get  the  right  kind.  Before 
you  buy,  Investigate  carefully. 
Find  out  all  about  the  Cbamplou, 
the  real  silo  with  more  Improve- 
ments than  any  other.  Has  solid 
steel  interlocking  door  frame,  mal- 
leable lugs,  combination  latch  and 
ladder,  solid  steel  anchors,  heaw 
steel  Inside  hoops. 
Write  Today  for  Facts — Free 
Just  send  a  post  card  and  say 
when  you  will  be  ready  and  that 
you  want  proof  that  Champion  Is 
best.  We  will  do  the  rest.  Address. 
WESTERN  SltO  CO.,  145  « 1  th  SI- .  Des  Moines,  la. 


Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 


T'S  UP  TO  YOU  to  say  what  thresher  will  thresh  your  grain  this 
season.  It's  your  grain.  You  worked  hard  to  grow  and  harvest 
it.    You  pay  your  thresh  bill.    You  cannot  afford  to  hire  an  out- 


I,  ...„,  

fit  that  will  waste  your  grain.  You  have  worked  hard  for  a  profit  and 
you  should  have  it.  You  cannot  afford  to  divide  it  with  the  straw  pile. 
Your  good  business  judgment  tells  you  so 

Every  bushel  that  goes  into  your  straw  pile  is  money  right  ont  of  your 
p.ocket.    You  can  save  the  amount  of  youi  thresh  bill  by  hiring  a 

Red  River  Special 

to  do  your  threshing.  It  will  save  more  grain  for  you.  It  will  waste  less  of  your  time. 
It  will  do  your  job  quicker.  It  will  clean  your  grain  better.  It  will  pay  you  It 
is  the  only  thresher  made  which  uses  the  only  true  and  sure  method  of  separa- 
tion   It  beats  the  grain  out  of  the  straw  just  like  you  would  do  with  a  pitchfork. 

The  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the  Gun."  the  patented  Grate  and  Check 
Plate  and  the  Shakers  which  toss  the  straw  up  and  beat  it  like  you  do  with  a 
pitchfork,  save  all  the  grain  for  you  whether  it  be  wheat,  oa.i,  rye,  barley,  peas, 
rice,  alfalfa,  timothy,  or  any  other  grass  seed. 

T  T  Porter  and  nine  other  farmers  of  Geneseo.  Kas.,  Wm.  Bronner  and  four 
othJerJf^mersr  of  AndoVer^S.  Dak  A.  J.  Weber  and  twelve .other q  arrners  M 
C.awfoid,  Texas,  say:  "The  Red  River  Specml  does  the  best  work  in  grain 
saving  and  we  want  no  other."  .  . 

Have  your  threshing  done  th.s  year  with  a  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL. 

It  will  save  your  thresh  bill.    Write  for  proof. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Builder*  of  Threshing  Machinery,  Engines  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 
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Successful  In  Any  Climate — 

The  X-Ray  Incubator 

Shipped  direct  to  you  from  factory. 
No  agents.  No  dealers.  Guaranteed  to 
please  you.  Freight  prepaid  any-  m 
whsre!  Only  incubator  made  on 
right  principle.  Lamp  is  placed 
underneath  —square  in  the  center— 
and  not  on  the  side.  Thus  the  X-Ray 
has  perfect  distribution  of  heat  al! 
throughout  egg-chamber.  There's 
no  cold  side.  Biglamp  holds  tout  ' 
to  eight  quarts  of  oil— fill  it  once 
for  a  hatch. 

X-RAY 

'INCUBATOR 

r— lias  patented  automatic  trip.  That^ 
cuts  flame  down  at  burner  when  e^g- 
cbamher  guts  loo  liot.  So  there's  no  waste, 
no  excess  heat.   Thus  only  one  gallon  ot  oil 
is  needed.   These  time  and  labor-saving  fea- 
tures are  wonderful!   Think,  of  operating  a 
guaranteed  incubator  that 

Uses  Only  One  Gallon  OH  to  a  Hatch- 
Lamp  Only  Has  to  be  filled  oncel 
And  there  are  many  other  patented  features.  , 
Top  lias  t  wodoub  e  glass  panels— Thermometer  j 
in  sight  always.  Kg'jrsare  never  removed  from  i 
X-Ray.    To  ventilate  or  turn  eggs  simplj^ 
raise  ltd.  Wn  te  today  lor  Tree  Booh  No  10 
'on   X  Ray   Incubators    and  Brooders.i 
LX-Ray  Brooder  guaranteed  to  ralse^ 
ery  chick  worth  raising. 
•  We  pay  *Yeight. 
X-Ray  Incubator  Co* 
Wayne,  Nebr. 


your  Chickens  Healthy  with  Germikil 

(Ihe  Great  Roup  and  White  Diarrhoea  Remedy) 


Ca.aU.ueg  Ay£  BR0Sij 


Box  6 
BLAIR.  NEBRASKA 


Wanted! 


Freight  Paid 
East  of  Rockies 
That  Far  if  You 
Live  Beyond 


Johnson  wants  your  name  and 
address  if  you  are  interested  in 
chicken  raising-.    He  will  send 
you  the  famous  Old  Trusty  Book, 
free— finest  published,  worth  81.00. 
A  Postal  Brings  Johnson's 
1913  Old  Trusty  Book,  Free 
Tells  about  the  Incubator  sensation  of 
the  world.  400.000  sold— all  making  big 
money  for  owners.  Tellsabout  30  to90day 
trial  ort'er,  iOyear 
guarantee.  Price 
Is  less  tban  (10.00. 
tretght  paid  east 
of  Hockles  and  al- 
lowed that  far  to 
points  beyond. 
Get  the  Johnson's 
Book  Free  —  read 
all  tbe  facts— see 
hundreds  of  pho- 
tographs. Dou't 
miss  It.    Mail  a 
postal  now  to 
Johnson 
Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Hatch  by  Rule 


Mftndy  I>ee,  the  Incubator  of  cer- 
tainty ,  is  purely  automatic.  It  measures 
and  adapts  moisture  to  heat.  Open- 
front-poultrr-Uouse  plan.     Lee's  scien- 
tific principles  show  in  bigger  hatches,  better  chicks. 
Send  for  book  explaining  great  new  Lee  features. 
Sizes  up  to  600  eegs.   Try  Germozone  for  chick  health  and  poultry 
thrift.   Also  Lee's  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker.   All  books  free. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY. 
11 84 Harney  fetreet*  Omaha,  Neb. 


P'OULTR^ 

EGGS  FOR  HATCH. N  A 
From  21  leading  Varieties  of  Chickens  |V 
AVE  BROS.,  B.>  e,  Blair,  Neb.  ** 


DON'T 
TAKE  CHANCES 

Don't  risk  a  setting  with 
poor  oil — even  the  best 
incubator  needs  a  good 
oil. 

Perfection  Oil  For  Incubators 

is  the  best.  It  burns  clean  and  evenly — no  chance  of 
smoke  or  soot.  It  makes  steady  burning  certain.  It's 
the  incubator  oil  without  a  risk.  It's  clean  tank  wagon 
oil,  not  barrel  oil. 

Dealers  everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Nebraska)  Omaha 


-hlne.  No  thin 
ready  to  use. 


Sure  Hatch  Incubator  and 
f  Uncle  Sam  Poultry  Book 

JMM      The  combination  of  these  two  will  bring  you  success 
T5P^  In  the  poultry  business.    The  first  and  greatest  thing  is 
a  good  incubator.    You  get  this  when  you  buy  a  Sure 
Hatch.  Built  of  the  best  California  redwood — strong  and 
neat — first  class  heating  system  made  of  pure  lake  cop- 
per which  never  rusts — large  egg  chamber  and  roomy 
nursery — best  regulator  made — regulator   on  side  of 
machine  out  of  the  way — top  clear  like  a  table — chick  tray 
In   nursery— three   wails   with    dead    air   space— extra  thick 
Insulation  in  lid  and  a  lot  more  strong  features  not  found 
In   other   machines.     In   fact   the   Sure   Hatch   is   a  quality 
iron — no  paste-board — -no-  knotty  lumber — no  Inferior  stuff  used.  Goes 
Don't  have  to  put  100  pieces  together  like  you  do  with  some  others. 


The  Chicks  Hatched  from  Eggs  Other  Machines 
would  Spoil  will  soon  pay  for  your  Sure  Hatch 

This  is  no  idle  statement,  but  an  absolute  fact.  There  are  a  lot  of 
cheap  machines  on  the  market  that  hatch  so  poorly  that  they  dis- 
credit Incubators  in  general.  Don't  be  misled  by  a  cheaply  built 
machine  sold  at  a  low  price.  Buy  only  a  standard  machine  made 
by  a  reliable  firm.  FULLY  GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS. 
UNCLE  SAM  TOULTRY  BOOK  is  written  by  men  who  studied 
out  the  poultry  bu  iness  for  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Government.  It  tells  plainly  (and  with  the  highest  author- 
ity in  the  world)  just  what  to  do  to  succeed  with  chickens. 
Every  poultryman  can  read  the  book  with  profit.  Especially  if  you 
are  beginning  the  business  you  should  have  the  book.  Nothing 
like  It  .printed,  and  published  only  by  us.  Sold  at  almost  cost — 
only  20-  cents  postpaid,  and  by  our  plan  you  can  have  50  cents 
hack.  Send  for  one  now.  Also  ask  for  our  big  free  Sure  Hatch 
catalog  and  pick  out  an  incubator  at  once 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

BOX  43  FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

To  at  once  sell  a  large  stock  of  the  great  Sure  Hatch  machlnes~we 
SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  to  IMMEDIATE  BUYERS.    Writ*  today  for 


20  Cents 

are  now  offering 
FREE  catalog. 


Why  Incubator  Chicks  Die 


The  book  entitled,  The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  why  Incubator  chicks  die, 
will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail,  to  anyone  tending  us  the  names  of 
7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  Incubators.  This  book  can  save  you  1100  this 
summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The  cavse  and  tells 
of  a  cure.     BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOB  THE  NAMES. 

RAISALL  REM  ED  Y  COMPANY  BLACKWELL,  OKLAHOMA 


Poultry 


Mrs.  W.  I*  McRenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Determining  Sex  of  Geese 
I  have  two  geese,  and  don't  know 
how  to  distinguish  the  gander  from 
the  goose.    Please  tell  me. — A.  W.  N., 
Phelps  Co. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
sex  of  young  geese,  but  when  they 
are  mature  their  characteristics  show 
more  plainly.  The  head  of  the  fe- 
male goose  is  smaller  and  narrower 
than  that  of  the  male,  and  the  male 
has  a  thicker  neck  and  generally  a 
more  masculine  appearance.  There 
is  a  difference  also  in  the  voice,  that 
of  the  female  being  coarser  and 
harsher  than  that  of  the  male.  This 
is  probably  the  surest  test  until  the 
laying  season  proves  the  sex. 


The  Egg  Contests 

The  two  great  egg  contests,  one  at 
Storrs,  Connecticut,  and  the  other  at 
Mountain  Grove,  Missouri,  go  merrily 
on.  If  there  are  any  who  do  not 
believe  that  family  and  breeding 
count,  they  should  take  note  of  what 
is  being  done  in  both  these  contests 
by  the  birds  belonging  to  an  English 
breeder  whose  pen  took  the  lead  all 
last  year  at  Storrs  until  two  of  his 
fowls  were  lost.  They  are  head  and 
shoulders  ahead  of  any  in  the  race 
except  another  pen  of  English  birds 
which  at  one  time  took  the  lead  at 
Storrs  but  has  dropped  to  second 
place.  From  the  records  being  made 
it  would  seem  that  these  Englishmen 
know  something  about  poultry  breed- 
ing that  we  haven't  found  out  on  this 
side.    But  we're  learning! 


Intensive  Poultry  Systems 
A  reader  writes  to  ask  whether  the 
Philo  system  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage on  the  farm.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  used  to  advantage  any- 
where unless  some  one  person  made 
it  his  business  to  attend  pretty 
strictly  to  the  poultry  work  every 
day,  and  on  most  farms  the  poultry 
is  not  considered  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  in  its  care. 

Any  system  which  essays  to  raise  a 
large  number  of  chicks  or  fowls  in 
a  small  space  must  necessarily  have 
everything  well  arranged  for  the 
work,  and  that  work  must  be  regu- 
larly dore  else  things  will  go  wrong. 
In  raising  broilers  for  market  no 
doubt  the  Philo  system  would  be  most 
successful,  but  I  doubt  its  efficiency 
in  raising  pullets  for  layers.  It  does 
not  allow  of  the  essential  exercise, 
without  which  strong  fowls  cannot 
be  raised.   

Eggs  of  Bad  Flavor 

During  the  past  two  summers,  and 
again  row,  we  are  finding  an  offensive 
taste  and  odor  in  about  one  out  of  a 
dozen  of  our  eggs.  The  hens  are 
healthy  and  eat  well,  and  we  give 
them  good  feed.  They  also  pick  up 
feed  about  the  yard.  What  do  you 
suppose  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble? 
— Reader,  Saunders  Co. 

The  flavor  of  eggs  is  influenced 
largely  by  food.  Onions  or  cabbage, 
if  eaten  in  large  quantities,  will  give 
an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  eggs, 
especially  if  the  vegetables  have  been 
frozen  or  are  decaying.  Hens  that 
have  access  to  decomposing  flesh  or 
to  manure  heaps  or  hog  yards  will 
sometimes  lay  eggs  of  unpleasant 
flavor. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  the 
eggs  of  certain  hens  have  an  offen- 
sive odor  from  no  discoverable  cause. 
Since  hens  lay  eggs  of  practically  the 


same  size,  shape  and  color  all  the 
time,  it  is  easy  to  note  from  the  color 
and  shape  of  the  offensive  eggs 
whether  they  are  all  laid  by  the  same 
hen,  and  in  that  case  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  trouble  by  getting  rid  of  her. 


Care  of  Yonng  Turkeys 

Please  give  me  some  information 
about  turkey-raising.  Are  some 
breeds  easier  to  raise  than  others? 
I  would  like  to  try  white  turkeys,  if 
you  consider  them  as  good  as  any 
other  kind.  And  where  can  I  get  eggs 
for  hatching? — Subscriber,  Butler  Co. 

As  with  chickens,  there  are  many 
successful  methods  of  handling 
turkeys,  but  all  turkey  raisers  agree 
on  one  point:  Young  turkeys  must 
be  kept  dry  and  free  from  lice  until 
they  are  well  feathered. 
•  As  to  some  being  easier  to  raise 
than  others,  that  depends  largely  on 
locality  and  strain.  Some  strains  are 
so  inbred  as  to  be  very  delicate, 
while  others  of  the  same  variety  but 
in  a  different  locality  are  very  hardy. 
By  some  the  White  Holland  turkey  is 
considered  hardy,  but  I  think  they 
are  not  so  popular  as  a  market  fowl 
as  the  Bronze.  Of  late  years  the 
Bourbon  Red  turkey  has  come  into 
favor  among  breeders  who  have  found 
it  impossible  to  raise  the  Bronze 
profitably  any  more,  their  strain  hav- 
ing apparently  "run  out." 

Turkey  eggs  do  not  stand  shipping 
as  well  as  hens'  eggs  and  it  is  usu- 
ally considered  best  to  buy  stock, 
unless  one  can  get  eggs  near  home. 
Eggs  shipped  but  a  short  distance 
hatch  very  well.  Watch  the  adver- 
tisements in  farm  and  poultry  papers 
for  turkey  eggs,  but  get  them  near 
home  if  possible. 

Turkey  eggs  require  four  weeks  to 
hatch,  and  the  young  turks  should  be 
left  quietly  in  the  nest  with  the  hen 
until  they  are  quite  dry  and  strong. 
Do  not  feed  until  they  are  about 
forty-eight  hours  old,  and  then  feed 
very  sparingly  at  first.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  the  young- 
sters started  to  eating  and  they  have 
to  be  taught  to  look  for  their  food 
on  the  ground. 

Some  breeders  prefer  curds  made 
by  scalding  clabbered  milk  and 
squeezing  it  dry  for  a  first  feed. 
Others  feed  stale  bread  soaked  in 
sweet  milk  and  squeezed  dry.  Others 
think  hard-boiled  eggs  a  necessity. 
Nearly  all  agree  that  onion  tops 
chopped  and  added  to  the  feed  are 
good,  as  is  other  green  stuff — lettuce, 
tender  grass,  dandelion  leaves,  etc. 

Again,  some  begin  by  adding  a  little 
cornbread  to  the  food  when  the 
turkeys  are  about  a  week  old,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  as  they  get 
older  and  adding  corn  meal  a  couple 
of  weeks  later,  also  wheat  and  other 
available  grains.  Some  use  the  pre- 
pared .^hick  foods  after  tbe  first  week 
with  good  success.  Grit  should  be 
provided  from  the  first,  and  after  the 
first  few  weeks  they  can  safely  be 
fed  anything  they  will  eat. 

Give  turkeys  plenty  of  range.  They 
do  not  take  kindly  to  restraint.  By 
nature  they  are  seed,  grass  and  in- 
sect eaters.  Let  them  range  where 
they  can  find  these  things,  as  they 
grow  older  and  hardy  enough  to  look 
out  for  themselves,  and  they  will 
hunt  the  greater  part  of  their  food, 
needing  only  a  little  grain  at  night. 

If  turkey  eggs  are  hatched  under 
hens,  see  that  the  lice  are  disposed 
of  before  they  hatch  if  possible,  as 
a  few  lice  will  kill  the  little  turks 
quickly.  A  drop  of  grease  on  each 
little  head  and  on  the  vent  is  a  good 
precaution  even  if  no  lice  are  seen. 


Coops  for  Chicks 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:    In  handling 
an  incubator  I  suppose  I  do  as  al- 


Coop  for  Hen«  and  Chicks  Used  by  Mrs  Gregg 
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most  any  one  else  would,  keeping  as 
even  a  temperature  as  possible;  but 
I  have  found  that  my  nursery  is  far 
too  cold  for  the  chicks  while  the  rest 
are  hatching,  as  the  heat  is  applied 
from  above.  To  remedy  this  I  leave 
the  opening  in  the  tray  closed,  and 
when  I  can  see  five  or  six  chicks  dry 
I  have  a  small  box  ready,  lined  with 
warm  woolen  rags,  and  after  clos 
ing  the  room  and  having  it  as  warm 
as  possible  I  open  the  machine  and 
quickly  remove  the  chicks  to  the 
box  (never  putting  in  more  than 
twenty-five  at  a  time),  and  set  it  on 
top  of  the  incubator.  As  soon  as 
they  will  pick  T  give  them  the 
orushec!  egg  shells  from  which  they 
have  hatched. 

After  twenty-four  hours  I  feed  and 
water  them,  giving  about  one  pint  of 
steel-cut  oats  and  a  great  deal  of 
egg  shell  to  each  100  chicks,  and 
feeding  three  or  four  times  a  day 
until  they  are  five  or  six  days  old 
The  ration  is  gradually  increased  un- 
til at  the  end  of  two  weeks  they  have 
about  all  they  will  eat.  I  put  them 
with  hens,  and  have  never  lost  a  chick 
except  by  accident.  To  guard  against 
lice  I  always  grease  the  hen  trior 
oughly  when  I  give  her  the  chicks 
and  again  in  a  few  days.  I  have 
never  had  white  diarrhoea  in  the 
flock,  arid  give  my  chicks  all  the 
water  they  want.  After  a  week  I 
feed  chick-feed  and  scraps  from  the 
table,  and  have  used  rolled  oats  in 
stead  of  steel-cut. 

My  husband  made  the  finest  place 
in  which  to  keep  my  hens  and  chicks 
until  the  later  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old.  He  used  four  ten-foot 
boards  and  with  short  pieces  of  wire 
netting  made  four  coops,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  cut.  The  roof  is 
made  of  two  one-foot  boards  which 
form  a  gable.  This  coop  provides 
plenty  of  room  for  the  hen  and  chicks 
and  protects  them  from  rain.  During 
very  cold  weather  I  throw  an  old 
blanket  over  the  open  part  at  night, 
as  this  is  covered  with  netting.  With 
these  coops  I  can  keep  the  hens  in 
and  the  other  chickens  out  when 
feeding,  which  is  good  for  the  little 
chicks  as  well  as  for  the  wife's  tem 
per.  After  they  are  old  enough  to 
follow  well  I  let  them  out  during  the 
warm  part  of  the  day. 

MRS.  JAMES  GREGG. 
Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


Developing  Winter  Layers 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  read  what  other  people 
have  to  say  about  their  poultry,  and 
so  I  too  shall  write  »  little  about 
winter  eggs.  As  a  rule  these  are 
very  scarce  on  the  farm.  I  have  often 
been  asked,  "How  do  you  feed  your 
hens  so  they  will  lay  in  the  winter?" 

It  is  impossible  to  feed  a  hen  to 
lay  in  the  winter  if  she  is  not  well 
developed  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Like  most  other  birds,  it  is 
against  her  nature  to  lay  in  the 
winter.  She  must  be  bred  for  winter 
laying  and  then  it  will  be  no  trouble 
to  feed  her  so  that  she  will  lay  the 
year  around.  She  must  have  a  large 
house  where  she  can  work  indoors  in 
the  cold  days,  and  plenty  of  straw  in 
which  to  scatter  the  grain  so  that 
she  will  have  to  scratch  for  it,  instead 
of  sitting  in  some  machinery  shed 
and  shivering  all  day  long.  A  hen 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  on 
cold  days  lest  she  freeze  her  comb 
and  feet,  in  which  case  it  is  good- 
bye to  winter  eggs. 

My  experience  in  feeding  for  winter 
layers  is  this:  First  I  select  the 
hens  and  pullets  that  are  well  ma- 
tured, not  later  than  October,  and 
give  them  .a  large  yard  and  a  regular 
feed  each  day.  Provide  good  sound 
grain  but  do  not  over-feed,  or  they 
will  fatten  in  a  short  time.  Neither 
should  they  be  starved.  Let  them 
have  dry  bran  in  a  hopper  at  all 
times.  They  will  not  eat  too  much 
of  this,  but  it  will  make  them  drink 
plenty  of  water — and  this  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  egg  as  feed.  I  give  equal 
amounts  of  wheat  and  oats  and  a 
little  more  of  corn  than  of  either, 
also  whatever  green  feed  can  be 
secured,  and  keep  oyster  shells  be- 
fore them  at  all  times.  The  house  is 
kept  a?  dry  as  possible.  A  pullet 
should  be  fed  more  than  a  hen,  be- 
cause a  hen  is  apt  to  get  too  fat; 
but  the  feed  should  be  increased  when 
the  hens  have  begun  to  lay. 

N.  E.  SWEDBURG. 

Franklin  Co. 


H.  D.  Luta.  Keith  County 


Mar.  11. — "Still  spring-like  weather" 
is  what  they  call  it.  Anyway  it  is 
dry  and  warm  and  we  can  all  enjoy 
that  spring-fever  feeling.  Farming 
has  commenced  on  a  small  scale,  but 
the  scale  will  soon  be  much  larger. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to 
worry  about  the  fruit  buds,  but  one 
consolation  is  that  fruit  is  not  the 
heavy  end  of  our  operations.  That 
reminds  me:  Three  of  our  former 
neighbors  got  caught  in  the  late  un- 
pleasantness in  California;  one  to 
the  tune  of  $6,000,  one  $3,000  worth, 
and  the  other  "quite  heavily." 

The  price  of  eggs  has  dropped  so 
that  it  now  takes  two  dozen  to  bring 
"two-bits."  As  the  hens  are  still  on 
winter  feed  this  looks  like  rather  a 
low  price,  but  the  warm  weather  is 
helping  them  to  fill  the  egg  basket 
and  the  farmer  must-  not  get  too  high 
a  price  when  he  has  stuff  to  sell  or 
he  might  get  opulent. 

The  farmers  of  western  Nebraska 
are  buying  a  good  many  traction  en- 
gines this  spring,  judging  from  all  the 
latest  reports.  The  large  fields  of 
level  lying  land  are  too  much  of  a 
temptation  for  the  man  with  western 
energy  and  push.  He  wants  to  cut 
a  wide  swath  and  do  it  in  short  order, 
and  that  is  what  is  giving  the  manu- 
facturers of  gas  engines  a  chance  to 
dispose  of  their  product. 

Congressman  Kinkaid  of  the  "Big 
Sixth"  prevailed  on  President  Taft, 
as  one  of  his  last  duties,  to  sign  the 
order  for  opening  the  North  Platte 
Forest  Reserve  to  entry  under  the 
homestead  act.  It  is  announced  that 
the  opening  will  be  about  October  1 
and  will  be  under  the  Kinkaid  law, 
or  a  section  for  a  homestead.  This 
reserve  lies  in  the  west  end  of 
McPherson  and  Grant  counties  and  is 
in  the  sand  hill  district. 

The  sale  season  seems  to  be  about 
over  for  this  spring;  at  least  we  do 
not  see  many  more  sale  bills  stuck 
up  at  every  convenient  point.  The 
farmer  can  now  stay  at  home  and 
get  a  square  meal  with  his  feet  under 
the  table  instead  of  walking  around 
with  a  cup  of  black  coffee  in  one  hand 
and  a  dry  bologna  sandwich  in  the 
other.  The  moving  period,  likewise, 
seems  to  be  at  an  end  for  the  time 
being.  The  excitement  is  "all  off" 
and  the  farmers  can  now  settle  down 
to  real  farming.  The  spring  sales 
have  shown  some  remarkably  high 
prices  on  cattle  and  hogs,  whils  good 
horses  have  not  been  slow  cousider- 
ng  that  the  prices  on  shipping  ac- 
count were  a  little  dull. 


Hall  county  is  preparing  to  organ- 
ize for  county  demonstration  work. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  CONGRESS 

The  fourth  American  peace  congress 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  May  1,  2 
nd  4,  1913.  These  congresses  have 
een  held  every  two  years  since  1907, 
and  each  one  has  been  attended  by 
prominent  statesmen  and  peace  ad- 
vocates from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  coming  congress  will  be  no  ex- 
ception. President  Wilson  has  con- 
sented to  act  as  honorary  president 
of  the  congress,  and  ex-President  Taft 
as  honorary  vice-president. 

Nebraska  people  may  wonder 
whether  these  peace  meetings  do  any 
good.  We  believe  that  question  is 
best,  answered  by  a  quotation  from  a 
personal  letter  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Stock- 
ton of  St.  Louis,  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee  of  the  forth- 
coming congress.  He  says:  "I  be- 
ieve  it  to  be  a  positive  fact  that  the 
work  done  by  the  peace  congresses 
previous  to  the  present  time  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  action  of  the 
powers  in  the  Balkan  matter,  and 
has  kept  a  great  many  of  our  wild 
congressmen  and  senators  from  rush- 
ing us  into  war  with  Mexico." 

Even  though  Nebraska  farmers 
will  be  too  busy  planting  corn  to  go 
to  the  peace  congress  in  May,  we  can 
all  rejoice  that  there  is  such  a  meet- 
ing and  that  it  will  make  it  still 
harder  to*  have  war  in  this  country. 


Barnyard  manure  has  a  higher 
value  than  the  value  of  its  fertilizing 
elements,  both  because  of  the  organic 
matter  it  adds  to  the  soil,  and  because 
it  contains  millions  of  beneficial  bac- 
teria that  increase  soil  activity 
Moral;     Haul  out.  the  manure 


AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  mirP 

GENUINE  rtNCt 


Increases 
Live -Stock 
Profits 


American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Dut  able. 
Get  Catalog. 


Two  Great  Books  Free 


boy  should  know- 
•'Th*  Jlotinif  of  Steel' 


'flaking  the  Farm  Pay"— a  simple  and 
short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  farmer  and  his 
t  free  on  reqnest. 
...  —a  complete  account,  simply  and 
clearly  presented,  with  many  illustrations.   This  subject 
never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a  manner  Every 
farmer  and  his  boy  suould  read  this.   Sent  free  on  request. 
FRANK  BAACKES.  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,  Mew  York,  ('foreland,  Plttshureh.  bearer: 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  t  o. ,  ^an  Franiiaeo.  Qffi90 
Also    makers    of    the    old    and  reliable 
American  bale  ties. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

-    PROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Bog  Fene«!,„..14e. 
41-inch  Farm  "»nc*  '■- 
48- inch  Poultry  Fene«„22H&> 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Win,  $135 

k  Many  styles  and  heights.   Out  large  Free  Catalog 

contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
[COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  34  Winchester,  tnd 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

KHSELMAN  BEOS.  Box  44  Bnncie,  Ind 


'  LET 
THE 
WIND 


PUMP^FORl 

NOTHING 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOUNE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 


SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  alio  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais* 
ers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters  tad  Brass  Candle  Sticks 
STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

130  Samson  Avenue            FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  _ 
.  fm 


Answer 
These  3 
Questions  First 

before  you  buy  a  rod  of  fence. 

KIND  OF  WIRE?  X°u  ^ant  a  wire 

,   ^  that  is  springy, 

hut  not  bri  ttle.  We  make  the  u  ire  tor 
square  Deal  bence  in  our  own  wire  mills 
?llgv  '  n,ext  to  our  f euce  factory.  We  make 
it  hard  enough  to  be  springy,  but  not 
Drittie  —  then  we  galvanize  it  heavily 
and  evenly. 

SIZE  OF  WIRE?  Be  careful  about 

■r  —  -  the  comparative 

size  and  weight  ot  the  stay  and  Btrand 
wires.  Compare 

SQUARE  DEAL 
FENCE 

with  any  other,  strand  for  strand,  stay  for 
stay,  and  see  why  fencing  we  made  tl 
years  ago  is  still  giving  good  service 

HOW  IS  IT  WOVEN?  See  the 

— ■ — ^ -  a  qaare 

Deal  Lock—  "the  knot  with  a  grip  that 
will  not  slip."  See  the  wavy  strand  wires 
that  spring  Square  Deal  fencing  back  into 
place  after  sudden  heavy  strains  and  keep 
it  tight  and  trim  the  whole  year  round. 
See  the  one-piece  stay  wires  that  prevent 
sagging,  bagging  and  buckling  to  let  the 
pigs  under— requires  fewer  posts,  saving 
money,  time  and  labor. 

Get  Square  Deal  Prices 
Before  You  Buy 

We'll  send  you  our  latest  fence  catalog, 
pncelist,  local  dealer's  name  and  a  high 
.grade,  four-section,  2  ft.  folding 
I  rule,  all  FREE,  A  postal  will  do. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

I  J»o  Industrial  Street  [61 
PEORIA        -       -  ILLINOIS 


CE 


Faralawpoaca  Dfc— l«u»  ■  mi|. 

ueiav  arapajaV 
Bargain  Priota  13c  per  rod  »p 
Get  ear  aewhaee  book  aafan 
reafcsi  (<oc*  lor  Harm,  Ce> 
tie.  Sheep,  Hog*  Poultry.  Bkv 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 
i  aave  you  big  monty—fjvt  you  hiftieat 
quaGiy.  Mail  postal  hoc  for  Bin  Fence  Bargain  Book 

!  BROWN  PENCE  9  WIRE  GO_  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


$10- 


•jl^.oo  imt. 


I 


Irlndtr.      |  >>l4su«l  Wind  Mil 
We  manufacture)  all  sizes  and 
"tyles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  ln-l 
Teitlgate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  J 
■   '  Price  lie*.  I 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  atanm 


TRADE  MARK 


rvcLofjf 

V  jjjjj 


CYCLONE.  CYCLONE. 
.   ORNAMENTAL  VICTOR  FARM 
LAWN  FENCE  GATES— HE.AVILY 


heavy 

weave,  close,  even  spacing  of  the  picket 
wires,  self-adjusting  to  uneven  ground; 
easy  to  erect  on  wood  or  iron  posts, 
it  The  enormous  oulput  of  our  fac- 
tory, the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  makes  Cyclone  the 
lowest  priced  high-grade 
fence  you  can  buy. 


"'Hi  GALVANIZED; the 


e  strong- 
est gate  made;  has  tubular  steel 
frame  free  from  holes;  heavy  wire 
fabric,  rust-proof,  automatic  lock  absolutely 
stock  proof;  raise 
device  holds  gate  firm 
in    any  position  at 
front  or  hinge  end.  I 

:  See  your  dealer  about  these  goods;  or\ 
write  us  for  fine  Free  Illustrated 
Catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.. 
Dept.  79  •       •       WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 


Thresh  Your  Grain 
withanAverjr 
and  Save  It 


There  is  just  oneway  to  abso- 
lutely prove  what  a  separator 
will  do  in  saving  the  grain  and 
that  is  to  make  a  field  test.  We 
wanted  to  be  able  to  prove  defi- 
nitely what  an  Avery  "Yellow- 
Fellow"  Separator  will  do  in 
grain  saving,  and  so  for  three 
years  we  made  field  tests  in  dif- 
ferent states.  27  tests  were 
made.  The  average  saving  in 
the  27  tests  was  99  9-10  per  cent. 

Think  of  it!  27  actual  field 
tests  and  an  average  saving  of 
99  9-10  per  cent— practically  per- 
fect. That's  the  wonderful  grain 

saving  record  made  by  Avery 


"AVERY. 

Grain  Saver" 
Separator 


"Yellow- Fellow"  Separators.  By  far  the  best  proven 
grain  saving  record  ever  made  by  any  make  of 
separator.  An  Avery  puts  the  grain  in  the  wagon 
and  not  in  the  stack. 

Avery  Separators  also  do  good  cleaning,  thresh 
fast,  and  run  steady.    Breakdowns  with  idle  crews 
lying  around  at  big  expense  are  practically  un- 
known with  an  Avery  ''Yellow-Fellow."  Teett»-«re 
tool  steel  and  guaranteed  for  life  against  breakage. 
An  Avery  gets  there  and  gets  away. 
Ask  lor  Free  Avery  Separator  Book  With 
Grain  Saving  and  Other  Facts 
Interests  every  thresherman  because  it  fells  him  how  to  do 
better  work,  get  more  jobs  and  make  more  money.  Inter- 
ests every  grain  growing  fanner  because  it  tells  him  how  to 
save  more  grain— get  if  cleaned  better— and  get  his  thresh-- 
ing  finished  on  time.    Whether  you're  a  thresherman  or  a 
farmer  you  need  to  know  all  about  the  grain  saving  and 
other  facts  told  in  this  Avery  Book.   Ask  for  Free  Book. 
Avery  Company,  1467  Iowa  Street,  Peoria, Illinois 
Also  Manufacturers  of  Undermounied  Steam  Engines, 
^^^a.  Gas  and  Oil  Tractors,  and  Gasoline  Farm  Trucks. 
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Build 

It  Concrete  Foundations 


Cheaper  and  easier  to  handle  —  last  forever  —  no  load  too  heavy.  ixfS 
Fireproof,  ratproof.    Farmers  everywhere  are  wisely  using  concrete 
for  house,  barn,  corn-crib  and  all  other  foundation  work. 


LEHIGIF™0 


CEMENT 


is  the  best  all-round  cement  for  farm  use  —  for  building  barns,  silos, 
sidewalks',  watering  troughs,  feeding  floors,  culverts,  etc.,  etc.  Used 
and  recommended  by  leading  engineers  and  architects.  Absolutely  the 
strongest,  most  uniform  in  color  and  fineness.  Insist  on  the  Lehigh 
trade-mark  on  each  bag. 

FREE  Money  Saving  Books 

"The  Modern  Farmer"  and  "Concrete  Silcs" — describing  in 
detail  over  20  money  and  labor  saving  uses  of  concrete  on 
the  farm.    The  best  books  written  on  the  subject.    Sent  free 
in  reply  to  a  post  card. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

3833  People's  Gas  Bldg.  Chicago 

('»'  (11  Mills— 11,000,000  Barrels  Capacity) 


Settlers!  Go  to  Canada  via  the  Duluth-Ft.  Frances  Gateway  or  via  St.  Paul 
and  Winnipeg,  over  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  Even  if  you  have 
already  selected  your  farm  you  have  the  advantage  of  traveling  from  1550  to 
2500  miles  through  Canada's  richest  farming  country.  Tickets  on  sale  every 
Tuesday  March  11  to  April  29, 1913. 

Just  glance  over  these  low  rates— second-class,  one-way  fares  for  settlers. 
Tickets  good  for  stop-over  privileges. 
'one  WAV 

To  From  Chicago  I 

Daupbin.  Manitoba  534.15        £22. 3 5 

22.!  5 
22  ?5 
22.?  5 
22.  i  5 
24  90 
22. "0 


Rcgma  Sask   24.15 

Saskatoon.  Sask    24.15 

Prince  Albert.  Sruk   24  15 

Norlh  Battlcfotd,  Sask   24.1  S 

Edmonton.  Alia   26.70 

Ktndgtslcy.  Sask   24. 70 

Rates  from 


>ines  Kansas  Ci'y 
$26.94 
26.94 
26.94 
26.94 
26.94 
29.49 
27.49 


Omaha 
S24.10 
24.10 
24.10 
24.10 
24.10 
26.65 
24.65 


MineaonP 
or  St.  Vii. 
S16  00 

16.C0 
16.C0 
16.00 
16.00 
18.55 
16.55 


Duluth 
SI  5.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
17.55 
15.55 


nd  to  other  points  proportions II;'  1 


Tourist  Car  in  operation  f'vrv  TupbH  v  from  Duluth  to  Winnipeg. 


"Sprf-lp^ f^Ili/1p,,  PRFF  Mai1  l's  a  Postcard  °(  letter  *r  once  stating  your  destination.  Ask 
UCL11C1  d  VJU1UC      1  IVLtJLi  jor  * 'Settlers  Guide,"  a  book  filled  with  valuable  information. 

FERTILE  FARMS  FREE 

tr»  HnmPC»pIrP?C  Write  us  to  find  how  you  can  get  a  fertile  160- 
lu  *  iwiHCSCCaCK  »  acre  farm  free  inthe  very  heart  of  Canada's  richest 

grain  and  mixed  farming  region — located  along  or  near  Canadian  Northern 

Lines.  American  farmers  are  getting  rich  on  Canadian  farms.  It'syoarturn  WOW. 

Send  at  once  for  "Homeseekers*  Guide"  and  "The  Bread 

Basket  of  the  World," — telling  all  about  free  land,  and  specially 

selected  lands  at  low  prices — free  to  you. 

R.  G.  BELL,  Gen.  Agent    I E.  G.  WRIGHT,  Gen.  Agent 

66  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III.  |  4th  and  Jackson  Sts. ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
^* — 


RAIL 

WAY 


2!  STOCK 

BEST—  '% 
CHEAPEST- 
MOST  DESIRABLE 

Certain  means  of  identification 
be  stamped  with  any  name, 
or  number.     Catalogue  ana  a 
samples  mailed  free  on  request. 

F.S.BURCH&CO.Depi  u^Tc^r.!?! 


Last  year  one  of  our  subscribers 
reported  that  a  test  of  the  melon  seed 
she  intended  to  plant  showed  it  very 
poor  in  vitality.  Fortunately  she 
found  it  out  in  time.  The  hint  here 
is  to  go  and  do  likewise,  not  only 
with  melon  seed,  but  with  other  gar- 
den seeds.  Small  seeds  may  be  tested 
between  blotting  papers  on  a  plate. 


It  isn't  necessary  to  grow  smut  in 
oats.  Go  after  the  smut  with  the 
formalin  treatment 


SOLVING  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

(Continued  from  Page  364) 

calves  and  hogs.  It  pays  to  plan  in 
advance,  then  lay  out  the  boundaries 
and  fence  the  land.  It  pays,  too,  to 
have  a  rich  soil.  Use  fertilizer  lib- 
erally— not  dumped  in  piles,  but 
spread  evenly  and  then  plowed  under. 
A  top  dressing  will  help  in  the  case 
of  many  vegetables.  Vegetables  are 
better  when  they  make  rapid  growth. 

A  small  harrow  is  a  good  tool  if 
used  with  a  quiet  horse.  The'  plow- 
ing should  be  done  in  the  fall  Or 
early  spring,  and  the  ground  thor- 
oughly harrowed  before  planting.  It 
may  be  well  to  use  a  horse  and  small 
shovel  cultivator,  but  for  the  smaller 
garden  truck  we  prefer  a  wheel  hoe 
and  hand  weeding,  as  this  gives  more 
room  for  plants  and  less  danger  of 
damage  than  when  a  horse  is  used. 
The  wheel  hoe  is  used  in  marking 
out  rows  for  planting  and  in  cover- 
ing the  seed. 

We  remember  that  variety  is  the 
spice  of  life,  and  find  it  to  hold  true 
of  the  farm  garden.  A  variety  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  furnish  the  table 
more  abundantly  and  satisfy  the  ap- 
petites of  hungry  people  much  better 
than  a  monotonous  succession  of  the 
common  kinds.  We  enjoy  seeing  a 
variety  of  growing  things  with  suc- 
cessive plantings,  also. 

The  staple  vegetables  are  lettuce, 
radishes,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  toma- 
toes, turnips,  squash,  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  cucumbers  and  sweet  corn, 
and  to  these  should  be  added  spinach, 
celery,  cauliflower,  asparagus  and 
others.  Don't  forget  to  plant  those 
asparagus  roots  this  spring,  if  the 
bed  is  not  there  already,  for  only 
those  who  have  one  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  crisp  and  tender  early 
vegetable. 

Talk  about  greens — they  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  asparagus,  peas  or 
beans,  and  are  much  less  appetizing 
in  appearance.  Three  plantings  of 
peas,  at  least  one  row  of  each  across 
the  garden,  .  and  two  plantings  of 
green  beans  may  be  made.  Lettuce 
is  desirable  all  summer  long  in  salad, 
and  crisp,  tender  radishes  are  good. 
Those  large  white  ones  pared  and 
cooked  and  served  with  rich  cream 
gravy  are  relished  at  our  house  as  a 
change. 

The  garden  fever  appears  as  regu- 
larly as  the  house-cleaning  or  chicken 
fever,  and  usually  comes  on  with  the 
first  mild  days  of  spring  about  the 
latter  part  of  March.  The  first  symp- 
toms are  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
seed  catalogs  and  an  unreasoning 
craving  for  green  stuff,  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  pronounced  itching 
of  the  fingers  for  which  the  only 
remedy  is  digging  in  the  ground. 
Catalogs  may  be  had  for  a  postal  and 
they  tell  the  beauties  of  each  variety 
and  the  time  it  should  be  planted; 
but  good  judgment  must  be  used  in 
ordering  enough  of  each,  according  to 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  family. 
It  pays  to  be  generous,  however,  and 
plant  more  than  enough  of  those  that 
are  liked  best. 

Of  course  the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  use  vegetables  is  fresh  from 
the  garden,  but  many  of  them  may 
be  canned  for  winter  use.  Green 
beans,  corn  and  tomatoes  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  the  winter  when  properly 
put  up.  Lima  beans  may  be  ripened, 
and  cabbages  buried  and  stored;  also, 
squash,  pumpkins,  turnips  and  celery. 
And  what  farmer's  family  can  be 
happy  without  a  melon  patch?  Yet 
many  boys  and  girls  never  know 
what  a  home-grown  melon  tastes 
like,  nor  enjoy  them  as  they  would  if 
they  could  watch  them  grow  and 
help  to  bring  them  to  their  best, 
for  the  shipped-in  melons  cannot 
compare  with  the  home-grown  In 
their  estimation. 

A  garden  is  not  what  it  should  be 
unless  it  has  a  strawberry  bed,  and 
a  dinner  of  good  meat  and  vegetables 
is  not  spoiled  by  berries  and  cream 
or  a  shortcake  as  the  finishing  touch. 
We  need  a  row  each  of  currants  and 
gooseberries,  several  clumps  of  pie- 
plant, and  other  berries  in  abund- 
ance near  by.  Whatever  you  have  on 
a  farm,  have  a  garden — a  big  garden, 
a  good  clean  garden,  in  which  father, 
mother  and  all  members  of  the  farm 
home  are  interested  and  willing  to 
help  as  well  as  to  enjoy. 

We  will  not  leave  the  flower-bed 
out  of  our  home  garden,  for  although 
we  do  not  grow  flowers  to  eat,  no 
part  of  the  farmer's  garden  will 
yield  larger  returns  on  the  investment 
in  satisfaction  and  enjoyment — to  the 


children  at  least — than  flowers.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  garden  where 
the  only  things  that  grow  are  things 
to  eat,  for  if  we  farmer  folk  are  to 
be  as  broad-minded  as  we  boast  we 
are  we  must  practice  what  we  preach 
and  have  a  well  balanced  arrange- 
ment of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
It  will  bring  richer  returns  than  any 
field  of  grain  that  can  be  grown,  for 
a  good  garden  well  cared  for  means 
better  living  and  broader  men  and 
women.  MRS.  GRIGGS. 

Saline  Co. 


Keep  Fresh  Stnff  Coming 
(Fourth  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  farm 
garden  is  of  more  value  and  impor- 
tance to  the  average  family  than 
some  people  realize.  I  am  positive 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  could  be 
considerably  lessened  by  many  fam- 
ilies if  they  would  raise  their  own 
supply  of  garden  vegetables,  as  well 
as  fruit  and  berries.  Therefore  I 
will  speak  principally  of  the  most 
useful  and  necessary  garden  vege- 
tables and  shrubs. 

The  garden  should  be  located  as 
conveniently  as  possible  and  near 
the  house,  as  that  saves  time  and 
labor  in  going  to  and  fro.  If  pos- 
sible it  should  be  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  a  grove,  as  this  makes 
it  warmer  in  spring  and  also  serves 
as  a  windbreak.  For  the  average 
family  the  garden  should  cover  at 
least  half  an  acre,  and  where  grapes 
and  berries  are  planted  it  should  be 
larger. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
plenty  of  everything  wherever  space 
will  permit,  then  if  one  thing  proves 
a  failure  there  is  always  something 
else  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  In 
this  way  you  will  at  least  have  enough 
for  your  own  use  when  there  is  a 
drouth,  and  when  everything  is  plen- 
tiful a  nice  little  profit  can  be  made 
by  selling  the  surplus,  as  there  is 
always  a  ready  market  for  fresh 
garden  truck. 

The  garden  should  be  well  fer- 
tilized with  good  manure,  and  plowed 
deeply,  then  well  harrowed  and 
packed  to  exclude  all  air  and  retain 
moisture.  The  seedbed  should  be  well 
prepared  by  harrowing  and  working 
the  ground.  A  home-made  spike  drag 
will  help  considerably  in  crushing  the 
lumps  and  making  a  fine  mulch.  The 
seedbeds  should  be  marked  out  as 
large  as  desired  for  each  variety. 
The  small  vegetables  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  beds,  in  strips  the  length 


KRES0DIPM 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


Wednesday,  March   1!).  1918 
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of  the  garden,  and  the  strips  not  too 
wide. 

To  reduce  the  amount  or  hoeing  as 
much  as  possible  1  suggest  that 
grapes,  currant  and  all  berry  bushes, 
strawberries,  c'abbages,  beets,  toma- 
toes, sweet  corn,  potatoes,  melons, 
beans  and  cucumbers  be  planted  at 
least  two  or  three  feet  apart  (with 
some  variations  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants)  and  in  rows 
the  length  of  the  garden,  in  order  to 
practice  horse  cultivation. 

Small  vegetables,  such  as  carrots, 
lettuce,  radishes,  turnips,  onions, 
peas,  etc.,  cannot  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated with  a  horse,  as  too  much 
space  is  lost  between  the  rows;  be- 
sides, the  tender  growth  and  small 
size  forbid  such  cultivation.  A  small 
bed  of  peas,  lettuce,  radishes  and  the 
like  should  be  planted  about  once  a 
fortnight  for  continuous  use,  thus 
giving  the  family  the  pleasure  of 
young  and  tender  vegetables  for  as 
long  a  period  as  the  nature  of  their 
growth  will  permit. 

A  hotbed  in  a  warm  corner  of  the 
garden  is  an  excellent  means  to  extra 
early  lettuce  and  radishes.  I  cannot 
recommend  this  too  highly,  as  dainty 
dishes  of  sweet  and  tender  lettuce 
and  radishes  can  be  had  long  before 
garden  vegetables  are  ready.  Further- 
more, a  hotbed  is  very  valuable  for 
raising  early  cabbage  and  tomato 
plants. 

A  small  patch  of  early  cabbage 
should  be  planted,  as  it  comes  into 
use  long  before  the  late  cabbage;  of 
the  latter  enough  should  be  planted 
to  provide  a  good  supply  for  winter 
storage.  There  should  also  be  a 
small  patch  of  extra  early  potatoes 
and  sweet  corn.  The  corn  also 
should  be  planted  at  Intervals,  which 
will  lengthen  its  season  until  frost 
comes,  and  give  more  time  for  can- 
ning and  drying  it.  This  can  be 
easily  and  successfully  done  if  the 
few  suggestions  given  above  are 
observed. 

The  garden  should  be  worked  at 
least  once  a  week  in  the  main  grow- 
ing season.  Get  ahead  of  the  weeds 
and  keep  the  garden  clean  in  the 
beginning,  and  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  it  clean  and  thrifty 
throughout  the  entire  season.  A  row 
of  horseradish  and  rhubarb  should  be 
planted  at  the  rear,  as  these  do  not 
need  much  care  and  are  very  useful. 
Some  flowers  may  be  planted  at  the 
ends  of  the  beds,  which  will  add  very 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  garden. 
A.  bowl  of  flowers  on  the  dining  table 
is  a  rare  attraction. 

A  good  garden  is  invaluable  to  the 
family,  considering  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  derived  therefrom,  and  when 
properly  arranged  the  work  ran  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Platte   Co.  E.    H.  FOLTZ. 


RAILROAD  VALUATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  your 
valued  paper  of  February  19,  under 
the  title  "Unearned  Increment"  on 
page  234,  the  editor  speaks  of  the 
physical  valuation  of  railroads  and 
asks  what  the  farmers  think  about  it. 
My  answer  is  yes — the  railroads  have 
the  same  right  that  the  farmers  have. 
Why  not?  Have  not  the  railroads  had 
as  much  to  do  with  the  improvement 
of  our  country  as  the  farmers  or 
anyone  else? 

But  there  are  many  other  things 
that  have  a  just  bearing  on  the  phy- 
sical valuation  of  railroads.  First, 
how  much  profit  have  they  exacted 
from  the  public  for  handling  their 
traffic?  Second,  from  what  source 
did  they  derive  means  for  extending 
and  improving  their  road?  Was  it 
done  out  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
road,  and  did  it  encroach  on  the  just 
returns  for  the  capital  invested? 

Such  improvements  and  extensions 
were  made  from  the  public  fund. 
Whatever  improvements  were  made 
by  issuing  bonds,  of  course,  should 
enter  into  the  cost  of  the  road,  but 
no  watered  stock  has  any  place  in 
the  physical  valuation  of  any  road. 
But  if  the  railroads  want  the  benefit 
of  unearned  increment  in  the  roadbed 
and  terminals  and  right-of-way,  let 
them  have  it;  and  if  they  have  not 
robbed  the  people  to  build  extensions, 
grand  terminals,  rolling  stock,  etc., 
they  should  be  allowed  a  valuation  on 
the  basis  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
build  a  parallel  road  just  like  it. 

J.  A.  FLORY. 

McPherson  Co.,  Kansas. 


The  balanced  ration  is  easy  when 
you  have  an  alfalfa  stack  and  a  crib 
of  corn. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Cow's  Failure  to  Breed 

1  have  a  cow  coming  nine  years  old 
and  weighing  about  1,050  pounds. 
She  had  a  calf  last  May  and  so  far 
as  I  could  see  everything  was  all 
right,  but  I  cannot  get  her  with  calf 
again.  She  has  been  bred  three 
times  to  a  good  Holstein  bull  and 
once  to  a  grade  Shorthorn,  but  to  no 
avail.  Prior  to  this  time  she  had 
had  a  calf  every  year  since  she  was 
two  and  one-half  years  old,  but  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  it  was  neces- 
sary to  breed  her  twice  each  year. 
Can  I  correct  this  condition  by  means 
of  the  feed?— H.  B.,  Custer  Co. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  done 
for  the  cow.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
one  or  both  ovaries  are  diseased.  If 
both,  then  she  is  through  breeding; 
if  but  one,  she  may  get  with  calf 

in  time.   

PUT  LAMBS  OiV  FEED  SLOWLY 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  was  much 
interested  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  of  February  19, 
entitled  "Feeding  Sheep  for  Market." 
In  the  main  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
writer,  but  find  it  impracticable  to  try 
to  get  range  lambs  on  full  feed  in 
three  weeks'  time.  I  have  fed  lambs 
for  myself  for  four  years,  and  for 
eight  or  ten  years  previous  to  that 
time  helped  my  father  in  feeding 
sheep  and  lambs.  We  have  had  more 
than  ordinary  success,  but  in  all  that 
time  have  never  put  a  bunch  of  lambs 
on  full  feed  in  three  weeks. 

We  usually  prefer  the  long  feeding 
•period,  getting  our  lambs  on  the  mar- 
ket about  April  1,  or  shearing  and 
marketing  them  about  the  first  of 
May,  with  a  gain  of  from  thirty-five 
to  forty-five  pounds  on  forty-five  to 
fifty  pound  lambs.  We  prefer  buying 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  feeder 
season,  but  are  prepared  to  buy  our 
feeders  a  little  earlier  if  the  market 
should  take  a  slump. 

When  we  get  them  home  we  turn 
them  out  in  the  pasture  for  a  few 
days  if  we  have  it,  then  put  them  in 
the  dry  lot.  This  is  the  critical 
period.  The  lamb  has  been  fasting 
for  about  a  week;  now  he  is  about  to 
receive  a  different  ration  and  it  must 
be  given  him  very  gradually.  I  have 
in  mind  a  feeder  who  turned  his 
lambs  on  a  new  clover  pasture,  and  in 
a  few  weeks'  time  lost  mo>e  than  fifty. 

We  have  abandoned  the  practice  of 
turning  them  into  the  cornfields,  as 
they  eat  more  corn  than  they  actually 
need.  "  Our  ration  is  alfalfa  hay  and 
shelled  corn.  We  keep  our  be~t 
stacks  of  hay  until  the  last,  when  the 
lambs  have  become  more  particular 
and  we  wish  to  crowd  them  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  When  putting  them 
in  the  dry  lot  from  the  range  we  do 
not  feed  them  all  the  hay  they  will 
eat  at  first.  If  we  get  them  on  one- 
eighth  pound  of  corn  per  day,  with 
every  lamb  eating  corn  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week,  we  have  done  well. 
We  increase  very  gradually,  getting 
them  on  a  full  feed  of  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  per  day  in  about  eight 
weeks. 

If  lambs  are  to  weigh  over  eighty 
pounds  they  may  be  given  a  trifle 
more  than  one  and  one-half  pounds, 
espec'ally  if  the  weather  is  cold. 
This  will  also  depend  on  the  cost  anl 
quality  of  the  corn  and  hay.  When 
a  short  feeding  season  is  desired  they 
may  be  put  on  full  feed  a  few  weeks 
earlier. 

Under  no  conditions  try  to  get  range 
lambs  on  a  full  feed  in  three  weeks' 
time.    An  experienced  feeder  knows 
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Warranted  to  Glvm  Satiafmelton. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,   Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenen  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria,    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  Human  Kemely  it  la  Invaluable  for 
Rheumatism.  Sprmtns,  8ore  Throat,  etc 
_~E>ery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  rrlve  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  raid,  wito  full  directions  (or 
1  Its  use.  t3TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Are  You 
Losing  Calves? 

It  lies  within  your  power  to 
wipe  abortion  out  of  your 
herd  and  keep  it  out. 

For  25  years  Dr.  Roberts  has  studied 
and  successfully  treated  contagious 
abortion.  With  his  treatment,  applied  by  yourself, 
you  can  wipe  this  dreaded  disease  out  of  your 
herd  and  keep  it  out. 

If  "ou  want  information  about  any  ailment  common 
'o  horses,  cows,  hogs,  poultry,  write  Dr.  Roberts;  tell 
rim  how  many  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  you  have;  en- 
close stamp  for  reply.  He  will  hold  your  letter  strictly 
confidential  and  answer  it  personally.  Think  of  it- 
expert  advice  for  the  cost  of  a  stamp.  184-page  book, 
"Practical  Home  Veterinarian"  free  at  drugstores. 
If  not  at  yours,  send  2fic  and  receive  copy  postpaid. 
DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
9718  Broadway,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


better  than  to  attempt  it,  and  the 
beginner  will  come  face  to  face  with 
grief  in  many  forms  if  he  ventures 
upon  such  an  undertaking. 

O.  L.  HUENEFBLD. 

Hamilton  Co. 


Sheep  Scab  Picks 
the  Breeder's  Pocket 

Scabby  sheep  pay  little  profit.  Dollars  that 
should  fatten  your  bank  roll  are  cut  in  half 
by  the  low  price  of  ragged  "clip"  and  ill- 
developed  carcasses.  Nothing  but  unthrift 
is  possible  with  scabby  sheep.  Bear  this  in 
mind  and  forestall  disaster  by  using 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant 

This  meets  the  Government  requirement  as 
an  ollicial  dip  for  sheep  scab.  Very  easy 
to  use.  Provide  a  suitable  "dipping  tank" 
and  f::!  with  a  solution  one  part  dip  to  72  of 
water.  Then  thoroughly  souse  all  sheep, 
laki.rg  pains  to  wet  the  skin  well. 
Repeat  after  10  days  and  your  sheep  will  at 
once  show  marked  improvement,  with  a 
consequent  rise  in  values. 
Dr.  Hess  Dip  is  a  germicide,  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer.  It  destroys  all  germ  and 
parasitic  lite.  Prevents  live  stock  dis- 
eases and  purifies  outbuildings,  sewers, 
drains  and  sinks.  Write  for  free  dip  book. 

Dr.  HESS  & 
CLARK, 
Ashland, 
Ohio. 


GET  RID  OP 

Worms  and  Bois 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
"kill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  ,  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEW  VERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  ue  given  to  mares 
In  loal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
write  us  that  Newvermifuge  has  removed  Trom 
500  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  $1.25.    12  for  $2.00.    Postage  paid. 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept. 

592  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


i  >  _ 


Save  Your  Hocfs 
From  CHOLERA 


CHOLERA,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases,  is  threatening  the  hog 
industry.  The  various  states  and  the  United  States  Government 
recommend  Hog  Cholera  Serum  as  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  spread 
and  for  the  cure  of  hog  cholera.  To  save  your  herd,  have  your  veteri- 
narian immunize  them  with 

Mulford  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

It  is  prepared  and  tested  by  biological  experts.  The  same  strin- 
gent rules  govern  the  testing  and  standardizing  of  Mulford  Hog 
Cholera  Serum  as  though  it  were  to  be  used  for  Consu|t  your 
the  treatment  of  human  beings.  veterinarian 
The  cost  of  the  Serum  is  small— as  low  as  25  cents  to  immu- 
nize a  75-lb.  hog,  not  exposed.  It  costs  more  for  larger  hogs 
and  after  cholera  appears. 

Send  for  Valuable  Booklet— Free 


giving  methods  for  preventing  the  spread  of  hoi 
cholera.  It  will  be  sent  free  on  request,  with  useful 
information  on  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines, 
Tuberculin.  Antitoxins  for  Lockjaw  and  Serum  for 
Distemper.  Send  now  for  literature  before  hog 
cholera  attacks  your  herd. 

H.  K.  MULFORD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia 

Atlanta  Seattle 
New  Orleans  San  Francisco 

Minneapolis  Kansas  City 


New  York 
Chicago 
fit.  Louis 


Boston 
Toronto 


SAVE  25TO50X  ON  HARNESS  $25.00 

FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


For  $25.00  we  offer  our  Leader  No.  53— 1^  inch 
Team  Harness  set  down  at  your  railroad  station.  This 
harness,  designed  and  made  for  durability  and  service  is 
the  biggest  bargain  we  have  to  offer.  While  the  price  is  exceptionally  low 
for  a  harness  of  this  nature,  quality  has  not  been  sacrificed  on  that  account 
But,  "after  quality,  it's  the  price  that  counts."  In  t^e  harness  here  illus- 
trated only  the  very  best  grade  of  Oak  Tanned  Leather  has  been  used  n 
its  manufacture  and  our  money-back  guarantee  stands  behind  every  sale. 

We  .ssuc  a  100-page,  completely  illustrated  catalog,  jammed  full  of  just  such  bargains  as  ^""^J^f^0^  own  har- 
just  drop  us  a  cart  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  one  of  these  handsome  books.    We  ^""^^  saten^n  a^ntTor 
neJm  our  s'paaous  factory  at  Waterloo.   This  alone  accounts  for  the  rock  bottom  pn«s  ^^^^^^^^ 
brokers  to  split  up  the  profit— just  the  manufacturing  cost  with  one  small  profit  added.    This  accounts  ror  uic  w 
absolutely  the  largest  manufacturers  of  harness  and  leather  goods,  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user 

A  comparison  of  quality  and  prices  will  surprise  you.    Write  today  to 
WESTERN   HARNESS  &  SUPPLY  CO..  605   Main  Street.  WATERLOO.  IOWA 
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HORSES 


"CODY" — "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
rale  Id  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  Inspection  and  are  sound. 
Descrlptloa  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  Interest  the  man  In  the  market  for 
*  coo*  kind  at  moderate  price. 

Address  or  visit 

R.  C.  FIRME      Hastings,  Neb. 

Seoteh    tU    8ret«h-to»p«4  Aherther* 
Balls  Far  Sale 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

=STALLIONS= 


Tour  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  In  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee-  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,  Inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate. 
FORD  A  HARRINGTON.  Parker,  So.  Dak. 


HORSES 


SHORTHORNS 


BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  Im- 
ported horse.     Address — 

3.  M.  GATES  FT.  CROOK,  NEB. 


Percherons  for  Sale  or  Trade 

Good,  young  stallions  and  mares.  Would 
trade  seme  for  beef  breed  cattle,  Polled 
Durham  preferred.  Would  include  one  bull." 
BOX  31  MINDEN,  NEB. 


JACKS  AND  STALLIONS 

AT  PRIVATE 
SALE 


JACKS 


U  you  waat  a  good  Jack,  come  to  one 
of  the  oldest  Jack  barns  In  the  state, 
where  you  will  find  large,  big-boned  black 
fellows  that  will  do  your  country  gooc 
at  a  price  you  can  afford. 
G.  M.  SCOTT  Route  t  REA,  MO. 

JACKS  AND  SADDLERS — 45  best  Mammoth 
Jacks  In  Kentucky.  Saddle  stallions,  mares, 
colts  and  fillies  of  best  Denmark  and  Chief 
breeding.  Breeders  of  Tamworth  and  Hamp- 
shire swine  and  big  black  pigs.  Write  or 
visit  us.    H.  T.  Brown  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


WULr    HrOS.     KOTAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

Che  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
I  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
■rises.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
-aver.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
ppllcatlon.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
VOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION,    Boone    County,  NEBRASKA 


American  Bred  CImIIimma 
Percheron..  OtalllOnS 

Am  offering  one  ton  black  Percheron;  one 
1,800-pound  gray  Percheron,  and  one  choice 
2-year-old  black  Percheron  stallion.  These 
are  sound,  of  good  conformation  and  are 
priced  worth  the  money.  Address — 
F.  A.  EGGER  ROCA.  NEB. 

(Farm    Adjoins  Sprague) 


Four  Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

FOR  SALE.  These  are  from  3  to  6  years 
old,  weight  1800  to  2000  lbs.;  one  gray, 
three  black;  inspected  sound  by  the  state. 
Every  one  a  proven  and  guaranteed  breeder. 
They  are  of  the  smooth  and  heavy  boned 
type,  exceptionally  good  feet.  Will  sell 
right  if  taken  before  they  are  put  on  the 
stand.     Address — 

C.   F.    HYNEK  WILBER.  NEB. 


DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty- seven  years  the 

.  B-E-S-T- 

Fresh  importation.  Cat- 
alogue FREE. 
DUNHAMS,  Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  111. 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 

GENTLEMEN:  Time  is  at  hand  that  you  cannot  afford  to  use  a  scrub,  blem- 
ished, mean-dispositioned  and  bad-conformation  stallion  loaded  with  fat.  We  have 
lately  sold  stallions  to  customers'  that  have  found  the  lack  of  value  In  such  a  horse 
as  we  describe  above  and  they  pay  us  good  prices  for  our  stallions  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  on  the  one  that  failed  to  make  good.  We  can  show  1,800  to  2,200  pound 
stallions — the  right  kind  at  the  right  price,  with  reliable  guarantee.  Also  a  few  im- 
ported mares  weighing  from  1,900  to  2,200  for  sale,  or  will  pay  $600  for  mares  good 
enough  to  mate  them.    We  are  natives  of  France  and  know  the  good  ones. 

REFERENCES   FURNISHED.     ADDRESS   OR  VISIT. 

Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son  Seward,  Nebraska 

TWENTY-FIVE   MILES   WEST   OF  LINCOLN 


SKOOG,  REED  &  DeCOW'S  Imported  and  Home-bred 

DRAFT  HORSES 

Thirty-five  head  of  imported  and  home-bred  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  stallions,  one 
to  Biz  years  old.  These  horses  have  the  size,  bone  and  quality  that  recommend  them  as 
practical  sires,  and  are  all  thoroughly  acclimated.  On  account  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  retiring  from  the  business,  we  will  offer  these  horses  at  special  prices  for 
the  next  sixty  days.  If  you  are  Interested  in  a  good  stallion  at  a  reasonable  price, 
let  us  show  yon  our  horses  and  quote  prices  on  them. 

Skoog,  Reed,  &  DeCow,  Holdrege,  Nebraska 

Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  hones  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  food  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money  66  head 
mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 

HENBY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 

AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  J50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  prefesslon 
In  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  8.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.   B.   Carpenter,   Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

T.  C.  CALLAHAN— Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto,  B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  ana  mated  tot 

early   farrow    with    prise    wlanlng   sires.     For   sale  at   reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y    THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

Profit  hy  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmpr  advertiser — S.  R    McKelvie.  Publisher 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  old 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus,  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
BILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Reds  and  re&ns  ef  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  salt 

Alio  a  few  choice,  bis;  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HATS  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


SECRET  HERO,  SCOTCH  HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd  of  Shorthorns.  Address — 
IRVTN  E.  WTLSON        BELVEDERE,  NEB. 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news.  Read  them  as  carefully  as  you 
do  every  other  part  of  the  paper. — S.  R. 
McKelvie.  publisher. 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  306658 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  few  cows. 
P.   T.    HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  ad- 
vertisers. I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — 
S     R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.    McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Ninety  Holstein  Cattle 

AUCTION  AT  LOGAN,  IOWA,  Wednesday,  March  20 

The  offering  will  consist  of  75  high  grades  and  15  pure  bred  bulls  and 
heifers.  These  cattle  are  of  best  milking  strains  and  of  high  quality. 
Address — 

A.  J.  PODENDORF  Logan,  Iowa 


Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  A  few  choice  females  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central  City.  Neb. 


Pu-rrbred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Hoist eln-FrlesianAwL'o.  Bx  134, Brattlebore, Vt. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

I  have  a  few  choice  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls 
old  enough  for  service  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.     Address — 

R.   J.    FITZPATRICK         GREELEY,  NEB 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS   HERD  BULL 

FOR  SALE.  Three  years  old,  sired  by 
Eston  of  Eshott,  dam  Blackbird  of  Chero- 
kee, and  bred  by  W.  A.  McHenry.  A  fine, 
big  individual  and  for  sale  cheap.  Address: 
J.  C.  HARRIS  GREELEY.  NEB. 

Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the 
adB. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


 HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six  bulls,  S  to  16  months  old,  and  ten 
head   of  cows  for  sale. 

G.   G.  CLEMENT  ORD.  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds    in  Nebraska. 


J5HEJER 
BRED  EWES  FOR  SALE 

Four     hundred     and     fifty     western  ewes 
bred    to    registered    black    face    bucks  to 
lamb   last  of  March  and  April. 
R.    W.   CURTIS  EDISON,  NEB. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


RED  POLLS 

Dispersion  Sale  of  RED  POLLED  Cattle 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  U.  P.  SALE  BARN  IN 

LEXINGTON,  NEB..    SATURDAY,    MARCH  29 

IN  THIS  SALE  are  eleven  mature  cows  (six  with  calves  at  foot),  thirteen  heifers,  four 
young  bulls  and  two  tried  bulls.  This  constitutes  mv  entire  herd  that  1  have  built  up 
with  a  good  deal  of  care  during  the  past  five  years.  The  high  quality  of  this  offering 
will  become  apparent  to  any  Red  Polled  breeder  when  his  attention  is  called  to  the 
noted  strains  of  blood  in  the  herd,  such  as  ABBOTSFORD,  IRWIN,  CREMO,  MON- 
ARCH, etc.;  also  the  Individuals  of  the  herd;  to  mention  only  a  few — TEDDY  11069. 
sire  of  TEDDY'S  BEST  17603;  DORTHA  29029,  sire  CREMO  13018,  dam  DEW  DROP 
21054,  both  International  winners;  and  MAY  27260,  with  four  fine  young  animals  to 
her  credit  in  the  herd.  PAUL  SIMMONS,  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

Col.  T.  C.  Callahan,  Auctioneer  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    aBlmals    of    either    sex    for  salt 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis 
taction    guaranteed.     Address   or  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB        -/LAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

HAMPSHIRES 

HAMPSHIRES  All  SOLD 

AM  SOLD  OUT  of  surplus  breeding  stock, 
both  sexes.    Will  have  good  crop  of  spring 
pigs    for    1913  trade. 

THOMAS  T.  NICHOL             POOLE,  NEB. 

Advertisements  In  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.   McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

W.  J.  HATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nineteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sows  for  sale.     Representing  Had- 
ley  Over,  Pan  Over,  Young  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and  Columbus  breeding.  These 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.    Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.  BATHER  &  SONS                                                                          ORD,  NEBRASKA 

POLAND  CHINA   BRED  SOWS 

A     limited     number    of    choice,  growth? 
gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  March  far 
row   for  sale.     Address — 
C.   3.   ANDERSON                 WAUSA,  NEB 

MY  HERD   BOAR,   BLUE  VALLEY  WON- 
DER 59757  by  Blue  Valley  Expansion,  for 
sale.     An  exceptionally  good  one.    Write  to 
A.   ROESLER                       WILCOX.  NEB. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

70  DUR0C  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and     for     my     public  sale 

FEBRUARY    26TH,  1913. 
E    J.  BROWN                    OSCEOLA,  NEB. 

DUROC  SOWS  BRED  FOR  LATE  FARROW 

Have  twenty  head  of  spring  and  fall  gilts 
bred   for    May    and     June    farrow    that  I 
will    sell     reasonable.      They     weigh  from 
225   to  400  pounds.     Address — 
A.   A.   HEKRDLE                STANTON,  NEB. 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S   R  McKelvie.  Publisher. 
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Electric  Self-Cracking  and 
Electrically  Lighted 


54"  Phaeton  $2450  Complete 


These  Only  Are  The 
Cars  You  Should  Buy 

While  there  are  approximately  250  different  makes  of  automobiles  on  the  American 
market,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  choose  a  car  that  will  prove  satisfactory.  Your  neighbors 
tell  you  of  tjneir  experiences.  The  dealers  speak  in  highest  terms  of  the  cars  they 
sell.  You  are  appealed  to  from  practically  every  angle  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
this  car  and  that  car. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  apt  to  be  much  confusion  as  to  what  car  can  really  be 
trusted  unless  you  bear  in  mind  easily  understood  conditions  that  often  result  in 
selecting  the  very  car  you  should  not  have  bought. 

If  you  will  bear  these  facts  in  mind  in  weighing  the  guarantee  of  each  car  it  will 
save  you  much  worry. 


These  Are  The  Cars 
You  Should  Not  Buy 

Cars  offered  at  a  cut  price  should  never  be 
purchased.  Just  think  what  effect  a  cut  price 
lias  upon  the  second-hand  value  of  the  car 
when  you  want  to  sell  it.  In  reality  the  ap- 
parent price  reduction  means  no  more,  so  far 
as  actual  value  is  concerned,  than  does  the 
offer  of  a  quoted  $25  suit  of  clothes  at  $14. 
The  suit  never  was  worth  $25,  it  is  out  t>l 
date  or  the  dealer  is  losing  money. 

If  the  dealer  is  so  poor  as  a  business  man 
that  he  will  sell  cars  at  no  profit,  he  is  an 
unsafe  man  with  whom  to  trade. 

Every  time  a  dealer  fails  he  does  inestimable 
injury  to  the  manufacturer  in  shaking  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  community 
in  the  car  and  also  depreciates  the  market 
value  of  your  car. 

Be  sure  also  that  the  manufacturer  is  pros- 
perous. Be  sure  he  has  had  years  of  successful 
experience.    New  companies  may  have  a  well 


■l^signed  car,  sufficient  capital  and  the  inten- 
tion to  give  generous  values,  but  are  unable 
to  always  produce  just  what  they  intend 
because  a  smoothly  working  organization  ot 
men  cannot  be  quickly  perfected. 


A  Car  You 
Can  Trust 


Howard  E.  Coffin,  America's  foremost  en- 
gineer, and  his  board  of  engineers — 48  in  all 
— combined  in  building  the  new  HUDSON'S. 

The  "37,"  the  four-cylinder  car,  is  a  master- 
piece of  its  type.  The  "54,"  a  Six,  is  offered 
as  the  equal  of  any  motor  oar  ever  built  at 
any  price. 

Road  performance,  comfort  of  riding,  deep, 
luxurious  seats,  small  maintenance  cost,  long 
service  without  attention  further  than  lubri- 
cating and  cleaning  are  distinctive  qualities. 

With  48  experts,  each  a  specialist  in  some 
feature  of  motor  car  construction,  you  can  see 
how  improbable  it   is  that  anything  essential 


to  value,  comfort  or  service  can  have  been 
overlooked. 

Several  thousands  of  these  cars  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  owners.  They  are  giving  satis- 
iactory  service  over  every  kind  of  road. 
Many  have  been  driven  thousands  of  miles 
without  even  requiring  the  use  of  a  screw 
driver,  wrench  or  hammer  to  make  adjust- 
ments or  repairs. 

Don't  expect  to  buy  a  HUDSON  at  a  dis- 
count. You  must  pay  just  what  your  neighbor 
pays — no  more,  no  less. 

Send  for  catalog  of  either  the  "37"  which 
sells  at  $1875,  or  the  "54"  the  Six,  at  $2450. 
The  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Or  go  to  a 
HUDSON  dealer  and  he  will  prove  their  value 
in  a  hundred  different  ways. 

Bodies  for  either  car  are  furnished  in  Tour- 
ing car,  Phaeton  —  five-passenger — and  two- 
passenger  .Roadster.  Cars  are  fully  equipped 
with  electric  self-starter,  electric  lights,  speed- 
ometer, clock,  windshield,  top,  demountable 
rims,  extra  rim,  tire  holder  and  everything 
needed  ready  to  operate. 


Important  Notice 

All  the  leading  makers  nad  this  year,  because  of  the  unusually  fine  weather  of  the  past  winter,  that  they  have 

more  orders  than  they  have  cars. 
Therefore  whatever  car  you  choose  should  be  ordered  now.    Otherwise  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  of  the 

makes  it  would  be  safe  for  you  to  buy. 


See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

7610  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Pantry  shelves  enameled 
with    Lincoln    enamels  are 
cleanable   with   a   damp  cloth 
like   porcelain.      Floors  can  be 
painted  or  finished  with  Lincoln  Floor 
Paint,  Lin-Co-Lac  or  Varnish  to  a  smooth 
surface  that  does  not  require  scrubbing. 
Shabby  or  marred  furniture  can  be  made 
bright  and  new.     All  this  at  trifling  cost 
by  the  use  of 

LINCOLN 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

No  matter  what  the  surface  or  what  finish  you  wish  to 
give  it,  there's  a  Lincoln  Paint, Varnish.  Stain,  Enamel  or 
Finish  for  every  surface — new  or  old,  indoors  or  outdoors. 
To  aid  you  in  making  proper  selections  and  to  assist 
you  in  securing  satisfactory  results,  we  will  send  you 

Paint  Book  Free 

Our  "Home  Painting  Jobs"  book, which  tells  you  how 
rooms  can  be  enameled,  old  shabby  furniture  made 
new,  floors  stained,  or  painted,  or  varnished,  carriages 
refinished,  etc.    Write  today,  and  we  will  send  these 
frae  and  prepaid,  together  with  the  name  of  our 
nearest  dealer. 

Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Co. 

Dept.     28,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Factories 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
and  Dallas,  Texas  i 


CARRIAGE  AND 
MT0M0BOE  PAINT5 


-tofERiOR  Enamel 


lincolaC 


fl0D5EH0LDPAWTl 


j.  FLOOR  PAINT  > 


SlATE-COLO* 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaba  County 

Whatever  I  may  say  in  this  or  any 
other  column,  I  hope  the  reader  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  consider  it  my  per- 
sonal opinion  on  such  subjects  as 
may  come  up  for  discussion. 

I  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
schools,  as  have  some  who  write  for 
this  paper.  I  have  spent  over  half  a 
century  on  the  farm  and  among  the 
common  folks.  I  do  not  farm  by 
proxy.  I  carry  blisters  on  my  hands 
and  wear  a  deep  brown  sunburn  in 
the  summer  months. 

I  would  much  rather  use  my  pencils 
for  kindling  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove 
than  to  have  anyone  look  at  me  as 
authority  on  any  subject.  It  is  my 
wish  that  the  reader  will  bear  with 
me  on  all  matters  wherein  I  am 
seriously  weak. 

I  lay  no  claims  to  originality,  but 
while  in  the  harness  doing  my  full 
share  of  muscular  work  I  think,  in 
my  stupid  way,  on  such  subjects  as 
interest  me,  and  "between  spells" 
make  such  notes  as  I  think  will  be 
beneficial  to  those  who  possess  suffi- 
cient patience  to  read  mv  Glimpses. 

In  my  reading  I  try  to  see  all  sides 
of  such  matters  that  interest  me.  On 
my  reading  table  now  lie  Leslie's 
Magazine,  the  Nebraska  State  Journal, 
La  Follette's,  and  the  Appeal  to  Reason 
— a  spattering  of  everything,  and 
nothing  thorough.  Now  I  plead  guilty 
and  await  sentence. 

Showers  and  light  snow,  with  high 
northerly  winds,  have  made  up  our 
weather  for  the  past  few  days.  Some 
had  made  garden  and  others  were 
doing  field  work  when  the  change 
came,  but  we  in  the  fruit  belt  appre- 
ciate these  cold  waves  that  check  the 
fruit  buds  and  hold  the  growing 
season  back. 

Twice  during  the  last  week  "the 
Missus"  has  been  called  to  the  'phone 
to  hear  the  "peep,  peep"  of  young 
chicks  and  get  the  reports  of  incu- 
bators and  speckled  hens.  Our  folks 
will  set  some  hens  soon  if  they  "sit 
a-standin'."  We  like  to  hear  the 
innocent  peep  of  the  young  chicks, 
but  like  fried  chicken  even  better. 

We  bought  about  five  dozen  cherry 


trees  last  week.  I  consider  the  cherry 
a  profitable  investment,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  demand  there  is  for 
the  fruit — I  refer  to  the  local  demand. 
We  have  been  selling  by  the  tree  in 
late  years,  and  the  surprising  part 
of  the  business  is  that  fully  one-half 
of  the  sales  are  made  to  well-to-do 
farmers. 

In  our  front  yard  We  have  two  oak 
trees.  One  of  them  has  a  honeysuckle 
that  has  climbed  up  among  the' 
branches  sixteen  feet  high;  on  the 
other  a  trumpet  vine  has  gone  to  the 
topmost  limbs.  And  when  those  vines 
are  in  bloom  away  up  among  the  oak 
leaves,  it  helps  us  sometimes  to  for- 
get our  meanness. 

Six  years  ago  a  traveling  man  came 
out  our  way  and  wanted  to  put  a  few 
thousand  apple  and  pear  grafts  into 
our  old  apple  trees.  I  paid  him  one 
dollar  to  place  twenty  pear  grafts  in 
a  fine  crab-apple  tree  near  the  house. 
In  April  and  May  they  grew  beauti- 
fully, und  in  August  they  all  died. 
Now  that  fine  old  tree  is  lop-sided, 
and  I  have  concluded  that  there's  no 
worse  grafter  than  the  grafter. 

Some  of  our  representatives  have 
been  down  home  feeling  around  the; 
boys  to  see  what  are  the  populai 
views  on  certain  proceedings  at  the 
state  capitol.  Judging  by  some  of  thf 
street  talk  that  we  heard,  the  stor> 
of  the  old  doctor  would  convey  th< 
hint.  The  doctor  examined  his  patient 
and  coldly  said  to  him,  "You  an 
dying  sir.  Have  you  any  wish  tc 
express  before  you  pass  over  the 
river?"  "Yes,"  said  the  patient  feebly 
"I  wish  I  had  employed  another 
doctor." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  an  enthii 
siastic  good  roads  man  that  the  man 
agers  of  the  state  farm  try  out  th< 
several  kinds  of  road  drags.  It  is 
estimated  that  twenty  kinds  of  roat 
drags  are  now  in  use  in  this  county 
Each  fellow  feels  that  his  kind  wil 
do  fairly  well,  and  yet  all  are  doubt 
ful  if  perfection  has  yet  been  attained 
If  we  could  get  a  perfect  drag  ant 
give  it  wide  advertising  it  would  cer 
tainly  be  helpful.  When  we  hav< 
reached  perfection  in  a  model,  I  thinl 
we  should  call  it  "The  Nebraska  King. 


Every  smutted  head  of  oats  is 
dead  loss.     Buy  some  formalin  an 
kill  the  smut  spores  on  your  seed  oats- 


This  Is  Every  Farmers  Fight 


This  is  a  message  from  the  thousands  of  American  farmers  who  raise  sugar  beets, 
the  manufacturers  who  convert  the  beets  into  sugar,  and  the  many  thousands  of 
workingmen  who  find  profitable  employment  in  the  beet  sugar  industry.  It  is 
a  message  of  great  importance  to  you— and  to  every  farmer  in  America. 


War  is  now  being  waged  by  the  Sugar  Trust  against  the  Beet  Sugar  In- 
dustry of  America.   The  Sugar  Trust  seeks  to  completely  wipe  out  the  Beet 
Sugar  Industry  in  order  that  they  may  absolutely  control  the  sugar  markets  of  this 
country  and  juggle  prices  as  they  see  fit.    They  aim  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
by  having  the  tariff  on  sugar  reduced  or  removed.    By  strangling  the  Beet  Sugar 
Industry,  their  only  competition,  the  Sugar  Trust  hopes  to  exact  heavy  toll  from 
you  and  every  other  user  of  sugar. 

This  is  a  matter  of  mighty  import  to  you — and  every  other  farmer  and  land- 
owner in  America.    It  demands  and  deserves  your  careful,  sincere  consideration 
— at  once.    If  the  Sugar  Trust  succeeds  in  its  efforts  the  government  will  lose 
millions   of  dollars   in   revenue  annually,  which  will  increase  direct  taxes 
throughout  the  United  States;  it  will  give  the  Sugar  Trust  absolute  control  of  the 
American  sugar  markets  and  later  place  them  in  position  to  raise  the  price 
of  sugar  as  high  as  they  want  to.    The  Sugar  Trust  sends  millions  of  American 
dollars  abroad  every  year  for  sugar — the  beet  sugar  industry  keeps  the  money 
at  home,  benefiting  thousands  of  American  farmers,  coal  miners,  machinists 
and  workingmen  in  many  different  lines.  Reducing  the  tariff  will  benefit 
only  theTrustand  the  big  importers — it  will  not  permanently  lower  the  price 
of  sugar — no  more  than  did  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
coffee  reduce  the  price  of  coffee. 

Beet  sugar  production  can  be  developed  to  supply 
the  entire  demand  of  this  country.  It  increased  1500  per 
cent  since  the  present  tariff  was  enacted  in  1897.  There 
are  now  seventy-two  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  United 


States,  located  in  16  states,  extending  from  Ohio  to  California,  and  owned  oy  39 
independent  concerns.  Maintaining  the  present  tariff  will  protect  this  growing 
industry  and  benefit  thousands  of  farmers  who  supply  the  factories  with  sugar  beets. 

The  price  of  sugar  has  steadily  decreased  since  the  advent  of  beet  sugar. 
Further  development  will  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  further  reduce  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer.  It  will  retain  in  this  country  and  give  to  farmers 
immense  sums  of  money  that  are  now  sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  sugar. 

The  Beet  Sugar  Industry  needs  the  existing  Tariff  Protection  because  it 
is  only  partly  developed — and  because  farm  and  factory  wages  in  all  other 
sugar  producing  countries  are  less  than  one-half  of  the  wages  for  the  same 
work  in  this  country. 

By  prompt  action,  in  filling  out  and  mailing  coupon  below,  you  can  do 
a  good  turn  for  thousands  of  farmers,-  manufacturers  and  workingmen — 
and  incidentally  help  to  keep  the  price  of  sugar  down.  By  delay,  or  neglect 
of  this  important  matter,  you  will  help  the  Sugar  Trust  crush  a  great 
American  industry,  exact  heavy  toll  on  every  pound  of  sugar  sold  to  the 
American  people,  wipe  out  a  large  portion  of  the  Government's  revenue  and 
increase  your  direct  taxes. 


We  cannot  believe  you  have 

any  intention  of  helping  the  £| 

Sugar  Trust,  or  increasing  . 

your  own  taxes,  therefore  I 

you  should  sign  and  mail  the  g 
coupon  at  once. 


Get  this  Free  Book  Which  Gives  You  AH  the  Facts  J 


TRUMAN  G.  PALMER, 

Sec'y,  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  the  free  book — "Sugar  at  a  Glance" — which 
tells  all  about  the  beet  sugar  industry  and  explains  how  I 
can  increase  the  fertility  of  my  land  by  growing  sugar  beets. 

The  name  of  the  Member  of  Congress  from  our  District  is 


We  want  to  send  you,  FREE,  a  copy  of  U.  S.  Senate  Document  No.  890,  entitled 
"Sugar  at  a  Glance,"  which  gives  you  all  the  facts  about  the  sugar  industry;  it 

also  tells  how  you  can  increase  the  fertility  of  your  land  by  growing  sugar  beets. 

Send  for  the  book  now — you  can  then  judge  the  case  clearly  and  help  build  up  the 

beet  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  by  following  the  plan  outlined  to  you. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  at  once  before  it  gets  lost 


Hon. 


My  Name  is. 


Street 
P.O.  Box 
orR.F 


'ox  y. 

D.  \ 


UNITED  STATES  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  l^. ,  — ■ — - ^ 
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MAKING  THE  FARM  DAIRY  PAY 


When  properly  conducted,  dairying 
mora  profitable  for  a  term  of  years 
in  any  other  line  of  farming.  At  the 
setings  of  the  state  beef  breeders' 
soeiation  last  January  the  question 
to  whether  or  not  a  steer  cculd  be 
Dlitably  raised  on  land  valued  at 
)0  to  $150  per  acre  became  most 
*ent.  The  dairymen  were  not  con- 
mted  with  such  questions;  their 
icussion  ran  chiefly  along  the  line 
increasing  productiveness. 
3f  all  our  domestic  animals  the 
ft  is  the  most  economical  producer 
human  food.  The  others  follow  in 
s  order:  The  pig,  the  sheep,  and 
>  steer.  We  do  not  expect  to  see 
i  steer  crowded  off  the  earth,  but 
do  want  to  see  the  cow  more  fully 
:ognized.  The  three  outstanding 
rds  in  the  catechism  of  a  success- 
dairyman  are  breed,  feed  and 
ed.  Breed  the  desirable  type  of 
vs,  feed  them  properly,  weed  out 
t  unprofitable  ones,  and  the  dairy 
)blem  will  be  solved. 

Breed,  or  the  Kind  of  Cow 
["he  four  principal  dairy  breeds  are 
i  Holstein,  the  Jersey,  the  Guernsey 
1  the  Ayrshire.  Occasionally  good 
Ik-producing  strains  are  also  found 
ong  some  individual  cows  of  the 
called  dual-purpose  and  beef 
seds.  As  to  what  breed  to  select — 
tt  is  a  mere  matter  of  choice, 
rhe  Holstein  man  tells  us  that  if 
p!?.ce  a  dollar  in  the  pail  before 
Iking  and  do  not  get  a  sufficient 
ount  of  milk  to  cover  the  dollar, 
may  know  we  are  milking  a  Jersey 
nr.  To  this  the  Jersey  man  replies 
it  if  in  so  doing  we  get  a  full 
:ket  of  milk  and  are  still  able  to 
id  the  words,  "In  God  We  Trust," 
the  dollar  in  the  bottom  of  the 
IL  we  may  feel  sure  that  we  are 
Iking  a  Holstein  cow. 

Pual  or  Special  Purpose? 
tfany  of  our  Nebraska  farmers  will 

1  us  that  they  want  a  dual-purpose 
iv — a  cow  that  will  produce  both 
if  and  milk.  When  we  want  to 
iv  a  board  we  use  the  saw  and  not 
3  hammer.  We  do  not  select  a 
ift  horse  for  the  track,  neither  do 
:  choose  a  bulldog  to  go  hunting, 
t  we  choose  and  use  the  tool  or  the 
imal  best  suited  or  adapted  to  the 
irk  we  wish  to  perform.    Why  is 

then,  that  we  keep  beef  animals 
len  we  want  to  produce  milk?  At 

2  state  and  national  livestock  shows 
i  find  that  some  of  the  mothers  of 
j  prize  winning  steers  do  not  pro- 
ce  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk  to 
ckle  their  young.  We  also  find 
at  some  of  the  prize  winning  dairy 
ws  will  give  as  much  as  ten  gallons 

milk  per  day,  or  even  more. 
A  cow  will  either  convert  the  feed 
i  give  her  into  milk  or  she  will  put 

on  her  back.  The  beef  and  the 
ilk-producing  strains  tend  in  oppo- 
se directions ;  develop  the  one  and 
u  will  lose  out  on  the  other.  While 

is  difficult  even  for  a  competent 
dge  to  distinguish  between  a  cow 
at  yields  250  pounds  and  another 
at  gives  350  pounds  of  butterfat, 


By  W.  C.  ANDREAS 

Gage  County 


Storing  one  essential  part  of  the  dairy  ration.  Corn  silage  and  alfalfa 
solve  the  feed  problem  for  the  dairy  farmer.  Both  may  be  produced 
abundantly  in  Nebraska. 


"Knowing  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
corn  crop  can  be  saved,  that  it  costs 
approximately  $2.25  per  ton  to  put 
up  a  feed  worth  $6  per  ton,  and  that 
all   silage  feeders  are  well  pleased 


with  this  feed,  and  in  many  instances 
put  up  additional  silos,  it  seems 
hard  to  realize  that  there  are  still 
dairy  and  other  livestock  farms  not 
equipped  with  a  silo." 


it  is  comparatively  easy  for  anyone 
to  distinguish,  from  outward  appear- 
ance, the  cow  that  gives  250  pounds 
of  butterfat  from  the  one  that  gives 
only  100  pounds. 

Points  of  a  Good  Dairy  Cow 
In  sizing  up  a  cow  in  a  general 
way  the  first  thing  to  notice  is  her 
form.  We  look  for  the  wedge-shape, 
deep  through  the  back  part  of  the 
body  and  gradually  tapering  to  the 
front.  The  reason  why  a  blacksmith 
develops  a  large  muscle  in  his  arm 
is  because  that  particular  arm  is  be- 
ing put  to  excessive  use.  A  cow  will 
for  the  same  reason  develop  a  large 
"bread  basket"  because  that  is  the 
location  of  the  organs  used  in  con- 
verting large  quantities  of  feed  into 
milk. 

Next  we  look  for  quality.  This  is 
indicated  by  soft,  fine  hair,  a  good 
bone  texture  and  a  soft,  pliable  and 
oily  skin.  Placing  my  hands  on  the 
cow's  back  and  taking  the  skin  be- 
tween my  fingers,  I  like  to  get  an 
impression  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  squeeze  butter  out  of  it.  The  cow's 
temperament  is  also  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  is  largely  indicated  by  a 
lean  appearance  when  giving  milk. 
A  clear,  alert  and  active  eye  is  also 
an  indication  of  good  temperament. 

According  to  the  score  card,  in 
examining  a  cow  more  closely  we 
will  observe  a  strong  muzzle  and 
large,  open  nostrils;  bright,  full  and 
active  eyes;  a  lean,  long  and  quiet 


face;  broad  forehead;  medium  sized 
ears  of  good  quality;  fine  textured, 
waxy  horno,  and  a  fine  reck  of  me- 
dium length.  The  withers  should  be 
lean  and  thin,  the  shoulders  light  and 
oblique,  and  the  legs  straight  and 
rather  short. 

In  the  body  we  look  for  a  oeep  and 
f i.U  chest;  a  deep,  broad,  long-ribbed 
barrel;  a  lean,  straight  and  open 
back,  rnd  a  broad  loin.  In  the  hind- 
quarters the  hips  should  be  far  apart 
.ind  level;  the  rump  long  and  wide; 
the  pin-bones  high  and  wide  apart; 
the  thigh  thin,  long  and  deeply 
curved;  the  udder  flexible  and  well 
developed;  the  veins  prominent  and 
branching;  and  the  legs  straight 
with  a  rather  fine  shank. 

Having  fully  in  mind  the  type  of 
a  cow  to  select  and  to  breed,  we  will 
now  consider  the  second  word  in  a 
successful  dairyman's  catechism — the 
question  of  feed. 

Importance  of  Good  Feeding 

Many  a  cow  that  is  unprofitable  can 
be  made  profitable  by  proper  care 
and  feeding.  A  cow  is  like  a  sack; 
if  nothing  is  put  into  it,  nothing  can 
be  taken  out.  She  will  use  the  first 
60  per  cent  of  the  feed  she  receives 
for  maintenance,  and  so  whatever  she 
can  be  induced  to  consume  over  and 
above  that  she  will  convert  into  milk, 
provided  she  is  of  the  desirable  dairy 
type. 

A  thresher  that  gets  up  only  a 
sufficient  amount  of  steam  to  pull  an 


empty  separator  will  thresh  out  very 
little  grain  during  a  day's  operation. 
For  the  same  reason  a  cow  that 
leecives  only  sufficient  feed  for  main- 
tenance cannot  be  expected  to  give  a 
large  amount  of  milk. 

The  principal  elements  in  feed  are 
protein,  the  muscle  and  lean  meat 
forming  material;  and  carbohydrates 
and  fat,  the  heat  and  energy-producing 
materials.  Alfalfa,  clover,  oilmeal 
and  cottonseed  meal  are  rich  in 
protein;  corn,  corn  silage,  stover  and 
prairie  hay  are  rich  in  carbohydrates. 
Alfalfa  is  the  cheapest  source  of  pro- 
tein, and  corn  is  the  cheapest  source 
of  carbohydrates  and  fats.  These 
feeds  can  be  raised  on  nearly  every 
Nebraska  farm,  and  when  fed  in 
proper  proportion  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  balanced  ration. 

The  following  feeding  rations  are 
calculated  for  cows  weighing  about 
1,000  pounds  and  giving  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 
Of  course  cows  giving  more  milk  will 
require  more  feed,  and  vice  versa.  In 
these  feeding  rations  we  have  about 
one  part  of  protein  to  five  or  six  parts 
of  heat  and  energy-producing  ma- 
terial, which  makes  a  very  satisfac- 
tory combination : 

Ration  No.  1. — Corn,  six  pounds; 
corn  silage,  thirty  pounds;  alfalfa 
hay,  fifteen  pounds. 

Ration  No.  2. — Corn,  ten  pounds; 
alfalfa  hay,  twenty  pounds. 

Ration  No.  3. — Corn,  five  pounds; 
oilmeal.  four  pounds;  prairie  hay. 
twenty  pounds. 

Ration  No.  3  is  rather  expensive 
at  current  feed  prices,  but  on  some 
farms  neither  alfalfa  nor  silage  are 
available.  Ration  No.  2  can  also  be 
cheapened  by  substituting  corn  stover 
for  a  part  of  the  corn  and  alfalfa 
hay.  A  ration  of  corn,  silage  and 
alfalfa  is  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
amount  of  silage  in  ration  No.  1  can 
be  increased  to  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
and  thereby  permit  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  corn. 
The  Silo  a  Big  Factor 

There  is  no  excuse  for  not  finding 
a  silo  on  every  quarter  section  in  the 
central  and  eastern  part  of  bur  state. 
Knowing  that  40  per  cent  of  the  corn 
crop  can  be  saved,  that  it  costs  ap- 
proximately $2.25  per  ton  to  put  up  a 
feed  worth  $6  per  ton,  and  that  all 
silage  feeders  are  well  pleased  with 
this  feed,  and  in  many  instances  put 
up  additional  silos,  it  seems  hard 
to  realize  that  there  are  still  dairy 
and  other  livestock  farms  not 
equipped  with  a  silo. 

As  stated  before,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  feed  the  right  propor- 
tion, but  it  is  also  necessary  to  supply 
the  right  amount  of  feed  in  order  to 
keep  the  cows  at.  their  best.  Profes- 
sor Eckles  of  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  gives  us  the  following  rules: 

Feed  all  the  roughness  the  cows 
will  eai  up  clean  at  all  times. 

Feed  one  pound  of  grain  per  day 
for  each  pound  of  butterfat  produced 

(Continued  to  Page  418) 
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CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERIES 


Conditions  in  Nebraska  are  remark- 
ably favorable  for  dairying,  and  in 
time  wo 'may  expect  to  see  this  one 
of  thcrleading  dairy  states  in  the 
unio.i;  but  the  industry  here  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy;  many  years  will 
be'  required  before  it  has  reached  its 
full  development.  There  is  money  in 
the  creamery  business,  but  it  is  not 
a  venture  to  be  rushed  into  blindly 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  local  conditions.  In  the 
sparsely  settled  parts  of  Nebraska, 
and  in  districts  of  the  state  where  the 
people  are  more  or  less  indifferent 
to  dairying,  the  small  co-operative 
creamery  cannot  hope  for  the  slight- 
est measure  of  success. 

It  is  under  these  conditions  that  the 
centralized  creamery,  with  its  cream 
stations,  fills  a  niche  and  opens  up  a 
market  that  could  not,  for  a  time  at 
least,  be  had  in  any  other  way.  Under 
these  conditions  the  scattered  farmers, 
interested  in  cream  production,  will 
generally  find  it  more  profitable  to 
sell  cream  to  the  most  reliable  buyer 
than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing a  new  creamery. 

However,  when  a  locality  has  an 
assurance  of  at  least  500  dairy  cows, 
and  where  all  the  farmers  will  give 
it  their  heartiest  support,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  co-operative 
creamery  should  not  be  highly  suc- 
cessful and  entirely  satisfactory  to  its 
patrons.  Certainly  a  well  managed 
creamery  adds  much  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  community.  Through  it  the 
farmer  members  should  secure  a 
ready  cash  market  for  their  dairy 
products.  If  the  creamery  is  a  co- 
operative one,  well  and  honestly 
managed,  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  get  all  there  is 
in  theii  product. 

Promoted  Creameries 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  number  of 
creameries  fail  each  year.  However, 
very  few  of  these  have  ever  been  on 
a  true  co-operative  basis,  or  were 
established  exclusively  by  the  local 
people  after  a  sufficient  number  of 
cows  had  been  signed  up.  An  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter  will  show 
that  most  of  these  failures  were  in 
localities  where  the  farmers  allowed 
some  creamery  promoter  to  talk  them 
into  a  creamery  long  before  they  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  cows  to  war- 
rant its  success,  and  before  any 
substantial  co-operative  spirit  had 
been  developed. 

All  creamery  promoters  are  not 
swindlers,  nor  are  all  creameries 
built  by  them  failures.  Frequently 
much  cood  results  from  their  efforts, 
but  many  of  them  are  entirely  too 
careless  regarding  where  they  build 
creameries.  Seemingly  their  interest 
in  the  creamery  ceases  very  shortly 
after  the  last  note  has  been  collected. 
In  my  estimation,  if  the  co-operative 
movement  is  at  all  worth  while  it 
must  spring  from  the  farmers  them- 
selves instead  of  from  the  fertile 
brain  ol  an  unscrupulous  creamery 
promoter. 

There  are  promoters  who  are  so 
ready  and  willing  to  help  the  farmers 
that  they  frequently  offer  to  work  up 
a  creamery  company  in  any  neighbor- 
hood; solicit  the  stock;  get  out  articles 
of  incorporation;  build  and  equip  the 
plant ;  and  turn  it  over  to  an  associa- 
tion ot  farmers  at  a  certain  lump 
figure.  This,  of  course,  seems  like 
a  very  convenient  way,  as  it  relieves 
the  members  of  the  creamery  associa- 
tion of  r.ll  the  preliminarj  work. 

You  can  all  rest  assured,  however, 
that  no  one  is  going  to  do  this  promo- 
tion work  for  nothing,  and  that  no 
outside  party  can  do  it  as  cheaply 
and  effectively  as  the  farmers  of  the 
community  can  do  it  themselves. 
These  promoters  are  not  working  for 
their  health;  they  usually  get  a  good 
profit  and  the  farmers  pay  for  it. 
Your  organization  is  not  as  strong  as 
if  it  had  been  created  entirely  by  and 
for  the  community,  therefore  again  I 
emphasize — do  your  own  organizing, 
and  order  everything  needed  direct 
from  a  reliable  home  creamery  supply 
house. 

Should  Spring  From  Farmers 

I  have  always  found  that  the 
creamery  organized  from  within,  that 
is,  by  the  farmers'  own  initiative, 
when  conditions  are  just  right  for 
~uch  organization,  is  not  only  better 
and  cheaper,  but  is  on  a  substantial 
foundation  from  the  very  first,  which 
augers  well  for  its  ability  to  success- 
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fully  weather  any  storm  that  may 
come. 

In  the  long  run,  no  creamery  supply 
house  will  find  it  to  its  permanent 
interest  to  do  this  kind  of  promotion 
work,  for  as  soon  as  the  farmers  find 
that  they  have  been  misled  or  that 
they  could  have  saved  a  large  sum, 
just  that  sure  will  they  show  resent- 
ment by  henceforth  throwing  their 
trade  to  some  other  dairy  supply 
house. 

Managers  of  our  leading  creamery 
supply  houses  have  repeatedly  told 
me  that  they  would  much  rather  sell 
machinery  at  a  lower  price  and  to 
the  farmer  direct.  Their  only  excuse 
for  doing  the  promotion  work  is  that 
the  farmers  depend  on  outsiders  to 
do  this  organizing.  This  may  have 
been  true  in  the  past,  but  I  feel  very 
confident  that  when  farmers  catch 
the  co-operative  spirit  and  are  ready 
for  co-operation  they  will  be  abund- 
antly able  to  look  after  their  own 
organizing. 

Starting  a  Creamery 

When  a  sufficient  amount  of  interest 
in  a  co-operative  creamery  has  been 
manifested,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  carefully  ascertain  how  many 
dairy  cows  within  an  easily  accessible 
territory  can  be  counted  on  regularly 
for  the  support  of  the  creamery.  If 
less  than  about  500  cows  are  found 
in  this  territory  the  project  had  better 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

If  it  be  found  that  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cows  to  give  reason- 
able assurance  of  success,  then  the 
organization  should  be  given  most 
careful  consideration,  and  again  1 
would  urge  that  the  farmers  organize 
themselves,  and  that  not  too  many 
town  people  without  cows  be  admitted. 
I  would  qualify  these,  however,  by 
saying  that  frequently,  on  account  of 
his  business  experience,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  select  a  well  trained  busi- 
ness man  for  business  manager. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  raise 
capital,  I  believe',  is  for  each  member 
to  sign  an  agreement  and  be  jointly 
responsible  for  the  amount  needed. 
When  such  an  agreement  is  signed  by 
a  goodly  number  of  responsible 
farmers  the  money  can  generally  be 
borrowed  easily  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest,  and  with  this  money  a 
creamery  can  be  built.  As  soon  as 
the  creamery  begins  operation  ar- 
langements  can  be  made  for  a  deduc- 
tion of  1  or  2  cents  per  pound  of 
butter  to  go  into  a  "sinking  fund"  out 
of  which  the  debt  is  paid.  The  pay- 
ment is  so  gradual  that  the  farmer 
hardly  notices  it;  again  it  has  the 
advantage  of  requiring  each  patron 
to  pay  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  butter  manufactured  for 
him. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  form  of  organization  for  co- 
operative creameries.  It  is  pretty 
generally  agreed,  however,  that  all 
members  should  be  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing in  voting  power.    In  order  to  have 


it  so  under  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Nebraska  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  the  number  of  shares  each  mem- 
ber holds,  for  our  organic  law  guar- 
antees each  share  of  stock  in  a  cor- 
porator one  vote.  The  only  way  to 
limit  voting  power,  therefore,  is  to 
limit  the  shares  one  member  may 
hold.  •  The  membership  should  be 
limited  to  actual  cream  producers. 

In  ragard  to  the  provision  of  profits, 
I  am  inclined  to  favor  a  plan  in  which 
the  farmers  are  paid  once  a  month 
for  their  cream.  A  few  days  previous 
to  the  monthly  pay  day  the  directors 
can  meet  and  allow  the  regular  ex- 
penses; then  all  that  is  loft  should  be 
paid  to  the  patrons  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  butterfat  delivered 
during  the  month.  It  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  keep  back  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  butter- 
fat  to  put  into  a  sinking  fund.  A 
desirable  feature  of  a  sinking  fund 
is  that  it  enables  a  company  to  buy 
new  machinery  or  meet  losses  with- 
out having  to  cut  down  suddenly  on 
the  price  paid  for  butterfat. 

Those  who  are  contemplating 
creamery  organization  may  secure  a 
form  of  constitution  and  by-laws  by 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Dairy 
Husbandry,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Good  Management  Fssential 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
success.  You  may  have  formed  the 
best  organization  in  the  world;  yet 
if  your  men  in  charge  are  not  men 
of  ability;  men  interested  in  the  work, 
men  willing  to  study  every  detail  of 
the  business  and  keep  thoroughly 
abreast  with  the  latest  and  best 
creamery  knowledge,  some  competitor 
will  get  your  scalp. 

It  is.  an  easy  matter  to  charge  your 
competitor  with  unfairness,  and  to 
declare  that  he  is  driving  you  out  of 
business.  You  will  find  sometimes, 
however,  that  his  success  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  paid  better  attention 
to  details  than  you  did. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  creamery 
directors'  meeting,  at  which  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  matter  of 
salary  for  buttermakers.  It  seemed 
that  a  good  buttermaker  could  be 
secured  for  $60  per  month,  and  yet 
several  of  the  directors  were  in  favor 
of  employing  somebody's  hired  man 
just  because  he  would  work  for  $45 
per  month.  This  man  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  buttermaking — 
the  chances  are  that  the  butter  he 
made  would  not  sell  for  within  7 
cents  a  pound  of  what  good  butter 
would.  He  probably  had  never  heard 
of  "over  run,"  and  likely  would  make 
fully  10  per  cent  less  butter  out  of  a 
given  amount  of  butterfat  than  would 
a  good  buttermaker. 

The  large  creamery  goes  after  the 
best  men  available;  salary  is  no  ob- 
ject if  they  get  ability.  Hence,  it 
frequently  happens  that  out  of  the 
poorest  cream  they  get,  they  aiv<  able, 
by  using  better  knowledge,  to  make 


A  MILK  CHAMPION 


This  Holstein  cow,  Creamelle  Vale, 
owned  by  a  Massachusetts  breeder, 
recently  completed  a  year's  test  in 
vhich  she  broke  the  world  record  for 
milk  production.  In  365  days  she  gave 
29,591,4  pounds  of  milk,  which  would 


amount  to  about  3,699  gallons,  or 
more  'nan  ten  gallons  a  day  for  a 
year.  Her  butter  record  for  the  same 
period  was  1.155.85  pounds,  which 
is  the  sixth  highest  butter  record 
ever  made. 


better  butter  out 'of  bad  cream  than 
the  smaller  co-operative  creamery 
makes  out  of  the  best  of  cream.  Your 
competition  will  not  be  so  serious  a 
proposition  when  you  take  advantage 
of  the  good  business  methods  em- 
ployed by  your  competitor,  the  larger 
creamery- 
Many  creamery  directors  constantly 
worry  over  the  apparent  extravagance 
of  paying  $75  to  $85  per  month  for  a 
good  buttermaker  and  manager,  and 
think  nothing  of  paying  5  per  cent 
commission  to  some  fellow  in  Chicago 
to  sell  their  butter.  They  say,  "Oh, 
5  per  cent  is  not  much;  we  can  easily 
stand  that."  Let  us  see  about  this: 
A  good  small  creamery  should  make 
at  least  100,000  pounds  of  butter  an- 
nually, valued  at  30  cents  a  pound, 
the  commissions  on  which  at  5  per 
cent  -would  amount  to  $1,500,  with 
good  chances  for  an  occasional  heavy 
loss  due  to  dishonest  commission 
agents.  In  my  estimation,  the  co- 
operative creameries  should  establish 
a  co-operative  selling  agency  in  one 
of  our  leading  butter  markets. 
Possibilities  of  Co-operation 
!n  addition  to  the  value  ot  co- 
operation in  the  maintaining  and 
operating  of  co-operative  creameries, 
the  spirit  ot  co-operation  is  also  valu- 
able and  productive  of  good  results 
along  many  other  dairy  lines.  A  com- 
munity organization  can  be  formed 
which  will  decide  by  vote  the  breed 
of  cattle  best  adapted  to  its  locality. 
It  can  go  even  farther  than  this  by 
arranging  to  put  in  the  community 
only  the  best  specimens  of  the  chosen 
breed.  j  & 

Co-operation  should  be  the  watch- 
word. There  can  be  co-operation  not 
only  in  the  making  and  sellinR  of 
butter  but  fully  as  well  in  the  matter 
of  breeding  and  building  up  better 
and  more  productive  and  profitable 
herds:  in  buying  supplies,  such  as 
feeds  and  machinery  needed  by  the 
dairy  farmers;  in  conducting  cow  test- 
ing associations;  in  filling  silos — in 
short,  co-operation  can  be  of  immense 
value  in  working  out  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  dairy  farm  operations. 

How  shall  we  prepare  for  co-opera- 
tion is  a  question  often  asked.  My 
answer  is  by  study,  by  mingling  much 
with  each  other,  by  discussion  at  clubs 
and  through  farm  organizations  of 
various  sorts,  by  cultivating  the  spirit 
of  agreement,  not  of  disagreement, 
and  by  the  careful  reading  and  study 
of  best  literature  on  dairy  subjects.  | 


THE  POTEST  TARIFF. 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  tariff 
should  be  revised  so  that  it  will  pro- 
tect both  the  farmers  and  the  work- 
ing people  in  the  cities,  beinp 
neither  too  low  nor  too  high,  as 
either  way  it  would  ruin  the  coun- 
try. The  farmers  must  be  protected 
because  if  they  prosper  others  will 
prosper  accordingly.  But  farmers 
cannot  prosper  unless  they  have  a 
good  home  market,  and  if  they  ar< 
to  have  a  good  home  market  th< 
working  people  in  the  cities  must  b< 
able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  wha' 
they  need  to  eat  and  wear.  There 
fore  their  interests  must  also  be  pro 
tected.  '* 

The  tariff  can  be  changed  so  i 
will  close  all  kinds  of  factories  ii 
in  the  country,  as  no  one  will  run 
factory  at  a  loss;  consequently  tn 
laborers  will  not  be  able  to  ean 
anything,  and  whatever  is  produce 
in  factories  will  be  bought  from  oth 
er  countries.  The  money  will  pas: 
out  from  this  country  and  the  farm 
ers  will  be  altogether  at  the  mere 
of  the  foreign  market.  Everythlnf 
they  raise  will  be  cheap  and  the  la 
borers  starving  at  the  same  time 
This  v/as  the  case  during  Presiden 
Cleveland's  second  term  when  li" 
price  of  everything  was  low,  yet  th< 
people  in  the  cities  were  starving. 

The  tariff  should  be  raised  on  til 
luxuries  which  only  the  wealthy  cm 
buy,  where  it  is  too  low  now,  an 
lowered  on  the  necessit;es  which  i<> 
borers  must  have  if  they  are  to  livj 
at  all.  Yet  not  so  low  as  to  clo;j 
the  factories.  This  is  a  big  job  an 
a  hard  one  to  adjust  rightly.  Ever 
man  wrnts  a  high  price  for  what  h 
has  to  sell  and  a  low  price  for  wha 
he  needs  to  buy,  and  to  get  the  tarlf 
fixed  just  right  will  be  the  hardes 
thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

JOHN  H.  HENDRICK.SOX. 

Platte  Co. 
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Studies  in  Animal  Breeding 

By  ELLIS  KAIL,  University  of  Nebraskn 


CHARACTERS 


Before  coming  any  closer  to  the 
so-called  practical  problems,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  understand  the 
individual  animal  more  thoroughly 
nnd  completely.  How  shall  we  regard 
the  single  animal,  or  shall  we  make 
an  attempt  to  understand  something 
nf  the  complex  animal  mechanism 
heyond  a  mere  comprehension  of  the 
form  and  outward  appearance?  I 
believe  there  are  some  things  in  the 
makeup — the  constitutional  organiza- 
tion of  the  animal  —  about  which  a 
cood  deal  may  be  learned. 

The  most  imnortant,  perhaps,  is  a 
onceDtion  of  the  fact  that  an  animal 
Is  not.  a  single  individual  thing,  but 
hat  it  is  a  complex  organism  made 
tp  of  many  parts,  not  only  anatomic- 
iliy  but  constitutionally.  The  animal 
las  a  potential  "something-*  that 
>nables  it  to  develop  muscles.  An- 
ther potential  "something"  allows  it 
o  develop  bones,  another  hair,  an- 
ither  strength,  another  a  certain 
unction;  and  many  other  potentiali- 
ies  stand  for  the  development  of 
•prtain  details  of  the  organism. 

We  find  then  that  an  animal  is  a 
•omrlex  organization  of  a  mass  of 
letpils.  but  these  details  are  so  co- 
irdinated  and  related  to  one  another 
hat  they  exist  and  function  in  a 
uanner  more  perfect  than  anything 
nan  has  ever  been  able  to  devise. 
!"he  first  distinct  and  essential  fact  I 
i-ant  plainly  understood  is  that  these 
letails — which,  taken  together,  make 
he  whole  organism  —  are  what  are 
iroperly  called  characters.    To  quote 

definition  used  by  Dean  E.  A.  Daven- 
lort  of  Illinois: 

Definition  of  n  Character 

"A  character  is  any  one  of  the  de- 
nils  of  form  or  function  which,  taken 
nth  ali  other  details,  po  to  make  up 

croup  or  class  of  animals." 

A  group  or  class  of  animals  (or  a 
reed,  if  you  please)  is  referred  to 
ere  rather  than  the  individual,  be- 
;n>s<j  if  any  one  of  a  given  breed  of 
nimals  is  compared  with  any  number 
f  animals  of  the  same  kind  it  will 
e  seen  at  once  that  it  has  the  same 
etails  as  do  the  others,  and  that  the 
nly  reason  why  it  is  not  like  the 
thers  if  that  the  various  details  are 
ot  eqv  ally  developed,  cr  developed 
li^p  in  different  individuals. 

The  proper  conception  of  a  char- 
oter,  then,  is  that  it  is  a  detail  which 
s  founa  in  the  individual,  hut  that  it 
5  also  found  in  all  individuals  of  the 
arae  kind  or  type.  It  is  the  recogni- 
ion  of  character  in  this  sense  that 
xplains  to  us  the  fundamental  dif- 
erence  between  various  classes  of 
nimals.  Having  given  a  technical 
efmitiou  of  a  character,  let  us  define 
nd  explain  it  further  by  example. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  functional 
etail  of  giving  milk.  Every  cow  has 
'lis  character,  and  it  is  functional, 
'he  strength  of  the  character  is  not 
he  same  for  all  cows,  however,  for 
orae  have  the  capacity  for  giving 
iiuch  more  milk  than  do  others.  But 
t  is  not  correct  to  say  that  because 
wo  cows  do  not  give  the  same  amount 
f  milk  they  have  different  characters, 
ioth  have  the  character. 

Not  only  does  each  cow  have  the 
haracter,  but  it  is  also  present  in 
constitutional  makeup  of  the 
nales—  else  how  could  a  bull  from  a 
eavy  milking  strain  transmit  any  of 
he  superiority  of  his  breeding  to  his 
leifers?  It  is  an  unquestioned  fact 
hat  the  bull  can  transmit  such  milk- 
»g  qualities,  therefore,  the  character 
nust  be  present  in  his  makeup.  Many 
'ther  tilings  of  the  same  sort  might 
tp  referred  to,  but  this  one  serves  to 
llustrate  the  point  that  any  derail 
if  one  individual,  if  of  any  constitu- 
ional  source,  is  a  detail  that  is  pres- 
et in  all  individuals  of  the  type. 
Latent  Characters 

The  same  illustration  that  has  just 
eeu  referred  to  illustrates  also  what 
ve  mean  by  a  latent  character, 
briefly  defined,  a  latent  character  is 
>ne  which  we  know  to  be  present  in 
mimals.  but  which  is  not  externally 
expressed,  or  which  gives  no  evidence 
'f  its  presence  so  far  as  the  indi- 
idual  is  concerned. 

The  presence  of  a  latent  character 
s  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  comes 
>ut  and  expresses  itself  In  a  future 
generation.  The  potentiality  for  milli- 
ng is  a  latent  character  in  the  bull. 
>ut  the  fact   that   he   controls   to  a 


considerable  degree  the  productive 
capacity  of  his  heifer  offspring  shows 
that  he  has  the  inherent  potentiality 
or  character  for  milk  production. 

The  potentiality  or  the  thing  in  an 
individual  that  stands  for  the  char 
acter  is  called  the  factor  for  the 
character.  Thus  we  say  of  the  bull 
that  he  possesses  the  character-factor 
for  milk  production;  we  say  of  a 
horned  type  of  animal  that  it  has  the 
character-factor  for  horns.  So  if  the 
character  is  unexpressed,  or  latent, 
we  say  that  the  factor  for  the  char- 
acter is  present,  but  the  character 
itself  is  latent. 

Dominant  and  Recessive 

A  color  is  an  expression  of  a 
character.  But  all  colors  are  not 
simply  different  expressions  of  one 
character.  Black  in  most  animals  is 
one  character;  white  is  another.  In 
most  types  these  two  characters  are 
antagonistic;  that  is,  we  do  not  find 
them  expressed  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, though  both  may  be  present. 
For  instance,  a  black  sow  and  a 
white  boar  are  mated,  and  we  find 
that  all  the  pigs  are  white.  The  white 
character  here  seems  to  be  the 
stronger  and  so  asserts  itself. 

But  at  least  some  of  these  while 
pigs  bear  the  character-factor  for 
black,  because  when  the  white  pigs 
are  mated  with  each  other  some  of 
the  offspring  will  be  pure  black.  The 
black  character  therefore  has  been 
submerged  or  made  to  recede,  but  in 
the  second  generation  asserts  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  stamped  out.  It 
was  only  in  the  background.  The 
black  color  in  this  case  shows  itself 
the  stronger,  and  is  called  the  dom- 
inant character.  Where  characters 
have  opposites,  and  one  shows  itself 
stronger  than  the  other  when  the  two 
exist  in  one  individual,  the  stronger 
one  which  completely  excludes  the  ex- 
pression of  the  weaker  or  recessive 
one  is  called  the  dominant  character. 

Thus  far  in  this  article  I  have  dealt 
with  a  few  fundamental  facts  con- 
cerning characters — what  is  meant  by 
a  character,  and  what  it  really  is; 
also  I  have  designated  different  kinds 
of  characters — that  is,  some  of  the 
different  kinds,  but  not  all  of  them. 
I  have  also  shown  that  characters  do 
not  always  do  the  same  thing;  that 
they  act  according  to  the  forces  with 
which  they  come  in  contact. 

The  basis  of  this  discussion  is  to 
give  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  a  character,  and  then  par- 
ticularly to  call  attention  to  one 
important  fact,  namely,  that  a  char- 
acter is  a  separate  detail  of  the  animal 
organization,  and  that  it  has  an 
individuality  of  its  own.  It  has  a 
certain  latitude  or  operation  or  ex- 
pression of  its  own,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  moves  independently  of  other 
details  of  the  individual  animal. 
Characters  Demand  Study 

With  the  above  facts  concerning 
characters  clearly  understood,  it  is 
now  possible  to  introduce  this  state- 
ment as  an  important  one.  The  study 
of  animal  breeding  from  the  practical 
side  as  well  as  from  the  theoretical 
and  biological  sides  must  give  con- 
sideration not  only  to  the  individual 
animal,  but  the  behavior  and  action 
of  characters  must  be  studied  very 
carefully.  Indeed,  the  behavior  of 
the  character  which  is  common  is 
most  important,  because  it  is  what 
the  various  characters  do  that  make 
up  the  individual  animal— that  deter- 
mines what  the  animal  shall  be. 

The  above  statements  may  seem  a 
little  confusing  at  first,  but  if  they 
are  studied  carefully  the  various 
points  will  be  found  to  be  clear.  And 
I  wish  to  invite  their  careful  study 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  these 
little  articles,  because  the  articles 
are  being  arranged  in  a  series,  and 
unless  the  relation  of  each  to  the 
others  is  considered,  all  become 
meaningless.  The  points  raised  this 
week  are  essentially  preparatory — 
explanatory  ground,  so  to  speak,  to 
be  covered  later. 


In  spite  of  all  the  unfavorable  re- 
sults farmers  have  secured  by  disking 
their  alfalfa  fields,  a  considerable 
number  of  experiment  station  men 
(not  in  Nebraska,  however,)  are  still 
handing  out  that  old  line  of  dope 
about  the  value  of  disking  to  thicken 
the  stand. 
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li  Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  Tailor-Made  Suits 
for  Spring?  And  do  you  wish  us  also  to  send  you. together 
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"NATIONAL"  Special  Suit  Booklet?  
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Small  Output 

I  But  Great  Value  1 

We  Build  Only  a  Few  Thousand  "Jack  Rabbit"  Cars  per  Year 
§jl    but  every  car  will  last  a  lifetime  and  cost 

Egg     less  for  upkeep  than  any  other  car  you  can  buy  E§§ 

When  output  goes   above  a  very  moderate  Hf 

jH}     number  of  cars  a  day,  quality  suffers.  It  is  impossible  jj§f 

for  each  car  to  receive  the  thorough  attention  of  the  HI 


^masters  of  automobile  building. 


Every  "Jack  Rabbit"  car  is  an  individ- 
ually built  and  perfect  car  —  true  to 
Apperson  quality  in  every  way.  Every 


"Jack  Rabbit" 


The  Car  With  the  Powerful  Engine 

has  the  personal  supervision  of  Elmer  and  Edgar 
Apperson.  They  built  the  first  automobile  20  years  ago, 
and  have  been  years  ahead  of  other  builders  ever  since. 

You  buy  a  lifetime's  service  in  a  "Jack  Rabbit" 
car.  The  average  age  of  the  17,000  now  in  use  is  8 
years.  Some  are  17.  18  and  even  19  years  old.  Don't  let 
the  craze  for  low-priced  cars  lead  you  to  make  a  costly  mistake 
The  really  cheap  car  is  the  one  that  is  cheap  to  maintain. 

The  up-keep  expense  of  "Jack  Rabbits  is  lowest 
of  all.  It  is  the  car  the  man  of  moderate  income  can  bestaffoi  d. 

"Jack  Rabbits"  are  beautiful,  powerful,  complete 
and  up-to-date  in  every  way.  Make  a  careful  study  of  all  their 
good  points.  Write  us  your  name  and  address  for  catalog,  today. 

Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lighting 
Furnithed  if  Denircd 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 
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Breeding  Better  Butter  Cows 


Scales  and  the  Babcock  test,  which 
are  the  real  detectives  of  the  cow 
barn,  are  in  every  section  locating 
the  parasites,  and  the  farmer,  acting 
as  judge  upon  this  definite  informa- 
tion, is  condemning  the  unprofitable 
cow. 

Wherever  one  goes  he  may  find  a 
half-dozen  or  more  farmers  changing 
from  the  dual-purpose  to  the  special 
dairy  breed.    These  men  have  com 
to  the  conclusion    that   they  cannot 
afford  to  milk  a  cow  365  days  for  the 
pleasure    of    associating    with  her 
They  also  realize  that  to  keep  the 
ordinary  cow  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
ducing  a  beef  steer  each  year  does  not 
pay  on  land  valued  at  from  $100  to 
$200  per  acre. 
•  If  one  desires  to  feed  beef  cattle 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  highest 
type  of  the    beef  breeds    and  exert 
every  energy  toward  economical  pro 
duction.    This  is  also  true  in  regard 
to   dairying.     The   Holstein,  Jersey 
Guernsey  and  Ayrshire,  which  have 
been  bred  by  intelligent  breeders  for 
generation  after  generation  are  spe 
cialists  in  their  line,  and  as  a  class 
not  only  produce  larger  quantities  of 
milk  with  more  persistency,  but  do 
so  more  economically. 

Grade  Up  the  Herd 

I  have  visited  every  section  of  Iowa 
and  I  find  that  the  question  asked 
most  by  those  who  are  considering  a 
change  is,  "Where  can  I  secure  good 
grade  cows  of  the  dairy  breeds  at  a 
reasonable  price?"  The  first  impres 
sion  of  those  who  see  the  value  of 
the  dairy  cow,  as  a  producer  of 
human  food  and  a  maintainer  of  soil 
fertility,  is  that  they  must  purchase 
an  entirely  new  herd  and  dispose  of 
the  animals  they  are  milking  at 
present. 

This  idea  is  wrong,  because  in  many 
instances  the  cows  which  they  already 
have  may  be  used  to  good  advantage 
for  foundation  stock.  The  expression 
that  "it  is  better  to  grow  into  dairy 
ing  than  to  go  into  it,"  should  be 
considered  by  every  beginner.  The 
first  step  in  the  practical  improve 
ment  of  the  herd  is  to  weigh  and  test 
the  milk  and  determine  the  exact 
value  oi  each  animal. 

Hand  and  hand  with  this  work  one 
should  study  the  best  methods  of 
feeding  in  order  that  a  good  animal 
may  not  be  condemned  because  of 
improper  feed  and  care.  After  a  care- 
ful record  has  been  kept  for  a  suffi 
cient  time  to  prove  the  merits  of  each 
membe"  of  the  herd,  the  boarders 
should  be  sold  and  the  profitable  ones 
kept  foi  the  foundation  of  the  herd 
This  method  does  not  necessitate  the 
purchase  of  a  large  number  of  either 
pure  bied  or  grade  dairy  animals. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  place  a  stand- 
aid  on  the  production  of  the  cows 
which  one  should  keep.  However,  the 
cow  which  will  produce  from  175  to 
200  pounds  of  butterfat  each  year 
under  average  conditions,  may  be 
used  to  very  good  advantage  for  a 
foundation  animal  in  the  herd. 
Use  Pure  Bred  Sires 
The  most  practicable  method  to 
build  up  the  herd,  and  the  one  which 
gives  the  greatest  results  for  the 
money  invested,  is  the  use  of  a  pure 
bred  dairy  sire.  In  this  manner  by 
the  purchase  of  one  animal  it  is  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  production  of 
the  herd  very  markedly,  and  as  this 
process  is  naturally  gradual,  it  gives 
the  owner  sufficient  time  to  study  the 
improved  methods  of  feeding  and 
raring  for  the  class  of  animals  he  is 
acquiring.  Many  dairymen  are  prone 
to  consider  too  seriously  the  cost  of 
a  good  sire,  and  as  a  result  lose  sight 
of  the  future  profits  which  are  in 
store  for  them. 

Although  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  good  dairy  sires  not  registered, 
yet  the  man  who  contemplates  the 
purchase  of  an  animal  to  head  his 
herd  should  select  a  pure  bred.  This 
is  necessary,  because  the  pedigree 
shows  the  records  of  his  ancestors 
and  their  breeding,  and,  therefore,  in- 
sures the  animal's  dairy  qualities.  A 
good  dairy  sire  is  one  that  produces 
daughters  which  give  more  butterfat 
than  their  mothers.  If  every  one 
would  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when 
purchasing  their  sires  the  average 
production  would  increase  at  once. 

Every  man  who  wishes  to  make  his 
herd  profitable  would  do  well  to  de- 
mand a  butterfat  record  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  bull- he  buys.  Every 


By  E.  S.  ESTEL 

State  Dairy  Expert  for  Iowa 


breeder  who  conducts  his  herd  in  this 
manner  can  demand  from  $25  to  $100 
more  per  head  for  his  calves  and  have 
a  ready  sale  for  them  at  all  times. 
In  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
young  bulls  with  high-producing  an- 
cestors. They  are  all  sold  before  six 
months  of  age  and  many  are  con- 
tracted for  before  birth. 

Pure  Bred  vs.  Scrub 
The  average  pure  bred  sire  to  head 
a  grade  herd  costs  about  $150,  al- 
though, owing  to  the  demand,  these 
animals  are  gradually  becoming  more 
expensive.  The  grade  sire  can  be 
purchased  for  $40.  Here  is  the 
stumbling  block  of  most  dairymen 
who  have  not  had  experience  with 
both  classes  of  bulls.  The  interest 
on  the  pure  bred  for  five  years,  which 
is  the  time  we  will  consider,  at  7  per 
cent,  .amounts  to  $52.50,  while  that 
of  the  scrub  for  the  same  time  at  the 
same  rate  is  but  $15,  again  giving  the 
scrub  an  advantage.  Figuring  the 
insurance  at  8  per  cent  for  the  pure 
bred  and  10  per  cent  for  the  scrub, 
we  have  this  item  amounting  to  $30 
for  the  former  and  $10  for  the  latter. 
The  insurance  rate  is  placed  lower 
on  the  pure  bred  than  that  en  the 
scrub  because  of  the  greater  care 
the  more  valuable  animal  is  likely  to 
receive. 

Summing  up,  we  find  that  the  entire 
cost  (aside  from  the  first  cost)  of  the 
pure  bred  sire  in  five  years  is  $82.50 
and  that  of  the  scrub  $24.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  estimate  that  each  bull  will 
produce  sixty  daughters  in  the  five 
vears.  Dividing  the  extra  cost  of 
$58.50  of  the  pure  bred  among  sixty 
daughters  makes  them  each  cost  98 
cents  mere  than  those  of  the  scrub, 
considering  that  the  pure  bred  as  a 
rule  is  much  more  prepotent,  the  low 
cost  of  his  offspring  over  those  of 
the  scrub  becomes  apparent. 

Selecting  the  Sire 
In  purchasing  the  pure  bred  dai'-v 
sire  one  should  first  decide  upon  the 
breed  which  is  suited  best  to  his 
conditions.  After  the  breed  has  been 
determined,  there  are  two  important 
factors  to  be  considered.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  record  made  by  the  bull's 
ancestors.  One  should  always  select 
an  animal  with  ancestors  which  have 
high-producing  records.  Although  an 
animal  may  have  the  characteristics 
of  a  high  milk-producing  strain,  yet 
if  the  ancestors  do  not  have  produc- 
tion records  the  dairy  qualities  are 
not  certain. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  to  re- 
member that  records  of  several 
generations  are  very  desirable,  in 
order  to  show  the  established  ability 
of  the  sire.  We  have  to  remember 
also  that  each  animal  inherits  50  per 
cent  of  his  characteristics  from  his 
parents,  25  per  cent  of  each,  and  that 
he  inherits  only  25  per  cent  from  his 
grandparents  or  12y2  per  cent  from 
each,  so  that  the  question  of  first 
importance  in  this  matter  is  the 
record  of  the  dams.  Records  of 
daughters,  of  course,  are  most  con- 
vincing when  they  have  been  made. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  poor  policy 
to  use  an  inferior  animal  simply  be- 
cause his  ancestors  have  been  high 
producers,  for  it  is  in  his  progeny 
that  the  purchaser  is  interested. 
Desirable  Qualities 
In  choosing  the  sire  from  his  own 
ndividuality,  one  must  look  for  those 
points  of  conformation  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  dairy  breeds. 
The  animal  should  have,  first,  a  strong 


and  vigorous  constitution.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  a  large  distended  nostril, 
a  large  muzzle,  and  a  deep,  broad 
chest  indicating  great  lung  capacity. 

The  second  essential  is  feeding  ca- 
pacity.   This  is  indicated  by  a  long, 
deep,  well-rounded  body,  which  as 
sures  plenty  of  capacity  for  the  con 
sumption  of  a  large  quantity  of  cheap 
bulky  food. 

Third,  it  is  necessary  for  the  animal 
to  have  the  correct  nervous  tempera 
ment.   A  bright,  prominent  eye,  clean 
cut  fare,  and  freedom  from  beefiness 
throughout    are    indications    of  this 
essential. 

Fourth,  the  blood  system  must  be 
large  and  flow  in  the  proper  direction 
Indications  of  strength  in  the  circula 
tory  system  of  the  bull  are  well 
developed  blood  veins  leading  forward 
on  the  abdomen. 

Fifth,  the  bull  should  have  charac 
teristics  which  will  impart  to  his 
heifers  large  and  well  formed  udders. 
Straightness  of  rump,  great  length 
from  hook  points  to  pin  bones,  and 
well  developed  rudimentary  teats  are 
indicative  of  this  essential. 

The  Sire's  Influence 

The  importance  of  the  individuality 
of  the  sire  is  well  demonstrated  by  an 
experiment  carried  on  recently  at  the 
Missouri  station.  A  bull  from  a  fa- 
mous sire,  but  out  of  an  unknown 
dam,  reduced  the  average  production 
from  5.380  pounds  of  milk  per  year 
for  the  dams,  to  4,336  pounds  for  his 
daughters.  As  this  milk  was  being 
sold  at  6  cents  per  quart,  this  reduc 
tion  amounted  to  an  actual  loss  of 
$31  per  cow  per  year. 

Another  bull,  the  son  of  the  one 
named,  but  out  of  the  best  cow  in  the 
herd,  raised  the  average  production 
from  4,609  pounds  of  milk  per  year 
for  the  dams,  to  7,154  pounds  for  his 
daughters,  a  gain  of  over  $76  per  cow 
per  year.  Many  other  similar  records 
exist,  proving  the  cash  value  of  the 
increase  in  dairy  production  obtained 
by  the  use  of  pure  bred  sires. 

Seveial  practical  methods  are  sug- 
gested to  help  in  the  replacing  of  the 
scrubs.  Keep  good  bulls  to  old  age. 
Experience  shows  that  if  well  cared 
for  they  may  be  serviceable  up  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  If  uncertain 
as  to  the  value  of  an  untried  sire, 
loan  or  lease  him  to  head  a  herd  of 
grades  or  scrubs  until  the  results  of 
such  breeding  can  be  ascertained.  In 
this  way  you  may  avoid  the  danger 
of  using  an  untried  bull  on  valuable 
pure  bred  cows,  while  you  will  be 
practically  certain  to  improve  the 
grade  or  scrub  herd. 

What  One  Farmer  Has  Done 

Several  specific  instances  of  the 
improvement  accomplished  in  the  herd 
by  means  of  the  pure  bred  dairy  sire 
have  come  to  my  attention  during 
the  past  five  years.  Mr.  H.  E.  Schroe- 
dermier,  who  resides  near  the  little 
town  of  Waverly  in  central  Iowa,  was 
using,  five  years  ago,  the  same 
methods  practiced  on  the  average 
farm.  His  herd  of  ten  cows  had  been 
producing  an  average  of  140  pounds 
of  fat  per  year,  and  were  just  paying 
for  their  feed,  until  his  son  became 
interested  in  dairying  and  began  to 
weigh  and  test  the  milk. 

After  giving  each  animal  in  the 
herd  an  equal  chance,  it  was  found 
that  six  of  them  were  unprofitable; 
the  four  remaining  animals  were  re- 
tained and  a  pure  bred  Holstein  sire 
was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $100. 
This  animal  was  of  good  breeding  and 


proved  to  be  very  prepotent.  Several 
years  later,  another  animal  of  the 
same  breed  was  secured  and  by  the 
process  of  intelligent  selection,  the 
herd  has  been  built  up  until  at  the 
present  time  the  average  annual  pro- 
duction of  butterfat  is  310  pounds. 

During  the  past  five  yeais  butterfat 
from  this  herd  has  been  sold  to  a 
co-operative  creamery  which  paid  the 
average  price  of  30  cents  per  pound. 
The  herd  before  the  purchase  of  the 
dairy  sire  returned  a  gross  income  of 
$42  per  head.  Although  no  definite 
account  was  kept  of  the  feed,  yet  the 
owner  estimates  that  each  cost  at  least 
$40  a  year.  This  leaves  a  net  profit 
of  $2  per  head,  or  $20  for  the  entire 
herd. 

At  present  the  eight  grade  Holstein 
cows  are  returning  a  gross  income  of 
$93  each.  Deducting  the  cost  of  feed, 
which  was  $55  per  head  during  the 
past  year,  there  remains  a  net  profit 
of  $38  per  head,  or  $304  for  the  herd 
A  heifer  from  this  herd,  three- 
quarters  pure  bred,  was  entered  in  a 
county  contest  and  not  only  won  the 
three  days'  test  in  fat  production,  but 
during  the  thirty  days  following  pro- 
duced 86.6  pounds  of  fat.  This  is 
more  than  half  the  amount  produced 
by  the  average  cow  in  one  year. 
Other  Instances 
Another  instance  indicative  of  the 
value  of  a  grade  dairy  animal  is- ' 
shown  by  the  half-grade  Jersey  cow 
owned  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Vorheis  of  Fair- 
field, Iowa.  This  cow  when  five  yean 
old  was  entered  in  the  Iowa  cow 
contest,  in  which  there  competed  101 
of  the  best  dairy  cows  in  the  state. 
This  little  cow  produced  11,446.  ( 
pounds  of  milk  and  600.43  pounds  oi 
butterfat  in  one  year,  and  stood  sixtt 
in  the  entire  contest. 

I  recently  attended  a  sale  of  gradi 
Holsteins  and  purchased  a  carload  o 
cows  and  heifers  for  a  large  creamer; 
company  in  southern  Iowa.   The  aver 
age  price  at  which  the  animals  ex.'j 
changed  hands  was  $97.50.  Althougl 
this  may  seem  exorbitant  to  many  yi 
the  records  which  had  been  kept  indi 
cated   that  each  animal  was  wortl 
what  it  brought.    One  high  grade  cov 
which  was  bought  for  $105  and  in 
eluded  in  the  carload  for  the  cream 
ery  company  produced  enough  milk  i 
100  days  at  7  cents  a  qua:t  to  pay  fo 
herself,  besides  a  liberal  allowanc 
for  hei  feed.    This  herd  of  forty-tw 
animals  which  netted  its  owner  $4,09 
was  the  result  of  intelligent  gradin 
and  the  use  of  pure  bred  bulls. 
Better  Cows  by  Better  Sires 
In  many   localities   where  severa 
men  are  raising  the  same  breed,  bull 
have  been  purchased  and  used  jointl 
on  the  various  herds.    By  this  metho 
of   co-operation    a   very   high  claf 
animal  can  be  secured  at  a  reduce 
cost  to  each  party  interested.  On 
such    organization     was    formed  i 
northern  Iowa  four  years  ago,  and 
pure  bred  Guernsey  sire,  together  wit 
good  feed  and  care,  has  increased  th 
annual  production  of  butterfat  froi 
134  to  285  pounds. 

Men  who  have  never  studied  thee 
facts  may  think  that  they  are  fata 
What  has  made  Jefferson  count 
Wisconsin,  a  renowned  dairy  distric 
The  pure  bred  sire.  The  cows  i 
Jefferson  county  return  $75  per  ye? 
for  butterfat  at  30  cents  a  poun 
while  Icwa  and  Nebraska  cows  retui 
only  $42.  In  other  words,  the  co 
producing  250  pounds  of  fat  annual 
returns  $33  more  to  her  owner  tha 
the  cow  that  gives  but  140  pounds  i 
fat  a  year.  Why  allow  this  great  lo; 
when  it  can  be  avoided  by  a  practic; 
commonsense  system  of  breeding? 
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EFFECT  OF  OVER-EDIT ATI0> 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  need 
practical  agricultural  course  in  tl 
public  schools.  The  young  peop 
are  educated  away  from  the  farn 
and  into  the  towns.  The  farmer 
children  should  not  become  accu 
tomed  to  more  comforts  than  tl 
farm  can  afford,  or  they  will  not  I 
satisfiec!  there.  This  is  one  of  tB 
reasons  why  they  should  recei^ 
their  education  as  near  home  '• 
possible. 

JOHN  H.  HENDRICKSON. 
Platte  Co. 


The  fellow  who  whoops  it  up  f< 
disking  alfalfa  probably  hasn't  giv< 
it  a  trial. 
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H.  D.  Lute.  Keith  County 

March  18. — Well,  we  got  all  that  was 
jming  to  us  and  then  some.  Last, 
riday  occurred  what  was  undoubtedly 
ie  worst  blizzard  in  twenty  or 
venty-five  years.  And  as  a  top- 
jtclier  it  will,  without  question,  rank 
ell  with  anything  this  section  has 
cperienced  since  the  white  man 
ime.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  give  a 
11  report  of  the  loss  of  life  or  loss 
'  stock.  At  least  two  railroad  wrecks 
ere  due  to  the  storm  and  took  a  toll 

nine  lives  with  a  score  or  so  in- 
red,  some  of  them  seriously.  From 
ershey  comes  the  report  that  a 
oman  and  child  tried  to  drive  home 

the  storm  and  perished. 

The  storm  started  Thursday  morn- 
g  with  a  rain  which  turned  to  wet 
,ow  in  the  afternoon  with  the  wind 
ming  up  in  the  evening.  All  day 
■iday  the  snow  was  driven  by  a 
rty-mile-an-hour  wind  that  sifted  it 
rough  every  crack  and  crevice,  and, 
far  as  we  have  heard,  no  building 
is  tight  enough  to  keep  the  snow 
t  entirely. '  The  thermometer  ranged 
ound  10  to  12  degrees  above  zero, 
id  the  temperature  been  that  much 
low  the  zero  mark  man  and  beast 
mid  have  suffered  much  worse. 

Commencing  with  a  rain  and  wet 
ow  that  drenched  stock  to  the  skin, 
was  the  hardest  kind  of  a  storm  that 
)ck  can  experience,  for  they  were 
vered  with  a  sheet  of  ice  that 
illed  them  to  the  bone,  impeded 
Hr  movement,  and  covered  their 
es  so  they  could  scarcely  see.  In 
iny  sheds  and  stables  stock  was 
ircely  better  off  than  those  behind 
me  friendly  windbreak.  The  aggre- 
te  loss  will  reach  thousands  of  head 
cattle.  This  loss  was  not  due  to 
sak  stock,  or  lack  of  hay.  By  far 
3  heaviest  losses  occurred  where 
ttle  drifted  away  from  corrals  or 
»d  ground  and  got  into  snow  drifts, 
seks  or  the  river;  though  there  was 
me  loss  in  sheds  and  in  feed-lots. 

It  is  too  early  for  even  an  estimate 
the  loss.  Authentic  reports  of 
fees  of  from  thirty  to  forty  head 
r  man  are  in.  Reports  of  one  loss 
200  head  in  this  county,  one  of  400 
Deuel  county,  and  a  vague  report 
a  loss  of  800  head  in  one  herd  in 
neoln  county  are  at  hand,  but  we 
ve,  so  far,  not  been  able  to  confirm 
e  reports.  I  believe  there  were 
veral  losses  of  10  per  cent.  One 
5s  of  approximately  10  per  cent  oc- 
rred  in  a  band  of  sheep  in  a  feed- 
:.  One  neighbor  lost  around  thirty 
ad  of  hogs,  smothered  under  the 
ow.  Since  starting  to  write  this 
ragraph  I  hear  that  the  800  head 
3S  has  been  scaled  down  to  300. 
so,  I  hear  rather  definitely  of  one 
3s  of  seventy-five  head  out  of  a 
rich  of  150  cattle,  and  of  another 
m  that  lost  eighty  head  out  of  a 
rd  of  140. 

The  weather  during  the  storm  was 
it  extremely  cold  and  the  days  fol- 
ding were  very  mild  and  clear.  Had 
e  temperature  been  low  during  the 


storm,  and  the  day  or  two  following 
blustery,  with  the  mercury  hanging 
around  the  zero  mark,  the  losses 
might  have  been  more  appalling.  With 
stock  as  high  as  at  present,  the  loss 
runs  into  money  rapidly,  but  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  make  even  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  number  of  head  or 
the  amount  in  dollars.  It  was  such 
a  storm  as  comes  only  very  seldom, 
but  for  which  we  must  always  be 
prepared;  a  storm  that  advertises  the 
west  adversely;  a  storm  that  gives 
to  people  so  inclined  a  chance  to  refer 
to  our  section  as  a  blizzard-ridden 
district. 

How  much  snow  fell  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  estimate.  In  the  stalk 
fields,  and  other  places  where  there 
was  protection,  a  lot  of  snow  is 
lodged.  On  level,  bare  fields,  such 
as  fall  wheat  fields,  very  little  snow, 
except  the  first  wet  snow  that  fell, 
stayed  long  enough  to  be  counted. 
Groves  and  orchards  will  not  need 
to  be  irrigated  for  spring  growth,  as 
there  are  drifts  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  of  snow  piled  up  in  them.  The 
field  work  that  started  during  the  nice 
weather  preceding  was  effectually 
stopped  and  will  remain  so  for  some 
time  as  there  will  be  wet  spots  where 
the  drifts  are  for  a  good  many  days. 
It  will  make  spring  wheat  seeding 
rather,  late. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  "Garden 
Number"  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
was  delayed.  Nobody  would  have  felt 
very  much  like  reading  it  the  latter 
end  of  last  week.  For  the  first  time 
this  year  the  automobile  has  been 
really  made  useless;  however,  since 
"Flip  and  Nell"  were  not  sold  but 
pensioned,  we  can  use  them  if  we 
need  to  go  to  town  before  the  drifts 
have  disappeared  from  the  cuts.  Since 
we  cannot  drive  on  a  trot,  but  have  to 
keep  on  a  walk,  one  of  the  farm  teams 
would  do  just  as  well  to  go  to  town 
if  it  had  so  happened  that  "Flip  and 
Nell"  were  not  on  hand. 

We  bought  our  third  manure 
spreader  last  week.  Aside  from  the 
wagon,  this  is  a  piece  of  machinery 
that  is  used  more  in  a  year  than  any 
other  on  the  farm.  We  believe  it  is 
good  policy  to  get  the  organic  matter 
where  it  will  be  of  some  benefit,  in- 
stead of  being  an  eyesore  piled  up 
behind  the  barn.  We  believe  in  giv- 
ing a  light  coat,  usually  about  three 
loads  per  acre,  and  in  keeping  the 
manure  on  or  near  the  top  of  the 
ground.  We  disk  after  manuring  and 
list  through  it,  but,  except  on  special 
occasions,  we  do  not  plow  it  under. 
We  have  never  seen  the  ill  effects  that 
we  have  heard  complained  of  from 
the  use  of  manure.  The  old  hand- 
spreading,  plowing-under  method  it 
was  that  gave  manuring  a  hard  name 
in  regions  of  limited  rainfall. 

The  soil  is  certainly  in  fine  shape 
as  far  as  soil  moisture  is  concerned 
for  some  distance  down  from  the  top, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  far  down  the 
moisture  goes.  The  fall  wheat  is 
starting  nicely  and  seems  to  have 
come  through  the  dry  winter  very 
well.  Taken  altogether  the  conditions 
are  very  favorable  for  a  good  start 
this  spring,  and  the  work  will  be 
pushed  as  soon  as  the  fields  dry  off 
on  the  surface. 


TRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL.  PRODUCTS 

The  average  of  prices  received  by  producers  of  the  United  States  for  staple  crops 

:reased  0.6  per  cent  from  February  1  to  March  1.  which  compares  with  an  increase  of 

2  per  cent  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  an  average  increase  of  1.9  per  cent  during 

bruary  of  the  past  five  years.  On  March  1  prices  of  staple  crops  averaged  about  21.7 
r  cent  lower  than  on  like  date  of  1912.  3.9  per  cent  lower  than  in  1911.  19.0  per  cent 

w«r  than  1910,  and  10.3  per  cent  lower  than  190D.  on  like  date.  The  average  prices 

ceived  by  producers  of  the  United  States  lor  articles  named,   on  dates   indicated,  ac- 

rding  to  reports  made  by  correspondents'  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
ates  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  as  follows: 

Mar.l             Feb.  1            Mar.  1  Mar.  1  Mar.  1 

1913               1913               1912  1911  1910 

•rn,  per  bushel  $0,522           $0,506           $0,666  $0,489  $0,659 

heat,    per    bushel  806               .799               .907  .854  1.051 

tt«,  per  bushel                                     331               .324               .498  .32S  .460 

"■ley,  per  bushel  489               .514               .910  .630  .602 

re.  per  bushel                                     632               .689               .840  .719  .765 

axseed.    per   bushel                          1.190             1.062             1.S39  2.407  1.931 

itatoes,    per    bushel                             520               .531             1.020  .553  .546 

iy,    per  .  ton  11.  340            11.649            15.690  -.  12.090  12.710 

itter,  per  pound                                .275               .276               .272  .227  .263 

lickens,   per  pound  .,     .111               .109               .105  .106  .116 

MP,,  per  dozen  194               .228               .245  .165  .229 

Feb.  15           Jan.  15           Feb.  15  Feb.  15  Feb.  15 

1913               1913               1912  1911  1910 

orses,  each  $146.00         $140.00         $137.00  $144.00  $147.00 

Uch   cows,   each                          .     51.42             49.51             43.40  44.48  40.35 

ogs,  per  100  pounds!                       7.17"    '        6.77              5.79  7.04  7.87 

sef  cattle,  per  100  pounds                5.55              5.40              4.61  4.57  4.64 

?al  calves,  per  100  pound-i                7;23             '7.06              6.07  0.3S  6.28 

>eep,  per  100  pounds                       4.63              4.35       -       4.01  4.34  5: 09 

lrnbs.  per  100  pounds                      6.34              6.03              5.15  5.44  6.62 

PPles,    per   bushel                               .78                .74                .99  1.19  1.11 

eans,   per  bushel                               2.19              2.26              2.38  2.23  2.23 

over  seed,  per  bushel                    10.28              9.41             12.22  8.37  8.26 

mothy,   per  bushel                           1.78              1.79              7.26  4.51   

Ifalfa,   per  bushel   S.la  7.66  "      

ool  (unwashed),  per  pound...        ,1S7               .186               .163  .173  .246 

room  corn,   per   ton                        56.00             49.00             SC.  00  80.00  197.00 


$35  Only  $35 


For  an  8  foot 
galvanized  steel 
windmill,  and  a 
SO  foot  4  post  galvanized  steel  tower 
The  best  that  money  can  produce 
and  puaranted  for 
5  years,  ONLY  $35. 
and  money  back  if 
your  not  satisfied. 
We  make  all  sizes 
of  mills  and  towers  from  20  to  200 
feet  high.    Write  us  to-day  send 
us  you  order  and  save  $25  to  $30. 
Write  to-day — Lest  you  forget. 
THE  CLIPPER  WINDMILL  &  PUMP  CO. 
TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 


YOUR  MONEY  DEPOSITED  WITH  US 

«™  B%  INTEREST 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 

Write  for  Information 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307    N    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Bird  and  Rain 
ProofYeniilaior 


Gives  fresh  air  circulation  and  keeps  out  sleet, 
snow  and  rain.    Birds  can't  nest  in  it.  Keeps 
your  stock  healthy  and  brings  you 
bigger  stock  profits.    A  real  ne- 
"1  cessity  for  every  barn,  whether 
old  or  new.  Improves  appearance 
1 00  per  cent. 

Queen  Cupola 

Is  a  Real  Cupola 

Made  of  galvanized  steel. 
Looks  better  and  costs  less 
han  wooden  cupola.  No  painting 
>r  repairs.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Boy 
can  Install  H.  Gold  leaf  vane  with 
each  cupola. 

I'HKE  TRIAL 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
Also  full  particulars  and 
complete  price  list. 
qi'BKJi  CUPOLA  CO. 
«55  PECK  STREET 
Cresco,   .  Iowa 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

F1SK 

The  Tire  For 
The  Car  Owner 

Fisk  Heavy  Car  Type  is  an  exclusive, 
distinctive  construction  which  results  in 
the  best  balanced  tire  that  is  built.  It 
adds  the  layer  of  cushion  stock  (which  is 
feasible  on  a  tire  built  only  as  the  Fisk) 
and  an  extra  breaker  strip,  to  materials  of 
proven  adaptability  to  severe  strain, 
expert  workmanship  and  long  experience 
in  manufacturing,  and  so  gives  all  the 
strength  and  service  that  it  is  possible  to 
build  into  a  tire. 

The  Experienced  Car  Owner 
Is  The  Safest  Guide 
In  Tire  Buying 

He  is  influenced  by  one  thought  only: 
where  to  get  the  greatest  return  for  his 
money;  where  to  buy  tire  service  which 
shall  minimize  inconvenience  and  expense. 
Thousands  of  motorists  solved  these  prob- 
lems last  year  by  replacing  other  equip- 
ment with  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK. 

Eighty  per  cent  (80%)  of  our  1912  pro- 
duction, through  dealers  and  our  own 
distributors,  was  sold  to  car  owners; 
20/o  to  car  manufacturers.  We  are 
among  the  five  largest  tire  builders  in 
the  country.  We  Can  Show  You  The 
Way  To  Tire  Economy. 

Write  Dept.  43  for  Attractive  1913  Cal- 
endar Entitled  "To  Skid  or  Not  to  Skid.  " 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office         Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 


DETROlT-262  Jefferson  Ave. 
CHICAGO- 1440  S.  Michigan  Blvd. 
M1LWAUKEE-452  Milwou  eeSt. 
DES  MOINES— 911  W.  Locust  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS— 820  Henr.epin  Ave. 


FARGO-405-407  N.  Pacific  Ave. 
BUTTE- 101  East  Broadway 
OMAHA-2210  Farr.amSt. 
ST.  LOUIS— 3917  Olive  St. 
KANSAS  CITY— 1604  Grand  Ave. 


ST.  PAUL    160  West  Sixth  St. 
Branches  in  41  Cities 
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Don't 
Waste 
Moisture 


The  Moisture 

THE  "Acme"  cats  through 
to  the  under  soil,  thoroughly 
compacting  it  and  leaving  no 
lumps  or  voids  between  the  furrows. 
The  top  soil  is  mulched.  These  con- 
ditions attract  and  conserve  all  the 
moisture,  insuring  a  successful  crop. 

ACME 

Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

OB  Plowed- Down  Corn  Stubble,  the  *' Acme"  Leave: 
All  Trash  Buried  where  a  does  greatest 
amount  of  good  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
"Acme"  Harrow  is  made  in  all  sizes. 

Write  Today  For  Catalogue 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the 
"Acme"  line.  You  should  see  it  before 
you  buy  »ny  harrow.  28323 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc..  341  Division  Ave..  Millington.  N.I. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.,  Denver  Colo.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CONTROL  OF  HOG  CHOLERA 

By  DR.  PAUL  FISCHER,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Abstract  of  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Nebraska  Swine  Breeders' 
Association,  January  22: 

Any  plan  for  the  successful  control 
of  hog  cholera  must  have  immune 
serum  for  its  basis.  What  is  immune 
serum?  It,  is  the  liquid  constituent 
(the  serum)  of  the  blood  of  an  im- 
mune pig  that  has  been  re-immunized 
with  an  excessive  dose  of  blood  from 
a  cholera-infected  pig  and  has  thus 
developed  an  unusual  quantity  of  im- 
mune bodies  (a  protective  substance 
that  is  present  in  the  blood  of  all 
immune  swine.) 

Comparatively  small  amounts  of  the 
serum  from  hyper-immune  swine, 
injected  into  the  tissues  (leg)  of 
susceptible  animals  of  the  same 
species,  -will  render  them  immune. 
The  immunity  continues  for  a  vari- 
able period,  depending  upon  the  age 
of  the  pig  and  on  its  individual  char- 
acteristics, but  usually  from  four  to 
six  weeks. 

Exposure  to  disease  during  this 
period,  either  by  the  injection  of 
disease-producing  blood  or  confine- 
ment with  sick  animals,  proves  harm- 
less. Further,  such  exposure  usually 
lengthens  the  duration  of  immunity 
so  that  it  may  approach  in  perman- 


ency the  immunity  following  an 
actual  attack  of  disease.  This  con- 
dition may  be  brought  about  arti- 
ficially by  the  injection  of  a  certain 
amount  of  disease-producing  blood 
with  the  serum.  This  is  called  the 
double  method,  or  the  serum-virus 
simultaneous  method,  or  simply  the 
simultaneous  treatment. 

The  duration  of  immunity  following 
the  serum  simultaneous  treatment 
also  varies  with  the  age  of  the  animal 
and  with  its  individual  characteristics 
as  well  as  with  the  character  of  the 
virus.  As  a  rule,  suckling  pigs,  when 
given  the  serum  simultaneous  treat- 
ment, will  retain  immunity  about 
three  months.  Weaned  pigs,  or 
shotes,  retain  immunity — after  being 
given  the  serum  simultaneous  treat 
ment — six  to  eight  months;  yearlings 
or  mature  animals,  one  year.  Of 
course,  the  variation  in  individuals 
causes  more  or  less  variations  in 
these  periods,  but  for  general  pur- 
poses, for  practice  on  the  farm  and 
as  a  basis  for  systematic  control  of 
the  disease  over  a  large  area,  they 
are  quite  valuable  guides. 

(Serum  Must  Be  Potent 

Essential  in  the  success  of  hog 
cholera  control  work,  whether  private 


No -Rim- Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Nearly  Half  the  New  Cars 
Use  Goodyears 


Nearly  half  the  cars  which  are  built 
this  year  will  be  equipped  with  Good- 
year tires. 

At  the  New  York  Show,  nearly  half 
the  show  cars  had  Goodyear  equipment. 


Think  of  that — almost  as  many  Good- 
years  as  sill  other  tires  together. 

And  far  more  cars  are  now  running 
on  Goodyears  than  on  any  other  tire 
in  the  world. 


What  Led  to  This  Condition? 


I*  is  well  to  ask  what  led  to  this 
condition. 

There  must  lie,  somewhere,  some 
immense  economy.  For  men  in 
these  days  keep  good  track  of  tire 
mileage. 

And  the  result  is  this: 

In  the  past  year  alone, more  Good- 
year tires  have  been  sold  than  in  the 
previous  12  years  put  together. 

Two  Savings 

Two  features  in  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
mean  an  enormous  saving. 

One  is  the  device  which  makes 
rim-cutting  impossible.  Without 
that  device — with  the  old-type  tin  - 
23%  of  all  tires  become  rim-cut. 

The  other  is  the  fact  that  these 
patent  tires  are  10%  oversize. 

That  10%  oversize,  under  average 


conditions,  adds  25%  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

Non-Skid  Treads 

Then  we  invented  a  Non-Skid 
tread  which  excels  every  other  non- 
skid.  * 

It's  a  double-thick  tread,  made  of 
very  tough  rubber,  filled  with  deep- 
cut  blocks.  It  grasps  the  road-sur- 
face with  a  bull-dog  grip. 

This  thick,  tough  tread  is  im- 
mensely enduring.  And  the  blocks 
spread  out  so  the  strains  are  distrib- 
uted just  as  with  smooth-tread  tires. 

This  long-lived  Non-Skid  became 
at  once  the  favorite  Winter  Tire. 

Any  Man  Can  See 

Any  man  at  one  glance  can  see 
these  advantages. 


You  can  see  why  these  tires  can't 
rim-cut.  You  can  see  the  oversize. 
And  you  know  without  telling  that 
these  things  save  money. 

Then  this  tire,  remember,  is  the 
final  result  of  14  years  spent  in  tire 
building.  For  14  years  the  ablest 
of  experts  have  here  worked  to 
solve  your  tire  problems. 

About  2,000,000  Goor'vear  tires 
have  now  been  tested  out.  As  a 
result,  these  tires  far  outsell  any 
other  tire  in  the  world. 

You  who  pay  tire  bills  should  find 
out  the  reason.  Make  a  test  of  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book 
—  14th -year  edition.  It  tells  all 
known  ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


or  state,  are,  first,  reliable  or  potent 
serum  which  must  be  administered 
in  sufficiently  large  doses;  and  second 
virus  of  a  known  strength  which  must 
be  administered  in  doses  large 
enough  to  be  effective  and  yet  not  so 
large  as  to  be  dangerous.  Excessive 
doses  of  virus  will  produce  an  attack 
of  disease,  instead  of  protection 
against  it,  while  too  small  a  dose 
will  fail  to  produce  lasting  immunity. 
It  is  much  the  same  with  the  serum 
—too  small  a  dose  is  dangerous  on 
account  of  possible  development  or 
active  disease,  while  too  large  a  dos? 
tends  to  shorten  the  period  of  im- 
munity. 

The  Ohio  plan,  to  overcome  these 
objections  as  far  as  practicable,  is  to 
use  serum  and  virus  of  tested  or 
standard  strength;  and,  to  allow  for 
the  variable  susceptibility  of  different 
pigs  in  our  field  work,  we  use  twice 
as  much  serum  as  we  find  necessary 
to  protect  test  pigs. 

For  practical  purposes — on  account 
of  the  much  longer  immunity  follow- 
ing the  simultaneous  treatment  as 
compared  with  the  use  of  serum  alone 
— the  former,  if  properly  applied,  is 
by  far  the  most  economical  to  use; 
and  on  account  of  the  expensiveness 
of  serum  treatment  at  the  best,  the 
double  treatment  must  be  the  basis 
of  all  present  plans  for  the  control 
of  hog  cholera  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Use  of  Serum 
As  to  the  field  use  of  serum:  Hog 
cholera  immune  serum  is  recognized 
primarily  as  a  preventive  agent, 
although  in  the  early  stages  of  in- 
fection, before  the  appearance  of! 
clinical  symptoms  (excepting  fever t 
this  serum  undoubtedly  asserts  cura- 
tive effects.  But  under  all  circum- 
stances the  best  effects  are  obtained 
by  the  early  use  of  serum,  before 
infection  occurs. 

In  a  few  words,  acute  outbreaks  of 
the  disease  can  be  promptly  checked 
in  thrifty  herds;  serum  is  practically 
an  absolute  preventive  when  properly 
used  in  healthy,  thrifty  animals;  the 
use  of  serum  in  chronic  forms  of  the 
disease  is  absolutely  useless  and  may 
hurry  the  death  of  affected  animals 
Unthrifty  animals,  from  any  cause 
are  not  benefited  by  serum  to  th< 
same  extent  as  thrifty  individuals 
Healthy  pregnant  sows  are  not  in  any 
way  injured  by  the  treatment. 

How  is  serum  most  effectively  ant 
economically  used  can  be  expresses 
under  six  heads: 

(a)  In  the  form  of  the  double  treat 
ment  promptly  applied  in  acute  out 
breaks  of  cholera  to  all  swine  in  th« 
herd,  except  infected  individuals  evi 
dently  sick,  which  should  have  serun 
only;  (b)  application  to  all  exposet 
herds;  (c)  application  to  all  herd: 
threatened  with  exposure;  (d)  dis 
infection  of  infected  premises;  (e 
quarantine. 

On  permanently  infected  farms,  o 
larger  areas,  the  following  plan  ha 
been  successfully  followed  in  Ohio: 

1.  Immunize  all  swine  on  the  prem 
ises — sows,  mature  males,  shotes,  am 
suckling    pigs.  Thereafter — 2.  Ai 
range  farrowing  periods  so  that  al 
sows  farrow  within  a  period  of  si 
weeks.    Pigs  from  immune  so\\s  ar 
generally  immune  for  that  period  o 
time.    3.  Vaccinate  all  pigs  immedi 
ately  after  farrowing  or  within  si 
weeks   thereafter.     Vaccinate  agai 
after    two    or    three    months.  Th 
second  vaccination  will  last  until  th 
pigs  are  ready  for  market.    4.  01 
serve    carefully,    and    if  immunil 
seems  to    run    out,    re-vaccinat<  i 
once.    5.  Vaccinate  all    brood  sow 
and  adult  males  annually  as  long  ;i 
cholera  is  in  the  vicinity.    By  follow 
ing  closely  this  method,  hog  choler 
can  be  eradicated. 

Work  for  Trained  Men 
Who  can  apply  serum?  Anyon 
who  can  use  a  hypodermic  syring 
and  follow  instructions.  Who  sha 
apply  serum?  This  is  another  ques 
tion.  Since  the  successful  use  < 
serum  depends  on  the  accuracy  f 
the  dosage,  and  since  the  dosage  d( 
pends  on  the  character  and  stage  < 
the  disease,  no  one  except  person 
familiar  with  the  pathology  of  ho 
cholera  can  expect  to  get  the  be; 
results  from  serum  treatment. 

The  use  of  serum  in  chronic  choler 
is  money  thrown  away;  the  use  ( 
serum  in  diseases  other  than  choler 
is  of  no  benefit;  the  careless  use  t 
virus  is  dangerous.  Consequently,  ' 
get  the  best  results,  persons  famine 
with  every  phase  of  hog  cholera,  e 
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HELPING  THE  FARMER 


By  PRANK  ft.  ODELL 


It  is  reported  to  me  by  grapevine 
telegraph  that  some  of  my  good 
friends  lament  the  fact  that  I  "write 
loo  much;"  they  deplore  the  tendency 
sometimes  manifested  to  comment  on 
the  visible  self-interest  of  men  as  one 
sees  it  in  one's  wanderings  over  the 
country;  this  kindly  concern  for  my 
reputation  is  appreciated  and  is  here 
referred  to  as  a  sort  of  prefatory 
apology  for  the  remarks  which  are  to 
come  after,  for  these  lines  are  written 
with  the  apprehension  that  somebody 
may  not  entirely  approve  of  the  senti- 
ments hereinafter  expressed.  The 
Irishman's  apology  may  be  in  point 
and  will  fully  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  writer — "if  I  have  said  anything  I 
am  sorry  for,  I  am  glad  of  it." 

I  recently  spent  three  days  at  the 
Interstate  Agricultural  Congress,  held 
at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  It  was  a 
profitable  gathering  in  many  senses; 
the  farmers  were  well  represented 
from  the  tributary  territory,  and,  as 
in  duty  bound  by  custom,  made  up 
the  bulk  of  the  audience.  The  ex- 
ponents of  the  art  of  "helping  the 
farmer"  were  also  present  in  force, 
;i  nd,  as  custom  has  stipulated,  held 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  front.  This 
is  probably  as  it  should  be;  at  least, 
until  the  farmers  begin  to  make  their 
own  conventions  and  do  their  own 
uplifting,  this  order  will  probably 
continue. 

I  note  from  my  memoranda  of  this 
three  days'  convention  that  the  plat- 
form was  occupied  by  seven  speakers, 
furnished  by  the  railroads,  one  by  the 
American  association  of  grain  ex- 
changes, and  two  more  or  less  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  American 
bankers'  association;  these  gentlemen 
and  the  interests  which  they  represent 
all  wish  to  help  the  farmer.  Frankly, 
I  think  they  ought  to  help  the  farmer ; 
the  intimately  vital  question  is,  just 
how  should  they  help  him? 

The  National  Worry-Bug 

The  worry-bug  has  bitten  all  the 
business  interests  which  depend  pri- 
marily on  the  energy  of  the  farmer 
for  their  subsistence;  they  have  just 
discovered  that  crop  production  is  at 
a  standstill,  soil  fertility  is  decreas- 
ing, and  the  whole  country  going  to 
the  demnition  bow-wows  because  the 
farmer  is  not  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness. Let's  call  a  convention  and  tell 
him  about  it. 

Now  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
writer  of  these  observations  has  no 
quarrel  with  legitimate  efforts  to  in- 
crease production  or  to  educate  the 
farmer;  these  lines  of  effort  are  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  insure  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer  and  feed  the  consumer; 
but  one  keeps  wondering  all  the  time 
where  these  altruistic  helpers  of  the 
farmer  got  the  money  they  are  willing 
to  spend  so  lavishly  for  his  uplift. 
The  First  Law  of  Business 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  busi- 
ness as  it  is  of  human  nature;  however 
much  of  altruism  there  may  be  in  this 
rapidly  spreading  movement  to  aid 
the  farmer,  this  law  cannot  be  ignored; 
the  interests  which  are  concerned 
frankly  admit  it;  they  say:  "Our 
prosperity  depends  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer,  therefore  we  are 
vitally  interested  in  making  conditions 
easier  for  him."  This  sounds  good  and 
is  probably  the  animating  principle 
with  the  majority  of  the  individuals 
concerned. 

I  was  a  guest  of  the  St.  Joseph 
commerce  club  at  a  luncheon  tendered 
in  honor  of  W.  C.  Brown,  president 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  a 
great  and  a  good  man.  Five  hundred 
of  the  keenest  business  men  of  the 
Missouri  valley  gathered  to  do  honor 
to  their  distinguished  guest;  I  looked 
them  over — clever,  well-groomed,  wit- 
sharpened  by  the  stern  struggle  of 
competition — a  more  capable  body  of 
men  cannot  be  found  in  the  world; 
they  were  typical  of  the  organized 
forces  with  which  the  lone  farmer 
has  to  deal.  Self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  business;  what  chance 
has  the  farmer  in  the  business  game 
until  he  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  his  fellows? 

I  trust  that  the  reader  will  not  get 
'he  thought  of  hopeless  pessimism  from 
all  this;  of  course  they  sincerely  wish 
him  abundant  prosperity;  they  bewail 
his  business  incapacity;  but  should 
be  become  a  capable  business  man 


and  organize  his  business  as  they 
have  organized  theirs,  1  wonder  if 
they  would  be  so  enthusiastically 
altruistic  in  his  behalf?  Somewhere 
in  the  mazes  of  this  vexatious  ques 
tioii  there  must  be  a  principle  of 
equity  which  will  define  the  measure 
of  the  common  good;  and  upon  this 
line  only  can  ultimate  confidence  and 
co-operation  be  established  between 
the  farmers  and  the  business  interests 
of  the  country.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  dominant  note  of  this  convention. 
The  Economic  Trend 

The  commerce  club  of  St.  Joseph 
is  deserving  of  congratulation  for  the 
success  of  this  convention;  it  was  a 
distinct  success  in  point  of  attend- 
ance and  interest;  no  concessions, 
admission  fees  or  money-grabbing 
schemes  were  permitted;  it  was  ad- 
mirably handled  and  worthy  of  emula- 
tion in  these  particulars.  What  if  the 
program  was  top-heavy  with  business 
men  and  corporation  representatives? 
There  are  other  sinners  who  should 
not  hasten  to  cast  stones.  The  one 
thing  of  chief  interest  in  this  conven- 
tion was  the  economic  note  which  was 
dominant  from  the  time  President 
Hill  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
opened  the  program,  until  President 
Waters  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  put  the  cap-sheaf  on  with  his 
splendid  address. 

There  is  one  advantage  at  l°ast  to 
be  noted  in  the  activity  of  large 
business  interests  in  the  game  of 
helping  the  farmer — the  attention  of 
the  public  is  directed  inevitably  to 
the  economic  side  of  agriculture. 
Men  whose  daily  habit  leads  them  to 
think  intelligently  in  terms  of  millions 
cannot  study  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem very  long  without  discerning  that 
there  is  something  economically  out 
of  joint  at  present  with  the  promotion 
of  agriculture.  The  farmers  have 
known  this  for  some  time,  but  their 
reticence  has  impeded  forceful  ex- 
pression of  the  root  difficulty;  the 
trained  mind  of  the  business  man 
gets  into  the  study  of  this  problem 
and  first  thing  we  know  we  will  have 
a  lot  of  corporations  involuntarily 
preaching  co-operation  for  the  reason 
that  logic  leads  them  irresistibly  to 
this  conclusion.  This  may  be  an 
empty  prophecy,  but  watch  it. 

Listen  to  W.  C.  Brown  who  said  at 
St.  Joseph:  "This  question  of  im- 
proved agriculture  is  essentially  an 
economic  one  —  a  question  of  the 
gravest  importance,  to  which  should 
be  directed  the  most  mature  wisdom 
ind  untiring  energy  of  the  most  con- 
structive, progressive  minds  of  the 
nation." 

Agricultural  Commissioner  Lamson 
of  the  Burlington  Lines  voiced  the 
same  sentiment  when  he  said: 

"The  Burlington  no  longer  has  new 
lands,  and  now  it  turns  to  improving 
the  land  already  settled.  Now  what- 
ever we  can  do  for  you  people  in  turn 
benefits  us.  Our  interests  are  mutual. 
The  states,  railroads  and  business 
men  have  interests  in  common  with 
you  farmers.  Is  it  because  the  farmers 
do  not  know  how  to  run  their  busi- 
ness, and  are  a  poor  and  needy  class, 
that  we  are  here?  No;  the  national 
prosperity  depends  upon  the  farm." 

And  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Carpenter  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
System  rung  the  bell  with  this 
statement: 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  point  out  the 
agricultural  needs  of  the  middle  west, 
but  this  congress  is  evidence  of  such 
need.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
conditions  are  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  same  level  as  those  in  the 
south.  That  is,  in  the  south  the  ten- 
dency now  is  from  the  large  land 
owner  and  the  tenant  to  the  home 
owner,  while  in  the  middle  west  the 
trend  is  from  the  home  owner  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant." 

The  foregoing  indicate  the  economic 
trend;  even  Bert  Ball,  "the  Million 
Dollar  Kid,"  as  he  likes  to  be  styled 
— official  India  rubber  shock  absorber 
between  the  grain  trust  and  its  farmer 
customers — announced  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity  that  this  philan- 
thropic organization  is  "working  on 
h  system  of  cheaper  credit  for  the 
farmers,  which  it  expects  soon  to 
submit  for  their  approval."  Bert  Ball 
is  a  pretty  good  publicity  man;  he 
may  not  know  volumes  about  ^agricul- 
ture, but  he  knows  what  he  is  £ired  for 
-and  be  Is  earning  his  salary 
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THE  TRINIDAD- LAKE-A$PHAtT 

Genasco  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt— Nature's  everlasting  vvaterproofcr 
that  gives  it  life  to  resist  rain,  sun,  wind, 
snow,  heat,  cold,  and  fire. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
preserve  this  life  in  Genasco  through  years 
of  all  kinds  of  weather,  on  roofs  all  over 
the  world. 

It  continues  to  resist  after  roofings  made 
of  artificial  "asphalts"  have  gone  to  pieces. 

Get  Genasco  of  your  dealer.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface — 
several  weights.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  fur  smooth  surface  roofing 
makes  the  seams  absolutely  watertight  without  cement  and  pre- 
vents nail-leaks.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and 
samples,  free. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  o(  ready  roofing  in  the  world* 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Prosperity  of  Prices 

The  prosperity  we  have  been  having  is  the  prosperity  of 
High  prices,  not  of  economy  and  saving,  it  will  prove  a 
delusion. 

No  normal  person  is  ever  bearish  for  the  love  of  it.  There 
are  hard  reasons  why  so  many  are  bearish  today. 

Land  rentals  are  barely  three  or  four  per  cent  on  present 
values  and  yet  men  buy  more  land.  There  can  be  no  profit  in 
so  doing  unless  values  go  higher,  and  how  can  land  continue 
to  rise  unless  the  income  from  it  increases  by  reason  of  higher 
prices  for  products?  Speculation  in  land,  one  reason  for  high 
prices,  is  about  at  an  end. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  stop  and  take  stock;  to  wait.  For  those 
who  believe  as  I  do,  I  have  a  line  of  short  term  securities, 
bonds  and  warrants,  paying  four  to  five  per  cent,  which  can 
be  turned  into  money  when  desired,  for  a  very  small  com- 
mission, usually  one  month's  interest. 

[  sell  nothing  but  school  and  municipal  bonds  and  war- 
rants, and  first  mortgage  loans.  The  latter  pay  five  to  six 
per  cent,  free  of  taxes. 

If  you  have  a  little  idle  money,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 
tue.  I  have  customers  all  over  Nebraska,  and  sell  investments 
In  any  amount  from  $50  upward. 

W.  E.  BARKLEY,  Pres. 


LINCOLN  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CO. 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 


THE  "BALL  BAND"  mark  on  boots  and  arctics  is  the  sign  of 
rubber  footwe?r  made  by  men  who  work  consi 
to  give  full  value.  The  price  paid  for  them  is 
investment  in  warm,  dry,  wt-ll  fitting  footwear. 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when  you  buy. 
45,000  dealers  sell  "Bail-Band" 
Write  for  Free 
lllumtrated 
Booklet 


BfJfL 


Mlshawaka  Woolei 
Mfg.  Co. 
3K  Wafer  St.,  Mishawaka.  Ind. 

"The  House  tuat  Pays  Millions  for  Quahty 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser*.   I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  »  "squars  deal."— 8  R  UcKs'vU.  PubUab.tr. 
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LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED— We  want  a 

subscription  representative  In  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  is  not  already  represented, 
write  for  our  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
vis.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer    when    the   time   paid    for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  In  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA    FARMER  CO.. 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


In  the  closing  days  of 
tn  Immortal  the  last  congress  the 
Graft  report  came  that  the 
senate  had  killed  the 
appropriation  for  free  seeds.  That 
one  branch  of  congress  should  place 
its  stamp  of  disapproval  on  the  free- 
seed  method  of  vote  buying  was  such 
a  remarkable  occurrence  that  without 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  house 
of  representatives  would  concur  we 
commented  upon  "The  Climax."  Mind 
you,  we  didn't  say  the  thing  had  been 
exterminated  —  only  that  the  senate 
had  voted  it  down.  Now  it  filters  out 
that  the  house  refused  to  stand  for 
the  elimination  of  free  seeds  and  the 
appropriation  was  re-inserted  at  the 
last  moment.  So  after  all  we  are 
not  to  see  the  immediate  exit  of  this 
hoary  graft. 


The  two  houses  of  the 
Opening  legislature  have  agreed 
the  Gate,    upon   an   amendment  to 

the  state  constitution  de- 
signed to  make  possible  any  changes 
in  our  system  of  taxation  the  people 
may  care  to  make.  It  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  at  the  general 
election  in  1914,  and  if  adopted,  will 
supplant  that  provision  in  our  consti- 
tution requiring  all  property  of  what- 
ever kind  to  be  taxed  and  taxed  alike 
—  a  manifest  impossibility.  The 
amendment  itself  makes  no  changes 
in  our  system  of  taxation;  it  only 
opens  the  way  for  changes.  With  nearly 
everybody  agreeing  that  changes  are 
needed— even  though  we  don't  all 
agree  upon  exactly  what  they  should 
be — the  amendment  ought  to  carry 
with  a  whoop. 


The  blizzard  of  March  14 
The  was  a  very  destructive 
Blizzard,  one  in  northwest  Ne- 
braska. For  several  days 
after  the  storm  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  accurate  reports  of  the  live- 
stock losses,  because  the  means  of 
communication  were  cut  off.  The 
postal  card  reports  in  this  paper 
confirm  the  earlier  newspaper  dis- 
patches, and  show  that  the  losses  of 
cattle  and  other  livestock  in  the  sand 
hill  region  were  terrific,  running  into 
the  tens  of  thousands.  It  is  a  serious 
blow  to  that  part  of  the  state.  Stock- 
men and  farmers  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  short  of  feed;  neither  were  the 
animals  in  poor  condition.  The 
storm  defied  even  good  sheds.  Fortu- 
nately the  blizzard  began  in  the  night, 
so  that  it  caught  people  at  home; 
thus  human  life  was  spared 


The  first  national  confer- 
Lest  We  ence  on  marketing  and 
Forget.     farm  credits  will  meet  at 

the  Hotel  Sherman  in 
Chicago,  April  8,  9  and  10,  1913.  This 
movement  has  tremendous  signifi- 
cance. That  prominent  men  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  consented  to  attend 
the  conference  and  take  part  in  it 
shows  the  tremendous  importance  of 
the  questions  to  be  discussed  there. 
Nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  direct 
public  attention  more  sharply  to  the 
problem  of  cheapening  distribution. 
Unfortunately  the  dates  conflict  with 
oats  seeding,  but  we  trust  that  a  good 
many  Nebraskans  will  be  able  to  break 
away  and  attend  in  spite  of  that. 


Nebraska  is  the  home  of 
Nebraska  intelligence,  and  is  im- 
Literacy.     proving  in   that  respect 

right  along.  We  can 
prove  it  by  the  census.  Of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  state  over  ten  years  of 
age  in  1900,  2.3  per  cent  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  in  1910  the  percentage 
of  illiterates  over  ten  years  of  age 
was  only  1.9.  Among  the  different 
classes  of  the  state's  population  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  as  follows: 
Foreign-born  whites,  7.1;  native 
whites,  0.6;  and  negroes  7.1.  For  all 
classes  combined  it  is  2.6  in  the 
cities  and  1.7  in  rural  territory.  Our 
schools  may  be  failing  to  train  pupils 
for  life  work,  but  they  .  are  surely 
training  them  to  read  and  write.  For 
persons  in  the  state  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  twenty  years,  whose 
literacy  depends  largely  upon  present 
school  facilities  and  attendance,  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  only  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  or  one  in  200. 
The  chances  are  good,  therefore,  for 
another  reduction  in  1920  of  the 
figure  expressing  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  the  total  population. 


The  lower  house  of  the 
No  legislature  did  wisely 
Guesswork,   last  week  in  voting  down 

the  bill  before  it  to  arbi- 
trarily reduce  freight  rates  on  Ne- 
braska railroads.  The  question  in- 
volved was  not  so  much  whether  rates 
should  be  lowered  as  how  it  should 
be  done.  Nebraska  rates  are  in  many 
instances  higher  than  similar  rates 
in  adjoining  states.  But  the  members 
of  the  railway  commission  are  aware 
of  this,  and  are  willing  to  order 
reductions  just  as  soon  as  court 
decisions  clear  the  way.  The  lowering 
of  rates  by  the  legislature  could  have 
had  but  one  result — an  injunction  suit 
that  would  have  thrown  the  whole 
matter  into  the  federal  courts.  A  few 
years  ago,  before  the  establishment  of 
the  railway  commission,  the  vote  on 
a  bill  of  this  kind  would  have  marked 
off  sharply  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
Now  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  A 
vote  against  the  bill  was  a  vote  against 
hampering  the  railway  commission 
so  long  as  it  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
reduce  rates.  To  intrude  or  not  to 
intrude,  that  was  the  question;  and 
the  legislature  decided  to  butt  out. 


The  people  of  Nebraska 
Omaha's  and  the  entire  country 
Disaster,     were  horrified  to  read  on 

Monday  morning  of  the 
terrible  disaster  that  befell  the  city 
of  Omaha  on  the  evening  of  Easter 
Sunday.  While  the  people  sat  in 
their  homes  enjoying  their  Sabbath 
rest  a  tornado  of  great  intensity  and 
power  struck  the  city  at  about  the 
center  of  its  western  edge,  and, 
traveling  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
through  a  residence  portion  of  the 
city,  plowed  out  a  path  of  death  and 
desolation  three  blocks  wide.  As  we 
write  the  dead  have  not  all  been 
reported,  but  the  number  is  estimated 
at  150.  Other  tornadoes  on  the  same 
evening  wiped  out  the  village  of  Yutan 
in  Saunders  county  and  Berlin  in 
Otoe  county,  claiming  a  score  or  more 
of  lives  from  the  two.  The  property 
loss  in  Omaha  is  estimated  at  $5,000,- 
000,  but  that  is  as  nothing  to  the 
precious  lives  that  have  been  snuffed 
out.  It  is  a  time  for  the  people  of 
Nebraska  to  open  their  hearts  and 
purses  to  the  city  of  Omaha.  The 
legislature  may  well  make  an  appro- 
priation of  state  funds  to  aid  those 
left  needy  by  the  storm.  We  cannot 
prevent  these  disasters,  but  we  can 
relieve  some  of  the  suffering  by  a 
tangible  show  of  brotherly  love. 


President  Wilson  haf 
Tlie  New  probably  received  morf 
Secretary  criticism  for  his  appoint- 
ment of  a  secretary  ol 
agriculture  than  for  any  single  act 
since  h1i  election     There  tpema  to  be 


a  quite  general  feeling  among  those 
interested  in  agriculture  that  Mr. 
David  F.  Houston,  although  a  gentle- 
man and  scholar,  is  not  sufficiently  in 
touch  with  farmers  and  the  affairs  of 
farmers  to  make  a  good  head  of  the 
agricultural  department.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  Mr.  Houston  was 
chancellor  of  Washington  University, 
a  comparatively  small  institution  in 
St.  Louis  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  agriculture.  Previous  to  that, 
however,  he  was  president  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  College. 

Just  how  much  he  knows  about 
corn  and  hogs  we  do  not  know,  but 
he  is  a  specialist  in  economics,  and 
we  are  reliably  informed  that  he 
understands  thoroughly  the  economic 
problems  of  agriculture.  The  big 
developments  in  agriculture  in  the 
next  few  years  are  going  to  be  along 
economic  lines,  so  that  just  at  this 
time  a  man  that  knows  mainly  the 
economic  side  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  a  man  that  knows  mainly  the 
production  side.  Particularly  is  this 
true  when  so  able  a  man  as  Dr.  B.  T. 
Galloway,  formerly  chief  of  the  bureau, 
of  plant  industry,  is  to  be  assistant 
secretary. 

We  are  not  ready  to  make  any 
predictions  for  Mr.  Houston's  admin- 
istration, but  we  confidently  expect 
him  to  be  a  leader  in  just  those 
agricultural  lines  where  .leadership 
is  now  so  badly  needed. 


Nebraska  farmers  are  not 
Rotten  strangers  to  the  sight  of 
Cream.  cream  cans — standing  on 
station  platforms  or  oc- 
cupying space  in  express  cars — filled 
with  cream  so  sour  that  it  is  pushing 
the  lids  off  and  oozing  down  the  sides 
of  the  cans.  Some  of  Uncle  Sam's 
men  have  been  studying  this  situation. 
In  his  annual  report  to  the  secretary 
of  agriculture,  submitted  last  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  which 
includes  the  dairy  division,  proposed 
that  a  system  of  creamery  inspection 
be  established,  and  gave  his  reasons 
therefor.    Said  he: 

"Even  without  inspection  many 
creameries  maintain  good  standard 
sanitation  and  produce  high  grade, 
wholesome  butter,  but  this  cannot  be 
said  of  creameries  in  general.  Cream 
is  frequently  shipped  long  distances 
to  creameries  to  be  made  into  butter, 
and  is  often  received  in  such  a  filthy 
and  putrid  state  as  to  be  thoroughly- 
unfit  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
a  food  product.  Investigations  have 
shown  that  61  per  cent  out  of  1,554 
lots  of  cream  received  at  creameries 
and  cream  stations  was  of  third  grade 
— that  is,  dirty,  decomposed  or  very 
sour — that  94.5  per  cent  of  715 
creameries  investigated  were  insani- 
tary to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  and 
that  72.6  per  cent  of  these  creameries 
did  not  pasteurize  the  milk  so  as  to 
destroy  any  disease  germs  that  might 
be  present.  As  disease -producing 
germs  are  known  to  survive  for  long 
periods  in  butter  made  from  un- 
pasteurized cream,  and  as  butter  is 
eaten  in  the  raw  state,  this  product 
when  made  under  such  conditions  as 
prevail  in  the  majority  of  creameries 
cannot  be  said  to  be  wholesome  and 
free  from  danger  to  human  health." 

This  indictment  has  had  the  same 
effect  as  running  a  hayrake  over  a 
bumblebees'  nest.  The  big  creamery 
interests — more  particularly  the  asso- 
ciation of  centralized  creameries 
known  as  the  butter  trust  —  charge 
that  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  is 
allied  with  the  oleo  people,  and  is 
trying  to  give  creamery  butter  a  black 
eye.  Although  not  conversant  with 
the  inside  of  creameries,  Nebraska 
farmers  know  that  the  bureau's  state- 
ments about  putrid  cream  are  true 
enough.  Instead  of  howling,  the  big 
creameries  should  set  about  to  im- 
prove conditions.  The  rotten  cream 
they  receive  and  make  into  butter  is 
a  disgrace.  And  they  pay  as  much 
for  it  as  they  do  for  good  cream.  It 
is  time  to  begin  paying  for  cream  on 
the  basis  of  quality.  None  of  us  wish 
to  see  the  creamery  industry  crippled 
by  a  public  distrust  of  butter,  so  the 
sooner  conditions  are  improved,  the 
better  for  all  concerned.  Denying  that 
rotten  cream  is  received,  or  charging 
duplicity  of  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry,  will  not  bring  about  the 
needed  improvement. 


"When    shall    I  market 
Price        my   products   to  realize 
Variations,    the  most  from  them?"  is 
a  question  that  each  year 
confronts     those     farmers  having 
sufficient   capital   to  enable  them  to 


follow  their  own  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  Crop  Reporter  for  March 
contains  a  series  of  charts,  prepared 
by  the  statistical  experts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  throw  light  upon  this 
question  —  at  least  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by  price  variations.  One 
chart  has  been  prepared  for  each 
principal  farm  product.  A  line  across 
each  chart  represents  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  price  of  that  product 
through  a  series  of  five  years,  begin- 
ning with  1908. 

These  charts  show  that  prices  for 
most  agricultural  products  tend  to 
fluctuate  quite  regularly  from  season 
to  season;  to  advance  to  a  high  point 
after  the  season  of  greatest  marketing 
is  past,  and  then  to  decline  to  a  low 
point  when  the  market  is  being  well 
supplied.  The  variations  are  not  the 
same  from  year  to  year,  however,  and 
the  tendency  to  regularity  in  fluctua- 
tion is  somewhat  neutralized  and 
concealed  by  the  action  of  such 
influences  as  a  large  crop  following 
a  small  one,  or  the  reverse. 

But  when  the  prices  in  each  month 
for  a  series  are  averaged  for  any 
given  product,  the  seasonal  character 
of  the  price  variations  become  plain. 
Two  »f  the  charts  in  the  Crop  Re- 
porter have  been  constructed  on  this 
basis.  That  is,  the  line  representing 
the  price  of  corn,  for  instance,  has 
been  determined  by  taking  the  average 
price  for  January  for  five  years,  the 
average  price  for  February  for  five 
years,  and  so  on  through  the  twelve 
months. 

On  this  basis  the  line  representing 
the  price  of  wheat,  starting  in  Janu- 
ary, runs  up  slowly  until  April,  and 
then  more  rapidly  to  June,  after 
which  it  drops  steadily  until  Septem- 
ber. The  chart  indicates  that  the 
difference  between  the  average  high 
and  the  average  low  price  for  five 
years  is  about  12  per  cent.  This  is 
not  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  corn 
and  oats,  because  wheat  is  affected 
more  by  "world"  conditions. 

The  line  representing  the  price  of 
corn  on  this  chart  touches  the  highest 
point  in  August,  from  which  it  drops 
rapidly  to  December;  the  ascent  is 
gradual  from  December  to  August 
again.  The  average  variation  in  five 
years  is  about  31  per  cent.  Oats 
reaches  the  high  point  in  June,  drops 
slowly  until  July,  and  then  more 
rapidly  until  September.  The  prioe 
remains  down  during  the  fall,  and 
begin  to  rise  again  about  the  first 
of  December.  The  average  variation 
is  about  20  per  cent. 

Hay  reaches  the  top  in  May  and 
June.  The  price  drops  steadily  in 
July  and  August,  remains  down  dur- 
ing the  fall  months,  and  begins  to 
climb  again  in  the  early  winter.  The 
variation  as  shown  r>n  the  chart  is 
only  about  10  per  cent  between  the 
average  high  and  the  average  low 
price.  Potatoes  are  highest  in  August; 
from  that  time  the  price  goes  down 
with  a  swish  until  October  and 
November.  The  remaining  months  of 
the  year  show  a  gradual  upward 
trend,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
drop  in  May  and  June  when  new 
potatoes  come  onto  the  market.  The 
variation  between  high  and  low  is 
about  45  per  cent. 

Eggs  are  at  the  top  in  mid-winter, 
but  they  "hit  the  toboggan"  decidedly 
from  January  to  April.  The  price 
remains  down  through  the  spring  and 
the  early  summer,  and  begins  climb- 
ing back  in  August.  The  variation 
is  about  60  per  cent.  Butter  follows 
about  the  same  course  as  eggs,  except 
that  the  low  point  is  not  reached  until 
July,  and,  instead  of  remaining  down 
for  several  months,  the  price  begins 
to  ascend  at  once.  The  variation 
between  high  and  low  amounts  to 
about  25  per  cent. 

*  *  * 
A  good  many  farmers 
To  Hold  Or  declare  that  one  year 
Market?  with  another  they  get 
the  best  price  for  their 
wheat  by  marketing  it  immediately 
after  harvest.  This  is  usually  true 
if  they  thresh  early  enough.  The 
charts  prepared  by  the  government 
experts  show  that  prices  for  both 
wheat  and  oats  decline  slowly  through 
the  summer  until  September.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  get  some  of  the 
new  crop  onto  the  market  at  nearly 
old-crop  prices.  The  farmer  who 
succeeds  in  doing  this  makes  a  distinct 
gain  over  holding  his  grain  almost  a 
year  for  about  the  same  price. 

Obviously,  however,  all  farmers 
cannot  market  their  new  crop  at 
old-crop  prices;  hence  no  general 
rule  as  to  early  marketing  can  be  laid 
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down.  In  the  case  of  corn  the  drop 
in  price  comes  as  soon  as  the  new 
crop  is  assured,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  any  of  the  new  crop 
onto  the  market  at  the  price  of  old 
corn.  Here  it  is  simply  a  proposition 
of  balancing  the  cost  of  holding  the 
corn  against  the  probable  rise  in  price. 

it  would  be  easy  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  time  to  market  crops  if 
the  amount  of  the  rise  in  price  could 
be  known  accurately  in  advance.  But 
such  calculations  cannot  be  made. 
Every  year  is  not  an  average  year. 
The  above  average-price  figures  are 
valuable  mainly  in  showing  tendencies, 
rather  than  as  a  guide  in  marketing. 
Some  years  the  price  fluctuations  are 
not  so  great  as  in  other  years.  More- 
over, the  trend  of  the  markets  depend 
a  good  deal  upon  the  farmers  them- 
selves—the way  they  market  their 
crops. 

We  can  see  from  the  above  figures, 
however,  that  the  tendency  of  prices 
is  to  be  high  just  before  a  new  supply 
comes  onto  the  market,  and  low  after 
that  supply  has  materialized.  This 
shows  how  the  army  of  grain  specu- 
lators make  their  living.  There  isn't 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  prices 
could  be  made  more  equal  by  regulated 
marketing  through  a  thorough  organ- 
ization of  the  farmers.  Such  a  plan 
would  eliminate  speculators'  profists. 

Somebody  must  hold  grains  and 
other  products  from  the  time  of 
production  until  needed  for  consump- 
tion. We  see  no  reason  why  farmers 
themselves  shouldn't  do  it.  That 
means  organization,  however. 


THE  FARMER'S  BOAD 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  road 
question,  which  is  being  aired  in  our 
legislature,  I  think  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. Any  man  who  is  opposed  to 
automobile  roads  across  the  state  is 
put  down  as  opposed  to  good  roads 
generally.  Now  I  am  a  good  roads 
enthusiast,  but  I  am  bitterly  opposed 
to  building  automobile  roads  across 
the  state — which  would  benefit  none 
but  the  owners  of  machines  and  par- 
ticularly the  joy-riders  —  with  taxes 
levied  against  all  the  citizens  of  the 
state. 

We  do  not  need  stone  roads.  Earth 
roads  are  good  enough  if  kept  in 
repair.  We  neither  want  nor  need 
a  road  commission.  We  do  not  want 
our  road  fund  sent  to  the  state 
capitol,  for  some  of  it  would  stick  to 
every  pair  of  hands  through  which  it 
passed.  If  we  want  engineers,  let  us 
go  to  our  state  university  for  them. 

But  before  we  commence  building 
roads  we  must  look  to  our  drainage 
and  grades.  To  change  the  roads  is 
cheaper  than  cutting  down  hills  to 
decrease  the  grades.  During  Novem- 
ber and  December  I  was  in  the  east 
and  had  a  fair  chance  to  study  the 
question.  There  they  are  just  begin- 
ning to  change  the  roads. 

As  to  concrete  construction,  it  is 
not  satisfactory  as  a  roadbed;  if  it 
is  hard  enough  to  stand  auto  travel 
it  is  so  hard  that  horses  cannot  pull 
a  load  on  it.  Even  never-slips  will 
not  hold  the  horses.  And  it  is  the 
same  with  ammicite. 

The  only  road  giving  entire  satis- 
faction was  one  that  was  graded  one 
foot  high  the  first  year;  the  second 
year  about  the  same  amount  of  earth 
was  put  on  and  rolled;  the  third 
year  eight  inches  of  gravel  went  on 
top  of  that.  This  grade  was  oiled 
twice  that  year  and  rolled  thoroughly; 
since  then  it  has  been  oiled  once  a 
year  and  kept  thoroughly  rolled. 
That  road  has  been  in  continual  use 
for  eight  years  and  has  never  needed 
repairs. 

I  say:    Not  one  cent  for  macadam, 
ammicite  or  concrete  roadbeds! 
Dodge  Co.  R.  N.  CCNKLIN. 


TURPENTINING  SEED  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Since  you 
published  my  letter  on  corn  growing 
I  have  received  many  inquiries  as  to 
how  we  turpentine  seed  corn.  Just 
before  we  start  for  the  field  to  list  or 
plant  we  thoroughly  dampen  the  seed 
we  take  with  turpentine.  We  do  this 
by  putting  about  half  a  bushel  of 
corn  in  a  sack,  pouring  turpentine 
over  it  and  shaking  it  until  each 
kernel  is  dampened.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  the  turpentine  does  not 
injure  the  germination  of  the  corn. 

GERALD  WILCOX. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


One  group  of  farmers  that  do  not 
care  to  see  an  extra  early  spring  are 
the  fruit-growers.  They  want  the 
buds  to  open  slowly  and  to  come  out 
only  after  spring  has  come  for  sure 


NEBRASKA'S  DAIRY  POSSIBILITIES 

By  E.  M.  LITTLE,  Merrick  County 


Nebraska  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  to  dairying.  We  can  easily 
grow  those  crops  from  which  low- 
cost  milk  can  be  made.  Our  state  is 
noted  for  the  alfalfa  it  raises  and 
there  is  no  county  in  which  a  crop  of 
corn  for  the  silo  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  The  beet  sugar  industry  is 
fast  assuming  a  ranking  place  in  our 
farm  enterprise,  especially  in  the 
western  irrigated  country,  and  there 
is  no  better  feed  for  the  dairy  cow 
than  this  succulent  root  crop. 

Grain  will  always  be  grown  in  Ne- 
braska as  a  money  crop,  and  the  by- 
products of  our  mills,  together  with 
those  from  the  mills  of  adjacent 
states,  will  always  furnish  us  protein 
to  bolster  up  the  home-grown  ration 
should  this  be  necessary.  The  small 
amount  of  rough,  waste  land  within 
our  borders  makes  the  best  kind  of 
pasture  for  the  dairy  cow,  and  where 
fields  need  to  be  seeded  down  after 
heavy  grain  cropping  or  in  a  rotation, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
most  luxuriant  growth  of  forage. 
Silage  and  Alfalfa 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  Ne- 
braska can  raise,  on  her  own  farms, 
the  foodstuffs  that  are  best  adapted 
to  dairying.  Moreover,  these  food- 
stuffs can  be  raised  more  cheaply  than 
other  farm  crops.  Take  corn  silage 
for  example:  Where  a  thirty-bushel 
corn  crop  can  be  raised  a  ten-ton 
yield  of  silage  per  acre  may  be  ex- 
pected. There  are  sufficient  nutrients 
in  this  acre-yield  to  maintain  a  1,000- 
pound  animal  in  normal  condition 
for  an  entire  year.  Is  there  any  other 
farm  crop  that  can  be  produced  as 
cheaply  that  will  go  so  far?  Fed 
in  conjunction  with  other  foodstuffs 
this  same  silage  will  increase  the 
milk  yield  during  the  winter,  and  will 
keep  up  the  flow  during  a  dry  period 
in  summer. 

Together  with  silage,  alfalfa  is  a 
home-grown  foodstuff  that  should 
never  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  cheap- 
est source  of  protein  we  have,  and 
Nebraska  is  its  natural  home.  There 
is  hardly  an  acre  of  arable  land  in 
the  state  that  cannot  be  made  to 
produce  from  four  to  five  tons  per 
acre  of  this  leguminous  hay,  and 
wherever  it  is  grown  it  is  bound  to 
cut  down  the  feed  bills  at  least  half. 
A  healthy  field  of  alfalfa  and  a  large, 
well  built  silo  should  be  the  slogan 
of  every  Nebraska  farmer.  With  a 
herd  of  dairy  cows  to  manufacture 
these  raw  products  into  the  finished 
article  he  will  have,  at  his  own  com- 
mand, the  greatest  profit-making 
system  known  to  agriculture. 
Dairy  Cow  Economical 

The  dairy  cow  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  economical  producers 
of  human  food  we  have.  Her  wonder- 
ful capacity  as  a  converter  of  raw 
products  into  digestible  food  for  the 
human  family  puts  her  in  a  class  by 
herself.  The  average  cow  produces 
practically  twice  as  much  edible 
food  in  one  year  as  the  average  steer, 
and  the  fat  is  more  digestible,  more 


palatable  and  several  times  aa  valu- 
able as  the  fat  of  the  steer.  The 
relation  of  the  food  consumed  to  the 
product  returned  is  probably  the  best 
basis  for  comparing  the  working 
economy  of  the  dairy  cow  and  other 
animals;  the  following  table  is  given 
to  show  the  comparative  returns  per 
100  pounds  of  digestible  matter  in 
the  feed  consumed: 

Pounds 

Product  human  food 

Milk   18.00 

Steers — carcass   2 . 75 

Sheep — carcass..  .  ."   2.60 

Swine — carcass   15.60 

Calves — carcass   8 . 10 

Fowls — carcass   4.20 

Eggs — carcass   5.10 

These  figures  show  that  the  dairy 
cow,  from  a  given  quantity  of  feed, 
produces  over  six  times  as  much 
human  food  as  the  steer  or  sheep, 
and  considerably  more  than  the  hog 
or  the  hen.  Economic  production  is 
the  keynote  of  all  successful  business 
today.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
attributes  its  success  largely  to  the 
attention  that  has  been  given  this 
factor.  Whenever  a  piece  of  machin- 
ery was  discovered  that  would  do  the 
work  more  cheaply  than  the  machine 
in  use,  the  old  machine  was  replaced 
by  the  new  one  regardless  of  cost. 
This  being  true  in  other  business, 
why  should  it  not  hold  good  in  farm- 
ing? As  the  table  clearly  points  out, 
the  dairy  cow  leads  all  farm  animals 
in  this  respect,  and,  where  cost  of 
production  is  considered,  she  is  in 
advance  of  all  classes  of  livestock. 
Three-Fold  Returns 

The  farmer  who  sells  hay,  straw, 
grain  or  roots  sells  his  raw  materials, 
and  therefore  loses  a  part  of  his  just 
profits,  as  there  is  always  more  profit 
in  selling  a  manufactured  article  than 
in  selling  raw  material.  These  manu- 
facturing profits  may  be  reaped  by 
the  dairy  farmer. 

Dairy  farming  means  three-fold 
returns.  Returns  from  the  product, 
returns  through  larger  crops,  as  a 
result  of  soil  improvement,  and  re- 
turns through  the  increased  value  of 
the  land.  The  returns  from  the 
product  are  more  constant  and  more 
uniform  throughout  the  year  than 
those  from  any  other  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Most  farm  crops  are  har- 
vested only  once  a  year,  but  dairying 
permits  of  a  regular  income  with  the 
least  possible  chance  of  failure. 
Alfalfa,  silage  and  kindred  crops  are 
more  certain  than  wheat,  fruit  and 
the  like,  so  the  dairyman  runs  less 
risk  of  losing  his  crop  in  a  bad  season 
than  the  man  who  depends  solely 
upon  one  crop  or  upon  other  methods. 
Dairying  Saves  Fertility 

If  farming  is  to  remain  a  profit- 
able occupation  on  our  high  priced 
land  we  must  raise  larger  crops. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  must  not  only 
be  maintained,  but  it  must  be  in- 
creased. This  can  be  best  accom- 
plished by  stocking  the  farm  with 
dairy  cows,  for  the  productive  power 


A  PRODUCTIVE 

This  is  La  May,  a  pure  bred  Holstein 
cow  in  the  dairy  herd  at  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station.  She  is  on  a 
year's  test,  and  bids  fair  to  break  all 
previous  records  made  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  La  May  freshened  on 
November  16,  1912.  During  the  month 
of    December    »he    produced  2.694 


COLLEGE  COW 

pounds  of  milk  and  96.7  pounds  of 
butter.  This  means  that  she  pro- 
duced about  forty-three  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  throughout  the  entire  month. 
Her  milk  record  for  January  is  even 
better,  footing  up  to  2,867.3  pounds; 
the  butter  record  is  the  same,  how- 
ever, in  January  as  in  December. 


of  the  soil  responds  to  no  other  treat- 
ment more  readily,  more  abundantly 
and  more  permanently  than  through 
the  agency  of  livestock.  Scientists 
estimate  that  the  average  cow  pro- 
duces between  twelve  and  fifteen  tons 
of  manure  per  year.  This  manure, 
in  terms  of  fertility  or  plant  food,  is 
worth  about  $2.12  per  ton.  The  dairj 
cow,  therefore,  puts  back  each  year 
about  $28  worth  of  plant  food.  Her 
product  when  sold  in  the  form  of 
cream  removes  about  70  cents  worth 
of  plant  food  during  the  same  time. 

She  accordingly  gives  to  the  soil 
more  fertility  than  she  removes.  For 
every  dollar's  worth  of  plant  food 
she  removes  as  cream  she  returns 
about  $40  worth  of  fertility.  The 
fertilizer  given  back  to  the  land 
almost  pays  for  the  food  she  con- 
sumes, and  the  richer  the  food  in 
protein  the  greater  is  the  fertilizing 
power  of  her  manure.  The  purchase 
of  protein  feeds  for  the  dairy  herd  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  methods  of  en- 
riching the  soil.  If  the  lp.nd  is  worn 
out  and  needs  fertilization  there  is 
no  more  economical  way  than  to  buy 
the  elements  of  fertility  in  the  form 
of  dairy  feed  and  let  the  cow  do  the 
rest. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  study  the 
accompanying  table  to  realize  fully 
the  advantage  given  our  land  by 
using  the  dairy  cow  as  a  market  for 
our  farm  crops.  It  is  calculated  on 
a  basis  of  present  current  prices  for 
the  elements  of  fertility  in  commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

Value  of  fertility  contained  in  $100 
worth  of  farm  products: 


Fertility 

Product 

Price 

Amt. 

Value 

Per  Bu. 

Bus. 

Corn   

$  .50 

200 

$30.22 

Wheat 

1.00 

100 

20.70 

Oats  

.40 

250 

25.22 

Per  ton 

Tons 

Corn  stover. 

.  4.00 

25 

101.50 

Wheat  straw. 

.  6.00 

16  2/3 

33.50 

Oat  straw . . . 

.  6.00 

16  2/3 

46.66 

Timothy    . . . 

.  12.00 

8  1/3 

36.08 

Per  cwt. 

Lbs. 

Whole  milk. 

.  1.60 

6250 

5.06 

Per  lb. 

Lbs. 

Butter  

.30 

333 

.08 

Cream  

.28 

1190 

.70 

Keeps  Plant  Food  On  Farm 

This  table  represents  the  value  of 
fertility  removed  in  $100  Worth  of 
farm  products.  It  shows  clearly  that 
the  grains,  hay  and  grasses  remove 
large  quantities  of  fertility,  while 
dairying  takes  away  but  little.  If 
butter  is  sold,  the  total  yearly  product 
of  a  good  cow  does  not  take  with  it 
more  than  8  cents  worth  of  soil  fer- 
tility. When  wheat,  corn,  timothy 
and  other  crops  are  sold,  each  $100 
worth  on  the  market  means  that  the 
farm  has  been  robbed  of  from  $20  to 
over  $100  worth  of  plant  food.  Surely 
the  effect  of  dairying  on  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  and  the  value  of 
the  land  is  a  subject  of  great  magni- 
tude in  our  state  today. 

These  facts  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  corroborated  and  borne  out 
in  every  country  where  agriculture 
has  reached  a  high  point  of  develop- 
ment. In  Holland,  where  land  is 
worth  $500  to  $1,500  per  acre,  the 
farming  practice  is  almost  entirely 
given  up  to  dairying.  Denmark  has 
become  famous  as  an  agricultural 
land  through  the  agency  of  intensive 
dairy  methods.  There  is  hardly  a 
farm  in  England  that  does  not  carry 
a  large  herd  of  milking  cows.  In 
fact,  wherever  the  price  of  land  is 
at  a  high  level  on  account  of  its 
agricultural  condition,  you  will  find 
that  the  dairy  cow  is  being  used  to 
make  positive  and  profitable  returns. 
In  our  own  country  dairying  is  being 
adopted  in  a  number  of  states  where 
grain  farming  and  similar  methods 
have  depleted  the  soil.  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  farms  in  the  eastern 
states,  completely  worn  out  through 
continued  cropping,  brought  back  to 
the  highest  state  of  productivity  and 
trebled  in  value  by  the  adoption  of 
dairy  farming. 

Nebraska  has  been  blessed  with  a 
very  fertile  soil,  but  in  some  locali- 
ties the  need  of  a  method  to  check 
the  long  continued  removal  of  fer- 
tility is  even  now  apparent.  If  this 
land  is  to  be  brought  back  to  its 
original  state  of  rich  productiveness, 
and  if  the  fertility  of  our  newer  farms 
is  to  be  maintained,  we  can  look  to 
no  more  beneficial  source,  nor  to  a 
more  lasting  method  than  dairy 
farming. 

Nebraska  Has  Good  Markets 

We  are  especially  fortunate  in  this 

(Continued  to  Page  406) 
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The  Case  "30" 

The  Car  for  All  Roads 


The  sign  of 
mechanical 
excellence 
the  world 
over 


Few  men  can  afford  a  motor  car  as  a  mere  luxury. 
But  many  cars  are  built  for  looks  alone.  Little 
Whv  So  tnougnt  °^  actua'  requirements  of  cars 
*  for  use  on  country  roads  is  put  into  their 
making.  For  seventy  years  we  have  studied  the 
problems  of  machinery  for  the  country  highways. 
In  the  Case  Thirty  we  build  a  motor  car  that  is  all 
that  can  be  asked — in  looks,  as  well  as  quality.  We 
put  into  this  car  hundreds  of  dollars  that  do  not 
show  on  the  surface.  We  put  them  there  for  a 
reason.  They  give  this  car  out-lasting  qualities 
which  few  other  cars  possess.  It  conquers  mud  and 
rocky  roads  where  other  cars  might  flounder.  It 
stands  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard,  continued  usage.  Its  superla- 
tive quality  in  its  second  and  third  and  fourth  years  becomes 
more  conspicuous  than  in  its  first. 

^7    1  "Tl     .    Every  ounce  of  material  in  the  Case  Thirty  is  the  best 

Values  1  nat    ti)a(  money  [,uyS-     We  COulrl  make  large  savings  on  the 
Are  Hidden    cost  °f  our  motors  by  cheapening  materials.    We  could 
save  on  our  clutches,  transmissions,  drive  shafts,  wheels 
and  other  vital  parts.    We  eould  cut  our  assembling  cost  in  two. 

*  *  * 

Take  our  word  for  these  things  for  one  year.  Then,  for  years  after- 
wards, congratulate  yourself  that  you  did.  Remember,  you  must 
take  someone's  word  for  the  values  in  the  car  you  buy.  Whose 
word  is  safer  to  accept  than  ours?  We  have  maintained  an  un- 
broken pledge  to  three  generations  of  your  fam- 
ily! Consider  these  vital  hidden  values  when 
you  gaze  admiringly  on  the  Case  Thirty.  Judge 
it,  by  face  values,  in  comparison  wit h  other  cars. 
Note  that  no  other  car  has  more  pleasing  lines, 
more  refinement.  But  recall  that  in  the  Case 
Thi  rty  you  are  buying  more  than  really  shows. 


Whose 
Word? 


(^gj  Our  Send  today  for  our  catalog,  feat- 
g-,  tiring  also  the  Case  Forty  at 

Catalog  $2,200. 


CASE 

THIRTY 

34  x  4-inch  Tires;  1 1  5  -  inch 
Wheel  Base;  Three-Quarter  El- 
liptic Sprinas;  4La  x  5^-inch 
Cylinders;  Remy  Magpeto  Dual 
System  Single  Point  Ignition; 
Rayfield  Carburetor  with  Dash 
Adjustment;  Full  Floating  Axle; 
Brown-Lipe  Transmission  ;West- 
inghouse  Electric  Lighting  Sys- 
tem; Disco  Primer  for  Easy 
Starting;  Firestone  Universal 
Quick-Detachable  Demountable 
Rims;  Rain  Vision  Vertilating 
Windshield;  English  Mohair 
Top  with  Side Curtainsand Dust 
Hood;  Extra  Demountable  Rim; 
Bulb  Horn;  Complete  Set  of 
Tools,  Jack  and  Tire  Repair  Kit. 

5  Passenger 

L Touring  Car,  $  1 ,500 
J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Case  Cars  are  sold  through  65  Branch  Houses  and  11,000  Dealer* 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  South  America  and  Europe 
Factory  Branches  at 

LINCOLN,  NEB.;  ST.  LOOTS  AND  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
CHICAGO   AND   PEOLIA,   ILL.;   DES   MOINES,  IOWA 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

655  State  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 
Send  catalog  and  full  information  concerning  the  Case 
Thirty  and  Case  Forty. 


Name  .. 
Address. 


A  SMITH-PREMIER  TYPEWRITER 

AT  ONE-FOURTH  PRICE 


Think  of  it!  A  real  first  class  typewriter,  just  a  little  used,  and 
good  as  new,  at  one-fourth  manufacturer's  price!  You  need  a  type- 
writer. Mr.  Business  Farmer!    It's  the  most  important  item  of  the 

FARMER'S  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Stop  writing  letters  the  out-of-date  way!  Write  them  on  the  type- 
writer! Save  exact  copies  of  your  letter — which  the  machine  makes  at 
the  same  time  that  it  writes  your  letter.  Hardly  any  practice  necessary. 

Save   $75.00  by  Buying  THIS  Machine  NOW! 

Don't  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  good  typewriter  for  $25.00.  Just  think! 
You  save  $75.00!  Order  at  once,  and  be  sure  that  no  one  gets  ahead 
of  you.  Or,  I'll  be  glad  to  give  you  more  information  if  you  want  it. 
But  write  today! 


I  Lave  only  two  machines  for  sale — 

One  a  Smith-Premier  as  offered  above,  at  125.00 

One  Bemington,  for  quick  sale,  at   $20.00 


Write  today  for  more  information  about  these  big  bargains.  Better 
yet,  send  me  your  order,  and  get  the  typewriter  you  choose,  at  once. 
Don't  let  somebody  else  get  ahead  of  you!  Get  busy.  Write  me  now. 
L.  J.  COOPEE 


88th  and  Randolph  Sts. 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 


By  B  Jayhawker 

This  has  been  a  typical  March 
week,  it  having  furnished  us  some 
rain,  a  snow  squall  and  plenty  of 
wind.  Today,  March  15,  the  wind  is 
in  the  north  and  it  is  cold  enough 
to  freeze  the  ground  tonight.  This 
will  put  a  stop  to  oat  sowing  and 
potato  planting  for  a  day  or  two  at 
least.  We  are  not  intending  to  sow 
any  oats  on  this  farm  on  account  of 
chinch  bugs,  but  on  another  farm 
we  have  a  field  that  lies  away  from 
any  other  cultivated  land,  and  this  w« 
will  sow  to  oats  so  that  we  can  takt 
the  crop  off  this  summer  in  time  to 
plow  and  sow  to  alfalfa.  We  could 
sow  flax  and  the  bugs  would  not  touch 
that,  but  flax  would  throw  us  two 
weeks  later  in  getting  the  crop  off,  so 
we  will  try  oats.  We  will  sow  seed 
shipped  in  from  Texas,  as  seed  from 
this  state  is  said  to  be  much  better 
than  the  native  grown,  just  as  pota 
toes  from  Dakota  do  better  than  those 
grown  here.  There  is  one  crop  that 
seems  to  be  really  a  native  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  however,  and  that  is 
corn.  We  can't  send  away  from  home 
and  get  any  better. 

Well,  the  Kansas  legislature  killed 
the  bill  placing  a  recording  tax  on 
mortgages  in  lieu  of  the  usual  prop 
erty  tax.  I  had  thought  this  record 
ing  tax  law  just  the  thing,  but  the 
discussion  brought  me  to  think  dif 
ferently.  It  is  true  that  under  the 
present  law  the  home  money  lender 
gets  the  worst  of  it,  but  I  think  it  was 
fairly  proved  that  should  the  record- 
ing tax  be  put  on,  the  borrower  would 
have  to  pay  the  bill  and  we  are  set 
against  anything  that  will  make  the 
burden  of  the  debtor  any  greater 
Opponents  of  the  recording  tax  said 
and  I  think  truly,  that  the  recording 
fee  would  simply  be  passed  along  to 
the  borrower  just  as  the  mortgage  tax 
is  passed  along  in  Nebraska.  Could 
this  not  be  done,  the  interest  rate 
would  be  raised  for  the  foreign  money 
lender  would,  if  honest,  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  his  mortgage  in  the  state 
where  he  lived  and  the  recording  fee 
besides.  If  there  is  one  thing  settled 
we  think  it  is  this:  That  the  burden 
of  taxation  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
money  lender.  If  it  is,  he  will  pass  it 
along  to  the  borrower;  if  he  cannot 
pass  it  along  in  that  way,  he  will 
withdraw  his  money  from  that  local- 
ity. The  recording  fee  in  lieu  of  tax 
would  have  helped  the  home  money 
lender  here  by  1  per  cent  in  most 
places,  but  we  do  not  think  this  would 
have  been  taken  off  the  interest  rate. 

One  great  objection  we  have  to  the 
plans  of  many  for  resting  or  improv 
ing  the  land  is  that  the  rotation  eon- 
templates  a  hay  crop  and  continued 
mowing  instead  of  pasturing.  While 
it  is  no  doubt  better  for  the  land  to 
be  put  in  a  hay  crop  rather  than  to 
raise  grain  year  after  year,  it  is  also 
true  that  this  way  does  not  help  the 
land  as  much  as  a  system  of  pastur- 
ing would.  The  reason  more  do  not 
rotate  their  plowed  land  with  pasture 
is  because  of  the  trouble  in  getting 
any  grass  set  that  will  make  good 
pasture  They  do  not  have  this  diffi- 
culty back  east  as  we  do  here  west 
of  the  Missouri;  here  the  grass  we 
can  grow  to  make  pasture  is  limited 
to  a  very  few  varieties.  We  are  going 
to  try  to  get  one  field  set  in  pasture 
this  spring,  and  for  that  purpose  will 
sow  a  mixture  of  clover,  timothy  and 
bluegrass.  Our  heavy  soil  grows 
grass  pretty  well  if  we  have  a  decent 
season  and  we  hope,  by  sowing  this 
field  to  the  grass  alone,  that  we  will 
get  a  stand  that  will  live  over  the 
summer.  We  have  never  sowed  clover 
here  that  we  did  not  get  a  stand,  but 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  we  were 
lucky  enough  not  to  have  sown  any  in 
the  years  when  clover  failed.  On  the 
high  ground  we  have  found  that  a  top 
dressing  of  horse  manure  helped 
greatly  in  getting  a  stand,  the  manure 
and  clover  seed  being  harrowed  into 
the  ground  together. 

The  price  of  eggs  has  dropped  to 
14  cents  a  dozen  here  this  week  and 
we  expect  this  to  be  the  low  mark 
until  real  warm  weather  sets  in.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  first  drop  in 
price  usually  carries  the  price  down 
lower  than  it  really  should  be,  and 
there  is  a  recovery  later.  Hence  it 
comee   about   that  just  before  incu- 


bators and  old  hens  are  set  that  eggs 
are  more  plentiful  than  at  any  time 
after.  This  is  such  a  time.  I  wonder 
that  the  price  has  gone  as  low  as  it 
has  with  meat  at  such  an  altitude 
and  with  lent  still  with  us.  There  is 
no  meat  that  can  now  be  bought  any- 
where that  approaches  in  food  value 
eggs  to  the  same  money  value.  It  is 
a  wonder  that  city  folks  do  not  find 
this  out  and  buy  eggs  more  freely. 
But  while  we  get  only  14  cents  for 
them  here,  there  is  no  telling  what, 
the  citv  man  has  to  pay  at  his  corner 
grocery.  The  open  winter  brought 
such  losses  to  the  cold  storage  men 
that  they  do  not  feel  like  taking  a 
strong  hold  again,  I  suppose.  Speak- 
ing of  poultry  products,  one  firm  of 
poultry  buyers  in  this  county  bought 
and  shipped  thirty-two  cars  of  poultry 
last  year  and  they  were  only  one  of 
many  buyers.  We  did  not  use  to  take 
any  account  of  poultry  products; 
but  how  we  would  miss  them  now  if 
we  no  longer  had  any  for  sale! 


TILE  SUB-IBBIGATION 

A  Seward  county  subscriber 
writes:  "What  is  the  best  way  to 
use  drain  tile  for  irrigation?  How- 
deep  should  the  tile  be  laid  under  the 
ground  to  get  the  right  amount  of 
moisture  for  the  crops?  Where  may 
tile  suitable  for  this  purpose  be  se- 
cured ?" 

We  understand  that  in  southern 
California  various  kinds  of  tile  have 
been  used  in  sub-irrigating  plants, 
including  tile  made  from  cement, 
clay  and  wood.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  use  of  ordinary  drain 
tile  for  this  purpose  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  controlling  the  amount  of 
water  that  will  pass  through  its 
walls  and  joints  at  any  given  point 
in  the  field.  Thus  water  introduced 
into  a  system  of  tile  laid  under 
ground  may  all  seep  out  on  the 
"near"  side  of  the  field,  leaving  the 
more  distant  points  unwatered. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  a  new 
system  of  sub-irrigation  Has  been 
devised  and  patented  in  which  ce- 
ment tile  without  joints  is  used.  This 
tile  is  made  with  a  machine  just  as 
it  is  laid.  Every  four  feet  on  the 
lateralis  is  a  port  through  which  wa- 
ter mav  pass  out.  The  size  of  these 
ports  is  guaged  when  the  system  is 
laid  so  as  to  provide  for  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  water  over  the 
field.  Such  a  system  is  arranged 
with  stop  cocks,  so  that  water  may 
be  shut  out  of  any  branch  lateral  iu 
the  system.  Water  is  pumped  into 
a  main  feed  tile,  from  which  it  flows 
to  the  branches  and  laterals.  The 
depth  at  which  the  tile  is  laid  is 
from  two  to  two  and  one-half  fee;, 
and  the  distance  between  the  later- 
als is  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet,  de- 
pending upon  the  kind  oi  soil;  they 
must  be  closer,  of  course,  In  close- 
textured  soils. 

The  theory  of  this  kind  of  irriga- 
tion is  that  the  water  carried  into  the 
soil  through  the  tiles  will  come  up- 
ward and  spread  laterally  througn 
the  soil  by  the  force  of  capillarity, 
just  as  oil  follows  up  a  lamp  wick. 
Several  advantages  are  claimed  for 
the  method,  one  of  which  is  that  it 
saves  water,  because  there  is  no 
chance  for  evaporation  from  open 
ditches.  Another  is  that  irrigation 
in  this  way  does  not  destroy  the  sur- 
face mulch  of  loose  earth. 

A  sub-irrigation  system,  using  con- 
tinuous cement  tile  installed  in  a 
field  near  Lincoln  a  year  ago  failed 
to  give  the  results  that  were  expect- 
ed. The  water  introduced  into  the 
tiles  seems  to  have  mostly  drained 
away  below.  Just  over  the  laterals 
some  improvement  iu  the  growth  of 
the  crops  could  be  seen,  but  it  did 
not  extend  far  on  each  side.  The  lat- 
erals were  two  rods  apart  and  two 
and  one-half  feet  under  ground  in 
this  case.  The  water  did  not  travel 
laterally  through  the  soil  as  far  as 
those  who  installed  the  system 
thought  it  would.  The  soil  in  this 
field  is  very  close-textured;  to  make 
the  system  work  in  such  soils  the 
laterals  must  be  laid  closer  together 
and  nearer  the  surface. 

If  the  subscriber  that  asked  the 
above  question  will  send  his  com- 
plete address,  which  he  neglected  to 
do  with  his  inquiry,  we  will  give  him 
the  address  of  the  owners  of  the 
patents  on  this  cement  tile  system. 


Whether  tested  with  the  teeth,  a 
jack-knife  or  an  approved  seed  corn 
tester,  the  important  thing  is  to  know 
that  the  stuff  will  grow 


Wednesday,  March  26,  1918 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  U  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Cold  Bath  for  a  Colt 

A  large  creek  runs  across  the  lower 
part  of  our  place,  and  our  horses  and 
cattle  often  cross  it  to  find  better 
feeding.  One  night  early  in  the 
spring  a  heavy  rain  came  up.  By 
morning  the  creek  was  overflowing 
its  banks,  which  made  it  impassable 
for  our  stock.  My  father  had  left 
some  of  them  in  the  pasture  that  night, 
among  them  being  a  mare  and  her 
colt. 

This  mare  took  a  notion  to  come 
home  the  next  day  and  started  to 
cross  the  creek.  My  father  saw  her 
and  threw  some  corn  over  to  her, 
thinking  she  would  eat  that  and  not 
try  to  cross.  But  she  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to  it  and  came  right  on. 
The  colt  tried  to  follow  its  mother. 
She  swam  to  shore,  but  the  current 
was  so  strong  that  it  carried  the  colt 
down  stream  for  some  distance.  At 
last  it  was  stopped  by  some  brush 
near  the  bank,  and  all  we  could  see 
was  it°  head. 

Its  mother  kept  looking  at  it  and 
nickering,  so  they  took  her  to  the 
house  and  'phoned  to  one  of  the 
neighbors  to  get  the  colt  for  us,  as  it 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek 
from  our  place  and  we  couldn't  cross. 
He  came  and  got  the  colt  and  took  it 
to  his  barn.  That  evening,  after  the 
creek  had  gone  down  enough  for  us 
to  cross,  my  father  took  its  mother 
and  went  after  it.  He  brought  it 
home,  safe  at  last,  after  its  cold  bath. 
— Beulah  Weatherman,  age  12,  Moun- 
tain Grove,  Mo. 


A  Wasbout 

Last  spring  there  was  a  washout 
southwest  of  our  place.  It  washed  the 
dirt  away  from  the  railroad  track 
and  the  water  was  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  deep.  The  trains  could  not  cross 
at  all.  We  went  down  to  see  it  and 
quite  a  number  of  our  neighbors  were 
there  too.  In  the  forenoon  a  man 
fell  into  the  water,  but  the  others 
pulled  him  out.  Some  girls  were 
tiding  in  the  water  horseback,  on  one 
horse,  and  when  they  were  almost 
across  one  of  them  jumped  and  went 
into  the  water.  Sho  got  wet! — Merle 
Edna  Gaddis,  age  8,  Grant,  Neb. 


Sad  Ending  of  a  Joy-Ride 

My  brothers  had  made  a  cart  out 
of  an  old  buggy,  and  one  Sunday  last 
May  my  friend  Mabel,  my  sisters  and 
I  decided  to  go  for  a  ride  in  it.  We 
started  on  top  of  the  hill  and  all 
went  well  until  we  got  to  the  bottom ; 
then  the  cart  ran  into  a  tree  and  I 
fell  off  and  hurt  my  finger.  There 
was  a  ring  on  my  finger,  and  mamma 
had  to  file  it  off  because  the  finger 
was  so  swollen.  My  friend  was  so 
frightened  that  she  went  right  home. 
I  could  not  go  to  school  for  about 
a  week,  and  it  took  five  weeks  for 
my  finger  to  heal.  We  have  never 
gone  riding  in  that  cart  since. — Etta 
Krahmer,  age  12,  Emerson,  Neb. 


Oue  Ride  Too  Many 

My  sister  and  I  were  coasting  one 
winter  afternoon,  and  she  pulled  me 
down  bill  with  the  rope  a  few  times. 
Papa  was  cutting  wood  and  told  us 
to  carry  it  in.  I  begged  and  begged — 
"Just  one  more  ride,  papa:"  So  papa 
let  me  go  just  one  more  time.  My 
sister  let  go  of  the  sled  rope  and 
down  I  went.  There  was  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  sled  tipped 
over  and  threw  me  right  into  it.  The 
first  thing  1  did  was  to  look  up  at 
papa;  I  was  very  frightened,  for  I 
thought  he  would  give  me  a  whip- 
ping, but  he  just  laughed  at  me.  I 
was  covered  with  mud,  and  they  tease 
me  about  it  yet. — Eva  Keel,  age  12, 
Harrison,  Neb. 


The  Way  of  Pets 

Last  year  I  had  a  little  chicken 
named  Pet  and  she  grew  like  every- 
thing. I  fed  her  and  was  very  fond 
of  her.  Wherever  I  went  she  would 
go  too,  and  I  could  catch  her  when- 
ever I  wanted  to.  I  often  tied  a  pink 
ribbon  around  her  neck  and  my  little 
sister  would  catch  her  and  take  her 
on  the  porch  and  play  with  her. 
Sometimes  she  put  beads  around  her 
neck.  She  made  a  nest  in  a  basket 
on  the  porch  and  one  day  Pet  laid  an 
egg  in  it   and  my  sister  was  much 


surprised.  After  a  time  Pet  got  sick 
and  in  a  few  days  she  died,  and  we 
were  very  sorry.  We  mado  a  box  and 
put  her  in  it  and  buried  her  under  a 
pretty  evergreen. — Mamie  Koca,  age 
10,  Milligan,  Neb. 


A  Frightened  Horse 

A  year  ago  last  Thanksgiving  we 
had  company  at  the  house  to  spend 
the  day.  One  family  had  walked,  so 
when  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  home 
papa  went  to  the  barn  and  hitched  up 
a  horse  to  take  them.  He  tied  the 
horse  to  a  post  and  went  to  get  the 
whip.  While  he  was  gone  she  be- 
came frightened  and  reared  so  that 
she  threw  herself  and  broke  the  shaft 
and  her  bridle.  Papa  ran  to  the  post 
and  jumped  on  her  back,  then  he 
called  to  me  to  get  a  rope,  which  I 
did.  He  then  unhitched  her  and  rode 
her  out  to  the  pasture.  She  was  not 
hitched  up  single  again  till  this  fall, 
but  we  girls  drive  her  to  school  all 
the  time  now.  She  shies  a  little,  but 
still  she  goes  pretty  well. — Mildred  E. 
Harrington,  age  12,  Kimball,  Neb. 


Dangerous  Tactics 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  my  father, 
mother  and  I  went  with  grandpa  in 
his  auto  to  the  Beaver  Crossing  pic- 
nic. When  we  were  about  half  way 
there  we  came  to  a  buggy  that  was 
going  the  same  way.  It  would  not 
move  out  of  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  the  side  we  had  to  pass  on  had 
a  large  ditch.  Grandpa  drove  out  of 
the  read  as  far  as  he  could,  but  the 
front  of  the  auto  struck  the  buggy, 
the  horse  became  frightened  and  ran 
up  an  embankment,  and  over  went 
the  buggy.  We  stopped  and  went 
back  to  help  them  unhitch,  and  then 
went  on,  but  I  did  not  enjoy  myself. 
When  the  time  came  to  go  home  I  did 
not  want  to  start,  but  we  reached 
there  all  right.  I  did  not  like  to 
ride  in  the  auto  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, though. — Cleo  Miller,  age  12, 
Friend,  Neb. 


Getting  Acquainted  With  Steam 

One  day  a  few  weeks  ago  I  found  a 
two-ounce  can  with  a  screw  top,  so 
I  thought  I  would  experiment  a  little 
with  s+eam.  I  put  some  water  in  it 
and  set  it  on  the  stove.  I  didn't 
have  the  top  screwed  down  tight  and 
the  steam  escaped  as  fast  as  it  was 
made,  so  I  re-filled  the  can  and  took 
it  to  the  work-shop  and  fastened  it  in 
the  vise  and  screwed  it  as  tight  as 
I  could. 

Then  I  built  a  fire  in  the  forge  and 
set  the  can  on  and  began  to  pump 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  that  plan 
might  not  be  safe,  so  I  turned  a 
bucket  over  the  can.  Then  I  began 
to  pump  fast  and  pumped  that  way 
for  about  a  minute  when  the  can 
"busted."  It  made  an  awful  racket 
when  it  exploded,  and  my  face  and 
hands  were  scalded  and  my  eyes 
were  full  of  coal  dust. 

Mamma  heard  the  noise  and  came 
outside,  and  by  that  time  I  was  out- 
side too.  When  she  saw  me  she 
screamed.  I  was  holding  my  eyes 
shut  and  my  face  was  all  black,  and 
she  thought  maybe  I  had  got  my  eyes 
blown  out.  After  she  had  cleaned  the 
coal  dust  out  of  my  eyes  we  went 
into  the  shop  to  see  what  was  done. 
The  coal  was  all  blown  out  of  the 
forge  and  the  bottom  of  the  bucket 
was  nearly  torn  out. 

When  papa  heard  about  it  he  said 
that  if  I  didn't  quit  experimenting 
they  would  have  to  come  out  some 
time  and  tenderly  pick  up  my  pieces 
and  lay  them  to  rest.  He  thought  it 
was  a  very  foolish  experiment. — Jason 
Christner,  age  14,  Hayes  Center,  Neb. 


Five  Little  Rabbits 

Last  summer  there  were  some 
rabbits  that  stayed  near  our  cow-shed 
in  the  pasture  not  very  far  from  the 
house.  My  sister  and  I  liked  to 
watch  the  rabbits  eat  clover  and  the 
corn  which  we  put  out  there  for  them. 
Not  long  after  this  we  found  a  hole 
in  the  pasture  which  was  about  a 
foot  long  and  very  nicely  lined  with 
their  hairs  and  cotton  from  the 
cottonwood  trees.  We  wondered  what 
it  was  and  what  made  it,  so  the  next 
evening  we  watched  to  see.  We  did 
not  have  to  wait  long,  for  presently 
we  saw  the  rabbits  come  and  crawl 
into  It,  so  we  knew  they  had  made 
the  hole. 

About  a  week  later  we  went  to  the 
spot  and  to  our  surprise  found  five 
little  animals  that  looked  like  young 
rats,  but  they  were  very  small.  At 
first  we  were  a  little  anxious  to  know 
what   they   were,  but   sorvn   made  up 


our  minds  that  they  must  be  baby 
rabbits.  Every  day  we  went  to  see 
them,  and  they  seemed  to  be  bigger 
and  prettier  every  time.  When  they 
were  about  a  month  old  they  could 
run  very  fast,  but  we  always  caught 
them  and  played  with  them.  At  last 
they  became  quite  tame  and  very 
fond  of  us.  Sometimes  they  would 
follow  us  about  their  nest.  They 
were  very  handsome,  and  about  five 
inches  in  height. 

One  day  as  we  played  with  them 
our  dog  Rover  was  there,  and  he 
caught  one  and  killed  it  with  his 
sharp  teeth.  We  felt  very  sorry  for 
the  rabbit,  but  we  had  four  left.  The 
next  Sunday  our  cousins  came  to  visit 
us  and  we  went  out  to  play  with  the 
rabbits.  One  of  the  boys  put  a  rope 
around  the  neck  of  one  and  dragged 
it  until  he  choked  it;  then  but  three 
of  them  were  left.  Another  day  some 
hunters  were  going  across  the  pas- 
ture and  saw  one  of  the  rabbits  by 
the  nest.  One  of  the  men  aimed  his 
rifle  at  it  and  shot,  and  the  poor 
little  rabbit  fell  dead.  The  hunter 
ran  and  picked  him  up  and  tied  him  to 
his  belt,  and  then  there  were  but  two. 

Not  long  after  that  some  cruel  boys 
were  in  our  pasture,  and  one  of  them 
picked  up  a  heavy  stone  and  threw  it 
at.  our  "Bonny."  It  wounded  him 
very  much;  his  whole  body  was 
covered  with  blood.  He  just  gave 
one  lour  squeak  and  died  before 
evening,  so  then  there  was  only  one 
of  our  pretty  rabbits.  We  thought 
■lots  of  him  and  did  not  want  him  to 
be  killed  in  any  way,  so  we  took  him 
into  the  house  and  put  him  in  a 
large  box.  But  he  did  not  like  that. 
He  would  not  eat  nor  drink,  and  be- 
fore a  week  passed  he  died,  so  none 
of  our  rabbits  was  left. 

We  felt  as  if  we  had  lost  our  dear- 
est companions,  and  I  think  the 
mother  rabbit  also  mourned  for  them 
very  much.  The  other  two  old  rab- 
bits were  seen  no  more  in  the  pasture 
nor  anywhere  else.  We  often  put 
corn  out  there,  but  none  of  it  was 
eaten;  we  always  found  the  same 
amount  we  left.  —  Josie  F.  Kassik, 
Milligan,  Neb. 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

ithout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
"ow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
7  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
nheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
>n  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS  TakTa""  * 

money  exhibiting  and  setting  our  bicycle?. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coastor-Brahe  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual price t 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  ift'rial  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  M3lb  CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


with  knowl 
edge  oi  (arm 


farmers  Sons  Wanted 

stock  entf  (an  education  to  work  in  as  office;  SSO  a  month 
»'tfc  advancement,  steady  employment,  must  be  nonest  and  re- 
iBablea  Bim&ck  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established 
m  each  state  Apply  at  once,  girlng  full  particulars.  The  Vet- 
■Sltmart  »«!••♦»  Aseeelatlea,  Dept.  II.  Leaslen,  Canada 


Bird 
Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animate  '-•»rB a»  home to moiml 
ra.ssssasa  birds,    animals,  gams 

beads,  fish;  twa  skims:  make  beautify', 
rnsiand  robes.   Decorate  your  horn* 
•with  your  own  trophies.    Make  bis 
"noriey  mounting  for  others.  Laam 
quickly  during  spare  time  W»  guarantee  iuc 
MM.   Chargnlo*.  Write  today  for  FREE  11 
'  «f/  Justrated  book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
showing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
male.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
53  Monarch  Bide..  Omaha.  Nehr 


Learn  to  operate  and  repair 
automobiles.  Training  on 
vulcanizers,  drill  presses, 
lathes.  Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing.  Free  catalog.  Ir 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
2342  O  St.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


EasieronYpurEaflne 

Fastest,  lightest-running  ^ 
mill  made.    No  burrs.  One 
set  rollers  grinds  6,000  bu.  of 
cob— wet  or  dry.  Force  feed— 
can't  clog. 

c^^BullDog 

-Try  It  Ten  Days  Free 

If  it  doesn't  "make  good"  on  your  1 
farm  —  grind  faster,  finer,  cheaper 
than  any  mill  you  ever  saw — send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay 
one  cent  down.  Write  for  details,  ; 
stating  H.  P.  of  engine.  ' 
Lou  Mlg.  Co.,  253  East  Road.  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Model  **MT"  Touring  Car,  $900.00,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

EQUIPMENT  INCLUDES:  Three  Oil  Lamps,  Two  Gas  Lamps,  Prest-O- 
Lite  Tank,  Mohair  Top  with  Side  Curtains  and  Top  Cover.  Windshield,  Horn. 
Demountable  Rims  with  Spare  Rim.  Tire  Holders,  Tool  Kit  with  Jack  and 
Tire  Repair  Outfit  with  Pump. 

THE  K-R  l-T  IDEA  OF  VALUE 

The  K-R-I-T  is  up  to  date  in  every  point  of  design  and  equipment, 
but  these  are  not  the  qualities  which  are  most  necessary.  You,  Mr. 
Farmer,  must  have  a  car  which  will  give  you  daily  and  satisfactory 
service  the  year  around,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  from  a  car  of 
proper  design  which  has  been  built  by  skilled  workmen  from  the 
best  of  materials. 

These  are  the  very  qualities  which  lift  the  K-R-I-T  out  of  the 
$1,000.00  class.  Send  for  our  latest  catalog,  which  is  fully  descriptive 
of  K-R-I-T  cars,  and  contains  illustrations  of  all  models  and  working 
parts.  Study  carefully  the  design  and  quality  of  materials  used  in  the 
K-R-I-T,  note  the  ball-bearing  unit  power  plant  with  "en  bloc"  motor, 
generous  size  of  crank  shaft,  chrome  nickel  transmission  gears  and 
the  aluminum  transmission  and  crank  cases  which  not  only  add  to  the 
strength  of  construction  but  reduce  the  weight.  The  axle  and  springs  are 
made  from  Vanadium  Steel  and  steering  arms  from  Chrome  Vanadium. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  K-R-I-T  features  which  spell 
K-R-I-T  value.  Write  us  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer,  who 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  try  the  K-R-I-T  on  your 
own  roads  without  placing  you  under  any  obligations. 

OTHER  MODELS 

Model  "KR"  Roadster  $900.00  Fully  Equipped 

Model  "KR"  Covered  Delivery  1900.00  Fully  Equipped 

K-R-I-T  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  isso  e.  m.  b.vu.  Defroit,  Mich. 
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THc  dollars  you  pay  the  butcher— the  cents  he 
pa">s  you— keep  that  difference  in  your  own 
pockets  by  doingyourown  killing  and  prepar- 
ing pork  products  for  the  market.  Beefsteak 
prices  for  sausage— and  cannot  you  make  as  good 
sausage  as  anyone  ?  For  this  kind  of  work  as 
well  as  household  uses,  you  will  always  find  an 

ENTERPRISE 
Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

the  greatest  of 
helpers.   It  has  a 
four-bladed  knife 
that  really  chops, 
cutting  fast  and  ac- 
tually cutting  — 
does  not  mangle, 
squeeze  or  crush 
the  meat.  The  dif- 
ference means  an 
actual  market 
price  benefit. 
There  is  no 
question 
about  there 
being  a 

market  for  such  products  —  it  always  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  you  can  command  and  get  your  own  prices. 

The  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Chopper  will  be  an 
every-day-through-the-year  help  in  the  kitchen,  light- 
ening the  wife's  work  and  enabling  her  to  prepare 
unusually  dainty  dishes  with  trifling  effort.  Easy  to 
clean,  too.  It  repays  its  cost  almost  every  week.  En- 
terprise Meat  AND  Food  Choppers  are  made  in  45  sizes 
and  styles— hand,  steam  and  electric  power. 

No.   5— Family  size  hand$l  75 

No.  12— Farmers*  6ize  hand   2  25 

No.  22  —  Farmers'  size  hand  4.00 

We  also  make  cheaper  food  chopper??,  but  recommend 
the  above.  Send  for  **The  Enterprising  Housekeeper," 
a  fine  200-recipe  cook  book,  4c,    Your  wife  will  like  it. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO,  OF  PA. 
Dept.  883  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Double  Guarantee  Tag  — 

on  Standard  Brand  Tools 


A  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer  and  from  us 

to  you  on  such  well  known  tools  as 
ENTERPRISE  KITCHEN  UTENSILS 
DISSTON  SAWS 

IRWIN  SOLID  CENTER  AUGER  BITS 

MAYDOLE  HAMMERS 

AND   ALL    LEADING  BRANDS. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  tools  bearing  Double 
Guarantee  Tag 

WRIGHT  &  WILHELMY  CO. 

Wholesale  Distributors 


a  K&iaixvazos  m 

%S£2  Direct  to  You" 


Kalamazoo  ranges  make  happy  housewives— 
get  the  big  Kalamazoo  catalogue  that  proves 
Kalamazoo  convenience  —  economy— handsome 
appearance.  Latest  features — oven  thermometer, 
glass  oven  doors,  etc.  Astonishingly  liberal  offer. 
Kalamazoo  stoves  and  ranges  are 

Easy  to  Try— Easy  to  Buy 

We  give  you  80  Buys*  Free  Trial— 86O  Bays' 
Approval  Test.  You  get  the  absolute  factory 
price.  You  save  from  $5  to  $4».  It's  all  the 
same  to  us  whether  you  send  all  cash  or  make 
small  payments,  we  ship  the  day  your  order 
comes.  We  pay  freight  right  to  your  station. 
Get  our  big  illustrated  book  of  400  styles  and 
sizes  of  stoves.  Read  the  MOO  000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee.  Ask  for  Catalogue  2io.  1!>1  todav. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  also  make  Furnaces  and  Ons  Stoves.  Special 
Catalogue  on  request. 


THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

Was  incorporated  in  1906. 

Confines  its  business  strictly  to 
Nebraska. 

Is  an  old  line  company. 
Issues  all  of  the  standard  forms 
of  non-participating  or  low  premium 

policies. 

Offers    installment    settlements  of 

exceptional  liberality. 

Has  over  $5,000,000  of  Insurance  in  force. 

Issues  policy  with  total  and  permanent 
disability  benefit  and  on  which  the  company 
pays  double  the  face  of  the  policy  In  case 
of  accidental  death. 

For  additional   Information   call   or  write 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A   NEBRASKA  COMPANT 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 

Lighter,  more  wholesome,  and  just 
as  good  as  those  made  from  the  pure 
buckwheat,  are  cakes  made  of  half 
buckwheat  and  half  graham  flour.  If 
the  buckwheat  is  unadulterated  and 
the  graham  the  real  thing  (whole 
wheat  ground  fine  and  nothing  added), 
two  parts  graham  to  one  of  buckwheat 
is  liked  even  better  by  some,  and 
these  cakes  can  be  eaten  with  im- 
punity by  those  with  whom  pure 
buckwheat  disayre.es 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  l( 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

ONE   KIND    OF   A    FARM  Eli 

He  sells  the  whole  of  the  apple  crop 

Whatever    the    price    may  be; 
And  he  sells  his  milk  to  the  last  lene  drop, 

There's  none  for  the  family. 
When  he  kills  a  pig,  he  sells  that  too, 

And   the   same   with    a   beef   or  lamb, 
While  the  family  fare  the  whole  year  through 

Is  bacon  and  spuds  and  ham. 

He  sells  the  eggs  that  his  hens  may  lay, 

And  the  chickens  themselves  as  well, 
For  he  says,  "There  ain't  no  farm  can  pay 

If  you  eat  what  you've  got  to  sell;" 
And    he    takes   his   children   out   of  school 

As   soon   as   the   law'U  allow, 
For  he  says  the  teacher's  a  "gol-durn  fool," 

And  he's  "needing  the  kids  to  plow." 

His  wife  is  weary  and  bent  and  sad 

With  the  labor  that  she  has  done, 
And  his  children  have  never  known  or  had 

Their  rightful  portion  of  fun, 
But  his  cattle  are  fine  and  big  and  fat, 

And  his  horses  are  sleek  and  trim. 
Now,   here  is  the  question,   plain  and  flat: 

Are  YOU  in  a  class  with  him? 

— Berton  Braley  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 


School  "Credits"  and  "Grades" 
Hearing  the  children  talk  of  the 
beginning  of  the  final  examinations 
for  the  school  year,  and  of  their 
hopes  of  "passing,"  brings  to  mind 
again  thoughts  concerning  this  par- 
ticular fallacy  in  our  schools  system 
— promotions  based  on  credits  and 
examinations. 

Theoretically,  it  is  a  most  logical 
way  of  arriving  at  a  correct  and 
mathematical  measurement  of  the 
child's  mental  capacity;  but  prac- 
tically it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
and,  to  my  mind,  a  large  part  of  the 
real  answer  to  the  question  that  is 
being  so  insistently  asked  all  over 
the  country:  What  is  the  matter  with 
our  school  system? 

I  am  not  denying  that  in  the  hands 
of  competent,  experienced  teachers  it 
might  be  all  that  it  appears  to  be  on 
the  surface,  but  the  majority  of 
teachers,  especially  in  our  country 
and  village  schools,  are  neither 
experienced  nor  competent;  hence 
the  results  vary  according  to  the 
competency  of  a  succession  of  young 
teachers. 

Don't  think  because  your  child  is 
"passed"  each  year  to  the  next  higher 
grade  that  he  is  necessarily  qualified 
to  pass,  and  don't  think,  either, 
because  he  failed  in  examination  that 
he  is  duller  than  the  rest  of  the  class 
and  is  not  as  ready  as  any  to  pass 
on.  Investigate  before  you  draw  any 
definite  conclusions. 

Go  into  some  of  our  country  and 
village  schools  and  observe  the  work 
there,  look  into  the  course  of  study 
and  note  what  is  supposed  to  be 
done;  and  then  briefly  go  over  the 
ground  that  has  been  "covered" 
during  the  term  and,  without  refer- 
ence to  question  lists,  endeavor  to 
draw  out  from  the  class  just  what 
they  really  know  of  the  subjects  they 
have  been  over. 

"Been  over,"  I  say,  for  in  many 
cases  that  is  as  deep  as  they  have 
gone  into  the  meaning  of  their  work, 
and  a  little  questioning  reveals  the 
fact  that  they  have  few  definite  ideas 
as  to  principles  and  real  meanings. 
But  they  will  pass  all  right  if  they 
are  good  at  memorizing.  Their  daily 
grades,  if  you  please,  will  bring  up 
the  average,  for  they  get  credit  for 
their  work  as  revealed  in  their  daily 
grades. 

Hence,  though  their  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  month  often  shows 
that  they  have  no  clear  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  work  over  which 
they  have  hastily  passed,  their  daily 
grades,  showing  that  they  made  a 
fairly  good  recitation  each  day  by 
practically  memorizing  the  words  of 
the  text-book,  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  if  they  show  up  well 
n  figures  the  report  card  will  te|l  a 
very  satisfactory  tale  to  the  folks  at 
home — if  they  never  look  behind  that. 
*    *  * 

But  there  is  not  room  to  enter  into 
a  comprehensive  discussion  of  this 
question  of  measuring  mental  capac- 
ity. It  is  enough  for  the  present  to 
say  that  it  can't  be  done  in  figures 
based  on  the  daily  recitations  of 
children  who  are  being  hurried 
through  the  grades  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  course  of  study.  I 
wouldn't  give  two  straws  for  credits 
based  on  the  keeping,  in  figures,  of 
daily  grades,  and  I  wouldn't  give  two 
straws  for  the  work  of  a  teacher  who 
can't  treasure  the  capacity  of  every 
one  of  her  pupils  Just  as  well  with- 
out keeping  daily  trader 


When  a  pupil,  at  the  end  of  a  term 
of  work,  can't  pass  a  fairly  good 
examination  based  on  that  work,  it 
means  to  me  one  of  two  things 
either  that  the  teaching  was  not  what 
it  should  have  been  or  that  the  pupil 
tailed  to  give  the  attention  and  study 
necesary  to  get  a  grasp  of  his  work 
and  the  thing  to  do  first  is  to  locate 
the  cause  of  failure. 

And  then  what?  Why,  go  after  it, 
If  the  first  cause  was  incompetency 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  make  an 
effort  to  have  a  competent  teacher 
hired  another  year.  Put  up  the  money 
for  good  work  and  then  demand  it 

Incidentally  I  might  mention  that 
if  forty  or  fifty  dollars  per  month  is 
all  the  district  thinks  a  good  teacher 
is  worth,  you  would  better  study 
values  a  while.  If  you  measure  such 
service  by  dollars  and  that  sum  is  the 
limit  according  to  your  measure,  why 
you're  probably  getting  all  you  pay 
for  and  have  "no  kick  coming." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause 
seems  to  be  in  the  failure  of  the  pupil 
to  do  his  part,  the  problem  must  be 
worked  out  by  other  rules.  And  it  is 
a  problem,  and  there  is  no  solution 
that  will  apply  to  all  cases.  If  boys 
and  girls  could  be  made  to  understand 
early  in  their  school  life  that  they 
get  out  of  it  in  direct  proportion  to 
what  tbey  put  into  it,  the  problem 
would  be  easier  of  solution,  both  at 
home  and  at  school. 

This  school  question  isn't  a  one 
sided  one  by  any  means,  and  not  all 
of  the  blame  for  faulty  work  nor  all 
of  the  credit  for  good  work  can  be 
given  the  teacher,  but  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  good  work  from 
an  incompetent  teacher.  But,  largely 
by  reason  of  this  beautiful  credit 
system,  which  makes  it  easy  for 
incompetents  to  make  a  good  showing 
— in  figures — more  of  this  class  are 
available  than  of  the  competent  ones 
who  can  find  a  better  market  for 
their  brains  and  their  efficiency  in 
almost  any  other  line  of  work;  and 
competent  teachers  are  often  hard 
to  find. 

So  begin  the  search  early  and  base 
your  decision  on  the  results  they 
have  obtained  in  actual  practice 
rather  than  upon  their  diplomas 
And  when  you  get  a  good  teacher, 
keep  her  at  any  price,  for  her  worth 
can't  be  measured  in  dollars. 


An  Appreciation 

To  Home  Circle:  "A  Student's" 
defense  of  our  public  school  system 
is  a  very  well  written  article  and 
deserves  commendation. 

Adams  Co.  E.  E.  E. 


Who  Knows  a  Bunion  Care? 

To  Home  Circle:  Can  anyone  give 
me  a  sure,  safe  and  tried  cure  for 
bunions  or  enlargement  of  the  toe 
joint?  I  would  be  very  glad  of  an 
answer  just  as  sooa  as  possible. 
Richardson  Co.  MRS.  J.  C 


Macaroni  and  Cheese 

To  Home  Circle:  Pour  boiling 
water  over  macaroni  and  boil  until 
tender,  then  pour  off  the  water 
Place  in  a  baking  dish  a  layer  of 
macaroni,  then  a  layer  of  grated 
cheese,  and  so  on  until  the 
dish  is  full,  seasoning  each  layer 
with  salt,  pepper  and  bits  of  butter; 
then  put  on  one  cupful  of  milk.  Bake 
slowly  one-half  hour.  S.  G. 


Macaroni  and  Cheese 

To  Home  Circle:  This  is  my  recipe 
for  cooking  macaroni  with  cheese: 
Break  up  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
macaroni  and  boil  in  salted  water 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  drain  and 
cover  with  cold  water.  Be  sure  to 
do  this,  as  cold  water  keeps  macaroni 
from  turning  dark.  Put  into  a  bak- 
ing dish  alternate  layers  of  cracker 
crumbs,  macaroni  and  grated  cheese; 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter. 
The  top  layer  should  be  of  crackers. 
Cover  all  with  sweet,  rich  milk  and 
bake  about  half  an  hour  in  a  mod- 
erate oven,  or  until  nicely  browned. 
I  hope  the  sister  will  like  this. 

"SWEET  SIXTEEN." 


"What's  One  Man's  Meat-" 

To  Home  Circle:  In  looking  over 
the  pages  of  a  fashion  magazine  I 
remarked  to  my  sister-in-law,  who 
was  here  visiting  from  Nebraska:  "I 
wish  I  could  see  some  good  and 
pretty  fashions  once  more."  She  re- 
plied: "I  like  them  better  than  amy 
we  have  had."  So  there  is  the  dif- 
ferpnep   In   people's   tastes.     At  the 


time  she  was  wearing  a  dress  skirt 
straight  across  the  hips  which  showed 
her  form  very  plainly,  and  as  her 
hips  were  very  large  it  made  her 
look  far  worse  than  if  there  had  been 
a  little  fullness.  As  our  home  paper 
remarked  last  week,  "Give  us  fuller 
dinner  pails  and  fuller  dress  skirts  " 
MRS.  F.  C.  JOHNSON. 

Colorado. 


Domestic  Conservation 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  been  a 
silent  member  of  the  Home  Circle 
for  a  good  while  and  now  will  write 
some  of  my  ways  of  doing  things,  hop- 
ing they  will  be  of  help  to  someone. 

This  month  has  been  a  very  busy 
one  down  here  and  the  weather  very 
changeable.  Fuel  is  scarce  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  so  we  have  to 
buy  ooal,  and  I  found  that  by  filling 
the  fire  box  of  the  range  nearly  full 
of  buffalo  chips  (or  cow  chips)  and 
then  putting  a  couple  of  fire-shovels 
full  of  nut  coal  on  top,  it  heats  better 
and  saves  fuel.  We  use  nothing 
but  these  "chips"  to  heat  water  for 
butchering. 

Did  \ou  ever  try  using  the  stomach 
of  the  hog?  We  use  it  and  it  is  quite 
good.  Empty  and  wash  it  after 
turning  it  inside  out,  then  take  a 
sharp  knife  and  peel  off  the  lining 
(it  is  not  hard  to  remove).  Then  soak 
in  salt  water  over  night,  fill  with 
peeled  Irish  potatoes,  season  with 
pepper,  salt  and  a  little  sage,  and 
roast.  I  usually  put  the  heart  in  one 
end  of  the  pan  with  it. 

We  keep  the  jowls  and  fry  them  like 
side  meat,  and  have  had  people  here 
at  meal-time  that  did  not  know  the 
difference.  We  like  boiled  pigs'  feet 
with  vinegar;  and  perhaps  others  do 
too,  but  think  the  cleaning  too  hard. 
I  find  it  easy  enough  when  I  put  a 
vessel  on  the  stove  and  fill  it  half 
full  of  boiling  water  that  covers  the 
toes  entirely  and  comes  half-way  up 
the  legs,  which  are  set  in  upright. 

I  put  in  two  feet  and  let  them  get 
hot,  then  scrape  one  and  put  it  back 
while  I  pull  the  toes  off  the  other 
one;  then  put  that  back  and  do  like- 
wise to  the  other  and  then  scrape  it. 
If  the  hoofs  can't  be  slipped  off  by 
hand,  just  run  a  sharp  knife  down 
the  front  of  each  nail  and  it  will 
oome  off  easily  if  hot  enough. 

Today  it  was  most  agreeable  to  sit 
by  the  fire  so  I  finished  a  single  sheet 
that  I  started  to  make  last  night  of 
flour  sacks.  I  then  made  soma  little 
coffee  sacks  of  the  same  material. 
What  are  they?  I  use  them  in  the 
coffee-pot  to  boil  the  coffee  in  so  that 
the  grounds  will  not  get  in  the  cups, 
for  I  grind  our  coffee  at  home  and 
make  it  extra  fine  to  get  the  full 
strength  without  much  boiling.  I  cut 
a  sugar  sack  in  two  and  hem  the 
raw  edges  to  use  as  milk  strainers, 
for  I  like  cloth  much  better  than 
wire  gauze. 

We  wish  to  ask  if  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Home  Circle  can  give  a 
tried  recipe  for  pickling  pork  in 
summer-time.  There  is  a  way  to  do 
it,  and  often  we  would  like  to  kill  a 
small  hog  in  summer — or  even  a  big 
one  if  we  could  be  sure  of  keeping  the 
meat.  MRS.  C.  R.  HARTM\N. 

Texas 


NEBRASKA'S  DAIRY  POSSIBILITIES 

(Continued  from  Page  403) 

state  in  having  ideal  markets  for 
dairy  products.  The  demand  for 
whole  milk  has  been  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply  in  the  vicinity  of  practi- 
cally every  one  of  the  large  towns 
and  cities  during  the  past  several 
years.  A  good  many  shipments  of 
whole  milk  are  made  to  Lincoln  and 
Omaha  from  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  while  Denver,  Sioux  Cily  and 
other  bordering  cities  offer  a  fancy 
price  for  a  good  grade  of  sweet 
cream.  The  ice  cream  trade  is  fast 
developing  into  a  business  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  through  its 
requirements  is  calling  for  a  large 
part  of  the  product  of  our  best 
dairies. 

Probably  our  biggest  and  largest 
market  and  the  one  that  will  always 
be  dependent  upon  us  is  the  one 
calling  for  export  butter.  All  of  the 
larger  eastern  cities  use  all  the 
product  from  the  surrounding  dairies 
in  the  form  of  whole  milk  for  im- 
mediate consumption.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  them  to  look  to 
other,  more  distant  localities  for 
their  butter.  Further  than  this,  we 
can  put  butter  on  the  New  York 
market  at  a  lower  price  and  in  almost 
short  a  time  as  the  creameries  of 
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that  state.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  product  goes  forward  in 
car  lots  by  fast  freight,  while  the 
small  eastern  creamery  must  ship  in 
small  quantities  and  by  slow  local 
express. 

Over-Prodnction  Unlikely 
That  there  is  no  danger  of  over- 
production can  easily  be  seen  by  a 
glimpse  of  market  conditions  during 
the  last  decade.  The  following  table 
gives  the  average  quotations  on  the 
Elgin  butter  market  by  years: 

Aver,  price 

Year  per  Lb. 

1901   21c 

1902   24c 

1903   23c 

1904   21c 

1905     24%c 

1906  -   24%c 

1907   27%C 

1908   27c 

1909   28y2c 

1910   29%c 

These    prices    indicate   a  healthy 

market  condition,  and  the  continued 
high  butter  prices  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  at  the  present  time, 
bear  out  the  feeling  that  the  market 
is  continually  getting  stronger.  The 
market  for  butter  has  been  around 
35  cents  so  far  this  year,  and  the 
cold  storage  warehouses  are  not 
carrying  the  usual  supply  of  tubs. 
These  factors  mean  that  the  dairy 
farmer  will  at  all  times  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  product,  and  that  the 
price  will  be  fairly  constant  regard- 
less of  financial  flurries  which  de- 
press the  market  for  other  farm 
produce. 

We'll  Always  Want  Milk 

Milk  is  an  article  of  food  for  which 
there  will  always  be  a  demand.  For 
a  considerable  length  of  time  the  in- 
fant is  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  milk  for  food.  The  American 
people  have  become  accustomed, 
through  generations  of  usage,  to  have 
butter,  cheese,  milk  and  cream  upon 
the  table  almost  three  times  per  day. 
The  housewife  of  the  present  time 
could  hardly  prepare  a  meal  without 
the  use  of  this  important  constituent 
of  her  favorite  dishes. 

According  to  statistics  the  average 
daily  consumption  of  whole  milk  per 
capita  is  two-thirds  of  a  pint.  It 
would  take  endless  figures  to  com- 
pute the  amount  of  milk  that  is  used 
in  a  year  for  immediate  consumption, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  dairy 
products  that  make  up  the  dietary  of 
our  people.  This  consumption  is 
bound  to  continue  and  increase  with 
the  population  even  though  the  price 
of  milk  products  rises  beyond  the 
comparative  price  of  other  food- 
stuffs. The  American  people  and  the 
peoples  of  other  nations,  for  that 
matter,  will  always  use  milk  in  as 
large  or  larger  proportions  than  at 
the  present  time,  so  we  need  have  no 
fear  as  to  a  continuous  market. 
Dairy  Stock  Profitable 

Milk  products  represent  only  one 
part  of  the  market  end  of  the  dairy 
business.  While  the  demand  for  milk 
has  steadily  increased  the  supply  of 
dairy  stock  has  actually  been  dimin- 
ishing. There  is  an  exceedingly  keen 
demand  for  all  breeds  of  dairy  stock, 
which  cannot  be  fully  supplied  for  a 
good  many  years.  When  grade  dairy 
cows  are  selling  around  $100  per 
head,  yearling  heifers  above  $40,  and 
dairy  veals  at  a  price  that  offers  a 
good  profit,  the  breeding  side  of  the 
dairy  business  becomes  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  present-day  farm  «perations. 

Much  more  could  be  said  in  sup- 
port of  Nebraska's  wonderful  dairy 
possibilities,  but  I  believe  the  points 
enumerated  here  regarding  the  ad- 
visability, aye  the  need,  of  adopting 
dairy  farming  as  a  means  of  building 
up  our  soils,  developing  a  permanent 
system  of  agriculture  for  our  farms, 
and  insuring  us  a  long  time  average 
net  profit,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
importance  of  dairying  in  our  state. 


LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

For  the  week  ending  March  22. 

In  the  state  senate  the  storm  centers  at 
the  week  were  action  on  the  governor's 
second  set  of  appointments  for  the  state 
board  of  control,  and  the  big  revision  code 
for  insurance  laws  of  the  state,  particu- 
larly as  to  where  future  authority  over 
regulation  and  supervision  should  re^t.  In 
the  house  the  heavy  debate  anS  sharp 
struggles  occurred  over  two  railroad  bills, 
the  limitation  of,  trains  to  not  more  than 
fifty  cars  regardless  of  tonnage,  and  the 
Keckley  bill  reducing  freight  rates  10  per 
cent  on  commodity  rates  for  general  Ne- 
braska products,  and  20  per  cent  on  all 
class  rates,   less  than  carload  lots. 


The  governor  Bent  up  to  the  senate  the 
names  of  Henry  Gerdes  of  Falls  City  for 
the  six-year  term,  Judge  Howard  Kennedy 
of  Omaha  for  the  four-year  term,  and  of 
Sllai   A.    Holeomb    for    the    two-yen;  term 


This  action  was  taken  after  consultation 
with  republican  senators,  who  agreed  to 
reconsider  their  action  on  Gerdes  and  to 
allow  him  to  be  renamed,  provided  some 
other  names  be  submitted  in  place  of  C.  H. 
Gregg  of  Kearney  and  Charles  Graff  of 
Bancroft.  The  state  constitution  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  senate,  for  the  governor 
was  precluded  from  sending  back  the  same 
names  a  second  time  unless  the  senate 
expressed   a  willingness  to   receive  them. 


The  big  insurance  bill  in  the  senate  took 
more  than  three  days  for  its  consideration. 
The  measure  was  the  work  of  the  codifica- 
tion commission,  employed  by  the  state, 
and  was  charity  work  on  Its  part.  Some 
provisions  were  distasteful  to  almost  all 
insurance  companies,  and  the  measure  was 
vigorously  fought.  It  had  friends  enough, 
however,  to  prevent  any  serious  amend- 
ments. The  chief  fight  was  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  an  insurance  board,  composed 
of  the  governor,  attorney  general  and 
auditor,  should  control  the  enforcement  of 
this  law,  or  the  auditor  be  given  that 
authority  as  at  present.  Auditor  Howard 
appealed  vigorously  for  support  for  him- 
self. He  considered  that  taking  away 
from  him  the  insurance  department  prac- 
tically killed  the  auditor's  effectiveness  as 
an  official.  The  motion  to  substitute  the 
auditor  for  the  board  was  lost  on  roll 
call  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  for  and  sixteen 
against. 


The  fifty-car  bill  in  the  house  had  been 
vigorously  fought  by  the  railway  com- 
panies, through  petitions  and  letters  and 
circulars.  It  was  the  product  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  different  companies,  who 
argued  that  it  would  be  a  life  saver.  Others 
said  it  was  intended  to  make  more  Jobs 
for  railway  trainmen.  A  standing  com- 
mittee largely  hostile  to  it  sent  it  to 
general  file.  It  lost  ground  steadily,  until 
when  it  came  up  for  discussion  its  friends 
were  glad  to  amend  it  to  a  seventy-car 
limit.  This  effort  was  defeated  and  the 
bill  was  then  defeated  by  the  heavy  ma- 
jority of  seventeen  for  and  sixty-four 
against.  Following  was  the  vote  for  the 
bill — Anderson  of  Boyd.  Baker,  Cronin, 
Elmelund,  Elwood,  Hardin,  Mallery,  Mor- 
ris, McAllister,  Nichols,  Norton,  Regan, 
Reische,  Reynolds,  Shipley  and  Snyder. 
Absent  and  not  voting — Allen,  Banks,  Bar- 
tels,  Fisher,  Fuller,  Grueber,  Gustin,  Harris, 
Heiliger,  Hoff,  Hubbard,  Jones,  Losey, 
Maurer,  Murphy,  Palmer,  Tates  and  Ballen. 


Druesedow,  Flanagan,  Foster,  Gustafson, 
Hagerty,  Hartwell,  Haslk,  Hoff,  Jeary,  Mal- 
lery, Mockett,  Morris,  Quiggle,  Reynolds, 
Richardson  Searle,  Simon,  Smith,  Stearns, 
Stebbin»,  Stephen  of  Merrick,  Stevens  of 
Lincoln,  Surgarman,  Tates. — 33.  Total, 
forty-six.  Absent:  Brott,  Buckner,  Grue- 
ber, Losey.  McCarthy  of  Greeley,  O'Mal- 
ley— «. 


The  house  passed  the  general  appropri- 
ation bill  through  committee  of  the  whole 
with  no  amendments  other  than  those 
offered  by  the  committee  in  charge.  It 
carried  a  total  of  $2,749,000,  exclusive  of 
the  maintenance  of  normal  schools.  This 
means  an  Increase  over  two  years  ago  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the  com- 
mittee did  its  best  to  keep  the  total  down. 
An  effort  was  made  to  cut  out  $14,000  for 
seven  Junior  normal  schools,  but  under  the 
attacks  from  the  members  representing  the 
seven  favored  cities  the  amendment  lost 
heavily.  The  house  had  provided  a  three- 
fourths-mill  levy  for  the  four  normals,  for 
salaries,  maintenance  and  buildings,  or 
about  $625,000  for  the  biennium.  The'  bill 
went  to  the  senate  where  the  total  was 
increased  to  one  mill,  or  a  total  of  about 
$900,000  for  the  biennium.  The  house  is 
not  likely  to  concur  in  the  senate  amend- 
ment which  gives  to  these  normals  more 
money  than  they  had  even  asked  for,  gives 
them  all  they  wanted  in  salaries  and  main- 
tenance, and  one  good  building  for  each 
school,    costing   nearly    $100,000  each. 


The  freight  rate  reduction  bill  was  more 
fiercely  contested.  It  developed  into  a 
trial  of  the  state  railway  commission,  the 
merits  and  weaknesses  of  the  bill  itself 
being  lost  sight  of.  For  the  most  part 
republican  house  members  fought  the  bill 
in  their  efforts  to  defend,  the  commission. 
The  democrats  lined  up  for  the  bill  because 
they  desired  to  attack  the  commission. 
The  final  vote,  which  was  deadlocked  for 
an  hour  and  then  tried  again  the  next  day, 
showed  thirty-seven  democrats  and  eleven 
republicans  for  it,  and  thirteen  democrats 
and  thirty-three  republicans  against  It. 
The  bill  failed  of  passage  by  three  votes. 
Six  members  were  absent,  five  of  them 
excused.  Here  is  the  vote:  For  the  bill — 
Democrats:  Anderson  of  Boyd,  Banks, 
Bartels,  Bollen,  Elmelund,  Fisher,  Fox, 
Fries,  Fuller,  Funk,  Heiliger,  Hoffmeister, 
Hubbard,  Jackson,  Jones,  Keckley,  Knud- 
son,  Korff,  Maurer,  Murphy,  McAllister, 
McCarthy  of  Cuming,  Norton,  Orr,  Palmer, 
Pearson,  Potts,  Regan,  Reuter,  Rudisill, 
Schueth,  Scott,  Shipley,  Snyder,  Trumble, 
Van  Deusen,  Weston — 37.  Republicans'. 
Anderson  of  Kearney,  Cronin,  Elwood, 
Erickson,  Foulon,  Hardin,  Harris,  Hostetler, 
Lee,  Nichols,  Wood — 11.  Total,  forty-eight. 
Against  the  bill — Democrats:  Busch,  Fall- 
stead,  Gates,  Greenwalt,  Gustin,  Kauffman, 
Mather,  McKissick,  Pilger,  Reische,  Schaupp, 
Sindelar,  Speaker  Kelley — 13.  Republicans: 
Allen,  Anderson  of  Douglas,  Ayers,  Baker, 
Brain,     Burket,     Chappell,     Corbin,  Davis, 


The  house  passed  the  recall  amendment 
bill,  including  in  its  terms  Judicial  officers. 
The  vote  was  seventy-one  to  eighteen  for 
the  bill.  The  senate  passed  the  proposed 
amendment  allowing  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  system  of  taxation.  Now  the  con- 
stitution insists  of  equal  taxation  of  every- 
thing. The  house  concurred  in  small 
senate  amendments  and  the  proposition  Is 
in  the  governor's  hands.  The  retail  dealers' 
association  bill  allowing  garnishment  of  10 
per  cent  of  a  laboring  man's  wages  for 
debt,  which  passed  the  house  more  than  a 
month  ago,  was  considered  in  thq  senate 
and  recommended,  with  a  vital  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  provides  that  such 
garnishment  can  be  made  only  where  the 
debt  was  for  necessities  of  life  and  only 
after  a  judgment  has  been  secured 


Two  road  bills  passed  the  house,  one 
allowing  the  creation  of  road  dragging 
districts  and  a  mill  levy  for  maintenance, 
the  other  to  allow  county  boards  to  levy 
the  county  road  fund  independent  of  the 
road  district  levies,  and  to  make  these 
latter  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
districts.  The  county  levy  is  limited  to 
one  and  a  half  mills.  Another  road  bill 
coming  up  this  week  is  for  the  abolition 
of  elective  road  overseers  and  for  the 
expenditure  of  all  the  county  road  fund 
by   the  authorities  of  the  county. 


containing    a  superb 

lection  oi  distinc 
itterns — all  new — best 
:olnrs — anything  you  wa..t 
-all  at  positively  lowest 
prices  ever  made  I 
I  want  to  sell  2,000,000  farmers  wall 
paper  and  other  necessaries  direct 
from  factoryat  big  reductions.  I  save 
them  money  and  can  save  you  !  Give 
me  a  chance  to  prove  it.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  at  once  for  this 
greatest  sample  book  of  choice  bar- 
gains.   Will  save  you  dollars.  Free. 

M.  W.  Savage,  President 
M.  W.  SAVAGE  FACTORIES,  Inc 
DEPT.  109.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


Richmond  Talk  No.  11 

The  RICHMOND  is  equipped 
with  a  five  bearing  crank  shaft, 
sawed  out  of  a  solid  steel  bar  and 
brought  to  perfect  finish  withont 
losing  one  iota  of  the  original 
strength  of  the  steel. 

Drop  forge  crank  shafts  are 
heated  several  times,  formed  under 
hammers  weighing  a  ton  or  more 
and  by  such  process  part  of  the 
crank  shaft  hammered  exceedingly 


hard  and  other  parts  of  the  same 
shaft  are  stretched  and  bent 
sharply,  creating  two  qualities  in 
the  steel. 

It  costs  more  to  saw  the  RICH- 
MOND crank  shaft  out  of  this  solid 
bar  of  steel,  but  it  makes  a  better 
crank  shaft.  It  is  stronger,  it  will 
last  longer.  Then  again,  it  is  a 
five  bearing  crank  shaft.  Most 
competing  cars  have  only  three 
bearings  and  some  only  two 

Price  $1200,  including  mohair  top 
and  envelope,  prest-o-lite  tank, 
windshield,  nickel  finish  and  me- 
chanical tire  inflator. 

IdTtrunril  fluffs.  jjSnjqJ 

WESTERN  DISTRIBUTERS 


GOPHERS 


I    MAKE    TRAPS  FOB 
catching    Pocket  Gopher* 
Write   for   FREE  Booklet 
A.   F.   RENKKN     Box  B     KRAMER  NEB 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the  ads. 
-S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Why  Roller  Bearings  are  Best 

You  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  draw  a  stone  on  rollers  than  to  drag  it  along  the  ground.  You  have 
seen  houses  moved  on  rollers  many  times.  Our  mechanical  engineers  have  applied  the  same  principle  to  wagon  building.  They 
have  invented  and  perfected  an  improved  roller  bearing  with  specially  hardened  steel  bushing,  for  farm  wagons,  that  runs  Y3  to 
y2  easier  than  the  ordinary  f rictional  sliding  bearings.  This  invention  has  revolutionized  farm  wagon  construction,  and  every 
wagon  will  soon  have  roller  bearings.  Official  tests  of  Road  Experts  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  show  remarkable  results. 

Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagons 

Do  One-third  More  Work  and  Do  It  Easier 


because  the  roller  bearings  run  so  much  lighter  and  require  less 
power  to  pull  the  load.  They  save  time— money— horses-harness- 
feed— repair  bills— greasing— trouble,  and  wear  on  the  wagon.  Iney 
are  much  easier  on  the  horses,  and  soon  pay  for  themselves  by 
economy  of  operation. 

Write  For  Our  Free  Book 

w'lich  explains  the  improved  Schuttler  Roller  Baaring  construc- 
tion and  gives  records  of  official  tests  by  United  States  Government. 

PETER  SCHUTTLER  CO. 

2521  West  22nd  Street  Chicago 

The  World's  Greatest  Wagon  Factory 
Established  1843 


The  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagon  is  not  an  all  steel" 
wagon  with  steel  wheels— but  the  "Old  Reliable"  Peter  Schuttler 
Quality  Wagon— the  "One  Best"— with  standard  wood  wheels,  steel 
axles,  and  our  latest  and  greatest  improvement— the  Schuttler 
Patented  Roller  Bearing. 
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Operate 
Your  Binder 
with  a 
Cushman 
Engine 


I^HE  Farm  Cushman  Engine  saves 
a  team  and  makes  grain  cutting 
easy.  All  the  horses  do  is  draw  the 
machine.  The  engine  does  all  the 
work  of  operating. 

Steady  power  is  supplied.  The  sickle 
never  stops  when  the  bull  wheel  skids. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  low,  wet 
ground.  More  work  and  more  satis- 
factory work  can  be  done  in  all  con- 
ditions of  weather  and  grain. 

Hundreds  of  these  engines  are  now 
in  use— on  grain  binders  everywhere 
— on  rice  binders  in  the  South  and  on 
corn  binders. 

Operating  cost  is  low — 30c  to  50c  a 
day.  That's  actual  experienceof  users. 

The  Farm  Cushman  is  the  original 
binder  engine.  It  is  the  first  engine 
ever  adapted  to  binders  and  thd  only 
one  in  successful,  use. 


The  engine  is  4  cycle,  4  h.p.,  weight 
under  200  lbs.   It  speeds  to  5  h.p. 
easily.   Built  on  the  automobile  en- 
gine plan— high  efficiency  and  great 
power  in  light  weight. 
It  is  fitted  with  high  grade  Schebler 
carburetor.    Its   automatic  throttle 
governor  measures  out  just  enough 
fuel  to  do  its  work  at  any  required 
speed  and  no  more. 
The  Farm  Cushman  fits  any  binder. 
It  can  be  detached  and  used  separately 
to  run  any  other  farm  machine. 
We  build  6-8  h.  p.  and  20  h.  p. 
specialty  engines  for  heavier  farm 
duties.     Power  for  all  purposes. 
Tell  us  your  needs. 
You  should  know  this  binder  engine. 
Read  the  story  of  advantages  told  by 
its  users.   Send  for  free  book. 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  2036  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


This  Famous  Door  Makes, 
Silage  Feeding  Easy 

The  most  important  part  of  a  silo  is  the  door.     On  it 
depends  yonr  convenience  anA  safety  in  every  day  use.  That's 
why  no  silo  on  earth  can  compare  with  the  Hinge  Door  Silo 
for  genuine  satisfactory  service.    Think  of  the  conven 
ience  of  keeping  your  silo  doors  closed  air-tight  the 
year  around.  Protects  your  silage  from  freezing  in  winter 
and  drying  out  in  summer.    The  Hinge  Doors  can  be] 
opened  and  closed  with  one  arm  easier  than  your  barn 
doors.  Doors  can't  bind,  sag,  stick  or  freeze 
in,  because  they  set  against  the  door 
frame  instead  of  into  it 
Write  for  book 


about 


CO?, 
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Malleable 
iron  ladder 
formed  by  the  big: 
hinges  makes  the  safest 
ladder  ever  put  on  any 
silo.  7-inches  for  hand 
^and  foot  hold;  all  steel  door 
frame  —  heavy  Billet 
steel  hoops — staves  of 
first  ciear  lumber— tongrued 
and  grooved  full  J£  inch-  weatherproof  steel 
spline — strong  anchors  base. 

Lansing  Silos 

The  far-famed  silo  manufactured  in  Lan- 
sing, Mich,  now  sold  exclusively  by  us  with 


has 
more  good 
points  to  its  general 
construction  than  you  ever 
believed  possible. 

many  improvements  in  its  construction. 
With  the  exception  of  the  door  feature 
it  has  practically  the  same  high  grade 
construction  we  have  incorporated  into 
the  Hinge  Door  Silo. 


"Ui 


Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos.  You 
will  be  overlooking  your  best  interests  if 
you  don't  write  us  at  once  for  full  facts. 

Silberzahn  Silage  Cutter 

Sold  exclusively  by  us,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  Many  valuable  improve- 
ments this  year.  Cuts  any  kind  of  forage. 
All  facts  clearly  told  in  our  catalog. 


WOODS  BROS.  SILO  &  MFG.  COMPANY 
LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

Successors  to  Nebraska  Silo  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Severance  Tank  &  Silo,  Co.  Lansing,  Mich. 
Branches.-  Lansing,  Mich.,  Maryville.  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la..  East  St.  Louis,  III,, 
Topeka,  Kan.,  Lexington.  Ky.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
NOW—  Write  Dept.  22 »  Nearest  Office. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

81  8  Court  Street  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


'MADE  IN  NEBRASKA"  SHOW 


A  "Made  in  Nebraska"  show  was 
staged  in  the  city  auditorium  at 
Omaha,  March  5  to  15,  ten  days.  Only 
the  products  of  Nebraska  manufactur- 
ing plants  were  included  among  the 
exhibits.  The  purpose  of  the  show 
was  to  set  forth  vividly  to  as  many 
as  came  the  great  extent  and  variety 
of  manufactured  articles  now  being 
produced  in  this  state.  It's  a  safe 
bet  that  no  visitor  left  the  auditorium 
without  learning  of  from  one  to  a 
dozen  articles  being  made  in  Nebraska 
that  he  had  not  credited  to  this  state 
before. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  Nebraska 
is  a  purely  agricultural  state,  and 
cannot  become  great  in  manufacturing 
because  we  are  too  far  removed  from 
the  sources  of  raw  material.  But  that 
depends — there  is  one  class  of  raw 
material  of  which  we  have  an  abun- 
dance, and  of  which  we  ship  great 
quantities  out  of  the  state  every  year 
in  unfinished  form.  We  refer  to  the 
products  of  Nebraska  farms.  This 
state  is  surely  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  manufacturing  that  have  for  their 
object  the  conversion  of  farm  products 
— dairy  products,  cereals  and  livestock 
— into  finished  forms  for  consumption. 
This  is  a  field  of  manufacturing  in 
which  we  are  limited  only  by  our 
ability  to  grow  the  raw  materials. 

A  visit  to  the  "Made  in  Nebraska" 
show  proVed  that  we  are  now  engag- 
ing in  this  kind  of  manufacturing  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  Nearly 
a  dozen  large  flour  mills  had  tasty 
displays  of  their  products  in  bags  and 
cartons,  and  the  more  enterprising 
were  showing  bread,  buns  and  biscuits 
made  of  their  flours.  In  recent  years 
we  have  been  eating  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  in  new  forms — breakfast  foods, 
chopped,  flaked,  baked,  puffed  and 
rolled.  At  the  Omaha  show  a  number 
of  milling  and  wholesale  grocery  firms 
displayed  brands  of  cereal  foods  made 
from  Nebraska  grain  right  here  in 
Nebraska. 

Two  large  biscuit  companies,  mak- 
ing full  lines  of  cookies,  crackers  and 
related  articles,  by  their  displays 
evidenced  the  fact  that  the  working 
up  of  the  wheat  crop  into  still  more 
highly  finished  products  is  not  being 
neglected  within  our  borders.  We 
can  now  eat  bread,  breakfast  food  and 
soda  biscuits  every  process  in  the 
production  of  which  has  occurred 
right  here  in  Nebraska. 

Another  conspicuous  example  of  the 
conversion  of  the  raw  material  of  the 
farm  into  finished  form  for  consump- 
tion is  the  creamery  industry.  This 
was  well  represented  at  the  show  by 
the  exhibits  of  several  large  central- 
ized plants.  Because  of  the  scattered 
nature  of  farm  dairying  in  this  state 
conditions  have  been  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  centralized 
creameries,  so  that  Nebraska  boasts 
the  largest  creamery  in  the  world. 

Along  with  breakfast  foods  and 
cream,  we  produce  in  Nebraska  the 
sugar  to  sweeten  the  dish.  The 
Scottsbluff  Sugar  Company,  which 
operates  a  large  factory  at  Scotts- 
bluff, had  an  attractive  display  at 
Omaha,  showing  the  factory  in  minia- 
ture, and  the  various  stages  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets.  This 
factory  produced  44,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  from  the  1912  beet  crop,  and 
expects  to  turn  out  60,000,000  pounds 
from  the  crop  of  1913.  One  of  the 
activities  of  the  keepers  of  the  sugar 
booth  was  to  hand  out  literature  call- 
ing attention  to  the  forthcoming 
revision  of  the  tariff,  and  urging 
Nebraska  people  to  write  their  con- 
gressmen and  senators  to  go  easy  on 
the  sugar  schedule. 

In  point  of  volume  of  business  the 
packing  industry  at  South  Omaha  is, 
of  course,  the  biggest  Industry  in 
Nebraska  converting  raw  material 
into     finished     forms    for    food  The 


big  packers  were  not  represented  at 
the  show,  however. 

A  half  dozen  or  more  firms  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  candy  had 
exhibits  at  the  show.  Whether  they 
use  Nebraska  sugar  we  did  not  learn, 
but  no  doubt  they  do,  at  least  occa- 
sionally, which  shows  that  here  in 
Nebraska  we  are  taking  all  the  steps 
involved  in  converting  water  and  air 
into  bon  bons. 

Three  or  four  broom  factories  made 
displays.  In  one  instance  brooms 
were  exhibited  by  a  farmer  and  his 
sons,  who  grow  their  own  broom  corn. 
It  is  certain  that  if  we  applied  our- 
selves to  the  task  we  could  grow 
enough  broom  corn  in  Nebraska  to 
sweep  the  state  clean.  At  present, 
however,  we  are  importing  quantities 
of  brush  from  Kansas  and  other 
states. 

Garden  and  field  seeds  are  not 
manufactured  products  —  at  least  it 
would  require  a  stretching  of  the 
imagination  to  classify  them  as  such 
— but  it  was  a  "made  in  Nebraska" 
show,  and  how  could  Nebraska-grown 
seeds  be  shut  out  under  that  name? 
At  all  events  two  seed  companies  had 
attractive  displays  of  seeds  done  up 
in  packages  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

Three  concerns  showed  how  we 
may  literally  rear  palaces  from  the 
earth  in  Nebraska;  they  exhibited 
Nebraska-made  brick  and  building 
tile.  We'll  see  and  hear  more  of  these 
building  materials  as  lumber  grows 
scarcer  and  the  idea  of  permanency  in 
construction  takes  a  firmer  grip  upon 
us.  Another  exhibitor  showed  how 
good  drain  tile  could  be  produced  by 
mixing  Kansas  cement  with  Nebraska 
sand  —  Nebraska-made  even  if  one  of 
the  ingredients  must  be  imported. 
However,  the  geologists  tell  us  that 
we  have  good  cement  material  in  this 
state,  so  that  ultimately  we  may  expect 
to  see  cement  products  that  are  wholly 
composed  of  Nebraska  materials. 

A  lot  of  leather  originates  in  this 
state,  but  it  leaves  in  the  form  of 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  Is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer.  Packer  and  Mulcher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 


on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  In  one  operation. 
It  will  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  In  8  sizes.  1  and 
3  sections.  Sold  direct  to  you  on  one  year'*  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

every  farm- 
er and  land- 
owner  to  have  our 
Illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  the  machine. 
Its  principle  and  advantages 
over  all  others.  It  gives  testl 
monials  from  many  farmers  prov 
lng  what  it  will  do  on  wheat,  alfalfa  and  otoercrops. 
It  contains  valuable  Information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soli  for  better  results.  Send  for  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 
Box  207  Hastings,  Nebr 


LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

On  Your  Lumber  Bill 

WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  25% 

in  price  and  deliver  yon  belter 
grades  than  yon  have  had 

You  pay  when  goods  are  received 
and  found  all  there  and  of  grade 
specified. 

H.  F.  Cady  Lumber  Go. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 
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hides.  Could  all  those  hides  be  made 
into  leather  and  leather  products  right 
here,  Nebraska  would  take  high  rank 
:is  a  manufacturing  state.  Some  of 
those  hides  do  come  back,  however, 
as  leather  to  be  worked  up  within 
our  borders.  Two  harness  and  sad- 
dlery manufacturing  companies  and 
one  shoe  factory  had  exhibits  at 
Omaha.  A  lot  of  our  people  don't 
know  that  shoes  are  made  in  Ne- 
braska. There  is  one  shoe  factory  in 
the  state,  located  at  Omaha.  Though 
operating  within  five  miles  of  the 
place  where  thousands  of  hides  are 
pulled  off  of  cattle,  this  factory  se- 
cures its  leather  "back  east."  Thus 
it  does  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  its 
location  near  the  source  of  leather. 

Although  affected  in  a  different  way, 
millers,  too,  fail  to  realize  the  full 
advantage  of  their  geographical  posi- 
tion. Low  through  rates  out  of  the 
state  on  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and 
low  through  rates  back  again  on  the 
finished  products,  "compared  with  the 
high  local  rates  our  millers  pay  for 
local  distribution,  rob  them  of  much 
of  the  advantage  they  should  enjoy 
by  reason  of  being  adjacent  to  corn 
and  wheat  fields. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  the 
foregoing  that  manufacturing  in  Ne- 
braska is  confined  to  working  up  raw 
materials  produced  on  the  farms  of 
the  state.  In  fact,  a  very  large  part 
of  the  "Made  in  Nebraska"  show  con- 
sisted of  articles  manufactured  from 
materials  not  native  to  Nebraska. 
Gasoline  engines,  land  rollers,  light- 
ning rods,  shirts,  overalls,  neckties, 
suspenders,  hats,  tents,  awnings,  stack 
covers,  incubators,  automobile  tires, 
furniture,  silos,  pianos,  foundry  prod- 
ucts, roofing,  refrigerators,  wagons 
and  even  automobiles  —  all  made  in 
Nebraska  —  were  on  exhibit  at  the 
show. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
articles  enumerated  above  do  not  re- 
quire great  quantities  of  raw  material, 
but  do  require  considerable  labor,  for 
their  production.  The  latter  is  one 
of  our  natural  products,  as  well  as 
the  food  to  support  it,  so  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  lines 
of  manufacturing  are  developing  here 
with  success.  Moreover,  Nebraska 
manufacturers  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
being  near  their  customers. 

The  latter  is  something  they  are 


Shin  _ 
LighiningBods' 

Are  best  by  test.  Recommended  by  en- 
gineers and  experts.  Used  exclusively  by 
many  arge  property  owners.  Only  rod  made 
and  sold  under  a  175,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEAL!* 
W?L ?hjnn  Rods.  Don't  accept  a  substitute 
Write  for  cat-lost  and  full  particulars. 
W.C.SHINK,      loo  IWhSt,  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


not  always  able  to  cash  in  on,  how- 
ever. One  manufacturer  at  an  interior 
town  in  Nebraska  said  that  in  his 
business  railroad  rates  and  the  dis- 
tance from  a  supply  of  steel  and  iron 
did  not  handicap  him  so  much  as  the 
lack  of  prestige  incident  to  being 
located  in  a  small  city.  Is  it  possible 
that  buyers  of  goods  look  more  to  the 
place  where  an  article  is  made  than 
to  the  quality  of  the  article? 

Many  important  industries  in  Ne- 
braska, including  all  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  several  small  cities, 
were  not  represented  at  the  Omaha 
show  at  all.  In  spite  of  that,  however, 
the  show  was  a  success  in  demon- 
strating the  progress  Nebraska  is 
making  in  manufacturing  lines 


SAND  HILLS  "PAY  DIRT ' 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  person 
unacquainted  with  the  name  and  see- 
ing the  word  "sand-hills"  pictures  a 
region  of  hills  and  sand  and  little 
else.  Also,  a  person  traveling  along 
the  North  Platte  river  and  seeing  the 
bluffs  with  the  grass  tramped  off  by 
cattle  would  believe  this  country  to 
be  a  veritable  desert.  But  if  you 
travel,  say,  fifteen  miles  north,  you 
begin  to  strike  the  real  sand-hill 
country.  The  hills  become  higher, 
the  valleys  wider  and  the  soil  blacker. 
In  each  valley  you  will  find  a  Kin- 
kaider  until  the  government  forest 
reserve  is  reached,  then  you  may 
travel  for  miles  and  see  nothing  but 
cattle  and  grass. 

This  reserve  embraces  some  of  the 
best  land  in  the  sand  hills,  and  that 
in  the  valleys  would  raise  the  finest 
kind  of  alfalfa  and  corn.  North, 
south,  east  and  west  of  the  forest 
reserve  lie  the  homes  of  the  Kin- 
kaiders;  yet  certain  people  will  sav 
that  the  reserve  is  not  agricultural 
land.  The  majority  of  the  Kinkaiders 
settled  on  their  claims  with  very 
little  capital.  By  "very  little"  I  mean 
from  $500  down  to  nothing.  Nat- 
urally the  first  two  or  three  years 
were  a  struggle.  The  homesteaders 
had  to  haul  all  their  lumber,  posts 
and  wire,  groceries  and  household 
articles  from  the  railroad  forty  miles 
away.  They  had  no  market  for  their 
poultry  and  cream  unless  tbey  carried 
it  to  towns  along  the  railway.  Now  a 
storage  and  cream  station  is  estab- 
lished about  once  in  every  ten  miles, 
and  there  is  good  prospect  of  a  rail- 
way in  the  near  future. 

During  the  Kinkaiders'  first  years 
of  residence  not  much  of  the  land 
was  broken  up  or  farmed.  The  cattle 
barons  told  them  the  soil  would  blow 
and  would  raise  nothing.  The  very 
idea  of  raising  corn  was  hooted  at. 
Now  each  homesteader  farms  from 
twenty  to  100  acres.  He  raises  corn 
and  potatoes  that  are  the  envy  of 
eastern  farmers,  and  the  possibilities 
for  raising  alfalfa  are  unsurpassed. 
Some  people  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
not  a  farming  country  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  land  is  deeded  the  home- 
steaders will  sell  out  and  leave.  No 
country  will  stand  farming  and  farm- 
ing alone.  Cattle,  horses,  hogs  and 
other  domestic  animals  must  be  raised 
in  any  region  if  it  is  to  be  a  success. 

I  am  not  writing  this  letter  because 
I  have  some  land  to  sell,  for  I  haven't 
an  acre  to  my  name;  neither  do  I 
wish  to  run  down  a  good  country  to 
get  four  sections  of  cheap  grazing 
land.  But  no  person  can  truly  de- 
scribe a  country  unless  he  has  lived 
there.  I  would  advise  Mr.  H.  D.  Lute 
to  file  on  a  Kinkaid  and  then  write 
about  it.  He  would  be  as  enthusi- 
astic as  the  rest.  I  am  only  nineteen 
years  of  age.  I  have  lived  in  the 
sand  hills  five  years,  and  have  gone 
through  some  experiences  that  I  would 
not  care  to  go  through  again;  but  I 
would  do  it  gladly  if  so  doing  would 
give  me  title  to  a  section  of  the  much- 
abused  sand  hill  land. 

VASSAT?    V  ROWND 

MrPhersori  Co 


GEO.  H.  LEE'S 
Great  Poultry  Remedy 

It  tones  the  system,  regulates 
the  bowels,  keeps  chicks  and 
fowls  in  fine  condition.  The  best  remedy  for  Roup, 
Colds,  Canker,  Swelled  Head,  Cholera,  Bowil 
Complaint,  etc.  Actual  figures  show  it  reduces 
chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Given  in  drinking  water 
— no  trouble.  Price  50  cts.  Lee's  Egg  Maker 
should  be  used  by  all  poultrymen.  Large  protein, 
every  ounce  digestible.  Brings  eggs,  makes 
chicks  thrive.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  sure  death  to  vermin. 
Paint  on  roosts;  it  kills  by  fumes.  Does  not  harm  fowls. 
Lee's  fine  poultry  books  (3)  free.  Address 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  U34  Harney  St..  Omaha,  Neb 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

YOU     WILL  SAVE 
MONET 

AND  GET  A  BET- 
TER JOB  If  you  use 
Kecs  Metal  Building 
Corners.  They  take 
the  place  of  corner- 
boards  with  lap  sld- 
IP  ing.  Give  the  popu- 
lar mitred  corner 
effect  without  the 
slow,  expensive  work 
of  beveling  the  sid- 
ing. Saves  lots  of 
time. 

WRITE    FOR  FREE 
SAMPLES  TODAY. 

LKEES^B^wutNa  B3?ix 


Still  Less  Than  $  1 0 

and 400,000 Chicken 
Raisers  Have  Proved 
The  Quality  of 

Johnson's 
Old  Trusty 


M.  M.  Johnson 


H.  H.  Johnson 


— —  400,000  is  quite  an 
army  of  people  to  use  one  make  of 
incubator.  It's  more  than  several  other 
concerns  combined  have  sold!  What's 
the  reason?  Johnson's  Old  Trusty  is 
a  real  hatcher.  It  has  everything  an 
incubator  ought  to  have  and  nothing; 
it  should  not  have.  And  just  because 
Johnson  sells  so  many  every  year  he 
can  afford  to  take  a  smaller  profit  than 
any  other  manufacturer.  That's  why 
his  price  this  year  is  still  less  than 
$10,  for  the  greatest,  most  successful 
hatcher  ever  built. 


Freight  Prepaid— 3 O  to  90  Days'  Free  Trial 

Money  Back  and  lO  Year  Guarantee 

The  Johnsons  have  sold  over  400,000  Old  Trustys  on  that  plan.  Started 
with  65c  capital — built  the  first  Old  Trusty  for  their  own  use. 
Their  own  experiences  and  the  combined  experience  of  their  cus- 
tomers are  centered  in  his  new  1913  poultry  guide.  Send  your  name 
in  to  Johnson  now  and  fret  your  copy  of  this  great  book.   Worth  a 
dollar  of  anybody's  money— but  free  to  you  without  obligation. 

T17        I      Shows  over  330  photographs— tells  all  about  the  Old  Trusty's 
VV  rite.      fine  materials  and  construction.    Don't  you  want  the  book 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  people  help  write!  Send  your  name  on 
a  postal  now — address 

Johnson— The  Incubator  Man,  Clay  Cenier,  Nebr. 


Uncle  Sam's  Poultry  Book 

Written  by  government  experts — every  page  means  money 
in  your  pocket.     Price  20  cents,  worth  $10.00  to  you.  Send 
us  10  2-cent  stamps,  or  2  dimes.    Uncle  Sam  says  you  should 
use  an   incubator  and   tells   how  a   good  one   is   built.     There's  no 
other   machine    made   coming   up   to   the   standard  but 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

which  is  built  Uncle  Sam's  way.      Heavy,  strong,  best  &g 


materials,  many  modern  features  not  found  in  ethers. 
Complete  control  of  heat  and  hatches  chicks  that 
live.  Guaranteed  five  years,  sixty  days'  free  trial. 
Freight  paid.  Put  it  to  work  at  once  and  get  your 
chicks  on  the  early  high-priced  market.  Poultry  and 
eggs  will  be  higher  t»is  winter  than  you  ever  knew 
them  to  be.  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
AND    SPECIAL    REDUCED    SPRING  PRICES. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

BOX   43  FREMONT,  NEB. 


Freight  Prepaid 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  nandle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL- WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ■hip  M 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grade*  alway»  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  price«  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  nave 
no  branch  yards  or  agent*  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES — YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if 
everything  is  sati.factory  send  us  your  check.    We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE-WE  LL 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  1001  no.  oth  stM  Omaha,  Neb. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser  —  S.  R   McKfOvle,  Publisher 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space   In   this   department   costs  3  cents 
per    word.      THE     NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has   a   weekly   circulation   of  40,000  copies, 
nearly   all    in    Nebraska,    and   all    paid  in 
advance.     Copy   must   reach    us   not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 

rUULTKY 

POULTRY 

POULTRY 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— 100,  $4;  15,  $1.50. 
Chas.   Hills,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (19 

JOHN  CROFTON,  THE  BUFF  ROCK  MAN 
Dorchester.  Neb.,  sells  100  eggs  for  $4.50.(13 

SINGLE      COMB      WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs    for    sale.       Wm.    Borwege,  Bladen, 
Neb.  (iy 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS,   $3.60  PER  loo! 
Great    laying    strain.      Mrs.    L.    L.  Drake. 
Nelson,    Neb.  (13 
BLACK    LANGSHAN    EGGS,    $1    PER  15 
$3    for    46;    $5    for    100.      W.    F.  Mohatt 
McCool    Junction,    Neb.  (ig 

LIGHT      BRAHMA      EGGS,     16     FOR  $1. 
Mrs.   M.  Wall,   Eddyvllle,   Neb.  (16 
S.  C.  RED  EGGS,  $1.60  for  15;  100  for  $6; 
farm    range.      C.    M.    Hartley,  Shickley, 
Neb.  (19 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1  PER  16,  FROM 
prise  winning  birds.    E.  C.  Jewell,  DeWltt, 
Neb.  (ij 

ROSE    COMB    BROWN    LEGHORN  EGGS 
100    for    $3.     Frank    Langhammer,  Shelby 
Neb.  (15 
BUFF   ORPINGTON    EGGS,    15    for    $1;  50 
for     $2.75.       Walter     Burgess,  Trumbull, 
Neb.  (14 

REAL  ESTATE 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$1   for   15;    $5   for   100.     Cremora  Aldrich, 
Auburn,  Neb.  (16 
BAW'l'AMS  —  SOME    NICE    BANTAMS  A'l 
$1.50  the  pair  while  they  last.    Ed.  Menden- 
hall,  Salem.  Neb.  (14 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY 
Eggs,   15  for  $1;  50  for  $2.50;   100  for  $4. 
Frank  Kaiser,  Daykin,  Neb.  (15 
POULTRY,    BUTTER    &    EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  A  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 

IF  YOU   ARE  LOOKING  FOR  BARGAINS 
write  me.     Choice  alfalfa,  wheat  and  corn 
lands.      Information    free.      Immell  Land 
Co..  Sharon  Springs,  Kans.  (13 

TURKEYS  —  MAMMOTH     BRONZE  TUR- 
key  eggs  for  sale  In  season.     Julia  Bates, 
Overton.    Neb.  (15 

EGGS      FROM      PURE      BRED  SILVER 
Laced  Wyandottes.  $1.25  per  15.     Mrs.  Wm. 
F.  Schulz,  Creston.  Neb.  (16 
SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3    per    100;    $1.75    for    50.     Ufe  Edzards, 
Route  2,   Bruning,  Neb. 

TAKE  WARNING!     WE  WON'T  BE  ABLE 
to   sell   Aitkin   county,   Minnesota,   lands  at 
present    prices    long.      Write    Land  Agent, 
C.    R.    I.    &    P.    Ry..    349    Wolvln  Bldg., 
Duluth,  Minn.   

ROSE    COMB    R.    I.    RED    EGGS,  FARM 
range,    75    cents    per    15;    $3.50    per  100. 
Mrs.    Sam    McNlsh,    Fairbury,  Neb. 
KELLERSTRASS    $30    MATING.     EGGS  $4 
for     15.       Range,     $5     for     100.  Martin 
Stephen.    Lebanon.   Neb.  (16 
SINGLE     COMB     RHODE     ISLAND  RED 
eggs.   60c  a  setting,   $3.50  per  100.  Henry 
Barlenbruch.   Leigh.  Neb. 

EGGS     FOR     HATCHING     FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  White  Wyandottes,   $1.50   for  15; 
$6  for  100.    Mrs.  L.  D.  Lewis.  Beatrice,  Neb. 
SNOW   WHITE   PLYMOUTH    ROCKS  Ex- 
clusively;    Fishel's    blue    ribbon  winners; 
bred  to  lay.     Farm  range  eggs,  $1  for  15; 
$4   for   100.     Mrs.   J.   M.   Lampert,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  (17 

ROSE    COMB    WHITE    LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,   16  for  $1;   30   for  $1.75;  100 
for  $4.     F.  A.  Ham,  Saronville,  Neb. 
S.    C.    WHITE     LEUHUKjN     HiUUS  t'KUjM 
good  laying  strain,  $1  per  setting  of  16;  $5 
per  100     Len  Fiechter,  Lebanon,  Neb.  (13 
ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
for   sale.     Write   for   mating    list.  Scored 
stock.     Mrs.  D.  E.  Axtell,  Fairbury,  Neb. 

FOR     SALE— 320     ACRES.       RICH  SOIL. 
All  tillable.    On©  mile  from  w esltan,  ^Tal- 
lace  county,  Kansas.    Wheat  and  corn  land. 
Price    $22.50,   part   cash.     E.   W.  Spencer, 
437   The   Rookery,    Chicago,  111. 

INDIAN    RUNNER    DUCKS,    THE  AMER- 
lcan  standard  white  egg  strain.    Grover  C. 
Mooberry,   Dorchester,  Neb. 

COCKERELS — R.    C.    BROWN  LEGHORNS 
— $1.25    and    $2    each.      Geo.    A.  Richards, 
Route   No.   2.   Kearney.  Neb. 
R.  C.   RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  FROM 
selected   stock.    $1   for  15;    $5   for   100.  C. 
Bosselman.    St.   Libory.   Neb.  (13 
WHITE    UMfiNUTUW    •  'UUKISKULB,  H.lilj- 

lerstrass  strain,  from  prize   winning  stock. 
H.  A.   Hamilton,  Yutan,   Neb.  (13 

320    ACRE    HOMESTEAD;     HOUSE;  ONE 

mile    of   new    fence;    fine    neighbors;  three 

miiOE  frnnl  railroad     Partv  can  move  in  at 
m lies  iivnii  idiiiuttu.     *  c*tvj  <. 

once.      Will    relinquish    for    $500.  Write 

C.    C.    Peters,    657    Main    Street,  Sheridan. 

Wvo.  <13 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  PURE, 
strong,     good    layers.      Fifteen    eggs,  $1; 
ton.  $4     Mrs.  E.  Fauquet.  Wahoo.  Neb.  (21 

EGGS    FOR    HATCHING    FROM  CHOICE 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $1  for  16;  $6  per 
100.     Claude  I.  Lansing,  Eddyvllle.  Neb.(15 

NORTHERN    MINNESOTA  —  THE  COUN- 
try  which  has  been  overlooked.  30,000,000 
acres  vaeant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
country;  no  crop  failures;  free  information. 
We  have  no  land  for    sale.  Immigration 
Commission,    Northern   Minnesota  Develop- 
ment Association..  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
Immigration   Commissioner,    Dept.    B,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  (IT 
FOR    SALE   ON    EAST    TERMS,    OR  Ex- 
change  for   good    farm   land   In  Nebraska 
(near    Lincoln   preferred)— 10    room  house, 
modern  in  every  respeot,  first  class  condi- 
tion   throughout,    $2,000   barn   and  chicken 
house,    located    In    the    very    best   part  of 
Lincoln.      Good      Investment  proposlton. 
Rents  for  $50    per    month.      Price  $10,000. 
Prefer  to  sell.     No  cheap  proposition  con- 
sidered  on    exchange.     Address   S.   R.  Mc- 
Kelvie, owner,  care  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lin- 
coln,  Neb.  tf 
GOOD    640    ACRE   FARM    FOR    SALE,  TO 
take    charge    of    at    once.      130-150  broke. 
Mew    house,    barn    for    eight    horses,  milk 
house,  chicken  house,  good  young  grove,  fine 
well  and  windmill;  partly  fenced.  Farming 
land  good  black  soil  with  clay  subsoil;  Vt 
mile    to    school;    10    miles    to    Brady,  Neb. 
On  the  main  line  of  U.  P.  R.  R.     Best  of 

nciirhhArc          Tt     ic     flnp    \  C\     PTt     fTltO     Oaltl6.  All 

for    $7,500,    part    cash,    balance    on  time. 
Write  at  once  or  come  and  see  it.     C.  B. 
Schleicher,    Brady,    Neb.  (13 

ROSE      COMB      REDS.       GOOD  COLOR. 
Splendid   winter   layers.     Eggs,    $1   for  15; 
$5    for    100.     Mrs.    M.    B.    Stream,  Waco, 
Neb.  (13 

FOR  SALE — ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  EGGS 
— Farm   range  stock — $1   per  15,   $1.75  Per 
30.     T.   E.   Griffith,   Fairbury,  Neb.  (13 

EXPRESS     PREPAID     ON     OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.       Cedar     Lawn     Poultry    and  Stock 
Farm,    Fairfield,    Neb.       E.    H.  Kissinger, 
proprietor. 

PRIZE    SINGLE    COMB    RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds — Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $3.50  per  30.  Breed- 
ing stock  for  sale  after  May  1.     Send  for 
list.      Address,    Charles    R.    Metzer,  Silver 
Creek,  Neb.  (13 

S.    C.    BROWN    LEGHORN    EGGS,    $1  per 
setting,    $4    per   190.      Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.    R.   G.   Briggs.   Fairfield,  Neb. 

n.i_i&ti,  cuiviu  ttti*JL>bj  lbLAND  RED  EGGS 
from   hens  that  lay — 15  for  $1.50;   100  for 
$5.     Mrs.    F.    C.    Foster,    Route   1,  Orleans. 
Neb.  (ia 

S.   C.   WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  REASON- 
able.      Exhibition    or    utility.      Write  for 
matings.    Del  Howard,  Chester,  Neb.  (15 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGG* 
from  extra  good  layers,   $1  per  15:   $5  per 
100.      Mrs.    D.    W.    Osborn,    Pawnee  City. 
Neb.  (is 

EGGS  BY  PARCEL  POST  S.  C.   W.  LEG- 

horn — 15  for  $1.50.    Ten  years  breeding  and 
buying  the  best.     I.  C.  Trumbauer,  Wavnc 
Neb.  (ic 

EGGS    PREPAID    FROM    LARGE,  VIGOR- 
OUS Single  Comb  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons.    Wm.   Dristy,  Wood  River,  Neb.  (19 

SINGLE  COMB  BRQWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
75c  per  15;  $3.50  per  100,  from  heavy  lay- 
ing strain.    C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb. 

SINGLE    COMB    RHODE    ISLAND  REDS. 
Fine    color.      Selected    eggs,    $2.50    for  50; 
$4     for     100.       Anton     Edzards,  Bruning, 
Neb.  (18 

SINGLE      COMB      BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Egg  orders  booked  now.     Prize  pen  1,  $5 
per  15;  pen  2,  score  92 14 ,  $4.    Farm  range, 
$1.50,   or  120  for  $10.     Mrs.  O.   J.  Rleken, 
York,   Neb.  (14 

S.    C.    W.    LEGHORNS.      MY  SPECIALTY 
24    years.      Snow    white,    persistent  layers, 
vigorous,   beauties  and  debt  payers.  Eggs, 
$1.50  for  15;  $5  per  100.     Geo.  S.  Phillips, 
Tecumseh,  Neb.    •  (18 

ANCONAS  — THE     MODERN      EGG  MA- 
chines.      Baby    chicks    and    eggs    for  sale 
Write  for  mating  list.     E.  A.  Doty,  Rising 
Citj',    Neb.  (14 

S.     C.     REDS     EXCLUSIVELY.  SWEEP- 
stakes  winners  pen.    *Eggs,  $4,  $5  per  100; 
$1  and  $1.50  per  setting.     Frank  Anderson, 
Pawnee  City.  Neb.  (15 

EGGS — SINGLE     COMB     BUFF  ORPING- 
tons — $1.25  for  15  from  high  scoring  birds. 
Satisfaction   guaranteed.     Mrs    Rosa  Haga- 
man.   Bennett.  Neb.  (18 
RINGLET   STRAIN   BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock   eggs.    $1    per   15.     Mammoth  Bronze 
turkey    eggs,    $3    for    11.      Town  Finnell 
Cedar  Rapids.    Neb.  (1<; 

READ   THIS  PAGE 

Those  in  the  market  for  pure  bred  poultry,  or 
eggs  for  hatching,  should  not  fail  to  read  the  ad- 
vertisements on  this  page.     This  is  the  market 
place  for  such  stock  and  you  need  not  look  else- 
where— the  best  is  listed  here.    Please  be  sure 
to  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing 
to  advertisers.— S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher 

LiiNCULN      SUBURBAN      HOME  SITES— 
Readers    of    this"    advertisement    who  are 
Interested    In   a   choice   home-site  proposi- 
tion   near   the    Nebraska    State    Farm  will 
please  communicate  with  me  with  reference 
to  a  block  of  modern  lots  that  are  to  be 
closed  out  within  thirty  days.     These  lots 
are  worthy  of  Inspection  and  will  appeal 
strongly    to    farmers    who    want    a  good 
location  near  the  city  and  adjacent  to  the 
State  Farm  and  other  good  schools.  These 
lots   are    available    in    tracts    of   three  or 
more.     They  are  positively  cheap  and  are 
profitable    as    an    investment    for  building 
improvement,  for  a  home,  or  for  speculation 
in  their  present  condition.    The  price  Is  so 
low  that  I  doubt  if  time  would  be  asked 
by    the    class   of    buyers    who    should  own 
them,    but    if   terms    are    any  Inducement 
will  make   them   liberal.     This  proposition 
will  appeal  to  the  good  business  Judgment 
of  the  parties  who  want  a  location  of  this 
kind.      Address    owner:      H.    C.  McKelvie, 
care  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (14 

R.      C.      BROWN      LEGHORNS  —  LAYING 
strain.     Farm    range.      Eggs,    $4    per  100. 
Mrs.    A.    H.    Titman,    Route   No.    1,  Phone 
0-613.    Aurora,    Neb.  (15 

BUFF   AND   WHITE   PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Birds   scoring  from  92   to  94.     Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6  per  100.    J.  B.  Koupal,  R.  No.  2. 
Council   Bluffs.    Iowa.  (17 
S.    C.    BUFF   LEGHORNS.     EXTRA  GOOD 
color.     Farm  range  eggs,  100  for  $4;  50  for 
$2;    15    for    1.      Baby    chicks,    10c.     S.  T. 
Battles,    Sr..    Genoa.   Neb.  (14 
ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from   prize   winning  birds,   75c,    $1   and  $3 
per   15;    $4   and   $5  per   100.     Mrs.  Arthur 
Jaeke,  Pawnee  City,  Neb.  (23 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  PRIZE 
pen,  score  91  to  93%,  15,  $1.50.    Main  flock, 
carefully   selected,    15,    $1;    100,    $5.  Mrs. 
F.    D.    Hastings,    Fairfield,    Neb.  (14 

ROSE    COMB    BROWN    LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively,   Kulp   strain;    farm   range.  Eggs 
— $1  per  15;  $2.50  for  50;  $4  for  100.    G.  C. 
Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella,  Neb.  (16 
EGGS    FOR    HATCHING    BY  HUNDRED 
or    setting.      Eight     popular     varieties  of 
chickens,    three    varieties   of   ducks,  geese 
and    turkeys.     Write    for    prices.  Seward 
County  Poultry  Association,   Beaver  Cross- 
ing,   Neb.  (17 

S.    C.    BUFF     ORPINGTON  COCKERELS 
for    sale.      Large,    vigorous    utility  stock. 
F   H.  Barnes,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  89A,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  (13 
EGGS    FOR    HATCHING    FROM  SINGLE 
Comb    Buff    Orpingtons,    Rocks,  Leghorns, 
Reds.     Pure  Bred  Poultry  Company,  Hum- 
boldt,  Neb.  (17 
ENGLISH    PENCILED    INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks — White  egg  stock.     Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.    F.   H.  Barnes,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  89A 
Lincoln.    Neb.  (13 

EGGS— S.    C.    WHITE    LEGHORN.  LIGHT 
Brahma,     Silver    Laced    Wyandotte,  Pekin 
duck — $1.50   per   setting.     S.   C.  White  Or- 
pingtons,   $2    per    setting.      LeRoy  Owen, 
Wayne.   Neb.  (14 

I  U 1  1.  1 IV  I 

S.    C.    W.    LEGHORN    EGGS.    $5    PER  100. 
Ben   Nelson,  Wahoo,  Neb. 

PURE    S.    C,    BROWN    LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100  or  50  cents  per  15  from  farm 
flock.    Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.    C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  3, 
Tecumseh,    Neb.  tf 

BLACK    LANGSHAN    EGGS.  CIRCULAR, 
lacob  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (2« 

EGGS — FROM  SELECTED  PENS  OF  PRIZE 
winning  Barred  Rocks,  Thompson's  "Ring- 
lets" and  Felch  strains  direct,  $3  per  16; 
$6  for  30.    Choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Chas. 
Ronin,   Fremont,    Neb.  (14 
EGGS — WHITE   PLYMOUTH   ROCKS  (Ex- 
clusively).    Farm   range;   best  of  egg  pro- 
ducers; from  prize  winning  stock  of  scien- 
tific  breeding.     $1.50   per    16;    $6    per  100. 
A.  L.   Lamp,   Inland,  Neb. 

FANCY  SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS.     J.  A. 
Witter,    Beaver   Crossing,    Neb.  (16 
INDIAN    RUNNER    DUCK    EGGS,    $1  PER 
13.    P.  A.  Nickey,  Rt.  6,  Kearney,  Neb.  (16 

MOTTLED     ANCONAS  —  BLUE  RIBBON 
strain.     Win,    weigh,    lay    and    pay.  Send 
for    catalog.       Erie    Smiley,    R.    4,  Beaver 
Crossing,    Neb.  (14 

EGGS— BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK — PEN 
1-2   pullet  mating;   3,   4,   5,   cockerel.  1-5. 
$5  per  15;  2,  3,  4,  $2.50  for  15,  $4.50  for  30. 
Farm  range,  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.      Winners    wherever    shown.      G.  W. 
Feuerstein,   Fremont,  Neb. 

WHITE    ROCKS — GOOD    LAYERS.  EGGS, 
$4  per  100.     John  Aden.  Bruning,  Neb.  (16 

FIFTY  -  FIVE      BREEDS      PURE  BRED 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  Collie  dogs. 
Catalog    free.      Belgrade     Poultry  Farm, 
Mankato,  Minn. 

EGGS    FROM    PRIZE    WINNING  LIGHT 
Brahmas.     Sarah  Bennett,  Milford,  Neb.(17 

 _™__?^?55. 

BARRED   ROCK   EGGS.     BIG  VALUE  AT 
reasonable  prices.     S.   C.   Sawtell,  Stanton, 
Neb.  (18 
WHITE       ROCK       EGGS,  COCKERELS, 
Fishel  and  Bickerdlke  strains.    Ed  Clausan, 
Mead.   Neb.  (18 
GOLDEN   LACED  WYANDOTTE   EGGS,  $1 
per  setting,   $5  per  100.     Chaa.  J.  Kocina. 
Verdlgre.    Neb.  (13 
BARRED     ROCKS  —  LARGE     SIZE  AND 
weight.     Eggs,    $1   per   15.     V.   J.  Beran, 
Verdigre,  Neb.  (13 
SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
15  for  75c,   100   for  $3.50.     Will  Rockwell, 
Hubbard.    Neb.  (17 
KGGS — BUFF    ORPINGTON    PRIZE  WIN- 
ners.     Write  for  mating  list.     Win.  Cook, 
Eddyvllle.   Neb.  (16 
WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.25  per  15;  $5  per 
100.     Write  for  mating  list.     A.  L.  Selden, 

•  rising     l^liy,      IMcD,  v-to 

PURE    BRED    BARRED    ROCK    EGGS,  $1 
for  15;   $3  for  100.     Mrs.   Frank  S.  Valen- 
tine, Fairfield,  Neb.  (14 

FAWN    AND    WHITE    INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks.      Eggs,    15    for    $1.50;    50    for  $4. 
Fresh,  fertile  eggs  shipped  promptly.  Mrs. 
R.   Getty.  Waco,   Neb.  (14 

BARRED   PLYMOUTH    ROCK   EGGS  AND 
cockerels    from    large    show    stock;  deeply 
barred  in  all  sections.    Eggs,  cockerel  mat- 
ing,   $1.50  per  15;    $4  per  50;   $7   per  100. 
John   Lampe,    South   Auburn,   Neb.  (16 

S.      C.      WHITE      LEGHORNS,  YOUNG'S 
strain;   eggs,    $3.50  per  100.     White  Indian 
Runner  ducks.     Fishel  strain  WMte  Rocks, 
headed  by  best  cock  in  Nebraska.     Geo.  L. 
Darling,    R.    No.    2,    Doniphan,    Neb.  (13 

ALFALFA — I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.    S.  Hunziker,  Sutton, 
Neb.  (23 

AFTER      TEN      YEARS      OF  CAREFUL 
breeding,    I    offer    White    Wyandotte  eggs 
for    $1    per    15,    $4    per    hundred.      C.  W. 
Humes,  Waterloo,  Neb.  (16 
EGGS    FOR    HATCHING  —  SINGLE  COMB 
Buff    Orpingtons,    Toulouse    geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.    Mating  list  free.     Peter  A. 
Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb.  tf 
BARRED    ROCKS    WITH     SIZE,  COLOR 
and   shape.     Winners   at   last   state  show. 
Eggs,    $1.60   for   15;    $2.60   per   30.  George 
Westwood,   Waco,   Neb.  (14 

SOME    CHOICE    RECLEANED  ALFALFA 
seed.     Write  for  sample  and  price.     M.  J. 
Walters,   Lebanon,   Neb.  (14 
DUNLAP    STRAWBEKK  Y    PLANTS  —  *1 
per  1,000,    60   cents  per   100,   prepaid  any- 
where.    W.   C.   Hebdon,   Blair,   Neb.  (17 

18     VARIETIES    POULTRY  —  EGGS  FOR 
sale  from  blue  ribbon  winners.    Safe  deliv- 
ery guaranteed.     Price  list  free.     Get  your 
order  in  early.     $1.50  per  16;   $6  per  100. 
Address   Walter   Hogue,    Fairfield,  Neb. 
EGGS    FROM    PRIZE    WINNING  WHITE 
Plymouth   Rocks   and   Single   Cemb  Rhode 
Island   Reds,    $2.50   per   15,   prepaid  parcel 
post  or  express.     Good  utility  Single  Comb' 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,   $6  per  100.  Mrs. 
Edw  M.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb.  (16 

IOWA   GOLD   MINE   AND   WHITE   CAP — 
Strong     germination.      $1.25     per  bushel- 
Sacks  free.    H.  A.  Hamilton'.  Yutan,  Neb.  (14 

U.   S.  SELECT  119  AND  REID'S  YELLOW 
Dent  seed  corn;  also  Kherson  oats  free  from 
barley.    John  Lampe,  South  Auburn,  Neb.  (13 

BUFF     ORPINGTONS.       EGGS  GUARAN- 
teed  to  hatch.    Risk  Is  ours.    Write  today. 
Circulars  free.    G.  C.  Pennington,  Arlington 
Heights,    Lincoln,    Neb.  (13 

SEED    CORN,    MILLET,    CANE.  SPELTZ. 
sweet   clover,    timothy.     Everything   in  the 
seed  line  at  Campbell's  Seed  House,  Seward. 
Neb. 

BARRED       PLYMOUTH       ROCK  EGGS, 
from  large  boned,  well  barred,  farm  range 
stock:    16   for    $1;    100    for   $4.60.  Hornby 
Brothers,  Winslde,  Neb.  (13 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  AND 
Single  Comb  Reds — Eggs,  $6  per  100;  prize 
pens,    $1.50    to    $7.60   per   setting.  Laken- 
velders     (belted    chicks),     Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.     Egg  orders  booked 
now.     Rose  Lawn  Farms,  Fairfield,  Neb. 
STROBEL'S    WHITE    ROCKS  —  WINNERS 
at   trans-Mississippi,    Omaha,    Denver,  Lin- 
coln, Topeka,  Nebraska  State,  Kansas  City, 
etc.     Fifteen    years'    experience.  Cockerels, 
$3-$5  each.     Eggs,   $8  for  15.    I  guarantee 
to    please.      Catalog    free.      Fred  Strobel, 
Route  6   Box  3,  York,  Neb.  (14 
EGGS!    EGGS!  —  FROM  THOROUGHBRED 
turkeys;    geese;    Pekin,    Muscovey,  Rouen 
and    Indian    Runner   ducks;    Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Houdans,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons,  Games,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Cochins,     Langshans;     Pearl     and  White 
guineas;   Bantams.     Hen  eggs,   15   for  $1, 
by  the  100  reasonable.    Also  rabbits;  fancy 
pigeons.     Say    what    you    wish.     A  free 
circular.    D.  D.  Bruen,  Platte  Center,  Neb. 

FOR    SALE  ABOUT    400    BUSHELS  OF 

strictly  pure   Kennedy's  Early  Amber  cane 
seed  at  $2  per  bushel  while  it  lasts.  Sam'l 
Templin,   Davenport,  Neb. 

BARRED      ROCK      EGGS      FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.    Inquire  of  T.  M. 
Larkin.    Clay   Center.    Neb.  tf 

FORTY  -  THREE    VARIETIES  POULTRY, 
pigeons,    ducks,    geese.     Incubators.  Feed 
and   supplies.     Catalog,   4    cents.  Missouri 
Squab  Co.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

ALFALFA  SEED  THAT  HAS  STOOD  THE 
test  of  this  climate  for  many  years.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     Write   for   price  and 
sample.     J.    L.    Maxson,    Buffalo    Gap,  So. 

i~lnlr  ^15 

 LIVE  STOCK  

BARRED     P.     ROCK     EGGS.       IF  YOU 
want  good  stock  write  us  for  folder.  Orvllle 

O.  Jones,  Rt.   1.  York.  Neb. 
IM  RE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  $1  PER  15; 
Indian    Runner    duck    eggs,    $1.50    per  11. 
Mrs.  O.   F.  Conand,   Hollenberg,   Kans.  (14 

SILVER    WYANDOTTE    EGGS — $1.50  FOR 
15;  $5  hundred.     Fine  utility  birds.  Write 
for    prices   on    my    special    matings.  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Cooper,  R.  4.  Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

BLACK    LANGSHAN    EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting    from    big,    prize    winning  strains, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100. 
Mary  L.   McKelvie,   Fairfield,  Neb. 

HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons.     Won  139  prizes  in  1911-1912.  Every 
bird  in  my  pens  is  up   to  weight.  Eggs 
guaranteed.     $1.50  to  .  $5  per  15.     Free  mat- 
ing  list      Bert   Wheeler,    Fairfield,  Neb. 
KELLER'S    CRYSTAL    WHITE  ORPING- 
tons.     Direct  from  Kellerstrass  $30  matings. 
Heavy  layers.     Eggs  from  choice  peas  or 
range  stock.     Prices  reasonable.    Write  for 
mating    list.      J.     W.     Keller,  Fullerton. 
Neb.  (IS 

FOR  SALE — REGISTERED  SHORTHORN 
cow;  fine  bull  calf  at  side.     T.  E.  Griffith, 
Fairbury,  Neb.  (13 
FOUR   HIGH   GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS, 
eight   months   old.     A   bargain.     Peter  A. 
Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb.  (tf 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS — 
12  for  75c;  60  for  $2.75;  100  for  $5.  Care- 
fully  selected    and    packed.     Tine  stock. 
Laying  strain.    E.  F.  Paddock,  North  Loup, 
Neb.  (11 

DOGS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— DANDY  PURE  BRED 
Collie  pups.     W    W.  Fox,  Daykin,  Neb.  (13 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.     There's  much 
news  in   them. — 8.   R.   McKelv.fi.  Publisher. 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser*;. — S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 

Advertising  Is  literature.     Study  the  ads 
— S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED  — 
Examination  April  9.  Prepare  now.  $76 
monthly.  Write  Oxment,  46  F,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  (12 


WANTED  —  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS. 
Examination  May  3.  Splendid  salaries.  I 
conducted  government  examinations.  Can 
help  you  pass.  Trial  lesson  free.  Write 
Ozment,    45R,    St.  Louis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLIVER  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  FOR 
sale  cheap.  Sent  on  trial.  Charley  Rick- 
art.    Route   5.    Rosedale.  Kans. 


FOR  SALE— ST.  JOE  TWO-ROW  LISTER; 
flrst  clasi  condition;  extra  shares  and  sub- 
sotlers,    $35.     F.   R.   Burgeson,  Stromsburg. 

Neb.   (13 

RECIPE  TO  KEEP  SQUIRRELS  FROM 
taking  corn.  Have  had  good  luck  past  two 
years  with  it.  Price  $1.  A.  P.  Abbott, 
R.  F    D.  No.  2,  Box  42,  Chapman,  Neb.  (17 


STATEMENT      OF      THE  OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC. 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  published  weekly 
at  Lincoln,   Nebraska,   required  by   the  act 
of  August   24,  1912. 

Editor — L.  S.  Herron,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Managing  Editor — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Business  Manager — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Publisher — S.  R.   McKelvie,   Lincoln,  Neb. 

Owners — The  Nebraska  Farmer  Co.,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  S.  R.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
S.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  H.  C.  McKelvie, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amounts  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages,   or   other   securities — None. 

S.    R.  McKELVIE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
Hth   day  of  March,  1913. 

P.    P.  WESTON, 
(Seal)  Notary  Public. 

(My   commission   expires   Sept.    21,  1915.) 
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Remove  One  Nut 
and  Share  is  Off 

Off  or  on  quick — that's  the  new 
feature.  That's  what  you  want. 
It's  the  biggest  plow  improve- 
ment in  years. 

When  you  see  how  it  works 
you'll  know  the  advantage  of  the 

JOHN  DEERE 


SHARE 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

"Q-D"  —  means  quick  detachable 
Also  quick  attachable.  You  take  the 
share  off  by  removing  one  nut.  Put 
it  back  and  fasten  it  by  replacing  and 
tightening  nut. 

And  this  one  nut  is  in  a  handy  place 
—just  glance  at  above  picture.  Could 
anything  be  easier?  It  "stays  put" 
too.  Locking  lug  on  landside  holds 
share  perfectly  tight  and  rigid. 

Our  book,  mailed  free,  tells  all  about 
this  new  improvement  in  plows. 
Write  for  free  "'Q-D"  Book  No.  qd  16 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


FACTORY  PRICES 

YOURS^F^ 


for  43  years  by  Ed.  Wltte, 

master  engine  builder,  now  sold  direct  to  you.  . 
|  The  standard  engine  of  America,  with  every  lm-  I 

provement  up-to-date— detached  cylinders,  vertl-  I 
1  cal  valves,  etc.— the  entire  engine  backed  up  by  a  I 
I  Real  6-Year  Guarantee.  Just  think!  It  takes  I 

only  2c  to  get  the  money-saving,  factory  prices  I 
I  on  54  styles  and  sizes.  Save  money  I   Write  at 

once  for  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  catalog, 
j  state  style  and  size  wanted.  Address 

„  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
•597  Oakland  Avenue,        Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 


Northwest  Adams  Co.  (March  22) — We 
had  a  blizzard  on  February  26  and  another 
on  March  1.  During  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
days  the  weather  was  very  mild  and  pleas- 
ant, then  on  the  13th  we  got  a  good  rain 
and  on  the  14th  one  of  the  worst  blizzards- 
raged  that  we  have  had  for  several  years. 
It  isn't  likely  that  many  potatoes  were 
planted  on  Good  Friday  this  year,  as  the 
ground  was  frozen.  A  good  many  farmers 
are  trying  to  buy  brood  sows  and  cattle, 
but  both  are  scarce  her. — Orville  J.  Caldwell. 

West  Banner  Co.  (March  20) — This  month 
has  given  us  nearly  two  weeks  of  fine 
weather  that  brought  the  frost  out  of  the 
ground  and  our  folks  were  planning  to 
begin  digging  post-holes  for  fences  when 
the  12th  brought  us  snow,  and  a  high  wind 
and  blizzard  raged  for  the  next  two  days. 
There  is  no  loss  of  stock  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, but  across  the  line  in  Wyoming  quite 
a  little  loss  of  both  stock  and  poultry  is 
reported.  It  has  snowed  all  day  here,  but 
tonight  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  weather 
greatly  moderated.  Farmers  are  pleased  to 
have  the  moisture  and  prospect  of  another 
good  crop  year.  The  general  health  of 
the  people  is  good,  although  many  have 
been  sick  with  grippe  and  colds. — Mrs. 
W.  P.  Miller. 

Boyd  Co.  (March  22) — We  have  been 
having  real  March  weather  this  month — 
sunshine,  wind,  rain  and  snow  (mostly 
snow).  On  the  night  of  the  13th  we  got 
a  good  rain  which  soaked  the  soil  in  fine 
shape,  then  on  the  14th  it  commenced  to 
snow  and  worked  up  a  regular  old-style 
blizzard.  Some  cattle  are  reported  to  have 
died  as  a  direct  result  of  exposure.  Quite 
a  number  of  new-comers  have  moved  in 
from  the  southern  counties.  Prices  for  grain 
are  rather  low. — Henry  Hegberg. 

Central  Buffalo  Co.  (March  22) — The 
weather  has  been  a  mixture  this  month, 
with  snow  flurries  and  a  genuine  blizzard 
on  the  14th  which  was  the  worst  we  have 
had  for  several  years,  although  no  stock 
was  lost.  The  price  of  horses  is  somewhat 
weaker  than  a  month  ago.  Cattle  and  hogs 
are  very  high  in  price,  but  wheat  seems 
to  be  on  the  downward  grade.  A  larger 
acreage  of  oats  will  be  sown  this  spring 
than  usual.  The  wheat  seems  to  be  in 
first  class  condition,  but  a  good  rain  would 
be  most  welcome.  The  pig  crop  will  be 
light. — James  E.  Hendrickson. 

'South  Buffalo  Co.  (March  20) — The 
weather  has  been  varied  and  most  change- 
able, with  a  severe  blizzard  on  the  14th. 
The  loss  of  livestock  Is  very  light.  Winter 
wheat  is  generally  in  good  condition.  No 
Held  work  has  been  done,  but  farmers  are 
practically  ready  to  begin  operations.  Good 
Friday  will  not  be  popular  this  year  as  a 
potato-planting  day,  the  thermometer  being 
near  zero.  Less  moving  has  been  done  this 
spring  than  usual.  Stock  of  all  kinds  Is 
in  good  condition.  Alfalfa  hay  is  selling 
at  $8  to  $9  per  ton  In  the  stack.  The 
general  indications  are  that  we  shall  have 
an  early  spring. — J.   J.  Klein. 

South  Brown  Co.  (March  15,  Special)  — 
We  were  having  beautiful  spring  weather 
and  some  were  plowing  for  the  spring  crop 
and  backsetting  sod  when  there  came  a 
sudden  change  on  the  13th.  Mist  and  light 
rain  fell  all  day  and  by  six  o'clock  our 
gauge  registered  .20  of  an  inch.  By  nine 
o'clock  It  commenced  to  snow  and  blow, 
ending  with  the  worst  blizzard  we  have  had 
for  many  years.  The  storm  continued  until 
noon  of  the  14th.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
feed  to  stock  that  was  not  in  the  barn  with 
hay  conveniently  near.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  losses  of  stock,  however.  The  sun  is 
shining  today,  for  which  everyone  is  thank- 
ful. The  total  precipitation  of  rain  and 
snow  is  1.40  inches.  The  snow  is  very 
badly   drifted.— G.    C.  Stufft. 

Chase  Co.  (March  16) — One  of  the  worst 
bjizzards  we  have  had  here  for  years  struck 
us  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  and  con- 
tinued for  thirty-six  hours.  Some  cattle 
drifted  into  the  river  and  perished,  and 
quite  a  number  of  young  pigs  and  chickens 
were  lost.  The  snow  is  piled  In  drifts 
around  the  buildings.  The  stalk  fields  and 
stubble  caught  some  of  it,  but  most  of  the 
ground  is  bare.  We  had  just  finished  sow- 
ing and  harrowing  in  forty-five  acres  of 
alfalfa  in  the  fall  wheat.  We  expect  to 
irrigate  it.  Fall  wheat  had  begun  to  grow 
and  is  coming  through  in  fine  shape.  Hogs 
have  reached  the  $8  mark  here.  It  looks 
as  if  spring  has  come  to  stay  now,  and 
spring  work  will  soon  begin. — G.  H. 
Getzendaner. 

Central  Cherry  Co.  (March  21) — The  last 
eight  days  of  February  and  most  of  March 
so  far  has  given  us  snow,  sleet  and  rain. 
On  the  night  of  the  13th  came  one  of  the 
worst  blizzards  ever  known  here,  lasting 
for  over  thirty  hours.  The  snow  went  right 
through  houses,  both  sod  and  frame.  We 
have  had  nothing  like  it  since  January  12, 
1888,  but  that  storm  lasted  only  twelve 
hours.  The  ranchmen  have  lost  hundreds 
of  head  of  stock,  and  homesteaders  lost 
one  or  two  head  here  and  there  where  the 
cattle  were  not  stabled.  In  some  instances 
the  stables  filled  up  with  snow  and  stock 
had  to  be  dug  out;  some  of  the  animals 
were  smothered.  We  were  lucky  and  saved 
all  of  ours  by  having  them  stabled.  Snow 
fell  nearly  all  day  yesterday  but  the  wind 
was  not  heavy.  This  morning  was  one  of 
the  coldest  of  the  winter,  but  it  has  mod- 
erated and  Is  thawing  a  little  now.  This 
is  one  Good  Friday  when  no  people 
around  here  could  plant  potatoes.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  market  prices,  as  there  has 
not  been  much  travel  since  the  storm. — 
C.  H.  Meehan. 

Northwest  Clay  Co.  (March  15,  Special) — 
March  came  in  like  a  lion;  however,  after 
the  first  day  the  weather  was  fine  until  the 
13th.  The  surface  of  the  ground  was  in 
need  of  moisture,  as  but  little  had  fallen 
all  winter  and  what  there  was  had  blown 
off  the  wheat  fields.  On  the  morning  of 
the  T3th  the  clouds  began  to  rise  and  there 
was  an  occasional  sprinkle  of  rain.  In  the 
afternoon  the  thunder  commenced  to  roll, 
followed  by  rain  and  fine  hail  which  plied 
up  like  snow.  This  will  put  the  ground  In 
good  condition.  Wheat  Is  putting  on  the 
green,  and  so  far  we  have  noticed  no  bare 
spots;  it  Is  certainly  looking  fine.  A  bliz- 
zard set  in  toward  the  morning  of  the 
14th  and  the  day  proved  to  be  the  worst 
of  the  season.  The  air  was  full  of  snow, 
which  drifted  badly  in  places.  Not  a  train 
was   to   h«s  seen  yesterday   or   today.  The 


sky  was  clear  this  morning,  but  the  wind 
continued  high  all  day,  drifting  the  snow. 
If  this  keeps  on  for  many  days  all  trains 
will  be  blocked.  Stock  is  In  good  shape 
generally,  and  wheat  is  still  on  the  job. 
The  price  of  hogs  is  around  $8;  corn,  50 
cents. — E.   L.  Hadley. 

East  Douglas  Co.  (March  22) — The 
weather  which  was  open  so  long  was  sud- 
denly ended  by  a  severe  rainstorm  which 
has  continued  for  three  days.  The  precipi- 
tation is  two  and  one-half  Inches.  Shred- 
ding is  all  finished  and  shelling  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  Orchard  pruning  la  nearly 
completed  and  farmers  are  preparing  for 
the  spring  work.  The  hotbeds  are  all  In 
operation.  Markets  are  good  and  there  is 
considerable  movement  in  swine.  Hay  sells 
for  $12  per  ton,  best  quality.  Considerable 
huilding  is  being  done.  A  large  number  of 
public  sales  have  been  held  and  everything 
sold   high. — H.    S.  Lonergan. 

Northeast  Franklin  Co.  (March  22) — 
March  9  was  a  most  beautiful  day,  followed 
by  spring-like  weather  with  thunder  and 
lightning  on  the  12th  and  13th  and  a  light, 
drizzling  rain.  Toward  evening  Thursday 
the  wind  veered  to  the  north  and  a  severe 
blizzard  set  in  which  lasted  all  day  Friday 
and  well  into  the  night.  The  snow  was 
drifted  high  in  cuts  and  wherever  there 
was  anything  to  hold  it,  leaving  the  wheat 
and  other  fields  bare.  Railroads  were 
blocked  and  our  mall  carrier  did  not  get 
through  until  the  17th.  The  next  day  a 
gale  blew  from  the  south  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  dust.  By  night  the  wind  had 
changed  to  the  north  and  we  have  had 
squalls  ever  since,  snowing  until  the  ground 
was  white.  We  need  rain  for  the  wheat, 
as  in  all  our  storms  the  snow  has  blown  off 
the  fields.  The  weather  is  cold,  freezing 
hard  the  last  few  nights.  Wheat  at  70  cents 
and  oats  at  45  cents  are  being  shipped  in. 
Corn  brings  40  cents,  though  some  are 
holding  it  for  50  cents.  No  loss  of  stock 
is  reported. — J.  H.  Sheffield. 

North  (Furnas  Co.  (March  17)— Spring 
seems  near  at  hand.  We  had  our  equi- 
noctial on  the  14th  and  15th,  amounting 
almost  to  a  blizzard.  It  stormed  constantly 
for  the  two  days  with  a  snowfall  of  about 
four  inches,  all  of  which  blew  from  the 
fields  where  It  is  needed  into  the  roads 
where  it  isn't.  Consequently  our  railroad 
men  have  had  to  keep  quiet  for  a  day  or 
two.  On  the  first  of  the  month  our  snow- 
fall was  about  three  inches,  so  we  are 
in  shape  for  a  crop.  All  stock  stood 
the  storm  well,  as  there  was  plenty  of 
feed. — P.  M.  Journey. 

South  Garden  Co.  (March  21) — We  have 
been  having  bad  weather  most  of  the  month, 
with  the  worst  blizzard  of  years  on  the 
14th — a  fierce  wind  and  heavy  fall  of  snow 
that  drifted  into  sheds,  burying  many  hogs. 
Hundreds  of  head  of  cattle  were  blown  into 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  some  horses  were 
found  dead.  The  snow  disappeared  rapidly 
after  the  sky  cleared,  but  another  storm 
broke  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  and 
cleared  away  ready  for  a  new  start  on  the 
20th.  About  three  inches  fell  this  time, 
and  now  it  is  very  cold.  Such  weather  is 
hard  on  stock,  especially  milch  cows,  and 
cuts  down  the  flow  considerably.  However, 
as  spring  is  now  due  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  grass  will  come  up.  Lots  of  hay 
is  still  for  sale  in  stacks  along  the  valley. 
Markets:  Wheat,  75c;  corn,  45c-  oats, 
40c  to  45c;  hogs,  $8;  eggs,  16c;  butter- 
fat,  32c. — R.  E.  Swanson. 

Garfield  Co.  (March  14,  Special) — A  heavy 
rain  commenced  falling  on  the  night  of 
the  13th,  turning  into  a  blinding  snow- 
storm on  the  14th  and  driven  by  a  terrific 
wind  which  lasted  all  day. — J.  A.  Bodyfleld. 

Southwest  Gage  Co.  (March  21) — Most 
farmers  have  commenced  to  plow  for  oats, 
but  all  such  work  was  stopped  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  by  the  rain,  snow  and 
blizzard,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning  and  followed  by  almost  zero 
weather.  The  ground  is  In  fine  shape  for 
fall  wheat,  which  looks  promising.  The 
usual  acreage  of  oats  will  be  sowed  here 
this  spring.  The  lingo  over  the  'phone  now 
is  "How  many  hens  have  you  set,  and  how 
are  they  hatching?"  The  Missus  has  twenty- 
four  chicks  a  week  old;  we  will  report  the 
fries   later.— C.   K.  Crltchfleld. 

South  Gosper  Co.  (March  17) — The 
weather  is  fine,  and  renters  have  nearly 
finished  moving.  Small  grain  seems  to  have 
wintered  well.  A  three-inch  snow  the  first 
of  the  month  gave  us  a  start  for  spring 
moisture,  and  a  heavy  snow  fell  on  the 
14th  and  15th  with  wind  which  drifted 
the  roads  badly.  Everyone  is  hoping  for 
the  best. — Phoebe  Journey. 

Hayes  Co.  (March  17,  Special) — We  had 
a  one-inch  rain  on  Wednesday,  immediately 
followed  by  one  of  the  worst  storms  we 
have  had  since  1886  and  lasting  thirty 
hours.  Reports  indicate  that  considerable 
numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs  perished  In  the 
storm,  but  we  have  not  heard  that  any 
lives  were  lost. — D.  L.  Christner. 

Harlan  Co.  (March  22) — Some  have  be- 
gun to  make  preparations  for  sowing  oats, 
but  the  recent  cold  weather  caused  a 
change  of  plans.  The  ground  is  in  good 
condition  and  warm  weather  will  start  the 
fall  wheat,  which  seems  to  have  stood  the 
weather  well.  No  doubt  this  cold  weather 
is  a  benefit  to  the  fruit  crop,  as  it  keeps 
the  buds  under  cover  until  danger  of  frost 
is  over. — A    O.  Bloom. 

East  Hamilton  Co.  (March  22)— March 
opened  with  blustery  weather  and  a  heavy 
rain  fell  Thursday  afternoon,  followed  by 
snow  and  a  northwest  wind  Friday  morning 
which  lasted  until  Saturday.  There  are 
some  very  heavy  snowdrifts.  A  few  farmers 
have  commenced  plowing  for  oats.  I  have 
the  oats  ground  pretty  well  stirred  and  the 
indications  are  that  we  shall  have  nice 
weather  now;  if  so,  the  oats  will  soon  be  in. 
Wheat  is  looking  fine  and  the  ground  Is  In 
good  shape.  Prices:  Wheat,  73c;  corn,  49c; 
hogs,  about  $7.50. — William  Thomas. 

Southwest  Hitchcock  Co.  (March  19)  — 
After  a  week  of  fine  spring  weather  we 
were  again,  struck  by  a  storm  on  the  13th. 
This  began  with  a  fine  rain  and  ended 
with  a  hard  blizzard  on  tlje  14th,  blowing 
all  day  long  from  the  northwest  and  drift- 
ing the  snow  badly.  Railroads  were  blocked 
for  two  days  and  no  trains  could  pass. 
Now  the  weather  Is  warm  again  and  people 
have  already  begun  sowing  and  disking. 
A  large  acreage  will  be  put  in  this  spring. 
The  ground  is  in  excellent  shape  and  all 
the  frost  Is  out. — C.  J.  Miller. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(March  22,  Special) — The  morning  of  the 
13th  was  foggy  and  later  It  began  to  sleet 
and   snow,   winding  up  on  Friday  with  a 
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Tire  Quality  you 
can  Bank  on 

Quality  that  you  take  some 
one's  word  for  is  pretty  much 
of  a  lottery. 

Quality  that  is  clearly  defined 
and  assured  in  the  form  of  a 
written  guarantee  is  measure- 
able  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Ajax  Tires  (all  types)  are  the 
only  tires  in  the  world  sold 
with  a  written  guarantee  of 
5000  miles,  and  they  have  been 
thus  guaranteed  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

Every  Ajax  Tire  is  built  to  run  5000 
miles.  The  keynote  of  our  production 
being  quality — not  quantity. 

Ajax  "built  in"  quality  means  a  saving 
in  dollars  and  cents  of  from  $4.00  to 
$20.00  a  tire. 
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Guaranteed       (,-„  writinn)       5000  Miles 

Drop  us  a  postal  for  Booklet  "Figures 
That  Don't  Lie"  and  name  of  nearest 
Ajax  Dealer. 

AJAX-GRIEB  RUBBER  CO. 

1789  Broadway  New  York  City 

Factories:    Trenton,  N.  J. 


Fairbanks-  IVlorse 
Oil  Tractors 


15-25  H.  P. 


The  power  of  15  horses  concentrated  in  a 
single  machine. 

Easily  handled— everything  that  requires 
the  operator's  attention  in  easy  reach. 

Single  Lever  Control.  This  patented  fea- 
ture simplifies  handling- and  makes  stripping 
gears  absolutely  impossible. 

Economical.  Develops  more  than  rated 
power  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Pistillate. 

Engine  is  our  well-known  horizontal  type, 
used  by  farmers  everywhere.  Simple.  De- 
pendable.  You  can  handlejt  from  the  start. 

Details  of  construction  and  actual  service 
records  gladly  forwarded  on  request.  State 
size  of  your  farm  and  general  character  of 
soil.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.FM  896 
Also  build  30-60  H.  P. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  City 


Make 
Extra 
Dollars 

Cutout  the 
cost  of  some 
hired  help  by 
using  a 

Rumely  Automatic  Baler 

It  is  the  fastest  and  beat  baler,  the  only 
real  automatic  one  on  the  market. 
Run  it  with  a 

Rumely-Olds  Engine 

6  h.p.  or  8  h.p. 

Mounted  on  the  baler  truck 
This  engine  has  a  reputation— simply 
fill  and  start.   It  runs  itself,  adjusts  itself 
—any  load. 

Use  this  combination  and  bale  your  hay 
falter  and  better  than  you  ever  did  before. 

The  Rumely-Olds  comes  in  every  convenient 
size,  and  can  be  used  all  over  the  farm"  on 
a  hundred  jobs.  Portable,  Stationary  and  Skid- 
Mounted.  Baler  comes  in  sizes  to  fit  your 
requirements. 

Write  for  Data-Book,  No.  344.  on  the 
Rumekj-Olds  Engine,   and  Data-Book. 

No.  245,  on  the  Rumelu  Au- 
tomatic Baler.'  Ask  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN 
Home  Office:  LaPorte,  Ind, 


Read  the  ads.— S    R.  McKelvie. 
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IHE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  March  16,  1918. 


ITS  MAN  Y  USES 

about  the  farm  and  home  should  be 
learned  by  every  man  in  farming  for 
profit.  We  have  published  a  valu- 
able pamphlet  fully  illustrated,  tell- 
ing how  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  demonstrated  the  useful- 
ness of 

FOMMD£f/yDE 

*  *&ke  Farmer's  r~riend 

the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant 
and  smut  and  fungous  destroyer. 
This  big  book  is  FREE — it  in- 
structs you  how  to  treat  seed  grains 
to  positively  insure  big  crops,  how  to 
destroy  smuts,  rust,  fungous  growths, 
etc.  Your  dealer  sells  Formalde- 
hyde from  our  laboratory,  35  cents 
pound  bottle. 

Send  for  this  32  page  pamphlet 
today, 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

100  William  St.  New  York 


Kherson  Oats 


Recommended  by 
Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  best 
DOES  HOT  RUST  or  LOOGE  farmers.  Yield  U2 
— — ^— ^— —  bus.  per  acre.  We 
also  have  Swedish  Select,  White  Shonen, 
Mammoth  Cluster  and  Danish  Side  Oats, 
Seed  Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds,  and 
Pure  Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  Free  Catalog;. 

AYE   BROS.,   BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 
Box  6        Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 

CEEn  PAH  II  Golden  Row,  Reld's  Yellow 
aCCU  VWnn  Dent,  Nebraska  White  Priie 
and  Silver  Mine.  Gathered  early  and  dried 
on  racks  In  our  furnace-heated  seed  house. 
Write  for  27th  annual  price  list. 
I.KK  SMITH  St  SONS  DESOTO,  NEB. 


Get  this  for  your  kitchen 

garden.  For  16c  postpaid.  Worth  35c. 

Sure  to  please.  1  package  each : 
Cabbage         Carrot  Cucumber 
Lettuce  Onion  Radish 

Above  collection  and  six  big  pack-  OC» 

ages  of  choice  flower  seeds    £wv 

12  packages  In  all. 
or  send  30o  and  we  add  the  wonderful  New 
Earliest  Red  Riding  Hood  Tomato— alone  sells 
at  15c.   Catalog  and  Premium  List  FRKE. 

'  John  I.  Salzer  Seed  Co. ,  129  So.  8th  St.,  Lacrosse  Wis 


GOOD  TREES 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our 
nursery  to  you.  Are  you  intending  to  set  a 
commercial  orchard,  or  one  for  your  own 
use?  We  handle  all  kinds  of  high  grade  trees 
and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's*  worth 
while.  Send forour  1913 catalog.  Wrlteatonce 
A  postal  brings  It.   Premiums  for  early  orders. 

If  you  need  a  spray  pump  or  spraying 
material,  we  can  Interest  you.  They  save 
your  crops  of  fruit,  your  potatoes  from 
blight  and  bugs,  your  stock  from  mange  and 
lice,  and  rid  your  chicken  house  of  mites. 
The  expense  Is  trifling  compared  with  such 
losses.  Address — 

Falls  City  Nursery 

FALLS   CITY.  NEBRASKA 

Bargains  in  Nursery  Stock 

12  Grafted  Apple  $1.00 

12  Budded  Cherry....    .   $1.00 

300  Strawberry  plants,  3  best  sorts.  ..  $1 . 00 

40  No.    1    Grapes  $1.00 

Hardy  Catalpa,  6  to  12  inch,  per  1000. $1.60 
PRICES  REDUCED  IN  ALL,  OUR  STOCK. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  to 
NORTH   BEND  NURSERIES 
BOX  505  NORTH  BEND,  NEB. 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  BaSSj 

CAR  BOND  ALE  INSTRUMENT  CO,  Carbondale.  Pa. 


A  New,  Easy  and  Sure  Way  to 
Better  and  Bigger  Crops — 
HERRMANN'S  ARSITE 

Arsite — the  most  powerful  and  efficient  arsenic  poison  made — kills  the  bugs  quicker 
and  costs  less  than  any  other  insecticide. 

Don't  make  mistakes— they 're  vital.  Use  Arsite  and  save  money  and  labor.  Sure 
death  to  all  leaf-eating  bugs— nothing  better  for  ridding  fruit  and  potatoes  of  insect  pests. 

It  sticks  like  Arsenate  of  Lead  but  it  is  ten  times  stronger.  Spray  once — then  watch 
the  bugs  die.    It  contains  no  free  white  arsenic  and  therefore  won't  burn  the  foliage. 

One  pint  of  Arsite  has  the  killing  efficiency  of  3  to  6  pounds  of  Paris  Green  and  10 
to  12  "pounds  of  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Arsite  is  in  liquid  form,  put  up  in  tin  cans — it  mixes  more  thoroughly,  remains  in 
suspension  longer  and  is  more  convenient  to  handle.    It  keeps  indefinitely. 

Herrmann's  Arsite  mixed  with  ~ 
Bordeaux  or  freshly  slaked  lime, 
and  used  thoroughly,  will  do  away 
with  leaf-eating  bugs. 

If  youdon't  spray  with  Bordeaux 
for  blight,  use  Herrmann's  Calite 
■ —  just  another  form  of  Arsite, 
ready  to  stir  into  clear  water. 

Send  for  Full  Information 

about  these  wonderful  insecticides. 
You'll  use  them  when  you  know 
about  them. 

Arsite  is  sold  in  35c  half-pint 
cans  and  in  65c  pints;  Calite  in 
30c  pints  and  50c  quarts.  We  can 
supply  you  if  your  dealers  can  not. 

The  Herrmann  Laboratories 

For  Insecticide*  and  Fungicides 

Morris  Herrmann  &  Co. 
32  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Herrmann's  Hi-Grade 
Pure  Paris  Green 


Herrmann's 
Arsite  destroys 
Potato  Bags, 
TobaccoWorms, 
Cotton  Worms, 
Codling  Moths, 
and  all  other 
leaf  •eating  in- 
sects. 


c^p  <=r? 

ARSITE; 


SEED  CORN 


TUT  DROP  IT  and  al1  tne  ljest  varleties  of  cnotce, 
I  nt  rnUr  1 1  selected,  tbroughly  tested  seed  corn, 
which  have  yielded  Immense  crops.  Costa  only  40cts 
per  no  re  for  Seed.  Large  descriptive  catalog  of  Seed 
Corn  and  all  kinds  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  mailed  free 
Iowa  Seed  Company,  Dept.41  DemlUoinea.  Iowa. 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Sprouting  Potatoes 

Reprinted  from  Horticulture: 
We  are  all  anxious  to  get  potatoes 
as  early  as  possible  every  season,  as 
the  old  stock  generally  begins  to  lose 
flavor  if  they  do  not  give  out  entirely 
by  about  the  month  of  June,  and  any 
method  that  will  give  us  new  potatoes 
from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than 
is  usual  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial. 
Early  sprouting  is  not  practiced  nearly 
as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be,  consider- 
ing the  simplicity  of  the  operation 
and  the  good  results  obtained.  Take 
a  peck,  or  bushel,  according  to  your 
requirements  of  some  of  the  early 
varieties  such  as  Early  Rose,  Noroton 
Beauty,  Bovee,  or  any  other  good 
kind,  and  pack  them  closely  into  flats, 
one  layer  deep;  set  them  in  the  full 
light  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
freezing,  and  where  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  above  50.  Should  thev 
show  signs  of  shriveling,  sprinkle 
lightly  with  water,  but  be  sure  and 
not  over-do  this.  Instead  of  the  white, 
sickly,  weak  sprouts  which  we  usually 
see  on  potatoes  which  are  just  taken 
from  the  cellar  and  planted,  we  shall 
have  on  sets  treated  as  above,  sturdy 
dark  green  or  purplish  shoots  which 
are  ready  as  soon  as  planting  out 
time  arrives  to  go  away  strong  and 
do  things. 


Transplanting  Poplars 

We  have  about  700  Norway  poplars, 
raised  from  cuttings  last  year,  which 
we  wish  to  transplant.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  do  this  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  or  is  It 
best  to  wait  until  later?  They  are 
all  the  way  up  to  six  feet  high. — 
Chase  Brothers,  Custer  Co. 

It  is  best  to  transplant  all  trees 
and  plants  in  this  section  when  the 
soil  warms  up  and  growth  is  just 
starting  Usually  about  the  10th  or 
15th  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
in  Custer  county.  An  old  rule  that 
may  be  safely  followed  in  planting 
deciduous  trees  is  to  plant  when  the 
leaves  are  the  size  of  the  ears  of  a 
mouse.  Much  planting  is  done  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and 
ordinarily  this  is  all  right,  but  in  case 
of  severe  cold,  or  very  dry,  weather 
after  the  frost  leaves  the  ground,  and 
before  growth  starts,  newly  planted 
trees  not  having  a  hold  on  the  soil 
may  suffer,  while  established  trees 
do  not. 

It  would  be  well  to  trim  back  the 
tops  of  the  largest  of  your  trees  when 
they  are  transplanted.  This  will  bal- 
ance up  the  roots  and  tops  somewhat, 
and  the  trees  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  live,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
dry  at  planting  time. 


Directions  for  Spraying 

A  Saunders  county  reader  asks  for 
directions  for  spraying  fruit  trees. 
Below  we  reproduce  the  spraying 
calendar  for  apples  recommended  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Society.  This 
gives  the  time  and  manner  of  applying 
the  different  applications. 

On  account  of  plum  and  apple 
curculio,  which  sometimes  does  con- 
siderable damage  to  apples,  most 
growers  are  now  using  the  combina- 
tion spray  for  each  application.  This 
is  either  the  concentrated  line-sulphur 
diluted  abo'it  c-nirty-five  times  with 
two  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  added,  or 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  (four  pounds  of 
lime  and  four  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  to  fifty  gallons  of  water) 
with  two  to  three  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate  added. 

For  spraying  the  stone  fruits  the 
solution  of  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux 
should  be  weaker — from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  as  strong  as  for  apples. 
Lime-sulphur  is  now  used  by  most 
growers  in  preference  to  Bordeaux. 
It  can  be  secured  in  the  concentrated 
form  from  chemical  companies,  seed 
dealers  and  dealers  in  the  stock  dips 
and  disinfectant  sprays. 
Here  is  the  spraying  calendar: 
"First  Spraying:  Directed  against 
apple  scab. — After  the  cluster  buds 
open,  but  before  the  individual  flowers 
open.  Should  be  directed  against  the 
trunk  and  main  limbs  also.  Use  lime- 
sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  Usually 
about  April  20. 

"Second  Spraying:  Directed  against 
both  apple  scab  and  codling  moth 
worm.  Very  important. — Just  as  soon 
aa  the  ground  begins  to  appear  white 


from  falling  petals.  Do  not  delay  this 
application.  Use  a  rather  coarse 
nozzle  and  direct  the  spray  downward 
ts  much  as  possible  with  high  pres- 
sure. It  is  important  that  the  poison 
^e  driven  into  the  flowers  before  the 
"alyx  lobes  close. 

"Third  Spraying:  Directed  against 
apple  scab  and  codling  moth  worm. — 
\bout  twenty-one  days  after  the 
cecond  spraying  to  guard  against 
fungous  diseases  and  to  control  the 
'ate  hatching  worms.  Use  the  same 
material  as  for  the  second  spraying. 

"Fourth  Spraying:  Against  apple 
ccab  and  codling  moth  worms. — This 
ipplication  is  made  late  in  July  (15th 
to  20th),  and  is  directed  mainly 
against  the  second  brood  of  worms 
it  is  also  sometimes  very  important 
■gainst  apple  scab.  If  the  season  is 
dry  and  no  scab  is  apparent,  the 
fungicide  may  be  omitted,  using  two 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  to  fifty  gal- 
'ons  of  water." 


Bnll  Pines  from  Seed 

I  should  like  to  know  where  and 
from  whom  bull  pine  seed  may  be 
procured,  and  how  and  at  what  time 
of  the  year  to  plant  the  seed.  Pines 
and  cedars  do  well  here  in  Antelope 
county,  but  there  is  no  nursery  near, 
and  the  trees  usually  die  when  trans- 
planted, so  I  wish  to  plant  the  seed 
and  have  the  trees  grown  right  here 
at  home. — Harry  Dressier,  Antelope 
county. 

Bull  pine  seed  can  be  procured  from 
any  evergreen  specialist,  and  from 
most  seed  houses.  The  seeds  are 
planted  either  in  the  fall  or  early 
spring.  The  following  method  of 
handling  bull  pine  seed  and  growing 
the  young  trees  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Harrison  of  York,  Nebraska,  as  given 
in  Bulletin  No.  15  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society: 

"I  soaked  the  seed  in  warm  water, 
changing  the  water  every  twelve 
hours,  so  that  they  would  not  sour, 
keeping  them  in  the  meantime  in  a 
warm  place.  I  found  an  old  and  large 
colander,  just  the  thing,  pouring  the 
seeds  into  it,  the  stale  water  drained 
off.  Then  I  put  them  in  fresh  water 
again. 

"Treated  in  this  way,  in  three  or 
four  days  they  will  be  nicely  sprouted. 
Then  plant  in  a  well  prepared  bed  and 
cover  with  half  an  Jiifh  of  sand  or 
fine  earth.  Just  here  you  must  exer- 
cise a  little  care.  It  will  not  do  to 
allow  seeds  of  any  kind  to  dry  while 
germinating.  This  is  fatal.  Water 
thoroughly  every  night,  if  need  be, 
and  soon  you  will  see  the  tiny  fellows 
rising  with  great  slabs  of  earth  on 
their  heads  or,  if  the  soil  is  sandy 
loam,  they  will  come  peering  up 
through  it. 

"The  most  of  your  care  is  now  over. 
They  take  care  of  themselves  by 
throwing  down  a  tap  root  a  foot  long, 
and  keep  boring  down  all  summer.  I 
aim  by  this  process  to  have  the  plants 
come  up  about  the  same  time  they 
would  appear  if  sown  in  the  fall.  The 
last  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
them. 

"Strange  to  say,  with  this  process, 
for  several  years  I  have  not  been 
troubled  with  their  'damping  off.'  They 
do  not  like  damp  conditions.  They 
grow  better  in  the  western  than  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  I  notice 
another  thing:  When  grown  in  the 
open,  they  are  much  hardier  than 
when  grown  under  a  screen.  Last 
spring  I  had  a  bed  of  several  thousand 
and  they  looked  so  strong  I  told  my 
men  to  plant  them  out. 

"These  were  the  directions:  Dig  a 
trench  six  inches  or  more  in  depth, 
have  one  side  straight  up  and  down ; 
hold  the  trees  against  this  side  with 
one  hand;  put  the  dirt  against  them 
with  the  other  hand.  Put  them  about 
two  or  three  inches  apart;  keep  them 
in  a  bucket  of  water  so  they  cannot 
get  dry.  After  planting,  press  the 
earth  solidly  on  the  roots  with  your 
feet.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  cause 
of  failure  with  evergreens  is  that  they 
are  not  planted  solidly  enough.  I  wish 
you  could  see  those  little  evergreens 
now. 

"By  raising  your  own  plants  you 
can  take  your  time  for  transplanting. 
Of  course  you  put  them  out  in  the 
open.  You  can  do  this  the  second 
spring;  that  is,  when  they  are  a  year 
old,  if  the  ground  is  moist  and  the 
weather  is  favorable.  Otherwise  you 
can  let  them  stand  a  year  or  two 
longer.  I  have  had  fair  success  taking 
them  from  the  seedbed  when  four 
years  old.  but  I  prefer  to  plant  them 
when  one  or  two  years  of  age." 


Wednesday,  March  26,  1913 
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NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

\ly  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cnming  County 

[f  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old 
saying  "When  March  comes  in  like  a 
lion,  it  goes  out  like '  a  lamb,"  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  some  real 
balmy  weather  from  now  on. 

The  enow  of  the  early  part  of  the 
month  mostly  went  into  the  soil,  where 
it  does  the  most  good.  Snow  that 
melts  and  soaks  into  the  soil  is  just 
as  beneficial  to  the  future  crops  as 
a  like  amount  of  rain,  but  too  often 
the  ground  is  frozen  when  the  snow 
comes,  and  several  days  of  thawing 
weather  starts  it  down  the  hillsides  on 
a  rampage,  leaving  desolation  and  de- 
struction along  its  pathway  to  the 
ocean. 

The  wise  farmer  will  keep  his  cattle 
out  of  the  stalk  fields  from  now  on. 
The  fields  are  still  soft  and  sloppy, 
so  that  tramping  by  the  cattle  will 
do  far  more  damage  than  the  feed 
they  get  is  worth.  If  you  are  short 
on  roughage,  you  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  yourself,  but  perhaps  you  are  not 
in  such  a  bad  way  as  you  think  you 
are.  Feed  a  little  less  hay  and  sup- 
plement the  hay  you  feed  with  a  little 
corn. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  use  a  dull 
disk.  It  does  about  as  poor  a  job  in 
the  soil  as  a  dull  razor  does  on  a 
man's  face.  For  best  results  a  disk 
should  be  as  bright  and  sharp  as  a 
plow.  The  increased  efficiency  on  a 
few  acres  will  amply  repay  one  for 
the  time  it  takes  to  grease  the  disk 
when  put  away  and  the  expense  of 
sharpening  when  necessary. 

According  to  current  reports,  we 
farmers  will  be  compelled  to  buy  our 
own  garden  seeds  hereafter.  Our 
congressmen,  it  seems,  are  beginning 
to  comprehend  the  utter  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  bribe  farmers  for  their 
vote  with  a  dinky  package  of  non- 
descript garden  seeds.  Free  garden 
seeds  were  much  appreciated  in  the 
early  day  when  we  were  classed  with 
the  roughnecks  and  Hill-woolies,  but 
most  farmers  are  able  now  to  buy 
their  garden  seeds,  and  they  are  intel- 
ligent enough  to  resent  the  insult  oi 
being  offered  a  "petty  moral  bribe." 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  many 
of  the  little  mortgage-lifters  are 
started  on  their  career  of  "avarice." 
"Pigs  is  pigs"  just  now,  and  every 
farmer  can  afford  to  put  his  time 
ngainst  that  of  the  old  sow  in  order 
to  give  them  a  good  start.  "Well  be- 
gun is  half  done"  is  just  as  true  in 
the  hog  business  as  it  is  in  anything 
else,  if  not  more  so.  The  future  de- 
velopment of  the  hog  depends  in  no 
small  degree  upon  the  kind  of  start 
it  gets. 

It  is  true  a  nice  warm  bed  is  more 
enticing  than  the  job  of  acting  as 
nurse  to  the  old  sow.  If  it  is  ease  and 
comfort  we  are  after,  we  had  bitter 
move  to  town,  but  if  it  is  coin  we  are 
after  there  is  only  one  alternative — 
stay  by  the  old  sow,  through  thick 
and  thin,  good  weather  and  bad,  Sun- 
days and  every  other  old  day.  Re 
prepared  to  make  the  little  porkers 
comfortable  when  they  arrive,  and 
after  the  family  has  become  acquainted 
and  are  lively  and  dry,  escort  them 
to  the  "pie  counter"  and  help  them 
to  the  pie.  One  is  well  repaid  for 
any  little  courtesies  shown  his  "pig- 
ship"  ni  this  time. 

Many  a  man's  career  has  left  him 
a  wreck  on  the  rock  of  ambition.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  try  to  "set  the  world 
afire"  with  your  breeding  operations 
in  a  day,  or  a  year  or  ten  years.  It 
is  glory  enough  if  you  reach  the  top 
as  a  breeder  in  a  lifetime.  I  believe 
if  the  truth  were  known  it  would  be 
found  that  more  money  has  been  lost 
in  the  pure  bred  stock  business  than 
was  ever  made.  Not  because  we  are 
over-ambitious.  We  don't  have  the 
patience  or  good  judgment  to  buy 
judiciously.  We  are  anxious  to  start 
with  stock  that  it  has  taken  the  very 
best  breeders  a  lifetime  to  develop. 
We  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the 
best  is  none  too  good,  and  do  not 
realize  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  until 
our  empty  pocketbook  and  busi- 
ness incompetence  work  together  for 
our  "dethronement." 


MARRIAGE  LAWS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Having  read 
with  •ome  interest  the  article  of  J  A 


Leavitt,  "Restricting  Marriages,"  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Leavitt  has  not 
studied  his  subject  from  a  philosophic 
standpoint.  True,  there  may  be  some 
merit  in  his  argument,  but  there  is 
much  that  will  not  hold  water.  His 
statistics  regarding  marriage,  divorce, 
birth,  disease,  etc.,  may  be  correct, 
but  however  true,  they  are  scarcely 
convincing  when  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject upder  discussion.  He  has  used 
plain  language  in  treating  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  shall  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Leavitt  makes  the  charge  that 
"ths  marriage  laws  of  this  state  are 
among  the  most  lax  in  the  country." 
In  this  premise  I  do  not  believe  he  is 
correct.  There  are  several  states  in 
the  union  that,  in  my  opinion,  are 
much  more  lax  in  their  laws  relative 
to  marriage  than  in  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska. But  it  is  not  the  number  of 
laws,  nor  the  laxity  of  laws  now  upon 
our  statute  books,  that  are  under 
discussion,  but  the  kind  of  law  that 
Mr.  Leavitt  is  asking  the  Nebraska 
legislature  to  enact. 

Mariage  is  considered  by  all  civil- 
ized countries  to  bear  something  of 
a  divine  origin — an  institution  of  per- 
fect freedom,  and  not  subject  to  inter- 
ference perforce  from  a  medical 
standpoint.  "Come  now,  let  us  reason 
together."  Mr.  Leavitt  says:  "About 
three-fourths  of  all  the  women  oper- 
ated upon  for  inflammatory  diseases 
owe  it  to  their  husbands."  Let  us 
suppose  a  case  and  see  how  effective 
such  a  measure  as  Mr.  Leavitt  is 
urging  would  be  as  a  law. 

A  young  man  and  woman  are  forced 
to  go  before  an  examining  board  for 
a  certificate — a  clean  bill  of  health — 
and  find  little  trouble  in  getting  it. 
They  marry,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  husband,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  becomes  dissipated 
and  an  adulterer.  This  is  of  course 
kept  secret  from  the  wife,  who  pres- 
ently finds  herself  suffering  from  an 
inflammatory  disease.  She  cannot 
understand  it;  she  is  amazed,  be- 
wildered, by  her  condition.  She 
hunts  up  the  bill  of  health  that  was 
secured  before  her  marriage  and 
reads  it  over  carefully;  it  is  clean 
and  correct.  And  I  wish  to  ask:  In 
what  way  and  to  what  extent  have 
this  woman  and  the  general  public 
been  benefited  by  the  sacrifice  made 
by  the  modest  boy  and  girl  to  procure 
the  right  of  wedlock? 

Laws  regulating  divorce  might  be 
made  more  drastic  than  they  are,  but 
who  will  enforce  them,  and  how, 
while  there  is  such  a  horde  of  dis- 
reputable lawyers  who  counsel  di- 
vorce under  the  slightest  provocation? 
No,  no,  Mr.  Leavitt;  true  love,  when 
marriage  is  the  end  sought,  is  entirely 
too  sacred  to  be  tampered  with  by 
laws  that  would  abridge  its  freedom. 
No  law  such  as  has  been  here  dis- 
cussed could  possibly  benefit  anyone 
except  the  members  of  that  privilege- 
seeking  class  known  as  the  medical 
profession,  and  I  hope  the  committee 
to  which  it  has  been  referred  will 
never  let  it  see  daylight. 

York  Co.  JOHN  B.  DEY. 


TONGUE  REST  FOR  BINDER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  When  the 
binder  is  stopped,  and  the  driver  gets 
down  from  the  seat,  considerable  load 
is  put  upon  the  horses  that  have  to 
hold  the  tongue.  I  cut  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and 
three  inches  wide  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  fastened  it  with  a  door 
hinge  to  the  tongue  under  the  evener. 
As  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
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illustration,  this  piece  drags  over  the 
stubble  while  the  machine  is  in  mo- 
tion, but  when  stopping  for  a  few 
minutes  the  driver  may,  in  getting  off, 
step  just  to  the  rear  of  the  seat,  and 
by  holding  to  the  seat  and  leaning 
backward  with  a  quick  motion  raise 
the  tongue  enough  so  that  the  tongue 
rest  will  fall  down  straight  and  hold 
it  off  the  horses'  necks  when  released 
If  the  machine  is  not  well  enough 
balanced  to  accomplish  it  in  this  way, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  go  in  front  of 
the  team  and  raise  it;  but  on  level 
ground  any  binder  that  is  properly 
adjusted  may  be  tilted  by  a  backward 
shift  of  the  driver. 

H.  F.  GRINSTEAD 
Polk  CouDty.  Missouri. 


Cane  Seed 

l  have  a  large  quantity  of  choice  cane  aeeO 
for  sale  at  11. Co  per  bushel;  sacks  extra 
This  seed  is  suitable  for  cane  for  molasses 
making  or  for  fodder  cane.  Send  In  your 
jrder.  Any  Information  desired  will  b* 
cheerfully  given.  Write  your  wants. 
B.   P.    MARCH  AND  BROCK,  NEB 


Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn 

TWO    LEADING    VARIETIES    OF  OATS 

KHERSON  AND  SWEDISH  SELECT 
Also  four  varieties  of  SEED  CORN.  These 
seed  are  all  my  own  growing  and  selection 
The  Variety,  Purity  and  Vitality  of  these 
seeds  can  be  certified  by  the  Nebraska  Pure 
Seed    and    Grain    Growers'  Association. 

Write  Today  for  My  New  Catalog. 
FRANK   J.   RIST  HUMBOLDT.  NEB. 

SEEDS 

Fire  dried  SEED  CORN  husked  before  tht 
frost.  Dried  on  Independent  ear  seed  rack* 
with  air  and  steam  heat.  SURE  TO  GROW, 
because  germ  Is  preserved.  Also  Clover 
Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeda 
Write  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOG,  and 
also  receive  free  useful  SOUVENIR. 
FRED  ECHTENKAMP,     Box  D,  Arlington.  Nebraska 

PEACHBLOW  POTATOES 

Early  Otalos,  all  the  best  ylelden.  Pure  northern 
genuine  Red  River  stock.  Grown  from  special  heavy 
yielding  seed,  free  from  blight  or  scab.  Guaranteed 
best  seed  stock.  Write  today  for  our  76-page  catalog. 
"Secrets  on  Potato  Growing.  Double  your  yields  and 
profits.  One  customer  made  $225  an  acre.  Write 
A,  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  sU6   CLARINDA,  IOWA 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

tt  is  NOW  in  the  Pro v! nee  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land) 
The  area  is  becoming  more  lim- 
ited but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settles,  nt. 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home- 
steading  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes:—  I  came  here  on  my  homestead 
March,  1906,  with  about  $1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machlnjiy,  and  Just  $36  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat.  800  acreB 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  Instance  of  what 
may  be  done  lb  Western  Canada,  In  Mani- 
toba. Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature.  Maps  Rail- 
way Rates,  etc.,  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT 

Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

or  Address,  Superintendent  of 
Immigration 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


H  59  PER  ACRE  DOWN 

BALANCE  ZO  YEAR'S  5% 


5000  bus.  SEED  CORN 

From  Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 
Reid's  Y<  Uow  Dent,  Silver  Mine. 
White  Cap  Yellow.  Legal  Tender, 
Blair  Yell.w,  Neb.  While  Prize,  Pride  ol  the  North. 
Blair  while.   Send  lor  Free  Catalogue. 


Aye  Bros., 


Blair,  Neb. 


Box  6 

Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 

SEED  CORN 

Home  srown  REID'S  YELLOW  DENT  and 
LEAMING   Seed  Corn   for  sale.     Write  for 
prices  and  samples.        PHONE  0-63 
IVER  S.  JOHNSON  STANTON.  NEB. 

Sweet  Clover  Seed — Large  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
•nd  circular  how  to  grow  It  sent  free  on  re- 
quest.  Edw.  E.  Barton,  Box  32,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


lien  cut-over  lands  near  Bemldjl,  Black- 
luck  and  Kelllher.  Lumbermen,  not  land 
men.  Hence  our  easy  terms.  Write  for  full 
information,  prices  and  descriptions. 

CKOOKSTON  LUMBER  COMPANY 
852  Markham  Bldg-.  Bemldji,  Minn. 


SEED  CORN 

Iowa  Gold  Mine  and  other  varieties.  Address 
QtTASS    BROTHERS  ASBXAND,  NEB. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

CHOICE  —  HOME  GROWN  —  1912  CROP 
Tests  98%  to  99%  pure.  Write  for  sample 
and  price.  Advise  how  much  you  want. 
BLACKMAN  BROS.,  BEAVER  CITY,  NEB 


PLANT 


Wisconsin  Silver  King.  It  is  a  heavy  ylelder 
and  will  mature  a  crop  of  corn  In  100  to  110 
days.  Give  it  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Send 
for  sample.    H.  H.  MEYER,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 


15  H.  P.  four-cylinder  touring  car,  completely  equipped 
and  fitted  with  electric  starter  and  lights. 


"Olympic"  -$1500 

35  H.  P.  four- cylinder  touring  car,  completely 
equipped.  Electric  starter  and  lights  are  op- 
tional, at  an  extra  cost  of  $225. 


"Sultanic"-$26S0 

55  H.  P.  six-cyiinder  touring  car,  seven-passen- 
ger, completely  equipped  and  fitted  with  electric 
starter  and  Vights.   Five-passenger,  $2500. 


Not  Comfort  or  Sturdiness 
alone,  but  the  most  of  both 


Soundness  and  strength  you  must 
have  in  your  car,  if  it  is  to  prove 
a  real  investment 

Comfort  ycu  must  have,  if  the  fam- 
ily is  to  gtt  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  out  of  the  car. 

We  believe  the  Jackson  offers  the 
best  combination  of  both  to  be 
found  among  cars  of  similar  type. 

You  have  long  known  the  Jackson 
to  be  a  thoroughly  comfortable 
car;  and  you  are  doubtless  ac- 
quainted with  its  reputation  for 
service  in  country  use. 

It  is  because  of  its  ability  to  stand 
up  in  such  use  that  the  Jackson 
has  won  a  favored  place  among 
farmers. 

In  many  instances,  Jackson  cars 
have  seen  three,  four  and  even 
five  years  of  service  on  the  farm 
and  over  country  roads. 


And  it  is  on  such  roads  that  its  com- 
fort features  are  most  appreciated. 

Between  you  and  the  ruts  are  not 
only  seat  cushions  ten  inches 
thick  but  four  elliptic  springs — 
and  you  know  how  easily  they 
ride. 

With  long  wheelbases  and  large 

wheels,  the  easy  riding  is  made 
more  pronounctd;  and  the  gen- 
erous room  inside  the  car  is  a 
feature  not  to  be  overlooked. 

On  your  own  judgment  will  depend 
pretty  largely  your  satisfaction 
with  the  way  your  car  rides  and 
runs. 

So  you  should  not  neglect  to  post 
yourself. 

Do  this  in  the  case  of  the  Jackson 
by  writing  for  the  catalog  and  the 
name  of  the  dealer  who  can  give 
you  a  demonstration. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,     1425   E.  Main  St.,      JACKSON,  MICH. 


READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.    R    McKELVTE.  PUBLISHER. 
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Wednesday,  March  26,  1913. 


Wheiv  Spraying 


FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 

to  keep  you  dry. 

ROOMY 

DURABLE 

COMFORTABLE 

Reflex  Edges  make  it 
impossible  for  water  to 
get  in  at  the  front,  and 
inner  sleeves  protect  the 
wrists.  Our  'Staydfatt' 
Pockets  will  not  rip. 

$3.00  Everywhere 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

OWEjf  '«•  "  not  at  your  dealer's,  sent  pre- 
\w  pajj  on  receipt  Df  price_  Send 

:  for  illustrated  folder. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON 
Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto 
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_  000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
tions. Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
1  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Bend 
gh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  paten  t- 
lity.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journalt. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  kn'n 

EiLbUihtd  10  Ton 

1073  F.  Street.  Washington.  D.  Q. 


POSTAL  CARD  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  Page  411) 

blizzard  that  has  blocked  traffic  somewhat 
Locally  we  have  experienced  no  inconven 
lence,  nor  was  any  stock  lost  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn.  The  16th  and 
17th  were  fine  days;  since  then  we  have 
been  having  winter  weather.  On  Good 
Friday  (potato  day)  the  ground  was  frozen 
and  the  air  rilled  with  snow.  The  eclipse 
was  invisible  last  night,  owing  to  clouds 
Parties  having  spring  fever  must  have  ex 
perlenced  a  severe  relapse.  When  spring 
does  come  I  fancy  it  will  come  all  at  once 
— Charles   S.  Saiser. 

Howard  Co.  (March  22) — Nearly  an  Inch 
of  rain  fell  on  the  13th,  which  was  much 
appreciated  for  the  wheat  as  well  as  for 
the  spring  work.  The  cold  weather  still 
continues  and  no  work  of  any  consequence 
has  been  done  In  the  field.  Whoever  set 
the  date  for  Good  Friday  this  year  made 
it  hard  for  those  who  plant  potatoes  on 
that  day,  as  they  had  to  use  the  pick  and 
ax.  The  ground-hog  made  us  believe  tha 
the  cold  weather  was  to  come,  but  we  can 
expect  It  here  even  though  he  does  not 
show  himself.  No  complaint  has  been  heard 
about  seed  corn  yet.  The  price  of  grain 
does  not  seem  to  soar  very  high.  Cattle 
bring  higher  prices  than  anything  else 
good  cows  at  sales  go  as  high  as  Pike's 
Peak. — F.  J.  Ambroz. 

South  Keya  Paha  Co.  (March  16) — 1 
week  ago  we  were  getting  ready  to  com 
mence  farming;  now  the  order  of  the  day 
Is  shoveling  snow  and  repairing  'phone 
lines.  On  the  13th  we  had  a  rain  which 
turned  to  sleet  towards  evening,  and  that 
night  the  worst  blizzard  we  have  had  since 
the  one  of  January  12,  1888,  struck  us  and 
continued  until  Saturday  morning.  How 
much  snow  fell  is  hard  to  estimate,  as  it  is 
badly  drifted,  some  of  the  drifts  being 
twelve  feet  deep.  The  heads  of  the  canyons 
are  drifted  full,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  of  snow.  All  the  roads  are  blocked  and 
traffic  at  a  standstill.  We  expect  to  hear 
that  much  stock  has  perished  when  the 
wires  are  once  more  in  running  order.  In 
this  immediate  vicinity  several  lost  stock 
by  being  drifted  under. — A.  A.  Wentworth. 

Kimball  Co.  (March  17) — On  the  13th 
about  a  foot  of  wet  snow  fell  and  I  was 
just  preparing  to  report  our  million-dollar 
snowstorm,  but  toward  evening  of  that 
date    the    mercury    fell    rapidly    and  the 


SPEED  AND 
ACCURACY 

That  means  the 

Underwood 

when  you    mention  typewriters 
A  world's  champion  is  the 

Underwood 

"The  Machine  Vou  Will  Eventually  Buy" 

4k 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

137  North  13th  St.,  Lincoln 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


Be 


a  Boss 


YOUNG  MAN,  build  up  a  business  of  your  own.  Get  all  the 
profits.  Many  continue  to  work  FOR  the  boss  Ions  after 
the  apprenticeship  period,  awaiting  "a  chance." 

We  Furnish  the  Oppo*  turn ty 

There  is  a  demand  for  ACCIDENT  and  HEALTH  insurance. 
Modern  hustle  brings  with  it  an  endless  chain  of  broken 
bones  and  impaired  health.  The  cost  of  living  leaves  the 
average  family  a  narrow  margin  of  savings.  This  is 
YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  if  you  have  determination  and  are 
a  rustler.  Capital  is  not  required.  We  will  give  you  assist- 
ance at  the  start  and  advance  you  as  fast  as  you  MAKE 
GOOD.  All  the  time  you  are  buildim*  up  YOUR  BUSINESS. 
Write  us  freely. 

Pioneer  InsaranceCo. 

1411  O  Street,  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


wind  rose  In  all  Its  fury,  lashing  Itself  into 
one  of  the  worst  blizzards  we  have  experi- 
enced in  recent  years.  This  storm  lasted 
two  nights  and  one  day.  Unprotected  stock 
uffered  much,  but  we  have  heard  of  no 
losses,  as  all  animals  are  strong  and  in 
good  shape.  This  snow,  even  though  piled 
in  drifts  as  It  Is,  will  do  much  good,  for 
the  frost  is  nearly  out  of  the  ground  and 
the  soil  will  absorb  all  moisture.  Farming 
operations  had  begun  on  a  small  scale,  but 
now  hauling  feed  and  manure  and  shovel 
ing  snow  is  the  program. — D.  K.  Atkins. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (March  19) — On  the 
13th  we  had  an  all-day  rain  which  soaked 
the  ground  to  a  good  depth,  as  the  frost 
was  all  out.  On  the  14th  the  worst  blizzard 
of  the  season  raged  all  day,  causing  a  slight 
loss  of  stock.  The  ground  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  spring  work  that  it  has  been 
for  years,  and  farmers  are  getting  ready 
for  seeding.  Prices:  Corn,  40c;  oats,  30c; 
upland  hay,  $4  to  $4.50;  tame  hay,  $7.50; 
butter,  20c;  butterfat,  31c;  eggs,  15c. 
Horses  are  holding  their  own,  and  cattle 
and  hogs  going  up. — S.  B.  Whitmore. 

South  Lirtroln  Co.  (March  20) — A  very 
severe  blizzard  struck  this  country  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  and  lasted  thirty-six 
hours.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  were 
chilled  to  death.  Some  were  not  wel 
shedded,  and  others  left  their  shelter  and 
went  with  the  storm.  One  man  lost  over 
forty  head.  Several  lesser  storms  have 
followed  the  blizzard.  This  kind  of  weather 
will  take  the  feed  rapidly,  but  there 
enough  if  it  can  be  carried  to  the  stock. 
We  have  had  no  mail  for  a  week,  so  do  not 
know  how  the  rest  of  the  fellows  pulled 
through,  but  fear  that  the  loss  will  be 
heavy. — B.  F.  Heffner. 

East  McPherson  Co.  (March  21) — Within 
the  last  week  we  had  one  of  the  worst 
blizzards  in  twenty  years,  so  the  old  settlers 
say.  The  storm  began  on  the  13th  and  con 
tinued  with  great  fury  until  midnight 
Friday.  About  six  inches  of  snow  fell,  but 
it  was  piled  in  great  heaps  and  drifted 
around  buildings  and  on  the  south  side  of 
hills,  while  very  little  remains  on  the  fields 
and  meadows.  The  loss  of  stock  is  some- 
thing appalling.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
loss  in  McPherson  county  alone  is  $300,000. 
This  week  we  had  two  storms — on  the  19th 
and  20th.  Today  is  fair  and  the  snow  Is 
melting  somewhat.  If  we  have  good 
weather  from  now  on  the  stock  that  came 
through  the  storm  will  probably  be  all 
right.  Moral:  Better  buildings,  less  stock, 
greater  profits. — E.  E.  Russel. 

West  McPherson  Co.  (March  19) — Very 
warm  weather  prevailed  here  during  the 
early  part  of  March,  which  started  the 
grass,  fall  wheat  and  rye.  A  blizzard  set 
in  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  and  lasted 
about  thirty-two  hours.  The  loss  of  stock 
was  frightful;  the  Triangle  ranch  alone 
lost  about  300  cattle.  Many  of  the  settlers 
lost  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  all  they 
had.  It  was  the  worst  storm  experienced 
since  the  settlement  of  this  region.  The 
mail-man  has  made  one  trip  on  pack- 
horses  since  the  blizzard.  Another  storm 
is  now  upon  us;  it  is  snowing  and  blowing 
a  gale.  At  the  many  sales  held  here  before 
the  13th  everything  sold  for  good  prices, 
particularly  cattle. — M.  R.  Lloyd. 

North  Otoe  Co.  (March  21)— Since  my 
last  report  we  have  had  all  kinds  of 
weather.  The  late  cold  and  stormy  days 
have  been  very  trying  for  all  kind«  of 
stock  unless  well  sheltered,  but  so  far  we 
have  heard  of  no  losses  during  these  extra 
bad  blizzards  with  the  exception  of  sows 
that  lost  their  pigs  on  account  of  the 
cold  and  dampness.  The  fall  wheat  has 
begun  to  look  green  and  alfalfa  Is  showing 
signs  of  life.  Some  few  farmers  had  begun 
to  plow  their  sod,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  been  done  lately.  No  potatoes  were 
planted  on  Good  Friday  around  here,  as  the 
ground  was  frozen  too  hard  for  a  few  days. 
Seed  oats  is  meeting  with  quite  a  demand 
now,  as  farmers  talk  of  sowing  more  this 
year  than  last.  A  few  feeders  are  shipping 
cattle,  but  not  many  are  on  the  move  as 
yet.  It  is  reported  that  a  hog  disease  is 
breaking  out  in  various  localities,  and  some 
who  lost  hogs  before  are  now  losing  them. 
Before  this  time  next  month  the  farmers 
will  be  tearing  up  the  earth,  and  maybe 
the  old  straw  hat  will  be  pulled  out  of  the 
woodshed  to  cool  the  heated  brow.  Brother 
farmers,  start  easy  with  those  teams  on 
the  hard  work,  as  a  long  season  is  ahead 
of  them. — L.    D.  McKay. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (March  22,  Special)  — 
The  worst  blizzard  in  many  years  broke 
here  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  and  con- 
tinued until  the  15th.  There  were  some 
heavy  losses  of  stock  and  no  trains  for 
nine  days. — Will  Kennicutt. 

Polk  Co.  (March  22) — The  weather  was 
nice  and  warm  the  first  of  the  week,  fol- 
lowed by  two  cold  days,  and  now  It  Is 
pleasant  once  more.  No  spring  work  has 
begun  as  yet.  In  other  years  we  had 
planted  potatoes  by  this  time,  but  not  this 
year,  as  the  ground  is  frozen.  Prices: 
Wheat,  72c;  corn,  40c;  oats,  28c;  hogs, 
$8.15;  eggs,  13c;  butter,  25c;  butterfat, 
30c. — Ernest  A.  Olson. 

Central  Red  Willow  Co.  (March  15, 
Special) — The  storm  which  has  just  swept 
over  us  has  stopped  mails,  blocked  trains 
and  stopped  travel  in  general — it  was  the 
worst  we  have  had  for  many  years.  On 
the  13th  it  rained  for  several  hours,  then 
turned  to  snow  with  a  high  wind  which 
blew  like  a  hurricane  all  day  on  the  14th. 
As  the  ground  was  warm  the  snow  melted 
as  it  fell  for  several  hours,  then  it  turned 
colder  and  the  snow  drifted,  making  the 
roads  Impassable.  Today  the  sun  has  come 
out  and  it  is  thawing  very  rapidly,  so  we 
hope  the  mail  will  get  through  by  the  first 
of  next  week. — Phoebe  J.  Taylor. 

Southeast  Richardson  Co.  (March  20) — 
Today  is  cold  and  cloudy  after  several 
nches  of  snow  last  night.  Since  the  middle 
of  March  we  have  had  two  good  snows  and 
about  one  inch  of  rain.  Fall  wheat  is  look- 
ng  fine  and  stock  of  all  kinds  Is  doing  well 
and  high  in  price.  Hogs  and  cattle  are 
scarce  and  can  be  sold  at  almost  any 
figure;  they  are  much  higher  than  at  this 
ime  last  year.  Both  stock  and  grain  are 
little  above  the  figures  reported  last 
month.  Markets:  Hogs.  $8.25;  steers,  $8; 
wheat,  75c  per  hundredweight;  corn,  42c 
per  bushel. — R    C.  Davis. 

Rock  Co.  (March  21) — This  section  had  a 
severe  storm  on  the  14th  with  about  ten 
inches  of  snow  driven  by  a  terrific  wind 
which  piled  the  snow  in  drifts,  making 
roads  impassable  until  the  farmers  united 
nd  broke  them  open  so  the  mail  could 
get  through  after  a  blockade  of  three  days. 
Today,  which   l«  Good  Friday  and  the  first 


day  of  spring,  the  thermometer  registered 
16  degrees  below  zero. — Mrs.  C.  Arter. 

Sarpy  Co.  (March  21,  Special) — Spring  is 
said  to  begin  today,  but  it  looks  and  feels 
more  like  mid-winter.  The  thermometer 
registered  near  the  zero  mark  this  morning 
and  half  an  inch  of  snow  covers  the 
ground,  having,  fallen  yesterday  accom- 
panied by  a  cold  north  wind  which  is  still 
blowing.  On  the  12th  and  13th  we  had 
about  two  inches  of  rain,  winding  up  with 
a  real  blizzard,  though  the  Snowfall  was 
rather  light.  This  moisture  was  much 
needed  and  will  give  the  crop  a  good  start 
when  it  warms  up.  Winter  wheat  and 
alfalfa  seem  to  have  passed  through  the 
winter  in  good  shape.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
is  doing  well. — Herman  Uhe. 

East  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (March  17) — We 
are  having  fine  weather  .again  after  the 
terrible  blizzard  of  Thursday  and  Friday 
of  last  week.  I  have  heard  of  no  great 
damage  to  livestock  yet,  although  it  is 
reported  that  one  man's  cattle  drifted  into 
the  river.  We  do  not  know  how  true  this 
is.  Another  lost  several  sheep  from  the 
wet  and  cold  weather.  The  snow  will  do 
no  good,  as  It  is  all  lying  in  the  lanes 
and  ditches. — James  Gregg. 

Thomas  Co.  (March  18,  Special) — On  last 
Friday  this  county  was  visited  by  one  of 
the  worst  blizzards  ever  experienced  in 
this  locality.  The  loss  of  stock  was  great: 
one  stockman  lost  300  head. — E.  C.  Ryman. 

Wayne  Co.  (March  17) — On  March  13  we 
had  a  terrible  rainstorm;  it  commenced  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  did  not 
stop  until  two  the  next  morning,  then  almost 
immediately  It  began  to  snow  and  ended 
with  a  very  bad  blizzard — the  worst  I  have 
seen  since  coming  to  this  county  seventeen 
years  ago.  Trains  were  delayed  for  two 
days. — Ezekiel  Morgan. 

Wheeler  Co.  (March  21) — We  had  a  nice 
rain  on  the  13th  with  a  precipitation  of 
about  one  and  one-half  inches,  followed  by 
a  regular  old  blizzard  on  the  14th.  About 
six  inches  of  snow  fell,  but  it  all  piled  up 
into  big  drifts.  This  was  a  very  wet  snow, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  worst  for  years. 
It  is  reported  that  twenty-five  or  thirty 
head  or  cattle  perished,  but  I  do  not  know- 
how  correct  this  is.  Certainly  any  stock 
without  protection  would  have  a  pretty 
tough  time  of  it,  especially  if  at  all  thin 
or  weak. — A.   E.  Johns. 

South  Webster  Co.  (March  22) — Storms 
and  cold  waves  have  ruled  so  far  this 
month  and  but  little  farm  work  has  been 
done.  The  ground  is  frozen  to  a  depth  of 
four  Inches.  Winter  wheat  is  reported  to  be 
doing  well,  but  as  usual  some  of  it  will  be 
plowed  up  for  corn.  The  storm  of  the 
13th  and  14th  caused  no  loss  of  livestock 
in  this  neighborhood.  Six  inches  of  snow 
fell  with  a  moisture  content  of  .66  of  an 
inch.  Very  few  potatoes  were  planted  on 
Good  Friday  this  year.  Markets:  Corn, 
45c;  potatoes,  75c  to  $1;  butterfat,  31c; 
eggs,  13c;  hens,  12c. — Charles  S.  Ludlow. 

South  Wheeler  Co.  (March  22)— The 
weather  turned  cold  on  the  19th  and  was 
15  degrees  below  zero  on  the  21st.  Stock 
is  looking  fine,  but  feed  is  a  little  short 
with  some.  Seed  corn  is  plentiful  but 
small  grain  is  not  in  good  condition  owing 
to  the  dry  winter.  We  had  a  good  rain 
and  snow  on  the  13th,  ending  with  a 
blizzard.  There  is  no  disease  among  stock, 
and  farmers  seem  to  be  having  good  luck 
with  spring  pigs.  Cattle  are  out  of  sight 
in  price,  good  milch  cows  being  worth 
80;  hogs,  $8.10;  corn,  45c;  oats  40c  — 
W.  B.  Meese. 

York  Co.  (March  22) — The  snow  we  have 
had  this  winter  has  done  us  no  good,  but 
a  rain  on  the  13th  supplied  much-needed 
moisture.  The  blizzard  of  last  week,  while 
disagreeable,  did  no  damage  to  stock,  and 
the  snow  was  not  sufficient  to  block  the 
roads.  Wheat  looks  green  and  is  all  right 
No  work  has  yet  been  done  in  the  fields. 
Fat  hogs  seem  to  be  pretty  well  cleaned 
out,  and  the  horse  market  is  slow.  Corn, 
shipped  in,  50c;  oats,  38c;  butter,  25c: 
eggs,    15c. — George   S.  Cushman 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  March  22,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    15,414    44,279    24  520 

Last  week    19,570    55,621  59^091 

Same  week  last  year.  19,969    67,159  63,539 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week   114,000  290.900  164,400 

Last   week   132,482  364,833  211,409 

Same  week  last  year. 126,964  339,249  219, 64:: 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers  —  Notwithstanding  the  sharp 
decline  in  receipts  the  trade  was  rather 
dragging  and  unsatisfactory  and  closing 
quotations  were  somewhat  lower  than  the 
week  before.  This  applies  particularly  to 
plain  heavy  and  medium-weight  steers, 
which  comprised  most  of  the  offerings. 
Eastern  beef  trade  has  been  in  bad  shape  ' 
of  late  and  there  seemed  little  urgency  of 
demand  from  any  quarter.  A  few  of  the 
best  heavy  cattle  found  an  outlet  right 
along  at  nearly  steady  figures,  the  top  for 
the  week  being  $8.70.  Light  and  handy- 
weight  steers  were  also  free  sellers  at 
prices  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  choice  mixed  yearlings  reach- 
ing $8.65.  On  the  general  run  of  heavy 
and  medium-weight  cattle  prices  worked 
lower  all  the  week  and  closed  15  to  20 
cents  lower.  After  Easter,  with  anything 
like  seasonable  weather,  there  should  be 
quite  an  improvement  in  the  general  de- 
mand.    Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime   beeves  $8.60@8.75 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8.25@8.50 

Fair   to    good    beeves   8.10@8.25 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.50@8.40 

Common  to  fair  beeves   7.50@8.00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Supplies  of  cows 
and  heifers  were  limited  throughout  the 
week  and  under  the  influence  of  a  vigorous 
demand  from  all  sources  the  trade  was 
quite  active  and  the  trend  of  values  upward 
all  along  the  line.  Choice  heifery  stock 
was  especially  scarce  and  in  keen  demand 
at  strong  figures.  There  was  also  some 
Improvement  in  the  demand  for  common 
and  canning  grades.  The  big  bulk  of  fair  to 
good  butcher  stock  found  ready  sale  at 
about  the  best  figures  of  the  season.  Veal 
calves  closed  about  a  quarter  higher  for  the. 
week  and  there  was  an  advance  of  from 
15  to  25  cents  in  bulls,  stags,  etc.  Closing 
quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $7.25@8.16 

Good    to    choice    cows   6.80@7.65 

Fair   to    good   grades.   6.00@6.75 

Canners    and    cutter*   4.00@5.76 
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Veal   calves    8.50 @9. 60 

Bulls,  stags,  eU   6.00@7.26 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Despite  the  rough 
weather  the  moderate  offerings  of  stock 
cattle  and  feeding  steers  found  ready 
buyers  at  strong  prices.  Yard  traders  did 
most  of  the  buying  and  late  in  the  week 
found  that  the  stuff  was  not  moving  to  the 
country  very  freely,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  weak  and  lower  close  to  the  trade. 
Country  buyers  and  orders'  were  rather 
scarce  the  latter  part  of  the  week  and  it 
took  lower  prices  to  move  even  the  good 
.vlock.  Grass  is  so  close  that  anything 
like  a  radical  decline  in  values  is  hardly 
probable.  The  present  feeling  is  rather 
K  eitk  and  yard  traders  carried  over  more 
cattle  than  for  some  time,  but  dealers 
anticipate  a  revival  of  the  demand  and 
a  general  firming  up  of  values.  Closing 
quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.85@8.40 

Good  to  choice   feeders   7.60@7.80 

Fair  to  good  feeders   6.S0@7.50 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.25® 6.75 

Stock    cows   and   heifers   6.00@7.25 

Hogs 

Trade  was  in  good  shape  all  the  week 
and  the  quality  was  excellent — a  fact  which 
stimulated  the  shipper  and  speculator  de- 
mand considerably.  On  no  day  was  the 
supply  greater  than  the  demand,  and  the 
average  closing  quotations'  were  nearly  25 
tents  higher  than  the  week  before.  Satur- 
day's prices  ran  from  $8.75  to  $8.85,  the 
majority  of  sales  being  made  at  $8.80. 
For  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  quota- 
tions  were  as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Mar.  17.  .  .$8.60-65  $8.60-75  $8.65-70  $8.69% 
Mar.  18...  8.70-75  8.65-85  8.70-75  8.73% 
Mar.  19...  8.50-75  8.65-80  8.65-75  8.70% 
Mar.  20...  8.55-75  8.65-80  8.65-75  8.69% 
Mar.  21.  .  .  8.75-80  8.70-85  8.75-80  8.78% 
Sheep 

Supplies  were  light  on  most  days,  yet 
values  at  the  close  showed  little  If  any  im- 
provement over  those  of  the  previous  Sat- 
urday. Owing  to  the  great  variation  In 
quality  of  offerings  for  two  weeks  past 
there  was  more  or  less  fluctuation  In  prices 
and  uneven  trade  was  the  feature  of  the 
market  nearly  every  day,  therefore  accurate 
comparisons  are  almost  impossible.  The 
bulk  of  lambs  closed  quotably  strong  to  a 
dime  higher  than  the  week  before,  with 
aged  sheep  and  yearlings  at  good  strong 
figures.  The  market  seems  very  sensitive 
to  the  size  of  the  receipts.  Light-weight 
lambs  and  handy  ewes  are  still  in  good 
demand.  Quotations: 

LAMBS 

Good  to  choice  Mexicans  $8. 65  @  8. 85 

Fair   to   good   Mexicans   8.35@8.65 

Good  to  choice  westerns   8.35@8.50 

Fair  to  good  westerns   8.15 @ 8.35 

Feeders    7.60@8.15 

SHEEP 

Yearlings,    light   $740@7.65 

Yearlings,    heavy    6.90@7.40 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   6.50@6.75 

Wethers,    fair   to   good   6.25@6.50 

Ewes,  good  to  choice   6.15@6.40 

Ewes,  fair  to   good   5.85@6.15 

Culls  and  bucks   2.75 @4. 00 


TO  KEEP  ROADS  FROM  WASHING 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  In  a  recent 
issue  I  noticed  a  plan  for  draining 
the  roads  by  opening  snow-clogged 
ditches  with  a  stirring  plow.  I  have 
a  scheme  that  I  think  is  just  a  little 
better  than  that.  One  morning  when 
I  was  taking  my  daughter  to  school 
I  noticed  the  ditches  were  so  clogged 
that  the  water  was  running  out  to 
the  center  of  the  road. 

I  was  breaking  a  colt,  and  had 
hitched  to  the  lumber  wagon,  so  I 
just  turned  the  old  mare  out  into  the 
ditch  and  made  her  follow  it,  and  as 
the  snow  was  soft  the  wheels  cut  a 
smooth  track  clear  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch.  By  the  time  I  came  back 
the  cut  had  widened  and  was  run- 
ning like  a  millrace. 

This  is  quicker  than  plowing,  and 
more  agreeable  than  wading  in  the 
slush.  Besides,  one  can  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone  by  doing  it 
while  going  back  and  forth  on  trips 
to  town  or  school.  You  need  never 
fear  but  that  such  a  track  cut  in  the 
soft  snow  will  soon  be  large  enough 
to  carry  all  surplus  water.  Try  it! 

And  by  the  way,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  throw  the  spade  into  the  wagon 
and  open  a  few  places  at  the  side  of 
the  track  to  let  the  water  out  of  the 
low  spots  and  turn  it  into  the  ditch 
at  the  top  of  the  hill.  A  moment's 
work  at  the  right  time  may  prevent 
the  necessity  for  half  a  day's  work 
later  on.  I  know  that  this  is  donating 
work  to  "the  government,"  but  it 
won't  take  much  of  your  valuable 
time  and  it  may  be  the  only  thing  the 
neighbors  will  have  to  remember  you 
by  when  you  are  gone. 

CHARLES   SMITH,  JR. 
Nuckolls  Co. 


CARE  AND  USE  OF  AUTOS 

In  former  years  The  Nebraska 
Parmer  has  asked  its  readers  to  dis- 
cuss whether  or  not  farmers  should 
own  automobiles.  That  question 
appears  to  be  out  of  date,  for,  whether 
they  should  or  not,  farmers  have  been 
buying  cars  "to  beat  the  band."  It  is 
estimated  that  in  Nebraska  75  per 
cent  of  the  automobiles  are  owned 


by  farmers.  A  better  subject  for 
discussion  now  is  the  care  and  use 
of  automobiles  on  the  farm. 

What  precautions  do  you  take  to 
keep  your  car  in  ship-shape  and  go- 
ing condition  all  the  time?  What 
difficulties  do  you  have  with  your 
car,  and  how  do  you  overcome  them? 
How  do  you  handle  tire  and  engine 
troubles,  or  care  for  your  car  to  avoid 
them?  On  the  road  how  do  you  ma- 
nipulate the  throttle  and  spark  to 
get  the  most  miles  from  a  gallon  of 
gasoline?  What  uses  have  you  found 
for  your  car  in  running  your  farm, 
and  have  you  found  it  a  profitable 
investment,   everything  considered? 

For  the  best  letter  on  this  general 
subject  received  on  or  before  April  16 
we  will  give  $5  in  cash,  for  the 
second-best  $3,  and  for  the  third  $2. 
To  the  writer  of  each  of  the  three 
next  best  we  will  give  one  copy  of 
"Audel's  Answers  on  Automobiles," 
a  book  of  512  pages  relating  to  the 
care,  running  and  repair  of  auto- 
mobiles. Make  your  communication 
as  brief  as  possible  consistent  with 
telling  your  story,  and  remember  the 
closing  date,  April  16. 


15 UK; OS   DUROCS  AVERAGE  $51 

The  second  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  bred 
sows  held  by  the  Duroc  firm  of  George 
Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska, 
averaged  $51.  This  marks  the  close  of  a 
very  successful  season  for  this  firm,  close 
to  eighty  head  of  bred  sows  being  sold  In 
the  two  sales  for  an  average  of  $51.50. 
Buyers  at  both  of  these  sales  have  gotten 
good  values,  the  top  price  being  less  than 
$100,  and  few  head  selling  below  $40.  Col. 
Callahan  conducted  the  sale.  Below  Is  list 
of  buyers  and  prices  of  $40  and  over: 

14 — Ed    S.    Johnson,    Genoa  $  39.00 

16 — J.    E.    Brodrlck,    Fairfield   41.00 

25 — John    Tyrell,    Goehner   60.00 

1 — John   Tyrell    60.00 

8 — George   Davis   &   Son,    Milford..  76.00 


H. 


Lucade,    Fairfield   60.00 


29 — C.    L.    Athey,    Fairfield   69.00 

3 — J.    T.    Stadler,    Mlnden   60.00 

18 — Geo.    Truesdale,    Wathena,    Kas.  60.00 

20—  J.    W.    Nixon,    Fairfield   42.00 

21 —  C.    J.    Crawford,    Fairfield   48.00 

5 —  -George    Schwab,    Clay   Center...  46.00 

2 — George    Truesdale    41.00 

7 — G.   E.   Samuelson,   Osceola   61.00 

7% — J.  W.   Lunn,   Clay  Center....  65.00 

27 — J.    McClanahan,    Clay    Center...  48.00 

27% — C.    J.   Crawford   55.00 

6 —  W.   E.   Brown,   Fairfield   40.00 

12— J.    McCalahan    43.00 

10 — J.  W.   Lunn   60.00 

32 — C.    J.    Crawford   43.00 


Need  This 

■Stewart  nJSL 
Machine 

to  clip  your  horses  before  the  spring 
work  begins.  Insist  on  having  the 
Stewart,  tiie  machine  which  turns 
easier,  clips  faster  and  stays  sharp 
longer  than  any  other.  Gears  are  all 
file  hard  and  cut  from  solid  steel  bar. 
They  are  enclosed,  protected  and  run 
in  oil:  little  friction,  little  palPC 
wear.  Has  six  feet  of  new  .  2  ;. 
style,  easy  running  flexible  J  fill 
shaft  and  the  celebrated  *  I  — 
Stewart  single  tension  clipping  " 
heaa.  highest  grade.  Get  one  from 
your  dealer  or  send  »2  and  we  will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
196  Ontario  St.  Chicago 
\v  mo  tor  complete  catalog  showing 
mostmodern  llneof  clipping  mach lnes. 


Know  You're  Right 

Weigh  your  grain,  stock  and  coal  yourself  and 
know  positively  you're  getting  a  square  deal. 


The  McDonald  Pit  less  Scale 

weighs  accurately  every  day  in  the  year. 

Protected  bearings  cannot  freeze.    No  pit 
required  — everything  above  ground. 
Steel  frame  — steel  joists— 10  year  guarantee. 
U.  S.  Standard.   Used  for  weighing 
U.S. Mails.  Flyinrf  Dutchman 
Dealers  sell  them. 
FREE  BOOKLET.  Write  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept  60  ■    MOLINE,  ILL. 


A.  C.  SHALLENBERGER'S  ANNUAL  SALE  DRAFT  OF 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


TO  BE  HELD  IN: 


ALMA,  NEBRASKA,  THURSDAY,  APRIL  10,  1913 

45  head,  consisting  of  1 0  bulls  and  35  cows  and  heifers;  1 0  with  calves  at  foot.  These  are  the  best  1 0  bulls  that 
I  have  ever  offered  in  one  sale.  The  success  of  a  breeding  establishment  is  determined  largely  by  the  character  of 
the  herd  headers  it  produces.  30  head  of  these  cattle  are  of  the  best  Cruickshank  and  Marr  families,  representing 
Maudes,  Secrets,  Nonpareils,  Lancasters,  Duchess  of  Glosters,  Evangelines,  Broadhooks  and  other  equally  famous  families 


SHALLENBERGER'S  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

A  short  review  of  the  sires  in  service  in  A.  C.  Shallenberger's  herd  the  past 
six  years  is  timely  and  interesting  and  we  therefore  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing bulls  represented  in  this  sale,  and  in  the  order  of  their  service  in  the  herd: 
IMP.  DIAMOND  REX,  VICTOR'S  ROAN  DUKE,  IMP.  SCOTCHBANK,  IMP.  SCOT- 
TISH SENTINEL,  HIS  HIGHNESS  and  ROYAL  PEER.  .  Imported  Diamond  Rex 
sired  more  than  his  share  of  prize  winning  young  cattle  and  herd  heading  bull* 
during  his  short  career  as  a  sire.  He  is  a  Marr-bred  bull  by  Bapton  Diamond  and 
out  of  Imp.  Roan  Lady  37th  by  Bapton  Glory.  Victor's  Roan  Duke  is  a  grandly 
bred  Scotch  bull  by  Golden  Drop  Victor,  out  of  Imp.  Golden  Duchess  2d,  by  My 
Lord.  Imp.  Scotchbank  is  by  the  Cruickshank  Violet  by  the  Duthie  stock  bull, 
Violet  Royal,  dam  Sira  6th  by  Luxury,  head  of  the  King's  herd.  Both  Victor's 
Roan  Duke  and  Imp.  Scotchbank  have  sired  a  lot  of  high  class  show  cattle  and 
many  good  herd  heading  bulls.  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel  is  by  Scottish  Monarch  and 
out  of  Semblance  by  Scottish  Pearl.  He  is  a  Cruickshank  Secret  of  rare  quality 
and  breeding  and  now  heads  the  herd  of  H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt,  Nebraska.  Some 
choice  young  sorts  by  him  are  listed  in  this  sale.  His  Highness  will  be  remembered 
as  the  first  prize  senior  yearling  bull  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1911.  He  has 
been  retained  for  service  in  this  herd  and  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  very 
valuable  bulls  of  the  breed.  He  is  by  Victor's  Roan  Duke  and  out  of  Maude  50th 
by  Coming  Star,  second  dam  Imp.  Maude  44th,  by  Lovatt  Star.  Some  choice  calves 
by  this  grand  young  bull  are  included  in  the  sale,  and  many  of  the  best  cows  are 
bred  to  him.  Royal  Peer  is  included  in  the  sale  and  some  fine  calves  by  him  will 
be  sold  at  foot.  He  is  by  Victor's  Roan  Duke  and  belongs  to  the  Cruickshank 
Lancaster  family,  three  removes  from  Imp.  Lady's  Maid  by  Czarowitch.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  bull  to  place  at  the  head  of  a  good  herd,   and  it  would  be  worth 


while  to  note  the  quality  of  calves  sired  by  him  in  this  sale.  He  weighs  close  to  a 
ton.  Other  good  bulls  to  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  attention  are  Lot  1,  STAR 
ATTRACTION,  a  May  two-year-old  by  Imp.  Scotchbank  and  out  of  Imp.  Maude  44th. 
His  breeding  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  roan  herd  bull,  His  Highness, 
referred  to  above.  Lot  12,  WATCHWORD,  a  May  yearling  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel 
and  out  of  Imp.  Maude  44th,  is  also  a  good,  thick  bull  of  valuable  promise  as  a 
herd  bull.  Also  Lot  5,  PIONEER,  by  Avondale's  Best,  dam  Nonpareil  14th,  by 
Victor  Sultan.  This  is  a  good  January  yearling  and  intensely  combines  the  blood 
of  /  vondale  and  Whitehall  Sultan.  The  breeder  who  selects  a  herd  bull  from  this 
offering  selects  wisely  because  he  gets  unexcelled  breeding  and  dependable  ancestry 
that  is  sure  to  reproduce  a  high  class  lot  of  calves.  Among  the  cows  are  many  of 
the  good  breeding  matrons  of  the  herd:  MAUDE  55TH  is  one  of  the  good  things 
got  by  Imp.  Scotchbank,  and  out  of  Maude  50th,  the  dam  of  His  Highness;  FLOWER 
GIRL,  a  roan  Imp.  Scotchbank  and  out  of  Nonpareil  Flower  by  Nonpareil  Lad,  second 
dam  Imp.  Mayflower  20th,  by  Prince  of  Archers,  is  a  very  valuable  cow;  and 
EVENTIDE,  a  Cruickshank  Duchess  of  Gloster  by  Bar  None  Second,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  good  Shorthorn  cows  for  sale  and  Bells  with  sappy  red  bull  calf  at  foot 
by  Scottish  Sentinel.  The  offering  represents  an  intermingling  of  the  blood  of  the 
noted  sires  referred  to  above  and  is  an  offering  of  cattle  of  unusual  value.  Mr. 
Shallenberger  Is  including  a  choice  line  of  calves  at  foot,  and  while  this  represents 
a  sacrifice,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer  to  pay  well  for  this  sacrifice  as  the 
prospective  value  of  young  cattle  was  never  greater.  These  cattle  positively  cannot 
help  but  make  plenty  of  money  for  the  buyer,  and  Mr.  Shallenberger  is  pleased  to 
offer  a  good  class  of  working  cattle  to  the  buyer.  There  never  was  a  better  time  to 
buy  good  cattle,  and  their  value  will  only  be  excelled  by  the  value  of  their  produce. 
Write  for  catalog  of  this  sale  and  kindly  mention  Nebraska  Farmer. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS — 


A.  C.  SHALLENBERGER      ALMA,  NEBRASKA 


COr.  F.   M.  WOODS,  AUCTIONEER 


H.    C.    McKELVIB,  FIELDMAN 
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ANonRottingManure 
Proof  Shoe  for  farmers 


^work  shoe  with  style  and  perfect  fit.   Made  well 
^from  especially  tanned  leather  by  special  pro- 
cess.  Will  not  rot  or  crack  through  from  barn- 
.  yard  service.  Nothing  like  it  on  the  market. 
rCost  no  more  than  ordinary  shoes.  Ask  your 
.dealer  for  them.  Each  pair  absolutely 
^guaranteed  by  manufacturer  to  stand 
nanure  and  barnyard  acids. 


Huiskamps Barnyard  Shoes 
Are  Guaranteed FarmShoes 


Free  Bottle  Barnyard  Shoe  Oil. 

If  you  have  never  worn  Barnyard  shoes  ^ 
write  us  for  Free  bottle  Barnyard  non-rot-  jfj 
ting  preparation.  Send  your  dealer's  name.  \m 
Try  it  on  any  shoe.   It  will  convince  you 
tba*  Barnyard  shoes  are  what  you  need. 

,„„  HIIISKAIMl'  UK  OS.  CO. 

iw  Johnson  St.        Keokuk,  In 


"lore  Potatoes" 

From  around  planted  secuic 
by  use  of  The  KEY8TON I 
POTATO  PLANTER  thai 
any  other  method  o 
planting  Work  perfectly  »c 
«cur»te     A  simple,  strong 
'  durable  machine  Writ' 
for  CAT  AL.OG,  price,  etr 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  B         STERLING,  ILL 
Stock  Carried  at  Omaha. 


PROTEIN  FOR  BROOD  SOWS 

Is  animal  protein,  such  as  that  in 
tankage,  better  for  brood  sows  than 
protein  in  alfalfa?  Is  it  true  that 
sows  fed  on  tankage  to  balance  the 
ration  farrow  heavier  and  healthier 
litters  tban  if  their  protein  came  from 
plants?  Is  tankage  protein  more 
easily  digested  and  assimilated  than 
protein  from  plants,  particularly 
alfalfa?  My  sows  are  rating  a  lot 
of  last-cutting  alfalfa,  mostly  leaves, 
from  the  rack,  and  I  have  been  under 
the  impression  that  nothing  could  be 
better  for  them,  until  I  saw  an  article 
recently  in  an  eastern  farm  paper  that 
there  was  some  special  virtue  in 
animal  protein  and  that  tankage  was 
the  only  stuff.— I.  D.  Evans,  Adams  Co. 

When  the  farmer  asks  whether 
protein  from  tankage  is  better  for  the 
brood  sows  than  protein  from  alfalfa 
he  should  no  longer  accuse  the  college 
man  of  being  technical.  There  are 
some  problems  so  technical  and 
scientific  that  they  have  little  value 
for  the  farmer  until  after  they  have 
become  thoroughly  worked  out, 
digested  and  tried  again  by  the 
experimenter. 


Begin  right  by  choos- 
ing a  reliable  engine 


Save  money  to  begin  whh  by  getting  a  good  engine 
right  at  the  start.    There  is  no  economy  in  putting  a 
cheaply  made  engine  on  your  farm,  because  it  is  sure  to  prove  unsatis- 
factory and  a  costly  piece  of  machinery  in  the  end.   While  you  are  about 
it,  why  not  get  the  best.    The  engine  that  has  been  proved  by  thousands 
of  business  farmers  to  be  a  source  of  economy  and  satisfaction.  Buy  an 


INGECO  Farm  Engine 

The  most  moderate  priced  high  grade  engine  on  the  market.    Simple  con- 
struction    easy  to  operate — quick 
to  starter-economical  of  fuel — reli- 
able in  service  and  on  the  jcb  at 

all  times,  "ingeco"  Engines  are  made 
to  last,  and  they  do.  It  is  the  en- 


gine that  means  complete  serv- 
ice and  satisfaction. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  types 
from  lyi  to  60  h.  p.  Portable, 
Semi-portable.  Stationary* 
A  letter  wl  1 1  brt  ng  catalog  and 
convincing"  reasons  why  the  ''Inseco** 
is  the  engine  for  you,  also  nearest  S 
dealer's  name. 

International  Gas  Engine  Co. 

157  HotthoffPl-.Cudahy.Wls. 

(Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


III 


ITMI 

MOTOR 

e 


The  Greatest  Power  eWorld 

If  all  the  winds  of  the  world  could  be  hitched 
to  dynamos  they  would  fur- 
nish heat,  light  and  power 
enough  to  supply  all  the  needs 
of  the  whole  human  race.  It 
would  be  a  big  job  to  harness  all  of  the  winds 
for  they  are  very  numerous  and  decidedly  restless. 

But  it  is  easy  to  catch  enough  wind  to  pump  all  the  water  you  require 
for  your  home  and  for  your  stock.  Just  set  up  an  Aermotor  over  your 
well  and  your  job  of  pumping  is  as  good  as  done.  The  Aermotor  will 
work  away  faithfully  night  and  day  with  very  little  attention  from  you. 

Power  Without  Expense 

It  costs  nothing  for  power  if  you  do  your  pumping  with  an  Aermotor. 
The  running  expenses  are  trifling — just  a  little  oil  now  and  then  is 
all.  An  Aermotor  which  receives  reasonable  treatment  will  require 
no  repairs  for  10  or  15  years.  Many  of  them  have  run  longer  than 
that  without  a  cent's  worth  of  repairs.   They  just  simply  keep 
right  on  about  their  business  day  after  day  without  bothering 
you  in  any  way.   For  the  past  25  years  the  Aermotor  Co.  has 
been  supplying  the  world  with  efficient,  durable  and  reliable 
steel  windmills  for  pumping  water,  and  has  enabled  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  good  water 
supply  with  a  very  small  initial  investment  and  with  practical- 
ly no  expense  for  upkeep.    Perhaps  we  can  do  as  much  for 
you.  We  surely  can  if  you  are  in  need  of  power  for  pumping. 

The  Windmill  of  Greatest  Merit 

Aermotors  are  built  on  honor  and  are  sold  on  their  merits.   The  great 
Aermotor  factory  of  today  has  grown  out  of  very  small  beginnings 
because  of  the  superiority  of  the  output.   The  Aermotor  is  the  wind- 
mill with  a  record  behind  it.   The  record  started  in  Chicago  in  1888 
and  it  has  left  its  trail  around  the  world.   Aermotors  are  as  numer- 
ous todav  in  South  America  and  South  Africa  as  they  are  in  Illinois. 
There  are  villages  in  the  Argentine  which  are  literally  shaded  by 
Aermotors.   They  pump  all  the  water  required  for  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Great  herds  of  cattle  depend  entirely 
upon  Aermotors  for  their  water  and  they  never  go  dry. 

Running  Water  in  House  and  Barn 

We  have  a  booklet — called  "Water  Supply  Bulletin"— which  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  information  in  condensed  form.  It  tells 
what  size  of  Aermotor  to  use,  what  kind  of  pump  is  best  under 
different  conditions,  shows  various  kinds  of  tanks  and  other 
things  of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  planning  for  a  better  supply 
c^f  water.  The  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  write 
"Bulletin"  with  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and 
mail  it  to  us  today. 

AERMOTOR  CO., 

2510  12th  Street,       Chicago.  Illinois 


A  series  of  experiments  is  being 
carried  on  at  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  by  Professor  Evvard  which 
are  quite  technical  and  very  interest- 
ing. Professor  Evvard  is  going  into 
the  scientific  problems  connected  with 
the  feeding  of  the  brood  sow  very 
thoroughly.  We  shall  await  the 
results  of  his  investigation  with 
interest.  It  would  seem,  from  what 
has  been  published  concerning  his 
results,  that  Professor  Evvard  be- 
lieves there  is  a  difference  in  the 
protein  found  in  various  kinds  of  food 
and  that  this  difference  affects  the 
size,  vigor  and  character  of  the  litter 
carried  by  the  sow.  Thus  far  the 
sows  fed  corn  and  tankage  have  far- 
rowed more  and  larger  pigs  than  the 
sows  fed  rations  not  containing 
tankage.  Whether  the  feeding  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  protein  in  some 
form  other  than  tankage  would  have 
the  desired  result  is  not  yet  apparent. 

I  would  not  desire  to  under-rate 
the  value  of  tankage.  It  has  produced 
more  rapid  gains  than  any  other  feed 
we  have  tried.  There  are  times 
when,  I  think,  it  pays  to  feed  tank- 
age; conditions  when  corn  and  alfalfa 
do  not  give  the  best  results.  I  find 
that  if  a  hog  refuses  to  do  well  on 
corn  and  alfalfa,  he  may  do  well  on 
corn  and  tankage,  or  corn,  milk  and 
kitchen  slop.  In  this  case  stock  food 
might  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
tankage  or  the  milk. 

But  on  the  average  Nebraska  farm 
where  there  is  alfalfa  pasture  for 
the  hogs  during  the  summer  and  an 
abundance  of  good  alfalfa  hay  during 
the  winter,  I  am  willing  to  chance 
the  alfalfa  and  corn  or  alfalfa,  corn 
and  other  farm-grown  feeds.  This  is 
excepting  under  special  conditions, 
when  it  is  advisable  to  feed  other 
kinds  of  food.  You  can  force  a  hog 
to  eat  whatever  proportion  of  alfalfa 
to  grain  you  desire  by  mixing  the 
alfalfa  and  limiting  the  amount  of 
grain  fed. 

We  have  wintered  some  old  brood 
sows  on  half  corn  and  half  alfalfa 
for  the  past  several  years.  The  corn 
was  ground,  the  alfalfa  was  chopped 
and  the  two  mixed  and  moistened 
in  the  trough.  A  similar  lot  of  old 
sows  have  been  wintered  on  corn 
with  alfalfa  hay  in  a  rack.  The 
young  sows  have  been  wintered  on 
a  ration  of  three-fourths  corn,  or  corn 
and  other  grain,  and  one-fourth 
chopped  alfalfa. 

During  four  years  an  average  of 
twenty  old  sows  per  year  have  far- 
rowed an  average  of  10.6  pigs  per 
litter.  The  average  weight  of  the 
pigs  when  farrowed  was  2.35  pounds 
each.  The  lowest  average  weight  per 
pig  for  any  year  was  2.14  pounds. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1912  after 
a  severe  winter  when  the  sows  were 
on  a  light  ration  and  the  gain  very 
small.  The  average  number  of  pigs 
in  1912  was  10.4  per  litter.  The 
heaviest  weight  per  pig  was  2.48 
pounds  for  the  litters  from  twenty- 
four  old  sows  in  the  spring  of  1909; 
the  average  number  of  pig3  that  year 
per  litter  was  nine.  The  next  heav- 
iest weight  was  in  1911,  when  the 
average  number  of  pigs  per  litter 
was  12.2,  and  the  average  weight 
per  pig  2.46  pounds. 

During  these  same  years  there  was 
an  average  of  twenty-four  young  sows 
farrowing  each  spring.  The  average 
number  of  pigs  per  litter  was  8.1, 
and  the  average  weight  per  pig  2.23 
pounds.  The  lightest  pigs  were  far- 
rowed in  the  spring  of  1912,  after  a 
severe  winter  and  lower  gains  than 
usual.  The  average  weight  per  pig 
was  2.02  pounds.  The  weight  of  the 
pigs  seem  to  bear  some  relation  to 
the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
sow  during  pregnancy. 

The  sows  wintered  on  corn  and 
alfalfa  farrowed  rather  large  litters 
of  good,  strong  pigs.  Not  as  many 
pigs  reached  maturity  as  we  should 
have  wished.  This  may  have  been 
due  in  part  to  the  pigs  not  having 
enough  vitality,  but  1  attribute  it  to 
other  causes.  The  average  number 
of  pigs  per  litter  that  reached  the 
average  weight  of  fifty  pounds  was 
6.6  from  old  sows,  and  from  young 
sows,  six.  I  suspect  these  numbers 
are  as  large  as  on  most  farms  where 
forty  or  more  sows  are  kept  but, 
nevertheless,  more  pigs  per  sow 
should  be  raised.  There  is  too  great 
h  loss  between  farrowing  and  wean- 
ing W.  P.  SNYDER? 

Supt.  North  Platte  Sub-station. 


CULTIVATING  ALFALFA 

We  have  letters  from  two  farmers 
that    wish    to   learn    more   about  the 


advisability  of  cultivating  alfalfa, 
when  it  should  be  done,  if  at  all,  and 
what  kind  of  implement  to  use. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Nelson  of  Saunders  count) 
writes:  "I  would  like  to  get  through 
the  columns  of  The  Nebraska  Farmet 
the  experience  of  my  fellow  farmers 
in  regard  to  cultivating  old  alfalfa 
fields.  I  have  an  interest  in  a  culti- 
vator of  the  spring-tooth  type  made 
especially  for  this  work,  and  would 
like  to  know  the  best  time  to  cultivate 
and  how  often,  if  it  is  successful." 

The  other  letter  is  from  Mr.  A.  F. 
Velte  of  Thayer  county,  who  writes: 
"Alfalfa  was  badly  injured  here  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  because  of  dry 
weather.  Crab  grass,  especially, 
gained  a  foothold  and  grew  while  the 
alfalfa  would  not  sprout  again  after 
being  cut.  This  is  a  condition  that 
exists  more  on  high  land  than  on 
bottom  land  or  low  ground.  Now. 
would  cultivating  alfalfa  this  spring 
help  it  any?  And  if  so,  what  kind 
of  a  cultivator  should  be  used?  There 
is  an  alfalfa  cultivator  with  narrow 
shovels;  also  a  spike-tooth  renovator. 
Which  in  your  opinion  would  be  most 
beneficial?  Will  it  pay  to  cultivate 
alfalfa  early  in  the  spring,  or  at  all?" 

Experiments  have  proved  very 
definitely  that  it  does  not  -pay  to 
cultivate  alfalfa  with  a  blade  disk, 
because  it  destroys  too  many  of  the 
plants,  either  immediately  or  by 
allowing  disease  to  enter.  Whether 
it  is  profitable  to  use  a  spike-tooth 
or  shovel  renovator  we  do  not  have 
enough  data  to  say.  One  Thayer 
county  farmer,  Mr.  E.  P.  Dill,  living 
in  the  same  general  community  as 
Mr.  Velte,  has  reported  the  success- 
ful use  of  the  spike-tooth  renovator 
to  kill  crab  grass  in  alfalfa  fields 
that  had  been  pastured. 

Another  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Adams  of  Kearney  county,  reports 
the  successful  use  of  a  shovel  reno- 
vator, and  says  that  it  pulls  much 
easier  and  does  as  good  or  better 
work  than  the  spike-tooth  machine. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  a 
large  number  of  our  readers  on  this 
subject,  and  to  publish  their  letters 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  readers 
of  this  paper. 


A  NEAR-ACCIDENT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  follow- 
ing incident  brought  very  forcefully 
to  my  mind  the  fact  that  it  always 
pays  a  farmer  to  be  on  guard  against 
accidents.  Two  weeks  ago  I  was 
helping  to  unload  hay  into  a  barn 
with  a  hay-fork  of  the  regular  six- 
prong  style.  I  was  on  the  load  and 
my  father  was  driving  the  team  on 
the  same  side  of  the  barn.  A  load 
had  been  raised  to  the  track,  and  I 
was  holding  the  trip-rope.  I  had 
noticed  that  the  load  was  whirling  a 
little  on  the  swivel  when  it  started 
up,  but  could  not  see  that  this  did 
any  harm. 

There  must  have  been  a  little  slack 
in  the  rope  above  my  head,  for  just 
as  the  load  started  into  the  barn  the 
sidewise,  whirling  motion  threw  a 
loop  over  my  neck  and  drew  it  up  so 
quickly  that  I  could  neither  cry  out 
nor  get  my  hands  above  my  head 
The  loop  was  rather  peculiar,  for  in- 
stead of  pulling  out  when  my  weigh i 
fell  upon  it  it  had  formed  a  regular 
slip-noose.  I  was  raised  about  three 
feet  above  the  hay  and  of  course  was 
half  strangled  and  unconscious  when 
my  father  noticed  the  extra  pull  on 
the  horses  and,  looking  back,  saw  my 
plight.  He  says  he  had  never  worked 
so  fast  in  his  life  as  he  did  to  cut 
that  little  rope  above  my  head. 

I  soon  regained  consciousness  and 
found  myself  all  right  except  for  the 
terrible  smarting  around  my  neck 
You  can  see  what  my  chances  for 
life  would  have  been  had  the  driver 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  barn, 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
prevailing  on  some  farms;  or  had  he 
been  a  fellow  who  never  notices  any- 
thing wrong  but  just  whips  up  the 
horses  and  goes  ahead.  Such  an  ac- 
cident may  never  have  occurred  be- 
fore and  perhaps  never  will  again, 
but  odd  things  do  happen  sometimes 
and  it  is  just  as  well  to  realize  that 
danger  lurks  almost  anywhere. 

Phelps  Co.         H.  A.  ROBINSON 


Many  cattle  come  through  the 
winter  with  staring  coats  and  a 
general  debilitated  look  not  because 
they  have  not  had  enough  to  eat,  but 
because  it  has  not  been  of  the  right 
kind.  On  too  many  farms  there  is  no 
source  of  protein  for  livestock  except 
as  mill  feeds  are  purchased,  and  that 
Is  expensive    We  Deed  more  alfalfa. 
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CONTROL  OF  HOG  CHOLERA 

(Continued  from  Page  400) 

well  as  with  other  diseases,  and  in 
formed  in  a  broad  way  in  regard  to 
principles  of  disinfection  and  quar 
antine  protection,  are  alone  capable 
of  getting  the  best  results  in  admin 
istering  serum  and  advising  as  to  the 
general  handling  of  outbreaks  of  hog 
cholera.    The  educated    and  trained 
veterinarian     should     be  especially 
fitted  for  this  work. 

Control  or  Eradicate? 

In  this  connection  the  following 
question  suggests  itself:  Shall  we 
control  hog  cholera,  or  shall  we 
eradicate  it?  Either  is  possible.  I 
base  this  statement  in  part  on  the 
assertion  of  the  great  Louis  Pasteur: 
"It  is  possible  to  exterminate  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  all  true 
infectious  diseases,"  and  in  part  on 
a  conviction  that  is  the  outgrowth  of 
my  own  experience. 

1  have  endeavored  to  estimate,  as 
accurately  as  such  estimates  are  pos 
sible,  the  comparative  cost  of  these 
two  methods  in  Ohio,  and  shall  try  to 
apply  the  same  figures  to  Nebraska. 
We  can,  of  course,  deal  with  approx- 
imate estimates  and  round  numbers 
only.  I  will  assume  that  there  are, 
or  were  in  1912,  4,000,000  head  of 
swine  on  Nebraska  farms.  We  have 
in  the  United  States  a  total  of  about 
60,000,000  swine.  The  losses  from 
cholera  for  all  states  combined  have 
been  estimated  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon 
to  be  $40,000,000  per  annum,  or  on 
the  average  $1  per  head.  From  my 
knowledge  of-  conditions  in  Ohio  I 
cannot  believe  that  these  estimates 
are  far  from  wrong.  Using  them  as 
a  basis  of  calculation,  we  have  an 
annual  loss  of  $3,000,000  from  hog 
cholera  in  Ohio,  or  one  of  $4,000,000 
in  Nebraska. 

Cost  of  Eradication 
Assuming  that  one-third  of  all  the 
herds  in  either  state  are  infected  or 
exposed  to  infection  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  year,  it  would  cost 
$500,000  in  Ohio  and  $666,000  in  Ne- 
braska to  effectively  protect  these 
swine  with  serum  for  one  year;  that 
is,  50  cents  per  head.  This  is  based 
upoii  the  assumption  that  good  serum 
can  be  bought  at  1%  cents  per  cubic 
centimeter.  The  cost  of  application 
is  not  included.  The  latter  would 
add  at  least  25  per  cent  to  my  figures. 

I  am  assuming  (and  basing  this 
assumption  of  my  experience  of  the 
past  five  years,  during  which  I  have 
directed  the  treatment  of  200,000 
head  of  swine,  as  well  as  the  actual 
preparation  of  the  serum  used  in  this 
work)  that  hog  cholera  can  be  more 
or  less  successfully  prevented  by  the 
unregulated  use  of  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  serum,  but  that  it  can 
never  be  eradicated  in  that  way. 

After  five  years  of  serum  treatment 
in  the  United  States,  while  the  losses 
from  cholera  have  been  materially 
reduced,  and  in  many  places  prevented 
altogether,  the  disease  is  as  prevalent 
(as  widespread)  as  ever  it  was.  Con- 
sequently, under  the  continuation  of 
this  method,  the  cost  of  serum  treat- 
ment alone,  not  counting  the  loss 
from  cholera,  would  be  $666,000  an- 
nually for  the  state  of  Nebraska  and 
$500,000  for  the  state  of  Ohio. 

I  believe,  and  this  belief  is  based 
upon  the  results  of  actual  field  ex- 
perience, that  the  systematic  use  of 
serum  under  state  control  will,  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  same  amount 
of  money,  lead  to  the  eradication  of 
the  disease  in  the  course  of  three 
years. 

With  our  present  organization  in 
Ohio  we  could  not  hope  to  undertake 
this  task  at  once,  nor  could  you  here 
in  Nebraska.  But  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  beginning,  and  to  direct  all  of 
your  efforts  in  the  direction  that  will 
make  this  practicable  in  the  future. 
The  Ohio  Plan 

In  Ohio  all  serum  prepared  by  the 
state  laboratory  is  applied  by  veter- 
inarians in  the  employ  of  the  state. 
The  owner  pays  for  the  actual  cost 
of  the  serum  only.  The  serum  is 
applied  to  herds  in  the  order  in  which 
requests  for  treatment  are  received. 
This,  of  course,  makes  systematic 
operations  impossible,  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  special  law  providing  for 
this,  no  other  course  is  open. 

We  propose,  however,  to  enact 
special  legislation  this  winter  which 
will  enable  us  to  try,  in  an  experi- 
mental way,'  the  systematic  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease  from  a  restricted 
area — say  one  county  or  two  counties. 
If  tli is  proves  a  success,  a  demand 


for  the  application  of  the  plan  to  th 
whole  state  will  be  taken  care  of  a 
it  comes  up.  We  know  we  can  con 
trol  hog  cholera  in  Ohio.  What  w 
are  after'  now  is  eradication. 


SOUND  STALLIONS  NEEDED 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  An  artich 
of  mine  was  published  in  the  issu 
for  February  5  wherein  I  upheld  th 
present  stallion  law  but  stated  tha 
the  inspection  is  in  many  cases  care 
lessly  done.  In  your  paper  under  dat 
of  February  19  Mr.  W.  L.  DeClov 
answers  and  endeavors  to  show  tha 
the  law  is  a  detriment  to  the  horse 
business. 

Mr.  DeClow  says  an  inspection  law 
should  be  made  to  include  mares  as 
well  as  stallions.  To  this  I  have  no 
objection.  He  also  states  that  "We 
are  trying  to  raise  ton  horses,  and 
are  using  sires  that  weigh  a  ton  or 
more  with  dams  perhaps  400  or  500 
pounds  lighter.  These  heavy  horses 
owing  to  their  great  weight,  are  more 
apt  to  become  unsound,  yet  they  are 
the  most  desirable  sires  we  can  get 
In  answer  I  would  say  that  if 
horse  is  intended  to  sire  ton  geldings 
he  surely  ought  to  have  bone  of  a  size 
and  strength  sufficient  to  carry  his 
weight.  Right  there  is  where  many 
Percheron  horses  fall  down.  The 
country  is  flooded  with  Percheron 
stallions  of  light  bone  and  with  under- 
sized horses  of  that  breed.  The  law 
is  especially  unfavorable  to  a  light 
boned  horse  of  great  weight  because 
he  is  sure  to  go  wrong  in  legs  and 
feet.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  No 
light-boned  or  small  stallion  should 
be  tolerated  by  the  breeding  public 
Mr.  DeClow  is  evidently  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  stallioner, 
and  perhaps  with  good  reason,  but  the 
Nebraska  stallion  law  surely  will  not 
injure  the  man  with  a  really  good 
stallion. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  define 
what  my  idea  of  a  good  sire  is.  He 
should  be  of  correct  conformation 
according  to  the  popular  judge's  idea 
of  a  horse,  should  not  measure  less 
than  ten  inches  below  the  knee  and 
twelve  inches  below  the  hock,  and  in 
sale  condition  should  measure  about 
ninety  inches  in  heart  girth — possibly 
more.  A  horse  of  that  kind  with  a 
good  hock  joint  and  of  average 
quality  is  in  no  danger. 

Hard  to  find?  Yes,  he  is  that,  but 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  the 
use  of  artificial  impregnation  will 
make  him  worth  while  for  an  up-to- 
date  stallioner.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  stallioners  are  so  slow  to 
take  up  this  greatest  advance  of 
modern  times  in  the  art  of  breeding. 
It  is  the  next  step  in  progress  for  the 
breeder.  True,  it  will  eliminate  a 
large  percentage  of  the  stallions  by 
allowing  one  good  horse  to  take  the 
business  of  nine  poor  ones.  This  does 
not  affect  the  farmer  except  in  that  it 
will  bring  the  best  within  reach  of 
his  farm;  but  as  for  the  stallioner 
with  the  poor  horse,  woe  be  unto  him! 

Let  the  man  with  the  good  horse 
now  receive  his  just  deserts.  He  has 
had  a  hard  row  to  hoe  in  the  ever 
unprofitable  business  of  a  stallioner, 
and  the  importer  who  shipped  cheap 
horses  from  the  old  country  has  done 
him  far  more  damage  than  any  stat- 
ion law,  because  such  importer  has 
nurtured  the  trade  in  cheap  com- 
petition. 

Perhaps  to  fix  the  service  fee  by 
law  at  $25,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
DeClow,  would  benefit  the  stallioner; 
but  I  fear  that  such  a  law  would 
result  chiefly  in  a  grand  rush  for  the 
possession  of  stallions  by  a  lot  of  men 
who  would  later  regret  their  folly. 
The  stallion  business  seems  to  hold 
a  fascination  for  a  large  class  of 
men,  and  this  keeps  the  profession 
crowded  to  the  limit  as  it  is;  if  as- 
sured of  a  fee  of  $25  they  would 
surely  tumble. 

We  farmers  (or  many  of  us,  at  any 
ate)  want  stallion  inspection,  and  I 
believe  we  have  a  right  to  be  thus 
protected  from  unknowingly  breeding 
to  defective  sires.  We  know  that  the 
stallioner  deserves  credit  for  bringing 
expensive  horses  into  the  country  and 
handling  them  at  small  profit.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  stallion  inspection  law  in 
this  district  gives  the  best  horses  a 
better  chance.  We  farmers  have 
always  liked  the  big  horses,  and  the 
aw  reveals  to  us  the  defective  ones. 
Hclt  Co.  CALVIN  GEARY. 


The  early  spring  work  is  heavy 
for  soft  horses.  Frequent  rests  are 
appreciated  by  horses  under  such 
circumstances. 


fe*!/  B.oooogo  Hogs 

mB^^M^k  Diedinl9IZ 


Hog  losses  by  disease  last  year  amounted  to 
nearly  $50,000,000.00— nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  any 
other  of  the  last  ten  years.  Your  neighbors  right  and  left  have  been  losing  their  hogs. 
H  yours  are  ailing  today,  look  out  for  tomorrow.  Death  is  in  the  air  and  it  will  rob  you  ol  your  best  profit  maker. 

The  trouble  is  not  Hog  Cholera,  but  worms.  No  hog  dies  of  disease  that  hasn't 
got  worms  W  O  R  M  S  really  kill  90%  of  all  hogs  that  die. 
COLUMBIAN  STOCK  POWDER  positively  expels  and  destroys  worms  and 

prevents  hog  losses.    If  your  hogs  are  sick  it  will  save  them.    If  they  are  well  it  will  Keep  them  thriftv 
Costs  you  only  a  few  cents  per  head  a  month  to  feed. 


and  safe. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

We  have  an  interesting  money- 
making  proposition  for  men  of 

ability  and  good  standing  in 
every  community.  Write  for 
particulars,  giving  references, 
TODAY. 


.  tJOUIMI 
HOG&c 
»  .  *OWOI 


r.nllffTlma'n  is  the  or>g'nal  stock  powder— 
1/UlUlllUldll  the  only  sure  remedy;  used 
and  endorsed  by  thousands  of  leading  stock  raisers. 

NOT  A  FOOD,  but  amedicated  preparation, scientifically 
compounded  to  eipel  worms  and  keep  hogs  healthy.  Re- 
stores their  digestive  powers;  makes  them  grow  faster  and  fatten  on 
25%  less  feed.  Stops  thumps,  scours,  coughing,  fever,  indiges- 
tion, and  prevents  all  disease. 

MUST  BE  FED  TO  BROOD  SOWS,  for  best  j 

results  with  pigs.  Keeps  the  sows  hea-ithy  and  vigorous,  free  of 
fever,  makes  the  milk  flow  purer  and  more  abundant,  in- 
sures strong,  thrifty  litters  and  prevents  runts. 
A  BIG  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER,  never  made  before— you  can't 
afford  to  miss  it — means  dollars  to  you  if  taken  advantage  of  at 
once.  Try  Columbian  Stock  Powder  90  days  before  you 
pay.  Write  at  once  stating  how  many  hogs  you  have. 
Columbian  Hog  Ct  Cattle  Powder  Co., 

1452 
Genesee  St., 
KANSAS 
CITY.  M0. 


COLUMBIAN  AUTOMATIC 
ft£0£R  FORHOOS 


E. 

Myers?" 
President^ 
E.  Myers 
Lye  Company 


When  Hog  Cholera  Rages 
It's  a  Fine  Thing  to  Know 
YOUR  Hogs  Are  Safe 

"1 

how  ■ 

ands  I 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
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Next  time  you  read  in  your  paper  about  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera, 
it  is  killing-  off  hogs  like  flies  and  causing  the  loss  of  thousands  and  thousand 
of  dollars,  and  you  are  beginning  to  wonder  where  it's  going  to  break  out 
next,  just  remember  this:  You  can  assure  the  safety  of  your  hogs  by  taking 
this  inexpensive  precaution— go  to  your  dealer  and  get  a  few  cans  of 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Mix  it  with  the  hog's  feed  or  drinking  water  according  to  the  directions 
printed  on  the  label  and  feed  it  twice  everyday.  This  treatment  has 
prevented  hogs  from  catching  cholera,  even  though  raging 
right  In  the  neighborhood.  It  has  been  proved  time  and  time  again. 
Here  is  just  one  example  among  hundreds  of  similiar  ones: 
"We  have  had  hog  cholera  all  through  our  district.  Those  who  have  been  using  Merry  War  Powdered 
Lye  have  missed  it.  One  man  in  particular  who  buys  it  by  the  case  has  cholera  all  around  him,  but  so  far  his 
hogs  have  escaped."   C.  M.  COOPER,  Pro->.-  "The  Right  Place,"  Dawson,  Nebraska. 

THERE  ABE  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

Don't  experiment  with  an  old-fashioned,  ordinary  lye.  Get  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE— the 
time-tried  remedy— the  specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs— that  actual  experience  has 
proved  to  be  the  safest,  most  dependable  preventive  of  hog  cholera  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Insist  on  the  genuine  and  refuse  substitutes. 

Costs  only  10c  a  can— enough  to  protect  a  hog  from  cholera,  keep  him  free  from  worms  and  make  him 
strong,  healthy  and  on  his  feed  for  two  months.  Tones  up  digestion  and  prevents  feed  waste  by  changing 
every  pound  into  firm  flesh  and  juicy  fat.    Produces  the  Kind  of  hogs  that  bring  top  notch  prices. 

At  the  price  of  5c  per  month,  per  hog  you  insure  against  sickness  and  greatly  increase  the  size 
of  your  hogs. 

Make  a  test  for  yourself.   MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  comes  in  10c  cans  (*20  feeds  per 
can).   It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots — 4  dozen  cans  for  $4.80  at  grocers,  druggists  or  feed  dealers 
everywhere.    There  are  no  substitutes.   WE  WILL  SUPPLY  YOU  DIRECT  S4.SO  for  4-  dozen  cans 
—IF  YOUR  DEALERS  WON'T  SUPPLY  YOU.   Write  for  our  valuable  booklet  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest 
Profits  From  Hog  Raising."  Sent  FREE 
for  the  asking. 


■4Cwhicli  Ki"d  P»  Vo»  Wanl?>»> 

E.  MYERS  LYE  CO. 

Dept.  90   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FLEXIBLE  - 
ALWAYS 


7t  m  detail  has  m 


SEE 


_  penonty  in  eve 

detail  has  made  Louden  Equipments  Ihe  standard  of  the  world — 
unchallenged  leaders  for  nearly  hall  a  century. 
T  (~X\  TTslT  XJ'Q   SANITARY  ST  EEI 
O    COW  STANCHION 
is  Ihe  only  real  Sanitary  Stanchion  now  on  Ihe  roarkel 
and  guaranleed  to  be  superior  to  all  others— The  tavorite  of  all 
progressive  dairymen  who  know.    It's  the  simplest,  strongest 
lightest  and  most  durable.  . 

The  single  chain,  flexible  suspension,  patented 
V-shaped  end,  stock-proof  latch,  and  other  ex 

elusive  features  make  it  the  safest  and  most  cornfortabJe  for 
the  cow  and  most  convenient  for  you.    Lowest  in  cost. 
Quickly  Pays  lor  Itself  by  increased  6ow  of  milk. 
Write  for  oar  FREE  BARN  PLAN  SERVICE.  State 
how  many  and  what  kind  of  stock  you  wish 
stable.   Plans  drawn  especially  for  you. 
Catalog  Free. 
Lou^-n  Machinery  C 
^    980  West  Broadway 
THEM  AT  V0UR  DEALERS.   ^^^J'airheld,  Iowa 


BAfiNPLANS 
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Which  Looks  the  More  Practical? 


"SELF  POWERED" 


A  Lot  of  Machinery -or  —  The  Automatic 

The  "automatic"  is  self-powered;  engine  and  separator  in 
one.  The  two  are  not  loosely  connected;  they  are  solidly 
combined.  The  little  engine  is  compactly  built  into  the 
separator  itself,  and  is  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  bowl  spins 
at  high,  even  speed  without  a  trace  of  vibration.  This  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  the  makeshift  of  hitching  a  hand 
power  separator  to  any  old  gasoline  engine.  The  two  are  ill 
suited.  The  explosive  impulses  of  detached  gasoline  power 
are  certain  to  jar  and  rack  so  delicate  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism as  a  hand  and  gear  driven  separator.  No  manufacturer 
would  recommend  such  a  makeshift  if  he  were  not  hard  up 
against  "automatic"  competition.  He  knows  that  hand 
power  is  doomed.  A  dairyman  with  eight  or  more  cows  to 
milk  won't  put  up  with  the  drudgery  and  expense  of  cranking 
a  separator  by  hand — not  a  day  longer  than  he  has  to. 


"AThei   1913   if  ' 

Automatic 


"  Cream 
Separator 


requires  no  cranking.  It  saves  time  and  labor.  Skims  faster  than 
ten  men  can  milk.  When  the  milking  is  done,  skimming  is  done. 
Hand  power  varies.  The  "automatic"  skims  even — absolutely  even; 
its  speed  is  maintained  without  variation.  The  result  is  more  butter 
fat  and  smoother  cream.  No  hand  cranked  machine  can  possibly  skim 
so  close.  <JThe  engine  is  highly  efficient  and  very  dependable.  Starts 
with  the  pulling  of  a  cord  Can't  kick.  Runs  continuously  for  hours 
without  the  slightest  attention.  Is  protected  against  freezing  or  chok- 
ing or  balking  by  an  automatic  fuel  feed  and  magneto  equipment. 

If  you  are  milking  eight  to  ten  cows  or  more  you  ought  to  know  about  the 
"automatic1'  Cream  Separator.  See  it  in  actual  operation.  Then  you  won't 
go  on  cranking  a  hand  machine  any  longer.  You  cannot  afford  to.  By  writing 
us  you  can  obtain  full  information  by  mail.  We  will  tell  you  where  you  can 
see  the  machine  in  operation— of  what  dealer  vou  can  buy  one.  Give  us  the 
name  of  your  dealer.    Ask  for  Catalog  No.  15 

Standard  Separator^  Co.,  Milwaukee,  wis. 


3s. 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  does  the  work  in  half 
the  time.  Does  it  far  better  too  than  soap 
and  water.  For  the  fine  particles  penetrate 
ever}'  little  seam,  removing  milk  stains  and 
grease  from  the  hard-to-get-at  places. 
Cleans  everything  around  the  dairy  quickly, 

thoroughly  and  hygienically.  Saves  w  ork. 

worrv,  time  and  money. 


Many  Other  Uses  and  Fall  Direction* 
on  Large  Sifter  Can — 70c. 


Old  Dutch 

Cleanser 


MAKING  THE  FARM  DAIRY  PAY 

(Continued  from  Page  395) 

per  week;  or  one  pound  of  grain  daily 
for  each  three  pounds  of  milk. 

Feed  all  the  cows  will  take  without 
gaining  in  weight. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  watch  the  indi- 
vidual cow  and  to  increase  her  feed 
in  accordance  with  the  increase  in 
the  pail,  and  the  reverse.  It  is  also 
pssential  that  the  cows  should  at  all 
times  have  access  to  plenty  of  fresh, 
clean  water. 

During  cold  weather  it  is  economv 
to  keep  the  water  from  freezing  by 
the  use  of  some  tank-heating  device: 
otherwise  the  animal  is  compelled  to 
warm  up  this  water  herself  with  high 
priced  teed.  Milk  contains  about  87 
per.  cent  water,  and  the  more  water 
a  cow  will  drink  the  larger  will  be 
her  productiveness. 

Comfort  and  shelter  are  also  very 
important.  A  barbed-wire  fence  does 
not  give  a  cow  sufficient  protection 
during  zero  weather,  and  she  will  use 
high  priced  corn  in  order  to  keep 
from  freezing  when  artificial  protec- 
tion can  be  supplied  in  a  much  more 
economical  manner. 

Weeding  Out  the  Loafers 

Nebraska  farmers  are  at  present 
milking  in  the  neighborhood  of 
?00,000  cows  that  produce  on  the 
average  about  125  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  per  year.  This  average  indicates 
that  there  must  be  many  cows  yield- 
ing but  eighty  to  100  pounds.  The 
Holsteia  cow  Colantba  4th  Johanna 
has  a  record  of  998  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  per  year;  the  little  Jersev  Jacoba 
Irene,  once  owned  by  a  Nebraska 
dairyman,  produced  952  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  a  year;  while  the  wonder- 
ful Guernsey  heifer  Dolly  Dimple  had 
906  pounds  of  butterfat  to  her  credit 
when  only  three  years  old. 

As  suggested  above,  many  Nebraska 
farmers  are  milking  cows  producing 
only  eighty  or  100  pounds  of  butterfat 
per  yeai.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  at  least  200,000  cows  in  Nebraska 
today  are  not  paying  for  their  keep, 
and  that  the  average  production  of 
the  other  600,000  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased, if  not.  doubled,  by  proper 
methods  of  feeding  and  management. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
producuon  per  cow  can  be  increased 
from  an  average  annual  production  of 
125  pounds  to  250  pounds  of  butterfat 
per  year,  thus  adding  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  income  of  the  cow 
owners  of  our  state. 

In  order  to  do  this  it  is  not  neces- 
sary or  even  desirable  for  the  farmer 
to  replace  his  grade  cows  with  pedi- 
greed stock.  He  must,  however,  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  his  individual  animals.  The 
former  owner  of  Jacoba  Irene,  keep- 
ing no  records  of  her  work,  consid- 
ered her  only  an  ordinary  cow  and 
sold  her  for  an  ordinary  price. 
Roxana,  a  Nebraska  cow  with  an 
official  record  of  885  pounds  of  butter, 
was  originally  sold  with  a  number  of 
other  cows  at  a  very  low  figure. 
What  Herd  Testing  Revealed 

Seveial  years  ago  I  had  charge  of 
the  cow  testing  association  in  Douglas 
county,  the  first  one  conducted  in  this 
state.  Some  of  the  farmers  and  dairy- 
men in  that  county  realized  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  accurate  records 
of  the  amount  of  milk  and  butterfat 
produced  by  their  individual  cows. 
In  connection  with  the  dairy  depart- 
ment c-  the  state  university  a  cow 
testing  association  was  organized 
in  which  twenty-one  herds,  compris- 
ing some  435  cows,  were  entered. 

Besides  obtaining  a  history  of  the 
age,  bleed,  date  of  freshening  and  sex 
of  calf,  a  record  was  kept  of  the  work 
performed  by  each  cow  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  her  keep.  A  comparison 
of  some  of  these  records  shows  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  profit  of 
$93.30  between  two  individual  cows  in 
the  same  herd.  The  best  cow  entered 
in  this  contest  produced  11,162  pounds 
more  milk  and  397.7  more  pounds  of 
butterfat  than  did  the  poorest  cow; 
she  made  a  yearly  proit  of  $137.31 
and  returned  $4.17  for  every  dollar 
invested  in  her  feed;  whereas  the 
poorest  cow  returned  but  55  cents 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  feed 
consumed. 

The  average  cow  in  the  best  herd 
produced  10.C2D  pounds  of  milk  and 
348.6  pounds  of  butterfat,  while  the 
average  cow  in  the  poorest  herd  pro- 
duced but  4,424  pounds  of  milk  and 
174  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  ten 
most  nrofitable  cows  made  a  total 
profit  of  $1,032.88,  while  the  ten  least 
profitable  cows  made  a  total  profit 


of  but  $57.82.  Between  eighty  and 
100  of  the  poorest  cows  were  sold 
before  their  records  were  completed. 
It  can  fairly  be  estimated  that  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  work  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  herds  was  raised 
at  least  fifty  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  tlv   first  year. 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Tester 

But  inasmuch  as  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations cannot  as  yet  be  operate!  in 
every  community,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer  himself  to  detect 
the  robber  cows  in  his  own  herd.  In 
doing  this  he  must  in  the  first  place 
know  that  guessing  will  not  do.  Thp 
only  way  to  find  out  is  by  the  use  of 
the  scales  and  the  Babcock  test.  He 
should  secure  a  good  circular  scale 
and  suspend  it  from  the  ceiling  near 
the  milk-can  stand.  If  the  milk  pails 
are  not  of  uniform  weight,  one  should 
be  selected  as  a  weighing  pail;  then 
with  the  adjustable  hand  on  the  scale 
set  back  to  indicate  its  weight,  he  can 
read  the  net  weight  at  a  glance. 

A  record  sheet,  ruled  to  show  the 
date  and  the  names  or  numbers  of 
the  cows,  can  he  fastened  to  the  wall 
near  by  For  a  very  accurate  record 
each  milking  must  be  weighed  sepa- 
rately and  recorded  in  the  proper 
place  on  the  weighing  sheet.  A  fairly 
good  estimate  of  the  cow's  produc- 
tiveness can  be  obtained  by  weighing 
the  night  and  morning  milk  once  a 
week,  or  every  tenth  day.  In  the 
latter  case  the  decimal  point  is 
moved  one  place  to  the  right,  which 
multiplies  by  ten  and  so  gives  the 
total  weight  for  that  length  of  time. 

With  the  scale  and  milk  sheet  in 
nlace  this  weighing  will  take  only  a 
few  seconds,  and  gives  a  restful 
change  of  position  between  milkings. 
Furthermore,  the  milkers  will  become 
interested  in  the  work  of  each  cow, 
note  an  increase  or  decrease  of  pro- 
duction, and  search  for  the  cause. 

The  sampling  and  testing  of  the 
milk  may  be  done  once  a  month  or 
every  ninth  week — that  is,  the  first 
week  of  every  other  month.  The 
sample  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  milking  (night  and  morning) 
for  one  or  more  successive  days,  and 
put  into  a  tight  jar  properly  labe'ed 
with  the  cow's  name  or  number.  (In 
warm  weather  it  may  be  necessary  to 
?dd  a  corrosive-sublimate  tablet  or 
other  preservative  which  will  keep 
the  sample  sweet  for  a  week  or 
longer.)  Testing  this  milk  to  find 
the  content  of  butterfat  is  a  very 
interesting  process  and  can  be  learned 
by  any  careful  and  intelligent  person 
in  a  short  time. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  competent 
cream  station  agents  in  almost  every 
locality,  it  might  in  some  cases  be 
advisable  for  the  farmer  to  arrange 
with  the  cream  agent,  for  a  small 
compensation,  to  do  this  testing  for 
him.  Multiplying  the  percentage  of 
these  tests  by  the  amount  of  milk  the 
individual  cows  have  produced  during 
the  period  between  tests  will  give  the 
amount  of  butterfat  for  this  length 
of  time. 

Put  Dairying  on  Business  Basis 

At  the  end  of  the  year  these  milk 
and  butterfat  records  are  totaled,  and 
the  figures  show  how  much  each  indi- 
vidual cow  is  producing.  They  will 
show  that  some  cows  have  been  fed 
and  milked  twice  each  day,  fourteen 
times  each  week,  sixty  times,  each 
month,  and  720  times  each  year  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  their  society.  They 
will  also  show  that  other  cows  havfe 
made  a  very  satisfactory  profit. 

Instead  of  spending  thirty  minutes 


Equipped  for  dairying — Two  silos 
on  the  dairy  farm  of  Sam  Negley, 
Custer  county. 
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each  day  in  gambling  with  the  scrub 
cow,  in  three  minutes'  time  each  day 
with  the  scale  and  Babcock  test  she 
can  be  detected  and  culled  from  the 
herd.  By  using  this  method  almost 
any  herd  can  be  placed  on  a  paying 
basis.  A  standard  of  6,000  pounds  of 
milk  or  250  pounds  of  butterfat  (or 
even  better)  per  cow  is  none  too  high 
for  any  farmer  to  attain. 

Sluggishness  of  thought  and  un- 
willingness to  correct  his  own  errors 
often  stand  between  the  dairyman  and 
success.  Dairying  in  order  to  be 
profitable  must  be  placed  on  a  busi 
ness  basis.  The  dairyman  should 
form  a  sort  of  a  contract  with  his 
cows.  He  should  keep  a  complete 
record  of  each  cow's  work  and  her 
cost  for  doing  it.  He  agrees  to  give 
her  the  best  of  care  and  all  the  feed 
she  will  consume  and  convert  into 
milk.  If  the  cow  in  compensation 
therefor  will  produce  6,000  pounds  of 
milk  or  250  pounds  of  butterfat  or 
better,  she  is  a  paying  proposition, 
whether  she  is  a  Holstein,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  Shorthorn.  Red 
Polled,  or  of  any  other  breed. 

Dairying  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  knowledge  of  man.  Successful 
dairying  is  due  to  the  right  methods 
in  breeding,  feeding,  and  manage- 
ment. Profitable  dairying  is  only 
possible  where  records  are  kept,  and 
the  dairy  cow  test  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  bringing  about 
profitable  and  successful  dairying.  It 
will  benefit  the  individual,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  state  at  large. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  estimating  fire 
losses  in  national  forests  for  the  year 
1912  and  finds  that  they  were  lower 
than  for  any  recent  year.  Less  than 
one  acre  to  each  1,000  of  standing 
timber  was  burned  over.  Thie  rec- 
ord is  attributed  to  the  favorable 
weather  conditions  and  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  fire-fighting 
organization. 


*Z84Z2-°Profit 

In  70  Days  on  Ensilage 
Fed  from  Champion  Silos 


This  remarkable  record  made  by  C.  L.  Hurd,  Waln- 
wright,  Okla.,  shows  the  possibilities  of  ensilage 
feeding.  It  proves  that  the  Champion  Silo  is  best  in 
material,  construction,  improvements  and  a  real 
profit  maker  worth  investigating. 


Get  Complete  facts  of  This  and 
Other  Wonderful  Champion 
Silo  Profits  Free  Write 


These  stories  bound  in  portfolios  are 
free  with  catalog  to  silo  prospects. 
They  are  interesting  and  instructive. 
They  show  how  others  do  it,  how  you 
should  do  it,  why  it  is  safest  and  best 
to  get  a  Champion  Silo  with  solid 
stefl  interlocking  door  frame  with 
malleable  lugs  .combination  latch  and 
ladder,  steel  anchors,  etc. 
Get  full  particulars  free  today.  Learn 
how  to  make  silo  profits  line  this. 
Address 

WESTERN  SILO  CO., 
145 11th  street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Buy  Your  LAST 
Separator  FIRST, 


If  you  have  never  owned  a 
separator  don't  buy  care- 
lessly, only  to  find  that  you 
need  and  want  a  really  good 
machine.  If  you  have  a  worn 
out  or  unsatisfactory  sepa- 
rator, let  your  next  be  a  life- 
time investment.  Get  a 

Great  Western 

first  instead  of  "work- 
ing up  to  it."  Get  our  free  Art 
15ook  on  Separating  Cream  and 
Handling  Milk.  Shows  best 
methods,  gives  results  of  exten- 
sive experiments  and  informa- 
lion  found  now  here  else.  Make 

$10  to  $15 

more  per  cow  per  year.  Our 
book  tells  how  Write  for  it 
at  once.  Address 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co.- 

295-C  Second  Ave..  Rock  Island,  IU. 


SAVE  $50 

Get  your  Silo  direct^ 
from  our  Factory 


Shipped  on  approval 
to  your  station.  Get 
our  free  Silo  Book, 
tells  why  we  quote 
the  lowest  prices  on 
GUARANTEED  SILOs 
Don't  fail  to  set  this 
valuable   information.     Write  today. 

INDEPENDENT    SILO  CO. 
2343  University  Av.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Silo  Chute  as  Ventilator 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Where  the 
silo  is  connected  with  the  barn,  o 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  center  of  a 
round  barn,  the  chute  built  in  front  of 
the  doors,  through  which  the  silage 
is  dropped,  can  easily  be  utilized  as 
an  outlet  for  the  ventilation  system. 
Such  an  arrangement  combines  sim 
plicity,  convenience  and  economy  in 
first  cost  and,  furthermore,  carries  off 
the  silage  odor  without  allowing  it  to 
enter  the  barn. 

There  is  always  a  possibility  of  con 
taminating  milk  in  a  tainted  atmos- 
phere, so  all  odors  should  be  guarded 
against  The  odor  of  silage  can  be 
removed  with  so  little  effort  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  it  associated 
with  the  dairy  barn. 

In  building  the  chute  care  should 
be  used  to  have  it  properly  insulated. 
The  top  must  be  left  open  and  it 
should  be  ceiled  to  within  three  feet 
of  the  floor.  This  low  opening  will 
carry  off  the  air  from  the  floor  where 
the  heavy  gases  naturally  collect. 
Fresh  air  should  enter  the  barn  at 
the  ceiling  in  order  that  it  can  be 
tempered  before  striking  the  cows. 
In  no  case  should  openings  be  made 
through  the  ceiling  into  the  loft  as 
they  carry. off  the  lighter  warm  ,air 
and  at  the  same  time  conduct  mois- 
ture into  the  mow,  which  is  bound 
to  cause  moldy  hay  and  injure  its 
palatability.  E.  M.  LITTLE. 

Merrick  Co. 


Cost  of  Raising  Calves 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  are 
great  possibilities  in  raising  dairy 
calves.  Saving  the  heifers  from  the 
best  cows  will  not  only  build  up  the 
herd  but  will  also  make  as  much 
profit  as  milking  the  cow.  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  calves  are  sired 
by  a  prepotent  dairy  bull.  There  is 
pleasure  in  watching  young  things 
develop  and  the  satisfaction  is  greatly 
increased  when  we  realize  that  they 
are  growing  into  money. 

Last  year  we  saved  twelve  heifers 
that  looked  promising.  They  were 
born  in  September  and  the  first  weeks 
in  October,  fed  through  the  winter 
and  turned  onto  pasture  the  15th  of 
April.  At  the  close  of  the  pasture 
season,  when  they  were  just  twelve 
months  old,  we  were  offered  $45  per 
head  for  the  bunch.  There  is  a  good, 
substantial  profit  in  this  price  for 
yearlings,  about  the  only  expense 
incurred  being  feed  and  care. 

A  record  of  the  feed  was  kept,  but 
the  labor  was  not  valued,  as  tending 
the  calves  was  a  part  of  the  dairy 
routine  and  is  hard  to  estimate.  As 
in  other  farm  accounting,  about  the 
only  satisfactory  way  to  get  at  the 
wage  income  is  to  let  it  be  repre- 
sented by  the  net  proceeds.  The 
feed  expense  bill  per  head  for  the 
twelve  months  is  as  follows: 

306  lbs.  new  milk  at  $1.30   $3.98 

2134  lbs.  skimmilk  at  25c   5.33 

2140  lbs.  silage  at  $3   3.21 

540  lbs.  alfalfa  at  $8   2.16 

Six  months'  pasture  at  75c...  4.50 
Salt,  medicine,  etc.  (estimated)  .75 


Cost  for  year's  feed  $19.93 

This  shows  a  feed  cost  of  practically 
,20  for  each  calf  during  the  twelve 
months,  leaving  a  net  profit  or  labor 
ucome  of  $25.    If  the  calf  has  any 
•eal  value  at  birth  this  price  would 
jave  to  be  deducted,  but  in  the  past 
grade  dairy  calves    have    not  been 
considered  as  having  any  value,  so 
this  point   can  be   overlooked  here. 
According  to  the  above  figures  the 
.ncome   per   $1   invested   in   feed  is 
$2.25.    This  is  as  good  a  showing  as 
the  better  class  of  milk  cows  can 
make  and  much  better  than  the  aver- 
ge  of  most  dairy  herds. 
No  greater  problem  confronts  the 
dairyman  today  than  that  of  securing 
sufficient  number  of  really  efficient 
igh  ^producing    dairy     cows.  The 
_iigh   prices   for   such   cows   at  the 
present  time  are  bringing  this  fact 
ery  forcibly  before  us.    About  the 
only  remedy  for  this  condition  is  to 
aise  every  promising  heifer  whose 
-ire  and  dam  can  show  the  requisite 
standard  of  performance  and  breed- 
tig.    A  good  calf  can  hardly  eat  what 
t  is  worth  no  matter  what  the  feed, 
ad  for  this  reason,  if  for  none  other, 
little  calf  lore  should  fit  Ln  nicely 
on  almost  every  dairy  farm. 

Merrick.  Co.  E,  M.  LITTLE. 


$65,000,000 

would  be  saved 
annually  by  the 
exclusive  use  of 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


It  is  estimated  that  a  million  cow  owners  in  the  United  States 

are  still  skimming  their  milk  by  some  wasteful  "gravity"  method. 

At  an  average  of  four  cows  to  the  farm  and  an  average  cream 

loss  of  $10.  per  cow  per  year  (it  is  more  often  from  $15.  to  $25.)  all 
of  which  could  be  saved  with  the  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator, 
this  alone  represents  an  annual  cream  loss  of  $40,000,000. 

Then  there  are,  all  told,  perhaps  a  half  million  inferior  and  old 

and  worn  out  machines  in  use  whosr.  owners  could  easily  save 
$5.  per  cow  per  year  by  exchanging  their  "cream  wasting"  machines 
for  De  Lavals,  and  figuring  on  an  average  of  six  cows  per  farm,  this 
represents  another  loss  of  $15,000,000  at  least. 

Then  to  this  tremendous  cream  waste  through  the  use  of  inferior 

separators  must  be  added  the  excessive  cost  for  repairs  on  cheap 
and  inferior  machines  and -the  cost  of  replacing  machines  which 
should  last  from  ten  to  twenty  years  but  which  are  ready  for  the  scrap 
heap  in  two  or  three  years.  There  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  loss  in  lower  prices  received  for  cream  and  butter  due 
to  inferior  quality  of  cream  produced  by  poor  separators,  all  of  which 
must  easily  equal  at  least  $10,000,000  more. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  of  $()5,000>000  which  would  he  saved 

to  the  cow  owners  in  this  country  by  the  exclusive  use  of  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators. 

U  first  sight  these  figures  may  seem  startling  hut  any  experi- 
enced dairyman  or  creameryman  will  agree  that  the  cream  and  other 
losses  without  a  separator  or  with  an  inferior  one  will  average  a 
good  deal  higher  than  the  above  estimates  and  that  these  fipires 
are  really  very  conservative. 

Any  cow  owner  who  is  selling  cream  or  making  hutter  and  who 

is  not  using  any  cream  separator  or  an  inferior  machine,  is  really 
paying  for  a  De  Laval  in  his  cream  losses  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
priving himself  of  the  benefit  of  its  use. 

De  Laval  Separators  are  not  only  superior  to  all  others  in  skim- 
ming efficiency  but  are  at  the  same  time  cheapest  in  proportion  to 
actual  capacity,  while  they  are  so  much  better  made  that  they  last 
from  two  to  ten  times  longer. 

No  cow  owner  can  logically  make  the  excuse  that  he  caunot  afford 

to  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it  will  save  its  cost  over  "gravity"  separa- 
tion in  six  months  and  over  any  other  separator  in  a  year  and 
is  sold  for  either  cash  or  on  such    liberal    terms    that    it  will 


actually   pay  for   itself  while  it  is   being  used. 


It  will  surely  he  to  your  advantage  to  join  the 

million  and  a  half  satisfied  users  of  De  Lavals, 
A  little  investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  you  really  cannot  af- 
ford to  sell  cream  or  make  butter  AVITH- 
OCT  the  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent 

will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction 
or  you  may  write  to  us  direct. 

The    new    72-page    Dfc  Laval 

Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  im- 
portant dairy  questions  are  abiy 
discussed  :by-  the  best  authorities, 
is  a-  book"  that  every  cow  owner 
should  have.  Mailed  free  upon 
request  if  you  mentiqii  this  paper. 
New  1913  De  Laval' catalog  also 
mailed  upon  request.  Write  to 
nearest  office. 


The  De  Laval 
Separator  Go. 

SEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
SAK  FRAXCISCO  SEATTLE 
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Chicken  House, 
Dumont,  N.  J. 


This  concrete  chicken  house  is  a  good  one. 

It  "fills  the  bill"  for  Mr.  Palmer.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
a  free  blue  print,  showing  details  of  construction,  if  you  will 
write  for  it. 

The  cement  though,  is  what  makes  the  concrete,  and 
there's  almost  as  much  difference  in  cement  as  in  eggs. 
Some  good,  and  some — not  so  good. 

Perhaps  other  cements  may  be  offered  you,  called  "just 
as  good  as  Atlas,"  which  is  another  proof  that  Atlas  is  "The 
Standard  bv  which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 


Have  you  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?    Write  us  /or  it  now. 
It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  E£Sli£H2  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept  31    30  Broad  St.,N.Y. 
Chicag-o  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


ATLAS 


u — 9 — r 

DON'T 
TAKE  CHANCES 

Don't  risk  a  setting  with 
poor  oil — even  the  best 
incubator  needs  a  good 
oil. 

Perfection  Oil  For  Incubators 

is  the  best.  It  burns  clean  and  evenly — no  chance  of 
smoke  or  soot.  It  makes  steady  burning  certain.  It's 
the  incubator  oil  without  a  risk.  It's  clean  tank  wagon 
oil,  not  barrel  oil. 

Dealers  everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Nebraska)  Omaha 


Beautify^  Protect  ^  Most  Sacred  Spot 


Harmonious  Beauty  and  Permanent  Protection  are  Combined  in 

Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  and  Entrance  Arches. 


Special  prices  to 
ICharches  and  Ceme- 
\tery  Ass'n's. 


Placed  around  the  community  burying  ground  they 

are  an  expression  of  remembrance  and  devoti  on  by  the  living  and  give 

the  last  resting  place  of  loved  ones  a  well-kept  appearance. 

Built  to  last,  of  heavy  galvanized  wire,  in  various  ornamen- 
'  tal  patterns.  Are  cheaper  than  wood  and  much  more  orna- 
mental. Designed  for  publicparks  and  private  grounds. 

Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog. 


Why  Incubator  Chicks  Die 


£°  entitled.  The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  why  lucubator  chicks  die, 
will  be  cent  absolutely  free  by  return  mall,  to  anyone  sending  us  the  names  of 
7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  Incubators.  This  book  can  save  you  $100  this 
summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowe!  trouble.  The  cause  aad  tells 
of  a  cure.     BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  FBII  FOB  THE  NAMES. 

WAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY  BLACKWELL,  OKLAHOMA 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Stock  Dip  for  Lice 

A  subscriber  at  Long  Pine  asks  for 
the  formula  for  a  solution  in  whic'i 
to  dip  hens  to  rid  them  of  lice.  Auy 
reliable  stock  dip  will  do,  or  creolin 
may  be  used  in  about  a  3  per  cent 
solution  which  will  make  the  water 
look  milky.  A  good  louse  powder, 
with  a  little  grease  used  below  the 
vent  and  around  the  head  and  thioat, 
is  probably  just  as  effectual  as  dip- 
ping and  does  not  leave  the  plumage 
soiled  and  bedraggled. 


Move  the  Machine 

"Whatever  s^all  I  do?"  wailed  a 
beginner  with  the  incubator  when  the 
springy  weather  turned  cold  just  when 
her  machine  was  due  to  hatch  and 
her  machine  was  in  a  room  where 
there  was  no  fire. 

"Why,  move  the  machine  into  a 
warm  room  and  keep  it  there  until 
the  hatch  is  over,"  said  I 

"Dare  I  move  it?"  she  asked. 

To  be  sure!  How  else  do  incubator 
manufacturers  get  their  machines 
full  of  eggs,  reach  to  hatch,  to  fairs? 
Move  it  gently  and  with  as  little  jar 
as  possible,  of  course,  and  see  that 
it  sets  level  where  it  is  placed,  but 
don't  hesitate  to  move  it  if  it  seems 
best  to  have  it  in  another  room  at 
hatching  time. 


Poultry  Terms 

A  cockerel  is  a  male  bird  less  than 
a  year  old. 

A  cock  is  a  male  bird  over  a  year  old. 

A  pullet  is  a  female  bird  less  than 
a  year  old. 

A  setting  is  understood  to  be  thir- 
teen eggs  unless  otherwise  specified. 

A  broiler  is  a  bird  weighing  two 
pounds  or  less  and  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks  old. 

A  spring  is  a  young  bird  weighing 
over  two  pounds. 

A  roaster  weighs  four  pounds  or 
more. 

A  poult  is  a  young  turkey. 

A  trio  is  a  male  and  two  female  =. 

Hackle:  The  long,  narrow  feathers 
growing  on  the  neck  of  a  fowl. 

Fluff:  The"  soft  feathers  about 
thighs  and  posterior  parts. 

Shank:  The  lower,  scaly  part  of 
the  leg. 

Saddle:  The  rear  part  of  the  back 
of  a  male  bird. 

Coverts:  Feathers  that  cover  base 
of  tail  and  wing  feathers. 


B ii ft'  Orpington  Ducks 

A  reader  asks  for  information  con- 
cerning Buff  Orpington  ducks,  which 
she  says  she  never  heard  of  until 
recently. 

The  Buff  Orpington  duck  is  a  new 
variety  and  not  very  well  known  as 
yet.  William  Cook  of  Kent,  England, 
who  originated  Orpington  chickens;  is 
the  originator  of  this  new  breed  of 
ducks.  In  them  he  certainly  accom- 
plished his  aim,  which  was  to  produc  ! 
a  buff  duck  that  would  also  be  a  good 
utility  bird,  for  they  are  said  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  most  popular 
varieties  both  as  layers  and  as  market 
ducks.  Certainly  they  will  hold  their 
own  in  the  matter  of  looks,  too,  for 
I  never  saw  more  beautiful  birds  of 
their  kind. 

in  the  course  of  his  breeding  ex- 
periments Mr.  Cook  produced  not  onlv' 
buff  ducks  but  blue  ones,  which  al-o 
bear  the  name  of  Orpington.  Both 
these  varieties  are  growing  rapidly 
in  popularity  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  notably  in  California  and 
New  Jersey,  but  the  buffs  seem  to 
take  the  lead. 


Rush  Hatching  >'ow 

If  one  is  not  prepared  to  take  care 
of  the  early  chicks  through  the  cold 
snaps  that  may  be  looked  for  at  least 
until  the  first  of  April,  better  let 
hatching  go  until  the  first  of  April 
anyway,  but  after  that  time  cold  snaps 
are  bound  to  be  of  short  duration  and 
the  more  chicks  that  can  be  brought 
out  during  April,  the  better  both  from 
a  viewpoint  of  market  price  and  next 
year's  stock. 

April  hatched  pullets  should  be 
laying  in  September  and  October,  the 
months  when  the  older  hens  are  moult- 
ing and  producing  few  eggs,  and 
April  hatched  cockerels  will  be  well 
developed  if  they  are  to  be  raised  and 
sold  as  breeders.  And  this  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  where  all  the 


best  cockerels  are  raised  for  that 
purpose. 

It  does  not  pay,  financially,  to  raise 
chicks  hatched  later  than  May  for 
anything  except  the  home  table,  and 
although  this  fact  is  easily  demon- 
strated, there  are  probably  more  June 
and  July  hatched  chicks  every  year 
than  of  the  earlier  and  more  profit- 
able ones,  and  they  are  the  ones  tha* 
flood  the  markets  in  the  fall  and 
bring  prices  down  to  a  figure  below 
the  actual  cost  of  production,  if  that 
cost  was  ever  counted  on  the  farm. 

Only  in  isolated  ca*es  do  these  lat>' 
chicks  really  pay.  Keep  that  in  mind 
when  tempted  to  go  on  hatching 
through  June  just  because  hens  want 
to  sit  and  eggs  are  hatching  well.  Put 
those  broody  hens  on  short  rations 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  get  them 
started  moulting  early  ready  to  lay 
in  the  late  fall,  and  sell  the  eggs  in 
which  there  is  more  profit  than  there 
will  ever  be  in  late  chicks. 

All  right,  all  right — go  ahead  and 
hatch  chicks  all  summer  if  you  lik<\ 
but  next  fall  I  will  be  able  to  sav 
f.weetly  b"t  uns^  mpathetically:  "I 
told  you  so!" 


Laying  Strains 

When  we  see  eggs  from  pure  bred 
hens  of  the  same  breed  priced  vari- 
ously from  50  cents  to  $15  per  set- 
ting, we  sometimes  wonder  whether 
there  can  possibly  be  that  much  dif- 
ference in  their  worth.  Not  that  $15 
is  the  limit  in  price  for  eggs,  for  a 
good  many  people  have  paid  consider- 
ably more  than  that  for  eggs  for 
hatching.  Some  of  them  no  doubt 
thought  they  got  their  money's  worth 
while  others  knew  they  didn't  for  not 
every  egg  from  gilt-edge  stock  will 
produce  a  gilt-edge  chick  even  if  it 
hatches  at  all.  The  buyer  must  take 
the  chance. 

But  honestly  now,  just  how  much 
would  jou  be  willing  to  pay  for  a 
setting  of  fertile  eggs  from  the  Leg- 
horns that  are  making  such  a  record 
in  the  two  egg-laying  competitions 
now  being  conducted  in  this  country? 
You  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  a 
pen  owned  by  an  English  breeder  of 
White  Leghorns  averaged  something 
like  235  eggs  apiece  in  the  Connecticut 
contest  in  1912,  laying  right  along 
without  regard  to  wind,  or  weather 
or  season,  and  stopping,  only  long 
enough  to  moult. 

This  year  another  pen  of  pullets 
from  the  same  breeder  was  entered 
in  the  contest  and  at  once  started  out 
to  make  a  record.  At  present  the\ 
are  well  ahead  of  everything,  includ- 
ing another  pen  of  English  birds 
which  at  one  time  took  the  lead,  but 
these  two  pens  have  outdistanced  all 
the  rest.  Their  closest  contestants 
are  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns  from 
Pennsylvania,  a  pen  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes  from  the  breeder  of  the  second 
pen  of  English  Leghorns  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  far  ahead  of  any  others 
of  their  kind),  and  a  pen  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  from  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  week 
of  the  contest  these  English  Leghorns 
had  laid  a  total  of  357  eggs,  or  an 
average  of  twenty-one  eggs  per  week 
for  five  hens;  and  this  after  being 
shipped  across  the  ocean,  put  into 
strange  quarters,  and  subjected  to  a 
strange  climate.  This  same  breeder 
entered  a  pen  in  the  Missouri  contest 
also,  where  they  take  the  lead  as 
blithelv  as  they  do  farther  east.  At 
last  reports  they  were  115  eggs  ahead 
of  their  nearest  competitors — a  pen  of 
Silver  Wyandottes  from  Illinois. 

What  does  it  mean?  It  certainly 
must  mean  that  this  breeder  has  a 
laying  strain  that  lays.  The  director 
of  the  Missouri  contest  says,  in  com- 
menting on  the  birds  early  in  the 
contest: 

"This  pen  was  many  weeks  on  tin- 
road  and  began  laying  in  less  than 
a  week  after  they  arrived.  They  are 
the  busiest  lot  of  chickens  we  ever 
saw,  so  active  and  such  hustlers  that 
it  is  highly  interesting  to  watch 
them." 

Unfortunately,  it  seems -to  me,  the 
eggs  they  lay  in  this  contest  are  not 
fertilized,  else  there  would  surely  be 
a  stampede  for  them  without  regard 
to  price. 

But  ■><  e  have  some  birds  in  our  own 
country  that  are  making  a  splendid 
record,  even  though  so  far  they  are 
outdistanced  by  the  English  birds, 
which  seem  to  be  great  winter  layers. 
You  will  remember  that  the  English 
pen  fell  behind  last  year  in  total 
numbers  by  losing  two  of  the  biddies, 
and  that  it  was  a  pen  of  American 
birds  (Leghorns)  that  won  out  in  the 
Connecticut     contest,     while  Rhode 
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Island  Reds  won  in  the  Missouri 
contest. 

These  contests  will  be  closely 
watched  this  year,  and  something 
definite  may  be  learned  from  their 
system  of  feeding  as  well  as  from  the 
performance  of  the  individual  pens. 


Keg-inning  With  Chickens 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  On  the  first 
day  of  February,  1899,  my  husband 
<ind  I  were  married  and  began  house- 
keeping on  a  farm,  and  of  course  we 
had  to  have  some  chickens.  We 
started  with  forty  hens  of  mixed 
breeding  and  bred  mived  stock  for 
two  years,  then  we  decided  on  the 
narred  Plymouth  Rock.  I  bred  these 
during  the  seasons  of  1P01  and  1902, 
but  for  some  reason  they  did  no1 
seem  to  be  healthy  and  we  lost  a  good 
many,  so  we  decided  to  change  breeds. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  sent  to 
Iowa  for  a  setting  of  Light  Brahma 
eggs,  and  hatched  three  chicks.  We 
pIso  got  a  number  of  settings  of  Light 
Brahma  eggs  from  my  mother,  and 
hatched  and  raised  about  fifty  Light 
Brahma  chicks,  also  a  goodly  number 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  chicks. 

The  season  of  1904  found  us  with 
tbe  chicken  fever  worse  than  ever. 
We  sent  to  Illinois  for  some  more 
Light  Brahma  eggs,  also  to  Iowa  for 
a  trio  of  Dark  Cornish  chickens 
which  I  kept  in  a  pen  by  themselves, 
but  the  male  seemed  to  be  weak  and 
only  a  few  of  the  eggs  were  fertile. 
Dui  ing  the  winter  I  sold  most  of  my 
dark  chickens,  keeping  all  of  the 
Light  Brahma  pullets. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  1  bought  all 
pood  Light  Brahma  cockerels.  By 
Miis  time  I  had  learned  to  love  fie 
Light  Brahmas.  My  Dark  Cornish 
chickens  did  not  do  well  this  season 
cither,  so  I  fold  them  all  and  also 
culled  my  flock  so  that  I  had  all  Lieht 
Brahmas  to  start  the  season  of  1906. 
1  have  bred  the  Light  Brahmas  ever 
since  and  like  them  better  than  ever. 
But  my  story  does  not  end  here. 

I  live  on  the  main  road  between 
Peward  and  Milford,  which  is  also 
the  main  road  between  Seward  and 
Lincoln.  My  Light  Brahma  chickens 
attracted  a  great  deal  cf  attention; 
people  began  to  stop  and  inquire: 
"Are  your  Brahmas  pure  bred?" 
"How  do  you  sell  your  eggs?"  As  I 
nsked  only  the  market  price  then  I 
fold  and  exchanged  all  the  eggs  that 
I  trathered;  but  exchang  ng  eggs  wa? 
lots  of  bother,  and  I  decided  that  if 
people  wanted  my  eggs  because  I  had 
better  chickens  than  they  had,  they 
ought  to  pay  for  them.  So  in  the 
spring  of  1908  I  put  an  advertisement 
in  our  local  paper:  "Light  Brahma 
eggs  at  2y2  cents  each."  There  was  a 
good  demand  for  them.  Then  it  was 
that  my  husband  and  I  disagreed;  I 
wanted  to  advertise  as  a  breeder  of 
pure  bred  Light  Brahmas,  and  he 
said,  "It  is  no  use." 

In  the  spring  of  1909  I  began  to 
advertise.  That  fall  I  took  some  of 
my  chickens  to  the  Seward  county 
fair  and  brought  home  the  first  prize 
money.  It  was  not  until  the  fall  of 
1912  that  I  exhibited  at  the  state  fair 
at  Lincoln,  and  on  six  entries  I  won 
three  first  premiums,  one  third,  and 
one  fourth.  I  have  never  attended  a 
poultry  show,  but  intend  to  do  so. 

There  is  good  money  in  pure  bred 
poultry,  but  let  me  say  to  the  one 
who  wants  to  start — don't  try  to  do  it 
all  at  once.  Take  time  to  learn  your 
breed  and  the  chicken  business.  Rais- 
ing chickens  is  more  than  hatching 
them.  Selecting  and  mating  chickens 
is  more  than  paying  for  them  and 
turning  them  out  and  letting  them 
run;  care  and  judgment  are  necessary. 

•    SARAH  M.  BENNETT. 
Seward  Co. 


Question*  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Signing  a  Lease 

A  rented  a  farm  to  B  on  the  one- 
year  plan.  Last  August  they  made 
an  agreement  for  the  year  1913  that 
was  satisfactory  to  both.  A  sent  the 
lease  to  B  for  signature  on  March  1, 
1913,  but  B  replied  that  he  did  not 
consider  a  written  lease  necessary. 
Can  he  be  compelled  to  sign  the  lease? 
—P.  Jcsef,  Thurston  Co. 

There  is  no  way  to  compel  B  to 
sign  the  lease. 


Purloined  Telephone  Service 

We  have  a  private  telephone  line 
of  twenty-seven  miles  with  fifteen 
patrons.  One  of  the  patrons  sold  out 
his  interest  in  the  line  for  $35,  giving 
a  bill  of  sale.  Later  on  he  bought  a 
phone  and  tied  onto  the  line  without 
permission.  He  uses  the  line,  but 
refuses  to  pay  dues.  The  company  is 
not  incorporated.  WThat  recourse,  if 
any,  have  we  under  the  law? — M.  J. 
G.,  Sioux  Co. 

Your  remedy  is  to  enjoin  the  party 
who  has  sold  his  interest  from  inter- 
fering with  or  using  the  telephone  line. 


Wife's  Share  of  Estate 

To  what  portion  of  the  property  is 
a  wife  entitled  upon  the  death  of  her 
husband?  Suppose  they  owned  a  half- 
section,  every  acre  of  which  she  had 
helped  to  earn;  what  does  the  law 
allow  her  in  case  the  husband  dies 
first?— H.  J.  A.,  Rock  Co. 

The  wife  is  entitled  to  one-half  of 
all  the  real  estate  which  her  husband 
owns  at  his  death,  if  there  are  no 
children,  and  the  other  half  goes  to 
the  husband's  father  and  mother,  if 
living;  if  not  living,  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters.  If  there  are  children,  the 
wife  at  her  husband's  death  is  entitled 
to  one-third  of  the  real  estate,  and  the 
children  to  the  other  two-thirds. 


The  old  notion  that  long,  pointed 
eggs  will  hatch  out  roosters  and  the 
round  ones  pullets,  has  been  exploded 
by  tests.  The  shape  of  the  egg  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sex  of  the 
chick.  Usually  a  hen  lays  a  certain 
shaped  egg  ail  the  time,  her  egg  one 
day  being  a  close  counterpart  of  the 
one  the  day  before  and  not  varying 
much  at  any  time  in  shape,  but  pro- 
ducing both  pullets  and  roosters. 
Although  much  experimenting  has 
been  done  along  this  line  no  definite 
results  have  been  attained,  and  egg3 
go  on  hatching,  in  defiance  of 
vaunted  controlling  factors,  both 
roosters  and  pullets. 


Keep  all  birds  that  show  the  least 
signs  of  sickness  or  poor  condition 
out  of  the  breeding  flock.  Weak  par- 
ent stock  means  weak  chicks. 


Canceling  a  Tree  Order 

Am  I  entitled  to  cancel  an  order 
for  fruit  trees?  A  verbal  agreement 
was  made  between  the  agent,  my  wife 
and  myself  that  if  we  sold  out  we 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  take 
the  trees  we  had  ordered.  We  sold 
the  place,  and  the  man  who  bought 
it  does  not  want  to  take  my  order, 
therefore  I  wro*e  the  company  to 
cancel  it  as  per  agreement.  But  they 
insist  upon  shipping  the  trees.  Have 
they  a  legal  right  to  do  this? — F.  W. 
S.,  Nuckolls  Co. 

Unless  there  is  something  in  your 
written  contract  rel'eving  you  in  case 
you  sell  your  farm,  you  will  be  bound 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  your  agree- 
ment and  take  the  trees. 


Assessment  of  Mortgage 

Kindly  quote  the  law  on  this  propo- 
sition :  A  sold  his  farm  in  school 
district.  No.  1,  takuig  a  mortgage  for 
$9,000  on  same.  He  moved  to  a  dis- 
tant state  and  wrote  to  his  brother 
(who  lives  in  district  No.  2  of  the 
county  where  the  land  is  located)  to 
list  the  mortgage  for  taxation.  This 
was  done  and  the  assessor  advised  as 
to  the  district  wherein  the  land  in 
question  lies.  Should  the  mortgage 
be  assessed  in  district  No.  1  or  No.  2? 
— Reader,  Greeley  Co. 

A  mortgage  is  personal  property  and 
should  be  listed  wherever  held.  The 
owner  should  list  it  where  he  lives, 
but  if  he  is  out  of  the  state  and 
desires  to  list  it  in  the  school  dis- 
trict where  his  brother  lives,  he  has 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 


Fence  Agreement  Binding 

A  owned  the  west  half  of  a  section 
and  sold  the  southwest  quarter  to  B. 
They  divided  the  line  fence  between 
them,  A  taking  the  east  eighty  rods 
and  B  the  west.  A  then  sold  the 
northwest  quarter  to  C.  Is  the  divi- 
sion made  by  A  and  B  binding  upon 
C?  B  has  taken  possession  and  made 
some  improvements  on  the  fence.  If 
the  original  arrangement  is  not  bind- 
ing on  C,  how  should  the  fence  be 
divided? — Subscriber,  Nemaha  Co. 

The  slatute  provides  that  adjoining 
land  owners  shall  each  make  and 
maintain  a  just  proportion  of  the 
division  fence  between  them.  If  one 
party  builds  the  fence  the  other  party 
shall  pay  a  just  proportion  of  the 
value.  Or  if  both  build  then  each 
must  build  his  proportionate  part. 
The  division  made  by  A  and  B  would 
be  binding  upon  C  unless  some  ar- 
rangement to  the  contrary  was  made 
at  the  time  of  the  sale. 


Before  You  Buy  Fencing 

.t~?t't  S.1uar,e  Deal  prices  on  the  simplest  ■ 

s is?  v£t£i%!?&&\ 

strand  wires  so  they  can't  possibly  slip. 
SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 
stays  tight  and  trim  the  year  'round  The 
inc-piece  stay  wires  prevent  susinr 
'?£f,n*  and  bucklinif.  Send  today  toi 
.  jataloir.  price  list,  and  yet  a  his-h-grade 
f  four-section  folding  2  ft.  rule,  all  Kree' 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
I  4 10  Industrial  St.     Peoria,  III. 


One  farm- 
er In  each 
communl  • 
ty  can  get 
one  for 
helping  ua  In 
troduceTro  JaL 
Gates  to  his  neighbor*.  Write  for  particular*, 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steal  frame.  All  No.  9  calranlsad 
wire  mesh  Special  hingaa.  Patented  eelf-lockinc 
lateh  Steel  ceater  brace.  Unbreakable.  Raiae* 
at  either  end.  Sold  on  2  years'  trial  at  our  aoa- 
ciM  direct-to-you  factory  price  of  $4.90. 

W.  K,  VOORHEES.  Mgr.  Standard  Mfg.  C. 
304    M»ln  St.        Caoar  Pall*.  Iowa  I 


:ilh.c«h 


Par  all  owryaca.  Piraoi  h  ua.  timai  i 


Bargain  Price*— 13c  per  rod  •» 

Get  car  mm  •**•«  book  baton 
TVBbarf  trace  lor  Horace.  Cat- 
tle, Sheep.  Hofa.  Poultry.  Bu. 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gate* 
ajve  you  Hi  mtnj-&n  you  hifheet 
quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 

BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO,  CLEV  ELAND.  OHIO 


POULTRY 


EGGS  FOR  HATCH. N  f| 
From  21  leading  Varieties  of  Chickens  h 
AYE  BROS.,  box  e,  Blair,  Neb. U 


Eggs,  63c  a  dozen !  You  can  get  premium  prices 
in  any  market  If  you'll  read  "Poultrology" 
and  learn  how  Yesterlald  Egg  Farms  produce 
and  market  their  eggs.  144  pages — 70  pictures 
Get  one  now!  Edition  limited.  Year's  sub- 
scription to  Standard  and  Poultry  World  free 
Yesterlald  Egg  Farms    Dept.  39    Pacific,  Mo. 


HOG  FENCE 

9  d.  Inches  <  Jt  cents 
at©  high  If  a  rod 
100  other  styles  of  Hog, 
Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Buy  from  factory  direct 
and  save  dealers  profit. 
Large  Catalogue  FREE. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  44      Munclo,  Ind 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

■    FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-ineh  Hoc  Pnet,  lie.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,  21c 

48-inch  Poultry  Fenc«_.22Hc. 
.  ,80-rod  spool  Barb  rin,  $1.55 

.Many  styles  and  heights.   Onr  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  hare. 


COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Boi  34  Vinchestor.  lad. 


your  Chickens  Healthy  with  Germlkll 

(the  Great  Roup  and  White  Diarrhoea  Remedy) 


Cj.UI.ueg  AYE  BROS., 


Box  6 
BLAIR.  NEBRASKA 


MONITOR  DOUBLE  DISC  DRILL 
Increases  the  Yield 
Raises  the  Grade 
Saves  20*  of  the  Seed 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  carefully  tested  out  the  MONITOR  DOUBLE 
DISC  DRILL  and  in  every  case  have  found  that  it  increases  the  yield, 
usually  from  three  to  seven  bushels  to  the  acre  —  raises  the  grade  and  saves 
at  least  20 '/»  of  the  seed.    It  will  actually  save  its  cost  in  a  single  season. 

THE  MONITOR  WAY  IS  THE  ONLY  RIGHT  WAY 

It  deposits  the  seed  on  the  downward  turn  of  the  disc  —  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  —  in  two  rows,  one  inch  apart  and  covers  it  with  moist  soil 
and  not  dry  top  earth  as  is  done  by  other  drills. 

Owing  to  its  uniform  depth  the  seed  all  comes  up  at  the  same  time  — 
ripens  evenly,  insuring  better  grade  —  increased  yield  with  less  seed  —  it  pays 
for  itself. 

The  MONITOR  DRILL  cannot  be  clogged  in  any  soil,  mud,  gumbo  or  in 
weedy  or  cornstalk  ground,  and  its  draft  is  one-third  lighter  than  any  other. 

Our  FREE  Illustrated  Book  on  Monitor  Drills  will  interest  you.   Write  for  it  today. 
The  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  in  your  neighborhood 
sells  Monitor  Drills.  Look  him  up. 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  60 

MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 

SOLD  BY  HOME  OFFICE  AND  ALL  BRANCH  HOUSES 


^j^V^aterlooBOY: 

"ImReddyfortAeJhisAOnceMoir' 


OVER  30.000 
SOLD  YEARLY 


FOR  MONTHS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTANTLY  OVERSOLD  ON  THE  ^ 
Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engines,  Farm  Tractors,  " 
Cream  Separators  and  Manure  Spreaders.  i 
Often  as  high  as  2,000  to.2,500  engines  behind  our  orders. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  forcing  our  enlarged\ 
factories  to  full  capacity  and  turning  out  2000  to  2500  and  more  complete  engines  I 
every  month.   We  have  just  completed  another  big  new  factory  which  GREATLY  \ 
INCREASES  OUR  CAPACITY.    We  can  now  take  care  of  all  orders  I 
promptly  and  everybody  can  have  a  Waterloo  Boy  I 
this  season  who  wants  one  and  ORDERS  EARLY.  I 
The  Waterloo  Boy  has  earned  its  great! 

ccess  by  giving  the  buyer  more  for  his  money  in  Power,  in  I 
Service  and  in  Satisfaction  than  any  other  engine  on  I 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Every  machine  backed  by  our  5  I 
Year  Guarantee. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.   Catalog  Free. 
Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 
225  W.  3rd  Ave..     Waterloo.  Iowa.^ 
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GET  RIO  OP 

Worms  and  Bois 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
rkill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bote,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEWVERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
[  In  foal  before  the  elgbtb  month.  Horse  owners 
write  us  that  Newvermlfuge  has  removed  from 
600  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with. 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  (1.25.    12  for  $2.00.    Postage  paid. 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  B-2 
592  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 


Care  of  Galled  Horse 

Can  you  recommend  a  remedy  for 
making  the  hair  of  a  galled  horse 
return  to  the  natural  color? — F.  R., 
Cass  Ct. 

There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  to 
make  the  hair  grow  the  natural  color 
where  the  skin  has  been  injured. 
Usually  it  comes  out  the  natural  color. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  keep  these 
places  well  greased  where  the  hair  is 
starting. 


A  Horse  Is  Only  As 
Good  As  His  Legs 

and  the  legs  are  usually  the  first  part  to  get  out  of  order, 
either  as  the  result  of  an  injury,  sprain,  growth  or  diseased 
condition. 

Webster's 

Absorbent  Liniment 

is  unequalled  for  keeping  his  legs  in  a  sound,  healthy 
condition.  Try  it  for  any  growth,  swelling,  sprain, 
wound,  spavin  or  lameness  of  any  kind. 

GUARANTEED — Like  all  the  other  Webster  preparations 
~~ ^ ~~ — satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

$1.00  for  Large  Bottle 

Webster's  Gall  Salve  is  an  antiseptic  healing  oint- 
ment for  galls, wounds,  cuts  and  sores  on  animals. 
Keep  a  box  around  the  stable. 

WRITE  .or  free  pamphlet  telling  how  to 
treat  the  different  causes  of  lameness. 
Webster  Chemical  Company, 
Dept.  403 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Buy  it  of  Your  Druggist. 


HY-RIB  CONCRETE  SILOS 

Economical  in  material  and  labor  cost,  absolutely  waterproof, 
amply  reinforced  against  every  strain,  Hy-Rib  Silos  answer  all 
your  requirements.  No  forms  needed — you  can  easily  erect  your 
own  silo.     In  general  use  for  years  without  a  single  failure. 

A  Hy-Rib  Silo,  14x30  feet,  including  foundation,  walls  and 
roof,  requires  40  barrels  of  cement  and  16  yards  of  sand  and 
gravel;   can  be  erected  in   10  days.     Lasts  indefinitely. 

For  barns,  houses,  sheds,  tanks  and  all  other  farm  struc- 
tures. Hy-Rib  makes  rigid  concrete  walls,  roofs,  partitions, 
etc..  without  the  use  of  forms. 

COMPLETE  SII.O  CATALOG  FREE 

Contains   useful    information,  illustra- 
tions, testimonials,  etc.,  also  examples  of 
other  farm  buildings.    Tell  us  what  you 
if,  .,«        plan  to  build  and  receive  this  valuable 
MsSt*-**  book,  free,  postpaid.     Write  today. 

CONCRETE  SILO  CO..  LINCOLN.  NEB. 
Rm.  211,  Security  Mutual  Life  Bldgr. 
Distributors  for  Truased  Concrete  Steel  Co. 


Hog  That  Siiores 

I  have  a  shote  that  makes  a  noise 
like  snoring  as  it  breathes.  The  noise 
is  worse  when  it  puts  its  head  down 
to  eat,  or  when  it  sleeps.  It  is  in 
good  condition,  does  not  cough  nor 
lose  flesh,  has  a  warm  shed  and  dry 
bedding  It  has  been  in  this  shape 
for  about  six  weeks,  but  none  of  the 
others  have  been  affected.  Do  you 
regard  this  trouble  as  an  indication 
of  some  contagious  disease,  or  would 
the  shote  be  fit  for  food?— C.  E.  A., 
Thomas  Co. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  this 
shote.  If  when  butchered  the  liver 
and  lungs  are  in  a  normal  condition, 
its  meat  would  be  perfectly  fit  for  food. 


[Qbsgfj&tioKs] 


Injured  Teat 

We  would  like  your  advice  concern- 
ing a  young  cow  that  had  her  third 
calf  two  weeks  ago.  Last  fall  she 
began  Dleeding  from  one  of  her  teats. 
Sometimes  there  was  no  trace  of  blood 
for  over  a  week;  at  other  times — say 
two  or  three  milkings  in  succession 
— the  blood  came  so  thick  that  it  was 
difficult  to  milk  her  out.  She  is  a 
heavy  milker,  but  I  dried  her  up  for 
two  weeks  before  calving,  the  blood 
showing  only  at  long  intervals.  Now 
since  calving  the  teat  that  was  af- 
fected seems  to  be  clogged  and  the 
milk  is  strong  and  watery.  What 
puzzles  me  is  the  fact  that  the  teat 
is  always  filled  with  milk  to  the  point 
of  bursting,  yet  when  that  is  milked 
out  it  is  necessary  to  massage  the 
udder  to  fill  the  teat  again.  Is  it  any 
use  to  milk  from  this  teat,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  dry  her  up  entirely? 
I  am  now  getting  six  quarts  a  day, 
besides  what  the  calf  gets,  out  of  the 
three  teats.  She  is  in  good  health. 
— E.  D.,  Saline  Co. 

Evidently  this  cow  has  been  injured 
sufficiently  to  bruise  some  of  the 
small  blood  vessels.  About  the  only 
suggestion  I  can  make  is  to  massage 
the  part  well  as  has  been  done,  keep- 
ing it  milked  out  as  well  as  possible. 
It  is  likely  that  this  condition  will 
disappear  after  the  next  calf.  This 
condition  is  sometimes  helped  by  in- 
jecting into  the  teat  a  pint  of  water 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  boracic  acid.  This  should 
be  injected  through  an  ordinary 
milk  tube. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Shorthorns 

Apr.  10 — Hon.  A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma. 
Apr.  22 — George     Allen,  1   Lexington,  Neb. 
Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Herefords 

10  and  17 — Combination  sale,  South 
Omaha.  W.  N.  Rogers,  Mgr.,  Mc- 
Cook,  Neb. 


Apr. 


Alfalfa  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  balanced  ration  that 
presents  itself  on  every  corn  belt 
farm. 


Learn 
What  You  Buy 

boratory  work  of  a  lifetime  and  selling  his  various  scientific  products 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  has  always  taken  our  farmers  into  his  fullest  confidence. 
He  believes  that  the  farmer  should  know  exact' y  what  he  buys.  It  is  his  belief  that   '  ' 
the  more  people  that  know  what  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  made  of  the  better.   Then  there 
is  no  mystery,  no  exaggeration— all  claims  tliat  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  increase  growth 
and  milk  and  relieve  stock  ailments  can  be  verified  by  referring  to  the  medical  writings 
or  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  The  formula  for 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


Or.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains: 

Nux  Vomica.  Digestive 

and  Nerve  Tonic. 
Quassia  Digestive  Tonic 

and  Worm  Expeller. 
Sulphate  of  Iron.  Blood 

Builder  and  General 

Tonic. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Laxa- 
tive and  Liver  Tonic. 

Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 

Epaom  Salts.  Laxative. 

Nitrate  of  Potash.  Stim- 
ulate kidneys. 

Charcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases, 

Fenugreek.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  Is  carefully 
compounded  by  Dr.Hess 
(M.D..D.V.S.).  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


is  printed  in  the  left-hand  panel  here  with  extracts  from  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory. Dr  Hess  even  goes  further  and  makes  this  proposition: 
Our  Proposition: — Feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  your  horses,  your  cattle, 
your  hogs  and  your  sheep;  especially  when  you  are  preparing  lor 
market.  If  you  are  not  convinced  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  tl  at 
it  has  proven  a  paying  investment  by  increasing  digestion,  improving 
the  general  condition  and  appearance,  keeping  your  animals  free  from , 
disease  and  free  from  worms,  go  to  your  dealer  and  he  is  under  con- 
tract with  us  to  refund  your  money. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  in  25-lb.  pails  costs  you  $1.60;  100-lb.  sacks  $5.00. 
Only  costs  6  cts.  per  month  for  the  average  hog. 

Furthermore,  for  any  condition  which  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  does  not 
remedy,  write  us  care  of  the  Information  Bureau  and  special  prescrip- 
tion will  be  furnished  you  free  of  charge. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 


The  ingredients  of  this  poultry  tonic  are  al*so  printed  on  the  package.   Your  druggist  will  tell  you  what  beneficial 
effects  poultry  must  derive  irom  these  ingredients.   We  guarantee  it  to  make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs,  help 
chicks  to  robust  maturity,  shorten  the  moulting  period  and  keep  your  flock  hardy  and  well.  Your  money 
back  if  It  doesn't.  H  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

The  services  of  our  field  man  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  .sale  from,  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

Hisrh   Grade   Holsteing  at  Auction 

Fifty-  even  head  of  high  grade  Holsteins 
at  auction  at  my  farm  two  miles  east  of 
College  View,  Nebraska,-  on  April  3,  1913. 
There  will  be  thirty  cows,  fresh  and  fresh- 
ening; nine  heifers  with  calf;  four  pedi- 
greed Holstein  bulls,  and  fifteen  young 
calves.  They  were  selected  personally  by 
me  from  the  best  dairy  herds  in  the  state 
of  Wl  eonsin.  No  cow  over  six  years  of 
age.  All  full  blood  but  not  registered. 
These  cattle  have  been  tested  within  the 
last  six  months  for  tuberculosis.  Every 
animal  will  be  warranted  to  be  just  what 
it  is  represented  to  be.  A  large  tent  will 
be  provided  and  sale  will  take  place  Irre- 
spective of  weather  conditions'.  Every 
animal  will  be  sold.  Also  eight  brood 
sows',  four  pedigreed  Poland  China  boars, 
and  forty-six  shoats  will  be  included  in 
this  gale.  Also  three  yearling  mules.  For 
particulars  write  W.  H.  England,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

SKIMMED  MILK  FOR  HOGS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Further  proof 
of  the  great  value  of  skimmed  milk 
for  hogs  when  fed  with  corn  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention. 
Messrs.  Badger  &  Frost  on  their  farm 
near  Central  City  are  milking  a  num- 
ber of  Holstein  cows.  Not  long  ago 
they  purchased  eleven  head  of  Duroc 
hogs,  weighing  1,650  pounds,  or  an 
average  of  150  pounds  each.  The 
hogs  were  fed  for  thirty-five  days  on 
corn  and  skimmed  milk,  after  which 
they  weighed  2,497  pounds,  or  an  aver- 
age of  227  pounds  per  head.  This 
means  that  they  had  made  a  gain  of 
two  and  one-fifth  pounds  per  head 
daily.  The  weather  was  ideal,  but 
nevertheless  the  ration  must  have 
been  one  that  suited  their  needs. 

The  eleven  hogs  weie  fed  just  one 
bushel  of  corn  a  day,  in  addition  to 
which  they  received  100  pounds  of 
skimmed  milk  daily.  Thus  for  the 
whole  feeding  period  they  received 
thirty-five  bushels  of  corn  and  3,500 
pounds  of  skimmed  milk.  The  corn 
at  the  market  price,  40  cents  per 
bushel,  cost  $14,  while  the  skimmed 
milk  at  the  average  farm  price,  25 
cents  per  hundredweight,  cost  $8.75, 
making  a  total  feed  bill  of  $22.75. 
The  hogs  were  purchased  at  $6.80  per 
hundredweight,  and  were  sold  for 
$7.40,  making  a  profit,  after  counting 
out  the  cost  of  feed,  of  $72.78. 

On  this  basis  1  estimate  that  the 
hogs  paid  $1  per  bushel  for  the  corn, 
and  $1.06  per  hundredweight  for  the 
skimmed  milk.  Even  if  the  hogs  had 
been  sold  at  the  purchase  price — $6.80 
—they  would  still  have  paid  $57.60  for 
their  feed.  With  corn  figured  at  40 
cents  per  bushel  they  would  have  paid 
$1.25  per  hundredweight  for  the 
skimmed  milk,  while  if  the  skimmed 
milk  were  figured  at  25  cents  per 
hundredweight,  they  would  have  paid 
$1.3i>  per  bushel  for  the  corn. 

These  figures  are  probably  above 
average  returns,  but  they  serve  to 
show  that  hogs  afford  an  excellent 
market  for  corn  and  skimmed  milk, 
and  that  ordinarily  the  feeding  value 
of  skimmed  milk  in  conjunction  with 
corn  is  greatly  under-estimated.  An- 
other lot  of  ten  head  of  porkers  is  now 
being  led  in  the  same  way  by  the 
same  firm,  a  report  on  which  will  be 
forthcoming  soon.  V.  S.  CULVER, 
Co-operative  Improvement  Agent. 

Merrick  Co. 


THOSE  TREASURY  NOTES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Mr.  D.  L. 
Braucher  of  Logan  county  seemingly 
intended  to  make  the  impression  upon 
readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  that 
the  cancellation  of  United  States 
treasury  notes  was  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  circulating  medium. 
The  fact  is  that  those  treasury  notes 
were  replaced  by  dollars  coined  from 
the  silver  for  which  treasury  notes 
were  issued,  dollar  for  dollar,  and  an 
additional  fifty  million  of  seigniorage 
which  added  that  much  to  money  in 
circulation  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  treasury  notes  cancelled.  Mis- 
statements of  facts  should  be  avoided, 
especially  when  used  to  illustrate  a 
point  as  Mr.  Braucher  did. 

Saunders  Co.        C.  J.  CARLSON. 


MOVE  THE  UMVERSITY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Just  a  word 
as  to  the  problem  of  university  re- 
moval: -  We  must  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  we  need  an  almost  entirely 
new  group  of  buildings;  as  they  are 
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no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  constantly  growing  university. 
Such  being  the  case,  why  not  put  them 
where  they  belonged  in  the  first  place 
—  on  the  farm  with  our  agricultural 
college  where  there  is  plenty  of  land 
for  the  campus  and  plenty  of  air  for 
the  students?  R.  N.  CONKLIN. 
Dodge  Co. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Tiade  Hark  Reentered.) 


J1  HE  LAME  HORSE  is  never  cured  whose  owner  read 
and  doubts, — BUT  FAILS  TO  ACT — Rere  Is  a  case  Ii 
Point, — And  what  Happened  to  this  Subscriber  Is 
Taking  Place  with  Thousands. 

Letter  No.  1       Orleans.  Vermont.  April  26th.  1012 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binphamton.  N  Y  — Your  adv.  ha 
given  me  courage  to  try  again.  I  have  a  valuable  pacei 
Two  years  ago  he  went  lame.  I  tried  every  remedy  an< 
Doctors  have  blistered  three  times  for  spavin  and  twici 
hip  The  symptoms  are— etc.,  etc.  I  determined  to  set 
what  you  think.  HALE  MASON. 

Letter  No.  2 

Orleans,  Vt ,  May  2nd.  1912  —1  received  your  letter  anr- 
book  yesterday  and  believe  you  are  right  about  its  beir^ 
a  bone  spavin.  I  was  so  encouraged  I  drove  eight  miles 
and  bought  a  bottle  of  Fred  D.  Pierce,  druggist  at  Barton, 
and  will  closely  follow  your  special  instruc  tions.  Thank' 
ing  you  for  your  quick  reply  to  my  first  letter,  I  remain 
Letter  No.  3  HALE  MASON. 

Orleans,  Vt,  Oct.  2,  1912.— Perhaps  you  expected  to  hen*, 
from  me  before,  but  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  any 
trouble  would  return  after  stopping  the  treatment.  1  am 
pleased  to  say  the  horse  is  well.  I  cannot  thank  yoi/ 
enough  for  your  interest  and  the  advice  you  gave.  If  1 
had  known  about  it  two  years  ago  it  would  have  saved  mc 
a  lot  of  money.   Yours  respectfully,       HALE  MASON. 

Save-The-Horse  has  stood  alone  and  unique  amon- 
veterinary  remedies  for  over  seventeen  years. 

Every  bottle, of  Save-the-Htorse  Is  sold  with  es 
Iron- clad  contract  that  has  $60,000  paid-up  capital 
back  of  it,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re* 
fund  the  money;  no  matter  v.  better  U  Is  Boneor  Bog 
Spavin,  Tendon  disease  or  Puffs — nor  how  aged,  seri- 
ous or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be. 

J  But  write,  describing  Tour  case,  and 

we  will  send  our — BOOK — sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  kind  of  case,  and  advice— all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write  I   AND  STOP  THE  LOSS. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  U  Commerce  Are.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-IIorse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or   sent  by  us  Express  Preoald. 


VALUABLE  ANIMAL  DIED 
VETERINARY  DELAYED 

This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  owner  knew 
about  the  simple  but  thoroughly  reliable  rem- 
edies manufactured  and 
sold  by  the  Humphreys' 
Med.  Co.  Every  farmer 
who  values  his  live- 
stock should  know  aboi  t 
these  wonderful  reme- 
dies. Alter  many  yeai  ; 
of  constant  experier.c: 
we  have  prepared  a  5CJ 
Page  Book  which  gives 
full  information  on  how 
to  apply  these  simp'c 
remedies,  which  can  be 
bought  from  most  store- 
keepers ai.d  druggis's. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
send  this  book  ire*;  of 
cost.  This  book  will 
give  you  full  informa'  ior. 
A  d  d  r  e  s  s — Humphreys' 
ecicine  Co.,  156  William  St.,  New  Yon  Cnv 


HORSES 


HOUSES 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  built  from  10  months  to  two  years  oi« 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.   This  represents  surplus,  salable  stocl 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorn; 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASBJ 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Reds  and  r«Ui  ef  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sals 

Also  a  few  choice,  bis  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HATS  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


SECRET  HERO,  SCOTCH  HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd  of  Shorthorns.  Address— 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON        BEI/VTDERE,  NEB. 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A   Few  Cows. 
P.  T.   HAYS  BRADSHAVV,  NEB. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY,  grand  champion  bull  heads 
our  herd.  A  few  choice  females  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central  City,  Neb. 


Pu--*bred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstetn-FrieslanAsso.  Bx  1S4,  Brattlebore.Vt. 


^^EEJD^E^N;ANGJJS_ 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

I  have  a  few  choice  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls 
old  enough  for  service  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.     Address — 

R.   J.   FITZPATRK'K         GREELEY.  NEB 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS  HERD  BULL 

FOR  SALE.  Three  years  old,  sired  by 
Eston  of  Eshott,  dam  Blackbird  of  Chero- 
kee, and  bred  by  W.  A.  McHenry.  A  fine, 
big  individual  and  for  sale  cheap.  Address: 
J.  C.  HARRIS  GREELEY.  NEB. 

[j  HEREFORpS___ 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six  bulls,  8  to  18  months  old,  and  ten 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

G.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds    in  Nebraska. 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer, 
are  news.  Read  them  as  carefully  as  you 
"do  every  other  part  of  the  paper. — S.  R. 
McKelvle,  publisher. 


JERSEYS 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  ihean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 

excels  in  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  Is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseysaxe  easily  accli- 
mated. They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324  W.  23d  St.,  New  Ytfrk  


RED  POLLS 
SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of    either    sex    for  sal. 
Quality    the    best  _  Prices    right  Batlt 
faction    guaranteed.     Address   VT  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB        ^LAY  CENTER,  NEB 


"CODY"— "ARTIST" 


Two  of  the  very  finest  grey  two-year- 
old  home-bred  Percheron  stallions  for 
eale  In  the  state.  Weigh  1,700  pounds 
each,  are  smooth,  big  boned,  well  built 
kind,  good  enough  for  any  purpose. 
Have  passed  Inspection  and  are  sound. 
Descrlptloa  and  price  on  these  stallions 
will  interest  the  man  In  the  market  for 
a  good  kind  at  moderate  price. 

Address  or  visit 

R.  C.  FIRME       Hastings,  Neb. 

Seotsh     and     Seateh-toppaa  ghertkera 
Balli  Far  Sale 


FORD  STOCK  FARM 

Imported    Percheron    and  Belgian 

STALLIONS 


Your  choice  at  $100  profit;  absolute  first  cost 
revealed  in  plain  figures;  the  best  money 
can  buy;  positive  guarantee  with  every  pur- 
chase. Correspondence,  inspection  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  solicited.  Investigate 
FORD  A  HARRINGTON.  Parker,  So.  Dak. 

BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight.  1,500  pounds. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  im- 
ported horse.     Address — 

i.  M.  GATES  FT.  CROOK,  NEB. 


JACKS  AND  STALLIONS 


JACKS 


AT  PRIVATE 
SALE 


It  you  waat  a  good  jack,  come  to  one 
■f  the  oldest  Jack  barns  in  the  state, 
•rhere  you  will  find  large,  big-boned  black 
'ellows  that  will  do  your  country  good 
it  a  price  you  can  afford. 
G.  SI.  SCOTT  Route  t  REA,  MO. 


JACKS  AND  PERCHERONS— 25  big  Mam- 
moth Jacks  and  a  few  Percheron  stallions'. 
Will  cut  prices  from  $100  to  $300  on  every  one. 
High  grade  Percheron  mares.  Hampshire  swine 
and  Big  Blac  k  pigs.  Write  or  visit  Cloverdale 
Farm.     H.  T.  Brown  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news. — S    R.   McKelvle.  Publisher 


WOLF  Bros. 


PERCHERON  AND 
ROYAL  BELGIAN- 
STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes' won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds.  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms'  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  and  Breeder* 
ALBION.    Boone    County,  NEBRASKA 

Four  Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

FOR  SALE.  These  are  from  3  to  1  years 
old,  weight  1800  to  2000  lbs.;  one  gray, 
three  black;  inspected  sound  by  the  state. 
Every  one  a  proven  and  guaranteed  breeder. 
They  are  of  the  smooth  and  heavy  boned 
type,  exceptionally  good  feet.  Will  sell 
right  if  taken  before  they  are  put  on  the 
stand.     Address — 

C.   F.   HYNEK  WILBER.  NEB. 

DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty-seven  years  the 

-  B-E-S-T- 

Fresh  importation.  Cat- 
alogue FREE. 

DUNHAMS.  Wayne,  Du  Page  County.  III. 

 HAMPSHIRES  

HAMPSHIRES  All  SOLD 

AM  SOLD  OUT  of  surplus  breeding  stock, 
both  sexes.  Will  have  good  crop  of  spring 
pigs    for    1913  trade. 

THOMAS  T.   NICHOL  POOLE,  NEB. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 

GENTLEMEN:  Time  is  at  hand  that  you  cannot  afford  to  use  a  scrub,  blem- 
ished, mean-dispositioned  and  bad-conformation  stallion  loaded  with  fat.  We  have 
lately  sold  stallions  to  customers'  that  have  found  the  lack  of  value  in  such  a  horse 
as  we  describe  above  and  they  pay  us  good  prices  for  our  stallions  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  on  the  one  that  failed  to  make  good.  We  can  show  1,800  to  2,200  pound 
stallions — the  right  kind  at  the  right  price,  with  reliable  guarantee.  Also  a  few  im- 
ported mares  weighing  from  1,900  to  2,200  for  sale,  or  will  pay  $600  for  mares  good 
enough  to  mate  them.    We  are  natives  of  France  and  know  the  good  ones. 

REFERENCES   FURNISHED.     ADDRESS   OR  VISIT. 

Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son  Seward,  Nebraska 

TWENTY-FIVE   MILES   WEST   OF  LINCOLN 


Percheron,  Shire  and  Belgian  Stallions 

and  MARES— MAMMOTH  JACKS  and  JENNETS 

Imported  and  home-bred  draft  horses  of  the  above  breeds  from  weanlings  up 
for  sale.  Heavy  boned,  food  type,  sound  and  priced  worth  the  money  66  Mead 
mammoth  jacks  and  Jennets  for  sale.  Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 

HENBY  BECK  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 

AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  flt  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  S.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.   B.  Carpenter,   Real  Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First   Nat'l   Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

T.   C.  CALLAHAN — Fine  Stack  Auctioneer 

Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hog£ 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto,  B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  tor 

early  farrow   with  prise   wlanlng  sires.     For  sale  at   reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  In  the  state.   

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON                                                      WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

POLAND  CHINAS 


W.  J.  HATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nlaeteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sows  for  sale.    Representing  Had- 
ley  Over,  Pan  Over,  Young  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and  Columbus  breeding.  These 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.    Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.  HATHER  &  SONS  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


POLAND   CHINA   BRED  SOWS 

A     limited     number     of     choice.  growth? 
gilts   and   tried   sows  bred  for  March  far- 
row   for               Address — 
C.   3.   ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB 


MY  HERD  BOAR.  BLUE  VAM.EY  WON- 
DER 59757  by  Blue  Valley  Expansion,  for 
sale.  An  exceptionally  good  one.  Write  to 
A.    ROESLER  WILCOX.  NEB. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


70  DUR0C  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and     for.  iny     public  sale 

FEBRUARY  "26TH,  1913. 
E    J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB 


DUROC  SOWS  BRED  FOR  LATE  FARROW 

Have  twenty   head  of  spring  and  fall  gilts 
bred   for    May    and    June    farrow    that  I 
will    sell     reasonable.      They    weigh  from 
225   to  400  pounds.     Address — 
A.   A.   HEKRDLE  STANTON.  NEB. 


READ    THE    ADVERTISEMENTS  —  S.   R.   McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 
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Cream  Separator  Offer! 

The  Melotte  Cream  Separator-Guaranteed  for  15  Years 

The  Genuine  French  Melotte  Sold  in  America  for  First  Time 

This  is  positively  the  first  bona  fide,  no-money-down  offer  ever  made 
on  any  cream  separator.    No  manufacturer  of  any  cream  separator  ever  dared  to 
make  such  a  startling  offer  before.    All  others  who  have  ever  pretended  to  offer  you  a  free  trial  or  to 
send  their  separator  without  any  money  down  have  taken  care  to  get  something  out  of  you  first. 

But  we  don't  want  anything.  All  we  ask  is  your  simple  request 
We  send  the  cream  separator  direct  to  your  farm  absolutely  without  any  money  down. 
We  can  afford  to  do  this  because  the  Melotte  sells  itself.    It  has  an  absolute  self-balancing  bowl. 

We  want  you  to  read  every  word  of  this  great  offer.  It  is  an  offer  which, 
we  think,  proves  our  absolute  faith  in  the  great  Melotte  Cream  Separator.  You  are  given 

the  opportunity  of  seeing  just  how  much  cream  this  marvelous  separator  will  extract  from  your  milk 

before  we  ask  you  to  send  us  one  cent.  You  never  saw  another  manufacturer  who  was  so  open-handed  in  his  offer.  The  reason 
is  that  no  other  manufacturer  ever  wanted  you  to  know  all  about  his  machine  before  paying  him  anything.  We  want  you  to 
know  all  there  is  to  know  because  we  know  that  we  have  the  separator  that  is  right.  The  principle  of  the  Melotte  has  been 
proven  to  be  right  in  the  greatest  dairying  countries  in  the  world.    Now,  read  every  word  of  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer. 

Sent  Without  a  Penny  Down 


30-Day  Free  Trial! 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  cream  separator  in 

your  own  barn  or  dairy  house  brings  it  to  you  instantly.  We  send  you  the  Melotte  without  a 
bit  of  quibbling  or  hesitancy.  We  neither  ask  nor  want  you  to  send  a  penny.  We  don't  want  a  cent  of  your 
money.  The  Separator  goes  direct  to  you.  You  set  it  up,  give  it  a  thorough  test  with  the  milk  from  your  own 
cows.  We  give  you  a  free  trial  that  IS  a  free  trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  free  trial  because  we 
don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  any  money  down— there  is  no  C.  O.  D.— no  lease  nor  mortgage.  You  keep  your  money 
right  in  your  own  pocket.    You  pay  nothing  to  anybody. 

Some  people  PRETEND  to  give  you  a  free  trial,  but  they  ask  you  to 

give  them  your  money  first.  We  are  not  afraid  to  let  our  separator  speak  for  itself.  Test  the  Melotte 
Cream  Separator  in  every  way,  watch  your  profits  go  up,  watch  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  cream,  then, 
if  you  do  not  believe  that  you  ought  to  have  a  cream  separator,  just  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If,  however, 
you  decide  to  keep  this  genuine  Melotte— the  peer  of  all  cream  separators— the  separator  that  gives  you 
greater  profits  than  any  other— makes  every  cow  you  have  give  you  100%  greater  value  and  insures  you 
greater  profits  from  your  dairy  than  you  ever  made  before — we  will  allow  you  to  keep  it  on  extremely  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

These  payments  are  so  small  that  you  will  hardly  notice  them.  You 

only  pay  out  of  your  increased  profits.  You  don't  need  to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when  you 
can  have  the  separator  right  in  your  dairy  house  while  you  are  paying  lor  it  In  reality  you  do  not  pay  for  it 
at  all.   It  pays  for  itself. 

This  is  what  we  want  to  demonstrate  to  you.  We  want  to  demonstrate 

and  prove  beyond  all  perad venture  that  the  Melotte  Cream  Separator  does  pay  for  itself.  Only 
a  few  months'  use  of  a  Melotte  Cream  Separator  and  you  will  be  satisfied  that  this  statement  is  absolutely 
correct.  A  few  months  and  the  separator  has  paid  for  itself.  It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny  because  the  in- 
creased amount  of  cream  has  paid  for  the  machine. 

Send  the  Free    J0.W_yyVe  don't  want  to  tire  you  with  a  long  discussion  of  how  our 

cream  separator  is  made  here.  You  can  best  understand  this  if  you 
will  let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.   Besides  this  free  book  we 
have  another  book  which  we  should  like  to  put  into  your  hands. 

Valuable  Book 

"Profitable  Dairying" 

Sent  FREE! 

Send  Today!  It  Brings 
the  FREE  DAIRY  BOOK 


Melotte  Runs  54  Years!! 


At  the  Melotte  works  one  of  the  Melotte  Separa- 
tors has  been  working  every  day  (driven  from  the 
shafting)  since  Nov.  5,  1900,  running  10}^ "hours  per 
day — or  19,687  hours  at  a  cost  of  only  $7.50.  Reckon- 
ing that  a  farmer  works  his  separator  one  hour  per 
day,  the  19,687  hours  represent  (on  the  farm)  a  period 
of  19,687  days,  or  nearly  54  years.  Therefore,  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  Melotte  separator 
for  54  years,  inclusive  of  oil,  will  be  only  $7.50.  At  great 
trials  of  separators  held  at  Boulogne,  France,  Oct.  5  to  9, 
1905,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federated  Agricultural 
Societies  of  the  North,  the  Melotte  easily  vanquished  all 
other  separators— proving  the  cleanest  skimmer  and  taking 
less  power— and  was  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal. 


World's  Grand  Prizewinner 


Here  is  a  small  Percentage  of  the  First 
Prizes  the  Wonderful  Melotte  Has  Won: 


1883  —  Brussels  —  Intemat ional  Exhibi- 
tion—Progressive Prize. 

1889—  Tongres— First  Prize. 

1890—  Brussels— First  Prize. 

1891—  Louvain— Diploma  of  Honor. 

1892—  Bouchout-lez-An vers— First  Prize. 

1893—  Thenx— First  Prize. 

1894—  Weert  —  First,  Prize.     Medal  ot 
Higher  Merit. 

1895—  Vienna— First  Prize. 

1895—  Drontheim-Silver  Medal.  First. 

1896—  Patay- First  Prize.    Gold  Medal. 

1897—  Rennes— First  Prize. 

Brussels  —  World's  Exhibition. 
First  Prize. 

1898 —  Lyons— First  Prize. 
London— First  Prize. 

1899—  Poitiers— First  Prize. 

1900—  Northants— First  Prize. 

Paris  Gold  Medal  and  First  Prize. 

1901—  Vise— Diploma  of  Honor. 
Marchin— First  Prize.  Gold  Medal. 


1902-Prague-Diploma  of  Honor.  First 

Prize. 


19m- 


Keggio-Emil  ia— Diploma  of  Honor. 
Priz 


First  1 

Aussig— Gold  Medal.   First  Prize. 

1903-  Luiembourg-tinld  .Medal.  First 
Prize. 

Reims— First  Prize. 

London— Gold  Medal.   First  Prize 

1904-  Heysl.Op-Den-Berg— First  Prize. 
Gold  Medal. 

190i-Vouneuil  S  Vienne— First  Prize. 
St.  Louis— First  Prize. 

1905-  Bombay.  First  Prize. 
Durban.  First  Prize. 
Orleans.   First  Grand  Prize. 

1906-  Milan.   First  Grand  Prize. 
TourB.   First  Prize. 

1907-  Amsterdam.  First  Prize. 
190S— Starodour.  Grand  Prize. 

1909-  Saint-Gilles.Termonde  First 
Prize. 

1910-  Axel.   First  Prize. 

1911-  Sinay.  'First  Prize. 

Brussels— Grand  Prize  and  Firit 
Gold  Medal. 


And  no  wonder  all  these  prizes  have  been  won!  For  the  Mellotte  is  differ- 
ent (and  better)  than  any  other  separator  in  the  world.  The  bowl  turn*  on 
a  single  bearing  and  is  positively  self-balancing.  The  cream  and  milk  cham- 
bers are  made  of  white  bath  tub  enamel — not  tin.  Bowl  self-draining.  Get 
free  catalog  today. 


Just  ask  for  this  book  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you.  It  is  free.  Place 

your  name  on  the  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  at  once.  Then  we 
will  send  you  our  great  free  book,  "  Profitable  Dairying,  "  tell- 

<ing  you  everything  about  cows  and  dairying,  butter  and  cream— how  to  feed 
'\   and  care  for  cattle,  how  to  make  them  twice  as  valuable  as  they  are  now, 
V*    how  to  make  more  money  than  ever  before  out  of  your  cows.  This  book  is 
a  written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in  the  country — Prof. 
G.  H.  Benkejitlorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricultural  College.  Madison.  WiB., 


and  K.  L.  Hatch.  Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Winneconne.  Wis. 

.We  will  also  send  you  Our  FREE  Catalog,  describing  fully  the 

►   great  Melotte  Self-Balancing  Bowl  Cream  Separator  and  telling  all  about 
our  liberal  terms.  Find  out  all  about  our  liberal  terms.  Find  out  about 
these  terms ^anyway,  even  if  you  don't  expect  to  buy  a  cream  separator 


ixpe 

just  now.  Remember— no  money  down,  free  trial  and  easy  payments— 
and  we  let  the  separator  tell  its  own  story.   You  see  with  your  own 
eyes  why  we  can  afford  to  guarantee  this  separator  for  15  years.  The  most  sen- 
sational offer  ever  made  in  connection  with  a  cream  separator.  Our  catalog 
tells  all  about  it.  Don't  delay.   Sign  the  coupon  RIGHT  NOW. 


V 
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BABSON  BROS.,  Agents  in  U.  S. 


Test  With  Other  Machines 

Before  you  decide  to  buy  any  Cream  Separator 
arrange  to  test  a  MELOTTE  along  side  of  the 
machine  you  now  think  is  the  best  separator  in 
America.  We  want  you  to  do  this.  Then  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  are 
really  getting  the  best  machine.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  buy  a  cream  separator.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  take  anybody's  word. 

You'll  know  which  machine  turns  easiest — 

which  machine  is  the  best  made.  You'll  know  which 
skims  the  closest.  You'll  know  which  will  make  you  the 
most  money. 

Write  to  us  about  the  MELOTTE  and  the 
MELOTTE  FREE  TEST  today.  We  are  the  sole  fac- 
tory representatives  in  America. 
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This  Makes  Watches  Vary 

Unless  Regulated  to  Offset  Such  Jars 


Bumps,  Jars,  Jolts  and  Shaking 
will  ruin  the  time-keeping  qualities 
of  any  watch  that  isn't  built  and 
regulated  to  offset  these  condi- 
tions. 

South  Bend  Watches  take  six 
months  to  make  and  sometimes 
six  months  to  test  before  they  leave 
the  factory.  Then  they  are  regu- 
lated to  your  personal- 
ity by  the  expert  retail 
jeweler  who  sells  them. 

The  South  Bend  is 
the  only  watch  made  in 
America  that   is  sold 
only  through  retail 
jewelers.   You  ought  to 
buy  your  watch  only 
through  a  retail  jeweler, 
for  then,  and  then  only, 
can  you  get  that  regu- 
lation. Mail-order 
houses  sell  you  a  watch 
only.  The  expert  retail  jeweler  sells 
you  a  good  watch  plus  good  regula- 
tion service.  And  th  is  is  the  only  safe 
and  satisfactory  way  to  buy  a  watch. 


The  South  Bend  Watch  is  hand 
and  machine  built  by  watch  crafts- 
men —  the  most  expert  corps  of 
watchmakers  in  America. 

In  the  largest  cities  and  in  the 
smallest  villages  you  will  find  at 
least  one  of  the  15,083  jewelers  who 
put  their  good  reputations  with 
ours  behind  the  South  Bend  Watch. 

Go  see  the  nearest 
South  Bend  Watch 
dealer.  Ask  him  to 
show  you  the  watch 
that  has  411  inspec- 
tions, that  is  heated  to 
boiling  temperature, 
that  is  frozen  solid  in 
ice  and  then  keeps  ab- 
solute on-the-dot  time. 

Write  for  our  tree 
book,  "How  Good 
Watches  Are  Made." 
Brimful  of  interesting 
information  about  watches.  Inter- 
esting —  surprising  —  entertaining. 
Send  for  it  today— now.  You  will 
get  it  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 


The  South  Bend  Watch  Co.,        4  Niles  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Spring's  Here — 
Spruce  Up  Your  Lawns 

It's  time  to  cut  the  grass  around  yoi  r  house  and  outbuildings — 
time  to  trim  and  mow  and  spruce  up  your  lawn  and  surroundings. 

Here  are  the  tools  you  need — grass  scythes,  lawn  trimmers,  lawn 
mowers, hay  forks,  etc. — all  members  of  the  famous  Keen  Kutterfamily 

Km  mm 

Garden  Tools 

You  can  work  faster  and  easier  and  longer  with  Keen  Kutter 
tools  than  you  can  with  ordinary  kinds,  because  Keen  Kutter 
tools  are  made  to  work  <~a;i:h  the  worker — to  cut  clean. 
They  balance  perfectly. 
Keen  Kutter  quality  is  backed  by  the  Keen  Kutter  trade 
mark  and  that  is  your  lasting  guarantee  of  absolute 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 


The  Recollection  cf  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten.  " 

Trade  Mark  Registered.     -E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not -at  your  dealer's,  writs  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 

SI.  Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Toledo.  Minneapolis.  Sioux  City.  Wichita. 


Lawn  Edger 
No.  KL 

Price$2.50 


LUMBER  BARGAINS 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  TO  YOU  FROM  MILL,  you  are  thus  SAVING  the 
immense  profits  of  middlemen  and  freight,  handling  charges,  etc.,  if  re- 
shipped  to  you.  We  furnish  everything  complete  in  a  house  from  sills  to 
shingles,  all  of  fine  Washington  Fir  and  Cedar. 

If  you  plan  any  building,  write  us  for  suggestions  and  our  money- 
saving  prices.    EVERY  CARLOAD  GUARANTEED. 

Dept.  L.  MODERN  LUMBER  CO.,  Tacoma,  Wash 
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H.  D.  L,ut«.  Keith  County 


March  25 — We  had  snow  storms  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last 
week,  accompanied  by  considerable 
wind;  14  degrees  below  zero  on 
Friday  morning  (and  by  the  way  that 
was  the  official  opening  of  spring) ; 
cloudy  and  foggy  Saturday;  Easter 
morning  dawned  clear,  but  the  after- 
noon was  rainy  and  cold;  Monday 
afternoon  another  snow  squall  and 
some  wind.   

'  Just  when  we  thought  that  we  were 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  ground-hog 
hoodoo,  we  had  some  real  winter, 
including  the  big  blizzard,  that  made 
it  look  more  "wintrified"  than  at  any 
time  this  season.  March  evidently 
means  to  give  us  more  winter  weather 
than  the  rest  of  the  winter  combined. 
Spring  farming  has  been  delayed,  and 
there  will  be  little  doing  in  that  line 
for  some  time.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  sized  drifts  left  yet  that  will 
have  to  disappear,  and  the  resultant 
soft  spots  dry  up,  before  we  can 
get  to  the  fields. 

Judging  from  later  reports  the  loss 
of  livestock  in  the  blizzard  was  not 
exaggerated  in  the  early  reports,  and 
the  total  will  foot  up  a  good  many 
thousands.  A  dispatch  from  Valyrang 
(McPherson  county)  reports  a  loss 
of  30  per  cent.  Perhaps  in  most  cases 
the  heavy  losses  came  to  men  with 
good  sized  herds,  who  can  stand 
them,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  going 
to  mean  a  serious  condition  to  the 
losers.  Cattle  are  very  high,  and 
the  loss  runs  into  money  rapidly. 
The  loss  of  horses  and  hogs,  though 
considerable,  is  nothing  like  that 
of  cattle,  yet  even  that  will  pinch 
some  people. 

It  looks  now  as  though  it  will  be 
pretty  late  for  sowing  spring  wheat 
by  the  time  the  fields  are  in  shape 
for  seeding.  That  will  mean  a  larger 
acreage  of  oats,  and  possibly  some 
of  the  other  spring  grains.  It  also; 
no  doubt,  will  mean  a  larger  acreage 
of  corn.  We  are  making  no  guess  on 
the  fruit  prospects,  as  the  warm 
weather  of  February  and  the  first 
half  of  March  started  things  that 
the  later  winter  stopped,  but  for  how 
long  remains  to  be  seen. 

Lewis  Brott  of  Sextorp,  Cheyenne 
county,  recently  sold  to  the  United 
States  government  something  over 
11,000  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  at  22 
cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  of  nearly 
$2,500  worth.  This  alfalfa  seed  was 
grown  on  the  high  divide  northwest 
of  Sidney.  It  was  seeded  in  thirty- 
six-inch  rows  and  cultivated  with  an 
ordinary  corn  cultivator.  Mr.  Brott 
has  made  a  success  of  growing 
alfalfa  by  this  method  in  seasons 
when  alfalfa  seeded  in  the  ordinary 
way  hardly  started.  Mr.  Brott  has 
spoken  twice  before  our  local  farmers' 
institute  on  growing  alfalfa  in  rows, 
and  there  are  now  several  fields  of 
rowed  alfalfa  in  the  community.  One 
man  seeded  forty  acres  in  that  man- 
ner last  season,  and  is  now  a  great 
enthusiast  for  that  method  of  alfalfa 
growing.  Successful  alfalfa  growing 
on  the  dry  land  will  mean  a  great 
thing  for  this  country.  To  grow  it 
in  rows  and  cultivate  it  seems  at  this 
time  the  promising  method. 

For  years  without  number  the 
retail  merchants  fought  the  parcel 
post,  and  through  retailers'  associa- 
tions spent  much  money  (of  course, 
the  consumer  paid  it  in  the  long  run) 
to  defeat  or  stave  off  the  innovation 
by  the  government  on  the  plea  that 
it  would  give  the  mail-order  houses 
the  benefit,  close  up  the  stores  in 
towns  and  villages  and  put  the  towns 
off  the  map.  What  now?  At  the 
recent  Nebraska  retailers'  meeting, 
Mr.  Anderson  Pace,  an  advertising 
expert  of  Chicago,  told  the  members 
that  the  parcel  post  was  already 
hurting  the  mail-order  houses  very 
much  and  would  probably  be  the 
means  of  closing  them  up.  Why? 
How?  Well,  the  customer,  instead  of 
making  up  a  freight  order  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  or  more,  now  sends  for 
the  little  items  that  he  wants  and 
has  them  come  by  parcel  post;  the 
catalog  houses  are  obliged  to  make 
up  orders  for  such  small  amounts. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  retailers  to  return 
to  us  the  money,  our  money,  that 
they  spent  in  delaying  what  was  for 
their  own  good. 


Dig  Ditches  With 

RED  CROSS 

DYNAMITE 

QUICKER  and  cheaper  than  the 
shovel  method.  Ditches  from 
50  feet  upwards  in  length  instantly 
excavated.  One  man  does  the  work 
of  many.  No  re-shovelling  of  dirt 
necessary. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Explains  how  to  safely  and  efficiently 
use  Red  Cross  Dynamite  to  ditch  and 
drain  land,  blast  stumps  and  boulders, 
plant  trees,  regenerate  old  orchards, 
subsoil,  excavate,  etc.  Write  today 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  or  expert 
blaster,  and  Farmer's  Handbook  No. 
189  • 

Du  Pont  Powder  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Pioneer  Powder  Makers 
of  America 
Established  1802 


Save$7to$10 


Corn  Planter 

and  get  the  Word's  Best  Planter.  You  can 
go  to  any  Dealer  who  sells  FLYING 
DUTCHMAN  Farm  Implements  and  get 
this  splendid  Corn  Planter  for  $35.00 
Cash  plus  the  Freight  from  the  Factory  or 
Warehouse  in  any  of  the  following  cities: 

Bloomlndton,  HI.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Madison,  Wis.  Columbus.  Ohio 

Omaha,  Neb.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

The  Flying  Dutchman 

"The  Planter  Without  a  Fault" 

Now  $35^ 

Never  before  has  a  high  grade  Corr 
Planter  been  offered  at  this  low  price. 

The  Flying  Dutchman  is  the  best 
Corn  Planter  that  money  and  skill  can  pro- 
duce—  Variable  Drop  —  Edge  Drop  —  Fla: 
Drop  or  Drill. 

Write  today  for  Our  FREE  Jy* 
BOOKLET  showing 
Planter  in  colors. 

Moline  Plow  Co. 

Dept.  60 
MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Haryey  Bolster  Springs 


Iprevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  livestock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Sooni 

■  save  cost— produce  brings  bigger  prices— wagon  lasts! 
|longer— horses  benefited— thousands  in  use— "my  wagonj 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers. 
1  If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
1 10,000  lbs.    Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
HARVEY  SPRIKt  CO. .  835- 1 7th  St. .  Racine.  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  adver- 
tisers. I  know  them  to  he  reliable.  The' 
will  Kive  you  a  "square  (leal". — S.  R  Mc 
Kelvle.  Publisher. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DECLINE 


By  ARNOLD  MARTIN 

Pawnee  County 


I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  working  by 
the  day,  by  the  month  and  as  renter 
and  owner.  As  the  farmer  has  been 
rewarded  with  good  crops  of  all 
kinds,  the  necessities  of  life  have 
increased  in  number  and  the  demand 
of  all  civilized  nations  is  for  more 
and  cheaper  food.  With  our  improved 
machinery  during  the  last  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  our  food  output  has 
been  almost  doubled,  but  our  popula- 
tion has  increased  even  in  greater 
proportion. 

In  the  future  the  increasing  demand 
[or  food  by  the  increasing  population 
cannot  be  met  by  increasing  the 
acreage.  In  many  ways  we  have 
already  reached  the  limit.  There  is 
ao  more  new  land,  and  the  average 
farmer  has  not  carried  on  a  system 
)f  farming  that  would  maintain  the 
field;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  declining 
hi  the  average  farm.  The  farmer 
n  the  future  will  have  to  show  a 
ligher  yield  before  he  can  expect 
ncreasing  loans  on  the  land  and  a 
onger  period  of  time. 

The  Growth  of  Towns 

Many  buy  land  and  do  not  stay  on 
t  long  enough  to  get  acquainted  with 
he  soil,  which  we  depend  upon  to 
eed  and  maintain  the  increasing 
>opulation.  But  we  must  feed  the 
loil  or  in  time  become  a  food- 
mporting  nation.  When  this  great 
vestern  country  was  thrown  open  to 
he  plow  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
;rain  we  had  enough  to  feed  the 
rorld  and  to  spare;  corn  to  burn 
tnd  sometimes  to  roast. 

In  the  last  twenty  years — a  period 
if  plenty  and  prosperity  —  country 
owns  and  large  cities  have  grown 
ip  and  an  easy-going  leisure  class 
las  arisen.  Many  have  made  no 
irovision  for  the  future,  no  effort  to 
iwn  a  home  of  any  size,  and  seem 
o  have  no  ambition  to  marry.  Young 
•eople  left  the  farm  years  ago  to  get 
n  education  and  to  fill  city  offices, 
ind  many  there  are  who  realize  the 
nistake  they  made.  Some  had  money 
mough  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  others 
ire  glad  enough  to  make  a  trade 
ind  return  to  the  farm.  The  craving 
or  a  home  that  enables  one  to  be 
elf-supporting  is  inherent  in  every 
ight-minded  man. 

Of  late  we  hear  a  good  deal  about 
he  necessity  for  a  more  intensive 
ystem  of  farming.  We  point  to  those 
imall  nations  of  northern  and  central 
Surope  where  it  is  practiced  with 
rreat  success.  We  advocate  many 
eforms  that  have  been  well  worked 
>ut  in  those  nations.  We  show  up 
heir  high  yields  on  those  lands, 
reading  agriculturists  and  writers  go 
ibroad,  investigating  these  conditions, 
rhey  come  back  and  report  that  the 
:onditions  in  this  country  are  equal 
o  or  better  than  those.    T  agree  that 


this  is  true  for  men  who  are  not 
afraid  to  work;  who  have  both  elbow- 
grease  and  brains,  and  who  have  the 
faculty  to  produce  and  save.  Such 
people  will  succeed  anywhere. 
Hand  Labor  Necessary 
One  of  those  writers  said  recently 
in  an  address:  "We  must  not  sacrifice 
the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the 
American  farm  on  the  altar  of  high 
acre-yields,  as  they  are  being  sacri- 
ficed in  European  countries.  It  is  up 
to  the  American  farmer  to  show  the 
world  how  to  farm  intensively  with 
machinery  and  without  hand  labor 
and  drudgery." 

I  have  spent  twenty  years  of  my 
life  in  farming  in  Europe  and  have 
been  back  there  three  times  since; 
I  think  of  going  back  to  stay  some 
time.  I  have  traveled  at  my  own 
expense  and  with  an  observing  eye, 
and  have  seen  the  use  of  the  self- 
binder  in  Germany  and  of  the  mowing 
machine  in  Switzerland  since  1888 
where  the  land  is  adapted  to  their  use. 

Certain  crops,  certain  conditions  of 
the  climate  and  soil,  require  hand 
labor.  That  is  equally  true  of  this 
country;  there  is  no  getting  around 
the  fact.  Pages  upon  pages  could  be 
written  to  show  that  hand  labor  is 
necessary  on  our  farms.  We  cannot 
put  a  seat  on  every  implement,  and 
that  is  where  the  difficulty  lies  today 
in  many  cases.  To  operate  anything 
that  doesn't  have  a  whistle  or  a  cog- 
wheel to  make  a  noise,  or  a  seat 
attached,  is  looked  upon  as  drudgery. 
I  have  met  men  who  considered  it 
drudgery  even  to  use  their  feet. 
Respect  for  Work 
To  some  people  any  kind  of  work 
on  the  farm  is  a  burden.  Even  the 
art  of  housekeeping,  home-making 
and  raising  children  is  regarded  as 
an  awful  hardship.  To  my  mind, 
before  rural  life  can  change  for  the 
better  some  of  these  people  will  have 
to  be  more  broadly  educated,  to  the 
end  that  work  of  any  kind  on  the 
farm,  whether  it  be  in  the  field, 
orchard,  garden,  dairy  barn  or 
kitchen,  shall  be  held  in  respect,  and 
every  implement  connected  with  it 
regarded  as  the  sign  of  honorable, 
profitable  industry. 

The  high  cost  of  living  about  which 
we  hear  so  much  can  be  traced  right 
back  to  the  farm  because  farmers  are 
not  as  self-sustaining  as  they  might 
be;  because  working  with  the  hands 
is  held  by  many  to  be  a  hardship  and 
a  disgrace.  Some  of  us  have  for- 
gotten that  hands  were  formed  and 
given  to  us  in  order  that  we  might 
create. 

In  the  past  I  have  heard  remarks 
like    this:      "Those    small  farmers 


abroad  don't  make  aa  much  money 
as  we  do  in  this  country."  That  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  due  to  lack  of 
education  but  rather  to  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. And  that  is  just  why  we  came 
to  this  country — to  mix  some  of  our 
own  originality  with  the  work  and 
make  it  go  more  smoothly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  of  any  other 
country  could  back  up  their  limited 
opportunities  and  work  out  their 
national  problems  as  we  do. 

Onr  Mixed  Population 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
These  people  are  of  the  same  race 
and  speak  the  same  tongue;  they 
have  the  same  religion,  habits  and 
costumes.  They  have  stayed  in  their 
respective  communities  for  centuries. 
For  generation  upon  generation  has 
history  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  In  many  localities 
eight  or  nine  out  of  every  ten  own 
their  own  homes.  And  they  have 
confidence  in  one  another.  We  see 
proof  of  the  same  condition  in  this 
country  when  we  find  a  large  settle- 
ment of  any  one  nationality  or  re- 
ligious faith.  These  people  stand 
together,  but  around  the  outer  circle 
of  such  settlements  everybody  is  for 
himself  and  anything  in  the  line  of 
co-operation  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Necessity  has  driven  those  Euro- 
pean nations  to  keep  up  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  through  intensive 
methods  of  farming  and  co-operation 
in  any  line  of  business.  This  I  know 
by  experience.  If  statistics  are  cor- 
rect, the  average  yield  per  farm 
family  in  this  country  is  $900;  in 
France,  $583;  Germany,  $575;  and 
Switzerland,  $540.  And  this  $540  will 
go  much  further  toward  providing 
the  advantages  of  school,  church, 
society,  public  improvements,  good 
roads  and  beautiful  surroundings 
than  $900  in  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  the  locality  from  which 
I  came. 

Those  countries  have  resources  that 
were  set  aside  years  ago  for  the 
public  welfare.  They  made  provisions 
for  the  future  generations,  and  solved 
the  problems  that  we  are  still  study- 
ing. In  many  ways  we  try  to  pattern 
after  them,  but  it  is  now  too  late  to 
set  aside  land,  forests  or  mines,  for 
they  have  passed  beyond  our  control. 
This  country  is  too  large  to  permit 
us  to  work  out,  satisfactorily  to  all, 
the  problems  of  the  widely  varying 
sections;  this  is  a  difficulty  the  small 
countries  do  not  have  to  meet.  But 
in  time  we  may  succeed  as  well  as 
they  have  done. 

The  Way  of  Rome 

The  only  resource  we  have  in  Ne- 
braska is  our  soil.    All  our  revenue 


must  be  raised  from  these  farms, 
and  any  student  of  history  and 
economics  will  be  able  to  figure  out 
what  the  result  will  be.  The  drift 
of  people  from  the  rural  districts  to 
the  cities  means  larger  farms,  more 
renters,  poorer  farming,  and  a  decline 
of  our  food  supply.  That  is  nothing 
new  to  the  men  who  are  students  -of 
history;  the  situation  is  as  old  as 
civilization. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
such  as  Virgil,  foresaw  the  evils  of 
land  monopoly  just  as  they  confront 
us  today.  Virgil  said:  "You  may 
admire  a  large  farm,  but  you  should 
till  a  small  one."  His  writings  threw 
all  others  in  the  shade  because  his 
expressions  and  illustrations  were 
far-reaching  and  national  in  scope 
Rome  did  not  fall  until  the  surround- 
ing farms  became  exhausted. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  how 
much  I  sell  of  what  is  raised  on  the 
farm.  My  answer  •  was  that  I  raise 
almost  all  the  produce  used  on  our 
table  or  by  our  livestock.  Many 
people  try  to  see  how  much  they  can 
raise  and  sell,  then  lay  the  money 
out  in  supplies  bought  for  use  at 
home.  In  this  way  their  food  must 
pass  through  many  toll-gates.  I  have 
tried  this  method  as  a  renter,  but  am 
now  following  Virgil's  advice  to  till 
a  small  farm.  Some  of  our  farm 
products  double  in  value  before  they 
reach  the  consumer's  table,  and  all 
because  they  passed  through  so 
many  toll-gates. 

Co-operation  Needed 

Co-operation  is  certainly  needed 
among  the  producers  of  livestock, 
grain,  fruit  and  all  farm  crops,  yet 
there  are  very  few  towns  that'  can 
see  the  advantages  of  co-operation. 
Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  shipped  in  from  a  distance 
and  what  is  grown  at  our  very  doors 
is  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  pro- 
ducing class  has  never  been  able  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  legislation 
in  its  favor  in  this  country  as  it  has 
done  in  the  small  European  countries. 
There,  with  state  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, the  problem  has  been  verv 
ably  handled,  and  botn  rreight  and 
express  rates  are  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  each  locality. 

Our  commercial  clubs,  railroads, 
corporations  and  many  others  have 
of  late  become  greatly  interested  in 
the  farmers  and  are  loudly  advocat- 
ing "education"  and  county  demon- 
stration work.  Why  do  they  not 
advocate  a  little  co-operation  in  the 
way  of  lower  freight  and  express 
rates?  Some  of  these  consumers  are 
firmly  convinced  that  farmers  are,  on 
the  whole,  a  bunch  of  softies.  To  my 
mind  most  of  us  know  more  than  we 
have  ever  made  manifest.  Some 
farmers  don't  have  to  do  more,  others 
don't  want  to,  and  many  others  are 
willing  but  have  not  the  capital. 


VALUE  OF  FARM  ADVISERS 

By  J.  D.  REAM 

Custer  County 


In  your  issue  ot  February  19 
vlr.  Thomsen  says  "the  farm  ad- 
'iser  is  unnecessary,"  and  finds 
'ault  with  the  effort  now  being 
nade  in  Gage  county  to  advance 
he  agricultural  conditions  there.  If 
I  am  rightly  informed,  Gage  county 
s  working  on  the  same  plan  that 
some  of  the  people  in  Custer  county 
ire  now  considering,  namely,  co- 
operative farm  demonstration  work 
wherein  the  farmers  co-operate  with 
he  demonstrator  or  adviser,  if  you 
lesire  to  call  him  such,  in  working 
Jut  some  experiments  on  the  farmers' 
-arms  in  which  the  farmers  and 
lemonstrator  are  mutually  interested, 
md,  of  course,  the  plan  of  making  the 
experiment  must  be  satisfactory  to 
3oth  parties  or  they  would  not  enter 
nto  the  contract.  And  no  obligation 
rests  upon  any  farmer  to  make  ex- 
periments simply  because  he  becomes 
»  member  of  the  organization. 

Then  again,  the  officers  of  the  or- 
?anization  (consisting  of  a  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  one  vice- 
president    from    each    township  or 


precinct  in  the  county)  are  to  con- 
stitute an  executive  committee  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  employ  the  demon- 
strator and  direct  the  work.  We 
would  naturally  expect  that  a  major- 
ity of  these  officers  —  especially  the 
vice-presidents,  coming  as  they 
would  from  the  rural  townships  and 
selected  by  their  neighbors  to  repre- 
sent them — would  be  practical  men 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
farm.  Under  these  conditions  I  see 
no  reason  why  any  soft  snaps 
should  be  created  for  anybody,  nor 
how  there  could  be  any  great  opportu- 
nity for  graft.  If  Custer  county  em- 
ploys a  demonstrator  we  shall  expect 
him  not  only  to  hustle,  but  to  keep 
his  eyes  and  ears  wide  open  and  give 
us  the  best  service  he  can,  or  he  will 
lose  his  job. 

This  demonstrator  Is  not  comlnr  to 


Custer  county  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  us  farmers  and  telling  us 
how  to  farm;  he  is  coming  at  our 
request  for  the  purpose  of  co-operat- 
ing with  us  in  trying  to  solve  some 
of  the  many  problems  that  we  meet  in 
every-day  experience  on  the  farm. 

The  real  proposition  is  to  combine 
the  technical  knowledge  of  the  college 
and  school  of  agriculture  and  the 
results  of  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  at  the  experiment  stations 
with  the  practical  ideas  and  experi- 
ence ot  our  own  farmers,  then  try 
to  solve  some  of  these  problems 
right  here  on  our  own  farms  under 
our  own  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
— conducting  feeding  experiments  in 
our  own  feedyards,  breeding  experi- 
ments with  our  own  stock,  and  all  of 
it  done  where  we  and  our  neighbors 
may  see  and  know  for  ourselves  and 


have  tht  records  of  tuese  experiments 
kept  in  an  orderly  and  methodical 
manner. 

And  when  the  season  of  active, 
experimental  work  on  the  farm  closes, 
we  propose  to  put  this  man  into  the 
educational  field  by  meeting  the 
farmers  in  their  homes,  and  visiting 
the  schools  and  granges,  carrying  a 
message  of  agriculture,  of  home- 
building  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils, 
holding  meetings  in  the  school  houses 
in  the  evenings  at  which  the  entire 
community  will  be  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions. 

Thus  the  results  of  the  experiments 
conducted  during  the  summer  season, 
also  the  latest  and  best  agricultural 
knowledge  and  practices,  will  be  car- 
ried to  every  farmer  and  his  family 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  their  social 
and  educational  center,  the  rural 
school  house.  In  this  way  the  boys 
and  girls  of  today,  who  are  to  be  the 
farmer*  and  farm  home-builders  of 
tomorrow,  will  be  given  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  success  in  life 

And  while  we  are  thus  making  the 
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winter  the  most  valuable  season  of 
our  year's  work,  we  are  also  helping 
to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  rural 
school  as  to  what  to  teach  and  how 
and  under  what  conditions  to  teach  it. 

To  my  mind  this  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  sensible  proposition  for 
the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  a  county  yet  presented 
to  the  farmers.  We  not  only  have  an 
opportunity  to  apply  the  best  thought 
and  practical  results  obtained  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  in  a  meth- 
odical and  orderly  manner,  with  the 
records  of  the  experiments  regularly 
kept,  but  if  the  demonstrator  is  as 
bright-eyed  and  alert  as  he  should  be 
he  will  also  gather  and  give  to  our 
people  the  methods  and  experiences 
of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  our 
own  county.  And  this  alone  ought  to 
be  worth  to  the  county  the  cost  of 
the  entire  venture. 

The  periods  of  drouth  in  recent 
years  have  taught  the  town  people  in 
our  county  that  they  cannot  succeed 
when  the  farmers  fail,  and  for  this 
reason  our  "office-chair  farmers,"  as 
Brother  Thomsen  calls  them,  are 
anxious  to  join,  hands  with  us  fellows 
who  dig  in  the  dirt  in  working  out 
these  co-operative  farm  demonstra- 
tion experiments;  and  I  for  one  am 
glad  to  have  them  do  so. 

We  farmers  should  take  a  broad 
view  of  life  in  general,  as  no  class 
of  people  are  better  situated  to  do  so 
than  are  we.  We  should  use  our  best 
endeavors  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
our  opportunities  in  all  lines  of  our 
life  work;  not  only  to  produce  the 
best  possible  crops  and  stock  and 
maintain  the  fertility  of  our  soil  for 
the  use  of  future  generations,  but  to 
make  our  home  and  community  the 
best  possible  place  for  the  real  en- 
joyment of  life  and  the  production 
of'  the  noblest  specimens  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  No  place  on  earth 
can  compete  with  the  well  regulated, 
well  developed  rural  community  for 
these  things.  _ 

We  should  be  willing  to  join  hands 
with  our  brothers  in  the  towns  and 
cities  on  all  propositions  of  mutual 
interest,  then  if  the  office-chair  farmer 
with  his  feet  on  the  desk  or  railing 
attempts  to  take  undue  advantage  of 
us  and  farm  the  farmer  a  little  too 
diligently,  we  should  teach  him  that 
we  farmers  can  much  more  easily  get 
along  without  him  than  he  can  get 
along  without  the  farmers.  We  can 
do  this;  indeed,  we  may  be  obliged 
to  do  it;  but  that  should  be  left  for 
another  issue.  Just  now  we  have 
this  question  of  co-operative  farm 
demonstration  on  hand.  Let  us  study 
it  carefully,  in  an  unbiased  manner 
ana  settio  it  intelligently  by  trying  it 
until  something  better  is  presented 

GROWING  MELONS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  growing 
either  cantaloupes  or  watermelons, 
the  best  melons  have  been  where 
there  was  one  vine  in  a  hill.  This 
suggested  to  me  a  plan  which  I  have 
found  superior  to  the  hill  method  for 
cantaloupe.  The  seed  are  dropped 
along  in  the  row  at  intervals  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  thinned  to  stand 
about  three  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
only  one  vine  in  a  place.  This  will 
require  no  more  seed  than  is  usually 
planted,  and  will  result  in  a  better 
distribution  of  the  vines.  '  I  plow 
them  with  a  cultivator  or  shovel  plow 
till  the  vines  are  two  feet  long;  they 
require  but  little  hoeing.  The  same 
number  of  vines  may  be  secured  as 
by  planting  two  in  hills  six  feet  apart. 
When  more  than  two  are  left  in  a 
hill,  there  is  always  at  least  one  that 
is  practically  worthless.  In  preparing 
the  soil  for  melons,  a  furrow  is  opened 
and  a  little  manure  scattered  along, 
then  it  is  harrowed  or  dragged  level. 
Xo  ridge  is  needed  unless  the  soil  is 
wet.  H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 

Polk  County,  Missouri. 


ANOTHER  NOVELTY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  latest 
to  cross  the  horizon  as  a  novelty  is 
"Kharkov  maize."  After  blowing  off 
the  froth  of  great  things  claimed  for 
it,  we  find  that  it  is  still  the  Sudan 
durra  heard  about  throughout  the 
southwest.  Now  this  plant  is  all  right 
in  its  place,  but  it  has  not  been  placed 
as  yet,  and  until  tried  out  for  five 
years  is  an  unknown  quantity.  Of  its 
characteristics  we  know  that  it  suckers 
badly,  shatters  its  seeds  when  ripe, 
and  grows  too  tall — often  to  a  height 
of  eight  feet — without  being  a  forage 
plant.  C.  BOLLES. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


COST  OF  GROWING  PIGS 

I  am  negotiating  with  another  per- 
son to  furnish  me  twelve  sows  (gilts) 
on  April  1,  to  farrow  in  April.  I  am 
to  run  the  sows  and  pigs  on  alfalfa 
until  September  1.  Have  you  a  line 
on  what  the  just  division  would  be 
on  that  date?  The  other  person 
figures  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  feed  any  corn.  I  believe  it  will. 
Can  you  give  figures  showing  the 
comparative  growth  with  and  without 
the  corn?  Can  we  estimate  at  a 
reasonably  close  estimate,  this  far  in 
advance,    of    the    quantity    of  corn 


I  suggest  the  following  as  a  tenta- 
tive plan  that  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  plans  to  suit  special  cases.  I 
am  presuming  that  A  gives  B  ten 
sows  in  the  spring.  The  sows  are 
about  ready  to  farrow.  B  is  to  keep 
the  sows  and  their  pigs  till  Septem- 
ber 1,  when  a  division  is  to  be  made 
A  partnership  is  formed  between 
A  and  B.  The  investment  of  each  is 
to  be  equal.  The  risk  is  to  be  borne 
equally,  and  the  profit  is  to  be  shared 
equally.  When  the  sows  are  delivered 
to  B,  they  are  no  longer  the  property 
of  A,  but  belong  to  the  partnership 
formed  by  A  and  B. 


The  investment  is  made  as  follows: 

A 

10  sows— 3,000  pounds  at  8  1/3  cents   $250.00 

Feed  for  10  sows  and  litter — Apr.  1  to  Sept.  1 — $19  each. . . . 

Labor — 153  days  at  33  cents  per  day  

Depreciation  on  equipment  as  sheds,  etc  


B 

$190.00 
50.00 
10.00 


needed  for  the  period  mentioned? — 
O.  R.  O.,  Scotts  Bluff  Co. 

We  have  an  accurate  record  of  the 
performr.nce  of  an  average  of  twenty- 
four  gilts  each  year  for  the  past  four 
years.  The  average  weight  of  these 
gilts  taken  within  three  days  before 
farrowing  was  320  pounds.  The 
average  date  of  farrowing  was  April 
15.  These  gilts-  farrowed  on  the 
average  8.1  pigs,  six  of  which  were 
alive  when  the  average  weight  of  the 
fifty  pounds  per  pig  was  reached. 
This  weight  was  reached  when  the 
pigs  were  about  100  days  old.  From 
the  time  the  pigs  were  farrowed, 
when  their  average  weight  was  2.23 
pounds  each,  until  their  average 
weight  was  fifty  pounds  each,  they 
gained  nearly  a  half  pound  each 
per  day. 

Cost  of  Keeping  Sows 

From  the  time  the  sows  farrowed 
until  the  average  weight  of  the  pigs 
was  fifty  pounds  each,  a  sow  and 
litter  ate  18.48  bushels  of  corn,  or 
other  feed  which  cost  the  same  as 
18.48  bushels  of  corn  at  17  cents  per 
bushel.  We  consider  the  alfalfa  pas- 
ture a  sow  and  litter  ate  during  this 
time  worth  75  cents.  The  total 
charge  against  the  sow  during  this 
time  was  $9.43.  The  loss  in  the 
weight  of  the  average  sow  was  fifty- 
three  pounds  and  the  gain  of  the  pigs 
300  pounds,  or  a  net  gain  of  247 
pounds  at  a  cost  of  $9.43.  According 
to  these  figures,  the  feed  used  to 
produce  100  pounds  gain  on  the  pigs 
cost  $3.81,  or  the  fifty-pound  pig 
cost  $1.90. 

From  the  time  the  pigs  are  weaned 
until  frost  kills  the  green  alfalfa  the 
sows  can  be  run  on  alfalfa  without 
grain  quite  satisfactorily.  If  given 
good  alfalfa  pasture,  water  and  shade 
they  should  gain  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  pound  each  per  day.  Eight 
of  these  sows  will  likely  eat  all  the 
alfalfa  that  grows  on  one  acre  after 
the  first  cutting  has  been  taken  off. 
Cost  of  Gains  on  Pigs 

The  pigs  will  eat  whatever  amount 
of  grain  is  given  to  them  after  they 
are  weaned,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
about  three  and  one-half  or  four 
pounds  daily  per  100  pounds  of 
weight.  A  pig  weighing  fifty  pounds 
will  not  be  likely  to  eat  more  than 
two  pounds  of  corn  daily.  If  given 
all  the  grain  it  will  eat,  and  kept  in 
a  field  of  alfalfa,  it  should  gain  one 
pound  per  day,  or  possibly  a  little 
more.  I  would  recommend,  however, 
the  feeding  of  two  or  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  grain  daily  per  100 
pounds  of  weight. 

If  fed  this  amount  of  corn,  the  pigs 
should  gain  from  .6  to  .75  of  a  pound 
each  per  day.  On  this  ration  250  to  300 
pounds  of  grain  makes  100  pounds  of 
gain.  Handled  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated the  pigs  should  average  in 
weight  seventy-five  pounds  each  by 
September  1.  The  first  fifty  pounds 
cost  in  feed  $1.90,  and  the  next 
twenty-five  pounds  should  cost  about 
80  cents  for  grain  and  pasture.  This 
is  considering  corn  worth  47  cents 
per  bushel  and  charging  the  pig  four- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  day  for  pasture. 
The  total  cost  of  feed  for  the  seventy- 
five  pound  pig  on  September  1  would 
be,  accoiding  to  this  calculation,  $2.70. 

In  order  to  produce  six  pigs,  as 
indicated  here,  the  sows  must  be  in 
good  condition  when  thp  pigs  are 
farrowed  and  fed  liberally  until  the 
pigs  are  weaned. 

A  Share  Plan 

I  do  not  know  the  customary  agree- 
ment for  keeping  hogs  on  the  -shares. 


$250.00  $250.00 

When  the  division  is  made  on  Sep- 
tember 1  each  partner,  gets  one-half 
the  hogs.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  what  B's  investment  is.  But 
if  he  has  given  the  sows  and  pigs 
proper  attention,  alfalfa  pasture,  a 
liberal  supply  of  grain  while  the  pigs 
are  suckling  and  a  medium  ration  of 
grain  after  the  pigs  are  weaned,  he 
will  have  as  much  invested  as  A.  This 
is  presuming  that  the  sows  are  rais- 
ing six  pigs  each.  If  they  do  noi 
farrow  large  litters  of  strong  pigs, 
the  fault  is  likely  to  be  A's  rather 
than  B's. 

Possible  Losses 

There  is  little  danger  of  very  much 
loss  until  late  in  the  season.  By  that 
time  A  will  have  about  as  much  in- 
vested as  B,  and  the  loss  will  be 
borne  about  equally. 

I  see  no  easy  way  to  protect  A 
against  loss  due  to  neglect  by  B.  If 
B  is  not  an  honorable  and  competent 
man,  and  does  not  have  the  equip- 
ment for  handling  the  hogs  properly 
such  a  partnership  should  not  be 
formed  with  him.  B  could  be  pro- 
tected by  an  agreement  that  would 
return  to  him  the  value  of  his  in- 
vestment before  A  received  anything, 
but  this  would  put  the  risk  from 
cholera  or  accident  entirely  on  B.  I 
do  not  consider  this  as  being  fair. 

W.  P.  SNYDER. 

Supt.  North  Platte  Sub-station. 


CORNSTALK  DISEASE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Pardon  my 
delay  in  answering  the  article  en- 
titled "A  Costly  Joke,"  by  Mr.  Henry 
Hegberg  of  Boyd  county. 

It  is  true  that  every  year  there  is 
a  great  loss  of  horses  and  cattle  as 
a  result  of  eating  cornstalks.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  so-called  experts 
and  some  veterinarians  attribute  this 
loss  to  what  they  call  the  cornstalk 
disease.  It  is  further  true  that  some 
cases  present  very  puzzling  prob- 
lems. The  statements  which  I  shall 
make  in  this  letter  are  based  upon 
my  own  observation  and  experiences 
and  what  I  can  learn  through  the 
observation  and  experience  of  other 
farmers.  I  have  not  confined  my 
study  of  this  matter  to  my  own  farm. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  facts,  it  has 
never  yet  been  proved  that  such  a 
thing  as  the  cornstalk  disease  actually 
exists.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  there 
is  no  germ  known  as  cornstalk- 
disease  germ.  Therefore,  after  study- 
ing the  various  losses  that  result 
when  cattle  are  allowed  to  feed  in 
cornstalks,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  three  reasons 
why  cattle  are  so  lost. 

Impaction  One  Cause 

The  first  and  greatest.,  loss  is 
caused  by  a  lack  of  proper  feeding  of 
the  stalks,  together  with  a  lack  of 
proper  feeds  to  balance  the  stalks. 
If  either  is  neglected,  the  animals — 
whether  they  be  horses  or  cattle — 
feed  heartily  upon  the  husks  and  dry 
stalks,  and  the  mass  (demanding  a 
greater  amount  of  digestive  fluids 
than  the  stomach  can  supply)  form 
in  hard,  dry  lumps  and  leads  to  a 
feverish  condition,  thus  stopping  all 
action  of  the  bowels  and  leaving 
death  the  only  ultimatum.  And  it 
follows  sooner  or  later. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  great- 
est cause  of  trouble,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  stock  and  their  needs; 
to  be  careful  about  permitting  them 
to  eat  too  heavily  of  stalks;  and  above 
all,  to  feed  something  regularly  that 
will  keep  the  bowels  open  and  in 
perfect  condition.  I  have  talked  with 
a  good  many  farmers  who  have  lost 


cattle,  and  most  of  them  agreed  with 
me  in  this  respect. 

Blackleg,  Too 

The  second  cause  of  death  arises 
when  cattle  are  given  plenty  of  good 
feed  together  with  the  stalks.  This 
is  the  reason  why  many  believe  that 
careful  feeding  makes  no  difference, 
but  in  this  case  the  cause  of  death  is 
blackleg.  Blackleg  is  sometimes  hard 
to  detect  and  generally  picks  out  the 
fattest  and  youngest  stock.  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine  lost  seven  head  a  few 
years  ago  with  nothing  more  than 
blackleg  while  running  in  the  stalks. 
He  was  fortunate  in  not  losing  more; 
but  these  were  his  youngest.  He  still 
insists  that  it  was  cornstalk  disease. 

The  blackleg  germ,  when  once 
introduced  into  a  field,  will  remain 
for  many  years,  and  the  only  safety' 
lies  in  vaccination.  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about,  for  it  got  into  my 
father's  pasture  several  years  ago 
and  not  until  last  fall  was  I  able  to 
let  the  calves  in  on  the  fall  pasture 
without  vaccination. 

Finally,  Weeds 

The  last — and  perhaps  the  least- 
important  cause  is  a  weed  which  in 
some  years  appears  in  the  cornfields. 
Its  botanical  name  is  solanum 
nigrum.  It  is  poisonous  and  I  believe 
will  kill  stock  if  they  get  enough  of 
it.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  cause  of 
poisoning  among  cattle  which  we 
sometimes  read  about. 

The  above  three  reasons  I  set  forth 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  cornstalk  disease.  I  have  always 
considered  that  these  are  the  cause 
of  the  losses,  and  by  taking  proper 
precautions  based  on  this  line  of 
reasoning  I  have  never  lost  an  animal. 
My  father  fed  stalks  for  twenty-five 
years,  up  to  the  time  when  he  retired 
six  years  ago,  but  he  gave  close  at- 
tention to  his  feeding  and  never  lost 
an  animal,  though  some  died  of  black- 
leg. These  were  not  in  the  stalks, 
however,  but  on  fall  pasture.  I  have 
also  fed  stalks  in  the  field  where  a 
renter's  •  cattle  had  died  the  year 
before,  and  I  lost  none. 

As  to  our  experts:  I  believe  we 
farmers  have  as  good  a  right  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  and  are  as  capable 
of  using  sound  judgment  as  they.  If 
any  wish  to  take  exception  to  ray 
statements  I  am  certainly  willing, 
but  trust  that  such  remarks  will  be 
directed  at  the  statements  them- 
selves and  not  based  upon  inferences 
drawn  therefrom.  1  respect  the 
opinion  of  every  man,  and  ask  the 
same  courtesy. 

Knox  Co.         S.  B.  WHITMORE. 


PLANTING  CANE  AND  KAFFIR 

A  Jefferson  county  subscriber  asks: 
"Which  is  the  best  way  to  plant  cane 
or  Kaffir,  to  sow  with  a  press  drill 
or  plant  with  a  lister  and  shred  the 

forage?" 

With  either  of  these  crops  whether 
to  sow  the  seed  thickly  with  a  press 
drill  or  to  plant  in  wide  rows  for 
cultivation  depends  largely  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  the  crop  is  grown. 
Where  forage  is  the  main  object,  thick 
seeding  gives  the  greater  yield,  but 
thinner  seeding  in  rows  wide  enough 
for  cultivation  gives  the  larger  yield 
of  grain.  In  several  seasons  in  which 
cane  has  been  grown  at  the  North 
Platte  sub-station  in  this  state  it  has 
given  a  greater  yield  of  forage  when 
drilled  with  a  press  drill  than  when 
planted  in  rows  for  cultivation.  When 
planted  for  seed,  however,  exactly 
the  opposite  has  been  true.  We  can- 
not cite  any  experiments  showing 
that  this  same  principle  holds  for 
Kaffir,  although  we  believe  it  does. 
But  the  grain  is  more  of  an  item  with 
Kaffir,  and  usually  it  is  planted  in 
rows  and  cultivated  like  corn. 


PREPARING  FOR  OATS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  "To  plow  or 
not  to  plow  for  oats?"  is  the  question 
you  put  to  your  readers.  I  believe 
it  is  always  difficult  to  determine,  as 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  weather  a»tl 
so  on  have  much  to  do  with  it.  1 
have  farmed  in  this  county  for  over 
twenty  years  on  the  same  farm.  I 
have  disked  the  ground,  plowed  -  and 
cultivated  it;  have  drilled '  and  «own 
broadcast.  We  have  been  having  wet 
and  dry  years,  and  my  experience  is 
that  to  plow  stalk  ground  four  of 
five  inches  deep  and  harrow  liberally 
right  after  the  plowing,  then  sow 
with  a  drill,  is  the  best  method  i" 
ordinary  or  dry  years;  but  in  very 
wet  years  disking  may  be  just  as 
good   or  better. 

FRED  N.  PETERS. 

Howard  Co. 


Wednesday,  April  2,  1913. 
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How  Studebaker  Automobiles  Are  Made 

The  Final  Heart-to-Heart  Story* 


THROUGH  four  full  page  articles 
which  have  previously  appeared 
in  this  paper  we  have  been 
describing  the  manufacture  of  Stude- 
baker automobiles. 

From  the  raw  steel  we  have  ad- 
vanced, step  by  step,  along  that 
wonderful'  process  which  builds  a 
Studebaker  car.  We  have  told  the 
story  in  a  simple,  plain  way  because 
it  is  too  big  for  any  other  kind  of 
description. 

N timber  of  Parts 
In  a  Car 

Consider  for  a  minute  how  wonder- 
ful an  automobile  is.  Beyond  its 
speed  and  power,  which  are  familiar 
to  all,  there  are  interesting  points 
seldom  recognized.  In  an  average  car 
there  are  about  1,800  groups  of  parts, 
or  separate  assemblies.  There  are 
perhaps  3,000  different  parts  and,  if 
you  count  duplicates,  some  6,000  sepa- 
rate parts  in  a  finished  car.  To  build 
(his  marvelously  efficient  machine, 
approximately  50,000  distinct  opera- 
tions are  necessary  in  order  that  every 
part  shall  be  fit  for  its  purpose.  With 
such  .a  conception  of  w'iat  an  auto- 
mobile is,  It  is  easier  to  understand 
the  immense  advantage  of  Studebaker 
factories,  the  largest  and  best  auto- 
mobile plants  in  the  world.  When  you 
buy  a  Studebaker  car,  you  buy  not  only 
a  high  grade  car  but  one  which  is  built 
with  extraordinary  efficiency  and  skill. 

The  Steel 
Stamping:  Mill 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Stude- 
baker methods  is  our  steel  stampinp 
mill.  Here  are  stamped  from  cold 
steel  plates  the  hoods,  fenders,  dust 
pans,  clutch  spiders,  running  board 
braces,  am'  other  light  strong  steel 
parts  in  Studebaker  cars. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  is  the 
only  automobile  manufacturer  that 
owns  and  operates  its  own  steel 
stamping  plant.  The  initial  expense 
was  high  but  the  results  are  profit- 
able because  our  output  is  large  and 
the  use  of  strong  steel  rtampings  is 
highly  advantageous. 

The  complete  equipment  of  our 
stamping  mill  makes  it  possible  for 
us  not  only  to  put  the  highest  grade 
stampings  into  our  cars,  but  by  the 
use  of  special  dies  we  are  enabled  to 
make  distinctive  and  attractive  de- 
signs. The  crown  shaped  fenders  on 
the  Studebaker  "35"  and  Studebaker 
"SIX"  are  examples.  These  fenders, 
up  to  the  present  time  a  feature  of 
foreign  cars  only,  are  today  being 
used  on  Studebaker  cars,  and  one 
high-priced  car,  alone  in  the  American 
field.  Not  a  rivet  or  beading  shows 
along  the  entire  length  of  these 
fenders,  and  the  ornamental  crown 
design  serves  a  useful  purpose  in 
converging  mud  thrown  against  it  by 
the  wheels,  and  serving  to  prevent 
the  mud  from  being  splashed  against 
the  sides  of  the  car. 

Enameling- 

Not  only  do  we  stamp  our  own 
fenders  from  the  sheet  steel  but  the 
glossy  black  enamel  is  baked  on  them 

An  Example  of 
Studebaker  Value 


in  our  own  huge  ovens.  The  vibra- 
tion of  many  thousands  of  miles 
travel  will  not  check  or  chip  off  this 
enamelled  surface. 

It  is  in  such  methods  as  these  that 
the  quality  of  a  Studebaker  car  is 
unqualifiedly   assured,   while   at  the 
same  time  costs  are  brought  low. 
Studebaker 
Inspectors 

Every  buyer  of  a  Studebaker  car 
has  his  direct  representative  at  the 
factory.  There  are  200  of  these  repre- 


This  jjigantic  steel  stamping  machine  makes 
it  possible  to  equip  Studebaker  ears  with 
beautiful  fenders. 

sentatives,  whom  we  call  inspectors, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  Stude- 
baker cars  are  in  perfect  order  before 
they  are  shipped.  Not  a  car  leaves 
the  factory  before  one  of  these  men 
has  supplemented  all  the  previous 
inspections,  by  a  final  examination 
to  which  the  inspector  must  sign  his 
name.  These  final  inspectors,  your  rep- 
resentatives, are  far  more  critical  than 
you  yourself  would  be,  because  they 
are  expert  automobile  men.  Their 
responsibility  is  to  represent  you. 

A  Summary 

Let  us  now  summarize  the  main 
points  of  this  big,  true  story  of  Stude- 
baker manufacture. 

The  Raw  Material 

All  the  iron  and  steel  which  enters 
Studebaker  plants  is  made  to  our  own 
specifications  and  thoroughly  tested 
in  our  laboratories  before  we  use  it. 
These  laboratories  are  wonderfully  ex- 
haustive and  complete.  No  university 
possesses  more  efficient  equipment. 

Studebaker  Shops 

Raw  material  enters  Studebaker 
manufacture  through  four  main  open- 
ing channels. 

1.  The  Forge  Shop,  with  40  ham- 
mers, each  of  which  weighs 
upwards  of  a  ton.  | 


2.  The  Foundry,  where  molten 
iron  is  cast  in  exact  moulds. 

3.  The  Steel  Stamping  Mill,  which 
presses  cold  sheet  steel  into 
useful  forms. 

4.  The  Heat  Treating  Rooms 
where  40  cavernous  ovens  bake 
and  temper  every  vital  steel 
part  as  a  housewife  bakes  her 
bread. 

Beyond  these  are  myriads  of  ma- 
chines, each  for  its  special  purpose, 
and  many  accurate  within  1-1 000th 
of  an  inch.  We  build  also  our  own 
bodies   and    tops  complete. 

Expert  Workmen 

Ten  thousand  trained  workmen 
build  Studebaker  cars.  They  are  each 
skilled  in  special  tasks. 

Engineers 

Back  of  the  factories  are  a  staff  of 
engineers  who  are  constantly  at  work 
testing  out  new  methods  and  ins  iring 
the  full  value  of  Studebaker  cars. 
They  prescribe  wide  margins  of  safety 
in  the  specifications  of  every  part. 

Purchasing  Agents 

Through  its  immense  buying  power 
The  Studebaker  organization  pur- 
chases material  at  rock  bottom  cost. 
Where  a  small  manufacturer  buys  in 
the  thousands  we  buy  in  the  millions. 
All  this  saving  is  represented  in  the 
price  of  Studebaker  cars. 

And  now  after  we  have  referred 
to  material,  plants  and  workmen, 
there  are  three  salient  facts  we  hope 
will  linger  in  your  memory. 

First — Manufacture 

Studebaker  quantity  manufacture 
makes  it  possible  to  manufacture  a 
better  car  for  less  money  than  can 
possibly  be  done  in  any  other  way. 


The  Seleroseope  test,  where  the  hardness 
of  metal  is  perfectly  measured — it  is  one 
of  the  many  tests  that  Studebaker  parts 
must  measure  up  to. 

Studebaker  cars  are  built  complete 
in  the  largest  and  best  factories  in 
the  industry.  They  are  wonderfully 
good  cars  at  unequalled  prices. 

Second — Service 

Studebaker  service  is  generous  and 
exceedingly  effective.  In  30  branches 
all  over  the  United  States  and  with 
hundreds  of  Studebaker  dealers,  re- 
pairs parts  stations  are  constantly 
maintained  for  the  convenience  of 
owners.  The  original  Studebaker 
guarantee  is  liberally  interpreted  and 
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The  $885  Studebaker  "25"  Touring  Car 


every  attention  is  given  Studebaker 
owners  by  our  dealers.  If  in  time  a 
iepair  part  should  be  necessary  it  can 
always,  no  matter  how  old  the  car,  be 
quickly  obtained  at  a  most  moderate 
cost.  A  Studebaker  car  could  be  pur- 
chased by  parts  and  assembled  at  onlv 
the  price  of  the  car  plus  a  small  per- 
centage for  extra  expense  in  handling. 
In  other  words,  when  you  buy  a  Stude- 
baker you  are  sure  of  long-continued 
service  and  good  treatment. 

Third— Reputation 

Back  of  every  Studebaker  car,  ex- 
plaining and  warranting  its  quality, 
stands  the  name  Studebaker.  It  repre- 
sents a  reputation  won  over  60  years 
of  successful  business  and  fair  deal- 
ing. Such  a  reputation  we  guard  and 
uphold  as  a  most  priceless  possession. 
Today  that  name  is  stronger  than 
ever,  and  the  man  who  buys  a 
Studebaker  buys  sure  satisfaction. 

In  this  series  of  advertisements  we 
have  taken  you  into  our  confidence. 
We  have  talked  with  you  as  with  old 
friends.  We  have  a  tremendously 
successful  business,  but  no  secrets. 
If  any  question  should  arise  in  your 
mind  concerning  the  merit  of  Stude- 
baker cars,  write  to  us.  You  will 
have  a  full  and  frank  reply. 

Most  of  all  we  hope  that  we  have 
gained  your  confidence.  It  is  con- 
fidence and  mutual  trust,  that  really 
makes  the  world  go  "round."  It  is 
because  Studebaker  cars  are  the 
product  of  the  honest  and  efficient 
industry  of  thousands  of  skilled  men. 
that  we  have  conve  to  you  and  told  you 
frankly  how  Studebaker  cars  are  built. 

As  long  as  you  are  interested  in 
automobiles  we  want  you  to  he  in- 
terested in  Studebaker  cars,  and  we 
in  turn  will  reward  that  interest  by 
continuing  to  build  high  grade  auto- 
mobiles at  prices  no  reasonable  man 
can  ignore. 

As  you  think  about  this  automobile 
question  remember  two  things. 

1.  Studebaker  cars  are  built  in 
the  largest  and  best  factories  in  the 
industry. 

2.  The  man  who  deals  with  Stude- 
baker never  makes  a  mistake. 

These  two  axioms  sum  up  all  the 
automobile  buying  wisdom  any  one 
need  to  know.  Remember  them 
today,  next,  summer,  next  year  and 
whenever  the  automobile  question 
comes  to  your  mind. 

Send  for  Uie 
Proof  Book 

If  you  have  not  already  secured  our 
Proof  Book,  send  for  it  now.  It  de- 
scribes more  fully  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  in  these  articles,  how 
Studebaker  automobiles  are  made, 
and  gives  much  information  valuable 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  auto- 
mobiles. We  are  glad  to  send  it 
without  charge.  It  is  completely 
illustrated  and  you  will  find  it  well 
worth  your  while. 

Send  the  coupon  now. 

THREE  OREAT  (JARS 

Studebaker  "25"  Touring  Car,  $8»5 

5  passenger — Gas  primer 

Studebaker  ''35"  Touring  Car,  $1290 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

Studebaker  "Six"  Touring  Car,  $1550 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

A.11  prices;  completely  equipped  f.o.b.  Detroit. 

The  Studebaker  S 
Corporation.  ^% 
Detroit 

Mich 
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LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED — We  want  a 

subscription  representative  in  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  is  not  already  represented, 
write  for  our  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  In  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer    when    the    time   paid    for  expires. 


Advertisers  Mast  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  In  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA   FARMER  CO., 
S.  R.  MeKelvie,  Publisher. 


In  Gage  county  a  road 
Locating  leading  north  from  the 
Roads.      county  seat  to  the  county 

line  is  to  be  improved  at 
county  expense.  The  rivalry  to  secure 
the  road  is  intense  between  the 
farmers  along  one  proposed  route  and 
those  along  another  route.  They  all 
pay  for  the  road  alike;  under  such 
circumstances  to  have  the  road  pass 
one's  farm  is  to  secure  a  prize.  Con- 
tention of  this  kind  over  paving  in 
the  city  is  obviated  by  assessing  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  against  the 
abutting  property.  The  same  principle 
should  be  recognized  and  applied,  in 
part  at  least,  in  road  improvement. 
The  cost  of  any  public  improvement 
ought  to  be  borne  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  the  benefits  received 
therefrom.   

Experience  is  showing 
Macadam  that  roads  surfaced  with 
Roads.       stone  are   by  no  means 

as  permanent  as  some 
good  roads  enthusiasts  would  have  us 
believe.  France  with  her  extensive 
system  of  macadam  roads  is  ron- 
fronted  with  a  serious  road  problem. 
The  stones  in  a  macadam  road  are 
held  together  by  fine  rock-dust  known 
as  "binder."  Vehicles  with  steel  tires 
keep  adding  to  the  supply  of  binder 
by  grinding  the  stones  in  the  l'oadway. 
But  the  broad  soft  tires  of  automobiles 
not  only  do  not  add  to  the  stock  of 
binder,  but  they  rapidly  reduce  the 
amount  by  sucking  it  out  and  allowing 
the  wind  to  blow  it  away.  When  the 
binder  is  gone  the  road  becomes  a 
mass  of  shifting  stones.  If  macadam 
roads  will  not  stand  automobile  traffic 
in  France  they  certainly  will  not  in 
sunny  Nebraska.  Indeed,  the  cloud 
of  dust  that  floats  out  of  the  road 
after  an  automobile  has  passed 
suggests  that  some  day  our  earth 
roadways  may  be  considerably  below 
the  level  of  adjoining  fields. 


A  year  ago  at  the  meeting 
Lessons      of  the  Southern  Commer- 
Froni        cial  Congress  a  plan  was 
F.uropc.      !aid  to  send  to  Europe  a 
commission  of  American 
farmers  to  study  the  systems  of  rurai 
credit  and  banking  in  use  there.  It 
was    contemplated    that    each  state 
would  pay  the  expenses  of  two  dele- 
gates.    Many   states   have   not  pro- 
vided    for    delegates,     but  enough 
have  done    so  to  make  a    party  of 
respectable    size.     This  commission 
will  set  sail  from  New  York  on  April 
26  for  a  ninety-day  tour  of  Europe. 
Along  with  this  commission  will  go 
the  seven  men  appointed  by  President 


Wilson,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  con- 
gress, to  make  a  study  along  the  same 
lines.  Whether  the  American  com- 
mission to  Europe  to  study  the 
banking  question  should  be  a  national 
affair  or  a  commission  composed  of 
two  farmers  from  each  state  is  thus 
settled  by  both  being  merged  into  one. 
The  scope  of  the  inquiry  has  been 
broadened  to  include  co-operation  of 
all  kinds  among  farmers  as  well  as 
co-operative  banking.  The  commis- 
sion will  go  with  the  best  wishes  of, 
and  letters  of  introduction  from,  our 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Bryan,  so  that 
its  members  are  certain  to  be  received 
with  due  respect  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. They  ought  to  bring  us  a  lot 
of  valuable  information. 

Early  in  the  present  ses- 
Seold  or  sion  of  the  legislature  a 
PrerentJ     committee  from  the  house 

of  representatives  was 
appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  produce  situation  in 
Omaha.  After  taking  evidence  in  that 
city  for  several  days,  and  studying 
the  data  thus  collected,  the  committee 
has  reported  that  the  Omaha  produce 
exchange  is  a  monopoly.  It  not  only 
fixes  the  price  of  produce — butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  vegetables  and  fruit — 
to  retail  dealers,  but  it  dictates  prices 
to  producers,  even  out  in  the  state. 
The  men  who  hold  this  monopoly  are 
using  it  to  enrich  themselves  and  to 
oppress  others. 

The  committee  recommends  that 
the  attorney  general  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  the  exchange  to 
restrain  it  from  its  evil  practices  and 
to  punish  its  officers  and  members. 
But  wouldn't  that  be  a  good  deal  like 
dissolving  Standard  Oil?  Is  it  better 
to  scold  a  child  for  swiping  cookies 
or  to  put  the  cookies  up  on  a  high 
shelf  out  of  reach?  The  surest  cure 
for  the  condition  at  Omaha,  we  be- 
lieve, is  co-operative  marketing.  If 
the  men  to  whom  we  have  delegated 
the  work  of  handling  our  produce  on 
its  way  to  the  consumer  become  chesty 
and  take  too  great  a  toll  we'd  better 
take  over  their  job  and  handle  our 
own  produce.  Perhaps  the  farmers 
of  Nebraska  are  not  yet  ready  to  do 
that,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
can  have  permanent  relief  until  they  do. 


The  '  board  of  health  of 
Sanitation  the  city  of  New  York 
vs.  reports  that  one-fourth 
Fertility,  of  the  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  city  are  due 
to  contaminated  milk,  another  one- 
fourth  are  cases  of  persons  that  are 
infected  outside  of  the  city,  while 
many  of  the  others  can  be  traced  to 
oysters  and  food  brought  from  a 
distance.  Thus  one-half  of  the  typhoid 
fever  of  the  city  is  of  a  strictly  rural 
origin.  Health  experts  declare  that 
many  cities  would  be  almost  free 
from  this  disease  but  for  infection 
from  outside  sources.  Typhoid  is  a 
sewage  disease.  In  the  city  the 
sewage  is  flushed  out  into  streams  to 
be  carried  away  to  the  ocean.  In  the 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil 
may  become  impregnated  with  sewage 
and  be  a  constant  source  of  infection 
to  wells.  This  is  something  that 
farmers  should  guard  against. 

Although  the  city  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  sewage  is  very  effective  from 
the  standpoint  of  sanitation,  yet  it  is 
wasteful  of  fertility.  It  doesn't  require 
a  very  keen  perception  to  realize  that 
in  this  country  we  are  rapidly  spouting 
soil  fertility  out  at  the  mouths  of 
sewers.  In  China  they  wouldn't  think 
of  doing  this;  there  sewage  all  goes 
back  to  the  land.  However,  this 
practice  has  so  filled  the  soil  with 
the  germs  of  disease  that  water  from 
wells  is  unfit  for  human  consumption 
until  boiled.  Some  time,  though  not  in 
our  generation,  this  country  will  be 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  stop- 
ping the  waste  at  the  sewer's  mouth. 
Then  there  will  be  a  lively  discussion 
of  sanitation  versus  fertility. 


Including    regular  and 
Reckless     special  appropriations  and 
Spending,    contracts,    the  congress 
that  closed  its  work  on 
March  4  legalized  the  expenditure  of 
$2,238,470,990.12,  compared  with  a  total 
of  $2,151,610,940.90  spent  by  the  con- 
gress before.    This  is  an  increase  of 
more  than  $76,000,000,  directly  in  the 
face,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  a  plea 
from   the   leaders   of   the  dominant 
party   in    the   house   of  representa- 
tives to  make  a  record  for  reduced 
appropriations. 

Under  the  present  system  of  making 
appropriations  it  seems  almost  impos- 


sible to  secure  economy.  One  member 
of  congress  boosts  for  this  and  an- 
other for  that;  by  swapping  votes  they 
all  manage  to  get  what  they  want — 
but  it  is  mighty  hard  on  the  treasury. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  bring  the 
appropriations  within  the  probable 
receipts  of  the  government.  Expend- 
itures are  thoroughly  haphazard  and 
reckless.  Ex  -  Congressman  Cannon 
urges  that  this  is  an  argument  for 
"cannonism"  to  control  the  situation. 
Rather  it  is  an  argument  for  a  national 
budget  prepared  by  a  body  responsible 
to  the  whole  country. 

With  a  budget  system  the  probable 
revenues  of  the  government  would  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  various  departments  in  an  accurate 
and  orderly  manner.  If  those  who 
prepared  the  budget  did  a  poor  job 
responsibility  could  be  fixed.  Now 
the  spending  of  Uncle  Sam's  money  is 
entirely  irresponsible;  you  can't  place 
the  finger  of  blame  upon  any  individual 
or  even  upon  a  party.  Mr.  Taft  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  budget  sys- 
tem, and  President  Wilson  has  already 
given  it  his  strong  endorsement. 


The  legislature  of  the 
Co-operation,  province  of  Alberta, 
Canada,  has  recently 
passed  an  act  to  enable  farmers  to  buy 
or  build  grain  elevators  to  be  operated 
co-operatively.  The  provincial  govern- 
ment will  advance  85  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  such  elevators,  to  be  repaid 
in  twenty  annual  installments,  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  act 
provides  for  a  rather  elaborate  organ- 
ization, including  a  parent  company 
with  local  branches. 

But  neither  the  provincial  aid  nor 
the  general  plan  of  organization 
interest  us  particularly.  The  sig- 
nificant thing  is  the  strictly  co- 
operative basis  upon  which  the  parent 
company  and  the  locals  must  operate, 
Note  this:  "Shareholders  will  not 
vote  at  general  meeting  on  account 
of  shares  held  by  them,  but  only  as 
delegates.  At  all  meetings  of  share- 
holders supporting  any  particular 
elevator  each  shareholder  shall  have 
one  vote'  only."  There  can  be  no 
dangerous  concentration  of  power 
under  that  arrangement. 

But  here  is  the  real  kernel  of  co- 
operation: "After  the  payment  of  the 
annual  installment  due  to  the  prov- 
ince, and  all  current  liabilities,  a 
dividend  out  of  moneys  received  from 
operation  of  elevators  not  exceeding 
8  per  cent  on  paid-up  capital  may  be 
paid  to  shareholders.  If  balance 
remains  after  payment  to  reserve 
fund  it  may  be  divided  among  share- 
holders and  patrons  of  the  company 
on  a  pro  rata  basis,  according  to 
the  business  furnished  to  the  com- 
pany by  each." 

That  is  true  co-operation,  of  which 
we  need  a  whole  lot  more  in  this 
country.   

The  state  supreme  court 
Stallion  has  declared  unconstitu- 
Law  Void,  tional  the  stallion  regis- 
tration law  of  1911.  In 
brief,  the  reasoning  of  the  court  is 
this:  The  Nebraska  constitution 
names  the  executive  officers  of  the 
state  government  and  forbids  the 
creation  of  new  ones.  The  members 
of  the  stallion  registration  board  are 
held  to  be  executive  officers;  hence 
the  law  establishing  that  board  is 
unconstitutional. 

Evidently  the  court  did  not  believe 
that  the  law  granted  unjust  powers, 
or  that  it  was  class  legislation.  "The 
purposes  of  the  act  seem  beneficial," 
says  the  opinion,  "and  the  fatal  defect 
can  easily  be  remedied  by  new  legis- 
lation." This  means  that  the  law 
may  be  re-enacted  to  provide  for  a 
stallion  registration  board  consisting 
of  three  executive  officers  of  the  state 
■ — say '  the  governor,  the  attorney 
general  and  the  secretary  of  state — 
with  a  deputy  board  of  the  same 
personnel  as  the  board  named  in  the 
act  of  1911,  the  latter  to  do  the  work. 
This  method  of  evading  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  followed  in  establishing 
other  new  offices  and  departments. 
For  instance,  the  governor  is  techni- 
cally the  state  food  commissioner,  but 
he  appoints  a  deputy  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  is  the  real  food 
commissioner. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  have 
the  law  re-enacted  at  this  session  of 
the  legislature  to  conform  to  the 
decision  of  the  court.  It  night  to  be 
done.  Otherwise  Nebraska  will  be- 
come the  dumping  ground  for  inferior 
stallions.  From  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  law,  and  from  our  own 
observation,  we  have  concluded  that 
the  faults  that  have  appeared  in  its 


operation  have  been  mainly  faults 
in  inspection  and  not  in  the  law 
itself.  We  believe  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  allow  the  law  to  lapse 
now,  or  to  make  any  important 
changes  in  it.  if  it  is  re-enacted.  It 
deserves  a  more  extended  trial. 


Without  advertising  for 
Bridge  bids  the  county  commis- 
Graft.  sioners  of  Smith  county, 
Kansas,  ordered  seventy- 
three  bridges  from  a  well  known 
bridge  company.  After  forty-one  of 
the  bridges  had  been  completed,  and 
the  county  commissioners  had  issued 
warrants  to  the  extent  of  $30,000  in 
payment  therefor,  the  county  attorney 
secured  a  temporary  injunction  against 
the  commissioners  restraining  them 
from  further  dealings  with'  the  bridge 
company,  from  issuing  any  more 
warrants  to  the  company,  and  from 
paying  those  already  issued.  This  in- 
junction was  later  made  permanent. 

The  amount  that  should  be  paid  by 
the  county  for  the  bridges  was  then 
arbitrated  by  a  board  of  three  men 
— one  appointed  by  the  court,  one  by 
the  bridge  company  and  one  by  tne 
county  attorney.  The  latter  appointed 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gearhart,  state  highway 
engineer  for  Kansas,  as  his  member 
of  the  board.  For  the  forty-one 
bridges  the  company  demanded  $49,- 
793.89.  After  making  a  careful  ap- 
praisal of  the  value  of  the  materials 
used  and  the  labor  performed,  and 
adding  10  per  cent  for  overhead 
charges  and  incidental  expenses  and 
15  per  cent  for  profit,  the  board 
allowed  the  company  $28,828.29,  a 
clear  saving  of  $20,965.60  on  forty- 
one  bridges. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  commis- 
sioners or  supervisors  in  any  Nebraska 
county  are  bargaining  for  bridges 
without  advertising  for  bids,  but  in 
a  good  many  counties  the  situation  is 
almost  as  bad  as  that.  County  boards 
have  no  official  source  of  bridge  plans. 
They  are  forced  to  adopt  the  plans  of 
some  bridge  company.  Then  that 
company  is  the  only  one  that  can  bid 
intelligently  on  bridge  work.  The 
above  story  of  the  Smith  county, 
Kansas,  bridge  case  shows  what  may 
happen  when  one  company  has  things 
too  much  its  own  way. 

We  need  in  this  state  a  source  of 
bridge  plans,  and  a  means  of  check- 
ing up  the  cost  of  bridges.  Senate 
File  No.  43,  by  Senator  Smith  of 
Seward,  provides  that  the  state  en- 
gineer shall  furnish  such  plans  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  cost  of  all 
bridges,  so  that  no  county  will  be 
cheated.  That  bill  has  passed  the 
senate  and  now  reposes  in  the  house. 
It  ought  to  become  a  law. 


The    bureau    of  foreign 
The  Beef    and    domestic  commerce 

Supply.  reports  that  for  the  eight 
months  ending  with  Feb- 
ruary, 1913,  exports  of  live  cattle  from 
the  United  States  amounted  to  only 
12,656  head  and  of  fresh  beef  of  only 
4,709,047  pounds,  compared  to  270,219 
head  of  cattle  and  175,806,649  pounds 
of  fresh  beef  exported  in  the  corres- 
ponding eight  months  ending  with 
February,  1907.  No  fresh  beef  is  being 
imported,  but  imports  of  cattle  have 
increased  from  12,500  in  the  eight 
months  ending  with  February,  1907, 
to  222,000  head  in  the  last  eight-month 
period  under  consideration. 

The  most  significant  figures  here 
are  those  showing  the  tremendous 
decrease  in  exports  of  fresh  beef. 
That  this  decrease  is  due  in  part  at 
least  to  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  country  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  giving  the 
total  number  of  cattle  on  farms 
January  1,  1907,  as  72,534,000  head, 
compared  with  only  56,527,000  head 
on  January  1,  1913. 

One  cause  of  the  shrinkage  in  the 
number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  country 
was  the  failure  for  a  number  of  years 
of  cattle  prices  to  keep  pace  with 
advancing  grain  prices.  The  packers 
plucked  the  goose  a  little  too  hard. 
Another  cause  has  been  the  rapidly 
increasing  price  of  land. 

The  removal  of  the  duties  on  meat 
is  threatened  in  the  forthcoming 
tariff  revision.  A  strong  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  the  tariff  retained, 
and  the  above  figures  will  be  used  to 
show  that  it  is  needed  to  encourage 
the  industry.  We  see  no  good  reason 
for  making  the  farmer  the  goat  of 
tariff  revision,  and  yet  we  find  it 
difficult  to  get  excited  over  this  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff  on  meats.  In  any 
.event  the  packers  can  say  just  how 
much  of  the  increased  price  due  to 
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protection — when  it  shall  have  become 
effective— the  grower  may  receive. 

And  should  some  of  the  increased 
price  due  to  the  tariff  filter  down  to 
producers,  the  effect  that  alone  would 
have  in  encouraging  greater  produc- 
tion would  be  counteracted  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  land,  thus 
increasing  the  cost  of  production  and 
making  necessary  some  more  pro- 
tection. This  is  a  spiral  you  can 
follow  as  long  as  you  wish;  we're 
going  to  stop  here. 


An  eastern  statistical 
Distribution,    expert    with    a  long 

pencil  has  checked  up 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  middle- 
men. His  figures  are  based  upon  the 
census  and  other  reliable  data.  For 
each  one  million  dollars'  worth  of 
production  in  this  country  in  1870 
he  finds  that  there  were  seven  pro- 
ducers and  one  distributor,  while  in 
1900  for  the  same  value  in  production 
there  were  only  three  and  six-tenths 
producers  to  one  distributor.  In  1870 
only  3.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion was  engaged  in  distribution,  but 
in  1900,  6.2  per  cent  were  thus 
engaged. 

The  number  out  of  the  entire 
population  served  by  one  distributor 
in  1870  was  thirty-one,  while  in  1900 
it  was  but  sixteen.  The  efficiency  of 
manufacture  has  increased  45  per 
cent,  according  to  the  authority  from 
which  we  quote,  but  the  efficiency  of 
distribution  has  decreased  35  per 
cent.  If  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  middlemen  between 
1870  and  1900  continues  until  1976 
there  will  then  be  one  distributor  to 
each  producer! 

In  considering  these  figures,  how 
-vci we  must  remember  that  what 
the  economists  call  the  "division  of 
labor"  requires  more  and  more 
Mddlemen.  When  clothing  and  tools 
were  made  on  the  farm  very  few 
■iddlemen  were  needed.  Go  back  far 
mough  into  primitive  conditions  and 
fou  will  find  a  time  when  there  could 
lave  been  no  middlemen  at  all.  But 
ivhen  manufacturing  was  taken  from 
;he  farm  to  the  factory,  and  each 
jerson  began  devoting  his  entire  time 
o  one  kind  of  production,  middlemen 
fccame  necessary.  The  farmer  could 
lot  trade  his  wheat  directly  for  shoes, 
:lothing  and  implements,  neither 
■ould  the  manufacturers  of  the  latter 
;rade  them  directly  for  the  things 
hey  needed. 

Where  industry  is  specialized, 
niddlemen  are  a  necessity,  and  the 
nore  highly  specialized  it  is  the  more 
niddlemen  are  needed.  Even  if 
lociety  were  organized  on  a  vast 
:o-operative  scale  a  considerable 
lumber  of  its  members  would  have 
o  perform  the  services  now  per- 
Braied  by  middlemen.  Middlemen 
vho  make  it  possible  for  producers 
n  different  lines  to  trade  their 
!vod nets  for  other  articles  they  need, 
md  thus  to  produce  more,  are. 
goducers  quite  as  much  as  though 
hey  held  a  plow  or  ran  a  machine,  for 
listribution  is  a  form  of  production. 

But  it  is  possible  to  have  too  many 
engaged  in  the  work  of  distribution, 
ittd  that  seems  to  be  our  trouble  now. 
Phe  distribution  part  of  our  industrial 
organization  is  becoming  top-heavy. 
Phis  it  is  that  has  brought  upon  us 
he  middleman  question,  which 
everybody  is  talking  about. 


GROWING  COWPEAS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:     I  plan 


to 


ow  two  acres  of  cowpeas  this  spring 
iid  will  make  them  into  hay;  then 
Wien  they  are  off  the  ground  I  will 
Itefc  it  and  seed  to  alfalfa.  I  intend 
o  put  in  some  sorghum,  drilling  it  in 
ery  thick,  then  cut  it  with  a  corn 
•inder  as  soon  as  it  heads  well,  and 
tiake  silage  of  it.  If  we  have  a  favor- 
able fall  the  seco*d  growth  will  make 
ine  hay.  My  second  growth  two  years 
igo  made  the  finest  hay  I  have  ever 
ieen. 

Last  year  I  sowed  five  pounds  of 
owpeas.  This  is  about  the  most 
irolific  plant  of  which  I  know.  We 
vent  over  our  patch  and  picked  one 
ind  one-half  bushels  of  seed,  and  one 
•on Id  scarcely  tell  whtre  we  had 
'pen.  Alter  we  had  cut  them  the 
ground  was  covered  with  pods — 
nore  than  we  had  gathered.  We  let 
hem  lie  there;  then  after  the  other 
wps  were  off  we  turned  the  cows 
ind  horses  into  the  field,  and  they 
ook  care  of  all  that  the  chickens 
uid  left.  It  would  pay  to  raise  cow- 
>pas  if  there  were  any  easy  way  of 
tolling  them. 

Polk  Co.        JAMES  T.  BONNER. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

liy  3.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Last  week  we  made  the  dirt  fly  in 
the  garden.  We  planted  sweet  peas, 
pinks,  and  other  flowers,  removed  the 
leaves  from  the  old  pansy  bed  and 
transplanted  some  everblooming  roses 

Certainly  these  little  things  do  not 
add  a  penny  to  our  bank  account,  but 
they  create  a  desire  in  the  absent  ones 
to  return  home,  and  offer  rich  rewards 
to  all  of  us  for  the  labor  performed 
and  the  small  outlay  in  cash. 

Last  fall  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
banker  at  his  home.  It  was  just 
sunset,  and  I  found  him  standing  in 
his  back  yard,  with  his  hands  crossed 
behind  him,  contentedly  gazing  on  a 
large  bed  of  dark  red  geraniums  that 
were  in  full  bloom.  There  was  a  well 
beaten  path  to  the  spot  where  he  was 
standing.  He  told  me  that  he  was  rest- 
ing. I  had  always  thought  him  a  good, 
honorable  fellow,  and  after  I  learned 
his  system  of  "resting"  I  felt  satisfied 
that  he  would  never  rob  the  bank. 

Two  young  men  left  here  nearly 
two  weeks  ago  for  eastern  Colorado, 
where  they  have  homesteaded.  Each 
had  a  carload  of  household  goods, 
machinery  and  stock.  At  present 
they  are  at  Sterling,  Colorado,  and 
cannot  go  further  on  account  of 
snow  banks.  The  man  who  helped 
them  load  their  cars  informs  me 
that,  because  of  the  way  they  were 
loaded,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  remove  the  horses  before  they 
reached  their  destination.  . 

I  made  a  trip  of  that  kind  once  to 
western  Kansas.     (Please  don't  tell 
the  Jayhawker  that  I  ever  lived  in 
Kansas.)    We  loaded  the  cars  in  such 
a  manner  that  at  Atchison  and  again 
at  Emporia,    where    delay    was  un 
avoidable,  we  could  release  the  live 
stock    and    give    the    change  and 
exercise  that  was  of  great  value  to 
the  patient,  helpless  animals.  Any 
one  who  contemplates  making  a  trip 
of  that  kind  would  profit  by  advising 
with  some  one  who  has  had  lessons 
in  the  hardships  of  the  emigrant. 

One  day  last  week  we  had  a  typical 
dust  storm.  The  wind  was  blowing  a 
gale  when  we  did  the  morning  chores, 
and  increased  in  velocity  all  day.  To- 
ward night  our  woven  wire  fences 
were  loaded  down  with  corn  husks 
and  trash,  our  eyes  were  full  of  dust, 
our  roosters  refused  to  join  in  the 
chorus  that  celebrated  the  addition 
of  fresh  eggs;  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
music  on  the  farm  that  day  was  a 
double  quartette  by  the  Kansas  choir. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  farm 
papers  in  favor  of  farmers  hauling 
manure  from  town.  I  think  that  a 
thousand  loads  have  been  scattered 
on  our  farm  in  the  last  ten  years. 
But  it  is  all  right  for  cultivated  fields 
only.  In  our  meadow,  pasture  and 
orchard  we  have  had  bushels  of 
trouble  by  getting  gratis  the  seeds 
of  dock,  cockleburrs,  sunflowers,  and 
other  stuff  that  brought  us  more 
grief  than  comfort. 

I  could  get  a  hundred  loads  of 
manure  each  month  for  the  asking, 
but  have  concluded  that  alfalfa  and 
clover  bring  better  results  in  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  the  land.  We  do  not 
waste  the  manure  that  accumulates 
on  our  farm,  but  the  loads  that  we 
have  hauled  from  town  have  brought 
us  extra  work  and  less  profit. 


away  from  the  large  streams  and 
dabbling  in  little  brooks  that  contaii 
only  minnows.  Altogether  these  are 
helpful,  and  the  reason  why  I  do 
not  send  a  personal  letter  to  everyone 
who  writes  to  me  is  simply  because 
I  am  now  "as  busy  as  a  cranberry 
merchant."  But  1  will  continue  to 
answer  such  letters  as  indicate  that 
an  answer  is  expected.  To  those 
whom  I  have  never  met,  who  promise 
to  visit  me  some  time,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  a  real  home  body  and  our 
latchstring  is  always  aut. 


GEORGE  ALLEN  DECEASED 

Mr.  George  Allen,  proprietor  of 
Golden  Hoof  Farm,  four  miles  north 
of  Lexington,  Dawson  county,  Ne- 
braska, and  a  prominent  breeder  of 
pure  bred  sheep,  departed  this  life 
February  20,  1913.  Mr  Allen  was 
born  April  15,  1848  at  Tean,  Stafford- 
shire, England.  He  was  reared  as 
a  stock  raiser  and  farmer  and  fol- 
lowed that  occupation  all  his  life. 
His  father,  George  Allen,  Sr.,  was  a 
leading  breeder  of  Bates  Shorthorn 
cattle  and  Shropshire  sheep. 

In  the  early  seventies  Mr.  Allen 
and  his  father  saw  the  opportunities 


Last  week  one  of  our  daily  papers 
a  paper  with  a  large  circulation — 
contained  favorable '  comments  on  the 
fact  that  Hicks,  the  long-range 
weather  prophet,  had  guessed  cor- 
rectly the  storm  that  swept  the 
country.  There  are  those  who  will 
swear  by  Hicks.  At  the  same  time 
that  those  prophecies  were  being 
fulfilled  there  was  disappointment  in 
the  homes  of  Davoe's  followers. 
Davoe  had  guessed  good  weather  for 
those  days.  If  one  man  predicts 
storms  for  a  certain  time  and  another 
predicts  good  weather,  one  or  the 
other  will  guess  correctly.  Why  do 
we  remember  the  fellow  who  hits 
it,  and  so  soon  forget  the  one  who 
prophesies  falsely? 

Quite  often  I  receive  letters  and 
cards  from  those  who  read  Glimpses. 
Some  of  them  contain  friendly  or 
complimentary  words.  Some  of  them 
give  me  a   roasting    for  wandering 


in  America  and  began  shipping  sheep 
here.  They  exhibited  sheep  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  in  1871; 
the  next  year  they  showed  at  the 
same  place,  and  also  at  Indianapolis 
and  Dayton.  This  plan  was  followed 
for  several  years  until  1879  when 
father  and  son  with  their  families 
emigrated  to  America.  Their  first 
location  was  in  Vermillion  county 
Illinois,  but  later  a  move*  was  made 
to  Dawson  county,  Nebraska,  to  which 
place  Mr.  Allen  was  attracted  by  the 
good  climate  for  sheep  and  the 
wonderful  production  of  alfalfa. 

No  man  in  the  country  enjoyed  a 
better  reputation  as  a  breeder  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  Shropshire 
sheep  than  did  Mr.  Allen;  he  had 
taken  more  prizes  on  sheep  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  a  record  of 
which  he  felt  justly  proud.  From  a 
financial  standpoint  he  was  eminently 
successful.  In  politics  he  was  a  re- 
publican and  in  religion  an  Episco- 
palian. The  co-partnership  of  George 
Allen  &  Sons  will  continue  the 
business  at  Golden  Hoof  Farm  founded 
jy  the  deceased. 


DODGE  COUNTY  UNION 


To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Dodge  County  Farmers' 
Union,  set  for  March  15,  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  blizzard  of 
the  day  before.  A  rousing  meeting 
was  held  at  Scribner  on  March  23, 
however,  and  a  county  organization 
effected.  Mr.  O.  F.  Dornblaser,  state 
organizer,  was  the  principal  speaker 
and  presented  in  an  able  manner  the 
farm  problems  that  must  be  solved 
y  co-operation.  The  opera  house 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  many  had 
to  stand,  and  some  could  not  even 
find  standing  room.  Dodge  county 
has  twenty-three  local  unions  cover- 
ing almost  the  entire  county;  these 
are  now  welded  together  in  a  county 
organization.  The  organizers  of  the 
union  are  at  work  in  many  Nebraska 
counties,  and  we  hope  by  next  sum- 
mer to  see  a  state  organization 
perfected.  In  my  opinion  the  two 
greatest  questions  for  the  farmers' 
union  to  solve  are  the  equitable  dis- 


tribution of  farm  products  and  the 
establishment  ot  a  better  system  of 
farm  credits.  Locally  we  have  pur- 
chased an  elevator  at  Nickerson  and 
expect  to  run  it  on  the  co-operative 

nlan-  F.    E.  LIfiTON. 

Dodge  Co. 


CARE  AND  USE  OF  AUTOS 

What  precautions  do  you  take  to 
keep  your  car  in  ship-shape  and  going 
condition  all  the  time?  What  diffi- 
culties do  you  have  with  your  car, 
and  how  do  you  overcome  them?  How- 
do  you  handle  tire  and  engine  trouules. 
or  care  for  your  car  to  avoid  them? 
On  the  road  how  do  you  manipulate 
the  throttle  and  spark  to  get  the  most 
miles  from  a  gallon  of  gasoline?  What 
uses  have  you  found  for  your  car 
in  running  your  farm,  and  have  you 
found  it  a  profitable  investment, 
everything  considered? 
.  For  the  best  letter  on  this  general 
subject  received  on  or  before  April  16 
we  will  give  $5  in  cash,  for  the  second 
best  $3,  and  for  the  third  $2.  To  the 
writer  of  each  of  the  three  next  best 
we  will  give  one  copy  of  "Audel's 
Answers  on  Automobiles,"  a  book  of 
512  pages  relating  to  the  care,  running 
and  repair  of  automobiles.  For 
further  particulars  see  the  announce- 
ment on  page  415  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  for  March  26. 


SEEDING  ALFALFA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  a  recent 
issue  a  Pierce  county  farmer  asks 
advice  about  alfalfa  sown  on  corn- 
stalk ground.  I  seeded  nine  acres 
last  year  and  had  a  very  good  stand 
of  alfalfa.  First  1  disked  the  field 
lengthwise  and  crosswise,  then  plowed 
it  six  inches  deep,  sowed  broadcast 
about  fifteen  pounds  to  the  acre  and 
harrowed  lightly. 

Whenever  the  foxtail  was  large 
enough  to  cut  I  raised  my  mower  or 
tilted  it  so  as  to  cut  the  tops  off  the 
foxtail  and  leave  them  on  the  ground 
as  a  mulch.  Should  the  foxtail  be 
too  thick  I  rake  it  up  and  feed  it  so 
as  not  to  smother  the  alfalfa.  I  do 
not  use  a  nurse  crop,  yet  never  fail 
to  have  a  good  stand.  Last  year  I 
sowed  the  alfalfa  on  May  25. 

I  had  seven  acres  in  my  hog  lot 
and  last  year  I  sowed  it  to  millet; 
this  year  I  will  seed  it  to  alfalfa  just 
as  I  did  in  1912.  I  have  practiced 
this  method  before  and  found  it  to 
be  the  best  way,  because  the  soil  is 
clean  and  loose.  I  prefer  to  put  the 
seed  into  the  ground  from  the  latter 
part  of  May  to  the  first  of  June. 

EZEKIEL  MORGAN. 

Wayne  Co. 


TREATING  POTATOES  FOR  SCAB 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  potato 
planting  time  is  near  at  hand,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  know 
the  method  I  have  followed  for  a 
number  of  years  in  treating  my  seed 
potatoes  for  scab.  If  any  farmer  that 
raises  potatoes,  either  for  market  or 
his  own  use  only,  doubts  the  efficacy 
of  the  formalin  treatment  for  potato 
scab,  just  let  him  try  it  once  and 
he  will  realize  what  he  has  lost  in 
former  years  by  not  having  his  pota- 
toes free  from  the  disease. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  simple, 
requiring  no  special  preparation. 
Cut  the  potatoes  ready  for  planting 
and  place  them  in  the  front  end  of 
a  wagon  box  (not  too  many  at  once). 
In  the  rear  end  of  the  box  place  a 
fifty-gallon  barrel  equipped  with  a 
faucet.  Put  about  twenty-five  gallons 
of  water  in  the  barrel  and  make  a 
solution  of  formalin  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pound  of  formalin  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  Fill  the  barrel  with 
potatoes  and  let  them  remain  in  the 
solution  one  hour,  covering  the 
barrel  with  a  blanket. 

The  solution  can  then  be  drawn  off 
into  another  barrel  placed  on  the 
ground  to  receive  it,  and  used  again 
in  the  same  manner  until  the  plant- 
ing is  finished.  The  potatoes,  after 
being  allowed  to  dry  for  a  short  time, 
may  be  taken  to  the  field  and  planted. 
After  all  the  seed  potatoes  are  treated 
the  solution  may  be  used  with 
Zenoleum  or  some  other  disinfectant, 
making  an  excellent  spray  for  hogs 
or  cattle. 

The  time  and  labor  required  for 
this  process  are  not  great,  and  the 
returns  are  gratifying.  The  trouble 
involved  in  beginning  an  unfamiliar 
piece  of  work  is  probably  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  this 
a  regular  farm  practice  for  every 
thrifty  farmer   who  raises  .  potatoes. 

Franklin  Co.  A.  F.  AKERS. 
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Get  A  Canadian  Home 

Western  Canada's 

Free  Homestead  Area 


Th»  Province  ol  I  has  several 

ManitobatedHTis: 

trlcts  that  afford  rare  opportu- 
nity to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  baa  no  superior 
and  In  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  Quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail- 
ways Convenient;  Soil  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home- 
steads may  be  purchased  and  alao  in  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  Further  Particulars,  addresa 


W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


NEW  ER* 
Whippoorwil 
BIG  BARGAIN 

Choicest  quality,  new  crop,  early,  and  will  grow  and 
mature  in  any  part  of  the  corn  belt.  Fertilize  tb'  ground 
like  clover,  make  good  hay,  silage,  or  green  feed  all 
summer  and  fall.  Turn  under  in  late  fall  and  you  won't 
need  to  fertilize  the  land  so  treated.  Circular,  price, 
samples  and  illustrated  catalog  f-ee  on  request.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  COMPANY,  Dept.  11    DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


CCCI1  PftRtl  Golden  Row,  Reld's  Yellow 
OCLU  bUn.il  Dent_  Nebraska  White  Prlie 
and  Silver  Mine.  Gathered  early  and  dried 
on  racks  In  our  furnace-heated  seed  house. 
Write  for  27th  annual  price  Hit. 
LEE  SMITH  &  SONS  DESOTO.  NEB. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

CHOICE  —  HOME  GROWN  —  1912  CROP 
Tests  98%  to  99%  pure.  Write  for  sample 
and  price.  Advise  how  much  you  want 
BLACKMAN  BROS.,  BEAVER  CITY,  NEB 


PLANT 


Wisconsin  Silver  King.  It  is  a  heavy  yieldei 
and  will  mature  a  crop  of  corn  in  100  to  110 
days.  Give  it  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Send 
for  sample.    H.  H.  MEYER,  FontaneUe,  Neb. 


'•HEAVEN  and  HET.L."  Swedenborg's  great 
work.  400  pages,  in  cents,  postpaid.  Pastor 
l.andenberger,  Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in  them. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Sowing  Sweet  Peas 

Sweet  peas  should  be  sown  just  as 
soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground 
and  it  has  dried  out  sufficiently  to 
be  spaded.  They  require  a  rich  soil; 
a  little  well  rotted  cow  manure  added 
to  the  average  soil  helps  very  ma- 
terially. Dig*  a  trench  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  deep  and  pack  well 
in  the  bottom  several  inches  of 
manure.  Fill  in  about  six  inches  of 
well  pulverized  garden  loam  and  sow 
the  seed.  Then  cover  with  two  to 
three  inches  of  soil.  When  the  vines 
get  above  ground  a  support  should 
be  provided.  A  wire  netting  six  feet 
high  affords  a  neat  appearing  sup- 
port. Remove  all  seed  pods  as  soon 
as  formed  and  give  persistent  cultiva- 
tion and  mulching  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing it  cool  and  moist  about  the  roots. 


>'nrsery  and  Orchard  Inspection 

A  bill  to  prevent  the  introduction 
into,  and  the  dissemination  of,  within 
the  state  of  Nebraska  of  dangerously 
injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases 
has  passed  in  both  houses  of  the 
legislature.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  the  eradication  of  insect  and  dis- 
ease pests  already  within  the  state. 
Inspection  of  nursery  stock,  fruit, 
shade,  ornamental  and  other  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  is  established 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  As  soon 
as  either  houses  passes-  upon  the 
bill  put  through  by  the  other,  and 
it  is  signed  by  the  governor,  the  act 
becomes  law. 

Every  other  state  has  an  inspec- 
tion law  in  operation,  and  Nebraska 
has  thus  become  the  dumping  ground 
for  infested  nursery  stock  that  is 
refused  admittance  into  other  states. 
Stock  infected  with  dangerous  insects 
has  been  sent  into  the  state,  and 
these  insects  are  gaining  quite  a 
foothold  in  one  or  two  localities.  No 
authority  has  been  given  anyone  to 
cause  these  to  be  eradicated  or  held 
in  check    and    the    horticultural  in- 
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What  Three  Bushels  More  to  the 
Acre  Means 

EIGHT  years  ago  the  farmers  in  a  central  state 
averaged  crops  that  ran  three  bushels  less  to  the  acre 
than  they  now  get. 
Suppose  each  acre  of  farm  land  in  the  country  were  so  tended  that 
it  produced  an  increase  equal  to  that  of  this  state.  How  much  more 
money  would  you  have  with  which  to  buy  the  luxuries  of  life  that  you 
earn  and  deserve?  Your  share  in  this  prosperity  depends  entirely  upon 
yourself.  The  first  step  for  you  to  take  is  to  fertilize  your  land  prop- 
erly with  manure  spread  by  an 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 

Manure  cannot  be  spread  as  it  should  be  unless  a  machine  is  used. 
An  1  H  C  spreader  covers  the  ground  with  an  even  coat,  light  or  heavy 
as  may  be  needed,  and  pulverized  so  that  the  plant  food  elements  in 
the  manure  combine  with  the  soil  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  spreader  that  does  this  work  as  it  should  be  done  must  have 
many  excellent  mechanical  features.  The  apron  should  move  without 
jerking ;  the  beater  should  meet  the  load  at  exactly  the  right  point  to 
pulverize  the  manure  without  too  greatly  increasing  the  draft  of  the 
machine;  the  speed  changes  of  the  apron  should  be  positive  whether 
the  spreader  is  going  up  hill  or  down.  All  these  features  are  provided 
for  in  the  construction  of  I  H  C  spreaders. 

I  H  C  spreaders  are  made  in  high  and  low  styles,  narrow  and  wide, 
with  both  reverse  and  endless  aprons,  for  use  under  all  conditions. 
There  are  machines  with  wood  and  with  steel  frames  as  may  be  de- 
manded by  local  conditions. 

The  I  H  C  local  dealer  carries  in  stock  the  machines  best  suited 
to  your  locality.  See  him  for  catalogues  and  full  information, 
or  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


Tennis 


White 
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terests  of  the  state  have  been  seri- 
ously threatened.  The  government 
and  other  states  have  threatened  to 
quarantine  against  trees  and  plants 
grown  in  Nebraska  unless  the  ship- 
ping of  trees  and  plants  are  put 
under  state  regulation. 

While  the  state  is  yet  compara- 
tively free  of  the  worst  insect  and 
fungous  enemies  of  trees  and  plants 
much  stock  from  sections  where 
these  things  are  serious  is  coming 
into  the  state  each  year  and  it  has 
been  only  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
state  entomologist  and  the  Nebraska 
nurserymen,  who  have  done  this  in- 
spection work  without  authority  from 
the  state,  that  these  serious  pests 
have  been  kept  out  as  well  as  they 
have.  The  new  law  will  prevent  any 
nursery  stock  being  delivered  in  the 
state  that  does  not  bear  certificates 
of  inspection  and  also  authorizes  the 
state  entomologist  to  cause  to  be  con- 
trolled those  that  are  already  present. 

Varieties  of  Vegetables 

In  reply  to  the  several  inquiries 
received  asking  for  information  about 
varieties  of  different  vegetables  to 
plant  in  the  home  garden  the  follow- 
ing list  is  submitted.  These  have 
been  tested  out  in  Nebraska  and  have 
proved  to  be  satisfactory: 

Early  vegetables — seed  plauted  in 
March  or  April: 

Lettuce  —  Grand  Rapids; 
Ball  (head  lettuce). 

Radish — French  Breakfast 
Icicle;  Scarlet  Globe. 

Spinach  —  Bloomsdale     o  r 
Standing. 

Onion — Prize  Taker;  Red  Wethers- 
field;  South  Port;   Yellow  Globe. 

Peas  —  (Dwarfs)  Nott's  Excelsior; 
Premium  Gem;  (Tall  Vine)  York- 
shire Hero;  Everbearing. 

Carrots  —  Oxheart;  Early  Scarlet 
Horn. 

Parsnips — Hollow  Crown;  Guernsey. 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster — Sand- 
wich island. 

Cabbage —  (Medium  early)  Sure 
Head;  Stone  Head.  (Late)  Drum 
Head;  Flat  Dutch.  For  early  cabbage 
sow  in  boxes  indoors  early  as  Febru- 
ary 1,  or  in  bed  in  garden  early  as 
March  1.  For  late  cabbage  start  seed 
in  May.. 

Tomatoes — (Early)  Cholks  Ear- 
Jewel;  The  Stone;  Dwarf  Champion; 
Freedom.  Sow  seed  in  boxes  in  hot- 
beds or  coldframes  in  March.  Trans- 
plant in  garden  after  May  20. 

Beets  —  Eclipse ;  Crimson  Globe ; 
Columbia.  Sow  seed  in  garden  May  1. 

Parsley — Champion  Moss  Curl. 

Sweet  Potatoes — Yellow  Jersey,  Red 
Jersey.  Tubers  planted  in  hotbed 
April  15,  covered  two  or  three  inches 
deep  with  sand.  Transplanted  in 
garden  May  20. 

Beans  —  Jones'  Stringless;  String- 
less  Green  Pod;  Wordwell  Kidney- 
Wax.  Seed  planted  in  drills  in 
garden  rows  two  feet  apart  any  time 
after  May  15.  Plant  every  six  weeks 
and  have  fresh  string  beans  until 
frost. 

Sweet  Corn  —  (Early  varieties)  — 
Early  Crosby;  Corey.  (Late  varieties) 
— Stowell's  Evergreen;  Country  Gen- 
tleman. Seed  planted  in  garden  in 
drills  or  hills  any  time  after  May  1 
to  June  30. 

Cucumber  —  White  Spine;  Long 
Green.  Seed  planted  in  garden  in 
hills  from  May  15  to  June  30. 

Muskmelon — Emerald  Gem ;  Rocky 
Ford;  Early  Hockensack.  Directions 
for  planting  same  as  cucumbers. 

Watermelon — Kleckley  Sweets;  Tee 
Cream;  Sweet  Heart;  Triumph.  Direc- 
tions for  planting  same  as  cucumbers. 

Squash — (Early)  Early  White  Bush; 
Golden  Summer  Crookneck.  (Late) 
Hubbard;  Boston  Marrow;  Fordhook. 
Directions  for  planting 
cucumbers. 

Pumpkin — Small  Sugar; 
Dunkard ;    Large  Cheese, 
for  planting  same  as  cucumbers. 

Turnips — Purple  Top;  Globe. 

Kohl  Rabi — Early  Purple  Vienna. 

Rutabagas — Top  Yellow. 

Cauliflower — Snowball ;  Dry  Weather. 

Celery  —  Golden  Self  -  Blanc  hing ; 
Giant  Pascal. 

Peppers — Golden  Queen;  Ruby  King. 

Egg  Plant— Black  Beauty. 


same  •  as 

Improved 
Directions 


THE  GARDEN  A  DELIGHT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  How  do  I 
make  garden?  Just  listen  a  moment 
and  I  will  give  you  some  of  my 
"actual  experience"  which  has  always 
proved  a  success. 

Our  vegetable  garden  is  close  to 
the  house,  sloping  gently  to  the  south. 
It  is  well  fenced,  forty  by  100  feet. 
The  soil  is  a  mellow  clay,  reasonably 


POTATO  bugs 

and  the  host  of  en- 
emies of  your  vines  are 
on  the  job  early  and  late. 

Your  best  defense  is  in 
using  our  Devoe  &  Ray- 
nokls  Co.'s  Pure  Paris 
Green.  Use  it  when 
the  bugs  first  appear. 

You'll  have  a  better  fruit 
crop  if  you  use  our  Devoe 
Sprays — Arsenate  of  Lead, 
and  Lime  and  Sulphur  Sol- 
ution. 

Specify  these  goods  in 
ordering.    It  will  pay. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co. 
171  West  Randolph  St. 
Chicago 

New  York  Kansas  City 

Largest  makers  of  pure  paints 

Faxon  &  Gallager  Drug  Co.,   K.  City,  Mo. 

Evans  Smith  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Van    Natta    Druf;    Co.,  St.    Joseph,  Mo. 

Lincoln    Drug    Go.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

E.   E.   Bruce  &  Co.  Omaha.  Neb. 

Oscar  Ruff  Co.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
South  Western   Drue  Co..  Wichita.  Kans. 


flillS  Ewrareens 


Get  bij- 

ger  profits,  from  bigger  crops. 
Keep  barns  warmer— save  fuel,  savefet-il,  s  »e 
money — make  money.  Hill's  double  transplant- 
ing and  root  pruning  insLres  certain 
growth.    You  can  have  a  Hill  Ever- 
preen  Windbreak  of  guaranteed 
quality  at  very  tow  cost.  Free  ever- 
green booh  tells  how.  Also  shows 
'  50  big  bargains.  56  years  experience 
l^bisjgest  firm  of  its  kind  in  the  world-.  ; 
Fifty  million  evergreens  in  stock. 
Get  Hill's  Low  Prices  Write  to 
1).  HILL  M  KM  IE Y  CO.,  Inc. 
Et'trgrten.  Sj'ecmlixtB 

224('edar  Street 
Dundee,  UK 


GOOD  TREES 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our 
nursery  to  you.  Are  you  Intending  to  set  8 
commercial  orchard,  or  one  for  your  own 
use?  We  handle  all  kinds  of  high  grade  tree* 
and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's*  worth 
while.  Sendforourl913catalog.  Writeatonce. 
A  postal  brings  it.  Premiums  for  early  orders. 

If  you  need  a  spray  pump  or  spraying 
material,  we  can  Interest  you.  They  save 
your  crops  of  fruit,  your  potatoes  from 
blight  and  bugs,  your  stock  from  mange  and 
lice,  aud  rid  your  chicken  house  of  mites. 
The  expense  li  trifling  compared  with  such 
losses.      Address — 

Falls  City  Nursery 

FALLS   CITY.  NEBRASKA 


Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn 

TWO    LEADING    VARIETIES    OF  OATS 

KHERSON  AND  SWEDISH  SELECT 
Also  four  varieties  of  SEED  CORN.  These 
seed  are  all  my  own  growing  and  selection. 
The  Variety,  Purity  and  Vitality  of  these 
seeds  can  be  certified  by  the  Nebraska  Pure 
Seed    and    Grain    Growers'  Association. 

Write  Today  for  My  New  Catalog. 
FRANK   J.   RIST  HUMBOLDT.  NEB. 


SEEDS 

Fire  dried  SEED  CORN  hmsked  before  the 
frost.  Dried  on  Independent  ear  seed  T&c*' 
with  air  and  steam  heat.  SURE  TO  GROW 
because  germ  Is  preserved.  Also  Clover. 
Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOG, 
also  receive  free  usefvil  SOUVENIR. 
FRED  ECHTENKAMP,     Box  D,  Arlington,  Nebraiki 


/rrStEt>U>0«lfl[LDS 


5000  bus.  SEED  CORN 

From  Seed  Corn  Center  ol  the  Work 

Reid's  Y.  How  Dent,  Silver  Mine 
While  Cap  Vellow.  Legal  Tender 
Blair  Yellow,  Neb.  While  Prize,  Pride  ol  the  North 
Blair  While.   Send  lor  Free  Catalogue. 

Aye  Bros.,  Box  6  Blair,  Neb 

Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 


LLW&SULPDUR  HYDROMETER  EH&SJ 


Mn|jlU.WttT««i 
It  »d  L»sCr*cUtsM  < 

CARBONDaTeINSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbooddc,  P* 
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,-ich— made  so  by  a  generous  applica- 
tion of  the  best  rotted  manure  obtain- 
able, which  is  spread  evenly  during 
the  winter  months  while  the  ground 
is  frozen,  tn  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition  to 
work,  I  disk  it  thoroughly.  A  few 
days  later  it  is  plowed  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep,  then  worked  clown  im- 
mediately until  the  soil  is  well  com- 
pacted. After  this  1  use  a  smoothing 
harrow  until  I  have  a  fine  dust  mulch, 
which  I  consider  an  ideal  seedbed. 

The  soil  is  dragged  after  every  rain 
to  retain  this  mulch,  also  to  aerate  and 
warm  the  earth.  As  soon  as  it  is 
fairly  warm  and  the  weather  condi- 
tions arc  just  right,  we  begin  in 
earnest.  First  we  plant  about  six 
rows  of  early  potatoes;  next  six  rows 
of  onion  sets;  a  little  later  some  let- 
tuce, peas,  radishes,  onion  sets,  car- 
rots, etc.,  for  early  use. 

I  make  the  rows  thirty-two  inches 
apart  by  100  feet  long  so  that  they 
can  be  conveniently  worked  with  a 
five-shovel,  one-horse  cultivator,  which 
is  adjustable  to  wide  or  narrow  rows 
pnd  beats  hand-hoeing  to  a  frazzle. 
With  an  occasional  raking  and  a  little 
hoeing  between  the  plants  I  have  no 
rlifficulty  in  keeping  the  garden  clean 
and  as  slick  as  a  whistle;  and  the 
plants  seem  to  enjoy  it  too.  After 
Ee  early  vegetables  are  nearly  ready 
to  use  I  plant  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
peas,  beans,  lettuce,  and  many  other 
such  successive  crops  between  the 
first  rows.  In  a  little  while  the  early 
regetables  will  be  harvested  and  re- 
moved and  those  of  the  later  planting 
begin  to  take  their  place. 

Cabbage  and  tomato  seed  is  sown  in 
rows  like  that  of  other  vegetables. 
When  up  and  well  established  we  thin 
the  plants  down  to  one  in  sixteen 
inches  in  the  row,  thirty-two  inches 
apart,  for  early  plants.  Late  tomatoes 
and  cabbages  require  a  little  more 
space  if  they  are  to  do  their  best.  I 
also  sow  lettuce,  radishes  and  sweet 
corn  at  regular  intervals  of,  say,  two 
weeks  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  so 
we  have  something  fresh  all  the  time. 
There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than 
to  have  a  supply  of  good,  clean  vege- 
tables fresh  from  the  garden  every 
lav;  nor  nothing  more  healthful, 
unless  it  is  fruit. 

We  don't  make  it  a  practice  to  sell 
much  garden  truck,  as  our  store- 
keepers don't  pay  what  it  is  worth. 
And  if  they  do  buy  something  they  are 
apt  to  hide  it  in  the  woodshed  until  it 
tlecays  or  dries  up.  But  when  there  is 
a  surplus  of  anything  we  sometimes 
find  a  private  party  who  is  glad  to 
get  a  supply  fresh  and  crisp,  right 
from  the  soil. 

We  have  made  a  garden  every  year 
since  we  were  married,  and  don't  find 
it  hard  work.  Every  time  it  rains, 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  prime  con- 
dition afterward,  the  good  housewife 
can  be  seen  in  the  garden  with  a  hoe 
or  rake,  and  she  finds  everything 
smiling.  Even  the  children  take  an 
interest  in  seeing  everything  grow  so 
nicely.  Nor  are  the  flowers  to  be 
overlooked.  If  1  understand  it  aright, 
a  nice,  well  kept  garden  is  the  first 
ftp  "back  to  the  land." 

JOSEPH  BALLWEG. 

Greeley  Co. 


TESTIMG  SEED  COR> 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  This  is  the 
time  of  year  when  nearly  every  farm 
paper  is  chock  full  of  seed  corn 
advice.  The  farmer  who  was  fore- 
sighted  enough  to  pick  his  corn  early 
and  hang  it  in  a  well  protected  place 
where  it  became  thoroughly  dry 
l'efore  frost  came  need  concern 
himself  but  little  about  the  viability 
of  his  seed.  Of  course,  it  is  good 
policy  to  tost  all  seed  before  plant- 
ing, if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
remove  the  doubt  one  naturally 
entertains  in  the  hiatter. 

The  farmer,  however,  that  neglected 
(o  pick  his  seed  corn  last  fall  must 
either  send  away  for  his  seed  or  pick 
it  out  of  his  crib,  and  in  either  event 
has  a  more  serious  problem  confront- 
ing  him.  If  it  is  decided  to  buy  seed, 
Iniy  as  near  home  as  possible.  If  the 
seed  is  to  be  picked  out  of  the  crib 
it  is  very  important  that  each  ear 
be  tested. 

"Test  your  seed  corn"  is  good 
advice  to  one  who  knows  how  to 
read  the  test  after  it  has  been  made. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  farmers 
are  careless  in  their  v*ork,  or  else 
they  are  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  good  and  a  poor  test.  Often- 
times testing  is  put  off  until  a  few 
'lays  before  planting  time;  then  the 
°orn  is  placed  in  the  tester  back  of 
the  stove,  making  conditions  so  ideal 


that  any  germ  with  an  atom  of  life 
will  show  signs  of  growth.  In  a  few 
days  the  corn  is  examined  and  if  the 
kernels  show  sprouts,  or  even  swell 
at  the  germs  as  though  they  might 
grow,  the  corn  is  considered  good, 
and  is  removed  from  the  tester  to 
make  room  for  more  corn — for  time 
for  testing  is  short,  you  know. 

This  shiftless  method  of  testing 
corn  is  so  common  among  farmers 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as 
much  harm  as  good  has  come  from 
what  is  generally  known  as  testing 
seed  corn.  If  the  kernels  from  any 
particular  ear  do  not  show  a  good, 
strong  sprout,  as  well  as  a  vigorous 
root  system,  the  ear  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  test.  Mere  signs  of 
life  are  not  sufficient.  The  object 
of  testing  corn  is  not  so  much  to 
eliminate  ears  that  will  grow  as  to 
learn  how  vigorously  they  will  grow. 

Testing  corn  may  be  work  for 
children,  but  nevertheless  I  do  it 
myself.  If  the  testing  is  not  properly 
done,  better  results  are  obtained  by 
the  old  methods  of  biting  corn,  or 
examining  the  germ  with  a  knife.  All 
the  dead  ears  can  be  detected  in  that 
way,  and  many  of  the  ears  that  merely 
swell  in  the  tester  can  be  thrown  out. 

Cuming  Co.       C.  Y.  THOMPSON. 


got  a  good  share  of  the  second  plant- 
ing before  we  succeeded  in  trapping 
them.  Cutworm  remedies  seem  to  be 
like  hog  cholera  remedies.  In  the 
late  eighties  my  neighbors  in  Dawson 
county  and  I  tried  the  roast-hog  cure, 
but  it  failed  for  most  of  us. 

Cherry  Co.  C.  H.  MEEHAN. 


The  ground  squirrel  is  a  saucy  fel- 
low, and  withal  does  a  lot  of  damage; 
yet  you  can't  help  admiring  his  beauty. 


Cane  Seed 

I  have  a  large  quantity  of  choloe  cane  aeed 
tor  sale  at  11. do  per  bushel;  sacks  extra. 
This  seed  Is  suitable  for  cane  for  molasses- 
making  or  for  fodder  cane.  Send  In  your 
order.  Any  Information  desired  will  be 
cheerfully  given.  Write  your  wants. 
K.    P.    MARCHAND  BROCK,  NEB. 

Sweet  Clover  Seed — Large  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
and  circular  how  to  grow  It  sent  free  on  re- 
quest.  E<l\v.  B.  Barton,  Box  32,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


TURPENTINE  DIDN'T  WORK 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  the  sea- 
son for'  corn  planting  approaches,  we 
would  like  to  know  if  anyone  has  a 
sure  preventive  for  cutworms  in 
corn.  In  the  spring  of  1911  we  tur- 
pentined our  corn  and  got  a  good 
stand  where  we  failed  the  year  before. 
Last  year  we  did  the  same,  but  the 
cutworms  took  nearly  all  of  our  first 
planting   and    the    ground  squirrels 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  Is 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  TOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  In  advance. 
We  PAT  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES— TOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if 
everything  Is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  TOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  TOU  SAVE  TOUR  MONET  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  TOU. 

Mall  as  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAT. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  1001  no.  oth  st.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

816  Court  Street  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


Dealers  Estimate  $1400 -  Ours  *700 


This  is  a  true  story — the  name  only  is  changed.  Bill  Jones,  a  Dakota 
farmer,  sent  the  bill  of  materials  for  his  new  house  to  three  nearby  lum- 
bermen. Their  estimates  were  $1400,  $1672  and  $1382.  Jones  thought 
them  high,  yet  knew  not  how  to  avoid  being  held  up.  Fortunately,  he 
saw  our  advertisement  in  his  farm  paper.  At  once  he  sent  his  bill  of 
materials  to  us.  A  week  later  he  had  our  estimare  of  $700.  Needless 
to  say  he  sent  us  his  order.  He  saved  $700,  and  was  more  than  delighted 
with  his  lumber.    We  can  save  you  money  just  as  we  did  "Bill  Jones." 

We  Own  Forests,  Railroads  and  Mills 

Our  forests  cover  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres.  Billions  and  billions  of  feet  of 
standing  timber — fir,  spruce,  cedar,  hemlock  and  western  soft  pine,  in  almost  inexhaust- 
ible quantities.  We  do  our  own  cutting,  logging  and  railroading.  _  Six  great  mills 
convert  this  timber  into  highest  quality  lumber  and  millwork.  Their  output  is  20  to 
30  cars  per  day.    All  the  benefits  of  this  wonderful  cost  reducing  organization  is  yours. 


These  Prices  Save  You  40  %  to  60  % 

<F.  O.  B.  Seattle) 
Tfoese  few  items  are  a  mere  glimpse  at  the 
hundreds  of  bargains  In  our  big  catalog  of  lum- 
1  er  and  millwork.    Write  for  it. 


Clear  red  cedar  shingles, 

per  M  $.2-  20 

Extra  #A*  red  cedar  shinsleB. 

per  M,  $l.tiu 


2  x  6  fir.  per  M 


.'  ft.  8  x 
x  I  3-8  5  crosa 
panel.  91.60 


We  Sell  You  Direct— Not  One 
Middleman  gets  a  Profit 

Lumber  as  purchased  from  your  local  dealercosts  too 
much,  because  there  are  too  many  profits  included  in  its 
cost.  Five  middlemen — wholesaler,  jobber,  commission 
man,  salesman  and  dealer — all  get  .1  fat  profit,  and  it 
all  is  included  in  the  dealer's  price  to  you. 

40%  to  60%  Saved  on  Lumber 
of  Celebrated  Quality 

Our  lumber  comes  from  the  famous  "Puget  Sound'' 
Region.  It's  beautiful  stuff!  No  sap  or  large  knots. 
Resists  decay.  Lasts  years  and  years.  Comes  clean  and 
straight.    No  warping  or  twisting. 

Immediate  Shipments — Quick 
Delivery 

We  carry  immense  stocks.  Can  ship  you  anything 
you  want  in  the  way  of  lumber  and  materials.  Mak'- 
all  shipments  within  an  average  of  24  to  48  hours.  Seven 
great  transcontinental  railways  hurry  our  shipments  to 
destination— reach  points  west  of  Mississippi  within  an 
average  of  two  weeks.  Deliver  our  shipments  at  your 
station  at  404  to  60*  saving  over  prices  of  every  com- 
petitor, local  or  oherwise. 


We  Guarantee  You 
Satisfaction 

We  lake  all  the  risk  of  pleasing  you.    We  back 
every  shipment  with  the  guarantee  that  it  will  Erade  be  - 
and  satisfy  you  in 


r"  ■ 


t-rthan  trust  or  combine  standards 
every  way.  or  money  refunded. 

One  Estimate  will 
Win  You 

We  ship  everything  for  building  complete 
lumber,  sash,  doors,  shingles,  millwork  and 
paint.     Send  us  your  bill  of  materials. 
Our  prices,  delivered  your  station,  will 
open  your  eyes  with  wonder.    Let  Ub 
show  you  in  actual  figures,  how  much 
we  can  save  you  on  the  building  you're 
planning.     If  you're  not  ready  for 
actual  figures,  post  yourself  on  our 
prices  anyhow. 


Hewitt- 
Lea-Funck  Co. 

Ar        €57  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

j&      Kindly  send  me  your  catalog  and  list 
M    of  prices  on  lumber  and  building  supplies 
laid  down  at  my  station. 

(Be  sure  lo  write  plainly) 


Mail  This  Coupon 
Today  for  Catalog 
and  Price  List 

657  First  Avenue 


ww  •■■I  I"7  1       /"*»  657  First  Ave 

Hewitt- Lea -runck  Co,,  se«tue,  wa.h 


# 
i 
i 
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Name 


Addres 


Business 


I  am  planning  to  build  as  follow; 
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Try  It  This  Year 

-Hire  a  Red  River  Special—] 

To  thresh  your  grain  this  year.  You 
will  save  more  of  your  grain  than  you 
ever  saved  before. 

Jos.  H.  Roberts  and  five  other  farm- 
ers of  Hughsville,  Mo.,  say:  "It  saved 
so  much  of  the  grain  that  would  have 
been  wasted  by  any  other  machine 
that  we  practically  got  our  threshing 
done  for  nothing." 

It  will  do  the  same  by  you.  Wecan  send 
you  hundreds  of  testimonials  like  above 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Insist  upon 
a  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL  this  year  and 

Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

The  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL  is  theonly 
Thresher  which  bdils  the  grain  out  of  t  he 
straw  like  you  would  do  with  a  pitchfork. 

The  BigCylinder,  "the Man  Behind  the 
Gun,"  the  patented  Grate  and  Check 
Plate  and  the  Shakers  which  beat  the  grain 
out  are  found  only  in  the  RED  RIVER 
SPECIAL.  All  other  kinds  expect  the 
grain  to  drop  out. 

Hire  a  Red  River  Special  this  year  and 
beat  it  out.    It  will  save  your  thresh  bill. 
Write  for  proof. 

NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

Builders  of  Threshers,  Engines  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


FEATHER  BED  BARGAINS 

Send  us  this  ad  with  $10.00  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship 
you  one  first-class.  New  40-pound  Feather  Bed;  one  pait 
f»< pound  New  Feather  Pillows,  w  orth  $2. SO;  one  (>  pound 
New  Feather  Bolster,  worth  $2.50;  anil  one  pair  Full  Size 
Blankets,  worth  $3.50,  all  for  S10.00.  All  new  goods  and  no 
trash.  Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. This  offer  is  good  for  a  short  time  only.  Mail  money 
order  now  or  write  for  circular  and  order  blanks.  Refer- 
ence,   American    Exchange     National    Bank.  Address 

SOUTHERN    FEATHER    AND  PILLOW  CO. 

Dept.  S7.  GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Eclipse  Engines 

T*««*»  C,'-„.,  Furnished  With  or 
I  UJU  Jlze.S.   Without  Pump  Jack 

A  pint  of  gasoline  will  run 
the  No.  1  Eclipse  engine  an 
hour  and  pump  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  against  80 
foot  head.  Adapted  to  run- 
ning  cream  separators, 
churns,  corn  shelters,  grind- 
stones, ice  cream  freezers,  etc. 

Handy  Reliable 
Low  Priced 

As  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  practical, 
owerful  engine. 
Manufactu  red  in 
our  immense  fac- 
tory on  the  latest 
automatic  machines. 

Large,  dust-proof 
bearings.  Thorough 
lubrication.  All  like 
parts  absolutely  interchangeable.  Starts 
easily  at  any  time.  No  danger  from  freezing. 

No.  2  Eclipse  Engine  is  twice  as  powerful 
as  No.  1.  Recommended  fordeepwell  pump- 
ing, wood  sawing,  feed-grinding,  etc.  State 
quantity  of  water  desired  in  24  hours  and 
we  will  send  catalog  No.  FR  896 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Kansas  City  Chicago  Omaha 
Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  iractors,  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Electric  tight  Plants,  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Grinders. 


op  Simp  Fndl  0J  J  joo  Gilianlzed 
Irlodir.      I  v'*r  St'.si  wind  i 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  i 
■tries.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In- 1 
Testlgate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  I 
price  lie. 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Seventh  8t„  Topeka,  Kansas 


CORNFIELD  CUTWORMS 

By  Myron  Swenk 

Entomologist,  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 

Editor's  Note — In  this  article  Professor  Swenk  discusses  the  different 
kinds  of  cutworms  found  in  Nebraska  cornfields  and  the  way  they  work,  in 
another  article,  to  follow  next  week,  he  gives  the  life  history  of  each  of  the 
principal  species  and  suggests  means  of  control.  These  two  articles  give 
the  most  complete  and  authentic  information  about  cutworms  ever  published 
in  this  state.    Every  farmer  should  read  them  carefully. 


Although  cutworms  are  a  perennial 
source  of  injury  to  garden  crops  and 
corn  in  Nebraska,  they  were  excep- 
tionally abundant  and  widespread 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  1911  and 
1912,  and  did  a  maximum  amount  of 
damage  during,  those  years.  In  the 
more  northern  counties  of  the  state 
they  were  most  troublesome  in  1911, 
but  over  the  state  as  a  whole  in  1912 
these  pests  worked  in  the  cornfields 
to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent, 
and  were  the  cause  of  more  loss  of 
stand  and  replanting  than  the  notori- 
ously poor  seed  of  that  year. 

The  average  farmer,  who  generally 
thinks  of  the  cutworm  as  a  single 
particular  kind  of  insect,  is  usually 
rather  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
name  cutworm  is  given  to  a  large 
number  of  quite  distinct,  though 
related,  caterpillars  of  similar  gen- 
eral habit  and  appearance.  All  of 
these  cutworms  are  the  lanvae  of 
certain  species  of  moths  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Noctuids  or  owlet 
moths,  these  being  the  dull  grayish 
or  brownish  moths  commonly  known 
as  "millers"  that  are  attracted  to  our 
houses  at  night.  We  have  now 
collected  and  identified  192  species 
of  Noctuid  moths    from    this  state, 


A  New  Cross 
Country  at  $1875 

Big 


Motor  Cars 


sales  proved  the  right  of  the  Cross  Country 
to  leadership  in  the  medium  priced  field. 
This  car  is  sold  at  $1875  with  l°ng  stroke 
motor,  fifteen  per  cent  increase  in  power,  and 
dual  ignition. 

It's  a  car  of  exceeding  beauty,  richly  finished 
in  light  Brewster  green.  Rakish,  low  and  bal- 
anced perfectly,  it  has  grace,  suggestion  ot 
speed,  and  lines  that  catch  and  hold  the  eye. 
It's  the  easiest  riding  car  we  know.  You  may 
tour  all  day  with  pleasure  and  return  without 
fatigue. 

You  will  never  know  the  meaning  of  JefFery 
service  until  you  get  a  Cross  Country.  The  ten 
thousand  mile  guarantee  goes  with  each  car. 
Started  electrically  by  push  button.  Press 
another,  you  light  the  lamps. 
Wheel  base,  120  inches.  Tread,  56  inches, 
option  60  inches.  Wheels,  36x4  demountable. 
Tires,  Goodyear  or  United  States,  36  x  4. 
Equipment  complete. 

Have  you  seen  the  new  Cross 
Country  at  $1875? 


The  Thomas  B.Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works,    Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches:  Boston,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco 


The  Cross  Country  #1875 


though  but  comparatively  few  of  the 
Noctuid  larvae  can  properly  be  classed 
as  cutworms. 

Altogether  we  know  of  at  least 
eighteen  different  kinds  of  cutworms 
that  injure  corn,  but  only  about  one- 
half  of  this  number  do  so  habitually 
and  seriously.  These  different  kinds 
vary  in  their  life  history  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  know  what  particular  kind  is  in- 
juring the  crops  if  it  is  to  be  fought 
intelligently  and  effectively.  But  as 
yet  we  have  not  worked  out  the  com- 
plete life  history  of  many — in  fact  for 
only  a  very  few — of  these  cutworms,: 
and  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
all  of  the  things  that  may  be  true  of 
certain  species  in  Illinois  or  Ohio 
may  not  be  true  of  that  same  species 
in  Nebraska.  We  have  learned  some 
things  in  the  last  two  years,  but  until 
funds  are  available  to  make  a 
thorough  and  extended  study  of  these 
insects  our  progress  in  solving  this 
important  problem  will  be  very  slow. 
However,  I  will  give  here  a  summary 
of  the  ascertained  facts  up  to  this 
time. 

Nebraska  Cutworm  Species 

In  Nebraska,  the  following  fourteen 
kinds  or  species  of  cutworms  occur 
commonly,  and  all  feed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  on  young  corn.  They 
are  arranged  in  the  approximate 
order  of  their  importance: 

The  western  army  cutworm  (Chori- 
zagrotis  agrestis,  etc.) ;  an  undeter- 
mined sand  hill  species  of  cutworm; 
the  dingy  cutworm  (Peltia  sub- 
gothica) ;  the  greasy  cutworm  (Agrotis 
ypsilon) ;  the  glassy  cutworm  (Hadena 
devastatrix) ;  the  W-marked  cutworm 
(Noctua  clandestina) ;  the  variegated 
cutworm  (Peridroma  margaritosa 
saucia) ;  the  spotted  cutworm  (Noctua 
c-nigrum) ;  the  dark-sided  cutworm 
(Paragrotis  messoria) ;  the  clay- 
backed  cutworm  (Feltia  gladiaria) 
the  western  striped  cutworm  (Feltia 
jaculifera) ;  the  granulated  cutworm 
(Feltia  annexa) ;  the  bronze  cutworm 
(Nephelodes  minians) ;  the  bristly 
cutworm  (Mamestra  renigera). 

In  1912  the  prevailing  cutworm 
over  much  of  the  state  was  the  west- 
ern army  cutworm  (Chorizagrotis). 
and  in  June  of  that  year  a  tremendous 
flight  of  these  moths  occurred.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  June  there  was 
an  unusually  heavy  flight  of  these 
cutworm  moths  on  the  grounds  at 
the  University  Farm,  thousands  of 
the  insects  fluttering  about  the  lights 
at  night,  while  during  the  day  they 
were  present  by  the  hundreds  in  all 
of  the  buildings  up  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  when  they 
began  to  disappear,  and  after  that 
only  normal  numbers  were  about. 
Similar  flights  occurred  all  over 
southern  Nebraska,  north  at  least  to 
Valley  county,  where  the  moths  were 
flying  from  June  4  to  25  "flocking 
into  houses  by  the  hundreds,"  and 
west  to  Frontier  and  Deuel  counties, 
June  7  to  29  where  the  farm  buildings 
were  "filed  by  millions  of  them." 

Three  forms  of  the  western  army 
cutworm  (C.  agrestis,  introferens 
and  auxiliaris)  were  present  in  these 
flights,  but,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
suggested,  these  three  are  probably 
only  varieties  of  a  single  kind  or 
species.  At  any  rate,  the  unusual 
abundance  of  these  moths  indicates 
that  much  of  the  early  injury  by 
cutworms  (that  is,  injury  during 
May)  was  probably  due  to  this  species, 
which  did  not,  however,  take  on  army 
worm  habits  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  known  to  do. 

Unknown  Sandhill  Cutworm 
In  both  1911  and  1912,  in  northern 
Nebraska,  from  eastern  Holt  county 
west  to  eastern  Cherry  and  south  to  1 
Custer,  the  prevailing  cutworm  was 
a  whitish  species  apparently  related 
to  the  glassy  cutworm,  but  which  we  , 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  rear  in 
our    experiments    and  consequently 
cannot  name  exactly.     This  species 
is  the  one  apparently  responsible  for 
most  of  the  damage  to  corn  in  that 
locality.    It  apparently  does  most  ot 
its  injury  in  new  ground  and  is  un- 
usually late  in  going  into  the  ground 
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to  pupate  in  the  spring,  not  before 
latter  June,  and  the  third  planting, 
which  is  the  first  to  escape  injury,  is 
consequently  usually  so  late  that 
much  immature  corn  is  the  result. 

Aside  from  these  two  species — the 
western  army  and  the  unknown  sandy 
land  species — which  were  very  im- 
portant pests  in  1911  and  1912,  our 
two  commonest  species  in  cornfields 
throughout  the  state,  year  after  year, 
are  the  dingy  cutworm  and  the  greasy 
cutworm,  the  two  being  equally  in- 
jurious. The  former  is  a  native 
species  occurring  throughout  the 
whole  United  States,  while  the  latter 
species  is  of  exceedingly  wide  dis- 
tribution and  occurs  in  most  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  In  addition  to 
their  depredations  on  corn,  these 
species  feed  upon  grasses,  practically 
all  garden  crops  and  several  fruits. 
While  both  are  most  injurious  where 
corn  follows  grass,  the  dingy  cut- 
worm, at  least,  may  persist  in  corn- 
fields from  year  to  year,  developing 
in  the  fall   partly   upon  the  tender 


^  ou  snut  out  all  the  rain  when 
you  button  a 

FISH  BRAND  REFLEX 
SLICKER 

This  design  shows  you  why. 


See  those  edges  turned  back,  or  Re- 

flexed  ?    When  the  Reflex  Slicker  is 

buttoned  they  catch  all  the  water  that 

runs  in  at  the  front  and  conduct  it  to 

the  bottom.  i 

Sold  everywhere  at  $3.00 
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Husk  When  You  Please 

No  need  of  waiting  for  the  custom 
man.    Use  a 

Rumely- Adams  Husker 

and  husk  when  your  fodder  is  right.  No 
extra  men  to  board.     Simply  attach  an 

8  h.p.  Rumely-Olds  Engine 

and  get  the  cheapest  power.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple, strong,  well  built  engine- -steady  run- 
ning, adjusts  instantly  under  any  load. 

It  will  do  your  husking  when  you  want 
it  done— and  you  can  use  it  for  a  hun- 
dred other  jobs.     Any  size  or  style. 
Portable,    stationary  or  skid- mounted. 
Write  for  Data  Book,  No.  344,  on  the  Rumely- 
Olds  Engine,  and  information  about  the  Rumelu- 
Adams    Husker.      We  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  inquires.  Ask 
the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 

T,INCOLN 
Home  Office:  LaPorte,  Ind.  559  j 


The  Haider  Book  on 
TractorfarmingFree 


Find  out  how  to  solve  the  hired  help  problem 
v„  cut  your  1ar.11  operating  expenses  60? 
m2m.?S     ?"ord  ,0  be  without  the 
?in^  f  Trac,tor,  because  it  will  do  any 
ri=2  Jt  Hor,k  ln  ,he  lield.  belt  <"•  on  the 
road  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


TheHeider  Tractor 
\Pdys  for  Itself. 


Its  light  weight, 
great  po  w  e  r. 
simple  opera- 
tion, economi- 
cal fuel  con- 
sumption make 
it  the  be«t  and 
most  practical 
all-purp  o  s  e 
one-man  trac- 
tor manufac- 
tured. Investigate  n^*"*    Write  for  free  book. 
|Heider  Mlg,  Co..     250  Main  St..  Carroll.  Iowa 


weeds  springing  up  in  the  field  and 
wintering  over  in  the  cornfields, 
where  they  are  found  generally  dis- 
tributed the  following  spring. 

The  glassy  cutworm  is  close  to  the 
dingy  cutworm  in  point  of  injury, 
and  occurs  over  the  whole  state, 
principally  in  low  grass  lands  and 
timothy  meadows  and  in  fields  of 
corn  and  small  grains  where  these 
have  followed  grass.  Another  cut- 
worm easily  ranked  among  the 
species  most  injurious  to  corn  is  the 
W-marked,  which  occurs  over  most 
of  the  United  States  and  also  attacks 
small  grains,  grass,  clover  and  garden 
truck.  Its  relative,  the  spotted  cut- 
worm, and  the  dark-sided  cutworm 
are  common,  but  are  more  of  a  garden 
than  cornfield  species,  and  only  occa- 
sionally infest  the  latter,  usually  by 
migrating  in  from  the  outside. 

The  bronze  cutworm,  clay-backed 
cutworm  and  western  striped  cut- 
worm are  more  particularly  enemies 
in  grass  lands  and  pastures,  but  they 
sometimes  enter  cornfields  from 
without  and  do  severe  injury  in  them 
or  injure  fields  following  sod.  The 
granulated  cutworm  and  bristly  cut- 
worm are  general  feeders  that  attack 
corn  as  one  food  plant  among  a  long 
list  of  other  plants  apparently  equally 
relished.  The  variegated  cutworm 
also  attacks  corn,  but  with  us  is  more 
particularly  an  alfalfa  pest. 

How  to  Recognize  Kinds 

It  may  prove  a  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, matter  for  the  farmer  to 
distinguish  these  various  kinds  or 
species  of  cutworms.  As  entomologist 
at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
I  shall  always  be  glad  to  name  these 
insects,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  and  to 
give  such  special  advice  as  I  can 
covering  the  particular  species,  if 
specimens  are  sent  with  a  statement 
of  the  recent  history  of  the  field  from 
which  they  were  taken. 

Briefly,  the  glassy  cutworm  may  be 
distinguished  at  once  by  its  unspotted, 
glassy  white  color  with  a  bright  red 
head  and  neck  shield;  the  unnamed 
sandhill  species  is  similar  to  this 
but  has  a  smaller,  pale  head;  the 
bronze  cutworm  can  be  distinguished 
by  its  five  broad,  dark-bronze  body 
stripes  and  pale  head;  the  variegated 
cutworm  by  the  four  to  six  round 
yellow  spots  down  the  back,  and  the 
large  velvety  black  area  on  the  next 
to  the  last  body  segment;  the 
W-marked  cutworm  by  the  four  rows 
of  oblique  black  lines,  roughly  form- 
ing the  letter  W,  on  the  middle  body 
segments;  the  spotted  cutworm  by 
the  two  rows  of  triangular  spots, 
darkest  near  the  end  of  the  body  and 
gradually  fading  out  toward  the  head. 

The  dingy  and  western  striped 
cutworms  may  be  recognized  by  the 
broad,  grayish  back  stripe  and  dingy 
gray  side  stripe  between  which  is  a 
dusty  band  of  the  same  intensity 
throughout  but  more  or  less  notched 
at  the  front  of  each  body  segment; 
the  granulated  cutworm  by  its  rough- 
ened granulated  skin;  the  dark-sided 
cutworm  by  the  broad  ash-gray  back 
strips,  dark  side  stripes,  and  lack  of 
spots;  the  greasy  cutworm  by  its 
greasy  gray  color  with  a  dull  yellow- 
ish, back  stripe  and  greenish  yellow 
under-parts;  the  bristly,  clay-backed 
and  western  army  cutworms  by  the 
broad  pale  back  stripe  divided  by  a 
narrow  but  distinct  white  line,  edged 
with  a  darker  one,  but  all  differing 
in  size. 

Damage  by  Cutworms 

Cutworms  have  received  their 
common  name  because  of  their  char- 
acteristic habit  of  cutting  off  the 
stems  of  young  plants  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Without  doubt 
corn  is  the  most  extensively  injured 
crop,  as  thousands  of  acres  have  to 
be  replanted  annually  because  of 
these  pests,  but  small  grain,  alfalfa 
and  clover,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
various  garden  crops  are  also  at- 
tacked. An  individual  cutworm  may 
destroy  several  plants  in  a  single 
night,  devouring  only  the  tender  tips 
or  merely  lapping  the  sap  from  the 
severed  ends,  and  it  is  this  habit 
of  destroying  so  much  more  than 
they  consume  that  makes  them  par- 
ticularly obnoxious. 

Typical  cutworm  injury  is  that  of 
the  greasy  cutworm,  for  instance, 
which  habitually  cuts  off  the  plants 
at  night  about  one-half  inch  above 
the  ground  and  drags  portions  of 
them  into  a  hiding  place  to  feed  upon 
by  day.  The  glassy  cutworm,  how- 
ever, differs  from  the  othei  corn 
cutworms  in  working  almost  entirely 
under  ground,  in  burrows  about  two 
inches  down,  cutting  off  the  stem 
beneath  the  surface  and  severing  the 


roots  close  to  the  base  of  the  stem. 
The  attack  of  cutworms  on  corn,  in 
addition  to  this  typical  cutting  off  of 
the  young  plants,  includes  gnawing 
into  the  stalk  without  severing  it, 
after  the  manner  of,  the  webworms, 
and  devouring  the  leaves,  as  do  the 
armyworms.  The  clay-backed  cut- 
worm seizes  the  corn  leaf  by  the 
drooping  tip,  draws  this  down  and 
devours  the  leaf  to  the  base.  The 
bronze  cutworm  consumes  the  entire 
plant.  Several  kinds  of  cutworms, 
notably  the  W-marked,  variegated, 
dingy,  dark-sided,  and  bronze,  climb 
freely  up  the  stems  of  plants  at  night 
to  feed,  even  up  trees  and  bushes 
to  eat  the  tender  buds,  flowers  and 
leave;  species  with  such  habits  are 
known  as  climbing  cutworms. 
Work  at  IVight 
As  has  been  stated,  cutworm  depre- 
dations are  committed  almost  entirely 
at  night,  the  worms  sluggishly  spend- 
ing the  day  lying  closely  curled  up 
in  a  circle  within  some  cool  concealed 
retreat  out  of  the  sun's  rays,  such 
as  under  a  clod  or  bit  of  debris  lying 
on  the  ground,  or  else  buried  a  short 
distance  in  the  soil  near  the  attacked 
plants,  part  of  which  they  sometimes 
drag  into  their  burrows  with  them. 
However,  at  times  of  great  abundance 
of  cutworms,  and  a  consequent  scar- 
city of  food,  some  species,  such  as 
the  granulated  or  western  army  cut- 
worms, will  feed  more  or  less  above 
ground  by  day,  especially  in  cloudy 
\\  eather. 

The  injury  to  corn  usually  becomes 
evident  while  the  plants  are  yet  very 
small;  a  single  hill  may  sometimes 
contain  from  several  to  two  dozen 
cutworms.  Not  infrequently  it  hap- 
pens that  the  cutworms  in  grass 
lands,  meadows  and  pastures  increase 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  become 
so  crowded  that  food  grows  scarce; 
they  then  develop  a  migratory  habit, 
like  their  relative  the  armyworm, 
and  invade  cornfields,  especially  the 
outer  rows  of  the  field.  The  western 
army,  bronze,  clay-backed,  western 
striped  and  variegated  cutworms  are 
especially  likely  to  migrate  in  this 
way,  and  at  such  times  may  be- 
come exceedingly  destructive  over  a 
limited  area. 


MAY  PLANT  CORN  TOO  THICK 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  After  read- 
ing the  communication  from  Mr.  G. 
A.  Roedel  of  Red  Willow  county  in 
the  issue  of  March  12  I  was  prompted 
to  relate  my  experience  in  double 
listing  for  corn  the  first  year  on  this 
farm.  At  the  close  of  the  listing 
season  of  that  year  the  ground  be- 
came very  dry.  Contrary  to  my  in- 
structions, the  man  who  was  listing 
for  me  failed  to  get  the  lister  down 
to  moist  earth  and  the  consequence 
was  that  what  the  squirrels  did  not 
get  lay  in  a  little  shallow  soil. 

This  work  was  done  on  the  last 
days  of  May.  On  the  second  day  of 
June  I  commenced  to  replant  a  por- 
tion of  this  field  by  splitting  the 
ridges,  which  I  found  full  of  mois- 
ture. The  subsoiler  was  set  deeply 
into  the  ground,  and  as  the  soil  was 
warm  I  covered  the  corn  four  and 
five  inches  deep.  In  five  days  the 
corn  was  coming  through  the  ground 
and  made  a  much  better  yield  than 
the  rest  of  the  field  that  was  not 
replanted. 

What  Mr.  Roedel  says  in  regard 
to  planting  two  rows  of  corn  and 
then  omitting  one  might  be  a  good 
idea,  though  I  have  never  tried  plant- 
ing in  that  way.  I  have  often  noticed 
that  where  there  was  a  thin  place 
in  the  cornfield  the  stalks  were  well 
filled  with  large  ears.  I  believe  as 
a  rule  we  get  our  corn  too  thick  in 
this  part  of  the  state. 

If  I  were  to  plant  two  rows  and 
omit  one,  as  Mr.  Roedel  suggests,  I 
would  go  him  one  better  and  plant 
pumpkin  seeds  in  the  third  row.  The 
pumpkins  would  not  obstruct  the  air, 
neither  would  they  take  up  enough 
moisture  to  damage  the  corn  to  any 
great  extent.  Indeed,  the  vines  would 
serve  as  a  mulch  for  the  corn. 

C.   S.  FRAZIBR. 

Frontier  Co.. 


It  isn't  the  amount  of  moisture  that 
falls  but  the  amount  that  goes  into 
the  soil  and  finally  comes  out  through 
the  leaves  of  crop  plants  that  counts 
in  crop  production.  The  first  duty  of 
the  farmer  of  this  region  is  to  fit  the 
soil  to  receive  moisture  as  it  falls; 
the  second  is  to  see  that  as  little  as 
possible  escapes  in  any  other  way 
than  by  transpiration  from  plants 
worth  while  —  the  latter  means  to 
"swat"  the  weeds. 


Richmond  Talk  No.  12 

Most  transmissions  are  wrecked 
by  bad  controls.  The  ends  of  the 
gear  cogs  are  battered  ind  then 
trouble  commences. 

The  RICHMOND  transmission 
control  is  safe-guarded.  A  steel 
ball  must  fit  in  a  retreat  in  one 


gear  shift  before  the  other  gear 
shift  can  remove.  It  is  impossible 
for  both  gear  shifts  to  be  operated 
at  the  same  time.  The  idea  is  to 
safe-guard  the  owner,  to  take  care 
of  a  well  built  transmission,  to 
insure  the  transmission  from  self- 
destruction  and  at  the  same  time  to 
insure  the  driver  against  disaster. 

Price  $1200,  including  mohair  top 
and  envelope,  prest-o-lite  tank, 
windshield,  nickel  finish  and  me- 
chanical tire  inflator. 
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Don't 
Waste 
Moisture 


Conserve 
The  Moisture 

THE  "Acme"  cuts  through 
to  the  undersoil,  thoroughly 
compacting  it  and  leaving  no 
lumps  or  voids  between  the  furrows. 
The  top  soil  is  mulched.   These  con- 
ditions  attract  and  conserve  all  the 
moisture,  insuring  a  successful  crop. 

ACME 

Pulverizing   Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

OD  Plowed- Down  Corn  Stubble,  the  "Acme"  Leave 
All  Trash  Buried  where  it  does  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
"Acme"  Harrow  is  made  in  all  sizes. 

Write  Today  For  Catalogue 

It  illustrates    and    describes  the 
"Acme"  line.  You  should  see  it  before 
you  buy  »ny  harr<?w.  2s323 
DUANE  H.  NASH.  Inc..  341  Division  Ave..  Millineton,  N.J. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Okla. 
City,  Okia..  Denver  Colo.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

YOUR  MONEY  DEPOSITED  WITH  US 

B%  INTEREST 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 
Write  for  Information 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307    N    STREET  JLTNCOLN,  NEB. 

Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ad? 
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ARCADIAN 

Malleable -Non-breakable 

RANGE 


Saves  Fuel  Because  Built 
Like  a  Locomotive  Boiler 

No  range  can  long  remain  a  good 
baker,  and  be  economical  of  fuel 
unless  the  seams  remain  airtight. 

If  the  seams  let  in  the  air,  false 
drafts  fan  the  fire — you  can't  shut 
the  stove  off.  Or,  if  the  false  drafts 
come  on  top  of  the  fire,  the  fire  is 
deadened — can't  do  good  baking. 

So-called  steel  and  cast  iron  stoves 
cannot  be  made  airtight,  because 
these  metals  are  too  brittle  to  be 
riveted.  They  can  only  be  bolted 
together  and  open  seams  stuffed 
with  stove  putty,  which  soon  falls 
out  and  lets  in  false  drafts. 

Only  the  ARCADIAN  Malleable 
Range,  made  of  tough,  malleable 
iron  and  charcoal-iron  plates,  can 
be  riveted  together  like  alocomotive 
boiler  and  made  lastingly  air-tight. 


Get  Our  Free  Book 

Read  the  inside  facts  about  Arcad- 
ian range  construction — how  it  cuts 
down  fuel  bills  at  least  one-third, 
how  it  stays  a  perfect  baker,  not 
only  the  first  year,  but  for  a  life- 
time, how  it  never  needs  blacken- 
ing—just a  wipe-off  with  an  oily 
rag;  how  everything  is  handy,  how 
it  saves  steps  for  the  housewife — 
and  pays  for  itself  over  and  over  in 
the  fuel  it  saves. 

Write  for  this  interesting  free  booklet. 
It  is  mighty  valuable  to  anyone  who  thinks 
of  buying  a  range — shows  how  to  pick  out 
the  weak  points  r  I  poor  ranges.  Don't 
get  a  range  without  first  getting  this  valu- 
able free  book.  Write  today.  The  Arcad- 
ian is  sold  by  dealers. 

ARCADIAN  MALLEABLE  RANGE  CO. 
Dept.  23  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


PATCHTC   That    Protect   and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  lor  Search 
BOOKS,  AOVICE  UNO  SEARCHES  FREt 
Wation  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington,  D  C 


Read  the  ads.— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


KODAK 

on  the  Farm 

There's  a  practical,  common  sense 
use  for  the  Kodak  on  every  well  regu- 
lated farm.  It's  rapidly  becoming 
a  necessity  to  the  business  farmer. 
Pictures  of  stock  and  poultry  to  be 
sent  to  prospective  customers,  pic- 
tures of  crops  at  certain  stages  of 
their  growth  as  a  matter  of  valuable 
record,  pictures  of  fat  or  lean  cattle 
and  hogs  and  horses  as  a  record  of 
certain  methods  of  feeding,  pictures 
of  buildings  that  are  to  be  re  modeled, 
pictures  of  desirable  features  in  other 
peoples  buildings — you  can  use  all 
these  to  advantage  in  your  business. 

And  you  can  make  good  pictures 
with  a  Kodak,  or  with  a  Brownie  and 
can  successfully  do  the  developing 
and  printing.  No  dark  room,  no 
fragile  glass  plates.  Nothing  com- 
plicated. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
goods  and  give  you  a  catalogue,  or 
write  us  and  we  will  mail  catalogue 
without  charge  and  give  you  the 
address  of  your  nearest  Kodak 
dealer. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
412  State  St.,       Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Easier  Window  Cleaning 


— that's  only  one  of  the  many 
uses  of  Borax  for  a  cleaner  and 
brighter  home.  Get  a  package 
of  20  Mule  Team  Borax  and  see 
how  much  work  it  will  save  you. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  original  20 
Mule  Team  Borax. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 


20  MULE  TEAM 


{PLUMBING  CATALOG 


Buy  goods  direct  from  manufacturer 
and  easily  lnstallthem yourself  ,tbus 

Save  Big  Money  XlZ%Ml^ 

bathtubs. sinks, etc.  Send  name  today  for  big  FKEE 
illustrated  186-page  catalog. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO., 
1418  sixth  St.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


PAnilFBO  1  MAKE  TRAPS  FOh 
bUl  Htlfd  catching    Pocket  Gopheri 

*■ " 1  Write   for   FREE  Booklet 

A.   F.   KENKEN     Box  5     KRAMER  NEB 


HONORBILT 
SHOES 


For  Men, 
Women  and 
Children 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  lead  in  style, 
fit,  comfort  and  wearing  quality.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  find  shoes  of 
equal  style  so  dependable  for  wear.  The 
choicest  leather  is  used  in  making  Honor- 
bilt Shoes.  They  are  built  to  last  a  long 
time  and  keep  their  shape  to  the  end .  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Shoes  are  "built  on  honor." 

If  you  want  style  and  quality  without  extra 
cost,  ask  your  dealer  for  Honorbilt  Shoes. 
If  not  obtainable,  write  to  us. 

WARNING— Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for 
men,  women  and  children;  Drysox,  Yerma  Cushion 
Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

FREE — Send  name  of  dealer  who  does  not  handle  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Shoes  and  we  will  send  you  free,  postpaid,  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  Martha  or  George  Washington,  size  15x20. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee. 


HONORBILT 


bnvQ  Circle 

Pa//   it  <alorv6> 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  tc 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  I*  McKenney.  Palmer.  Neb. 

Spring  Stirrings  and  Memories 

"In  the  spring  the  young  man's 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love,"  so  the  poet  says.  But,  being 
neither  a  man  nor  very  young,  my 
fancy  more  prosaically  turns  to 
thoughts  of  gardening  and  flowers 
as  spring  harbingers  appear.  No 
sooner  do  the  robins  come  and  green 
shoots  begin  to  push  up  from  grass 
roots  than  1  begin  to  think  of  garden 
and  flowers  and  to  watch  the  trees 
come  to  life.  It  always  brings  mem- 
ories of  what  wonders  used  to  unfold 
before  my  childish  eyes,  and  for 
fleeting  moments  1  live  early  im- 
pressions over  again. 

I  remember  —  don't  you?  —  what  a 
wonderful  time  spring  used  to  be 
after  the  long,  long  winters,  and  how 
I  used  to  love  to  wander  out  over  the 
meadows  and  hunt  for  the  first 
flowers.  The  meadows  and  roadsides 
were  nearly  always  burned  off  then 
as  a  protection  from  prairie  fires,  and 
the  green  carpet  of  grass  came  up 
clean  and  short,  and  the  flowers  were 
easily  found. 

First  came  the  buffalo  peas,  that 
put.  forth  their  blossoms  almost  as 
soon  as  their  first  shoots  were 
through  the  ground.  They  were  not 
brilliant  nor  particularly  pretty,  but 
they  were  flowers  and  we  gathered 
them  lovingly  and  carried  them  by 
armloads  to  "teacher,"  who,  of 
course,  seemed  delighted.  Then  came 
the  starry,  yellow  grass-fldwers,  that 
came  up  in  the  short  grass  and 
seemed  to  turn  the  meadow  into 
fairyland  over  night,  studding  the 
green  carpet  with  millions  of  golden 
stars. 

1  used  to  wonder  vaguely  if  the 
fragments  of  stars  that  shot  across 
the  sky  and  shattered  in  midair  fell 
to  the  ground  and  came  up  in  the 
meadows.  There  were  other  grass- 
flowers  later,  but  none  so  beautiful 
as  these  golden  ones.  Then  came  the 
"Johnny-jump-ups,"  followed  later  by 
dogtooth  violets,  and  wiih  these  we 
used  to  gather  sheep  sorrel  blossoms. 
We  ate  the  sour  petals  and  leaves  as 
though  they  were  the  greatest 
delicacy. 

*    *  * 

With  the  early  flowers  came  the 
dainty  lady-slippers,  the  like  of  which 
1,  have  never  seen  anywhere  except 
oil  those  low-lying,  moist  meadows. 
Almost  before  we  knew  it,  and  before 
we  discovered  the  lily-like  leaves,  the 
waxen,  delicately  veined,  fragrant 
moccasins — that  seemed  as  though 
they  might  verily  have  been  fashioned 
for  fairy  feet — lifted  their  white  heads 
and  revealed  themselves  to  our  de- 
lighted eyes.  Only  in  one  place  do  I 
know  of  any  now,  and  I  watch  them, 
jealously,  grow  fewer  each  year. 

And  the  beautiful,  fragrant  sweet 
peas  bloomed  about  the  same  time, 
showing  especially  brilliant  coloring 
where  they  came  up  in  the  plowed 
fields.  Cultivation  is  driving  those 
out  too,  and  we  see  them  only  in 
isolated  places  now.  And  how  we 
watched  for  the  first  wild  roses,  and 
the  first  of  all  the  other  beautiful 
flowers  that  grew  on  the  prairies  in 
their  season.  Some  of  them  I  never 
see  any  more.  Perhaps  they  still 
grow  in  places,  but  cultivation  has 
destroyed  many  of  them.  It  has  been 
long  since  I  have  seen  a  blue  gentian, 
and  only  occasionally  do  I  see  a 
free-blooming  sensitive  plant,  whereas 
they  used  to  grow  in  riotous  pro- 
fusion and  were  a  thorny  nuisance 
in  the  hay. 

In  those  days  there  were  few 
fences  and  the  cattle  had  to  be  herded 
on  the  meadows  when  they  were  not 
lariated  near  the  house.  It  was  a 
never-ending  delight  to  wander  over 
the  meadows,  sometimes  knee-deep 
in  the,  thick  grass  (knee-deep  wasn't 
very  high  grass  then)  with  one  eye 
on  the  cattle  and  the  other  on  the 
lookout  for  flowers  and  odd  grasses. 

Afraid  of  snakes?  Oh  no!  Very 
early  we  were/  taught  that  rattle- 
snakes were  the  only  kind  to  be 
feared,  and  they  were  not  numerous. 
We  knew  the  others  would  let  us 
alone  if  we  let  them  alone,  but  very 
often  if  we  had  a  stick  large  enough 
we  valiantly  slew  them  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  since  they  were  snakes 
death  was  their  merited  portion.  I 
have  learned  better  since,  and  now 
non-poisonous    snakes    have  nothing 


to  fear  from  me  if  they  do  not  ac- 
miire  a  taste  for  my  chickens  or  eggs. 
We  unconsciously  learned  the  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  the  field  creatures 
and  knew  no  fear  of  them. 

Oh,  one  spring  joy  1  had  almost 
forgotten!  Did  you  ever  wade  about 
in  the  spring  puddles  and  catch  polly- 
wogs — great,  big,  f'al  ones  that 
wiggled  about  on  your  palms  and 
looked  so  "cute?"  We  found  trie 
ropes  of  tiny  black  eggs  in  the  ditcher 
and  watched  them  grow  from  wee 
black  specks  to  little  I'roglets  and 
toadlets  before  our  very  eyes,  and 
then  some  day  after  a  rain  there 
were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  little 
toads  hopping  everywhere.  And 
what  fun  it  was  to  catch  a  whole  box- 
full  out  of  the  ruts  in  the  road  and 
then  take  them  to  some  safe  place 
and  dump  them  out  to  hop  away  to 
safety!  I  wonder  what  becomes  of 
all  the  little  toads  that  hop  about 
sometimes? 

*    *  * 

There  are  compensations,  of  course, 
in  the  knowledge  that  one  gains  with 
age  and  experience,  but  is  there  ever 
anything  in  after  years  so  wonderful 
as  the  panorama  of  nature  that  lif ^ 
unfolds  before  the  wondering  gaze 
of  the  country-bred  child?  Truly, 
to  have  missed  that  is  to  have  missed 
much. 


A  Good.  Quick  and  Easy  Cake 

For  8  lunch  at  school  and  after 
school  when  they  come  home  raven- 
ously hungry,  the  children  like  this 
wholesome,  quickly  made  cake:  An 
hour  or  several  hours  before  you  are 
ready  to  make  it,  pour  boiling  water 
over  a  package  of  raisins.  I  use  the 
full-weight  packages  of  seedless 
raisins,  which  are  free  from  stems 
and  very  clean.  Beat  together  two 
cups  ot  sugar,  three  eggs  and  about 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  add  a  cup- 
ful of  sour  cream  (not  too  rich),  and 
half  of  a  level  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Stir  these  together  and  add  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  flour  in  which  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
has  been  sifted.  Squeeze  the  raisins 
dry,  flour  slightly  and  stir  into  the 
batter.  A  little  more  or  less  flour 
may  be  added  according  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  cream.  Bake  in  a  loaf. 
Nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  cloves  may 
be  added  if  spice  is  relished,  but  we 
prefer  it  plain. 


In  House  Cleaning  Time 

To  Home  Circle:  To  remove  old 
wall  paper,  clear  the  room  of  all 
furniture,  curtains  and  carpet.  Dust 
the  tops  of  doors  and  windows,  then 
bring  the  gasoline  stove  into  the 
empty  room.  Set  two  dishpans  of 
water  on  the  lighted  burners  and 
close  the  room  tight  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  The  old  paper  then  comes  off 
easily  and  the  room  is  ready  for  the 
paper-hanger  with  but  little  work. 

In  putting  down  a  new  matting 
this  spring  try  sewing  the  breadths 
together  with  a  long,  loose  stitch, 
using  stout  carpet  thread,  and  then 
lay  it  as  you  would  any  carpet. 

Cover  the  bedsprings  with  a  spread 
of  sheeting  or  ticking,  sewing  tap?s 
to  each  corner  to  keep  it  tied  on 
firmly.  It  protects  the  mattress  from 
rust  and  wear.  • 

After  the  carpets  have  been  beaten, 
scatter  over  them  salt  and  meal  in 
equal  proportions  and  sweep.  This 
treatment  brightens  up  a  carpet 
wonderfully. 

Old  window  shades  can  be  fresh- 
ened by  turning  them  upside  down. 
Do  not  wait  for  spring  cleaning  to 
mend  furniture.  If  a  leg  or  rung  of 
a  chair  becomes  loosened  mend  it  at 
once.  One  can  set  up  a  glue  pot  with 
an  empty  can  of  a  small  size  and  a 
larger  one  for  the  water,  and  be 
independent  of  outside  help  in  mend- 
ing small  articles. 

No  part  of  the  house  needs  a  more 
thorough  cleaning  than  the  cellar. 
Many  attacks  of  illness  can  be  traced 
directly  to  a  damp  cellar,  or  one  filled 
with  all  manner  of  refuse.  A  clear- 
ing out  of  decomposing  vegetables, 
free  use  of  lye  water,  whitewash, 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  will  often 
save  doctor  bills.  S.  G. 


When  shoes  are  damp  and  hard  to 
polish  add  a  drop  or  two  of  paraffin 
oil  to  the  blacking  and  they  will 
polish  readily.  This  prevents  the 
leather  from  cracking  also. 


Butter  the  pan  or  dish  in  which 
you  melt  chocolate  for  fillings.  It 
keeps   the   chocolate    from  sticking 

and  saves  waste. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L,  McKenney.  Palmer.  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

On  the  Danger  Lille 

On  one  of  our  holidays  about  three 
and  a  half  years  ago  my  brother  and 
listers  and  1  thought  we  would  coast 
down  hill.  We  lived  in  the  country 
not  far  from  the  railroad  track.  We 
had  an  old  cart  which  my  brothers 
had  covered  with  burlap,  and  at  a 
little  distance  it  looked  like  a  little 
carriage.  I  was  just  nine  years  old 
and  my  brother  was  twelve.  The 
younger  brother  was  seven  and  my 
pister  was  three  years  old.  We  took 
the  cart  to  the  railroad  track  in  order 
that  we  might  come  down  a  slope 
We  had  got  down  twice  successfully, 
but  tli3  third  time  we  tried  the  cart 
caught  somehow  and  would  not  move 
and  there  we  all  four  were  in  it 
and  on  the  track. 

Presently  T  pushed  aside  a  piece 
of  burlap  to  see  what  the  rumbling 
noise  was.  and  was  terror-stricken 
when  I  saw  a  train  co  ning  down  the 
grade.  It  was  backing  down  and  did 
not  whistle.  It  was  about  fifty  rods 
from  us.  1  tried  to  scream  but  could 
not  utter  a  sound.  But,  luckily  for 
us,  a  carriage  full  of  people  came 
along  just  then.  The  driver  whipped 
iap  his  horses  to  get  across  before  the 
train  reached  the  crossing  and  then 
the  man  saw  our  danger.  He  took 
his  little  girl  and  leaped  from  the 
carriage  and  gave  our  cart  a  mighty 
push  and  it  rolled  off  the  track  and 
out  of  danger. 

T  was  almost  paralyzed  with 
fright.  The  man's  daughter  caught 
the  lines  when  he  jumped  out  and 
tried  to  check  the  horses,  but  they 
got  frightened  and  dashed  on  to  the 
cattle-guard.  The  train  was  so  close 
by  that  time  that  it  looked  as  though 
they  would  all  be  killed,  but  the 
brother  of  the  girl  leaped*  to  the 
ground  and  led  the  horses  across  the 
track  and  all  were  saved.  If  we  had 
minded  mamma  and  stayed  in  the 
yard  with  that  cart  we  would  not 
have  had  such  a  frightful  experience. 
— Beatrice  Smith,  age  12,  Albany,  Mo. 


Mothering  the  Lambkins 

Billy  and  Nannie  were  my  pet 
lambs.  Their  mother  died  and  I  fed 
them  milk  from  a  bottle.  When  they 
were  small  I  fed  them  six  times  a 
day,  but  when  they  grew  older  I  fed 
them  only  three  times  a  day.  They 
liad  the  pink-eye  when  they  were 
two  months  old.  I  washed  their  eyes 
in  salt  water  quite  often  and  put 
vaseline  on  them.  Nannie  got  well 
again,  nut  Billy  was  blind  in  his  left 
eye.  They  were  very_  playful  and 
would  follow  me  when  I  was  doing 
my  work;  they  would  even  follow  me 
into  the  house  if  I  was  not  careful. 
When  they  were  five  months  old  they 
chewed  the  nipples  on  the  bottles  and 
I  had  to  stop  feeding  them.  They 
soon  grew  large  and  were  put  in  the 
lot  with  the  other  sheep. — Alice  Esther 
Brackett,  age  11,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


The  Horse  Laughed  Last 

One  day  last  summer  two  of  my 
friends  came  over  to  my  home  to 
play.  They  came  on  the  running 
gears  of  an  old  buggy,  with  an  old 
horse  hitched  to  it.  After  I  had 
finished  my  work  I  thought  1  would 
take  the  old  buggy  and  go  for  a  ride, 
so  I  asked  one  of  my  friends  to  go 
with  me  and  wt  started  out.  We 
went  down  about  half  a  mile  north 
of  our  house,  but  when  we  were 
laughing  and  having  a  fine  time  the 
horse  started  to  run.  She  ran  into  a 
deep  rut  in  the  road  and  we  both  fell 
off.  then  she  started  for  home  and 
left  us  lying  there.  -We  jumped  up 
and  caught  her.  but  we  had  to  run 
pretty  fast.  The  fall  didn't  hurt  us 
much,  but  it  made  a  great  scar  on 
my  face  and  it  is  there  yet.  The  next 
time  we  went  riding  we  were  more 
careful. — Mildred  Fisher,  age  12,  Ful- 

lerton,  Neb.   

A  Disastrous  Fire 

The  first  day  of  November.  1910, 
we  rose  early  in  the  morning  intend- 
ing to  begin  gathering  corn.  Mother 
was  busy  getting  breakfast  and  I  had 
just  got  up  and  was  dressing  my 
feet  when  we  heard  a  loud  crashing 
noise  up  in  the  attic.  Looking  up  I 
saw  the  house  was  on  fire.  I  had  but 
one  shoe  on,  but  1  was  so  excited 
that   1  didn't  stop  to  get  the  other. 


We  rushed  around  and  saved  a  few 
things 

The  neighbors  saw  the  fire  and 
rushed  in  to  help,  but  it  was  too 
late,  foi  the  house  was  all  ablaze. 
The  wind  was  strong  from-  the  north- 
west and  the  barn  and  granary  were 
southwest  of  the  house.  We  got  the 
horses  and  harness  out  of  the  barn. 
By  that  time  a  large  crowd  was  there, 
and  by  pouring  much  water  on  the 
barn  it  was  saved.  We  went  to  a 
neighbor's  house  and  stayed  with 
them  until  we  had  a  new  house  built. 
— Lawrence  McManus,  age  14,  Oppor- 
tunity. Neb. 


Training  the  Colt 

We  have  a  three-.v  car-old  colt 
named  Prince.  He  will  come  when 
we  call  him.  Not  long  ago  I  was  out 
playing  with  the  horses  when  papa 
came  up  and  called  Prince,  who 
thought  papa  would  give  him  some 
corn  as  I  had  been  doing.  Instead, 
he  found  papa  on  his  back.  As  he 
had  never  been  ridden  he  was  de- 
cidedly surprised.  He  doesn't  know 
how  to  kick,  but  he  will  bite;  and 
he  tried  to  bite  papa,  but  each  time 
papa  shoved  his  foot  into  Prince's 
mouth.  That  was  very  unpleasant, 
so  he  started  to  walk  around — trying 
to  walk  out  from  under  papa,  1  guess. 
Papa  soon  jumped  off  because  he 
didn't  have  anything  to  guide  with. 

A  few  days  afterward  papa  bridled 
him  and  rode  to  the  mail-box,  which 
is  half  a  mile  away.  Although  he  is 
a  work-horse  he  can  travel  pretty 
fast  when  he  chooses,  but  at  other 
times  we  can  strike  him  as  hard  as 
we  please  and  he  thinks  it  is  merely 
for  his  amusement.  Prince  is  so  wise 
that  we  think  he  won't  object  to  work- 
ing this  spring. — Luella  Markwood, 
age  13.  Funk,  Neb. 


HALF  ACRE  GARDEN  ENOUGH 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  ground  ready 
for  planting.  Some  plow  it  in  the 
fall  and  others  early  in  the  spring, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil. 
If  it  is  sandy  soil  or  loam  it  is  better 
to  plow  it  in  the  fall;  if  clay  or  loess, 
plow  in  the  spring.  After  plowing  in 
the  spring  the  ground  should  be  har- 
rowed or  disked  to  break  up  the 
lumps;  then  some  roll  it  and  others 
do  not — it  makes  no  difference.- 

When  the  ground  is  all  ready  the 
seeds  may  be  planted  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  April — beets, 
onion  seeds  and  sets,  radishes,  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  cauliflowers,  carrots, 
lettuce,  kale,  endive,  spinach,  parsley, 
parsnips,  peas  and  potatoes.  The 
temperature  should  be  45  degrees 
above  zero  in  the  shade,  or  about 
the  time  when  peach  and  plum  trees 
blossom. 

Such  vegetables  as  squash,  sweet 
corn,  egg-plant,  cucumbers,  pumpkins, 
tomatoes,  poppers,  pole  and  string 
beans,  melons,  okra  and  sweet  pota- 
toes ought  to  be  planted  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  June 
when  the  mercury  registers  60  in  the 
shade,  or  when  the  apple  trees  bloom. 

The  seeds  of  radishes,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  carrots,  lettuce, 
parsley,  parsnips,  spinach,  endive, 
onions,  beets,  peas,  beans  okra,  egg- 
plant, tomatoes  and  peppers  should  be 
planted  from  one-half  to  two  inches 
deep,  according  to  size;  and  cucum- 
bers, squash,  pumpkins,  melons  and 
potatoes  from  two  to  three  inches 
deep. 

If  you  want  an  early  garden,  plant 
radish,  lettuce,  cabbage,  turnip  and 
similar  seeds  in  a  hotbed.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  255,  "The  Home  Vegetable 
Garden,"  will  tell  you  how  to  make  a 
hotbed.  For  later  vegetables  plant 
anything  you  want.  Onion  sets  and 
cabbage,  radish,  lettuce,  turnip,  pars- 
nip and  beet  seed  may  be  planted  to 
the  first  of  August;  other  seeds  until 
the  first  of  June. 

When  the  garden  things  come  up  it 
is  time  to  begin  hoeing  or  plowing. 
Do  not  let  the  weeds  get  ahead  of  the 
plants,  for  if  they  do  they  will  kill 
the  plants.  Hoe  before  they  begin  to 
bear  fruit;  then  if  the  weeds  come  up 
again  hoe  once  more,  but  very  shallow. 

The  rows  should  run  north  and 
south,  and  the  garden  should  lie  back 
of  the  house  on  a  rich  and  well 
drained  piece  of  land.  Half  an  acre 
is  large  enough  for  an  average  fam- 
ily. Beets,  carrots,  cabbages,  toma- 
toes, onions,  cauliflowers,  kale,  endive, 
spinach,  egg-plant,  parsnips,  bush 
beans,  peas,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes, 
and  all  viney  vegetables  can  be  plowed 
with  a  horse  cultivator;  other  vege- 
tables should  be  tended  with  a  hoe. 

One-half  an  acre  is  equivalent  to  a 


plot  220  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide, 
which  is  the  size  I  prefer,  and  I  run 
the  rows  the  long  way.  I  plant  one 
row  each  of  carrots,  beets,  parsnips 
and  salsify  about  two  feet  apart;  two 
rows  each  of  potatoes,  corn,  cabbages, 
peas,  beans,  onions  and  turnips.  Such 
things  as  cucumbers,  melons,  squashes 
and  pumpkins  should  grow  about  six 
feet  apart,  one  row  of  each. 

Cass  Co.  PAUL  STAND KR. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Learn  to  operate  and  repair 
automobiles.  Training  on 
vulcanlzers,  drill  presses, 
lathes.  Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing. Free  catalog. 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
2342  O  St.  Llnroln.  Neb. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  real 
depo.it,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  jou  ere  oot  latliBwt 
after  mint  the  ti;«c!e  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY  of  tires  from  anyow 

at  any  price  until  joo  rec«l*«  out  latest 
art  catalogs  illuitntinc  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
price*  and  marvelous  new  offers- 

MIF  fiFDT  1,011  l» "ill  con  you  to 
Wilt  UtoH  I  write  a  poilal  and  OTery- 
ihtrjg  will  be  lent  you  free  postpaid  br 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  In- 
formation Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRJES.  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lam  pi,  eundrlei  al  half  usual  prices, 

*i«ad  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  M-316,  Chicago 

BRASS  and  STRINGED 
Instruments 


E Would  you  like  to' 
know  about  violins 
cornets,  drums,  clarionets,  or  ^ 
any  other  kind  of  brass,  wood, 
wind,  reed  or  stringed  instrument.  No  matter 
whether  you  want  a  band,  orchestra,  solo  or  home  use 
instrument,  we  have  the  biggest  line  in  the  West.  In  fact, 
our  line  is  so  large  we  have  to  publish  many  different 
catalogues.    We  will  send  you  catalog  free,  of  any  par- 
jfi    ticular  instrument  you  are  interested  in.  Write  today 
\%    and  be  sure  to  name  what  instrument  youwant  catalogof. 

Jenkins  Music  House*   t»  Jeokios  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  Savings  Bank 

School  and  municipal  bonds  in  if 50,  $100.  $200,  $500  and  $1,000 
denominations  bring  a  savings  bank  to  every  home.  You  can 
buy  any  amount  desired,  no  matter  where  you  live.  1  make 
a  practice  of  cashing  them  on  demand  before  due  for  a  com- 
mission of  one  month's  interest,  and  for  over  fourteen  years 
every  customer  has  had  his  money  when  wanted. 

No  guaranty  law  is  needed  for  the  depositor  who  puts  his 
money  into  such  bonds.  Their  safety  does  not  depend  upon 
financial  conditions  in  the  country,  or  the  crops,  or  the  honesty 
or  solvenpy  of  any  man  or  institution.  They  are  paid  from 
taxes  levied  upon  every  dollar  of  property  in  the  district  or 
town;  ami  taxes  must  he  paid. 

I  have  sold  the  bonds  of  such  districts  as  Lincoln,  Columbus, 
Grand  Island,  Emerson,  Pilger,  Hooper,  Dodge,  Alma,  Beaver 
City,  Geneva,  Shickley,  Chester,  Greenwood,  etc. — over  $1,000.- 
000  in  Nebraska. 

I  have  bonds  today  paying  four  to  five  per  cent.  It  is  better 
to  sleep  on  such  rates  than  to  lie  awake  on  higher  rates  of 
interest.  If  you  have  some  idle  money  write  me  for  full  de- 
scription of  some  of  my  securities. 

W.  E.  BARKLEY,  Pres. 


LINCOLN  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CO. 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


$2 


a*  for  a  safe    deposit    box  in  the    largest  fire  and 
II 11  burglar  proof  safe  deposit  vaults  in  the  West;  on 
1  first   floor  of  building;   20-ton  round   door,  over 

4,000  boxes;  absolute  safety  for  money  and  valuable  papers. 


Settlers!  Go  to  Canada  via  the  Duluth-Ft.  Frances  Gateway  or  via  St.  Paul 
and  Winnipeg,  over  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  F.ven  if  you  have 
already  selected  your  farm  you  have  the  advantage  of  traveling  from  1550  to 
2500  miles  through  Canada's  richest  farming  country.  Tickets  on  sale  every 
Tuesday  March  11  to  April  29, 1913. 

Just  glance  over  these  low  rates — second-class,  one-way  fares  for  settlers. 
Tickets  good  for  stop-over  privileges. 
"one  way 

To  From  Chicaeo    Des  M 


Dauphin.  Manitoba.  . . 

Reeiiia.  Sask  

Saskatoon.  Sask  .  . . .  \ 
Prince  Albe  n.  Sask  .  .  / 
Nor'.h  Bartleford.  Sask 

Kdmonton.  Alia  

Ktndersley.  Sask  


S24.15 

24.15 
24.15 
24  15 
24.15 
26.70 
24.70 


22.?  5 
22.55 
22.3  5 
22.?  5 
22.?  5 
24.90 
22.  W 


Kansas  City 
S26.94 
26.94 
26.94 
26.94 
26.94 
29.49 
27.49 


Omaha 
#24.10 
24.10 
24.10 
24.10 
24.10 
26.65 
24.65 


Mineap"'  ■< 
or.^t  Vai.1 
i!6  00 
16.  CO 
16.10 
16.lt) 

16.00 
18.55 
16.55 


Duluth 
51  '.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
1 5.00 
17.55 
15.55 


/  Tupsrt^v  from  Duluth  to  Winnipeg:. 


Rates  from  and  to  other  points  proportionally  low    Tourist  Car  in  operation  e 

ffl_-.»,.  r.1;J.»  rprr  Mail  us  a  postcard  ot  letter  at  once  stating  your  destination.  Ask 
OcllICr  S  VlUIUC      rI\&E>  f0r  "Settler's  Guide,"  a  book  filled  with  valuable  information. 

FERTILE  FARMS  FREE 

tof4nmoe0olr(>rc  Write  us  to  find  how  you  can  get  a  fertile  160- 
nCm»65ecK.ero  acre  farm  free  in  the  very  heart  of  Canada's  richest 
grain  and  mixed  farming  region — located  along  or  near  Canadian  Northern 
Lines.  American  farmers  are  getting  nc  h  on  Canadian  farms.  It'  syour  turn  NOW. 

Send  at  once  for  "Homeseekers'  Guide"  and  "The  Bread 
Basket  of  the  World,"— telling  all  about  free  land,  and  specially 
selected  lands  at  low  prices — free  to  you. 

R.  G.  BELL,  Gen.  Agent    I E.  G.  WRIGHT,  Gen.  Agent 

66  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III.  f  4th  and  Jackson  Sts. ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday.  April  2,  1913. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  3  centi 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  in  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  mnst  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication, 
'"'ash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


KKAf.  ESTATE 

THREE  EIGHTIES  FOR  SALE  AT  A 
sacrifice.  Write  for  price  and  description 
to  owners.  Box  94.  EddyvIHe,  Neb.  (15 
FOR  SAT. K  —  DEEDED  LAND  AND  HOME- 
stead  and  desert  entries.  Improved  and 
under  ditch.  Write  for  information.  Wil- 
liam Tew.  Sterling,  Colo.  (16 

FARMS  WANTED.  WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyer.  Don't  pay  commissiones.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.    American   Investment   Association,  48 

Palace    Bldg.,    Minneapolis,  Minn.  

HELP  YOURSELF!  OUR  COMPANY'S 
land's,  while  they  last,  are  offered  to  actual 
settlers  at  prices  too  low  to  print  them 
here.  Beautiful  illustrated  folders  ana 
particulars  sent  to  all  who  write.  Land 
I'om'r.,  D.  &  I.  R.  R.  R.,  313  Wolvin  Bldg.. 

Duluth.  Minru  

FOR  SALE  — FARMS.  SEVERAL  GOOD 
ones.  In  size  from  35  to  160  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  Washington  county.  Nebraska, 
near  Arlington.  Very  seldom  this  land  can 
be  bought.  Won't  be  on  the  market  long. 
For   prices   and    description    write    Box  55. 

Arlington.  Neb.  (15 

XORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE  COUN- 
try  which  has  been  overlooked.  30.000,000 
acres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
country;  no  crop  failures;  free  information. 
We  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
Commission,  Northern  Minnesota  Develop- 
ment Association.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie. 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Dept.  E,  Mill 
neapolis,  Minn. 


<  i ; 


FOR  SALE — NEW  11  ROOM  HOUSE, 
cement  block  stucco  finish,  lathed  and 
plastered  inside.  Oak  finish  first  floor,  hot 
water  heat.  bath,  electric  lights,  sewer, 
water  at  house  and  barn.  barn,  chicken 
house,  with  two  lots,  adjoining  the  campus 
of  the  State  Baptist  college.  $4,000.  Fifty- 
eight  lots  adjoining  for  $100  each.  An 
ideal  place  for  farmer  who  wishes  to 
educate  his  children.    L.  A.  Garrison.  Grand 

Island,    Neb.  (14 

GOOD  640  ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE,  TO 
take  charge  of  at  once.  130-150  broke. 
New  house,  barn  for  eight  horses,  milk 
house,  chicken  house,  good  young  grove,  fine 
well  and  windmill;  partly  fenced.  Farming 
land  good  black  soil  with  clay  subsoil;  % 
mile  to  school;  10  miles  to  Brady,  Neb. 
On  the  main  line  of  U.  P.  R.  R.  Best  of 
neighbors.  It  is  fine  to  go  into  cattle.  All 
for  $7,500,  part  cash,  balance  on  time. 
Write  at  once  or  come  and  see  it.  C.  B. 
Schleicher.    Brady,    Neb.  (13 


POULTRY 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 
Jacob  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (26 


FANCY  SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS.  J.  A. 
Witter,    Beaver   Crossing,    Neb.  (16 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS,  $1  PER 
13.     P.  A.  Nickey,  Rt.  6,  Kearney,  Neb.  (16 


WHITE  ROCKS — GOOD  LAYERS.  EGGS, 
$4  per  100.     John  Aden.  Bruning,   Neb.  (16 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  COCKERELS, 
Fishel  and  Bickerdike  strains.  E«  Clausan, 
Mead.  Neb.  (18 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
15   for  75c,   100   for   $3.50.     Will  Rockwell, 

Hubbard.    Neb.  (17 


EGGS — BUFF  ORPINGTON  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners.  Write  for  mating  list.  Wm.  Cook, 
Eddyville,  Neb.  (16 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.25  per  15;  $5  per 
100.  Write  for  mating  list.  A.  L.  Selden, 
Rising   City,    Neb.  (16 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1 
for  15;  $3  for  100.  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Valen- 
tine.  Fairfield,   Neb.  (14 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.  Inquire  of  F.  M. 
Larkin.    Clay   Center,    Neb.  tf 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1 
per  15:  one  flock;  farm  range.  M.  F.  Sim- 
mering.   R.   5.   Hastings'.   Neb.  (15 


BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS.  IF  YOU 
want  good  stock  write  us  for  folder.  Orville 
O.   Jones,    Rt.    1.    York.  Neb. 


DARK  CORNISH  INDIAN  GAME.  EGGS 
from  selected  stock.  30  for  $2;  15  for  $1.25. 
W.    A.   Walther.   Moorefield,   Neb.  (15 


PURE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1  PER  15; 
Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  11. 
Mrs.  O.   F.  Conand,   Hollenberg,   Kans.  (14 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FROM 
the  James  Peterson  strain,  $1  for  15  or 
$6  per  100.  Mrs.  C.  Franks.  Archer,  Neb. 
BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  AND- PUL- 
lets  and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  hens 
at  $1  each.  Mrs.  Anna  Shine,  Gilmore  City, 
fowav  (14 

WILL  YOU  SET  ONE  HEN  FOR  THE 
benefit  of  Nebraska's  orphaned  children? 
Write  Mrs.  Clara  Dobson.  407  E.  Fifteenth 
St.,  University  Place,  Neb.  (15 
HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS.  BRADLEY 
strain.  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $4  per  100.  Indian 
Runner  duck,  fawn  and  white.  $1.25  for  13. 
D    F.   Gantt.    Crete.  Neb. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — $T.5  0~FOR 
15:  $5  hundred.  Fine  utility  birds.  Write 
for  prices  on  my  special  matings.  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Cooper,  R.  4,  Box  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— BOTH  COMBS. 
Eggs'  from  range  flock,  $5  per  100.  Pens, 
three  and  five  dollars  per  15.  Fertility 
guaranteed.      Mrs.    Lena    Rhea,  Arlington. 

Neb.  (16 

HOSE  COMR  BROWN"  LEGHORN  EGGS — 
12  for  75c;  50  for  $2.75;  100  for  $5.  Care- 
fully selected  and  packed.  Fine  stock. 
Laying  strain.    E.  F.  Paddock.  North  Loup, 

NTeb.  (15 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  —  PEN  NO.  1 
headed  by  a  10-pound  cockerel,  mated  with 
a-pound  hens,  $2  per  15.  Pen  No.  2,  $1 ; 
$5  per  100.  Toulouse  geese  eggs,  $1  a 
setting.     A.  E.  Weber.  Geneva,  Neb. 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
new=  in   them. — S.   R.   McKelvie.  Publisher. 


 ^^^JPOULTRY 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— 100,   %*;  II,  $1.50 

Chas.   Hills,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (19 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS.  16  FOR  $1 
Mrs.   M.   Wall,   Eddyvllle,   Neb.  (15 


S.  C.  RED  EGGS,  $1.50  for  15;  100  for  $5; 
farm  range.  C.  M.  Hartley,  Shickley 
Neb.  (19 


BARRED  . ROCK  EGGS,  $1  PER  15,  FROM 
priie  winning  birds.  E.  C.  Jewell,  DeWitt, 
Neb.  (16 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
100  for  $3.  Frank  Langhammer,  Shelby, 
Neb.  (15 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  15  for  $1;  50 
for  $2.75.  Walter  Burgess,  Trumbull 
Neb.  (14 


TURKEYS  —  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
key  eggs  for  sale  In  season.  Julia  Bates 
Overton,    Neb.  (15 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
$1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Cremora  Aldrich, 
Auburn.   Neb.  (15 


BANTAMS  —  SOME    NICE    BANTAMS  AT 
$1.50  the  pair  while  they  last.    Ed.  Menden 
hall.    Salem.   Neb.  (14 


ifiUUS  FROM  PURE  .BRED  SILVER 
Laced  Wyandottes.  $1.25  per  15.  Mrs.  Wm. 
F.  Schulz,  Creston,  Neb.  (16 


KELLERSTRASS  $30  MATING.  EGGS  $4 
for     15.       Range,     $5     for     100.  Martin 

Stephen,    Lebanon.   Neb.  (16 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  THE  AMER 
ican  standard  white  egg  strain.  Grover  C 
Mooberry.    Dorchester.  Neb. 


COCKERELS— R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
— $1.25  and  $2  each.  Geo.  A.  Richards 
Route  No.   2,   Kearney.  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  EGGS,  FARM 
range,  75  cents  per  15;  $3.50  per  100. 
Mrs.    Sam    McNish.    Fairbury,  Neb. 


S.    C.    BROWN    LEGHORN    EGGS,    $1  per 
setting,    $4    per   100.      Satisfaction  guaran 
teed.     R.   G.   Briggs,   Fairfield,  Neb. 


S.   C.   WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  REASON 
able.      Exhibition    or    utility.      Write  for 
matings.    Del  Howard,  Chester,  Neb.  (15 

EGGS  PREPAID  FROM  LARGE,  VIGO  R 
ous  Single  Comb  Buff  and  White  Orping 
tons.     Wm.   Dristy.  Wood  River,  Neb.  (Ill 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
75c  per  15;  $3.50  per  100,  from  heavy  lay- 
ine  strain.     C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman.  Neb 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  SINGLE 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons.  Rocks,  Leghorns. 
Reds.  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Company,  Hum- 
boldt. Neb  (17 


FOR  SALE — BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  AND 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs.  From  the  finest 
of  stock.  Prices  on  request.  H.  F.  Austin, 
Lebanon,  Neb.  (17 
MOTTLED  ANCONAS  —  BLUE  RIBBON 
strain.  Win,  weigh,  lay  and  pay.  Send 
for  catalog.  Erie  Smiley,  R.  4,  Beaver 
Crossing,    Neb.  .  (14 


FIFTY  -  FIVE  BREEDS       PURE  BRED 

chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Collie  dogs. 

Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm, 
Mankato,  Minn. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks.  Eggs,  15  for  $1.50;  60  for  $4. 
Fresh,  fertile  eggs  shipped  promptly.  Mrs. 
R.   Getty,  Waco.   Neb.  (14 


AFTER  TEN  YEARS  OF  CAREFUL 
breeding,  I  offer  White  Wyandotte  eggs 
for  $1  per  15,  $4  per  hundred.  C.  W. 
Humes,  Waterloo,  Neb.  (16 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A 
Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb.  tf 


BARRED  ROCKS  WITH  SIZE,  COLOR 
and  shape.  Winners  at  last  state  show. 
Eggs,  $1.50  for  15;  $2.50  per  30.  George 
Westwood,   Waco,   Neb.  (14 


EGGS — S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN,  LIGHT 
Brahma,  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte,  Pekin 
duck — $1.50  per  setting.  S.  C.  White  Or- 
pingtons, $2  per  setting.  LeRoy  Owen, 
Wayne.   Neb.  (14 


PURE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100  or  50  cents  per  15  from  farm 
flock.  Twenty  yean  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.  C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  3, 
Tecumseh,    Neb.  tf 


EGGS — FROM  SELECTED  PENS  OF  PRIZE 
winning  Barred  Rocks,  Thompson's  "Ring- 
lets" and  Felch  strains  direct,  $3  per  15; 
$5  for  30.  Choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Chas. 
Ronln,    Fremont,    Neb.  (14 


EGGS — WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Ex- 
clusively). Farm  range;  best  of  egg  pro- 
ducers; from  prize  winning  stock  of  scien- 
tific breeding.  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100. 
A.  L.   Lamp,   Inland,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  AND 
cockerels  from  large  show  stock;  deeply 
barred  in  all  sections.  Eggs,  cockerel  mat- 
ing, $1.50  per  15;  $4  per  50;  $7  per  100. 
John    Lampe,    South    Auburn,   Neb.  (16 


HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN  BUFF  ORPING- 
■tons.  Won  139  prizes  in  1911-1912.  Every 
bird  in  my  pens  Is  up  to  weight.  Eggs 
guaranteed.  $1.50  to  $5  per  15.  Free  mat- 
ing  list      Bert   Wheeler,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  WHITE 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  $2.50  per  15,  prepaid  parcel 
post  or  express.  Good  utility  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  $6  per  100.  Mrs. 
Edw  M.  Kern,  Stanton.  Neb.  (16 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  AND 
Single  Comb  Reds — Eggs,  $6  per  100;  prize 
pens,  $1.50  to  $7.50  per  setting.  Laken- 
velders  (belted  chicks),  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Egg  orders  booked 
now.     Rose  Lawn   Farms,   Fairfield,  Neb. 


STROBEL'S  WHITE  ROCKS  —  WINNERS 
at  trans-Mississippi,  Omaha,  Denver,  Lin- 
coln, Topeka,  Nebraska  State,  Kansas  City, 
etc.  Fifteen  years'  experience.  Cockerels, 
$3-$5  each.  Eggs,  $8  for  16.  I  guarantee 
to  please.  Catalog  free.  Fred  Strobel, 
Route  6   Box  3.  York,  Neb.  (14 


EGGS!  EGGS!  — FROM  THOROUGHBRED 
turkeys;  geese;  Pekln,  Muscovey,  Rouen 
and  Indian  Runner  ducks;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Houdans,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons,  Games,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Cochins,  Langshans;  Pearl  and  White 
guineas;  Bantams.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1, 
by  the  100  reasonable.  Also  rabbits;  fancy 
pigeons.  Say  what  you  wish.  A  free 
circular     T>    L    Bruen.  Platte  Center.  Neb. 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the  ads. 
-S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


POJCLTRY^ 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  sale.  Wm.  Borwege,  Bladen 
Neb.  (17 


FOR  SALE  —  30  THOROUGHBRED  S.  C 
Buff  Leghorn  pullets.  E.  Austin,  Lebanon 
Neb.  ■  (14 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS— GOOD  LAY 
ing  strain.  W.  A.  Treadway,  Rising  City 
Neb.  (18 


STAY  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  100  EGGS 
$3.  Fine  pen,  setting.  $1.50.  Linnie  Doud 
Ewing,  Neb.  (14 
BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  $1  PER  15 
$3  for  45;  $5  for  100.  W.  F.  Mohatt 
McCool    Junction.    Neb.  (16 


FOR    SALE— WHITE    PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs.  15  for  $1.50  or  100  for  $6.     Mrs.  Jo 
Topham.   Red  Cloud,  Neb.  (15 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY 
Eggs,  15  for  $1;  50  for  $2.60;  100  for  $4 
Frank  Kaiser.   Daykin.  Neb.  (16 


POULTRY.  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha,  Neb, 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 


ROSE  fOMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,   15   for  $1;   30   for  $1.75;  100 

for  $4.     F.    A.  Ham.   Saronville,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FROM 
good  laying  strain.  $1  per  setting  of  15;  $5 
per  100.  Len  Fletcher.  Lebanon,  Neb.  (15 
ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS~PURE 
strong,  good  layers.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1 
100.  $4.     Mrs.  E.  Fauquet.  Wahoo,  Neb.  (21 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  CHOICE 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $1  for  15;  $6  per 
100.     Claude  I.  Lansing.   Eddyville,  Neb.  (15 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND 
White  Leghorn  eggs.  750  per  setting;  $ 
per  50.  Wm.  Kemp.  Spring  Ranch,  Neb.  (1 
BUFF  COCHIN.  BRAHMA.  BARRED, 
White  and  Buff  Rock  and  Runner  duel* 
eggs.  $1  per  15.  A.  Bloom.  Mascot,  Neb.(14 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
from  choicely  mated  pens,  low  prices. 
Mating  list.    William  Lynn.  Minden.  Neb.(l 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  extra  good  layers.  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
100.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Osborn,  Pawnee  City, 
Neb.  (18 


EGGS  BY  PARCEL  POST— S.  C.  W.  LEG 
horn. — 15  for  $1.50.  Ten  years  breeding  and 
buying  the  best.  I.  C.  Trumbauer,  Wayne 
Neb.  (16 


ANCONAS  —  THE  MODERN  EGG  MA- 
chines.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale 
Write  for  mating  list.  E.  A.  Doty,  Rising 
City.    Neb.  (14 


EGGS  DELIVERED  BY  PARCEL  POST 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  18  varieties 
Write  for  prices.  Address.  Walter  Hogue 
Fairfield,  Neb. 


S.  C.  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY.  SWEEP 
stakes  winners  pen.  Eggs,  $4,  $5  per  100; 
$1  and  $1.50  per  setting.  Frank  Anderson. 
Pawnee  City.  Neb.  (15 


EGGS — SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons — $1.25  for  15  from  high  scoring  birds 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  Rosa  Haga- 
man.   Bennett.  Neb.  (18 


RINGLET  STRAIN  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs,  $1  per  15.  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkey  eggs.  $3  for  11.  Town  Finnell 
Cedar   Rapids,    Neb.  (16 


R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  —  LAYING 
strain.  Farm  range.  Eggs,  $4  per  100 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Titman,  Route  No.  1,  Phone 
0-613.    Aurora,    Neb.  (15 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Birds  scoring  from  92  to  94.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15:  $6  per  100.  J.  B.  Koupal,  R.  No. 
Council    Bluffs,    Iowa.  (17 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS. 
Barred  Rock  and  Single  Comb  Reds,  $1  for 
15;  $3  for  50;  $5  for  100.  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Parks,  Wood  River.  Neb.  (14 


S.    C.    BUFF   LEGHORNS.     EXTRA  GOOD 

color.     Farm  range  eggs,  100  for  $4;  50  for 

$2;    15    for    1.      Baby    chicks,    10c.  S.  T. 

Battles,    Sr.,   Genoa,    Neb.  (14 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  prize  winning  birds,  75c,  $1  and  $3 
per  15;  $4  and  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Jaeke,  Pawnee  City,  Neb.  (23 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  PRIZE 
pen,  score  91  to  93%.  15,  $1.50.  Main  flock, 
carefully  selected,  15,  $1;  100,  $5.  Mrs. 
F.  D.  Hastings.  Fairfield,  Neb.  (14 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting  from  big,  prize  winning  strains, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100. 
Mary   L.    McKelvie,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Kulp  strain:  farm  range.  Eggs 
— $1  per  15;  $2.50  for  50;  $4  for  100.  G.  C. 
Randall.  Village  View  Farm.  Stella,  Neb.  (16 


SNOW  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ex- 
clusively; Fishel's  blue  ribbon  winners; 
bred  to  lay.  Farm  range  eggs,  $1  for  15; 
$4  for  100.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Lampert,  Wahoo. 
Neb.  (17 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb.  E.  H.  Kissinger, 
proprietor. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Egg  orders  booked  now.  Prize  pen  1.  $5 
per  15;  pen  2,  score  9 2 1 4 ,  $4.  Farm  rtinge. 
$1.50,  or  120  for  $10.  Mrs.  O.  J.  Rieken. 
Y'ork,   Neb.  (14 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  MY  SPECIALTY 
24  years.  Snow  white,  persistent  layers, 
vigorous,  beauties  and  debt  payers.  Eggs, 
$1.50  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Geo.  S.  Phillips, 
Tecumseh.    Neb  f!8 


KELLER  S  CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPING- 
lons.  Direct  from  Kellerstrass  $30  matings. 
Heavy  layers.  Eggs  from  choice  pens  or 
range  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
mating  list.  J.  W.  Keller.  Fullerton. 
Neb.  (15 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  BY  HUNDRED 
or  setting.  Eight  popular  varieties  of 
chickens,  three  varieties  of  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys.  Write  for  prices.  Seward 
County  Poultry  Association,  Beaver  Cross- 
ing.   Neb.  (17 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Pen  headed  by  cockerel  from  eggs  direct 
from  England.  Eggs,  $2  for  15,  express 
prepaid.  Limited  amount  of  eggs  for  sale. 
Also  Rose  Comb  White  Orpingtons.  H.  A. 
Bogle,   Pawnee   City,   Neb.  (14 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in   them. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


JMJULTRY 

BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners.  Frank  Cottrell.  York,  Neb.  (17 
EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  LIGHT 
Brahmas.     Sarah   Bennett.   Mllford.   Neb. (17 

EGGS  FROM  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND 
Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  15  for  $1.  A.  M. 
Neidig,  Madison.  Neb.  (17 
KELLERSTRASS'  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs.  $1  per  15.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1  per 
13.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Yutan,  Neb. 
ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  hens  that  lay — 15  for  $1.50;  100  for 
$5.     Mrs.    F.   C.    Foster,    Route   1,  Orleans. 

Neb.  (15 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Eggs.  $2.50  per  50;  $4.50  per  100.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.    F.  M.  Shaver,  Bruning. 

Neb.  (21 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  BIG  VALUE  AT 
reasonable  prices.     S.   C.   Sawtell,  Stanton. 

Neb.  (18 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY*. 
Eggs  from  prize  winning  pen.  $1.25  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Heavy  laying  range  flock. 
$3.50  per  100.  Mrs.  Sam  Scheidegger. 
Pawnee  City,  Neb.  (17 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EXCLU: 
lively;  choice  pure  bred  stock.  Selected 
eggs:  100.  $4;  50.  $3:  15,  $1.25.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Adam 
A.   Weir,    Clay  Center,    Nebraska.  (17 


EGGS— BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK — fii.s 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3,'  4,  5,  cockerel.  1-5, 
$5  per  15;  2,  3,  4,  $2.50  for  15,  $4.50  for  30. 
Farm  range,  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W. 
Feuerstein.    Fremont.  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (EXCLUS- 
ively).  Winners  of  12  ribbons  out  of  15  in 
class.  Grand  >  sweepstakes  cockerel  and 
bleeding  pen.  Silver  cup  for  10  highest 
scoring  birds  in  show  at  Blair  poultry 
show,  December  26-30.  Utility  eggs,  $1 
per  100.  C  E.  McComb,  R.  F.  D.,  Kcnnard, 
Neb.  (17 


 ____J*EE1>S  

ALFALFA — I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.     S.  Hunzlker,  Sutton, 

Neb.  (23 


IOWA  GOLD  MINE — STRONG  GERMINA- 
tion.  $1.25  per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  H.  A. 
Hamilton,   Y'utan,  Neb. 

SOME  CHOICE  RECLEANED  ALFALFA 
seed.  Write  for  sample  and  price.  M.  J. 
Walters,   Lebanon,   Neb.  (14 


DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  $1 
per  1,000,  60  cents  per  100,  prepaid  any- 
where.    W.   C.   Hebdon,   Blair,   Neb.  (17 


SEED  CORN,  MILLET,  CANE,  SPELTZ, 
sweet  clover,  timothy.  Everything  in  the 
seed  line  at  Campbell's  Seed  House,  Seward, 

Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  ABOUT  400  BUSHELS  OF 
strictly  pure  Kennedy's  Early  Amber  cane 
seed  at  $2  per  bushel  while  it  lasts.  Sam'l 
Templin,   Davenport,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED  THAT  HAS  STOOD  THE 
test  of  this  climate  for  many  years.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Write  for  price  and 
sample.  J.  L.  Maxson,  Buffalo  Gap,  So. 
Dak.  (16 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN  — TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers.  Earn 
$4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big  chance  to 
get  intj  business  for  yourself.  Save  the 
buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every  custo- 
mer Is  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con- 
stantly increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock    Hill    Company,  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED  _ 

WANTED  —  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS. 
Examination  May  3.  Splendid  salaries.  I 
conducted  government  examinations.  Can 
help  you  pass.  Trial  lesson  free.  Write 
Ozment.    45R,    St.  Louis. 


CJIINAWAR]^ 

CHINA  WARE  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFAC- 
turer  to  consumer.  Send  for  our  new  plan 
of  selling  china  direct  to  user.  Chamber 
sets,  toilet  sets,  dinner  sets,  breakfast  sets 
— everything  different  from  what  you  can 
buy  at  home  and  none  but  the  best  at 
saving  of  from  1-3  to  1-2.  Write  today. 
W.  Walsh,  McKay  Co..  Dept.  12,  501  Pilgard 
Building,    Hartford.    Conn.  (14 


SILOS 

IF  Y'OU  WISH  AN  EXPERIENCED  MAN 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  that  concrete 
or  clay  block  silo  you  intend  to  build,  write 
me.  Have  superintended  the  erection  of 
silos  the  past  three  seasons  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the 
University.  O.  W.  Sjogren,  1436  S  Street. 
Lincoln.    Neb.  (IB 


LIYE^STOCK^^^ 
FOR    SALE— HERD    BULL— REGISTERED 
Jersey.    F.  E.  Craig,  Crete,  Neb.  (15 


FOR  SALE  —  A  DOUBLE  STANDARD 
Polled  Durham  herd  bull;  female  Collie 
pup;  Langshan  eggs.  Bargains.  A.  C. 
Rankin.  Oxford.  Neb.  (16 


DOGS_ 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— DANDY  PURE  BRED 
Collie  pups.    W.  W.  Fox,  Daykin,  Neb.  (14 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS.  ALSO  TWO 
brood  bitches  two  years  old.  Good  colors. 
Well  bred.  Write  for  prices  and  descrip- 
tion.    Everett  French,  Arlington,  Neb.  (16 


LUMBER 

BARN  BUILDERS — USE  FIR  LUMBER- 
Best  because  the  strongest.  Can  furnish  long 
timbers  and  joists.  Let  us  estimate  your 
bill      Kevstone  Lumber  Co..   Tacoma.  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLIVER      VISIBLE     TYPEWRITER  FOB 
le  cheap.     Sent  on  trial.    Charley  Rick- 
art.    Route    5,    Roeedale,  Kans. 


RECIPE  TO  KEEP  SQUIRRELS  FROM 
taking  corn.  Have  had  good  luck  past  two 
years  with  It.  Price  $1.  A.  P.  Abbott, 
R.  F    D.  No.  2,  Box  42.  Chapman,  Neb.  (17 
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East  Boyd  Co.  (March  29) — The  ground 
is  in  fair  shape  for  sowing,  as  the  late 
snows  have  moistened  It  quite  well.  A 
small  amount  of  winter  wheat  Is  in,  and 
about  as  much  spring  wheat  will  be  sown. 
The  condition  of  winter  grain  is  doubtful. 
Our  big  crops  of  last  season  brought  buyers 
into  the  country  and  much  land  has 
changed  hands.  Farmers'  unions  are  nu- 
merous. At  Monowi  five  or  more  carloads 
of  shelled  corn  were  shipped  by  union 
men.  netting  from  3  to  ilA  cents  per 
bushel  above  the  highest  elevator  prices. 
— N. .  H.  Blackmer. 

Central  Cherry  Co.  (March  29,  Special) 
•—Since  communication  has  been  opened  up 
again  and  the  lost  cattle  have  been 
counted,  it  is  found  that  the  losses  by 
cattle  men  are  at  least  one-third  more 
than  I  reported  last  week.  And  the  end 
is  not  yet.  for  one  prominent  cattleman 
informed  me  today  that  one-half  or  more 
of  the  calf  crop  will  be  lost,  owing  to  the 
way  the  cows  were  chilled  in  the  blizzard. 
The  past  three  "days  have  been  fine  and  we 
have  hopes  of  being  able  to  follow  the  roads 
in  a  few  days  more. — C.  H.  Meehan. 

Northwest  Colfax  Co.  (March  28) — We 
are  having  all  kinds  of  weather.  On  the 
13th  we  had  a  day  and  a  night  of  rain, 
then  it  commenced  to  snow  and  we  had. a 
bad  storm  that  made  much  trouble  for  the 
railroads.  The  snow  is  about  all  gone  now, 
however.  The  little  pigs  are  beginning  to 
come,  but  this  is  not  very  good  weather  for 
them.  The  cholera  still  hangs  around  In 
some  localities.  People  here  are  much 
excited  just  now  over  the  tornado  in  Omaha 
and  the  high  water  in  Ohio.  Prices: 
Wheat,  72c;  oats,  26c;  corn.  40  Vic;  hogs, 
$S.30.    Eggs  are  down  to  14c. — J.  S.  Craig. 

South  Dawson  Co.  (March  28)— This 
month  came  in  like  a  lion,  but  we  had  fair 
weather  afterwards  until  the  13th,  when 
it  began  to  rain.  The  next  day  we  were  in 
the  grip  of  a  blizzard.  A  few  losses  of 
piers  have  been  reported.  The  blizzard  was 
followed  with  a  few  light  falls  of  snow. 
Winter  wheat  is  looking  fine.  Farmers  did 
not  plant  potatoes  on  Good  Friday  this 
year.  Markets:  Corn.  5ic;  wheat.  72c; 
butterfat,  31c;  alfalfa  hay,  $8;  wild  hay, 
?9. — Eldon  Hanna. 

Dawes  Co.  (March  25) — Winter  settled 
clown  to  business  on  the  13th  and  gave  us 
the  worst  blizzard  of  the  year;  some  think 
it  was  the  worst  in  many  years.  Trains 
were  blocked  for  a  week  by  snowdrifts  from 
three  to  eighteen  feet  in  depth.  Consider- 
able stock  perished,  owing  to  lack  of 
shelter.  We  were  just  ready  to  begin 
farming,  but  will  not  be  able  to  turn  a 
wheel  now  for  at  least  ten  days.  Feed  is 
plentiful.  Stock  have  wintered  well.  Good 
horses  and  mules  sell  at  good  prices;  milch 
cows  bring  from  $50  to  $90.  When  the 
snow  melts  the  ground  will  be  soaked 
thoroughly.  Plans  are  under  way  for  a 
farm  demonstrator  in  this  county,  also  for 
the  organization  of  a  farmers-  union.  Prices: 
Alfalfa  hay,  delivered,  $15;  wheat,  70c; 
corn,  5Gc;  oats.  40c;  potatoes,  50c;  butter, 
30c;  eggs,   15c. — H.  L.  Click. 

Northeast  Frontier  Co.  (March  29)— This 
part  of  the  state  has  not  had  such  a  fine 
winter  for  years,  taken  as  a  whole,  although 
the  14th  marked  one  of  the  worst  blizzards 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  But  a  small 
percentage  of  stock  was  lost;  most  of  the 
trouble  was  among  the  hogs-,  that  piled  up 
and  smothered.  The  weather  continued 
cold  and  snowy  until  a  few  days  ago.  The 
ground  will  be  in  fine  working  order  and 
all  farmers  are  anxious  to  get  into  the 
■fields.  Wheat  has  come  through  in  fine 
shape  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  a 
crop.  Some  fat  cattle  are  going  to  market 
to  ease  up  the  work  on  the  farm.  Nearly 
everyone  is  starting  in  with  a  will,  feeling 
that  the  summer  s  work  will  be  well  re 
paid.  Markets  are  good  for  what  the 
farmer  has  to  sell,  and  what  he  has  to  buy 
is  reasonable  in  price  as  compared  with  one 
year  ago. — Porter  Heumphreus. 

Southeast  Frontier  Co.  (March  27)— We 
have  had  more  disagreeable  weather  this 
month  than  at  any  previous  time  during 
the  winter.  The  storm  that  swept  down 
from  the  north  on  the  13th  was  the  worst 
in  this  country  for  twenty-five  years — so 
say  the  old  settlers.  Snow  piled  up  ten 
feet  deep  in  places.  Quite  a  number  of 
logs  perished  as  a  result  of  piling  up  in 
beds.  Other  stock  suffered,  but  there  have, 
een  no  losses  that  I  know  of.  Farmers 
ad  commenced  to  disk  and  sow  small 
rain  before  the  storm  broke,  but  since 
hen  the  ground  has  been  frozen  solid, 
oday  the  weather  looks  more  like  spring. 

large    acreage    of    small    grain    will  be 
awn    this    year.      Early    fall    wheat  looks 
ell.    but    the   late   sowing   does   not  show 
p.    A  call  was  sent  out  over  our  telephone 
ino     yesterday.     notifying    us     that  Hon. 
rank    G.    Odell     would     give    a     talk  at 
artlev    today   on   dry   farming.  Markets: 
ogs,  '$8.20;  yearling  calves,  $35;  two-year- 
Ids.    $50;    good    milch    cows,    $60    to  $75: 
eldings.   good.   $175;   mares.    $200   to   $225  ; 
corn,  45c;  oats.  40c;  butterfat,   33c;  butter. 
20c;   eggs.    13c. — C.   S.  Frazier. 

Central  Gage  Co.  (March  29)— This 
month  has  given  us  the  usual  brand  of 
March  weather — all  kinds  at  once.  Farmers 
are  beginning  to  plow  for  oats.  Winter 
wheat  is  in  the  best  condition  for  years. 
The  storm  of  the  23d  did  very  little  dam- 
age. Corn  is  a  little  higher  in  price — 
43c;  wheat.  75c;  oats,  30c;  hogs,  $8.50. 
— W    S.  Waxham. 

South  Garden  Co.  (March  29)— The 
weather  is  getting  warmer  and  melting 
the  snow.  Farming  will  soon  be  all  the 
go.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  moisture  In 
the  ground,  which  is  very  favorable  for 
the  1913  crops.  Much  small  grain  will  be 
put  in  this  vear.  Stock  is  doing  pretty  well 
since  the  storm  on  the  14th,  but  much 
loss  has  been  reported  throughout  the 
country.  Markets:  Wheat,  75c;  corn.  40c; 
oats.  40c;  hogs,  $8.10;  eggs,  12VzC — R.  E. 
Swanson. 

Holt  Co.  (March  28)— The  weather  has 
been  very  changeable  this  month.  Early 
in  the  month  it  was  quite  warm  and  a  few 
farmers  had  begun  to  work  in  the  fields. 
On  the  13  th  it  began  to  rain,  and  on  the 
14th  we  were  visited  by  a  blizzard  which 
we  consider  the  worst  since  that  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1S88.  Stock  of  all  kinds  suffered 
severelv  during  this  storm;  one  man  lost 
twentv   hogs;   another,   forty-three   head  of 


ca'ttle,  and  another  twenty-three  head, 
while  several  lost  lesser  numbers.  Ever 
since  the  15th  the  weather  has  been  cold, 
snowing  about  half  of  the  time,  and  there 
are  no  present  prospects  for  opening  the 
spring  work.  So  far  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  ground.  Some  wheat  fields- 
are  reported  to  be  damaged  by  the  winter 
drouth.  There  Is  plenty  of  feed  in  the 
country  for  the  stock.  The  pig  crop  is 
beginning  to  show  up,  but  rather  dis- 
appointingly. Prices:  Hay,  $6.50;  hogs, 
$8.40;  corn,  45c;  oats,  38c;  wheat,  80c; 
butter,  25c;  butterfat,  31c;  eggs,  12VS>c. — 
Joseph  Kaplan. 

North  Howard  Co.  (March  2S) — The  last 
two  weeks  in  March  have  been  very 
stormy,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow.  This 
means  extra  feed  for  the  cattle,  and  feed 
is  scarce.  We  had  one  good  rain  on  the 
13th.  Cattle  have  been  selling  for  more 
than  usual  this  spring.  Prices:  Butter. 
25c;  butterfat.  32c;  eggs.  12  V£c — Nels 
Sorensen. 

West  Johnson  Co.  (March  28)  — Today 
the  snow  has  almost  disappeared.  The 
wheat  is  looking  green  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  cold  weather  injured  it.  The  last 
four  weeks  have  be^n  hard  on  stock,  and 
the  early  pig  crop  is  again  cut  short.  We 
are  still  having  hard  freezes  at  night  and 
the  roads  are  almost  impassable.  More 
than  the  average  of  high  winds  prevail  this 
spring.  Some  plowing  for  oats  has  been 
done.  A  considerable  quantity  of  seed  oats 
is  being  shipped  in  from  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota at  from  36  to  38  cents  per  bushel. 
Prices:  Hogs.  $8.60;  corn.  40c:  eggs,  15c; 
butter.    25c;    butterfat.    31c. — Fred  Smidt. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (March  29) — Not 
many  farmers  planted  potatoes  on  Good 
Friday;  it  would  have  been  possible  only 
to  those  armed  with  pick  and  crowbar,  as 
the  ground  was  frozen  four  inches  deep 
on  that  date.  The  last  half  of  March  has 
been  very  wintry  and  farmers  have  not 
started  much  spring  work.  Public  sales 
are  over  with  for  the  season.  The  ground 
is  in  better  condition  for  seeding  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years. — S.  B.  Whitmore. 

Kimball  Co.  (March  21,  Special) — The 
recent  blizzard  caused  more  loss  among 
livestock  than  was  first  reported.  Several 
head  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  lost,  and 
a  few  horses.  Just  over  the  line  in  Colo- 
rado one  man  lost  1,500  sheep,  and  several 
hundred  head  of  cattle  were  lost  on  near-by 
ranches.  It  was  an  eye-opener  after  such 
a  mild  winter.  The  roads  are  very  bad. 
— D.   K.  Atkins. 

Northeast  Madison  Co.  (March  29) — The 
weather  this  month  has  been  very  change- 
able. On  the  1st  we  had  a  blizzard  of 
short  duration,  and  on  the  13th  a  rain  that 
later  changed  to  snow.  Wheat  and  rye 
are  beginning  to  look  green,  and  the  frost 
is  going  out  of  the  ground.  Prices:  Corn. 
38c  to  40c;  hay,   $10. — Darius  Raasch. 

Merrick  Co.  (March  22) — This  has  been 
a  very  disagreeable  month,  although  we 
had  some  very  warm  days.  Plowing  for 
oats  is  in  progress,  and  some  are  disking 
and  breaking  stalks.  Several  losses  have 
been  reported  as  a  result  of  lung  fever  in 
horses,  but  on  the  whole  stock  is  doing 
very  well,  considering  the  weather.  Mar- 
kets: Corn,  45c;  oats,  48c;  potatoes,  65c; 
butterfat,   25c;  eggs,  15c. — Earl  H.  Cowgill. 

Morrill  Co.  (March  22) — The  worst  bliz- 
zard of  years  visited  this  part  of  the  state 
on  the  13th  and  14th,  causing  a  great 
loss  of  livestock.  Some  ranchers  report 
losses  of  from  100  to  1,000  head,  and 
farmers  have  lost  both  cattle  and  horses. 
Disking  for  small  grain  was  begun  before 
the  storm,  but  it  will  be  some  days  before 
we  can  work  in  the  field  again,  as  consider- 
able snow  remains  on  the  ground  and  the 
weather  is  still  very  unsettled.  Markets: 
Hogs.  $8;  corn,  45c;  oats,  45c;  eggs,  12%c; 
butter    25c;  butterfat,  31c. — E.  F.  Cheney. 

Southwest  Nuckolls  Co.  (March  27) — The 
ground-hog  knew  what  he  was  about  when 
he  crawled  back  into  his  hole  on  February 
2,  for  the  eight  weeks  is  now  nearly  up  and 
it  is  8  degrees  below  zero  this  morning, 
with  snow  on  the  ground.  Five  inches  of 
snow  fell  on  the  13th  and  14th,  and  we 
had  the  worst  wind  and  dust  storm  on 
Easter  Sunday  that  I  have  ever  seen.  We 
were  ready  to  begin  farming  the  first  of 
March,  but  concluded  to  wait  for  spring. 
We  shall  be  late  wtih  the  oats  sowing,  but 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  were  not 
blown  off  the  earth  like  Omaha.  I  hope 
the  legislature  will  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  sufferers  throughout  the  stricken 
district. — J.   W.  Webber. 

Southwest  Otoe  Co.  (March  21,  Special) 
—Winter!  Well,  I  guess  that  is  what  you'd 
call  it — one  storm  last  week  and  another 
this  week,  and  the  worst  ones  of  the  season 
at  that.  The  wind  last  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  was  certainly  fierce,  as  it  un- 
covered hay  stacks  and  blew  the  dust  until 
the  air  was  gray  and  smoky.  Snow  fol- 
lowed in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  Is  shining 
again  today.— Charles  F.  Gross. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (March  29)— The  first 
of  the  month  was  very  rough,  followed  by 
a  few  days  of  nice  weather,  then  on  the 
14th  came  the  blizzard,  which  was  the 
worst  in  many  years.  Snow  fell  again  on 
the  20th  and  we  have  had  quite  cold 
weather  most  of  the  month.  Farming  will 
commence  as  soon  as  conditions  will  per- 
mit. Prices:  Corn.  36c;  butterfat.  30c; 
eggs    14c. — Will  Kennicutt. 

Northwest  Pierce  Co.  (March  28)— Since 
the  first  of  the  year  the  weather  has  been 
good,  bad  and  indifferent;  but  none  too 
good  about  half  of  the  time,  while  the 
tornadoes  and  floods  were  certainly  bad 
enough.  It  is  quite  warm  this  afternoon, 
but  tomorrow  it  may  be  storming— one 
can't  tell.  Nothing  Is  doing  m  the  fields. 
A  good  many  farmers  are  ready  to  begin 
work  as  soon  as  the  weather  settles.  The 
blacksmiths  in  town  are  busy  repairing  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  making  it 
ready  for  business  when  spring  opens.  Halt 
a  dozen  settlers  and  their  families  have 
moved  to  town  during  the  last  six  months, 
I  with  the  rest.  Some  of  them  sold  out 
some  rented,  and  two  or  three  .left  H*e 
farms  for  the  boys  to  work.  Markets. 
Wheat,  75c;  oats,  2-Sc;  corn,  40c;  buttei,  2,c. 
butterfat,  31c;  eggs.   15C-I    C.  Barnes. 

Phelns  Co  (March  29)— Spring  seems  to 
be  at  hand  once  more,  and  field  work  has 
begun  in  the  vicinity  of  Holdrege.  Wheat 
Is  in  good  shape  all  over  the  county,  and 
stock  llsod  looks  well  No  one  was ;  super- 
stitious enough  to  plant  P°^toe>X  °e 
Oood  Friday;  or  if  any  did,  they  were 
?r0o°zenF  Markets:  Wheat,  69c:  corn.  40c: 
stock    cattle.    4c   to   6c;    hogs.    $i>.20,  eggs. 
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A  Quality  Pledge 

When  you  buy  tires  other  than  Ajax  you  pay  for 
Quality  but  take  chances  in  getting  it. 

In  buying  Ajax  Tires  the  Quality  is  absolutely  pledged  in  a 
written  guarantee  of  5000  miles  and  has  been  so  pledged  for 
the  past  eight  years. 

The  fame  of  Ajax  Tires  has  been  built  on  quality  of  product — 
not  quantity  of  output. 

We  show  our  confidence  in  Ajax  Quality  by  guaranteeing  30 °o 
more  mileage  than  other  makers.  This  means  a  saving  of  from 
$4.00  to  $20.00  a  tire. 


Guaranteed 
In  Writing 
for 
5000 
MILES 


Plain  Tread 


Non-Skid 


Guaranteed 
In  Writing 
for 
5000 
MILES 


Drop  us  a  postal  for  Booklet  ''Figures  That  Don't  Lie'' 
and  name  of  nearest  Ajax  dealer. 

Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Company 

1 789  Broadway  New  York  City 

Factories:     Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Book  of  100  Vehicle  Bargains  —  FREE 


Let  This  New  Special 
Sears-Roebuck  Book 
Help  You  Decide  on  the 

Right  Vehicle  to  Buy 

Post  yourself  on  real  values  before  you 
buy  a  buggy,  surrey  or  wagon  of  any 
kind.    Buy  where  you  are  sure  of  get- 
ting the  most  for  your  money,  the  saf- 
est guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  the 
best  treatment.    Here  is  proof  that 
our  prices  save  you  $35.00  to  $50.00. 

Over  49,000  of  These 
Metal  Auto  Seat  Buggies 
Already  Sold;  Price  $59.90 


See  this  beautiful,  durable  buggy  in  nat- 
ural colors  in  our  Special  Vehicle  Catalog — 
along  with  many  other  illustrations  and 
descriptions  that  guide  you  right  in  buying 
the  vehicle  you  -want.  Please  ask 
for  Vehicle  Book  No  67NS6 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

This  splendid  bug 
gy  at  $59.90  has 
triple  panel  au':o 
seat,  genuine 
.'eat-her  uphol- 
stering, highest 
type  body  con- 
struction,triple 
braced  shafts, 
best  wheels  made, 
full  wrought  fifth 
wheel,  real  long 
distance  self  oiling 
axle.     New  style 
auto  skeleton  top. 
Shipped  from  ware- 
house near  you. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We   ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalogshows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi- 
cles and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  also  make  the  "Pratt"  Automobiles 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Polk  System 

We  believe  you  no  longer  need  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  value  of  a  silo. 

We  are  positive  that  you  would 
Duild  a  concrete  silo  if  you  were  sure 
that  it  would  last  forever  and  keep 
ensilage  perfectly.  The  POLK  SYS- 
TEM fits  these  specifications. 

PLATT  &  FREES 

State  Agents 
KEU   CLOUD.  NEBRASKA 

Write    for    Catalog    and  Information 


Has  doors  that  you  never  have  to  take  out. 
but  instead  can  open  and  close  on  hinges. 

Doors  can't  sag,  stick,  bind  or  freeze  in, 
yet  are  always  air-tight,  ami  protect  the 
silage  from  freezing  in  winter  and  drying 
in  summer. 

Big,  extending  malleable  hinges  form  a 
safe  and  convenient  ladder— steps  15  inches 
apart,  17  inches  wide  and  7  inches  deep. 

Positively  highest  grade 
material  and  construc- 
tion. 

Send  your  name 
quick  for  copy  of 
our  book  telling 
about  Hinge-Door, 
and 

Lansing 
Silos 

The  splendid  silo 
manufactured  in 
Lansinfr,  Mich.  Now 
sold  exclusively  by 
us.  Finest  construc- 
tion. Your  choice  of 
two  excellent  silos  in 
one  book. 

Woods  Bros.  Silo 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

General  Office, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Lansing, Mich.  Maryville.Mo. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.    E.  St.  Louis,  IF 
T»peka,Kan.  Islington,  Ky( 
DeoTer.Cul.  Spokane, Waah. 
Addrets  Dept.  23 
Nearest  Office 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


"More  Potatoes" 

From  eroand  planted  secureo 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  that 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting  Work  perfectly  ac 
curat©     A  simple,  strong", 
durable  machine.  Write 
tor  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  V         STERLING  IXJL. 

Stock  Carried  at  Omana. 


You  want  style  and  soundness 
in  your  car— you  get  them  in  the 


Style,  good  looks  and  quality  in  a  motor 
car  are  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  to 
his  city  brother. 

Granting  that  this  is  true,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Hupmobile  is  the  one  car 
of  its  class  that  compares — in  style,  good 
looks,  and  quality— with  the  largest  and 
costliest. 

Your  automobile  should  justify  the  same 
pride  in  appearance  and  performance 
that  you  used  to  feel  toward  your  tho- 
roughbred driving  horse  and  your  snappy 
rig  in  the  old  days. 

And  the  Hupmobile  is  a  true  thorough, 
bred. 

You  see  it  in  every  line  of  the  car,  you 
uncover  it  when  you  raise  the  hood,  you 
see  it  in  the  car's  performance  on  the 
road — in  its  power,  its  speed,  its  flexibil- 
ity and  its  silence. 

These  characteristics  are  so  pronounced 
that  the  Hupmobile  has  truly  become 
the  Car  of  the  American  Family. 

It  has  broadened  the  social  life  of  hun- 


dreds— yes  thousands — of  families. 

It  will  bring  you  and  your  family  into 
closer  contact  with  friends  and  neigh- 
bors; with  the  near-by  cities;  it  will  carry 
the  family  to  church,  to  all  the  neigh- 
borhood frolics  and  parties — take  you 
where  you  want  to  go — all  at  the  most 
moderate  cost 

And  if  the  family  numbers  more  than  four, 
you  can  have  the  six-passenger  Hupmo- 
bile at  a  slight  additional  price  and  an 
advance  in  upkeep  that  is  scarcely  no- 
ticeable. 

You  are  familiar  with  gas  engines  and 
machinery— they've  been  part  of  your 
business  for  a  long  while — so  you  will 
appreciate  Hupmobile  quality  and  sim- 
plicity; and  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  care 
for  one  at  home. 

No  car — at  any  price — can  give  you  more 
style  and  soundness  than  the  Hupmobile; 
but  many  do  give  less. 

Write  for  the  Hupmobile  catalog  and  the 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


Hupmobile  "32"  6-pass.  Touring  Car  (Ilhutrated),  f ully  equipped,  $1200 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  mohair  top  with 
envelope.  Jiffy  curtains,  speedometer,  quick  detachable  rims,  two  fold- 
ing and  revolving  occasional  seats  in  tonneau,  foot  rest  in  tonneau.rear 
shock  absorber,  gas  headlights,  Prest-o-Lite  tank,  oil  lamps,  tools  and 
horn.  Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse,  sliding  gears.  Four  cylin- 
der motor,  3M-inch  bore  and  5i»-inch  stroke;  wheelbase,  126  inches; 
33  x4-inch  tires.  Standard  color,  black.  Trimmings,  black  and  nickeL 


"  32"  Touring  Car,  fully  equipped, 
#|32"  Roadster,  fully  equipped, 
20"  H.  P.  Runabout,  fu'ly  equipped. 


$1000  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
$1000  f.  o.b.  Detroit 
$  750  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,      1240   Milwaukee  Ave.,     Detroit,  Mich. 
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news.    Read  them  carefully. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  Count} 

Evidently  the  pesky  little  ground- 
hog has  crawled  into  his  hole  and 
pulled  the  hole  in  after  him.  The 
worst  snowstorm  of  the  season  closely 
followed  by  the  worst  rain,  hail  and 
wind  storm  that  has  visited  this 
section  for  several  years;  this  is  the 
best   I  can  report  this  week 

But  let  us  not  despair,  for  it  is  said 
"In  the  dark  silence  of  her  chamber 
March  works  out  sweeter  things  than 
mortals  know."  There  is  at  least 
germ  of  truth  in  the  statement,  for 
if  March  has  worked  out  any  sweet 
things,  we  know  nothing  about  it 
Let  us  hope  that  these  sweet  things 
will  become  available  and  enjoyable 
later,  if  not  sooner. 

It  is  better  to  read  and  digest 
thoroughly  the  contents  of  a  few 
good  farm  papers,  that  treat  in  a 
practical  way  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems in  which  we  are  especially 
interested,  than  to  read  promiscuously 
a  dozen  or  more  papers  published  in 
foreign  parts  and  that  dispense  agr 
cultural  lore  about  things  in  which 
we  have  no  concern.  And  if,  per- 
chance, something  is  published  about 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc..  it  will  be  found 
as  a  rule  that  the  variety  of  seeds 
and  the  environment,  to  which  they 
are  best  adapted  are  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  ours  that  the  information 
is  impractical  and  valuless  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  What  do  we 
care  about  the  culture  of  cotton,  or 
the  breeding  of  "billy  goats?" 

To  do  a  good  job  with  the  fanning 
mill,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have 
the.  screens  properly  arranged  and 
the  wind  properly  regulated,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  turn  at  a  uni 
form  rate  of  speed.  If  one  throws 
his  weight  on  the  handle  on  each 
down  turn  with  sufficient  force  to 
bring  it  around  in  position  to  repeat 
the  operation,  it  will  be  found  that 
half  the  time  the  heavy  grain  is 
blown  over  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
the  light  oats  is  coming  out  at  the 
back  end  of  the  machine.  A  small 
gasoline  engine  is  hard  to  beat  for 
this  kind  of  work. 


DOUBLE  LISTING  PAYS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Mr.  G.  A 
Roedel  of  Red  Willow  county  thinks 
of  trying  double  listing  corn  "on  a 
small  scale,"  but  is  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  thing  and 
wants  someone  to  help  him  out.  So 
here  is  a  bit  of  my  own  experience: 

In  1911,  thinking  that  a  dry  year 
was  due,  I  double  listed  a  forty-acre 
field  that  had  been  in  corn  the  year 
before.  At  the  first  listing  I  split  the 
rows,  and  when  the  field  was  finished 
I  crossed  the  ridges  with  a  common 
steel-tooth  harrow.  This  pulled  all 
the  stalks  and  roots  into  the  furrow 
and  left  the  ridges  flat,  smooth  and 
clean.  These  operations  wholly  de- 
stroyed the  first  crop  of  weeds.  When 
the  second  listing  was  done  and  the 
corn  was  planted,  the  field  was 
beautiful  to  behold  —  mellow  and 
black,  without  a  weed  or  stalk  to 
be  seen. 

I  went  over  the  field  three  times 
with  one  of  the  two-row  machines  for 
listed  corn,  and  once  afterward  with 
walking  plows.  After  the  corn  was 
well  under  way  we  had  a  long  season 
of  dry  weather.  When  the  check- 
rowed  corn  of  my  neighbors  was  be- 
ginning to  tassel  and  sadly  showed 
the  effects  of  the  dry  weather,  my 
own  corn  continued  to  grow  rank 
and  strong.  I  got  a  good  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  while  their  corn,  with 
equally  good  soil  and  cultivation, 
made  only  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
bushels  of  nubbins  and  imperfect 
ears.  The  double  listing  made  lots 
of  mellow  earth,  which  surely  did 
the  business. 

Last  year  I  single  listed  the  same 
field  and  the  yield  was  only  thirty 
bushels  per  acre.  This  year  T  shall 
again  double  list,  and  with  extra  care 
and  attention  shall  hope  to  get 
seventy-five  bushels  per  acre.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  double 
listing,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no 
possible  circumstances  in  which  it 
could  be  a  disadvantage  except  in  the 
matter  of  extra  work;  however,  I  am 
loath  to  offer  this  letter  for  publica- 
tion without  first  having  submitted 
it  to  the  Omaha  Commercial  club  for 
their  approval. 

CHARLES  WOOSTBR. 

Merrick  Co. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Wrloonipd 

Over-Ripe  (  ream 

"Is  it  possible,"  writes  a  south- 
western Nebraska  subscriber,  "to 
make  as  good  butter  out  of  cream 
that  is  a  trifle  over-ripe  as  from 
cream  that  is  just  ripe?"  No,  it  is 
not,  for  the  over-ripe  cream  contains 
an  excess  of  lactic  acid,  and  gives  ;i 
butter  with  too  much  of  an  acid 
flavor.  Moreover,  in  over-ripe  cream 
there  are  very  likely  to  be  putrefac- 
tive bacteria,  which  cause  a  decay  of 
the  casein  of  the  cream  and  produce 
bad  flavors  other  than  those  arising 
from  excessive  acidity.  In  large 
creameries  over-ripe  cream  is  pas- 
teurized to  kill  all  the  bacteria,  and 
the  acid  it  contains  is  neutralized 
with  lime;  then  it  is  re-ripened  by 
introducing  bacteria  in  the  form  0! 
a  starter.  Creamery  butter  makers 
have  become  very  expert  at  making 
butter  that  looks  and  tastes  good 
from  cream  that  would  almost  turn 
the  stomach.  But  the  average  house- 
wife will  prefer  to  control  the 
ripening  of  her  cream,  and  to  churn 
it  when  it  is  just  right. 


Per  Cent  of  Over-Run 

A  Harlan  county  subscriber  asks: 
"How  much  butter  will  cream  turn 
out  above  the  test?"  It  is  well  known 
that  a  pound  of  butterfat  in  cream 
will  make  more  than  a  pound  of 
butter.  The  reason  is  that  butter  is 
not  pure  butterfat;  it  contains  water, 
salt  and  casein.  The  legal  limit  of 
water  content  as  fixed  by  the  United 
States  government  is  16  per  cent. 
Good  buttermakers  crowd  that  limit 
as  closely  as  possible,  without  being 
in  danger  of  going  over  it,  in  order 
to  secure  a  large  over-run.  The 
composition  of  butter  varies,  of 
course,  but  the  following  may  be 
used  as  an  example:  Fat  81  per 
cent,  water  15  per  cent,  salt  3  per 
cent  and  casein  1  per  cent. 

From  this  we  see  that  eighty-one 


2=J  A  little  dif- 
ference in  the  salt 
makes — 


a  big 
in  the 


difference 
butter 


Combine  Worcester  Salt  with 
the  best  cream  and  your  product 
will  lead  them  all  when  you  cash 
in  on  your  butter. 

Worcester  Salt  isn't  bitter.  Its 
grains  are  fine  and  even — conse- 
quently work  in  rapidly. 

It  ;s  tastier,  saltier  and  more 
savory  than  any  salt  you  have 
ever  used. 

It  was  pure  salt  long  before 
the  Pure  Food  laws  were 
dreamed  of. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name 
and  address  and  vvc  will  mail  you, 
free  of    charge,    our  booklet, 
Butter  Making  on  the  Farm." 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worces- 
ter Salt  is  put  up  in  14-pound  cotton 
bags  and  28  and  56-pound  Irish  linen 
bags.  Good  grocers  everywhere 
sell  Worcester  Salt.     Get  a  bag. 

WORCESTER  SALTCOMPANY 

Lare,!t  Pnduars  if  Kith-Crude  S~!t  in  iLr  K'orU 
NEW  YORK 
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pounds  of  butterfat  in  cream  will 
churn  over  100  pounds  of  butter  of 
the  composition  we  have  given  here. 
'  The  over-run,  therefore,  is  nineteen 
pounds.  Now  the  problem  to  solve 
lo  determine  the  percentage  of  over- 
run is  to  find  out  what  per  cent  of 
eighty-one  is  nineteen.  A  simple 
calculation  in  percentage  shows  it  is 
2:i.4  per  cent.  That  is  the  theoretical 
over-run  on  butter  that  contains  15 
per  cent  moisture.  If  more  water  is 
incorporated  in  the  butter,  the  over- 
run is,  of  course,  greater.  But  there 
is  some  mechanical  loss  of  butterfat 
in  handling  the  cream  in  cans  and  vats 
so  that  the  actual  over-run  is  always 
a  little  short  of  the  theoretical. 


Sweet  Cream  Butter 

Repoi't  from  dairy  division,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
samples  of  butter  packed  for  the  navy 
last  spring  and  summer  were  re- 
cently opened  and  examined  by  ex- 
perts at  the  department  of  agriculture 
after  having  been  kept  in  cold 
storage  for  from  seven  to  ten 
months,  and  were  found  to  be  of  fine 
quality,  being  graded  as  "extras,"  the 
highest  market  grade.  The  excellent 
keeping  quality  of  this  butter  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
from  pasteurized  sweet  cream. 

The  United  States  navy  requires 
about  600,000  pounds  of  butter  annu- 
ally, which  must  be  of  high  grade 
and  good  keeping  quality,  as  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  provision  a 
fleet  for  a  cruise  of  several  months 
which  may  extend  to  tropical  waters. 
At  the  request  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment the  dairy  division  of  the  bureau 
of  animal  industry,  department  of 
agriculture,  has  prepared  the  speci- 
fications for  the  navy  butter  and 
supervised  its  manufacture  in  recent 
years. 

The  specifications  call  for  fresh 
butter,  made  during  the  early  sum- 
mer from  pasteurized  sweet  milk  or 
cream ;  it  must  be  strictly  "extra"  in 
grade  when  scored  at  the  time  of 
packing;  the  moisture  must  not  ex- 
ceed 13  per  cent  in  tinned  butter 
and  14  per  cent  in  tub  butter;  and 
there  must  be  no  preservative  other 
than  common  salt,  the  quantity  of 
which  must  be  between  the  limits  of 
2l/2  and  ZlA  per  cent  at  the  time  of 
packing.  The  entire  process  of 
manufacture,  packing,  etc.,  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  dairy 


The  Hand  Crank  3d 
Separator  is  Doomed 

Wherever  Ten  Cows  Are  Milked 

The  "automatic"  is 
taking  its  place  be- 
cause it  requires  no 
cranking.  Skims 
faster  than  ten 
men  can  milk. 
When  milking 
is  done  skim-   c  , 
sning  is  done. 

AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separators 

are  driven  by  an  effi- 
cient little  gasoline 
engine,  magneto 
equipped,  solidly  built 
into  separator  itself. 
Every  dairyman  milk- 
ing eight  cows  or  more 

should  havethefacts 

ibout    the  "acto- 
.  iatic."  Write  for  catalog  15 

Standard  Separator  Co.  M '  SE,f  w,s 


Reduces  Feedin^Cos 
$I0perHeadin90Days 


That's  tbe  record  made  by  H.  B. 
Johnson,  t'hickasha,  Okla.,  who  start- 
ed feeding  ensilage  to  900  head  of  one 
and  two-year-olds  Oct.  4th.  Sold  en- 
tire lot  short  time  ago  and  made  or 
saved  tlO.OO  per  head  on  feeding  ex- 
pense alone,  a  clear  gain  of  «9,000  on 
entire  lot. 


Champion  Silos 
MakeBig  Profits 


The  Quality  of  your  silo  partly 
regulates  your  profit.  That's  why 
It  pays  to  get  the  best,  namely, 
the  Champion  with  solid  Bteel  In- 
terlocking door  frame,  malleable 
lugs,  steel  anchors  and  Inside 
hoops  and  other  modern  Improve- 
ments that  make  It  the  best  In  the  world. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars 

Investigate  carefully.  Find  out  why  the 
best  farmers  and  feeders  buy  Champions.  Let 
us  show  you  why  the  Champion  Is  best  for  you, 
why  It  makes  biggest  profits.  We  send  real 
facts  free. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO.,  145  11th  St.,  De»  Moines,  la. 


division  inspectors,  who  have  author- 
ity to  reject  any  product  that  is  not 
up  to  standard. 

Navy  butter  in  1912  was  all  packed 
in  five-pound  tins,  which  are  lacquered 
both  inside  and  outside  and  hermetic- 
ally sealed.  This  butter  was  pro- 
duced in  five  different  creameries 
located  in  three  states — California, 
Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
government  inspectors  took  a  sample 
daily  at  each  creamery,  and  these 
samples  were  placed  in  storage  at  a 
temperature  of  zero  or  below.  In 
order  to  test  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  butter  the  samples  were  taken 
out  and  scored  when  from  seven  to 
ten  months  old.  The  scoring  was 
done  by  three  experts  independently, 
and  the  average  scores  ranged  from 
9l  to  92%,  the  butter  thus  being  in 
the  grade  known  as  "extras."  The 
experts  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  fine 
lot  of  storage  butter,  well  made  and 
very  uniform. 

The  scientists  of  the  dairy  division 
have  for  several  years  been  conduct- 
ing experiments  in  making  butter 
from  pasteurized  sweet  cream  as 
compared  with  that  made  from 
ripened  or  sour  cream,  and  the  re- 
sults have  demonstrated  that  butter 
made  from  sweet,  pasteurized,  clean- 
flavored  cream  is  superior  in  quality 
and  will  keep  longer  in  storage  than 
butter  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 


GARDEN  A  FAMILY  AFFAIR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  editor 
has  asked  us  to  tell  how  we  make 
garden.  When  we  came  to  this  farm 
ten  years  ago  in  March  we  began  to 
plan  our  garden.  We  laid  out  some- 
thing like  an  acre  and  fenced  it  hog 
and  chicken  tight,  enclosing  the  house 
with  the  fence.  The  space  between 
the  house  and  the  road,  some  six 
rods  square,  grows  bluegrass  and 
flowers  and  children  in  the  summer- 
time; at  present  it  holds  a  collection 
of  fine  snowdrifts. 

The  balance  of  the  ground,  outside 
of  the  house  yard,  we  planted  to  fruit 
trees — early  and  late  apples,  cherries 
and  plums,  and  made  garden  between 
the  rows.  We  also  raise  small  fruit 
between  the  trees.  Our  raspberries 
and  gooseberries  make  a  fine  crop 
almost  every  year,  also  the  cherries; 
but  the  blackberries  are  a  failure. 
The  apple  trees  are  not  old  enough 
to  bear  much  fruit  as  yet. 

In  recent  years  I  have  tried  to 
plow  or  disk  the  garden  ground  the 
first  thing  in  the  spring,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  proper  way.  Then 
between  the  first  and  the  tenth  of 
May  I  harrow  to  kill  all  the  weeds. 
In  days  gone  by  we  took  the  baby 
out  in  the  garden  and  wife  and  I 
planted  the  seeds,  but  nowadays  the 
children  are  old  enough  to  plant  the 
seeds  after  school  and  the  "Missus" 
oversees  the  work.  When  it  is  time 
to  tend  the  garden  we  proceed  in  this 
manner:  There  is  a  hoe  for  each 
one;  Dad  takes  the  biggest  and  says, 
"Come  on,  youngsters;  we  can  make 
it  fine  as  silk  in  a  littlo  while." 

During  the  wet  years  we  had  a 
splendid  strawberry  bed  that  fur- 
nished all  the  berries  we  could  use, 
but  the  recent  dry  years  have  about 
killed  the  plants.  In  the  spring  I 
expect  to  set  out  another  bed  and 
irrigate  it.  We  tried  irrigating  part 
of  the  garden  the  last  few  years, 
and  it  pays.  The  well  is  near  by  and 
we  have  a  hundred-foot  hose,  so 
when  the  water  is  not  needed  for 
the  stock  we  turn  it  into  the  garden 
or  berry-patch.  We  shall  have  to 
extend  the  fence  and  take  in  more 
ground  for  the  garden  this  spring,  as 
the  fruit  has  filled  up  the  present 
fenced  space.  I  use  plenty  of  straw 
on  the  floor  of  the  poultry  house  and 
then  spread  it  around  the  raspberries 
and  gooseberries  as  a  mulch;  it  keeps 
the  weeds  down  and  saves  lots  of 
hoe-sharpening. 

We  think  more  of  that  garden  acre 
than  of  any  acre  on  the  farm,  as  the 
good  things  it  grows  are  on  the  table 
winter  and  summer.  There  are  no 
tin-can  farmers  on  this  place.  Our 
family  is  of  average  size,  and  in  an 
average  year  our  garden  provides  an 
abundance  for  our  use.  We  plant 
the  early  potatoes,  the  squash,  pump- 
kin and  citron  vines,  and  most  of  the 
sweet  corn  in  a  nearby  field  where 
the  horse  cultivator  can  do  nearly  all 
the  work.  We  find  that  it  pays  to 
plant  about  hall'  a  stand  of  sweet 
corn  among  the  vines  to  furnish 
shade,  as  they  wilt  sadly  in  August 
if  no  shade  is  provided. 

KRNEST   S  COATS. 

Valley  Co. 


An  up-to-date  De  Laval  Separator  will,  on  an  average,  save  its 
cost  every  year  over  any  other  separator. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  more  and  better  cream 
there  is  also  the  saving  in  time  of  separation  and  cleaning,  in  easier 
running,  greater  durability  and  fewer  repairs. 

Because  of  these  savings  more  than  40,000  users  of  inferior 
and  worn-out  separators  of  various  makes 
last  year  took  advantage  of  the  De  Laval 
exchange  allowance  and  traded  in  their 
machines  on  account  of  De  Lavals. 

USERS  OF  OLD  DE  LAVAL.S,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  improvements  in  the 
modern  De  Laval  over  machines  sold  10  to 
25  years  ago,  including  closer  skimming, 
easier  running,  better  oiling,  etc.,  will  also 
rind  it  to  their  advantage  to  exchange  their 
old  De  Laval  for  an  up-to-date  De  Laval. 

SEE  THE  XEAREST  DE  LAVAL  AGENT. 
He  will  tell  you  how  much  he  can  allow 
on  your  old  machine,  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other  make, 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  De  Laval.  If  you  don't  know  a 
De  Laval  agent,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office,  giving  make, 
number  and  size  of  your  present  machine,  and  full  information 
will  be  sent  you. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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Its  1913  Model  Improvements  make 
other  Separators  distinctly  out  of  date 

Mechanical  Washing  The  "United  States"  is  the  only  cream  sep- 
arator adapted  for  mechanical  cleaning  and  can  actually  be  washed  with 
the  U.  S.  Mechanical  Washer  in  one  half  the  time  needed  to  clean 
other  makes. 

Non-rusting  Sections  The  skimming  device  of  the  U.  S.  Separator 
is  composed  of  nickel  silver  sections  guaranteed  not  to  rust.  Besides 
nickel  silver  sections  are  stronger  and  more  durable  than  tinned  steel 
discs  or  other  devices. 

Lightest  Running  Tue  1913  model  U.  S.  is  one   of  the  lightest 

running  separators   made  and  is  operated  with 
practically  one  half  the  power  of  older  models. 

Closest  Skimming  Not  only  has  its  work 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dairies  caused  the 
U.  S.  to  be  admitted  the  closest  skimming  Sep- 
arator manufactured  but  the  U.  S.  has  proved 
this  fact  by  winning  the  World'*  Record  for 
closest  skimming. 

Price  The  1913  model  United  States  Separa- 
tor uiith  its  superior  advantages  cost*  no  more 
than  other  makes  without  them. 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION  Z^Z'JgJLl 

strailon  of  ilie  1913  model  at  your  home.  Our  catalogue  is  free 
for  the  asking.    Write  NOW  for  it. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  15  ^'  .w  ,?"»hTes  Chicago,  111. 


HY-RIB  CONCRETE  SILOS 

Economical  In  material  and  labor  cost,  absolutely  waterproof, 
amply  reinforced  against  every  strain,  Hy-Rlb  Silos  answer  all 
your  requirements.  No  forms  needed — you  can  easily  erect  your 
own  silo       In  general  use  for  years  without  a  single  failure. 

A  Hy-Rib  Silo,  34x30  feet.  Including  foundation,  walls  and 
roof  requires  40  barrels  of  cement  and  16  yards  of  sand  and 
gravel;   can  be  erected  in  10  days.     Lasts  indefinitely. 

For  barns,  houses,  sheds,  tanks  and  all  other  farm  struc- 
tures. Hy-Rlb  makes  rigid  concrete  walls,  roofs,  partitions, 
etc..  without  the  use  of  forms. 

COMPLETE  SILO  CATALOG  FREE 

Contains  useful  Information,  Illustra- 
tions, testimonials,  etc.,  also  examples  of 
other  farm  buildings.  Tell  us  what  you 
plan  to  build  and  receive  this  valuable 
book,  free,  postpaid.  Write  today. 
CONCRETE  SILO  CO.,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 
Rm.  211,  Security  Mutual  Life  Bldfif. 
Distributors  for  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
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CiiP 

All  the  WbOl 

and  get  longer,  better  wool  that 
will  bring  the  highest  price. 

You  can  easily  net  from  15c  to 
20c  more  on  every  sheep  you 
shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9 
Machine.  Don't  labor  with  band 
shears,  in  the  old,  hard,  sweaty 
way.    Don't  have  aching 
swollen  wrists.   Don't  scar 
and  disfigure  your  sheep 
with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the 
wool  with  second  outs.  Take  off  the 
fleece  smoothly  and  quickly  la  ono 
unbroken  blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Be°ale 
Shearing  Machine 

It's  the  most  perfect  hand  operated 
shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
ball  bearings  In  every  part  wnere 
friction  or  wear  occurs.  PRICE 
Has  a  ball  bearing  shear- 
Ing  head  of  the  latest  im- 
proved Stewart  pattern. 
Complete,  Including  four 
combs  and  four  cutters  of 
the  celebrated  Stewart  qua! 
It  v     Gel  one  from  your  »e»ter.  or 
send  *2.00audwewt!lshlpC.O.D. 
for  balance.   Sttistaciion  guaranteed. 
Catalog  of  Sheep  Shearing  and 
HorseCUpplng  Machines  FREE, 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
196  Ontario  St. 
 CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Registered  Holstein  Bull 

FOR  SALE:  SUNFLOWER  SIR  KORN- 
DYKE  No.  70813,  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke,  out  of  a  granddaughter  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol,  thus  being  on  both  sides  closely 
related  to  the  most  noted  bulls  and  world's 
champion  cows,  his  sire  being  brcther  to 
two  37-pound  A.  R.  O.  cows  and  his  dam 
also  being  of  the  breeding  that  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  noted  cows'.  This 
breeding  is  hard  to  equal  in  the  west.  This 
bull  is  3  years  old,  well  marked,  %  white, 
well  broke  and  sure.  To  avoid  inbreeding 
he  can  now  be  bought  for  $125.  Write  me 
for  extended  pedigree,  or  come  and  see  him. 

MIDWEST    HOLSTEIN  FARM 
E.  H.  JONES,  Prop.        EAIRBURY,  NEB. 

FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 
EITSELMAN  BEOS.  Box  44  Mrwcie,  Ind 


THE 

MONEY 
YOU 
SAVE 


On  Every  Rod  of 

fencing  you  buy  is  not  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  you  pay.  Usually 
low  price  fence  is  the  dearest.  In  buying 
fencing  take  time  to  look  into  the  way 
it  is  built.  Find  out  how  it  is  made, 
galvanized,  woven,  etc.  Then  buy  the 
fence  that  has  the  ear-marks  of  quality, 
strength  and  long  life.  You'll  find  it 
cheapest  in  the  end.  Investigate 

Square  Deal  Fence 

Just  get  a  postal  card  and  write  right 
now  for  our  catalog.   It  tells  how  we 
prepare  the  steel — draw  it  into  wire — 
anneal  it,  galvanize  it.  weave  it. 
It  tells  about  the  SQUARE  DEAL 
LOCK  which  double  grip*  the  stay  wires 
above  and  below  the  strand  wires. 
Tells  why  the  Wavy  Strand  Wire*  keep 
Square  Deal  Fence  always  tight  and 
trim,  summer  and  winter. 
Tells  r  "w  the  one-piece  Stay  Wires 
overcome  sagging  and  bagging.  Why 
Square  Deal  Fence  is  the  cheapest — 
how  it  saves  money  for  you. 
You  need  to  read  our  catalog  and  get 
prices  before  you  buy. 
If  you  will  send  at  once  (before  they  are 
all  gone)  we  will  send  you  a  fine  Four- 
Section  2-Foot  Rule  FREE,  postpaid. 
A  postal  will  do. 

THE  KEYSTONE  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

1416  Industrial  Street 


PEORIA 


ILLINOIS 


— / 


After  the  spring  opens  and  warm 
days  become  the  rule  corn  of  the  pre- 
vious season's  crop  shrinks  more  rap- 
idly in  weight  than  at  any  other  time. 


S##Jhe  Highways  belong 
Jo  you  See  that  they 
'  f^are  kept  in  good  repair 

IT  is  your  money  that  builds  the  public 
roads.  Your  labor  pays  the  taxes  to 
keep  them  up.  If  these  taxes  are 
spent  wisely,  they  are  your  best  invest- 
ments. If  they  are  spent  foolishly,  your 
money  is  wasted. 

It  is  your  right  and  your  duty  to  co- 
operate with  the  public  officials  in  this 
matter  of  road  improvements.  Perma- 
nent installations  are  the  only  true  econ- 
omy, but  every  construction  should  be  suitable  to  the 
conditions.    Bridges  and  culverts  of  masonry  are  sure  to  fail, 
unless  the  foundations  are  absolutely  rigid  and  permanent;  while 
corrugated  steel  is  quickly  destroyed  by  corrosion. 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 

Guaranteed  CULVERTS  9984%Pure 

can  be  installed  at  moderate  cost;  and  they  will  take  care  of  all  the  rain- 
fall and  all  the  watercourses. 

Unlike  steel,  American  Ingot  Iron  is  of  immensely  long  life. 
Foreign  substances  in  the  metal  which  are  the  cause  of  corrosion,  have 
been  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  result  is  the  nearest 
to  a  rust-proof  iron  which  has  yet  been  produced  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties. For  this  reason,  it  is  used  by  the  United  States  Government,  by 
the  great  railway  companies  and  by  advanced  road-builders  everywhere. 

Send  us  your  name  and  the  name  of  your  road  supervisor,  and  we  will  mail  to 
you,  every  month  for  a  year  FREE,  The  Highway  Magazine,  a  live  publication 
devoted  to  Good  Roads.    Write  today, 

Publisher  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

535  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Shorthorn  Herd  for  Sale 

For  the  next  "0  days  I  will  offer  at  private  sale  my  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns,  consisting 
of  31  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  the  Scotch  herd  buli,  Havendale;  9  yearling  heifers,  4 
hulls  and  the  herd  bull  Havendale.  Also  herd  books  and  share  of  stock  in  American 
Shorthorn  Association  if  cattle  are  sold.  Write 

W.  J.   HATIIF.lt  OKD,  NEBRASKA 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  carefully 


POSTAL  CARD  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  Page  439) 

13c;  butter,  25c;  butterfat,  '  33c;  hens,  11c. 
— H.    A.  Robinson. 

Polk  Co.  (March  29) — The  first  of  the 
week  was  pleasant,  with  two  days  of  snow, 
and  this  is  a  spring-like  day,  with  the 
frost  going  out  of  the  ground.  Prices: 
Corn,  40c;  wheat.  7f>e;  oats,  30c:  hogs, 
$8.40;  eggs,  13c;  butter,  25c;  butterfat,  30c. 
— E.  A.  Olson. 

Northeast  Saline  Co.  (March  29) — This 
month  has  been  a  bad  one  for  weather; 
we  have  had  all  varieties,  from  spring 
flays  to  blizzards,  and  rains  both  hot  and 
eold.  Wheat  Is  looking  well,  but  stock  Is 
not  in  as  good  condition  as  in  the  previous 
months.  Some  hog  cholera  is  reported 
here,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
serious.  Not  much  grain  Is  moving. — 
.1.   T.  Maryska. 

East  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (March  28) — After 
two  weeks  of  cold,  stormy  weather  it  has 
again  warmed  up  and  some  farming  is 
being  done,  although  the  weather  does  not 
seem  settled  yet.  Most  farmers  have  dis- 
posed of  their  hay  and  there  will  be  very 
little  on  hand  when  the  spring  work  is 
completed.  Prices:  Butter,  20c;  eggs,  14c; 
hay,   $4   per  ton  loose. — James  Gregg. 

Central  Sherman  Co.  (March  21) — This 
month  was  fine  until  the  13th,  when  about 
one  inch  of  rain  fell.  On  the  next  day 
we  had  the  worst  blizzard  of  the  winter; 
some  snow-banks  measured  over  five  feet 
high.  Since  then  we  have  had  only  two 
warm  days,  and  the  last  two  days  have 
been  stormy  with  a  little  snowfall.  Several 
farmers  had  begun  field  work  before  the 
blizzard.  Today,  Good  Friday,  spring  is  said 
to  begin,  but  no  potatoes  will  be  planted 
today,  as  the  ground  is  frozen  quite  deeply. 
Hay  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful.  Several  car- 
loads of  cattle  and  hogs  were  shipped  out 
this   month. — S.  Jossl. 

Central  Sioux  Co.  (March  21) — This 
month  gave  us  the  worst  blizzard  we  have 
had  for  years  and  more  snow  fell  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Most  of  it  is 
gone  now,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
large  drifts.  The  loss  of  stock  owned  by 
Kinkaiders  was  comparatively  small — from 
one  to  five  head.  Men  with  good  shelter 
for  the  stock  came  through  all  right,  but 
some  cattle  men  with  no  shelter  and  short 
feed  lost  heavily.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
feed  for  the  small  herds.— C.  H.  Henderson. 

Central  Saunders  Co.  (March  28) — On 
Easter  Sunday,  about  5:30  P.  M.,  this 
county  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  tornado 
which  was  the  worst  ever  seen  here.  It 
wiped  the  entire  residence  section  of  the 
little  town  of  Yutan  off  the  map,  killing 
nineteen  people,  and  also  wrecked  the 
buildings  on  several  farm  places  in  its 
path.  We  are  now  having  winter  weather 
again  and  some  snow  remains  on  the 
ground.  Prices:  Wheat,  78c;  corn,  42c; 
oats,  30c;  hogs,  $8.60;  butter,  23c;  eggs, 
14c. — Alex  V.  Carlson. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (March  29) — Since 
my  last  report  we  have  had  a  variety  of 
weather — heavy  rains,  wind  storms,  bliz- 
zards, warm  sunshine  and  zero  weather. 
Those  who  expected  an  early  spring  have 
had  those  hopes  dispelled.  Fall  plowing 
is  badly  washed  and  the  fields  are  in- 
undated with  mud  and  water.  Even  after 
the  weather  settles  it  will  be  several  days 
before  any  field  work  can  be  done.  I  have 
heard  no  definite  report  in  regard  to  the 
pig  crop,  but  believe  there  will  be  a 
material  loss.  The  weather  is  spring-like 
today. — U.    S.  Cornwell. 

Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (March  27) — The  earlier 
part  of  March  promised  to  give  us  an 
early  spring.  Farm  operations  were  begun 
in  earnest  and  some  wheat  was  sown.  The 
14th  gave  us  the  worst  blizzard  of  the 
season,  and  some  report  that  it  was  the 
worst  in  years.  Comparatively  little  snow 
fell,  but  what  did  come  was  kept  well 
stirred  up  for  twenty-four  hours.  Quite  a 
little  stock  was  lost  and  trains  were  badly 
delayed.  Since  then  we  have  had  cold,  raw 
weather,  with  a  little  snow  and  rain.  Con- 
siderable corn  was  marketed  during  the 
good  weather.  Hogs  are  still  advancing  in 
price.  Public  sales  are  well  attended,  and 
cattle  and  stock  hogs  sell  high.  A  goodly 
acreage  of  wheat  and  other  small  grains 
will  be   sown. — Owen  Critchfield. 

OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For   the   week   ending   March   29,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This  week    15,354    59,618  31,698 

Last   week    15,416    44,333  24,520 

Same  week  last  year.  21,952    53,436  47,867 
Receipts  at   Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week   104,400  308,100  161,400 

Last   week    112,052  285,542  163,334 

Same  week  last  year.  125,418  358,857  256,031 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers  —  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinued moderate  receipts,  conditions  have 
been  unfavorable  for  the  development  of 
a  healthy  demand  and  the  market  showed 
a  downward  tendency  all  week  with  a 
decided  decline  In  values  toward  the  close. 
Even  at  their  best  eastern  markets  have 
not  been  good  recently,  and  with  the  outlet 
closed  by  floods  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  trade 
was  in  bad  shape,  leaving  closing  quota- 
tions from  15  to  25  cents  lower  than  the 
week  before.  As  usual,  all  buyers  pre- 
ferred the  light  and  handyweight  beeves 
and  these  found  a  very  fair  outlet,  but 
the  plain  heavy  and  medium-weight  cattle 
were  a  drug  on  the  market  and  showed 
the  full  force  of  the  break.  The  week  was 
very  unsatisfactory  in  trade,  but  eastern 
markets  were  hit  even  harder  and  there 
will  be  no  material  improvement  until  the 
flood  embargo  on  eastern  traffic  has  been 
raised.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.40  @  8.60 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8.20  @  8.40 

Fair   to    good    beeves   7.90(5)8.15 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.65(5)8.25 

Common  to  fair  beeves   7.40 @7. 90 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  same  con- 
ditions that  dulled  the  fat  cattle  market 
also  demoralized  the  trade  in  cows  and 
heifers,  resulting  in  an  equal  decline.  The 
eastern  demand  was  almost  entirely  shut 
off.  and  both  local  packers  and  outside 
butchers  were  indifferent  and  bearish 
buyers,  especially  toward  the  last  of  the 
week.  Veal  calves  held  up  pretty  well, 
though  there  was  some  weakness  at  the 
close.  Quotations: 

Good  to  choice  heifers  $7.25(5)8.15 

Good    to    choice    cows   6.75 @7. 50 

Fair    to    good    grades   5.85@6.50 

Canners   and   cutters    4.00(3)5.50 


Veal    calves   7.00(5)9.75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc....   .  6.00(5)7.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders' — The  demand  from 
the  country  was  very  disappointing,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  rough  weather  and 
the  slump  in  fat  cattle.  Even  the  desirable 
fleshy  steers  were  neglected,  and  With  little 
or  no  competition  from  killers  the  trend 
of  values  was  downward.  Choice  stock 
calves  were  rather  scarce  and  did  not  sell 
off  to  amount  to  anything,  but  on  the 
ordinary  run  of  stock  cattle  the  trade  was 
dull  and  lower  from  the  first.  Except  for 
choice  stock  calves  the  general  market 
showed  a  decline  of  from  15  to  25  cents 
for  the  week  and  it  was  impossible  to 
effect  a  clearance  at  the  lower  level.  In- 
quiry for  stock  and  feeding  cows  and 
heifers  was  very  slack,  and  although  the 
supply  was  limited  they  were  hard  to  move 
at  the  lower  figures.    Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.75<5)S.25 

Good    to    choice    feeders   7.50(5)7.75 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.7507.25 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.2513)6.75 

Stock    cows   and    heifers   6.00(5)7.00 

Hogs 

While  the  market  was  rather  uneven 
all  week,  not  much  change  was  noted  in 
either  direction.  Heavies  just  about  held 
their  own,  while  lights  closed  from  a  nickel 
to  a  dime  higher  than  the  previous  week. 
On  the  whole,  values  were  a  scant  nickel 
better  than  those  of  March  22.  Since  the 
storms  the  first  of  the  week  the  demand 
has  lessened.  None  of  the  eastern  roads 
are  maintaining  a  service  up  to  the  average 
and  some  of  them  are  almost  entirely  out 
of  commission,  consequently  packers  do 
not  take  on  any  surplus  supply  and  the 
demand  suffered  accordingly.  Most  of 
Saturday's  sales  were  made  at  $S.85  to 
$8.90,  prices  ranging  from  $8.75  to  $S.95. 
Earlier  in  the  week  the  market  was  as 
follows: 

Heavy      Light        Bulk  Aver. 
Mar.   24 ...  $8.90-92   $8.87-95    $8.87-92  $8.90 
Mar.   25...   S. 85-90     8.80-95     8.85-90  8.87>i 
Mar.    26...   8.80-85     8.80-90     8.80-85     S.S3  %i 
Mar.   27...   8.80-90     8.85-92     8.82-90  8.86 
Mar.   28...   S.  80-90     8.80-95     8.80-85  S.84 
Sheep 

The  end  of  the  week  found  values  in 
general  on  a  sharply  lower  basis,  with 
lambs  and  wethers  suffering  the  greatest 
decline  and  selling  at  25  to  35  cents  lower 
than  the  previous  Saturday.  As  usual, 
most  of  the  inquiry  was  for  lighter  grades 
of  good  quality,  though  owing  to  the 
relative  scarcity  of  these  the  heavier 
grades  sold  to  good  advantage  on  some 
days.  Closing  quotations:  ",g3t|9| 
LA  MBS 

Good   to   choice    Mexicans  $8.25  (3)  8.50 

Fair    to    good    Mexicans   8.00(5)8.25 

Good  to  choice  westerns   8.15  ifi> 8.35 

Fair    to    good    westerns   7.85®8.15 

Feeders  7.65  @8. 15 

SHEEP 

Yearlings,    light   $7.25@7.50 

Yearlings,    heavy    6.75@7.00 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   6.35(5)6.50 

Wethers,   fair  to  good   6.00(5)6.3:, 

Ewes,    good    to   choice   6. 00(5)6. 25 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   5.75(5)6.00 

Culls  and  bucks   2.75#4.0n 

LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

For   the   week   ending   March  29. 

Easily  the  feature  of  the  week  in  legis- 
lative activities  was  the  prompt  effort  to 
provide  relief  for  those  unfortunates  affected 
by  the  three  fierce  tornadoes  of  Easter 
Sunday.  A  bill  was  introduced  over  the 
governor's  signature,  the  only  way  it  could 
appear  at  so  late  a  date,  and  within  four 
days  had  gone  through  the  house  carrying 
$100,000  appropriation,  and  was  ready  for 
final  action  by  the  senate.  Within  ten 
days  of  the  time  of  the  disasters  the 
money  will  be  available  for  the  committee 
named  in  the  bill  to  handle  it  and  to 
disburse  it  according  to  its  judgment.  No 
strings  are  tied  to  this  voluntary  com- 
mittee, none  of  the  members  of  which  arc 
state  officials.  They  will  make  a  report  to 
the  next  legislature  through  the  governor 
and  may  use  the  funds  for  relief  or  for 
payment  of  money  to  set  some  people  on 
their  feet  again.  The  house  met  the  morn- 
ing after  the  storm  and  fled  precipitately 
to  Omaha,  actuated  more  by  curiosity  than 
anything  else.  The  senate  met  in  the  after- 
noon only  to  find  that  most  of  its  members 
were  also   in   the  stricken  metropolis. 

Next  to  this  in  importance  was  the  ter- 
rific fight  put  up  in  the  house  over  the 
workmen's  compensation  bill.  It  was  de- 
feated after  more  than  a  day  and  a  half 
struggle,  the  minority,  friends  of  the  bill, 
fighting  every  inch  of  the  way,  filibustering, 
and  offering  amendments,  anything  to  save 
their  measure.  Most  of  the  farmers  lined 
up  against  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  demanded  by  their  constituents. 
The  measure  excepted  farm  hands  and 
domestics  from  its  provisions,  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  farmer  members  who  were 
afraid  there  was  something  hidden  in  the 
voluminous  measure  which  they  did  not 
understand.  They  voted  in  the  negative  to 
make  sure.  The  fight  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  workmen's  compensation 
bill  was  pledged  by  the  democrats,  who 
have  complete  control  in  the  house.  II 
was  defeated  by  democratic  votes,  two- 
thirds  of  their  membership  voting  against  it. 

The  house  contains  fifty-five  democrats 
and  forty-five  republicans  when  all  are 
present.  On  the  final  roll  call  seventeen 
republicans  and  thirty-three  democrats 
voted  against  the  bill.  Only  half  a  dozen 
members  were  absent.  Here  is  the  negative 
roll  call  which  shows  the  party  division  on 
the  measure:  Republicans  against  the  bill 
— Avers.  Buckner,  Davis,  Erickson,  Foulon. 
Gustafson,  Hardin.  Harris,  Hartwell,  Hasik. 
Hostetler,  Morris,  Stebbins.  Stevens,  Stephen. 
Sugarman.  Yates — 17.  Democrats  against 
the  bill— Banks,  Busch,  Elmelund,  Fox. 
Fuller,  Funk,  Gates,  Grueber.  Gustin. 
Heiliger.  Hoffmeister,  Hubbard,  Jones. 
Kauffman,  Korff,  Maurer,  Murphy.  Mc- 
Carthy of  Cuming.  McCarthy  of  Greeley. 
McKissick.  OMalley.  Orr,  Pilger,  Regan. 
Reische,  Reuter,  Rudisill.  Schueth,  Sin- 
delar,  Snyder.  Trumble,  Van  Deusen. 
Kelley — 33. 

The  county  ownership  telephone  bill,  the 
only  measure  before  the  Nebraska  legisla- 
ture which  W.  J.  Bryan  felt  interested 
enough  in  to  champion  while  in  the  state 
on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday  banquet, 
was  so  amended  in  the  senate  that  it  prac- 
tically destroys  its  usefulness,  if  it  was 
ever  intended  to  he  used.     The  amendment 
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adopted  by  the  senate  was  the  one  which 
Mr.  Bryan  particularly  urged  be  rejected. 
The  house  refused  to  accept  the  senate 
amendment  and  a  conference  committee  is 
now  at  loggerheads  over  the  differences. 
As  originally  passed  by  the  house  the  bill 
provided  that  a  county  might  vote  bonds 
or  make  a  levy  for  the  construction  of  a 
telephone  system  to  be  owned  by  the 
county.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the 
county  even  make  an  offer  to  the  private 
companies  for  their  lines.  The  senat» 
amendment  makes  it  necessary  for  any 
county,  before  launching  out  into  the  tele- 
phone business,  to  purchase  private  lines 
within  the  county,  either  by  purchase, 
condemnation  or  appraisement. 


sick.  Pilger,  Rudisill,  '  Schaupp,  Schuetl-. 
Searle,  Sindclar,  Stephen,  Weston,  Wood. 
Yates — 28. 


The  senate  line-up  on  this  bill  showed 
nineteen  to  thirteen  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. Two  republicans  voted  with  ele\*en 
democrats  against  the  amendment,  and 
four  democrats  joined  with  the  republican 
majority  in  forcing  it  into  the  bill.  Here 
was  the  vote  on  the  amendment:  Aye — 
Bartling,  Brookley.  Bushee.  Cordeal,  Dodgp. 
Haarmann,  Heasfty,  Hoagland  of  Lancaster, 
Hoagland  of  Lincoln.  Hummel,  Kiechel, 
Marshall,  Ollis,  Reynolds,  Saunders,  Spirk. 
Talcott,  West.  Wolz — 19.  Nay — Cox,'  Grace. 
Grossman.  Kemp.  Klein.  Kohl.  Krumbach, 
Macfarland.  Placek,  Robertson,  Shumway. 
Smith,    Wing — 13. 

In  the  house  a  lively  fight  occurred  over 
whether  the  state  is  to  give  the  state  fair 
a  $100,000  building.  Strangely  enough, 
most  of  the  opposition  occurred  among  the 
agricultural  members,  and  its  strongest 
support  came  from  the  same  place.  The 
bill  was  recommended  for  passage  by  more 
than  sixty  affirmative  votes,  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  fair  that  the  house 
has  been  willing  to  give  any  money  for 
this  purpose.  Two  years  ago  a  deadlock 
with  the  senate  forced  the  house  to  give 
$1»,000  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
present  grandstand  at  the  race  track.  If 
the  $100,000  is  finally  allowed,  it  will  be 
used  to  construct  a  huge  triangular  build- 
ing for  the  agricultural  display,  the  horti- 
cultural display,  and  the  machinery  ex- 
hibits. Here  are  the  votes  which  were 
cast  against  the  bill:  Allen.  Banks.  Corbin, 
Cronln,  Elmelund.  Erickson,  Fisher,  Foster, 
Funk,  Gates,  Gustin,  Hartwell,  Heiliger, 
Keckley,    Korff,    Morris,    McAllister,  McKIs- 


CYCLONE. 
LAWN  FENCE 

is  the  highest  grade 

fence  on  the  market,  heavier, 
stronger  and  closer  spaced 
than  any  other — rust-proof, 
durable,  and  made  by  the 
exclusive  Cyclone  method 
of  weaving  which  makes  it 
sag-proof.  * 

Cyclone  Fence 
COSTS  LESS  than  inferior 
makes  because  it  is  made 
enormous  quantities  in 
one  of  the  biggest  fence 
factories  on  earth. 

CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM  GATES 

are  heavily  galvanized , 

built  for  strength,  reliability 
and    convenience.      Heavy  y 
tubular  steel  frames  and  rust-ICS 


Two  of  the  special  grand  juries  of  house 
members,  probing  into  social  conditions 
early  in  the  session,  presented  reports.  The 
one  found  that  the  scale  of  wages  for 
working  girls  is  not  bad  in  this  state,  but 
that  the  sanitary  conditions  in  which  they 
are  compelled  to  work  are  not  according 
to  state  law.  which  laws  the  committer 
found  are  adequate  for  their  protection  if 
enforced.  The  other  committee  found  that 
much  of  the  difference  in  price  in  produce 
to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer  is  due 
to  a  combination  of  produce  '  dealers  in 
Omaha  and  urged  appropriate  legislation 
for  the  punishment  of  this  combine  and 
its  prohibition  in  the  future. 


proof  fabric.  Double  raising  device;  automatic  stock 
proof  lock;  adjustable  stretcher  bar  holds  fabric  tight 
and  leaves  frame  free  from  holes  that  weaken  it. 
Big  Catalog  and  information  Free.   Write  today. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO., 
Dept.  79  .  .        WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


The  senate  passed  the  huge  insurance 
code  bill  in  spite  of  the  hard  fight  put  up 
by  insurance  company  representatives.  Both 
houses  approved  a  state  bureau  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  standardization  of 
weights  of  grain  and  other  products.  The 
house  tried  to  cut  out  the  provision  whereby 
false  bottoms  in  fresh  berry  boxes  are 
prohibited  but  could  not  do  so.  The  senate 
passed  two  house  bills  proposing  constitu- 
tional amendments,  the  one  allowing  ten  of 
twelve  jurors  to  establish  a  verdict  in  civil 
and  misdemeanor  criminal  suits  at  law,  tile 
other  permitting  the  legislature  to  revise 
the  system  of  taxation,  so  as  to  exempt  any 
classes  of  property  it  may  •  see  fit  and  to 
tax  incomes  if  it  so  desires.  The  latter 
of  these  is  already  signed  by  the  governor, 
which  insures  that  it  will  go  before  the 
people. 


The  house  and  the  senate  each  passed  a 
bill  conrolidating  the  pure  food  and  the 
oil  inspection  departments  and  adding  to 
the  field  force  of  inspectors.  The  only 
important  amendment  in  the  consolidation, 
excepting  that  the  inspectors  must  work 
for  both  departments,  is  that  the  fees  de- 
rived by  the  department  shall  be  paid  into 
the  state  treasury  and  vouchered  out  by 
the  head  of  the  department  through  proper 
channels.  The  governor  signed  the  bill 
which  taxes  the  gross  receipts  of  express 
companies  2  per  cent.  This  will  raise  a 
revenue  independent  of  taxation  of  $15,000 
a  year.  The  senate  passed  the  bill  sub-! 
Btltutlng  electrocution  for  hanging,  but  is 
holding  up  the  house  bill  to  abolish  cap- 
ital punishment.  The  electrocution  bill  is 
a  house  measure  and  now  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor. 

There  is  no  sign  of  adjournment  as  yet 
The  senate  has  named  a  committee  to  act 
with  a  house  committee  in  fixing  the  time 
of  adjournment  but  the  house  will  have 
none  of  it.  It  is  likely  that  final  adjourn- 
ment will  be  reached  about  April  15.  The 
governor  has  signed  not  to  exceed  seven- 
teen bills  and  few  others  are  in  his  hands, 
an  indication  that  much  of  the  work  done 
by  both  houses  to  date  is  in  a  state  of 
ineompletion.  The  house  is  holding 
nightly  sessions  to  add  to  its  working 
capacity. 


W.  J.  Hather  of  Ord,  Nebraska,  offers  at 
private  treaty,  within  the  next  thirty  days, 
his  entire  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  cows  and  heifers,  bred  to 
the  pure  Scotch  bull,  Havendale,  nine  year- 
ling heifers,  four  young  bulls  and  the  herd 
bull.  Havendale — forty-five  head  in  all.  If 
these  cattle  sell,  he  offers,  also,  herd  books 
and  one  share  of  stock  in  the  American 
Shorthorn  Association.  Mr.  Hather  has 
been  breeding  Shorthorns  for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  built  up  one  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  state.  His  reason  for  going 
out  of  the  business  at  this  time  is  because 
he  is  without  help,  his  son  having  been 
married  recently  and  started  out  'for  him- 
self. Mr.  Hather  also  offers  fifteen  bred 
Poland    China  sows. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Shorthorns 

Apr.  10 — Hon.  A.   C.  Shallenberger,  Alma. 
Apr.  22 — George      Allen,      Lexington,  Neb. 
Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Herefordg 

Apr.  16  and  17 — Combination  sale,  South 
Omaha.  W.  N.  Rogers,  Mgr.,  Mc- 
Cook.  Neb. 


SMOOTH  TREAD 
OR  NON-SKID 


TIRES 


For  Economy 

HTHEY  cost  least  because  they  last 
longest.  They  are  worth  more  be- 
cause they  not  only  give  most  mileage  but  their 
greater  strength  means  surest  freedom  from  tire 
troubles,  delays  and  road  worries  of  all  kinds. 

Extra  thick,  tough  tread  and  superior  body 
construction  have  made  them  first  choice  for  hard 
service  for  nearly  14  years. 

Ask  your  dealer— and  write  us  for  H.  S.  Firestone's  book 
"What's  What  In  Tires." 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
Akron,  Ohio  All  Large  Cities 


Spring  Time  is  Painting  Time 

MASURY'S  LIQUID  PAINTS 


Guaranteed 
Pure  and 
Durable. 
Contain 
nothing  but 
Pore 

Linseed  Oil, 
Pure  Pigment 
and  necessary 
Turpentine 
Dryer. 


Economical. 

One 

Gallon 

will  cover 

315  square 

leet,  two 

coals, 

Ordinary 

Pine 

Surlace. 


Are  yon  going  to  paint  ?  Ii  so,  get  the  Paint  of  Guaranteed  Quality,  ol  Durability, 
of  Economy.  Yon  will  save  money  by  buying  the  best.  It  lasts  longer  and  gives 
greater  satisfaction.    Ask  for  Masnry's  Liquid  Paints. 


AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


WRIGHT  &  WILHELMY  CO., 


Omaha.  Neb. 


62  High  Class  HEREFORD  CATTLE  at  Public  Auction 

South  Omaha,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  April  16,  1913 


This  offering  will  contain  about  FIFTY  BULLS,  BALANCE-  FEMALES.  The  bulls  are  a  lot  of  very  strong,  large-boned  individuals  and 
as  good  breeding  as  can  be  found  in  any  sale  this  year.  The  females  in  the  offering  consist  of  cows  with  calf  at  foot  and  others  bred 
to  calve  later.    The  list  of  contributors  to  this  sale  is  as  follows: 


W.  H.  LESLIE,  AUBURN,  IOWA 
A.  W.  ELLIOTT,  REYNOLDS,  ILLINOIS 
C.  BENGEN,  MYNARD,  NEBRASKA 
J.  C.  HATZ,  DEWITT,  NEBRASKA 
J.  C.  McNERNEY,  COIN  IOWA 


W.  N.  ROGERS,  McCOOK,  NEBRASKA 
GUY  SWABB,  MURRAY,  IOWA 
HARRY  J.  FLUCK,  GOODENOW,  ILLINOIS 
G.  E.  STRYKER,  RISING  CITY,  NEBRASKA 
C.   T.  -BAILEY,  LOWELLS,  INDIANA 


O.  M.  McCULLOUGH,  CLARKS,  NEBRASKA 
BEN  BROUGHTON,  LAKE  VIEW,  IOWA 

G.  C.    BOEHLING,    SURPRISE,  NEBRASKA 

H.  A.   ROGERS,   McCOOK,  NEBRASKA 

E.    H.    GIFFORD,    LEWISTON,  NEBRASKA 


The  offering  of  W.  H.  LESLIE  consists  of  three  females  and  five  bulls.  Four  of 
the  bulls  are  sired  by  Fennis  No.  3373S9.  One  of  these,  Sir  King,  sired  by  Sir  Giant 
No.  101740,  is  a  very  large  animal  for  his  age,  and  good  enough  to  head  a  herd. 

A.  W.  ELLIOTT  consigns  ten  bulls  and  two  cows,  with  calves  at  foot.  •  One  of 
these  is  sired  by  Young  Beau  Brummel  and  the  other  by  St.  Grove  3d.  Both  of 
these  are  very  fine  and  good  enough  to  go  into  the  best  of  herds. 

C.  BENGEN  enters  two  bulls  sired  by  Ajax,  a  Corrector  bred  bull.  Both  of 
these  are  very  good. 

J.  C.  HATZ  consigns  ten  head — four  bulls  and  six  females.  The  bulls-  are  sired 
by  polled  sires  such  as  Polled  Atoka.  Polled  Victor,  Polled  Wonder  and  Gypsy 
King.  Here  is  offered  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to  cbtain  some  very  choice 
Polled  Herefords  of  good  breeding  and  choice  individuality. 

J.  B.  McNERNEY  &  SON  offer  four  bulls  sired  by  Move  On  43d  25G123. 

W.  N.  ROGERS  states  that  his  offering  is  just  as  good  as  usual  and  every  breeder 
and  buyer  of  Here/oids  who  has  ever  attended  one  of  his  sales  knows  what  that  means. 


GUY  SWABB  consigns  a  3-year-old  herd  bull.  Jasper  Donald  2d  322767,  sired 
by  Beau  of  Shadeland  31st  This  bull  is  choicely  brtd  and  fit  to  go  at  the  head 
of  any  good  herd. 

H.  J.  FLUCK  enters  one  bull  of  his  usual  good  kind. 

G.  E.  STRYKER  consigns-  three  bulls  by  Princeps  4th.  ami  nut  of  a  very 
large,   choice  dam. 

The  C.  T.  BAILEY  consignment  consists  of  eight  bulls,  the  tops  of  his  splendid 
herd.  They  are  of  choicest  breeding,  six  of  them  being  sired  by  Beau  Diplomat 
27798S.    Mr.  Bailey  has  sold  in  Omaha  s-ales  before  and  his  offering  is  always  good. 

O.  M.  McCULLOUGH  enters'  2  bulls  sired  by  Fremont  309,692,  a  son  of  Cherry  Boy. 

BEN   BROUGHTON  enters  one  bull  by  Beaumont.  Jr. 

G.  C.   BOEHLING  consigns  two  bulls  of  serviceable  age  and  choice  breeding. 
E.  H.  GIFFORD  enters  one  bull  three  years  old  and  writes  that  he  is  a  very 
smooth,  well-lined  animal,  well  quartered  and  an  easy  feeder. 


FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS- 


W.  N.  ROGERS,  McCook,  Neb. 


POLS.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN  and  F. 
H.  C.  McKELVIE,  FIELDMAN 


J.  ZAUN,  AITTIONEERS 
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Price 

Less  Than 

i?10 


^Freight  Pre 
\  paid  East  of 

I  Rockies  — 

F  That  Far  II 
You  Live  Beyond 


QUICK! 

Get  Johnson's  Book 

It  tells  so  manv  facts  not  found  in  other 
books  that  you  need  it,  no  matter  which 
others  you  have.  Home  made,  home 
printed,  plain  and  practical  from  cover  to 
i  cover.    Tells  about  the 

OLD  TRUSTY 

Incubatoi — over  400,000  In  us>e— all  sold  on 
^30  to  90  days*  tree  trial,  10  year  guarantee — 
direct  from  factory.  Price  less  than  flO. 
Write  to  Johnson  and  read  his  book— then  select 
your  incubator. 

JOHNSON,  INCUMTM  KIN,  Cliy  Center.  Neb. 


POULTRY 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHIN  A 
From  21  leading  Varieties  ot  Chickens  H 
AYE  BROS.,  box  6,  Blair,  Neb. U 

S  Chickens  Healthy  with  Germikil 

(the  Great  Roup  and  White  Diarrhoea  Remedy) 
Ca.aU.uefl  «yE  BROS., 


Box  6 
BLAIR.  NEBRASKA 


Mandy  Lee 


New  Principles  In  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,    ventilation  and 
moisture.   The  Mandy  Lee  is  c<  :r- 
tain,  uiinple.easy  looperate.  Nochuriceformistakef, 
simplv  follow  plain  rules.    Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.  Write  for  free  books  on  iucubator  an# 
Lee's  famous  GerniozoDe,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY, 
1184  Haruer  Street,  Omaha.  Neb. 


J—  <JJ> 

!/vr  jxlJ 

DON'T 
TAKE  CHANCES 

Don't  risk  a  setting  with 
poor  oil — even  the  best 
incubator  needs  a  good 
oil. 

Perfection  Oil  For  Incubators 

is  the  best  It  burns  clean  and  evenly — no  chance  of 
smoke  or  soot.  It  makes  steady  burning  certain.  It's 
the  incubator  oil  without  a  risk.  It's  clean  tank  wagon 
oil,  not  barrel  oil. 

Dealers  everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Nebraska)  Omaha 


Why  Incubator  Chicks  Die 


The  book  entitled,  The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea.,  or  why  laeabat ji  chick*  Ale, 
will  be  vent  absolutely  tree  by  retmrn  mail,  to  anyone  .ending  ma  the  name,  of 
7  te  10  of  their  frlenda  that  <sse  Incubators.  Ttrla  book  can  aave  yo«  #16t  thla 
aummer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  troabl*.  The  esaae  end  tells 
of  a  cure.     BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOE  THE  NAMES. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY 


BLACK  WELL.  OKLAHOMA 


Be  Paint  Wise  this  Spring 


This  means  protect  and  beautify  your  home 
by  painting,  and  prolong- that  protection  and 
decoration  for  the  longest  possible  time  by 
using  the  right  paint,  one  that  starts  its 
service  by  staying  tight  and  strong  through 
all  kinds  of  weather — and  gives  the  same 
irood  service  for  several  years. 

Such  a  paint  is  Sherwin-Williams 
Paint,  Prepared,  S  W  P.  That  is  the 
decision  of  the  largest  number  of  people 
buying  any  one  brand  of  paint.  It  is  made 
of  pure  lead,  pure  zinc  and  pure  linseed 
oil,  combined  with  the  necessary  driers 


and  coloring  matter.  It  is  thoroughly  ground 
and  mixed  and  put  up  in  sealed  cans,  full 
U.S.  standard  measure.  SWPnot  only 
covers  the  largest  possible  surface  but  also 
lasts  for  the  longest  time.  It  is  just  one  of 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes 
made  for  various  purposes  about  the 
farm,  outside  and  in.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "  Paints  and 
Varnishes  for  the  Farm."  It  tells  a  most  in- 
teresting story  about  the  economy  of  wise 
buyinsr.and  which  paint  to  use  for  different 
purposes,  as  well  as  why  and  how. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  evemwhere.  Address  all  inouirles  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co..  7  2Canal  Rd. .  Cleveland.  0 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Corn  for  Chicks 

While  corn  is  not  regarded  as  the 
best  thing  on  which  to  start  chicks, 
hundreds  of  strong,  thrifty  chicks 
have  made  an  excellent  start  on 
dampened  corn  meal.  We  must  re- 
member, though,  that  the  people  who 
have  not  used  much  except  corn  for 
feeding  chicks  usually  do  not  attempt 
to  start  them  at  all  until  the  season 
when  grass  and  flies  and  worms  are 
available  for  the  hunting,  and  chicks 
balance  their  own  ration  with  what 
they  pick  up.  The  same  method  of 
feeding  little  chicks  that  are  hatched 
very  early  and  kept  indoors  for  weeks 
is  apt  to  prove  disastrous. 


Chick  Rations 

Rolled  oats,  pin-head  or  steel-cut 
oafs.  cracked  wheat,  bran,  broken  rice, 
millet  seed,  Kaffir  corn,  corn  bread 
and  parched  corn  (to  which  list  a 
little  cracked  corn  may  always  be 
safely  added)  are  good  to  start  chicks 
on,  and  a  mixture  of  all  is  better 
than  any  one.  The  tested-out  eggs, 
boiled  and  crumbled  or  merely  cut  in 
two,  are  a  good  addition  always;  so 
is  cottage  cheese  squeezed  dry,  and 
green  stuff  of  some  kind  should 
always  be  added.  Little  chicks  will 
eat  dry  alfalfa  leaves  readily,  and 
chopped  vegetables  also.  Nothing  is 
better  than  dandelion  leaves  for  green 
food,  and  they  come  early  and  stay 
late.    Like  alfalfa,  they  are  good  dry. 

V  Hundred-Day  Kgg  Record 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Perhaps  your 
readers  would  be  interested  in  the 
record  made  this  winter  by  two  pens 
of  pullets  kept  in  my  back  yard. 
Pen  No.  1  comprised  eighteen  April 
pullets  and  fifteen  June  pullets, 
housed  in  a  two-story  structure,  four- 
teen by  seven  feet.  Pen  No.  2  con- 
sisted of  twenty  April  pullets,  kept  in 
a  four-story  house,  six  by  eight  feet. 
These  houses  were  equal  as  to 
warmth,  light  and  ventilation.  The 
ration  was  composed  of  sprouted  oats, 
grains,  and  ground  bone.  Each  of 
these  flocks  was  a  chance  lot  of  un- 
selected  pullets.  The  following  is  a 
record  of  the  eggs  they  laid  during 
a  period  of  100  days: 

Pen  No.  1 — 

November  (10  days)   39 

December  (31  days)   346 

January   (31  days)   497 

February   (28   days)   547 

Total  (100  days)  1429 

Pen  No.  2— 

November  (10  days)   137 

December  (31  days)   363 

January    (31   days)   328 

February   (28  days)   345 

Total   (100  days)  1173 

This  shows  that  the  pullets  in  Pen 
No.  1  laid  on  an  average  something 
over  forty-three  eggs  each,  while 
those  in  Pen  No.  2  averaged  over 
fifty-eight   eggs  per  hen. 

ROBERT  A.  HARRISON. 
Butler  Co. 

Good  Brooder  Idea 

The  latest  and  simplest  idea  for  a 
brooder  house  that  I  have  seen  is 
worth  describing.  It  has  the  virtue 
of  being  cheap  and  it  sounds  good 
to  me. 

A  furnace  hole,  constructed  after 
the  fashion  of  the  furnace  hole  for  a 
smoke  house,  is  made  outside  the 
brooder  house.  This  may  be  walled 
up  or  it  may  be  simply  a  hole  in  the 
ground  covered  by  a  piece  of  old  iron 
or  flattened  stovepipe.  An  opening 
is  made  in  front  for  feed  and  draft 
and  for  raking  out  the  ashes,  and  a 
piece  of  old  grate  is  laid  inside  a  few 
inches  above  the  ashpit.  The  top  is 
well  Covered  with  earth  to  a  depth 
of  a  foot  or  more. 

A  pipe  leads  from  this  hole  under 
the  edge  of  the  brooder  house  and 
opens  into  a  trench  dug  the  full 
length  of  the  house.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  trench  is  an  elbow  with 
several  joints  of  pipe  to  pass  up  and 
out  and  give  sufficient  draft.  No  pipe 
is  laid  through  the  brooder  house, 
the  trench  being  simply  covered 
with  pieces  of  sheet  iron  and  earth 
placed  over  this  to  make  it  entirely 
safe.  Either  wood  or  coal  is  used 
in  the  furnace,  and  it  is  said  to  take 
a  surprisingly  small  amount  to  keep 


the  house  warm  enough  in  cold 
weather. 

The  chicks  are  kept,  in  small  tire- 
less  brooders,  provided  simply  with 
a  cloth  hover.  These  are  placed 
about  six  inches  back  of  the  trench. 
The  earth  is  said  to  become  quite 
warm  for  several  inches  on  each  side 
of  the  trench  and  to  retain  th» 
warmth  well  as  long  as  there  is  a 
moderate  fire  in  the  furnace  and  for 
some  time  after  it  has  gone  out. 

In  a  brooder  house  warmed  in  this 
way  there  could  be  do  danger  of 
overheating,  while  the  diffused  heat 
from  the  warmed  earth,  with  a  cloth 
hover  over  the  chicks'  backs,  would 
provide  ample  warmth.  I  trust  some- 
one will  try  this  and  report  results. 


Hatching  With  Hens 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have 
never  used  incubators,  but  will  tell 
how  1  raise  chicks  with  hens.  As 
soon ,  as  hatched  I  take  the  chicks 
from  their  mother  and  place  them  in 
a  basket  in  the  house,  keeping  them 
there  until  they  have  gained  strength. 
About  the  second  day  I  place  them 
in  a  coop  with  the  mother  hen  and 
feed  them  oatmeal,  dry  bread  or 
cracked  crumbs  and  erit,  also  clean, 
fresh  water.  From  the  first  I  keep 
the  coops  clean  and  dry.  spraving 
with  a  reliable  lice-killer  and  kero- 
sene to  guard  against  vermin,  as 
dirty,  damp  coops  tend  to  breed 
mites  and  cause  cholera,  roup  and 
other  diseases. 

When  the  chicks  are  old  enoug'i 
to  know  their  mother's  voice,  whic'i 
is  in  about  a  week,  1  turn  them  out 
and  let  them  rustle  a  little  for  them- 
selves. I  feed  them  three  times  a 
day  until  they  are  about  a  month 
old;  then  if  they  have  a  free  range 
I  feed  them  night  and  morning  only, 
as  they  find  insects,  seeds,  and  manv 
different  things  I  cannot  give  thein. 
and  it  makes  them  grow  much  more 
rapidly.  When  they  are  from  three 
to  five  weeks  old  I  feed  cdrnbread, 
cracked  wheat  and  corn,  and  give 
plenty  of  oyster  shells  and  clean 
water  or  milk. 

When  about  three  months  old  I  feed 
the  chickens  whole  wheat  and  corn. 
Dutch  cheese  and  dampened  bran.  It 
the  feed  is  dry  I  scatter  it  in  litter; 
if  damp  I  put  it  on  boards.  [  keep 
the  earth  in  the  pen  spaded  up  and 
the  chicks  find  worms  and  bugs, 
which  they  delight  in  and  thrive 
upon.  If  I  have  a  number  of  hens 
in  a  pen  1  turn  them  out  alternately; 
in  this  way  the  chicks  will  not  be 
trampled  on  or  injured.  "As  soon 
as  old  enough  to  wean  I  take  the  hen 
from  them. 

I  have  always  kept  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  find  them  to  be  one  of  the 
best  all-'round  chickens  for  table, 
market  and  breeding  purposes.  I 
keep  about  three  dozen  hens  to  two 
roosters,  and  as  a  rule  have  splendid 
success. 

MRS.  E.  C.  DECKER. 

Hall  Co. 


If  you  keep  general-purpose  fowls 
because  they  are  better  meat  pro- 
ducers than  the  egg  breeds,  make  it  a 
point  to  keep  up  the  size  of  your 
breeders  if  this  point  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Many  farm  flocks  of  Orping- 
tons, Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes 
contain  a  large  number  of  hens  far 
below  the  standard  weight,  and  manv 
of  them  will  dress  out  but  little  if  any 
heavier  than  a  good  sized  Leghorn, 
which  is  condemned  for  the  table 
largely  because  of  its  small  size. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  literally  breed  out,  by  lack  of 
selection  each  year,  most  of  the  good 
qualities  of  what  was  originally  an 
excellent  strain  of  any  breed.  Before 
the  breeding  season  begins,  cull  out 
all  undersized,  off-colored,  ill-shaperi 
hens,  and  mate  the  best  only  with 
males  of  good  size  and  shape.  This 
rule  can  be  applied  as  well  to  the 
cross-bred  flock  as  to  the  pure-bred 
one,  except  in  the  matter  of  color.  It' 
chickens  are  raised  for  the  double 
purpose  of  market  fowls  and  market 
eggs  as  well  as  for  the  home  table, 
this  culling  out  of  the  undersized  is 
an  important  point. 


So  long  as  the  feed  is  good  of  its 
kind,  sound  and  clean,  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  what  kind  of  food 
little  chicks  are  started  on  .is  how 
;t  is  fed  and  what  the  other  con- 
ditions are. 


Feed  plenty  of  clover  or  alfalfa 
leaves  to  supplement  the  egg  ration 
until  the  grass  starts.  It  means  more 
eggs  and  stronger  chicks. 


! 
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Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Action  for  Slander 


A  is  spreading  a  report  that  his 
neighbor,  B,  was  run  out  of  the  town 
where  he  .  (B)  came  from.  This  not 
being  true,  B  feels  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  $5,000.  Would  this  case 
have  to  be  taken  direct  to  the  district 
court,  and  what  charge  should  be 
preferred  ? — Subscriber. 

This  is  an  action  for  damages  and 
will  have  to  be  commenced  in  the 
district  court.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  an  attorney,  and  he  can  tell 
you  how  to  proceed. 


Termination  of  Lease 

If  A  leases  his  farm  to  B  and  draws 
up  a  contract  dating  from  March  1, 
1913,  to  March  1,  1914,  is  A  required 
to  serve  written  notice  to  B  a  certain 
length  of  time  before  Mitrch  1,  1914, 
in  order  to  obtain  possession  thereof? 
— E.  L.  H.,  Furnas  Co. 

When  a  tenant  for  a  year  holds  over, 
no  notice  except  that  required  in  pro- 
ceedings for  forcible  entry  and  de- 


KRES0DIPN?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  ha*  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


GET  RIO  OF 

Worms  and  Bots 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
' kill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEWVERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
In  foal  before  tbe  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
I  write  us  that  Newvermifuge  has  removed  from 
600  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  CapBules  $1.25.    12  for  $2.00.    Postage  paid. 

|  Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  B-2 
592  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


Kills  the^  Germ 


Hog  Cholera,  Swine  Plague  and  Mixed  In- 
fection are  germ  diseases.  Kol-Kur  cures! 
or  prevents  them  by  destroying  the  germ. 
Drives  out  worms— gives  your  hogs  an  ap- 
1  petite.  R.  D.  Smith  says:  "300  of  my  hogs 
h»d  mixed  infection.18  died  before  Kol-Kur 
.arrived.   Saved  all  but  three.  Topped 

market."   Kol-Kur  Guaranteed  . 
^DECKERT  CHEMICAL  CO.  v*i 

610  Observatory  Bldg.,       JM  ror* 
Des  Moines.  Iowa.  _^FREE 
IBOOK 


1 
I 


tainer  is  necessary,  because  without 
a  new  agreement  the  tenancy  is  at  an 
end.  But  should  the  owner,  after  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  perform  any 
act  recognizing  the  continuance  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant  relation,  it  will 
create  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year 
and  six  months'  notice  is  required. 
In  the  case  stated,  if  the  tenant  re 
fuses  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
you  can  serve  him  with  a  three  days' 
written  notice  to  vacate;  then  if  he 
fails  to  do  so,  begin  a  forcible  suit  for 
entry  and  detention  to  put  him  out. 


I-ien  for  Stallion  Service 

A  bred  a  mare  to  my  jack  in  the 
spring  of  1911.    The  colt  was  foaled 
in  June.  1912.    I  said  nothing  about 
settling  for  the  service  fee  until  re 
cently.     A  now  refuses  to  pay  for 
service  on  account  of  a  debt  of  sev 
eral  years'  standing  he  claims  I  owe 
him.    Have  I  let  this  go  too  long? 
He  stiii   owns  the  colt.  —  C.   S.  C 
Chase  Co. 

To  obtain  a  lien  upon  the  get  of  a 
stallion  it  is  necessary  for  the  owner 
of  the  stallion  to  file  with  the  county 
clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such  get 
is  owned,  a  description  of  the  same 
with  date  of  birth  within  four  months 
after  the  birth  thereof.  If  this  is  done 
a  lien  attaches  for  a  period  of  nine 
months  after  the  birth  of  the  get  for 
the  payment  of  the  services  of  the 
stallion.  This  lien  may  be  foreclosed 
in  the  same  manner  that  chattel  mort- 
gages are  foreclosed.  Evidently  it  is 
now  too  late  for  you  to  establish 
a  lien. 


Settlement  of  Fence  Dispute 

A  and  B  owned  adjoining  land  for 
160  rods.  B  had  eighty  rods  of  fence 
for  his  private  driveway  on  the  divi- 
sion lire  between  A  and  B.  A  built 
120  rods  and  B  forty  rods  of  division 
fence.  Later  B  removed  his  eighty 
rods  of  private  fence  with  the  inten- 
tion of  rebuilding.  About  two  years 
later  he  sold  his  land  to  C,  who  owned 
it  for  four  years.  Now  A  asks  C  to 
build  eighty  rods  of  division  fence  (in 
other  words,  the  fence  for  his  private 
driveway),  but  C  is  not  willing  to  do 
this  and  will  build  only  the  forty 
rods.  What  is  the  right  thing  to  do? 
W.  A.  R.,  Richardson  Co. 
The  division  made  by  A  and  B 
would  be  binding  on  C  unless  some 
arrangement  to  the  contrary  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  Each 
party  must  build  and  maintain  one- 
half  of  the  division  fence  without 
regard  to  any  private  fences. 

If  a  dispute  arises  between  the 
owners  of  adjoining  lands  concerning 
the  proportion  of  fence  to  be  made  or 
maintained  by  either  of  them,  such 
dispute  shall  be  settled  by  fence 
viewers.  Each  party  shall  choose  one 
man,  and  the  two  fence  viewers  shall 
examine  the  premises  and  hear  the 
allegations  of  the  parties.  In  case  of 
disagreement  they  shall  select  a  third 
man  to  act  with  them,  and  the  decision 
of  any  two  shall  be  final  upon  the 
parties  to  such  dispute  and  upon  all 
parties  holding  under  them,  and  their 
findings  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk. 

If  any  person  liable  to  contribute  to 
the  erection  or  maintenance  of  3.  lawful 
division  fence  shall  neglect  or  refuse, 
for  a  period  of  four  weeks  after  notice, 
to  make  and  maintain  his  proportion 
of  such  fence,  the  party  injured  may 
make  or  repair  the  same  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  party  so  refusing,  to  be 
recovered  from  him  with  costs  of 
suit ;  and  the  party  so  neglecting  or 
refusing  after  notice  shall  be  liable 
to  the  party  injured  for  all  damages 
which  may  accrue. 


No  manufacturing  business  keeps 
its  machinery  standing  idle  so  much 
of  the  time  as  do  farmers.  Some  of 
the  mcst  expensive  machines  on  the 
farm  are  used  but  a  few  days  out  of 
each  year.  Machinery  is  not  wearing 
out  when  it  is  idle,  but  it  may  be 
rusting  or  rotting  out.  There  is  the 
argument  for  machinery  sheds — 
good  ones  that  will  not  allow  rain 
to  leak  through  the  roof  or  snow  to 
sift  in  around  the  sides. 


The  Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation 
provided  funds  to  enable  the  Ohio 
university  to  offer  a  short  course  in 
road-making,  which  ended  early  in 
March.  So  successful  was  this  course 
that  the  university  will  attempt  to 
secure  state  funds  with  which  to 
repeat  it.  The  students  in  the  course 
included  contractors,  engineers,  in- 
spectors, county  commissioners,  local 
road  officers  and  others  who  desired 
to  attend. 


John  Deere  Spreader 


The  Spreader  with  the  Beater 


on  the  Axle 


JOHN  DEE] 


Revolutionizing  the  Spreader  Business 


Simplest  and  Strongest 
Spreader 

On  the  John  Deere  Spreader,  the 
Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the 
Axle,  two  hundred  working  parts 
that  continually  give  trouble,  are 
done  away  with.  This  spreader  is 
so  simple  and  strong  that  it  does  not 
get  out  of  order.  It  has  no  clutches, 
no  chains,  no  adjustments. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  the 
greatest  improvement  in  spreaders 
since  their  invention.  It  is  asmuchin 
advance  of  ordinary  spreaders  as  the 
self-binder  was  over  the  old  reaper. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

Mounting  the 
beater  on  the 
axle  makes  the 
John  Deere 
Spreader  possi- 
ble. This  fea- 
ture isfully  pat- 
ented. Youcan- 
not  get  it  on  any  other  spreader. 
The  beater  on  the  axle  does  away 
with  all  chains  and  clutches.  It  puts 
the  strain  and  stress  of  spreading 
on  the  main  axle — where  it  belongs 
■ — not  on  the  sides  of  the  box  or  the 
frame  of  the  spreader. 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle 
makes  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
easy  to  load — low  down. 

Only  "Hip-High" 

Sides  of 
the  John 
Deere 
Spreaders 
are  only 
'hip-high." 
The  first 
three  feet 
you  lift  a 
fork  of 
of  all.  From 


The  Beater  on  the  Axle 


Built  Like  a  Steel 
Bridge 


Easy  to  Load 
manure  are  easiest 
there  on  to  the  top  of  the  ordinary 
spreader  is  hard  work. 

You  lift  manure  only  three  feet 
with  the  John  Deere  Spreader.  You 
always  see  into  the  spreader,  just 

Valuable  Spreader  Book  Free- 
reasons  for  using  manure — how  to  apply  it  to  the  land,  how  to  store  it, 
and  a  description  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader,  the  Spreader  with  the  Beater 
on  the  Axle.    Ask  us  for  this  book  as  Package  No.  Yin 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 


where  each  forkful  is  needed. 
Wheels  do  not  interfere  with  loading. 

Few  Parts 

There  are  no  clutches  to  get  out 
of  order,  no  chains  to  give  trouble, 
and  no  adjustments 
to  be  made  on  the 
John  Deere  Spreader. 
On  old  style  spread- 
ers^ ten    to  twenty 
adjustments  are 
necessary  before  they 
will  work  at  all.  Any- 
one of  these,  wrongly    Out  of  Gear 
made,  might  put  the  spreader  out 
of  business. 

To  start  spreading  with  a  John 
Deere  Spreader,  move  the  lever  at 
the  driver's  right  back  until  the 
finger  or  dog  meets  the  large  stop 
at  the  rear  of  the  machine — there  is 
no  clutch. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  does 
not  get  out  of  order.  It  is  always 
ready  for  use. 

Roller  Bearings 

Roller  bearings,  few  working 
parts,  the  center  of  the  load  com- 
paratively near  the 
team  and  ihe  weight 
distributed  over  four 
wheels,  make  the 
Roller  Bearing  John  Deere  Spreader 
light  draft.  There  are  four  sets  of 
roller  bearings,  two  between  the 
main  axle  and  the  beater,  and  two 
in  the  front  wheels. 

Bridge-Like  Construction 

The  substantial 
steel  frameon  John 
Deere  Spreaders 
has  high-carbon 
structuralsteelside 
sills.  Like  modern 
railwaybridgesitis 
built  on  the  best  ' 
known  principlesof 
steel  construction. 

It  is  securely  bolted,  insuring 
rigidity  and  perfect  alignment,  even 
after  years  of  use. 

Get  this  book  at  once.  It  contains 


_  .  


They'll  look  good  to  you  after  you  buy  thenr 

these  Century  Boots.  What  a  warm,  dry  welcome 
your  feet  will  get !  There's  a  lot  of  unseen  value 
in  Century  boots  that  is  genuine  foot  comfort. 
They  are  made  of  long  wearing  rubber  from 
heel  to  pull  straps;  strengthened  and  rein- 
forced at  every  possible  point.  Foresight  in  our 
shop  has  so  perfected  the 


MPFALL5 

CENTURY  RUBBER  BOOT 


that  we  challenge  any  maker  to  excel 
it.    This  interests  you— it  convinces 
youthat  when  a  Century  protects  your 
feet  it  is  also  protecting  your  pocket-' 
book.    The  "Kolrib"  is  the  same  boot 

with  ribs  on  top  and  extrareinforced  ankle.    Both  are  tigers  for 
wear.    Snag-dcfying  pure  gum  soles  and  heels  ;  toe  and  sides  of 
best  rubber  and  strong  duck  make  them  battleship  boots  for 
wear  in  damp,  wet  situations.     Remember  they  embrace 
"all"  that  you  hope  for  in  rubber  boots.  Look  for  the  "Cross". 
"V*         If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  write  us  his  name  and  we'll 
see  that  you're  supplied.    Write  for  booklet  No.  14. 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Ct. 
NEW  YORK        CHICAGO  BOSTON 
106  Duane  St.  306  W.  Monroe  St.  241  Cong.  St. 
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Warranted  to  Clvm  Satlmf action. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  fop 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  Human  Kemeay  It  la  Invaluable  for 

Rheumatism,  Sprain*,  Soro  Throat,  ete. 
Y.vtry  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 

per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 

firess,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  HTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

-The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BEST— 

CHEAPEST—  *S 

MOST  DESIRABLE 

Certain  means  of  identification.  Can 
be  stamped  with  any  name,  address 
or  number.  Catalogue  and  set  of 
samples  mailed  free  on  request. 

F.S.BURCH  SCO.Oopi  MSfiSSST 


<K>ii\i'Ebws 


By  a  Jayluvwkor 

The  week  ending  March  22  was  a 
changeable  one  here.  Beginning 
with  three  warm,  windy  days  in  which 
oats  was  sown,  potatoes  planted  and 
gardens  made,  it  ended  with  rain, 
snow  and  sleet  and  a  freeze  in  which 
the  mercury  descended  to  10  above 
zero.  The  storm  of  March  15,  which 
was  so  severe  in  northern  Nebraska, 
hardly  reached  this  part  of  Kansas. 
The  wind  blew  on  that  date  quite 
hard  from  the  northwest  and  a  little 
snow  fell,  but  that  was  all.  This 
winter  has  been  easier  on  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Kansas  than  on  any 


^AUCTIONEERS^ 

Auctioneers 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
Ib  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  8.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
w    R    r*„rr»*Tit*»r    Ttpsl    Ulctfttp  Auctioneer. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pore  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
410  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bids;.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


T.  C.  CALLAHAN— Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  bog: 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto,  B  1920. 
BB44   ^ndirr   at  Omaha.  N»hraaka 


RED  POXL£___ 
SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    amlmals    of    either    sex    for  sale 
Qaallty    the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis 
faction    guaranteed.     Address   or  visit 
W.  F.  SCHWAB        ^LAT  CENTER,  NKB 


other  part  of  the  state,  and  at  one 
time,  when  the  mercury  went  to  15 
below  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
state,  it  did  not  go  to  zero  here.  But 
the  man  who  pinned  his  faith  to  an 
early  Easter  bringing  an  early  spring 
can  chalk  it  down  that  Easter  has 
no  more  to  do  with  spring  weather 
than  has  the  Fourth  of  July.  Today, 
March  22,  there  is  still  a  little  sleet 
left  on  the  ground,  but  it  is  thawing 
and  there  will  not  be  much  left  by 
night.  The  farmers  would  like  to 
finish  oats  sowing  for  early  sowing 
is  almost  necessary  here  if  we  raise 
a  good  crop.  — 

The  green  things  which  had  started 
gro.wing,  fooled  into  the  belief  that 
spring  was  here  by  three  days  of 
warm  south  wind,  are  now  hiding  in 
the  frozen  ground.  But  when  the 
freeze  came  everything  seemed  to  be 
all  right.  Grass,  wheat  and  alfalfa 
had  lived  over  winter  in  good  shape, 
and  even  the  oats  on  last  fall  plow- 
ing had  about  all  pulled  ihrough. 
We  plowed  up  our  hog  pasture  which 
was  sown  to  rape  last  spring  and 
found  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the 
plants  still  alive.  It  has  been  some 
years  since  oats  lived  over  winter 
here.  This  rape,  as  those  that  know 
say,  would  have  made  seed  this  year 
had  we  left  it  stand.  We  have  never 
seen  but  one  stalk  of  rape  run  to 
seed,  and  that  was  in  our  hog  pasture 
last  fall.  It  is  like  turnip  or  cabbage 
in  that  it  does  not  seed  the  first  year, 
but  makes  the  seed  from  tie  old  stalk. 
Wheat  has  had  a  fall  taken  out  of  it 
this  last  week  and  is  now  quoted  here 
at  only  78  cents  per  bushel — a  drop 
of  5  cents.  Corn  is  still  50  cents, 
eggs  are  14  cents  per  dozen,  old  hens 
10  cents  per  pound,  hogs  $8.50  per 
hundred,  bran  $1  per  hundred,  shorts 
$1.05,  and  flour  brings  $1.05,  per 
forty-eight-pound  sack. 

Up  to  the    present    time  Kansas 


Make  Your  Hogs  VI  AW 
Cholera  Proof  lll/TT 


Immunize  your  hogs  now — make  them  cholera  proof.  The  cholera  season  is  here  and  if  it 
is  in  your  section,  there  are  many  ways  for  it  to  infect  your  herd.  It  is  the  most  contagious 
and  the  most  deadly  of  all  hog  diseases.  Don't  run  the  chances  of  losing  your  entire  herd 
when  less  than  the  price  of  one  animal  will  pay  your  veterinarian  for  immunizing  fifty  with 


Consult  Your  Veterinarian 


MULF0RD  HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM 

"The  reliable  immunizing  and  curative  agent" 

Reliable  because  its  production  isunderthe  your  veterinarian.  In  fact,i  t's  thereliability 
supervisionof  biologicalexpertsfrom begin-  of  our  products  that  has  made  the  Mulford 
ning  to  end.  Reliable  because  every  lot  Laboratories  known  among  physicians  and 
is  thoroughly  tested  before  sending  to      veterinarians  over  the  entire  world. 

How  We  Test  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

Suppose  the  test  is  made  with  12  hoes.  We  first  inject  into  each  one  several  strains  of  virulent  hog-cholera-producing 
blood.  This  gives  them  all  cholera.  Then  we  inject  into  8  of  them  a  dose  of  our  hog  cholera  serum.  If  the 
serum  is  up  toour standard  it  will  save  the  lives  of  the  8  treated  hogs,  while  the  o*,her  4  will  die  of  cholera.  If  the 
serum  does  not  save  the  lives  of  the  8  treated  hogs,  we  do  not  place  it  on  the  market.  Every  dose  of  Mulford  Hog 
Cholera  Serum  sold  must  be  from  serum  that  has  been  tested  and  saved  the  lives  of  cholera  stricken  hogs. 


Other  Mulford  Products 

Tested  Tuberculin,  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines. 
Mallein,  Antitoxin  for  Lock  Jaw,  Abortus  Bacterin. 


Send  for  Valuable  Free  Booklet 

Gives  methods  for  preventing  an-i  controlling  hog  cholera. 
Send  now  beiore  thediseave  attacks  your  herd. 


H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.,  Chemists,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


San  Francisco 


Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  Atlanta 


St.  Louis 
New  Orleans 


Chicago  Seattle 
Boston  Toronto 


SAVE  25TO50Z  ON  HARNESS  $25.00 

FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


For  $25.00  we  offer  our  Leader  No.  53—1^  inch 
Team  Harness  set  down  at  your  railroad  station.  This 
harness,  designed  and  made  for  durability  and  service  is 
the  biggest  bargain  we  have  to  offer  While  the  price  is  exceptionally  low 
for  a  harness  of  this  nature,  quality  has  not  been  sacrificed  on  that  account 
But,  "after  quality,  it's  the  price  that  counts"  In  the  harness  here  illus- 
trated only  the  very  best  grade  of  Oak  Tanned  Leather  has  been  used  in 
its  manufacture  and  our  money-back  guarantee  stands  behind  every  sale 

We  issue  a  100-page,  completely  illustrated  catalog,  jammed  full  of  just  such  bargains  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Just  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  one  of  these  handsome  books.  We  manufacture  all  our  own  har- 
ness in  our  spacious  factory  at  Waterloo.  This  alone  accounts  for  the  rock  bottom  prices  we  quote— no  jobber,  salesmen,  agents  or 
brokers  to  spbt  up  the  profit— just  the  manufacturing  cost  with  one  small  profit  added  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
absolutely  the  largest  manufacturers  of  harness  and  leather  goods,  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user 

A  comparison  of  quality  and  prices  will  surprise  you.    Write  today  to 

WESTERN   HARNESS  &  SUPPLY  CO..   605   Main  Street.  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


owners  of  automobiles  have  not  had 
to  pay  any  special  tax  except  the 
usual  property  tax  on  the  value  of 
the  machine.  But  the  last  legisla- 
ture has  laid  a  special  tax  of  $5  on 
each  machine  in  addition  to  the  valu- 
ation tax.  This  would  seem  to  us  to 
be  unfair  to  the  owners  of  the  little 
teapots  which  are  hardly  worth  $5, 
but  the  law  says  to  collect  $5  from 
every  one,  whether  it  is  worth  $5  or 
$5,000.  The  money  is  supposed  to  be 
used  on  the  roads  and  a  little  of  it 
may  be  placed  there,  but  it  will  be 
after  all  sorts  of  officers  and  com- 
missions have  taken  their  toll.  An- 
other tax  that  will  make  the  small 
boys  squeal  is  the  $1  per  head  which 
was  laid  on  country  dogs.  Heretofore 
town  dogs  were  taxed,  but  country 
dogs  went  free.  The  law  says  that  if 
the  tax  is  not  paid  the  dog  must  be 
killed.  I  certainly  would  hate  to  be 
the  man  who  sets  out  to  do  the  kill- 
ing; I  would  rather  go  o.'er  into  Mis- 
souri and  preach  single  tax  than  to 
do  that.  The  expenses  of  the  legis- 
lature were  only  about  $70,000,  which 
seems  to  be  cheap  compared  with 
some  others.  For  instance,  the 
Vermont  legislature  cost  that  little 
state  $183,000,  but  they  sat  from  Oc- 
tober to  March,  271  of  them,  and  drew 
$4  each  per  day  for  the  whole  time. 

While  the  sugar  beet  crop  which 
is  raised  in  the  neighboring  county 
of  Lyon  was  not  an  extra  large  one 
last  year,  owing  to  dry  weather  and 
failure  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  it 
paid  well  enough  so  that  the  acreage 
will  be  increased  this  spring.  Some- 
thing over  1,200  acres  have  already 
been  contracted  for  at  a  flat  rate  of 
$5  per  ton  regardless  of  sugar  con- 
tent. Last  fall  was  a  dry  one  and 
practically  no  second  growth  started, 
hence  the  test  was  good.  But  we  do 
not  usually  have  such  a  fall  here, 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  fall  growth 
will  be  found  to  be  the  great  draw- 
back to  raising  sugar  beets  here. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  a  big 
tonnage  can  be  raised,  and  if  the 
sugar  companies  will  take  the  beets 
regardless  of  sugar  content  it  will 
be  all  right  for  the  growers.  The 
men  who  raised  them  last  year  found 
that  it  took  more  help  to  keep  the 
weeds  down  than  they  figured  on,  and 
some  fields  looked  pretty  ragged  as 
a  result.  This  year  contracts  have 
been  made  with  300  Navajo  Indian 
boys  to  work  in  the  beets.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  Mexicans,  who  usually 
do  such  work  down  here,  are  all  too 
busy  with  politics  down  home.  But 
bad  as  I  hate  to  weed  beets,  I  believe 
I  would  rather  do  that  than  to  be  a 
Mexican  and  live  in  old  Mexico. 


VACCINATE  FOR  BLACKLEG 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  After  read- 
ing the  article  entitled  "Cornstalks 
or  Blackleg"  in  the  March  5  issue  I 
see  that  Mr.  Akers  was  either  misled 
by  his  veterinarian  or  sadly  mistaken 
as  to  cornstalk  disease  and  blackleg 
being  one  and  the  same  thing.  All 
the  blackleg  I  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  is  distinguished  by  a  very 
slight  swelling  and  by  a  crackling 
sensation  when  the  fingers  are  rubbed 
over  the  shoulder  or  root  of  the  tail. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  cornstalk 
disease,  he  will  quite  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  more 
than  a  thousand  symptoms  of  that 
poisoning. 

In  regard  to  vaccination,  I  will  say 
that  my  way  is  to  use  the  black- 
legoids,  pursuant  to  advice  given  me 
by  a  deputy  state  veterinarian,  and  I 
can  heartily  recommend  their  use.  I 
believe  if  every  farmer  would  vac- 
cinate his  herd  in  this  way,  within 
five  or  ten  short  years  blackleg 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  costs 
me  25  cents  per  head  per  year,  plus 
$1.50  for  a  needle  with  which  to 
make  the  injections,  to  insure  against 
blackleg  all  of  my  cattle  that  are 
under  thirty  months  old.  And  this 
I  consider  both  safe  and  cheap. 

E.  L.  HURLBERT. 

Furnas  Co. 


The  government  used  to  allow  agri- 
cultural land  covered  with  timber  to 
be  homesteaded  like  any  other  farm 
land.  It  has  now  changed  its  plan, 
and  the  timber  is  first  sold  off  to  the 
highest  bidded;  then  the  land  is 
thrown  open  to  entry  as  farm  land. 
The  old  plan  led  to  the  holding  of 
much  land  for  speculation  in  the 
timber  upon  it.  The  new  plan  obvi- 
ates this  feature. 


Oats  omiit  le  a  poor  substitute  for 
oats 


Wednesday,  April  2,  191 3. 
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HORSES 


UIAI  C"  Rmc  PERCHERON  AND 
WW  VUF    Br"8i     ROVAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION.   Boone   County,  NEBRASKA 


JACICS^N^T^LIONS 

JACKS  AND  PERCHERONS — 25  big  Mam- 
moth Jacks  and  a  few  Percheron  stallions. 
Will  cut  prices  from  $100  to  $300  on  every  one. 
High  grade  Percheron  mares,  Hampshire  swine 
and  Big  Black  pigs.  Write  or  visit  Cloverdale 
Farm.    H.  T.  Brown  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


HORSES 

DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty -seven  years  the 

.  B-E-S-T- 

Fresh  importation.  Cat- 
alogue FREE. 

DUNHAMS.  Wayne,  Du  Page  County.  III. 


Four  Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

FOR  SALE.  These  are  from  3  to  6  yean 
old,  weight  1800  to  2000  lbs.;  one  gray, 
three  black;  inspected  sound  by  the  state. 
Every  one  a  proven  and  guaranteed  breeder. 
They  are  of  the  smooth  and  heavy^boned 
type,  exceptionally  good  feet.  Will  sell 
right  l;  taken  before  they  are  put  on  the 
stand.    Address — 

C.  F.   If YNEK  WILBER,  NEB. 


BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight.  1,60»  pound*. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  Im- 
ported hone.  Address — 

J.  M.  GATES  FT.  CROOK,  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRE! 


HAMPSHIRES  All  SOLD 

AM  SOLD  OUT  of  surplus  breeding  stock 
both  sexes.  Will  have  good  crop  of  spring 
pigs   for   1913  trade. 

THOMAS  T    NICHOL  POOLE.  NEB 

Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the  ads. 
— S.    R.    McKelvie,    Publisher.  * 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 

GENTLEMEN:  Time  Is  at  hand  that  you  cannot  afford  to  use  a  icrub,  blem- 
ished, mean-disposltioned  and  bad-conformation  stallion  loaded  with  fat.  We  have 
lately  sold  stallions  to  customers  that  have  found  the  lack  of  value  in  such  a  horse 
ai  we  describe  above  and  they  pay  us  good  prices  for  our  stallions  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  on  the  one  that  failed  to  make  good.  We  can  show  1,800  to  2,200  pound 
stallions — the  right  kind  at  the  right  price,  with  reliable  guarantee.  Also  a  few  Im- 
ported mares  weighing  from  1,900  to  2,200  for  sale,  or  will  pay  $600  for  mares  good 
enough  to  mate  them.    We  are  natives  of  France  and  know  the  good  ones. 

REFERENCES   FURNISHED.     ADDRESS   OR  VISIT. 

Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son  Seward,  Nebraska 

TWENTY-FIVE  MILES  WEST  OF  LINCOLN 


BERKSHIRE* 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  tor 

•arly   fairew   with  prise   wlanlng  sires.     For  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

On*  of  the  oldest  herds  In  the  state. 

CHARLES  T.  THOMPSON                                                          WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


SHORTHORN! 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  oWvr  If  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  ol* 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus,  salable  stocs 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
wsst  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  Inspection 
Hgl_gg£Igggg   ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

R»*»  •**  'earn*  ef  Scotch  aad  Scotch-topped  breeding,  and  of  serviceable  ages  for  sale 

Alas  a  few  eholea,  big  type  Poland  China  bred  sows. 
ED  HATS   YORK,  NEBRASKA 


SECRET  HERO,  SCOTCH  HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  Uae 
of  young  bulls  elred  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd  of  Shorthorns.  Address— 
IRVIN  B.  WILSON        BELVEDERE,  NEB. 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE— Most  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  Few  Cows. 
P.  T.  HATS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 


  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATT,  grand  champion  bull  heads 
our  herd.     A  few  choice  females  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central  City,  Neb. 

Purebred  Registered 
WnWff^    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

wr^am       rb*  Great  D"J«v 

All     ml         Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holsteu-FrleelanAsso.  Bx  1*4,  Brattlebore, Vt. 

 HEREFORDS  

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

I  have  a  few  choice  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls 
old    enough    for    service    for   sale.  Prices 
reasonable.    Address — 

R.   J.   FITZPATRICK         OREELET.  NEB 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
Six   bulls,    8    to    16   months   old,   and  ten 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

G.  G.  CLEMENT                         ORD,  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds    In  Nebraska. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

W.  J.  HATHER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Nineteen  spring  boars,  three  fall  boars  and  forty  bred  sowe  for  sale.    Representing  Had- 
ley  Over,  Pan  Over,  Toang  Sampson,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and  Columbus  breeding.  Thess 
represent  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  International  winners.    Address  or  visit — 
W.  J.  HATHEB  *  SONS  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


POLAND  CHINA   BRED  SOWS 

A     limited     number    of    choice,  growth; 
gilts  and  tried  sows  bred  for  Haroh  far- 
row  for  sale.  Address — 
0.  J.   ANDERSON  WATJSA,  NEB 


MT  HERD  BOAR,  BLUE  VALLEY  WON- 
DER 50757  by  Blue  Valley  Expansim,  for 
sale.  An  exceptionally  good  one.  W  ,-lte  to 
A.   ROESLER  WILCOX,  NEB. 


DURO  C- JERSEYS 


70  DUROC  JERSEY  BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private     sale     and    for    my    public  sale 

FEBRUARY    2BTH,  1»1J. 
E    J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROC  SOWS  BRED  FOR  LATE  FARROW 

Have  twenty  head  of  spring  and  fall  glU« 
bred   for   May    and    June    farrow    that  I 
will    sell    reasonable.      They    weigh  frorl 
225   to  400  pounds.     Address — 
A.   A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON,  NER; 


A.  C.  SHALLENBERGER'S  ANNUAL  SALE  DRAFT  OF 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


TO  BE  HELD  IN: 


ALMA,  NEBRASKA,  THURSDAY,  APRIL  10,  1913 

45  head,  consisting  of  1 0  bulls  and  35  cows  and  heifers;  1 0  with  calves  at  foot.  These  are  the  best  1 0  bulls  that 
I  have  ever  offered  in  one  sale.  The  success  of  a  breeding  establishment  is  determined  largely  by  the  character  of 
the  herd  headers  it  produces.  30  head  of  these  cattle  are  of  the  best  Cruickshank  and  Marr  families,  representing 
Maudes,  Secrets,  Nonpareils,  Lancasters,  Duchess  of  Glosters,  Evangelines,  Broadhooks  and  other  equally  famous  families 


SHALLENBERGER'S  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 
A  short  review  of  the  sires  in  service  in  A.  C.  Shallenberger' s  herd  the  past 
six  years  is  timely  and  interesting  and  we  therefore  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing bulls  represented  in  this  sale,  and  in  the  order  of  their  service  in  the  herd: 
IMP.  DIAMOND  REX,  VICTOR'S  ROAN  DUKE,  IMP.  SCOTCHBANK.  IMP.  SCOT- 
TISH SENTINEL,  HIS  HIGHNESS  and  ROYAL  PEER.  .  Imported  Diamond  Rex 
sired  more  than  his  share  of  prize  winning  young  cattle  and  herd  heading  bulls 
during  his  short  career  as  a  sire.  He  is  a  Marr-bred  bull  by  Bapton  Diamond  and 
out  of  Imp.  Roan  Lady  37th  by  Bapton  Glory.  Victor's  Roan  Duke  is  a  grandly 
bred  Scotch  bull  by  Golden  Drop  Victor,  out  of  Imp.  Golden  Duchess  2d,  by  My 
Lord.  Imp.  Scotchbank  is  by  the  Cruickshank  Violet  by  the  Duthie  stock  bull, 
Violet  Royal,  dam  Sira  6th  by  Luxury,  head  of  the  King's  herd.  Both  Victor's 
Roan  Duke  and  Imp.  Scotchbank  have  sired  a  lot  of  high  class  show  cattle  and 
many  good  herd  heading  bulls.  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel  is  by  Scottish  Monarch  and 
out  of  Semblance  by  Scottish  Pearl.  He  is  a  Cruickshank  Secret  of  rare  quality 
and  breeding  and  now  heads  the  herd  of  H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt,  Nebraska.  Some 
choice  young  sorts  by  him  are  listed  in  this  sale.  His  Highness  will  be  remembered 
as  the  first  prize  senior  yearling  bull  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1911.  He  has 
been  retained  for  service  In  this  herd  and  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  very 
valuable  bulls  of  the  breed.  He  Is  by  Victor's  Roan  Duke  and  out  of  Maude  50th 
by  Coming  Star,  second  dam  Imp.  Maude  44th,  by  Lovatt  Star.  Some  choice  calves 
by  this  grand  young  bull  are  Included  In  the  sale,  and  many  of  the  best  cows  are 
bred  to  him.  Royal  Peer  is  Included  in  the  sale  and  some  fine  calves  by  him  will 
be  sold  at  foot.  He  is  by  Victor's  Roan  Duke  and  belongs  to  the  Cruickshank 
Lancaster  family,  three  removes  from  Imp.  Lady's  Maid  by  Czarowitch.  This  Is  a 
very  valuable  bull  to  place  at  the  head  of  a  good  herd,  and  it  would  be  worth 


while  to  note  the  quality  of  calves  sired  by  him  In  this  sale.  He  weighs  close  to  a 
ton.  Other  good  bulls  to  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  attention  are  Lot  1,  STAR 
ATTRACTION,  a  May  two-year-old  by  Imp.  Scotchbank  end  out  of  Imp.  Maude  44th. 
His  breeding  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  roan  herd  bull,  His  Highness, 
referred  to  above.  Lot  12,  WATCHWORD,  a  May  yearling  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel 
and  out  of  Imp.  Maude  44th,  is  also  a  good,  thick  bull  of  valuable  promise  as  a 
herd  bull.  Also  Lot  5,  PIONEER,  by  Avondale's  Best,  dam  Nonpareil  14th,  by 
Victor  Sultan.  This  is  a  good  January  yearling  and  intensely  combines  the  blood 
of  Avondale  and  Whitehall  Sultan.  The  breeder  who  selects  a  herd  bull  from  this 
offering  selects  wisely  because  he  gets  unexcelled  breeding  and  dependable  ancestry 
that  is  sure  to  reproduce  a  high  class  lot  of  calves.  Among  the  cows  are  many  of 
the  good  breeding  matrons  of  the  herd:  MAUDE  55TH  is  one  of  the  good  things 
got  by  Imp.  Scotchbank,  and  out  of  Maude  50th,  the  dam  of  His  Highness;  FLOWER 
GIRL,  a  roan  Imp.  Scotchbank  and  out  of  Nonpareil  Flower  by  Nonpareil  Lad,  second 
dam  Imp.  Mayflower  20th,  by  Prince  of  Archers,  is  a  very  valuable  cow;  and 
EVENTIDE,  a  Cruickshank  Duchess  of  Gloster  by  Bar  None  Second,  Is  one  of  the 
outstanding  good  Shorthorn  cows  for  sale  and  sells  with  sappy  red  bull  calf  at  foot 
by  Scottish  Sentinel.  The  offering  represents  an  intermingling  of  the  blood  of  the 
noted  sires  referred  to  above  and  is  an  offering  of  cattle  of  unusual  value.  Mr. 
Shallenberger  is  Including  a  choice  line  of  calves  at  foot,  and  while  this  represents 
a  sacrifice  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer  to  pay  well  for  this  sacrifice  as  tne 
prospective  value  of  young  cattle  was  never  greater.  These  cattle  positively  cannot 
help  but  make  plenty  of  money  for  the  buyer,  and  Mr.  Shallenberger  is  pleased  to 
offer  a  good  class  of  working  cattle  to  the  buyer.  There  never  was  a  better  time  to 
buy  good  cattle,  and  their  value  will  only  be  excelled  by  the  value  of  their  produce. 
Write  for  catalog  of  this  sale  and  kindly  mention  Nebraska  Farmer.    H.  C.  McKelvie. 


FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS — 


A.  C.  SHALLENBERGER      ALMA,  NEBRASKA 


COL.  F.  M,  WOODS,  AUCTIONEER 


H.   O.   McKEI.VIE,  FTELDMAN 
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When  Dreams 
Come  True 

Dreams  of  a  better,  bigger  home! 
Dreams  of  more  comforts,  mors 

luxuries! 
Dreams  of  more  of  those  things 

that  make  life  worth  living! 
Dreams  of— 
But  why  dream? 

Why  not  put  Montgomery  Ward  &Co.'s 
new  1000  page  catalogue  back  of  your 
dreams  and  turn  dreams  into  realities. 


Special^  Months  Free  Trial 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  (no  money)  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
,  D'Arcy's  Vulcan  Razor.  Shave  with  it  for  30  days.  If,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  you're  satisfied  it's  the  best  razor  you  ever  put  to  your  face  send 
us  £1.75.  If  not,  send  back  the  razor  and  there  will  be  no  charge. 
Over  80,000  Vulcan  Razors  mailed  out  is  your  assurance  that  you're  not  wasting 
time  in  trying  it.  This  special  introductory  offer 
expires  June  15 — it  is  made  only  to  start  Vulcan  users 
in  new  sections  of  the  country — after  above  date,  positively, 
cash  must  accompany  order.  Tell  us  if  your  beard  is  hard, 
medium  or  soft,  whether  you  want  a  wide,  medium  or  nar- 
row blade — a  round  or  square  point  and  we  will  select  Just 
i  he  razor  for  you — remember — Send  no  money. 
JOHN  D'ARCY  CO..   Dept.un  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Get  Our  Catalog  and  Save  Money 

— rock  bottom  prices  on  strops,  bones,  razors,  knives, 
brushes,  shears,  watches,  jewelry,  pipes,  fountain  pens 
—72  big  pages,  illustrating  and  describing  hundreds  of 
cutlery  bargains.  Gives  shaving  instructions — tells 
you  how  to  strop  and  hone  your  razor.  Send  for  it 
(free)  whether  you  order  razor  or  not.   It's  free. 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads. — S.    R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


inn 

LightaingRbds 

SOLD  UNDER  $75,000  BOND 

Because  they  are  absolute  protec- 
tion against  lightning.  Every  Shinn 
Dealer  is  an  expert  on  erecting 
Lightning  Rods.  Our  state  inspec- 
tors follow  the  dealer  and  Inspect 
work,  then  you  are  absolutely  safe. 
INVESTIGATE  CAREFULLY 
here  is  a  difference  in  lightning  rods. 
Shinn  rods  are  best  made,  most  highly 
improved.  See  your  dealer.  Catalog  free. 
W.  C.  SHINN      106  18th  St.,  LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


National  Wrapper  and  Splicer  for 
Farmers-Fence  Builders- Linemen 


Before  you  build  that  wire  fence 
this  Spring  you  will  want  a  Na- 
tional Wrapper  and  Splicer.  Jti" 
out.  A  Machine  made  tool  with 
a  revolving  head.  St*  cut.  Four 
distinct  parts.  Works  on  any 
gauge  of  wire.  Simply  pump  up 
and  down  and  head  revolves  and 
makes  the  wrap.  No  space  to 
close.  Send  75c  Money  Order  and 
receii-e  one  by  Parcel  Pott. 

Sells  Like  Wildfire 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county 
and  township.  Write  today. 

National  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  G    Jackson,  Mich. 
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Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  rain, 
sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 
This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.    We  use  it  to  make 

THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical  roofing — 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  It  water- 
proofs seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  New  York  Chicago 

^  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  ia  the  world  San  Francisco 


Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


INOCULATING  ALFALFA 

A  Nuckolls  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  wish  to  inoculate  some  alfalfa  this 
spring,  and  would  like  to  secure  in- 
formation on  the  following  points: 

"1.  In  taking  inoculating  soil  from 
an  old  alfalfa  field  would  it  be  all 
right  to  take  it  from  a  field  that  was 
plowed  up  in  the  fall?  That  is,  would 
the  bacteria  be  alive  after  going 
through  the  winter  in  the  plowed  soil 
where  the  alfalfa  had  been  killed? 

"2.  How  deep  do  the  bacteria  exist 
in  an  old  alfalfa  field?  Can  soil  for 
inoculation  be  taken  as  deeply  as  the 
alfalfa  roots  penetrate? 

"3.  To  inoculate  a  field  satisfactor- 
ily would  it  be  all  right  to  scatter 
the  inoculating  soil  and  harrow  it  in, 
and  then  wait  for  a  week  or  two  for 
proper  weather  conditions  to  sow  the 
alfalfa? 

"4.  Is  it  possible  for  alfalfa  to 
grow  on  good,  rich  soil  without 
having  nodules  on  its  roots,  providing 
other  conditions  are  right? 

"5.  What  are  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  inoculating  with  a  pure 
culture  of  bacteria  over  inoculating 
with  alfalfa  soil,  and  vice  versa?" 

To  save  time  and  be  specific  we 
shall  answer  these  questions  in  one- 
two-three  order. 

1.  Dr.  Jacob  Lipman,  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 


No -Rim- Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Our  Average  Profit 
$2.90  Per  Tire 

Goodyear  tires  sell  all  the  way  from  $15.55  to  $104.95,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  type. 

The  most  popular  type— 34x4 — costs  from  $32.95  to  $37.90, 
differing  with  type  and  treads. 

And  our  average  profit  last  year  on  all  these  tires  was  exactly 
$2.90  per  tire. 

Why  We  Tell  You 


This  is  something  unusual — this 
stating  of  profit. 

But  the  worth  of  a  tire  depends, 
in  large  part,  to  what  the  maker 
puts  into  it. 

Tires  may  be  made  at  half  our 
cost,  yet  the  cost  per  mile  is 
greater. 

Tires  may  be  skimped  to  in- 
crease factory  profit,  but  the 
skimping  shows  up  in  vour  tire 
bills. 

Your  object  and  ours  is  the  low- 
est cost  per  mile.  And  the  best 
way  to  show  you  that  you  get  it 
in  Goodyears  is  to  tell  you  our 
profit,  perhaps. 

Low  Making  Cost 


We  are  by  long  odds 
largest  tire  builders, 
this  vear  will  doubtless 
000,000.  Yet  our  capi- 
tal isonlv  £10,000.000, 
and  we  have  no  bond- 
ed debt. 

That  is  whya  small 
profit  per  tire  pays  us 
fair  returns. 

Our  mammoth  out- 
put and  modern  meth- 
ods bring  ma  king  cost 
down  to  the  mini- 
mum. Thus  most  of 
our  cost  goes  into 
materials — into  things 
that  count. 


the  world's 
Our  sales 
reach  $40.- 


Judge  for  yourself  if  any  tire  in 
the  world  can  offer  you  greater 
value. 

Note  the  Result 

That's  how  we  give  you  the 
uttermost  mileage  for  as  little  as 
lesser  tires  cost. 

That's  how,  at  our  price,  you 
get  tires  that  can't  rim  cut — tires 
10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size. 

These  two  features  alone,  on  le- 
gions of  cars,  have  cut  tire  bills 
right  in  two. 

And  that  is  how  Goodyears  have 
come  to  outsell  every  other  tire  in 
existence. 

2,000,000  Sold 

Men  have  put  into  use,  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tires,  two 
million  Goodyear  tires. 


Legions  of  these  cars  have  odom  - 
eters.  Tire  mileage  has  been 
closely  watched.  On  countless 
cars,  rival  tires  have  been  com- 
pared with  ours. 

Two  million  Goodyears  have 
been  tested  in  these  ways — in  ways 
that  can't  mislead. 

And  this  is  the  result : 

Goodyear  tires  rule  Tiredom. 
No  other  tire  compares  with  them 
in  sales. 

As  men  know  them  better  sales 
double  over  and  over.  Last  year's 
sale  exceeded  our  previous  12 
years  put  together. 


GoodjSyear 

AKROIN,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Now  you  know,  as  we  know, 
that  your  results  won't  differ  from 
the  rest. 

\\  hat  these  tires  have  proved, 
two  million  times  over,  they  are 
bound  to  prove  to 
you. 

If  you  want  tires 
that  can't  rim-cut — 
oversize  -tires  —  tires 
that  cut  upkeep  down 
to  the  minimum — in- 
sist on  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires.  It  is 
time  you  found  them 
out. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear 
Tire  Book— 14th-year  edi- 
tion. It  tells  all  known 
way*  to  economize  on  tire.. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


on  agricultural  bacteria,  says  that 
upon  the  decay  of  the  roots  and 
nodules  of  leguminous  plants  in  the 
ground  "the  surviving  bacteria  find 
their  way  into  the  soil,  where  they 
probably  derive  their  nourishment 
from  the  humus  until  a  new  opportu- 
nity is  given  them  to  enter  the  roots 
of  some  legume."  It  is  well  known 
that  when  a  thrifty  field  of  alfalfa 
is  plowed  up  and  the  land  farmed  for 
several  years  there  is  no  trouble,  so 
far  as  inoculation  is  concerned,  in 
securing  another  stand  of  alfalfa  upon 
the  same  land— and  this  quite  regard- 
less of  the  difficulty  of  securing  in- 
oculation the  first  time  the  land  was 
seeded.  This  is  evidence  that  the 
bacteria  once  introduced  into  the  soil 
will  live  there  for  considerable 
periods,  at  least.  Therefore,  we  be- 
lieve that  soil  from  an  old  alfalfa 
field  plowed  up  last  fall  would  make 
potent  inoculating  material  this  sea- 
son, and  perhaps  for  several  seasons. 

2.  Nodules  form  on  alfalfa  roots 
as  deeply,  it  appears,  as  the  soil  and 
subsoil  are  well  aerated;  the  nodule- 
forming  bacteria  cannot  thrive  with- 
out air.  The  depth  to  which  the 
bacteria  penetrates  varies  with  dif- 
ferent soils,  depending  upon  their 
texture.  Investigations  made  on  the 
farm  of  Regent  Coupland,  in  Antelope 
county,  revealed  numerous  nodules  on 
alfalfa  roots  in  the  second  and  third 
feet,  and  one  large  cluster  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  four  feet.  Alfalfa  roots 
penetrate  the  subsoil  more  deeply, 
therefore,  than  the  bacteria.  The  best 
inoculating  material  is  the  soil  that 
contains  the  greatest  number  of 
nodules,  which  means  the  top  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet. 

3.  Legume  bacteria  do  not  with- 
stand excessive  drying.  The  important 
thing  in  inoculating  a  field  with  soil 
from  another  field  is  to  see  that  the 
inoculating  soil  does  not  become  too 
dry.  When  it  is  scattered  on  th«  land, 
it  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
soil  there  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
this  is  done,  we  do  not  see  that  it 
makes  any  difference  whether  the 
alfalfa  seed  is  sown  at  once  or  in 
two  or  three  weeks  thereafter.  The 
suggestion  contained  in  our  corres- 
pondent's question  is,  in  our  opinion, 
entirely  feasible. 

4.  On  good,  rich  soil  some  of  the 
legumes  make  a  fair  growth  without 
inoculation,  in  which  case  they  take 
their  nitrogen  from  the  soil  instead 
of  from  the  air.  But  it  has  been  our 
observation  that  uninoculated  alfalfa, 
even  on  rich  soil,  never  makes  more 
than  an  indifferent  growth,  and  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  drouth,  weeds  or 
winter-killing.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  inoculation  is  absolutely 
essential  to  success  with  alfalfa. 

5.  The  advantages  of  the  soil 
method  of  inoculation  over  the  pure- 
culture  method  are  that  it  is  surer, 
and,  where  inoculating  soil  may  be 
secured  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
very  much  cheaper.  The  disadvantage 
of  the  soil  method  lies  in  the  danger 
of  carrying,  from  the  field  where  the 
soil  is  procured  to  the  field  where 
it  is  scattered,  the  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds,  the  spores  or  germs  of  plant 
diseases,  or  insect  pests  in  some  form. 
This  danger  suggests  using  caution 
to  take  inoculating  soil  only  from  a 
field  that  is  free  from  bad  weeds, 
plant  diseases  or  injurious  insects  that 
would  not  otherwise  find  their  way 
to  the  new  location.  The  pure-culture 
method  obviates  the  danger  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  available 
even  where  there  are  no  fleld6  of 
alfalfa  from  which  to  secure  inocu- 
lating soil.  But  in  this  country  pure 
cultures  have  not  always  been  suc- 
cessful; sometimes  they  afford  inocu- 
lation and  sometimes  they  don't 
Where  inoculating  soil  can  be  pro- 
cured from  a  field  that  is  known  to 
be  free  from  weed,  disease  or  insect 
pests,  it  affords  the  surest  method  of 
inoculation  yet  known. 


YOUNGSTERS  TOO  "SMART" 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  been 
reading  the  letters  in  your  columns 
about  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  to 
my  mind  the  mainspring  has  not  yet 
been  touched,  according  to  what  I  see 
and  know.  In  the  first  place,  when 
was  a  child  all  hands  did  their  share 
of  the  work,  but  all  heads  were  not 
boss.  Nowadays  the  smallest  is  the 
largest  in  authority.  In  my  time  the 
parents  ruled  the  children;  today  tne 
children  rule  the  parents.  And  i 
think  that  is  the  secret  of  the  bign 
cost  of  living— we  are  governed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  young. 

McPherson  Co.          D.  R.  ELLIS. 
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THE  FARMER'S  OFFICE 


SECURITY  FROM  SIMPLE  SYSTEM 

(First  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have 
mown  farmers  who  could  carry  all 
he  office  equipment  they  needed  right 
around  with  them  all  the  time — a 
ead  pencil  and  day  book  in  their 
lockets  and  the  rest  just  under  their 
lats.  Generally  that  means  either  a 
ong  head  or  a  small  amount  of  busi- 
less;  sometimes  both.  It  is  not 
lecessarily  the- smallest  farmer,  how- 
fver,  who  has  the  smallest  amount 
if  business.  The  chicken  fancier,  the 
>ure  bred  stock  man,  and  the  one 
vho  grows  fruit  and  truck  or  sells 
nilk  may  have  an  infinitely  greater 
mmber  and  variety  of  business 
ransactions  in  a  year  than  a  big 
»ne-crop  farmer. 

So  it  is  safe  to  say  there  are  very 
ew  modern  farmers  who  do  not  need 
lome  kind  of  office  equipment  and 
lome  definite  system  of  using  it.  No 
iinount  of  office  equipment  is  of  the 
east  earthly  use  (except  perhaps  for 
ihow)  unless  there  is  a  well  defined 
msiness  system  to  go  with  it;  but  I 
lave  often  thought  that  the  dis- 
mclination  of  most  farmers  to  try 
o  keep  any  books,  or  to  systematize 
heir  business  accounts,  arises  largely 
rom  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
>roper  place  to  keep  them. 

In  the  old  days,  when  a  farmer's 
ools  consisted  of  an  axe,  a  maul  and 
vedges,  a  hoe  and  scythe,  he  could 
leave  them  almost  anywhere  and 
'trust  his  head"  to  remember.  Not 
10  the  modern  farmer;  practically 
ivery  farmer  has  a  shop  (or  at 
east  a  place  in  some  building)  where 
le  hangs  his  saws  and  hammers  and 
)it-brace  and  pincers,  a  place  for  the 
jost-digger,  spade,  shovels,  tamper 
md  wire  stretchers  and  each  size  of 
>it  and  drill  and  chisel,  a  box  for 
>olts,  nails  and  spikes  of  different 
sizes,  and  so  forth. 

He  also  has  a  system,  more  or  less 
>rderly,  of  always  putting  things 
)ack  where  they  belong.  Woe  to  him 
who  doesn't,  for  experience  teaches 
is  that  a  little  trouble  spent  in  put- 
:ing  things  in  their  places  saves  a 
ot  of  trouble  hunting  for  them. 
Indeed,  an  orderly  system  of  putting 
:hings  away  where  we  can  find  them 
soon  becomes  a  habit  and  is  not 
considered  any  trouble  at  all. 
A  Place  for  Everything 

But  now  comes  the  big  interroga- 
tion point:  Why  should  a  farmer  be 
thus  careful  of  his  tools  and  let  much 
more  important  business  and  financial 
details  go  helter-skelter,  with  no 
accounts  and  no  system? 

In  times  past,  when  the  farmer 
raised  and  made  almost  everything 
he  needed,  business  transactions 
were  few,  and  the  farmer  could  "file 
away"  all  his  business  papers  in  a 
very  thin  bundle  in  the  bottom  of  a 
trunk  and  "trust  his  head"  to  re- 
member all  about  them.  But  the 
number  of  business  transactions  of 
the  modern  farmer  has  increased 
much  faster  than  the  number  of  tools 
he  uses,  and  everyone  should  have  a 
record  so  that  he  can  "find  it  again." 

Moreover,  every  mail  brings  us 
possible  business  opportunities,  cat- 
alogs, circulars,  offers,  propositions 
to  consider,  and  letters  to  answer. 
Wha.t  kind  of  place  and  what  kind  of 
system  has  the  average  farmer  for 
putting  them  away  so  that  he  can 
find  and  make  use  of  them  when  he- 
has  time?  Quite  often  none  at  all. 
And  who  hasn't  seen  the  spectacle 
of  a  farmer  frantically  rummaging 
bureau  drawers,  trunks,  dusty  boxes, 
and  even  shaking  out  the  leaves  of  the 
family  Bible  for  some  important  busi- 
ness paper  he  "knew  he'd  put 
somewhere?" 

Yes,  and  did  you  ever  see  Ma,  in- 
stead of  making  a  fuss  about  the  way 
things  were  being  tousled  up,  meekly 
join  in  the  search  because  she  had  a 
haunting  suspicion  that  she  might 
have  gathered  that  very  paper  in  with 

others  that  were  worthless,  during 
the  spring  clean-up,  and  put  it  in  the 

stove?    I  have  seen  all  this  a  good 


What,  Where  and  How  to  Use 

Editor's  Note — There!  The  biggest  job  we  have  had  for  many  a  day  in 
the  editorial  office  is  finished.  The  prizes  have  been  awarded  in  the  farmer's 
office  contest,  which  was  announced  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  February  12 
and  closed  March  1.  Think  of  sifting  three  prize-winning  letters  out  of  an 
even  100!  Four  persons  worked  together  in  making  the  selections.  As  we 
announced  would  be  the  case,  preference  was  given  to  those  letters  showing 
plainly  that  their  authors  were  using  some  system  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  affairs,  no  matter  how  meager  the  equipment.  All  of  the  winners 
are  farmers,  and  each,  it  will  be  noted,  practices  what  he  preaches.  Mr. 
Louis  Macey,  who  wins  first  and  takes  the  typewriter,  contributes  fre- 
quently to  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  but  he  is  not  a  regular  staff  correspondent. 
That  would  have  made  no  difference  in  this  contest,  however,  for  in  our 
announcement  we  made  no  restrictions.  It  was  a  "free  for  all  trot."  In 
our  own  contests — that  is,  where  we  offer  the  prizes — professionals  do  not 
compete;  but  in  this  case  the  company  offering  the  prizes  wanted  the  best 
letters  procurable,  so  no  one  was  debarred. 


many  times  and  I  expect  you  have 
too;  and  say — honest,  now,  haven't 
you  pawed  over  half  a  bushel  or  so 
of  catalogs,  circulars,  bills,  receipts, 
etc.,  to  find  just  one  thing  that  you 
wanted?  I  have,  and  I'd  rather  look 
for  a  gimlet  at  the  bottom  of  a  two- 
bushel  box  of  rusty  irons. 

Everything  in  Place 
So  it  wasn't  long  after  I  began 
doing  business  for  myself  before  I 
bought  a  desk  where  I  could  keep 
things  straight  and  in  order.  It  was 
a  cheap  affair  (though  the  best  I 
could  afford  then),  and  while  the 
ledger  rack  and  pigeonholes  were  a 
great  convenience,  the  writing  bed 
was  too  light  and  "teetery."  Most 
of  the  combinations  (book-case  and 
desk)  with  a  let-down  writing  bed 
are  open  to  the  same  objection;  and 
of  a  dozen  or  more  farmers  I  know 
who  have  them,  only  one  said  he 
liked  it — and  I  suspect  his  "liking" 
was  more  for  the  highly  ornate  ap- 
pearance than  the  utility. 

When  I  sold  out  and  moved  to 
Nebraska  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  next  desk  I  got  should  have  'a 
solid  writing  bed  as  well  as  plenty 
of  pigeonhole  room — and  it  has. 
There  is  no  "gimcrack"  or  scroll- 
work, but  it  is  of  solid  walnut  with 
plenty  of  weight.  Two  small  drawers 
contain  a  supply  of  stationery,  stamps, 
cards,  envelopes  and  paper  of  differ- 
ent kinds  to  suit  the  various  needs 
and  tastes  of  the  family  —  for  we 
all  use  it. 

As  soon  as  the  mail  comes  I  sort 
it.  Business  letters  to  be  answered 
go  into  one  pigeonhole,  personal  (or 
home-folks')  letters  go  into  another, 
circulars  that  I  think  I  might  want 
to  study  go  into  a  place  marked 
"Propositions  to  Consider."  One 
pigeonhole  is  for  "Bee  Letters"  and 
another  for  "Bee  Catalogs."  One  is 
marked  "Bank,"  and  contains  the 
bankbook,  old  checkbook  stubs  and 
vouchers  just  where  I  can  lay  my 
hands  on  them  at  any  time.  Another 
is  for  receipts  (bills  paid),  etc. 

After  all  these  things  are  put  away 
and  the  junk  thrown  into  the  waste- 
basket  I  can  go  about  my  work,  and 
the  next  day  or  any  other  day  when 
I  get  time  I  can  take  up  the  more 
important  letters  or  propositions  and 
know  just  where  to  find  them.  As 
each  is  answered  a  note  of  the  fact 
is  made  on  the  envelope  and  it  is 
filed  where  I  can  turn  to  it  at  any 
moment.  The  answer  is  sealed  and 
addressed  and  put  in  another  pigeon- 
hole marked  "Letters  to  Mail." 

We  don't  live  on  a  rural  free  de- 
livery route,  so  all  the  family  put 
their  letters  in  this  pigeonhole  and 
we  also  keep  the  key  to  our  postoffice 
box  and  an  order  book  in  it.  In  this 
little  book  all  the  members  of  the 
family  jot  down  the  things  that  are 
needed  from  town  while  they  think 
about  it.  Then  whoever  goes  to  town 
goes  first  to  this  pigeonhole  and  gets 
all  the  letters  to  mail,  the  key  and 
the  order  book — and  I  tell  you  it  saves 
lots  of  strain  <&n  the  "forgettery!" 
Books  Beat  Head 
I  keep  a  stock  book  with  an  in- 
ventory of  all  the  livestock  that  is  on 
the  place  each  first  of  January  Op- 
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MAKING  FARMING  A  BUSINESS 

(Second  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  main 
idea  in  the  arrangement  of  a  farmer's 
office  is  to  have  the  material  where 
it  will  be  handy,  for  if  it  is  not  easy 
of  accesfe  it  will  not  be  used.  For 
this  reason,  and  the  fact  that  a 
farmer's  quarters  are  likely  to  be 
somewhat  cramped,  we  find  the 
living  room  the  best  location  for  the 
office.  Much  of  a  farmer's  office  work 
has  to  be  done  on  top  of  a  full  day's 
field  work,  and  as  the  living  room  is 
our  usual  resting  place  we  find  this 
the  best  location  for  our  desk. 

Any  of  the  standard  office  desks 
answers  a  farmer's  requirements. 
Seclusion  is  not  necessary  for  his 
office,  for  the  entire  family  are 
partners  in  the  undertaking.  The 
family's  aid  is  greatly  appreciated  in 
the  office  work,  and  allowing  the 
boys  to  do  a  part  of  it  gives  them 
an  insight  and  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness that  helps  to  keep  them  on  the 
farm. 

The  Office  Equipment 

Where  space  is  at  a  premium,  as  it 
is  with  us,  the  office  desk  has  to 
house  the  entire  equipment,  includ- 
ing the  typewriter  and  filing  system. 
This  makes  everything  very  handy, 
although  somewhat  crowded.  Twelve 
years  ago  we  had  an  old  Caligraph 
typewriter,  but  later  bought  a  No.  2 
Smith  Premier.  Were  we  to  buy 
again  we  would  consider  a  visible 
model,  which  would  save  consider- 
able tipping  of  the  platen.  Type- 
writing is  very  easily  learned,  is  a 
great  thing  for  one's  spelling,  and  an 
educator  of  the  whole  family  The 
upkeep  on  our  machine  has  been  a 
little  oil  and  an  occasional  ribbon. 

For  filing  important  papers  a  fire- 
proof safe,  I  think,  would  be  a  good 
investment,  though  as  yet  we  have 
none;  we  keep  our  most  important 
papers  in  our  local  bank.  For  filing 
letters  and  miscellaneous  papers  we 
use  letter  files,  one  each  year,  though 
a  filing  cabinet  would  be  of  more 
ample  capacity  and  easier  of  access. 
Catalogs,  implement  repair  lists,  and 
more  bulky  articles  are  filed  in  a 
desk  drawer. 

Our  local  printer  furnishes  500 
letterheads  and  envelopes,  printed  to 
suit,  for  $3,  which  is  about  as  cheap 
as  blank  material  can  be  purchased 
in  small  quantities.  Buying  in  this 
way  insures  a  supply  when  needed, 
and  if  the  farm  is  named  or  has  a 
particular  line  of  stock,  the  letter- 
head gives  prominence  to  that  fact. 
A  good  fountain  pen,  small  scale, 
library  paste,  paper  clips,  rubber 
bands,  receipts,  notes  and  a  check- 
book complete  the  equipment. 

Advantages  of  System 
We  had  the  second  rural  delivery 
route  in  Dodge  county,  and  have  had 
local  telephone  service  for  twelve 
years.  As  we  have  Bell  connections 
our  service  covers  a  vast  territory, 
and  now  gives  us  telegraph  connec- 
tions via  the  nearest  open  telegraph 
station,  day  or  night. 

A  cash  book  and  ledger  in  which 
an  account  is  kept  with  each  field, 
crop  and  kind  of  stock  make  up  the 
sum   total   of  our   bookkeeping.  In 


addition  to  showing  the  profit  or  loss 
on  any  ledger  item,  this  gives  us  a 
good  basis  for  figuring  the  cost  of 
production,  which  guides  future 
action. 

The  advantage  that  comes  through 
the  use  of  a  typewriter  and  filing 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  farm 
is  on  a  business  basis.  A  carbon 
copy  of  all  important  letters  is  kept 
and  filed  to  be  referred  to  at  any 
time,  thus  saving  much  controversy, 
and  sometimes  money.  The  type- 
writer is  especially  useful  in  that  it 
guards  against  mistakes  that  might 
easily  occur  when  one  writes  care- 
lessly or  in  haste. 

The  farmer  that  has  an  automobile, 
is  on  a  rural  delivery  route  and  tele- 
phone line,  and  whose  office  is 
equipped  with  typewriter,  desk  and 
filing  system,  may  well  be  looked 
upon  with  envy  by  the  city  man. 

Dodge  Co.  FRANK  MYERS. 


BUSINESS  MADE  EASY 

(Third  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Should  the 
farmer  have  an  up-to-date  office,  with 
desk,  typewriter  and  filing  cabinet? 
Well,  that  depends  on  the  farmer.  If 
he  is  the  kind  that  leaves  his  gang 
plow  to  winter  at  the  end  of  the 
furrow,  I  opine  he  should  not.  I  don't 
like  to  see  good  implements  wasted, 
whether  for  office  or  field. 

For  the  careful  farmer,  a  good 
roll-top  desk  in  one  corner  of  the 
living  room,  with  a  good  office  chair 
that  just  fits  his  back,  near  enough 
to  the  light  to  make  reading  and 
writing  comfortable,  furnishes  an 
ideal  spot  for  ending  the  activities  of 
the  day.  The  good  wife  brings  her 
rocking  chair  and  magazine,  and  the 
children  gather  at  the  reading  table. 

Open  the  desk,  tak;  out  your  gen- 
eral memoranda  book,  and  jot  down 
the  dollar  you  gave  the  hired  man, 
then  enter  "to  the  good"  that  load 
of  hogs  you  took  to  town.  Then 
inspect  the  letters  which  were  slipped 
into  the  desk  when  Johnny  brought 
the  mail  on  his  way  from  school. 
System  the  Thing 

There  is  a  receipt  for  the  premium 
on  your  life  insurance  for  which  you 
had  sent  a  check,  and  you  reach  for 
the  filing  case  marked  "Ins."  That 
reminds  you  of  your  tax  receipt  re- 
posing in  the  pocket  of  your  "town 
clothes,"  and  you  deposit  that  in  a 
case  labeled  "Taxes."  Here  is  a 
"Please  remit"  which  you  would  like 
to  chuck  into  the  fire,  but  it  goes  into 
a  drawer  marked  "Important."  Next 
comes  a  letter  asking  about  that  pure 
bred  calf  you  advertised  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  so  here  goes  to 
answer  it  and  you  uncover  the 
typewriter. 

Fingers  a  little  stiff  and  sore?  Yes; 
but  it  goes  easier  than  gripping  a 
pen,  and  then  the  machine  doesn't  get 
that  cramped  look  in  its  letters  which 
"the  simple  life"  is  apt  to  put  in  youi 
fine  Spencerian  style,  and  you  don't 
spill  a  drop  of  ink  on  the  bloomin' 
thing  just  as  you  have  it  about 
finished. 

Well,  that  is  about  all  for  tonight, 
and  you  settle  back  in  the  comfort- 
able chair. 

"Margaret,    hand    me    the  daily 

paper   What?    Write  a  letter  for 

you,  wife?"  Margaret  can  write 
about  those  chickens  just  as  well  as 
I,  and  practice  on  the  machine  makes 
her  more  careful  of  the  way  she 
hands  out  her  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion marks. 

Saves  Temper — and  Cash 

Well — yes;  having  a  desk  right  here 
makes  the  work  easy,  and  it  sort  of 
invites  you  to  attend  to  business 
before  you  get  to  snoring  in  your 
chair.  The  typewriter  makes  letter- 
writing  so  pleasant  that  I  have  re- 
opened correspondence  with  friends 
who  had  wiped  me  off  their  slate  be- 
cause I  never  answered.  When  I 
write  a  business  letter  on  it  I  know 
that  it  has  a  business-like  appear- 
ance; and  besides.  I  have  a  regular 
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letterhead  on  my  stationery  snowing 
my  specialty  as  well  as  address. 

The  filing  cabinet  we  thought  was 
not  a  necessity  until  I  saved  $120  last 
year  by  having  two  receipts  for  cash 
payments  for  which  I  had  not  received 
credit  on  the  books  of  business  houses. 

But  wife  says  the  greatest  saving 
is  in  the  old  man's  temper,  because 
he  can  put  his  hand  on  any  of  his 
papers  without  a  search  of  the  house 
by  the  entire  family.  Then,  too,  the 
children  learn  business  methods  by 
force  of  example,  without  perpetual 
preachment,  which  the  kiddies  do  not 
like. 

Yes,  by  all  means,  for  the  business 
farmer,  let  us  have  business  appli- 
ances in  and  out  of  doors. 

Clay  Co.  J.  S.  LOGAN. 


KEEPING  THE  GARDEN  WELL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Some  years 
ago  I  laid  out  a  garden  on  my  farm 
that  always  seemed  good  to  me  and 
was  made  the  subject  of  many  com- 
plimentary remarks.  It  sloped  to  the 
south  and  east — nice,  warm,  early 
slopes,  and  was  twenty  rods  long. 
I  set  all  my  plants  north  and  south 
so  the  sun  could  reach  both  sides 
of  each  row  during  the  day. 

I  will  describe  this  garden  by  be- 
ginning on  the  west  side,  where  I 
had  a  row  of  peach  trees;  then,  in  the 
order  named,  six  rows  of  straw- 
berries, two  rows  of  Concord  grapes 
ten  feet  apart,  one  row  each  of  cur- 
rant bushes  and  gooseberries  with  an 
eight-foot  space  on  each  side  of  each, 
four  rows  of  raspberries  four  feet 
apart,  and  one  row  of  asparagus. 
Then  I  had  a  row  of  grapes  of  some 
fourteen  varieties,  but  only  one  vine 
of  a  kind,  and  four  rows  of  black- 
berries eight  feet  apart.  In  many  of 
the  larger  spaces  I  set  strawberries 
until  the  bushes  should  grow  large 
enough  to  fill  them. 

I  then  planted  potatoes,  sweet  corn, 
peas,  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  in  rows  as  near  together  as  I 
could  cultivate  them  with  a  horse, 
and  on  the  extreme  east  side  planted 
the  vines.  In  order  to  cultivate  with 
a  horse  the  rows  must  be  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  flies.  Some  vegetables, 
such  as  lettuce,  radishes,  parsley, 
onions,  etc.,  should  be  planted  in  beds 
to  receive  the  best  care.  I  tended  my 
garden  almost  entirely  with  a  one- 
horse  cultivator  when  in  good  tilth, 
and  mulched  the  berry  rows  heavily 
with  straw  to  hold  the  moisture  and 
keep  down  weeds. 

This  garden  more  than  supplied  the 
family  table.  We  sold  considerable 
and  often  let  neighbors  come  and  pick 
on  shares.  Space  must  be  left  be- 
tween the  rows  sufficiently  wide  to 
drive  a  team  and  wagon.  I  gave  the 
ground  an  annual  covering  of  manure, 
treated  every  sprout  as  a  weed,  kept 
the  rows  true,  and  had  no  thickets. 
The  fruit  was  easily  gathered.  After 
I  sold  the  place  the  garden  was 
neglected,  the  fruit  grew  into  a 
thicket,  and  was  totally  destroyed  by 
plowing.  Thus  where  one  man  makes 
a  success,  another  makes  a  failure. 

Jefferson  Co.  D.  J.  WOOD. 


SEEDING  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  seeded 
hundreds  of  acres  of  clover  and  other 
grass  seeds  in  the  past  thirteen 
years,  and  have  failed  but  once  to 
get  a  profitable  stand.  That  was  on 
a  thirty-five-acre  field;  twenty  acres 
of  it  had  been  in  corn  the  previous 
year;  the  remaining  fifteen  acres  had 
been  in  oats,  and  was  plowed  shallow 
in  the  spring  and  seeded  to  speltz. 
The  twenty  acres  of  stalk  ground 
was  seeded  to  Kherson  oats.  Clover 
was  seeded  with  the  grain  on  the 
entire  thirty-five  acres. 

The  clover  that  was  seeded  in  the 
oats  on  the  stalk  ground  came  along 
in  fine  shape,  and  produced  an  ex- 
cellent crop;  but  not  a  single  clover 
plant  could  be  found  where  the  speltz 
had  been  seeded.  I  had  seeded  clover 
in  speltz  before  with  good  success, 
so  I  am  confident  that  failure  could 
not  be  attributed  to  that  cause  alone. 
It  may  have  been  caused  by  the  loose 
seedbed  as  a  result  of  plowing,  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  oats  crop 
the  previous  year  sapped  the  top  soil 
so  thoroughly  of  moisture  that  there 
was  no  surplus  left  for  the  speltz  and 
clover  the  next  year. 

The  nearest  I  have  ever  come  to  a 
failure  with  alfalfa  was  in  seeding 
in  the  fall  on  ground  that  had  been 
in  oats  two  years  in  succession. 
This  ground  was  plowed  early  and 
was  in  prime  condition  when  the 
alfalfa  was  seeded. 

Cuming  Co       C.  T.  THOMPSON 


SECURITY  FROM  SIMPLE  SYSTEM 

(Continued  from  Page  451) 

posite  the  name  (or  number)  of  each 
cow  is  a  place  for  the  date  of  birth 
and  sex  of  each  calf,  and  the  same 
for  horses  and  hogs.  This  book  gives 
me  a  record  "clear  back"  of  every 
animal  I  have  ever  handled — the  cost 
(if  bought),  price  received  when  sold, 
profit  and  loss,  and  yearly  -  increase 
or  decrease  in  value. 

In  another  book  all  cash  transac- 
tions are  recorded,  and  another  is 
devoted  to  accounts,  mostly  with 
neighbors— the  day's  work,  hire  of 
machinery,  pounds  of  nails,  staples, 
binder  twine,  and  lots  of  things  that 
would  otherwise  be  borrowed  and 
perhaps  forgotten  are  set  down  and 
settled  for.  This  book  has  saved  lots 
of  disputes  and  perhaps  hard  feel- 
ings. I  also  keep  books  with  my 
bees,  and  even  have  a  record  of  each 
colony;  but,  like  putting  away  tools, 
it  becomes  a  habit,  and  with  system 
it  takes  so  little  trouble  or  time  that 
we  find  it's  lots  less  trouble  than 
not  knowing. 

On  stormy  days,  when  the  wind 
blows  and  we  wouldn't  otherwise 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselves,  we 
go  over  the  accumulation  of  papers 
and  throw  out  a  lot  that  we  no 
longer  care  to  keep.  But  still  the 
number  we  do  want  to  keep  increases, 
and  as  we  can't  have  a  pigeonhole  for 
each,  some  kind  of  filing  case  becomes 
a  necessity.  My  own  system  is  not 
very  elaborate,  but  so  far  I  have  been 
able  to  keep  track  of  all  the  "thou- 
sand and  one"  different  business 
papers,  letters,  and  so  forth,  that  I 
have  use  for,  and  can  find  any  of 
them  with  very  little  trouble  at  any 
time.  Of  the  various  systems,  some 
will  prefer  one  and  some  another, 
but  the  average  farmer  doesn't  re- 
quire anything  very  elaborate,  and  a 
simple  cabinet  capable  of  holding 
several  thousand  papers  in  an  orderly 
array  (just  like  your  bits  and  drills) 
is  not  at  all  expensive. 

Typewritten  Letters — Sure! 

As  to  a  typewriter — I  don't  know. 
I  have  never  used  one,  but  I  have 
often  wished  that  some  of  my  cor- 
respondents did.  I  can  have  lots  of 
patience  with  a  badly-written,  badly- 
spelled  letter  from  a  man  who  has 
done  his  best,  but  a  blur  of  pale  lead- 
peneil  scrawl  is  inexcusable  unless  it 
is  a  hurry  answer  written  in  the 
postoffice  on  a  card  when  you  can't 
get  paper. 

The  climax  of  all  is  the  dashed-off 
letter  of  an  educated  business  or 
professional  man  who  presumably 
thinks  so  much  of  his  time  (and  ease), 
and  so  little  of  mine,  that  he  just 
scribbles  a  series  of  irregular  wavy 
lines  across  a  sheet  with  an  occa- 
sional dot  or  dash  above  to  signify 
that  somewhere  in  the  line  is  an 
i  or  a  t. 

Such  a  letter  may  look  "business- 
like" to  the  man  who  writes  it,  but 
not  so  to  the  one  who  must  put  in 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  trying 
to  puzzle  out  its  meaning.  A  neatly 
typed  letter  receives  more  ready  con- 
sideration at  any  time  than  a  scrawl, 
and — take  it  from  me — the  business 
rusher  is  the  worst  scrawler  "what 
am." 

If  a  farmer's  business  is  of  such 
nature  (or  size)  that  all  sorts  of 
people  are  tramping  in  and  out,  with 
more  or  less  mud  on  their  feet,  he 
needs  an  office  clear  out  of,  and  away 
from,  the  house;  but  perhaps  the 
average  farmer  will  find  a  corner  of 
the  living  room  the  most  convenient 
place. 

As  my  books  are  kept  with  pen  and 
ink  I  have  sometimes  neglected  to 
note  small  items,  especially  in  the 
cash  book.  So  this  year  finds  a  day 
book,  with  pencil  attached,  hanging 
on  the  end  of  my  desk  where  all  items 
can  be  jotted  down  at  once  to  be 
posted  in  the  various  books  at  my 
leisure. 

Another  small  item  of  equipment 
that  is  very  useful  is  a  leaf-to-a-day 
calendar  on  which  we  make  notes 
ahead,  and  sometimes  I  am  reminded 
of  "Smith's  sale  tomorrow:  Jersej 
calf;  drill;  Berkshires."  Or  again — 
"Promised  to  help  Jones  stack  hay' 
tomorrow." 

There  may  be  better  systems,  but  I 
haven't  got  to  them  yet.  There  may 
be  men  still  able  to  keep  everything 
"in  their  heads,"  but  I'm  not  one  of 
them.  LOUIS  MACEY. 

Lincoln  Co. 


Why  should  the  good  wife  do  all 
the  gardening? 


By  a  Jaybawker 


The  last  day  of  March  finds  much 
oats  yet  to  be  sown  here.  Some 
farmers  are  all  through,  some  are  half 
through  and  some  have  not  yet 
started.  A  number  who  disked  their 
oats  in  had  not  got  around  to  har- 
rowing before  the  last  cold  snap 
came,  and  now  the  work  cannot  be 
done.  It  is  for  just  such  reasons  as 
this  that  we  like  a  drill  for  putting 
in  grain.  You  do  not  have  to  stop 
for  tl.a  wind,  and  the  work  is  finished 
just  as  rapidly  as  the  drill  pro- 
gresses. In  spite  of  predictions  this 
is  going  to  be  a  late  spring.  Are  we 
never  to  have  another  real,  old- 
fashioned  early  spring  such  as  we 
used  to  have  years  ago?  When  we 
first  came  to  Kansas  we  always 
started  corn  planting  about  April  1, 
but  now  we  are  lucky  if  we  get  at 
it  by  April  25.  Did  we  have  a  series 
of  extra  early  springs  about  that  time, 
or  are  we  now  having  a  series  of 
extra  late  ones?  At  any  rate,  spring's 
work  will  again  be  late  down  here, 
although  things  are  greatly  helped 
by  the  large  amount  of  winter  plow- 
ing that  was  done. 

Most  of  those  who  winter-plowed 
for  corn  are  going  to  list  the  plowing 
when  planting  time  comes.  For  a 
number  of  years  corn  put  in  this  way 
has  done  well.  The  land  is  mellow 
when  worked,  there  is  always  mois- 
ture enough  to  bring  the  corn  right 
up,  and  the  tools  used  for  listed  corn 
work  to  perfection  in  such  a  seedbed. 
But  could  we  see  far  enough  ahead 
to  know  what  the  weather  is  to  be 
during  May  it  is  possible  that  a  change 
would  be  made  and  the  winter  plowing 
disked  down,  harrowed  and  check- 
rowed.  Should  we  have  such  rain  as 
we  formerly  had  during  almost  every 
May  and  June  the  top-planting  method 
would  be  the  best.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  listing  has  taken  such  a 
hold  among  the  farmers  here,  and  it 
is  possible  that  a  few  old-time  springs 
would  send  them  back  to  top-planting 
again.  On  this  farm  we  will  divide 
our  plantings,  putting  about  half  in 
on  top  and  listing  the  rest.  If  farm- 
ing were  not  such  a  matter  of  guess- 
work we  might  better  follow  the  rules 
laid  down  for  us  by  town  farmers; 
as  it  is  we  have  to  guess  the  best 
we  can  and  trust  to  luck  that  we  will 
hit  it  right. 

Many  here  are  now  thinking  that  a 
pretty  good  way  to  sell  a  farm  is  to 
put  it  up  at  auction  when  the  rest 
of  the  farm  property  is  sold.  In  a 
number  of  cases  this  winter  farms 
have  been  so  offered  here,  and  in  about 
half  of  them  the  sale  held.  In  the 
other  half  the  bid  of  the  owner, 
either  made  in  person  or  by  some 
by-bidder,  proved  too  larga  for  those 
attending  the  sale.  In  this  commun- 
ity the  owner  claims  the  privilege  of 
making  one  bid  on  any  article  put 
up  to  be  sold,  but  this  privilege  is 
rarely  used  except  in  the  case  of 
some  valuable  horse  or  where  a  farm 
is  being  auctioned  off.  One  cannot 
be  blamed  for  having  some  protection 
when  anything  like  a  farm  is  to  be 
sold,  and  the  owner's  bid  is  usually 
placed  at  about  the  last  of  the  bidding. 
When  it  is  out  of  reason  it  stops 
further  bidding  at  once,  but  in  some 
cases  the  sale  is  made  at  a  still 
higher  figure  than  that  of  the  owner. 
At  the  recent  sale  of  an  eighty-acre 
farm  west  of  here  in  the  hills  the 
owner  put  on  a  bid  of  $39.50  per  acre, 
thinking  that  the  neighbor  who  was 
bidding  would  go  to  even  $40.  But 
the  neighbor  fooled  him;  his  bid  was 
$39.51  and  that  took  the  farm.  By 
doing  a  little  quick  thinking  he  saved 
himself  almost  $40,  for  it  was  the 
owner's  only  bid  and  there  was  no 
one  bidding  against  him. 

The  Webb  law,  which  passed  the 
last  congress,  allowing  prohibition 
states  to  control  interstate  shipments 
of  liquor,  has  been  supplemented  in 
this  state  by  what  is  called  the  Mahin 
law.  This  compels  all  common  car- 
riers to  list  with  the  county  clerk 
in  the  county  to  which  the  shipment 
is  made  the  name  of  consignee  and 
amount  of  shipment  of  any  of  the 
intoxicating  liquors.  This  puts  every 
shipper  of  booze  directly  in  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  Kansas  will  be  drier 
this  year  than  ever  before.    One  man 


said  it  was  going  to  be  hard  on  the 
joint  keepers;  that  in  the  past  they 
had  made  half  their  booze  but  now 
they  would  have  to  make  it  all,  and 
he  doubted  if  the  authorities  would 
allow  them  to  remain  in  one  place 
long  enough  for  the  chemicals  to  take 
hold.  There  is  one  thing  sure — 
Kansas  is  not  a  good  place  for  the 
man  who  thinks  he  must  have  his 
booze  regularly.  If  he  gets  it  after 
this  he  will  pretty  nearly  have  to  go 
to  Kansas  City  and  bring  it  home  in 
his  suitcase.  This  will  be  a  costly 
and  expensive  way  of  doing,  but  I 
presume  some  who  have  acquired  the 
drink  habit,  and  on  whom  it  has  a 
strong  hold,  will  keep  themselves 
supplied  in  that  manner.  But  if  it 
can  be  kept  from  the  youngsters  it 
will  not  so  much  matter  how  soon 
the  older  ones  kill  themselves  off. 


LONG  ROWS  SAVE  WORK 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  gardem 
should  be  five  or  six  rods  long  by 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide,  with  a  strip 
of  sod  at  each  end  on  which  to  turn 
the  horse  so  he  will  not  trample  the 
vegetables.  An  east  or  southeast 
location  is  best.  Good  drainage  should 
be  assured. 

Cover  the  ground  with  thoroughly  j 
rotted  manure  and  poultry  droppings 
every  spring,  and  plow  deep,  but  plow 
only  a  part  for  the  early  garden  and 
the  rest  when  needed.    Have  the  rows 
the  full  length  of  the  plot  for  culti- 
vation.   Use  a  horse  and  hand  culti- 
vator and  there  will  be  very  little 
need  of  a  hoe.    Commence  working  I 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  vegetables  I 
are  up  and  never  allow  a  weed  to  I 
become  an  inch  high. 

First,  seeds  should  be  planted  as 
early  as  they  can  be  put  into  the 
ground — head  lettuce,  turnips,  little 
early  radishes,  turnip  beets — half  a 
packet  of  each;  onion  sets  or  white 
multipliers,  two  quarts;  carrots, 
spinach  and  parsnips,  one  packet 
each.  The  second  planting  should 
be  done  so  that  all  danger  of  frost 
will  be  past  by  the  time  the  plants 
come  up. 

I  sow  two  kinds  of  lettuce  and  six 
or  seven  varieties  of  radishes,  early 
and  late;  five  or  six  of  peas,  early, 
s«cond-early  and  late;  beets,  turnips, 
and  white  and  black  wax  beans; 
sweet  corn — Early  Cory,  Early  Minne- 
sota and  Country  Gentleman;  cucum- 
bers— Early  Cluster  and  long  green; 
musk  melons — Netted  Gem  and  yellow 
flesh  varieties;  Peerless  watermelons; 
sweet  pumpkins;  crookneck  summer 
squash,  Boston  marrow  and  Hubbard 
squashes;  onion  seed — Queens  for 
pickling,  and  red  Wethersfiela;  about 
one  package  of  each  kind  of  seed. 

Plants  from  the  hotbed,  which  I  set 
out  about  May  15,  are  these:  Toma- 
toes, Early  Detroit  and  Dwarf 
Champion;  cabbage,  early  pointed 
head,  for  all  seasons;  cauliflower,.  I 
Early  Favorite;  peppers,  Giant  Crim- 
son. MRS.  C.  W.  SCHWAB. 

Custer  Co. 


ROTARY  HARROW  0.  K. 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  you  have 
asked  for  experience  with  harrow 
attachments,  I  will  send  mine,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  three  years. 

First  I  tried .  dragging  with  one 
section  of  an  ordinary  steel  harrow, 
but  it,  was  too  heavy  and  caused  too 
much  side  draft.  Next  I  tried  making 
an  A-shaped  concern  with  straight 
teeth.  It  was  too  light  to  -be  effec- 
tive. When  weighted  enough  to  do 
good  work  it  caught  so  much  trash 
and  caused  so  much  side  draft  that 
it  was  soon  discarded.  Next  I  bought 
a  rotary  harrow  attachment  from  a 
local  firm.  They  charged  $15,  but  I 
consider  it  a  paying  investment. 

The  rotary  left  the  ground  in  much 
better  shape  than  harrowing  up  to 
the  plow  each  half-day.  It  did  not 
add  appreciably  to  the  draft,  and  all 
side  draft  was  taken  care  of  by 
changing  the  rear  wheel  a  trifle.  It 
pulverized  stiff  wet  clay  and  mashed 
up  hard  clods  much  better  than  a 
drag  harrow,  and  the  way  it  knocked 
the  earth  out  of  corn  stubs  was  a 
caution.  Occasionally  a  corn  stub  or 
long  cornstalk  would  choke  it  and 
cause  a  stop,  but  not  often  enough 
to  be  a  nuisance. 

On  stubble  ground  I  had  no  trouble 
at  all.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
clover  or  alfalfa  sod,  but  hazard  a 
guess  that  the  rotary  would  do  better 
work  there  than  a  drag  harrow.  I 
am  using  a  twenty-eight-inch  rotary 
harrow  on  a  twelve-inch  gang;  and 
also  used  it  on  a  sixteen-inch  sulky. 

LYNNE  H.  SPAFFORD. 

Hamilton  Co. 
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"Yes,  the  roads  are  bad 
but  well  get  through  all 

right,  we  both  drive  Studebaker  wagons." 


"And  it's  safe  to  say  that  any 
wagon  built  by  Studebaker  will  always 
get  through  a  day's  work,  never  mind 
what  conditions  may  be. 

"After  a  reputation  earned  by  half 
a  century  of  honest  wagon  building, 
Studebaker  wouldn't  dare  sell  us  a 
wagon  that  wasn't  right,  and  that 
wouldn't  stand  up  to  its  work. 

"Studebaker  isn't  like  some  of  the  new 
concerns  that  get  together  a  few  dollars  and 
decide  to  go  into  the  wagon  business.  Stude- 
baker has  been  building  wagons  for  years  and 
years,  and  building  a  reputation  at  the  same 
time. 

"And  that  good  name  and  reputation  is 
the  biggest  asset  Studebaker  has.  It  is  worth 
the  price  of  thousands  of  wagons,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  jeopardize  the  confidence  we 
have  in  them  by  letting  one  poorly  built  wagon 
leave  the  factory. 

"That's  the  reason  Studebaker  doesn't 
try  to  put  out  a  cheap  wagon.  The  few  dol- 
lars saved  wouldn't  commence  to  pay  them 
for  the  loss  of  a  man's  confidence,  and  it  is  also 
the  reason  that  they  don't  try  to  meet  cheap 
competition.    'Let  some  other  fellow  build  the 


cheap  wagons'  they  say,  Studebaker  wagons 
are  built  to  last. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  the  number  of 
wagon  factories  that  spring  up,  all  over  the 
country,  do  business  for  a  year  or  so  and  then 
die  out  —  nobody  knows  where  they  go. 

"But  Studebaker  built  wagons  for  our 
grandfathers  and  they'll  be  building  wagons 
for  our  grandchildren.  It's  an  old,  old  house 
and  a  good  one  to  tie  up  to. 

"And  Studebaker  not  only  builds  farm 
wagons,  but  they  make  mighty  good  harness 
to  fit  every  vehicle  they  sell,  and  for  any  sized 
horse  —  and  the  harness  is  just  as  well  made 
as  the  wagons.  The  Studebaker  name  is  on 
it  and  the  Studebaker  name  means  a  lot  on 
a  set  of  harness. 

"  Studebaker  also  builds  business  wagons, 
buggies,  surreys,  dump  wagons,  sprinklers  and 
sweepers,  and  every  year  they  put  out  thou- 
sands of  automobiles.  I  am  told  they  will 
manufacture,  and  sell,  50,000  automobiles 
this  year. 

"And  just  because  I  have  confidence  in 
anything  that  the  Studebakers  put  out  is  the 
reason  I  drive  a  Studebaker  wagon,  and  al- 
ways will,  and  that's  why  I  say,  'No  matter 
how  rough  the  roads  may  be  we'll  pull 
through.'  " 


See  our  Dealer  or  write  us 


STUDEBAKER 

New  York  City  Chicago,  III.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Denver,  Colo. 
Portland,  Ore. 
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LOCAL,  AGENTS  WANTED — We  want  a 

subscription  representative  In  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  is  not  already  represented, 
write  for  our  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  when    the   time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Most  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prov.e  that  In  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement In  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA   FARMER  CO., 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


With  the  opening  of 
Raid  congress  renewed  efforts 
For  Roads,  will  be  made  to  raid  the 
federal  treasury  to  build 
cross-country  roads.  "Roads  that  go 
somewhere"  is  a  slogan  of  the  boosters 
organized  for  the  raid.  One  of  these 
is  quoted  as  saying  "A  road  extend- 
ing across  a  township  of  course  has 
value;  it  has  increased  value  when 
it  goes  across  a  county;  it  has  con- 
siderably increased  value  when  it 
extends  across  a  state;  but  it  is  of 
infinitely  more  value  when  it  extends 
from  state  to  state  across  the  con- 
tinent." Of  infinitely  more  value  to 
whom,  pray?  Certainly  not  to  farmers! 

ft 

After  the  busy  season 
Summer  opens  in  the  spring,  and 
Reading.     from  that  time  on  through 

the  summer,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  farmers  that  have 
scarcely  looked  into  a  newspaper  for 
several  days,  and  have  done  no  more 
than  merely  glance  through  their 
favorite  farm  paper.  Some  farmers 
do  find  time,  however,  to  keep  up 
with  current  affairs  even  in  the  busy 
spring  and  summer  seasons.  With 
riding  implements,  failure  to  do  a 
reasonable  amount  of  reading  in  the 
crop-growing  months  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  a  lack  of  time  than  of  being 
too  tired.  By  adopting  a  better  sys- 
tem we  believe  many  farmers  could 
make  time  for  reading.  Surely  it  is 
poor  policy  to  allow  the  mind  to 
suffer  an  eclipse  for  several  months 
each  year. 


Opponents  of  the  con- 
The  solidation  of  the  state 
University,    university  at  University 

Farm  are  shocked  at  the 
suggestion  that  if  such  consolidation 
is  not  effected  it  will  be  necessary  to 
build  up  an  agricultural  college  at 
least  physically  separate  from  the 
remainder  of  the  university.  They 
say  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
have  separate  institutions.  Then  they 
must  think  that  the  agricultural 
college  can  be  moved  from  the 
University  Farm  to  the  city  campus. 
That  is  absurd.  Both  sides  of  this 
controversy  favor  consolidation.  The 
question  is,  where  shall  that  consoli- 
dation be?  Is  the  agricultural  college 
or  the  down-town  portion  of  the 
university  more  firmly  fixed  in  its 
present  location?  We  believe  that 
because  of  its  connection  with  the 
•  xperiment  station  the  agricultural 
college  is  absolutely  fixed  where  it  is. 
There  are  two  alternatives:  Consoli- 


dation at  the  farm  or  the  development 
of  physically  separate  plants. 


Following  a  definite  sys- 
System.     tem  on  the  farm  is  not 

so  easy  as  to  systematize 
the  work  of  a  factory  or  other  busi- 
ness less  affected  by  weather  condi- 
tions. It  is  never  possible  on  the 
farm  to  tell  in  the  morning  what  will 
happen  before  evening  to  stop  the 
work  planned  for  the  day.  Even  the 
doing  of  the  regular  chores  must  be 
varied  frequently.  And  yet  we  con- 
tend that  system  can  be,  and  should 
be,  followed  on  every  farm.  The  work 
is  done  more  easily  and  in  less  time 
when  well  planned  in  advance,  and 
if  a  definite  schedule  is  followed  as 
closely  as  possible.  This  applies  to 
field  work  as  well  as  to  chores.  It  is 
so  easy  to  kill  time  "puttering  around" 
in  indecision.  Too  often  time  wasted 
in  that  way  is  made  up  by  staying  in 
the  field  late  in  the  evening,  delaying 
supper  and  the  evening  chores.  That 
sends  everybody  to  bed  cross  and 
dead  tired.  System  not  only  saves 
time,  labor  and  worry,  but  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  work. 


The  assessors  are  now 
Fines  For  making  their  annual 
Industry.  round.  One  of  their  du- 
ties is  to  look  out  for 
buildings  erected,  or  other  real  estate 
improvements  made,  since  last  year. 
Land  was  assessed  a  year  ago,  and 
that  assessment  will  stand  without  re- 
valuation for  four  years;  but  any 
improvements  made  upon  land  in  the 
meantime  must  be  added  to  the  tax- 
able value  thereof. 

Is  it  a  crime  to  build  a  new  house 
or  barn?  It  would  seem  so.  If"  you 
have  been  so  rash  as  to  make  any 
important  improvement  upon  your 
farm  within  the  past  year  be  sure 
the  assessor  will  find  you  out.  He 
will  add  it  to  the  taxable  value  of 
your  farm,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  fine  for  your  industry.  Perhaps 
by  improving  your  farm  you  have 
added  to  the  value  of  that  piece  of 
unimproved  land  lying  next  to  yours. 
Your  taxes  go  up,  but  the  taxes  on 
that  unimproved  land  do  not,  no 
matter  how  much  its  value  may  have 
increased  since  last  year. 

A  better  system  of  taxation  to  dis- 
courage the  improvement  of  farms 
and  to  encourage  speculation  in  land 
could  not  well  be  devised  .  If  you 
would  avoid  being  fine's  for  industry, 
sit  tight,  and  do  not  improve  your 
place  enough  for  the  assessor  to  notice 


The  two-chambered  law- 
Tortnous  making  body  of  large 
Lawmaking,  membership  was  de- 
signed by  our  fathers 
to  prevent  hasty  and  ill-considered 
legislation.  Instead  it  produces  hasty 
action.  Experience  in  this  state 
shows  that  the  system  works  so 
slowly  that  many  important  bills  are 
left  to  the  close  of  the  legislative 
session  to  be  passed  or  slaughtered 
without  thorough  consideration.  This 
year  some  of  the  most  important 
measures  before  the  legislature  are 
caught  in  the  grand  rush  at  the  close 
To  secure  quick  action  from  our 
tortuous  system  of  lawmaking,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  party  action,  or 
machine  rule,  to  herd  the  members 
in  bunches.  We  do  not  have  either 
in  this  legislature;  party  lines  have 
not  been  closely  drawn;  each  member 
has  been  acting  as  a  unit.  All  that 
is  well,  but  it  makes  legislation 
desperately  slow. 

From  this  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  should  have  less  individual  action 
on  the  part  of  members — far  from  it 
— but  we  believe  it  does  show  the 
need  for  smaller  legislative  bodies, 
and  perhaps  for  legislatures  of  only 
one  house.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  that 
a  one-chambered  legislature  consist- 
ing of  twenty-five  members  could  have 
transacted  all  the  necessary  business 
that  has  come  before  our  legislature 
this  year  and  adjourned  by  March  15. 


The  Oregon  Agricultural 
Nerve.  College  has  just  pub- 
lished an  eighty -eight 
page  bulletin  on  "Practical  Problems 
in  Rural  Economics,"  which  is  Part 
II  of  a  series  of  bulletins  on  the 
general  subject  "The  Business  Side 
of  Farming." 

The  author,  Professor  Hector  Mc- 
Pherson,  shows  the  losses  sustained 
by  farmers  through  the  super- 
abundance, and  excessive  tolls,  of 
middlemen,  advances  co-operation  as 
I  a  remedy,  describes  the  workings  of 
co-operation  and  urges  its  adoption 


upon  farmers — all  just  as  though  he 
were  not  a  Ph.  D.  and  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  an  institution  supported 
in  part  by  the  very  monopolists 
and  surplus  middlemen  of  which  he 
complains. 

Here  is  a  quotation  that  shows  the 
fearless  way  in  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  handled:  "The  farmers  of 
America  have  yet  to  learn  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  continue  indefinitely 
raising  hogs  and  cattle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  fresh  crops  of 
wealthy  dealers  and  millionaire 
packers.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
farmers  should  not  own  their  pack- 
ing houses  just  as  the  farmers  of 
Denmark  do." 

Now,  isn't  that  "nervy?"  If  that 
bulletin  doesn't  precipitate  a  fight 
against  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  the  Oregon  legislature,  then 
the  situation  there  is  very  different 
from  that  in  some  other  states.  It 
is  quite  evident  from  the  quotation 
we  have  made  that  there  are  no 
Armour  scholarships  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College. 


The  state  senate  put 
Public  to  death  last  week  a 
Warehouses,  public  warehouse  bill 
that  has  appeared  at 
three  successive  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  brief,  this  bill  provided 
that  any  grain  elevator  might  become 
a  public  warehouse  upon  its  owners 
submitting  to  state  regulation  and 
giving  bond  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
grain  stored  therein.  For  a  specified 
charge  such  elevators  should  then 
receive  and  store  grain  for  producers, 
or  others,  issuing  against  such  stored 
grain  warehouse  receipts.  The  bill 
provided  that  these  receipts  should 
be  negotiable. 

The  principal  argument  for  the  plan 
was  that  it  would  enable  farmers  to 
hold  their  grain  for  a  better  market, 
because  they  could  borrow  money  for 
current  expenses  upon  the  ware- 
house receipts.  Senators  interested 
in  farmers'  elevators  opposed  the 
measure  on  the  ground  that  because 
line  elevator  companies,  with  their 
great  terminal  storage  capacity,  could 
more  easily  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  than  farmers'  elevator 
companies,  the  scheme  would  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

Proposals  for  public  warehouses 
are  not  new ;  the  populists  made  them 
years  ago.  To  us  it  seems  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  public  warehouses 
for  the  storage  of  farmers'  grain  they 
ought  to  be  real  public  warehouses 
owned  by  the  state.  It  is  better  still 
for  farmers  to  build  warehouses  of 
their  own.  But  perhaps  great  ware- 
houses are  not  an  essential  part  of  a 
plan  to  enable  farmers  to  market 
their  grain  rationally.  The  member 
of  a  rural  co-operative  bank  in  Ger- 
many needs  no  warehouse  receipt  to 
secure  a  loan;  his  neighbors  make 
the  loan,  and  they  know  whether  he 
has  grain  in  the  bin  to  back  it  up. 

Probably  we  shall  find  that  what 
we  need  in  this  country  to  enable 
farmers  to  carry  their  grain  until 
consumers  need  it  is  a  reform  in  our 
system  of  rural  credit,  rather  than 
the  establishment  of  warehouses, 
public  or  otherwise. 


Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Earned  or  the  deceased  New  York 
Absorbed?    banker  and  financier,  is 

reputed  to  have  been  a 
man  of  good  motives,  honest  and 
straightforward  in  his  business  trans- 
actions. He  considered  concentration 
the  law  of  industry,  and  in  helping 
to  bring  it  about  felt  that  he  was  doing 
the  best  thing  for  the  country. 

It  is  not  of  Morgan  the  man,  how- 
ever, that  we  wish  here  to  speak,  biit 
of  Morgan  the  financier.  He  has  been 
lauded  by  his  associates  as  a  great 
constructive  genius,  who  aided  tre- 
mendously in  the  development  of  the 
country.  Putting  aside  wholly  the 
question  of  motives  is  it  not  fair  to 
ask:  Had  Mr.  Morgan  never  become 
a  figure  in  the  financial  world  would 
there  now  be  any  less  wealth  in 
existence? 

As  a  banker  Mr.  Morgan  was  able 
to  direct  the  use  of  large  volumes  of 
capital  belonging  to  others.  Through 
large  profits,  which  should,  for  the 
most  part,  be  called  appropriation's 
rather  than  earnings,  Mr.  Morgan 
amassed  a  great  fortune.  That  he 
was  able  to  direct,  of  course,  so  that 
through  the  control  of  large  capital 
of  his  own  and  of  others  he  had 
the  appearance  of  being  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  development  of  the 
country's  resources. 


But  in  whatever  way  you  look  at 
it  you  must  admit  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  wealth  directed  by  Mr. 
Morgan  was  produced  by  others,  and 
had  it  not  been  controlled  or  appro- 
priated by  him  it  might  have  been 
used  for  just  as  productive  purposes 
as  those  to  which  he  put  it.  We 
know  that  Mr.  Morgan  did  not  pro- 
duce wealth  with  pick  and  shovel, 
plow  and  pitchfork.  Maybe  by  direct- 
ing the  use  of  capital,  controlled  or 
appropriated,  this  great  captain  of 
finance  increased  the  wealth  produc- 
tion of  the  world — and  then  maybe 
he  didn't. 

Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  real  wealth  of  the  world  would 
be  any  less  today  had  Mr..  Morgan 
never  risen  as  a  financial  leader. 
Instead  of  being  a  producer,  he  was 
a  sponge  absorbing  the  production  of 
others.  We  err  greatly,  however,  it 
we  simply  criticise  Mr.  Morgan  per- 
sonally for  his  great  wealth.  He  took 
advantage  of  the  "snaps"  left  lying 
around  loose;  if  he  hadn't  somebody 
else  would.  The  serious  business  of 
the  country  at  present  is  to  eliminate 
the  snaps  that  permit  men  to  acquire 
wealth  without  earning  it. 


The  proposal  to  establish 
Extension  a  system  of  farm  demon- 
Methods,  strators,  one  in  each 
county,  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  federal  government 
and  the  various  states,  as  embodied 
in  the  Lever  bill  before  the  last 
congress,  gets  little  sympathy  from 
Dean  H.  C.  Price  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  Ohio  State  University. 
"It  has  within  it  the  possibilities  of 
abuse  and  political  patronage  com- 
pared with  which  our  free  seed  dis- 
tribution would  be  i  mere  bagatelle," 
he  declares. 

Dean  Price  thinks  the  establish- 
ment of  county  experiment  farms, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state 
experiment  stations,  is  a  far  more 
logical  development  of  agricultural 
extension.  That  work,  he  .  believes, 
would  have  greater  educational  value 
than  co-operative  demonstrations, 
because  all  the  steps  would  be  under 
the  control  of  experts,  and  the  results 
would  furnish  a  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  scientific  farming. 

We  can  agree  with  Dean  Price  that 
federal  aid  for  demonstration  work 
is  not  wise,  although  our  reason  for 
thinking  so  is  different.  We  object 
to  it  on  the  ground  that  demonstration 
work  should  be  paid  for  by  direct 
local  taxation.  The  people  must 
ultimately  pay  the  bill,  and  the  cost 
should  be  borne  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  benefits  received. 
But  we  believe  Dean  Price  is  wrong 
in'  his  contention  that  county  experi- 
ment farms  afford  a  superior  method 
of  agricultural  extension. 

The  trouble  with  a  county  experi- 
ment farm  is  that  everything  there 
must  succeed — will  be  made  to  suo- 
ceed  at  any  c6st — so  that  it  does  not 
at  all  afford  a  demonstration  of  scien- 
tific farming  under  average  condi- 
tions. At  least  that  is  the  idea  farmers 
would  have  of  it,  no  matter  how  it 
was  conducted.  Far  better  is  the 
Nebraska  plan  of  co-operative  farm 
demonstration  work,  with  a  demon- 
strator in  each  county — Professor 
Pugsley  has  asked  us  to  taboo  the 
term  "farm  adviser." 

This  plan  does  not  contemplate  the 
handing  out  of  advice.  The  demon- 
strator merely  suggests  to  farmers 
trials  of  -different  methods  of  doing 
things,  aids  them  in  making  the  tests 
fair,  and  then  leaves  it  to  them  to 
adopt  the  best  method.  In  a  hundred 
ways  a  good  man  going  about  from 
farm  to  farm,  with  his  eves  and  ears 
open,  can  help  farmers  that  would 
never  see  a  county  experiment  farm, 
and  wouldn't  be  benefited  thereby 
if  they  did. 

Dean  Price  should  subject  his 
estimate  of  county  experiment  farms 
to  a  sharp  downward  revision. 


Mr.  Peter  Radford,  presi- 
Making  dent  of  the  Texas  Farm- 
Tenants,     ers'  Union,  points  to  the 

rapidly  increasing  pro- 
portion of  tenant  farmers  in  his  state 
as  proof  that  farmers  there  are  not 
prospering.  This  implies  that  if. 
through  better  business  methods,  or 
by  any  other  means,  farmers  are 
made  to  prosper,  the  proportion  of 
tenant  farmers  will  decrease. 

While  we  are  in  the  heartiest  accord 
with  the  organization  Mr.  Radford 
represents,  and  the  work  it  is  doing 
to  eliminate  waste  in  distribution,  we 
cannot    agree    that    increasing  the 
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prosperity  of  farmers  will  decrease 
the  proportion  of  tenant  farmers. 
The  theory  of  Mr.  Radford's  conten- 
tion is  that  the  more  money  a  tenant 
makes  the  more  he  will  have  to  buy 
the  land  he  tills.  But  the  more  he 
makes  the  more  it  takes  to  buy 
the  land. 

Depend  upon  it  that  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  land  will  always  be  at 
least  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  occupying 
it;  while  in  a  developing  community 
land  prices  rise  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  income-producing  capacity 
of  the  land  increases.  To  illustrate: 
The  bureau  of  statistics  at  Washing- 
ton estimates  that  between  1900  and 
1910  the  net  return  from  the  average 
acre  of  farm  land  in  the  United 
States  increased  54  per  cent.  That 
figure  roughly  measures  the  increased 
prosperity  of  farmers  due  to  higher 
prices  for  farm  products.  But  during 
the  same  period,  according  to  the 
census,  the  average  price  of  farm 
land  in  the  United  States  increased 
108  per  cent,  or  just  twice  as  much  as 
the  increase  in  the  returns  therefrom. 

These  figures  explain  why  farmers 
on  the  average  cannot  make  "interest" 
on  their  investment,  counting  land  at 
its  present  price,  and  why  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
farm  tenants.  It  is  obvious  that  it 
was  harder  for  a  tenant  to  buy  land 
and  pay  for  it  from  its  earnings  in 
1910  than  in  1900,  even  though  in  the 
meantime  there  had  been  an  increase 
in  farm  prosperity,  as  that  term  is 
generally  understood. 

The  reason  that  land  prices  outrun 
the  income  from  land  is  that  men 
anticipate  the  expected  future  in- 
crease in  the  earning  capacity  of  land 
and  capitalize  it  in  the  present  price. 
That  gives  speculative  value.  The 
greater  the  prosperity  the  greater  the 
discount  into  the  future,  and  the 
greater  the  speculative  value  in  land 
The  poor  man  that  must  keep  up 
interest  while  paying  for  land  out  of 
what  he  can  produce  from  it  cannot 
buy  capitalized  expectations.  Specu- 
lative value,  therefore,  shuts  the  man 
of  small  means  away  from  land 
ownership,  and  plays  the  land  into 
the  hands  of  men  that  can  afford  to 
hold  it  with  its  load  of  speculative 
value  in  order  to  reap  unearned 
increment. 

Anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  pros- 
perity on  the  farm  increases  the 
proportion  of  tenant  farmers  as 
surely  as  night  follows  day.  This  is 
not  an  argument  against  prosperity 
for  the  farmer,  but  it  affords  some- 
thing to  think  about  very  soberly. 


ANCIENT  EGGS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Iu  the  spring 
of  1911,  in  trying  to  build  up  a  private 
egg  trade,  we  made  a  practice  of 
stamping  the  date  and  farm  name  on 
every  egg.  We  sold  our  surplus  to 
the  produce  dealers,  who  in  turn  sold 
to  the  storage  people.  During  the 
first  week  of  this  month  (March, 
1913),  one  of  the  local  grocers,  on 
opening  a  case  of  storage  eggs,  found 
some  of  those  dated  eggs  of  ours. 
You  can  imagine  what  he  was  up 
against  when  it  cane  to  selling  them, 
as  there  are  no  Chinamen  here.  I 
wonder  what  the  effect  would  be  if 
everybody  dated  all  eggs  sold  for  a 
year?  J.  H.  TUBBS. 

Gage  Co. 


The  government  forest  service  ex- 
plains that  it  has  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  forestation  in  the  sand 
hills  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  but 
that  because  so  much  of  the  land 
"within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserves 
set  aside  for  forestation  it  is  deemed 
best  to  restore  these  reserves  to 
entry  so  that  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  used  for  grazing  purposes. 

+  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  + 

+  + 

+            THE  BIG  PRIZES  + 

+  + 

+  1  The   Nebraska   Farmer   has  + 

+  just   closed  a  very  successful  + 

+  subscription  campaign  in  which  + 

+  some  big  prizes  were  awarded  + 

+  to  our  regular  representatives  + 

+  as  follows:    C.  M.  Somerville,  + 

+  McCook,    Overland    touring  + 

+  car;    W.    E.    Flory,    Carleton,  + 

+  Ford  roadster;  Thomas  Conley,  + 

+  Thurston,    Excelsior    motor-  + 

+  cycle;  Joseph  Ballweg,  Spald-  + 

+  ing,    Excelsior    motorcycle;  + 

+  Dennis    Kaufman,    Bostwietk,  + 

+  gold  watch.  + 

+  + 

+  *■  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  ♦ 


Studies  in  Animal  Breeding 

By  ELLIS  RAIL,  University  of  Nebraska 


VARIATION 


In  the  last  article  I  discussed 
characters  and  pointed  out  their 
significance.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  characters  are  racial 
attributes.  All  characters  are  not 
equal  in  their  strength,  nor  does  the 
same  character  find  equal  expression 
in  different  animals.  Thus  we  have 
the  fact  of  variation,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  persistent  in  organic 
life,  either  of  plant  or  animal.  So 
marked  is  this  that  we  never  see  two 
individuals  exactly  alike.  It  is  nojt 
necessary  to  amplify  this  statement; 
anyone  stopping  to  think  about  the 
matter  will  soon  realize  that  he  has 
never  seen  two  animals  alike  in  every 
detail. 

Our  first  conception  of  variation  is 
as  we  see  it  expressed  in  the  color, 
size  or  shape  of  the  body.  We  nat- 
urally notice  more  readily  the  differ- 
ences which  are  external.  Horses 
vary  in  size  and  build;  the  drafter 
presents  one  distinct  type,  the  road- 
ster another,  and  the  pony  still 
another.  The  beef  cow  and  the 
Holstein  may  be  comparable  in  size, 
but  we  describe  the  one  as  being 
compact  and  thick  while  the  other  is 
spare,  angular  and  wedge-shaped. 

Angus  and  Hereford  cows  are  both 
beef  types,  but  the  one  is  much  more 
round  of  conformation  than  the  other, 
while  the  Hereford  enthusiast  points 
with  pardonable  pride  to  the  mag- 
nificent chest  and  forequarters  of  his 
favorite  breed,  the  peer  of  which  is 
not  seen  among  our  other  kinds  of 
cattle.  Hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  all 
bear  mute  but  convincing  testimony 
which  is  so  plain  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  But  does  variation  stop 
with  form,  shape  and  size?  As- 
suredly not! 

Variations  iu  Quality 

A  second  and  more  important  ob- 
servation and  reflection  shows  us  that 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  quantity  is 
variation  ever  manifest,  but  also  is 
it  equally  apparent  in  quality.  The 
horse  with  the  large,  rough  leg  has 
not  the  quality,  the  hardness  of 
make-up  in  his  bone  that  we  find  in 
the  whip-cord-like  cannons  of  the 
thoroughbred.  The  pride  of  the 
Scotchman  is  in  the  silken  feather 
and  velvet  skin  over  the  close-knit, 
hard  and  dense  bones  of  the  stylish 
Clydesdale.  And  the  most  inexperi- 
enced horseman  can  see  plainly  that 
there  is  a  quality  variation  between 
them  and  the  heavier,  coarser  limbs 
of  some  of  our  other  heavy  breeds. 
Jersey  cattle  are  among  the  lowest 
milk  yielders  so  far  as  gallons  are 
concerned,  but  the  superlative  rich- 
ness of  the  milk  has  rightly  won  for 
the  meek  but  handsome  little  breed 
from  the  Channel  Isles  a  superior 
standing  among  the  dairy  interests 
of  many  sections. 

Nowhere  is  variation  more  apparent 
than  in  the  various  and  numerous 
grades  of  wool  produced  by  sheep. 
Within  the  same  flock  of  animals,  all 
of  the  same  breeding,  will  be  found 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent grades  of  wool.  Dairy  cattle 
are  not  satisfactory  for  beef ;  this  not 
only  because  they  are  less  economical 
producers  of  flesh,  but  because  their 
flesh  is  not  of  the  same  quality.  It 
lacks  the  texture,  the  fine  fiber  and 
the  tastiness  found  in  meat  from  the 
superior  carcass  of  the  well-bred  and 
well-fed  beef  animal.  Variation,  then, 
is  a  part  of  all  qualitative  develop- 
ment and  structure,  the  same  as  it 
is  a  part  of  the  quantitative.  And 
since  for  most  animals  quality  is  of 
more  importance  than  mere  bulk, 
qualitative  variations  are  of  corres- 
pondingly greater  importance  than 
the  quantitative  ones. 

Variations  in  Function 

Still  another  and  perhaps  yet  more 
important  kind  of  variation  is  equally 
persistent  and  ever-present  among  all 
animal  life.  I  refer  now  to  the  varia- 
tion in  functional  capacity.  This  be 
comes  exceedingly  important  because 
we  keep  animals  for  what  they  can 
do.  The  more  satisfactorily  they  can 
do  the  special  thing  desired,  the  bet- 
ter we  say  they  are.  A  few  illustra- 
tions will  suffice  to  establish  this  fact 
as  clearly  as  in  the  case  of  qualitative 
or  quantitative  differentiation. 

Dairy  cows  are  kept  for  milk  pro- 
duction. But  some  cows  give  twice 
as  much  milk  as  do  others.  The 
function  of  milk  secretion   is  much 


more  highly  developed  in  one  than 
in  another.  Sows  vary  largely  in 
their  value  for  breeding  purposes 
according  to  the  number  of  pigs  per 
litter  they  can  farrow  and  rear 
successfully — a  functional  variation 
making  one  animal  more  prolific 
than  another  and  accordingly  much 
more  valuable.  Some  mares  will 
raise  three  or  four  colts  and  fail  to 
breed  longer;  others  may  foal  eight 
or  ten.  The  maternal  functions  in 
the  latter  case  are  stronger. 

Another  very  interesting  and  sig 
nificant  phase  of  functional  variation 
is  seen  in  the  ability  of  some  animals 
to  grow  a  great  deal  more  flesh  or 
meat  from  a  given  amount  of  feed 
than  other  animals.  This  variation 
is  exceedingly  important,  because  it 
means  economy  of  production. 
Gaining  Capacity 
At  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
lots  of  cattle  were  fed  on  different 
rations  to  compare  the  profitableness 
of  the  various  feed  combinations 
One  ration  was  fed  which  produced 
gains  at  two-thirds  the  cost  of  anothe 
ration  that  was  used.  But — and  here 
is  the  significant  point — there  were 
steers  in  the  lot  which  was  fed  the 
good,  cheap  ration  whose  individual 
cost  of  gain  was  greater  than  the 
average  cost  of  gain  for  all  the  steers 
fed  the  most  expensive  ration. 

Also,  in  the  lot  fed  the  poor,  ex- 
pensive ration,  was  a  steer  that  made 
gains  more  cheaply  and  rapidly  than 
did  the  average  on  the  superior  and 
less  costly  ration.  The  ability  of 
some  steers  to  do  more  with  a  given 
amount  or  a  given  kind  of  feed  is 
apparent,  and  the  wise  feeder  is  he 
who  not  only  is  careful  about  the 
feed  he  uses,  but  equally  careful  about 
the  kind  of  animals  he  feeds. 
The  Key  to  Breeding 
Variation,  then,  is  an  all-permeating 
fact  in  every  phase  of  animal  econ- 
omy, growth  and  being.  It  therefore 
assumes  large  importance  because  it 
is  a  factor  that  must  always  be  dealt 
with.  It  operates  from  the  moment 
of  generation,  whether  we  will  or 
no.  To  learn  something  about  this 
tendency  so  that  we  can  co-operate 
with  it  or  make  it  develop  in  the 
direction  we  wish  is  the  goal  the 
breeder  should  strive  to  win.  It  is 
not  a  detriment — on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  an  assistance  to  animal  improve- 
ment if  we  direct  it,  check  or  con- 
trol it  when  we  can.  It  offers  a 
chance  for  change  and  improvement 
because  improvement  is  only  a  change, 
a  variation  in  the  direction  that 
makes  animals  more  adapted  to  our 
needs  and  requirements.  If  they  did 
not  vary  continually  there  would  be 
no  chance  for  improvement  through 
desirable  changes. 

There  are  a  great  many  more 
details  of  variation  than  those  above 
referred  to,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  complex  technical  detail.  The 
purpose  of  these  articles  is  particu- 
larly to  put  the  simple,  plain,  yet 
comprehensive  fundamentals  into  as 
clear  and  understandable  English  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  away  from  har- 
rowing technicalities.  This  week 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  simple 
fact  that  variation  is,  aad  always  is. 
But  variation  does  not  occur  without 
a  cause  or  causes.  Next  week  certain 
fundamental  causes  of  variation  will 
be  explained  and  an  attempt  made 
to  suggest  some  usable  and  prac- 
ticable ways  of  managing  this  most 
capricious  element  of  nature. 


ting  right  around  $50  for  common 
milch  cows.  But  for  those  who  buy 
it  seems  to  me  a  good  deal  like  a 
political  gamble.  I  have  never  be- 
fore seen  nor  heard  of  so  many  sales. 
The  people  seem  to  be  in  turmoil  of 
spirit,  all  seeking  a  better  place,  but 
for  every  family  that  moves  out  there 
is  another  to  move  in. 

Some  men  are  now  filling  their 
barns  with  hay,  repairing  singletrees 
and  doubletrees,  oiling  harness,  and 
breaking  the  colts  for  spring  work. 
Others  see  only  today — what  the  mail 
will  bring  them,  what  the  cook  will 
have  for  dinners,  and  if  the  tobacco 
and  coffee  will  last  until  the  egg  case 
is  full  enough  to  take  to  the  country 
store;  thinking  only  of  what  they  may 
get  but  never  of  what  they  might 
give.  These  will  always  be  the 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,"  the  "servants  unto  the 
lender." 

MRS.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 

Holt  Co. 


BETTER   ROAD  MANAGEMENT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  see  by 
your  editorial  that  House  Roll  No.  509 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  the 
road  supervisors  by  the  county  board. 
That  would  not  help  the  farmers  in 
Douglas  county  to  have  good  roads, 
because  the  commissioners  all  live 
in  Omaha. 

I  was  going  to  town  one  day,  and 
on  getting  onto  another  road  district 
found  that  the  graders  had  graded 
a  lot  of  weeds  and  old  hay  in  bunches. 
My  pelters  became  frightened  and  I 
had  quite  a  time  to  get  them  past  it. 
A  few  days  afterward  I  saw  the 
commissioner.  I  spoke  to  him  about 
it  and  asked  why  he  did  not  make 
the  graders  harrow  the  roads  instead 
of  leaving  them  in  such  shape  to 
scare  teams.  He  replied  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  harrow 
the  roads  after  the  graders.  I  read 
a  report  by  the  state  highway  en- 
gineer of  Missouri  saying  that  both 
disk  and  harrow  should  follow  a 
grader  so  as  to  pack  the  center  of  the 
road — which  is  right. 

The  people  are  to  blame  for  the  big 
taxes.  Let  us  have  state  and  county 
road  engineers  and  let  them  stay  in 
office  as  long  as  they  attend  to  their 
business.  For  thirty-five  years  I 
have  made  it  my  duty  to  report  to 
the  road  supervisors  or  commissioners 
anything  that  was  wrong  with  the 
bridges  and  culverts  over  which  I 
passed,  as  well  as  dangerous  places 
in  the  road. 

So  long  as  the  people  elect  poli- 
ticians to  run  things  it  will  be  the 
same  old  story.  Just  think,  three 
large  steel  bridges  lying  in  the 
Elkhorn  river,  and  no  money  for 
repairing  the  roads! 

RICHARD  BUCKNOLE. 
Washington  Co. 


THE  WORLD  OUTSIDE  MY  WINDOW 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  snow- 
drifts melted  rapidly  yesterday  after- 
noon. This  is  the  third  day  of  March, 
and  from  the  feeling  of  the  northwest 
wind,  which  is  a  Chinook,  they  will 
do  so  again  today.  Our  snow  here 
was  about  eighteen  inches  deep  on 
the  level,  and  it  has  been  with  us  a 
week  now.  Some  of  the  people  were 
happy  because  of  the  moisture  after 
so  many  days  of  warm  sunshine,  but 
others  were  not  satisfied.  I  have 
noticed  that  every  one  is  not  so  easy 
to  please  as  James  Whitcomb  Riley: 

"'Taint  no  use  to   grumble  and  complain; 
It's  just  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice. 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends 
rain, 

W'y.    rain's   my  choice." 

The  general  topic  of  conversation 
when  men  meet  is  the  last  sale  and 
the  price  of  cattle.  Those  who  are 
selling  seem  to  be  making  good,  get- 


MANGEL-WURZELS 

A  Johnson  county  subscriber  writes: 
What  are  the  drawbacks  to  mangel- 
wurzels?   The  seed  catalogs  give  only 
the  points  in  their  favor." 

The  main  drawback  is  the  labor 
involved  in  growing  them.  They 
must  be  given  practically  the  same 
care  as  sugar  beets.  Because  each 
seed  capsule — which  we  usually  think 
of  as  a  single  seed  —  contains  four 
seeds  the  plants  come  up  four  in  a 
place,  and  must  be  thinned  out.  While 
small,  mangel-wurzels  must  be  hoed 
to  remove  the  weeds  that  spring  up 
in  the  rows.  Then  at  harvest  time 
there  is  a  deal  of  backache  involved 
in  getting  them  out  of  the  ground 
and  safely  stored  away.  Though  the 
total  feed  value  per  acre  from  mangel- 
wurzels  is  large,  owing  to  the  large 
tonnage,  yet  these  roots  are  very 
watery  and  are  valuable  in  stock 
feeding  mainly  in  supplying  succu- 
lence. Dairymen  that  used  to  grow 
mangel-wurzel  seem  to  feel  now  that 
they  can  secure  succulent  feed  more 
easily  by  putting  up  corn  silage. 
Where  labor  is  a  greater  factor  than 
land,  silage  will  make  the  stronger 
appeal,  but  where  land  is  a  greater 
factor  than  labor,  mangel-wurzels, 
because  of  their  high  yield,  find 
preferment. 


How  often  we  hear  that  good  seed 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  secur- 
ing a  good  corn  crop.  Of  course,  you 
can't  have  a  crop  without  seed.  But 
given  seed  that  will  grow,  there  are 
two  factors  of  more  importance.  They 
are '  cultivation  and  the  condition  of 
the  soil  both  as  to  preparation  and 
fertility.  Soil  fertility  is  the  greatest 
factor  under  man's  control  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  big  crop  of  any  kind. 
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Just  Like  Getting  a 
Pai  r  of  Shoes  Free. 


Ordinary  shoes  rot  and  crack  from  ma- 
nure and  barnyard  acids.   That  means  big 
shoe  expense.  Also  sore  and  tender  feet. 
Save  money,  save  your  feet.  Go  to  your 
dealer.  Get  Huiskamp's  Barnyard  shoes 


rN$fcjP»^      A  Fdrm  Shoe 
That  Manure  Will 
Not  Rot  or  Crack  Th  rough . 


Absolutely  guaranteed.  That  means  as  much  wear 
from  one  pair  as  you  get  from  two  pair  of 
ordinary  shoes. 

X7ni7ir  A  Bottle  of  Barnyard 
r  KXjIj  Non-Rotting  Shoe  Oil 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  Free  bot- 
tle of  Barnyard  shoe  preparation.  Try  It 
on  your  ordinary  shoes. 

HUISKAMP  BROS.  COMPANY, 

208  Johnson'  St.    Keokuk,  Iowa 
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CORNFIELD  CUTWORMS 

By  Myron  Swenk 

Entomologist,  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  by  Professor  Swenk 
on  the  cutworms  of  Nebraska  cornfields.  The  discussion  in  this  installment 
covers  the  life  histories  of  the  different  species,  and  methods  of  control. 
The  first  article  was  published  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  April  2,  and 
should  be  read  before  this  one. 


Cutworms  usually  winter  over  as 
partly  grown  larvae,  surviving  in  a 
half-dormant  condition  in  oval  cells 
several  inches  down  in  the  soil,  or 
else  under  sticks,  stones,  rubbish  or 
other  debris,  or  among  the  roots  of 
matted  vegetation.    In  the  spring  as 


Where  Is  Your  Money? 

Perhaps  you  have  it  drawing  only  three  or  four  per  cent, 
and  lose  interest  for  several  months  if  you  need  it,  sometimes 
three  or  four  months'  loss  of  interest. 

I  sell  Nebraska  school  and  municipal  bonds  netting  four  to 
five  per  cent.  I  have  them  in  $100  sizes,  any  amount  up  to 
$3,000  to  one  person,  netting  four  per  cent  interest.  I  cash 
them  on  demand  at  par  and  accrued  interest.  You  get  interest 
for  every  day  you  hold  them. 

I  have  other  school  and  city  bonds  in  sizes  of  $200,  $500,  and 
$1,000  each,  netting  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  which  1  cash 
on  demand  for  a  commission  of  one  month's  interest. 

Such  bonds  do  not  depend  for  their  safety  upon  good  or 
bad  times,  the  crops,  the  seasons,  legislation,  or  the  solvency 
of  any  man  or  institution.  They  are  paid,  both  principal  and 
interest,  from  taxes  levied  upon  every  dollar  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  the  town  or  school  district,  and  taxes  must 
be  paid. 

I  have  been  selling  them  on  these  terms  for  over  fourteen 
years,  and  during  that  time  not  a  cent  of  principal  or  interest 
has  been  lost  and  every  man  got  his  money  when  he  wanted  it. 

If  you  have  a  little  money,  no  matter  whether  it  be  $100  or 
$10,000,  I  would  be  glad  to  show  you  how  it  can  be  kept  with 
perfect  safety  at  four  to  five  per  cent  interest  and  yet  be 
available  when  needed.  I  have  customers  all  over  the  state 
and  in  many  other  states.    Write  me,  now! 

W.  E.  BARKLEY,  Pres. 


LINCOLN  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CO. 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 


||       ■  I  buy  and  sell  first  mortgage  loans.  I 

lfl0rT£>8£fiS   nave  tnem  for  sale  in  amounts  of  $300, 

■■■IM  $500,  $800,  $1,000,  $1,200,  $1,500,  $2,000, 

etc.,  up  to  $10,000  each,  interest  five,  five  and  one-half  and  six 
per  cent,  all  free  of  taxes.  I  make  a  specialty  of  tax-free 
securities. 


soon  as  their  food  plants  begin  growth 
they  revive  and  commence  feeding, 
and  it  is  at  this  season  that  the 
greatest  harm  is  done.  When  full 
grown  they  pupate  in  small  compact 
cells,  which  they  form  six  inches  or 
more  down  in  the  ground,  mostly  in 
late  June  and  early  July,  and  three 
or  four  weeks  later  give  forth  the 
parent  moths,  which  lay  their  quota 
of  several  hundred  eggs  in  time  for 
the  larvae  to  hatch  and  make  partial 
growth  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

The  young  larvae  feed  principally 
upon  grass  roots,  and  do  no  important 
injury  at  this  time.  The  hatching 
period  of  the  eggs  varies  with  the 
species  and  season  from  one  to  over 
three  weeks.  This  life  history  applies 
in  a  general  way  to  the  majority  of 
the  different  kinds  of  corn  cutworms, 
but  the  details  of  preferred  food 
plants,  time  of  pupation  and  appear- 
ance of  the  moths,  and  time  and  place 
of  egg  laying  differ  among  them,  even 
among  those  having  but  a  single 
brood  annually.  Some  kinds,  as  the 
spotted,  bristly,  W-marked,  granulated, 
western  army  and  variegated  cut- 
worms are  double-brooded  annually, 
and  consequently  have  a  shorter 
larval  life  in  the  spring  and  deposit 
their  eggs  for  the  second  brood 
later  in  the  fall. 

Natural  Enemies 

Cutworms  have  a  number  of  natural 
enemies  that  operate  to  keep  their 
numbers  down  to  a  moderate  normal. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  their  activities 
above  ground  are  mostly  in  the  night, 
they  are  not  as  a  rule  attacked  by 
many  parasites,  but  sometimes  both 
dipterous  and  hymenopterous  parasites 
gain  access  to  them  and  destroy 
myriads.  Three  species  of  ichneumons 
and  two  of  chalcids  among  the 
Hymenoptera,  and  several  species  of 
tachina  flies  among  the  Diptera,  are 
the  chief  known  parasites  attacking 
the  corn  cutworms.  These  tachina 
flies  attack  cutworms  precisely  after 
the  manner  of  their  attack  on  the 
armyworm,  and  scarcely  a  species  is 
exempt  from  more  or  less  infestation. 

Ground  beetles  prey  extensively 
upon  cutworms,  while  among  the 
many  bird  enemies  of  these  pests  may 
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0  I.C.  LINES  ARE  AS  GOOD  /S 
EVERY  CLAIM  MADE  FOR  THEM 


FLYING  SWEDE 

LINES  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

You  Pay  October  or  January  I 

And    Save    About    the    Following    Amounts    on    Kaoh  Article 


THE  FLVINS  SWEDE  SOARS  HIGH 
ABOVE  EVERY  COMPETITOR 


14-in  Cang  Plow 

1  6-in  Sulky  Plow 
2       Row  Cultivator 
5      Foot  Mower 

Twine,  per  lb.  . 

Grain  Elevators  . 

Hay  Stackers 

Triple  Auto  Seat  Buggy 


$15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
8.00 
.02 
40  OO 
15.00 
25.00 


By  ordering-  from  us  direct,  instead  of  paring  BIG  TRUST 
PRICES   to  their   AGENTS   for   OLD   LINE   STYLE  MACHINES. 

We  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  superior  to  OLD  LINE  TRUST 
MADE,  or  at  least  to  satisfy  you  or  you  don't  settle  for  them;  you 
can  order  now  and  pay  October  and  January  1st.  We  can  supply 
about  $800,000.00  worth  of  goods  this  year  if  you  send  your  order  in 
early.  We  don  t  charge  interest  on  machines  ordered  before  July 
1st.  Stocks  carried  at  La  Salle;  Marseilles;  Kansas  City;  Wichita; 
Council  Bluffs  and  Minneapolis.  We  want  a  good  farmer  in  each 
vicinity  to  write  to  us  at  once  for  net  prices  and  Catalog  No.  10. 

O'Neil  Implement  Co.       La  Salle,  Illinois 
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be  mentioned  particularly  the  robin, 
bluebird,  red-winged  blackbird,  crow, 
grackles  and  blue  jay.  Other  im- 
portant enemies  are  poultry,  hogs  and 
the  common  toad.  Frequently,  also, 
they  are  destroyed  in  very  appreciable 
numbers  by  epidemics  of  bacterial 
and  fungous  diseases. 

Not  All  Species  in  Grass  Land 
Many  species  of  cutworms,  notably 
the  glassy,  greasy,  clay-backed,  bronze 
and  the  second  brood  of  the  spotted, 
breed  normally  most  extensively  in 
grass  lands,  and  injury  by  these 
species  is  most  noticeable  when  the 
corn  follows  grass,  unless  the  worms 
are  migrating  in  from  adjacent  pas- 
tures or  meadow  lands,  in  which  case 
the  injury  is  manifest  mainly  along 
the  edge  of  the  cornfield  nearest  the 
source  of  the  infestation  (the  depth 
of  the  invasion  varying  directly  with 
the  abundance  of  the  worms)  instead 
of  being  generally  distributed  over 
the  field. 

An  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
dingy  cutworms  has  already  been 
noted,  where  the  eggs  are  sometimes 
laid  in  cornfields  in  the  fall,  and 
the  larvae  that  come  from  them 
pubsist  on  succulent  weeds  scattered 
over  the  field  until  the  corn  begins 
growth  the  following  spring.  Without 
doubt  several  other  species  have 
similar  habits  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  for  cutworms  often  work 
disastrously  in  fields  many  years 
from  sod.  In  Loup  county  last  year 
a  thirty-acre  field  was  taken  that 
had  been  in  corn  for  many  years.  In 
Webster  county  a  field  following 
alfalfa  was  cleaned  out  by  these 
pests.  And  in  still  other  cases  they 
took  fields  following  small  grains. 
Destroying  Worms  in  Sod 
For  these  admittedly  grass-loving 
cutworms,  however,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  put  in  corn  after  grass  and  thus 
invite  these  and  other  Insect  pests 
to  injure  the  crop,  at  least  not  with- 
out certain  preventive  measures  hav- 
ing been  taken.  These  measures 
consist  in  either  plowing  very  early 
in  the  fall,  in  order  that  the  moths 
may  to  a  large  extent  pass  over  these 
fields  when  selecting  a  place  to  lay 
their  eggs,  or  better  yet,  plowing  the 
field  deeply  after  the  bulk  of  the  eggs 
have  been  laid  in  it,  in  order  to  bury 
the  eggs  and  make  the  conditions 
unfavorable  for  their  successful 
hatching,  ■  and  to  starve  out  such 
larvae  as  do  hatch. 

The  proper  time  to  do  this  plowing 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  different 
species.  The  western  army,  glassy, 
dingy,  western  striped,  dark-sided 
and  bronze  cutworms  all  lay  their 
eggs  for  the  most  part  after  the  first 
of  August,  and  consequently  for  these 
species  the  plowing  should  be  done 
early  in  the  fall,  namely,  during 
August  or  early  September.  The 
clay-backed  and  the  second  brood  of 
the  spotted,  bristly,  W-marked  and 
granulated  cutworms  lay  their  eggs 
in  September,  especially  in  late 
September,  and  later  fall  plowing  is 
effective  against  these. 

For  the  greasy,  first  brood  of  the 
western  army,  spotted,  W-marked. 
granulated  and  bristly  cutworms, 
which  lay  their  eggs  in  middle  to 
late  June,  July  and  early  August, 
mid-summer  fallowing  in  middle  or 
late  July  is  the  proper  course,  or 
where  this  is  inexpedient,  pasturing 
the  grass  or  clover  lands  with  pigs 
before  it  is  broken  up  for  corn.  This 
latter  treatment  is  a  very  good  means 
of  reducing  the  number  of  cutworms 
on  infested  land  at  any  time.  The 
variegated  cutworm,  not  being  par- 
ticularly a  grass  land  species,  cannot 
be  controlled  by  this  method. 

Grass  lands  known  to  be  infested 
may  be  burned  over  in  the  late  fall 
or  early  spring  to  destroy  as  many 
of  the  hibernating  brood  of  cutworms 
as  possible.  In  those  parts  of  the 
state  with  sandy  or  light  soil  it  is 
generally  not  good  practice  to  fall 
plow,  because  the  soil  blows  so  badly 
and  there  is  nothing  to  hold  the  snow. 
There  early  spring  burning  over  is 
the  only  feasible  means  of  attacking 
the  hibernating  brood  of  worms. 
When  Injury  to  Com  Ceases 
When  abundant  in  any  field  from 
any  cause,  cutworms  are  apt  to  take 
the  first  planting  of  corn,  and  even  a 
second  and  third — in  fact,  until  they 
have  reached  maturity  and  passed 
into  the  pupa  stage  it  is  practically 
useless  to  attempt  to  secure  a  stand. 
A  warm  spring  accelerates  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  these  worms  and 
stops  their  injuries,  while  a  cool 
spring  considerably  extends  the  period 
of  their  ravages.  After  becoming  full 
grown  the  cutworm   ceases  feeding 
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First  Aid  to  the  Farmer! 


French  Dry  Batteries  represent  the  most  powerful,  effi- 
cient and  convenient  aid  ever  offered  farmers.  For  a  few 
cents  a  year  you  can  electrify  your  farm  and  save  hours 
of  time,  miles  of  steps  and  a  pile  of  dollars.   Have  the 

Cower,  convenience  and  luxury  ot  electricity  at  your 
and  ready  for  instant  use  all  the  time. 

Saves  Time,  Work  and  Money 

French  Dry  Batteries  are  lightening  labor  and  light- 
ing hundreds  of  dark  places.  Their  uses  are  sating 
time,  work  and  money  for  thousands  of  farmers  Just  the 
pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist  of  the  wrist  and  presto!  — 
the  gasoline  and  automobile  engines  are  started:  both 
party  and  exchange  lines  of  the  telephone  are  workinm 
gates  and  doors  are  openej;  call  bells  are  rung,  and  scores 
ol  other  duties  are  performed  by  the  aid  of 


Best  Batteries  Built 

For  telephone  and  all  household  uses,  French 
Telephone  Dry  Cells  with  the  Green  label  are 


French  Dry  Cells 


Mail  the  Coupon  Tonight 


and  it  is  then  safe  to  plant  or  replant, 
but  often  this  brings  the  time  ex- 
ceedingly late  for  most  crops,  and 
for  corn  practically  too  late. 

The  first  brood  of  the  W-marked, 
spotted  and  bristly  cutworms  pupates 
in  late  April  and  early  May,  and  the 
western  army  cutworm  in  middle 
May,  so  where  the  first  planting  is 
injured  by  these  species  the  replant- 
ing is  not  likely  to  be  injured  at  all 
by  them.  The  bronze  and  first  brood 
of  the  granulated  cutworms  pupate 
early  in  June,  and  it  is  safe  to  replant 
after  June  1.  The  glassy,  greasy,  clay- 
backed,  dark-sided,  western  striped 
and  variegated  cutworms  pupate 
mostly  in  June  and  early  July,  so  that 
plantings  made  in  middle  June  will 
probably  not  be  seriously  injured. 

The  dingy  cutworm,  however,  does 
not  pupate  until  very  late  in  the 
season;  one  larva  in  our  breeding 
cages  in  1912,  taken  from  an  alfalfa 
field  April  26,  did  not  pupate  until 
the  middle  of  August,  and  in  Illinois 
this  same  habit  of  late  pupation  has 
been  observed.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  corn  planted  after  June  15 
escapes  cutworm  injury. 

Preventing  Migrations 

If  the  cutworms,  as  we  have  seen 
some  kinds  are  apt  to  do,  migrate 
in  from  the  outside,  they  may  he 
destroyed  by  poisoning.  This  is  best 
done  by  the  use  of  poisoned  baits 
rather  than  by  direct  applications, 
since  the  former  method  is  quicker 
and  less  laborious,  and,  if  carefully 
applied,  largely  obviates  the  danger 
of  poisoning  human  beings  or  live- 
stock. Dry  middlings  mixed  with 
Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  poison  to  thirty  pounds  of  mid- 
dlings may  be  distributed  by  a  seed 
drill  along  the  border  of  the  cornfield 
nearest  to  the  infested  grass  or  clover 
land,  and  as  the  worms  must  en- 
counter this  line  of  poisoned  bait 
before  they  can  enter  the  corn,  many 
eat  of  it  and  are  killed.  If  pre- 
ferred, bran  may  be  used  instead  of 
middlings. 

Sometimes  a  bran-arsenic  mash 
may  be  used  more  advantageously. 
This  is  prepared  by  adding  two  or 
three  quarts  of  sorghum,  cheap 
molasses  or  some  other  sweet  and 
sticky  substance,  to  about  a  bushel 
of  dry  bran,  with  enough  water  to 
make  a  thick  mixture;  then  add  about 
a  pound  of  Paris  green  or  two  pounds 
of  white  arsenic,  mixing  it  in  thor- 
oughly. Spread  this  mixture  in  little 
lumps  or  heaps  that  same  evening 
about  the  hills  showing  attack,  so 
that  it  will  be  fresh  when  the  worms 
come  out.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  get  the  mash  too  thin.  This  mix- 
ture may  be  used  also  in  small  fields 
where  the  cutworms  are  generally 
distributed  through  them,  and  in 
truck  gardens,  but  is  hardly  practical 
for  a  good  sized  field.  It  is  most 
effective  if  applied  just  before  the 
plants  are  up,  or  very  soon  thereafter. 

Excellent  results  may  be  obtained 
by  spraying  a  patch  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
grass  or  succulent  weeds  with  Paris 
green  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water,  cutting  this 
sprayed  vegetation  close  to  the 
ground  and  placing  it  in  little  heaps 
with  a  pitchfork  about  the  infested 
plants  just  as  they  are  appearing 
above  ground;  or  scattering  it  across 
the  line  of  march  of  migrating  worms. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  method  lies 
in  the  fact  that  if  the  bait  is  not 
consumed  while  fresh  it  wilts  and 
dries,  thus  largely  losing  its  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  cutworms,  and  conse- 
quently becoming  comparatively  in- 
effective. Of  course,  in  using  any  of 
these  poisoned  baits  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  exclude  livestock  and 
poultry  from  the  treated  fields  for 
two  weeks  at  least. 

Rotation  and  Clean  Culture 

A  short  rotation  of  crops  is  a  method 
that  greatly  tends  to  lessen  cutworm 
injury  in  general  in  any  locality.  Then 
pasture  and  meadow  land  does  not 
lie  in  grass  unplowed  for  several 
successive  years,  accumulating  cut- 
worms until  the  ground  is  so  full  of 
them  that  they  finally  migrate  peri- 
odically to  prevent  starvation.  Plow- 
ing such  lands  at  the  proper  season 
and  interposing  clover  or  alfalfa 
before  the  land  is  planted  to  corn  or 
small  grain  will  largely  prevent  this. 

Clean  cultivation  in  and  about  the 
fields  makes  them  less  attractive  to 
the  moths  as  places  to  lay  eggs,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  therefore,  the  corn- 
field should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds 
during  the  summer,  though  to  do  this 
thoroughly  is  often  impracticable.  If 
the  corn  stalks  are  cut  for  fodder  or 
silage,  or  if  the  corn  is  husked  early, 


the  field  should  be  fall  plowed  as 
early  as  possible  to  turn  under  the 
weed  growth,  which  method  tends  to 
starve  out  the  worms.  Spring  culti- 
vation of  corn  lands,  such  as  that 
recommended  against  the  corn-root 
louse,  will  also  have  a  very  distinct 
effect  in  lessening  cutworm  injury  in 
the  cornfield. 

Burning  over  of  waste  lands  and 
roadsides  may  likewise  be  the  means 
of  destroying  many  eggs.  Also,  it 
has  long  been  recommended  to  plant 
more  seed  than  is  needed,  to  allow 
for  a  moderate  destruction  of  young 
plants  in  the  spring  without  ruining 
the  stand.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the 
suggestion  that  oats  be  sowed  in  the 
field  when  the  corn  is  planted  to 
serve  as  a  decoy  for  the  worms. 
Treatment  of  Seed  Corn 

One  of  the  commonest  questions 
concerning  cutworm  injury  is  whether 
some  substance  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  seed  just  before  planting,  or  sown 
in  the  hill  with  the  seed,  that  will 
repel  these  pests  and  protect  the 
plants  from  their  ravages.  The 
substances  proposed  are  various — 
sulphur,  lime,  ashes,  soot,  salt,  etc., 
to  be  mixed  and  planted  with  the 
seed,  or  kerosene,  carbolic  dip,  con- 


best,  ror  ignition  tor  autos,  gas  eagines.  motor 
boats,  etc.,  French  Auto  Special  Dry  Cells— Blue 
label— are  the  batteries  to  buy.  They  are  special- 
purpose  batteries,  built  for  a  special  job. 

French  Dry  Batteries  deliver  a  strong  current 
for  a  long  period.  They  are  scientifically  con- 
structed packages  of  electricity.  Poor  quality 
batteries  give  a  weak  current  for  a  short  time 
and  finally  "peter  out"  altogether. 

Insist  on  genuine  French  Dry  Batteries.  Your 
dealer  will  gladly  tell  vou  the  particular  French 
Dry  Cell  you  need.  If  you  want  to  learn  of  all 
the  wavs  French  Dry  Batteries  can  help  you  do 
your  farm  work,  mail  in  the  attached  coupon. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  AND  CARBON  CO. 
4  Mathan     Street  Madison.  Wis. 


FRENCH  BATTERY  AND  CARBON  CO. 

4  Nathan    street,  Madison,  Wit. 

Gentlemen:  -lam  interested  in  electrifying  my 
farm  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  do  it  at  a  low 
cost  with  French  Dry  Batteries.  ,6) 


Name 


Address 


R.  F.  D. 


Get  this  book 

before  you  buy  a  car 

You  need  all  the  best  information  you  can 
get  before  you  choose  a  motor  car. 

Here  is  a  book  containing  ten  big  reasons 
why  the  Cross  Country  is  the  best  buy  for 
farmers  and  ranchmen  everywhere. 

Some  of  these  reasons  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
Cross  Country  alone.     All  are  important  to  you. 

Just  clip  off  the  coupon  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner,  write  your  name  and  address  on  it  and  mail 
the  factory.     We  will  send  the  book  free. 

We  know  what  you  want  in  a  car 


You  want  electric  starting  and  lighting  that 
is  simple  and  effective.  The  U.S.  L.  system 
used  on  the  Cross  Country  is  the  best  there  is. 

The  motor  generator  takes  the  place  of 
the  fly  wheel.  There  are  no  chains,  gears 
or  belts — not  an  extra  part  added  and  the 
starter  turns  the  engine  over  at  three  hun- 
dred revolutions  per  minute — more  power- 
ful than  any  other  starter  made. 

You  want  appearance  and  comfort.  To 
satisfy  yourself  of  these  things  you  must  see 
the  Cross  Country  and  ride  in  it.  We  know 
what  you  will  say  when  you  do. 


You  want  service.  This  book  tells  why 
Jeffery  service  is  possible.  Any  one  of 
twenty-five  thousand  owners  will  tell  you 
what  Jeffery  service  means. 

You  want  to  buy  from  a  reliable  company 
— from  a  manufacturer — not  an  assembler. 
Ask  your  banker  what  the  name  of  JefFery 
stands  for  in  the  motor  car  industry.  Forty 
years  of  manufacturing  experience  and  a  fac- 
tory  producing  ninety-six  per  cent  of  all  parts. 

Surely  you  want  the  booklet.  Then  fill 
cut  the  coupon  and  mail  today. 


/  The 
Thomas 
./     B.  JefFery 
Company 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

Send  me  those 
Cross  Country 
Reasons. 


The  Cross  Country  $1875 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches:  Boston,    Chicago,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 


Name 

/ 

/  Town  

/  State  
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The  Lasting  Car  of  Hidden 
Values— the  Case  Forty 


Here  is  a  car  that  will  outlast  your  expectations.  It  is 
built  for  extremely  hard  usage  on  American  roads.  A 
car  that  is  still  young  when  average  cars  have  served 
their  time.  We  put  hundreds  of  dollars  into  the  vital 
parts  that  do  not  show  to  the  naked  eye.  But  years 
of  service  bring  them  to  life. 

When  you  buy  a  car,  satisfy  yourself  on  this  point. 
Do  not  go  merely  by  looks.  Insist  upon  a  car  with  re- 
finement equal  to  that  of  the  Case  Forty.  But — more 
important — get  the  vital  hidden  values  that  are  so 
dominant  in  the  Case. 

You  must  take  some  one's  word,  either  owner's  or 
maker's,  as  to  how  long  a  car  will  last.  Take  our  word  for  the 
Case  "40  until  you  have  proved  it  out  on  the  road.  The  word 
of  a  company  which  for  70  years  has  manufactured  honest,  reliable 
machinery  is  at  stake  in  them. 

The  Case  Forty,  at  its  price,  is  impossible  except  for  a  concern 
such  as  the  Case  Company.  We  save  because  we  had  an  im- 
mense distributing  organization  for  Case  cars  before  we  began 
their  manufacture. 

We  save  through  factory  economies  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
others.    And  what  we  thus  save  provides  these  extra  values. 

See  the  Case  Forty,  price  $2,200.  Note 
its  complete  equipment.  Compare  it  with 
cars  of  much  higher  price.  See,  also,  the 
Case  Thirty  at  $1,500. 

Will  you  have  us  send  you  the  Case 
Catalog  ? 


CASE 

FORTY 

The  Car  With  the 
Famous  Engine 

Weslinghouse  Electric  Starter; 
Westinghouse  Electric  Lighting 
System  for  all  Lamps;  Side  and 
Tail  Lamps,  Combination  Oil 
and  Electric;  Warner  Auto- 
Meter;  Electric  Horn;  Rain 
Vision  Ventilating  Windshield; 
English  Mohair  Top,  Side  Cur- 
tains and  Cover;  37x4/2-inch 
Tires;  Firestone  Univerial 
Quick-Detachable  Demountable 
Rims;  124-inch  Wheel  Base; 
Three-Quarter  Elliptic  Springs; 
4%x5  %  -inch  Cylinders;  Brown- 
Lipe  Transmission ;Timken  Full- 
Floating  Axle;  Rayfield  Car- 
buretor with  Dash  Adjustment; 
Bosch  Magneto,  Dual  System 
Single  Point  Ignition.  The  usual 
Tools.Tire  Repair  Kit,  Jack,  etc. 
And  in  addition,  Extra  Tire  and 
Tube  on  Rim,  Extra  Tube  sepa- 
rate, Tire  Cover,  Tire  Chains  and 
Handy  Work  Light  on  long  wire. 

5 -Passenger  Touring, 
Fully  Equipped,  $2,200 

Factory  Branches  at: 

LINCOLN,  NEB.; 
f  CHICAGO  AND 


J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Case  Cars  are  sold  through  65  Branch  House*) 
and  11,000  Dealers  in  United  States, 
Canada,  South  America  and  Europe 


rr: 


CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

655  State  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


Send  me  please,  your  Automobile  Catalog. 


Addt. 


ST.  LOUIS  AND  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PEORIA,    11  1., ;   DES   MOINES,  IOWA. 


Another  New  factor 

Making  the 


Gasoline  Engines 
Farm  Tractors 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 

has  been  necessary  again  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  our  factory—  (although  it  was  already  among  the 
biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  world)— in  order  to  meet  the  constant 

Enormous  Increase  in  the  demand  for  the  Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  E,n  = 
gines.    No  stronger  proof  of  High  Quality  at  a  low  price  could  be  asked. 

THE  WATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

has  many  strong  points  of  merit  not  possessed  by  any  other  engine. 

Simply  built — a  woman  or  child  can  operate  it;  reliable  the  year  round ;   most  powerful 
for  its  weight  and  rating ;  automatic  in  action,  frost 
proof,  economical  and   durable.    Equipped  to  use 
either  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

Guaranteed  for  5  Years.  Undersells  every 
other  high  grade  engine  made. 

Investigate— Write  us  for  Free  Illustrated 
catalog  telling  all  about  these  engines. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
225  W.  3rd  Ave.,         Waterloo,  Iowa. 


densed  smoke,  salt  brine,  copperas 
etc.,  to  be  applied  to  the  kernels. 

While  the  experiments  along  this 
line  are  very  few,  the  indications 
from  general  observation  are  that 
these  methods  have  little,  if  any 
value,  and  many  of  them  are  actually 
injurious  to  the  germination  of  the 
seed  or  the  health  of  the  young  corn 
plants.  Cutworms  burrow  readily 
and  without  apparent  discomfort,  in 
corn  hills  containing  these  substances 
and  the  supposition  that  sufficient  of 
such  materials  will  "get  into  the  plant 
tissues"  to  render  them  distasteful 
to  the  worms  -is  entirely  erroneous 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such 
seed  or  hill  treatment  can  at  best  help 
the  situation  very  materially. 


PLANTING  CORN  FOR  BIG  CROP 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Mr.  G.  A, 
Roedel  asks  which  is  the  better  way 
to  plant  corn  for  a  big  crop.  First, 
to  provide  for  drouth  resistance,  the 
ground  should  be  plowed  before 
freezing  in  the  fall,  about  four  and 
one-half  inches  deep,  then  harrowed 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring 
and  the  oftener  the  better,  until 
corn-planting  time. 

On  the  Kansas-Nebraska  line  I  find 
that  the  later  I  plant  in  May,  the 
easier  it  is  to  farm  and  keep  the 
fields  clean,  and  the  crop  is  generally 
one-fourth  heavier.  Last  .year  was 
an  exception,  however,  as  the  late 
planting  was  caught  by  the  frost  and 
the  early  planting  was  taken  by  lice. 

The  plowed  ground  should  be  listed 
about  one  inch  deeper  than  plowed; 
then  by  giving  extra  deep  cultiva 
tion  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  two  inches 
high  (which  should  be  the  deepest 
of  the  entire  season)  and  following 
with  a  light  cultivation  as  often  as 
possible,  you  will  find  that" if  there 
is  any  corn  in  the  country  you  will 
have  your  share. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  March  12 
gives  the  method  for  disking  For 
the  best  and  biggest  crop  give  me 
cool  weather  during  the  last  half  of 
July,  all  of  August  and  the  first  half 
of  September,  with  half  an  inch  of 
rain  every  two  weeks  —  just  such 
weather  as  we  had  in  1896.  This 
together  with  our  modern  way  of 
farming,  would  give  us  more  corn 
than  we  would  know  what  to  do  with 
The  poorest  farmers  sometimes  grow 
the  big  crops,  especially  in  dry  years 
when  they  only  scratch  the  ground 
after  planting. 

The  essential  for  a  heavy  crop  is 
to  discard  the  dent  corn.  A  load  of 
deeply  dented  corn  weighs  fifty  or 
fifty-one  bushels,  while  corn  without 
the  dent  weighs  from  fifty-six  to 
fifty-seven  bushels.  Don't  get  the 
so-called  perfect  ear  with  straight 
rows,  but  choose  the  biggest  ear  of 
smooth  kernels  you  can  find,  no 
matter  if  the  rows  run  out  before 
they  reach  half-way  to  the  other  end 
of  the  cob.  This  has  been  my  ex 
perience.  A  great  many  times  I  have 
bought  corn  that  was  cracked  up  for 
seed  above  anything  else  on  the 
market,  but  it  never  gave  the  yield 
that  I  got  from  my  own  big,  smooth- 
kernel  corn.  White  corn  is  much 
better  than  yellow  to  plant  on  the 
uplands. 

T.  M.  SHAMBAUGH. 

Nuckolls  Co. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser—  S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 


SWEET  CLOVER  WITH  OATS 

A  Fillmore  county  subscriber  asks: 
"Would  you  advise  sowing  sweet  clover 
with  oats  by  drilling  the  oats  first  and 
then  seeding  the  sweet  clover  on  fop 
and  harrowing  it  in?" 

Obviously,  in  this  method  of  seed- 
ing, the  oats  would  compete  keenly 
with  the  young  sweet  clover  for  both 
plant  food  and  moisture.  Whether  it 
would  result  in  securing  a  stand  would 
depend  upon  the  soil  and  season.  On 
a  good  soil  the  sweet  clover  could 
stand  the  competition  of  the  oats 
better  than  on  poor,  thin  land.  Like- 
wise in  a  season  of  abundant  moisture 
there  would  probably  be  enough  to 
supply  both  the  oats  and  clover,  but 
in  a  dry  season  the  clover  would  be 
almost  certain  to  fail,  just  as  red 
clover  seeded  with  small  grain  has 
failed  in  this  state  for  the  past  three 
years.  The  surest  method  of  getting 
a  stand  of  sweet  clover  is  to  seed  it 
alone.  Seeding  may  be  done  in  latter 
May  or  early  June  after  cultivating 
the  ground  through  the  spring,  or  in 
latter  July  or  early  August  upon  land 
that  has  grown  small  grain.  The 
latter  is  uncertain  if  the  summer  is 
dry.  With  these  points  in  mind  the 
man  on  the  ground  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  decide  what  method  to  use. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

Bj  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

March  will  be  remembered  a  long 
time  for  its  range  in  temperature,  its 
sunshine  and  storms.  At  this  station 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d  the  govern- 
ment thermometer  registered  12  de- 
grees below  zero.  The  warmest  day 
was  the  30th,  when  the  mercury  rose 
to  74  degrees.  The  total  precipita- 
tion for  the  month  was  1.08  inches. 

A  few  years  ago  we  made  a  cave  of 
concrete.  It  is  eight  by  ten  feet,  and 
eight  feet  deep.  A  building  fourteen 
feet  square  extends  from  the  kitchen 
door  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
This  has  a  cement  floor  which  is  easy 
to  keep  clean.  A  table  in  the  center 
contains  milk  and  nice  rolls  of  Jersey 
butter.  Shelving  holds  fruit  and 
preserves.  It  is  our  refrigerator  in 
summer,  and  our  safeguard  against 
frost  in  the  winter-time. 

The  cave  cost  about  $100,  and  I  have 
never  spent  that  amount  in  any  other 
way  that  has  brought  better  results. 
At  this  season  it  is  worth  the  interest 
on  the  money  for  the  protection  it 
offers  from  tornadoes,  in  case  one 
should  come  tearing  over  Parker's 
hill.  Last  week  I  heard  a  man  say 
that  he  would  not  go  into  a  cave  if 
he  should  see  a  tornado  coming  his 
way.  I  would  rather  be  a  live  coward 
than  a  dead  fool. 

Special  warning  is  now  sent  out  by 
the  weather  bureau  when  storms  of 
unusual  violence  are  approaching. 
Nearly  all  the  farmers  now  have  tele- 
phone connection  with  towns  that  can 
give  such  information.  Just  one  hour 
before  the  Easter  tornado  first  de- 
veloped we  had  a  special  message 
which  read,  "Cold  wave  tonight,  pre- 
ceded by  gales."  I  personally  gave 
notice  to  central  and  a  number  of 
farm  lines.  Only  the  northwest  part 
of  this  county  got  a  touch  of  the 
twister  which  made  so  much  history 
in  so  brief  a  time,  but  we  got  thi 
"gales"  good  and  plenty. 

The  assessor  is  now  busy  counting 
the  hens  and  estimating  other  values. 
As  a  rule  the  assessor  is  an  un- 
popular man.  There  are  always  a 
few  men  who  will  swear  falsely  in 
order  that  they  may  escape  their  just 
share  of  taxes,  while  others  are  con- 
scientious and  straightforward  in  re- 
porting everything  that  they  possess. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  blanks  sent 
by  mail  and  every  man  given  ten 
days  to  fill  them  out,  then  held  re- 
sponsible for  results. 

The  values  on  automobiles  seem  to 
be  the  great  problem.  You  see,  some 
of  the  assessors  own  cars,  and  there 
are  those  who  apparently  think  that 
nothing  deteriorates  so  rapidly  as  an 
auto.  If  some  of  the  manufacturers 
could  hear  the  talk  to  the  effect'  that 
an  auto  loses  33  per  cent  of  its  value 
after  running  the  first  few  miles,  and 
that  the  life  of  some  standard  makes 
is  about  two  years,  they  would  fail 
to  see  any  value  to  themselves  in 
such  advertising  by  those  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  own  cars. 

The  tax  proposition,  summed  up 
briefly,  is  this:  We  elect  officers  to 
levy  taxes  to  pay  officers.  When  we 
see  how  simple  the  whole  system  is, 
it  is  surprising  that  any  fault  is  found 
by  those  who  contribute.  However 
the  arrangements  are  made,  we  can 
depend  on  the  fellow  with  lots  of 
personal  property  to  act  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  tax  dodger— not  always,  but 
often.  I  stood  by,  at  the  window  of 
the  county  treasurer,  while  a  man 
was  paying  his  personal  taxes.  He 
paid  less  than  I  paid,  yet  I  knew  and 
he  knew  that  he  owns  four  times  as 
much  personalty  as  I  do.  I  concluded 
then  and  there  that  either  he  is  dis- 
honest or  I  am  a  chump.  However, 
the  bogey  man"  may  get  him,  and 
that  is  where  I  hope  to  be  a  dodger. 

The  old  trouble  which  has  so  long 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  fruit- 
growers, wherein  the  nurserymen  send 
out  trees  labeled  to  suit  their  stock 
rather  than  their  customers'  wishes, 
has  at  last  commanded  the  attention 
the  New  York  legislature.  A  bill 
.„  now  before  that  body  of  lawmakers 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  payment 
damages  in  the  sum  of  $5  for  every 
tree  -not  true  to  name.  The  snides 
who  have  been  filling  orders  for 
Grimes'  Golden  from  Ben  Davis  stock 
need  a  good  shaking  up.  Such  crook- 
edness has  checked  tree  planting  in 
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Nebraska  and  has  worked  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  honest  nurseryman. 

Six  years  ago  1  planted  a  small 
orchard  of  budded  peach  trees.  One 
year  later  I  found  a  peach  on  the 
market  that  suited  me  better.  My 
surprise  was  agreeable  last  year  when 
I  found  big  early  peaches  where  I  had 
expected  late  fruit.  If  we  had  the 
New  York  law  in  Nebraska  it  would 
be  hard  for  me  to  prove  damages  in 
a  case  where  I  am  actually  benefited. 
This  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  been  damaged  quite 
often  by  getting  trees  that  were  not 
true  to  name.  I  would  much  rather 
pay  a  dollar  for  a  tree  that  I  want 
than  to  give  5  cents  for  a  dozen  that 
I  do  not  want.  When  a  man  asks  a 
dollar  for  a  fruit  tree  I  know  just 
as  well  as  he  that  it  is  not  worth 
3  cents.  The  high  priced  trees  are 
a  humbug— not  a  part  of  the  time, 
but  all  of  the  time. 


SEEDING  SWEET  CLOVER 

A  subscriber  at  Bancroft,  Nebraska, 
writes:  "I  am  very  much  interested 
in  sweet  clover,  and  would  like  to 
know  where  I  can  secure  the  seed, 
and  at  what  price.  What  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  it?  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  seed  it  with  small  grain  in 
the  spring?  I  want  to  use  it  for 
improving  the  soil." 

Sweet  clover  seed  may  be  pur- 
chased from  any  seedsman.  In  the 
catalog  of  one  Nebraska  firm  "we  find 
it  quoted  this  year  at  $11.75  per 
bushel  (sixty  pounds).  Like  alfalfa, 
sweet  clover  may  be  seeded  either  in 
the  spring  or  late  summer,  although 
summer  or  fall  seeding  does  not  seem 
to  be  quite  so  sure  as  it  is  with 
alfalfa.  Seeding  in  the  spring  with 
small  grain  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
gamble,  and  this  would  be  particu- 
larly true  on  worn  soil.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  grow  a  crop  of  small  grain 
on  the  ground  this  year  it  would  be 
a  surer  method  of  getting  a  stand 
to  seed  the  clover  after  the  small 
grain  had  been  harvested  than  to 
sow  it  with  the  grain. 

If  the  plan  of  late  summer  seeding 
is  adopted,  an  early  variety  of  small 
grain  should  be  grown,  so  that  it  may 
be  got  off  the  land  early.  Then  after 
disking,  to  mix  the  stubble  with  the 
surface  soil,  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  shallow.  Work  the  plowed 
ground  down  with  the  disk  and  har- 
row and  keep  cultivating  it  until  time 
to  sow  the  seed,  which  for  sweet 
clover  should  be  about  the  first  of 
August.  It  is  likely  to  fail  if  sown 
after  the  middle  of  the  month  in  the 
latitude  of  northern  Nebraska.  It 
will  be  seen  that  if  the  summer  is  dry 
this  method  may  easily  fail,  because 
there  may  not  be  enough  moisture  in 
the  soil  when  time  for  seeding  comes. 

The  surest  plan  is  spring  seeding 
without  a  nurse  crop.  In  following 
this  plan,  the  ground  should  be 
disked  early  to  start  the  weeds  and 
conserve  moisture.  Then  the  earlier 
the  land  is  plowed  the  better,  for  it 
will  give  more  time  for  the  seedbed 
to  settle.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  sweet  clover  demands  a  compact 
seedbed,  just  as  alfalfa  does.  After 
plowing,  work  the  soil  down  with  the 
disk  and  keep  cultivating  it  to  kill 
weeds  until  the  latter  part  of  May; 
then  sow  the  seed.  The  reason  for 
delaying  the  seeding  until  that  time 
is  to  kill  as  many  weeds  as  possible, 
store  moisture,  and  allow  the  ground 
to  warm  up  so  that  the  seed  will  start 
with  a  jump  when  it  is  planted. 

The  usual  seeding  of  sweet  clover 
when  it  is  broadcasted  is  twenty 
pounds  per  acre,  but  on  a  good  seed- 
bed when  a  drill  is  used  twelve  to 
fifteen  pounds  is  enough.  Use  only 
hulled  seed  of  the  white-flowered 
variety  (Melilotus  alba). 


CULTIVATION  KILLS  ALFALFA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Tell  Mr.  H. 
N.  Nelson  of  Saunders  county  to  let 
his  alfalfa  alone  so  far  as  cultivation 
is  concerned.  I  killed  two  pieces  of 
it  by  disking,  which  induced  root  rot 
I  have  had  over  170  acres  of  alfalfa 
at  one  time  when  several  of  my 
neighbors  had  killed  whole  fields  of  it 
with  the  spike-tooth  disk.  "Let  well 
enough  alone." 

J.  W.  EDWARDS. 

Dawson  Co. 


Burning  the  cornstalks  may  make 
it  easier  to  work  the  land  and  to 
produce  a  good  crop  this  year,  but  it 
certainly  makes  it  harder  for  you  or 
some  other  fellow  to  get  a  good  crop 
from  the  land  a  few  years  hence. 


NORTHEAST  NEBKISKA 

By  C.  Y  Thompson,  Cumiug  Conuty 

"I  loved  the  wind, 

Whether  in  winter  when  its  trump 
did  blow 

Through   desolate   gorges,   dirges  of 
despair; 

Or  whether  it  breathed  soft  in  vernal 
hours 

And  filled  the    trees    with  sap,  and 
filled  the  grass  with  flowers." 

That  may  be  beautiful  sentiment, 
but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
farmer  who  had  hay  and  fodder  to 
haul,  and  a  bunch  of  cattle  to  feed 
and  make  comfortable  the  past  two 
weeks,  will  not  become  over-enthusi- 
astic about  that  kind  of  sentiment. 

It    must    be    conceded,  however, 
nothing  is'  so  bad  but  it  might  be 
worse.    Speaking  of  the  wind: 
It  turns  the  mill  with  a  will  that  the 

thirsty  stock  may  have  their  fill; 
It  cures  the  hay  in  a  day,  as  if  by 

magic,  for  the  bay; 
It  bears  clouds  of  welcome  rain  for 

the  parching,  golden  grain; 
It  licks  the  moisture  from  the  sodden 

field  and  bears  the  pollen  that 

makes  crops  yield; 
It  cools  the  farmer's  perspiring  pate, 

for  which  he  is  grateful,  at  any 

rate. 

It — but  what's  the  use,  you  must 
be  convinced  by  this  time  that  I  can 
write  poetry. 

Speaking  again  of  testing  seed  corn, 
there  is  another  little  point  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  out.  Nearly  all 
authorities  tell  us  to  take  six  kernels 
from  each  ear  of  corn,  and  if,  after 
the  test  is  finished,  all  kernels  do 
not  show  a  strong  sprout  and  vigor- 
ous root  system,  to  throw  the  ear 
out.  Now  that  might  be  good  advice 
to  follow  if  you  have  sufficient  corn 
to  justify  you  in  doing  so.  But  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  necessary,  or  even 
advisable  to  do  so  when  seed  corn 
is  scarce. 

When  placing  the  kernels  in  the 
tester,  take  one  kernel  from  near 
the  butt  and  place  it  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  square;  turn 
the  ear  a  trifle  and  take  another 
kernel  a  little  further  toward  the  tip 
and  place  the  kernel  to  the  right  of 
the  kernel  taken  from  the  butt;  turn 
the  ear  as  before  and  take  another 
from  near  the  center  of  the  ear  and 
place  it  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  square.  Take  three 
more  kernels  from  the  tip  end  of  the 
ear  and  place  them  underneath  the 
kernels  taken-  from  the  butt  end  in 
the  same  relative  position. 

By  placing  the  kernels  in  the  tester 
as  above  described,  it  is  possible  to 
tell  exactly  from  which  part  of  any 
ear  any  kernel  in  the  tester  was 
taken.  Thus,  if  one  kernel  refuses  to 
grow,  one  can  examine  the  ear  where 
that  particular  kernel  was  removed 
and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  just  a  few  bad  kernels, 
or  a  small  spot  of  mouldy  kernels 
that  can  be  shelled  from  the  ear, 
which  is  otherwise  up  to  standard. 

Generally,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
is  either  a  butt  or  tip  kernel  that 
will  not  grow;  all  the  rest  showing 
good,  strong  germs.  In  that  case 
shell  the  ear  up  to  the  point  where 
the  second  kernel  was  taken  and  the 
rest  of  the  ear  will  make  good  seed 
corn.  But  if  in  doubt  retest  the  un- 
shelled  part  of  the  ear,  taking  the 
kernels  from  different  places.  I  have 
done  this  many  times,  and  I  know  it 
is  practicable.  Anyone  who  has 
handled  or  tested  much  seed  corn 
can  tell  without  retesting  whether 
a  dead  kernel  in  the  tester  is  an 
indication  of  a  poor  seed  ear  or  a 
poor  spot  in  a  good  ear. 


DON'T  INJURE  ALFALFA  ROOTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  With  twenty 
years  of  experience  in  raising  alfalfa 
I  have  learned  that  one  cannot  benefit 
it  by  injuring  its  roots,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  a  disk  or  machine  is 
used— unless  it  be  a  manure  spreader. 
This  should  be  used  late  in  the  fall 
and  winter  and  loaded  with  well 
rotted  manure.  I  have  also  learned 
that  it  doesn't  pay  to  pasture  alfalfa 
in  the  fall  if  one  expects  to  keep  it 
for  a  hay  crop  for  years  to  come. 
Let  the  late  growth  return  to  the 
roots  for  their  winter  use  and  it  will 
repay  you  two-fold  or  even  more. 
And    never    cut    alfalfa    when  the 


ground  is  dry  and  hot.  Cut  it  after 
a  rain  or  when  the  ground  is  damp, 
as  a  dry  soil  and  a  hot  sun  in  July 
or  August  is  a  combination  very  in- 
jurious to  the  plants. 

Webster  Co.  W.  J.  VANCE. 


The  winter  wheat  crop  seems  to 
have  escaped  winter  injury  entirely 
this  year.  Dry  weather  and  insects 
are  the  only  things  between  us  and  a 
big  crop  of  the  bread  cereal.  But 
there  will  probably  be  anxious  days 
before  harvest. 


$35  Only  $35 


For  an  8  foot 
galvanized  steel 
windmill,  and  a 
30  foot  4  post  galvanized  steel  tower 
The  best  that  money  can  produce 
and  ruaranted  for 
5  years,  ONLY  $35. 
and  money  back  if 
your  not  satisfied. 
We  make  all  sizes 
of  mills  and  towers  from  20  to  200 
feet  high.    Write  us  to-day  send 
us  you  order  and  save  $25  to  $30. 
Write  to-day — Lett  yoq  forget. 
THE  CLIPPER  WINDMILL  &  PUMP  CO. 
TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 


You  can  have 
Running  Water  in 

your  House  and 
Barn,  at  even  tem- 
perature Winter  or 
Summer,  at  Small 
Cost. 


Send  Postal 
New  Water 


asking  for 
Supply  Plan. 


It  will  bring  you  a  Hundred 
Pictures  of  it  in  actual  use. 

Do  It  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago 

Aermotor  Co.,  2nd  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1213  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Aermotor  Co.,  332  1st  St.,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  Willing  Worke^ 
on  the  Farm 


If  the  work  is  cleaning, 
in  house,  dairy  and  barn, 
nothing  cleans  quicker 
or  better  than  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser. 

Many  Uses  and  Full  Directions 
On  Large  Sifter  Can  —  10c. 
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on  First  Cost- 
PP  Then  

MORE  HEAT  ^ 

WITH  LESS  FUEL 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  825  to  t75  more  for  a  fur- 
nace not  nearly  as  good  as  the  Kalamazoo? 
Certainly  not,  especially  when  the  Kalamazoo 
elves  greater  heat  and  cuts  down  fuel  bills. 
Furnace  and  complete  fittings  shipped  directat 
factory  price. 

30  Day*  Free  Trial— Cash  or  Credit 

You  don't  keep  the  Kalamazoo  unless  It  proves 
In  service  that  it  can  heat  your  house  perfectly 
at  minimum  expense.  Convenient  payments. 
We  pay  freight  charges. 

Furnace  Book  Free 

Gives  you  facts  that  will  save  you  money  in 
buying,  Installing  and  operating  your  furnace. 
We're  glad  to  mall  it  free— write  a  request  on 
a  postal,— ask  for  catalog  No.  923. 

Kalamazoo  Store  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  have  two  other  catalogs,  one  describing 
Heating  and  Cooking  Stoves,  the  other  describ- 
ing Gas  Ranges.   Which  one  do  you  wish? 
 Trade  Mark  Registered. 


Direct  to  You 


Rider  Agents  Wanted! 

~~) 1n  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1913 

bicycle.    Write  for  special  offer.  . 
^Finest  Guaranteed       tf /J  .n  097 
1    1913  Models  »P#t/M»iP^# 
ftwltb  Coaster  BrakesA  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
11911  &  1911  Models  C7#.  sfifO 
| all  of  best  makes  ..  V  *  *Ojpi^ 

\lOO  Second -Hand  Wheels 

i  All  makes  and  models,      O  t _  <£  O 
good  as  new  V*  »*  *°  V'O 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

we  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 

I  cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight^  and  allow 

lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

i,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sun- 
^drles.  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles 
yat  half  usual  prices.   DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get 
our  cataloguss  and  offer.    Write  now. 
MJCAU  C  VCLE  CO.    Dept.  M-316  CHICAGO 

FEATHER  BED  BARGAINS 

Send  us  this  ad  with  $10.00  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship 
you  one  first-class.  New  40-pound  Feather  Bed;  one  pair 
6-pound  New  Feather  Pillows,  worth  $2.50;  one  6-pound 
New  Feather  Bolster,  worth  $2.50;  and  one  pair  Full  Size 
Blankets,  worth  $3.50.  all  for  $10.00.  All  new  goods  and  no 
trash.  Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. This  offer  is  good  for  a  short  time  only.  Mail  money 
order  now  or  write  for  circular  and  order  blanks.  Refer- 
ence, American  Exchange  National  Bank.  Address 
SOUTHERN  FEATHER  AND  PILLOW  CO. 
Dept.  57.  GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 


T  YOOrTIDEAS 

.  ,000  oifered  for  certain  inven- 
tions. Book  "How  to  Obtain  ^Patent" 
i  "What  to  Invent"  eeot  free.  Bend 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  safe  as 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Jooraaii. 

CHANDLEE  &  C HANDLES,  Patent  Air** 

IitmbUikKl  10  Ian 
1073  f.  Street,  Washington,  D  & 


[cmyq  Circle 

Pa//   it  <alorv6? 


GOPHERS 


I    MAKE     TRAPS  FOR 
catching    Pocket  Gophers. 
Write    for    FREE  Booklet. 
A.  ,F.  RENKEN     Box  5    KRAMER,  NEB. 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  tc 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney .  Palmer,  Neb. 

Appreciate  the  Birds 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive 
bulletin  has  just  come  to  hand  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (Farmers'  Bulletin  513),  giv- 
ing the  characteristics,  life  habits  and 
description,  with  colored  illustrations 
of  fifty  common  birds  of  farm  and 
orchard. 

Every  farm  boy,  and  his  father  as 
well,  ought  to  know  his  feathered 
friends  and  protect  them,  instead  of 
wantonly  destroying  them  for  fun  or 
in  the  mistaken  idea  that  since  some 
birds  of  a  certain  class  are  destroyers, 
all  should  be  killed  on  suspicion.  In 
the  minds  of  some  people  all  hawks 
and  owls  are  classed  as  thieves  and 
destroyers  of  poultry,  while  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  majority  of  them  are 
real  friends  of  the  farmer  and  spend 
most  of  their  time  destroying  insects 
and  field  rodents  that  harm  his  crops 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  species  of 
hawks  are  injurious,  while  most  of 
them  are  benefactors.  Cooper's  hawk, 
the  goshawk  and  the  sharp-shinned 
hawk  are  the  three  that  are  respon- 
sible for  the  general  bad  reputation 
of  hawks,  and  every  farmer  should 
be  able  to  recognize  these  and  kill 
them  and  protect  the  rest.  Probably 
stray  cats  are  responsible  for  more 
damage  to  the  young  poultry  than 
are  all  the  hawks  of  all  species  com- 
bined, but  we  do  not  kill  all  cats  on 
suspicion  because  of  that. 

But  send  for  this  bulletin  and  keep 
it  for  reference.  The  children  will 
find  it  a  most  attractive  and  interest- 
ing natural  history  text. 

The  Cost  of  False  Ideals 

In  the  same  paper  in  which  ap- 
peared detailed  accounts  of  the 
terrible  storm  in  Omaha  on  Easter 
Sunday  appeared  an  account  of  the 
Easter  parade  in  New  York — a  dress 
parade.  Has  it  come  to  that  —  the 
question  only  of  a  new  hat  and  dress 
for  wear  to  church  services  com- 
memorating the  most  wonderful 
event  in  human  history,  the  resur- 
rection? Has  it  come  to  mean,  not 
only  a  new  hat  and  dress,  but  an 
ostentatious  display  of  them  on  a  day 
of  all  days  when  our  thoughts  should 
be  occupied  with  the  significance  of 
the  event  which  the  observance  of  the 
day  commemorates? 

It  would  seem  as  though  the 
Easter  message  had  been  lost  in  the 
cities  in  the  display  of  clothes,  and 
that  the  very  blossoms  supposed  to 


Style,  Cpitffcrl 

and 

Service 


Get  This  Nobby  Pump 

"QOCIETY"  shoes  are  now  worn  and  approved 
O  by  discriminating  women  everywhere.  The 
pump  here  shown  is  one  of  the  finest  models  our 
designers  have  produced — Ask  for  style  5338. 
It  is  made  of  the  finest  quality  gun  metal  leather  over  +he  new 
"Vogue"  last.    The  heels  are  ope  inch  high,  which  is  a  happy  medium 
between  extreme  high  and  low.    The  same  style  is  also  made  in  tan 
leather.  # 

The  "Society"  is  made  in  many  styles  at  $3.50  to  $4.00,  according 
to  style  and  leather.    Shoes  of  the  same  quality  produced 
by  a  small  manufacturer  are  sold  for  about  a  dollar  more. 

Our  23  big  "Star  Brand"  factories  employ  over 
10,000  expert  shoemakers  and  produce  over 
15,000,000  pairs  a  year.    The  more  we  make,  the  less  it 
costs  to  make  them,  You  get  the  benefit  of  the  saving. 

Most  of  the  medium-priced  shoes  for  women  contain 

Saper  and  other  substitutes  for  leather,  but  the  "Society"  is 
onestly  made  of  finest  leather.    No  substitutes  are  ever 
used. 

"Society"  and  other  "Star  Brand"  shoes  are 
sold  by  20,000  good  merchants.  Don't  just  go 
into  ANY  store  and  ask  for  them, but  hunt  up  the 
"Star  Brand"  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  name  of 
nearest  merchant  who  sells  them. 

Always  insist  upon  having  the  "Society" 
shoe  with  our  name  on  the  sole  and  our  "Star" 
on  the  heel. 

"Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better" 

Roberts,  Johnson  &  ft  And 

manufacturers      Branch  of  Intern&tionaJ  Shoe  Co.       st.  louis 


typify  the  resurrection  now  typify 
only  the  amount  of  money  one  can 
afford  to  spend  in  making  a  show. 
And  still  these  same  people,  who 
make  all  the  display  they  can,  com- 
plain loudly  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
especially  in  regard  to  foods. 

I  wonder  if  the  high  cost  of  dress- 
ing up  to  a  false  standard  might  not 
be  responsible  for  more  of  the  finan- 
cial strain  than  the  cost  of  food- 
stuffs? The  rich  and  the  near-rich 
ind  the  would-be  rich  lavish  money 
on  dress,  and  the  poorer  ones  often 
go  without  necessary  food  in  order 
fo  have  garments  that  will  enable 
them  to  bring  up  the  rear  in  the  pro- 
cession of  money-mad,  fashion-mad 
fools. 

In  the  investigations  into  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  working  girls  in 
the  cities,  while  it  has  been  found 
that  the  wages  received  are  hardly 
sufficient  for  food  and  shelter,  manv 
cases  are  found  where  the  craze  for 
fine  clothes  has  led  girls  not  only  to 
starve  themselves  to  obtain  them,  but 
to  sell  their  very  souls  in  order  to 
deck  their  bodies  in  stylish  apparel. 
Others,  who  will  not  degrade  them- 
selves in  that  way,  deprive  them- 
selves of  warm  and  serviceable 
underclothing  in  order  to  have  showy 
or  stylish  dresses,  and  so  undermine 
their  health  by  undue  exposure. 

But  the  rich  ones  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do  or  to  think  about  set  the 
pace,  and  the  rest  must  follow  as 
sheep  follow  the  bellwether,  even 
though  their  folly  plunges  them  over 
the  precipice  of  debt,  ill  health,  or 
even  death.  But  the  talk  is  mostly 
about  the  high  cost  of  meat  and  bread 
and  little  is  said  about  the  high  cost 
of  false  ideals. 


Macaroni  With  White  Sauce 

To  Home  Circle:  Boil  macaroni 
in  salted  water  until  tender,  then 
drain.  Butter  a  baking  dish  and  fill 
with  alternate  layers  of  macaroni  and 
cracker  (or  buttered  bread)  crumbs 
mixed  with  chipped  cheese.  Salt  and 
pepper  each  layer  to  suit  the  taste. 
Cover  with  white  sauce  and  put  in  a 
hot  oven ;  remove  when  the  white 
sauce  bubbles.  This  should  not  make 
the  cheese  stringy  as  some  other 
recipes  do. 

White  Sauce — Melt  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter  in  the  top  of  a  double 
boiler  and  stir  into  it  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour.  Mix  until  smooth,  then 
add  two  cupfuls  of  milk  and  cook 
until  thick  enough  for  use,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

Adams  Co. 


Why  Jelly  Sugars 

To  Home  Circle:  The  reason  why 
jelly  turns  to  sugar  could  be  more 
easily  explained  if  we  knew  how  it 
was  prepared  in  the  first  place.  In 
many  cases  too  much  water  is  added 
to  the  plums  when  they  are  put  on  to 
cook,  or  perhaps  they  are  not  cooked 
long  enough.  It  is  very  easy  to  add 
too  much  sugar  to  the  juice,  and 
jelly  which  is  made  with  less  than 
the  usual  amount  of  sugar  and  cooked 
a  little  longer  is  much  better  than 
that  which  is  cooked  dewn  in  a  short 
time  with  too  much  sugar. 

This  is  the  recipe  we  use:  Put 
enough  water  into  the  kettle  to  almost 
cover  the  plums  and  cook  until  the 
fruit  is  soft.  Strain  the  juice  and 
add  about  five-sixths  as  much  sugar 
as  you  have  juice,  then  boil  it  until 
it  bubbles  up  like  syrup  so  that,  when 
you  lift  the  spoon,  the  juice  will  fall 
off  in  drops.  For  fruits  which  are 
not  so  sour,  less  sugar  is  required. 

Saunders  Co.  O.  W. 


Office  Hours  in  the  Kitchen 

To  Home  Circle:  I  wish  to  reply 
to  "Novice"  in  her  perplexity  regard- 
ing the  larger  house  and  hired  girl. 
Help  in  the  home  is  to  be  desired  if 
one's  children  are  small.  I  remember 
my  own  experience,  and  girls  liked 
to  live  at  our  house.  The  principal 
thing,  aside  from  remembering  to  put 
yourself  in  the  girl's  place,  is  to 
systematize  the  work;  then  if  she 
flies  around  and  finishes  her  share 
in  a  hurry,  do  not  hunt  up  something 
else  for  her  to  do,  but  allow  her  to 
rest  as  you  do  yourself. 

When  I  had  help  I  always  cared 
for  the  children  myself;  I  also  took 
charge  of  the  rooms  where  we  lived 
and  slept.  The  girl  cared  for  the 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  did  the 
washing  and  ironing,  scrubbing, 
churning,  baking,  etc.  I  often  helped 
with  the  preparation  of  meals,  but 
tried  not  to  be  dictatorial  or  critical. 


She  followed  a  regular  system,  and 
was  never  hurried  nor  overworked; 
nor  was  I.  I  had  time  to  sew,  and 
finished  a  garment  every  day  when 
there  was  sewing  on  hand. 

Older  children  need' to  be  guarded 
so  carefully  that  each  mother  must 
decide  for  herself  whether  or  not  she 
shall  have  strangers  come  into  the 
home  and  live  with  them. 

Lancaster  Co.  C.  S.  W. 


Planning  the  Housecleaning 

To  Home  Circle:  System  is  the 
keynote  of  success  in  housecleaning, 
as  well  as  in  everything  else.  In 
planning  the  spring  campaign  a  little 
looking  ahead  will  simplify  matters 
wonderfully.  Before  fires  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go 
through  closets,  drawers  and  all 
storage  places  and  clear  them  up  and 
straighten  out  the  contents.  Even 
the  most  careful  housekeeper  will  find 
an  accumulation  of  articles  only  fit 
for  the  annual  bonfire. 

Sort  out  the  dusty  heaps  of  old 
letters  and  papers,  patterns  out  of 
date,  and  discarded  and  worn-out 
clothing.  Either  put  them  to  some 
good  use  at  once  or  add  them  to  the 
bonfire  or  kindling  shed.  There  are 
so  many  things  we  save  from  year  to 
year  that  are  of  no  use  on  earth  and 
only  clutter  up  the  rooms  and  catch 
dust.  It  is  the  best  plan  to  do  but 
one  room  at  a  time;  and  do  not  try 
to  crowd  two  or  three  weeks'  work 
into  a  few  days. 

The  attic  and  cellar  can  be  put  in 
order  some  time  before  the  rooms 
themselves.  Clear  out  all  rubbish 
and  decaying  vegetables  from  the 
cellar.  A  coat  of  whitewash  is  a  good 
disinfectant.  Let  the  air  circulate 
freely.  The  cheapest  and  most 
powerful  disinfectant  for  the  whole 
house  is  sunshine. 

Nothing  accomplishes  so  much  for 
the  money  spent  as  fresh  paper  and 
paint,  and  if  some  member  of  the 
family  can  use  the  paint  brush  and 
some  of  the  good  ready-mixed  paints, 
rooms  can  be  freshened  with  but 
small  expense.       MRS.  GILBERT. 

Nance  Co. 


Proved  Recipes 

To  Home  Circle:  Although  I  have 
never  written  to  the  Home  Circle 
before,  I  have  been  an  appreciative 
reader  for  three  or  four  years.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  would  like  my 
recipe  for  rye  and  graham  bread,  and 
also  for  macaroni  and  cheese. 

Rye  Bread — At  noon  I  set  a  sponge 
made  of  one  yeast  cake  and  not  quite 
balf  a  gallon  of  water,  or  enough  so 
that  by  evening  a  gallon  crock  is  full 
or  nearly  so.  Then  I  knead  it,  using 
equal  portions  of  rye  and  wheat  flour 
and  a  small  handful  of  salt,  and  add 
water  if  I  make  a  large  batch.  In  the 
morning  I  shape  it  into  loaves  and  let 
it  rise,  then  bake  for  two  hours. 

Graham  Bread  —  This  I  make  the 
same  as  white  bread.  I  set  the  sponge 
in  the  evening  and  mix  it  stiff  in  the 
morning,  let  it  rise,  then  knead  and 
let  it  rise  again.  Then  I  knead  it 
and  let  it  rise  a  third  time,  after 
which  I  put  it  into  pans  and  let  it 
rise  once  more,  then  bake  for  one 
hour.  Excellent! 

Macaroni  and  Cheese — I  put  my 
macaroni  on  the  stove  in  a  kettle, 
pour  boiling  water  over  it,  add  about 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  then  let  it 
boil,  being  careful  that  it  does  not 
burn.  Meanwhile  I  grate  some  cheese, 
and  when  the  macaroni  is  tender  I 
take  it  from  the  fire  and  drain  it 
through  a  colander.  I  grease  a  bak- 
ing dish  with  lard  and  sprinkle  it 
with  cookie  or  cracker  crumbs,  fill  it 
with  alternate  layers  of  macaroni  and 
grated  cheese,  and  pour  in  milk  until 
I  can  see  it  in  the  chinks.  Then  I 
bake  it  for  half  an  hour  or  longer, 
until  the  milk  has  disappeared.  This 
is  fine.    Please,  try  it  and  report. 

Howard  Co.  A.  J.  M. 


Start  the  circulation  in  the  morn- 
ing by  filling  the  lungs  as  full  as 
possible  with  pure  air,  then  raising 
the  clenched  hands  slowly  until  they 
are  straight  above  the  head  and  the 
body  stands  on  tiptoe,  the  whole  body 
tense;  then  slowly  exhale,  lowering 
the  body  slowly  at  the  same  time. 
It's  a  real  tonic. 


Rub  vinegar  on  the  hands  as  soon 
as  they  are  taken  out  of  wishwater 
or  any  kind  of  soapy  water,  espe- 
cially where  strong  soap  or  washing 
powder  has  been  used.  It  will  neu- 
tralize the  potash  and  prevent  rough- 
ening tc  some  extent. 
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PRIZE  STORY 

Big  Game 

Once  when  we  went  fishing  we  took 
beefsteak  for  bait.  As  I  was  fishing 
the  hook  began  to  float  down  the 
pond.  I  tried  to  pull  it  back,  but  it 
was  so  heavy  I  could  hardly  pull  it 
out,  and  when  I  did  get  it  I  found  a 
great  big  turtle  on  my  hook.  It  had 
its  front  fo<V  caught  on  the  hook  and 
it  snapped  at  me  so  that  I  could  not 
take  it  off,  so  I  tied  the  line  to  a 
fence  post  and  left  it  there.  Then 
we  went  home. 

The  next  morning  we  went  back 
after  it.  The  turtle  was  still  there 
and  we  did  not  know  how  to  get  the 
hook  out  without  his  getting  hold  of 
us.  At  last  I  thought  of  a  plan.  I 
got  a  big  stick  and  put  it  over  his 
head  and  then  my  little  brother  saf 
on  the  stick  and  I  took  the  hook  out. 
Then  we  got  a  rope  and  put  it  around 
the  turtle  and  pulled  him  home 
with  us. 

We  kept  him  for  a  while  and  then 
some  friends  from  Tennessee  came 
to  see  us.  They  wanted  to  cook  the 
turtle,  so  we  let  them  have  it.  We 
were  going  to  have  chicken  that  day, 
too,*  and  mamma  asked  papa  if  we 
should  put  it  in  the  same  dish.  He 
said  not  to  do  it,  for  he  wouldn't  eat 
turtle  for  twenty-five  dollars;  but  we 
all  noticed  that  he  took  a  piece  when 
it  was  passed  around.  —  Harold  E. 
Stanley,  age  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Difficult  Traveling 

This  winter  we  visited  our  aunt 
when  ihere  was  snow  on  the  ground. 
We  got  there  without  any  trouble,  but 
coming  home  papa  decided  to  take 
another  road  and  before  long  we  came 
to  a  Mr?  snowdrift.  A  friend  who  was 
with  us  had  to  get  out  and  we  got 
through  that  one  all  right.  We  went 
on  a  little  farther  and  came  to  an- 
other drift,  and  our  buggy  almost  up- 
set. We  all  had  to  jump  out  there 
and  one  of  the  horses  fell  down  in  the 
drift.  After  we  left  the  buggy  papa 
got  the  horses  out  of  the  drift  and 
then  we  drove  home  all  right. — Charlie 
Hastings,  age  9,  Osceola,  Neb. 


Wet  Camping 

A  few  summers  ago  when  we  went 
down  to  Spring  Ranch  on  a  fishing 
trip  we  were  flooded  out.  The  first 
day  we  were  there  the  weather  was 
just  fine,  but  we  could  not  catch  any 
fish.  That  night  it  rained.  My  aunt 
was  with  us.  She  said  she  felt  the 
water  coming  in  the  tent.  We  had 
the  lantern  lit  and  setting  on  the 
floor.  After  a  while  it  went  out,  and 
that  wcke  us  up.  The  water  was  all 
over  the  floor  of  the  tent.  Papa  asked 
for  the  matches.  We  told  him  they 
were  on  the  suitcase,  but  he  could  not 
find  them.  He  had  a  stub  of  a  match 
in  his  pocket  and  lit  the  lantern  with 
that.  When  we  got  a  light  we  could 
see  the  matches  floating  around  in  the 
tent.  We  had  to  wade  in  water  knee- 
deep  to  get  out. — Agnes  Allen,  age  12, 
Inland,  Neb. 


put  the  acorns  under  the  tree  and 
watched  the  squirrels  go  for  them. 
They  ate  corn,  bread  crumbs,  and 
almost  anything  we  gave  them,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  get  tame,  so  we 
made  a  trap  and  put  it  under  the  tree 
with  some  corn  in  it.  Before  morning 
we  ran  to  see  if  we  had  caught  them 
and  there  was  one  struggling  to  get 
out,  but  in  vain.  We  made  a  cage 
and  put  the  squirrel  in  it.  Then  we 
wanted  to  catch  the  other  one,  so  we 
set  the  trap  again  for  three  nights, 
but  no  squirrel.  On  the  fourth  night 
we  set  it  again,  and  that  time  we  got 
her,  so  we  had  them  both  in  the  cage 
and  they  are  now  very  tame  and 
pretty.  I  would  not  sell  them  for 
any  money.  —  Emma  Sluka,  age  10, 
Milligan,  Neb. 


A  Joke  With  Many  Points 

Last  summer  my  big  cousin  James 
came  to  work  for  us.  He  had  been 
joking  with  us  all  the  time  and  often 
botherea  us  more  than  joking,  and 
teased  us  a  great  deal  too.  We  began 
to  get  tired  of  it  and  tried  to  get 
even  with  him. 

One  day  my  brother  and  I  went  fish- 
ing. We  caught  eleven  crawfish  and 
no  fish,  so  we  thought  we  would  play 
a  joke  on  cousin  James.  He  was  not 
at  home  that  day,  so  we  carried  the 
crawfish  upstairs  where  he  slept  and 
though i-  we  would  put  them  safely  in 
his  bed.  And  so  we  did,  but  before  it 
got  dark  we  went  to  see  if  they  had 
crawled  away.  We  could  see  but  five; 
the  rest  had  crawled  under  the  bed, 
so  we  picked  them  up  and  put  them 
back. 

It  was  not  late  when  our  cousin 
went  to  bed.  We  followed  him,  still 
as  a  mouse,  and  hid  among  some 
clothes  which  were  hanging  there. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  got  into  bed 
he  began  to  scream,  "Let  go — let  go!" 
and  called  for  help.  Mother  ran  up- 
stairs when  she  heard  his  cries.  The 
crawfish  had  a  good  hold  of  him  and 
pricked  him  very  much.  They  took 
them  off  and  threw  them  out  of  the 
window,  and  he  has  never  teased  us 
since. — Alice  Koca,  age  10,  Milligan, 
Neb. 


Have  You  Seen  the  Dam — 

across  the  Mississippi  at  Keokuk,  Iowa?  Almost  a  mile 
long — solid  concrete — nearly  seven  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement  are  in  it.  "How  does 
this  affect  me",  you  say  ?  Why,  because  Atlas  was  selected 
by  the  skilled  engineers  in  charge,  from  all  the  cements 
submitted  for  test.  Because  every  barrel  and  bag  of  Atlas 
is  the  same  identical  high  quality.  You  can  get  this 
same  preferred  high  quality  without  all  these  tests. 
So  you  see  it  does  affect  you. 

Haoe  you  our  FREE  1 68  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?    Write  us  for  it  now. 
It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  £°5lk*n£  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept31    30  Broad  St.,N.Y. 
Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


A  Good  Catch 

One  evening  I  was  just  about 
through  with  my  chores  and  had  taken 
a  bucket  and  gone  to  milk  the  cows. 
I  was  at  home  all  alone.  Two  or  three 
men  were  working  at  a  church  about 
half  a  mile  from  our  place.  One  man 
had  a  wild  team  of  colts  and  had  tied 
them  in  the  church  barn  with  their 
bridles  on.  They  tore  loose  and 
started  down  the  road.  The  men  did 
not  see  the  team  get  away,  but  I  saw 
them  from  the  cow  shed.  I  left  my 
bucket  under  the  cow  and  ran  across 
the  wheat  field.  They  were  coming 
flying  down  the  hill  and  I  got  there 
just  in  time.  There  was  a  ditch  at 
the  side  of  the  road  and  I  stumbled 
and  fell  right  in  front  of  the  team, 
but  I  got  up  right  away  and  caught 
them  and  took  them  back  to  the 
church.  The  man  wanted  to  pay  me 
for  catching  them,  but  I  didn't  want 
anything  for  it. — Mahlon  Myers,  age 
16,  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 


Happy  in  Prison 

Last  spring  there  were  two  squir- 
rels which  stayed  near  our  house. 
They  were  red  with  bushy  tales.  W" 
often  went  two  miles  from  home  to 
get  nuts  or  acorns  for  them;  then  we 


If  the  Victor-Victrola  did  nothing  but  bring 
to  you  the  soul-stirring  arias  and  concerted  num- 
bers of  opera,  beautifully  rendered  by  the  world's 
greatest  artists,  that  alone  would  make  it  a  treas- 
ured addition  to  your  home. 

But  besides  the  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  the  Victor-Victrola  brings  into  your 
home  a  wonderful  variety  of  music  and  mirth, 
that  satisfies  alike  the  longing  for  musical  har- 
monies and  the  taste  for  sheer  entertainment. 

Whether  you  wish  to  hear  the  superb  voice  of  Caruso  or  Melba,  or  the  witty 
songs  of  Harry  Lauder  or  Blanche  Ring;  exquisite  instrumental  solos  by  Paderew- 
5ki  or  Kubelik,  or  stirring  selections  by  Sousa's  Band  or  Victor  Herbert's  Orches- 
tra, the  Victor-Victrola  brings  them  to  you  true  to  life — just  as  they  are  rendered 
by  the  same  artists  in  the  great  opera  houses  and  theatres  of  the  world. 

And  as  you  sit  and  enjoy  all  these  musical  riches,  you  will  marvel  at  the  varied 
accomplishments  of  the  Victor-Victrola  and  thoroughly  appreciate  its  value  as  a 
companion  and  entertainer — a  treasured  possession  in  your  home. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Victor-Victrola 
to  you  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Write  today  for  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 


Victor-Victrola  W  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  **  quartered  oak 
Other  styles  $15  to  $150 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles — 
the  combination .   There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100 
Victor  Fibre  Needles,  so  cents  per  ioo  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 

Victor-Victrola 
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Space  in  this  department  costs  3  cents 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  in  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  in 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  ef  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts 


REAL  ESTATE 


POULTRY 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — 100,  |4;  11,  U-69 

Chas.   Hills,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (19 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS,  16  FOR  *L 
Mrs.   M.  Wall,   Eddyvllle,   Neb.  (IB 


S  C.  RED  EGGS,  $1.50  for  IB;  100  for  $6; 
farm    range.      C.    M.    Hartley,  Shlckley. 

Neb.  <« 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  |1  PER  IB,  FROM 
prime  winning  birds.  B.  C.  Jewell,  DeWltt, 
Neb.  (x« 


THREE  EIGHTIES  FOR  SALE  AT  A 
sacrifice.  Write  for  price  and  description 
to  owners.  Box  94,  Eddyvllle.  Neb.  (15 
TOR  SALE— DEEDED  LAND  AND  HOME- 
stead  and  desert  entries.  Improved  and 
under  ditch.     Write  for  information.  Wil- 

Mam  Tew.  Sterling,  Colo.  <16 

CENTRAL  MINNESOTA.  IF  YOU  ARE 
interested  in  Minnesota  land  that  will  pro- 
duce corn,  clover,  alfalfa,  hogs  and  cattle, 
write  us  immediately.  Fred  E.  Hodgson. 
Fergus   Falls,  Minn.  

For  sale — school  land  lease,  or 

rent-  all  fenced;  water  supply:  about  $200. 
vallev  land:  10  miles  northeast  from  Laird. 
Colo.',  and  16  miles  northwest  from  Haigler, 
Neb.  O.  S.  Van  Doren,  Bartley,  Neb. 
SNAKE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS,  IN 
beautiful  Aitkin  county,  from  our  road, 
direct  to  you.  at  low  prices  and  easy  terms. 
Investigate  them.  They  are  going  fast 
Write  Land  Agent.  C.   R.   I.   &  P.   R>-  Co- 

349   Wolvin   Bldg-    Duluth,  Minn.  

CENTRAL  MISSOURI  FARMS.  WRITE 
for  list  of  corn,  clover,  wheat  and  blue 
grass  farms  that  will  prove  profitable  and 
satisfactory.  100  improved  farms  described 
and  priced.  Mild,  healthful  climate.  Ham- 
ilton &  Crenshaw.  Box  12.  Fulton,  Mo. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
100    for    $3.     Frank   Langhammer,  Shelby, 

Neb.  (V» 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  BIG  VALUE  AT 
reasonable    prices.     S.    C.    Sawtell,  Stanton, 

Neb.  (18 

TURKEYS  —  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
Itey  eggs  for  sale  in  season.     Julia  Bates, 

Overton,   Neb.  (15 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$1  for  IB;  $5  for  100.  Cremora  Aldrich, 
Auburn.   Neb.  (1B 


POULTRY 

EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  LIGHT 
Brahmas.     Sarah  Bennett,  Mllford.  Neb.  (17 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  sale.  Wm.  Borwege,  Bladen, 
Neb.  <17 


l^talfcdgpor^ 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — GOOD  LAY- 
ing  strain.     W.   A.   Treadway,   Rising  City, 

Neb.  (18 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  $1  PER  IB: 
$3    for    4B;    $6    for    100.      W.    F.  Mohatt. 

McCool    Junction,    Neb.   (16 

FOR  SALE— WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  15  for  $1.50  or  100  for  $6.  Mrs.  Jos. 
Topham.  Red  Cloud.  Neb. 


S  C  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs,  IB  for  SI;  B0  for  $2.60;  100  for  $4. 
Frank  Kaiser,  Daykin,  Neb.  (IB 


KELLERSTRASS)  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $1  per  15.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1  per 
13.     H.  A.  Hamilton,  Yutan,  Neb. 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  $1 
for   15;   $3   for  100.     Mrs.  Frank  S.  Valen- 

tine,  Fairfield.  Neb.   (18 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100;  $1.75  for  50.  Ufe  Edzards, 
Route  2.   Bruning.  Neb. 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  16  for  $1;  30  for  $1.75;  100 
for  $4.     F.   A.  Ham,  Saronvllle,  Neb. 


UGGS  FROM  PURE  BRED  SILVER 
Laced  Wyandottes,  $1.25  per  IB.     Mrs.  Wm. 

F.  Schulz,  Creston,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FROM 
good  laying  strain,  $1  per  setting  of  16;  $5 
per  100.     Len  Fletcher,  Lebanon,  Neb.  (15 


KELLERSTRASS  $30  MATING.  EGGS  $4 
for     16.       Range,     $6     for     106.  Martin 

Stephen.   Lebanon.  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  PURE, 
strong,  good  layers.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1; 
100.  $4.     Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (21 


(18 


KOR  SALE  — FARMS.  SEVERAL  GOOD 
ones.  In  size  from  35  to  160  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  Washington  county,  Nebraska, 
near  Arlington.  Very  seldom  this  land  can 
be  bought.  Won't  be  on  the  market  long. 
For   prices   and   description   write   Box  56 

Arlington.  Neb.  '  

FOR  SA  1,E-FORTy"aCKBS  BEST  FARM 
and-  every  foot  tillable;  located  2  miles 
nm  Lincoln;  six  blocks  from  car  line, 
improvements  consist  of  modern  seven  room 
house  with  complete  bathroom  hot  air 
furnace,  running  water  In  bath  kitchen 
barn  and  feedlot.  Big  barn  An  In  good 
conditio...  Cheap  for  cash.  No  trade. 
H  P  Lag,  1730  C  Street,  Lincoln.  Neb.  (IS 
'••■'0  ACRES  45  MILES  FROM  MINNE- 
apolis.  1%  miles  from  town;  221  acres  under 
cultivation,  balance  pasture:  good  soil  and 
good  set  buildings:  16  cows,  five  horses, 
complete  set  machinery:  corn.  oats, .  hogs, 
chickens  and  everything  goes  at  $30  an 
acre;  $5,000  cash,  balance  can  stand_  five 
„r  ten  years.  6  per  cent  interest  Schwab 
Bros..    102S    Plymouth    Bldg..  Minneapolis, 

Min  n.    _  .  

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  -  T±iSi  J.OUN- 
h-y  which  has  been  overlooked.  30.000,000 
acres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
u  v  no  crop  failures;  free  information. 
We  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
Commission,  Northern  Minnesota  DlV*?£" 
ment  Association.  Write  W  R.  Mackenzie, 
Immigration  Commissioner,  Dept.  E,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,   60c  a  setting,   $3.50  per  100.  Henry 

Barjenbruch,  Leigh.  Neb.   (15 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $4  PER 
100;  $1  per  15.  Good  stock.  D.  W. 
Pietenpol,    Princeton.  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  CHOICE 
S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $1  for  IB;  $6  per 
100.     Claude  I.  Lansing.  Eddyvllle.  Neb.  (15 


EGGS  FROM  WELL  MATED  WHITE 
Rocks,    $1    for    15;    $5    for    100.     Mrs.  W. 

Anderson.   Rising   City,   Neb.   (16 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS.  LARGE 
size    and    weight.      Eggs:    15,    $1:    100,  $5. 

V.  J.   Beran.  Verdigre,  Neb.  (IS 

COCKERELS— R.    C.    BROWN  LEGHORNS 
-$1.25    and    $2    each.      Geo.    A.  Richards, 

Route   No.   2,   Kearney,  Neb.   

HIGH  CLASS  WHITE  ROCKS  —  SINGLE 
Comb   Reds.     Eggs.    $1  per  15;   $3  per  50. 

Evergreen  Farm.    Beatrice,   Neb.  (17 

PURE  BRED  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS. 
Heavy   laying  strain.     Write  me  for  price. 

George  Hellbusch,  Belgrade,  Neb.  (17 

ROSE- COMB  R.  I.  RED  EGGS,  FARM 
range,    76    cents    per    15;    $3.50    per  100. 

Mrs.    Sam   McNlsh,    Falrbury,  Neb.  

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  REASON- 
able.  Exhibition  or  utility.  Write  for 
matlngs.  Del  Howard,  Chester,  Neb.  (15 
EGGS  PREPAID  FROM  LARGE,  VIGOR 
ous  Single  Comb  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons.    Wm.   Dristy,  Wood  River,  Neb.  (19 


KELLERSTRASS  CRYSTAL  WHITE  OR 
pington  eggs  from  selected,  large,  vigorous 
birds.  W.  S.  Kennedy,  St.  Edward,  Neb.  (17 
ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
for  sale.  Write  for  mating  list.  Scored 
stock.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Axtell,  Fairbury.  Neb. 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  SINGLE 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
Reds.  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Company,  Hum- 
boldt, Neb. 


S.    C.    W.    LEGHORN   EGGS,    $5    PER  100. 

Ben  Nelson,  Wahoo,  Neb.   

BLACK    LANGSHAN    EGGS.  CIRCULAR- 

Jacob  Hetrlck,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (£» 

FANCY  SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGG8.     J.  A. 

Witter,    Beaver   Crossing,    Neb.  Q» 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS,  $1  PEK 
13  p.  A.  Nickey,  Rt.  «.  Kearney,  Neb.  (IB 
WHITE  ROCKS— GOOD  LAYERS.  EGGS 
$4  per  100.  John  Aden,  Bruning,  Neb.  (IS 
WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $1  PER  lb 
Mrs  J.  E.  Cunningham.  Fullerton.  Neb.  (17 
WHITE  ROCK  EGGS.  COCKERELS, 
Fishel  and  Blckerdike  strains.    B4  Clausan 

Mead.  Neb.  <i£ 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
15  for  75c,   100  for   $3.50.     WU1  Rockwell, 

Hubbard,   Neb.  (13 

EGGS— BUFF  ORPINGTON  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners.     Write   for  mating   list.     Wm.  Cook 

Eddyville,  Neb.   (££ 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.25  per  15;  $6  per 
100.     Write  for  mating  list.     A.  L.  Selden, 

Rising   City,    Neb.   (^ 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.     Inquire  of  F.  M 

Larkin.    Clay   Center,    Neb.  tf 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1 
per  15;  one  flock;  farm  range.     M.  F.  Sim- 

mering.   R.  5.  Hastings,  Neb.  (15 

BARRED  P  ROCK  EGGS.  IF  YOU 
want  good  stock  write  us  for  folder.  Orville 

O.    Jones.   Rt.    1.    York,  Neb.  

DARK  CORNISH  INDIAN  GAME.  EGGS 
from  selected  stock,  30  for  $2;  15  for  $1.25 

W.    A.  Walther.   Moorefteld,   Neb.  (15 

BUFF  ROCK  EGGS— 15.  $7-  50.  $2.25; 
100  $1  Three  White  Wyandotte  cockerels, 
$1.25     each.       Henrietta    Sharp.  Thurston, 

N'eli.   

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— $1.50  FOR 
15;  $5.  100.  Fine  utility.  Write  for  prices 
on    special    matings.      Mrs.    L.    J.  Cooper, 

R.   4.    Box   10.   Lincoln,  Neb.  

WILL  YOU  SET  ONE  HEN  FOR  THE 
benefit  of  Nebraska's  orphaned  children? 
Write  Mrs.  Clara  Dobson,  407  E.  Fifteenth 

St..  University  Place.  Neb.  (15 

HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS,  BRADLEY 
strain.  Eggs,  $1  for  16;  $4  per  100.  Indian 
Runner  duck,  fawn  and  white,  $1.25  for  13. 

D.    F.    Gantt.    Crete.  Neb.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  $2 
per  9.  White  Rock  eggs.  $1.25  per  15. 
Toulouse  goose  eggs.  15c  each.  J.  V. 
Belford.  R.  1.  Box  3  A.  Columbus.  Neb. 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— BOTH  COMBS. 
Eggs  from  range  flock,  $5  per  100.  Pens, 
three  and  Ave  dollars  per  15.  Fertility 
guaranteed.      Mrs.    Lena    Rhea,  Arlington, 

Neb.  (16 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS— 
12  for  75c;  50  for  $2.75;  100  for  $6.  Care- 
fully selected  and  packed.  Fine  stock. 
Laying  strain.  E.  F.  Paddock,  North  Loup, 
Neb.  (16 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.     There's  much 
news   in   them. — S.    R.    McKelvie.  Publisher. 


FOR     SALE— BLUE     ANDALUSIAN  AND 
S   C.  White  Leghorn  eggs.    From  the  finest 
of  stock.     Prices  on  request.     H.  F.  Austin 
[  Lebanon,  Neb. 


FIFTY  -  FIVE  BREEDS      PURE  BRED 

chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  Collie  dogs. 

Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm 
Mankato,  Minn. 


AFTER  TEN  YEARS  OF  CAREFUL 
breeding,  I  offer  White  Wyandotte  eggs 
for  $1  per  IB,  $4  per  hundred.  C.  W. 
Humes,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  $4.50  PER  100 
$2  50  per  50.  Choice  matings,  $2  for  15 
Prize    winners    for   years.      Circular.  Mrs 

Wm.    Strohecker.   Bruning,   Neb.  U_B 

SNOW  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EX 
clusively;  Fishel's  blue  ribbon  winners; 
bred  to  lay.  Farm  range  eggs,  $1  £°r  15- 
$4  for  100.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Lamport,  Wahoo 
Neb 


PURE  S.  C  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100  or  B0  cents  per  IB  from  farm 
flock  Twenty  yean  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.    C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  3, 

Tecumseh,  Neb 


EGGS     FOR     HATCHING     FROM  THOR 
oughbred  Barred  Rocks  and  Indian  Runner 
ducks,   $1   for  15  or  $5  per  100.  Toulouse 
geese  eggs,   25c  each  or  five  for  $1.  Mrs. 
A.   L.  Mieth,   Cairo,  Neb. 


EGGS  WHITE   PLYMOUTH   ROCKS  (EX- 

cluslvely).  Farm  range;  best  of  egg  pro- 
ducers; from  prize  winning  stock  of  scien- 
tific breeding.  $1.60  per  16;  $6  per  100. 
A.  L.  Lamp,  Inland,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  AND 
cockerels  from  large  show  stock;  deeply 
barred  in  all  sections.  Eggs,  cockerel  mat- 
ing $1.50  per  15;  $4  per  50;  $7  per  100. 
John  Lampe,   South   Auburn,  Neb. 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  WHITE 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  $2.60  per  15,  prepaid  parcel 
post  or  express.  Good  utility  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  $6  per  100.  Mrs 
Edw  M.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  AND 
Single  Comb  Reds — Eggs,  $6  per  100;  prize 
pens  $1.50  to  $7.60  per  setting.  Laken- 
velders  (belted  chicks),  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Egg  orders  booked 
now      Rose  Lawn  Farms,   Fairfield,  Neb. 


EGGS'.  EGGS!  —  FROM  THOROUGHBRED 
turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Muscovey,  Rouen 
and  Indian  Runner  ducks;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Houdans.  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons,  Games,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Cochins,  Langshans;  Pearl  and  White 
guineas;  Bantams.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1, 
by  the  100  reasonable.  Also  rabbits;  fancy 
pigeons.  Say  what  you  wish.  A  free 
circular.     D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte  Center,  Neb. 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news.  Read  them  carefully. — S.  R. 
McKelvie.  Publisher. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND 
White  Leghorn  eggs,  75c  per  setting;  $2 
per  50.    Wm.  Kemp.  Spring  Ranch,  Neb.  (15 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
from  choicely  mated  pens,  low  prices. 
Mating  list.    William  Lynn.  Minden,  Neb.  (15 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  extra  good  layers,  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
100.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Osborn,  Pawnee  City, 
Neb.  (18 


EGGS    FOR    HATCHING    FROM  LARGE, 
fine  barred  B.  P.  Rocks.  15  for  $1;  100  for 
3.50.     Mrs.    Herman   Briggs,    Clay  Center, 
Neb. 

EGGS  BY  PARCEL  POST— S.  C.  W.  LEG 
norn — 15  for  $1.50.  Ten  years  breeding  and 
buying  the  best.  I.  C.  Trumbauer,  Wayne, 
Neb.    <16 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  .REDS 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  50;  $4.60  per  100.  Satis, 
faction  guaranteed.  F.  M.  Shaver,  Bruning, 
Neb.  (21 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  hens  that  lay— 15  for  $1-50;  100  for 
$5  Mrs.  F.  C  Foster,  Route  1,  Orleans, 
Neb  <15 


EGGS  DELIVERED  BY  PARCEL  POST 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  18  varieties. 
Write  for  prices.  Address,  Walter  Hogue 
Fairfield,  Neb. 


§  a.  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY.  SWEEP 
stakes  winners  pen.  Eggs,  $4,  $6  per  100 
$1  and  $1.60  per  setting.  Frank  Anderson, 
Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


Antelope  Co.  (March  28) — The  month  has 
eiven  us  a  variety  of  weather,  with  more 
snow  than  fell  during  any  previous  month 
this  winter.  In  fact,  this  has  been  the  only 
real  winter  month  of  the  season.  No  farm 
work  to  amount  to  anything  has  yet  been 
done.  The  roads  are  in  quite  good  condi- 
tion once  more.  Hogs  and  cattle  have  been 
moving  to  market  quite  briskly  during  the 
past  month.  Markets:  Hogs,  $8.40;  corn. 
40c;  oats,  26c;  butter,  20c;  butterfat,  31c; 
eggs,   13c. — Claude  Crisp. 

Brown  Co.  (April  5) — March  was  a  month 
of  extremes  in  weather.  There  were  four 
fine  days  when  the  bees  were  out  gathering 
nectar  from  the  newly  pruned  maples.  The 
snow  was  all  gone;  farmers  were  sowing 
wheat  and  disking.  Then  came  the  blizzard 
the  14th — the  worst  for  over  twenty 
years,  resulting  in  a  great  loss  of  stock 
that  drifted  into  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Then 
came  April  to  fool  us,  after  work  had  been 
resumed  again,  with  six  inches  of  snow;  and 
now  there's  plenty  of  mud  and  water,  as- 
well  as  big  drifts  of  snow —William  Halstead. 

North  Butler  Co.  (March  31)— Well,  I  am 
glad  to  have  lived  through  another  winter 
and  to  see  the  yards  and  roadsides  green 
with  bluegrass  once  more.  No  work  in  the 
fields  has  been  done  as  yet,  for  the  soil  is 
too  wet  and  heavy,  but  after  a  few  days  of 
drying  weather  oats  seeding  will  begin 
Wheat  is  in  excellent  condition  as  to  stand 
and  vitality  as  none  was  frozen  this 
winter.  Cattle  of  all  kinds  are  higher 
than  ever  before,  and  hogs  at  $8.50  do  not 
furnish  very  cheap  meat;  but  as  the  good 
old  hen  is  busy  at  her  job  she  helps  us 
out  with  eggs  at  14  cents  a  dozen.  Farmers 
are  getting  busy  securing  their  seed  corn 
and  testing  it.  Hay  is  in  fair  demand,  but 
no  scarcity,  at  $10  per  ton  baled.  A 
food  crop  of  pigs  are  coming  forth  this 
spring. — .1  Wagoner. 

East  Boyd  Co.  (April  5.  Special)  A  wet 
snow  of  over  an  inch  fell  on  the  3d  and 
melted  in  the  afternoon.  This  will  sprout 
all  grain,  and  spring  is  now  surely  at  hand. 
Meadow-larks  and  crows  have  come  back. 
Grass  is  hollering  (in  the  "hollers'),  and 
cattle  say  that  cornstalks  are  played  out 
— N    H.  Blackmer. 

Northwest  Cass  Co.  (April  4)— The 
Easter  storm  did  no  damage  right  here, 
but  the  weather  was  bad  enough.  A  few 
miles  to  the  west  great  havoc  was  wrought, 
however,  and  the  tornado  cloud  was  seen 
from  this  section.  Winter  wheat  looks 
green  and  promising.  Some  field  work  has 
been  commenced  and  early  garden  made. 
The  soil  is  in  fine  shape  and  works  much 
better  than  it  did  last  spring.  Horses 
find  slow  sale.  Markets:  Hogs,  $8.40; 
wheat.  80c;  corn,  43c;  butter,  23c;  eggs, 
15c. — M.   E.  Bushnell. 

Northwest  Clay  Co.  (April  4)— This  montli 


POULTRY 


EGGS — SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons— $1.25  for  15  from  high  scoring  birds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  Rosa  Haga- 
man,  Bennett,  Neb. 


RINGLET  STRAIN  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs,  $1  per  15.  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkey  eggs,  $3  for  11.  Town  Finnell, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Neb. 


R  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  —  LAYING 
strain.  Farm  range.  Eggs,  $4  per  100. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Titman,  Route  No.  1,  Phone 
0-613.    Aurora,  Neb. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Birds  scoring  from  92  to  94.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6  per  100.  J.  B.  Koupal,  R.  No.  2, 
Council   Bluffs,  Iowa. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RBD  EGGS 
from  prize  winning  birds,  76c,  $1  and  $3 
per  15;  $4  and  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Jaeke,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting  from  big,  prize  winning  strains, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100. 
Mary   L.    McKelvie,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively Kulp  strain;  farm  range.  Eggs 
— $1  per  15;  $2.50  for  50;  $4  for  100.  G.  C. 
Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella,  Neb.  (16 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb.  E.  H.  Kissinger, 
proprietor. 


BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners.  Frank  Cottrell,  York,  Neb.  (17 
EGGS  FROM  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND 
Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  15  for  $1.  A.  M 
Neidig,   Madison,   Neb.  (l* 

AL^^FA^I^tAVB  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.    S.  Hunziker,  Sutton 

Neb.  (H 

IOWA  GOLD  MINE— STRONG  GERMINA- 
tion.    $1.25  per  bushel.    Sacks  free.    H.  A. 

Hamilton,  Yutan,  Neb.  

DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  $4 
per  1,000,  50  cents  per  100,  prepaid  any- 
where.  W.  C.  Hebdon,  Blato,  Neb.  (17 
CHOICE  EARLY  AMBER  CANE  SEED 
for  sale  at  75c  per  bushel.  Write  for 
sample.  C.  J.  Miller,  Stratton,  Neb.  (lb 
SEED  CORN,  MILLET,  CANE,  SPELTZ, 
sweet  clover,  timothy.  Everything  in  the 
seed  line  at  Campbell's  Seed  House,  Seward, 

Neb.  

FOR  SALE  — ABOUT  400  BUSHELS  OF 
strictly  pure  Kennedy's  Early  Amber  cane 
seed  at  $2  per  bushel  while  it  lasts.    Sam  1 

Templin,  Davenport,  Neb.   

ALFALFA  SEED  THAT  HAS  STOOD  THE 
test  of  this  climate  for  many  years.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Write  for  price  and 
sample.  J.  L.  Maxson,  Buffalo  Gap,  So 
Dak.    1 


S  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  MY  SPECIALTY 
24  yean.  Snow  white,  persistent  layers, 
vigorous,  beauties  and  debt  payers.  Eggs, 
$1.60  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Geo.  S.  Phillips 
Tecumseh.  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs  from  prize  winning  pen,  $1.25  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Heavy  laying  range  flock. 
$3.50  per  100.  Mrs.  Sam  Scheidegger. 
Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EXCLU- 
sively  choice  pure  bred  stock.  Selected 
eggs:  100.  $4;  50,  $3;  15,  $1.25.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Adam 
A.   Weir.   Clay  Center.  Nebraska. 


KELLERS  CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPING- 
tons.  Direct  from  Kellerstrass  $30  matings. 
Heavy  layers.  Eggs  from  choice  pens  or 
range  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for 
mating  list.  J.  W.  Keller,  Fullerton 
Neb  <16 


WANTED  —  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS. 
Examination  May  3.  Splendid  salaries.  I 
conducted  government  examinations.  Can 
help  you  pass.  Trial  lesson  free.  Write 
Ozment,    45R,    St.  Louis.  

SILOS  

rp  you  WISH  AN  EXPERIENCED  MAN 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  that  concre te 
or  clay  block  silo  you  intend  to  build  write 
me  Have  superintended  the  erection  of 
sTos  the  past  three  seasons  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the 
University.  O.  W.  Sjogren,  1436  S  Street 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  BY  HUNDRED 
or  setting.  Eight  popular  varieties  of 
chickens,  three  varieties  of  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys.  Write  for  prices.  Seward 
County  Poultry  Association,  Beaver  Cross- 
ing, Neb. 


live  stock 

j^-^Xle^lert^ 

Jersey.    F.  E.  Craig,  Crete,  Neb. 


EGGS — BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK— PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3.  4,  5,  cockerel.  1-5, 
$5  per  15-  2.  3,  4,  $2.50  for  15,  $4.50  for  30. 
Farm  range.  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W. 
Feuerstein,  Fremont,  Neb.   


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (EXCLUS- 
ively).  Winners  of  12  ribbons  out  of  15  in 
class.  Grand  sweepstakes  cockerel  and 
breeding  pen.  Silver  cup  for  10  highest 
scoring  birds  in  show  at  Blair  poultry 
show  December  26-30.  Utility  eggs,  $4 
per  100.  C.-E.  McComb,  R.  F.  D.,  Kennard, 
Neb. 

Profit  bv  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in   them.— S.   R.   McKelvie.  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  DOUBLE  STANDARD 
Polled  Durham  herd  bull;  female  Collie 
pup;  Langshan  eggs.  Bargains.  A.  o. 
Rankin,  Oxford,  Neb. 

JJW3S_ 

SCOTCH  "  'COLLIE!  PUPs]  ~  ALSO  TWO 
brood  bitches  two  years  old.  Good  colors. 
Well  bred.  Write  for  prices  and  descrip- 
tion.     Everett  French,  Arlington,  Neb.  (16 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RECIPE  TO  KEEP  SQUIRRELS  FROM 
taking  corn.  Have  had  good  luck  past  two 
years  with  It.  Price  $1.  A.  P.  Abbott 
v>    P"    T>    Mo    2.  "Rot  42.  chapman.  Neb,  (i ' 

If  what  vou  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company.— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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came  ia  warm  and  sunny,  with  plenty  of 
moisture  In  the  ground  for  all  kinds  of 
work.  Many  ventured  into  the  fields  on 
the  2d,  but  found  the  soil  so  wet  and 
heavy  they  pulled  out  again  and  will  wait 
a  few  days.  We  are  having  good  growing 
weather  and  the  wheat  fields  are  a  beautiful 
sight,  as  the  black  soil  is  almost  hidden 
by  green.  There  seems  to  be  no  complaint 
of  dead  wheat.  Most  farmers  wear  their 
best  smiles  and  confess  they  have  never 
seen  a  finer  outlook  for  a  bumper  crop  at 
this  time  of  year.  Stock  is  well-nigh  off  the 
wheat  fields.  A  light  shower  fell  on  the 
2d,  borne  by  a  north  wind,  and  by  noon 
the  next  day  the  air  was  full  of  fine  snow 
for  a  short  time.  Here  and  there  we  find 
that  a  patch  of  potatoes  has  been  planted, 
but  the  majority  have  not  risked  it  yet. 
Gardens  are  being  cleared  preparatory  to 
plowing,  but  no  one  seems  in  a  hurry  to 
begin.  Quite  an  acreage  of  oats  will  be 
sown;  the  corn  acreage  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  grass  is  showing  up 
fine  wherever  the  yards  have  been  raked 
and  the  trash  burned.  The  supply  of  hogs 
is  about  exhausted  and  prime  grades  are 
on  the  advance;  $8.40  is  now  demanded 
for  good  stuff.  We  have  reached  the  tail 
end  of  farm  sales;  I  think  no  more  are 
billed  in  this  vicinity.  The  majority  of 
farmers  are  glad  to  drop  out  of  attend- 
ance and  buckle  into  the  harness.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  a  loss  of  horses  once  more ; 
the  fatal  disease  of  last  fall  has  broken 
gut  and  many  calls  are  being  made  for 
veterinarians.  It  seems  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  mules  are  stricken  than  last 
fall.  I  hope  the  ravages  may  soon  be 
checked,  for  it  is  a  mighty  bad  time  to  be 
losing  horses.  We  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  mules  were  immune  and  that 
we  could  depend  upon  them  and  engines 
for  the  farm  work,  but  it  looks  now  as  it' 
we  shall  have  to  fall  back  upon  steam. 
Those  of  us  who  have  baen  holding  wheat 
for  $1  may  have  to  take  less  than  our 
wise  neighbors  who  let  theirs  loose  early 
at  from  75  to  77  cents.  In  our  markets 
now  the  top  is  about  72  cents  and  we  have 
had  to  stand  the  shrinkage,  leakage  and  loss 
by  rats.  We  would  like  to  know  how  much 
our  neighbors  are  in  the  lead. — E.  L.  Hadley. 

South  Dixon  Co.  (April  4) — The  month  of 
March  has  come  and  gone  with  its  floods 
and  tornadoes;  however,  this  part  of  Ne- 
braska escaped  the  ravages  of  either.  The 
total  precipitation  for  March  was  2.93 
inches,  which  puts  the  ground  in  fine  con- 
dition for  plowing  and  seeding,  though  but 
little  of  either  has  been  done.  A  large 
acreage  of  oats  and  wheat  will  be  sown  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Winter 
wheat  seems  to  be  coming  on  rapidly  these 
spring-like  days.  As  a  rule  farmers  arc 
having  good  luck  with  little  pigs  this 
spring  and  the  high  price  of  porkers  gives 
a  new  impetus  to  the  raising  and  care  of 
brood   sows. — I.    H.  Weaver. 

West  Dodge  Co.  (April  5) — We  have  had 
very  changeable  weather  so  far,  but  it  has 
warmed  up  now  and  feels  like  spring. 
Some  farmers  have  begun  to  put  in  spring 
wheat  and  many  are  plowing  sod.  Fall 
wheat  and  rye  are  in  fine  condition.  Pas- 
tures are  growing  green  and  the  grass  will 
be  welcomed,  as  feed  is  rather  scarce. 
Alfalfa  has  gone  through  the  winter  all 
right,  apparently.  The  assessor  has  started 
on  his  rounds  and  is  searching  out  all  the 
property.  Quite  a  number  of  cattle  and 
hogs'  were  shipped  out  before  the  first  of 
April  so  as  to  get  them  out  of  his  way. 
The  spring  litters  are  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance  and  their  number  is 
about  the  average.  Hog  sickness  still 
prevails. — Albert  Emanuel. 

West  Dundy  Co.  (March  27) — It  has  been 
quite  cold  here  for  several  days,  but  is 
warm  and  spring-like  at  present.  Grass 
will  soon  begin  to  show  the  green.  Stock 
is  in  good  shape.  The  hens  and  incubators 
are  very  busy  now,  and  quite  a  number 
have  young  chicks.  We  had  a  share  of 
the  big  storm  that  swept  the  country, 
but  have  not  heard  of  any  loss  of  stock. 
— Mrs.    E.   J.  Morrill. 

West  Fillmore  Co.  (April  3) — March  was 
rather  cold  and  stormy.  We  had  a  good 
rain  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  wina- 
ing  up  with  a  blizzard.  April  opened  with 
warm  weather,  but  today  rain  is  threat- 
ened. Wheat  looks  fine  and  none  of  it 
was  winter-killed.  There  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  ground.  Farmers  are  busy 
this  week  preparing  the  ground  for  oats, 
which  will  surely  get  a  good  start  this 
spring,  as  the  soil  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition Prices:  Wheat,  72c;  corn,  42c; 
oats,  30c;  hogs,  ?8.40:  butterfat,  31c; 
eggs',   14c. — Albert  Krause. 

South  Garden  Co.  (April  5)— This  is  real 
spring  weather  and  farm  work  is  in  full 
blast.  There  is  plenty  of  moistufe  in  the 
ground.  Two  inches  of  snow  fell  Wednesday 
night,  but  soon  melted.  Many  people  are 
moving  into  the  country;  mostly  Kinkaiders. 
The  sand  hills  country  will  soon  be  full 
of  settlers,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
more. — R.   E.  Sw,anson. 

West  Garden  Co.  (March  31)  — We  are 
having  fine  weather.  The  snow  left  by  the 
big  blizzard  of  the  14th  is  nearly  gone 
now  and  farming  will  begin  with  a  rush 
thiv  week.  The  loss  of  stock  during  that 
blizzard  was  the  worst  in  years.  Some 
ranchers  in  this;  county  lost  as  high  as 
1,200  head.  Winter  grain  is  looking  fine 
and  growing  rapidly.  Indications  are  that 
(the  crop  of  spring  colts  will  be  unusually 
.small.  Markets:  Hay,  $4;  wheat,  75c; 
fcorn,  40c;  oats,  45c;  hogs,  $8.25;  butter.  20c; 
butterfat,   31c;  eggs,   12^0. — E.  F.  Cheney. 

GarrleUl  Co.  (April  1) — During  March  we 
•received  .95  of  an  inch  of  moisture,  which 
was  needed  by  wheat  and  rye  and  put  the 
soil  in  good  shape  for  spring  work.  Frost 
,1s  out  of  the  ground  now  and  talk  of  seed- 
Jng  is  in  order.  Fall  grain  is  looking  fairly 
.well.  The  big  blizzard  killed  a  good  many 
.eattle.  and  rather  poor  luck  with  the  pig 
crop  is  reported.  Most  of  the  fat  stock 
has  been  shipped  out.  There  seems  to  be 
no  disease  among  stock.  Markets:  Corn. 
#0c;  wheat,  70c;  hogs,  $8.20;  butterfat, 
30c. — J.   A.   Body  field. 

Southwest  Greeley  Co.  (March  29)— For 
the  last  two  weeks  we  have  been  having 
Wintry  weather.  Some  farmers  began  field 
work  from  the  10th  to  12th.  but  on  the 
14th  we  were  visited  by  the  worst  blizzard 
in  years,  and  some  livestock  perished  in  the 
storm  for  lack  of  protection.  No  potatoes 
were  planted  here  on  Good  Friday  unless 
with  a  pickaxe.  For  the  last  two  days  we 
have  had  good  drying  weather  and  it  looks 
a*  if  spring  work  will  be  in  full  blast  next 
waek.  l.havje  hear.d.  the  .women,  folks 
.whistling  about  gathering  eggs  by  the 
basketful.     The.  pig  crop  is'  coming  on  q-uite 


steadily.  Hogs  have  risen  to  $8.30;  there  Is 
no  sickness  among  them. — William  Sautter. 

Harlan  Co.  (April  5) — Owing  to  the 
severe  weather  about  Good  Friday  the 
planting  of  potatoes  was  postponed  until 
now,  but  it  seems  that  the  acreage  will  be 
more  than  usual.  Some  oats  was  sown 
this  week  and  the  soil  is  in  good  condition 
to  be  worked.  Reports  indicate  that  some 
winter  wheat  has  been  killed,  but  at  this 
time  it  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the 
acreage  that  will  have  to  be  planted  to 
some  other  crop. — A.  O.  Bloom. 

Hayes  Co.  (March  31) — This  month  came 
in  with  great  promise,  but  failed  of  fulfill- 
ment and  ended  stormily.  We  had  one  of 
the  worst  blizzards  that  has  been  known 
in  this  section  for  many  years,  besides 
several  minor  snow  storms  and  much  cold 
weather.  Stock  is  looking  well  and  winter 
wheat  is  in  good  shape.  Spring  seeding 
has  begun. — D.  L.  Christner. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(April  5) — Thus  far  this  section  has  been 
fortunate  in  escaping  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
This  week  we  had  a  combination  of  rain, 
sleet  and  snow,  averaging  one  inch  of 
moisture.  The  snow  was  wet  and  lay  where 
it  fell.  Some  seeding  of  wheat  is  being 
done.  Preparation  for  spring  work  is  pro- 
gressing vigorously.  All  stock  is  looking 
well.  Warm  days  and  April  showers  are 
needed  by  the  pastures.  Low  places  in  the 
roads  show  where  our  road  funds  could  be 
used   to   advantage. — Charles   S.  Saiser. 

Central  Nance  Co.  (April  5) — March  was 
a  stormy,  windy  month,  with  but  few 
pleasant  days.  Potato  planting  has  now 
begun.  The  ground  is  in  fair  shape  for 
spring  work,  and  if  we  have  good  weather 
plowing  will  soon  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Stock  has  felt  the  effect  of  the  storms. 
Many  people  here  feared  a  bad  storm 
Easter  evening,  but  the  threatening  clouds 
traveled  high  and  rapidly,  going  northeast. 
We  are  thankful  to  have  escaped  their  fury. 
Prices:  Corn,  45c;  wheat,  75c;  oats.  30c; 
eggs,  14c;  butter,  25c  to  30c. — S.  Gilbert. 

Nemaha    Co.    (April    5)  —  Easter  storms 


gave  us  heavy  winds  and  some  hail,  but  no 
serious  damage  was  done.  We  are  having 
spring  weather  now;  the  buds  are  swelling 
and  pastures  getting  green.  Farmers  are 
cutting  stalks  and  plowing  for  oats.  Lots 
of  manure  has  been  hauled  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  and  a  few  potatoes  have  been 
planted  this  month.  Early  garden  is  now- 
being  made.  The  wheat  and  all  stock  have 
gone  through  the  winter  in  splendid  shape. 
Not  much  grain  is  moving  now.  Markets: 
Eggs,  14c;  hens.  12c;  butterfat,  31c. — G.  G. 
Gilbert. 

Polk  Co.  (April  5)- — During  the  past  week 
the  farmers  have  been  in  the  fields  putting 
in  oats,  plowing,  and  cutting  stalks.  Now 
that  they  see  the  green  grass  farmers  are 
asking  for  milch  cows  and  also  for  sows, 
though  not  many  of  either.  Prices:  Corn, 
40c;  oats,  28c;  wheat,  75c;  hogs,  $8.35; 
eggs,   13c;    butter,    25c. — E.    A.  Olson. 

Central  Red  Willow  Co.  (April  5)— The 
month  of  March  gave  us  winter  in  plenty, 
yet  we  had  all  sorts  of  weathei — warm 
enough  for  June;  cold  enough  for  January; 
snow,  rain,  ice  and  mud.  On  Easter  Sunday 
we  had  a  thunder  shower,  and  another 
since.  Wheat  is  coming  up  in  fine  shape. 
No  potatoes  were  planted  on  Good  Friday, 
as  the  ground  was  frozen;  but  now  it  is 
warm  and  the  grass  is  starting.  Not  many 
sugar  beets  will  be  put  in  here  this  spring. 
Stock  has  come  through  with  plenty  of 
feed.  When  we  eat  pork  it  seems  like 
eating  gold.  There  has  been  no  loss  of  stock 
except  in  the  cornfields. — Phoebe  J.  Taylor. 

West  Seotts  Bluff  Co.  (April  1)— We  had 
almost  all  kinds  of  weather  during  March, 
from  the  worst  blizzard  in  twenty-eight 
years  on  the  13th  (unlucky  day!)  to  days 
as  warm  and  sunny  as  in  summer.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  remaining  banks 
the  snow  has  vanished  and  winter  grain 
is  beginning  to  look  green.  Grass  is  start- 
ing in  good  shape  an  I  it  looks  as  if  we 
shall  have  early  pasture.  Stock  generally 
is  in   good  condition.     A  few  farmers,  for 

(Continued  to  Page  466) 


iNGECCf 

Engines 

A  BIG  MONEY  SAVER 

An  engine  that  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
on  to  work  right  in  all  kinds  of  weather — 
a  fuel  saver  —  an  easy  starter  —  a  steady 
worker. 

The  "INGECO"  is  just  that  kind  of  an  en- 
cine  and  besides  its  reliability  it  has  a 
record  for  keeping  out  of  the  repair  shop — 
it  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity — there  is  noth- 
Hg  to  get  out  of  order.  Once  set  it  runs 
constantly  without  trouble. 

From  1  M  to  60  H.  P.  Stationary. 
Portable,   Semi-Portable  Types. 
Find  out  about  "INGECO"  Engines 
before  you  make  another  move  on  the 
engine  question — you'll  be  ahead 
in   money   and  satisfaction. 
International  Gas  Engine  Co. 
157  Holthoff  Place,  Cudahy,  Wis. 


(Suburb 
Milwsuke 


In  1918— What? 


Many  a  car  will  run 
well  for  one  summer.  But 
in  five  years  from  now 
where  will  flimsy  cars  be? 
And  what  will  they  cost 
in  the  meantime? 

"Dear  Mr.  Olds :  I  have  run 
one  of  your  cars  for  75,000  miles, 
and  it  still  runs  as  well  as  any 
new  car  I  know." 

That's  from  one  of  the  letters 
which  come  to  me  constantly. 

And  legions  of  men  saying  such 
things  to  others  give  to  my  cars 
the  place  they  hold  after  26  years 
of  car  building. 

It  Isn't  Easy 

It  isn't  easy  in  these  days  of 
fierce  competition  to  build  a  really 
honest  car.  In  Reo  the  Fifth  it 
means  $200  more  than  such  a  car 
need  cost. 

And  nearly  all  that  extra  cost  is 
hidden.  It  is  years,  sometimes, 
before  users  learn  its  meaning. 


Note  what  it  means  to  the 
maker.  He  must  have  all  steel 
made  to  formula.   To  make  sure 


*By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

of  its  strength  he  must  analyze  it 
twice. 

Each  driving  part  must  be  given 
all  the  strength  it  needs,  then  50 
per  cent  extra  strength  must  be 
added. 

He  must  use  big  tires — we  use 
34x4 — to  cut  down  tire  upkeep. 
He  must  use  roller  bearings — we 
use  15 — where  common  ball  bear- 
ings cost  one-fifth  as  much. 

To  escape  all  flaws  he  must  use 
drop  forgings.  We  use  190.  He 
must  use  a  $75  magneto — a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor  —  big  brake 
drums,  big  springs. 

He  must  test  his  gears  in  a  50- 
ton  crusher.  He  must  test  his 
engines  for  48  hours  in  many  radi- 
cal ways. 

And  he  must  have  scores  of  in- 
spectors and  testers  watching 
every  part  of  that  car. 

To  the  User 

To  the  user  it  means  an  almost 
trouble-proof  car.  A  car  with  low 
cost  of  upkeep.  A  car  that  meets 
every  strain. 

A  car  that  continues,  year  after 
year,  to  render  perfect  service. 
And  a  car  that  saves  hundreds  of 


dollars  in 
trouble. 


repairs,    upkeep  and 


You  get  this  all  in  Reo  the 
Fifth,  and  countless  users  know  it. 
And  you  get  it  at  an  underprice. 
For  all  this  extra  cost  is  saved  by 
our  wonderful  factory  efficiency. 

We  save  20  per  cent  in  one  way 
alone — by  building  a  single  model. 
Every  machine  and  tool  in  this 
factory  is  adapted  to  this  one  car. 

And  we  make  all  our  own  parts. 
That's  how  a  car  such  as  I  de- 
scribe can  be  sold  at  the  Reo 
price. 

New  Control 

This  car  has  our  new  control. 
All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
one  center  rod,  entirely  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  done  by  moving  this 
rod  only  three  inches  in  each  of 
four  directions. 

There  are  no  levers  to  clog  the 
way  of  the  driver.  Both  brakes 
are  operated  by  foot  pedals.  And 
this  car,  like  all  the  leading  cars, 
has  the  left  side  drive. 


Write  for  our  catalog  and  we'll 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo  show- 
room.   They  are  everywhere. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  Inches 
Tires  — 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  electric 

lights 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Made  with 

5  and  2 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield, 
gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets-all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  $1 7CX 
(Cray  &  Davis  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted.  ) 
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MONITOR  DOUBLE  DISC  DRILL 
Increases  the  Yield 
Raises  the  Grade 
Saves  20*  of  the  Seed 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  carefully  tested  out  the  MONITOR  DOUBLE 
DISC  DRILL  and  in  every  case  have  found  that  it  increases  the  yield, 
usually  from  three  to  seven  bushels  to  the  acre  —  raises  the  grade  and  saves 
at  least  20%  of  the  seed.    It  will  actually  save  its  cost  in  a  single  season. 

THE  MONITOR  WAY  IS  THE  ONLY  RIGHT  WAY 

It  deposits  the  seed  on  the  downward  turn  of  the  disc  —  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow — in  two  rows,  one  inch  apart  and  covers  it  with  moist  soil 
and  not  dry  top  earth  as  is  done  by  other  drills. 

Owing  to  its  uniform  depth  the  seed  all  comes  up  at  the  same  time  — 
ripens  evenly,  insuring  better  grade  —  increased  yield  with  less  seed  —  it  pays 
for  itself. 

The  MONITOR  DRILL  cannot  be  clogged  in  any  soil,  mud,  gumbo  or  in 
weedy  or  cornstalk  ground,  and  its  draft  is  one-third  lighter  than  any  other. 

Our  FREE  Illustrated  Book  on  Monitor  Drills  will  interest  you.   Write  for  it  today. 
The  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  in  your  neighborhood 


sells  Monitor  Drills.  Look  him  up. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  60 

MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 

SOLD  BY  HOME  OFFICE  AND  ALL  BRANCH  HOUSES 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORE  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  Is 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  TOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  In  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES — YOU  UNLOAD.  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mall  as  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  1001  no.  isth  st.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

816  Court  Street  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


LUMBER  BARGAINS 

SHIPPED  DIBECT  TO  YOU  FROM  MILL,  you  are  thus  SAVING  the 
immense  profits  of  middlemen  and  freight,  handling  charges,  etc.,  if  re- 
shipped  to  you.  We  furnish  everything  complete  in  a  house  from  sills  to 
shingles,  all  of  fine  Washington  Fir  and  Cedar. 

If  you  plan  any  building,  write  us  for  suggestions  and  our  money- 
saving  prices.    EVERY  CARLOAD  GUARANTEED. 

Dept.  L  MODERN  LUMBER  CO.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


The  Overland  Packer  and  Mulcher 

zes  the  clods,  fills  the  holes  and  air  spaces  in  seedbed, 
the  ground  and  makes  a  shallow,  loos-e  mulch  on  top 
prevents  evaporation  of  moisture.  It  makes  an  ideal 
feedbed.  It  also  breaks  the  crust,  closes  the 
cracks  in  the  surface  and  presses  the  roots 
of  alfalfa  and  fall  wheat  into  the  ground 
and  prevents  plant  dying  from  exposure  to 
wind  and  sun  if  used  as  soon  as  ground 
thaws    out    in    the  spring. 

WALKER     MANUFACTURING  CO. 

26 — 12TH  ST.        COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


"lore  Potatoes" 

From  srroand  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 

planting  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate   A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc 
A :  J    PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  P         9TKKLINO  UX. 
Stock  Carried  at  Omaha. 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  !»'^ 


CAKBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carboodale,  Pt. 


•Sweet  Clover  Seed — Large  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
ind  circular  how  to  grow  it  sent  free  on  re- 
niest    Edw.  IS.  Barton,  Box  32.  Falmouth.  R? 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Locust  Borers 

My  black  locust  trees  are  troubled 
by  a  worm  called  borers.  Please  tell 
me  what  is  the  cause  of  their  pres- 
ence and  how  I  can  get  rid  of  them. 
The  trees  have  been  out  about  eight 
years,  but  have  been  bothered  by  the 
borers  only  for  the  last  two  years. 
— P.  W.  S.,  Chase  Co. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  success- 
fully fight  the  borers  in  black  locust. 
We  know  of  no  treatment  that  is 
practicable  to  control  them.  Black 
locust  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
timber  trees  that  grows  in  Nebraska, 
and  would  be  planted  much  more 
extensively  if  the  ravages  of  the 
borers  were  not  so  serious.  In  many 
cases  the  borers  attack  the  trees  the 
first  or  second  year  after  planting 
and  riddle  them  above  ground.  Usually 
after  a  year  or  two  the  planters 
become  discouraged  and  let  the  locust 
plantation  go  by  default.  It  is  seldom 
that  trees  are  bothered  much  after 
being  planted  eight  years.  Borers  are 
usually  more  numerous  during  dry 
years  than  in  seasons  of  more  rainfall. 

We  know  of  several  plantations  that 
were  riddled  for  several  successive 
years  after  planting  and  each  year 
the  trees  were  mowed  to  the  ground. 
These  eventually  got  the  start  of  the 
borers  and  since  becoming  well  estab- 
lished the  borers  have  had  little 
effect  on  them.  After  a  good  root 
system  is  established  new  shoots 
spring  up  readily  from  a  stump  and 
these  vigorous,  strong-growing  shoots 
are  not  so  susceptible  to  the  borers. 
While  the  borers  keep  working  in  a 
plantation  the  weaker  trees  may  be 
cut  out  for  fire  wood,  posts  or  poles 
and  the  sprouts  will  usually  keep 
ahead  of  the  borers  until  they  are 
post  size. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  keep 
cutting  out  the  trees  most  affected 
and  allow  the  sprouts  to  make  new 
trees;  in  this  way  you  will  renew 
your  plantation. 


Transplanting  Trees 

Much  care  should  be  exercised  in 
planting  and  trimming  back  trees  and 
plants  set  in  the  spring.  Farmers 
and  home  owners  in  Nebraska  spend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  for  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  that 
fail  to  grow  when  planted.  The 
greater  part  of  these  failures  are  not 
due  to  inferior  trees  or  careless 
handling  by  the  nurserymen  and  tree 
dealers,  but  to  careless  handling  and 
planting. 

It  is  very  important  that  planting 
be  done  to  a  good  depth,  and  that  the 
soil  be  packed  firmly  to  bring  it  in 
close  contact  with  the  feeding  roots. 
Many  planters  who  have  formerly 
tilled  the  heavy  clay  soils  of  eastern 
states,  where  the  rainfall  is  greater 
than  in  Nebraska,  are  inclined  to 
leave  the  lighter  soil  here  too  loose 
about  the  roots.  On  the  average 
Nebraska  soil  the  holes  should  be 
dug  large  enough  to  admit  the  roots 
in  their  natural  position  so  the  tree 
will  set  three  or  four  inches  deeper 
than  in  the  nursery  row.  Unless  the 
subsoil  is  hard  pan  or  a  similar  for- 
mation it  should  not  be  loosened  more 
than  a  few  inches  below  where  the 
roots  will  set.  As  the  soil  is  being 
filled  in  about  the  roots  it  should  be 
packed  very  firmly  with  the  feet  or 
with  a  tamping  pole.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  bruising  the  roots. 
The  top  four  inches  should  be  left 
loose  to  serve  as  a  mulch. 

If  the  soil  is  moist  enough  to  ball 
when  pressed  in  the  hand,  ordinarily 
no  water  need  be  applied.  If  water  is 
applied  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
hole  and  be  allowed  to  entirely  soak 
away  before  the  planting  is  done.  Or 
it  may  be  applied  after  the  most  of 
the  soil  has  been  placed  about  the 
roots  and  has  been  firmly  packed. 
After  the  water  has  settled  into  the 
ground  the  balance  of  the  soil  should 
be  placed  about  the  tree.  Trees  and 
plants  should  never  be  set  in  mud, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  pack  mud  firmly, 
and  when  It  dries  it  dries  away  from 
the  roots  and  truuk  and  allows  the 
roots  to  dry  out. 

It  is  estimated  that  but  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  feeding  roots  are  taken 
up  with  a  tree  when  it  is  dug  in  the 
nursery.  Since  the  tops  and  roots  of 
trees  are  mutually  dependent,  there 
exists  a  nice  balance  between  tops 
and  roots  as  they  stand  in  the  nur- 


CANADA'S  OFFERING 

To  Tha  Settler  Western  Canada  Is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads  lDnew 

Districts  of  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta,  ther*  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  In  3  years'  time  will  be 
worth  from  $20  to  $26  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 
Canada  have  been  built  In  ad 
vance  of  settlement,  and  In  a  short  time 
there  will  not  be  a  settler  who  need  be 
more  t-ban  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
of  railway.  Hallway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri- 
can Settler  Is  at  home  In  Western  Canada. 
He  1b  not  a  stranger  In-  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  1b  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates.  Sec,  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb.  p 

or  address  Supt.  or  immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


UI1  I  'C  EVERGREEN 
11  ILL.  9  WINDBREAKS 

MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 


Protect  your  buildings,  fields,  stock  and  or- 
chards from  destructive  winds,  spring  frosts.^ 
Get  lugger  crops.   Make  bigger  profits.  r'jaut" 
a  Hill  Evergreen  Windbreak.  Keep  Louse  and ] 
barn  warmer.  Save  fuel,  feed,  money. 

FREE  BOOK  TELLS  HOW 

66  years'  experience.  Biggest  evergreen  growers  1 
In  the  world.   Fifty  million  evergreens  In  stock. 
Also  shade  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  Write  today  r 
for  Hill's  Illustrated  Evergreen  Book  and  List  of  [ 
Big  Bargain  Offers.   Evergreen  Specialists. 
I  O.Hill  NurseryiCo.,lnc,,224  Cedar  St.  .Dundee, III. 


GOOD  TREES 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our 
nursery  to  you.  Are  you  Intending  to  set  a 
commercial  orchard,  or  one  for  your  own 
use?  We  handle  all  kinds  of  high  grade  trees 
and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's"  worth 
while.  Send  for  our  1913  catalog.  Wrlteatonce. 
A  postal  brings  it.  Premiums  for  early  orders. 

If  yea  need  &  spray  pump  or  spraying 
material,  we  can  interest  you.  They  save 
your  crops  of  fruit,  your  potatoes  from 
blight  and  bugs,  your  stock;  from  mange  and 
lice,  and  rid  your  chicken  house  of  mites. 
The  expense  is  trifling  compared  with  such 
losses.  Address — 

Falls  City  Nursery 

FALLS    CITY.  NEBRASKA 

Seed  Oafs  and  Seed  Corn 

TWO    LEADING    VARIETIES    OF    OATS  i 

KHERSON    AND    SWEDISH  SELECT 
Also  four  varieties  of  SEED  CORN.  These 
S'.ed  are  all  my  own  growing  and  selection.  I 
The  Variety,   Purity  and  Vitality   of  these 
seeds  can  be  certified  by  the  Nebraska  Pure 
Seed    and    Grain    Growers'  Association. 

Write  Today  for  My  New  Catalog. 
FRANK   J.   RIST  HUMBOLDT.  NEB. 

SEEDS 

Fire  dried  SEED  CORN  husked  before  the  I 
frost  Dried  on  Independent  ear  seed  racks 
with  air  and  steam  heat.  SURE  TO  GROW, 
because  germ  is  preserved.  Also  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOG,  and 
also  receive  free  useful  SOUVENIR. 
FRED  ECHTENKAMP,     Box  D,  Arlington,  Nebraska 

5000  bus.  SEED  CORN 

From'Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 
Reid's  YeUow  Dent.  Silver  Mine. 
White  Cap  Yellow,  Legal  Tender, 
Blair  YeUow,  Neb.  While  Prize.  Pride  ol  the  North. 
Blair  While.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue. 

Aye  Bros.,  box  6  Blair,  Neb. 

Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 


IT  PAYS  BIG  TO  SOW 

Dwarf  Essex 


RAPE 


Wonderful  Bummer  pasture  for  sheep,  hogs  or 
cattle.  Yields  20  tons  forage  per  acre.  Ourseed 
extrachoice.  the  best  in  the  world.  Circular  how 
to  grow  it  with  price  of  seed  on  application. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.  Dept.  14-  DES  MOINES  IA. 

CEEI)  PITRII  Golden  Row,  Reid's  Yellow 
wECU  liUlM  Dent,  Nebraska  White  Prise 
ind  Sliver  Mine.  Gathered  early  and  dried 
on  racks  in  our  furnace-heated  seed  house. 
Write  for  27th  annual  price  list. 
LEE  SMITH  *  SONS  DESOTO,  NEB. 


PLANT 


Wisconsin  Silver  King.  It  is  a  heavy  ylelder 
and  will  mature  a  crop  of  corn  in  100  to  110 
days.  Give  it  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Send 
for  sample.    H.  H.  MEYER.  Fontanel!*.  Neh. 

REID'S  YELLOW  DENT,  pure  seed  corn 
bred  for  YIELD.  Good  type  but  not  SHOW 
corn.  Only  a  few  bushels  of  this  seed  for 
sale.  Price  $2.50  per  bushel.  Member  Ne- 
braska Pure  Grain  &  Seed  Growers'  Assn. 
W.  A.  &  R.  R.  Seymour.  North  Bend,  Neb. 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in   them. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher 
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sery.  With  the  loss  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  feeding  roots,  and  the  injury  from 
exposure  in  shipping,  it  is  essential 
that  careful  planting  be  done,  and  the 
top  pruned  severely  to  again  balance 
tops  and  roots.  As  a  rule  at  least 
one-half  of  the  leaf-bearing  wood 
should  be  removed  to  balance  up  the 
tree  so  it  can  start  growth  readily 
and  to  come  through  the  dry,  warm 
weather  so  often  prevailing  without 
injury. 

Pruning  back  of  the  tops  at  plant- 
ing time  not  only  enables  the  tree  to 
become  established  and  start  growth, 
but  also  gives  the  tree  the  proper 
heading  back  and  shaping  that  it 
should  have.  The  crowding  in  the 
nursery  row  tends  to  make  trees 
rather  slender  and  top-heavy.  To 
correct  this,  and  bring  the  tree  nearer 
the  ground  and  make  it  stocky,  which 
is  essential  in  our  windy  climate,  this 
pruning  back  should  be  done,  if  for 
no  other  reason.  From  four  to  seven 
limbs  should  be  left,  well  distributed 
up  and  down  the  trunk  with  no  two 
coming  out  nearly  opposite.  In  set- 
ting the  tree  the  lowest  and  strongest 
limbs  should  be  placed  to  the  south- 
west, and  if  not  closer  than  eighteen 
inches  to  the  ground  it  should  be 
left  shortened  back  about  one-half. 
Those  left  above  should  be  cut  back 
from  one-third  to  one-half  their  length. 

All  of  the  more  porous  wooded  trees 
and  plants,  such  as  peaches,  Amer- 
ican plums  and  roses,  should  be 
trimmed  back  more  severely.  Peaches 
are  usually  cut  to  a  stub  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  high  with  the  side 
branches  cut  back  to  within  four  to 
six  inches  of  the  trunk.  Roses  and 
like  plants  should  be  cut  back  almost 
to  the  ground.  The  tops  of  these  dry 
out  very  rapidly  if  dry,  hot  weather 
prevails  before  the  roots  are  estab- 
lished, and  they  often  die  even  though 
in  first  class  condition  when  planted. 

Trees  and  plants  may  be  well 
planted  and  rightly  trimmed  back, 
but  for  good  results  they  must  also 
have  the  right  culture  during  the 
early  part  of  the  first  season  after 
planting.  Thorough,  clean  cultivation 
should  be  given,  and  if  extremely  dry 
weather  prevails  the  trees  should  be 
watered,  especially  during  the  critical 
period  (May,  June  and  July).  U  care- 
fully handled  during  this  period  trees 
and  plants  will  have  established 
themselves  and  very  little  trouble 
will  be  met  in  keeping  them  growing 
nicely.  The  writer  believes  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  trees  and  plants  that 
die  the  first  season  after  planting 
could  be  made  to  grow  and  do  well 
by  more  careful  planting  and  trim- 
ming back,  and  better  culture  during 
the  early  part  of  the  first  season. 


Retarding  Fmit  Buds 

From  Florists'  Exchange: 
In  our  daily  papers  advice  is  offered 
to  fruit-growers  who  fear  warm 
weather  of  the  winter  will  advance 
the  development  of  fruit  buds,  to 
their  injury  later,  that  they  pile  ice 
and  snow  over  the  ground  above  the 
roots  and  about  the  trees  to  keep  the 
roots  dormant.  While  snow  and  ice 
under  such  trees  may  result  in  some 
benefit,  it  would  not  be  in  the  way 
of  retarding  the  buds  were  the  air 
warm  above  ground. 

Of  course,  if  one  could  find  a  lot 
of  ice  and  snow  to  place  in  an  orchard 
when  warm  weather  sets  in  it  would 
retard  the  buds  by  cooling  the  air, 
but  the  keeping  of  the  roots  dormant 
by  an  ice  or  snow  covering  would 
have  little  effect  were  the  air  warm 
about  the  buds.  It  is  a  question  of 
temperature  above  ground  rather  than 
below  it.  This  fact  is  well  known  to 
many  who  have  observed  the  behavior 
of  a  tree  or  vine  growing  outdoors,  a 
:  branch  of  which  in  some  manner  has 
found  its  way  into  a  heated  building, 
i  This  branch  will  be  in  full  leaf  in 
the  depth  of  winter  when  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  tree  will  be  entirely 
dormant. 

Vines  growing  outdoors  will  often 
have  a  branch  work  its  way  into  a 
greenhouse,  through  'some  crevice,  in 
the  summer,  and  when  winter  comes 
i  the  warm  air  it  meets  will  cause  it 
to  form  foliage  and  growth,  while  all 
the  other  branches  being  outside  re 
main  dormant  until  winter  ends. 

It  is  the  warmth  the  buds  meet 
with,  not  what  the  roots  are  experi 
encing  that  governs  the  question  of 
growth.  The  roots  may  be  in  a  warm 
soil,  but  if  the  branches  are  where 
it  is  freezing  there  will  be  no  bursting 
of  buds  until  conditions  known  to 
be  of  a  nature  impatient  to  make  an 
early  change. 


AN  OLEO  CREED 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  no 
intention  of  opening  up  the  whole 
oleomargarine  question  at  this  time, 
as  I  believe  it  would  be  futile,  but 
since  Brother  Little  has  taken  a  shot 
at  me  it  may  be  well  to  state  my 
position. 

I  believe  that  oleo  is  a  wholesome 
product. 

I  believe  that  it  is  cleaner  than  the 
creamery  product,  handled  as  the 
cream  is  on  many  farms  and  at  many 
receiving  stations. 

I  believe  that  it  can  be  sold  cheaper 
than  the  average  winter  price  of 
butter,  and  that  the  laboring  man 
would  rather  have  it  than  to  do 
without  a  spread  for  his  bread. 

I  believe  that,  since  butter  (or 
oleo)  is  more  a  relish  than  a  food  and 
palatability  has  much  to  do  with  the 
enjoyment  of  eating  and  proper 
digestion,  the  demand  for  color 
should  not  be  denied. 

I  believe  that  allowing  winter  butter 
to  be  colored  in  imitation  of  June 
butter  and  at  the  same  time  penal- 
izing oleo  colored  likewise  is  dis- 
crimination of  the  rankest  sort. 

I  believe  in  pure  food  and  pure 
food  laws,  and  in  everything,  oleo 
included,  selling  on  its  merits.  But 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
this  b£  said  to  be  pure  food  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  tax  on  color  is 
productive  of  more  fraud  than  any 
other  means  that  might  be  employed 
to  control  the  sale  of  oleo.  The  fraud 
is  practiced,  not  to  palm  it  off  as 
butter,  for  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  oleo  on  its  merits,  but  to  avoid 
the  tax. 

I  believe  that  the  dairymen  should 
be  consistent  when  they  say  they  do 
not  object  to  oleo  being  sold  as  oleo. 
This  they  can  do  by  taking  the  tax 
off  of  colored  oleo  and  placing  a 
minimum  tax  on  all  oleo,  sufficient 
simply  to  pay  for  inspection  to  see 
that  it  is  sold  under  its  proper  title. 

I  believe  in  a  square  deal.  When 
imitation  jellies,  catsups,  or  any  other 
imitation  foodstuff  is  sold  the  govern- 
ment asks  that  it  be  sold  under  its 
true  name,  but  does  not  ask  that  a 
tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  shall  be 
placed  on  it  for  being  colored  in 
imitation  of  the  pure  product.  Truly 
"consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel." 

I  believe  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  creamery  trust  was  stronger 
and  better  organized  than  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  other  foodstuffs. 

I  believe  in  the  dairy  cow  standing 
on  her  own  pegs.  That  she  should 
be  neither  subsidized  nor  benefited  by 
the  crippling  of  any  other  industry. 
If  cow  butter  cannot  compete  with 
steer  butter  on  an  equal  footing  the 
cow  had  better  turn  her  energies  to 
making  tallow. 

I  believe  in  the  dairy  industry.  I 
am  now  beginning  to  equip  a  dairy 
farm,  and  by  fall  expect  to  be  cashing 
a  cream  check  every  two  or  three 
days,  but  I  am  not  asking  for  class 
legislation  to  make  that  business  pay.' 
If  the  dairy  cow  cannot  compete  with 
the  beef  steer,  then  I  will  grow  her 
brother. 

I  have  not  written  to  my  congress- 
man as  Mr.  Little  suggests,  but  if 
ever  I  do  it  will  be  to  ask  him  to 
aid  to  repeal  the  most  infamous  and 
the  rankest  piece  of  discrimination 
ever  supported  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States;  a  law  that  is  a  breeder 
of  deceit  and  fraud;  a  law  Lhat  is 
keeping  butter  or  its  substitute  from 
the  poor  man's  table  by  putting  the 
price  beyond  his  reach. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  how 
far  things  might  be  carried.  Suppose 
the  growers  of  nutmegs  should  ask 
for  a  tax  on  wooden  nutmegs.  The 
manufacturers  of  jellies  and  catsups 
ask  for  a  tax  on  the  imitation  stuff. 
The  Vermont  maple  syrup  makers 
ask  for  a  tax  on  the  maple  "flavored 
syrup  that  sells  for  the  pure  quill 
unless  the  pure  food  law  steps  in.  Or 
the  sheep  man  might  demand  a  tax 
on  goats  because  goat  meat  is  sold 
as  a  substitute  for  mutton. 

I  am  willing  to  be  "set  right"  on 
this  question,  but  so  far  have  failed 
to  see  anything  that  looked  like  a 
plausible  argument  advanced  by  the 
dairy  interests  for  a  tax  on  colored 
oleo.  If  coloring  oleo  is  wrong,  tax- 
ing it  does  not  make  it  right. 

Keith  Co.  H.  D.  LUTE. 


The  government  has  been  conduct- 
,  ing  experiments  that  show  that  butter 
made  from  sweet  cream  has  better 
keeping  qualities  than  butter  made 
from  sour  cream.    Sweet  cream  but- 
1  ter  is  a  novelty  to  most  of  us. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Save  Their  Cost 
Every  Year  of  Use 

If  you  are  thinking  about  buying  a  cream  separator,  and 
have  only  a  small  amount  of  ready  cash  to  invest,  don't  be 
tempted  to  put  your  money  into  one  of  the  so-called  "cheap" 
machines. 

Why  pay  your  hard-earned  money  for  a  "cheap,"  trashy 
machine,  when  you  can  buy  a  reliable 
De  Laval  upon  such  liberal  terms  that 

It  will  more  than  save  its  cost 

while  yon   are  paying  for  itu 

When  you  buy  a  De  Laval  you  have 
positive  assurance  that  your  machine  will 
be  good  for  at  least  twenty  years  of  service, 
during  which  time  it  will  save  every  possi- 
ble dollar  for  you  and  earn  its  original  cost 
over  and  over  again. 

If  you  purchase  the  so-called  "cheap" 
separator,  you  must  pay  cash  in  advance 
and  then  take  the  chance  of  the  machine  becoming  worthless 
after  a  year  or  two  of  use,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cream  it  will  waste 
while  it  does  last. 

More  De  Laval  machines  are  in  use  than  any  other  make. 
There  is  a  reason.  Be  sure  to  see  the  local  De  Laval  agent  and 
SEE  and  TRY  a  De  Laval  before  you  buy  any  cream  separator. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.     Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Buy  Your  LAST 
Separator  FIRST. 


If  you  have  never  owned  a 
separator  don't  buy  care- 
lessly, only  to  find  that  you 
need  and  want  a  really  good 
machine.  If  you  have  a  worn 
out  or  unsatisfactory  sepa- 
rator, let  your  next  be  a  life- 
time investment.  Get  a 

Great  Western 


first  instead  of  "work* 
ng  up  to  it.'*  Get  our  free  Art 
Book  on  Separating  Cream  and 
Handling  Milk.  Shows  best 
methods,  gives  results  of  exten- 
sive experiments  and  informa- 
tion found  nowhereelse.  Make 


Nets*14eoperTon 

From  Ensilage  in 

ChampionSilo 


C.  L.  Hurd,  Malnrlght,  Okla.,  bought 
140  head  of  steers  at*58  per  head.  Fed 
200  tons  of  ensilage  and  $378  worth  of 
cotton  seed  meal.  Sold  them  for  $81 
per  head,  bringing  814  per  ton  for  his 
ensilage. 


DoYou  Make$1502? '  «=nr  - 
Per  Acre  Prof  it  onCorn  j  |jjj=g;  j 

!  ■=»  j 

f'..JIH»aHr  '; 


$10  to  $15 


book  tells  how 
at  once.  Address 


Our 


Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 

295- C  Second  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  111. 


When  You  Are 

ready  to  investigate 
the  silo  question, 
won't  you  write— and 
let  us  tell  you  of  the 
quality  in  the 

Minneapolis 
Panel  Silo 

The  silo  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  all  others. 
Wood  or  tile. 

Puffer  -  Hubbard 
Mfg.  Co. 

2609     32nd    Ave.  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


50  bu.  of  com  per  acre  at  50c 
brings  »25.  One  acre  of  corn  en- 
silage averages  about  11  tons,  worth 
«9  per  ton.  The  difference  be-  ■■■ 
tween  corn  and  ensilage  pays  for  a  Champion 
silo,  the  best  In  the  world,  because  It  has  Inter- 
locking steel  door  frame,  malleable  lugs,  steel 
anchors  and  inside  hoop,  etc. 

Write  for  Free  Book  of  Champion  Profits 

Made  by  Champion  Silo  Owners 

It  tells  interesting  experiences,  gives  facts 
and  figures,  tells  all  about  the  Champion  and 
why  thousands  of  farmers  find  It  the  best. 
Write  today.  Address 

Western  Silo  Co.,  '  i«  11th  St,    Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Bigger  Silo 

CyUou°rn|?fagt  Pr<>f  itS 

feeding  work  A  * 
with  the  Hinge  Door  Silo.  Doors 
operate  on  hinges.  Write 
for  our  catalog  on 


Two  famous  makes.  Best  con- 
struction in  both. 

Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Office      -      Lincoln,  Nek. 

Uosln?,  Mich.,  Mftrrrille,  Mo. , Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  C*dar  Rapid* ,  la..  E.  St. 
Louis,  UK,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Lexinfrtoo, 
Spokane,  Waaa.     Write  Nearest  Off.. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  NAME 


WIND  POWER 

for  pumping  is  uncertain — hand  power 
for  sawing  is  drudgery— both  are  slow 
and  expensive.  A 

Rumely-Olds  Engine 

will  give  you  power  at  low  cost.  You 
save  a  lot  of  time  and  work,  and  power 
is  ready  when  you  want  it.  Then  your 
Rumely-Olds  is  ready  for  a  hundred 
jobs— an  every-day  money-maker.  Easy 
to  run — easy  to  handle— comes  portable, 
stationary  or  skid-mounted—  1 %  to  65 
h.p.    A  small  size  attached  to  a 

Rumely  Pump  Jack 

pumps  water  for  you  at  low  cost,  quickly, 
and  when  you  want  it.  Then  hitch  it  to  a 

Rumely-Olds  Saw  Rig 

and  lay  in  a  handy  supply  of  wood  in 
spare   moments.      You   can't  imagine 
how  many  ways  you  can  use  this  engine 
till  you  have  one. 
Send  for  Data-Books— on  the  Rumely-Olds 
Engine,  No.  344;  on  Rumely-Olds  Saw  Rigs, 
No.   461;  on    Rumely  Pump 
Jacks,  No.  436— ask  the  name 
of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 


LINCOLN  701 
Home  Office:  LaPorte,  Ind.BMM^ 
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100%Tire  Quality 

Quality  actually  determines 
tire  mileage  and  every  Ajax 
Tire  we  build  represents  100% 
quality. 

To  skimp  on  quality  would 
mean  a  reduction  in  mileage 
and  the  Ajax  written  guarantee, 
definitely  secures  to  you  5000 
miles  tire  service. 

That  is  why  we  concentrate 
on  quality  rather  than  on  quan- 
tity of  manufacture. 

For  eight  years  we  have  guar- 
anteed quality  while  others 
have  claimed  it. 

Quality  has  beer,  the  underlying 
secret  of  Ajax  service  in  the  past 
— your  strongest  guarantee  for 

the  future. 


Li. 


Guaranteed      (,m  writing)       5000  Miles 

There's  an  AJAX  Dealer  near  you.  Send 
us  a  postal  for  iris  name  and  our  inter- 
esting booklet  "  Figures  That  Don't  Lie." 

AJAX-GRIEB  RUBBER  CO. 

1789  Broadway  New  York  City 

Factories:    Trenton,  N.  J. 


Louderts 

SUPERIOR 


> 


Make  Farming  Pay 

Use    Labor-Saving  Equipments. 

Handling  your  hay  easier  and  in  less 
time  means  more  money. 

Louden  Hay  Tools  are 
designed  better;   built  belter;  will 
handle  bigger  loads  in  less  lime  and 
with  less  effort  than  others.  They're 
trouble-  proof  and  repair  proof. 
Louden's  Junior  Hay  Carrier  is 
simple, powerful, all  metal.  Lock  never 
fails  to  work;  no  kinks  or  twisting  ol 
ropes;  adjustable  stops;  runs  easily;  will 
uot  bind  on  track, 

Louden's  Balance  Grapple  rork 

is  the  only  fork  that  will  handle  all  short 
stuff  as  perfectly  as  Timothy.  Carries 
half  a  ton  without  a  strain.  Good  in  the 
barn  or  for  stacking  in  the  field. 

See  the  Louden  line  at  your  dealers 
or  write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  giving 
full  information  about  Louden  Hay  Tools, 
Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter 
Carriers,  etc. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS  to  meet  your  in- 
dividual needs  for  new  burn  or  remodel- 
ing the  old.    State  how  many  and  what 
kind  of  stork  you  wish  to  stable. 

LOt'DEN  MACHINERYtO. 

860  West  Broadway. 
FAIRFIELD.  IOWA. 
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NATIONAL  ROTARY  HARROWS  FOR  PLOWS 

It  will  surprise  you  to  know  the  low  price 
that  we  are  quoting  the  first  ten  farmers  In 
each  township  on  our  famous  Rotary  Har- 
rows for  Plows  to  quickly  Introduce  them. 
We  refund  the  purchase  price  and  pay 
freight  charge,  if  not  satisfactory.  75,000 
in  use  and  sales  doubling  each  season.  Pays 
for  Itself  on  first  five  acres  plowed.  Guar- 
anteed to  Increase  yield  20  per  cent.  The 
new  way  of  harrowing  as  you  plow  proved 
to  the  farmers  last  season  that  It  save? 
time,  labor  and  money  in  preparing  the 
seedbed  Write  us  today  for  special  in- 
troductory  prices  and  circulars. 

NATIONAL    HARROW  COMPANY 
UK  ROY,  ILLINOIS 


POSTAL   CARO  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  Page  463) 

the  second  time  this  spring,  have  begun 
work  in  the  fields.  A  good  acreage  of 
alfalfa  will  be  put  out  and  the  beet  acreage 
will  be  increased,  but  potato  planting  will 
be  somewhat  lighter  than  last  spring. 
Horses  find  slow  sale,  but  cows  and  brood 
sows  are  high  in  price.  Markets:  Eggs. 
12c;  butter,  20c;  butterfat,  28c.  No  corn  i< 
for  sale,  as  it  is  all  shipped  in  and  sells  at 
$1.15   per   hundredweight. — R.    A.  Wilder. 

Thayer  Co.  (April  5) — The  month  of 
March  was  cold  and  disagreeable,  but  April 
is  starting  with  fine  spring  weather.  Oats 
sowing  is  the  order  of  the  day;  the  usual 
acreage  will  be  put  in.  Fall  wheat  is  in 
fine  shape;  on  the  other  hand,  alfalfa  fields 
are  showing  bare  spots,  but  to  what  extent 
they  have  been  damaged  cannot  yet  be 
determined,  as  the  plants  are  just  starting. 
The  gopher  pest  in  alfalfa  is  extending 
further  north  each  year;  if  nothing  is  done 
to  check  it  the  entire  area  of  alfalfa  will 
be  covered  in  two  wears.  The  cold  weather 
of  March  was  very  severe  on  the  pig  crop. 
—  E.  Wilhelms. 

Northwest  Valley  Co.  (April  4) — Another 
blizzard  arrived  yesterday  after  a  little  rain 
the  evening  before;  it  snowed  nearly  all 
day,  but  the  snow  melted  nearly  as  fast 
as  it  fell.  This  will  be  quite  a  benefit  to 
winter  wheat,  which  has  just  begun  t>. 
grow.  Judging  from  appearances,  wheat 
and  rye  have  come  through  the  winter  all 
right.  Farmers  had  just  begun  their  spring 
seeding  when  this  snow  came,  which  puts 
a  stop  to  such  work  for  a  day  or  two. 
The  weather  is  fine  today  and  the  snow 
will  be  gone  by  night.  Many  little  pigs 
were  lost  during  the  severe  March  weather. 
This  will  make  the  crop  rather  light  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  as  there  was 
already  a  shortage  of  brood  sows. — Joseph 
J  Waldmann. 

Washington  Co.  (April  5)— The  weather  is 
warm  and  clear,  but  the  ground  has  been 
rather  wet  until  lately.  A  very  hard  rain 
on  March  2  3  washed  the  soil  to  quite  an 
extent.  Seeding  has  just  begun,  also  spring 
plowing.  The  grass  is  getting  green,  feed 
is  plentiful,  and  stock  generally  is  in  good 
condition  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases 
of  hog  cholera  which  still  linger.  The  pig 
crop  is  nothing  to  boast  of  so  far.  Roads' 
are  in  good  shape. — Glen  Wilson. 

Thomas  Co.,  Kans.  (April  4) — A  light 
snow  and  rain  fell  recently,  but  the  ground 
is  now  dried  off  and  we  are  having  lovely 
weather.  Some  of  the  wheat  was  badly 
damaged  by  winds,  while  other  fields  are 
uninjured.  Grass  is  turning  green.  Produce 
brings  a  good  price.  Farmers  are  beginning 
to  plant  gardens  and  the  field  work  is  pro- 
gressing very  well,  but  somewhat  hindered 
by  frozen  ground. — M.  N.  Bunker. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For    the    week   ending   April    5,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    12,026    58,204  38,441 

Last   week    15,379    60,041  31,698 

Same  week  last  year.     9,439    42,862  26,407 
Omaha  Receipts,  March,  1912-1913 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 
1913    71,909  226,883  173.757 

1912    80.113  285,800  235,718 

Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This    week    98,800  372,800  187,800 

Last   week    103,585  308,579  163,308 

Same  week  last  year.  98,539  305,001  186,446 
March  Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle      Hogs  Sheep 

1913    549,584  1,398,457  787,166 

1912   576,205  1,699,465  950,469 

Cattle 

Beef  Steers  —  Conditions  surrounding  the 
trade  for  the  week  were  just  the  reverse 
of  those  the  previous-  week  and  practically 
all  of  the  decline  was  regained.  With  the 
re-establishment  of  railway  communication 
with  the  east  the  demand  revived  and 
values  advanced  from  the  start.  Both  local 
dressed-beef  men  and  shippers  had  good 
orders  to  fill  and  the  undertone  to  the 
trade  was  healthy  and  firm  throughout, 
closing  quotations  being  from  20  to  25 
cents  higher  than  the  Saturday  before. 
The  beef  demand  is  still  comparatively 
narrow,  however,  and  the  improvement  was 
largely'  due  to  the  very  limited  offerings' 
at   all    points'.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to    prime   beeves  $8.50@8.7o 

Good  to  choice  beeves'   8.30  @  8.50 

Fair   to    good    beeves   8.00 @ 8.25 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.50® 8.40 

Common    to    fair   beeves  .• .  7.50@8.00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Fully  as  much 
advance  was  shown  in  she  stock  as  in  beef 
steers,  and  practically  all  grades  moved 
freely  at  prices  almost  a  quarter  higher 
than  the  week  before;  in  fact,  the  general 
market  for  butcher  stock  was  about  the 
highest  of  the  season  and  all  useful  offer- 
ings found  ready  sale  at  the  stronger 
figures.  Some  weakness  was  experienced 
in  the  market  for  bulls,  6tags,  etc.  Closing 
quotations: 

Good    to    choice    heifers.  $7.50@8.15 

Good    to    choice    cows..;   C.75@7.75 

Fair    to    good    grades   6.00@6.75 

Canners   and    cutters    4.00@5.50 

Veal    calves    7.00@9.60 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   6.00@7.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders — With  better  weather 
and  continued  limited  offerings  the  stocker 
and  feeder  trade  picked  up  considerably 
during  the  week,  although  prices  showed 
no  material  advance.  The  country  is  well 
supplied  with  feed  and  anxious  to  stock 
up,  but  prevailing  hish  prices  act  as  a 
deterrent  and  buyers  are  very  particular  in 
the  matter  of  quality.  Good  fleshy  steers 
found  better  competition  from  killers  and 
s-old  at  stronger  figures,  while  there  was  a 
broad  outlet  for  the  ordinary  run  of  stock 
cattle  at  steady  to  strong  figures.  The 
demand  for  stock  calves  was  somewhat 
reduced,  and  although  supplies  of  this  kind 
were  very  moderate  it  took  decidedly  lower 
prices  to  move  them  and  the  tone  to  the 
trade  was  weak  at  the  close.  The  outlet 
for  stock  and  feeding  cows  and  heifers  was 
good  and  prices  steady  for  a  little  stronger 
all  around.  The  volume  of  business  for  the 
week  was  of  very  respectable  proportions  for 
this   time   of   year.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  feeders  $7.75@8.25 

Good    to    choice    feeders   7.50®  7.75 

Fair  to  good  feeders   6.75®7.25 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.25®  6. 75 

Stock    cows   and   heifers   6.00® 7. 25 

Hogs 

Trade  was  in  bad  condition  all  the  week, 
as  viewed  from  the  sellers'  standpoint, 
fackers  kept  up  a  consistent  pounding  on 
values,    and    as    shippers     and  speculators 


were  very  light  buyers  the  killers  had 
things  all  their  own  way.  For  the  week 
values  show  a  decline  of  from  10  to  15 
cents;  and  while  Saturday's  top  of  $8.90 
was  only  a  nickel  lower  than  that  of  the 
previous  Saturday,  the  heavies  suffered  the 
worst  of  the  decline  and  the  range  was 
widened  10  cents  during  the  week,  being 
from  $8.60  to  $8.90.  While  no  bad  break 
was  experienced,  the  demand  was  dull  and 
the  feeling  weak.  Following  are  the  prices 
paid  on  the  first  five  days: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Mar.  31.  .  .18.75-80  $8.75-80  $S. 75-80  $S.78 
Apr  1...  8.80-85  8.80-95  8.80-90  S.84V2 
Apr.  2...  S. 70-85  8.80-95  8.75-90  8. S3 
Apr.  3.  .  .  8.65-80  8.80-90  8.75-85  8.80% 
Apr.  4...  6.65-80  8.70^85  8.70-80  8.76% 
Sheep 

Contrary  to  the  situation  of  the  week 
before,  for  the  week  ending  April  5  receipts 
were  liberal  and  prices  advanced  sharply. 
Current  values  on  both  lambs  and  sheep 
showed  an  improvement  of  at  least  35  to 
50  cents  over  closing  quotations  on  the 
previous  Saturday,  and  as'  the  market  was 
more  or  less  uneven  all  the  week  there 
was  in  some  instances  even  a  greater  ad- 
vance. Another  bullish  factor  was  a  slight 
falling  off  in  receipts  both  here  and  at  out- 
side points,  resulting  in  supplies  that  were 
inadequate  to  meet  the  packers'  demands. 
An  unusually  light  supply  of  aged  s'heep 
and  yearlings  appeared,  and  this  was  true 
at  most  of  the  livestock  centers.  Not 
enough  muttons  were  offered  to  try  nut 
values,  but  what  there  were  showed  the  same 
advance  as  on  lambs.  Closing  quotations: 
LAMBS 

Good  to  choice  Mexicans^  $8.65  tai  8.Sr, 

Fair  to   good   Mexicans   8.35@8.65 

Good  to  choice  westerns   8.25@8.50 

Fair   to    good    westerns   8.00(5)8.25 

Feeders  7.50@8.00 

SHEEP 

Yearlings,    light   7.35@7.65 

Yearlings,    heavy    7.15@7.35 

Wethers,   good  to   choice   6.50@6.S5 

Wethers,   fair  to  good   6.25  @6. 50 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   6.25@6.50 

Ewes,   fair  to   good   6.00® 6.25 

Culls    and    bucks   2.75®4.00 

MARCH  WEATHER 

The  records  of  the  weather  bureau  show 
that  the  month  of  March  was  just  about 
normal  at  the  Lincoln  station.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  month.  36  degrees,  was 
exactly  normal.  The  temperature  on  the 
warmest  day  was  72  degrees,  the  23d,  and 
on  the  coldest  day.  7  degrees  below  zero, 
the  2d,  compared  with  an  absolute  max- 
imum for  March  in  twenty-seven  years  of 
91  degrees,  and  an  absolute  minimum  in 
the  same  length  of  time  of  11  degrees 
below  zero.  Total  precipitation  for  the 
month  was  1.55  inches,  against  1.33  inches, 
the  normal. 

At  the  Omaha  station  the  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  month  was  35  degrees, 
compared  with  a  normal  of  36  degrees. 
The  highest  temperature,  68  degrees,  was 
recorded  on  the  8th,  and  the  lowest.  4  de- 
grees below  zero,  on  the  2d.  Neither  ex- 
treme was  so  great  as  the  absolute 
maximum  of  91  degrees,  or  the  absolute 
minimum  of  7  degrees  below  zero,  recorded 
in  the  past  forty-one  years.  The  total 
precipitation  at  Omaha  for  the  month  was 
3.03  inches,  compared  with  a  normal  for 
the    month   of   1.39  inches. 

LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

For    the    week    ending   April  5. 

The  final  grand  rurh  is  on.  From  this 
time  until  the  legislative  session  closes 
consideration  of  bills  will  be  more  or  less 
hap-hazard.  Measures  which  a  month  ago 
would  be  carefully  debated  and  much 
amended  will  go  through  now  almost 
without  a  glance.  House  bills  in  the 
senate  are  already  being  read  in  piece- 
meal and  acted  upon  hurriedly  on  the 
ass-umption  that  they  are  all  right  if 
parsed  by  the  lower  house.  Senate  bills 
in  the  house  are  not  even  being  read 
through.  With  only  an  exception  now  and 
then  they  are  voted  upon  in  committee  of 
the  whole  without  10  per  cent  of  the 
members  more  than  glancing  at  them. 
This  is  no  different  than  usually  occurs. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  legislative  system  that 
the  early  days  of  the  session  are  devoted 
to  small  and  insignificant  measures,  affect- 
ing only  limited  localities,  and  that  the  big 
bills',  of  state-wide  interest,  are  left  to  the 
last  because  of  the  trouble  in  getting 
through  committee,  and  are  then  either 
killed  in  the  rush  or  put  through  without 
close  scrutiny. 

For  example,  the  board  of  control  bill, 
a  large  and  exhaustive  measure,  is  still  in 
process  of  passage.  The  big  insurance  bill 
on  which  the  fast-working  senate  spent 
three  days  has  just  come  out  of  standing 
committee  in  the  house  and  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  hurry  of  closing  days.  The  big 
appropriation  bills  were  held  back  in  the 
house  so  long  that  they  can  be  dealt  with 
only  by  the  s'enate  and  by  conference  com- 
mittees in  the  very  last  days  when  the 
air  is  full  of  bills.  The  workmen's  com- 
pensation bill  is  still  an  unsettled  factor 
and  must  be  worked  over  in  the  house 
again.  The.  intermediate  reformatory  bill 
went  to  the  senate  in  the  last  of  the  week. 
Half  the  platform  pledges  of  both  parties 
have  not  been  acted  upon  in  either  house. 
Three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in 
special  appropriations  has  been  disbursed  by 
the  house  but  the  bills  must  all  come  up  In 
the    senate    in    the    next    ten  days. 

Here  are  some  of  the  principal  special 
appropriations  that  have  been  put  through 
the  house  in  the  week:  Deficiencies  in  state 
institutions  $162,000.  claims  against  the 
state  $60,000.  building  at  Norfolk  $62,000. 
buildings  at  Lincoln  state  institutions- 
$115,000,  land  at  Kearney  industrial  school 
$40,0.00.  building  at  Geneva  girls'  school 
$50,000,  building  at  Hastings  asylum  $50,- 
000.  state  fair  building  $108,000.  improve- 
ments' at  school  for  the  deaf  $100,000, 
armory  at  Nebraska  City  $20,000,  state 
reformatory  $150,000,  binding  twine  factory 
at   penitentiary  $35,000. 

Last  week  the  house  killed  a  workman's 
compensation  bill,  although  it  was  a  demo- 
cratic platform  pledge.  Two-thirds  of  the 
democrats  of  the  house  voted  against  it. 
Farmer  members  voted  against  it  because 
they  were  not  sure  farm  hands  were 
exempt.  Small  merchants  voted  no  be- 
cause they  would  fall  under  ,  its  provisions'. 
Some  city  members  .voted  no  because  they 
favored  a  hill  advocated  by  personal-injury 
lawyers.     After  the  death   of  this  bill  an 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 


More  Power 


Half  the  Cost 


Develop  more  than  rated  power  on 
either  Kerosene  or  Gasoline.  Adapted 
to  all  power  work  on  the  farm.  Our  im- 
mense factory  facilities  enable, us  to  sell 
these 

High  Grade  Engines 
At  Remarkably  Low  Prices 

Jack  of  All  Trades  arestrongly  built  of  best 
materials.  Large  bearings.  Ample  Lubri- 
cation. All  parts  accessible— you  can  get  at 
every  nut  with  a  simple  S  wrench. 

2,  4  and  6  h.  p.  Horizontal.  Also  2,  4  and 
6  h.  p.  Vertical.    Other  types  up  to  500  h  p. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  DU  896 
State  size  and  t>pe  preferred. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co* 

Kansas  City    Omaha  Chicago 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders. 


Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

O  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  1H  to  40horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

V  m  out  all  dealers — their  profits  go 
to  '  i.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  n  iv  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well,  testing. heating.lighting fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guarantee. 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
gine." and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
factory  prices  will  lnterestyou  mightily.  Write 
NOW,  telling  us  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1591  Oakland  Ave.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  WITTE 
Cuts  Gasoline 
Bills  in  Half 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  Important  as  to  bow  or 
plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Muicher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 
on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  in  one  operation. 
It  will  doable  profits  on  crops.  Made  In 8 sizes,  land 
3  sections.  Sold  direct  to  yoM  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  S22. 00  and  up. 


We 
want 

every  farm- 
er and  land 
owner  to  hare  our 
Illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  the  machine, 
Its  principle  and  advantages 
over  all  others.  It  gives  testl 
monlals  from  many  farmers  prov- 
ing what  it  will  do  on  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  better  results.  Send  for  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 
Box  2<>7  Hastings,  Nebr. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


Cure  the  horse  while  he  works 

Mr.  Marion  Chaney,  805  Kilbourne  Ave.,  Eockford. 
111.,  writes  :  For  Burr  Bros.,  Wholesale  Grocers,  I 
kept  35  horses.  I  saw  Mr  Runyon's  testimonial  on 
what  it  did  for  a  SPAVIN  ;  he  being  at  Milford,  0., 
where  I  was  raised,  led  me  to  try  it  I  cured  a  COCKED 
ANKLE  and  also  a  SIRE  BONE.  I  recommended  it 
to  a  friend,  who  cured  his  horse  two  years  this  Ji'^J 
that  previously  had  56  holes  burnt  in  his  leg  and  could 
not  be  driven.  Soon  after  using  SA  VE-TlIE-HOKSh 
they  trotted  him  over  the  pavements.  It  is  a  great 
medicine.   Now  I  want  your  advice,"  etc. 

F.Tery  bottle.of  Save-tae-Horse  Is  sold  with  an 
Iron-clad  contract  that  has  $60,000  paid-up  capital 
back  of  It,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re- 
Wthemoney}.te(   ^  ^  TH£, 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  U  Commerce  Ave.,  BINGHAMT0N,  N.  V. 

Droegists  everywhere  sell  Save-the  Horse  WITH 
CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  prtp»:»l. 


Wednesday,  April  9,  1913. 
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effort  was  made  to  revive  a  bill  which  I 
was  charged  was  drafted  by  personal-injury 
lawyers.  It  received  general  support  from 
men  who  had  voted  against  the  committee 
bill,  and  was  opposed  by  those  who  voted 
for  the  other  bill.  It  was  defeated.  Up  to 
that  time  the  senate  had  taken  but  little 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  republicans 
control  the  senate  and  the  principle  was 
not  a  party  pledge.  Immediately  the 
senate  took  up  a  bill  almost  identical  with 
the  house  bill  and  put  it  through.  The 
house  will  now  have  to  act  again  on  the 
measure,  and  the  democrats  of  the  house 
whose  pledge  the  bill  is,  mu^t  either  accept 
it  or  be  put  in  the  light  of  having  the  oppo- 
sition party  trying  to  redeem  a  democratic 
pledge.     It  was  a  neat  political  trick. 


A  comprehensive  bridge  law  is  now  as- 
sured. The  senate  bill  calling  for  uniform 
plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  state  engineer, 
furnished  free  te  county  boards,  and  com- 
pelling these  boards  to  follow  those  plans 
was  most  popular  in  the  house.  It  will 
after  the  bill  becomes  law.  be  possible  to 
compare  the  cost  of  similar  bridges  In 
different  counties  and  to  tell  whether  the 
contractor  is  oharging  more  in  one  place 
than  another.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
any  five  taxpayers  can  demand  an  inspec 
tion  of  a  bridge  before  it  is  paid  for  and 
I  he  state  engineer  must  inspect  free  of 
charge.  The  county  telephone  bill  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  governor,  after  a  deadlock 
between  senate  and  house  that  was  broken 
advantageously  for  the  house  contention 
As  the  law  will  read  if  a  county  wants  to 
so  into  the  telephone  business  It  can  vote 
bonds  or  make  a  levy  for  the  funds'.  It 
must  try  to  purchase  the  private  systems 
in  the  county  through  a  board  of  appraiser* 
The  price  arrived  at  must  be  submitted 
to  the  voters,  and  if  they  reject  it  the 
county  may  then  build  competing  systems. 


Here  are  some  of  the  principal  advances 
in  legislative  matters  during  the  week:  The 
senate  passed  a  bill  abolishing  hanging  as 
a  means  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty  and 
substituted  electrocution.  It  killed  the 
house  bill  abolishing  capital  punishment 
the  vote  being  twenty-one  against  the  bill 
and  ten  in  its  support.  The  house  sup 
ported  Keekley  of  York  in  a  protest  against 
present  jobbing  rates  and  preferential 
sche.dules  on  railroads  to  certain  centers 
of  trade  in  the  state  and  called  on  the 
state  railway  commission  to  at  once  put 
into  effect  "a  flat  rate  based  on  distance 
and  justice  alone."  The  opposition  to  this 
resolution  came  largely  from  republican 
members,  who  advocate  giving  the  railway 
commission  a  free  hand  in  the  matter.  A 
warehouse  bill  was  killed  in  the  senate. 
This  affected  specifically  .storage  of  grain 
in  elevators,  prescribed  charges  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1%  cents  per  fifteen  days  and  a  max- 
imum of  4  cents  for  six  months,  called  for 
bonds  from  elevators  doing  a  storage  busi- 
ness, and  putting  all  such  business  under 
the  state  railway  commission.  Farmers' 
elevator  companies  opposed  such  a  law  on 
the  ground  that  the  line  elevators  are 
better  able  to  store  grain  and  would  have 
an  advantage  in  competition  under  the 
law.  They  are  backing  a  bill  practically 
to  prohibit  the  storing  of  grain  in  elevators. 

The  house  passed  the  senate  non-partisan 
judiciary  bill  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor,  after  failure  to  make 
good  in  two  prior  sessions.  It  killed  a  bill 
letting  down  the  bars  by  permitting  the 
sale  of  cigarettes  to  adults  in  Nebraska, 
and  a  second  time  killed  a  proposed  amend- 
ment permitting  those  voting  on  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  decide  its  fact,  but 
refusing  to  allow  straight  votes  to  be 
counted.  The  senate  had  passed  the  bill 
almost  unanimously,  but  the  house  was 
afraid  the  prohibition  question  might  be 
dangerous  under  the  change. 

We  are  just  advised  by  Mr,  W.  N. 
Rogers,  manager  of  the  combination  Here- 
ford sale  to  be  held  in  Omaha,  Wednesday, 
April  16.  that  the  number  of  cattle  in- 
cluded in  that  sale  has  been  increased  by 
contributions  from  the  herds  of  George  H. 
Stein,  Ulysses.  Nebraska,  and  O.  E.  Green 
of  Genoa.  Nebraska.  Mr.  Stein  will  con- 
tribute his  herd  bull,  Beau  Mystic  39th  by 
Beau  Donovan  by  Beau  Brummel.  This 
bull  won  second  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair 
and  second  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in 
1909  as  a  calf.  He  is  a  splendid  indi- 
vidual. Mr.  O.  E.  Green  has  entered  eight 
choicely  bred  buKs,  ranging  in  age  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months.  They  are  of 
the  low-down,  blocky  type,  having  good 
bone,  correct  color  and  splendid  breeding. 
They  are  as  fine  a  lot  of  young  bulls  as 
will  be  offered  in  any  sale  this  year.  These 
additions  to  the  sale  inoreases  the  offering 
to  seventy-two  head  in  all,  fifty-nine  bulls 
and   the   balance  females. 


ROBERTS   HOL.STEINS  AVERAGE  $117.60 

.T.  R.  Roberts'  sale  of  Holsteins  at  Nor- 
mal, Nebraska,  made  an  average  of  $117.60. 
The  day  was  fine  and  a  good  crowd  pres- 
ent, and  had  the  selling  facilities  been  as 
good  as  the  high  grade  line  of  stock 
offered,  a  better  average  would  have  been 
made.  C.  C.  Mather  of  O'Neill  topped  the 
sale  on  Lot  22  at  $210.  Col.  F.  M.  Woods 
conducted  the  sale.  Below  is  a  complete 
list  of  buyers  and  prices: 
1— J.   W.    Hutt,    Tecumseh  $102.50 

3 —  C.   G.   E.   Forde,   Oakland   132.50 

4—  C.  C.  Mather,  O'Neill   100.00 

5 —  A.    M.    Forde,    Oakland   137.50 

6 —  William    Kohl.    Clarks   125.00 

S — Ivan    Shires,    Mead   105.00 

10— W.  R.  Ratcliff,  Stratton   65.00 

13—  J.  p.  Anthes,  Sutton   130.00 

14—  A.    F.    Smith,    Fairbury   115.00 

16 — A.  F.  Smith   65.00 

21—  N.   Rediger,  Milford.   155.00 

22—  C.    C.    Mather   210.00 

23 —  Carl  Wilson,   Dunbar   77.50 

24 —  Carl    Wilson    100.00 

28—  A.    F.    Smith   150.00 

29—  c.   G.   Forde,  Oakland   127.50 

30—  A.    M.    Forde   95.00 

HI— W.   M.   Mather,    O'Neill.   150.00 

33 —  C.  C.   Mather   85.00 

34 —  A.    F.    Smith   155.00 

35—  ^N.    Rediger    135.00 

40 — J.  E.  LaGrande.   Tobias  !  160.00 

37 — A.    May.    Bennett   87.50 

57 — C.  J.   McCoy,   Kinney   67.50 

|E — N.    F.    Markey,    Tobias   67.50 

51 — A.    F.    Smith   152.50 

46 — S.  A.  Kinney,  Wymore   125.00 

4>2-fcCi    C.    Mather   100.00 

61— A.    F.    Smith   115.00 

56,  54,  59— S.   A.   Kinney   240.00 

58,  3fi,  43— W.    M.    Mather   273.00 


4  4.  4  8 — Fred  Halm,   DeWltt   270.0 

52 — John    A.    Buss,    Hoag   170.00 

-N.    F.    Markey   98.5 

-Bull — C.    C.    Mather   190 

-A.    B.   Hendrix,    Cheney   100 

Hendrix   122 

Hendrix   135 

Hendrix   130 

Hendrix   122 

Hendrix   120 

Hendrix   125 

Hendrix   152 

Roberts,    Normal   115.00 

Roberts   125.00 

Roberts   205.00 

Roberts   100.00 

Temple,    Normal   190.00 

Fred    Mockett,    Lincoln   127.50 

E.  W.  Allen,   Lincoln   150.00 

E.    W,    Allen   150.00 


B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
J. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Shorthorns 

22 — George  Allen.  Lexington,  Neb 
Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

16  and  17 — Combination  sale,  South 
Omaha.  W.  N.  Rogers,  Mgr.,  Mc- 
Cook,  Neb. 


FIFTY  SQUARE  FEET 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  editor's 
statement  that  the  farmers  who  do 
not  make  their  own  garden  are  quite 
numerous  is  very  true.  On  inquiring 
closely,  however,  you  will  find  that  in 
most  cases  the  farmers'  wives  do  the 
gardening  if  it  is  done  at  all,  and  the 
majority  of  these  good  women  have 
to  work  under  considerable  disadvan 
tage  and  discouragement.  The  farmers 
themselves  should  take  a  little  more 
interest  in  the  work  and  help  their 
partners  in  every  possible  way. 

The  best  place  for  a  home  garden 
seems  to  be  in  the  yard,  next  to  the 
house  and  windmill.  This  is  where 
we  finally  made  ours,  after  trying 
several  different  spots,  and  this  loca 
tion  makes  it  very  convenient  for  the 
"housefrau"  to  skip  out  at  odd  mo 
ments  to  tend  it  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  watch  of  the  children 
or  cooking  in  the  house.  Often  of  an 
evening,  too,  the  "head  man"  will  take 
a  turn  at  it,  even  if  he  is  a  little  tired 
because  it  is  so  handy. 

When  a  dry  spell  comes  along, 
threatening  failure  and  discourage 
ment,  the  windmill  can  be  used  to 
irrigate  by  attaching  an  air  chamber 
to  the  pump,  using  one-inch  hose  and 
a  low-pressure  sprinkler.  Of  course 
the  garden  must  be  fenced  to  keep 
out  the  aggravating  chickens.  We 
find  the  three-foot  poultry  netting 
with  a  two-inch  mesh  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  on  the  side  frequented  by 
the  brood  hens  a  ten  or  twelve-inch 
board  will  have  to  be  placed  along 
the  bottom  to  keep  out  the  youngsters. 

The  fence  is  taken  down  for  plow- 
ing in  the  spring,  but  after  that  all 
cultivation  is  done  with  a  bright, 
sharp  hoe.  Everything  except  tomato 
seed  is  planted  in  rows  six  inches 
apart.  Tomatoes  are  spaced  two  feet 
apart  each  way.  Sweet  corn  and 
potatoes  are  planted  in  the  cornfield 
and  cultivated  with  the  field  corn. 
Our  family  is  small,  so  we  made  our 
garden  only  fifty  feet  square.  We 
raised  nearly  every  vegetable  we  could 
think  of,  and  not  only  had  enough 
through  the  summer  but  also  plenty 
of  stuff  for  winter,  besides  giving 
away  a  good  deal. 

A  seed  catalog,  we  find,  is  a  very 
helpful  thing  to  have  around  at  plant- 
ng  time;  it  tells  us  the  "how"  and 
the  "when"  in  planting  different 
vegetables.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  255, 
The  Home  Vegetable  Garden,"  also 
No.  256,  "Preparation  of  Vegetables 
for  the  Table,"  are  great  helps.  Copies 
of  these  bulletins  may  be  had  free 
by  writing  to  your  senator  or  repre- 
sentative in  congress,  or  to  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  at  Washington. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  watering. 
If  the  ground  is  dry  at  planting  time, 
which  frequently  happens  during  our 
windy  spring  weather,  water  it  just 
before  planting  the  seeds  and  leave 
loose  soil  on  top  after  planting,  then 
you  won't  need  to  water  again  until 
after  the  plants  are  well  started; 
perhaps  not  at  all.  Don't  keep  the 
water  running  in  the  garden  all  the 
time.  Give  the  plots  a  good  soaking 
when  needed,  then  don't  water  again 
until  the  ground  is  quite  dry.  Always 
hoe  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible 
after  watering  or  after  a  rain.  This 
is  the  secret  of  growing  stuff.  It's 
easy  to  water  too  much  and  not  hoe 
enough. 

The  main  thing  to  plan  for  is  to 
have  the  garden  handy  to  the  house 
and  well,  and  fenced  chicken-tight; 
then  you  won't  get  discouraged.  On 
the  other  hand  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
work  in  it  and  results  will  be  sure. 

Adams  Co.       M.  S.  SIMMERING. 


This  is  the  season  when  every 
family  must  be  without  a  home  for 
several  days  1 — it  is  housecleaning 
time,  yon  know. 


is  yours,  no  matter  what  you 
are  up  against,  if  you  own  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  coat  that  keeps  out 
ALL  the  rain 
On  every  label 
we  print  plainly  /  * 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

and 
we  mean  it. 

$3.00 

Everywhere 

If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  sent 
prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 
Send  for  illustra- 
ted folder  de- 
scribing this  and 
other  Fish  Brand 
garments. 


Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto  21 


New  Power  Grindstone 

Ihe  Grindstone 

with  Ihe 
DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 

Cleveland 

Grindstones 


What  Is  a  Dividend? 

The  answer  depends  upon  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  used.  It  gen- 
erally means  a  profit  on  an  investment 
and  most  often  it  is  applied  to  the 
profits  received  by  stockholders  of  a 
corporation. 

In  life  insurance  a  dividend  is  not 
a  profit  arising  from  the  premiums 
paid,  but  an  overcharge  in  the  premium 
itself.  In  other  words,  the  premium 
charged  was  too  much  and  the  com- 
pany refunds  the  excess. 

But  why  pay  the  excess  at  all?  You 
do  not  need  to  if  you  buy  from 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  SNELL,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study   the  ads. 


Have  the  grit  and  toughness  needed  to  sharpen 
any  and  all  cutting  tools.  Only  genuine  Bereu 
and  Huron  stone  used  and  every 
one  marked  with  our  new  dis- 
tinctive trade  mark.  Whatever 
your  grindstone  needs  we  can 
supply  them  exactly  in  size,  fine- 
ness or  on  any  other  point,  in 

power,  hand  or  trea- 
dle stones,  at  lowest 
prices.  Here  is  a  gen- 
eral-purpose stone  for  which 
we  have  a  large  derrun.. 
Designed  to  be  run  by  power, 
yet  light  running  enough  lor 
hand  turning. 
Insist  on  a  Cleveland. 
Manufactured  by 

The  Cleveland  Stone  Co. 

638  Hickox  Build:i<  < 
Cleveland,  0 

A  Grindstone  with  a  guarantee  is 
an  unusual  thing,  but  the  Cleveland 
Grindstone  bears  our 

Double  Guarantee  Quality  Tag 
It  bears  the  brand  of  the  maker  and 
we  know  it  has  the  Quality  that  in- 
sures satisfaction  to  its  users. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  Hardware  bear- 
ing our  Double  Guarantee  Quality  Tag. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Originators  of  the  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE  Hard 
ware  bearing  the  maker's  name  and  guaranteed  to 
satisfy  buyers. 


Shinn 
LigMningRbds 

Are  scientifically  perfect.  Give  absolute 
protection    Sold  under  $75,000  bond. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

for  Shinn  rods.    If  he  has  none  write  me 
for  full  particulars  about  bond,  my  system 
of  inspection  by  state  inspectors  and  free 
catalog  which  tells  why  Shinn  rods  are  best 
W.  C.  SHINN,        lor,  16th  St,    LINCOLN, NEBRASXA 


The  vital 
part  of  a 
plow  is  the 
plow 

"bottom." 
The  high 
standing  of 
John  Deere 
plows  rests 
on  the 
excellence 
of  the 
John  Deere 
"bottom." 


/Only,  out  nn?< 

'to  remove  ^iSSSSlllzaMl 


John  Deere  "Shares 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

Saves  80  per  cent  of  the  time 
required  to  change  an  ordinary 
share.  means  quick 

detachable  —  quick  attachable, 
too.  On  and  off  quick  is  the  idea. 

Only  one  nut  to  remove.  That 
nut  is  handy  to  reach,  too. 
Glance  at  the  picture.  Take 
this  one  nut  off  and  the  share 
comes  off.  Slip  the  sharp  share 
on  and  tighten  up  nut.  Don't 
waste  time  changing  old  style 
shares.  You  really  can't  afford 
to.  When  you  see  this  new 
share  you  won'fwant  to. 


plow  shares 
(quick 
detachable) 
are  the 
greatest 
convenience 
ever  put 
on  a  plow. 
j%^gf  I  They  are 

the  latest, 
simplest, 
strongest. 
Find  out 
all  about 
them. 
Write  for 
booklet 
at  once. 


New  and  Exclusive  John 
Deere  Feature 

Found  only  on  John  Deere 
Sulky  and  Gang  Plows. 
The  art  of  making  plow  bottoms 
is  most  highly  developed  in 
John  Deere  product  as  now 
equipped  with  the  new  and  ex- 
clusive share.  John 
Deere  plows,  always  good 
plows,  always  the  very  latest, 
always  the  most  modern. 

Write  fot  £§^p"  Book- 
mailed  tree— No,  Q-D  16 


John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS— S.  R.  McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER 
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Grips  Every  Strand 
With  An  Iron  Hand 

The  Square  Deal  lock  is  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  Square  Deal  Fence.  It 
double  grips  the  one-piece  stay  wires  to  the 
Btrand  wires  so  they  can't  possibly  slip,   'the  wavy 
strand  wires  keep 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

ti^ht  and  trim  the  whole  year  round.  The  one-piece  stay 
wires  prevent .sagging,  bagging  and  buckling-requiri 
fewer  posts.  Get  square  deal  pr.ccs  now-aee  the  money 
you  save.  A  postal  brings  them,  also  latest  catalog  and 
a  high  grade,  four-section.  2  ft.  folding  rule-all  FREE. 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  (S) 
1  W8'ndus»ri»i  street  Peoria,  Illinois 


POULTRY 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
From  21  leading  Varieties  of  Chickens  h 
AYE  BROS.,  box  e,  Blair,  Neb. W 


YKoEuERp  Chickens  Healthy  with  Germlkll 

(the  Great  Roup  and  White  Diarrhoea  Remedy) 

AYE  BROS., 


Cataloueg 
FREE 


Box  6 
BLAIR.  NEBRASKA 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE   FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 


1307   N  STREET 


LINCOLN,  NEB 


MADE  OF 

Wood  or  Galvanized  Steel 

Send  (or  Free  Catalog 
F.  WTATT  MFG.  CO 
Saline,  Kan. 

!00 
N.  5th 

^  Street, 

Al§o  a  full  line  of  implement*  on  which 
we  can  save  you  monev.  Write  for  BIG 
FREE   BARGAIN  BOOK. 


The  K-r-i-t  Farmer 
knows  gasoline  engines 

That's  why  he  bought  a  K-r-i-t.  That's  why  there  are  four  thousand 
K-r-i-t  farmers  whose  names  and  addresses  we  can  give  you. 

The  K-r-i-t  Motor  was  designed  and  built  as  it  is,  for  the  K-r-i-t  farmer. 

The  K-r-i-t  fanner  knows  what  a  motor  must  do  to  render  service 
and  be  worth  his  investment 

He  knows  the  sand,  the  mud,  the  hills,  the  hauls  of  his  country— he 
knows  that  the  motor  is  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  breath,  in  fact,  the  very 
life  of  every  car.  J 

•v,  V1*  K-r-i-t  Motor  more  than  any  other  feature  of  the  K-r-i-t  is  resoon- 
sible  for  those  four  thousand  K-r-i-t  farmers. 

Why  the  K-r-i-t  Motor  it  the  Farmer's  Motor 


.  Because  the  entire  K-r-i-t  power  plant 
is  assembled  as  a  unit  and  the  cylinders 
cast  "en  bloc",  insuring  a  solid  and  rigid 
motor. 

The  pistons  carry  four  compression  rings 
and  are  lapped  into  the  cylinders  to  insure 
perfect  fit  and  maximum  compression. 

The  crank  shaft  is  drop  forged  from  spe- 
cial steel  with  one  and  three-quarter  inch 
ball  bearings. 

The  connecting  rod  bearings  are  50% 
over  size  thus  avoiding  excesssive  wear. 

The  cam  shaft  is  drop  forged  from  spe- 
cial alloy  steel.  The  crank  case  is  czst 
from  aluminum,  increasing  the  strength 
but  reducing  the  weight. 

The  entire  bcttcm  cf  crank  case  is  easily 
removable  for  adjustment  of  connecting 


The  valves  are  enclosed  and  interchange- 
able and  the  valve  tappets  adjustable. 

Motor  is  water  cooled  by  thermo-  syphon 
system  aided  by  ball  bearing  fan ;  the  mo- 
tor is  lubricated  by  splash  feed  from  crank 
case  with  sight  feed  on  the  dash. 

These  are  the  more  important  mechani- 
cal features  which  make  the  K-r-i-t  Meter 
sturdier,  tougher,  mere  durable  and  more 
powerful  than  any  other  motor  of  its  rat- 
ing in  the  world. 

That's  why  the  K-r-i-t  Motor  makes  the 
K-r-i-t  the  farmer's  ccr. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  four  thousand  farm- 
ers say  of  the  K-r-i-t  Motor,  alco  let  us 
bring  the  K-r-i-t  out  to  your  farm. 
Make  us  prove  what  we  say. 


rod  bearings. 

Krit  Motor  Car  Co.,  1650  Grand  Bird.,  Detroit,  Mich 

Lincoln   Automobile   Co ,   Nebraska  Dis- 
tributors, 339  So.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  : 


Why  Incubator  Chicks  Die 


The  took  entitled.  The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  why  incubator  chicks  die 
will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail,  to  anyone  sending  us  the  names  of 
■  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  incubators.  This  book  can  save  you  $100  this 
summer.  "  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The  cause  and  tells 
of  a  cure.     BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR  THE  NAME8. 


RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY 


BLACKWELL,  OKLAHOMA 


Poultry 


Mrs.  W.  I*  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Vitality  of  Boosters 

A  friend  has  a  rooster  whose 
wattles  were  badly  frozen  in  a  late 
storm.  The  frozen  parts  swelled 
badly  and  seemed  very  painful.  Now 
they  are  better,  but  not  healed;  the 
bird  has  lost  weight,  and  is  not 
thriving.  This  rooster  was  a  good 
one,  and  was  intended  to  head  the 
best  pen.  A  younger  bird  is  avail- 
able— not  so  good  in  color,  but  a  very 
good  one.  The  question  is  which  one 
to  use.  I  should  say  to  use  the  young, 
vigorous  bird,  by  all  means.  The 
older  one  may  be  used  when  he  re.- 
gains  his  usual  vitality.  It  never 
pays  to  use  a  run-down  rooster  in 
the  breeding  pen,  no  matter  what  his 
fine  points.  If  the  older  bird  is  an 
extra  good  one  he  is  worth  keeping 
until  he  fully  recovers;  but  for  im- 
mediate matings  it  is  better  to  use  a 
thrifty  bird  with  strong  vitality,  even 
though  a  little  off  in  coloring. 


How  to  Make  Post-Mortem 

I  have  been  losing  my  White  Leg- 
horn hens  lately.  They  die  with  their 
crops  full,  and  when  I  catch  them 
and  feel  of  their  crops  they  open  their 
mouths,  as  if  they  found  it  hard  to 
breathe.  I  opened  some  of  the  crops 
and  they  seemed  to  be  sour.  The 
hens  do  not  seem  to  be  sick  long,  and 
their  combs  are  bright  and  red.  The 
droppings  are  white  and  rather  scanty. 
I  thought  the  trouble  had  stopped  for 
a  while,  but  it  began  again. 

The  fowls  have  had  no  decayed 
food.  I  feed  corn,  wheat  and  alfalfa 
leaves,  and  keep  dry  bran  and  oyster 
shell  before  them  at  all  times.  They 
have  skimmed  milk  once  a  day,  and 
fresh  water  always;  in  cold  weather 
warm  it.  These  hens  laid  all 
winter,  and  I  did  not  lose  one  until 
this  trouble  appeared.  Please  tell  me 
what  to  do. — D.,  Webster  Co. 

It  is  impossible  to  diagnose  such 
cases  as  this  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, because  of  lack  of  definite 
symptoms.  In  some  diseases  there 
are  marked  external  symptoms  which 
make  diagnosis  and  identification 
easy,  but  in  others  the  trouble  can 
be  located  only  by  post-mortem 
examination. 

Where  external  symptoms  are  ob- 
scure it  is  best  to  examine  the  internal 
organs  of  a  fowl  that  has  just  died, 
or  kill  a  sick  one  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  and  give  a  minute  de- 
scription of  organs  that  are  not 
normal.  Any  woman  who  frequently 
dresses  fowls  for  the  table  knows 
bow  the  organs  of  a  healthy  fowl 
should  look,  and  will  be  able  to  note 
abnormal  conditions. 

The  following  directions  for  making 
a  post-mortem  examination  were 
published  in  an  English  poultry 
journal  and  re-published  in  a  bulletin 
from  the  Maine  Experiment  Station: 
"Lay  the  dead  bird  on  a  board  or 
table,  breast  uppermost.  Spread  out 
the  wings  and  legs,  putting  a  small 
nail  through  the  joint  of  each  wing 
and  through  the  center  of  each  foot. 
Pluck  the  breast  and  then  pinch  up 
the  skin  at  the  point  of  the  breast- 
bone and  cut  it  straight  through  from 
vent  to  crop.  Having  done  this,  draw 
back  the  skin  on  both  sides  so  as  to 
leave  the  flesh  fully  exposed;  then 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  through  the 
flesh  on  both  sides  of  the  breast 
bone,  and  with  a  strong,  blunt-pointed 
pair  of  scissors  cut  out  the  center  of 
the  breastbone  entirely,  taking  par- 
ticular care  in  doing  so  not  to  injure 
the  heart,  as  a  flow  of  blood  will 
hinder  further  examination.  With  this 
done,  the  principal  organs  will  be 
clearly  exposed." 

Any  farm  woman  knows  how 
heart,  liver,  lungs  and  intestines  look 
in  a  healthy  fowl  and  can  describe 
abnormal  appearances.  If  nothing 
looks  wrong  there  or  in  the  intes- 
tines or  egg  organs,  examine  the 
crop,  gullet  and  windpipe.  Finding 
nothing  apparently  wrong  there,  ex- 
amine the  brain.  Start  at  one  corner 
of  the  mouth  and  with  a  sharp  pair 
of  scissors  cut  around  the  skull  to 
the  other  corner.  The  skull  can  then 
be  lifted  at  the  back  and  the  brain 
exposed.  This  should  be  perfectly 
clear  and  any  trace  of  an  effusion  oi 
blood  will  be  evidence  of  apoplexy. 

In  case  of  death  without  apparent 
sickness,  it  is  always  well  to  examine 
the  throat  and  opening  into  the  wind- 
pipe before  looking  further.  Canker 


often  forms  in  the  windpipe  and 
chokes  the  fowl  to  death  before  there 
is  an;  suspicion  of  its  presence.  Just 
what  starts  this  trouble  is  not  defi- 
nitely known.  Many  believe  that  it 
starts  from  the  feeding  of  mouldy 
or  heated  grain. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  mould 
and  some  of  them  seem  perfectly 
harmless  while  others  are  known  to 
be  bad,  but  they  cannot  be  easilj 
identified,  so  the  better  way  is  to  avoid 
the  feeding  of  mouldy  food  of  any 
kind.  Often  on  a  farm  fowls  get  at 
mouldy  or  decaying  stuff,  quite  un- 
known to  their  owners,  and  contract 
sickness  for  which  they  cannot  ac- 
count and  which  they  cannot  trace. 

Excepting  these  cases,  liver  troubles 
are  the  most  baffling  so  far  as  out- 
ward symptoms  go,  because  they 
seldom  appear  until  the  trouble  is  too 
far  advanced  for  help.  An  examina- 
tion, however,  quickly  reveals  the 
source  of  the  illness  and  points  the 
way  to  correction  of  the  conditions 
which  have  caused  it.  In  most  ill- 
nesses it  is  well  to  look  for  causes 
and  remove  them,  as  well  as  to  apply 
remedies  to  cure. 


More  in  Feed  Than  Breed 


To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Many  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  that  a  certain 
breed  of  chickens  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  eggs  in 
winter  time;  then  when  they  change 
to  this  particular  breed  and  the  ex- 
pected increase  in  eggs  does  not  ma- 
terialize they  conclude  that  those  who 
do  get  eggs  must  exert  a  sort  of  magic 
influence  over  their  chickens.  But 
common  sense  should  dictate  that  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  something 
from  nothing,  and  unless  the  hens 
are  in  proper  condition  and  receive 
good  care,  it  is  useless  to  expect  to 
realize  a  profit  from  them. 

A  hen  must  have  finished  moulting 
and  be  well  feathered,  otherwise  she 
is  not  in  laying  condition.  March  and 
early  April-hatched  pullets  should  be 
sufficiently  matured  for  winter  lay- 
ing. When  you  drive  by  a  farm  on 
one  of  these  zero  days  and  see  the 
chickens  huddled  up  on  the  side  of 
a  building  out  of  the  wind,  you  can 
safely  wager  that  there  will  be  no 
large  basket  of  eggs  there  that  night. 
It  is  essential  that  they  have  a  light, 
roomy,  properly  ventilated  building 
in  which  they  can  be  kept  comfortable 
and  busy.  The  floor  should  be  cov- 
ered with  straw  or  litter,  in  which 
grain  may  be  scattered  so  the  chick 
ens  will  be  compelled  to  scratch  for 
it. 

Before  taking  up  the  matter  of 
rations  let  us  see  of  what  elements 
an  egg  is  composed.  They  are  water, 
protein  and  fat.  Now  for  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
such  food  as  contains  these  elements, 
and  then  see  that  the  chickens  have 
exercise  sufficient  for  their  proper  as- 
similation. As  nearly  three-fourths 
cf  the  weight  of  the  edible  part  of 
the  egg  is  water,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  hens  have  constant  access  to  it. 
Tt  should  be  slightly  warmed  and  re- 
plenished several  times  a  day.  Pro- 
tein is  supplied  by  lean  meat,  skim- 
med milk,  alfalfa  and  clover,  one  or 
more  of  which  is  available  on  every 
farm.  Fat  is  furnished  chiefly  by 
corn  and  other  grains.  Grain  also 
contains  some  protein,  oats  being 
richer  therein  than  corn. 

In  the  fall  all  surplus  vegetables 
from  the  garden,  such  as  beets,  cab- 
bage, turnips,  pumpkins,  etc.,  should 
be  stored  in  the  cellar  to  furnish  a 
substitute  for  green  food  in  the  win- 
ter time.  In  the  morning  we  feed  a 
mash  consisting  of  ground  corn  and 
oats,  scalded  with  boiling  water  and 
mixed  with  wheat  bran  until  of  a  dry, 
crumbly  consistency.  About  noon  we 
give  oats  and  wheat  scattered  in  the 
Utter,  and  about  4  o'clock  they  have 
corn,  either  scattered  or  fed  on  the 
ear.  Hens  should  have  free  access 
to  crushed  shells,  as  these  harden 
the  egg  shell  and  so  tend  to  prevent 
the  egg-eating  habit.  Charcoal  is 
valuable  to  keep  chickens  in  good 
health  when  confined,  for  it  absorbs 
the  gases  of  the  stomach. 

There  is  no  easy  way  of  getting  eggs 
during  the  winter.  The  only  method 
that  will  win  is  one  of  persistent, 
painstaking  care. 

MATILDA  K.  PETEBS. 

Burt  Co. 


See  that  the  nests  of  early  sitting 
sens  are  placed  out  of  any  possible 
Irafts  and  that  they  are  well  lined 
also,  otherwise  even  a  short  flurry  of 
cold  weather  may  spoil  half  the  eggs. 


i 
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Keep  Your  Hogs 

Free  From  Vermin 

— from  lice  and  parasites  of  all  kinds.  They 
worry  the  hogs,  bring  on  disease,  keep  them 
from  getting  fat — they  eat  up  your  profits. 

Here  is  the  simplest  device  you 
ever  saw  for  keeping  hogs  clean, 
healthy  and  increasing  their  mar- 
ket price. 

Wasson's  Patent 


Rubbing  Post 

filled  with  solid  petroleum  dip  which 
is  automatically  applied  right  on  the 
itch  when  the  hog  scratches  himself. 
Built  so  that  a  hog  can  scratch  any 
part  of  his  body.  Always  on  the  job 
and  it  costs  4c  per  head  per  year  to 
keep  them  free  from  vermin. 

Throw  Away 
Your  Dip  Tank 

Save  Time, 
Trouble,  Money 

Don't  bother  with  a  dip  tank  or  let  your  hogs 
get  thin  and  lousy  because  you  haven't  the  time  to 
(five  them  a  dip.  The  Patent  Rubbing  Post  catches 
uio  Hist  nit  and  kills  the  growth.  Hogs  like  the 
Post.  The  smell  of  the  dip  attracts  them.  You  will 
be  delighted.  Only  sold  on  a  money  back  if  not 
satisfied  guarantee.  Send  for  information  and 
lend  what  users  say  about  it.  Agents  Wanted. 
Wasson  Mfg.  Co.,  .  2  Bank  Bldg.,  Peoria,  III. 


GET  RID  OP 

Worms  and  Bots 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
'kill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEWVERMIFUGE 

.  Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
m  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
write  us  that  Newvermlfuge  has  removed  from 
600  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  $1.25.    12  for  $2.00.    Postage  paid. 

|  Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  B-a 
592  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


CALF  DEH0RNER  $3.00 

pehorned  calves  stand  closer,  are  more 
quiet,  fatten  easier  and  sell  better. 
This  dehorner  Is  made  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  MANUFACTURERS  of  de- 
horners  In  the  world.  22  years  of 
knowing  how.  We  make  a  com- 
plete line  of  dehorners  In  sizes 
to  meet  all  conditions. 

Many  thousands  in  use  In 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Send  for 
CATALOGS  to-day. 

LEAVITT  MFG.  CO. 
24  Griggs  St.  URBAN  A,  ILL. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

No  Hope  for  Never-Stops 

I  have  read  the  answers  to  various 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  never-stop 
papers,  but  some  of  the  county  papers 
claim  that  the  law  does  not  apply  to 
them  provided  the  subscriber  (?)  lives 
within  the  same  county.  "I  am  from 
Missouri." — J.  A.  Y.,  Frontier  Co. 

The  law  applies  to  all  papers  alike. 


Liable  for  Dam  Damages 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Platte 
river  are  a  number  of  islands  and 
sand  bars.  The  main  channel  runs 
near  the  north  bank.  The  north  bank 
is  high  and  caves  off  each  year  from 
the  action  of  water  and  frost.  If  I 
shut  off  the  channels  running  be 
tween  the  south  bank  and. the  islands 
and  the  channels  among  the  islands 
and  bars,  throwing  all  of  the  water 
farther  out  into  the  river,  would  I  be 
liable  for  damage  to  the  north  bank? 
— D.  H.  L.,  Keith  Co. 

You  would  be  liable  for  any  dam 
ages  resulting  from  the  overflow  of 
such  stream  or  channel  when  water, 
by  any  action  of  yours,  is  conducted 
or  turned  back  into  such  stream  or 
channel,  thereby  contributing  to  such 
overflow. 


Read  the  ada — S. 


R.  McKelvle.  Publisher. 


Defense  Against  Dogs  at  Large 

While  I  was  driving  on  a  public 
road  three  Russian  wolf  hounds  ran 
out,  jumping  and  barking  about  the 
horses.  The  team  became  frightened 
and  I  took  a  shot  at  the  dogs.  One 
of  them  was  injured.  Has  the  owner 
a  right  to  demand  payment  for 
damages? — Subscriber,  Dawes  Co. 

No  person  has  a  right  to  keep  a  dog 
that  persistently  assails  travelers 
passing  peaceably  along  the  public 
road,  and  the  fact  that  many  persons 
permit  their  dogs  to  do  so  does  not 
justify  the  practice.  When  a  dog 
leaves  the  owner's  premises  or  goes 
upon  the  public  road,  and  no  owner 
having  control  of  him  is  near,  he  is 
running  at  large  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute.  A  dog  that  persistently 
assails  people  passing  along  a  public 
road  in  a  threatening  manner  is  run- 
ning at  large  and  is  a  nuisance,  and 
may  be  killed  by  any  person  so 
assailed. 


Kight-of-Way  Privileges 

1.  A  railroad  company  bought  a 
right-of-way  in  1905,  taking  a  "right- 
of-way  deed,"  and  built  the  grade,  but 
have  done  nothing  since.  Will  this 
land  revert  to  the  owner  of  the  ad- 
joining land  if  the  railroad  makes  no 
further  move?  In  how  many  years 
after  purchase  will  it  revert? 

2.  If  a  farmer  uses  the  land  ad- 
joining a  railroad  right-of-way  for  a 
hog  pasture,  can  the  railroad  com- 
pany be  required  to  put  up  a  hog- 
tight  fence?— D.  H.  L.,  Keith  Co. 

1.  The  right-of-way  of  a  railroad 
company  will  revert  to  the  adjacent 
land  owner  for  non-use.  The  statute 
of  limitations  will  not  begin  to  run, 
however,  until  it  is  definitely  deter- 
mined by  the  railroad  company  that 
the  road  will  not  be  built.  After  that 
the  owner  of  the  adjacent  land,  if  he 
continues  to  farm  the  right-of-way, 
unmolested  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  will  acquire  title  by  adverse 
possession. 

2.  A  railroad  company  cannot  be 
compelled  to  build  a  hog-tight  fence 
unless  it  so  desires. 


LIME  FOR  SOILS 

We  are  receiving  this  spring  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  inquiries 
relative  to  the  use  of  lime  on  soils. 
There  seems  to  be  some  misunder- 
standing, however,  as  to  what  form 
of  lime  to  use,  and  the  object  of  using 
it.  Lime  is  not  applied  to  the  land 
as  a  plant  food,  but  as  a  corrective. 
Calcium  is  the  basic  element  in  lime, 
and  it  is  true  that  plants  use  calcium; 
but  there  is  sufficient  of  that  element 
in  other  forms  in  agricultural  soils 
to  supply  the  needs  of  plants.  The 
only  soils  needing  lime  are  sour  or 
acid  soils.  Then  they  need  lime  in  a 
form  that  will  correct  the  acidity 
without  injuring  the  land.  Quick 
lime  (calcium  oxide)  will  correct 
acidity,  but  it  would  destroy  organic 
matter,  also,  if  it  could  be  incorpor- 
ated with  the  soil  before  it  became 
air  slaked.  The  lime  must  be  in  the 
form  known  as  air-slaked  lime  (cal- 
cium carbonate).  But  this  can  be 
secured  more  cheaply  in  the  form  of 
ground  limestone  than  by  air  slaking 


Here's  the 
Car  You  Can 
First  Afford 


—and  the  only  car 
you  ever  need  buy 


0^  "Jack  Rabbit" 


The  lowest  priced  car  you  can  buy  will  not 
be  the  cheapest. 


You  must  consider  durability  and 

The  '  'Jack  Rabbit' '  is  built  too  good 
to  sell  for  a  loiv  price,  but  it's  the  most 
economical  car  you  can  buy.  Built 
especially  for  the  man  of  small  in- 
come— the  man  who  must  make  a  sac- 
rifice to  own  a  car. 

A  "Jack  Rabbit"  will  last  a  whole 
lifetime.  Of  the  17,000  Apperson- 
made  cars  now  in  service,  the  average 
is  already  8  years.  Some  of  these  cars 
are  17, 18  and  19  years  old.  No  "Jack 
Rabbit"  has  ever  worn  out.  You  can 


upkeep,  together  with  first  cost. 

safely  "put  the  savings  of  a  lifetime 
into  a  "Jack  Rabbit"  car. 

The  "Jack  Rabbit"  is  the  cheap- 
est of  all  cars  to  maintain.  Fuel  cost 
is  low — tire  expense  small — mechan- 
ical expense  almost  unknown. 

We  no  longer  put  out  yearly 
models.  The  "Jack  Rabbit"  is  per- 
fect as  it  stands.  It  will  be  up-to-date 
many  years  hence. 

Write  for  catalog  and  get  all  the 
interesting  facts  about  this  unusual  car. 


Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Furnished  if  Desired 

45  H.  P.  $1600 

Apperson  Bros. 
Automobile  Co. 

306  Main  Street 
Kokomo  Indiana 

The  Car 
With  the 

Powerful  EngineJIiii 


The  Adriance  Binder 

For  Over  Fifty  Years  a  Favorite 
the  World  Over 

The  above  reproduction  from  a  photograph  shows  an  Adriance 
Binder  in  use  in  Siberia  where  thousands  of  Adriance  Binders 

and  Mowers  are  giving  excellent  service  undermost  trying  conditions. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  this  time  tested  Binder  is  growing  in 
favor,  more  and  more  each  year. 

It  is  growing  because  it  is  a  better  binder  than  any  other.  Gives 
better  service — is  more  simple  in  construction — lighter  draft — costs  less 
for  repairs.  Its  design  is  such  that  it  works  easier — without  the  strain 
and  wear  of  other  binders,  consequently  less  time  lost  and  less  breakage. 

Its  materials  are  the  very  best  and  every  wearing  part  has  been 
carefully  and  scientifically  designed  to  produce  the  greatest  durability 
with  lightness  of  draft. 

FOR  LONG  OR  SHORT  GRAIN 
FOR  HEAVY  OR  LIGHT  CROPS 
The  Adriance  Binder  will  handle  long  or  short  grain,  heavy 
or  light  crops  equally  well.    It  can  be  instantly  changed,  without  the 
driver  leaving  his  seat,  to  bind  grain  anywhere  from  20  inches  down  to  7 
from  the  butts,  making  a  square  butted,  well-tied  bundle  in  every  case. 
ADRIANCE  BINDERS  GIVE  BEST  SERVICE  FOR  LONGEST 
TIME  AT  LEAST  EXPENSE.  jlffr. 

Write  lor  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


Dept.  60 


MOLINE,  ILL. 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

Adriance  Harvesting  Machinery 


quick  lime;  hence,  for  liming,  ground 
limestone  rock  is  the  form  to  use. 
The  aetioD  of  calcium  carbonate  in 


a  sour  soil  is  similar  to  that  of 
soda  in  sour  milk,  with  which  every 
housewife  is  familiar. 
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GETSWOOL 


Better 
&  More 

that  will  net  yon  from  15c  to  20c  more  on  every 
sheep  you  shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9  Machine. 
Don't  labor  with  hand  shears,  In  the  old,  hard,  sweaty 
way.  Don't  have  aching,  swollen  wrists. 
Dont  scar  and  disfigure  your  sheep  with 
uneven  shearing  and 
spoil  the  wool  with 
'  second  cuts.  Take  off  the 
fleece  smoothly  and 
aulckly  in  one  unbroken 
blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9 

Bail-Bearing 

Shearing 
Machine 

and  get  a  length  and 
quality  of  wool  that  will  bring  the 
highest  price.    The  Stewart  runs 
bo  easily  a  child  can  turn  the  handle 
while  you  shear.    Extra  profits 
Boon  pay  for  It. 

i  It's  the  most  perfect  hand  operated 
shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
ball-bearings  in  ever  part  where  fric- 
tion or  wear  occurs.    Has  a  ball  bear- 
ing shearing  head  of  the  latest  lm 
proved  Stewart  pattern.   Price  com- 
plete. Including  4  combs  and  1  cutters 
of  the  celebrated  Stewart  pattern, 
only  $11.50.  Get  one  from  your 
dealer,  or  send  us  82.00  and  we  will 
ship  C.O.D.  for  the  balance.  Money 
and  transportation  charges  back  If 
you  are  not  well  pleased  with  It. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  COMPANY, 

196  Ontario  St  Chicago 

Write  for  FREE  catalogue  showing 
largest  and  most  complete  line  of 
Sheep  Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping 
Machines  In  the  world. 


I  guaiantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  adver- 
tisers. 1  know  them  to  be  reliable.  They 
will  give  you  a  "square  deal". — S.  R.  Mo 
JCelvle.  Publisher. 


Dead  Cows  Give  No  Milk. 

There  Is  no  time  in  the  life  of  any  animal  when  It 
need.s  more  careful  consideration  and  protection, 
than  at  the  time  of  delivering  its  young,  and  in  no 
animal  is  this  more  necessary  than  with  the  faithful 

cow. 

It  should  also  be  renembered  that  the  nearer  you 
Borne  to  purity  of  breed,  the  more  delicate  the  animal 
ind  the  more  valuable,  consequently  the  greater 
reason  for  your  using  every  possible  precaution  to 
ivoid  danger  at  the  time  the  calf  is  born. 

Among  the  troubles  most  likely  to  occur  at  such  a 
time  is  the  greatly  dreaded  Milk  Fever,  which  not 
)uly  causes  the  cow  unmeasurable  agony,  but  is  very 
ipt  to  develop  pneumonia.  Milk  Fever,  unless  Im- 
mediately cured,  results  in  death  or  the  cow  goes 
iry  which  wipes  out  the  real  value  of  your  animal, 
it  the  same  time,  you  are  likely  to  lose  the  calf 
through  lack  of  nourishment  which  should  come 
from  its  mother. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  such  matters  consideration. 
5ee  that  your  cow  is  In  proper  condition  to  endure  this 
great  strain  upon  her  vitality.  Don't  wait— protect 
your  own  best  interests  and  hold  the  value  of  your 
cow  by  knowing  the  symptoms  of  this  trouble  and 
having  the  remedy  at  hand. 

Farmers  who  h  ive  the  real  heart  that  makes  a  true 
breeder  and  lover  of  line  cattle,  always  provide 
themselves  with  recognized  remedies  and  prevent- 
ives of  Milk  Fever,  therefore,  many  of  them  have 
found  it  very  beneficial  and  economical  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  Humphreys' Veterinary  Manual, 
which  fully  describes  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  milk  fever. 

Follow  the  simple  directions  of  this  book  and 
trouble  of  this  kind  maybe  avoided  and  a  valuable 
animal  saved. 

The  symptoms,  the  prevention  and  treatment,  are 
all  explained  in  this  free  manual  which  is  based  on 
the  discoveries  of  scientific  men.  You  will  find  this 
book  well  worth  having  even  though  you  have  never 
used  our  remedies. 

You  should  have  a  supply  of  this  wonderfully 
simple  Milk  Fever  Remedy  on  hand.  If  you  ever  try 
it  you  will  never  be  without  it.  The  cost  is  nothing 
as  compared  to  the  loss  of  even  a  single  animal. 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  best  farmers 
in  the  country  can  be  shown  to  prove  the  wonderful 
advantages  of  using  these  simple  yet  highly  scientific 
remedies. 

The  Humphreys'  Remedy  A.  A.  for  Milk  Fever,  caD 
be  bought  a  t  all  first  class  drug  stores,  or  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  price,  60  cents.  The  manual  will  be  sent 
free.  Get  It  now.  Write  to  the  Humphreys'  Med- 
icine Co.,  156  William  Street,  New  York  City 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 


Mange  or  Horse 

I  have  been  treating  one  of  my 
horses  for  mange  or  itch.  He  has 
quite  a  number  of  blotches  or  small 
lumps,  and  rubs  and  scratches  when- 
ever he  can.  The  hair  is  quite  rubbed 
off  in  places  and  the  skin  bleeds  a 
little.  I  have  used  sulphur  in  a  wash, 
having  first  scoured  the  places  with 
sand,  but  he  is  no  better.  Do  you 
think  the  trouble  is  in  the  blood,  or 
is  it  a  skin  disease?  The  horse  is  in 
good  shape  and  eats  well. — H.  K., 
Nance  Co. 

I  would  advise  using  some  one  of 
the  coal  tar  dips  in  a  solution  of  the 
strength  advised  in  the  directions 
therewith.  This  should  be  applied  on 
a  warm  day  and  well  rubbed  in,  and 
should  be  repeated  in  from  five  to 
seven  days.  Sprinkle  on  the  grain 
twice  a  day  one-half  ounce  of  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic.  Give  this  every 
two  weeks,  then  after  stopping  for 
ten  days  give  it  for  another  two- 
weeks  period. 


Keep  Brood  Sows  Well 
Conditioned  With  Merry 
War  POWDERED  Lye 


Every  hog  raiser  knows  the  importance  of  giving  special  care  and 
attention  to  the  health  of  his  brood  sows;  for  these  animals  are  the  pork 
producing  plant  of  his  farm.   He  knows  he  cannot  expect  strong,  heal- 
thy litters  from  sickly,  scrawny,  poorly  nourished  brood  sows.  By 
.feeding  a  small  quantity  of  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  with  the 
^rations,  the  bowels  are  kept  in  normal  condition,  the  blood  at  an 
f  even  temperature,  and  at  farrowing  time  fever  will  be  allayed.  Tho 
chances  for  a  fine  litter  of  healthy  pigs  will  be  greatly  Increased. 

From  weaning  until  marketing  hogs  should  be  kept  on  a  Merry 
War  POWDER  ED  Lye  diet— just  a  small  quantity  mixed  with  the  feed. 
It  protects  hogs  against  cholera,  destroys  hog  worms,  keeps  the 
hogs  keen  in  appetite,  adds  weightr-in  short—  increases  pork  profits. 
Don't  experiment  with  ordinary  lye.  It  might  prove  dangerous. 
Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  is  specially  prepared  and  Is  a  safe 
nog  remedy  and  conditioner.  The  experiences  of  thousands  of  hog  raisers  prove  my 
Claims  about  Aferry  War  POWDERED  Lye.    Here  Is  a  fair  sample: 

It  Saved  The  Life  of  This  Brood  Sow 

"I  want  you  to  know  what  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  did  for  a  valuable  red  Duroc  Jersey 
sow  of  mine.  When  our  sow  took  sick  we  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  She 
looked  just  like  the  picture  of  the  skinny  hog  in  your  ad.,  so  we  used  a  can  of  Merry  War 
Powdered  Lye  and  she  was  able  to  stand  up  in  three  days.  When  we  began  using  Merry  War 
Vowdered  Lye  we  expected  to  find  her  dead  at  any  moment.  She  is  now  in  good  condition  and 
I  expect  her  to  farrow  at  least  10  pigs  the  first  of  August." 

MRS.  A.  P.  SORENSEN,  Otter  Pond,  Ky. 
i  ,Pr°ve,thiafory°ar»elf-  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  is  forsale  atmostdealers,  10c  percan 
(120  feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— 4  doz.  cans, $4.80.  Costs  only  5c per  hog,  per 
month  to  feed  regularly-by  farthe  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog  insurance  you  can  buy.  If 
your  dealers  can  t  supply  you,  write  us, stating  their  names;  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied,  also 
Bend  you,  free,  a  valuable  booklet,  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising.  " 
Urder  direct  from  us  in  case  tots  (4  dozen  cans  $4. 80)  if  your  dealers  won 't  supply  you. 


E.  Myers, 
President 
E.  Myers 
Company 


I  ^  VierryyiarlyeW, 


E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY. 
Dept.  90         St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Which  Kind  Do  Yon  Waal? 


SHEEP  ON  WHEAT 

We  are  investigating  sheep  as  a 
side  line,  and  would  like  to  know 
whether  they  are  subject  to  either 
impaction  or  poisoning  from  pastur- 
ing on  cornstalks.  Also,  to  what  ex- 
tent may  winter  wheat  be  used  as  a 
winter  pasture  for  sheep,  and  will 
they  injure  it  more  than  horses? — 
J.  S.  Logan,  Clay  Co. 

Although  not  nearly  so  much  dis- 
posed to  troubles  from  pasturing 
cornstalks  as  cattle,  yet  I  have 
known  a  good  many  cases  of  death 
among  sheep  from  this  cause. 

Pasturing  winter  wheat  with  sheep 
is  good  for  the  sheep,  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  wheat.  The 
small,  sharp  hoofs  of  the  sheep  are 
pretty  hard  on  the  wheat,  especially 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  The 
tendency  of  sheep  to  keep  in  a  com- 
pact bunch  insures  that  they  will 
trample  the  field  thoroughly  wherever 
they  go.  Moreover,  sheep  graze  very 
closely  and  are  likely  to  injure  the 
wheat  plants  by  biting  too  close  to 
the  crowns.  Light  pasturing  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  may  cause  little 
injury,  but  at  other  times  it  would 
scarcely  be  advisable  to  run  sheep 
on  winter  wheat.        ELLIS  RAIL. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  ROADS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  more 
than  glad  to  see  that  on  the  so-called 
"good  roads"  question  you  stand  with 
the  farmers  as  against  the  automobile 
gang  (chiefly  manufacturers  and 
dealers)  who  wish  to  get  the  legisla- 
ture to  commit  the  state  to  a  scheme 
of  building  through  roads  from  town 
to  town,  and  which  in  the  end  (though 
as  a  matter  of  fact  there  would  never 


be  any  end)  would  cost  the  farmers 
of  the  state  untold  millions  of  dollars 
with  practically  no  benefit  whatever 
to  themselves. 

The  only  road  in  which  a  farmer 
is  directly  interested  is  the  road 
from  his  faim  to  his  home  town 
where  he  sells  his  produce  and  buys 
his  supplies,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  make 
that  road  as  he  pleases,  since  he  is 
the  chief  party  in  interest,  and,  in 
the  end,  must  always  foot  the  bill. 
What  business  have  the  members  of 
the  state  automobile  association  to 
poke  their  noses  into  an  affair  of 
that  sort? 

The  automobile  people  are  at  the 
bottom  of  this  whole  agitation;  in 
fact,  it  comes  from  them  and  from 
nowhere  else.  Their  campaign  from 
the  first  has  been  one  of  misrepresen- 
tation and  slander  of  the  fejmer.  He 
is  portrayed  as  an  addlepated  chump 
who  doesn't  know  a  good  road  when 
he  sees  it,  nor  care  whether  he  has 
one  or  not,  and  who  hasn't  sense 
enough  to  put  dirt  into  a  mudhole; 
therefore  it  is  argued  that  the  matter 
of  building  and  repairing  roads 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  auto- 
mobile crowd  and  the  commercial 
clubs.  Bah! 

I  have  yet  to  meet  a  Nebiaska 
farmer  who  is  not  radically  opposed 
to  their  whole  scheme.  I  trust  the 
legislature,  now  in  session,  will  most 
emphatically  sit  down  on  them.  If  it 
does  net,  but'  instead  passes  their 
pet  bill,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  get 
a  little  referendum  attachment  and 
then  the  farmers  will  sit  down  heavily 
upon  the  legislature. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  have 
good  roads.  God  Almighty  built 
them  a  million  years  ago,  and  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  state  the 
farmers  have  been  co-operating  with 
Him  to  improve  on  that  first  work. 

You  are  publishing  a  good  paper. 
Stand  by  your  guns  and  continue  to 
battle  for  the  farmer  against  those 
who  would  wantonly  rob  him. 

CHARLES  WOOSTER. 

Merrick  Co. 


PEANUTS  FOR  ALL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Peanuts 
may  be  grown  through  a  wider  range 
of  latitude  and  conditions  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  While  sand  soil 
is  best,  any  except  heavy  or  sour  soil 
will  produce  good  crops.  The  larger 
Virginia  varieties  will  not  mature  so 
far  north.  They  should  not  be  planted 
till  late  corn  planting,  or  about  the 
same  time  you  plant  watermelons  and 
pumpkins.  Plant  two  seed  in  a  hill 
with  the  hills  eighteen  inches  apart 
in  rows  three  feet  apart.  The  seed 
will  come  quicker  if  shelled,  but  they 
may  be  planted  with  the  shell  on  by 
slightly  mashing  it  between  the 
thumb  and  finger. 

The  culture  of  peanuts  is  about  like 
that  for  potatoes.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  hoed  clean,  but 
the  practice  of  covering  the  spread- 


r 


GEORGE  ALLEN  &  Sons'  Annual  Draft  of 
Scotch  and  Cruickshank 


TO  BE  SOLO  AT  THE 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

ggffijj^  SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEB.,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  22,  1913 

Fifty-four  head,  consisting  of  8  bulls,  12  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  3  open  heifers  and  the  balance  of  the  offering  fine,  big,  young  cows 
and  heifers  of  show  character  and  in  calf  to  excellently  bred  Cruickshank  bulls,    No  Shorthorn  breeding  firm  In 
America  effers  an  equally  well-bred  lot  of  Scotch  and  Cruickshank  cattle  for  one  sale 


GEORGE  ALLEN  &  SONS'  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

It  is  fitting  that  after  a  life-time  spent  in  perfecting  a  herd  of  Cruickshank 
cattle  that  George  Allen  should  have  lived  to  see  his  greatest  public  sale  offering 
being  prepared  for  the  sale  ring.  Shortly  prior  to  his  death  last  February,  Mr. 
Allen  stated  his  satisfaction  in  the  excellent  promise  of  the  lot  of  cattle  that  his 
boys  were  to  prepare  for  this  sale  and  we  believe  that  the  offering  as  a  whole  marks 
another  step  for  improvement  in  the  Shorthorn  breed.  No  breeder  has  reached  the 
point  in  the  Shorthorn  business  that  is  beyond  improvement  from  additional  animals 
placed  in  his  herd  from  this  sale  offering  and  we  doubt  much  if  54  head  of  equally 
well-bred  Cruickshank  cattle  will  be  consigned  by  any  one  breeder  to  a  sale  this 
year.  The  eight  bulls  are  an  unusual  lot,  foremost  in  the  offering  being  the  great 
white  two-year-old  Count  Lavender  3d  by  Victor  Sultan,  dam  Lady  Lavender  2d  by 
Godwin,  second  dam  Lady  Lavende-  by  Golden  Shield,  third  dam  Linwood  Lavender 
4th  by  Imp.  Thistle  Top.  and  the  _>urth  dam  Imp.  Lavender  34th  by  Roan  Gauntlet. 
The  Lavenders  were  amongst  IrfT.  Allen's  favorite  families  of  Cruickshank  cattle 
and  this  grand  two-year-old  bull  has  the  correctness  of  type,  good  conformation, 
breed  character  and  show  quality  that  marks  him  unusual.  Few  better  bulls  than 
this  one  will  be  exhibited  next  fall.  Another  of  the  good  bulls  Is  the  Cruickshank- 
Victoria  two-year-old  Count  Victor  by  Victor  Sultan  and  three  removes  from  Imp. 
Victoria  67th  by  Lord  of  the  Isle.  He,  too,  descends  from  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Cruickshank  families.  He  is  a  massive,  thick-fleshed  bull  of  show  character. 
Barmpton  Sultan  3d,  a  Cruickshank-Butterfiy,   carrying  five   imported  Scotch  sires 


following  his  sire,  Victor  Sultan,,  is  also  a  good,  thick,  smooth-turned  bull  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  Missie  Sultan  3d,  a  straight  Cruickshank-Missie,  and  a 
March  20  roan  calf  of  the  Cruickshank-Orange  Blossom  family,  are  also  two  very 
good  bulls,  and  the  latter  is  a  flattering  show  prospect.  The  eight  bulls  in  this 
sale  are  fit  to  head  any  pure-bred  herd  and  are  additional  testimony  of  the  value  of 
the  great  herd  bull,  Victor  Sultan,  as  a  sire.  In  the  females  are  a  very  fine  lot  of 
big  cows  of  show  character  and  of  great  value  for  building  up  a  herd.  Among 
these  and  of  foremost  importance  in  this  offering  are  Golden  Lady  5th,  a  fine, 
smooth  roan  cow  by  Lord  Missie  and  out  of  Imp.  Golden  Chain;  Butterfly  Lady  9th, 
Lot  1  in  the  sale,  by  Lord  Missie,  and  tracing  to  Imp.  Butterfly  43d;  Sunbeam 
Violet  5th,  a  grand,  big  roan  cow  of  the  Cruickshank-Secret  family  (and  she  is  the 
dam  of  one  of  the  herd  bulls  in  service,  Avondale's  Best);  Lady  Clipper  3d,  a  fine 
red  heifer  that  is  a  full  sister  to  the  heifer  F.  W.  Brown  paid  $380  for  in  Mr. 
Allen's  last  sale;  Lavender  Princess  7th.  a  Princess  Royal,  and  a  show  beast  of  rare 
excellence;  Lady  Missie  10th,  a  big,  useful  red  cow  with  splendid  roan  calf  at  foot 
by  Avondale's  Best;  Nonpareil  Lady  by  March  Knight;  and  Village  Maid  3d  by 
Sultan  Royal.  This  offering  of  cattle  represents  values  in  Shorthorn  merit  and 
blood  lines  that  is  hard  to  over-estimate.  Mr.  Allen's  sons  are  continuing  with  the 
business  and  deserve  patronage  of  the  best  and  foremost  breeders,  whether  they  are 
of  long  years  in  the  business  or  are  just  entering  the  business.  Catalog  of  this  sale 
Is  of  interest  to  those  who  study  the  real  blue  blood  in  Scotch  and  Cruickshank 
breeding.  Send  for  one.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  the  auctioneers  or  fieldman.  In 
writing  for  catalog  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS— 

GEORGE  ALLEN  &  SONS,  Lexington,  Nebraska  col.  h.  s.  duncan  and  col.  t.  c.  ^g^^^^j^^g^^J^^Jg^'^^^^ 


Wednesday,  April  9,  1913. 
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ing  runners  with  earth  is  not  neces- 
sary, though  this  is  practiced  by  some 
in  the  south,  where  the  large  spread- 
ing kind  is  grown.  Peanuts  will 
continue  to  bear  till  frost,  having 
mature  nuts  and  those  just  forming. 

After  the  first  light  frost  pull  the 
vines  and  allow  them  to  cure  out, 
when  they  may  be  put  in  the  barn 
and  fed -to  stock.  The  best  of  the 
nuts  should  be  picked  off  for  home 
use,  and  the  hogs  turned  in  to  root 
out  those  that  have  been  left  in  the 
ground,  though  but  few  will  be 
loosened  from  the  vine  in  pulling. 

When  grown  for  hogs  exclusively, 
they  are  not  pulled,  but  the  hogs 
turned  in  the  field  in  October.  Pea- 
nuts improve  the  soil  in  the  same 
way  as  cowpeas  or  clover. 

H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 

Polk  County,  Missouri. 


^AJJCTIONEERS^ 

Auctioneers  mm, 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  lit  you  for  the  profession 
la  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  *.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W    "R.    Carpenter    R«»1    TOstatg  Auctioneer. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bids;.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

T.  C.  CALLAHAN — Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  boge 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming-  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto,  B  1920. 
SS44  Oodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


JERSEYS 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn't  any  breed  that  gives  as 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out. 
That's  why  you  oucht  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull 

FOR  SALE:  SUNFLOWER  SIR  KORN- 
DYKE  No.  70813,  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke,  out  of  a  granddaughter  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol,  thus  being  on  both  sides  closely 
related  to  the  most  noted  bulls  and  world's 
champion  cows,  his  sire  being  brother  to 
two  37-pound  A.  R.  O.  cows  and  his  dam 
also  being  of  the  breeding  that  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  noted  cows.  This 
breeding  is  hard  to  equal  in  the  west.  This 
bull  is  3  years  old,  well  marked,  %  white, 
well  broke  and  sure.  To  avoid  inbreeding 
he  can  now  be  bought  for  1125.  Write  me 
for  extended  pedigree,  or  come  and  see  him. 

MIDWEST   HOLSTEIN  FARM 
E.  H.  JONES,  Prop.       FAIRBURY,  NEB. 


Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATT,  grand  champion  bull  heads 
our  herd.  A  few  choice  females  for  sale. 
BADGER  *  FROST         Central  City.  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illvs'd  Booklet 
Holstefai-FrieelaaAsso.  Bx  114,  Brattlebore,  Vt, 


HORSES 


^IMPOLLS 
SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    aalmala    of  either    sex    fer  sale 

Quality    the    best.  Prices    right  Batls 

faction    guaranteed.  Address   or  vl.lt 

W.  F.  SCHWAB  LAY  CENTER,  NMB. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 
Six  bulls,   8   to   It   months   old,   and  ten 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

G.  G.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds   In  Nebraska. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINA  BRED  SOWS 

A    limited    number    of    choice,  growth? 
gilts  aad  tried  sows  bred  for  March  far- 
row  for  sale.  Address— 
O.  J.  ANDERSON  WACSA,  NEB 


MY  HERD  BOAR,  BLUE  VALLEY  WON- 
DER S9757  by  Blue  Valley  Expansion,  for 
sale.  An  exceptionally  good  one.  Write  to 
A.   ROESLEB  WILCOX.  NEB 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


70  DUROC  JERSEY  SRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  Duroo  Jersey  bred  sows  for 
private    sale    and    for    my    public  talc 

FEBRUARY   1ITH.  lilt. 
■.  9.  BROWN 


DUROC  SOWS  BRED  FOR  LATE  FARROW 
Have  twenty  head  of  spring  and  fall  gilt* 
bred  for  May  and  June  farrow  that  I 
will  sell  reasonable.  They  weigh  froij 
226  to  400  pounds.  Address — 


OSCEOLA,  NEB.    A.  A.  HEKRDLE 


STANTON,  NEB, 


BERKSHIRE! 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  flew  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  for 

•surly  farrew  with  prlae  winning  sires.     Fer  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  la  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT.  NEBRASKA 


WOLF  R priCS     PERCHERON  AND 
ROYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  and  Breeders 
ALBION.   Boone  County,  NEBRASKA 


Advertising  is  literature.  Study  the  ads. 
— S.    R.    McKelvle,  Publisher. 


HORSES 

DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 

are  today  as  for  the  past 
forty-seven  years  the 

.  B-E-S-T- 

Fresh  importation.  Cat- 
alogue FREE. 

DUNHAMS.  Wayne,  Du  Page  County.  III. 

BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight.  l.iOs  pounds. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  im- 
ported hcrse.  Address — 

i.  M.  GATES  FT.  CROOK.  NEB. 


_JACKS^N^S^TAmpJffS^ 

JACKS  AND  PERCHERONS — 25  big  Mam- 
moth Jacks  and  a  few  Percheron  stallions. 
Will  cut  prices  from  $100  to  $300  on  every  one. 
High  grade  Percheron  mares,  Hampshire  swine 
and  Big  Black  pigs.  Write  or  visit  Cloverdale 
Farm.     H.  T.  Brown  &  Co..  Lexington.  Ky. 


HAMPSHIRE! 


HAMPSHIRES  All  SOLD 

AM  SOLD  OUT  of  surplus  breeding  stock, 
both  sexes.  Will  have  good  crop  of  spring 
pigs   for   1913  trade. 

THOMAS  T.  NICHOL  POOLE,  NEB. 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 

GENTLEMEN:  Time  is  at  hand  that  you  cannot  afford  to  use  a  scrub,  blem- 
ished, mean-dlsposltloned  and  bad-conformation  stallion  loaded  with  fat.  We  have 
lately  sold  stallions  to  customers  that  have  found  the  lack  of  value  In  such  a  horse 
as  we  describe  above  and  they  pay  us  good  prices  for  our  stallions  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  on  the  one  that  failed  to  make  good.  We  can  show  1,800  to  2,200  pound 
stallions — the  right  kind  at  the  right  price,  with  reliable  guarantee.  Also  a  few  im- 
ported mares  weighing  from  1,900  to  2,200  for  sale,  or  will  pay  $600  for  mares  good 
enough  to  mate  them.  We  are  natives  of  France  and  know  the  good  ones 
REFERENCES  FURNISHED.     ADDRESS   OR  VISIT. 

Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son  Seward,  Nebraska 

TWENTY-FIVE  MILES  WEST  OF  LINCOLN 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

W«  offer  SI  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  ol« 
▲  hundred  bead  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus,  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorn* 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  eorrespoadeaee  and  Inspection. 
RILKT  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

Shorthorn  Herd  for  Sale 

For  the  next  30  days  I  will  offer  at  private  sale  my  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns,  consisting 
of  31  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  the  Scotch  herd  buli,  Havendale;  9  yearling  heifers,  4 
bulls  and  the  herd  bull  Havendale.  Also  herd  books  and  share  of  stock  in  American 
Shorthorn  Association  if  cattle  are  sold.  Write 

W.  J.  HATHER  ORD,  NEBRASKA 

FEW  CHOICE  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Reds  aad 
ED  HAYS 


•t  Scotch  aad  Scotch-topped  breeding,  aad  of  serviceable  ages  for  sale 
Alas  a  tow  choice,  big  type  Poland  China  bred  sews. 

YOKE,  NBBKAS3A 


SECRET  HERO.  SCOTCH  HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  Uae 
of  young  balls  sired  by  htm  are  offered  fer 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd  of  Sherthorus.  Address— 
CRVTN  K.  WILSON       BELVTDERE,  NEB. 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  306658 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  Few  Cows. 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 


62  High  Glass  HEREFORD  CATTLE  at  Public  Auction 

South  Omaha,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  April  16, 1913 

This  offering  will  contain  about  FIFTY  BULLS,  BALANCE  FEMALES.  The  bulls  are  a  lot  of  very  strong,  large-boned  Individuals  and 
as  good  breeding  as  can  be  found  In  any  sale  this  year.  The  females  In  the  offering  consist  of  cows  with  calf  at  foot  and  others  bred 
to  calve  later.   The  list  of  contributors  to  this  sale  is  as  follows: 


W.  H.  LESLIE,  AUBURN,  IOWA 
A.  W.  ELLIOTT,  REYNOLDS,  ILLINOIS 
C.  BENGEN,  MYNARD,  NEBRASKA 
J.  C.  HATZ,  DEWITT,  NEBRASKA 
J.  C.  McNERNEY,  COIN  IOWA 


W.  N.  ROGERS,  McCOOK,  NEBRASKA 
GUY  SWABB,  MURRAY,  IOWA 
HARRY  J.  FLUCK,  GOODENOW,  ILLINOIS 
G.  E.  STRYKER,  RISING  CITY,  NEBRASKA 
C.  T.  BAILEY,  LOWELLS,  INDIANA 


O.  M.  McCULLOUGH,  CLARKS,  NEBRASKA 
BEN  BROUGHTON,  LAKE  VIEW,  IOWA 

G.  C.    BOEHLING,    SURPRISE,  NEBRASKA 

H.  A.   ROGERS,  McCOOK,  NEBRASKA 

E.    H.    GIFFORD,    LEWISTON,  NEBRASKA 


The  offering  of  W.  H.  LESLIE  consists  of  three  females  and  five  bulls.  Four  of 
the  bulls  are  sired  by  Fennis  No.  337389.  One  of  these,  Sir  King,  sired  by  Sir  Giant 
No.  101740,  is  a  very  large  animal  for  his  age,  and  good  enough  to  head  a  herd. 

A.  W.  ELLIOTT  consigns  ten  bulls  and  two  cows,  with  calves  at  foot.  One  of 
these  is  sired  by  Young  Beau  Brummel  and  the  other  by  St.  Grove  3d.  Both  of 
these  are  very  fine  and  good  enough  to  go  into  the  best  of  herds. 

C.  BENGEN  enters  two  bulls  sired  by  Ajax,  a  Corrector  bred  bull.  Both  of 
these  are  very  good. 

J.  C.  HATZ  consigns  ten  head — four  bulls  and  six  females.  The  bulls  are  sired 
by  polled  sires  such  as  Polled  Atoka,  Polled  Victor,  Polled  Wonder  and  Gypsy 
King.  Here  is  offered  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to  cbtaln  some  very  choice 
Polled  Herefords  of  good  breeding  and  choice  individuality. 

J.  B.  McNERNEY  &  SON  offer  four  bulls  sired  by  Move  On  43d  256123. 

W.  N.  ROGERS  states  that  his  offering  is  just  as  good  as  usual  and  every  breeder 
and  buyer  of  Herefords  who  has  ever  attended  one  of  his  sales  knows  what  that  means. 


GUY  SWABB  consigns  a  3-year-old  herd  bull,  Jasper  Donald  2d  322767,  sired 
by  Beau  of  Shadeland  31st.  This  bull  Is  choicely  bred  and  fit  to  go  at  the  head 
of  any  good  herd. 

H.  J.  FLUCK  enters  one  bull  of  his  usual  good  kind. 

G.  E.  STRYKER  consigns  three  bulls  by  Princeps  4th,  and  out  of  a  very 
large,   choice  dam. 

The  C.  T.  BAILEY  consignment  consists  of  eight  bulls,  the  tops  of  his  splendid 
herd-  They  are  of  choicest  breeding,  six  of  them  being  sired  by  Beau  Diplomat 
277988.    Mr.  Bailey  has  sold  in  Omaha  sales  before  and  his  offering  is  always  good. 

O.  M.  McCULLOUGH  enters  2  bulls  sired  by  Fremont  209692,  a  son  of  Cherry  Boy. 

BEN  BROUGHTON  enters  one  bull  by  Beaumont,  Jr. 

G.  C.  BOEHLING  consigns  two  bulls  of  serviceable  age  and  choioe  breeding. 
E.  H.  GIFFORD  enters  one  bull  three  years  old  and  writes  that  he  Is  a  very 
smooth,  well-lined  animal,  well  quartered  and  an  easy  feeder. 


FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS — 

W.  N.  ROGERS,  McCook,  Neb 


COLS.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN  and  F.  J.  ZAUN,  AUCTIONEERS 
H.  C.  McKELVIE,  FLELDMAN 
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Increased  orders  over  100% 

THE  leading  agricultural  states  of  our  own  country,  and  the  three 
principal  agricultural  provinces  of  Canada,  have  already  contracted 
for  over  100%  more  Overlands  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  They 
wanted  even  more  than  this  but  we  could  not  supply  the  demand. 

American  farmers  have  already  taken  more  than  twice  as  many 
Overlands  as  they  bought  last  year— and  the  season  is  only  half  gone. 

A  few  of  the  individual  increases  for  Overlands  for  1913,  over 
1912,  by  states  and  provinces,  are  as  follows:  North  Dakota,  152%; 
Kansas,  134%;  California,  101%;  Colorado,  93%;  South  Dakota,  85%; 
Texas,  84%;  Minnesota,  78%;  Iowa,  61%; Oklahoma,  61%;  Nebraska,  54%; 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  150%;  Alberta,  Canada,  150  %;  Manitoba,  Canada, 
150%. 

We  are  shipping  over  150  cars  a  day. 

In  spite  of  that,  we  are  over  5000  cars  behind  our  "immediate 
shipping  orders." 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  car  examine  this  Overland  at  once. 

It  costs  30%  less  than  any  other  similar  car  made,  and  in  most 
cases  is  bigger,  better  made,  more  powerful,  more  comfortable,  more 
serviceable  and  more  completely  equipped  than  any  of  the  average 
$1200  cars  manufactured. 

There  is  an  Overland  dealer  near  you.  Look  him  up  and  ask  to 
see  this  car— the  best  buy  in  America.  Catalogue  on  request  to  the 
factory.    Please  address  Dept.  90, 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
equipped 


Self-starter 

30  Horsepower 

5-Passenger 
Touring  Car 

110-inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Contrcl 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
equipped 


Remy  Magneto 

Warner 
Speedometer 

Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Clear  Vision,  Rain 
Vision  Wind-Shield 

Prest-O-Lite  Tank 
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TUHKESTAN  ALFALFA 

A  Butler  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Is  there  any  difference  between  com- 
mon and  Turkestan  alfalfa?  If  so, 
what  is  the  difference?  Is  there  any 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  hay? 
Will  it  winter-kill  like  the  common 
alfalfa?  Is  the  crown  of  Turkestan 
alfalfa  about  two  or  three  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  or  is  it  at  the 
surface  like  common  alfalfa?" 

The  stems  of  Turkestan  alfalfa  are 
smaller  aud  more  wiry  than  the  stems 


of  common  alfalfa,  and  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  smaller,  narrower  and 
more  hairy.  These  differences  are  not 
very  great,  however.  The  chief  dif- 
ferences between  Turkestan  alfalfa 
and  the  common  sort  is  in  their 
hardiness  rather  than  in  their  ap- 
pearance. Our  common  alfalfa  comes 
to  us  from  our  western  coast,  where 
it  was  no  doubt  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards.  Turkestan  alfalfa  comes 
from  southwest  Asia,  where  the  sum- 
mers  are   long,  dry   and  extremely 


hot.  This  variety  is,  therefore,  very 
drouth  resistant.  Along  with  this 
hardy  nature  goes  considerable 
ability  to  resist  cold  as  well  as  heat 
and  drouth. 

A  habit  of  Turkestan  alfalfa,  which 
accounts  in  a  measure  no  doubt  for 
its  hardiness,  is  that  of  sending  out 
new  shoots  from  buds  somewhat  fur- 
ther beneath  the  ground  than  the 
buds  on  common  alfalfa.  Turkestan 
alfalfa  does  not  differ  from  common 
alfalfa  in  this  respect  so  much  as 


some  of  the  strains  being  introduced 
from  northern  Africa.  Turkestan 
alfalfa  excels  the  common  sort  only 
where  conditions  are  too  severe  for 
the  latter.  In  Nebraska  this  is  not 
true,  and  common  alfalfa  outyields 
the  Turkestf.n  even  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state;  in  the  eastern 
counties  the  common  variety  is  away 
ahead.  What  we  need  in  Nebraska 
is  not  new  kinds  of  alfalfa  so  much 
•as  a  whole  lot  more  of  the  same 
kind  we  are  growing. 


THE  forty  years  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company's  service  to  the  American  people 
has  as  its  foundation  stone  this  motto,  "Sincerity  of  Purpose." 
The  founders  of  this  great  business  have  never  departed  one  hair's  breadth  from  this  high 
plane  of  integrity. 

In  the  many  millions  of  transactions  with  many  millions  of  people  not  a  single  case  of  real  dissatisfaction  has  been 
known  to  remain  in  question. 

This  house  regards  it  a  favor  to  be  told  of  an  instance  where  a  customer  has  not  felt  that  he  or  she  has  been  thoroughly  pleased  with  the 
foods  bought  from  them. 

This  policy  and  purpose  is  still  the  guiding  star  of  the  institution  after  forty  years  of  testing  its  worth. 

If  you  trade  with  us  you  must  be  satisfied  with  your  purchases.  If  anything  you  order  does  not  wholly  and  fully  meet  with  your 
approval  we  insist  on  your  returning  the  goods  and  we  pay  all  the  expenses. 

Is  not  this  principle  the  world's  greatest  example  of  commercial  sincerity?  Is  there  any  higher  basis  on  which  we  can  ask  you  to  look  over  the  wonder- 
ful bargains  in  the  new  big  catalogue  we  have  issued?  Why  not  get  a  copy  today?  Simply  write  a  cote  and  say,  "I  want  one  of  your  1913  catalogues. 
Send  it  to  me  without  cost  or  obligation. "  And  the  next  mail  will  bring  it  to  you.  Address  Dept.  U-26 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Drattm  expressly  for 
Montgomery  K'ur<i  <f"  Co. 
by  Garth  Jtmes.  


The  Nebraska  Tewmev 
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THE  DRAFT  OF  WAGONS 


Mr.  R.  A.  Wilder  of  Scotts  Bluff 
\  lias  submitted  the  following 
luestions  relative  to  wagons  and 
vagon  draft: 

"In  looking  over  The  Nebraska 
"arrner  for  February  19  I  noted  the 
rticle  on  the  effect  of  wide  tires, 
(ut  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
ie  that  there  should  be  a  difference 
f  26  per  cent  in  the  draft  in  favor  of 
ide  tires  on  paved  streets  or  macadam 
oads.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  a 
ittle  more  about  the  farm  wagon. 
Vhat  is  the  best  type  and  width  of 
ires?  How  does  the  cast  skein  com- 
are  with  the  steel  skein  in  draft  of 
,-agon  and  durability? 

"Most  of  the  beet  wagons  have 
hree-and-one-half-inch  skein,  thre&- 
ich  tires  and  wooden  wheels.  They 
se  four  horses  and  put  on  four  or 
ve  tons  to  the  load.  Most  of  them 
ave  mountain  gear  or  mountain 
rons.  Such  a  wagon  would  easily 
arry  seven  or  eight  tons.  Some- 
irncs  they  use  six  or  eight  horses  to 
ike  the  load  out  of  the  beet  field,  as 
he  majority  of  roads  in  this  section 
re  not  good.  Many  of  our  roads  are 
andy,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  dealer 
ear  here  who  handles  narrow-tire 
'agons. 

"I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us 
lore  about  the  motet-used  implements 


Fig.  1 — Clay  road,  dry  on  top,  spongy 
nderneath.  Narrow-tire  rut  8.5  inches 
eep,  wide-tire  rut  2  inches  deep.  Narrow- 
re  ruts  of  this  depth  ware  reduced  to  2 
iches  by  four  runs  ofer  with  a  broad-tire 
agon  carrying   a   load  of   2,000  pounds. 


-e  have  on  the  farm,  as  to  type,  draft 
nd  construction.  Give  us  a  descrip- 
ion  of  the  wagon  best  suited  to  the 
eavy  work  in  this  territory." 

Although  the  wagon  is  the  most 
sed  implement  about  the  farm,  it  is 
robably  the  least  understood,  espe- 
ially  with  respect  to  loading  and 
raft.  The  draft  of  a  wagon  is  de- 
ermined  by  means  of  a  device  called 

dynamometer.  This  is  a  big  name 
or  a  simple  affair.  A  dynamometer 
s  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
i8  an  ordinary  spring  balance,  such 
is  is  used  by  the  ice  man,  the  butcher 
•r  the  housewife  in  the  kitchen. 

By  using  a  good,  strong  spring 
>alance  a  farmer  can  easily  deter- 
nine  the  approximate  draft  of  any 
mplement.  Simply  shorten  one  tug 
md  connect  in  a  spring  balance  be- 
ween  the  end  of  the  tug  and  the 
iook  on  the  singletree.  Then  if  there 
ire  two  horses  pulling  on  the  load 
nultiply  the  reading  by  four — this  on 
he  assumption  that  the  pull  on  each 
'f  the  four  tugs  is  equal.  To  secure 
he  reading  start  the  team  and  note 
he  averajge  reading  of  the  indicator. 
Hie  indicator  will  vary,  but  the  aver- 
ige  will  show  the  average  draft. 

A  traction  dynamometer  is  some- 
what more  complicated,  of  course, 
han  a  spring  balance.  It  is  strong 
mough  to  stand  heavy  pulls  and  is 
placed  so  as  to  connect  the  double- 
tree with  the  full  load.  A  pencil 
astened  to  a  lever  arm  records  the 


Pig.  2 — Clay  road,  soft.  Narrow-tire  rut 
l-  Inches  deep,  broad-tire  rut  6  inches  deep, 
tut  of  narrow  tires  made  in  one  run.  The 
<hallower  rut  was  made  by  running  a  broad- 
ire  wagon  over  the  narrow-tire  ruts. 


By  L.  W.  CHASE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FARM  MECHANICS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 


number  of  pounds  the  team  pulls,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  watch  the 
device  while  the  team  is  pulling,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  spring  balance.  In 
hauling  a  ton  over  the  average  hard 
earth  road  a  team  pulls  only  about 
150  pounds.  In  test  pulls,  however, 
they  go  far  above  that  figure. 
Three  Factors  in  Wagon  Draft 

The  draft  of  a  wagon  consists  of 
three  parts.  The  first  is  the  axle 
friction,  which  is  simply  the  friction 
of  the  thimble,  or  wheel  boxing,  on 
the  outside  of  the  skein  as  the  wheel 
revolves.  This  friction  is  independent 
of  the  grade  or  the  road  surface,  and 
is  dependent  only  upon  the  materials 
of  which  the  thimble  and  skein  are 
made,  and  the  loading  of  the  wagon. 
Machine  designers  never  make  bear- 
ings in  which  cast  iron  will  rub 
against  cast  iron,  or  steel  against 
steel  when  it  can  be  avoided.  Wagon- 
makers,  however,  probably  because  of 
the  cheaper  construction,  usually 
make  both  the  thimbles  and  skeins 
of  cast  iron.  One  or  the  other  should 
properly  be  of  steel. 

The  second  part  of  the  draft  of 
wagons  is  the  grade  resistance,  which 
depends  upon  the  slope  of  the  road. 
This  is  independent  of  the  kind  of 
wagon,  and  is  the  same  for  all  wagons. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  third  part  of 
wagon  draft,  the  rolling  resistance, 
which  depends  upon  three  factors: 
Condition  of  the  ground  or  roadbed, 
the  width  of  the  tires,  and  the  height 
of  the  wheels. 

While  located  at  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station,  Professor  H.  J. 
Waters,  now  president  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  carried  on  very 
extensive  experiments  to  determine 
the  relative  draft  of  wagons  equipped 
with  wide  and  narrow  tires.  He  used 
in  his  experiments  two  widths  of  tires 
-*-the  common  one  and  three-fourths 
inch,  and  six  inch.  The  results  of  his 
tests  are  the  ones  quoted  by  Professor 
King  in  "The  Physics  of  Agriculture." 
The  soil  in  Missouri  where  the  experi- 
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Fig.  3 — Timothy  sod,  soft.  Narrow-tire 
rut  13.5  inches  deep,  broad-tire  rut  4.5 
inches  deep.  These  ruts  were  made  by  twelve 
runs  of  each  wagon  over  the  same  track. 


ments  were  made  is  such  that  tires 
usually  cut  in  much  deeper  than  here 
in  Nebraska.  It  Is  possible,  however, 
to  select  from  the  whole  series  of 
tests  results  that  do  apply  here. 
Wide  Tires  Run  Easier 
From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  every  instance,  except  on  a  hard 
roadbed  covered  with  dust,  or  slush, 


and  where  the  wide  tires  ran  in 
narrow-tire  ruts,  the  wide  tires  gave 
lighter  draft  than  the  narrow  tires. 
Where  the  narrow  tires  alternated  in 
the  same  ruts  with  the  wide  tires, 
the  latter  gave  the  lighter  draft. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  table 
mean  more  to  us  when  we  realize 
that  a  horse  weighing  1,250  pounds 
can  pull  only  about  125  pounds,  as 
measured  by  the  dynamometer,  and 


Fig.  4 — Stubble  land.  soft.  Narrow- 
tire  rut  14  inches  deep,  broad-tire  rut 
5  inches  deep. 


keep  it  up  all  day  while  walking  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  per  hour,  which  is  the  average 
rate. 

The  figures  in  the  table  show  that 
one  horse  could  have  pulled  either 
wagon  on  the  macadam  street  or  on 
a  hard  road  having  two  or  three  inches 
of  dust  on  the  surface,  and  that  one 
horse  could  have  pulled  the  wide-tire 
wagon  on  the  dry,  hard  earth  road; 
but  it  would  have  taken  the  average 
strength  of  two  and  one-half  or  three 
horses  to  have  pulled  the  wide-tire 
wagon  running  in  the  narrow-tire 
ruts,  while  where  the  wagons  alter- 
nated in  the  ruts  of  each  other,  it 
would  have  required  about  five  horses 
to  pull  the  narrow-tire  outfit  and  about 
four  to  pull  the  wide-tire  outfit. 

On  the  timothy  sod  run  over  twelve 
times  in  the  same  rut,  it  would  have 
taken  about  seven  horses  to  have 
pulled  the  narrow-tire  wagon  and  only 
a  little  over  three  for'  the  wagon  with 
wide  tires.  Then  on  the  wheat  stubble 
two  horses  could  have  pulled  the 
wide-tire  wagon  easily,  but  it  would 
have  required  three  horses  to  pull  the 
narrow-tire  outfit.  Also,  on  the  corn 
stubble  land  it  would  have  taken 
nearly  three  with  the  wide  tires 
and  about  four  with  the  narrow  tires. 
A  similar  difference  in  favor  of  wide 
tires  existed  on  the  plowed  ground 
ready  for  seeding. 

In  these  calculations  I  have  con- 
sidered a  horse-load  just  what  he 
could  stand  to  pull  all  day  long.  It 
must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
horses  are  often  far  over-loaded.  The 
horse  can  pull  one-half  its  own  weight 
for  very  short  periods,  but  cannot  do 
so  throughout  the  day. 

Wide  Tires  Improve  Roads 

One  of  the  greatest  object  lessons 
as  to  the  merits  of  wide  and  narrow 
tires  can  be  drawn  from  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  showing  the  ruts 
made  by  the  two  types  of  tires.  The 
narrow  tires  cut  a  road  into  deep 
ruts,  while  wide  tires  act  very  much 


Draft  of  Wagon  With  Tires  of  Different  Widths  on  Various  Kinds  of  Roads 

 DRAFT  IN  POUNDS  

Narrow         Wide  Size  of  loads 

Kind   of   Road  tires  tires       Difference     with  same  draft 

Narrow  Wide 

Macadam  street                               121.5        98.4        23.1       2,000  2,518 

Dry,  hard  earth  road                        148.7       108.7        40.7       2,000  2,829 

Dry,  hard  bed  with  surface  of  two 

or  three  inches  of  dust                  90.5       106.5        16          2,000  1,648 

Wide    tires    running    in  narrow 

tire  ruts                                      206.1       308          101.9       2,000  1,000 

Clay  roads,  wide  tires  and  narrow 

tires  alternating  in  the  same  path    632.1       522.5       109.6       2,000  2,416 

Mowing  latids,  timothy  sod             483.2       337.8       145.4       2,000  2,860 

Timothy    sod,    each    tire  twelve 

times  in  its  own  rut                   876          397.9       478.1       2,000  4,480 

Stubble  land,  wheat                        298.5       222           76.5       2,000  2,688 

Stubble  land,  corn                          472.9       285.6       187.3       2,000  3,310 

Plowed  land  ready  for  seeding..    466.5       323.2       143.3       2.000  2.886 


like  a  roller  in  smoothing  the  road. 
One  ruins  a  road,  especially  when  it 
is  soft,  while  the  other  tends  to  im- 
prove the  road.  These  illustrations 
are  reproductions  of  those  accompany- 
ing the  data  worked  out  by  Professor 
Waters,  and  are  taken  from  Bulletin 
No.  39  of  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station. 

The  soil  in  Nebraska  is  enough 
different  from  that  in  Missouri  where 
these  tests  were  made,  so  that  such 
deep  ruts  as  those  shown  in  the 
drawings  are  seldom  if  ever  seen 
here.  The  principle  is  the  same, 
however,  even  if  such  extremes  are 
not  reached.  For  instance  on  the 
University  Farm,  where  six-inch  tires 
are  used  exclusively,  we  find  that  the 
roads  are  usually  smooth  and  level. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  teamster 
comes  onto  the  farm  from  the  Outside 
with  a  wagon  having  two-inch  tires, 
and  if  at  such  times  the  roads  are 
soft,  they  are  cut  up  deeply,  and  bad 
ruts  are  made. 

The  King  road  drag  is  a  great  road 
improver,  but  if  every  farmer  would 
use  wide-tire  wagons  exclusively,  our 
roads  would  not  need  half  so  much 
dragging  as  is  now  necessary  to  keep 
them  smooth.  In  some  of  the  states 
farmers  are  given  a  rebate  on  their 
taxes  if  they  use  wide-tire  wagons. 
We  need  some  kind  of  legislation  in 


Fig.  5 — Drawing  showing  how  much  more 
a  small  wheel  must  cut  into  the  earth 
than  a  large  wheel  to  gain  sufficient  bear- 
ing surface  to  hold  up  the  load.  The  line 
marked  "a"  shows  the  distance  the  large 
wheel  sinks;  the  line  marked  "b"  the 
distance    the    small    wheel  sinks. 


Nebraska  that  will  discourage  the  use 
of  narrow  tires  and  encourage  the  use 
of  wide  tires.  Wide  tires  cost  more 
than  narrow  ones,  it  is  true,  but  the 
difference  is  offset  in  a  year  by  the 
lower  cost  of  hauling  with  wide-tire 
wagons. 

Effect  of  Wheel  Height 

The  height  of  wheels  also  has  much 
to  do  with  the  draft  of  wagons.  Low- 
wheel  wagons  usually  have  broad 
tires,  and  a  great  many  people  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  because 
such  wagons  run  harder  than  high- 
wheel  wagons  it  must  be  due  to  the 
wide  tires.  The  fact  is  that  with 
narrow  tires  low-wheel  wagons  would 
run  so  very  hard  as  to  be  almost 
impracticable;  by  equipping  them 
with  wide  tires  they  are  used  very 
successfully. 

Fig.  5  shows  why  high-wheel  wagons 
give  lighter  draft  than  low- wheeled 
wagons.  The  small  wheels  must  cut 
into  the  earth  deeper  before  there  is 
sufficient  surface  across  the  face  of 


Fig.  6 — Drawing  showing  how  much  more 
rapidly  a  small  wheel  raises  over  an 
obstruction  than  a  large  wheel,  thereby 
requiring   more  power. 
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The  Winged  Message 


Noah's  messenger  was  a 
dove.-  In  Solomon's  time, 
pigeons  were  trained  to  carry 
messages.  Brutus  used  them 
at  the  siege  of  Modena.  They 
served  the  Turks  in  their 
fights  against  the  Crusaders. 
In  mediaeval  wars  they  were 
more  useful  than  ever  before. 

France  had  a  carrier-pigeon 
mail  service,  with  messages 
reduced  by  photography  and 
read  through  a  microscope. 

Even  today  carrier  pigeons 
are  utilized  as  news-bearers 
in  isolated  parts  of  Europe. 


In  America,  the  land  of  the 
telephone,  the  carrier  pigeon 
is  bred  only  for  racing.  The 
winged  word  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than 
a  mile  a  minute,  but  the  tele- 
phone is  as.  quick  as  speech 
itself. 

The  dove  is  the  emblem  of 
peace.  The  telephone  is  the 
instrument  of  peace.  The 
telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  unite  a  hundred  mill- 
ion people  in  one  national 
family. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Guaranteed  Tire  Quality 

Eight  years  ago  we  decided  that  the  strongest 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  business  permanence 

was  quality  of  product. 

We  built  a  tire  that  would  give  a  minimum  service 
of  5000  tire  miles  and  backed  it  up  with  a  written 
guarantee. 

By  pledging  car  owners  a  definite  number  of  miles,  we  not 
only  showed  our  confidence  in  Ajax  Tires,  but  we  insured 
them  against  every  chance  of  loss. 

As  a  result,  Ajax  Tires  have  won  a  nation  wide  reputation  as 
the  standard  of  quality.  Their  use  means  a  30%  saving  in 
tire  costs. 


Guaranteed 
In  Writing 
for 
5000 
MILES 


Plain  Tread 


Non-Skid 


Guaranteed 
In  Writing 
for 
5000 
MILES 


There's  an  Ajax  dealer  near  you.  Send  us  a  postal  for  his 
name  and  our  interesting  booklet  "Figures  That  Don't  Lie." 

Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Company 


1789  Broadway 


Factories:    Trenton,  N.  J. 


New  York  City 
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the  wheel  in  contact  with  the  ground 
to  hold  up  the  load.  Consequently 
when  they  cut  down  to  this  greater 
depth  it  takes  more  power  to  pull 
them  along. 

Another  advantage  of  the  high 
wheel  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  which 
shows  how  much  more  power  is  re- 
quired to  lift  a  load  on  a  small  wheel 
up  over  an  obstruction  than  to  lift  a 
similar  load  on  a  high  wheel  over  the 
same  obstruction.  The  ratio  of  power 
required  in  the  two  cases  is  shown 
by  the  different  slope  of  the  two 
lines,  which  may  be  considered  as 
imaginary  hills,  indicating  the  grade 
at  which  the  load  has  to  be  lifted 
over  the  obstruction. 

Tlie  Size  of  Bearings 

If  two  wheels  have  the  same  diam- 
eter and  one  has  a  smaller  bearing 
than  the  other,  the  one  with  the 
smaller  bearing  should  run  the 
easier.  To  illustrate  the  reason  for 
this,  consider  the  large  bearing  to  be 
increased  in  size  until  it  is  as  large 
as  the  outside  of  the  felloe;  then  the 
bearing  would  be  the  size  of  the  rim 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  inside  of  the 
tire  would  represent  the  size  of  the 
boxing. 

At  a  moment's  thought  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the 
sliding  friction  would  be  very  great, 
so  great,  in  fact,  that  the  load  might 
as  well  be  on  a  sled,  for  the  rolling 
effect  would  be  practically  eliminated. 
The  difference  in  draft  between  a 
three-inch  skein  and  a  three-and-one- 
fourth-inch  skein  would  follow  the 
above  principle,  but  the  difference  is 
so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  it. 

The  size  of  the  load  to  be  carried 
determines  the  size  of  wagon  bear- 
ings more  than  the  question  of  draft. 
All  wagon-makers  realize  that  the 
smaller  the  bearing,  within  reason- 
able limits,  the  lighter  the  draft,  and 
make  their  wagons  with  as  small 
skeins  as  practicable.  If  a  load  is  too 
heavy  on  a  bearing  it  soon  cuts  it 
out;  hence,  heavy  wagons  must  have 
large  bearings  to  prevent  excessive 
cutting.' 

The  material  of  which  the  axle  and 
bearing  are  made  has  much  to  do 
with  determining  the  size  of  wagon 
bearings.  The  skein  must  be  large 
enough  to  receive  an  axle  of  sufficient 
size  to  hold  up  the  loads  it  will  have 
to  bear,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  wagons  with  steel,  axles. 

Distance  of  Load  From  Team 

A  great  many  farmers  have  an 
erronebus  idea  relative  to  the  distance 
the  load  should  be  from  the  horses. 
Many  farmers  load  heavier  over  the 
front  than  over  the  rear  wheels,  be- 
lieving that  because  this  brings  the 
load  nearer  the  horses  it  lightens  the 
draft.  Instead  this  makes  the  load 
pull  harder,  because  it  puts  a  greater 
proportion  over  the  small  wheels. 
Moreover,  the  front  wheels  make  a 
path  for  the  rear  ones,  and  because 
they  are  on  an  axle  that  swings  they 
cut  in  deeper  than  the  rear  wheels. 

Under  nearly  all  cbnditions  the 
load  should  be  distributed  equally 
over  both  rear  and  front  wheels,  and, 
if  any  difference  is  made,  the  heavier 
part  of  the  load  should  be  on  the  rear 
wheels,  since  they  are  larger  and 
travel  in  the  paths  made  by  the  front 
ones. 

Many  farmers  draw  their  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  loading  from  the 
fact  that  a  log  or  dead  horse  drags 
easier  when  close  to  the  team  than 
when  farther  away.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  is  sliding  friction  that 
is  being  overcome,  and  it  is  easier  to 
carry  a  load  on  the  horses'  back  than 
to  drag  it  on  the  ground.  The  closer 
the  team  is  to  the  load  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  the  more  of  the  load  is 
lifted  as  it  is  carried _along,  which 
reduces  the  frictiojn.  Put  the  same 
reasoning  does  not  apply  when  the 
load  is  on  wheels,  and  the  friction 
is  rolling  friction. 

The  angle  of  the  traces  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  draft  of  wagons, 
however.  When  on  good,  hard  roads 
the  traces  should  be  nearly  parallel 
to  the  road  surface,  but  when  the 
roads  are  soft  the  draft  is  lighter  if 
the  traces  are  hitched  lower.  On  very 
muddy  roads  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to 
put  the  doubletrees  beneath  the 
tongue.  This  tends  to  pull  the  horses 
down  so  they  get  a  better  footing, 
and  also  makes  the  traces  more  nearly 
parallel  to  the  imaginary  grade  with 
which  the  wheels  are  confronted  as 
they  pass  through  the  mud;  that  is, 
the  upward  pull  of  the  traces  tends  to 
raise  the  front  wheels  out  of  the  mud. 


PROFITABLE  LAMB  MANAGEMENT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  most 
profitable  lamb  is  the  one  that  gains 
regularly  and  rapidly  from  birth  until 
market  day,  or  if  kept  until  maturity, 
the  one  that  gains  steadily  without 
stopping.  This  being  true,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  one  know  how  to  keep  the 
youngsters  growing  right  along. 

If  once  the  lamb  quits  gaining  and 
loses  its  baby  fat,  it  can  never  be  put 
back  so  cheaply  as  it  was  produced 
at  first;  and  this  is  as  true  of  other 
young  animals  as  of  lambs.  That  is 
to  say,  the  growth  and  condition  is 
obtained  on  young  animals  early  in 
their  existence  at  a  less  cost  than 
during  a  later  period.  The  earlier 
the  gain  the  cheaper  the  cost,  and  vice 
versa.  This  gives  the  fundamental 
reason  for  getting  as  rapid  a  growth 
as  possible,  for  a  desired  size  or 
weight  is  obtained  during  a  less  ex- 
tended period  and  therefore  is  more 
economical. 

Feeding  Through  Ewes 

The  management  of  the  lambs  while 
they  are  running  with  their  dams 
should  be  such  that  they  have  an 
abundance  of  good  feed  at  all  times. 
The  kind  of  feed  given  will  depend 
on  whether  they  are  to  go  to  market 
at  an  early  age,  or  are  to  be  kept 
for  breeding  or  stock  sheep  purposes. 
Of  course  it  is  essential  that  the  ewes 
be  well  fed  with  succulent  and  nitro- 
genous foodstuffs  so  that  the  lambs 
will  be  well  supplied  with  nature's 
food.  There  is  nothing  like  milk  for 
making  fat,  plump  bodies  for  the  little 
woolly  fellows,  and  so  the  more  milk 
you  can  encourage  the  ewes  to  give, 
the  better  the  lambs  will  thrive. 

Careful  attention  to  the  feeding  and 
management  of  the  ewes,  though,  is 
scarcely'  enough.  It  has  been  found 
that  lambs  very  early  will  begin  to 
make  economical  use  of  grain  if  they 
are  given  an  opportunity.  They  will 
begin  to  eat  grain  at  from  two  to 
three  weeks  of  age.  A  cre,ep  (that  is. 
a  little  pen  to  which  they  can  pass 
but  old  sheep  cannot)  should,  there- 
fore, be  made  for  them  so  that  grain 
or  feed  can  be  especially  provided 
for  them  there. 

The  creep  may  be  a  very  simple 
affair.  Make  a  frame  of  some  sort 
with  slats  or  strips  on  the  sides  and 
leave  space  enough  between  so  that 
the  lambs  may  pass  in  and  out  easily. 
These  strips  should  be  put  on  per- 
pendicularly. A  low,  flat-bottomed 
trough  is  provided  on  the  inside  of 
the  creep,  in  which  to  put  the  feed 
for  the  lambs.  The  creep,  of  course, 
must  be  of  such  dimensions  that  the 
lambs  will  have  plenty  of  room,  and 
the  trough  should  not  be  near  enough 
to  the  edge  to  tempt  the  old  sheep. 
Grain  for  the  Youngsters 

It  will  be  necessary  to  use  ground 
feed  in  starting  the  lambs  on  grain. 
A  mixture  of  bran  and  crushed  oats, 
bran,  ground  oats  and  cornmeal,  or 
bran  and  cornmeal  alone  is  very  good. 
Oatmeal  is  also  a  splendid  thing  to 
use  in  starting  the  lambs  and  getting 
the  first  few  tatght  to  eat— or  rather, 
started  to  eating.  "When  the  young- 
sters are  two  or  three  weeks  old,  put 
one  of  the  above  mixtures  in  the 
clean,  fresh  trough  inside  the  creep, 
coax  two  or  three  of  the  tame  lambs 
into  it,  lead  them  to  the  trough  and 
stick  their  noses  in  the  feed.  They 
will  naturally  lick  their  noses  to  re- 
move the  adhering  grain,  and  in  so 
doing  will  get  a  taste  of  the  feed.  By 
putting  their  noses  in  the  trough  a 
few  times  they  soon  learn  that  there 
is  something  in  it  that  tastes  good; 
then  they  investigate  on  their  own 
initiative  and  begin  to  eat  a  bit  of  the 
feed  that  may  be  left  there  for  theni. 

If  the  creep  is  conveniently  located, 
as  it  should  be,  they  quickly  form  the 
habit  of  going  into  it  several  times  a 
day,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lambs 
soon  learn  to  follow  them.  Inside  of 
a  week  practically  every  lamb  that  is 
more  than  a  week  old  will  be  eating- 
Fresh,  sweet,  clean  feed  should  be 
supplied  every  day,  and  all  left  over 
from  the  day  before  should  be  re- 
moved previous  to  putting  in  the  day  s 
supply.  The  trough  also  must  be  kept 
thoroughly  sweet  and  clean. 

Early  Market  Lambs 

Having  got  the  lambs  started  to 
eating  grain,  all  that  remains  is  to 
feed  regularly  and  about  what  they 
will  eat  up  nicely  during  the  day 
In  the  beginning  not  over  one-third 
cornmeal  should  be  put  into  the  feed, 
the  rest  being  ground  oats  and  bran; 
or  the  ration  may  be  entirely  com- 
posed of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
feeds.  An  addition  of  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  oil  meal,  pea  size,  will  help 
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to  keep  them  in  good  condition  and 
whet  their  appetites. 

Now  if  it  is  the  intention  to  market 
the  lambs  on  a  June  or  July  market, 
after  they  are  a  month  or  six  weeks 
old  the  corn  in  the  ration  should  be 
gradually  increased,  until  by  the  time 
the  lambs  are  from  three  to  three 
and  one-half  months  old  the  ration 
is  practically  three-fourths  commeal. 
Of  course  this  is  a  fattening  ration 
and  the  lambs  will  grow  fat  and 
plump.  The  milk  from  the  ewes,  and 
grass  when  it  comes,  will  furnish  the 
necessary  nitrogenous  and  succulent 
materials,  and  the  youngsters  should 
gain  steadily. 

By  June  or  July  they  should  be 
great,  strong  lambs,  quite  fat  and 
ready  to  ship.  Keep  feeding  a  little 
grain  right  along  even  when  grass  is 
at  it  best,  unless  they  show  no  desire 
for  it  at  all.  A  lamb  will  turn  feed 
into  flesh  more  economically  than  will 
any  other  animal,  and  so  the  more  feed 
you  get  him  to  eat,  the  better.  But 
very  likely  they  will  take  only  a  little 
grain  after  the  grass  becomes  good. 
Feeding  for  Breeding  Stock 

For  the  lambs  that  are  to  go  into 
the  breeding  flocks  a  different  lin^  of 
feeding  will  be  necessary.  Corn  or 
cornmeal  will  not  at  any  time  consti- 
tute more  than  one-third  of  the  ration. 
Oats  or  bran,  the  former  crushed  until 
the  lambs  are  a  couple  of  months  old, 
and  a  dash  of  oil  meal  will  be  the 
best  things  to  feed.  They  will  not 
need  so  much  grain,  either,  as  will 
the  lambs  that  are  intended  for  early 
market.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  a  day 
per  head  after  they  are  up  to  three 
or  four  months  of  age  will  be  quite 
sufficient. 

Then,  after  grass  comes,  it  probably 
will  be  economical  to  cut  off  the  grain 
altogether  until  weaning  time,  when 
it  should  again  be  supplied  in  mod- 
erate amount.  Lambs  so  handled 
should  thrive  and  grow  vigorously, 
maturing  later  into  strong,  healthy 
and  useful  sheep. 

The  above  methods  "  of  handling 
lambs  are  simple  and  economical. 
They  are  economical  because  they 
put  growth  and  size  on  the  lambs 
when  they  can  be  secured  the  cheap- 
est, namely,  early  in  life.  The  only 
things  to  be  observed  are  care  and 
regularity  in  caring  for  them,  and 
diligence  in  keeping  all  feed  and  feed- 
ing receptacles  absolutely  clean. 

ELLIS  RAIL. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


3IIL0  FOR  SAND  HILLS 

I  live  in  what  is  known  as  the 
sand-hills  section  of  Brown  county, 
and  this  spring  I  wish  to  make  a  trial 
of  milo.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  much 
seed  to  sow  per  acre,  and  how  to 
cultivate? — F.  W.  Sherburne,  Brown 
county. 

Let  me  be  frank  at  the  start,  and 
say  that  I'm  not  overly  familiar  with 
conditions  in  the  sand  hills.  How- 
ever, I  have  seen  milo  growing  in  the 
sand  of  Hayes  county. 

As  to  planting,  you  will  have  to 
decide  which  you  would  rather  risk 
— having  your  crop  buried  by  wash- 
ing sand  if  listed,  or  cut  off  by  blow- 
ing sand.  If  milo  can  pull  through 
the  period  of  washing  of  lister  fur- 
rows and  the  covering  of  the  small 
plants,  listing  is  to  be  preferred. 

If  you  do  list,  do  not  list  over  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  and  do  net  sub- 
soil. An  inch  of  covering  over  the 
seeds  is  enough,  though  in  1912  I 
planted  several  acres  and  covered  to 
a  depth  of  three  inches  (down  to 
moist  earth),  and  it  came  up  before 
it  rained.  We  are  advised  to  plant 
five  or  six  pounds  per  acre — often- 
times more;  but  I  have  been  using 
three  and  four  pounds  for  several 
years  and  it  is  plenty,  usually  giving 
a  stand  of  five  and  six  inches  in  the 
row. 

Aim  to  give  a  sorghum  crop  the 
same  chance  that  you  would  a  crop 
of  corn;  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
tending  corn  up  to  the  handle  give 
milo  the  same  number  of  harrow- 
ings,  two-rowings  and  cultivations— 
though  of  course  these  will  vary  as 
to  time.  I  would  suggest  trying  only 
two  rows  eighty  rods  long  the  first 
year;  they  will  give  as  fair  an  esti- 
mate of  what  milo  will  do  for  you 
as  would  eighty  acres. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


Listing  should  not  be  considered  a 
poor  way  to  plant  corn  just  because 
that  method  may  be,  and  often  is, 
sadly  abused. 


This 

electric  lighting  idea 

Every  Pullman  car  in  the  land  is 
giving  a  daily  demonstration  of  the 
CrossCountry  electric  lightingsystem. 
*  Motor  generator  directly  connected 
to  axle  for  lighting  purposes. 


A  Simple  Idea  Behind 
a  Simple  Starter 

IT  is  not  strange  that  the  ideal  self- 
starter  grew  out  of  a  simple  thing. 
For  many  years  a  great  corporation 
has  been  making  motor  generators  to 
attach  to  the  axles  of  Pullman  cars  for 
lighting  purposes.  The  application  is 
direct  and  the  light  generating  capacity 
positive.  One  day  a  man  attached  a 
similar  motor  generator  to  a  gasoline 
engine  and  by  a  simple  arrangement  made 
it  serve  as  a  fly  wheel.  He  simply  adopted 
a  principle  proved  practical  by  the  builders 
of  the  great  Allis-Chalmers  power  gener- 
ators. It  is  not  a  new, untried  experiment, 
but  an  old  principle  simply  applied  to  a 
new  use. 

THE  attachment  of  the  electric 
generator  to  the  Cross  Country 
gasoline  motor  is  not  an  after- 
thought. Little  weight  is  added.  There 
are  no  extra  bearings,  no  chains,  gears  or 
belts.  The  parts  are  large  and  substantial. 
There  isn't  a  single  delicate  piece.  The 
result,  of  course,  is  efficiency. 

STOP  and  listen  when  you  see  a 
Cross  Country  owner  starting  his 
car.  Even  in  the  most  quiet  street 
the  sound  will  hardly  be  audible.  You 
will  recall  that  some  puff,  others  grind 
and  a  few  squeal.  This  one  operates 
quietly,  starting  the  motor  without  jerk  or 
jar.  There  is  only  one  operation.  Others 
require  three.  The  lighting  system  is 
positive  and  the  lights  brilliant.  You  will 
know  the  Cross  Country  if  you  meet  it 
on  a  country  road  on  a  dark  night. 

A  beautiful  four-color  reproduction  of  the  Cross  Country,  from 
an  oil  painting  by  R.  Philip  Brainard,  is  ready  for  mailing. 
See  the  Cross  Country  by  all  means,  at  any  JefFery  branch 
or  dealer's  display  room,  but  send  for  the  picture  anyway. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 


Coupled  with  this 
power  idea 

Allis-Chaimers  direct  current  gener- 
ator directly  connected  to  a  heavy 
duty  Corliss  engine.  This  is  the 
type  used  in  the  JefFery  factory  power 
plant — but  much  smaller. 


Produced  this 
perfected  starting  and 
lighting  system 

The  Cross  Country  gasoline  engine 
is  directly  connected  to  the  electric 
motor  generator.  No  chains;  no 
gears;  not  even  an  extra  bearing. 


Main  Office  and  Works,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches:  Boston,    Chicago,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 


Is  your  seed  corn  good? 
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LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED— We  want  a 

subscription  representative  In  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  is  not  already  represented, 
write  for  our  terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 

Advertisers  Must  Be  Reliable, 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  In  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA   FARMER  CO., 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


The  precipitation  last 
Good  week  was  very  general. 
Soaking.     In    Nebraska    it  varied 

from  one  to  two  inches 
in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The 
northern  counties  received  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  but  since  the  ground  was 
not  frozen  the  water  was  practically 
all  absorbed  by  the  soil.  Last  year 
much  of  the  water  from  late  snows 
was  lost  because  the  ground  was 
frozen.  According  to  the  weather 
bureau  we  have  not  received  so  much 
moisture  in  Nebraska  this  early  in 
April  since  1906.  It  is  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  dry  springs  we  have 
had  for  several  seasons  past.  This 
moisture  puts  the  soil  in  excellent 
condition  for  spring  work  and  plant- 
ing, and  gives  a  big  boost  to  winter 
wheat,  pastures  and  alfalfa. 


War. 


Professor  Swenk  in  his 
articles  on  cutworms  and 
the  corn-root  louse  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  work- 
ing the  soil  in  the  spring  to  minimize 
injury  from  these  pests.  In  the  case 
of  the  corn-root  louse  working  the 
soil  disturbs  the  nests  of  the  ants, 
which  take  care  of  the  lice,  and  re- 
duces the  number  of  the  latter. 
Against  cutworms,  spring  cultivation 
has  value  as  a  remedy  because  it 
keeps  down  the  weeds,  which  other- 
wise afford  food  for  the  worms  until 
the  corn  is  ready  for  attack.  On  corn 
land  plowed  in  the  fall  or  early  in 
the  spring  this  cultivation  should,  of 
course,  follow  plowing;  on  late- 
plowed  land  it  should  precede  plow- 
ing. On  land  to  be  listed  it  should 
begin  in  the  spring  and  continue  to 
corn-planting  time.  No  greater  en- 
couragement can  be  given  to  cornfield 
nests  than  to  leave  the  land  un- 
disturbed from  one  season  until  the 
corn  is  listed  the  next  year. 


The  ratification  of  the 
Senators  seventeenth  amendment 
Direct.       to  the  constitution  of  the 

United  States  was  com- 
pleted last  week  when  the  Connecticut 
legislature  acted  favorably  thereon 
This  amendment,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, provides  for  the  election  of 
I'nited  States  senators  in  each  state 
by  direct  vote  of  the  electorate  in- 
stead of  the  legislature.  The  need 
of  such  an  amendment  was  so  force- 
fully impressed  upon  the  country  by 
the  Lorimer  case  and  recent  legisla- 
tive deadlocks  that  it  was  adopted  in 
record  time.  In  Nebraska  we  have 
in  effect  had  direct  election  of  sen- 
ators for  four    years    through  the 


operation  of  the  Oregon  plan,  so  that 
the  new  system  will  not  be  an  inno- 
vation here.  The  United  States  senate 
under  direct  election  is  bound  to 
become  more  representative.  Indeed 
it  may  become  so  responsive  to  the 
people  as  to  no  longer  deserve  to  be 
called  "the  American  house  of  lords." 


The  weather  bureau  aims 
Weather  so  far  as  possible  to  get 
Forecasts,  its  weather  forecasts  be- 
fore the  people  in  time 
to  permit  them  to  plan  their  activities 
in  accordance  therewith.  The  fore- 
casts printed  in  daily  newspapers 
suffice  for  city  dwellers,  but  they 
travel  too  slowly  to  be  of  service  to 
farmers,  except  those  located  where 
they  receive  their  paper  very  soon 
after  it  is  off  the  press.  For  the 
benefit  of  farmers  the  bureau  tele- 
graphs its  forecasts  to  telephone 
central  offices  to  be  distributed  to  the 
patrons  of  the  lines  converging  there. 
In  a  recent  bulletin  the  bureau  says: 
"If  a  farmer  has  a  telephone  and  does 
not.  receive  the  daily  weather  fore- 
casts, he  should  call  up  central  and 
find  out  why."  The  forecasts  are 
usually  made  for  only  twenty-four 
hours  ahead,  but  very  often  it  is 
worth  while  to  know  what  may  hap- 
pen in  that  time.  Cold  waves  are 
predicted  with  more  certainty  than 
warm  weather  or  rainfall  At  this 
season  fruit  growers  with  fire  pots, 
and  everybody  interested  in  saving 
tender  vegetation  from  frost,  should 
keep  an  eye  on  the  weather  forecasts. 


The  bill  passed  by  the 
Land  and  California  legislature  to 
Living.      prohibit  the  ownership  of 

land  in  that  state  by  aliens 
is  aimed  directly  at  the  Japanese.  The 
little  men  of  that  race,  because  of 
their  thrift  and  willingness  to  accept 
a  low  standard  of  living,  can  buy  and 
pay  for  land  at  a  higher  price  than 
white  men  with  a  higher  standard  of 
living  can  afford  to  pay.  Because  of 
this  the  Japanese  are  nosing  white 
men  out  of  many  localities.  The 
California  situation  raises  a  very  im- 
portant economic  question:  Is  it  low- 
standard  living  that  makes  high-priced 
land,  or  high-priced  land  that  makes 
low-standard  living?  The  first  im- 
pulse is  to  say  that  low-standard 
living  makes  high-priced  land — but 
think  it  over.  The  longer  you  think 
the  more  likely  you  are  to  conclude 
that  under  our  present  system  of  land 
tenure  it  is  high-priced  land  that 
makes  low-standard  living.  The  foot- 
hold of  the  Japanese  in  Califoria  is 
an  effect  more  than  a  cause.  In  this 
case  the  high-priced  land  instead  of 
gradually  forcing  a  low  standard  of 
living  among  white  people  caused 
an  influx  of  a  race  already  having 
the  low  standard  of  living. 


Whether  or  not  forests 
Floods.      affect  stream  flow  is  still 

a  matter  of  dispute,  but 
certainly  such  floods  as  those  that 
occurred  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  last 
month,  or  the  occasional  overflow  of 
Nebraska  streams,  could  not  prac- 
ticably be  prevented  by  forestation. 
The  land  adjacent  to  the  streams  in 
these  cases  is  more  valuable  for  farm- 
ing than  for  timber  culture.  Whether 
any  system  of  soil  culture  helps  ap- 
preciably to  hold  back  flood  waters 
is  doubtful.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  floods  may  be  prevented  by 
building  reservoirs  to  store  the  sur- 
plus water.  A  competent  authority 
speaking  of  the  present  flood  going 
down  the  Mississippi  river  says:  "If 
we  should  attempt  to  hold  just  half 
of  the  flood  in  reservoirs,  it  would 
require  107  of  them  of  100  square 
miles  each,  with  water  ten  feet  deep." 
That,  of  course,  is  unthinkable.  It 
seems  that  the  most  feasible  method 
of  alleviating  flood  damage  is  to 
straighten  and  clear  stream  channels 
and  to  build  strong  levees  to  protect 
low  lands.  When  more  water  falls  in 
a  given  region  than  the  soil  will 
absorb,  it  is  bound  to  run  off;  the 
best  thing  for  man  to  do,  it  seems,  is 
to  help  it  along  toward  the  ocean. 

The  county  telephone 
County  bill,  signed  by  the  gov- 
Telenhones.    ernor  last   week,  gives 

the  people  of  every  Ne- 
braska county  the  right  to  own  and 
operate  their  telephone  system  under 
county  ownership.  The  original  bill, 
introduced  by  Representative  Fuller 
of  Seward  county,  provided  that  a 
county  might  build  a  telephone  sys- 
tem without  regard  to  existing  lines. 
When  the  bill  went  to  the  senate  it 
was  amended  to  make  purchase  of 
established    lines    compulsory.  That 


was  very  distasteful  to  the  friends 
of  the  bill,  but  in  the  conference 
committee  a  compromise  was  reached 
that  was  satisfactory. 

As  finally  passed  the  bill  provides 
that  a  county  embarking  upon  county 
ownership  shall  first  make  an  at- 
tempt to  buy  existing  lines.  Such 
lines  shall  be  appraised;  then  if  the 
appraised  value  is  unsatisfactory  to 
the  company  or  companies  owning 
the  lines,  or  to  the  people  of  the 
county  as  determined  by  a  referen- 
dum vote,  the  county  may  proceed  to 
build  a  competing  system. 

The  state  and  not  the  county  is  the 
logical  unit  for  public  ownership  of 
telephones,  but  the  state  as  a  whole 
is  not  ready  for  public  ownership, 
while  many  counties  are.  This  law 
will  enable  counties  where  the  pres- 
ent telephone  service  is  unsatisfactory 
in  any  particular  to  launch  out  into 
public  ownership  as  a  remedy.  It  is 
the  first  step  toward  the  inevitable 
in   public  utilities   that  are  natural 

monopolies.   

President  Wilson  is  giv- 

WH  son's  ing  the  country  a  good 
Leadership,  example  of  political 
leadership.  The  way  he 
has  smashed  precedent  by  delivering 
his  message  to  congress  in  person, 
and  in  meeting  with  a  senate  com- 
mittee at  the  capitol  building,  may 
scandalize  some  of  the  old-school 
politicians  in  congress,  but*  it  looks 
all  right  to  the  country.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  president 
should  not  keep  in  personal  touch 
with  congress;  on  the  contrary  there 
are  many  reasons  why  he  should. 

In  this  matter  of  tariff  revision  the 
president  is  the  only  person  respon- 
sible for  the  final  outcome  that  has 
been  elected  to  look  out  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Each  member  of  congress  represents 
only  a  small  part  of  the  country,  and 
is  influenced  by  local  conditions  and 
demands.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
president  to  line  up  the  members  of 
his  party  and  hold  them  to  a  tariff 
.measure  that  fulfills  party  pledges. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  contemplated 
by  the  founders  of  the  government 
that  the  president  should  hold  the 
whip  over  congress,  much  legislation 
has  gone  awry  in  the  past  because 
the  president  did  not  assume  leader- 
ship and  ieft  congress  to  flounder 
around  without  a  responsible  head. 

The  country  isn't  going  to  worry 
much  about  the  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment. Whether  the  president  shall 
be  criticised  for  dictating  to  congress 
depends    altogether    upon    what  he 

dictates.   

As   a   conference  —  and 
The         that  was  all  it  was  in- 

Chieago  tended  to  be  —  the  first 
Conference,  national  conference  on 
marketing  and  farm 
credits,  held  in  Chicago  last  week, 
was  a  complete  success.  We  do  not 
recall  that  we  have  ever  attended  a 
meeting  of  any  kind  where  both  sides 
of  every  proposition  presented  were 
so  ably  discussed. 

The  printed  program  was  open  to 
the  criticism  that  it  was  rather 
heavily  loaded  with  speakers  whose 
interests  were  not  identical  with  the 
interests  of  farmers.  But  there  were 
enough  farmers  and  representatives 
of  farmers'  organizations  present  to 
keep  the  discussion  on  the  right 
track.  No  poison  was  injected  into 
the  proceedings  without  its  antidote 
following  immediately.  No  one,  no 
matter  how  much  he  may  have 
studied  rural  economics,  could  sit 
through  the  three  days  of  the  con- 
ference without  getting  new  ideas. 

We  brought  back  a  well-filled  note- 
book, but  it  was  too  late  in  the  week 
to  And  space  for  our  report  in  this 
paper;  it  will  appear  next  week.  We 
have  no  fears  that  because  our  report 
is  delayed  it  will  look  like  a  rehash 
of  reports  already  published  when  it 
appears,  for  the  conference  was  very 
inadequately  reported  by  the  Chicago 
newspapers,  and  the  news  agencies 
furnishing  reports  to  outside  news- 
papers. First  we  shall  give  just  what 
happened  without  any  comment,  and 
then  in  a  later  issue  we  shall  discuss 
in  editorial  style  the  more  important 
propositions   made   by   the  different 

speakers.   

Two  very  different  accounts 
Grinding    of  Nebraska  crop  produc- 

Axes.  tion  were  recently  pub- 
lished almost  simultane- 
ously by  newspapers  in  this  state. 
One  emanated  from  the  publicity 
bureau  of  the  state  board  of  agricul- 
ture, and  was  headed:  "The  Increase 
in  Nebraska  Crops  Very  Encouraging 
to  All."    Under  this  caption  figures 


were  given  to  show  how  much  the 
values  of  the  different  crops  and 
products  of  this  state  have  increased 
in  the  past  eight  years.  The  figures 
dealt  with  values,  not  amounts.  It 
was  a  good  example  of  horn-teoting. 
Although  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  inspired  by  real 
estate  dealers  and  men  with  land  to 
sell,  yet  they  would  not  have  written 
it  differently. 

The  other  account,  which  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  about  the  same 
time,  was  more  depressing.  It  was 
headed:  "Crops  are  Decreasing,  Ne- 
braska's Products  Less  than  Forty 
Years  Ago,  Startling  Statements  made 
by  Expert  in  Crop  Culture."  The 
matter  under  this  heading  came  from 
the  active  pen  of  Thurman  G.  Palmer, 
publicity  man  for  the  beet  sugar 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  He 
showed  by  statistics  that  with  the 
single  exception  of  wheat  the  acre- 
yield  of  Nebraska  crops  is  lower  than 
it  was  forty  years  ago.  It  was  then 
pointed  out  that  Germany  beats  us  in 
crop  production.  Germany  grows 
sugar  beets.  Therefore,  by  growing 
more  sugar  beets  Nebraska  can  in- 
crease her  acre-yields.  But— and 
note  this — an  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  sugar  beets  cannot  occur  if  the 
tariff  on  sugar  is  reduced.  It  Is  a  long 
leap  from  considering  the  yield  of 
corn  per  acre  to  boosting  for  the 
sugar  tariff,  but  Mr.  Palmer  made  it 
more  or  less  gracefully. 

It  is  surely  becoming  a  popular 
pastime  to  use  statistics  as  a  means 
of  grinding  axes. 


It  was  the  original  in- 
Protectiou.  tent  of  the  protective 
tariff  to  encourage  the 
establishment  in  this  country  of  in- 
dustries that  would  not  otherwise 
immediately  gain  a  foothold,  partly 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  trading  with 
Great  Britain,  but  mainly  to  make  the 
country  self-sufficient  in  case  of  war 
and  a  blockade.  There  was  then  no 
though  of  protecting  the  American 
farmer.  Such  a  proposal  would  have 
been  considered  a  joke  even  by 
strong  protectionists.  Many  years 
later  the  products  of  the  farm  were 
placed  upon  the  dutiable  list  as  a  sop 
to  farmers — to  gain  votes,  if  you 
please — but  from  that  day  to  this 
these  duties,  except  those  on  wool 
and  sugar,  have  not  been  operative  for 
more  than  short  periods,  if  at  all. 

When  a  tariff  on  food  and  other 
farm  products  does  become  operative 
it  is  very  oppressive;  it  greatly  in- 
creases the  cost  of  living  and  becomes 
a  burden  upon  manufacturing.  This 
simply  shows  that  protection  for  all 
is  really  protection  for  none.  Pro- 
tection must  be  a  special  privilege 
for  a  few,  comparatively,  or  it  does 
nothing  but  put  all  ind  istry  up  on 
stilts.  When  everything  is  protected, 
granting  that  the  protection  is  really 
operative,  then  the  advantage  gained 
by  any  industry  through  the  tariff  on 
its  products  is  offset  by  the  higher 
prices  it  must  pay  for  materials  and 
supplies  because  of  the  protection  of 
other  industries. 

Protection  for  all  cannot  exist 
anything  mere  than  a  theory.  Mark 
it  well  that  when  agriculture  in  this 
country  declines  to  a  point  where  it 
is  necessary  to  import  food  in  large 
quantities,  the  tariff  on  farm  products 
cannot  endure.  We  might  as  well 
realize  that  now.  The  farmer  may 
favor  protection  to  foster  manufac- 
turing, on  the  theory  that  this  brings 
an  indirect  benefit  to  agriculture;  or 
he  can  stand  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tariff  to  put  all  industries  in  com- 
petition with  the  world,  just  as  agri- 
culture has  always  been;  but  to  favor 
equal  protection  for  all  is  to  favor 
something  that,  we  believe,  will 
never  come  about,  and  which  would 
be  a  calamity  if  it  did. 

Industries  should  be  on  an  equal 
footing,  but  it  should  be  one  of  equal 
freedom  instead  of  equal  protection. 
The  gradual  abolition  of  tariff  duties, 
and  the  substitution  of  direct  taxation 
to  raise  revenue,  are  steps  in  that 

direction.   

We  know  of  no  fad  that 
Eugenics,  has  gained  more  prom- 
inence with  less  scientific 
foundation  than  eugenics.  Eugenists 
talk  learnedly  about  breeding  out  the 
defectives  from  the  human  race,  just 
as  though  science  had  proved  beyond 
the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that  it 
could  be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  no  science  of  eugenics;  it  is 
still  in  the  hot  air  stage.  Investiga- 
tions have  not  been  broad  enough  to 
warrant  any  general  conclusions 
whatever.  Just  how  many  defectives 
are  so   because  of  heredity  nobody 
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knows.  Until  this  is  determined  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  even  to  suggest  that 
human  beings  are  in  another  class 
than  livestock,  and  that  in  their 
mating  sentiment  and  spirituality,  as 
well  as  biology,  are  involved. 

At  the  instance  of  some  well 
meaning  charity  workers  in  thi 
state,  who  know  that  the  number  of 
defectives  in  our  state  institutions  i 
increasing,  but  who  have  not  invest! 
gated  the  reason  why,  our  legislature 
has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
sterilization  of  certain  •  defectives 
in  state  institutions.  The  theory  is 
that  these  inmates  are  defective  be 
cause  of  bad  inheritance,  and,  that  if 
allowed,  they  will  reproduce  defec 
tives.  Who  says  so?  The  eugenists 
How  do  they  know?  They  don't  know 

Environment  is  a  word  missing 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  average 
eugenist.  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
a  careful  investigation  would  show 
that  the  greater  number  of  defectives 
are  so  because  of  faulty  environment 
perhaps  very  early  in  their  lives 
Any  livestock  breeder  knows  that  an 
animal  with  the  best  of  blood  lines 
may  be  ruined  by  poor  care  and  feed- 
ing. A  Poland  China  pig  may  be 
starved  from  birth  and  thus  be  made 
to  develop  into  something  closely 
resembling  a  razor-back;  a  German 
experiment  shows  that  it  is  possible 
by  this  means  even  to  change  the 
shape  of  tne  head  bones.  Is  it  not 
possible,  therefore,  that  bad  environ 
ment  may  cause  all  kinds  of  defects, 
physical  and  moral,  in  the  human 
family? 

The  first  duty  of  society  is  to  im 
prove  every  phase  of  the  environment 
of  the  people.  Certainly  before 
venturing  to  pass  laws  on  the  sub 
jects  of  eugenics  we  should  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  heredity  in  the 
human  family.  As  ont  person  has 
aptly  put  it,  "Eugenics  is  a  good  thing 
to  talk  about,  but  a  mighty  poor  thing 
to  legislate  upon  at  this  time.' 
Present  activity  in  eugenics  should 
be  confined  to  investigation. 

*    *  * 

Since  the  above  was  written  the 
governor  has  vetoed  the  sterilization 
bill  and  the    senate    has    passed  it 

over  his  veto.   

Water  power  sites  along 
The        the    Loup    and  Platte 

Stolen       rivers  from   the  vicinity 

Horse.  of  St.  Paul,  in  Howard 
county,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Platte  river  have  been  filed  upon 
by  private  interests  and  granted  away 
by  the  state  board  of  irrigation  under 
the  present  state  law,  which  provides 
that  for  a  nominal  filing  fee  such 
grants  shall  be  made  in  perpetuity. 

Authorities  on  the  subject  say  that 
everything  of  importance  has  been 
filed  upon  between  the  points  named 
above.  The  only  important  un- 
appropriated water  power  sites  left 
in  Nebraska  are  along  the  Niobrara 
river.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
best  water  power  horse  has  already 
been  stolen.  Even  at  that  the  legis- 
lature is  not  breaking  the  speed  limit 
to  lock  the  door.  A  bill  to  retain  in 
the  state  the  title  to  all  power  sites 
not  already  granted  away,  and  pro- 
viding for  a  leasing  system,  passed 
the  house  only  within  the  last  few 
days,  and  may  yet  fail  to  become  a  law. 

More  important,  however,  than 
locking  the  barn  door  at  this  time  is 
to  recover,  if  possible,  the  horse 
already  stolen.  Now  that  the  best 
water  power  sites  in  the  state  have 
already  been  granted  away  the 
question  is:  What  can  be  done  about 
it?  It  was  suggested  earlier  in  the 
legislative  session  that  the  state 
should  go  into  the  water  power  busi- 
ness and  force  the  private  interests 
out.  Objection  was  made  to  that  plan 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  tax  west- 
ern counties  to  develop  something 
that  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  them. 
Moreover,  the  constitution  limits  the 
power  of  the  state  to  enter  the  water 
power  business. 

Another  plan  is  that  embodied  in 
Senate  File  No.  425,  which  provides 
for  the  creation  of  water  power  dis- 
tricts, similar  to  irrigation  and  drain- 
age districts.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  several  counties  could  combine 
to  develop  a  water  power  without  lay- 
ing the  burden  of  helping  to  furnish 
the  necessary  capital  upon  any  dis- 
interested community. 

Should  Douglas,  Lancaster  and 
adjoining  counties,  including  the 
cities  of  Omaha,  Lincoln  and  Fremont, 
torni  a  water  power  district  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  it  would  rob  the 
private  interests  now  in  control  of  the 
power  sites  of  their  market  for  power 
and  they  would  be  forced  to  let  go. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  about  this, 


for  they  have  nothing  that  has  not 
been  given  them  by  the  people  of 
the  state. 

This  bill  has  already  passed  the 
senate  and  is  now  pending  in  the 
house.  Its  passage  seems  to  be  the 
best  means  proposed  for  recovering 
the  stolen  horse.  Farmers  are  inter- 
ested in  this  because  they  can  and 
will  use  electric  current  profitably  if 
furnished  on   fair  terms. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  K.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

It  now  looks  as  if  the  winter  has 
passed.  Groups  of  small  boys  are 
trudging  by  with  hook  and  line.  In 
each  case  the  smallest  lad  in  the 
bunch  carries  the  can  of  angleworms 
— but  if  they  make  a  good  catch,  the 
largest  boy  carries  the  fish  home 

It  is  just  as  true  in  other  ways 
We  farmers  usually  carry  the  bait 
and  other  fellows  claim  the  fish.  Of 
course  we  are  in  partnership  with 
everybody,  but  we  often  stand  by  and 
see  the  other  fellow  walk  away  with 
our  catch  and  we  are  helpless — at 
any  rate,  we  think  we  are! 

I  made  a  short  trip  last  week  and 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  winter  wheat 
fields.  I  have  never  seen  better 
prospects  for  winter  wheat  at  this 
season.  The  acreage  is  large  and 
the  harvest  will  be  early  if  conditions 
continue  as  they  are  now. 

The  fruit  prospects  are  very  en- 
couraging. All  kinds  of  peaches  on 
our  farm  give  promise  of  fruit,  and 
there  are  great  clusters  of  cherry 
buds,  as  well  as  healthy  blossoms  on 
the  pear,  apple  and  plum  trees. 
The  next  month  will  bring  days  of 
anxiety  to  fruitmen.  After  the 
bloom  comes,  a  temperature  of  25 
degrees  is  disastrous  to  the  crop 
that  is  not  protected. 

We  sometimes  use  a  smudge.  Two 
years  ago  we  burned  a  big  pile  of 
ubbish  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
our  pear  orchard.  The  wind  blew 
from  the  northwest  and  the  smoke 
settled  over  the  trees  near  by.  Wet 
straw  was  added  at  ten  o'clock  so 
that  we  might  be  certain  it  would 
last.  The  mercury  went  low  that 
night;  we  found  ice  in  the  horse 
tank  in  the  morning.  In  the  fall  I 
picked  half  a  bushel  of  pears  from 
the  trees  that  were  protected  by  the 
smudge.  As  we  went  toward  the 
southeast  we  found  less  fruit,  and 
trees  in  the  southeast  corner  were 
barren.  These  trees  were  only  four 
years  old  at  that  time. 

Last  week  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  state  capitol  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  a  bill  that  was  then 
just  about  ready  to  be  enacted  into 
law.  With  a  friend  who  had  been 
there  before  as  guide,  we  attempted 
to  locate  that  bill.  We  were  sent 
from  one  office  to  another,  back  and 
forth,  here  and  there.  I  think  the 
negro  janitor  in  the  basement  and 
the  barber  on  the  second  floor  were 
the  only  heads  of  any  department 
that  we  did  not  see  in  our  effort  to 
get  in  touch  with  that  bill.  I  have 
heard  of  red  tape;  have  seen  samples 
of  it;  but  this  was  my  first  visit  to 
an  establishment ,  where  that  staple 
commodity  is  manufactured. 

Then  I  made  a  short  visit  in  the 
senate  chamber  and  also  in  the  lower 
house.  The  mills  were  grinding.  The 
hoppers  had  been  filled  months  before. 
Each  man  seemed  to  be  waiting  his 
turn,  that  he  might  see  the  quality 
of  his  flour.  There  were  bursts  of 
oratory  that  fairly  shook  the  build- 
ing. The  vibration  from  their  power- 
ful eloquence  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb the  sparrows  that  were  nesting 
away  up  in  the  top  of  the  dome. 
They  were  a  genial  lot  of  fellows, 
and  I  felt  well/  paid  for  the  few 
hours  spent  among  them. 

The  one  really  pleasant  hour  which 
I  spent  while  in  the  capital  was  the 
noon  hour,  when  some  friends  kindly 
led  me  up  to  the  commercial  club 
dining  hall  where  a  splendid  meal 
was  served.   Glimpses  felt  just  a  little 
bit  out  of  place;   in  fact,  I  rather 
expected  some  one  to  ask  me  if  I  had 
sold  my  alfalfa,  or  if  I  had  some  good 
seed  "taters"  to  sell.     But  no  one 
thought  of  it.    There  are  over  1,700 
members  in  that  club  who  meet  often 
nd  touch  . elbows  with  strangers  who 
isit  the  city.    They  have  one  interest 
common — a   larger   and   a  better 


city,  with  the  noble  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting one  another. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska  do  not  gather 
more  of  the  benefits  to  be  found  in 
such  visits  among  the  business  men 
and  have  some  kind  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  our  own  that  will  bring  us 
closer  together.  I  believe  that  we 
fellows  who  work  the  soil  are  lacking 
in  that  respect  more  than  in  any 
other.  I  cannot  understand  what  the 
man  is  living  for  who  gets  his  only 
enjoyment  from  association  with  the 
animals  on  his  farm.  The  happiest 
farmer  that  I  have  ever  known  has  i 
only  eighty  acres.  He  is  a  jolly  old  ^.^L  T  ,  ^y'£ 
German,    and    everybody    forgets    to    shouW  the  roof  De  ^  such  a 

whine  when  "Julius"  is  there.  |  c.ave? 


Forms   for  concrete  cellar  wall. 


HOG  PASTURES 


I  intend  to  make  mine  eight 
by  sixteen  feet,  seven  feet  deep. 
Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a 


Tests  of  forage  crops  made  at  the  small   window   on  the  back  side' 

Iowa   Experiment   Station,  at  Ames,  Reader,  Sherman  Co. 
Iowa,    confirm     the    experience    of      Inasmuch  as  the  upper  three  feet 

farmers  in  Nebraska  that  alfalfa  is  of  a  cement  cave  wall  should  be  about 

the  greatest  of  all  forages  for  hog  five  inches  thick  to  hold  back  the 

pasture.    In  these  tests,  now  cover-  earth,  rather  than  to  plaster  on  the 

ing  three  years — reported  in  Bulletin  |  earth  it  would  be  much  better  to  start 


No.  136  of  the  above  station— alfalfa 
holds  the  record  for  the  largest 
amount  of  pork  produced  per  acre 
of  forage  in  one  season 

If   carefully    pastured    alfalfa  is 
permanent;  it  does  not  have  to  be  re 
seeded  each  year,  or  every  two  years 
as   in   the   case  of  clover.  Alfalfa 
starts  early  in  the  spring  and  con- 
tinues growth  late  in  the  fall;  excep 
in  case  of  severe  drouth  it  supplies 
succulent  feed  all  summer.    It  pro 
duces  more  abundantly    than  other 
forage  crops,  and  supplies  feed  that 
contains  a  relatively  high  percentage 


at  the  bottom  and  build  a  solid  wall 
of  concrete  about  five  inches  thick 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  form 
would  cost  scarcely  anything,  inas- 
much as  it  can  be  made  one  foot  in 
height  of  one-inch  boards  and  raised 
after  each  foot  of  wall  has  been 
placed  between  the  form  and  the 
earth  wall  of  the  cave.  If  the  soil 
is  inclined  to  be  slippery,  such  as 
soft  clay  or  light  sand,  or  any  kind 
of  soil  that  does  not  stand  well  itself, 
it  would  be  well  to  put  some  woven 
wire  in  the  concrete. 

When  the  cave  is  ready  to  be  roofed, 


Method  of  constructing 
cellar  roof  of  concrete. 


flat-top 


of  protein,  making  it  an  excellent  I  either  of  two  good  systems  may  be 
supplement  for  corn  in  rearing  pigs,  followed.  One  is  to  put  up  a  form 
"Jo  other  forage  crop  can  fill  the  bill  by  resting  boards  on  a  framework 
ih  all  of  these  respects  so  well  as  setting  up  beneath  the  roof  This 
;  lfalfa 

(3  In  the  Iowa  tests,  of  forage  crops 
f  at  last  more  than  one  season  red 
cVover  stood  next  to  alfalfa,  but  red 
clover  did  not  stand  pasturing  so  well 
and  did  not  furnish  so  much  feed  or 
produce  so  much  pork  per  acre. 
Sweet  clover  has  been  tried  two  sea- 
sons at  the  Iowa  station.  It  makes 
an  acceptable  forage  for  swine,  fur- 
nishing feed  running  well  up  in 
protein  and  ash  and  reasonably  well 
relished  by  the  swine.  It  gave  results 
somewhat  lower  than  red  clover.  In 
the  second  season  sweet  clover  is 
inclined  to  become  woody  and  to 
make  less  desirable  pasture.  That 
it  is  adapted  for  hog  forage,  however,  I  form  could  be  arched  just  a  trifle- 
may  have  considerable  value  to  the  perhaps  six  inches  higher  at  the 
western  part  of  Nebraska  on  high,  center  than  at  the  eaves.  Put  on 
dry  lands.  I  about  one    inch  of    concrete,  which 

Of  annual  forage  crops  in  the  Iowa  should  be  about  one  part  cement  to 
tests,  rape  has  thus  far  given  the  best  two  and  one-half  parts  sand;  over 
returns,  followed  by  mixtures  of  rape,  this  put  a  double  layer  of  woven  wire 
oats  and  clover,  and  rape,  oats  and  fencing;  then  on  top  of  all  put  on 
Canadian  field  peas.  In  profits  per  about  three  inches  more  of  the  con- 
acre these  combinations  do  not  seem  crete  and  trowel  the  top  down  smooth, 
to  have  any  advantage  over  straight  if  you  have  any  old  rods,  such  as 
•ape.  Rape  is  a  very  excellent  forage  tank  hoops,  old  wagon  tires,  or  any- 
for  swine.  Although  not  a  legume  it  thing  like  that  lying  around,  it  would 
contains  even  a  higher  proportion  of  be  well  to  put  them  in  the  roof,  as 
protein  in  the  dry  matter  than  green  that  would  tend  to  re-enforce  it  still 
alfalfa.     The   highest   production   of  |  more. 

pork  from  an  acre  of  rape  in  the  The  other  system  to  follow  in 
Iowa  tests  thus  far  runs  well  up  making  the  roof  is  to  put  up  a  ridge 
toward  the  record  set  by  alfalfa.  At  I  pole  and  cover  that  with  hy-rib,  then 
he  flush  season  it  probably  fur-  plaster  several  coats  of  concrete  on 
nishes  more  forage  per  acre  than  both  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  hy-rib. 
alfalfa,  but,  of  course,  it  does  not  get  |  The   first   plan,   however,   is  simpler 


into  action  so  early  in  the  spring. 

As  an  emergency  crop  for  hog  pas- 
ture we  believe  that,  in  the  eastern 
half  of  Nebraska  at  least,  nothing 
excels  rape.  It  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  from  early  spring  until  late 
ummer,  and  under  good  conditions  is 
eady  to  pasture  in    six    or  seven 


and  you  would  be  more  sure  of  a 
good  job,  especially  if  the  work  is 
done  by  amateurs. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  there  is 
a  window  in  the  cave  at  the  end, 
providing  there  is  a  good  door.  It 
may  be  easier  to  put  a  small  window 
in  the  door.     That    would  furnish 


weeks.  By  sowing  it  in  the  early  sufficient  light.  The  cave,  however, 
pring  good  pasture  is  afforded  early  should  be  ventilated  by  having  an  air 
n  June,  and  then  if  it  is  not  pas-  shaft  at  the  top  extending  down  to 
tured  too  heavily  .it  will  supply  the  bottom  or  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
forage  all  summer.  Uni.  of  Nebraska.      L.  W.  CHASE. 

In  every  test  at  the  Iowa  station 
pork  has  been  produced  much  more 
cheaply  on  pasture  than  in  dry-lot 
feeding.  In  one  case,  with  corn  at 
50  cents  per  bushel,  gains  cost  $2.! 
per  hundredweight  on  alfalfa  and 
$4.36  in  a  dry  lot.  It  does  not  pay  to 
grow  pigs  under  dry-lot  conditions. 
Renters,  and  farmers  tuat  for  any 
eason  do  not  have  alfalfa  for  hog 
pasture,  should  sow  rape  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  gains  in  that  way. 


MAKING  A  CELLAR 

I  want  to  build  a  cement  cave  this 
spring,  and  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  wall  can  be 
plastered  with  cement  (say  about  two 
riches  thick)  without  putting  anything 
ext  to  the  wall  to  hold  the  cement. 
I    have   been   told   that  the  cement 


mm 
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Wednesday,  April  16,  1913. 


I  Want  A  Small  Light  Tractor 
—  One  I  Can  Operate  Alone " 


That's  what  a  prospective  customer  in 
Iowa  wrote  us  the  other  day.  Continuing, 
he  said:     "I  just  noticed  from  your  ad  in  one  of 
the  farm  papers  that  you  are  putting  a  small  tractor 
on  the  market,  and  am  anxious  to  get  your  catalog  describ- 
ing same.    I  have  several  catalogs  of  small  tractors,  but  most  of 
the  concerns  who  are  making  them  are  new  at  the  business  and  many  o£ 
them  are  building  only  experiments." 

This  shrewd  farmer  is  evidently  familiar  with  Hart-Parr  Quality  and 
Service.  Chances  are  he'll  invest  in  a  Hart-Parr  "27" — the  small,  light  trac- 
tor designed  for  160  to  320  acres.    It  meets  medium  power  needs. 

With  the  Hart-Parr  "Self-Lift"  Plow  (see  illustration),  it's  a  strictly  One- 
Man  Outfit.  Plow  is  operated  by  a  rope  on  the  clutch  lever.  You  run  the 
entire  outfit  from  the  engine  platform.  Tractor  is  nearly  all  steel,  strong  but 
light.  "Self-Lift"  weighs  one-third  less  than  any  other.  Outfit  will  not  sink 
and  mire  in  soft  soil. 

Plow  has  independent  self-lift  and  hand-lift  attachments.  Strongly  con- 
structed, with  large  clearance,  light  draft.no  gears  to  clog  or  break.  Special 
spring  beam  coupler  enables  bottoms  to  readily  pass  over  or  skid  around 
obstructions  and  immediately  return  to  line  of  draft. 

Tractor  takes  the  place  of  12  sturdy  horses,  uses  cheapest  fuels  at 
all  loads  and  is  oil  cooled.    You  can  use  it  for  all  kinds  of  work  re- 
quiring power,  from  breaking  sod  to  grinding  feed. 

Write  for  Special  circulars 
describing  both  outfits. 


HART-PARR  CO. 

208  Lawler  St. 
Charles  City 
Iowa 


The  Jury  of 
125,000  Decide 
for  the  Stover 


So  you're  thinking  of  buying  an  en- 
gine? Well,  hero's  a  verdict  you  can't 
afford  to  ignore — the  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  125,000  level-headed  farmers. 

Their  experience  will  s;ive  you  a 
heap    of   money,    trouble   and  time, 
Sam.    For  you  won't  have  to  experi- 
ment  with   hastily   built,  unreliable 
engines.    You  know  if  125,000  picked 
the    Stover   it   must   be   because  its 
economy  in  fuel,  its  ability  to  stand 
rough   usage,   its  amazing  horse-power 
above  actual  rating,  its  durability  and 
strength,    showed    up    better   in  actual 
performance  than  any  of  the  other  500 
engines  on  the  market. 

If  the  Stover  pleased  125.000  it's 
bound  to  be  the  engine  that'll  please 
you. 


'It  Runs  as  You  Hoped  It  Would" 


Here's  what  my  fi  H.  P.  Stovpr  is  do- 
ing on  my  farm.  Grinding  -in  to  On  bn. 
per  hour  on  an  8-inch,  geared  burr  feed 
mill.  Pulling  a  No.  14  Shredder  with 
snapping  rolls.  Runs  my  Grain  Cleaner, 
my  washing  machine,  churn  and  meat- 
chopper. Pomps  a  500-ft.  well,  watering 
all  my  rattle  and  horses. 

It  runs  right  along  with  the  mercury 
at  30  to  40  below  zero.  I've  got  It  on 
wheels  and  move  it  over  to  the  wood-lot 
for  sawing,  around  to  the  silo  when  corn's 
ripe,  then  to  the  wash-house  on  wash 
days — it's  so  simple  even  the  women  can 
start  it  and  run  it. 

I  like  the  speedlever  that  increases  or 
decreases  speed  while  running ;  the  heavy 


flywheels  that  insure  steady  motion :  the 
single  side  rod  that  cuts  out  springs, 
triggers  and  trouble-makers;  the  centrifugal 
style  of  governor,  automatically  regulating 
supply  of  fuel,  and  the  wonderful  power 
developed  over  the  actual  rating. 

I  bought  my  Stover  because  I  knew  it  was 
the  best  engine  made.  It  wasn't  sold  to  me 
through  some  slick  offer  outside  the  engine 
itself. 

I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.  Just  address 
a  post  card  to  the  Stover  people  and  say : 
"Send  me  your  engine  book,"  and  they'll 
tell  you  where  you  can,  sec  a  Stover  and 
And  out  why  more  Stovers  are  bough  by 
farmers  like  you  and  me  than  any  other 


engine  made.    Do  it  today. 
(Satisfied  users  by  the  hundreds  write  us  facts  like  these  every  week) 

THE  STOVER  ENGINE  WORKS,  109  DaySt.,Freeport,Ill. 


Prices  Slashed  —  yes, 
slashed  to  bed  rock  !  The 
greatest,    most  astounding, 
'  irice-slaaning    offer    ever    made  yon 

on  a  high-grade  Manure  Spreader.  Write  me  today.  Think  of  itl 
The  wonderful  Galloway  Manure  Spreader  No.  OA,  complete  with  all- 
steel  gear  and  patented  features,  for  only  $64.76.  You  can't  beat  it 
anywhere!  You  buy  direct  from  my  big  factories  and  save  all  middle- 
mena'  profits.  I've  knocked  the  bottom  right  out  of  all  spreader 
■ices,  l'aimaking  a  Bpecial,  extra  price  cut  on  my  great  No.  6 
Spreader.  Only  $79.60  for  this  complete,  low  down. 70  bushel 
Spreader  with  new  Mandt  all-steel  gear  and  every  great  feature.  De- 
tachable force-feed.  Double  drive.  Two  horses  handle  it  easily.  JuBt 
*-  prove  that  my  claims  are  true4  I'll  ship  yoa  this  spreader  free.  No 


money  down— no  bank  deposit.   I'll  letyou 

Try  It  30  Days  FREE! 

I  want  to  ship  a  Galloway  Manure  Spreader  direct  to  yoa 
"  otyourowo  farm  30  day Bf re 


ey  down. 


New  No.  s 
Low  Down,  70 
Bu.  Spreader. 
^  Complete  With  New' 

n  Mandt  Steel  Gear,  Tongue, 
Whlpple-trees  and  Neck 

yoke.  Special  Price— Only  %i  for  „  „,  cooldll.t  m|i<>  6uch  m  unheard  of  offer? ,  v  _ 

yoa  to  give  the  Galloway  the  severest  teats,  an  H  then,  if  you  don't  think  it  is.  by  far.  the  best—send  it 
right  back  to  me.   The  trial  costs  you  nothing— it's  free. 

Write  For  My  Big  Catalog  and  Special  Offer  fo^r^ll^bl^'^fl^t 

Blasbing  offer.  I  will  save  you  126  to  $50  by  cutting  out  all  middlemen's  profits.  Remember,  this  is  a  special 
offer!  If  yoa  want  a  low-down,  easy  to  load,  light-draft  spreader  at  a  tremendously  reduced  price  then 
write  for  my  proposition  right  now.  Listen:  if  you  write  me  quick.  I'll  send  you  my  special  offer  telling 
you  how  you  may  get  a  Galloway  spreader  either  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you.  Write  me  TODA  YT 
bet   My  Big  Book    CDCC  boo't  ifl  wortn  many  dollars  to  any  man;  regular  price  $1.  It  is  free 

•'ft  C..»^L  «f  r*~iA>'    llftC   for  juat  writing  me  today.    It  tells  how  to  care  for  the  manure,  how  to 
fl  MreaKOTbOld      ■  ■«•■•»  spread  it,  and  how  to  make  the  manure-pile  pay  for  your  spreader. 
Write  me  now.  at  once,  and  get  this  book  and  my  big,  pric---'-hing  offer— all  FREE.  Address: 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM,  GALLOWAY  CO.,      •f"  Oalloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa  389 


]  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


WHITE  GRUBS 

I  have  a  field  of  about  twenty  acres 
that  I  sowed  to  winter  wheat  in  the 
fall  of  1911.  In  the  spring  the  wheat 
did  not  look  very  thrifty,  so  I  listed 
the  field  to  corn.  The  season  was  so 
dry,  however,  that  the  corn  did  not 
do  well  either,  and  after  I  had  laid 
the  field  by  it  was  attacked  by  grub 
worms  which  destroyed  great  patches 
of  corn.  These  worms  or  grubs  are 
large  and  white  with  a  red  head — the 
same  kind  that  worked  in  our  pota 
toes.  We  find  them  in  the  garden 
and  also  in  the  manure.  They  feed  on 
the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  I  found  that 
they  had  even  burrowed  into  the 
stump  of  the  stalk.  The  field  in  ques- 
tion yielded  about  200  bushels  of  very 
poor  corn.  Please  advise  me  if  it  will 
do  to  plant  corn  in  this  ground  again. 
— A.  J.  Mares,  Johnson  Co. 

From  the  above  description  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Mares'  cornfield  is,  as 
he  surmises,  badly  infested  with  the 
ordinary  "grub  worms"  or  white 
grubs  (Lachnosterna).  These  com 
mon  and  destructive  underground 
pests  of  the  field  and  garden  are  the 
larval  or  growing  stage  of  the  com 
mon  "June-bugs"  or  May-beetles — 
those  large,  heavy-bodied,  usually 
brownish  beetles  that  appear  in  abun 
dance  every  spring,  often  forcing  their 
way  into  lighted  rooms  at  night  and 
bumping  confusedly  about,  or  buzzing 
noisily  on  the  screens  outside  if  they 
cannot  get  in. 

Over  a  hundred  species  or  kinds  of 
these  May-beetles  occur  in  North 
America,  and  I  know  of  at  least 
twenty-two  species  in  Nebraska,  but 
over  the  whole  corn  belt  perhaps  only 
about  twenty  species  are  present  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  do  appreciable 
harm,  and  in  any  given  locality  there 
are  not  over  one-half  of  that  number. 
In  fact,  in  eastern  Nebraska  there 
are  just  ten  injurious  species  of  white 
grubs.  These  are  all  very  much  alike 
— so  much  so  that  as  a  rule  only  an 
entomologist  can  separate  them — and 
their  life  history  and  habits  are  so 
familiar  that  they  can,  from  a  prac 
tical  standpoint,  be  considered  as  if 
they  were  but  a  single  species  if  we 
omit  a  few  exceptional  points  in  the 
life  history  of  some  species. 

Life  History 

These  May-beetles  which  are  the 
parents  of  the  white  grubs  lay  their 
eggs  singly  in  the  ground,  a  few  at 
a  time,  in  grass  lands  to  the  greatest 
extent,  but  under  some  circumstances 
very  abundantly  in  cornfields  also 
during  latter  May,  June  and  early 
July,  some  weeks  after  their  first 
apearance  above  ground.  (The  firs' 
May-beetles  appear  above  ground  in 
latter  March,  if  the  spring  is  earlv, 
and  continue  coming  out  through 
April  and  May,  being  most  abundant 
during  the  latter  month.)  These  eggs 
hatch  in  from  ten  days  to  a  month 
into  small  grubs  which  commence 
feeding  on  the  roots  of  grass,  corn,  or 
such  other  plants  as  they  find  near 
themselves  in  the  field,  and  they  con- 
tinue feeding  and  slowly  growing  for 
at  least  two  or  three  years,  up  to 
four  years  in  a  series  of  exception- 
ally dry  seasons,  before  they  become 
fully  grown.  Each  fall  with  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  they  work 
down  in  the  soil  for  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  two,  for  wintering. 

In  the  summer  of  the  second  or 
third  year  after  hatching,  some  time 
between  the'  middle  of  June  and  early 
September,  most  kinds  of  these  grubs 
become  full  grown,  construct  an 
earthen  cell  in  the  soil  and  pupate 
in  it,  transforming  to  adult  beetles 
during  August  and  September  of  the 
same  year.  They  remain  dormant  in 
their  pupal  cells  in  the  soil  in  the 
beetle  stage  through  the  following 
winter,  coming  out  of  the  ground  in 
April  and  May  of  the  following  spring 
to  lay  the  eggs  for  the  next  genera- 
tion of  grubs. 

To  illustrate  concretely:  The  May- 
beetles  of  the  more  injurious  kinds 
flying  in  the  spring  of  1910  laid  eggs 
in  May  and  June  of  that  year  that 
produced  a  brood  of  grubs  which 
reached  full  growth  in  July  or  August 
of  1912,  when  they  pupated  at  once 
and  changed  into  beetles  during 
August  and  September,  remained  as 
such  this  winter,  and  will  come  out 
of  the  ground  this  spring  to  produce 
a  new  brood  of  grubs.  As  there  a  e 
two  or  three  distinct  broods  of  the 
same  species  we  get  some  individuals 
every  year. 

Cause  of  Infestation 
It  is  certain  that  the  heavy  infes- 
tation in  Mr.  Mares'  field,  or  in  any 
other  field  similarly  affected,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  for  some  reason  or 


other,  possibly  because  of  a  growth 
of  grass,  weeds  or  volunteer  grain  in 
he  field  in  June  and  early  July,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  extensive  adjacent 
grass  lands,  because  of  the  attractive 
condition  of  the  corn  itself,  or  for 
some  other  cause,  the  May-beetle 
were  drawn  into  this  field  in  numbers 
in  June  of  1910  or  1911,  and  laid 
many  eggs  in  it. 

The  further  facts  that  this  field  did 
poorly  when  sown  to  winter  whea/ 
in  the  fall  of  1911  (probably  largely 
due  to  this  white  grub  attack),  and 
that  when  listed  to  corn  in  the  spring 
of  1912  the  white  grubs  were  still 
abundant  and  took  large  patches  of 
the  corn,  would  indicate  that  probably 
the  bulk  of  the  grubs  reached  matur- 
ity and  transformed  to  beetles  last 
fall  and  that  these  beetles  will  come 
out  this  spring.  This  point  could  have 
been  determined  by  an  examination 
of  the  field  any  time  since  the  middle 
of  last  September,  for  any  of  the 
insects  in  the  grub  stage  now,  except 
in  the  case  of  one  species,  will  re- 
main in  the  field  to  do  further  damage 
the  coming  year. 

I  would  therefore  advise  Mr.  Mares 
to  plow  his  field  early  this  spring  and 
if  he  turns  up  grubs  in  considerable 
numbers  to  sow  the  field  to  a  legum- 
inous forage  crop,  or,  as  a  second 
choice,  to  small  grain.  If,  however, 
the  plowing  shows  that  comparatively 
few  grubs  are  present,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  beetles  which  may  be 
in  the  soil,  the  field  should  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  grass  or  volunteer 
grain  by  thorough  cultivation  and 
planted  to  corn,  as  it  is  then  most 
probable  that  the  new  crop  will  no- 
be  seriously  attacked,  provided  always 
that  the  emerging  beetles  do  not  lay 
their  eggs  back  in  the  same  field 
extensively  this  spring. 

On  this  latter  point  one  cannot 
venture  much  of  a  prediction  until 
we  know  more  of  the  habits  of  these 
beetles  and  the  causes  of  their  select- 
ing certain  fields  more  largely  for 
egg  laying  than  other  fields.  But  this 
much  is  known — that  the  keeping 
down  by  cultivation  of  all  weeds  in 
the  cornfield  in  May,  June  and  early 
July  will  do  much  to  induce  the 
beetles  to  seek  other  fields  for  their 
egg  laying. 

Fighting  the  Grubs 

While  it  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  white  grubs  are  not  essen- 
tially insects  of  grass  lands,  but  can 
and  readily  do  breed  from  year  to 
year  abundantly  in  cornfields,  potato 
patches,  strawberry  beds,  gardens, 
etc.,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  these  pests 
are  most  abundant  from  year  to  year 
in  meadows  and  pastures  and  that 
such  situations  are  in  general  pre- 
ferred by  the  May-beetles  for  laying 
their  eggs.  These  grubs  tend  to  ac- 
cumulate in  immense  numbers  in 
unbroken  turf,  and  thus  not  only  keep 
at  a  maximum  the  numbers  of  beetles 
which  come  out  each  spring,  but  are 
ery  likely  to  severely  injure  grain 
crops  where  these  follow  within  one 
or  two  years  after  the  breaking  up 
of  the  sod,  since  when  this  occurs 
he  amount  of  available  food  for  the 
?rubs  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively 
meager  amount  and  concentrates  the 
pests  on  the  corn  or  grain  roots. 

The  frequent  breaking  up  of  grass 
lands,  together  with  a  quick  rotation 
of  crops,  following  grass  with  alfalfa 
or  clover  and  this  with  grain,  will 
minimize  the  injury  of  white  grubs 
in  general.  Especially  is  this  true  if 
he  sod  is  broken  in  the  fall  previous 
o  changing  the  crop,  or  is  pastured 
lo  hogs  in  October  or  April  while  the 
grubs  are  near  the  surface.  These 
animals  are  extremely  fond  of  white 
grubs,  and  it  has  been  shown  experi- 
mentally that  they  will  practically  rid 
a  field  of  grass  of  these  insects  if 
allowed  to  range  over  it  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  some  time.  As  a  general 
rule  all  grub-infested  fields  should  be 
fall  plowed  whenever  possible,  for 
general  observation  shows  that  this 
treatment  has  a  distinct  tendency 
to  reduce  white  grub  injury  the 
following  year. 

The  adult  May-beetles  feed  at  night 
in  swarms  on  the  foliage  of  trees — 
especially  of  cottonwood,  poplar,  wil- 
low, elm,  oak,  hickory,  etc. — and  If 
they  are  destroyed  in  April  or  May, 
before  they  have  laid  their  eggs  in 
the  field,  by  heavily  spraying  the 
frequented  trees  with  Paris  green  or 
arsenate  of  lead  or  by  shaking  and 
jarring  the  beetles  down  and  col  ect- 
ing  them  for  destruction,  the  injury 
can  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  course 
of  a  few  seasons  of  thorough  work. 
This  method,  however,  requires  neigh- 
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borhood  co-operation  to  be  practical 
and  effective,  and,  while  it  has  been 
practiced  with  success  in  the  old 
world,  especially  in  Sweden,  it  is  not 
a  feasible  method  in  American  under 
our  present  agricultural  conditions. 

To  a  small  degree  white  grubs  may 
be  fought  by  encouraging  certain  dis- 
eases which  are  contagious  among 
them,  and  possibly  some  day  we  may 
be  able  to  utilize  in  a  practical  way 
the  several  very  important  parasitic 
enemies  of  these  insects,  but  up  to 
this  time  very  little  has  been  done 
along  this  line. 

MYRON  H.  SWENK. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


PIG-EATING  SOWS 

A  Scotts  Bluff  county  subscriber 
writes:  "Why  do  sows  eat  their 
young,  and  is  there  a  remedy  for  it? 
Some  of  our  sows  have  eaten  their 
pigs  after  the  latter  were  two  weeks 
old.  Is  it  caused  by  the  feed  of  the 
mother?  We  feed  the  sows  corn 
twice  a  day,  and  sometimes  a  little 
chopped  feed  soaked  in  water;  also, 
about  three  pounds  daily  of  sugar 
beets." 

When  sows  eat  their  pigs  it  is  an 
almost  certain  indication  of  a  faulty 
ration.  The  bodies  of  normal  pigs 
at  birth  consist  very  largely  of  tissues 
requiring  mineral  matter  and  protein 
for  their  production.  During  preg- 
nancy, therefore,  brood  sows  need 
large  quantities  of  these  materials, 
with  which  to  build  the  bodies  of 
their  unborn  young  in  addition  to 
supplying  their  own  needs.  If  enough 
protein  and  mineral  matter  are  not 
supplied,  sows  acquire  a  craving  for 
them  and  an  abnormal  appetite  de- 
velops that  is  very  likely  to  result 
in  pig-eating  later.  Feeding  an  un- 
balanced ration  during  pregnancy 
may  be  set  down  as  one  cause  of 
pig-eating. 

Another  cause  is  constipation  and 


feverishness  at  farrowing  time.  This 
condition  is  a  quite  natural  result  of 
feeding  an  unbalanced  ration  during 
pregnancy,  but  it  may  be  the  result 
of  giving  feeds  that  tend  to  constipate 
the  animals,  even  though  the  ration 
is  balanced  so  far  as  nutrients  are 
concerned.  For  several  days  before 
farrowing  the  feed  of  brood  sows 
should  be  sloppy,  and  of  a.  laxative 
nature,  so  that  no  hard  feces  will  be 
lodged  in  the  rectum  to  interfere 
with  parturition.  Feverish  and  con- 
stipated sows  often  become  half 
crazed  and  eat  their  pigs  without 
knowing  what  they  are  doing.  Wheat 
bran  and  oil  meal  are  excellent  feeds 
to  give  just  before  farrowing,  because 
of  their  loosening  effect  on  the 
bowels.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to 
constipation,  four  or  five  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts  may  be  given  two  days 
before  farrowing. 

The  ration  our  correspondent  has 
been  feeding  is  not  balanced;  it  does 
not  supply  enough  protein.  These 
sows  should  have  received  alfalfa 
hay  or  its  equivalent  all  winter,  and 
at  farrowing  time  had  this  supple- 
mented with  a  littio  oil  meal,  bran 
or  shorts.  Where  sows  have  not 
been  properly  fed  during  pregnancy 
it  is  almost  too  late  for  remedial 
measures  when  farrowing  time  comes. 
Something  can  be  done,  of  course, 
by  giving  laxative  feeds  just  before 
farrowing.  Then  if  the  sows  show  a 
disposition  to  eat  their  young  other 
remedies  may  be  tried.  One  is  to  feed 
two  or  three  pounds  of  salt  pork  cut 
in  trips.  Another  is  to  apply  muci- 
lage containing  equal  parts  of  aloes 
and  asafoetida  to  the  pigs  with  a 
sponge  as  soon  as  they  are  dry. 
Sows  do  not  like  this  mixture  and 
are  less  likely  to  seize  their  pigs. 

The  best  remedy,  however,  is  proper 
feeding  from  the  time  the  sows  are 
set  apart  for  breeding  in  the  fall. 


THE  "COMMON  SENSE"  SILO 
"What  about    the    common  sense 
silo,"  writes  a  Fillmore  county  sub- 
scriber, "and    where    can  a  person 
secure  plans?" 

The  silo  that  goes  under  the  above 
name  is  built  in  eight-sided  form  of 
2x4's  laid  flatwise.  There  is  no 
framework;  the  pieces  are  simply 
laid  one  upon  another  and  spiked 
down.  This  leaves  a  rather  rough 
interior  surface,  and  to  facilitate  the 
settling  of  the  silage,  as  well  as  to 
keep  the  juices  out  of  the  crevices 
between  the  2x4's  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, these  silos  are  usually  lined 
with  a  good  grade  of  roofing  material, 
put  on  in  strips  running  up  and 
down.  It  is  better,  also,  to  cover 
such  a  silo  on  the  outside  with  roof- 
ing to  protect  the  lumber  against  the 
weather  and  to  keep  moisture  out  of 
the  crevices.  This  type  of  silo  is 
quite  durable  when  well  built,  and 
does  not  warp  or  blow  down  easily. 
This  silo  is  patented,  we  understand, 
but,  by  arranging  with  the  patentees, 
local  lumber  dealers  furnish  the  plans 
and  a  license  free  to  farmers  that  buy 
the  necessary  materials  from  them. 
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"NATIONAL  ROTARY  HARROWS  FOR  PLOWS 

Ft  will  surprise  you  to  know  the  low  prio 
that  we  are  ouotinp  the  first  ten  farmers  In 
each  township  on  our  famous  Rotary  Har- 
rows for  Plows  to  quickly  Introduce  them. 
We  refund  the  purchase  price  and  pav 
freight  charges  if  not  satisfactory.  75.00U 
in  use  and  sales  doubling  each  season.  Pays 
for  itself  on  first  five  acres  plowed.  Guar- 
anteed to  increase  vield  20  per  cent.  The 
new  way  of  harrowing  as  you  plow  proved 
to  the  farmers  last  season  that  it  save! 
time,  labor  and  money  in  preparing  the 
seedbed.  Write  us  today  for  special  in- 
troductory  prices   and  circulars. 

NATIONAL    HARROW  COMPANY 
LEROY,  ILLINOIS 


ftflBUCDC      1    MAKE    TRAPS  FOR 

IlUr  II  C lid  catching  Pocket  Gophers 
wwa  ■■■■■■wWrite    for    FREE  Booklet. 

A.  F.   RENKEN     Box  5    KRAMER,  NEB. 
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You  will  find  many  uses  for  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  Coat  that  keeps  out  ALL  the  rain 

Roomy,  comfortable,  well  made,  and  of  such  high  quality 
that  it  gives  longer  service  than  ordinary  slickers. 

$3.00  Everywhere— Pommel  Slickers  $3.50 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  ril\7FD> 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Write  today  for  illus- 
trated folder. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  Boston 

Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto         ™H  BRnJ*V 
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John  Deere  Wagons 

No  other  implement  on  the  farm  is  used 
as  much  as  the  wagon.  Nothing  is  more 
abused.  Consequently  the  wagon  should 
have  the  quality  to  withstand  this  usage. 

John  Deere  Wagons  are  built  of  oak  and 
hickory — the  best  material  known  for 
wagon  making.  They  stand  up  under  the 
most  severe  tests,  and  give  the  satisfaction 
you  want. 

John  Deere  Ironclad  Wagons 

A  booklet  that  gives  you  valu- 
able pointers  on  how  to  buy  a 
wagon,  and  other  interesting 
articles  that  you  should  know 
about.    See  lower  right  hand 
corner  of  ad.  and  see  how 
"to   get   the    books  you 
want." 
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Dain  Hay 
Tools 


Use  Dain  Hay  Tools  and  put  up  your 
hay  quicker,  better  and  more  economically 
than  with  any  other  hay  tools. 

The  Dain  Hay  Loader  is  easy  to  oper- 
ate. Simple  construction,  few  parts,  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Material  and  work- 
manship of  the  known  Dain  standard, 
proven  by  service  to  be  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy. Ask  your  John  Deere  Dealer 
about  the  Dain  line. 

Dain  Hay  Loader  and  Side 
Delivery  Rake  ^outoabou^ 

v these  tools  to  handle  your  hay  rapid- 
■  and  economically.  Should  you 
want  information  about  other 
Dain  hay  tools,  tell  us  which 
tool  you  are  interested  in. 
See  lower  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  ad.  how  "to  get 
the  books  you  want.' 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrows  and  Corn  Planters 

This  spring  pressure  harrow  pulverizes  your  soil  thoroughly  and  puts  it  in 
condition  to  grow  the  biggest  crop  you  ever  raised.  The  extraordinary  flexi- 
bility of  John  Deere  Disc  Harrows  due  to  spring  pressure,  insures  thorough  cul- 
tivation of  your  entire  field.    It  leaves  small  middles  and  cuts  out  dead  furrows. 

John  Deere  Corn  Planters  |5*g 

The  great  accuracy  of  drop  is  what  nat-  '"'A 
urally  interests  you  most.    John  Deere 
Planters  give  the   highest  accuracy^;; 
of    drop    attainable.      Repeated  tests'* 
show  ten  to  fifteen  bushel  per  acre  in  favor 

of  accurate  planting.    You  profit  by  the  "^&^^r^-»ifs>> 
increased  yield  due  to  perfect  stand,  by  ~-^~£'/>^ 
additional  years  of  service  and  freedom  from  break  down.  a 

Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Seed  Beds  and  More  and  Better  Com 
Two  books  that  will  prove  a  great  help  to  you  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  your  land  for  seed,  and  the  planting  of  corn. 
These  books  contain  valuable  suggestions  by  men  who 
are  experienced  on  those  subjects.  "To  get  the  books 
you  want,"  see  lower  right  hand  corner  of  ad. 
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Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


Reduces  the  draft;  makes  your  haul- 
ing easy;  the  roller  bearings  do  that. 
Haul  larger  loads,  make  fewer  trips, 

MoiWr'flu. 


save  time, 
to  you. 
You  do 


Your  time  is  worth  money 


the  same  work  with  one 
horse  less;  if  you  now  use  three  horses 
you  will  only  need  two;  if  you  use  four, 
three  will  do  the  work. 


No  repair  bills  to  pay;  no  tires  to 
reset;  the  Davenport  Roller  Bearing 
Steel  Wagon  is  practically  everlasting. 
The  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

The  steel  spokes  don't  pick  up  and 
carry  the  mud  like  wooden  spokes; 
they  cut  through  it. 

Ask  to  see  the  Davenport  wagon  at 
your  John  Deere  Dealer's. 

When  The  Going  is  Hard 

Containing  twenty-six  articles 
wagons.    Tells  you  why  the  dish 
is  put  into  the  wooden  wheels 
and  other  things  you  should 
know  about.    It  is  interesting 
and  you'll  like  it.  Lower  right 
hand  corner  of  ad.  tells  how 
"to  get  the  books  you  want.' 
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Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them  illustrates  and 
describes  the  most  complete  line  of  farm  implements  made. 
Tells  when  and  how  to  use  them  under  varying  conditions — 
answers  questions  about  farm  machinery  and  is  a  practical 
encyclopedia  for  the  farm.    It  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it.    Write  today  for 
"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them." 
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John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Moline,  111. 

■J  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere  * 

EQ   ._  
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R  C&  V  "Triumph" 
Gasolene  Engines 

Popular  Farm  Power 

Develop  even  more  than  rated  horse- 
power. Easily  started,  smooth-running, 
dependable.    Economical  in  use  of  fuel. 

Speed  easily  increased  or  decreased.  Best 
type  of  magneto  on  the  market.  Portable 
and  stationary  engines. 

Light 

Well  Built 
Durable 
Neat 

Compact 


R  &  V  "Triumph"  Engines  can  be  fur- 
nished in  sizes  1  to  12-hp.,  with  the  hopper- 
cooling  system.  This  cooling  system  does 
away  with  tank,  pump,  piping  and  fittings, 
making  a  neat,  compact  engine  noted  for 
its  good  working  qualities.  No  air-cooled 
engine  troubles  to  contend  with. 


Letting  Gasolene  Do  It 

Tells  you  how  to  lessen  your  work 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  every 
season  of  the  year.    Get  this  book 
and  see  how  your  work  can  be 
made  easier,  at  the  s  me  time 
saving  you  money.  Lower  rieht 
hand  corner  of  ad  tells  you  how 
"to  get  the  books  you  want." 

"•=""  ir=i. 
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"To  Get  the  Books  YouWant 

Write  to  us  at  once  stating  which  books 
you  want,  and  they  will  be  mailed  free. 
To  be  sure  that  you  get  a  copy  of  "Better 
Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them" 
ask  us  for  Package  No.  X  16 
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Paint  and  protect  your  barns  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Commonwealth  Barn  Red 


Do  it  now,  for  there  is  no  better 
investment  than  a  good  protective 
paint  that  will  keep  your  farm  build- 
ings in  good  condition  all  the  year 
around. 

Sherwin-Williams  Commonwealth 
Barn  Red  has  a  remarkable  covering 
capacity  and  spreads  well  under  the 
brush.  It  is  a  clear,  handsome  re  ' 
that  retains  its  freshness  much  longer 
than  ordinary  paints.  And  it  is 
merely  one  of  the  many  Sherwin- 


Williams  Finishes  that  will  add  to  the 
life  and  looks  of  your  buildings  and  your 
home — inside  and  out.  You  can  buy 
them  everywhere.  Write  for  our  booklet, 

Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm  " 

>  free  —  and  it  will   give  you  a 
many  valuable  ideas  and  sug- 


It  is 

good 

festions  about  what  paint  can  save 
;'or  you  in  dollars  and  cents. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  6-Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.. 722  Canal  Rd..  Cleveland, 0. 


OUR  1913  MODEL 

STANDS  FOR 

QUALITY 
EFFICIENCY 

AND 

SERVICE 


No  Dead  Weight  in  the  "FLOUR  CITY"  Tractors 

THE  four  cylinder  vertical  motor  admits  of  minimum  weight  without 
sacrificing;  power. 

THE  large  diameter  drive  wheels  admit  of  minimum  weight  without 
sacrificing  the  draw-bar  pull. 

THIS  combination  embodied  in  the  "Flour  City"  won  the  Gold  Medals 
in  the  Winnipeg  Contests  and  established  a  reputation  in  the  field  that  n<> 
other  tractor  has  equalled. 

The  1913  model  bums  gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate. 

It  is  correct  in  design,  simplified  in  construction  and  the  most  complete 
in  details, 

BUILT  in  three  sizes — 20,  30  and  40  h.  p. 

If  interested  send  for  Catalog. 
KINNARD-HAINES  CO.        847  44th  Ave  ,  No.        MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


90  d 

f  you  don't  think  it's  the  best  en- 
.send  it  back.  I'll  refund  your 
moDey  and  pay  freitjnt  BOTH  ways.  Ever  hear  of  a  fairer  offer?  Never! 
CCfl  Tft  C>nfl  C^uarlt  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Gallowav  Engine 
IOJjUU  ddVeO!  I'll  save  you  S50  to  feoO  right  at  the  Btart. 
Remember,  you  buy  direct  from  my  big  factories  and  save  all  middle- 
mens'  profits.  And  Ihis  special  limited  60-day  offer  eaves'  you  even 
more  than  ever.  Don't,  forget.  I  guarantee  the  Galloway  Engine 
permanently.  I've  got  125.000  satisfied  customers  to- back  that  up. 

Write  for  My  Special  Offer  and  Big  Engine  Book 

once.    If  you  write. 
I'll  tell  you  bow  you  may  getone 
ithoot  cost ' 


"No 


FREF  T  Write  me  at  once.  If  you  write  quick  I'll  sendv 
■  ■* *- ■  extraofTer--ril  tell  you  bow  you  may  getone  of 
sines  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  ymi.  No  canvassing;, 
nciting.     I'll  send  you  full  particulars  f^REEif  you  write  me  TODAY 

Write  Quick!! 

;nd  jr. 


Now.  don't  delay.  ThiB  offer  is  limited— good  for 60 
days  only.  Write  me  a  postal  card  or  letter  right  away 
d  I'll  send  you  my  latest  price-slaBhing  offer,  my  big  engine  book  and  my  extra 
operative  offer  -all  FREE.    Don't  wait.   Wr'r-  me  TODAY  —  RIGHT  NOW. 
a.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,     405Gnlloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S..R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 
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H.  D.  LirU.  Keith  County 


April  3 — After  a  week  of  spring- 
like weather  all  of  the  snow  but  a 
few  of  the  biggest  drifts  has  dis- 
appeared. However,  we  are  now 
having  another  storm.  About  three 
or  four  'inches  of  very  wet  snow  fell 
last  night,  and  as  I  write  more  is 
falling.  This  will  add  that  much 
more  to  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and 
as  the  snow  lies  level  it  will  help  the 
places  that  received  no  benefit  from 
the  big  snow  of  the  14th  that  piled 
up  in  spots.  — 

Farming  operations  had  begun 
again  in  real  earnest,  as  the  fields 
were  just  drying  off  so  that  the 
ground  was  in  workable  condition. 
This  snow  will  again  delay  matters 
and  spring-sown  wheat  will  be  that 
much  later.  However,  this  storm  is 
comparatively  mild  in  temperature 
so  far,  and  the  snow  will  probably 
go  off  in  short  order  when  the 
weather  clears.  — 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  build  a 
beet  sugar  factory  at  Julesburg,  Colo- 
rado, by  an  independent  company  that 
has  agreed  to  erect  and  operate  the 
factory  on  a  guarantee  that  6,000  acres 
of  beets  will  be  grown  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.  The  price  is  to  be  $5  per 
ton  flat  rate,  and  one-half  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  factory  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  beet  growers.  As  Jules- 
burg is  but  one  mile  from  the  Ne- 
braska line  and  there  is  considerable 
beet  territory  in  the  Nebraska  tribu- 
tary, a  sugar  mill  at  that  point  will 
prove  a  benefit  to  western  Nebraska. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
lantern  can  be  thrown  into  the  dis- 
card, and  right  glad  we  are  of  it,  too! 
After  toting  it  around  all  winter  it 
begins  to  feel  as  though  it  weighs 
something  less  than  a  ton.  And  then 
there  will  be  that  much  less  of  tribute 
money  to  John  D. 

Anyway,  I  believe  we  would  rather 
live  where  there  is  sometimes  a  short- 
age of  water  than  to  lose  all,  and 
maybe  life  with  it,  in  such  floods  as 
are  now  devastating  the  Ohio  valley. 
If  this  water  business  could  be 
divided  up  for  the  whole  United 
States  it  looks  as  though  there  might 
be  a  happy  medium.  But  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  this  equal  distribu- 
tion, like  the  equal  distribution  of 
wealth,  would  be  something  of  a 
problem.  — 

By  the  time  this  is  in  print  our 
legislators  down  at  Lincoln  will,  no 
doubt,  be  thinking  of  getting  back 
home.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
them  will  have  to  do  a  pretty  good 
job  of  evplaining  when  they  get  back 
among  their  constituents.  Or  maybe 
they  will  just  keep  still  and  hope 
that  the  voters  will  "forget  it"  before 
another  two  years  roll  around  (that 
is  what  usually  happens).  Judging 
from  present  indications  the  members 
of  our  Nebraska  legislature  are  not 
half  as  progressive  as  they  sounded 
during  the  campaign  last  fall.  But 
we  should  not  expect  too  much  at 
once;  perhaps  we  are  making  haste 
slowly. 

The  weather  report  for  the  month 
of  March  for  the  North  Platte  station 
shows  a  precipitation  of  1.68  inches, 
of  which  1.18  inches  fell  during  the 
blizzard  of  the  13th  and  14th.  The 
normal  precipitation  for  the  thirty- 
nine  years  that  records  have  been 
kept  is  .87  of  an  inch,  or  hut  little 
more  than  half  the  moisture  we  re- 
ceived this  March.  The  wettest 
March  was  last  year,  when  3.08 
inches  fell,  and  the  driest  March  was. 
in  1882  when  we  had  but.  .04  of  an 
inch  of  precipitation.  The  excess 
above  normal  for  the  year  to  date  is 
1.04  inches.  The  mean  temperature 
for  the  month  was  ,  33  degrees  as 
against  a  normal  of  35.3  degrees. 
The  extremes  were  75  above  and  10 
below,  compared  with  absolute  ex- 
tremes of  86  degrees  above  and  21 
degrees  below  in  years  past.  The 
wind  movement  was  over  7,000  miles. 
The  highest"  velocity  was  reached 
during  the  blizzard  of  the  14th,  when 
fifty-four  miles  an  hour  was  scored. 

April  9. — And  still  another  winter' 
Snow  commenced  falling  yesterday 
at' noon,  and  this  forenoon  it  is  still 
at  it  in  good  shape.  Probably  about 
six  inches  of  very  wet  snow  has  fallen 
so  far  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  It  is 
very  nice  to  have  those  open,  mild 
winters,  but  when  the  storms  come  in 
March  and  April" we  wish  that  we  had 


had  them  in  the  winter  season.  Evi- 
dently the  weather  clerk  turned  the 
wrong  leaf  in  his  almanac. 

This  snow  will  pile  up  the  spring 
work  and  there  will  have  to  be  some 
hustling  when  conditions  are  right. 
Those  who  failed  to  get  their  pota- 
toes planted  on  Good  Friday  (and 
that  means  everybody)  and  were  in 
no  hurry  about  it  afterward,  as  there 
was  no  special  day  for  it,  will  not 
get  their  spuds  started  very  early 
this  spring.  Gardens,  too,  will  be 
late,  and  the  good  housewife  will  be 
fretting  about  those  flower  seeds  that 
are  not  yet  in  the  ground. 

In  our  experience  we  have  found 
that  the  worst  period  for  loss  of  cattle 
from  blackleg  is  when  the  stock  is 
turned  out  on  pasture  in  the  spring, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
time  that  we  have  had  losses  from 
this  trouble.  If  your  young  stock 
has  not  been  vaccinated  better  do  it 
before  the  animals  are  turned  out  on 
grass.  With  one  exception  we  have 
always  used  the  government  vaccine 
and  have  found  it  satisfactory,  but  so 
far  as  I  know  any  of  the  vaccines  are 
good.  But  I  have  no  faith  in  "nerv- 
ing" or  roweling  or  any  of  the  so- 
called  cures  or  preventatives  except 
the  vaccine.  — 

One  cattleman  not  far  from  here 
says  he  believes  that  a  grove  of  large 
trees  on  his  place  saved  him  500  head 
of  cattle  during  the  blizzard  of  last 
month.  It  is  not  too  late  yet,  if  you 
hurry,  to  order  a  bunch  of  trees  and 
set  out  a  windbreak.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  good  windbreak  is  just 
like  moving  your  farm  200  mile? 
south,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  it. 

Are  we  more  or  less  creatures  of 
prejudice?  A  few  years  ago  people 
didn't  like  the  red  hog — said  it  took 
too  long  to  mature  him,  and  a  few 
other  things  that  were  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  his  pigship.  Today  the 
red  hog  leads  any  other  breed  in 
numbers  in  this  section.  The  fanners 
for  some  reason  seem  to  think  him 
profitable,  and  the  local  hog  buyer 
says  he  likes  them  the  best  of  any 
hogs  that  come  in.  This  is  not  saying 
anything  against  any  breed,  but  shows 
a  change  of  sentiment  in  a  few  short 
years.  — 

More  and  more  the  farmers  arc 
coming  to  see  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  use  the  common  cow  for  milking 
purposes.  Since  it  became  known  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  we  would  prob- 
ably ship  in  some  dairy  cows  some 
time  this  season,  a  number  of  farmers 
have  said  they  would  like  to  know 
when  we  go,  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
looking  for  better  dairy  cows  for  their 
farms.  There  are  no  special  dairies 
here,  but  many  of  the  farmers  find 
it  a  profitable  sideline,  and  they  are 
coming  to  think  that  their  cows  have 
been  largely  boarders.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  believe  that  if  most  farmers 
had  made  the  cow  and  the  hen  their 
main  business  and  subordinated  their 
farming  operations  to  furnishing  feed 
instead  of  trying  to  grow  grain  to 
sell,  they  would  now  be  better  situated. 

CLOD  PREVENTION 

Clods  in  the  seedbed  for  corn,  or 
any  other  crop,  ought  to  be  declared  a 
"common  nuisance,"  if  not  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  then  by  common  con- 
sent. Clods  form  air  spaces  in  the 
soil  that  allow  it  to  dry  out  too 
rapidly,  and  interfere  with  the  caiiil- 
lary  movement  of  water  through  the 
soii.  Moreover,  such  air  spaces  are 
barriers  to  roots.  Plant  roots  are 
not  provided  with  facilities  for 
jumping  across  openiugs  in  the  soil; 
they  must  feel 'their  way  from  one 
soil  particle  to  another.  This  means 
that  for  the  best  root  development,  the 
soil  particles  should  be  in  continuous 
contact.  Clods  ought  to  be  tabooed. 

There  are  two  prolific  sources  of 
clods.  One  is  the  crust  that  forms 
on  top  of  the  ground  before  it  is 
plowed.  This  crust  is  broken  up  by 
the  plow  and  turned  into  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  to  form  a  thousand 
small  chasms.  Prevention  of  clods 
from  this  source  lies  in  disking 
ahead  of  the  plow;  disked  land  turns 
over  free  from  lumps  of  crust.  An- 
other cause  of  clods  is  the  drying  out 
of  moist  lumps  of  soil  turned  over 
by  the  plow  and  left  lying  without 
breaking  up.  Clods  of  this  kind  can 
easily  be  avoided  by  harrowing 
shortly  after  plowing,  within  a  few 
hours  at  least.  Disking  before  plow- 
ing, and  harrowing  immediately 
after  plowing,  are  the  great  clod 
preventatives.  >-  '•-* 
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NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

B.v  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cniuing  County 

Spring  weather  here  has  been  wet 
cold,  and  extremely  unfavorable  for 
work  in  the  fields.  After  so  many 
months  of  comparative  ease,  farmers 
ure  becoming  restless  to  get  into  the 
harness.  In  fact,  some  farmers  have 
become  so  impatient  they  have  started 
to  "mud  in"  their  grain. 

"Haste  makes  waste"  is  an  old  saw 
that  is  especially  applicable  when  it 
comes  to  putting  in  small  grain.  As 
a  rule  it  is  good  farming  to  seed 
small  grain  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring,  but  it  must  be  remem 
bered  there  is  a  best  time  for  every 
thing,  and  the  best  time  to  seed  grain 
is  when  the  soil  and  weather  are 
congenial  for  its  immediate  growth. 

The  winter  wheat  is  looking  fine, 
the  pastures  are  becoming  green,  and 
in  about  six  weeks  from  now  the 
first  crop  of  alfalfa  will  be  ready  to 
cut.  That  is  looking  pretty  far  into 
the  future,  but  .  in  the  busy,  spring- 
time the  days  are  fleet-wing'ed ;  and 
before  you  are  aware  of  it  the  alfalfa 
harvest  will  be  on  in  full  blast.  Cer- 
tainly the  alfalfa  looks  promising 
now — about  as  fine  as  I  have  ever 
seen  it  in  the  spring. 

Don't  deceive  yourself  into  believ- 
ing that  the  press  drill  is  the  lazy 
farmer's  implement,  to  be  made  use 
of  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  doing  a  good  job  of  seeding  in  a 
poorly  prepared  seedbed.  The  great- 
est advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  press  drill  is  that  of  get- 
ting all  the  seed  into  the  ground  at 
a  uniform  depth;  if  the  soil  is  in 
such  poor  shape  that  this  cannot  be 
done,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  use 
the  drill. 

I  have  a  double  disk  drill  with  press 
wheels  behind,  and  if  the  trash  and 
stalks  are  not  thoroughly  cut  up  the 
disks  roll  over  them.  And  if  the 
ridges  are  not  leveled,  the  grain  be- 
tween the  rows  will  be  drilled  on  top 
of  the  ground  and  the  disks  on  the 
ridges  will  plant  the  grain  deeper 
than  necessary.  If  you  want  to  put  the 
grain  in  in  a  hurry,  don't  use  the  drill. 

In  seeding  clover  with  oats,  I  have 
had  the  best  results  by  seeding  the 
grass  seed  with  the  broadcast  seeder, 
using  the  grass-seed  attachment  and 
then  following  with  the  press  drill. 
Seed  about  one  bushel  and  three 
pecks  to  the  acre  of  Kherson  oats, 
and  drill  north  and  south.  Don't  try 
to  raise  a  full  crop  of  oats  and  a 
full  crop  of  clover  at  the  same  time 
on  the  same  ground,  for  if  you  do  the 
oats  will  grow  so  rank  that  it  will 
smother  out  the  clover.  Drill  north 
and  south  so  that  the  sun  can  shine 
down  between  the  rows  of  oats  and 
toughen  the  tender  clover  plants  be- 
fore the  oats  is  removed,  thus  rob- 
bing them  of  their  only  protection 
and  exposing  them,  without  prepara- 
tion, to  the  relentless  rays  of  the 
scorching  sun. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  har- 
row after  the  drill,  because  the 
tramping  by  the  horses,  the  working 
of  the  soil  by  the  disks  and  the  press 
wheels  behind  all  tend  to  work  the 
seed  into  the  soil  and  make  condi- 
tions ideal  for  the  tiny  clover  seed- 
When  the  harrow  is  used,  trash  often 
catches  in  the  teeth,  in  spite  of  all 
that  one  can  do,  and  drags  the  seed 
in  bunches,  making  the  field  spotted 
and  uneven.  I  have  never  tried  fall 
seeding,  but  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  the  ground 
is  prepared  as  for  alfalfa,  there  is 
practically  no  possibility  of  a  failure 
with  clover. 

There  are  several  other  important 
things,  however,  that  must  be  given 
due  consideration,  if  you  would  grow 
clover  successfully.  The  oats  should 
be  well  cleaned,  because  otherwise 
the  weeds  that  grow  up  after  the  oats 
is  removed  will  do  more  toward  the 
undoing  of  the  clover  crop  than  does 
the  oats  itself.  Last,  but  not  least, 
be  sure  you  have  good  plump  seed 
that  will  grow.  More  failures,  I  be- 
lieve, can  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
cheap  seed  than  to  any  other  one 
thing.  It  might  be  good  economy  to 
buy  cheap  tobacco  and  cheap  cigars, 
but  when  it  comes  to  buying  seed  it 
always  pays  to  buy  the  best. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  1 
did  not  say  the  highest  priced,  but 


"the  best."  As  with  seed  corn,  it  is 
well  to  buy  your  clover  seed  as  near 
home  as  possible,  for  then  you  are 
sure  it  is  acclimated  and  one  takes 
less  chance  of  infecting  his  land  with 
obnoxious  weed  seeds.  I  would  not 
care  to  be  understood  as  trying  to 
dissuade  farmers  from  buying  from 
good  reliable  seed  houses,  but  many 
farmers  are  prone  to  send  away  back 
to  New  York  for  seed  corn,  garden 
seeds  and  seed  potatoes — on  the 
theory,  no  doubt,  that  the  farther 
from  home  they  are  grown  the  better. 
This  theory  is  fallacious,  however,  as 
many  a  farmer  can  testify. 


CANE  AND  COWPEA  SILAGE 

A  Fillmore  county  subscriber  sends 
this  query:  "Does  cane  make  good 
ensilage?  How  would  it.  do  to  sow 
cane  and  cowpeas  together  for  that 
purpose?  What  variety  of  each 
should  I  sow,  and  how  much  seed 
per  acre?  What  yield  should  I  expect 
from  such  a  combination?" 

Farmers  that  have  stored  sorghum 
in  the  silo  say  it  makes  a  very  good 
grade  of  silage.  It  does  not  equal 
corn  silage,  however.  In  dry  sec- 
tions, cane,  Kaffir  and  related  crops 
may  have  an  advantage  over  corn  for 
silage  because  of  greater  yields;  but 
where  corn  succeeds  so  well  as  in 
Fillmore  county,  we  do  not  believe 
that,  one  year  with  another,  anything 
can  excel  corn  for  a  silage  crop.  Cow- 
peas  with  cane  would  improve  the 
silage  in  that  it  would  increase  the 
percentage  of  protein  therein;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  using  cowpeas 
with  corn. 

We  have  never  seen  cane  and  cow- 
peas grown  together,  although  it  is 
often  done  in  the  south.  If  our  cor- 
respondent wishes  to  try  the  com- 
bination, we  suggest  that  he  use 
Early  Amber  cane  and  New  Era 
cowpeas  —  both  early-maturing  vari- 
eties. A  full  seeding  of  sorghum  is 
from  six  to  eight  pecks  per  acre, 
and  of  New  Era  cowpeas — a  small- 
seeded  sort— about  three  pecks  per 
acre;  that  is  when  each  is  drilled 
with  a  press  drill.  A  good  mixture, 
we  should  think,  would  be  a  half 
seeding  of  each.  The  seed  should  not 
be  sown  until  about  the  first  of  June, 
for  these  are  both  warm  weather 
crops. 

It  is  said  that  sorghum  and  small- 
seeded  cowpeas  may  be  mixed  and 
ceded  from  the  same  drill  box;  this 
is  worth  a  trial.  At  all  events  drill- 
ing with  the  press  drill  would  give 
as  large  a  yield  of  forage  as  planting 
in  rows  and  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  cultivation.  A  full  crop 
of  cured  sorghum  hay  is  five  or  six 
tons  per  acre,  and  of  cowpeas  from 
three  to  four  tons — these  figures  are 
for  heavy  yields.  Of  green  forage 
for  the  silo  from  such  a  mixture  as  we 
have  suggested  we  should  expect,  in 
a  good  normal  season,  a  yield  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  tons  per  acre. 


If  there  were  no  deaths  except 
those  caused  by  tornadoes  the  average 
life  of  man,  even  in  the  storm  belt, 
would  be  somewhat  longer  than  that 
of  Methuselah.  Nevertheless  a  good 
storm  cave  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
any  farm. 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE   FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307  N   STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


MADE  OF 

Wood  or  Galvanized  Steel 

Send  (or  Free  Catalog 
F.  WTATT  MFG.  CO. 
Saline,  Ran. 

100 
N.  StK 


Also  a  full  line  of  implements  on  which 
we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  BIG 
FREE   BARGAIN  BOOK. 


Don't  be  the  Last  Man 
in  Your  County 

to  adopt  a  labor-saving  device  of  demonstrated 
efficiency.  It's  the  pioneer  in  such  things  who 
makes  the  extra  prof- 
it. It  was  so  with  the 
self-binder:  with  the 
first  gasoline  engine: 
and  wh  en  mech  an  ical 
skimming  was  first 
introduced.  Now 
comes  the 


AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separator 


Engine  and  separator 
combined.  You'll  admit 
the  idea  is  acorker.  No 
cranking— no  watching: 
Don't  guess  at  whether 
it  will  make  good.  Get 
the  facts.  Write  us  at 
once.  Write  to  men  in 
your  own  county  who 
i  are  using  it.  We'll 
w\    give  you  the  names. 

For  plain  facts 
— i  which  every  dairy: 
man  should^  know,  get  our  AUTOMATIC 
Catalog  is  Milwaukee  Wis 

Standard  Separator  Co.,  TS !  b7» 'Zn 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  news.    Read  them. 


"Lehigh— for  Strength 
35%abov  standard" 


A  Concrete 
Silo  Lasts  fore'vll 


Build  your  silo  of  concrete.  It 
means  you  have  a  weatherproof, 

fireproof,  waterproof,  ratproof  structure, 
Your  ensilage  will  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  free  from  decay  or  spoiling. 

Select  Lehigh  when  you  buy  your  cement 
and  take  no  chances  with  results.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  expert  engineers  to  be  greater  in 
tensile  strength  than  the  standard  set  by  U. 
S.  Government  and  is  smoother  and  finer 
than  any  other.  Tests  prove  Lehigh 
always  above  the  high  standard  demanded.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  durable,  most  efficient 
cements  on  the  market  today.  Insist  on 
Lehigh— and  you  cannot  go  wrong  on  your  concrete 
construction.  The  Lehigh  name  is  your  protection. 

<U1a  Rnnlr  FRFF  Send  at  once  for  this  valu- 
OllO  DOOK  riVLCi  able  book-covers  every J~ 
phase  of  concrete  silo  construction  with  infor-^< 
mation  that  every  farmer  should  know.   We  /JJEl 
will  also  include  our  book,  "The  Modern 
Farmer,"  with  directions  for  30  uses  of  con- 
creteonthefarm.  Write  today  for  both  books. 
Address  us: 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.jx^ 

Chicago/,  J„ 


3834    Consumers  Building 


T  CTIT/HU  PORTLAND 

LbnlUlCEMENT 


HTmii  m  ii  ii 


>ji3"jTTnir^ii^ 


~iOCH-"-"-i 

ll  ll 


jijijiJWS 


"ll'll""  ".."J1."^ 


Ask  Your  Dealer 
To  Show  You  Its  Good  Points 


I  Aluminum 
lop 
Reservoir 


Only  when  you  have  done  this  can  you  buy  intelligently  and  be  sure  of 
a  range  that  will  last  a  lifetime.  You  don't  buy  a  range  every  day— be  sure  of  satisfac- 
tion by  not  trusting  wholly  to  printed  descriptions.   See  the  Great  Majestic  (dealer  in 
'nearly  every  county  of  40  Btates)  compare  it  point  for  point  with  any  other  range  made.  The 

Great  Majestic 


Malleable  and  J^|jJ£^|&|J 


Charcoal  Iron 


Aluminum 

Top 
Reservoir 


lOC'C 


Outwears  Three  Ordinary  Ranges 

/(  is  the  only  range  made  of  malleable  iron  and  charcoal  iron 
Charcoal  iron  won 't  rust  like  steel— malleable  iron  can  t  break. 

A  Perfect  Baker— Saves  Half  Your  Fuel 

The  Maieslic  is  put  together  with  rivets- joints  and  seams  practically  air  tight  forever. 
Bodyl^ed  vritn  pure, asbestos  board-you  can  see  it.  Takes  but  half  the  fueJ-assurea 
perfect  baking  heat  every  day  in  theyear.  .         t-7-  _  r* 

All  Copper  Reservoir— Against  Fire  Box 

The  reservoir  all  copper  and  heats  through  copper  pocket,  pressed  from  one  piece  'I 
^  setting  against  6re  box.  Holds  15  gallons  water.  Just  turnlever  and  frame  and  res- 
e^oir  arelnstantly  moved  away  from  fire.  Create,  ■  Improvement  ever  put  m  any 

ICince-increasing  strength  and  wear  of  a  Great  Majestic  more  than  300f.  at  

a 5  where  other  ranges  are  weakest-many  other  exclusive  f  eatures. 
Ask  to  see  It.  For  saleV  dealers  in  nearly  every  county  in  40  states. 
Any  Majestic  dealer  can  furnish  any  size  or  style  Majestic  Rangstanth 
or  without  legs.  Write  today  for  our  booklet.  Range  ComparKbn. 

Majestic  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  28  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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It  Should  Be  In 
Your  Kitchen 
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Shinn 
LghtningRbds 

Now  protect  more  valuable  property 
F  than  any  other  rods  made,  because 
r  they  are  scientifically  perfect.  Made 
and  sold  under  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
I  For  Shinn  rods,  the  kind  that  are  put  up 
I  by  experts  and  work  inspected  by  our 
state  inspectors*  If  he  has  none  don't  ac- 
I  cept  any  substitute  but  write  for  full  par- 
[  ticulars  about  guarantee  and  for  catalog. 
|  W.  C.  SHINN        1Q6^l61h  St.,  LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


FEATHER  BED  BARGAINS 

Send  us  this  ad  with  $10.00  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship 
you  one  first-class.  New  40-pound  Feather  Bed;  one  pair 
6  pound  New  Feather  Pi  lows,  worth  $2. SO;  one  6  pound 
Ne  a  Feather  Bolster,  worth  $2.50;  and  one  pair  Full  Slz> 
Blankets,  worth  $3.50,  all  for  $10.00.  All  new  goods  and  no 
trash.  Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. This  offer  is  good  for  a  short  time  only.  Mail  money 
order  now  or  write  for  circular  and  order  blanks.  Refer- 
ence,   American   Exchange     National   Bank.  Address 

SOUTHERN     FEATHER    AND  PILLOW  CO. 

Dept.  57.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C, 


PATENTS 


That    Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Searcl 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  UNO  SEARCHES  FREI 
Wilson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington.  D  C 


uy  School  Bonds 

When  in  doubt  buy  bonds.  If  you  think  land  is  too  high, 
that  you  cannot  make  a  fair  rate  of  interest  from  it,  and 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  go  higher  soon,  buy  bonds.  Wait  awhile, 
for  bargains  are  sure  to  come,  and  in  the  meantime  keep  your 
money  where  it  is  absolutely  safe. 

The  security  which  school  and  municipal  bonds  afford  to 
investors  is  absolute.  Interest  and  principal  are  met  by 
taxes  levied  upon  every  dollar  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  district  or  town.  You  have  to  pay  your  taxes,  and  those 
taxes  pay  the  bonds.  Bad  crops  cannot  alter  the  rate  of 
interest;  financial  troubles  cannot  affect  the  principal. 

It  is  this  element  of  perfect  safety  which  makes  school  and 
municipal  bonds  sought  for  by  the  public,  at  all  times  and 
particularly  in  panicky  times. 

I  have  handled  the  bonds  of  school  districts  like  Lincoln, 
Columbus,  Grand  Island,  Geneva,  Shickley,  Wolbach,  Hooper, 
Pilger,  Dodge,  Chester,  Alma,  Beaver  City,  Creighton,  etc. — 
over  $1,000,000  of  bonds  sold  in  Nebraska.  They  come  in  sizes 
of  $100,  $200,  $500,  and  $1,000  each.  I  make  a  practice  of  cash- 
ing them  whenever  you  need  your  money,  and  for  over  four- 
teen years  every  investor  has  had  his  money  when  wanted. 

They  pay  four  to  five  per  cent  interest.  You  may  be  able  to 
get  more  interest,  but  where  can  you  find  the  same  certainty 
of  safety,  and  your  money  when  you  want  it? 

When  in  doubt,  buy  bonds.    Write  me  about  them. 

W.  E.  BARK  LEY,  President 


LINCOLN  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CO. 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


AA     for  a  safe  deposit  box  for  a  whole  year  in  the 
O&aUU     largest  fire  and  burglar  proof  vaults  in  the  West; 
i  twenty-ton  round  door;  vaults  on  street  level,  no 

stairs  to  climb;  over  4,000  boxes;  absolutely  safe  for  money 
and  valuable  papers;  open  every  day  until  6  p.  m.,  Saturdays 
9  p.  m. 


Book  of  100  Vehicle  Bargains— FREE 


Let  This  New  Special 
Sears-Roebuck  Book 
Help  You  Decide  on  the 

Right  Vehicle  to  Buy 

D™.  if  i       t      i     ,  *r 


Post  yourself  on  real  values  before  you 
buy  a  buggy,  surrey  or  wagon  of  any 
kind.    Buy  where  you  are  sure  of  get- 
ting the  most  for  your  money,  the  saf- 
est guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  the 
best  treatment.    Here  is  proof  that 
our  prices  save  you  $35.00  to  $50.00. 

Over  49,000  of  These 
Metal  Auto  Seat  Buggies 
Already  Sold;  Price  $59.90 

See  this  beautiful,  durable  buggy  in  nat- 
ural colors  in  our  Special  Vehicle  Catalog- 
along  with  many  other  illustrations  and 
descriptions  that  guide  you  right  in  buying 
the  vehtcle  you  want.  Please  ask 
for  Vehicle  Book  No.  67N56 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

This  splendid  bug- 
gy at  $59.90  has 
triple  panel  auto 
seat,  genuine 
Jeattier  uphol- 
stering, highest 
type  body  con- 
st ruction. triple 
braced  shafts, 
best  wheels  made, 
full  wrought  fifth 
wheel,  real  long 
distance  self  oiling 
axle.     New  style 
auto  skeleton  top. 
Shipped  from  ware* 
house  near  you. 


bnvQ  Circlo 

Pa/y   it  <alorv6) 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer.  Neb. 

For  the  Walking  Baby 

For  the  mother  who  wants  to  work 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  garden,  the 
baby  that  cannot  walk  is  not  so  much 
of  a  problem,  for  it  can  be  wheeled 
out  in  its  carriage  and  looked  after 
just  as  well  as  though  in  the  house 
But  the  toddler  that  creeps  and 
stumbles  about  and  cannot  be  kept 
in  the  carriage  unless  tied  there  is 
the  one  that  is  hard  to  take  care  of 
and  for  this  one  the  deep  box  on 
wheels  is  the  thing. 

Pad  well  a  box  about  two  feet 
deep  and  two  by  three  feet  in  width 
and  length  and  mount  it  on  low 
wheels — wooden  ones  will  answer  i 
no  others  are  available.  In  this  the 
walking  baby  can  be  pulled  about 
wherever  one  is  at  work  and  left  to 
play  in  a  safe  (if  rather  small)  place 
with  whatever  playthings  interest 
him  most. 

With  a  cushion  to  lie  on  he  mav 
take  his  nap  there  as  well  as  in  bed 
— and  better,  for  the  nap  outdoors  is 
worth  more  than  two  shut  up  in  the 
house;  while  the  mother  can  work 
in  the  garden  or  among  the  chickens 
with  a  clear  conscience  with  baby  in 
sight  and  assuredly  safe. 


Post-Mortem  Kindness 

What  a  pity  that  all  of  us  cannot 
learn  to  sneak  as  kindly  of  the  living 
as  we  feel  obliged  to  of  the  dead! 
Surely  the  living  need  our  charity 
far  more. 

With  our  neighbor  living  among  us 
we  saw  her  many  faults  and  failings 
and    unhesitatingly    scored   her  for 
them  (behind  her  back  mostly;  and 
we    hope    now    our    thrusts  never 
reached  and  wounder  her),  and  pitied 
her  family    because  of    her  incom 
retency.      Now,     with     her  family 
bereft  of  her  presence  and  her  minis 
trations,  we  think  and  speak  only  of 
her  virtues  which,  when   we  enum 
erate    them,  seem  to    have  far  out- 
weighed her  faults,  and  we  pity  her 
family  from  another  viewpoint. 

We  do  not  intend  to  be  unkind  or 
unneighborly  to  others  or  unloving 
toward  our  own,  but  we  let  the  little 
jarring  discords  of  the  daily  life  mar 
its  harmony.  In  moods  of  nervous 
irritation  we  allow  ourselves  to  so 
magnify  the  faults  and  failings  of 
those  about  us  that  they  obscure  from 
our  sight  the  virtues  that  should  out 
weigh  thorn;  and  then,  when  death 
claims  one  to  whom  we  feel  that  we 
have  owed  more  neighborly  kindness 
in  word  and  deed  or  more  loving  con 
si  deration  in  the  e  very-day  fam'ly 
life,  or  perhaps  forgiveness  for  acts 
that  were  regretted,  we  seek  to  make 
amends  by  saying  kind  Vords  and 
heaping  flowers  on  the  coffin. 

But  "flowers  on  the  coffin  shed  no 
fragrance  backward  over  life's  weary 
way,"  and  while  they  may  please  the 
living  they  cannot  make  amends  to 
the  dead.  We  need  to  practice  the 
simple  law  of  kindness  more  and 
more,  and  the  flowers  that  are  heaped 
on  coffins  .would  do  greater  good  in 
hospitals  and  sick  rooms  where  their 
brightness  might  carry  courage  and 
hope. 

The  Parent's  Sbarc 

Whether  it  is  due  to  lack  of  time, 
or  the  teacher's  lack  of  realization  of 
the  importance  of  basic  principles 
underlying  all  school  work,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  too  often  the  pupils 
fail  to  get  a  grasp  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  stumble  along  through 
much  of  their  school  work  blindly, 
getting  only  a  fraction  of  the  benefit 
they  might  derive  if  they  had  been 
started  and  guided  in  accordance  with 
right  principles. 

Because  I  so  fully  realize  this  fact 
I  have  made  it  a  point  always  to 
sound  the  school  work  of  my  children 
from  time  to  time  while  in  the  lower 
grades,  oven  when  under  the  care  of 
a  competent  teacher,  knowing  full 
well  that  if  the  foundation  is  well 
laid  the  superstructure  of  their  edu- 
cation will  go  up  all  right  if  they  do 
their  part  in  the  building,  and  that 
if  then  thev  fail  in  the  higher  grades 
it  will  be  largely  their  own  fault. 

But  not  so  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  child,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
work,  must  have  fundamental  prin- 
ciples instilled  into  his  mind  on  whic'i 
to  build,  or  else  stumble  blindly 
through    school    until,   perhaps,  the 


light  of  understanding  dawns  on 
him.  Then,  either  he  goes  back  to 
first  principles  and  builds  over  again, 
or  leaves  school  but  poorly  equipped 
with  the  knowledge  which  schooling 
is  supposed  to  impart. 

*  *  * 

So  I  make  it  a  point  to  see  that 
they  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
work  they  are  doing.  I  require  them 
to  bring  their  books  home  occasion- 
ally (or  often  if  necessary)  in  order 
that  I  may  .base  my  questions  on  the 
work  mapped  out  for  them  and 
see  that  they  know  how  to  study 
intelligently. 

I  make  sure  that  they  are  learning 
to  read  well  and  to  get  the  meaning 
of  what  they  read,  and  that  they 
learn  to  spell  and  pronounce  cor- 
rectly. I  have  found  it  necessary  a 
good  many  times  to  lay  some  stress 
on  what  many  children  seem  to  miss 
at  school  in  these  days — the  separa- 
tion of  words  into  syllables  in  order 
to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  spelling 
and  pronunciation. 

I  find  it  necessary  also  to  watch 
their  enunciation  and  to  insist  that 
they  enunciate  clearly.  That  (im- 
perfect enunciation)  is  one  of  the 
glaring  faults  in  school  work  today 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  responsible  for 
much  of  the  poor  spelling.  Note  the 
way  in  which  so  many  young  people, 
in  the  higher  grades  especially,  slur 
their  syllables,  omitting  some  com- 
pletely. The  admonition  to 
"Speak  clearly  if  you  speak  at  all; 
Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fall," 
evident] v  has  not  been  a  part  of  their 
instruction. 

By  requiring  the  children  to  read 
aloud  occasionally  and  to  explain 
passages  that  are  not  perfectly 
obvious  to  any  one,  I  form  in  them 
the  habit  of  sifting  what  they  read, 
and  can  correct  faulty  habits  of 
reading  and  pronunciation.  A  dic- 
tionary lies  always  near  at  hand,  and 
they  are  early  taught  to  use  it  and  to 
look  up  words  of  the  meaning  of 
which  they  are  not  certain. 

By  following  their  work  in  arith- 
metic step  by  step  I  am  enabled  to 
see  that  they  are  not  missing  any- 
thing they  ought  to  know.  After 
assuring  myself  that  they  can  read 
and  write  numbers  correctly,  that  they 
can  add  by  combination  of  numbers, 
and  have  the  multiplication  tafcles  at 
their  tongues'  end,  I  pay  particular 
attention  to  their  progress  through 
fractions  and  percentage,  seeing  that 
they  understand  "the  why"  of  every 
step.  When  they  have  mastered 
those  principles  I  can  leave  them  to 
sink  or  swim  through  the  rest,  know- 
ing that  if  they  fail  now  it  will  be 
because  they  will  not  do  their  part. 

*  *  * 

All  that  is  the  teacher's  work,  do 
you  say?  Perhaps,  but  often  the 
really  competent  teacher  has  so  many 
grades  and  so  many  classes  that  she 
simply  cannot  find  time  to  drill  each 
class  (not-  to  say  each  pupil)  and 
know  that  they  fully  understand. 
Children  have  acute  memories  and 
will  often  repeat  glibly  rules  and 
principles  word  for  word  when  they 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  their 
meaning  and  application.  They  will 
say  they  understand  when  a  process 
is  shown  them,  and  will  work  prob- 
ems  with  apparent  understanding, 
when  in  reality  they  are  only  copying 
from  memory  of  the  model  problems 
and  have  no  conception  of  the  under- 
lying principles. 

The  teacher  does  not  always  have 
time  to  sound  each  one  to  find 
the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  but  the 
parents  have;  and  having  some  per- 
sonal interest  in  my  own  children,  I 
make  it  my  business  to  see  that  thev 
know  principles  and  to  supplement 
the  school  work  by  home  drill  at 
times  when  it  is  needed  to  strengthen 
the  weak  places. 

That  does  not  mean  daily  drill. 
There  are  days  and  weeks  when  they 
sail  along  smoothly  and  require  but 
little  home  assistance,  but  I  find  it 
profitable  to  inquire  often  what  is  the 
nature  of  their  work  and  whether 
they  are  doing  it  understanding^. 
And  it  has  been  time  well  spent,  for 
examinations  are  taken  easily  and 
confidently  and  I  know  that  their 
grades  represent  something. 

Another  thing:  I  always  go  over 
the  children's  examination  papers 
when  thev  are  returned,  note  how 
*ey  answer  questions,  and  see  that 
hAv  are  set  right  on  those  they  miss. 
'Wringing  on  the  teacher's  rights? 
Oh  no.  Since  we  pay  our  teachers 
only  about  half  a  salary  we  should 
expect  to  shoulder  half  the  work  and 
some  responsibility. 
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Those  Delightful  Ramekins 

To  Home  Circle:  My  most  useful 
Christmas  present  is  a  set  of  rame- 
kins. These,  as  most  of  you  know, 
are  made  of  fire  clay,  nicely  glazed 
and  attractive,  and  the  food  is  baked 
and  served  in  them,  piping  hot.  Tl.ev 
are  the  shape  of  a  small  butter  crock 
and  come  in  various  sizes,  but  each 
contains  only  enough  for  one  person. 
.Mine  are  rather  small,  but  we  have 
found  them  large  enough. 

One  ramekin  will  hold  two  eggs, 
pud  we  often  serve  eggs  baked  in 
them.  A  can  of  salmon,  seasoned  and 
mived  with  an  egg  and  a  few  table- 
ppoonfuls  of  milk  and  baked  in 
ramekins,  makes  enough  for  our 
family  of  eight.  After  it  has  been 
set  in  a  quick  oven  for  a  few  moments 
it  makes  a  fine  supper  dish. 

But  the  wav  I  use  these  little  bak- 
iner  dishes  oftenest  is  in  working  up 
ipft-overs.  After  supper  last  night  a 
little  macaroni,  hnVed  with  tomato 
sauce,  was  left.  When  the  table  was 
cleared  this  was  scraped  into  two  or 
three  ramekins.  After  dinner  todav 
about  the  same  ouantity  of  mashed 
notato  was  left;  that  was  also  packed 
in  two  or  three.  There  were  not 
enough  of  the  filled  ramekins  to  go 
around  for  our  large  family,  but  a 
saucerfnl  of  plain  boiled  rice  had 
been  left  from  breakfast.  An  egg 
and  half  a  cunful  of  milk  were  ad^ei 
to  that,  and  it  filled  the  rest.  Bits 
of  butter  were  added  to  all,  and  after 
baking  they  were  distributed  (accord- 
ing to  taste)  for  supper. 

Lancaster  Co.  C.  S.  W. 


Doughnut  Recipe  Wanted 

To  Home  Circle:  Will  some  of  the 
pistes  please  send  a  recipe  for  raised 
do"ehnutP?  MRS.  J.  M.  H. 

York  Co. 


Cook  the  beans  for  the  first  few 
hours  in  the  fireless  cooker,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  fire  there  is  in  the 
range,  then  finish  them  in  the  oven. 
The  long,  slow  cooking  makes  them 
more  digestible. 


See  that  starch  is  thoroughly  cooked 
before  taking  it  off  the  stove.  Under- 
done starch  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  sticking  of  irons  in  ironing. 


Preserve  Cake — Instead  of  frosting 
put  rich  preserves  ■of  any  kind  be- 
tween warm  cake  layers  and  serve 
at  once. 


You 
Should 
Know  More 
About  Borax 

and  the  time  and  work  it 
saves.  Send  a  postal  for  our 
new  book  and  learn  how  20 
Mule  Team    Borax  will  cut 
down  your  housework.  This  book 
is  Free.    Send  for  it. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO., 
1550  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III 


c  III.  | 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  Netv  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs ;  Puncture  Proof  Tires ;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features 
possessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 
for  5  years, 

FACTORY  PRICES 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  rell 
able  models  from  (12  up.  A  few  good 
aecond-hand  machines  $3  to  SB. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  I'8.? 

proTal,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  In  U.  S. 
'  without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
Joa  get  our  big  new  catalog  and  specialprices  and  amar* 
vtlous  new  offer.  A  postal  brings  every  thl  ng.  Write  it  now. 
T I D  C  O  Coaster-Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps,  parti 
I  llluv  andsundrlos/ial/usualpWces.  Rider  Agents 
•▼erywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bicycles,  tires 
and  sundries.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.    DEPT.  M-316  CHICAGO 


BRASS  and  STRINGED 
Instruments 


Would  you  like  to" 
know  about  violins, 
cornets,  drums,  clarionets,  or 
any  other  kind  of  brass,  wood, 
wind,  reed  or  stringed  instrument.  No  matter 
whether  you  want  a  band,  orchestra,  solo  or  home  use 
instrument,  we  have  the  biggest  line  in  the  WeBt.  In  fact 
our  line  is  so  large  we  have  to  publish  many  different 
catalogues.   We  will  send  you  catalog,  free,  of  any  par* 

Iticutar  instrument  you  are  interested  in.  Write  todav 
and  be  sure  to  name  what  instrument  you  want  catalogof. 

Unkins  Music  House.    jf,  Jenkins  Block,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


we  teach  rm  § 


Learn  i„  operate  and  repair 
automobiles.  Training  on 
vulcanlzers,  drill  presses, 
lathes.  Pattern  making, 
moulding,  brazing  and  driv- 
ing. Free  catalog.  v 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
J342  o  St.         Lincoln,  Neb. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 


A  Trip  to  Wyoming: 

Last  fall  my  father  came  to  Wyom- 
ing to  look  at  the  land.  He  had  been 
out  here  before,  but  did  not  buy  any 
land,  so  he  decided  to  come  again. 
He  looked  at  the  land  all  around 
town,  then  came  north  and  found 
some  that  he  liked.  He  then  tele- 
graphed for  my  sister  and  grandfather 
to  come,  and  when  they  did  papa  and 
my  sister  each  filed  on  a  homestead. 
Then  they  went  home  again  and  we 
got  ready  to  move.  We  had  a  sale 
and  ordered  a  car,  which  came  in 
about  a  week.  We  packed  the  car 
and  sent  it  on  ahead.  In  a  week  we 
received  a  message  that  the  car  had 
arrived.  Then  we  packed  our  trunks 
and  hurried  them  down  to  the  depot 
in  time  for  the  afternoon  train,  and 
took  the  midnight  flier  for  Powell, 
Wyoming. 

On  our  way  we  saw  many  great 
mountains  and  much  beautiful  scen- 
ery. The  second  night  we  passed 
Custer's  battlefield.  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly  and  we  could  see  the 
battlefield  very  plainly  from  the 
window.  Maybe  some  time  when  we 
go  back  to  our  old  home  we  will  go 
through  that  part  of  the  country  in 
the  daytime,  then  we  can  see  it  better. 
We  crossed  two  verv  large  rivers 
that  were  covered  with  ice.  I  just 
Jove  to  skate,  and  I  wished  many  a 
time  that  I  could  stop  and  "get  my 
skates  and  skate  for  about  three  hours. 

We  arrived  in  Powell  a  little  before 
noon  and  didn't  get  out  to  the  ranch 
until  five  o'clock  that  day.  We  like 
it  real  well  up  here  and  we  all  enjoy 
the  mountains  that  are  all  around  us. 
— Virgie  Biesemeier,  age  13,  Powell, 
Wyo. 


Back  to  the  Land 

Once  our  neighbors  caught  two 
little  rabbits  and  gave  them  to  my 
sister  and  me.  They  would  hide 
under  the  chairs  and  everywhere. 
We  kept  them  until  they  were  nearly 
grown  and  then  my  sister's  rabbit 
died.  After  that  I  turned  mine  loose 
in  the  field  and  have  not  seen  it  since. 
— Ethel  Epley,  age  11,  Nora,  Neb. 


Caught  in  the  Rain 

Once  when  my  father  and  brother 
were  out  plowing  a  great  cloud  came 
up  in  the  north,  but  they  did  not  see 
it.  After  a  while  it  commenced  to 
thunder  and  the  lightning  flashed, 
then  it  began  to  rain  very  hard.  Papa 
did  not  know  what  to  do  at  first,  but 
they  both  ran  under  the  trees  near 
by.  It  rained  so  hard  that  both  of 
them  were  wet  clear  through.  The 
storm  lasted  about  one  hour,  then 
stopped  for  a  little  while  and  that 
gave  them  a  chance  to  go  home.  The 
horses  were  very  wet,  and  we  had  to 
wipe  them  with  straw  to  keep  them 
from  catching  cold;  then  my  father 
and  brother  went  into  the  house  and 
changed  their  clothes.  It  was  a  good 
lesson  to  teach  them  to  watch  the 
sky  a  little  more  closely.  They  have 
not  been  caught  like  that  again. — 
Myrtle  Johnson,  age  13,  Osceola,  Neb. 


Lesson  in  Obedience 

One  day  about  a  year  ago  my 
brother  and  I  had  been  for  the  mai1 
on  a  little  white  pony  that  belonged 
to  a  friend  of  ours,  when  we  had  an 
accident  Father  had  often  told  us 
not  to  ride  both  at  once  nor  to  run 
the  pory,  because  she  was  not  ours. 
But.  one  day  while  we  thought  father 
was  gone  we  both  rode  Bird  to  the 
mail  box,  and  when  we  got  home  I 
tried  to  jump  off  but  did  not  succeed 
in  doing  so,  for  my  brother  had  on 
leggins  with  several  large  buckles  and 
in  jumping  I  caught  my  chin  on  one 
and  cut  a  bad  gash  in  it  and  hung 
there  until  some  one  came  to  take 
me  off.  I  was  taken  to  the  house  and 
had  the  cut  wrapped  up,  and  then  had 
to  wail  until  father  came  to  take  me 
to  the  doctor.  At  last  when  father 
did  come  my  brother  and  I  had  to 
confess  that  we  were  both  riding  at 
once.  After  getting  a  good  scolding 
I  was  taken  to  the  doctor  and  had 
the  cut  sewed  up,  but  it  left  a  scar 
that  will  stay  the  rest  of  my  life. 
That  was  a  lesson  I  learned  by  dis- 
obedience.— Willie  Thompson,  age  11, 
Palmer,  Neb. 
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Congress 
shoes. 


The  New  Comfort  Shoe 
for  Women 

•I  There's  opportunity  for  improvement  even  in  so 
common-place  a  thing  as  the  elastic  low  shoe  for 
women  and  the  PURITAN  LADY  is  offered  you 
as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  good  in  this  style 
of  shoe  and  possessing  many  valuable  features 
not  found  in  similar  models. 

A  new  last,  giving  greatest  ease, 
A  new  pattern,  for  comfort  and  for  appearance. 
A  new  sole  stock  for  maximum  flexibilty. 
A  new  sole  finish  for  greater  safety. 

q  We  show  here  the  Juliet  pattern,  one  of  the  most 
popular  for  house  wear  and  one  we  would  like  to 
have  you  try.  If  you've  been  wearing  shoes  of 
this  character  you'll  immedi- 
ately  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  PURITAN  LADY 
Juliet,  the  attractive  appearance,  the  sensible  pattern,  the 
flexible  sole  and  the  ease  and  comfort  to  the  foot.  If 
you  haven't  used  this  type  of  footwear  you  should 
examine  the  PURITAN  LADY  Juliet,  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  house  shoes. 

Your  dealer  has  them 

SEE  THAT  OUR 
NAME  AND  TRADE  MARK  ARE 
ON  THE  SOLE 


Rubber  heels  or 
leather  heels. 

Hand  turned  or 
stitch  sewed. 


MADE  BY 


FOOT.  SCHULZE  6~  COMPANY 

SAINT     P  A  U  L  .  U.  S.  A. 


Settlers!  Go  to  Canada  via  the  Duluth-Ft.  Frances  Gateway  or  via  St.  Paul 
and  Winnipeg,  over  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  Even  if  you  have 
already  selected  your  farm  you  have  the  advantage  of  traveling  from  1550  to 
2500  miles  through  Canada's  richest  farming  country.  Tickets  on  sale  every 
Tuesday  March  11  to  April  29, 1913. 

Just  glance  over  these  low  rates — second-class,  one-way  fares  for  settlers. 
Tickets  good  for  stop-over  privileges. 
'one  way 

To 

Dauphin.  Manitoba  $24.15  S22.35 

22.55 
22.55 
22.5  5 
22.55 
24.90 
22.90 


From  Chica;o 

 424.15 

Regina.  Sask  ,  24.15 

Saskatoon,  Sask   24.15 

Prince  Albert.  Sask   24.15 

Nonb  Battleford,  Sask   24.15 

Edmonton,  Alta  -   26.70 

Kindersley.  Sask   24.70 


lines  Kansas  City 
S26.94 
26.94 
26.94 
26.94 
26.94 
29.49 
27.49 


Omaha 
824.10 
24.10 
24.10 
24.10 
24.10 
26.65 
24.65 


Mineapoli: 
or  St.  Pau 
516  00 

16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
18.55 
16.55 


Dulutb 
SI  5.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
17.55 
15.55 


Ratea  from  and  to  other  points  proportionally  low.   Tourist  Car  in  operatio: 


/  Tupsri-w  from  Duluth  to  Winnipeg. 


<<^gj^J^|.>g  Gllidc*'  FREE  Mail' 11s  a  postcard-ot  letter af-©»i«-St 


"Settler's  Guide,"  a  book  filled  with  valuable  information. 


FERTILE  FARMS  FREE 

tn  r4nmf»cf»*»k#vr<i  Wr»te  us  to  find  now  y°u  can  set  a  fertile  16°- 

lu  *  1U1UC9CCIVCI  O  acre  farm  free  jn  the  very  neart  0f  Canada's  richest 
grain  and  mixed  farming  region — located  along  or  near  Canadian  Northern 
Lines.  American  farmers  are  getting  ri  ch  on  Canadian  farms.  It' syour  turn  NOW. 

Send  at  once  for  "Homeseekers'  Guide"  and  "The  Bread 
Basket  of  the  World," — telling  all  about  free  land,  and  specially 
selected  lands  at  low  prices — free  to  you. 

R.  G.  BELL,  Gen.  Agent   I E.  G.  WRIGHT,  Gen.  Agent 

66  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III.  \  4th  and  Jackson  St s. ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


mm 


OMAHA  TORNADO  DISASTER 

Book  of  18  interesting:  views  taken 
In  the  path  of  the  great  storm  that 
visited  Omaha  Easter  Sunday,  March 
23d.     Sent  pos-tpaid  for  50c. 

BAKER  BROS.  ENGRAVING  CO. 
1207  Howard  Street        Omaha,  Neb. 


PLUMBING  CATALOG 


on  water  sys- 
tems, wlndmlllB, 


Buy  goods  direct  f  rom manufacturer 
and  easily  Install  them  yourself  .thus 

Save  Big  Money 

^M^HHM  MH^M^H^BM  p  U  U\  P  S  .     pi  DC . 

bathtubs, sinks,  etc  8end  name  today  for  big  FKEE 
illustrated  186-page  catalog. 

MISSOURI  WATER  4  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO., 
141  Sixth  St.  St.  Joseph,  Me, 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  carefully. 
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FARMERS8  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  coats  8  cent! 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reaeh  as  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  *f  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAL  KSTATE 


FARM  LANDS— $4  PER  ACRE;  TERMS; 
improved  farm,  mile  from  railway.  Everton 
Land    Co..    Everton.  Ark.   


KUK  SALJi-UKUUED  LAND  AND  HOME- 
stead  and  desert  entries.  Improved  and 
under  ditch.  Write  for  Information.  Wil- 
liam Tew,  Sterling,  Colo.  (1* 

CENTRAL  MINNESOTA.  IF  TOU  ARE 
interested  in  Minnesota  land  that  will  pro- 
duce corn,  clover,  alfalfa,  hogs  and  cattle, 
write    us    immediately.     Fred   E.  Hodgson, 

Fergus  Falls,   Minn.  Og 

CENTRAL  MISSOURI  FARMS.  WRITE 
for  list  of  corn,  clover,  wheat  and  blue 
grass  farms  that  will  prove  profitable  and 
satisfactory.  100  improved  farms  described 
and  priced.  Mild,  healthful  climate.  Ham- 
llton  &  Crenshaw,  Box  12,  Fulton,  Mo.  _(18 
UA  DYILLE,  SASK,  IS  A  DIVISIONAL 
point  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway. 
Radville  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district.  Wheat  yields  as  high  as  thirty 
bushels  and  oats  as  high  as  eighty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  For  prices  and  further  infor- 
inatlon     in     regard     to     this     land  write 

McQWUklnson,    Radville,  Saskatchewan.  

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE  COUN- 
try  which  has  been  overlooked.  30,000,000 
acres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
country;  no  crop  failures;  free  Information. 
We  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
Commission,  Northern  Minnesota  Develop- 
ment Association.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
immigration  Commissioner,  Dept.  B,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.   

POULTRY  

BLACK~LANGSHAN    EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

Jacob  Hetrlck,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (26 

FANCY  SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS.     J.  A. 

Witter,    Beaver   Crossing,    Nab.  (1* 

WHITE  ROCKS— GOOD  LAYERS.  EGGS, 
$4  per  100.  John  Aden,  Brunlng,  Neb.  (18 
WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $1  PER  15. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Cunningham,  Fullerton,  Neb.  (17 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS,  $1  PER 
13.  P.  A.  Nlckey,  Rt.  6,  Kearney,  Neb.  (18 
HUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  GOOD  LA  Y- 
ing  strain.  Carl  Johnson.  Bcrtrand,  NetxdO 
PURE  S.  ~  RED  EGGS.  75e  FOR  IB; 
$1     for    100.       Mrs.     Saunders,  Dorchester. 

Neb.  

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— $1.  IS.  BUFF 
Orpingtons— 51.    15.      R.    E.    Teaford,  Pur- 

dum,  Neb.  

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  COCKERELS, 
Fishel  and  Blckardlke  strains.    Ed  Clausan, 

Mead.  Neb.  <Y8 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS— GOOD 
laying  strain— $5  per  100.    Walter  E.  Brown. 

Fairfield.   Neb.   <18 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LJiiUHORN  EGGS, 
16   for  75c,   100   for   $3.60.     Will  Rockwell, 

Hubbard.   Neb.   (17 

PURE  BRED  S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,    $3. SO   per  100.     O.   R.  Jones. 

Fairbury,  Neb.  

EGGS — BUFF  ORPINGTON  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners.     Write  for  mating  list.     Win.  Cook, 

Eddyvllle,  Neb.  (18 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.26  per  16;  $6  per 
100.     Write  for  mating  list.     A.  L.  Selden, 

Rising   City.    Neb.  (18 

BARRED  ROCKS  —  PRIZE  WINNING 
eggs:  3i>,  $1.50;  100.  $3.50.  Mrs.  Paulsen, 
Route  5,  Harlan.  Iowa.  (18 
FAWN  A  Nil  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
duck  eggs,  white  eggs.  $1  per  15.  Clair 
Robinson.  Harlan,  Iowa.  (18 
BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
honed,  well  barred  breed.    Inquire  of  F.  M. 

Larkin,    Clay   Center,    Neb.  tf 

BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS.  IF  YOU 
want  good  stock  write  us  for  folder.  Orville 

O.   Jones.   Rt.    1,    York,  Neb.  

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  GOOD  COLOR. 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs — $1  for  15; 
$5  for  100.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Stream,  Waco. 
Neb.  '17 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Fine  color.  Selected  eggs,  $2.50  for  50; 
$4     for    100.        Anton      Edzards,  Bruning, 

Neb.   (20 

S.  C.  BIFF  LEGHORNS.  EXTRA  GOOD 
color.  Farm  range  eggs:  100  for  $4;  50  for 
$2;  15  for  $1.  Baby  chicks.  10c.  S.  T. 
Rattles.    Sr..    Genoa.    Neb.  (IS 


1 1 1  LLChbaT  UAKKHill  KUCK.H,  tStxADUHiX 
strain.  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $4  per  100.  Indian 
Runner  duck,  fawn  and  white,  $1.25  for  13. 
D    F.   Gantt.   Crete,  Neb. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — $1.50  FOR 
15;  $5.  100.  Fine  utility.  Write  for  prices 
on    special    matings.      Mrs.    L.    J.  Cooper. 

R.  4.   Box  10.  Lincoln,  Neb.  

KHODE  ISLAND  REDS — BOTH  COMBS. 
Eggs  from  range  flock,  $5  per  100.  Pens, 
three  and  Ave  dollars  per  16.  Fertility 
guaranteed.  Mrs.  Lena  Rhea,  Arlington, 
Neb.  (16 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Good  stock, 
good  layers,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs, 
$2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30.  Harold  I.  Perrin. 
Sargent.  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  —  PEN  NO.  1 
headed  by  a  10-pound  cockerel,  mated  with 
'.•-pound  hens.  $2  per  15.  Pen  No.  2,  $1 ; 
$5  per  100.  Toulouse  geese  eggs.  $1  a 
setting.  A.  E.  Weber.  Geneva,  Neb. 
PENNINGTON'S  Bl'FF  ORP~INGTONS  — 
Wonderful  egg  producers.  We  believe  we 
have  the  best  flock  in  Nebraska.  At  the 
fair  last  fall,  we  won  five  firsts  and  six 
second  prices — 95  in  competition.  Our  cir- 
cular tells  all  about  splendid  guarantee — 
I  book  on  raising  chicks  for  2c  stamp).  Write 
today.  We  have  been  specialty  breeders 
for  several  years'.  Save  time  and  money 
by  getting  the  best  first.  G.  C.  Pennington. 
Arlington  Heights.   Lincoln,   Neb.  (16 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  mucn 
news   in   them. — S.   R.    McKelvle.  Publisher 


  ^^POULTRY   

BA.RRBD  ROCK  EGG8 — 109,   14;   lk,  U.5». 

Chas.  Hills.  Wahoo,  Neb.  (19 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $3.50  PER  100. 
Mrs.   L.   L.    Drake.   Nelson.   Neb.  (16 


Bl'FF  ROCK  EGGS — 15.  $1;  50,  $2.25;  100, 
$1.      Henrietta    Sharp.    Thurston.  Neb. 


S.  C.  RED  EGGS,  $1.50  for  15;  100  for  $5; 
tarnt  range.  C.  M.  Hartley,  Bhiekley, 
Neb.  (19 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1  PER  15,  FROM 
prl«e  winning  birds.  B.  C.  Jewell,  DeWltt, 
Neb.  (16 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  BIG  VALUE  AT 
reasonable  prices.  S.  C  Sawtell,  Stanton, 
Neb.  (18 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  KELLERSTRASS 
strain — Eggs  for  sale.  John  Hoobler,  Leb- 
anon, Neb.  (18 
PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1 
for  15;  $3  for  100.  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Valen- 
tine, Fairfield,  Neb.  (18 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100;  $1.75  for  50.  Ufe  Edzards, 
Route  2.  Bruning.  Neb. 


iUGUb  FKUM  fUKHi  BRED  SILVER 
Laced  Wyandottes,  $1.25  per  15.  Mrs.  Wm. 
F.  Schulz,  Creston,  Neb.  (16 
S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $4  PER 
100;  $1  per  15.  Good  stock.  D.  W. 
Pietenpol,    Princeton,    Neb.  (18 


EGGS  FROM  WELL  MATED  WHITE 
Rocks,  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Mrs.  W. 
Anderson,  Rising  City,  Neb.  (16 
RINGLET  bXrRED  ROCKS.  LARGE 
size  and  weight.  Eggs:  15,  $1;  100,  $5. 
V.  J.   Beran,  Verdigre,  Neb.  (18 


COCKERELS— R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
- — $1.25  and  $2  each.  Geo.  A.  Richards, 
Route  No.  2,  Kearney,  Neb. 
HIGH  CLASS  WHITE  ROCKS  —  SINGLE 
Comb  Reds.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $3  per  50. 
Evergreen   Farm,    Beatrice,   Neb.  (17 


PURE  BRED  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS. 
Heavy  laying  strain.  Write  me  for  price. 
George  Hellbusch,  Belgrade,  Neb.  (17 
EGGS  PREPAID  FROM  LARGE,  VIGOR- 
ous  Single  Comb  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons.    Wm.   Dristy,  Wood  River,  Neb.  (19 


KELLERSTRASS  CRYSTAL  WHITE  OR- 
pington  eggs  from  selected,  large,  vigorous 
birds.    W.  S.  Kennedy,  St.  Edward,  Neb.  (17 


THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs  that  hatch.  5c  each.  Carefully 
packed.   Miss  Voorhees.  Sweetwater,  Neb.  (19 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  SINGLE 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
Reds.  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Company,  Hum- 
boldt,  Neb.  (17 


FOR  SALE— BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  AND 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs.  From  the  finest 
of  stock.  Prices  on  request.  H.  F.  Austin, 
Lebanon,  Neb.  (17 
FIFTY  -  FIVE  BREEDS  PURE  BRED 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Collie  dogs. 
Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm, 
Mankato,  Minn. 

HOUDANS  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  EGGS. 
$1  per  setting;  $5  per  hundred.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Geo.  J.  Wolcott,  Box  773, 
Central  City,  Neb.  (23 


AFTER  TEN  YEARS  OF  CAREFUL 
breeding,  I  offer  White  Wyandotte  eggs 
for  $1  per  16,  $4  per  hundred.  C.  W. 
Humes,  Waterloo,  Neb.  (16 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulou0e  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb.  tf 
BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $4.50  PER  100; 
$2.50  per  50.  Choice  matings,  $2  for  15. 
Prize  winners  for  years.  Circular.  Mrs. 
Wm.    Strohecker,    Bruning,   Neb.  (16 


SNOW  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ex- 
clusively; Fishers  blue  ribbon  winners; 
bred  to  lay.  Farm  range  eggs,  $1  for  15; 
$4  for  100.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Lampert,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  (17 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Reds.  Eggs,  75c  per  setting;  $5  per 
100.  Baby  chicks,  $1.50  a  dozen.  Pullets, 
$1.  Hamtonetta  Burgess,  Route  7,  Box  331, 
Lincoln,    Neb.  (17 


PUKE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100  or  50  cents  per  16  from  farm 
flock.  Twenty  yean  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.  C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  3, 
Tecumseh,  Neb.  tf 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  Barred  Rocks  and  Indian  Runner 
ducks,  $1  for  15  or  $5  per  100.  Toulouse 
geese  eggs,  25c  each  or  Ave  for  $1.  Mrs. 
A.   L.  Mieth,   Cairo,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  AND 
cockerels  from  large  show  stock;  deeply 
barred  in  all  sections.  Eggs,  cockerel  mat- 
ing, $1.60  per  15;  $4  per  50;  $7  per  100. 
John  Lampe,  South  Auburn,  Neb.  (16 
BARRET)  ROCK  EGGS — $1.50.  15;  $2,  30; 
$3.  50;  $5,  100.  Won  everything  in  class 
and  two  sweepstakes.  Pawnee,  1912.  win- 
ning over  Rocks  hatched  from  eggs  costing 
$10  per  setting.  C.  H  Barnett,  Pawnee 
City.    Neb.  (18 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  WHITE 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  $2.50  per  15,  prepaid  parcel 
post  or  express.  Good  utility  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  $6  per  100.  Mrs. 
Edw  M.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb.  (16 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  AND 
Single  Comb  Reds — Eggs,  $6  per  100;  prize 
pens.  $1.50  to  $7.50  per  setting.  Laken- 
velders  (belted  chick*),  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Bgg  orders  booked 
now      Roue  Lawn   Farms,   Fairfield,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
Penned  stock.  $1.25  per  15;  $2.25  per  30. 
Flock.  75c  per  15;  $4  per  100.  Pen  and 
flock  headed  by  cockerels  from  J.  F.  Martin's 
prize  winners.  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn 
eggs,  penned  stock,  $1  per  15.  Florence 
Hensell.   R.   R.   No.   1.   Clayton,   Kans.  (17 


EGGS!  EGGS!  —  FROM  THOROUGHBRED 
turkeys;  geese;  Pekln,  Muscovey,  Rouen 
and  Indian  Runner  ducks;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Houdans,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons,  Games,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Cochins,  Langshans;  Pearl  and  White 
guineas;  Bantams.  Hen  eggs,  16  for  $1, 
by  the  100  reasonable.  Also  rabbits;  fancy 
pigeons.  Say  what  you  wish.  A  free 
circular.     D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte  Center,  Neb. 

Advertisements  In  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news.  Read  them  carefully  — S.  R. 
McKelvle.  Publisher. 


POULT\RY_ 

BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners.     Frank    Cottrell,    York,    Neb.  (17 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WLNN1WG  LIGHT 
Brahmas.     Sarah  Bennett,  Mllford,  Neb. (17 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  sale.  Wm.  Borwege,  Bladen, 
Neb.  (17 


BTTFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS— GOOD  LAY- 
lng  strain.  W.  A.  Treadway,  Rising  City, 
Neb.  (18 


EGGS  FROM  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND 
Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  15  for  $1.  A.  M. 
Neidig,   Madison,    Neb.  (17 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  $1  PER  15; 
$3    for    45;    $6    for    100.      W.    F.  Mohatt, 

McCool    Junction,    Neb.  (16 


KELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $1  per  15.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1  per 
13.     H.  A.  Hamilton,  Yutan,  Neb. 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  15  for  $1;  30  for  $1.75;  100 
for  $4.     F.   A.  Ham,   Saronvllle,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  PURE, 
strong,  good  layers.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1; 
100.  $4.     Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (21 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  extra  good  layers,  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
100.  Mrs  D.  W.  Osborn,  Pawnee  City, 
Neb.  (18 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  LARGE, 
fine  barred  B.  P.  Rocks,  15  for  $1;  100  for 
$3.50.     Mrs.    Herman   Briggs,    Clay  Center, 

Neb. 


EGGS  BY  PARCEL  POST— S.  C.  W.  LEG- 
horn — 15  for  $1.60.  Ten  years  breeding  and 
buying  the  best.  I.  C.  Trumbauer,  Wayne, 
Neb.  (16 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  50;  $4.50  per  100.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  F.  M.  Shaver,  Bruning, 
Neb.  (21 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Fine  color,  good  size.  Selected  eggs,  $4 
per  100.  C.  R.  Heimer,  Route  4,  Hebron, 
Neb.  (19 


EGGS  DELIVERED  BY  PARCEL  POST. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  18  varieties. 
Write  for  prices.  Address,  Walter  Hogue, 
Fairfield.  Neb. 


EGGS — SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons — $1.25  for  16  from  high  scoring  birds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Mrs.  Rosa  Haga- 

man,  Bennett,  Neb.  (18 


RINGLET  STRAIN  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs.  $1  per  16.  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkey    eggs,    $3    for    11.      Town  Flnnell, 

Cedar  Rapids,   Neb.  (16 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Birds  scoring  from  92  to  94.  Eggs,  $1.60 
per  15;  $6  per  100.    J.  B.  Koupal,  R.  No.  2, 

Council    Bluffs,    Iowa.  (17 


BARRED  ROCKS  —  CHOICE  EGGS  $1.50 
per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  Winners  at  Grand 
Island  and  York,  Nebraska,  shows.  George 
Westwood,  Waco.  Neb.  (19 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  prize  winning  birds,  75c,  $1  and  $3 
per   16;    $4   and   $5   per   100.     Mrs.  Arthur 

Jaeke,   Pawnee  City,  Neb.  (23 


BLACK     LANUtiUAN     EGGS  EGGS  FOR 

setting  from  big,  prize  winning  strains, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100. 
Mary    L.    McKelvle,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively, Kulp  strain;  farm  range.  Eggs 
— $1  per  15;  $2.50  for  50;  $4  for  100.  G.  C. 
Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella,  Neb.  (16 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Foundation  stock  from  the  very  best 
breeders  in  the  east.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting; 
$5  per  hundred.  M.  Ledlie,  Holdrege. 
Neb.  (IS 
EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb.  E.  H.  Kissinger, 
proprietor. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  MY  SPECIALTY 
24  years.  Snow  white,  persistent  layers, 
vigorous,  beauties  and  debt  payers.  Eggs, 
$1.50  for  15;  $5  per  100.     Geo.  8.  Phillips, 

Tecumseh.   Neb.  (18 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs  from  prize  winning  pen,  $1.25  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Heavy  laying  range  flock, 
$3.50  per  100.  Mrs.  Sam  Scheidegger, 
Pawnee  City,  Neb.  (17 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EXCLU- 
sively;  choice  pure  bred  stock.  Selected 
eggs:  100,  $4;  50,  $3;  15,  $1.25.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Adam 
A.   Weir,    Clay  Center,    Nebraska.  (17 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  BY  HUNDRED 
or  setting.  Eight  popular  varieties  of 
chickens,  three  varieties  of  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys.  Write  for  prices.  Seward 
County  Poultry  Association,  Beaver  Cross- 
ing,  Neb.  (17 


EGGS — BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK — PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3,  4,  5,  cockerel.  1-5, 
$5  per  15;  2,  3,  4,  $2.50  for  15,  $4.50  for  30. 
Farm  range,  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W. 
Feuerstein,   Fremont,  Neb.   


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (EXCLUS- 
ively).  Winners  of  12  ribbons  out  of  15  In 
class.  Grand  sweepstakes  cockerel  and 
breeding  pen.  Silver  cup  for  10  highest 
scoring  birds  in  show  at  Blair  poultry 
show,  December  26-30.  Utility  eggs,  $4 
per  100.  C  E.  McComb,  R.  F.  D.,  Kennard, 
Neb.  (17 


LIVE  STOCK 

350  MULEFOOTED  HOGS.  ALL  AGES, 
for  sale.  Catalog  free.  Dunlap,  Williams- 
port,   Ohio.  (19 


FOR  SALE  —  A  DOUBLE  STANDARD 
Polled  Durham  herd  bull;  female  Collie 
pup;  Langshan  eggs.  Bargains.  A.  C. 
Rankin,  Oxford,  Neb.   (16 

FOR  SALE— SHETLAND  PONIES — TWO 
mares  in  foal,  one  spotted  stallion,  one 
yearling  colt.  A  bargain  if  taken  soon. 
C    W.   McDonald,   Bladen,  Neb.  (17 


DOG8_ 

SCOTCH  COLLIlT  PUPS.  ALSO  TWO 
brood  bitches  two  years  old.  Good  colors. 
Well  bred.  Write  for  prices  and  descrip- 
tion.    Everett  French,  Arlington,  Neb.  (16 


Read  the  ads.  —  S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 


West  Banner  Co.  (April  9) — The  first  two 
days  of  April  were  warm  and  pleasant,  also 
the  4th  and  5th.  We  have  had  three  snow- 
storms and  in  all  thirteen  inches  of  snow 
has  fallen,  the  moisture  content  being  1.07 
inches.  Today  is  clear  again  with  a  light 
breeze  from  the  northeast.  Farmers  are 
becoming  impatient  to  begin  farm  work 
and  some  have  already  commenced  to  plow 
for  grain,  but  neither  potatoes  nor  crops 
are  in  the  ground  as  yet.  Quite  a  number 
of  incubators  are  in  operation,  and  chicken 
raising  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Some 
already  have  quite  a  flock  of  little  chicks 
to  look  after  through  this  cold  weather. 
Stock  is  doing  well  in  some  places,  though 
there  have  been  a  good  many  losses  of  calve < 
and  colts,  presumably  on  account  of  severe 
weather   this  spring. — Mrs.  W.   P.  Miller. 

Central  Buffalo  Co.  (April  12) — The  lat- 
ter part  of  March  was  warm  and  pleasant 
with  three  light  rains.  April  also  has  been 
warm,  with  the  exception  of  a  rain  on  the 
Sth  which  turned  to  snow  and  drifted  badly, 
making  the  roads  impassable.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  snow  is  about  all  gone.  Nearly 
all  the  farmers  are  through  sowing  oats: 
a  larger  acreage  than  usual  was  put  in. 
The  wheat  is  in  first-clars  condition  and 
pastures  are  rapidly  becoming  green.  This 
is  fine  for  stock,  for  the  winter's  roughness 
is  about  all  gone.  Markets  are  steady.  The 
horse  disease  has  failed  to  make  its  appear- 
ance  here. — James    E.  Hendrickson. 

South  Brown  Co.  (April  10) — Since  my 
last  report  the  Kinkaiders  have  been  rest- 
ing on  their  oars  waiting  for  spring  to 
open  In  proper  style,  but  I  have  nothing 
to  report  except  snow  and  cold  weather 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  warm 
days  that  made  one  have  that  tired  feeling 
— although  the  women  began  to  scratch 
the  ground  preparatory  to  planting  garden 
seeds.  But  all  their  efforts  came  to  naught, 
as  It  commenced  to  rain  on  the  8th.  fol- 
lowed by  sleet  and  about  seven  iirches  of 
snow,  which  drifted  quite  badly.  This 
gives  us  1.15  inches  of  snow  and  rain  this 
month,  with  1.96  inches  in  March.  We 
have  plenty  of  moisture  now  and  would 
soon  have  grass  but  for  the  lack  of  warm 
sunshine.  Stock  is  getting  rather  thin,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  feed.  Many  Kinkaiders 
are  proving  up  under  the  three-year  law 
and  borrowing  money  for  improvements 
and  livestock,  as  the  cow  and  hen  are  the 
only  resources  of  a  .great  many.  Markets: 
Butter,   19c;  eggs,  12c. — G.  C.  Stufft. 

East  Boyd  Co.  (April  12,  Special) — We 
have  just  had  the  best  storm  of  the  season 
to  moisten  the  earth  and  prepare  it  for  the 
crops.  It  began  on  the  7th  with  two  days 
of  cloudy,  rainy  weather  and  ended  with 
two  days  of  snow.  This  was  rather  hard 
on  stock,  but  there  were  few  if  any  losses, 
and  the  grain  already  in  has  a  good  siart 
toward  the  harvest.  Those  who  had  not 
planted  are  regretting  the  fact.  The  snow 
commenced  to  melt  on  Friday,  and  our  sub- 
soil will  probably  be  thoroughly  wet  as  it 
has  not  been  for  a  year.  The  Boyd  county 
clay  soil  is  a  boomer  when  there  is  rain 
enough. — N.   H.  Blackmer. 

Colfax  Co.  (April  12) — We  are  having 
all  kinds  of  weather  this  week.  On  the  first 
three  days  it  rained  a  little;  this  changed 
to  a  snowstorm  Wednesday  night  which 
lasted  all  day  Thursday,  giving  us  about 
ten  inches  of  wet  and  heavy  snow;  and 
now  the  weather  is  clear  and  the  snow 
settling  rapidly.  Sowing  has  not  yet  been 
begun  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  Held 
work  will  be  done  in  the  next  few  days, 
as  the  ground  is  very  wet.  Winter  wheat 
looks  dandy  and  promises  a  good  crop. 
The  farmers'  grain  company  at  Schuyler 
opened    business    April    1    and    are  buying 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA— I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.  S.  Hunziker,  Sutton, 
Neb,  (23 

ALFALFA  SEED  AND  GERMAN  MILLET 
seed  for  sale.  Homer  McClure,  Republic 
Kans.  (16 


FOR  SALE— GOOD  SILVER  MINE  SEEJJ 
corn.     Test   9S.     Write  me.     E.   J.  Barnes, 

Geneva,  Neb. 


IOWA  GOLD  MINE — STKOiNG  GEKMiiS  A  • 
tion.  $1.26  per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  H.  A. 
Hamilton,  Yutan,  Neb. 

DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  $4 
per  1,000,  60  cents  per  100,  prepaid  any- 
where.    W.   C.   Hebdon,   Blair,   Neb.  (17 


CHOICE  EARLY  AMBER  CANE  SEED 
for  sale  at  75c  per  bushel.  Write  for 
sample.     C.   J.   Miller,   Stratton,   Neb.  (M 


SEED  CORN,  MILLET,  CANE,  SPELTZ. 
sweet  clover,  timothy.  Everything  In  thf 
seed  line  at  Campbell's  Seed  House,  Seward, 
Neb. 


FOR  SALE  — ABOUT  400  BUSHELS  OF 
strictly  pure  Kennedy's  Early  Amber  can* 
seed  at  $2  per  bushel  while  it  lasts.  Sam'l 

Templin,  Davenport,  Neb. 


AUTOMOBILES 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN,  ABSOLUTELY 
new  Excelsior  single  cylinder  motorcycle. 
1913  model.  Has  never  been  run.  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,   Lincoln.  (tf 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECONU- 
hand  and  slightly  used  "  automobiles  W* 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2-cylinder  runabout;  one 
1912  Great  Western  Fourth  Demonstrator, 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Buick.  For 
prices  inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershberger,  Dis- 
tributor Marathon  Automobiles,  Seward, 
Neb. 


^HJBLP_WANTED__ 

WANTED  —  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS. 
Examination  May  3.  Splendid  salaries.  1 
conducted  government  examinations.  Can 
help  you  pass.  Trial  lesson  free.  Write 
Ozment,    46R,    St.  Louis.  


MISCELLANEOUS 


RECIPE  TO  KEEP  SQUIRRELS  FROM 
taking  corn.  Have  had  good  luck  past  two 
years  with  It.  Price  $1.  A.  P.  Abbott, 
R    F    I)    Wn    S.  Box  42.  Chapman.  Nob.  (1' 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
jews  In   them. — S.   R.   McKelvle.  Publisher. 
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Krain  and  hogs  and  selling  all  kinds  of  coal. 
I  am  informed  that  they  are  doing  a  good 
husiness.  Farmers  as  a  rule  are  having 
success  with  their  spring  pigs.  Markets: 
Hogs,  $8.40;  wheat,  78c;  corn,  43c;  oats, 
32c;  eggs,  15c;  hay,   $7. — J.  A.  Sobota. 

Custer  Co.  (April  6) — We  are  having  fine 
weather  and  farm  work  will  commence 
this  week.  Wheat  and  alfalfa  seem  to  have 
come  through  the  winter  in  good  shape. 
Hogs  and  cattle  are  high  in  price,  but 
horses  are  not  selling  so  well.  As  a  result 
of  the  blizzard  of  March  14  the  dealers  in 
hides  are  doing  a  big  business.  Prices: 
Corn,  41c;  alfalfa,  $10:  prairie  hay,  $6; 
potatoes.    40c. — Walter  Dethlng. 

Dakota  Co.  (April  12) — Lots  of  moisture 
has  fallen  during  the  last  month.  The  10th 
of  April  gave  us  a  foot  of  snow,  which 
drifted  to  a  height  of  six  feet  In  sonic 
places.  Farmers  are  away  behind  with 
spring  work,  not  any  of  it  to  speak  of 
being  done.  Alfalfa  has  not  commenced 
to  grow;  in  fact,  nothing  is  green  as  yet. 
This  cold,  damp  weather  has  been  very 
hard  on  the  pig  crop  and  most  of  the  little 
fellows  have  died. — Mrs.  Louis  Brutsche. 

South  Dawson  Co.  (April  11.  Special)  — 
We  had  a  big  storm  here  on  the  8th,  9th 
and  10th.  Rain  commenced  falling  on 
Tuesday  but  later  turned  to  fine  hail  and 
then  to  snow  which  continued  until  Thurs- 
day evening.  The  weather  is  warm  to- 
day, however,  and  the  snow  is  melting 
rapidlv. — Eldon  Hanna. 

North  Furnas  Co  (April  11)— A  two-inch 
snow  the  last  of  March  and  another  April 
9  and  10  put  the  ground  in  fair  shape  for 
spring.  The  weather  Is  fine  now  and  good 
roads  are  being  pu=hed,  earth  from  the 
hills  being  used  to  fill  low  places.  Small 
grain  is  In  excellent  shape  and  stock  is 
doing  well,  with  feed  plentiful.  Spring  work 
is  well  under  way. — P.  M.  Journey. 

Northeast  Franklin  Co.  (April  12,  Special) 
— April  has  given  us  all  kinds  of  weather 
Some  davs  were  warm  and  beautiful;  some 
Cloudy,  cold  and  raw.  On  the  6th  quite  a 
gale  blew  from  the  south,  which  brought 
showers,  thunder  and  lightning  in  the 
evening  although  it  did  not  rain  in  this 
locality.'  It  is  reported  that  a  tornado  of 
small  proportions  was  seen  ten  miles  south- 
east of  us;  it  is  said  to  have  torn  up 
some  trees  by  the  roots.  On  the  morning 
of  the  Sth  a  heavy  mist  fell  until  afternoon, 
when  a  hard  rain  set  in  and  continued 
until  evening.  Over  one  inch  fell  during 
the  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  !Uh  nearly 
two  inches  of  wet  snow  fell  but  melted 
almost  at  once,  leaving  the  ground  very 
sloppy.  This  came  from  the  northeast,  but 
later  the  wind  veered  to  the  northwest  and 
all  the  next  day  it,  snowed  and  blew  hard 
piling  the  wet  snow  in  drifts  a  foot  or 
more  deep.  This  moisture  is  a  fine  thing 
for  the  wheat,  which  is  forging  rapidly  to 
the  front.  The  ground  was  frozen  slightly 
the  night  of  the  10th  and  there  was  a  heavyj 
white  frost  this  morning.  Some  oats  lias 
been  sown  and  some  potatoes  planted.  The 
weather  promises  to  be  fair  now  and  we 
hope  to  have  real  spring  days-  so  that  we 
van  work  in  the  fields  soon. —  T.  H.  Sheffield 

East  Gosper  Co.  (April  11) — During 
April  8.  it  and  10  this  county  moved  up  to 
Franz  Joseph  land  and  got  three  days  of 
that  climate.  A  fair  amount  of  moisture 
reil  during  the  blizzard;  the  drifts  were 
about  half  the  size  of  those  in  the  big 
blizzard  of  March  14.  The  weather  has 
been  hard  on  brood  sows,  mares  and  fresh 
eat  tli'.  Wheat  looks  well  but  is  late.  All 
field  work  has  been  stopped  for  the  pres- 
ent It  is  quite  a  number  of  years  since 
the  ground  has  been  so  full  of  moisture 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  the  spring  is 
very   backward. — Lance  Brown. 

South  Gosper  Co.  (April  11)— The  sky  U 
clear  once  more.  About  two  inches  of  snow- 
fell  on  the  9th  and  10th,  but  it  is  melting 
fast.  Small  grain  looks  well.  Stalk  breik- 
ing,  disking,  etc.,  is  in  progress.  This 
last  storm  was  severe  on  stock,  but  as- 
most  of  us  had  fair  shelter  and  plenty  ot 
feed  there  were  not  many  losres.  Feeders, 
are  anticipating  great  results,  and  hopes  for 
the  year  are  high. — Phoebe  Journey. 

South  Garden  Co.  (April  12)— This  has 
been  a  stormy  week.  From  the  Sth  to  the 
10th  it  snowed  from  six  to  eight  inches 
deep,  but  only  a  few-  drifts  are  left  now. 
as  the  weather  was  warm  all  the  while. 
The  ground  is  very  soft  and  muddy  in 
some  places.  Grass  is  coming  on  rapidly 
and  soon  will  be  ready  for  the  stock.  Some 
potatoes  have  been  planted  and  many  more 
will  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mits Prices:  Potatoes,  35c;  corn.  45c; 
hogs'  $8.15;  wheat,  75c;  oats,  40c;  alfalfa. 
$10;  butter,  25c;  butterfat,  31c;  eggs.  12%c. 
— R    E.  Swanson. 

Northeast  Greeley  Co.  (April  11)— Since, 
mv  last  report  the  weather  has  been  very 
variable.  Yesterday  we  had  a  bad  blizzard 
with  high  winds.  There  is  now  an  abund- 
ance of  moisture,  and  as  soon  as  the  crops 
can  be  put  in  they  will  begin  to  grow. 
Cattle  are  doing  fairly  well,  but  the  pig 
crop  will  not  be  very  large.  Not  much  farm 
work  has  been  done,  but  everybody  is  ready 
and  anxious  to  begin.  The  season  will  un- 
doubtedly be  as  late  as  ever,  but  pros- 
pects arc  good  and  we  will  hope  for  a 
harvest. — Joseph  Ballweg. 

Hamilton  Co.  (April  11)— We  have  had  all 
kinds  of  weather  here  in  the  last  two 
weeks  with  a  rainfall  of  about  half  an 
inch  that  later  turned  to  snow.  Some 
seeding  has  been  done,  and  winter  wiieat 
Is  coming  out  in  fine  shape.  The  grass  is 
starting  and  the  soil  is  in  fine  condition 
to  work.  Some  are  plowing  for  corn . 
Markets:  Corn,  52c;  wheat,  73c;  oats,  3bc: 
hogs.   $8.40. — O.   E.  Meese. 

Harlan  Co.  (April  12)— Most  of  the  oats 
has  been  sown  and  there  is  an  unusually 
lafge  acreage  this  year.  Some  fall  wheat 
ground  was  planted  to  oats  for  the  reason 
that  the  wheat  was  killed.  The  weather  is 
ideal  at  this  time,  with  plejity  of  moisture 
in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow  to  make  all 
vegetation  start  out  well.  Livestock  is  in 
good  condition,  with  no  reports  of  any 
disease.  Oats  and  corn  are  selling  at  45c  per 
bushel  and  what  at  70c. — A.  O.  Bloom. 

Southwest  Hitchcock  Co.  (April  12)  — 
During  the  past  week  w'e  have  had  another 
good  wet  snowfall  of  about  three  inches, 
after  which  it  turned  warm  and  the 
farmers  are  now  very  busy  seeding.  March 
was  quite  stormy  at  times;  at  other  times 
It  was  as  warm  as  spring.  Grass  is  starting 
about  one  month  earlier  than  last  year 
It  is  hoped  that  1913  will  give  us  good 
crops.— C.   J.  Miller. 

Laramie  Co.,  W.vo.  (April  12)— For  two 
days  we  have  been  having  quite  a  snow 
storm,  but  It  is  clearing  now  and  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  until  the  snow  will 
be   transformed    to     moisture    in    the  soil. 


which  is  already  soaked  down  deep.  Farmers 
have  been  busy  breaking,  disking  and  seed- 
ing and  the  prospects  are  good  for  the 
growth  of  all  crops  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
planted.  Five  breaking  outfits  have  been 
unloaded  In  the  Golden  Prairie  district 
lately,  which  means  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  farming  to  be  done  here.  All 
stock  is  coming  through  In  good  shape  ami 
feed  is  plentiful.  Most  of  the  lamb  crop 
is  being  saved.  The  storm  of  March  14 
was  light  here,  as  only  the  edge  of  it 
touched  us  and  no  loss  of  stock  was  re- 
ported. Markets:  Wheat.  G4c;  flax,  $1.05, 
oats,  S5c  cwt.;  potatoes,  $1  cwt.;  hay,  $10; 
eggs,    15c;    butter,    25c. — J.    O.  Lobb. 

West  McPherson  Co.  (April  11)  — March 
closed  with  the  temperature  ranging  in  the 
seventies  and  It  continued  warm  until 
April  S,  when  mercury  dropped  to  42  de- 
grees. This  was  followed  by  rain  and  a 
thunderstorm  that  turned  to  snow  and  con- 
tinued falling  until  the  morning  of  the 
10th.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
snow  has  fallen  during  the  last  storm,  as 
the  wind  blew  continuously  from  the  north 
and  northeast  and  much  snow  was  moving. 
I  have  not  learned  of  any  losses  among 
stock.  Prices:  Corn,  50c;  potatoes;  30c; 
butter,  25c;  eggs,  15c:  hay.  $3;  wheat, 
70c  to  $1. — M.  R.  Lloyd. 

East  McPherson  Co.  (April  10) — We  had 
a  three  days'  storm  this  week  which  began 
on  Tuesday  and  lasted  until  Thursday 
night.  As  much  snow  fell  as  in  the  blizzard 
of  March  13-14,  but  the  wind  did  not  blow 
so  hard  and  consequently  it  did  not  drift  so 
badly  in  the  sheds  and  barns.  Cattle  on  the 
range  must  have  suffered,  for  the  wind  was 
piercing  and  the  snow  was  wet.  some  of  it 
melting  as  it  fell.  This  is  a  beautiful 
sunshiny  day.  and  as  soon  as  the  snow 
goes  off,  potato  planting  will  begin. 
Market:  Eggs.  12V2c;  butterfat,  31c, 
potatoes,   40c. — E.   E.  Russel. 

Morrill  Co.  (April  12)  — We  are  having 
fine' weather  again  after  a  heavy  snow  on 
the  10th  and  11th.  This,  with  the  previous 
snows  of  the  last  month,  gives  us  an 
abundance  of  moisture.  Winter  grain  is  in 
excellent  condition;  I  have  never  seen 
winter  wheat  look  finer.  Public  sales  are 
still  in  vogue  and  everything  brings  top 
prices.  The  majority  of  those  holding 
sales  are  not  leaving  the  country,  but  take 
this  means  of  selling  their  surplus  stock 
and    grain. — E.    F.  Cheney. 

Nuckolls  Co.  (April  12)  —  The  last  of 
March  was  very  stormy  and  cold,  also  thf 
first  of  this  month,  but  we  had  some  very 
warm  and  pleasant  days  when  the  neighbors 
sowed  their  oats.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
Sth  a  good  rain  commenced  to  fall,  which 
later  turned  to  snow.  The  ground  is  now 
in  fine  shape  for  winter  wheat  and  it  will 
fairly  jump  when  it  turns  warm  again. 
Markets:  Hogs,  $8.50;  corn,  45c;  wheat, 
74c:  oats,  30c:  hens,  12c;  springs.  10c; 
butter.  22c:  eggs,  14c. — S.  J.  Attwood. 

Central  Pawnee  Co.  (April  12)— March 
gave  us  all  sorts  of  weather,  from  blizzards 
to  balmy  summer  days,  and  April  bids  fair 
to  be  the  same  kind  of  a  month.  This  ha.- 
been  a  week  of  rain,  which  puts  the  ground 
into  fine  shape  for  spring  work.  Wheat, 
pastures  and  alfalfa  are  coming  out  nicely. 
Farmers  are  through  with  oats  sowing  and 
potato  planting.  Many  farmers  lost  their 
crop  of  spring  P>6S  in  the  cold  snap,  and 
now  their  wives  are  busy  watching 
incubators,  tending  sitting  hens.  and 
gathering  eggs. — H.  Ware. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (April  11,  Special) — A 
heavy  snowstorm  visited  this  part  of  the 
country  last  Tuesday  about  noon  and 
lasted  until  the  evening  of  the  10th.  There 
was  as  much  snow  as  fell  during  the  bliz- 
zard of  March  14.  but  the  wind  was-  not 
so  fierce.  This  ought  to  be  great  for  the 
fall    srrain. — Will  Kennicutt. 

Phelps  Co.  (April  12) — Winter  came 
sweeping  down  from  the  north  again  this 
week,  making  the  spring  birds  look  a  little 
out  of  place.  On  Tuesday  it  rained  and 
began  to  snow,  and  on  Wednesday  came  a 
blizzard  second  only  to  the  one  of  March  14. 
This  blackened  the  wheat  to  some  extent, 
but  it  will  soon  regain  the  lost  ground, 
though  a  small  percentage  was  killed.  To 
day  work  commenced  in  the  field  for  the 
third  time  this  spring.  Some  men  disked 
for  oats  before  the  March  blizzard  and 
sowed  afterwards.  Perhaps  we  can  get  tht 
corn  ground  plowed  before  blizzard  No.  3 
arrives.  Almost  three-fourths  of  an  Inch 
of  moisture  fell. — H.  A.  Robinson. 

Northwest  Pierce  Co.  (April  9,  Special)  — 
One  week  ago  last  Monday  it  rained  all 
day  and  all  night,  though  not  hard.  Tues- 
day at  davlight  it  began  to  snow  and  blow, 
this  continued  until  five  o'clock,  but  in 
about  three  days  the  snow  was  all  gone 
Yesterday  morning  it  began  to  rain  and 
last  night  this  too  turned  to  snow,  giving 
us  about  three  inches.  The  weather  was 
not  cold  at  any  time,  and  now  it  ha^ 
cleared  off  and  is  lovely,  melting  the  snow 
rapidlv.  Planting  spring  wheat  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  or  will  be  bs  soon  as  the 
farmers  can  get  into  the  fields.  But  little 
wheat  is  being  sown,  althousrh  a  good  acre- 
age will  be  put  in. — I.  C.  Barnes. 

Polk  Co.  (April  13) — Monday  of  last  week 
was  pleasant,  but  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day it  rained,  followed  by  a  storm  of  three 
inches  of  snow;  most  of  this  has  dis- 
appeared, however.  Prices:  Corn,  46c; 
oats  35c:  wheat.  76c;  hogs,  $S.35;  egg*.  13c; 
butter.   25c:  butterfat.   28c— E.  A.  Olson.  . 

Central  Keel  Willow  Co.  (April  11.  Special) 

 Again  I  must  report  a  very  severe  storm 

and  one  that  is  difficult  to  estimate,  which 
lasted  for  three  days  and  nights.  It  began 
with  rain,  turned  to  sleet,  and  ended  with 
snow,  which  continued  vigorously  most  of 
the  time  for  three  days,  thawing  almost  as 
soon  as  it  fell.  The  precipitation  was  abou- 
one  inch,  and  it  was  badly  needed  to  save 
the  wheat,  as  recent  winds  had  heen  blow- 
ing it  out  of  the  ground.  The  roads  are 
blocked  so  that  rural  delivery  is  stopped, 
but  that  will  not  -  last  long. — Phoebe  J. 
Taylor.        .      ..  . 

Southwest  Saline  Co.  (April  12)—  Wc  had 
warm  and  dry  weather  until  last  Monday, 
when  a  fine  and  gentle  rain  commenced 
Since  then  it  has  rained  at  intervals,  with 
a  total  precipitation  of  about  one  men 
Oats  seeding  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  most 
of  it  having  been  di  keel  in.  Potato  p  ant- 
ing is  nearly  finished  and  wheat  is  looking 
splendid.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  doing  well, 
although  feed  Is  becoming  rather  scarce. 
Markets:  Wheat.  75c;  corn  50c;  hogs. 
$8.20;  chickens,  12c;  eggs,  14c;  butteifat- 
30c  — Frank   A.  Vorce. 

Southwest  Sherman  Co.  (April  11)— Wheat 
is  looking  very  well,  but  the  blizzard  of  last 
month  caught  lots  of  little  pigs.  More  sows 
were  bred  in  this  country  last  winter  than 
ever  before.     Winter  feed  is  getting  scarce 


and  we  shall  have  to  buy  much  more  corn, 
although  more  has  already  been  shipped  in 
here  than  at  any  previous  time.  No  corn- 
stalk disease  has  been  reported.  This  week 
we  have  had  three  days  of  rain  and  snow, 
but  the  sky  cleared  this  morning. — Mason 
F.  Swigart. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (April  12) — When  I 
sent,  my  last  report  I  hoped  there  would 
be  no  more  winter  weather  to  report  this 
spring,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  We 
have  had  more  winter  this  week,  so  far  as 
snow  is  concerned,  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  five  months.  Rain  commenced  falling 
Monday  morning  and  continued  almost 
steadily  until  Wednesday  evening,  then 
changed  into  one  of  the  hardest  snow- 
storms ever  seen  in  this  vicinity.  Perhaps 
a  foot  of  wet  snow  fell  and  drifted  badly, 

(Continued  to   Page  490) 


Electric  Light 

You  can  enjoy  the  comfort  and 
convenience  that  electricity  brings — 
a  home  equipped  with  better,  safer 
light  and  handy  power  for  the 
whole  farm.  The 

Rumely  Automatic 
Electric  Lighting  Plant 

will  furnish  cheaper  electricity  than 

the  kind  city  folks  buy. 

The  Rumely  Electric  Lighting 
Plant  is  automatic  from  starting 
the  engine  to  priming  the  car- 
bureter—  storage  batteries  fill 
automatically ;  automatic  oiling 
system  which  starts  and  stops 
with  the  engine  ;  heat  coils  and 
intake  valves  adjusted  by  gov- 
ernor at  start. 

This  outfit  will  work  for  you  with  al- 
most no  trouble  or  care. 

It's  built  to  give  satisfactory  service  at 
the  lowest  cost.  New  to  you,  maybe, 
but  thoroughly  tested. 

The  Rumely  Automatic  Electric 
Lighting  Plant  comes  in  five  conven- 
ient sizes— to  light  75  to  500  8-c.p. 
lamps. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this 
outfit.  Write  for  information  and 
ask  the  name  our  of  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporoted) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN         >,  702 
aoine  Office :  LaPorte,  Ind, 


Cushion  Shoes 
for  tender  feet 

Many  thousands  now  wear 
Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes 
for  comfort  and  for  relief 
from  ailments  due  to  sensi- 
tive feet.  These  are  scientific- 
ally constructed  cushion  shoes 
designed  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  foot,  providing  a 
perfect  fit  and  giving  extreme 
comfort.  The  pillowy  cushion 
soles  are  built  in,  which  holds 
them  in  place. 


mmoMMUSrioes 


For  Men — Women — Children 

Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes 
are  now  accorded  first  considera- 
tion among  cushion  shoes  on  ac- 
count of  their  excellent  style, 
comfort  and  wear.  They  belong 
to  the  Mayer  Honorbilt  line,  which 
insures  their  high  quality.  If  you 
have  foot  trouble,  or  want  solid 
comfort,  wear  Mayer  Yerma  Cush- 
ion Shoes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Honorbilt  Slices. 
If  not  obtainable,  "write  to  us. 

WARNING— Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes 
in  all  styles  for  men,  women  and 
children;  also  Drysox  and  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

FREE — Send  nameof  dealer  who  does 
not  handle  MayerHonorbiltShoes  and 
we  will  send  you  free, 
post-paid,  beautiful 
picture  of  Martha  or 
George  Washington, 
size  15x20. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe 

Co.  Milwauke* 


Operate 
Your  Binder 
with  a 
Cushman 
Engine 


THE  Farm  Cushman  Engine  saves 
a  team  and  makes  grain  cutting 
easy.  All  the  horses  do  is  draw  the 
machine.  The  engine  does  all  the 
work  of  operating. 

Steady  power  is  supplied.  The  sickle 
never  stops  when  the  bull  wheel  skids. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  low,  wet 
'  ground.  More  work  and  more  satis- 
factory work  can  be  done  in  all  con- 
ditions of  weather  and  grain. 

Hundreds  of  these  engines  are  now 
in  use— on  grain  binders  everywhere 
— on  rice  binders  in  the  South  and  on 
corn  binders. 

Operating  cost  is  low— 30c  to  50c  a 
day.  That'sactualexperienceof users. 

The  Farm  Cushman  is  the  original 
binder  engine.  It  is  the  first  engine 
ever  adapted  to  binders  and  the  only 
one  in  successful  use. 


The  engine  is  4  cycle,  4  h.p.,  weight 
under  200  lbs.   It  speeds  to  5  h.p. 
easily.   Built  on  the  automobile  en- 
gine plan— high  efficiency  and  great 
power  in  light  weight. 
It  is  fitted  with  high  grade  Schebler 
carburetor.    Its   automatic  throttle 
governor  measures  out  just  enough 
fuel  to  do  its  work  at  any  required 
speed  and  no  more. 
The  Farm  Cushman  fits  any  binder. 
It  can  be  detached  and  used  separately 
to  run  any  other  farm  machine. 
We  build  6-8  h.  p.  and  20  h.  p. 
specialty  engines  for  heavier  farm 
duties.     Power  for  all  purposes. 
Tell  us  your  needs. 
You  should  know  this  binder  engine. 
Read  the  story  of  advantages  told  by 
its  users.    Send  for  free  book. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  2036  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


1  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKe.Jvie,  Publisher. 
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piGHTING  the 

bugs  and  insects  that 
attack  your  vines  means 
constant  vigilance  and 
the  strongest  weapons. 

No  better  weapon  than 
Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.'s 
Pure  Paris  Green.  Use  it 
promptly  and  in  the  right 
spot  and  you'll  rout  the  bugs. 

Growing  more  and  better 
fruit  is  pretty  certain  if  you 
use  Devoe  sprays — Arsenate 
of  Lead  or  Lime  and  Sulphur 
Solutions;  they're  reliable 
brands. 

When  you  order,  ask  for 
Devoe  goods.  They  are  good 
enough  to  insist  on  getting. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co. 
171  West  Randolph  St. 
Chicago 

New  York  Kansas  City 

Largest  makers  of  pure  paints 

Faxon  &  Gallager  Drug  Co.,  K.  City,  Mo. 
Evans  Smith  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Van  Natta  Drug  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Lincoln    Drug    (so.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

E    E.   Bruce  &  Co.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Oscar  Ruff  Co.  Sioux   City,  Iowa 

South  Western  Drug  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 


SEEDS 

Fire  dried  SEED  CORN  hasked  before  tk. 
froat.  Dried  on  Independent  ear  seed  racks 
with  air  and  steam  heat.  SURE  TO  GROW 
because  germ  is  preserved.  Also  Clover 
Alfalfa,  Oate,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  at  once  for  FREE  CATALOG,  and 
also  receive  free  useful  SOUVENIR. 
FRED  ECHTENKAMP,     Box  D,  Arlington,  Nebraska 


SCCn  PARI  Golden  Row,  Beta  *  Tello* 
«EEU  Willi  Dent,  Nebraska  White  Prl«« 
ana  saver  Mine.  Gathered  early  and  dried 
on  racks  In  oar  furnace-heated  seed  bouse 
Write  for  27th  annual  price  list. 
I. EE  tMITH  *  SONS  DESOTO.  NEB. 


ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

High  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
wan  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
Immense  grain  fields, and  the  cat- 
tle have  given  place  to  he  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
increased  the  price  of  livestock. 
There  is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  in  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  In 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 


W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 

Ottawa.  Canada. 


GOOD  TREES 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever- 
greens. Strawberry  Plants,  Spray  Pumps, 
Spraying    Material,    and    Garden  Tools. 

Ark  for  Catalog — NOW. 
FALLS  CITY  NURSERY,    Falls  City,  Neb. 

Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  St.  Charles  White,  Red 
or  Bloody  Butcher  and  University  No.  3  (an 
excellent  90  day  corn).  This  seed  is'  my 
own  growing  and  selection — strong,  rugged 
seed  that  will  appeal  to  corn  growers.  ,Tne 
Variety,  Purity  and  Vitality  can  be  certitied 
by  the  Nebraska  Pure  Seed  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Write  for  my  illustrated  catalog. 
FRANK  J.   RIST  HUMBOLDT,  NEB. 

5000  bus.  SEED  CORN 

From  Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 

Reid's  Y<  How  Dent,  Silver  Mine. 
White  Cap  Yellow.  Legal  Tender. 
Blair  YeU»w.  Neb.  Wh<te  Prize.  Pride  ol  the  North. 
Blair  White.  Send  lor  Free  Catalogue. 

Aye  Bros.,  box  6  Blair,  Neb. 

Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 


PLANT 


Wisconsin  Silver  King.  It  is  a  heavy  yield©, 
and  wtll  mature  a  crop  of  corn  In  100  to  110 
daya  Give  It  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Send 
for  ismplf     H.  H.  MEYER.  Fontanelle,  Neh 


SEED  CORN — Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and 
Karlv  Yellow  Rose,  $2.00  per  bushel  in  ear. 
GLEN   WILSON  BLAIR,  NEB. 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
uid  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  ts 
ilways  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  gradei  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  these  you  are  now  paying.  We  hav. 
io  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  yon  for  money  in  advance 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES — YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  11 
everything  Is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU 

Mall  as  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  1001  no.  isth  st„  Omaha,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

81  8  Court  Street  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


The  Overland  Packer  and  Mulcher 

pulverizes  the  clods,  Alls  the  holes  and  air  spaces  in  seedbed, 
packs  the  ground  and  makes  a  shallow,  loose  mulch  on  top 
which  prevents  evaporation  of  moisture.  It  makes  an  Ideal 
seedbed.  It  also  breaks  the  crust,  closes  the 
cracks  In  the  surface  and  presses  the  roots 
of  alfalfa  and  fall  wheat  Into  the  ground 
and  prevents  plant  dying  from  exposure  to 
wind  and  sun  if  used  as  soon  as  ground 
thaws    out    in    the  spring. 

WALKER     MANUFACTURING  CO. 

26 — 12TH  ST.        COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


"lore  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting,  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine,  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc 
A,  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
SOX  E         STERLING  ILL. 
Stock  Carried  at  Omaha. 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  Uli^ST: 


CAR  BOND  ALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondile,  Pi. 


•*weet  Clover  Seed — Large  blenalal  eultlvatei 
variety  for  hay,  pastare  and  fertiliser.  PrlCf 
ind  circular  how  te  grow  It  sent  free  on  re 
quest.  Kdw.  K.  Barton,  Box  tt,  Falmouth,  K_. 

Advertising  Is  literature.     Study  the  ads. 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Heating  the  Orchard 

The  last  killing  frost  occurs  in  the 
fruit  section  of  Nebraska  from  April 
15  to  May  10.  The  average  date  is 
between  the  20th  and  25th  of  April. 
The  blossoms  of  apples  open,  in  the 
average  season,  between  the  25th  of 
\pril  and  the  1st  of  May.  Blossoms 
opening  at  about  the  average  date 
escape  injury  from  frost  if  the  last 
killing  frost  is  not  later  than  the 
average. 

The  danger  of  frost  injury  during 
the  blooming  period  keeps  the  fruit 
growers  uneasy  at  that  season  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  Few 
and  limited  are  frost-proof  fruit- 
growing sections.  In  this  section  we 
may  expect  some  injury  to  apples 
about  every  third  year,  though  it  is 
seldom  that  the  injury  is  so  severe 
that  the  crop  is  a  failure.  Occasion- 
ally, following  an  early  spring,  late 
freezes  or  frosts  do  much  damage 
where  artificial  means  or  frost  pre- 
vention have  not  been  provided. 

Records  show  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  when  frost  injury 
has  resulted  in  this  section,  the 
temperature  dropped  but  a  very  few 
degrees  below  the  danger  point  and 
remained  down  but  a  few  hours.  But 
one  freeze  of  recent  years  (the  severe 
freeze  of  1910)  has  been  so  severe 
and  of  such  duration  that  it  could 
not  have  been  managed  by  the  proper 
equipment  of  frost-fighting  devices. 
The  injury  usually  occurs  following 
a  cold  rain  or  storm  period  accom- 
panied by  north  winds,  when  the  sky 
clears  and  the  wind  falls  in  the  even- 
ing. It  is  seldom  that  the  tempera- 
ture drops  to  freezing  until  midnight 
or  later,  and  with  the  rising  sun  the 
following  morning  the  danger  is 
usually  past. 

Experiments  show  that,  with  from 
fifty  to  100  oil-burning  orchard 
heaters  per  acre,  the  temperature  can 
be  raised  from  4  to  10  or  12  degrees 
when  a  slight  wind  or  none  is  blow- 
ing. Nine  times  out  of  ten,  when 
frost  injury  occurs,  4  or  5  degrees  of 
artificial  heat  would  have  saved  the 
blossoms.  It  is  just  occasionally  that 
winds  accompany  frosts  or  freezes  at 
blooming  time.  At  such  times  it  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature appreciably  with  heaters, 
but  under  ordinary  conditions  -good 
orchard-heating  equipment  insures 
against  late  spring  frosts. 

A  number  of  commercial  apple 
orchards  have  been  equipped  in 
Nebraska  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  and  in  several  cases  this 
equipment  has  already  paid  for  itself 
in  the  saving  of  buds  and  blossom^. 
The  advisability  of  equipping  small 
home  orchards  is  questioned  unless 
these  orchards  are  well  protected 
against  air  currents  by  windbreaks. 
Larger  areas,  however,  can  be  heated 
successfully,  and  the  equipment  of 
compact  commercial  orchards  with 
heaters  provides  insurance  against 
frost  just  as  fire-fighting  apparatus 
insures  against  damage  from  fire.  It 
nuts  commercial  orcharding  on  a 
firmer  basis,  almost  assuring  a  crop 
annually. 

The  very  best  heating  equipment 
will  not  fight  frost  successfully, 
however,  unless  weather  conditions 
are  carefully  watched  and  the  fires 
started  as  soon  as  the  danger 
point  is  reached.  Good  thermometers 
should  be  placed  in  several  places 
in  the  orchard,  and  when  they  register 
SO  degrees  it  is  time  to  light  the 
fires.  While  at  certain  stages  of 
development  of  buds  and  blossoms 
they  are  not  in  danger  until  a  tem- 
perature of  28  or  29  degrees  prevails, 
the  firing  should  not  be  delayed  until 
the  limit  is  reached.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  not  dropping  rapidly  it  is 
best  to  fire  heaters  alternately  in  the 
rows,  or  every  other  row,  and  if  the 
temperature  then  continues  to  drop 
those  skipped  should  be  fired. 

The  oil  pots  in  common  use  hold 
from  one  to  six  gallons.  A  gallon  of 
oil  will  burn  three  or  four  hours, 
and  pots  holding  three  to  six  gallons 
seldom  have  to  be  refilled  during  the 
cold  part  of  the  night.  Fuel  oil  test- 
ing about  32  degrees  Baume  is  con- 
sidered the  best  fuel.  A  tablespoonful 
of  gasoline  thrown  on  the  fuel  oil 
and  touched  with  a  torch  starts  the 
fire  immediately.  The  gasoline  can 
be  applied  handily  with'  a  two  to 
four  quart  can  having  a  small  spout 


that  will  release  a  small  quantity  of 
the  liquid  by  tilting  the  spout  down- 
ward and  raising  it  immediately. 
This  can  be  carried  in  one  hand  and 
the  lighted  torch  in  the  other. 


Pedigreed  Nursery  Stock 

A  Lancaster  county  reader  asks  if 
there  is  merit  in  the  pedigreed  trees 
and  plants  advertised  by  many 
eastern  nurseries. 

Horticultural  experts  differ  some- 
what in  their  conclusions  on  the 
advisability  of  paying  the  extra  prices 
usually  asked  for  the  so-called  pedi- 
greed nursery  stock.  If  the  buyer  is 
absolutely  sure  that  he  is  getting 
stock  propagated  from  individual 
trees  and  plants  having  an  exceptional 
performance  record  it  would  probably 
be  advisable  to  go  to  some  extra 
trouble  and  expense.  But  quite  often 
these  so-called  pedigreed  trees  and 
plants  are  just  ordinary  stock,  and 
the  nurseryman  advertising  them  as 
having  particular  merit  is  imposing 
on  the  buyer  by  misrepresentation. 
The  report  of  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station  has  the  following  to  say 
relative  to  the  merit  of  trees  and 
plants  propagated  from  specimens  of 
apparent  superiority. 

"Circular  18  from  this  department 
holds  that  there  is  but  slight  founda- 
tion for  the  claims  of  nurserymen 
and  fruit  growers  who  advocate  pro- 
pagating trees  only  from  buds  taken 
from  selected  trees.  The  assertions 
that  trees  propagated  from  selected 
stock  are  better  than  those  taken 
from  other  trees  of  the  same  variety 
far  outstrip  the  evidence.  To  attempt 
putting  in  practice  the  reform  de- 
manded would  revolutionize  nursery 
practice — sheer  folly  without  real, 
precise,  abundant  evidence  of  good  to 
be  accomplished.  The  chief  defense 
of  the  position  taken  in  the  circular 
is  that  the  variations  commonly  found 
in  trees  are  fluctuating  ones  due  to 
environment  and  are  not,  unless  in 
very  exceptional  cases,  transmissible. 
It  must  be  proved  that  a  character 
of  any  particular  tree  is  transmissible 
before  it  will  be  worth  while  propa- 
gating for  that  character." 


Wrapping  Transplanted  Trees 

From  Florists'  Exchange: 

There  is  a  method  of  aiding  a  trans- 
planted tree,  sometimes  followed  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  removal  of 
trees,  which  might  be  more  generally 
followed  to  advantage.  This  is  the 
wrapping  of  the  trunks  of  such  trees 
in  straw,  hay  or  burlap,  the  object 
being  to  aid  the  tree  by  checking 
evaporation  and  really  feeding  it,  by 
keeping  moist  the  material  composing 
the  wrapping,  as  one  might  say. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  capable  of 
doing  both  of  these  things  —  losing 
moisture  by  evaporation,  and  furnish- 
ing it  to  the  tree  where  it  has  a  wet 
wrapping.  Tat  a  tree  or  a  branch  ot 
a  tree  can  be  helped  in  that  way  is  a 
fact  apparent  to  every  one.  The 
branches  of  shrubs  forced  for  their 
flowers  by  florists  are  familiar  ex- 
amples, also  the  rooting  of  such 
shoots  when  placed  in  water  alone. 
It  is  not  alone  the  end  of  the  shoot 
that  absorbs  moisture,  the  whole 
length  that  is  iu  the  vessel  is  doing 
the  same  thing,  hence  it  is  that  the 
wrapping  of  the  trunks  of  trees  with 
some  material  is  a  great  aid  to  them. 

There  are  many  trees,  especially 
those  of  large  size,  which,  perhaps, 


Big  Chance  for  You 

In  a  New  Country 


I  have  known  homestead  land  in  the  Went 
jump  to  hundreds  of  dollars  an  ;icre  In  a 
few  years.  I  know  where  the  »ame  thing  H 
likely  to  happen  again.  It  s  along  the  new 
Gulf-to-Sound  line  that  the  Burlin?ton  Rail- 
road !&•  running  through  the  Big  Horn  Basin 
in  Wyoming,  connecting  this  rich  valhy 
with  the  money-making  markets  of  Chey- 
enne, Denver  and  Omaha. 

You  can  get  a  Government  irrigated  home- 
stead there  now  at  only  a  small  cost  for  the 
water  right  and  have  12  years  to  pay  for  it 
— no  Interest  is  charged.  Or  you  can  get 
a  320  acre  free  homestead  with  nothing  to 
pay  but  the  Government  filing  fee. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  out  there  on 
one  of  our  cheap  excursions  and  see  whit 
kind  of  land  this  is  and  Just  what  the  con- 
ditions are.  Folks  who  have  already  set- 
tled there  are  doing  well  with  all  kinds-  ot 
crops,  and  as  soon  as  the  country  is  opened 
up  to  good  markets,  why — well  It  don't 
take  a  wise  man  to  guess.  Write  me  a 
postal  telling  whether  you  are  interested  in 
an  irrigated  or  unirrlgated  homestead  and 
I'll  answer  at  once,  sending  you  maps,  book- 
lets:, etc..  telling  you  when  and  how  to  go  out 
there  and  learn  the  actual  facts,  and  how 
ittle  It  costs.  Better  write  me  today  while 
this  chance  is  still  open.  I  am  paid  by  the 
railroad  to  assist  you  In  making  a  selection. 

D.  Clem  Deaver,  Immigration  Agent.  C.  B. 
&  Q.  It.  It.,    Room  347,    Q  Bldg..   Omaha.  Nth 
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were  transplanted  with  but  few  roots, 
of  which  doubts  are  entertained  re- 
garding their  living,  and  these  are 
the  ones  which  would  surely  be  bene- 
fited by  the  wrapping.  Any  of  the 
materials  mentioned  would  do,  which- 
ever would  retain  moisture  the  long- 
est time  to  be  preferred.  When  the 
wrapping  is  completed  it  should  be 
well  watered,  and  then  looked  to  from 
time  to  time  that  it  never  lacks 
moisture,  giving  it  a  fresh  supply  of 
water  as  it  needs  it. 

This  method  of  helping  trees  is  not 
uncommon  in  England.  If  valuable 
there  with  their  moist  climate,  how 
much  more  so  would  it  be  here  with 
our  bright  sunny  weather! 


POTATOES  UNDER  IRRIGATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  inquiries 
from  farmers  in  the  central  and  east- 
ern part  of  Nebraska  who  wish  to 
know  how  to  grow  potatoes  and 
Dther  garden  crops  under  irrigation, 
[t  seems  that  in  the  humid  section 
many  farmers  wish  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  drouth  and  thus  of 
crop  failure.  But  the  majority  of 
:hose  making  inquiries  seem  to  have 
i  wrong  impression  of  irrigation,  of 
:he  amount  of  water  required,  and  of 
;he  way  to  apply  it. 

One  cannot  run  water  onto  a  crop 
lirectly  from  the  pump  unless  the 
pump  is  of  very  large  capacity.  Un- 
ess  the  soil  is  very  heavy,  a  stream 
)f  water  from  the  average  farm  pump 
;vill  carry  but  a  very  short  distance 
lown  a  row  in  a  garden  or  field. 
Storage  for  water  must  be  provided, 
[n  the  case  of  a  small  garden  a 
arge  steel  or  wooden  tank  may 
tnswer  the  purpose;  for  larger  pro- 
ects,  small  reservoirs  are  required. 

Where  the  water  is  shallow  and  a 
•egular  pumping  plant  is  installed, 
ve  have  an  entirely  different  propo- 
rtion, for  such  outfits  throw  a 
stream  of  water  from  one-half  foot 
n  size  and  over,  depending  upon  the 
iize  of  the  machinery  installed.  It  is 
i  waste  of  energy  for  one  to  try  to 
rrigate  any  area  with  wells  100  feet 
leep  or  over  and  grow  general  farm 
Tops;  it  does  not  pay.  Small  garden 
>atches  may  be  irrigated  from  such 
veils,  but  that  is  all. 

A  small  stream  of  water  as  it 
:omes  from  the  average  pump  run 
>y  a  windmill  will  flow  for  a  short 
listance  and  then  lose  itself  in  the 
oil  on  "a  short  run."  In  order  to 
;et  over  the  ground  there  must  be 
iressure  behind  the  stream,  and  only 
,  large  head  of  water  will  give  this. 
Planting 

The  potatoes  are  planted  in  rows, 
rom  thirty-six  inches  apart  for  the 
arly  varieties  to  forty  and  forty-two 
riches  for  the  later  kinds.  The  dis- 
ance  apart  in  the  row  depends  upon 
he  fertility  of  the  soil.  On  a  rich 
rid  fertile  soil  they  may  be  planted 
welve  inches  apart  and  on  up  to 
ifteen  inches  on  poor  soil ;  we  have 
mown  them  to  be  planted  eighteen 
nches  apart. 

The  distance  apart  also  regulates 
o  a  large  extent  the  size  of  the 
uber.  Planting  too  far  apart  on  rich 
oil  is  very  apt  to  produce  a  large, 
iver-grown  tuber  that  is  undesirable 
or  our  markets.  We  want  a  medium- 
ized  tuber  of  from  six  to  twelve 
mnces  in  weight. 

The  depth  of  planting  varies  with 
he  locality;  usually  it  is  from  four 
o  five  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  planting  the  crop  is  "blind 
ailtivated."  This  is  done  with  a  two- 
lorse,  two-shovel  cultivator.   On  these 


Losf*1002?byNof 
BuyiiuKhampionSilos 


That's  what  Wisdom  and  Taylor  of 
Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  write.  They 
bought  two  wooden  doo'  frame  silos 
several  years  ago.  Since  then  they 
i  bought  two  Champion  steel  door 
frame  silos  and  consider  them  worth 
$100  more  than  any  others.  That's 
more  proof  of  our  claims  that  the 
Champion  1s  the  best. 


Don't  be  satisfied  with  any  kind 
of  silo.  Get  the  best.  That  means 
the  Champion,  the  kind  that's  on 
thousands  of  farms,  the  silo  with 
Interlocking  steel  door  frame,  mal- 
leable lugs,  combination  latch  and 
[  ladder,  steel  anchors  and  inside  hoops. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars 

Find  out  all  about  the  Champion.  One  proof 
will  convince  you  that  the  Champion  Is  the 
j  best,  also  biggest  profit  maker. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 

MS  11th  St.         Des  Moines,  Iowa 


implements  we  often  put  four  horse: 
and  try  to  run  the  cultivator  as  deep 
as  the  plowing  was  done  (and  deeper 
if  possible),  setting  the  shovels  a 
trifle  sidewise  so  that  a  small  ridg 
is  left  about  the  potatoes. 

Cultivating 
After  this  cultivation,  and  before 
the  soil  has  a  chance  to  dry  'out, 
harrow  crosswise  if  possible  and 
".mooth  the  field  down  a  trifle.  This 
deep  cultivation  and  the  small  ridge 
qre  preparatory  to  the  ditching  later 
on  that  is  required  for  irrigation. 

Harrow  the  potatoes  until  it  is  seen 
that  damage  is  being  done  by  cutting 
or  pulling  them  out  of  the  ground, 
then  begin  cultivation.  In  cultivating 
always  have  the  shovels  set  at  a 
slight  angle  so  as  to  ridge  the  soil  a 
little.  Never  allow  the  soil  to  crust 
or  become  hard. 

Continue  this  cultivation  as  long 
as  possible  and  delay  the  irrigation 
until  the  tuhers  begin  to  set.  This 
is  usually  at  the  time  the  vines  begin 
to  flower.  Should  the  soil  become 
dry  before  the  potatoes  flower,  then 
begin  to  irrigate  anyway.  The  object 
of  the  delayed  irrigation  is  this: 
When  we  once  begin  to  run  water, 
care  must  be  taken  never  to  let  the 
soil  become  dry. 

Watering 

In  some  seasons  there  is  rainfall 
enough  so  that  two  irrigations  suffice 
for  potatoes,  but  again  three  or  four 
irrigations  are  necessary  to  make  the 
crop.  The  time  to  irrigate  and  the 
number  of  irrigations  depend  upon 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  or  the  color 
of  the  plant.  We  watch  the  soil,  and 
as  soon  as  that  near  the  roots  of  the 
plant  becomes  so  dry  that  we  cannot 
"form"  it  in  our  hands  or  feel  that 
it  is  moist  to  the  touch,  it  is  time 
to  irrigate. 

Before  water  is  applied  the  pota- 
toes must  be  "ditched" — that  is,  the 
rows  are  furrowed  out.  with  a  wing 
shovel  cultivator.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  get  the  water  away  from  the 
tuber  bed  of  the  potatoes  and  get  it 
to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  tubers 
lie  above  the  roots;  to  flood  them 
and  saturate  the  tuber  bed  too  much 
will  result  in  poor,  decayed  and  often 
mis-shaped  tubers.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  soil  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  after  irrigation  has  been 
begun,  knotty  tubers  would  result. 

Withhold  water  for  three  or  four 
weeks  before  harvest.  This  gives  the 
potatoes  time  to  mature  and  make  a 
good  skin.  FRITZ  KNORR. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


CONCRETE  SILOS 

What  do  you  think  of  a  cement 
block  silo?  Is  it  better  than  solid 
concrete?  I  have  seen  a  machine 
that  makes  a  hollow  block  with  a 
space  for  a  three-eighths-inch  re- 
enforcing  rod.  Do  you  think  that  is 
enough  to  hold  it? — Peter  Wiens, 
Gage  Co. 

There  is  very  little  choice  between 
a  solid  concrete  and  a  concrete  block 
silo.  The  latter  has  a  much  nicer 
appearance;  in  fact,  it  is  probably  the 
most  attractive  of  all  silos.  If  only 
one  silo  is  to  be  built,  and  that  with 
inexperienced  help,  the  block  silo 
should  be  given  preference  because  it 
is  much  easier  to  construct.  Prob- 
ably where  more  than  one  silo  is  to 
be  built  the  concrete  silo  is  cheaper 
than  the  block  silo. 

A  quarter-inch  re-enforcing  rod  in 
each  mortar  joint  is  sufficient 
strengthening  for  a  block  silo  wal1 
unless  the  silo  is  to  be  more  than 
thirty  feet  high;  in  that  case  two  rods 
should  be  placed  in  the  lower  joints. 
These  rods  can  be  placed  in  the 
grooves  of  the  blocks  as  Mr.  Wiens 
suggests,  or  they  can  simply  lie  in 
the  mortar  between  the  blocks. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
will  issue  a  bulletin  within  the  nex* 
month  or  six  weeks  telling  how  to 
erect  manufactured  stave  silos,  home 
made  stave  silos,  pit  silos,  clay-block 
silos,  concrete-block  silos,  and  solid 
concrete  silos.  This  bulletin  will  be 
sent  on  request-  only,  and  those  de- 
siring it  should  send  a  card  request- 
ing a  copy.  L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


Professor  P.  G.  Holden,  formerly  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  but 
now  connected  with  the  service  de- 
partment of  the  International  Har- 
vefter  Company,  has  inaugurated  an 
alfalfa  campaign.  If  Professor  Holden 
must  switch  from  corn  he  couldn't 
do  better  than  urge  a  greater  acreage 
of  alfalfa. 


No  Excuse  for  any  Cow 
Owner  being  without  One 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  cow  owner  who  sells  cream  or 
makes  butter  should  be  without  a  cream  separator  and  there  is 
no  excuse  why  he  should  not  hive  the  best  separator. 

Any  creameryman  or  experienced  dairyman  will  tell  you  that 
a  good  cream  separator  will  give  you  a  great 
deal  more  and  a  great  deal  better  butter 
than  you  can  make  with  any  gravity  setting 
system,  and  equally,  of  course,  more  and 
better  cream,  if  you  are  selling  cream. 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  acknowledged  by 
creamerymen  and  the  best  posted  dairymen 
the  world  over  to  be  the  "World's  Standard" 
and  the  one  and  only  separator  that  always 
accomplishes  the  best  results  possible  and 
always  gives  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse  that  you 
can't  afford  to  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it 
will  not  only  save  its  cost  over  any  gravity  setting  in  six  months 
and  any  other  separator  in  a  year  but  is  sold  either  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

A  little  investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
teh  is  that  you  really  can't  afford  to  make  cream  or  butter  without 
the  use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction,  or  you  may  write  to  us  direct. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Keep  the  Grain  Out 
of  Your  Straw  Pile 


All  threshing:  machines  are  not  alike.  There 
is  one  different  from  all  others.  It  has  a  differ- 
ent way  of  taking  the  grain  out  the  straw.  It 
beats  it  out  just  as  you  would  do  by  hand  with  a 
pitchfork.  All  other  machines  depend  upon  its 
dropping:  out. 

This  one  different  machine  is  the  Red  River 
Special  and  you  should  insist  upon  having  it  do 
your  threshing.  It  will  save  all  your  grain  and 
waste  none  of  your  time. 

It  saves  the  Farmer's  Thresh  Bill. 

It  has  the  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the 
Gun,"  the  patented  Grate  and  Check  Plate,  the 
greatest  separating  devices  ever  built. 

The  Big  Cylinder  drives  the  intermingled 
straw,  chaff  and  grain  against  the  separating 
grate,  beating  the  grain  through  where  the  check 
plate  catches  it  and  delivers  it  to  the  grain  pan 
and  mill. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  grain  is  taken  out 
right  there. 

The  straw  goes  over  upon  the  shakers  which 
hold  it  and  beat  it  until  all  the  grain  is  beaten  out. 

In  all  otherkinds  thestrawis  hurried  out  of  the 
machine  and  the  grain  is  expected  to  drop  out. 
It  doesn't.   Thousands  of  green  straw  stacks 
The  Red  River  Special  saves  all  this.  Insist 
It  will  save  your  thresh  bill.    Write  for  proof. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I.  J.  Knudson.  farmer,  of  McHenry  County, 
North  Dakota,  do  depose  and  say  that  during: 
the  summer  of  1908  I  bought  of  Nichols  & 
Shepard  Company  a  threshing  outfit,  consist- 
ing of  one  20-horse  power,  double  cylinder 
traction  engine  and  one  32x52  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Separator  with  wind  stacker,  self-feeder 
and  weigher  attached. 

That  on  or  about  August  23,  1908,  I  started 
this  outfit  near  a  stack  of  old  straw  that  had 

been  threshed  in  1907  by  a  separator,  and 

to  streteh  the  belts  on  the  new  machine  I 
caused  a  small  load  of  old  straw  from  the  stack 
in  question  to  be  run  through  the  new  machine 
and  was  surprised  to  get  over  sixteen  bushels 
of  oats  from  this  load  of  straw. 

I  afterward  threshed  out  the  balance  of  this 
stack  and  got  347  bushels  of  grain. 

(Signed)  JAMES  KNUDSON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  No- 
tary Public,  in  and  for  McHenry  County,  North 
Dakota,  this  6th  day  of  Feb.,  1909. 
[Seal]  J.  EDGAR  WAGAR. 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  March  27,  1914. 


every  year  loudly  say  it  doesn't, 
upon  its  doing  your  work  this  year. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Builders  of  Threshing  Machinery,  Engines  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 


I  Want  To  Send  You 


This  Valuable 


Cow  Book  Ft  eel 


Nebraska  needs  more  alfalfa. 


Positively  the  only  book  of  its  kind  everwritten.   Acomplete  Man- 
ual of  Dairying  for  the  modern  business  farmer  giving  ALL  of  the  best,  modern. 

scientific  dairying  methods  inclear,  plain  Encli.h.    No  theories — just  the  sour.d, 
practical  money-making  facts  that  every  cow  owner  should  know.  This 
book  is  priced  regularly  at  $1.25.    FREE  to  you  if  you  only  write  at  ooce 

Get  My  90-Day  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  On  the 
Great  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 

'  I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can  pet  the  very  latest  and  greatest  product  of  the 

great  Galloway  factories—the  w  n Jarful  Galloway    anitary  Separator—shipped  right 
to  your  farm  for  90  days*  absolutely  free  trial.    Unquestionably  the  most  liberal 
separator  offer  ever  made.   I'll  even  pay  trarsriort-tion  charges  both  ways  If  yon  think 
you  can  get  along  without  this  wonderful  machine  after  the  1-  REE  trial.  Send  at  once. 
CneoM  1  Q1  O  fit  far'      I  want  to  tell  you.  too.  bow  you  may  actually  get  one 
9peCiai  l7l<3  VITen      these  wonderful,  new  separators  either  partly  or  em  n 
thout  cost.    No  soliciting  or  canvassing   Just  write  me  a  postal  or  letter—Bet  my  big,  money 
king  Cow  Book  and  catalogs-- all  FREE. 


Wm.  GaMoway,  President 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,   40t  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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SaveYour  Tires 

INVEST  SIX  DOLLARS  AND  CUT  YOUR 
TIRE  EXPENSE  ONE-HALF 

Positively  tlie  Greatest  Boon  That  Has  Ever 
Come    to    Automobile    Owners  —  A  Ten- 
Y  ear-Old  Boy  Can  |{ais«.  tlie  Heaviest 
Car  in  Less  Than  Half  a  Minute 


DO  YOU  REALIZE 
that  the  damage  done  to  tires  over  night  by 
the  weight  of  the  car  resting  on  them  is 
greater  than  the  wear  while  the  car  Is  in 
actual  use!  The  weight  on  one  spot  crushes 
the  tire. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  three  months  on  a  ce- 
ment floor  during  cold  weather  will  destroy 
any  tire?  Tires  draw  dampncs;,  and  the 
freezing  anil  thawing  rot  the  fabric,  causing 
blow-outs  and  necessitating  new  tires. 
DAMAGE  FROM  SUMMER  HEAT  IS  EVEN 
GREATER.  Get  the  weight  off  the  hot, 
expanding  tire.  Coming  in  from  a  long  run, 
allow  all  parts  of  the  tire  to  adjust  them- 
selves naturally  by  using  a  set  of 

Beard  Auto  Lifls 

OIL  AND  GREASE  DESTROY  YOUR 
TIRES.  They  cause  the  rubber  to  peel  off 
like  skin  from  a  burnt  hand.  More  damage 
is  done  to  tires  standing  over  night  on  a 
greasy  floor  than  in  a  week's'  run  on  the  road. 
YOU  ARE  NOT  SAVING  YOUR  TIRES 
UNLESS  THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  CAR  IS 
REMOVED  FROM  THEM.  The  weight  on 
one  point  while  the  car  i-i  standing,  expands 
the  rubber  and  makes  it  flabby,  non-resist- 
less and  lifeless.  Don't  block  your  car; 
place  it  on  Beard  Auto  Lifts.  Ready  for 
instant  use.  Made  of  best  steel  channel 
iron,  non-breakable.  Each  lift  will  raise 
25,000  pounds. 

LIVE   AGENTS  WANTED 
WILL     FIT     ANY     CAR.       MONEY  RE- 
TI  P.NKD  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY. 

PRICE,    SET    OF  iFOUK,  $6.00 
SHIPPED      IMMEDIATELY      UPON  RE- 
CEIPT   OF  REMITTANCE. 

Ihe  Walter  H.  Van  Deusen 
Sales  Company 


FORD  BLDG. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


POSTAL   CARD  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  Page  487) 

putting  a  stop  to  all  traffic  by  wagon  and 
rail.  No  farming  of  any  consequence  was 
done  before  the  storm,  and  even  if  the 
weather  remains  as  favorable  as  it  is  now 
it  will  be  some  days  before  field  work  can 
begin.  Hog  cholera  has  broken  out  in 
some  localities  where  it  was  most  pre- 
valent  last   fall. — U.   S.  Cornwell. 

Thomas  Co.,  Kims.  (April  11.  Special)  — 
We  had  good  rains  and  snow  during  the 
past  week,  and  everybody  is  jubilant.  The 
wind  has  stopped,  and  pleasant  *  weather 
prevails. — M.  N.  Bunker. 

Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (April  10,  Special) — The 
past  three  days  have  been  one  continual 
blow  of  snow.  Considerable  snow  ha- 
fallen  and  drifted  somewhat.  The  ground 
is  warm  and  taking  up  the  moisture  at  a 
good  rate.  Some  planted  potatoes  previous 
to  the  storm.  Quite  a  few  cases  of  sickness 
of  one  sort  or  another  have  occurred  through 
out  this  section.  Spring  work  progresses 
whenever  possible.  Markets:  Eggs,  15c; 
butterfat,  31c;  potatoes,  40c  to  60c;  corn, 
37c;  hogs.  $8.25. — Owen  Critchfield. 

OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week   ending  April  12,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This  week    15,479     38,225  40.885 

Last   week    12.027    58,396  38,443 

Same  week  last  year.  14.5S8    70,160  55,740 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  week  opened  with 
liberal  receipts  of  cattle  and  with  advices 
from  other  selling  points  rather  unfavor- 
able. As  a  result  the  market  was  weak 
and  lower  on  the  first  two  days;  afterward, 
however,  it  took  on  a  better  tone  until  the 
decline  was  entirely  recovered  and  at  the 
close  values  were  practically  steady  with 
those  of  the  week  before.  It  was  noticeable 
on  Thursday  that  heavy  cattle  which  had 
been  badly  neglected  before  sold  somewhat 
more  freely.  Buyers  explained  this  on  the 
theory  that  many  of  the  lighter  and  cheaper 
cattle  which  were  most  sought  after  were 
not  killing  out  as  well  in  proportion  to 
their  cost  as  the  heavier  cattle.  Closing 
quotations : 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.50@8.75 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.30@8.50 

Fair  to  good  beeves   8.00  @  8.25 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.50@8.40 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.50 @8. 00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Both  cows  and 
heifers*  proved  to  be  good  sellers  throughout 
the  week.  Receipts  were  by  no  means 
burdensome,  and  the  demand  was  quite 
brisk.  Early  in  the  week  prices  eased  off 
a  little  in  sympathy  with  the  break  on 
beef  steers,  but  the  loss  was  soon  regained 
as  a  result  of  free  buying  by  both  packers 


and  shippers.  At  the  close  of  the  week  the 
market  was-  a  little  stronger  than  on  the 
previous  Saturday,  and  as  high  as  It.  has 
been  at  any  time.  Bulls  were  pretty  good 
sellers  throughout,  but  veal  calves  showed 
an  Inclination  toward  weakness  and  on 
Saturday  were  25  cents  lower  than  the 
previous   week.     Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  heifers  $7.50(0)8.25 

Good   to   choice  cows   6.75(5>7.75 

Fair  to  good   grades   6.00  (5)  6.75 

Canner*   and   cutters   4.00@5.50 

Veal   calves    7.00(5)9.25 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   6.00(5)7.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  stock  cattle  and  feeders  was  very 
moderate,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
selling  interests  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well. 
The  weather  was  most  unpropit  ious  for 
handling  of  stock  cattle,  and  would-be 
buyers  were  kept  at  home  by  an  almost 
i  nntinuous  rainfall  and  heavy  country  roads. 
There  was  sufficient  speculative  demand  to 
keep  the  receipts  well  cleaned  up,  however. 
Prices  were  firm  most  of  the  time,  and 
especially  strong  the  first  of  the  week, 
remaining  throughout  in  about  the  same 
notches  as  prices  of  the  week  before. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to   prime   feeders  $7.75(3)8.25 

Good    to    choice    feeders   7.50(5)7.75 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.75(5)7.25 

Common   to  fair   feeders   6.25(5)6.75 

Stock    cows   and    heifers   6.00(5)7.25 

Hogs 

The  poor  condition  of  the  country  roads 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  get  stock 
to  market,  and  as  a  consequence  receipts 
were  less  than  for  any  week  this  year.  On 
Saturday  from  $8.85  to  $9.05  was  paid,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  market  values  were 
from  20  to  25  cents  higher  than  the  week 
before.  Below  are  given  the  prices  paid 
for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Mar.  7... $8. 70-80  $8.75-90  $8.75-85  $8,791/1 
Mar.  8...  8.75-85  8.80-95  S. 80-90  8.85 
Mar.  9...  8.65-85  8.80-95  8.75-90  8.8414 
Mar.  10...  8.50-82  8.75-95  8.75-80  8.81*4 
Mar.  11...  8.82-90  8.85-00  8.85-95  8.91 
Sheep 

The  week's  receipts  were  well  up  to  nor- 
mal. Lamb  prices  started  on  the  upward 
trend  and  by  the  middle  of  the  week 
reached  $9.10,  the  highest  point  since  May, 
1912,  when  $10.45  was  paid.  Most  of  the 
advance  was  on  heavy  offerings  and  shorn 
grades,  both  of  which  were  out  of  line  as 
compared  with  lambs  of  light  or  handy 
weight.  On  Thursday  almost  the  entire 
supply  came  in  soaking  wet  and  packers 
took  advantage  of  the  situation,  bidding 
35  and  40  cents  lower  than  on  Wednesday. 
Nothing  like  a  clearance  was  effected  until 
long  after  noon.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
lambs  were  unevenly  higher  than  the  Sat- 
urday   before,    quotations    showing    an  ad- 


The  World's  Best 
CORN  PLANTER 

NOW 

.00 


$ 


35 


0.  B.  Factory  or  Our  Warehouse  at 


Disc 
Openers 
and 

36-inch 
Wheels 
Extra 


Bloomington,  111. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 


or  4  Kernels 
ny  Desired  Distance 
Edge  or  Flat  Drop 

Absolutely  Positive  ^msss  gt>  LoujS)  Mo. 

Perfectly  Accurate 
2  Full  Sets  of  Plates 

No  matter  how  much  you  pay  for  a  Corn  Planter,  you  can't  get  as  good  a 
Planter  as  the  Flying  Dutchman,  which  now  sells  for  $35.00  Cash.  For  accuracy 
of  drop,  durability  and  general  satisfactory  work  you  can't  equal  it  at  any  price. 

The  reason  why  we  can  make  this  extremely  low  price  is  that  we  figured 
that  could  we  double  the  output  of  Our  Planter  department,  we  could  materially 
reduce  the  manufacturing  cost.  This  we  have  accomplished  and  have  kept  this 
department  running  continuously  since  corn  was  planted  last  year,  while  most 
other  factories  were  shut  down.  We  are  now  giving  YOU  the  benefit  of  our 
saving  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

"The  Planter  Without  A  Fault." 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Planter  is  known  by  the  army  of  farmers  who  are 
using  it  as  "The  Planter  Without  a  Fault."  It  actually  gives  faultless  service, 
year  after  year  under  any  conditions. 

It  drops  2,  3  or  4  kernels  in  a  hill  with  positive  and  unvarying  accuracy  and 
can  be  instantly  changed  from  one  to  another  while  the  planter  is  in  motion,  thus 
planting  the  proper  number  to  meet  varying  soil  conditions — insuring  a  big  crop. 

No  matter  how  slow  or  how  fast  you  drive,  the  seed  is  always  dropped  in  perfect 
check  and  never  scattered. 

It  is  very  simple  in  construction — a  small  boy  can  easily  understand  it — not  a 
thing  to  get  out  of  order  or  cause  delays — always  accurate  and  ready  for  use. 
It  is  so  well  made  that  it  will  last  longer  and  give  better  service  year  after  year  than  any  other  planter. 
Edge  drop  or  flat  drop —whichever  you  prefer — can  be  changed  instantly  by  simply  changing  the  plates 
or  can  be  instantly  changed  to  a  Drill  without  the  driver  leaving  his  seat. 

If  you  pay  more  than  $35.00  and  freight  for  a  Corn  Planter  you  are  simply  throwing  money  away 
because  you  can't  equal  the  Faultless  Flying  Dutchman  at  amy  price. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  showing  Planter  in  colors. 
Your|Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  sells  this  Planter.  Ask  to  see  it 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

DEPT.  60 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Disc  Furrow  Openers 
can  be  had  if  desired 
at  a  small  additional 
cost. 


vance  of  at  least  15  and  25  cents  and  in 
spots  a  little  more  than  that.  Competition 
was  limited  to  the  packers  all  the  week, 
as  feeder  buyers  showed  little  interest  in 
the  offerings.  The  trade  wis  poorly  sup- 
plied with  aged  sheep  and  yearlings,  and  as 
this  has  been  true  for  some  time  past, 
killers  were  in  urgent  need  of  muttons. 
Packers  were  good  competitors  for  any 
ewes,  wethers  or  yearlings  in  sight,  and 
showed  little  hesitation  in  paying  fully  50 
cents  more  than  the  previous  week.  Heavy 
ewes  are  now  selling  better  than  for  some 
time.  On  Friday  a  small  bunch  of  fed 
western  ewes  reached  $7.10,  the  record 
price  since  April,  1910,  when  $7.25  was  paid 
for  a  full  load.  Not  enough  wethers  and 
yearlings  were  offered  to  make  a  market, 
though  in  sympathy  with  ewes  they  would 
show  about  the  same  improvement.  Clos- 
ing quotations: 

LAMBS 

Good   to   choice   Mexicans  $8  75(3)9.00 

Fair   to   good   Mexicans   8.50(3)9.75 

Good  to  choice  westerns   8.35  @  8.65 

Fair  to  good  westerns   S. 15  Si)  8.35 

Feeders   7. 75® 8.35 

SHEEP 

Yearlings,    light   $7.75@8.00 

Yearlings,   heavy    7.50 @ 7.7a 

Wethers,  good  to  choice   7.15  @7.40 

Wethers,  fair  to  good   6.85(3)7.15 

Ewes,    good   to    choice   6.75 @7. 00 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   6.50(3)6.75 

Culls    and    bucks'   3.00(3)4.50 

CONDITION  OF  WHEAT 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  the  average  condition 
of  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  on 
April  1  was  01.6  per  cent  of  normal,  com- 
pared with  80.6  on  April  1,  1912,  83.3  on 
April  1,  1911,  and  a  ten-year  average  of 
86.3  for  April  1.  There  was  a  decline  in 
condition  from  December  1,  1912,  to  April 
1,  1913,  of  1.6  points,  against  an  average 
decline  in  that  period  for  the  past  ten 
years'  of  3.6  points.  For  Nebraska  the 
department  estimates  that  the  condition 
of  winter  wheat  on  April  1  was  92,  against 
93  on  the  same  date  last  year,  96  on  De- 
cember 1,  and  a  ten-year  average  on  April 
1  of  89.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  th.> 
condition  of  wheat  in  this  state  this  year 
was  lower  on  the  first  of  April  than  on  the 
same  date  last  year;  however,  the  decline  in 
1912  came  in  April,  it  will  be  remembered. 

LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

For  the  week  ending  April  12. 

The  closing  grand  rush  has  begun.  Within 
the  next  week  sine  die  adjournment  will 
occur.  The  preparations  for  this  event 
cannot  be  made  in  a  day.  The  house  began 
the  las't  of  the  week  by  killing  more  than 
500  bills,  in  various  stages  of  advancement, 
all  in  a  few  minutes  discussion  and  by  the 
adoption  of  a  mere  motion.  With  them 
went  much  previous'  work.  The  senate  has 
not  taken  this  step  openly,  but  in  effect 
has  done  so.  It  is  marking  time.  Most 
of  the  senate  files  have  been  disposed  of. 
and  the  upper  house  is  simply  forgetting 
to  take  up  house  bills.  This  attitude  is  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  more  rapid  work 
on  senate  bills  in  the  house. 

It  has  had  the  desired  effect.  House 
members  were  loath  to  see  pet  bills  killed 
ruthlessly  but  favored  it  rather  than  to 
see  other  pet  bills'  killed  for  want  of  action 
in  the  senate.  Nothing  but  senate  files  are 
now  being  considered  in  the  house.  Con- 
ference reports  will  mark  the  work  of  the 
closing  week  and  the  ultimate  hour  of  elos- 
ing  will  depend  on  whether  all  these  get 
together  and  have  their  reports  approved 
by  both  houses.  On  appropriation  bills  for 
general  maintenance  such  concurrence  must 
be  secured  and  both  houses  must  wait  until 
these  bills  are  ready  for  the  governor. 

The  university  question  at  this  moment 
promises  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  at  the 
very  close.  The  question  was  fought  out 
almost  a  month  ago  with  the  result  that 
the  senate  strongly  favored  removal  and  the 
house  opposed  it.  A  conference  committee 
named  has  been  unable  to  make  progress. 
It  may  be  that  the  deadlock  will  be  de- 
clared complete  and  nothing  will  be  done 
with  this  matter.  The  senate  conferees 
tried  to  secure  an  amendment  to  exclude 
saloons  within  three  blocks  of  the  campus. 
House  members  thought  they  saw  a  strat- 
egic movement  and  proposed  to  extend  the 
prohibition  to  five  miles.  Negotiations  were 
3t  once  called  off.  The  senate  is  still  hold- 
ing up  the  university  maintenance  appro- 
priation, but  this  must  be  settled  before 
adjournment  or  the  governor  will  call  an 
extra  session. 

The  senate  has  been  taking  it  easy  for 
a  week,  on  two  or  three  occasions'  adjourn- 
ing for  half  a  day  to  let  the  finance  com- 
mittee work.  At  other  times  it  considered 
the  mass  of  special  appropriations  and 
passed  favorably  upon  most  of  them.  Its 
policy  has  been  to  cut  down  the  special 
appropriations  and  to  increase  the  big 
maintenance  bills.  These  big  bills  will  be 
the  order  of  business*  early  in  the  closing 
week.  Conferences  upon  them  are  almost 
certain.  The  senate  passed  the  workmen's 
compensation  bill  by  a  big  majority,  the 
same  bill  having  been  turned  down  in  the 
house.  In  that  way  the  senate  put  it  up 
to  the  house  either  to  block  this  important 
movement  in  the  sifting  committee,  to  kill 
it  again  on  the  floor,  or  to  accept  it  after 
having  turned  it  down  once. 

The  biggest  conflict  in  the  senate  during 
the  week  was  over  the  anti-discrimination 
bill.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  house  made 
the  payment  of  a  better  price  in  one  place 
than  by  the  same  company  in  another, 
freight  rates  to  market  considered,  prima 
facie  evidence  of  discrimination  and  making 
the  violator  subject  to  ejectment  from  the 
state.  The  bill,  of  course,  was  directed  at 
such  companies  as  those  owning  a  string  of 
elevators.  The  senate  was  not  inclined  to 
accept  this  bill.  It  wanted  to  amend  so 
as  to  permit  of  meeting  competition  by  alSJ 
necessary  price.  Friends  of  the  bill  said 
that  amendment  would  kill  the  bill,  and 
after  long  argument  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected, the  bill  passed  and  sent  to  the 
governor.  The  house  then  passed  favor- 
ably upon  another  farmers'  elevator  bill 
requiring  all  elevators  doing  a  storage  busi- 
ness to  secure  a  county  license  at  $25  a 
year,  put  up  a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  and 
to  charge  one  cent  a  month  for  storage. 
The  measure  is  designed  to  stop  storage  for 
nothing,  and  ultimately  to  discourage  any 
storage.  Under  the  measure  grain  can  be 
held  not  more  than  fifteen  days. 
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The  house  was  a  wildly  excited  place 
throughout  the  week.  The  passage  of  two 
hig  bills,  each  consuming  two  days'  time, 
was  the  cause.  The  code  insurance  bill  was' 
fought  out  for  two  days  and  one  night  and 
Anally  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  to 
twenty-nine.  The  most  powerful  lobby  of 
insurance  men  in  years  consistently  but 
vainly  opposed  the  bill,  which  had  been 
drafted  by  the  state  statute  revision  com- 
mission. Its  course  through  the  house  was 
marked  by  a  scare  to  the  farmers'  mutuals 
of  the  state,  who  read  in  the  bill  signs 
that  would  indicate  their  undoing.  Dele- 
gations journeyed  to  the  legislature,  but  so 
far  as  known  each  became  satisfied  that  the 
measure  contained  nothing  for  them  to  fear. 


The  Omaha  water  district  bill  was  the 
other  bone  of  contention.  Debate  on  its 
provisions  was  marked  by  the  washing  of 
political  linen  of  the  metropolis.  Although 
this  bill  affected  only  the  one  county,  great 
interest  was  manifest  by  members  from 
every  part  of  the  state.  A  three  months' 
fight  over  it  had  served  to  line  up  every- 
body on  one  side  or  the  other.  At  first 
shippers  of  stock  were  Interested  because 
the  bill  proposed  to  refuse  the  stockyards 
of  South  Omaha  a  right  to  pump  their  own 
water  in  place  of  using  city  water.  Ship- 
pers preferred  that  water  because  their 
stock  would  fill  better  on  well  water  than 
on  the  murky  waters  of  the  Missouri.  The 
members  representing  these  shippers  forced 
the  provision  into  the  bill  allowing  the 
stockyards  to  remain  independent.  An 
effort  by  the  Douglas  county  delegation  to 
force  the  defeat  of  that  provision  served 
only  to  strengthen  the  bill,  and  it  passed 
by  a  vote  of  sixty-six  to  twenty-seven. 


Road  legislation  consisted  in  the  killing 
of  the  advisory  state  highway  commission, 
a  principle  which  members  have  been  try- 
ing to  establish  for  several  sessions.  This 
commission  received  no  pay  and  no  expense 
money,  but  it  was  not  acceptable  to  most 
of  the  farmer  members  because  they  feared 
it  would  be  but  the  start  of  a  plan  taking 
away  their  local  control  over  road-making. 
This  attitude  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
favorable  consideration  of  a  more  funda- 
mental change  than  the  highway  commis- 
sion idea.  This  was  the  bill  by  Trumble 
of  Sherman  abolishing  the  elective  road 
overseers,  and  placing  them  as  appointive 
officers  under  the  county  commissioners,  and 
also  putting  all  road  funds  in  the  hands'  of 
the  county  board  to  be  used  as  most  needed. 

The  house  passed  the  senate  bill  per- 
mitting and  requiring  railway  companies 
to  furnish  round-trip  passes  to  each  stock- 
man accompanying  one  or  more  oars  of 
stock  to  market.  The  present  law  forbids 
such  a  round-trip  pas's  unless  at  least  two 
cars  of  stock  are  sent  by  the  same  shipper. 
The  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  all  school 
lands  of  the  state  was  killed.  It  was  backed 
by  western  members,  where  considerable 
tracts  are  located.  The  same  proposition 
has  been  done  to  death  by  every  legisla- 
ture of  recent  years'.  The  idea  prevails 
that  school  lands  are  good  investments 
for  the  permanent  school  fund. 


SHORTHORNS  AVERAGE  $169 

The  sale  of  Hon  A.  C.  Shallenberger  at 
Alma,  Nebraska  on  the  10th  was  unusually 
good  considering  the  fact  that  a  severe 
snow  storm  practically  eliminated  local  at- 
tendance of  parties  within  automobile  driv- 
ing distance.  The  attendance  from  abroad 
was  large  and  the  presence  of  so  many 
Nebraska  breeders  was-  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
^landing  of  ex-Governor  Shallenberger  in 
the  Shorthorn  breeding  fraternity  and  to  the 
prominence  and  influence  of  his  great  herd 
of  Shorthorn  cattle.  The  bulls  sold  in  this 
sale  were  a  strong  lot  of  blue-blooded 
youngsters  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
selling  prices  for  them  indicate.  F.  C. 
Firme  &  Sons,  Hastings,  Nebraska,  bought 
the  top  bull — Lot  10 — Watchword  by  Imp. 
Scottish  Sentinel,  dam  Imp.  Maude  44th  by 
I.ovat  Star.  This  eleven  months  old  rich 
red  youngs'ter  is  of  show  calibre  and  Is  the 
best  bull  ever  put  in  service  in  the  good 
herd  to  which  he  goes.  His  half  brother 
— Lot  1  in  the  sale.  Star  Attraction  by  Imp. 
Scotch  Eank — was  one  of  the  good  roan 
yearlings  to  sell  this  season  and  was  a  gift 
at  $2S0.  He  goes  to  the  herd  of  Finney 
Brothers,  McCool  Junction,  Nebraska.  The 
selling  of  this  class  of  bulls  will  bring  wide 
publicity  and  much  attention  to  any  herd 
and  Mr.  Shallenberger  has  made  the  pro- 
duction of  this  class  of  bulls  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  his  Shorthorn  business. 
Lot  47.  King  of  Diamonds,  a  five-year-old 
show  bull  by  Imp.  Diamond  Rex,  was  a 
good  buy  at  $395,  going  to  J.  H.  Harper. 
Bennett.  Nebraska.  Under  good  conditions 
of  weather  these  cattle  would  have  sold 
higher  but  prices  obtained  were  satisfactory 
and  Mr.  Shallenberger  appreciates  the  good 
support  given.  Col.  F.  M.  Woods  conducted 
the  sale  and  certainly  is  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  sale.  Lots  1 
to  10  inclusive  and  Lot  47  are  bulls: 

1 —  Finney   Bros.,    McCool   Junction .  $280  . 00 

2 —  Bert    Moore,    Bartley   240.00 

3—  Dr.  G.  R.   Young,   Omaha   220.00 

5 —  E.  W.  Crossgrove  &  Son,  Farnam  130.00 

6 —  George  Lyon,  Nelson   145.00 

7—  John    Peckman,    Crete   1G5.00 


-C.    M.    Bobbitt,    Alma.'   110.  On 

-R.    C.    Firme.    Hastings   400.  On 

-Byron    Parrish,    Alma   250.00 

-Frank   Freeouf,   Wilber   180.00 

-Barney  Kauk,  Alma   215.00 

-E.  W.  Crossgrove  &  Son   240.00 

-Finney  Bros   205.00 

-Joe  Alter,  Alma   100.00 

-Dr.    G.    R.    Young   155.00 

-Dr.    G.    R.    Young   220.  no 

-P.   M.    Everson,   Alma   125.00 

-Dr.    G.    R.    Young.....   ISO .  00 

-Frank  Freeouf    170.00 

-Dr.    G.    R.    Young   130.00 

-Frank  Freeouf    140.  On 

-George  Wertz,   Alma   190.00 

-H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt   160.00 

-Frank    Freeouf    160.00 

Freeouf    135 -.00 

Freeouf    115.00 

Lyon    165.00 

Freeouf    145.00 

Lyon    150.00 

Lyon    145.00 

-C.    M.    Bobbitt.  !   200.00 

-William    Everson,    Alma   120.00 

-Frank    Freeouf    160.00 

-Byron    Parrish    115.00 

-J.    M.    Everson   135.00 

-Bert    Moore    120.00 

-Dr.  G.  R.  Young   120.00 

-L.  Middaugh.   Alma   100.00 

-L.  Middaugh   100.00 

-L.  Middaugh   100.00 

-George   Lyon    53.00 

-George  Lyon    53.00 

-J.  H.  Harper,   Bennett   395.00 


-Frank 
-Frank 
-George 
-Frank 
-George 
-George 


ADVANTAGE  OF  LISTING 

We  are  aware  that  many  farmers 
will  say  at  once  that  the  heading  of 
this  squib  involves  an  error,  because 
there  is  no  advantage  in  listing  over 
surface-planting.  Nevertheless,  listed 
corn  seems  to  withstand  drouth  the 
better,  and  that  is  the  advantage  to 
which  we  here  refer.  Briefly,  we 
believe  the  reason  for  that  to  be  as 
follows: 

A  young  corn  plant  throws  out  a 
whorl  of  roots  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground;  the 
depth  of  this  root-crown  is  not  influ- 
enced by  the  depth  at  which  the  seed 
was  planted.  Now,  in  listed  corn  the 
root-crown  forms  as  far  below  the 
bottom  of  the  lister  furrow  as  the 
root-crowns  of  surface-planted  corn 
form  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Then  as  the  lister  furrows  are  filled 
up  in  the  course  of  cultivation  the 
root-crowns  of  the  plants  are  buried 
deeper  and  deeper,  until  when  laid  by 
they  are  as  much  deeper  in  the 
ground  than  those  of  surface-planted 
corn  as  the  depth  of  the  listing.  This 
means  that  the  root-crowns  will  be 
better  protected  from  heat  and  drouth. 

The  roots  of  surface-planted  corn 
run  outward  and  downward  from  the 
hills,  and  midway  between  the  rows 
are  about  as  far  below  the  surface 
as  the  roots  of  listed  corn;  but  near 
the  hill  they  are  much  shallower,  as 
we  have  already  explained.  For  this 
reason  the  roots  of  surface-planted 
corn  are  much  more  subject  to  in- 
jury from  cultivation  than  the  roots 
of  listed  corn,  and  do  not  have  so 
deep  a  soil  covering  to  protect  them 
from  heat  and  drouth.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  advantage,  where 
the  type  of  soil  and  the  lay  of  the 
land  permit,  of  planting  corn  in  a 
furrow  to  be  filled  in  later. 


POINT  ROWS 

We  have  this  letter  from  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hatch  of  Coffey  county,  Kansas:  "For 
this  week,  the  first  one  in  many  years, 
I  will  not  be  able  to  send  in  my 
regular  letter.  .My  father  died  yester- 
day, the  best  father  that  ever  a  fellow 
had.  Never  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life  did  he  speak  an  unkind  or  a 
harsh  word  to  me."  This  explains  the 
absence  of  "Point  Rows"  from  the 
paper  this  week.  We  extend  to  Mr. 
Hatch  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
Nebraska  Farmer  family. 


A  farmer's  time  is  worth  several 
dollars  an  hour  when  sows  are  far- 
rowing —  providing  it  is  spent  with 
the  sows. 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTU  RAL  PRODUCTS 

The  average  of  prices  received  by  producers  of  the  United  States  for  staple  crops 
Increased  0.3  per  cent  from  March  1  to  April  1.  which  compares  with  an  increase  of 
6  0  per  cent  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  an  average  increase  of  2.1  per  cent  during 
March  of  the  past  five  years.  On  April  1  prices  of  staple  crops  averaged  about  25.9 
per  cent  lower  than  on  like  date  of  1912,  3.7  per  cent  lower  than  in  1911,  18.2  per  cent 
lower  than  1910,  and  13.0  per  cent  lower  than  1909,  on  like  date.  The  average  prices 
received  by  producers  of  the  United  States  for  articles  named,  on  dates  indicated, 
according  to  reports  made  by  correspondents  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  as  follows: 


Apr.  1 
1913 

Corn,  per  bushel  Cents  53.7 

Wheat,  per  bushel  Cents  79.1 

Oats,  per  bushel  Cents  33.1 

Flaxseed,   per  bushel  Cents  113.6 

Potatoes,    per    bushel  Cents  50.3 

Butter,    per   pound  Cents  27.6 

Chickens,   per   pound  Cents 

Eggs,  per  dozen  Cents 

Hay,    per   ton  Dollars' 


Hogs,  per  100  pounds  

Beef  cattle,  per  100  pounds  ... 
Veal  calves,  per  100  pounds.  .  .  . 

Sheep,  per  100  pounds  

Lambs,   per  100  pounds  

Apples,    per  bushel  

Alfalfa,   per  bushel  

Wool    (unwashed)    per  pound 


11.6 
16.4 
11.15 
Mar.  15 
1913 
$7.62 
5.88 
7.49 
4.97 
6.56 
.82 
8. 19 
.184 


Mar.  1 
1913 
52 .  2 
80.6 
33.1 
119.0 
52.0 
27.5 
11.1 
19.4 
11.34 
Feb.  15 
1913 
$7.17 
5.55 
7.23 
4.63 
6.34 
.78 
8.15 
.187 


Apr.  1 
1912 
71.1 
92.5 
52.0 
191.3 
117.1 
26.1 
10.8 
17. S 
16.79 
Mar.  15 
1912 
$5.94 
4.75 
6.11 
4.12 
5.38 
1 .04 


.169 


Apr.  1 
1911 
49.7 
S3. 8 
32.3 
234.6 
55.5 
22.6 
10. S 
14  .9 
11 .89 
Mar.  15 
1911 
$6.74 
4.66 
6.48 
4.45 
5.49 
J. 25 

.168 


Apr.  1 
1910 
65.5 
104.5 
45.6 
193.9 
47.4 
25.8 
11.9 
18.6 
12.73 
Mar.  15 
1910 
$8.93 
4.87 
6.59 
5.  64 
7.37 
1  .14 
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Keep  Them 
Working 

Keep  them  in  prime  condition.  Cure 
the  spavin,  ringbone,  thoroughpin,  splint, 
curb,  swelling  or  other  ailment  before  it 
causes  complete  lameness. 

Webster's  Absorbent  Liniment 

is  the  guaranteed  remedy  for  all  those  troubles  which  sooner  or  later  cause 
a  horse  to  break  down. 

Our  Guaranty  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  ever  made.  If  you're  not  satisfied  with 
results,  your  druggist  gives  you  your  money  back  without  argument.  Price  $100 
for  large  bottle. 

Webster's  Gall  Salve  is  an  antisepic  healing  ointment  for  galls, 
wounds,  cuts  and  sores  on  animals.      Keep  a  box  on  hand.  2.5c. 

Write  for  pamphlet  which  tells  how  to  treat  the  different  causes  oflameness.  Webster 

Chemical  Company,  Dept. 403     St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Buy   it   of   Your  Druggist. 


R.  C.  Firme  &  Sons    A.  A.  Stone 

Annual  Combination  Sale  of  High  Class 

Shorthorn  Cattle 


At  Tanner's  Barn  in: 


Hastings,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  April  23 


Fifteen  Big,  Toppy 
Herd  Heading  Bulls 


Twenty-five  Out- 
standing Females 
of  Producing  Ages 


Forty  Valuable  Shorthorns 

R.  C.  FIRME  &  SONS,  HASTINGS,  NEBRASKA,  and  A.  A.  STONE.  HAN- 
SEN. NEBRASKA,  are  breeders  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  Shorthorns  whose 
standing  In  the  business  Is  high  and  has  been  attained  by  producing  and  selling 
good  seed  cattle  upon  the  merits  of  the  cattle  and  at  prices  that  give  a  wide 
margin  of  profit  to  the  purchaser.  For  their  annual  combination  sale  this  year 
they  have  selected  forty  head  of  the  choicest  surplus  young  stock  that  the  two 
herds  contain.  Messrs.  Firme  &  Sons  consign  fourteen  coming-two-year-old 
heifers  that  they  dislike  to  part  with;  a  number  of  good  cows  that  are  regular 
breeders,  many  having  calves  at  foot;  and  a  grand  lot  of  herd-heading  bull-. 
The  bulls  and  young  heifers  represent  intense  Choice  Goods  breeding  through 
Roan  Goods  and  Improved  Goods.  Both  are  grandsons  of  Imp.  Choice  Goods. 
The  dams  are  of  popular  Scotch  breeding  by  such  bulls  as  Crown  Secret,  Scottish 
Archer,  Parkdale  Champion  (one  of  the  best  sires  of  the  breed  I,  Baron  Surmise 
and  Imp.  Prince  Oderic.  The  cows  in  this:  herd  are  heavy  milkers  and  regular 
producers.  Attractions  from  this  consignment  are  Rosetta,  a  beautiful  Roan 
Goods  heifer;  Lady  Violet,  a  heavy  milking  cow  by  Parkdale  Champion  with 
heifer  calf  at  foot  by  Impioved  Goods;  Merry  Queen,  a  grand  Scotch  heifer  by 
Victor  Archer;  Sweet  Lady,  a  promising  young  cow  by  Crown  Secret  with  heifer 
calf  at  foot  by  Improved  Goods;  Ollie  Jane,  a  big  fine  cow  by  Scottish  Archer  with 
Imp.  Goods  show  bull  calf  at  foot;  Daisy  Kuper  by  Baron  Surmise  with 
-how  heifer  calf  at  foot  by  the  great  Baron  Sultan  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan; 
and  the  following  good  young  bulls:  True  Goods,  a  thick,  beefy  fellow  by  Roan 
Goods;  Choice  Sultan  by  Imp.  Goods,  dam  by  Scottish  Archer,  a  promising  show 
calf;  Forest  Count,  a  smooth-turned,  good  herd-heading  sort  by  Improved  Goods; 
Prince  of  Goods  by  Impro.ved  Goods;  Real  Goods  by  Improved  Goods  and  out  of  a 
heavy-milking  dam,  and  Secret  Goods  by  Improved  Goods.  This  is  the  most 
valuable  lot  of  cattle  ever  sold  from   Firme  &  Sons'  herd. 

A.  A.  Stone  has  graded  his  herd  to  a  point  of  individual  excellence  and 
breeding  that  strikes'  the  scrupulous  buyer  forcefully.  The  present  foundation 
herd  is  of  show  character  and  modern  type,  representing  strongly  the  great 
Scotch  bulls  Imp.  Diamond  Rex,  Imp.  Scofch  Bank.  Victor's  Duke  and  Champion 
Goods.  His  consignment  to  this  sale  conforms  to  and  meets  up  with  the  high 
standaid  of  cattle  that  Firme  &  Sons  are  putting  in  and  help  to  make  it  one  of 
the  attractive  Shorthorn  offerings.  Some  of  the  attractions  from  this  consignment 
are  Diamond  Goods,  a  strong  bred  heifer  good  enough  for  any  herd,  by  the  show 
bull  Diamond  Jubilee  by  Imp.  Diamond  Rex;  Champion  Girl,  one  of  the  best 
milkers  in  the  herd  with  choice  heifer  calf  at  foot:  Extra  Goods,  a  smooth 
heifer  from  the  great  milking  cow  Virginia  Dare;  Gem  s  Champion,  a  choicely 
bred  young  bull  out  of  the  Imp.  Diamond  Rex  show  heifer  Gem  of  The  Season, 
winner  of  fourth  at  Lincoln  and  second  at  Denver  in  calf  class:  Ted  Champion,  a 
promising  youngster  out  of  a  Tea  Rose-Be-t  of  Goods  dam;  Bloomy  Champion 
by  Champion  Goods,  a  good  calf  and  from  a  strong  breeding  family;  Acorn,  a 
fine  cow  from  the  cow  Western  Acorn,  and  Bloomy  Girl,  one  of  the  individual 
attractions  of  the  sale  by  Champion  Goods  and  out  of  a  daughter  of  Imp.  Dia- 
mond Rex.  These  cattle  will  please.  They  are  worth  much  for  improvement  in 
a  herd  or  for  foundation  purposes,  and  buyers  will  make  by  patronizing  this  sale. 
Send  for  catalog.  Attend  the  sale.  Cattle  will  bear  clo  e  inspection. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS — 

R.  C.  Firme  &  Sons,  Hastings,  Neb. 
A.  A.  Stone  Hansen,  Neb. 


COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  AUCT. 


H.  C.  MeKELVIE,  FIELDMAN,  NEB.  FARMER 


THIS  SALE  CAN  EASILY  BE  REACHED  FROM  THE  GEORGE  ALLEN 
&  SONS'  SALE,  SOUTH  OMAHA,  APRIL  22. 


Duroc  Fall  Male  Pips 

Fall  boars   sired  by  a  grandson   of  ECHO 
TOP.     Thev   are    good.     Price    $2  5. 
GEORGE    SCHMAL  LEXINGTON.  NEB. 


Apr. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Shorthorns 

22 — George     Allen,  Lexington, 
Sale  at  "South  Omaha,  Neb. 


Neb. 


SAN0SEN 


KILLS  WORMS 
IN  HOGS 


Gets  the  worms  every  time.  One  or  two 
doses  enough  for  a  lifetime,  for  it  de- 
stroys all  eggs,  as  well  as  worms.  Concen- 
trated (no  filler),  powerful — one  oz.  enough 
for  •_>;■■>  hogs.  Non-poisonous,  except  I"  large 
dose-.    Send  for  free  descriptive  folder. 

DOWNS   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  22  Bloomfleld,  Neb. 
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ThcWeakcslLink 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  THE  GATE  THE  STRONGEST 
SPOT  IN  YOUR  FENCE  BY  USING  THE 

Cyclone  Victor  Gate 

HEAVILY  GALVANIZED 

High-carbon,  tubular  steel,  unbreakable  frames. 

Lar?c.  heavily-galvanized,  rust-proof  wire  fabric 
wrapped  on  the  frames— no  holes  in  the  frame  to 
weaken  it  — Double  raise  device;  automatic  stock- 
proof  lstch;  adjustable  stretcher  bar;  and  other 
important  exclusive  features. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  OTHERS  not  as  good. 
Guaranteed  for  life. 

CYCLONE  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 
is  built  in  various  designs  for  durability  as  well  as 
beauty.  Rust  and  Sag  Proof;  easy  to  put  up  and 
cheaper  than  wood.  Your  dealer  has  them— See  him 
Cyclone  Fence  o» —  °f  w,ile  us  ,or  Free 

Co.,  Dcpt  79 
.  Waukegan, 
'  HI. 


Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


I Made  of  1  6*B  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
H^i^Hg^  and  wear  proof.  Strongest,  best 
^^^S^ffv^sJHfe^  look  nu  and  longest  wearing 
ii^^Bl'T'^^n.^'10  world. 


You 

Can  Get  One  Sold  on  30 

p     "■  '  V,  Days  Trial. 

I  ]  J  Guaranteed  by 

iigigi|iyiDit!f  $10,OOO.Bond 


You  take  no  chances. 
'  We  ship  the  gates.  We  let 
you  try  them,  test  them, 
compare  them  with  any 
other  at  any  price.  If  they  are 
|  not  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

|  Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middleman's  profit.  That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of 
Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  Offer. 
I  Our  proposition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  introduce. 
Standard  Mfg.  Co. Main  St., Cedar  Falls, la. 


HOG  FENCE 

I A  C  Inches  4  A  cents 
fcOblgh      It  a  rod 

100  other  styles  of  Hog, 
Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Buy  from  factory  direct 
and  save  dealers  profit. 
Large  Catalogue  FREE. 

KITSEUMAN  BROS. 
Box  44      M  uncle,  Ind 


Road  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 


PAINT 
SERVICE 
EPENDS  O 
HE  CLIMATE  t 


The  old  idea  that ' '  paint  was  paint, ' '  and  that  any 
paint  was  good  for  any  climate, was  changed  when  we 
discovered  that  climatic  conditions  did  affect  paint  very 
seriously  unless  the  paint  was  made  to  suit  the  climate. 

It  has  been  proved  that  paints  which  are  not  prepared  to  meet 
climatic  conditions  will  crack,  check  and  peel  off — giving  poor, 
uneconomical  service.    To  avoid  paint  troubles,  and  losses,  use 

Lincoln  Climatic  Paint 

Made  on  four  formulas — to  suit  the  damp,  medium,  dry  or  very  dry 
sections  of  this  country.  Look  at  the  map,  showing  prevailing  climatic 
conditions  in  each  section — showing  you  the  paint  you  ought  to  buy. 

Lincoln  Climatic  Paint  Book — FREE 

— tells  about  our  discovery  of  the  greatest  fact  the  paint  industry  has  ever 
known — shows  why  it  pays  to  buy  only  the  paint  that  suits  your  climate. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lincoln  Climatic  Paints — also  for  Lincoln  Floor 
Paints,  Lincoln  Enamels,  Lincoln  Carriage  and  Automobile  Paints, 
Lin-Co-Lac  for  furniture  and  inside  finish,  Lincoln  Walamo  for  a  fine 
washable  wall  finish.  There's  a  Lincoln  Paint,  Varnish,  Stain,  Enamel 
or  Finish  for  every  surface,  old  or  new,  indoors  or  outdoors. 

Write  fcr  free  ccpy  of  "Home  Painting  Jobs — How  to  Do  Them."  It 
will  help  you  with  the  little  painting  and  decorating  jobs  that  make  the 
home  attractive  and  render  housework  easier. 

LINCOLN  PAINT  &  COLOR  CO., 

Dept.  28  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

^Factories:    Lincoln,  Nebraska;    Dallas,  Texas 


Why  Incubator  Chicks  Die 


The  took  entitled.  The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  why  Incubator  chicks  die, 
will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mall,  to  anyone  sending  us  the  names  of 
7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  Incubators,  This  book  can  save  you  1100  this 
summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The  cause  and  tells 
Of  a  cure,    BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOB  THE  NAMES. 


RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY 


BLACKWELL,  OKLAHOMA 


POULTRY 


pGGS  FOR  HATCHINp 

From  2 1  leading  Varieties  of  Chickens  WM 

AYE  BROS.,  box  e,  Blair,  Neb. W 


t 


KEEP 
YOUR 


Chickens  Healthy  with  Germikil 

(the  Great  Roup  and  White  Diarrhoea  Remedy) 

catalog  AYE  BROS., 


Box  6 
BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.   There's  much  news  in  them. — S.  R.  McKelvie. 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Precautions  Against  Drowning 

Many  a  promising  young  chick  has 
met  an  untimely  death  in  open  water 
vessels.  The  smaller  breeds  are 
especially  active  and  curious  and 
inclined  to  investigate  the  contents 
of  every  pail  and  box  they  come  to, 
and  nothing  of  this  sort  should  be 
left  open.  A  neighbor  bad  a  large 
number  of  good  sized  chicks  smoth- 
ered in  an  ordinary  fourteen-quart 
milk  can  that  had  been  left  with  a 
little  wheat  in  the  bottom.  The 
chicks  flew  to  the  top  and  down  in, 
but  could  not  fly  out,  and  they  kept 
piling  up  in  there  until  the  can  was 
nearly  half  full  and  the  under  ones 
smothered.  The  same  thing  often 
happens  with  a  pail  of  water  left 
open. 

Keep  water  fountains  scattered 
about  so  that  the  thirsty  young 
chicks  "can  find  water  whenever  they 
need  it  without  trying  to  get  a  drink 
from  tubs  or  water  tanks.  Gallon 
tin  cans  or  stone  jars  make  exce'lent 
fountains,  filled  and  inverted  in  a 
slightly  larger  shallow  pan.  The  can 
may  have  the  edge  dented  to  let 
water  down  as  it  is  used  out  of  the 
pan,  but  the  jar  must  have  a  small 
stick  under  one  edge  to  raise  it 
slightly.  If  these  are  readily  tipped 
over,  use  an  old-style  milk  crock  in- 
verted over  the  lid  of  a  lard  can  or 
anything  that  is  large  enough. 

One  virtue  of  these  fountains  is 
that  they  can  be  scalded  or  scoured 
out  whenever  necessary-  Excellent 
galvanized  and  stoneware  fountains 
are  on  sale  at  any  hardware  store, 
but  these  home-made  ones  are  just 
as  good  if  the  others  are  not  on 
hand.  For  the  little  fellows  use  to- 
mato cans  inverted  in  saucers  or  tin 
lids  of  proper  size.  Any  of  them 
keep  the  water  clean  and  prevent 
the  drowning  of  chicks. 


Watch  for  Lice  and  Mites 

The  mite  question  does  not  become 
an  important  one  in  the  minds  of 
poultry  keepers  until  warm  weather 
brings  them  out  in  swarms  to  begin 
their  "pestering,"  but  the  ordinary 
hen  louse  goes  right  on  with  its  work 
in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer, 
though  probably  not  so  actively  in 
cold  weather.  However,  unless  some- 
thing has  been  done  to  check  them, 
they  are  usually  on  hand  in  large 
numbers  to  welcome  the  hatching 
chicks  and  transfer  their  activities 
to  them,  to  the  detriment  of  the  little 
fellows  who  need  all  their  vitality 
to  make  a  good  start  in  life. 

See  that  the  sitting  hen  is  well 
freed  from  lice  before  the  eggs  begin 
to  hatch.  During  the  first  week  of 
incubation  use  insect  powder  or  any 
good  louse  powder  freely,  with  a  little 
grease  just  below  the  vent  and  around 
the  head.  When  the  chicks  hatch 
examine  the  hen  for  lice,  and  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  put  a 
drop  of  clear  grease  on  each  little 
head  and  a  little  more  on  the  hen  as 
before.  Do  not  use  powder  until  the 
chicks  are  older. 

Then,  if  mites  were  on  the  premises 
the  previous  season,  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  them  in  the  coops,  no 
matter  if  the  coops  are  free  from 
them  (or  apparently  so)  when  the 
chicks  are  put  in.  Mites  manage  to 
migrate  from  place  to  place  in  some 
fashion  (probably  on  the  bodies  of 
birds  or  other  fowls)  and  coops  are 
swarming  with  them  and  the  chicks 
pale  from  loss  of  blood  before  their 
presence  is  suspected.  If  there  are 
or  have  been  mites  on  the  place  there 
is  need  of  watchfulness.  They  don't 
freeze  out  and  they  are  difficult  to 
drive  out.  Complete  extermination  is 
the  only  way  to  freedom. 


A  Question  of  Breeding 

What  are  the  heaviest  fowls  when 
fully  grown?  Are  they  the  Light 
Brahmas?  Also  please  tell  me  what 
the  Mottled  Anconas  are  and  how 
they  compare  with  other  poultry  in 
size,  color  and  weight. — Reader. 

Light  Brahmas  are  the  heaviest  as 
a  breed,  but  Cochins  are  a  close  sec- 
ond. Orpingtons  are  the  heaviest  of 
the  smooth-shanked  fowls. 

Anconas  might  just  as  well  be 
called  mottled  Leghorns,  since  the 
Standard  description,  except  as  to 
plumage,  is  exactly  the  same  as  for 
Leghorns.  There  is  no  standard 
weight,  but  Anconas  are  about  the 


same  size,  as  Single  Comb  White  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  averaging  somewhat 
larger  than  most  Brown  Leghorns 
and  the  rose-comb  varieties  of  the 
buff  and  white.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Leghorns  differ  greatly  in 
size  according  to  their  breeding, 
some  strains  being  much  larger  than 
others,  and  the  single-comb  varieties 
average  larger  than  the  rose  combs. 
Anconas  are  black  with  about  one 
feather  in  five  tipped  with  white,  giv- 
ing them  a  mottled  appearance. 


Protect  the  Skunks 

During  the  past  winter  the  fur  of 
skunks  has  been  very  high  in  price. 
Is  there  any  successful  way  whereby 
these  animals  can  be  penned  up  and 
kept  through  the  summer  season?  We 
usually  kill  a  good  many  of  them  in 
the  course  of  a  summer,  and  as  the 
fur  is  not  salable  after  April  1  we 
would  like  to  know  of  an  inexpensive 
way  of  keeping  them  until  the  market 
opens. — Reader. 

Skunks  are  in  some  places  bred  for 
their  skins.  It  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible to  pen  the  animals  you  catch  by 
making  an  inclosure  of  poultry  net- 
ting, covering  the  floor  as  well  as  the 
sides  and  top  with  it,  so  that  they 
could  neither  climb  nor  dig  out.  A 
small  cement  cave  would  furnish  a 
hiding  place.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  confinement 
they  would  have  to  be  fed,  and  the 
question  is  whether  it  would  pay  on 
a  small  scale. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  in 
destroying  skunks  farmers  destroy 
their  friends,  for  skunks  live  largely 
on  the  insects,  their  larvae,  and 
rodents  that  are  harmful  to  field 
crops  and  grasses.  Only  occasionally 
does  one  find  its  way  to  the  poultry 
houses  and  so  becomes  a  pest  that 
must  be  destroyed. 


Deadhead  Roosters 

In  an  .  article  dealing  with  poultry 
and  egg  conditions  in  the  south  this 
statement  occurs:  "Official  statistics 
show  that  the  loss  on  eggs  in  this 
country  is  $45,000,000  a  year,  and  that 
the  south  has  more  than  her  share 
of  this  loss." 

Think  of  it  in  words — forty-five 
million  dollars!  Why,  the  saving  of 
that  avoidable  loss  (for  most  of  it  is 
avoidable)  would  enable  us  to  estab- 
lish institutions  that  would  take  care 
of  all  the  unfortunates  in  the  country. 
It  wruld  provide  a  mothers'  pension 
fund  or  a  child-saving  fund  that 
would  mean  everything  to  our  nation. 
Talk  about  taking  up  collections  for 
the  saving  of  the  heathen!  Why  not 
begin  a  philanthropic  work  by  saving 
the  losses  that  occur  in  this  way  and 
giving  the  surplus  thus  made  (which 
of  course  we  don't  need  else  we 
wouldn't  throw  it  away)  for  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  from  lack  of 
the  very  food  we  are  wasting? 

Forty-five  million  dollars  worse 
than  thrown  away  each  year  because 
of  negligence  and  carelessness  as 
well  as  lack  of  knowledge,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  producer,  but  also 
of  the  various  people  handling  eggs, 
which  takes  in  the  huckster,  the 
village  grocer,  the  transportation 
companies,  and  to  some  extent,  per- 
haps, the  commission  aad  storage 
houses.  Since  the  greatest  loss  is  on 
account  of  heating,  perhaps  there  is 
more  liability  to  that,  and  for  a  longer 
season,  in  the  south  than  in  the  cooler 
sections,  but  the  losses  in  our  own 
climate  run  up  into  millions. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  a 
week's  exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
from  86  to  91  degrees  is  equal  to 
three  days  under  a  setting  hen.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  eggs  are  often 
kept  at  the  farm  for  days  when  the 
temperature  varies  from  80  to  100 
degrees,  then  carried  to  town  on  a 
warm  afternoon  in  a  crate  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  unloaded 
in  a  warm  grocery  store  and  kept 
there  tor  a  day  or  more,  then  taken 
to  the  station  and  left  standing  on 
the  platform  for  half  an  hour  or  much 
longer  in  a  broiling  sun,  and  perhaps 
loaded  finally  into  a  hot  car  where 
the  temperature  is  maintained  is  it 
any  wonder  eggs  go  bad? 

Is  it  any  wonder,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  life  process  begins  some- 
where between  85  and  90  degrees, 
that  there  is  a  prodigious  loss  in 
fertile  eggs  between  the  farm  and  the 
commission  house  in  warm  weather? 
What  is  the  remedy?  There  is  a  con- 
clusive answer  in  two  words:  In- 
fertile eggs. 

Infertile  eggs  come  out  of  the 
incubator  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
practically  unchanged  (except  as  the 
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heat  has  made  the  white  somewhat 
watery)  after  having  been  subjected 
to  a  continuous  heat  of  103  degrees 
or  more.  That  being  true,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  they  would  stand  the 
lower  and  variable  degrees  of  heat 
for  a  week  or  two  without  any  per- 
ceptible change. 

In  the  fertile  eggs,  subjected  to 
this  varying  heat,  the  germ,  which 
begins  growth  the  first  time  it  is 
warmed  up,  dies  when  a  fairly  regular 
heat  is  not  maintained,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  germ  dies  decay  begins  and 
the  egg  is  unfit  for  use  in  a  very  short 
time.  There  is  where  the  enormous 
loss  comes  in,  and  the  elimination 
of  the  fertile  egg  from  the  markets 
lies  the  remedy. 

Get  rid  of  all  male  birds  as  soon 
as  the  hatching  season  is  over.  They 
are  deadheads  all  the  rest  of  the 
year — profit-consumers  on  the  farm 
and  profit-reducers  in  their  influence 
on  the  egg  market.  If  they  are  valu- 
able enough  to  keep  until  another 
year  they  are  worth  making  a  pen 
for,  and  if  they  are  not  they  are 
several  degrees  worse  than  useless. 
The  hens  will  lay  better  without  their 
presence  in  the  flock.  That  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  by  several  ex- 
periment stations. 

In  the  laying  contests  where  hens 
make  records  of  200  eggs  per  year 
and  over,  no  male  birds  are  allowed 
because  their  very  presence  is  con- 
sidered detrimental.  Besides,  they 
are  voracious  feeders  and  the  food 
they  consume  in  a  year  would  main- 
tain two  hens.  Listen:  Suppose 
they  eat  but  half  a  pint  of  grain  a 
day;  how  much  would  that  amount 
to  in  a  year?  Nearly  three  bushels. 
Figure  it  up  for  yourself. 

Now  figure  the  other  side.  On  the 
market  a  rooster  will  bring  4  or  5 
cents  per  pound,  or  30  or  40  cents  for 
a  seven-pound  bird;  perhaps  only  25 
cents.  But  if  cooked  and  run  through 
a  food  chopper  and  highly  seasoned 
as  chicken  loaf,  that  bird  would  make 
three  or  four  pounds  of  pressed  meat 
that  in  cans  with  Armour's  label  on 
them  would  cost  you  40  cents  per 
pound.  And  theirs  wouldn't  be  all 
chicken,  either. 

But  in  any  case  a  common  rooster 
is  worth  more  dead  than  alive  after 
June  1,  for  besides  his  cost  to  you 
to  keep  he  and  his  kind  are  costing 
the  country  millions  of  dollars  in 
spoiled  eggs. 


Determining  Sex  of  Geese 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
for  March  19  one  A.  W.  N.  asks  how 
one  may  determine  the  sex  of  geese. 
I  am  surprised  that  so  few  know  of  a 
very  simple  way  to  make  sure  of  the 
sex,  both  of  geese  and  ducks,  and 
believe  you  may  wish  to  publish  it. 
In  the  gander  or  the  drake  the  vent 
is  much  lower  than  in  the  case  of  the 
female.  Furthermore,  the  body  of 
both  drake  and  gander  are  usually 
longer  than  those  of  the  other  birds. 

W.  H.  BUSSEY. 
Hennepin  Co.,  Minn. 


Hens  Need  Care 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  keep 
from  seventy-five  to  100  hens  at  all 
times,  most  of  them  being  Brown 
Leghorns.  On  many,  farms  in  this 
country  may  he  seen  flocks  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes,  sometimes  with  hens 
that  are  very  old,  and  there  the  cry 
is  heard:  "Why  don't  my  hens  lay? 
Why  don't  my  eggs' hatch?  It  seems 
as  if  I  can  never  have  luck  raising 
chickens."  My  advice  would  be  for 
such  persons  to  get  one  kind  of 
chickens — whichever  variety  seems 
to  fit  their  needs  best — then  introduce 
new  blood  by  buying  pure  breds  from 
reliable  breeders. 

Hens  must  be  well  fed  and  cared 
for  if  they  are  to  produce  winter 
eggs.  They  will  not  lay  if  they 
roost  on  fences  or  in  trees.  They 
must  be  kept  in  comfortable  houses 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  be  well 
fed  and  watered.  Our  poultry  house 
faces  the  south,  with  windows  and 
scratching  shed  at  one  end  and  roosts 
in  the  other.  We  keep  clean  water 
always  before  them,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing plenty  of  warm  milk,  meat  scraps 
and  bone  when  we  can  get  it.  Corn 
is  scattered  in  the  scratching  shed  at 
night,  and  oyster  shells  are  always 
accessible.  In  this  way  one  will 
usually  get  eggs  in  winter. 

JESSIE  WOODS. 

Orange  Co.,  Ind. 


There  are  several  advantages  in 
artificial  brooding,  not  the  least  of 
of  which  is  the  tendency  of  brooder- 
raised  chicks  to  run  for  home  at  the 


first  drop  of  rain.  This  means  a 
saving  of  work  and  of  chicks.  Neither 
the  brooder  nor  the  hen  has  any 
judgment  in  the  matter,  but  the 
brooder  stays  where  it  is  put  and  is 
always  in  one  place  ready  to  receive 
and  shelter  its  brood;  while  the  hen 
broods  her  flock  when  the  notion 
seizes  her  and  wherever  she  may 
happen  to  be.  And  she  is  not  much 
of  a  success  as  a  brooder  in  a  driving 
rain,  valiantly  as  she  may  try  to 
shield  her  family  against  it. 


LUMBER  BARGAINS 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  TO  YOU  FROM  MILL,  you  are  thuB  SAVING  the 
immense  profits  of  middlemen  and  freight,  handling  charges,  etc.,  if  re- 
shipped  to  you.  We  furnish  everything  complete  in  a  house  from  Bills  to 
shingles,  all  of  fine  Washington  Fir  and  Cedar. 

If  you  plan  any  building,  write  us  for  suggestions  and  our  money- 
saving  prices.    EVERY  CARLOAD  GUARANTEED. 

Dept.  L.  MODERN  LUMBER  CO.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


SAVE  25T°50Z  ON  HARNESS  $25.00 

FREIGHT 


PREPAID 


For  $25.00  we  offer  our  Leader  No.  53— l'^  inch 
Team  Harness  set  down  at  your  railroad  station.  This 
harness,  designed  and  made  for  durability  and  service  is 
the  biggest  bargain  we  have  to  offer.    While  the  price  is  exceptionally  low 
for  a  harness  of  this  nature,  quality  has  not  been  sacrificed  on  that  account 
But,  "after  quality,  it's  the  price  that  counts."    In  the  harness  here  illus- 
trated only  the  very  best  grade  of  Oak  Tanned  Leather  has  been  used  in 
its  manufacture  and  our  money-back  guarantee  stands  behind  every  sale 
We  issue  a  100-page,  completely  illustrated  catalog,  jammed  full  of  just  such  bargains  as  shown  in  the  illustrauon. 
Just  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  one  of  these  handsome  books.    We  manufacture  all  our  own  har- 
ness in  our  spacious  factory  at  Waterloo.  Thus  alone  accounts  for  the  rock  bottom  prices  we  quote— no  jobber,  salesmen,  agents  or 
brokers  to  spbt  up  the  profit— just  the  manufacturing  cost  with  one  small  profit  added    This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
absolutely  the  largest  manufacturers  of  harness  and  leather  goods,  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user 
A  comparison  of  quality  and  prices  will  surprise  you.    Write  today  to 

WESTERN   HARNESS  &  SUPPLY  CO..  605  Main  Street,  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Electric  Lighting. 
Botch  Magneto.    11 -in.  Upholstery. 

Licensed  under  Dyer  patents  657,650—  885,986  and  921,963 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

Five  Years—  Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles. 

Forty  Years — Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  standard  vehicles. 

Clot  /"V»rV»/o«r»K>  snmvine  photographic  view  of  all 
<jet  UUtmOgUe  models,  and  giving  you  thestand- 
*^™""™"  ards  by  which  to  value  any  car. 

We  hav©  a  business  proposition  for  you.  Our  goal  for  1913  is  a 
"Pratt  Car'*  in  every  locality.  If  there  isn't  one  in  your  neigh, 
borhood— if  there  isn't  a  Piatt  dealer  near  you  it  will  be  to  your 
material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know. 

Three  Distinct  Models— Pratt  50,  122-inch  wheel  base,  elec- 
tric starter  and  electric  lighting  system.    Price  $2,150.00. 
Pratt  40,  120-in.  wheel  base,  Presto-0 -Starter  and  electric  lighting 

System.    Price  $1,850.00. 
Pratt  30,  114-in.  wheel  base,  Prest-O-Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.    Price  $1,400.00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
ELKHART  INDIANA 


Are  you  going  to  town  today? 

If  so,  make  a  note  that  you  want  to  get  a  tin 
or  two  of  extra  good  tobacco. 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 

It's  the  kind  of  tobacco  that  makes  you  happy.  Such  a. 
refreshing  smoke,  so  altogether  good  that  once  you  try  it  you'll 
never  want  to  smoke  anything  but  Velvet. 

You  can  now  get  this  splendid  tobacao  from 
any  tobacco  dealer  in  the  country,  so  why 
shouldn't  you  enjoy  the  best — the  tobacco  that 
will  not  bite  your  tongue? 

Get  Velvet  today  and  see  the  won- 
derful difference  it  will  make  in  your 
pipe  pleasure. 


^^^jt/l  'f^^jtA^iy  l^&eo©  C^T. 


Handy 
5  -  cent  Bags 

Full  size 
2-ounce  tin 


Also  in  one-pound 
glass  humidor  jars. 
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All  the 

and  get  longer,  better  wool  that 
will  bring  the  highest  price 

You  can  easily  net  from  16c  to 
20c  more  on  every  sheep  you 
shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9 
Machine.  Don't  labor  with  hand 
shears.  In  the  old,  hard,  sweaty 
way.     Don't  have  aching, 
swollen  wrists.   Don't  scar 
and  disfigure  your  sheep 
with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the 
wool  with  second  outs.  Take  off  the 
fleece  smoothly  and  quickly  in  one 
unbroken  blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9 
Shearing  Machine 


It's  the  most  perfect  hand  operated 
shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
ball  bearings  in  every  part  where 
friction  or  wear  occurs,  price 
Has  a  ball  bearing  shear-  a 
tng  head  of  the  latest  Im-  $ 
proved  Stewart  pattern. 
Complete.  Including  four 
combs  and  four  cutters  of 
the  celebrated  Stewart  qua) 
It  v.    Gel  one  from  your  Scaler,  or 
send  »2.00and  wewlllshlpC.  O 
for  balance.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalog  of  Sheep  Shearing  and 
HorseCUpptng  Machines  FREE. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
19«  Ontario  St 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


War rant od  to  Give  Smtlmfmctlon. 

Gomhauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,   Founder,  Wind 
Puffi,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  rarasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  Human  Remeay  It  la  lnvalmable  for 
Rheumatism,  Sprain*,  Sere  Throat,  ete. 
"Every  bottls  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
•  Its  use.  BTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


3lil@iP@II@liDll 


Your  Soil  Is  Alive 

TO  all  intents  and  purposes,  soil  is  alive.  It 
breathes,  works,  rests,  it  drinks,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  it  feeds.  It  responds  to  good  or  bad  treatment. 
It  pays  its  debts,  and  pays  with  interest  many  times  compounded. 
Being  alive,  to  work  it  must  be  fed.  During  the  non-growing  seasons 
certain  chemical  changes  take  place  which  make  the  fertility  in  the 
soil  available  for  the  next  season's  crop.  But  this  process  adds  no 
plant  food  to  the  soil.  Unless  plant  food  is  added  to  soil  on  which 
crops  are  grown,  unless  the  soil  is  fed,  in  time  it  starves.  There  is  one 
best  way  to  feed  your  soil.  Stable  manure,  which  contains  all  the 
essentials  of  plant  life,  should  be  spread  evenly  and  in  the  proper 
quantity  with  an 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 

I  H  C  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  There  are 
low  machines  which  are  not  too  low,  but  can  be  used  in  mud  and  deep 
snow,  or  in  sloppy  barnyards.  They  are  made  with  either  endless  or 
reverse  aprons  as  you  prefer.  Frames  are  made  of  steel,  braced  and 
trussed  like  a  steel  bridge.  Sizes  run  from  small,  narrow  machines 
for  orchard  and  vineyard  spreading,  to  machines  of  capacity  for  large 
farms.  The  rear  axle  is  placed  well  under  the  box,  where  it  carries 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  load,  insuring  plenty  of  tractive  power  at  all 
times.  Beaters  are  of  large  diameter  to  prevent  winding.  The  teeth 
that  cut  and  pulverize  the  manure  are  square  and  chisel  pointed. 
The  apron  drive  controls  the  load,  insuring  even  spreading  whether 
the  machine  is  working  up  or  down  hill,  or  on  the  level.  I  H  C 
spreaders  have  a  rear  axle  differential,  enabling  them  to  spread  evenly 
when  turning  corners. 

A  local  dealer  handling  these  machines  will  show  you  all 
their  good  points,  and  will  help  you  decide  on  the  one  that 
will  do  your  work  best.  Get  literature  and  full  information 
from  him,  or,  write 

1  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


Stop  Guessing  Weights 

It's  too  costly.  The  profitable  business- 
like policy  is  to  weigh  all  you  buy  and 
sell  on  an  accurate,  reliable 

Fairbanks  Scale 


High  prices  for  crops  and  live  stock 
make  scales  of  greater  value  to  vou  than 
ever  before.    A  scale  should  easily  pay  for  itself  in  a  year,  then  what  you  save  the  rest 
of  its  life  is  clear  gain. 

YOU  Should  Buy  a  dcs*A  rrvr  "»««Al»  are  neoer  «qe«/ione</. 
C_  S~,l_  —  —  I.-  C»*«  1a  Ujt,    It  it  easily  kept  in  adjustment. 

r  air  banks  scale    /t  wia  last  a  lifetime. 

The  features  of  Fairbanks  Scales  that  place  them  above  compe- 
tition are  given  in  Catalog  No.  SDi96  Write  for  a  copy. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Traction 
Engines,  Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Electric 
Light    Plants.   Windmills.    Feed  Grinders  f 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  five  you  a  "Bquare  deal  " — S  R.  McKelvle.  Publisher. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.   Direct  reply  (1.00. 

Treatment  of  Injured  Udder 

We  are  expecting  one  of  our  heifers 
to  drop  a  calf  at  any  time,  but  her 
udder  is  very  hard.  One  of  the  teats 
gives  bloody  milk,  and  very  little  at 
that.  We  give  her  about  twenty 
pounds  of  ensilage  a  day,  and  wheat 
straw.  Please  state  the  cause  of  this 
trouble  and  its  cure. — W.  E.,  Colorado. 

The  udder  should  be  well  mas- 
saged and  kept  milked  out.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  some  of  the  yery  small 
blood  vessels  have  been  ruptured. 
See  that  the  bowels  are  kept  some- 
what loose,  and  that  the  heifer  is 
not  fed  heavily  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  calving. 


Jfervous  Milch  Cow 

I  have  a  valuable  cow  that  nearly 
always  gives  down  all  of  her  milk 
freely,  but  at  times  she  will  give  only 
half  of  the  milk  and  I  cannot  get  the 
rest  of  it  until  the  next  milking. 
The  calf  is  only  two  months  old,  and 
on  some  of  these  occasions  I  turn 
the  calf  in  with  the  cow;  after  she 
has  fondled  it  a  while  she  gives  the 
rest  of  her  milk  easily.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  correct  this  habit? 
—J.  E.  W.,  Burt  Co. 

There  is  no  treatment  that  I  know 
of  which  will  entirely  do  away  with 
this  condition,  but  it  seldom  occurs 
except  in  a  very  nervous  cow  and 
will  usually  disappear  if  there  is  no 
change  of  milkers.  If  the  cow  is 
given  some  feed,  such  as  a  bran 
mash,  at  the  time  of  milking  it  some- 
times affords  relief. 


Afterbirth  Trouble 

Three  weeks  ago  my  cow,  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  gave  birth  to  a  calf 
but  did  not  void  all  the  afterbirth  for 
about  a  week,  as  I  thought.  Three 
or  four  days  later  quite  a  mass  of 
membranes  was  voided,  since  which 
time  she  passes  considerable  white 
matter — probably  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart  daily.  Her  appetite  is  now 
fairly  good,  but  the  flow  of  milk  is 
scarcely  normal.  How  shall  I  treat 
her  and  for  how  long,  and  is  her  milk 
fit  for  use?— G.  H„  Hamilton  Co. 

The  genital  parts  of  this  cow  should 
be  irrigated  twice  a  week  with  a  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potash,  using 
a  tablespoonful  to  a  bucket  of  warm 
water.  This  should  be  done  so  that 
the  solution  will  pass  into  the  uterus, 
as  that  is  where  the  trouble  is 
located.  Considerable  time  will  be 
required  for  this  animal  to  fully  re- 
cover. We  would  not  consider  the 
milk  wholesome  until  the  recovery  is 
complete.   

SCOURS  I1V  PIGS 

A  Scotts  Bluff  county  subscriber 
writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of  scours 
in  pigs,  and  is  there  a  remedy  for  it?" 

Scours  in  pigs  may  be  caused  either 
by  improper  feeding  or  by  contagion. 
Over-feeding  or  sudden  changes  in 
the  feed  may  induce  scours.  Pigs 
sometimes  get  the  scours  soon  after 
they  are  born  because  their  dam  gives 
too  much  milk.  That  may  be  con- 
trolled by  feeding  the  sow  lightly 
both  before  and  after  farrowing.  A 
feverish  condition  of  the  sow,  caused 
by  faulty'  feeding  before  and  at  far- 
rowing time  may  also  be  the  cause  of 
scours  in  young  pigs.  Overfeeding 
with  skimmed  milk  is  another  prolific 
cause. 

Sudden  changes  in  the  feed  are 
very  likely  to  induce  scours  in  pigs, 
even  though  good,  sound  feed  is  given 
both  before  and  after  the  change.  For 
instance,  experiments  show  that  sweet 
and  sour  milk  are  equally  good  for 
pigs,  but  pigs  that  have  become  ac- 
customed to  one  are  very  likely 
to  begin  scouring  when  suddenly 
changed  to  the  other.  Feed  for  pigs 
should  be  very  uniform,  and  when  a 
change  is  desirable  it  should  be  made 
slowly.  When  scours  is  caused  by 
feeding  the  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
cause  and  place  the  pigs  on  a  proper 
diet  as  quickly  as  possible.  Recovery 
is  hastened  by  giving  a  physic  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  Epsom  salts  or  castor  oil 
to  remove  the  irritant  from  the 
alimentary  tract. 

The  contagious  form  of  scours  is 
caused  by  germs.  The  remedy  is  to 
cleanse  thoroughly  the  swill  barrel, 
the  troughs  and  the  pens  and  sleep- 
ing quarters.  Letting  the  sunlight 
into  every  corner  is  very  effective. 
As  in  other  forms  of  scours  the  re- 
covery is  hastened  by  giving  the 
pigs  a  physic. 


KRESO  Dl  P  N?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLSLICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  ha*  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


Kill  the  Sheep  Ticks 

It's  not  an  easy  task  to  dip  sheep,  and 
when  it  is  done  you  want  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  labor  wasn't 
all  wasted.  You  can  have  this  satis- 
faction only  by  getting  the  best. 

D"  HESS  DIP 

And  Disinfectant 

cannot  beimproved.  It  hastheDr.  Hess 
&  Clark  quality.  Every  ingredient  is 
analyzed  or  standardized  to  absolutely 
guarantee  unhormity.  It  is  non-poison- 
ous, non-irritating,  kills  ticks  and  at  the 
same  time  heals  the  skin.  It  meets  the 
U.  S.  Government's  requirements  as 
an  official  dip  for  sheep  scab.  Put  it 
in  the  hog  wallow  to  kill  hog  lice, 
and  sprinkle  it  everywhere  to  kill 
germs  of  disease  and  clean  up  the 
premises.  Forthe  kitchen  sinkand 
drains  it  purifies  and  deodorizes. 
Get  the  best  and  remember 
it  is  guaranteed.  One 
gallon  makes  from  50 
to  100  gallons  of 
solution. 

Write  for  Dip 
Circular. 

DR.  BESS  & 
CLARK, 


National  Wrapper  and  Splicer  for 
Farmers  -  Fence  Builders  Linemen 


Before  you  build  that  wire  fence 
this  Spring  you  will  want  a  Na- 
tional Wrapper  and  Splicer.  Juat 
out.  A  Machine  made  tool  with 
a  revolving  head.  Seecut.  Four 
distinct  narta.  Works  on  any 
gauge  of  wire.  Simply  pump  up 
and  down  and  bead  revolves  and 
makes  the  wrap.  No  space  to 
close.  Send  75c  Money  Order  ana 
receive  one  by  Parcel  Pott. 

Sells  Like  Wildfire 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county 
and  township.  Write  today. 

National  Importing  Co. 
Dept.  G    Jackson,  Mich. 


Sio-an 


$14  Steel  Wind  Hill., 


L 


We  manufacture  all  elzea 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
rertlgate.  Write 
(or  catalog  and 
price  lie 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  8t„  Topeka,  Kanaaa 
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BEST- 
CHEAPEST— 
MOST  DESIRABLE 

Certain  means  of  identification.  Can 
be  stamped  with  any  name,  address 
or  number.  Catalogue  and  set  of 
samples  mailed  free  on  request. 

f.s.burch  &co.DePt  M^aassAr 


^___HAMPSHmES 
HAM  PS  HI  RES  All  SOLD 

AM  SOLD  OUT  of  surplus  breeding  stock, 

both  sexes.  Will  have  good  crop  of  spring 
pigs  for   1913  trade. 

THOMAS    T.    NICHOL            POOLE,  NEB. 


HORSES 


CET  RIO  OP 

Worms  and  Bots 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
'kill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
bots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEWVERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
In  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
|  write  us  that  Newvermlfuge  has  removed  from 
500  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  $1.25.    12  for  $2.00.    Postage  paid. 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  B-2 
592  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  ££• 


Blf  Money 


How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,,  14th  and  Grand.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.   Carpenter,    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg:.,   Lincoln,  Neb. 

T.   C.  CALLAHAN — Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 

Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,    Douglas   3770;    Auto.    B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.                    Omaha,  Nebraska 

tAfOI  ST  Bkac    percheron  and 
WUL.F    »rOS.     KOYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.   22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.    3  Champions, 
8  Firsts.  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.   We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.    Prices  and  terms  right.    Photos  on 
application.     Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  &  Breeders 
ALBION,    Boone    County,  NEBRASKA 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

Fair  Acre  Holsfein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.     A  few  choice  females  for  sale. 
BADGEK  &  FROST          Central  City,  Neb. 

^^—najA^              Purebred  Registered 

wpWE*  holstein  cattls 

(ra^TTO?           The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
l\     Hill11       send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Hoist etn-FrlesianAsso.  Bx  134,  Brattleboro.Vt. 

dj  DUNHAMS' 
djm^t  PERCHERONS 

DUNHAMS,  Wayne.  Du  Page  County,  III. 

RED  POLLS 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice     animals    of    either     sex    for  sale. 
Quality     the     best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     Address   or   visit — 
W.   F.    SCHWAB       CLAY   CENTER,  NEB. 

 HEREFORDS  

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six    bulls,    8    to    16    months    old,    and  ten 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

G.   G.    CLEMENT                        OKD,  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds    in  Nebraska. 

BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two    years    old.       Weight,    1,500  pounds. 
Guaranteed   a   breeder.      Sired   by   ton  im- 
ported horse.     Address — 

J  M.  GATES                   FT.  CROOK,  NEB. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 

GENTLEMEN:  Time  is  at  hand  that  you  cannot  afford  to  use  a  scrub,  blem- 
ished, mean-dispositioned  and  bad-conformation  stallion  loaded  with  fat.  We  have 
lately  sold  stallions  to  customers  that  have  found  the  lack  of  value  in  such  a  horse 
as  we  describe  above  and  they  pay  us  good  prices  for  our  stallions  and  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  on  the  one  that  failed  to  make  good.  We  can  show  1,800  to  2,200  pound 
stallions — the  right  kind  at  the  right  price,  with  reliable  guarantee.  Also  a  few  im- 
ported mares  weighing  from  1,900  to  2,200  for  sale,  or  will  pay  $600  for  mares  good 
enough  to  mate  them.    We  are  natives  of  France  and  know  the  good  ones. 

REFERENCES   FURNISHED.      ADDRESS   OR  VISIT 

Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son  Seward,  Nebraska 

TWENTY-FIVE  MILES  WEST  OF  LINCOLN 


Our  Serum  Must  Save  Cholera 
Infected  Hogs  Before  We  Sell  a  Dose 


That's  how  rigid  are  our  tests.  Every  dose  of  Mulford  Hog 
Cholera  Serum  is  from  a  lot  of  serum  that  has  saved  the  lives 
of  Cholera  Infected  Hogs.  For  instance,  out  of  6  hogs  in- 
fected with  cholera,  we  treat  4  with  our  serum.  These  4 
must  recover,  while  the  other  2  must  die  with  cholera  before 
we  ship  the  serum.  Your  hogs  can't  help  being  immune  to 
hog  cholera  or,  if  sick  with  cholera,  may  be  saved,  if  your 
veterinarian  immunizes  them  with 

Mulford  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

A  Reliable  Immunizing  Agent 

Reliable,  not  only  because  it  is  tested  so  thoroughly,  but  its  entire  pro- 
duction is  under  the  supervision  of  Biological  Experts.  The  reliability 
of  our  products  has  won  for  us  an  enviable  reputation  among  physicians 
and  veterinarians  throughout  the  world. 

Send  for  Valuable  Free  Booklet  giving  methods  for  preventing  and 
controlling  hog  cholera.  .,    .  _  . 

Other  Mulford  Products 

Tested  Tuberculin,  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines. 
Mallein,  Antitoxin  for  Lockjaw,  Abortin  and  Abor- 
tus Bacterin,  Pneumo  Strep  Mixed  Bacterin  for 
Shipping  Fever,"  Equine  Pneumonia,  etc. 


H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.,  Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

New  York 
San  Francisco 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN 


Chicago 
Seattle 
Minneapolis 
Atlanta 


New  Orleans 

Boston 

Toronto 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


70  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

SEVENTY   CHOICE   DUROC   BRED  SOWS 

FOR    PRIVATE  SALE. 
JE.   J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 


DUROC  SOWS  BRED  FOR  LATE  FARROW 

Have  twenty  head  of  spring  and  fall  gilts 
bred    for    May    and    June    farrow    that  I 
will    sell    reasonable.       They     weigh  from 
225   to  400   pounds.     Address — 
A    A.   HEKRDLE  STANTON.  NEB. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 


for 


Am  offering  a  few  choice   ypring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated 
early  farrow  with  prize  winning  sires.     For  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  in  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

 S^ORTJHORNS  

85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  old. 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS   ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

Shorthorn  Herd  for  Sale 

For  the  next  30  days  I  will  offer  at  private  sale  my  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns,  consisting 
of  31  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  the  Scotch  herd  bull,  Havendale;  9  yearling  heifers.  4 
bulls  and  the  herd  bull  Havendale.  Als«r  herd  books  and  «hare  of  stock  In  American 
Shorthorn  Association  If  cattle  are  sold.  Write 

W.  J.  HATHER  -  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of   Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN   E.  WILSON       BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE— Most  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  30B558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A   Few  Cows. 
P.  T.   HAYS  BRADSHAW.  NEB. 


GEORGE  ALLEN  &  Sons'  Annual  Draff  of 
Scotch  and  Cruickshank 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE 

SALE  PAVILION  IN 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEB.,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  22,  1913 


Fifty-four  head,  consisting  of  8  bulls,  12  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  3  open  heifers  and  the  balance  of  the  offering  fine,  big,  young  cows 
and  heifers  of  show  character  and  in  calf  to  excellently  bred  Cruickshank  bulls,    No  Shorthorn  breeding  firm  in 
America  offers  an  equally  well-bred  lot  of  Scotch  and  Cruickshank  cattle  for  one  sale 


GEORGE  ALLEN  &  SONS'  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

It  is  fitting  that  after  a  life-time  spent  in  perfecting  a  herd  of  Cruickshank 
cattle  that  George  Allen  should  have  lived  to  see  his  greatest  public  sale  offering 
being  prepared  for  the  sale  ring.  Shortly  prior  to  his  death  last  February,  Mr. 
Allen  stated  his  satisfaction  in  the  excellent  promise  of  the  lot  of  cattle  that  his 
boys  were  to  prepare  for  this  sale  and  we  believe  that  the  offering  as  a  whole  marks 
another  step  for  improvement  In  the  Shorthorn  breed.  No  breeder  has  reached  the 
point  in  the  Shorthorn  business  that  is  beyond  improvement  from  additional  animali 
placed  In  his  herd  from  this  sale  offering  and  we  doubt  much  If  54  head  of  equally 
well-bred  Cruickshank  cattle  will  be  consigned  by  any  one  breeder  to  a  sale  this 
year.  The  eight  bulls  are  an  unusual  lot,  foremost  In  the  offering  being  the  great 
white  two-year-old  Count  Lavender  3d  by  Victor  Sultan,  dam  Lady  Lavender  2d  by 
Godwin,  second  dam  Lady  Lavende"  by  Golden  Shield,  third  dam  Linwood  Lavender 
4th  by  Imp.  Thistle  Top,  and  the  _>urth  dam  Imp.  Lavender  34th  by  Roan  Gauntlet. 
The  Lavenders  were  amongst  Jar.  Allen's  favorite  families  of  Cruickshank  cattle 
and  this  grand  two-year-old  bull  has  the  correctness  of  type,  good  conformation, 
breed  character  and  show  quality  that  marks  him  unusual.  Few  better  bulls  than 
this  one  will  be  exhibited  next  fall.  Another  of  the  good  bulls  is  the  Cruickshank- 
Vlctoria  two-year-old  Count  Victor  by  Victor  Sultan  and  three  removes  from  Imp. 
Victoria  67th  by  Lord  of  the  Isle.  He,  too,  descends  from  one  of  the  molt  valuable 
Cruickshank  families.  He  is  a  massive,  thick-fleshed  bull  of  show  character. 
Barmpton  Sultan  3d,  a  Cruickshank-Butterfly,  carrying  five  Imported  Scotch  »irei 


following  his  sire,  Victor  Sultan,  is  also  a  good,  thick,  smooth-turned  bull  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  Missie  Sultan  3d,  a  straight  Cruickshank-Missle,  and  * 
March  20  roan  calf  of  the  Cruickshank-Orange  Blossom  family,  are  also  two  very 
good  bulls,  and  the  latter  Is  a  flattering  show  prospect.  The  eight  bulls  in  this 
tale  are  fit  to  head  any  pure-bred  herd  and  are  additional  testimony  of  the  value  of 
the  great  herd  bull,  Victor  Sultan,  as  a  sire.  In  the  females  are  a  very  fine  lot  of 
big  cows  of  show  character  and  of  great  value  for  building  up  a  herd.  Among 
these  and  of  foremost  importance  in  this  offering  are  Golden  Lady  5th,  a  fine, 
smooth  roan  cow  by  Lord  Missie  and  out  of  Imp.  Golden  Chain;  Butterfly  Lady  9th, 
Lot  1  in  the  sale,  by  Lord  Missie.  and  tracing  to  Imp.  Butterfly  43d;  Sunbeam 
Violet  5th,  a  grand,  big  roan  cow  of  the  Cruickshank-Secret  family  (and  she  Is  the 
dam  of  one  of  the  herd  bulls  in  service,  Avondale's  Best);  Lady  Clipper  3d,  a  fine 
red  heifer  that  is  a  full  sister  to  the  heifer  F.  W.  Brown  paid  *380  for  in  Mr. 
Allen's  last  sale;  Lavender  Princess  7th,  a  Princess  Royal,  and  a  show  beast  of  rara 
excellence;  Lady  Missie  10th,  a  big,  useful  red  cow  with  splendid  roan  calf  at  foot 
by  Avondale's  Best;  Nonpareil  Lady  by  March  Knight;  and  Village  Maid  3d  by 
Sultan  Royal.  This  offering  of  cattle  represents  values  in  Shorthorn  merit  and 
blood  lines  that  !s  hard  to  over-estimate.  Mr.  Allen's  sons  are  continuing  with  the 
business  and  deserve  patronage  of  the  best  and  foremost  breeders,  whether  they  are 
of  long  years  in  the  business  or  are  Just  entering  the  business.  Catalog  of  this  sale 
Is  of  Interest  to  those  who  study  the  real  blue  blood  in  Scotch  and  Cruickshank 
breeding.  Send  for  one.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  the  auctioneers  or  fleldman.  In 
writing  for  catalog  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS — 

______     _  .  .  _  _.     _     __-,_.      .  .  .   _l^_  COL.  H.  8.  DUNCAN  and  COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN,  AUCTIONEERS 

GEORGE  ALLEN  &  SONS,  Lexington,  Nebraska  h.  c  m.kelyik,  fteldman 
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The  World's  Largest  Builders   of  Six-Cylinder  Automobiles 


"54"  HUDSON— a  Six 
Furnished  Complete — 
No  Extras  to  Buy 


Three  Hundred  Miles  a  Day 

and  No  Fatigue 


Think  of  riding  300  miles  a  day  over  ordi- 
nary country  roads  and  doing  it  with  a  degree 
of  comfort  such  as  is  not  experienced  even 
on  a  railroad  train. 

That  is  easily  obtained  in  HUDSON  au- 
tomobiles, for  they  represent  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience that  forty-eight  expert  engineers 
have  combined  in  their  production. 

A  long  wheel  base,  long,  flexible  springs,' 
twelve-inch  cushions,  and  high  seat  backs  are 
some  of  the  details  that  makes  this  possible. 


The  Smoothness  off  the  Motor 

But  this  would  be  insufficient  to  assure 
hours  of  riding  comfort,  for  a  smooth,  per- 
fectly operating  mechanism  is  also  essential. 
A  motor  that  pulls  steadily  without  jerk  and 
without  vibration  is  just  as  important  as  are 
big  wheels,  resilient  springs,  ample  tires,  etc. 
That  is  another  point  that  the  engineers  re- 
sponsible for  the  New  "54"  HUDSON  have 
been  able  to  incorporate  in  this  car. 


The  "54"  HUDSON— A  Six 

Electric  Self- Cranking — Electrically  Lighted 


Forty-Eight  Engineers  Build  HUDSON  Cars 

They  were  men  trained  in  ninety-seven  European 
and  American  factories  and  have  had  a  hand  in 
building  over  200,000  automobiles.  They  com- 
bined their  experience  and  skill  in  perfecting  the 
new  HUDSONS. 

What  better  assurance  could  be  asked  than  that 
these  men  who  possess  about  all  the  knowledge 
that  has  thus  far  been  gained  in  automobile  build- 
ing have  combined  their  talents  and  experience  in 
building  the  New  HUDSONS? 


The  "54"  HUDSON — a  Six,  is  capable  of  doing 
all  that  any  car  ever  built  will  do  in  general  service. 
It  is  powerful,  energetic,  luxurious,  almost  vibra- 
tionless  and  noiseless.  It  sells  at  $2450,  completely 
finished  and  equipped,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

The  "37"  is  a  four  cylinder,  which  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  a  car  of  its  type.  Its  price  is  $  1875, 
for  either  a  five-passenger  Phaeton  or  a  two-pas- 
senger Roadster. 

Send  for  catalog,  or  go  to  the  HUDSON  dealer, 
and  he  will  prove  their  value  in  a  hundred  different 
ways. 


See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 


7651  Jefferson  Avenue 


Detroit,  Michigan 
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Keep  Railroad  Time 
in  Your  Pocket 


"Railroad  time"  is  accurate  time*. 
Railroads  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  keep  their  employes' 
watches  correct.  But  few  makes 
of  watches  can  meet  the  require- 
ments. All  South  Bend  watches 
keep  railroad  time. 

This  is  the  watch  that  takes  six 
months  to  make  and  another  six 
months  to  test  betore  it  is  what 
we  call  pocket- fit.  Each  must  keep 
perfect  time  in  a  refrigerator  and 
in  an  electric  oven.  Each  must 
"make  good" 
under  411  in- 
spections and 
the  master 
inspector's 
tests. 

You  need 
such  a  watch  in 
catchingtrains, 
keeping  ap- 


pointments in  town, going  in  frotn 
the  fields  for  dinner, getting  up  in 
the  morning,  and  doing  countless 
things  each  day. 

The  South  Bend  is  sold  only  by 
expert  retail  jewelers  —  never  by 
maii.  You  get  the  jeweler's  regu- 
lation  with  the  South  Bend.  That 
is  important,  for  watches  don't  run 
the  same  for  everybody.  They 
must  ba  regulated  to  the  buyer's 
personality.  Ask  the  jeweler  why. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  "How 
Good  Watches  Are  Made. "  If  you 
are  going  to  buy  a  watch  now  or 
in  the  future,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  first  get  this  book. 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH 
COMPANY 

42  Nile*    Street,  SOUTH  BEND,  1ND. 


^oiifhRend 

^  P  m  9  Watch 
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Who,  me?  Do  I  knots) 
the  best  cementf 

Well  I  guess — Try  'em 
all,  and  then  use 
ATLAS,  same  as  I  did! 


The  standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured 


COUNTRY  LIFE  PROBLEMS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  You  cer- 
tainly hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in 
your  editorial  on  page  268,  issue  of 
February  26,  in  which  you  said  that 
renters  are  unable  to  buy  land  under 
the  speculative  values  that  exist  to- 
day. We  have  the  proof  of  that  in 
our  locality,  for  in  our  small  town 
there  are  five  men  to  assist  the 
farmers  in  trading,  selling  or  buying. 

The  roads  are  drifted  with  snow, 
yet  each  renter  keeps  another  mov- 
ing. Some  have  to  move  to  town, 
while  two  will  move  out  of  town  to 
work  for  some  landlord  by  the 
month ;  the  landlord  to  furnish 
horses  and  equipment.  One  renter 
had  a  very  successful  sale  in  the 
hope  that  he  could  raise  enough  to 
buy  a  home  of  fifty-five  acres.  But 
he  was  unable  to  get  a  second  mort- 
gage and  so  had  to  give  up  the  plan. 

More  and  more  feed  is  being  im- 
ported into  this  section — corn,  oats, 
alfalfa  and  potatoes  by  carload  lots 
of  late  years.  I  hauled  several  loads 
of  manure  from  town  this  winter 
that  came  from  alfalfa  or  wheat  bran 
shipped  in  from  Kansas. 

We  farmers  are  all  invited  to  go 
to  the  next  town  to  see  the  Rock 
Island  farm  special  today,  and  later 
in  the  week  to  attend  the  Interstate 
Farming  Congress  at  St.  Joseph. 
Personally  I  do  not  look  to  these 
commercial  centers  for  reforms  in 
farming.  The  farmers  certainly  have 
helped  to  make  these  centers  what 
they,  are,  yet  they  not  only  control 
our  farm  products,  but  part  of  the 
small  accumulations  which  we  have 
in  the  local  banks.  They  aim  to  give 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  an  outing, 
but  hold  him  up  on  railroad  fare, 
hotel  bills  and  trading. 

They  would  have  us  believe  that 
they  are  going  to  solve  our  rural 
problems  and  give  us  a  good  hot 
airing;  but  they  remind  me  of  the 
bedbugs  that  keep  a  good  many  people 
awake  at  night.  As  long  as  these 
meetings  only  advance  selfish  inter- 
ests in  their  efforts  to  educate  the 
surrounding  farmers  to  produce  more 
crops  for  passage  through  their  toll- 
gates,  their  promoters  don't  need  to 
wonder  why  more  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  they 
provide 

I  have  indulged  in  such  games; 
have  taken  part  in  some  of  their 
gatherings.  The  speakers  had  to 
address  delegates  few  in  number  and 
galleries  that  were  almost  empty — 
and  I  will  not  here  mention  expres- 
sions that  I  have  overheard.  Yet 
according  to  newspaper  reports  the 
halls  have  always  been  overflowing! 

Last  fall  we  had  a  fruit-growers' 
institute  in  our  county  seat  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  the  commercial 
club.  Competent  men  gave  interest- 
ing talks  on  how  to  grow  and  care  for 
fruit  of  quality.  The  fine  program 
was  not,  to  my  mind,  justified  by  the 
attendance.  Not  an  editor  was  pres- 
ent, yet  the  papers  reported  an  in- 
teresting and  well  attended  meeting. 
The  facts  are  that  only  three  practical 
fruit-growers  were  out;  the  rest  of 
the  audience  in  the  morning  was 
made  up  of  county  officials,  doctors, 
retired  farmers,  and  commercial  club 
men. 

The  afternoon  meeting  brought  up 
co-operation  among  fruit-growers. 
One  by  one  they  went  out  the  door 
until  about  twelve  men  were  left  to 
close  the  meeting.  Where  was  the 
commercial  club,  I  asked,  when  it 
became  time  to  give  a  sentiment  on 
co-operation?  Someone  made  the  re- 
mark, "They  are  taking  care  of  the 
trade."  The  time  will  come,  if  this 
country  is  ever  going  to  redeem  itself, 
when  these  merchants  will  lend,  a 
helping  hand  in  the  co-operation  of 
farmers;  otherwise  they  need  not  ex- 
pect the  farmers'  trade  in  the  future. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  dollar 
saved  by  the  producer  through  co- 
operation would  help  to  build  up  the 
country  and  town?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  lost  1,200  people  from  our 
small  county  in  twelve  years,  and 
are  still  losing  them?  We  have  lost 
people  of  all  walks  of  life;  some  are 
wealthy  others  well-to-do.  They  claim 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  live  in  Lincoln 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  taxation. 

There  are  no  empty  houses  in  our 
towns,  but  there  are  empty  stores, 
and  empty  houses  on  the  farms, 
larger  farms,  more  renters,  poorer 
crops  and  higher  taxes;  while  all  our 
schools  and  education,  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, railroad  specials,  good  roads 
meetings,  a  splendid  crop  of  real 
estate  men,  and,  in  the  past  sixteen 
years,  great  and  glorious  republican 


administrations,  have  failed  to  keep 
the  people  contented  on  the  farms. 
In  no  ether  civilized  country  do  we 
find  such  shifting  conditions — thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  farmers 
claiming  citizenship  in  a  country 
with  as  much  territory  as  we  have, 
yet  owning  not  one  foot  of  their  own: 
Land  ownership  of  a  home  of  some 
size  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
young  man  and  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  highest  type  of  citizenship. 

Through  a  letter  the  other  day  1 
was  invited  to  join  the  third  annual 
European  agricultural  tour  to  study 
the  .agricultural  methods  of  our 
foreign  friends.  Fortunately  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  spend  half  of  my 
life  in  European  agriculture,  where 
returns  of  95  per  cent  were  yielded 
in  one  season.  Again  in  1907  a  trip 
was  made  over  a  different  route.  Bin 
I  must  pass  it  up;  I  am  not  quite 
ready  for  my  last  trip. 

I  hope  that  when  the  party  comes 
back  they  will  not  mention  the  high 
yields  of  grain  those  European 
farmers  are  receiving  on  their  land, 
nor  how  profitably  dairying  is  car- 
ried on,  then  in  the  latter  part  of 
their  lectures  call  hand  labor  drudg- 
ery and  teach  our  people  here  to  ge; 
away  from  it.  They  might  farm  in 
the  west  with  traction  engines.  Farm- 
ing here  in  the  western  country  has 
no  comparison  with  that  in  some  of 
the  countries  on  the  other  side,  either 
as  to  the  division  of  land,  nature  of 
soil,  climate,  rainfall,  or  relation  of 
land  to  markets. 

The  European  nations  believe  in  ;i 
home  market.  The  closer  together 
stand  the  consumer  and  producer,  the 
less  are  the  tolls  and  the  better  the 
situation  for  both.  In  other  words, 
farm  and  factory  lie  side  by  side 
That  is  true  in  Switzerland.  Fac- 
tories distributed  throughout  the 
country  make  use  of  the  waterpower. 
Labor  is  diversified,  and  farm  prod- 
ucts find  a  home  market.  But  I  hope 
the  party  will  come  home  with  their 
minds  filled  with  agricultural  credit, 
co-operation,  and  plans  for  marketing 
the  produce  through  fewer  toll-gates 

Pawnee  Co.      ARNOLD  MARTIN 


HARROWING  DEVICE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Farmers 
nearly  all  realize  the  value  of  haT- 
rowing  immediately  after  plowing.  It 
is  quite  a  job  to  unhitch  from  the 
plow  and  hitch  to  the  harrow  at  the 
end  of  each  half  day's  work.  For 
several  years  I  did    that,    but  last 


iB'lonl 


Mr.  Johnson's  Harrowing  Attachment 


spring  1  made  a  small,  neat  and  in- 
expensive harrow,  and  attached  it  to 
my  twelve-inch  gang  plow.  It  hat 
given  splendid  satisfaction.  Of  course, 
it  requires  a  little  more  horse  power. 
I  use  five  good  horses  on  my  plow 
(it  would  require  that  many  to  do  a 
good  day's  work  on  hilly  land,  any- 
way) and  can  plow  and  harrow  abou; 
four  to  five  acres  per  day. 

I  enclose  a  sketch  of  my  harrowing 
attachment  that  very  largely  explains 
itself.  The  teeth  are  five-eighths-inc! 
harrow  pins  eight  inches  long,  put  i' 
slanting  about  seven  inches  apart 
To  make  the  holes  for  the  teeth  I  used 
a  five-eighths-inch  bit,  and  then  heated 
one  of  the  pins  and  burned  the  holes- 
out  square.  This  harrow  cost  me 
about  $1.50  in  money.  Besides  that 
I  made  use  of  several  useless  pieces 
of  material  I  found  about  the  place 
I  believe  that  most  farmers  can  dc 
this,  also. 

The  harrow  practically  covers  the 
ground  twice;  it  causes  very  little 
perceptible  side  draft  to  the  plow. 

Dodge  Co.     CLAIR  D.  JOHNSON 
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Conservation  in  Distribution 


Report  of  Chicago  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Credits 


The  first  national  conference  on 
marketing  and  farm  credits,  held  in 
Chicago  April  8,  9  and  10,  did  not 
formulate  plans  or  organize  market- 
ing or  credit  machinery  to  bring  im- 
mediate happiness  and  prosperity  to 
everybody.  Any  who  expected  such 
"big"  thing's  were  foredoomed  to  dis- 
appointment. The  conference  was 
not  called  for  that  purpose.  Through 
conference  it  was  intended  to  de- 
velop light  on  the  problems  of  rural 
credit  facilities  and  the  distribution 
of  farm  products.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  did. 

No  one  person,  or  small  group  of 
persons,  has  a  monopoly  on  the  ideas 
about  marketing  and  rural  credits. 
By  getting  a  large  number  of  people 
together,  however,  and  allowing  them 
to  give  their  views,  even  though  each 
knows  only  a  little,  the  ground  is 
bound  to  be  well  covered.  And  there- 
in lay  the  value  of  the  Chicago  con- 
ference. The  net  result  was  a  crop 
of  ideas,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
co-operation  movement  needs  at  this 
time. 

You  ask  what  good  it  did  to  have 
some  four  hundred  men  meet  and 
talk  for  three  days,  and  then  go  home 
without  starting  something?  This  is 
the  point:  Every  person  that  at- 
tended the  Chicago  conference  carried 
home  new  ideas  to  present  to  his 
neighbors.  Moreover,  though  such 
reports  as  this,  and  by  means  of  the 
published  proceedings,  which  will  be 
issued  within  a  few  weeks,  farmers 
everywhere  will  be  acquainted  with 
the  ideas  developed  by  the  clash  of 
mind  with  mind  in  the  conference. 
IVo  Confession  of  Faitli 

The  original  call  for  the  conference 
was  issued  by  a  group  of  agricultural 
papers  known  as  the  Associated  Farm 
Papers,  of  which  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  is  a  member.  Later  a  num- 
ber of  other  agricultural  journals 
joined  in  the  call,  broadening  its  sig- 
nificance and  giving  it  a  truly  na- 
tional aspect.  What  the  contemplated 
requirement  was  for  delegates  I  do 
not  know,  but  if,  when  the  conference 
opened,  there  was  any  qualification  at 
all,  I  did  not  discover  it.  All  that 
came  were  asked  to  sign  registration 
cards,  and  every  mother's  son  that 
did  so  was  declared  an  accredited 
delegate  no  matter  whether  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  a  state 
or  merely  walked  in  from  the  board 
of  trade. 

It  will  be  recognized  at  once  that  a 
body  organized  in  that  way  is  a  poor 
place  to  formulate  definite  plans,  or 
to  resolve  what  faimers  think  about 
marketing  and  credits — but  it  makes 
a  good  place  to  thresh  out  notions. 
Keep  in  mind  that  this  was  a  confer- 
ence for  the  propagation  of  ideas,  not 
to  adopt  a  creed  or  establish  a  mar- 
keting system,  and  you  will  be  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  results. 

Attention  was  not  confined  wholly 
to  the  farmer's  side  of  distribution; 
the  consumer's  side  was  considered 
also.  A  large  number  of  consumers 
— by  which  I  mean  town  and  city 
dwellers — were  present  to  assure  the 
farmers  that  they  were  interested  in 
establishing  a  short  cut  from  field  to 
table.  From  the  farmers'  standpoint, 
however,  the  discussions  were  almost 
wholly  upon  the  question  of  market- 
ing, and  very  little,  indeed,  was  said 
about  farmers  organizing  for  co-oper- 
ative buying  of  supplies. 

In  Nebraska  where  our  principal 
products  are  the  cereals,  livestock 
and  dairy  products,  we  do  not  realize 
how  serious  the  market  situation 
often  becomes  for  producers  of  per- 
ishable fruits  and  vegetables.  That 
this,  problem  of  the  economical  dis- 
tribution of  perishables  is  very  acute 
both  to  producers  and  consumers  is 
attested  by  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  it  at  the  conference.  Four  points 
that  stand  out  plainly  were  developed 
in    the    addresses    and  discussions: 

(1)  There  is  a  marketing  problem. 

(2)  Co-operation  is  the  cure,  (3) 


By  L.  S.  HERRON 

IN  TWO  PARTS— PABT  I 


Consumers  must  co-operate  in  buying 
as  well  as  producers  in  selling.  (4) 
Improved  credit  facilities  are  needed 
to  make  possible  the  best  develop- 
ment of  co-operation  among  farmers. 
The  Opening 
The  conference  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  morning  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Wheeler,  president  of  the  associated 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  He  said  he  recognized  the 
importance  of  organization  among 
farmers  for  better  and  cheaper  dis- 
tribution of  farm  products,  but  urged 
that  producers  would  not  be  com- 
mended if  they  did  not  consider  the 
consumers  and  furnish  the  latter  with 
products  at  the  lowest  consistent 
cost.  This  sentiment  was  reiterated 
again  and  again  during  the  confer- 
ence. 

At  the  close  of  his  brief  remarks 
Mr.  Wheeler  introduced  the  perma- 
nent chairman  of  the  conference. 
Colonel  Frank  P.  Holland  of  Texas, 
president  of  the  Associated  Farm 
Paprrs.  Mr.  Holland  agreed  with  the 
preceding  speaker  that  the  consumer 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
any  marketing  plan;  a  sane  market- 
ing system  must  give  producers  a 
fair  profit,  and  place  th-j  goods  in 
the  hands  of  consumers  at  a  fair 
price.  The  men  who  called  the  con- 
ference had  no  panacea  to  offer,  said 
Mr.  Holland,  else  they  would  not 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  call 
men  together  to  talk  matters  over. 
Some  millions  of  people,  he  said,  had 
offered  sine  cures  since  the  confer- 
ence was  first  announced,  but  he 
didn't  have  any  faith  in  them,  and 
didn't  want  men  with  sure  cures  on 
the  resolutions  committee.  In  clos- 
ing he  said  there  should  be  no  spirit 
of  revenge  in  such  a  movement,  al- 
though there  should  be  firmness  in 
removing  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
success. 

That  Yawning  Gap 

These  opening  felicitations  over,  a 
plunge  was  made  into  the  three  days' 
program.  President  Van  Hise  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  was  the  first 
speaker;  his  subject  was  "Wastes  in 
Distribution."  There  is  less  waste  in 
the  distribution  of  manufactured 
products  than  in  the  distribution  of 
farm  products.  Manufactured  goods 
are  imperishable  and  may  be  kept  for 
long  periods ;  on  the  other  hand,  farm 
products,  except  grains,  are  generally 
quite  perishable  and  must  be  used 
soon  or  they  are  lost.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  milk,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Again  the  quantity  of  farm 
products  varies  more  than  is  the  case 
with  manufactured  products,  because 
of  the  variations  of  seasons,  and  this 
frequently  causes  glutted  markets. 
These  things  make  the  distribution  of 
farm  products  much  more  difficult 
than  the  distribution  of  the  products 
of  the  factory. 

President  Van  Hise  emphasized 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  all 
the  margin  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer,  because  there  is  a  cer- 
tain legitimate  and  necessary  expense 
involved  in  distribution,  but,  he  de- 
clared, the  toll  may  be  lessened.  He 
showed  that  cheese  sold  by  Wiscon- 
sin factories  at  11  to  13  cents  is  re- 
tailed at  from  25  to  30  cents  per 
pound.  In  one  instance  when  pota- 
toes were  selling  at  30  cents  per 
bushel  at  a  Wisconsin  station,  they 
were  retailing  in  Milwaukee  at  85 
cents,  though  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion thither  was  only  6.5  cents  per 
bushel.  Cabbages  that  sold  in  Wis- 
consin for  $85  per  ton  sold  in  Chi- 
cago for  $300  per  ton.  In  Pittsburg 
radishes  that  sold  at  10  cents  per 
dozen  wholesale,  were  selling  at  30 
cents  per  dozen  retail  not  ten  blocks 
away. 

Glutted  markets  often  result  in  a 


slump  in  the  price.  In  Pittsburg  on 
a  certain  day  cucumbers  dropped 
from  $2.50  to  $1.50  per  crate  because 
of  the  arrival  of  several  car  loads  of 
cucumbers  on  the  wholesale  market. 
In  another  instance  a  farmer  was 
advised  by  his  commission  merchant 
in  Philadelphia  that  the  market  for 
onions  was  good.  After  making  a 
shipment  of  a  carload  the  farmer  re- 
ceived word  that  the  market  was 
breaking  under  the  stress  of  large 
supplies.  Later  he  was  advised  that 
his  car  load  of  onions  sold  for  enough 
to  cover  all  expenses  except  $9 
freight. 

Retail  dealers,  said  President  Van 
Hise,  sometimes  send  produce  to  the 
dump  in  order  to  maintain  prices.  In 
one  instance  last  summer  a  whole  car 
of  melons  were  allowed  to  rot  in  Mil- 
waukee because  the  dealers  would 
not  low  er  their  prices.  By  lowering 
prices  they  could  have  made  as  muctt 
profit  by  selling  more  melons,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  poorer  consum- 
ers of  the  city  could  have  enjoyed 
melons. 

Co-operation  the  Remedy 

Dr  Van  Hise  offered  co-operation 
in  marketing  as  the  only  remedy,  but 
he  insisted  that  it  must  include  both 
producers  and  consumers.  The  oil 
trust  and  steel  trust  are  examples  ot 
one-sided  co-operation,  and  they  have 
held  the  people  up.  Farmers'  organi- 
zations, he  said,  must  not  do  that 
or  they  will  be  condemned,  just  as 
the  trusts  have  been.  The  speaker 
showed  that  in  some  cases  producers 
and  consumers  could  be  brought  into 
the  same  associations  and  trade  mu- 
tually with  each  other.  Then  by  dis- 
tributing profits  to  producers  on  the 
basis  of  goods  sold  to  the  ■  concern, 
and  to  consumers  on  the  basis  of 
goods  purchased,  justice  and  equity 
could  be  established. 

In  Europe  co-operation  developed 
by  reason  of  dire  necessity.  We  can 
avoid  that  extremity  in  this  country, 
said  President  Van  Hise,  by  begin- 
ning early.  Farmers  must  surrender 
some  of  their  independence  and  learn 
to  work  in  groups.  And  in  such 
groups  one  man  must  not  try  to  set 
his  will  up  against  the  majority. 

In  this  address  President  Van  Hise 
reiterated  his  well-known  views  on 
the  trust  question.  He  said  our  anti- 
trust laws  are  bad,  because  they  for- 
bid just  such  combination  as  farmers 
must  form.  The  California  citrus 
growers'  organization,  said  he,  is  as 
much  a  trust  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
It  is  less  oppressive,  of  course,  be- 
cause it  must  sell  all  of  its  products 
the  same  year  they  are  produced. 
Such  combinations  should  not  be  for- 
bidden, but  controlled;  competition 
has  broken  down  and  must  be  re- 
placed by  co-operation  and  concentra- 
tion with  public  control — these  were 
the  parting  thoughts  of  Dr.  Van  Hise. 
Standardizing  Products 

"Distributing  Food  Products,"  was 
the  subject  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Tousley, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  director  of 
the  Right  Relationship  League,  an  or- 
ganization that  very  successfully  op- 
erates a  large  number  of  co-operative 
stores  in  Minnesota.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  distribution,  said  the  speaker, 
could  be  summed  up  under  four 
heads,  namely,  marketing  of  farm 
products  at  primary  points,  transpor- 
tation, wholesaling,  and  retailing. 

He  showed  that  organization  was 
necessary  both  among  producers  and 
consumers,  so  that  farmers  may  know 
where  they  can  find  a  market  and 
consumers  know  where  to  get  their 
goods.  With  this  should  go  standard- 
ization of  farm  products — division 
into  standard  grades — so  that  con- 
sumers could  order  a  certain  grade 
of  any  product,  and  be  sure  to  get  it. 
Farmers  must  organize  to  grade  and 


pack  their  goods  uniformly,  and  then 
avoid  shipping  to  over-stocked  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  Tousley  criticised  legislatures 
for  not  making  true  co-operation 
easier.  However,  he  did  not  favor 
handing  co-operation  down  to  the 
people,  but  insisted  that  it  must 
spring  up  among  them.  Co-operation 
handed  down  results  in  paternalism 
and  inanat'ion ;  while  co-operation 
that  springs  from  the  people  gives 
manhood  and  self-reliance.  In  clos- 
ing, the  speaker  called  attention  to 
the  Rochdale  system  of  co-operative 
stores  in  England.  Beginning  among 
some  poor  weavers  this  system  has 
grown  until  its  annual  business 
turnover  now  amounts  to  more  than 
$600,000,000. 

Teaching  Co-operation. 
The  afternoon  program  on  Tuesday 
fell  into  two  parts.  The  first  dealt 
with  education  in  co-operation,  and 
the  second  with  reports  of  results  by 
representatives  of  different  agricul- 
tural industries.  President  Waters  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
opened  the  afternoon's  program  by  a 
discussion  of  "Educational  Aids  to 
Co-operation."  He  began  by  stating 
that  four  men  with  machinery  can 
now  produce  as  much  on  the  farm  as 
fourteen  men  formerly  could  without 
machinery.  The  problem  of  society 
is  to  find  profitable  employment  for 
the  other  ten  men.  All  unnecessary 
middlemen  must  be  put  at  productive 
work,  but  not  more  rapidly  than  in- 
dustry can  use  them. 

President  Waters'  main  point  was 
that  co-operation  in  this  country  need 
not  be  the  result  of  dire  necessity. 
By  education,  the  people  may  be 
taught  to  co-operate  before  they  are 
forced  to  it,  just  as  many  farmers 
have  learned  to  conser\e  their  soil 
fertility  even  before  absolute  neces- 
sity demanded  it.  The  agricultural 
colleges  and  other  educational  agen- 
cies can  and  should  aid  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  through  education  in 
organization  and  business  farming. 
Colleges  Should  Help 
Dr.  S.  E.  Mezes,  president  of  the 
University  of  Texas  was  billed  to 
follow  President  Waters  with  an  ad- 
dress on  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Mezes 
was  not  present  but  his  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Texas  uni- 
versity. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Mezes 
in  his  paper  that  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  past  have  done  much  to 
aid  farmers  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion but  very  little  indeed  to  aid 
them  to  market  their  crops  more 
profitably.  One  day  a  short  time  ago 
onions  were  selling  at  Laredo,  Texas. 
In  the  onion  growing  district,  at  2 
cents  per  pound;  the  next  morning 
they  were  selling  in  the  open  market 
in  Austin,  Texas,  at  15  cents  per 
pound.  In  another  instance  tomatoes 
sold  in  the  field  at  two-thirds  cents 
each  and  in  the  nearby-city  markets 
at  5  cents  each. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  produc- 
ers received  only  13  per  cent  of  the 
final  selling  price.  In  Denmark  eggs 
are  packed,  transported  and  sold  for 
farmers  at  so  low  a  cost  that  the 
latter  receive  92  per  cent  of  the  price 
paid  by  consumers.  It  is  the  duty 
of  educational  institutions  to  help 
farmers  in  this  country  to  sell  as 
efficiently  as  the  farmers  of  Denmark. 

Dr.  Mezes  also  pointed  out  the  need 
of  cheaper  loans  to  farmers,  and  ad- 
vocated both  co-operative  rural  bank- 
ing and  co-operative  land  mortgages. 
The  Practical  Side 
On  the  practical  side  of  the  after- 
noon's discussion  Mr.  Lloyd  S.  Tenny, 
a  farm  management  investigator  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, dealt  with  the  subject, 
"Farmers'  Selling  Agencies."  Mr. 
Tenny  outlined  the  principles  of  true 
co-operation,  showing  the  importance 
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After  the  excitement  of 
Still  last  summer,  when  the 
Unlocked,  choicest  water  power 
sites  in  the  state  were 
grabbed  off  by  eastern  capitalists,  it 
was  accepted  as  a  certainty  that  the 
next  legislature  would  enact  water- 
power  laws  safeguarding  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  state.  But  all 
the  main  water-power  bills  died,  and 
the  only  legislation  on  the  subject  is 
contained  in  an  irrigation  bill.  The 
latter  will  have  no  effect,  as  we 
understand  it,  except  to  hasten  the 
development  of  sites  yet  to  be  granted 
by  the  state.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  warrants  the  submission  of  a 
bill  to  the  people  under  the  initiative. 
Such  a  bill  should,  we  believe,  follow 
the  general  principles  of  Senate  File 
No.  425,  outlined  in  this  paper  last 
week,  providing  for  water  power 
districts. 


The  Nebraska  legisla- 
Good  ture  of  1913  made  some 
Legislature,  poor  laws,  dealt  alto- 
gether too  hurriedly 
with  several  important  measures,  and 
failed  to  complete  any  legislation  at 
all  upon  one  or  two  very  vital  mat- 
ters. Nevertheless  it  deserves  to  be 
called  a  good  legislature.  Its  mem- 
bers were  for  the  most  part  men  of 
integrity  and  high  purpose;  few  of 
them,  indeed,  could  be  considered 
"approachable."  In  only  one  or  two 
instances  did  any  special  interest 
seem  to  have  influence,  the  session 
was  peculiarly  free  from  "dirty  work," 
and  there  were  only  one  or  two 
conspicuous  cases  of  log-rolling. 
That  the  legislature  failed  in  several 
important  particulars  to  measure  up 
to  the  expectations  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  state  cannot  be  attributed  to 
its  membership  so  much  as  to  the 
system.  We  believe  that  it  has  never 
been  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
in  Nebraska  this  year  that  the  two- 
chambered  legislature  with  a  large 
membership  is  a  failure  in  lawmaking. 


learn  that  since  the  special  session 
began  the  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  have  been  discussing 
seriously  the  evils  of  the  party  cau 
cus.    Sentiment  in  congress  seems  to 
be  growing  stronger  every  year  for 
oj)en  caucuses  that  shall  not  be  bind 
ing  upon  the  members — simply  con 
ferences,  if  you  please.    That  would 
place  each  member  of  congress  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  instead  of  mak 
ing  him  merely  a  cog  in  the  machin 
ery  of  his  party.    True,  in  large  legis 
lative  bodies  this  may  cause  confusion 
and  delay,  but  that  is  not  an  argument 
against   the   open-work   system;  in 
stead  it  is  an  argument  against  large 
cumbersome  legislative  bodies. 


To  Protect 
Birds. 


A    great    many    of  the 
birds    most    valuable  to 
agriculture    are  migra 
tory,  and  in  their  flights 
cross  state  lines.     Their  protection 
therefore,    transcends    the  authority 
of  the  separate  states.    Many  of  the 
birds  that  spend  the  summer  with  us 
in  Nebraska,  winter    in    the  south 
Wild  geese  spend  only  a  few  weeks 
in  the  spring  and  fall  in  Nebraska 
By  state  laws  we  may  protect  these 
friends   while   they   are   within  our 
borders,   but  that  is  of  little  avai 
unless  they  are  also  protected  where 
they  spend  other  portions  of  the  year 
Protection  by  the  states  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  strictest  co 
operation.      The     states    have  not 
acted  together  in  this  matter,  and  as 
a  result  many    valuable    species  of 
birds  have  been  reduced  in  numbers 
At  the  last  session  of  congress,  how 
ever,  a   bill   was   passed  making  i 
mandatory   upon    the   United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  formu 
late  and  enforce  rules  for  the  uni- 
form  protection   of  migratory  birds 
throughout  the  entire  country.  The 
rules  have  not  yet  been  published 
but  they  will  doubtless  be  of  such 
character  as  to  insure  adequate  pro- 
tection within  the  national  boundaries 
This  legislation  is  radical  in  that  it 
allows    the    federal    government  to 
interfere  in  what  has  hitherto  been 
considered    the    perogative    of  the 
states,   but    judging    from  a  recent 
decision  involving  the  same  principle, 
the  supreme  court  would  sustain  this 
law.     The  next  step  to  secure  the 
complete     protection     of  migratory 
birds  is  to  have  international  agree- 
ments with  Canada  and  Mexico. 


The  traditional  party 
The  Party  caucus  in  a  legislative 
Caucus.      body  binds    its  members 

to  support  whatever 
measures  or  propositions  upon  which 
the  majority  agrees.  It  is  also  held 
in  secret  and  no  outsider  knows  the 
forces  in  control  unless  there  is  a 
"leak."  By  this  system  a  majority 
within  a  majority — which  in  and  of 
itself  may  be  a  minority  of  the  whole 
legislative  body — may  control  legis- 
lation. This  is  absolutely  vicious. 
From   the   Congressional   Record  we 


The   week  beginning 
uAg"  April  7  was  Agricul 

Respectability,  tural  Week  in  the 
University  of  Ne 
braska.  The  students  in  the  agri- 
cultural college  wore  their  colors,  a 
special  convocation  was  held  one 
morning  at  which  Dean  Burnett 
presided,  a  special  trip  was  made  by 
the  agricultural  students  to  the 
South  Omaha  stockyards,  and  the 
week  closed  with  a  picnic.  In  com- 
menting on  the  week's  activities  in  a 
bulletin  to  the  press  the  department 
of  agricultural  extension  says: 

"It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  young  man  or  woman  who  regis- 
tered in  the  agricultural  college  was 
sometimes  ashamed  to  admit  the 
fact,  because  of  the  jeers  which  were 
shot  their  way  by  the  students  of  the 
other  colleges.  No  'Ag"  student  is 
afraid  now  to  tell  to  what  college 
he  belongs,  and  at  the  close  of  Agri- 
cultural Week  many  students  in 
other  colleges  felt  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake  in  not  choosing  an 
agricultural  course." 

We  have  observed  this  change  and 
have  been  much  gratified  thereby. 
But  for  the  agricultural  graduate 
without  land  or  capital  it  is  as  diffi- 
ult  now  as  ever — aye,  even  more 
so — to  become  an  actual  farmer. 
This  explains,  we  believe,  why  so  few 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges, 
comparatively,  take  up  the  actual 
work  of  farming.  The  college  boys, 
though  they  are  often  censured  for 
not  going  back  to  the  plow,  are  not 
themselves  to  blame  for  this  situation. 

Changing  sentiment  has  made  it 
easy  to  be  an  agricultural  student, 
but  it  will  require  something  more 
tangible  to  enable  an  agricultural 
student  with  only  his  head  and  hands 
to  become  a  farmer. 


elsewhere.    With  taxes  so,  low,  Wash 
ington  ought  to  be  a  haven  for  poor 
men.    But  it  doesn't  work  out  that 
way.    The  District  of  Columbia  Suf- 
frage   League    in    a    memorial  pre 
sented  to  congress  by   Senator  La 
Follette  tells  how  it  works.  Listen! 

"The  masses  of  the  people  living 
in  the  district  have  derived  little 
benefit  from  this  federal  contribution 
to  our  local  revenues.  For  them 
rising  land  values  have  merely  re 
suited  in  more  expensive  home  sites, 
higher  rentals,  and  higher  prices. 
The  local  benefits  resulting  from  the 
half-and-half  system  have  been  largely 
monopolized  by  wealthy  land  specu- 
lators who  have  built  up  immense 
fortunes  from  the  resulting  boom  in 
land  values." 

That  is,  the  prosperity  resulting 
from  light  taxation  is  capitalized  in 
land  values.  This  should  not  surprise 
observing  farmers.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  good  roads,  good  schools, 
better  markets,  better  prices  for  farm 
products,  or  anything  that  makes 
farmers  more  prosperous,  result  in 
increased  land  values,  at  least  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  pros 
perity,  and  perhaps  more.  Renters 
share  only  slightly  in  such  prosper 
ity,  if  at  all,  because  it  increases  their 
rent.  Those  who  must  buy  into  the 
game  are  not  benefited,  because  the 
prosperity  is  discounted  in  the  price 
of  the  land. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  con 
elusion  that  the  benefits  of  improve 
ments  of  whatever  kind  are  absorbed 
in  land  values  and  that  the  owners 
of  the  land  are  in  the  last  analysis  the 
chief  if  not  the  only  beneficiaries. 


Sugar. 

June  30, 


The  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending 
1912,  was  approximately 
8,000,000,000  pounds,  or  about  eighty- 
two  pounds  for  each  person.  That 
amount  of  sugar  cost  the  consumers 
of  the  country,  in  round  numbers 
$400,000,000.  Careful  estimates  place 
the  increased  cost  at  retail  due  to 
the  protective  tariff  at  about  2  cents 
per  pound,  which  on  the  total  con 
sumption  of  last  year  would  amount 
to  a  figure  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$160,000,000. 

Of  our  sugar  bill  of  $400,000,000  for 
the  year,  therefore,  $240,000,000  went 
for  sugar  and  $160,000,000  for  tariff. 
But  the  government  collected  in  sugar 
duties  only  $52,000,000  leaving  over 
$100,000,000  that  was  paid  for  protec 
tion.  This  means  that  only  about 
one-thiid  of  what  the  s*igar  tariff 
costs  the  consumers  of  the  country 
goes  into  the  United  States  treasury; 
the  other  two-thirds  goes  to  sugar 
producers — perhaps  it  would  be  more 
exact  to  say  sugar  manufacturers — 
behind  the  tariff  wall.  That  is,  for 
every  three  dollars  the  sugar  tariff 
costs  the  people  the  treasury  gets  one 
dollar  and  the  sugar  people  get  two. 

By  no  means,  however,  does  this 
large  bonus  of  something  like  $100,- 
000,000  per  year  all  go  to  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  continental  United  States; 
for  be  it  known  that  sugar  comes  into 
this  country  free  from  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  because 
our  tariff  wall  has  been  extended  to 
include  these  insular  possessions 
The  sugar  production  of  these  three 


The  very  common  impres- 
Country  sion  that  ignorance  pre- 
Schools.  vails  to  a  greater  extent 
among  the  young  people 
of  the  cities,  crowded  with  hordes 
of  unassimilated  immigrants,  than 
among  the  young  people  of  rural 
communities,  receives  a  rude  jolt  in 
a  bulletin  on  rural  education  recentlv 
issued  by  the  United  States  bureau 
of  education.  Figures  from  the  1910 
census  are  quoted  to  show  that 
illiteracy— inability  to  read  and  write 
— in  the  school-age  population  — 
persons  six  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
inclusive — averaged  10.2  per  cent  for 
the  rural  territory  of  the  whole 
country,  but  only  5.1  per  cent  for 
urban  territory,  the  large  towns  and 
cities.  Rural  territory  as  defined  by 
the  census,  it  will  be  remembered, 
includes  with  the  open  country  all 
towns  and  villages  having  less  than 
2,500  inhabitants. 

When  these  figures  are  first  pre- 
sented we  at  once  attribute  the 
showing  to  the  high  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  the  rural  young 
people  of  southern  states.  It  is  true 
that  illiteracy  among  rural  children 
in  the  south  is  frightfully  high  and 
has  its  effect  upon  the  above  average. 
For  instance,  in  the  south  Atlantic 
states  illiteracy  in  the  school-age 
population  of  rural  communities 
amounts  to  18.9  per  cent,  compared 
to  8.5  per  cent  for  urban  territory; 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the 
south  central  states  are  17.2  per  cent 
and  4.7  per  cent  respectively. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  southern 
states  that  the  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy among  young  people  of  school 
age  is  lower  in  towns  and  cities  than 
in  the  country.  Indeed,  there  are  only 
fourteen  states  in  the  union  where 
the  country  makes  the  better  showing 
in  this  respect.  These  states  are 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  In  our  own  state  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  school- 
age  population  is  2.6  for  urban  com- 
munities and  1.7  for  rural. 

The  astounding  thing  is  that  with 
immigration  pouring  into  the  cities 
all  over  the  country  there  are  not 
more  states  where  illiteracy  among 
school  population  in  the  cities  ex- 
ceeds that  in  the  country.  The 
author  of  the  bulletin  from  which  we 
quote  says:  "The  real  test  of  school 
service  is  the  amount  of  illiteracy  it 
leaves  about  it."  Granting  the  truth 
of  that  statement,  then  surely  the 
rural  schools  of  the  country  are 
woefully  deficient.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  our  rural  schools  in 
Nebraska,  but  we  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  ours  is  one  of 
the  fourteen  states  in  the  above  list. 


Early  in  the  year  it  be- 
A  Voters'  came  apparent  to  many 
League.  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  invoke  the  initiative  to 
secure  certain  reforms,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
thereon.  But  it  was  realized  that 
without    organization    the  initiative 


and  referendum  could  be  of  little  use, 
islands  is  just  about  equal  to  that  I  because  of  the  difficulty  of  circulating 


Half  the  cost  of  local 
Where  government  and  local 
Benefits  Go.  improvements  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is 
paid  from  the  United  States  treasury. 
If  local  taxes  are  equitably  appor- 
tioned this  should  mean  that  taxes 
in  the  district  are  only  about  half 
as  heavy  as  in  similar  communities 


within  the  United  States  proper,  so 
that  about  half  of  our  annual  sugar 
bonus  goes  to  producers  in  our  island 
possessions  where  labor  is  as  cheap 
as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Because 
of  a  preferential  duty,  Cuban  sugar 
producers  enjoy  a  small  part  of  the 
bonus,  also.  The  result  in  those 
places  is  to  boost  the  price  of  sugar 
lands — especially  in  the  three  islands 
wholly  within  the  tariff  wall — and 
enrich  the  wealthy  land  owners. 

Our  domestic  producers  are  already 
competing  openly  with  the  cheapest 
labor  and  best  sugar  land  in  the 
world,  but  that  does  not  mean,  of 


petitions.  Accordingly  these  members 
of  the  legislature,  together  with  other 
interested  persons  in  the  state,  have 
organized  a  body  whose  aims  are 
best  set  forth  in  the  following 
"Declaration  of  Purposes:" 

"1.  The  name  of  this  organization 
shall  be  'The  Voters'  Legislative 
League  of  Nebraska.' 

"2.  The  purpose  of  this  league 
shall  be  to  propose  laws  and  consti- 
tutional amendments  and  work  for 
their  enactment  either  by  the  legisla- 
ture or  by  the  people  through  the 
initiative;  to  secure  the  rejection 
through  the  referertdum  of  laws  op- 


course,   that   free  sugar   would   not  I  posed  to  the    public    good;   and  to 


lower  the  price  of  that  commodity 
and,  perhaps,  drive  sugar  production 
from  some  of  the  less  favored  places 
where  it  is  now  established.  It  is 
unbelievable,  however,  that  free 
sugar  would  drive  sugar  production 
out  of  this  country,  as  many  of  the 
sugar  people  are  claiming.  Its  im- 
mediate effect  would  be  to  lower  the 
price  of  sugar-producing  lands;  then 
after  it  was  adjusted  to  the  new 
conditions  the  industry  would  go  on 
building  up  on  the  new  basis.  It  is 
that  $100,000,000  bonus  that  worries 
consumers  —  and  most  of  us  are  in 
that  class. 


engage  in  other  activities  designed 
to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

"3.  The  governing  body  of  this 
league  shall  be  an  executive  commit- 
tee of  fifteen  members,  two  from  each 
congressional  district  and  three  at 
large,  who  shall  have  the  full  power 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
league.  There  shall  also  be  an  ad- 
visory council,  of  at  least  one  member 
from  each  county,  to  assist  the  execu- 
tive council  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  league  in  their  respective 
counties. 

"4.  The  league  invites  the  affilia- 
lion   and   active  co-operation  of  all 
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persons  and  organizations  in  sympa- 
thy with  its  aims." 

We  have  not  space  here  to  give  the 
names  of  the  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment, but  they  are  practically  the 
same  men  that  led  in  the  now  extinct 
"Nebraska  Direct  Legislation  League," 
which  carried  on  the  campaign  for 
the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  This  new  league  is 
thoroughly  non-partisan  and  is  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  all  good  citizens. 
BCfL  :  ■      <  #  -  *  * 

The  voters'  league  has 
Leagues'     already  determined  that 
First  Work,    its  first  work    shall  be 

to  refer  to  the  people 
the  appropriation  of  $20,000  made  by 
the  legislature  for  an  armory  at  Ne- 
braska City — not  as  a  rap  at  that 
city,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
The  sum  involved  isn't  large  enough 
to  fuss  about,  but  if  the  appropriation 
is  allowed  to  stand  it  is  feared  that 
some  twenty  other  Nebraska  towns 
with  militia  companies  will  be  asking 
for  armories  —  and  getting  them. 
Taxing  the  people  of  the  whole  state 
to  build  armories  in  favored  towns 
wouldn't  be  the  worst  of  it,  however. 
The  grief  would  come  in  having  so 
many  members  of  the  legislature 
elected  with  reference  to  securing 
swag  for  their  districts.  That  would 
lead  to  endless  log-rolling — the  bane 
of  honest  legislation.  Any  reader 
willing  to  help  the  voters'  league  in 
this  matter  can  secure  referendum 
petitions  for  circulation,  and  full  in- 
structions, by  addressing  the  Voters' 
Legislative  League  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


The  Lever  agricultural 
Not  Dead  extension  bill,  the  main 
But  purpose  of  which  is  to 
Sleeping,  provide  funds  to  main- 
tain a  county  demon- 
strator in  every  county  of  the  United 
States,  failed  to  pass  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress.  This  was  not  be- 
cause of  opposition  to  the  principle, 
but  because  the  Page  vocational  edu- 
cation bill,  covering  the  same 
ground  as  the  Lever  bill  but  in 
addition  granting  subsidies  for  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  public 
school  system,  was  brought  forward 
in  the  senate  to  ditch  the  Lever  bill. 
As  a  result  neither  bill  was  passed. 
The  friends  of  the  Lever  bill  are 
determined,  however,  that  it  shall 
have  early  consideration  in  the  new 
congress,  perhaps  in  the  present 
special  session. 

*  *  * 

We  have  outlined  the 
Proposed  provisions  of  the  Lever 
Hand-Out.    bill  a  number  of  times, 

but  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  repeat  them  here,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  ap- 
propriations. The  first  appropriation 
provided  for  in  the  bill  is  $480,000, 
or  a  flat  $10,000  to  each  state,  granted 
unconditionally.  In  addition  to  that 
amount  yearly  the  bill  specifies  that 
the  annual  appropriation  shall  be 
gradually  increased  until  the  total 
over  and  above  the  original  $480,000 
shall  have  reached  $3,000,000  per 
year.  This  additional  $3,000,000,  or 
any  part  of  it  previous  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  limit,  is  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  states  in  the  proportion 
the  rural  population  of  each  bears  to 
the  total  rural  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  this  arrangement,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1910  census,  in  addition 
io  the  straight  $10,000  per  year  pro- 
vided for  in  the  original  appropria- 
tion, Nebraska  would  receive  $53,700 
each  year  after  the  total  federal 
appropriation  had  reached  $3,000,000 
annually.  But  to  receive  its  share 
of  the  swag  each  state  must  put  up 
a  dollar  for  each  dollar  coming  to  it 
from  the  federal  treasury  under  the 
plan  of  apportionment.  To  cinch  the 
$53,700  per  year  for  Nebraska  the 
legislature  would  have  to  appropriate 
for  agricultural  extension  a  sum 
p<l>:al  to  that  amount  annually,  or 
twice  that  for  two  years 

*  *  * 

In  deciding  our  attitude 
People  toward  this  bill  we  must 
Must  Pay.    bear    in    mind   that  the 

appropriation  from  the 
federal  treasury  is  not  a  gift  —  the 
people  of  the  country  must  pay  the 
bill  through  federal  taxation.  The 
only  possible  excuse  for  going  to  the 
federal  treasury  for  funds  to  support 
agricultural  extension  work  is  that 
thereby  the  people  of  some  of  the 
great  eastern  cities  may  be  obliged 
to  help  in  the  good  work  over  the 
whole  country.  But  the  cities  would 
have  to  charge  this  up  against  trade 


and  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
would  pay  the  bill,  so  what  would 
be  gained? 

We  are  against  the  proposed  raic. 
on  the  federal  treasury,  because  it 
would  mean  an  increase  in  national 
expenditures  that  would  be  used  as 
an  argument  against  lowering  oppres- 
sive tariff  duties.  Moreover,  such  in- 
direct methods  lead  to  wastefulness. 
If  the  people  of  each  locality  support 
their  own  demonstration  work  directly 
they  will  appreciate  it  more,  they 
will  know  how  the  money  comes  and 
how  it  is  spent,  and  the  burden  will 
be  much  more  equitably  distributed 
than  if  provided  through  indirect 
federal  taxation  on  consumption. 

Tt  is  urged  in  defense  of  the  Lever 
bill  that  the  federal  government 
already  pays  large  subsidies  to  ex- 
periment stations  and  agricultural 
colleges,  and  that  this  is  but  a  move 
to  round  out  the  general  plan  of 
agricultural  education.  It  should  be 
emphasized  again  and  again,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  part  of  the  federal 
aid  already  granted  comes  from  the 
sale  or  rental  of  public  lands  and 
not  from  current  taxation.  That 
makes  a  world  of  difference.  But 
even  were  this  not  so  it  would  be 
poor  argument  to  urge  that  because 
the  federal  treasury  had  already  been 
tapped  to  support  state  institutions 
the  drain  should  now  be  increased. 

We  believe,  as  suggested  above, 
that  the  people  of  each  county,  with 
perhaps  a  small  subsidy  from  the 
state,  should  pay  for  their  own  dem- 
onstration work.  If  there  is  any 
benefit  they  are  the  ones  that  receive 
it,  so  why  shouldn't  they  pay  the  bill? 


PLOWING  FOR  OATS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
for  April  2  I  note  the  communication 
of  Mr.  Fred  N.  Peters  of  Howard 
county,  who  advocates  plowing  stalk 
ground  and  harrowing  liberally  "in 
ordinary  or  dry  years."  Now  the 
plowing  may  be  best  in  ordinary 
years,  but  in  dry  years  I  believe  it 
the  poorest  method  one  can  employ, 
for  the  reason  that  it  loosens  the 
ground  too  deeply. 

Plowing  turns  the  stalks  under, 
where  they  hold  up  the  furrow  slice, 
causing  air  spaces  which  not  only  tend 
to  dry  out  the  soil  more  quickly,  hut 
cut  off  the  supply  of  moisture  f^vo 
the  subsoil.  Then  when  the  oats  vs^ 
drilled  they  send  their  roots  down  to 
the  stalks  beneath  and  stop.  All  the 
ground  they  have  to  work  in  is  the 
turned  furrow,  consequently  they  soon 
dry  out.  I  plowed  and  drilled  oats 
one  year,  and  that  is  enough  for  me. 
Hereafter  I  shall  disk  and  drill. 

Now  listen  and  I  will  give  you  my 
experience  in  plowing  and  drilling 
oats.  In  the  spring  of  1911  I  went 
to  work  early  on  the  oats  ground  with 
a  weighted  and  freshly  sharpened 
disk.  I  disked  about  twenty-eight 
acres,  lapping  one-half.  There  was 
lots  of  trash  on  the  ground — stalks, 
husks  and  grass,  and  it  had  been 
poorly  farmed  the  year  before. 

After  disking  I  hitched  up  my  gang 
plow  and  plowed  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches.  It  was  so  cold  in  the 
mornings  that  the  earth  froze  to  the 
moldboard  when  I  began  work,  and 
a  crust  froze  on  the  ground.  I  fol- 
lowed the  plow  with  the  harrow  twice 
a  day — at  noon  and  night,  so  that  by 
the  time  I  finished  plowing  the  ground 
it  had  been  harrowed  once.  This  was 
followed  by  three  more  harrowings, 
making  four  in  all,  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  finer  looking  piece  of  ground 
to  plant  a  crop  in. 

I  sowed  two  bushels  of  Kherson 
oats  per  acre  with  a  good  press  drill. 
The  oats  had  been  put  through  a  fan- 
ning mill  twice  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  graded.  It  came  up  in  fine  shape 
and  made  a  perfect  stand.  A  good 
many  neighbors  told  me  at  the  time 
that  that  was  the  finest  field  of  oats 
they  had  ever  seen.  And  it  was  im- 
mense, for  a  fact;  but  what  do  you 
suppose  I  got  for  all  this  labor?  The 
straw  was  so  short  that  I  could  not 
cut  and  bind  it  with  a  binder,  but 
had  to  mow  and  rake  and  cock  it  up, 
stacking  it  loose.  And  when  we 
threshed  I  found  I  had  secured  the 
enormous  yield  of  eighty  bushels  of 
poor,  light  oats  from  a  field  of  twenty- 
eight  acres.  No  more  plowing  under 
of  stalks  for  me,  when  I  plan,  to  raise 
oats. 

Last  year  (1912)  I  disked  my  ground 
three  times,  drilled  in  two  bushels  of 
oats  to  the  acre,  and  harvested  thirty 
bushels  per  acre.  This  disking  gives 
a  good  mulch  on  top  and  keeps  the 
trash  on  top  also,  where  it  serves 
as  a  mulch  to  conserve  moisture  in- 


stead of  dissipating  it  by  drying  out 
the  seedbed,  as  it  does  when  plowed 
under.  This  spring  I  disked  and 
drilled  again.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  other  farmers  along  this  line, 
for  it's  the  actual  experience  that 
counts.  GEORGE  W.  BINNS. 

Thayer  Co. 


SEEDING  ALFALFA 

A  Stanton  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  sow 
about  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  this 
summer,  and  wish  some  advice  as  to 
how  to  go  about  it.  What  month  is 
the  best  time  to  sow?  And  should  the 
seed  be  broadcasted  or  sown  with  a 
drill?  How  would  it  be  to  sow  about 
one-half  bushel  of  millet  first  and  the 
alfalfa  afterward?  Do  you  think  the 
millet  would  smother  the  alfalfa? 
What  kind  of  alfalfa  seed  is  best?" 

Our  enquirer  may  choose  one  of 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  general 
methods  of  seeding  his  alfalfa.  The 
first  of  these  is  to  prepare  the  ground 
as  early  as  possible  this  spring,  culti- 
vate it  up  to  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  the  first  of  June  and  sow  the  alfalfa 
then.  If  the  land  will  stand  plowing, 
the  earlier  it  is  plowed  the  better,  for 
that  will  give  time  for  the  seedbed 
to  settle  and  become  firm.  After 
plowing  weeds  may  be  kept  down 
and  moisture -conserved  by  harrowing 
or  disking. 

If  the  land  will  not  stand  early 
plowing  without  danger  of  blowing, 
it  should  be  disked  early  and  the 
disking  repeated  as  often  as  necessary 
to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Then  the 
land  may  be  plowed  in  latter  May, 
when  the  hardest  winds  are  usually 
over.  If  the  plowing  is  left  in  this 
way  until  shortly  before  time  to  sow 
the  alfalfa  it  should  be  rather  shallow 
so  that  the  seedbed  may  be  compacted 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  furrows. 

A  cardinal  principle  in  seeding 
alfalfa  is  to  have  a  seedbed  that  is 
firm  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
surface.  That  allows  the  young  alfalfa 
plants  to  strike  into  "pay  dirt"  at 
once  without  having  to  meander 
through  a  maze  of  air  spaces  in  the 
soil. 

Late  May  or  early  June  seeding  of 
alfalfa  is  superior  to  seeding  earlier 
in  the  spring,  because  it  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  start  and  kill  several  crops 
of  weeds,  to  conserve  moisture  so  that 
there  will  be  a  good  supply  for  the 
young  plants,  and  to  work  the  seed- 
bed down  into  compact  form.  Be- 
cause of  the  dominance  of  weeds  if 
they  are  not  sprouted  and  killed 
before  the  alfalfa  is  sown  it  is  seldom 
advisable  to  sow  alfalfa  early  in  the 
spring. 

Other  Methods 

A  modification  of  the  general  method 
we  have  just  outlined  is  to  continue 
the  cultivation  of  the  seedbed  until 
summer,  and  sow  the  alfalfa  about  the 
first  of  August.  That  gives  a  longer 
period  of  tillage,  even  a  better  supply 
of  soil  moisture,  and  greater  freedom 
from  weeds.  This  plan  of  tilling  the 
ground  from  spring  until  summer  has 
been  followed  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  seeding  alfalfa  at  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station — better  success 
than  spring  seeding. 

Another  method,  which  allows  the 
land  to  be  used  for  a  crop  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  to  seed  the 
alfalfa  in  the  late  summer  on  land 
that  produced  winter  wheat  or  early 
oats.  Under  this  plan  the  small  grain 
must  be  taken  off  just  as  early  as 
possible;  then  disk  the  ground  to  mix 
the  stubble  with  the  surface  soil,  and 
plow  shallow.  Cultivate  the  plowed 
ground  until  seeding  time  in  August. 
This  last  method  is  a  good  one  if 
summer  rainfall  is  sufficient,  but  it 
fails  if  the  summer  is  dry.  Either  of 
the  first  two  methods  is  surer. 

In  no  case  outside  of  land  that  may 
be  irrigated  would  we  sow  a  crop  of 
any  kind  with  alfalfa.  The  companion 
crop  takes  moisture  that  the  alfalfa 
needs.  The  weeds  should  be  well 
conquered  before  seeding  the  alfalfa; 
then  allow  the  alfalfa  to  have  full 
swing. 

Drill  or  Broadcast? 

Opinion  differs  as  to  the  best 
method  of  sowing  the  seed.  Without 
doubt  drilling  is  the  surest  way  to 
get  a  stand,  if  the  seedbed  is  good 
and  the  drill  is  properly  regulated 
as  to  depth.  On  land  freshly  disked 
the  drill  is  almost  certain  to  put  the 
seed  in  too  deep.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  seedbed  is  firm  to  within  about 
two  inches  of  the  surface,  and  the 
drill  used  has  wheels  at  the  ends  to 
carry  the  greater  part  of  the  weight, 
the  seed  may  be  put  at  just  the  right 
depth.  f 


The  advantage  of  the  drill  is  that 
it  puts  the  seed  down  to  moist  earth 
and  insures  a  good  covering.  When 
the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  more 
or  less  mixed  with  the  surface  soil 
by  harrowing,  it  must  wait  until  a 
shower  comes  before  it  can  start,  and 
then  if  the  surface  soil  dries  too 
quickly  it  kils  the  starting  plants. 

Where  I  he  seedbed  is  firm  and  a 
drill  with  end  wheels  to  carry  the 
weight  can  be  procured  for  the  work 
we  believe  drilling  is  the  better 
method  of  seeding.  It  is  well  to 
follow  the  drill  with  a  harrow  to  fill 
the  furrows  so  the  young  alfalfa  may 
not  be  washed  under  by  a  heavy  rain. 

Several  kinds  of  alfalfa  seed  are 
advertised,  but  for  Nebraska  the 
common  alfalfa  succeeds  very  well. 
In  general  our  conditions  do  not 
demand  the  hardier  types,  and  the 
common  makes  better  yields.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  secure  seed  grown 
on  non-irrigated  land  for  seeding  on 
non-irrigated  land  in  this  state,  and 
Nebraska-grown  seed  is  superior  to 
that  shipped  in  from  other  states. 


BLYLNG  A  CULTIVATOR 

Farmers  that  must  purchase  new 
cultivators  this  year  are  now  think- 
ing about  what  kind  to  buy.  The 
particular  make  is  not  of  so  much 
importance,  for  each  has  its  good 
points;  the  main  thing  is  to  buy  some- 
thing that  suits  the  fellow  who  has 
to  use  it.  But  we  believe  it  is  worth 
while  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of 
buying  an  outfit  equipped  to  make 
shallow  cultivation  possible. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  you  can't 
cultivate  shallow  with  a  four-shovel 
rig  and  stir  all  the  surface;  to  do  that 
requires  enough  shovels  to  cover  all 
the  ground.  Six  and  eight-shovel 
equipments  have  become  very  popular 
in  recent  years,  and  not  a  great  many 
of  the  old-fashioned  four-shovel  out- 
fits are  sold  now.  There  is  only  one 
time  when  deep  cultivation  of  corn  is 
likely  to  be  necessary  and  that  is  the 
first  time  over  when  it  is  desired  to 
forestall  the  formation  of  a  hard  crust 
just  below  the  surface.  After  that 
deep  cultivation  is  disastrous,  because 
it  destroys  so  many  corn  roots. 

•When  corn  is  waist  high  iis  roots 
are  very  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
branches  are  cut  off  even  by  very 
shallow  cultivation.  This  it  was  that 
prompted  the  invention  of  the  sur- 
face cultivator  having  blades  instead 
of  shovels.  The  question  of  cultiva- 
tors has  not  received  the  attention  its 
importance  warrants.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  publish  the  experiences  of  our 
readers  along  this  line. 


STATE  FAIR  BOYS'  SCHOOL 

The  state  board  of  agriculture  will 
institute  a  new  feature  at  the  Ne- 
braska state  fair  this  fall  in  the  form 
of  a  camp  school  for  boys.  The 
school  and  camp  will  be  in  charge 
of  Professor  Pugsley,  director  of  agri- 
cultural extension,  and  Professor 
Bradford,  principal  of  the  Nebraska 
School  of  Agriculture.  The  course 
of  instruction  will  include  some 
lecture  work,  but  will  consist  mainly 
of  observation  and  study  of  the  ex- 
hibits at  the  fair.  The  military  de- 
partment of  the  state  has  agreed  to 
furnish  the  camp  equipment,  but  each 
boy  will  be  required  to  furnish  his  own 
bedding,  towels  and  toilet  articles. 

Two  boys  will  be  admitted  to  the 
school  from  each  county,  except  that 
Lancaster  county  may  have  four 
delegates  and  Douglas  county  six, 
making  a  total  of  190  boys  in  the 
camp.  The  age  of  the  delegates  must 
be  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty. 
The  delegates  must  pay  their  own 
railroad  fare  up  to  $5;  fare  in  excess 
of  $5  will  be  paid  by  the  state  board 
of  agriculture.  In  each  county  the 
delegates  will  be  appointed  by  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  under  rules  laid 
down  by  the  state  board  of  agricul- 
ture. Parents  or  boys  interested  in 
this  camp  school  plan  should  write 
to  Secretary  W.  R.  Mellor,  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, for  detailed  information. 


The  slapping  of  the  disk  tongue 
on  tender  necks  put  many  horses  on 
the  more-or-less  disabled  list  early 
in  the  spring.  The  tongue  truck 
obviates  all  of  that. 


II'  you  don't  like  the  annual  or 
semi-annual  housecleaning  tear-up 
jump  in  and  help  to  hurry  it  along. 
That's  the  quickest  way  to  restore 
order. 
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WASH  BY  POWER 


Let  the  A.  B.C.  Power  Washer  do 
all  your  washing2  weeks  FRLL.  You 
will  then  never  go  back  to  the  scrub 
board  or  hand  power  washer.  The 
A.  B.  C.  makes  washing  so  easy.  No 
headache,  backache  or  tired  feet. 
Use  any  }i  H.  P.  gas  or  gasoline 
engine  or  electric  motor.  The 

A.  B.C.  Power  Washer 

is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  best  washer 
made.  It  is  the  Original  All  Steel  Frame 
Power  Washer  with  Sliding  Power  Wringer. 

Simple,  durable,  dependable.  Our  14  Day 
FREE  Trial  proves  its  marked  superiority. 
Low  price.  Liberal  Guarantee.  Write  today 
for  description  and  FREE  Trial  Offer. 

ALTORFER  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  134  Roanoke,  III. 
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CYCLONE. 
LAWN  FENCE 

is  the  highest  grade 

fence  on  the  market,  heavier, 
stronEcr  and  closet  spaced 
than  any  other-rust-proof, 
durable,  and  made  by  the 
exclusive  Cyclone  method 
of  weaving  which  makes  it 
sag-proof.  ** 
Cyclone  Fence 

COSTS  LESS  than  inferior 
makes  because  it  is  made 
in  enormous  quantities  in 
one  of  the  biesest  tence 
factories  on  earth 


CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM  GATES 

are  heavily  galvanized, 

built  for  streneth,  reliability 
and    convenience.  Heavy 
 •  tubular  steel  frames  and  rust- 
proof fabric.  Double  i«W«'"to'SStd3. 
proof  lock;  adjustable  stretcher  IjW"*"* 
and  leaves  frame  free  from  holes  that  weaken  «t.» 
Big  Catalog  and  information  Free.  Write  today. 
h.P,7nCYCL?NEF.ENCWm?0KlLL. 


The  sink,  the  taps,  the  kitchen 
cutlery,  the  cooking  utensils, 
the  floors  and  the  woodwork — 
all  need  Old  Dutch  Cleanser, 
if  you  wish  them  kept  spotless 
and  hygienically  clean.  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser  routs  out  the 
grease,  grime,  water  stains  and 
rust  in  a  jiffy.     Does  it  with- 
out a  fuss  or  a  muss.    Does  it 
economically — a  little  goes  a 
long  way.    Keeps  the  hands 
soft  and  white  —  free  from 
kitchen  stains. 

Many  uses  and  full  directions 
on  large  Sifter  Can  —  10c 


gives  lasting-  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  keep  We  in 
Genasco  through  all  kinds  of  weather  on  all  kinds  of  roofs.  ' 

This  makes  them  proof  against  rain.  sun.  wind,  heat,  cold,  alkali?  «nd 
irids     Tt  is  the  economical  roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm. 

Csk  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  The  Kant-Leak  Kleet  comes  with  everv  roll  of  smooth 
surface  Genasco— does  away  with  cement  and  prevents  nail  leaKs 


Philadelphia 

■gest  producers  nl'  asphalt,  and  largest 
manu.actt.rers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  ivorld. 
New  York  San  Francisco  C  hicago   ^ 


l\_t**V.i*C*."."        vj  v  s_  ...  —  -  -  —  j      -  -  

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  ut  asphalt,  and  largest 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Neb, 

Masculine  Brand  of  Consistency 

We  had  a  little  argument  at  out- 
house a  few  days  ago  on  the  suffrage 
question.    Now  we  don't  often  argue 
politics— or   anything   else   for  that 
matter,  for  "he"  maintains  that  its 
no  use  to  argue  with  a  woman  any- 
way, since  she  can  talk  all  around  a 
question  and  tangle  a  man  up  if  she 
can't  beat  him  any  other  way.  It 
arose  from  his  reading  the  results 
of  the  Michigan   election  and  com- 
menting facetiously   on   the  adverse 
action  of  "the  naughty  men,"  which 
moved  me  to  remark,  apropos,  that  a 
few  years  hence  when  the  suffrage 
question  has  been  definitely  settled 
and  the  franchise  conceded  to  women, 
as  in  simple  justice  it  must  be  sooner 
or  later,  this  beating  about  on  the 
part  of  the  lords  of  creation  to  put 
off  the  inevitable  surrender  of  a  time- 
honored  monopoly  of  privilege  will 
look  positively  childish  and  unworthy 
—as  indeed  it  looks  now  to  a  good 
many,  both  men  and  women. 

I  have  never  been  an  ardent  suf- 
fragist, although  believing  in  equal 
rights  in  all  human  affairs,  and  1 
can't  approve  of  some  of  the  methods 
and  arguments  that  women  use  any 
more  than  I  can  admire  and  applaud 
the  stand  that  some  of  our  eminent 
men  take  toward  the  question.  To 
me  aggressive  tactics  on  the  part  ot 
women  seem  foolish,  undignified  and 
uncalled-for,  while  the  defensive  at- 
titude of  some  of  our  leading  men  (it 
occupying  places  of  responsibility 
and  honor  and  enjoying  the  emolu- 
ments thereof  puts  them  in  that  cat- 
egory) seems  silly  and  dog-m-the- 
mangerish  and  unworthy  of  broad, 
just,  open-minded  men. 

When  both  men  and  women  get 
away  from  all  that  tinkling-cymbals 
talk  about  purifying  and  refining  poli- 
tics, suppressing  vice,  elevating  the 
polls  etc.,  etc.,  and  that  beautiful 
slush  about  robbing  the  rose  of  its 
perfume,  womanhood  of  its  halo,  the 
hoOie  of  its  sanctity  and  men  of  their 
ouiralry,  and  undertake  to  debate  the 
q^stion  on  its  merit  from  the  view- 
point of  simple  justice  and  equity,  it 
will  not  be  long  in  the  settling. 

Now  as  to  amending  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  "give' 
women  the  right  to  vote,  as  I  read 
the  document  they  were  not  specin- 
cally  denied  it.  Read  it  closely  with 
this  in  mind  and  you  will  not  find 
the  word  "male"  except  in  one  clause 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and 
that  not  in  regard  to  general  voting. 
Everywhere  else  it  specifies  "all  per- 
sons." But  I  am  "creditably  in- 
formed" by  an  exponent  of  the  law 
that  women  were  not  considered 
"persons"  in  law.  No?  Now  I  should 
not  like  even  to  imply  that  men  are 
ever  illogical  or  inconsistent  (those 
attributes  having  so  long  been  con- 
sidered strictly  feminine),  but  I  cant 
for  the  life  of  me  see  how  a  woman 
can  be  a  person  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation,  and  of  enumeration  for  a 
basis  of  representation,  and  of  trial 
and  conviction  in  our  courts,  but  not 
a  person  when  it  comes  to  having  a 
voice  in  the  government  for  the  sup- 
port of  which  she  is  taxed. 

Our  illustrious  expounders  of  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  and  independence 
declared  unequivocally  that:  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny. 
No  reference  to  sex  was  either  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  Tableau  (no, 
continuous  pantomime  for  over  a 
hundred  years!)  of  thousands  of  wo- 
men property-owners  in  "free  Amer- 
ica" annually  paying  taxes  to  a  gov- 
ernment founded  on  that  axiom; 
while,  on  the  theory  that  they  cannot 
be  classed  as  persons,  they  are  de- 
nied a  voice  in  the  making  of  laws 
under  which  they  are  taxed  as  per- 
sons, counted  for  apportionment  of 
representatives  as  persons,  and  tried 
and  punished  for  misdemeanors  as 
persons.  Consistent? 

Now    our    state    legislatures  are 
gravely  discussing  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  best,  or  perhaps  wise 
or  expedient,  to  allow  women  to  be 
oersons  in  law  in  all  respects.  "He" 
ntimates   that  I  am  terribly  dense 
n  some  things,  and  perhaps  that  is 
tie  reason  why  I  cannot  either  see 
ir  sense  the  ominous  portent  in  this 
juestion  that  is  raising  so  much  pow- 
wow and  requires  so  much  "big  medi- 
cine" in  the  settling. 
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It  makes  me  think  of  the  witches' 
scene  in  Macbeth — wise  legislators 
dancing  about  their  little  old  legis- 
lative cauldron  and  chanting  "Double, 
double,  toil  and  trouble.  Fire  burn, 
and  cauldron  bubble."  And  bubble  it 
does  every  time  the  question  is  raised 
and  man's  last  "hold"  on  monopoly 
of  privilege  is  threatened,  but  the  in- 
cantations will  not  always  avail  to 
ward  off  the  inevitable. 


An  Optimistic  "Pessimist" 

To  Home  Circle:  In  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  this  department  recently  I 
am  called  a  pessimist.  Maybe  I  am, 
but  1  don't  believe  it.  The  fact  that 
I  resent  unkind  remarks  and  object 
to  the  one  who  carried  news  between 
people  doesn't  make  me  a  pessimist. 
Of  course  it  is  true  that  had  I  been 
wise  there  would  have  been  none  to 
carry  back.  But  let  that  go  and  I 
will  tell  you  of  our  recent  experience. 

The  14th  day  of  March  will  long 
be  remembered  by  everyone  in  this 
neighborhood.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  13th  a  light  rain  began  to  fall, 
increasing  gradually  until  on  Friday 
morning  a  blizzard  was  raging;  and 
all  day  long  it  raged.  The  snow  blew 
in  clouds  all  day,  and  great  drifts 
formed  everywhere.  Cattle  by  the 
hundreds  were  buried  and  frozen.  We 
lost  every  cow  we  owned;  not  one 
was  left.  One  ranch  lost  350  head; 
another  lost  over  800  head  of  stock. 
People  were  snowed  into  their 
homes.  One  man  crawled  out  of  a 
window  to  get  a  shovel  and  opened 
a  path  so  his  family  could  go  out.  A 
woman  and  her  baby  were  buried  in. 
their  house  until,  when  someone 
came  find  dug  them  out,  they  were 
nearly  suffocated. 

Such  an  awful  storm  it  was— not 
so  very  cold,  but  the  air  was  thick 
with  snow.  But  we  are  grateful  that 
we  all  came  out  alive;  and  though 
we  lost  our  animals  we  can  get  more 
and  try  again.  We  cannot  forget 
those  poor  people  in  Omaha  who  were 
in  the  path  of  the  cyclone,  and  those 
who  lived  near  the  streams  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  What  is  our  loss  as 
compared  with  theirs?  Think  of 
those  human  lives  that  were  blotted 
out— little  ones  and  all— oh,  it  is 
terrible!  We  should  be  thankful  that 
our  fate  was  no  worse. 

Today  is  quite  like  a  March  day, 
yet  the  weather  is  not  bad— and  April 
is  coming!  Isn't  she  welcome?  Soon 
we  shall  all  be  at  work  with  the 
garden  and  flowers.  Let  me  say,  to 
all  who  can,  do  plant  at  least  a  few 
flower  seeds!  Last  year  I  had  sw^et 
peas,  pansies,  asters,  phlox,  verbenas 
and  migonette.  and  they  gave  so  muci 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  us  and  to 
many  others.  Everyone  who  has  no 
flowers  will  appreciate  a  bouquet;  it 
you  doubt  it,  try  and  see! 

OPTIMISTIC  SANDHILLER. 
Custer  Co. 


The  Reading  Table 

To  Home  Circle:  In  sorting  out 
the  papers  and  magazines  I  have 
wondered  how  many  people  are  tak- 
ing too  many  papers  to  derive  much 
real  good  from  any  of  them.  Some- 
times I  try  to  revise  our  list,  when, 
alas,  I  find  there  is  some  feature  m 
each  that  we  would  miss  terribly. 
Just  look  it  over  and  tell  me,  if  you 
can,  what  we  could  cut  out! 

We  subscribe  for  our  national 
Christian  paper  and  the  missionary 
magazine,  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
American  Magazine,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Sunset,  Breeders'  Gazette 
The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Kimball  s 
Dairy  Farmer,  Successful  Poultry 
Journal,  a  daily  state  paper,  two  .'oca 
town  papers,  and  one  paper  publisneu 
at  Hie  county  seat.  Then  we  buy  odd 
numbers  of  Country  Life  in  America, 
the  Craftsman,  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  Good  Housekeeping,  Scien- 
tific American,  and  anything  else  thai 
happens  to  contain  an  article  oi 
especial  interest  to  us. 

Now  don't  think  that  any  one  ot 
us  reads  all  that  comes  to  our  library 
table.  Each  reads  only  what  appeal, 
to  him  most,  then  we  discuss  wnai 
we  have  read,  and  I  think  this  « 
much  better  than  trying  to  read  ai. 
When  we  are  through  with  the  better 
publications  we  pass  them  on  to  some 
one  who  cannot  take  such  maga- 
zines, and  hope  that  in  so  doing  tne> 
may  serve  a  double  purpose. 

A  good  way  to  become  acquamtet 
with  our  notable  statesmen,  scien 
tists  and  authors  is  to  cut  out  tae  i 
pictures  and  paste  them  on  the  wai 
for  a  time,  until  we  become  faffiilia 
with  their  names  and  faces.  wne 
new  words  or  expressions  are  toum 
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we  look  them  up  in  the  dictionary, 
and  thus  try  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  But  children  who  are  thus 
encouraged  don't  always  appreciate 
their  advantages  as  do  those  who  are 
less  fortunate. 

I  am  one  of  those  that  rope  to  see 
our  country  schools  made  better  and 
not  maintained  simply  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  town — town  schools  and 
town  allurements.  How  can  we  keep 
the  young  folks  on  the  farm  when 
everything  seems  to  lead  them  from 
the  country  into  village  or  city  for 
education,  church  and  social  priv- 
ileges, and  so  on?  The  home-making 
and  housekeeping  may  be  of  the  very 
best,  and  still  our  young  folks  go  to 
town  as  though  drawn  bv  a  magnet. 

I  certainly  enjoy  the  Home  Circle 
letters  and  our  editor's  timely  com- 
ments. Long  live  The  Nebraska 
Farmer — and  its  readers! 

Clay  Co.  FARMER'S  WIFE. 


A  Word  from  the  Hired  Man 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  been  an 
interested  reader  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  for  several  years,  and  always 
enjov  the  letters  from  the  members 
of  the  Home  Circle.  In  the  issue  for 
March  19  I  noticed  two  that  seem 
very  practical  and  to  the  point.  One 
is  entitled  "Working  with  Hired 
Helr>,"  by  Interested;  and  the  other 
is  "Let  the  Men  Patch  and  Save.  Too," 
by  Mother  of  Five.  The  writer  of  the 
first,  in  telling  how  she  manages  the 
girl  who  is  working  for  her,  says  In 
part — "And  when  her  work  is  done, 
she  is  'through.' " 

This  may  seem  very  commonplace 
to  some,  but  to  those  who  have  "been 
there"  it  sounds  good,  to  say  the 
least!  And  so  I  want  to  say  just  a 
few  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
hired  man  who  is  willing  to  get  up  at 
three  o'clock  once  in  a  while  to  haul 
off  hogs  in  hot  weather  ;  or  to  do  all 
the  chores  and  see  to  the  chickens 
and  gather  the  eggs  when  the  folks 
are  late  in  getting  home  from  town; 
or  to  get  his  own  dinner  now  and 
then  if  the  housewife  wants  to  go 
visiting:  but  who  also  wants  some 
consideration  in  return. 

Now  if  on  Tuesday  morning  he  gets 
up  at  three,  is  it  anything  more  than 
justice  that  he  be  allowed  to  leave 
at  seven-thirty  for  a  social  gathering 
on  Friday  evening?  And  should 
there  not  be  an  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  his  employer  so  that 
if  he  wishes  to  arrange  for  company 
he  can  do  so  without  fear  of  being 
worked  until  nine  o'clock?  Perhaps 
he  likes  to  read  in  the  evening;  but 
either  he  must  hurry  out  after  supper 
and  do  up  all  the  chores,  or  "monkey 
around"  until  the  employer  gets 
ready  to  do  his  share,  whereas  if  he 
knew  just  what  his  duties  were  he 
could  attend  to  them  at  once  and  then 
refresh  his  mind  with  reading. 

The  writer  of  the.  second  letter  said 
several  good  things  about  economy. 
Now  if  the  hired  man  is  trying  to 
economize,  a  few  stitches  in  his 
clothes  once  in  a  while,  taken  by 
one  of  the  women  of  the  house,  would 
help  him  wonderfully.  I  think  most 
hired  men  can  sew  on  their  own 
buttons,  but  there  are  many  little 
helps  that  may  be  given  and  that 
would  be  tremendously  appreciated. 
After  all,  it  is  the  thoughtful  little 
things  that  count  for  most. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
nation  today  is  how  to  keep  more 
people  on  the  farm,  and  a  little  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer and  his  wife  will  help  to  solve 
this  problem  to  some  extent.  So  I 
r.uggest,  if  any  of  you  are  going  to 
keep  a  hand  this  season,  that  you  be 
considerate  with  him,  show  him  that 
you  are  interested  in  him,  give  him 
a  chance;  and  if  he  is  any  kind  of  a 
man  you  will  find  that  it  pays.  The 
scarcity  of  farm  help  in  the  last  few 
seasons  is  alarming,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  the  fault  of  the  farmer 
to  a  great  extent. 

A  BELIEVER  IN  MEN. 

Nemaha  Co. 


Instead  of  giving  strong  physics  to 
children  who  suffer  from  constipa- 
tion, which  is  probably  due  to  faultv 
diet,  try  flaxseed.  Pour  a  cupful  of 
boiling  water  over  a  teaspoouful  of 
the  seed  and  allow  it  to  stand  a  few 
hours,  then  drink  the  tea,  seed  and  all. 


A  window  seat  may  literally  cover 
"a  multitude  of  sins"  if  made  of  a 
box  with  a  hinged  front  behind  which 
rubbers,  mittens,  the  blacking  kit,  and 
numerous  other  things  which  clutter 
but  are  wanted  handy  may  be  hidden 
from  sight. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

Medal  for  Road  Essay 

Here  is  an  announcement  from  the 
office  of  public  roads  at  Washington 
that  should  interest  the  boys  and  girls 
that  have  been  writing  stories  for  The 
Nebraska  Farmer.  Send  your  essays 
to  Mr.  Page  at  the  address  given  be- 
low. 

"A  gold  medal  to  the  school  boy  or 
girl  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15 
who  writes  the  best  composition,  not 
to  exceed  800  words,  on  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  earth  roads,  is  to 
be  awarded  by  Logan  Waller  Page, 
Director,  Office  of  Public  Roads, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  All  composi- 
tions must  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Page 
before  May  15,  1913,  and  the  medal 
will  be  awarded  as  soon  thereafter  as 
the  compositions  can  be  graded.  The 
composition  may  be  based  on  knowl- 
edge gained  from  books  or  other 
sources,  but  no  quotations  should  be 
made. 

"And  child  between  the  ages  men- 
tioned, attending  a  country  school, 
may  compete.  Only  one  side  of  the 
paper  must  be  written  on;  each  page 
should  be  numbered;  the  name,  age, 
and  address  of  the  writer,  and  the 
name  and  location  of  the  school  which 
he  or  she  is  attending  must  be  plainly 
written  at  the  top  of  the  first  page. 
The  announcement  of  the  competition 
has  been  sent  to  the  superintendents 
of  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  No 
further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Public  Roads.  This 
announcement  should  be  plain  to 
everyone,  and  all  children  will  thus 
start  on  a  basis  of  equality." 


PRIZE  STORY 

How  Wolves  Are  Hunted 

There  were  seven  wolf  hunts  about 
here  this  winter.  I  saw  three  of 
them.  One  was  right  near  our  farm 
and  the  others  around  us. 

There  must  be  at  least  500  men 
and  they  surround  a  tract  about  seven 
miles  square.  On  each  mile  there 
must  be  a  captain  or  line-rider,  and 
he  tells  the  men  on  his  side  where 
or  how  to  go.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
obey,  but  get  together  and  'talk  and 
let  a  wolf  slip  away  between  them. 
This  makes  the  captains  mad. 

The  men  must  be  always  moving 
toward  their  gathering  place  where 
all  are  to  meet.  Sometimes  when 
they  see  a  wolf  each  man  shoots  at 
him  and  perhaps  he  gets  about  fifty 
shots.  Sometimes  the  wolf  tries  to 
get  away,  so  all  the  captains  ride 
furiously  up  and  down  the  hills  until 
at  last  the  poor  beast  has  to  give 
up  and  be  shot. 

Their  gathering  place  is  called  the 
round-up.  They  always  set  flags 
around  the  gathering-place,  putting 
them  cn  high  poles  so  that  they  may 
be  seen  from  far  away.  The  wolves 
sometimes  get  away,  but  nearly 
always  they  are  chased  down  to  the 
round-up,  and  if  some  try  to  get  away 
all  the  line-riders  are  after  them 
But  you  who  never  saw  a  wolf  hunt 
ought  to  see  how  they  fly  on  their 
swift  ponies  till  they  get  the  wolf. 

When  all  get  to  the  round-up  and 
the  wolves  are  shot,  they  first  sell 
the  wolves  and  then  eat  their  lunch 
which  is  bought  with  the  money  they 
get  for  the  wolves;  and  if  they  have 
any  money  left  they  also  pay  for  the 
flags  and  other  expenses. — Josie  F. 
Kassik,  age  13,  Milligan,  Neb. 


wings.  We  had  lots  of  fun  with  that 
rooster.  He  would  fight  the  big 
roosters  and  sometimes  they  would 
get  him  down,  but  sometimes  he 
would  chase  them  a  long  way.  But 
we  had  an  old  sow  that  would  eat 
chickens,  and  one  morning  the 
bantam, got  into  the  pig  pen  and  sha 
caught  him,  so  that  was  the  last  of 
that  rooster. — Christena  Hansen,  age 
12,  Loup  City,  Neb. 


A  Soft  Place  for  Eggs 

We  have  a  pet  hen  that  comes  into 
the  house  and  lays  every  other  day. 
She  used  to  fly  into  the  wood-box, 
but  now  she  wants  to  lay  eggs  on  the 
bed.  Last  spring  we  let  her  sit  in 
the  house  for  two  days  until  it  was 
warm  enough  for  her  to  sit  outdoors. 
She  always  sits  earlier  than  any  of 
the  other  hens.  One  day  when  it  was 
storming  she  flew  through  a  hole  in 
the  window  of  the  chicken  house  and 
came  to  the  house  to  lay  an  egg. 
Sometimes  we  give  her  an  egg,  and 
then  she  is  sure  to  lay.  We  set  her 
twice  a  year.  She  is  four  years  old 
and  very  tame;  she  will  let  us  pet  her. 
— Leona  Wyman,  age  11,  Ewing,  Neb 


The  Kind  of  Tramp  to  Have 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  my  experience  with  a 
tramp  when  I  was  small.  One  day 
Aunt  Bess  was  at  our  house  and  we 
were  going  to  have  more  company; 
my  other  aunt,  uncle  and  cousins 
were  coming.  They  reached  here 
about  eleven  o'clock.  After  dinner 
my  three  cousins,  my  sister  and  I 
went  out  to  play  in  the  crib  where 
we  had  shelled  corn.  It  made  a  nice 
playhouse. 

Later  aunt  Bess  dressed  up  in 
men's  clothes  and  went  out  through 
the  orchard  and  then  came  down  past 
the  crib  where  we  were  playing. 
When  we  saw  a  man  coming  we 
started  to  the  house  with  our  little 
chairs  and  dolls.  We  did  not  stop  to 
see  if  he  was  coming  after  us,  but 
rushed  into  the  house  crying.  Mamma 
and  papa  wanted  to  know  what  was 
the  matter,  and  we  told  them  there 
was  a  tramp  in  the  corn  crib. 

We  went  into  a  bedroom  to  hide, 
but  after  a  while  we  went  into  the 
other  room  and  began  to  play  on  the 
organ,  thinking  the  man  had  gone. 
But  he  was  in  the  kitchen.  He 
stepped  to  the  door  and  said,  "What 
nice  music!"  and  took  off  his  hat. 
Then  we  saw  who  it  was,  and  they 
all  began  to  laugh  at  us.  We  made 
a  wish  that  day  that  there  would 
\rtot  be  any  more  tramps  in  this 
'rountr?',-  .but  -it  didn't  come  true. — 
Georgia  Palmer,  Peru,  Neb. 


A  Car  Owner 
Asked  This  Question 

"Why  is  it  you  guarantee  your 
tires  1500  more  miles  than  any 
other  tire  manufactured?" 

We  answered, "simply  because 
we  build  in  1500  more  tire 
miles." 

REMEMBER  THIS :  The 
AJAX  5000  mile  guarantee  has 
been  in  operation  for  eightyears. 
Our  business  success  proves 
that  this  guarantee  has  been 
invariably  lived  up  to,  for  every 
tire  which  shows  a  service  of 
less  than  5000  miles  means  a 
loss  to  us. 


Guaranteed       (in  writing)      5000  Miles 

Drop  us  a  postal  for  Booklet  "Figures 
That  Don't  L/ie"  and  name  of  nearest 
Ajax  dealer. 

AJAX-GRIEB  RUBBER  CO. 


1 789  Broadway 


New  York  City 
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factories:     Trenton,  N.  J. 


WESHIMPPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
k  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fbkyew 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  ou*-  '.arge  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS  STkTnTb" 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coastor-Brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices 
DO  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  CHICAGO 


FEATHER  BED  BARGAINS 

Send  us  this  ad  with  $10.00  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship 
you  one  first-class,  New  40-pound  Feather  Bed;  one  pair 
6-pound  New  Feather  Pillows,  worth  $2.50;  one  6-pound 
New  Feather  Bolster,  worth  $2.50;  and  one  pair  Full  Size 
Blankets,  worth  $3.50,  all  for  $10.00.  All  new  goods  and  no 
trash.  Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. This  offer  is  good  for  a  short  time  only.  Mail  money 
order  now  or  write  for  circular  and  order  blanks.  Refer- 
ence,   American    Exchange     National   Bank.  Address 


SOUTHERN 

Dept.  57. 


FEATHER    AND  PILLOW  CO. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Thoughtful  Daisy 

We  have  a  little  brown  pony  and 
her  name  is  Daisy.  My  sister  and  I 
are  afraid  to  ride  her,  for  she  wants 
to  run  and  we  cannot  hold  her.  But 
my  brother  rides  her  and  almost 
always  lets  her  go  as  fast  as  she 
wants  to.  One  day  this  winter  when 
mamma  was  riding  her  she  threw 
mamma  off,  but  did  not  run  away. 
She  stood  still  and  waited  until 
mamma  got  on  her  back  again.  We 
cannot  hitch  her  to  a  buggy. — Mary 
Epley,  age  13,  Nora,  Neb. 


From  Chicken  to  Fork 

Once  we  bought  two  bantams,  a 
rooster  and  a  hen,  for  a  quarter.  The 
rooster  was  the  funniest  fellow  you 
ever  saw.  Every  time  people  came 
into  the  yard  we  would  run  and  pick 
them  in  the  heels  and  strike  with  his 


or 


Tess  and  Ted  "School  Shoes 
for  Girls  and  Boys 

Public  School  authorities  declare  that  many  of  the 
ills  of  childhood  are  due  to  badly  fitting  shoes,  but 
"Tess  and  Ted"  School  Shoes  are  recognized  as  the 
ideal  footwear  for  children. 

These  famous  shoes  are  made  in  about  100  different  styles  for 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  They  are  designed  to  fit  properly  and 
the  best  of  leather  is  put  into  every  shoe.  Ask  to  see  Style  3385,  for 
girls. 

"Tess  and  Ted"  School  Shoes  look  better,  fit  better,  and  wear  longer 
than  ordinary  shoes  made  for  children.  You  may  pay  a  few  cents 
more  for  them,  but  the  cost  per  day  is  less  because  they  last  longer. 

Our  23  big  "Star  Brand"  factories  employ  10,000  expert  shoemakers. 
The  most  skilled  artisans  on  children's  shoes  have  been  selected  to 
make  "Tess  and  Ted"  School  Shoes. 

"Tess  and  Ted"  and  other  "Star  Brand"  Shoes  are  sold  by  20,000 
good  merchants.  Don't  just  go  into  ANY  store  and  ask  for  them, 
but  hunt  up  the  "Star  Brand"  dealer,  or  write  to  us  for  name  of  nearest 
merchant  who  sells  them. 

Beware  of  shoddy  shoes.  Always  insist  upon  having 
"Star  Brand"  Shoes.  Every  pair  is  made  of  good  leather. 
No  substitutes  for  leather  are  ever  used. 


This  Star  on  Every  Heel 
'Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better" 


HoiiEftTS,  Johnson  &.&AND 

Branch  of  International  Shoe  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
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An  Outfit  You 
Can  Depend  On 

When  you  fill  your  silo  you 
want  an  outfit  that  you  can  de- 
pend on — one  that  will  do  the 
work  cheaply — do  it  quickly  and 
do  it  right.  One  such  outfit  is  the 

Advance  Silage  Cutter 

Rotary  type,  main  disc  44  inches  over  all,  heavy  fly  wheel  effect, 
700  to  900  revolutions  per  minute. 

Constructed  with  exclusive  safety  device  which  reverses  feed  roll, 
making  accidents  impossible.  Cuts  in  12  different  lengths.  Lifts 
silage  40  feet.    Usual  capacity  10  to  15  tons  per  hour. 

Run  this  cutter  with  a  big  portable 

Rumely-Olds  Gasoline  Engine 

12  to  18  h.p. 

It  will  fill  your  silo  in  half  the  usual  time— it  will  do  it  cheaply  and 
you  can  depend  on  it.  Then  you'll  find  plenty  of  other  work  for  it- 
it  will  be  the  handiest  thing  on  the  farm. 

Comes  in  convenient  sizes — on  skids,  portable  or  stationary. 

Write  for  Rumely-Olds  Engine  Data-Book  No.  344,  and  Data-Book 
No.  500  about  the  Silage  Cutter;  ask  tne  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN 

Home  Office:  La  Porte,  Ind.  7(, 


The  WIXCEL  AUTOMATIC  HAYLOADER  has  been  on  the  market  five  years — 
Hundreds  of  this  improved  implement  are  in  use  in  hay  growing  territory 
•f  the  IT.  S. — However,  it  may  no  new  to  you — Address  the  WTXCEL  MFC  CO., 
Devt.   H,   MAKCrS,   IOWA,   for   their   special    introductory  proposition. 
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We  will  tell  you  who  and 
where  your  nearest  K-r-i-t 
dealer  is.  He  will  bring  a 
K-r-i-t  cut  to  your  farm. 
He  will  tell  you  what  four 
thousand  K-r-i-t-Farmers 
say  of  their  K-r-i-t-s ;  why 
they  bought  their  K-r-i-t-s;  what  they  have  done  and  can  do 
with  their  K-r-i-t-s.  He  will  tell  you  why  you  should  be  a 
K-r-i-t-Farmer.  He  will  tell  you  of  the  three  Cardinal  Points 
of  K-r-i-t  Dominance— 


The  K-r-i-t  Motor 

The  K-r-i-t  Axle 

The  K-r-i-t  Transmission 

The  K-r-i-t  Transmission  is  the 
selective  type  of  sliding  gear,  sup- 
ported on  annular  ball  bearings. 
The  transmission  gears  are  forged 
from  chrome  nickel  steel,  case 
hardened  and  cut  to  perfect  mesh, 
insuring  practically  noiseless  opera- 
tion. The  transmission  drive  shaft 
is  made  of  specially  heat  treated 
chrome  vanadium  steel  ground 
to  size. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  K-r-i-t  Transmission  is  so  dura- 
ble that  it  is  practically  wear-proof. 


Krit  Motor  Car  Company, 


1650 


The  transmission  is  the  muscles, 
the  nerves  of  your  car.  The  trans- 
mission applies  the  power  of  the 
motor  and  the  brains  of  the  driver 
to  the  wheels. 

Like  the  K-r-i-t  Motor,  like  the 
K-r-i-t  Axle,  like  the  whole  K-r-i-t 
Car,  the  K-r-i-t  Transmission  is 
designed  and  built  for  the  K-r-i-t 
Farmer.  Let  us  give  you  the  names 
and  addresses  of  Four  Thousand 
K-r-i-t  Farmers.  Your  county — 
wherever  it  is — has  scores  of  them. 
Ask  them  why  they  are  K-r-i-t  Farm- 
ers. Then  ask  yourself  why  you 
are  not. 

Write  us  and  we  will  bring  the 
K-r-i-t  out  to  your  Farm. 

East  Grand  Blvd.,       Detroit,  Mich. 
Lincoln  Automobile  Co. 
Nebraska  Distributors 

339  So.  11th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  jSjjy 


Model  "KT"  Touring  Car— $900 


By  a  Jayhawker 

On  the  night  of  April  7  we  had  th 
best  rain  we  have  had  for  a  Ion 
time.    In  this  neighborhood  about  tw 
inches  fell;   south  of  us  there  was 
not  so  much,  while  north  there  was 
more.     Since  then  the  weather  has 
been  cool  and  cloudy  and  the  ground 
dries  slowly,    it  is  fine  weather  for 
the  wheat,  but  more  sunshine  would 
bring  the  grass  along  faster.  Grass 
has  made  a  good  start,  but  it  will 
be   a.   few   days   before   it   is  large 
enough  to  furnish  feed.    But  no  on 
is  in  such  a  hurry  for  grass  as  last 
year,  for  there  is  feed  in  plenty  to 
last  until  grass  comes.    It  now  seems 
that  the  peach  crop  is  to  be  rathei 
light;  some  trees  will  have  no  bios 
soms,  while  others  have  a  good  many 
I  do  not  know  why  the  crop  should 
be  short  this  year,  for  the  winter  has 
been  mild  and  open.    Last  year  w 
had  a  good  peach  crop  following  the 
hardest  winter  we  have  had  since  I 
came    to    Kansas.     There    is  every 
present    indication    of    the  largest 
wheat  crop  Kansas  has  ever  raised. 
It  all  depends  on  the  weather  from 
now  until  June,  however. 

Today  is  April  12.  The  month  i 
nearly  half  gone  and  so  far  I  know 
of  no  corn  planted  in  this  neighbor 
hood.  When  we  came  here  seventeen 
years  ago  the  standard  time  for  the 
commencement  of  corn  planting  was 
the  first  of  April,  while  there  were 
some  that  liked  the  name  of  being 
ahead  of  their  neighbors  and  always 
aimed  to  get  part  of  their  corn  in 
the  ground  by  the  last  of  March.  For 
the  first  five  years  we  lived  here  we 
always  had  the  planter  going  in  good 
shape  by  April  10,  but  since  that  time 
April  25  has  been  an  early  enough 
date  to  start.  Hither  those  first  sea 
sons  were  extra  early  or  those  of 
late  years  have  been  extra  late.  But 
we  do  not  get  excited  about  the  late- 
ness of  planting  when  we  remember 
that  for  a  number  of  years  our  last 
planting  has  produced  the  best 
There  is  no  use  in  planting  until  the 
corn  can  come  up  and  grow  right 
along;  if  it  comes  up  and  hangs  on 
for  two  weeks  or  so.  looking  as  if  it 
needed  a  dose  of  quinine,  it  never 
seems  to  do  as  well  as  the  corn  that 
has  grown  from  the  start.  Another 
thing;  it  will  pay  to  wait  ten  days 
to  get  a  field  covered  with  manure 
rather  than  to  jump  in  and  plant  it 
earlier  and  lack  the  manure.  The 
manure  will  push  the  corn  along  so 
that  by  July  4  it  will  be  ahead  of 
the  unmanured  patch. 

I  picked  up  a  Nebraska  paper  the 
other  day  and  under  the  heading 
"Twenty  Years  Ago"  saw  an  account 
of  the  cowboy  race  which  was  then 
just  about  to  start  from  Chadron  to 
Chicago.  I  wonder  haw  many  of  the 
readers  remember  that  race,  and  if 
they  took  as  much  interest  in  it  at 
the  time  as  we  did.  We  lived  not  far 
from  the  section  through  which  the 
riders  passed,  and  seriously  consid- 
ered the  idea  of  going  to  their  route 
to  see  them.  Everybody  in  our  neigh- 
borhood was  greatly  interested  in  the 
race,  and  though  but  one  of  the  riders 
was  known  in  our  locality,  every  man 
had  his  favorite  picked  out.  Even 
with  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  I  can 
recall  the  names  of  many  of  the  rid- 
ers. There  was  Doc  Middleton,  who 
had  a  reputation  that  was  a  little 
tough  and  whom  many  thought  a 
sure  winner  for  that  reason.  But  his 
toughness  did  not  win  the  race;  he 
did  not  get  out  of  Nebraska,  if  my 
memory  serves.  Others  who  rode 
were  Joe  Gillespie,  Emmet  Albright, 
George  Jones,  a  rider  from  Kansas 
who  went  by  the  name  of  "Rattle- 
snake Pete,*'  and  John  Berry,  who 
was  declared  the  winner.  The  auto- 
mobile races  of  today  are  tame  and 
unexciting  and  arouse  .but  little  in- 
terest as  compared  with  that  cowboy 
race  of  twenty  years  ago. 

I  presume  that  the  law  regarding 
pasturing  of  stock  is  the  same  in  Ne- 
braska as  it  is  in  Kansas;  most  stat^ 
laws  are  nearly  alike.  Should  this  be 
so,  I  am  sure  some  pasture  owners 
who  take  in  stock  will  be  interested 
in  a  case  that  was  decided  down  here 
a  short  time  ago.  The  outcome  was 
so  different  from  what  many  had  be- 
lieved it  would  be  that  I  give  it  here 
so  that  the  law  may  be  looked  up  be- 


fore the  time  comes  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. The  case  here  was  like  this:  A 
man  with  100  head  of  cattle  hired 
pasture  of  another  man.  Sometime  in 
the  fall  before  the  pasture  season  was 
over  he  allowed  the  cattle  owner,  to 
take  all  but  twenty  head  away  to  sell, 
thinking  they  could  be  held  for  the 
pasture  bill  of  the  whole  100  head. 
The  cattle  owner  got  into  financial 
difficulties,  and  when  he  came  after 
the  remaining  stock  he  tendered  pay 
for  only  twenty  head,  claiming  that 
they  could  not  be  held  for  the  eighty 
that  had  been  taken  away.  Of  course 
a  suit  foliowed  and  it  was  then  found 
that  a  pasture  bill  will  hold  only  the 
cattle  on  which  it  is  du°.  So  the 
man  had  to  lose  the  pasture  bill  for 
eighty  head,  as  the  owner  was  judg- 
ment proof.  It  may  be  a  good  plan 
to  remember  this. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  Co. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  week's 
visit  to  Chicago,  where  I  attended 
the  First  National  Conference  on 
Marketing  and  Farm  Credits.  Before 
I  left  I  arranged  to  have  all  the 
spring  work  done  by  the  time  I  re- 
turned and  you  can  imagine  how 
thoroughly  disappointed  I  was  to** 
find,  when  I  came  back,  that  the  boys 
had  not  been  able  to  do  a  thing  in 
the  field. 

The  worst  snow  storm  of  the  sea- 
son, so  I  am  told,  visited  this  section 
during  the  past  week.  Telephone 
poles  and  wires  and  branches  of 
trees  were  broken  by  the  weight  of 
the  snow,  and  roads  were  blocked  as 
they  have  not  been  before  this  winter. 
We  have  had  several  very  warm  days 
since  the  storm,  but  there  is  still  con- 
siderable snow  along  the  roadside  and 
in  the  fields,  and  the  weather  will 
have  to  continue  most  favorable  if  we 
get  into  the  fields  this  week. 

It  is  true  most  of  the  snow  soaked 
into  the  soil  for  use  by  the  future 
crops.  But  of  what  avail  is  all  this 
moisture  unless  we  are  aj}le  to  put 
in  a  crop  that  can  utilise  it?  Here 
it  is  the  fifteenth  of  April  and  it  will 
probably  be  the  last  of  the  month 
before  all  the  eats  is  in.  Of  course 
late  seeding  is  not  necessarily  a  fail- 
ure— many  times  it  is  not;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  time  for  matur- 
ing a  bumper  crop  of  oats  is  generally 
too  short,  even  in  the  most  favorable 
seasons.  Consequently  most  farmers 
will  put  in  their  oats  this  year  with 
a  feeling  of  suspicion,  mingled  with  a 
hope  that  the  crop  will  be  better 
than  present  indications  imply. 

"Never  trouble  trouble,  until  trouble 
troubles  you,"  is  a  pretty  good  rule 
to  follow,  however.  It  is  one  way  to 
add  to  our  happiness  and  helps  to 
make  life  more  worth  the  living. 
Many  farmers  are  worrying  now  be- 
cause the  season  is  late  and  they  are 
unable  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is 
advisable  to  put  in  the  usual  acreage 
of  small  grain.  Unfortunately  up  to 
the  present  time  there  are  only  a  few 
men  who  can  guess  what  the  weather 
will  be  next  summer,  and  even  they 
quite  often  have  another  guess  a 
coming.  So  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
only  one  reasonable  policy  to  pursue, 
and  that  is  to  do  the  best  we  can 
under  the  existing  circumstances. 
There  is  no  certain  time  of  year  that 
is  invariably  the  best  for  any  crop,  so 
it  is  well  to  do  our  farm  work  and 
put  in  our  crops  with  reference  to 
the  weather  rather  than  to  any  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year. 

The  old-time  stalk  cutter  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  with  most  farmers,  but 
I  predict  that  in  the  near  future  it 
will  become  quite  popular.  Heary 
stalks  are  impervious  to  the  sharpest 

lisk,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  disk 
.oils  from  one  end  of  the  field  to 
the  other  on  top  of  a  heavy  blanket 
of  stalks,  it  cannot  put  the  soil  in 
proper  condition  to  receive  the  seed- 
The  one  and  all-important  factor,  so 
far  as  the  producing  capacity  of  our 
soil  is  concerned,  is  humus,  and  for 
that  reason  alone  it  would  be  ill-ad- 

ised  to  recommend  burning  stalks. 

 l  good  sharp  stalk-cutter  will  chop 

the  heaviest  stalks  up  fine,  thus  per- 
mitting the  disk  to  do  good  work 
True,  a  ride  on  the  stalk-cutter  on 
cold,  windy  day  is  not  as  consoling 
as  an  auto  ride  in  the  balmy  air  on 
a  soft  moonlight  night  in  the  spring- 

me,  but  it  gets  results;  and  I  take 
that  is  what  most  farmers  are  after. 
Thirty  acres  a  day  with  three  good 
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horses  is  easily  accomplished,  so, 
even  if  the  ride  is  rough,  it  don't  last 
long.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  you 
must  earn  your  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  your  brow,  and  that  will  help 
somewhat. 

This  has  been  another  bad  spring 
for  the  early  pigs,  and  the  farmer 
who  has  not  been  faithful  to  his 
porcine  charges  has  had  his  share  of 
grief  by  this  time.  Little  pigs  need 
a  dry,  warm  nest  in  a  well  ventilated 
hog  barn.  A  damp,  warm,  ill-smell- 
ing hog  barn  means  death  to  little 
pigs.  If  the  sow  is  a  good  suckler 
the  pigs  soon  become  fat  and  sleek 
with  a  curl  in  their  tails,  and  of 
course  we  pride  ourselves  on  being 
able  to  raise  that  kind  of  pigs.  They 
are  coiuiivg  along  in  such  fine  shape 
that  we  are  liable  to  become  intoxi- 
cated by  visions  of  a  basketful  of 
ribbons  that  they  are  going  to  pull 
down  at  the  big  fairs  next  fall.  But 
the  weather  is  cold  and  damp  and  at 
present  the  pigs  remain  piled  up  in 
their  nests  day  in  and  day  out.  Of 
course  the  pigs  have  to  be  kept  going, 
and  more  and  more  feed  is  given  the 
sow.  Soon  one  or  more  of  the  litter 
will  begin  to  widen  at  the  shoulders, 
and  if  you  haven't  had  time  to  give 
the  little  fellows  exercise  before  you 
will  have  to  start  in  then,  or  they 
will  get  the  thumps  and  that  gen- 
erally means  the  end  of  the  little  pig. 
The  sooner  the  old  sow  and  the  pigs 
can  get  out  onto  dry  earth  and  bask 
in  the  sunshine,  the  better.  The 
trouble  is  there  has  been  no  dry 
earth  and  but  very  little  sunshine, 
and  for  that  reason  it  1ms  been  hard 
to  raise  a  normal  amount  of  pigs  this 
spring. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  H.  Huffman,  Nemaha  Co. 

From  Sunday  until  Friday  of  last 
week  we  did  not  see  the  sun.  Dur- 
ing that  time  2.16  inches  of  rain  fell 
— not  with  high  winds  and  in  un- 
welcome torrents — but  a  good  old 
slow  rain  that  soaked  the  roots  of 
trees. 

It  was  a  dull  week  on  the  farm. 
There  was  mud  in  the  barn  lot  six 
inches  deep,  and  the  stock  put  on  a 
woe-begbne  look.  It  was  gloomy  in 
the  house.  Our  shipment  of  fruit 
trees  came,  our  roses,  and  the  sweet 
potatoes  for  bedding.  Not  a  thing 
could  we  do  but  wait  and  hope. 

But  on  Friday  the  clouds  drifted 
southward.  Bright  sunshine  flooded 
the  land.  Only  a  few  days  passed 
until  the  meadows  and  pastures  were 
green.  Leaf  buds  became  visible  on 
the  trees,  and  a  promising  crop  of 
fruit  buds  were  bulging  in  the  orch- 
ard. Our  one  lone  apricot  tree  put 
forth  hundreds  of  blossoms. 

Today  we  opened  the  gate  and  let 
the  cows  and  hogs  enter  the  pasture. 
They  showed  their  appreciation  as 
plainly  as  could  a  human  being. 
They  ran  and  frolicked,  nibbled  at 
the  green  grass,  and  played  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  and  I  try  hard 
to  believe  that  they  did  their  best 
to  thank  me  for  making  their  day 
so  full  of  comfort. 

To  have  one  whole  week  at  this 
season  during  which  we  cannot  stir 
the  soil  is  somewhat  discouraging, 
but  such  rains  give  promise  of  pros- 
perity and  make  it  possible  for  all 
who  will  to  reap  rich  rewards  for 
the  labor  put  on  the  farm.  And  while 
I  do  not  lay  claim  to  any  extra  brand 
of  industry,  I  am  sure  fchat  if  I  were 
an  heir  to  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  I 
could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
at  this  time  of  year  to  be  out  on  tfc'e 
farm  at  least  a  part  of  the  time. 

Yet  surely  there  are  some  trying 
times  on  the  farm.  Did  you  ever  milk 
a  kicking  cow  when  you  had  on  a 
brand-new  pair  of  pants,  and  just  at 
the  finishing  point  have  her  kick  the 
bueket  and  send  that  whole  pailful 
of  milk  all  over  you?  That's  just 
what  happened  to  me.  The  remarks 
that  I  made  will  not  go  into  these 
Glimpses.  A  preacher  now  owns  that 
cow. 

How  to  break  a  heifer  to  milk  is 
a  subject  often  discussed  in  the  farm 
papers.  For  simplicity  and  results 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  one  who 
tries  it,  I  like  this  best:  Tie  the  cow 
to  the  manger  and  throw  a  small  rope 
over  her  back  just  in  front  of  her 
hips.    This  rope  should  have  a  ring 


tied  to  one  end.  Pass  the  rope  just 
in  front  of  the  udder.  From  the  ring 
in  the  halter  to  the  ring  in  the  rope 
which  encircles  the  body  of  the  cow, 
pass  another  small  rope,  drawing  the 
cow's  head  slightly  toward  the  right 
side.  She  may  kick  once— but  never 
twice.  After  the  first  few  days  the 
side  rope  can  be  left  off;  and  after 
a  week,  under  proper  care,  extras  will 
be  unnecessary. 

With  nearly  every  daily  paper  come 
reports  of  fatalities  as  a  result  of 
the  reckless  driving  of  automobiles. 
In  our  home  town  signs  are  promi- 
nent which  read:  "Automobile  speed 
limit  12  miles;  6  miles  on  crossings." 
Yet  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see 
them  going  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles.  It  is  unsafe  to  drive  a 
team  on  the  streets  after  dark.  While 
driving  on  the  streets  recently  I  met 
six  cars  in  five  minutes  and  not  one 
of  tkem  had  a  light  of  any  kind,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  was 
more  than  one  hour  after  the  lights 
had  been  turned  on  in  the  stores. 

Shame  would  cause  me  to  withhold 
these  facts  if  I  were  not  aware  that 
other  country  towns  are  as  careless 
in  protecting  their  citizens  as  are  we. 
A  good  law-abiding  citizen  recently 
told  me  that  if  conditions  did  not 
improve  along  this  line  he  would 
carry  a  gun  when  traveling  on  the 
public  roads.  Every  few  months 
there  are  fatal  accidents  in  this  coun- 
ty, which  are  some  of  the  prices  paid 
by  those  who  violate  the  law.  Note 
the  difference  between  the  way  auto- 
mobiles are  driven  in  Omaha  or  Lin- 
coln and  the  way  they  are  driven  in 
country  towns! 


ADJUSTING  A  SULKY  PLOW 

Plow  expei-ts  tell  us  that  a  sulky 
plow  properly  adjusted  should  pull 
but  little  harder  than  a  walking  plow 
cutting  the  same  width  of  furrow. 
But  this  is  possible  only  when  the 
downward  pressure  and  the  side 
pressure  of  the  plow  are  carried  by 
the  wheels.  On  a  walking  plow  the 
downward  pressure  is  borne  by  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  lay  and  the 
bottom  of  the  landside,  and  the  side 
pressure  by  the  outside  of  the  land- 
side — sliding  friction  in  both  cases. 
The  trick  of  making  a  sulky  plow 
run  easy  is  to  convert  this  sliding 
friction  into  rolling  friction.  Other- 
wise, the  sulky  plow  must  pull  the 
harder  because  of  the  additional 
weight  of  the  frame  and  driver. 

The  downward  pressure  of  the  plow 
is  loaded  upon  the  wheels  by  lower- 
ing the  front  end  of  the  beam,  so  as 
to  give  the  plow  more  "suction;"  the 
tendency  of  the  plow  to  go  deeper, 
restrained  as  it  is  by  the  lever  that 
gauges  the  depth,  throws  the  down- 
ward pressure  on  the  wheels.  This 
can  be  carried  to  excess,  of  course, 
and  thereby  cause  the  plow  to  run 
too  much  on  its  point  to  give  the 
lightest  draft.  The  same  principles 
apply  to  sulky  listers.  The  idea  is 
to  make  the  wheels  carry  the  plow 
instead  of  the  plow  carrying  the 
wheels  and  frame.  The  side  pressure 
of  a  sulky  plow  is  converted  into 
rolling  friction  by  giving  the  rear 
furrow  wheel  a  slight  angle  that  will 
cause  it  to  run  against  the  corner  of 
the  furrow.  This  wheel  then  bears 
the  pressure  caused  by  turning  the 
furrow  laterally. 

We  know  of  one  instance  where 
attention  to  these  details  of  setting 
a  plow  enabled  the  farmer  to  take  off 
one  of  the  horses  he  was  using  for 
plowing  and  put  it  on  another  job. 
Another  thing:  It  is  estimated  that 
cutting  the  furrow  slice  consumes  50 
per  cent  of  the  power  in  plowing.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  pays  to 
keep  the  share  sharpened. 


PROMOTING  RAILROAD 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  surely 
need  a  railroad  up  in  this  country, 
and  it  seems  the  "electric  promoters" 
know  it  so  well  that  they  have 
time  to  fleece  all  who  lend  an  ear 
and  a  pocketbook.  They  are  cer- 
tainly doing  the  job  to  a  finish  and 
have  tapped  Knox  Center,  Verdigre, 
Venus,  Dorsey,  Minneola,  and  the 
Chambers  country.  The  last  I  heard 
of  them  they  were  well  up  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county — and 
still  promoting.  I  hope  it  ends  well 
for  the  men  who  have  ready  check- 
books; but  wasn't  it  P.  T.  Barnum 
who  said,  "People  want  to  be  hum- 
bugged?" 

MRS.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 

Holt  Co. 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307  N  STREET  IJNCOLN,  NEB. 


$QQ50  gets  this 


f3E 


G  I  L  S  O  N 


ENGINE 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  best  engine  offer  ever 
made,  here  J  t  Is— a  high  grade  IK  h-p.  gasoline  en 
glne  for  833.50.  And  it  Is  a  Gilson"Goes  Like  Sixty ' ' 
Engine.  By  far  the  best  engine  value  in  the  gaso- 
line engine  field  today.  Write 
|at  once  for  complete  descrip- 
tion and  con- 
vincing proof 

GMson  Mfg. Co. 

fi7  Park  St. 
Pt.  Washing- 
ton, Wis. 


THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

December  31,  1906  %  559,000 

December  31,  1908   1,453,21* 

December  31,  1910  2,641,084 

December  31,  1912   4,805,502 

March  31,  1913   5,061,624 

OFFICERS 

N.  Z.  Snell  President 

Dr.  B.  B.  Davis. Omaha,  Vice  President 

A.  J.  Sawyer  Secretary 

Dr.  M.  H.  Everett. .  .Medical  Director 

C.  R.  Easterday  Ass't  Secretary 

M.  A.  Hyde  Agency  Director 

Home  Office 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK 


FOR  ANY  RIM 

Notice  the  thickness  of  the  extra 
layer  of  rubber  cushion  stock, 
the  two  breaker  strips  and  the 
general  appearance  of  strength 
shown  in  the  sectional  cut. 

Any  construction  can  be  successful  only 
when  backed  by  QUALITY.  The  Quality 
put  into  the  Fisk  Tire  never  varies.  It  is 
seldom  equaled. 


Two 
Breaker 
Strips  In- 
stead of 
One 


Heavy  Cush- 
ion of  Pure 
Para  Rubber 
To  Minimize 
Road  Shocks 


SECTION  FISK  STRAIGHT  SIDE  TIRE 

A  Stronger  Tire  for 
Small  Cars 

We  believe  we  are  the  only  manufac- 
turers who  have  consistently  held  to  four 
plies  of  fabric  in  three-inch  tires.  This  is 
one  reason  why  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 
FISK  TIRES,  which  are  designed  for 
service  on  heavy  cars  and  are  particu- 
larly popular  in  the  big  sizes,  are  ideal 
on  small  cars,  giving  such  service  that 
car  owners  may  forget  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  tire  trouble. 

Write  to  Dept.  43  for  Booklet  Describing 
Our  Complete  Line  of  Tires 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 

DETROIT-262  Jefferson  Ave.  FARGO-405-407  N.  Pacific  Ave. 

CHICAGO- 1440  S.  Michigan  Blvd.     BUTTE— 101  East  Broadway 
MILWAUKEE— 452  Milwaukee  St.      OMAHA— 2210  Farnam  St. 
DES  MOINES— 911  W.  Locust  St.         ST.  LOUIS-3917  Olive  St. 
MINNEAPO  LIS — 820  Hennepin  Ave.     KANSAS  CITY— 1604  Grand  Ave. 
ST.  PAUL— 160  West  Sixth  St. 


Branches  in  41  Cities 
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LessLaborliore  Milk 


YOU  CAN  CARE  FOR  A 
HUNDRED  COWS  WITH 

LOUDEN  DAIRY 
BARN  EQUIPMENTS 

EASIER  THAN  A  DOZEN  WITHOUT  THEM. 

Your  cows  will  give  enough  extra  milk  to 
pay  for  the  equipments  in  a  lew  months.  On 
one  olthe  biggest  dni^y  larms  in  the  wond 
this  increase  wls  21%. 
Louden's  STALLS  and  STANCHIONS 
ate  sanitary,  simple,  strong  and  handsome^ 
Keep  the  cows  comfortable,  healthy  and 
contented  so  they  will  do  their  best. 


Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

and  by  more  big,  successful  dairy 
farmers  and  breeders  than  any 
other.  Low  in  price  and  per- 
manent. Remember-  these  are  the  only 
really  sanitary  stalls.  GUARANTEED  to 
possess  more  advantages  than  any  others. 
See  them  at  your  dealer's  or  write  us  for 
catalog  and  fall  information. 

Write  for  oar  FREE  PLANS  SERVICE 
for  your  new  barn,  or  for  remodeling  your 
old  one.  State  how  many  head  and  what 
kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  stable.  Complete 
catalog  Free.    Write  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

960  West  Broadway,   FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


hADUFBO      1     MAKE    TRAPS  FOB 

llllr  H  EHd  catching  Pocket  Gophers, 
WW!  MMHW  Wrjte    I0r   FREE  Booklet. 

A.  JT.  RENKEN    Box  6    KRAMER,  NEB. 


Profit  by  reaclinj 
news  in   them. — S. 


the  ads.  There's*  much 
R.    McKelvie,  Publisher. 


CONSERVATION  IN  DISTRIBUTION 

Continued  from  Page  499) 

of  one  vote  to  each  member  and  the 
distribution  of  profits  on  the  basis 
of  business  transacted  with  the  com- 
pany. After  organization  on  these 
lines  loyalty  among  the  members,  and 
good  business  management  are  the 
essentials  to  success.  Co-operative 
concerns  should  spring  from  farmers 
themselves  and  not  be  promoted  by 
somebody  with  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  sell. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick  of  Texas  dis- 
cussed briefly  the  situation  among  the 
cotton  growers  of  the  south.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
this  country,  he  said,  land  and  labor 
were  cheap  and  the  soil  was  fertile. 
Cotton  could  be  produced  cheaply 
and  the  world  got  used  to  cheap  cot- 
ton. Then  slavery  was  abolished — 
the  south  is  not  now  objecting  to  this 
— but  it  made  labor  cost  more.  Land 
has  gone  up  in  price  and  declined 
in  fertility.  It  costs  more  now  to  pro- 
duce cotton  and  the  farmer  must 
have  more  for  it.  Agricultural  col- 
leges and  farm  papers,  whether 
through  patriotism  or  commercialism, 
have,  until  very  recently,  done 
nothing  but  show  the  farmers  how  to 
produce  more  cheaply.  The  cotton 
farmer,  said  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  wants 
and  must  have  a  fair  living  price  for 
his  product. 

Co-operation  for  Dairymen 

Organization  among  dairy  fanners 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Ed  H.  Webster, 
associate  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman 
Dairying  is  a  good  field  for  co-opera- 
tive effort,  said  the  speaker,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese.  Two  hindering  factors, 
however,  are  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  technical  details,  and  lack  of  good 
business  management.  Farmers'  or- 
ganizations, said  Mr.  Webster,  should 
deal  directly  with  consumers'  oigani- 


How  do 
you  handle 
your  milk? 


ARE  you  getting  every  cent,  per  quart,  out  of  your  daily  milking?  It's 
L\    all  a  matter  of  method.  When  you  know  that  you  are  disposing  of  your 
A.  X  dairy  pro-icts  in  the  most  profitable  way— only  then  can  you  take  the 
interest  in  your  dairy  that  will  make  it  a  complete  success.   Make  a  comparison 
by  actual  figures  of  your  present  dairy  earnings  and  what  they  would  be  with  a 

SHARPLES 

r»         TUBULAR  n 

Cream  separator 


This  is  easy  to  do.  There  is  a  Sharpies 
agent  near  you  who  can  quickly  bring 
the  facts  down  to  a  basis  of  dollars 
and  cents.    Have  a  talk  with  him. 

He  will  demonstrate  the  Sharpies  to 
you— the  unequaled  skimming  power  of 
its  wonderful  tubular  bowl— the  bowl 
that  has  only  3  simple  parts,  which 
naturally  makes  the  washing  and 
cleaning  a  very  simple  matter. 


To  buy  a  Sharpies  is  not  an  expense. 
You  simply  apply  your  money  to  a  most 
profitable  investment  so  that  you  make 
it  over  and  over  again,  year  after  year. 
And  the  Sharpies  name  is  your  bond— as 
it  has  been  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  and  dairymen  for  32  years. 
Write  for  our  Separator  literature. 
And  if  you  do  not  know  our  nearest 
agent,  mention  the  factinyourrequest. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices:       Chicago,  111.      San  Francisco,  C«L 
Portland,  Ore.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Agencies  Everywhere 


If  you  milk  twenty  or  more  cows,  the  Sharpies 
Mechanical  Milker  holds  out  wonderful  new 
prospects  for  you.    Write  for  catalogue. 


zations;  dairymen  should  not  lose 
their  interest  in  their  products  until 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumers. 

Co-operation  in  the  handling  of 
dairy  products  was  also  discussed  by 
Mr.  N.  P.  Hull,  secretary  of  the  na- 
tional dairy  union,  and  national  lec- 
turer for  the  Grange. 

The  cost  of  production  may  be  re- 
duced, and  should  be,  said  Mr.  Hull, 
but  the  spread  in  price  between  the 
producer  and  consumer  is  too  wide: 
This  is  partly  due  to  duplication  of 
effort.  In  one  Michigan  town  twelve 
milk  wagons  deliver  milk  along  one 
street.  In  a  certain  Michigan  town- 
ship the  average  age  of  the  workers 
on  farms  is  fifty-four  years.  Where 
are  the  boys?  They  have  gone  to 
town,  said  Mr.  Hull,  to  run  twelve 
milk  wagons  where  one  would  do  the 
work;  to  run  three  or  four  meat  mar- 
kets where  one  would  supply  the  de- 
mand. 

The  speaker  declared  that  city  peo- 
ple are  themselves  to  blame  for  much 
of  their  grief  and  high  cost  of  living. 
There  is  at  present  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  towns  demanding  that  as  a 
matter  of  public  spiritedness  the 
citizens  of  the  place  patronize  estab- 
lished dealers.  Instead  they  ought  to 
organize  for  direct  co-operative  buy- 
ing from  farmers.  Mr.  Hull  sug- 
gested that  "dire  necessity"  would 
"ltimately  force  city  and  town  people 
to  do  a  little  co-operating,  too. 
Shipping  Associations 

Two  speakers  presented  the  subject 
of  organization  among  beef  cattle 
growers.  The  first  was  Mr.  Rex 
Beresford,  beef  cattle  specialist  for 
the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Association. 
This  organization  was  formed,  said 
Mr.  Beresford,  by  breeders  of  pure- 
bred stock  and  cattle  feeders.  The 
object  is  to  show  how  the  cost  of 
producing  beef  may  be  cheapened 
and  thus  to  encourage  the  breeding 
of  beef  cattle  on  Iowa  farms.  The 
motive  in  organization  was  a  selfish 
one,  the  speaker  admitted;  the  breed- 
ers wish  a  market  for  breeding  stock 
and  the  feeders  want  a  larger  supply 
of  feeding  cattle.  Up  to  this  time 
the  association  has  not  considered 
marketing  problems. 

Another  organization  briefly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Beresford  was  the 
Ccrnbelt  Meat  Producers'  Associa- 
tion This  was  organizer!  primarily 
to  oppose  the  abolition  of  the  stock- 
man's free  pass.  Since  gaining  its 
point  in  that  fight  it  has  continued 
to  work  to  retain  and  secure  favor- 
able equitable  transportation  rates 
and  facilities  for  livestock. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tomhave  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  College  was  the 
second  speaker  on  the  subject  of  or- 
ganization among  beef  cattle  grow- 
ers. He  described  the  shippers'  as- 
sociations organized  in  Minnesota. 
The  price  of  land  and  feed  have  ad- 
vanced so  much,  said  Mr.  Tomhave, 
that  the  system  of  local  stock  buyers 
must  give  way  to  a  more  econom'cal 
system.  He  ventured  the  statement 
that  co-operative  shipping  associa- 
tions would  do  for  beef  producers 
what  co-operative  creameries  have 
done  for  dairymen. 

Co-operative  marketing  of  livestock 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  small 
farmer  than  to  the  large  stock 
grower.  The  big  producer  can  sell 
his  stock  advantageously  as  a  rule, 
but  the  small  producer  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  local  buyer.  By  co- 
operating, small  growers  secure  the 
advantages  of  grading,  car  load  rates 
and  the  profit  the  local  buyer  would 
otherwise  make. 

In  the  Minnesota  associations  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Tomhave  the  animals 
in  a  shipment  belonging  to  each 
farmer  are  marked  so  the  commis- 
sion firm  will  recognize  them.  Then 
they  are  sold  separately.  Commis- 
sion men  are  willing  to  do  this  for 
the  sake  of  getting  the  business.  The 
shipping  agent  is  paid  a  small  com- 
mission. A  small  assessment  is  made 
on  each  shipment  to  build  up  a  sur- 
plus. This  is  used  as  an  insurance 
fund  to  reimburse  members  that  lose 
animals  in  transit. 

The  effect  of  shippers'  associations 
is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  live- 
stock. A  logical  result  that  will  fol- 
low the  organization  of  such  associa- 
tions at  many  points,  suggested  Mr. 
Tomhave,  will  be  improvement  in 
railroad  shipping  facilities  for  stock- 
men. 

Marketing  Grain 

Grain  growers  who  have  read  thus 
far  are  probably  on  the  verge  of  con- 
chiding  that  their  problems  were  not 


discussed  at  the  conference^  But  here 
is  where  they  come  in.  Mr.  M.  R. 
Myers,  editor  of  the  American  Co- 
operative Journal,  organ  of  the  as- 
sociated farmers'  elevators  of  the 
middle  west,  presented  the  subject  of 
marketing  grain. 

Storage  is  the  big  problem  in  the 
rational  marketing  of  grain,  said  Mr. 
Myers.  When  farmers  dump  an  oats 
crop  equal  to  a  two  years'  supply  all 
onto  the  market  in  one  season  nothing 
can  be  expected  but  a  bad  slump. 
Farmers  should  store  their  surplus, 
and  the  farm  is  the  cheapest  p!ace  to 
do  it.  Storage  is  hindered  now,  how- 
ever, by  the  fear  that  bad  roads  will 
interfere  with  marketing  when  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  and  the  lack 
of  cheap  credit  to  enable  farmers  to 
borrow  money  on  grain  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  The  grain  crop  should 
be  financed,  averred  Mr.  Myers,  at . 
not  over  4  per  cent  interest,  whereas 
it  now  costs  much  more  than  that, 
sometimes  mounting  up  to  14  per 
cent.  High  interest  rates  make  stor- 
age impracticable. 

The  grain  commission  man  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  machinery  of 
marketing  grain,  said  the  speaker,  so 
long  as  the  present  system  of  dis- 
tribution continues,  and  his  charges 
cannot  be  considered  excessive. 
Likewise,  unless  farmers  take  hold  of 
the  problem  of  storage,  and  regulate 
their  marketing  to  the  needs  of  im- 
mediate consumption,  future  trading 
is  a  necessity,  also.  To  abolish  future 
trading  without  perfecting  a  system 
of  farm  storage  and  controlled  mar- 
keting would  result  in  monopoly  of 
the  surplus  grain  by  a  few  large 
manipulators. 

Though  defending  some  of  the  ex- 
isting machinery  of  distribution  as 
necessary  at  present,  Mr.  Myers 
showed  plainly  that  he  was  not  so 
much  a  champion  of  things  as  they 
are  as  to  oppose  fundamental  changes 
in  ihe  system.  He  emphasized  espe- 
cially the  great  economic  waste  in- 
volved in  shipping  grain  long  dis- 
tances to  be  manufactured  into  food 
products  and  then  shipped  back  to 
the  nlace  where  the  grain  was  pro- 
duced. ,  j 
Railroad  Day 

The  forenoon  program  on  Wednes- 
day was  assigned  to  representatives 
of  the  railroads,  but  none  of  those 
whose  names  appeared  in  the  printed 
list  were  present.  Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum, 
who  has  gained  much  notoriety 
through  his  advocacy  of  better  sys- 
tems of  marketing  and  credit  for 
farmers,  sent  a  paper,  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  of  the 
Rock  Island  lines.  Mr.  Yoakum  first 
showed  the  dire  straights  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  need  of  greater  earn- 
ings so  that  railway  improvements 
may  be  made  and  capital  may  be  at- 
tracted to  build  much-needed  new 
mileage.  He  absolved  the  rail-oads 
and  the  tariff  from  blame  for  the 
high  cost  of  living,  made  a  goat  of 
the  patient  middleman  and  lambasted 
our  crude  system  of  distribution. 

Educational  institutions  have  been 
active  in  teaching  farmers  how  to 
produce  more,  but  not  in  teaching 
them  how  to  market  what  they  al- 
ready produce.  Mr.  Yoakum  showed 
by  statistics  that  the  farmer,  after 
rent,  interest  and  other  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  considered,  receives  a 
lower  labor  wage  than  the  average 
workingman  in  the  city.  The  only 
remedy,  he  urged,  is  better  prices  to 
farmers,  secured  through  better  sys- 
tems of  marketing. 

On  the  side  of  rural  credits,  Mr 
Yoakum  advanced  the  idea  that  the 
government  should  establish  a  land 
mortgage  system  for  land  loans,  and 
a  system  of  warehouses  so  that  farm- 
ers might  use  warehouse  receipts  as 
security  for  personal  loans. 

One  On  the  Railroads 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr. 
Yoakum's  paper  a  gentleman  in  the 
audience,  evidently  a  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, said  he  thought  the  railroads 
were  not  wholly  guiltless  in  the  mat- 
ter of  distributing  farm  products.  He 
said  he  had  traced  hundreds  of  cars 
of  produce  and  found  that  three  or 
four  days,  on  the  average,  elapsed  be- 
tween the  arrival  of  a  car  in  the 
Chicago  freight  yards  and  the  time  it 
was  placed  on  the  team  track  where 
it  could  be  unloaded;  sometimes  it 
takes  six  or  eight  days  to  get  a  car 
placed  at  the  team  track.  With  per- 
ishable stuff  this  causes  heavy  losses. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Baker  of  the  Cottonbelt 
railroad  occupied  a  few  minutes  ex- 
plaining how  standardization  of  farm 
products  would  help  consumers  to 
order  goods  direct  from  farmers  with 
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a  reasonable  degree  of  security,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  a  surer  mar- 
ket for  farmers.  He  urged,  also,  the 
importance  of  better  direction  of 
shipments  of  perishable  goods,  so 
that  some  markets  will  not  be  glutted 
while  others  are  empty.  Oftentimes, 
he  said,  when  the  Chicago  market  is 
slumped  with  strawberries,  scores  of 
towns  in  the  cornbelt  have  none. 

A  Chicago  street  peddler  arose  at 
this  point  and  paid  his  respects  to 
the  license  tax  placed  upon  peddlers 
through  the  activity  of  retail  dealers. 
He  said  he  knew  at  that  moment  of 
a  car  of  apples  that  were  rotting 
down  because  they  were  not  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
could  use  them.  "Cut  out  the  ped- 
dler's license,"  said  he,  "and  allow 
the  old  men  and  the  old  horses  to 
get  this  stuff  to  the  people  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  rot  down  after  it 
has  reached  the  city." 

Tn  the  second  installment,  to  ap- 
pear next  week,  will  be  included  the 
report  of  the  last  day  and  a  half  of 
the  conference,  covering  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  "Why  is  the 
Farmer  Not  Effectively  Organized?" 
and  the  addresses  on  state  and  na- 
tional aid  in  marketing  and  the  sub- 
ject of  rural  credits'. 


SEEDBED  FOR  ALFALFA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Much  has 
been  said  in  recent  issues  about  the 
methods  of  seeding  alfalfa.  In  this 
it  seems  to  me  the  main  point  is  to 
secure  a  moist  subsoil.  When  the  seed 
is  sown  on  a  fine  seedbed  with  a  fine, 
moist  subsoil,  the  taproot  plunges 
straight  down,  as  it  should,  and  the 
result  is  a  thrifty  and  vigorous  plant 
that  will  not  freeze  out.  Further- 
more, it  opens  the  subsoil  and  does 
for  that,  in  part  at  least,  what  a 
charge  of  dynamite  does  when  placed 
in  the  soil  for  making  excavations. 

I  want  to  urge  upon  your  readers 
the  importance  of  having  a  damp  sub- 
soil before  sowing  alfalfa.  Three  feet 
is  none  too  much;  and  be  sure  also 
that  the  subsurface  is  well  packed. 
Both  seed  and  the  work  of  preparing 
the  ground  are  too  expensive  to  per- 
mit one  to  ignore  these  suggestions. 
It  matters  very  little  what  time  it 
is  sown,  just  so  it  is  late  enough  In 
the  spring  to  miss  the  hard  freezes 
and  early  enough  in  the  summer  to 
give  it  plenty  of  time  to  root  deeply. 

Buffalo  Co.        J.  M.  AMSBBRRY. 


3IILO  FOR  SILAGE 

A  Kearney  county  subscriber 
wtUps:  "How  does  silage  made  from 
milo  compare  with  that  made  from 
corn?  Milo  made  a  wonderful  growth 
here  last  year." 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  no  experi- 
ment has  as  yet  completed  a  test  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  these 
two  kinds  of  silage.  We  have  had 
reports  from  farmers  that  used  milo 
for  silage  very  successfully,  but  com- 
mon experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  has  a  feeding  value  considerably 
lower  than  corn  silage.  In  western 
Nebraska,  however,  this  might  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  increased 
yield  of  the  more  drouth-resistant 
crop.  Our  readers  that  have  used 
sorghum,  milo  or  kaffir  for  silage  will 
confer  a  great  favor  upon  their  fellow 
farmers  if  they  will  report  their  ex- 
periences to  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for 
publication.  The  question  of  the  value 
of  silage  made  from  these  drouth-re- 
sistant crops  is  one  of  vital  import- 
ance to  western  farmers. 


DURABILITY  OF  WOOD  SILOS 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  used  a 
wooden  silo  for  six  years.  It  has 
blown  down  twice  and  has  shrunk 
thirteen  inches  in  circumference.  He 
advises  me  to  build  a  cement  silo, 
as  the  cost  is  so  much  less  and  the 
life  so  much  longer.  Which  do  you 
advise?— T.  M.  Shambaugh,  Nuckolls 
Co. 

If  a  stave  silo  is  made  of  good 
material,  is  properly  erected  with 
sufficiently  strong  anchors  both  at  top 
and  bottom,  is  covered  with  a  good 
roof,  and  the  hoops  are  kept  properly 
adjusted  during  the  empty  season,  it 
will  be  found  just  as  satisfactory  for 
about  fifteen  years — and  possibly 
longer — as  a  good  masonry  silo. 
After  fifteen  years,  however,  the 
wooden  silos  are  apt  to  go  to  piecs 
through  decay,  while  the  masonry 
silos,  if  properly  constructed  with 
sufficient  reinforcement  and  good  ma- 
n-rial, should  endure  at  least  six 
times  longer.  L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Spring  Fever 

At  this  season  of  the  year  cows  are 
affected  with  "that  tired  feeling" 
known  as  spring  fever  quite  as  much 
as  people.  This  is  especially  true  if 
they  have  received  nothing  but  dry 
feed  all  winter.  They  are  tired  of 
their  ration  and  crave  something  dif- 
ferent. It  is  the  same  feeling  that 
makes  the  farmer  want  a  mess  of  let- 
tuce, radishes  or  greens  when  the 
warm  days  come  instead  of  cornbread 
and  bacon.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the 
dairyman  that  has  a  good  supply  of 
succulent  feed  to  tempt  his  cows  so 
they  will  not  spend  all  their  time 
looking  with  longing  eyes  toward  the 
greening  pastures. 

Profit  Killers 

Mr.  Helmer  Rabild  of  the  United 
atates  Department  of  Agriculture  tells 
the  story  of  a  farmer  that  purchased 
a  farm  for  $20,000,  and  gave  a  $10,000 
mortgage.  "There  were  seventy  cows 
on  the  place  when  it  was  purchased 
These  cows  averaged  7,320  pounds  of 
milk  per  year.  After  keeping  records 
for  a  year,  the  owner  sold  all  but 
twenty-eight  of  his  cows,  as  they 
were  not  making  enough  profit.  He 
raised  the  heifers  from  these  twenty- 
eight  cows,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
years  had  seventy-one  cows.  The  ex- 
tra profit  which  this  better  herd  has 
given  amounts  to  $2,580  every  year. 
It  was  figured  that  with  the  profit 
which  he  was  receiving  from  his  orig- 
inal herd  it  would  take  him  twenty- 
nine  years  to  pay  off  his  mortgage, 
but  with  the  profit  which  he  is  now 
receiving,  he  can  pay  it  off  in  three 
and  one-half  years." 


Cost  of  a  Creamery 

Extract  from  press  bulletin  by  J.  H. 
Frandsen,  professor  of  dairy  hus- 
bandry, University  of  Nebraska: 

The  cost  of  a  creamery  building 
should  be  from  $1,000  to  $2,500,  de- 
pending on  the  locality,  kind  of  con- 
struction and  cost  of  material  and 
labor.  Such  a  building  usually  con- 
sists of  a  main  work  room,  engine 
and  boiler  room  (including  space  for 
refrigerating  machine),  coal  room,  re- 
frigerator, store  room  and  office. 

Machinery  for  a  gathered  cream 
plant  will  cost  approximately  $1,200. 
If  a  refrigerating  machine  is  in- 
cluded, the  cost  will  be  from  $800  to 
to  $1,000  more.  The  total  cost  of  a 
creamery  with  complete  equipment 
varies,  therefore,  from  $2,200  to  $4,700 
for  a  cream  creamery.  This  estimate, 
of  course,  does  not  provide  for  a  pro- 
moter's big  commission,  but  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  building 
is  constructed  by  a  responsible  local 
constructor  submitting  the  lowest  bid, 
and  that  the  needed  creamery  mach- 
inery is  ordered  from  a  responsible 
creamery  supply  house  willing  to 
supply  the  same  for  the  lowest  cash 
price.  From  facts  and  figures  at  hand 
it  is  estimated  that  the  plan  sug- 
gested would  save  the  community 
from  $1,200  to  $2,000,  as  compared 
with  a  "promoted"  creamery. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the 
"promoted"  creamery  is  not  the  long 
list  of  wrecked  creameries  it  has 
caused,  nor  the  loss  by  the  commun- 
ity of  so  much  hard  earned  cash,  but 
the  set  back  the  dairy  interest  suf- 
fers whenever  one  of  these  creameries 
fails.  This  naturally  results  in  pre- 
judice against  the  dairy  business  as 
a  whole.  It  can  well  be  said,  and  said 
conservatively,  that  for  every  one  of 
these  failures  the  dairy  industry  of 
that  community  has  been  set  back 
at  least  ten  years. 

The  dairy  husbandry  department  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lin- 
coln, upon  request,  will  gladly  fur- 
nish information  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  cows  needed  in  any  locality, 
the  proper  organization  of  creamery, 
list  of  machinery  and  plan  for  a 
creamery. 


KICKING  COWS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  To  break  a 
kicking  cow  of  that  troublesome 
habit,  try  slipping  a  strap  around  one 
leg  just  above  the  knee;  cross  it  and 
pass,  it  around  the  othei'  leg  and 
buckle  it  tightly.  When  this  is  done 
the  cow  cannot  kick  and  is  in  no 
danger  of  injury,  as  she  cannot  raise 
her  foot  from  the  ground. 

A.  W.  HUDSON. 

Brown  Co. 
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Three  cows  and  a 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

will  make  more  money  than 
four  cows  with  gravity  setting 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  cow  owners  have  already  proved 
this  statement;  any  experienced  dairyman  will  verify  it  for  you. 
,    With  such  a  big  saving  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  any  cow 
owner  should  try  to  get  along  without  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

If  you  are  selling  cream  or  making  butter,  and  have  no  sepa- 
rator, or  else  an  inferior  machine,  we  know  if  we  could  put  a 
De  Laval  on  your  place  we  would  be  doing  you  a  personal  favor. 

If  you  haven't  a  separator  don't  make  the  mistake  of  starting 
with  a  "  cheap  "  or  inferior  machine.  When  you  do  buy  a  sepa- 
rator—as sooner  or  later  you  surely  will— be  sure  to  get  the  best 
— the  De  Laval. 

Remember,  you  can't  make  money  by  trying  to  save  money 
in  the  purchase  price  of  a  cream  separator.  A  De  Laval  costs 
only  a  little  more  than  the  cheapest  and  will  save  you  twice  as 
much  and  last  five  to  ten  times  as  long  as  other  separators. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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Self-Powered  "AUTOMATIC"  K5SSS 

is  displacing  thousands  of  hand  power  machines  all  over 
the  country.    Wherever  ten  or  more  cows  are  being  milked 
cranking  a  separator  is  a  back-breaking  grind.  Up-to-date 
dairymen  won't  put  up  with  it  any  longer,  not  when  they 
find  out  that  the  work  can  be  done  quicker  and  better  with  it 
gasoline  power  compactly  built  into  the  separator  itself. 

Engine  and  Separator  Combined 

In  the  "automatic",  engine  and  separator  form  a  smooth 
running  unit.  They  are  so  solidly  combined  and  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  there  isn't  a  chance  of  jolting  the  separator  by  explosive  impulses. 
The  engine  is  only  V\  horse  power.  Magneto  equipped— ptarts  dependably 
m  all  kinds  of  weather.  And  won't  balk.  The  separator  mechanism  is 
gearless.  There  is  nothing  about  It  to  get  out  of  order.  Patented  spindle 
bearings  enable  the  bowl  to  spin  for  hours 

Without  A  Trace  of  Vibration 

Put  your  finger  on  the  swift  spinning  bowl.    You  won't  feel  a  tremor. 
And  the  skimming  is  absolutely  even  because  the  speed  is  uniform.  The 
* 'automatic*'  never  gets  tired  or  slackens  speed.  It  therefore  skims  closer 
than  any  hand  power  machine.  No  butter  fat  is  lost.  See  this  little  wonder 
in  actual  operation  at  your  dealer's.    Then  you  won't  go  on  cranking  a  separato 
If  you're  milking  ten  cows  you  can't  afford  to.  Giveusthenameof  yourdealer.  Write 

POST  OFFICE 
Milwaukee, 


STANDARD  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 


When  You  Are 

ready  to  investigate 
the  silo  question, 
won't  you  write— and 
let  us  tell  you  of  the 
quality  in  the 

Minneapolis 
Panel  Silo 

The  silo  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  all  others. 


Hubbard 
.  Co. 


f?  r  To  Prospective 

rllLL  Silo  Buyers 


Big  Portfolio  Explaining  Wonderful 
Fronts  Made  by  Champion  Silo  Owner* 

This  portfolio  free  to  you.    Its  interest- 
ing, it's  instructive.   It  will  prove  prof- 
itable in  many  ways  because  It  tells 
the  secret  of  big  profits  others  have 
made.     It   contains  suggestions 
that  will  help  you  make  profits 
feeding  ensilage 


Trie  ChampionSiIo 

Is  a  Real  Silo-The 
Kind  You  Should Buy^ 
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A  silo  is  a  permanent  investment 
tlf  you  get  the  right  kind.  Before 
'you  buy,   investigate  carefully. 
Find  out  all  about  the  Champion, 
the  real  silo  with  more  Improve- 
ments than  any  other.  Has  solid 
steel  Interlocking  door  frame,  mal- 
leable lugs,  combination  latch  and 
ladder,  solid  steel  anchors,  beavJ 
steel  inside  hoops. 
Write  Today  for  Facts — Free 
Just  send  a  post  card  and  say 
when  you  will  be  ready  and  that 
you  want  proof  that  Champion  is 
best.  We  will  do  the  rest.  Address, 
WESTERN  SILO  CO.,  145  11th  St.,  Dei  Molina,  la. 


T  Y00FTIDEA9 

MO  offered  for  certainjnven- 
tiona.  Book  "How  to  Oblaln  iTileuf' 
1  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Bend 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturer*'  Journal*. 

CHAN D LEE  &  C HANDLES.  Patent  At**. 

»lt»blUh«d  It  Tm 

it?;3  P.  Street,  Washington.  D.  (i. 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  in  this  department  costs  3  cents 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40.000  copies', 
nearly  all  in  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  in 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

CENTRAL  MINNESOTA.  IE'  YOU  ARE 
interested  in  Minnesota  land  that  will  pro- 
duce corn,  clover,  alfalfa,  hogs  and  cattle, 
write  us  immediately.  Fred  E.  Hodgson. 
Fergus'  Falls.    Minn.  (18 


DON'T  WAIT— IF  YOU  WANT  A  FARM 
on  our  line,  in  the  Park  Region.  Aitkin 
County.  Limited  acreage  left  for  sale.  For 
prices  and  descriptions,  write  Land  Agent. 
C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  Co..  349  Wolvin  Bldg.. 
Duhith.  Minn. 


FARMERS  WANTED— FINEST  FARMING 
section  in  United  States.  Ideal  climate. 
Soils  adapted  to  diversified  crops,  especially 
corn  and  alfalfa:  also  truck  farming.  Edu- 
cational facilities  good.  Write  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Rock  Hill.   S.  C. 


FARMS  WANTED — WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyer.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
-free.  American  Investment  Association,  48 
Palace   Bldg.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CENTRAL  MISSOURI  FARMS.  WRITE 
for  list  of  corn,  •lover,  wheat  and  blue 
grass  farms  tbat  will  prove  profitable  and 
satisfactory;  100  improved  farms  described 
and  priced.  Mild,  healthful  climate.  Ham- 
ilton &  Crenshaw,  Box  12.  Fulton,  MO.  (18 


R  A  DVILLE,  SASK..  IS  A  DIVISIONAL 
point  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway. 
Radville  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district.  Wheat  yields  as  high  as  thirty 
bushels  and  oats  as  high  as  eighty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  For  prices  and  further  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  this  land  write 
McGWilkinSDri,    Radville,  Saskatchewan. 


$30  ACRES.  45  MILES  FROM  MINNE- 
upolis.  1 'i  miles  from  town:  221  acres  under 
cultivation,  balance  pasture;  good  soil  and 
siood  set  buildings:  IB  cows,  five  horses; 
complete  set  machinery;  corn,  oats',  hogs, 
chickens  and  everything  goes  at  $30  an 
acre;  $5,000  cas-h.  balance  can  stand  five 
or  ten  years,  G  per  cent  interest.  Schwab 
Bros.,  i02S  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  (17 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  — THE  COUN- 
try  which  has  been  overlooked;  30,000,000 
•acres  vacant  land.  The  greatest  home  prop- 
osition for  the  present  generation;  a  dairy 
country;  no  crop  failures;  free  Information. 
We  have  no  land  for  sale.  Immigration 
Commission.  Northern  Minnesota  Develop- 
ment Association.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie. 
Immigration  Commissioner.  Dept.  E.  Min- 
neapolis.   Minn.  .   (17 


P^HILTRY^ 

BLACK    LANGSHAN    EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

Jacob  Hctrick,  Wahoo.  Neb,    (26 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $1  PER  IS. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Cunningham.  Fullerton.  Neb.  (17 


Bl'FF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  GOOD  LAY- 
ing  strain.    Carl  Johnson,  Bertrand.  Neb.  (19 


PURE  S.  C.  RED  EGGS.  75c  FOR  15; 
$4  for  100.  Mrs.  Saunders,  Dorchester. 
Neb.  (17 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 
$3.00  per  hundred.  Chris  Phillipson,  Hol- 
brnok.    Neb.  (19 


\\  HITE  ROCK  EGGS,  COCKERELS. 
Fishel  and  Bickerdike  strains.  Ed  Clausan. 
Mead.   Neb.  (18 


HiNGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
IS  for  75c.  100  for  $3.50.  Will  Rockwell, 
Hubbard.   Neb.  (17 


PURE  BRED  S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $3.50  per  100.  O.  R.  Jones, 
Fsirhury.  Neb. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS — GOOD 
laying  strain — $5  per  lno.  Walter  E. 
Brown.    Fairfield.   Neb.  (18 


BARRED  ROCKS — PRIZE  WINNING 
eggs;  30.  $1.50;  100.  $3.50.  Mrs.  Paulsen. 
Route   5,   Harlan,   Iowa.  (18 

Fawn   and  white   Indian  runner 

duck  eggs,  white  eggs.  $1  per  15.  Clair 
Robinson,  Harlan.  Iowa.  (18 


barred  rock  eggs  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.  Inquire  of  F.  M. 
Larkin.  Clay  Center.  Neb.  tf 
BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS.  IF  YOU  WANT 
good  stock,  write  us  for  folder.  Orville  O. 
Jones,    Kt.    1,   York.  Neb. 


S.  C.  RTF F  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs.  15  for  $1;  50  for  $2.50;  100  for  $4. 
Frank   Kaiser.   Daykin.   Neb.  (20 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY. 
$1  per  15:  $3  per  50;  $5  per  100.  Mrs. 
Jennie  Philson.   Lushton,   Neb.  (20 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Fine  color.  Selected  eggs.  $2.50  for  50; 
$1  for  100.  Anton  Edzards  Bruning. 
Neb.  (20 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  hens  that  lay — 15  for  $1.50,  100  for 
$5.     Mrs.   F.   C.   Foster.    Route   1.  Orleans. 

Neb.  (18 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  EXTRA  GOOD 
color.  Farm  range  eggs;  100  for  $4:  50  for 
$2:  15  for  $1.  Baby  chicks,  10c.  S.  T. 
Battles'.   Sr..   Genoa.   Neb.  (18 


HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS,  BRADLEY 
strain.  Eggs.  $1  for  15;  4i  per  100.  Indian 
Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white,  $1.25  for  13. 
D.    F.   Gantt.   Crete,  Neb. 


EGGS— S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS,  $1;  trapnested. 
$1.50;  Crys-tal  White  Orpingtons,  Keller- 
strass  strain,  $2.50  per  15.  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Cnylord.    University    Place.    Neb.  (17 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Eggs,  first  pen.  all  prize  winners  in  this 
pen.  $2.50  per  15  eggs.  Utility  $1.25  per 
15  or  $500  per  hundred.  John  W.  Devore. 
Valley,  Neb. 

S I NG  LE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Good  stock, 
good  layers,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Egg's 
*2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30.  Harold  I.  Perrin, 
Sargent.  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  Barred  Rocks  and  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  $1  for  15  or  $5  per  100.  Toulouse 
geese  eggs.  25c  each  or  five  for  $1.  Mrs. 
A.   L.   Mieth.   Cairo.  Neb 


POULTRY. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — 100,  $4:  15,  $1.50. 
Chas.   Hills-.   Wahoo.   Neb.  (19 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS — 15.  $1;  50,  $225;  100 
$4.     Henrietta    Sharp.    Thurston,  Neb. 

LIGHT   BRAHMA    EGGS.   15  for   {LOO:  100 

for  $5.00.    Wm.  Andreas.  Beatrice,  Neb.  (19 


S.  C.  RED  EGGS.  $1.50  for  15;  100  for  $5: 
farm  range.  C.  M.  Hartley,  Shickley. 
Neb.  (19 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  BIG  VALUE  AT 
reasonable   prices.     S.    C.    Sawtell,  Stanton. 

Neb.  (18 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  KELLERSTRASS 
strain — Eggs  for  sale.  John  Hoobler,  Le- 
banon,   Neb.  (18 


PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  $1 
for  15;  $3  for  100.  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Valen- 
tine, Fairfield,  Neb.  (18 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
$3  per  100;  $1.75  for  50.  Ufe  Edzards. 
Route  2.  Bruning.  Neb. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $4  PER 
100;  $1  per  15.  Good  stock.  D.  W 
Pietenpol.   Princeton.   Neb.  (18 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS.  LARGE 
size  and  weight.  Eggs — 15,  $1;  100,  $5 
V.  J.  Beran,  Verdigre,  Neb.  (1) 


COCKERELS — R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
— $1.25  and  $2  each.  Geo.  A.  Richards, 
Route    No.    2,    Kearney.  Neb. 


CHOICE     EARLY     AMBER     CANE  SEED 
for  sale  at  75c  per  bushel.    Write  for  sam 
pie.     C.  J.  Miller.  Stratton.  Neb.  (18 


HIGH  CLASS  WHITE  ROCKS — SINGLE 
Comb  Reds.  Eggs.  $1  per  15:  $3  per  50. 
Evergreen   Farm,   Beatrice.   Neb.  (17 


PURE  BRED  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS. 
Heavy  laying  strain.  Write  me  for  price. 
George  Hellbusch.   Belgrade.   Neb.  (17 


EGGS  PREPAID  FROM  LARGE.  VIGOR 
ous  Single  Comb  Buff  and  White  Orping 
tons.     Wm.   Dri'ty.   Wood  River.   Neb.  (17 


KIOLLERSTRASS  CRYSTAL  WHITE  OR- 
plngton  eggs'  from  selected,  large,  vigorous 
birds.    W.  S.  Kennedy.  St.  Edward,  Neb.  (17 


THOROUGHBRED  BARREL  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs  that  hatch,  5c  each.  Carefully 
packed.    Miss  Vorhees.  Sweetwater,  Neb.  (19 


BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS  FROM  PRE- 
mium.  farm  raised  stock.  30,  $1.50;  100 
*4.nn.     Elsie   Stammard,   Gordon.   Neb.  (20 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FROM 
the  James  Peterson  strain.  $1  for  15  or 
$5   per  100.     Mrs.  C.   Franks.   Archer,  Neb, 


ROSE  COMB  REDS— GOOD  COLOR 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs — $1  for  15 
$5    for    100.      Mrs.    M.    B.    Stream,  Waco 

Neb.  (17 

SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 
One  setting,  $1.50;  two  for  $2.50;  $4  per 
100.  Mrs.  Andrew  Warwick.  Scribner, 
Neb.  (18 
SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— $1.50  FOR 
15:  $5.  100.  Write  for  prices  on  special 
matings.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Cooper.  R.  4,  Box  10, 
Lincoln. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  SINGLE 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons.  Rocks,  Leghorns 
Reds.  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Company,  Hum- 
boldt, Neb.  (17 


FOR  SALE— BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  AND 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs.  From  the  finest 
of  stock.  Prices  on  request.  H.  F.  Austin. 
Lebanon.  Neb.  (17 


FIFTY-FIVE  BREEDS  PURE  BRED 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Collie  dogs. 
Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm. 
Mankato.  Minn. 


HOUDANS  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  EGGS 
$1  per  setting;  $5  per  hundred.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Geo.  J.  Wolcott,  Box  773, 
Central  "City,   Neb.  (23 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm.    Harvard.    Neb.  tf 


SNOW  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ex- 
clusively: Fishel's  blue  ribbon  winners; 
bred  to  lay.  Farm  range  eggs.  $1  for  15; 
$4  for  100.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Lampert,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  (17 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  —  $4.50.  100; 
$2.50.  50.  Choice  mating,  $2,  15.  Circular 
free.  Prize  winners  for  years.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.      Mrs.    Wm.    Strohecker  Bru- 

ning.   Neb.  (18 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Reds.  Eggs,  75c  per  setting;  $5  per 
100.  Baby  chicks.  $1.50  a  dozen.  Pullets. 
$1.  Hamtonetta  Burgess,  Route  7,  Box  331. 
Lincoln.  Neb.  (17 


PURE  s]  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
$3  per  100  or  50  cents  per  15  from  farm 
flock.  Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.  C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  3. 
Tecumseh,   Neb.  tf 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
75c  per  15;  $3.50  per  100;  from  heavy  lay- 
ing strain.  C.  H.  Harper.  Benkelman.  Neb. 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $5  PER  100. 
Ben  Nelson.  Wahoo,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — $1.50.  15;  $2,  30: 
$3,  50;  $6.  100.  Won  everything  in  class 
and  two  sweepstakes.  Pawnee.  1912,  win- 
ning over  Rocks  hatched  from  eggs  costing 
$10  per  setting.  C.  H.  Barnett,  Pawnee 
City.   Neb.  (18 


TURKEYS.  NARRAGANSETT  EGGS  $2.50 
per  9.  Are  larger  than  most  Bronze.  In- 
dian Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white,  layers 
of  pure  white  eggs.  $1.50  per  11.  Barred 
Rocks  $1  per  15.  $3  per  100.  Henry  Kor- 
gan.    Hastings,    Neb.  (20 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  AND 
Single  Comb  Reds — Eggs,  $6  per  100;  prize 
pens.  $1.5Q  to  $7.50  per  setting.  Laken- 
velders  (belted  chicks).  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Egg  orders  booked 
now.     Rose  Lawn  Farms.   Fairfield,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
Penned  slock,  $1.25  per  15;  $2.25  per  30. 
Flock.  75c  per  15:  $4  per  100.  Pen  and 
flock  headed  by  cockerels  from  J.  F.  Mar- 
tin's prize  winners.  Single  Comb  Buff  Leg- 
horn eggs,  penned  stock.  $1  per  15.  Florence 
Hensell,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Clayton,  Kans.  (17 


EGGS!  EGGS!— FROM  THOROUGHBRED 
turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Muscovey,  Rouen 
and  Indian  Runner  ducks;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Houdans,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Orpingtons,  Games,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Cochins,  Langshans;  Pearl  and  White 
guineas;  Bantams.  Hen  eggs.  15  for  $1, 
by  the  100  reasonable.  Also  rabbits;  fancy 
pigeons.  Say  what  you  wish.  A  free 
circular.     D.  L.  Bruen,   Platte  Center,  Neb, 


BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners.     Frank    Cottrell,    York,    Neb.  (17 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  LIGHT 
Brahmas.    Sarah  Bennett,  Milford.  Neb.  (17 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs  for  sale.  Wm.  Borwege,  Bladen 
Neb.  (11 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — GOOD  LAY 
ing  strain.  W.  A.  Treadway,  Rising  City 
Neb.  (18 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
at  $1  per  15  or  $4  per  100.  Mrs.  Chas.  A 
Liston.    Dickens.    Neb.  d' 


EGGS  FROM  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND 
Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  15  for  $1.  A.  M 
Neidig.    Madison.    Neb.  (17 


KELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $1  per  15.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1  per 
13.      H.    A.    Hamilton.    Yutan,  Neb. 


POULTRY'.  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
for    highest    prices    and    prompt  pay. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching.  15  for  $1:  30  for  $1.75;  100 
for   $4.     F.    A.    Ham.    Saronville.  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  PURE, 
strong.     good     layers.      Fifteen     eggs,  $1 
100.  $4.    Mrs.  E.  Fauquet.  Wahoo.  Neb.  (21 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  extra  good  layers.  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
100.      Mrs.    D.    W.    Osborn     Pnwnee  City 

Neb.  '   (IS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  LARGE 
fine  barred  B.  P.  Rocks.  15  for  $1;  100  for 
$3.50.  Mrs.  Herman  Briggs,  Clay  Center 
Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Eggs.  $2.50  per  50:  $4.50  per  100.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  F.  M.  Shaver.  Bruning 
Neb.  (21 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Fine  color,  good  size.  Selected  eggs,  $4 
per  100.  C.  R.  Heimer,  Route  4,  Hebron. 
Neb.  (19 


EGGS  DELIVERED  BY'  PARCEL  POST 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  18  varieties 
Write  for  prices.  Address  Walter  Hoguc. 
Fairfield.  Neb. 

WHITE      IP  it,  I, A  XI'      TURKEY      EGl  ■  ~  $ 
for   nine.     White    Plymouth   Rock    eggs — $1 
per  15  or  $5  per  100.    J.  C.  Morford,  Beaver 
Crossing.    Neb.  (18 


EGGS — SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPING 
tons — $1.25  for  15  from  high  scoring  birds 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  Rosa  Haga- 
man.  Bennett.  Neh>  (1! 
BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Birds  scoring  from  92  to  94.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6  per  100.  J.  E.  Koupal,  R.  No.  2 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  (17 


BARRED  ROCKS  —  CHOICE  EGGS  $1.50 
per  15:  $2.50  per  30.  Winners'  at  Grand 
Island  and  York.  Nebraska,  shows.  George 
Westwood.  Waco.  Neb.  (19 
ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  prize  winning  birds,  75c,  $1  and  $3 
per  15;  $'4  and  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Jaeke.   Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOIi 
setting  from  big.  prize  winning  strains 
$1.50  per  setting.  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100 
Mary    L.    McKelvie,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Foundation  stock  from  the  very  best 
breeders  in  the  east.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting 
$S  per  hundred.  M.  Ledlie.  Holdrege 
Neb.  (18 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm.  Fairfield.  Neb.  E.  H.  Kissinger 
proprietor. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  MY  SPECIALTY 
24  years.  Snow  white,  persistent  layers, 
vigorous,  beauties  and  debt  payers.  Eggs 
$1.50  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Geo.  S.  Phillips, 
Tecumseh.   Neb.  (18 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY" 
Eggs  from  prize  winning  pens.  $1.25  per  15: 
$5  per  100.  Heavy  laying  range  flock.  $3.50 
per  100.  Mrs.  Sam  Scheidegger,  Pawnee 
City,   Neb.  (17 


BARRED     PLYMOUTH     ROCKS  EXCLU 

sively:    choice    pure   bred    stock.  Selected 

eggs:   100,   $4:   50.   $3;   15,   $1.25.  Safe  de 

livery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  Adam  A 

Weir,   Clay  Center,  Neb.  (17 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  BY  HUNDRED 
or  setting.  Eight  popular  varieties  ot 
chickens,  three  varieties  of  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys.  Write  for  prices.  Seward 
County  Poultry  Association,  Beaver  Cross- 
ing, Neb.  (17 


EGGS — BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK— PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating:  3.  4,  5.  cockerel:  1-5. 
$5  per  15:  2,  3.  4,  $2.50  for  15;  $4.50  for  30. 
Farm  range.  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W 
Feuerstein,   Fremont.  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (EXCLUS- 
ively).  Winners  of  12  ribbons  out  of  15  in 
class.  Grand  sweepstakes  cockerel  and 
breeding  pen.  Silver  cup  for  10  highest 
scoring  birds  in  show  at  Blair  poultry 
show.  December  26-30.  Utility  eggs,  $4 
per  100.  C.  E.  McComb.  R.  F.  D.,  Kennard. 
Neb.  (17 


LIVE  STOCK. 

350  MULEFOOTED  HOGS.  ALL  AGES, 
for  sale.  Catalog  free.  Dunlap,  Williams- 
port.  Ohio.  (19 


FOR  SALE — SHETLAND  PONIES — TWO 
mares  in  foal,  one  spotted  stallion,  one 
yearling  colt.  A  bargain  if  taken  soon. 
C.  W.  McDonald.   Bladen,   Neb.  (17 


SEEDS. 

ALFALFA— I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.  S.  Hunziker.  Sutton, 
Neb.  (23 


FOR  SALE — GOOD  SILVER  MINE  SEED 
corn.  Test  98.  Write  me.  E.  J.  Barnes. 
Geneva.  Neb. 


IOWA  GOLD  MINE — STRONG  GERM'NA- 
tion,  $1.25  per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  H.  A. 
Hamilton,   Y'utan,  Neb. 


DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  $4 
per  1,000,  50  cents  per  100,  prepaid'  any- 
where.    W.  C.  Hebdon,  Blair.  Neb.  (17 


SEED    CORN,    MILLET.    CANE.  SPELTZ. 
sweet   clover,    timothy.     Everything   in  the 
eed  line  at  Campbell's  Seed  House,  Seward, 
Neb. 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads. 


North  Butler  Co.  (April  20)— With  ideal 
growing  weather  during  the  past  week, 
wheat  has  made  a  great  growth  and  the 
prospects  were  never  better.  Oats  is  all 
sown  now  and  some  fields  are  looking 
green.  Alfalfa  is  in  good  condition  and 
tame  pastures  will  give  good  grazing  in 
another  week.  A  fairly  good  crop  of  young 
pigs  is  coming  on,  but  some  sickness  of  a 
few  old  hogs  is  reported.  Plowing-  for  corn 
is  now  in  full  blast,  and  there  is  a  fine 
prospect  of  all  kinds  of  fruit — unless  we 
have  a  late  frost  to  kill   it. — J.  Wagoner. 

Boone  Co.  (April  15) — We  had  a  big, 
snowstorm  and  drifting  blizzard  on  April 
10,  following  three  days  of  fog,  drizzling 
rain  and  sleet.  The  ground  is  now  in  fine 
condition,  so  far  as  moisture  is  concerned. 
Very  little  work  has  yet  been  done  in  the 
fields,  though  a  few  have  sown  spring  wheat 
and  some  plowing  has  been  done.  Winter 
wheat  is  in  fine  shape  and  shows  up  well,  I 
being  rich  and  green.  A  great  many  little 
pigs  were  lost  at  farrowing  time  on  ac- 
count of  inclement  weather.  Several  car- 
loads of  corn  have  been  shipped  into  this 
county  and  distributed  among  the  farmers 
for  feeding  at  from  45  to  50  cents  peri 
bushel.  There  is  a  shortage  of  good  seed 
oats,  but  quite  an  acreage  of  spring  wheat 
is  being  sown.  Trees  are  being  set  out 
Incubators  are  running,  and  hens  arc  doing 
a  big  laying  business.  Road  drags  are 
much  in  evidence,  and  automobiles  arei 
seen  on  the  roads  almost  as  frequently  as 
any  other  vehicle.  Everybody  is  hopeful 
of  good  crops  and  prosperous  times  this 
year. — L.    E.  Murray. 

Southeast  Dawson  Co.  (April  19) — March 
brought  us  many  snows  but  only  a  little 
snow;  on  April  8.  9  and  10,  however,  rain 
and  snow  fell  that  gave  us  considerable 
moisture.  Rye,  wheat  and  grass  are  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Most  of  the  oats  has  been- 
sown  this  week  and  a  good  many  arc 
preparing  to  sow  alfalfa.  Brood  sows  ar»^ 
scarce,  but  pigs  are  coming  on  in  fine 
shape. — John   N.  Caress. 

South  Garden  Co.  (April  19) — The  weather 
has  been  quite  warm  this  week  with  nJ 
little  rain  on  the  18th.  Grass  is  making 
rapid  growth  and  much  small  grain  is 
being  sown,  but  on  account  of  the  late.j 
spring  people  are  rushed  with  farming. 
However,  there  is  lots  of  moisture  and  good 
prospects  for  crops  of  all  kinds.  Stock  is 
looking   well. — R.    E.  Swanson. 

Southeast  Frontier  Co.  (April  16.  Special) 
— One  of  the  worst  snows  of  the  winter,  if 
not  the  heaviest,  fell  in  this  locality  on 
April  9  and  10.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  storm  the  snow  drifted  badly,  but  that 
which  fell  earlier  was  wet  and  lay  where  It 
fell.  The  roads  are  In  worse  condition 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  this  win- 
ter. The  weather  is  now  very  warm  and 
the    snow    has     practically     disappeared. — 

C.  S.  Frazier. 

Hayes  Co.  (April  12) — This  county  has 
been  visited  by  another  big  snowstorm 
which  began  at  about  noon  April  7  and 
lasted  for  fifty  hours.  The  precipitation 
was  about  one  inch,  but  it  was  not  very 
cold    and    there    was    no    loss   of   stock. — 

D.  L.  Christner. 

Central  Jefferson  Co.  (April  19)  — We 
have  had  a  week  of  warm  and  sunny 
weather  that  started  all  vegetation  in  a 
hurry.  Wheat  is  in  extra  fine  condition 
and  the  early-sown  oats  Is  green.  Old 
fields  of  alfalfa  are  dead  to  some  extent 
and  a  considerable,  portion  of  this  land 
will  be  planted  to  corn.  A  good  many 
fruit  trees  have  been  set  out  this  spring, 
especially  cherries.  Markets  are  about 
steady — Wheat,  75c;  corn,  45c;  oats,  30c 
to  35c:  hogs.  $8.30:  butterfat,  30c  to  32c{ 
eggs.   15c. — D.    A.  Friesen. 

West  Johnson  Co.  (April  18) — During 
the  week  commencing  April  7  we  had  the 
best  rain  we  have  had  for  more  than 
twelve  months.  Early-sown  oats  is  com- 
ing up  nicely,  and  oats  sowing  will  be 
finished  this  week.  Fall  wheat  never  looked 
better.  Prospects  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
are  good,  and  there  is  better  indication 
of  a  peach  crop  than  we  have  had  for 
years.  Stock  is  generally  thin;  some  is  being" 
turned  in  on  the  pastures. — Fred  Smidt. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (April  19)— Farmers 
were  delayed  a  week  during  the  first  part 
of  the  month  by  bad  weather,  but  are  now 
catching  up  again.  Winter  wheat  is  com- 
ing out  in  fine  shape,  and  the  alfalfa  fields 
show    but    little    effect    of    winter.  Cattle 


jVUTOMOBILES. 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECOND- 
hand  and  slightly  used  automobiles  for 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2-cylinder  runabout;  o"e 
1912  Great  Western  Forty  Demonstrator; 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Buick.  For 
prices  inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershberger.  Dis- 
tributor Marathon  Automobiles,  Seward. 
Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

RECIPE  TO  KEEP  SQUIRRELS  FR01 
taking  corn.  Have  had  good  luck  past  two 
years  with  it.  Price  $1.  A.  P.  Abbott. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  42.  Chapman,  Neb.  (17 


SALESMEN  WANTED. 

AGENTS— $173  IN  TWO  WEEKS  MADE 
by  Mr.  Williams.  Illinois,  selling  the  Auto- 
matic Jack,  combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries, 
factories,  mills,  miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
sales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  county  rights 
if  you  write  quick.  AutomaHc  Jack  Com 
pany.    Box    O,    Bloomfield,  Ind. 


SALESMEN— TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers.  Ear" 
$4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big  chance  to 
get  Into  business  for  yourself.  Save  the 
buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every  custo- 
mer is  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con 
stantly  increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  f- 
Hitchcock  Hill  Company,  Chicago.  


 LUMBER. 

BARN  BUILDERS — USE  FIR  LUMBER 
Best  because  the  strongest.  Can  furnish  Ion? 
timbers  and  joists.  Let  us  estimate  yo»r 
bill.     Keystone  Lumber  Co,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  mucn 
news  in   them. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Wednesday,  April  23,  1813. 
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Have  You  a  Cook  Stove  and 
a  Watering  Trough? 

Then  You  Can  Re-temper  Acme  Shares 


are  beginning  to  pick  a  living  in  the  pas- 
lures.  The  farmers'  union  has  been  ship- 
ping in  feed,  flour,  etc.,  in  carload  lots, 
consequently  there  has  been  a  drop  in  the 
price  of  many  necessities  which  the  farmers 
have   to   buy. — S.    B.  Whitmore. 

Kimball  Co.  (April  12) — Another  big 
snowstorm  came  on  the  Sth  and  9th  of  this 
month,  accompanied  by  some  wind.  A  foot 
or  more  fell,  which  increases  our  wealth 
Of  moisture  but  gives'  farming  operations 
another  setback.  I  think  the  fall  wheat 
men  will  have  the  best  of  the  game  this 
season,  as  all  spring  j*rain  will  be  late 
About  1.000  acres  of  beets  have  been  con- 
tracted for  under  the  Kimball  irrigation 
district  to  be  shipped  to  Baton.  Colorado 
Hauling  manure  and  sorting  potatoes  is  the 
order  of  the  day  now.  Cattle  brought 
unheard-of  prices  at  a  sale  held  the  latter 
part  of  March.  A  small  bunch  of  graded 
two-year-old  heifers  sold  for  $74.  Markets 
Wheat.  70c;  rye,  40c;  oats,  32c;  potatoes, 
45<";  butter.  30c;  eggs,  15c. — D.  K.  Atkins, 
South  Lincoln  Co.  (April  18) — Farmers 
are  now  very  busy  putting  in  their  oats: 
lint  are  a  little  late  on  account  of  the  two 
days'  snowstorm  we  had  on  April  9  and  10 
and  which  left  considerable  snow  in  the 
stalkflelds.  The  ground  is  in  fine  condi- 
tfon,  and  if  the  weather  stays  warm  the 
oats  ought  to  be  up  soon.  Winter  wheat, 
what  little  there  is,  came  through  the 
winter  in  good  shape  and  it  won't  be  long 
till  the  big  interests  will  be  sending  out 
their  representatives  to  see  what  the  farmer 
is  going  to  have.. — B.  P.  Heffner. 

North  Otoe  Co.  (April  21)  —  Since  my 
last  report  we  have  had  some  very  good 
rains  and  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  the  farmers  are  tearing  up  the  earth 
in  all  directions,  sowing  oats,  disking  corn 
ground,  plowing  for  corn,  and  busying 
themselves  with  the  field  work  generally. 
Fall  wheat  is  looking  extra  well  for  this 
time  of  year,  and  in  most  places  alfalfa 
shows  up  very  nicely.  The  acreage  of  oats 
sown  here  this  season  was  greater  than 
last,  and  but  for  the  shortage  of  seed  would 
have  been  more  than  it  is.  The  spring 
crop  of  pigs  is  lower  by  a  considerable 
percentage  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  and 
quite  a  number  lost  their  brood  sows  ac 
farrowing  time.  A  good  deal  of  old  wheat 
is  on  the  move  to  market  now,  but  with 
corn  there  is  practically  "nothing  doing." 
Lots  of  potatoes  are  being  plained  and 
the  fruit  trees  show  prospect  of  a  good 
crop. — L.   D.  McKay. 

Polk  Co.  (April  19)  —  Some  snow  still 
remains  on  the  ground  since  the  last  storm. 
However,  the  farmers  have  finished  sow- 
ing oats,  and  that  in  my  field  is  three 
inches  high.  The  wheat  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion. There  are  not  many  fat  cattle,  as 
we  could  not  get  corn  for  them;  neither 
are  there  many  stock  cattle  nor  hogs. 
Prices:  Corn,  46c;  oats,  30c;  wheat,  76c; 
hogs.  $S.25:  eggs.  13c;  butter,  25c;  butter- 
fat.   26c. — E.  A.  Olson. 

Rook  Co.  (April  IS)  —  Since  the  snows 
and  warm  weather  the  winter  wheat,  that 
everybody  thought  was  dead,  has  begun 
lo  turn  green.  Everybody  is  busy  with 
spring  disking  and  plowing.  Farm  land 
is  in  great  demand  and  more  breaking  is 
being  'dene.  Prices  are  good  for  cream, 
but  butter  is  lower  and  hard  to  get,  of 
course.  Potatoes  find  slow  sale,  as  so  many 
were  held  over  on  account  of  the  low  price 
last  fall.  They  bring  40  cents  a  bushel 
now  if  they  bring  anything  at  all.  We 
need   a  market. — Mrs.   C.  Alter. 

East  Sootts  Bluff  Co.  (April  IS) — Spring 
seeding  was  begun  this  week.  Some  wheat 
is  being  put  in,  although  it  will  be  rather 
late.  Winter  wheat  looks  fine  and  is  getting 
a  good  start  these  warm  days. — James 
Gregg. 

East  Sarpy  Co.  (April  19) — Spring  seed- 
ing began  with  a  rush  last  Monday  morning 
and  has  been  in  full  blast  ever  since.  The 
iveather  is  fine  now  following  a  rainy  spell 
which  gave  us  about  two  inches  of  moisture. 
The  pastures,  winter  wheat,  and  all  hay 
crops  are  starting  out  in  fine  shape.  Early 
fruit  trees  are  budding  and  prospects'  for  a 
fruit  crop  are  good  at  present.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  is  doing  well. — Herman  Uhe. 

South  Webster  Co.  (April  19) — The 
weather  is  slowly  warming  up  and  the  rain 
of  April  8-10  has  given  vegetation  a  fine 
start.  Early  plums  are  in  bloom,  as  well 
as  Cottonwood,  boxelder  and  ash  trees  along 
the  creek,  while  the  peach-leaf  willows  are 
green.  Alfalfa  is  two  inches  high,  and 
pastures  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  stock. 
Winter  wheat  is  in  good  condition  and 
oats  is  coming  up  with  an  unusually  good 
stand.  Corn  ground  is  all  ready  for  plant- 
ing, which  will  begin  on  the  21st.  Local 
markets  are  fair — Eggs,  15c;  butter,  25c; 
butterfat,  31c:  potatoes,  SOc  to  $1:  hay, 
$10:  home-grown  asparagus,  50  cents  per 
dozen   bunches. — Charles   S.  Ludlow. 

York  Co.  (April  19) — We  have  had  very 
changeable  weather  since  my  previous  re- 
port. Last  week  was' rainy  and  the  soil  is 
pretty  well  moistened  for  about  ten  inches, 
but  below  that  it  is  dry.  Oats  seeding  Is 
about  finished.  Some  are  plowing  for  corn; 
olliers  are  cleaning  up  the  stalk  fields  pre- 
paratory to  plowing.  Livestock  is  in  good 
condition,  and  the  pig  crop  is  better  than 
last  year;  I  should  estimate  it  at  about 
80  per  cent  of  an  average  year. — George 
S.  Cushman. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

The  state  received  only  a  few  light  and 
Scattering  showers  during  the  week  ending 
Monday  morning,  April  21.  Most  of  these 
followed  the  general  course  of  the  Missouri 
river,  but  .S4  of  an  inch  fell  at  Valentine, 
which  is  the  heaviest  precipitation  reported 
at  any  of  the  weather  stations  in  Nebraska. 
Generally  speaking  the  weather  was  fair 
and  warm,  the  temperature  ranging  from 
6  to  9  degrees  above  normal  for  the  week. 
The   record   at    the    various'  stations    is  as 


follows: 


Rainfall      for  week 


-Temperature — 
Average    Dep.  from 


Lincoln   

.0-2 

60 

Ashland  .... 

.00 

Omaha   

.01 

60 

Auburn   

.03 

Fairbury     .  .  . 

.00 

Fairmont 

.00 

Columbus    .  .  . 

.00 

Tekamah 

.00 

Sioux    City .  .  . 

.24 

56 

Hartington    .  . 

.00 

Oakdale  .... 

.02 

Valentine    .  .  . 

.84 

56 

Broken  Bow. 

.00 

Grand  Island 

.00 

Hastings  .... 

.00 

Holdrege 

.00 

Culbertson 

.00 

North  Platte. 

.01 

5S 

Normal 
+1 


+« 


+9 


+1 


THE    SEASON'S  RAINFALL 

The  national  weekly  weather  bulletin  for 
April   14   shows   that  for  the   week  ending 
on  that  date  precipitation  was  general  over 
the  entire  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.       It     was     lightest     along  th 
Canadian  border  and  heaviest  in  the  lowe 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  valleys  and  alonj 
the  central  Atlantic  coast.     The  followim 
table   shows   the   total   precipitation  at  the 
principal    weather    stations    in    the  upper 
Mississippi    valley   and   the   Missouri  valley 
from  March  1   to  April  14: 
Districts  and  Seasonal  (Mar.  1  to  date) 

stations  Normal    Dep'ture  Pet 

Upper  Mississippi 
Valley 

St.    Paul,    Minn   2.6 

Madison.    Wis   3.3 

La  Crosse,  Wis   2.6 

Charles  City,  Iowa..  3.1 

Dubuque,    Iowa   3.5 

Davenport,  Iowa....  3.6 
Des  Moines,  Iowa..  2.S 
Keokuk,    Iowa   3.S 


Peoria.    Ill   4.3 

Hannibal.   Mo   4.1 

Springfield,    111   4.4 

St.  Louis,  Mo   5.0 

Cairo,    111   5.S 

Missouri  Valley 
Springfield,  Mo .  . 
Columbia,  Mo  .  .  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Topeka,     Kans .  .  . 

Wichita.    Kans   3.4 

Concordia.     Kans....  2.4 

Lincoln.     Neb   2.4 

Omah,    Nebr   2.6 

Sioux  City,   Iowa....  2.3 

Yankton,   S.  D   2.2 

Valentine,  Nebr. 
Huron,    S.  Dak. 

Pierre.  S.   Dak   2.2 

Moorhed,  Mian   2.2 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  1.9 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak...  1.7 
Williston,    N.    Dak .  .  1.1 


5.6 
4.6 
4.3 
3.4 


2.1 
2.0 


+  0.1 
+  0.7 
-f  2.9 
-I-  2.8 
+  1.0 
+  0.6 
+  3.2 
+  1.6 
-j-  2.6 
+  4^6 
+  4.2 
-f  6.2 
+  3.4 

+  1.2 
-f  3.8 

—  0.1 
+  0.4 

—  1.8 

—  0.4 
+  0.2 
+  2.3 

+  2'.  4 
+  0.6 
+  0.4 

—  0.6 

—  o.s 

—  0.7 

—  0.9 
+  0.1 


10 
121 
211 
189 
131 
119 
221 
144 
16 
214 
199 
224 
158 

128 
184 
99 
113 
49 
87 
109 
190 

212 
130 
125 
72 
65 
65 
46 
111 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  April   19,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    16,395    49,507  43,710 

Last    week    15. SOS    38,303  40,903 

Same  week  last  year.  19.123    80,959  37,152 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  week  was  one  of  heavy 
liquidation  of  beef  steers.  All  market 
points  were  liberally  supplied,  due  appar- 
ently to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  country 
to  get  rid  of  as  many  surplus  cattle  as 
possible  before  the  rush  of  spring  work 
should  come  on,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
recent  storms  had  put  feed  yards  in  ex- 
tremely bad  shape.  For  these  reasons  the 
markets  were  overloaded,  resulting  in  a 
sharp  break  in  prices  at  all  points,  and 
beef  steers  on  Saturday  were  quoted  25 
cents  Iqwei  than  on  that  day  the  week 
before.  As  usual  on  a  breaking  market, 
trade  was  slow  and  dull,  but  in  spite  of 
that  the  cattle  were  kept  pretty  well 
cleaned   up.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to    prime    beeves  $8.40 'Si  S. 63 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.20  @  8.40 

Fair    to    good    beeves   7.90 @ 8.15 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.40@S.30 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.40@7.90 

Cows'  and  Mixed  Stock — Receipts  of  cows 
and  heifers  were  not  very  heavy  during  the 
week,  but  the  demand  was  good;  thus  in 
spite  of  the  break  of  beef  steers  the  market 
was  in  very  fair  shape  early  in  the  week. 
Later,  however,  a  sympathetic  decline  was 
experienced  and  at  the  close  of  the  week 
prices  had  dropped  to  a  point  15  to  25  cents 
lower  than  on  the  previous  Saturday.  Cows 
suffered  the  greatest  and  good  heifers  the 
least  loss.    Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice    heifers  $7.50@8.15 

Good   to  choice   cows   6.60@7.60 

Fair  to  good  grades   6.00 @ 6.60 

Canners  and   cutters   4.00  @  5.50 

Veal  calves    7.00@9.50 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   6.00(37.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders  —  The  number  of 
receipts  in  this  line  was  small  as  compared 
with  the  total  receipts.  It  was  really  best 
for  the  selling  interests  that  receipts  were 
light,  as  the  country  demand  proved  to  be 
rather  limited.  The  poor  condition  of  feed 
yards  undoubtedly  caused  feeders  to  go 
slow  in  buying  additional  cattle;  besides, 
it  is  the  season  when  no  great  demand  can 
be  expected  from  the  country.  There  was 
sufficient  buying  demand,  in  connection 
with  the  moderate  receipts,  to  keep  the 
offerings  well  cleaned  up  and  very  few 
cattle  were  left  in  the  hands  of  speculators. 
Prices  throughout  the  week  showed  little 
or  no  change,  though  possibly  the  feeling 
on  heavy  feeders  was  not  quite  so  strong 
usual.      Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  feeders  $7.75S>S.25 

Good    to    choice    feeders   7.50  @  7.75 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.75 @7. 25 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.25 @  6.75 

Stock    cows   and   heifers   6.00@7.25 

Hogs 

Trade  for  the  week  was  very  unsatis- 
factory from  the  standpoint  of  sellers.  On 
only  one  day  was  there  any  material  ad- 
vance, and  on  the  other  five  the  trend  was 
generally  lower,  values  showing  a  decline 
of  fully  15  cents  as  compared  with  the 
week  before.  Prices  paid  on  Saturday 
ranged  from  $8.70  to  $8.90;  on  the  first  five 
days  the  market  was  as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Apr.  14 ...  $8.80-00  $8.80-05  $8.S5-95  $8.89% 
Apr  15...  8.65-85  8.70-87  8.70-85  8.76% 
Apr.  16...  8.50-67  8.62-80  8.60-70  8.65'/i 
Apr.  17...  S. 50-65  8.60-80  8.65-70  . 8. 6S14 
Apr.  18...  8.65-80  S. 65-85  8.70-85  8.78% 
Sheep 

The  week's  prices  showed  a  big  decline 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  week  before. 
Supplies  were  liberal  and  the  eastern  trade 
in  dressed  mutton  was  unsatisfactory,  con- 
sequently a  sharp  slump  resulted  that  left 
current  prices  from  35  to  40  cents  lower 
on  lambs  and  all  the  way  from  50  to  75 
cents  off  on  aged  sheep  and  yearlings.  The 
mutton  supply  was  larger  than  it  has  been 
for  a  month.  Closing  quotations: 
LAMBS 

Good   to   choice   Mexicans  $8.35(518.60 

Fair   to   good   Mexicans   8.15  @ 8.35 

Good  to  choice  westerns   8.15 @ 8.40 

Fair  to  good  westerns   7.75®  8.15 

Feeders   7.45@7.75 

SHEEP 

Yearlings,    light    7.35@7.50 

Yearlings,    heavy    7.15@7.3u 

Wethers,    good    to    choice   6.75 @7. 00 

Wethers,   fair  to  good   6.35®  6.73 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   6.25@6.50 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   5.75®  6.25 

Culls    and    bucks   6.00@6.25 


To  keep  a  hard,  sharp,  keen  cutting  plow  share,  you  must  have  one 
that  can  be  re-tempered  after  sharpening. 

Other  plow  manufacturers  Warn  you  not  to  re-temper  their 
shares  for  fear  of  breaking  them.  That  means  you  must  plow  with 
soft,  dull  shares  after  the  first  re-sharpening. 

Anyone  Can  Re-temper  Acme 
Guaranteed  Shares 

You  can  re-temper  Acme  Steel  Shares  any  numh-r  of  times 
after  re-sharpening,  and  we  guarantee  that  they  will  not  break  either  in  the 
process  or  in  the  field.  Keep  them  hard,  sharp  and  with  a  "razor 
edge"  their  entire  life.  We  take  all  the  risk — you  take  none — the 
blacksmith  takes  none. 

Acme  Steel  Shares  are  made  by  our  own  process  in  our  Own 
factory.  They  are  used  only  on  Best  Ever  and  other  Flying 
Dutchman  Plows  of  our  make. 

THE  BEST  EVER  PLOW 

with  Acme  Steel  Shares 

is  the  most  economical  for 
you  to  own.  It  is  the 
strongest  plow  made — the 
lightest  draft  plow.  It  will 
turn  more  acres  per  day, 
with  less  wear  and  tear 
on  the  team  than  any  other 
plow. 

If  Best  Ever  plows 

were  equipped  with  ordi- 
nary 3-ply  shares,  used  by 
other  manufacturers — they  would  still  be  superior  to  any  other  plow  on 
the  market — but  when  you  add  to  their  many  other  advantages  vW/ 

that  of  Acme  Guaranteed  Shares,  you  will  agree  with  us  ' 

tmi  the  equal  of  the  Best  Ever  has  never  been  produced. 

\  our  Flying  Dutchman  Implement  Dealer  sells  the  BEST  EVER.  Look 
him  up.  Write  us  for  our  FREE  BOOKLETS.  DEPT.  NO.  60 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  Illinois 

OR  NEAREST  BRANCH  HOUSE 


inder 


For  Over  Fifty  Years  a  Favorite  x 
the  World  Over 

The  above  reproduction  from  a  photograph  shows  an  Adriance 
Binder  in  use  in  Siberia  where  thousands  of  Adriance  Binders 

and  Mowers  are  giving  excellent  service  undermost  trying  conditions. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  this  time  tested  Binder  is  growing  in 
favor,  more  and  more  each  year. 

It  is  growing  because  it  is  a  better  binder  than  any  other.  Gives 
better  service — is  more  simple  in  construction — lighter  draft — costs  less 
for  repairs.  Its  design  is  such  that  it  works  easier — without  the  strain 
and  wear  of  other  binders,  consequently  less  time  lost  and  less  breakage. 

Its  materials  are  the  very  best  and  every  wearing  part  has  been 
carefully  and  scientifically  designed  to  produce  the  greatest  durability 
with  lightness  of  draft. 

FOR  LONG  OR  SHORT  GRAIN 
FOR  HEAVY  OR  LIGHT  CROPS 
The  Adriance  Binder  will  handle  long  or  short  grain,  heavy 
or  light  crops  equally  well.    It  can  be  instantly  changed,  without  the 
driver  leaving  his  seat,  to  bind  grain  anywhere  from  20  inches  down  to  7 
from  the  butts,  making  a  square  butted,  well-tied  bundle  in  every  case. 
ADRIANCE  BINDERS  GIVE  BEST  SERVICE  FOR  LONGEST 
TIME  AT  LEAST  EXPENSE.  J&Sfe 
Write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  60  MOLINE,  ILL. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

Adriance  Harvesting  Machinery 


Frofit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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When  Spraying 


Wear  a 

FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 

to  keep  you  dry. 

ROOMY 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 

Reflex  Edges  make  it 
impossible  for  water  to 
get  in  at  the  front,  and 
inner  sleeves  protect  the 
wrists.  Our  'Staydfast' 
Pockets  will  not  rip. 

$3.00  Everywhere 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CSWEJ?'C>   If  not  at  your  dealer's,  sent  pre- 
\\f       **,y    paid  on  receipt  0f  prjce.  Send 
for  illustrated  folder. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 
fGBsgjS^  BOSTON 

413  Tower  Canadian  Limited.  Toronto 


MADE  OF 

Wood  or  Galvanized  Steel 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 
WIATT  MFG.  CO. 
Salina,  Kan. 

inn 

N.  5th 
^.  Street. 

Also  a  full  line  of  Implements  on  which 
we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  BIG 
FREE   BARGAIN  BOOK. 


Mrs.  W.  I*  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Preparing  for  Show 

How  can  I  enter  birds  in  an  egg- 
laying  contest?  I  am  a  breeder  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and 
have  one  hen  that  lays  most  of  the 
time,  although  she  is  not  of  the  true 
color.  She  would  be  judged  a  cull 
because  she  is  very  light.  How  could 
I  make  others  believe  that  she  lays 
as  many  eggs  as  she  actually  does, 
qnd  how  should  I  prepare  the  hens 
for  the  show?  Must  they  be  washed 
^nd  brushed?  Should  the  crates  be 
made  of  wire  netting  or  boards?  And 
would  it  be  better  to  take  the  fowls 
to  the  fair,  or  to  the  poultry  show? 
— Inquirer. 

Contestants  in  the  big  egg-laying 
contests  must  furnish  a  pen  of  six 
birds  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest 
'n  November.  If  you  are  interested 
<n  these,  write  to  the  directors  of  the 
Missouri  and  Connecticut  stations  for 
full  particulars. 

The  fact  that  a  hen  is  off  coloi 
would  not  disqualify  her  for  taking 
Dart  in  an  egg  contest.  Keep  an 
exact  record  of  the  eggs  she  lays  by 
date  and  you  will  have  the  same  evi- 
dence that  other  people  have  in  mak- 
ing private  egg  records. 

None  but  white  birds  need  be 
washed  before  showing,  but  in  the 
case  of  colored  birds  care  should  be 
taken  that  their  feathers  are  not 
broken  by  fighting  and  that  their  legs 
are  kept  smooth  and  are  cleaned 
before  showing.  Specific  directions 
for  preparing  birds  for  the  show  room 
will  be  given  later  if  you  desire  them. 

Coops  should  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  measurements  prescribed  by 
the  show  management.  They  should 
be  thirty  inches  high,  either  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  inches  long,  and 
twenty-four  inches  wide,  with  a  door 
in  front.  Only  the  frame  should  be 
of  wood.  The  back  and  sides  may  be 
covered  with  either  canvas  or  netting, 


^^^aterlooBOY: 

k  "ImReadyfortheJfasAO/iceMore 


FOR  MONTHS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTANTLY  OVERSOLD  ON  THE 
Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engines,  Farm  Tractors, 
Cream  Separators  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

Often  as  high  as  2,000  to  2,500  engines  behind  our  orders. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  forcing  OUT  enlarged 
factories  to  full  capacity  and  turning  out  2000  to  2500  and  more  complete  engines 
every  month.  We  have  just  completed  another  big  new  factory  which  GREATLY 
INCREASES  OUR  CAPACITY.    We  can  now  take  care  of  all  orders 
promptly  and  everybody  can  have  a  Waterloo  Boy 
this  season  who  wants  one  and  ORDERS  EARLY. 
The  Waterloo  Boy  has  earned  its  great 

success  by  giving  the  buyer  more  for  his  money  in  Power,  in 
Service  and  in  Satisfaction  than  any  other  engine  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Every  machine  backed  by  our  5 
Year  Guarantee. 

II  will  pay  you  to  investigate.   Catalog  Free. 
Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 
225  W.  3rd  Ave.,     Waterloo,  Iowa.i 


Order  at 
high  class 
Box  73 


SPECIAL   PRICE   TO   SPRING  BUYERS  ON 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATORS 

We  are  now  offering  the  best  machine  we  have 
ever  put  out  at  a  Special  Price  to  Spring  Buyers, 
to  round  out  a  good  year's  bu-iness. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  has  made  a  better 
record  than  ever  before.  We  have  this  season  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  users,  many  of  them  reportins 
100  per  cent  hatches. 

We  are  also  offering  The  Uncle  Sam  Poultry  Book 
— the  best  book  ever  published  about  the  chicken 
business — absolutely  tree  to  every  purchaser  during 
April  and  May.  Big  Catalog  also  free, 
once  and  get  the  lowest  price  ever  made  on  a 
machine.  Order  filled  same  day  it  is  received. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.         Fremont,  Neb. 


Why  Incubator  Chicks  Die 


The  took  entitled.  The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  why  Incubator  chicks  die, 
will  be  gent  absolutely  free  by  return  mall,  to  anyone  sending  us  the  names  of 
7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  Incubators.  This  book  cam  save  you  $100  this 
summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The  cause  and  tells 
of  a  cure.    BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOB  THE  NAMES. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY  BLACKWELL,  OKLAHOMA 


POULTRY 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHINA 
From  21  leading  Varieties  of  Chickens  W% 
AYE  BROS.,  b.x  e,  Blair,  Neb. W 


^  Chickens  Healthy  with  Germikil 

(the  Great  Roup  and  White  Diarrhoea  Remedy) 
Ca..lpUeB  aye  BROS., 


Box  6 
BLAIB,  NEBRASKA 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    J  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


or  be  of  all  wire  construction.  The 
front  must  be  of  netting  or  wire,  of 
course.  You  can  buy  exhibition 
coops  very  reasonable  and  thus  avoid 
much  bother. 

The  state  fair  is  a  good  place  at 
which  to  make  the  first  showing. 
There  the  judging  is  by  comparison 
rather  than  by  score  card. 


Crippled  Chicks 

"I  got  seventy-five  chicks  from  mv 
incubator,"  writes  a  correspondent, 
"but  seven  of  them  were  crippled. 
What  is  the  cause  of  that  and  can  any- 
thing be  done  to  save  them?" 

You  will  find  if  you  examine  closely 
that  those  crippled  chicks  were  in- 
jured at  the  knee  joint,  and  in  many 
cases  that  the  bone  is  not  only  out 
of  place  but  has  penetrated  the  skin. 
This  injury  resulted  from  the  strug- 
gle to  get  out  of  the  shell — probably 
from  inability  to  turn  in  the  way  that 
nature  has  provided  for  them  to 
release  themselves. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
trouble  is  due  largely  to  the  slippery 
surface  afforded  in  a  wire  tray  on 
which  the  eggs  themselves  turn  when 
the  chicks  struggle  to  turn  in  break- 
ing their  way  out.  That  point  is  only 
conjecture,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  injury  comes  from  the 
struggle  to  get  out. 

In  examining  hundreds  of  chicks 
that  died  in  the  shell  at  hatching 
time  fully  formed  and  apparently  just 
ready  to  emerge,  sometimes  with  the 
shells  pipped,  I  have  observed  that, 
in  most  cases  the  chick  fills  the  shell 
so  compactly  that  turning  would 
seem  impossible,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  probably  this  is  a  part  of  the 
secret  of  dead  chicks  and  that  in 
many  cases  probably  the  struggles 
caused  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel 
in  the  brain. 

When  I  find  a  chick  with  the  yolk 
only  partly  drawn  into  the  body  and 
the  membranes  full  of  blood  I  know 
something  was  wrong  with  the  de- 
velopment; but  when  I  find  one  with 
the  yolk  entirely  absorbed,  the  navel 
opening  closed,  and  all  the  blood 
absorbed  from  the  membranes,  I  con- 
clude that  he  must  have  died  of  apo- 
plexy or  asphyxiation.  But  these  are 
only  personal  conclusions. 

If  the  joint  is  not  too  badly  in- 
jured, tying  it  up  in  splints  will 
sometimes  remedy  the  trouble  in  a 
degree,  but  the  chick  thus  doctored 
nearly  always  grows  up  with  a  stiff 
leg  and  the  pain  and  injury  so  retard 
his  growth  for  a  time  that  I  am  very 
doubtful  about  its  being  worth  while 
to  try  to  save  him.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  profitable  poultry  yard  for 
weaklings,  and  I  rather  think  that 
from  a  humanitarian  viewpoint  it  is 
kindier  to  end  the  suffering  of  crippled 
chicks  than  to  try  to  cure  them. 


Retarded  Development 

"I  broke  an  egg  after  1  thought  they 
were  all  through  hatching,"  said  a 
friend,  "and  found  a  live  chick  that 
looked  as  though  it  wouldn't  hatch 
for  two  or  three  days.  What  is  the 
cause  of  that?" 

This  is  a  case  of  retarded  develop- 
ment, due  probably  to  the  fact  that 
in  cold  weather  some  parts  of  the 
machine  are  cooler  than  others  and 
that  development  is  practically  at  a 
standstill  when  the  temperature  is 
more  than  a  few  degrees  below  the 
right  one. 

Very  often  the  thermometer  lying 
on  top  of  the  eggs  records  the  right 
temperature  when  the  temperature  in 
the  space  below  the  tray  is  several 
degrees  lower,  especially  at  the  front 
of  the  machine,  and  the  under  sides 
of  the  eggs  will  be  found  to  be  much 
cooler  than  they  ought  to  be. 

To  obviate  this  trouble  it  is  well  to 
use  a  light,  fluffy  layer  of  cotton 
batting,  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine, 
which  comes  almost  up  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tray.  This  prevents  the  cooling 
of  the  under  side  of  the  eggs  to  a 
degree  that  retards  development. 
Frequent  turning  is  also  especially 
to  be  recommended  in  cool  weather 
for  this  reason. 

Eggs  that  have  been  kept  two  or 
three  weeks  are  apt  to  be  slower  in 
developing  than  perfectly  fresh  eggs. 
If  all  eggs  had  exactly  the  same  tem- 
perature throughout  the  period  of 
incubation,  all  of  them  ought  to  be 
hatched  within  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  first  pipping.  When 
chicks  are  slow  in  hatching  it  indi- 
cates a  variation  either  in  the  heat  or 
in  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  —  some- 
times in  both. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first 
day,  a  number  of  eggs  still  contain 
live  chicks  that  have  not  pipped,  try 


putting  them  under  sitting  hens  to 
hatch  rather  than  running  the  ma- 
chine a  day  or  two  longer.  If  these 
belated  eggs  are  wrapped  in  a  cloth 
(preferably  flannel)  that  has  been 
wrung  out  of  moderately  hot  water 
nnd  then  are  put  back  in  the  machine, 
they  will  come  out  much  sooner  than 
if  left  uncovered. 

The  failure  of  chicks  to  be  out  on 
time,  or  at  the  same  time  with  others 
of  the  same  hatch,  means  either  weak 
embryos  or  under-development.  The 
under-development  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  position  in  the  machine, 
where  it  might  have  been  cooler  than 
the  rest  most  of  the  time,  and  in  that 
case  the  sitting  hen  will  bring  it  out. 
But  the  we&kened  chick  is  not  worth 
hatching,  and  the  prompt  burial  of  ail 
eggs  that  do  not  hatch  on  time  is  a 
paying  process  in  the  long  run. 

Reds  Beat  Rocks 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  For  ten 
years  we  tried  to  breed  up  a  flock 
of  Barred  Rocks,  hoping  thereby  to 
increase  egg  production.  We  bought 
stock  and  eggs  from  some  of  the  best 
breeders  in  the  state,  paying  as  much 
as  $5  for  a  cockerel  of  a  strain  that 
was  winning  most  of  the  prizes  at  the 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  state  shows 
several  years  ago,  but  while  our 
stock  improved  greatlv  in  type  and 
color,  egg  production  remained  about 
the  same,  being  an  average  of  less 
than  seventy-five  eggs  per  hen  per 
year. 

We  hatched  our  chicks  early — gen- 
erally in  March,  and  seldom  later 
than  April,  yet  no  matter  how  well 
they  were  cared  for,  or  how  mild 
the  winter,  we  got  but  few  eggs  from 
September  until  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. Taking  the  high  price  of 
grain  into  consideration,  we  became 
convinced  that  our  poultry  was  not 
paying  for  its  feed;  and  certainly  we 
were  not  receiving  anything  for  the 
labor  involved.  Consequently  we 
were  becoming  discouraged.  Then 
some  of  our  neighbors  bought  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  which,  although  not 
very  good  specimens,  they  reported 
to  be  excellent  layers,  so  we  decided 
to  try  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  we  sent  to 
an  Iowa  breeder,  whom  we  knew  had 
good  stock,  for  200  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  They  were 
hatched  April  7  and  we  raised  thir- 
ty-one pullets.  They  began  laying 
in  December,  and  on  January  1  we 
separated  the  Reds  and  the  Barred 
Rocks  and  began  to  keep  a  daily  rec- 
ord of  eggs  laid.  Both  flocks  were 
fed  and  housed  alike.  The  Reds  laid 
an  average  of  7.3  eggs  apiece  in  Jan- 
uary, 7  in  February,  and  20  in  March. 
The  Barred  Rocks,  being  one-year-old 
hens  and  March  pullets,  averaged  in 
January  2.7,  in  February  6.9,  and  in 
March  10.4  eggs  each.  The  market 
value  of  these  eggs — not  on  paper, 
but  at  the  local  stores — was  53  cents 
for  each  Red,  30  cents  for  each  Rock, 
being  a  difference  of  23  cents  in  favor 
cf  each  Red  during  these  three  months. 

We  started  the  year  with  thirty-one 
Red  pullets,  four  of  which  died.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  we  raised 
about  seventy-five  pullets,  some  of 
which  began  laying  toward  the  close 
of  November.  The  number  of  dozen 
eggs  laid  was  as  follows:  January, 
19;  February,  18;  March,  50;  April, 
44;  May,  39;  June,  23;  July,  36;  Au- 
gust, 24;  September,  18;  October,  19; 
November,  29;  December,  53;  making 
a  total  of  373  dozen  with  the  actual 
market  value  of  $65.50. 

We  fed  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  and 
during  the  winter  months  a  dry  mash 
of  bran  and  shorts,  lightly  salted, 
was  kept  before  them  in  hoppers.  A 
little  alfalfa,  grit  and  plenty  of  water 
were  also  given.  The  houses  were 
not  warm  enough,  wher  the  mercury 
was  20  below  zero,  to  keep  the  cock- 
erels' combs  and  wattles  from  being 
badly  frozen;  but  the  pullets,  their 
combs  being  small,  were  but  little 
frosted.  We  keep  them  confined  in 
their  houses  when  the  weather  is  very 
cold  and  whenever  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow.  The  houses  are 
cleaned  once  a  week  and  fresh  straw 
for  scratching  is  provided. 

GEORGE  BARKMEIER. 

Fillmore  Co. 


In  starting  the  little  chicks,  give 
them  something  to  scratch  In  from 
the  first.  Alfalfa  leaves  and  bran  are 
excellent  materials  in  which  to  hide 
other  foods,  and  the  chicks  will  make 
them  fly  if  given  a  chance.  This 
affords  exercise  and  prevents  their 
filling  their  crops  too  rapidly — two 
important  points. 
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O.  O.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Cliaraetcristics  of  Locust  Trees 

Do  honey  locust  trees  have  any 
thorns  on  the  trunk  or  limbs?  h 
there  more  than  one  kind  of  honey 
locust?  And  are  the  black  locust 
blossoms  similar  to  those  of  the  honey 
locust? — H.  L.  Ford,  Logan  Co.,  Colo 

Thorns  from  two  to  six  inches  lon<? 
are  almost  invariably  found  o.n  th 
trunk   and   limbs   of  honey  locusts. 
The   amount  of  thorns  on  seedling 
trees  varies.    Some  are  very  thorny 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  touch 
the  body  or  main  limbs  without  com- 
ing in  contact  with  thorns.  Other' 
are  almost  free  from  thorns,  while  oc 
casionally  a  tree  may  be  found  tha 
is  apparently  entirely  free  therefrom 

But  one  kind  of  honey  locust  it 
grown  in  this  section,  as  it  is  grown 
from  seed  only.  To  perpetuate  a 
strain  or  variety,  grafting  or  cuttings 
would  be  used  in  propagating. 

The  black  locust  tree  has  blossoms 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
honey  locust,  but  more  showy.  They 
come  in  white  masses,  giving  the 
trees  an  attractive  appearance  at 
blossoming  time.  The  pods  are  small, 
from  three  to  five  inches  long,  and 
the  seeds  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  honey  locust.  The 
thorns  of  the  black  locust  are  from 
one-half  to  one  inch  in  length. 


Planting  Catalpa  Seed 

Please  tell  me  when  and  how  it  is 
best  to  sow  catalpa  seed,  how  deep 
to  cover  it,  etc. — W.  C.  Keep,  Buffalo 
Co. 

Catalpa  seed  should  be  planted  in 
a  fine,  mellow  soil.  Much  care  should 
be  exercised  in  preparing  the  seed 
bed  to  get  the  soil  fine  and  firm. 
Upon  this  largely  depends  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  planting. 
Broad,  shallow  furrows  should  be 
made  with  a  hoe  or  similar  tool 
(three  or  four  inches  wide  and  one- 
half-inch  deep). 

The  seed  should  be  sown  quite 
thick,  thirty  to  forty  seeds  to  the  foot, 
and  covered  one-half  inch  deep.  The 
rows  should  be  wide  enough  apart 
for  horse  cultivation.  Frequent  shal- 
low cultivation  should  be  given  and 
the  weeds  picked  from  the  rows  by 
hand  until  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  shade  the  giound  suf- 
ficiently to  keep  the  weeds  down. 

The  seeds  should  not  be  sown  until 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  warm  and 
all  danger  from  frost  is  past.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  season  the  plants 
grow  slowly,  but  during  the  hot  part 
of  the  season  they  grow  rapidly  and 
usually  reach  a  height  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  inches. 

The  seedlings  should  be  dug  in  the 
fall  after  they  have  become  dormant 
and  after  being  tied  in  bunches  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  they  should  be 
"heejed  in"  for  the  winter.  If  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  seed  bed  over 
winter  they  sometimes  freeze  back  to 
within  a  few  inches,  of  the  ground. 
This  is  not  so  likely  to  occur,  how- 
ever, after  they  are  set  in  the  forest 
plat  and  have  hardened  somewhat. 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 


If  you  are  in- 
terested in 
high  grade  dry 
land  a  1  fa  1  fa 
•cei\  that  Is  ab- 
solutely guar- 
anteed to  be  as 
represented  as 
to  purity  and 
vitality,  send 
for  our  prices 
and  samples. 

None  genuine 
without  0  u  r 
trade  mark. 


Dawes  County.  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers  Ass'n 

CHADRON  NEBRASKA 

Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  St.  Charles  White,  Red 
or  Bloody  Butcher  and  University  No.  3  (an 
excellent  90  day  corn).  This  seed  is  my 
own  growing  and  selection — strong,  rugged 
seed  that  will  appeal  to  corn  growers.  Toe 
Variety,  Purity  and  Vitality  can  be  certified 
by  the  Nebraska  Pure  Seed  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Write  for  my  illustrated  catalog 
FRANK  J.   RIST  HUMBOLDT,  NEB 


&FFI)  P ftP II   Golden    Row,    Belt's  Tell. 
•MH  "inn  Dent,  Nebraska  White  Prl» 
an*  Silver  Mine.    Gathered  early  and  drle 
on  racks  In  omr  furnace-heated  seed  hons« 
Write  for  27th  annual  prise  list. 
UBS  SMITH  *  SONS  DESOTO,  MB 


Spraying  Grapes 

The  following  directions  for  spray- 
;ng  grapes  are  given  by  J.  R.  Cooper, 
\ssistant  Horticulturist,  University  of 
Nebraska: 

Grapes  should  be  sprayed  from 
three  to  six  times,  depending  upon 
weather  conditions  and  the  amount  o*" 
infection.  The  first  spraying  (of  Bor 
deaux  and  arsenate  of  lead,  5-5~2-5CP 
-mould  be  done  when  the  flower  buds 
ire  beginning  to  swell.  The  spray 
-hould  be  delivered  as  a  fine  mist  un- 
'ler  heavy  pressure  and  should  com- 
nariitively  cover  all  parts  of  the 
">lant.  This  treatment  is  for  mildew, 
anthracnose,  black  rot,  cuiculio, 
°rrape-berry  moth,  flea  beetles,  and 
ither  leal-eating  insects. 

The  second  spraying  should  be  done 
mst  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  a 
hird  spraying  will  be  needed  when 
he  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  small 
"mckshot.  In  both  cases  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  spraying  mixture  should 
se  the  same  as  of  that  used  the  first 
ime. 

If  the  weather  is  very  damp,  or  it 
'he  vineyard  is  infected  with  black 
rot,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  two 
ir  three  more  sprays  at  intervals  of 
"rom  seven  to  ten  davs.  Two  to  three 
weeks  before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen 
a  spray  of  neutral  acetate  of  copper 
?hould  be  submitted  for  Bordeaux,  to 
avoid  staining  the  fruit. 

Lime  and  sulphur  are  injurious  to 
the  foliage  of  grapes  and  should  not 
be  used. 

For  leaf  hoppers  and  other  sucking 
insects,  use  tobacco  extract  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  extract  to 
seventy  parts  of  water;  or  soap,  eight 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  and 
apply  in  the  same  manner  as  Bor- 
deaux. 

The  requisite  to  good  spraying  are 
power  and  a  suitable  pump,  with  the 
proper  hose,  extension  rods,  and  noz- 
zles. For  large  areas  a  gasoline  en- 
gine to  furnish  the  power  is  indis- 
pensible.  For  orchards  of  less  than 
300  trees,  pumps  driven  by  hand  are 
cheapest  and  most  practical  in  most 
instances;  though,  in  case  of  scarcity 
of  labor  the  gas  engine  may  prove 
most  practical  for  smaller  areas.  On 
a  large  scale,  everything  else  being 
equal,  it  costs  a  little  more  than  half 
as  much  to  spray  with  a  gas  engine 
outfit  as  by  hand  power. 

From  whatever  source  the  power  is 
derived,  a  good  force  pump  is  neces- 
sary. A  satisfactory  pump  should 
have  all  parts  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  spraying  material  made  of 
brass,  which  will  not  corrode;  a  large 
air  chamber  so  that  the  liquid  will  be 
delivered  in  a  steady  stream  rather 
than  in  a  succession  of  spurts;  all 
parts  easily  accessible  for  cleaning, 
and  strong  enough  to  give  good 
service. 

There  are  many  different  nozzles  in 
use.  In  selecting  nozzles,  choose  those 
which  do  not  clog  easily  and  which 
are  readily  cleaned.  The  "Friend" 
type  of  nozzle  is  among  the  best.  The 
manner  of  delivering  the  spray  is 
controlled  by  the  size  of  the  hole  in 
the  disks,  and  these  may  be  changed 
at  any  time.  They  do  not  clog  easily 
and  are  readily  cleaned.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  that  they  do  not  catch  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees. 


FITTING  LAND  FOR  CORN 

A  Butler  county  subscriber  submits 
this  inquiry:  "I  have  plowed  up  to  a 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches  a  pasture 
of  white  clover  and  bluegrass  and  1 
intend  to  plant  to  corn  this  year. 
After  it  is  well  pulverized  do  you 
think  ther?  will  be  enough  loose  soil 
to  make  a  good  seedbed  for  corn? 
Would  you  advise  me  to  plow  it  again? 
How  would  it  do  to  list  it?" 

We  are  left  to  guess  when  the  land 
was  plowed,  but  we  assume  that  it 
was  done  last  fall.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  re-plowed  now.  On 
sod  land,  which  is  full  of  organic 
matter,  four  or  five  inches  of  loose 
soil  makes  a  very  good  seedbed  for 
corn.  The  roots  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty going  below  that  into  the  un- 
disturbed soil  and  subsoil.  If  this 
land  is  fairly  well  drained  and  not  too 
hilly  our  way  of  planting  the  corn 
would  be  to  list.  Sod  land  plowed 
in  the  fall  and  listed  in  the  spring 
gives  a  mighty  good  setting  for  a  big 
corn  crop. 


The  lister  puts  the  roots  of  corn 
down  where  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  cultivators. 


This  Book  Free  To 
Farmers 
and  Orchardists 

Send  for  this  book.  It  is  free 
for  the  asking.  It  tells  how  to  get 

rid  of  the  insect  pests — how  to  kill  them 
quick  and  why  you  should  ask  for  — 
tnsist  on 

ANSBACHER'S 
Pure  Paris  Green 

"Standard  for  over  half  a  century" 

ParisGreen  is  a  positive  .powerful 
poison.  It  does  most  work  at  minimum 
cost.  It  is  the  logical  insectitude  for  vou 
to  use.  Let  us  tell  you  the  facts  about 
Ansbacher's.  Send  for  our  free  book 
today  or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  B.  ANSBACHER  &  CO. 
2629  Dearborn  Street  -  Chicago,  111. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land? 
The  area  Is  becoming  more  lim- 
ited but  no  less  -valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  fqr  settles,  nt. 
and  Into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home- 
steading  laud  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  came  here  on  my  homesvead. 
'March,  1906,  with  about  »10O0  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  JuBt»35  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat.  300  acres 

[of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
Jmay  be  done  In  Western  Canada,  In  Manl- 
T  toba.  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps.  Rail- 
way Rates,  etc,  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT 

Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

or  Address,  Superintendent  of 
Immigration 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


Make  Spraying 
Easy  and  Sure 

Herrmann's  Arsite  is  the 
handiest,  absolutely  certain 
insecticide  you  can  buy.  You 
have  simply  to  put  a  pint  in 
each  ioo  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  freshly  slaked  lime 
solution. 

Arsite  can  not  burn  the  most 
delicate  leaf,  as  it  contains 
no  free  arsenic. 

Herrmann! 


is  the  strongest  and  at  the  same 
time  safest  insecticide  made. 

It  sticks  so  well  to  foliage 
that  rain  will  not  readily 
wash  it  off. 

Arsite  keeps  indefinitely  under  all 
conditions.  It's  good  until  used. 

Arsite  mixes  at  once  with  your 
Bordeaux  and  will  stay  in  sus- 
pension— will  not  settle  and  clog 
the  pump. 

If  you  do  not  spray  with  Bor- 
deaux or  freshly  slaked  lime, 
use  Herrmann1:  Calite;  another 
form  of  Arsite,  ready  to  mix  with 
water. 

Send  for  Full  Information 

about  these  wonderful,  modern 
insecticides.  You  need 
to  know  about  them. 

Arsite  is  sold  in  J5c 
half-pint  cans  and  In 
65c  pints;  Calite,  in  30c 
pints  and  50c  quarts. 
We  can  supply  you  if 
your  dealer  can  not. 

The  Herrmann 
Laboratories 
For  Insecticides 
and  Fungicides 
Morris  Herrmann  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue 


Herrmann 
ARSITE 


Building 
New  York 

Sol"  Man  u  fact  ur- 
ers  of  Herrmann'- 
Hi  -  Qnd»  I' or f> 
Paris  Green. 


GOOD  TREES 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever- 
greens. Strawberry  Plants.  Spray  Pumps, 
Spraying    Material,    and    Garden  Tools. 

Axle  for  Catalog — NOW. 
FALLS  CITY  NURSERY,    Falls  City,  Neb. 

SEED  CORN — Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and 
Early  Yellow  Rose.  $^.0n  per  bushel  in  ear. 
GLEN  WILSON  BLAIR,  NEB. 


5000  bus.  SEED  CORN 

From'Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 
Seld's  Yellow  Dent.  Silver  Mine. 
White  Cap  Yellow.  Legal  Tender. 
Blair  Yellow.  Neb.  White  Prize,  Pride  ol  the  North. 
Blair  While.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

Aye  Bros.,  Box  6  Blair,  Nebs 

Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 


PLANT 


flsrensln  Silver  Kins;.   It  Is  a  heavy  ylelder 

nd  will  mature  a  crop  of  corn  In  100  to  110 
tays.  Give  It  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Send 
or  sample.    H.  H.  MEYER,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

W«  candle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  HILL- WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  is 
slways  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  anlform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  Ws  ha.Tr 
oo  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  slght-unseem  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  In  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES — YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  II 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU 

Mall  as  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FRESJ  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  S  LEDWICH,  1001  no.  isth  si.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 


816  Court  Street 


BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


The  daintiest  dish  on  earth:  As- 
paragus cooked  with  "thickening." 


"■ore  Potatoes" 

POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  »c 
curate     A  slmpis  strong 
durable  machine.  Write 
ioir  CATALOG,  price,  etc 
Ao  Jo  PLATT,  MFR 
BOX  B         3TCRLOSG-  ILL. 
Stock  Carried  at  Omaha. 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  r^SSES^ 


r*r*»»}!U]W*(W<a 


CAR  BOND  ALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  C«rborul»le,  P«. 


Sweet  Clever  Seed — Large  biennial  sultlvated 
variety  tor  bay,  pasture  and  fertiliser.  Prlee 
;3«  slrcalar  how  to  grow  it  sent  free  on  re- 
■    Ww  «  Barton.  Box  »».  F»Ia»-««»h,  Ky. 

Advertising  la  literature.     Study  the  ads. 
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Fairbanks- Morse 

Oil  Tractors 


Kerosene,  Gasoline, 

Pistillate  |    15-25  H.  P. 


The  power  of  15  horses  concentrated  in  a 
single  machine. 

Easily  handled— everything  that  requires 
the  operator's  attention  in  easy  reach. 

Single  Lever  Control.  This  patented  fea- 
ture simplifies  handling  and  makes  stripping 
gears  absolutely  impossible. 

Economical.  Develops  more  than  rated 
power  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate. 

Engine  is  our  well-known  horizontal  type, 
used  by  farmers  everywhere.  Simple.  De- 
pendable.  You  can  handle  it  from  the  start. 

Details  of  construction  and  actual  service 
records  gladly  forwarded  on  request.  State 
size  of  your  farm  and  general  character  of 
soil.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.FM  896 
Also  build  30-60  H.  P. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  City 


ostei1\Nebr&sk& 


H.  D.  Lute.  Keith  Count/ 


April  14. — The  storm  of  last  week 
brought  us  more  than  an  inch  of 
moisture,  but  the  snow  is  now  all 
gone  except  for  a  few  drifts  and  the 
fields  are  dry  enough  so  that  farming 
will  start  again  this  morning  on  the 
drier  spots.  The  soil  is  now  cer- 
tainly in  excellent  condition.  The 
winter  wheat  is  looking  fine  and  we 
should  have  early  grass — something 
that  will  please  the  cattle  even  though 
they  have  plenty  of  rough  feed.  The 
dry  fodder  gets,  as  a  neighbor  once 
said,  "kinder  monoply." 

We  found  out  during  the  storm  of 
last  week  that  a  jug  of  hot  water,  a 
box  and  a  horse  blanket  proved 
mighty  profitable  around  the  hog 
house.  Nine  auburn-haired  young- 
sters found  the  new  quarters  quite 
comfortable  and  came  out  later  as 
lively  as  a  bunch  of  crickets. 

One  of  our  neighbors  said  that  he 
left.  Canada  to  get  away  from  the 
snow,  but  carne  to  the  conclusion  this 
spring  that  it  was  following  him 
here.    He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 


Ward  3-Plow  Tractor 

An  all-purpose  tractor  built  for  Nebraska  soil  and  faim 
conditions.    Powered  with  a 

20  H.  P.  Cushman  Engine 

A  perfected  one-man  outfit  for  deep  plowing,  also  am- 
ple power  for  general  belt  work.  Come  to  Lincoln 
and  we  can  show  you  that  this  is  the  Tractor  you  have 
been  waiting  for. 

Ward  Tractor  Company 


Factory  and  Office,  2101  M  St. 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 


INGECO 

Engines 


Get  The  Most 
For  Your  Money 


The  cost  of  a  farm  engine  in  the 
end  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  it  will  last  and  its  economy  of 
operation.      A  good  farm  engine  lasts  a  lifetime,  always  does  good  work, 
and  costs  but  little  to  operate.     By  getting  a  good  engine  you  save  both 
money  and  trouble. 

"INGECO"  Farm  Engines  are  not  high  priced,  but  in  design  and  construc- 
tion they  are  the  highest  grade  engines  made.  Remarkable  for  their  econ- 
omy in  fuel  —  on  steady  work  they  soon  pay  for  themselves.  Reliable, 
quick  to  start,  simple  to  operate.     They  run  as  long  as  fuel  is  supplied. 

FROM  VA  H.  P.  UP  TO  60  H.P.  PORTABLE, 
SEMI -PORTABLE,  STATIONARY. 

Write  at  once  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  and  catalog  describing 
'INGECO"  Engi.ies,  and  the  reasons  why  you  should  consider  this  engine. 
By  all  means  do  not  buy  until  you  have  found  out  all  about  "INGECO" 
Engines.      The  "INGECO"  is  the  best  all  round  farm  engine 
It  is  the  kind  of  farm  engine  you  need  on  your  farm. 

International  Gas  Engine  Company 

157  Holthoff  Place,  CUD  AH  Y,  WIS. 

{Suburb  uf  Milwaukee) 


made. 


Profit  by  reading  the  nds.    There's  much  news  in  them. — S.  R.  McKelvie. 


special  sessions  of  congress  was  al- 
lowing the  Lady  of  the  Snows  to  send 
her  snow  in  "free." 

Mr.  Vance  of  Webster  county  says, 
"Do  not  cut  alfalfa  when  the  ground 
is  dry  and  hot."  If  he  lived  in  this 
end  of  the  state  I  wonder  how  long 
he  would  wait  sometimes  before  cut- 
ting the  second  crop,  if  he  waited 
for  the  conditions  that  he  prefers. 
We  find  that  we  must  cut  the  crop 
when  it  is  ready  for  the  sickle  re- 
gardless of  weather  conditions, 
though  the  conditions  are  not  to  our 
liking. 

Every  day  or  two  a  lot  of  literature 
comes  to  hand  on  the  sugar  question. 
The  beet  sugar  men  are  demanding 
that  the  tariff  on  raw  sugar  be  not 
taken  off,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  in- 
jure the  beet  sugar  business,  that  the 
sugar  refiners  (the  trust)  will  absorb 
the  difference,  and  the  consumer  will 
get  no  benefit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  refiners  are  demanding  free  raw 
sugar,  claiming  that  it  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  living.  So  the  war  goes 
merrily  on.  Former  Governor  Adams 
of  Colorado  told  the  president  that 
the  beet  business  means  fourteen 
million  dollars  to  the  farmers  of 
Colorado  alone. 


PLANTING  THE  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  it  will 
not  be  many  weeks  before  corn-plant- 
ing begins  I  will  give  some  of  my 
experiences  in  planting  and  raising 
corn.  In  this  part  of  Kansas  the 
greater  portion  of  the  corn  is  put  in 
with  the  lister,  either  by  single  or 
double  listing  or  plowing  the  ground 
before  listing;  and,  if  not  listed,  the 
ground  is  plowed  and  planted  with 
a  two-horse  planter,  using  furrow 
openers.  I  have  tried  all  of  these 
ways  and  have  also  tried  disking  two 
and  three  times  and  then  listing,  and 
believe  that  much  depends  on  the 
kind  of  soil  and  lay  of  the  land  as 
to  which  of  them  is  best. 

Early  plowing  of  the  ground  and 
listing  is  one  of  the  best,  however, 
if  not  the  very  best;  but  this  takes 
lots  of  work  and  time  and  could  not 
well  be  done  in  a  late  spring  such 
as  we  are  having  this  year.  Double 
listing  is  the  system  most  used  here, 
and  it  seems  best  in  a  rush  season. 
Plowing  the  ground  and  planting 
with  a  planter,  using  the  furrow- 
opener,  is  another  good  way,  but  I 
would  use  the  planter  known  as 
loose-ground  lister  with  either  eigh- 
teen or  twenty-inch  furrow  openers. 
This  puts  the  corn  well  down  in  the 
ground  and  it  will  stand  the  dry 
weather  better  than  top  planting; 
even  better  than  where  the  small 
furrow-openers  are  used. 

As  to  the  distance  apart  to  plant 
in  drilling,  I  would  not  set  the  drill 
to  drop  closer  than  eighteen  inches 
on  any  kind  of  ground,  and  on  thin 
soil  twenty  inches  is  best  if  you  plan 
to  raise  corn  instead  of  nubbins.  I 
have  always  noticed  that  when  corn 
is  planted  thin  every  stalk  bears  a 
good,  large  ear,  and  when  planted 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  apart 
there  are  lots  of  nubbins  and  barren 
stalks. 

It's  the  stalk  with  a  good  big  ear 
that  counts,  and  if  the  farmers  would 
do  a  little  demonstrating  on  their 
own  account  they  would  gain  much 
by  it.  Suppose,  when  they  get  ready 
to  plant,  they  try  a  few  rows  (say 


sixteen  to  twenty)  planted  sixteen, 
eighteen  and  twenty  inches  apart; 
then  gather  these  rows  separately 
and  weigh  or  measure  the  yield.  This 
would  determine  which  kind  of 
planting  was  best. 

We  farmers  are  prone  to  get  in  a 
hurry  at  planting  time  and  fire  away 
at  random,  hit  or  miss.  If  the  farm- 
ers in  general  would  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  selection  of  their  seed 
corn,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  practi- 
cally every  grain  would  grow,  and 
plant  their  corn  thinner,  they  would 
raise  more  to  the  acre  and  of  a  much 
better  quality  than  before. 

About  eight  years  ago  I  had  a  four- 
teen-acre  field  of  very  good  ground 
that  I  planted  about  the  first  of  May. 
I  wished  to  pick  my  seed  corn  from 
this  field,  but,  owing  to  a  cold,  wet 
spring  and  planting  a  trifle  too  deep, 
I  got  what  I  thought  a  very  poor 
stand.  But  as  I  wished  to  select  my 
seed  corn  from  this  field  I  decided, 
after  going  over  the  ground  and  in- 
specting it  carefully  several  times,  to 
let  it  stand.  Finally,  after  going 
through  several  rows  in  different 
parts  of  the '  field  and  counting  the 
stalks,  I  estimated  that  the  stand 
should  yield  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
In  the  fall  when  we  gathered  the  corn 
from  this  field  it  weighed  fifty-five 
bushels  per  acre  and  was  as  fine  as 
1  have  ever  seen.         J.  L.  DARST. 

Doniphan  Co.,  Kansas. 


The  ill  effect  of  plowing  under  a 
large  amount  of  manure  or  surface 
trash  may  be  largely  overcome  by 
first  mixing  the  material  with  the 
surface  soil  by  disking. 


The  legislature  should  pass  a  bill 
declaring  cornfield  cutworms  a  "com- 
mon nuisance."  True  the  declara- 
tion would  be  a  little  late,  but  better 
late  than  never. 

Young  pigs  will  begin  eating  solid 
food  very  early  in  life  if  given  a 
chance.  It  is  good  policy  to  give 
thfm  a  chance. 

LEGISLATIVE  GOSSIP 

l'"or  the  week  ending  April  19. 

One  of  the  most  stubborn  deadlocks  in 
recent  Nebraska  legislative  history  between 
the  two  houses  had  not  been  decided  one 
way  or  the  other  after  several  days  of  the 
most  violent  friction.  Sunday  saw  most 
of  the  members  gone  home,  and  those  re- 
maining in  each  house  just  as  determined 
to  stand  by  their  ideas  as  when  the  con- 
test began  a  week  previously.  Serious 
suggestions  were  heard  in  favor  of  adjourn- 
ing without  reaching  the  necessary  agree- 
ment and  to  allow  the  governor  to  call  an 
extra  session   to   thresh   it  out. 


One  question,  and  one  alone,  prevented 
an  adjournment  Saturday  night.  This  was 
the  university  location  question  which  has 
been  in  dispute  the  entire  session,  but  at  a 
critical  stage  only  for  ten  days.  The 
senate  was  more  than  two  to  one  for  re- 
moval of  the  university  to  the  University 
Farm:  the  house  was  just  as  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  The  subject  figured  both  in 
a  separate  bill  and  in  the  big  maintenance 
bill,  injected  into  the  latter  through  the 
addition  by  the  senate  of  $185,000  as  an 
item  for  buildings  at  the  University  Farm. 
The  settlement  of  the  separate  bill  was 
not  the  reason  for  the  deadlock.  But  the 
maintenance  bill,  with  the  university  item 
therein,  which  the  senate  refused  to  cut 
out  and  the  house  refused  to  accept,  tied 
up  that  entire  urgent  bill.  To  adjourn 
without  passing  the  measure  meant  an 
extra  session.  Hence  a  few  members  con- 
tinued to  stick,  hoping  to  avoid  the  un- 
pleasantness of  an  extra  session  in  a  busy 
season. 


Here  in  brief  is  what  was  done  on  the 
two  big  issues  at  stake  during  the  week: 
The  conference'  committee  on  university 
removal  or  extension  got  down  to  busines". 
The  senate  had  changed  a  campus  extension 
bill  and  a  half-mill   levy  for  funds  into  a 
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The  above  map,  prepared  by  the  publicity  service  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  shows  the  production  per  capita  of  rural  population  of  the  important  farm 
crops  and  products  of  ten  cornbelt  states.  In  the  main  table  in  the  column  for  each 
crop  or  product  the  states  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  the  figures  showing 
the  production  per  capita  of  rural  population.  In  the  small  table  at  the  left  of  the  map 
the  first  horizontal  line  represents  the  first  vertical  column  in  the  larger  table,  or  com 
the  second  wheat,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  basis  of  this  calculation  Nebraska  is 
second  in  corn,  second  in  wheat,  fifth  in  oats,  fourth  in  each  of  rye,  potatoes  and  dairy 
cattle,  first  in  beef  cattle,  second  in  each  of  horses,  swine  and  value  of  all  farm  property. 
Remember  these  figures  are  not  for  total  value  or  total  production,  but  show  value  per 
capita  of  rural  population.  , 
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removal  bill  with  the  same  levy.  Over 
this  a  conference  committee  was  appointed 
and  for  a  month  no  progress  was  made. 
The  house  committee  during  the  week 
offered  a  proposition  for  campus  extension 
— three-fourths  of  a  mill  levy  for  six  years', 
one-third  to  go  into  farm  buildings,'  and 
the  college  of  agriculture  on  the  farm 
campus.  The  senate  caucused  and  in- 
structed Its  members  to  refuse  the  con- 
cessions, and  to  offer  In  return  university 
removal  with  three-fourths  of  a  mill  levy, 
all  for  the  farm,  leaving  the  colleges  of  law 
and  engineering  on  the  city  campus  w.ith 
no  extra  funds-. 


The  house  committee  rejected  this,  and 
towards  the  last  of  the  week  offered  an- 
other proposal,  adding  to  the  first  one  a 
limitation  of  cost  for  the  city  campus 
extension  to  $200,000,  acquisition  of  the 
land  within  two  years  or  the  funds  to  go 
to  removal  cause,  and  the  further  pro- 
vision that  no  saloons  should  be  located 
within  three  blocks  of  the  campus.  This 
second  proposition  from  the  conference 
committee  was  drafted  Saturday,  and  con- 
Bded,  in  the  opinion  of  the  house  mem- 
bers, every  thing  but  removal.  The  senate 
members  of  the  committee  submitted  It 
but  refused  to  recommend  it.  The  house, 
after  a  brief  argument,  accepted  the  re- 
port, all  members  of  the  committee  voting 
for  it.  The  senate  at  the  same  moment 
rejected  the  offer,  by  a  vote  of  seventeen 
to  seven,  about  the  same  ratio  by  which 
it  was  accepted  by  the  house.  The  house 
thereupon  voted  a  recommendation  in  favor 
of  initiating  the  subject  for  a  vote  of  the 
people  two  years  hence,  and  directly  there- 
ifu-i  killed  the  bill.  This  last  action  did 
not  come  so  long  as  there  was  hope  for 
agreement,  but  once  taken  removed  that 
(Bbject  for  good,  because  not  enough  house 
members  remained   in   sight   to  revive  it. 

The  conference  on  the  maintenance  bill 
waited  for  action  on  the  university  bill,  be- 
cause it  had  found  a  definite  split  on  the 
item  for  University  Farm  buildings.  All 
other  items  in  the  $3,000,000  expense  bill 
had  been  agreed  to.  At  a  Saturday  night 
session  the  conference  committee  as<ked 
the  house  to  agree  to  $115,000  for  the 
farm  buildings,  thus  cutting  out  one  struc- 
ture, and  giving  an  observatory  and  a  dairy 
building.  The  house  voted  this  request 
down,  while  the  senate  accepted  it.  A  new 
and  standpat  conference  committee  was 
named  by  the  house,  and  recess  taken,  a 
continuation  of  the  legislative  day  that 
began  on  Wednesday. 


During  the  week  the  governor  began  to 
come  in  strong  with  vetoes.  He  dis- 
approved the  sterilization  bill  to  be  applied 
at  state  institutions,  which  bill  had  passed 
both  houses  by  large  majorities.  He  re- 
jected the  civil  service  bill  to  be  applied 
to  all  employes  of  the  state,  excepting 
heads  of  departments,  and  the  peculiarly 
Qualified  teachers  in  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  blind.  He  refused  to  allow  the 
expenditure  of  $2,000  for  further  marking 
the  Oregon  trail,  and  $5*0.000  for  a  tuber- 
culosis hospital  at  the  Hastings  asylum. 
The  civil  service  bill  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  these.  The  governor  said  that 
the  heads  of  institutions  did  not  like  the 
bill,  and  he  himself  wanted  to  give  the 
board  of  control  a  chance  at  handling  the 
matter. 

As  part  of  the  legislative  system,  vast 
numbers  of  bill-,  on  which  the  one  house 
i>r  the  other  had  done  much  work,  ap- 
proving and  sending  them  to  the  other 
house,  were  killed  without  even  having  had 
a  further  hearing.  The  house  at  one  fell 
blow  dispatched  more  than  a  hundred 
senate  bills,  because  it  was  close  to  the 
^lose  of  the  session  and  because  the  sifting 
-ommittee  reported  they  were  not  important 
measures.  The  senate  a  day  later  killed 
about  thirty  house  bills  for  the  same 
reason.  The  senate  treated  the  house  much 
hetter  than  the  house  treated  the  senate, 
and  took  care  of  many  more  of  their  bills. 
The  close  of  the  session,  lasting  as  it  did 
about  seventy-five  actual  days,  saw  236 
hills  made  ready  for  the  governor,  of  which 
he  had  at  that  time  vetoed  four.  This  was 
the  record  of  the  session,  as  compiled 
Saturday  evening:  Signed  by  the  governor: 
House  bills  103,  senate  bills  72.  In  the 
hands  of  the  governor:  House  bills  17, 
<enate  bills  4.  Being  made  ready  for  the 
governor:     House  bills  23,  senate  bills  17. 


Such  a  vast  amount  of  work  was  done 
luring  the  frenzied  last  week  that  only  the 
high  points  can  be  mentioned.  This  was 
a  time  when  good  bills  were  killed  without 
iue  consideration,  and  jokers  could  be 
-lipped  into  other  bills  with  ease.  It  all 
lepended  on  the  mental  attitude  of  brain- 
'agged  members.  Senate  bills  were  ac- 
cepted at  face  value  in  the  house  and 
nouse  bills  were  quickly  approved  in  the 
-enate.  In  committee  of  the  whole  bills 
■xre  not  read,  and  in  reality  were  never 
ead  unless  members  took  time  to  do  it 
letween  sessions.  Sometimes  they  would 
approved  before  half  the  members  could 
and  the  places  in  the  bill  files.  Where  one 
aouse  amended  a  bill  of  another  house. 
<nd  the  author  of  the  bill  was  satisfied, 
he  other  house  accepted  the  changes, 
sometimes  without  such  changes  being 
ead.  and  at  other  times  with  members 
aierely  listening  but  not  following  the 
-fleets  of  the  changes  closely.  One  senate 
He  rode  a  precarious  journey  because  of 
his  haste.  Sent  to  the  governor  once,  It 
"am  vetoed  by  him.  and  the  veto  recalled 
rvhen  it  was  agreed  that  amendments  he 
nslsted  upon  should  be  put  in.  The  bill 
vaa  again  prepared  for  the  governor,  when 
t  was  discovered  that  the  measure,  an 
irigation  bill,  contained  what  was  termed 
1  joker  on  water  power  business.  It  was 
'gain  pulled  back,  and  all  but  failed 
>f  passage  in  the  house,  with  still  other 
intendments. 


The  senate  had  its  way  with  the  appro- 
priation for  Mrs.  Roy  Blunt,  cutting  it 
torn  $23,000  for  a  farm  for  her,  to  $7,500 
n  cash.  It  killed  the  proposed  amend- 
nent  to  apply  the  recall  to  Nebraska 
'facials,  the  vote  being  sixteen  for  and 
liiiteen  against,  the  negatives  being  largely 
fpublicans.  it  killed  a  measure  proposing 
o  allow  Omaha  to  fix  the  hour  for  closing 
Is  saloons,  the  same  bill  having  been 
:illed  a  month  before  in  the  house  by 
lmost  unanimous  vote.  A  conference  form 
or  the  proposed  amendment  on  salaries  of 
•ate  officers  was  adopted,  giving  the 
overnor  $5,000  a  year,  the  attorney  gen- 
ral  $4,000,  the  treasurer  $3,000,  and  all 
ther  state  officers  $2,500. 


Another  stallion  registration  bill  was 
passed  along  to  the  governor  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  declared  void  by  the 
supreme  court,  this  new  bill  requiring  in- 
spectors to  visit  the  stables  where  animals 
are  kept  In  place  of  calling  their  owners 
to  any  town  they  might  designate.  The 
senate  killed  the  proposed  water  power 
bills,  the  one  to  create  a  commission  to 
expend  $10,000  in  finding  the  best  locations 
for  sites  and  means  whereby  the  state 
might  enter  the  business,  the  other  limit- 
ing franchises  to  private  companies  to 
fifty  years  with  an  option  of  forty  years 
more,  and  keeping  the  title  in  the  senate. 
It  killed  a  bill  requiring  telephone  poles 
to  be  set  on  the  road  boundary  when 
possible,  the  bill  not  securing  a  vote  in 
the  senate  after  passing  almost  unanimously 
in   the  house. 

The  house  passed  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation bill  as  agreed  upon  with  the  senate, 
farm  hands  and  domestics  being  specifically 
excluded,  and  all  employers  hiring  fewer 
than  five  persons.  The  house  passed  a  state 
highway  commission  over  the  protests  of 
many  farmer  members,  this  commission 
having  only  advisory  powers,  and  no  money 
for  salaries  or  expenses.  A  state  tax 
commission  was  created  with  $5,000  to 
spend   in   studying   tax  matters. 

I.IVE    STOCK  REPORT 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  Issued  a  report  showing  losses 
of  livestock  for  the  year  ending  April  1, 
1913,  and  giving  the  condition  of  livestock 
on  that  dale,  from  which  we  glean  the 
following: 

SWINE — Losses  of  swine  from  diseases 
were  unusually  heavy,  being  110.1  per 
thousand,  compared  with  S9.2  the  preced- 
ing year  and  a  ten-year  average  of  54.9. 
This  loss  applied  to  the  estimated  number 
of  hogs  in  the  country  on  January  1,  1913, 
Indicates  a  total  loss  of  approximately 
6.736.000  head,  worth  $66,417,000.  Prob- 
ably 90  per  cent  of  this  loss,  the  depart- 
ment estimates,  was  due  to  hog  cholera. 
Losses  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  sev- 
eral other  states  were  above  the  average, 
but  in  Nebraska  it  was  110  head  per  thous- 
and, or  just  a  shade  below  the  average 
for  the  country.  The  healthfulness  of  hogs 
on  April  1  was  estimated  at  91.4  per  cent 
of  normal,  compared  with  89.9  last  year 
and  a  ten-year  average  of  94.8.  The  num- 
ber of  breeding  sows  in  the  United  States 
on  April  1  was  estimated  to  be  about  95 
per  cent  of  the  number  held  a  year  ago, 
and  90.5  per  cent  of  the  number  held  two 
years  ago. 

CATTLE — Losses  of  cattle  from  disease 
during  the  year  ending  April  1,  were  esti- 
mated to  be  20.5  head  per  thousand, 
against  21.6  the  year  before,  and  a  ten- 
year  average  of  20.8  head.  Losses  from 
exposure  were  estimated  to  be  14.1  head 
per  thousand  against  21.5  head  the  year 
before  and  17.5  the  average  for  ten  years. 
The  estimated  total  losses  from  disease 
and  exposure  are  estimated  at  1,956.000 
head,  valued  at  about  $64,783,000.  The 
healthfulness  of  cattle  on  April  1  was  esti- 
mated to  be  96  per  cent  of  normal,  com- 
pared with  91.5  last  year  and  93.6.  the 
ten-year  average. 

SHEEP — Losses  of  sheep  from  disease 
for  the  year  ending  April  1,  are  estimated 
to  be  about  24.6  head  per  thousand,  against 
26.6  head  the  year  before,  and  25.5  head 
as  an  average  for  ten  years.  Losses  from 
exposure  were  estimated  to  be  25.1  head 
per  thousand,  compared  with  46.6  head  for 
the  year  before  and  35.6  head  the  ten-year 
average.  Total  losses  from  both  disease 
and  exposure  are  estimated  to  have  been 
about  2,559,000  head,  valued  at  $10,082,000. 
The  healthfulness  of  sheep  on  April  was 
estimated  to  be  96  per  cent  of  normal, 
against  92.9  per  cent  last  year  and  94.1 
the  ten-year  average. 

HORSES — Losses  of  farm  horses  and 
mules  during  the  year  ending  April  1 
amounted  to  about  22.6  head  per  thousand, 
compared  with  21.9  head  the  year  before. 
This  indicates  a  total  loss  of  about  564.000 
heat},  valued  at  $63,817,000.  The  health  ot 
horses  on  April  1  was  estimated  to  be  96.7 
per  cent  of  normal,  compared  with  93.7 
last    year   and   95.8    the   ten-year  average. 

HEREFORDS  SELL,  WELL 

The  Hereford  sale  managed  by  W.  N. 
Rogers  at  South  Omaha  on  Wednesday. 
April  16.  was  a  good  one.  The  average 
of  $161.50  was  extra  good  considering  the 
fact  that  there  were  a  number  of  young 
things  in  the  sale  and  not  in  condition. 
The  top  of  the  sale  was  $530,  paid  by 
Schinstock  Brothers.  West  Point,  on  No.  74. 
a  two-year-old  .bull  consigned  by  Thompson 
Brothers  of  West  Point.  Guy  Swabb  of 
Murray,  Iowa,  got  the  good  bull.  Gay 
Donald  27th.  No.  36  in  the  catalog,  for 
which  he  paid  $410.  This  bull  was  con- 
signed by  W.  N.  Rogers  of  McCook.  He 
was  a  son  of  Monarch  of  Shadeland  3d  out 
of  the  show  cow  Shadeland's  Maid  28th, 
and  was  one  of  the  "snaps"  of  the  sale. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  and  most  of 
the  cattle  went  to  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 
Cols.  Callahan  and  Zaun  did  the  selling  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  A  list  of 
sales  of  $100  and  over  follows: 
1 — George   Harrah,   South   Omaha .  .  $1 20  . 00 

3—  George    Harrah    100.00 

4 —  Henry    Rastede.    Emerson   140.00 

5 —  John   Franen,   Grand   Island ...  .  285.00 

7 —  C.    A.    Cook.    Wahoo   235.00 

8 —  R.  P.  Clark,  Brayton.  Iowa...  162.00 
11 — J.   C.   Osborne.   Meadow  Grove..  355.00 

13 —  Will   H.   Wood,    South   Omaha..  185.00 

14—  George    Harrah    100.00 

15 —  E.   P.   Miller.   Hooper   125.00 

16 —  Herman    Nelson,    Oakland   185.00 

17 —  A.   C.   Moss,   Winner,   S.   D   105.00 

!9_R     p.    Clark   120.00 

21— O    J.    McCuIlough,    Clarks   120.00 

24 — f!  J.  Rhomas.  North  Bend  ...  155.00 
1!7— Will    H.    Wood   205.00 

28 —  Charles   Kirschner.    Pierce   135.00 

29 —  F.    W.    Kay,    Minden,    Iowa   120.00 

32 — Ben  Broughton,  Lake  View,  la.  215.00 
;;:{ — rjuy    Swabb,    Murray,    Iowa  410.00 

34 —  J.  G.  Kemp.  Harlan,  Iowa   255.00 

35 —  c.  H.   Polk,  Sidney,   Iowa   142.00 

37 — Unltt  &  Son.  Seward   230.00 

39 —  A.   A     Vanarsdal.    North    Bend.  .  185.00 

40 —  E.    A.    Luce,    Osceola.    Iowa....  250.00 

41 —  Bomberger     Brothers,     Parks...  170.00 

43  \v.  C.  Waller.  Weeping  Water..  140.00 

44 — T.    J.    Hartnett,    Jackson   230.00 

4.5  \     Miller,    Prescott    Iowa..  285.00 

46— Will'  H.    Wood   170  00 

47_E.   p    Miller   230.00 

4g — j.  p.'  Lynn,  Tarkio,  Mo   105.00 

49 —  j.    p.    Lynn   110.00 

50—  C.  H.   Polk   250.00 


51 —  T.    J.    Harnett   200.00 

52 —  E.    P.    Miller   150.00 

54 —  Francis  Mayne,   Harlan,  Iowa...  300.00 

55—  C    H.   Polk   130.00 

56 —  F.  H.  &  H.  W.  Hancock.  Manilla, 

Iowa   200.00 

57 —  E.    P.    Miller   150.00 

58 —  L.   F.   Voss,   Schuyler   215.00 

60 —  Bomberger    Brothers    190.00 

61 —  Will    H.    Wood   122.00 

62 —  N.  C    Peterson,  Danuebrog   260.00 

63—  J.  P.  Lynn   102.00 

64 —  M.  J.   Beacom,  Waterbury   210.0(1 

67 — Elmer    Brown,    Funk   350.00 

74 —  Schinstock  Brothers,  West  Point  530.00 

75 —  Laverty  Brothers,   South   Omaha  180.00 

76—   167.00 


ManureWon'tRot 
ThisNewEirmShoe 


%3 


Made  of  special  leather.  Tanned 
by  special  process.  A  shoe  with 
L  style,  perfect  fit,  but  proof 
L  against  manure  and  barn- 
ard  acids. 


500.000  Farmers 
Now  Wearing  H  uiskamp's  Famous 

Guaranteed  Barnyard  Shoes 


You  should  get  a  pair.   Cut  your  shoe  ex 
pense.  Save  your  feet.   Guaranteed  not  to 
rot  or  crack  through. 
FREE- Bottle  ol  Non-Rotting  Barnyard 
Shoe  Oil 

Just  to  demonstrate  that  Hulsuamp  Barn-  huijkamp: 
yard  shoes  are  really  rot  proof.  Try  the  BahnyaW 
preparation  on  any  shoe.  The  result  will  oHflf  OIL 
make  you  a  Barnyard  customer.  Address      w**  « 

HUISKAMP  (DOS,  CO,  i0»  Johnson  St.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 


$35  Only  $3 


For  an  8  foot 
galvanized  steel 
'windmill,  and  a 
30  foot  4  post  galvanized  steel  tower 
The  best  that  money  can  produce 
and  puaranted  for 
5  years.  ONLY  $35. 
and  money  back  if 
your  not  satisfied. 
We  make  all  sizes 
of  mills  and  towers  from  20  to  200 
feet  high.    Write  us  to-day  send 
us  you  order  and  save  $25  to  $30. 
Write  to-day— Lest  you  forget. 
THE  CLIPPER  WINDMILL  &  PUMP  CO. 
TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 


in 

LighfaingRbds 


Are  best  by  test.   Recommended  by  en- 
gineers and  experts.   Used  exclusively  by  I 
many  targe  property  owners.  Only  rod  made  | 
and  sold  under  a  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
For  Snlnn  Rods.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 
W.C  SHINM.        mm.  m  St.,   LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Duroc  Fall  Gilts 

6  choice  September  gilts  for  sale  at  $25  each, 
open,  or  $30  bred.  Extra  good.  Address: 
WILLIAM    SEVERXS  TAMOKA,  NEB. 


Save*7to$10 


Corn  Planter 

and  get  the  Word's  Best  Planter.  You  can 
go  to  any  Dealer  who  sells  FLYING 
DUTCHMAN  Farm  Implements  and  get 
this  splendid  Corn  Planter  for  $35.00 
Cash  plus  the  Freight  from  the  Factory  or 
Warehouse  in  any  of  the  following  cities: 

Bloomlngtou,  III.     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.     St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Madison,  Wis.  Columbus.  Ohio 

Omaha,  INeb.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa    Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

The  Flying  Dutchman 

"The  Planter  Without  a  Fault" 

Now  *3  5M 

Never  before  has  a  high  grade  Corn 
Planter  been  offered  at  this  low  price. 

The  Flying  Dutchman  is  the  best 
Corn  Planter  that  money  and  skill  can  pro- 
duce—  Variable  Drop  —  Edge  Drop  —  Flat 
Drop  or  Drill. 

Write  today  for  Our  FREE  i 
BOOKLET  showing 
Planter  io  colors. 

Moline  Plow  Co. 

Dept.  $0 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

On  your  Lumber  Bill 
WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  25% 

in  price  and  deliver  you  better 
grades  than  you  have  had 

You  pay  when  goods  are  re- 
ceived and  founu  all  there  and 
of  grade  specified. 

H.  F.  Cady  Lumber  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


You  can  have 
Running  Water  in 

your  House  and 
Barn,  at  even  tem- 
perature Winter  or 
Summer,  at  Small 

Cost. 


Send  Postal 
New  Water 


asking  for 
Supply  Plan. 


It  will  bring  you  a  Hundred 
Pictures  of  it  in  actual  use. 

Do  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  6.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago 

Aermotor  Co.,  2nd  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1213  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Aermotor  Co.,  332  1st  St.,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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GETS  WOOL 


Better 
&  More 

that  will  net  yon  from  15c  to  20c  more  on  every 
sheep  you  shear  with  a  Stewart  >o.  9  Machine. 
Don't  labor  with  hand  shears,  In  the  old,  hard,  sweaty 
way.  Don't  have  aching,  swollen  wrists. 
Dont  ec*r  and  disfigure  your  sheep  with 
uneven  shearing  and 
spoil  the  wool  with 
_  1  second  cuts.  Take  off  the 
fleece  smoothly  and 
quickly  In  one  unbroken 
blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9 

Bail-Bearing 

Shearing 
Machine 

and  get  a  length  and 
quality  of  wool  that  will  bring  the 
highest  price.    The  Stewart  runs 
so  easily  a  child  can  turn  the  handle 
while  you  shear.    Extra  profits 
Boon  pay  for  It. 
It's  the  most  perfect  band  operated 
Bbearlng  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
ball-bearings  in  ever  part  where  fric- 
tion or  wear  occurs.    Has  a  ball  bear- 
ing shearing  head  of  the  latest  Im 
proved  Stewart  pattern.   Price  com- 
plete. Including  4  combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celebrated  Stewart  pattern, 
only  $11.50.  Get  one  from  your 
dealer,  or  send  us  $2.00  and  we  will 
ship  C.O.D.  for  the  balance.  Money 
and  transportation  charges  back  If 
you  are  not  well  pleased  with  it. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  COMPANY, 

196  Ontario  St.  Chicago 

Writ©  for  FREE  catalogue  showing 
largest  and  most  complete  line  of 
Sheep  Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping 
Machines  In  the  world. 


DOCKING  AND  CASTRATING  LAMBS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  of  the 
commonest  errors  made  by  sheep- 
men, especially  the  beginners  with 
sheep,  is  the  failure  to  dock  and  cas- 
trate lambs  at  the  right  time.  Prop- 
erly performed,  these  operations 
cause  little  or  no  trouble  or  loss,  and 
by  marketing-time  prove  to  have  been 
absolutely  the  best  thing. 

Of  course  if  lambs  come  quite  early 
and  are  to  be  crowded  onto  an  early 
market  they  will  sell  readily  enough 
with  the  early  arrivals  of  baby  mut- 
tons. But  very  few  men  have  them 
come  early  enough  or  crowd  them 
rapidly  enough  to  be  sure  of  getting 
them  off  on  these  early  and  good 
markets.  It  isn't  very  long  after 
spring  lambs  begin  to  run  before  the 
buyers  in  the  yards  commence  to 
throw  out  the  "bucky"  lambs,  so  if 
they  haven't  been  castrated  there  is 
a  dock  on  practically  half  of  them. 

So  far  as  docking  goes,  it  is  the 
only  safe  and  logical  thing  to  do, 
because  when  the  lambs  go  onto  fresh 
grass  they  tend  to  scour  a  bit,  and 
the  long  tails  with  considerable  wool 
already  grown  accumulate  filth.  This 
is  not  only  unsightly  and  a  detriment 
to  the  lamb,  but  is  a  likely  place  of 
infection  by  the  blowfly.  Thus  dock- 
ing and  castrating  are  simply  good 
management,    and    neglect   of  these 


The  Collar  that 
Will  Not  Gall 

All  russet  wide  laid  out- 
side thong  half  sweeny 
collar.  Packed 
with  Gall  Cure 
Curled  hair. 

Ask  your  dealer 
for  Clean  Clipper, 
No.  47,  the  collar 
that  is  guaranteed 
not  to    hurt  the 

horses.  Packed  with  a 
pad  about  5  inches 
thick  of  Gall  Cure 
Curled  Hair  which  is 
sewed  in  the  collar  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  bunch  and  is  only 
separated  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  animal 
by  the  thickness  of  the 
leather.  Clean  Clipper  Collar  No.  47  is  made  for  us  on  our  own  speci- 
fications by  Konantz-Gaver  Co.,  Minneapolis,  and  we  guarantee  abso- 
lute satisfaction. 

See  our  Double  Guarantee  on  every  collar. 

Your  Dealer  Carries  Double  Guaranteed  Goods 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co.    Omaha,  Kebraska 


There  Is  A  Specially 
Prepared  Lye  That 
Prevents  Hog  Cholera 


E.  Myers, 
President, 
E.  Myers 
Lye  Co. 


It  didn't  "just  happen"  that  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  has 
proved  itself,  by  the  actual  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers  to  be  the 
safest  preventive  cf  hog  cholera,  destroyer  of  worms  and  the  best  hog 
conditioner  and  fattener  the  world  has  ever  known.  Far  from  it— that 
is  exactly  what  I  meant  it  should  do— what  I  have  been  earnestly 
striving  to  make  it  do  during  the  past  20  years.  Therefore  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about  when  I  say  that  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  is  just 
what  I  claim  it  to  be— a  POWDERED  lye,  specially  prepared,  that  will 
prevent  hog  cholera,  destroy  worms,  condition  and  fatten  hogs! 
Don't  be  persuaded  to  try  an  That's  mighty  cheap  bog  insurance— only 
ordinary,  old  fashioned  lye  Sc  a  month— to  protect  a  hog  from  cholera, 
as  a  possible  preventive  of  hog  cholera.  At  and  worms,  to  keep  him  fat,  sleek,  healthy, 
best  it  would  be  a  doubtful,  and  perhaps  a  turning  all  feed intojutcy  fat — soyoucanmar- 
dangerous  experiment.  The  use  of  Merry  ket  at  the  highest  price.  Letters  from  hun- 
War  POWDERED  Lye  is  not  an  experi-  d reds  of  farmers  tell  how  Merry  War  PO W- 
ment.  Experience  has  proved  my  claims  DERED  Lye  saved  their  hogs  and  increased 
for  it.  Plain  directions  for  feeding  to  hogs  their  pork  profits.  Here  is  a  sample: 
are  printed  on  the  label.  These  directions  "I  have  about  40  hogs  and  I  have  been 
are  not  guess  work.  They  give,  as  the  right  feeding  them  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye 
quantity,  one-half  can  to  a  barrel  of  swill  or  the  past  three  months  and  believe  it  will  do 
drinking  water  and  Merry  Wcr  POWD-  all  you  claim.  Hogs  have  been  dying  all 
ERED  Lye  should  be  um  d  In  that  propoi-  around  me,  but  I  have  not  had  any  sick.  " 
tion  daily  to  obtain  the  desired  results.  A.  C.  AIELSOX.  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

NOW   Prove  All  This   For  Your  Own   S»lf  Mosl  dealers  handle  Merry  WarPOW. 

C  **"    ,n,!*  r *  "U"   **W"  Self  uEREDLye:  10c  per  can  (120  feeds). 

It's  convenient  to  buy  by  the  case,  four  dozen  cans.  S4.80.  Jf  yours  can't  supply  you  write  us  stating 
dealers'  names— we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  and  send  yon,  FREE,  a  valuable  booklet  on  "How 
to  Get  the  .Biggest  Profits  from  Hog  Raising. ' '  YOU  MA  Y  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  US  A  T  S4.80 
PER  CASE  OF  48  CAKS  It  your  dealers  won 't  supply  you. 

F_  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY, 
Dept.  90        St.  Louis,  Mo. 


,  v  ■  am  a 
I  '  VlcrrylNarl>e%| 


Which  Kind  Do  You  Want? 


operations  indicates  either  lack  of 
knowledge  or  slovenly  methods. 
Methods  of  Doeking 

Various  ways  of  performing  these 
operations  are  recommended.  In 
docking,  three  methods  are  in  com- 
mon use  by  various  sheepmen.  Some 
use  a  mallet  and  chisel,  placing  the 
tail  across  a  wooden  block  and  sever- 
ing it  by  a  smart  blow  with  the  mal- 
let on  a  broad  chisel.  In  following 
this  method  not  less  than  a  two-inch 
chisel  should  be  used,  and  a  mallet 
heavy  enough  to  insure  severing  the 
tail  at  one  stroke.  Also,  the  lamb 
should  be  held  on  its  back  so  that  the 
tail  is  cut  from  the  under  side,  and 
the  chisel  so  held  that  the  bone  of  the 
tail  will  be  cut  shorter  than  the  skin 
above. 

The  operator  should  be  very  care- 
ful to  cut  the  tail  at  a  joint,  other- 
wise the  bone  is  likely  to  be  broken 
or  crushed.  The  length  of  tail  that 
is  most  desirable  varies  according  to 
the  whim  of  the  operator,  but  from 
pne  to  two  inches  is  a  good  length. 
All  the  lambs  in  a  flock  should  have 
their  tails  as  nearly  of  a  length  as 
possible  in  order  to  give  a  uniform 
appearance. 

A  second  method  is  to  use  hot 
pincers  to  clip  off  the  tail,  thus  sear- 
ing or  cauterizing  the  wound  and 
preventing  bleeding.  This  calls  for  a 
wide-jawed  pair  of  pincers  with  long 
handles;  one  jaw  should  be  thick  and 
heavy  in  order  to  hold  the  heat,  while 
the  other  (or  cutting  jaw)  is  thin. 
These  can  be  made  witnoul  much 
trouble  by  any  good  blacksmith. 

In  using  the  pincers  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  fender  of  some  sort  with 
a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the 
lamb's  tail.  The  p"rpose  of  this  is 
to  protect  the  lamb  from  the  heat  of 
the  iron.  It  is  used  by  slipping  the 
tail  through  the  hole  and  pressing 
the  shield  close  against  the  animal. 
This  is  probably  best  made  of  a  piece 
of  half-inch  or  three-quarter-inch 
board,  with  a  piece  of  heavy  tin  or 
light  sheet  iron  facing  one  side.  If 
made  entirely  of  wood  it  would  catch 
fire  from  the  hot  pincers,  while  if 
only  metal  were  used  it  would  be- 
come too "  hot. 

A  third  method,  and  the  one  I  much 
prefer,  is  simply  the  use  of  a  s^od, 
sharp  knife,  cutting  off  t&e  tail  with 
a  quick,  clean,  single  stroke.  As 
with  the  chisel,  this  cut  should  be 
made  from  the  under  side  of  the  tail. 
Two  persons  should  work  together. 
One  holds  the  lamb  by  placing  it  back 
downward  on  his  knees  and  grasping 
a  hind  and  front  leg  in  either  hand. 
This  draws  up  the  hind  legs  and  lets 
the  tail  hang  down.  The  operator 
takes  the  tail  in  one  hand  and,  draw- 
ing it  out  taut,  places  his  knife  on 
the  skin  at  the  point  where  he  intends 
to  sever  the  tail.  If  the  tail  is  now- 
held  taut  and  a  quick,  steady,  down- 
ward stroke  is  made  with  the  knife, 
it  will  be  very  easy  to  make  a  clear 
job  of  the  first  stroke.  The  assistant, 
by  turning  the  lamb  away  from  the 
operator  at  the  instant  the  latter 
makes  the  stroke,  can  prevent  his  be- 
ing spattered  with  blood,  which  fre- 
quently gushes  from  the  small  ar- 
teries. 

Castration 

As  for  castration:  The  method  I 
have  always  used  is  to  have  an  at- 
tendant hold  the  lamb  in  the  same 
fashion  as  for  docking  with  a  knife, 
but  drawing  the  hind  legs  well  for- 
ward. This  causes  the  scrotum  to  be 
well  exposed.  With  a  sharp  knife 
clip  off  at  least  half  of  the  scrotum, 
then  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the 
testicles  may  be  forced  to  protrude, 
when  they  are  grasped  firmly  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger  one 
at  a  time  and  drawn  out  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Whatever  of  the  cords 
adhere  are  also  drawn  out. 

After  both  are  removed,  a  little  dis- 
infectant is  applied:  either  lard  and 
turpentine,  or  a  one-per-cent  solution 
of  a  coal  tar  or  creosote  dip.  Some 
such  disinfectant  should  also  be  used 
when  docking.  I  have  followed  this 
method  of  castration  for  at  least  fif- 
teen years,  and  with  almost  no  loss 
at  all — less  than  one  per  cent. 

Little  trouble  will  be  experienced, 
either  in  docking  or  castration,  if 
care  is  used  to  have  all  instruments 
perfectly  clean.  The  safest  and  best 
plan  is  to  dip  them  in  boiling  water 
before  beginning  and  then  dip  them 
in  a  disinfecting  solution  after  their 
use  on  each  animal.  The  operator 
must  also  have  his  hands  perfectly 
clean,  as  cleanliness  in  all  operations 
of  this  sort  is  essential. 

As  to  the  time  when  these  opera- 


tions should  be  performed:  The 
lambs  should  not  be  permitted  to  be- 
come much  if  any  over  three  weeks 
old,  and  the  work  may  be  done  when 
they  are  much  younger.  If  allowed 
to  pass  the  age  of  three  or  four  weeks 
the  tail  becomes  quite  large  and  a 
greater  loss  of  blood  occurs,  thus 
weakening  the  lamb  more  than  is  de- 
sirable or  necessary  and  upsetting  it 
for  several  days.  Likewise,  in  buck 
lambs  over  this  age,  the  testicles  de- 
velop quite  rapidly  and  their  removal 
is  more  of  a  shock  to  the  lamb's  gen- 
eral health.  ELLIS  RAIL. 
University  of  Nebraska. 


WELCOMES  HELP 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  I  was  somewhat 
"sore"  the  other  day  when  I  read  in 
the  issue  of  February  19  (on  the  first 
page,  too)  the  article  on  farm  ad- 
visers by  C.  P.  Thomsen  of  Gage 
county.  When  I  first  heard  of  these 
farmer  organizations  and  their  in- 
tention to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  state  experiment  station  and  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  my  first  impulse  was 
to  "kick"  like  the  Gage  county 
brother,  for  kicking  is  so  much  easier 
than  boosting;  but  I  hog-tied  myself 
until  I  had  time  to  investigate  this 
scheme  thoroughly,  and  after  such 
investigation  find  myself  unqualifiedly 
in  favor  of  it,  for  all  my  financial 
interests  are  in  the  farm  and  what 
is  on  the  farm. 

Right  here  I  will  ask  the  editor 
to  have  someone  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  plan  write  it  up 
and  publish  it  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers. 
Another  thing  we  must  bear  in  mind 
is  the  fact  that  this  hired  man  of  the 
farmers'  organizations  is  not  an 
"adviser,"  as  my  Gage  county  friend 
would  have  us  believe,  but  is  in 
every  sense  a  co-worker.  I  am  a 
farmer  and  stock-raiser,  and  it  has 
been  many,  many  years  since  I  met 
a  man  so  low  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence as  to  offer  to  advise  us  as 
farmers.  We  can  be  robbed,  bam- 
boozled, ridiculed  and  made  fools  of 
in  almost  any  old  way,  but  to  use  the 
verb  "advise"  is  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 

Mr.  Thomsen  thinks  it  unseemly 
for  the  office  farmers  with  their  feet 
on  the  table  to  butt  into  our  affairs, 
but  there  is  where  he  is  off  again. 
We  all  know  that  practically  all  the 
resources  of  Nebraska  are  agricul- 
tural products  and  livestock,  and  the 
grocers,  lawyers,  doctors,  bankers 
and  all  the  rest  are  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  farmer  goes 
hungry  they  go  still  hungrier.  For 
myself  I'm  free  to  say  that  it  pleases 
me  to  have  them  butt  in  and  boost, 
if  only  with  wind. 

Custer  Co.        C.  H.  JEFFORDS. 


DOES    SILAGE    INJURE  TEETH? 

A  Jefferson  county  subscriber 
writes:  "Does  the  acid  contained  in 
silage  decay  the  teeth  of  animals  that 
eat  it?  I  have  heard  that  cows  that 
eat  silage  for  two  or  three  years 
begin  to  lose  their  teeth.  A  man 
here  from  the  east  said  they  tore 
down  their  silos  there  because!  of 
this.    What  are  the  facts?" 

The  acids  in  silage  are  lactic  and 
acetic.  The  first  is  the  acid  that 
forms  in  milk  when  it  sours;  the 
second  is  the  acid  of  vinegar.  Al- 
though these  acids  are  consumed  in 
considerable  quantities  in  silage 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe 
that  they  injure  the  teeth  of  animals 
than  that  human  teeth  are  injured 
by  drinking  buttermilk  or  eating 
pickles. 

The  best  answer  to  the  question, 
however,  is  experience.  In  Wiscon- 
sin, where  silos  have  been  in  use 
for  twenty  years  and  more,  genera- 
tions of  cows  have  come  and  gone, 
having  eaten  silage  all  their  lives 
without  losing  their  teeth.  It  is  now 
eight  or  nine  years  since  the  first 
silo  was  built  at  the  Nebraska  Ex- 
periment Station  to  supply  feed  for 
the  dairy  herd;  animals  in  the  herd 
that  have  been  eating  silage  a  con- 
siderable part  of  each  year  since  then 
still  have  their  teeth.  Surely  if  the 
acids  in  the  silage  had  the  effect 
described  above,  Katy  Gerben,  the 
famous  Holstein  cow  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  would  now  be  quite  tooth- 
less— which  she  isn't. 

How  such  a  story  as  this  about  the 
effect  of  silage  upon  the  teeth  of 
animals  could  have  started*"  is  more 
than  we  can  understand,  for  actual 
experience  proves  it  wholly  erroneous. 


Wednesday,  April  23,  1913. 
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Dead  Cows  Give  No  Milk. 

There  is  no  time  In  the  life  of  any  animal  when  it 
needs  more  «areful  consideration  and  protection, 
than  at  the  time  of  delivering  its  young,  and  in  no 
animal  is  this  more  necessary  than  with  the  faithful 
cow. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  nearer  you 
?ome  to  purity  of  breed,  the  more  delicate  the  animal 
lad  the  more  valuable,  consequently  the  greater 
reason  for  your  using  every  possible  precaution  to 
ivold  danger  at  the  time  the  calf  is  born. 

Among  the  troubles  most  likely  to  occur  at  such  a 
line  is  the  greatly  dreaded  Milk  Fever,  which  not 
mly  causes  the  cow  immeasurable  agony,  but  is  very 
>pt  to  develop  pneumonia.  Milk  Fever,  unless  Im- 
mediately cured,  results  in  death  or  the  cow  goes 
try  which  wipes  out  the  real  value  of  your  animal, 
it  the  same  time,  you  are  likely  to  lose  the  calf 
through  lack  of  nourishment  which  should  come 
from  its  mother. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  such  matters  consideration. 
Sec  that  your  cow  is  in  proper  condition  to  endure  this 
ijreat  strain  upon  her  vitality.  Don't  wait— protect 
your  own  best  interests  and  hold  the  value  of  your 
cow  by  knowing  the  symptoms  of  this  trouble  and 
having  the  remedy  at  hand. 

Farmers  who  hive  the  real  heart  that  makes  a  true 
Breeder  and  lover  of  fine  cattle,  always  provide 
themselves  with  recognized  remedies  and  prevent- 
ives of  Milk  Fever,  therefore,  many  of  them  have 
found  it  very  beneficial  and  economical  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  Humphreys' Veterinary  Manual, 
which  fully  describes  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  milk  fever. 

Follow  the  simple  directions  of  this  book  and 
trouble  of  this  kind  may  be  avoided  and  a  valuable 
animal  saved. 

The  symptoms,  the  prevention  and  treatment,  are 
nil  explained  in  this  free  manual  which  is  based  on 
( lie  discoveries  of  scientific  men.  You  will  find  this 
hook  well  worth  having  even  though  yoii  have  never 
1 1  ~«-.t  our  remedies. 

You  should  have  a  supply  of  this  wonderfully 
simple  Milk  Fever  Remedy  on  hand.  If  you  ever  try 
It  you  will  never  be  without  it.  The  cost  is  nothing 
as  compared  to  the  loss  of  even  a  single  animal. 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  best  farmers 
In  the  country  can  be  shown  to  prove  the  wonderful 
advantages  of  using  these  simple  yet  highly  scientific 
remedies. 

The  Humphreys'  Remedy  A.  A.  for  Milk  Fever,  can 
be  bought  at  all  first  class  drugstores,  or  sent  prepaid 
on  recei  pt  of  price,  60  cents.  The  manual  will  be  sent 
free.  Get  it  now.  Write  to  the  Humphreys'  Med- 
icine Co.,  J56  William  Street.  New  York  City 


Bird  and  Rain 
Proof  Yentilafor 


Gives  fresh  air  circulation  and  keeps  out  sleet, 
snow  and  rain.  Birds  can't  nest  in  it.  Keeps 
SHIPPED    A   your  s'°ck  healthy  and  brings  you 


ON  TRIAL 


bigger  stock  profits.    A  real  ne- 

38  cessity  for  every  barn,  whether 

old  or  new.  Improves  appearance 
100  per  cent. 

Queen  Cupola 

Is  a  Real  Cnpola 

Made  of  galvanized  steel. 
Looks  better  and  costs  less 
than  wooden  cupola.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Boy 
can  Install  It.  Gold  leaf  vane  with 
each  cupola. 

VKEE  TRIAL 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
Also  full  particulars  and 
complete  price  list. 
OL'KEX  CIJPOE.ACO. 
'355  PECK  STREET 
Cresco,   -  Iowa 


FREEZING  IN  SILOS 

1  had  contemplated  building  a  ce- 
ment silo,  but  have  heard  recently 
that  such  silos  sweat  and  evaporate 
the  juices.  It  is  also  said  that  they 
freeze  the  silage  on  the  inside  walls 
to  the  thickness  of  a  foot,  conse- 
quently spoiling  much  of  it.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  one  who  had 
experience  with  such  a  silo  this  winter 
and  last  and  in  this  way  get  a  first- 
hand report. — Jacob  Claassen,  Gage 
county. 

The  loss  of  juices  from  silage  in 
cement  silos  is  not  great  enough  to 
be  of  importance.  Condensed  mois- 
ture on  the  outside  of  cement  silos 
does  not  come  from  the  ensilage. 
Actual  seepage  of  juices  can  be  prac- 
tically prevented  by  washing  with 
cement  on  the  inside. 

Theoretically,  concrete  silos  with 
walls  six  inches  thick  should  freeze 
in  about  25  per  cent  farther  than  a 
two-inch  wooden  stave  silo;  that  is, 
if  the  ensilage  in  the  wooden  stave 
silo  freezes  in  two  inches,  it  should 
freeze  in  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
the  concrete  silo.  This  difference  is 
not  so  great  but  that  other  factors, 
such  as  exposure,  roofs,  doors,  and 
condition  of  ensilage  affect  the  silage 
with  regard  to  freezing  more  than 
the  kind  of  walls  affect  it. 

A  year  ago  this  winter  file  ensilage 
froze  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  in  the 
wooden  stave  silo  at  the  University 
Farm  dairy  barn  when  the  doors 
were  open.  In  the  wooden  stave  silo 
at  the  beef-cattle  barn  the  silage  froze 
in  about  fifteen  inches  with  the  doors 
kept  closed,  while  in  the  clay  block 
silo  it  froze  in  only  about  four  inches 
with  all  doors  open.  This  past  winter 
the  ensilage  froze  in  the  beef-cattle 
barn  with  all  doors  closed  to  a  depth 
of  about  six  inches,  while  in  the  dairy 
barn  silo  with  the  doors  open  there 
was  no  frozen  ensilage,  and  in  the 
clay  block  silo  there  was  about  two 
inches. 

The  matter  of  freezing  need  not 
be  given  much  consideration  in  Ne- 
braska, as  the  winters  are  generally 
so  mild  that  there  will  be  very  little 
freezing  in  any  type  of  silo.  Freezing 
of  silage  does  not  injure  it,  providing 
the  silage  is  kept  raked  off  and  fed 
as  it  thaws.  L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


COTTONWOOD  LUMBER  LASTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Back  in  old 
Missouri  I  had  considerable  experi- 
ence with  timber  and  also  with 
stumps,  so  for  the  benefit  of  your 
Buffalo  county  subscriber  I  will  say 
that  cottonwood  certainly  does  make 
good  lumber  if  well  seasoned  and 
kept  off  the  ground  where  it  can  dry 
out  readily.  Some  make  a  distinction 
between  white  and  yellow  cotton- 
wood,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  it;  though  I  do  know  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  lasting 
qualities  of  different  boards.  Whether 
or  not  these  came  from  the  same  tree 
I  cannot  say. 

My  brother  built  a  small  barn  in 
1886,  using  cottonwood  boards  for 
boxing.  Nineteen  years  later  I  tore 
it  down  and  used  most,  of  the  material 
in  a  new  building.  About  four  inches 
of  the  lower  end  of  each  board  was 
rotten,  and  probably  one-fourth  of  the 
lumber  was  not  worth  much;  the  rest 
was  "as  good  as  new,"  or  maybe  better. 

For  sheathing,  rafters,  joists  and 
upper  floors  I  would  prefer  cotton- 
wood to  pine  or  fir,  as  it  holds  a  nail 
better  and  has  less  tendency  to  sliver 
and  split.  I  have  never  used  a  sheath- 
ing that  is  as  satisfactory  to  shingle 
over  as  water  elm  or  cottonwood. 
When  used  for  sheathing  or  floors  it 
is  best  to  nail  cottonwood  down  while 
green,  but  for  dimension  stuff  it 
should  be  well  seasoned,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  important  that  it  be  piled 
well  up  off  the  ground,  laid  perfectly 
straight,  and  free  entrance  of  air 
provided  for  by  means  of  strips  laid 
crosswise  of  the  pile  and  about  two 
and  one-half  feet  apart. 

I  have  some  big  cottonwoods  that 
I  would  like  to  thin  out  and  have 
made  into  lumber,  but  even  if  there 
were  a  saw-mill  near  me  I  would  be 
deterred  by  the  evident  fact  that 
some  previous  "boy  on  the  place" 
drove  railroad  spikes  into  most  of 
them,  probably  to  facilitate  climbing. 
I  have  seen  several  saws,  costing  $30 
or  $40,  ruined  by  striking  a  broken 
ax  bit,  spike  or  other  metal  bedded 
in  the  heart  of  a  log.  Even  driving 
nails  in  a  tree  is  a  practice  to  be 
condemned,  for  no  one  knows  when 
in  the  future  such  a  tree  may  serve 
its  best  purpose  as  saw-timber. 

Lincoln  Co.  LOUIS  MACEY. 


GET  RID  OF 

Worms  and  Bofs 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.   We  guarantee  to 
r kill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
from  18  to  24  hours,  all  pin  worms  and 
Dots,  with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEW  VERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
in  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
[  write  us  that  Newvermlfuge  has  removed  from 
600  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today. 
6  Capsules  $1.25.    12  for  J2.00.    Postage  paid. 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  B-2 


HORSES 
BLACK    PERGHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  im- 
ported  horse.     Address — 

J.  M.  GATES  FT.  CROOK,  NEB. 


HORSES 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads. 


UUftl   P   D.ne     PERCHERON  AMI 

W¥<u»ur  Bros.   KOVAL  Belgian 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions. 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS— Importers  &  Breeder* 
ALBION,    Boone    County,  NEBRASKA 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 

GENTLEMEN:  Time  is  at  hand  that  you  cannot  afford  to  use  a  scrub,  blem- 
ished, mean-dispositioned  and  bad-conformation  stallion  loaded  with  fat.  We  have 
lately  sold  stallions  to  customers  that  have  found  the  lack  of  value  in  such  a  horse 
as  we  describe  above  and  they  pay  us  good  prices  for  our  stallions  and  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  on  the  one  that  failed  to  make  good.  We  can  show  1,800  to  2,200  pound 
stallions — the  right  kind  at  the  right  price,  with  reliable  guarantee.  Also  a  few  im- 
ported mares  weighing  from  1,900  to  2,200  for  sale,  or  will  pay  $600  for  mares  good 
enough  to  mate  them.    We  are  natives  of  France  and  know  the  good  ones. 

REFERENCES   FURNISHED.     ADDRESS   OR  VISIT 

Jos.  Rousselle  &  Son  Seward,  Nebraska 

TWENTY-FIVE  MILES  WEST  OF  LINCOLN 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  hig,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  old 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


Shorthorn  Herd  for  Sale 

For  the  next  30  days  I  will  offer  at  private  sale  my  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns,  consisting 
of  31  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  the  Scotch  herd  bull,  Havendale;  9  yearling  heifers,  4 
bulla  and  the  herd  bull  Havendale.  Also  herd  books  and  ahare  of  stock  In  American 
Shorthorn  Association  if  cattle  are  sold.  Write 

W.  J.  MATHER  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of   Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN   E.   WILSON       BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  Few  Cows. 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADSHAW.  NEB. 


  JtED  POLLS 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice     animals    of    either     sex    for  sale. 
Quality     the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.     Address   or   visit — 
W.   F.   SCHWAB       CLAY   CENTER,  NEB. 


AUCTIONEERS^ 

Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14tl»  and  Grand.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.    Carpenter,    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
41ft  First  Nat'l   Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

T.   C.   CALLAHAN — Fine   Stock  Auctioneer 

Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell.  Douglas  3770;  Auto.  B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATT,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  A  few  choice  females  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central  City,  Neb. 

Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
HoIstein-FriesianAsso.  Bx  134, Brattleboro.Vt. 

JERSEYS 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits,  jersey  Cattle,  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 


! 


excels  in  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseysare  easily  accli- 
mated. They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
 32*  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  


DUROC-JERSEYS 


70  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

SEVENTY   CHOICE    DUROC   BRED  SOWS 

FOR    PRIVATE  SALE. 
E.   J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 


Duroc  Fall  Male  Pigs 

Fall  boars   sired  by  a   grandson  of  ECHO 
TOP.      They    are    good.      Price  $25. 
GEORGE    SCHMAL       LEXINGTON.  NEB. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in  them. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


DUROC  SOWS  BRED  FOR  LATE  FARROW 

Have  twenty  head  of  spring  and  fall  gilt* 
bred    for    May    and    June    farrow    that  I 
will    sell    reasonable.       They     weigh  from 
225    to   400   pounds.     Address — 
A    A.   HEKKDLE  STANTON.  NEB. 

HEJtEB^RJD  S__ 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six  bulls.  8  to  16  months  old,  and  ten 
head  of  cows  for  sale.  -™„ 
G.    G.    CLEMENT  ,  ORD,  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds    in  Nebraska. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  for 
early  farrow  with  prize  winning  sires.     For  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herdi  in  the  state.  

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON   WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  carefully. 
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Forty 'Years  Building 
a  Great  Factory 

IN  a  little  one-room  shop  on  South  Water  Street, 
Chicago,  before  the  big  Chicago  fire  of  1871, 
Thomas  B.  Jeffery,  with  two  helpers,  a  man  and  a  boy, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  organization  behind 
the  Cross  Country  car. 

In  forty  years  from  this  modest  beginning,  twenty- 
one  of  which  were  devoted  to  building  up  the  bicycle 
industry,  this  organization  has  grown,  until  today  five 
million  dollars  are  invested  in  the  Jeffery  factory  equip- 
ment alone,  and  every  dollar's  worth  of  it  is  paid  for. 

VERY  intelligent  man  and  woman 
in  America  surely  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  Rambler  bicycle  was  the  most 
popular  bicycle  of  its  type  during  the 
days  of  bicycle  progress. 

Fifteen  employes  of  this  company 
have  been  in  the  organization  for  twenty 
years  and  over;  fifteen  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years;  twenty-one  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  from  one  to  five  years. 

A  1  AHE  factory   ground  area  today  is 

^fi332CC@Ewfi!?0^        JL     one  hundred  and  four  acres  and 
Motor  Cars    tne  floor  area  twenty-five  acres. 

Ask  your  banker  what  the  name  of 
JefTery  stands  for  in  the  motor  car  indus- 
try and  consider  well  before  you  choose 
a  car  the  standing  and  experience  of  the 
maker. 

A  beautiful  four-color  reproduction  of  the 
Cross  Country,  from  an  oil  painting  by 
R.  Philip  Brainard,  is  ready  for  mailing. 
See  the  Cross  Country  by  all  means,  at 
any  Jeffery  branch  or  dealer's  display 
room,  but  send  for  the  picture  anyway. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches:  Boston,    Chicago,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 


The  little  room  on 
South  Water  Street, 
Chicago,  where  the 
Jeffery  business 
started  before  the 
great  fire  of  1871. 


The  Jeffery  works  at  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  where  96  per  cent  of 
all  Cross  Country  parts  are  made. 


MORE  ABOUT  SWEET  CLOVEK 

A  Labette  county,  Kansas,  reader 
writes:  "I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  things  I  have  read 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  about  sweet 
clover.  Is  it  not  bad  to  spread,  and 
once  on  the  farm,  hard  to  get  rid 
of?  How  many  crops  can  be  ex- 
pected a  year?  Does  it  have  a  strong 
odor?  Does  it  root  as  deeply  at 
alfalfa?  What  is  the  best  way  in 
which  to  send  the  seed  to  the  govern- 
ment laboratory  to  be  tested?" 

It  is  true  that  where  conditions 
are  congenial  sweet  clover  will 
spread  quite  rapidly  if  nothing  is 
done  to  prevent  it.  But,  like  common 
clover,  it  is  a  biennial  or  two-year 
plant,  and  may  be  conquered  by 
keeping  it  from  seeding  for  two 
seasons.  This  is  not  always  so  easy 
as  it  looks,  however,  for  here  and 
there  a  stalk  may  escape  the  sickle 
and  bear  seed. 

But  it  is  not  a  bad  weed  even  when 
it  does  spread.  Certainly  it  does  not 
bother  in  cultivated  fields.  In  pas- 
tures it  can  do  no  harm,  for  the 
stock  will  eat  it  off  as  rapidly  as  it 
appears.  In  meadows  where  tke  hay 
is  to  be  sold  on  th«  market,  sweet 
clover  may  become  a  nuisance,  but 
that  is  about  the  only  place  it  is 
likely  to  cause  grief. 

When  sweet  clover  is  sown  in  the 
spring  in  Nebraska  It  will  usually 
produce  a  good  hay  crop  that  fall 
In  southern  Kansas  it  might  do  better 
than  that.  Then  the  next  year  it  will 
make  two  hay  crops,  or  a  crop  of 
hay  and  a  crop  of  seed.  To  retard 
the  first  crop,  so  the  hay  will  be 
harvested  in  better  haying  weather, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  sweet 
clover  be  pastured  up  to  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

In  cutting  the  first  crop  the  second 
season  the  sickle  must  be  run  high, 
for  sweet  clover  has  no  crown  like 
alfalfa,  and  must  come  up  from 
leaves  and  branches  left  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  plants.  Low  cutting  at 
this  time  will  kill  it.  Also,  fche  first 
hay  crop  of  the  second  season,  mast 
be  cut  before  the  plants  have  become 
too  mature  or  they  will  die  and  pro- 
duce no  second  crop.  This  second 
crop  may  be  used  for  hay  or  allowed 
to  mature  seed.  Where  sweet  clover 
is  seeded  in  the  summer  or  early  fall 
it  does  nothing  the  first  year,  of 
course,  but  get  started,  but  the  second 
season  it  produces  crops  as  described 
above. 

Sweet  clover  has  a  very  strong 
odor,  but  it  is  an  odor  that  is  not  at 
all  unpleasant.  It  also  has  a  bitter 
taste,  but  livestock  get  used  lo  that 
and  eat  the  forage  freely.  Because 
it  is  only  a  two-year  plant,  sweet 
clover  does  not  root  as  deeply  as 
alfalfa;  nevertheless,  It  drives  its 
fleshy  roots  to  considerable  depths. 
We  have  broken  off  sweet  clover  roots 
at  a  depth  of  three  feet  that  were 
still  good  sized,  so  that  their  ends 
must  have  been  several  feet  deeper 
in  the  soil. 

In  sending  seeds  of  any  kind  to 
the  government  laboratory  simply 
wrap  a  sample  of  each  in  paper,  tie 
securely  and  mail  in  an  envelope  or 
suitable  package  to  Seed  Laboratory, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  If  different 
samples  of  seeds  of  the  same  kind 
are  sent  number  the  samples  so  as 
to  identify  the  analyses  when  they 
are  returned.  Send  a  letter  along 
explaining  what  is  wanted. 


SHELL  PEANUTS  FOR  SEED 

A  Buffalo  county  reader  inquire? 
"Should   peanuts  be    shelled  before 
planting,  or  planted  in  the  hulls?" 

Peanuts  of  the  large-pod  varieties 
should  be  shelled  before  planting. 
When  planted  in  the  hulls  they  ger- 
minate less  surely,  and  much  more 
slowly,  than  shelled  seed.  Further- 
more, the  majority  of  the  pods  contain 
two  kernels  and  produce  two  plants, 
which  crowds  the  hills  and  causes  a 
waste  of  seed.  The  skin  that  en- 
velopes the  kernels  must  not  be 
broken  in  shelling.  It  pays  to  shell 
for  seed  all  of  the  larger  varieties 
of  peanuts  commonly  grown  for 
human  consumption.  In  the  case  of 
Spanish  peanuts,  however,  which  are 
grown  for  stock  food,  it  does  not  pay 
to  shell  the  seed,  because  seed  of 
that  variety  is  cheaper,  crowding  in 
the  hills  is  not  so  great  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  a  few  more  days  required 
for  germination  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence. 


Who  says  any  long-range  weather 
forecaster  predicted  the  Omaha 
tornado? 


fc-R-I-T 

The  K-R-I-T-Farmer  Knows  the  Economy 
of  Time,  Labor,  Money 

The  K-R-I~T~Family  Knows  Pleasure  and 
Ease 


The  farmer  who  buys  a  K-R-I-T  for  the 
efficiency  of  his  work,  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
family  is  the  Successful  Farmer. 

The  K-R-I-T  is  proof  of  the  intelligence 
that  spells  Success. 

We  k  now,  because  we  know  4,000  K-R-I-T 
Farmers. 

You  know  why  they  are  successful  just  as 
we  know  why  they  bought  K-R-I-T-S. 

We  don't  have  to  tell  you.  Let  these 
4, 000  K-R-I-T  Farmers  themselves  tell  you 
why  they  bought  K-R-I-T-S  and  why  you 
can  increase  the  profits  of  your  farm  and  the 
pleasure  of  your  family  by  driving  a  K-R-I-T. 

These  4,000  K-R-I-T  Farmers  know  the 
test  of  their  hills,  their  hauls,  their  sand  and 
their  mud. 

They  investigated — just  as  we  want  you 
to  investigate — until  they  found  the  car  that 


met  that  test.  It  was  the  K-R-I-T.  With 
them  it  will  always  be  the  K-R-I-T. 

These  4,000  K-R-I-T  Farmers  know  the 
three  prime  essentials  of  K-R-I-T  Suprem- 
acy— the  three  dominant  characteristics  of 
the  car  that  is  sturdy,  reliable,  durable  and 
economical. 

They  are — 

The  K-R-I-T  Motor 

The  K-R-I-T  Transmission 

The  K-R-I-T  Axle 

Let  us  give  you  not  only  the  names  and 
addresses  of  4,000  K-R-I-T  Farmers,  but 
their  own  reasons  why  they  are  K-R-I-T 
Farmers  and  all  they  have  to  say  of  their 
4,000  K-R-I-T-S. 

Write  us  for  the  name,  also,  of  your  near- 
est K-R-I-T  dealer.  He  will  tell  you  of  the 
K-R-I-T  Farmer's  Club — 4,000  strong — and 
bring  the  K-R-I-T  out  to  your  farm. 


K-R  l-T  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

1  650  East  Grand  Boulevard  Detroit,  Michigan 

LINCOLN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

NEBRASKA  DISTRIBUTORS 
339  So.  11th  St.  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Model  "KT"  Touring  Car 
fully  equipped,  $900.00 


The  Nebraska  Yavmev 
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ALWAYS  READY 

(First  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  first 
precaution  I  took  to  keep  iny  car 
shipshape  was  to  build  a  suitable 
garage.  This  is  14x16  feet  (but  it 
should  be  14x18  feet),  with  six-foot 
posts,  a  gable  roof,  and  doors  in  the 
east  end  high  enough  to  permit 
entrance  with  the  top  raised.  Slide 
windows  are  provided  on  the  south 
side  and  hinged  openings  in  the  west 
and  north  walls — just  in  front  and 
to  the  right  of  the  engine  as  the  car 
stands  in  the  garage.  These  hinge 
openings  are  very  useful  when  at 
work  on  the  engine  or  radiator,  and 
when  not  in  use  can  be  closed  to 
keep  out  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  It 
js  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  a 
work-bench,  repair  kit,  tools  and 
material  are  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

Before  running  my  car  (which  I 
bought  second-hand)  I  sent  to  the 
manufacturers  for  their  instruction 
book  and  for  a  catalog  and  price  list 
of  parts.  By  studying  these  I  became 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  parts  and 
the  need  of  proper  care  and  adjust- 
ment. Whenever  anything  goes  wrong 
I  refer  to  my  books  for  the  cause  and 
remedy,  and  have  often  been  able  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  without  the  ex- 
pense of  garage  fees. 

Meeting  Emergencies 

For  some  time  I  was  troubled  with 
loss  of  power  and  mis-firing,  but 
finally  located  the  trouble  in  the 
timer.  It  had  become  so  worn  that 
the  pin  holding  the  brush  or  wheel 
that  strikes  the  contact  points  would 
not  stay  in  the  proper  place.  I  took 
the  timer  off,  examined  it,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  too  badly  worn  to 
give  good  service  again.  Accordingly 
I  sent  for  a  new  one  and  put  it  in 
place,  being  careful  to  set  the 
wires  on  posts  in  the  same  order  as 
on  the  old  timer.  It  then  worked  to 
perfection. 

A  short  time  after  that,  when  out 
on  the  road,  it  suddenly  began  mis- 
firing. Upon  examination  I  found 
that  one  of  the  wires  on  the  binding 
post  was  frayed  and  touching  the 
metal,  causing  a  short  circuit.  With 
my  thumb  and  finger  I  bent  the  frayed 
ends  properly,  wrapped  a  little  tape 
around  them,  and  all  was  well. 

On  another  trip  when  the  timer 
mis-fired  I  found  the  upper  hose  of 
the  radiator  leaking  slightly  and  the 
drops  of  water  sometimes  fell  on  the 
unprotected  ends  of  the  insulated 
wires  on  the  timer  posts.  I  had 
nothing  with  which  to  mend  the 
hose,  so  took  a  small  piece  of  tin  and 
wired  it  underneath  the  hose  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  the  water  to  flow 
beyond  the  timer  before  dripping. 
This  remedied  the  trouble  and  every- 
thing went  as  well  as  ever  until  I 
could  get  a  new  hose. 

The  terminal  on  a  spark  plug  wire 
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became  too  loose  at  one  time,  and 
as  a  temporary  repair  while  on  the 
road  I  took  a  short  piece  of  copper 
wire  and  wrapped  it  from  the  wire 
around  the  spark  plug.  It  answered 
every  purpose.  I  mention  these  in- 
cidents because  they  are  some  of  the 
troubles  a  beginner  is  likely  to  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  well  to  know  an 
easy  way  to  make  repairs. 

Where  to  Look 

In  case  of  loss  of  power  in  the 
engine  I  have  learned  to  look  to  poor 
spark  plugs,  improper  wire  connec- 
tions, a  faulty  timer,  or  sometimes  a 
faulty  magneto,  as  the  probable 
sdurce  of  trouble.  Occasionally  I 
examine  the  spark  plugs,  taking  them 
out  entirely  and  cleaning  well  with 
gasoline  and  a  spark-plug  brush.  I 
also  look  over  the  wiring  frequently 
and  strive  to  keep  each  wire  free 
from  any  possibility  of  causing  a 
short  circuit. 

Oil  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
running  of  an  auto;  it  should  be 
supplied  frequently  and  not  too  much 
at  any  one  time.  I  have  put  an.  oil 
gauge  on  my  car  and  manage  to 
keep  it  showing  the  proper  amount 
of  oil.  Occasionally  this  gauge 
should  be  taken  off  and  both  it  and 
the  tube  freed  of  any  foreign  sub- 
stance. Not  only  is  it  important  to 
keep  the  proper  amount  of  oil  in  the 
bearings,  but  the  same  principle 
applies  to  transmission  grease  and 
the  hard-oil  cups. 

When  1  commenced  to  run  the  car 
I  was  too  anxious  to  gain  the  top  of 
a  hill  or  a  sandy  pull  on  high  speed. 
Now  I  find  it  better  to  change  to  low 
speed  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  strain- 
ing are  apparent. 

Old  Tires  a  Nuisance 

Of  all  my  tire  troubles,  the  inner 
tubes  gave  me  the  most.  When  I 
bought  the  car  I  received  also  a  set 
of  patched  and  rotted  inner  tubes. 
I  secured  some  quick-mending  patches 
and  carried  them  with  me  so  that  I 
could  make  such  repairs  on  the  road 
with  the  simple  use  of  gasoline. 
After  numerous  delays,  two  blow- 
outs, and  countless  mending  experi- 
ences, I  cast  away  the  worst  of  those 
old  tubes  and  put  new  ones  in  their 
place.  Relief?  I  should  say  so! 
Better  still,  I  bought  two  inner 
casings  for  my  front  wheels  and  for 
months  have  known  no  tire  troubles. 
Of  course  I  test  them  frequently 
with  the  tester  and  keep  them 
pumped  up  to  the  full  stated  pres- 
sure. By  the  use  of  inner  casings 
and  proper  pressure  the  problem  of 
tire  troubles  is  greatly  minimized. 

On  our  country  roads  I  find  a  wide 
variation  is  necessary  in  the  use  of 
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throttle  and  spark  levers,  and  have 
concluded  that  experience  in  run- 
ning the  car  is  the  best  and  about 
the  only  instructor.  The  throttle  is 
advanced  and  retarded  to  suit  road 
conditions,  and  the  gasoline  cut 
down  to  as  low  a  notch  as  possible 
and  yet  obtain  the  proper  speed.  The 
spark  is  usually  well  advanced  and 
is  not  retarded  to  any  great  extent 
except  in  climbing  hills  or  making 
a  hard  pull. 

Auto  Useful 

I  find  the  auto  useful  in  making 
quick  trips  to  town  and  leaving  the 
horses  to  rest.  Mine  is  a  five-pas- 
senger car,  and  I  often  take  eggs 
and  cream  and  bring  home  groceries, 
flour,  and  even  sacks  of  coal.  Since 
buying  it  I  have  been  able,  by  making 
a  quick  run,  to  reach  an  investment 
in  land  before  the  other  fellow  got 
there,  and  thereby  made  nearly 
$2,000.  The  car  cost  me,  second- 
hand, $450.  Has  it  paid?  Subtract, 
then  add  the  pleasure  derived  by  the 
family  in  runs  to  town,  to  church, 
to  Chautauqua,  etc.,  and  the  answer 
is  plain. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  I  bought  a 
good  grade  of  canvas  and  my  wife 
and  I  made  a  cover  large  enough  to 
envelop  the  auto  with  the  top  raised. 
This  cover  is  used  when  the  car 
stands  out  over  night  if  caught  at  the 
Chautauqua  in  rainy  weather,  or  when 
it  is  in  the  garage  for  any  length  of 
time.  Thus  the  auto  is  kept  looking 
like  new,  and  many  times  I  have  been 
asked  if  I  have  not  recently  cleaned 
and  painted  it.        E.  A.  THOMAS. 

Rock  Co. 


GOOD  CAKE  IS  ECONOMY 

(Second  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  owned 
a  touring  car  for  the  past  seven 
months.  It  had  been  driven  4,000 
miles  before  I  bought  it  and  I  have 
driven  it  about  6,000  miles  since. 
Formerly  it  had  very  rough  usage, 
but  I  gave  it  good  care  and  no  one 
else  ever  drives  it  now.  It  has  done 
hard  work  over  bad  roads  and  with 
heavy  loads,  and  has  not  needed  re- 
pairs yet.  On  rainy  days  when  it  is 
too  wet  to  work  outside  you  will  find 
me  in  the  garage  looking  over  my 
car,  testing  the  engine  and  putting 
a  bit  of  oil  around  the  spark  plugs 
or  wherever  needed. 

If  I  find  any  tendency  to  leak  com- 
pression I  make  a  thorough  mixture 
of  one-half  white  lead  and  one-half 
graphite,  and  after  unscrewing  the 
spark  plug  I  fill  the  threads  of  the 
screw  with  this  mixture,  as  well  as 
the  threads  in  the  cylinder  head  into 


which  the  plug  screws.     Then  I 
"'     screw  in  the  plug,  leaving  it  for 
a  few  minutes  to  set  before  run- 
ning the  engine.    In  this  way  I 
have  always  been  able  to  stop  all 
leaks  in  any  part  of  the  engine. 
Testing  the  Spark 
I  then  start  the  engine  and  see  if 
it  runs  evenly  at  all  speeds  without 
pounding  or  missing    an  explosion. 
At  times,  if  you  will  put  on  the  brake 
and  make  the  engine  pull,  you  will 
notice  that  one  cylinder  doesn't  give 
as  loud  an  explosion   as   the  other 
three.     This  is  because  one  of  the 
plugs    doesn't   fire  as  it   should,  or 
perhaps  there  is  a  short  circuit  in 
the  wire  somewhere. 

This  can  be  found  by  disconnecting 
one  wire  at  a  time  from  the  plug, 
then  start  the  engine  on  three 
cylinders  and  hold  this  wire  near  to 
the  plug  from  which  it  was  taken, 
drawing  it  away  repeatedly  to  see  if 
it  has  a  good  spark  and  how  far  it 
will  jump.  Continue  in  this  way 
until  you  have  tried  all  of  them.  If 
you  find  one  that  does  not  give  as 
strong  a  spark  as  the  rest,  change  the 
plug,  putting  one  of  those  already 
tested  in  its  place. 

If  the  second  plug  gives  a  good 
spark  you  may  know  that  the  original 
plug  was  defective;  if  it  does  not  give 
a  good  spark,  the  trouble  is  probably 
in  the  wiring,  though  if  dash  coils  are 
used  it  may  be  located  there.  In  that 
case  change  them  by  substituting  one 
that  is  known  to  be  all  right  for  the 
one  that  is  out  of  order,  then  try  the 
spark  again.  In  this  manner  I  have 
always  been  able  to  locate  the  trouble. 
Look  Up 

It  is  well  to  get  under  your  car, 
lie  on  your  back,  and  look  at  every 
working  part  to  see  if  there  isn't 
some  burr  just  about  ready  to  come 
off.  If  anything  of  that  kind  should 
happen  when  on  the  road  it  would 
cause  much  trouble  and  perhaps  an 
accident.  I  have  found  them  loose 
on  my  car  a  great  many  times,  and 
had  I  not  discovered  the  danger  when 
I  did  they  would  have  caused  serious 
break-downs. 

And  break-downs  mean  repair  bills 
— and  the  man  that  has  those  is  the 
man  that  doesn't  spend  his  spare 
time  in  the  garage  inspecting  his  car. 
For  the  same  reason  he  doesn't  know 
how  to  put  the  repair  on  when  he 
gets  it,  and  either  must  waste  a  large 
amount  of  time  puttering  with  it — 
just  when  he  is  most  anxious  to  use 
the  car — or  pay  the  repair  man  more 
than  it  cost  in  the  first  place.  Had 
he  spent  one  hour  a  week  on  his 
back  under  the  car  he  could  have 
avoided  all  this  disappointment  and 
expense. 

The  same  is  true  of  tire  troubles, 
which  can  usually  be  prevented  by 
looking  over  the  tires  carefully  every 
few  days  when  in  use.    If  there  is 
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a  weak  place  that  looks  as  though  it 
might  cause  a  blow-out  before  long, 
I  take  the  tire  off  and  put  in  a  blow- 
out patch;  or  a  re-liner  is  a  fine  thing 
to  use  when  the  casing  is  worn,  and 
this  with  a  blow-out  patch  over  the 
outside  will  make  it  almost  as  good 
as  a  new  tire  and  affords  a  wonderful 
discount  on  tire  expense. 

In  manipulating  the  spark  and 
throttle  I  always  try  to  advance  the 
spark  all  it  will  stand  without  ham- 
mering. If  possible  I  give  the  car  a 
run  for  a  hill — providing  there's  no 
ditch  or  culvert  at  the  bottom.  Never 
drive  a  car  slowly  until  the  foot  of 
the  hill  is  reached  and  then  try  to 
pick  up  speed  while  mounting  it,  for 
that  is  a  strain  on  any  engine  and 
will  soon  ruin  it.  The  spark  should 
not  be  advanced  so  much  on  a  hard 
pull  or  when  going  up  hill  as  it  is  on 
the  level.  I  save  a  great  amount  of 
gasoline  by  advancing  the  spark 
when  the  engine  is  not  working 
hard,  but  even  then  it  can  be  ad- 
vanced too  much. 

Saves  Time  aud  Money 

I  have  found  the  auto  a  very  useful 
machine  on  the  farm;  it  saves  both 
time  and  money.  If  you  live  a  long 
way  from  town  it  takes  all  day  to  go 
to  town  and  back  with  a  team,  and 
that  means  one  day's  work  lost  in 
the  field.  And  it  doesn't  take  many 
such  days  in  harvest  time  to  knock 
one  out  of  the  price  of  a  medium- 
priced  car.  If  your  binder  breaks 
down  and  you  have  to  go  to  town 
for  repairs,  you  can  make  the  trip  in 
one-tenth  the  time  it  would  take 
with  a  team.  Besides,  it  gives  pleas- 
ure to  the  whole  family.  There  is 
nothing  like  an  automobile  for  keep- 
ing the  boys  on  the  farm. 

Everything  considered,  I  cannot 
see  that  there  is  any  more  profitable 
investment.  My  neighbor  told  me 
the  other  day  that  he  didn't  think 
he  could  farm  any  more  if  he  had 
to  do  without  a  car,  and  said  he  be- 
lieved that  in  a  few  years  people 
wouldn't  live  on  a  farm  without  one. 
And  I  feel  the  same  way  about  it;  I 
surely  would  not  do  without  a  car, 
no  matter  what  my  business. 

Boone  Co.         S.  W.  STRETTER. 


A  Few  of  the  Hundreds  of  Farmers'  Autos  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1912 


TROUBLES  FEW  WITH  GOOD  CAB 

(Third  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  driving  a 
good  car  the  engine  troubles  will  be 
few  and  far  between.  When  the 
engine  commences  to  pound,  the 
cause  should  be  located  and  removed 
at  once;  for  pounding  is  very  de- 
structive to  the  engine.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  pounding  are  loose  bear- 
ings, spark  too  far  advanced,  too 
rich  a  mixture,  and  carbon  deposits. 

To  keep  the  engine  free  from  car- 
bon I  put  about  one-quarter  of  a  pint 
of  kerosene  in  each  cylinder  about 
every  2,000  miles  the  car  is  run  and 
let  it  stand  awhile.  This  loosens  the 
carbon  so  that  it  is  blown  out  at  the 
exhaust  when  the  engine  runs  again. 
The  valve  seats  should  be  cleaned 
with  gasoline  and  ground  with  emery 
dust  or  a  valve-grinding  compound 
whenever  necessary.  Sometimes  the 
motor  will  stop  as  a  result  of  some 
foreign  substance  lodged  in  the  car- 
buretor; flushing  the  carburetor  and 
racing  the  motor  will  usually  draw 
it  out  by  suction. 


Most  cars  are  equipped  with  mag- 
netos, which  very  seldom  give 
trouble.  Keep  the  platinum  points 
in  the  timer  from  becoming  pitted  by 
smoothing  them  with  a  file  or  emery 
paper,  also  keep  them  closely  ad- 
justed, and  the  magneto  should  not 
cause  any  annoyance.  The  current 
from  a  magneto  is  so  hot  that  spark 
plugs  will  not  need  cleaning  very 
often,  but  they  will  burn  out  until 
the  points  are  too  far  apart;  there 
should  be  just  a  trifle  over  one-sixty- 
fourth  of  an  inch  between  them. 

Drive  With  Care 

Always  use  a  high  grade  of  oil, 
as  poor  oil  leaves  a  large  deposit  of 
carbon  and  fouls  the  engine  quickly. 
In  driving  a  car  keep  the  spark  lever 
advanced  far  enough  to  get  all  the 
power,  but  never  advance  it  far 
enough  to  cause  knocking.  When 
traveling  over  hilly  roads,  if  they  are 
smooth,  the  driver  should  take  a  run 
fc?r  the  hills  that  are  too  steep  to  be 
made  easily  on  "high."  Avoid  run- 
ning in  the  gears  when  you  can 
readily  go  on  high  speed;  though  of 
course  it  does  not  pay  to  pull  an 
engine  too  hard  when  adjusted  to 
run  slow. 

Tires  are  the  greatest  expe*nse 
encountered  in  owning  a  car.  Every 
car  should  have  a  tire  gauge  in  the 
tool  kit,  and  the  tires  should  be  kept 
inflated  according  to  the  table  on  the 
gauge.  The  careful  use  of  clutch  and 
brakes  to  prevent  slipping  of  wheels, 
the  slow  turning  of  corners,  and 
similar  precautions,  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  tires  last.  A  weak 
casing  can  be  used  for  a  long  time 
by  relining  it  with  a  good  re-liner, 
which  should  be  cemented  to  the 
casing.  Punctures  in  the  inner  tubes 
can  be  very  easily  repaired  by  means 
of  a  small  gasoline  vulcanizer.  Tire 
chalk  should  be  used  in  the  casing  to 
prevent  heat  and  rotting  of  the  tube. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  a  car 
can  learn  to  run  and  care  for  it.  We 
use  ours  for  almost  everything — 
hauling  apples  to  market,  going  after 
repairs  for  machines  when  in  the 
harvest  field,  taking  pleasure  rides, 
and  for  trips  of  all  kinds  not  exceed- 
ing 1,800  miles.  Just  to  show  what 
a  car  can  do:  I  pulled  a  load  of 
sand  up  a  hill  that  was  so  steep 
people  were  using  four  horses  to  pull 


a  load.  I  think  money  can  be  in- 
vested in  things  that  will  bring 
greater  returns  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  I  think  it  cannot  be  invested  in 
anything  that  will  give  more  satis- 
faction, enjoyment  and  solid  comfort 
than  an  automobile. 
Gage  Co.  A.  N.  FRANTZ. 


KNOW  TOCB  CAB 

(Fourth  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  If  you  are 
the  owner  of  an  auto,  your  first  pre- 
caution to  keep  it  in  first-class  con- 
dition is  to  secure  a  shed  free  from 
moisture.  Then  try  to  find  an  auto 
cover  that  is  dust-proof.  Do  not  use 
the  car  when  the  roads  are  not  in 
fairly  good  condition,  for  that  harms 
it.  If,  when  traveling,  you  notice  an 
unusual  noise,  stop  the  machine  at 
once  and  locate  the  trouble.  Never 
race  with  other  cars.  It  is  a  sign 
of  bad  judgment  and  your  engine 
will  consequently  suffer  for  it.  Do 
not  allow  the  car  to  stand  in  cold 
weather  with  pure  water  in  the  circu- 
lating system.  It  may  freeze  and 
burst  something. 

In  ascending  steep  hills  that  re- 
quire a  change  of  speed,  do  not  con- 
tinue on  the  high  speed  to  the  very 
last  throb  of  the  engine,  but  change 
to  low  in  ample  time  to  avoid  strain- 
ing the  engine  and  transmission 
gear.  Do  not  run  rapidly  over  rough 
roads;  think  of  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  entire  car!  Once  a  week 
inject  a  spoonful  of  kerosene  into 
each  cylinder  while  the  engine  is  still 
warm — with  the  switch  off — and  turn 
the  engine  over  vigorously  a  few 
times;  this  will  keep  the  cylinders 
free  from  carbon  deposits. 

In  starting  the  auto  let  the  clutch 
pass  into  engagement  gently.  A  car 
that  starts  with  a  jerk  indicates  an 
incompetent  driver.  Driving  around 
corners  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  quick 
appliance  of  brakes,  are  very  in- 
jurious to  tires.  Never  run  on  a  soft 
or  flat  tire;  stop  at  once  and  either 
replace  the  punctured  inner  tube  or 
patch  the  puncture.  Keep  the  tires 
free  from  oil,  grease  and  gasoline, 
which  destroy  rubber. 

Few  Difficulties 

So  far  I  have  encountered  only 
two  difficulties  with  my  machine. 
The  first    was  in    learning    how  to 


start  it  in  zero  weather.  But  I  soon 
overcame  that  by  injecting  a  few 
drops  of  gasoline  into  each  cylinder, 
and  after  a  few  turns  of  the  engine 
it  started  readily.  The  other  trouble 
was  located  in  the  carburetor.  I  had 
to  take  it  apart  finally  and  found  a 
lump  of  dirt  in  the  gasoline  passage. 
When  the '  carburetor  was  replaced, 
everything  worked  all  right. 

If  your  tires  have  large  cuts  in 
the  casings,  vulcanize  them.  Mend 
small  cuts  with  a  good  air-curing 
cement.  Engine  and  tire  troubles 
can  be  avoided  by  not  straining  the 
engine  too  much  and  by  driving  the 
machine  at  a  moderate  speed  at  all 
times,  particularly  when  traveling 
over  rough  roads. 

To  manipulate  the  spark  and 
throttle  properly  is  a  question  of 
considerable  difficulty.  My  idea  is 
this:  If  traveling  on  level  roads,  a 
high  spark  and  fairly  high  throttle 
will  save  much  gasoline.  In  travel- 
ing on  hilly  roads,  a  low  spark  and 
high  throttle  give  good  results.  In 
going  down  a  grade,  lower  both 
spark  and  throttle  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  disengage  the  clutch;  this 
will  save  a  large  amount  of  gasoline. 
By  practicing  this  method  I  use 
one  gallon  of  gasoline  in  traveling 
eighteen  miles  with  a  thirty-two 
horsepower  machine. 

Good  Investment 

In  my  estimation  an  automobile  is 
a  very  profitable  investment  on  the 
farm.  Mine  pumps  the  water,  turns 
the  separator,  the  washing  machine, 
and  other  general  machinery,.  On 
the  average  it  does  as  much  work 
for  me  as  a  gasoline  engine  would 
do.  An  auto  is  also  a  time-saver  for 
a  farmer  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
man.  He  can  transact  his  business 
much  more  quickly  than  without  it 
and  thereby  save  much  valuable 
time,  especially  during  the  busy 
spring  and  harvest  months. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  almost 
every  cause  of  trouble  with  an  auto 
is  as  a  rule  the  result  of  negligence 
or  inexperience.  Know  your  car  and 
learn  to  be  reasonable  with  it.  You 
will  find  that  while  it  will  bear  with 
many  of  your  own  shortcomings,  it 
will  give  far  better  service  if  properly 
cared  for. 

LEANDER  FANGMANN. 
Platte  Co. 


EATS  NOTHING  WHEN  IDLE 

(Fifth  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  found 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  an  auto  in 
shipshape  is  to  repair  it  before  it 
breaks;  in  other  words,  look  it  over 
quite  often  before  starting  out  with 
an  eye  to  possible  defects,  such  as 
loose  burrs  or  connections,  worn, 
cracked  or  weakened  parts,  excessive 
dirt  or  carbon  deposits. 

Occasionally  remove  the  carbon 
from  inside  the  cylinder  head  and 
top  of  piston.  A  dull  knock  or  loss 
of  power  will  often  indicate  a  need 
of  the  above  remedy.  About  twice  a 
year  drain  the  crank  case  and  flush 
with  kerosene.  If,  when  putting  the 
car  away  for  the  night  and  while  the 
engine  is  yet  warm,  you  remove  the 
spark  plugs,  pour  about  a  teaspoonful 
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Report  of  Chicago  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Credits 


The  first  national  conference  on 
marketing  and  farm  credits  was 
called  to  allow  earnest  men  to  get 
their  heads  together,  but  on  one 
occasion  during  the  three  days  they 
got  their  feet  together  as  well — 
under  dining  tables.  This  was  at  a 
luncheon  and  roundtable  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Wednesday  at  noon. 
A  very  satisfactory  "feed"  was  fol- 
lowed with  a  discussion  by  selected 
speakers  of  the  question,  "Why  is 
the  Farmer  not  Effectively  Organ- 
ized?" The  toastmaster  was  Presi- 
3ent  Harry  Pratt  Judson  of  Chicago 
University. 

Professor  C.  W.  Thompson  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  a  specialist 
n  rural  economics,  was  the  first 
speaker.  The  blighting  effect  of  the 
premature  promotion  of  farmers' 
companies,  said  he,  is  one  of  the 
jrime  reasons  why  farmers  are  not 
low  more  effectively  organized.  Co- 
>peration  has  received  a  severe 
>ackset  because  so.  many  farmers' 
irganizations,  promoted  by  men  with 
;omething  to  sell,  have  been  cheated. 
Another  reason  is  that  too  often 
armers'  companies  have  not  been 
;ruly  co-operative;  they  have  been 
l  combination  of  dollars  instead  of 
nen,  designed  to  make  profits  instead 
•f  helping  their  members. 

Man  Instead  of  Dollar 

The  man  rather  than  the  dollar 
hould  be  the  center  of  co-operative 
.ctivity.  Give  each  member  one  vote 
egardless  of  the  amount  of  stock  he 
>wns,  and  divide  surplus  on  the  basis 
if  trade.  Co-operation  must  begin 
vith  small  things,  and  then  evolve, 
'rofessor  Thompson  emphasized  the 
loint  that  economic  interest  is  the 
uly  thing  that  will  hold  farmers  to- 
other, mutual  economic  interests, 
le  referred  to  Denmark  to  substanti- 
ve his  statement.  In  that  country 
he  egg  men,  the  dairymen,  the  pig 
rowers,  and  so  on,  are  each  organ- 
sed  into  separate  companies,  bound 
ogether  by  a  common  interest. 

Other  essentials  of  successful  co- 
peration  enumerated  by  Professor 
'hompson  were  these:  The  building 
p  of  a  reserve  to  cover  losses. 
<oyalty  enough  among  the  members 
a  forego  dividends  for  a  time  in 
rder  to  place  the  company  on  its 
3«t.  Full  publicity  among  the  mem- 
ers  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  company 
3  forestall  suspicion.  Thorough 
upervision  of  the  management  to 
void  careless,  wasteful  or  dishonest 
lethods. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Van  Pelt,  asssciate  editor 
f  Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer,  gave  the 
allowing  reasons  Why,  in  his  opinion, 
irmers  are  not  effectively  organized: 
.ack  of  necessity,  lack  of  knowledge, 
ick  of  leadership,  speculation  in 
ind,  graft  and  commercialism, 
'armers  have  been  too  irosperous  to 
3el  the  need  of  «o-ope*rating,  said 
e.  The  land-owning  farmer,  though 
e  may  not  be  making  "interest"  on 
is  investment,  counting  the  sale 
alue  of  the  land,  has  been  doing 
ery  well.  Then,  too  many  farmers 
o  not  know  what  true  co-operation  is. 

Co-operation  sometimes  fails  be- 
ause  of  jealousy  within  the  organ- 
sation,  resulting  in  factions  and 
ital  divisions.  In  a  northern  Iowa 
reamery  one  faction  purchased  a 
ream  ripener  at  a  cost  of  about 
300.  Soon  afterward  the  other  fac- 
ion  secured  control  and  refused  to 
ay  for  the  new  machine.  As  a  con- 
equence  a  valuable  creamery  plant 
'as  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  for  $900. 
The  Shifting  Fanner 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  urged  that  the  specu- 
itive  instinct,  which  causes  farmers 
o  keep  shifting  about,  interferes 
eriously  with  organization  among 
armers.  "You  can't  have  co-opera- 
ion  among  nomadic  farmers,"  was 
he  way  he  put  it.  Unfair  competi- 
ion  by  private  corporations,  such  as 
ine  elevator  companies  and  cen- 
I'alized  creameries,  also  discourages 
o-operation.  This  needs  to  be  met 
nth  strict  laws,  said  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Lack  of  business  experience  was 
he  reason  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Page, 
ommissioner  of  agriculture  for 
Arkansas,  why  farmers  are  not  effec- 
ively  organized.  He  proposed  that 
armers  should  join  hands  with  busi- 
ness men,  the  latter  to  furnish  the 
lecessary  business  experience.  This 
lotion  received  scant  applause  from 
he  farmers  present. 


By  L.  S.  HERRON 

IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  II 


Professor  G.  I.  Christie,  superin- 
tendent of  fanners'  institutes  for 
Indiana,  thought  farmers  were  being 
slandered  through  the  assumption 
that  they  could  not  be  organized 
effectively.  Farmers  have  become 
disgusted,  said  he,  because  they  have 
so  often  been  cheated  by  designing 
promoters  of  horse  companies  and 
creamery  concerns;  that's  why  it  is 
so  difficult  to  organize  them  now. 
But  they  can  be  organized  rapidly 
enough,  he  was  sure,  when  presented 
with  a  fair  proposition. 

Another  speaker,  with  unlimited 
faith  in  the  ability  of  farmers  to 
organize  was  Judge  Lindsey  of  Texas, 
a  member  of  the  rural  life  commis- 
sion in  that  state.  That  they  don't 
organize  more  rapidly  is  because  they 
don't  have  the  habit.  Men  change 
their  habits  slowly,  whether  farmers 
or  city  folks.  City  folks  themselves 
could  be  criticised,  thought  Judge 
Lindsey,  for  not  organizing  and 
reaching  out  .a  hand  to  the  farmer 
for  his  products. 

The  roundtable  lasted  until  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as 
it  closed  the  delegates  assembled  in 
the  regular  convention  hall  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  regular  program.  The 
general  subject  for  the  afternoon  was 
state  and  government  aid  in  market- 
ing farm  products.  Two  addresses 
delivered  in  the  forenoon  of  Wednes- 
day are  reported  here  because  they 
come  under  the  above  subject. 
State  Help  In  Marketing 
One  was  by  Professor  H.  S.  Mo- 
berly  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
who  described  briefly  the  method  by 
which  his  institution  helps  the 
farmers  of  that  state  to  dispose  of 
their  crops.  The  university  helps  to 
grade  the  products,  to  make  up  car- 
loads, and  to  find  a  suitable  mar1-  t 
especially  for  the  perishable  st^g. 
Contributions  are  solicited  fiom 
business  men  in  the  towns  to  raise 
funds  to  finance  farmers  that  wish 
to  hold  their  cotton  for  a  time. 

Someone  in  the  audience  suggested 
that  organization  for  marketing  ought 
to  spring  from "  the  farmers  them- 
selves, and  that  business  men  did 
not  help  farmers  from  unselfish 
motives.  Professor  Moberly  replied 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the 
farmers  of  his  state  to  go  into  a 
movement  that  cost  them  money  at 
the  outset.  The  business  men  would 
help,  and  they  were  allowed  to  do 
so.  He  said  the  Farmers'  Union,  of 
which  he  is  state  president  for  Ar- 
kansas, failed  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  business  men,  and  while 
his  heart  was  full  of  sort  spots,  yet 
he  was  working  along  the  present 
lines  because  it  was  very  much 
better  than  doing  nothing. 

The  other  address  delivered  Wed- 
nesday forenoon  that  fits  into  this 
division  of  the  subject  was  that  of 
Congressman  Hatton  W.  Summers  of 
Texas,  on  "What  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Should  Do."  Mr.  Summers 
backed  up  and  took  a  running  start 
for  his  main  point  by  showing  why 
farmers  and  farmers'  sons  move  to 
town.  They  are  drawn  by  superior 
opportunity,  the  factor  that  has  con- 
trolled emigration  in  every  age  of 
the  world.  The  exodus  from  the  farm 
has  gone  so  far  that  scarcity  casts  a 
shadow  of  hunger  across  the  country, 
causing  high  prices. 

Penalty  for  Big  Crops 
The  exodus  from  the  country  is  not 
a  cause  but  an  effect,  said  the 
speaker.  The  farmer  does  not  trade 
on  fair  conditions.  He  takes  what  he 
can  get  for  his  produce  and  pays 
what  he  must  for  that  which  he  buys. 
Surplus  production,  when  there  is  a 
surplus,  is  carried  by  speculators, 
and  not  by  farmers  as  it  used  to  be. 
When  there  is  any  considerable  sur- 
plus in  any  line  it  stops  competitive 
bidding  among  buyers  and  a  slump 
in  price  occurs.  For  that  reason  a 
small  crop  often  sells  for  more 
money  than  a  large  crop.  Such  a 
situation  fills  the  farm  boy  with  dis- 
gust and  he  gives  up  and  goes  to 
tfown. 

There  must  be  a  means  of  dividing 
the  benefits  of  a  large  crop  between 
producers  and  consumers.  Farmers 
should  not  be  penalized  for  produc- 


ing large  crops,  as  they  are  now. 
Mr.  Summers  did  not  fully  develop 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  thoughts 
presented  in  his  address  would 
naturally  lead  him,  namely,  that 
farmers  should  hold  the  surplus  of 
any  crop  and  keep  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  speculators. 

The  government,  said  Mr.  Summers, 
is  organized  to  do  what  the  people 
cannot  do  for  themselves  acting  alone 
or  in  small  groups.  Since  the  whole 
question  of  markets  and  marketing  is 
so  large,  he  favored  a  strong  bureau 
of  markets  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  subject  and  supply 
information  to  farmers.  That  was 
his  conclusion  as  to  what  the  govern- 
ment should  do. 

On  this  subject  of  government  aid 
in  marketing  Professor  W.  J.  Spill- 
man,  of  the  office  of  farm  manage- 
ment, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  threw  a  bomb  into  the 
camp  of  co-operators.  He  maintained 
that  it  was  a  law  of  economics  that 
in  all  industries  where  competition 
is  free  and  open,  returns,  after  pay- 
ing interest,  rent  and  other  fixed 
charges,  are  reduced  to  bare  wages 
for  the  labor  performed.  Farming 
he  classed  as  a  thoroughly  competi- 
tive industry. 

Must  Control  Output 
From  these  premises  he  argued 
that  increasing  the  price  of  a  product 
through  co-operation  would  not  per- 
manently increase  rewards  to  pro- 
ducers. The  first  effect  would  be  to 
increase  the  returns,  but  this  would 
he  followed  shortly  by  an  increase 
in  production  caused  by  other  pro- 
ducers going  into  the  industry, 
attracted  by  the  favorable  returns. 
That  would  lower  rewards  again  to 
the  bare  cost  of  production. 

The  citrus  growers  of  California, 
said  Professor  Spillman,  have  in- 
creased their  reward  through  effective 
co-operation  in  selling  oranges  and 
lemons,  but  when  all  the  young 
citrus  groves  —  planted  because  of 
the  stimulus"  given  the  industry  by 
co-operative  marketing  —  come  into 
bearing,  production  will  be  so  great 
that  returns  will  drop  to  the  bare  cost 
of  production,  and  perhaps  lower. 

The  only  way,  said  he,  that  farmers 
can  permanently  increase  their  re- 
ward is  to  regulate  the  output,  and 
thus  prevent  the  increase  of  supply 
that  always  follows  better  prices.  In 
part  this  could  be  done  by  regulating 
the  acreage,  although  variations  in 
seasons  would  interfere  with  accurate 
control.  Professor  Spillman  urged 
that  the  new  division  of  markets, 
already  established  in  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  gathering  statistics  each 
year  to  show  the  probable  acreage 
of  each  crop  to  be  planted,  so  that 
farmers  could  govern  their  output 
more  intelligently. 

What  About  Trust  Laws? 
An  Oklahoma  delegate  gained  the 
floor  to  combat  what  he  called  Pro- 
fessor Spillman's  theory.  If  prices 
of  only  a  few  commodities  were  in- 
creased by  co-operation,  then  the 
theory  might  hold;  but  how  could  it 
hold  if  wheat  growers,  cattlemen, 
dairymen  and  all  were  organized  for 
co-operation?  Where  would  the  new 
producers  in  any  given  line  come 
from  if  there  was  no  incentive  to 
desert  one  line  of  production  for 
another? 

Professor  Spillman  replied  that 
unless  there  was  control  the  men  in 
each  industry  would  put  forth  enough 
additional  effort  in  production  under 
the  stimulus  of  better  prices  to  slump 
the  market.  By  way  of  reproof  to 
the  skeptical  delegate  Professor  Spill- 
man said:  "Don't  call  it  a  theory; 
it  is  a  law." 

"Would  not  the  farmers  be  laying 
themselves  liable  to  prosecution  under 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  if  they 
set  out  to  control  the  output  of 
products?"  was  a  question  put  at 
Professor  Spillman  from  the  floor. 
"I  do  not  represent  the  department  of 
justice,  and  cannot  say,"  was  his 
reply. 

This  address  set  everybody  to 
thinking  and  talking.  The  majority 
of  the  delegates,  however,  did  not 


appear  to  agree  with  the  proposition 
either  as  a  "law"  or  a  "theory." 
Experience  Meeting 

Repeatedly  during  the  first  two 
days  of  the  conference  representa- 
tives of  various  farmers'  organiza- 
tions attempted  to  gain  the  floor  to 
tell  what  their  respective  organiza- 
tions were  doing;  but  the  regular 
program  was  too  crowded  to  give 
them  time.  To  give  these  persons  a 
chance  to  tell  their  stories,  and  the 
delegates  a  chance  to  hear  them,  a 
special  session  was  held  Wednesday 
evening,  devoted  exclusively  to  re- 
ports from  farmers'  organizations 

Representatives  of  each  described 
the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  the 
Grange  and  the  American  Society  of 
Equity.  The  reports  from  these 
national  organizations  were  general 
in  nature.  Several  local  co-operative 
organizations  were  represented,  from 
which  the  reports  were  more  specific. 

The  secretary  of  the  Chicago  milk 
producers'  association  told  of  the 
recent  victory  of  the  dairymen  near 
Chicago  in  pushing  the  price  of  milk 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  hundred- 
weight. A  consumer  in  the  audience 
asked  how  that  would  benefit  the 
people  of  Chicago,  since  the  dairy- 
men had  simply  boosted  the  price  of 
milk  without  eliminating  any  middle- 
men. The  dairymen's  representative 
replied  that  it  was  up  to  the  con- 
sumers to  organize  at  their  end  of 
the  line. 

Other  co-operative  organizations 
both  of  producers  and  consumers, 
were  heard  from  briefly.  Those 
papers  that  have  reported  the  con- 
ference as  a  riot  of  theory  surely 
missed  this  meeting.  Because  every 
address  was  a  report  of  actual  ac- 
complishment it  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sessions  of  the  entire 
conference. 

Co-operative  Finance 

Thursday,  the  last  day  of  the  con- 
ference, was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  farm  credits.  "Co-Operative 
Finance,"  by  Mr.  Herbert  Myrick  of 
Massachusetts,  was  the  first  subject 
on  the  printed  list.  Mr.  Myrick  was 
not  present,  but  he  sent  his  paper 
to  be  read.  He  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  better  rural  credit  facilities, 
but  denied  that  the  farmer  needed 
any  other  help  than  the  lawful  priv- 
ilege to  do  his  own  banking. 

He  divided  rural  credits  into  two 
parts,  the  co-operative  banks  proper, 
and  co-operative  land-mortgage  so- 
cieties. The  first  of  these  should  be 
organized  like  any  co-operative  con- 
cern. The  shares  of  stock  should  be 
small,  each  member  should  have  only 
one  vote,  and  there  should  be  no  at- 
tempt to  make  profits.  This  is  the 
plan  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Ger- 
many, described  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  for  February  12,  1913.  Mr. 
Myrick  called  them  "help-each-other" 
banks. 

The  scheme  of  land-mortgage  so- 
cieties proposed  by  Mr.  Myrick  was 
in  principle  the  same  as  that  of  the 
German  Landschaften.  The  farmers 
organize  a  society  that  takes  mort- 
gages on  the  land  of  its  members, 
and  upon  these  mortgages  issues 
bonds  of  varying  denominations. 
The  bonds  sell  in  the  general  market 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  bonds  creates 
a  revolving  loan  fund.  The  mort- 
gages are  drawn  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  with  equal  annual  or  semi- 
annual payments,  covering  the  inter- 
est and  a  small  amount  of  the 
principal.  Mr.  Myrick  advocated  the 
enactment  of  national  and  state  laws 
permitting  farmers  to  engage  in  these 
banking  activities  for  themselves. 
European  Banking 

The  second  address  of  the  morning 
was  by  Mr.  George  Woodruff,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank, 
Joliet,  Illinois,  on  the  subject,  "Euro- 
pean Systems  of  Farm  Credit."  Mr. 
Woodruff  gave  a  remarkably  true 
and  lucid  description  of  European 
banking  systems,  dividing  them  into 
institutions  for  long-term  mortgage 
loans,  and  short-term  personal  loans. 

Under  land-mortgage  banks  he  dis- 
cussed the  Credit  Foncier  of  France 
and  the  Landschaften  of  Germany. 
Mr.  Woodruff  showed  partiality  for 
the  Credit  Foncier,  a  creature  of  the 
government,     than     for     the  inde- 

(Contlnued    to    Page  534) 
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The  modern  motor  car  has  become 
perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  fur- 
ther improvement  must  be  in  mat- 
ters of  detail  only  and  not  in  altera- 
tion of  essential  parts  or  principles. 
It  has  been  so  widely  adopted,  and 
is  used  in  so  many  ways  that  even 
the  most  conservative  must  admit 
that  the  automobile  has  ceased  to  be 
an  experiment;  it  is  a  reliable  method 
of  transportation  that  has  demon- 
strated its  worth  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  gasoline  car  is  now  used  al- 
most universally,  and  consequently 
steam  vehicles  and  conveyances  pro- 
pelled by  electric  power  have  been 
placed  in  the  back  ground.  The  gas- 
oline car  has  such  obvious  advantages, 
and  is  so  economical  to  maintain,  that 
the  reasons  for  its  popularity  are  ap- 
parent. Among  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  gasoline  car  may  be  men- 
tioned these:  The  large  range  of 
choice  because  of  the  number  of  types 
available  on  the  market;  the  capa- 
bility of  running  long  distances  with- 
out replenishing  supplies;  wide  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  regarding  its 

Valve    Arrangement    in  Automobile 
Engines 
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Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


construction;  no  gauges  to  watch,  and 
practically   automatic  operation. 

The  disadvantages  sometimes  cited 
are  an  occasional  unpleasant  exhaust, 
the  necessity  for  hand  starting  of  the 
engine  (at  the  present  time  largely 
eliminated  by  self-starting  mechan- 
isms), and  shifting-change  speed 
gearing  when  road  conditions  demand 
maximum  engine  power. 

The  steam  car  has  its  advocates  be- 
cause it  possesses  important  advan- 
tages in  that  it  has  a  good  range  of 
power  which  can  be  easily  controlled, 
it  is  quiet  in  its  action,  has  freedom 
from  vibration  and  simple  means  of 
control.  The  electric  car  at  present 
is  out  of  the  question  for  the  farmer, 
since  it  can  be  used  only  in  the  city, 
where  batteries  may  be  charged. 

In  discussing  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  different  types  of  con- 
struction, therefore,  space  will  be 
given  to  gas  cars  only. 

Number  of  Cylinders 

One,  two  and  three-cylinder  verti- 
cal engines  of  the  four-cycle  type, 
and  those  having  horizontal  cylinders, 
have  been  displaced  by  modern  four 
and  six-cylinder  vertical  engines,  the 
four-cylinder  motor  now  being  used, 
even  in  the  cheapest  cars,  which  were 
formerly  equipped  with  power  plants 
of  one  or  two  cylinders.  The  verti- 
cal engine  is  used  instead  of  the  hori- 
zontal type,  because  the  thrust  exerted 
by  the  piston  can  be  carried  on  the 
main  frame  rather  than  by  bolts,  as 
is  the  case  in  horizontal  construc- 
tion. Then,  too,  the  vertical  construc- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  place  the 
engine  under  the  hood  of  the  car, 
where  it  rightly  belongs. 

The  vibration  is  reduced,  and  a 
much  steadier  turning  effect  is  se- 
cured, by  using  the  four  and  six- 
cylinder  motor.  This  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  drive  the  car  much  more  slowly 
and  gracefully.  The  noise  due  to  the 
exhaust  is  also  lessened,  since  the 
smaller  cylinders  do  not  make  so 
much  noise  as  the  larger  cylinders 
that  are  necessary  when  a  smaller 
number  is  employed. 

Ther.e  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  recently  among  automobile 
manufacturers  concerning  the  short 
and  long-stroke  motor,  but  it  seems 
that     the     short-stroke,  high-speed 
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motor  is  being  replaced  by  the  more 
efficient  and  enduring  moderate-speed 
type.  It  is  true  that  where  high  speed 
is  required  the  short  stroke  motor  is 
superior,  since  the  long  stroke  is  not 
capable  of  developing  high  speed  ex- 
cept by  gearing. 

By-  short-stroke  motor  is  meant  one 
in  which  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
is  about  the  same  as  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  the  stroke  sometimes  being 
one  and  one-half  or  one  and  three- 
quarter  times  as  great  as  the  dia- 
meter of  the  cylinder. 

Method  of  Casting  Cylinders 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  method  of  casting  the  cylinders 
of  the  motor.  Manufacturers  differ 
greatly  on  this  point.  At  the  present 
time  cars  can  be  bought  with  the  cyl- 
inders cast  separately,  in  pairs,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  six-cylinder  machine, 
cast  in  sets  of  three;  or  the  cylinders 
may  be  cast  in  one  piece,  that  is,  all 
four  or  six  cylinders  are  cast  to- 
gether. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  casting 
the  cylinders  in  one  piece  (called  en 
bloc),  are  compactness,  lightness, 
rigidity,  simplicity  of  water  piping, 
as  well  as  permitting  the  use  of  sim- 
ple forms  of  inlet  and  exhaust  mani- 
folds. The  light  weight  is  due  not 
only  to  reduction  of  the  cylinder 
mass,  but  because  the  en  bloc  con- 
struction permits  the  entire  motor  to 
be  lightened.  The  fact  that  all  cylin- 
ders are  cast  together  decreases  vi- 
bration, and,  as  the  construction  is 
very  rigid,  disalignment  of  working 
parts  is  practically  impossible.  The 
water  piping  is  much  simplified. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  casting  en 
bloc  is  that  if  for  any  reason  one  cyl- 
inder has  to  .be  replaced  it  is  necessary 
to  buy  all  the  cylinders  and  this  rea- 
son is  considered  sufficient  by  many 
manufacturers  to  warrant  them  in 
casting  their  cylinders  separately,  or 
in  pairs. 

Crank  Shaft  Design 

The  difference  of  cylinder  construc- 
tion has  an  effect  also  on  the  crank 
shaft  design.  If  the  cylinders  are 
cast  en  bloc,  it  is  evident  that  there 
can  be  but  two  bearings  on  the  crank 
shaft,  one  at  each  end;  if  the  cylin- 
ders are  cast  separately,  bearings  can 
be  placed  between  each  cylinder;  and 
if  they  are  cast  in  pairs,  bearings  for 
each  crank  can  be  placed  between 
each  pair  of  cylinders.  Obviously  the 
shaft  must  be  stroirger  and  stiffer  to 
withstand  the  stresses  imposed  if  only 
two  supporting  bearings  are  used, 
than  if  a  larger  number  are  employed. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  is  less  difficulty  in  securing 
alignment  with  a  lesser  number  of 
bearings.  On  the  other  hand  the 
greater  the  number  of  points  of  sup- 
port a  crank  shaft  has,  the  lighter 
the  webs  can  be  made  and  still  have 
requisite  strength.  There  are  mo- 
tors at  the  present  time  embodying  all 
these  types,  but  the  tendency  seems 
to  be  toward  the  en  bloc  motor,  or 


at  least  with  each  two  cylinders  cast 
together. 

Talve  Arrangement 

A  factor  having  material  bearing 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  is  the  location  of 
the  valves,  and  the  shape  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  which  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  placing  of  the  valves. 

The  fundamental  consideration  of 
valve  design  is  that  the  gases  be 
admitted  and  discharged  from  the 
cylinder  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  or- 
der that  the  speed  of  gas  flow  will 
not  be  hindered  and  produce  back 
pressure. 

If  the  inlet  passages  are  restricted, 
the  cylinders  will  not  fill  with  explo- 
sive mixture  promptly,  whereas  if  the 
exhaust  gases  are  not  fully  expelled, 
the  portion  of  the  inert  products  of 
combustion  retained  dilute  the  fresh 
charge,  making  it  slow-burning  and 
causing  lost  power  and  over-heating. 

The  different  ways  in  which  the 
valves  may  be  placed  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
method  outlined  in  Fig.  1  is  widely 
used,  and  because  of  its  shape  the 
cylinder  is  known  as  the  "T"  head 
form.  In  this  type  large  valves  can 
be  employed  and  a  well  balanced  and 
symmetrical  cylinder  casting  ob- 
tained. Two  independent  cam  shafts 
are  needed,  one  operating  inlet  valves, 
the  other  exhaust  members.  The 
valve-operating  mechanism  can  be 
very  simple  in  form  and  entirely  en- 
closed, which  lessens  the  noise  of  the 
motor.  However,  if  considered  from 
a  viewpoint  of  actual  heat  efficiency, 
A  is  theoretically  the  worst  form  of 
'c(ubustion  chamber. 

Other  Valve  Types 

The  motor  shown  in  Fig.  2  employs 
a  cylinder  of  the  "h"  type.  Both 
valves  are  placed  in  a  common  exten- 
sion from  the  combustion  chamber, 
and  being  placed  side  by  side,  both 
are  operated  from  a  common  earn 
shaft.  The  valves  may  be  easily  re- 
moved if  desired,  and  the  construc- 
tion is  fairly  good  from  the  viewpoint 
of  both  foundryman  and  machinist. 
The  chief  disadvantage  is  the  limited 
area  of  the  valves  and  the  loss  of 
heat  efficiency  due  to  the  pocket. 
This  form  of  combustion  chamber, 
however,  is  more  efficient  than  the 
"T"  head  construction,  though  with 
the  latter  the  use  of  larger  valves 
probably  compensates  for  the  greater 
heat  loss. 

The  method  outlined  in  Fig.  3  is 
one  that  has  been  widely  employed 
on  large  racing  motors,  where  ex- 
treme power  is  required,  as  well  as 
in  engines  constructed  for  regular 
service.  The  inclination  of  the  valve 
cages  permits  the  use  of  large  valves, 
and  these  open  directly  into  the  com- 
bustion chamber.  There  are  no 
pockets  to  retain  heat  or  dead  gases, 
and  free  intake  and  outlet  of  gas  is 
secured.  This  form  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
because  of  the  almost  ideal  form  of 
combustion  chamber. 


IN  COUNTRY  LANES 


Some  difficulty  is  experienced,  how- 
ever, with  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  3 
in  properly  water-jacketing  the  valve 
chamber,  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  necessary  if  the  engine  is  to 
have  high  power.  It  is  claimed  that 
valve-in-the-head  motors  are  more 
flexible  and  responsive  than  other 
forms,  but  the  construction  has  the 
disadvantage  in  that  the  valves  must 
be  opened  through  a  rather  compli- 
cated system  of  push  rods  and  rocker 
arms  instead  of  the  simpler,  direct 
plunger  that  can  be  used  with  either 
the  "T"  or  "L"  head  cylinder. 
Mounting  of  Power  Plant 

The  method  of  installing  the  power 
plant  varies  on  different  types  of  au- 
tomobiles, though  the  majority  of  cars 
have  the  engine  placed  at  the  extreme 
front  end  of  the  chassis.  The  power 
plant  is  sometimes  combined  with  the 
clutch  and  the  change-speed  gearing 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  UHit  con- 
struction. This  method  of  joining  the 
parts  is  widely  usejd  at  the  present 
time  and  is  superior  to  the  other 
common  method,  where  the  motor  and 


Fig.  4 — Mounting  of  the  Power  Plant 


Fig.  5 — Mounting  of  the  Power  Plant 

change-speed  gears  are  independent 
units. 

Each  method  has  advantages,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting 
Fig.  4.  When  the  gear-set  and  motor 
are  separate,  the  transmission  may 
be  removed  from  the  chassis  frame 
without  disturbing  the  power  plant, 
and  vice  versa.  On  the  other  hand 
when  the  unit  oonstruction,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  5,  is  employed,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  remove  one  member  with- 
out having  to  take  the  entire  unit 
from  the  frame. 

The  unit  construction  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  retaining  positive  align- 
ment of  the  gear-set  with  the  en- 
gine indefinitely.  This  relation  be- 
tween the  parts  is  obtained  when 
they  are  first  assembled,  and  the 
alignment  cannot  be  changed  by  any 
condition  of  operation  after  the  unit 
is  installed  in  the  frame.  This  method 
of  mounting  also  permits  the  three- 
point  suspension,  which  is  very  desir- 
able. 

Por  instance,  the  power  plant 
shown  in  Fig.  4  is  supported  on  four 
points,  and  the  gear-set  is  supported 
on  another  series  of  four  points. 
While  the  tendency  of  these  members 
is  to  brace  the  frame  and  prevent  dis- 
alignment, it  is  possible  on  extremely 
rough  roads  for  the  frame  distortion 
to  vary  the  relation  of  the  transmis- 
sion and  engine  shaft  to  some  extent. 

Where  a  three-point  suspension  is 
employed,  as  outlined  in  Fig.  5,  the 
frame  distortion  will  not  impose 
stress  on  the  individual  members  of 
the  power  plant,  because  in  a  rigid 
unit  construction  all  parts  must  re- 
main in  alignment.  The  advantages 
of  this  design  are  becoming  better 
appreciated,  and  it  is  widely  used  at 
the  present  time. 


Alfalfa  subsoils  deeper  than  any 
mechanical  device  yet  invented  and 
it  does  it  without  the  expenditure 
of  horse  power. 


The  next  big  thing  in  agriculture 
is  the  co-operative  movement.  We're 
going  after  the  price  of  that  extra 
blade! 


Wednesday,  April  30,  1913. 
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SOURCES  OF  IDEAS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  know  a 
'armer  who  wouldn't  read  a  farm 
paper  if  he  had  it  and  probably 
wouldn't  listen  if  anyone  were  to  read 
>ne  to  him.  But  he  is  one  of  the  best 
'armers  in  the  county,  also  one  of  the 
>est  stockmen;  furthermore,  he  can 
:ome  as  near  to  getting  a  dollar  with- 
nit  spending  101  cents  for  it  as  any- 
me  you  have  ever  seen.  How  does 
t  happen?  Well,  he  is  a  born  stock- 
nan,  a  keen  business  man,  and  one 
vho  is  called  away  from  home  a  good 
leal.  While  he  is  on  the  road  he 
loesn't  go  to  sleep,  but  has  both  his 
syes  and  ears  Open.  Away  back  in  the 
ecesses  of  his  brain  are  stored  the 
mccesses  and  failures  of  his  neigh- 
iors  and  those  he  meets  in  the 
ourneys  to  Denver  or  Kansas  City. 

Now  this  is  a  case  where  a  farm 
laper  isn't  really  necessary;  he  gets 
lis  information  at  first  hand,  so  to 
ipeak,  but  with  the  rest  of  us  it  is 
lifferent.  About  all  the  contact  we 
;et  with  our  fellow  farmers  is  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  possibly  on 
Sunday,  and  then  it  is  witb  the  same 
ild  bunch  and  the  same  old  experi- 
nces.  To  take  a  farm  paper  along 
he  live  order  is  to  associate  with 
armers  all  over  the  state  and  learn 
he  "why  and  how"  of  their  failures 
nd  successes.  Incidentally,  also,  one 
ets  the  drift  of  the  work  being  done 
iy  the  experiment  stations — and  this 
oo  is  ho  small  item  when  one  realizes 
hat  it's  either  they  or  us  for  the 
xperimenting  job,  since  somebody 
mist  do  it. 

I  believe  it  will  pay,  and  pay  in  big 
eturris  too,  to  take  more  than  one 
arm  paper,  provided  they  are  dealing 
nth  problems  similar  to  our  own.  I 
iave  never  been  able  to  figure  out 
iow  a  dry  land  farmer,  for  example, 
ould  take  a  corn  belt  paper  to  the 
xclusion  of  one  dealing  in  dry  farm- 
ag  ideas.  Yet  many  are  doing  this 
ery  thing.    True,  we  can  do  without 

farm  journal  altogether;  numberless 
armers  have  tried  the  plan,  but  too 
ften  they  learn  their  lessons  in  the 
ad  school  of  experience.  That  is 
ne's  privilege;  but  it's  a  long  road 
o  glory  just  the  same. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  paper 
uestion.  When  one  subscribes  for  a 
taper  that  act  gives  him  the  privilege 
f  asking  the  editor  such  questions  as 
ome  uppermost  on  the  farm.  This  in 
tself  is  worth  a  great  deal- — if  taken 
dvantage  of.  The  editors  have,  or 
hould  have,  a  vast  fund  of  un- 
mblished  information  fresh  from  the 
xperiment  stations — information  that 
he  average  farmer  will  neTer  acquire 
mless  he  asks  for  it.  And  one  other 
nought:  Many  times  just  a  single 
tern  in  a  farm  paper  will  be  worth 
he  price  of  a  year's  subscription;  an 
dea  that  can  easily  change,  for  the 
letter,  the  plans  for  the  whole  year. 

Then  farmers  should  consider  an- 
ither  phase  of  the  question — that  of 
eading  for  enjoyment.  With  me  the 
>est  part  of  the  day  is  just  before 
ledtime,  when  I  sit  down  for  half  an 
lour  of  leisure  with  one  of  the  stand- 
ird  monthlies  or  their  companion,  the 
veil  known  weekly  along  the  same 
irder.  To  me  this  is  the  coveted 
glimpse  into  the  outer  world.  Of 
ourse,  like  many  other  things,  one 
an  do  without  this  bit  of  luxury;  but 
t  is  well  worth  the  price. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


HELP  WITH  WASHING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  just 
inished  looking  over  your  paper  and 
was  glad  to  note  that  all  of  the 
farmers  who  wrote  concerning  en- 
;ines  mentioned  the  washing  machine 
uid  the  churn.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
)bserve  that  the  men  are  at  last 
vaking  up  to  the  fact  that  their 
•vives  work  as  hard  as  they  do,  and 
hat  they  are  trying  to  make  life 
"asier  for  them. 

One  letter,  however,  aroused  my 
ndignation.  It  was  the  fourth  prize 
etter,  and  in  it  the  writer  mentioned 
he  terrors  of  wash-day  before  he  got 
m  engine.  In  fact,  he  says  it  was 
io  terrible  for  all  of  them  that  he 
ised  to  sneak  off  to  town  to  escape 
ts  discomforts,  and  that  he  generally 
;ot  a  cold  dinner.  I  think  he  was 
ucky  to  get  that,  as  I  fail  to  see 
vhere  he  deserved  any  dinner  at  all. 
|f  he  had  stayed  at  home  and  helped 
'is  wife  wash  it  would  have  made 
he  task  easier  for  her  and  he  would 
iave  been   putting  in   his   time  to 

etter  advantage  than  he  did  when 

e  spent  the  day  loafing  in  town. 

EDITH  HARRISON  EIKER. 
Deuel  Co, 


The  Wonderful 

Jeffery  Service  to  Owners 


THE  Jeffery  Company  considers  that  every 
Cross  Country  owner  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
service  organization.  His  dividends  are  paid  in 
the  increased  satisfaction  he  enjoys  through  the 
service  such  an  organization  provides. 

A  stock  of  duplicate  parts,  amounting  in  value 
to  one-half  million  dollars,  is  maintained  by  us  at 
the  factory  and  branches,  while  all  distributing 
dealers  also  maintain  stocks. 

WE  have  all  the  original  patterns,  dies,  jigs 
and  tools  for  every  part  of  every  Rambler 
car  ever  made.  This  stock  is  carried  that  we 
may  assure  to  owners  quick  delivery  of  parts  even 
of  old  models. 

The  price  of  Jeffery  parts  is  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  lower  than  that  of  parts  for  other  cars. 

THE  Jeffery  service  organization  not  only  in- 
cludes an  efficient  department  at  the  factory, 
but  it  is  supplemented  by  a  corps  of  experts  on 
the  road  and  by  nearly  five  hundred  branches 
and  distributing  dealers.  The  branches  maintain 
a  complete  stock  of  parts,  while  the  larger  dis- 
tributing dealers  have  all  those  for  which  there 
would  ordinarily  be  any  demand. 

The  clock  faces  ;jhow  the  time  it  would  ordinarily 
require  for  the  owner  to  get  a  part  after  his  order 
reaches  one  of  our  distributing  points. 

A  beautiful  four-color  reproduction  of  the  Cross 
Country,  from  an  oil  painting  by  R.  Philip  Brain- 
ard,  is  ready  for  mailing.  See  the  Cross  Country 
by  all  means,  at  any  Jeffery  branch  or  dealer's 
display  room,  but  send  for  the  picture  anyway. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches:   Boston,    Chicago,    Milwaukee,    New   York,    Philadelphia,    San  Francisco 
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It  will  soon  be  four  years  since  we 
bought  our  automobile.  But  it  took 
us  but  a  fraction  of  that  time  to 
realize  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  the  machine 
came  under  the  head  of  tires.  In 
fact,  aside  from  the  necessary  outlay 
for  gasoline  and  oil,  the  whole  four 
years'  expense  might  be  practically 
summed  up  under  the  head  of  tire 
expenses,  for  we  have  been  very  lucky 
in  having  no  accidents  or  breakdowns. 
Part  of  the  tire  expense  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  part  can  be  avoided. 
The  avoidable  part  was,  with  us, 
partly  learned  by  dearly  bought  ex- 
perience, and  part  by  reading  the 
experience  of  others.  As  we  learned 
much  by  the  latter  method,  perhaps 
others  may  be  interested  in  hearing 
of  some  of  our  mistakes,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  avoid  the  same. 

In  the  first  place  we  made  a  mistake 
in  buying  a  full  set  of  tire  protectors 
at  a  cost  of  $50.  These  have  a  use; 
in  times  when  the  road  is  frozen  and 
rough,  protectors  save  the  tires  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  enough  to 
justify  their  cost.  In  warm  weather 
they  are  a  positive  detriment,  as  they 
rot  the  rubber  in  the  casing  and 
cause  it  to  lose  hold  on  the  fabric. 
No  tire  company  will  give  any  guar- 
antee with  either  casings  or  tubes  if 
they  are  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  tire  protectors. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  use  the  brake 
except  when  absolutely  necessary. 
Many  drivers  will  dash  up  to  their 
stopping  place  under  almost  full 
power  and  bring  their  car  to  a  stop 
with  the  brake.  This  is  very  hard  on 
tires;  they  could  do  but  little  worse 
by  them  if  they  were  to  put  them  on 
a  grindstone  and  give  a  number  of 
quick  turns.  Turning  corners  at  full 
speed  is  also  hard  on  tires;  in  fact 
driving  at  high   speed   anywhere  is 


hard  on  them.  I  am  almost  prepared 
to  say  that  one  mile  driven  at  fifty 
miles  per  hour  is  as  hard  on  the  tires 
as  ten  miles  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  per  hour.  We  see  this  illus- 
trated in  the  races,  where  some 
drivers  going  like  the  wind  will  ruin 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  casings  in  driv- 
ing less  than  100  miles. 

Keep  Tires  Inflated 

But  of  all  the  avoidable  causes  of 
tire  destruction  perhaps  that  of  not 
keeping  them  inflated  enough  comes 
first.  We  found  this  out  before  driv- 
ing our  car  a  year.  Rather  than  buy 
a  pressure  gauge  we  guessed  at  the 
pressure  and  almost  before  we  were 
aware  of  it  we  had  a  blow  out.  The 
constant  bending  back  and  forth  of 
the  tire  broke  the  fabric  and  learned 
us  that  a  pressure  gauge  was  about 
the  most  necessary  thing  a  car  owner 
should  have.  A  car  running  on  tires 
fully  inflated  will  not  ride  so  easily 
as  one  that  is  going  with  less  air  in 
the  tires,  but  it  will  be  ease  and 
comfort  purchased  at  heavy  cost.  If 
I  could  use  but  one  line  in  giving 
advice  to  tire  users,  I  would  say: 
"Always  keep  tires  inflated  to  full 
capacity." 

Probably  we  have  experimented 
with  as  many  different  things  to  save 
tires,  and  give  greater  service  to 
partly  worn  casings,  as  anyone  living 
on  a  farm.  And  the  net  result  of  all 
our  experiments  and  questionings 
comes  to  just  this:  There  is  nothing 
so  good  or  so  cheap  as  the  plain, 
straight  casings  and  tubes.  It  may  be 
that  in  some  cases  a  re-liner  will  help 
a  worn  casing  to  give  more  mileage, 
but  it  is  our  opinion  that  they  take 
from  the  tubes,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  as  much  as  they  give  to  the 
casings.  In  other  words,  the  extra 
thickness  heats  and  rots  the  inner 
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Jackson  ''Olympic"— $1500 

Four  cylinders,  33  hirser^ower :  unit  power  plant :  long  stroke  motor. 
4'/e  x  4K-inche=i;  115-inch  wheelbase;  3 1  x  4-inch  tires.  Complete 
equioment,  including  Disco  starter.  Black  and  nickel  trimmings. 
Electric  starter  and  lights,  optional  $225  extra. 


"Majestic",  four  cylinder*,  $1975 


"Sultanic",  six  cylinder*,  $2650 


Jackson  comfort  more  than 
merely  soft  cushions 


V/e  believe  in  deep  upholstery  and 
s  ft  cushions;  and  we  put  them 
i.i  our  cars. 

But  ve  know — by  virtue  of  eleven 
years  of  experience — that  these 
are  not  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  real  automobile  comfort 

And  we  have  done  the  best  this 
ljng  experience  has  taught  us  to 
put  real  comfort  into  Jackson  cars. 

The  secret  lies  in  engineering  abil- 
ity and  engineering  design. 

Spring  suspension,  distribution  and 
balance  of  weight,  length  of  wheel- 
base,  wheel  size,  all  influence  the 
car's  riding  qualities. 

Jackson  springs  are  all  full  elliptic, 

they  ride  33  to  100  per  cent  eas- 
ier than  other  types. 


Jackson  seat  cushions  are  10  inches 
thick;  they  are  tilted  slightly 
toward  the  rear.  The  seat  backs 
reach  to  your  shoulders. 

Jackson  wheelbases  are  long;  and 
the  wheel  sizes  are  correctly  pro* 
portioned. 

All  that  engineering  ingenuity  can 
do  to  make  the  car  ride  easily, 
has  been  done  in  the  Jackson. 

Your  problem  is  to  chose  the  most 
comfortable  car. 

Write  for  the  Jackson  catalog  and 
dealer'3  name. 

Then  ride  in  the  car  and  your  prob- 
lem is  solved — for  you  will  find 
the  Jackson  car  the  most  conifort- 
able  car  you  ever  sat  in. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  CO..  1425    E.  Main  St..    JACKSON.  MICH. 


An  Explanation  of  the  Autoist's  Good  Roads  Enthusiasm 


tubes.  Anything  that  adds  thickness 
and  weight  to  the  casing  had  better 
be  used  in  cold  weather,  if  at  all.  For 
warm  weather,  stick  to  plain  casings 
and  tubes  and  you  will  save  money 
in  the  end,  besides  having  easier 
riding.  For  each  additional  thickness 
you  add  in  the  form  of  re-liners  and 
patches  you  subtract  in  what  the  tire 
makers  call  resilency;  in  other  words 
springiness. 

Tire-Filling  Coniponnds 

There  are  on  the  market  compounds 
which  are  meant  to  be  used  in  filling 
the  inner  tube  and  for  which  great 
claims  are  made.  The  makers  say 
that  by  their  use  you  do  away  with 
all  danger  of  punctures,  and  that  the 
tire  rides  as  easy  as  it  did  before.  It 
does  not  ride  as  easy  as  it  did  before; 
take  my  word  for  that.  And  as  to 
saving  the  tires  I  am  ready  to  say 
that  a  tire  filled  with  this  compound 
will  wear  out  much  quicker  than  a 
tire  filled  with  what  it  was  meant  to 
be  filled  with — compressed  air. 

Let  me  illustrate  to  you  just  how 
this  works:  Suppose  you  have  an 
empty  pocket  in  your  overalls;  said 
pocket,  if  kept  empty,  will  wear  as 
long  as  the  rest  of  the  fabric,  but  if 
you  'fill  that  pocket  with  something 
you  find  that  it  is  worn  out  long  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  overalls  are.  The 
compound  inside  the  tire  wears  from 
the  inside  out  and  grinds  the  fabric 
and  rubber  of  the  tire  between  itself 
and  the  hard  road.  In  a  short  time 
you  find  your  casing  full  of  holes, 
and  casing,  tube  and  costly  filling  a 
wreck. 

When  we  heard  of  this  tire-filling 
compound  —  which,  by  the  way,  is 
something  like  the  material  used  in 
printers'  rollers — -.we  thought  it  was 
something  that  would  just  fill  the 
bill.  A  friend  down  in  Oklahoma 
wrote  to  us  about  it;  said  that  three 
of  his  neighbors  had  just  had  all  the 
tires  on  their  cars  filled  with  it  and 
that  he  thought  their  tire  troubles 
were  at  an  end.  I  asked  him  to  keep 
watch  of  this  experiment  and  tell  us 
how  it  turned  out.  That  fall  he  wrote 
again  and  said  that  two  sets  of  the 
wheels  had  flat  tires  that  beat  any- 
thing he  ever  saw  on  a  street  car; 
that  the  tires  on  the  third  car  were 
still  round  but  that  the  owner  jacked 
it  up  every  time  he  came  in  from  a 
run.  So  you  can  see  we  have  but  little 
use  for  this  method  of  filling  tires. 
Solid  Tires  Unsatisfactory 

The  solid,  or  semi-solid,  tire  ap- 
pealed to  many  at  first.  The  idea  of 
stopping  on  the  road  to  repair  a  blow- 
out or  a  puncture  was  a  bugbear  to 
many,  and  they  were  ready  to  go  to 
almost  any  length  to  avoid  it.  So  it 
came  that  a  number  of  cars  in  this 
locality  were  equipped  with  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  solid  or  cushion  tires. 
Contrary  to  what  most  would  expect 
it  was  found  that  a  solid  tire  would 
wear  out  faster  than  the  casing  filled 
with  air,  and  that  they  cost  a  great 
deal  more  per  mile  than  the  pneu- 
matic casing.  The  riding  qualities 
were  not  to  be  compared,  so  the  solid 
tires  soon  went  to  the  junk  heap. 

And  right  here  is  a  point  that  many 
do  not  consider  when  experimenting 
with  tires.  Anything  that  destroys 
the  resilency  or  easy-riding  qualities 
of  the  car  tends  to  destroy  the  car. 
The  steel  of  which  it  is  mostly  com- 
posed will  crystallise  quickly  enough 
without  subjecting  it  to  any  unneces- 
sary bumps,  and  if  it  were  really 
possible  to  save  tire  money  by  run- 
ning on  solid  tires  it  would  all  be 
lost,  and  more  with  it,  by  the  de- 
structive effect  of  the  rough  jolting 


of  the  car.  It  is  for  all  the  reasons 
given  a_bove  that  we  say  "Stick  to  the 
casing  and  tube  alone  and  let  pro- 
tectors, fillers  and  liners  go."  If  the 
re-liners  or  protectors  are  used  at 
all,  lftt  it  be  in  cold  weather.  Let  us 
hope  that  before  long  some  genius 
will  give  us  something  less  costly 
than  the  air-filled  tire,  and  which 
will  have  all  its  good  riding  qualities. 
Until  he  does,  better  let  the  other 
fellow  do  the  experimenting. 
Making  Tire  Repairs 

And  now  as  to  the  repairs  that  you 
can  make  at  .home  on  tires  and  cas- 
ings. There  is  not  much  to  be  done 
with  a  casing  that  has  blown  out; 
that  is  a  job  for  the  vulcanizing 
works.  But  all  the  small  cuts  and 
bruises  of  the  casing  can  be  filled 
with  the  small  vulcanizer,  and  all 
punctures  and  blowouts  of  the  inner 
tube  can  be  easily  repaired  with  it. 
Each  patch  put  on  your  inner  tube 
at  the  garage  costs  you  50  cents,  or 
would  if  you  lived  down  here,  and 
at  that  price  it  does  not  take  long  to 
save  the  price  of  the  small  vulcanizer. 
Ours  cost  $10,  and  it  k»ng  ago  ceased 
to  owe  us  anything.  By  watching  the 
garage  man  closely  for  a  few  times 
when  he  is  mending  an  inner  tube 
you  can  get  a  good  idea  as  to  how 
the  job  is  done. 

Our  experience  in  having  casings 
re-treaded,  and  having  new  sections 
put  in,  has  not  been  at  all  satisfac- 
tory. The  cost  is  large,  and  we  have 
never  received  much  service  from  the 
casings  so  repaired.  We  have  settled 
down  to  the  practice  of  putting  by  the 
doubtful  casings  until  cold  weather 
comes  and  then  wearing  them  out 
with  re-liners.  Even  at  that,  we 
sometimes  wonder  if  the  wear  on  the 
inner  tube  does  not  amount  to  as 
much  as  it  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
re-liner.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  of 
all  to  do  is  to  watch  the  worn  casing 
and  if  weak  places  develop,  put  in  a 
heavy  inner  shoe.  By  so  doing,  a 
worn  casing  can  many  times  be  made 
to  give  many  miles  more  service. 

But  tire  prices  are  not  now  un- 
reasonable, and  it  no  longer  pays  to 
fool  much  with  doubtful  casings;  a 
few  blowouts,  and  you  ruin  enough 
inner  oasings  to  pay  for  all  the  extra 
wear  you  get.  Watch  the  air  pres- 
sure, watch  the  brakes  and  take  the 
corners  easily,  and  your  tire  bills 
will  not  break  you  up.  But  just  the 
same,  let  us  hope  that  the  real  efficient 
tire  substitute  is  close  at  hand. 


GO  WHEN  YOU  WISH 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have  a 
forty  horsepower  car,  which  we  have 
run  for  over  two  years  and  have  had 
very  little  trouble.  In  the  winter  we 
experience  some  difficulty  in  getting 
started,  until  the  engine  warms  up. 
The  expense  on  the  engine  has  been 
ten  dollars.  We  broke  a  plate  in  the 
transmission,  and  have  had  one  new 
tire.  The  other  tires  are  still  in 
pretty  good  shape.  We  never  drive 
the  car  in  rough  or  muddy  roads. 

The  best  way  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  use  from  tires  is  to  keep 
them  filled  with  plenty  of  air.  Ours 
are  34x4;  we  use  a  pressure  of 
eighty  pounds  in  summer  and  seventy 
pounds  in  the  winter.  If  you  wish 
to  eover  the  greatest  number  of  miles 
with  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  keep  the 
spark  advanced  and  do  not  open  the 
throttle  too  much  at  a  time. 

A  car  is  a  handy  thing  on  the 
farm;  you  can  go  at  any  time  you 
wish  and  as  fast  as  you  are  inclined 

Kearney  Co        ROY  C.  HARDEN 
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LAND  OPENING 

Following  the  announcement  from 
Washington  that  the  national  forest 
reserve  in  Grant  and  McPhersoJi 
counties,  Nebraska,  would  be  thrown 
open  to  settlement  on  October  1, 
1913,  we  have  been  receiving  numer- 
out  queries  relative  to  the  conditions 
under  which  homesteads  may  be 
taken   there.     The    land  is  located 


partly  in  the  North  Platte  district 
and  partly  in  the  Broken  Bow  dis- 
trict. We  have  written  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  United  States  land  office 
at  each  of  the  above  places,  but  they 
have  no  information  to  give  out,  ex- 
cept that  the  homesteads  will  be  of 
640  acres  each,  as  provided  in  the 
Kinkaid  homestead  act,  and  that  "no 
person  will  be  permitted  to  gain  or 


exercise  any  right  whatever  under 
settlement  or  occupation  begun  prior 
to  the  date  the  land  is  opened  to 
entry,  and  all  such  settlement  or 
occupation  is  forbidden."  The  rules 
that  will  govern  the  opening  have  not 
been  announced,  so  there  is  no  use 
to  waste  postage  writing  for  them. 
They  will  be  given  full  publicity 
through  the  newspapers  at  least  sixty 


days  prior  to  the  date  of  opening. 
The  land  is  in  the  sand  hills,  and  was 
set  aside  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
national  government  to  carry  on 
experiments  in  forestation. 


Some  wag  has  amplified  the  old 
saying  "An  apple  a  day  will  keep  the 
doctor  away"  by  saying  that  an  onion 
a  day  will  keep  everybody  away. 


Lower  Prices  on  all  Diamond  Automobile  Tires  Youcannowbuy  DiimondADtomobiie  Tires  at  new  and  lower  prices, 

  — — —   tons  elleciing  a  saving  on  your  tire  expense  daring  1913.   ASK  YOUR  DEALER! 


Vitalized  Rubber 

calls  a  halt  on'  Short  Mileage" 
on  country  and  city  roads 


You  and  all  other  motorists  who 
drive  over  country  roads  have  de- 
manded a  tire  tough  and  flint-like 
enough  to  fight  the  ruts  and  rough 
places — elastic  enough  to  absorb 
shocks,  built  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  rim  troubles  and  break- 
ing above  the  bead — and  here  it  is. 


Diamond  (clinch  >Tires 

Made  of  Vitalized  Rubber— with  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact  and  No  Pinch  Safety  Flap 


You  get  Vitalized  Rubber 
in  Diamond  Tires — NOW 

A  tire  made  of  pure  rubber  only  would  fail  to  give  the  neces- 
sary mileage  because  it  would  not  be  tough  enough  to  with- 
stand road  usage.  And  a  tire  containing  too  little  pure  rubber 
would  not  have  the  necessary  staying  qualities. 

Our  chemists  have  discovered  how  to  toughen  pure  rubber  by  a  scientific 
process.  The  result  is  additional  mileage  for  you.  The  pure  rubber  we  use 
comes  direct  from  the  trees  of  the  tropics — it  is  fresh  and  contains  all  the  vitality  of 
youth — it  is  elastic  and  easy  riding.  Then  we  toughen  this  pure  rubber  so  as  to  give  it 
the  necessary  vitalizing,  wearing,  more  mileage  quality. 

This  scientific  process  has  been  vainly  sought  after  for  years  by  tire 
makers.  After  15  years  of  successful  tire  making  we  have  solved  the  problem— and 
you  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  really  wonderful  discovery — in  "Diamond"  Vitalized 
Rubber  Tires. 

Add  to  this  the  Diamond  proven  principles  of  proper  construction— nothing 
inferior  in  rubber,  fabric  or  workmanship — and  vou  have  as  perfect  a  tire  as  money 
can  buy. 

Here  is  a  combination  of  easy  riding  and  more  mileage  advantages  you  can't 
get  in  any  other  tire  today —  Vitalized  Rubber,  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact, 
No-Pinch  Safety  Flap,  for  inner  tube  protection,  and  if  you  wish,  the  now 
famous  Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread — ma^de  to  fit  all  types  of  rims. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires—you 
can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


25,000  .Diamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


A  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact 
Tire  at  last 

Diamond  3-Point  Contact  Tires  hold 
with  a  vise-like  grip  absolutely  pre- 
venting the  tire  from  breaking  above 
the  rim,  insuring  no  rim  skid— ^no  rim 
trouble  at  all. 

Our  engineers  have  mastered  the 
principles  of  Rim  Contact  construc- 
tion, and  you  can  get  the  Diamond 
(No- Clinch)  Tire,  with  a  perfect 
3-Point  Rim  Contact — an  important 
advantage  that  has  been  heretofore 
overlooked. 

No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  abso- 
solutely  protects  the 
inner  tube 

The  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  that  comes 
in  every  Diamond  (No-Clinch)  Tire 
will  reduce*3  your  inner  tube  bills — 
because  it  forms  a  substantial  wall 
separation  between  the  inner  tube 
and  the  rim,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  inner  tube  to  be  pinched  or  cut 
under  the  rim,  or  injured  by  rim  rust. 

This  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  is  made  of 
the  best  grade  of  fabric,  and  is  finished 
with  a  "Feather  Edge"  as  a  further 
protection  against  inner  tube  cutting. 

There  is  no  rubber  in  this  flap  to 
adhere  or  vulcanize,  so  that  the  inner 
tube  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
removed  at  all  times  —  another  big 
Diamond  advantage. 

Diamond   Safety  Tread  Tires  for 
Automobiles,  Motorcycles 
and  Bicycles 
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Despite  the  wailings  of  the  bank- 
ers of  Wall  street  about  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  farmers,  or  the  idea  of 
many  farmers  themselves  that  the 
auto  is  merely  a  luxury  and  not  to 
be  tolerated  unless  one  is  entirely  out 
of  debt  and  has  money  (and  gasoline) 
to  burn,  the  automobile  seems  to  be 
on  the  farm  to  stay.  And  more  of 
them  are  coming  to  the  farms  of  Ne- 
braska eyfery  day.  When,  for  in- 
stance, a  good,  reliable  car,  which  has 
as  many  miles  for  the  dollar  as  any, 
can  be  purchased  for  about  $650;  the 
cost  of  gasoline,  even  ai  the  present 
high  price',  is  but  a  trifle  over  a  cent 
per  mile;  and  the  "no  work,  no  feed" 
policy  is  thrown  in,  it  seems  that 
there  is  not  much  excuse  for  invest- 
ing in  a  carriage,  a  set  of  driving 
harness  and  driving  horses  that  eat 
their  heads  off. 

The  farmer  who  is  handy  enough 
to  take  care  of  his  farm  machinery, 
and  especially  if  that  machinery  in- 
clude a  gasoline  engine,  should  be 
able  to  take  fair  care  of  his  car,  and 
be  able  to  locate  and  remedy  all  ordi- 
nary troubles,  so  that  the  thought  of 
being  laid  up  waiting  for  an  expert 
or  getting  stalled  out  on  the  road 
should  not  deter  him  from  buying  a 


car.  I  like  the  idea  of  buying  the 
car  from  a  local  dealer,  and  if  pos- 
sible one  who  keeps  a  stock  of  re- 
pairs on  hand  and  is  able  to  overhaul 
the  car  if  it  needs  it. 

Know  Tour  Car 
I  think  there  are  two  classes  of 
men  that  always  have  so  much  trou- 
ble with  their  cars.  One  is  typified 
by  the  careless,  happy-go-lucky  chap 
who  pays  no  attention  to  his  car  and 
runs  it  as  long  as  it  will  stay  to- 
gether. The  other  is  represented  by 
the  man  who  is  always  tinkering  with 
his  car.  He  seems  to  be  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  he  has  a  license 
to  take  the  whole  thing  apart  with- 
out provocation,  and  if,  like  the  little 
boy  with  the  watch,  he.  has  a  few 
pieces  left  when  he  puts  it  together 
again,  they  are  not  needed  anyway. 
If  a  farmer  will  use  common  sense  in 
running  and  looking  after  his  car  he 
should  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

Make  a  little  study  of  the  car,  and 
try  to  find  out  the  functions  of  the 
different  parts;  provide  plenty  of  oil 
of  the  right  weight  and  of  good  qual- 
ity; drain  the  old  oil  out  of  the  crank 
case  once  in  awhile  (use  it  for  some 
of  the  farm  machinery)   and  put  in 


fresh  oil;  see  that  you  have  gasoline 
in  the  tank  and  water  in  the  radiator; 
see  that  all  burrs  are  tight  and  every- 
thing in  order;  and  see  that  you  have 
plenty  of  zephyr  in  the  tires,  for  air  is 
cheaper  than  rubber  as  long  as  the 
trust  finds  enough  demand  for  its 
product  to  set  the  price. 

Now  you're  off!  Remember  that 
excessive  speed  is  hard  on  machinery 
as  well  as  on  tires  and  it  invokes  a 
certain  element  of  danger  as  well. 
Better  lose  a  few  minutes  than  to 
lose  the  rest  of  your  normal  expect- 
ancy of  life.  Don't  turn  corners  on 
high  speed;  that  is  dangerous  and 
hard  on  tires.  Put  your  foot  on  the 
clutch  and  disconnect  the  engine;  it 
saves  rubber  and  may  save  turning 
turtle.  Don't  set  the  brak*1  suddenly; 
in  ordinary  driving  there  is  very  little 
use  for  the  brake.  Shut  off  the  gas- 
oline and  come  to  a  stop  gradually. 
Saving  Gasoline 

On  the  road  advance  the  spark  lever 
just  as  far  as  you  can  without  mak- 
ing the  engine  pound.  That  gives  the 
most  power  for  a  given  amount  of 
gasoline,  and  does  not  heat  the  en- 
gine. The  faster  the  car  is  going 
the  farther  the  lever  should  be  ad- 
vanced. Retard  the  spark  when  slow- 
ing down,  climbing  hills  or  pulling 
through  sand  or  mud.  Don't  let  your 
car  labor  and  pound  on  a  heavy  pull; 
drop  down  to  a  lower  gear. 

There  are  not  many  things  that 
need  adjusting  as  a  rule,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  air  to  gas  may  need  100k- 
ing  after.  You  will  find  that  you  need 
a  little  richer  mixture  in  the  winter 
than   in   hot  weather.  Occasionally 


the  valves  will  need  grinding  and  the 
cylinder  need  cleaning.  You  can  do 
this  yourself  after  seeing  it  done  once, 
but  I  feel  that  my  time  is  worth  as 
much  as  the  repair  man's,  so  I  usually 
let  him  do  work  of  that  kind. 

In  two  years  I  have  run  a  car  about 
7,000  miles  and  the  repair  bill  has  been 
very  light — two  inner  tubes,  a  com- 
mutator, a  set  of  spark  plugs,  and 
two  or  three  sets  of  dry  cells  for 
starting  in  cool  weather  have  been 
about  the  extent  of  the  expense.  I 
have  averaged  eighteen  or  nineteen 
miles  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  while 
cylinder  oil  and  hard  oil  does  not  run 
into  money  fast.  Allowing  20  per 
cent  for  interest  and  depreciation  the 
cost  of  running  the  car  has  been  less 
than  five  cents  per  mile.  Assuming 
that  it  carried  an  average  of  two  and 
a  half  persons,  the  cost  would  be 
two  cents  per  passenger-mile. 


TOO  MANY  MIDDLEMEN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
for  March  5  I  read  an  article  by  J.  H. 
Hendrickson  of  Platte  county  in  re- 
gard to  the  high  cost  of  living  that 
interested  me  very  much.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  something  is  wrong,  but  T 
am  not  able  to  tell  just  what  it  is. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  the  trusts 
have  very  much  to  do  with  it.  I 
admit  that  land  has  risen  to  a  point 
where  the  poor  man  and  the  young 
man  just  starting  out  cannot  buy  a 
farm,  consequently  they  must  rent  or 
go  to  the  towns. 

This  makes  a  demand  for  farm 
help  and  increases  the  price  of  the 
farm  hand  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  keep  the  help 
he  needs.  In  our  locality  we -have 
to  pay  $30  per  month  with  board  and 
washing,  besides  keeping  a  team,  and 
at  the  present  price  of  land  and  rate 
of  taxes  there  is  not  much  left  when 
we  settle  up  the  last  of  the  year. 
However,  I  did  not  sit  down  to  dis- 
cuss the  labor  question ;  but  the 
article  led  out  on  that  line.  I  do  not 
think  Brother  Hendrickson  has  con- 
sidered the  question  very  thoroughly 
or  he  would  take  a  different  view  of  it. 

I  will  admit  that  to  raise  larger 
crops  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
to  some  extent,  but  it  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer,  as  it  would 
not  change  the  mode  of  distribution. 
I  think  the  middlemen  have  more  to 
do  with  the  high  cost  of  living  than 
any  one  factor.  Investigation  shows 
that  the  producer  gets  only  46  per 
cent  of  what  the  consumer  pays  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  so  if  we  pro- 
duce larger  crops  it  will  only  tend  to 
lessen  the  price  to  the  producer. 

I  am  not  a  free-trader,  but  I  do 
think  the  tariff  could  be  revised  so 
that  it  would  lessen  the  opportunity 
of  the  trusts  to  corner  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  place  the  burden  of  the 
taxes  where  they  belong;  then  through 
co-operation  we  could  cut  out  the 
middleman.  By  so  doing  we  would 
do  much  to  relieve  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Again,  we  are  met  with  this  argu- 
ment: If  we  eliminate  the  middleman 
he  will  have  to  become  a  producer, 
consequently  a  competitor,  thereby 
reducing  the  prices  on  farm  products. 
To  this  I  would  say  that  I  believe  the 
common  laborer  would  be  enabled  to 
buy  much  more  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  therefore  it  would  not  materially 
affect  the  price  of  commodities  to 
the  producer,  but  would  greatly  benefit 
the  consumer. 

Now  this  is  not  intended  as  a  rebuke 
to  Brother  Hendrickson,  but  merely 
an  exchange  of  opinion.  I  admit  that 
land  has  risen  to  a  point  where  we 
cannot  make  6  per  cent  on  its  value, 
but  we  farmers  have  become  so  used 
to  working  for  a  bare .  living  that  we 
don't  care  so  long  as  the  farm  is  paid 
for.  But  the  mafti  who  has  to  buy 
and  expects  to  make  land  pay  interest 
on  the  investment  will  never  succeed 
under  present  conditions.  Here's 
hoping  they'll  be  better  by  and  by! 

Webster  Co.         J.  W.  WEBBER. 


When  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
competition  or  monopoly  in  a  field  of 
young  alfalfa  we  stand  for  monopoly. 
Young  alfalfa  should  not  be  obnged 
to  compete  with  small  grain  or  weeds. 


The  prices  paid  at  many  farm  sales 
during  the  past  winter  for  cattle  and 
hogs  for  breeding  purposes  denotes  a 
considerable  degree  of  faith  in  the  sta- 
bility of  present  market  quotations. 


If  horses  could  express  an  opinion 
we  imagine  it  would  be  that  dried 
sweat'  clinging  to  th^ir  coats  gives  a 
very  uncomfortable  feeling 


We  Have  Abandoned 
Season  Models 


This  20th  Anniversary  "Jack  Rabbit"  Car 
Will  Be  Up -to -Date  for  Years  to  Come 

Season  styles  may  be  all  right  in  millinery  and  clothing.  It's  an  extravagant  and 
useless  custom  when  applied  to  automobiles.  "Jack  Rabbit"  Cars  have  been 
mechanically  perfect  since  1903— the  finished  work  of  10  busy  years  on  part  of  the  Apperson  Brothers. 

No  material  change  in  mechanical  design  or  con-  I  changes  that  are  unessential,  is  not  fair  to  the  owners, 
struction  has  since  been  necessary.  To  force  good  We  have  entirely  stopped  the  practice.  You  make  a 
cars  out  of  date  by  bringing  out  new  models,  with     |     permanent  investment  when  you  buy  a  "Jack  Rabbit." 


One 


"Jack  Rabbit"  Car 

is  all  you  ever  need  buy 


It  will  last  you  as  long  as  you  need  a  car.  There 
are  "Jack  Rabbits"  in  use  today  17,  18  and  19  years 
old.  The  average  age  of  all  our  cars  now  in  use  is  8 
years.  No  "Jack  Rabbit"  has  ever  worn  out.  Youcan 
safely  invest  a  lifetime's  savings  in  a  "Jack  Rabbit". 
It  won't  disappoint  you.  No  such  certainty  in  other 
cars.  No  one  of  them  has  10  years  of  real  proving — 
our  cars  have  had  20  years  proving. 

$800  a  Year  Income  Is  Enough 

to  afford  a  "Jack  Rabbit" — many  a  man  with  an  in- 
come of  only  $800  a  year  owns  an  Apperson.  With 
17,000  cars  on  the  road — some  of  them  very  old  mod- 
els—the average  cost  of  mechanical  upkeep  to  "Jack 
Rabbit"  owners  last  year  was  only  $5  per  car.  The 
average  of  other  cars  is  $20  or  over— and  all  these  cars 
are  comparatively  new.  Owners  of  recent  1  'Jack  Rab- 
bit" models  scarcely  know  the  meaning  of  mechan- 
ical trouble. 

As  Beautiful  as  It  Is  Durable 


standpoint;  women,  because  it  justsuitstheirkeen  sense 
of  refinement  and  is  the  easiest  car  for  a  woman  to 
operate.  "Jack  Rabbits"  have  easy  cushions,  stylish 
bodies,  beautiful  finish  and  luxurious  equipment. 

9%  Profit 

is  all  we  make  on  the  Apperson.  We  have  a  smooth- 
running  manufacturing  organization — the  result  ef  20 
years'  building.  The  Apperson  Brothers  own  97%  of 
the  stock.  We  have  no  interest  on  borrowed  money  to 
pay  Our  overhead  expense  is  extremely  low.  We 
can  guarantee  you  this:  No  car  can  be  built  with  Ap- 
person quality  to  sell  at  Apperson  prices  on  a  margin 
greater  than  9%.  This  is  an  important  thing  to  consider. 

Only  a  few  thousand  "Jack  Rabbit"  cars  are  built 
each  year.  Each  car  is  an  individual  product  built 
under  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  the  Apperson 
Brothers. 

Write  for  Our  New  Catalog 


Investigate  this  lifetime,  always-in-style  car — the 
car  with  the  powerful  engine.  Write  for  catalog  today. 


Particular  men  and  women  both  make  the  "Jack 
Rabbit' '  their  choice — men,  from  a  practical  business 

^Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 

306  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


Electric  Self-Starter  and  Elecric  Lighting  Furnished  if  Desired 
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FARM  GLIMPSES 

Hy  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Last  week  was  an  ideal  one  for  the 
advancement  of  all  lines  of  farm 
work.  There  was  not  one  hour  when 
nature  did  not  do  her  full  share  in  the 
furtherance  of  agricultural  prosperity. 

Women  went  to  town  with  the 
butter  and  eggs  and  bought  the  gro- 
ceries. It  was  only  occasionally  that 
a  man  was  to  be  seen  on  any  rig 
that  passed  our  place.  This  is  the 
season  when  "the  men  folks"  value 
the  minutes  and  have  no  time  to 
spend  on  the  streets. 

One  kind  old  farmer  spent  an  hour 
with  us  during  the  week,  and  passed 
the  time  by  telling  me  how  to  produce 
a  profitable  crop  of  potatoes.  I  sell 
him  perhaps  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
potatoes  used  on  his  table. 

One  poor  fellow  cut  his  potatoes 
and  did  not  get  them  planted  in  the 
proper  moon,  owing  to  wet  soil;  and 
when  the  soil  got  right,  the  moon  was 
wrong.  He  is  in  a  bad  fix.  But  there 
are  enough  of  such  farmers  to  pro- 
vide a  good  market  for  the  fellow 
who  plants  his  crop  in  the  ground 
and  uses  his  almanac  to  start  the 
fire  in  the  kitchen  stove. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  a 
great  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
the  education  of  the  farmer.  A  large 
number  of  these  lectures  are  away 
above  the  heads  of  many  farmers.  I 
never  expect  to  attempt  to  give  a 
public  lecture  on  farm  subjects,  but 
if  I  should  the  first  sentence  that  I 
would  utter  would  be  this:  "Don't 
keep  an  almanac  on  your  farm."  The 
purpose  of  almanacs  is  to  advertise 
patent  medicines.  I  would  not  ex- 
change one  of  mamma's  rhubarb  pies 
for  a  ton  of  those  medicines. 

On  April  4  I  sowed  a  patch  of 
alfalfa.  It  is  now  up  beautifully.  I 
would  .not  give  much  for  a  guarantee 
of  a  perfect  stand.  We  put  work  on 
that  acre  before  we  left  it  —  work 
enough  to  make  an  acre  of  corn,  j 
Here  is  a  rule  that  I  stole  from  some 
fellow  twenty  years  ago:  When  I 
undertake  to  raise  any  kind  of  a 
crop,  I  try  to  do  the  work  very  much 
as  does  the  man  who  achieves  best 
results  in  that  particular  line  —  it 
matters  not  whether  he  is  an  expert 
in  alfalfa  growing  or  strawberry  cul- 
ture. Of  course  he  doesn't  know  that 
I  am  following  close  on  his  trail;  I 
endeavor  to  conceal  that  fact. 

I  think  there  is  a  cause  for  every- 
thing, and  if  my  neighbor  husked  ten 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  last  fall 
more  than  I  did,  I  will  know  the 
reason  why  before  another  crop  is 
planted.  Perhaps  he  had  a  good 
shower  in  August  that  missed  me; 
or  possibly  he  cultivated  once  after 
1  quit.  But  at  any  rate  I  will  know 
why  my  crop  was  less  profitable  than 
his,  and  if  the  cause  is  any  fault  of 
mine  it  will  not  happen  again.  We 
try  to  apply  this  rule  to  any  crop 
we  produce — and  we  produce  some- 
thing of  almost  everything  that  grows 
in  southeastern  Nebraska. 

Just  one  month  from  the  day  that 
these  Glimpses  will  be  read  the  first 
crop  of  alfalfa  will  be  in  the  barn 
down  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The 
first  cutting  is  always  heavy  and  hard 
to  cure  and  get  into  the  barn  in  con- 
dition so  that  it  will  come  out  bright 
and  retain  its  feeding  value.  In 
England  fifty  years  ago  they  used  tc 
put  into  the  barn  in  the  afternoon 
clover  hay  that  had  been  mown  in 
the  morning  of  the  same  day.  Whilp 
one  team  was  hauling  a  load  ot 
green  clover,  another  was  getting  a 
load  of  bright  straw,  and  the  hay 
and  straw  were  put  in  thin  layers. 
The  straw  absorbed  that  part  of  the 
clover  that  is  wasted  by  wind  and 
sunshine  in  Nebraska. 

That  system  has  been  practiced  in 
the  New  England  states  for  many 
years,  and  I  expect  to  try  it  this 
season  with  some  of  our  alfalfa.  If 
any  who  reads  these  lines  has  had 
experience  in  handling  alfalfa  in  that 
way  I  would  appreciate  it  greatly  if 
he  would  write  a  letter  to  The  Ne- 
braska Parmer  telling  what  he  thinks 
of  the  plan. 

There  is. a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
man  when  things  seem  to  go  wrong 
— hours  of  tribulation  and  disappoint- 
ment.   Now  in  the  beautiful  spring- 


time when  song-birds  are  chattering 
in  the  tops  of  trees  that  are  aglow 
with  sweet-scented  blossoms,  when 
the  tulip  bed  is  filled  with  bright 
color  and  the  cows  and  pigs  are 
contented  in  the  clover  lot,  there  is 
a  sadness  in  our  home  for  me.  When 
I  come  to  my  meals  my  eyes  meet 
suggestions  that  are  painful.  It  is 
lifeless  to  try  to  escape  the  penalty, 
for  every  fall  and  every  spring  these 
horrid  experiences  come  into  our  lives 
It  is  housecleaning  time. 


ONE    HUNDRED    AND    ONE  USES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Two  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  in  keeping  a 
car  in  good  running  order.  These 
are  to  see  that  every  moving  part 
has  plenty  of  good  oil  and  grease, 
and  to  look  over  the  entire  chassis 
often  (before  each  long  trip)  to  see 
that  everything  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  greatest  trouble  I  have  had 
has  been  due  to  mis-firing,  caused  by 
the  vibrators  on  the  coils.  These  are 
easily  adjusted  by  switching  on  the 


batteries  and  turning  the  crank 
slowly  until  they  buzz;  then  turn  the 
adjusting  nut  until  you  hear  a  good 
clear  hum.  Sometimes  the  carburetor 
will  work  open,  causing  too  rich  a 
mixture.  In  such  cases  the  engine 
will  run  all  right  alone,  but  when 
you  want  to  start,  the  sudden  open- 
ing of  the  throttle  will  cause  it  to 
miss,  lose  power,  or  stop — drowned. 
Adjust  the  carburetor  and  try  it  by 
nuickly  opening  and  closing  the 
throttle. 

I  have  had  little  tire  trouble — not 
more  than  three  punctures  in  5,000  or 
6,000  miles.  You  say  "good  luck!" 
Yes — but  I  inflate  the  tires  to  the 
limit,  thus  preventing  rim  cutting  and 
presenting  less  surface  to  the  ground 
to  pick  up  nails  and  other  sharp 
things.  "But  there  is  danger  of  blow- 
out," you  say,  "for  the  pressure  in- 
creases in  hot  weather."  I  have 
blown  a  three  and  one-half  inch  tire 
''o  eighty  pounds  and  driven  about 
ten  miles,  towing  a  heavy  car,  in  very 
hot    weather,    tested  it    again,  and 


found  scarcely  a  pound  of  increase. 

In  driving  on  the  road  I  hold  the 
wheel  perfectly  still,  thus  avoiding 
side  pressure.  It  is  entirely  unnec- 
essary to  wiggle  the  front  wheels  to 
help  the  car  along,  and  it  wastes 
gasoline.  I  set  the  throttle  about 
"so,"  then  advance  the  spark  as  long 
as  the  speed  of  the  car  increases,  and 
hold  it  at  about  that  point,  which  is 
the  most  economical  of  gasoline.  Our 
car  weighs  1,600  pounds  and  carries 
five  or  six  passengers  most  of  the 
time. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  one 
uses  for  an  auto  on  the  farm,  such  as 
getting  repairs  in  a  busy  time,  mar- 
keting cream  and  other  produce  and 
bringing  horses  in  from  the  pasture 
two  or  three  miles  distant.  We  go 
to  church  (ten  miles)  in  thirty 
minutes,  whereas  it  used  to  take  us 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours. 
I  consider  it  a  profitable  investment. 

Dodge  Co.  H.  J.  LUX. 


Sweet  clover  is  a  good  soil  builder. 


Choose  An  Underslung 

The  Car  Suited  for  Country  Roads 

"V^OU  will  do  most  of  your  driving  over  country  roads. 

The  car  you  buy  must  be  suitable  for  these  roads. 
It  must  be  built  low — not  too  low — and  it  must  be  safe. 


The  safest  cars  today  are  those  built 
the  Underslung  way.  Their  construc- 
tion— the  frame  below  the  axle — 
brings  the  weight  nearer  the  road. 
Whether  you  are  driving  over  smooth 
roads,  sandy  roads  or  slippery  roads, 
the  car  stays  on  the  highway. 

To  be  prepared  for  all  kinds  of 
roads,  you  should  choose  an  Under- 
slung. Whether  or  not  you  purchase 
n  Regal  Underslung,  jour  choice 
should  be  one  of  these  "safest"  cars. 
We  know  that  in  an  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  other  cars  and  the 
biggest  value,  you  will  want  to  see 
and  ride  in  a  Regal  Underslung. 

This  Regal  Underslung  touring  car, 
shown  below,  has  been  desigued  to 
meet  the  demands  of  country  travel. 
Primarily  it  is  a  safe  car.  With  the 
weight  hung  low,  it  overcomes  the 
danger  of  "turning  turtle"  and  les- 
sens skidding.  Its  road  clearance  is 
not  only  ample  but  also  even.  All 


the  vital  parts  of  the  motor  are  pro- 
tected with  a  Hat  dust  pan.  A  Regal 
Model  "T"  can  go  anywhere  another 
car  can  travel  and  where  many  cars 
cannot. 

Besides  a  feeling  of  safety  the  owner 
of  one  of  these  Regal  Underslungs 
finds  additional  satisfaction  in  the 
appearance  of  his  car.  The  low 
rakish  body  gives  it  that  "different" 
look  which  makes  a  man  proud  of  the 
car  he  drives.  The  nickel-plated 
trimmings,  electric  lights  and  luxuri- 
ous upholstering  are  further  factors 
for  beauty,  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

As  one  intending  the  purchase  of  a 
car  for  country  travel,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  learn  more  about  this  car 
and  the  other  Regal  Underslungs. 
See  and  talk  with  the  nearest  Regal 
dealer  or,  in  case  there  is  no  Regal 
representative  near  you,  write  us  at 
the  factory. 

Write  today. 


The  Regal  Motor  Car  Company 

208  Piquette  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 


$950— Regal  Model  "T"  Underslung  Touring  Car— $950 
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LOCAL,  AGENTS  WANTED— We  want  a 
subscription  representative  In  every  locality. 
If  your  locality  Is  not  already  represent**, 
write  for  our  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label ;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Parmer  when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Mast  Be  Reliable. 
The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  In  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA   FARMER  CO.. 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Mr.  Bryan  gave  a  dinner 
Difference  in  Washington  in  honor 
In  Folks,  of  Ambassador  Bryce  of 
England,  who  is  about  to 
retire  from  the  United  States.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  were  present.  Instead  of  the 
conventional  (for  such  occasions) 
wine,  grape  juice  was  served.  Where- 
upon, London  newspapers,  as  well  as 
some  people  in  our  own  country, 
criticise  Mr.  Bryan  for  breaking  a 
well  established  custom,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  he  had  no 
moral  right  to  determine  for  his 
guests  what  they  should  drink  with 
their  meal.  Now,  out  here  in  Ne- 
braska if  Mr.  Bryan  should  give  a 
dinner  at  which  he  served  real  sure- 
enough  wine  it  would  create  as  much 
talk  as  the  absence  of  wine  from  his 
Washington  table.  All  of  which  em- 
phasizes the  difference  in  folks. 


The  legislature  untangled 
University  itself  from  the  question 
Location,    of  university  removal  in 

the  last  hours  of  the 
session  by  leaving  it  to  the  people. 
The  senate  was  for  consolidation  at 
the  University  Farm;  the  house  was 
as  vigorously  opposed  to  it.  As  a 
compromise,  a  bill  was  passed  mak- 
ing a  special  levy  of  three-fourths  of 
one  mill  for  university  improvement 
to  be  used  to  enlarge  the  present  city 
campus  or  move  to  the  farm  as  the 
voters  shall  decide.  The  legislature 
could  not,  of  course,  refer  the  matter 
directly  to  the  people;  it  could  only 
recommend.  The  proposition  will 
have  to  be  initiated  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  and 
statutes.  Fortunately  for  the  uni- 
versity, the  funds  from  the  special 
levy  will  be  accumulating  in  the 
meantime  ready  for  business  when 
the  matter  is  settled. 


Automobiles  are  usually 
Where  considered  merely  a 
Auto  Helps,    means   of  amusement 

and  recreation.  And  so 
they  are  for  a  great  many  people 
living  in  towns  and  cities.  For  such 
people  the  automobile  is  not  a  pro- 
ductive thing;  it  is  not  an  investment 
in  the  ordinary  business  meaning  of 
that  term.  The  farmer's  automobile, 
however,  is  quite  another  matter. 
True,  a  farmer  generally  buys  an 
automobile  for  about  the  same  reason 
that  he  would  buy  a  fine  carriage — 
for  comfort  and  convenience,  and  not 
as  a  necessity.  But  you  cannot  read 
I  he  articles  in  this  paper  written  by 
farmers  that  own  cars  without  com- 


ing to  the  conclusion  that  the  auto- 
mobile for  the  farmer  is  not  only  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  recreation, 
but  a  thing  of  utility  as  well.  An 
automobile  makes  it  possible  to  cover 
long  distances  in  a  short  time,  which 
in  the  busy  seasons  on  the  farm  saves 
time,  horses  and  money.  Whether  or 
not  the  farmer's  automobile  can  be 
considered  an  investment,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  "classed  wholly  as  a  luxury 
with  nothing  to  commend  it  but  the 
pleasure  it  affords.  Of  all  the  people 
that  use  automobiles'  we  know  of  no 
considerable  class  that  can  make 
better  or  more  profitable  use  of 
them  than  farmers. 


The  Minnesota  rate  case 
A  Hard  Nut.  has  been  before  the 
United  States  supreme 
court  for  about  two  years.  A  decision 
has  been  expected  every  Monday  for 
months.  It  is  hinted  now  that  the 
case  may  go  over  until  next  fall. 
Evidently  the  court  is  finding  this  a 
hard  nut  to  crack.  The  case  puts 
three  big  questions  up  to  the  court. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  right  of 
railroad  companies  to  count  the  un- 
earned increment  in  the  value  of  the 
land  they  occupy  as  a  p*art  of  their 
physical  value  upon  which  to  base 
rates.  Another  relates  to  the  basis 
of  apportionment  of  expenses  and 
earnings  between  interstate  and  intra- 
state business  on  roads  that  operate 
in  two  or  more  states. 

The  third  point  involves  the  right 
of  state  railway  commissions  to 
regulate  rates  at  all.  When  the  rail- 
roads in  Minnesota  were  obliged  to 
lower  their  rates  within  that  state, 
it  became  necessary  for  them  to  also 
lower  their  rates  to  points  in  ad- 
joining territory  in  other  states.  The 
lower  court  held  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Minnesota  rates  had  necessitated 
such  a  readjustment  in  interstate 
rates,  the  state  had  exceeded  its  au- 
thority in  ordering  the  reductions. 

It  will  be  mighty  interesting  to  see 
what  the  supreme  court  thinks  about 
it.  In  the  meantime  state  railway 
commissions  all  over  the  country, 
including  our  own,  are  waiting  on 
this  decision  to  learn  what  power 
they  have  left. 


One  of  the  good  things 
Office  of  done  by  the  last  congress 
Markets,  was  to  appropriate  $50,- 
000  to  establish  an  office 
of  markets  in  the  department  of 
agriculture.  Of  course,  that  looks 
pretty  small  beside  a  $15,000,000 
battleship,  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
establish  the  precedent  of  doing  some- 
thing, even  though  only  a  little,  to 
help  farmers  solve  their  marketing 
problems.  The  new  office  will  not 
revolutionize  things  this  year  or  next. 
A  great  deal  of  investigational  work 
will  have  to  be  done  before  anything 
helpful  can  be  published.  For  the 
present  the  study  will  be  confined  to 
these  problems: 

1.  The  preparation  of  an  inventory 
of  all  existing  agricultural  organiza- 
tions, special  reference  being  made  to 
those  engaged  in  marketing  farm 
products. 

2.  The  determination  of  what  way 
and  with  what  machinery  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  can  best  assist 
any  rural  community  or  group  of 
farmers  in  perfecting  organizations 
for  marketing  farm  produce. 

3.  The  conducting  of  a  careful  and 
critical  examination  of  state  and 
national  laws  affecting  farmers'  co- 
operative organizations. 

Secretary  Houston  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  new  office  of  markets. 
Since  becoming  secretary  he  has 
emphasized  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  agricultural  department  to  assist 
the  farmer  in  making  his  business 
more  profitable.  Thus  encouraged, 
the  "office"  of  markets  is  likely  to 
very  soon  grow  into  a  "bureau"  of 
markets. 

Those  that  have  criticised  the 
president  for  his  selection  of  a  man 
not  a  farmer  for  secretary  of  agri- 
culture should  observe  that  in  dis- 
covering where  farmers  need  help 
most  Professor  Houston  has  made 
more  progress  in  two  months  than 
Farmer  Wilson  made  in  sixteen  years. 


An  attempt  is  being  made 
Short  Cut  in  South  Dakota  to  se- 
Plan.  cure  through  the  initia- 
tive the  organization  of 
a  state  bureau  of  information  to  aid 
farmers  in  marketing  their  products. 
The  plan  does  not  call  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  offices;  the  register  of 
deeds  in  each  county,  and  the  secre- 


tary of  the  state  board  of  agriculture 
are  to  do  the  work.  It  is  proposed 
that  any  person  desiring  either  to 
buy  or  sell  farm  products  or  farm 
labor  shall  register  his  wants  with 
the  register  of  deeds  in  the  county 
in  which  he  resides.  Each  day  the 
register  of  deeds  in  each  county  shall 
transmit  to  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  all  the  wants 
made  known  that  day.  The  latter 
official  shall  then  compare  the  reports 
and  notify  by  postal  cards  the  two 
persons  in  each  line  of  inquiry  that 
come  nearest  meeting  each  other's 
wants. 

In  support  of  the  proposed  system 
it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  a 
train-load  of  cattle  from  western 
South  Dakota  were  sold  in  Sioux  City 
to  a  buyer  that  took  them  back  to  his 
ranch  within  thirty  miles  of  where 
the  cattle  were  shipped.  In  this 
transaction  more  than  $1,000  was 
wasted  in  freight  alone.  This  system 
would  have  no  value,  of  course,  in 
marketing  large  quantities  of  the 
staple  cereals,  or  livestock  ready  for 
the  shambles.  Neither  is  it  clear  that 
it  would  help  appreciably  to  bring 
consumers  in  towns  and  cities  into 
closer  communication  with  farmers, 
although  the  scheme  presents  pos- 
sibilities in  that  direction. 

The  scheme  amounts  to  state  ad- 
vertising for  mail  order  business  in 
the  products  of  the  farm,  plus  a  state 
labor  bureau.  On  the  whole  we  hope 
South  Dakota  will  try  it  out,  for 
we'd  rather  have  the  experiment  made 
there  than  in  Nebraska. 


A  few  people,  in  congress 
Exploded     and  out,  still  insist  that 
Theory.      the  tariff   should   not  be 

revised  on  any  commod- 
ity until  a  commission  of  experts  has 
determined  its  cost  of  production  here 
and  abroad;  then  the  tariff  should  be 
made  to  equal  exactly  the  difference. 
It  is  a  beautiful  theory — but  that  is 
all.  The  scheme  won't  work  simply 
because  the  cost  of  production  of  any 
given  article,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  other  countries,  varies  so 
tremendously  that  any  figure  arrived 
at  is  only  an  average  based  upon 
rather  broad  guesses. 

To  illustrate:  In  an  Iowa  experi- 
ment lambs  cost  $1.25  apiece  at  birth 
when  the  ewes  were  fed  on  one 
ration,  and  only  13  cents  apiece  when 
the  ewes  were  fed  on  another  ration. 
In  trying  to  determine  the  cost  of 
producing  wool  or  mutton  what  would 
a  board  of  experts  do  about  that? 
Would  they  recommend  a  tariff  to 
protect  the  man  producing  lambs 
costing  $1.25  or  only  13  cents  at  birth? 
If  they  recommended  a  duty  high 
enough  to  protect  the  former  they 
would  be  placing  a  premium  on  poor 
feeding. 

Mr.  Taft  appointed  a  tariff  board, 
and  its  members  and  special  agents 
spent  many  months  studying  the  cost 
of  producing  wool.  Perhaps  you  think 
they  learned  just  what  it  cost  to 
produce  a  pound  of  wool  in  this  coun- 
try. Well,  they  didn't.  The  best  they 
could  do  was  to  discuss  the  cost  of 
rearing  sheep  in  different  states  and 
give  a  few  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
producing  wool.  In  his  message  to 
congress  when  he  transmitted  the 
report  of  the  tariff  board  on  wool 
Mr.  Taft  said: 

"The  report  shows  in  detail  the 
difficulties  involved  in  attempting  to 
state  in  categorical  terms  the  cost  of 
wool  production  and  the  great  differ- 
ence in  cost  as  between  different 
regions  and  different  types  of  wool." 
There  is  a  frank  admission  from  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  tariff-board 
idea  that  the  investigation  of  the 
cost  of  wool  production  didn't  lead 
anywhere. 

We  know  of  no  theory  that  is  so 
thoroughly  exploded  as  this  so-called 
scientific  method  of  tariff  revision, 
in  which  duties  are  to  be  made  to 
equal  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad. 


In  March  the  bureau  of 
Interest  statistics  of  the  depart- 
Rales.       ment    of    agriculture  at 

Washington  sent  out 
3,000  letters  to  country  banks  through- 
out the  United  States  to  determine 
the  average  rate  of  interest  on  short- 
term  loans — three  to  six  months — to 
farmers.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
banks  replied.  From  the  replies  it 
was  established  that  the  average 
interest  rate  on  such  loans  a  year  ago 
was  7.75  per  cent,  and  this  year  7.79 
per  cent,  showing  a  very  slight  in- 
crease in  a  year.  The  lowest  interest 
is  in  the  old  northeastern  states,  and 


highest  in  the  south.  In  Nebraska 
the  average  rate  on  short-term  loans 
to  farmers  was  7 . 99  per  cent  _a  year 
ago,  and  8  per  cent  this  year. 

One  western  Nebraska  banker  re- 
ported that  on  small  loans  they  got 
10  per  cent  interest,  8  per  cent  on 
sums  over  $500,  and  6  per  cent  from 
customers  that  kept  a  fair  balance 
throughout  the  most  of  the  year. 
The  reason  he  gave  for  the  higher 
rate  on  small  loans  was  that  the 
money  was  usually  removed  from  the 
bank  instead  of  being  left  as  a  check- 
ing account.  Another  Nebraska 
banker,  reporting  a  7  per  cent  aver- 
age, said  their  land-owning  customers 
got  money  at  a  lower  rate,  averaging 
6  per  cent,  which  isn't  very  encourag- 
ing to  the  tenant  farmer.  Still  an- 
other bank  reported  that  all  its 
short-term  loans  were  made. at  10  per 
cent,  and  that  they  couldn't  supply 
the  demand. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  rural 
interest  rates  in  Nebraska  with  those 
in  Germany.  The  latest  figures  we 
have  before  us  show  that  German 
farmers  pay  their  rural  co-operative 
banks  an  average  of  a  little  more  than 
4  per  cent  for  short-time  loans.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  low  rate. 
The  first  is  that  the  farmers  do  their 
own  banking,  and  do  it  very  cheaply. 
Sometimes  the  business  is  conducted 
at  the  home  of  one  of  the  members, 
thus  eliminating  entirely  the  expense 
of  maintaining  an  office.  Only  a  very 
small  profit  is  made,  which  goes  into 
the  reserve  fund,  so  that  interest 
rates  are  based  upon  actual  cost. 

The  other  reason  for  low  interest 
rates  in  Germany  is  that  the  co- 
operative banks  have  encouraged 
saving  until  capital  is  more  plentiful 
than  formerly  in  proportion  to  the 
demands  for  it.  To  save  is  a  lesson 
we  need  to  learn  in  this  country. 
Capital  becomes  cheaper  when  it  be- 
comes more  plentiful,  and  it  can 
become  more  plentiful  only  by  saving. 


Now  that  the  legislature 
A  Natural  has  adjourned  we  know 
Way.  what  it  will  cost  to  run 
the  state  government  for 
the  next  two  years.  Appropriations 
this  year,  according  to  compilations 
made  by  officials  of  the  lower  house, 
total  $7,614,951.78,  or  $1,430,398.07 
more  than  two  years  ago.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  increase  will  neces- 
sitate raising  the  state  tax  levy  a 
little  more  than  two  and  one-half 
mills  on  the  dollar. 

An  increase  in  taxes  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  things  with  which  mortals 
have  to  contend.  As  population  in- 
creases state  institutions  must  be 
enlarged,  and  new  ones  built.  Fur- 
thermore, the  tendency  is  constant 
to  increase  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, to  broaden  its  work  in  lines 
that  require  additional  revenue.  We 
have  examples  of  this  in  our  state 
pure-food  department,  and  the  state 
railway  commission.  Our  state  gov- 
ernment in  Nebraska  has  never  been 
an  extravagant  one,  however,  as 
extravagance  goes  in  public  affairs. 
Perhaps  we  have  some  institutions 
with  which  we  could  do  without;  but 
even  then  we  would  no  doubt  find 
our  state  taxes  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  State  taxes  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  grow,  either,  for  county  and 
other  local  taxes  show  remarkable 
ability  to  expand  with  expanding 
public  needs. 

Because  taxes  are  increasing,  the 
question  of  methods  in  raising  public 
revenue  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  The  very  growth  of 
population  and  the  business  of 
government  presses  the  problem  to 
the  front.  But  there  is  a  source  of 
public  revenue  that  increases  simul- 
taneously with  these.  We  refer  to 
land  values,  or  ground  rents.  The 
value  of  land,  exclusive  of  improve- 
ments thereon  or  therein,  is  the 
result  of  increased  population,  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  in  pro- 
moting safety  and  making  public 
improvements,  and  other  factors  that 
go  with  civilization.  What  is  more 
natural  than  that  values  created  by 
the  public  should  be  drawn  upon  for 
public  purposes? 

As  taxes  grow  larger  and  larger 
this  question  will  become  more  and 
more  pressing:  Shall  we  continue  to 
tax  the  accumulations  of  the  indus- 
trious, and  the  food  and  clothing  of 
the  people,  through  the  general 
property  tax,  or  shall  we  draw  publie 
revenues  wholly  from  ground  rent, 
the  quantity  that  is  automatically 
increased  by  the  very  things  that  make 
increased  revenues  necessary? 


Wednesday,  April  30,  1918. 
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Losses  of  swine  from 
Cholera  disease  have  more 
Unconquered.   than  doubled  in  this 

country  in  the  past 
two  years.  Since  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  such  losses  are  due  to 
hog  cholera,  the  situation  shows  that 
disease  to  be  still  far  from  conquered. 

A  chart  in  the  Crop  Reporter  for 
April,  based  upon  statistics  compiled 
by  the  department  of  agriculture, 
shows  that  the  high  point  in  losses 
of  hogs  from  disease  was  reached  in 
1897,  when  the  figure  was  145  per 
1,000  head.  From  that  year  losses 
dropped  rapidly  until  1900  (sixty-five 
per  1,000),  increased  slightly  in  1901 
(seventy-five  per  1,000),  and  dropped 
still  further  in  1902  to  a  little  more 
than  fifty  per  1,000.  With  only  slight 
variations  losses  ranged  around  fifty 
per  1,000,  or  a  little  above,  until  1911, 
when  they  sagged  to  forty-five  per 
1,000. 

The  line  on  the  chart  showing  the 
trend  of  losses  since  April  1,  1911, 
however,  looks  like  the  upward  path 
of  a  skyrocket;  for  the  year  ending 
April  1,  1913,  losses  were  110.1  per 
1,000  head,  or  greater  than  at  any 
time  since  1898.  The  serum  treatment 
of  hog  cholera  came  to  the  front  in 
1908,  and  since  that  year  its  use  has 
spread  until  now  nearly  all  of  the 
states  in  the  swine  belt  are  prepar- 
ing the  serum  for  distribution.  It  is 
somewhat  discouraging,  therefore,  to 
note  this  great  increase  in  losses 
from  cholera  simultaneously  with  the 
increased  use  of  serum. 

But  we  do  not  believe  this  increase 
can  be  attributed  to  any  failure  of 
the  serum  treatment  to  be  effective 
when  properly  administered.  No  one 
can  say  how  much  worse  the  disease 
might  have  been  without  the  scattered 
application  of  the  serum  treatment. 
However,  the  situation  does  show 
conclusively,  we  believe,  that  the 
system  of  administering  the  serum 
must  be  improved.  Serum  is  now 
sent  out  in  this  state,  and  in  other 
states,  in  a  more  or  less  indiscrim- 
inate and  haphazard  manner  to  all 
that  apply.  That  will  lessen  but  not 
suppress  cholera. 

In  only  two  states,  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  there  any 
organized  attempt  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  cholera  by  inoculating  all 
the  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  an  out- 
break. If  we  are  ever  to  stamp  out 
the  cholera  that  is  the  way  it  must 
be  done.  So  long  as  cholera  is 
allowed  to  spread,  and  serum  is 
simply  sent  to  farmers  here  and  there 
that  apply  for  it,  there  is  likely  to  be 
more  cholera  than  serum  to  combat 
it.  Fighting  cholera  is  like  fighting 
a  prairie  fire — a  little  judicious  back- 
firing at  the  outset  is  of  more  avail 
than  a  hundred  times  the  same  effort 
later. 

The  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
serum  work  in  this  state  realize  the 
weakness  of  the  present  plan  of  dis- 


tribution and  administration,  and 
would  welcome  legislation  or  rulings 
giving  them  authority  to  carry  on 
a  more  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
suppression  of  hog  cholera,  includ- 
ing, if  necessary,  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion of  herds  near  an  outbreak. 


PRICE  OF  SERUM  REDUCED 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gain,  in  charge  of  the 
preparation  of  hog  cholera  serum  at 
the  state  plant,  University  Farm,  an- 
nounces that  the  price  of  serum  will 
be  reduced  from  1%  cents  to  1%  cents 
per  cubic  centimeter  on  May  1.  This 
is  the  second  reduction  in  price  within 
a  few  months;  a  cut  was  made  from 
2  cents  to  1%  cents  on  February  1  of 
this  year.  These  reductions  in  the 
price  of  serum  are  made  possible  by 
improved  methods  of  preparation  that 
lower  the  cost  of  production. 


NEW  FAIR  BUILDINGS 

The  legislature  appropriated  $108,- 
000  to  be  used  in  purchasing  addi- 
tional land  for  the  state  fair  grounds 
and  to  erect  a  new  building  to  house 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibits.  The  old  agricultural  hall 
was  outgrown  many  years  ago,  and 
has  been  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  splendid  quality  of  the  exhibits 
displayed  there.  Work  on  the  new 
building  will  be  begun  at  once  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  completed 
for  use  this  fall.  Since  it  will  not 
occupy  the  old  site,  but  be  located  on 
the  east  end  of  the  grounds,  the  old 
building  can  be  left  for  use  in  case  the 
new  one  is  not  finished  in  time. 


AGRICULTURAL  COMMENCEMENT 
April  25  was  commencement  day  at 
the  Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture. 
The  graduating  class  numbered  fifty 
— nineteen  young  women  and  thirty- 
one  young  men.  A  canvass  of  the 
class  showed  that  about  half  the  girls 
expect  to  teach  next  year.  Of  the 
boys,  a  few  will  continue  iheir  edu- 
cation in  the  college  of  agriculture, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  leaving 
school  for  the  farm.  From  other  de- 
partments of  our  state  university 
many  of  the  graduates  leave  Ne- 
braska to  take  up  work  in  other 
states.  Even  the  graduates  from  our 
college  of  agriculture  do  not  filter 
back  to  the  farm,  in  large  numbers. 
Bui  the  graduates  from  the  School 
of  Agriculture  are  nearly  all  on 
Nebraska  farms. 


NUCKOLLS    COUNTY  ORGANIZED 

A  county  organization  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union  of  America  in  Nuckolls  county 
was  effected  at  Nelson  on  Saturday, 
April  26.  Twenty-two  out  of  twenty- 
eight  locals  in  the  county  were  repre- 
sented. In  addition  to  the  regularly 
certified  delegates  a  large  number  of 
members  were  present.  The  attend- 
ance was  excellent,  but  it  would  have 
been  at  least  one-third  larger,  it  was 


estimated,  if  the  roads  had  not  been 
so  heavy  in  the  forenoon.  Officers 
elected  to  serve  until  the  regular 
annual  meeting  in  July  were:  Presi- 
dent, J.  E.  Devore,  Angus;  vice- 
president,  W.  K.  More;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Peter  Hanson,  Hardy; 
business  agent,  J.  W.  Pecht,  Hardy. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  O.  F.  Dorn- 
blaser,  member  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee,  and  state  organizer 
for  Nebraska,  gave  a  public  address 
to  an  audience  that  filled  the  opera 
house.  His  keen  wit  and  logic  won 
many  friends  for  the  union  and 
strengthened  the  faith  of  those  already 
in.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Nuckolls 
county  union  will  be  held  at  Nelson 
the  last  Saturday  in  July. 


FARMING  EVOLUTION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  get- 
ting about  time  for  the  farmers  tft 
say  the  climate  hasi  changed;  in 
other  words,  the  cycle  will  turn  wet 
and  we  shall  forget  that  it  was  ever 
dry.  At  present  we  are  on  the  ragged 
edge — most  of  us  haven't  yet  decided 
whether  we  are  in  a  corn  country 
or  not;  but  of  late  years  we  have 
raised  fodder,  and  last  year,  prob- 
ably, it  averaged  ten  bushels  per 
acre  on  the  hard  ground.  We  hear 
rumors  of  forty-bushel  yields,  but  in 
such  cases  the  shelling  is  yet  to  be 
done,  and  also  there  has  not  been 
time  to  measure  the  ground. 

Recently  an  old-timer  gave  me  the 
yield  of  corn  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Later  I  heard  another 
say  it  would  not  average  that  much, 
but  I'll  give  the  old-timer  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  and  assume  that  he 
knows.  His  estimate  was  eighteen 
bushels  per  acre,  made  up  of  twelve 
right  low  yields  and  thirteen  so- 
called  bumpers.  Just  how  much  this 
average  can  be  raised  through  real 
seed  selection — really  ear-to-ear 
work — I  would  not  undertake  to 
guess.  However,  it  is  probable  that 
corii  will  soon  reach  the  point 
where  it  will  cease  to  pay  working 
expenses. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  west- 
ern farmer  to  "tend"  100  acres;  in 
fact,  I  have  heard  of  one  extra, 
bright  fellow  who  tended  300  acres 
last  year.  Taking  the  present  aver- 
ages, we  would  get  something  like 
1,800  bushels  of  corn  a  year,  or  1,200 
for  the  renter,  which  compares  well 
with  forty  acres  in  the  "east"  at 
forty  bushels  per,  with  two-fifths  to 
the  renter. 

It  doesn't  take  much  work  to  tend 
corn.  In  those  good  old  days  when 
corn  used  to  sell  for  10  cents — or 
sometimes  soared  to  30 — we  all 
walked.  Now  time  is  too  valuable, 
the  bet  is  larger  and  we  ride  the 
disk — if  there  is  time  to  disk.  Then 
comes  the  lister,  and  next  that  most 
wonderful  tool — the  two-row.  With 
this  anyone  can  do  a  good  job  once 


over,  a  better  one  at  twice  over,  and 
too  good  if  he  takes  time  for  three 
trips  over. 

In  addition  to  getting  over  a  hun- 
dred-acre cornfield  in  time  to  cut  a 
hundred  acres  or  so  of  wheat  "plant- 
ed in  the  corn,"  and  get  the  corn 
ground  thrown  in  and  out  with  the 
two-row  lister,  we  have  time  to 
swap  work  with  our  neighbors  at 
threshing  season. 

You  call  it  a  haphazard  farming. 
Do  you  know  we  haven't  yet  found 
that,  oft-talked-of  twenty-five-bushel 
crop?  Do  you  know  we  haven't  been 
able  to  beat  the  game  on  a  pure 
cropping  system,  anyway?  Do  you 
know  the  experiment  stations  haven't 
found  a  legume  for  our  divides?  Do 
you  know  we  have  reached  that 
stage  where  the  landlord  demands 
long  bets  on  corn  and  wheat  In  or- 
der to  get  his  farm?  How  long  ago 
was  it  that  they  said  the  climate 
had  changed  and  that  all  the  level 
and  near-level  ground  was  busted  so 
far  as  wheat  was  concerned?  How 
much  ground  does  the  average  farm- 
er have  to  rent — and  cultivate — to 
get  a  pasture  that  will  keep  twenty- 
five  head  of  stock? 

Not  even  our  most  valued  dry 
farming  experts  have  devised  a  sys- 
tem that  will  work  without  stock. 
There  are  mighty  few  farms  in  this 
immediate  section  that  are  paying 
good  interest  on  a  purely  cropping 
system.  How  long  ago  was  it  that 
the  German,  straining  every  nerve  to 
get  out  200  acres  of  wheat,  said  his 
wife  was  making  more  than  he  was 
— and  she  sold  $500  worm  of  butter 
besides  the  eggs. 

Just  during  the  past  four  years  a 
couple  saved  enough  to  buy  a  quar- 
ter section  ($800)  through  stock — 
three  cows,  a  few  score  chickens  and 
what  hogs  they  could  feed  on  the 
corn  they  raised.  Because  of  press- 
ure cf  time  I  must  pass  over  the 
story  of  how  they  managed  to  save 
99.9  cents  out  of  every  dolar  they 
corralled  (the  main  point  is  that 
they  did,  anyway)  and  have  the  land 
clear.  Most  of  the  farmers  are  here 
because  they  milk,  and  raise  a  chick- 
en and  some  cows.  Farming  is  on 
the  side — for  the  landlord. 

Now  we  are  going  to  get  that 
twenty-five-bushel  crop;  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  that  legume.  We  are  go- 
ing to  farm  less  and  do  it  better. 
But  I  fear  it  won't  come  until  land 
reaches  a  few  higher  rounds  in  the 
scale  of  prices.  Then  it  will  be  so 
valuable  and  so  far  in  the  future 
that  these  things  will  be  evolved 
from  the  present  conditions.  Per- 
sonally I  am  a  great  believer  in 
progress  through  evolution.  All  good 
things  in  any  line  come  mighty  slow. 

C.  BOLLE3. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


LISTING  WITH  AN  ENGINE 


To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  a  gang  of 
four  listers  hitched  to  an  oil  tractor. 
This  outfit  covered  an  average  of 
thirty  acres  a  day.  The  owner,  a 
South  Dakota  farmer,  was  enabled  by 
the  ample  power  of  his  engine  to 
push  his  corn  planting  and  get  the. 
crop  in  when  he  wanted  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  list  at  the  proper 
depth.    There  were  no  delays  for  men 


or  horses  to  rest. 

A  Nebraska  farmer  used  his  traction 
outfit  for  listing,  but  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.  The  lister  was 
hitched  behind  the  tractor  and  used 
only  to  make  trenches,  not  to  plant 
the  corn.  Just  behind  the  lister — 
which  was  a  two  row  machine — was 
hitched  a  common  harrow  and  behind 
that  a  corn  planter.  The  planter  was 
hitched  so  that  it  followed  the  lister 


furrows.  The  corn  was  dropped,  of 
course,  by  this  planter.  The  harrow 
left  a  mulch  in  the  bottom  of  each 
furrow,  and  the  corn  was  planted  in 
moist  soil  well  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

This  farmer  started  at  the  edge  of 
his  field  and  drove  around  and  around 
it  until  near  the  center.  The  center 
he  planted  in  straight  rows.   From  the 


center  he  pulled  back  to  the  end  he 
had  left  and  planted  the  balance  by 
driving  around  and  around.  A  road 
was  made  from  the  center  to  the 
corner  of  the  field.  When  cultivating 
the  teams  started  from  this  road  and 
finished  at  it,  going  around  and 
around  just  as  the  corn  was  listed. 

C.  V.  HULL. 

Floyd  County,  Iowa. 
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We  have  used  our  $1,900  six- 
cylinder  car  for  about  one  year,  and 
so  far  it  has  given  us  no  trouble  to 
speak  of.  This  does  not  mean  that 
cars  in  general  are  either  trouble- 
proof  or  fool-proof,  but  simply  that 
repairs  and  break-downs  are  not 
necessarily  an  accompaniment  of 
motoring. 

Our  car  is  not  used  on  the  field 
or  around  the  farm  buildings,  to  haul 
implements,  nor  to  furnish  power  for 
stationary  farm  machinery.  It  is  used 
only  for  road  work,  such  as  a  hurry- 
up  trip  to  town  during  the  noon  hour, 
or  a  spin  to  the  country  church  on 
Sundays,  or  a  visit  to  friends  and 
relatives,  a  few  of  whom  live  twenty 
miles  away.  Before  we  had  the  auto 
we  visited  them  about  once  in  every 
five  or  six  years,  but  last  summer  we 
made  that  trip  at  least  three  times. 
The  automobile  is  a  distance-eater — ■ 
at  least,  when  the  roads  are  good. 
The  Car  Owner's  Road 

By  the  appearance  of  the  private 
road  that  leads  from  the  public  high- 


way to  the  farmer's  home  it  is  quite 
frequently  possible  to  learn  whether 
or  not  that  farmer  has  an  automobile. 
If  the  road  is  rough,  narrow,  low  in 
the  center,  and  in  addition  turns 
Sharply  around  corners,  which  may 
be  traversed  diagonally  by  deep  ruts 
or  culverts  projecting  about  four 
inches  above  the  ground,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  farmer  has  no  car.  But 
if  the  road  is  smooth  and  easily  ap- 
proached from  the  highway,  one  may 
be  reasonably  sure  that  he  owns  an 
auto. 

Every  car  owner  is  a  good  roads 
booster,  because  the  car  can  only  do 
its  very  best  work,  in  the  most  com- 
fortable and  economical  way,  when 
the  roads  are  good.  Automobiles  are 
all  right,  but  the  roads  are  not — 
as  yet. 

Can  a  car  be  driven  in  the  mud.' 
Yes,  it  may  be  used  on  muddy  roads, 
but  it  does  not  pay.  It  is  hard  on  the 
car,  hard  on  the  driver,  and  hard  on 
the  gasoline  supply.  Then  there  is 
another    objection  —  the    muddy  car 


Mr.  Brockman  at  the  Wheel  of  the  Family  Automobile 


looks  bad,  and  to  wash  it  takes  aJ 
least  two  hours'  time.  It  must  be 
very  wet  indeed  if  a  car  equipped 
with  anti-skidding  chains  cannot  takc 
itself  and  its  occupants  home;  still, 
we  hate  to  get  caught  by  a  rain,  for 
the  reasons  already  indicated. 

The  automobile  enables  us  to 
operate  our  farm  with  a  saving  of  at 
least  one  team  of  horses.    In  summer, 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Not  Built  Like  Old -Time  Tires 

Goodyear  tires  of  today  are  not  built  as  they  once  were,  nor  as 
others  build  tires  now. 

Goodyear  success  is  due  to  ceaseless  advancement.  Every  in- 
crease in  sales  came  through  increasing  mileage. 

And  now,  after  fourteen  years  of  betterments,  scores  of  our 
experts  spend  all  their  time  on  research  and  experiment. 

How  They  Work 


These  men  wear  out,  on  a  me- 
tered machine,  hundreds  of 
Goodyear  tires. 

To  get  our  tread  as  we  make 
it  today,  40  formulas  were  com- 
pared— by  actual  metered  mile- 
age. 

To  get  a  fabric  which  would 
stand  all  strains,  200  fabrics 
were  tested  out,  and  mileage  re- 
sults recorded. 

These  comparisons  have  gone 
on  for  years  and  years.  And 
they  still  go  on  night  and  day. 
For  we  know  that  no  tire  can 
lead  in  sales  unless  it  also  leads 
in  mileage. 

What  They've  Done 

This  research  department  cost 
us  about  $100,000  per  year.  On 
this  year's  output  that's  about 
five  cents  per  tire. 

But  note  the  result: 

All  the  remarkable 
mileage  you  get  from 
Goodyear  tires  is  due 
to  this  ceaseless  im- 
provement. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires — 
the  tires  tbat  end  rim- 
cutting —  were  devel- 
oped in  this  shop. 
With  theold-typetires, 
23  per  cent  met  with 
rim-cut  ruin. 


And  from  this  shop  came  the 
10  per  cent  oversize,  which  adds 
one-fourth  to  the  average  tire 
mileage. 

Men  Not  Misled 

In  these  days  of  odometers, 
men  know  which  tire  serves 
best.  And  that  tire  alone  can 
outsell  all  others. 

Under  this  test  Goodyear  tires 
have  outsold  every  other  tire  in 
existence. 

And  the  sales  have  doubled 
over  and  over,  as  the  tires  be- 
came better  known.  Last  year's 
sale  by  far  exceeded  our  pre- 
vious 12  years  put  together. 

That's  the  result  on  actual 
use,  on  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  cars.  And  you'll  adopt  them, 
like  the  rest,  when  you  once  try 
them  out. 

Average  Profit 
$2.90  Per  Tire 

Here's  another  reason  why 
you  get  so  much  in  a  Goodyear 
tire.  Our  average  profit  last 
year  was  but  $2.90  per  tire. 

Goodyear  tires  cost  all  the 
way  from  $15.55  to  $104.95,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  type.  The 
most  popular  size — 34x4 — costs 
from  $32.95  to  $37.90,  differing 
with  type  and  treads.  And  our 
average  profit  on  all  these  tir.-s 
was  exactly  $2.90  per  tire. 

That's   why   you   get   at  the 
Goodyear   price    tires   with  so 
much  mileage.    Tires  that  can't 
rim-cut — oversize  tires.    This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  the  cost 
sroes  into  things  that 
count. 

No  other  tire  in  all 
the  world  offers  you 
equal  value. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good- 
year Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  —  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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"ben  the  horses  have  to  work  hard 
n  the  fields,  we  use  the  car  for  taking 
Team  and  such  things  to  town,  and 

ring  back  freight,  sacks  of  sugar, 
1our,  or  what-not.    In  winter  when 

he  roads  are  bad  we  use  our  work 
worses  for  such  trips.  Exercise  at 
'hat  time  of  the  year  is  good  for  them. 
"rhile  the  car  is  not  injured  by 
idleness. 

Cost  of  Operation 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  exactly 
how  much  it  costs  to  drive  our  auto 
Te  mile,  but  I  will  try.  The  price 
of  t^e  auto  with  one  extra  tire  wa3 
*l  ,°00.  I  shall  assume  that  the  ma- 
chine will  last  ten  years,  with  good 
care,  and  that  it  travels  5,000  mile> 
each  year.  This  looks  iike  a  high 
nverage,  but  I  know  a  few  cars  in 
~ur  town  which  are  about  ten  years 
old  and  have  traveled  over  50,000 
miles.  Then  the  case  mav  be  started 
in  figures  about  like  this: 

Interest  on  $1,900  at  6  per  cent .  .  .  .  $1 14  00 

Appreciation   110.00 

Tires   100.00 

^soline.     416     gallon*    at    20  cents 

fl  gallon  per    12  miles)   83.20 

'  ubricants.    40    £*allo'i=    at    50  cents 

(1  gallon  per  120  miles)   20.00 

'  i<"M   10.00  j 

Storage   25.00 

Repairs   50.08H 

Cost  of  driving  our  car  5,000  miles' 

in  one  year  $592. 2o 

And  when  the  total  annual  cost  is 
divided  by  the  annual  mileage  we  find 
that  the  cost  per  mile  is  11  84/100 
cents.  Now  it  may  seem  an  expensive 
proposition  to  spend  11  or  12  cents 
for  each  mile  traveled,  but  if  you  will 
estimate  closely  the  cost  of  travel  by 
horse  power  you  will  find  that  there 
's  not  much  difference  between  the 
two,  though  frequently  horse  power 
costs  more  than  gasoline  power. 

Proper  inflation  of  the  tires  is  of 
great  importance  in  reducing  tire 
expenses.  Most  people  run  their  tires 
too  flat  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  life 
of  the  tire.  A  flat  tire  may  ride  a 
little  easier  than  one  that  is  inflated 
properly,  but  it  is  an  expensive 
luxury.  A  pressure  of  eighty  pounds 
is  best  for  four-inch  tires  If  they 
ire  smaller,  less  pressure  is  required; 
f  larger,  more  pressure  is  needed 
The  inflation  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer  should  be  constantly 
maintained— or  as  nearly  so  as  pos- 
sible— in  order  that  the  tire  may 
give  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
ervice. 

Driving  for  Economy 

The  amateur  driver  should  make  it 
"lis  object  to  handle  the  car  and  its 
passengers  as  smoothly  and  as  eisily 
~>s  possible.    Some  people  like  to  start 
vith  speed  and  noise,  but  that  is  not 
^ood  for  the  car.    And  how  do  these 
ame  people  stop?    Just  before  they 
re  ready  to  stop  the  car  they  open 
he  throttle  to  get  more  speed,  then 
be  clutch  is  released  and  the  brakes 
're  applied  with  full  force.    That  a 
igorous    application  of   the  brakes 
-•auses  the  wheels  to  s'ip,  thus  wear- 
ng  the  'tires,  is  not  thought  of.  Nor 
rloes  it  concern  such  careless  drivers 
"  hen  thev  see  the  heads  of  the  pas- 
engers  thrown  dangerously  near  the 
wind-shield  as  the  auto  stops  with  a 
jerk. 

Such  a  method  of  stopping  is  a 
waste  of  power  and  destroys  the  car. 
Tf  the  driver  knows  that  he  must  stop 
«t  a  certain  place  he  should  close  the 
throttle  sufficiently,  before  that  point 
is  reached,  to  cause  the  car  to  slow 
down  more  and  more  so  that  no 
braking  (or  only  a  slight  amount) 
will  be  necessary.  The  car  should 
come  quietly  to  a  standstill  without 
any  visible  effort  of  the  driver  or  the 
mechanism.  When  the  passengers 
are  leaving  the  car  the  driver  should 
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not  allow  the  engine  to  run  exces- 
sively fast;  it  should  be  slowed  down 
People  do  not  admire  a  noisy  ma 
chine,  but  one  that  starts,  travel 
and  stops  gracefully,  comfortably 
and  quietly. 


FFRTHJ/IING    VALUE    OF    STR  AW 

T0  iNjehrfl sVa  F'nrrner:  W^ile  hal- 
ing straw  l«pf  fall  whe'-pwjth  to  cove' 
mv  strawberries,  mv  thoughts  wer- 
directed  to  the  pro^aHe  value  of  'hp 
straw-stacks  t^at  I  of'en  see  go  to 
waste  on  farms — more  especiallv  c 
•en'ed  farms.  I  had  a  chance  +o  buv 
i  counle  of  these  stacks,  one  old  anr1 
;lie  other  new.  on  an  adjoining  fa^ 
i|  mv  own  figures,  tlrnking  the' 
ivo"ld  serve  mv  rmmose  for  a  cli°f" 
nnlch  and  final  fertilizer.  After  co" 
;ring  mv  strawberrv  beds  I  bega 
lauling  the  straw  and  piling  it  where 
t  co"ld  be  spread  about  my  currant". 
)lac^berries  and  grape  vires.  Somr 
lorMon  of  it  will  be  disked  into  th 
soil  this  spring,  while  other  por  ion 
frill  be  allowed  to  lie  in  p'les  unti" 
partly  rotted  and  then  scattere-5 
per  the  surface. 

Value  Per  Ton 

There  is  no  Question  in  my  min'1 
tilt  that  I  will  make  this  straw  serve 
i  good  purpose,  and  that  it  will  b' 
ibout  the  cheapest  kind  of  raanui- 
or  this  particular  place.  Last  fa1! 
n  a  farm  paper,  I  saw  an  estimate  o' 
;he  value  of  straw  whe*i  reduced  to 
he  basis  of  commercial  fertiliser, 
rhe  potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
icid  contained  in  a  ton  of  straw  wer» 
jstimated  to  be  worth  $2.75.  If  thi= 
>stimate  is  within  reason  there  i~ 
!ertainly  a  big  lot  of  money  going 
o  waste  on  everv  farm  where  the 
itraw-stacks  are  burned  or  permitted 
o  lie  on  the  ground,  obstructing  pas- 
;age  and  disfiguring  the  landscape. 

The  first  cost  of  the  two  stacks  tha' 

bought  was  less  than  ten  cents  a 
oad.  The  expense  of  haul'ng  and 
ipreading  will  be  about  sixty  cents 
?er  load.  Now  I  wish  to  put  thi<= 
mestion  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer  ami 
ts  readers:  Can  either  the  tenant 
»r  owner  of  a  Nebraska  farm  afford 

0  let  this  amount  of  fertility  go  to 
vaste?  A  supplementary  question 
vould  be  this:  What  is  the  best 
nethod  of  applying  straw  to  the  land. 
>r  of  reducing  it  to  such  a  state  that 
t  can  be  used  to  be^t  advantage? 

L.  O.  WILLIAMS. 

Lancaster  Co. 

Editor's  Comment:  Analysis  re- 
)orted  in  Bulletin  No.  221  of  the  Wis- 
;onsin  Experiment  Station  show  that 

1  ton  of  wheat  straw  contains  9.6 
Dounds  of  nitrogen,  4.4  pound i  of 
mosphoric  acid,  and  12.6  pounds  of 
xrtash;  and  a  ton  of  oats  straw  9.2 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  5.6  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  35  4  pounds  o° 
lotash.  The  same  bulletin  gives  the 
.•alue  of  these  constituents  as  15  cent" 
per  pound  for  nitrogen  and  5  cents 
per  pound  for  phosphoric  acid  an'] 
potash  respectively.  Calculated  on 
his  basis  the  principal  fertilizing 
materials  in  a  ton  of  wheat  straw 
loot  up  to  $2.29,  and  in  a  ton  of  oats 
straw  to  $3.43. 

Figures  Not  True  Guide. 

We  should  not  become  too  greatly 
e"cited  over  these  figures,  however 
They  do  not  necessarily  mean v  tha' 
ft  ton  of  wheat  or  oats  straw  wil 
increase  the  production  of  crops  to 
the  extent  of  the  commercial  valuf 
>f  the  fertilizing  elements  con.aineS 
n  the  straw. 

Note  that  the  value  of  phosphoric 
icid  and  potassium  in  wheat  s  raw 
imounts  to  85  cents  per  ton,  and  in 
)ats  straw  to  $2  05  per  ton.  Now 
he  heavier  soils  of  Nebraska  are  gen 
;rally  well  stocked  with  .phosphorus 
the  plant  food  element  in  phosphoric 
icid)  and  potassium  (the  plant  food 
dement  in  potash),  particularly  the 
atter.  In  tests  made  to  determine 
vhether  additions  of  these  elements 

0  the  soil  would  increase  crop  yields 
legatlve  results  have  been  secured  at 
everal  places  within  the  state.  If 
he  application  of  these  elements  to 
he  soil  in  this  state  do  not  increase 
■rop  yields,  then  it  is  obvious  that 
hey  are  not  worth  to  Nebraska  farm- 
ers the  figures  at  which  they  sell  on 
he  market,  as  quoted  from  the  Wis- 
onsin  bulletin  alluded  to  above. 

1  Our  soils  do  respond  to  applica- 
ions  of  nitrogen,  however,  so  that 
he  nitrogen  in  straw  may  be  ex- 
ected  to  increase  the  yield  of  crops. 
!ut  the  nitrogen  in  straw  is  not  in 

readily  available  form,  and  15  cents 
or  pound  may  be  rather  too  high  a 
gure  at  which  to  calculate  it. 


Prom  what  we  have  said  it  would 
eem  that  although  the  commercial 
alue  of  the   fertilizing  elements  in 
ton  of  straw  may  be  what  the  above 
igures  show  it  to  be,  yet  that  does 
">ot  measure  the  value  of  the  straw 
'n  increasing  crop  production,  if  tht 
oil  is  already  so  well  stocked  with 
"•o  of  the  elements  that  it  does  not 
°snopd  to  applications  thereof,  and 
F  t^e  other  element  to  which  it  does 
espond  is  figured  too  high.    Nit' ogen 
"oes  not  cost  us  15  cents  per  pound, 
v  growing  alfalfa  we  can  put  nitro- 
gen   into    our    soil    for  practicallv 
nothing,  considering  the  fact  that  al- 
'ilfa,  while  it  occupies  the  ground, 
n'ives  as  great  returns  as  any  crop 
"e  can  grow. 

"^ost  Valuable  For  Organic  Matter. 

The  greatest  benefit  resulting  from 
he  application  of  straw  to  Nebraska 
oils,  we  believe,  come?  through  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  organic  mat- 
er.    The   native   organic   matter  in 
ur  soils  is  being  rapidly  reduced  bv 
cultivation,  with  the  result  that  thev 
1o  not  hold  water  as  well  as  thev 
■sed  to  do,  become  soggy  when  wet, 
"nd  hard  and  baked  when  dry.  Or- 
ganic matter  restores  such  soils  to 
'heir     natural     physical  condition. 
Moreover,  when  organic  matter  de- 
cays in  ihe  soil,  acids  are  liberate! 
hat  act  upon  the  rocky  particles  and 
et  free  mineral  plant  tood  for  the 
•se  of  crops,  causing  an  increase  in 
ields.     These   so-called   indirect  ef- 
"ects  of  the  application  of  straw  to 
he  soil  are  doubtless  of  much  greater 
'mportance  in  Nebraska  than  the  di- 
rect addition  of  the  plant  food  carried 
in  the  straw. 

Mind,  we  are  not  minimizing  the 
importance  of  returning  straw  to  the 
soil ;  we  wish  to  show  simply  that 
the  greatest  benefit  comes  indirectly 
rather  than  directly,  and  that,  there- 
fore, figures  showirg  the  value  of 
the  fertilizing  elements  in  a  ton  of 
straw  bear  no  necessary  relation  to 
the  increase  in  crop  yields  caused  by 
the  application  of  straw  to  the  land. 
The  benefit  coming  from  increasing 
the  supply  of  organic  matter  may 
equal  the  computed  value  of  the  ftr- 
tilizing  elements,  but  there  is  no  wav 
of  telling  exactly,  because  it  is 
spread  over  several  years. 

Certainly  straw  ought  all  to  le  re- 
turned to  the  land.  When  it  is  burned 
the  mineral  matter  is  left,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  nitrogen  is  liberated  into  the 
air,  and  the  organic  matter,  so  badly 
needed  by  most  of  our  soils,  is  de- 
stroyed totally.  Mr.  Williams  asks 
what  is  the  best  method  of  applying 
straw  to  the  land.  Unquestionably 
the  best  method  is  to  use  it  for  bed- 
ding and  apply  it  to  the  land  as 
manure.  When  straw  is  applied 
alone  it  decays  slowly,  especially  in 
dry  seaons,  and  may  do  almost  as 
much  harm  as  good  for  one  or  two 
seasons.  When  incorporated  with 
manure,  however,  it  is  inoculated 
with  millions  of  bacteria,  and  decay 
in  the  soil  is  rapid. 


POTATO  POINTERS 

Press  bulletin  No.  40,  Nebraska  Ex- 
periment Station,  by  E.  M.  Wilcox 
and  R.  A.  Emerson: 

The  prevalence  of  potato  diseases 
las  greatly  reduced  the  acreage  of 
potatoes   in   Colorado   and    parts  of 

"ebraska.     It  is  probable   also  that 

he  low  prices  of  the  past  year  will 
have  a  tendency  to  discourage  potato 

lanting  in  other  sections  of  the 
niddle  west.  If  it  works  out  in  this, 
vay,  prices    should    be    better  next 

eason   and   this   should   be   a  good 

ear  to  grow  potatoes.    Whether  o; 

ot  it  is  wise  to  increase  the  acreage 
n  potatoes  this  year,  it  will  certainly 

ay  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre 
This  can  be  done  by  planting  good 

eed,  on  good  soil,  and  giving  the 
:rop  good  care. 

The  Seed 
Good  seed  is  the  most  important 
;ingle  item  in  potato  culture.  For 
central,  southern  and  eastern  Ne- 
braska, home-grown  potatoes  are  not 
satisfactory  for  seed  unless  special 
methods  are  employed  in  their  pro- 
duction. The  hot  soil  of  this  region 
causes  rapid  loss  of  vigor.  At  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  the 
deterioration  of  home-grown  potatoes 
ranged  from  about  20  per  cent  the 
first  year  to  50  per  cent  the  seventh 
year. 

In  these  sections  of  the  state, 
northern-grown  seed  potatoes  should 
be  planted.  Such  seed  usually  costs 
about  25  per  cent  more  than  home- 
grown seed,  but  the  increase  in  yield 
from  its  use  makes  it  worth  fully  100 


per  cent  more  than  home-grown  seed 
Potatoes  grown  in    the    cool  soil 
under  a  mulch  of  straw  produce  as 
■igorous  plants  and  as  large  crops 
as  northern  seed  and  can  be  produced 
at  home  at  a  cost  per  bushel  little 
:n  excess  of  the    cost  of  ordinary 
ome-grown  tubers. 
Whatever  the  source  of  seed  pota- 
toes, nothing  but  smoo'h,  firm,  sound 
•ubers    of    good     shape    should  be 
lanted.    At  the    experiment  station 
uch  seed  has  yielded  about  60  per 
".ent    more    than    elongated,  knotty 
*-ubers  of  the  same  stock.    Wilted-  or 
•prouted  seed  tubers  produce  weaker 
plants   and   poorer   yields   than  the 
eed  tubers  that  have  been  kept  in 
eood  condition. 

By  selecting  seed  every  fall  from 
'Mils  that  produce  larg?  yields  of  uni- 
"orm  tubers,  a  high  yielding  strain  of 
"otatoes  can  be  produced  in  a  few 
■  ears. 

Potato  Diseases 

The  dry  rot  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
'hat  enters  the  tuber  through  wounds 
During  the  winter  the  rot  makes  rapid 
progress  and  this  renders  storage 
T'ery  dangerous  and  unprofitable  in 
many  cases.  All  rotted  tubers  should 
be  discarded  and  the  balance  dis- 
'nfected  before  they  are  placed  in 
••he  cellars  or  pits. 

The  fungus  of  the  stem  rot  disease 
ttacks  the  stem  at  or  near  the  sur- 
race  of  the  ground  and  results  in  th3' 
complete  rotting  off  of  the  stem  o$ 
:n  a  greater  or  lesser  rotting  of  the 
cortical  port'on  of  the  stem.  In  any 
case  the  resulting  stand  is  seriously 
reduced.  The  fungus  winters  over  in 
the  form  of  small  raised  dark  specks 
on  the  surface  of  the  tubers.  These 
specks  are  the  resting  bodies  of  the 
fungus. 

The  exact  cause  of  leaf  curl  is  not 
yet  known.  The  symptoms  include 
fa)  an  upward  curling  of  the  leaves 
lengthwise,  (b)  a  compact  growth  of 
the  top  to  form  a  sort  of  rosette,  and 
(c)  the  production  of  little  potatoes 
at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  at 
other  places  on  the  stem,  even  at  some 
distance  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Blackleg  of  potatoes  is  a  bacterial 
disease  that  has  been  introduced  into 
various  parts  of  Nebraska,  no  doubt 
through  the  purchase  of  infected 
seed.  In  some  fields  during  1912  a™ 
many  as  10  per  cent  of  the  plants 
were  killed  outright  by  this  disease. 
The  germs  live  over  winter  in  the 
tubers  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
purchase  seed  from  fields  which  are 
positively  known  not  to  have  had 
blackleg  in  previous  years. 


kt^Ao  MADE  STRONGEI 


STRONGER 
LASTS  LONGER 


Richmond  Talk  No.  1 

Every  part  of  the  RICHMOND 
transmission  can  be  fully  inspected. 
The  gears  are  unusually  heavy. 
The  cogs  are  one  inch  long. 


Note  the  steel  ball  between  the 
transmission  controls.  With  this 
service  it  is  impossible  to  throw 
two  sets  of  gears  into  mesh  at  the 
same  time.  The  complete  trans- 
mission is  of  a  size  used  in  ordinary 
49-horse  cars.  You  may  expect 
good  service  from  it. 

Price  $1200. 

IgjKmtjj  (3luH».  flonm.f 
WESTERN  DISTRIBUTERS 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATEO  CA1AL0G 


Automobile  Users- 
Make  Your  Tires 
Puncture-Proof 
5  kid-Proof  and 
Wear-Proof 

By  Fitting  With 

Woodworth 
Treads 

Woodworth  Treads  are  steel- 
studded  leather  protectors  held  on 
the  tires  by  a  patented  coil  spring 
adjustment  that  keeps  them  always 
perfectly  adjusted.  They  cannot 
get  loose  to  chafe  or  injure  the 
tires.  We  agree  to  replace  at  our 
expense  any  tire  injured  by  Wood- 
worth  Treads  when  used  according 
to  instructions. 

Woodworth  Treads  protect  the 
tires  not  only  from  punctures  but 
from  cuts,  bruises  and  similar  in- 
juries, and  from  the  action  of  oil, 
light  and  air  so  that  they  last  al- 
most indefinitely.  The  treads  them- 
selves average  from  3000  to  5000  miles  on  ordinary  roads;  on  dirt  roads 
they  often  last  from  12,000  to  15,000  miles. 

They  fit  all  makes  of  tires.  Anyone  can  put  them  on  without 
taking  the  tires  off  the  rims. 

Get  a  set  of  Woodworth  Treads  and  be  safe  from  tire  troubles 
and  always  ready  for  slippery  places. 

They  will  prolong  the  life  of  your  tires  enough  to  save  more  than 
double  their  cost. 

Woodworth  Treads  are  sold  by  all  first-class  supply  houses,  the 
houses  that  guarantee  the  goods  they  sell. 

Send  for  full  description  and  free  booklet  on  the  Preservation  of  Tires. 

LEATHER  TIRE  GOODS  COMPANY  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 

Nebraska  Distributors:  POWELL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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1HE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  April  30,  1913. 


THE  FARMERS'  SALVATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Agriculture 
should  be  regarded  in  its  three  chief 
aspects — as  an  industry,  as  a  business 
and  as  a  life — and  rural  progress  must 
be  sought  by  developing  the  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  social  sides  of 
farming. 

Modern  science  must  be  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  farming,  as  it  has 
been  introduced  into  every  other  in- 
dustry. Modern  business  methods, 
especially  combinations — wherever  it 
is  more  profitable  for  men  to  work 
together  than  it  is  to  work  separately 
— must  be  applied  to  the  business  of 
Tanning,  and,  moreover,  all  must  work 
together  to  build  up  in  the  country  a 
social  life  that  will  provide  something 
to  counteract  the  diversions  of  city 
life.  In  other  words,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  rural  life  is  to  be 
found  in  better  farming,  better  busi- 
ness, better  living. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  make 
our  farmers  more  neighborly,  but  it  is 
also  necessary  that  we  better  our 
business  methods.  That  means,  in 
practical  life,  reorganizing  the  farmer's 
business  upon  co-operative  principles. 
The  co-operative  plan  enables  the 
small  producers  to  buy  as  cheaply 
and  to  sell  as  advantageously  as  the 
large  operators  do.  Moreover,  it  en- 
ables us  to  build  up  and  maintain 
a  happy  social  life. 

Bright  Boys  Leave 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
drift  of  the  brightest  and  most  enter- 
prising of  the  country  boys  to  the 
cities  has  gone  on  too  long.  In  the 
middle  west  the  movement  toward 
the  cities  is  receiving  impetus  from 
prosperous  farmers,  who  let  their 
lands  to  tenants  and  take  their  fam- 
ilies where  they  can  be  better  edu- 
cated and  where  they  can  get  more 
enjoyment  out  of  life  than  they  can 
in  the  country. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that 
even  in  the  interest  of  the  cities, 
which  not  only  get  their  food  but  also 
draw  their  best  citizenship  from  the 
country  populations,  more  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  conditions  of 
that  part  of  the  American  people, 
about  one-half,  who  still  live  and 
work  upon  the  land. 

The  growing  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  concentrate  thought  upon  the 
problems  of  agricultural  economy  in 
the  United  States.  The  failure  of 
farmers  to  co-operate  is  the  cause  of 
it  all.  As  farmers  are  unorganized, 
they  cannot  exercise  any  control  over 
the  distribution  of  their  produce,  and 
this  produce  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
swarm  of  middlemen,  who  tax  the 
producer  and  consumer  all  that  they 
will  bear. 

Social  Improvement 

If  our  defective  business  methods 
should  be  remedied,  we  farmers  should 
avail  ourselves  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  apply  the  latest  agricul- 
tural knowledge  of  the  world  to  our 
industry  far  more  than  we  do  now. 
We  should  also  pay  more  attention 
to  the  social  side  of  our  lives  and 
put  an  end  to  that  dreary  and  dull 
existence  that  is  known  to  have  made 
many  farmers'  wives  and  children 
tired  of  country  life. 

The  city  always  has  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  country  man.  Of  late 
that  appeal  has  become  almost  irre- 
sistible. Some  persons  think  that  the 
telephone,  the  automobile  and  many 
similar  conveniences  and  delights  that 
have  been  made  available  to  dwellers 
in  the  country  will  counteract  the  lure 
of  the  city.  Those  persons  forget  that 
such  improvements  will  be  added 
much  more  abundantly  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country  districts,  and  the  gap 
between  the  two  social  existences  will 
become  wider  than  ever. 

The  social  remedy  is  to  develop  in 
the  country  the  things  of  the  country, 
things  that  the  city  cannot  have.  Then 
we  can  work  out  the  social  side  of  the 
rural  problem.  The  science  of  agri- 
culture must  be  made  to  us,  that  live 
upon  the  land,  as  interesting  as  it  can 
be.  The  beauty  of  animal  and  vege- 
table nature  must  be  brought  home  to 
us.  The  redirecting  of  education  in 
the  rural  schools  is,  therefore,  the 
first  and  most  important  means  to  the 
end  in  view. 

Need  of  Organization 

There  is  a  political  reason  for  re- 
constructing rural  life.  At  present, 
farmers  have  not  as  much  influence 
on  the  policy  of  the  nation  as  the 
importance  of  their  industry  demands. 
When  a  measure  that  affects  any 
interest  is  before  the  legislature,  the 
spokesmen  of  that  interest  have  more 
influence  if  they  represent  an  organ- 


ized body  of  men  than  if  they  repre- 
sent an  unorganized  number. 

So  long  as  the  business  of  the 
farmers  is  unorganized,  they  have  not 
taken  the  first  step  toward  knowing 
what  they  want  the  government  to 
do,  and  their  representatives  cannot 
act  for  them  effectively. 

It  all  comes  to  this,  then,  econom- 
ically, socially  and  politically:  Our 
country  life  is  backward  because  the 
farmers  have  not  learned  the  art  of 
combining.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  the  failure  of  farmers  to  combine 
when  they  well  know  that  unorganized 
interests  go  to  the  wall  and  that 
business  nowadays  has  to  be  done  on 
a  large  scale  in  order  to  be  done  profit- 
ably. I  am  convinced  that  it  is  due  to 
a  cause  that  has  been  overlooked  and 
that  needs  to  be  considered. 

True  Co-operation 

For  farmers,  there  is  a  right  way 
of  combining  and  a  wrong  way.  In 
an  ordinary  business  corporation  the 
management  of  the  concern  falls  into 
the  hands  of  trustees  or  directors, 
who  are  chosen  by  a  few  who  own  a 
predominating  part  of  the  stock.  The 
other  shareholders  have  no  real 
power  in  the  management  of  the 
corporation,  and  they  are  considered 
only  in  connection  with  the  amount 
of  dividend  they  are  to  receive.  The 
basis  of  the  organization  is  capital. 
The  object  is  a  profitable  investment. 
That  is  the  wrong  way  for  farmers. 

When  farmers  combine,  they  do  not 
seek  to  invest  their  capital,  but  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  their  own 
industry  and  of  each  other's  industry. 
Therefore,  the  profits  and  risks  should 
be  distributed  among  the  participants 
in  the  undertaking  in  proportion,  not 
only  to  the  amount  of  money  that  each 
man  puts  into  it,  but  also  to  the 
business  that  he  does  with  it 

This  is  accomplished  by  first  paying 
a  limited  dividend  of,  say,  6  per  cent 
upon  the  capital  subscribed,  and  then 
dividing  any  further  profits  among 
the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
business  that  each  has  done  with  the 
organization  or  concern. 

Equal  Voting  Power 

In  arranging  for  the  management, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
poorest  member  of  the  association  is 
as  much  interested  in  having  the 
undertaking  succeed  as  is  the  richest 
member.  The  constitution,  therefore, 
should  provide  for  democratic  control, 
on  the  principle  of  one  vote  for  each 
member. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  co- 
operative plan.  It  harmonizes  the 
interest  of  all  the  members  of  the 
association,  and  it  engenders  the 
co-operative  spirit  that  is  felt,  first 
in  the  industry  and  business  of  a 
community  and  then  spreads  into  the 
social  life. 

To  be  successful,  the  co-operative 
enterprise,  although  started  for  busi- 
ness reasons,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  exercise  of  a  neighborliness  that 
farmers  too  often  forget.  Rural  com- 
munities, whose  productive  efficiency 
and  commercial  strength  are  built  up 
by  co-operation,  always  become  so- 
cially progressive  and  politically 
influential. 

Comfort,  Power  and  Dignity 

A  second  stage  of  co-operative  de- 
velopment brings  about  the  federation 
of  co-operative  communities  for  larger 
business  purposes.  This  also  adds  to 
the  political  powers  of  the  farming 
interest,  a  power  that  must  have 
nothing  to  say  to  party  organizations 
because  men  of  all  parties  must  work 
together  for  the  common  good. 

The  rural  churches,  the  unions,  the 
granges,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
association,  the  agricultural  colleges 
are  all  agencies  that  are  needed  for 
spreading  the   necessary  knowledge 


and  for  reorganizing  communities  to 
put  into  practice  the  co-operative  idea. 

That  must  and  will  be  done.  The 
farmer's  life  will  regain  its  due  share 
of  the  comforts,  the  dignity  and  the 
political  influence  in  the  civilization 
to  which  we  belong. 

ARTHUR  H.  SHULTZ. 

Dodge  Co. 


WORLD  CROP  REPORTS 

A  Boone  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  have  just  read  an  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  March' 15 
in  which  the  author  told  what  the 
king  of  Italy  is  doing  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living.  In  the  article 
was  mentioned  a  world  crop  report, 
issued  monthly  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy, 
which  it  was  said  could  be  secured 
for  $1.20  per  year.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  report  would  be  of  great 
value  to  farmers  in  determining  future 
prices  on  grain.  Could  your  paper 
get  it  and  publish  its  contents 
monthly?  That  would  save  farmers 
the  expense  of  buying  it?" 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  receives  the 
monthly  crop  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture,  but 
by  the  time  it  travels  all  the  way 
from  Rome  to  Lincoln  it  is  sadly  out 
of  date.  The  crop  summaries  it  con- 
tains from  time  to  time  are  worth 
while  even  though  delayed,  but  as  a 
report  of  the  progress  of  crops 
throughout  the  growing  season  it  is 
almost  valueless  unless  transmitted 
by  cable  and  telegraph. 

Farmers  in  this  country  do  not  care 
particularly  to  know  the  number  of 
bushels  of  this  and  that  grain  grown 
in  each  section  of  the  world;  what 
they  want  is  a  condensed  summary 
showing  total  production  of  *ach  im- 
portant crop.  Such  a  summary  is 
received  direct  from  Rome  each 
month  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington; 
there  it  is  immediately  printed  and 
sent  by  mail  to  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  country. 

We  receive  this  condensed  report 
from  Washington  and  publish  it  when- 
ever it  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  price  situation;  usually  it  is  run 
under  the  head  "World  Crops"  in  the 
market  department  of  the  paper.  No 
farmer  would  be  justified  in  paying 
$1.20  a  year  for  the  monthly  report 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture when  the  gist  of  each  of  them 
is  published  here  before  the  reports 
could  possibly  arrive  by  mail. 


TWENTY    MILES    FAST  ENOUGH 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  On  the  25th 
day  of  May,  1910,  I  bought  a  four- 
passenger  touring  car.  It  is  now 
nearly  three  years  old  and  I  have 
not  yet  punctured  a  tire — which  we 
think  a  wonderful  record.  The  in- 
structions- are  to  inflate  to  ninety 
pounds,  but  I  never  go  above  seventy 
pounds.  And  this,  I  claim,  is  the 
keynote  to  most  of  the  tire  troubles; 
I  know  plenty  of  men,  too,  who  will 
bear  me  out  in  that  assertion.  The 
garage  man  soon  catches  on,  but 
many  men  never  think  of  figuring  on 
the  expansion  from  heat  and  making 
allowance  for  it.  Tires  become  very 
warm  on  long  runs.  Another  way 
to  save  the  tires  Is  to  keep  out  of  all 
alleys,  as  there  is  always  more  or 
less  rubbish  there  which  might  ruin 
them. 

I  take  good  care  of  my  car  at  all 
times.  I  built  for  it  a  shed  with  a 
cement  floor  and  keep  it  dry.  I  use 
the  best  oil  that  money  can  buy,  and 
plenty  of  it.  I  never  take  my  car  out 
without  first  looking  it  over  to  see 
if  it  is  ready  for  the  road,  and  today 


it  looks  as  new  as  lots  of  autos  that 
were  sold  last  year.  In  winter,  when 
the  car  is  not  in  use,  I  jack  it  up 
off  the  tires  and  set  it  on  blocks  of 
wood  sawed  for  that  purpose,  then 
let  out  enough  air  to  remove  all 
strain  and  throw  an  old  sack  over 
each  wheel  to  shut  off  the  light. 

I  never  run  my  car  through  the 
mud,  and  if  possible  avoid  all  bricks, 
stones  or  boards  lying  in  the  road. 
In  driving  I  do  not  exceed  a  speed 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  as  we  think 
that  is  traveling  fast  enough.  I 
always  comply  with  the  law  in  pass- 
ing teams,  and  have  not  had  any 
trouble  on  that  score.  I  am  a  retired 
farmer  and  run  out  to  the  farm  quite 
often — not  only  to  see  the  crops  but 
to  have  a  ride  when  the  weather  is 
pleasant.  N.  B.  MURRAY. 

Saline  Co. 


BLACKLEG  VACCINATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
for  March  5  our-  good  editor  took  a 
little  poke  at  the  conclusions  reached 
in  my  article  entitled  "Cornstalk  or 
Blackleg?"  In  commenting  thereon 
he  said  my  conclusion  that  th»  so-  . 
called  stalk  disease  was  nothing  but 
blackleg  "was  broader,  than  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  upon  which 
it  was  based;"  also  that  "the  veter-jB 
inarians  would  question  the  efficacy 
of  black  hellebore  injected  into  the 
brisket  as  a  preventive  of  blackleg." 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  ■ 
editor  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  is 
wise  (?),  and  we  certainly  appreciate 
his  efforts  in  giving  us  the  best  farm 
paper  published  in  the  state.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  after  I 
vaccinated  my  heifers  I  sustained  no 
further  loss,  although  those  that  sur- 
vived ran  continuously  in  the  stalk 
fields. 

Have  we  made  a  discovery?  Is  vac- 
cination a  preventive  of  the  stalk  dis- 
ease? Or  are  my  conclusions  cor- 
rect that  the  so-called  staJk  disease 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  blackleg? 
If  our  editor  cannot  answer,  perhaps 
our  learned  friend,  Mr.  Hurlbert  of 
Furnas  county,  can.  After  reading 
the  article  on  cornstalk  disease  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Whitmore  of  Knox  county, 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  April 
2,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  my  position  is  correct.  My  ex- 
perience and  observation  coincide  ex- 
actly with  hia. 

In  regard  to  vaccination,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  used  the  blacklegoids 
according  to  directions  and  they  have 
proven  ineffective.  However,  black 
hellebore  has  never  failed  me.  Per- 
haps the  reason  the  veterinarians 
would  question  the  efficacy  of  the 
hellebore  treatment  for  blackleg  is 
that  they  want  to  do  all  suah  work 
themselves,  charging  a  good  big  price 
for  it,  whereas  by  my  method  of  vac- 
cination any  farmer  or  stock  man  can 
do  the  work  himself. 

A.  F.  AKERS. 

Franklin  Co. 


PRICES  UP  OR  MONEY  DOWN.' 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  seems 
to  be  something  abnormal  about  the 
high  prices  for  cattle  as  compared 
with  those  prevailing  a  few  years 
ago.  This  situation  suggests  the 
query:  Have  the  «attle  gone  up,  or 
has  the  currency  they  sell  for  gone 
down?  A  banker  is  invariably  in 
attendance  at  these  sales  and  seems 
to  be  the  great  Jove,  shining  more 
brightly  in  the  transactions  than 
either  the  vendor  or  auctioneer. 
Little  of  gold,  silver  or  greenbacks 
figure  in  these  transactions,  for 
checks  drawn  on  bank  credit  seem 
to  have  usurped  the  functions  of 
federal  currency.  And  such  credit 
is  properly  intensified,  to  that  lumin- 
ary's benefit,  by  the  farmer's  chattel 
mortgage,  which  finds  a  place  in  the 
bank  vaults  with  the  farmer's  cash 
deposits  that  aid  the  dispenser  of 
current  credit  to  build  up  his  loaning 
facilities.  M.  R.  LLOYD. 

McPherson  Co. 


An  Illinois  commission  appointed 
to  study  pellagra,  a  human  disease 
formerly  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
eating  corn  products,  reports  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  now  shows  this 
disease  to  be  caused  by  infection 
with  a  living  germ. 

Let  the  sunlight  into  every  corner 
of  the  pen  or  stall  occupied  by  young 
pigs  or  calves.  That  is  the  surest 
preventive  of  disease. 

Hog  cholera  has  been  on  the  jo') 
all  winter  in  some  Nebraska  neighbor- 
hoods. 


Wednesday,  April  30,  1913. 
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CORN  EEVEBIES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  chickens  go  around  crying 
for  corn — and  did  you  ever  throw  out 
to  them  wheat  or  Jerusalem  corn  or 
other  high-fangled  stuff?  Did  they 
take  to  it  kindly,  or  look  for  the  old 
stand-by?  All  kinds  of  farm  animals 
take  to  corn  except  the  hogs;  they'd 
rather  have  shorts.  The  1913  outlook 
is  good  for  another  stretch  of  corn, 
especially  since  our  average  hangs 
around  eighteen  bushels  (or  about 
twenty-five  bushels  including  the 
sandhills) ;  but  then  it  might  be 
worse,  if  we  leave  out  the  good  years. 

Did  you  ever  string  your  corn  and 
then  call  in  a  neighbor  and  get  his 
honest  opinion  on  the  job?  And  were 
you  faulted?  A  neighbor  strung  up 
his  corn  this  year  and  called  in  a 
friend  to  find  out  if  he  had  ever  seen 
the  trick  tried  before.  After  the 
farmer  had  scratched  his  head  a  min- 
ute he  said,  "Once — in  a  picture." 

This  quite  naturally  brings  up  ear- 
corn  testing.  Of  course  we  all  do 
that;  it  brings  100  per  cent  crops. 
I  had  two  bushels  tested  in  fine  shape 
when  my  wife  casually  asked,  one 
day,  "what  are  you  doing  that  for, 
anyway?  Dad  doesn't  test  his,  and 
he  raises  more  corn  than  you  do." 
Her  argument  was  persuasive;  hence- 
forth I  shall  follow  "Dad's"  way.  He 
picks  it  while  he  husks  and  piles  it 
up  In  the  granary  until  he  is  ready  to 
shell  it.  After  the  lot  is  shelled  he 
takes  as  much  as  twenty  kernels  from 
the  pile  and  plants  them  in  an  old 
tin  can.  If  they  grow,  all  is  well; 
but  if  they  don't  come  up  to  scratch 
— well,  somehow,  he  raises  corn  any- 
way. 

And  this  brings  up  the  case  of  an- 
other farmer  who  said  that  others 
would  raise  more  if  they  tested  their 
corn  before  planting.  "Do  you?"  he 
was  asked.  "Sure!"  He  is  another 
twenty-kernel  man,  only  he  tests  fif- 
teen bushels  at  a  time.  I  haven't  had 
time  to  find  out  what  happens  to  that 
shelled  lot  if  the  twenty  kernels  re- 
fuse to  grow,  but  at  any  rate  he  too 
raises  more  corn  than  the  average 
farmer. 

Did  you  ever  hear  about  a  really 
good  rotation  for  the  corn  farmer? 
Here  is  a  corker;  it  might  be  a  shade 
ahead  of  the  straight  one-variety 
type,  but  I  haven't  yet  figured  that 
down  to  a  point.  This  man  runs  four 
sorts — the  white,  yellow,  speckled  and 
red.  By  rotating  the  four  year  after 
year  no  one  sort  is  on  the  same 
ground  oftener  than  once  in  four 
years.  And  I  know  this  will  work; 
in  one  case  I  saw  it  tried  for  thirty- 
odd  years. 

This  every-year-to-corn  plan  has 
worked  so  well  that  the  farmer 
doesn't  have  to  farm  all  his  ground 
any  more — it  doesn't  pay — it  is  corned 
out.  Incidentally  he  got  rich — look- 
ing at  his  pile  through  our  eyes — 
but  not  through  raising  corn.  That 
happened  through  raising  interest  on 
a  few  outstanding  dollars.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  this  every-year- 
corn  business:  By  and  by  the  water 
won't  run  in  and  ruin  the  crop — at 
least  not  from  the  south  side  of  the 
field;  it  will  be  diked  up  too  high  by 
the  wind. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  corn  that  they  raise  "back 
east?"  Don't  you  feel  like  raising 
some  of  the  same  sort  too?  Did  you 
ever  go  so  far  as  to  bite  on  the  in- 
vitations to  get  in  on  a  really  good 
eighty-bushel  yielder?  I  did  once— 
maybe  twice.  The  experience  is  very 
vivid  in  my  mind.  It  happened  just 
five  years  ago  when  I  was  new — very 
new — on  the  job,  and  what  I  k«ew 
about  it  could  be  put  in  a  pamphlet. 

The  corn  then  on  the  place  had 
been  accustomed  to  hard  times  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  It  was  n't 
particularly  good  to  look  at,  nor 
would  it  have  received  many  write- 
ups,  but  it  did  produce  the  grain. 
Every  fall  a  fellow  could  figure  on 
getting  from  it  something  in  the  way 
of  corn,  but  it  couldn't  compare  with 
the  pictures  in  the  books,  neither 
would  it  do  things  the  five-dollar 
varieties  are  said  to  do. 

I  laid  in  a  supply  of  the  good  kind. 
It  had  just  got  down  to  business 
when  the  hot  winds  bestirred  them- 
selves. I  will  pass  over  the  yield; 
it  didn't  reach  expectations.  The 
next  year  the  corn  was  too  slow,  and 
the  hot  winds  came  too  early  and 
stayed  too  late.  Result:  Two  good 
"corns"  lost,  and  no  seed. 

An  eastern  seed-house  says  their 
variety  of  corn  has  done  well  as  far 
west  as  Furnas  county,  but  somehow 


they  forgot  to  add — "on  the  bottom 
lands."  That  is  immaterial  anyway 
— it  is  taken  for  granted.  Once  a 
neighbor  took  bottom-land  seed  and 
planted  it  beside  his  native  seed.  He 
expected  results,  and  got  them.  The 
native  seed  out-yielded  the  bottom 
kind  two  to  one. 

Another  neighbor  pinned  his  faith 
to  bottom  seed  and  planned  to  do 
things  on  the  bench.  He  did;  the 
only  trouble  being  that  the  season 
was  too  short,  the  hot  winds  too  plen- 
tiful, and  the  rains  too  far  apart. 
And  this  naturally  brings  up  the  sub- 
ject of  early  corn.  We've  got  a  fifty- 
day  corn,  so  some  say.  One  of  our 
old-timers  once  remarked:  "What 
we  want  isn't  a  ninety-day  corn  but 
a  ninety-minute  corn,  then  it  can 
ripen  after  one  of  our  rains  before 
the  hot  winds  have  time  to  get  under 
way." 

There  may  not  be  any  relation  be- 
tween dwarfness  and  drouth  resist- 
ance, but  there  is  a  definite  relation 
between  dwarfness  and  hot-wind  re- 
sistance— especially  if  the  subsoil  is 
getting  dry.  I  suppose  this  is  the 
reason  why  squaw  corn  will  go  ahead 
and  do  things  in  those  years  when 
other  sorts  need  another  chance — 
next  year.  C.  .BOLLES. 

Red   Willow  Co. 


SUCCEEDING  01V  HOMESTEAD 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  man 
who  would  win  out  on  a  western  claim 
needs  at  least  two  cows  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  he  has  resided  on 
the  claim;  also  from  two  to  four  good 
brood  sows,  a  stout  team,  a  bunch  of 
chickens  of  the  laying  strain,  and  a 
reserve  fund  of  $50  to  use  in  an 
emergency.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
nothing  to  boast  of,  but  I  have  made 
a  living  and  "copped"  off  320  acres  of 
Uncle  Sam's  land — which  is  worth  $10 
an  acre  if  it  is  worth  30  cents.  I  have 
been  able  to  improve  it  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  and  best  of  all  have 
been  my  own  boss  ever  since  I  landed 
on  the  job. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  and  six 
months  the  Kinkaider  can  prove  up 
and  is  then  in  position  to  borrow 
from  $300  to  $500  on  the  claim.  In 
the  event  of  getting  a  loan,  the  use 
a  man  makes  of  the  money  indicates 
whether  he  will  be  a  success  or  a 
failure.  If  he  becomes  sporty  and  an 
easy  spender  he  is  doomed  to  defeat, 
whereas  if  he  is  industrious  and  con- 
servative he  will  succeed.  But  just 
a  word  of  caution  to  the  newcomers: 
Be  very  sure  to  keep  all  livestock 
out  of  the  hands  of  any  loan  shark  or 
company  of  sharks.  The  land  loan 
will  be  all  right  if  you  use  it  right. 

Now  about  the  crops:  You  can 
raise  potatoes,  cabbages,  barley, 
millet,  sugar  cane,  Kaffir  corn,  broom 
corn,  and  in  most  years  a  fair  crop 
of  Indian  corn.  But  the  best  kinds 
of  corn  for  the  new  west  are  flour 
corn  and  blue  flint.  I  prefer  the  flour 
corn,  as  it  has  a  Soft-shelled  kernel 
and  is  in  no  wise  flinty.  I  farmed 
some  ground  planted  to  flour  corn 
this  last  season  and  am  now  gather- 
ing the  corn.  Ten  rows  twenty-nine 
rods  long  yielded  twenty-five  bushels, 
wagon-box  measure,  while  the  regular 
or  Indian  corn  requires  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  rows  of  the  same  length 
to  yield  an  equal  amount. 

The  flour  corn  is  fine  and  solid, 
fully  matured,  while  the  regular 
yellow  dent  corn  is  simply  of  no  ac- 
count at  all  except  for  hog  feed — 
and  is  poor  feed  at  that.  My  flour 
corn  was  planted  on  June  20,  1912, 


and  despite  the  early  frost  and  freeze 
it  had  developed  sufficiently  to  be- 
come solid  after  being  cut  and 
shocked.  For  hogs  this  corn  cannot 
be  excelled,  nor  as  fodder  for  milch 
cows  if  properly  shocked  and  cut  up. 
The  flow  of  milk  can  be  maintained 
by  a  liberal  ration  of  this  fodder. 
Dundy  Co.  W.  L.  IRVINE. 


TRAINING  CHILDREN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  a  recent 
issue  of  your  valued  paper  I  read  an 
article  written  by  C.  J.  Carlson  in 
which  he  described  the  instruction 
given  him  by  his  parents  when  a 
child.  I  think  no  better  code  of  con- 
duct could  be  given.  All  honor  to  the 
parents  who  are  trying  to  impress 
upon  young  minds  the  importance  of 
unselfishness  and  the  need  of  applying 
the  Golden  Rule  to  their  lives.  But, 
mind  you,  I  have  no  use  for  the 
revised  Golden  Rule  —  "Do  others  or 
others  will  do  you." 

Sometimes  it  seems  hard  to  keep 
putting  other  people's  interests  before 
your  own,  but  still  I  think  it  pays 
in  the  consciousness  of  right  doing. 
Often  a  clear  conscience  is  our  only 
reward,  as  it  is  too  true  that  with 
the  average  American  "money  is  a 
measure  of  success."  I  don't  like  that 
standard,  and  always  take  into  con- 
sideration the  means — whether  fair  or 
unfair — which  were  used  to  acquire 
that  money.  I  tell  the  little  folks, 
when  they  come  to  me  with  an  ac- 
count of  someone's  dishonesty:  "Be 
a  committee  of  one  to  do  right, 
whether  anyone  else  does  or  not." 

I  think  the  early  training  of  the 
child  counts  for  so  much.  Children 
often  learn  their  first  steps  in  de- 
ception from  their  parents.  The  boy 
draws  his  own  conclusions  when  he 
hears  his  father  gloat  over  having 
beaten  someone  in  a  horse  trade.  The 
mother  may  dub  her  conduct  "social 
amenity"  when  she  speaks  disparag- 
ingly of  the  approaching  caller,  then 
meets  her  with  the  words:  "Dear  Mrs. 
Brown,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you!" 
She  may  call  this  just  social  pleas- 
antry, but  the  child  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  plain  lie. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Carlson  that  many 
fads  have  crept  into  our  schools,  but 
I  think  he  is  a  little  too  harsh  when 
he  charges  our  educational  "plants" 
with  fostering  dishonesty.  True,  there 
are  many  teachers  whose  examples  are 
harmful  to  the  young.  To  such  class 
belongs  the  young  man  or  woman 
who  would  stoop  to  cheating  when 
writing  on  teachers'  examinations,  yet 
many  do  so.  However,  there  are 
hundreds  of  conscientious  teachers 
who  are  giving  their  best  years  to  the 
upbuilding  of  our  country;  to  them 
must  we  look  for  the  good  example. 

MRS.  MIMA  RICHARDS. 

Furnas  Co. 


THE  MAN  OF  FIETY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  saw  a  little 
item  in  the  Livestock  Report  recently 
which  I  think  is  worth  passing  along. 
Here  it  is: 

"A  German  newspaper  has  been 
conducting  a  symposium  upon  'The 
Man  of  Fifty,'  and  it  appears  that 
physicians,  men  of  business,  artists 
and  others  agree  that  a  man  of  fifty 
is  as  valuable  as  a  man  of  forty,  or 
younger,  and  often  much  more  so. 
Professor  Krause  declares  that  it  is 
absurd  to  describe  a  man  of  fifty  as 
even  growing  old,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  so.  Doctor  Lappman  says  the 
fifty-eight-year-old  boy  is  highly  su- 
perior in  intellectual  worth,  and  re- 


cow  TESTING  RESULTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  following-  table  gives  the  names  and  records  of  all  the 
cows  in  the  Douglas  County  Cow  Testing  Association  that  produced  forty  or  more  pounds 
of  butterfat  during  a  period  of  thirty  days  ending  April  1.  1913: 

Breed       Age —    Lb>=.  of      Fat      Lbs.  of 
Name  of  Cow  of  Cow       Years      Milk       Pet.    Butterfat      Owner  of  Cow 

Lady  Shorthorn        7         804.0        5.1        41.00        C.  N.  Bull 

Jumbo  Gr.  Holstein    5        1020.0        4.2        42.84        C.  F.  Claussen 

Sunnv    Lady    Josephine  Holstein  6        1557.0        4.0        62.28        H.  C.  Glissmann 

Topsy  Holstein  6        1200.0        3.8        45.60        H.  C.  Glissmann 

Beauty  Jersey  8        1143.0        4.7        53.72        William  Pamp 

Short  Shorthorn        5        1431.0        3.7        52.94       William  Pamp 

Bot  Gr.  Holstein    5  978.0        4.2        41.07        William  Pamp 

No.   35  Shorthorn        8        1314.0        3.4        44.77        W.  R.  Wood 

Blue    Bell   Holstein  9        2439.0        3.1        75.60        Dr.  B.  B.  Davis 

Chornita   Posch   Holstein  6        1965.0        3.1        60.91        Dr.  B.  B.  Davis 

Lakeside  D  K  Queen  Holstein  6        1170.0        3.9        45.63        Dr.  B.  B.  Davis 

Little    River    Beauty  Holstein  8        1821.0        -3.8        69.19        Dr.  B.  B.  Davis 

Lotta   Clyde   Holstein  5        1668.0        3.3        55.04        Dr.  B.  B.  Dav  s 

Mabel   of  Elmwood  Holstein  5        2082.0        4.0        83.28        Dr.  B.  B.  Davis- 

Pietertie   Holstein  4        1449.0        3.5        50.71        Dr.  B.  B.  Davis 

Regola  Gerken  D  K  Holstein  4        1200.0        4.8        57.60        Dr.  B.  B.  Davis 

Ormsbv    Korndyke   Holstein  4        1200.0        4.0        48.00        Dr.  B.  B.  Davis 

Secundus  Wayne   Holstein  7       1710.0        3.6        61.56        Dr.  B.  B.  Davis 

Veeman  Holstein  5        1386.0        2.9        40.19        Dr.  B.  B.  Davis 

The  cow  Topsy  produced  the  amount  of  butterfat  credited  to  her  in  the  table  in  the 
fifth  month  of  her  lactation  period.  Veeman  made  the  record  shown  here  in  the  thirteenth 
month  of  her  lactation  period.  During  the  first  twelve  months  following  freshening  while 
on  semi-official  test  she  produced  19.599.1  pounds  of  milk.  Also,  the  cow  Lakeside  Dekol 
Queen  was  on  the  twelfth  month  of  her  lactation  period  when  she  made  the  above  record. 
During  the  thirty-day  period  covered  by  the  figures  in  the  table  this  "all  star"  group  of 
Douglas  county  cows  produced  a  total  of  27,537  pounds  of  milk  and  1,031.93  pounds  of 
butterfat  At  35  cents  per  pound  this  butterfat  was  worth  $361.17.  Does  it  pay  to  milk 
good  cows?  NED  COMSTOCK.  Official  Tester. 

Douglas  Co. 
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Aibo  a  lull  line  of  Implements  on  which 
we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  BIG 
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SaveYour  Tires 

INVEST  SIX  DOLLARS  AND  CUT  YOUR 

TIRE  EXPENSE  ONE-HALF 
Positively  the  Greatest  Boon  That  Has  Ever 
Come   to   Automobile   Owners  —  A  Ten- 
Year-Old  Boy  Can  Raise  the  Heaviest 
Car  in  Less  Than  Half  a  Minute 


DO  YOU  REALIZE 
that  the  damage  done  to  tires  over  night  bv 
the  weight  of  the  car  resting  on  them  is 
greater  than  the  wear  while  the  car  is  In 
actual  use!  The  weight  on  one  spot  crushes 
the  tire. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  three  months  on  a  ce- 
ment floor  during  cold  weather  will  destroy 
any  tire?  Tires  draw  dampness,  and  the 
freezing  and  thawing  rot  the  fabric,  causing 
blow-outs  and  necessitating  new  tires. 
DAMAGE  FROM  SUMMER  HEAT  IS  EVEN 
GREATER.  Get  the  weight  off  the  hot. 
expanding  tire.  Coming  in  from  a  long  run 
allow  all  parts'  of  the  tire  to  adjust  them- 
selves naturally  by  using  a  set  of 

Beard  Auto  Lifts 

OIL  AND  GREASE  DESTROY  YOUR 
TIRES.  They  cause  the  rubber  to  peel  off 
like  skin  from  a  burnt  hand.  More  damage 
is  done  to  tires  standing  over  night  on  a 
greasy  floor  than  in  a  week  s  run  on  the  road. 
TOU  ARE  NOT  SAVING  YOUR  TIRES 
UNLESS  THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  CAR  LS 
REMOVED  FROM  THEM.  The  weight  on 
one  point  while  the  car  is  standing,  expands 
the  rubber  and  makes  it  flabby,  non-resist- 
less and  lifeless.  Don't  block  your  car; 
place  it  on  Beard  Auto  Lifts.  Ready  for 
instant  use.  Made  of  best  steel  channel 
Ton,  non-breakable.  Each  lift  will  raise 
2500  pounds. 

WILL  FIT  ANY  CAR.  MONEY  RE- 
TURNED IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY. 

PRICE,   SET   OF  iFOUR,  $6.00 
SHIPPED      IMMEDIATELY      UPON  RE- 
CEIPT OF  REMITTANCE. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 

Ihc  Walter  H.  Van  Deusen 
Sales  Company 

FORD  BLDG.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


minds  us  that  the  great  work  of  artists 
and  writers  of  all  times  has  been  done 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and'  sixty 
Doctor  Zeitlin  ascribes  the  prejudice 
against  men  of  fifty  to  American 
influence  which  leads  to  the  displac- 
ing of  useful  grownup  men  to  make 
way  for  youthful  shrimps. 

"It  is  somewhat  consoling  to  the 
man  who  has  passed  the  meridian  of 
life  to  be  told  by  men  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  weight  because  of  their 
achievements,  both  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  action,  that  a  man  who 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty  is  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  at  his 
dotage,  even  by  those  vigorous  fellows 
who  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
born  into  the  world  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  later. 

"Putting  the  man  of  fifty  into  the 
discard  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  has  arrived  at  that  age  is  one  of 
the  tragic  features  of  present-day 
madness.  It  is  extravagance  of  the 
worst  kind,  for  it  throws  away  the 
best  fruits  of  experience  and  puts 
stability  below  effervescence.  Time 
was  when  youth  was  a  crime,  and 
that  was  wrong.  Now  a  ripeness  is 
a  crime,  in  the  same  sense,  and  that 
is  even  more  wrong.  Youth  has  its 
value  and  so  has  age,  but  each  is  to 
be  considered  in  its  proper  relations 
and  the  individual  should  be  rated 
according  to  his  capability,  not  ac- 
cording to  his  age." 

The  above  contains  much  truth  in  a 
few  words.  F.  W.  CHASE. 

Dixon  Co. 


Corn  of  the  previous  season's  crop 
loses  weight  very  rapidly  the  first 
few  months  after  warm  weather 
comes  in  the  spring.  This  is  due. 
of  course,  to  the  evaporation  of 
surplus  moisture 
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pendent  Landscliaften.  He  warmly 
commended  the  long-term  feature  of 
European  land  mortgages,  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  farmer 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  renewing 
frequently,  and  the  amortization  or 
easy-payment  plan  that  makes  it 
possible  for  farmers  there  to  meet 
their  payments  without  difficulty. 

Personal  credit  in  Europe  is 
handled  by  two  classes  of  banks — 
the  ordinary  private  banks,  such  as 
we  have  in  this  country,  and  the 
co-operative  banks.  The  private 
banks  in  Europe,  Mr.  Woodruff  ex- 
plained, are  more  centralized  than  in 
this  country,  and  do  not  reach  down 
to  the  common  people ;  hence  the 
existence  of  people's  co-operative 
banks  there. 

The  speaker  described  the  rural 
co-operative  banks  of  Germany,  and 
their  advantages  to  farmers  in  that 
country,  with  great  exactness,  but  in 
his  main  address    he    did    not  say 


whether  he  thought  there  was  any 
place  in  this  country  for  similar  in- 
stitutions. Of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch, 
or  co-operative  town  banks,  of  Ger- 
many he  said  he  thought  we  might 
"talk  about  them  some  day"  as  a 
remedy  for  the  pawnshop  evil  in  our 
cities.  Another  system  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Woodruff  was  the  Credit  Agricole 
of  France,  a  bank  heavily  subsidized 
by  the  government.  By  reason  of  thi 
subsidy  it  loans  money  to  farmers 
at  about  3  per  cent. 

Co-operative  Banks — >*ot  Yet 

The  only  recommendation  made 
by  Mr.  Woodruff  in  his  main  address 
was  that  a  land-mortgage  system 
should  be  established  in  this  country 
at  once.  He  clearly  favored  some 
such  plan  as  that  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  of  France,  in  which  the 
government  is  a  large  factor,  rather 
than  co-operative  land-mortgage  so- 
cieties formed  by  the  farmers  them 
selves  independent  of  the  government 
or  outside  help. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what 


For  Auf  omobiks, 
Motor  cyclers, 
And  Bus^iews 


You  can  have  this  brilliant, 
dependable  light  for  less  than 
you  now  pay  for  poor  light 

Why  use  a  carbide  generator  and  pay  just  as  much, 
if  not  more,  for  the  poor  light  you  get,  as  if  you  were 
enjoying  the  cleanliness,  convenience  and  satisfaction 
of  Preat-O-Lite. 


Brilliant,  Convenient,  Durable 
Light 

With  Prest-O-Lite  you  have  a 
brilliant  light  that  turns  on  and  off 
like  a  gas  jet  at  a  cost  no  greater, 
usually  less,  than  carbide  to  feed  a 
generator.  Nothing  to  freeze  in  win- 
ter. Nothing  to  clean  out  or  adjust. 
No  matter  how  rough  the  road,  the 
flame  is  always  steady.  The  road  is 
flooded  far  ahead  with  a  clear  white 
light,  that  show.:  you  ruts  and  bumps 
erven  better  at  night  than  you  can 
see  them  in  daytime. 

New  lamps  m>t  needed.  If  you  are 
now  using  a  generator,  your  present 
gas  lamps  will  serve  for  Prest-O-Lite. 
Even  the  same  rubber  tubing  can 
be  used. 

Prest-O-Lite  Costs  Little  to 
Buy  and  Little  to  Use 

Size  "E"  Pre=t-0-Lite  only  costs 
$15.  and  this  must  not  be  regarded 
as  money  spent.  When  you've  ex- 
hausted a  Prest-O-Lite.  you  exchange 
It  for  a  brand  new  one.  paying  only 
a  rmall  exchange  fee.  Thi;  exchange 
fee  is  no  greater  than  you  wou'd  pay 
for  carbide  to  give  you  an  equal 
amount  f  light  from  your  lamps 
using  a  generator. 


Remember,  a  Prest-O-Lite  never 
becomes  second-hand.  It  can  always 
be  sold  for  about  what  you  pay  for 
it.  In  addition  to  this,  you  use  with- 
out trouble  or  waste,  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  dependable  light  money 
can  buy. 

Prest-O-Lite  is  Better  than  any 
other  Brilliant  Light 

Prest-O-Lite  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
efficient.  There  are  no  delicate  wires 
or  connections  to  jar  loo  e  and  break. 
No  expensive  repairs  or  adjusiments 
are  ever  needed.  No  aggravating 
delays  and  expense  waiting  for  ex- 
pert mechanics  to  come  from  the 
factory  to  locate  any  trouble.  Prest- 
O-Lite  is  the  only  system  of  bril:iant 
automobile  lighting  in  which  you  can 
have  perfect  confidence. 

You  can  even  have  the  convenience 
of  lighting  your  lamps  from  the 
driver  s  seat  if  you  wish.  There  are 
several  automatic  lighters  (we  make 
one)  that  will  light  and  extinguish 
your  gas  lamp  from  the  driver's 
seat,  with  the  utmost  ease  and  con- 
venience.    The  expense  is  small. 

Hememl  er,  one  single  repair  on 
any  complicated,  unreliable  system 
might  easily  cost  you  mo  e  thin  five 
years'  use  of  Prest-O-Lite.  Don't  be 
misled  into  thinking  you  can  get 
light  for  nothing. 


Prest-O-Lite  Exchange  Service 

If  you  have  any  doubt  of  your  being  able  to  obtain  Prest-O-Lite  exchanges 
conveniently,  write  us.  Or  consult  our  nearest  dealer.  Tin  re's  one  in  every 
city  and  town  and  in  most  small  villages.  They  will  gladly  arrange  to 
take   care   of  you. 


General  Farm  Uses  of  Prest- 
O-Lite 

Whenever  night  catches  you  with 
some  important  bit  of  farm  work 
unfinished,  you  can  set  up  your 
Prest-O-Lite  on  the  spot  and  continue 
working  In  a  light  as  bright  as  day. 
You'll  never  realize  the  full  advan- 
tages of  Prest-O-Lite  until  you  have 
depended  on  it  In  some  emergency. 


Try  it  Thirty  fays  Free 

Any  Prest-O-Llle  dealer  will  equip 
your  car  with  Prest-O-Llte  and  let 
you  use  it  30  days.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  you  find  you  can  do  with- 
out Pre-t-O-I.lte  he  will  take  It  off 
your  car  and  cheerfully  refund  your 
money,  and  the  light  during  the  30 
days  shall   cost  you  nothing. 

Write  today  for  full  particu'ars  on 
Prest-O-Lite.  our  automatic  lighter 
and  "Light  on  the  Lightin?  Problem'' 
are  yours   FREE  on  request. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 

423  East  South  Street 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Exchange  .Vgencies  Everywhere 


he  would  recommend  in  regard  to 
establishing  Raiffeisen  banks  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Woodruff  said  he  hesi- 
tated to  make  recommendations,  but 
considered  that  the  reform  of  first 
importance  in  our  banking  system 
in  this  country  was  some  means  of 
re-discounting  commercial  paper  held 
by  banks,  so  that  circulating  notes 
could  be  secured  thereon.  While  he 
didn't  enthuse  greatly  over  co-opera- 
tive banks  he  thought  farmers  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  organize  them  if 
they  wished,  and  he,  therefore,  fa- 
vored the  enactment  of  laws  permit- 
ting such  organization.  He  didn't 
think  co-operative  banks  would  do 
the  farmers  much  good  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  maybe  not  then. 
A  re-discount  system  and  a  land- 
mortgage  system  are  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  country. 

Farmers  Doing  Pretty  Well 
At  the  afternoon  session  another 
Illinois  banker,  Mr.  B.  F.  Harris  of 
Champaign,  addressed  the  conference 
on*  the  subject,  "Improving  Farm 
Credits  in  America."  Mr.  Harris 
stated  that  it  was  not  true  thai 
farmers  iu  this  country  are  paying 
--elatively  higher  interest  rates  than 
men  engaged  in  other  industries. 
More  important  than  better  credi; 
facilities  for  farmers  is  better  organ- 
ization for  marketing,  and  bette" 
farming  to  conserve  the  soil.  Th° 
'armer  that  maintains  his  soil  can 
get  plenty  of  money,  said  the  speaker, 
but  bankers  can't  afford  to  loan 
money  to  land  skimmers. 

Mr.  Harris  had  even  less  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Raiffeisen  system  than 
Mr.  Woodruff.  Our  conditions  are 
so  much  different .  from  those  in 
Europe,  he  said,  as  to  make  com- 
parison impossible.  He  did  not  ob- 
ject, however,  to  the  enactment  of 
laws  that  would  allow  farmers  to  try 
'heir  hand  at  co-operative  banking 
If  any  further  mortgage  outlet  i° 
needed,  he  recommended  that  it  be 
along  the  line  of  the  Credit  Foncier 
in  France. 

But  more  important  than  any  new 
credit  system,  urged  Mr.  Harris,  is 
the  establishment  through  a  reform 
in  our  national  banking  laws  of  a  re- 
discount system.  It  will  be  noted 
that  these  conclusions  agree  with 
those  of  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Dean  H.  C.  Price  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  discussed  brieflv  the  ques- 
tion of  co-operative  credit  and  its 
establishment  in  this  country.  He 
cited  the  increased  prices  for  farm 
products  and  farm  lands  as  an  evi- 
dence of  prosperity.  This  very  pros- 
perity, be  declared,  was  back  of  the 
demand  for  increased  credit  facilities. 
Farmers  reed  not  expert  lower  rates 
of  interest,  however,  through  any 
rcheme  of  finance  organized  by  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  collect  interest. 

Dean  Price  outlined  a  scheme  of 
land-mortgage  banks  with  a  central 
rank  at  each  state  capital  and 
branches  in  each  county,  these  banks 
to  operate  on  a  plan  similar  to  the 
Credit  Foncier  of  France.  He  did 
not  take  up  the  consideration  of  co- 
operative banks  proper,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  land-mortgage  banks 
should  be  established  first,  because 
land  credit  is  more  pressing  than 
personal  credit. 

The  Fanners'  Side 
A  livelv  free-for-all  discussion  fol- 
'owed     these     addresses.  Professor 
Hector    McPherson    of    the  Oregon 
Agricultural    College    declared  that 
we  do  need  banks  of  the  Raiffeisen 
type,  and  that  they  should  be  truly 
co-operative,  taking  only  enough  toll 
n  handling  money  to  pay  the  cost  of 
operation.     In   such    banks  farmers 
should   be   the   ruling    force;  they 
should  take  care  of  their  own  bank- 
ng  business  without  outside  help  or 
interference. 
Mr.    George    W.    Simon,  western 
gent  for  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Aid  Society  of  New  York, 
came  forward  with  a  report  of  ex- 
perience.    Among    the    colonists  of 
their  society    they    have  organized 
and-mortgage  banks  and  Raiffeisen 
banks.    Both  are  succeeding  grandly, 
he  said.    The  Raiffeisen  banks  loan 
money  at  4  per  cent.  Experienced 
farmers,  he  felt  sure,  could  do  better 
than  his  people  had  done.    "Go  thou 
and  do  likewise,"    was    his  parting 
injunction. 

Professor  Miller,  superintendent  of 
agricultural  extension  work  in  Kan- 
sas, insisted  that  the  landless  man 
must  receive  attention.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  many  young  men  in  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  real  reason  why 
so  many  leave  the  farm  is  that  they 


cannot  procure  land  at  present  prices, 
and  do  not  wish  to  become  tenants 
with  all  the  handicaps  placed  on  that 
class.  This  situation,  he  said,  was 
forcing  young  men  out  of  eastern 
Kansas  to  Canada  and  into  the 
cities.  Nothing  could  stop  this  but 
to  provide  means  whereby  young  men 
could  acouire  land  through  long-term 
'loans  with  easy  payments. 

The  lack  of  enthusiasm  shown  by 
'he  bankers  for  co-operative  systems 
of  credit  and  banking  occasioned 
considerable  comment  among  the 
•"armer  delegates.  Ore  delegate  was 
overheard  to  say,  "Oh,  well,  you 
"a  n't  expect  the  bankers  to  saw  off 
the  limb  on  which  they  sit." 


General  Kesolutions 

The  plan  of  the  conference  provided  for 
"our  committees,  one  on  general  resolutions. 
">ne  on  distribution,  one  on  farm  credits 
•nil  one  on  the  form  of  permanent  orian- 
zotion.  The  members  of  these  committees' 
ere  nominated  by  a  committee  on  com- 
mittees appointed  by  President  Holland; 
'■en  the  nomination*  were  ratified  on  the 
"oor  of  the  conference.  Following  is  the 
-"•port  of  the  committee  on  general  resolu- 
'ion«  as  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  cost  of  taking  the  products 
-*f  the  farm  to  the  ultimate  consumers  is 
-nnecessarily  lar^e.  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed are  wasteful;  and.  whereas,  econom- 
"al  and  efficient  methods-  and  agencies  for 
he  distribution  of  these  farm  products  are 
-f  pre-eminent  importance  in  reducing  the 
o  t  ami  raiding  the  standard  of  living 
">f  our  citizens'. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  national  govern- 
ment   should    establish    a    bureau    or  other 
""ective  agency  for  the  study  of  the  prob- 
"m~  of  marketing  and  for  the  distribution 
f  information  as  to  conditions  and  needs 
nd  rational  methods  of  meeting  these  needs. 
Be    It    also    resolved.    That    the  several 
ta.te  governments  should,   in  similar  man- 
ner, take  up  the  study  of  this  problem  and 
he  promotion   of  more  economic  and  effi- 
Icnt   systems   and    methods   of  marketing, 
■nd   that  the  universities,   agricultural  col- 
'pfes,    newspapers   and   the   various  organ- 
isations   for    promoting    economic  welfare. 
%oth   In   the  city  and  country,   should  give 
'his  problem   their  immediate  attention. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  recom- 
mend the  appointment  by  the  president  of 
'his  conference  of  a  committee  to  present 
his  resolution  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States'  and  to  congress,  and  to  urge 
the  carrying  out  of  that  part  of  the  above 
"esolution  which  relates  to  the  national 
-overnment,  and  al^o  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  in  each  state  to  pre- 
sent this  matter  to  the  several  state  govern- 
ments  and   secure  favorable  action. 

Whereas,  The  small  farmer  is  at  present 
unable  to  secure  for  sufficient  time,  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  and  under  favorable  con- 
ditions the  capital  with  which  to  purchase 
a  farm,  or  to  procure  the  equipment  and 
materials  necessary  to  the  most  effective 
"nd  e"^""™lical  operation  and  improvement 
of  his  farm.  I     |  ]} 

Be  it  .u  i.nfjr  resolved.  That  the  national 
*nd  state  governments,  and  other  agencies 
mentioned  above,  should  likewise  give  im- 
mediate consideration  to  the  provi  "ion  of 
"decuate  means  to  which  the  farmers  may 
pecure  loans  under  favorable  conditions. 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  organized  co- 
operation, both  of  con  umers  and  producers, 
under  proper  supervision,  to  promote  effi- 
cient distribution,  economical  marketing 
and  reduce  expenses  between  producers  and 
consumers;  also,  organized  co-operation 
properly  supervi  ed,  for  securing  more  ad- 
vantageous* systems  of  rural  credit. 

Pesolved,  That  we  would  urge  upon  our 
national  government  the  rapid  extension 
and  improvement  of  our  parcel  post  as  a 
very  potent  factor  in  reducing  the  cost,  and 
facilitating  the  distribution,  of  the  products 
of  the  farm  to  ultimate  consumers. 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  committee 
of  this  body  be  authorized  to  arrange  for 
the  holding  of  an  international  congress  on 
marketing  and  farm  cred  ts  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915,  under  the  au  pices  of  the 
Panama  exposition. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this-  body 
be  tendered  to  the  eo-operating  farm  papers 
under  whose  auspices  the  conference  has 
been  held. 

To  Improve  Distribution 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  dlstribu- 
ion  was  confined  to  recommendations  as  to 
vhat  the  national  government  and  the 
tatcs  and  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations  should  do  to  aid  farmers 
to  market  their  products  more  intelligently 
and  economically.  This  committee  neces- 
sarily considered  matters  already  covered 
by  the  general  committee  on  resolutions, 
but  did  so  more  specifica.ly.  The  report 
on  distribution  follows: 

Until  recently,  we  were  chiefly  concerned 
with  marketing  our  export  pioducts.  The 
marketing  of  what  we  consumed  at  home 
gave  us  little  concern.  Now  domestic  con- 
umption  has  practically  caught  up  with 
production,  and  the  marketing  of  what  we 
con  ume  at  home  has  become  our  chief 
problem. 

Never  before'  have  we  had  such  ample 
facilities  for  distributing  and  marketing 
products  of  the  farm  as  now,  and  yet  It  !■ 
costing  more  to  get  these  products  to  the 
consumers  than  ever  before.  Indeed  it  is 
costing  more  to  market  food  products  than 
any  other  class  of  products. 

Up  to  this  time  the  principal  help  the 
farmer  has  received  from  fhe  federal  de- 
partment of  agriculture  and  the  state  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  has  related 
to  the  details  of  production.  Without  limit- 
ing their  efforts  along  this  line,  we  recom- 
mend that  equally  effective  aid  be  given 
10  the  farmers  of  the  country  by  these  and 
similar  agencies  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  fai'm 
products. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  proposed  market 
bureau  to  be  maintained  by  the  national 
government  at  Washington.  The  matter  of 
marketing  and  distributing,  the  methods 
of  co-operative  buying  and  selling  of  ag  I- 
i  ultural  products  and  supplies,  the  packing 
and  standardizing  of  goods,  proper  account- 
ing methods,  all  should  be  studied  and  de- 
veloped and  made  as  important  a  factor  >» 
our  agricultural  advancement  as  arc  the 
questions  pertaining  to  production. 
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We  approve  the  efforts,  now  being-  made 
by  several  agricultural  colleges  of  thf 
country  in  the  teaching  of  the  business 
side  of  farming  and  in  the  formation  o 
market  bureaus.  Every  agricultural  colleg 
should  have  a  market  bureau,  and  shouk' 
offer  courses  in  business  organization,  af 
applied  to  agriculture,  adapted  to  shor 
course  students;  as:  well  as  to  the  student 
of  college  rank.  These  matters  also  should 
be  emphasized  at  all  farmers'  institutes 
and  the  farmers'  organizations'  of  tlv 
country  should  contribute  everything  in 
their  power  towards  helping  the  farmer 
to  become  more  efficient  business  men. 

Crop  reporting  should  be  a  public  matter 
and  not  the  private  possessions  of  specu- 
lators or  stock  gamblers  We  approve  th- 
efforts  made  by  the  establishment  at  Rome 
of  an  office  for  world-wide  crop  reporting 
A  requisite  to  intelligent  marketing  is  a 
definite  knowledge  as  to  where  the  demand 
exi  ts,  as  well  as  to  where  the  supply  is 
therefore  we  would  strongly  urge  that  f>f 
federal  department  of  agriculture  and  the 
various  state  departments  of  agriculture 
enlarge  their  crop  reporting  systems  tha 
they  may  furnish  the  public  with  accurate 
and  reliable  data  relative  to  the  amount 
required  to  satisfy  that  command  for  each 
commodity. 

This  is  the  only  remedy  for  congested 
markets'  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  a 
shortage  of  supply  in  another  at  the  same 
time.  This  would  also  give  the  producer 
the  neces-ary  knowledge  to  market  his 
products  with  rational  and  business-like 
'adjustment    to   supply   the  demand. 

Farm   Credit  Recommendations 

The  committee  on  farm  credits  was  made 
up  of  one  agricultural  editor,  one  editor 
of  a  business  magazine  published  in  New- 
York  city,  an  agricultural  professor,  two 
national  bankers,  the  secretary  of  a  com- 
mercial organization,  one  farmer  and  one 
man  whose  businers  I  did  not  learn,  but 
who  may  have  been  a  farmer.  This  ac- 
counts, no  doubt,  for  the  strong  recom- 
mendation for  a  change  in  our  banking  and 
currency  system  involving  the  main  features' 
of  the  defunct  Aldrich  scheme.  The  report, 
however,  favors  the  enactment  of  state  and 
national  laws  permitting-  co-operative  bank- 
ing.     Here  is  the  full  text  of  the  report : 

We  urge  the  nation-wide  necessity  of  a 
general  reform  in  our  currency,  banking 
and  credit  systems  as  to  the  most  important 
legi  lation  to  be  undertaken  by  congress. 
Comprehended  in  this  national  plan  must 
be  facilities  for  securing,  among  other 
things,  the  wide  circulation  of  the  notes  or 
paper  of  farmers,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers and  business  men  generally  through 
proper  discount  and  re-discount  systems. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  state  laws, 
and  federal  laws  when  nece  sary,  which 
shall  provide  for  the  organization  and 
proper  s-upervision  of  co-operative  credit 
associations  for  both  farmers  and  wage 
earners;  also  co-operative  long-time  land- 
mortgage  associations  as  well  as  joint  stock 
long-time   land-mortgage  banking. 

Organization   for  Future 

The  conference  did  not  elect  officers,  but 
merely  elected  a  printing  committee  to  get 
out  the  report  of  the  conference  already 
he'd  and  to  call  another  conference  of  the 
same  kind  next  year,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  agricultural  pre  s  of  the  United 
States.  The  report  of  the  committee  on 
organization   explRins   the  plan: 

We,  your  committee  on  organization,  bos 
leave  to  report   as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  next  annual  national  con- 
ference on  marketing  and  farm  credits  be 
called  to  meet  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in 
Chicago,  at  10  a.  m.,  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  April.  191-1.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
agricultural  press  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  That  all  marketing,  distributing  and 
consumers  organizations  of  farm  products 
in  the  nation  are  hereby  invited  to  send 
delegates  to  the  next  annual  conference; 
the  de'egates  here  pre  ent  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  governors  and  colleges  and 
univer  ities  are  hereby  recognized. 

(3)  That  the  papers  and  proceedings  of 
this  conference  be  printed  and  distributed 
In  order  that  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
this  nation  may  be  aroused  and  sustained 
in  the  great  problems  of  marketing  and 
rural  credits  until  same  shall  have  been 
folved  as  they  surely  must  be.  Yoitr  com- 
mittee recommends  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mittee on  printing  proceedings  and  the  pro- 
gram for  1914,  who  shall  receive  the  moral 
and  financial   support  of  all  interested. 

The  Printing  Committee 

The  committee  on  printing  and  program, 
responsible  for  the  call  of  the  next  con- 
ference, consists  of  these  persons:  J.  H. 
Connell,  chairman,  president  of  the  Okla- 
home  Agricultural  College;  Governor  James 
Cox  of  Ohio:  H.  J.  Waters  president  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College;  B.  F.  Harris, 
national  banker,  Champaign.  Illinois;  Charle  s 
McCarthy,  director  of  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lative reference  bureau:  James  Ford,  pro- 
fessor of  social  science.  Harvard  University: 
Louis  D.  Sweet,  farmer  and  financier.  Car- 
bondale,  Colorado;  and  J.  C.  Caldwell, 
farmer  and  co-operative  leader,  Lakefield. 
Minnesota. 

The  committee  to  wait  upon  the  presi- 
dent and  congress  of  the  United  States  and 
urge  national  action  in  co-operative  matters 
Is  as  follows:  T.  1).  Harman,  chairman, 
publisher  of  Farmer  and  Stockman,  Pitt  - 
burgh.  Pa.;  A.  C.  Ellis,  professor  in  Texas  Uni- 
versity, Austin.  Texas:  John  Sebastin,  Rock 
Island  railroad,  Chicago;  E.  W.  Kirk- 
patrick.  farmer,  Kinney.  Texas;  J.  H.  Con- 
nell, president  of  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
College;  Vance  McCormick,  Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania;  M.  R.  Meyers,  editor  Amer- 
ican Co-Operative  Journal  Chicago;  C.  A. 
Shame],  editor  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Chi- 
cago; Clarence  Poe,  agricultural  editor, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Arthur  Capper, 
publisher  Capper's  farm  weeklies,  Topeka, 
Kansas;  and  S.  R.  McKelvie,  publisher  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,   Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


VALUE  OF  PIN  OATS 

A  Hamilton  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Every  spikelet  of  oats  contains  two 
grains  joined  together,  one  being 
much  smaller  than  the  other.  In 
threshing  they  are  knocked  apart. 
When  put  through  the  fanning  mill 
the  large  grains  go  out  in  front,  the 
weed  stems  and  light  stuff  go  out 
behind  and  the  small  grains  through 
the    screen    below.     I   have  always 


owed  the  large  grains.  Now  the 
mall  grains  separated  out  by  th. 
anning  mill  weigh  two  pounds  to 
he  bushel  more  -  than  the  large 
Trains.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  small 
nd  large  grains  should  be  sown  to- 
gether for  proper  fertilization?  It 
't  possible  that  one  is  male  and  the 
^ther  female?" 

Every  grain  of  oats  —  granting,  of 
"ourse,  that  it  will  grow— is  capabl" 
if  producing  flowers  having  both 
male  and  female  parts.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  sow  the  small 
trains  that  are  joined  to  the  large  in 
he  spikelets — which  small  grains  are 
"ailed  pin  oats — in  order  to  secure 
iroper  fertilization. 

Neither  is  anything  gained,  it  ap- 
pears, by  removing  the  pin  oats  from 
-eed  stock  simply  because  they  are 
mall.  Oats  is  self-fertilized;  that  is. 
he  ovum,  or  female  part,  of  each 
lower  is  fertilized  bv  pollen  from 
the  same  flower.  This  means  that 
every  grain  of  oats  borne  by  a  plant 
—  large  as  well  as  small  —  has  th_ 
eame  hereditary  make-up  and  wil1 
reproduce  the  parent  plant  Of  course, 
pin  oats  do  not  contain  so  murt 
stored  food  material  as  the  large 
grains  to  nourish  the  young  oat? 
nlants,  but  even  at  that  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  they  are  not  jus' 
as  good  seed. 

That  pin  oats  weigh  more  per 
bushel  than  the  large  grains  is  du^ 
to  the  fact  that  they  pack  mor? 
closely  and  leave  less  space  between 
the  kernels. 


RIDE  WHILE  HORSES  REST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  drive  a 
thirty  horse  touring  car,  and  owine 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  different 
kinds  of  machinery  I  have  experi- 
enced no  serious  difficulty.  Tirp 
trouble  is  an  automobile  owner'17 
enemy  and  cannot  be  entirely 
avoided.  Punctures  are  the  most 
common  of  these  troubles,  and  my 
remedy  is  an  extra  inner  tube  which 
I  can  put  in  place  in  a  few  minutes 
and  am  then  ready  to  go  on.  Prepa- 
rations are  now  being  used  instead 
of  air  that  are  puncture-proof  an-" 
are  Maimed  to  be  successful,  although 
I  prefer  air. 

Engine  trouble  in  most  cases  L 
due  to  non-adjustment  of  the  carbu 
retOr,  which  one  might  say  is  th 
heart  of  the  automobile.  Still  therr 
may  be  difficulties  due  to  lack  o' 
lubrication,  lack  of  water  in  the 
radiator,  or  of  gasoline  in  the  tank 
weak  ignition,  or  dirt  or  water  ir 
the  gasoline.  For  example,  one  dav 
I  met  a  man  whose  car  had  come  to  r 
standstill  and  he  could  not  locate 
the  trouble,  being  "positive"  that  hi; 
tank  was  full  of  gasoline  and  every 
thing  in  good  running  order.  I 
stopped  to  render  what  assistance 
I  could,  for  he  had  been  cranking 
until  fi^p  crank  was  almost  red  hot. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  look 
into  the  gasoline  tank,  and  it  was 
perfectly  dry.  This  was  about  four 
miles  from  town  and  right  next  to  a 
farm  house,  so  I  went  over  and  bor- 
owed  a  coffeepot  and  gave  him 
enough  gasoline  to  get  to  town.  And 
this  is  an  illustration, of  a  great  many 
troubles  that  are  not  the  fault  of  the 
car,  but  of  the  driver.  No  matter 
how  certain  one  may  feel  about 
anything,  he  will  save  time  and 
trouble   by   looking  twice. 

Have  Everything  Right 
In  order  to  keep  a  car  in  shape 
and  running  order  at  all  times,  one 
must~  be  certain  that  all  parts  are 
well  lubricated,  with  plenty  of  water 
in  the  radiator  and  of  gasoline  in  the 
tank,  and  must  see  that  the  ignition 
system  is  in  good  running  order  and 
the  tires  inflated  to  the  required  pres- 
sure. The  batteries  may  be  tested  to 
see  that  there '  is  a  good  spark, 
although  some  cars  do  not  require 
batteries  for  starting,  as  they  have 
self-starters  or  start  on  the  magneto 
In  my  own  car  I  manage  to  run 
with  the  spark  advanced,  but  on  slow 
speed  I  retard  it  enough  to  keep  the 
engine  from  knocking — what  is  known 
as  the  "spark  knock."  At  high  speed 
I  advance  the  spark  to  the  limit  and 
use  the  throttle  according  to  the 
speed  I  wish  to  maintain.  I  have 
found  this  to  be  a  good  practice,  and 
have  covered  as  much  as  twenty-three 
miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

A  farmer  is  entitled  to  an  auto- 
mobile and  needs  it  for  work  a? 
much  as  for  comfort.  As  a  rule  mos' 
farmers  can  afford  an  auto  and  will 
soon  find  it  a  necessity  as  well  as  ? 
pleasure,  and  in  my  estimation  it  i? 
just  as  profitable  as  any  other  ma- 


chine on  the  farm..  And  it  can  be 
used  during  the  noon  hour  or  in  the 
evening  and  on  Saturday,  when  the 
horses  require  rest. 

JAMES    J.    KAVAN,  Jr. 
Butler  Co. 


A  WOOD  INVESTMENT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  To  keep  the 
car  in  going  order  you  should  use 
plenty  of  oil,  keep  the  carburetor 
adjusted  and  the  tires  inflated  with 
the  right  amount  of  air,  and  look  the 
car  over  carefully  once  a  week.  The 
difficulties  are  blow-outs,  punctures, 
breaking  of  axle,  and  slipping  of  pin 
out  of  wheel.  Punctures  should  bo 
repaired  with  a  gasoline  patch  or 
something  similar;  in  case  of  blow- 
out vulcanizing  should  te  done;  the 
broken  axle  should  be  replaced  with 
a  new  one;  and  when  the  pin  slips 
the  wheel  should  be  taken  off  and 
a  new  one  put  in. 

In  operating  my  car  I  never  run 
a  race(  use  poor  oil,  set  it  for  low 
or  intermediate  speed  in  going 
through,  a  mud-hole  or  up  a  bad  hill, 
nor  run  without  water.  In  order  to 
cover  the  greatest  number  of  miles 
with  a  gallon  of  gasoline  I  am  care- 
ful not  to'  feed  too  much  at  once. 
When  starting  1  run  the  spark  half- 
way down,  then  gradually  raise  it. 
When  I  reach  the  top  of  a  hill  I 
'hut  the  gas  off. 

The  uses  that  I  find  for  a  car  on 
the  farm  are  these:  Going  to  town 
'or  repairs  in  harvest  time  when  the 
hinder  breaks  down,  meeting  a  train 
or  going  for  the  doctor,  or  taking 
'he  folks  out  riding  on  warm  summer 
'lights. 

The  first  cost  of  a  car  is  not  so 
Teat  as  the  cost  of  keeping  it,  but  I 
lhink  it  a  good  investment  just  the 
?ame.  LLOYD  KERSHAW. 

Johnson  Co. 


Richmond  Talk  No.  2 


The  universal  joint  in  an  aver- 
age car  is  frequently  troublesome. 
The  RICHMOND  joint  is  very 
strong  and  there  is  no  cap  to  lose 


and  the  center  block  is  of  bronze 
cast  hollow  and  filled  with  grease, 
enough  in  fact,  to  lubricate  a  joint 
for  a  year. 

Price  $1200. 

JPfottcgr  jnifilfmttti  dfo. 

WfWf  lOTounril  fflufla.  3oron 

WESTERN  DISTRIBUTERS 

I  WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


This  car  wil!  add  a  new 
interest  to  farm  life 


The  Hupmobile  seems  as  though  it  were 
built  to  order  for  men  like  you  who 
study  their  farm  journals  and  are  con- 
stantly seeking  better  methods  and  bet- 
ter materials  to  work  with. 

You  demand  a  car  that  will  carry  you 
surely  and  economically. 

Five  reliability  tours  in  all  we  entered 
last  year,  ranging  in  territory  from  the 
"Farmers  Tour"  in  Texas  to  the  "Win- 
nipeg Glidden"  in  the  Northwest,  and  in 
every  one  the  Hupmobile  made  a  perfect 
score.  Last  winter  we  competed  victori- 
ously with  the  best  of  foreign  cars  over 
the  ice-bound  hills  of  Sweden. 

The  Hupmobile  is  priced  as  low  as  its  high 
class  will  allow.  Free  from  all  super- 
fluous weight,  it  costs  less  in  gasoline 
and  oil  and  is  more  saving  on  tires  than 
other  cars  of  equal  power. 

Machinery  values  you  have  learned  from 
the  gas  engine  and  the  tractor.  Thus 


you  will  readily  understand  why  the 
Hupmobile  long-stroke  motor  gives  a 
surplus  of  power.  You  will  appreciate 
why  the  construction  of  the  full-floating 
rear  axle  eases  strain  and  wear  and  rid- 
ing qualities.  You  will  note  that  the 
extra  size  multiple  disc  clutch  makes 
gear  shifting  easy. 

The  advantages  of  oil-tight,  dust-proof  parts  com- 
pletely enclosed  will  appeal  to  you. 

Style  and  quality  you  ask  for  too:  and  again,  we 
are  glad  to  put  the  Hupmobile  up  to  your  judg- 
ment for  your  experience  with  machinery  and 
materials  make  you  a  far  better  judge  of  these 
details  than  the  average  business  man. 

The  Hupmobile  will  not  only  serve  your  business 
needs,  but  will  drive  monotony  out  of  your  lives 
and  give  you  and  your  family  the  recreation 
that  you  need  for  a  better  day's  work. 

It  will  serve  you  faithfully  at  high  efficiency  for 
many  seasons.  The  Hupmobile  will  endure 
long  after  it  has  paid  you  over  and  over  again 
on  your  investment. 

May  we  not  put  you  on  our  mailing  list  for  com- 
plete information  about  the  Hupmobile?  A  post 
card  will  bring  you  a  catalogue. 


Hupmobile  "32"  Touring  Car  (illustrated),  fully  equipped,  $1000 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  mohair  top  with  envel- 
ope, Jiffy  curtains,  speedometer,  quick  detachable  rims,  rear  shock  absorber, 
gas  headlights,  Prest-o-Lite  tank,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Three  speeds 
forward  and  reverse,  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  motor,  3'4-inch  bore  and 
5'  :-inch  stroke:  wheelbase,  103  inches;  'SI  x  3' i -inch  tires.  Standard  color, 
black.  Trimmings,  black  and  nickel. 

"32"  Six-passengerTouringCar,  fully  equipped,  $1200  f.o.b.  Detroit 
"32"  Roadster,  fully  equipped,  $1000  f.o.b.  Detroit 

"20"  H.  P.  Runabout,  fully  equipped,  $  750  f.o.b.  Detroit 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,        1240  Milwuakee  Ave.,     Detroit,  Mich. 
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IHfc  NEBRASKA  JfARMER 


Wednesday,  April  30,  1913. 


FARMERS!  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  S  cents 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly"  all  in  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  as  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding;  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAL  ESTATE   ^ 

SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  —  MODERN  RESI- 
dence,  Lincoln,  for  Nebraska  land  or  west- 
ern Iowa  property.    Box  4  7,  Malvern,  la.  (18 


CENTRAL  MINNESOTA.  IF  IOU  ARE 
interested  in  Minnesota  land  that  will  pro- 
duce corn,  clover,  alfalfa,  hogs  and  cattle, 
write    us    immediately.      Fred  E.  Hodgson, 

Fergus    Falls,    Minn.  (18 

ONE  OF  MY  BARGAINS  IN  FARM  LAND 
— 320  acres  five  miles'  from  town,  260  acres 
under  cultivation.  Will  sell  for  $25  per 
acre.    For  particulars  write  McG  Wilkinson, 

Radville,  Saskatchewan  

FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyer.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.     American  Investment  Association,  48 

Palace   Bldg.,    Minneapolis,  Minn.  

CENTRAL  MISSOURI  FARMS.  WRITE 
for  list  of  corn,  clover,  wheat  and  blue 
grass  farms  that  will  prove  profitable  and 
satisfactory;  100  improved  farms  described 
and  priced.  Mild,  healthful  climate.  Ham- 
ilton &  Crenshaw,  Box  12,  Fulton,  _Mo.  ^  (18 
DON'T  BUY  MINNESOTA  LANDS,  WITH- 
out  investigating  onrs  in  St.  Louis  county. 
From  our  road  direct  to  you,  at  half  the 
price  that  land  companies  ask.  Maps  and 
literature  free.  Write  Land  Com'r.,  D.  & 
I.  R.  R.  R.,  313  Wolvin  Bldg,  Duluth,  Minn. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS. 
Jacob  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


CIRCULAR. 

(26 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  GOOD  LAY- 
ing  strain.  Carl  Johnson,  Bertrand,  Neb.  (19 
FOR  SALE  —  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
eggs,  $1.50  setting.  Russell  Killean,  Fair- 
bury,    Neb   (18 

C~  W  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 
$3.00   per  hundred.     Chris  Phillipson,  Hol- 

brook.    Neb.    (19 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS.  COCKERELS, 
Fishel  and  Bickerdike  strains.    Ed  Clausan, 

Mead,  Neb.  U£ 

PURE  BRED  S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,    $3.50  per  100.     O.  R.  Jones, 

Fairbury,  Neb.  

BARRED  ROCKS  — PRIZE  WINNING 
eggs;    30,    $1.50;   100,    $3.50.     Mrs.  Paulsen, 

Route   5,   Harlan,   Iowa.  (18 

FAWN  AND- WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
duck   eggs,    white   eggs,    $1    per   15.  Clair 

Robinson,  Harlan,  Iowa.  (18 

SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 
$1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.    Farm  range.  Mr. 

Eli   Mock.    Lindsay.    Neb.  (25 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.    Inquire  of  F.  M. 

Larkin,    Clay   Center,   Neb.  tf 

BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS.  IF  YOU  WANT 
good  stock,  write  us  for  folder.    Orville  O. 

Jones,   Rt.    1,   York,  Neb.  

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs,   15  for  $1;   50  for  $2.50;   100  for  $4. 

Frank  Kaiser,   Dayklm,   Neb.  (20 

WHITE  WYXNDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY^ 
$1    per   15;    $3   per   60;    $5   per   100.  Mrs. 

Jennie  Phllson,  Lushton,   Neb.  (20 

EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  LARGE  FARM 
raised  Barred  Rocks — $1  for  15  or   $5  per 

100.    F.  G.  Selden.  Rising  City,  Neb.  (21 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FROM 
good  laying  strain,  $1  per  setting  of  15; 
$5  per  100.    Len  Feichter,  Lebanon,  Neb.  (19 


PURE  BRED  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — 
heavy  laying  strain — 75c  a  setting;  $4  per 
100.  George  Hellbusch,  Belgrade,  Neb.  (20 
SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS" 
Fine  color.  Selected  eggs,  $2.50  fo»  50, 
$4     for     100.       Anton     Edzards,  Bruning, 

Neb.  (20 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  hens  that  lay — 15  for  $1.50,  100  for 
$5.     Mrs.   F.   C.   Foster,    Route  1,  Orleans, 

Neb.  (18 

8.  C.  REDS  —  SWEEPSTAKES  WINNERS. 
Eggs,  $4  and  $5  per  100;  $1  and  $1.50  per 
setting.  Frank  Anderson,  Pawnee  City, 
Neb.  (19 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks-.  White  egg  stock.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.    F.    H.    Barnes,    R.    F.    D.    4,  Lincoln, 

Neb.   (18 

AFTER  10  YEARS  OF  CAREFUL  BREED- 
ing,  I  offer  White  Wyandotte  eggs  for  $1 
per  15;  $4  per  100.  C.  W.  Humes,  Water- 
loo. Neb.  (21 
EGGS —  CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
in  setting  or  100  lots.  Write  your  wants. 
Mating  list  free.  John  G.  Kuhlman,  Box  N, 
Chester,  Neb.  (19 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  EXTRA  GOOD 
color.  Farm  range  eggs;  100  for  $4;  50  for 
$2;  15  for  $1.  Baby  chicks,  10c.  S.  T. 
Battles.   Sr..   Genoa,   Neb.  (18 


HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS,  BRADLEY 
strain.  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $4  per  100.  Indian 
Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white,  $1.25  for  13. 
D.   F.   Gantt,   Crete,  Neb.  

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  prize  winning  birds — 75c,  $1  and  $3 
per  la;    $4   and   $5   per   100.     Mrs.  Arthur 

■Taeke.    Pawnee    City,    ^b.  (23 

S.  C.  Bl'FF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — $1  PER 
16:  $4.50  per  100.  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkey  eggs.  $2.50  per  11  remainder  of  sea- 
son. H.  Carper.  Dorchester,  Neb.  (18 
REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — $1.50  per 
15.    Mra.  Bdw.  M.  Kern.  Stanton,  Neb.  (21 


FOR  SALE — PURE  BRED  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  high  scor- 
ing pen.  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Farm  range, 
$3.50  per  100.  Sam  McNish,  Falrbury.  Neb. 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY — 
Eggs  from  prize  winning  pen,  $3  per  50; 
$1.25  per  15.  Heavy  laying  range  flock, 
$3.50  per  100.  Mrs.  Sam  Scheidegger. 
Pawnee  City.  Neb.  (19 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in   them.— S.   R.   McKelvie.  Publisher. 


POULTRY 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — 100,  $4;  15,  $1.50. 
Chas.   Hills,   Wahoo,   Neb.  (19 


S.  C.  RED  EGGS,  $1.60  for  15;  100  for  $6; 
farm  range.  C.  M.  Hartley,  Shickley, 
Neb.  (1<) 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  BIG  VALUE  AT 
reasonable  prices.  S.  C.  Sawtell,  Stanton, 
Neb.  ( 1 8 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS— GOOD  LAY- 
ing  strain.  W.  A.  Treadway,  Rising  City, 
Neb.  (18 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  KELLERSTRASS 
strain — Eggs  for  sale.  John  Hoobler,  Le- 
banon, Neb.  (18 
PURE  BRED  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1 
for  15;  $3  for  100.  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Valen- 
tine. Fairfield,  Neb.  (18 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100;  $1.76  for  50.  Ufe  Edzards. 
Route  2,  Bruning,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $4  PER 
100;  $1  per  15.  Good  stock.  D.  W. 
Pietenpol,   Princeton,   Neb.  (18 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS.  LARGE 
size  and  weight.  Eggs — 15,  $1;  100,  $5. 
V.  J.  Beran,  Verdigre,  Neb.  (18 


COCKERELS — R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
— $1.25  and  $2  each.  Geo.  A.  Richards, 
Route   No.    2.    Kearney,  Neb. 


CHOICE  EARLY  AMBER  CANE  SEED 
for  sale  at  75c  per  bushel.  Write  for  sam- 
ple.    C.  J.  Miller.  Stratton,  Neb.  (18 


KELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $1  per  15.  Pektn  duck  eggs,  $1  per 
13.      H.    A.    Hamilton,    Yutan,  Neb. 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for    highest    prices    and    prompt  pay. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  15  for  $1;  30  for  $1.75;  100 
for   $4.     F.   A.    Ham,    Saronville,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  BARREL  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs  that  hatch,  5c  each.  Carefully 
packed.    Miss  Vorhees,  Sweetwater,  Neb.  (10 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  PURE, 
strong,  good  layers.  Fifteen  eggs,  II; 
100,  $4.    Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (21 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
75c  per  15;  $3.50  per  100;  from  heavy  lay- 
ing strain.    C.  H".  Harper,  Benkelman.  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS  FROM  PRE- 
mium,  farm  raised  stock.  30,  $1.50;  100, 
$4.00.     Elsie   Stammard,   Gordon,   Neb.  (20 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — 
One  setting,  $1.50;  two  for  $2.50;  $4  per 
100.  Mrs.  Andrew  Warwick.  Scribner, 
Neb.  (18 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  extra  good  layers,  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
100.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Osborn.  Pawner  City, 
Neb.  (18 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  LARGE 
fine  barred  B.  P.  Rocks.  15  for  $1;  100  for 
$3.50.  Mrs.  Herman  Briggs,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  50;  $4.50  per  100.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  F.  M.  Shaver,  Bruning 
Neb.  (21 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Fine  color,  good  size.  Selected  eggs,  $4 
per  100.  C.  R.  Heimer,  Route  4,  Hebron, 
Neb.  (19 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— $1.50  FOR 
15;  $5,  100.  Write  for  prices  on  special 
matings.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Cooper,  R.  4,  Box  10, 
Lincoln, 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS— $2 
for  nine.  White  Plymouth  Rock  eggs — $1 
per  15  or  $5  per  100.  J.  C.  Morford,  Beaver 
Crossing.    Neb.  (18 


EGGS  DELIVERED  BY  PARCEL  POST. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  18  varieties. 
Write  for  prices.  Address  Walter  Hogue, 
Fairfield.  Neb. 

FIFTY-FIVE  BREEDS  PURE  BRED 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  Collie  dogs. 
Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm, 
Mankato,  Minn. 


HOUDANS  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  EGGS. 
$1  per  setting;  $5  per  hundred.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Geo.  J.  Wolcott,  Box  773, 
Central  City,   Neb.  (23 


EGGS — SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons — $1.25  for  15  from  high  scoring  birds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  Rosa  Haga- 
man,  Bennett,  Neb.  (18 


BARRED  ROCKS  —  CHOICE  EGGS  $1.50 
per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  Winners  at  Grand 
Island  and  York,  Nebraska,  shows.  George 
Westwood.  Waco,  Neb.  (19 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm,    Harvard.    Neb.  tf 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting  from  big,  prize  winning  strains, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100 
Mary    L.    McKelvie,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  —  $4.50,  100; 
$2.50,  50.  Choice  mating,  $2,  15.  Circular 
free.  Prize  winners  for  years.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Mrs.  Wm.  Strohecker  Bru- 
ning,  Neb.  (18 


PURE  C.    BROWN    LEGHORN  EGGS. 

$3  per  100  or  50  cents  per  15  from  farm 
flock.  Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.  C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  3. 
Tecumseh,  Neb.  tf 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — $1.50,  16;  $2,  30; 
$3,  50;  $5,  100.  Won  everything  in  class 
and  two  sweepstakes,  Pawnee,  1912,  win- 
ning over  Rocks  hatched  from  eggs  costing 
$10  per  setting.  C.  H.  Barnett,  Pawnee 
City,  Neb.  (IS 


TURKEYS,  NARRAGANSETT  EGGS  $2.50 
per  9.  Are  larger  than  most  Bronze.  In- 
dian Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white,  layers 
of  pure  white  eggs,  $1.50  per  11.  Barred 
Rocks  $1  per  15,  $3  per  100.  Henry  Kor- 
gan,    Hastings,    Neb.  (20 


EGGS — BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK— PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3,  4,  5,  cockerel;  1-5, 
$5  per  15;  2.  «,  4,  $2.50  for  15;  $4.50  for  30. 
Farm  range,  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W. 
Feuerstein,   Fremont,  Neb. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  AND 
Single  Comb  Reds — Eggs,  $6  per  100;  prize 
pens,  $1.50  to  $7.50  per  setting.  Laken' 
velders  (belted  chicks),  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Egg  orders  booked 
now.     Rose  Lawn  Farms.   Fairfield,  Neb. 


Advertising  Is  literature.  Study  the  ads. 
-S     R.    McKelvie.  Publisher. 


Buffalo  Co.  (April  25) — A  fine  two-inch 
rain  has  given  all  growing  crops  a  good 
start.  A  larger  acreage  of  oats  than  usual 
has  been  sown,  and  some  of  it  Is  up  and 
showing  a  fine  stand.  Wheat  is  in  fair 
condition,  though  rather  thin  in  some 
fields.  Alfalfa  is  making  rapid  growth,  and 
a  large  acreage  will  be  sown.  All  hay  and 
rough  feed  is  well  cleaned  up,  and  some 
stock  Is  on  pasture.  The  pig  crop  is  light, 
and  very  few  early  fries  are  in  sight,  but 
the  prospects  for  a  fruit  crop  are  good. 
Everybody  is  hopeful  and  the  general  out- 
look is  promising. — J.  J.  Klein. 

Central  Cherry  Co.  (April  25) — On  the 
2d  and  3d  we  had  nearly  eight  inches  of 
wet  snow;  on  the  6th,  a  shower;  on  the 
8th  to  10th.  a  snowstorm  lasting  forty-eight 
hours,  with  a  high  wind  that  piled  big 
drifts  on  top  of  the  drifts  left  by  the 
blizzard.  Following  this  we  had  pleasant 
weather  until  the  22d  and  most  of  the 
snow  melted,  but  a  rain  set  in  on  that  date 
which  soon  changed  to  snow  and  several 
inches  fell  during  the  night  and  the  next 
morning.  Since  then  the  weather  has  been 
raw  and  disagreeable,  with  some  rain  or 
snow  every  day  and  several  flurries  of  snow 
today.  The  bulk  of  potatoes  would  have 
been  planted  this  week  but  for  the  weather. 
They  are  now  down  to  40  cents  a  bushel. 
Seeding  usually  follows  potato  planting  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  consequently  not 
much  has  been  done.  We  expect  to  put  in 
our  onion  seed  today.  Only  a  few  weak 
cattle  were  lost  in  the  last  storm.  Most  of 
the  fat  hogs  have  now  been  sold.  Corn  is 
worth  60c;  eggs,  13c  to  15c. — C.  H.  Meehan. 

Northwest  Colfax  Co.  (April  23)— The 
grass  and  winter  wheat  look  green  and 
fresh  and  the  trees  are  leaving  out.  Oats 


POULTRY 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS,  15  for  $1.00;  100 
for  $5.00.    Wm.  Andreas,  Beatrice,  Neb.  (19 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS— $1  FOR  1 
P.  A.  Nickey,  R.  6.  Kearney.  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— $1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  Mrs.  L.  Schellhorn, 
Chester,  Neb.  '  (£1 


R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS;  LAYING 
strain;  farm  range.  Eggs,  $4  per  100.  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Titman,  Route  No.  1,  Phone  0-613. 
Aurora,  Neb.   (£0 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  EGGS  — $5  PER  100. 
Large  size  and  excellent  layers.  Good 
hatches  of  large,  healthy  chicks  reported 
so  far.  Mrs.  Jennie  McKelvie,  R.  R.  No.  1, 
Box  11.  Fairfield,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Foundation  stock  from  the  very  best 
breeders  in.  the  east.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting, 
$5     per     hundred.       M.     Ledlie,  Holdrege, 

Neb.  (18 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm,    Fairfield,    Neb.      E.    H.  Kissinger, 

proprietor.  . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  MY  SPECIALTY 
24  years.  Snow  white,  persistent  layers, 
vigorous,  beauties  and  debt  payers.  Eggs, 
$1.50  for  15;  $5  per  100.     Geo.  S.  Phillips, 

Tecumseh,   Neb.   (18 

EGGS!  EGGS!— FROM  THOROUGHBRED 
turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Muscovey,  Rouen 
and  Indian  Runner  ducks;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Houdans,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Orpingtons,  Games,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Cochins,  Langshans;  Pearl  and  White 
guineas;  Bantams.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1, 
by  the  100  reasonable.  Also  rabbits;  fancy 
pigeons.  Say  what  you  wish.  A  free 
olmilnr      T>    L.   Bruen    Platt»  Center.  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

350  MULEFOOTED  HOGS,  ALL  AGES, 
for  sale.     Catalog  free.     Dunlap,  Wllliams- 

port,  Ohio.   (I9 

ONE  SHORTHORN  AND  ONE  POLLED 
Durham  bull  12  months  old.     J.  W.  Reece, 

Trenton,  Neb.  (jjl 

YOUNG  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
for   sale.     Price    $65.     O.    H.  Sollenberger, 

Fairbury,  Neb.   (2u 

FOR  SALE  — POLLED  DURHAMS;  BOTH 
sexes.  Buff  Rock  eggs,  100  for  $4.  A.  A. 
Myers.  Albion,  Neb.  (22 


DOGS 

CHOICE  SCOTCH  COLLIES,  $5  EACH. 
E    C.  Jewell.  DeWltt,   Neb.  (22 


SEEDS  „_„  _  

HOME     GROWN     ALFALFA     SEED  FOR 

sale.     Chas.  S.  Potts.  Elm  Creek,  Neb.  (20 

ALFALFA— I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.     S.  Hunziker,  Sutton, 

Neb.  (23 

FOR  SALE— GOOD  SILVER  MINE  SEED 
corn.  Test  98.  Write  me.  E.  J.  Barnes, 
Geneva,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN,  MILLET,  CANE,  SPELTZ, 
sweet  clover,  timothy.  Everything  in  the 
seed  line  at  Campbell's  Seed  House,  Seward, 
Neb. 


NO.  ;  RECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED, 
raised  in  Buffalo  county,  Nebraska,  $8  per 
bushel.  Write  for  sample.  T.  J.  Quail, 
Miller,   Neb.  (19 

AUTOMOBILES^  

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECOND- 
hand  and  slightly  used  automobiles  for 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2-cylinder  runabout;  one 
1912  Great  Western  Forty  Demonstrator; 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Buick.  For 
prices  inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershberger,  Dis- 
tributor Marathon  Automobiles,  Seward, 
Neb.  

 „_H5i£J5Aili5P^  

AGENTS — $173  IN  TWO  WEEKS,  MADE 
by  Mr.  Williams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Auto- 
matic Jack,  Combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries, 
factories,  mills,  miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
sales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  county  rights  if 
you  write  quick.  Automatic  Jack  Company, 
Box  O,  Bloomfield.  Indiana. 


sowing  would  have  been  about  finished  this 
week  but  for  a  heavy  rain  on  Tuesday 
night,  and  it  has  been  raining  ever  since. 
The  soil  is  too  wet  to  permit  any  work 
at  present.  The  crop  of  little  pigs  is  pretty 
good,  but  cholera  is  still  abroad*  and  when 
it  once  gets  into  a  man's  herd  it  soon  car- 
ries off  the  little  fellows.  The  alfalfa  i- 
starting   up    in   fine   shape. — J.    S.  Craig. 

Southeast  Colfax  Co.  (April  23.  Special  I 
— Yesterday  afternoon,  a  little  after  six 
o'clock,  this  county  was  visited  by  a  small 
tornado.  The  storm  was  a  mile  in  width 
and  came  from  the  southwest  across  tlie 
central  part  of  the  county.  Window  lights' 
were  broken  and  6mall  buildings  and  hay- 
stacks upset.  It  came  up  so  suddenly  that 
teams  working  in  the  field  in  its  path 
became  frightened  and  ran  away,  doing 
great  damage  to  whatever  they  were 
hitched  to. — J.  A.  Sobota. 

Dawes  Co.  (April  25) — Another  snow- 
storm on  the  9th  stopped  farming  for  a  few 
days,  but  we  are  at  it  in  earnest  again, 
though  most  of  the  stubble  fields  are  still 
too  wet  to  plow.  Alfalfa  is  getting  green 
and  the  grass  is  coming  along  beautifully, 
and  the  meadowlarks  are  singing  "Happy 
Days  out  on  the  Farm."  We  shall  not 
have  a  county  demonstrator,  as  we  were 
too  late  to  get  a  competent  man.  The 
buyers  are  picking  up  a  few  young  horses 
at  fair  prices.  Markets:  Wheat,  68-70c; 
flour,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  oats,  graded  for  seed, 
50c:  corn.  60c;  speltz,  45c  to  50c;  alfalfa 
seed,  $11;  potatoes.  50c;  butter  30c; 
eggs,  12%c. — H..L.  Click. 

North  Fillmore  and  South  York  Co.  (April 
25) — We  have  just  had  another  splendid 
rain — one  that  was  all  saved  by  being 
soaked  into  the  soil.  This  is  a  great  boost 
for  wheat  and  pastures,  both  of  which  are 
looking  fine;  in  fact,  wheat  is  in  better 
condition  for  this  season  than  for  several 
years.  Oats  is  coming  up  nicely,  but  the 
general  acreage  around  here  is  smaller 
than  usual.  Alfalfa  is  making  a  very  rapid 
growth  and  will  be  ready  to  put  up  before 
we  are  aware  of  it.  Farmers  are  now  busy 
plowing   for  corn.- — C.    L.  Strong. 

Southeast  Frontier  Co.  (April  24) — On  the 
morning  of  the  23d  rain  commenced  to  fall 
in  this  locality  and  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time  —  just  an  old-fashioned 
eastern  rain  that  comes  down  slowly  and 
steadily  and  is  all  absorbed.  The  pastures 
are  a  beautiful  green,  and  small  grain 
never  looked  better  at  this  time  of  year. 
Plums,  apricots  and  peaches  are  in  full 
bloom  and  there  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of 
this  fruit  if  the  weather  doesn't  get  too 
cold  from  now  on.  Some  of  the  farmers 
have  commenced  to  plant  corn  and  Kaffir 
corn,  and  more  potatoes  than  usual  have 
been  planted  in  this  county.  In  my  las! 
report  I  said  that  Hon.  Frank  G.  Odell 
lectured  on  dry  farming  at  Bartley  on 
March  27.  This  was  a  mistake;  it  was 
Professor  H.  W.  Campbell,  the  soil  cul- 
turist.  He  drew  large  audiences,  and  much 
interest   was  manifested. — C.   S.  Frazier 

Southwest  Franklin  Co.  (April  26)— J. 
Pluvius  has  certainly  administered  a  variety 
of  weather  during  the  month  of  April.  The 
first  of  the  month  was  dry  and  wind* 
followed  by  rain  and  snow  from  the  8th  to 
10th.  Then  the  wind  commenced  to  blow 
from  the  south,  resulting  in  some  of  the 
most  disagreeable  dust  storms  we  have 
ever  experienced  here  in  Nebraska.  How- 
ever, rain  began  to  fall  on  the  23d  and 
continued  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  gov- 
ernment gauge  at  Bloomington  registered 
a  total  precipitation  of  2.16  inches.  This 
rain  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  winter 
wheat,  which  had  needed  the  moisture 
badly,  and  also  to  pastures.  With  a  few 
warm  days  now  the  grass  will  start,  which 
will  surely  be  welcomed,  for  the  feeding 
period  has  been  long.  There  are  very  few 
cattle  on  feed,  and  fat  hogs  are  scarce.  The 
spring  pig  crop  will  be  light. — A.  F.  Akers. 

Northeast  Franklin  Co.  (April  26) — Two 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  storm  of  April 
22-23,  and  the  weather  continued  cold  arid 
cloudy,  near  the  freezing  point,  for  some 
time.  Yesterday  we  had  squalls  of  rain 
and  sleet,  and  this  morning  there  was  a 
white  frost.  Spring  grain  is  up  and  every- 
thing is  growing  rapidly.  Winter  wheat 
looks  fine,  the  pastures  are  getting  green, 
and  the  soil  is  in  splendid  condition  to 
plant  corn.  Many  have  their  ground  disked 
ready  to  plant  with  the  lister.  Plum, 
peach,  cherry  and  crabapple  trees  are  In 
bloom.  Hay  is  scarce  and  high  in  price. 
Corn  is  worth  48c  to  50c;  wheat,  75c; 
potatoes,  50c;  eggs.  14c;  butter,  23c;  butter- 
fat,  30c;  hogs,   $8.— J.  H.  Sheffield. 

Southwest  tinge  Co.  (April  24) — We  had 
a  fine  rain  yesterday  that  continued  all 
night,  but  now  the  wind  has  veered  to  the 
northwest  and  is  getting  colder  and  if  this 
continues  we  fear  the  fruit  may  be  In 
danger.  Almost  all  of  the  staple  varieties 
are  in  full  bloom  and  indicate  a  large  crop. 
Spring  seeding  has  been  finished  and  prep- 
aration of  the  ground  for  corn  is  now  well 
under  way.  Fall  wheat  still  looks  well, 
though  we  have  heard  that  ttie  bugs  are 
working  in  some  fields  near  here  in  Kansas. 
It  is  strange  they  could  not  come  over  into 
Nebraska  and  be  at  home. — C.  K.  Ciitchfield. 

South  Garden  Co.  (April  26) — The  flrsl 
four  days  of  this  week  gave  us  shower .- 
and  Tuesday  night  about  half  an  Inch  of 
rain  fell,  with  cold  weather  following  until 
today,  when  it  is  warming  up  rapidly.  Fall 
wheat  looks  fine  and  is  two  or  three  inches 
high.  Work  is  plentiful  and  help  not  easy 
to  get.  On  account  of  the  late  spring 
everybody  is  rushed.  Markets:  Hogs. 
$7.85;  butter,  25c;  butterfat,  31c;  eggs 
12!/>c:  corn,   40c. — R.  E.  Swanson. 

Hall  Co.  (April  21) — Everything  is  look- 
ing fine  for  this  time  of  year.  Although 
oats  and  barley  were  planted  a  little  late, 
they  are  coming  up  in  tiptop  shape.  The 
fact  is  that  things  never  started  out  better 
than  they  are  doing  this  spring.  Peaches 
and  apricots  are  just  blooming  and  if  we 
do  not  have  a  late  frost  there  will  »c 
plenty  of  fruit — that  is,  for  the  people  that 
have  trees.  Many  people  say  that  ours 
not  a  fruit  country,  but  if  they  would  g've 
as  much  attention  to  their  trees  as  they 
do  to  corn  and  other  things  they  cou^ 
raise  as  much  fruit  as  almost  anybody. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  spring  P'S5 
and  I  see  lots  of  young  chickens.  Grass  » 
making  a  good  growth  and  the  cows  stay 
out  late  at  night. — Fred  Thomssen. 

North  Howard  Co.  (April  25)— The  montn 
so  far  has  been  rather  wet.  On  the  4th  »'( 
had  a  good  rain — about  five-eighths  of  >" 
inch;  on  the  7th  and  8th  a  full  inch  teV 
that  later  turned  to  snow,  and  on  the  9tn 
and  10th  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  bliz- 


zard.    On  the   22d  and  23d  two  inches 


of 


rain  fell  that  melted  the  last  of  the  snow 


I 
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Farm  work  Is  delayed,  but  the  pastures  are 
in   fairly  good  condition. — Nells  Sorensen. 

Harlan  Co.  (April  26) — Nearly  two  Inches 
of  rain  this  week  put  the  soil  In  excellent 
condition  and  the  small  grain  is  looking 
well.  Corn  planting  is  expected  to  begin 
the  first  of  the  month;  it  is  about  a  week 
late  this  year.  The  fruit  crop,  is  still 
promising  and  gardens  are  starting  well, 
also  alfalfa. — A.   O.  Bloom. 

South  Keya  Paha  Co.  (April  17) — From 
April  8  to  10  we  had  a  heavy  wet  snow 
that  delayed  seeding  over  a  week.  Since 
then  we  have  had  two  rains  so  that  the 
ground  is  in  fine  shape  for  crops.  A  large 
acreage  of  oats  Is  being  put  in,  as  this 
Is  a  fairly  good  oats-  country.  Hogs  have 
dropped  from  $8.40  to  $8.15  this  week;  oats 
is  worth  40c;  corn,  50c  to  55c. — A.  A. 
Wentworth. 

Northeast  Madison  Co.  (April  26) — This 
month  has  given  very  changeable  weather. 
On  the  10th  we  had  a  snowstorm,  and  the 
last  week  has  been  rather  rainy.  Not  very 
much  field  work  has  been  done,  and  some 
farmers  have  not  yet  finished  putting  in 
their  oats.  The  winter  wheat  and  grass 
are  coming  to  the  front  now.  Prices: 
Hogs.  $7.85;  corn.  45c  to  48c;  oats,  35c; 
wheat,   75c. — Darius  P.  Raasch. 

Morrill  Co.  (April  20,  Special) — We  had 
a  good  shower  on  the  18th,  followed  by  a 
hard  rain  of  three  hours  the  next  day. 
Nearly  two  inches  of  water  has  fallen, 
and  this,  with  the  abundance  of  moisture 
from  the  late  snows,  permits  us  to  go  ahead 
with  spring  work  with  a  big  amount  of 
water  stored  in  the  ground. — E.  F.  Cheney. 

Phelps  Co.  (April  26) — On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  the  wind  blew  at  a  great  rate, 
then  a  slow  rain  commenced  to  fall  which 
lasted  thirty-six  hours,  measuring  approxi- 
mately three  inches.  Then  we  had  a  little 
snow  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Friday  some 
April  showers.  There  was  plenty  of  light- 
ning, but  the  moisture  came  in  the  form 
of  cotton  hail.  This  did  no  damage, 
though  I  was  pelted  pretty  hard  when  one 
shower  caught  me  out  of  shelter.  Wheat, 
alfalfa  and  oats  are  doing  splendidly,  and 
plowing  for  corn  is  progressing.  Mar- 
kets: Wheat,  72c:  corn.  42c;  hogs,  $7.80; 
cattle.  $3  to  $5. — H.  A.  Robinson. 

Folk  Co  (April  26)— We  have  just  had 
two  very  windy  and  two  very  rainy  days. 
About  four  inches  of  rain  has  fallen,  and 
wheat,  oats  and  pasture  will  now  thrive. 
Farmers  are  plowing  and  getting  ready  to 
plant  corn. — E.   A.  Olson. 

Central  Ked  Willow  Co.  (April  26. 
Special) — Again  1  have  a  severe  storm  to 
report.  We  had  about  three  days  of  ter- 
rific wind  and  dust,  then  on  the  night  of 
the  22d  it  commenced  to  rain.  It  rained 
all  night,  snowed  the  next  morning  until 
the  ground  was  white,  then  rained  again. 
About  an  inch  of  water  fell.  Since  then 
rain  and  soft  snow  have  fallen  off  and  on 
most  of  the  time,  but  today  the  weather 
is  pleasant,  though  cold.  This  has  been 
very  hard  on  young  pigs  and  many  of 
them    have    died. — Phoebe    J.  Taylor. 

Northeast  SaUne  Co.  (April  26)  —  The 
first  of  this  month  was  rather  rough  and 
windy,  with  some  snow,  but  all  in  all  it 
has  been  good  for  fall  wheat,  which  never 
looked  better  than  at  present.  Oats  i? 
up,  and  growing  well.  Pastures  are  in 
good  condition;  in  fact,  everything  is  thriv- 
ing. We  had  light  frosts  the  last  two 
mornings,  but  I  think  they  did  no  harm. 
— J.    T.  Maryska. 

Central  Saunders  Co.  (April  24) — Tester- 
day  morning  a  fine  rain  set  in  which  lasted 
all  day  and  night;  today  it  is  still  raining 
at  intervals.  This  came  slowly  and  all  of 
it  went  into  the  ground  where  it  will  be 
of  great  benefit,  as  the  soil  was  quite  dry. 
Oats  is  all  seeded  and  wheat  never  looked 
better.  Pastures  are  coming  on  in  fine 
shape  and  farmers  are  all  elated  over  the 
prospects.  The  pig  crop  so  far  is  about 
normal.  Markets:  Wheat,  78c  to  80c; 
corn,  47c;  oats,  30c;  hogs,  $8.50;  butter. 
23c;   eggs,   16c. — Alex  V.  Carlson. 

Central  Sherman  Co.  (April  25) — Thi? 
month  has  given  us  plenty  of  moisture. 
We  had  a  blizzard  on  the  10th  with  snow- 
drifts from  five  to  six  feet  deep,  though 
the  weather  was  not  cold  enough  to  injure 
anything.  On  the  23d  over  an  inch  of 
rain  fell  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 
Alfalfa  and  winter  wheat  are  in  fine  con- 
dition and  pastures  are  getting  green. 
Most  farmers  have  finished  sowing  oats. 
The  pig  crop  is  not  so  heavy  as  usual.  There 
is  no  disease  among  stock. — S.  Jossi. 

Thomas  Co.  (April  19) — A  drizzling  rain 
set  in  yesterday  morning  and  has  continued 
at  intervals  ever  since,  but  it  seems  to  be 
clearing  up  now.  It  is  only  a  few  days 
since  the  last  snow  disappeared.  The 
ground  is  full  of  moisture  and  grass  is 
coming  on  rapidly,  but  only  a  little  plant- 
ing has  been  done.  Quite  a  few  hogs  are 
going  to  market.  Some  land  is  changing 
hands,  one  Kinkaider  having  sold  for  $4,000 
w  ith  only  fair  improvements. — E.  C.  Ryman. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (April  26) — Though 
the  season  Is  almost  two  weeks  late  for 
crops,  trees  and  grass  have  made  unusual 
growth  for  so  short  a  time  and  are  not 
much  behind  the  average.  Oats  seeding 
was  delayed  by  two  days'  rain  this  week, 
and  will  not  be  finished  until  the  first  week 
in  May.  Winter  wheat  bids  fair  to  make 
an  average  crop.  Owing  to  bad  weather 
and  cholera,  the  number  of  spring  pigs  has 
been  materially  reduced.  Alfalfa  and  other 
varieties  of  grasses  came  through  the  win- 
ter in  fine  shape.— TJ.  S.  Cornwell. 

Northwest  Valley  Co.  (April  24) — This 
month  to  date  has  been  rather  windy.  On 
the  evening  of  the  22d  it  settled  down  for 
a  good  rain  which  continued  until  today. 
About  one  and  one-half  inches  of  water 
have  fallen,  which  will  put  the  ground  in 
fine  condition.  Wheat,  rye,  and  the  early 
spring  seeding  are  in  splendid  shape.  Seed- 
ing was  greatly  delayed  by  the  blizzard  of 
April  10.  and  the  last  of  the  snow  dis- 
appeared just  before  this  rain.  Some  oats 
yet  remains  to  be  seeded,  and  plowing  for 
corn  and  disking  for  the  lister  is  in  order. 
The  built  of  corn  will  be  listed.  Alfalfa 
and  pastures  are  coming  on  splendidly,  but 
very  few  potatoes  have  been  planted  so 
far.  The  pig  crop  is  light,  and  brood  sows 
are'  in  great  demand.  There  is  no  disease 
among  livestock. — J.   J.  Waldmann. 

Northeast  Valley  Co.  (April  20) — We 
have  had  three  good  falls  of  snow  and  rain 
of  late  so  that  the  soil  is  in  fine  shape  and 
wet  down  to  quite  a  depth.  Winter  wheat 
is  looking  extra  fine  a»d  alfalfa  is  getting 
green.  We  have  broken  the  records  on 
pigs  in  this  neighborhood  for  1913 — forty- 
three  from  five  sows,  most  of  them  two 
weeks  old,  and  looking  as  if  they  will  make 
hogs  all  right.     I  sowed  some  sweet  clover 


In  the  paerture  last  year  and  it  was  pretty 
dry,  but  I  see  that  it  is  still  there  on  the 
Job — and  how  the  cows  do  eat  It!  Seed 
corn  in  this  locality  seems  to  be  good,  ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  and  quite  an  acreage 
of  oats  is  being  put  in.  Early  garden  Is 
coming  up  beautifully  and  the  fruit  trees  are 
putting  out  blossom  buds. — Ernest  S.  Coats. 

North  Webster  Co.  (April  2  6) — Since  my 
last  report  we  have  had  a  very  nice  rain 
of  2.02  inches'.  The  boxelders  and  elm 
trees  are  leaving  out  and  some  of  the  fruit 
trees  are  in  bloom.  Garden  seeds  are  com- 
ing up,  but  there  is  yet  no  sign  of  what 
potatoes  have  been  planted.  I  fear  there 
will  not  be  much  fruit  on  account  of  frost. 
We  shall  be  glad  when  the  weather  gets 
warmer  so  that  grass  will  grow,  for 
cattle  feed  is  becoming  pretty  soarce 
around    here. — S.    J.  Attwood. 

South  Norton  Co.,  Kans.  (April  35)  — 
This  section  was  visited  by  a  slow  rain 
commencing  on  the  22d  and  lasting  for 
twenty-four  hours,  which  put  the  ground 
in  fine  shape  for  crops.  Wild  grass  and 
alfalfa  are  coming  on  nicely,  and  wheat 
is  looking  splendid.  Oats  is  up  In  good 
shape,  and  corn  planting  is  well  under 
way.  Stock  seems  to  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  there  is  no  disease  of  any  kind 
in  the  county.  Markets:  Hogs,  $8.50; 
wheat.  73c;  corn,  45c;  butter,  25c;  eggs, 
13c. — S.  Thompson. 

Thomas  Co.,  Kans.  (April  25) — This 
week  we  had  a  big  rain,  followed  by  a 
heavy  snow.  There  Is  lots  of  sickness  In 
this  locality.  Grass  is  coming  up  in  fine 
shape. — M.    N.  Bunker. 

Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (Apr.  23) — This  morning 
the  ground  was  white  with  snow,  and  more 
falling,  but  nearly  all  of  it  was  gone  before 
noon.  The  moisture  came  in  good  time, 
and  grass  and  spring  and  fall  wheat  are 
doing  well.  Farm  work  is  progressing  and 
cattle  are  working  hard  on  the  short  grass. 
Prices:  Corn,  37c;  eggs,  12^0;  butter,  20c; 
butterfat,  30c;  potatoes,  35c  to  40c;  hogs, 
$8.25.— Owen  Critchfleld. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  26. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    16,285    45,728  42,603 

Last   week    16.414    49,574  43,810 

Same  week  last  year.  14,789    65,393  37,688 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week   123,100  313,800  183,100 

Last    week   123,033  310,640  180,810 

Same  week  last  year.  119,310  387.114  184,180 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  fat  cattle  market  for 
the  week  clearly  shows  that  packers  are 
working  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  and 
anxious  to  force  values  down  at  the  slight- 
est opportunity.  Prices  followed  the  size 
of  receipts  very  closely  and  Saturday's  quo- 
tations wound  up  at  the  low  point  of  the 
previous  week.  Cattle  did  not  fill  well  on 
the  last  days  on  account  of  cold  and  rainy 
weather,  consequently  the  unfinished  light 
grades  and  yearlings  as  well  as  the  plain, 
heavy  cattle  sold  even  lower  than  the  week 
before  and  were  hard  to  move  even  so. 
The  decline  of  25  to  35  cents,  together 
with  the  weak  tone,  indicate  that  the 
market  is  in  no  position  to  absorb  anything 
like  liberal  supplies  of  beef  and  that  very 
moderate  receipts  are  needed  to  hold  values 
to  their  present  levels.  Eastern  beef  and 
cattle  markets  have  been  in  bad  shape  of 
late  and  it  Is  a  time  when  shippers  are 
watching  the  trade  closely  and  exercising 
great  caution  in  sending  in  their  cattle. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to    prime   beeves  $8.40@8.60 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.20  @  8.40 

Fair    to    good   beeves   7.90®  8.15 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.50@8.30 

Common  to  fair  beeves   7.50  @7. 85 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Conditions  in  this 
market  have  been  much  the  same  as  those 
in  the  fat  cattle  trade,  although  the  fluctu- 
ations were  greater  and  more  sharply  de- 
fined. Early  in  the  week  prices  held 
up  well  —  in  fact,  developed  considerable 
strength,  but  on  Thursday  the  market 
seemed  to  go  to  pieces.  All  classes  of 
buyers  were  bearish  and  declines  of  from 
25  to  40  cents  were  not  unusual.  At  the 
close  desirable  heifers  were  perhaps  not  a 
great  deal  lower  than  at  the  low  time  the 
week  before,  but  the  general  tone  was  very 
weak,  especially  on  fair  to  good  grades 
that  had  been  selling  at  comparatively  high 
prices.  Veal  calves  were  in  very  good  de- 
mand all  week  and  strong  at  $7.75  to 
$9.75,  and  there  was  a  good  outlet  and 
steady  market  for  bulls,  stags,  etc.,  at  $6 
to  $7.35.    Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $7.40@8.00 

Good    to    choice    cows   6.50@7.40 

Fair    to    good    grades   6.00@6.50 

Canners  and   cutters   4.00  @  5.50 

Veal  calves    7.00  @9. 75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   6.00@7.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders- — Despite  the  violent 
fluctuations  and  uncertain  condition  of  the 
markets  for  beef  steers  and  butchers' 
stock,  there  was  a  fairly  steady  market  for 
stock  cattle  and  feeding  steers  right  along. 
Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  this  character.  Business  was  in- 
clined to  drag  on  medium  and  common 
grades  as  well  as  on  cows  and  heifers, 
but  a  very  good  clearance  was  made.  Clos- 
ing quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  feeders  $7.80@8.25 

Good  to  choice  feeders   7.60@7.80 

Fair    to    good    feeders   7.00@  7. 50 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.25®  6.75 

Stock    cows   and    heifers   6.00®  7.25 

Hogs 

The  week's  trade  showed  a  sharp  decline 
of  about  30  cents,  which  carried  values  to 
the  lowest  point  they  have  torched  since 
the  middle  of  March.  During  the  first  four 
days  of  the  week  shipper  and  speculator 
buyers  were  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
market,  and  while  receipts  were  light  the 
sharp  decline  at  other  points  forced  the 
big  break  here.  Buyers  did  not  seem  very 
eager  for  the  moderate  amount  of  stuff  on 
sale,  and  on  no  day  was  the  outlet  any  too 
broad.  Sales  on  Saturday  ranged  from  $8.35 
to  $8.60;  on  the  previous  days  of  the  week 
the  prices  paid  were  as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Apr  21.  .  .$8.72-75  $8.70-85  $8.70-80  $8.74^ 
Apr  22...  8.50-65  8.60-75  8.60-70  8.63M> 
\pr.  23...  8.37-50  8.45-60  8.40-55  8.47% 
Apr  24'..  8.40-55  8.45-60  8.45-55  8.51% 
Apr.  25...  8.50-60  8.50-65  8.55-60  8.58% 
Sheep 

Although  the  supply  was  liberal  during 
the  week  the  packers  were  obliged  to  put 
on  all  they  had  taken  off  the  preceding 
week.  This  applies  chiefly  to  lambs,  as 
scarcely  enough   muttons  of  any  one  kind 


were  offered  to  try  out  values.  The  few 
yearlings,  ewes  and  wethers  that  were  on 
sale,  however,  In  sympathy  with  lambs, 
indicated  a  little  improvement.  So  many 
aged  sheep  and  yearlings  came  onto  the 
market  the  week  before  that  prices  were 
reduced,  but  as  this  was  followed  by  an 
extremely  light  supply  the  packers'  need 
forced  them  to  advance  prices  15  and  25 
cents.  Lamb  quotations  showed  an  advance 
of  from  30  to  40  cents,  and  a  strong  under- 
tone features  the  trade.  Closing  quotaitons: 
LAMBS 

Good    to   choice   Mexicans  $8.60@8.90 

Fair   to   good    Mexicans   8.40®8.60 

Good  to  choice  westerns   8.35®  8.65 

Fair  to  good   westerns   8.25®S  35 

Shorn    lambs    7.50®  7. 7 5 

Feeders    7.75®8.35 

SHEEP 

Yearlings',    light   $7.35@7.75 

Yearlings,    heavy    7.15®7.35 

Wethers,   good  to  choice  '.  6.75@7.00 

Wethers,   fair  to  good   6.35 @6. 75 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   6.50®6.75 

Ewes,   fair  to   good   6.25@6.50 

Culls    and    bucks   6.00@6.25 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

The  records  of  the  weather  bureau  for 
the  week  ending  Monday  morning,  April  28. 
show  that  the  precipitation  of  April  23-24 
was  quite  general  over  Nebraska,  and 
although  the  heaviest  rainfall  was  at 
Holdrege  the  reports  Indicate  that  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state  received  the 
greater  portion.  The  temperature  contin- 
ued   slightly    lower   than  normal. 

— Temperature — 
Average    Dep.  from 
Rainfall      for  week  Normal 

Lincoln    1.40  55  0 

Ashland     ....  1.29 

Omaha    1.18  56  +1 

Auburn   82 

Fairbury  ....  1.06 
Fairmont  .  .  .  1.07 
Columbus  .  .  .  1.19 
Tekamah     .  .  .  1.24 

Sioux    City.  .  .     .92  52  — 2 

Hartington  .  .  2.58 
Oakdale     ....  2.11 

Valentine    ...     .56  50  0 

Broken    Bow.  1.4i 

Grand     Island  2.23 

Hastings    ...  .  2.20 

Holdrege    ....  2.87 

Culbertson    .  .  .89 

North    Platte.     .45  50        .        — 3 


THE    SEASON'S  RAINFALL 

The  national  weekly  weather  bulletin 
shows  that  for  the  week  ending  April  21  no 
precipitation  except  light,  scattered  showers 
occurred  In  the  great  central  farming  re- 
gion drained  by  the  Mississippi  river  and 
its  tributaries.  The  only  rainfall  of  conse- 
quence occurred  on  the  extreme  eastern 
and  the  extreme  western  coasts.  The  table 
shows  the  precipitation  in  inches  from 
March  1  to  April  21  at  the  principal 
weather  stations  in  the  upper  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  valleys. 

Districts  and  Seasonal  (Mar.  1  to  date) 

stations  Normal    Dep'ture  Pet. 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley 

St.   Paul,   Minn   3.1  — 0.4  89 

Madison,    Wis.    ....     3.8  +0.1  105 

La   Crosse.    Wis....     3.2  -j-2.2  171 

Charles   City,    Iowa.     3.8  +2.0  155 

Dubuque,    Iowa    ...     4.2  +0.3  109 

Davenport,    Iowa    ..     4.2  0.0  100 

Des   Moines,    Iowa.  .     3.6  +2.6  174 

Keokuk,    Iowa    ....     4.6  +0.8  119 

Peoria,    111   5.1  +1.9  136 

Hannibal.    Mo   4.8  +3-8  181 

Springfield,   111   5.2  +3.4  167 

St.   Louis,    Mo   5.9  +5.3  189 

Cairo,    111   6.6  +2.5  139 

Missouri  Valley 

Springfield,    Mo   6.6  +0.2  104 

Columbia,    Mo   5.5  +2.9  154 

Kansas    City,    Mo...     5.0  — 0.8  86 

Topeka,    Kans   4.1  — 0.3  97 

Wichita,   Kans   4.0  — 2.4  43 

Concordia.    Kans....     3.0  — 1.0  69 

Lincoln,    Neb   3.0  — 0.4  89 

Omaha,    Neb   3.3  +1.6  148 

Sioux   City.    Iowa...     3.0  +3.0  199 

Yankton,    S.    D   2.9  +2.0  172 

Valentine,    Neb.    ...     2.6        .    +1.0  142 

Huron,    S.    D   2.7  0.0  100 

Pierre,    S.    D   2.5  — 0.9  65 

Moorhead,    Minn....     2.7  — 0.9  67 

Devils  Lake,   N.   D. .     2.4  — 1.1  54 

Bismarck,   N    D....     2.2  — 1.2  47 

Williston,    N.    D.  .  .  .     1.5  — 0.1  98 


HELP  FOR  RENTERS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Your  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Annual  Shift"  in 
the  issue  of  February  26  surely  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  and  I  for  one 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  frankness 
in  stating  the  facts  in  the  case.  You 
thoroughly  covered  the  subject  from 
cause  to  effect.  But  I  wish  to  say  here 
that  "the  victims  of  conditions,"  as  you 
call  them,  are  surely  to  blame,  as 
they  help  to  make  the  condition  under 
which  they  suffer. 

The  landlord  in  the  political  arena 
votes  for  measures  that  will  benefit 
himself  and  his  class.  The  tenant, 
through  his  ignorance  of  existing  con- 
ditions pertaining  to  cause  and  effect, 
votes  in  the  same  political  party  that 
his  landlord  does — and  of  course  for 
the  same  measures,  as  there  are  no 
others  for  whieh  to  vote.  The  land- 
lords are  the  powers  that  formulate 
measures  up  to  date,  and  if  some  poor 
devil  of  a  tenant  comes  forward  with 
any  relief  for  his  kind  he  is  laughed 


at  and  hooted  down  as  a  no-account 
stick  who  hasn't  made  enough  money 
to  buy  a  farm  and  be  somebody  of 
consequence. 

I  make  this  statement  to  show  you 
that  I  fully  realize  the  position  which 
I  occupy.  I  am  a  renter— a  tenant, 
if  you  please — and  I  offer  a  program  of 
reform  that  you  will  probably  say  is 
radical  in  the  extreme.   Here  it  is: 

The  separation  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  from  the  political  govern- 
ment by  means  of  the  election  of  all 
members  and  officers  of  the  board  of 
agriculture  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
actual  farmers,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  a  merit  system  among  the  employes. 

The  erection  by  the  state  of  grain 
elevators  and  warehouses  for  the  stor- 
age of  farm  products;  these  to  be 
managed  by  the  board  of  agriculture. 

The  organization  by  the  board 
of  agriculture  of  free  agricultural 
education  and  the  establishment  of 
model  farms. 

Encouragement  by  the  board  of 
agriculture  of  co-operative  societies 
of  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  seeds, 
fertilizers,  implements  and  machinery 
for  common  use;  the  preparation  and 
marketing  of  produce,  and  the  work- 
ing of  land  by  groups. 

Organization  by  the  state  for  loans 
on  mortgages  and  warehouse  cer- 
tificates, the  interest  charges  to 
cover  cost  only. 

Insurance  by  the  state  against  dis- 
eases of  animals  and  plants,  against 
the  ravages  of  insect  pests,  hail, 
flood,  storm  and  fire. 

Aid  and  encouragement  given  the 
actual  workers  of  the  farms  in  the 
formation  of  district  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, which  shall  be  given  power 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of 
suitable  farming  lands,  such  bonds  to 
be  redeemable  in  forty  years;  the 
individuals  purchasing  such  lands  to 
pay  the  purchase  price  of  land  in 
shares  or  in  cash  annual  or  semi- 
annual rentals  extending  over  a  period 
of  forty  years,  or — at  their  option — 
to  pay  in  full  in  any  given  number 
of  years. 

Exemption  from  taxation  and  execu- 
tion of  dwellings,  tools,  farm  animals, 
implements  and  improvements  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000. 

A  graduated  income  tax  on  the 
value  of  rented  land  and  land  held 
for  speculation. 

The  assessment  of  their  own  lands 
by  absentee  landlords,  the  state  re- 
serving the  right  to  purchase  such 
lands  at  their  assessed  value  plus 
10  per  cent. 

Land  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
state  or  hereafter  acquired  through 
purchase,  reclamation  or  tax  sales  to 
be  rented  to  landless  farmers  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture at  the  prevailing  rate  of  share 
rent  or  its  equivalent;  the  payment 
of  such  rent  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
total  amount  of  rent  paid  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  tenant 
thereby  acquiring  for  himself  and  his 
children  the  right  of  occupancy,  the 
title  to  all  land  remaining  with  the 
commonwealth.  M.  D.  STONE. 

Custer  Co. 


Professor  H.  C.  Ramsower  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  College  says  it 
does  not  pay  farmers  to  make  their 
own  cement  fence  posts,  because 
they  can  buy  them  cheaper.  Cement 
works,  which  are  now  springing  up 
in  almost  every  town,  can  turn  posts 
out  in  quantities  and  at  a  rapid  rate 
because  they  use  machinery  for  mix- 
ing and  have  convenient  arrange- 
ments for  the  work.  But  many  farm- 
ers make  cement  posts  on  rainy  days 
when  they  can't  do  anything  else, 
and  that  alters  the  case. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

¥riesland  farms  holsteins 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
■\re  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All  stock 
over     six     months     old     tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
Dr.  B  B.  Davis,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


 DUROC-JERSEYS  _  

CHOICE  DUROC  FALL  BOARS 

FIFTEEN  GOLDEN  MODEL  AGAIN  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE.     THESE  ARE  HERD 

HEADERS  AND   SOME  OF  THEM   GOOD   SHOW  PROSPECTS. 
G.  E.  SAMUELSON  OSCEOLA.  NEB 

 POLAJfDjmjNAS   

Fall  Boars  By  "Great  Victor" 

A  FEW  OUTSTANDING  GOOD.  HEAVY-BONED,  HERD-HEADING  FALL  BOARS  BY 
GREAT  VICTOR  BY  BIG  VICTOR.  THESE  ARE  EXTRA  GOOD.  PRICES  REASONABLE. 
C.  W.  FRANCISCO  INLAND.  NEBRASKA 
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Mayer 
Honorbilt 
are  the  only  school 
shoes  made  with  double 
leather  toes.  The 
seams  are  sewed  with 
two  extra  rows  of 
stitching.  The  upper 
leather  is  extra  strong,  and 
the  sole  leather  is  the 
toughest  obtainable.  They 
wear  like  iron — give 
double  the  wear  of  aver- 
age school  shoes. 


HONORBILT 

SCHOOL SHOES 


are  made  with  special  regard 
to  the  fit  and  comfort  of 
growing  children — fit  perfect- 
ly and  are  handsome  looking. 
Your  school  shoe  money  will 
last  longer  if  you  buy  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Shoes. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us. 

WARNING— Be  sure  and  look 
for  the  Mayer  name  and  trade 
mark  on  the  sole. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all 

styles  for  men,  women  and  children;  Dry- 

sox,  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes,  and  Martha 

Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

FREE— Send  name  of  dealer  who 

does  not  handle  Mayer  Honorbilt 

Shoes — we  will  send  you  free, 

postpaid,  beautiful  15x20  picture 

of  Martha  or  George  Washington. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

Milwaukee. 


I  HONORBILT 


You  shut  out  all  the  rain  when 
you  button  a 

FISH  BRAND  REFLEX 
SLICKER 

This  design  shows  you  why.  • 


PATENTED 


See  those  edges  turned  back,  or  Re- 
flexed?  When  the  Reflex  Slick  er  is 
buttoned  they  catch  all  the  water  that 
runs  in  at  the  front  and  conduct  it  to 
the  bottom. 

Sold  everywhere  at  $3.00 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 
A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Linvted 
Toronto       5  1 3 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  •  cent 
depoiit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  jou  ere  not  »tiifl«: 
after  uiinr  the  tie»c!e  10  daye 

DO  NOT  BUY  of  tires  from  anyone 

at  any  price  until  von  recall*  out  latest 
art  catalogs  illuitratlnf  every  kind  ot 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  oor  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers 

nut:  ftFWT  ■■     ttwnicoit  you*. 

Unt  UtHI  write  a  postal  end  every- 
thing will  be  aent  you  free  postpaid  bj 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  i  □ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  wrlta  it  now 
TIRES.  Coaster  -  Brake  reai 
wheels,  lampi.  eundrlei  at  naif  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cyele  Co.,  Dept.  M-318,  Chicago 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  fortius  Department  u 
Ub  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer  Noh 

Modesty  in  Dress 

The  dictionary  defines  the  word 
modesty  as  "chastity;  purity;  moder- 
ation; purity  of  thought  and  man- 
ners." The  thought  was  brought  out 
by  reading  a  minister's  denunciation 
of  prevailing  styles  in  dress  as  im- 
modest or  worse  —  even  immoral  — 
<>nd  I  fell  to  wondering  just  what 
ground  his  phrases  might  cover.  After 
"11,  I  think  modesty  or  morality  is 
more  in  the  mind  than  in  any  manner 
"if  dress,  however  much  manlier  of 
dress  may  seem  to  express. 

For   custom   more    than  anything 
°lre  decrees  what  we  shall  wear  and 
when  and  where,  and  customs  differ 
in    different    countries    and  among 
different    nations  —  and    in  different 
[  environment.    For  an  instance  of  the 
latter,,  a  "full  dress"  costume  that  is 
!  considered  perfectly  proper  for  everi- 
!  'ng  wear  at  parties  would  be  regarded 
I  as  very  immodest  for  street  wear  or 
Qven  for  ordinary  daylight  wear  in- 
doors.     Why?     Conventional  usage 
rtermits  the  wearing  of  very  abbre- 
viated  apparel   for   bathing   and  the 
free  mingling  of  the  wearers  of  such 
"nparel   on   the    shores    of  bathing 
places,  but  anyone,  who  dared  appear 
on  the  street  in  such  a  costume  would 
considered    extremely  immodest. 
Why? 

Until  recent  years  Japanese  women 
bathed  in  public  bathing  places  on 
the  streets  and  had  no  thought  of 
immodesty,  but  were  horrified  at  the 
dress  which  European  women  wore 
it  balls  and  parties — a  difference  of 
"iewpoint,  mostly,  and  of  locality 
md  custom. 

So  it  would  seem  that  custom  de- 
fines modesty  to  a  large  degree,  and 
-ince  customs  change  with  the  pass- 
ng  of  years  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas  and  ideals  we  must 
^ccept  the  present  definition  and  ac- 
cept as  modest  and  correct  wha  ever 
".ustom  or  style  dictates.  So  bathing 
"cstumes  are  modest  in  the  water 
"nd  on  the  shore,  but  thev  are  very 
immodest  on  the  street  or  in  the 
^arlor.  And  "full"  dress,  which 
means  very  scant  dress  on  the  urper 
nart  of  the  body,  is  quite  modest  in 
+he  bill  room  and  reception  room 
by  artificial  light,  but  quite  immodest 
in  the  morning  or  on  the  street  by 
daylight.  Quite  so.  Time  and  place, 
'oil  see,  make  the  difference;  only 
~ome  benighted  people  can't  see  the 
dividing  line — that's  all. 

The  mental  attitude  makes  some 
difference  too.  We  see,  no  doubt, 
what  we  look  for,  and  if  we  are  look- 
ing for  something  to  be  shocked  at 
we  will  not  be  disappointed.  The 
man  who  is  shocked  when  he  beholds 
'he  'ires  of  the  figure  through  tight 
skirts  was  doubtless  looking  for  those 
very  lines  else  that  phase  of  the 
dress  would  not  have  appealed  to 
him.  Why  are  the  outlines  of  the 
limbs  any  more  shocking  then  the 
outlines  of  the  bust  or  waist,  which 
nre  freely  displayed? 

Except  that  they  prevent  free 
movement,  I  fail  to  see  where  the 
"lose-fltting  skirts  are  any  worse 
ban  full  ones,  now  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  seeing  them,  and  I  con- 
tend that  modesty  is  more  a  matter 
of  behavior  and  of  thought  and  man- 
ner of  life  than  of  dress.  Unless  we 
conform  in  a  measure  to  the  prevail- 
;ng  fashion  in  dress  we  only  succeed 
;n  lookirg  queer  and  do  not  in  any 
way  influence  that  fashion.  There- 
tore  we  might  as  well  accept  in 
moderation  dress  modes  as  they  are 
uassing,  so  long  as  they  form  a  de- 
cent covering  for  the  body  (which 
was  the  first  object  of  dress)  and  are 
adaptable  to  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  say  less  about  it,  since  all  the 
preaching  against  style  does  not  in 
the  least  alter  things. 

And  again  I  say:  It  is  the  per- 
sonality, not  the  dress,  which  carries 
or  receives  the  suggestion. 


How  Can  Vegetables? 

To  Home  Circle:  Will  some  one 
please  give  directions  for  canning 
asparagus,  peas  and  beans  for  winter 
use?  D.  J.  WOOD. 

Jefferson  Co. 


How  to  Clean  the  Carpet? 

To  Home  Circle:  I  enjoy  reading 
the  sisters'  letters  very  much,  and 
det  some  helpful  suggestions.  Now 
I  would  like  to  know  how  to  clean 
a  piece  of  home-made  carpet.  You 
know  it  is  a  big  job  to  rip  it  apart 
and  wash  it,  then  sew  the  widths  to- 
gether again.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
sisters  will  tell  me.  K.  H. 

Frontier  Co. 


Nut  Cake 

To  Home  Circle:  The  following  is 
a  recipe  for  cake  which  I  have  tried 
and  found  to  be  excellent: 

Beat  to  a  cream  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of  butter, 
add  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  beaten 
stiff,  and  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  one  cupful  of  any 
kind  of  nuts,  and  three  tea  spoonfuls 
of  baking  powder.  The  nuts  should 
he  dusted  with  flour  and  added  last. 

Hamilton  Co.  G.  E.  M. 


Using  tlie  Pieces 

To  Home  Circle:  Just  a  few  word;3 
on  economy!  Of  course  I  am  not  an 
expert,  but  having  been  housekeepe" 
on  this  place  for  sixteen  years  I 
would  like  to  tell  one  of  the  wayr 
T  have  learned  to  make  use  of  every- 
thing possible.  The  first  thing  to 
Kother  me  was  the  good  pieces  of 
overalls  that' seemed  to  be  of  no  use 
"nd  were  constantly  in  my  way;  and 
"s  the  babies  arrived  and  most  op 
them  proved  to  be  boys,  more  over- 
alls kept  coming  right  along.  I 
matched  as  long  as  I  saw  any  use  in 
~o  doing,  but  I  just  hated  to  throw 
the  pieces  awav.  So  1  washed  them, 
cut  off  the  best  parts,  and  laid  them 
away  in  an  old  trunk — but  oh  dear 
me!  that  trunk  was  only  a  small  one 
and  soon  would  hold  no  more. 

One  day  a  friend  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  years  drove  in  to  see  us  for 
a  few  moments  just  as  I  was  putting 
away  some  more  of  those  pieces,  and 
"s  sne  was  older  in  the  business  of 
'■:onekeering  than  I,  I  ventured  to  ask 
hpr  what  she  did  with  such  things 
Well,  she  looked  the  trunk  over  and 
said: 

"If  I  were  you,  I  would  use  them 
for  fillings  for  laprobes  for  the  bugsv 
Use  outing  flapnel  for  the  under  side 
°iid  crazy-patch  the  clean  pieces  on 
ton." 

I  did  so.  and  you  don't  know  ho'v 
fine  it  is  to  keen  out  the  cold  wind' 
I  make  it  good  a"d  long,  and  w'd" 
enoi'gh  to  pass  under  the  feet,  and 
a  warmer  robe  could  not  be  wishel 
for.  I  hope  this  suggestion  nnv  be 
as  welcome  to  some  of  the  sisters  as 
it  was  to  me. 

INTERESTED  READER. 

Franklin  Co. 


It  is  a  large  round  boiler  with 
three  perforated  steam  pipes  soldered 
about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up 
the  sides.  A  false  bottom  supported 
on  a  large  ring  fits  loosely  inside. 
That  is^all  there  is  to  it  except  the 
close-fitting  cover — which,  by  the 
way,  is  fitted  with  a  set  of  galvanized 
I  iron  prongs  that  are  turned  by  means 
[  of  a  handle  and  cog',  and  these  stir 
the  boiling  clothes  about  whenever 
desirable. 

The  boiling  water  and  steam  are 
drawn  through  and  through  the 
I  clothes  and  they  come  out  beautifully 
{  clean.  All  the  dirt  that  is  loosened 
collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler 
under  the  false  bottom,  and  there  is 
no  yellowing  of  clothes  as  a  result 
of  coming  in  contact  with  the  dirt 
all  the  time  they  are  boiling. 

Three  years'  use  has  proven  that 
this  method  of  boiling  clothes  with- 
out previous  soaking  or  washing  does 
not  make  them  yellow  or  dingy.  From 
this  boiler  the  clothes  are  taken  out 
into  one  of  the  little  open  washers 
which  work  with  a  sort  of  double- 
washboard  effect.'  A  few  turns  of 
this  squeezes  out  the  soapsuds  and 
what  little  loose  dirt  might  remain 
in  the  meshes,  and  the  clothes  are 
ready  for  the  rinsing. 

By  the  way,  did  you  ever  realize 
the  saving  in  labor  of  having  two 
wringers,  one  on  the  washer  and  the 
other  on  the  rinsing  tub?  Except 
that  the  outlay  is  all  at  once,  two 
wringers  bought  at  once  cost  no  more 
than  two  bought  at  an  interval  of 
several  years,  and  the  saving  in  time 
and  motion  is  considerable.  Likewise 
two  or  three  clothes  baskets  are  con- 
■enient  and  lighten  labor. 
,  Plenty  of  utensils  to  work  with 
lard  plenty  of  soap  and  borax,  sopade 
or  any  other  aid  to  washing,  mean  a 
~avirg  of  life  force  and  are  well 
worth  while.  To  most  women  wash- 
ing is  hard  work,  the  best  that  can 
ve  made  of  it,  and  every  available 
uelp  should  be  seized  upon. 


Relief  From  iTnino»*s 

To  Home  Circle:  In  the  issue  for 
March  26  I  note  that  someone  asks 
for  a  bunion  cure.  For  twentv-five 
vears  I  have  suffered  from  this  af- 
fliction, and  wi'l  begin  by  saying  that 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
there  is  no  real  cure  for  an  advanced 
case,  but  by  having  the  sho^  prorerlv 
adjusted  the  suffering  and  inconven- 
ience may  be  almost  totally  over- 
come. This  is  done  bv  takins  the 
shoes  when  new  to  a  good  cobble^ 
ar-d  having  a  hole  cut  at  the  point 
where  the  bunion  comes  in  contact 
with  the  shoe,  then  have  a  patch 
rewed  over  the  hole  and  pressed  out- 
ward so  as  to  give  the  bunion  plenty 
of  room. 

An  inflamed  bunion  will  not  endure 
nressure  without  taking  revenge,  for 
if  compelled  to  endure  it  a  bony 
growth  forms  that  becomes  perma- 
nent and  defies  all  attempts  at  doc- 
toring. Get  a  gcod  pair  of  shoe  trees 
and  glue  to  one  in  the  proper  place 
a  piece  of  sole  leather  that  conform"? 
to  the  shape  of  your  bunion,  and  al- 
vavs  keep  these  trees  in  your  shoes 
when  not  in  use. 

Bunions  are  most  likely  to  develop 
on  feet  with  long  toes,  and  as  this 
form  of  foot  is  liable  to  be  inherited 
by  your  children  it  is  important  that 
their  shoes  should  be  carefully 
watched  while  the  children  are  grow- 
ing, since  prevention  is  the  only  real 
cure  for  bunions.  Be  sure  that  their 
shoes  are  long  enough  and  have 
plenty  of  toe  room,  and  by  all  means 
avoid  high  heels. 

H.  C.  HAECKER. 
Alberta,  Canada. 


Hliie-Monday  Suggestions 

If  a  gasoline  engine  to  do  the 
heavy  part  of  the  work  is  not  feasible 
iust  now  to  help  in  the  washing,  let 
me  commend  to  you  the  type  of 
washer  modeled  after  the  large  steam 
washers.  We  have  one  that  cOmes 
as  near  making  washing  easy  as  any 
I  have  ever  seen  or  tried,  and  I  have 
tried  many. 


Joys   of  the  Commonplace 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  derived 
I  ~.o  much  benefit  from  the  columns  of 
+he  Home  Circle  and  the  sisters'  talk 
from  time  to  time  that  I  have  de- 
cided that,  in  duty  to  mvself  and  to 
others,  I  must  contribute  a  few 
thoughts  along  the  line  uppermost  in 
my  mind — the  home— and  speak  of 
a  few  of  the  inexpensive  comforts, 
such  as  books,  and  of  the  joys  these 
may  bring  to  a  poor  home  and  make 
it  a  rich  one. 

We  can  give  our  children  no 
greater  treasure  than  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  good  book.  This  may  sound 
'ike  a  trite  saying,  but  if  we  took 
these  trite  sayings  more  to  heart  it 
"-ould  be  better.  Are  we  not  apt  to 
mistake  the  plain  truths  o'f  life^  even 
as  we  neglect  the  best  gifts  of  lift" 
Why  not  live  by  the  teachings  of 
some  of  these  trite  sayings  and  see 
how  we  come  out? 

Comfort,  happiness,  understanding 
of  life  and  the  true  philosophy  of  ex- 
istence pre  all  arrived  at  by  the  sim- 
ple application  of  these  world-old 
truths  to  our  ' individual  cases.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  happiness  is 
condensed  in  an  expression  like  this: 
"If  you  can't  have  what  you  like,  try 
*o  like  what  you  have."  Why,  then, 
do  we  toss  such  bits  of  wisdom  about 
Jike  footballs,  spurning  the  lesson, 
'oining  in  the  silly  sneer:  "Oh,  yes, 
't's  awfully  easy  to  preach." 

I  admit  that  it  is  easier  to  preach 
than  to  practice,  but  the  thing  you 
and  I  ought  to  do  this  year  is  to  put 
;nto  practice  the  plain  maxims  of 
"the  simple  life."  First  of  all,  we 
are  not  to  fret.  We  are  to  try  to 
'ealize  how  much  of  our  striving  has 
been  only  for  show  or  for  effect. 
There  are  always  some  people  before 
whom  we  feel  it  necessary  to  keep 
up  appearances.  Let  us  stop  it.  Let 
us  decide  what  it  is  that  brings  the 
most  happiness  to  us  and  to  our 
household.  If  it  is  a  good  dinner, 
cook  it  and  be  glad  of  the  chance; 
or  if  it  is  a  cheerful  and  cleanly 
place  to  sit  down  and  read  or  play 
games  or  tell  stories  to  the  children, 
get  busy  at  once  in  the  cheerfulest, 
cosiest  place  you  have.  Make  it  neat 
and  wholesome. 

There  is  a  sweet,  artistic  effect 
very  popular  just  now  in  the'  homes 
of  rich  and  poor  alike  which  may  be 
achieved  in  the  barest  room  if  only 
a  clever  woman  is  there  with  broom 
and  scrubbing  brush,  needle  and 
thread,  and  a  brave  and  cheerful 
heart.  The  little  sash  curtains,  the 
ten-cent  pitcher  or  bowl  on  the  shelf, 
the  clean,  scoured  table,  the  glisten- 
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ing  crockery  and  tinware — all  o' 
these  things  can  help  to  make  a  plac 
full  of  heartsome  suggestions.  Muc' 
of  the  misery  of  life  is  due  to  dis- 
appointment and  despondency  among 
men  and  women,  yet  the  woman  if 
the  home,  and  both  its  joys  and  fail- 
ures are  attributed  to  her,  whethei 
justly  or  not. 

Another  thing  we  must  learn  bette- 
— you  and  I — is  about  the  worthiness 
of  the  other  person.  We  must  learn 
that  so  long  as  our  conduct  hinges 
on  that  of  a  fellow-being  we  are 
leaning  on  a  broken  reed.  We  must 
learn  to  stand  alone. 

I  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  griev- 
ances many  women  have  to  complain 
of  is  that  they  are  not  paid  for  their 
services  in  the  home  in  actual  cash. 

Work  for  work's  sake  and  service 
as  its  own  reward  are  real  things 
and  never  to  be  depreciated,  but  wage 
is  the  joy  of  labor  and  the  wife's 
wage  should  be  made  more  tangible. 
How  quickly  she  would  outgrow  her 
petty  and  foolish  passion  for  things 
unattainable  once  she  saw  herself  a 
recognized  worker  with  her  own  bank 
account.  As  it  is  she  sees  herself 
in  most  cases  as  merely  subservient 
to  "him;"  a  bondwoman  working  for 
board  and  clothing,  dependent  upon 
"his"  generosity  for  her  spending 
mo'ney. 

And  now  our  opportunities  for  this 
comparatively  new  year  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  reiteration  of  the 
value  of  our  opportunity  with  the 
children.  Brief  are  the  years  in 
which  the  child  is  to  receive  its  most 
lasting  impressions.  Shall  they  be 
cheap  ones — dull  ones — sad  ones? 
Heaven  forbid,  when  the  child-world 
is  so  easily  made  and  the  little  souls 
so  alert  for  joy!  "Father's  a  noble- 
man; mother's  a  queen"  in  their 
sight,  and  they  never  know  that  Mrs. 
So-and-So's  house  is  nicer  than  ours 
unless  we  tell  them.  Thev  are  al- 
ways ready  to  believe  that  mother  is 
best  and  dearest,  and  that  her  home, 
her  gown,  her  dinner  is  best  of  all. 

Let  the  spirit  light  the  gray  days 
for  you  as  it  wishes  to.  The  plainer 
the  surroundings,  the  more  chance 
for  its  shining.  Stir  up  the  fire  and 
"put  the  kettle  on,  as  I  hope  your 
children  are  coming  home  from 
school.  Mine  are  all  gone  to  homes 
of  their  own  but  one  little  daughter, 
and  my  heart  aches  for  lost  oppor- 
tunities; although,  thank  God,  some 
angel  led  me  by  the  hand  when  they 
were  small  and  made  me  light  the 
home  with  a  smile  for  them  and  bury 
my  griefs  and  join  in  their  plays; 
made  me  fill  their  world  with  beau- 
tiful and  pleasant  things — things  not 
purchasable  with  money — but  with 
priceless  things  which  all  may  gain 
by  making  and  keeping  good  resolu- 
tions. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to 
"Sandhiller."  and  will  do  so  by  quot- 
ing a  verse: 

"Don't  l<t  it  put  you  in  a  stew — 

What   people  say. 
Vou   know    the    fal  e    word   from    the  true 

From    (lay   to  clay. 
Perchance  you're  roasted  good  and  brown: 
Keep  on — don't   let   it   break  you  down! 
Cheer   up:   it   shouldn't   make   you   frown — 

What    people  say. 

"Dcn't  1ft  it  put  you  down  and  out — 

What   people  say. 
You   know    some    folks   have    got    to  spout 

From   day   to  day. 
What   people   say   is   seldom  true: 
Don't   let   their   talk   make   you    feel  blue; 
Forget   it.    sister.    P.    D.    Q. — 

What  people  say!  '  • 

Frontier  Co.  O.  E.  F. 


Keep  a  supply  of  "stalls"  made  up 
and  in  the  box  where  bandages,  etc., 
are  kept.  Often  a  bandage  cannot  be 
kept  on  fingers  or  thumbs  without 
the  aid  of  one  of  these  stalls,  if  the 
person  with  the  injured  finger  must 
keep  at  work. 

Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WHITE    fiJh  INFORMATION 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1807   N   STREET  LINCOLN.  NEB 

FEATHER  BED  BARGAINS 

Send  us  this  ad  with  $10.00  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship 
you  one  first-class.  New  40-pound  Feather  Bed:  one  pair 
6-pound  New  Feather  Pillows,  worth  $2.50;  one  6-pound 
Ne»  Feather  Bolster,  worth  $2.50;  and  one  pair  Full  Size 
Blankets,  worth  $3.50.  all  for  $10.00.  All  new  goods  and  no 
trash.  Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. This  offer  is  good  for  a  short  time  only.  Mail  money 
order  now  or  write  I  t  circular  and  order  blanks.  Refer- 
ence.   American    Exchange     National    Bank.  Address 

SOUTHERN    FEATHER   AND  PILLOW  CO. 

Dept.  $7.  GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 

Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer.  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

>'ot  a  Steeple-Jack 

One  day  in  the  summer-time  when 
I  was  about  seven  years  old  my  aunt 
^nd  mother  and  I  went  down  in  the 
orchard  to  pick  cherries.  After  a 
while  I  got  tired  and  thought  I  would 
climb  a  tree,  so  I  started  up  a  mul- 
berry tree.  All  went  well  until  I 
got  up  so  high  that  the  limbs  began 
'o  bend,  then  I  looked  down — and  it 
'ooked  a  long  ways  to  the  ground. 
Then  1  was  frightened  and  began  to 
veil.  Mamma  jumped  out  of  the 
cherry  tree;  she  thought  1  had  got 
into  a  bumblebee's  nest;  and  papa, 
who  was  in  the  field,  came  running 
'o  see  what  was  the  matter.  Papa 
climbed  up  and  tried  to  pull  me 
down,  and  when  we  did  get  down  he 
'aid  there  was  no  danger  of  my  fall- 
ing, for  I  hung  on  like  a  wildcat. 
But  I  have  not  cared  to  climb  any 
more  mulberry  trees.  —  Floyd  E. 
Leavitt,  age  10,  Bethany,  Neb. 


Too  Miieh  Play 

I  have  a  little  pup  that  I  call  Gyp. 
ehe  is  black  and  brown  and  white. 
She  runs  and  jumps  and  plays  with 
me  and  sometimes  I  am  afraid  she 
will  tear  my  dress.-  I  have  two  cats 
and  call  one  Tabby  and  one  Sharp- 
Eyes.  Gyp  played  with  Sharp-Eyes 
so  much  that  she  could  hardly  stand 
up.  She  plays  with  mamma's  chickens 
too. — Amy  Turner,  age  8,  Bradshaw, 
Neb. 


Everybody  Fooled 

Some  time  ago  my  sister  wanted 
to  make  some  candy.  When  it  was 
done  she  put  it  on  a  pieplate  and  set 
it  out  on  the  porch  to  cool.  Our  dog 
'bought  it  was  something  for  him  to 
eat,  and  when  he  put  his  nose  in,  it 
stuck  fast  and  he  ran  away  with  it. 
When  my  sister  saw  that  she  felt  so 
badly  about  it  that  she  threw  the 
candy  away,  pieplate  and  all. — Leon- 
ard Loseke,  age  13,  Columbus,  Neb. 


Farming  Difficulties 

Once  wben  I  was  cultivating  corn 
I  was  at  the  last  row  when  I  came 
to  a  place  where  a  large  branch  of  a 
tree  hung  out  over  two  rows  of  corn, 
and  when  I  turned  the  line  caught 
in  the  branch.  The  team  started  to 
back  up  and  came  very  near  up- 
setting the  cultivator,  and  one  of  the 
horses  fell  on  the  tongue  and  broke 
't.  Then  I  had  to  unhitch  and  drive 
to  the  barn. — Paul  Willard  Gustavson, 
age  10,  Axtell,  Neb. 


Not  Very  Big,  But  

We  have  a  little  gray  jennet.  She 

s  twelve  years  old.  My  two  brothers 
went  to  a  sale  down  in  the  hills  along 

he  Missouri  river  and  bought  her. 
My  little  brother  and  I  ride  her  to 

chool  every  day.  As  many  can  ride 
is  can  pile  on  her  back.  My  cousin 
came  up  one  day  and  five  of  us  rode 
ler  at  once.  We  can  drive  her  too. 
One  day  we  hitched  her  up  to  our 

led  and  took  a  sleigh  ride.  She  is 
not    very    big. — Mattie  Weatherfield, 

ge  10,  South  Auburn,  Neb. 


Forgot  Good-bys 

Last  week  my  brother  started  for 
Canada.  He  took  a  train  for  Sioux 
City  in  the  night  and  had  to  lay  over 
there  two  days  to  have  his  stock 
"ested.  My  father  went  with  him  as 
rar  as  Sioux  City  to  help  him.  My 
sister  lives  in  our  town  and  she  did 
not  get  a  chance  to  see  him  before  he 
'eft.  She  felt  so  badly  about  it  that 
my  father  called  my  brother  up  over 
fhe  long-distance  'phone  and  told  him 
ibout  it  so  he  came' back  from  Sioux 
City.  Then  we  had  a  big  snow  storm 
that  blockaded  the  railroads  for  two 
days,  and  they  had  to  use  the  snow 
nlows  to  get  the  trains  through. — Guy 
Billeter,  age  12,  Carroll,  Neb. 

A  Rabbit's  Sad  Death 

Once  I  bad  a  little  rabbit  that  my 
brother  had  caught  when  it  was  very 
small.  I  kept  it  until  it  was  a  large 
rabbit.  I  kept  it  in  a  pen  and  our 
neighbor's  dog  would  always  try  to 
get  it  when  he  came  to  our  house 
with  some  of  their  children.  One 
night  when  all  of  their  family  was 
at  our  house  and  the  dog  had  com-? 
too,  we  children  were  all  out  playing 
and  the  dog  got  my  rabbit  out  of  its 
pen.    We  all  screamed  and  the  dog 


chased  the  rabbit  down  into  the  corn- 
field. We  got  the  rabbit  and  carried 
it  to  its  pen,  but  it  was  hurt  so  badly 
it  could  not  walk.  After  a  while, 
before  the  folks  went  home,  we  wen: 
out  to  see  how  it  was  and  it  was 
dead.  —  Charlotte  Norton,  age  12, 
Plainview,  Neb. 

Candidate  for  the  Circus 

One  day  my  little  brother  an:' 
cister  and  I  went  to  water  the  cows 
^nd  as  we  were  coming  back  horn 
we  saw  a  very  large  snake.  We  got 
rocks  and  threw  at  it  and  then  I  told 
brother  and  sister  to  run  home  and 
tell  mamma.  When  mamma  cam" 
she  brought  the  hoe  to  kill  it,  but 
-he  was  afraid,  as  it  was  so  big  and 
jumped  at  us  so.  She  went  home  and 
got  the  gun'  and  three  shels,  but 
•nipped  it  every  time  she  shot. 

Then  she  said  she  would  go  bacv 
'fter  the  whole  box  of  shells  and 
•he  would  get  that  snake,  but  when 
~he  came  back  it  had  crawled  into 
a  hole  a"nd  we  did  not  see  it  again 
Tn  a  few  days  our  pony  was  bitte  i 
hy  a  rattlesnake.  He  was  very  sick 
"'nd  his  nose  looked  like  a  hippopota- 
mus' nose,  but  he  got  well. — Chester 
Ganser,  age  9,  Bayard,  Neb. 


A  "Daisy"  Pony 

Last  summer  papa  sanl  I  had  been 
a  good  boy  and  so  when  the  state 
fair  opened  he  took  me  with  Mm  to 
the  fair.  We  stayed  three  days  and 
saw  many  things  that  interest- d  'is 
a  good  deal. 

The  second  day  we  looked  at  the 
Shetland  ponies.  Papa  knew  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  one,  so  the 
third  day  when  we  were  about  ready 
to  go  home  he  said:  "Let  us  go  down 
to  the  pony  barn."  He  asked  me 
which  one  I  liked  best,  and  I  picked 
out  one  named  Daisy  and  papa  bought 
her  for  me;  also  a  harness  and  pony 
buggy,  and  we  drove  home  from 
Lincoln  in  it,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
two  miles. 

The  first  of  March  we  will  live  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  school  and 
I  will  drive  Daisy  every  day  there 
and  back.  I  wish  every  little  boy  and 
girl  in  Nebraska  had  a  pony  like  my 
Daisy. — Joy  Waller,  age  7.  Vnadilla, 
Neb. 


He  Laughs  Best  Who  Laughs  Last 

My  two  sisters  and  I  went  to  see 
my  uncle,  who  had  been  sick  a  long 
time.  A  friend  of  his  from  Gothen- 
burg came  to  see  him  while  we  were 
there,  in  an  auto.  He  laughed  and 
joked  with  us  and  said  he  would  take 
us  home  in  the  auto  if  we  would  send 
our  team  home  on  the  train.  Of 
course  we  couldn't  do  that,  so  we 
hitched  up  and  started  home.  After 
we  had  gone  two  or  three  miles  the 
auto  passed  us.  We  went  on  a  mile 
farther  and  came  to  a  creek  where 
they  were  putting  in  a  new  bridge. 
The  auto  tried  to  cross  on  the  ice, 
but  it  was  too  heavy  and  broke 
through.  We  hardly  knew  what  to 
do  when  we  saw  that.  Our  team 
wasn't  shod,  but  we  pulled  out  on 
the  ice.  One  horse  was  badly  fright- 
ened, so  a  man  who  was  working  on 
the  bridge  came  and  led  them  across. 
We  reached  home  safe  and  sound,  but 
I  never  heard  what  became  of  the 
auto. — Clara  Karr,  age  11,  Gothen- 
burg, Neb. 


The  Easter  Tornado 
You  have  probably  heard  of  the 
terrible  tornado  that  visited  our  state. 
It  wrecked  many  buildings  in  this 
neighborhood.  One  very  large  house 
west  of  here  was  blown  down,  and  all 
the  other  buildings  except  one  small 
outbuilding  were  completely  wrecked 
All  of  the  rooms  in  this  four-story 
house  were  totally  destroyed  except- 
ing two,  and  those  were  wrenched 
The  whole  yard,  and  even  parts  of  the 
fields,  are  covered  with  boards.  The 
name  of  this  rlace  is  Holly  Rood 
Many  others  had  their  barns  wrecked 
■md  at  one  place  every  building  was 
blown  down. 

The  storm  did  not  kill  anybody  in 
this  neighborhood,  but  it  injured  sev- 
eral persons,  and  quite  a  number  of 
cows,  horses,  piss  and  chickens  were 
killed.  We  could  see  the  tornado 
west  of  our  place  as  it  went  north, 
't  was  a  black,  funnel-shaped  cloud 
close  to  the  ground.  Much  property 
was  destroved  and  many  people  were 
billed.  Still  more  were  injured  by 
"nother  tornado  in  Omaha.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  for  those  who  have  had 
their  homes  destroyed,  and  especially 
•  or  those  who  have  no  place  to  live. — 
Irene  Grau,  age  13,  Bennington,  Neb. 


MADE  STRONGER 
LASTS  LONGER 


Richmond  Talk  No.  3 

Punctures  will  come,  and  the 
labor  of  refilling  a  tire  is  expressed 
mildly  by  the  word  "burdensome." 


The  RICHMOND  has  a  mechani- 
cal tire  pump  at  the  side  of  the 
engine,  and  it  will  fill  the  tire  in 
two  minutes. 

Free  air!    Think  of  it! 

Price  $1200. 
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BETTER  COMFORT  SHOE 
for  WOMEN 

f  Better  than  most  others  in 
appearance,  in  comfort  and 
in  wear.  It's  the  result  of 
more  than  a  year's  study  and 
experiment  by  a  firm  with 
over  forty  years  of  shoemak- 
ing  experience. 

f  Madam,  you  should  wear 
the  Puritan  Lady  Comfort 
Shoe — you'll  find  it  best  in 
every  way. 

Your  dealer  has  them  or  can 
gel  them  for  you 


FOOT  SCHULZESc  COMPANY 

SAINT  PAUL.  U  S  A 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  Y01 


Learn  to  operate  and  repalt 

uiumoblles.  Training  on 
ulcanlzers,  drill  presses, 
ithes.  Pattern  making, 
loulding.  brazing  and  drlv- 
ng.  Free  catalog. 
MNCOL.N  AUTO  SCHOOL 
■**»  O  S*  T  lnanln  N«t> 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads. 
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Jack  of  All  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 


Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  can  visually  be 
bought  for  less  than  half  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  a  Jack  of  All  Trades 
Engine  will  develop  as  much  power 
on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Why  Buy  Gasoline? 

Besides  their  great  economy  these  en- 
gines are  easy  to  handle,  safe,  strong, 
durable.  Always  ready  for  service.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Sold  at  remarkably  low 
prices  for  high  grade  engines. 

2,  4  and  6  h.  p.  Horizontal;  also  t.  4  and 
6h.  p.  Vertical.   Other  types  up  to  500  h.  p. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.DT  896 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Kansas  City    Omaha  Chicago 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  engines,  Pumps,  riater 
Systems:  Electric  light  Plants,  Windmills,'  Feed  Grinders 


Strength  -  Ecenomy  -  Perfect  Control  -  Simplicity 

Are  combined  in  "BEATRICE"  Agricultural  Implements 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

We  have  a  free  catalog  that  we'd  like  to 
send  you.  It  tells  all  about  agricultural 
implements  and  how  they  should  be  made. 
It  describes  fully  the  "Beatrice"  line.  Tou 
should  have  a  copy.  We'll  be  glad  to  mail 
it  to  you  free,  and  without  any  obligation, 
if  you'll  just  send  a  postal 

Or  Ask  Your  Dealer 

The  "Beatrice"  line  is  guaranteed  by  an 
ironclad  contract.  That's  why  you  will 
find  that  most  of  the  better  implement 
dealers  carry  the  "Beatrice."  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  doesn't  carry  the  line  and 
can't  give  you  the  information  you  want, 
write   us   for   full  information. 


PLANTING  CORN  FOE  CROP 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  best 
way  to  plant  corn  is  to  list  out  the 
old  rows.  This  avoids  the  expense  of 
preparing  the  ground,  and  puts  the 
farmer  several  shekels  ahead  if  the 
crop  doesn't  pass  the  fodder  stage. 
Furthermore,  the  horses  know  where 
they  are  going  and  the  mechanic  on 
board  can  sleep  en  route,  except  at 
the  ends.  A  companion  to  this  su- 
perior (?)  method  of  culture  is  to  let 
nature  have  her  own  sweet  way  and 
when  the  corn  gets  high  enough 
throw  'er  in — and  wait  for  the  harvest. 

These  advanced  cultural  directions 
will  enable  the  operator  to  cover  a 
vast  territory  (limited  only  by  the 
amount  he  can  rent)  and  put  him  in 
the  class  of  the  huge  acreage  farmers. 
Of  course  this  system  will  oftentimes 
prevent  needless  worry  over  the  crop 
outcome  and  how  to  spend  the  money 
accrued  therefrom,  but,  as  said  above, 
he  belongs  to  the  group  of  record- 
breakers  who  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  phenomenal  amount  of  corn 
into  the  ground.  And  that  is  worth 
something  —  especially  if  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  local  paper. 

Now  if  the  farmer  feels  impelled  to 
do  a  bit  more  to  help  drop  the  price 
of  the  king  cereal  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  he  can  follow  the  footsteps 
of  the   Frontier   county   renter,  who 


All  "Beatrice"  implements  are 
designed  from  practical  farming  ex- 
perience; the  material  is  selected  by 

experts;  and  the  work  is  done  by  skilled 
mechanics  Every  implement  is  guaranteed 
to  be  all  we  claim  for  it.  The  original 
"Beatrice"   implement  is  the 

"Beatrice" 
Two-Row  Cultivator 

Users  of  this  cultivator  say  that 
it  is  easiest  to  operate,  that  it 
requires  practically  no  repair,  and 
stands  up  well  under  the  most  severe 
strain.  The  axle  arm  is  so  attached  that 
perfect  balanee  is-  maintained  at  all  times. 
A  feature  to  be  found  only  in  "Beatrice" 
cultivators  is  the  entire  elimination  of  neck 
weight  and  side  draft.  This  ia  very  im- 
portant. The  eveners  are  most  carefully 
designed  and  constructed.  The  shovels 
can  be  set  to  any  pitch.  The  lifting  device 
is  arranged  to  operate  the  gangs  singly 
or  in  pairs,  at  your  will. 

Tou  should  investigate  the  "Beatrice" 
line  before  buying  any  other  implement. 
Write  today  for  a  copy  of  the  Free  Book. 

BEATRICE  IRON  WORKS 

201  Court  St.     Beatrice,  Nebraska 


freights  his  weighty  helpmate,  a  few 
odd-sized  pump  heads,  and  many  as- 
sorted pudding  rocks  on  the  disk 
across  the  future  cornfield.  This  joy- 
riding furnishes  healthful  exercise 
for  the  horses  and  does  things  to  the 
wheat  stubble.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  with  deep  listing  he  gets  the 
corn — or  at  least  he  did  until  the 
landlord  got  into  the  habit  of  picking 
his  own  share. 

Deep  Disking 

Another  farmer  near  by,  noting  the 
results  obtained  from  the  aforesaid 
deep  cultivating,  took  heart  and  went 
the  system  one  better — so  to  speak. 
A  rock  quarry  was  almost  razed  in 
order  to  weight  the  disk  down  to  the 
hub,  for  this  enthusiast  didn't  have  a 
partner  of  such  generous  proportions 
as  did  his  friend.  About  the  time  the 
thistles  began  to  think  the  coast  was 
clear  for  a  big  crop,  the  foresighted 
operator  began  making  parallel  ditches 
(politely  called  furrows)  across  the 
field.  It  was  a  snap  for  the  pilot,  but 
some  work  for  the  motive  power.  The 
next  thing  on  the  program  was  easy 
— just  knives;  while  the  third  was 
(for  the  horses)  a  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten ridge  stirring.  Four  horses  man- 
aged to  propel  a  one-row  cultivator. 
The  fourth  and  last  act  was  a  mere 
scratching. 

Now  we  all  laid  claim  to  having  a 
little  corn  that  year — that  is,  before 
it  was  picked.  After  it  was  shelled 
it  looked  as  though  somebody's  eye- 
sight had  been  just  a  bit  off  and 
needed  overhauling;  at  any  rate, 
"thirty-bushel"  crops  finally  shelled 
out  eight — ten — fifteen.  The  farmer  in 
question  had  a  pretty  clear  vision; 
his  corn  shelled  out  thirty  bushels,  or 
better.  Of  course  that  isn't  much 
corn,  compared  with  crops  elsewhere, 
but  I  call  it  pretty  good  as  compared 
with  the  yields  above  noted. 

But  if  you  are  just  itching  to  do 
something  for  the  cause,  try  the 
latest  methods  of  those  who  know — 
or  rather,  those  who  think  they  know. 
Just  as  soon  as  you  can  get  into  the 
field  (or  even  a  little  sooner),  list  it 
out.  Every,  time  the  weeds  think 
they  are  on  top,  give  'em  another 
guess  with  the  harrow.  About  the 
time  spring  fever  has  worked  up  to 
106  degrees,  either  "bust"  the  ridges 
or  list  out  the  old  row.  Looking  at 
this  method  from  several  standpoints 
at  once,  it  seems  to  be  a  fine  thing, 
but  I  don't  know.  I  tried  it,  but 
didn't  get  rich  (if  my  bank  account 
is  any  indication) ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
failed  about  as  much  as  the  rest  who 
did  something  else. 

Snbsoiling 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  subsoiling?  Of 
course  in  books  you  have — we  can 
read  anything  there — but  I  mean  real 
down-in-the-soil  stuff.  Some  farmers 
forget  what  they  started  out  to  do 
when  they  get  on  the  lister  seat.  It  is 
easier  to  ride  than  to  get  off,  so  they 
just  drive.  Sometimes  the  subsoiler 
is  set  for  half  an  inch — sometimes  as 
deep  as  an  inch  —  and  covered  two 
inches.  Now  we  have  heard  what 
happened  when  the  rider  went  to 
sleep  and  dreamed  that  the  corn  had 
run  out.  The  dream  was  true.  Those 
day-dream  rows  had  to  be  replanted 
— shallow.  They  were  also  picked — 
and  made  half  the  yield  of  the  rest 
of  the  field  that  had  been  subsoiled 
to  a  depth  of  three  inches. 

Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  fellow 
that  subsoiled  and  didn't  use  the 
coverers?  Well,  he  got  the  corn, 
while  the  man  who  barely  covered  it 
didn't.  You've  heard  about  every- 
other-row  farming,  too,  I  presume?  I 
tried  to  reason  it  out — that  is,  until 
I  found  a  farmer  who  subsoiled  and 
skinned  the  every-other-row  business 
two  to  one.  Now  I  have  lost  faith  in 
too  many  vacant  patches  throughout 
the  field.  Taxes  go  on,  you  know, 
whether  you  raise  the  little  yellow 
cereal  or  not. 

Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  fellow 
who  could  plant  twenty  acres  with 
one  bushel  of  seed?  Don't  you  think 
he  did  pretty  well?  That  is  getting  it 
spread  out  over  a  lot  of  territory,  but 
he  gets  the  grain.  I  was  enthused 
over  that  system  until  I  talked  to  the 
farmer  who  could  make  a  bushel 
cover  ten  acres  and  raise  one-half 
more  corn,  so  now  the  fever  has 
abated.  In  fact,  my  condition  is  quite 
normal,  and  I  propose  to  keep  on 
pegging  away  at  the  old  rate  —  ten 
acres  to  a  bushel. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


COSTS  LESS  THAN  TEAM 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  You  ask 
what  precautions  we  take  to  keep 
our  car  shipshape  and  in  going  con- 


dition all  the  time.  I  keep  the  car 
well  oiled  and  see  to  it  that  there  is 
plenty  of  gasoline  in  the  tank,  that 
all  burrs  and  bearings  are  tight,  that 
the  tires  are  kept  full,  and  that  the 
carburetor  is  in  good  working  order. 

I  have  run  a  car  for  two  years  and 
have  had  but  little  difficulty  —  one 
puncture  in  7,000  miles,  and  no  other 
tire  troubles.  On  a  34x4  tire  I  use 
seventy  pounds  of  pressure  on  the 
rear  tires  and  sixty-five  pounds  on 
the  front  tires  in  warm  weather;  in 
cold  weather,  seventy-five  pounds  for 
the  rear  tires  and  seventy  pounds 
for  the  front  tires.  I  use  a  gauge 
to  keep  it  at  that  pressure,  and  keep 
the  tires  free  from  mud  and  grease. 
When  winter  comes  I  block  up  the 
car  and  let  the  air  pressure  down  to 
about  fifteen  pounds  per  tire;  also  I 
turn  the  wheel  about  twice  a  month  to 
keep  the  tire  from  becoming  flattened. 

I  have  had  no  engine  troubles,  but 
I  use  good  lubricating  oil.  Every 
week  I  open  the  priming  cups  and 
put  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  kero- 
sene, then  turn  the  engine  about 
three  times  without  the  spark,  let  in 
a  little  gasoline,  advance  the  spark, 
start  the  engine,  and  let  it  burn  out 
the  accumulated  carbon.  Always  use 
good  lubricating  oil. 

Low-Cost  Operation 

You  ask  about  the  manipulation  of 
throttle  and  spark.  I  advance  the 
spark  about  two-thirds  on  the  tri- 
angle and  on  high  speed  keep  the 
throttle  about  one-half  or  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  from  the  spark  lever.  On 
low  speed  I  retard  the  spark  and 
advance  the  throttle  slowly.  In  de- 
scending a  hill  I  turn  off  the  switch 
and  let  the  car  coast,  leaving  it  in 
gear.  This  saves  both  brakes  and 
gasoline. 

By  the  above  method  of  operation 
I  have  traveled  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  miles  with  a  gallon  of 
gasoline.  On  a  trip  of  666  miles  on 
all  kinds  of  roads  from  Nebraska  to 
Oklahoma  I  used  thirty-two  gallons 
of  oil,  had  no  tire  troubles,  no  expense 
for  car,  and  was  on  the  road  with 
the  car  in  motion  for  thirty-two 
hours.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
include  nights  and  meal-time. 

We  bought  our  car  for  pleasure 
trips.  We  live  ten  miles  from  town, 
where  we  deliver  cream  and  do  our 
trading.  Last  summer  our  telephone 
was  out,  and  I  had  the  doctor  at  a 
neighbor's  almost  as  soon  as  he  could 
have  run  his  own  car  out  over  the 
strange  roads.  At  another  time  I 
took  a  sick  woman  on  a  cot  to  the 
depot;  she  was  bound  for  the  hos- 
pital. We  have  also  found  it  a  great 
convenience  in  getting  repairs  from 
town  in  a  hurry  during  the  busy 
season. 

In  these  two  years  I  have  found 
that  it  costs  less  to  keep  our  car 
than  to  keep  rteam  and  rig  in  shape, 
while  it  is  a  great  deal  swifter,  and 
is  always  ready.  We  have  never  had 
a  team  hitched  to  it,  and  were  obliged 
to  leave  it  out  only  once  on  account 
of  mud.  I  am  not  an  expert  with  a 
car  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  having 
had  no  experience  with  one  nor  with 
a  gasoline  engine  until  I  bought  our 
machine  two  years  ago. 

Burt  Co.  JOHN  F.  BACON. 


SOIL  FERTILITY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  noticed 
what  Mr.  Huffman  had  to  say  about 
keeping  up  soil  fertility  with  clover 
and  alfalfa.  It  seems  to  me  that  his 
argument  contains  one  fatally  weak 
point.  The  legumes  supply  nitrogen 
and  humus,  but  where  are  the  potash 
and  phosphorus  to  come  from?  Both 
are  necessary,  you  know;  and  even  in 
our  state  the  supply  in  the  soil  is 
limited,  as  many  of  our  farmers  are 
finding  out.  Even  crop  rotation  does 
not  permanently  solve  the  problem. 

Professor  Cyril  G.  Hopkins  of  Illi- 
nois says  that  rotating  crops  to  build 
up  soil  fertility  is  like  rotating  the 
check  book  among  different  members 
of  the  family  to  keep  up  the  family 
bank  account.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  end  the  result  of  crop  rotation 
would  be  much  more  disastrous  than 
the  check-book  rotation. 

J.  H.  TUBBS. 

Gage  Co. 


To  have  good  earth  roads  it  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  water  out.  The 
road  drag,  used  at  the  right  time, 
will  put  a  roof  over  the  road. 


One  of  the  several  ways  in  which 
alfalfa  pasture  excels  for  hogs  is  in  its 
eUrliness.  No  other  pasture  crop — 
unless  it  be  rye  sown  in  the  fall — is 
ready  to  graze  so  early  in  the  spring. 


FOR    nearly  14 
Firestone  Tires 
proved  themselves  the  most 
economical  for  any  car  on  any 
kind  of  road. 

They  cost  least  to  use  because  they 
cost  most  to  build.  Extra  strong 
fabric  body  —  extra  measure  of  pure 
new  rubber — extra  careful  workmanship — 
these  are  the  "secrets"  of  extra  service  in — 

fircstonc 

SMOOTH  TREAD  TTI1?I7C 
OR  NON-SKID       1  11VEji3 

Made  in  all  types  to  fit  any  standard  rim.  Write 
for  Free  Book  "What's  What  In  Tires"— by  H.  S. 
Firestone.    Ask  for  Rim  Catalog,  too. 

THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

"America  *s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers* ' 
Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers  — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Wednesday,  April  30,  1913. 
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H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

Th»  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  atiniblic  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  colum  ns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  «arly 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com 
pletlng  negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


AMVOU1NCIIVG    0.    I.    PURDY  1VE 
BBASKA  FARMER  FIELDMAN 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
addition  of  Mr.  O.  I.  Purdy,  well 
known  fieldman,  to  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  field  force.  Mr.  Purdy  has 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  this  line 
of  work  and  is  qualified  to  give  effi- 
cient service  to  Nebraska  Farmer 
livestock  advertisers. 


Friesland  Farm  Holsteins 

Nebraska  Farmer  readers  Interested  in 
one  of  the  very  excellent  herds  of  Holstein 
cattle  will  find  profit  and  pleasure  in  a  visit 
to  the  Friesland  Farms-,  located  near 
Omaha,  and  owned  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Davis 
2no  Bee  Building.  Oma^a,  Nebraska.  Dr. 
Davis  has  established  this  herd  upon  the 
merit  of  both  herd  bull  and  cows.  Many  of 
the  cows  in  the  herd  were  purchased  with 
out  regard  to  price,  in  fact  price  was  not 
a  consideration  as  any  cow  placed  in  this 
herd  must  meet  up  to  a  certain  producing 
standpoint  that  is  much  above  the  average, 
and  in  this  herd  there  are  no  cows  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
15,000  pounds  of  milk.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  an  excellent  line  of  young  stock, 
both  sexes,  for  sale  in  the  herd,  sired  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  No.  48832,  the 
oldest  son  of  the  celebrated  University  Farm 
cow,  Katy  Gerben.  Katy  Gerben  made  the 
world's  record  as  junior  two-year-old  and 
also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  world's 
record  cow  of  all  breeds  for  five  consecu- 
tive years.  On  the  sire's  side,  Kalmuck 
Skylark  Johanna  descends  from  the  cele- 
brated Sarcastic  Lad,  grand  champion  bull 
of  the  St.  Louis  World's  fair,  and  of  the 
same  line  of  breeding  that  produced  Colan- 
tha  4th's  Johanna,  a  record-breaker.  Some 
of  the  stock  for  sale  are  by  King  Segis 
Lyons,  bred  by  Mr.  Moyer  of  Syracuse,  New 
York.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  bred 
bulls  brought  to  this  section  of  the  country 
in  recent  years.  His  dam,  Catrina  Segis. 
is  one  of  the  best  daughters  of  King  Segis. 
and  out  of  a  twenty-five-pound  daughter  of 
Paul  Beets  De  Kol.  His  sire  is  out  of  the 
best  daughter  of  Pietertje  Hengerveld's 
Count  De  Kol,  whose  dam  is  Blanche  Lyons. 
Dr.  Davis  has  discriminated  closely  in  the 
selection  of  his  herd  bulls  and  knows  that 
matings  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna's 
daughters  with  King  Segis  Lyons  will  pro- 
duce the  strongest  class  of  Holsteins  avail- 
able. It  is  worth  while  to  visit  this  fine 
dairy  farm  and  see  the  great  lot  of  cows 
that  make  up  the  herd.  Prices  on  young 
stock  for  sale  are  reasonable.  Inspection 
and  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  and 
courteous  treatment.  The  herd  Is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  R.  H.  Camp,  one  of  the  Nebraska 
University  Farm  boys,  fully  qualified  to 
know  and  convey  the  facts  about  good 
Holsteins.  Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when  writing. 


11  KM  li  &  STONE  AVERAGE  $136.62 

A  good  crowd  of  local  men  and  buyers 
from  a  distance  attended  the  combination 
Shorthorn  sale  of  R.  C.  Firme  and  A.  A. 
Stone,  Hastings,  Nebraska,  April  23.  On 
account  of  a  heavy  rain  the  night  previous 
and  on  the  day  of  the  sale,  a  number  of 
parties  within  automobile  driving  distance 
were  unable  to  attend.  The  entire  offering 
of  thirty-seven  head  sold  for  $5,055,  average 
$136.62;  the  bulls  averaging  $99.16  and  the 
females  $154.60.  The  offering  was  uniformly 
good  throughout  and  buyers  from  a  distance 
were  impressed  with  the  character  of  it. 
Messrs.  Firme  and  Stone  have  good  herds 
from  which  to  offer  their  combined  sale 
stock  each  year,  and  Nebraska  buyers  are 
fortunate  to  have  so  good  a  source  from 
which  to  obtain  valuable  cattle  at  conserva- 
tive prices.  Col.  H.  S.  Duncan  conducted 
the  sale,  and  to  his  hard  work  is  credited 
much  of  the  success  -of  the  sale.  Below  is 
list  of  sales  of   $100   and  over: 

1 —  J.  H.   Hoagland,   Hastings  $130.00 

2—  C.  E.  Higginbotham&Son,  Hastings  125  00 

3—  G.  L.  Rouse.  Jr.,  Alda   110.00 

4—  G.  F.  Hart,  Summerfleld,  Kans.  .  230.00 

5—  K.   F.    Dietsch,    Orleans   145.00 

6 —  G.   F.  Hart   145.00 

7 —  F.  C.  Barber.  Skidmore.  Mo....  120.00 

8 —  H.  A.  Berens,  Summerfleld.  Kans.  145.00 

9 —  E.  W.  Crossgrove,  Farnam   155.00 

10— F.   C.   Barber   160.00 

12 —  J.  M.  Stewart  &  Son,  Red  Cloud  105.00 

13 —  G.   E.   Samuelron,   Osceola   100.00 

14 —  Joe  Harod,  Avr   105.00 

15—  P.  P.  Nelson,  Holdrege   135.00 

17 —  E.   E.    Arterburn,    Lincoln   105.00 

18 —  George  Blake    155.00 

20— W.  E.  France,  Bladen   230.00 

21  — K.   F.    Dietsch    135.00 

22 —  H.  A.  Berens    200.00 

23—  L.   Chestnut  &  Son,   Geneva....  230.00 

27—  K.   F.  Dietsch    195.00 

28—  L.   Chestnut  &   Son   175.00 

29 —  L.   Chestnut   &   Son   140.00 

3.0— C.  E.  Higginbotham  &  Son   135.00 

31 — C.  E.  Higginbotham  &  Son   205.00 

33—  E.   E.   Arterburn   105.00 

34 —  Robert  Johnson,  North  Loup....  100.00 

35 —  G.  L.  Rouse   130.00 

36 —  J.   E.   Marcum.    Halgler  ■  175.00 

40— A.  A.  Stone,  Hansen   195.00 


ALLEN'S    SHORTHORNS    AVERAGE  S319 

The  most  successful  sale  ever  held  by  the 
Shorthorn  breeding  firm  of  George  Allen  & 
Sons,  Lexington,  Nebraska,  was  made  in 
South  Omaha,  April  22,  fifty-three  head  sell- 
ing for  $16,905.  an  average  of  $319.  The 
'lay  was  ideal,  the  crowd  one  of  the  largest 
assembled  in  the  pavilion  in  recent  years, 
and  the  offering  of  sufficient  merit  indi- 
vidually and  by  pedigree  to  warrant  the 
above  average.  Prices  ruled  strong,  but  the 
cattle  sold  will  pay  back  a  good  profit  to 
the  purchaser  if  fairly  treated.  Col.  H.  S. 
Huncan  in  making  the  opening  talk  paid 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Allen 
family  In  the  Shorthorn  business  for  the 
past  century,  and  particularly  to  the  late 
George  Allen,  who  has  carried  the  work  of 
his  father  and  grandfather  to  such  a  suc- 


$318.60 
.  3  20.60 
.  319.00 


cessful  and  valuable  point.     It  is  generally 
conceded  that  there  is  no  better  bred  herd 
of  Shorthorn   cattle   In  America   than  tha 
of  George  Allen  &  Sons,  and  the  excellen 
judgment  of  Mr.  Allen  In  buying  foundation 
stock  was  borne  out  by  the  uniform  indi- 
vidual  merit  of  this  offering.     The   top  o 
the   sale  was  Lot   16,   Golden  Lady  2d,  by 
Lord  Missie.  dam  Imp.  Golden  Chain,  sell 
!ng    to    Bellows    Brothers,    Maryville,  Mis 
souri,  at  $765.     Lot  17.  Lady  Cinderella  3d 
by  Lord   Missie,   dam   Imp.   Clara  4th.  sold 
for  $680  to  Anoka  Farms.  Waukesha,  Wis 
consin.      The    following    list    of    sales  and 
buyers  gives  evidence  of  the  uniformity  of 
the   offering   and   of   the   class  of  breeders 
interested   in  good  cattle.     We  are  pleased 
to  see  a  Nebraska  firm  record  such  a  fine 
sale  and  believe  that  there  Is  room  for  more 
herds  of  this  character  in  Nebraska.  Col 
H.  S.  Duncan  and  Col.  T.  C.  Callahan  con 
ducted   the   sale   in    good    form.     Below  Is 
complete   list  of  sales: 

Summary 
45  females    sold    for.  ..  $14,360  ;  av 

8  bulls  sold  for   2,540;  av 

53  head    sold    for   16.905;  av 

1 —  A.  O.  Stanley,  Sheridan,  Mo  $330 

2 —  K.    F.   Dietsch,   Orleans   330 

3 —  Howell    Rees,    Pilger   300 

4 —  Bellows  Brothers,   Maryville,   Mo...  50 

5 —  Fred   Wordeman,   Wisner   321 

6 —  B.  H.  Ahenlotz,  Defiance,  Iowa....  495 

7 —  Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  Grain  Valley,  Mo.  245 

8 —  William    Arrowsmith,    Exeter   30 

9 —  Thomas  Stanton,  Wheaton,  111   330 

10 —  Howell  Rees   340 

11 —  Snl-A-Bor  Farms   395 

12 —  Fred  Wordeman    375 

13 —  Thomas    Stanton    29 

14 —  Anoka  Farms,   Waukesha,   Wis.  .  .  .  295 
—Clem   Gude,    Hamburg,    Iowa   320 

16 —  Bellows  Brothers    76 

17 —  Anoka  Farms   680 

18—  C.  O.  Timpe.  Fontanelle   300 

19 —  O.  A.  Strahan,  Malvern,  Iowa   310 

20 —  Owen   Kane,   Wisner   510 

1 —  Bellows   Brothers    360 

22 — M.  J.  Fitzgibbon,  Mo.  Valley,  Iowa  260 

3 —  G.   F.   Hart,   Summerfleld,   Kans   240 

24 —  F.   O.   Brown,  Carthage,   S.   D   290 

25 —  Bellows   Brothers    275 

26 —  J.   G.   Nudder,  Morrowville,   Kans..  255 

27 —  F.   O.   Brown   200 

28 —  J.  W.  McCune.  Cummings,   Iowa...  205 

29—  White  &   Smith,   St.   Cloud,  Minn. 

30 —  Owen  Kane  

31 —  Grigsby  &  Barber,  Skidmore,  Mo.. 

32 —  L.  R.  White,  Lexington  

33 —  O.  A.  Strahan   255 

34 —  M.  J.  Fitzgibbons   240 

35 —  Gates  &  Mayne,   Albion   245 

36—  A.   L.   Mieth,   Cairo   595 

37 —  J.  W.  McCune   355 

38 —  Parker    Brothers,    Hooper   175 

39 —  S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,   Malcolm....  235 

40 —  C    O.   Timpe  "...  300 

41 —  S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons   350 

2 —  Gates  &  Mayne   205 

4 —  C.   O.   Timpe   185 

5 —  T.  J.   Sands,   Robinson,  Kans   200 

6 —  O.  A.  Strahan   200 

7 —  Retziaff  Brothers,   Bennett   235 

8—  J.   W.   McCune    200 

9 —  L.    R,    White    .  ^   505 

1 —  M.  J.  Doyle,  NeoTa,  Iowa   255 

2 —  W.  A.  Wells,  David  City   410 

3 —  H.    Oelrich,    Columbus   240 

4 —  A.   Douthit.   Fullerton   300 

5 —  A.  E.  Romberg,   Scribner   165 


225 
250 
425 
300 


PAY  AS  YOU  GO 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  All  kinds  of 
suggestions  are  made  for  providing 
opportunities  to  borrow  money,  but 
very  little  thought  is  given  to  the 
fact  that,  no  matter  how  long  deferred 
the  day  of  payment  of  a  debt  may  be, 
it  surely  comes.  And  many  times  un- 
forseen  conditions  make  that  day 
anything  but  pleasant. 

How  would  it  do  to  pay  as  we  go? 
How  would  it  affect  the  money  trust 
and  loan  sharks  if  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  make  no  investments  ex- 
cept with  our  own  capital?  The 
farming  and  laboring  class  in  general 
can  use  the  only  real  thing  of  intrin- 
sic value — brain  and  muscular  power; 
something  that  is  not  obtainable  from 
a  banker's  vault,  yet  which  is  always 
convertible  (notwithstanding  some 
assertions  to  the  contrary)  if  com- 
mon sense  business  methods  are  ap- 
plied. And  surely  it  is  better  to  col- 
lect interest  on  our  own  practical 
ideas  than  to  pay  interest  on  bank 
cript. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
most  unfortunate  habit  of  getting 
credit  and  paying  interest  produces 
slavery.  By  that  same  system  is 
created  "the  high  cost  of  living," 
because  an  artificial  value  is  fixed 
upon  everything  except  manual  labor. 
And  in  addition  to  all  other  evils  it 
creates  the  most  destructive  desire 
and  imaginary  opportunity  for  high 
living,  which  often  is  of  short  dura- 
tion and  followed  by  crime  or  similar 
misery.  C.  J.  CARLSON. 

Saunders  Co. 


THE  CAR  A  TEffE -SAVES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  You  ask 
what  precaution  a  farmer  should  take 
to  keep  his  car  in  tip-top  shape.  First 
keep  the  car  well  oiled  and  see  that 
you  have  gasoline.  Second,  keep  all 
burrs  good  and  tight,  but  do  not  use 
the  wrench  too  hard  or  you  may  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

As  to  difficulties  with  a  machine, 
they  have  not  been  many  with  me, 
although  I  have  my  third  car.  If 
the  engine  should  refuse  to  start, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  close  the 
air  intake  and  crank  over  a  few 
times  to  get  a  good  mixture,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  will  go.  In  zero 
weather  fill  the  radiator  with  hot 
water;  this  does  wonders  in  starting 
the  engine. 

Always  keep  the  tires  inflated 
properly;  it  pays.  Attend  promptly 
to  small  cuts  and  punctures  in  the 
casings  with  a  rubber  compound  that 
you  tan  buy  in  any  garage;  or — better 
still — get  a  small  vulcanizer.  This, 
however,  is  not  necessary.  It  is  also 
very  important  that  brakes  shall  not 
be  used  too  suddenly  at  road  corners 
nor  the  car  turned  at  great  speed, 
as  this  will  wear  out  the  best  tires 
and  is  also  dangerous. 

If  you  wish  to  practice  the  greatest 
economy  of  gasoline,  always  have  the 
spark  far  advanced  and  throttle  shut 
down  so  that  the  engine  will  not 
knock,  but  run  smoothly. 

You  can  use  a  car  on  the  farm  for 
anything  that  you  would  use  a  horse 
and  buggy,  and  save  time  always. 
For  my  own  part  I  would  not  think 
of  doing  without  a  machine.  I  have 
a  pasture  eighteen  miles  from  home 
and  it  always  used  to  mean  a  long 
day  coming  and  going  and  doing  a 
little  repairing,  but  since  owning  a 
car  I  have  been  back  before  dinner 
and  am  never  later  than  sundown; 
to  say  nothing  about  its  use  in  case 
of  hurry  calls,  bringing  home  re- 
pairs, etc.  Any  touring  car  will  carry 
as  much  as  any  buggy,  leaving  the 
running  board  free  for  an  egg  case 
on  one  side  and  a  chicken  coop  on  the 


other.    This  should  not  be  done,  how- 
ever, if  it  would  overload  the  car. 
Hall  Co.         FRED  THOMSSEN. 


STRONGER 
LASTS  LONGER 


Richmond  Talk  No.  4 

The  rear  axle  shafts  of  the 
RICHMOND.  The  shafts  are  1 3-8 
inches  in  diameter.  Ask  for  the 
dimension  of  the  rear  axle  shaft  on 
other  cars.  Take  opportunity  to 
compare  and  the  RICHMOND 
will  not  suffer  in  the  comparison. 


The  adjustment  of  the  bevel  pin- 
ion and  bevel  ring  in  the  rear  axle 
of  the  RICHMOND  is  easily  made. 

Price  $1200. 


The  Healthy  Root  of  Ajax  Mileage 

The  product  of  an  unhealthy  root  will  soon  wither 
and  die. 

An  automobile  tire  of  poor  quality  will  soon  give 
way  and  you  will  not  get  the  service  out  of  that  tire 
that  you  pay  for. 

Quality  is  the  healthy  root  of  long  tire  mileage. 
Thus  the  root  of  our  5000  mile  guarantee  is  Quality. 

For  the  past  eight  years  we  have  been  giving  tire 
users  a  bonus  of  1500  tire  miles  at  no  higher  cost 
than  other  standard  makes. 


Guaranteed 
In  Writing 
for 
5000 
MILES 


Plain  Tread 


Non-Skid 


Guaranteed 
In  Writing 
for 

5000 

MILES 


Drop  us  a  postal  for  Booklet  "Figures  That 
Don't  Lie"  and  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Company 


1789  Broadway 


(9) 


Factories:    Trenton,  N.  •/• 


New  York  City 


pRATT  "50' 


Long  Stroke  Motor 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Daru  Electric  Starting  and  Electric  Lightis* . 
Botch  Magneto.    11  -in.  Upholstery. 

Licensed  under  Dyer  patents  657.650—  885.9&S  and 921.963 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

Five  Years — Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles. 
Forty  Years — Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  standard  vehicles. 

G.  x     /_  _„  _  showing  photographic  view  of  all 

€l  K^aiaiOglie  models,  and  giving  you  thestand- 
^ — ^ — — — .  ar(js  which  to  value  any  car. 
We  have  s  business  proposition  for  you.  Our  goal  for  1913  is  a 
"Pratt  Car"  in  every  locality.  If  there  isn't  one  in  your  neigh- 
borhood—if there  isn't  a  Pratt  dealer  near  you  it  willbetoyout 
material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know. 

Three  Distinct  Models— Pratt  50.  122-inch  wheel  base,  elec- 
tric starter  and  electric  lighting  system.    Price  $2,150.00. 
Pratt  40,  120-in.  wheel  base,  Presto-O- Starter  and  electric  lighting 

system.    Price  $1,850.00. 
Pratt  30,  114-in.  wheel  base,  Prest-O •Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.    Price  $1,400.00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
ELKHART  INDIANA 
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Get  There! 


With  an  Excelsior 


TIME  and  distance  don't  ^ 
worry  the  farmer  with 
a  motorcycle.  He  goes 
where  he  wants,  and  when 
he  wants,  more  easily  and 
more  comfortably  than  in 
any  other  way. 

Jn  his  every-day  work,  the  motor- 
cycle is  saving  the  farmer's  time. 
The  drive  to  town,  or  to  a  neigh- 
bor's, or  to  a  sale  in  the  next 
county,  is  a  matter  of  minutes  in- 
stead of  hours  to  the  man  on  the 
motorcycle.  And,  of  course,  the 
motorcycle  is  the  source  of  endless 
pleasure — especially  to  the  younger 
folks.  Wherever  there  is  a  path, 
it  will  carry  you.  New  country  i  s 
opened  up  to  you.  Where  you  were 
formerly  ahlc  to  travel  a  few  miles, 
you  now  ride  a  hundred. 

Traveling  at  the  speed  of  a  walk, 
or  faster  than  the  fastest  express 
train,  the  motorcycle  —  because  of 
its  simplicity  of  construction,  its 
easy  running,  its  simple  control  — 
carries  you  safe,  secure,  and 
comfortable. 

Excelsior 

"Always  Makes  Good" 

Start  out  on  the  Excelsior.  Feel 
the  "reserve"  power.  Ride  at  a 
walk  or  ride  at  express  train  speed 
—  you  will  always  be  comfortable 
on  the  Excelsior. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  comfort 
that  the  Excelsior  rider  en.oys  is 
the  feeling  of  absolute  security  con- 
cerning the  strength  of  his  ma- 
chine. 30,000  enthusiastic  riders 
testify  to  its  popularity  and  su- 
periority. 

Because  of  this  strength  and  long 
life,  its  reliability  and  speed,  the 
Excelsior  is  now  being  used  by  the 
motorcycle  police  of  many  cities. 

You  too  will  be  fully  satisfied 
with  this  wonderful  machine. 

Excelsior  Economy 

Low  Cost — Long  Life 

The  first  cost  of  an  ExeeHior  is  not  as 
preat  as  that  of  a  good  horse.  Ami  the 
cost  of  maintenance  —  think  how  much 
Kss!  Feed  it  a  bit  of  gasoline  and  oil.  and 
you  ride  the  Excel*  ior  for  CQBBiderably 
over  inn  miles  without  further  attention. 

This  economy  of  up-ktep,  coupled  with 
ah  olute  reliability,  reasonable  first  cost, 
and  long  life,  mekts  the  Excel, ior  the  most 
economical  of  all  forms  of  transportation. 

The  motor  is  simple  and  always  acces- 
sible—  a  point  which  the  new  owner 
of  an  Excelsior  will  appreciate.  Within 
a  few  days  after  getting  it,  you  Will 
understand  the  entire  machine. 

Write  for  FREE 

Please  accept,  with  our  compliments, 
a  copy  of  the  Excel- ior  booklet.  It  will 
be  sent  you  free  of  charge  if  you  ask 
for  it  in  a  postal  card  or  letter. 

You  want  to  know  more  about  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  owning  an  Excelsior. 
Just  think  how  much  territory  you  can 
cover  in  one  day,  if  you  like.  And  the 
Excelsior  is  always  at  your  service.  It 
has  no  "off"  days.  It  never  tires,  it 
needs  practically  no  attention.  It  is  as 
willing  and  strong  at  the  tnd  as  at  the 
beginning  of  your  trip. 

And  on  an  Excel,  ior,  your  mind  ^13 
always  absolute  master  of  your  travel. 
It  Is  the  real  one-man  outfit  —  but 
always  able   to   carry  two. 

The  Excelsior  booklet  tills  more  ibuu 
it.     Ke  sure  to  write  for  a  copy  today. 
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The  editor  has  asked  me  to  give 
my  experience  in  riding  a  motorcycle 
—  so  here  goes! 

My  first  experience  was  last  sum- 
mer in  July.  We  were  threshing  on 
my  brother's  farm,  and  were  using 
our  gas  tractor  for  the  first  time.  I 
was  pushing  in  the  clutch  to  start 
the  separator  when  the  belt  flew  off 
"nd  caught  my  hand,  burn'ng  and 
tearing  it  quite  badly.  I  had  it  ban- 
daged at  the  house  as  well  as  pas- 
sible, and  by  that  time  my  brother 
ad  his  motorcycle  ready.  I  jumped 
on  and  was  in  town  (five  miles  dis- 
ant)  and  in  the  doctor's  office  in  a 
ery  few  minutes.  For  several  days 
hereafter  1  rode  to  town  daily  to 
have  the  hand  dressed. 

My  brother  rode  the  motor  down 
lo  his  work  in  the  morning  and  home 
^gain  at  night.  When  I  entered  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  subscription  con- 
test last  fall  I  borrowed  the  machine 
of  him.  I  rode  it  a  good  many  days 
ind  with  the  exception  of  one-blow- 
out had  no  tire  trouble  at  all.  In 
Tanuary  I  hired  a  man  who  owns  a 
uotorcyele,  and  after  that  I  rode  his. 
'loth  were  single-cylinder  machines, 
->ne  with  a  chain  and  the  other  a  belt 
drive. 

In  February  I  rode  the  machine  to 
Lincoln.  I  wont  through  Beatrice, 
-■topped  over  night  with  a  friend  near 
Pickrell,  and  landed  in  Lincoln  the 
next  morning.  After  staying  there  a 
-or pie  of  days  I  left  the  city  at  8:40 
Friday  morning  and  rode  down  over 
the  Omaha-Denver  auto  road  to  Fair- 
mont. From  there  I  turned  south  to 
Geneva,  where  I  arrived  at  11:40 — a 
distance  of  about  seventy  miles.  I  took 
dinner  with  my  uncle  and  then  came 
cn  home.  I  rode  to  Lincoln  and  back 
fat  out  180  miles)  on  a  little  over  four 
gallons  of  gasoline,  and  had  no  trou- 
ble at  all  on  the  trip. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  I  rode 
the  motorcycle  a  good  many  days, 
~nd  excepting  the  one  blow-out  I  had 
no  tire  trouble.  I  had  one  break- 
down, however,  when  I  was  about 
eight  miles  from  home.  The  roads 
were  very  rough  and  frozen  solid.  I 
was  riding  along  in  a  narrow  path 
between  two  very  rough  places,  when 
'  lost  my  balance  a  little  and  ran  out 
'.rito  the  rough  grout)  1.  t  ser  the 
brakes  to  stop  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  in  so  doing  broke  one  of  the  disks 
in  the  brake. 

Then  I  found  I  could  not  turn  the 
bind  wheel  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. It  was  stuck — an  I  so  was  1— 
twenty  miles  from  nowhere,  with  no- 
body to  help.  But  as  it  was  com- 
mencing to  snow,  I  proceeded  to  get 
busy.  I  removed  the  hind  wheel  and 
ook  the  hub  apart,  taking  out  the 
disks  until  I  came  to  the  one  that 
was  broken.  This  I  laid  aside,  then 
put  the  thing  together  again,  jumped 
on  and  came  home.  And  it  hadn't 
snowed  much,  either! 

The  motorcycle  is  a  very  useful 
machine  to  have  on  a  farm.  I  don't 
see  how  I  could  get  along  without 
one.  I  can  go  to  town  and  back  in 
the  time  it  would  take  me  to  get  a 
team  harnessed  and  hitched  up,  and 
with  a  luggage  carrier  I  can  bring 


back  a  good  many  small  ai  tides,  such 
a  groceries,  meat,  and  e'  en  a  sack  of 
sugar.  If  we  have  unexpected  com- 
pany and  my  wife  happens  to  be  a 
little  short  of  anything,  it's  off  to 
town  on  the  motor  and  back  again 
in  ten  minutes. 

And  the  motor  affords  pleasure  as 
well  as  service.  Nothing  is  more  en- 
joyable than  to  jump  on  one  for  a 
spin  over  the  fine  country  roads  You 
can  go  just  as  fast  as  you  like,  or  run 
along  slowly  and  enjoy  the  scenery. 


INSPECT  AT  TRIP'S  END 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  precau- 
tion I  take  to  keep  my  car  in  run- 
ning order  is  to  look  it  over  after 
every  run.  If  the  body  is  muddy  I 
wash  it  off  with  a  hose  with  the 
nozzle  removed  so  that  the  water 
will  flow  without  much  force.  This 
will  loosen  the  mud  so  it  will  run 
off.  Next  I  wipe  it  with  a  chamois 
skin  and  when  dry  polish  with  an- 
other. If  a  hose  is  not  available 
for  washing,  a  common  sprinkling 
can  is  almost  as  good. 

Immediately  after  the  car  comes  in 
I  feel  of  the  brake  drums  and  main 
bearings;  if  hot,  I  adjust  them.  If 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  kerosene  is 
put  into  each  cylinder  while  the 
engine  is  still  hot,  it  will  loosen  the 
carbon,  which  will  be  blown  out  when 
the  engine  is  started  again.  All  loose 
nuts  should  be  tightened  and  cotter- 
pinned.  The  steering  gear  needs 
especial  attention.  The  next  step  is 
thorough  lubrication  and  filling  of  the 
gasoline  tank  and  radiator.  The 
tires  are  frequently  examined  for 
nails  or  cuts.  By  taking  these  pre- 
cautions the  car  is  always  ready 
for  an  emergency. 

The  most  common  engine  trouble 
is  with  the  ignition  system,  but  by 
keeping  the  spark  plugs  clean  and 
the  points  about  one-thirty-second  of 
an  inch  apart,  it  can  usually  lie 
avoided.  Wire  connections  should 
be  tight,  and  platinum  points  clean 
and  properly  adjusted;  then  with 
good  batteries  little  trouble  will  be 
experienced.  If  dirt  and  water  are 
kept  out  of  the  gasoline  tank  by 
straining  the  gasoline  through  a 
chamois  skin,  carburetor  troubles 
will  be  very  few. 

Keen  Tires  Inflated 

Tire  troubles  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  if  a  gauge  is  used  inde- 
pendently of  the  pump.  Pressure 
should  always  be  kept  up  to  the  tire- 
maker's  table.  If  a  gauge  is  not  at 
hand,  tires  should  not  be  depressed 
more  than  two-fifths  of  an  inch  when 
the  car  is  fully  loaded.  Cuts  in 
casings  must  be  vulcanized,  otherwise 
water  will  enter  and  cause  the  fabric 
to  rot.  Holes  in  tubes  can  be  per- 
manently patched,  either  by  vulcan- 
izing or  the  acid  cold  cure. 

The  greatest  saving  in  gasoline 
can  be  made  by  advancing  the  spark 
as  far  as  possible  without  making 
the  engine  pound  by  back-acting  ex- 
plosions. It  should  be  retarded  only 
on  a  stiff  grade  or  hill.  The  ad- 
vanced spark  also  prevents  over- 
heating. If  a  "lean"  mixture  of  gas 
is  used  it  will  save  gasoline  and  also 


EXCELSIOR 


MOTOR  MFC, 
&  SUPPLY  C0i 

Twenty- Second  &  Union  Sts. 

Chicago,  HI. 


keep  the  cylinders  free  from  carbon. 

The  car  is  very  useful  on  a  farm, 
saving  time  in  many  ways.  We  also 
use  it  in  hauling  light  merchandise 
and  for  belt  power.  If  carefully 
driven  and  cared  for  it  is  a  paying 
investment.  CARL  ASIMUS. 

Valley  Co. 


COST  OF  RAISING  HORSES 

Through  the  assistance  of  about 
1 0,000  correspondents  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  the  department 
of  agriculture  at  Washington  ha? 
been  investigating  the  cost  of  raising 
horses.  As  a  result  of  this  study  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  growing 
a  colt  to  three  years  of  age  averages 
$104.06.  The  average  value  of  the 
work  done  by  a  colt  before  it  is 
three  years  old  is  $7.52,  which  leaves 
a  net  cost  of  $96.54.  The  average 
selling  value  cf  such  horses  was 
found  to  be  $136.17,  indicating  that 
the  net  cost  of  growing  a  three-year- 
old  colt  is  only  70.9  per  cent  of  its 
market  price. 

Itemized,  the  $104.06  gross  cost  is. 
expressed  in  averages,  made  up  as 
follows:  Service  fee  $12.95;  value  of 
time  lost  by  the  mare  in  foaling 
$10  06;  cost  of  breaking  to  halter 
$2.22;  veterinary  service  $2.04;  care 
and  shelter,  first  year  $4.98,  second 
year  $5.36,  third  year  $6.35;  cost  of 
grain  feed,  first  year  $4.98,  second 
year  $7.14,  third  year  $9.56;  hay,  first 
year  $4.14;  second  year  $6.61,  third 
year  $8.48;  pasture,  first  year  $2.56, 
second  year  $5.41,  third  year  $6.21; 
other  costs  $5.01. 

This  figures  out  54  per  cent  for 
feeds,  16  per  cent  for  care  and 
shelter  and  30  per  cent  for  other 
items  as  enumerated  above.  Since 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  raising  a 
three-year-old  colt  on  the  farm  is 
chargeable  to  feeds,  it  is  readily 
observed  how  important  is  the  in- 
fluence of  variation  in  prices  of  food- 
stuffs upon  such  cost. 


The  plow  with  the  greased  mold- 
board  scours  a  lot  sooner  than  the  one 
allowed  to  rust  all  winter. 


Asparagus  and  rhubarb  are  good 
for  that  tired  feeling  commonly  called 
sining  fever. 


No  hay  carries  more  pounds  of  valu- 
able nutrients  per  ton  than  alfalfa. 


Richmond  Talk  No 


The  five  bearing  crank  shaft  is 
admitted  to  be  the  very  best  con- 
struction.   Each  bearing  is  held  in 


place  by  balls  with  double  nuts 
and  they  in  turn  are  held  by  col- 
ter pins. 

Price  $1200. 

lOTouncil  fluffs,  ^oirjQ.f 
WESTERN  DISTRIBUTERS 


A  Motorcycle  Used  in  the  Wisconsin   Anti-Tuberculosis  Campaign 
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THE  CULVERT  QUESTION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Up  until  the 
last  few  years,  the  practice  has  been 
to  provide  ordinary  wooden  box 
culverts  for  drainage  in  our  common 
dirt  roads.  The  wooden  box  culvert, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  is  rapidly  going  out 
of  date  on  account  of  the  increased 
cost  of  lumber  and  the  short  time  that 
wood  will  last.  Four  or  five  years  is  the 
limit  of  life  of  the  wooden  box  culvert, 
and  each  time  it  has  to  he  replaced, 
the  cost  of  lumber  has  advanced. 

Vitrified  clay  tile  was  introduced  a 
few  years  ago,  and  appeared  for  a 
time  to  have  solved  the  culvert  prob- 
lem. Experience  has  demonstrated 
however,  that  vitrified  tile  is  not 
suitable  means  for  culvert  drainage 
The  heaving  of  the  ground  when  the 
frost  leaves  it  in  the  spring  will 
almost  always  result  in  the  breakage 
of  the  tile.  Tile  culverts  which  were 
installed  a  few  years  ago  are  rapidly 
being  replaced  all  over  the  country 

The  use  of  cement  is  becoming  more 
general  and  popular  every  day,  and 
it  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  it 
should  suggest  itself  as  the  proper 
material  for  the  construction  of  cul 
verts.    There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  a  cement  culvert  properly  in 
stalled  is  a  permanent  and  sightly 
improvement,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  in  the  end  it  is  the  best  and 
most  durable  form  of  culvert  known. 
A  culvert  properly  installed  and  built 
from  concrete  properly  mixed  should 
last  indefinitely.    However,  to  prop- 
erly   construct    a    concrete  culvert 
involves  considerable  expense,  for  it 
is  folly  to  build  a  concrete  culvert 
upon  an  insufficient  footing.  A  cracked 
and  broken  culvert  is  invariably  the 
result    where    a  concrete   culvert  is 
built  without    going    down  to  solid 
earth  for  the  foundation. 

A  culvert  is  usually  situated  where 
the  earth  is  more  or  less  mcist  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  when  the  frost 
leaves  the  ground  in  the  spring,  there 
is  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
heaving  in  the  earth,  and  that  the 
culvert  must  be  well  grounded  and 
•e-enforced  in  order  to  withstand  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  it.  If,  how- 
ever, the  foundations  of  the  culvert 
ire  deep  in  the  ground  and  the  walls 
ire  heavy  and  properly  re-enforced, 
he  concrete  culvert  is  an  enduring 
nid  effeetive  improvement. 

Recently  a  new  type  of  culvert  has 
ippeared  in  the  market.  I  refer  to 
he  corrugated  metal  culvert.  This 
•ulvert  is  light,  easy  to  place,  and 
ias  demonstrated  that  it  has  suffi- 
'ient  sustaining  strength  to  withstand 
he  shock  of  traffic.  The  only  ques- 
ion  which  arises  is  whether  the 
netal  culvert  is  going  to  last,  or 
vhether  it  is  going  to  rust  out  in  a 
ew  years.  Already  instances  of 
netallic  culverts  which  have  com- 
)letely  rusted  through  are  known, 
nvestigation  of  these  failures,  how- 
ver,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
•ipe  was  made  of  ordinary  commer- 
ial  steel,  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
withstand  rust. 

It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  metallic 
►ulverts  made  from  pure  iron.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  pure 
ron  is  more  resistant  to  corrosion 
han  ordinary  commercial  steel.  This 
3  evidenced  by  the  fact,  well  known 
o  everyone,  that  old-fashioned,  square- 
ut  nails,  which  were  made  of  pure 
ron.  would  last  from  seventy-five  to 
00  years  in  service,  whereas  modern 
iails  rust  out  in  a  very  few  years, 
t  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  use 
f  pure  iron  in  the  building  of  metallic 
ulverts  is  to  be  commended. 
It  is  not  to  be  argued,  of  course, 
hat  a  pure  Iron  is  as  desirable  for 
ulverts  as  well  built  concrete  struc- 
ures,  but  the  metallic  culvert  can  be 
nstalled  at  a  small  fraction  of  the 
ost  of  properly  installing  a  concrete 
ulvert.  Moreover,  a  pure  iron  cul- 
ert  may  be  expected  to  last  all  the 
'ay  from  fifty  to  100  years. 
Saunders  Co.  E.  E.  PLACEK. 


We  farmers  are  in  the  same  class 
with  all  men  of  the  business  world 
when  it  comes  to  desiring  new  and 
better  methods  and  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  our  business.  When  we 
grow  too  old  to  learn  we  should  im- 
mediately get  someone  to  help  us 
"join  the  innumerable  caravan." 

In  order  to  help  matters  in  this 
association  a  graduate  of  our  state 
agricultural  school,  Mr.  Culver,  has 
been  secured  to  go  from  farm  to  farm 
and  co-operate  with  the  farmers  in 
their  work.  He  does  not  pose  as  a 
"know-it-all,"  but  wants  to  work  with 
the  farmer,  each  learning  from  the 
other.  Mr.  Culver  proposes  to  utilize 
this  education  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  successful  management  of  a  farm 
of  his  own  in  the  days  to  come.  I 
understand  that  there  are  a  good 
many  young  men,  farm-born  and 
reared,  who  are  following  the  same 
line  of  work  with  the  same  end  in 
view.  Now  that  ig  a  "back  to  the 
land"  movement  along  the  right  path, 
and  it  means  full  scientific  and  prac- 
tical equipment  when  the  young  man 
gets  that  farm  of  his  own. 

During  the  winter  of  1911  and  1912 
we  had  a  good  many  deep  and  heavy 
snows.  When  the  snow  melted  in  the 
spring  it  left  the  ground  packed  and 
with  a  very  hard  crust.  The  first 
thing  was  to  break  that  crust  on  the 
winter  wheat.  A  roller  would  not 
break  it.  A  weighted  flexible  harrow 
was  then  used,  and  it  did  the  work. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Culver  an 
acre  was  left  unharrowed.  At  thresh- 
ing time  in  a  small  field  of  eight  acres 
one  harrowed  acre  was  measured  up 
and  the  two  were  threshed  by  the 
same  machine  and  weighed  on  the 
same  scales.  The  unharrowed  acre 
yielded  fifty  bushels;  the  harrowed 
acre,  fifty-two  and  one-half  bushels. 
This,  is  a  difference  of  two  and  one- 
half  bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of 
breaking  the  crust. 

Merrick  Co.  E.  O.  FRICK. 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada's 

Free  Homestead  Area 

The  Province  of  I  has  several 

ivlanitnha  New nome- 
maniiuud|ate>d  Di8. 

trlcts  that  afford  rare  opportu- 
nity to  secure  160  Acres  or 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
and  In  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of.  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail- 
ways Convenient;  Soil  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  moat  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home- 
steads may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 
For  Further  Particulars,  address 

n  W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


m 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Reld's  Tellow  Dent,  St.  Charles  White  Red 
or  Bloody  Butcher  and  University  No.  3  (an 
excellent  90  day  corn).  This  seed  Is  my 
own  growing  and  selection — strong,  rugged 
seed  that  will  appeal  to  corn  growers  The 
Variety,  Purity  and  Vitality  can  be  certified 
by  the  Nebraska  Pure  Seed  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Write  for  my  illustrated  catalog. 
FRANK   J.   RIST  HUMBOLDT.  NEB 


GOOD  TREES 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  Ever- 
greens. Strawberry  Plants,  Spray  Pumps 
Spraying    Material,    and    Garden  Tools. 

Ask  for  Catalog — NOW. 
FALLS  CITY  NURSERY,    FaUs  City,  Neb, 


ARMERS  THEIR  OWN  HELPERS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  heartily 
gree  with  Mr.  Thomsen  that  the 
irmers  of  Gage  county— and  of  all 
ther  Nebraska  counties  as  well — 
re  not  in  need  of  the  help  and 
dvice  that  can  be  had  from  a  farm 
dvisor.  Mr.  Thomsen  gives  a  good 
escription  of  the  board  members  and 
ieir  fitness  (?)  for  their  respective 
ositions. 

In  Merrick  county  the  farmers 
ave  organized  a  co-operative  asso- 
[ation  with  the  object  of  increasing 
'elds  per  acre  by  means  of  crop 
station  and  better  care  of  the  soil. 


CLIMATE  MAKES  DIFFERENCE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  fully  agree 
with  the  writer  in  the  issue  for  March 
19  who  says,  "Let  in  the  sunshine." 
I  have  not  a  county  map  of  our  state 
for  reference,  but  I  think  this  writer 
lives  in  the  southeast  section  of  the 
state,  where  the  altitude  and  rainfall 
is  vastly  different  from  that  in  this 
part  of  the  state. 

Here  we  have  an  abundance  of 
sunshine,  and  almost  always  the  wind 
blows  so  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  vines 
in  place.  As  for  moss  on  the  shingles 
—the  thought  seems  almost  ridicul- 
ous. Only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  school  children  in  this  altitude 
would  know  what  moss  is  were  they 
to  see  it,  and  on  to  the  westward  I 
suppose  the  condition  is  the  same. 

So  I  say  again  to  the  homesteader 
in  the  new  country:  Plant  trees  and 
protect  them;  plant  vines  and  train 
them  where  you  will — or  rather, 
where  you  can.  Many  a  bunch  of 
cattle  perished  in  the  storm  of  the 
fourteenth  that  would  have  pulled 
through  in  the  shelter  of  a  grove  of 
trees,  and  many  a  man  will  "go 
broke"  because' of  those  same  dead 
cattle  and  turn  back  to  the  over- 
crowded land  to  rent  again.  So  plant 
trees,  but  don't  expect  them  to  grow 
into  windbreaks  in  a  year,  nor  to  live 
under  neglect.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 
Holt  Co. 


5000  bus.  SEED  CORN 

From'Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 

Reld's  Ye  Mow  Dent,  Silver  Mine, 
White  Cap  Yellow.  Legal  Tender. 
Blair  Yellow,  Neb.  WbUe  Prize,  Pride  ol  the  North 
Blair  White.  Send  for  Free  Catalogne. 

Aye  Bros.,  box  6  Blair,  Neb. 

Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 


PLANT 


Wtsrensln  SflTer  King.  It  is  a  heavy  yieldei 
md  will  mature  a  crop  of  corn  In  100  to  110 
lays.  Give  It  a  trial  and  be  convinced  Send 
ror  aampk    H.  H.  MEYER,  Fontanel!?,  Neb 


SEED  CftRN  Oo^en  Row,  R*l«'s  Yellow 
«hfau  vwnn  Dent,  Nebraska  White  Prl«e 
*nj  Silver  Mine.  Gathered  early  aid  dried 
">n  racks  In  oar  furnace-heated  aeed  house 
■»>'ta  tnr  ?7th  annual  price  Hat. 
T.ffl  t'MTTW  *  *«v.-»  rtM/vrn 


aweet  Clover  Seed — Large  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertiliser.  Price 
and  circular  how  to  grow  'it  sent  free  on  ra 
^neat.  BcVw.  M.  Bartoa,  Boa  l»,  galioutn,  Ky. 

SB  ED  CORN — Reld's  Tellow  Dent  and 
Early  Yellow  Rose,  $2.00  per  bushel  in  ear. 
GLEN  WILSON  BLAIR,  NEB. 


JT'S  time  to  orde* 

your  Paris  Green.  If 
you  used  last  year  Devoe 
&  Raynolds  Co.'s  Pure 
Paris  Green,  you'll 
probably  be  using  it  this 
year.  Results  tell  the 
story. 

Two  well  known  sprays 
are  Devoe  Arsenate  of  Lead 
and  Devoe  Lime  and  Sul- 
phur Solution;  they  will 
destry  all  insect  and  fungous 
pests  that  infect  fruit  trees. 

Always  specify  Devoe  brands 
and   get   Devoe  quality. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co. 
171  West  Randolph  St. 
Chicago 

New  York  Kansas  City 

Largest  makers  of  pure  paints 

Faxon  &  Gallager  Drug  Co.,  K.  City,  Mo. 

Evans  Smith  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Van    Natta    Drug    Co.,  St.    Joseph,  Mo. 

Lincoln    Drug    Go.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

E.   E.   Bruce  &  Co.  Omaha  Neb. 

2f°f^  5ruff.  Co-  ~  Sloux  Clty.  Iowa 

South  Western  Drug  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 


If  you  are  in- 
terested in 
high  grade  dry 
land  a  1  fa  1  fa 
seed  that  is  ab- 
solutely guar- 
anteed to  be  as 
represented  as 
to  purity  and 
vitality,  send 
for  our  prices 
and  samples. 

None  genuine 
without  our 
trade  mark. 


Dawes  County  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers  Ass'n 

CHADRON  NEBRASKA 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  r^lSSJ 

PrttcBj  Mul  WrtSTtw  J  J 


CAR  BON  DALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  CarbomWe, 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


A  SNOW  BREAK 

A  Sioux  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  would  like  some  advice  as  to  the 
construction  of  a  cheap  snow  fence. 
Would  a  woven  wire  fence,  all  No.  9 
wire  and  forty-seven  inches  high, 
serve  to  hold  the  snow  from  going 
into  the  creek,  and  keep  it  back  on 
the  level  ground?" 

Farmers  are  all  familiar  with  the 
way  snow  banks  up  on  the  leeward 
side  of  board  fences  and  rows  of 
trees.  The  wind  is  strong  enough  to 
force  the  snow  through  the  fence  or 
row  of  trees,  but  is  so  broken  in  force 
by  the  obstruction  as  to  be  unable 
to  carry  the  snow  farther.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  essentials 
of  a  good  snow  break  are  sufficient 
opening  to  allow  the  snow  to  be 
driven  through,  in  connection  with 
sufficient  obstruction  to  break  the 
force  of  the  wind  enough  to  keep  it 
from  sweeping  the  snow  away  on  the 
leeward  side.  Whether  a  woven  wire 
fence  standing  alone  in  a  field  will 
do  this  is  someth;ng  that  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  observed.  We 
venture  the  guess  that  such  a  fence 
would  not  offfr  obstruction  enough. 
Let  us  hear  from  anyone  that  has 
observed  this  point. 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  Handle  only  HIOH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL, 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundred*  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  1* 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  these  you  are  now  paying/.  We  hare 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES— YOU  UNLOAD.  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  it 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mall  as  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  1001  no.  im  si.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

816  Court  Street  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


LUMBER  BARGAINS 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  TO  YOU  FROM  MILL,  you  are  thus  SAVING  the 
Immense*  profits  of  middlemen  and  freight,  handling  charge*,  etc.,  if  re- 
shipped  to  you.  We  furnish  everything  complete  in  a  house  from  sills  to 
shingles,  all  of  fine  Washington  Fir  and  Cedar. 

If  you  plan  any  building,  write  us  for  suggestions  and  our  money- 
saving  prices.    EVERY  CARLOAD  GUARANTEED. 

Dept.  L.  MODERN  LUMBER  CO.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
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The  Hand  Crank  3d 

Separator  is  Doomed 

Wherever  Ten  Cows  Are  Milked 


The  "automatic"  is 
taking  its  place  be- 
cause it  requires  no 
cranking.  Skims 
faster  than  ten 
men  can  milk 
When  milking 
is  done  skim-  (=*^*™ 
ming  is  done. 

AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separators 

are  driven  by  an  effi- 
cient little  gasoline 
engine,  magneto 
equipped,  solidly  built 
into  separator  itself. 
Every  dairyman  milk- 
ing eight  cows  or  more 
;hould  have  the  facts 
ibout   the  "auto- 
.iatic."  Writeforcatalog  15 

Standard  Separator  Co. 


M  LWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Box  M  .n 


Use  and  Care  of  Farm  Automobiles 

(Continued  from  Page  520) 

of  kerosene  on  each  piston,  and  re- 
place the  plugs,  In  the  morning 
carbon  smoke  will  roll  out  of  the 
exhause,  and  the  engine  will  be  clean. 

Never  start  out  without  a  full  sup- 
ply of  water  (rain  water  is  prefer- 
able), oil  and  gasoline.  The  best 
grades  of  the  latter  are  cheapest  in 
the  end.  When  the  car  makes  an 
unusual  noise,  investigate  and  locate 
it  if  possible.  If  you  cannot  remedy 
the  trouble,  take  it  to  some  one  who 
can.  And  keep  your  eye  on  him  while 
he  works;  you  may  learn  something. 
In  stopping,  apply  the  brakes  gradu- 
ally. Slow  down  at  corners  and  bad 
places,  and  never  race.  Your  car 
cost  too  much  money;  besides,  if  your 
own  life  is  not  valuable,  perhaps  that 
of  some  one  with  you  is. 

Little  Trouble 

By  using  the  above  precautions  I 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK 


In  the  Construction  of  HEAVY  CAR 
TYPE  FISK  TIRES  Are  Features 
Found  in  No  Other  Tires.  All  Bringing 
Greatest  Service 

Fisk  Tires  are  the  tires  of  Greatest  Service. 
HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  is  the  name  applied  to 
the  construction  which  makes  possible  this 
Greatest  Service.  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  is 
inseparable  from  the  word  Fisk.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  an 
expression  of  its  experience,  its  knowledge  of 
tire  design  and  manufacture,  its  business 
integrity,  its  sole  and  constant  effort  since  the 
coming  of  the  automobile  to  produce  the 
BEST  pneumatic  tire. 

Look  for  "FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE" 
On  Every  Tire  You  Buy 


Every  Automobile 
Tire  made  by  the  Fisk 
Rubber  Company  has  molded  in 
relief  on  its  side  walls  the  Fisk  Trade 
Mark,  the   words,   "Fisk   Heavy  Car 
Type"  and  its  serial  number  of  manufacture. 

Insist  that  you  get  these  very  important  identification 
marks  on  every  tire  you  buy.  They  are  an  assurance 
of  Greatest  Service  coincident  with  Fisk  Heavy  Car 
Type  construction,  an  assurance  that  the  tire  has 
passed  the  rigid  Fisk  inspection  and  was  perfect  when 
delivered  to  the  user. 

Write  Department  43  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 


DETROIT-262  Jefferson  Aye. 
CHICAGO— 1440  S.  Michigan  Blvd 
MILWAUKEE-452  Milwau  ee  St. 
DES  MOINES-911  W.  Locust  St. 
MINNEAPOUS— 820  Hennepin  Ave 


ST.  PAUL-160  West  Sixth  St. 
Branches  in  41  Cities 


FARGO-405-407  N.  Pacific  Ave. 
BUTTE— 101  East  Broadway 
OMAHA-2210  FarnamSt. 
ST.  LOUIS— 3917  Olive  St. 
KANSAS  CITY-1604  Grand  Ave. 


J  N.  to  \  a2£i££9£2S  '""""I!?        ra"D       x" »TT«I  mommiitohb  raastns  aho  attacks  rr\ rrj 
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have  had  comparatively  little  trouble 
— mostly  ignition  difficulties  caused 
by  sooted  or  cracked  spark  plugs  or 
failure  of  the  vibrator  on  the  coil  to 
work  properly.  Clean  the  plug  with 
gasoline  and  an  old  tooth-brush,  and 
replace  it  if  cracked  or  worthless.  If 
the  platinum  point  on  vibrator 
sticks,  smooth  it  with  a  fine  file  or 
emery  paper  and  adjust  with  the 
thumbscrew. 

I  have  had  practically  no  tire  or 
engine  troubles.  I  have  had  one 
puncture,  and  I  replaced  the  inside 
of  one  tire  valve.  Engine  troubles 
have  been  confined  to  replacing  one 
worn  roller  contact  in  the  timer.  To 
avoid  tire  troubles,  be  careful  where 
you  guide  the  car,  go  slow  in  bad 
places,  and  while  learning  always 
keep  an  eye  on  the  road  for  broken 
glass  or  other  things  that  may  cause 
punctures.  Also  fill  all  abrasions  in 
the  tire  with  some  form  of  filler  or 
cement. 

As  to  throttle  and  spark,  advance 
the  latter  as  far  as  possible  without 
causing  knocking  in  the  cylinders. 
Generally  speaking,  advance  or  retard 
the  spark  in  conformity  with  the 
throttle.  When  on  the  road,  open  the 
throttle  gradually,  and  in  going 
down  a  grade  or  slowing  up,  close 
the  throttle  partially  in  preference 
to  applying  the  brakes.  This  will 
save  brakes,  tires  and  gas.  Gasoline 
can  also  be  saved  by  throwing  off  the 
switch  and  coasting  down  steep 
grades.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
get  under  fair  speed,  with  the 
throttle  partly  closed  to  prevent 
jerking,  close  the  switch,  and  the  car 
will  crank  itself  and  go  right  ahead. 
Pays  in  Enjoyment 

We  have  not  used  our  auto  as  a 
motor  for  farm  work.  It  was  not 
made  for  that,  and  in  the  long  run  I 
don't  believe  it  would  pay.  But  when 
the  horse  disease  killed  a  colt  of 
mine  in  a  distant  pasture,  I  wished 
to  move  the  carcass  for  convenient 
burial,  yet  feared  infection  if  I  took 
a  team  from  home.  I  tied  the  colt, 
weighing  about  800  pounds,  to  the 
hind  axle  of  our  auto  (which  weighs 
about  1,500  pounds)  and  dragged  it 
on  the  ground  for  fifty  steps,  slightly 
up  hill  part  of  the  way.  I  would  not 
advise  such  a  load  as  a  general 
practice,  but  it  shows  what  the  ma- 
chine can  do  in  an  emergency. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  the 
car  has  paid  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but,  considering  the  enjoyment  it 
has  afforded  myself  and  family,  I 
think  it  the  best  investment  I  have 
ever  made.  I  will  give  you  a  few  items 
and  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 
Original     cost,     new,  fully 

equipped  $710.00 

Upkeep  and  repairs,  less  than  10.00 

Cylinder  oil,  ten  gallons   5.00 

Hard  oil,  one  ean   -25 

The  gasoline  bill  I  have  mislaid, 
but  we  run  about  twenty  miles  per 
gallon.  We  have  had  the  car  eighteen 
months  and  traveled  4,200  miles, 
carrying  from  one  to  five  passengers; 
sometimes  we  have  taken  six.  Once 
we  killed  the  engine  and  backed 
down  a  rough  hill;  and  once,  at  mile- 
post  No.  3,700,  a  tire  was  punctured. 
But  the  tires  are  not  yet  half  worn 
out.  Once,  too,  I  was  pulled  in;  only 
a  screw  was  loose,  but  being  a  green 
hand  I  couldn't  find  the  trouble.  The 
car  stood  in  the  shed  for  three  months 
winter  before  last,  but  it  ate  no 
alfalfa,  nor  even  asked  for  a  drink. 

CHARLES  SMITH,  Jr. 

Nuckolls  Co. 

MORE  POWER,  LESS  SPEED 

(Sixth  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  been 
an  automobile  owner  for  the  past 
four  years  and  my  car  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  best  investments  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  make.  I 
have  had  very  little  trouble  with  it, 
and  it  has  indeed  been  a  great  source 
of  pleasure  and  comfort  to  myself 
and  family. 

In  the  first  place,  I  use  plenty  of 
polish  on  the  body  of  the  car,  so 
that  when  it  gets  dusty  or  muddy  it 
is  easier  to  clean.  I  use  waste  satu- 
rated in  coal  oil  when  wiping  the 
motor  and  all  inside  gear,  and  keep 
it  free  from  grease  and  dust  that 
would  gum  it  up.  I  have  always 
made  a  practice  of  looking  the  car 
over  and  trying  the  engine  before 
starting  on  a  drive,  and  in  this  way 
I  keep  it  in  perfect  working  order. 

A  car  needs  close  attention  just 
the  same  as  a  fine  driving  team,  and 
if  the  driver  has  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  his  machine  he  can  at 
once  detect  any  disorder  in  the  work- 


ing of5  the  engine.  Mine  is  a  four- 
cylinder,  five-passenger  touring  car, 
and  I  can  run  it  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-two  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line, according  to  the  load  I  have 
to  carry.  On  level  roads  I  can  run 
almost  entirely  on  the  magneto. 

For  lubrication  in  winter  I  mix  one 
part  of  kerosene  and  four  parts  of 
motor  oil  so  that  it  will  not  thicken, 
and  I  never  fill  the  crank  case  more 
than  two-thirds  full  of  oil  at  one 
time,  for  I  think  it  works  better  that 
way.  I  remove  the  spark  plugs  and 
clean  them  in  gasoline  every  three' 
or  five  weeks,  so  they  are  always 
ready  for  business. 

Care  of  Tires 

As  to  the  tires:  I  pay  close  at- 
tention to  their  condition  and  keep 
them  pumped  up  to  between  sixty 
and  sixty-five  pounds  pressure,  but 
never  over  the  latter,  as  I  think  the 
car  rides  much  more  easily.  When 
the  roads  are  bad,  so  that  I  cannot 
use  my  auto  for  any  length  of  time, 
I  jack  it  up  and  set  it  on  blocks  to 
lift  the  weight  off  the  tires.  I  have 
quick  detachable  rims  and  a  good 
hand  pump,  and  always  carry  two 
extra  tubes.  In  this  way  I  seldom 
have  any  trouble  on  the  road,  but  if 
I  do  I  can  soon  remedy  it. 

On  the  road  I  keep  the  spark  lever 
well  advanced  at  all  times  and  the 
throttle  back  as  far  as  the  motor 
will  allow  and  still  run  smoothly. 
When  I  come  to  a  steep  grade  I  ad- 
vance the  spark  and  then  the  gas 
lever  just  enough  so  that  the  engine 
won't  knock;  and  if  the  grade  is  long 
I  cut  to  the  intermediate  gear  to 
avoid  putting  a  strain  on  the  motor. 
On  reaching  the  top  of  a  hill  I  often 
close  the  throttle  entirely  and  coast 
down  the  grade,  in  this  way  resting 
the  motor. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I 
would  like  to  mention,  and  it  is  this: 

(Continued  to  Page  550) 


t^wjf— }  MADE  STRONGER 
LASTS  LONGER 


Richmond  Talk  No.  6 

Double  expansion  brakes  pro- 
vide maximum  protection.  The 
short  cam  is  operated  by  the  foot 
pedal,  the  long  cam  by  the  emer- 


gency lever.  The  long  cam 
touches  both  brake  bands  and  ex- 
pands both  brakes  by  one  opera- 
tion. 

Price  $1200. 

"Ictminrii  flluffa  3oroa. 

WESTERN  DISTRIBUTERS 
)  WhiTC  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


•>IU    Irlidir.      I  $14  Stetl  Wind  Mill. 

We  manufacture  all  sires  and, 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In- 1 
vestlgate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  Lie  I 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO.. 

Seventh  St  Topeka, 
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I  Want  To  Send  You 


This  Valuable 


Cow  Book  Free! 


n-loo,  Io„  .US,  A 


A  straight  from  the 
shoulder  message 
to  separator  buyers 

Beware  of  separator  salesmen  who  claim  that  their  machine 
la  "just  like  the  De  Laval"  or  "as  good  as  the  De  Laval." 

Such  claims  are  all  absolutely  false. 

Such  imitators  juggle  with  words. 

Instead   of   putting   into   their   machine   the   experience  and 

the  workmanship  and  the  material 
necessary  to  make  a  cream  separtaor 
anything  like  as  good  as  the  De  Laval, 
they  find  it.  cheaper  and  easier  to 
"claim  everything"  and  make  a  bug- 
bear of  "price"  to  keep  the  buyer 
from  discovering  the  mechanical 
shortcomings  of  their  machines. 

They  go  on  Barn  urn's  theory  that 
the  people  like  to  be  fooled  and  they 
don't  care  how  they  get  your  money 
just  so  long  as  they  get  it. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sepa- 
rator business  should  be  burdened 
with  such  unfair  business  methods 
but  since  it  is  it  behooves  every 
prospective  separator  buyer  to  use 
care  and  good  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion he  makes. 

Look  well  to  the  demonstrated  ability  of  the  concern  that  makes 
the  machine  to  build  a  good  separator.  Avoid  buying  a  machine 
whose  makers  have  had  little  separator  experience,  or  who  are 
constantly  changing  from  one  makeshift  type  to  another. 

Talk  with  separator  users  who  have  learned  by  experience. 

The  more  you  investigate  the  more  you  will  find  that  there  is 
one  and  only  one  separator  that  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  was  the  pioneer  cream  separator  in  1878  and  it  has  been 
first  ever  since. 

You  will  find  that  more  machines  of  this  make  are  being  sold 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 

You  will  find  that  98%  of  the  world's  creameries  use  it 
exclusively. 

You  will  find  that  every  user  of  this  machine  is  a  booster. 

You  will  find  that  its  makers  are  so  confident  of  its  superiority 
that  you  may  have  a  free  trial  of  it  alongside  any  other  machine 
and  judge  for  yourself  as  to  which  machine  will  serve  you  best. 

This  machine  has  over  1,500,000  satisfied  users. 

It  will  serve  you  best,  save  you  most  and  last  the  longest. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  making  a  good  bargain  buy  a 

De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


Positively  the  only  book  of  itskind  everwritten.   Acomplete  Man- 
ual of  Dairying  for  the  modern  business  farmer  giving  ALL  of  the  best,  modern. 

scientific  dairying  methods  in  clear,  plain  English.    No  theories — just  the  sound, 
practical  money-making  facts  that  every  cow  owner  should  know.  This 
book  is  priced  regularly  at  $1.25.    FREE  to  you  if  you  only  write  at  oner. 

Get  My  90-Day  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  On  the 
Great  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can  get  the  very  latest  and  greatest  product  of  the 

ffreal  Galloway  factoriea--the  wonderful  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator —shipped  right  jS£ 
to  your  farm  for  90  days'  absolutely  free  trial.    Unquestionably  the  most  liberal  — 
separator  offer  ever  made.  1'lleven  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways  if  yoa  think 
you  can  get  alonfr  without  this  wonderful  machine  after  the  FREE  trial.  Send  at  once. 
Cnaftial  lOI?  I>ffar*     I  want  to  tell  yoa.  too,  bow  you  may  actually  g-et  one  of 
Special  Wlien      these  wonderful,  new  separators  either  partly  or  entirely  | 

without  cost.  No  aolicitino  or  canvoMinp  Just  write  me  a  postal  or  letter— g-et  my  bur.  money-  i 
making;  Cow  Book  and  catalogs— all  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  President 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,   403  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 


Keeping  Milk  Cleau 

Part  of  bulletin  on  "Care  of  Milk  and 
Cream  on  the  Farm"  by  J.  H.  Frand- 
sen,  Nebraska  Experiment  Station: 

Modern  methods  and  improved  ma- 
chinery have  done  much  to  improve 
the  quality  of  creamery  butter,  but 
the  most  skillful  buttermaker  using 
the  best  of  machinery  cannot  over- 
come the  evil  effects  arising  from 
the  filthy  methods  followed  by  some 
cream  producers.  Unfortunately  many 
dairymen  do  not  realize  this  condition 
of  interdependence  which  really  exists 
between  the  creamery  and  the  cream 
producer.  Good  butter  cannot  be 
made  from  an  inferior  grade  of 
cream.  The  better  the  quality  of  the 
butter  produced  the  greater  will  be 
the  demand.  The  high  grade  butter 
commands  the  highest  price,  even 
when  the  market  is  well  stocked  with 
the  lower  and  cheaper  grades  of 
butter.  If  the  creamery  is  forced  to 
sell  at  a  lower  price  owing  to  the 
poor  grade  of  butter  produced,  it 
follows  that  the  creamery  cannot  pay 
as  much  for  the  butterfat.  The 
dairymen  of  Nebraska  lose  thousands 
of  dollars  annually,  due  to  the  lower 
price  paid  for  poor  butter. 

Cleanliness  in  Milking 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  just  what  is 
the  most  important  feature  in  the 
production  of  clean  milk.  Special 
stress  may  be  placed  upon  some 
particular  step,  yet  if  carelessness 
is  allowed  to  rule  at  other  steps  much 
of  the  most  painstaking  care  would 
count  for  naught  in  the  final  results. 
Clean  and  sanitary  conditions  are 
factors  of  first  importance  upon 
which  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid. 
It  is  impossible  to  produce  good  milk 
or  good  cream  if  dirt  of  any  kind  is 
allowed  to  get  into  it.  Unless  some 
precaution  is  taken  at  milking  time, 
dirt  and  dust  will  be  sure  to  fall  into 
the  milk  from  the  flanks  and  udder 
of  the  cow.  The  greater  part  of  this 
filthy  matter  dissolves  in  the  milk, 
giving  it  not  only  undesirable  odors 
and  taints  but  also  inoculating  it  with 
various  kinds  of  bacteria. 

These  germs  may  have  been 
gathered  from  stagnant  water,  muddy 
pools  or  miry  yards.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  them  may  not  be  disease- 
producing  or  especially  harmful 
should  they  be  transmitted  to  the 
human  system,  yet,  to  say  the  least, 
they  are  factors  in  bringing  about 
decomposition  of  the  milk.  Filth  and 
disease  germs  go  hand  in  hand;  the 
same  carelessness  that  allows  the 
one  is  likely  to  give  access  to  the 
other.  Hence,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  cow  be  kept  as 
nearly  clean  as  possible.  This  can 
be  accomplished  largely  by  brushing 
off  all  the  loose  dirt  and  dust  from 
the  flanks  and  udder,  but  if  at  all 
convenient  it  is  even  better  to  wipe 
the  udder  with  a  damp  cloth.  This 
will  take  but  a  moment  and  will  pre- 
vent large  quantities  of  filth  from 
getting  into  the  milk. 

Amount  of  Filth 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
has  carried  on  some  experiments  to 
determine  the  amount  of  dirt  that 
falls  from  the  cow's  udder  and  flanks 
during  milking  time.  The  following 
quotation  from  Bulletin  84,  Illinois, 
gives  some  interesting  results:  "It 
was  determined  after  several  trials 
with  three  different  milkers  on  thirty 
cows  that  it  requires  an  average  of 
four  and  one-half  minutes  to  milk  a 
cow.  A  glazed  dish  eleven  inches  in 
diameter,  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
milk  pail,  was  placed  in  the  top  of 
a  pail  and  held  under  the  cow's  udder 
in  the  same  position  as  when  milking. 
For  four  and  one-half  minutes  the 
milker  went  through  the  motions 
similar  to  those  made  in  milking  but 
without  drawing  any  milk. 

"The  amount  of  dirt  which  fell  into 
the  dish  during  the  operation  was,  of 
course,  approximately  the  same  as 
would  have  gone  into  the  milk  during 
the  milking  process.  The  dirt  caught 
in  the  dish  was  then  brushed  into  a 
small  glass  weighing  tube,  the  udder 
washed  and  the  process  repeated. 
The  dirt  which  fell  from  the  washed 
udder  was  also  carefully  brushed 
into  a  weighing  tube.  Both  tubes 
were  then  placed  in  a  desiccator  and 
after  drying  twenty-four  hours  were 
accurately  weighed  on  a  chemical 
balance. 

"Sixty  trials  were  made  at  different 


seasons  of  the  year.  With  udders 
that  were  apparently  clean  it  was 
found  that  an  average  of  three  and 
one-half  times  as  much  dirt  fell  from 
the  unwashed  udders  as  from  the 
same  udders  after  they  were  washed. 
With  soiled  udders  the  average  was 
twenty-two  times  and  with  muddy 
udders  the  average  was  ninety-four 
times  as  much  dirt  from  the  un- 
washed udders  as  from  the  same 
udders  after  washing." 

It  should  be  well  understood  that 
the  amount  of  dirt  that  gets  into  the 
milk  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
its  rapid  spoiling.  Although  some 
farmers  think  that  the  creameryman 
can,  in  some  mysterious  way,  remove 
the  dirt  and  all  its  attendant  evils, 
it  remains  a  fact  that  the  contamina- 
tion resulting  from  dissolved  filth 
cannot  be  entirely  eliminated. 
Cleau  Milkers 

Many  milkers  have  not  as  good  a 
conception  as  they  should  have  of 
the  ease  of  contaminating  milk  by 
failing  to  wash  their  hands  or  change 
their  suit  after  doing  such  dirty  work 
as  cleaning  the  barn,  feeding  the 
hogs  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  hav- 
ing been  in  places  abounding  with 
disease  germs.  The  milker  interested 
in  a  pure,  wholesome  product  should 
insist  on  always  washing  his  hands 
before  milking  and  wearing  a  special 
suit  while  milking.  This  suit  need 
not  be  a  white  one,  but  such  an  one 
has  the  advantage  of  at  least  showing 
when  it  has  become  soiled,  and,  fur- 
thermore, if  the  milker  is  to  keep  it 
clean,  he  will  soon  be  forced  to  keep 
everything  about  him  clean.  Milking 
with  wet  hands  is  a  dirty  practice, 
especially  when  the  udder  or  hands 
are  dirty,  as  the  filth  is  washed  into 
the  pail. 

The  warm  milk  as  it  comes  from 
the  cow  offers  a  splendid  medium  for 
the  favorable  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
bacteria  which  may  gain  access  to  it. 
In  order  to  lessen  this  development 
milking  should  be  done  as  carefully 
and  quickly  as  possible  and  the  milk 
strained  through  a  metallic  strainer. 
Do  not  use  a  cloth  strainer,  for  even 
under  good  conditions  this  soon  be- 
comes a  hotbed  for  bacteria.  The 
milk  should  be  removed  from  the 
barn  and  barn  atmosphere  as  soon 
after  milking  as  possible. 

Care  of  Milk  Utensils 

To  thoroughly  clean  milk  utensils 
they  should  first  be  rinsed  with  cold 
water  to  remove  all  particles  of  milk. 
Then  they  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  a  brush  in  warm  water 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  good 
washing  powder  has  been  added.  A 
washing  powder  free  from  grease  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  No  wiping 
cloth  of  any  kind  should  be  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  them  after 
the  scalding  process.  Sunlight  is 
one  of  the  best  disinfectants  and  when 
possible  all  utensils  should  be  given 
the  benefit  of  good  sunlight  and 
pure  air. 

The  separator,  of  course,  must  also 
be  thoroughly  cleaned.  No  one 
should  place  much  confidence  in  an 
agent's  claim  of  separators  being  able 
to  wash  themselves  by  simply  run- 
ning water  through  them.  Such 
claims  are  not  made  by  men  who  have 
the  dairymen's  interests  at  heart. 
Washing  a  separator  is  not  a  very 
difficult  task  if  done  soon  after  sepa- 
rating. The  water  for  washing 
should  be  warm,  but  not  hot  enough 
to  cook  the  curd  on  any  of  the  parts. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  to  wash  the 
machine  immediately  after  separat- 
ing, the  bowl  should  at  least  be  taken 
apart  and  immersed  in  water.  This 
will  loosen  all  the  curd  and  make 
washing  comparatively  easy.  If  the 
parts  are  scalded  after  washing  and 
left  in  a  sweet,  clean  place  to  dry,  no 
wiping  with  a  cloth  will  be  necessary. 

The  best  milking  pail  is  the  one 
so  constructed  that  it  will  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  amount  of  dirt  fall- 
ing into  the  milk  during  the  process 
of  milking.  The  small-top  pail  may 
have  some  objections,  but  its  advan- 
tages are  so  evident  that  it  is  rapidly 
being  adopted  by  most  of  our  prom- 
inent dairymen. 

All  milk  utensils  should  be  heavily 
tinned  and  as  free  from  seams  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  them.  All 
crevices  and  seams  should  be  flushed 
full  and  smooth  with  solder.  If  pails 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  purchased, 
take  them  to  a  local  tinner  and  have 
him  fill  up  all  crevices  with  solder. 
Wooden  pails  readily  absorb  milk 
particles,  making  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  them  sweet  and  clean, 
and  for  this  reason  they  should  have 
no  place  in  the  dairy. 


MACET  TRIES  WRITING  MACHINE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  This  is  to 
acknowledge  reciept  of  the  typewriter 
&  I  guess  its  its  all  all  right  &  maybe 
one  of  these  days  I  will  be  able  to 
keep  it  &  my  thinkworks  going  to- 
gether, but  at  present  I  am  something 
like  Mark  Twain's  steamboat:  you 
probably  remember  he  said  it  had  a 
6  foot  boiler  &  a  7  foot  whistle  & 
whenever  it  blowed  the  whistle  it 
stopped. 


The  Missus  says  she  is  afraid  I  will 
be  spoilt  so  I'll  want  to  put  in  all 
my  time  writing  but  the  pesky  thing 
is  too  hard  work  &besides  I  cant  find 
any  exclamation  point  on  itt. 

I'm  awful  tired  with  just  this  much 
fewill  acknowledgmett  my  apprecia- 
tion more  fully  when  it  dont  give  me 
such  a  weariness. 

Respectfully  Yours 

LOUTS  MACEY. 

Mncoln  Co. 
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LighiningRbds 


SOLO  UNDER  875,000  BONO 

Because  they  are  absolute  protec- 
tion at'ainst  lightning.  Every  Shinn 
Dealer  is  an  expert  on  erecting 
Lightning  Rods.  Our  slate  inspec- 
tors follow  the  dealer  and  inspect 
work,  then  you  are  absolutely  safe. 
INVESTIGATE  CAREFULLY 
Is  a  difference  in  lightning  rods. 
Shinn  rods  are  best  made,  most  highly 
Improved.  See  your  dealer.  Catalog  tree. 
W  C.  SHINN,     *m  ISItl  St..  LINCOLN  NEBRASKA 


Trojan  Steel  Gate's 
Are  Real  Gates. 


I Made  of  1 6-8  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
^^■^■^^^^^^^  *ind  wear  proof.    Strongest,  best 
look        and  longest  wearing 
Ills  H^Bk.  ":L,e   in  *nc  world. 


r  You 
Ca  n  Get  One  Sold  on  30 
|  _  ■       Days  Trial. 

I  -UlSsIIiSi ::::::::::  f  Guaranteed  by 

'JlHIi'  $IO,00O.Boiid 


Poultry 


You  take  no  chances, 
'  We  ship  the  gates.  We  let 
you  try  them,  test  them, 
compare  them  with  any 
:her  at  any  price.  If  they  are 
not  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

|  Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middleman's  profit.  That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of 
Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  Offer. 
I  Our  prooosition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  introduce. 
Standard  Mfg. Co.,  -4   Main  St., Cedar  Falls, la. 


PATEITS 


That    Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  UNO  SEARCHES  FREi 
Watton  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington,  D  C 


Mm  W,  X*  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Problems  In  Caponizing 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  age 
for  caponizing,  and  is  there  any  way 
to  determine  the  sex  at  five  or  six 
weeks,  aside  from  the  appearance  of 
the  combs? — E.  F.,  Fillmore  Co. 

Cockerels  are  usually  caponized  at 
from  two  to  three  months  of  age. 
About  two  pounds  in  weight  is  the 
favorite  size  for  the  operation, 
although  there  is  nothing  insistent 
on  this  point.  Expert  operators  will 
take  them  all  the  way  from  six  weeks 
to  four  or  five  months  old,  depending 
on  the  breed  and  the  stage  of 
development. 

The  sex  is  usually  readily  deter- 
mined by  the  general  appearance  by 
the  time  a  chick  is  six  weeks  old, 
even  though  the  comb  may  show  little 
or  no  development  at  this  age — as  is 
the  case  with  the  general-purpose  and 
larger  breeds.  The  head  of  the  male 
is  usually  coarser,  and  the  plumage 
looser  and  with  a  different  appear- 
ance. Usually,  too,  the  comb  and 
wattles  are  a  little  heavier  and 
coarser  and  the  birds  have  a  mas- 
culine appearance. 


Hot  Water  vs.  Hot  Air 

A  query  has  come  in  concerning  the 
relative  merits  of  hot  air  and  hot 
water  incubators.  Since  there  are 
very  efficient  hatchers  of  both  types 
I  would  hesitate  to  make  any  positive 
claims  of  superiority  for  either,  but 
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would  refer  the  reader  to  their  vari- 
ous catalogs  for  the  arguments  pro 
and  con. 

Personally  I  prefer  the  hot-water 
heating  system  for  this  reason  if  for 
no  other:  When  the  lamp  acciden- 
tally goes  out  from  one  cause  or 
another,  as  it  will  sometimes  even 
under  the  care  of  a  most  experienced 
operator,  the  hot  water  pipes  hold  the 
heat  well  for  some  time  after  the 
lamp  heat  is  withdrawn,  and  then 
the  reduction  is  gradual,  while  in  the 
hot-air  machine  the  temperature  in 
the  egg  chamber  begins  to  fall  im- 
mediately and  unless  the  trouble  is 
discovered  soon  the  hatch  may  be 
damaged. 

Aside  from  this,  the  same  argu- 
ments that  may  be  applied  to  heating 
systems  for  houses  may  be  applied 
here  with  equal  force.  When  all  Is 
said,  the  fact  remains  that  great 
successes  and  dismal  failures  are 
made  with  both  types  of  machines, 
and  that  other  conditions  affect  the 
hatching  process  more  than  does  the 
kind  of  heat  used. 

When  I  operated  hot-air  and  hot- 
water  machines  in  the  same  room 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  prac- 
tically, the  results  did  not  vary 
greatly,  the  small  difference  being  in 
favor  of  the  hot-water  machines.  But 
for  that  matter  there  was  about  the 
same  variation  in  the  results  from 
two  or  three  hot-water  machines 
operated  in  the  same  room.  I  believe 
that,  as  a  rule,  impure  air  and  in- 
sufficient airing  of  the  eggs  is  respon- 
sible for  poor  hatches  more  often 
than   anything  else. 


Fighting  White  Diarrhoea 

After  reading  of  raising  incubator 
chickens  without  loss  by  bowel 
trouble  by  means  of  navel  anoint- 
ment, I  have  decided  to  give  the  in- 
cubator another  trial.  Please  tell  me 
what  you  consider  the  best  dis- 
infectant for  such  purposes.  And 
has  the  experiment  been  continued 
since  your  first  report? — E.  F.,  Fill- 
more Co. 

Nothing  conclusive  has  been  proved 
regarding  the  disinfection  of  the 
navel  opening.  Several  reported 
trying  it  and  losing  no  chicks  from 
bowel  trouble,  but  perhaps  there 
would  have  been  no  loss  in  those 
particular  instances  anyway.  One 
person  reported  the  first  trial  as  very 
satisfactory  and  was  overjoyed,  be- 
lieving he  had  found  a  remedy.  The 
next  trial  was  less  satisfactory.  In 
a  later  hatch  where  the  incubator  had 
been  disinfected,  the  eggs  dipped  in 
alcohol  and  the  navels  duly  anointed, 
practically  all  the  chicks  died  of 
white  diarrhoea. 

To  my  mind  this  meant  that  the 
vitality  of  those  chicks  had  been  so 
lowered  in  some  way,  either  before 


iminii 


Young  Chicks 


Atthistime.when  millionsand  millions  of  littlechicks, turkeys 
and  ducks  will  be  incubated  into  the  world,  every  availab'e  human 
agency  will  be  employed  to  combat  the  deadly  influences  of  Gapes, 
Cholera,  Indigestion,  Legweariness  and  hundreds  of  other  fatal  poultry 
diseases.   Success  depends  upon  your  ability  to  conquer  these  diseases. 
Dr.  Hess(M.D.,D.V.S.),just  twenty  years  ago,  was  puzzling  overthis  same 
proposition  and  the  prescription  shown  herewith  is  his  solution.  It  represents 
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Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Tan- 
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make  a  perfect  mixture. 
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or  directly  after  hatching,  that  they 
had  no  resistance.  I  have  never  lost 
chickens  from  white  diarrhoea  e*xcept 
when  there  had  heen  some  irregu- 
larity during  incubation  or  the  hatch- 
ing period  to  which  the  lowered 
vitality  could  be  traced,  and  I  am 
firm  in  the  opinion  that  all  the  germs 
that  can  be  marshalled  either  on  the 
eggs  or  in  the  machines  will  fail  to 
find  a  foothold  in  the  digestive  sys- 
tem of  the  perfectly  healthy,  normal 
chick. 

I  do  not  know  your  usual  method, 
but  I  suggest  removing  the  chicks 
from  the  machine  at  least  once  an 
hour,  removing  every  one  that  is  out 
of  the  shell,  whether  dry  or  not.  Put 
them  in  a  warmly  lined  box  or  basket 
and  cover  with  woolen  cloth,  not 
putting  over  twenty-five  together,  and 
keep  them  there  until  fortyTeight 
hours  old.  Use  loosely  woven  cloth 
for  covering  to  insure  plenty  of  air, 
and  do  not  let  them  get  too  warm 
at  any  time,  nor  chilly.  Make  the 
first  drinking  water  pink  with  per- 
manganate of  potash  and  feed  spar- 
ingly the  first  few  days.  If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  machine  was  not 
allowed  to  run  above  105  degrees, 
chicks  should  come  out  strong. 


Making  Hens  Sit 

Is  there  any  way  to  make  hens  sit? 
Before  we  moved  to  this  place  I  had 
all  kinds  of  luck  with  chickens,  but 
after  we  came  here  (five  years  ago) 
my  luck  changed.  Last  year  I  was 
able  to  set  only  ten  hens  all  summer 
long.  This  spring  my  neighbors  have 
each  from  one  to  two  dozen  hens  sit- 
ting while  I  have  only  two.  Botfii 
hens  and  hen  house  are  free  from 
mites  and  lice.  Most  of  my  fowls  are 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  they  are 
healthy  and  lay  fairly  well.  Some 
have  told  me  to  feed  lots  of  green 
onions  or  pepper  to  warm  them  up. 
Is  that  advisable?  How  long  should 
chickens  be  mated  before  the  eggs 
can  be  used  for  hatching?  I  have 
fifteen  of  my  best  hens  and  one 
thoroughbred  rooster  in  a  pen.  Is 
that  a  correct  proportion?  —  Dis- 
couraged, Pawnee  Co. 

If  there  is  any  reliable  method  for 
"making  hens  sit"  I  do  not  know  it; 
for  that  reason  I  long  ago  pinned  my 
faith  to  the  machine  method  of  hatch- 
ing early  chicks  and  find  it  more  sat- 
isfactory than  depending  on  the 
whims  or  the  natural  inclinations  of 
Madam  Biddy;  indeed,  I  have  ceased 
to  depend  on  her  at  all. 
"When  she  will,  she  will,  and  that's 

the  end  on't; 
When  she  won't  she  won't,  and  you 
can  depend  on't." 

That  wasn't  written  with  a  hen  in 
mind,  but  I  can  think  of  nothing 
that  applies  better  to  the  question 
of  making  a  hen  sit. 

Broodiness  is  really  a  fever  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  for  there  is  a  rise 
of  temperature  above  normal  and 
until  that  condition  seizes  her  no 
hen  can  be  induced  to  sit.  Whether 
or  not  certain  foods  induce  the  early 
development  of  that  fever  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  doubt  it.  It  can  do  no 
harm,  however,  to  feed  either  onions 
or  pepper — or  both — and  test  the 
effect. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  try  artificial  hatching,  why  not  buy 
broody  hens  from  those  who  have 
more  than  they  want,  or  exchange 
your  non-sitters  for  them?  A  great 
many  do  this  with  satisfaction.  Most 
hens  of  the  general-purpose  type  can 
readily  be  induced  to  accept  a  change 
of  location,  especially  if  the  change 
is  made  at  night  and  eggs  are  given 
to  reconcile  them  to  it.  Carry  them 
to  the  new  location  in  a  box  in  which 
a  nest  has  been  prepared,  and  seldom 
will  they  leave  it  if  shut  in  through 
the  next  day  and  given  a  few  eggs 
for  encouragement. 

The  yards  should  be  mated  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  to  insure 
fertility;  however,  some  fertile  eggs 
are  often  found  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  mating. 

As  to  the  number  of  hens  in  a  pen, 
much  depends  on  the  vitality  of  the 
male  bird.  In  some  cases  fifteen  is 
none  too  many  and  in  others  not 
more  than  half  the  eggs  will  prove 
fertile.  Usually  a  high  percentage  of 
fertility  will  be  found  where  two  male 
birds  are  used  alternately  in  a  pen 
of  this  number.  Often  the  percentage 
is  just  as  high  where  but  one  is 
used.  Test  the  eggs,  and  if  less  than 
80  per  cent  are  found  to  be  fertile 
remove  some  of  the  hens.  A  dozen 
hens  to  one  male  is  a  popular  num- 
ber. Twenty  to  one  have  been  mated 
with  excellent  results. 
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Hens  for  Brooders 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  the 
Barred  Rock  chickens  and  have  tried 
both  ways  of  hatching  —  with  hens 
and  an  incubator,  but  have  better 
success  with  the  latter.  I  choose  me- 
dium-sized eggs  and  put  the  incu- 
bator where  it  will  not  be  disturbed, 
starting  it  about  a  day  before  the 
eggs  are  put  in,  and  turn  them  from 
the  third  to  eighteenth  day,  inclusive. 
If  they  seem  dry  when  the  hatch  is 
coming  off  I  wring  a  cloth  out  of 
warm  water  and  place  it  on  the  eggs 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

As  I  have  no  brooder  I  always  set 
two  or  more  hens  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  soon  as  the  incubator  hatches 
I  give  all  the  chicks  to  the  hens.  I 
place  the  coops  in  the  shade  and  keep 
the  hens  shut  in  for  about  a  week, 
or  until  all  the  chicks  can  follow  her 
about,  but  let  them  run  in  and  out  at 
will.  At  first  I  give  the  young  chicks 
sand  and  water  until  they  are  about 
three  days  old,  then  feed  hard  boiled 
eggs  and  bread  crumbs,  and  when 
they  are  a  little  older  they  have  mil- 
let seed,  corn  meal,  cracked  wheat 
and  all  the  milk  they  want  to  drink. 
As  soon  as  the  hens  leave  them  I  put 
them  in  a  larger  house  and  use  some 
of  the  coops  for  the  new  crop  of 
oh  i  c  k  s 

MRS.    B.    H.  WILLIAMS. 
Hall  Co. 


Raising  Chicks 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Mother  Na- 
ture is  my  best  incubator.  I  set  six 
hens  at  once,  or  as  many  as  I  can, 
even  if  that  makes  it  necessary  to  let 
one  or  two  sit  for  a  week  or  so  with- 
out eggs.  When  I  have  enough  broody 
hens  to  cover  150  eggs  I  put  fifteen 
under  each  hen.  On  the  eighth  day 
I  test  the  eggs  and  put  all  that  are 
good  under  some  of  the  hens  that 
have  been  sitting  the  longest;  the 
rest  I  set  again  together  with  any 
others  that  by  this  time  may  be 
ready  to  sit.  I  continue  to  re-set  in 
this  way  until  each  hen  has  been  sit- 
ting, three  times,  or  nine  weeks. 

I  keep  these  hens  in  a  room  by 
themselves.  If  you  have  a  two-room 
hen  house  you  can  set  the  wildest 
Leghorn  hen.  Just  have  a  row  of 
nests  on  the  north  side  in  the  south 
room,  and  the  same  in  the  north 
room;  keep  the  south  roof  for  laying 
hens,  and  when  enough  hens  are  sit- 
ting put  china  eggs  in  the  north 
nests.  Then  put  the  broody  hens  on 
their  nests  and  let  them  sit  a  day, 
giving  the  eggs  after  dark.  Don't 
become  angry  if  one  or  two  hens 
jump  out  of  the  nest;  they  will  go  on 
again  in  the  morning. 

Keep  ear  corn  and  oats,  with  fresh 
drinking  water,  right  at  hand  so  they 
can  help  themselves.  Give  a  dust 
bath  once  a  week  and  green  food  if 
possible.  If  Biddy  goes  onto  the 
other  nest  and  lets  her  eggs  get  cold, 
don't  grab  her  by  the  neck  and  throw 
her  against  the  wall.  That  would  be 
cruelty  to  dumb  animals  and  sense- 
less as  well.  Have  a  screen  door  in 
the  partition  between  the  two  rooms 
so  that  you  can  peep  in  once  in  a 
while  to  see  if  the  biddies  are  sitting 
all  right. 

When  the  chicks  hatch,  pick  out 
the  hens  that  say  "Cluck,  cluck"  the 
most  and  grease  them  well  with  lard, 
yet  not  too  much.  Give  them  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  chicks;  if  the  weather 
is  quite  cold,  however,  twenty  will  be 
a  plenty.  I  feed  one  part  of  millet, 
one  part  of  steel-cut  oats,  one  part 
of  wheat  and  one  part  of  cracked  corn 
three  times  a  day  unless  there  are 
plenty  of  weed  seeds  and  bugs,  then 
I  feed  only  in  the  morning. 

I  never  have  sleepy  or  naked 
chicks,  nor  any  trouble  with  white 
diarrhoea,  on  the  place.  Sometimes 
I  lose  two  or  three  chicks  out  of  a 
hundred,  but  then  only  by  accident. 
I  will  tell  your  readers  more  about 
my  hennery  if  it  will  help  any  of 
them.       ANNA  SCHAUERHAMER. 

Colfax  Co. 


Nothing  is  gained  by  allowing  a  hen 
to  run  with  her  brood  after  tney  have 
their  first  coat  of  feathers.  If  she 
does  not  leave  them  of  her  own 
accord,'  take  her  away  from  them 
until  they  have  learned  to  be  content 
without  her. 


If  eggs  are  to  be  kept  for  over  a 
week  for  hatching  it  is  best  to  stand 
them  on  end,  which  keeps  the  yolk 
balanced  and  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  frequent  turning  which 
is  to  prevent  the  yolk  from  settling 
on  one  side. 


By  a  J  ay  hawker 

The  week  which  ended  April  19 
was  for  the  most  part  unseasonably 
warm.  It  was  also  without  rain. 
Grass  is  starting  well,  but  it  is  not 
yet  large  enough  to  furnish  a  full 
feed,  and  we  propose  to  let  our  cattle 
stay  in  the  yard  for  at  least  another 
week.  We  have  feed  enough  left  for 
even  a  longer  time,  and  should  grass 
not  be  good  in  a  week  we  will  keep 
them  on  corn  fodder  and  cow  pea  hay 
until  it  is.  I  believe  that  when  it  is 
possible  it  is  best  to  allow  the  grass 
to  get  a  good  start  before  turning  the 
stock  out.  Considerable  corn  was 
planted  here  this  week,  and  should 
the  weather  remain  warm  next  week 
will  be  one  of  the  big  corn-planting 
weeks  of  the  season.  Wheat  retains 
its  unusually  fine  condition,  and  oats 
is  making  the  ground  look  green. 
The  warm  weather  brought  out  the 
chinch  bugs  and  they  have  been  fly- 
ing in  clouds  for  several  days.  The 
wheat  is  so  large  that  they  will  prob- 
ably not  do  much  damage  in  that,  but 
they  may  injure  the  oats  unless  the 
spring  is  more  rainy  than  it  has 
been  for  the  last  three  years. 

Taking  it  all  around,  I  believe  that 
the  chinch  bugs  do  more  harm  here 
than  any  other  one  pest.  Fear  of 
them  prevents  most  farmers  from 
sowing  the  small  grain  that  they 
otherwise  would,  and  this  results  in 
too  great  an  acreage  of  corn  and 
Kaffir.  For  a  number  of  years  both 
wheat  and  oats  have  done  well  here, 
and  were  it  not  for  fear  of  the  bugs 
going  from  the  grain  into  the  corn 
the  acreage  in  wheat  and  oats  would 
be  more  than  doubled  here.  We 
sowed  no  oats  on  this  farm  this  year 
just  because  of  the  menace  of  the 
chinch  bugs,  but  instead  of  putting 
so  large  an  acreage  into  corn  we  will 
put  the  land  that  would  have  gone 
into  oats  into  cowpeas.  The  latter  is 
a  crop  we  like;  it  can  be  put  in  after 
all  other  crops  are  out  of  the  way; 
it  helps  the  land  instead  of  harming 
it;  and  we  have  found  good  cowpea 
hay,  well  seeded  with  peas,  to  be 
better  than  even  the  best  alfalfa.  The 
peas  make  it  a  very  rich  feed,  and 
where  they  are  well  seeded  the  hay 
should  be  fed  with  care.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  cowpea  seed  is 
nearly  as  rich  as  oil  meal,  pound 
for  pound. 

The  assessor  has  come  and  gone 
and  we  have  again  seen  enacted  the 
annual  farce  of  valuing  land  at  about 
three-fifths  of  what  it  would  bring 
on  the  market  and  of  putting  what 
money  and  mortgages  might  be  found 
on  the  roll  at  full  value.  A  better 
way  of  keeping  money  and  mortgages 
off  the  list  could  not  be  devised.  But 
it  helps  to  make  land  worth  more, 
for  many  who  cannot  cover  up  their 
money  will  invest  it  in  land  rather 
than  give  up  nearly  one-third  of  their 
income  each  year  to  the  tax  roll.  I 
have  before  me  the  list  that  the 
Vermont  assessors  follow — they  call 
them  listers  there — and  find  that  the 
value  of  farm  property  there  does 
not  vary  greatly  from  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  values.  The  average  farm 
horse  was  valued  at  $100,  average 
milch  cows  at  $40,  sheep  $5  each  and 
hogs  6  cents  per  pound.  Bees  were 
valued  at  $3  per  swarm,  hens  and 
ducks  at  40  cents  each,  wool  15  cents 
a  pound,  maple  sugar  8  cents  a  pound, 
loose  hay  $8  per  ton,  baled  hay  $10 
per  ton,  spruce  logs  $11  per  thousand 
feet,  hemlock  and  hard  wood  logs  at 
$8.  All  property,  both  in  Kansas  and 
Vermont,  is  supposed  to  be  assessed 
at  its  full  cash  value. 

We  prefer  to  raise  our  horses 
rather  than  to  buy  them,  helieving  it 
to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  way  in 
the  long  run.  But  even  by  so  doing 
a  work  horse,  by  the  time  he  is 
broken,  costs  considerable.  To  start 
with,  the  service  fee  is  from  $12  to 
$15;  and  then  there  is  his  keep  for 
four  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  use  of  the  mare  during  the 
first  year  of  the  colt's  life.  Some 
may  say  that  a  mare  can  raise  a 
colt  and  do  just  as  much  work  as 
one  without  a  colt,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  it  that  way.  A  mare 
with  a  colt  should  be  favored,  and  it 
pays  in  the  end  to  give  her  an  easy 
time.  Then  there  are  some  who  say 
that  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  colt 


than  a  steer.  It  may  not.  fe  raise 
some  colts,  but  they  are  li&ely  at 
the  age  of  three  years  to  sell  for 
steer  prices  rather  than  the  $150  to 
$200  that  a  good  colt  should  bring. 
In  the  matter  of  pasture  I  am  con- 
vinced that  what  will  keep  one  good 
hearty  draft  colt  will  keep  two  steers 
about  as  well.  Breaking  a  draft  colt 
is  not  a  hard  job,  but  it  takes  time, 
and  much  time  is  lost  in  working 
them  in  on  plow  and  disk  when  with 
older  horses  the  work  could  go  right 
along.  But  we  feel  satisfied  to  raise 
our  horses,  especially  as  we  were 
offered  $250  for  a  four-year-old  this 
spring. 


CARE  AS  FOR  HORSES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  order  to 
secure  best  results  from  an  auto- 
mobile I  would  take  care  of  it  just 
as  I  would  of  a  driving  horse.  After 
coming  in  from  a  run  of  several  miles 
I  would  go  over  the  machine  with  a 
polishing  cloth,  oil  can  and  wrench, 
see  that  the  engine  cooled  properly, 
that  all  dust  was  removed  from  the 
bearings,  and  that  the  tires  were 
wearing  about  uniform.  While  in  the 
shed  I  would  be  sure  that  the  car 
stood  perfectly  level;  then  before 
starting  out  again  I  would  test  the 
batteries  and  examine  all  parts  as 
thoroughly  as  I  did  after  bringing  it  in. 

It  takes  work  to  keep  a  machine 
in  shape  for  speed  and  endurance, 
but  so  does  a  driving  team  need  care 
How  long  would  a  team  last  and 
keep  their  speed  if  their  feet  were 
neglected,  if  they  did  not  receive  the 
proper  feed,  currying  and  rubbing, 
and  if  all  parts  of  the  harness  were 
not  kept  working  smoothly  to  prevent 
irritation?  Just  the  same  with  an 
auto — it  means  something  more  than 
merely  holding  the  steering  wheel 
and'  letting  her  go. 

Everyone  who  has  an  auto  or  in- 
tends to  buy  one  should  have  proper 
knowledge  of  the  car  and  its  mechan- 
ism so  as  to  be  able  to  adjust  all 
working  parts  before  going  out  on 
the  road,  thus  avoiding  Unnecessary 
accidents  and  delays.  Of  course  all 
will  admit  that  automobiles  are  quite 
as  much  necessities  as  luxuries,  and 
they  are  here  to  stay. 

Richardson  Co.       S.  T.  BANKS. 


Richmond  Talk  No.  7 

Ball  bearings  reduce  friction. 
Three-quarter  inch  balls  are  used 
in  the  differential  of  the  RICH- 
MOND rear  axle.    They  are  big. 
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They  are  strong  and  we  think  that 
you  will  agree  that  their  bulk  is 
greater  than  is  used  in  other  cars. 

Price  $1200. 

IdTOTinril  fjluffa. 3orr.a 

WESTERN  DISTRIBUTERS 
WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 
hllSEUIAK  BB0S.  Box  44  Monde.  Ind 


For 
Concret* 


'Lehigh-for  Strength— 35%  Above  Standard" 





Use  Lehigh! 

Build  your  fence  posts  with 
concrete  —  the  logical,  modern 
fence  post  construction  material. 

They  are  weatherproof,  will  last  forever 
and  need  no  repairs.  But  be  sure  to  use  Lehigh 
Cement  for  best  results.  It's  the  cement  the  expert  engi- 
neers and  big  contractors  choose  because  it's  always  above  the 
standard.  Lehigh  is  stronger  and  more  uniform  than  the  accepted 
standard  and  is  considered  the  best  for  all  farm  uae.  Tests  prove  it. 
rT^_rt  Rr\rtlrc  FRFF  Send  at  once  forthese  cement  books.  They^ 
*■  WO  DOOrlS  r  IVC4C4  cover  the  concrete  construction  question  in 
every  detail  and  tell  you  exactly  how  to  use  cement,  how  to  mix  it  and  make 
your  own  moulds  for  fence  posts,  as  well  as  30  other  practical  farm  uses. 
\     Write  na  at  once  for  these  two  books  --  "The  Modern  Farmer"  and  "The  Silo  Book.1 
*j  Every  progressive-  Farmer  should  have  the  information  they  contain.   Just  address: 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  3834  Consumers  Building,  CHICAGO 

LEHICHPORTLaND 


CEMENT 


DOWN  COME  PRICES! 

9950 


et  Me  Ship  You  This  Great  5  H.P. 
a  Ho  way  Gasoline  Engine  for  Only 


This  Offer  Is  Limited ! 


j 
i  i 


aking  THRE 


DOWN  come  mj 
prices!  Write  fori 
offer—a  special  < 
aking  the  greatest,  price-slashing  offe 

ss -  My  wonderful.  5-horae  power  

this  special  tjO-day  limited  offer. only  SyO.601 
here  I  made  only  ONE  before.   I've  got  to  sell  them. 


eng: 


r  /  So'r™o"got*o"tiakVlhepHc«T""l:mdoiniritl  I've  even  cut  way  below  my  former 
f   very  low  prices  for  this  extraortinaxy  offer.  Wnt^mel^  ^  ^  R  fc  ^ 

L  90  Days'  Free  Trial  On  Your  Farm  ^r^TT?  .°or  >£yb"l.?*i0r~ 


test  on  your  own  farm  for  90  days.   Give  it  every 
re  tcBt    Then  if  you  don't  think  it's  the  best  en- 
— ^miM  g,™  you  ever  saw.  send  It  back     I'll  refund  your 
money  and  pay  freight  BOTH  ways.  Ever  hear  of  a  fairer  offer?  Neverl 
tf  CA  T«  dim  Couorl!  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Galloway  Engine 
$50  I  O  3>JUU  iaVefJ!   m  >av(,y„n  $50  to  fciOO  right  at  the  start. 
Remember,  you  buy  direct  from  my  big  factories  and' save  all  miJJI' 
mens' ^prontB.   And  this  special  limited  60-day  offer  saves  you 
more  than  ever.   Don't  forget.  I  guarantee  the  Gallowsy  Engine 
permanently.  I've  got  126.000  satisfied  customers  to  back  thax  up. 

Write  for  My  Special  Offer  and  Big  Engine  Book 

rnrrl  Write  me  at  once.    If  you  write  quick  I'll  send  yon  t 
r  IIHI  extra offer-I'll  tell  you  how  you  may  getone  of  my  en 
gines  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you.    No  canvassing.     No  so 
"iciting.     I'll  send  you  full  psrticulara  FREE  if  you  write  me  TODAY, 
Uf-!l.  i-kiiioLr  II  Now.  don't  delay.  This  offer  is  limlted-g 
Write  IfUICK  !  .  days  only.  Write  me  a  postal  card  or  letter  right  away 
and  I'll  send  you  my  latest  price-slashing  offer,  my  bigengin  - 
co-operative  offer—all  FREE.    Don't  wait.   Write  me  TODi 
Win.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GiXLOWA?  TO.,    «05  Galloway  8t»..  Waterloo.  la. 


LISTEN!  Before  I  started 
to  make  engines  you  paid 
J250  to  $300  for  an  engine 
nowhere  near  as  good.  To- 
day I've  gotall  middlemen 
on  the  run. 
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OU  will  not  sink  and  mire  in  soft  soil  with  a 
Hart-Parr  Small  Tractor  and  "Self-Lift"  Plow. 
The  tractor  is  built  mostly  of  Steel,  thus  insur- 
ng  greatest  strength,  yet  lightest  weight,  with  no  dead  weight 

to  drag  around  and  waste 
power.  The  Hart-Parr  "Self- 
Lift"  easily  weighs  one-third 
less  than  any  other.  In  com- 
bination, they  form  a  strictly 
One-Man  Outfit,  built  strong 
to  stand  up  under  heavy  plow- 
ing but  so  light  it  stays  on  top 
of  the  ground.  The  wonderful 
wave  form  driver  lugs  also 
prevent  miring  and  do  not 
injuriously  pack  the  soil. 

No  Horses  to  Clean  or  Feed 

The  tractor  will  easily  replace  12  sturdy  horses,  and  do  all  your  work 
better  and  cheaper.  It  has  two  speeds,  is  throttle  governed,  uses  cheapest 
kerosene  at  all  loads,  and  is  oil  cooled.  For  every  kind  of  farm  work — 
plowing,  discing,  seeding,  harrowing,  harvesting,  threshing,  hauling,  shelling 
corn,  husking,  grinding  feed  and  countless  other  jobs,  it  furnishes  the  handiest 
power  imaginable.  The  price  is  within  reach  of  every  farmer  of  modest  means. 

A  "Self-Lift"  That  Beats  Them  All 

Here  are  some  special  features  found  only  in  the  Hart-Parr  "Self-Lift" 
Plow:  Strongest  construction  with  one-third  less  parts  and  one-third  less 
weight  than  other  plows.  Large  clearance — no  chance  for  bottoms  to  clog. 
No  gears  to  clog  or  break.  Three  point  support  over  entire  frame.  Furrow 
wheel  that  keeps  plows  in  the  furrows,  even  though  engine  swings  a  foot  or 
more  to  either  side.  Special  spring  beam  coupler  enables  plows  to  skid 
around  obstructions  and  return  at  once  to  line  of  draft.  Hand  and  "Self-Lift" 
attachments,  each  independent  of  the  other  Any  individual  bottom  can  be 
raised  while  plow  is  moving,  without  disturbing  the  adjustment  of  rest  of  plow. 


Write  for  Literature  and  Terms 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  small,  light  weight 
outfit  at  a  price  within  your  reach,  write  today 
for  circulars  describing  the  Hart-Parr 
Light  Tractor  and  Hart-Parr  "Self-Lift," 
and  get  our  attractive  terms. 

Hart-Parr  Company 
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208  Lawler  St. 


CHARLES  CITY,  IOWA 


'/J 


5s  99  84%  PURE  . 

■'VkMEjycATJ  V 


AAarmco/  . 


No-Matter 
Where  You  Live 


I 


F  your  home  is  on  a  good  road  you  are  interested 
in  keeping  the  road  good;  if  you  live  on  a  bad 
road  you  are  interested  in  making  the  road  better. 
In  either  case,  you  are  sure  to  be  interested  in 

The  Highway  Magazine 

This  little  monthly  devoted  to  the  "Good  Roads  Movement "  is 
now  read  regularly  by  more  than  50  thousand  taxpayers,  road  officials 
and  engineers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Regular  subscription 
price  five  cents  a  copy  or  fifty  cents  a  year.  If  you  send  us  the  name  of 
the  road  supervisor  we  will  send  it  to  you  regularly  for  a  year  FREE. 

The  Highway  Magazine  advocates  the  use  of  only  the  best  of  road 
materials  and  endorses 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 


Guaranteed 


CULVERTS 


99.84%  Pure 


which  are  pure  iron  and  free  from  the  rust  producing  ingredients  that 
cause  steel  culverts  to  deteriorate  so  rapidly  even  though  they  may  be 
galvanized.  American  Ingot  Iron  Culverts  are  used  by  the  United 
States  Government,  by  every  important  railroad  in  the  United  States 
and  by  County  Coinmissoners  everywhere.  Send  in  your  name  today. 
Address 

Publisher  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 


535  Walnut  Street 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


CONRAD-STANFORD  CO. 

HELENA,  MONTANA 
OWNERS   AND    DEALERS  IN 
MONTANA,     OREGON     AND  CANADIAN 

LANDS 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


FINE  BLUE  SERGE  SUITS  $15.00 

MADE   TO  YOUR  MEASURE 
Send  for  Measurement   Card  and  Samples 

MIDWEST  TAILORS 
1140   O   STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


K  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  In  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvIe,  Publisher. 


Question*  answered  free  through  paper  by 
prominent  attorney.  Direct  reply  SI.OO. 


Fixtures  Sell  With  Farm 

Does  fencing  placed  upon  a  farm 
by  a  tenant  become  a  fixture  of  said 
farm  if  sale  is  made  without  reserva- 
tion of  the  fence,  providing  the  fence 
was  placed  there  by  the  tenant  with- 
out consent  of  the  land-owner?  Also, 
is  a  hay-fork  in  mow  or  rope  attached 
to  fork  fixtures  a  part  of  the  farm,  or 
enn  they  be  removed? — U.  A.,  Burt 
Co. 

Fences  are  a  part  of  the  real  estate; 
a  hay-fork,  if  permanently  attached 
to  the  barn,  is  also  a  part  of  the  real 
estate.  — — — 

Recovering  Borrowed  Property 

Last  fall  A  borrowed  a  load  of 
shelled  corn  from  B,  agreeing  to  re- 
turn its  equivalent  when  he  shelled 
his'  corn.  It  is  now  two  months  since 
A  shelled  corn,  and  he  has  not  re- 
turned the  load,  though  B  has  several 
times  asked  him  to  do  so  and  stated 
that  he  needed  It  for  feed.  Each 
time  A  agreed  to  deliver  it  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  but  has  failed  to  do  so. 
Can  B  compel  A  to  return  a  load  of 
corn?— M.  S.,  Saline  Co. 

If  A  does  not  return  the  corn,  B's 
remedy  is  to  sue  him  for  its  value. 
There  is  no  way  whereby  B  could 
compel  A  to  return  a  load  of  corn. 


Division  of  Wife's  Estate 

If  a  widow  who  has  money  in  the 
bank  in  her  own  name  marries  a 
man  who  owns  real  estate,  and  the 
wife  dies  first,  who  is  entiled  to  the 
money  she  had  in  the  bank — her 
second  husband,  or  her  child  by  the 
first  marriage?  Is  the  child  entitled 
to  all  the  money  the  mother  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  of  marriage? — C.  F. 
C,  Douglas  Co. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  sur- 
viving husband  or  wife  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  wearing  apparel,  orna- 
ments, household  furniture,  exemp- 
tions and  other  property,  to  the  value 
of  $200.  The  remainder  of  the  estate 
in  this  case  would  be  divided  equally 
between  the  surviving  husband  and 
child.  The  child  of  the  deceased, 
however,  shall  have  such  reasonable 
allowance  out  of  the  personal  estate 
of  the  deceased  as  the  county  court 
shall  judge  necessary  for  his  mainte- 
nance during  the  progress  of  the 
settlement  of  the  estate  for  a  period 
not  longer  than  one  year  after  grant- 
ing letters  of  administration,  unless 
the  child  is  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  in  which  event  an  allowance 
shall  be  made  for  the  necessary 
maintenance  of  such  child  until  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

It  looks  right  now  as  though  we 
would  have  to  submit  to  another  good 
soaking.  It  is  not  exactly  to  my 
liking,  because  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  fellows  who  is  a  little  behind 
with  the  seeding.  I  will  hope  that  it 
is  for  the  best,  however,  and  take  it 
in  the  proper  spirit. 

If  the  good  weather  lasts  long 
enough,  however,  most  of  the  small 
grain  in  this  section  will  be  seeded 
by  the  25th.  A  good  many  are 
through  already,  and  that  which  was 
seeded  early  on  sandy  land  has  been 
up  for  some  time.  In  a  wet  season 
the  sand  farmers  have  6omewhat  the 
advantage  of  us,  because  they  can 
work  their  ground  almost  any  old  time. 

The  All-wise  Creator  saw  to  it,' 
however,  that  no  one  person  or  thing 
should  be  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
is  good,  and  therefore  the  sandy 
farm  has  its  disadvantages  as  well 
as  its  advantages.  For  instance,  the 
last  few  days  have  been  unusually 
windy,  and  from  the  smoky  appear- 
ance of  the  sky  one  would  think  that 
there  could  not  be  enough  soil  left 
to  properly  protect  the  roots  of  the 
grain.  So  it  is  possible  that  they 
have  lost  all  the  advantage  they  had 
gained.  — 

This  is  the  first  time  in  a  good 
many  years  that  I  did  not  use  the 
press  drill,  but  the  soil  was  so  wet 
and  the  time  for  corn  planting  and 
seeding  so  close  together  that  I  fol- 
lowed suit  and  did  as  my  neighbors 
did — seeded  and  double  disked  it  in. 
There  were  only  a  very  few  drills 
used  this  year. 

One  of  the  problems    that  most 


Richmond  Talk  No.  8 

The  drive  shaft  of  the  RICH- 
MOND is  1  1-2  inch  in  diameter. 
Compare  a  silver  dollar  with  the 
size  of  the  shaft.    Measure  a  silver 


dollar  and  see  exactly  how  big  it 
is.  You  will  have  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  RICHMOND  drive 
shaft  thereafter. 

Price  $1200. 

ICTouncil  <Bluftg.3Jonia.r 

.WESTERN  DISTRIBUTERS 

WRITE  TOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


Put  It  In  Your 
— Pocket- 

What  ?  The  money  which  "the 
wasted  grain  in  your  straw  pile  is 
worth. 

How?  By  hiring  a  Thresher  which 
beats  out  all  the  grain  just  as  you 
would  do  if  you  were  separating  by 
hand  with  a  pitchfork. 

There  is  only  one  such  machine.  All 
others  expect  the  grain  to  drop  out. 

The  Red  River  Special  beats  it  out.  It 
saves  all  the  grain,  because  it  has  the  only 
true  and  correct  method  o£  beating  out  the 
grain. 

The  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the 
Gun,"  the  patented  Grate  and  Check  Plate 
and  the  uplifting  Shakers  don't  let  any 
escape. 

You  worked  hard  to  plant  and  harvest  the 
crop.   Don't  let  it  be  wasted. 

Hire  the  Red  River  Special  and  put  all  the 
money  in  your  pocket  and  none  in  the  straw 
pile. 

Emil  Steinke,  Trenton,  Neb.,  farmer; 
says:  "It  has  all  other  makes  of  machines 
beat  a  mile." 

Hire  the  Red  River  Special  and  aave  your 
thresh  bill. 

Don't  pay  double  toll. 

It  is  the  only  machine  that  beats  out  the 
grain.   Write  for  proof. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

Builders  of 
Threshers,  Engines  end  Oil-Gas  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Run  Your  Binder  with  a 

Cushman  Engine 

Only  two  horses  required — smooth,  even 
running — no  failures  to  bind— 
work  goes  right 
along. 


Horses  Simply  Draw  Machine 

The  engine  does  all  the  work  of  operating.  4  h.p. 
Weight  under  200  lbs.  Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  easily. 
Automatic  throttle  governor  measures  out  fuel 
according  to  work.   The  original  binder  engine 
and  more  in  use  than  all  others  combined.  Detach 
and  use  for  all-purpose  farm  power  Easy  to  handle, 
fits  in  anywhere.   We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h  p. 
engines  with  same  high  efficiency  —  engines  for 
all  heavy  duty.   Write  for  free  catalogue. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS. 
2036  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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KRES0DIPN?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


All  the 

and  get  longer,  better  wool  that 
will  bring  the  highest  price 

You  can  easily  net  from  1  Sc  to 
20c  more  on  every  sheep  you 
shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9 
Machine.  Don't  labor  with  hand 
shears.  In  the  old.  hard,  sweaty 
way.    Don't  have  aching, 
swollen  wrists.  Don't  scar 
and  disfigure  your  sheep 
with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the 
wool  with  second  outs.  Take  off  the 
fleece  smoothly  and  quickly  In  one 
unbroken  blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  bZI, 
Shearing  Machine 

It's  the  most  perfect  hand  operated 
shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
ball  bearings  In  every  part  where 
friction  or  wear  occurs.  PRICE 
Has  a  ball  bearing  shear-  a 
Ing  head  of  the  latest  lm-  A 
proved  Stewart  pattern. 
Complete,  Including  four 
combs  and  four  cutters  of 
the  celebrated  Stewart  qual 
lty.   Get  one  from  your  sealer,  or 
send  12.00 and  we  wlllshlpC.O.D 
for  balance.    Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Catalog  of  Sheep  Shearing  and 
HorseCllpplng  Machines  FREE. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO 
196  Ontario  St. 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


ool 


?284Z2<>Profit 

In  70  Days  on  Ensilage 
Fed  from  Champion  Silos 


This  remarkable  record  made  by  C.  L.  Hurd,  Wain- 
wright,  Okla.,  shows  the  possibilities  of  ensilage 
leeding.  It  proves  that  the  Champion  Silo  Is  best  in 
material,  construction,  improvements  and  a  real 
profit  maker  worth  investigating. 


Get  Complete  Facts  of  This  and 
Other  Wonderful  Champion 
Silo  Profits  Free  Write. 


These  stories  bound  In  portfolios  are 
free  with  catalog  to  silo  prospects. 
They  are  Interesting  and  instructive- 
They  show  how  others  do  it,  how  you 
should  do  it,  why  it  is  safest  and  best 
to  get  a  Champion  Silo  with  solid 
ste^l  interlocking  door  frame  with 
malleable  lugs  .combination  latch  and 
ladder,  steel  anchors,  etc. 
Get  full  particulars  free  today.  Learn 
how  to  make  silo  profits  line  this. 
Address 

WESTERN  SILO  CO.. 
145  Utb  Street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


GOPHERS 


I    MAKE    TRAPS  FOR 
I  catching    Pocket  Gophers. 

 '  Write   for   FREE  Booklet. 

A.  F.  RENKEN     Bor   5     KRAMER.  NEB, 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  In  them.— S.  R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


farmers  will  be  called  upon  to  solve 
in  the  near  future  is  how  to  get  their 
cattle  on  pasture  with  the  least  pos- 
sible shrinkage.  I  know  a  few 
farmers  who  will  have  no  trouble  of 
this  kind,  because  their  cattle  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  shrink  more.  These 
farmers  are  working  on  the  same 
theory,  no  doubt,  that  the  Irishman 
did  with  his  horse.  He  fed  his  horse 
a  little  less  each  day  until  he  had 
reached  the  point  when  the  horse 
required  no  more  feed,  and  "then  be 
jabers  he  laid  down  and  died." 

There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best  way 
to  make  the  change  from  hay  to 
grass.  In  any  event  the  change 
should  be  gradual.  This  can  be  done 
in  several  ways — first,  by  allowing 
them  to  run  on  the  pasture  from  the 
start;  second,  by  allowing  the  grass 
to  get  a  good  start  and  then  turning 
the  cattle  on  for  a  short  period  each 
day,  gradually  increasing  the  time 
as  they  become  accustomed  to  the 
change.  Each  of  these  methods  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  so 
after  all  it  is  a  problem  that  each 
farmer,  after  studying  his  own  con- 
ditions and  convenience,  must  decide 
for  himself. 

As  I  said  before,  the  change  from 
hay  to  grass  must  be  made  very 
gradually.  If  the  grass  is  allowed 
to  grow  until  it  makes  a  good  bite 
and  the  cattle  are  turned  on  at  once 
they  will  inevitably  become  afflicted 
with  an  exaggerated  case  of  the 
scours  that  will  put  them  back  for 
several  weeks  or  perhaps  a  month. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  be 
turned  on  for  a  short  time  each  day, 
gradually  increasing  the  time  until 
they  remain  on  the  pasture  perma- 
nently; but  the  difficulty  is  that  after 
cattle  have  been  turned  on  grass, 
even  for  an  hour,  they  lose  their 
appetite  for  all  but  the  very  best 
hay,  and  stand  in  the  yard  pining 
for  another  turn  at  the  grass. 

Another  feature  of  this  method  of 
handling  cattle  that  would  not  appeal 
to  many  farmers  is  the  extra  labor 
involved  Unless  one  has  plenty  of 
time  and  the  assistance  of  a  good 
dog,  I  predict  that  this  plan  will  not 
find  great  favor  with  the  average 
farmer.  Personally,  I  prefer  to  allow 
the  cattle  to  run  on  the  pasture  early 
in  the  spring.  I  save  enough  first- 
quality  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  to  feed 
them  until  they  can  hold  their  own 
on  grass  alone.  In  this  way  the 
change  is  made  so  gradually  that  it 
is  not  in  the  least  deleterious  and 
they  will  continue  to  eat  hay  until 
the  grass  satisfies  their  wants.  There 
are  several  objections  that  might  be 
advanced  against  this  method,  how- 
ever. In  the  early  spring  most  pas- 
tures are  .more  or  less  soft,  and  may 
be  damaged  by  much  tramping  if  too 
soft.  Then  again,  if  the  pasture  is 
grazed  from  the  start  the  grass  has 
no  chance  to  grow.  This  objection, 
however,  I  think  is  tenable  only  when 
the  pasture  is  overstocked.  If  the 
pasture  is  not  overstocked  and  a 
first-quality  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is 
fed  until  there  is  enough  grass  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  cattle,  there 
can  be  no  objection  on  that  score. 


SAVES  HORSES,  TIME,  DOLLARS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  operating 
an  automobile  I  use  only  the  best  oils 
and  see  to  it  that  all  bolts,  burrs  and 
adjustments  are  tight  and  kept  tight. 
I  do  not  drive  faster  than  twenty 
miles  an  hour. 

As  to  troubles — I  have  none,  prac- 
tically. I  keep  the  tires  pumped  to 
a  pressure  of  seventy  pounds  and 
use  tire  dough  for  punctures.  My 
only  difficulty  with  the  engine  lies 
in  carbon  deposits;  when  they  occur 
I  use  some  good  carbon  remover. 
When  on  the  road  I  advance  the 
spark  and  throttle  the  engine  down 
to  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

As  to  the  uses  for  a  car  on  the 
farm,  we  find  that  it  saves  time  in 
making  trips,  saves  horses,  and  in  an 
emergency  saves  dollars.  And  last 
but  not  least  it  gives  pleasure  to  my 
family  in  the  hot  summer  evenings 
when  we  go  out  for  a  spin  after  six- 
thirty.  F.  M.  DAHL. 

Dodge  Co. 


Nebraska  soils  seem  to  "blow" 
worse  than  they  used  to  years  ago. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  this  and  the  fact  that  on  the 
average  they  contain  a  great  deal  less 
organic  matter  than  they  did  then. 


0ntB*r^l 


(Veterinary) 


UERE  is  as  fair,  square  and  li- 
beral a  guarantee  as  has  ever 
been  put   back  of   a  veterinary 
remedy. 

"Try  Webster's  Absorbent  Lini- 
ment for  any  growth,  swelling, 
sprain,  wound  or  lameness  of  any 
kind,  no  matter  what  it  is,  Jid  if 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results,  take  the  empt  y  bottle  back 
to  your  druggist  and  get  your 
money  back." 

$1.00  For  Large  Bottle 

Write  for  pamphlet  telling  how 
to  treat  different  ailments  of  horses. 
Webster  Chemical  Company,  Dept. 
403  St,  Paul,  Minn. 

Buy  It  of  Your  Druggist 


WOLF  Rrnc    perch eron  and 

a»rw».     ROYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  &  Breeder* 
ALBION,   Boone  County,  NEBRASKA 


HORSES 


BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  Im- 
ported horse.     Address — 

J.  M.  GATES  FT.  CROOK.  NEB. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  ££• 


Blf  Money 


How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  8.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W,    B.   Carpenter.   Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bid*.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


T.  C.  CALLAHAN — Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell.  Douglas  3770;  Auto  B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  adver- 
tisers. 1  know  them  to  be  reliable.  They 
will  give  you  a  "square  deal". — S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie. Publisher. 


Hog  Cholera 

W.  H.  EMBRY  will  go  one  hundred  miles 
to  demonstrate  and  vaccinate  hogs,  for 
cost  of  serum  only.  MILLER'S  HOTEL, 
SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEB.    Phone  South  1073. 

Interstate  Vaccine  Co. 

OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

 Call  or  Write.  

^^^LSTEm-I^ESIANS^ 

Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  A  few  choice  females  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central  City,  Neb. 

Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  lllus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-FrleslanAsso.  Bx  134,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six  bulls,  8  to  16  months  old,  and  ten 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

G.   G.   CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 

One  of  the  Oldest  Established  Hereford 
 Herds    In  Nebraska.  

 RE^OLLS  

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice     animals    of    either     sex    for  sale. 
Quality     the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     Address  or  visit — 
W.  F.  SCHWAB      CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulla  from  10  months  to  two  years  old 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.   This  represents  surplus  salable  Btock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS   ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


Shorthorn  Herd  for  Sale 

For  the  next  30  days  I  will  offer  at  private  sale  my  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns,  consisting 
of  31  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  the  Scotch  herd  bull,  Havendale;  9  yearling  heifers,  i 
bulls  and  the  herd  bull  Havendale.  Also  herd  books  and  share  of  stock  In  American 
Shorthorn  Association  if  cattle  are  sold.  Write 

W.  J.  BATHER  ORD.  NEBRASKA 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of   Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN   E.  WILSON       BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  Few  Cows. 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRAD  SHAW,  NEB. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


70  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

SEVENTY   CHOICE   DUROC   BRED  SOWS 

FOR   PRIVATE  SALE. 
E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 


Duroc  Fall  Male  Pigs 

Fall  boars  sired  by  a  grandson  of  ECHO 
TOP.     They   are   good.     Price  $25. 
GEORGE  SOU. MAI.       LEXINGTON,  NEB. 


Do  You 

Need  a 


Duroc  Fall  Boar? 

-Some  choice  ones  for  sale  at  Happy  Hollow 

Stock   Farm.     Write    or  call. 

JOHN    HAMMER         GREENWOOD,  NEB. 


DUROC  SOWS  BRED  FOR  LATE  FARROW 

Have  twenty  head  of  spring  and  fall  gilts 
bred    for    May    and    June    farrow    that  1 
will    sell    reasonable.      They    weigh  from 
226   to  400  pounds.     Address — 
A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON.  NEB. 

Duroc  Fall  Gilts 

6  choice  September  gilts  for  sale  at  $25  each, 
open,  or  $30  bred.  Extra  good.  Address: 
WILLIAM    SEYERNS  TAMORA.  NEB. 


If  what  you  want  Is  not  advertised  In  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  f<" 
early  farrow  with  prize  winning  sires.    For  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  In  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT.  NEBRASKA 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  carefully 
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Studies  in  Animal  Breeding 

By  ELLIS  BALL,  University  of  Nebraska 
CAUSES  OF  VARIATION 


Get  This  Big  Help  ! 


Don't  do  all  the  work  yourself.  Har- 
ness your  farm  to  a  team  of  French  Dry 
Batteries. 

For  a  few  cents  you  can  save  hours  of 
time,  miles  of  steps  and  a  pile  of  dollars. 
The  convenience  and  luxury  of  elec- 
tricity is  at  your  hand  ready  for  instant 
use  all  the  time,  summer  or  winter,  rain 
or  shine. 

Just  the  pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist 
of  the  wrist  and  presto!  the  gasoline  and 
automobile  engine  is  started;  both  party 
and  exchange  lines  of  the  telephone  are 
working;  gates  and  doors  are  opened; 
call  bells  are  rung,  and  scores  of  other 
duties  are  performed  by  the  aid  of 


The  marvelous  French  Dry  Battery  delivers 
a  strong:  current  of  electricity  for  a  long  period. 
They  are  scientifically  constructed  packages  of 
electricity.  Poor  quality  batteries  give  a  weak 
current  for  &  short  time. 

Don't  Take  Imitations 

French  Dry  Batteries  are  imitated  the  country 
over.  Most  batteries  look  alike,  but  in  service 
and  satisfaction  there's  a  vast  difference.  So  be 
careful.  Insist  on  genuine  French  Dry  Batteries. 
If  you  want  to  learn  of  all  the  ways  French  Dry 
Batteries  can  help  you  do  your  farm  work,  send 
your  name  and  address  at  once.  It  brings  all 
the  facts. 


FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 

4  Nathan  Street,  MADISON,  WIS.  m 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in  them. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Use  and  Care  of  Farm  Automobiles 

(Continued  from  Page  544) 

If  the  makers  of  automobiles  would 
take  twenty  miles  out  of  the  speed 
of  their  cars  and  add  correspondingly 
to  the  power,  we  would  have  fewer 
accidents  and  less  engine  and  tire 
trouble,  as  well  as  less  wear  on  the 
road.  Up  to  twenty  miles  an  hour  a 
car  raises  little  dust,  but  the  faster 
it  goes  the  stronger  the  suction  be- 
comes; and  as  has  been  said  in  a 
late  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  track 
will  be  lower  than  the  roadside, 
owing  to  the  fast  driving  of  autos 
and  the  high  winds. 

Affords  Deal  of  Pleasure 

I  live  six  miles  from  town  and  have 
used  the  car  for  a  great  many  busi- 
ness as  well  as  pleasure  trips.  I 
deliver  cream  at  Fairbury  three  times 
a  week,  and  often  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  make  a  quick  trip  for  repairs 
for  farm  machinery.  Several  times  in 
case  of  accident  our  car  has  made  it 
possible  to  have  the  best  of  medical 
attention  at  once.  One  day  last  fall 
at  about  10  a.  m.  I  received  word  that 
threshers  would  be  at  my  place  before 
noon.  I  have  no  'phone,  but  I  took 
the  car  out  and  in  thirty- fi\e  minutes 
had  my  help  notified,  and  they  were 
here  and  at  work  on  time. 

Without  an  auto  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
trips  we  do,  and  our  tired  work- 
horses can  run  in  the  pastures  while 
we  are  on  the  road  with  the  car.  All 
summer  long,  after  the  evening 
chores  are  finished,  we  go  to  town 
to  the  band  concerts  or  to  any  enter- 
tainment we  care  to  attend. 

Jefferson  Co.        G.  B.  CLARY. 


QUICK  MARKETING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have 
owned  an  automobile  for  three  years 
and  have  not  had  much  trouble  with 
it;  in  fact,  it  has  never  been  in  a 
garage  for  overhauling,  although  the 
speedometer  shows  that  it  has  trav- 
eled over  12,000  miles.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  sound  of  the  car, 
and  when  it  does  not  have  the  right 
hum  I  know  that  something  is  wrong 
and  never  fail  to  find  it.  Only  a 
little  time  is  required  to  put  it  in 
shape  again,  for  the  old  saying  that 
"a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine"  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  care  of  a  car. 

I  ran  a  hose  from  the  carburetor 
to  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  found  that 
this  not  only  saves  gas  but  the  car 
runs  much  better  in  cold  weather. 
My  auto  weighs  about  2,400  pounds. 
I  use  32x3%  front  tires  and  33x4  rear 
tires.  I  have  had  the  best  success 
by  using  a  fifty-pound  pressure  in 
the  front  and  sixty  pounds  in  the 
rear  tires.  Until  I  came  down  to 
this  pressure  I  had  lots  of  tire 
troubles. 

I  buy  oil  by  the  barrel  lot  and  get 
the  same  grade  for  40  cents  per  gallon 
that  I  used  to  buy  for  60  or  75  cents. 
This  is  a  great  saving.  I  also  have 
an  underground  gasoline  tank  with 
capacity  of  115  gallons  and  therefore 
buy  it  at  the  wholesale  price. 

We  use  the  car  in  carrying  eggs, 
butter,  chickens  and  cream  to  market 
— and  once  in  a  while  a  hog  or  a 
calf.  We  live  nine  miles  from  town, 
which  is  less  than  half  an  hour's 
drive.  We  attend  the  chautauquas, 
lecture  courses,  church,  entertain- 
ments, and  the  like,  thereby  making 
life  on  the  farm  more  enjoyable.  And 
if  anybody  is  entitled  to  a  little 
pleasure,  the  farmer  surely  is. 

GEORGE  E.  WENDELL. 

Kearney  Co. 


In  the  last  article  the  fact  of  varia- 
tion was  emphasized.  With  such  a  fact 
made  apparent  we  now  turn  to  a  study 
of  the  causes  of  variation;  for  if  we 
can  learn  something  about  the  cause 
of  any  effect,  we  shall  probably  be 
able  to  control  the  effect — to  some  de- 
gree, at  least.  In  other  words,  we 
shall  be  able  to  co-operate  with  the 
forces  causing  variation  so  as  to  con- 
trol them  more  or  less  or  else  turn 
them  in  a  direction  that  is  fairly  sat- 
isfactory to  us. 

Causes  of  variation  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  groups,  namely,  in- 
ternal and  external  influences.  Prob- 
ably a  good  many  causes  of  varia- 
tion are  naturally  resident  within  the 
individual,  but  the  chief  cause,  and 
the  one  to  which  I  wish  to  call  espe- 
cial attention  at  this  time,  is  the  in- 
troduction of  different  sources  of 
hereditary  material  into  the  forming 
matter  of  the  new  animal. 

Force  of  Pure  Breeding. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  these  studies,  animal  life  has 
its  origin  at  the  time  of  the  union 
of  the  two  parent  cells.  Now  each 
cell  carries  hereditary  material,  capa- 
bilities, potentialities;  but  there  are 
two  of  these  cells  coming  from  dif- 
ferent sources  and  carrying  material 
from  different  life  streams.  The  join- 
ing of  the  two  makes  the  new  stream; 
and,  manifestly,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  new  to  be  like  either  of  the  parent 
streams  unless  the  parent  streams  are 
identical.  Since  two  animals  are  never 
identically  alike  in  every  respect,  it 
is  argued  that  the  hereditary  mater- 
ial which  each  parent  contributes  to 
its  offspring  can  never  be  exactly 
identical. 

Therefore  we  find,  in  the  young, 
something  different  from  either  par- 
ent. The  more  nearly  alike  aie  the 
parents,  "other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  nearly  should  the  offspring  re- 
semble both  parents.  This  suggests, 
then,  the  importance  of  having  both 
parents  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 
By  alike,  I  mean  not  merely  alike  in 
external  appearance,  but  made  up 
constitutionally  of  essentially  the 
same  kind  of  hereditary  potentiali- 
ties. Of  course  such  facts  and  knowl- 
edge are  ascertainable  only  by  trac- 
ing the  sources  from  which  the  par- 
ents' have  come. 

Right  at  this  point  I  may  suggest 
briefly  the  reason  why  the  pure-bred 
sire  has,  on  the  average,  greater  pre- 
potency than  the  grade  or  scrub  in- 
dividual with  which  he  is  mated.  He 
is  a  better  individual,  not  only  in  ap- 
pearance, but  in  essential  constitu- 
tion. Into  him  have  been  poured  for 
generations  hereditary  potentialities 
of  a  selected  and  desirable  kind,  and 
such  possibilities  are  the  preponder- 
ant part  of  his  whole  being.  The  in- 
ferior individual  with  which  he  is 
mated  has  so  many  sorts  of  heredi- 
tary material  in  her  make-up  that 
none  is  able  to  mass  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  assert  its  characters  over 
and  above  those  coming  from  the 
male.  It  seems  to  be  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  mass  or  amount  predominating 
over  a  smaller  amount.  Variation  is 
found  in  greater  degree  as  the  result 
of  using  a  pure  sire  on  inferior  fe- 
males, because  of  the  large  variation 
in  hereditary  capacity  of  the  different 
females. 

Variation  In  the  CelL 

Another  internal  factor  causing 
variation  is  this:  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  egg  cell  in  the  female 
body,  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  (which 
is  evidently  the  portion  that  contains 
the  hereditary  material)  so  develops 
that  it  has  not  the  full  amount  of 
nuclear  material  that  it  would  have 
if  developed  as  cells  ordinarily  do. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  here 
how  this  occurs,  except  to  say  that 
by  a  process  of  development  which 
is  different  from  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  any  other  cells  in  the 
body,  the  egg  nucleus  loses  a  part 
of  its  material.  Evidently  (or  seem- 
ingly, at  least)  it  is  the  function  of 
the  male  cell  to  restore  to  the  egg 
cell  sufficient  nuclear  material  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  normal  quantity. 
The  male  cell  in  its  development  has 
also  become  reduced  in  hereditary 
matter,  so  that  the  joining  of  the  two 
makes  a  fertilized  cell  of  exactly  the 
same  amount  as  other  cells  in  the 
body. 

Now  this  loss  of  hereditary  mater- 


ial in  the  development  of  both  kinds 
of  parent  cells  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  loss  of  more  or  less  character- 
determining  factors,  though  it  seems 
that  not  enough  is  ever  lost  to  re- 
move a  character  entirely.  But  some 
characters  are  evidently  so  much 
weakened  in  both  the  male  and  fe- 
male cell  that  they  are  expressed  only 
feebly,  and  so  we  have  variation.  A 
consideration  of  the  facts  here  set 
forth  readily  shows  why  it  is  a  prac- 
tical impossibility  to  secure  two  ani- 
mals alike,  even  though  born  of  the 
same  parents. 

Effect  of  Environment 

Hereditary  potentialities  are  not 
the  only  factors,  however,  in  causing 
variation.  Organisms  of  all  kinds, 
whether  plant  or  animal,  are  to  a 
very  large  degree  dependent  upon  the 
influence  of  surrounding  conditions 
for  their  development.  All  environ- 
ment contributes  to  the  degree  of  de- 
velopment of  life.  If  the  environ- 
ment be  favorable,  the  individual 
thrives;  if  the  environment  be  ad- 
verse, the  organism  succeeds  with 
difficulty  if  at  all.  It  matters  not 
how- good  the  starting  point  may  be. 

Not  even  the  finest,  purest  and 
best-developed  seed  can  develop  a 
fine  plant  and  mature  seed  like  itself 
if  planted  in  poor  soil  or  in  a  climate 
that  is  either  too  cold  or  too  warm. 
Neither  can  a  good  animal  be  pro- 
duced from  the  richest  and  purest  of 
royal  blood  unless  it  has  reasonable 
conditions  under  which  to  develop. 
In  one  of  the  early  articles  of  this 
series  I  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
good  seed,  and  the  impossibility  of 
securing  a  first-class  product  without 
a  first-class  beginning.  Here  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  good  seed  a  chance,  whether  it  be 
of  plant  or  animal,  because  it  cannot 
thrive  unless  it  has  the  opportunity. 
And  since  the  environment  which  men 
and  nature  provide  is  very  variable, 
a  corresponding  variation  takes  place 
in  the  animals. 

The  importance  of  observing  the 
readiness  with  which  young  and 
growing  animals  respond  to  care  and 
treatment  that  is  kindly  and  desir  ,- 
able,  or  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
stunted  and  made  worthless  by  care- 
less feeding  and  handling,  is  easily 
seen.  And  a  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  entering  into  environment  as 
a  means  of  causing  variation,  either 
for  good  or  bad,  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  studies  the  would-be 
breeder  of  livestock  can  take  up. 
Summary 

Briefly  reviewed,  we  find  that  varia- 
tion may  be  due  to  one  or  several 
causes.  These  are  both  internal  and 
external  in  action.  Those  that  are 
internal  have  to  do  for  the  most  part 
with  the  distribution  and  transference 
of  hereditary  material  from  the  par- 
ents to  the  offspring.  The  only  in- 
fluence we  can  exert  over  these 
causes  is  through  selection,  keeping 
in  mind  the  need  of  choosing  parent 
animals  that  are  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible,  both  in  individuality  and  an- 
cestry, if  we  would  avoid  large  de- 
grees of  variation. 

Animal  development  is  also  depend- 
ent upon  the  influence  of  all  outside 
conditions,  therefore  environment  of 
different  kinds  presents  a  fertile  and 
active  cause  of  variation.  Since  en- 
vironment is  made  up  of  external 
factors,  and  since  it  is  much  more 
controllable  by  man,  it  becomes  a 
matter  for  very  careful  study  and  at- 
tention. I  shall  therfore  deal  with 
environment  in  my  next  article  in  a 
more  elaborate  fashion  and  note  just 
how  and  in  what  manner  in  its  various 
phases  it  is  related  to  variation,  both 
of  the  individual  and  the  type. 


It  is  hard  to  go  against  nature — 
for  instance,  to  make  a  calf  look  down 
instead  of  up  for  his  milk.  But  it 
can  .be  done  with  success,  as  is 
attested  by  the  large  number  of  good 
hand-fed  calves  reared  every  year. 


Increased  returns  from  land,  re- 
sulting from  either  increased  pro- 
duction or  better  prices,  are  reflected 
in  higher  land  values  and  do  not 
benefit  renters  or  those  that  must 
buy  into  the  game. 


Calf  scours  is  often  caused  by  filthy 
feeding  pails. 


Prices  Slashed  —  yes, 
slashed  to  bed  rock  !  Thj 
greatest,    most  astounding. 
'  rice-slashing    offer    ever    made  you 

on  a  high-grade  Manure  Spreader.  Write  me  today.  Think  of  It! 
The  wonderful  Galloway  Manure  Spreader  No.  OA,  complete  with  all- 
steel  gear  and  patented  features,  for  only  $64.75.  You  oan't  beat  it 
anvwnere.'  You  buy  direct  from  my  i)ig  factories  and  save  all  middle- 
mena'  profits.  I've  knocked  the  bottom  right  out  of  all  spreader 
prices.  I'm  making  a  special,  extra  price  cut  on  my  great  No-6 
Manure  Spreader.  Only  $79.50  for  this  complete,  low  down, 70  bushel 
Spreader  with  new  Mandt  all-steel  gear  and  every  great  feature.  De- 
tachable force-feed.  Double  drive.  Two  horses  handle  it  easily.  Just 
to  prove  that  my  claims  are  true,  I'll  ship  you  this  spreader  free.  No 
money  down— do  bank  deposit.  I'll  letyou 

Try  It  30  Days  FREE! 

I  want  to  ship  a  Galloway  Manure  Spreader  direct  to  yoa 
and  letyou  try  it  on  your  own  farm  30  days  free.    No  mort- 
gages. No  nous.    No  money  down.   Doesn't  thatprove  to 
vrtkn  '  Cnprlal  Priro~On!v  $7^0         that  the  Galloway  must  he  all  and  more  than  I  claim 
yohe.   special  Price     uniy  *7».SO  for  H  QrI  couldn-t  ma£e  Buch  ^  unheard  of  offer?  I  want 
yoa  to  give  the  Galloway  the  severest  tests,  an  H  then,  if  you  don't  think  it  is.  by  far.  the  best— aend  it 
right  back  to  me.   The  trial  costs  you  nothing— it's  free. 

Write  For  My  Big  Catalog  and  Special  Offer 

slashing  offer.  I  will  save  you  $25  to  $50  by  cutting  out  all  middlemen's  profits.  Remember,  tbtB  is  a  epecxaX 
offerl  If  you  want  a  low-down,  easy  to  load,  light-draft  spreader  at  a  tremendously  reduced  price  then 
write  for  my  proposition  right  now.  Listen:  ii  you  write  me  quick.  I'll  send  you  my  special  offer  telling 
you  how  you  may  get  a  Galloway  Spreader  either  partly  or  entirely  without  coat  to  you.  Write  me  TODAY, 
lifft  My  Big  Book  CDCC  Th'9  hook  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  man;  regular  prise  81.  It  is  free 
"fl  C»_-._i.  riftt         iuat  writing  me  today.    It  telle  bow  to  care  for  the  manure,  how  to 

h  streaH  01  UOia      ■  V  spread  it.  and  how  to  make  the  manure-pile  pay  for  your  spreader, 

wnte  mo  now,  ol  one*,  mod  get  this  boot  and  my  big,  pric--«~'- -fling  offer— el)  FREE.  Address: 

Wm.  Galloway,  Proa.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,      *09  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa  389 


New  No.  5 
Low  Down,  70 
Bu.  Spreader, 
Complete  With  Ne< 
Mandt  Steel  Gear,  Tongue, 
Whlpple-trees  and  Neck 


2,000   Satisfied  BUICK  Owners  in  Nebraska 

What  the  BUICK  has  done  for  others  the  BUICK  will  do  for  you 


Prices  $950.00,  $1050.00,  $1125.00,  $1285.00,  $1650.00.    Five  Models 


When  you  buy  a  Buick  Motor  Car  you  get  an  overhead  valve  motor 
which  is  guaranteed  to  produce  more  power  and  speed  than  any  stock  foreign 
or  American  built  motor  of  equal  size  cylinders. 

By  reason  of  the  great  reserve  power  possessed  by  the  Buick  it  does 
not  labor  or  strain  under  the  stress  of  hard  roads  and  high  hills.  See  the 
Buick  at  any  of  our  agencies  or  at  our  branches. 


LINCOLN 

H.  E.  Sidles,  Gen.  Mgr. 


OMAHA 

Lee  Huff,  Mgr. 


SIOUX  CITY 

S.  C.  Douglas,  Mgr. 


IN  BOLD  RELIEF 

The  Detroiter  Stands  Out  in  Construction,  Running  Economy  and  Price 


The  Nine  Big  Features 


-Full  Floating  Rear  Axle. 
-Platform  Rear  Spring. 
-Multiple  Disc  Clutch. 
-Long  Stroke  Motor. 
-Enclosed  Valves  all  on  one  side. 
-Extra  Capacity  Radiator. 
-Left  Hand  Drive,  Center  Control. 
-Extraordinary  Braking  Surface. 
-Ball  Bearing  Throughout. 

The  first  Detroiter,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
was  designed  as  a  summing  up  of  all  that  was 
hest  in  automobile  practice.  It  rose  to  fame 
and  popularity  in  a  month. 

Never  before  had  the  motoring  public  seen  a 
medium-priced  car  embracing  all  the  high  grade 
Detroiter  features — features  which  a  hundred 
makes  had  shown  to  be  the  standard  of  con- 
struction. 

Only  in  the  costly  cars  can  most  of  these  be 
found. 

Consider  the  nine  big  points  of  superior  con- 
struction in  the  Detroiter — remember  that  they 
are  built  from  material  and  with  workmanship 
unexcelled — then  consider  the  price. 


How  the  Price  Compares 

Claims,  without  proof,  are  empty.  The 
Detroiter  claims  much  but  proves  more.  Statis- 
tics tell  us  that  the  average  price  of  all  cars  made  in 
this  country  is  $2419.93— the  Detroiter  is  $850. 

The  average  price  of  cars  with  full  floating  rear 
axle  is  §3447.32— $850  buys  the  Detroiter. 

Cars  with  the  platform  rear  spring  average 
53977.50— the  Detroiter  has  it. 

The  long  stroke  motor  is  found  on  cars  averag- 
ing $3596.19 — it  is  a  Detroiter  feature. 

The  multiple  disc  clutch  is  found  on  an  average 
of  cars  costing  $3151.46 — it  serves  the  Detroiter. 

Internal  expanding  brakes  of  surplus  braking 
surface  are  found  on  cars  averaging  $4519 — 
the  Detroiter  costs  one-fifth  as  much. 

All  these  leading  features  of  conslruction  found 
in  cars  averaging  $3888.  79  are  found  in  the  De- 
troiter at  $850 — and  the  Detroiter  has  four  more. 

They  prove  the  Detroiter  claim  that  in  high 
grade  construction  and  genuine  motor  value  it 
gives  the  buyer  the  utmost  for  his  investment. 

The  Detroiter  enables  the  average  man  to 
own  a  car  with  all  that  is  best  in  motor  practice 
at  a  price  well  within  his  reach. 

Write  today  for  a  free  catalog 


The  Low  After  Cost 

In  direct  proportion  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
Detroiter — the  low  after  cost  is  exceptional. 

Gasoline  is  soaring  in  price.  It  will  affect 
many — but  not  the  Detroiter  owner.  20  to  25 
miles  per  gallon  is  the  usual  Detroiter  mileage — 
1  cent  per  mile  for  five  passengers — Vs  of  a 
cent  per  passenger.  And  100  miles  on  a  quart 
of  oil. — All  this  without  sacrificing  a  single 
factor  of  safety  to  gain  light  weight. 

Again,  oversized  tires  give  long  life  to  the  rub- 
ber casings  and  keep  this  item  exceptionally  low. 

Depreciation  in  value  works  slowly  with  the 
Detroiter.  It  is  built  so  strongly,  it  has  such  big 
factors  of  safety  that  it  is  practically  as  good  the 
second  season  as  the  first.     It  stays  new. 

There  are  Five  Models  for 
Your  Selection 

The  same  standard  25  H.  P.  motor,  104  in.  wheel 
base,  32  x  334  in.  tires  are  used  in  Roadsters  and  Touring 
cars.  Top  with  side  curtains  and  dust  cover;  windshield; 
kits;  lamps;  generator;  horn  and  jack  —  with  $850 
model.  In  addition  —  Speedometer;  Prest-O-Lite  or 
electric  outfit;  quick  demountable,  detachable  rims; 
tire  irons,  etc.,  with  all  $900  models.  Everything  but 
the  license. 


T.  G.  NORTHWALL  COMPANY 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
SIOUX   CITY,  IOWA 


Distributors  for  Briggs-Detroiter  Company 

(Agents  in  unoccupied  territory  should  write  at  once    for  particulars) 
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'Tve  Used  My  Adriance  Mower 
for  Over  40  Years — It's  in  Ex- 
cellent Condition  Today" 

Hundreds  of  farmers  who  bought  Adriance  Mowers  forty  to  fifty  years 
ago  are  still  using  the  same  machines,  with  excellent  results. 

Could  you  find  any  more  convincing  evidence  of  superior  construction? 

From  the  ground  up,  every  piece  of  material  entering  into  the  construction 
of  the  Adriance  is  most  carefully  selected  and  is  the  best  that  money  and 
skill  can  produce. 

It  is  very  simple  in  construction.  The  main  frame  is  a  single  piece — won- 
derfully strong  and  rigid,  insuring  perfect  alignment  of  shafts  and  mesh  of 
gears.  It  is  the  easiest  to  handle.  The  levers  are  handy  and  easily  operated 
from  a  comfortable  position  in  seat.  One  easy  forward  acting  foot  lever  in 
front  of  the  driver  does  the  work  with  natural  movement  of  the  leg. 

It  is  the  lightest  draft  Mower  on  the  market.  The  patented  Adriance 
Spring  Draft  Device  lightens  the  draft  and  completely  overcomes  shock  or  any 
danger  to  the  driver,  team  or  mower  should  any  obstruction  be  struck. 

Built  for  one  or  two  horses — to  6-ft.  cut. 

ADRIANCE  MOWERS  GIVE  THE  BEST  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
LONGEST  TIME  AT  THE  LEAST  EXPENSE 

Write  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET.        DEPT.  No.  60.  St'k 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 

OR  NEAREST  BRANCH  HOUSE 


Hay  Forks  that  Make 
Work  Easier 

You  warm  up  to  Keen  Kutter  Hay  Forks 
the  minute  you  handle  them,  because 
they're  balanced  properly,  got  swing  to 
them,  and  they  work  with  you.  That's 
ivhat  is  called  Keen  Kutter  'hang" — that  scien 
tific  workmanship  ihat  ma^es  for  better,  easier  and 
quicker  work. 

Km  KWftR 

Quality  Tools 

are  made  of  the  highest  grade  steel  and  each  tool  is  accurately 
tempered  to  stand  its  required  work.  The  handles  of  Keen  Kutter 
tools  are  fashioned  from  straight-grained  lumber  and  bent  handles 
are  really  bent — steam  bent.  This  insures  remarkable  durability. 

If  you  buy  any  tool  bearingthe  Keen  Kutter  trade 
mark  and  it  does  not  prove  absolutely  perfect,  your 
dealer  will  refund  your  money. 

*  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten.  " 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 

St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Toledo,  Minneapolis, 
Sioux  City,  Wichita. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  selling:  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We   ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money, 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  alto  make  the  "Pratt"  Automobile: 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Studies  in  Animal  Breeding 

By  ELLIS  RAIL,  University  of  Nebraska 
ENVIRONMENTAL  VARIATION 


By  environment  we  mean  all  the  in- 
fluences external  to  the  animal  which 
may  or  do  affect  it  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  Food,  soil,  and  climatic 
conditions  are  some  of  the  more  no- 
ticeable factors  of  environment, 
though  management  and  care  are  also 
essential  elements.  As  staled  in  the 
article  previous  to  this,  the  sum  total 
of  all  these  influences  may  profoundly 
affect  the  young  and  growing  animal. 
Variations  in  animals  undoubtedly 
occur  because  of  internal  physiologi- 
cal or  biological  causes  of  which  we 
know  all  too  little;  but  changes 
equally  important  are  brought  about 
by  the  conditions  under  which  ani- 
mals are  born  and  brought  to  matur- 
ity. So  we  see  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  breed  a  good  animal ;  it  must  be 
developed  as  well. 

The  failure  to  realize  this  simple 
fact  has  caused  many  a  man  to  fail 
in  securing  good  individuals  from 
good  pure-bred  sires  and  dams.  For 
instance,  I  have  seen  (and  so  have 
you)  a  good  many  men  who  formerly 
raised  a  common — perhaps  even  in- 
ferior— class  of  hogs,  horses  or  cattle. 
For  some  reason  they  decided  to  put 
in  pure-bred  sires  and  dams,  and  did 
so.  But  with  the  passing  of  years, 
instead  of  finding  that  all  the  indi- 
viduals have  been  brought  up  to  the 
average  standard  of  excellence  of  the 
originators  of  the  herd  or  flock,  we 
find  that  the  offspring  have  as  a  rule 
assumed  the  type  and  character  of 
the  animals  that  were  raised  before 
the  pure-bred  individuals  were  pur- 
chased. 

And  verily,  the  last  state  of  these 
men  is  worse  than  the  first,  for  they 
no  longer  believe  in  the  value  of  the 
pure-bred  animal  nor  think  that  it 
has  prepotency  superior  to  their  own 
mongrel  'stuff.  Now,  what  has  been 
the  trouble? 

Effect  of  Feed  and  Care 

In  mine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  whole 
difficulty  lay  in  the  management  of 
the  flock  or  herd  after  the  addition  of 
the  good  animals.  The  breeder 
changed  his  source  of  seed  material, 
but  did  not  change  his  method  of 
handling  and  caring  for  it;  on  the 
contrary,  he  continued  the  practices 
which  had  always  produced  a  medium 
or  inferior  grade.  Yet  without  chang- 
ing these  tactics  at  all,  he  expected 
the  new  blood  to  make  good.  It  did 
not,  and  under  such  circumstances  it 
never  will  do  so.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  most— if  not  all — of  our  breeds 
of  livestock  are  the  products  of 
changed  and  improved  environment 
quite  as  much  as  or  more  than  they 
are  products  of  shrewd  selection  and 
mating.  To  take  the  animals  out  of 
such  environment  and  expect  them  to 
maintain  their  excellence  is  sheer 
folly.  Yet  that  is  just  what  we  see 
men  doing  every  day. 

Let  us  look  into  the  question  more 
in  detail.  Note  the  single  question 
of  food  and  its  effect.  We  can  ob- 
serve this  more  readily  because  food 
directly  affects  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  animal.  If  we  have  a  youngster 
born  of  large  parents  and  ancestry, 
he  must  have  plenty  of  food  (and  of 
the  right  sort,  too)  if  he  is  to  reach 
the  average  size  of  the  parent  line; 
moreover,  he  requires  more  food  than 
is  needed  by  other  young  of  inferior 
size.  Again,  the  offspring  may  have 
the  capacity  of  rapid  development 
(that  is,  early  maturity),  thus  attain- 
ing plenty  of  size.  But  sufficiency  of 
food  is  required  to  enable  such  capa- 
city to  exercise  itself. 

Failure  to  consider  this  fact  often 
causes  disappointment  to  the  novice. 
His  well-bred  calves  and  pigs  are 
given  no  more  care  than  his  scrub 
stuff,  because  he  imagines  they  won't 
be  any  more  profitable  if  they  con- 
sume more  than  do  the  scrubs.  But 
every  machine,  whether  mechanical 
or  animal,  works  most  economically 
when  running  at  full  capacity,  and  it 
is  folly  to  try  to  economize  with  young 
animals  of  large  capacity  by  holding 
them  down  to  rations  that  are  suf- 
ficient for  inferior  grades.  It  is  in 
the  extra  feed  that  the  value  lies,  and 
that  is  what  gives  the  well-bred 
youngster  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
his  ability  by  the  time  maturity  is 
reached.  So  that  altogether  a  vast 
amount  of  the  variation  we  see  be- 
tween a  given  number  of  individual 


animals  is  principally  the  result  of 
variable  food  supplies  during  their 
growing  periods. 

Influence  of  Climate 

Climatic  factors  are  almost  as  great 
a  cause  of  variability  in  animals  as  is 
food.  Heat,  moisture,  light,  and  all 
the  various  phases  of  climate  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  the  young  animal.  This 
is  the  reason  why  animals  of  certain 
breeds  do  well  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  and  in  others  are  inferior. 
While  the  fact  that  climatic  influences 
are  operative  in  the  variation  of  ani- 
mals has  been  more  or  less  generally 
noted  by  a  good  many  farmers  and 
breeders,  the  full  significance  of  its 
importance  is  recognized  by  few  men 
in  this  country. 

Practically  always  operating  in 
conjunction  with  climate  are  other 
natural  features  of  environment,  espe- 
eiaiiy  those  of  soil,  topography,  and 
altitude.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
suggest  the  practical  importance  of 
these  natural  external  causes  of  var- 
iation is  to  note  certain  results  that 
have  occurred  through  a  greater  or 
less  recognition  of  their  action.  It 
is  a  proposition  generally  admitted 
that  in  many  respects  the  Scotch  and 
English  farmers  and  breeders  are 
eminently  more  successful  in  animal 
breeding  than  are  our  own.  The  rea- 
son#  for  this  is  ascribed  by  various 
people  of  various  causes.  The  whole 
thing  may  be  summed  up  in  a  terse 
statement  by  saying  that  these  breed- 
ers are  enabled  to  secure  better  re- 
sults because  they  provide  better  en- 
vironment; their  success  is  not  due 
to  better  mating. 

But — and  this  is  what  I  started  to 
suggest — observation  shows  that  every 
locality  has  its  own  peculiar  type  and 
breed  of  animals.  England  is  a  small 
place,  comparatively  speaking,  and 
yet  the  tight  little  isle  has  given  to 
the  stock  breeders  of  the  world  more 
useful  breeds  than  all  the  other  coun- 
tries put  together.  Why?  How?  Be- 
cause each  community  developed  in 
that  particular  neighborhood  the  type 
that  was  most  favored  by  the  natural 
environment  of  climate,  soil  and  al- 
titude. Each  community  took  stock 
of  what  it  had,  and  while  new  blood 
was  often  introduced  to  create  im- 
provement, selection  was  based  on 
adaptability  to  local  conditions  and 
such  ideas  of  selection  were  adhered 
to  until  the  type  was  established. 
Breed  Must  Fit  Environment 

So  we  find  each  breed  still  eminent 
and  supreme  in  its  own  little  domain, 
and  it  holds  its  supremacy  because  it 
is  best  fitted  to  the  conditions  nat- 
urally present — conditions  over  which 
mere,  mortals  have  no  control.  But 
here,  in  our  assumed  knowledge  and 
greater  intelligence,  we  see  a  breed 
and  admire  it,  then  proceed  to  bring 
it  to  our  location  and  try  to  hold  it 
to  the  type  that  was  established  for 
it  under  absolutely  different  climatic 
and  geographic  conditions.  The  re- 
sult is  that  all  sorts  of  variations 
creep  into  our  operations  within  a 
few  generations,  and  the  sad  part  of 
it  all  is  that  these  variations  are  often 
retrogressive  rather  than  progressive. 

One  or  two  concrete  examples  will 
fully  emphasize  the  point:  Clydes- 
dale horses  are  noted  for  their  life, 
energy  and  stamina.  Yet  put  them 
souWa  of  this  latitude  (Lincoln)  or 
west  of  the  Missouri  river  in  the  semi- 
arid  or  arid  regions,  and  they  are  the 
poorest  of  all  our  draft  breeds,  though 
no  nobler  horse  ever  wore  a  collar  on 
Scotch  or  Canadian  soil.  The  Amer- 
ican saddle-horse,  the  most  recent  of 
all  equine  breeds,  is  yet  the  most  per- 
fect in  symmetry,  grace  and  physical 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  valuable  utility. 
Can  anyone  doubt  the  peculiar  and 
persistent  influence  in  developing  the 
breed  which  has  come  from  the  char- 
acteristic limestone  regions  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri? 

It  is  a  tremendous  subject  —  this 
study  to  learn  a  tithe  of  the  influences 
which  cause  our  animals  to  so  vary 
one  from  another!  But  certainly  all 
these  external  conditions  exert  a 
great  influence,  and  the  effects  of 
both  the  natural  and  the  artificial 
must  be  considered  minutely  and 
carefully  by  the  man  who  would  at- 
tain any  degree  whatever  of  real  suc- 
cess. 


NEW  LAWS  FOR  FARMERS 


The  Thirty-third  session  of  the 
Nebraska  legislature  enacted  into  law 
more  bills  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  the  history  of  the  state,  and  drew 
these  successful  measures  from  the 
largest  grist  that  was  ever  presented 
to  a  legislature  for  consideration. 
The  two  houses  were  presented  with 
an  aggregate  of  1,346  bills.  Out  of 
these  bills  263  were  enacted  into  law. 
Ninety-six  of  these  new  laws  orig- 
inated in  the  senate,  and  3  67  in  the 
house. 

In  this  successful  list  are  a  few 
bills  of  vast  importance  in  that  they 
affect  every  citizen  of  the  state. 
Many  others  are  purely  local  in 
charicter.  Another  large  group  of 
the  new  laws  affect  a  single  class, 
industry,  or  trade.  Without  an  ex- 
ception the  farmer  was  the  most 
carefully  guarded  individual  of  all, 
partly  because  his  business  is  the 
chief  industry  of  the  state,  partly 
because  more  farmers  sat  in  the  legis- 
lature than  any  other  class  of  people. 
Big  Appropriations 

Tremendous  appropriations  were 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
session.  So  short  a  time  ago  as  1907 
the  legislature  limited  itself  to  ap- 
proving the  expenditure  of  $3,986,000 
all  told,  but  the  legislature  of  1913 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $7,695,- 
416.  Part  of  this  large  sum  went 
into  mill  levies  that  were  unknown 
in  1907.  At  that  time  only  the  uni- 
versity maintenance  and  the  general 
fund  levies  were  made.  This  year  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  create  other 
mill  levy  funds.  The  total  this  session 
was  divided  as  follows:  For  main- 
tenance of  existing  institutions  and 
departments  of  the  state,  $4,274,967; 
for  special  purposes  not  cared  for  by 
other  sessions,  public  buildings  and 
special  grants,  $986,055;  from  the 
state  university  regular  mill  levy, 
$834,069;  from  the  85/100  of  a  mill 
levy  for  normal  schools,  $708,958; 
from  the  one-fifth  mill  levy  for  state 
aid  in  construction  of  bridges,  $166,- 
813;  from  the  three-fourths  mill  levy 
for  university  improvement,  which 
cannot  be  spent  until  the  people  have 
had  a  chance  to  vote  on  a  location  for 
the  institution  in  the  future,  $625,552. 
Anti-Discrimination  Acts 

Here  are  some  maasures  from  the 
list  of  new  laws  which  are  of  especial 
interest  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  state: 

Senate  File  306  and  House  Roll  645 
were  companion  measures,  backed  by 
the  farmers'  co-operative  elevator 
associations  of  the  state,  and  pushed 
by  personal  efforts  of  the  secretary 
of  the  state  association.  They  are 
designed  to  relieve  conditions  which 
the  farmers'  elevators  must  meet  in 
their  competition  with  line  companies. 

A  law  against  bidding  up  in  one 
community  where  competition  was 
strong,  and  keeping  the  price  down 
where  the  line  company  had  no 
competition,  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  several  years,  but  it 
required  that  the  complaining  victim, 
the  farmers'  company,  prove  that  the 
difference  in  price  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  the  farmers'  concern. 
This  was  practically  an  impossibility. 
Hence  the  law  was  changed  at  the 
behest  of  the  farmers'  associations  so 
the  only  evidence  needed  is  that  a 
difference  in  prices  paid  by  the  eleva- 
tors belonging  to  one  corporation  does 
exist,  and  such  proof  is  made  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  desire  to  injure  the 
competitor  where  the  price  is  kept  up, 

The  companion  measure  (Senate 
File  306)  sets  forth  the  action  to  be 
taken.  Complaint  of  the  discrimina- 
tion is  to  be  made  to  the  attorney 
general.  He  is  empowered  to  hold  a 
preliminary  examination,  such  as  the 
railway  commission  now  holds,  and 
if  he  is  satisfied  from  the  evidence 
that  the  discrimination  mentioned  in 
House  Roll  645  does  exist,  he  is  au- 
thorized by  the  law  to  begin  proceed- 
ings before  the  supreme  court  to  oust 
such  offending  corporation  from 
doing  business  in  the  state. 

Securing  Sidetracks 
House  Roll  436,  a  bill  to  regulate 
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the  manner  of  securing  a  sidetrack 
to  an  elevator  or  industrial  plant 
desiring  to  locate  near  a  railway, 
was  introduced  because  of  peculiar 
conditions  existing  at  Aurora,  but  its 
provisions  extend  to  all  parts  of  the 
state.  It  was  not  seriously  opposed 
by  the  railway  companies. 

The  supreme  court  had  decreed 
that  a  railway  company  could  not  be 
compelled  to  construct  a  sidetrack  off 
its  right-of-way,  because  it  might 
amount  to  taking  the  company's 
property  without  due  process  of  law 
in  that  the  revenue  derived  might  not 
be  good  interest  on  the  investment. 
The  new  law  provides  that  if  any 
shipper  of  any  commodity  desires  a 
sidetrack  to  his  place  of  business,  off 
a  right-of-way,  he  shall  first  make 
application  therefor.  If  the  railway 
company  decides  that  the  revenue 
will  not  justify  the  outlay,  it  may 
require  the  applicant  to  put  up  the 
cost.  If  the  applicant  figures  the  cost 
as  too  high  he  may  appeal  to  the 
district  court,  put  up  the  amount  of 
money  asked  for,  and  then  petition 
the  court  to  decide  just  how  much 
he  ought  to  pay,  if  anything,  for  his 
sidetrack. 

A  provision  is  added  that  railroads 
must  give  impartial,  fair  and  prompt 
service  in  the  furnishing  of  cars,  and 
in  handling  them  after  they  are  filled, 
a  condition  which  is  sometimes  com- 
plained of  when  a  railroad  appears 
to  have  a  favored  shipper  at  any  one 
point.  Penalties  are  provided  to 
cover  the  case  in  point.  The  law  is 
now  in  effect. 

State  Twine  Plant 

For  twenty  years  efforts  have  been 
made  to  install  a  binding  twine  fac- 
tory at  the  state  penitentiary,  to  get 
rid  of  the  broom-making  competition 
by  contract  labor,  and  to  furnish,  if 
possible,  cheaper  twine.  Sometimes 
such  a  bill  has  passed  one  house,  but 
it  has  never  gone  to  the  governor. 
This  session  such  a  bill  became  a 
law — House  Roll  282  by  Grueber  of 
Thayer.  It  is  not  a  drastic  measure. 
The  state  board  of  control  is  given 
$35,000  which  it  may  expend  for  a 
building  and  equipment  at  the  state 
penitentiary  for  binding  twine  manu- 
facture, in  case  it  deems  such  an 
industry  to  be  proper  and  expedient. 
The  installation  of  this  factory  is  not 
made  compulsory,  and  in  no  case  can 
it  be  used  within  two  years,  as  no 
funds  were  set  aside  for  operation. 
Since  another  law  abolishes  the  con- 
tract labor  system,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  board  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  appropriation  if  the 
proposed  letting  of  convicts  for  road- 
building  does  not  work  out  well. 
County  Telephones 

From  Seward  county  came  a  bill, 
enacted  into  law,  which  is  an  effective 
club  for  good  service  in  telephone 
business.  It  provides  that  counties 
may  enter  the  field  as  competitors 
of  existing  companies  under  certain 
conditions  and  is  in  reality  county 
option  applied  to  public  ownership. 


It  gives  county  boards  the  right  to 
levy  a  two  mill  tax  to  secure  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  telephone 
system  within  the  county,  such  levy 
not  to  be  made  until  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  county 
voting  thereon,  and  not  to  be  sub 
mitted  until  a  10  per  cent  petition 
praying  for  such  submission  has  been 
filed  with  the  county  board. 

In  lieu  of  the  levy  a  bond  issue  not 
to  exceed  2.5  mills  on  the  property 
of  the  county  can  be  made  in  any  one 
year.  Contracts  for  construction  are 
to  be  let  after  competitive  bidding. 
The  county  may  levy  one  mill  a  year 
for  funds  to  aid  in  keeping  the  sys- 
tem in  good  repair  until  it  is  well 
established.  The  county  board  is 
allowed  to  fix  the  rates  and  to  make 
contracts  with  other  'phone  systems 
outside  the  county  for  long-distance 
connections,  and  to  fix  the  division 
of  tolls  in  collaboration  with  the 
other  companies. 

The  senate  forced  a  partial  con- 
cession in  the  matter  of  competing 
with  private  companies.  The  law  as 
passed  requires  an  attempt  shall  first 
be  made  to  take  by  purchase,  con- 
demnation or  appraisement.  In  the 
latter  case  the  price  fixed  on  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  if 
they  reject  it,  the  county  is  at  liberty 
to  go  ahead  in  competition  with  the 
private  companies  and  to  install  the 
county  system.  This  law  will  not  be 
applicable  until  the  middle  of  July. 
Livestock  Sanitary  Board 
A  new  law  takes  the  place  of  the 
livestock  inspection  law  of  1901.  A 
board  of  five,  named  by  the  governor, 
is  to  have  charge,  one  to  be  a  horse 
breeder,  one  a  cattle  breeder  to  come 
from  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
one  a  swine  breeder,  one  from  the 
South  Omaha  stockyards,  and  one  a 
veterinarian.  The  board  is  to  work 
for  expenses  only,  and  is  to  hold  four 
regular  and  as  many  special  meetings 
each  year  as  are  necessary.  It  shall 
advise  in  the  appointment  of  the  state 
veterinarian,  who  is  to  do  the  work 
of  inspection  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  board.  All  neces- 
sary quarantine  regulations  are  to  be 
promulgated  by  this  board,  where 
such  rules  do  not  conflict  with  federal 
laws.  The  board's  duty  is  to  aid  in 
stamping  out  contagious  and  infect- 
ious stock  diseases.  In  case  a  virulent 
outbreak  occurs,  such  as  attacked 
horses  last  year,  the  governor  may 
authorize  special  expenditures  to 
meet  conditions.  The  measure  goes 
into  effect  in  July. 

Stallion  Registration 
A  law  was  passed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  stallion  registration  law  of  1911 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  su- 
preme court.  It  did  not  have  a  chance 
of  passage  until  the  court  decision 
was  handed  down.  The  new  law  re- 
enacts  much  of  the  old  law,  with 
hese  important  changes:  The  owner 
of  the  stallion  or  jack  to  be  examined 
need  not  hunt  up  the  inspector 
wherever  he  designates  a  place,  but 
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such  inspector  must,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  come  to  the  stables  and 
make  his  examination.  Fees  for  first 
examination  are  reduced  to  $3  The 
board  is  a  constitutional  board  with 
the  state  veterinarian  as  its  secretary 
and  really  in  charge.  Stallions  eight 
years  old  and  having  three  good 
examinations  to  their  credit  need 
take  no  more  examinations,  age 
certificates  being  substituted.  Colts 
less  than  eighteen  months  old  are 
not  deemed  stallions.  The  class  of 
cross-breeds  is  omitted,  and  only 
pedigreed  and  grade  animals  are 
mentioned.  Among  the  prohibited 
defects  in  animals  that  of  vicious 
disposition  is  added.  Other  than 
these  changes  there  is  but  slight 
difference  from  the  law  of  the  past 
two  years,  examinations  under  that 
law  being  specifically ,  rendered  good 
in  the  new  enactment.  This  new 
law  is  now  in  force.  Facts  concern- 
ing its  minor  provisions  may  be 
obtained  from  the  stallion  registration 
department  at  the  state  capitol. 
Agricultural  Education 
For  the  purpose  of  improving  farm- 
ing methods  county  farm  demon- 
strators are  permitted  in  a  new 
enactment.  It  is  wholly  optional 
with  county  boards  whether  they 
make  the  expenditure,  but  it  is  said 
that  twenty  counties  are  now  ready 
to  do  this.  If  a  petition  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  farm  land  owners  ask  for 
such  demonstrator  the  county  board 
may  set  aside  money  for  the  purpose. 
Such  work  shall  be  in  conjunction 
with  the  extension  department  of  the 
university  agricultural  department, 
the  director  of  which  shall  recom- 
mend the  demonstrator  and  direct 
his  efforts.  Where  possible,  funds 
are  to  be  secured  from  the  state  to 
aid  in  pushing  the  work. 

Senate  File  27  provides  state  aid 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  home 
economics  and  manual  training  in 
thirty  high  schools  of  the  state  The 
idea  is  to  substitute  in  the  high 
schools  the  agricultural  work  now 
given  in  the  school  of  agriculture 
connected  with  the  state  university; 
the  law  is  a  beginning  only  The 
state  superintendent  is  to  select  the 
thirty  schools,  all  to  be  "accredited," 
and  not  more  than  one  city  and  two 
rural  high  schools  in  one  county 
shall  be  eligible.  Any  school  taking 
advantage  of  the  act  must  meet  cer- 
tain specifications,  and  must  hire  a 
trained  agricultural  teacher  and  have 
five  acres  of  ground  accessible  to 
the  school.  Rural  schools  allied  with 
one  of  these  high  schools  may  receive 
$50  aid  in  any  one  year.  The  high 
chools  meeting  the  conditions  of  the 
law,  and  having  been  selected  by  the 
state  superintendent,  may  receive 
$1,250  a  year  as  state  aid,  but  the 
district  must  put  up  a  like  amount 
of  money.  Rural  high  schools  not 
fully  meeting  the  standard  set  forth 
in  the  law  may  receive  $625  as  state 
aid.  The  law  contemplates  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $50,000  in  the 
biennium  for  the  stimulating  of  these 
branches  of  education.  It  can  be 
called  into  service  next  fall. 

Advisory'  Highway  Commission 
An  advisory  state  highway  com- 
mission is  at  last  a  reality,  or  will  be 
when  the  law  becomes  effective  in 
July.  This  law  has  been  on  its  way 
for  years,  but  has  been  blocked  by 
armer  legislators  who  saw  in  it  a 
final  loss  of  their  right  to  control 
their  own  local  road-making  methods 
and  expenditures.  The  law  as  en- 
acted is  but  a  shadow  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  was  introduced,  but  it  was 
all  that  could  be  put  through.  One 
measure  was  killed  by  the  house, 
and  then  a  slightly  milder  one  coming 
from  the  senate  was  accepted  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  And  this 
is  all  it  is:  The  state  board  of 
irrigation  is  made  the  state  highway 
commission,  with  power  to  name 
three  philanthropists  to  do  the  work, 
without  pay  and  without  expenses. 
The  three  men  may  give  advice  as  to 
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Not  for  years  has 
Encouraging.   Nebraska    enjoyed  a 

spring  so  encouraging 
to  farmers  as  this  one.  Recent  Aprils 
have  been  dry,  and  sometimes  cold 
and  backward,  furnishing  crop  con- 
ditions that  kept  farmers  stewing. 
This  spring,  while  not  forward,  has 
been  about  normal  in  temperature, 
and  has  supplied  a  normal  amount 
of  rainfall,  well  distributed.  Winter 
wheat  never  looked  better  over  the 
whole  state,  alfalfa  is  booming,  fruit 
trees  have  been  loaded  with  bloom 
and  promise  a  heavy  set  of  fruit, 
spring  seeding  progressed  on  schedule 
time,  and  the  soil  is  in  excellent 
condition  for  corn  planting.  It  has 
been  a  spring  to  set  the  farmer's 
mind  free  from  worry  about  his  crops. 
We  have  gained  something  by  this 
relaxation  even  should  untoward 
conditions  later  dim  our  present 
bright  prospects.  But  we  shall  hope 
that  we  are  entering  a  cycle  of  moist 
crop  seasons,  in  contrast  to  the  dry 
ones  we  have  experienced  for  three 
or  four  years  past. 


The  postofflce  depart- 
Parcel  Post  ment  at  Washington 
Growing.      reports  that  the  number 

of  packages  carried  by 
parcel  post  is  increasing  from  month 
to  month.  In  January,  the  first 
month  of  the  new  service,  the  number 
of  parcels  mailed  reached  the  enor- 
mous figure  of  40,000,000.  Since  then 
there  l»as  been  an  increase  of  about 
10,000,000  parcels  per  month,  making 
a  total  for  March  of  about  60,000,000. 
The  use  made  of  parcel  post  the  first 
month  shows  the  demand  that  existed 
for  the  service,  and  the  increasing 
use  since  shows  that  the  people  are 
finding  it  valuable  to  them  in  new 
ways.  Shipments  of  farm  produce 
direct  to  consumers  is  expected  to 
swell  the  volume  of  parcel  post  busi- 
ness in  the  summer  and  fall.  On 
July  1  a  cash-on-delivery  feature  will 
be  added  that  will  increase  the  popu- 
larity of  the  system.  The  chief  fault 
found  with  the  service  now,  says  the 
postmaster  general,  is  the  weight 
limit  of  eleven  pounds.  That  limit 
will  have  to  be  raised  before  farmers 
can  make  the  fullest  use  of  parcel 
post;  but  we  shouldn't  complain.  To 
secure  at  the  outset  a  parcel  post 
system  as  good  as  the  one  we  have 
was  a  great  victory.  It  should  be 
comparatively  easy  to  get  improve- 
ments in  the  service  as  experience 
shows  they  are  needed  and  are 
poseible. 


The  speakers  at  the 
The  War  fourth  American  peace 
Burden,     congress,    held    in  St. 

Louis  last  week,  re- 
minded us  again  of  the  awful  waste 
of  war  and  preparation  for  war.  The 
United  States  has  been  at  peace  for 
more  than  a  decade,  but  still  our 
expenditures  for  war  increase.  The 
1911  expenditure  of  the  nation  on  war 
preparation  footed  up  to  $283,086,000. 
A  comparison  with  earlier  periods 
shows  how  the  cost  mounts  up.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  the  army  and 
navy  for  the  eight  years  immediately 
preceding  the  Spanish-American  war 
(1890-1898)  was  $51,500,000,  and  for 
the  eight  years  immediately  following 
the  difficulties  arising  from  that  war 
(1902-1910),  $185,400,000.  The  in- 
crease of  the  latter  period  over  the 
former  wa's  360  per  cent.  One  battle- 
ship, built  recently,  the  North  Dakota, 
cost  $12,000,000  — nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  total  appropriations 
made  by  our  last  legislature.  The 
total  value  of  the  plant  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  is  less  than 
$1,000,000.  Yet  Nebraska's  portion  of 
the  national  expenditure  on  the  army 
and  navy  is  about  $3,000,000  per  year, 
collected  indirectly,  of  course,  in 
taxes  upon  consumption.  Over  43  per 
cent  of  the  total  revenues  of  the 
federal  government  are  used  in  prepa- 
ration for  war.  How  long  will  Chris- 
tian nations  keep  up  this  foolishness? 


There  is  complaint  that 

Roads.  the  legislature  did  not 
enact  road  laws  of  a  more 
"progressive"  character.  A  great 
many  people  seem  to  think  that  we 
can  make  roads  good  by  law.  It  is 
a  mistaken  notion  unless  the  method 
is  carried  far  enough  to  place  all 
authority  over  roads  in  the  hands  of 
a  central  body  that  shall  despotically 
improve  every  mile  of  road  in  the 
state  regardless  of  local  sentiment. 
So  long  as  road  building  and  mainte- 
nance is  left  to  the  counties  and 
localities,  the  kind  of  roads  in  each 
community  will  depend  upon  the  good 
roads  sentiment  that  prevails  there. 
Laws  merely  provide  methods;  they 
do  not  do  the  work. 

The  agitation  for  road  legislation 
in  this  state  in  the  last  few  years 
would  lead  the  uninformed  to  believe 
that  our  road  laws  are  a  mass  of 
junk  under  which  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  have  good  roads.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Our 
road  laws  may  not  be  the  best,  but 
many  communities  working  under 
them  have  good  roads. 

Besides  the  regular  tax  levies  for 
roads,  any  road  district  or  township, 
with  the  consent  of  the  county  board, 
may  make  a  special  levy.  If  the 
people  of  a  community  don't  have 
money  for  road  work  it  is  simply 
because  they  don't  want  to  tax  them- 
selves for  it.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  dragging  roads.  The  road 
drag  has  been  a  legal  road  implement 
in  Nebraska  since  1907.  The  last 
legislature  went  farther  and  passed 
a  law  providing  for  road  dragging 
districts  in  which  the  use  of  the  drag 
shall  be  compulsory. 

The  system  of  elected  district  road 
overseers  gives  scattered  authority 
and  lack  of  uniformity  that  is  often 
objected  to;  but  a  law  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  two  years  allow- 
ing the  county  board  of  any  county  to 
appoint  a  county  highway  engineer 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  local 
overseers.  If  the  people  of  a  county 
want  uniformity  they  can  have  it. 
A  great  deal  can  be  done,  too,  by 
electing  good  local  overseers. 

The  movement  to  establish  a  dic- 
tatorial state  highway  commission 
with  large  powers,  which  was  the 
summation  of  the  "progressive"  road 
legislation  that  failed  in  the  legisla- 
ture this  year,  was  not  one  to  help 
the  local  road  situation,  but  to  project 
roads  across  the  state  for  tourists. 
Some  changes  in  our  road  laws  may 
be  needed,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
by  thoughtful  persons  that  there  is 
already  law  enough  to  enable  any 
community  set  upon  having  good 
roads  to  have  them  abundantly. 


The  marketing  problem 
Marketing  as  outlined  by  the  speak- 
Problems.  ers  at  the  Chicago  con- 
ference last  month  con- 
sists of  two  more  or  less  distinct 
parts.  The  first  is  the  cost  of  mar- 
keting. Middlemen  are  too  numerous 
or  take  too  great  a  toll.  In  either 
case  the  farmer  is  deprived  of  a  just 
share  of  the  final  selling  price  of  his 
products.  The  second  part  of  the 
problem  is  glutted  markets  A  greater 


supply  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
other  perishables  Is  often  shipped  to 
one  place  than  the  market  there  can 
absorb  before  the  stuff  spoils,  result- 
ing in  heavy  losses  to  producers. 
Glutted  markets  also  occur  in  the 
grain  trade  when  a  large  crop  is 
dumped  too  suddenly  by  the  growers. 
The  grain  doesn't  spoil,  but  under 
the  weight  of  large  supplies  the 
market  breaks. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  problem 
co-operation — among  both  producers 
and  consumers  —  was  the  favorite 
remedy;  co-operation  to  shorten  the 
route  and  reduce  the  tolls.  Co- 
operation is  demanded  for  the  solution 
of  the  second  part  of  the  problem, 
too,  but  several  speakers  urged  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
help  in  this  by  studying  market  de- 
mands, and  the  probable  supply  of 
different  products,  and  then  to  pub- 
lish the  information  for  the  benefit 
of  farmers.  In  holding  grain  cheaper 
credit  is  also  a  factor.  Though  the 
subject  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
as  we  have  done,  yet  they  are 
closely  connected.  Only  one  word 
is  large  enough  to  cover  it  all;  that 
is  organization. 

One  of  the  truly  remark- 
Tenancy  able  things  about  the 
A  Barrier.  Chicago  conference  was 
that  in  the  three  days  of 
discussion  not  one  speaker  mentioned 
the  effect  of  the  large  tenant  class 
in  this  country,  both  in  the  city  and 
rural  districts,  upon  the  development 
of  co-operative  enterprises.  In  Ne- 
braska, for  instance,  we  have  seven 
counties  with  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  tenant  farmers.  The  average  for 
the  whole  state  is  nearly  40  per  cent. 
That  means  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rural  population  shifts 
every  year.  Co-operation  thrives  but 
poorly  under  such  circumstances. 
Secretary  Shorthill  of  the  Nebraska 
co-operative  elevator  association 
stated  in  a  recent  public  address  that 
the  number  of  tenant  farmers  in  the 
state  was  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  successful  co-operation. 

Mr.  John  F.  Sinclair  of  the  Wis- 
consin legislative  reference  library, 
in  a  bulletin  recently  published  by  the 
Danish-American  association  of  Chi- 
cago, says:  "The  success  of  rural 
co-operation  depends  in  a  very  large 
measure  upon  the  terms  and  condi- 
tion of  land  tenure.  Co-operation 
cannot  well  succeed  in  a  country 
where  land  tenancy  predominates."  In 
Denmark  about  87  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  own  the  land  upon  which 
they  live;  they  are  fixtures  in  their 
respective  communities,  and  can  go 
into  co-operative  enterprises.  That 
farm  tenancy  as  a  barrier  to  co- 
operation was  not  mentioned  at  the 
Chicago  conference  shows  that  many 
of  our  leading  thinkers  have  not  ye't 
touched  bottom. 

*  *  * 
When  Professor  W.  J. 
Price  Spillman  of  the  depart- 
of  Land.  ment  of  agriculture  an- 
nounced his  "law"  to  the 
conference  he  omitted  one  important 
factor  from  his  calculations  —  the 
price  of  land.  He  stated  that  in  com- 
petitive industries  the  rewards  tend 
constantly  to  equal  only  the  bare  cost 
of  production,  including  a  nominal 
wage.  Farming  he  classed  as  a  com- 
petitive industry  into  which  men  may 
enter  freely.  If  the  price  of  a  given 
product  is  increased  by  co-operative 
marketing,  then,  said  he,  new  pro- 
ducers will  be  attracted  to  that  line 
of  production,  the  output  will  in- 
crease enormously,  and  ultimately 
prices  will  sink  to  the  bare  cost  of 
production — unless  something  is  done 
to  limit  the  output. 

Whether  new  producers  can  so 
easily  flock  into  any  line  of  agricul- 
tural production  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. In  the  past  decade  prices  for 
the  grain  products  of  the  corn  belt 
have  increased  markedly,  but  the 
movement  has  been  from  the  land 
rather  than  toward  it.  Land  prices 
have  moved  up  in  proportion  to  in- 
creased prices  for  products,  with  a 
liberal  discount  into  the  future,  so 
that  higher  prices  for  products  have 
made  it  harder  rather  than  easier  to 
buy  land.  This  has  acted  automat- 
ically to  make  agriculture  a  sort  of 
monopoly  instead  of  the  easily- 
entered  industry  that  Professor  Spill- 
man  pictures. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  rising  price  of 
land  explains  Professor  Spillman's 
observation  that  the  price  of  farm 
products  cannot  be  held  above  the 
cost  of  production.  The  reason  is 
very  simple:    The  price  of  land,  and, 


therefore,  its  rent,  which  enters  into 
the  cost  of  production,  goes  up  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  price  of 
its  product,  with  some  speculative 
value  for  good  measure.  That  would 
be  true  even  were  the  output  limited. 
The  price  of  land  is  a  tremendous 
factor  in  all  farming  calculations, 
and  it  is  nothing  less  than  astounding 
that  Professor  Spillman  should  have 
announced  a  "law"  without  taking  it 
into  consideration. 


One  of  the  big  questions 
Currency  with  which  this  congress 
Reform.  will  have  to  grapple  is 
that  of  currency  reform. 
It  is  expected  that  much  preliminary 
work  on  a  currency  measure  will  be 
done  at  this  special  session.  To 
understand  why  this  question  is  now 
pressing  for  consideration,  and  what 
is  involved  in ,  the  proposed  reform, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
elements  of  banking.  The  greater 
part  of  the  business  of  the  country 
is  done  on  bank  credit.  Moreover,  of 
the  deposits  of  a  bank  only  a  small 
part,  comparatively,  need  be  kept  in 
the  vaults  in  the  form  of  cash.  The 
cash  reserve  requirement  of  country 
national  banks,  for  instance,  is  only 
15  per  cent  of  deposits. 

To  see  more  clearly  what  this 
means  let  us  suppose  a  case:  Smith 
runs  a  country  national  bank.  Jones 
deposits  $100  with  him.  Brown 
comes  in,  borrows  $100  and  deposits 
it  subject  to  check.  Black,  White, 
Green  and  Gray  do  likewise.  From 
these  transactions  Smith,  the  banker, 
now  has  $600  of  deposits  and  $500  of 
loans.  Since  cash  on  hand  need 
equal  only  15  per  cent  of  total  de- 
posits, this  process  may  be  carried 
to  the  point  where  deposits  will 
amount  to  $666.66,  based  on  the  orig- 
inal $100  of  cash  deposited  by  Jones, 
and  loans  may  be  pushed  up  to  $566.66. 

But  now  comes  the  harvest  season, 
and  farmers,  who  either  do  not  carry 
bank  accounts,  or  want  some  cash  to 
pay  their  help,  bring  in  grain  checks" 
and  take  out  cash.  Suppose  that 
Banker  Smith  has  loaned  as  much 
from  every  $100  of  actual  cash  de- 
posited with  him  as  he  has  from  that 
deposited  by  Jones;  then  as  cash 
begins  to  go  out  he  must  contract 
his  loans  or  make  a  scramble  for 
cash  to  keep  up  his  reserves.  If  he 
is  loaned  up  to  the  limit  and  cannot 
secure  cash  without  calling  in  loans, 
then  he  must  call  in  $5.66  of  loans 
for  every  dollar  of  cash  removed. 

Of  course,  against  every  loan  he 
has  made  he  holds  good  security,  if- 
he  is  a  careful  banker,  but  the  notes 
he  holds  will  not  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  depositors  for  cash,  or  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law  for  re- 
serves. It  is  the  removal  of  cash 
from  banks  when  crops  are  moving, 
and  the  scramble  to  get  cash  to  meet 
reserve  requirements,  that  periodically 
causes  "tight"  money  just  when 
business  is  liveliest,  and  the  general 
conditions  of  the  country  would  seem 
least  to  warrant  disturbance. 
*  *  * 
The  above  illustration, 
Providing  true  to  actual  conditions, 
"Stretch."  shows  that  there  are 
times  when  more  circu- 
lating medium  is  needed  than  at  other 
times.  But  the  volume  of  currency 
remains  fairly  constant  regardless  of 
the  varying  needs.  The  expansion 
and  contraction  of  bank  loans  affords 
the  only  elasticity  in  the  system,  and 
that  works  the  wrong  way,  for  when 
more  circulating  medium  is  needed 
to  take  care  of  trade,  cash  is  with- 
drawn from  the  banks  and  they  must 
contract  the  volume  of  credit. 

Bankers  tell  us  that  the  only  cure 
is  the  establishment  of  a  re-discount 
system,  in  which  the  banks  may  secure 
circulating  notes  —  money,  if  you 
please — upon  their  collateral.  For 
instance,  Banker  Smith  in  the  above 
illustration  would  send  the  notes  of 
Brown,  Black,  White,  Green  and  Gray 
to  the  place  of  re-discount  and  receive 
thereon  brand  new  money  to  take  the 
place  of  that  withdrawn  from  his 
vaults.  Then  when  money  began  to 
flow  back  to  his  bank  again  he  would 
return  the  circulating  notes  and  get 
back  his  collateral.  The  friends  of 
this  plan  say  it  would  automatically 
afford  the  elasticity  needed  in  our 
currency  system. 

Re-discounting  commercial  paper 
was  the  central  idea  in  the  Aldrich 
scheme,  but  in  that  case  it  was  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion of  bankers.  Just  what  plan  will 
be  evolved  by  the  present  congress  is 
not  yet  apparent,  but  it  will  probably 
provide  for  re-discount  under  govern- 
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nient  regulation.  The  greatest  danger 
in  a  system  of  elastic  currency  is  that 
it  will  be  stretched  in  ordinary  times 
when  more  currency  is  not  needed  to 
do  the  money  work  of  the  country. 
That  would  mean  simply  currency 
inflation  and  a  raising  of  the  general 
price  level."  A  system  of  elastic  cur- 
rency should  be  so  safeguarded  as  to 
insure  that  the  volume  of  currency 
will  not  be  expanded  except  when 
there  is  a  real  need  for  more  circu- 
lating medium,  and  there  must  be  a 
sure  means  of  contraction  to  normal 
when  that  need  is  past. 

To  provide  such  a  plan,  and  make 
it  fair  to  all,  is  a  task  big  enough 
to  test  the  statesmanship  of  the  presi- 
dent, his  cabinet  and  the  members 
of  congress. 

*    *  * 

Perhaps  under  existing 
Another  conditions  in  this  country 
Way.       a  re-discount  system  for 

banks  is  needed  to  give 
stability  to  business,  but  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  general  acquirement 
of  the  banking  habit  would  eliminate 
that  need.  The  fact  that  considerable 
volumes  of  cash  are  withdrawn  from 
the  banks  at  certain  seasons,  and 
kept  out  for  several  weeks,  is  back 
of  the  demand  for  a  re-discount  sys- 
tem. If  everybody  had  the  banking 
habit  and  paid  their  bills  with  checks, 
instead  of  withdrawing  cash  from  the 
banks,  the  need  for  additional  cur- 
rency in  times  of  active  crop  move- 
ment would  largely  be  eliminated. 
Couple  with  that  a  more  rational 
system  of  marketing,  in  which  the 
volume  of  products  sold  would  be 
more  uniform  throughout  the  year, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  ordinary 
expansion  and  contraction  of  bank 
credit  would  furnish  sufficient  elas- 
ticity in  lthe  volume  of  circulating 
medium. 

Germany  is  often  cited  as  a  country 
with  few  currency  troubles.  We  be- 
lieve this  may  be  explained  on  the 
grounds  that  the  people  there  have 
the  banking  habit.  Germany  has  two 
great  systems  of  popular  banks 
owned  by  the  people  that  deal  with 
them — the  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze- 
Delitzsch.  Cash  is  not  withdrawn  in 
large  amounts  from  these  banks,  for 
the  people,  being  their  own  bankers, 
understand  what  it  means  to  do  so. 
Moreover,  these  two  great  systems  of 
popular  banks  each  have  their  own 
system  of  central  banks  to  equalize 
the  supply  of  and  demand  for  cur- 
rency in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

Whether  our  people  will  ever  get 
the  banking  habit  as  the  Germans 
have  it  so  long  as  our  banks  are  in- 
stitutions for  private  profit  is  a  ques- 
tion— probably  not.  And  it  will  be  a 
long  time,  too,  before  we  have  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  people  of 
Germany  in  co-operative  banking. 


FRAUD  IN  SELLING  CATTLE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Fraudulent 
health  certificates  covering  shipments 
of  cattle  from  Illinois  and  New  York 
have  recently  been  giving  us  much 
trouble,  and  the  innocent  buyers  of 
such  cattle  have  suffered  much  in- 
convenience, worry  and  financial  loss. 

About  the  first  of  January  this  year 
sixty-five  head  of  dairy  cows,  Hol- 
steins  and  a  few  Guernseys,  were 
shipped  by  R.  D.  Quail  of  Earlville, 
New  York,  to  Quail  &  Son  of  Miller, 
Nebraska.  About  one  month  later 
the  cattle  were  sold  at  a  public  sale 
at  Grand  Island,  Nebraska.  These 
cattle  were  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate issued  by  Dr.  J.  E.  York  of 
Earleville,  New  York,  stating  that 
they  had  passed  the  tuberculin  test. 
No  copy  of  this  certificate  had  been 
forwarded  to  me,  as  required  by  the 
Nebraska  sanitary  regulations.  We 
had  absolutely  no  knowledge  that 
these  cattle  were  shipped  into  this 
state,  nor  that  they  were  to  be  sold 
at  a  public  sale. 

At  this  sale  eighteen  head  were 
bought  by  Joe  Horsley  of  Sheridan, 
Wyoming,  and  the  question  of  a 
health  certificate  came  up  in  comply- 
ing with  the  Wyoming  regulations 
respecting  shipments  of  cattle  into 
that  state.  This  led  to  suspicion  that 
these  cattle  had  come  into  this  state 
without  a  proper  health  certificate; 
therefore,  they  were  tested  and  the 
result  was  that  five  out  of  the  eighteen 
reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test.  These 
five  animals  were  ordered  to  be 
shipped  to  South  Omaha  to  be  dis- 
posed of  under  the  supervision  of  the 
government  inspectors.  Instead  of 
being  shipped  to  South  Omaha  they 
were  shipped  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
thereby  violating  the  federal  law  pro- 
hibiting  the   interstate   shipment  of 


tubercular  cattle.  The  government 
inspectors  at  St.  Joseph  found  all  five 
to  be  affected  with  generalized  tuber- 
culosis and  reported  the  same  to  this 
office. 

We  concluded  to  trace  all  of  the 
cattle  that  were  sold  at  the  Grand 
Island  sale  and  that  were  in  the  above 
mentioned  shipment  from  New  York. 
We  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  the 
cattle  were  tested.  About  one-half  of 
them  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
The  reactors  were  shipped  to  South 
Omaha  where,  upon  post-mortem  in- 
spection by  the  government  inspec- 
tors, lesions  of  tuberculosis  were 
found  in  all  of  them.  Out  of  the 
forty-four  head  tested  and  accounted 
for  so  far,  twenty-one  have  been  found 
to  be  diseased.  Out  of  the  shipment 
of  sixty-five  head  of  cattle,  which 
were  certified  to  be  free  from  tuber- 
culosis by  a  New  York  veterinarian, 
J.  E.  York  of  Earleville,  New  York, 
nearly  one-half  were  found  to  be 
tubercular. 

About  the  6th  of  March  a  lot  of 
fifty  Holstein  cattle  were  shipped  by 
James  Dorsey  of  Gilberts,  Illinois,  by 
the  way  of  St.  Louis  to  Concordia, 
Kansas,  and  consigned  to  the  Spring- 
dale  Stock  Ranch  at  Concordia.  From 
there  they  were  shipped  by  M.  T. 
Knudson  of  Concordia  and  consigned 
to  Smith  &  Dawson  of  Fairbury,  Ne- 
braska, where  they  arrived  on  about 
March  10.  A  public  sale  of  these 
cattle  had  been  advertised  to  be  Held 
at  Fairbury  on  the  15th  of  March. 
These  cattle  were  accompanied  with 
a  health  certificate  attached  to  the 
waybill,  but  no  copy  was  sent  to  this 
office,  as  required  by  the  Nebraska 
sanitary  regulations.  This  certificate 
was  issued  by  Dr.  A.  Tyler  of  Elgin, 
Illinois,  in  which  he  gives  the  chart 
of  the  tuberculin  test,  showing  that 
they  had  been  tested  and  were  free 
from  tuberculosis. 

Knowing  that  Dr.  Tyler's  work  is 
not  recognized  by  Illinois  authorities, 
we  suspected  that  this  was  a  fraudu- 
lent certificate  and  therefore  immedi- 
ately started  to  test  the  cattle.  We 
soon  discovered  that  many  of  the 
cattle  were  affected  with  tuberculosis 
and  the  whole  shipment  was  placed 
in  quarantine  and  their  sale  pre- 
vented. Owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
gave  suspicious  reaction  and  a  few 
could  not  be  tested  at  all  on  account 
of  high  preliminary  temperatures  a 
retest  was  made  on  April  25  and  26 
with  the  result  that  thirty-five  out  of 
fifty  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
Thirty  of  these  reactors  were  killed 
in  South  Omaha  Tuesday,  April  29, 
and  upon  post-mortem  inspection, 
tubercular  lesions  were  found  in 
every  one  of  them.  The  five  remain- 
ing reactors  are  cows  heavy  in  calf, 
and  as  only  thirty  cows  could  be  put 
into  the  car  these  will  be  shipped  soon 
after  they  drop  their  calves. 

It  was  only  by  accident  that  this 
office  was  called  up  from  Belleville, 
Kansas,  in  regard  to  these  cattle  and 
this  led  to  an  investigation  that 
prevented  the  sale  of  thirty-five 
tubercular  milch  cows  in  and  around 
Fairbury. 

On  April  5  I  was  called  up  from 
South  Omaha  and  informed  that  a 
shipment  of  twenty-one  cows  and  one 
bull  were  billed  through  South 
Omaha  from  Elgin,  Illinois,  to  Camp- 
bell, Nebraska.  These  cattle  were 
sold  by  Dave  Kenyon,  Elgin,  Illinois, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  health 
certificate  issued  by  the  same  Dr.  A. 
Tyler  of  Elgin.  No  copy  of  his  certif- 
icate had  been  forwarded  to  this 
office,  but  a  copy  was  attached  to  the 
waybill. 

These  cattle  were  at  once  placed 
in  quarantine,  as  our  regulations  had 
not  been  complied  with,  and  as  we 
cannot  recognize  any  kind  of  certif- 
icates issued  by  Dr.  A.  Tyler,  these 
cattle  will  be  tested  as  soon  as  the 
effects  of  any  recent  injection  of 
tuberculin  have  passed  off. 

The  tuberculin  test  is  a  reliable 
test  and  by  its  proper  use  tuberculosis 
in  cattle  can  be  detected  almost  to  a 
certainty.  By  this  method  of  finding 
out  the-  tubercular  animal  and  dis- 
posing of  it  by  killing,  and  not  by 
giving  it  away  or  selling  it,  tuber- 
culosis might  possibly  be  eradicated. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  danger  of 
tuberculin  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
scrupulous veterinarian  or  stockman, 
as  it  may  be  used  for  a  personal  gain 
by  defrauding  an  innocent  purchaser 
by  selling  a  tubercular  dairy  cow  and 
representing  the  same  as  having 
passed  the  tuberculin  test  when  in  fact 
they  know  that  the  animal  gave  a 
positive  reaction  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

This  kind  of  business  is,  in  my 


opinion,  a  crime  of  robbery  and 
murder  combined,  because  the  money 
paid  for  a  tubercular  animal  is  lost, 
and  by  using  the  dairy  products  from 
such  cow  the  family  is  in  danger  of 
their  lives,  especially  the  little  chil- 
dren v/ho  are  quite  often  compelled 
to  depend  upon  the  cow  for  nourish- 
ment. The  fact  that  a  tubercular 
cow  may  communicate  the  disease  to 
the  human  family  as  well  as-to  live- 
stock should  be  borne  in  mind, 
especially  when  buying  or  selling 
dairy  cattle.  A  BOSTROM, 

Deputy  State  Veterinarian. 


THE  KIND  OF  CULTIVATOR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  note  by 
the  issue  of  April  23  that  the  readers 
are  invited  to  express  their  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  cultivators.  Now  I 
have  used  a  six-shovel  cultivator  for 
the  last  seven  years  and  think  it 
superior  to  one  with  four  shovels.  If 
I  could  get  an  eight-shovel  cultivator 
that  would  work  as  well  as  the  six- 
shovel,  I  would  buy  one.  But  I 
scarcely  think  eight  shovels  on  a 
cultivator  will  ever  be  very  popular 
for  the  reason  that  they  would  catcb 
so  much  trash.  In  a  clean  field, 
however,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  cul- 
tivator with  eight  shovels  would  raise 
better  corn  and  leave  the  ground  in 
better  condition  than  the  other  kinds. 

As  for  the  four-shovel  cultivator, 
that  should  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
for  it  does  not  accomplish  what  is 
naturally  expected  of  a  tool  of  that 
kind.  As  a  moisture-destroyer  it  can- 
not be  beaten.  I  have  seen  two  fields 
of  corn  growing  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  road,  one  tended  with  a  four- 
shovel  and  the  other  with  a  six-shovel 
cultivator.  The  latter  stood  the  test 
of  hot  winds  and  dry  weather  while 
the  other  looked  dreadfully  sick. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
plowing  three  times  with  six  shovels 
you  preserve  the  moisture  by  stirring 
all  the  ground  and  leave  a  good 
mulch  on  top  to  help  hold  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  four-shovel  cultivator 
does  just  the  opposite.  It  stirs  about 
half  of  the  ground,  digs  ditches  clear 
across  the  field,  destroys  corn  roots, 
and  leaves  an  uneven  surface  that 
exposes  the  moisture  to  the  elements. 

I  had  never  used  a  two-row  listed 
corn  cultivator  until  last  season.  I 
found  that  by  going  over  the  field 
with  it  twice  it  left  the  ground  in 
much  the  same  shape  as  the  four- 
shovel  cultivator,  but  when  the  corn 
was  laid  by  with  a  six-shovel  culti- 
vator it  left  the  soil  in  better  shape 
than  if  it  had  been  plowed  three  times 
with  the  four  shovels.  The  two-row, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  great  tool  for 
getting  over  the  ground,  but  it  is  not 
a  moisture-saving  machine. 

In  this  day  and  age,  as  we  go  rush- 
ing through  the  world,  we  sometimes 
overlook  some  of  the  things  to  which 
we  should  pay  very  close  attention. 
Deep  cultivation  may  be  all  right  in 
states  where  there  is  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, but  in  the  greater  part  of  Ne- 
braska we  are  fortunate  if  we  get 
enough  to  raise  a  full  crop.  If  I  were 
advising  anyone  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  cultivator,  I  would  say, 
"Get  one  with  six  shovels — and  not 
too  long  shovels  at  that." 

Custer  Co.  O.  R.  RHODES. 


GOOD  HAY  BARNS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  accom- 
panying photographs  are  of  two  hay 
barns  in  actual  use  on  the  farms  of 
some  of  our  best  Nebraska  farmers. 
No.  1  is  a  Pawnee  co.inty  barn,  a 
modest  but  well  built  affair,  used  in 
the  winter  for  hay  and  in  the  early 
summer  for  small  grains.  The  pic- 
ture shows  a  stack  of  small  grain  in 
one  corner. 

The  barn  is  equipped  with  a  track 
and  carrier.  The  hay  is  fed  through 
racks  at  the  side  of  the  barn.  It  is 
the  owner's  intention  at  some  time 
to  attach  a  shed  on  each  side.  This 
will  serve  to  protect  the  stock  from 


rains  and  snows  while  they  are 
eating  the  hay. 

Figure  No.  2  shows  a  larger  barn. 
This  barn  is  covered  with  galvanized 
corrugated  roofing.  It  is  more  expen- 
sive than  the  one  shown  in  Figure  1, 
and  has  a  larger  capacity,  yet  it  is 
not  expensive  considering  the  amount 
of  hay  it  will  cover. 

Farmers  who  are  using  hay  barns 
for  their  alfalfa  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  a  barn  of  this  type  is  a 


Fig.  2 — A  large  hay  barn  covered 
with  galvanized  roofing. 


good  investment.  They  claim  that 
the  stock  thrive  better  on  alfalfa 
carefully  protected  from  the  weather, 
which  is  proof  to  them  that  it  is  of 
better  feeding  quality. 

C.  W.  PUGSLEY. 
University  of  Nebraska. 


FOR  PIG-EATING  SOWS 

A  farmer  with  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  growing  hogs  writes: 
"Tell  your  readers  that  have  pig- 
eating  sows  to  feed  plenty  of  tankage 
and  they  will  have  no  further  trouble. 
The  rule  works  equally  well  with 
hogs  that  eat  chickens."  This  is  good 
advice.  Sows  eat  their  pigs,  and  hogs 
acquire  the  chicken-eating  habit,  be- 
cause they  do  not  receive  sufficient 
protein,  and  as  a  consequence  have 
a  craving  appetite.  Tankage  is  very 
rich  in  protein,  and  prevents  this 
craving.  Other  feeds  that  contain  a 
high  percentage  of  protein,  such  as 
oil  meal,  bran,  shorts  and  alfalfa 
hay,  have  the  same  effect,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  per  pound 
because  they  are  not  so  rich  in  pro- 
tein as  tankage. 


NEBRASKA  SEED  POTATOES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  press  bulletin 
by  Professors  Emerson  and  Wilcox 
that  home-grown  potatoes  do  not 
make  good  seed  in  this  state.  Now  I 
have  raised  potatoes  for  more  than 
twenty  years  in  Fillmore  county  and 
have  never  raised  less  than  100  bushels 
to  the  acre.  On  the  other  hand  my 
yields  have  sometimes  been  as  high 
as  800  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  do  not 
believe  finer  potatoes  can  be  found 
anywhere  than  those  home-grown  in 
Fillmore  county.  For  four  years  I 
raised  eight  kinds,  and  they  did  well 
every  year.  In  1909  I  won  .  first  prize 
at  the  state  fair.  I  have  my  own  way 
of  raising  them,  however.  The  grocers 
are  selling  northern-grown  potatoes, 
but  I  don't  believe  my  milch  cows 
would  eat  them. 

Fillmore  Co.       CHRIS  MELLOR. 


Spanish  peanuts  is  a  great  crop  in 
the  southwest.  This  crop  requires 
about  four  months'  growing  period  in 
order  to  mature  well.  Whether  it  will 
prove  to  be  adapted  to  Nebraska  must 
be  determined  by  extended  trials. 
In  the  south  the  vines  are  used  for 
hay  and  the  nuts  for  grain  feed. 


A  cultivator  without  a  seat  is  a 
monstrosity. 
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Paris  Green 
Is  Best- 


Modern  science  has  been 
unable  to  discover  anything 
that  destroys  insects  quicker — 
more  positively  or  at  less  cost  than 
Paris  Green. 

ANSBACHER'S 
Pure  Paris  Green 

'Standard  for  over  half  a  century'1 

But  —  to  be  sure  of  best  results 
make  sure  of  the  best  "Green."  Ask 
for  — insist  on  Ansbacher's  —  best 
by  every  test. 

Send  for  our  free  book,  "QUICK  DEATH." 

A.  B.  ANSBACHER  &  CO. 
2629  Dearborn  Street  •  Chicago,  III. 


IT  PAYS  TO 

^Clear  land 

WITH 


Why  Forswear 

Yonr  Allegiance  to  "linc'e  Sara" 

and  take  up  your  abode  where  the 
growing  season  is  short  and  the  cli- 
mate is  rigorous,  when  the  very  best 
1-nd  f  at  the  sun  shines  on  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  where,  in  many 
places,  you  can  work  out  doors  almost 
all  the  year  'round? 

If  you  think  of  moving  from  your 
present  location,  ask  me  where  to 
obtain  good  land  at  reasonable  prices. 
Say  what  State  you  prefer,  and  I  will 
send  information  to  you  free. 

B.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization     and     Industrial  Agent 

Union    Pacific    Railroad  Co. 
Room    116,    Union    Pacific  Building 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


flUPDNr 


Red  Cross  Dynamite 

UPPER  view  sKows  how  big  stumps  are 
completely  blasted  out  and  shattered 
into  kindling  wood.  At  the  same  time, 
subsoil  is  thoroughly  broken  up,  creating  the 
best  conditions  tor  maturing  crops.  Lower 
view  is  the  $800- per- a  ere  celery  crop  grow- 
i  ng  on  former  stump  land,  in  less  than  a  year 
after  clearing. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Explains  how  to  safely  and  profitably  use 
Red  Cross  Dynamite  for  blasting  stumps  and 
boulders,  tree  planting,  ditching,  subsoilirg, 
excavating,  road-building,  etc.  Write  for 
name  of  riearf  st  dealer,  or  expert  blaster,  and 
Farmers'  Handbook  No.  mu 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America 
Established  1802 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Reld's  Yellow  Dent,  St.  Charles  White,  Red 
or  Bloody  Butcher  and  University  No.  3  (an 
excellent  90  day  corn).  This  seed  is  my 
own  growing  and  selection — strong,  rugged 
Beed  that  will  appeal  to  corn  growers.  The 
Variety,  Purity  and  Vitality  can  be  certified 
by  the  Nebraska  Pure  Seed  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Write  for  my  illustrated  catalog. 
FRANK  J.  BIST  HUMBOLDT,  NEB. 


GOOD  TREES 


Fruit  Trees,  .Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever- 
greens. Strawberry  Plants,  Spray  Pumps, 
Spraying    Material,    and    Garden  Tooli. 

Ask  for  Catalog — NOW. 
PALUS  CITY  NUBSEBY,    Falls  City,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN 


Golden  Row,  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent,  Nebraska  White  Prize 
and  Silver  Mine.  Gathered  early  and  dried 
on  racks'  in  our  furnace-heated  seed  house. 
Write  for  27th  annual  price  list. 
I.EE  SMITH   &  SONS  DESOTO,  NEB. 

Sweet  Clover  Seed — Large  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
and  circular  how  to  grow  it  sent  free  on  re- 
quest.     Edw.  E.  Barton,  Box  32,  Falmouth,  Ivy. 

SEED  COBN — Reld's  Yellow  Dent  and 
Earlv  Yellow  Rose,  $2.00  per  bushel  in  ear. 
GLEN  WILSON  BLAIB.  NEB. 


MADE  OF 

Wood  or  Galvanized  Steel 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

F.  WTATT  MFG.  CO. 

Sallna,  Kao. 

100 
N.  5th 

Street, 

Also  a  full  line  of  implements  on  which 
we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  BIG 
F  B  E  E  BARGAIN  BOOK. 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE    FOt.  INFORMATION 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307   M    STREET  LINCOLN.  NEB 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER.  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  is 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  tho  e  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  esk  you  for  money  in  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES— YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOl'R  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mail  ua  your  carpenter  s  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  1001  no  19th  st.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

81  6  Court  Street  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


C.  O.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Germinating:  Cedar  Seed 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  For  the  bene 
fit  of  Mr.  Fred  Stalley,  who  inquired 
how  to  handle  cedar  seed,  I  will  give 
the  method  suggested  by  a  horticul 
turist  of  some  repute,  although  I  my- 
self have  not  yet  tried  it:  Hunt  up 
an  old  barrel  churn  and  in  this  mix 
with  your  seed  some  good  sharp  sand 
or  fine  gravel,  then  hitch  on  your  gas 
engine  and  let  'er  go! 

Buffalo  Co.  W.  C.  KEEP. 


Beating  Locust  Borers 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
of  April  9  I  read  an  inquiry  as  to  how 
to  prevent  the  flat-head  borer  from 
injuring  black  locust  trees.  There 
are  two  things  that  I  believe  essential 
One  is  to  plant  catalpa  speciosa 
among  the  locust  trees,  since  either 
the  odor  or  the  shade  of  the  catalpa 
seems  to  drive  the  borer  fly  away 
The  other  is  to  introduce  the  nitrogen- 
forming  bacteria  on  the  roots  of  the 
locusts,  as  this  not  only  causes  the 
trees  to  grow  rapidly  but  also  en 
riches  the  land  and  strengthens  the 
catalpa.  Thus  when  the  two  kinds 
of  trees  are  grown  together  the  bene- 
fits, are  mutual  as  soon  as  they  be 
come  fairly  well  established — that  is 
when  the  catalpa  is  tall  'enough  to 
cast  a  shade  on  the  locust,  and  the 
locust  is  well  set  with  bacteria. 

Butler  Co.  J.  P.  DUNLAP. 


Prospects  Good 

Nebraska  fruit  growers  are  elated 
over  the  prospects  for  a  crop  of  fruit 
this  season.  Trees  and  plants  of  all 
kinds  came  through  the  winter  with 
no  winter  injury  and  at  this  date 
(May  1)  the  fruit  trees  are  in  full 
bloom  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  and  all  small  fruits  are  pushing 
out  their  buds  and  blossoms  clear  to 
the  tips  of  the  branches.  The  set  of 
blossoms  are  exceptionally  heavy  in 
all  well  handled  orchards.  Winesap 
trees  in  our  orchards  that  were  over 
loaded  last  season,  and  on  which  we 
expected  a  light  bloom  this  spring 
have  put  out  a  full  crop  of  blossoms 
The  first  spraying  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  growers,  while  quite 
confident  of  a  set  of  fruit,  are  closely 
watching  the  weather  predictions, 
knowing  that  there  is  some  danger 
of  killing  frosts  until  May  10.  Those 
having  frost-fighting  equipment  in 
their  orchards  are  not  worrying: 
however,  at  this  late  date. 


Important  Spraying 

The  next  spraying  will  be  made 
just  as  soon  as  the  petals  fall  but 
before  the  calyx  lobes  close,  which 
will  be  from  May  7  to  10  in  south 
eastern  Nebraska.  This  application 
is  really  the  most  important  given 
the  apple.  If  it  is  thoroughly  ap 
plied  a  crop  of  fruit  practically  worm 
less  will  result,  and  if  it  is  not  given, 
or  is  carelessly  applied,  the  fruit  will 
be  wormy  to  about  the  same  extent. 
While  the  later  applications  are  also 
directed  against  worms,  their  effec- 
tiveness is  merely  in  catching  those 
missed  when  making  this  applica- 
tion. Commercial  growers  use  a 
fungicide  in  combination  with  the 
worm  poison  to  hold  in  check  apple 
scab  and  other  leaf  and  fruit  dis- 
eases. This  application  and  subse- 
quent ones  will  be  five  to  six  quarts 
of  commercial  lime-sulphur  and  two 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied under  a  high  pressure  with 
"ather  coarse  nozzles  and  directed 
downward  as  much  as  possible  to  fill 
the  calyx  cups  which  point  upward. 


I  GUARANTEE  ALL  NEBRASKA  FARMER  ADVERTISERS— S.  R.  McKELVTE  I 


Retailers  Make  Apples  High 

Discussion  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  been  popular  among  all 
classes.  Committees  appointed  by 
state  and  national  governments  and 
by  organizations  have  been  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  and  propose  reme- 
dial measures.  It  has  been  charged 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  middlemen 
to  handle  the  foodstuffs,  and  the 
brokers  and  commission  merchants 
have  probably  been  most  severely 
criticised.  That  there  are  more  of 
these  men  in  the  field  than  necessary 
to  properly  handle  the  products  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  investigations 
have  shown  that  in  the  handling  of 
farm  produce  the  retailers  are 
guilty  of  exacting  the  big  slice  be- 
tween the  producer  and  consumer. 
Apple  growers  have  sold  their  fruit 


at  almost  the  cost  of  production— 
and  in  some  cases  during  the  last 
two  years  below  that  cost.  Yet  the 
consuming  public  has  seen  practically 
no  reduction  in  the  price  it  has  paid. 
Apple  growers  are  now  getting  less 
for  their  fruit  than  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  not  because  of  over- 
production. The  crop  of  1912  was 
approximately  40,000,000  barrels.  The 
country  has  produced  70,000,000  bar- 
rels in  a  season,  and  several  times 
in  recent  years  has  the  production 
exceeded  40,000,000  barrels. 

Grocers  and  other  retailers  of 
apples  have  been  making  from  100 
per  cent  and  up,  and  in  some  in- 
stances as  much  as  600  per  cent  on 
this  fruit.  They  have  held  the  prices 
so  high  that  the  poorer  classes  have 
stopped  buying  apples,  jnd  consump- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  such  an 
extent  that  anything  but  a  light  crop 
seems  like  an  over-supply.  While 
Baldwin  apples  were  selling  on  the 
docks  in  New  York  city  at  from  $2.25 
to  $2.50  last  winter,  grocers  five 
blocks  away  were  retailing  the  same 
variety  and  grade  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $14  per  barrel. 

The  following  extract  from  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  H.  M.  Gilbert  before  the 
Washington  horticultural  meeting 
shows  why  there  was  apparently  an 
over-production  of  apples  last  year 
and  gives  one  example  of  the  high 
cost  of  living: 

"I  started  a  year  or  two  ago  to 
make  some  original  investigations  of 
the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer,  the 
prices  received  by  the  grower,  and 
the  fellow  or  fellows  who  got  what 
was  in  between.  I  don't  think  the 
results  of  my  investigations  will  be 
quite  radical  enough  for  the  people 
who  do  most  of  the  talking  at  these 
state  conventions,  but  any  man  must 
admit  that  they  are  conservative  and 
they  are  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it 
from  about  500  investigations. 

"From  actual  investigations  in  a 
large  number  of  markets  in  different 
states,  I  find  that  where  the  consumer 
has  been  paying  on  an  average,  for 
our  best  grade  of  apples,  $3  per  box, 
the  grower  has  been  getting  80  cents 
per  box.  Where  the  consumer  has 
been  paying  $2.25  per  box  for  medium 
goods  the  grower  has  been  getting 
60  cents.  I  find  the  following  tables 
illustrate  the  proportions  absorbed 
by  the  different  agencies  on  the  road 
from  grower  to  consumer: 

Retailer  sells  best  grades.  $3.00 

Grower  gets   80        26  2/3% 

Shipper,      association  or 

grower's  agent   gets  10         3  1/3% 

Railroad    gets   50  17% 

Brokerage  and  commission, 

receiving    end   25         8  1/3% 

Retailer   gets    1.35  45% 

100% 

Consumers  pay  $3,  or  375%  on  what  the 
"rower  gets. 

Shipper    gets    12%%;    railroad.     62  '4%: 

375%;  or 


commis  ion.     31 %  ;  retailer, 
price    grower  receives. 
Retailer      £ells  medium 

grades  $2.25 


Grower  gets   

Shipper,      association  or 

grower's   agent   gets.  .  .  . 

Railroad  gets   

Brokerage  and  commission, 

receiving  end   

Retailer  gets   


.60 


.07 
.43 


.25 
.90 


26  2/3  % 

19% 

11% 
40% 


Consumer  pays 
the   grower  gets. 


$2.23 


100% 
or    375%    of  priC3 


"Everybody  knows  that  the  grower 
gets  too  little  and  the  consumer  pays 
too  much;  that  it  costs  too  much  to 
get  produce,  from  grower  'to  con- 
sumer. But  instead  of  squarely 
facing  the  facts  and  finding  a  remedy, 
mixing  brains  with  our  business,  the 
grower  condemns  the  railroad,  con- 
demns the  local  buyers,  condemns  the 
commission  men,  condemns  his  asso- 
ciation or  shipping  agent,  and  ignores 
the  big  fact  that  the  source  of  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  retailer." 


FABM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  B.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

This  is  the  last  day  of  April.  It  has 
been  a  month  with  which  we  will  not 
find  much  fault.  The  highest  tem- 
perature was  83  degrees  and  the 
lowest  was  31  degrees.  The  total 
rainfall  was  3.10  inches.  The  big 
orchards  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
alfalfa  is  a  foot  high.  Prospects  were 
never  better  for  farmers. 

We  had  two  light  frosts  last  week. 
I  had  just  transplanted  some  early 
tomatoes,  so  I  took  a  few  crates  of 
last  year's  berry  boxes  and  put  a 
quart  box  over  each  plant.  The  boxes 
can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  almost  as 
rapidly  as  one  can  count,  and  the 
result  is  satisfactory.  The  boxes  are 
very  light,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
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blown  about  by  the  wind  they  should 
be  pressed  Into  the  ground  a  little  way 

We  have  an  old  pony  that  has  been 
bothered  with  the  heaves  for  several 
years.  After  trying  several  other 
remedies  we  applied  pine  tar  to  the 
bits  and  are  well  pleased  with  the 
results  of  this  treatment.  If  it  is 
repeated  three  times  a  week  the  ani- 
mal seems  to  forget  her  trouble. 

We  attended  a  farm  eale  last  week 
but  the  crowd  was  small.  Farmers 
were  in  the  fields.  I  think  it  a  bad 
time  to  have  public  sales.  The  prices 
were  satisfactory.  A  rather  small 
team  sold  for  $410,  and  one  good 
cow  brought  $87.50. 

Recently  we  visited  the  Christy 
fruit  farm  in  Johnson  county.  Mr. 
Christy  has  425  cherry  trees  in  one 
orchard.  I  have  for  several  years 
been  pounding  awav  on  the  traveling 
tree  agents,  and  while  on  the  Christv 
farm  I  located  another  one  of  their 
tricks.  They  sell  strawberry  plants 
to  the  farmers  for  $2.50  per  hundred 
and  when  they  arrive  in  the  town 
where  delivery  is  to  be  made  thev 
bnv  from  Mr.  Christy,  at  the  rate  of 
$2  50  per  thousand,  the  plants  with 
which  they  fill  their  orders.  That 
old  circus  man  named  Barnum  must 
have  met  some  farmers  before  he 
uttered  the  words — "A  sucker  is  born 
every  minute." 

We  are  trying  to  establish  a  labor 
bureau  in  our  home  town.  There  is 
plentv  of  work  on  the  farms  now. 
and  there  are  men  who  are  trying 
to  find  jobs.  A  few  of  us  farmers 
have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the 
commercial  club  men,  who  have 
agreed  to  co-rmerate  with  us  in  estab- 
lishing an  office  where  a  record  of 
wants  can  he  had  by  those  who  are 
interested.  I  tViink  at  least  one  such 
bureau  of  information  should  be 
established  in  each  county.  When 
a  rascal  or  thief  has  proven  himself 
such,  a  record  can  be  made  of  that 
fact  also. 

We  also  visited  the  Aldrich  farm 
a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  well 
known  in  this  part  of  the  state.  He 
is  eighty-two  years  old  and  his  hair 
and  long  whiskers  are  as  white  as 
snow.  He  settled  on  his  farm  April 
11,  1865.  Only  one  other  man  is  now 
on  a  farm  in  the  precinct  where  he 
lives  who  was  there  when  he  came. 
Mr.  Aldrich  is  the  only  living  charter 
member  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society.  I  think  he  has  the  best  pri- 
vate library  in  the  county,  and  on 
his  reading  table  were  several  copies 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  His  lands 
have  been  divided  among  his  children, 
three  of  whom  are  living  on  the 
original  farms.  While  in  the  library 
Mr.  Aldrich  told  me  that  his  friends 
often  asked  why  he  did  not  move  to 
town  where  he  would  not  be  lone- 
some, then  he  waved  his  hand  toward 
the  great  shelves  of  books  and  said: 
"You  don't  think  me  a  lonesome  old 
man,  do  you?"  Grandma  Aldrich, 
who  came  with  him  and  located  on 
the  then  treeless  prairie  forty-eight 
years  ago,  has  done  her  full  share 
as  a  wife,  mother  and  neighbor,  and 
today  she  is  the  best-loved  old  lady  in 
the  county.  This  happy  old  couple 
have  minds  as  keen  as  those  of  most 
folks  at  middle  age,  and  they  just 
bubble  over  with  delight  to  have  their 
old  friends  visit  them  and  admire  their 
little  white  house,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  beautiful  trees 
that  adorn  any  farm  home  in  Nebraska. 


GRADING  SEED  CORN 

How  much  is  the  accuracy  of  drop 
in  corn  planters  increased  by  grading 
the  seed  into  lots  having  kernels  of 
similar  size  and  shape?  Tests  to 
answer  this  question  have  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  L. 
W.  Chase  in  the  department  of  farm 
mechanics  at  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station.  Planters  were  set  up 
on  standards,  and  the  wheels  and 
dropping  mechanism  operated  by  a 
gasoline  engine  at  the  average  rate 
of  movement  of  a  team  in  the  field. 
As  each  hill  was  dropped  the  kernels 
were  carried  back  on  a  canvas  belt 


so  they  could  be  counted.  The 
Planters  were  set  to  drop  three 
kernels  per  hill;  every  hill  with  three 
kernels  was,  therefore,  considered 
accurate,  but  every  hill  with  more 
or  less  than  three  kernels  inaccurate. 
Different  lots  of  seed  were  graded  in 
different  ways,  and  tested  in  two 
kinds  of  plates  in  planters  with 
continuous  and  intermittent  plate 
movement,  and  full  hill  and  accumu 
'ative  drop.  The  table  "shows  the 
^er  cent  of  hill  with  three  kernels 
:n  each  case. 

The  edge-selection  plates  gave  the 
highest  per  cent  of  perfect  hills,  and 
~howed  more  improvement  with 
graded  seed  than  the  round-hole 
nlates.  In  comparing  ungraded  seed 
with  machine-graded  seed  (put 
+hrough  once)  it  will  be  seen  that 
fhe  greatest  increase  in  accuracy 
with  any  of  the  planters  was  only 
^.1  per  cent.  That  is  a  smaller  im- 
provement than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  result  from  grading  the 
<*eed.  To  secure  a  greater  increase 
in  accuracy  it  was  necessary  to  take 
more  pains  and  to  discard  more  of 
the  original  corn. 

One  of  the  factors  bearing  upon  the 
practicability  of  grading  seed  corn  is 
the  amount  of  seed  discarded.  In 
4hese  tests  the  retained  and  discarded 
portions  of  the  seed  were  weighed. 
Tt  was  found  that  removing  the  butts 
nTid  tins  of  the  seed  ears,  without 
grading,  discarded  21  per  cent  of  the 
«5eed :  straight  machine  grading  dis- 
carded 31  ner  cent;  and  butting  and 
Winning  followed  by  machine  grading 
discarded  56  per  cent.  When  seed 
^orn  was  scarce,  throwing  out  56  per 
cent  of  the  kernels  would  be  a  rather 
^eavv  drain.  Tbe  farmer  would  have 
+o  determine  for  himself  whether 
+he  increased  accuracy  of  drop  would 
pffset  the  heavy  discarding  of  seed 
corn  by  grading. 

In  these  tests  calculations  were 
made  of  the  number  of  kernels 
slanted  per  acre  by  each  method. 
Although  ungraded  seed  gave  a  lower 
r>er  cent  of  accurate  hills,  containing 
three  ke'rnels  each,  yet  the  number 
of  hills  per  acre  was  practically  the 
same  for  graded  and  ungraded  seed 
— 10,400  for  machine-graded  and 
1 0.770  for  ungraded. 

Experiments  made  by  the  depart- 
ment of  agronomy  at  our  experiment 
station,  in  which  plats  with  exactly 
three  kernels  per  hill  (the  corn  being 
planted  by  hand)  were  compared  with 
nlats  having  the  same  number  of 
stalks  per  acre,  but  varying  from 
one  to  five  per  hill,  showed  only  a 
very  slight  advantage  for  the  uni- 
form distribution  of  stalks,  indicating 
tbat  such  unevenness  as  would  result 
with  a  corn  planter  calibrated  with 
reasonable  care  would  not  appreciably 
affect  the  yield. 

These  tests  show  less  advantage 
for  grading  than  we  have  believed 
existed.  This  is  not  to  be  construed, 
however,  to  mean  that  it  is  not  im- 
portant to  shell  off  the  odd-shaped 
kernels  at  the  butts  and  tips  of  the 
seed  ears  and  to  take  care  that  the 
planter  plates  are  suited  to  the 
general  size  of  the  kernels. 


PUGSLEY  ABROAD 

Professor  C.  W.  Pugsley,  director 
of  agricultural  extension  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  was  recently 
appointed  by  the  department  of  state 
at  Washington  as  one  of  the  three 
delegates  from  this  country  to  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  Rome,  Italy,  in  May.  The  party 
sailed  from  New  York  on  April  26. 
but  not  on  the  same  ship  as  the 
American  commission  to  study  rural 
credit  and  co-operation  abroad,  which 
sailed  from  New  York  the  same  day. 
Our  legislature  did  not  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  delegates  from  this 
state  to  accompany  the  American 
commission,  but  it  is  possible  that, 
after  he  finishes  his  mission  at  Rome, 
Professor  Pugsley  will  join  the  com- 
mission for  a  few  weeks  at  least. 


You  can  sow  wheat  thin,  but  you 
can't  keep  it  from  stooling  if  the 
weather  is  favorable.  A  good  deal  of 
the  wheat  this  year  seems  to  have 
stooled  too  much. 


—EDGE-SELECTION— 
PlanterNo.  1,    PlanterNo.  2, 
Intermittent  continuous 
plate  move-      plate  move- 
Seed  Used  ment,  aceu-      ment.  accu- 
mulative drop  mulatlve  drop 

Ungraded   59.9  65.8 

Machine  graded   64.2  68.0 

Ungraded,   butted  and   tipped   62.  G  64.5 

Machine  graded,  butted  and  tipped  67.2  67.0 
Twice  machine  graded   70.6  03. 3 


— ROUND-HOLE — 
PlanterNo.  3,    PlanterNo.  3. 
intermittent  intermittent 


plate  move- 
ment, full 
hill  drop 
56.7 
57.8 
50.4 
51 .0 
5S.  5 


plate  move- 
ment, accu- 
mulative drop 

45.2 
44.6 
52.3 

"■'.<■  63.5 
55.!* 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISH 


HEAVY  CAR  TVPE  FISK  TIRES, 
Built  for  Greatest  Service  on 
Heavy  Cars,  Practically  Eliminate 
Tire  Troubles  on  Lighter  Vehicles 

HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK  TIRES 
have  in  their  exclusive  construction 
strength  and  resistance  for  Greatest 
Service  on  heavy  cars.  This  means  for 
the  light  car  a  surplus  approaching  the 
practical  elimination  of  tire  troubles. 

In  perfecting  Fisk  Tires  to  the  point  of 
Greatest  Service  the  requirements  of  the 
heavy  car  were  taken  as  standard  and 
the  aim  of  the  entire  Fisk  design  was 
towards  meeting  the  severe  strains  of 
carrying  great  weights.  The  user  of  the 
light  car  is  a  great  gainer  thereby. 

In  the  exclusive  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 
Construction  there  are  four  plies  of  fabric 
used  in  the  3-inch  sizes — more  fabric 
than  found  in  the  same  sizes  of  other 
makes.  The  greatest  tire  value  obtainable 
today  is  in  the  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 
FISK  EQUIPMENT  for  light  cars. 

Write  Dept.  43  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 


DETROIT-262  Jefferson  Ave. 
ST.  PAUL-160  West  Sixth  St. 
MILWAUKEE-452  Milwau  ee  St. 
DES  MOINES— 91 1  W.  Locust  St. 
MINNEAPOUS-820  Hennepin  Ave. 


FARGO-405-407  N.  Pacific  Ave. 
BUTTE    101  East  Broadway 
OMAHA-2210  Farnam  St. 
ST.  LOUIS-3917  Olive  St. 
KANSAS  CITY-16D4  Grand  Ave. 


CHICAGO— 1440  S.  Michigan  Bd.;    932  Sheridan  Rd.;   4000  Washington  Bd. 
Branches  in  41  Cities 


flSK  PNSUMATIC  TIBE3ARE  GUABANTEED  WHEN  FILLED  WITH  AIR  AT  THE  RECOMMENDED  PRESSURE  AND  ATTACHED  f 
TO  A  RIM  BEARING  EITHER  ONE  OR  BOTH  OF  THE  ACCOMPANYING  INSPECTION  SiAUPS  WHEN  FILLED  WITH  ANY  Z 
SUBSTITUTE  FOB  AIR  OR  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  OTHER  RIM3  THAN  THOSE  SPECIFIED.  OUR  GUARANTEE  13  WITHDRAWN  t 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

The  proof  of  roofing  is  in  its 
waterproofing-.    Genasco  Roofing 
is  made  of  Nature's  everlasting  waterproofer- 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 

It  is  rain-proof,  sun-proof,  wind-proof,  heat-proof, 
cold-proof,  acid-proof,  and  alkali-proof.  And  that 
means  also  that  it  is  expen„e-proof. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.    Look  for  the  hemisphere  trademark 
on  the  roll.    Mineral  or  smooth  surface— several  weights.    The  Kant- 
leak  Kleet  is  a  patent  fastener  ani  waterproofer  for  roofing  seams. 
Write  us  for  Good  Roof  Guide  Cook  and  samples,  free. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  procurers  of  acpbalt,  and  large  t 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 
New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 
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THE  ^ 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


throws  a  new  light  on  the  pipe 
smoking  question — clears  it  all 
up.  Because  it's  so  mellow,  so  rich, 
so  free  from  bite  and  bitterness. 

And  here's  the  reason: 

Velvet  is  well  aged.  The  good 
Burley  leaf  hangs  in  the  great, 
clean  warehouses  watched  by 
experts  who  regulate  tempera- 
ture and  humidity.  There  it  stays 
till  it  is  ripe,  mellow  and  delicate 
— till  it's  just  right  to  make  Velvet. 

There's  no  other  way — patent 
short  cuts  will  not  give  that 
smooth,  flavory  richness  of  Velvet. 
Start  an  investigation  of  Velvet. 


If  your  dealer  hasn't  Velvet,  h« 
will  get  it  for  you  from  his  jobber 


GasPull  Threshing 


Big  Capacity— Short  Time 

Seeds  and  grains  in  the  straw  hopper,  cylinders  that  slug,  straw  racks 
that  can't  clean  themselves  and  clogged  riddles  are  the  things  that  count 
on  the  wrong  side  in  threshing. 

Rumely  Grain  Separators 

thresh  all  the  grain  in  tho  cylinders  and  the  large  grate  surface  separates  it  completely. 
They  are  built  in  sizes  to  suit  the  large  or  small  tractor— with  a 


15-30  h  p.  or  35-70  h.p. 
they  form  a  reliable,  cheap-running,  efficient  combination  that  cannot  be  equalled. 
Send  for  Data-Book  No.  352  on  the  GasPull  and  our  separator  catalog  — 
Rumelu  No.  532  or  Advance  No.  533.    Ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 
LINCOLN 
Home  Office:  La  Porte,  Iiid. 


CO. 
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DOUBLE  FISX/BU 


PERFECT  AND  PERMANENT. 

And  the  only  enclosed  track  that  automatically 
adjusts  itself  to  lie  close  to  the  building. 
LIGHT  RUNNING,  roller  bearing,  tandem  trolley  hangers,  operate 
inside  of  an  enclosed  track.  Always  runs  easily,  never  binds. 
Can't  get  off  the  track.  Can't  be  clogged  by  birds,  ice  or  snow.  Can't  be  broken  by 
stock  crowding  through  half  open  doors.  Carries  the  heaviest  doors.  Lasts  as  long  as 
your  building— always  on  the  job.  Costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  makes. 
Buy  them  at  your  dealer's  or  write  us  for  Free  descriptive  matter. 
We  make  the  famous  LOUDEN  Hay  Tools.  Sanitary  Steel  Cow  Stalls  aad  Stanchions. 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers— everything  ior  the  barn.    Free  catalog  describes  (hem  all. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS  SERVICE.  If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  your  barn,  write  for  oar  free  barn 
plan  service.  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  760  West  Broadway.  FAIRFIELD.  IOWA. 


LUMBER  AT  FIRST  COST 

Shipped  direct  to  you  from  mills,  thus  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the  immense 
profits  of  middlemen,  and  freight  handling  charges,  etc.,  when  material  must 
be  re-shipped.  We  furnish  everything  in  the  Lumber  line  complete  for  houses 
and   barns;   all   manufactured  from  fine  Puget    Sound   Fir   and  Cedar. 

If  you  plan  on  any  building,  write  us  before  placing  your  order,  giving  us  n 
complete   list   of   your    requirements   and  we  will  save  you  money. 

PROMPT    SHIPMENTS.        QUALITY  GUARANTEED. 
MODERN    LUMBER   CO.  DEPT.  NF.  TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 


NEW  LAWS  FOR  FARMERS 

(Continued  from  Page  555) 

road-making  to  county  boards  when 
it  is  requested.  Its  only  absolute 
power  is  in  the  expenditure  of  any 
donations  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  improving 
a  central  highway,  a  gift  that  at 
present  is  a  nebulous  proposition. 

An  epoch-making  bridge  law  was 
enacted,  requiring  all  counties  to 
take  plans  given  free  by  the  state 
engineer  and  to  ask  bids  on  those 
plans  only.  Several  sets  may  be 
submitted  and  the  county  board  take 
its  choice.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is 
to  do  away  with  the  complex  plans 
submitted  by  bridge  companies  and 
bid  upon  in  such  a  way  that  most 
county  boards  never  know  whether 
they  are  picking  the  best  and  cheapest 
bridges.  These  plans  are  for  bridges 
costing  $500  or  more.  Any  five  free- 
holders of  a  county  may  demand  an 
inspection  by  the  state  engineer  of 
any  completed  bridge  before  it  is 
paid  for,  to  make  sure  it  is  up  to 
specifications.  The  county  board 
may  build  any  and  all  bridges  by 
day's  work  if  it  desires. 

Taxation  Changes 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  to 
be  voted  upon  in  1914,  which  will 
give  the  state  legislature,  if  adopted, 
the  right  to  change  the  system  of 
taxation.  With  this  proposed  amend- 
ment a  tax  commission  was  created, 
its  five  members  to  be  named  by  the 
governor,  with  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  services,  with  $5',000  to  spend 
in  making  a  study  of  the  defects  in 
the  present  revenue  system  and  to 
suggest  to  the  next  legislature  any 
changes  that  ought  to  be  made.  If 
the  amendment  is  adopted  these 
changes  may  be  of  sweeping  nature. 
A  law  presented  by  Spirk  of  Saline, 
and  going  through  almost  without 
comment,  is  also  far-reaching  in  its 
bearing  upon  taxation.  It  provides 
that  the  taxes  arising  from  assess- 
ment of  the  property  of  private  car 
companies  are  to  be  paid  to  the  state 
for  state  use  in  place  of  being  divided 
up  per  mile  among  all  the  taxing 
districts  of  the  state,  county,  city, 
school  district,  and  the  like. 

A  blue  sky  law  was  passed,  although 
not  modeled  after  the  Kansas  law. 
It  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  state  rail- 
way commission  to  pass  upon  stocks, 
bonds  and  securities  offered  for  sale 
in  the  state,  requires  that  all  stock 
be  of  $100  par  value,  and  requires  a 
license  annually  from  all  persons 
who  wish  to  engage  in  the  project 
of  selling  securities  of  any  but  those 
which  are  regulated  closely  by  other 
laws  of  the  state.  Banks  and  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  are  exempt, 
and  such  securities  as  government 
bonds,  and  other  public  bonds  are 
not  under  the  supervision.  A  real 
estate  provision,  applying  to  lands  in 
less  than  forty-acre  tracts  lying  out- 
side the  state,  was  not  finally  in- 
corporated into  the  act. 

Public  Welfare 

A  public  welfare  commission  was 
created  with  $5,000  for  expenses 
during  the  two  years.  It  is  controlled 
by  a  commission  composed  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  university,  the 
director  of  the  state  soil  survey,  the 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  director  of  the 
reference  library.  Its  duties  are  to 
collect  statistics  of  Nebraska  re- 
sources and  to  make  surveys  of  social 
conditions.  This  commission  goes 
into  effect  in  July.  Another  act  takes 
from  the  labor  commissioner  the  job 
of  compiling  such  statistics  as  he 
receives  from  the  county  assessor 
each  year  on  agricultural  topics  arid 
gives  this  duty  over  to  the  state  board 
of  agriculture,  but  with  no  funds 
with  which  to  do  the  work.  The  agricul- 
tural statistics  heretofore  sent  to  the 
labor  commission  will  be  sent  to  sec- 
retary of  state  board  of  agriculture. 

The  state  entomologist  is  empowered 
in  a  new  law  to  watch  after  fruit  tree 
fungi  and  injurious  insect  pests,  and 
to  see  to  it  that  nurseries  sell  only 
uninfected  stock.  The  entomologist 
and  his  assistants  are  empowered  to 
investigate  any  orchard  or  nursery  in 
the  state  where  they  have  reason  to 
believe  plant  or  insect  pests  exist, 
and  to  order  such  precautionary 
measures  taken  as  may  be  required, 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  owner.  If  the 
owner  does  not  take  such  steps  the 
entomologist  may  do  so,  the  county 
is  to  pay  the  bill,  and  the  county 
board  is  to  tax  the  cost  up  against 
the  property  affected  and  collect  it 
as  other  taxes. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage 

Other  laws  of  interest  to  farmers 


of  the  state  are  summarized  briefly 
below: 

Senate  File  11 — Making  the  break- 
ing of  any  irrigation  ditch  or  lateral, 
or  of  any  irrigation  headgate,  or  the 
stealing  of  as  much  as  $20  worth  of 
water  a  felony,  and  any  injury  or  theft 
of  a  less  amount  a  misdemeanor. 

Senate  File  110 — Annual  reports 
from  irrigation  companies  are  here- 
after to  be  made  to  the  state  engi- 
neer in  place  of  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  water  division. 

Senate  File  260 — In  irrigation  dis- 
putes the  state  board  of  irrigation 
shall  have  equal  powers  with  the 
district  court  in  hearing  evidence  and 
rendering  decisions.  Appeals  shall 
go  at  once  to  the  supreme  court. 
This  law  requires  measuring  weirs, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  state  board, 
to  be  placed  at  the  state  line  on  all 
interstate  ditches. 

Senate  File  14 — The  chief  provision 
in  this  bill,  in  addition  to  minor  ones 
concerning  irrigation,  is  that  power 
companies  must  push  their  construc- 
tion so  as  to  complete  it  within  the 
time  set  by  the  state  board  in  the 
permit  issued  to  the  company. 

House  Roll  178 — Puts  the  control 
of  irrigation  works,  other  than  irri- 
gation districts,  under  the  control  of 
the  state  railway  commission  in 
matters  of  service  and  rates. 

House  Roll  751 — Permits  an  irriga- 
tion district  to  collect  seepage  water 
from  other  than  their  own  canals  and 
to  use  it  for  irrigation  purposes  in 
addition  to  their  regular  allowance, 
such  seepage  water  not  to  exceed 
three  acre-feet  per  annum. 

House  Roll  469 — Requires  irrigation 
boards  to  meet  each  month  the  year 
around  in  place  of  during  the  irriga- 
tion season  only. 

Senate  File  11 — In  organizing  irri- 
gation districts  no  special  election  of 
board  of  directors  shall  be  held. 
County  and  township  treasurers  shall 
receive  but  1  per  cent  for  collecting 
irrigation  ditch  taxes  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  bond  issues. 

Other  Irrigation  Laws 

Senate  File  109  —  Makes  a  simple 
change  in  the  present  law  that  where 
a  water  power  company  desires  to 
change  the  point  of  diversion  of  any 
ditch  from  the  natural  stream,  such 
change  shall  not  be  for  more  than  one 
mile  from  the  original  point. 

House  Roll  179— The  only  change 
in  the  game  laws. — Requires  irriga- 
tion companies  to  maintain  one-inch 
mesh  scheens  at  the  headgates  of 
their  ditches  to  prevent  fish  from 
passing  out  upon  the  land. 

House  Roll  613— The  old  law  pro- 
hibited the  holder  of  a  lease  on 
school  land  from  purchasing  that 
land  unless  one-fourth  of  it  was 
under  irrigation.  This  law  provides 
that  if  the  lessee  irrigates  any  part 
he  may  purchase  the  entire  tract 
he  leases. 

Senate  File  61  — Requires  railway 
companies  to  maintain  crossings  at 
least  twenty  feet  in  width,  to  be 
made  of  the  same  material  through- 
out, either  gravel,  slag,  burned  clay, 
or  similar  construction,  as  high  as 
the  tops  of  the  rails.  The  most  im^ 
portant  provision  of  this  new  law  is 
that  which  relieves  irrigation  dis- 
tricts and  drainage  districts  from 
maintaining  their  crossings  over 
roads. 

Senate  File  313  is  a  companion  bill 
of  Senate  File  61,  and  requires  drain- 
age districts  to  construct  bridges 
made  necessary  by  their  ditches,  but 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  counties  to 
maintain  such  bridges  and  approaches. 
School  Law  Changes 

Senate  File  12  — Where  a  school 
district  is  partly  in  one  county  and 
partly  in  another,  taxes  shall  be 
levied  by  the  county  in  which  the 
school  house  is  located,  and  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  other  county  for  col- 
lection on  property  lying  within 
that  county. 

Senate  File  124  — Requires  rural 
schools  to  maintain  seven  months' 
school  each  year  in  place  of  five, 
permits  state  aid  up  to  $385  each  year 
in  addition  to  the  state  apportion- 
ment, if  the  district  has  levied  the 
maximum  allowed  by  law,  which 
maximum  is  changed  in  another  law 
to  thirty-five  mills.  Districts  which 
may  receive  this  aid  may  have  but 
twelve  sections  of  land,  where  the  old 
law  required  at  least  twenty  sections. 

House  Roll  262— Three  month  min- 
imum school  year  increased  to  four, 
six  month  year  extended  to  eight,  and 
requires  a  nine-month  term  if  fifteen 
mills  will  furnish  the  money,  and  if 
twenty  mills  will  support  an  eight- 
month     term     that     shall     be  the 
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length  required  to  6ecure  the  state 
apportionment. 

House  Roll  517 — Makes  it  manda- 
tory on  counties  in  which  no  twelve- 
grade  high  school  exists  to  form  and 
support  a  county  high  school,  located 
in  the  county  seat. 

House  Roll  69— For  the  benefit  of 
sparsely  populated  counties  the  peti- 
tion required  to  secure  a  county  high 
school  is  changed  from  25  free- 
holders in  each  precinct  to  one-third 
of  all  freeholders  in  each  precinct. 

House  Roll  329  — Allows  a  bond 
issue  of  12  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  apy  school  district,  having 


100  or  more  pupils  for  the  erection  of 
school  houses,  and  practically  doubles 
the  limitation  in  smaller  districts. 
Miscellaneous 

Senate  File  64  —  Regulates  cold 
storage  warehouses,  requires  a  tag 
on  all  articles  telling  when  they  were 
placed  in  storage  and  when  taken  out, 
prohibits  storing  for  more  than  one 
year,  and  requires  retail  merchants 
to  designate  cold  storage  goods  by 
conspicuous  signs.  The  pure  food 
commissioner  is  required  to  enforce 
the  law. 

Senate  File  151 — Allows  the  state 
board  of  control  to  hire  out  convicts 


to  counties  for  work  on  public  roads, 
the  pay  not  to  exceed  75  cents  per 
day,  50  cents  to  be  credited  for  feed 
and  guarding.  The  law  is  not  clear 
as  to  whether  cities  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  act. 

House  Roll  21 — Calls  for  compul- 
sory physical  connection  of  telephone 
systems  for  long-distance  work,  and 
permits  the  sender  of  a  message  to 
route  his  message  if  he  desires.  Sets 
forth  how  the  toll  is  to  be  divided, 
the  originating  company  to  receive 
15  per  cent  and  the  terminal  com- 
pany 10  per  cent. 

House  Roll  42 — A  lien  for  services 


of  a  bull,  stallion  or  jack  shall  cover 
both  dam  and  get,  and  shall  be  filed 
as  other  liens  with  the  county  clerk. 
Forbids  taking  either  dam  or  get  out 
of  the  county  until  the  lien  is  satisfied, 
unless  notice  of  the  lien  is  filed  in  the 
county  to  which  animal  is  taken. 

Senate  File  187 — Creates  a  state 
department  of  weights  and  measures 
under  the  pure  food  commissioner, 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  inspectors 
of  food  and  oil,  sixteen  in  number. 
Fees  are  charged  for  inspection  of 
scales  and  measures,  and  standard 
weights  are  set  out,  differing  but 
little  from  those  in  the  old  law. 


How  many,  many  times  has  this  big,  generous,  helpful  Book  of 
Ward's  been  your  companion  in  a  pleasant  hour  of  shopping  like  this 
—  under  some  friendly  old  tree  or  in  a  sequestered  §hady  nook. 

Off  in  the  big  city  miles  and  miles  away,  over  the  smoky  railroad,  a  maddening  crowd  is 
rushing  helter-skelter  through  stuffy  stores  of  over-priced  goods  and  bewildering  assortments. 
But  here  how  free  you  are  to  choose,  how  comfortable,  how  at  your  best  to  do  your  best. 

Doesn't  it  seem  a  beautiful,  natural,  wonderful  thing  that  millions  shop  from  Ward's 
in  just  this  way  every  day  and  that  to  farm,  home  and  countless  firesides,  the  bounty  of 
the  world  is  given  with  an  honesty  that  bespeaks  the  highest  economy. 

Enter  this  delightful  shopping  scene — come  and  sit  under  this  sheltering,  friendly  tree 
by  sending  today  for  the  big  1913  catalog  of  Ward's  free  for  the  asking.    Address  Dept.V-25 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  £y  COMPANY 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
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The  Best 
Beverage 
under  the 
Sun — 


At 
Soda 
Fountains 
or  Carbonated 
in  Bottles. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  ga. 

Whenever  you  see  an  Arrow  think  of  Coca-Cola. 


After  spring  cleaning 
comes  the  time  for  S-W  Family  Paint 


This  household  paint  is  specially  prepared 
for  the  painting  of  cupboards,  shelves, 
woodwork,  kitchen  chairs,  tables  and 
other  furniture.  It  produces  a  durable 
oil-gloss  finish  that  can  be  washed 
without  injury.  And  it  is  all  ready  for 
use.  The  woman  who  goes  over  her 
house  with  this  paint  after  spring  clean- 


ing is  going  to  have  an  easy  time  keeping 
things  spickandspan  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Send  for  our  new  Portfolio  of  Plans 
for  Home  Decoration.  It  tells  about 
the  many  other  Sherwin-Williams 
Finishes  and  the  part  they  play  in 
making  the  home  attractive.  We  will 
send  it  free,  on  request. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co..:;:  Canal  Rd.,  Cleveland.  0. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


bnvQ  Circlo 


Pay./*   it  <al< 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  tc 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Real  Discipline  Xot  Compulsion 

Some  school  teachers,  like  some 
parents,  seem  to  think  that  maintain- 
ing good  discipline  means  making 
children  do  the  things  they  do  not 
want  to  do  and  forbidding  them  to 
do  the  things  they  want  to — not  be- 
cause there  is  any  real  reason  why 
they  shouldn't  do  them,  but  on  gen- 
eral principles.  And  right  there  is 
where  discipline  fails  to  be  effective. 

Really  effective  discipline  consist? 
in  creating  in  children  a  willingnes- 
to  do  the  necessary  thing,  whether 
it  seems  agreeable  or  not,  because  it 
should  be  done,  and  in  allowing  their 
to  do  the  things  they  themselves 
desire  to  do  if  they  are  not  Wrong  or 
contrary  to  the  necessary  rules  of 
home  or  school;  in  allowing  them  all 
possible  latitude  for  self-expression 
while  conforming  understanding^  to 
rules  for  the  general  good. 

The  end  and  aim  of  all  our  home 
and  school  government  should  be  to 
teach  self-government  and  self- 
reliance  while  educating  brain  and 
h'ands  to  meet  the  problems  of  self- 
support. 

The  only  home  discipline  that  is 
far-reaching  and  really  effective  is 
that  which  works  through  the  con- 
science and  can  be  relied  on  to  be 
operative  at  all  times,  whether  under 
the  parental  eye  or  not.  The  only 
school  discipline  that  is  really  effec- 
tive is  the  kind  that  maintains  itself 
when  the  teacher  is  out  of  the  room, 
through  the  honor  of  the  pupils. 

The  child  that  keeps  the  law  while 
under  supervision,  through  fear  or 
compulsion,  but  schemes  to  circum- 
vent every  "thou  shalt  not"  at  every 
opportunity,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  effect  of  too  much  discipline 
and  too  little  teaching  by  rule  of 
right.  There's  a  middle  way  between 
too  much '  and  too  little,  even  in  the 
matter  of  discipline. 


Good  Use  For  Clothing 

As  the  annual  spasm  known  as 
spring  housecleaning  becomes  epi- 
demic, the  overhauling  of  clothing 
will  reveal  many  out-grown  and 
partially-worn  garments  that  are  not 
needed  in  the  family.  Too  many 
people  make  a  bonfire  of  these  or  tear 
them  up  into  rags  for  carpets  or 
rugs.  It  seems  a  pity  to  tear  up  really 
good  clothing  that  would  be  of  greal 
benefit  to  some  one,  even  to  make  rag 
carpets.  Why  not,  instead,  put  away 
all  good  discarded  clothing  in  a  box 
by  itself  ready  to  answer  the  call  of 
those  who  need  it? 

After  the  disastrous  storm  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  state,  many  who 
nre  struggling  to  gain  a  home  in 
those  sections  will  find  themselves 
denied  many  things,  especially  if  the 
summer  should  not  prove  fruitful  for 
them,  and  next,  winter  they  will  be 
in  grave  need  of  the  very  garments 
you  are  tearing  up  or  throwing  away. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  call  for 
such  things  among  the  poor  in  a  city 
like  Omaha,  and  next  winter  will 
probably  find  many  storm  victims 
sadly  in  want  of  necessities  that  are 
being  supplied  temporarily  now. 
There  are  probably  a  good  many  who 
need  such  things  right  now,  if  we 
but.  knew  of  them. 

Instead  of  putting  away  clothing 
for  the  proverbial  seven  years  to 
await  a  time  when  it  may  be  useful, 
why  not  turn  it  into  useful  channels 
at  once  and  not  give  moths  a  chance 
at  it?  There  isn't  any  great  virtue 
in  giving  away  what  you  don't  need, 
perhaps,  but  there  is  more  than  in 
storing  it  against  your  own  possible 
future  needs  when  some  one  would 
be  benefited  by  it.  Every  church  aid 
society  ought  to  have  a  chest  into 
which  good  clothing  could  be  put  to 
await  a  call  for  it;  and  the  city  mis- 
sions will  always  furnish  the  call,  if 
there  is  no  other. 


Washing  Comforts 

No  matter  how  clean  they  may  look 
because  they  have  been  protected 
from  soiling  by  the  hands,  in  the 
course  of  time  comforters  that  have 
been  used  continuously  on  the  beds? 
become  "smelly"  from  the  natural 
emanations  from  the  warm  bodies 
they  cover,  even  though  they  do  not 
come  in  actual  contact  with  them. 

Airing  frequently  helps,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  nothing  but 
washing  will   make    them  perfectly 


clean  and  fresh;  then  the  problem 
is  to  wash  them  without  getting  the 
cotton  wadded. 

If  they  have  been  closely  tied,  there 
is  little  trouble,  but  if  they  have  not, 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  handling. 
Wash  in  as  hot  soap  suds  as  the 
hands  can  bear,  rubbing  the  soiled 
edges  between  the  bands  or 'on  the 
washboard  if  it  is  not  desired  to  put 
them  in  the  washer. 

The  ordinary  wringer  will  not  take 
the  thickness  of  a  three-  or  four- 
pound  comforter  without  some  dam- 
age both  to  comforter  and  wringer, 
so  it  is  best  to  squeeze  out  as  much 
as  is  possible  with  the  hands,  and 
after  rinsing  with  several  waters 
(each  time  squeezing  or  pressing  to 
get  the  suds  out)  hang  the  comforter 
"n  the  line  and  finish  the  wringing 
Miere,  allowing  the  water  to  collect 
•^t  the  lower  edges  and  squeezing  out 
From  time  to  time  as  long  as  any 
collects. 

When  washed  and  wrung  in  this 
way  the  cotton  does  not  wad,  and 
with  a  little  beating  after  it  is  per- 
fectly dry  it  will  seem  almost  as  light 
qnd  fluffy  as  ever.  Tight  wringing 
"acks  the  cotton  and  makes  it  dry 
':ard.  Light  quilts  may  be  washed 
nasily  by  the  machine  and  wrung 
by  the  wringer. 


Cream  Candy 

To  Home  Circle:  The  following  is 
a  recipe  for  cream  candy  of  which 
we  are  very  fond: 

To  one  pound  of  granulated  sugar 
^dd  one-third  cupful  each  of  vinegar 
and  water  and  a  lump  of  butter  the 
=ize  of  a  walnut.  Set  this  over  the 
fire  but  do  not  stir  it.  Test  the 
mixture  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water; 
when  it  drops  from  the  spoon  like 
candy  it  is  done.  Then  add  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla  and  when  cold 
pull  it  until  white.  L.  N. 


Home-Made  Candies 

To  Home  Circle:  The  recipe  for 
butter-scotch  which  I  send  you  is 
very  easily  made  and  also  very 
good.  Any  girl  who  is  old  enough 
to  read  can  make  it. 

Butter  Scotch — Cook  together  two 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of 
vinegar  and  one-third  cupful  of  butter 
until  a  little  of  it  will  make  a  hard 
ball  when  dropped  into  cold  water. 
Then  remove  it  from  the  stove  and 
stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  ex- 
tract before  pouring  into  buttered 
pans.  Set  the  pans  in  a  cold  place 
and  let  the  candy  become  good  and 
hard,  when  it  can  be  broken  by 
striking  it  with  a  knife  handle. 

Chocolate  Fudge — Put  into  a  sauce- 
pan two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
arid  two-thirds  cupful  of  chocolate. 
Let  this  cook  until  it  will  make  a  soft 
ball  when  dropped  into  cold  water, 
then  remove  from  the  fire-  and  stir 
until  cold.  One-half  cupful  of  chopped 
nuts  may  be  added  if  desired.  When 
coo],  pour  the  fudge  into  huttered 
pans  and  set  away  until  firm. 

Clay  Co.  GLYDE  BONNER. 


The  Kitchen  Time-Table 

The  following  helpful  table,  clipped 
from  an  exchange,  gives  the  length  of 
time  required  for  proper  cooking  of 
various  foodstuffs  in  common  use: 

Boiled  potatoes,  30  minutes;  baked 
potatoes,  45  minutes;  sweet  potatoes, 
boiled,  45  minutes;  sweet  potatoes, 
baked,  1  hour;  souash,  boiled,  25  min- 
utes; squash,  baked,  1  hour;  green 
peas,  boiled,  30  minutes;  shelled 
beans,  baked,  5  hours;  string  beans, 
boiled,  30  minutes;  green  corn,  25 
minutes;  asparagus,  20  minutes; 
spinach,  1  hour;  tomatoes,  fresh,  1 
hour;  tomatoes,  canned,  30  minutes; 
cabbage,  1  hour;  cauliflower,  1  hour; 
onions,  1  hour;  beets,  1  hour;  turnips, 
1  hour;  parsnips,  45  minutes;  car- 
rots, 1  hour;  rice,  boiled,  30  min- 
utes; rice,  steamed,  IV2  hours; 
bread,  1  hour;'  cake,  fruit,  4  hours; 
cake,  layer,  15  minutes;  muffins,  20 
minutes;  pies,  30  minutes;  puddings, 
20  minutes  to  1  hour;  beef,  15  min- 
utes for  each  pound;  mutton,  15  min- 
utes for  each  pound;  lamb,  15  minutes 
for  each  pound;  veal,  20  minutes  for 
each  pound;  pork,  30  minutes  for  each 
pound;  chicken,  30  minutes  for 
each  pound;  turkey,  20  minutes 
for  each  pound;  goose,  20  minutes  for 
each  pound;  duck,  1  hour;  small 
birds,  30  minutes;  fish,  small,  30 
minutes;   fish,  large,  45  minutes. 

Helps  From  the  Sunny  South 

To  Home  Circle:  The  last  time  B 
wrote   I  did  not  have  my  thoughts 
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sufficiently  collected  to  give  the  use 
ful  hints  I  had  intended,  so  I  will 
try  again.  But  first  I  must  say  a 
few  words  in  favor  of  our  president 
I  am  thankful  to  God  that  President 
Wilson  and  his  family  are  observing 
the  Sabbath  in  a  holy  manner.  Surely 
they  are  setting  the  right  example. 

And  now  to  my  subject:  To  those 
mothers  having  trouble  with  children 
whose  kidneys  seem  weak,  I  suggest 
that  they  give  each  night,  just  before 
retiring,  a  small  handful  of  raisins 
until  the  child  outgrows  the  weak- 
ness. Mother  followed  this  practice 
with  one  of  my  brothers;  it  saved  her 
much  work,  and  he  outgrew  the  trouble 
when  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 

A  neighbor  gave  me  a  sure  cure  for 
ear-ache:  Crack  six  or  seven  peach 
pits  and  remove  the  kernels,  put 
them  into  a  cloth  and  fry  them  in 
one  tablespoonful  of  lard,  mashing 
them  while  they  fry.  Put  the  result- 
ing ointment  into  a  small  jar  to  use 
when  needed.  Warm  it  before  apply- 
ing and  pour  a  few  drops  into  the 
ear.  If  the  first  dose  doesn't  stop 
the  pain,  the  second  one  will. 

MRS.  C.  R.  HARTMAN. 

Ochiltree  County,  Texas. 


Ironing  Made  Easy 

"How  to  Iron"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  sent  out  by  the  domestic 
science  department  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  and  as 
I  read  it  I  find  little  that  makes  iron- 
ing seem  less  of  a  burden.  To  be 
sure  it  sounds  systematic,  but  the 
idea  of  arranging  to  iron  by  hand 
all  the  bed  linen,  towels  and  other 
flat  pieces  makes  my  limbs  and  back 
ache  at  the  mere  prospect. 

For  something  like  three  years  an 
ironing  machine  or  "mangle"  has 
smoothed  out  the  difficulties  of  iron- 
ing day  for  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
swiftly  smoothed  the  clothes;  but 
before  the  advent  of  that  labor-saver 
the  sheets,  towels,  tea  towels,  under- 
wear, and  sometimes  even  the  pillow 
cases  went  to  their  respective  places 
without  the  touch  of  an  iron,  being 
folded  as  they  came,  sweet  and  fresh, 
off  the  line. 

Now,  whenever  it  is  possible,  the 
clothes  are  taken  from  the  line  while 
still  very  slightly  damp  and  run 
through  the  ironing  machine  imme- 
diately. Sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels, 
kitchen  aprons — and,  in  fact,  every 
thing  that  can  possibly  be  ironed  flat 
— go  through  the  mill  in  short  order 
and  are  ready  to  put  away  the  same 
day. 

The  lower  parts  of  shirts  are  run 
through  and  the  upper  parts  spr  inkled 
and  tightly  rolled  and  put  away  until 
the  next  day,  when  the  finishing  is  a 
short  job.  Long  table  cloths  that  it 
would  take  nearly  an  hour  to  iron 
properly  are  beautifully  ironed  and 
polished  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
and  when  everything  of  that  sort  is 
out  of  the  way  ironing  day  has  lost 
its  terrors. 

There  are  still  the  dresses  and 
waists  and  fine  clothes  to  do  by  hand, 
but  all  the  every-day  petticoats, 
drawers,  etc.,  can  be  put  through 
the  mangle,  and  if  not  quite  smooth 
enough  to  suit,  a  few  touches  of  the 
iron  will  finish  the  job  to  a  turn. 
After  using  this  machine  I  should 
re  as  reluctant  to  do  without  it  as 
without  a  washing  machine.  I  count 
it  among  the  labor-saving  household 
necessities. 

This  mangle  is  heatel  by  gasoline 
or  may  be  had  arranged  to  heat  by 
electricity  or  gas.  A  wide  curved 
ironing  surface,  against  which  a 
padded  roller  carries  the  clothes,  is 
the  working  principle,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  last 
for  years  and  years.  It  comes 
mounted  on  a  heavy  board  base  which 
can  be  s«t  on  a  table  or  box  or  any- 
thing convenient  for  support,  but 
mine  is  mounted  on  an  old  sewing 
machine  stand  which  it  just  fits  and 
can  be  wheeled  about  easily,  although 
it  is  very  heavy  to  lift. 

If  ironing  is  one  of  your  burdens, 
an  ironing  machine  is  one  of  your 
real  needs. 


Syrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  dark 
brown  and  white  sugar,  to  which  a 
little  mapleine  flavoring  is  added,  is 
near  enough  the  real  thing  to  pass 
with  many  people  and  at  any  rate  is 
much  better  than  the  pail  syrups. 


The  old-fashioned  blood  remedy  of 
cream-tartar  and  sulphur,  or  sulphur 
and  molasses,  taken  a  few  times  each 
week  in  the  spring,  is  still  a  good 
one.    So  is  clover  tea. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Nebraska 

"When  you  hear  of  roocI  in  people,   tell  It 
Whin  you  hear  a  tale  of  evil,  quell  it. 
Let  the  goodness  have  the  light; 
Fut    the   evil   out   of  sight; 
Make  the  world  you  live  in  bright 
Like    the    heaven  above." 


PKIZE  ST0R1 

A  Stormy  Night 

When  mamma  was  about  twelve 
years  old  she  lived  near  North  Loup 
on  the  banks  of  a  creek.  The  house 
was  made  of  logs.  One  night  in  June 
a  big  rainstorm  came  up.  There  was 
lightning  and  thunder,  and  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents.  Grandma 
brought  a  tub  in  out  of  the  rain  with 
a  hen  and  chickens  in  it.  After  they 
had  all  gone  to  bed  Grandma  heard 
the  hen  making  a  noise,  and  thought 
she  would  see  what  was  the  matter 
She  put  one  foot  out  of  bed  and  it 
went  right  into  water.  She  told 
grandpa  that  the  house  was  "full  of 
water."  He  started  to  get  a  match, 
but  the  water  had  raised  the  trap 
door  into  the  cellar  and  he  would 
have  fallen  down  there  if  he  hadn't 
put  out  his  arms.  Then  he  struck  a 
match  and  saw  that  the  house  was 
filling  with  water,  so  they  put  the 
children  up  in  the  loft. 

Pretty  soon  grandpa  heard  a  noise 
in  the  kitchen  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  see  what  was  going  on  out  there. 
Just  as  he  opened  the  door  there 
came  a  flash  of  lightning  and  he  saw 
the  stove  fall  into  a  hole  about  twenty 
feet  deep,  and  then-  the  end  of  the 
kitchen  fell  in.  He  got  the  children 
down  from  the  loft  just  as  the  whole 
house  caved  in.  But  they  all  got  out 
some  way  and  grandpa  found  them 
and  they  went  to  the  granary  and 
covered  up  with  furs  until  morning, 
when  a  neighbor  came  and  they  went 
to  his  house.  The  creek  had  over- 
flowed and  kept  washing  until  it 
washed  the  house  down.  —  Nettie 
Stichler,  age  13,  Ord,  Neb. 


A  Very  Select  School 

It  had  been  rather  cloudy  and  was 
raining  Thursday,  and  Friday  morn- 
ing when  I  got  up  it  was  snowing. 
I  got  ready  for  school  and  by  that 
time  it  was  snowing  so  hard  that  I 
could  hardly  see  out.  Papa  said  he 
would  take  me  to  school  on  my  horse. 
The  teacher  and  I  were  the  only  ones 
there  all  day.— Nellie  Seefeld,  age  8, 
Nelson,  Neb. 

Strong  Partisans 

On  election  day  at  our  school  we 
got  rather  excited  over  the  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  when  our  his- 
tory class  was  called  I  was  asked  to 
describe  the  battle  of  Quebec.  I 
started  to  tell  about  it,  and  said, 
Wilson  climbed  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham," when  one  of  the  boys  who  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  political 
question  jumped  up  and  said,  "Oh, 
no,  it  was  Roosevelt!"  Well,  we 
didn't  have  to  stay  after  school,  but 
we  might  have  had  to  if  it  hadn't 
been  election  day. — Mildred  Beed,  age 
12,  Henderson,  Neb. 


Mistaken  Kindness 

On  the  14th  day  of  March  we  had 
an  awful  storm.  When  papa  was 
coming  to  the  house  a  little  bird  blew 
against  him.  It  was  snowing  and 
blowing  so  that  the  bird  did  not  see 
papa.  It  was  a  snow-bird,  and  papa 
brought  it  to  the  house  and  gave  it  to 
Hubert.  He  let  it  loose,  but  I  caught 
it  again.  Then  the  boys  took  it  up- 
stairs. It  would  stand  on  the  window- 
sill  and  eat  snow.  When  we  went  to 
bed  no  bird  was  to  be  found,  but  after 
we  were  all  tucked  in  the  bird  be- 
gan flying  around.  In  the  morning 
we  found  it  dead. — Zelma  Beal,  age 
11,  Brule,  Neb. 


Played  Good  Samaritan 

Last  autumn  our  neighbor  shot  at 
a  flock  of  wild  geese  which  were 
preying  on  his  wheat  fields.  He  shot 
two  of  them  and  broke  the  wing  and 
leg  of  another.  He  picked  up  the 
dead  ones  but  could  not  catch  the 
crippled  one,  so  it  hopped  across  the 
road  and  into  our  pasture  and  when 
I  went  after  the  cows  in  the  even- 
ing I  caught  it.  At  first  I  intended 
to  kill  it,  but  it  trembled  so  in  mv 
bands  I  took  it  home  and  fed  it  and 
watered  it.  It  must  have  been  very 
hungry,  lor  it  ate  out  of  my  hand. 
In  about  a  month  it  could  walk  and 


fly  a  little,  so  I  kept  it  in  a  crib  and 
a  month  later  I  put  it  with  the  tame 
geese.  At  first  they  pecked  my  pet 
but  now  she  is  well  and  goes  with 
them  all  the  time  and  does  not  fly 
away. —  Alice  Sylvia  Koca,  Milligan, 
Neb. 


A  Brutal  Lesson 

At  our  school  most  of  the  people 
come  after  the  children  in  cold 
weather.  Last  winter  there  was  a 
boy  whose  folks  did  not  always  come 
in  time,  and  so  he  always  rode  in  the 
back  of  some  one  else's  buggy  or  on 
the  box.  One  day  when  he  got  on 
the  back  of  a  buggy  the  driver 
whipped  up  his  horses,  and  as  they 
made  a  big  jump  one  of  the  boys  fell 
off  (for  there  were  two)  and  the  other 
caught  his  foot  in  the  springs  and 
hung  there.  He  began  to  cry  and 
kick  with  all  his  might,  but  the  driver 
only  went  faster.  He  thought  it  would 
teach  the  boy  a  lesson. 

He  dragged  him  all  the  way  until 
when  they  were  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  boy's  stopping  place  he  got 
his  foot  out  and  so  fell  off  and  got  a 
r.harp  knock  on  his  head.  But  now 
where  were  his  cap  and  dinner  pail? 
His  cap  lay  in  the  road  and  his  dinner 
pail  was  in  the  man's  buggy.  He 
could  not  walk,  but  he  hopped  and 
cried  with  all  his  might  for  his  pail 
or  for  the  man  to  stop.  At  last  the 
man  stopped  and  set  the  pail  on  the 
road,  and  since  that  time  no  boy 
dares  to  climb  on  anybody's  buggy. — 
Wiliam  Kassik,  age  8,  Milligan,  Neb. 


The  Way  of  Pigs 

One  night  in  August  when  it  had 
rained  a  little  my  father  went  to  the 
orchard.  When  he  came  home  he 
said,  "You  can't  guess  what  I  have 
in  my  pocket."  I  guessed  that  it  was 
a  squirrel,  for  he  let  a  little  red  hair 
neep  out.  We  made  lots  of  other 
guesses,  but  we  couldn't  guess  it 
vight.  At  last  he  showed  it  to  us,  and 
't  was  a  little  red  pig  two  or  three 
days  old.  Papa  gave  it  to  my  brother 
John,  and  he  fed  it  milk  with  a 
spoon.  Then  he  put  it  in  the  yard, 
and  'mamma  got  mad  at  it  because 
it  made  the  sidewalks  all  covered 
with  muddy  tracks. 

After  that  John  put  it  in  the  garden, 
but  he  couldn't  keep  it  in  there  for 
a  long  time.  At  last  piggy  grew  so 
large  that  it  couldn't  come  out  any 
more.  When  it  was  six  months  old 
we  butchered  it,  and  it  weighed  280 
pounds.  It  was  so  fat  it  could  hardly 
walk.  John  plowed  a  good  deal  and 
earned  money,  and  with  that  he  had 
bought  corn  to  feed  the  pig.  He  sold 
it  to  father  for  $20,  but  it  was  worth 
more.  At.  first  after  it  was  dead 
John  used  to  go  down  to  the  garden 
every  morning  to  feed  it,  but  it 
wasn't  there.  He  felt  pretty  sorry, 
but  he  didn't  cry. — Janna  Gronewold, 
age  10,  Pickrell,  Neb. 


BROWNIE 

No.  3 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

~~    in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1913 
bicycle.   Write  for  special  offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  4b  1ft        tf  07 
£    1913  Models  *° 
jwltb  Coaster  Brakes  &  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1911  &l9lZModels  <f7  #/1  0fQ 
all  of  best  makes  ..  9  «   *°  V*  *^ 

100  Second  -Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,  d»  4  «•>  O 
good  as  new  V»«*  *°  V»<* 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 

cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

ES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sun- 
,  dries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles 
'at  half  usual  prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get 
our  catalogues  and  offer.    Write  now. 
>LEA1>  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  M-316  CHICAGO 


You  can  make  good  pictures 
with  a  Brownie  Camera. 

Made  by  Kodak  workmen  in  the 
Kndak  factories,  th3  Brownies  are 
efficient,  durable,  practical.  Made 
on  the  Kod.ik  plan,  they  are  simple. 

Take  for  instance  the  No  3  Brownie. 
It  is  substantially  made  i.i  every 
detail.  Though  it  makes  3^  x  4% 
pictures,  no  focusing  is  required. 
It's  always  ready.  It  has  a  carefully 
tested  meniscus  achromatic  lens;  is 
fitted  with  the  Eastman  Rotary  shut- 
ter for  snap  shots  and  time  expos- 
ures, and  with  a  set  of  three  stops. 
There  are  two  finders;  one  f<  r  ver  lira  1 
and  one  for  horizontal  exposures,  and 
two  tripod  sockets.  It  lo.ids  in  day- 
light with  Kodak  film  cartridge.'  for 
four,  six  or  twelve  exposures.  The 
covering  is  a  tasteful  and  durable 
imitation  leather,  the  metal  parts  are 
heavily  nickeled.    Price,  $4  00. 

With  a  Kodak  or  Brownie  no  drrk 
room  is  required  for  any  part  of  tbe 
work— loading,  unloading,  develop- 
ing or  printing.  You  can  readily 
finish  your  own  pictures  or  can  safely 
send  the  film  cartridges  by  mail  to  a 
professional  fin'sher. 

You  can  mike  good  pictures  with 
a  Brownie. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK!  CO. 

411'  State  Street,       ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  al 
sea  son.  Made 
metal,  can'tspill  or  tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
inj  ure  anyth  ing. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sentby  expressp;e- 
paid  for  $1. 

HAROLD  SOMERS.  160  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

BRASS  and  STRINGED 
Instruments. 

Would  you  like  to 
know  about  violin, 
cornets,  drums,  clarionets,  or  ^ 
any  other  kind  of  braae.  wood, 
wind,  reed  or  stringed  instrument.  No  matter 
whether  you  want  a  band,  orchestra,  solo  or  home  nae 
instrument,  we  have  the  biggest  line  in  the  West.  In  fact 
our  line  is  bo  large  we  have  to  publish  many  different 
catalogues.   We  will  send  you  catalog,  free  of  any  par- 
ticular instrument  you  are  intereBted  in.  Write  today 
and  be  sure  to  name  what  instrument  you  want  catalog  of. 

Jenkins  Music  House,    ih  Jen. mi  Block.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


T  YOUfTIDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
tions. Book '  How  to  Obtain  a  Pater  ' 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Senid 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  *i 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Jcamfcl* 

CHANDLEE  &  C HANDLES,  Patent  AirgfS 

Jii»»I!lh«d  18  las 


Be  Sure  You  Get  a 
Pure  Leather  Shoe 

OVER  90  %  of  all  shoes  sold  for  less  than 
$4.00  contain  substitutes  for  leather  in 
the  heels,  counters  and  soles. 

Why  pay  pure  leather  prices 
for  such  shoes  when  you  never 
know  they  are  adulterated 
until  you  wear  them  and  find 
them  unsatisfactory. 

There  is  one  way  to  be  sure  you  are  get- 
ting an  honest  leather  shoe.  Simply  ask  for 
"Star  Br-^id"  shoes  with  the  star  on  the 
heel  and  Cjaameon  the  sole. 

'  Star  Brand'  is  the  largest  selling  line  of 
shoes  in  the  world.  Over  seven  miliion  pairs 


SOLE  LEATHER  HEELS 


S01E  LEATHER  SOLES   'WATERPROOF  CORK- 6 CEMENT  FIUIN6 

sold  during  1912.  Every  pair  is  honestly 
made  of  good  leather.  No  substitutes  for 
leather  are  ever  used. 

•  "Star  Brand"  shoes  are  made  in  oveiv750 
styles — in  all  the  different  leathers — for 
men,  women  and  children.    A  shoe  to  meet 
every  demand,  bcth  as  to  style  and  grade. 
Don  t  pay  leather  prices  for  paper  shoes.   Always  ask  for  and  insist  upon 
having  "Star  Brand"  shoes.   Nearly"  20,000  good  merchants  sell  them.  Don't 
just  go  into  ANY  store,  hut  hunt  up  the  "Star  Brand"  dealer  or  write  to  us  for 
the  name  of  the  nearest  merchant  who  sells  them. 


"Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better 


Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand 

manufacturers      Brajich  of  International  Shoe  Co.  st.IOUIS 
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INGECO 

Engines 


Reliable  at  all  times ' 

The  "Ingeco"  Engine  responds  1 
to  every  demand  in  any  kind  of  weather 


■  to  every  demand  many 

■  — on  any  kind  of  job,  anywhere.  Very 
simple  construction,  but  strong  and 
made  to  last.  Economical  in  fuel  con- 
sumption. Easy  to  start — runs  as  long 
as  there  is  fuel  in  the  tank. 

All  sizes  from  114  to  60  H.  P. 
Stationary— Portable—Semi-Portable. 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and 
catalog  giving  reasons  why  this  is  the 
engine  for  you  to  consider, 
International  Gas  Engine  Co 

Holthoff  PI.,  Cudahy,  Wis. 
(Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


POCLTRV 


Power-house  on  wheels 


Carries  its  own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  bell  tight- 
ener and  Pump, lack.  Equal  to  any  job  anywhere, 
at  any  desired  speed. 

GILSON  ''<^g£&&f'*4£ 

Engines  deliver  100%  service.  Useful  in  more 
ways  than  any  other  engine,  ull- 

 ranrre  from  1 

-costS.J2.50  up- 
Write  for 
particulars. 


GUsonMfg.Co. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  5  cents 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  cople*, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  as  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding;  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE— A  FINE.  WELL  IMPROVED 
SO-acre  farm,  3%  miles  from  Daykin. 
Price   $9,000.     Mrs.   M.   A.    Fornev,  Daykin, 

Neb.  (23 

WANTED  —  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNEK 
who  has  good  farm  for  sale.  Send  descrip- 
tion and  price.  Northwestern  Business 
Agency,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
BEFORE  BUYING,  SEND  FOR  MY  LIST 
of  Minnesota  farm  bargains.  It  will  pay 
you.  James  Nelson,  907  New  York  Life 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  (21 
8.080  ACRE  STOCK  RANCH  FOR  LESS 
than  half  its  value.  For  information  ad- 
dress owner,  A.  J.  Johnston,  Merchants' 
Natl  Bank  Bldg..  Springfield.  Mo.  (19 
160  ACRES  SIX  MILES  FROM  MAXIME, 
23  acres  broken.  $1,800  buys  this  quarter. 
For  further  particulars  and  map  showing 
location.  write  McGWilkinson,  Radville. 
Saskatchewan. 

NEBRASKA  FARM  LOANS  WRITE 
John  L.  Maurer.  Omaha,  Neb.  (26 
QUICK  SALES.  EXCHANGES,  LARGE 
property  list.  Write  John  L.  Maurer. 
Omaha,  Neb.  (26 
FARMERS  WANTED — FINEST  FARMING 
section  in  United  States.  Ideal  climate. 
Soils  adapted  to  diversified  crops,  especially 
corn  and  alfalfa;  also  truck  farming.  Edu- 
cational facilities  good.  Write  Chamber 
of  Commerce.    Rock  Hill.    S.  C. 


A  BARGAIN  IN  LAND— I  HAVE  A  $1,500 
equity  in  a  half  section  of  land  near 
Ogallala.  It  is  a  good  farm  and  dairy 
proposition,  good  dark  soil  and  very  pro- 
ductive. This  land  is  easily  worth  $25  per 
acre.  As  I  need  money  will  sell  my  equity 
in  it  for  $1,200.  It  is  a  ten-year  railroad 
contract,  four  annual  payments  amounting 
to  $441.61  with  interest  against  the  land. 
This  is  a  good  proposition  for  someone. 
Address  Dept.  M,  care  Nebraska  Farmer. (21 


FOR  SALE — FIRST  CLASS  FARM  OF  320 
acres  in  Polk  county.  Nebraska;  100  acres 
in  pasture,  balance  splendid  farm  land; 
about  90  acres  in  alfalfa;  frame  house, 
targe  barn,  granary,  cow  stable,  double  corn 
crib,  cattle  shed,  hog  houses,  four  wells, 
cement  tank;  farm  all  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced;  several  miles  hog-tight  fence;  first 
class  neighborhood.  This  farm  has  been 
fitted  for  a  hog  and  cattle  farm.  For  price 
and  terms  address  A.  H.  Kidd.  Beatrice, 
Neb. 

POULTRY 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — 100,  $4;  16,  $1.50. 
Chas.   Hills,   Wahoo,   Neb.   (19 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $5  PER  100. 
Ben    Nelson.    Wahoo.  Neb. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS— $1  FOR  13. 
P.  A.  Nickey,  R.  6,  Kearney,  Neb.  (19 


LIGHT  BKAHMA  EGGS,  15  for  $1.00;  100 
for  $5.00.    Wm.  Andreas,  Beatrice,  Neb.  (19 


S.  C.  RED  EGGS,  $1.50  for  15;  100  for  $6; 
farm  range.  C.  M.  Hartley,  Shlckley, 
Neb.  (19 


BIFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  —  GOOD  LAY- 
ing  strain.  W.  A.  Treadway,  Rising  City, 
Neb.  (21 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 
$3.00  per  hundred.     Chris  Philllpson,  Hol- 

brook.    Neb.  (19 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— $1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  Mrs.  L.  Schellhorn, 
Chester,  Neb.  (21 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100;  $1.76  for  50.  Ufe  Edzards, 
Route  2,  Brunlng,  Neb. 


COCKERELS— R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
— $1.25  and  $2  each.  Geo.  A.  Richards, 
Route    No.    2,    Kearney,  Neb. 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for    highest    prices    and    prompt  pay.  


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  15  for  $1;  30  for  $1.75;  100 
for   $4.     F.   A.    Ham,    Saronvllle,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  BARREL  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs  that  hatch,  6c  each.  Carefully 
packed.    Miss  Vorhees,  Sweetwater,  Neb.  (19 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  PURE, 
strong,  good  layers.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1; 
100,  $4.    Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (21 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
75c  per  15;  $3.50  per  100;  from  heavy  lay- 
ing strain.    C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS  FROM  PRE 
mium,  farm  raised  stock.  30,  $1.50;  100, 
$4.00.     Elsie  Stammard,  Gordon,  Neb.  (20 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  LARGE 
fine  barred  B.  P.  Rocks,  15  for  $1;  100  for 
$3.50.  Mrs.  Herman  Briggs,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  50;  $4.50  per  100.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  F.  M.  Shaver,  BrUning. 
Neb.  <21 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Fine  color,  good  size.  Selected  eggs,  $4 
per  100.  C.  R.  Heimer,  Route  i,  Hebron, 
Neb.  (19 


R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS;  LAYING 
strain;  farm  range.  Eggs,  $4  per  100.  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Titman,  Route  No.  1,  Phone  0-613. 
Aurora,  Neb.  (20 


EGGS  DELIVERED  BY  PARCEL  POST. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  18  varieties. 
Write  for  prices.  Address  Walter  Hogue, 
Fairfield,  Neb. 


FIFTY-FIVE  BREEDS  PURE  BRED 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  Collie  dogs. 
Catalog  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm, 
.Mankato,  Minn. 


HOUDANS  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  EGGS, 
$1  per  setting;  $5  per  hundred.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Geo.  J.  Wolcott,  Box  773, 
Central  City,   Neb.  (23 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  $1  per  setting;  $4  per  100. 
Breeding  stock,  $10  per  dozen.  Mrs.  A. 
Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb.  (22 


BARRED  ROCKS  — CHOICE  EGGS  $1.50 
per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  Winners  at  Grand 
Island  and  York,  Nebraska,  shows.  George 
Westwood,  Waco,  Neb.  (19 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm,    Harvard,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting  from  big,  prize  winning  strains, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100 
Mary    L.    McKelvle,    Fairfield,  Neb.  


SNOW  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ex- 
clusively; Flshel's  blue  ribbon  winners; 
bred  to  lay.  Farm  range  eggs,  $1  for  15; 
$4  for  100.  Mrs  J.  M.  Lampert,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  (20 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMBED  RHODE 
Island  Reds.  Eggs,  75c  a  setting;  Single 
Combed,  $4,  100.  Also  S.  C.  pullets.  Ham- 
tonetta    Burgess,    R.    7,    Box    331,  Lincoln. 

Neb.   (20 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb.  E.  H.  Kissinger, 
proprietor. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Eggs,  first  pen.  all  prize  winners  in  this 
pen,  $2.50  per  15  eggs.  Utility,  $1.25  per 
15  or  $5  per  hundred.  John  W.  Devore, 
Valley,  Neb. 


PURE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
$3  per  100  or  60  cents  per  15  from  farm 
flock.  Twenty  yean  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.  C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  3, 
Tecumseh,   Neb.  tf 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY — 
Eggs  from  prize  winning  pen,  $3  per  60; 
$1.25  per  15.  Heavy  laying  range  flock, 
$3.50  per  100.  Mrs.  Sam  Scheldegger, 
Pawnee  City.  Neb.  (19 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  EGGS — $5  PER  100. 
Large  size  and  excellent  layers.  Good 
hatches  of  large,  healthy  chicks  reported 
so  far.  Mrs.  Jennie  McKelvie,  R.  R.  No.  1, 
Box  11.  Fairfield,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  Barred  Rocks  and  Indian  Runner 
ducks.   $1  for  15  or  $5  per  100.  Toulouse 

geese  eggs,  25c  each  or  five  for  $1.  Mrs.' 
A.    L.    Mieth.    Cairo,  Neb. 


TURKEYS,  NARRAGANSETT  EGGS  $2.50 
per  9.  Are  larger  than  most  Bronze.  In- 
dian Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white,  layers 
of  pure  white  eggs,  $1.50  per  11.  Barred 
Rocks  $1  per  16,  $3  per  100.  Henry  Kor- 
gan,    Hastings,    Neb.  (20 


EGGS — BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK— PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3,  4,  6,  cockerel;  1-5, 
$6  per  16;  2,  3,  4,  $2.50  for  15;  $4.50  for  30. 
Farm  range,  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  Q.  W. 
Feuersteln,   Fremont,  Neb. 


BLACK.     LAINUSHAN     EGGS.  (JIK^ULAK. 
Jacob  Hetrlck.  Wahoo.  Neb.  (26  I 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  GOOD  LAY 
Ing  strain.    Carl  Johnson.  Bertrand,  Neb.  (19 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news   In    them. — S.    R.    McKelvle,  Puhllsher 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (EXCfeUS- 
ively).  Winners  of  12  ribbons  out  of  15  In 
class.  Grand  sweepstakes  cockerel  and 
breeding  pen.  Silver  cup  for  10  highest 
scoring  birds  in  show  at  Blair  poultry 
show,  December  26-30.  Utility  eggs,  $4 
per  100.  C.  E.  McComb,  R.  F.  D.,  Kennard, 
Neb.  "  (23 

Advertising  is  literature.  Studv  the  ads. 
—8.    R    McKelvle.  Publisher. 


POULTRY 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 
$1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  Farm  range.  Jlr. 
Ell   Mock,    Lindsay,    Neb.  (26 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.  Inquire  of  F.  M. 
Larkin.    Clay   Center,   Neb.  tf 


BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS.  IF  YOU  WANT 
good  stock,  write  us  for  folder.  Orville  O. 
Jones.   Rt.   1,   York,  Neb. 


&  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs,  15  for  $1;  50  for  $2.60;  100  for  $4. 
Frank   Kaiser,   Daykin,   Neb.  (20 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY, 
$1    per   15;    $3   per   50;    $5   per   100.  Mrs. 

Jennie  Philson,   Lushton,   Neb.  (20 


EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  LARGE  FARM 
raised  Barred  Rocks — $1  for  16  or  $5  per 
100.    F.  G.  Selden,  Rising  City,  Neb.  (21 


THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs  that  hatch,  5c  each.  Carefully 
packed.    Miss  Vorhees,  sweetwater,  Neb.  (22 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FROM 
good  laying  strain,  $1  per  setting  of  15; 
$5  per  100.    Len  Feichter,  Lebanon,  Neb.  (19 


PURE  BRED  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— 
heavy  laying  strain — 75c  a  setting;  $4  per 
100.     George  Hellbusch,  Belgrade,  Neb.  (20 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Fine  color.  Selected  eggs,  $2.60  for  60; 
$4  for  100.  Anton  Edzards,  Brunlng, 
Neb.  (20 


S.  C.  REDS  —  SWEEPSTAKES  WINNERS. 
Eggs,  $4  and  $5  per  100;  $1  and  $1.50  per 
setting.  Frank  Anderson,  Pawnee  City. 
Neb.  (19 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  hens  that  lay — 15  for  $1.50;  100  for 
$5.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Foster,  Route  1,  Orleans, 
Neb.  (20 


AFTER  10  YEARS  OF  CAREFUL  BREED- 
ing,  I  offer  White  Wyandotte  eggs  for  $1 
per  15;  $4  per  100.  C.  W.  Humes,  Water- 
loo,  Neb.  (21 


EGGS  —  CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
in  setting  or  100  lots.  Write  your  wants. 
Mating  list  free.    John  G.  Kuhlman,  Box  N, 

Chester,  Neb.  (19 


HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS,  BRADLEY 
strain.  Eggs.  $1  for  15;  $4  per  100.  Indian 
Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white,  $1.26  for  13. 
D.   F.   Gantt,   Crete,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  prize  winning  birds — 75c,  $1  and  $3 
per  15;  $4  and  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Jaeke.    Pawnee   City,    Neb.  (23 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS. — 
Choice  birds,  which  we  have  been  using.  At 
special  prices,  being  late  in  season.  Mrs. 
L.  J.   Cooper,   R.   4,   Box  10,  Lincoln. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — $1.50  per 
15.     Mrs.  Edw.  M.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb.  (21 


FOR  SALE^PURE  BRED  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  high  scor- 
ing pen,  $l  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Farm  range, 
$3.50  per  100.    Sam  McNish,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

350  MULEFOOTED  HOGS,  ALL  AGES, 
for  sale.  Catalog  free.  Dunlap,  Williams- 
port,  Ohio.  (19 


ONE  SHORTHORN  AND  ONE  POLLED 
Durham  bull  12  months  old.  J.  W.  Reece, 
Trenton,  Neb.  (21 


YOUNG  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
for  sale.  Price  $65.  O.  H.  Sollenherger, 
Fairbury,  Neb.  (20 


FOR  SALE  — POLLED  DURHAMS;  BOTH 
sexes.  Buff  Rock  eggs,  100  for  $4.  A.  A. 
Myers,  Albion,  Neb.  (22 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLION 
for  sale.  Seven  years  old;  black,  and  a 
good  one.     R.  D.  Quail,  Miller.  Neb.  (20 


 dogs 

CHOICE  SCOTCH  COLLIES,  $5  EACH. 
E.  C.  Jewell,  DeWitt,  Neb.  (22 


SEEDS 

HOME  GROWN  ALFALFA  SEED  FOR 
sale.    Chas.  S.  Potts,  Elm  Creek,  Neb.  (20 


RECLEANED  CANE  SEED.  90c  PER 
bushel.      Robert  Graham.  Greenwood,  Neb.  (20 


ALFALFA — I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.  S.  Hunilker,  Sutton, 
Neb.  (23 


FOR  SALE — GOOD  SILVER  MINE  SEED 
corn.  Test  98.  Write  me.  E.  J.  Barnes, 
Geneva,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN,  MILLET,  CANE,  SPELTZ, 
sweet  clover,  timothy.  Everything  in  the 
seed  line  at  Campbell's  Seed  House,  Seward, 
Neb. 


YELLOW  DENT  SEED  CORN,  $1.75  PER 
bushel,  at  Home  Farm.  5  miles  northeast 
of  Columbus,  Nebraska,  Route  No.  2.  J.  H. 
Drimmer.  (20 


NO.     1     RECLEANED     ALFALFA  SEED, 

raised  In  Buffalo  county,  Nebraska,  $8  per 

bushel.     Write    for    sample.     T.    J.  Quail. 

Miller,   Neb.  (19 


^AUTOMOBILES. 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECOND- 
hand  and  slightly  used  automobiles  for 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2-cylinder  runabout;  one 
1912  Great  Western  Forty  Demonstrator; 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Bulck.  For 
prices  Inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershberger,  Dis- 
tributor Marathon  Automobiles,  Seward, 
Neb. 


LUMBER 

FIR  LUMBER— STRONG.  DURABLE,  FOR 
general  house  building.  Attractive  as  in- 
terior trim.  Send  bill  for  estimate.  Large 
saving.  Write  today.  Keystone  Lumber 
Company.  Tacoma,  Wash. 


jALESMEX  WANTED 

SALESMEN — TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers.  Earn 
$4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big  chance  to 
get  into  business  for  yourself.  Save  the 
buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every  custo- 
mer Is  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con- 
stantly increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock    Hill    Company,  Chicago. 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  news.    Read  them. 


Southeast  Nebraska 

North  Butler  Co.  (May  4) — Three  inches 
of  rain  in  the  last  two  weeks  has  surely 
put  the  soil  in  fine  .condition.  Wheat  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  there  is  a 
large  acreage  The  acreage  of  oats,  how- 
ever, is  small.  Plowing  for  corn  is  about 
half  completed;  too  much  rain  has  delayed 
this  work.  Fruit  prospects  could  not  be 
better,  as  all  kyuls  of  fruit  trees  are  full 
of  bloom.  Pastures  are  good  for  this  time 
of  year.  The  supply  of  grain  in  farm  bins 
is  very  limited,  but  wheat  is  the  most  of 
all. — J.  Wagoner. 

Northwest  Cass  Co.  (May  3) — The  coun- 
try is  beautiful  now  with  the  freshness  ot 
spring  and  the  blossoms.  Active  farmers 
have  well  earned  "that  tired  feeling"  by 
working  the  ground,  especially  on  some  ol 
the  recent  very  windy  days.  All  will  soon 
be  ready  for  planting.  Most  of  the  alfalfa 
sown  last  fall  was  killed  out,  also  the 
clover.  The  soil  is  in  good  condition  and 
farmers  are  working  hard  with  renewed 
hope. — M.   E.  Bushnell. 

West  Fillmore  Co.  (May  2) — April  was 
changeable,  with  considerable  wind  and 
quite  a  number  of  cool  days,  as  well  as 
some  that  were  cold.  We  have  had  plenty 
of  rain  and  the  ground  is  in  fine  condition. 
Wheat  looks  immense;  it  has  never  given 
better  promise,  though  what  the  outcome 
will  be  depends  upon  the  weather  from  now 
on.  Oats  is  up  and  most  fields  show  the 
green.  Alfalfa  is  six  inches  high,  and 
before  we  are  ready  to  cut  it,  it  will  be 
ready  to  cut.  Pastures  and  meadows  look 
fine — and  so  do  the  dandelions.  Prepara- 
tion for  corn  is  going  on  at  a  lively  gait, 
though  today  we  are  compelled  to  suspend 
operations  on  account  of  rain  last  night. 
It  will  be  a  week  or  ten  days  before  any 
corn  will  be  planted.  The  fruit  trees  are 
all  in  bloom  and  with  the  exception  of 
peaches  they  promise  a  good  crop.  Quite 
a  number  of  farmers  lost  their  early  pigs, 
though  the  latter  ones  pulled  through  all 
right.  Prices:  Wheat,  77c;  corn,  45c;  oats, 
32c;  eggs,  15c;  butterfat,  28c. — Albert  Krause. 

East  Hamilton  Co.  (April  28)— This  has 
been  a  pretty  wet  month,  but  just  right 
for  the  farmers.  Everybody  has  the  oats 
sown  and  all  of  it  is  up  nicely.  Plowing 
for  corn  is  ill  order  at  present  and  every 
man  is  putting  in  his  time.  Corn  planting 
will  begin  about  the  10th  of  May.  Prices 
have  advanced  a  little  since  my  last 
report.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  doing  well. 
— William  Thomas. 

Nemaha  Co.  (May  1) — April  was  a  good 
month  with  us  and  everything  is  looking 
fine.  Wheat  and  alfalfa  have  never  given 
such  promise  as  they  do  now.  All  fruit 
will  be  plentiful  unless  we  have  freezes  or 
extreme  drouth,  although  the  peach  trees 
in  the  valley  will  not  bear.  Most  of  the 
corn  ground  is  now  ready  to  plant.  One 
or  two  farmers  have  begun,  but  most  of  us 
will  wait  for  a  week.  Prices:  Eggs,  15c: 
butterfat,   28c. — G.   G.  Gilbert. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Antelope  Co.  (April  30) — The  month  has 
given  us  an  abundance  of  moisture.  Farm 
work  has  been  greatly  delayed  on  account 
of  rain,  snow  and  cold;  however,  the  small 
grain  is  all  in  and  is  coming  up  in  mag- 
nificent shape.  A  very  small  acreage  of 
wheat  and  oats  was  planted  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity — the  smallest  for  several 
years.  Plowing  is  progressing  rapidly,  and 
early  pastures  are  fine.  The  prospects  are 
that  we  shall  have  a  big  fruit  crop. — 
Claude  Crisp. 

South  Dixon  Co.  (May  3)— During  April 
we  had  5.71  inches  of  precipitation,  and 
within  the  past  forty-eight  hours  1.77  inches 
more  has  fallen.  Too  much  moisture  has 
retarded  the  sowing  of  small  grain,  which 
is  barely  completed.  Not  much  ground  has 
been  prepared  for  planting  corn,  and  we 
must  have  different  weather  conditions  be- 
fore any  planting  can  be  done.  But  while 
the  season  for  sowing  and  planting  is  fully 
ten  days  late,  the  pasture  is  that  much 
earlier  than  usual,  with  prospects  for  hay 
and  grass  unusually  good.  Fruit  trees  are 
ready  to  bloom,  and  the  indications  are 
that  we  shall  have  an  abundant  fruit 
crop.- — I.   H.  Weaver. 

West  Dodge  Co.  (May  3,  Special) — A 
heavy  rain  fell  yesterday  afternoon  which 
amounted  to  several  inches,  most  of  which 
soaked  into  the  ground.  This  puts  the  soli 
in  good  condition  for  plowing. — Albert 
Emanuel. 

East  Douglas  Co.  (May  3)— The  weather 
has  been  very  changeable  during  the  past 
month.  terminating  in  several  violent 
storms.  Yesterday  two  inches  of  rain  fell. 
The  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked  and  very 
cold.  Farm  work  is  progressing  slowly. 
Orchards  are  blooming  heavily  and  a  large 
acreage  of  spuds  has  been  planted.  Alfalfa 
is  looking  well  and  there  is  considerable 
new  seeding.  There  is  a  small  crop  of 
spring   pigs. — H.   S.  Lonergan. 

Central  Nance  Co.  (May  31 — There  is  i>" 
danger  of  a  drouth  in  this  part  of  l"0 
state  at  present.  Two  and  one-half  inches 
of  rain  fell  last  week  and  another  heavy 
rain  came  this  week,  so  that  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  soaked.  Fully  half  of  the 
past  month  was  very  windy.  Wheat  Is  in 
better  condition  than  for  several  years  and 
there  is  every  prospect  now  for  a  bumpfr 
crop.  Grass  is  coming  on  beautifully  and 
the  fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom  with  in- 
dications of  a  heavy  yield.  On  account  of 
the  late  spring  and  frequent  rains  every- 
body is  rushed.  Markets:  Potatoes,  60c 
to  85c;  eggs,  15c;  butter,  25c  to  30c. — 
S.  Gilbert. 

Northwest  Pierce  Co.  (May  3) — The  first 
half  of  April  was  not  very  pleasant  as  to 
weather.  On  the  10th  we  had  quite  a  fall 
of  snow  that  drifted  badly,  and  since  then 
it  has  rained  three  times.  Last  Thursday 
it  rained  hard  all  day.  but  it  has  cleared  a 
little  now  and  we  get  glimpses  of  blue  sky 
and  sunshine  occasionally.  Small  grain  Is 
now  all  in  and  coming  up  well,  though  it  is 
late  on  account  of  bad  weather  for  field 
work.  Most  farmers  are  getting  ready  to 
plant  corn  on  the  few  days  when  it  is  n<" 
too  wet  to  work  the  soil. — I.  C.  Barnes. 
South  Central  Nebraska 

South  Dawson  Co.  (May  3) — Last  month 
was  pleasant,  with  a  few  good  rains. 
Farmers  are  disking  for  corn  and  sowing 
alfalfa  seed.  The  winter  wheat  Is  looking 
better  than  it  did  last  year  at  this  time. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  on   grass.  Markets: 
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Butterfat.  28e;  eggs,  14c;  corn,  58c;  wheat, 
90c:  oats,   40c. — Eldon  Hanna. 

South  west  Greeley  Co.  (May  2) — Last 
night  we  had  a  good  rain  of  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches'.  Everything  is  looking  ex- 
ceptionally fine  this  morning.  Plowing  is 
well  under  way  and  some  corn  has  been 
planted.  Much  listing  will  be  done  on 
account  of  the  late  season.  Quite  an  acre- 
age of  alfalfa  will  be  put  out.  This  county 
is  erecting  a  new  court  house.  What  with 
measles,  mumps  and  whooping  cough,  there 
Is  considerable  sickness  among  the  children. 
Hogs  are  taking  a  tumble  in  the  market. 
— William  Sautter. 

West  Gosper  Co,  (May  2) — We  had  a  fine 
old-fashioned  rain  on  April  23-24,  and  an- 
other good  one  last  night.  Everything  is 
looking  splendid.  Farmers  are  about  ready 
to  commence  listing,  but  none  has  been 
done  yet  for  the  reason  that  the  ground 
has  not  been  in  shape  for  it;  our  nights 
are  too  cool.  As  a  general  thing  wheat  is 
in  fine  shape,  although  some  pieces  that 
were  drilled  late  last  fall  will  now  have 
to  be  listed.  Oats  is  coming  up  in  great 
style,  and  the  pastures  are  green,  with 
cattle  looking  to  see  where  they  can  find 
the   biggest   bite. — Aarel   V.  Moody. 

Harlan  Co.  (May  3) — Another  good  rain 
this  week  put  all  vegetation  on  the  boom, 
and  with  the  accompanying  pleasant 
weather  our  prospects'  are  very  encourag- 
ing. Some  corn  was  planted  this  week, 
but  a  larger  acreage  will  be  put  in  next 
week,  as  everything  is  in  readiness  for  it. 
There  has  been  no  frost,  so  it  is  likely 
that  we  shall  have  a  bountiful  crop  of 
fruit. — A.  O.  Bloom. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Northeast  Frontier  Co.  (May  2) — Our  sec- 
ond rain  of  the  season  came  last  night  and 
measured  about  one  and  one-half  inches. 
Small  grain  is  looking  black  and  rank 
with  the  exception  of  some  very  late  fall 
seeding.  Spring  work  has  been  retarded 
by  cool,  blustering  weather,  and  not  many 
have  planted  any  corn.  Stock  is  doing 
well  on  grass.  Many  stacks  of  feed  and 
rows  of  corn  fodder  can  be  seen  in  the 
fields  yet,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
be  found  last  year.  The  pig  crop  is  very 
light  and  brood  sows  are  a  scarcity,  also 
stock  cattle  and  milch  cows.  The  demand 
for  work  horses  is  not  as  great  as  was 
expected  this  spring.  There  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  seed  corn  this  year,  and  of  good 
quality.  If  we  have  no  hard  freezes  soon 
I  believe  there  will  be  an  excellent  crop 
of  fruit.  Country  merchants  that  handle 
cream  and  eggs  are  enjoying  a  good  trade, 
as  it  saves  many  long  drives  to  the  railroad 
by  the  farmers.  Quite  a  number  of  high 
grade  stallions  are  making  their  weekly 
rounds,  which  is  another  big  time-saver 
for  the  farmer. — Porter  Heumphreus. 

Hayes  Co.  (May  3) — The  month  of  April 
came  in  stormy,  but  closed  with  mild 
weather.  We  had  three  snows  and  three 
general  rains,  with  a  total  precipitation  ot 
three  Inches.  Spring  grain  and  winter 
wheat  are  looking  fine  and  corn  planting 
has  begun;  there  will  be  the  usual  acreage. 
Grass  is  coming  on  nicely  and  so  are  spring 
pigs,  though  in  less  numbers  than  usual. 
Markets:  Corn,  48c;  butterfat,  28c;  butter, 
22c;   eggs.   13c. — D.   L.  Christner. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (May  2) — April  gave  u< 
a  light  snow  on  the  3d,  with  heavy  falls 
on  the  8th.  9th  and  23d.  This  moisture 
put  the  ground  in  good  condition.  Most 
farmers  are  commencing  operations  in  the 
cornfields.  Fall  grain  looks  well,  and  grass 
is  coming  on  rapidly.-— Will  Kennicutt. 

Central  Red  Willow  Co  (May  3)— We 
had  very  disagreeable  weather  during  most 
of  April,  and  the  last  three  days  of  the 
month  brought  us  more  Kansas  soil  than 
anybody  wanted.  Change  came  with  May, 
however,  for  after  a  fairly  pleasant  day  it 
commenced  to  rain  and  we  had  a  succes- 
sion of  thunder  showers  with  some  hail 
throughout  the  night.  The  precipitation 
was  about  one  and  one-fourth  inches. 
Farming  operations  are  '  now  postponed 
until  the  ground  dries  off  a  little.  Last 
night  we  had  a  light  frost.  Very  little 
corn  has  been  planted,  but  the  fruit  trees 
are  loaded  with  blooms.  There  have  been 
heavy  losses  in  the  pig  crop. — Phoebe  J. 
Taylor. 

North   Central  Nebraska 

East  Boyd  Co.  (May  3)  — Small  grain 
looks  well — especially  rye  and  winter 
wheat.  Pastures  are  in  fair  condition.  A 
recent  hard  rain  has  helped  plowing  and 
late  seeding.  Prospects  are  very  bright. 
— N.   H.  Blackmer. 

Brown  Co,  (May  4) — During  April  we 
had  rain  and  snow,  with  several  strong 
winds.  The  total  precipitation  was  3.4 
inches.  Markets:  Hogs,  17.60;  hens,  11c; 
corn,  50c;  eggs,  12  %c;  butterfat,  27c. — 
William  Halstead. 

Garfield  Co.  (May  2) — April  brought  us 
2.7S  inches  of  moisture.  Wheat  and  rye 
look  well  and  oats  seeding  is  finished. 
Corn  planting  has  begun.  Grass  is  in  fair 
shape  for  the  time  of  year,  and  some  cattle 
have  been  put  in  pastures  for  the  summer. 
Most  of  the  hogs  have  been  shipped.  The 
pig  crop  is  poor;  the  calf  .crop  about  the 
average,  and  there"  are  plenty  of  colts. 
No  disease  is  reported  among  stock  of  any 
consequence.  The  prospect  for  fruit  is 
good.  Markets:  Hogs,  $7.80;  butterfat, 
30c;  wheat,  73c;  oats,  35c;  corn,  42c;  eggs, 
25c:  potatoes,   50c. — J.   A.  Bodyfield. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(May  3) — Spring  has  come  all  at  once  and 
everyone  is  busy  to  the  limit  of  time  and 
strength.  Nearly  all  small  grain  is  sown, 
and  much  of  it  is  up.  April  weather  was 
typical  of  the  month.  We  had  very  high 
winds  on  the  22d  and  30th,  but  fortunately 
both  brought  good  soaking  rains  so  that 
the  ground  is  now  well  saturated.  Grass 
is  further  advanced  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  Fruit  blossoms  are  scarce  at  this 
time,  which  gives  us  hope  for  another 
good  crop.  Eggs  are  worth  a  penny  apiece 
and  lots  of  them;  butterfat  sells  for  30 
cents.— Charles  S.  Salser. 

Western  Nebraska 

West  Garden  Co.  (April  30)— Owing  to 
the  unseasonable  weather  the  first  of  the 
month,  farming  is  rather  behindhand;  but 
everyone  is  rushing  and  we  shall  soon  be 
caught  up.  Winter  grain,  as  well  as  early 
sown  spring  grain,  is  looking  fine,  and  corn 
planting  is  now  in  progress.  Feed  on  the 
range  is  good.  There  are  but  few  fat  hogs 
in  the  country. — E    F.  Cheney. 

East  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (May  3)— This 
month  opened  with  cold  and  windy  weather, 
but  it  is  warming  up  now.  Some  fields  of 
oats  remain  to  be  planted,  but  most  of  the 
small  grain  is  In.  A  great  many  acres 
of  beets  are  also  in,  and  the  fields  are 
now   being   prepared    for    corn.      Alfalfa  Is 


getting  a  fine  start  and  winter  wheat  Is 
in  satisfactory  condition.  A  good  rain  is 
needed,  although  we  have  water  In  the 
ditch  now. — James  Gregg. 

West  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (May  1) — The 
weather  Is  ideal  for  field  work.  We  had 
only  one  light  shower  of  rain  in  April, 
but  there  is  still  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
ground.  Fall  grain  is  in  first  class  shape 
and  talfalfa  has  been  making  rapid  growth. 
Spring  grain  and  early  alfalfa  are  coming 
up  fine;  but  range  grass  is  a  little  back- 
ward. Water  has  been  started  in  most  of 
the  main  ditches,  but  none  has  been  put 
on  the  land.  We  shall  be  ready  for  it  this 
week,  however.  Farmers  are  busily  work- 
ing at  their  laterals.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is 
doing  well  and  more  cows  are  being  milked 
this  spring  than  ever  before,  as  this  is  an 
ideal  dairy  country.  We  are  selling  no 
grain  in  this  locality;  on  the  contrary  we 
have  to  buy  at  the  elevators.  Markets: 
Corn,  $1.25;  oats,  $1.20  per  hundredweight; 
butter.  20c;  butterfat,  28c;  eggs,  12c. — 
R.  A.  Wilder. 

APRIE  WEATHER 

The  reports  of  the  Lincoln  and  Omaha 
weather  stations  show  that  April  was  a 
good,  normal  month.  At  Lincoln  the  mean 
temperature  was  54  degrees,  compared  with 
the  normal  50.7  degrees.  The  highest  tem- 
perature for  the  month  was  87  degrees  on 
the  30th,  and  the  lowest  30  degrees  on  the 
13th.  The  maximum  recorded  temperature 
at  Lincoln  in  thirty  years  is  95  degrees,  and 
the  minimum  17  degrees,  so  the  April  just 
passed  did  not  touch  either  extreme.  Pre- 
cipitation for  the  month  at  Lincoln 
amounted  to  2.46  inches,  or  .31  of  an  inch 
below  normal.  This  was  a  greater  pre- 
cipitation, however,  than  has  occurred  in 
any  recent  April.  At  the  Omaha  station 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  month  was 
54  degrees,  compared  with  the  normal  50.5 
degrees.  The  highest  was  86  degrees  on 
the  30th  and  the  lowest  32  on  the  12th; 
the  maximum  recorded  temperature  in 
April  in  forty-one  years  at  Omaha  is  94 
degrees,  and  the  lowest  6  degrees.  Pre- 
cipitation at  Omaha  for  the  month  just 
passed  amounted  to  three  inches,  or  .01  of 
an   inch   below  normal. 

NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Eastern  Nebraska  counties  received  heavy 
rainfall  during  the  week  ending  Monday 
morning,  May  5.  Most  of  this  fell  on  May 
2  and  3.  The  heavy  precipitation  extended 
as  far  west  as  Oakdale  and  Grand  Island. 
The  greatest  precipitation,  3.63  inches,  was 
at  Auburn.  Records  at  the  western  stations 
indicate  that  the  rainfall  there,  though 
lighter,  was  widespread.  North  Platte  is 
the  only  station  reporting  no  moisture 
whatever  for  the  week.  The  average  tem- 
perature was  about  normal.  Below  is  the 
record  at  the. various  weather  stations: 
— Temperature — 
Average  Dep.  from 
Rainfall      for  week  Normal 

Lincoln    1.57  61  +2 

Ashland     ....  1.45 

Omaha    1.49  60  +2 

Auburn  .....  3.63 
Fairbury  ....  2.45 
Fairmont  .  .  .  1.35 
Columbus  .  .  .  2.49 
Tekamah   ....  1.80 

Sioux    City.  .  .  1.60  56  —I 

Hartington  .  .  2.25 
Oakdale    ....  1.22 

Valentine    ...     .46  50  —3 

Broken     Bow.     .90  ' 
Grand    Island  1.26 

Hastings  98 

Holdrege  72 

Culbertson     .  .  .42 

North    Platte.     .00  56  0 

THE    SEASON'S  RAINFALL 

During  the  week  ending  April  29  there 
was  rather  heavy  rainfall  in  a  strip  ex- 
tending from  Texas  to  the  Canadian  line 
and  covering  nearly  all  of  Nebraska.  An- 
other strip  of  heavy  rainfall  extended  from 
Texas  and  the  other  southern  states  north- 
eastward along  the  western  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Other  parts  of  the  country 
received  light  or  no  rainfall.  The  standing 
of  the  principal  stations  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys  from 
March  1  to  April  29  is  shown  in  the  table. 
Nebraska  stations,  it  will  be  noted,  have 
thus  far  received  more  than  the  normal 
precipitation. 

Districts  and  Seasonal  (Mar.  1  to  date) 

stations  Normal    Dep'ture  Pet. 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley 

St.    Paul,    Minn....     3.7  —0.4  91 

Madison,    Wis   4.4  — 0.4  89 

La   Crosse,   Wis....     3.7  +1.8  150 

Charles    City,     Iowa    4.5  +1.4  132 

Dubuque,  Iowa  ....  4.9  — -0.4  92 
Davenport,    Iowa    .  .     4.9  — 0.7  86 

Des  Moines,    Iowa..     4.4  +2.0  146 

Keokuk,    Iowa    ....     5.5  0.0  100 

Peoria,    111   6.0  +1.2  122 

Hannibal,    Mo.    ....     5.8  +3.0  154 

Springfield,    111.     ...     6.1  +3.0  151 

St.   Louis,   Mb   6.7  +5.0  176 

Cairo,    111.    7.4  +2.4  134 

Missouri  Valley 

Springfield.    Mo.    ...     7.6  —0.3  97 

Columbia,    Mo   6.4  +2.0  131 

Kansas    City,     Mo.  .     5.9  —1.4  76 

Topeka,    Kans   4.S  —0.8  85 

Wichita.   Kans   4.7  —2.5  48 

Concordia.    Kans.    .  .     3.7  — 0.9  77 

Lincoln,    Neb   3.8  +0.2  106 

Omaha,   Neb   4.1  +1.9  148 

Sioux    City,    Iowa..     3.8  +3.2  183 

Yankton,   S.   D   3.7  +2.6  170 

Valentine,    Neb.    ...     3.3  +0.8  128 

Huron,    S.    D   3.4  — 0.4  90 

Pierre.    S.    D   3.1  — 1.1  66 

Moorhead,    Minn.    .  .     3.3  — 1.3  62 

Devils  Lake,  N.  D.  .     2.9  —1.5  50 

Bismarck,   N,   D.      .     2.8  — 1.7  42 

Willlston,    N.    D.  .  .  .     l.S  —0.5  72 

OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For   the  week  ending  May   3,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    14,593    50,119  38,069 

Last   week    16,473    45,776  42,603 

Same  week  last  year.  15,854    72,663  32,325 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This  week   108,100  340,000  196,000 

Last   week   122,739  314,778  182,902 

Same  week  last  year. 125,876  443,379  173,300 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  trade  in  fat  cattle  dur- 
ing the  week  afforded  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  nervous  condition  of  the  market, 
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Concrete  Farm  Houie 


/ 


Why  erect  a  perishable  farm  building 

when  fire,  rat  and  vermin  proof  concrete  construction  is 
cheaper  in  the  end?  (Write  us  for  a  free  blueprint  of  the 
farm  house  pictured  above.) 

When  you  decide  on  concrete  remember  that  the  cement 
is  what  makes  it  good.  That's  why  the  U.  S.  Government  was 
60  careful  to  order  more  Atlas  to  complete  the  Panama  Canal 
after  we  had  shipped  5,000,000  barrels  down  there,  and  every 
barrel  O.  K.  You  get  the  identical  quality.  (The  manufac- 
ture of  Atlas  is  scientific,  not  accidental.) 


Hart  iwu  our  FREE  1 68  page  Farm  Book  ">  concrelt  work?    WriU  m  fat  U  mom. 
It  your  dealer  cannot  tupply  you  with  Atlas,  write  ta 

THE  ATLAS  tSBHsiSS  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept31    30  Broad  St.,N.Y. 
Chicag-o—  PHiladelpKia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Best  Car  For  You! 


Model  SA  —  Five-pas- 
senger Touring  Car, 
with  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system  and 
complete  equipment- 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac 
$1700 

Model  5B— Abigclassy 
Roadster— with  electric 
starting  and  lighting 
system  and  complete 
equipment— Price  f.o.b. 
Pontiac  $1600.  


Why? — Simply  because  the  Carter, 
car  will  give  service  that  is  impos- 
sible for  gear  cars.  This  car  will 
travel  roads  which  are  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  car.  This  is  the 
gearless  transmission  car — that  will 
climb  steep  hills — go  through  mud 
and  sand — and  has  unlimited  speeds. 
No  jerks  nor  jars — will  wear  tires 
from  one-third  to  one-half  longer. 
You'll  use  it  the  year  around—you'll 
enjoy  it  the  year  around.  It  is  effi- 
cient— trouble-proof. 

Send  for  Catalog ! 

Big  64  page  book  explains  all  these  advant- 
ages. Send  for  it  today,  and  learn  about 
this,  the  most  practical  motor  car. 


Cartercar  Company 


Pontiac,  Mich. 


sizes 

6  TO  14-  FT, 


N 


Appleton-Goodhue  Windmills  will  pump  your  water  econ-l 
omically,  work  whenever  the  wind  blows  and  keep  at  it  for 
years.   For  a  nominal  sum  we  will  Insure  for  5  years 
against  cyclones,  tornadoes,  anything  but  neglect.  _ 
Why  experiment;  buy  a  simple,  sturdy,  eafe,  self-oiling,^ 
self-governing  Appleton  Goodhue  outfit.  f 

FARM  POWERS 

When  the  wind  don't  blow  you  will  need  an  Appleton 
Gasoline  Engine  and  pump  jack.    You  can  belt  on  to  the 
pump,  when  needed,  or  run  your  churn,  hand  6hel,or,  etc. 
For  heavy  work,  running  the  huskerorsilo  filler  you  have  your 
pick  up  to  18  H.  P.  Hopper  cooled,  speed  changing  device, 
single  side  rod;  a  perfect  engine.    Write  us  today.  y 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  367  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111.  / 


l>4T0  18  H.R 
SKIDDED- PORTABLE 
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T^HE  salt  that  melts  in 
the  butter  makes  the 
butter  that  melts  in  your 
mouth. 

Fancy  butter  is  mostly  a  matter 
of  cream.  But  don't  forget  that  it' s 
partly  a  matter  of  the  right  salt. 

Ordinary  bitter  salt  handicaps 
your  butter;  holds  back  or  alters 
its  flavor. 

Worcester  Salt — without  a  trace 
of  bitterness — brings  out  the  full 
flavor.  Its  even  texture  and  uni- 
form grains  make  it  the  easiest  salt 
to  work  into  your  butter. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail  you,  free 
of  charge,  our  booklet,  Butter 
Making  on  the  Farm." 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worces- 
ter Salt  is  put  up  in  14-pound  cotton 
bags  and  28  and  56-pound  Irish  linen 
bags.  Good  grocers  everywhere 
sell  Worcester  Salt.    Get  a  bag. 

WORCESTER   SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade  Salt  in  the  World 

NEW  YORK 


Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


I Made  of  1 5-8  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
^■nH|f^^^^_  and  wear  proof.  Strongest,  best 
^^THK^B  V^^^  looU  ng  and  longest  wearing 
J^^^M_L*m^»k.k,'>te  >n  the  world. 


r  You 

Can  Get  One  Sold  on  30 
f>        '       u\  Days  Trial. 

iiiiHpjiiiiiiiii  Guaranteedby 
MM  *!0,OOO.Boiid. 


You  take  no  chances. 
We  ship  the  gates.  We  let 
you  try  them,  test  them, 
compare  them  with  any 
Iher  at  any  price.  If  they  are 
1  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

I  Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middleman's  profit.    That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of 

Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  OBer. 
Our  proiosition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  incroduce. 
Standard  Mfg.  Co., 301  Main  St.. Cedar  Falls, la. 


inn 

LighiningRods 


Are  scientifically  perfect.  Give  absolute 
protection    Sold  under  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  Shinn  rods.    If  he  has  none  write  me 
for  full  particulars  about  bond,  my  system 
of  inspection  by  state  inspectors  and  free 
catalog  which  tells  why  Shinn  rods  are  best 
W  C  SHINN,  tut  16th  St..  UNCOtN.NEBRASKA 


Mrs.  W.  TL,  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Relative  Food  Values 

How  many  pounds  of  boiled  beans 
•^re  required  to  equal  100  pounds  of 
tieef  meal  for  egg  production?  Beans 
ire  cheap  here  while  beef  meal  would 
^ave  to  be  shipped  from  Kansas  Citv 
md  would  come  high.  Also,  will 
nepper  act  as  a  preventive  of  any 
disease  common  among  hens? — C.  N 
Tinker,  New  Mexico. 

Since  meat  scrap  contains  66.2  per 
cent  of  protein  and  13.4  per  cent  of 
fat,  while  beans  contain  23.1  per 
cent  of  protein,  49.8  per  cent  of 
carbohydrates  and  0.8  per  cent  of  fat, 
>t  is  readily  seen  that  beef  scrap  has 
"early  three  times  the  value  of  beans 
:n  protein,  which  is  the  most  impor 
'ant  element  in  egg  production.  On 
+he  other  hand,  beans  contain  carbo- 
'"■vdrates — another  important  element 
'hat  is  lacking  in  meat  scrap  and 
■vould  have  to  be  supplied  in  some 
other  form.  The  question  would  be 
whether  the  fowls  could  be  induced 
to  eat  enough  cooked  beans  to  supply 
the  necessary  protein. 

Of  course  much  would  depend  on 
what  other  feeds  were  available  to 
balance  the  ration.  When  one  is  near 
enough  to  a  butcher  to  get  beef  heads, 
these  will  furnish  an  excellent  meat 
supply  at  little  or  no  cost  except  the 
work  of  preparation.  Split  them 
open  and  boil  until  the  meat  drops 
off  the  bones,  then  use  both  liquor 
and  meat  as  the  foundation  of  a 
mash.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
as  for  the  table. 

Black  pepper  has  astringent  qual- 
ities and  is  sometimes  used  in  bowel 
troubles.  There  are  better  remedies, 
however,  and  pepper  is  more  often 
used  as  a  condiment  and  stimulant. 
Red  pepper  used  to  be  used  largely 
as  a  laying  stimulant,  but  a  too  free 
use  is  apt  to  cause  derangement  of 
the  liver. 


Mothering  the  Chicks 

I  would  like  to  get  some  informa- 
tion concerning  the  care  of  incubator- 
hatched  chicks.  On  April  9  seventy- 
five  chicks  hatched  from  114  eggs. 
As  soon  as  they  were  dry  and  active 
I  removed  them  from  the  incubator 
to  the  brooder,  keeping  the  brooder 
lamp  lighted  day  and  night  for  the 
first  three  days.  Then  my  husband 
made  a  pen  twenty  feet  square,  and 
after  this  we  let  them  out  in  the 
morning  and  returned  them  to  the 
brooder  at  night.  After  the  third  or 
fourth  day  I  did  not  light  the  brooder 
lamp,  as  the  weather  was  quite  warm 
but  set  the  brooder  in  a  room  at  night. 

I  did  not  feed  the  chicks  until  they 
were  thirty-six  hours  old,  then  gave 
them  hard-boiled  egg,  followed  by  a 
prepared  chick  food.  I  fed  them 
about  four  times  each  day.  They 
seemed  to  do  all  right  until  about  a 
week  old,  then  they  began  to  die — 
two  or  three  a  day  at  first,  then  in 
increasing  numbers.  Today,  just 
two  weeks  from  the  date  of  hatching, 
they  are  all  dead. 

At  first  we  thought  perhaps  they 
had  too  large  a  run  and  so  placed 
them  in  a  smaller  pen.  We  also  dis- 
continued the  chick  food  and  gave 
them  dry  bread  crumbs  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs  instead,  but  they  seemed 
to  die  just  the  same.  I  put  carbolic 
acid  in  their  drinking  water  in  the 
proportion  of  twelve  drops  to  the 
quart.  Some  of  the  chicks  had 
symptoms  of  white  diarrhoea,  but 
others  did  not.  Their  wings  grew 
long  and  drooped,  and  a  short  time 
afterward  they  were  dead.  I  mean  to 
have  better  results  next  time  if  you 
will  advise  me. — Mrs.  E.  C  B. 

There  are  so  many  things  that 
affect  the  vitality  of  chicks  the  first 
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few  days  of  their  life  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  just  what  started 
them  on  the  down  grade.  If  they 
were  put  into  a  brooder  and  fed  there 
for  three  days  without  any  more 
exercise  than  they  could  get  in  that 
cramped  space,  that  was  mistake 
number  one.  From  the  time  they 
begin  to  eat  they  should  have  exercise. 

Possibly  leaving  the  brooder  with 
out  any  heat  at  night  before  they 
were  a  week  old  allowed  them  to 
become  chilled,  which  would  be 
against  them.  From  the  fact  that  the 
wing  feathers  grew  long  so  quickly, 
however,  I  would  judge  they  had 
been  overheated  at  some  time.  The 
pen  was  not  too  large,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  kind  of  feed  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  trouble  —  unless  the 
chicks  ate  too  much  or  did  not  have 
grit. 

Do  not  feed  anything  until  the 
chicks  last  hatched  are  thirty-six 
hours  old  or  more.  It  does  them  no 
harm  to  go  without  food  for  from 
forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  after 
hatching,  as  the  yolk  of  the  egg  from 
which  they  were  hatched  furnishes 
all  the  nutriment  they  need  for  sev- 
eral days.  If  thev  are  fed  sooner 
they  should  be  fed  but  sparingly,  and 
given  exercise. 

Chilled,  overheated  or  overfed 
chicks  are  apt  to  succumb  within  two 
weeks  either  to  white  diarrhoea  or 
to  what  some  call  "brooder  pneu- 
monia"— which  is  only  another  name 
for  oxygen  starvation.  Lack  of  air, 
lack  of  exercise,  and  too  much  to  eat 
are  three  things  to  be  avoided  in  the 
artificial  raising  of  chicks. 

I  would  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, give  carbolic  acid  to  little 
chicks.  Carbolic  acid  is  poison.  To 
be  sure  it  is  a  germ  destroyer,  but  in 
destroying  germs  it  may  destroy  also 
the  host  of  the  germs,  for  tiny  chicks 
cannot  withstand  such  dosing.  Per- 
manganate of  potash  is  just  as  effec- 
tive as  a  germ  destroyer,  and  in  any 
reasonable  quantity  it  is-  harmless  to 
life.  Give  enough  in  the  first  drink- 
ing water  to  color  it  pink;  this  may 
be  continued  for  several  days. 

Water,  coarse  sand,  and  bran  in 
which  a  very  little  rolled  oats  is 
scattered  is  usually  the  first  course 
for  my  chicks.  I  crumble  the  rolled 
oats  the  first  time  so  as  to  make  the 
getting  of  their  first  meal  a  slower 
process;  after  that  I  feed  it  as  it 
comes.  I  like  to  mix  a  good  chick 
feed  with  rolled  oats  for  the  first  few 
days— about  half  and  half.  Or,  if 
no  chick  feed  is  available,  parch  corn 
and  grind  it  coarsely  (a  coffee  mill 
does  the  work)  and  add  a  little 
cracked  wheat.  A  little  hard-boiled 
egg  or  cooked  meat  is  a  good  addi- 
tion, but  not  a  necessity. 

After  the  first  few  days,  when  the 
digestion  is  established,  feed  any- 
thing available  that  is  clean  and 
sound  and  small  enough.  A  mixture 
of  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  steel-cut 
oats  is  good  and  sufficient,  but  the 
more  variety  the  better.  And  don't 
neglect  the  greed  foods.  Dandelions, 
lettuce,  bluegrass — all  are  good. 


Apoplexy  or  Worms? 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
hens?  They  are  dying,  one  at  a 
time,  and  some  do  not  seem  sick.  A 
few  weeks  ago  when  they  were  dying 
I  thought  it  must  be  due  to  lice,  so  I 
melted  some  grease  and  mixed  kero- 
sene with  it  and  greased  about  the 
vent  where  the  lice  were  very  thick, 
but  that  did  not  seem  to  help. 

Last  week  a  hen  died  out  in  the 
yard.  She  was  very  fat.  Next  day 
I  found  one  under  the  roost  dead. 
She  was  still  warm,  so  I  cut  open  the 
body  and  examined  it.  She  too  was 
very  fat,  and  the  liver  was  very 
large  and  light  colored,  and  where 
the  gall  bladder  lay  next  to  the  liver 
it  was  green.  She  had  no  eggs  with 
a  shell,  but  had  several  large  yolks. 
In  removing  the  intestines  one  broke 
and  out  came  a  tapeworm  about 
three  inches  long.  I  left  the  hen 
until  noon  so  my  husband  could  see 
It,  and  when  I  went  back  there  was 
another  worm  in  sight,  but  it  was 
round  like  a  knitting  needle. 

Last  night  I  found  another  fine 
Plymouth  Rock  pullet  straining  as  if 
in  the  act  of  laying  an  egg.  When 
she  runs  she  goes  headlong  with  her 
breast  on  the  ground,  but  her  comb 
and  wattles  would  indicate  health. 

As  a  rule  I  feed  corn  all  winter, 
with  alfalfa  chaff  and  potato  parings. 
Sometimes  I  boiled  the  parings  with 
turnips  and  mixed  ground  corn  and 
wheat  to  make  a  warm  mash.  Occa- 
sionally I  put  sulphur  in  the  mash; 
at  other  times  I  added  red  pepper. 


The  chickens  have  farm  range  and 
plenty  of  pure  spring  water.  The 
droppings  look  white  sometimes  and 
sometimes  green.  Please  give  me  a 
*1  treatment  for  worms.  —  Reader,  Gar- 
field Co. 

Probably  those  hens  that  were  very 
fat  and  showed  no  sickness  died  of 
apoplexy.  An  examination  of  the 
brain  would  have  revealed  it  if  such 
were  the  case.  Are  you  sure  the 
worm  you  found  was  a  tapeworm? 
Fowls  afflicted  with  tapeworms  are 
usually  thin  in  flesh  and  show  great 
hunger  and  thirst.  The  round  worms, 
unless  they  are  very  numerous,  do 
not  usually  cause  any  noticeable 
trouble.  They  can  be  found  in  the 
intestines  of  most  fowls.  When  they 
are  very  numerous  they  cause  dull- 
ness and  diarrhoea. 

To  get  rid  of  them,  or  any  of  the 
common  worms  that  infest  poultry, 
give  either  a  two-grain  dose  of  san- 
tonine,  followed  in  about  three  hours 
by  salts  or  castor  oil,  or  mix  four 
ounces  each  of  turpentine  and  sweet 
oil  and  give  a  teaspoonful  to  each 
fowl,  followed  also  by  physic.  Half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salts  or  a  teaspoonful 
of  castor  oil  to  each  fowl  is  a  com- 
monly used  dose. 

Probably  the  corn  and  potato  diet 
has  been  too  heating  and  fattening 
for  the  good  of  your  hens.  The  com- 
ing of  green  food  will  undoubtedly 
help  things  now.  Omit  the  potatoes 
entirely  for  a  while,  and  feed  corn 
sparingly.  Feed  wheat  if  you  have  it, 
and  plenty  of  bran  and  skimmed  milk, 
either  sweet  or  sour.  Too  much  red 
pepper,  especially  when  added  to  a 
fattening  ration,  is  apt  to  over- 
stimulate  the  liver  and  cause  trouble. 
Black  pepper  is  a  safer  stimulant. 

The  greenish  droppings  show  some 
liver  disturbance.  Half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salts  to  each  fowl,  mixed  in  a 
bran  mash  and  given  in  the  morning 
before  other  food,  will  be  a  good 
treatment  once  a  week  for  a  while. 
On  other  mornings  put  about  a 
tablespoonful  of  Venetian  red  in  the 
mash.  This  is  a  good  tonic  and  helps 
to  correct  liver  troubles.  Douglas 
mixture,  made  by  dissolving  a  pound 
of  copperas  in  a  gallon  of  water  and 
adding  half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid,  is  another  excellent  tonic  and 
corrective.  A  teaspoonful  to  each 
quart  of  drinking  water  is  about 
right.  Keep  the  mixture  in  a  tightly 
corked  jug  and  use  it  frequently 
when  its  use  is  indicated. 

If  you  suspect  tapeworms  it  might 
be  well  to  treat  the  whole  flock,  or 
suspected  fowls  may  be  treated  indi- 
vidually. Keep  all  droppings  cleaned 
up  every  day  in  order  that  segments 
of  worms  that  are  voided  may  not  be 
picked  up  by  other  fowls.  In  treat- 
ing a  few  the  medicine  may  be  poured 
down  the  throat  or  given  in  pill  form. 
Six  drops  of  oil  of  male  fern  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  is  one 
remedy.  Follow  about  three  hours 
later  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or 
olive  oil. 

Of  course  the  treatment  should  be 
given  when  the  crop  is  empty.  An- 
other remedy  is  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  pomegranate  bark  for  every 
fifty  birds,  mixed  in  the  feed.  Follow 
a  few  hours  later  with  a  mash  in 
which  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  to 
each  bird  is  mixed.  Salts  would 
probably  do  as  well.  Still  another 
recommended  remedy  is  powdered 
areca  nut,  thirty  to  fifty  grains  to 
each  bird,  mixed  with  butter  or  tal- 
low, and  given  as  a  pill;  followed,  as 
in  other  cases,  with  physic. 


Care  of  Hen  and  Chicks 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  hens 
while  batching  eggs  should  be  kept 
in  a  nest  of  clean  straw,  with  ashes 
or  dust  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 
The  hen  house  should  be  kept  at  a 
moderate  temperature.  The  chickens 
should  be  fed  in  moderation  also,  as 
too  much  feed  is  worse  than  none. 
Until  they  are  a  month  old  the  small 
chicks  should  be  given  rolled  oats  and 
moistened  bread  and  kept  in  a  house 
with  plenty  of  light,  dry,  well  venti- 
lated, and  with  an  even  temperature. 
After  the  chicks  are  over  one  month 
old  they  can  be  given  coarse  cracked 
corn  and  wheat.  They  should  be 
rubbed  with  salty  grease  or  a  little 
lice  powder  every  week  or  two,  to 
keep  them  free  from  vermin. 

Custer  Co.  W.  N.  SNIDER. 


Undersized  or  immature  hens  may 
lay  just  as  many  eggs  through  the 
spring  season  as  any,  but  it  is  not 
wise  policy  to  hatch  their  eggs  if  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  flock  is  to  be 
maintained. 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Care  of  Cream 

Part  of  bulletin  on  "Care  of  Milk  and 
Cream  on  the  Farm"  by  J.  H.  Prand- 
send,  Nebraska  Experiment  Station: 

The  milk  house  or  milk  room  should 
be  separate  from  the  barn,  so  that  no 
odors  from  the  barn  will  penetrate  it. 
It  need  not  be  expensive,  but  should 
be  built  so  that  sunlight  and  ventila- 
tion are  not  obstructed.  It  should  be 
provided  with  plenty  of  cold  water, 
and  there  should  also  be  some  method 
of  providing  hot  water  or  steam  for 
cleaning  the  utensils.  It  should  have 
smooth  walls  and  ceiling  such  as  can 


70  degrees  F  11  hrs.  188,000 
£0  degrees  F  11  hrs.  2,631,000 
90  degrees  F        11%  hrs.  4,426,000 

A  very  simple  and  efficient  way  of 
cooling  the  cream  quickly  as  it  conies 
from  the  separator  is  by  means  of  a 
small  "Baby  Cooler"  such  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut.  A  cooler  of 
this  kind  costs  about  $2.50  and  may  be 
used  with  running  water,  crushed  ice, 
or  cold  well  water.  As  soon  as  sepa- 
rating is  finished,  the  cans  containing 
the  cream  should  be  placed  in  cold 
water  and  the  contents  well  stirred. 
A  Cooling  Tank 

A  very  efficient  and  satisfactory 
cooling  tank  has  been  in  use  here, 
and  in  a  modified  form  is  used  by 
many  practical  dairymen.  The  tank 
should  be  not  less  than  eighteen 
inches  wide    and    twenty-six  inches 


A  farm  dairy  house,  showing  the  arrangement  of  separator,  cooler 
and  cooling  tank. 


easily  be  kept  clean,  and  should  be  so 
built  as  to  provide  an  abundance  of 
light.  During  the  summer-time  the 
windows  and  doors  should  be  screened 
to  exclude  flies.  The  milk  house 
should  not  be  used  as  a  general 
store  room. 

Investigators  have  found  that  nearly 
all  the  chemical  and  bacteriological 
changes  in  cream  take  place  in  the 
serum  or  milky  part;  therefore,  the 
richer  the  cream  the  better  it  will 
keep,  other  conditions  being  the 
same.  By  skimming  a  rich  cream, 
more  skimmilk  is  left  at  home  for 
feed  and  there  is  also  smaller  bulk 
on  which  to  pay  express  charges.  For 


"Baby"  Cream  Cooler 

these  reasons  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  skim  cream  testing  from  35  per 
cent  to  45  per  cent  butterfat. 
Cooling  the  Cream 

Frequent  experiments  have  shown 
that  low  temperatures  greatly  retard 
the  growth  of  most  germs,  and  that 
cream  quickly  cooled  will  keep  sweet 
much  longer  than  when  it  is  allowed 
to  cool  gradually.  We  have  carried 
on  experiments  to  determine  the  value 
of  cooling.  A  can  of  warm,  fresh 
milk  was  divided  into  six  lots  and 
held  at  different  temperatures  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 

Table  showing  the  importance  of 
holding  cream  at  low  temperatures: 

No.  of  bacteria 

Temperature 
of  milk 

32  degrees  F 
50  degrees  F 
60  degrees  F 


Time 
held 

10  hrs. 
10  hrs. 
10%  hrs. 


per  cubic 
centimeter 

3,300 
11,580 
15,120 


deep.  The  length  will  depend  upon 
the  number  of  cans  to  be  taken  care 
of.  The  one  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut  measures  eighteen  inches  by 
twenty-six  inches  by  four  feet  nine 
inches.  It  is  made  of  one  and  one- 
half  inch  material  and  is  fitted  inside 
with  a  slatted  bottom  made  of  one 
inch  strips.  This  slatted  bottom  Is  to 
allow  the  cold  water  to  pass  under 
as  well  as  around  the  sides  of  the 
cans.  The  cold  water  supply  pipe 
is  connected  directly  with  the  pump 
and  discharges  within  about  five 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  At 
the  opposite  end  is  an  overflow  pipe 
to  carry  off  the  surplus  water.  This 
overflow  is  piped  to  the  stock  tank, 
so  there  is  no  waste  of  water. 

The  cool  water  directly  from  the 
well  enters  by  the  inlet  pipe  and 
being  discharged  near  the  bottom  it  is 
■distributed  through  the  tank  and  dis- 
places the  warmer  water  which  rises 
and  is  carried  off  by  the  overflow 
pipe.  In  this  way  the  water  is 
changed  frequently  and  the  cream 
kept  quite  cool.  A  tank  as  described 
may  be  built  on  the  farm  at  a  small 
cost.  Where  such  a  cooling  system 
is  used  and  other  necessary  precau- 
tions observed,  it  is  possible  to  keep 
cream  in  good  condition  for  several 
days,  even  in  very  warm  weather. 
Cooling  in  Wells 

In  those  parts  of  the  state  where 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  a 
good  supply  of  cold  water,  or  in  the 
newly  .settled  sections  where  as  yet 
not  enough  dairying  is  done  to  war- 
rant the  building  of  a  milk  house  and 
cooling  tanks,  pits  or .  shallow  wells 
could  be  used  for  storing  milk  and 
cream.  Experiments  indicate  that 
these  pits  may  have  a  temperature  of 
less  than  70  degrees  when  the  actual 
temperature  in  the  shade  was  104  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  When  these  special 
pits  are  used  for  no  other  purpose 
the  milk  and  cream  is  usually  of  a 
much  better  quality  than  would  be 
the  case  if  it  had  been  stored  in  tht 
ordinary  cave  or  root  cellar  contain- 
ing vegetables  of  all  sorts.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  milk  and  cream 
readily  absorb  odors  from  anything 
that  may  stand  near  it.  A  well  or  pit 
suitable  for  the  cooling  of  the  cream 
should  be  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
deep  and  can  be  cemented,  bricked  or 
boarded  up  as  seems  best  under  local 
conditions.     They  are  not  expensive 


Cooling  Tank  For  Cream 


Ask  Your 
Neighbor 
About  his 

De  Lay. 


Wherever 
you  find  a  De  Laval 
user  you  will  find  a  "booster." 

The  De  Laval  satisfies,  pleases  and 
makes  money  for  its  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  owners. 

There  are  probably  quite  a  number  of  your 
neighbors  who  are  using  cream  separators  and 
in  most  communities  a  majority  of  these  machines 
are  De  Lavals. 

If  you  expect  to  buy  a  separator  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  see  what  some  of  these  De  Laval  users 
think  of  their  machines. 

If  the  evidence  of  your  neighbors  who  use  and  recom- 
mend the  De  Laval  is  not  enough  to  convince  you  of 
De  Laval  superiority,  have  the  local  De  Laval  agent  put 
one  in  on  trial  for  you  and  try  any  other  machine  you 
want  to  alongside  of  the  De  Laval. 

Let  the  De  Laval  start  saving  your  cream  right  now, 
this  spring.    It  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which 
important  dairy  questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authori- 
ties, is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should  lave.    Mailed  free 
upon  request  if  you  mention  this  piper.    New  1913DeLaval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval 
Separator  Co. 

New  York 
Chicago 


Frisco 


SOONER  OR  IATER 
"YOU  WILL  BUY  A 

De  I  aval 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits.  live  stock| 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon. 
Isavc  cost— produce  brings  bigger  prices— wagon  lasts! 
llonger— horses  benefited— thousands  in  use— "my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Gel  a  pair  at  dealers. 
I  It  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

40  sizes— fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
I  10.000  U.S.     Catalog  nnd  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVH  'PRINC  CO.  835- '  Hit  St. ,  Racine.  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


$35 


For  an  8  foot 
galvanized  steel 
windmill,  and  a 
30  foot  4  post  galvanized  steel  tower 
The  best  that  money  can  produce 
and  puaranted  for 
5  years.  ONLY  $35. 
and  money  back  if 
your  not  satisfied. 
We  make  all  sizes 
of  mills  and  towers  from  20  to  200 
feet  high.    Write  us  to-day  send 
us  you  order  and  save  $25  to  $30. 
Write  to-day— Leil  you  forget. 
THE  CLIPPER  WINDMILL  &  PUMP  CO. 
TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 
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1STS  HOLSTEIN  and  DURHAM 


DAIRY  STOCK  AT  AUCTION 


AT  MY  DAIRY  FARM,  17TH  AND  VAN  DORN  STREETS 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Thursday,  May  1 5 

Twenty-eight  dairy  cows,  all  heavy  milkers  and  in  good  flow  of  milk; 
one  Holstein  yearling  heifer;  4  Holstein  heifer  calves,  and  one  Hol- 
stein  bull  calf,  all  sired  by  our  present  herd  bull,  the  famous 
State  Farm  Holstein 

PRINCE  ORMSBY  MERCEDES  De  KOL  NO.  47008 
The  above  bull  included  in  this  sale,  and  cows  in  calf  are  bred 
to  him. 

Three  head  of  work  horses,  one  new  silo  16x30,  one  milk  wagon, 
harness,  corn  harvesting  machinery,  and  one  set  of  new  Davis  milk 
machinery.        SALE  COMMENCES  AT  ONE  O'CLOCK. 

O.  I.  Axtell,  Owner         Lincoln,  Neb. 

Col.  Z.  S.  Branson,  Auct. 


Iff: 


Y  ou  can  see  under  the  class 
how  rough  that  spindle  is. 

Mica  Axle  Grease 

Fills  the  cracks  and  makes  easy,  smooth  running. 
"It's  the  Mica  that  does  it." 

Standard  Oil  Company 


OHMA6KA) 


Omaha 


cut 


The  above  illustration  is  the  great  Hereford  bull  calf,  Duke  Real  388816,  by  Beau 
Real.  This  remarkable  Hereford  youngster  was  purchased  by  Thompson  Brothers,  West 
Point,  Nebraska*-'  in  the  McCray  sale  at  $-',500.  Purchases  of  this  kind  are  worth  much 
to  the  live  stock  industry  in  Nebraska  and  prove  that  the  good  ones  are  none  too  good  for 
Nebraska  breeders.  Duke  Real  is  one  of  the  sensational  sort  and  was  second  prize  at 
the  International  last  December.     His  dam  is  Lady  Fairfax  9th. 


A  Fad  and  A  Question 

The  Fact.  No  one  can  take  a  trip 
out  in  the  state  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the 
prospective  wheat  and  alfalfa  crops. 
These  conditions  should  instill  into 
every  Nebraskan  renewed  loyalty  to 
his  state. 

The  Question.  When  these  crops 
are  converted  into  money,  can  any 
loyal  Nebraskan  give  a  real  sound  and 
sensible  reason  for  using  any  part  of 
it  with  which  to  buy  life  insurance  in 
some  company  located  in  New  York, 
Boston  or  some  other  eastern  city? 

Only  one  answer  can  be  returned, 
and  that  one  is,  No.  Keep  the  money 
at  home  and  buy  your  life  insurance  in 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

>.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  -National  Bank  Bnilding,  Lincoln 


and  no  particular  skill  is  required  to 
construct  a  pit  of  this  kind. 

Cream  Should  Be  Stirred 
The  writer  knows  of  dairymen  who 
because  they  realize  the  importance 
of  quick  cooling,  and  by  keeping  the 
cream  in  cans  surrounded  by  cold 
water  until  time  for  delivery,  have 
worked  up  a  trade  for  sweet  cream 
which  brings  them  fully  twice  the 
usual  butterfat  price.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  the  cooling  of  the 
cream  and  not  the  mere  fact  of  getting 
it  into  the  water  that  is  so  important. 
If  the  cream  is  stirred  faithfully  it 
will  in  a  few  minutes  be  reduced  to 
the  same  temperature  as  the  water  in 
the  tank,  while  if  put  into  the  tank 
without  stirring  it  may  remain  warm 
for  several  hours.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  just  so  long  as  the  cream 
remains  warm  the  bacteria,  which 
even  under  the  most  sanitary  condl-  | 
tions  have  gained  access  to  the  cream, 
will  not  be  hindered  in  their  growth. 
The  vast  majority  of  milk  bacteria, 


however,  grow  very  slowly  at  the 
temperature  of  ordinary  cold  water, 
hence  the  importance  of  cooling  the 
cream  very  quickly. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well 
to  say  that  as  ice  may,  in  parts  of 
this  state,  be  put  up  at  a  very  small 
cost  during  the  winter,  many  Ne- 
braska farmers  should  avail  them- 
selves, of  the  opportunity  and  put  up 
a  supply.  Aside  from  its  use  in  the 
dairy  there  are  many  other  places 
where  a  supply  of  ice  could  be  used 
to  good  advantage,  such  as  for  ice 
cream  making  and  for  cooling  the 
refrigerator  so  much  desired  by  the 
housewife  on  the  farm. 

"Clean,  Cold,  Rich" 

While  the  cream  is  cooling,  the  lid 
should  always  be  removed  from  the 


End  view  of  tank  showing  cream 
can  in  place. 


can,  thus  giving  the  animal  odors  a 
chance  to  escape.  A  clean,  dry  cloth 
may  be  substituted  as  a  protection 
from  flies  and  dust.  No  vegetable  or 
any  substance  having  strong  odors 
should  be  allowed  close  to  the  cream, 
as  such  odors  are  readily  absorbed. 

The  cream  should  be  delivered  not 
less  than  three  times  a  week  during 
the  summer.  If  the  cream  is  hauled- 
to  the  station  early  in  the  morning 
and  the  cans  protected  by  covering 
with  a  wet  sack  while  on  the  road  to 
the  creamery  or  station,  the  farmer 
will  be  enabled  to  deliver  the  cream 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  During 
the  winter-time  the  cream  need  not  be 
delivered  oftener  than  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 

Some  one  has  well  said  "Clean 
cream,  cold  cream,  and  rich  cream 
are  the  three  words  which  tell  the 
secret  of  producing  good  cream."  It 
is  believed  that  these  few  suggestions 
and  such  others  as  will  occur  to  the 
intelligent  farmer  will  aid  him  in 
producing  a  cream  that  will  be  san- 
itary and  wholesome,  and  one  that 
should  easily  secure  the  highest 
market  price,  whether  it  is  sold  for 
direct  consumption  or  whether  it  is  to 
be  used  for  butter-making  purposes, 


NEW  HOMESTEAD  LAND 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  During  the 
closing  hours  of  his  administration 
Mr.  Taft  signed  the  proclamation 
which  opened  for  settlement  the  North 
Platte  Forest  Reserve,  which  lies  in 
McPherson  and  Grant  counties,  Ne- 
braska. While  it  seems  that  little  is 
yet  known  regarding  arrangements 
for  the  opening,  we  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  it  is  to  be  under 
the  Kinkaid  act — that  is,  640  acres 
may  be  filed  on,  the  opening  to  take 
place  October  1,  1913.  I  believe  some 
of  your  readers  would  be  interested 
in  a  brief  description  of  the  land  to 
be  opened  for  entry,  and  assure  you 
that  upon  investigation  any  asser- 
tions here  made  will  be  found  abso- 
lutely true. 

The  country  is  about  half  hill  land, 
the  other  half  being  valley  and  slope. 
The  valleys  run  east  and  west  be- 
tween ranges  of  hills  and  have  no 
outlet,  although  sometimes  one  valley 
is  separated  from  another  by  only  a 
few  small  chop  hills.  The  hills, 
valleys  and  slopes  are  covered  with 
an  abundance  of  grass.  While  the 
country  claims  some  sixty  or  seventy 
different  grasses,  buffalo  grass  pre- 


dominates, and  bluejoiut  is  spreading 
rapidly.  There  is  considerable  bunch 
grass  on  the  hills,  but  no  sagebrush 
at  all,  and  what  little  cactus  grows 
here  is  neither  a  benefit  nor  detriment. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  a  black, 
sandy  loam  containing  a  slight  trace 
of  alkali;  on  the  slopes  it  is  a  trifle 
lighter  with  no  alkali,  while  the  hill- 
tops are  ljght  gray  in  color  with  a 
yellow  sand.  The  sand  does  not  blow 
at  all  until  plowed.  The  slopes  are 
considered  the  best  for  farming,  the 
valleys  for  hay,  and  the  hills  for 
pasture.  Considerable  hay  can  be  cut 
in  the  hills,  too.  Alfalfa  does  well 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes. 
Winter  wheat  and  rye  promise  to  be 
a  success,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  splendid  vege- 
table country.  Potatoes  yield  from 
100  to  250  bushels  per  acre,  and  their 
quality  cannot  be  excelled.  All  vines 
and  garden  truck  do  well.  While  I 
do  not  advocate  this  as  a  corn  coun- 
try, it  sometimes  yieids  as  high  as 
forty  bushels  per  acre. 

Our  soil  is  drouth-resistant  inas- 
much as  the  sand  on  the  surface 
quickly  dries,  forming  a  dust  mulch 
that  conserves  the  moisture.  Old 
timers  here  say  that  they  don't  know 
what  a  drouth  is.  We  are  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  good,  pure 
water.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars 
will  usually  complete  a  well  that  no 
windmill  can  pump  dry.  From  about 
the  middle  of  McPherson  county  to 
the  north,  the  water  comes  to  the 
surface  in  some  of  the  valleys,  form- 
ing lakes.  The  altitude  is  about  3,500 
feet,  therefore  the  air  is  dry  and  pure. 
The  nights  are  cool,  which  is  against 
the  corn  crop  but  good  for  small 
grain. 

We  are  ahead  of  the  railroad, 
which  is  projected  from  Callaway  to 
Northport.  Dairying  and  stock  rais- 
ing seem  to  be  the  principal  occupa- 
tions just  now.  This  land  isn't  as 
good  as  the  corn  belt  soil,  but  there 
is  a  difference  of  about  $200  per  acre 
in  the  price — and  that's  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  difference  in  the  soil. 
While  but  little  land  is  changing 
hands,  deeded  land  can  be  bought  at 
from  $10  to  $20  per  acre.  It  has  more 
than  trebled  in  price  during  the  last 
three  years.  We  have  schools,  rural 
mail  routes,  and  telephones  right  up 
to  the  reserve  line. 

W.  I.  TILLINGHAST. 

McPherson  Co. 


SORGHUM  CALF  PASTURE 

A  reader  whose  address  was  not 
disclosed  in  his  letter  sends  this 
query:  "I  have  a^patch  of  rye  that 
failed  to  make  a  good  stand.  Now  I 
have  sowed  cane  in  it.  When  the  cane 
comes  up  will  it  make  good  pasture 
for  calves,  or  will  it  kill  them?" 

Sorghum  is  a  safe  pasture  for  cattle 
so  long  as  the  plants  grow  normally, 
but  there  is  great  danger  whenever 
growth  is  arrested  or  seriously 
checked  by  drouth.  Wnen  sorghum 
plants  are  not  growing,  and  the 
weather  is  bright  and  clear,  prussic 
acid,  a  deadly  poison,  is  very  likely 
to  be  formed  in  the  leaves  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  kill  animals.  Since 
in  Nebraska  we  may  have  dry  spells 
at  any  time  in  the  summer,  we  do 
not  consider  sorghum  a  safe  pasture 
for  cattle.  When  sorghum  plants  are 
cut  and  cured  any  prussic  acid  that 
may  exist  in  the  living  plant  is 
changed  into  harmless  compounds,  so 
that  sorghum  is  not  dangerous. 


TO   AVOID   EAR   WORM  DAMAGE 

The  corn  ear  worm  is  one  of  our 
most  serious  corn  pests.  In  the 
aggregate  it  is  responsible  for  a 
tremendous  amount  of  damage,  par- 
ticularly in  seasons  when  the  corn 
matures  late.  Late  corn  seems  to  be 
attacked  much  more  severely  by  the 
worms  than  early  corn.  The  moths 
of  this  pest  prefer  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  silks,  and  corn  that  is  still 
in  the  silk  when  the  third  brood  of 
moths  emerge  late  in  the  summer  is 
subject  to  a  heavy  attack,  while  corn 
that  has  finished  silking  by  that  time 
is  very  much  less  injured.  This 
suggests  that  the  damage  done  by 
the  corn  ear  worm  may  be  controlled 
in  part  by  early  planting,  and  this  is 
a  good  thing  to  keep  in  mind  just 
now.  Late  planting  cannot  always 
be  avoided,  however,  when  cutworms 
must  be  contended  with. 


So  often  when  mutton  is  served  on 
the  table  it  has  a  "sheepish"  taste. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  526,  published  by 
the  department  of  agriculture  at 
Washington,  tells  how  to  prepare  mut- 
ton to  make  it  thoroughly  palatable. 


Wednesday,  May   7,  1913. 
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For  the  Telephone 


For  the  Gas  Entfioe 


Costs  Less  Than  a 
Half  Bushel  of  Corn 

At  a  cost  of  a  few  pennies  for  each  French  Dry 
Battery— less  than  the  price  of  half  a  bushel  of 
corn— you  can  have  a  supply  of  electricity  "on 
tap"  always. 

Don't  Miss  This! 

French  Dry  Batteries  will  save  you  endless 
time,  miles  of  steps  and  lots  of  money.  The  next 
time  you^  fill  up  that  dangerous  kerosene  lan 
tern  and  "hike"  for  the  barn  in  the  dark,  remem 
ber  that  French  Dry  Batteries  in  an  electric 
flasher  would  supply  the  necessary  light.  Think 
of  the  advantage  of  having  a  telephone  line  from 
the  house  to  the  barn,  or  being  able  to  open  the 
front  gate  without  leaving  the  porch  and  dozens 
of  other  conveniences.  There's  no  dirt,  delay  and 
Inefficiency  with  a  French  Dry  Battery  — the 
"juice"  is  there  right  on  the  job  ready  for  Instant 
use. 


Made  in 

gWftnmnilWnilKMgSy  Madison 

These  marvelous  batteries  are  scientifically 
;onstructed  packages  of  electricity.    They  are 

(pedal  purpose  batteries  built  for  a  special  job. 

Thousands  of  auto  owners  insist  on  the  French 
"Auto  Special"— the  dry-cell  battery  with  the 

blue  label.  The  green  labeled  French  Telephone 

Cells  are  for  all  household  uses. 

Long-Life  Batteries 

French  Dry  Batteries  give  a  strong  current  for  n 
*ong  period.  Ordinary  batteries  give  a  weak  current 
for  as/sort  timennd  then  quit  altogether  French  Dry 
Batteries  save  time  for  a  long  time.  Your  dealer  will 
tell  you  the  particular  French  Battery  you  need.  If 
von  want  to  know  more  about  these  wonderful  French 
Dry  Batteries  and  how  they  ca.i  help  you  do  vour  farm 
work,  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  We'll 
answer  by  return  mail.  Write  tonight. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 

5  Nathan  Street,  MADISON,  WIS. 


The  Improved 
Sterling 
GRINDSTONE 

Tubular  Frame  Mounted  absolutely 
the  best  Mounted  Grindstone  made. 
Double  treadle,  frame  endbraces  bi- 
cycle features,  constructed  of  1  1/16 
and  1  1/4  inch  diameter  heavy  steel 
tubing.  All  rods  and  bolts  threaded. 
No  cotter  pins,  no  loose  joints,  perma- 
nent rigidity  insured.  Large,  comfort- 
able seat.  All  castings  malleable  iron. 


Mounted   on   genuine   Berea  or  Lake 
Huron  Stone,  19  to  22  inches  in  diam- 
eter, 1%   to  2  hi  inches  thick,  weight 
complete  about  90  lbs.     Made  by 
THE   CLEVELAND   STONE  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Bears  our  Double  Guarantee  Quality 
Tag.     When  you  buy  any  hardware 
bearing  our  Double  Guarantee  Quality 
Tag   you   are   insured  absolute  satis- 
faction.    Ask  your  dealer. 


Wright  &  Wilhelmy 
Company 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


Hot  days  in  the  spring  hasten  the 
development  of  the  cutworms  so  that 
they  will  become  butterflies  earlier. 


H.  C.  McKel vie,  Field  Man 
The  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  «arly 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com 
pleting  negotlatlons~S.  R.  McKel  vie.  Publisher. 

Do  You  Need  a  Duroc   Fall  Boar? 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good 
Duroc  fall  boar  at  reasonable  price,  addres 
John  Hammer,  proprietor  of  the  Happy 
Hollow  Stock  Farm,  Greenwood,  Nebraska 
Mr.  Hammer  has  a  few  choice  ones  left 
that  are  the  tops  of  a  good  crop  of  last 
fall's-  pigs-.  Write  him  and  kindly  mention 
The   Nebraska  Farmer. 

Duroc    ,Fall    Boar-,    For  Sale 

G.  E.  Samuelson.  Osceola.  Nebraska,  offer 
fifteen   Golden    Model   Again   fall   boars  for 
sale.     These  are  herd  headers  and  some  of 
them   are  good  show   prospects.     They  de 
scend  from  prize  winning  blood,  represent 
ing    the    great    champion    Medoc.    Jr.  and 
Uneeda    Crimson   Wonder.     Prices'  and  de 
scrlptions    upon    application.     Kindly  men 
tion  The  Nebraska  FarmpV 

Poland   China   Fall   Boars  For  Sale 

G.  W.  Francisco.  Inland,  Nebraska,  ha; 
a  few  extra  choice  Poland  China  fall  boars 
for  sale  that  he  is  pricing  at  bargain  fig- 
ures. These  are  by  the  mammoth  big  type 
heavy  boned  boar  Great  Victor  that  was 
used  two  short  seasons  in  this  herd  with 
remarkable  results.  These  pigs  are  really 
high  class,  herd  heading  prospects,  ana 
should  find  ready  sale  to  good  herds.  Write 
for  description  and  prices  and  kindly  men- 
tion   The   Nebraska  Farmer. 

Fifty   Shorthorn   Bulls   For  Sale 

Riley  Brothers,  Albion,  Nebraska,  have 
fifty  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serviceable  ages  for 
sale.  The  success  of  this  herd  has  been 
built  from  a  foundation  of  good  cattle  and 
from  the  irse  of  the  be  t  available  class  of 
stock  bulls.  The  herd  bulls  are  of  rich 
Scotch  breeding  and  choice  individuality. 
Parties  interested  In  the  purchase  of  a 
good  herd  bull  or  a  number  of  bulls  for  a 
range  herd  should  inspect  the  lot  offered 
for  sale  by  Riley  Brothers.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars to  Riley  Brothers,  Albion,  Ne- 
braska, and  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer. 

Bellows    Brothers'    Annual    Shorthorn  Sale 

A  recent  inspection  of  the  fifty  head  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  listed  for  Bellows  Brothers' 
innual  sale,  Maryville,  Missouri,  June  10, 
convinces  us  that  it  is  an  offering  that  will 
be  unsurpassed  this  season.  This  state- 
ment covers  many  of  the  essentially  valu- 
able points  of  a  good  Shorthorn  offering, 
main  of  which  is  the  uniformity  of  type, 
high  class  and  dependable  Scotch  blood 
lines,  concentration  of  Choice  Goods  and 
Sultan  breeding  that  are  known  quantities 
in  Shorthorns,  and  a  class  of  herd  bull 
material  that  will  not  be  excelled  in  any 
sale  offering  in  America.  There  will  also 
be  eighteen  or  twenty  big  calves  at  foot, 
averaging  five  or  six  months  old,  and  their 
dams  mated  for  fall  calving  to  the  high 
class  bulls  in  service  in  this  herd.  In  later 
issues  we  will  speak  of  the  individual  ex- 
cellence of  some  of  the  bulls  in  this  sale 
and  at  this  time  wish  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  concentration  of  Choice 
Goods  and  Sultan  blood  that  is  represented 
throughout  this  sale  offering.  The  inter- 
mingling of  these  blood  lines  gives  the  last 
word  in  pedigree  excellence  in  Shorthorns 
nd  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Bellows  Brothers  have 
long  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  both, 
nd.  therefore,  have  used  Sultan  bulls  fol- 
lowing after  the  great  sons  of  Choice  Goods, 
Good  Choice  and  Best  of  Goods.  After 
them  were  Missie  Sultan  by  Glenbrook 
Sultan  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan,  Diamond 
Goods,  Superb  Goods,  and  of  recent  pur- 
chase. Sultan  Supreme,  by  Double  Dale, 
having'  three  crosses  of  Imp.  Whitehall 
Sultan  on  top.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
twelve  as  faultless  bulls  as  are  consigned 
to  this  sale  could  be  produced  from  this 
line  of  breeding.  The  performance  of  any 
of  these  young  bulls  as  a  sire  is  practically 
assured  to  improve  any  herd.  Many  of 
them  are  of  outstanding  show  promise  .and 
among  them  we  believe  are  individuals 
hat  will  be  unbeatable  in  the  fall  shows. 
Bellows  Brothers  are  getting  out  a  very 
handsomely  illustrated  catalog  of  this  offer- 
ng,  and  have  given  concise  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  individuals  listed  for 
sale,  which  will  serve  as  a  safe  guide  for 
parties  who  would  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  offering  before  attending  the  sale. 
This  catalog  should  be  applied  for  by  all 
Nebraska  Farmer  readers  interested  in  good 
Shorthorns.  Send  for  same  and  kindly 
mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 


OMAHA  LIVESTOCK  MARKET  . 

(Continued  from  Page  565) 

proving  that  packers  have  no  large  reserve 
tocks  of  beef  and  are  working  from  hand 
to  mouth.  With  a  liberal  run  on  Monday 
they  were  able_  to  force  values  10  cents 
lower,  but  closing  quotations  show  that  not 
only  was  that  decline  fully  recovered  but 
he  market  stood  within  15  to  25  cents  of 
the  best  time  a  month  ago,  and  there  was 
a  decidedly  healthy  undertone  to  the  trade. 
With  anything  like  moderate  supplies  the 
prospect  is  that  this  week's  market  will 
be  good  and  firm.    Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime   beeves  $8.40@8.60 

Good    to    choice   beeves   S.15@8.30 

Fair   to    good    beeves   7.90@8.10 

Fair   to   choice  yearlings   7.60@8  20 

Common  to  fair  beeves   7.50@7.90 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  reduction  in 
butcher  stock  values  was  more  rapid  than 
n  steers  and  the  recovery  in  prices  during 
the  week  was  a  little  more  pronounced. 
Both  local  packers  and  outside  butchers 
were  eager  buyers  of  the  very  moderate 
offerings  of  she  stock,  and  closing  prices 
were  fully  10  to  15  cents  better  than  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  week.  The  general 
market  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  lower 
than  before  the  break  of  some  three  weeks 
ago.     Closing  quotations: 

Good    to    choice    heifers  $7.25@7.75 

Good    to    choice    cows   6.75 @7. 50 

Fall'    to    good    grades   6.00 @ 6.60 

Canners   and   cutters    3.75  @  5.50 

Veal   calves    6.75@9.75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.75@7.35 

Stockers    and    Feeders  —  Trade    was  dull 


and    uninleresllng    all    the    week    and  th 
trend  of  values  was  steadily  lower.  Closinu 
quotations    were    from    15    to    25    cents  off 
as    compared    with    the    week    before  an 
there   was  every   indication   that   the  yard 
traders   would   have   to  carry  over  a  large 
number   of  cattle,   as  the   country  deman  " 
was  very  disappointing  and  the  volume  c 
business  smaller  than  for  some  time.  Pre; 
sure  of  farm   work  kept  many  prospectiv 
buyers    at    home,    weather    conditions  were 
quite   unsatisfactory,   and   the   slumpy  con 
dition  of  the  market  for  fat  cattle  also  ha> 
a   depressing   influence.     Dealers  antieipat 
some    improvement    this    week,    as  presen 
values    should    certainly    attract    any  wh 
plan    to   stock  up   this   spring.     Stock  and 
feeding   cows   and    heifers   have   been  neg 
lected   most   of  the   time  recently,   but  de 
veloped    some    activity    late    in    the  week 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to   prime   feeders  ,$7.80@8.00 

Good    to    choice    feeders   7.50<??7 

Fair    to    good    feeders   7.00 7.40 

Common   to   fair  feeders   6.25@6... 

Stock    cows   and    heifers   C.00@7.25 

Hogs 

For  sellers  the  week's  trade  was  rather 
unsatisfactory.  Heavy  receipts  the  first 
two  days  served  to  force  values  down  over 
30  centn.  Later  about  12 '/2  cents  of  this 
decline  was  recovered,  but  followed  by. 
setback.  At  the  close  of  the  market  the 
week's  values  had  dropped  from  15  to  20 
cents.  Prices  varied  from  $8.15  to  $8.40 
on  Saturday,  though  $8.30  was  the  predo 
inant  figure.  On  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week    the    market    stood    as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver 
•_\S.  .  .  $S. 25-30  $8.25-40  -$8.25-35  $8.30% 
29...  S. 10-20  8.15-30  8.15-20  8.18% 
30.  .  .   8.20-25  8.22-35 

1 .  .  .   8.25-30  8.27-40 

2.  .  .   8.20-27  8.25-45 
Lambs 

Lambs  predominated  on  the  market  all 
the  week.  Trade  see-sawed  vigorously  and 
according  to  salesmen  was  only  fairly  satis- 
factory. Best  lambs  closed  15  to  25  cents 
lower  than  the  week  before,  while  on  the 
less  desirable  grades  the  decline  ran  to  30 
and  40  cents.  There  was  some  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  light  weights,  and  overly 
heavy  kinds  were  slow  sellers  moat  of  the 
time.  Lambs  without  their  fleece  showed 
practically  the  same  decline,  and  so  few 
muttons  appeared  that  quotations  remain 
unchanged.  Closing  quotations: 
LAMBS 

Good    to    choice   Mexicans  $8.50@8.70 

Fair    to    good    Mexicans   8.35 @ 8.50 

Good    to    choice    westerns..   8.25@8.50 

Fair    to    good    westerns   8.00  @  8.25 

Shorn    lambs    7.35W7.65 

SHEEP 

Yearlings,    light    $7.25  @  7.50 

Yearlings,    heavy    7.00@7.25 

Wethers,  good   to  choice   6.65@6.90 

Wethers,   fair  to   good   6.35  @  6.65 

Ewes,    good    to   choice   6.25@6.50 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   6.00@6.25 

Culls    and    bucks   6.00@6.25 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mav 
May 


8.20-30 
8.30-35 
8.25-30 


8.26 

8.31% 

8.28% 


CORN  FOR  SILAGE 

Experience  shows  that  corn  in- 
tended for  the  silo  should  be  planted 
somewhat  more  thickly  than  corn 
intended  for  grain  alone.  The  thicker 
planting  not  only  gives  a  greater  yield 
of  forage,  but  the  quality  is  finer.  It 
is  true  that  the  coarse  butts  of  large 
stalks  are  softened  in  the  silo  so  that 
stock  can  eat  them,  but  they  are  not 
relished  so  much  as  the  finer  parts 
of  the  stalk,  and  do  not  carry  as 
much  nutrients. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  thick 
planting  of  corn  for  forage  or  silage 
that  it  increases  the  yield  of  the 
more  indigestible  stalks  and  leaves 
at  the  expense  of  the  more  digestible 
grain.  This  is  true  only  if  the  plant- 
ing is  very  thick.  The  rate  of  plant- 
ing may  be  increased  very  consider- 
ably without  reducing  the  actual 
number  of  pounds  of  grain  per  acre, 
although  the  ears  produced  on  such 
thick  planting  are  mostly  nubbins. 
Nubbins  are  tedious  to  husk,  but 
they  are  as  easily  stored  in  the  silo 
as  larger  ears. 

At  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion analyses  of  silage  from  thick- 
planted  corn  show  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  dry  matter  and  protein  than 
the  average  for  other  corn.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  thick  planting 
of  corn  improves  the  chemical  quali- 
ties of  the  forage  as  well  as  its 
texture.  Of  course,  thick  planting 
may  be  overdone,  particularly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  but  the 
advantages  in  favor  of  heavier  plant- 
ing for  silage  than  is  commonly 
practiced  for  grain  seem  to  be  well 
established. 


SWEET  POTATO  FROM  CUTTINGS 

To    Nebraska    Farmer:     When  a 
;weet  potato  vine  has  grown   to  a 
_ength  of  a  foot  or  more  cuttings  may 
be  made  from  it  six  inches  long  and 
set   in   the   ground   at  a  seasonable 
time,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success- 
fully rooting.    These  cuttings  may  be 
made  for  June  planting,  and  in  middle 
latitudes  will  make  two-thirds  of  a 
full  crop,  while  in  the  south  they  are 
often  as  prolific    as    the  earlier-set 
ants.     If  the  ground  is  wet  when 
e  cuttings  are  set,  practically  all 
ill  root.    The  vine  from  which  the 
itting  was  made  will  not  be  injured 
_  any  extent  whatever.    This  method 
could  be  practiced  with  satisfactory 
•esults    where  a    limited    supply  of 
rly  plants  were  obtainable. 

H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 
Polk  Co.,  Missouri. 
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30°/oMore  Mileage 

Mileage  is  the  unerring  test  of 
tire  quality. 

Ajax  Tires  carry  the  biggest 
mileage  guarantee  of  any  stand- 
ard tire  because  Ajax  are  built 
to  give  maximum  service. 

Eight  years,  ago  we  set  a  mile- 
age  standard   of  5000  miles 

guaranteed  in  writing. 

The  only  way  we  could  give 
30"  u  more  mileage  than  other 
standard  makers  was  to  build 
tires  that  would  meet  our  guar- 
antee. So  we  concentrated  on 
quality  of  product  rather  than 
quantity  of  output.  As  a  result 
we  hold  the  trade  of  thousands 
of  car  owners  all  over  the 
country. 


Guaranteed      (;n  writing)       5000  Miles 

There's  an  AJAX  Dealer  near  you.  Send 
Ms  a  postal  for  his  name  and  our  inter- 
esting booklet  '*  Figures  That  Don' t  Lie." 

AJAX-GRIEB  RUBBER  CO. 

1789  Broadway  New  York  City 
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Factories:    Trenton,  N.  J. 


is  yours,  no  matter  what  you 
are  up  against,  if  you  own  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  coat  that  keeps  out 
ALL  the  rain 

On  every  label 
we  print  plainly 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

and 
we  mean  It. 

$3.00 

Everywhere 

If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  sent 
prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 
Send  for  illustra- 
ted folder  de- 
scribing this  and 
other  Fish  Brand 
garments. 


Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto  213 


Improve  the  sanitary  conditions  in  and 
about  your  home.  Safeguard  the  health 
of  your  family  and  lessen  the  labor  of 
household  duties  by  installing  a 

Fairbanks- Morse 
Pneumatic  Tank  System 

Pure  water  under  pressure  always  on 
tap  in  kkchen,  bathroom,  laundry,  etc. 
Installation  cost  reasonable  ;  operating 
cost  but  a  trifle.  Outfit  shown  is  easily 
set  up  in  basement  of  ordinary  resi- 
dence and  can  be  operated  by  hand, 
engine  or  motor.  From  our  complete 
line  you  can  select  an  outfit  especially 
adapted  to  your  needs. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  WD  896 

FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Chicago       Kansas  City  Omaha 
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Polk  System 

We  believe  you  no  longer  need  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  value  of  a  silo. 

We  are  positive  that  you  would 
build  a  concrete  silo  If  you  were  sure 
that  it  would  last  forever  and  keep 
ensilage  perfectly.  The  POLK  SYS- 
TEM fits  these  specifications. 

PLATT  &  FREES 

State  Agents 
RED  CLOUD.  NEBRASKA 

Write    for    Catalog   and  Information 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 


Enlargement  of  Hock  Joint 

Some  kind  of  purl's  have  developed 
on  the  leg  of  one  of  my  mules,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  hock.  These  are 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut;  perhaps 
larger.  Will  you  tell  me  the  cause 
of  this  condition  and  its  remedy? — 
O.  W.  P.,  Knox  Co. 

Any  condition  of  this  kind  should 
be  let  alone.  The  enlargement  itself 
never  causes  lameness,  and  any  treat- 
ment in  the  way  of  blisters  or  severe 
liniments  is  apt  to  make  the  matter 
worse.  When  found  on  young  animals 
the  swelling  is  very  apt  to  disappear 
as  they  grow  older. 


A  Non  Rotting  Manure 
Proof  SftoefoiTarmers 


work  shoe  with  style  and  perfect  fit.   Made  well 
^from  especially  tanned  leather  by  special  pro- 
cess.  Will  not  rot  or  crack  through  from  barn- 
*  service.  Nothing  like  it  on  the  market, 
no  more  than  ordinary  shoes.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them.   Each  pair  absolutely 
"  guaranteed  by  manufacturer  to  stand 
manure  and  barnyard  acids. 


Huiskamps  Barnyard  Shoes 
Are  Guaranteed  Farm  Shoes 


Free  Bottle  Barnyard  Shoe  Oil. 

If  you  have  never  worn  Barnyard  shoes 
writs  us  for  Free  bottle  Barnyard  non-rot- 
ting preparation.  Send  your  dealer's  name. 
Try  It  on  any  shoe.  It  will  convince  you 
tba*  Barnyard  shoes  are  what  you  need. 
HI  ISK  A  til"  Bit  OS.  CO 
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Johnson  St. 


KeoknU,  In. 


Water  Puffs  on  Horse 

1  have  a  two-year-old  gelding  that 
last  fall  had  large  water  blisters  or 
puffs  on  the  neck,  sides  of  breast, 
and  belly.  Today  I  noticed  that  a  sac 
filled  with  water  is  forming  between 
the  front  legs  and  a  slight  swelling 
is  starting  on  the  belly.  The  horse 
eats  well  and  is  beginning  to  shed 
old  hair,  but  is  not  in  flesh  like  the 
others.  Kindly  advise  as  to  treat- 
ment and  care. — J.  L.  L.,  Clay  Co. 

This  condition  is  an  unusual  one 
and  I  would  suggest  opening  each  sac 
freely  so  that  it  will  drain  well  and 
swabbing  out  with  pure  stock  dip. 
Give  on  the  feed  night  and  morning 
for  two  weeks  half  ounce  of  Fowler's 
Solution  of  Arsenic.  Discontinue  for 
ten  days,  then  give  for  another  two- 
week  period. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney    Direct  reply  SI  00 


Straightening  a  Road 

I  wish  to  make  inquiry  in  regard 
to  a  section  line  which  both  normal 
eyesight  and  the  surveyor's  records 
show  to  be  fifty  feet  out  of  line  in 
the  center.  A  road  has  followed  this 
line  for  thirty  years  or  more.  The 
party  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
curve  wants  the  road  graded.  Can 
the  township  officers  order  the  road 
worked  as  staked  and  compel  the 
other  par  net.  to  move  their  fences? 
What  steps  should  be  taken  to  get 
this  line  straightened  as  it  should  be, 
and  who  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  cost  thereof?— D.  F.  H.,  Dodge  Co. 

The  township  officers  can  order  the 
road  graded  and  the  fences  moved. 
Interested  parties  can  enjoin  the 
work  and  have  the  line  surveyed  if 
they  desire.  Those  who  employ  the 
surveyor  would  have  to  pay  for  his 
services. 


UNCOVERED  WHEAT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  On  March  12 
I  sowed  fifteen  bushels  of  spring 
wheat  in  stalk  ground.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  it  rained.  Two 
days  later  came  the  March  blizzard. 
It  kept  on  raining,  and  another  bliz- 
zard followed  on  the  10th  of  April. 
Now  the  wheat  is  up  and  flourishing, 
and  nothing  whatever  has  been  done 
but  to  sow  it.  I  will  knock  the  stalks 
down  at  some  favorable  time  and  let 
it  go.  Later  in  the  season  I  will 
report  what  kind  of  a  yield  it  makes. 

Thurston  Co.      U.  S.  CORNWELL. 


A  seedbed  full  of  air  spaces  is  a 
discouraging  place  for  young  plants 
to  start. 


Large  air  spaces  in  the  seedbed  are 
a  dangerous  thing. 


4  HIGH  CLASS  PURE  BRED  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Three  yearlings  and  one  two-year-old.  Descendants  of  IMP.  MERRY  HAMPTON,  IMP. 
DUCAL  CROWN,  IMP.  BARON  CRUICKSHANK  and  the  noted  SNOW  FLAKE.  No  herd 
has  better  blood  lines.  Also  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  of  be=it  strains.  Prices  reasonable. 
W.  W.  BIRGE  NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBRASKA 


Non-Resident  Tax  Fee 

Upon  writing  to  the  county  treas- 
urer for  statement  of  amount  of  1912 
taxes  on  property  which  I  own  in  Ne- 
braska, I  was  surprised  to  find  this 
notation  thereon:  "Non-resident  fee, 
$1."  I  asked  for  an  explanation  and 
the  treasurer  replied  that  the  laws 
of  Nebraska  require  a  non-resident 
fee  of  $1  from  all  property-owners 
who  move  out  of  the  s+ate.  Kindly 
publish  the  section  of  the  Nebraska 
statute  covering  this  point. — J.  I.  B.( 
Denver  Co.,  Colo. 

Section  9458  of  Cobbey's  Annotated 
Statutes  of  Nebraska  provides: 

"All  fees  or  collections  of  county 
funds  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
county  general  fund.  On  school 
moneys  collected  the  county  treas- 
urer shall  receive  a  commission  of 
but  1  per  cent,  and  in  all  cases  where 
persons  outside  of  the  state  apply  to 
the  treasurer  by  letter  to  pay  taxes, 
the  treasurer  is  authorized  to  charge 
a  fee  of  $1  for  each  tax  receipt  by 
him  sent  to  such  person." 


Removal  of  Belongings 

A  leased  a  farm  from  B  for  one 
year,  ending  March  1,  1913.  B  sold 
the  farm  to  C  and  gave  C  possession 
March  1,  1913.  A  has  not  removed 
all  of  his  machinery;  tanks,  hay,  etc 
C  asked  A  to  haul  away  the  hay,  as 
its  presence  on  the  low  ground  of 
the  meadow  would  prove  a  detriment 
for  several  years,  but  A  declares  that 
C  cannot  compel  him  to  remove  it 
until  he  gets  ready.  A's  belongings 
ire  a  nuisance  about  the  place.  Can 
C  remove  a  wooden  tank  belonging 
to  A  and  put  in   one  of  his  own? 


Make\bur  Hogs  MAW 
Cholera  Proof  1 1 U  ™ 


Immunize  your  hogs  now — make  them  cholera  proof.  The  cholera  season  is  here  and  if  it 
is  in  your  section,  there  are  many  ways  for  it  to  infect  your  herd.  It  is  the  most  contagious 
and  the  most  deadly  of  all  hog  diseases.  Don't  run  the  chances  of  losing  your  entire  herd 
when  less  than  the  price  of  one  animal  will  pay  your  veterinarian  for  immunizing  fifty  with 


Consult  Your  Veterinarian 


MULFORD  HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM 

"  The  reliable  immunizing  and  curative  agent " 

Reliable  because  its  production  is  under  the     your  veterinarian.  In  fact,it's  the  reliability 
supervisionof  biologicalexpertsfrom begin-     of  our  products  thathas  made  the  Mulford 
ning  to  end.    Reliable  because  every  lot     Laboratories  known  among  physicians  and 
is  thoroughly  tested  before  sending  to     veterinarians  over  the  entire  world. 

How  We  Test  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

Suppose  the  test  is  made  with  12  hogs.  We  first  inject  into  each  one  several  strains  of  vinilent  hog-cholera-producing 
blood.  This  gives  them  all  cholera.  Then  we  inject  into  8  of  them  a  dose  of  our  hog  cholera  serum.  If  the 
serum  is  up  to  our  standard  it  will  save  the  lives  of  the  8  treated  hogs,  while  the  other  4  will  die  of  cholera.  If  the 
serum  does  not  save  the  lives  of  the  8  treated  hogs,  we  do  not  place  it  on  the  market.  Every  dose  of  Mulford  Hog 
Cholera  Serum  sold  must  be  from  serum  that  has  been  tested  and  saved  the  lives  of  cholera  stricken  hogs. 


Send  for  Valuable  Free  Booklet 

Gives  methods  for  preventing  an-1  controlling  hoe  cholera. 
Send  now  before  the  disease  attacks  your  herd- 

H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.,  Chemists,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kansas  City  St.  Loots  Chicago  Seattle 

Minneapolis       Atlanta        New  Orleans        Boston  Toronto 


How  can  A  be  compelled  to  remove 
his  property,  and  how  should  C  pro- 
ceed?— Perplexity,  Merrick  Co. 

A  will  be  liable  in  damages  to  C  if 
he  does  not  remove  his  belongings. 
C  can  remove  the  wooden  tank  and 
put  in  his  own.  It'  A's  property  is 
in  the  way  C  can  change  its  location 
on  the  farm.  If  any  damages  accrue 
to  C  by  reason  of  A's  failure  to  re- 
move the  property,  C  can  maintain 
an  action  at  law  therefor. 


Liability  for  Service  Fee 
A  sold  a  team  of  mares  to  B  and 
told  him  that  they  were  bred  to  a 
stallion  but  not  with  foal.  Before  B 
had  settled  for  the  team  the  owner 
of  the  stallion  told  him  that  one  of 
the  mares  was  with  foal  and  wanted 
to  know  who  was  going  to  pay  for  the 
colt.  I  sold  this  team  in  the  county 
and  to  a  man  living  in  the  town 
where  the  mares  were  bred;  B  sold 
them  to  a  horse  buyer  and  they  left 
the  country.  Who  is  liable  for  the 
service  fee? — H.  A.  M.,  Greeley  Co. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  owner 
of  a  stallion  shall  have  a  lien  upon 
the  get  of  such  stallion  for  a  period 
of  nine  months  after  the  birth  of  the 
same,  for  the  services  of  such  stal- 
lion, provided  the  owner  of  such 
stallion  shall  have  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  the  county 
in  which  such  a  get  is  owned,  a  de- 
scription of  the  same,  with  the  date 
of  birth,  within  four  months  after  the 
birth  thereof.  If  the  owner  of  the 
stallion  in  question  failed  to  file  a 
description  of  the  colt  with  the  date 
of  birth  within  four  months,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  he  would  not  have  any 
lien  upon  the  colt  for  the  service 
of  the  stallion. 


Homesteads  and  Land  Titles 

1.  How  much  land  can  one  man 
own,  and  also  take  a  homestead? 

2.  How  many  acres-  can  he  home- 
stead. 

3.  If  a  man  owns  640  acres  or 
more,  and  the  title  is  in  his  wife's 
name,  can  he  then  take  a  homestead? 

4.  If  so,  how  many  acres  is  he 
permitted   to  homestead? 

5.  If  A  owns  a  tract  of  land  com- 
prising 800  acres,  then  gives  his  wife 
a  clear  deed  thereof,  in  the  event  of 
his  death  must  the  land  bo  sold  and 
divided,  or  will  she  hold  it  just  the 
same? 

6.  Has  she  a  right  to  sell  such 
land   without   his   signature  to  the 

deed? 

7.  If  A  and  his^wife  become  di- 
vorced, what  then  would  be  done  with 
the  land?— M.  E.  W.,  Pierce  Co. 

1.  Not  to   exceed   160  acres. 

2.  He  can  homestead  160  acres, 
unless  he  desires  to  homestead  in  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Kinkaid 
homestead  act,  in  which  event  he 
would  be  entitled  to  homestead  640 
acres. 

3.  If  the  title  is  in  the  name  of  his 
wife,  the  land  would  belong  to  her 
and  he  would  have  a  right  to  take  a 
homestead. 

4.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

5.  Title  to  the  land  being  in  his 
wife,  she  is  the  owner  and  the  death 
of  her  husband  does  not  affect  same. 

6.  The  husband  must  join  in  the 
deed  if  the  land  is  sold. 

7.  The  land  would  belong  to  the 
wife,  but  in  the  distribution  of  the 
property  usually  made  by  the  courts 
in  divorce  proceedings,  a  portion 
thereof  might  be  decreed  to  the  hus- 
band. 


PRODUCTION  NOT  ALL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  is 
something  to  farming  besides  raising 
a  crop.  The  man  who  made  more 
shoes  than  he  could  sell  was  a  fool, 
but  (if  one  is  to  accept  the  teachings 
of  some  editors)  the  man  who  raises 
more  corn  than  he  can  sell  is  a  bene- 
factor of  humanity.  In  one  sense, 
of  course,  he  is;  but  unfortunately 
the  poor  "cuss"  has  to  make  a  living 
himself,  and  if  he  can't  get  living 
prices  for  his  produce,  just  how  is  he 
fo  do  it?  Answer:  "Raise  more 
corn!"  But  if  that  is  the  answer  to 
the  farmer's  problem,  why  is  it  not 
the  answer  to  the  shoe-maker's  prob- 
lem? The  maker  of  shoes  deliber- 
ately restricts  production  so  that  he 
may  maintain  prices.  The  farmer 
cannot  do  anything  of  the  kind  for 
the  reason  that  he  cannot  control 
production;  he  must  always  plan  big. 
though  sometimes  he  reaps  exceeding 
-mall.  ROBERT  RINKER. 

Adams  Co. 


An  association  has  been  formed  to 
uplift  the  potato. 
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WATCH  YOUR  SHEEP 

Since  early  history  sheep  have  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  life  ol  man.  They 
have  furnished  both  sustenance  and  clothing  for 
the  body,  and  today  sheep  farming  on  eitrer 
a  large  or  small  seal*  is  a  profitable  industry. 
However,  success  lies  in  watching  the  flock.  It 
demands  earnest  attention  and  pays  fcr  it,  be 
cause  sheep  are  the  most 
delicate  of  our  domestic 
animals  rrd  respond 
most  readily  to  care. 
They  are  subject  to 
many  ai  .ments  that  need 
proper  treatment.  The 
secret  of  success  is  re- 
cognizing an  ailment 
ard  treating  it  properly 
and  at  once.  Then  there 
is  no  doubt  about  a  cure. 
Every  sheep  owner 
should  bo  Lb:e  to  treat 
his  flock  promptly. 
To  all  sheep  owners  our 
500  page  Veterinary 
Manual  will  be  a  great 
assistance.  It  is  by  F. 
Humphreys,  M.  D.,  V.  S  , 
and  shows  hew  to  diag- 
nose diseases  and  treat  them.  This  book  is 
given  absolutely  free  to  any  farmer  on  request. 
A  postcard  directed  to  Humphreys'  Homeo- 
pathic Medicine  Co.,  156  William  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  bring  you  this  valuable  treatise 
on  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  flock  by  return 
mail.  While  we  make  this  liberal  offer  in  order 
to  introduce  Humphreys'  Veterinary  Specific?, 
you  do  not  need  to  order  any  remedies  to  seci  re 
thebook  free.  Every  man  who  owns  a  flock  should 
have  the  Manual  at  hand  for  ready  reference 


HORSES 


WOLF  Rme    ferchkron  and 

**'  ROY  AL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind,  22  prizes  won  at  th« 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  ft  Breeders 
ALBION,   Boone  Comity,  NEBRASKA 


BUCK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight,  1,600  pounds. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  Im- 
ported horse.  Address — 

J.  at.  GATES  FT.  CROOK.  NEB. 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in  them. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


By  a  Jayhawker 

It  is  April  26,  and  still  most  prairie 
pastures  will  not  furnish  enough  feed 
to  keep  stock  in  good  shape.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  common  to 
figure  on  only  feed  enough  for  the 
stock   until   April   15,   but   now  this 
will  not  do.    We  must  provide  feed 
enough  to  last  until  May  1.    We  have 
turned  the  stock  out  here  on  April  8 
to  good  and  sufficient  feed,  but  those 
seasons  seem  to  be  at  an  end  along 
with  the  early  corn  planting.  Well 
[  should  judge  that  nearly  half  the 
corn  is  planted  down  here,  and  some 
of  the  earliest  is  up.    On  this  farm 
we  have  started  the  planter,  but  will 
not  begin  in  earnest  until  next  Mon 
day,  April  28.    We  have  our  ground 
all  plowed    and    harrowed    down  in 
good  condition,  so  we  can  go  right 
along  if  the  weather  does  not  hinder 
This  week  started    out    warm  and 
windy,  then  we  had  a  nice  rain,  and 
since  then  it  has  been  cool  with  a 
light  frost  on  the  morning  of  April  25 
It  did  no  harm.     Wheat  looks  fine 
oats  needs  more  rain,  and  there  is  a 
fine   prospect   for   all   kinds  of  fruit 
except  peaches,  which  will  be  rather 
a  light  crop. 


Speaking  of  fruit,  the  number  of 
bearing  apple  trees  in  this  state  is 
decreasing  right  along.  You  may 
wonder  why  this  is  so.  for  we  have 
a  fair  fruit  country  down  here.  But 
the  reason  is  that  fruit-growing  on  a 
small  scale  does  not  pay.  The  aver- 
age farm  orchard  should  contain  just 
enough  fruit  for  home  use  and  no 
i  more.  The  average  farmer  will  not 
tend  to  an  orchard,  and  in  many  of 
them  the  weeds  are  not  even  mowed, 
f  a  farmei  raises  a  few  apples  here 
he  cannot  sell  them  in  town;  they 
may  buy  a  bushel  or  so,  but  that  is 
all.  The  grocers  buy  a  bushel  or 
two  of  each  farmer  customer  so  as 
to  keep  them  thinking  they  are  not 
refusing  their  stuff,  but  there  is  really 
but  little  sale  here  for  fruit  of  the 
average  kind.  One  of  our  neighbors 
has  some  fine  apples  that  he  has 
kept  over  winter,  but  he  cannot  sell 
them  at  all.  Hence  it  comes  that 
fruit-growing  on  a  small  scale  is 
going  out  of  fashion.  The  first  set- 
tlers were  eager  to  plant  trees, 
orchards  and  hedges,  but  the  present 
generation  is  doing  very  little  in  the 
tree-planting  line.  Most  of  them 
aim  to  keep  up  their  budded  peach 
supply  and  that  is  all. 

One  thing  noticeable  all  over  the 
country  is  the  growth  of  the  smaller 
towns.  In  this  county  their  growth 
has  been  more  in  the  last  five  years 
than  in  the  twenty  that  preceded. 
This  growth  does  not  seem  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  county  seat  town 
either.  Little  villages  of  not  over 
200  people  will  be  fully  equipped  to 
do  business,  having  a  bank,  tele- 
phone exchange,  and  the  like.  Not 
long  ago  it  was  thought  that  a  town 
had  to  have  at  least  500  people  in 
order  to  support  a  bank;  but  now 
our  little  town  of  Gridley,  with  only 
350  population,  has  two  banks  and 
each  seems  to  be  thriving.  Store- 
keepers in  the  smaller  places  send 
out  huckster  wagons  and  in  this  way 
get  their  full  share  of  trade.  One 
storekeeper  in  a  little  place  of  not 
over  fifty  people  near  here  shipped 
211  cases  of  eggs  this  week.  And 
what  is  more,  this  little  burg  of  fifty 
people  has  a  bank,  elevator,  lumber 
and  coal  yard,  telephone  exchange, 
three  churches,  and  is  talking  electric 
lights.  The  same  thing  is  happening 
in  all  the  little  trading  stations 
throughout  the  west.  Back  east  a 
village  of  this  size  would  be  as  dead 
as  a  last  year's  bird's  nest  with  no 
new  business  enterprise  since  Van 
Buren's  administration. 


Coburn  does  no  predicting,  but  gives 
out  the  reports  as  he  receives  them 
and  lets  other  people  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  Coburn's  system  of  crop 
reporting  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
human  judgment  can  make  it,  being 
based  on  the  estimates  of  the  men 
directly  on  the  land.  Hence  it  comes 
that  for  accuracy  and  quickness  in 
reporting  Secretary  Coburn  heads  a 
crop-guessing  system  as  good  as  the 
best.  It  beats  the  guesses  of  the 
men  sent  out  by  board  of  trade  specu- 
lators, whose  reports  from  the  same 
localities  sent  on  the  same  day  may 
be  exactly  opposite.  But  let  us  hope 
that  both  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
make  a  wheat  crop  as  good  as  pres- 
ent conditions  would  indicate. 


Ill-fitting  collars  are  a  prolific  cause 
of  sore  shoulder  troubles  in  horses. 


Over  106,000  Satisfied  t'sers. 

There  is  no  belter  time  than 
while  tile  horse  is  working  and 
sweating  tor  our  treatment: 
which  penetrales  both  bone  and 
tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — 
and  cures  without  blistering  01 
loss  of  hair. 

We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses— Under  Signo'l  C'ontrncl 
toKeturu  lioney  il'ltomedj  Fails 
Our  "Latest  Save  -  The  -  Horse 
HOOK  is  our  1 Z  Years'  Discov 
eries.  Fuily  describes  how  to  lo 
cnte  and  treat.  58  forms  of  lame 
ness — Illustrated. 
This  BOOK  — Sample  Contract  and  Advice  —  ALL 
Free  to  (Horse  Owacrs  and  Managers  only)  Addres? 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  14  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Druggists  everywhere  sol!  SaTe-Ttae-Horse  WITH  CONTKAC'I 
irr.  l  Post  or  Express  paid. 


JERSEYS 

They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  arc  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn't  any  breed  that  gives  aa 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out. 
That's  why  you  ought  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send, 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
321  W.  23d  St.,  New  Y»rk 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

<"hoice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  N'o  cows  retained  In  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
la. 000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All  stock 
over     six     months     old     tuberculin  tested 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
l)r-  B  B-  Davis.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY.  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
-.A^?'  c»°'ce  females  for  sale 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central  City.  Neb 


^UCTION^RS 

Auctioneers  l?;nmt1 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.    Carpenter,    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Bi 


nson 

Pare  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg„  Lmcoln,  Neb. 


C.  CALLAHAN — Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeder!  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Aute.  B  1920. 
3544  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Sercd  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-FrleslanAsso.  Bx  134,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


HEREFORDS 


and  ten 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six    bulls,    8    to    16    months  old, 
head  of  cows   for  sale 
G.    G.    CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Herefor* 
Herds    In  Nebraska. 


  RED  POLLS   

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice     animals    of    either     sex    for  sale. 
Quality     the    best.       Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.     Address   or   visit — 
W.  F.   SCHWAB      CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


Hog  Cholera 

W.  H.  EMBRT  will  go  one  hundred  miles 
to  demonstrate  and  vaccinate  hogs,  for 
cost  of  serum  only.  MILLER'S  HOTEL. 
SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEB.    Phone  South  1073 

Interstate  Vaccine  Co. 

OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Call  or  Write. 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  luety,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  old 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


Reports  received  by  Secretary  Co- 
burn  this  week  indicate  that  the 
wheat  outlook  in  Kansas  is  very 
good.  City  dailies  have  hopped  on 
the  figures  and  loudly  proclaim  that 
Kansas  is  to  have  120,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  this  year.  Now  while  it  is 
better,  of  course,  to  have  a  good 
wheat  outlook  at  this  time  than  a 
poor  one,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  crop  will  be  large.  So  many 
things  can  arise  between  now  and 
June  15  that  counting  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched  is  fully  as  conserva- 
tive as  counting  a  wheat  crop  before 
it  has  even  headed  out.  Secretary 


Shorthorn  Herd  for  Sale 

For  the  next  30  days  I  will  offer  at  private  sale  my  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns,  consisting 
of  31  cows  and  heifers  In  calf  to  the  Scotch  herd  bull,  Havendale;  9  year  lint  heifers,  t 
bulls  and  the  herd  bull  Havendale.  Also  herd  books  and  share  of  stock  in  Americas 
Shorthorn  Association  If  cattle  are  sold.  Write 

W.  i.  HATHER  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of   Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN    E.   WILSON       BELVTDERE,  NEB. 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  Few  Cows. 
P.  T.   HAYS  BRADSHAW.  NEB. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


CHOICE  DUROC  FALL  BOARS 

FIFTEEN  GOLDEN  MODEL  AGAIN  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE.     THESE  ARE  HERD 

HEADERS  AND   SOME  OF  THEM  GOOD   SHOW  PROSPECTS. 
G.  E.  SAMUELSON    OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


70  Duroc  Jersey  Bred  Sows 

SEVENTY   CHOICE   DUROC   BRED  SOWS 

FOR    PRIVATE  SALE. 
E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 


Duroc  Fall  Male  Pigs 

Fall  boars  sired  by  a  grandson  of  ECHO 
TOP.     They   are    good.     Price  $25. 
GEORGE    SCHMAL       LEXINGTON,  NEB. 


Duroc  Fall  Boar? 


Do  You 

Need  a 

Some  choice  ones  for  sale  at  Happy  Hollow 

Stock   Farm.     Write   or  call. 

JOHN    HAMMER         GREENWOOD,  NEB. 

DUROC  SOWS  BRED  FOR  LATE  FARROW 
Have  twenty  head  of  spring  and  fall  gilts 
bred  for  May  and  June  farrow  that  1 
will  sell  reasonable.  They  weigh  from 
225  to  400  pounds.  Address — 
A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON.  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Fall 


"Great  Victor" 


A  FEW  OUTSTANDING  GOOD,  HEAVY-BONED,  HERD-HEADING  FALL  BOARS  BY 
GREAT  VICTOR,  BY  BIG  VICTOR.    THESE  ARE  EXTRA  GOOD.    PRICES  REASONABLE 


n.  w.  frahoisoo 


TVT  AN'Il.  NEBRASKA 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  a  few  choice  spring  and  fall  sows  of  leading  blood  lines  and  mated  for 
early  farrow  with  prize  winning  sires.    Fer  sale  at  reasonable  price*. 

One  of  the  oldest  herds  In  the  state. 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT.  NEBRASKA 

I  GUARANTEE  ALL  NEBRASKA  FARMER  ADVERTISERS— S.  R.  McKELVIE 
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The  Company  Behind 
the  Cross  Country 

FIFTEEN  fundamental  facts  we  offer  in  conclu- 
sion.    These  are  the  facts  that  every  buyer  must 


Look  up  tne  rating  given 
The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery 
Company  by  the  great  na- 
tional commercial  agencies. 
You  will  find  it  is  the  high- 
est that  can  possibly  be 
given  to  any  concern. 


1 

2 
3 
4 


12 


Forty  years  of  manufac- 
turing experience  and  the 
result  of  constant  striv- 
ing toward  ideals  of  ac-  ^  ~ 
curacy  constitute  the 
greatest  asset  of  this  com- 
pany today.  ^ 


IS 


The  Boston  sales  and  ser- 
vice building,  640  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  one  of  nearly  five 
hundred  branches  and  dis- 
tributing houses  maintained 
by  this  company  and  by 
Cross  Countrv  dealers. 


Motor  Cars 


consider  if  he  chooses  wisely.  Study  them  carefully 
and  consider  their  meaning. 

The  1 9 13  Cross  Country  is  the  product  of  forty  years  of 
manufacturing  experience. 

The  Jeffery  Company  has  the  highest  financial  rating  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  commercial  agencies  to  give. 
Capital  three  million  dollars,  all  paid  in,  with  a  large  sur- 
plus. 

The  factory  is  owned  practically  in  its  entirety  by  one  man 
and  is  absolutely  independent  of  any  alliance  with  any 
other  concern. 

Every  piece  of  equipment  and  every  particle  of  real  estate 
owned  by  this  company  is  paid  for  in  full  and  never  has  a 
bill  been  allowed  to  pass  discount. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  all  parts  are  made  in  the  Jeffery 
works.  * 

Twenty-five  thousand  Rambler  cars  are  on  the  road. 
The  Jeffery  organization  includes  a  factory  manned  by  two 
thousand  men,  with  a  sales  and  service  force  including 
nearly  five  hundred  branches  and  distributing  dealers. 
The  factory  ground  area  is  one  hundred  and  four  acres  and 
the  floor  area  twenty-five  acres. 

Cross  Country  parts  sell  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less 
than  parts  of  other  cars. 

Fifteen  employes  of  this  company  have  been  in  its  employ 
twenty  years  and  over;  fifteen  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  from  one  to  fifteen  years. 
The  Jeffery  Company  was  the  first  American  company  to 
adopt  the  demountable  wheel,  universally  used  abroad  and 
now  being  imitated  widely  in  this  country. 
The  Jeffery  service  facilities  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  are  under  direct  company  supervision  and  are  un- 
excelled. 

The  Jeffery  organization  is  an  organization  of  young  men, 
who  have  built  up  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  which  en- 
titles them  to  expect  to  be  in  business  for  many  years. 
The  Jeffery  Company  is  notably  conservative,  valuing  per- 
manent success  beyond  temporary  profit. 

The  Jeffery  organization  produces  nothing  but  the  Cross  Country  car. 
We  cannot,  in  view  of  the  facts  enumerated  above,  do  anything  else 
but  build  it  right. 

A  beautiful  four-color  reproduction  of  the  Cross  Country, 
from  an  oil  painting  by  R.  Philip  Brainard,  is  ready  for  mail- 
ing. See  the  Cross  Country  by  all  means,  at  any  Jeffery  branch 
or  dealer's  display  room,  but  send  for  the  picture  anyway. 


The  Cross  Country  $1,875 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main   Office   and   Works,   Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches:  Boston,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 


SOUTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

Just  as  I  predicted  last  week,  we 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  another 
soaking.  I  say  compelled  advisedly, 
because  a  resolution  to  prohibit  fur- 
ther precipitation,  for  at  least  a  week 
or  ten  days,  would  have  been  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  farmers 
of  this  section. 

All  accounts  of  the  recent  rains  are 
written  in  a  most  optimistic  vein. 
Already  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
railroad  reporters  that,  on  account  of 
the  recent  fine  rains,  Nebraska  will 
produce  in  1913  the  largest  crop  of 
winter  wheat  in  its  history.  No  one 
questions  the  statement  that  weather 
conditions  have  been  ideal  for  winter 
wheat,  pastures,  alfalfa,  and  grass  of 
all  descriptions  and  yet,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  too  much  rain  at  this  time 
is  of  doubtful  advantage. 

The  majority  of  the  farmers  have 
their  oats  seeded  as  this  is  written, 
April  27,  but  it  will  make  a  few 
hustle,  to  finish  this  month.  Manure 
that  should  have  been  hauled  will 
lie  in  tbe  yards  and  the  best  of  it 
leach  away  during  the  summer. 
Plowing  being  delayed,  corn  planting 
will  necessarily  be  finished  later  than 
usual,  unless  some  short-cut,  slip- 
shod methods  are  r.dopted  in  order 
to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

I  have  no  desire  to  gain  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  "calamity  howler."  because 
I  am  aware  that  only  time  will  tell 
what  the  1913  harvest  will  be.  Most 
farmers  have  learned  to  take  things 
as  they  come.  We  no  longer  count 
our  chickens  before  they  are  hatcbe^. 
At  least,  I  know  one  farmer  that  is 
not  building  castles,  expecting  to  pay 
for  them  with  his  1913  crop.  If  the 
rain  we  are  getting  now  is  conserved, 
so  that  it  does  not  escape  while  our 
attention  is  called  to  a  hundred  and 
one  other  things  that  demand  imme- 
diate attention,  it  will  doubtless  be  of 
value  for  the  development  of  the 
crops  later  in  the  season  should  we 
be  short  of  moisture  then.  However, 
I  see  no  occasion  for  going  into 
ecstasies  at  this  time,  no  matter 
what  our  future  prospects  may  be. 

The  farmer,  who  for  one  reason  or 
another,  neglected  to  do  a  little  fall 
plowing,  will  find  himself  about  as 
busy  the  next  few  weeks  as  a  hen 
with  a  new  brood  of  chicks.  The 
season  is  late  and  the  farmer  who 
must  do  all  his  plowing  this  spring 
will  have  to  go  some  if  he  expects 
to  get  his  corn  in  on  schedule  time. 
Corn  is  the  farmer's  money  crop  and 
it  behooves  him  to  plow,  plant  and 
cultivate  it  in  a  manner  that  will 
insure  good  results.  It  is  a  penny- 
wise-pound-foolish  policy  to  make  u* 
for  lost  time  by  slighting  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  ground.  All  the  time 
that  is  gained  by  planting  corn  in  a 
poorly  prepared  seedbed  is  lost  after 
it  is  planted,  and  besides  the  chances 
for  a  profitable  crop  are  not  nearly 
as  good. 

Stalk  ground  should  be  double 
disked  before  plowing,  if  the  stalks 
are  heavy;  or  cut  the  stalks  with  a 
stalk-cutter  and  follow  with  a  disk. 
If  you  plow  under  cornstalks  without 
first  cutting  them  into  short  pieces, 
it  is  a  safe  bet  you  will  never  do  it 
again.  All  the  time  gained  in  plow- 
ing will  be  lost  when  cultivating  time 
comes,  and  how  hard  it  will  be  on 
your  sweet  disposition,  and  that  fine 
stand  of  corn,  too.  Disking  conserves 
the  moisture,  prevents  clod  formation, 
makes  the  soil  plow  easier,  and  levels 
the  ground  so  that  a  good  job  of  plow- 
ing can  be  done.  I  would  rather  plant 
my  corn  a  week  late  than  to  eliminate 
this  most  important  operation. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  seed 
corn  that  it  is  well  to  give  that  sub- 
ject a  rest  for  a  short  time,  and  call 
attention  to  something  of  equal  im- 
portance that  has  not  been  given  due 
consideration.  Many  farmers  test 
their  seed  and  grade  their  corn  and 
lose  all  the  advantage  they  have 
gained  by  not  testing  their  planter. 
With  a  single  drop  plate  I  am  not 
sure  that  grading  is  of  any  advan- 
tage, but  where  the  edge  drop  planter 
is  used  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
grade  the  corn  for  best  results.  The 
corn  may  be  graded  perfectly,  how- 
ever, and  yet  be  of  no  advantage 
unless  you  use  a  plate  that  is  adapted 
to  the  grade  of  corn  you  intend  to 
plant. 
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Bailor  CultivatorsAre 


Best  Car  For  You! 


Model  5A  —  Five-pas- 
senger Touring  Car, 
with  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system  and 
complete  equipment — 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Po ntiac 
$1700 

Model  SB— Abig classy- 
Roadster—  with  electric 
starting  and  lighting 
system  and  complete 
equipment— Price  i  .o.b. 
Pontiac  $1600, 


Why? — Simply  because  the  Carter- 
car  will  give  service  that  is  impos- 
sible for  gear  cars.  This  car  will 
travel  roads  which  are  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  car.  This  is  the 
gearless  transmission  car — that  will 
climb  steep  hills — go  through  mud 
and  sand — and  has  unlimited  speeds. 
No  jerks  nor  jars — will  wear  tires 
from  one-third  to  one-half  longer. 
You'll  use  i  t  the  year  around — you'll 
enjoy  it  the  year  around.  It  is  effi- 
cient— trouble-proof. 

Send  for  Catalog  ! 


Big  64  page  book  explains  all  these  advant- 
ages. Send  for  it  today,  and  learn  about 
this,  the  most  practical  motor  car. 


Cartercar  Company 


Pontiac,  Mich. 


Money  Makers  and  Time  Savers 

Cultivate  2  rows  just  as  ac-^^ 

^Fta 
^Sa 
Mj  on< 

■  tin 

I  unc 


curately  and  in  half  the  time 
'taken  by  single  row  machine, 
Save  one  man,  one  horse  and 
one  machine.  Save  valuable 
time  in  short  seasons.  Work 
under  every  condition. 


ft- 


Write  for  Free  Book. 
Scient  if  ic  Corn  Cultivation 


Tells  how  to  get  bigger  profits  from  yourl 
cornfield.   Shows  why  the  Bailor  is  the  only* 
successful  3-horse,  2-row  cultivator  on  mar* 
ket.  A  readable  book  for  practical  farmers. 
Send  Us  Your  Dealer's  Name. 
If  he  does  not  handle  Bailor  cultivators,! 
we'll  arrange^  for  a  demonstration  in  J 
yourtown.No  expense/ 
to  you.  Write 
Bailor  Plow  Go. 
340  Main 
AIcMmdiI 
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lighiningRbds 


Now  protect  more  valuable  property 
than  any  other  rods  made,  because 
they  are  scientifically  perfect.  Made 
and  sold  under  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
For  Shinn  rods,  the  kind  that  are  put  up 
by  experts  and  work  inspected  by  our 
state  inspectors.  \i  he  has  none  don't  ac- 
cept any  substitute  but  write  for  full  par- 
ticulars about  guarantee  and  for  catalog. 
W.  C.  SHINN         106  16th  St.,  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher, 


This  Is  a 

Lifetime  Car 


"Jack  Rabbit" 


You  can  safely  invest  the  hard-earned  savings 
of  many  years  in  a  "Jack  Rabbit"  Car. 

No  reason  why  you  should  ever  need  buy 
another  car. 

There  are  still  in  use  Apperson-made  cars  that 
are  very  nearly  a  score  of  years  old.  We  brought  out 
the  first  American-made  gasoline  car  in  1893,  and  have  been  years  ahead  of 
other  builders  ever  since. 

The  average  age  of  the  17,000  "Jack  Rabbit"  cars  on  the  roads  is  8  years. 
No  "Jack  Rabbit"  car  has  ever  worn  out.     So  far  as  durability  is  con- 
cerned, you  are  certain  of  a  lifetime's  service  in  the  "Jack  Rabbit." 


No  More  Season  Models 

Now  about  style.  There  has  been  practically 
B  no  change  necessary  in  the  mechanical  design  or 
HI     construction  of  the  "Jack  Rabbit"  for  eight  years. 

Accordingly,  we  have  abandoned  the  policy  of  bringing 

out  new  models  each  season. 

Your  20th  Anniversary  "Jack  Rabbit"  will  be  up- 
-  t^h  to-the-minute  for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  give  you 
SS     satisfactory  service  as  long  as  you  can  run  a  car. 


Cheapest  to  Maintain 

Mechanical  upkeep  is  almost  nothing  for  "Jack 
Rabbit"  owners.  They  are  built  to  stand  the 
most  severe  abuse  of  inexperienced  drivers. 

The  chassis  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a  truck,  yet 
light  and  speedy.    The  '  'Jack  Rabbit' '  is  easy  on  tires, 
low  in  fuel  cost — economical  in  every  respect.  Many 
a  man  with  an  income  of  $500  a  year  owns  an  Apper- 
son  and  is  not  burdened  with  upkeep  expense. 


Investigate  the  Apperson 

The  Car  With  the  Powerful  Engine 

This  oldest  car  is  the  most  distinctive  on  the  market.  Absolutely  different 
20  years'  proof  back  of  it.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  all  the  facts. 

Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Furnished  if  Desiretl 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Company 

306  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


FABM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  K.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  this 
month  we  had  six  hours  of  gentle 
rain.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  we  had  a  downpour  of  three 
hours,  making  a  total  of  3.57  inches. 
The  ground  is  now  soaked  as  it  has 
not  been  for  two  years.  About  seven 
inches  of  rain  have  fallen  in  the  last 
five  weeks. 

The  last  inch  and  one-half  of  rain 
did  lots  of  damage  here.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  good  rich  soil  was  washed 
from  our  rolling  farms.  In  these 
cases  we  are  helpless.  The  orchards, 
meadows  and  pastures  are  not  dam- 
aged, but  the  fields  that  had  been 
freshly  plowed  or  disked  are  in  bad 
condition. 

Nothing  gives  me  such  a  miserable 
attack  of  the  blues  as  to  see  our  nice 
plow  lands  washed  away  to  the 
valleys  where  they  are  not  needed, 
leaving  only  clay  subsoil  for  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  near  future  we  will  lose 
some  of  our  pride  in  having  all  rows 
run  east  and  west  or  north  and  south, 
and  will  form  the  habit  of  cultivating 
according  to  the  slopes. 

I  heard  a  man  say  last  week  that 
he  had  lived  in  this  country  for  fifty- 
five  years  and  had  never  seen  all  the 
crops  look  better  at  this  season  than 
they  do  now.  That  is  encouraging, 
for  we  grow  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  produce  in  our  orchards  and 
fields.  — 

Last  week  six  saloons  closed  in  our 
town.  Men  differ  widely  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  change.  The  city 
and  school  tax  collected  from  the 
saloon  men  has  always  been  a  big 
thing  to  consider  in  the  settling  of 
these  questions.  Personally  I  think 
that  after  paying  for  extra  police 
protection  and  some  extra  court  costs 
annually,  the  county's  profit  from  the 
business  is  small. 


Our  town  could  not  support  three 
saloons  if  it  were  not  for  the  patron- 
age of  men  from  the  country,  yet  the 
town  "gobbles  up"  all  of  the  saloon 
tax.  I  was  a  member  of  a  rural 
school  board  for  many  years.  The 
taxpayer  who  fought  the  hardest  at 
our  annual  school  meeting  for  a  light 
school  tax  and  a  short  term  con- 
tributed very  generously  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  school  in  a  nearby 
town,  where  his  own  children  did  not 
receive  any  benefits. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  schoel 
fund  which  passes  through  the  fingers 
of  the  bartender,  why  not  pass  it  back 
to  the  school  districts  from  whence  it 
came,  and  with  it  have  a  county  option 
privilege  that  would  give  to  every 
citizen  in  the  county  an  opportunity 
to  help  settle  these  problems  that 
directly  interest  everyone? 


A  farmer  visited  me  last  week  who 
had  just  paid  his  last  year's  taxes.  He 
had  paid  over    $700  to    the    county  m 
treasurer    that    afternoon,    yet    has  >.-, 
never  in  his  life  had  an  opportunity 
to  say  by  his  vote  whether  or  not 
whiskey  should  be  sold  in  this  county 
Neither  have  his  children  ever  had 
the  benefit  of  a  nickel  of  the  schoo 
funds  created  by  the  saloon  tax. 

There  were  men  who  voted  h€ 
in  the  election  this  spring  that  hav 
never  paid  a  cent  of  taxes  in  this 
county,  yet  their  responsibility  ende 
at  the  ballot  box.    And  that  is  ji 
where  the  responsibility  of  the  farr 
that  paid  the  heavy  tax  last  wee! 
began.     Some  who  read  these  lines 
will  say  I  am  a  "prohibition  crank.' 
That  is  not  the  case,  but  I  reallj 
think  I  have  enough  brains  to  know 
that  our  laws  are  unjust  in  many  ways 

I  have  just  received  a  new  type 
writer,  and  for  one  whole  week  havi 
been  hammering  away  on  the  keys 
In  a  way  it  has  been  a  disappoint 
ment.  It  cannot  spell  one  whit  bette 
than  I  do.  But  the  matter  of  spec 
has  surprised  me.  I  had  supposei 
that  I  could  not  "do"  Glimpses  witl 
it  before  Thanksgiving,  yet  I  ar 
pleased  to  note  that  I  can  make 
Thanksgiving  rate  after  one  week. 


Alfalfa  is  up  and  doing  in  th 
spring  before  other  plants  are  awak 
from  their  winter  sleep.  No  othe 
crop  compares  with  it  as  a  forag 
producer.  The  wonder  is  that  a 
you  travel  across  Nebraska  you  se 
so  little  of  this  great  crop. 


A  CO-OPERATOR  AT  LARGE 


On  business  bent  in  connection 
with  our  co-operative  association  I 
found  myself  in  our  state  capital, 
having  been  singled  out  to  attend  to 
the  incorporation  of  said  association. 
This  necessitated  a  visit  to  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state — at  any  rate, 
1  thought  it  afforded  sufficient  excuse 
for  such  a  visit,  when  I  had  to  go  to 
Beatrice  anyway ;  for  I  always  have  a 
hankering  after  Lincoln  and,  of  course, 
the  old  Nebraska  Farmer  office. 

This  was  the  first  place  visited,  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  very  pleasant, 
hearty  welcome  always  given  there, 
but  for  the  reason  that  I  felt  the  need 
of  a  little  advice  in  regard  to  my 
proposed  visit  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary.  It  being  near  noon,  I 
didn't  want  to  bump  into  him  just  as 
he  was  going  home  to  Mrs.  Secretary 
for  luncheon  (these  poor  fellows 
don't  get  any  dinner  at  noon),  for 
I  didn't  want  to  embarrass  him  by 
causing  him  to  feel  under  the  neces- 
sity of  inviting  me  home  with  him.  I 
always  carry  my  manners  with  me 
when  traveling,  even  though  I  am  a 
farmer. 

At  The  Nebraska  Farmer  office  I 
met  a  very  pleasant  person  whose 
name  I  am  not  allowed  to  take  in 
vain,  who  eased  all  my  burdens  and 
cares  by  offering  his  services  as 
conductor,  host,  guide,  or  whatever 
is  the  proper  name  for  it.  He  very 
considerately  invited  me  to  take 
dinner  with  him  (I  do  believe  he  said 
"dinner."  showing  that  he  is  some- 
what of  a  farmer  himself),  and  I  as 
considerately  consented.  I  am  always 
considerate  toward  my  inner  man 
when  meal-time  comes,  especially 
when  another  foots  the  bill. 

The  Lincoln  hotel  was  a  little 
crowded,  and  the  crowd  was  a  little 
noisy,  and  the  noise  was  a  little  dis- 
concerting to  a  quiet,  unassuming 
farmer  like  myself;  but,  being  in  good 
company  and  blessed  with  a  good 
appetite,  I  took  my  place  opposite  my 
host  and  next  to  my  traveling  com- 
panion (who  was  sent  with  me  as  a 
sort  of  body-guard,  watchman,  attend- 
ant, etc.,  his  duty  being  to  bring  me 
back  dead  or  alive),  and  diagonally 
opposite  a(n)   (un)real  estate  man. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  an  unfamiliar 
denomination  to  the  reader,  but  I 
couldn't  very  well  call  him  a  real 
estate  man  because  his  utterances 
contained  so  much  that  was  "unreal," 
and  hot  air  cannot  be  termed 
"estate."  He  claimed,  however,  that 
he  was  in  the  real  estate  business; 
and,  moreover,  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  on  a  farm.  I  have  my 
doubts  as  to  his  having  been  brought 
up  at  all;  to  judge  from  his  conversa- 
tion I  rather  think  he  was  brought 
down.  , 


By  PETER  HANSON 


Nuckolls  County 


A  Raw  Deal 

That  guy  confused  me,  and  when 
the  waitress  took  my  order  I  must 
have  shown  it;  or  else,  being  naturally 
bashful  (especially  in  the  presence 
of  ladies),  I  hadn't  given  my  order 
distinctly;  or  else  she  was  too  tired 
to  hear  aright — she  looked  it.  At  any 
rate,  my  order  for  "roast"  beef  mis- 
carried altogether,  as  she  brought  me 
"raw"  beef  instead.  Perhaps  she  felt 
scandalized  to  receive  an  order  for 
roast  beef  for  "luncheon. "  If  I  didn't 
enjoy  my  dinner  (I  persist  in  calling 
it  dinner)  as  well  as  I  might,  I  rather 
blame  the  guy  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  table,  who  kept  up  an 
endless  torrent  of  misfit  language 
concerning  the  paradisical  life  of  the 
farmers  generally,  and  the  epicurean 
luxuriousness  of  the  farmer's  table 
especially. 

To  be  sure  I  have  never  seen  a 
farmer's  table  quite  so  bare  as  his 
was,  for  when  1  glanced  over  to  see 
what  he  was  eating  I  didn't  find  any- 
thing but  bread,  soup,  and  some  more 
bread  —  nothing  else  —  no  meat,  no 
dessert,  no  "entrees."  (I  don't  know 
what  that  means,  and  I  don't  care.) 
He  complained  that  he  couldn't  eat 
"their"  meat  and  couldn't  keep  his 
appetite  for  any  length  of  time  at  any 
place,  but  had  to  change  and  change 
again  to  be  able  to  eat  anything  at  all. 

I  pitied  him,  but  blamed  him,  too. 
If  he  had  stayed  on  the  farm  and  done 
something  useful  he  would  have  had 
appetite  enough.  His  hot  air  prob- 
ably interferes  with  his  digestion 
and  causes  him  to  look  upon  his 
vocation  with  the  eyes  of  a  pessimist. 

Wait  When  You're  Told 

After  dinner  we  looked  arou,,,l, 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  tried  to 
appear  as  if  we  were  used  to  it  and 
enjoyed  it.  I  was  glad  to  meet  at 
least  one  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
folk  at  the  hotel— Mr.  W.  F.  Dale  of 
Lancaster  county,  whose  articles  we 
have  enjoyed  not  any  too  frequently. 

After  pleasure  comes  business. 
Wending  our  way  up  to  the  capitol 
we  talked  farmers'  unionism,  co- 
operation in  business,  and  a  little 
politics,  besides  common  talk  about 
men,  places,  and  happenings.  Led  by 
our  gu — guide,  we  were  soon  at  the 
very  door  of  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  when  to  my  consternation 
said  g — guide  told  me  that  he  would 
let  me  "butt  in"  alone.  And  all  the 
time  I  had  been  hoping  to  take  the 
sharp  edge  off  the  business  in  hand 
by  having  a  real  city-man  to  intro- 


duce me  and  my  errand  and  help  me 
hide  my  awkwardness!  But  none  of 
that  whatever — butt  into  him  alone  I 
must,  only  comforted  by  the  presence 
of  my  companion. 

However,  with  a  "mine-but-to-do-or- 
die"  feeling,  I  took  up  my  courage  in 
both  hands  and  went  in,  expecting  to 
be  struck  dumb  with  awe  by  the 
greatness  of  the  occupant  of  the  office. 
Nothing  like  it  happened.  Instead  of 
the  grandeur  of  state,  I  saw  a  pleas- 
ant young  lady  at  her  desk  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  to  her  I 
bravely  made  known  my  business. 
She  bade  me  take  a  seat  and  wait, 
and  this  I  did.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
a  young  lady  has  told  me  to  wait,  and 
my  advice  to  anyone  similarly  situ- 
ated is  simply — Wait!  But  as  we 
waited  only  a  few  minutes  and  had 
the  business  attended  to  in  very  short 
order,  we  agreed  that  even  state 
offices  and  state  transactions  are  only 
"of  the  earth,  earthy;"  and  that  men 
are  men,  even  though  some  are  great. 

A  Smoke  House 

Next  we  visited  thet  legislature, 
first  going  to  the  "house."  Well, 
well,  I  rather  thought  it  a  rough 
house;  my  preconceived  notions 
about  the  dignity  of  our  legislators 
received  a  jolt  worse  than  when  I 
was  jolted  in  my  emigrant  car  in  the 
Burlington  yards  some  years  ago.  It 
has  been  the  desire  of  my  heart  to 
view,  at  not  too  great  a  distance,  the 
honorable  (?)  body  of  chosen  ones  to 
whom  we  entrust  the  making  of  our 
laws.  After  viewing  said  body  (this 
sounds  funereal,  but  the  "body" 
wasn't  dead,  though  it  smelled  hor- 
ribly) I  am  not  so  particular  about 
the  distance  at  which  to  view  it. 
"Distance  lends  enchantment,"  truly. 

I  have  been  in  the  legislative  halls 
and  I  have  been  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  I  would  unhesitatingly  choose 
the  latter  as  a  healthful  and  well 
ventilated  place  of  abode,  while  the. 
quiet,  orderly  inhabitants  of  the  pen 
can  certainly  give  pointers  on  good 
behavior  to  the  noisy,  ill-mannered 
occupants  of  tbe  smokehouse  on  the 
hill.  I  am  not  wondering  now  why 
our  laws  are  so  defective;  I  wonder, 
rather,  that  they  are  not  worse  than 
they  are.  I  believe  I  saw  half  a 
dozen  or  so  representatives  with 
neither  pipe,  cigar  nor  tobacco  (mark 
the  distinction),  and  I  pitied  and  still 
pity  such  as  were  compelled  to  inhale 
the  abominable  vapors  and  deadly 
exhalations,  jeopardizing  their  own 
health    and    having    no    power  to 


retaliate.  More  use  for  your  hose 
here,  Mr.  Carlson;  turn  it  on! 

No  wonder  that  "the  house  is  fagged 
out"  and  cannot  remain  in  session 
for  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  as 
we  read  in  the  papers.  No  wonder 
we  find  that  laws  are  enacted  with 
"jokers"  in  them,  with  no  provisions 
for  their  enforcement,  or  defective  in 
some  other  way;  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution,  with  existing  laws,  or 
with  common  sense.  Small  wonder  if 
the  elected  one  fails  to  live  up  to 
his  promises  as  given  before  elec- 
tion, or  to  live  up  to  his  intentions. 
Evil  company  corrupts  good  manners, 
I  believe  I  have  heard.  Oh,  the  pity 
of  it — that  men  will  degrade  them- 
selves and  the  office  to  which  they 
are  elected  and  go  around  chewing  a 
stick  of  tobacco— fire  at  one  end  and 
a  chump  at  the  other!  Bring  out 
your  hose,  Mr.  Carlson! 

The  Senate  Better 

I  didn't  see  or  hear  the  chaplain. 
I  suppose  they  had  one;  certainly 
they  ought,  for  they  needed  one.  And 
certainly  the  state  needs  one  and 
needs  him  badly,  with  such  a  legisla- 
ture and  such  smoking.  They  of  the 
senate  were  more  quiet  and  well- 
behaved,  and  there  was  less  smoke. 
The  relief  I  felt  was  so  great  that 
even  a  few  smokers  wouldn't  have 
caused  me  any  discomfort.  And  while 
the  members  of  the  house  moved 
around  and  talked,  paying  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  the  business  in 
hand,  the  members  of  the  senate 
seemingly  attended  to  theirs  and  if 
anyone  talked  or  moved  about  it  was 
done  quietly. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
senate,  either  national  or  state,  was 
a  detriment  to  the  country  and  a 
hindrance  to  needed  popular  legisla- 
tion; but  now — I-  don't  know!  I  can 
easily  be  persuaded  to  change  my 
mind  about  some  things.  I  didn't 
see  my  representative,  but  I  saw  one 
who  is  a  near  neighbor;  and  I  saw 
his  pipe,  too — saw  it  before  I  saw 
him,  as  it  stuck  out  prominently  in 
the  foreground.  Indeed,  the  pipe  was 
more  prominent  than  he. 

On  the'  way  to  the  railroad  station 
we  passed  the  state  university  and 
talked  a  little  about  removal  —  but 
didn't  vote  for  it.  While  the  location 
is  very  undesirable  on  account  of  lack 
of  space,  absence  of  natural  beauty, 
and  presence  of  smoke,  dust  and 
noise,  yet  we  two  hayseeds  couldn't 
make  out  what  the  state  would  do 
with  the  buildings,  and  the  cost  would 
be  fearful.  But  as  for  condemning 
and  acquiring  more  of  the  surround- 
ing property  and  tying  ourselves 
down  worse  than  ever — we  wouldn't 
want  to  do  that,  either. 


Over-Burdening  the  Farmer 

By  A.  C.  RANKIN,  Furnas  Count} 


In  the  issue  for  March  5,  under  the 
heading  "Shall  the  Rich  Escape?"  Mr. 
Kannow  challenges  the  right  or  jus- 
tice of  a  policy  of  state  government 
that  would  require  land  owners  to 
contribute  all  taxes.  I  feel  that  I 
would  be  shirking  duty  if  I  did  not 
commend  that  article  and  take  my 
place  by  the  author's  side  in  con- 
demning the  agitation  of  a  policy 
which  I  believe  inimical  to  just  and 
honest  government.  The  great  Father 
of  the  universe  established  the  rule 
of  justice  that  we  should  contribute 
to  His  cause  in  proportion  as  we  are 
prosperous;  so  in  civil  government 
its  power  for  dispensing  equal  justice 
to  all  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  and  loyalty  with  which 
each  individual  citizen  contributes  to 
its  support.  And  this  great  principle 
■Of  equal  rights  and  obligations  is  not 
negatived  because  plausible  and 
catchy  arguments  can  be  produced  in 
opposition. 

It.  is  not  conclusive  argument  of 
merit  in  the  single  tax  that  scholarly 
and  able  men  have  championed  its 
cause.  That  staid  old  democratic 
statesman,  Henry  George,  made  it 
his  life  platform,  and  while  all  of  us 


must  admire  his  persistence  in  stand- 
ing for  what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
history  has  in  no  instance  substan- 
tiated his  theory.  We  must  admit  that 
our  revenue  laws  are  not  perfect,  nor 
do  they  prevent  some  men  from 
shirking  their  just  tax;  but  the  same 
point  can  be  made  against  nearly 
every  law  on  our  statute  books.  As 
a  child  who  saves  his  pennies  to  put 
in  the  missionary  box  becomes  inter- 
ested in  and  a  student  of  the  work- 
ings of  those  missions,  as  well  as 
solicitous  for  their  prosperity,  so 
every  tax  contributor  to  our  govern- 
ment feels  an  increased  interest  in 
its  politics,  and  puts  forth  a  greater 
effort  to  make  it  economical  and 
efficient  than  he  would  had  he  not  so 
contributed. 

Taxes  Would  Increase 
The  editor  says  that  a  change  in 
the  method  of    taxation    would  not 
necessarily  change  the  total  tax  re- 
quired.    True;    but    that    does  not 


prove  that  taxes  will  not  be  greatly 
increased,  though  no  necessity  exists 
for  so  doing.  Place  the  entire  burden 
of  governmental  support  on  the  land 
owners,  exempt  the  great  majority  of 
our  citizens  from  their  just  responsi- 
bility, and  safe,  sane  government  will 
be  endangered  and  salaries  and  offices 
increased  until  all  are  supplied  at  the 
government  pie  counter  except  the 
land  owners,  who  will  be  given  the 
honored  office  of  paying  the  tax.  Oh, 
what  a  happy  time  that  will  be  for 
the  pensioners!  We  shall  have  civil 
service  pensions,  government-employe 
pensions,  old-age  pensions,  baby  pen- 
sions, and  minimum  wage  laws  with 
no  limit  for  the  maximum;  but  the 
farmer — what  of  him?  Why,  he  pays 
the  freight. 

I  recently  read  the  statement,  made 
by  an  advertised  educator,  that  "com- 
munity rights  require  that  farmers 
should  work  more  energetically  and 
for  longer  hours."    Then  Mr.  Kannow 


has  the  audacity  to  ask:  "Do  you 
think  we  land  owners  want  to  do 
anything  to  decrease  the  price  of  our 
land  after  we  have  spent  years  in 
making  it  worth  what  it  is?"  The 
single-taxer  would  answer,  "Possibly 
not,  Mr.  Kannow,  but  community 
rights  must  be  maintained.  Your 
farm,  which  has  cost  you  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  and  energetic  toil, 
must  have  the  present  tax  levy  of  3 
per  cent  raised  to  6  per  cent,  for  we 
have  released  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
personal  property  from  taxation  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
'I  would  not  have  you  ignorant, 
Brother  Kannow,  of  the  future  in  this 
matter.' 

"When  the  assessor  finds  that  your 
land  has  depreciated  one-half,  he  will 
again  have  to  double  the  6  per  cent 
levy,  as  we  must  have  the  full  amount 
of  tax,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
when  this  great,  progressive,  single- 
tax,  who-cares-for-expensc(  ?)  policy 
obtains  in  our  government,  the  need 
of  greater  revenue  will  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  your  land  will 
depreciate  in  value  until  those  wicked 
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'YY'HEN  you  buy 

Paris  Green,  you 
want  to  be  sure  that  it 
will  do  what  you  buy  it 
for — kill  potato  bugs  and 
other  pests  of  their  kind. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.'s 
Pure  Paris  Green  is  made  for 
bug-slaughter;  nothing  else 
— nothing  less.  We  guar- 
anty its  purity  and  strength. 

♦  Devoe  sprays  for  fruit  trees 
— Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime 
and  Sulphur  Solution  help  to 
make  better  fruit  and  more 
of  it.    No  better  investment. 

Of  dealers  everywhere.  If  yours 
does  not  sell  Devoe,  better  write  us. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co. 
171  West  Randolph  St. 
Chicago 

New  \  jrk  Kansas  City- 

Largest  makers  of  pure  paints 

Faxon  &  Gallager  Drug  Co.,  K.  City,  Mo. 
Evans  Smith  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Van  Natta  Drug  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Lincoln    Drug    Co.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

E    E.   Bruce  &  Co.  Omaha.  Neb. 

Oscar  Ruff  Co.  Sioux   City,  Iowa 

South  Western  Drug  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

MADE  OF 

Wood  or  Galvanized  Steel 

Send  (or  Free  Catalog 

t.  WTATT  MFG.  CO. 
Satlna,  Ran. 

100 
N.  5th, 

.  Street. 

Also  a  full  line  of  implements  on  which 
we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  BIO 
FREE  BARGAIN  BOOK. 

•  crn  PftDII  Golden  Row,  Reid's  Yellow 
•LEU  WUnH  Dent,  Nebraska  White  Prize 
and  Silver  Mine.  Gathered  early  and  dried 
on  racks  in  our  furnace-heated  seed  house. 
Write  for  27th  annual  price  list. 
LEE  SMITH   &  SONS  DKSOTO,  NEB. 

Sweet  Clover  Seed — Large  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
and  circular  how  to  grow  it  sent  free  on  re- 
quest.     Edw.  E.  Barton,  Box  32,  Falmouth.  Ky . 


C.  O.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Mulching 

I  have  an  orchard  about  twelve 
years  old  which  has  been  bearing 
more  or  less  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  now  in  full  bloom.  I 
have  mulched  most  of  the  ground  in 
this  orchard  with  straw,  but  would 
like  to  know  whether  it  would  be  a 
detriment  or  a  benefit  to  mulch  the 
rest  of  it  with  fresh  stable  manure. 
— E.  M.  Forbes,  Fillmore  Co. 

The  value  of  a  mulch  such  as  you 
mention  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  soil,  lay  of  the  land,  etc.  On 
almost  any  kind  of  soil,  except  that 
which  is  very  rich  or  damp,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  sod  or  weeds.  It  is 
advisable  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
organic  matter  or  run  down,  as  it 
will  add  organic  matter  and  fertility. 
I  would  not,  however,  recommend  the 
practice  of  continuous  mulching  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  would  not 
ordinarily  recommend  it  for  young 
orchards  where  cultivation  can  be 
given.  But  after  an  orchard  is  ten 
or  twelve  years  old  and  little  vege- 
table matter  has  been  added  to  the 
soil,  a  mulch  of  straw  or  coarse  stable 
manure  allowed  to  rot  down  is  of 
value. 

After  the  mulch  rots  down  and 
weeds  again  gain  a  foothold,  cultiva- 
tion should  then  be  resumed.  No 
culture  equals  clean  cultivation  so 
long  as  the  soil  does  not  wash  badly 
and  the  organic  matter  lasts.  Mulch- 
ing tends  to  draw  the  feeding  roots 
nearer  the  surface  of  th-?  ground  and 
when  cultivation  is  resumed  it  should 
be  shallow — three  to  four  inches.  In- 
sects like  curculio    are    also  more 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE   FOR  INFORMATION 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307   N   STREET  LINCOLN.  NEB. 


LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

On  your  Lumber  Bill 
WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  25% 

in  price  and  deliver  you  better 
grades  than  you  have  had 

You  pay  when  goods  are  re- 
ceived and  found  all  there  and 
of  grade  specified. 

H.  F.  Cady  Lumber  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  is 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES — YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mail  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  1001  no.  oth  st.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

816  Court  Street  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


troublesome  about  a  mulched  orchard 
than  where  cultivation  is  practiced. 


LUMBER  AT  FIRST  COST 

Shipped  direct  to  you  from  mills,  thus  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the  Immense 
profits  of  middlemen,  and  freight  handling  charges,  etc.,  when  material  must 
be  re-shipped.  We  furnish  everything  in  the  Lumber  line  complete  for  house" 
and  barns;   all   manufactured  from  fine  Puget    Sound   Fir   and  Cedar. 

If  you  plan  on  any  building,  write  us  before  placing  your  order,  giving  us  a 
complete   list   of   your    requirements   and  we  will  save  you  money. 

PROMPT    SHIPMENTS.        QUALITY  GUARANTEED. 
MODERN   LUMBER  CO.  I)  IE  FT.  NF.  TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 


Rejuvenating  Old  Orchard 

I  have  an  orchard  about  twenty 
years  old  that  has  not  been  trimmed 
for  seven  or  eight  years  and  has  never 
been  sprayed.  I  have  secured  a  hand 
spray  pump  and  some  spraying  ma- 
terial and  am  ready  to  give  better 
care,  but  find  it  difficult  to»  spray 
thoroughly  with  the  tops  so  full  of 
wood.  Can  pruning  be  safely  done 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  at  least 
enough  to  permit  better  spraying? 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  dead 
limbs — killed  I  think  by  canker.  I  am 
using  home-made  lead  arsenate  and 
lime-sulphur  made  from  directions 
found  in  an  experiment  station  bulle- 
tin. I  plan  to  make  two  applications 
after  the  petals  fall,  and  will  appre- 
ciate any  suggestions  you  may  have 
to  make  that  might  help  me  in  han- 
dling this  orchard. — A.  R.  S.,  Jeffer- 
son county.  \ 

It  will  be  necessary  to  thin  out  the 
tops  of  such  trees  to  some  extent  to 
make  it  possible  to  spray  thoroughly. 
Cutting  out  of  dead  limbs  cannot 
harm  a  tree,  no  matter  what  season 
of  the  year  it  is  done,  and  light 
pruning  of  the  live  wood  can  be  done 
safely  at  almost  any  season.  Some 
of  our  best  growers  prefer  summer 
pruning  for  apples,  except  when 
quite  large  limbs  must  be  taken  out. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  thin  out  the  tops  by  taking  out  a 
few  large  limbs  only.  While  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  take  out  large 
limbs  when  properly  shaping  up 
neglected  trees  of  this  age,  that  alone 
will  not  complete  the  job.  Go  into 
the  tops  and  thin  out  the  smaller 
crossed  limbs  and  many  of  those 
pointing  toward  the  center  of  the 
tree.  This  will  allow  the  sun's  rays 
to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  tree  and 
make  it  possible  to  spray. 

Canker  is  present  in  almost  every 
Nebraska  orchard,  and  is  quite 
serious  in  many.  It  is  easily  spread 
with  pruning  tools,  and  to  prevent 
such  spreading  the  pruning  tools 
should  be  disinfected  after  pruning 
each  tree  or  after  cutting  a  diseased 
limb  and  before  cutting  another. 

Home-made  spraying  materials  are 
good  when  properly  prepared,  yet  it 
hardly  pays  the  average  grower  to 
make  this  material  at  home.  Com- 
mercial manufacturers  have  the  best 
^uipment  for  its  preparation,  and  by 
buying  the  ingredients  in  large  quan- 
tities they  can  usually  make  a  better 
grade  of  material  and  furnish  it 
cheaper.  The  national  insecticide 
and  fungicide  law  requires  good  ma- 
terials without  adulterations;  there- 
fore, practically  all  commercial 
brands  are  safe  and  reliable. 

Two  applications  after  the  petals 
fall,  if  very  thoroughly  applied,  will 
control  codling  moth,  but  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  an  absolutely 
thorough  job,  a  few  will  escape  to 
make  a  second  brood.  Another  ap- 
plication in  July  catches  this  brood. 
It  usually  pays  to  make  this  later 
application. 

If  the  orchard  has  not  been  culti- 
vated for  years  it  would  be  well  to 
break  up  the  sod  that  has  formed, 
and  cultivate  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season  at  least.  If  a  stiff  sod  is 
formed  it  will  probably  have  to  be 
plowed,  which  should  be  done  shal- 
low. Deep  plowing  will  break  many 
of  the  feeding  roots  and  injure  the 
trees.  If  the  sod  is  not  stiff,  a  good, 
sharp,  well-weighted  disk  will  do  the 
work  better  than  the  plow  and  do  no 
injury  to  the  roots.  If  the  top  soil 
has  washed  badly  and  the  supply  of 
organic  matter  is  low,  a  good  coating 
of  stable  manure  will  be  valuable. 


EARLY  KAFFIR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  This  is  writ- 
ten with  the  intention  of  helping 
those  who  wish  the  earliest  variety 
of  Kaffir  corn  for  a  start.  I  will  not 
stop  to  argue  with  those  who  contend 
that  the  red  is  the  earliest — it  is 
enough  to  say  that  those  who  are  at 
the  front  in  the  department  of  agri- 
culture are  pushing  and  sending  out 
on  trial  only  the  dwarf  blackhull 
where  earliness  is  essential  and  hot 
winds  must  be  reckoned  with. 

I  paid  $1.59  in  freight  on  130 
pounds  from  the  Hayes  (Kansas) 
station  a  short  time  ago,  and  the 
seeds  were  two  weeks  on  the  road. 
The  shipment  came  through  Lincoln. 
Thus  the  freight  charges  are  made  up 
of  the  rate  from  Hayes  to  Lincoln, 
and  then  the  rate  from  Lincoln  to 
the  farmer.  C.  BOLLES. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


H  D.  Lut*.  Keith  County 


May  7 — Busy  days  and  tired  even- 
ings on  my  part  have  given  readers  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  a  rest,  which 
they  no  doubt  have  appreciated.  That 
part  of  April  since  my  last  notes  were 
written  was  certainly  the  fickle  maid, 
and  the  variety  of  moods  she  dished 
up  to  us  was  the  limit.  From  a  cold 
blustery  day  that  brought  rain  and 
snow  on  the  23d  to  what  was  very 
near  hot  winds  the  last  two  days  of 
the  month  shows  the  extremes.  May 
started  with  a  cold,  blustery  day,  and 
the  next  was  cold  and  misty,  followed 
by  a  clear  morning  that  brought  frost 
and  ice. 

According  to  the  weather  report 
from  the  North  Platte  station  the  tem- 
perature for  April  was  about  normal, 
but  so  far  this  month  it  seems  cold, 
though  on  comparing  thermometer 
records  we  might  find  not  so  much 
difference  as  there  seems.  A  neighbor 
with  a  large  field  to  plant  ran  his 
listers  several  days  in  April,  but  is 
now  thinking  of  tying  up  a  few  days 
to  see  how  the  corn  is  going  to  come. 
He  fears  that  the  cold  weather  may 
be  favorable  to  the  cutworms.  Some 
other  farmers  started  the  lister  with 
the  new  month,  but  the  heavy  end  of 
the  corn  planting  will  be  doing  about 
the  time  this  reaches  the  readers  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Along  about  the  25th  of  April  there 
came  a  report  from  the  grain  interests 
of  Omaha  telling  of  the  fine  condition 
of  the  small  grain,  stating  that  "the 
wheat  crop  was  made,"  and  they  were 
figuring  on  a  record-breaking  yield — 
preparing  the  farmers  for  lower  prices 
when  the  harvest  time  rolls  around, 
we  presume.  While  the  fall  wheat 
is  in  excellent  condition,  the  things 
that  could  happen  to  it  between  now 
and  the  Fourth  of  July  are  numerous, 
and  a  few  days  of  hot  winds  would 
make  these  same  people  "holler"  for 
a  "million  dollar  rain."  Oats  also 
looks  finer  though  a  little  late,  due 
to  the  late  seeding.  Taken  altogether 
small  grain  is  promising. 

We  have  just  finished  setting  out 
trees  and  shrubbery,  which  has  kept 
us  pretty  busy  all  of  our  spare  time. 
It  seems  to  us  as  though  the  nurseries 
send  out  their  stuff  too  late  to  this 
section  of  the  state.  Even  Arbor  day, 
according  to  my  notion,  is  a  little 
late,  and  of  the  nursery  stock  that  we 
got  but  one  shipment  came  in  time 
for  that  day.  We  are  so  apt  to  have 
high,  drying  winds  in  the  spring  that 
we  like  to  have  the  trees  on  hand 
and  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
favorable  weather  that  comes  along. 
The  latter  part  of  April  was  hot,  dry 
and  windy,  so  we  thought  the  stock 
was  just  as  well  off  not  planted  as 
to  put  the  trees  out  at  that  time. 
Fortunately  the  first  few  days  of  May 
were  more  favorable,  and  we  felt  re- 
paid for  waiting,  though  it  was  late. 
Fruit  trees  are  fairly  well  loaded 
with  blossoms  this  season,  and  it 
would  seem  that  there  should  not 
be  enough  frost  after  this  to  injure 
the  fruit  crop  much. 

The  beet  acreage  is  considerable 
larger  than  last  year,  and  some  did 
not  get  a  contract  because  there  are 
not  enough  sugar  factories.  The  seed 
is  going  into  the  ground  a  little  late, 
due  to  the  late  spring,  and  at  this 
time  the  surface  soil  is  dry  enough 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  shower  to 
bring  the  beets  up,  as  the  seed  must 
be  planted  very  shallow.  On  favor- 
able soil,  and  not  too  far  from  a  load- 
ing station,  beets  have  proved  the  best 
paying  cash  crop  for  this  section,  but 
at  present  the  beet  territory  is  limited 
to  the  river  valleys. 

In  a  well  known  livestock  journal 
published  in  Chicago  a  discussion  has 
been  waged  by  the  readers  on  the 
topic,  "Where  shall  the  hired  man 
dine?"  With  the  exception  of  a  family 
from  the  effete  east,  who  tried  for  a 
time  to  have  the  hired  men  eat  at  a 
separate  table,  we  have  never  known 
that  question  to  come  up  in  this  end 
of  the  state.  The  hand  eats  with  the 
family  and  would  not  stay  long  if 
treated  otherwise.  The  question  of 
hired  help  is  "some"  problem,  but  if 
we  have  hands  we  must  treat  them 
like  folks.  The  question  of  keeping 
married  help  and  having  a  cottage 
for  them  is  going  to  be  looked  upon 
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with  more  favor  as  the  country  be- 
comes more  settled  and  the  farmers 
adopt  a  system  of  farming  that  will 
furnish  work  all  the  year  'round  for 
the  help. 

The  western  Nebraska  hen  is  right 
on  the  job.  A  produce  firm  in  North 
Platte  shipped  out  two  cars  of  eggs 
to  western  markets  last  month.  Of 
course,  eggs  are  shipped  in  from 
nearby  towns  to  help  make  up  the 
shipments.  The  price  paid  locally  is 
12%  to  14  cents,  according  to  what 
town  you  take  them.  Butterfat  is 
bringing  27  cents,  and  the  quantity 
shipped  will  increase  as  the  grass 
becomes  more  plentiful,  for  it  is  a 
Fact  that  the  most  of  the  cows  are 
-.till  bred  to  freshen  in  the  spring, 
ind  are  expected  to  make  the  most 
3f  their  year's  product  on  grass. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

Last  Thursday,  May  1,  we  had  a 
joaker  of  a  rain  that  undoubtedly 
convinced  the  most  skeptical  that  we 
low  have  enough  moisture  to  last  a 
lay  or  two,  if  not  longer. 

Plowing  is  the  order  of  the  day 
iow,  and  I  pity  some  of  the  poor 
iors.es  that  will  be  expected  to  make 
jp  for  lost  time  the  next  two  or  three 
A'eeks.  A  horse  can  do  only  a  certain 
tmount  of  work  in  a  given  time  with- 
nit  injuring  his  vitality.  If  you  work 
lim  to  death,  it  will  take  considerable 
:orn  to  replace  him;  and  if  you  work 
;he  surplus  energy  out  of  him,  you 
vill  have  an  old  pelter  on  your  hands 
;he  rest  of  the  season  with  which  to 
lo  your  work. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  a  horse 
;hat  has  been  thoroughly  run  down 
:o  recuperate  and  regain  his  former 
rim.  I  have  known  horses  that  had 
;o  be  turned  on  pasture  for  an  entire 
season  before  they  were  able  to 
'come  back,"  simply  because  of  their 
>wner's  indiscretion  in  expecting 
;hem  to  do  more  than  they  were  able 
:o  do.  By  the  way,  if  you  have  a 
mrse  that  has  been  a  good  one,  but 
low  seems  to  be  down  and  out,  don't 
;rade  him  off  to  some  horse  trader 
or  a  song,  but  just  turn  him  out  on 
pasture  for  the  summer  and  by  fall 
rou  will  have  a  new  horse. 

Of  course  the  season  is  backward 
md  it  behooves  us  farmers  to  spur 
mr  horses  to  the  utmost.  A  little 
;xtra  care  and  attention  at  this  time 
will  help  greatly  in  getting  the  max- 
imum amount  of  work  out  of  a  horse, 
in  the  first  place,  a  horse  doing  hard 
work  must  have  a  generous  ration  of 
jood,  wholesome  food.  Corn  and  oats 
is  best  for  the  western  farmer.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and 
:ast  rule  as  to  how  much  to  feed,  for 
30  much  depends  on  the  individual 
inimal,  but  a  good  rule  is  about  one 
jound.  of  grain  for  each  hundred 
jounds  of  weight. 

The  hard  working  horse  must  have 
in  ample  ration  of  first-quality  hay, 
ibout  one  and  one-half  pounds  for 
iach  hundred  pounds  of  weight.  Don't 
ituff  horses  with  hay  if  you  want  to 
;et  the  most  work  out  of  them.  Hay 
js  fed  not  so  much  for  its  food  value 
Is  for  a  filler,  making  it  possible  for 
he  juices  of  the  stomach  to  come  in 
ontact  with  each  particle  of  food, 
'oo  much  hay  is  worse  than  useless, 
iecause  if  the  horse  is  getting  as 
luch  grain  as  he  should  have  it  will 
urnish  all  the  nourishment  that  he 
/ill  be  able  to  assimilate,  and  the 
ay  over  and  above  that  which  is  ab- 
olutely  necessary  for  his  require- 
ments is  a  tax  upon  his  digestive 
pparatus  and  requires  useless  energy 
p  remove  it  from  the  system. 

i  There  are  other  things  almost  as 
ssential  to  the  horse's  welfare  as  his 
!ed.    You  have  often  heard  it  said 
pat  a  good  cleaning  is  half  the  feed, 
nd  I  am  sure  there  is  no  question 
bout  it.    The  pores  in  the  horse's 
ide  have  a  function  to  perform  just 
p  important  as  that   of   the  other 
•gans  of  his  body.    If  the  pores  are 
opped  with  grease   and   grime  his 
ficiency    will  be    impaired  to  that 
ctent.     The    currycomb    should  be 
sed  vigorously  (not  too  vigorously, 
3wever,)    not   only   to   remove  the 
rt  from  the  pores,  but  to  remove 
e  heavy  winter  coat.    A  horse  can't 
»  his  best  with  a  heavy  coat  of  hair 
retain  the  animal  heat  any  more 
an  we  could  do  our  best  on  a  hot 
turner's  day   were   we  encumbered 


with  an  overcoat.  A  handful  of  oil 
meal  with  the  regular  ration  seems 
to  loosen  these  old  hairs  and  saves 
considerable  elbow-grease;  besides,  it 
seems  to  improve  the  ration  and  con- 
sequently the  usefulness  of  the  horse. 

The  horse  to  do  his  best  should  be 
housed  in  a  well  lighted,  well  ven- 
tilated barn.  He  should  have  a  com- 
modious, well  bedded  stall.  This  is 
very  important,  for  no  matter  how 
well  the  horse  is  fed  and  otherwise 
taken  care  of,  if  he  is  deprived  of  a 
good  bed  on  which  to  lie  down  and 
rest,  much  of  the  advantages  already 
gained  will  be  lost.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  horse  yard,  so  that 
when  the  yard  is  dry  and  the  weather 
favorable  the  horses  can  be  turned 
out  over  night.  This  saves  much 
work  in  cleaning  the  barn,  and  the 
horses  can  roll  and  practically  clean 
themselves  of  the  old  sweat.  They 
enjoy  the  fresh  cool  air,  and  naturally 
are  better  fitted  for  any  work  they 
may  he  called  upon  to  perform.  There 
are  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention  that,  if  properly  looked  after, 
will  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
usefulness  of  the  horse.  The  collar 
should  be  well  fitted  and  the  hames 
adjusted  to  fit  the  collar.  In  fact,  if 
any  part  of  the  harness  is  so  fitted 
as  to  make  the  horse  sore  he  neces- 
sarily works  at  a  disadvantage. 


GOOD  OUTLOOK 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  outlook 
is  good  up  here  in  north  Cheyenne 
county.  Owing  to  the  late  season, 
farming  has  started  off  with  a  rush. 
Pall  wheat  is  in  fine  condition.  I 
have  lived  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties  for  twenty-seven  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  have  seen  even  the 
prairie  dogs  starved  out;  at  any  rate, 
they  disappeared.  But  the  last  ten 
years  have  brought  a  big  change  to 
this  country,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Cheyenne  Co.  J.  C.  MAUER. 


Farmers'  Bulletin  513  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture gives  a  list  of  fifty  of  the  com- 
mon birds  of  the  farm  and  orchard, 
and  each  bird  is  shown  in  natural 
colors.  If  you  are  interested  in 
birds  write  to  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture for  the  bulletin. 


The  Heider  Book  on 
Tractor  Farming  Free 


Find  out  how  to  solve  the  hired  help  problem 
and  cut  your  farm  operating  expenses  50*.  > 
You  can  t  atford  to  be  without    the  /VoA' 
Heider  Tractor,  because  it  will  do  any  t^y^&^t. 

°\  fl0TY  ln  *he  fleld-  belt  or  on  the  \  WSCS? 
road  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  \  X$~*Zg 


Its  light  weight, 
great  power, 
simple  opera- 
tion, economi- 
cal fuel  con- 
sumption make  I 
it  the  beat  and 

— Tv-^SSIJSfflW^B      ^P"^iaii/i\mos<  practical 
^^/r^v^jJM  FSMkO  all-purpose  | 

XV /  [\^j^H|^^^        \¥fx^J/  one-man  trac- 
-  1 1  " ^^^^^f^^  ^*J-£r    tor  manufac- 

ured.  Investigate  now.  Write  for  free  book. 
Heider  Mlg.  Co-     250  Main  St..  Carroll.  Iowa  | 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  adi 


'BUGGY-WAGON 

AND  FLY  NET  CATALOG 


OUR  SPECIAL  BUGGY  CATALOG  Is  waiting  for  you.    We  guarantee  to 
gave  you  from  M5.00  to  *'25.00  on  a  bupgy,  spring  wagon  and  farm 
wagon.  Vv'e  are  showing  the  very  latest  styles  in  high  grade  top  bug- 
gies.  Our  full  wrought  second  growth  hickory  vehicles  are  guaran- 
teed tomore  than  please  you.  Write  us  today  asking  fircatalog  No.  37. 
You  should  have  th;s  book  to  protect  ycu  against  unreasonable  prices. 

ANISER  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  DEFT  133H,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Watch  These  Things 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


The  leading  cars 
this  year  have  these 
features  in  them. 
They  are  things  you 
should  insist  on. 

Left  Drive 

Practically  all  the  great  cars 
of  1913  have  the  left-side 
drive.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  others  must  adopt  it. 

They  don't  have  projecting 
side  lamps.  They  use  electric 
set-in  dash  lights,  as  used  on 
Reo  the  Fifth. 

They  are  not  under-tired. 
Skimpy  tires,  which  double 
one's  tire  bills,  are  now  much 
out-of-date. 

Better  Parts 

Then  today's  idea  among 
leading  makers  is  to  build 
enduring  cars.  To  cut  down 
".ost  of  upkeep. 

The  best  cars  now,  for  years 
and  years,  will  run  as  well  as 


new.  But  that  isn't  so  with 
cars  hurried  and  skimped — 
cars  merely  made  to  sell. 


countless 
tions. 


tests  and  inspec- 


Note  what  it  means  to  build 
a  really  honest  car. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  of 
steel  made  to  formula — steel 
that  we  analyze  twice. 

Its  gears  are  tested  in  a 
crushing  machine  of  50  tons' 
capacity.  Its  springs  are 
tested  for  100,000  vibrations. 

Each  driving  part,  as  a  mar- 
gin of  safety,  is  50  per  cent 
overcapacity. 

We  use  15  roller  bearings, 
costing  five  times  as  much  as 
common  ball  bearings.  We 
use  190  drop  forgings,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  flaws. 

A  $75  magneto  —  a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor  —  tires 
34x4. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and 
over  to  get  utter  exactness. 
Engines  are  tested  for  48 
hours.  Cars  are  built  slowly 
and  carefully.     There  are 


Every  Reo  the  Fifth  marks 
the  best  I  know  after  26  years 
of  car  building. 

New  Control 

And  it  has  the  new  control. 
All  the  gear  shifting  is  done 
by  a  single  rod  between  the 
two  front  seats.  It  is  done  by 
moving  this  rod  only  th^ee 
inches  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. 

There  are  no  levers,  side 
or  center.  Both  bral  es  are 
operated  by  foot  pedals.  So 
both  front  doors  are  clear. 


Men  are  coming  to  cars 
built  like  this.  Last  year's 
demand  was  twice  our  factory 
output.  Every  man  "'ho  buys 
a  car  for  keeps  ought  to 
know  this  car. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and 
we  will  direct  you  to  the 
nearest  Reo  s\  "'uroora. 
They  are  everywhere. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,    Agents  for    Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  Inches 
Tires — 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  electric 

lights 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Made  with 

5  and  2 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slipcover,  windshield. 
Prest-O-Lite  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets-all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  SI  70 ). 

(Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted.)  (104) 
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LOCAL  AGKNTS  WANTED— We  wait  a 

subscription  representative  in  arery  locality. 
If  your  locality  1b  not  already  represent**, 

write  for  oar  terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES, 

One  year  in  advance  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  If  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  the  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the   time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must  Be  Sellable, 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  t>y  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  the  Nebraska  Farmer." 

NEBRASKA   FARMER  CO., 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


In  an  article  in  this  paper 
Land  Tax    headed    "Over -Burdening 

Effects.      the    Farmer,"  Mr.  A.  C. 

Rankin  makes  it  clear 
that  he  does  not  endorse  the  views 
of  the  editor  on  taxation,  and  gives 
reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  a  tax  on 
land  alcne  would  work  hardship  upon 
farmers.  An  extended  argument  of 
this  question  would  not  bring  us  to- 
gether, so  we  refrain.  If  we  thought 
for  one  moment,  however,  that  land 
values  taxation  would  not  bring 
greater  justice  to  humanity,  including 
real  farmers,  we  would  not  favor  it. 
We  trust  that  our  readers  will  con- 
sider us  perfectly  sincere  in  this 
matter,  just  as  we  believe  Mr.  Rankin, 
and  others  that  think  as  he  does,  to 
be  sincere. 

Just  one  thing  in  Mr.  Rankin's 
article  we  wish  to  comment  upon,  and 
then  we  will  stop.  He  points  out  in 
one  paragraph  that  increasing  the  tax 
on  land  would  lower  the  price  of  land. 
Then  immediately  afterward  he  pre- 
sents an  illustration  to  show  how  a 
land  owner  could  pass  higher  land 
taxes  on  to  the  tenant  by  raising  the 
rent.  Now  one  or  the  other  of  those 
propositions  is  wrong.  If  a  land  owner 
could  increase  the  rent  as  the  tax  was 
raised,  then  certainly  the  price  of  land 
would  not  fall.  A  land  tax  could  not 
raise  rent  and  lower  land  values  both 
at  the  same  time.  The  effect  of  heavier 
taxes  on  land — and  in  this  all  econ- 
omists agree,  whatever  their  stand 
upon  taxation — would  be  to  lower  the 
price  of  land,  unless  other  factors 
increased  the  price  more  than  the 
tax  lowered  it. 

What  excuse  is  there  for  proposing 
to  tax  value  out  of  land  and  allowing 
other  property  to  go  tax-free?  Simply 
this:  Land  increases  in  value  as 
population  increases  and  public  im- 
provements are  made  in  the  com- 
munity; other  forms  of  property  do 
not.  The  sale  value  of  every  im- 
proved piece  of  real  estate  is  made 
up  in  part  of  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments and  in  part  of  the  value  added 
by  the  growth  of  the  community,  com- 
monly called  the  "unearned  incre- 
ment." Wholly  unimproied  land  has 
no  value  except  that  created  by  the 
community.  It  is  this  community 
value  that  it  is  proposed  to  decrease 
by  taxation.  What  the  communitv 
makes  it  has  a  right  to  take,  is  the 
principle. 

The  farmer  with  a  well  improved 
farm,  fully  equipped  with  machinerv 
and  livestock,  would  find  his  tax 
exemptions  under  land  values  taxation 
equal  to  the  increase  upon  his  land. 


The  man  that  owned  land  for  purposes 
of  speculation,  or  to  rent  to  others, 
would  be  the  one  to  feel  the  pinch. 


A  suit  demanding  the 
Independent  reorganization  of  the 
Harvester  Co.  Independint  Harvester 
Co.  has  been  filed  in 
the  United  States  district  court  at 
Chicago  by  a  committee  of  the  stock- 
holders. This  company  was  organized 
in  1904  for  the  purpose,  as  set  forth 
by  the  promoters,  of  bucking  the 
harvester  trust.  Stock  has  been  sold 
to  about  27,000  farmers  in  the  corn 
belt  and  adjoining  states.  A  plant 
was  purchased  at  Piano,  Illinois, 
where  a  line  of  farm  machinery  is 
now  being  manufactured. 

The  complainants  state  in  their  bill, 
according  to  the  report  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  the  company 
was  represented  to  them  to  be  co- 
operative. After  they  purchased  stock, 
however,  they  found  that  it  was  not 
co-operative  at  all,  and  that  the  stock 
sold  to  farmers  was  non-voting.  The 
voting  stock.  $1,000,000  out  of  a  total 
of  $10,000,000,  is  controlled  by  the 
president  of  the  company,  W.  C. 
Thompson.  Dividends  were  promised, 
but  none  have  been  paid.  One  of  the 
inducements  to  farmers  to  buy  stock 
was  the  promise  of  a  discount  on  the 
price  of  all  machinery  bought  from 
the  company  by  its  stockholders.  But 
it  is  alleged  that  the  factory  has  not 
turned  out  enough  machinery  to 
supply  stockholders'  demands. 

The  bill  charges  that  the  company 
was  organized  principally  to  sell 
stock  and  get  the  money  of  farmers, 
and  that  the  investment  in  factory 
and  eauipment  does  not  nearly  repre- 
sent the  value  of  stock  sold  The 
complaining  stockholders  demand  a 
complete  accounting  by  President 
Thompson  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
company  from  its  organization  to  the 
present.  Moreover,  they  demand  that 
Mr.  Thompson  be  removed  from  office, 
that  the  corporation  be  reorganized 
along  co-operative  lines,  and  that  the 
holders  of  non-voting  stock  be  given 
the  voting  privilege. 

In  an  interview  in  answer  to  the 
allegations  enumerated  above,  Presi- 
dent Thompson  asserts  that  the  filing 
of  this  suit  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  activities  of  competitors  of  the 
Independent  Harvester  Co.  These,  he 
claims,  have  sown  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content among  the  stockholders  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  wrecking  the 
company  and  getting  it  out  of  the 
manufacturing  field.  There  has  been 
more  or  less  "knocking"  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Harvester  Co.  in  trade  jour- 
nals, but  whether  this  has  been 
indulged  in  chiefly  to  destroy  compe- 
tition or  to  protect  farmers  is  not 
altogether  clear. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  the 
management  of  this  company  has 
been,  no  one  can  claim  that  it  is  truly 
co-operative  or  that  farmers  control 
it.  The  suit  now  filed  will  doubtless 
show  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
actual  misappropriation  of  the  com- 
pany's funds  and  deliberate  cheating 
of  farmers. 


The  Underwood  tariff  bill 
The  Tariff    passed  the  house  of  rep- 
Bill,        resentatives  last  week  by 

a  good  margin  and  with- 
out amendment.  Debate  was  limited, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  not 
of  a  high  order.  So  strong  was  the 
support  for  the  bill  in  its  original 
form,  as  sanctioned  by  President  Wil- 
son, that  amendments  were  voted 
down  as  rapidly  as  they  were  offered. 
Objectors  to  items  in  the  bill  soon 
saw  that  it  was  futile  to  make  a  fight 
in  the  house,  and  reserved  their  fire 
for  the  senate.  The  bill  is  not  likely 
to  fare  so  well  in  the  upper  house. 
The  flood  of  protests  that  will  be  filed 
against  it,  the  unlimited  debate,  and 
the  slim  democratic  majority  all  spell 
difficulty  for  the  measure.  Indeed,  it 
may  have  very  rough  sledding  unless 
progressives  and  progressive  repub- 
licans come  to  its  rescue.  The  thor- 
ough debating  the  bill  will  receive 
in  the  senate  will  serve  better  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  country 
with  its  provisions. 

*    *  * 

On    farm    products  the 
Farm        Underwood    bill  makes 
Products,    heavy   reductions,  which 

are  expected  to  meet  with 
vigorous  opposition  from  senators 
representing  agricultural  states.  The 
duty  on  oats  is  reduced  from  15  to  10 
cents  per  bushel,  and  on  wheat  from 
25  to  10  cents.  Cattle  now  bear  a 
duty  of  $2  per  head  when  under  one 
year  old,  and  25  per  cent  of  their  value 


when  over  that  age:  the  proposed 
rate  is  10  per  cent  straight.  Horses 
and  mules  are  now  dutiable  at  $30 
per  head  if  valued  under  $150,  and 
25  per  cent  when  valued  above  that 
figure;  the  proposed  rate  is  $15  and 
10  per  cent,  respectively.  The  duty 
on  sheep  at  present  is  75  cents  to 
$1.5*  per  head,  depending  upon  their 
age,  while  the  proposed  rate  is  10  per 
cent  of  their  value.  The  duty  on  eggs 
is  reduced  from  5  cents  to  2  cents  per 
dozen,  and  on  butter  from  6  cents  per 
pound  to  3  cents.  Meat  of  all  kinds 
corn,  hogs,  potatoes,  wool,  flour,  corn- 
meal,  cream  and  milk  are  all  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

*  *  * 
We  believe  that  the  effect 

Effect  On  these  reductions  will  have 
Farmers.  upon  prices  for  agricul- 
tural products  is  being 
greatly  over-estimated  by  both  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  the  Under- 
wood bill.  It  is  improbable  that,  out 
side  of  wool  and  sugar,  the  lowering 
of  duties  in  the  agricultural  schedule 
will  greatly  affect  prices.  The  prob- 
ability of  a  flood  of  agricultural  prod 
ucts  from  other  countries  upon  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  does  not 
impress  us.  It  is  true  that,  as  com 
pared  with  a  few  years  ago,  the 
exports  of  farm  products  from  this 
country  have  fallen  off  appreciably; 
but  we  are  still  exporting  considerable 
quantities,  especially  since  last  year's 
harvests. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  ending  with 
February,  we  exported  over  30,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  over  32,000,000  bushels 
of  oats,  and  over  67,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  Of  beef  and  beef  products  our 
exports  for  the  period  mentioned 
amounted  to  more  than  27,000,000 
pounds,  of  mutton  nearly  4,000,000 
pounds,  of  hog  products  more  than 
600,000,000  pounds,  of  butter  over 
2,500,000  pounds,  and  of  eggs  over 
14,000,000  dozen.  These  figures  do  not 
indicate  that  any  considerable  quan 
tity  of  these  products  would  be  im 
ported  and  sold  here  at  better  prices 
than  prevail  abroad.  If  markets 
abroad  attract  some  of  our  produc- 
tion, would  they  not  be  more  attractive 
to  the  surplus  of  other  countries  than 
our  markets? 

It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  whether 
these  things  can  be  produced  cheaper 
elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States, 
but  whether  the  markets  here  are 
better  than  in  some  other  country. 
The  falling  off  of  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  from  this  country  is 
leaving  a  void  in  foreign  markets.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
surplus  of  countries  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  a  surplus  would  be  as  likely 
to  go  to  the  markets  we  are  vacating 
as  to  come  here? 

The  demand  for  meat  in  Europe, 
notably  in  England,  is  reason  enough 
to  banish  apprehension  that  quantities 
of  beef  will  be  imported  into  this 
country  from  Argentina.  If  the  price 
of  meat  in  Europe  is  high  enough  to 
attract  a  part  of  our  production,  why 
should  beef  from  Argentina  come  here 
instead  of  going  there,  particularly 
when  transportation  is  cheaper  to 
European  countries? 

We  do  not  see  where  grain  and 
livestock  farmers  are  likely  to  lose 
appreciably  in  prices  for  their 
products  through  lowering  the  tariff 
duties  thereon.  The  farmer's  pro- 
tection is  very  largely  theoretical. 
Certainly  any  slight  loss  that  may  be 
sustained  in  prices  through  lowering 
the  duties  in  the  agricultural  schedule 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  lowering  of 
a  long  list  of  duties  on  manufactured 
products.  It  seems  to  us  that  farmers 
can  well  afford  to  trade  some  of  the 
very  doubtful  protection  on  their 
products  for  tariff  reductions  on  the 
things  they  must  buy. 

*  *  * 

We  have  been  reading  the 
Fear  of  Congressional  Record  in 
Deluge.  recent  weeks  with  a  great 
deal  of  care.  The  repre- 
sentative of  an  agricultural  district 
said  the  Underwood  bill  would  let 
down  the  bars  to  Argentine  beef  and 
put  farmers  out  of  the  cattle  business. 
A  congressman  from  a  lumber  district 
said  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
result  in  the  country  being  flooded 
with  foreign  lumber,  and  that  the 
mills  in  his  state  would  have  to  shut 
down.  A  New  York  congressman 
stated  that  representatives  of  foreign 
manufacturers  are  now  in  this  country 
arranging  to  increase  their  output 
here  as  soon  as  the  pending  tariff 
measure  is  passed.  He  said  that 
foreign  manufacturers  are  preparing 


to  double  and  treble  their  product  to 
supply  the  American  trade. 

And  so  the  spokesman  for  each 
industry  has  held  up  the  fear  of  an 
invasion  by  foreigners.  If  fears  of 
this  kind  were  expressed  for  a  few 
industries  that  have  been  established 
in  this  country  only  because  of  the 
protective  tariff  we  might  all  agree 
that  they  were  well  grounded:  but  it 
is  altogether  absurd  to  believe  that 
every  line  of  production  will  be  in- 
vaded and  captured  by  foreigners. 
Depend  upon  it,  said  foreigners  sire 
not  going  to  bring  products  and  lay 
them  at  our  feet  just  for  fun.  There 
is  never  a  sale  without  a  correspond- 
ing purchase.  Foreigners  cannot  sell 
their  products  here  without  taking 
something  in  return. 

If  our  imports  increase  under  the 
Underwood  bill,  it  is  certain  that 
exports  will  increase  also.  Those 
industries  that  are  adapted  to  this 
country  will  do  a  bigger  business 
than  ever.  Only  the  "hothouse"  in- 
dustries, which  we  have  been  main- 
taining by  the  tariff  tax,  have  anything 
to  fear  from  outside  competition.  That 
every  line  of  production  would  be 
deluged  with  foreign  goods  is  as  absurd 
as  to  believe  that  farmers  would  haul 
their  wheat  to  town  and  give  it  away. 
*    *  * 

The  klea  is  very  preva- 

Tradhif?  lent  that  it  is  unpatriotic 
Profitable,  to  buy  from  foreigners, 
and  that  we  should  pro- 
duce in  this  country,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  everything  we  use.  Why  this 
theory  has  such  a  hold  we  do  not 
understand,  for  certainly  none  of  us 
act  upon  it  in  our  every-day  trans- 
actions. Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms 
it  is  obviously  uneconomic. 

Reason  it  out  for  yourself:  If  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  people  of  a 
nation  to  produce  everything  they 
use,  then  it  ought  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  people  of  a  part  of  the  country 
to  do  so.  That  logic  would  demand 
a  tariff  wall  around  Nebraska.  And  if 
that  is  good,  then  each  county  should 
have  a  protective  policy.  Follow  it  on 
down  and  you  reach  the  only  ultimate 
conclusion,  namely,  that  every  farmer 
should  produce  all  the  goods  used  by 
his  family  and  trade  with  no  one. 
That  would  put  us  back  about  300 
years,  but  it  would  be  protection 
applied  to  the  limit. 

We  do  not  carry  the  development 
of  home  industry  to  this  extreme  be- 
cause we  have  found  it  profitable  to 
trade.  Cloth  is  no  longer  produced  in 
the  home,  because  it  is  more  profitable 
to  produce  something  else  and  buy 
cloth.  Farmers  produce  what  is  best 
adapted  to  their  farms  and  trade  for 
the  other  goods  they  need;  in  that 
way  they  get  more  goods  than  if  they 
tried  to  meet  all  their  needs  by  home 
production. 

So  it  is  with  nations.  If  we  can  get 
more  tea  by  producing  something  else 
and  trading  it  for  tea— directly  or 
indirectly — they  why  try  to  grow  tea? 
The  people  of  any  country  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  goods  when  they 
devote  their  attention  to  those  lines 
of  production  in  which  they  have  a 
natural  advantage,  and  then  trade 
for  other  goods  produced  more  ad- 
vantageously elsewhere. 

Why  is  it  we  fear  the  application 
to  international  trade  of  a  principle 
that  is  so  obviously  profitable  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  country 
and  between  different  persons? 

The  May  price  report  of 
Trices.  the  department  of  agri- 
culture at  Washington, 
published  in  another  part  of  this 
paper,  ought  to  relieve  farmers  of  a 
part  of  the  blame  they  have  been 
receiving  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  report  shows  that  farm  prices  of 
staple  crops  averaged  30.1  per  cent 
lower  on  May  1  of  this  year  than  on 
the  same  date  in  1912.  There  is  no 
way  to  compare  this  figure  with  an 
official  average  of  retail  prices  of  food 
products,  because  the  latest  govern- 
ment bulletin  on  retail  prices  brings 
the  figures  down  only  to  December  15, 
1912;  but  it  is  a  safe  venture  to  say 
that  retail  prices  for  the  products 
prepared  from  staple  crops  have  not 
_eclined  in  any  such  proportion  as 
30.1  per  cent  since  a  year  ago. 

The    big    national    crops   of  191^ 
caused  a  slump  in  prices  to  farmers, 
lthough    consumers    have  scarcely 
noticed  it.    The  price  of  corn  is  a 
good  illustration  of  how  big  crops  cut 
irices.    The  national    corn    crop  m 
911  amounted  to  2,531,488,000  bushels, 
and  at  the  farm  price  of  61.8  cents 
on  December  1  of  that  year  was  wortn 
$1,565,258,000.    In  1912    the  national 
corn  crop  reached  the  enormous  quan- 
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tity  of  3,124,746,000  bushels,  but  the 
farm  price  on  December  1  was  down 
to  48.7  cents,  giving  the  total  crop  a 
value  on  that  date  of  only  $1,520,- 
454,000.  Thus  the  1912  crop,  although 
595,258,000  bushels  larger  than  the 
crop  of  1911,  was  worth  $45,204,000 
less  on  December  1. 

Furthermore,  the  total  1911  corn 
crop  at  the  average  farm  price  on 
May  1,  1912,  would  have  sold  for 
$2,010,000,472,  while  the  total  1912 
crop  at  the  average  farm  price  on 
May  1,  1913,  would  have  sold  for  only 
$1,774,755,728,  or  $235,244,744  less. 
These  figures  show  that  when  Con- 
gressman H.  W.  Summers  of  Texas, 
at  the  Chicago  conference,  said  that 
farmers  are  penalized  for  producing 
large  crops  he  was  making  no  idle 
statement.  The  situation  right  acw 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  his  plea 
that  something  must  be  done  to  allow 
producers  and  consumers  to  share  the 
benefits  of  large  crops,  instead  of 
those  benefits  being  absorbed  by 
middlemen  and  speculators. 

*    *  * 
The  problem  of  equaliz- 
Controlling    ing  the  supply  of  farm 

Output.  products  to  avoid  the 
anomaly  of  a  large  crop 
selling  for  less  than  a  smaller  one, 
and  of  preventing  the  slumping  of 
markets,  received  its  share  of  atten- 
tion at  the  Chicago  conference. 

Professor  Spillman  held  that  the 
way  for  farmers  to  maintain  prices 
was  to  restrict  acreages.  His  plan 
was  to  produce  only  enough,  and  have 
no  surplus.  Perhaps  such  a  scheme 
would  have  merit  when  applied  to 
perishable  crops,  where  a  surplus 
means  waste.  Controlling  the  acre- 
age, however,  would  not  determine 
the  total  yield,  except  within  wide 
limits,  because  weather  conditions 
would  affect  the  yield  per  acre.  But 
there  is  a  still  greater  objection  to 
this  plan,  particularly  when  applied 
to  staple  products,  and  that  is  that  it 
is  essentially  the  doctrine  of  scarcity 
—a  doctrine  that  is  deservedly  un- 
popular. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Myers,  who  spoke  on 
marketing  grain,  presented  a  much 
saner  plan,  particularly  for  the  more 
unperishable  products  of  the  farm. 
He  declared  that  farmers  could  realize 
the  full  value  of  a  large  crop  of  grain 
only  by  storing  a  large  part  of  it  to 
be  marketed  as  demands  arose.  That 
would  be  controlled  marketing.  A 
plan  to  control  marketing  would  find 
many  more  adherents  than  a  plan  to 
make  an  artificial  scarcity  by  restrict- 
ing production.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  line  between  con- 
trolled marketing  and  artificial  scarc- 
ity is  not  definite.  Controlled  market- 
ing could  be  carried  far  enough  to 
pinch  consumers  quite  as  much  as 
actual  scarcity. 

The  intermittent  nature  of  farm 
production  makes  it  necessary  for  a 
large  part  of  each  crop  to  be  carried 
by  somebody  until  needed  by  con- 
sumers. It  is  hard,  therefore,  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  farmers 
must  control  their  marketing  if  they 
would  eliminate  speculators'  profits, 
but  just  how  far  that  control  should 
go — for  what  price  the  products  should 
be  held — is  a  knotty  problem.  The 
steel  trust,  and  other  trusts,  have 
maintained  prices  by  restricting  out- 
put, but  we  all  agree  that  such  prac- 
tices are  not  right.  Men  do  not  have 
a  moral  right  to  hold  the  earth  against 
all  comers  and  at  the  same  time  to 
say  just  how  much  of  its  products 
shall  be  available  for  consumption  at 
any  time. 

Farmers  that  want  something  to 
think  about  this  summer  as  they  go 
up  and  down  the  corn  rows  will  find 
this  problem  of  the  distribution  of 
farm  products  deep  enough  to  last  all 
through  corn  plowing  time. 


HEAD  FOR  CURTIS  SCHOOL 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  which  has  control 
of  the  new  state  agricultural  school 
at  Curtis,  in  Frontier  county,  has 
elected  Mr.  C.  V.  Williams,  of  the 
department  of  botany  at  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University,  to  be  principal 
of  the  new  institution.  Mr.  Williams 
was  graduated  from  the  state  normal 
school  at  Peru,  and  afterward  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  He  has  had 
several  years  of  teaching  experience. 
The  school  at  Curtis  will  be  opened 
this  fall,  though  probably  not  at  the 
beginning  of  the  regular  school  year. 


The  tim^  to  kill  weeds  is  when 
they  are  infanta. 


By  a  Jayhawker 


The  first  three  days  in  May  were 
very  windy  and  the  steady  sweep  of 
the  south  wind  reminded  us  of  the 
big  blows  during  the  late  eighties 
and  early  nineties.  This  wind  dried 
out  the  top  of  the  ground  a  good 
deal,  but  that  damage  has  all  been 
repaired  and  more  too.  Beginning  on 
Saturday,  May  3,  rain  began  to  fall 
and  it  has  fallen  at  intervals  ever 
since.  This  morning,  May  5,  the  rain 
is  stili  coming  down.  It  has  not 
poured  at  any  time,  but  a  steady  rain 
has  soaked  the  ground  in  good  shape, 
scarcely  any  of  what  must  have  been 
a  three-inch  rain  running  off.  It  has 
hardly  started  the  sloughs  to  running. 
Everyone  knows  what  such  a  rain  is 
worth  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Missouri  in  a  dry  time.  Wheat  is 
fine,  and  if  nothing  happens  to  the 
crop  Kansas  will  raise  more  than 
she  has  for  some  years.  Grass  is 
good  and  all  stock  has  begun  to  gain 
on  pasture.  The  price  of  corn  holds 
up,  57  cents  being  paid  at  our  nearest 
elevator.  There  are  some  who  look 
for  the  price  to  drop  if  crop  pros- 
pects continue  good.  Most  of  the 
crop  is  planted  here  and  a  good  part 
is  above  ground. 

An  auto  owner  living  near  us  has 
been  reading  for  some  time  of  the 
men  who  have  been  using  kerosene 
for  fuel  in  their  cars  and  he  finally 
gave  it  a  trial.  He  did  not  entirely 
trust  kerosene,  so  went  to  the  oil 
man  and  had  him  mix  together  five 
gallons  of  gasoline  and  five  of  kero- 
sene. The  oil  man  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  mixing  up  so  large  a  quan- 
tity, and  told  him  that  if  it  did  not 
work  he  would  have  a  lot  of  stuff  on 
hand  that  could  not  be  used  for  any- 
thing. But  our  friend  was  so  sure 
the  mixture  would  work  that  he  mixed 
up  the  whole  lot.  He  filled  the  tank 
on  his  car,  primed  the  cylinders  with 
gasoline  and  cranked  her  up.  It  went 
all  right,  but  only  so  long  as  the 
priming  lasted.  After  priming  and 
cranking  for  an  hour  or  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  kerosene  was  not 
suited  to  the  engine  in  his  car.  The 
Standard  Oil  people  are  making  at 
their  Neodesha  refinery  what  they 
call  "Motor  Spirit,"  which  is  refined 
from  the  residue  after  the  gasoline 
is  taken  out.  It  is  claimed  to  be  just 
as  good  as  gasoline,  but  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  it  the  smell  is  some- 
thing fierce.  When  they  succeed  in 
deodorizing  it  it  may  work  all  right. 
If  it  does  it  will  double  the  amount 
of  motor  fuel  that  can  be  taken 
from  a  gallon  of  crude  oil. 

I  note  that  Mr.  George  W.  Binns 
asks  in  a  recent  issue  for  the  experi- 
ence of  farmers  who  have  plowed  for 
oats  in  place  of  disking  them  in  on 
stalk  ground.  We  have  tried  plowing 
several  times  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  time  when 
plowing  is  best  is  when  it  is  done 
the  fall  before.  Even  then  it  is  not 
always  best,  but  many  times  it  allows 
the  sowing  of  oats  some  time  before 
it  can  be  done  on  stalk  ground,  and 
early  sowing  is  what  counts.  As  for 
spring  plowing,  I  have  no  use  for  it 


for  oats.  The  oats  starts  off  all  right 
and  looks  good  for  a  time,  but  fails 
to  make  the  grain.  Four  or  five  years 
ago  we  had  a  field  in  oats,  part  of 
which  was  on  fall  plowing  and  the 
rest  disked  in  on  Kaffir  stubble.  Now 
everyone  knows  that  Kaffir  stubble  is 
about  the  poorest  place  to  sow  oats 
that  can  be  found,  yet  the  oats  on  the 
Kaffir  stubble  was  better  than  that 
on  the  fall  plowing,  although  for  a 
long  time  it  did  not  look  as  if  it  would 
be.  For  this  soil  and  climate,  I 
should  say,  disk  the  stalks  thoroughly, 
harrow,  and  sow  with  a  drill. 

Sorghum,  as  a  crop  to  be  raised 
for  the  seed,  has  about  gone  out  of 
fashion  down  here,  along  with  speltz 
and  flax.  But  one  of  our  neighbors 
has  peserved  quite  a  field  which  he 
is  going  to  plant  to  cane  with  a  view 
of  saving  the  seed.  We  wonder  that 
he  does  it  after  his  experience  last 
year,  when  he  had  to  sell  his  crop 
for  40  cents  a  bushel.  Cane  never 
makes  so  much  per  acre  as  corn,  is 
harder  on  the  ground  and  I  cannot 
see  why  anyone  should  wish  to  raise 
it  for  a  price  less  than  $1  per  bushel. 
For  some  years  there  was  a  good 
demand  for  cane  seed  here,  the  crop 
being  shipped  to  Texas,  but  now  they 
are  either  raising  their  own  seed  or 
have  quit  sowing  cane.  At  $1  per 
bushel,  the  price  that  used  to  be  paid, 
there  is  fair  money  in  raising  cane 
seed,  for  it  will  average  about  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre  on  rather  poor 
ground,  but  it  does  not  take  it  long 
to  make  poor  ground  still  poorer.  I 
have  been  told  that  Texas  cattlemen 
in  the  Panhandle  use  large  quantities 
of  the  seed  to  sow  for  hay,  but  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  outlet  for  cane 
seed  in  car  lots.  Kaffir  will  yield 
50  per  cent  more  grain  than  cane, 
is  just  as  sure  a  crop,  is  not  so  hard 
on  the  ground,  and  sells  for  as  much 
per  bushel.  Why  should  any  farmer 
wish  to  raise  cane? 


yEW   NEBRASKA  BULLETIN 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
has  just  issued  Bulletin  No.  135,  en- 
titled "Growing  Crops  in  Western 
Nebraska,"  which  gives  the  results  of 
experiments  in  crop  production  at  the 
North  Platte  sub-station  from  its 
establishment  in  1904  down  to  the 
close  of  1912.  This  bulletin  bears 
the  same  title  as  Bulletin  No.  118, 
which  reported  results  down  to  the 
close  of  1910,  and  treats  of  the  same 
subjects,  but  brings  the  information 
down  to  date.  Practically  no  grain 
crops,  excepting  corn,  and  winter 
wheat  on  bench  land,  were  produced 
in  1911 ;  in  that  season  the  grain  on 
land  cropped  every  year  was  killed 
by  drouth  and  hot  winds,  and  the 
grain  on  summer-tilled  fields  was 
destroyed  by  grasshoppers. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  are 
condensed  the  most  important  con- 
clusions of  the  new  bulletin.  The 
authors,  Professors  Snyder  and  Burr, 
state  explicitly,  that  further  experi- 
ments may  confirm  or  contradict  these 
conclusions. 

The  average  yield  of  winter  wheat 
on  summer-tilled  land  for  the  past 
six  years  has  been  35.4  bushels  per 
acre,  and  on  land  continuously 
cropped,  12.7  bushels  per  acre.  On 
summer-tilled  land,  therefore,  the 
average  yield  has  been  ten  bushels 
more  than  twice  as  much  per  acre  as 
on  land  cropperd  every  year. 


Of  varieties  of  winter  wheat  Turkey 
Red  and  Karkov  have  given  the  high- 
est yields,  and  for  the  locality  of 
North  Platte  are  considered  to  be  of 
about  equal  merit. 

When  there  was  a  shortage  of 
moisture,  thin  seeding  of  winter  wheat 
on  summer-tilled  land  has  given  the 
best  results.  However,  in  moist  sea- 
sons thin-seeded  wheat  stools  so  much 
that  the  stand  is  practically  the  same 
as  when  the  seeding  is  heavier. 

Seeding  winter  wheat  by  Septem- 
ber 15  has  brought  the  best  average 
results  except  in  dry  years.  In  dry 
years  early-seeded  wheat  exhausts 
the  moisture  from  the  surface  soil 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  grain  to 
suffer  in  the  spring. 

Early  seeding  of  spring  small  grains 
has  given  the  best  average  results. 

Spring  grains  have  given  a  heavier 
yield  on  summer-tilled  land  than  on 
land  not  summer-tilled,  but  only  in 
the  case  of  barley  has  it  been  at  all 
profitable  to  summer-till  for  spring 
grains. 

Seeding  oats,  barley  and  eramer  at 
the  rate  of  six  pecks  per  acre  has 
given  the  best  average  results. 

With  all  spring  grains  the  earlier 
varieties  have  given  the  highest  aver- 
age yields. 

Common  six-row  barley  has  proved 
the  best  of  all  varieties  tested. 

Winter  emmer  has  not  been  hardy 
at  the  sub-station. 

Drilling  grain  has  in  practically  all 
cases  given  an  increased  yield  over 
broadcasting. 

Duram  wheat  and  barley  have  pro- 
duced more  feed  per  acre  than  other 
spring  small  grains. 

Listing  has  proved  to  be  much 
more  profitable  than  surface  planting 
for  corn.  In  every  year  but  one  the 
listed  corn  has  given  the  greater  yield, 
the  advantage  varying  from  three  to 
ten  bushels  per  acre.  The  lower  yield 
of  the  listed  corn  in  one  season  was 
due  to  a  poorer  stand. 

Ordinary  cane  (sorghum)  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  annual  forage  crop 
grown  at  the  sub-station. 

Brome  grass  has  not  been  profit- 
able either  as  a  pasture  or  a  hay  crop. 

Alfalfa  is  the  most  valuable  forage 
that  can  be  grown  in  the  valleys.  On 
the  table-land  it  is  of  questionable 
value  when  sown  broadcast,  except 
during  seasons  of  abundant  rainfall, 
or  when  sown  in  a  low  place  that 
receives  the  run-off  water  from  ad- 
jacent higher  ground.  On  many  table- 
land farms  a  place  of  this  kind  may 
be  found  on  which  to  sow  alfalfa  for 
hog  pasture,  at  least. 

This  bulletin  should  be  secured  by 
our  readers  and  kept  for  reference. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  residents  of 
Nebraska  upon  application  to  E.  A. 
Burnett,  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


HOW  DO  YOU  MAKE  HAT? 

We  refer  here  to  alfalfa  hay  only 
It  will  soon  be  time  to  cut  the  first 
crop,  and  many  farmers  will  be  look- 
ing for  ideas.  At  what  stage  do  you 
cut  alfalfa  for  hay?  How  long  do 
you  allow  it  to  cure?  Do  you  use  a 
tedder  or  side-delivery  rake  to  hasten 
curing?  Have  you  ever  tried  putting 
the  hay  in  shocks,  and,  if  so,  was  it 
a  success  considering  time,  labor  and 
quality  of  hay?  Do  you  stack  in  the 
field,  or  store  the  hay  in  a  barn  or 
shed  as  soon  as  it  is  cured  sufficiently? 
Which  system  do  you  prefer,  and 
why?  If  you  stack  in  the  field,  what 
machinery  do  you  use  in  stacking? 
If  you  store  in  a  barn  or  shed,  what 
machinery  do  you  use?  Can  haying 
be  managed  so  as  to  avoid  damage 
to  large  quantities  of  hay  by  rain, 
and  the  process  still  he  rapid  and 
economical  of  labor?  For  each  of  the 
four  best  letters  dealing  with  the 
subject  outlined  in  these  questions 
received  on  or  before  May  27  we  will 
give  a  copy  of  Hunt's  "Forage  and 
Fiber  Crops  in  America,"  the  best 
books  on  forage  crops  published  in 
this  country.  Letters  will  be  judged 
not  upon  the  system  of  haying  fol- 
lowed, but  upon  the  reasons  given  by 
each  writer  why  he  follows  the  system 
he  does.  Make  the  letters  as  brief  as 
is  consistent  with  telling  your  story. 
Remember  the  closing  date — May  27. 


The  horses  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  spend  their  nights  on  pasture. 
It  is  a  perfectly  safe  and  sane  pro- 
ceeding after  the  grass  is  well  started. 


There  is  no  way  to  grow  crops 
without  water.  Dry  farming  is  simply 
making  the  best  use  of  the  water 
that  falls. 


PRICES  OF  FARM  FRODUCTS 

The  average  of  prices  received  by  producers  of  the  United  States  for  staple  crops 
increased  2.3  per  cent  from  April  1  to  May  1.  which  compares  with  an  increase  of  8.4 
per  cent  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  an  average  increase  of  3.4  per  cent  during 
April  of  the  past  five  years.  On  May  1  prices  of  staple  crops  averaged  annut  30.1  oer 
cent  lower  than  on  like  date  of  1912.  4.9  per  cent  lower  than  in  1911.  13.0  per  cent 
lower  than  1910,  and  16.8  per  cent  lower  than  1909,  on  like  date. 

The  average  of  prices  for  meat  animals  increased  3.7  per  cent  from  March  15  to 
April  15,  which  compares  with  an  increase  of  10.7  per  cent  in  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  On  April  15  prices  of  meat  animals  averaged  16.7  per  cent  higher  than  on  like 
date  a  year  ago,  26.6  per  cent  higher  than  two  years  ago,  and  5.1  per  cent  lower  than 
three  years  ago. 

The  average  prices  received  by  producers  of  the  United  States  for  articles  named,  on 
dates  indicated,  according  to  reports  made  by  correspondents  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  as  follows: 

May  1  Apr.  1  May  1  May  1  May  1 
1913  1913  1912  1911  1910 

Corn,   per   bushel  Cents    56.8  53.7  79.4  51.8  63.5 

Wheat,    per    bushel  Cents    80.9  79.1  99.7  84.0  99.9 

Oats,    per    bushel  Cents    34.2  33.1  56.0  33.2  4  3.3 

Potatoes,    per    bushel  Cents    48.2  50.3  127.3  62.5  38.4 

Butter,    per    pound  Cents    27.0  27.6  26.0  21.4  25.5 

Chickens,    per    pound  Cents    11.8  11.6  11.1  11.0  12.4 

Eggs,    per    dozen  Cents    16.1  16.4  17.1  14.7  18.6 

Hay,    per    ton   Dollars    1  1.13  11.18  17.64  12.29  12.21 

Apr.  15  Mar.  15  Apr.  15  Apr.  15  Apr.  15 
1913  1913  1912  1911  1910 

Hogs,   per   100   pounds   $7.94  $7.62  $6.78  $6.17  $9.26 

Beef  cattle    per  100  pounds   6.08  5.88  5.15  4.67  a. 31 

Veal  calves,  per  100  pounds   7.38  7.49  6.22  5.96  6.54 

Sheep,   per   1C0  pounds   5.16  4.97  4.57  4.55  6.10 

Lambs,  per  100  pounds   6.59  6.56  5.98  5.77  7.4, 

Milch    cows,    each   55.34  54.02  45.14  44.81  42.22 

Horses     each    148.00        146.00        142.00        147.00  154.00 

Apples',   per   bushel  85  .82  1.15  1  39  1.14 

Clover  seed,   per   bushel   11 -00         10.42         12.91  8.79  7.91 

Timothy,    per   bushel   1-74  1.72  7.27  5.17  .... 

Alfalfa,    per   bushel   8.36  8.19  ....  ....  .  •  •  ■ 

Wool   (unwashed),   per  pound   .178  .184  .173  .157  ..23 
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.you  only  knew 
'what  pleasure 
the 

Victrola 

•brings  into  your 
home,  you  wouldn't 
be  without  one  for 
a  single  clay. 

There  is  a  Victor  dealer 
right  in  your  neighbor- 
hood who  will  gladly  play 
your  favorite  music. 

Write  us  today  for  cata- 
logsof  the  Victor-Victrola 
($15  to  $200)  and  the 
Victor  ($10  to $100).  Easy 
terms  can  be  arranged 
wilh  the  dealer  if  desired. 

Victor  TalVing  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
CanaU.un  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Machines 
with  Victor  Records  LnJ  Vic- 
tor  Need!es 
— the  com- 
b  lvat  ion  . 
There  is  no 
other  way 
to  get  the 
unequalea 
Victor  tone. 


Costs  little  with  a 
Fairbanks  -  Morse  outfit. 
Gives  you  the  brightest, 
healthiest,  most  convenient 
light  known.  Our  low-volt- 
age outfit  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to 
install  and  care  for.  Engine  can 
be  used  for  other  farm  machinery 
or  water  supply.  Battery  supplies  cur- 
rent when  engine  is  not  running. 


50  -  Light, 
30  -  Volt 

Outfit 
Complete 
including 

Mazda 
Lamps  and 
Fixtu  res 


 y— 

Write  Todaj 
>br  Ca-faloiJ 
No.  C  N  sots 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  City 


WASH  WITH  EASE 


Here  is  the  finest  and  most 

efficient  power  washer  on  the 
market.  It  does  everything  except 
hang  up  the  clothes.  Every  user 
praises  it.  The 

A. B.C.  POWER  WASHER 

is  the  Original  All   Steel  Frame 
Power  Washer  with  Sliding 
Power  Wringer.     Many  copy 
it— none  equal  it.    Insist  on  the 
A.  B.C.  Guaranteed.  Write  to- 
day for  14  Days'  FREE  Trial 
and  full  description 

ALTORFER  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  185 
Roanoke,  III. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLFR  pUced  »*- 

^  1  1  ^  1   rULLClV   tracts  and  kills  all 


flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  al' 
sea  s  on.  Made  o ." 
metal,  can'tspillortip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
inj  ure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre." 
paid  for  51. 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  T 


iddress  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Neb. 

Grow  Flowers 

It  makes  no  difference  what  the 
circumstances  or  the  lack  of  means, 
there  is  one  thing  that  every  farmer's 
wife  can  have  in  abundance.  That  is 
flowers,  the  single  provision  being 
the  strength  to  plant  and  care  for 
them.  Most  men  can  be  induced  to 
give  a  little  of  their  time  and  strength 
to  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  or 
if  they  cannot  and  there  are  children 
the  small  amount  of  ground  needed 
for  a  wealth  of  flowers  can  be  pre- 
pared by  them. 

Seeds  of  common  varieties  are 
cheap,  and  time  has  not  produced 
anything  more  beautiful  and  satisfy- 
ing than  some  of  the  easily  raised, 
old-time  favorites.  Petunias,  phlox, 
verbenas,  pansies,  pinks,  nasturtiums, 
sweet  peas,  morning  glories,  and  on 
through  a  long  list,  are  flowers  that 
ask  nothing  except  a  chance  to  grow 
for  the  wealth  of  color  and  fragrance 
they  give  you,  while  vines  and  leaves 
cover  and  beautify  bare  places  and 
unsightly  fences. 

Even  on  the  rented  place,  which 
the  tenant  feels  there  is  no  use  in 
spending  his  time  in  "fixing  up  for 
some  one  else,"  these  lovely  annuals 
make  the  landscape  and  the  life  of 
the  housewife  brighter,  and  foster  in 
the  children  that  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful that  is  an  essential  part  and 
principle  of  happiness.  Grow  flowers, 
and  let  the  children  pick  them  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Fill  the  house  with 
them  and  give  them  away,  for  the 
more  you  give  the  more  you  have. 


The  Meaning  of  Motherhood 

Very  beautiful  are  the  tributes  paid 
to  motherhood  on  the  day  set  apart 
as  mother's  day,  but  as  we  listen  to 
them  we  must  admit  that  they  are 
mainly  to  motherhood  as  it  ought  to 
be  rather  than  to  motherhood  as  it  is. 
Not  all  mothers  deserve  tribute  for 
the  way  they  have  discharged  the 
duties  and  met  the  problems  inci- 
dental to  motherhood — many  not  even 
having  tried  to  the  best  of  their 
opportunities. 

The  mere  fact — often  accident — of 
motherhood  doesn't  confer  all  the 
virtues  or  change  one's  nature,  but  it 
ought  to  bring  a  sense  of  the  great 
responsibility  that  comes  with  it, 
and  the  desire  at  least  to  be  worthy 
of  the  charge. 

The  mother's  influence,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad,  is  far-reaching  and 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  forma- 
tion of  early  habits  and  early  ideals 
which  are  the  most  lasting  of  all. 
For  this  reason  all  thoughtful  mothers 
must  tread  their  path  of  responsibility 
carefully  and  prayerfully  in  the  hope 
that  those  first  impressions,  if  not  for 
lasting  good,  may  at  least  not  be 
for  lasting  ill. 

The  impatient  word,  the  hasty,  ill- 
advised  punishment,  the  thoughtless 
act — what  will  the  influence  be  on 
the  child  mind  that  receives  the  im- 
pression? What  sort  of  memories 
are  we  implanting  by  our  daily  con- 
duct and  converse,  to  come  up  later 
in  the  young  minds  as  they  weigh  us 
and  our  life  principles  in  their  mental 
balance  and  decide  their  own  rules 
of  conduct  thereby? 

Truly,  as  we  listen  to  tributes  to 
what  motherhood  ought  to  mean,  it 
sets  us  thinking  at  least. 


Vegetable  Flower  Pots 

When  my  house-sown  pansies  began 
to  look  spindling  and  I  knew  by  ex- 
perience that  the  next  thing  would 
be  an  untimely  end,  I  took  large 
potatoes  and  cut  them  into  about 
three-inch  lengths  and  hollowed  them 
out,  leaving  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thickness  all  around  and  slash- 
ing the  bottom  across  several  times 
for  drainage  purposes.  These  I  filled 
to  the  top  with  rich  soil  and  then 
transplanted  the  tiny  plants  into 
them,  being  careful  that  they  were 
over  half  an  inch  apart,  but  putting 
as  many  plants  into  each  little  vege- 
table pot  as  could  be  accommodated 
in  that  way. 

Several  thicknesses  of  newspaper 
were  then  folded  to  the  width  of  the 
window  ledge  and  these  little  pots 
were  arrayed  in  rows  in  the  window, 
shielded  at  times  if  the  sun  seemed 
too  hot  for  them.  They  grew  rapidly 
but  sturdily,  and  I  have  just  set  them 
out  in  the  pansy  bed  to  finish  their 


growth,  hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
change  without  harm.  By  cutting  the 
potato  shell  away  they  could  be  sepa- 
rated without  disturbing  the  roots 
to  any  extent,  each  with  a  piece  of 
unbroken  soil  around  it. 

Whenever  they  needed  water  the 
pots  were  set  in  a  large  pan  in  which 
water  had  been  poured  to  the  depth 
of  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  soil 
was  soon  saturated  through  the 
slashed  bottom. 

Incidentally  I  learned  what  I  did 
not  know  for  a  certainty  before — 
that  a  very  thin  piece  of  potato  will 
grow.  Those  shells  have  put  forth 
strong,  green  sprouts  at  every  eye,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  very  little  of 
the  potato  substance  was  left.  "Hav 
ing  made  potato  soup  of  the  portion 
gouged  and  scraped  out,  I  can  now 
plant  the  sprouted  shells  and  raise 
a  small  crop  of  potatoes.  Great 
economy,  that! 


Renovating  Pillows 

"How  do  you  wash  your  pillows?' 
asked  a  young  housekeeper  when  the 
subject  of  washing  pillow-ticks  came 
up.    "Do  you  empty  them?" 

"Why  yes,  and  wash  and  boil  the 
ticks.  Have  you  a  better  way?"  I 
asked. 

"The  last  time  I  washed  mine  I 
tried  the  method  that  a  friend  of 
mine  had  recommended,"  she  replied, 
"and  it  saves  time  and  work.  Wash 
the  pillow  just  as  it  is  in  hot  suds, 
using  a  brush  or  rubbing  between 
the  hands  any  spots  that  may  need 
rubbing.  Boil  it  for  a  very  few  min- 
utes, then  squeez-e  out  as  much  water 
as  possible  and  hang  it  on  the  line 
in  the  sun.  Do  this  on  a  hot  day  so 
that  they  will  dry  quickly  and  keep 
squeezing  and  patting  them  until  all 
the  water  is  out,  and  they  will  be 
quite  dry  and  fluffy.  My  pillows  were 
softer  and  fluffier  after  I  had  washed 
them  in  this  way  than  they  were 
before." 

And  so  when  I  am  ready  to  wash 
my  pillows  this  spring  I  shall  try 
this  method  on  at  least  one  pair,  and 
if  it  proves  as  satisfactory  to  me  as 
it  did  to  my  friend  I  shall  be  thank- 
ful for  the  hint.  For  who  does  not 
dislike  the  task  of  transferring 
feathers  twice  when  washing  ticks, 
and  who  wants  to  send  feathers  away 
to  be  "renovated"  (by  what  means 
you  know  not,  nor  whether  you  get 
back  your  own  feathers),  if  feathers 
and  ticks  can  be  satisfactorily 
cleansed  at  one  operation?  My 
friend  tells  me  that  this  should 
always  be  done  on  a  hot,  sunshiny 
day,  and  that  the  success  of  the  work 
depends  somewhat  on  the  patting  and 
fluffing  as  the  drying  progresses. 


Doughnuts  and  Cake 

To  Home  Circle:  Here  is  a  dough- 
nut recipe  which  I  think  Mrs.  J.  M. 
H.  will  like.  A  lady  in  Minnesota 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  state 
fair  with  it. 

Raised  Doughnuts — Take  as  much 
raised  bread  dough  as  is  wanted  and 
add  one  cupful  of  sugar,  two  eggs, 
one  cupful  of  sweet  cream,  and 
enough  flour  to  stiffen  the  mixture 
— although  it  should  be  a  little  sticky, 
as  the  cakes  will  not  rise  properly 
if  too  stiff.  Let  the  dough  rise,  then 
shape  into  doughnuts  and  fry  to  a 
golden  brown  in  boiling  fat.  When 
done  toss  them  in  a  paper  sack  con- 
taining a  little  powdered  sugar. 
Cream  is  used  instead  of  lard  to 
keep  them  from  being  greasy. 

And  I  hope  some  one  will  try  this 
recipe  for  cake,  which  we  think  very 
good: 

Burnt  Sugar  Cake  —  Mix  together 
one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one 
cupful  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Break  one  egg  into  a  cup,  add  butter 
to  half  fill  it,  then  completely  fill 
with  milk.  Pour  this  into  the  dry 
ingredients,  together  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  burnt  sugar  syrup  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  or 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  mapleine. 
Now  beat  all  together  for  five  min- 
utes, but  do  not  stir  before  or  the 
cake  will  be  spoiled.  Double  the 
recipe  if  needed. 

Seward  Co.       A  FARMER  GIRL. 


Spring  Greens 

I  know  of  no  greens  of  finer  flavor 
than  a  combination  of  young  lamb's 
quarter  and  tender  young  horseradish 
leaves,  but  before  the  lamb's  quarter 
is  large  enough  (or  up  for  that  mat- 
ter) dandelion  and  narrow-leaved 
dock  are  the  first  available.  The 
bitter  of  the  dandelion  can  be  largely 


disposed  of  by  parboiling  and  pour- 
ing off  the  first  water,  and  the  dock 
may  be  put  in  when  the  dandelions 
are  half  done  and  then  cook  as 
quickly. 

Nothing  is  better  than  spinach,  but 
unless  that  has  been  fall-sown  it  does 
not  come  until  later  than  these  wild 
greens.  Turnips  that  have  been  set 
In  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  make  excellent  spring  greens, 
especially  in  combination  with  other 
things.  Frequent  eating  of  greens, 
especially  dandelion  greens,  is  a 
good  spring  tonic. 


Upside-Down  Pie 

Peel  and  quarter,  tart  apples,  pack 
them  in  a  baking  dish,  and  stew 
until  nearly  done.  To  each  q-uart  of 
fruit  add  a  teacupful  of  sugar  into 
which  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  has 
been  thoroughly  stirred;  also,  a  little 
butter  and  nutmeg.  Then  pour  over 
the  fruit  a  batter  made  as  follows: 
Beat  one  egg  until  light  and  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  one-half  cupful  of  milk, 
and  a  scant  cupful  of  flour  with  which 
a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  has 
been  mixed.  Bake  until  the  crust  is 
well  browned,  then  turn  the  pie  out 
onto  a  large  platter  and  serve  with 
cream  or  milk  dip — the  latter  being 
made  by  adding  sugar  and  nutmeg  to 
cold,  sweet  milk. 


When  you  go  to  work  in  the  garden, 
rub  a  mild  toilet  soap  all  over  the 
fingers,  especially  around  the  finger 
nails,  scraping  the  soap  with  them 
to  get  it  thickly  under  the  nails.  Then 
you  can  dig  in  the  soil  with  the 
fingers  all  you  like  and  when  they 
are  washed  the  soap  underneath  will 
bring  away  all  the  dirt  quickly  with- 
out leaving  the  creases  dirt-lined  and 
the  skin  rough.  After  washing,  rub 
the  hands  with  a  little  vinegar  and  oil 
and  they  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
their  contact  with  the  soil. 


Turning  milk  vessels,  fruit,  jars, 
etc.,  upside  down  on  tables  may  be 
neat  from  the  standpoint  of  looks,  but 
it  isn't  strictly  sanitary  if  such  a' 
position  excludes  air.  Take  a  sniff  of 
tne  inside  air  when  they  are  first 
turned  right  side  up  and  note  the 
odor  that  has  developed  in  a  few 
hours.  The  cream-carrying  can  that 
has  a  tight  cover  should  be  left  un- 
covered after  washing  and  drying  in- 
stead of  being  closed,  as  the  odor  from 
the  closed  can  will  indicate. 


^hritars^ 

'a 


*i  More  than  a  year's  experi- 
menting, figuring  and  plan- 
ning of  how  to  build  the  most 
comfortable,  the  best  looking 
and  greatest  wearing  comfort 
shoe,  developed  the  Puritan 
Lady  and  today,  after  thou- 
sands of  pairs  have  been  sold 
and  tested  it  is  proving  that 
our  efforts  were  successful. 

For  Comfort 

For  Wear 

For  Appearance 

Try  the  Puritan  Lady  com- 
fort shoe. 

Your  dealer  has  them  or  will  gel  them. 

MADE  BV 

FOOT.  SCHULZE  &.  COMPANY 

SAINT  PAUL.  U.S.A. 


FEATHER  BED  BARGAINS 

Send  us  this  ad  with  $10.00  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship 
you  one  first- class,  New  40-pound  Feather  Bed;  one  pair 
6-pound  New  Feather  Pillows,  worth  »2.50;  one  6  pound 
New  Feather  Bolster,  worth  $2.50;  and  one  pair  Full  Site 
Blankets,  worth  $3.50,  all  for  410.00.  All  new  goods  and  no 
trash.  Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. This  offer  is  good  for  a  short  time  only.  Mail  money 
order  now  or  write  for  circular  and  order  blanks.  Refer- 
ence.    American   Exchange     National   Bank.  Address 

SOUTHERN    FEATHER   AND  PILLOW  CO. 

Dept.  57.  GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in   them.— S.   R.   McKelvie.  Publisher. 


Wednesday,  May  14,  1913. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 


A  Rougrh  Ride 

We  have  two  mean  little  mules  that 
are  always  running  away  to  one  of 
our  neighbor's.  We  had  just  started 
to  break  them  to  work.  One  night 
my  brother  on  one  horse  and  I  on  an- 
other went  out  to  get  them.  When 
we  reached  the  pasture  we  found 
that  one  of  the  mules  was  over  at  the 
neighbor's  place.  We  started  after  it 
and  had  to  run  it  on  our  wheat.  At 
last  it  crawled  under  the  fence  and 
we  had  to  let  the  horses  jump  the 
fence.  Just  then  the  other  mule 
came  running  up,  and  we  had  a  harder 
time  than  before.  We  could  not 
catch  them,  so  we  had  to  take  the 
other  horses  up  to  the  barn. 

My  brother's  horse  had  run  so 
much  harder  than  mine  that  when  we 
had  driven  as  far  as  the  lane  he  told 
me  to  take  his  horse  and  he  would 
take  mine.  I  hastily  jumped  off  my 
horse,  thinking  that  he  was  holding 
him,  but  he  was  not  and  so  the  horse 
got  away.  That  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  ride  his  own  horse,  so  it 
did  not  get  any  rest.  He  wanted  me 
to  ride  with  him,  but  he  rode  so  fast 
that  I  said  I  would  rather  walk.  We 
got  them  home  at  last  and  gave  them 
both  due  punishment,  but  I  suppose 
they  will  do  the  same  thing  the  next 
time  they  are  turned  out.  —  Laura 
Vickers,  age  11,  Eagle,  Neb. 


A  Small  Housekeeper 

Last  winter  mamma  and  my  three 
brothers  went  to  grandma's  on  a 
visit.  Papa  and  I  stayed  at  home 
because  we  had  been  back  before 
They  spent  six  weeks  at  grandma's. 
I  helped  papa  with  the  housework 
and  went  to  school.  I  read  three 
books  while  they  were  gone.  They 
were  "Carrots,"  "Little  Prudy'fl 
Cousin  Grace,"  and  "Daddy's  Girl." 
They  were  all  nice  stories,  I  thought. 
Mamma  and  my  brothers  had  a  good 
time  while  they  were  gone. — Lulu  M 
Child,  age  7,  Durham,  Wyo. 


Unwilling  Steed  Not  Safe 

Once  last  summer  when  my  brothers 
and  I  were  visiting  our  cousins  we 
girls  wanted  to  ride  on  a  pony  they 
had,  but  the  pony  didn't  want  us  to. 
He  went  into  the  barn,  but  my  cousin 
got  him  by  the  halter  and  led  him 
out  into  the  yard  with  us  on  his 
back.  As  soon  as  my  cousin  let  go 
of  the  halter  the  pony  bucked  us  off 
and  then  stepped  on  my  ankle.  My 
cousin  carried  me  into  the  house  and 
called  the  doctor,  who  came  in  his 
car  and  took  mother  and  me  home 
in  it.  He  dressed  my  ankle  every  day 
for  a  week,  and  I  could  "not  walk  for 
a  good  while. — Harriet  Peters,  age 
10,  Yutan,  Neb. 


In  Great  Danger 

One  day,  as  the  train  was  late,  the 
fireman  said  to  his  mate,  "We  will 
have  to  run  faster  to  make  up  our 
time."  So  they  had  just  fired  up  and 
were  running  pretty  fast  when  they 
saw  something  white  on  the  track 
ahead  of  them.  At  first  they  thought 
it  was  a  bundle  of  clothes,  and  then 
it  moved  and  they  knew  it  must  be  a 
child.  They  were  running  so  fast 
by  that  time  that  it  was  impossible 
to  stop  the  train  in  time,  so  they 
blew  the  whistle  and  shouted,  but 
the  child  was(  too  small  to  know 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  way.  But 
just  then  a  man  who  was  working  a 
little  way  from  there  saw  the  child 
j  and  ran  and  grabbed  it.  That  surely 
was  luck! — LeRoy  Mays,  age  7,  Mem- 
phis, Neb. 


A  Rare  Pet 
When  papa  was  working  in  the 
field  one  day  he  saw  a  white  rabbit. 
After  dinner  my  two  brothers  and  I 
went  out  with  papa  to  look  for  him, 
and  papa  caught  him.  He  thinks  he 
is  pretty  nice,  because  white  jack- 
rabbits  are  as  rare  as  can  be.  He 
said  we  might  catch  a  gray  rabbit 
for  company  for  the  white  one.  We 
put  him  in  a  cage  with  woven  fencing 
sides  and  top  so  the  cats  can't  reach 
him,  and  are  feeding  him  on  milk. 
Once  he  ran  away,  but  I  caught  him 
again;  and  once  our  dog  ran  after 
him,  but  I  told  him  not  to.  Oh,  I  do 
hope  the  rabbit  won't  die!  Besides, 


I  have  a  horse  whose  name  is  Trusty, 
a  calf,  a  pig,  a  dog,  and  pretty  soon 
I  shall  have  some  chickens;  then  I 
will  have  lots  of  pets. — Olivia  Bengt- 
son,  age  9,  Marquette,  Neb. 


Attacking  the  Bees 

My  brother  and  I  went  to  herd  our 
cows  in  a  clover  field  one  day  in 
August.  We  did  not  have  to  watch 
the  cows  very  closely,  for  they  knew 
they  should  not  go  into  the  cornfield. 
After  a  while  we  walked  to  the  far 
end  of  the  other  field,  and  T  saw 
some  bumble  bees.  I  told  my  brother 
and  we  watched  them.  They  flew  to 
every  flower  they  could  find  and  then 
flew  back  to  a  certain  place  every 
time.  By  then  the  cows  had  started 
home  and  I  had  to  stop  them,  but 
my  brother  stayed  near  the  bees. 
After  all  of  them  had  gone  to  look 
for  flowers  he  went  to  the  place 
where  they  lit  and  saw  a  bee  watch- 
ing a  little  hole  while  the  others 
gathered  honey.  He  took  a  stick  and 
struck  it,  and  it  flew  away. 

When  I  came  back  he  told  me  about 
it,  and  then  we  got  a  dry  weed  and 
punched  it  into  the  hole,  and  all  at 
once  a  bee  came  out.  We  both  ran 
away,  but  my  brother  got  stung  on 
the  arm.  He  said  it  didn't  hurt, 
though.  Then  we  each  got  a  stick 
and  captured  all  of  the  bees  that  we 
could  see  but  two,  for  we  were  not 
afraid  of  them,  and  then  we  dug  and 
dug  Sit  the  hole  until  we  were  quite 
tired.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  bee 
would  come  out,  but  we  captured  all 
of  them. 

We  saw  a  cow  in  the  corn,  and  my 
brother  ran  to  drive  her  out.  I  kept 
on  digging,  and  all  at  once  there  was 
a  big  round  hole  with  some  bees  in 
it.  I  quickly  filled  it  up  with  dirt 
so  that  no  bees  could  get  away.  When 
my  brother  came  back  he  got  a  big 
stick  and  told  me  to  dig  away  the 
dirt  while  he  caught  the  bees.  I  did, 
and  we  captured  them  all  at'  last. 
The  very  last  one  we  found  was  the 
queen  of  the  bees.  Then  we  found 
some  little  round  balls  and  tore  one 
of  them  open.  It  contained  some- 
thing that  looked  like  water.  We 
tasted  it  and  it  was  honey,  so  then 
we  tore  the  others  open.  The  bees 
had  lots  of  honey,  and  it  was  very 
good.  —  Anna  Ninnemann,  age  11, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


SOY  BEANS  AS  FARM  CROP 

The  soy  bean  is  an  annual,  some- 
what resembling  the  common  navy 
bean  in  habit  of  growth,  except  that 
the  plant  is  very  much  larger.  Like 
all  of  the  members  of  the  bean  and 
pea  family,  it  is  able,  when  inoculated 
with  the  right  kind  of  nodule-forming 
bacteria,  to  use  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  thus  enrich  the  soil  on  which  it 
grows.  It  may  be  grown  either  for 
forage  or  seed. 

The  success  of  soy  beans  at  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  Lin- 
coln, in  recent  years,  suggests  that 
this  crop  may  have  considerable  value 
to  Nebraska  farmers.  The  average 
yield  of  seed  from  the  best  varieties 
averaged  fourteen  bushels  per  acre  in 
1909,  twenty-one  bushels  in  1910, 
thirty  bushels  in  1911  and  fourteen 
bushels  in  1912.  Soy  beans  contain 
about  the  same  percentage  of  protein 
as  oil  meal,  and  feeding  tests  show 
that  soy-bean  meal  equals  oil  meal 
and  cottonseed  meal  in  feeding  value. 
A  twenty-bushel  crop  of  soy  beans 
would,  therefore,  be  equal  to  growing 
1,200  pounds  of  oil  meal  per  acre, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  crop  is 
valuable  in  rotation. 

Soy  beans  cannot  compete  with 
alfalfa  in  the  production  of  forage 
per  acre,  nor  in  the  production  of 
total  protein  per  acre,  but  they  may 
fill  a  place  as  an  annual  crop  or  to 
supply  protein  in  concentrated  form. 
Farmers  having  need  of  this  kind  of 
a  crop  should  experiment  with  a  small 
patch  of  soy  beans.  Seed  of  the  vari- 
eties being  tested  at  the  experiment 
station  is  not  available  commercially, 
but  a  good  commercial  sort  is  the 
Medium  Yellow.  The  seed  should  be 
planted  about  the  first  of  June  on  a 
well  prepared  seedbed. 

The  young  plants  grow  slowly,  so 
especial  care  is  needed  to  have  the 
ground  free  from  weeds  when  the  soy 
beans  are  planted.  For  seed  produc- 
tion they  are  planted  in  rows  about 
thirty-five  inches  apart,  the  seeds 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  A  grain  drill  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose  by  stopping  | 
up  part  of  the  holes.  The  drill,  j 
however,  must  have  a  type  of  feed 
that  will  not  break  the  bean.  i 


CYCLONE. 
LAWN  FENCE 

is  the  highest  grade 

fence  on  the  market,  heavier, 
stronger  and  closer  spaced 
than  any  other — rust-proof, 
durable,  and  made  by  the 
exclusive  Cyclone  method 
of  weaving  which  makes  it 
sag-proof.  0 

Cyclone  Fence 
COSTS  LESS  than  inferior 
makes  because  it  is  made 
enormous  quantities  in 
one  of  the  bigE«st  fence 
factories  on  earth. 

CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM  GATES 

are  heavily  galvanized , 

built  for  strength,  reliability 
and    convenience.      Heavy  ^ 
tubular  steel  frames  and  rust-IC 
proof  fabric.  Double  raising  device;  automatic  stock 
proof  lock;  adjustable  stretcher  bar  holds  fabric  tight 
and  leaves  frame  free  from  holes  that  weaken  it.» 
Big  Catalog  and  information  Free.   Write  today. 
"*    CYCLONE  FENCE  CO., 
Dept.  79  •         •        WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 


Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


Made  of  1 5-8  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
-"1  wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
es  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
and  wear  proof.   Strongest,  best 
look  ng  and  longest  wearing 
In  the  world. 


on  30 

s  Trial 
inteedby 
OO.Bond 


You  take  no  chances. 
""5  ship  the  gates.  We  let 
try  them,  test  them, 
compare  them  with  any 
other  at  any  price.  If  they  are 
t  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

I  Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middleman's  profit.    That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Fall  Particulars  ol 

Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  Offer. 
Our  pronosition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  introduce. 
1  Standard  Mfg. Co., 304  Main  St., Cedar  Falls.la. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOU  f 


SPECIAL,  OFFER 

to  all  Students  who  Enroll  at 
The     Lincoln     Auto     School  f, 
during   the   summer  months. 
Write    for    particulars  and 
free  catalog  at  once. 

LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
2342  O  Street      Lincoln,  Neb. 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
1  equipment  and  many  advanced  features 
possessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 
for  5  years. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reli- 
able models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good 
second-hand  machines  $3  to  S8. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  1"."? 

protal,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  In  U.  S. 
without  a  cent  in  advance.  1>0  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
y oa  get  oar  bl  g  new  catalog  and  special  prices  and  a  mar* 
velousnew  offtr.  A  postal  brings  everything.  IFWfe  it  now, 
TIDCC  Coaster-Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, parts 
llllbv  end  sundries /icti/usuai prices.  Rider  Agents 
everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bicycles,  tires 
and  sundries.   Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.    DEPT.  M  316  CHICAGO 


PATEITS 


That   Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BOOKS,  AOVICE  AND  SEARCHES  FREE 
Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington,  D  C 


From  Hundreds 
To  Thousands 

SOME  six  years  ago  we  built  our  first 
hundred  automobiles,  but  they  were 
built  with  something  more  than  brains 
and  steel.  We  were  determined  to  build 
into  Regal  cars  a  value  that  should  be 
recognized  in  any  and  all  competition — 
a  value  that  would  assure  every  Regal 
owner  a  good  car,  a  dependable  and 
long-lived  car. 

Now  our  yearly  output  totals  thousands 
of  Regal  automobiles  and  our  production 
is  always  oversold. 

Just  examine  this  REGAL — Ride  in  it 
—  Test  it. 

REGAL  MOTOR  GAR  CO. 

2D 3  PIQUETTE  AVENUE 

DETROIT 


$950 

The  Famous  Regal  Model  "T"  Underslung  Touring  Car 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  in  this  department  costs  S  ee»ts 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  raid  in 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding:  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAL  ESTATE 

NEBRASKA      FARM      LOANS.  WRITE 

John  L.  Maurer.  Omaha.  Neb.  (26 

QUICK  SALES.  EXCHANGES,  LARGE 
property     list.       Write     John     L.  Maurer, 

Omaha,   Neb.  (26 

FOR  SALE— A  FINE,  WELL  IMPROVED 
80-acre  farm,  3%  miles  from  Daykin. 
Price   $9,000.     Mrs.   M.   A.    Forney,  Daykin. 

Neb.  (23 

SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.    Write  Asher  Murray.  Wadena, 

Minn.    (39 

BEFORE  BUYING,  SEND  FOR  MT  LIST 
of  Minnesota  farm  bargains.  It  will  pay 
you.      James    Nelson,    907    New    York  Life 

Building,   Minneapolis,   Minn.  (21 

FARMS  WANTED  — WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyer.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property.  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.       American     Investment  Association, 

\  8   Palace   Bldg..   Minneapolis.  Minn.  

ANOTHER  BANNER  MINNESOTA  YEAR 
is  ahead  of  us.  with  ideal  conditions,  and 
great  crop  prospects.  May  I  send  ynu  de- 
scriptions of  these  low  priced  lands  along 
our  Line?  Land  Agent,  C.  R.  I.  &  P. 
Ry  Co.,  349  Wolvin  Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
A  BARGAIN  IN  LAND— I  HAVE  A  $1,500 
equity  in  a.  half  section  of  land  near 
Ogallala.  It  Is  a  good  farm  and  dairy 
proposition,  good  dark  soil  and  very  pro- 
ductive. This  land  is  easily  worth  $25  per 
acTe.  As  I  need  money  will  sell  my  equity 
in  it  for  $1,200.  It  is  a  ten-year  railroad 
contract,  four  annual  payments  amounting 
to  $441.60  with  interest  against  the  land. 
This  is  a  good  proposition  for  someone. 
Address  Dept.  M.  care  Nebraska  Farmer. (21 
FOR  SALE— FIRST  CLASS  FARM  OF  320 
acres  in  Polk  county,  Nebraska;  100  acres 
in  pasture,  balance  splendid  farm  land: 
about  90  acres  in  alfalfa;  frame  house, 
large  barn,  granary,  cow  stable,  doubU  corn 
crib,  cattle  shed,  hog  houses,  four  wells, 
cement  tank;  farm  all  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced;  several  miles  hog-tight  fence;  first 
class  neighborhood.  This  farm  has  been 
fitted  for  a  hog  and  cattle  farm.  For  price 
and  terms  address  A.  H.  Kidd,  Beatrice, 
Neb. 

POULTRY  

BLACK    LANGSHAN    EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

Jacob  Hetrick,  Wahoo.  Neb.  (28 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  —  GOOD  LAY- 
ing  strain.     W.   A.   Treadway,   Rising  City, 

Neb.  W 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— $1  per  15;  $4  per  100.    Mrs.  L.  Schellhorn, 

Chester,  Neb.   (21 

COCKERELS — R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
— $1.26    and    $2    eaeh.      Geo.    A.  Richards, 

Route    No.    2,    Kearney,  Neb.  

POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 

for    highest    prices    and    prompt  pay.  

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  IB  for  $1;  30  for  $1.75;  100 
for  $4.  F.  A.  Ham,  Saronvllle,  Neb. 
ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  PURE, 
strong,  good  layers.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1; 
100,  $4.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (21 
SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
75c  per  16;  $3.50  per  100;  from  heavy  lay- 
ing strain.  C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb. 
BARRED  ROCKS.  EGGS  FROM  PRE- 
mlum.  farm  raised  stock.  30,  $1.50;  100, 
$4.00.  Elsie  Stammard,  Gordon,  Neb.  (20 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  LARGE 
fine  barred  B.  P.  Rocks,  16  for  $1;  100  for 
$3.60.     Mrs.    Herman   Brlggs,   Clay  Center, 

Neb.  

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  60;  $4.60  per  100.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.    F.  M.  Shaver,  Bruning. 

Neb.  (21 

R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS;  LAYING 
strain;  farm  range.  Eggs,  $4  per  100.  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Titman,  Route  No.  1,  Phone  0-613, 
Aurora,  Neb.  (20 


EGGS  DELIVERED  BY  PARCEL  POST. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  18  varieties. 
Write   for  prices.     Address   Walter  Hogue, 

Fairfield,  Neb.  

HOUDANS  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  EGGS. 
$1  per  setting;  $5  per  hundred.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.     Geo.  J.  Wolcott,  Box  773, 

Central  City,   Neb.   (23 

EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  $1  per  setting;  $4  per  100. 
Breeding  stock,  $10  per  dozen.  Mrs.  A. 
rook.  Eddyville.  Neb.  (22 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS— GET  OT'R  SPECIAL 
prices  for  May.  Send  your  address  on  a 
postal  today.  G.  C.  Pennington.  Arlington 
Height-".  Lincoln.   Neb.  (20 


EGGS  -  BI'FF  ORPINGTONS —  $4.50  PER 
100;  $2.50  per  50.  Prize  winners  for  years. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  Wm.  Stro- 
hecker.  Bruning.  Neb.  (21 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm.    Harvard.    Neb.  tf 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting  from  big,  prize  winning  strains. 
$1.50  per  setting.  $3  for  60  or  $5  per  100 
Mary    L.    McKelvle,    Fairfield,  Neb.  

SNOW  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EX- 
cluslvely;  Fishel's  blue  ribbon  winners; 
bred  to  lay.  Farm  range  eggs,  $1  for  15; 
$4   for  100.     Mrs.   J.   M.    Lampert.  Wahoo, 

Neb.  (20 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMBED  RHODE 
Island  Reds.  Eggs.  75c  a  setting;  Single 
Combed.  $4.  100.  Also  S.  C.  pullets.  Ham- 
tonetta    Burgess,    R.    7.    Box    331.  Lincoln. 

Neb.  (20 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm,  Fairfield.  Neb.  E.  H.  Kissinger, 
proprietor. 


POILTUV 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
tOO  for  $3.  Frank  Langhammcr,  Shelby, 
Neb.  (22 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS.  16  FOR  $1,  DE- 
livered  at  your  postoffice.  Mrs.  M.  Wall, 
Eddyville.  Neb.  (21 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100;  $1.75  for  50.  Ufe  Edzards, 
Route   2,    Bruning.  Neb. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 
{1.50  per  16;  $6  per  100.  Farm  range.  Mr. 
Eli   Mock.    Lindsay,   Neb.  (25 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.  Inquire  of  F.  M. 
Larkln,  Clay  Center.  Neb.  tf 
BARRED  P.  ROCK  EGGS.  IF  YOU  WANT 
good  stock,  write  us  for  folder.  Orvllle  O. 
Jones,   Rt.    i,   York,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs.  15  for  $1:  50  for  $2.50;  100  for  $4. 
Frank   Kaiser.   Daykin,   Neb.  (20 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY, 
$1  per  15;  $3  per  60;  $5  per  100.  Mrs. 
Jennie   Philson.   Lushton,   Neb.  (20 


EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  LARGE  FARM 
raised  Barred  Rocks — $1  for  15  or  $5  per 
100.    F.  G.  Selden,  Rising  City,  Neb.  (21 


THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs  that  hatch,  5c  each.  Carefully 
packed.    Miss  Vorhees,  sweetwater,  Neb.  (22 


PURE  BRED  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— 
heavy  laying  strain — 75c  a  setting;  $4  per 
100.     George  Hellbusch,   Belgrade,  Neb.  (20 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Fine  color.  Selected  eggs,  $2.60  for  60, 
$4  for  100.  Anton  Edzards,  Bruning. 
Neb.  (20 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  hens  that  lay — 15  for  $1.50;  100  for 
$5.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Foster,  Route  1,  Orleans, 
Neb  (20 


AFTER  10  YEARS  OF  CAREFUL  BREED- 
ing,  I  offer  White  Wyandotte  eggs  for  $1 
per  15;  $4  per  100.  C.  W.  Humes,  Water- 
loo. Neb.  (21 


HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS,  BRADLEY 
strain.  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $4  per  100.  Indian 
Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white,  $1.26  for  13. 
D.   F.   Gantt,   Crete,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  prize  winning  birds — 75c,  $1  and  $3 
per  15;  $4  and  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Jaeke.    Pawnee   City,    Neb.  (23 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS. — 
Choice  birds,  which  we  have  been  using.  At 
special  prices,  being  late  in  season.  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Cooper.   R.   4,   Box  10,  Lincoln. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — $1.50  per 
15.     Mrs.  Edw.  M.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb.  (21 


FOR  SALE— PURE  BRED  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  from  high  scor- 
ing pen,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Farm  range, 
$3.50  per  100.     Sam  McNish,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs  from  prize  winning  pen.  $1.25  per  15. 
$3  per  50.  Heavy  laying  range  flock.  $3.50 
per    100.      Mis.    Sam    Scheidegger,  Pawnee 

City,  Neb.  (21 

PURE  Si  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100  or  60  cents  per  15  from  farm 
flock.  Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.  C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  3, 
Tecumseh,   Neb.  tf 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  EGGS  —  $5  PER  100. 
Large  size  and  excellent  layers.  Good 
hatches  of  large,  healthy  chicks  reported 
so  far.  Mrs.  Jennie  McKelvle,  R.  R.  No.  1, 
Box  11,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  Barred  Rocks  and  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  $1  for  15  or  $5  per  100.  Toulouse 
geese  eggs,  25c  each  or  five  for  $1.  Mrs. 
A.   L.   Mieth.   Cairo.  Neb. 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY  EGGS.  $2.50 
per  9.  Are  larger  than  most  Bronze.  In- 
dian Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white,  layers 
of  pure  white  eggs.  $1  per  13.  Barred 
Rocks.  $1  per  15;  $3  per  100.  Henry  Kor- 
gan.  Hastings,  Neb.  (20 


EGGS — BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK — PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3,  4,  6,  cockerel;  1-5, 
$5  per  15;  2,  3,  4,  $2.60  for  15;  $4.60  for  30. 
Farm  range,  $1  for  15;  $6  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W. 
Feuersteln,   Fremont,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (EXCLUS- 
ively).  Winners  of  12  ribbons  out  of  15  in 
class.  Grand  sweepstakes  cockerel  and 
breeding  pen.  Silver  cup  for  10  highest 
scoring  birds  In  show  at  Blair  poultry 
show,  December  26-30.  Utility  eggs,  $4 
per  100.  C.  E.  McComb,  R.  F.  D.,  Kennard. 
Neb.  (23 


HOME  GROWN  ALFALFA  SEED  FOR 
sale.     Chas.  S.  Potts,  Elm  Creek,  Neb.  (20 


RECLEANED  CANE  SEED,  90c  PER 
bushel.     Robert  Graham,  Greenwood,  Neb.  (20 


ALFALFA— I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.  S.  Humlker,  Sutton, 
Neb.  (23 


STRICTLY  CHOICE  ALFALFA  SEED; 
dry  grown;  $9  per  bushpl.  Rosenberg  Hard- 
ware Co..    Lexington,  Neb. 


CHOICE  EARLY  AMBER  CANE  SEED 
for  sale  at  75c  per  bushel.  Write  for 
sample.     C.  J.   Miller.   Stratton.   Neb.  (23 


SEED  CORN,  MILLET,  CANE,  SPELTZ, 
sweet  clover,  timothy.  Everything  in  the 
seed  line  at  Campbell's  Seed  House,  Seward, 
Neb. 


YELLOW  DENT  SEED  CORN,  $1.75  PER 
bushel,  at  Home  Farm.  5  miles  northeast 
of  Columbus,  Nebraska,  Route  No.  2.  J.  H. 
Drimmer.  (20 


WANTED— FAMILY  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF 
poultry  and  bee  plant.  Must  know  the 
business.     Box  715.  McCook,  Neb.  (20 


^AUTOMOBILES. 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECOND- 
hand  and  slightly  used  automobiles  for 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2-cylinder  runabout;  one 
1912  Great  Western  Forty  Demonstrator; 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Bulck.  For 
prices  Inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershberger,  Dis- 
tributor Marathon  Automobiles,  Seward, 
Neb. 


Southeast  Nebraska 

Central  Gage  Co.  (May  81—  Our  crops 
look  fine  and  there  has  been  plenty  of  rain. 
Alfalfa  will  make  a  big  yield.  Corn  plant- 
ing is  in  full  blast  and  wheat  is  in  splendid 
condition.  Two  inches  of  water  fell  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  According  to  the 
assessor's  report  this  township  (Midland) 
lost  sixty  horses  and  675  hogs  during  the 
last  year.  Wheat  is  worth  7Sc;  corn,  47c; 
oats.  32c. — W.  S.  Waxham. 

Southwest  Nuckolls  Co.  (May  5)— Plenty 
of  wind  for  April,  with  two  and  one-fourth 
inches  of  rainfall  for  the  month  and  one- 
half  inch  during  the  first  few  days  of  May. 
is  our  record.  Wheat  and  oats  show  about 
93  per  cent.  Farmers  are  doing  more  disk- 
ing than  usual.  Some  corn  has  been 
planted,  and  a  wonderful  amount  of  enter- 
price  in  that  direction  was  exhibited  this 
morning.  Pastures  are  a  little  late,  but 
stock  is  going  onto  grass  in  good  shape. 
A  large  acreage  of  potatoes  has  been  planted 
in  this  part  of  the  vineyard.  Farmers  are 
losing  a  good  many  mares  in  foaling,  also 
lots  of  young  colts. — J.  W.  Webber. 

Southeast  Pawnee  Co.  (May  9) — We  have 
been  having  splendid  rains;  last  Saturday 
over  four  inches  fell.  These  were  preceded 
by  strong  south  winds  for  several  days  and 
consequently  were  very  much  appreciated. 
Another  good  rain  is  falling  today.  Oats 
and  wheat  are  looking  fine,  but  not  much 
corn  planting  has  been  done.  We'll  begin 
next  week  if  the  weather  permits.  The 
fruit  prospect  is  good,  and  we  have  had 
no  frost.  Stock  is  doing  extra  well  on 
grass.  Prices:  Eggs,  15c;  butter,  27c; 
butterfat.   28c. — H.  Ware. 

Polk  Co.  (May  10) — We  have  had  two 
rainy  days  this  week,  making  the  third 
week  in  succession  that  it  has  rained  here. 
Conseouently  the  soil  is  in  fine  condition 
and  the  wheat  is  the  best  we  have  had  foi 
years.  No  corn  has  yet  been  planted,  but 
some  farmers  will  begin  this  week. — E.  A. 
Olson. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Burt  Co.  (May  11) — The  season  is  some- 
what late,  but  everything  is  looking  fine 
and  corn  planting  will  begin  in  earnest 
this-  week.  Pastures  and  fall  wheat  have 
never  looked  better,  and  orchards  are  still 
in  blossom.  Hogs  have  been,  scarce  since 
the  epidemic  last  fall,  but  the  new  crop  is 
healthy  and  promising. — Theodore  Sohiberg. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (May  10) — May  came 
in  with  fine  showers;  about  three  and  one- 
half  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  first 
week.  Small  grain  is  up  and  looking  fine 
while  winter  wheat  has  come  out  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Hog  cholera  has  been 
wiped  out  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The 
losses  were  not  heavy.  Farmers  are  prepar- 
ing their  ground  for  corn,  and  there  seems 
to  be  plenty  of  good  seed. — S.  B.  Whitmore. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (May  10)— We  have 
had  another  two  weeks  of  cold  wet  weather, 
and  farmers  are  becoming  discouraged.  On 
some  creek  bottoms  it  has  been  impossible 
to  do  anything  on  account  of  the  wet 
ground.  Some  planting  is  being  done,  but 
it  is  so  cold  that  one  is  chilled  through  even 
with  an  overcoat  on.  Small  grain  looks 
fairly  well,  but  pastures  and  meadows  seem 
to  be  at  a  standstill  on  account  of  cold 
weather.  The  prospect  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
seems  to  be  very  favorable,  though  some 
believe  that  the  cold  rains  will  blight  it. 
Every  wild  plum  tree  along  the  creeks  i< 
white  with  bloom.  Cholera  has  played 
havoc  with  some  herds  of  hogs,  and  the 
spring  pig  crop  is  correspondingly  small. 
The  weather  is  very  chilly  today. — U.  S. 
Corn  well. 

Washington  Co.  (May  8) — The  weather  is 
somewhat  unsettled,  with  good  prospects 
for  rain  soon.  Spring  plowing  is  a  little 
late,  but  is  being  pushed  rapidly.  A  few 
farmers  have  commenced  planting  corn. 
Winter  wheat  looks  fine,  and  oats  is  in 
good  condition.  Alfalfa  is  about  eight 
inches  high.  The  dandelion  crop  has  on  its 
annual  coat  of  yellow.  The  air  is  scented 
with  apple  blossoms  everywhere,  and  pres- 
ent prospects  are  that  we  shall  hare  a 
good  crop. — Glen  Wilson. 

Wayne  Co.  (May  5) — After  being  delayed 
considerably  by  the  weather  we  had  an- 
other soaking  rain  on  the  2d.  We  have 
ideal  growing  weather  at  present,  however. 
Wheat  is  making  great  growth,  and  pros- 
pects have  never  been  better.  Oats  is  all 
sown,  and  some  fields  are  green.  Plowing 
for  corn  is  in  full  blast.  Alfalfa  is  in 
splendid  condition  and  everybody  seems  to 
have  a  good  stand.  Garden  truck  is  cons- 
ing  on  nicely  and  there  are  splendid  pros- 
pects for  a  good  fruit  crop.  A  number  of 
people  report  trouble  from  having  their 
horses  catch  cold.  Trees  are  quite  fully 
leaved  out. — S.   E.  Samuelson, 

South   Central  Nebraska 

Northwest  Adams  Co.  (May  ini — We  have 
had  plenty  of  rain  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  with  quite  a  heavy  shower  this 
morning.     Farmers   are   behind    with  their 


LIVE  STOCK 


FOR  SALE  —  SPAN  FINE  DRIVING 
horses.     A.   E.  Charlton.   Arcadia,   Neb.  (23 


350  MULEFOOTED  HOGS,  ALL  AGES. 
Catalog  free.     Dunlap.  Williamsport,  Ohio  (25 


ONE  SHORTHORN  AND  ONE  POLLED 
Durham  bull  12  months  old.  J.  W.  Reece, 
Trenton,  Neb.  (21 


YOUNG  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
for  sale.  Price  $65.  O.  H.  Sollenberger, 
Fairbury,  Neb.  (20 


FOR  SALE  —  POLLED  DURHAMS;  BOTH 
sexes.  Buff  Rock  eggs,  100  for  $4.  A.  A. 
Myers.  Albion.  Neb.  (22 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLION 
for  sale.  Seven  years  old;  black,  and  a 
good  one.     R.  D.  Quail,  Miller,  Neb.  (20 


DOGS 

CHOICE  SCOTCH  COLLIES, 
E    C.  Jewell,  DeWitt,  Neb. 


$5 


EACH. 
(22 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

FOR  SALE — A  LIVE  GENERAL  MERCH- 
andise  business.  Did  over  $50,000  last  year. 
It  will  take  about  $6,000  to  handle.  An 
opportunity  to  be  acted  upon  at  once. 
Address  Box  F,  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Lincoln.  Neb. 


work,  although  a  very  little  corn  has  been 
listed.  Wheat  looks  well  and  alfalfa  is 
growing  rapidly,  but  pastures  are  not  very 
good  for  this  time  of  year. — Orville  Caldwell. 

Adams  Co.  (May  5) — Spring  has  come 
with  more  moisture  in  the  ground  than  we 
have  had  for  several  years,  owing  to  the 
very  heavy  rains  that  have  fallen  in  the 
last  four  weeks.  Wheat  is  looking  excel- 
lent and  has  stooled  very  heavily,  especially 
that  sown  on  alfalfa  ground.  Oats  is  look- 
ing fairly  well,  although  generally  sown 
somewhat  late.  Corn  will  be  a  little  late 
also,  as  the  spring  rains  have  held  back 
plowing,  and  the  acreage  will  be  slightly 
less  than  usual.  Corn  for  feed  Is  very 
scarce  and  is  climbing  in  price;  all  that  is 
sold  is-  shipped  in.  A  larger  acreage  of 
potatoes  than  usual  is  being  planted  in  this 
section,  although  there  is  no  local  market 
for  them  at  this  time.  There  is  little  stock 
in  the  country,  either  cattle  or  hogs,  and 
the  pig  crop  in  sight  is  not  larie. — Ray 
Parmenter. 

Central  Buffalo  Co.  (May  3) — During  the 

past  month  we  have  had  about  eight  inches, 
of  rain,  which  has  put  the  ground  in  splen- 
did condition.  Both  wheat  and  oats  are 
looking  fine,  while  alfalfa  is  simply  mam- 
moth; in  about  three  weeks  the  first  crop 
will  be  in  the  stack.  Farmers  will  com- 
mence planting  corn  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  dry  enough,  and  quite  a  large  acreage 
will  be  put  in.  The  pig  crop  will  be  light. 
— James  E.  Hendrickson. 

Custer  Co.  (May  10)— We  have  had  an 
unusually  wet  spring;  in  fact,  the  ground 
is  so  wet  at  present  that  we  cannot  get 
into  the  fields  to  work.  Corn  planting  is 
scarcely  begun,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit  the  usTial  acreage  will  be  put 
in.  Winter  wheat  is  in  extra  fine  condition, 
and  spring  grain,  alfalfa  and  pastures  are 
good.  Fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and 
promise  an  abundant  crop  unless  damaged 
by  frost.  We  have  had  no  frost  so  far  this 
month,  and  do  not  look  for  any.  Early 
gardens  are  in  fine  shape. — George  Gross. 

Southeast  Dawson  Co.  (May  9) — We  have 
had  an  abundance  of  moisture  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  the  ground  is  more 
thoroughly  soaked  than  it  has  been  for 
seve»  years.  Wheat,  oats  and  grass  have 
a  fine  start,  and  most  of  the  alfalfa  that  has 
been  sown  Is  coming  on  well.  ,  Not  much 
corn  has  been  planted,  but  most  folks  will 
begin  as  soon  as  they  can  get  Into  the 
fields.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  will  be 
ready  for  cutting  early.  Potatoes  and  gar- 
den tiuck  are  rather  backward. — John  N. 
Caress. 

Greeley  Co.  (May  8)  — This  weather  is 
ideal  and  everything  is  growing  splendidly. 
There  Is  plenty  of  moisture  and  the  soil  is 
in  fine  condition,  though  plowing  goes  rather 
hard — the  soil  seems  more  heavy  and  com- 
pact than  usual.  The  season  is  rather  late 
and  a  good  deal  of  plowing  for  corn  is  yet 
to  be  done.  Fall  and  spring  wheat,  rye  and 
oats  are  in  very  good  shape.  Grass  is  com- 
ing on.  but  is  as  late  as  ever;  cattle  are 
hunting  for  it,  and  the  search  affords  plenty 
of  pastime.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  doing 
well,  but  the  pig  crop  Is  smaller  than  usual. 
It  looks  now  as  though  we  shall  have  more 
rain  soon.  ^  Markets :  Hogs,  $7.75;,  corn, 
42c;  oats,  30c;  potatoes,  75c;  butter,  20c; 
butterfat,  30c;  cackleberrles.  14c. — Joseph 
Ballweg. 

East  Gosper  Co.  (May  2) — It  is  five  years 
since  we  have  had  as  much  moisture  at  this 
time  of  year  as  now.  about  six  inches  of 
rain  having  fallen  during  the  past  month. 
Crop  prospects  are  fine  so  far  as  moisture 
goes;  all  we  need  now  is  warm  growing 
weather.  Some  cattle  are  still  on  feed. 
Everyone  is  ready  to  plant  corn  as  soon  as 
the  ground  Is  dry  enough,  and  it  will  grow 
as  soon  as  it  touches  earth.  Wheat  pros- 
pects are  fine.  All  who  live  in  the  semi- 
arid  belt  appreciate  the  start  we  have  this 
spring. — Lance  Brown. 

Harlan  Co.  (May  10.  Special) — Corn  plant- 
ing began  in  full  sway  this  week,  but  was 
retarded  on  account  of  precipitation  with 
continued  cloudiness  and  misty  weather 
during  the  last  three  days,  which  is  some- 
thing unusual.  Small  grain  is  doing  well; 
it  is  a  foot  high  in  some  fields,  while  quite 
short  in  others'.  There  has  been  no  frost 
so  far  and  the  outlook  for  a  fruit  crop  is 
very  promising.  Spring  sown  alfalfa  is 
coming  on  well.: — A.   O.  Bloom. 

Kearney  Co.  (May  10) — This  is  my  first 
report  for  the  year.  We  had  a  mild  winter 
with  little  snow  until  the  14th  of  March, 
when  one  of  the  worst  blizzards  of  years 
came  upon  us.  It  gave  us  little  beneficial 
moisture,  because  it  drifted  so  badly,  but 
since  then  we  have  had  some  good  rains 
and  everything  looks  lovely.  The  prospect 
for  a  good  crop  of  fruit  was  never  better, 
and  the  wheat  is  in  fine  condition.  Corn 
planting  has  just  been  begun  and  the 
ground  is  in  good  shape  for  it.  Oats  and 
potatoes  are  coming  on  nicely  and  every- 
body is  anticipating  bumper  crops  on  the 
farm   this  year. — Carl  Jensen. 

Southwest  Sherman  Co.  (May  10) — Wheat 
looks  fine,  oats  is  coming  up  well,  and  the 
pas-lures  are  starting  nicely.  Some  have 
stopped  feeding  and  turned  their  stock  onto 
grass  altogether.  Potatoes  are  about  all  in 
and  we  have  commenced  planting  corn,  but 
it  has  been  raining  for  two  days  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  This  is  the  third  good 
rain  we  have  had  in  thirty  days.  Feed 
is  scarce  and  corn  sells  for  61  cents. — 
M.  F.  Swigart. 

Northwest  Valley  Co.  (May  6) — It  rained 
all  night  May  1  and  most  of  the  next  day. 
All  small  grain,  alfalfa  and  pastures  are 
doing  fine.  The  fruit  trees  are  in  full 
bloom  and  lovely  to  behold.  Plowing  is  now 
finished  and  everybody  is  ready  to  plant 
corn;  a  few  have  already  begun.  The  soil 
is  in  splendid  condition  and  the  acreage 
will  be  large.  The  bulk  of  corn  will  be 
listed.  Cattle  are  now  in  the  pastures  and 
find  good  picking.  Farmers  are  looking  for 
brood  sows,  which  are  hard  to  find,  and  the 
pig  crop  is  rather  short.  A  few  are  buying 
corn  at  60  cents. — Joseph  J.  Waldmann. 

South  Webster  Co.  (May  11,  Special) — 
We  had  a  severe  electrical  storm  on  the 
9th.  Several  houses  were  struck,  but  no 
lives  lost.  This  was  followed  by  a  heavy 
rainfall  of  1.29  inches.  Another  rain  came 
with  an  east  wind  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th.  the  fall  amounting  to  .99  of  an  inch. 
These  rains  have  washed  the  ground  badly 
and  the  listed  corn  is  somewhat  damaged. 
The  sky  has  been  cloudy  for  four  days, 
with  a  mist  falling  between  the  rains. — 
Charles  S.  Ludlow. 

North  Central  Nebraska 

South  Brown  Co.  (May  8)  —  The  month 
came  is  damp  and  rather  cold,  with  a  light 
frost  on  the  3d  and  some  very  high  winds. 
Corn   planting  is  in  full   swing  at  present, 
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with  the  ground  in  the  hest  possible  con- 
dition for  the  work.  Good  seed  is  very 
scarce,  yet  a  large  acreage  will  be  planted. 
Rye  promises  a  fair  crop,  although  it  is 
quite  small  and  will  be  late  in  ripening 
Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  are  about  six 
inches  high,  and  a  beautiful  dark  green, 
hut  the  pastures  are  very  late  and  the  stock 
still  eat  hay  when  they  come  in  after  rang- 
ing all  day  on  the  pastures.  We  had  a 
good  rain  this  morning,  making  the  total 
rainfall  to  date  this  month  .32  of  an  inch. 
April's  precipitation  was  2.46  inches.  Mar- 
kets: Hogs,  $8.25:  wheat,  69c;  rye,  48c: 
corn,  50c:  butter,  18c;  butterfat,  28c;  eggs. 
10c— G.   C.  Stufft. 

Holt  Co.  (May  91  — There  is  plenty  of 
moisture  In  the  ground  and  small  grain  i-i 
coming  up  nicely.  Some  farmers  have  just 
finished  rowing;  others  are  plowing  and 
disking  for  corn.  So  far  very  little  corn 
has  been  planted.  Fall  grain  Is  doing  well 
and  alfalfa  and  tame  grasses  look  fine. 
About  95  per  cent  of  the  red  clover  winter- 
killed and  the  ground  is  being  plowed  for 
corn.  Nearly  everybody  seems  to  have 
bad  luck  with  pigs;  so  far  the  pig  crop  is 
about  50  per  cent  below  normal.  Cattle 
are  now  in  the  pastures  and  doing  well- 
Prices:  Hogs.  $7.60;  hay  on  track,  $7.50; 
corn,  52c;  oats.  40c;  wheat,  74c;  potatoes, 
25c;  eggs,  15c;  butterfat.  25c. — Joseph 
Kaplan. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Southeast  Frontier  Co.  (May  7.  Special) 
— Another  big  rain  fell  In  this  locality  on 
the  night  of  the  1st.  This,  coming  as  it 
did  so  soon  after  the  rain  of  April  23, 
causes  the,  ground  to  be  completely  soaked 
with   water. — C.   S.  Frazier. 

Central  Hitchcock  Co.  (May  10)  — Rain 
has  been  falling  gently  for  two  days.  Wheat 
and  all  small  grain  look  well,  and  quite  an 
acreage  of  corn  is  being  planted;  the  farm- 
ers are  figuring  on  a  big  crop.  Markets: 
Hogs,  $8.10;  cattle,  $9;  fries,  25c:  eggs, 
15c;  butter,  25c;  wheat,  70c;  barley,  30c; 
rye,  56c;  corn,   52c. — D.   B.  Guthrie. 

West  Hitchcock  Co.  (May  6) — Everybody 
is  busy  and  there  is  no  time  to  lie  around. 
Corn  planting  Is  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
Some  of  the  fall  wheat  begins  to  look  a 
little  yellow  where  it  is  too  thick.  Today 
the  indications  are  a  little  rainy.  The 
ground  is  not  dry;  however,  a  good  rain 
would  be  a  benefit.  Pastures  are  in  fine 
shape. — C.  J.  Miller. 

Western  Nebraska 

South  Garden  Co.  (May  10.  Special) — This 
week  has  been  a  little  rainy,  and  though 
not  much  moisture  has  fallen  yet  the  pros- 
pects are  favorable  for  more.  Last  week 
was  rather  dry.  Small  grain  is  in  need 
of  rain;  still  most  of  it  looks  fine.  Corn 
planting  is  in  full  blast  now  and  much 
will  be  put  in.  People  started  a  little 
rarly  for  the  reason  that  cutworms  took  con- 
siderable  of   it   last   year. — R.    E.  Swanson. 

East  Morrill  Co.  (May  9) — The  past 
twenty-four  hours  have  been  damp  and 
misty,  and  quite  a  little  moisture  is  still 
falling.  A  number  have  finished  listing 
corn.  Small  grain  is  looking  fine,  and  I 
have  never  seen  alfalfa  look  better.  A  large 
acreage  of  small  grain  has  been  put  out 
this  year,  and  also  lots  of  corn.  A  number 
of  new  separators  have  been  placed  this 
spring.  The  cream  and  egg  checks  help 
greatly  on  the  store  bills. — E.  F.  Cheney. 
Wyoming; 

I.aramie  Co.,  Wyo.  (May  10) — We  are  hav- 
ing ideal  spring  weather  with  a  little  rain 
or  snow  occasionally,  but  the  farm  work  is 
progressing  nicely.  Quite  an  acreage  of 
.'pring  wheat  will  be  sown,  also  oats  and 
flax.  Some  are  seeding  oats  now,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  wheat  is  in.  The  lamb 
crop  is  not  as  large  as  was  first  reported, 
on  account  of  cold  and  stormy  weather'in 
April,  but  about  65  per  cent  was  saved. 
Other  stock  is  doing  well  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  work  horses  that  are  reported 
in  weak  condition,  but  there  have  been 
no  losses.  Markets:  Wheat,  66c;  oats,  $1 
per  hundredweight;  flax.  $1.15;  potatoes,  $1; 
hay.  $10;  butter,  25c;  eggs,  15c. — J.  O.  Lobb. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  week  end- 
ing Monday  morning.  May  11,  rainfall  was 
recorded  at  all  of  the  Nebraska  weather 
stations.  The  precipitation,  while  general 
throughout  the  state,  seems  to  have  been 
heaviest  in  the  southeast  section.  The 
temperature  for  the  week  was  from  4  to  8 
degrees  below  normal.  Following  is  the 
detailed  telegraphic  report  from  the  several 
stations : 

— Temperature — 
Average    Dep.  from 
Rainfall      for  week  Normal 

Lincoln    1.41  54  — 7 

Ashland     ....  1.28 

Omaha  45  56  — 6 

Auburn    1.45 

Fairbury  ....  2.78 
Fairmont  .  .  .  1.08 
Columbus  .  .  .  .33 
Tekamah  56 

Sioux    City.  .  .     .39  52  — 8 

Hartington  .  .  .60 
Oakdale   34 

Valentine    .  .  .  1.10  52  — 5 

Broken  Bow.  .53 
Grand   Island.  1.01 

Hastings  62 

Holdrege  27 

Culhertson     .  .  .40 

North    Platte.     .65  54  —4 

MAY   CROP  REPORT 

The  department  of  agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington reports  that  the  average  condition 
of  winter  wheat  on  May  1,  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  was  91.9  per  cent  of  a 
normal,  compared  with  91.6  per  cent  on 
April  1  this  year.  97.7  per  cent  on  May  1. 
1912,  and  a  ten-year  average  of  85.6  per 
cent  on  May  1.  The  area  of  winter  wheat 
remaining  on  May  1  to  be  harvested  was 
about  30,938.000  acres,  or  1.449.000  acres  less 
than  the  area  planted  last  fall,  but  4,367.000 
acres  more  than  the  area  harvested  in  1912. 

The  prospective  production  of  winter 
wheat  In  Nebraska  on  May  1  was  estimated 
to  be  97,  compared  with  92  on  April  1  this 
year,  85  on  May  1,  1912,  and  the  ten-year 
average  of  87. 

The  report  shows  a  large  stock  of  hay  on 
farms,  the  amount  being,  in  round  numbers, 
11.000,000  tons  on  May  1.  compared  with 
about  5,000,000  tons  on  the  same  date  last 
year  and  9,000.000  tons  in  1911.  The  aver- 
age condition  of  pastures  on  May  1  was 
about  5  per  cent  above  last  year  and  1  per 
cent  above  the  ten-year  average. 

ITp  to  May  1.  67.2  per  cent  of  the  spring 
plowing  had  been  finished,  against  52.8  per 
cent  on  May  1,  1912.  and  65.7  per  cent  as 
an  average  for  ten  years.    Of  spring  plant- 


ing, 57  per  cent  had  been  completed  on 
May  1.  compared  with  48.9  per  cent  on  the 
same  date  last  year,  and  a  six-year  average 
of  54.3  per  cent.  These  estimates  show  that 
farm  work  is  being  done  on  schedule  time. 

THE   SEASON'S  RAINFALL 

For  the  week  ending  May  5  the  only 
considerable  area  in  the  United  States  where 
the  precipitation  exceeded  one-half  an  inch 
was  a  strip  of  country  about  300  miles  wide 
extending  from  Texas  to  Lake  Michigan, 
and  covering  the  eastern  half  of  Nebraska. 
The  following  table  giving  the  precipitation 
in  inches  from  March  1  to  May  5  at  the 
principal  stations  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  valleys  shows  that  Nebraska  is 
well  ahead  of  normal  for  the  season: 
Upper  Seasonal  (Mar.  1  to  date) 

Mississippi  Valley       Normal    Dep'ture  Pet. 

St.    Paul,   Minn   4.4  — 0.5  89 

Madison.   Wis.    5.2  — 0.1  98 

La  Cross,  Wis   4.4  +1.8  145 

Charles  City,  Iowa..     5.4  +1.6  131 

Dubuque.   Iowa    ....     5.8  +0.2  105 

Davenport.    Iowa  5.7  — 0.6  91 

Des  Moines.    Iowa..     5.3  +3.1  158 

Keokuk.   Iowa    6.5  —0.1  99 

Peoria.   Ill   6.9  +0.1  104 

Hannibal.    Mo   6.S  +2.1  132 

Springfield,    111   7.1  +2.1  130 

St     Louis,    Mo   7.7  +4.2  155 

Cairo,    111   8.3  +1.4  118 

Missouri  Valley 

Springfield,  Mo   8.8  —1.3  86 

Columbia.    Mo.     ....     7.5  +1.2  117 

Kansas    City,    Mo...     6.S  +0.1  102 

Topeka,    Kans   5.6  — 0.1  98 

Wichita.   Kans   5.5  — 2.6  64 

Concordia,    Kans.     ..     4.4  +1.0  124 

Lincoln,    Neb   4.7  +0.9  121 

Omaha.   Neb   5.0  +2.5  150 

Sioux    City.    Iowa...     4.7  +3.8  184 

Yankton.    S.    D   4.6  +2.8  159 

Valentine,    Neb.    ....     4.0  +0.5  114 

Huron,     S.     D   4.2  —0.7  82 

Pierre,    S.    D   3.7  — 1.7  58 

Moorhead,    Minn.     .  .     3.9  — 1.4  66 

Devils  Lake.  N.   D..     3.4  —2.0  43 

Bismarck,    N.   D.  .  .  .     3.2  —2.2  32 

Williston,    N.    D....     2.2  — 0.9  60 

OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For   the   week   ending   May   10,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    19.544     52.676  27.320 

Last    week    14.594     50,033  38,069 

Same  week  last  year.  15.355    62,474  16,527 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This    week   123.000  332,100  209.700 

Last   week    107.866  342,458  196.275 

Same  week  last  year.  121,053  317,464  148.994 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  week  closed  with  the 
fat  cattle  trade  in  pretty  badly  demoralized 
condition.  Receipts  were  heavier  than  for 
nearly  ten  weeks  and  the  proportion  of  beef 
steers  was  the  largest  of  the  saason,  while 
all  other  points  were  in  about  the  same  fix. 
Eastern  markets  had  been  sending  out  ex- 
tremely bearish  reports  and  dressed  beef 
men  forced  values  from  25  to  50  cents  lower 
than  the  best  time  Monday.  All  grades 
and  weights  shared  in  the  decline,  although 
the  lightweight  and  short-fed  steers  were 
hit  the  hardest  because  of  lack  of  compe- 
tition from  feeder  buyers.  A  very  material 
let-up  in  supplies  will  he  required  to  bring 
about  any  improvement  in  the  situation. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.25@S.50 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.00@8.20 

Fair  to  good  beeves   7.75  @  8.00 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.25<§>8.25 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.00 @7. 70 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Cows  and  heifers 
were  hit  fully  as  hard  as  fat  cattle  and 
show  an  equal  decline  for  the  week.  Sup- 
plies of  she  stock  were  not  at  all  excessive, 
but  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  excess  of 
low  priced  steers.  The  demand  was  not  at 
all  urgent  at  any  time  except,  perhaps,  for 
the  most  desirable  fat  and  heifery  stock, 
while  heavy  cows  were  badly  demoralized 
all  week.  Veal  calves  held  their  own,  but 
bulls  and  stags  moved  at  lower  figures. 
Closing  quotations: 

Good    to   choice   heifers  $7.00®  7.50 

Good  to   choice   cows   6.75®  7.25 

Fair   to    good    grades   6.00®  6.60 

Canners  and  cutters   3.75®  5.50 

Veal  calves    7.00@10.00 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.75®  7.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  slump  in  the 
fat  cattle  market  was  largely  responsible 
for  a  very  dull  trade  in  stock  cattle  and 
feeding  steers,  and  though  prices  were  from 
25  to  50  cents  lower  than  the  previous  week 
yard  traders  were  unable  to  effect  a  clear- 
ance and  carried  over  about  1,000  cattle. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.75®8.oo 

Good    to    choice    feeders   7.40@7.70 

Fair  to  good   feeders   7.00@7.35 

Common  to  fair  feeders   6.25@6.75 

Stock   cows   and    heifers   6.00® 7.00 

Hogs 

The  week's  market,  on  the  whole,  was 
rather  uncertain,  but  at  the  close  of  trade 
the  average  was  about  5  cents  lower  than 
the  week  before.  There  was  practically  no 
speculative  nor  shipping  demand,  which 
left  matters  almost  entirely  with  the 
killers.  Saturday's  sales  ranged  from 
$8.07%  to  $S.30;  on  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week   the  following  prices  were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
May  5 ...  .$8.15-27  $8.20-35  $8.25-30  $8.25  % 
Mav  6....  8.10-22  8.20-35  8.15-25  8.21% 
May  7....  8.05-15  8.05-25  8.10-20  8.14% 
Mav  8....  8.00-16  8.05-20  8.05-15-  8.10 
May  9....  8.15-20  8.15-25  8.15-25  8.20% 
Sheep 

Trade  during  the  week  was  as  unsatisfac- 
tory to  sellers  as  at  any  time  this  year,  and 
prices  dropped  steadily.  Other  markets 
experienced  a  similar  break,  and  the  general 
trade  was  featured  with  considerable  dull- 
ness. The  ba.d  condition  of  dressed  mutton 
trade  in  the  east  and  the  appearance  of 
southern  lambs  at  other  points  are  held 
responsible  for  the  condition.  Closing 
quotations: 

LAMBS 

Good   to    choice   Mexicans  $8.25@8.35 

Fair  to  good  Mexicans   8.15@8.25 

Good    to    choice    westerns   8.00® 8.15 

Fair  to  good  westerns   7.85@8.00 

Shorn    lambs    7.35@7.50 

SHEEP 

Yearlings,    light   $7.25@7.50 

Yearlings,    heavy    7.00@7.25 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   6.75 @7. 00 

Wethers,   fair   to   good   6.50@6.75 

Ewes,  good  to  choice   6.25® 6.50 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   6.00@6.25 

Culls    and    bucks   6.00  @6. 25 
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Today.  Gives  You  Full  Details. 


Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor* 

furnish  handy,  economical  power  for 
plowing,  discing,  seeding,  harrowing,  har- 
vesting, threshing;  intact,  are  well  adapted 
for  haulage  work  and  all  kinds  of  traction 
and  belt  work.  We  build  a  size  for  every 
farm,  large  or  small.  Write  today  for 
big,  new  catalog  and  literature  on  power 
farming  costs. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

20S  LawWr  St.    Charles  City,  Iowa 


CORRUGATED 
METAL 

SAVE  ALL  ALFALFA  PAY  BIG  PROFITS 

More  economical  than  barns  or  sheds  Corrugated  sheets  are  29  limes  as  strong 
as  plain,  Being  made  in  sections,  occupies  but  little  space  when  not  in  use. 
Shipped  in  bundles  and  takes  lowest  freight  rale.  Saves  Alfalfa  in  better  shape 
than  if  stored  in  a  barn.    Made  in  all  sizes    Easy  to  put  on.  Will  last  a  life  time. 

FARMER  AGENTS  WANTED 

=   Write  today  for  literature  and  special  agents  prices  to  one  nran  in  each  locality 

THE  MARTIN  METAL  MFG.  C0.,DePi  e   Wichita,  Kan. 


For 

Automobiles, 
Motorcycles, 

Buggies 


It  Costs  You  No  More 

To  Have  Safe,  Dependable, 

Brilliant   and  Convenient  Lighting 

Facts  show  that  Prest-O-Lite  is  the  safest,  most 
dependable  road  light  for  any  vehicle.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  a  "push-the-button"  lighter,  it  offers  every 
point  of  convenience  of  any  other  system.  You  can 
light  and  extinguish  gas  lamps  from  the  driver's  seat, 
if  you  wish,  with  the  utmost  ease  and  convenience. 
If  any  one  claims  that  any  other  lighting  system 
"costs  less  to  use  than  Prest-O-Lite,"  ask  him  if  he 
can  get  a  written  guarantee  to  that  effect. 


Ask  These  Questions 
Before  Buying 

Will  you  guarantee  to  substitute 
Prest-O-Lite  if  your  lighting  system 
proves  troublesome,  unreliable  and  ex- 
pensive ? 

Will  you  guarantee  that  this  car 
is  as  speedy,  as  good  a  hill  climber, 
as  easy  on  tires,  as  inexpensive  to 
run.  as  it  would  be  if  equipped  with 
Prest-O-Lite? 

Will  you  guarantee  this  lighting 
system  to  be  as  reliable,  as  free  from 
repairs,  as  efficient  and  as  economical 
as  Prest-O-Lite? 

If  you  cannot  get  these  guarantees, 
in  writing,  you  had  better  get  Prest- 
O-Lite  on  your  car. 


Prest-O-Lite  Saves 
More  Than  Its  Cost 

Size  "E"  Prest-O-Lite  costs  only  $15. 
This  is  an  investment,  as  it  can  always' 
be  sold  for  about  this  price  and  never 
becomes  second-hand.  The  exchange  fee 
is  no  greater  than  carbide  to  give  you  an 
equal  amount  of  light  from  your  lamps 
using  a  generator.  New  lamps  are  not 
needed  if  you  are  now  using  a  generator, 
and  even  the  same  tubing  can  be  used. 

In  its  safety  and  protection,  Prest- 
O-Lite  saves  you  more  than  its  cost. 
One  accident  at  night  might  cost  you 
many  times  the  price  of  Prest-O-Llte. 
One  repair  to  any  complicated  lighting 
system  might  easily  cost  you  more 
than  years  of  Prest-O-Lite  Service. 


Try  It  Thirty  Days  Free 

Any  Prest-O-Lite  dealer  will  equip  your  car  with  Prest-O-Lite  and  let  you 
use  it  30  days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  find  any  of  our  claims 
untrue,  or  are  not  satisfied  in  any  way.  he  will  take  it  off  your  car.  refund 
your   money    and    the    30    days'    use  is  yours  absolutely  free. 


Prest-O-Lite 
Exchange  Servioe 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  obtaining 
Prest-O-Lite  exchanges  quickly  or  con- 
veniently, consult  your  nearest  dealer  or 
writo  to  us.  We  will  gladly  arrange  to 
give  you  prompt  service.  Our  literature 
on  Prest-O-Lite  and  our  automatic 
lighter  with  full  particulars  and  "Light 
on  the  Lighting  Problem"  giving  the 
real  facts  on  all  lighting  systems  are 
yours  for  the  asking. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 

423  East  South  Street 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Exchange  Agencies  Everywhere 


Prest-O-Lite 
For  Emergencies 

Prest-O-Lite  is  invaluable  should 
night  catch  you  with  some  important 
bit  of  farm  work  unfinished.  It  can 
be  set  up  on  the  spot  in  a  few  min- 
utes, giving  you  light  as  bright  as 
day.  This  one  feature  should  make 
Prest-O-Lite   invaluable  to  you. 
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Paint  that  Suits 

Another  Climate 

Is  Very  Inferior  Here 


Why?    Simply  because  climatic  con-  ::\]::^ 
ditions  affect  the  lasting  qualities  of  paint,  ''$:•). 
/.£;'•'  and  paint  made  just  one  way — to  meet  all  con- 

ditions — cannot  give  satisfactory  service. 
:':V:-     The  only  paint  manufactured  on  four  different  formulas 
•9    to  meet  the  four  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  is  :.y. 

Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint 

When  you  buy  it  you  are  absolutely  certain  of  getting 
a  paint  to  suit  your  climate— so  it  will  not  check,  crack 
or  peel  off.    Write  us  today  for  the 

Lincoln  Climatic  Paint  Book — Free 

telling  how  we  discovered  the  greatest  of  all  paint  truths. 
We'll  also  send  a  free  copy  of  our  helpful  new  booklet,  '  Home 


Lehigh  Cement  Protects  You 

The  modern  farmer  knows  the  value  of  concrete  house  for 
the  care  of  hogs.  A  concrete  hog  house  means  well  kept  hogs  and  con- 
sequently increased  hog  profits.  A  concrete  hog  wallow  means  a  clean, 
healthy  hog— free  from  disease.  Both  are  a  necessity  on  a  profit- 
producing  farm. 

For  your  own  protection,  when  you  build,  demand  Lehigh— the  cement 

that  is  always  above  standad  and  generally  selected  by  contractors  because  of  its 
wonderful  strength,  remarkable  adhering  qualities,  lasting  endurance,  fineness  of  fan 
quality  and  unif.irmitj;  of  color. 

Look  for  "Lehigh  '  on  the  bag— it  is  admittedly  high  above  U.  S.  Government 
standard  in  tensile  strength. 

Two  Valuable  Concrete  Books  Sent  Free 

"The  Modern  Farmer"  and  "The  Silo  Book"  are  two  impcrtant  books  on 
concrete  construction  that  every  farmer  should  read.  They  are  full  from  cover 
to  cover  with  practical  information  and  ge  ieral  directions  for  building  with  con- 
crete.  Send  for  the  books  today.  J^ist  addrer  • 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  3835  Consumers  Bldg. ,  Chicago 

T  rut/1!!  PORTLAND 

LlijtlWijQ  CEMENT 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Mm  Wt  JU  McKenney,  Kdltor,  Palmer,  Nebrai 
Questions  Answered!  Free 

Sticky  Chicks 

A  reader  asks  what  makes  chicks 
come  from  the  shell  sticky  or  gluey 
some  not  being  able  to  free  them 
selves  from  the  shell  because  of  this 
condition. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  this  is  due  to  lack  of  mois 
ture.  Moisture  is  applied  in  various 
ways,  some  using  damp  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  the  machine,  others  a  dish 
of  water  under  the  tray,  and  others 
a  wet  sponge. 

When  chicks  begin  to  come  in  this 
condition  I  have  found  that  setting  a 
dish  of  steaming  hot  water  under  the 
tray  and  changing  it  every  time  the 
machine  is  opened  seems  to  help 
things.  Be  careful  that  no  eggs  are 
directly  over  the  steaming  dish,  or 
else  cover  the  dish  so  that  the  steam 
cannot  rise  straight  up,  as  it  might 
prove  too  hot  for  the  eggs  directly 
over  it.  This  has  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  temperature  in  the  machine,  so 
the  lamp  flame  usually  has  to  be 
turned  lower  for  a  while. 

Use  a  shallow  dish  that  will  hold 
about  a  pint  of  water,  and  see  that 
it  is  so  placed  that  chicks  that  fall 
into  the  nursery  cannot  get  into  it 
Many  people  spread  a  flannel  cloth 
wrung  out  of  moderately  hot  water 
over  the  eggs  for  an  hour  or  less  on 
the  eighteenth  day,  and  think  that  it 
insures  a  better,  stronger  hatch. 


Color  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 

A  subscriber  writes:  "I  paid  $3 
apiece  for  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
to  be  good,  standard-bred  birds.  Two 
of  them  have  black  in  the  under 
feathers  on  the  back,  although  they 
do  not  show.  I  have  always  under 
stood  that  the  undercolor  should  be 
red  or  buff  in  good  birds.  One  has 
black  tips"  on  the  neck  feathers 
Please  tell  me  whether  these  birds 
were  what  they  ought  to  be  at  the 
price.  I  bought  pure  bred  hens  to 
start  with  last  year  and  raised  a 
nice  lot  of  pullets,  but  a  good  many  of 
them  are  very  light  in  color.  Should 
these  be  used  to  breed  from?" 

A  little  black,  or  slate  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  undercolor  is  not  ob 
jectionable  in  breeding  birds  if  the 
surface  color  is  good.  Many  good 
breeders  use  such  birds  in  their  best 
pens,  if  they  have  the  other  desirable 
points,  to  get  good  strong  color  in 
the  progeny. 

Slate  in  the  undercolor  is  consid 
ered  a  defect  in  the  show  room,  but 
not  necessarily  in  breeding  birds. 
Likewise  black-tipped  neck  or  hackle 
feathers  are  not  barred  in  the  breed- 
ing pens,  although  only  females  are 
supposed  to  have  them  in  the  show 
room. 

If  the  surface  color  is  good  and 
your  birds  are  of  good  size  and  shape 
you  probably  got  excellent  value  for 
the  price  you  paid. 

Very  light-colored  birds,  either 
male  or  female,  should  not  be  used 
as  breeders  if  standard  color  is  to  be 
maintained. 


Good  Chick  Feeds 

A  reader  asks  what  is  the  best  chick 
feed  to  buy,  referring  to  commercial 
feeds.  That  I  could  not  say  definitely 
because  there  are  many  good  ones 
that  do  not  greatly  differ  in  any  essen- 
tial respect.  As  a  rule,  feed  combina- 
tions put  out  by  seed  houses  are 
especially  good  because  they  contain 
such  a  diversity  of  grains  and  seeds 
that  are  put  out  in  this  form  simply 
because  they  have  lost  something  in 
vitality  as  seeds  but  are  still  sound 
for  feed. 

A  chick  feed  that  I  got  one  year 
from  a  reliable  seed  house  suited  me 
better  than  any  other  I  have  ever 
used  because  it  had  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  grit  and  shell  and  so  many 
kinds  of  seeds.  Ground  peas,  beans 
and  Kaffir  corn,  turnip,  radish,  cab- 
bage, mustard,  millet,  sunflower,  and 
I  don't  know  how  many  other  kinds, 
besides  a  proportion  of  corn  and 
wheat,  were  included. 

You  can  make  a  very  satisfactory 
chick  feed  at  home  by  taking  a  little 
time  if  you  have  a  grinder.  Corn  and 
wheat  may  be  ground  and  screened, 
saving  the  powdered  portions  for 
johnny  cake  and  mixing  the  coarser 
meal  with  millet  seed,  broken  rice, 
steel-cut  or  rolled  oats  and  whatever 


else  may  be  obtainable.  Parched 
whole  wheat  is  excellent  to  add  to 
the  mixture.  Dry  the  shells  from  the 
incubator  in  the  oven  and  crush  them 
and  they  will  answer  for  shell.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  coarse  sand 
or  fine  gravel  for  grit. 

If  chicks  are  confined  to  a  yard  or 
house,  don't  forget  green  stuff.  Chop 
together  dandelion  leaves  and  young 
alfalfa  and  throw  into  the  scratching 
litter,  or  cut  off  the  whole  plant  and 
put  it  where  they  can  pull  it  to 
pieces.  A  little  good  meat  scrap 
should  be  given  from  time  to  time. 
If  fresh  meat  scraps  are  used,  it  is 
better  to  boil  them  to  prevent  the 
chicks  from  getting  a  taste  of  blood. 


Caring'  for  Chicks 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  For  hatch- 
ing purposes  I  prefer  the  old  hen,  for 
ours  are  always  ready  to  set  when 
we  want  them  and  I  had  such  very 
poor  luck  with  the  incubator.  I  got 
twenty-three  chicks  from  160  eggs, 
and  several  of  these  were  so  badly 
crippled  that  they  had  to  be  killed; 
if  any  of  them  lived  it  was  one  that 
developed  something  like  St.  Vitus' 
dance  when  half-grown — probably'  a 
case  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
Rut  the  incubator  was  not  at  fault, 
for  the  lady  to  whom  we  sold  it  had 
splendid  success.  We  concluded  that 
the  temperature  became  too  low  dur- 
ing the  upheaval  of  housecleaning. 

The  hens  are  set  in  an  old  shed 
near  the  house,  and  seldom  moie  than 
sixteen  or  twenty  at  one  time.  Others 
are  put  in  a  hatching  department  of 
the  hen  house.  I  use  whitewash 
liberally  as  a  disinfectant,  applied  with 
a  wide  paint  brush,  and  keep  a  box 
of  ashes  in  the  shed  for  the  hens  to 
dust  in.  On  warm  days  near  hatching 
time  the  eggs  are  sprinkled  with 
warm  water.  Until  a  day  or  so  old 
the  chicks  are  given  only  grit,  then 
oatmeal  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  Later 
on  we  feed  ground  corn,  cracked 
wheat,  a  little  millet  and  cracked 
cane  with  grit.  About  once  a  week 
a  little  Epsom  salts  is  put  into  the 
water.  Chickens  are  said  to  need 
common  salt  as  do  other  animals,  but 
it  cannot  be  given  unless  dissolved 
and  weii  mixed  with  other  feed  as  in 
a  bran  mash. 

Our  building  for  the  young  chickens 
has  a  cement  floor,  which  we  find  very 
satisfactory.  It  is  ten  by  twenty  feet. 
Several  layers  of  paper  and  a  strip 
of  old  carpet  are  put  under  the  coops, 
and  the  rest  of  the  floor  is  well 
covered  with  chaff.  The  coops  are 
large  and  high,  and  occasionally  two 
hens  arc  put  into  one  if  they  are 
congenial.  I  usually  give  one  hen 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  chickens, 
and  she  can  take  care  of  them  nicely, 
since  in  the  building  they  are  not 
exposed  to  storms.  Later,  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  dry  sand  is 
substituted  for  the  chaff. 

When  the  chickens  are  large  enough 
to  roost  I  put  old  buggy  wheels  on  a 
framework  a  couple  of  feet  high  to 
serve  as  roosts.  They  are  all  the 
same  height  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  crowding.  When  the  house  is 
cleaned  it  is  a  small  task  to  lift  them 
off  the  frames  and  out  of  the  way. 
Although  trees  are  near,  few  care  to 
rocst  in  them.  In  the  fall  the  chickens 
are  removed  to  a  house  with  a  ground 
floor,  as  it  has  a  warmer  location. 

Johnson  Co.  R.  ROGGE. 


An  annoying  odor  often  develops 
about  the  incubator  lamp  unless  the 
best  of  oil  is  used  and  the  burner  is 
carefully  looked  after.  Be  careful  to 
wipe  every  drop  of  oil  from  the  lamp 
bowl  after  filling  and  to  see  that 
the  burner  is  not  oily.  Every  few 
days  remove  the  perforated  disc  and 
wipe  off  the  oily  deposit  that  spreads 
itself  all  over  the  burner  after  a  few 
days  of  continuous  use  and  gives  off 
an  offensive  odor  or  gas  when  the 
burner  is  heated. 


Hatch  eggs  with  hens  rather  than 
machines  if  you  choose,  but  try  rais- 
ing a  brood  or  two  in  brooders,  either 
home-made  or  bought.  Not  only  is  it 
more  profitable  to  keep  the  hens  lay- 
ing, but  brooder  chicks  are  more 
satisfactory  to  take  care  of  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  provided  the  brooder 
is  made  and  handled  right. 


Don't  fail  to  plant  a  few  rows  of 
sunflowers  to  furnish  an  addition  to 
the  moulting  ration  next  fall.  Aside 
from  their  value  in  that  way,  the 
fowls  relish  them  as  a  change  at  a 
season  when  their  appetites  are 
fickle,  and  the  way  they  go  after  them 
is  evidence  of  their  food  value. 


Wednesday,  May  14,  1913. 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 


The  Rising  Tide 

Like  the  tides  the  cream  supply  in 
Nebraska  rises  and  falls  periodically. 
The  freshening  of  the  cows  in  the 
spring,  and  the  coming  of  the  pasture 
season  brings  a  rising  tide  of  cream 
that  keeps  the  railroads  and  cream- 
eries busy.  Then  as  the  summer 
advances  and  pastures  become  poorer 
the  cream  supply  falls  off  and  runs 
at  low  tide  through  the  fall  and  win- 
ter. In  the  sand  hills  country  and 
other  parts  of  western  Nebraska 
grass  is  the  cheapest  cow  feed  avail- 
able, and  it  is  good  practice  to  follow 
summer  dairying.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  however,  the  wisdom 
of  making  summer  the  time  of  great- 
est dairy  production  is  less  clear. 
Pasture  land  is  high  priced  and  it 
costs  as  much  to  feed  a  cow  on  pas- 
ture as  to  feed  her  in  the  winter — 
and  we  believe  a  good  deal  more. 
The  seasonal  nature  of  the/  cream 
supply  in  this  state  shows  that  our 
dairying  is  more  or  less  of  a  side 
issue,  a  sort  of  by-product  of  other 
farming  operations. 


The  Skimmilk  Calf 

It  is  more  difficult  to  rear  good 
calves  on  skimmed  milk  than  in  na- 
ture's way,  but  with  proper  attention 
to  details  it  can  be  done  very  success- 
fully. The  notion  that  the  cream 
separator  takes  nearly  all  of  the  feed- 
ing value  out  of  milk  is  erroneous. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  leaves  all  the 
feeding  value  in  the  milk  except  the  fat. 

The  first  requisite  in  rearing  calves 
on  skimmed  milk  is  to  replace  the  fat 
removed  by  the  separator  with  ^ome 
substitute,  with  something  that  will 
furnish  the  animal  body  with  heat  and 
energy  and  build  up  fatty  tissue.  This 
is  easy  enough  when  the  calves  are 
old  enough  to  eat  grain,  for  the  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat  in  corn  replace  very 
nicely  the  fat  removed  in  skimming 
the  milk.  But  the  very  young  calf 
cannot  eat  grain,  and  could  not  digest 
the  starch  contained  therein  if  it  did. 
Consequently  the  young  calf  should 
either  be  fed  whole  milk  until  old 
enough  to  eat  and  digest  grain,  or  be 
fed  something  very  rich  in  fat  in  the 
milk. 

Flaxseed  meal  is  very  rich  in  oil, 
or  fat,  and  makes  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute. A  tablespoonful  to  the  feed 
is  about  the  right  amount.  When 
mixed  with  a  little  warm  water  the 
meal  forms  a  jelly  that  mixes  well 
with  the  milk.  Oil  meal  doe*s  not 
answer  the  purpose  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  oil  or  fat  has 
been  removed  from  it.    Flaxseed  meal 

■  can  be  fed  in  this  way  until  the 
calves  are  old  enough  to  eat  grain, 
when  they  can  take  their  heat-  and 
energy-producing  nutrients  in  that 
way.  Four  or  five  weeks  of  flaxseed 
feeding  is  usually  enough,  or  in  other- 
words  from  the  time  the  calves  go 
onto  skimmed  milk  until  they  are 
eating  grain  freely. 

At  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station 

I  a  great  many  lots  of  calves  have 
been  fed  on  skimmed  milk,  and  records 

I  have  been  kept  of  their  feeding  and 
gains.  A  recent  bulletin  from  that 
station  contains  directions  for  feed- 
ing skimmilk  calves,  based  upon  ex- 
tensive experience.  The  author  does 
not  mention  feeding  any  fat  substi- 


No  Butter  Fat  Lost 

When  You  Use 


Automatic  Sep 


V  Cream 
arator 

It  skims  faster  than  ten  men  can  milk.  And 
the  skimming  is  absolutely  even,  because  the 
speed  is  uniform. 
It  therefore  skims 
closer  than  any 
hand  power  mach- 
ine. No  butter  fat 
is  lost. 

^^AUTOMATIC" 

Cream  Separators 

Self-powered.  Sep- 
arator and  engine  a 
compact  unit.  They 
are  so  solidly  com- 
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almost  a  neces- 
sity where  eight 
cows  or  more  are 
Write  tor  catalog  15. 

Standard  Separator  Co., 

Milwaukee,  W'l* 


tute.  like  flaxseed  meal,  until  the 
calves  are  eating  grain,  but  he  recom- 
mends a  longer  period  of  whole  milk 
feeding  than  is  commonly  practiced. 
Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
plan  recommended  in  the  Michigan 
bulletin   (No.  257): 

Let  the  calves  suckle  their  dams 
several  times  to  get  the  colostrum, 
or  first  milk,  but  separate  the  calf 
from  its  dam  the  first  or  second  day 
after  birth  if  the  calf  is  strong  and 
the  cow's  udder  is  in  good  condition. 
Weak  calves  should  be  allowed  to 
suckle  longer,  and  if  the  cow's  udder 
is  inflamed  allowing  the  calf  to  re- 
main with  her  will  aid  in  bringing  it 
back  to  normal. 

After  taking  the  calf  from  the  cow 
feed  whole  milk  at  the  rate  of  eight 
to  ten  pounds  a  day  for  an  eighty- 
pound  calf.  It  is  better  to  give  each 
calf  the  milk  from  its  own  dam,  and 
to  feed  it  warm.  The  amount  of  milk 
may  be  gradually  increased  until  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  the  calf  is  re- 
ceiving from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds 
per  day.  Over-feeding  must  be 
avoided  to  prevent  scours. 

The  time  to  begin  substituting 
skimmed  milk  varies  with  conditions 
and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
calves.  For  dairy  heifers  the  substi- 
tution may  be  made  earlier  than  for 
calves  intended  for  beef.  The  bulle- 
tin recommends  that  for  dairy  heifers 
substitution  begin  at  about  three 
weeks,  and  for  calves  to  be  grown 
out  for  beef,  at  four  or  five  weeks. 
This  comparatively  long  period  of 
whole  milk  feeding  probably  explains 
why  no  fat  substitute  in  the  milk  is 
suggested. 

The  change  from  whole  milk  to 
skimmed  milk  should  be  made  very 
gradually,  taking  a  week  or  ten  days 
to  make  the  change  complete.  As  the 
calf  grows  older  the  amount  of 
skimmed  milk  may  be  increased,  but 
it  is  seldom  profitable  to  go  above 
twenty  pounds  per  day.  Over-feeding 
is  likely  to  produce  scours,  the  bane 
of  skimmilk  calves.  Extreme  caution 
must  be  taken,  also,  to  provide  clean 
quarters  and  to  keep  the  feeding  pails 
scrupulously  clean.  Dirty  feeding 
pails  are  a  prolific  source  of  scours. 

Very  early  in  life  the  calves  should 
be  taught  to  eat  grain  by  putting  it 
before  them  and  occasionally  rubbing 
a  little  of  it  on  their  noses.  Corn 
meal  and  oats  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  The  author  of  the  Michigan 
bulletin  recommends  a  grain  mixture 
of  three  parts  corn  meal,  three  parts 
of  ground  oats,  one  part  bran  and 
one  part  oil  meal,  each  by  weight. 
At  five  or  six  weeks  of  age  the  calves 
should  be  eating  about  a  pound  a  day 
each  of  this  mixture,  and  the  amount 
should  be  gradually  increased  until 
they  are  getting  from  one-half  to  one 
pound  per  day  for  each  100  pounds 
of  liveweight. 

Calves  should  be  taught  to  eat  hay 
also,  and  when  grass  is  good  they 
should  be  placed  upon  pasture.  Not 
so  much  grain  is  needed  when  they  are 
on  good  pasture,  but  a  little  should  be 
fed  to  balance  the  skimmed  milk. 


The  Oleo  Fraud 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  had  no  in- 
tention at  first  of  replying  to  "An  Oleo 
Creed,"  but  I  cannot  let  so  many  gross 
and  false  statements  pass  by. 

Dairymen  do  not  want  protection 
from  oleo  as  oleo.  When  one  goes  to 
the  store  to  buy  butter  and  is  handed 
oleo  instead,  the  dairyman  loses  busi- 
ness and  butter  gets  a  black  eye. 
Many  people  cannot  digest  animal  fats 
of  any  kind,  but  can  digest  butter.  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  who  have 
had  acute  indigestion  with  all  its  suf- 
fering (and  in  some  cases  death  itself) 
who  have  eaten  oleo,  thinking  they 
were  eating  butter.  As  for  the  "clean" 
surroundings  where  oleo  is  made,  one 
has  only  to  read  "The  Jungle"  to  get 
an  idea  of  that. 

Butter  is  a  food  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people,  and  one  of  the  best 
energy-producing  foods  we  have; 
moreover,  it  is  easy  of  digestion.  The 
ratio  of  butter  to  oleo  as  an  energy- 
producer  is  300  to  90.  Any  laboring 
man  can  buy  suet  and  have  the  same 
thing  as  oleo  at  a  much  lower  price, 
and  no  dairyman  would  object  to  it, 
either.  What  the  dairyman  objects  to 
is  the  everlasting  imitation  and  sub- 
stitution of  oleo  for  butter. 

Why  do  the  oleo  people  imitate 
butter?  Why  do  they  pay  a  tax  that 
shall  enable  them  to  still  more  closely 
imitate  it,  and  then  in  their  selling 
talk  say  that  it  is  "as  good  as  butter?" 
Why  not  boost  it  as  oleo,  sell  it  as 
oleo,  and  price  it  as  oleo? 

With  millions  of  pounds  of  oleo  put 


The 

Simplest 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
Ever  Built  — 

DE  LAVAL 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  not  only  in  thoroughness 
of  separation,  sanitary  cleanliness,  ease  of 
running  and  durability,  but  as  well  in  its  great  simplicity, 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  OPERATION,  CLEANING, 
adjustment  or  repair  of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or  special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY  PARTS  WHICH  REQUIRE  FREQUENT 
adjustment  in  order  to  maintain  good  running  or  to  conform  to 
varying  conditions  in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream  separator. 


OZ  LAVAL 


Combination  Wrench,  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  machine, 
which  is  the  only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or 
using  the  De  Laval,  the  simplest  cream  separator  ever  built. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  MACHINE  THAT  CANNOT 
be  taken  apart,  removed  or  replaced  by  any  one  who  can  use  a 
wrench  or  screw  driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which  is  needed  in 
the  use  or  the  operation  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  the 
combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  above,  which  is 
furnished  free  with  every  machine.  Visit  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  and  see  for  yourself  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  new  72-page  Dc  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


Clear  Fir  Silo 

at  40%  to  60%  Saving 


Buy  your  silo  of  us,  and  you  buy  direct,  not  only  from 
the  maker  but  from  the  lumber  producer  as  well. 

We  own  forests,  railroads  and  six  big  mills 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  timber  in  our  tracts.  The  fir  is 
the  finest  in  the  land.  Tall,  straight  and  close  of  grain.  Only  the 
choicest  goes  into  Seattle  Silo  Staves.  They  show  no  knots,  sap  or 
other  defects.  Do  not  warp,  shrink  or  swell.  The  toughest,  best 
wearing  wood  in  existence.  All  the  cutting,  logging  and  manufac- 
turing of  this  timber  is  handled  by  us.  One  continuous  operation.  One  overhead 
expense.  Hence  the  big  saving  that  we  effect  in  .producing  cost— and  why  we 
save  you  40%  to  60%  on  a  silo  of  better  quality.     Mail  the  coupon  for  catalog. 


Seattle  Silos 

have  patented  swinging  doors 

These  are  far  the  best  silo  doors 
ever  devised. 

Quick  detachable  with  special 
iron  cross-bar  or  hoop  connection. 
The  steel  bars  on  the  door  provide 
a  solid  ladder  from  which  hoops 
can  be  tightened — the  result  of  a 
new  invention.  They  close  abso- 
lutely air-tight.  Cannot  stick  or 
bind  —  never  have  to  be  lifted. 
They  swing  in  or  out  readily  on 
their  hinges. 

When  silos  are  ordered  without 
additional  lumber  to  make  full  cars, 
we  can  usually  arrange  to  ship  with 
other  cars  to  nearby  points. 

To  one  farmer  in  every  town- 
ship we  offer  the  chance  to  get  a 
silo,  at  a  great  saving,  by  helping 
get  together  a  carload  order. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Save  40%  to  60% 

on  Lumber  and  Mill  work 

Five  middlemen  come  between  the  mill 
and  you  when  you  buy  of  your  local  lumber 
dealer.  All  get  a  fat  profit;  no  wonder  lumber 
is  high.  We  put  an  end  to  this  hold-up  game. 
Sell  you  direct.  Give  you  better  materials 
at  our  mill  price.    Save  you  40%  to  60%. 

We  make  shipments  within  24  to  48 

hours  after  receiving  orders.  Our  shipments  get  to  destina- 
tion within  an  average  of  two  weeks.  W  rite  today  for  price 
list  Better  still,  send  your  list  of  materials  for  our  prepaid 
prices.    Money  back  unless  satisfied.   Mail  coupon  today. 


HEWITT-  LEA-FUNCK  CO., 

436Union  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kindly  send  the  following,  quoting  prices  delivered  my  station. 
[  ]  Catalog  of  lumber  and  millwork.      [  ]  Special  silo  folder. 
Be  suri  to  write  plainly 


1  am  p!=nr.:nj  I 


.  Idl'U  as  follows 


on  the  market  and  sold  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  just  as  good  as  butter, 
or  substituted  for  it  outright  and  sold 
ds  butter,  the  dairy  industry  suffers 
and  in  some  years  the  price  paid  for 
butterfat  is  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.  If  old  horses  and  mules  were 


slaughtered  and  ground  into  bologna 
sausage  and  sold  as  steer  beef 
bologna,  stock-raisers  would  kick  just 
as  hard  against  such  substitution  as 
the  dairyman  now  kicks  against  butter 
substitutes.  LANCE  BROWN. 
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NoLousyHogs 

The  O.  H.  C.  Hog  Oiler 
uses  crude  oil  or  any  liquid. 
Hsgs  do  the  work  and  like  it. 

Endorsed  by  leading 
breeders.  Every 
ipost  guaranteed. 
|  Hade  in  3  style*  96,99 
and  912.  Satisfaction 
Or  money  back.  Can 
•f  Oil  FREE. 

Send  lor  Circulars 
Lo.  H.Conn  Sales  Co, 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


#11)— *"*P  F"'l  tiM  °2.  6ii«ilz»d 
*#IU     Irlldir.      I  <>I4 ITe-.l  Wind  till 

We  manufacture  all  ausei  and. 
styles.    It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In- 1 
TeiHgate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  I 
price  lis*  I 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Beventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kaniu 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liakle  company. — S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 


Rumely 


A  CAPACITY  COMBINATION 

A  big  job  that  has  to  be  done  quickly  needs  an 
outfit  that  you  can  depend  on.    Look  into  the 

Line  of  Separators 

33  in.  to.  40  in. 

They  are  machines  you  can't  choke — they  beat  the  grain 
out  of  the  head  in  the  cylinders — they  stack  nothing  but 
the  straw. 

The  capacity,  large  grate  surface  and  durability  of  these  separators 
make  them  the  logical  machine  for  every  big  job. 
To  run  these  separators  at  lowest  cost — use  a 


30  Co  60  h.  p. 

—  the  tractor  that  uses  kerosene— it  will  furnish  the  cheapest, 
steadiest  and  handiest  power.  It's  easy  to  handle  and  useful  every 
day  in  the  year  for  any  kind  of  belt  or  field  work. 

Send  for  Separator  Cataiop—Ttumely-Advance  or  Caar-Scott  and 
OilPull  Data-Book,  No.  353-    Ask  as  the  name  of  oar  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power- Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN 

Home  Office  t    La  Porte,  Ind.  707 


Blame  the  County 
Sad  Roads  - 

make them good! 


YOUR  public  officials  are  as  anxious  as  you  are 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  money  and  labor 
available  for  the  highways.    And  you  can 
help  them.    Drainage  is  the  first  essential  to  good  roads. 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 


Guaranteed 


CULVERTS 


99.84%  Pure 


solve  the  drainage  problem.  They  do  not  deteriorate  like  culverts  of 
galvanized  steel,  because  they  are  the  purest  iron  made  and  almost 
wholly  free  from  the  elements  that  cause  corrosion.  They  are  not 
affected  by  extremes  of  weather — heat,  cold,  frost  and  ice.  Their  con- 
struction is  such  as  to  insure  tremendous  strength;  and  they  last  for  a 
generation  without  repairs.  The  trade-mark  on  every  section  is  your 
protection  against  substitutes. 

Send  us  your  name  and  the  name  of  your  roadmaster.  We  will 
put  you  both  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Highway  Magazine  for  a  year, 
FREE.  This  will  bring  to  you  once  a  month  the  livest  magazine  pub- 
lished on  practical  road  building  and  maintenance.    Write  today. 

Publisher  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 


535  Walnut  Street 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Qbscr^atioivs 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 
The  services  of  our  field  man  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at<publtc  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  aarly 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  coni- 
pleUng  negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 

Iterk.sk ire  Boars  For  Sale 

Charles  Y.  Thompson.  West  Point,  Neb., 
has  six  April  and  July  boars  for  sale  by  the 
great  Autocrat  and  Baron  Premier  76th. 
They  are  ju«t  right  for  service  and  are 
priced  very  reasonable.  As  the  demand  for 
boars  of  this  age  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  good,  interested  parties  should  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Thompson  at  earliest  possible 
date.  Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer   when  writtng. 

Bayne  s  Durocs 

■I.  O.  Bayne.  Aurora,  Neb.,  reports  a 
normal  pig  crop  numbering  seventy  head, 
forty-five  of  which  are  of  early  farrow,  and 
prospects  good  for  a  good  season's  business. 
He  will  have  a  line-up  of  show  stuff  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair.  A  lot  of  good 
Durocs  are  raised  in  Hamilton  county,  and 
a  number  of  thes'e  herds  have  been  founded 
from  the  Bayne  and  Rowe  herds.  Some 
good  hogs  will  be  sold  in  this  locality  the 
coming  season. 

Duroc  Herd  Headers 

William  Severns,  Tamora,  Neb.,  has  some 
choice  Durec  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale. 
Mr.  Severns  is  one  of  the  younger  breeders' 
of  Durocs.  but  has  a  uniformity  of  type 
and  a  fullness  of  quality  in  his  herd  that 
should  bring  the  herd  to  the  attention  of 
breeders  who  would  lay  in  foundation  stock. 
As  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  he  has  raised 
the  past  season  some  of  the  best  type  young 
boars  that  the  writer  has  seen.  Write  ,  him, 
and  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Immune  O.  I.  C.  Fall  Boars 

Charles  H.  Murray,  Friend,  Neb.,  has  for 
sale  a  number  of  immune  O.  I.  C.  herd 
headers  of  last  fall  farrow.  They  are  by 
the  good  sires,  U.  S.  and  Fairmont  Chief, 
both  being  big-type,  heavy-boned  boars,  and 
the  boars  offered  for  sale  are  priced  right, 
are  of  the  right  type,  and  sold  on  guaran- 
tee. Mr.  Murray  held  one  of  the  good  sow 
sales'  of  the  season  last  February,  at  which 
time  a  large  number  ef  outside  buyers  were 
present  and  they  were  strongly  impressed 
with  the  high  character  of  this  herd.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  on  these  boars, 
and  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

Edgar  H.  Kissinger,  Fairfield,  Neb.,  ad- 
vertises a  fourteen  months'  old  Polled 
Durham  bull  for  sale  that  is  sired  by  a  son 
of  the  celebrated  Ottawa  Gauntlet.  This  is 
a  good  calf  and  worth  more  money  than  is 
asked  for  him.  Mr.  Kissinger  would  also 
sell  the  sire  of  this  calf,  a  1,980-pound 
bull  by  Ottawa  Gauntlet  for  delivery  after 
the  1st  of  July.  This  bull  is  a  plumb  good 
one,  and  is  a  good  preposition  for  the  head 
of  a  Polled  Durham  herd.  The  weight  given 
above  is  his  weight  in  just  fair  breeding 
condition.  He  is  a  2,200  or  2,300  pound 
bull  in  flei'h.  Write  Mr.  Kissinger  and 
kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
The  Cedar  Herd 

A  breeder  who  has  collected  a.  choice  lot 
of  good,  big,  useful  Duroc  sows  in  his  herd 
is  P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb.  Mr.  Cedar  has 
fifty  spring  pigs  and  ten  fall  pigs.  These 
pigs  are  sired  by  Cedar's  Critic,  Orion's 
Wonder.  Model  Again,  and  he  has  one 
corking  good  litter  by  Model  Boy.  He  has 
one  of  the  best  hog  farms  in  the  state  and 
is  having  an  ideal  location  for  handling  cus- 
tomers of  all  kinds.  He  lives  just  in  the 
edge  of  town,  has  a  modern  sale  pavilion 
which  is  located  on  top  of  a  hill,  giving  his 
hog  yards  the  very  best  of  draining.  His 
entire  herd  of  hogs  are  always  forced  to 
make  good  long  trips  for  their  daily  feed 
and  in  this  way  they  develop  qualities 
which  the  average  hog  does  not  get.  Mr. 
Cedar  will  be  at  the  state  fair  and  will 
have  some  good  typy  stuff  that  will  prob- 
ably furnish  strong  competition  in  a  num- 
ber of  classes.  He  will  hold  his  annual 
sow  sale  and  in  this  offering  will  put  a 
high  class  line  of  stuff. 

Birge's  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Mr.  W.  W.  Birge,  North  Platte,  Neb.,  has 
for  sale  a  number  of  good,  serviceable  Short- 
horn bulls  from  good  Scotch  cows  and  sired 
by  a  son  of  Snowftake.  In  this  herd  are  as 
good  blood  lines  as  Mr.  Birge  could  select 
from  leading  sales,  three  of  the  dams  of 
calves  for  sale  being  Cruickshank-Lavenders, 
one,  three  and  four  removes  from  the  im- 
ported cow.  The  sire  of  the  calves  is  a 
2,170-pound  bull,  a  half  brother  to  the  Inter- 
national champion  Ringmaster,  and  one  of 
the  very  good  Snowflake  bulls.  The  bulls 
offered  for  sale  are  in  good,  hearty,  thrifty 
condition,  fit  to  give  satisfactory  service 
and  please  the  buyer.  They  have  been 
raised  in  the  open  with  good  open  sheds 
for  shelter,  are  gentle  and  have  been  handled 
under  the  conditions  that  make  them  valu- 
able for  service  in  this  state.  They  are 
thoroughly  acclimated  and  will  give  satis- 
factory service  without  extra  attention  as 
to  care  and  feed.  Mr.  Birge  is  making 
reasonable  prices  on  these  bulls  and  is 
anxious  to  close  them  out.  Write  him  and 
kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Home  of  Prize  Winners 

R.  Widle  &  Sons  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  breeders 
well  known  among  the  people  Interested  in 
Durocs,  have  sixty  spring  pigs  sired  by  the 
champion  Critic  B,  Lincoln  Chief,  Blue  Rib- 
bon Model.  Crimson  Chief,  a  full  brother  to 
Crimson  Wonder  4th,  and  Fancy  Wonder. 
They  also  have  some  fall  gilts  and  boars 
fired  mostly  by  Lincoln  Chief.  Critic  B,  the 
champion  board  shown  last  year,  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  They  will  probably  mate 
a  number  of  sows  for  fall  litters  to  him, 
but  he  will  not  be  shown  again  this  year. 
He  is  a  boar  that  attracts  attention,  in  that 
he  has  such  great  depth  of  body,  and  in  the 
present  breeding  condition  he  is  just  as 
mellow  as  a  pig.  R.  Widle  &  Sons  whl  be 
at  the  fair  this  year  as  usual,  and  from  the 
looks  of  things  now  they  are  going  to  have 
most  of  the  classes  filled  in  nice  shape. 
But  few  breeders  have  made  the  remarkable 
strides  in  any  breeding  business  that  have 
Messrs.  Widle  &  Sons.  They  have  a  herd 
that  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  Crim- 
son Wonder  breeding  and  it  is  hard  to  pick 
out  a  sow  that  is  not  bred  close  up  to  prize 
winners  of  recent  years.  They  only  put  in 
the  very  top  stuff  in  their  herd  and  when 
you  buy  from  this  firm  you  naturally  can 
expect   to  get   tops.     They  will   have  some 


KRESODIPN?! 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLSLICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       •       •  MICHIGAN 


Dipping  Sheep 

is  only  one  kind  of  cleaning  up 
needed  at  this  time  of  year.  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  kills 
ticks,  disinfects  the  skin  andfleece, 
cures  scab,  mange  and  all  parasit- 
ic skin  diseases.  Is  just  the  thing 
to  put  in  the  hog  wallow.  Keeps 
its  strength  and  hogs  can  free 
themselves  of  lice,  at  the  same 
time  heal  and  prevent  skin 
diseases.  Besides 

Dr.Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

cleans  up  and  purifies  the  premises.  It 
should  be  sprinkled  in  the  poultry  house 
and  yard,  poured  into  sinks,  drains,  and 
used  everywhere  where  filth  accumu- 
lates. It  has  hundreds  of  uses  and 
should  be  kept  in  every  home.  It 
is  absolutely  uniform  in  strength, 
meets  the  U.  S.  Government  re- 
quirements as  an  official  dip  for 
sheep  scab,  is  non-poisonous 
—and  costs  nearly  noth- 
ing. One  gallon  makes 
50  to  100  gallons  of 
solution. 

Write  for  Di> 
circular. 

Dr.  Cess  & 
Clark, 

Ashland, 
Ohio 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Si'iaw, 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  J50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.   Carpenter,    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bide;.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


T.  C.  CALLAHAN— Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeder,  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  b°K?; 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Bot„ 
Phones— Bell,  Douglaa  3770;  Auto.  B  1920. 
3644  Dodge  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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"How  To  Cure 
Your  Lame 
Horses" 

Is  a  valuable  pamphlet  that  tells 
about  the  different  kinds  of  lame- 
ness such  as  spavin,  thoroughpin, 
rinebone,  injuries,  rheumatism,  etc. 

The  most  successful,  scientific 
methods  of  treating  these  vari- 
ous ailments  with 

Yfeb&ers 

Absorbent  Liniment 

are  fully  described.  Free  to  farmers. 

Webster  Chemical  Co., 
Dept.  403  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HORSES 


Uff\|  E>  n*tfie  PERCHERON  ANJ 
«Vfcr   DlUSi    ROYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prise  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  tn. 
Nebraika  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champlom 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourt* 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  dltcrlmlnatlnr 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  or 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  A  Breeder* 
ALBION,    Boone   County,  NEBRASKA 


BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight,  1,600  pounds 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  Im- 
ported horse.    Address — 

f.  M.  OATHS  FT.  CROOK,  NEB. 


^^OLSTEIN^FRIESIANS^ 

FRIES!.  AND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  Tht 
kind  yeu  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segls 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All  stock 
over    six    months    old    tuberculin  tested 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  200  Bee  Bldgr.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY,  grand  champion  bull,  headi 
our  herd.  A  few  choice  females  for  sale 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central  City,  Neb 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLI 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Bookie. 
Holsteln-FrleslanAsso.  Bx  134,  Brut tleboro, V 1 


POLLED  DURHAMS. 


FOR  SALE— FOURTEEN  MONTHS'  OLD 

Polled  Durham  Bull 

This  is  a  good  calf.  Would  also  sell 
his  sire,  a  1.980-pound  bull,  for  July  1st 
delivery.     Address — 

EDGAR  H.  KISSINGER,  Fairfield.  Neb. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
Six    bulls,    8    to    16    months    old,    and  lei 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

G.   G.   CLEMENT  OKDj  NEB 

One  •  of    the    Oldest    Established  Herefor* 
Herds    in  Nebraska. 


J^JPOLLS 
SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice    animals    of    either     sex    for  sale 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed.     Address  or  visit — 
W.  F.  SCHWAB      CLAY  CENTER,  NEB 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.     I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re 
liable  company. — ».  R.  MoKelvie,  Publisher. 


typy  stuff  with  them  in  the  male  line  at  the 
state  fair,  and  it  will  probably  be  well  for 
breeders  to  remember  this  who  are  in  the 
market   for  extra  good  stuff. 

The  Diffey  Herd 

One  of  the  good  big-type  Poland  China 
breeders  in  Nebraska  is  Ed  Diffey  of  North 
Bend,  Neb.  Mr.  Diffey  has  been  raising 
Poland  Chinas  for  the  last  nine  years,  but 
it  is  just  recently  that  he  has  put  into  his 
hud  some  of  the  best  big-type  breeding  that 
could  be  found.  At  the  head  of  his  herd 
stands  the  big  boar  Long  Wonder  by  Long- 
fellow, Jr.,  one  of  the  biggest  Poland  China 
boars  in  the  state.  On  the  dam  side  he  has 
Big  Bone  breeding,  and  as  an  individual  is 
one  of  the  best  that  we  find  10  our  travels. 
This  boar  was  the  top  of  the  McGath  dis- 
persion sale  at  Hooper.  Neb.,  last  winter, 
he  being  purchased  by  Will  Ferguson  and 
Mr.  Diffey.  A  number  of  the  best  big-type 
Poland  China  breeders  in  the  east  afforded 
competition  on  this  boar  and  had  they 
thought  that  they  could  purchase  him  at 
any  reasonable  price,  the  boar  would  prob- 
ably have  gone  across  the  river.  H.  C. 
McGath,  formerly  of  North  Bend  and 
Clarks.  but  recently  of  Foster,  Neb.,  one  of 
Nebraska's  best  and  most  reliable  breeders, 
considered  this  boar  one  of  the  greatest 
sires  that  he  had  ever  owned.  Mr.  McGath 
said  that  he  had  been  looking  for  a  good 
many  years  for  a  boar  of  this  description, 
and  at  the  time  that  he  sold  him  said  that 
no  money  would  buy  him  if  he  expected  to 
stay  in  the  Poland  China  business.  Pigs 
by  this  boar  are  of  the  big.  stretchy,  square 
type,  and  it  was  certainly  rortunate  for  Mr. 
Diffey  that  he  was  able  to  put  such  a  boar 
at  the  head  of  his  herd.  He  will  have  a 
number  of  fall  litters  by  him  and  his  spring 
pigs,  which  number  thirty-five,  are  sired  by 
Long  Price  169901  by  Long  Boy,  three  litters 
by  Jumbo  Price  198979.  a  son  of  Smooth 
Jumbo,  and  his  fall  stuff  is  sired  by  Long  Price 
by  Long  Boy.  There  are  a  number  of  good, 
typy  fall  boars  among  these  for  sale,  and 
they  can  be  purchased  very  reasonable. 
They  are  out  of  sows  by  such  boars  as  King 
Tecumseh  by  Double  Chief.  Hulbert's  O.  P. 
3d,  Expansion  King,  Long  Boy  and  Long 
Chief.  Write  for  prices  and  kindly  men- 
tion The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Smatlan  s   Big-T.vpe  Poland? 

We  recently  visited  the  herd  of  Poland 
Chinas  owned  by  J.  E.  Smatlan,  Schuyler, 
Neb.,  who  has  been  raising  Poland  Chinas 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  at  the  present 
time  has  in  his  herd  a  choice  line  of  big- 
type  stuff  and  he  has  one  of  the  best 
equipped  hog  farms  that  we  have  ever 
visited.  It  is  In  the  edge  of  Schuyler,  and 
his  farm  consists  of  500  acres,  with  plenty 
of  alfalfa  and  grass  to  bring  his  pigs  along 
in  nice  shape.  His  buildings  are  modern; 
he  has  one  of  the  best  hog  houses  that  we 
have  seen.  He  is  in  excellent  shape  to 
continue  the  hog  business,  and  it  is  his 
Intention  to  develop  one  of  the  best  herds 
in  the  west,  and  with  the  start  that  he  has 
at  the  present  time  he  can  easily  do  this. 
Those  who  have  met  Mr.  Smatlan  at  hog 
sales  know  that  he  buys  only  the  tops  and 
that  is  the  plan  that  he  expects  to  con- 
tinue. At  the  Ferguson  sale  this  year  he 
got  two  of  the  best  sows  sold.  One  of  these 
was  sired  by  Long  Boy.  No.  10  in  the  cat- 
alog, for  which  he  paid  $S7.50.  This  sow 
has  an  excellent  litter  by  the  big  boar  Big 
Timm.  a  son  of  The  Big  Orphan.  This  boar 
at  the  age  of  one  year  and  five  months 
weighed  700  pounds.  The  other  sow  which 
he  got  at  this  sale  was  sired  by  Big  Timm 
and  mated  with  Big  Boned  Jumbo  for  an 
early  March  litter.  She  has  an  excellent 
litter,  being  eight  good  pigs,  and  a  number 
of  these  look  like  herd  prospect^.  His  other 
spring  pigs  are  by  Big  Sensation,  a  son  of 
Colossus.  King  Giant  170421,  Colonel  19454:). 
a  son  of  Gold  Dust  Hadley,  and  J.'s  Model 
194539  by  Ponder  Model.  Some  of  the  spring 
pigs  are  by  Platte  Valley  Look,  a  boar  sired 
by  Young  Look,  out  of  a  dam  by  W.'s  Major 
by  Major  M.  Mr.  Smatlan  has  a  nice  line 
of  breeding  among  his  females,  and  breeders 
and  stockmen  who  are  in  the  market  for 
good  males  will  do  well  to  correspond  with 
him  or  make  his  herd  a  visit  before  buy- 
ing. He  has  some  good,  growthy  fall  stuff 
sired  by  a  son  of  Long  Wonder  131497.  He 
expects  to  breed  a  number  of  his  sows  for 
fall  litters,  and  a  little  later  on  will  have 
some  of  these  sows  to  offer  to  the  public. 
We  call  attention  to  his  card  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

The  Barnes  Herd 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  A.  R.  Barnes  herd 
of  Durocs  near  Petersburg.  Neb.,  we  found 
Bert  busy  with  a  lot  of  farm  work,  looking 
after  about  sixty-five  spring  and  thirty  fail 
pigs.  The  fall  pigs  are  by  the  champion 
Belle's  Crimson  '  Wonder,  and  the  good, 
strong  breeding  boar.  Colonel  Chief.  The 
spring  pigs  which  he  has  are  sired  by 
Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Colonel  Chief,  two 
litters  by  Golden  Model  4th,  one  litter  by 
G.  &  C.'s  Select,  and  one  litter  by  Col. 
Muncie.  His  G.  &  C.'s  Select  litter  is  one 
of  the  best  on  the  farm.  He  has  a  corking 
good  litter  out  of  Peaches  &  Cream,  by  the 
champion  boar,  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  and 
the  great  producing  sow.  Proud  Chief's 
Pride,  has  an  excellent  litter  by  the  same 
boar.  This  herd  has  been  one  of  the  very 
strong  producing  herds  in  this  state,  as 
there  are  always  a  number  of  prize  winners 
shown  from  this  herd  each  year.  As  usual, 
he  expects  to  have  a  number  of  his  Durocs 
at  the  state  fair,  and  from  the  looks  of 
things  now  Bert  will  get  in  a  number  of 
the  classes  in  pretty  strong  shape.  He  has 
an  extra  choice  yearling  boar  coming  on. 
sired  by  Belle  s  Crimson  Wonder,  out  of  the 
great  producing  row.  Peaches  &  Cream. 
This  pig  last  year  won  fourth  at  Lincoln 
in  the  junior  pig  class,  and  if  he  is  shown 
this  year  will  afford  strong  competition  in 
the  junior  yearling  class.  As  yet,  Mr. 
Barnes  is  undecided  as  to  whether  he  will 
show  him  or  not.  At  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Barnes  would  sell  this  boar  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable price  if  he  is  taken  before  he  begins 
to  put  him  in  condition  to  show.  Any 
breeder  could  use  him  in  their  herd  and  he 
would  be  a  very  valuable  male,  as  he  carries- 
the  breeding  of  the  strongest  sire  and  dam 
that  this  herd  affords.  Peaches  &  Cream 
is  one  of  the  greatest  sows  of  the  breed. 
In  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  the  champion 
boar,  he  has  a  sire  that  has  certainly  sired 
a  lot  of  the  strictly  practical  Durocs.  Aside 
from  this  yearling  boar,  Mr.  Barnes  is  pric- 
ing a  number  of  his  fall  boars  that  are 
extra  good.  They  are  by  Belle's  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Colonel  Chief.  Breeders  and 
stockmen  in  the  market  for  a  real  good 
boar  will  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Barnes.  We  call  your  attention  to  nis 
card  elsewhere  in  this  ls;ue.  Mention  Trie 
Nebraska   Farmer  when  writing. 


No  More  Hog  Cholera 
— No  Hog  Worms — 
Bigger  Pork  Profits 


,  By  Feeding  Daily 
Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye 

Are  you  going  to  wait  until  there  is  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  in  your 
E.  Myers,^;i!»||jl|!l  neighborhood— when  it  spreads  from  herd  to  herd  killing  off  hogs  like  flies— 
"resident,  >BH  !|  or  will  you  take  steps  right  now  to  prevent  any  possible  outbreak  in  your 
5.  Myers  LyeT^jW'J  ou>n  herd?  Youneed  have  no  fear  of  hog  cholera  wiping  outpour  pork  profits 
Company.  NM  if  you  will  feed  a  little  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  twice  each  day  with 
^  the  regular  rations.  It  costs  only  5c per  month  per  hog,  and  thousands  of 
armers  can  tell  you  it  prevents  hog  cholera.  This  awful  disease  may  be  raging  in  a  neighbor- 
lood,  but  hogs  that  are  on  a  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  diet,  are  conditioned  against  it,  as 
itirely  as  a  vaccinated  person  is  protected  against  smallpox.  BchiIcs  it  destroys  hog  worms, 
teeps  the  digestion  In  such  perfect  condition  that  every  pound  of  feed  is  changed  into  firm 
iesh  thus  preventing  feed  waste  and  greatly  increasing  pork  profits. 

The  use  of  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  as  a  hog  remedy ,  conditioner  and  fattener  is  nof 
vn  experiment.  It  is  a  specially  prepared,  powdered  lye  that  has  been  tried  anil  proven  safe  and 
effective  for  those  purposes.  Full  directions  on  every  can.  Don't  experiment  with  an  untried,  old 
ashioned,  ordinary  lye.  Got  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye— thet  irr.e-tried  remedy  that  actual"  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  the  safest,  surest  preventive  of  hog  cholera  the  world  has  ever  known. 

These  Hogs  Could  Nof  Take  Cholera 

"We  have  had  hog- cholera  all  through  our  district.  Those  who  have  been  using  Merry  War  POWDER- 
ED Lye  have  missed  it.  One  man  in  particular,  who  buys  it  by  the  case,  has  cholera  all  arountj  him,  but  so 
'ar  his  hogs  have  escaped."  C.  M.  COOPER,  Proprietor  of  "The  Right  Place"  Dawson,  Neb. 

Make  a  lest  for  yourself .  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  comes  in  10c  cans  (120  feeds  per  can).  It  is  con- 
/enient  to  buy  in  case  tots — 4  dozen  cans  for  S4.SO  at  Grocers',  Druggists'  or  Feed  Dealers'  Everywhere. 
There  are  no  substitutes.  WE  WILI  SUPPLY  YOU  DIRECT.  S4.80  FOR  4  DOZ.  CANS,  IF  YOUR  DEA  L- 
SRS  WON'T  SUPPLY  YOU.    Write  for  our  valuable  booklet  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog 

Raising."  Sent  FREE  for  the  asking. 

E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY. 
Dept.   90       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Which  Kind  Do  You  Want? 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lu«ty,  meaty  bulla  from  10  months  to  two  years  old 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  Inspection. 

BILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

MIKWMM«aWMBmMlll^  / 

Share  of  Stock  in  Shorthorn  Recording  Association 

AND  SEVENTY  VOLUMES  OF  BOOKS  FOR  SALE  AT  $200.00.  HAVE  SOLD  Mr 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND  DO  NOT  NEED  THESE.     FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED. 

ORD,  NEBRASKA 


W.  J.  MATHER 


SECRET  HERO.  SCOTCH  HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale  at  reasonable  price*.  Dual-purpose 
herd  of  Shorthorns.  Address — 
IRVEV   E.   WILSON       BELVEDERE,  NEB, 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most  of  them  aired  by  Red 
Goods  306558 — yearlings  and  two  year  oldB. 

A  Few  Cowl. 
P.  T    HAYS  BBADSHAW.  NEB. 


4  HIGH  GLASS  PURE  BRED  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Three  yearlings  and  one  two-year-old.  Descendants  of  IMP.  MERRY  HAMPTON,  IMP. 
DUCAL  CROWN,  IMP.  BARON  CRUICKSHANK  and  the  noted  SNOWFLAKE.  No  herd 
has  better  blood  lines.  Also  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  of  best  strains.  Prices  reasonable. 
W.  W.  BIRGE  NORTH  PEATTE,  NEBRASKA 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


CHOICE  DUROC  FALL  BOARS 

FIFTEEN  GOLDEN  MODEL  AGAIN  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE.     THESE  ARE  HERD 

HEADERS  AND   SOME  OF  THEM   GOOD   SHOW  PROSPECTS. 
G.  E.  8AMUELSON  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROC   FALL  BOARS 

A  limited  number  of  high   class  fall  boars 
for  sale.     Prize  winning  ancestry.     Sons  of 
LONG    GANO   by   Col.  Gano. 
E.    J.    BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


Duroc  Fall  Male  Pigs 

Fall  boars   sired  by   a   grand»on  of  ECHO 
TOP.     They   are   good.     Price  $25. 
GEORGE    8CHMAL        LEXINGTON.  NEB. 


Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

By  the  champion  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WON- 
DER and  COL.  CHIEF.  Prices-  reasonable. 
A.   R    BARNES  PETERSBURG.  NEB. 

Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in   them. — S.    R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Do  You 


Need  a 


Duroc  Fall  Doar? 

Some  choice  ones  tor  sale  at  Happy  Hollow 

Stock    Farm.     Write   or  call. 

JOHN    HAMMER         GREENWOOD,  NEB. 

DUROC  SOWS  BRED  FOR  LATE  FARROV* 
Have  twenty  head  of  spring  and  fall  gllt< 
bred  for  May  and  June  farrow  that  I 
will  sell  reasonable.  They  weigh  from 
225  to  400  pounds.  Address — 
A     A.   HEKRDLE  STANTON.  NEB. 

 CHE^TER^WHITES  

MURRAY'S  IMMUNE  O.  I.  C. 

HERD  HEADERS — Fall  boars  by  U.  S.  and 
FAIRMONT   CHIEF  —  both    bier    type  sires. 
These  fall   boars'  are   IMMUNE,   are  priced 
right    and    GUARANTEED.  Address — 
CHAS.   H,  MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Fall  Boars  By  "Great  Victor" 

A  FEW  OUTSTANDING  GOOD,  HEAVY-BONED,  HERD-HEADING  FALL  BOARS  BY 
GREAT  VICTOR,  BY  BIO  VICTOR     THESE  A  KB  EXTRA  GOOD     PRICES  REASONABLE 

ft.  w  FRAwnaro  Nebraska 


irrypePOLANDS 

Sixty  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE  JUMBO 
199065,     BIG     TIMM     190903     and  BIG 
SENSATION.       Stock    for    sale    at  all 
times.     Write    your  wants. 
J.  E.   SMATLAN         SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING    AND    FALL    BOARS    FOR  SALE. 
EUD   DIFFEY  NORTH    BEND,  NEB. 

If  what  you  want  Is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.   R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.  ADDRESS— 

CHARLES   Y.  THOMPSON   WEST   POINT,  NEBRASKA 

Profit  bv  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser.— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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Run  Your  Binder  with  a 

Cushman  Engine 

Only  two  horses  required— smooth,  even 
running — no  failures  to  bind— 


Horses  Simply  Draw  Machine 

The  engine  does  all  the  work  of  operating.  4  h.p. 
Weight  under  200  lbs.  Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  easily. 
Automatic  throttle  governor  measures  out  fuel 
according  to  work.   The  original  binder  engine 
and  more  in  use  than  all  others  combined.  Detach 
and  use  for  all-purpose  farm  power  Easy  to  handle, 
fits  in  anywhere.   We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p. 
engines  with  same  high  efficiency  —  engines  for 
all  heavy  duty.   Write  for  free  catalogue. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS. 
2036  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Farm  Cushman 

The  Original  Binder  Engine 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads 


OYER-IUTRDENUffl    THE  FARMER 

(Continued    from    Page  575) 

land  buyers,  who  so  pestered  your 
life  in  trying  to  buy  your  loved  home, 
will  shun  your  farm  as  they  would 
the  seven-year  itch." 

Passing  the  Tax  On 

Again,  the  editor  tells  us  that  the 
railroads,  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile establishments  pass  their  taxes 
and  rents  on  to  their  customers. 
This  is  only  too  true,  but  no  one  ever 
heard  of  the  farmer  finding  any  one 
to  whom  he  could  pass  his  taxes  or 
that  portion  of  them  that  had  been 
turned  over  to  him  by  his  mercantile 
friends.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
justice worked  under  the  present 
law,  farmers  would  rather  pay  thus 
indirectly  than  on  demand  of  the 
sheriff.  Let  us  notice  that  illustra- 
tion of  the  merchant  doing  business 
on  rented  ground.  He  has  no  taxes 
to  pay,  or  rather  to  pass  on  to  his 
customers;  yet  it  is  admitted  that  he 
will  have  the  rent  to  pay,  which  will 
be  handed  down  with  his  goods. 

Are  those  conclusions  logical? 
Would  not  Mr.  Lot-Owner  say  to  the 
merchant,  "When  I  figured  rent  on 
your  former  lease,  I  considered  taxes 
on  my  lot  and  building.  The  single- 
tax  law  has  exempted  my  building, 
but  I  had  hardly  finished  shouting  for 
joy  when  I  was  told  by  the  assessor 


that  the  total  tax  is  needed  just  the 
same,  and  that  I  could  pay  it  as  a 
land  tax.  That  sobered  me!  'But,' 
continued  the  assessor,  'we  have  re- 
leased your  renter  on  his  $100,000 
stock  of  goods,  on  his  $10,000  reserve 
fund,  his  household  goods,  his  auto- 
mobile, and  his  wife's  jewelry.  We 
certainly  need  that  amount  of  tax, 
and  it  must  come  from  the  ground 
on  which  he  does  business — which  is 
your  lot.'  Now,  Mr.  Merchant,  I  can't 
do  otherwise  than  figure  this  extra 
in  your  lease,  and  you  can  pass  it 
on  to  your  customers  as  rent,  while 
they  sing  for  joy  in  escaping  those 
dreaded  taxes." 

True,  city  ground  is  valuable  per 
foot  compared  with  farm  land,  but 
would  fall  short  of  farm  land  values 
as  a  whole  in  the  state,  while  per- 
sonal and  building  property  that 
would  be  released  in  the  city  by  the 
single  tax  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
that  released  in  the  country,  and 
farm  land  would  have  to  make  up 
the  discrepancy. 

Injustices  Exist 

The  editor  recently  made  a  strong 
point  against  our  present  law  which 
taxes  farmers  for  improving  their 
farms  with  buildings,  while  a  foreign 
speculator  without  any  outlay  on  his 
adjoining  land  finally  reaps  a  reward 
on  the  resident  farmers'  industry.  I 
stand  with  him  for  remedying  this 


No-Rim- Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


How  Do  We  Afford  Them? 


You  ask,  perhaps,  how  tires  like 
these  can  be  sold  at  Goodyear  prices. 

The  utmost  in  tires — the  final  result 
of  14  years  of  betterments. 

Tires  that  can't  rim-cut  —  tires  10 
per  cent  oversize. 


One  process  alone  costs  us  a  mil- 
lion dollars  yearly  more  than  processes 
generally  used. 

How  are  such  tires — tires  that  give 
such  mileage — sold  as  low  as  Good- 
years?    Let  us  tell  you. 


Our  Cost 

We  are  the  world's  largest 
tire  builders.  We  build  almost 
as  many  tires  as  any  other  two 
plants  combined. 

Our  factories  are  new.  Our 
equipment  is  modern.  We 
have  invented  a  wealth  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  We  employ 
efficiency  experts. 

Our  capital  cost  is  exceeding- 
ly low,  due  to  small  capitaliza- 
tion. 

Grade  for  grade,  our  cost  of 
making  must  be  far  below  the 
rest. 


Our  Profit 

Then  our  profit  is 
kept  at  the  mini- 
mum. To  assure  you 
of  this,  every  year 
we  advertise  our 
profits.  In  times 
past  this  profit  has 
averaged  around 


81-2  per  cent,  out  of  which  must 
come  the  interest  on  millions 
of  capital  invested.  This  year, 
with  our  reduced  prices,  we  do 
not  expect  to  exceed  that. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why 
tires  like  these  can  be  sold  at 
the  Goodyear  prices. 

Lower  Prices 

Of  course  tires  can  be  made 
to  cost  less.  Tires  can  be  sold 
at  half  our  prices,  yet  pay  a 
larger  profit. 

But  tire  cost  means  the  cost 
per  mile.  Goodyears  cost  far 
less  per  mile  than  any  other 
tire  that's  built. 


The  Evidence 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Goodyears  far  outsell  the 
rest,  after  2,000,000  have  been 
used. 

Our  sales  last  year  were  larger 
than  the  previous  12  years  put 
together. 

That's  the  result  of  testing 
these  tires  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cars.  Men  have  proved 
enormous  savings. 

The  No -Rim -Cut  feature 
ends  rim-cutting  completely. 
The  10  per  cent  oversize,  with 
the  average  car,  adds  25  per 
cent    to   the  tire 


TEAR 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


mileage. 

You  will  see  these 
savings  clearly  when 
you  test  these  tires. 


Write  for  the  Good- 
year Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmar./ihe,  Ont. 
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injustice,  but  first  let  us  train  our 
guns  on  the  state  of  Nebraska,  which, 
after  selling  all  the  valuable  school 
land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
for  a  mere  song,  now  holds  the  re- 
maining school  land  out  of  the  market, 
depriving  the  surrounding  farmers  of 
the  taxes  this  land  should  pay,  while 
absorbing  value  from  their  industry. 
The  little  rent  obtained  goes  chiefly 
to  the  big  cities  of  Omaha  and  Lin- 
coln, while  the  local  district  loses 
the  taxes  on  640  acres  and  often  a 
population  that  they  might  expect  if 
this  land  could  be  bought  for  homes. 

This  evil  will  in  no  way  be  reme- 
died by  the  single  tax,  but  rather 
would  be  made  worse  by  exempting 
improvements  and  livestock  on  school 
lands.  The  railroad  tax  goes  to  school 
districts  through  which  the  road  runs, 
and  the  terminals  of  the  towns,  while 
a  large  section  of  farming  country 
that  contributes  the  major  support 
to  the  railroads  receives  not  a  cent 
of  this  tax  for  its  schools.  A  single 
tax  will  not  correct  this  wrong.  Then, 
too,  saloons  are  licensed  by  the  state 
to  sell  fire-water  for  debauching  our 
boys,  our  men,  even  our  legislators 
— though  they  may  be  manufacturing 
blue-sky  laws  by  the  yard.  That 
license  tax  does  not  go  to  the  county 
school  or  general  fund  to  help  defray 
the  expenses  that  are  brought  upon 
the  community  by  these  licensed  dens 
of  corruption  and  crime,  but  it  goes 
to  the  towns  and  becomes  a  most 
powerful  weapon  to  enthrone  and 
keep  in  power  the  rum  interests. 

I  might  continue  down  the  list, 
showing  that  the  farmer  is  already 
doing  more  than  his  duty  in  con- 
tributing to  government  support,  but 
is  certainly  shirking  a  duty  in  failing 
to  organize  to  protect  his  own  interest 
and  secure  equal  justice  from  his 
government.  The  interests  of  tenant 
and  land-owning  farmers  are  mutual, 
and  they  should  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  the  sophistry  of  the 
single  tax,  for  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  interests  of  the  former 
would  suffer  equally  with  or  more 
than  those  of  the  latter. 


CULTIVATING  THE  CORN 

Methods  of  cultivating  corn  must 
be  adapted  to  the  season  and  to  soil 
conditions.  A  system  of  cultivation 
that  gives  excellent  results  one  year 
may  fail  the  next  because  of  different 
weather  conditions.  In  some  seasons 
corn  may  be  harrowed  several  times 
after  it  is  planted  before  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  out  the  cultivators.  When 
that  can  be  done  millions  of  weeds 
are  destroyed  before  they  are  fairly 
started.  But  if  rains  are  frequent 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  moist 
a  great  deal  of  the  time,  or  at  just 
the  times  when  harrowing  should  be 
done,  it  may  be  altogether  futile  as 
a  means  of  destroying  weeds. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  affects  the 
use  of  the  harrow  also.  If  the  soil  is 
cloddy,  the  harrow  may  do  much 
harm  by  breaking  off  and  covering  up 
young  corn;  or,  if  the  soil  is  sad  or 
baked,  the  harrow  will  not  stir  it 
enough  to  kill  weeds.  The  farmer 
must  be  ready  to  get  the  drop  on  the 
weeds  by  whatever  means  is  most 
efficient  under  the  circumstances.  If 
weather  and  soil  conditions  are  right 
the  harrow  is  his  most  effective 
weapon  at  first.  Some  farmers  do  not 
harrow  after  the  corn  is  up,  claiming 
that  harrowing  then  destroys  too 
many  corn  plants;  others  harrow 
until  the  corn  is  several  inches  high. 
Conditions  must  govern  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  latter,  but  surely  nothing 
more  effective  than  harrowing  has 
been  discovered  to  kill  the  first  crop 
of  weeds  in  the  cornfield. 

On  listed  corn  not  many  farmers 
use  the  harrow  for  the  first  cultiva- 
tion because  it  does  not  work  down 
along  the  sides  of  the  ridges  far 
enough;  a  weeder  does  better.  But 
the  general  practice  is  to  give  the 
first  cultivation  with  a  go-devil,  set- 
ting the  disks  to  throw  the  soil  out- 
ward, and  the  pair  of  shovels  to 
throw  a  small  amount  of  soil  toward 
the  corn.  Modern  go-devils  are  such 
efficient  weed  killers  that  farmers 
sometimes  neglect  to  go  into  their 
fields  early  enough.  It  isn't  advisable 
to  wait  until  the  field  is  as  green  as 
a  meadow  before  getting  into  it.  In 
listed  corn  as  well  as  surface-planted 
corn  millions  of  weeds  may  be  killed 
before  they  show  through  the.  ground 
and  it  is  then  that  they  are  killed 
most  easily  and  effectively. 

Waiting  for  the  corn  to  "get  ready 
to  work"  amounts  to  betting  that  the 
weeds  won't  become  so  well  started 
that  you  can't  kill  them. 
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Farmers-Investigate 
IS  ThisManureProof 

Farm  Shoe 


Thousands  of  farmers  now  wearing  this  non-rotting 
shoe  made  of  special  leather  by  special  process.  The 
only  shoe  in  the  world  guaranteed  for  barnyard  serv- 
ice    Proof  against  manure  and  barnyard  acids. 


Cuara nteed  Not  toRbt 
or  Crack  Through. 


Every  box  of  Huiskamp  Barnyard  shoes  contains 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  rot  or  crack  through 
from  manure  and  barnyard  acids.  Cut  shoe  ■ 

expense.   Save  your  feet.   

BOTTLE  OF  ROT  PROOF  Ctt  FREE 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Barnyard  shoes.  If  n« 
has  none  in  stock  write  us  for  trial  >>°ttleisaa_nBBaV 
non-rotting  shoe  preparation,  giving  deal-  huii»a*i''j 
er's  name.  It  will  benefit  any  shoe  but  baknvaiio 
is  made  especially  for  Barnyard  shoes.       SHflF  OIL 

Huiskamp  Bros.  Co,  :o»  Johnson  St,  Keokuk.la.  ^ 


Heider  eveners  are  best  by  ev- 
irytest.   Used  by  thousands  of 
armers  because  they  are  me- 
chanically perfect.   Made  of  fin- 
est material.  Work  better  and  last  longer  than  any 
sther.  The  3-horse  Wagon  Evener  on  wagon  with 
iiay  loader  makes  haying  easy.   Can  be  used  on  any 
wagon,  manure  spreader, 
grain  drill  or  implement 
with  pole.  We  also  man- 
ufacture  complete  line 
of  plow  eveners  for  2, 
3,4,5  or  6  horses.  Wag- 
on doubletrees,  single 
trees.neck  yokes.etc. 
Ask  Yourl>ealer 
for  Heider  even- 
:rs  and  don't  experiment  with 
a  substitute.     Write  for  our 
free  catalogue  \ddress 
HEIDER  MFC.  CO  185  fain  St  Carroll.  Iowa 


Hill 


For 
Harness 


Old    Dutch    Cleanser    dissolves  the 
greasy,  dirty  accumulations  where  the  wear 
and  contact  comes.     It  gets  under  the  unclean- 
liness    on    hold-backs,   traces    and    collar,  and 
washes  it  away.    Mildewed  spots  quickly  disappear 
without  tiresome  rubbing. 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser  shortens  and  lightens  all  the 
cleaning  tasks  in  the  barn  and  carriage  house.  Try 
it  on  the  carriage  top,  the  grain  bins  and  feed  boxes. 


Many 
Other 
Uses 
and 
Full 
Directions 
on  Large 
Sifter  Can — 
10c. 
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Model  5A— Five-passenger  Touring  Car  .with  electric  starting  and 
lighting  system,  complete  equipment — Price  f.o.b.  Pontiac  $1700 
Model  5B— A  big  classy  Roadster,  with  Electric  starting  and  light- 
ing system  and  complete  equipment — Price  f.o.b.  Pontiac  $1600 


Rctec5tr  The  Most 
Practical  Car! 

You  can  drive  and  enjoy  any  Cartercar  even  if  you  do  not 
know  anything  at  all  about  mechanical  construction.  First, 
it  will  travel  any  roads  you  wish,  even  going  up  steep  grades, 
and  then  it  is  really  trouble-proof  because  of  the  gearless 
transmission,  with  only  two  unit  parts.  Unlimited  speeds, 
double  tire  mileage,  no  jerks  nor  jars,  and  many  other  ex- 
clusive features.  Simple  speed  control.  No  other  car  at  any 
price  can  give  better  service — none  as  good  for  the  price. 

Big  Catalog  Ready 

Even  if  you  are  not  quite  ready,  send  for  this  book  now.  It's  mighty  in» 
teresting  and  will  give  you  some  new  ideas  regarding  motor  car  values. 

Cartercar  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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H.  D.  LuU.  Keith  Count? 


May  13.  —  The  weather  has  been 
rather  on  the  cool,  cloudy,  blustery 
order  most  of  the  week  since  my  last 
notes.  From  Friday  until  Sunday 
noon  we  had  two  and  one-half  days 
of  cloudy,  misty  weather.  Just  think 
of  it — nearly  three  days  at  a  stretch 
in  western  Nebraska  that  we  did  not 
see  the  sun!  The  amount  of  rainfall 
was  varied.  The  eastern  end  of  the 
county  fared  pretty  well,  the  estimate 
running  as  high  as  one  and  one-half 
inches  at  some  points  and  shading 
down  to  a  mere  shower  farther  west 
in  the  county.  Today  has  been  cold 
and  blustery,  with  a  promise  of  more 
moisture.  It  has  been  fine  weather 
for  small  grain  and  alfalfa.  Grass, 
too,  is  coming  along  in  nice  shape. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
has  just  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  "Dry 
Rot  of  Potatoes"  and  a  press  bulletin 
entitled  "Potato  Pointers"  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  potato 
grower  in  the  western  part  of  Ne- 
braska. Send  for  Bulletin  No.  134  and 
Press  Bulletin  No.  40.  The  loss  to 
potato  growers  in  the  spud-growing 
section  of  the  state  from  dry  rot  has 
been  something  enormous,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  a  practical  way 
has  been  found  to  disinfect  the  tubers 
before  storing  in  such  a  way  that  the 
loss  will  be  comparatively  light. 

Arthur  county  is  again  on  the  map. 
During  the  time  of  the  sparse  popula- 
tion of  the  sand  hill  region  this 
county  was  consolidated  with  Mc- 
Pherson  county,  but  now  the  number 
of  people  has  greatly  increased  and 
on  October  1  the  North  Platte  Forest 
Reserve  is  to  be  opened  for  settle- 
ment. That  will  further  increase  the 
population,  as  the  greater  part  of 
this  reserve  lies  in  Arthur  county. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the 
Union  Pacific  railway  to  extend  the 
Kearney  branch  into  that  region,  but 
there  seems  not  much  prospect  of 
success  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  late  rainy  season  we 
took  time  enough  to  go  through  the 
young  orchard  to  do  a  little  trimming, 
and  were  rather  nettled  to  find  that 
our  peach  trees  had  gone  the  way  of 
all  the  world.  This  means  that  until 
some  smooth  tree  agent  again  per- 
suades us  that  he  has  a  hardy  peach 
we  will  not  invest  in  any  trees  of  the 
peach  trade-mark.  We  found  also 
that  many  of  the  black  locusts  had 
been  winter-killed.  Especially  was 
this  true  where,  due  to  more  moisture 
from  the  run-off  or  to  better  soil,  the 
trees  had  made  the  best  growth  last 
season.  No  doubt  the  dry  winter 
had  much^  to  do  with  the  winter- 
killing of  trees. 

Bulletin  No.  135  of  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station,  which  is  the 
twelfth  one  issued  by  the  North 
Platte  Substation,  is  entitled  "Grow- 
ing Crops  in  Western  Nebraska." 
This  is  a  record  of  the  work  done  in 
crops  at  that  station  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  gives  the  results  of  different 
systems  of  soil  tillage,  variety  tests, 
rates  of  seeding,  manner  of  seeding, 
time  of  seeding,  rotations,  and  so 
forth.  The  bulletin  is  quite  complete 
and  includes  the  climatic  conditions 
— which  after  all  is  the  main  factor 
in  crop-growing  with  us.  If  you  are 
farming  in  western  Nebraska  or  have 
land  there,  get  this  bulletin. 


SEEDING  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

A  Butler  county  subscriber  submits 
this  proposition:  "I  am  thinking  of 
sowing  about  ten  acres  of  timothy 
and  clover.  Please  advise  me  as  to 
the  best  time  to  sow  it.  Can  it  be  done 
any   time   through   the  summer?" 

Although  timothy  is  usually  sown 
in  the  spring,  it  is  quite  commonly 
seeded  in  the  fall  in  many  sections. 
The  usual  farm  practice  has  been  to 
sow  clover  in  the  spring,  either  with 
or  without  an  accompanying  crop, 
and  early  seeding  has  generally  been 
favored.  But  in  recent  years  clover 
sown  in  the  spring,  especially  with 
small  grain,  has  failed  regularly. 
This  has  led  to  experiments  in  fall 
seeding,  many  of  which  have  resulted 
satisfactorily.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  both 
clover  and  timothy  may  be  sown 
either  in  the  spring  or  fall. 

There  is  a  period  of  several  weeks 
in  the  summer  when  the  weather  is 


too  hot  for  young  clover  or  grass 
plants,  so  that  the  seeding  should  be 
early  enough  to  allow  the  plants  to 
make  a  good  start  before  hot  weather. 
If  the  seed  is  not  sown  before  the 
early  part  of  June  we  would  delay 
seeding  until  August.  Clover  seeded 
in  the  fall,  in  order  to  get  a  good 
start  before  winter,  should  be  sown 
somewhat  earlier  than  fall  seeded 
alfalfa,  although  timothy  will  stand 
later  seeding.  The  seedbed  for 
timothy  and  clover,  like  the  seedbed 
for  alfalfa,  should  be  free  from  weeds, 
well  filled  with  moisture,  and  compact 
below  the  shallow  surface  mulch. 


A  Minnesota  professor,  who  had 
made  a  physical  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  students,  said  fanr 
boys  were  inclined  to  be  hollow 
chested  and  stoop  shouldered.  If 
that  is  true,  then  it  seems  to  us  that 
riding  implements  must  be  partially 
to  blame.  The  moral  is:  Sit  up  straight. 


Compulsory  Investments 

A  bill  was  introduced  at  the 
last  session  of  our  legislature 
to  require  outside  life  insur- 
ance companies  to  invest  in 
Nebraska  securities  75  per  cent 
of  the  reserve  on  policies  held 
by  Nebraska  people.  While 
it  did  not  pass,  it  had  many 
supporters. 

In  reality  there  is  a  simpler 
and  easier  method  of  reaching 
the  same  result,  viz:  For 
Nebraskans  to  buy  their  life 
insurance  in  Nebraska  com- 
panies. 

If   interested,   call   or  write 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 

MADE  OF 

id  or  Galvanized  Steel 

Send  for  Free  dialog 

If.  WYATT  MFG.  CO. 
s^V      Sallna,  Kan. 

ion 
N.  Sth 

^Street, 

Also  a  full  line  of  implements  on  wnivu 
we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  BIG 
FREE  BARGAIN  BOOK. 


Save  50  $300 


I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to 

$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  in 
sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  My  famous  5  h,p.  engine 
—  without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  Jf99.50  for 
the  next  60  days  only!  Buy  now!  Same  size  costs 
$225  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  OverSO.OOO 

Galloway  engines  in  use  today.  All  sold  on  same,  liberal,  free  90 
Day  Trial  Oner  I  make  you— and  all  griving  satisfaction.  Isn't  that 
proof  enough? 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  you  buy  any  udgfifcpqa iSf 

other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata- 
log and  low,  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost- 

groof ,  water  cooled  engines.  Free  . 
ervice  Department  at  yourdis-* 
posal.    My  special  1913  offer  will  help  <J 
you  get  an  engine  partly  or  wholly  with-™ 
out  cost  to  you.  Write  today.  Doit 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,' 

2S5  Calloway  Station,       Waterloo,  Iowa 


THE  BIGGEST 
ENGINE  VALUE 


This  new  Gilson 
Engine  represents 
the  greatest  value  ever  before  offered  in  a 
gasoline  engine. 


GILSON  "gaers&teJ**^ 

Write  today  for  the  proof  and  the  facts, 
you  are  looking 
for  the  best  en- 
gine bargain 
there  1b,  this  is  it. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

•T  Park  St. 
Pt.  Washington, 

Wis. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


—  $9.<KK>  offered  for  certain  loven- 
W  Hons.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Paieof  ' 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free,  eena 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  a* 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

t  HANDLES  ft  C HANDLES.  Patent  in  n 

*t     nr..  •  1*  Taut 
ku7)  V.  Street,  Washington^  D^&— — 
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Knocking — Proper  and  Improper 


By  LOUIS  MACEY 

Lincoln  County 


I  have  often  wondered  whether  my 
disposition  to  "butt  in"  arises  from 
sheer  contrariness,  due  to  a  Scotch- 
English-Dutch  ancestry,  or  from  pure 
sympathy  with  the  one  who  is  getting 
hit.  Maybe  it's  both.  Anyway,  what- 
ever the  motive,  when  the  highbrow 
and  the  "business  man"  laid  out  a 
perfect  path  for  the  farmer's  feet  and 
then  called  him  "fool"  and  such 
names  because  he  wasn't  docile  and 
peasant-like  enough  to  immediately 
—  and  collectively — walk  therein,  I 
got  on  the  warpath  and  butted  in  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  doubt  many 
have  put  me  down  as  a  knocker. 

This  is  hardly  fair  unless  qualified 
a  bit  by  saying  that  I  knock  on  the 
knockers,  and  think  very  little  of  the 
man  who  courts  popularity  by  simply 
echoing  the  sentiment  of  others.  If  I 
have  knocked  I  have  always  tried  to 
give  a  reason  for  so  doing.  When 
I  condemn  the  impatience — and  exple- 
tives— of  our  educators,  I  think  I 
always  acknowledged  that  they  had 
some  good  things. 

And  so  when  I  see  a  correspondent 
to  The  Nebraska  Farmer  issue  a 
"defi"  for  someone  to  "show  any  good 
the  experiment  stations,  institutes, 
etc.,  have  ever  done  the  farmer"  (and 
the  editor  never  said  a  word!)  of 
course  up  I  bob  to  knock  on  any  such 
knocking  as  that.  Now  it's  perfectly 
true  that  our  experiment  station  men 
have  at  different  times  got  some 
'fool  notions"  (the  same  as  the  rest 
of  us)  and  made  a  great  hullabaloo 
lbout  nothing.  Yea,  they  have  even 
-;colded  us  soundly  for  not  going  ac- 
cording to  some  pet  theory  of  theirs, 
md  then  after  a  while  have  come 
tround  and  told  us  that  after  all  it 
wasn't  so.  And  they  didn't  even 
ipologize. 

What  Stations  Have  Done 

But  with  all  this  is  it  true  that 
here  is  no  good  and  beneficial  thing 
hey  have  advanced  and  made  to 
;tick?    Who  pointed  out  the  value 


and  the  possibilities  of  the  dairy 
cow,  the  hand  separator,  the  silo, 
alfalfa,  Kherson  oats,  balanced  ra- 
tions, spring  rolling  of  wheat,  and 
rotation  of  crops?  All  these  things 
and  a  good  many  others  have  "stuck." 

The  dairy  cow  has  helped  more 
despairing  farmers  to  "pull  through" 
and  "get  out  of  a  hole"  (both  literally 
and  figuratively)  than  any  other  one 
thing.  She  has  added  more  wealth 
to  the  state  than  all  our  grain  crops, 
for  she  has  cashed  chiefly  our  sun- 
shine and  we  still  have  as  much  as 
ever,  while  in  selling  grain  we  have 
cashed  the  cream  of  our  soil  and  have 
considerably  less  of  it  left.  The  hand 
separator,  the  silo,  alfalfa  and  a 
balanced  ration  make  her  more  valu- 
able and  enhance  her  usefulness. 
Kherson  oats  have  made  a  highly 
profitable  crop  out  of  one  that  was 
hardly  worth  while  with  other 
varieties. 

But  what's  the  use?  I  could  go  on 
and  name  a  lot  of  things  the  experi- 
ment station  has  shown  us.  I  might 
mention,  as  the  most  important  of 
all,  that  they  haven't  been  content 
to  simply  point  out  better  methods 
and  then  go  chasing  after  something 
else  that  is  new,  but  when  they  were 
sure  they  had  something  good  they 
everlastingly  kept  at  it  till  we  all 
knew  it,  till  we  couldn't  help  but  know 
it,  and  till  we  were  so  sick  and  tired 
of  hearing  about  it  that  we  began 
to  do  it. 

Doctrine  of  Scarcity 

Whatever  might  be  said,  however, 
I  know  the  inevitable  come-bt^Jc: 
"What  good  does  it  do  us  to  knov.  all 
these  things?  Increased  production 
will  simply  mean  lower  prices,  and 
we  will  only  be  working  harder  and 
be  no  better  off  in  the  end.  They 
just  want  us  to  work  our  fool  heads 
off  in  order  that  the  railroads  may 


have  more  stuff  to  haul  and  the  city 
people  have  cheaper  living." 

With  the  railroads  and  big  business 
so  anxious  to  educate  the  farmer,  it 
certainly  does  look  suspicious.  We 
know  well  enough  that  any  help  (?) 
from  that  quarter  is  neither  dis- 
interested nor  unselfish.  On  its  face 
this  knock  looks  pretty  straight,  and 
it  comes  up  so  often  that  we  may 
just  as  well  meet  it  squarely. 

Suppose  the  farmers  of  Nebraska 
were  to  decide  that  the  game  wasn't 
worth  the  candle,  and  they  should 
cut  out  all  farm  science  at  the  uni- 
versity. No  more  experimenting,  no 
more  extension,  stop  all  farm  papers 
— they  are  the  most  active  extenders 
of  agricultural  education  extant.  If 
you  know  a  good  thing,  you  are  for- 
bidden to  tell  your  neighbor;  it's  not 
to  your  interest  to  have  him  raise  a 
big  crop.  We'll  all  peg  along  in  the 
easy,  good,  old-fashioned  way  with 
plenty  of  time  to  go  fishing.  The  less 
we  raise,  the  more  we'll  get  for  it. 
If  hog  cholera  rages,  let  it  rage;  the 
more  hogs  that  die,  the  more  we'll 
get  for  the  ones  that  are  left! 

Now  if  we  Nebraskans  were  to  try 
that  policy,  do  you  reckon  we  could 
get  the  people  of  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  have 
sense  enough  to  see  the  beauty  of  it? 
I'm  afraid  not!  And  even  if  we  could 
combine  so  as  to  double  the  prices  of 
farm  products,  don't  you  suppose  that 
already  unionized  labor  and  already 
combined  capital  could  double  the 
prices  of  what ,  we  buy  a  whole  lot 
more  quickly?  The  world  is  not 
going  to  stand  still  because  some  of 
us  want  it  to.  There  are  more  people 
to  be  fed,  and  the  land  must  produce 
more  to  feed  them. 

More  Competition  All  Around 

The  remedy  lies,  not  in  combining 
on  our  side  to  limit  production,  but 


in  restoring  competition  and  increas- 
ing production  on  the  other  side  as 
well  as  our  own.  With  free  compe- 
tition of  both  labor  and  "business," 
big  crops  and  cheap  living  will  mean 
greater  cheapness  in  the  things  we 
buy.  Then  if  the  city  worker  has 
the  easiest  end  of  it,  more  people 
will  go  to  town;  and  the  more  people 
live  in  town,  the  more  "eats"  will  go 
up,  until  things  are  even  again.  With 
open  competition  all  around  I  have 
a  sublime  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
regulate   things  automatically. 

Every  man  ought  to  have  a  fair 
chance  to  compete  in  business. 
Either  this,  or  all  business  should  be 
socialized.  And  even  if  socialism  is 
practicable  it  will  take  a  tremendous 
amount  of  experimentation  and  edu- 
cation and  have  to  be  put  into 
operation  slowly.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  work  for  equal  opportunity 
through  free  competition,  and  let  us 
note  that  this  includes  opportunity 
on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  city  busi- 
ness. Here  we  bump  into  the  land 
question;  indeed,  it's  pretty  hard  to 
keep  from  bumping  into  it,  no  matter 
where  we  start  in  economics. 

There  are  lots  of  people  now  in 
town  who  are  not  having  so  easy  a 
time  but  they  would  like  to  dig  in 
the  soil;  but  they  can't.  The  steel 
trust  say:  "Yes — come  on  and  com- 
pete with  us.  You  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  so,  but  you'll  have  to  pay 
our  price  for  your  ore."  And  that 
price  is  prohibitive.  The  land  owners 
say,  "Yes,  come  on  and  compete  with 
us,  but  you'll  have  to  pay  our  price 
for  your  land."  And  that's  a  pro- 
hibitive price,  too. 

If  a  man  has  his  farm  paid  for  he 
is  up  against  combination  on  only  one 
side,  but  if  he  is  up  against  the  com- 
bination of  big  business  and  the  high 
price  of  land  too,  he  certainly  has  a 
knock  coming.  Only  it's  a  mighty 
good  thing  to  get  faced  in  the  right 
direction  before  we  let  fly. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Profit 

By  W.  P.  SNYDER,  Superintendent  North  Platte  Sub-Station 


This  query  from  a  Jefferson  county 
;ubscriber  has  been  submitted  to  me 
iy  The  Nebraska  Farmer: 

"What  percentage  of  each  of  the 
ollowing  feeds  shall  I  use  in  a  slop 
o  make  a  balanced  ration  for  pigs 
hroughout  the  summer:  Ground 
corn,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
shorts  and  linseed  oil  meal?  They 
>vill  be  on  an  eight-acre  field  of 
ilfalfa.  How  many  pounds  of  such  a 
eed  mixture  as  I  have  mentioned 
ihould  I  give  each  day  for  100  pounds 
)f  liveweight?  And  how  much  corn 
n  addition  to  the  alfalfa  and  this 
Mixture  should  I  feed  daily  for  each 
00  pounds  of  liveweight?" 

The  feeding  of  pigs  running  on 
ilfalfa  pasture  depends  on  the  inten- 
ion  of  the  owner.  If  the  pigs  are  to 
je  sold  in  the  fall  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, it  may  be  profitable  to  make 
ill  the  gain  possible.  To  a  buyer  a 
at  pig  looks  better  than  a  thin  pig, 
md  a  large  pig  better  than  a  smaller 
The  breeder  has  to  cater  to  the 
■vhims  of  the  purchaser,  unless  he 
'ducates  his  trade  to  rely  on  his  judg- 
ment as  to  how  a  pig  should  be 
;rown  in  order  to  give  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  breeding  pen.  If  boars 
u»d  gilts  are  grown  at  a  moderate 
^ate  of  gain  and  without  too  much 
ine  food  and  pampering,  they  will 
>e  better  breeding  stock  than  if 
rowded  from  start  to  finish. 

There  is  no  objection  to  your  cor- 
espondent feeding  ground  corn, 
;iound  oats,  wheat  shorts,  wheat 
'•"an  and  oil  meal,  and  he  may  add 
ankage  if  he  chooses.  These  feeds 
nay  all  have  a  place  in  the  herd 
'eing  kept  for  the  breeder  trade.  In 
hat  case  the  rate  of  gain  and  quality 
f  the  pigs  is  the  important  factor 
ather  than  the  cost  or  economy  of 
ains.  However,  even  in  that  case  I 
vould  omit  the  bran  entirely,  and 
/ould  be  much  inclined  to  leave  the 


shorts  out,  too.  I  have  never  fed 
oats,  as  it  has  always  been  very  high 
in  price. 

Of  the  feeds  proposed,  when  it  was 
desirable  to  crowd  the  pigs  to  the 
limit,  I  would  use  a  mixture  of  sixty- 
five  pounds  of  corn,  twenty-five  pounds 
of  oats  and  ten  pounds  of  oil  meal ; 
or  fifty  pounds  of  corn,  twenty  pounds 
of  oats,  twenty  pounds  of  shorts  and 
ten  pounds  of  oil  meal.  It  would  be 
well,  also,  to  feed  corn  either  soaked 
or  dry  in  a  pen  where  the  pigs  could 
get  it  at  any  time.  It  might  be  well 
to  use  five  pounds  of  tankage  in  place 
of  the  ten  pounds  of  oil  meal.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  grower  of  breed- 
ing hogs  should  use  5  per  cent  of 
bone  meal  in  the  pigs'  ration.  It  has 
been  shown  by  experiments  con- 
ducted at  the  Nebraska'  Experiment 
Station  that  the  addition  of  bone 
meal  to  a  ration  increases  the 
strength  of  the  bone. 

For  Market  Hogs 

For  the  farmer  who  is  growing 
hogs  for  the  fat-hog  market,  I  would 
advise  feeding  principally  corn  to  the 
pigs  running  on  alfalfa  pasture.  We 
usually  soak  the  corn  twelve  hours. 
Under  some  conditions  the  pigs 
prefer  the  dry  corn.  Their  preference 
should  be  favored.     If  shorts  is  the 


same  price  per  pound  as  corn,  there 
is  no  objection  to  feeding  shorts.  We 
have  fed  eight  lots  of  pigs,  a  total 
of  224  animals,  four  lots  on  corn  and 
four  lots  on  corn  and  shorts.  The 
shorts  varied  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  the  grain  ration.  These  were 
pigs  running  on  alfalfa  pasture  from 
shortly  after  weaning  until  winter. 
The  gain  on  the  pigs  and  the  feed 
required  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain  was  practically  the  same  from 
both  rations.  The  relative  cost  of  the 
gain  from  the  two  rations  depended 
on  the  relative  cost  of  corn  and  of 
shorts. 

Bran,  oil  meal  or  oats  would  be 
expected  to  give  somewhat  the  same 
results  as  shorts,  if  the  proper 
amount  were  fed.  Experiments  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  a  pound  of 
bran  and  a  pound  of  alfalfa  have 
about  the  same  feeding  value.  The 
feeds  just  mentioned,  and  also  shorts, 
are  protein  feeds  like  alfalfa,  but  they 
cost  much  more  per  pound.  There- 
fore, I  favor  feeding  alfalfa  in  place 
of  these  other  protein  feeds  unless 
there  is  some  special  reason  for 
feeding  the  high-priced  feeds. 
How  Much  Grain? 

How  much  should  be  fed  per  day 
depends  on  how  fast  it  is  desirable 


to  have  the  pig  grow.  Alfalfa  is  the 
cheap  feed.  However,  it  is  bulky  and 
the  pig  cannot  eat  enough  of  it  to 
grow  as  fast  as  he  will  grow  if  fed 
a  kind  of  food  that  is  more  concen- 
trated, that  contains  more  digestible 
(real)  food  per  pound.  The  rate  of 
gain  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  grain  fed.  If  given  no 
grain  the  pigs  will  eat  enough  alfalfa 
to  keep  them  alive;  that  is,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pigs  will.  If  given  a 
light  ration  they  will  eat  less  alfalfa 
and  as  the  grain  ration  is  increased, 
the  alfalfa  ration  is  automatically 
decreased.  That  the  rate  of  gain  and 
amount  of  grain  fed  bear  a  close 
relation  is  shown  quite  clearly  by 
the  accompanying  table. 

A  grain  ration  of  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  pounds  daily  per  100 
pounds  liveweight  of  hogs  keeps  the 
pigs  growing  nicely  and  uses  a  rather 
small  amount  of  grain.  When  grain 
is  very  high  in  price  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  reduce  the  amount  to  two 
pounds  or  even  a  little  lower,  and  if 
grain  is  cheap,  to  increase  the  amount 
to  nearly  a  full  ration.  I  do  not  think 
pigs  running  on  alfalfa  pasture  will 
eat  to  exceed  four  pounds  of  grain 
daily  per  100  pounds  of  their  weight. 
I  do  not  recall  having  had  pigs  eat 
more  than  three  and  one-half  pounds. 
On  a  full  grain  ration  they  should 
gain  more  than  one  pound  each  per 
day. 

Alfalfa  and  corn  are  the  cheap 
foods,  under  ordinary  conditions,  and 
the  alfalfa  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 
Therefore  it  is  advisable  to  make 
these  two  the  standard  ration  and  to 
feed  other  kinds  only  when  the  price 
of  the  feeds  permits  of  their  use  with- 
out increasing  the  cost  of  gains,  when 
the  purpose  in  view  warrants  more 
expensive  gains  from  more  costly 
food,  or  when  the  condition  of  the 
pigs  show  that  a  change  of  feed  is 
advisable. 


Alfalfa  Pasture  and  Grain  for  Growing  Piffs — Results  from  Various  Amounts  of  (i 

Lbs.  Grain  Daily  per  100  Lbs.  Weight 


ram 

of  Pig 
3.05 


Average  first  weight  per  pig,  pounds   52.0 

Number  pigs  tested    IT 

Average  daily  gain  per  pig.  pounds  28 

Grain  for  100  pounds  gain,  pounds  121 

Price  alfalfa  pasture  daily  per  pig,  cents  6 

Total  cost  of  100  pounds  gain    $3.20 

Daily  profit   per  pig  007 

Price  of  corn,  47c  per  bu. ;  hogs,  $5.90  per  100  lbs. 


47.            Gl.O  71.0 

264  181  241 

.H7            .77  .92 

240  316  375 

.4              .4  .3 

$3.16        $3.19  $3.56 

.01  .017  .021  .02 
Table  compiled  from  Bulletin  121. 
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How  would  you  liJ^e  a  silo 

cut  smoothly  from  solid  rock?  A  concrete  silo  is  better 
than  that.  Water,  acid,  air,  fire  and  vermin  proof,  it  keeps 
silage  perfectly,  and  we  can  prove  it. 

In  a  concrete  silo,  you've  got  to  be  sure  of  your  cement. 
The  engineers  of  the  great  Mississippi  Dam  at  Keokuk,  la., 
are  buying  700,000  barrels  of  Atlas  for  the  work  after  careful 
tests  of  all  brands.  You  can't  make  such  elaborate  tests,  but 
you  can  get  just  the  same  cement  they  do.  Every  handful  of 
Atlas  is  identical  with  every  other  handful.  Always  abso- 
lutely uniform — the  same  high  quality  last  year — this  year — 
next  year.    Use  Atlas  and  be  sure  of  your  cement. 

Have  nou  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?    Write  us  for  it  now. 
It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  Xe> 

THE  ATLAS  E2Slt±as  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept31     30  Broad  St.N.Y 
Chicag-o—  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 

PO  RTLAN  D 

CEMENT 


ATLAS 


N 


Appleton-Goodhue  Windmills  will  pump  your  water  econ- 
omically, work  whenever  the  wind  blows  and  keep  at  it  for 
years.   For  a  nominal  sum  we  will  Insure  for  5  years 
against  cyclones,  tornadoes,  anything  but  neglect. 
Why  experiment;  buy  a  simple,  sturdy,  safe,  self-oiling,  S 
self-governing  Appleton  Goodhue  outfit.,^,  ^r^ss^—j^ 

FARM  POWERS 

When  the  wind  don't  blow  you  will  need  an  Appleton 
Gasoline  Engine  and  pump  jack.    You  can  belt  on  to  the 
pump,  when  needed,  or  run  your  churn,  hand  shel'°r,  etc. 
For  heavy  work, running  the  huskerorsilo  filler  you  have  your 
pick  up  to  18  H.  P.  Hopper  cooled,  speed  changing  device, 
single  side  rod;  a  perfect  engine.    Write  us  today. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  367  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111.  / 


IXaTO  18  H.P 
SKIDDED- PORTABLE 


LUMBER  and  MILL- WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  Is 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES — YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mail  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  1001  no.  isth  si.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

816  Court  Street  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


LUMBER  AT  FIRST  COST 

Shipped  direct  to  you  from,  mills,  thus  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the  Immenie 
profits  of  middlemen,  and  freight  handling  charge*,  etc.,  when  material  must 
be  re-shlpped.  We  furnish  everything  In  the  Lumber  line  complete  for  houses 
and  barns;  all  manufactured  from  fine  Puget  Sound  Fir  and  Cedar. 
<  If  you  plan  on  any  building,  write  us  before  placing  your  order,  riving  us  a 
complete   list   of   your    requirements   and  we  will  »ave  you  money. 

PROMPT    SHIPMENTS.         QUALITY  GUARANTEED. 
MODERN   UUMBER   CO.  DEPT.   NF.  TACOMA,  WAHHTNfJTOT* 


i  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Co  Q,  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Garden  Pests 

When  the  vegetable  garden  is 
planted,  the  growing  of  a  profitable 
garden  is  just  begun.  There  must 
be  a  constant  fight  during  the  grow- 
ing season  against  weeds,  fungus  and 
insects.  Weeds  must  be  fought  with 
the  hoe  and  cultivator,  which  also 
keeps  the  soil  in  better  physical 
condition  and  conserves  moisture. 
Fungous  diseases  and  insects  are  not 
so  easily  controlled,  however,  as 
almost  every  fungous  disease  and 
insect  must  be  fought  in  a  different 
manner.  Following  are  descriptions 
of  a  few  of  the  common  garden  in- 
sects and  diseases  and  ways, of  fight- 
ing same,  as  recommended  by  the 
Ontario   Department   of  Agriculture: 

Asparagus  Beetle:  A  bright  colored 
beetle  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long.  Deposits  eggs  on  the  stalks 
early  in  May,  and  from  these  hatch 
dull  gray  colored  larvae.  Remedies: 
Ridge  the  earth  to  protect  the  young 
shoots  and  dust  the  plants  every  few 
days  with  air-slaked  lime  while  the 
dew  is  on.  When  the  cutting  is  over 
spray  with  Paris  green  or  lead 
arsenate. 

Asparagus  Rust:  Numerous  pos- 
tules  break  through  the  skin  of  the 
stem.  Remedies:  Dust  liberally 
with  flower  of  sulphur;  cut  and  burn 
the  dead  stems  in  the  fall. 

Bean  Anthracnose:  This  disease 
occurs  mainly  on  the  pods,  but  some- 
times on  the  leaves,  as  roundish, 
black,  sunken  spots,  bordered  with 
purple.  The  spores  are  produced  at 
the  ends  of  minute  threads,  massed 
together  at  points  on  the  diseased 
spots.  Remedies:  Spray  with  Bor- 
deaux at  intervals  of  two  weeks, 
beginning  when  the  plants  are  quite 
small,  and  continuing  into  September 
or  October.  Soak  the  seed  beans'  for 
two  hours  in  formalin  solution,  made 
by  dissolving  one-half  pint  in  fifteen 
gallons  of  water. 

Bean  Rust:  Bean  rust  is  occasion- 
ally^ injurious  on  some  varieties,  and 
is  ,.,>adily  recognized  by  the  small 
brown  or  black  pustules  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaf.  Remedies:  Burn 
the  stalks  and  rubbish  containing 
the  spores,  and  plant  varieties  that 
are  more  or  less  rust  resistant. 

Cabbage  Worm:  The  common 
green  worm  of  the  cabbage.  It  is 
about  the  same  color  of  green  as  the 
cabbage  leaf.  Its  body  is  covered 
with  fine  short  hairs,  and  when  ma- 
ture it  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  length.  The  adult  is  the  common 
white  cabbage  butterfly.  Remedies: 
Spray  with  Paris  green,  using  one 
pound  of  Paris  green  to  every  100 
gallons  of  water,  and  adding  a  little 
hard  or  soft  soap  to  prevent  the  liquid 
rolling  off  the  cabbage  leaves;  helle- 
bore dusted  over  the  cabbage  leaves 
in  early  morning.  Hellebore  is  poison- 
ous to  insects,  although  harmless  to 
man.  It  is  more  expensive  than 
Paris  green. 

Celery  Caterpillar:  The  adult  is  a 
very  handsome  swallow-tailed  butter- 
fly. The  larva  when  full  grown  is 
about  one  and  one-fourth  inches  long; 
is  pale  green,  and  marked  crosswise 
with  yellow  and  black  lines.  Just 
behind  the  head  is  a  pair  of  horn-like 
structures,  which  can  emit  an  un- 
pleasant odor.  Remedy:  Hand- 
picking  is  usually  sufficient  to  con- 
trol the  caterpillars. 

Celery  Leaf  Blight:  This  fungous 
disease  is  sometimes  known  as  "rust," 
and  appears  on  the  leaves  first  as 
light  spots,  which  later  become 
brown,  and  finally  yellow.  The  spots 
soon  increase  in  size  and  become 
irregular  in  shape,  and  the  plants  are 
seriously  injured.  The  spores  can  be 
readily  found  on  the  diseased  areas. 
Remedies:  Spray  with  Bordeaux 
while  the  young  plants  are  in  the 
frames  before  transplanting,  and 
repeat  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  It  is 
recommended  to  use  the  Ammonicial- 
copper  carbonate  solution  in  the  later 
sprayings. 

Celery  Leaf  Spot:  Brown  spots, 
studded  with  minute  black  spots, 
appear  on  the  leaves. 

Striped  Cucumber  Beetle:  This 
beetle  is  well  known  to  the  vegetable 
grower.  It  is  light  yellow,  with  four 
black  lines  down  the  back,  and  is  a 
little  more  than  two-fifths  of  an  inch 
in  length.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
stems  just  below  the  surface,  and 
when  hatched  bore  into  the  stem  or 


root.  The  winter  is  passed  in  the 
adult  stage,  under-  any  rubbish 
which  will  afford  shelter.  In  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  young  cucum- 
bers appear  above  the  ground,  the 
beetles  leave  their  hibernating  quar- 
ters and  devour  the  foliage  of  the 
seedlings.  It  feeds  also  upon  the 
squash  and  melon,  and  is  a  very 
difficult  insect  to  overcome.  Remedies: 
Spray  with  arsenical  Bordeaux  as 
soon  as  plants  appear  above  ground, 
and  repeat  ten  days  later;  dust  the 
young  plants  with  Paris  green,  and 
land  plaster,  ashes  or  lime  (one  to 
fifty),  or  with  dry  slaked  lime  and 
sulphur,  and  repeat  ten  days  later; 
keep  the  young  vines  covered  with 
cheese-cloth,  fixed  to  frames;  clean 
up  refuse  in  the  fall. 

Squash  Bug:  The  adult  insect  is 
a  rusty-brown,  flat  bug,  yellow  on  the 
under  side.  It  is  about  three-fifths 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  has  a  very 
offensive  odor.  It  winters  in  the 
adult  form  underneath  leaves,  boards, 
etc.  The  eggs  are  reddish-brown, 
and  are  laid  on  the  under  side  of  the  - 
leaves.  Remedies:  H,and-pick  the 
insects  morning  and  evening,  when 
they  are  least  active;  collect  and 
destroy  the  egg  masses. 

Colorado  Potato  Beetle:  This  very 
familiar  pest  spends  the  winter  in  the 
ground.  They  leave  their  hibernating 
quarters  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  commence  mating  at  once.  The 
eggs  are  laid  on  the  under  surface  i 
of  the  leaf,  and  hatch  a  few  days 
later.  When  full  grown,  the  larvae 
pass  down  to  the  ground,  where  they 
change  to  orange  colored  pupae, 
about  three  inches  below  the  surface. 
There  are  three  broods  in  a  season. 
Remedies:  Spray  with  Paris  green- 
Bordeaux  (formula  4-4-40^)  or  the 
arsenate  of  lead-Bordeaux,  when 
plants  are  two  to  four  inches  high, 
and  repeat  every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  and  after  rains. 

Potato  Blight:  Spray  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  at  intervals  of  ten! 
days  or  two  weeks. 


Heavy  rains  at  the  time  the  first 
spraying  should  have  been  given 
apples  in  southeastern  Nebraska  re- 1 
tarjded  the  work  so  that  it  is  estima'ed 
that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
trees  were  not  sprayed  in  time  to  be 
of  benefit  against  the  coddling  nioih. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  job  to  make  the 
weather  to  suit  everybody? 


Canada  Lands 


We  are  offering  thousands  of 
acres  of  wild  and  improved  farm 
lands  in  the  Oxbow-Alameda  dis- 
trict, Southeastern  Saskatche- 
wan. If  you  want  a  choice  farm 
at  right  prices  and  terms,  write 
us  for  particulars. 

Excursions  to  our  lands  leave 
St.  Paul  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  every  month.  Come 
direct  to  us  and  save  commis- 
sion. Excellent  opportunities  to 
secure  A  No.  1  farms  where 
crops  never  fail.    Don't  delay. 

Stewart  Land  Company 

205  Jackson  St,   St.  Paul,  Minn. 

tans 


Why  Forswear 

Yonr  Allegiance  to  "Unc'eSam" 

and  take  np  your  abode  where  the 
growing  season  is  short  and  the  cli- 
mate is  rigorous,  when  the  very  best 
land  that  the  snn  shines  on  is  in  the 
TJniied  States,  and  where,  in  many 
places,  you  can  work  out  doors  almost 
all  the  year  'round? 

If  you  think  of  moving  from  your 
present  location,  ask  me  where  to 
obtain  good  land  at  reasonable  prices. 
Say  what  State  you  prefer,  and  I  will 
send  information  to  you  free. 

B.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization     and    Industrial  Agent 

Union    Pacific    Railroad  Co. 
Room    116,    Union    Pacific  BuUding 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


CCCI1  PrtBV  Golden  Row,  Reid's  Yello* 
•CCU  bUltH  Denti  Nebraska  White  Prti 
and  Silver  Mine.  Gathered  early  and  drie' 
on  racks  in  our  furnace-heated  seed  nouet 
Write  for  27th  annual  price  list. 
ME  SMITH  &  SONS  DESOTO.  M^1' 


Sweet  Clover  Seed— Large  biennial  cultivate 
variety  for  hay.  pasture  and  fertilizer.  rrre 
ind  circular  how  to  grow  it  sent  free  pn  re 
quest.      Edw.  E.  Barton,  Box  32,  Falmouth, 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  muc 
news  in   them.— S.   R.   McKelvie,  Publishei 


Wednesday,  May  21,  1913. 
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By  Ji  Jaynawkeir 

The  ground  was  thoroughly  soaked 
by  the  big  rain  of  the  first  of  the 
week,  and  it  was  two  or  three  days 
before  field  work  was  in  full  swing 
again.  The  weather  was  fine  and 
Friday  afternoon  was  right  down 
warm ;  this  was  followed  by  a  shower 
at  night  and  today,  May  10,  the 
weather  is  cooler  again,  the  wind  is 
in  the  southeast  and  more  rain  is 
possible.  We  do  not  need  it,  for 
moisture  conditions  now  are  just 
right.  Not  in  years  has  so  good  a 
stand  of  corn  been  secured;  we  have 
yet  to  hear  a  complaint  of  a  poor 
stand.  Corn  is  practically  all  planted 
and  most  of  it  is  up;  part  of  the 
Kaffir  is  also  planted,  but  next  week 
will  be  the  big  Kaffir-planting  week. 
I  do  not  favor  hurrying  this  crop  into 
the  ground;  between  May  15  and  25 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  Kaffir,  I 
think.  Wheat  still  holds  out  its  fine 
promise;  there  will  certainly  be  a 
big  crop  if  the  weather  continues  as 
favorable  as  it  has  in  the  past  month. 
There  is  probably  moisture  enough 
In  the  ground  to  make  the  crop; 
what  there  is  to  fear  from  now  on 
is  too  much  moisture  and  too  much 
hot.  muggy  weather. 

Corn  planted  too  thick  makes  a 
fine  showing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  I  think  that  must  be  the 
reason  why  so  many  plant  as  they  do. 
At  any  rate,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else  that  would  tempt  a  man  to  plant 
corn  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart 
in  the  row — and  west  of  the  Missouri 
river  at  that.  I  have  been  in  a  num- 
ber of  fields  this  last  week  in  which 
the  space  between  the  corn  plants 
was  not  over  twelve  inches,  and  in 
3ne  large  field  a  close  inspection 
howed  an  average  of  not  over  ten 
nches  apart.  There  were  many 
ilaces  where  there,  were  two  stalks. 
Xow  what  can  a  man  be  thinking  of 
vho  will  plant  corn  as  thick  as  that 
n  Kansas?  I  would  by  far  rather 
lave  the  stalks  twenty-four  inches 
ipart  in  the  row  than  to  have  them 
ourteen  inches,  but  consider  eighteen 
nches  apart  an  ideal  distance.  When 
ilanted  in  hills  three  stalks  is  too 
nuch  here  except  on  tTTe  best  bottom 
:round;  two  stalks  every  three  and 
W-half  feet  is  as  near  right  as  one 
:an  get  it.  Even  this  is  thinner 
ilanting  than  eighteen  inches  apart 
n  the  drill  row;  one  stalk  every 
welve  inches  is  equal  to  three  and 
me-half  stalks  per  hill. 

The  law  of  compensation  works  out 
iretty  well,  after  all.  For  instance, 
lown  here  in  Kansas  is  an  area  of 
'at.  thin  soil  which  will  produce  a 
;oed  crop  only  in  the  most  favorable 
eason.  But  this  flat,  thin  land  is  in 
lost  cases  underlaid  with  either 
oal,  oil  or  gas.  This  oil  belt  extends 
P  into  Coffey  county  in  one  corner, 
nd  with  the  oil  is  more  or  less  gas. 
jince  the  late  rise  in  price  of  gaso- 
ine  the  oil  business  is  looking  up 
nd  the  farmers  down  in  that  corner 
ave  had  plenty  of  chances  this 
pring  to  lease  their  land  for  oil 
rilling.  There  are  many  wells  now 
that  section,  most  of  which  are 
ight  producers  running  from  five  to 
3n  barrels  per  day.  When  crude  oil 
eached  the  lowest  price  it  did  not 
ay  to  pump  these  wells,  but  now 
here  is  money  in  pumping  a  well 
J»t  yields  only  five  barrels  per  day. 
f  farmers  could  sell  water  for  $1  per 
arrel  they  would  be  glad  to  bore 
'ells,  even  if  they  pumped  only  five 
arrels  a  day,  and  they  could  spend 
ome  time  at  the  pumping,  too.  The 
il  refineries  are  as  eager  to  buy 
rude  cil  now  as  cattle  feeders  are 
ager  to    lay  in  a    supply  of  corn 

hen  it  looks  as  though  the  coming 
'op  was  going  "busted." 

One  of  our  neighbors  this  week 
nloaded  100  tons  of  prairie  hay 
;hich  he  had  been  holding  for  a 
igher  price  all  winter.  The  price 
;  just  about  the  same  that  it  has 
en  all  winter  and  shows  no  signs 
going  higher.  For  No.  1  prairie 
iy  about  $9.50  could  be  secured  in 
ansas  City,  which  would  leave  the 
upper  about  $7  on  the  track  here. 
Iso  several  of  our  neighbors  are 
ill  engaged  in  feeding  cattle,  al- 
•°ugh  they  fully  intended  letting 
em  go  some  time  ago.  They  put 
the  shipping  each  week,  hoping 


that  by  the  next  Monday  a  better 
price  can  be  secured.  Instead  they 
see  the  price  gradually  tending  down 
ward.  One  neighbor  has  120  head  of 
steers  which  he  has  made  good  and 
he  hopes  now  to  get  $8  per  hundred 
for  them  in  Kansas  City.  While  that 
is  a  reduction  from  a  month  ago  it 
is  still  a  high  price,  and  we  must  all 
remembed  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  the  consumer  can  pay.  At  pres 
ent  there  is  good  profit  in  feeding 
both  cattle  and  hogs,  although  the 
man  who  buys  his  feeders  is  finding 
that  the  man  who  grows  them  is 
asking  a  larger  and  larger  share  as 
time  goes  on. 


A  FEEDERS'  INSTITUTE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  On  May  29 
the  livestock  producers  of  Nebraska 
are  invited  to  meet  at  the  University 
Farm,  Lincoln,  to  inspect  the  experi- 
mental lots  of  cattle,  and  to  discuss 
the  beef-producing  situation  and  beef- 
making  problems.  The  cattle  used 
in  the  experimental  work  the  past 
winter  will  be  present  for  inspection. 

These  cattle  were  purchased  at  the 
Omaha  yards  about  the  first  of  last 
November.  For  the  first  forty-five 
days,  or  until  December  15,  the  steers 
were  fed  a  light  feed  of  corn  along 
with  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  for  rough- 
age. On  December  15  they  were  put 
on  the  following  rations: 

Lot  1. —  Corn,  prairie  hay  and  cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Lot  2. — Corn,  corn  silage  and  cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Lot  3. —  Corn,  corn  silage  and 
prairie  hay. 

Lot  4. — Corn,  corn  silage  (heavy 
feed)  and  alfalfa. 

Lot  5. — Corn,  corn  silage  (medium 
feed)  and  alfalfa. 

Lot  6. — Corn  and  alfalfa. 
Visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  these  lots  of  cattle  as  well  as  to 
learn  of  the  results.  After  years  of 
experimenting,  the  Nebraska  station 
feels  certain  that  under  average  Ne- 
braska conditions  alfalfa  hay  fur- 
nishes the  cheapest  source  of  protein 
when  fed  with  corn  along  with 
limited  quantities  of  corn  stover, 
straw  or  prairie  hay. 

The  advent  of  silage  as  a  promi- 
nent fattening  feed  raises  a  question 
as  to  the  cheapest  source  of  protein 
when  silage  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ration,  and  also  raises  a 
question  as  to  the  right  amounts  of 
silage  and  alfalfa  to  feed  along  with 
corn  for  best  results. 

No  definite  program  for  the  fore- 
noon has  been  arranged.  Visitors 
will  be  at  liberty  to  inspect  all  the 
departments  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, and  men  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions.  At  one  o'clock  the 
following  list  of  addresses  will  be 
given  in  the  stock  judging  pavilion: 

Exhibit  of  Fat  Steers  Ellis  Rail 

Growing  Beef  Cattle... E.  A.  Burnett 
Alfalfa  in  Beef  Production. .  .C.  B.  Lee 
Discussion  and  Inspection  of  Experi- 
ment Station  Steers.... R.  K.  Bliss 
R.  K.  BLISS, 
Dept.  of  Animal  Husbandry. 


CANE  FOE  FORAGE 

Cane  is  probably  the  most  produc- 
tive annual  forage  crop  grown  in 
Nebraska.  At  the  North  Platte  sta- 
tion the  average  yield  of  cane  hay  per 
acre  through  six  seasons  was  about 
five  tons.  Cane  hay  is  a  very  satis- 
factory feed,  relished  by  all  livestock. 
Its  greatest  drawback  is  that  it  does 
not  contain  enough  protein,  or  muscle- 
forming  material.  Corn,  our  grain 
standby,  has  the  same  defect,  so  the 
two  when  fed  together  do  not  make  a 
balanced  ration.  Alfalfa,  oil  meal, 
cottonseed  meal,  and  feeds  of  that 
character,  must  be  fed  with  cane  hay 
if  it  is  desired  to  balance  the  ration. 
In  wintering  mature  animals,  how- 
ever, cane  hay  has  a  very  consider- 
able value  fed  alone  to  piece  out  corn- 
stalks, straw  stacks  and  winter  range. 

As  a  feed  crop  cane  may  be  drilled 
thickly  in  rows  of  the  width  of  corn 
rows  and  cultivated;  or  it  may  be 
drilled  with  a  press  drill  like  wheat 
or  other  small  grain.  Planting  in 
wide  rows  gives  the  greater  yield  of 
seed,  but  drilling  like  grain  gives  the 
greater  yield  of  forage,  and  forage  of 
a  better  quality.  The  rate  of  seeding 
varies,  but  when  sown  with  a  grain 
drill  five  to  six  pecks  of  seed  per  acre 
is  about  the  right  amount.  Cane  is  a 
warm-weather  crop  and  the  best  seed- 
ing time  is  about  the  first  of  June,  ! 
although  early  varieties  in  the  eastern  ' 
part  of  the  state  may  be  seeded  as 
late  as  the  latter  part  of  June. 


$35  Only  $35 


For  an  8  foot 
galvanized  steel 
windmill,  and  a 
80  foot  4  post  galvanized  steel  tower 
The  best  that  money  can  produce 
and  ruaranted  for 
5  years,  ONLY  $35. 
and  money  back  if 
your  not  satisfied. 
We  make  all  sizes 
of  mills  and  towers  from  20  to  200 
feet  high.    Write  us  to-day  send 
3  you  order  and  save  $25  to  $30. 
Write  to-day — Lest  you  forget. 
THE  CLIPPER  WINDMILL  &  PUMP  CO. 
TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 


in 

lighiningRbds 


i  best  by  test.   Recommended  by  en- 
gineers and  experts.   Used  exclusively  by  L 
I  many  large  property  owners.  Only  rod  made  I 
and  sold  under  a  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
For  Snlnn  Rods.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 
I W.  C  SH1NN,       106  16th  St.,   UNCOIN,  NEBRASKA 


This  Free  Book  Explains 
Money  Saving  Short  Cut  son 
Corn  Cultivation. 


At  last  a  readable  book  of  corn  pointers  for 
practical  farmers.  Shows  why  farm- 
ers lose  by  improper  cultivation. 
Explains  money  saving  features 
of  the  Bailor  2-Row  Cultiva- 
tor, the  only  successful  3-horse 
machine  on  the  market. 


Invest  iga  teThis  Wdnderfu  1 

BAI  L0Ri2-Rowv3f  Horse, 
1  One-Man  Cultivator . 


1  Saves  half  your  time  and  expense.  Plow  on  any 
\  kind  of  ground,  even  against  sklehllls.  Balance 
iframe  prevenis  neclt  weight.  Draft  equalizer 
i  makes  light  draft.  Independent  control  gangs 
1  and  shovels.  Built  of  steel  and  malleable 
i  iron.   A  boy  can  operate  ir. 

Send  Us  Your  Dealer's 
Name 

.  If  he  doesn't  handle  the  Bailor  we'll  ar- 
range for  a  free  demon- 
stration without  ob- 
ligating you. 

Bailor  Flow  Co. 
SSL    11340  Main  St. 
SgV  Atciiison.  Kan. 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK 


HEAVV  CAR  TYPE  FISK  TIRES 
Are  the  Product  of  ONE  Company 
Whose  Sole  Effort  Since  the 
Advent  of  the  Automobile,  Has 
Been  to  Produce  the  BEST  Pneu- 
matic Tire 

From  the  beginning  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Company  has  had  but  one  policy— that  is, 
to  produce  the  BEST  pneumatic  tire.  No 
pressure  has  been  strong  enough  to 
change  this  policy,  and  every  suggestion 
pointing  to  a  reduction  in  quality  has 
been  instantly  dismissed. 

The  Fisk  factory,  always  in  the  process  of 
enlargement  to  meet  the  demand  for  Fisk 
Products,  is  devoted  solely  to  the  manu- 
facture of  tires,  with  no  side  lines  to 
divert  attention  from  the  one  objective 
goal — to  produce  Greatest  Tire  Service. 
Reports  from  Fisk  users  everywhere 
show  that  this  concentrated  effort  has 
been  crowned  with  success. 

FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  Construc- 
tion is  the  result  of  this  continued  effort 
to  attain  tire  perfection.  It  offers  users 
uniform  quality  and  Greatest  Service  in 
all  Fisk  Tires.  A  special  rubber  cushion 
minimizes  the  disastrous  effect  of  road 
shocks,  an  extra  breaker  strip  and  heavier 
tread  lessen  the  possibility  of  puncture 
and  specially  re-inforced  side  walls  are 
provided  to  prevent  rim  cutting. 

Write  Dept.  43  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company- 


Factory  and  Home  Office 


Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 


DETROIT-262  Jefferson  Ave. 
ST.  PAUL— 160  West  Sixth  St. 
MILWAUKEE-452  Milwau' ee  St. 
DES  MOINES— 91 1  W.  Locust  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS— 820  Hennepin  Ave. 


FARGO-405-407  N.  Pacific  Ave. 
BUTTL— 101  East  Broadway 
OMAHA-2210  Farnam  St. 
ST.  LOUIS-3917  Olive  St. 
KANSAS  CITY-1604  Grand  Ave. 


CHICAGO — 1440  S.  Michigan  Bd.;    932  Sheridan  Rd. ;   4000  Washington  Bd. 


Branches  in  41  Cities 


rax  pntuhattc  TOtEJ  are  guarantor  witch  tilled  ™  Ain  AT  the  recohwznded  pressure  AND  ATTACH kD 
TO  A  RIM  RCARIKO  EITHER  ONE  OR  BOTH  OP  THE  ACCO  If  PAN  V  IN  G  INSPECTION  STAMPS  WHEN  PILLED  WITH  ANY" 
BV»3TTTVTE,  POft  AIM  OE  ATTACHED  TO  ANT  OTBXE  U1MS  THAN  THOSE  EPECIPUH).  OUB  GUARANTEE  IS  WITHDRAW! 
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Under  Editorial  and  Business  Management  of 
SAMUEL  ROY  McKELVIE. 


A  weekly  Agricultural.  Live  Stock  and 
Home  Newspaper,  published  every  Wednes- 
day at  113  North  Sixteenth  street,  Lincoln 
Neb.,    by   The   Nebraska   Farmer  Company 


Consolidations:  The  Nebraska  Farmer, 
Cultivator  and  Stockman.  Campbell's  Soil 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer    when    the    time   paid    for  expires. 


Advertisers   Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac 
cept.  Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver 
tisement  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver 
tisement   In   The   Nebraska  Farmer." 
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We  call  especial  attention 
Feeders'  to  the  announcement  by 
Institute.     Professor  R.  K.  Bliss  on 

page  593  of  this  paper  of 
the  cattle  feeders'  institute  to  be  held 
at  the  t'niversity  Farm  on  May  29. 
Similar  institutes  have  become  very 
popular  features  of  the  work  of  ex- 
periment stations  in  other  states. 
Seeing  the  cattle  that  have  been  on 
experimental  rations,  and  hearing 
how  they  have  been  fedr  will  beat 
reading  a  bulletin  about  them.  Ne- 
braska stockmen  should  come  to 
Lincoln  on  May  29  in  large  num- 
bers, not  to  please  somebody,  but  for 
their  own  good. 


Automobiles  are  taxed  as 
Auto  personal  property,  and  in 
Licenses,  addition  in  nearly  every 
state  the  owner  of  a  car 
must  pay  a  license  tax.  Eastern 
motorists  are  objecting  to  this  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  double  taxation; 
they  claim  it  makes  them  pay  an 
unjust  proportion  of  the  cost  of  road 
maintenance.  A  test  case  in  the  New 
Jersey  courts  went  against  the  auto- 
mobolists.  Now  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to 
decide  whether  the  automobile  license 
amounts  to  double  taxation,  and 
whether  it  is  unconstitutional.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  this  case  we'll  all 
agree  that  an  automobile  does  a  road 
more  harm  than  a  wagon. 


Going  to  law  is  one  way 
Lawsuits,    to    get   sweet   revenge — 

providing  the  other  fellow 
doesn't  win — but  it  is  mighty  expen- 
sive. Here  is  a  case  in  point:  On 
December  23,  1905,  a  suit  was  filed  in 
the  district  court  of  Lancaster  county, 
Nebraska,  to  secure  payment  on  a 
note  for  $761.72.  After  being  tried 
three  times  in  the  district  court  and 
an  equal  number  of  times  in  the 
supreme  court,  and  after  more  than 
seven  years  had  elapsed,  the  case  was 
settled  two  weeks  ago  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  total  amount  assessed 
against  the  defendant  at  the  close  of 
hostilities,  including  judgment,  in- 
terest and  costs,  was  $1,197.15.  That 
did  not,  of  course,  cover  attorneys' 
tees,  which  must  have  amounted  to 
a  handsome  sum.  This  case  must 
have  cost  the  plaintiff,  too,  almost  as 
much  as  the  face  of  the  note.  Law- 
suits not  only  cost  money  but  they 
engender  bitterness.  There  are  so 
many  ways  of  prolonging  litigation 
that  the  average  man  should  think 
twice — or  three  times — before  going 
into  court.  The  best  lawyer  is  the 
one  that  will  tell  you  how  to  avoid 
getting  into  a  lawsuit. 


Beef. 


The  control  of  the  live- 
stock markets  of  this 
country  by  the  packers  is 
overlooked  in  nearly  every  discussion 
of  the  tariff  on  beef  and  other  meats. 
It  ought  to  be  pretty  well  understood 
by  this  time  that,  within  certain  limits 
at  least,  the  packers  are  masters  of 
the  price  situation.  Take  the  recent 
drop  in  the  price  of  beef  cattle  as  an 
example.  In  about  two  weeks  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  the  decline  on 
beef  steers  amounted  to  from  75  cents 
to  $1  per  hundredweight.  The  run  of 
cattle  was  not  excessive,  and  so  far 
as  we  are  aware  people  were  eating 
their  usual  quota  of  beef.  Market 
dopesters  have  given  various  reasons 
for  the  drop,  but  we  think  the  best  is 
that  the  packers  wanted  cheaper 
cattle.  If  the  tariff  on  beef  were 
effective  the  packers  could  say  how 
much  of  the  benefit  might  filter  down 
to  farmers,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  farmer's  portion  would  be  only 
large  enough  to  keep  the  stuff  coming. 
To  say  that  the  packers  are  not  in 
control  of  livestock  and  meat  prices 
is  to  show  ignorance  or  lack  of  verac- 
ity. Do  you  know  of  any  place  a 
feeder  can  sell  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  fat  cattle  except  to  the  big 
packers?  What  we  need  in  this  country 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  tariff  on 
meat  is  a  free  market  for  livestock. 


It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
Soaking  see  what  Governor  John- 
tlic  Japs,  son  and  the  members  of 
the  California  legislature 
were  driving  at  when  they  jammed 
through  the  anti- Japanese  land  bill 
against  the  wishes  of  President  Wilson 
and  his  cabinet.  Did  they  want  to 
forbid  the  ownership  by  aliens  of 
California  land?  That  would  have 
been  good  legislation.  We  do  not 
want  land  in  this  country  to  be  owned 
by  foreigners;  Nebraska  does  not 
permit  it.  But  the  California  measure 
does  not  prohibit  the  ownership  of 
land  by  aliens,  except  those  ineligible 
to  citizenship — the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese. That  makes  the  bill  a  pretty 
direct  slap  at  those  two  peoples, 
especially  the  Japanese. 

Did  Governor  Johnson  and  the 
legislature  want  to  keep  Japanese 
farmers  out  of  the  state  to  avoid  a 
race  problem?  That  would  have  had 
something  to  commend  it,  for  the 
natural  race  antipathy  between  white 
peoples  and  the  Japs  may  be  sufficient 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  latter. 
But  this  measure  will  not  keep  Japa- 
nese farmers  out;  it  permits  them  to 
lease  all  the  land  they  please  for 
three-year  terms.  The  Jap  can  be  a 
renter  but  not  a  land  owner.  He  can 
pay  rent  upon  values  he  helps  to 
create,  but  he  cannot  own  the  land. 

The  whole  thing  is  either  a  piece 
of  botched  work,  or  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  stir  up  trouble.  If  calculated 
to  put  the  Wilson  administration  into 
a  hole  it  could  not  have  been  better 
planned.  In  this  instance  Governor 
Johnson  is  gaining  a  reputation  for 
pugnacity  that  is  not  to  his  credit. 


As  a  people  we  seem  to 
Equal       have  acquired    the  habit 
Freedom,    of  thinking  that  the  way 

to  help  an  industry  is  to 
place  a  tariff  on  its  products.  So 
accustomed  are  we  to  this  mode  of 
thought  that  we  often  fail  to  observe 
that  a  tariff  on  the  products  of  one 
industry  may  be  a  handicap  to  another 
industry  just  as  important. 

Up  in  Wisconsin  they  have  a  lot  of 
cut-over  timber  land  that  can  be 
brought  into  cultivation  only  by 
removing  the  stumps.  A  citizen  of 
that  state  has  discovered  a  new  ex- 
plosive that  promises  to  be  a  cheap 
and  effective  stump  remover.  One  of 
its  ingredients  is  perchlorate  of  am- 
monia. A  member  of  the  agricultural 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
wrote  to  his  congressman  asking  that 
the  above  -  mentioned  chemical  be 
placed  on  the  free  list  in  the  new 
tariff  bill  in  order  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  the  new  explosive  and 
the  clearing  up  of  Wisconsin  stump 
lands. 

Far-fetched  argument?  Certainly 
not  so  much  so  as  to  urge  that  the 
retention  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  would 
increase  the  yields  of  corn  and  wheat, 
an  argument  advanced  with  much 
earnestness  within  recent  months. 
But  the  unique  thing  about  the  plea 
of  the  Wisconsin  professor  is  that 
instead  of  asking  for  equal  protection 
on  the  explosive  he  asks  for  free 
trade  in  the  materials  that  go  into 
tho  explosive. 

As  the  effect  of  the  tariff  in  increas-- 
ng  the  price  of  goods  becomes  better 
understood  we  believe  that  requests 


such  as  the  above  will  become  more 
and  more  numerous.  In  fact  some 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  present 
generation  may  live  to  see  the  time 
when  the  popular  tariff  slogan,  in- 
stead of  being  equal  protection,  will 
be  equal  freedom. 


When    congress  passed 
Swatting     the  sundry    civil  service 

Trusts.  appropriation  bill  last 
winter  it  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  none  of  the  funds  set  apart 
in  the  bill  for  the  department  of 
justice  should  be  used  to  prosecute 
labor  unions  or  farmers'  organizations 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act. 
President  Taft  vetoed  the  bill  because 
he  considered  the  exemption  to  be 
class  legislation.  Congress  has  again 
passed  the  bill  in  the  same  form,  and 
President  Wilson  has  given  it  his  ap- 
proval, although  not  without  a  protest 
against  putting  such  legislation  into 
an  appropriation  bill.  The  president 
believes  that  if  labor  unions  and 
farmers'  organizations  are  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  operations  of  the 
Sherman  law  that 'law  itself  should 
be  amended. 

Labor  unions  organized  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  employers,  and 
farmers'  organizations  formed  to  sell 
produce  collectively,  are  not  monop- 
olies in  the  same  sense  as  the  great 
industrial  trusts;  they  do  not  enjoy 
special  privileges.  They  should  be 
exempted  from  prosecution  under  the 
anti-trust  law.  Moreover,  while  con- 
gress is  about  it  the  "thou  shalt  not 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  law  may 
as  well  be  eliminated  as  applied  to 
any  form  of  combination  whatever 
Merely  prohibiting  combinations  has 
proved  ineffective  in  stopping  their 
formation.  Combinations  that  are  not 
natural  monopolies  cannot  endure  if 
their  special  privileges  are  removed; 
and  if  they  are  natural  monopolies 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  break  them  up 

The  whole  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
needs  overhauling.  And  in  our  future 
legislation  with  respect  to  trusts,  less 
attention  should  be  given  to  for 
bidding  them  and  more  to  removing 
the  obvious  special  privileges  by 
which  they  exist. 


Banks  and  trust  com 
Taxing  panies  in  Nebraska  are 
tlie  Lenders,  taxed  upon  their  capital 
stock,  surplus  and  net 
profits,  minus  the  real  estate  they 
own,  which  is  assessed  separately. 
The  mortgage-tax  law  of  1911  makes 
a  mortgage  upon  real  estate  an  in- 
terest in  that  real  estate  for  purposes 
of  taxation.  The  mortgagee,  or  lender 
pays  the  taxes  upon  the  mortgaged 
portion,  while  the  mortgagor,  or  bor 
rower,  pays  upon  the  unencumbered 
portion ;  unless  it  is  agreed  between 
them  that  the  mortgagor  shall  pay 
the  whole  tax.  Nearly  all  of  the 
mortgages  written  since  the  law  went 
into  effect  contain  this  agreement. 

Now  the  officers  of  a  Lincoln  trust 
company  were  seized  with  a  bright 
idea.  If  a  real  estate  mortgage  is  an 
interest  in  real  estate  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  and  trust  companies  may 
deduct  the  amount  of  real  estate  they 
own  from  their  capital  stock,  why  not 
deduct  the  amount  of  real  estate 
mortgages  held  from  capital  stock? 
The  state  board  of  assessment  refused 
to  allow  it  to  be  done.  The  case  was 
carried  into  the  courts,  and  last  week 
the  supreme  court  decided  in  favor 
of  the  trust  company. 

Secretary  Royse  of  the  state  bank- 
ing board  in  a  newspaper  interview 
has  stated  that  this  decision  will 
allow  many  trust  companies  and  state 
banks  to  escape  taxation  entirely, 
since  in  many  cases  the  mortgages 
held  by  such  corporations  are  far  in 
excess  of  capital  stock,  surplus  and 
net  profits.  It  is  an  interesting  situ- 
ation, but  hardly  worth  shedding 
copious  tears  about.  If  banks  and 
trust  companies  are  competing  with 
each  other,  the  borrowers  will  secure 
the  benefits  of  their  lightened  taxa- 
tion. And  if  tbey  are  not  competing, 
then  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  soak 
them  with  taxes,  for  they  are  able 
to  shift  them  to  borrowers. 

"Government  ownership 
Government  of  railroads  in  Alaska," 
Railroads.     wrote    Secretary  Lane 

of  the  interior  depart- 
ment to  Senator  Pitman  last  week, 
"seems  to  me  to  be  the  one  policy  that 
most  certainly  will  make  for  her  last- 
ing welfare."  In  another  part  of  the 
same  letter  he  said:  "Whoever  owns 
the  railroads  of  a  country  determines 
very  largely  the  future  of  that 
country."  Tremendous  significance 
attaches  to  these  statements  when  we 


recall  that  for  several  years  before 
taking  a  place  in  the  cabinet  Mr.  Lane 
was  a  member  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  ownership 
and  control  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation give  tremendous  power  to 
direct  the  development  of  a  country. 
Our  big,  overgrown  cities  are  the 
result  of  discriminatory  freight  rates. 
Equitable  rates  based  upon  the  cost 
of  service  would  allow  manufacturing 
industries  to  be  established  in  smaller 
places  where  the  workers  would  live 
under  better  conditions.  Ownership 
of  railroads  in  this  country  has  also 
carried  with  it  the  power,  through 
the  granting  of  rebates,  to  say  what 
concerns  should  prosper  and  what 
should  not. 

True,  the  roads  are  now  under 
government  regulation,  but  it  is  such 
a  big  task  that  it  seems  likely  to  prove 
unsuccessful.  Rates  are  still  made 
with  respect  to  favored  localities.  For 
instance,  take  the  order  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission  last  fall 
raising  the  rate  on  grain  from  Ne- 
braska to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  because 
the  low  rate  south,  though  made  by 
the  roads  themselves,  was  cutting  into 
the  business  of  Chicago  grain  men. 

Rates  are  still  a  hodge-podge  of  in- 
consistencies and  injustices,  with  the 
interstate  commerce  commission  either 
consenting  thereto  or  too  busy  to 
straighten  them  out.  Rebates  have 
been  made  unlawful,  so  that  favors 
are  not  supposed  to  be  granted  to  any 
shipper  now,  but  that  rebates  are 
still  given  is  attested  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  railroads  are 
caught  at  it. 

Secretary  Lane  may  be  presumed 
to  know  what  can  and  what  cannot 
be  done  by  regulation,  and  that  leads 
us  to  wonder  if  his  advocacy  of 
government  ownership  of  railroads  in 
Alaska  is  not  an  indication  that  he 
considers  regulation  a  failure. 

The  Sixty-second  con- 
New  gress,  which  closed  it 
Pork  Barrel,  work  on  March  4,  this 
year,  appointed  a  joint 
committee  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  government  aid  in  road  building. 
Senator  Bourne  of  Oregon  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Although  not 
now  a  member  of  congress,  Mr. 
Bourne  has  prepared  a  report,  which 
he  has  submitted  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  in  the  present  congress. 

Mr.  Bourne's  plan  includes  both 
road  building  and  road  maintenance. 
For  road  building  he  proposes  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  states  the 
credit  of  the  national  government  to 
the  extent  of  $1,000,000,000.  The 
proportion  of  this  going  to  each  state 
shall  be  determined  by  its  land  area, 
taxable  property,  miles  of  roads  and 
population.  It  is  estimated  that 
Nebraska's  share  of  the  above  amount 
would  be  $20,500,000. 

This  would  not  be  an  appropriation 
but  simply  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
credit  of  the  federal  government  to 
that  extent.  Each  state,  to  share  in 
the  plan,  v/ould  have  to  issue  fiftv- 
year  bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  in- 
terest, payable  semi-annually,  and 
deposit  them  with  the  treasurer  ot 
the  United  States.  The  latter  official 
would  pay  to  the  state  depositing  its 
bonds  their  face  value  in  cash;  he 
would  then  issue  thereon  bonds  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  term,  but 
bearing  only  3  per  cent  interest. 

Each  state  would  be  allowed  to  »s< 
only  20  per  cent  of  its  allotted  credit 
in  one  year,  so  that  it  would  take  five 
years  to  use  it  all  up;  or  it  could  be 
used  as  slov>  ly  as  desired.  As  the 
states  paid  the  interest  upon  their 
bonds  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  would  use  three-fourths  of  it  to 
pay  interest  upon  the  corresponding 
United  States  bonds,  and  set  one- 
fourth  aside  for  a  sinking  fund  to 
meet  the  principal.  It  is  calculated 
that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  the  sink- 
ing fund  with  accumulated  interest 
thereon  would  equal  the  lace  of  the 
bonds,  and  they  would  be  returned 
to  the  states  canceled. 

For  road  maintenance  Senator 
Bourne's  plan  contemplates  a  direct 
hand-out  from  the  federal  treasury, 
each  state  to  receive  annually  a  suni 
equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  or 
bonds  it  has  deposited  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Afte' 
all  the  states  had  used  up  their  allot- 
ment of  federal  credit  this  annual 
appropriation  from  the  national  treas- 
ury would  amount  to  $20,000,000. 

To  participate  in  this  proposed  plan 
each  state  would  have  to  establish  £ 
state    highway    commission  "having 
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general  supervision  of  road  construc- 
tion and  improvement  in  that  state." 
That  would  remove  local  control  and 
result  in  cross-state  highways.  The 
plan  would  almost  force  states  to 
issue  bonds  for  road  building  whether 
it  was  advisable  or  not;  for  the  state 
that  did  not  participate  would  have 
to  contribute  to  the  annual  mainte- 
nance appropriation  without  receiving 
any  of  it. 

In  Nebraska  our  road  problem  is 
one  of  maintenance  more  than  con- 
struction. Except  in  limited  localities, 
perhaps,  we  have  no  more  need  to 
issue  bonds  for  road  improvement 
than  to  fortify  the  Missouri  river. 
There  may  be  no  special  objections 
to  allowing  those  states  that  desire 
to  do  so  to  use  the  credit  of  the 
national  government  in  the  way  Sen- 
ator Bourne  suggests,  but  the  pork- 
barrel  feature  of  annual  maintenance 
apropriations  from  the  federal  treas- 
ury should  be  cut  out.  Moreover,  the 
different  states  should  be  allowed  to 
work  out  their  own  road  problems 
without  federal  interference. 


university  consolidation  in  this  state 
very  suddenly. 

Crops?  I  never  saw  them  looking 
better.  Pastures,  winter  wheat  and 
alfalfa  were  booming.  Corn  planting 
seemed  somewhat  delayed  by  wet 
weather.  Down  toward  Manhattan 
some  of  the  corn  was  up,  and  the 
stand  was  good.  Remember  what  I 
have  said  here  about  crops  refers  only 
to  what  I  could  see  and  not  what  I 
couldn't  see  up  on  top  of  those 
Kansas  hills. 

I  trust  that  "Point  Rows"  will  not 
be  too  pointed  after  "Jayhawker" 
reads  this,  and  that  our  Kansas  sub- 
scribers will  deal  gently  with  me. 
Kansas  is  a  big  state  and  only  a  very 
small  part  of  it  lies  along  the  Blue 
river.  It  has  localities  as  rich  as  any 
in  the  world  (there,  that  ought  to 
keep  me  out  of  trouble).  But  frankly 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  those 
rocky  hills  didn't  impress  me.  New 
York  has  company.  L.S.H. 


DOWN  THE  BLUE 


Nebraska  stands  comparison  re- 
markably well.  That  was  impressed 
upon  me  again  last  week  when  I  made 
a  little  trip  down  the  Blue  river, 
over  the  Blue  Valley  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  to  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
I  learned  another  thing,  too:  You 
don't  have  to  go  so  far  as  to  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  to  see  rocks 
and  hills. 

In  Nebraska  the  Big  Blue  river 
flows  through  a  shallow  valley  with 
gently-sloping  sides;  you  can  stand 
on  the  river's  bank  and  see  the  pros- 
perous farms  that  lie  on  the  level 
prairies  skirting  the  stream.  It  drains 
a  region  of  level  and  slightly  rolling 
land — the  famous  loess  plains.  But 
very  soon  after  crossing  the  Kansas 
line — going  from  north  to  south,  the 
valley  becomes  deeper,  its  sides  more 
abrupt  and  the  adjacent  uplands 
more  rolling. 

South  from  Marysville,  Kansas,  the 
hills  on  each  side  are  so  high,  and 
the  valley  so  narrow  that  it  is  im 
possible  to  see  what  lies  back  of  the 
bluffs.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
grass — and  stones.  They  become 
higher  and  higher  as  you  go  south, 
reaching  a  maximum  height  near 
Manhattan.  I  wondered  if  there  were 
level  table  lands  back  of  the  hills 
but  two  or  three  fellow  passengers 
who  knew  something  of  the  country 
thought  not.  "A  grazing  country," 
they  said.  This  was  later  confirmed 
for  the  most  part  by  men  at  the  agri- 
cultural college,  although  I  was  told 
there  was  some  good  farming  land 
back  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Blue. 

Down  at  Manhattan  the  Blue  flows 
into  the  Kansas  river,  by  some  called 
the  Kaw.  I  don't  pretend  to  know 
which  name  is  right,  though  if  I  had 
my  way  I'd  cut  out  the  Kaw.  It  re 
minds  me  too  much  of  a  crow.  The 
Kansas  river  valley  at  Manhattan  is 
several  miles  wide  and  very  fertile. 
On  each  side  are  high,  stony  hills 
such  as  border  the  Blue — more 
grazing  land. 

Such  alfalfa  as  they  grow  in  that 
Kansas  river  valley!  They  were  be 
ginning  to  cut  it  last  week,  and  were 
having  a  fearful  time  getting  the 
large,  succulent  growth  cured  out. 
If  the  sun  had  been  on  the  job  all  the 
time  it  would  have  been  easier,  but 
the  weather  program  was  clouds  and 
rain.  Several  reports  of  spontaneous 
combustion  had  come  to  the  agricul- 
tural college,  and  the  authorities 
were  scratching  their  heads  trying 
to  think  of  some  way  to  cure  hay 
without  sunshine. 

If  the  country  I  saw  between  the 
Nebraska  line  and  Manhattan  didn't 
make  a  hit  with    me    the  location 
campus  and  equipment  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural    College    at    the  latter 
place  certainly  did.    The  campus  con 
sists  of  160    acres,    sloping   from  a 
plateau  overlooking  the  Kansas  valley 
down  to  the  valley  level.    The  build 
ings,  all  constructed  of  stone  taken 
from  a  quarry  on  the  college  farm, 
are  located  on  the  high  ground  at  the 
top  of  the  slope,  and  make  an  im 
posing  array  compared  with  anything 
we  can  show  in  Nebraska. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  between 
the  buildings,  and  on  the  great  slope 
in  front  of  them,  for  an  abundance  of 
trees  and  flowers,  and  grass  enough 
to  walk  upon.  I  wish  every  citizen  of 
Nebraska  could  see  and  feel — for  you 
can  feel  it — that  Manhattan  campus. 
That  would    settle    the    question  of 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

The  weather  has  been  cool  the  past 
week — almost  ideal  for  small  grain, 
and  plowing  has  progressed  in  fine 
shape.  The  past  few  days  were  very 
warm,  however,  and  if  this  continues 
the  click  of  the  corn  planter  will 
be  heard  in  the  land. 


Some  farmers  are  through  plowing, 
but  it  will  be  at  least  a  week  before 
plowing  will  be  completed  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods.  We  still  have 
twenty-five  or  thirty  acres  to  turn 
over,  but  we  had  several  small  fields 
plowed  last  fall,  so  we  expect  to  get 
them  in  shape  and  plant  before  we 
finish  plowing.  In  this  way  some 
of  the  corn  gets  a  start  and  all  of 
it  does  not  need  attention  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  us,  so  it  be- 
hooves us  to  arrange  our  crops,  if 
possible,  in  such  a  way  that  if  we 
miss  it  with  one  we  hit  it  with  an- 
other. Many  times  the  early  corn  is 
best  and  oftentimes  the  late  corn  is 
best,  so  by  planting  part  early  and 
part  late  we  are  almost  sure  of  some 
corn,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
may  be. 

If  the  early  planted  corn  is  not  of 
the  extremely  late  variety,  it  gives 
us  early  feed  for  the  porkers  in  the 
fall.  Many  times  when  the  weather 
is  just  right  the  corn  grows  so  fast 
that  one  can  almost  hear  it  grow, 
and  if  a  large  field  of  corn  has  to  be 
tended  at  such  a  time,  it  is  apt  to 
keep  one  stepping  sideways  to  get 
through  before  the  corn  is  too  large. 
A  little  foresight  often  puts  one  on 
easy  street." 

Life  is  too  short  to  fiddle  around 
over  a  forty  or  sixty  acre  field  with 
a  two-section  harrow.  Nothing  less 
than  a  three-section  should  be  used, 
unless  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  Better 
use  four  sections  and  put  four  good 
horses  in  front  of  it.  In  this  way 
you  can  save  yourself  many  steps, 
and  a  large  harrow  does  enough 
better  work  than  a  small  one  to  pay 
for  an  extra  section  or  two  in  one 
season.  Besides,  you  will  have  an 
extra  day  to  go  fishing,  or  to  the 
horse  races,  if  you  can't  find  any- 
thing else  to  do. 

Five  good  horses,  a  gang  plow  and 
a  rotary  harrow  is  a  combination 
that  is  hard  to  beat  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  ideal  seedbed  for  corn.  It 
is  so  far  superior  to  the  old  way  of 
plowing  with  a  sixteen-inch  walking 
plow  and  then  harrowing  each  half- 
day  that  there  is  no  comparison.  At 
least  that  has  been  my  experience. 
It  takes  too  much  time  to  hitch  to  the 
plow,  then  to  the  harrow,  etc.  And 
what  is  more,  the  drag  does  not  do 
one-half  as  good  work  as  the  rotary 
harrow.  I  have  never  noticed  this 
as  much  as  I  did  this  spring.  I 
covered  several  acres  of  stubble 
ground  with  manure  early  this 
spring,  and  where  the  spreader 
wheels  packed  the  ground  the  plow 
turned  it  up  in  lumps.  The  drag 
rode  over  the  top  of  these  lumps 
having  but  little  effect,  while  the 
rotary  harrow  ground  them  up-  fine 
on  top. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  decide,  some- 
times, what  is  best  to  do  with  the 
manure  that  has  accumulated  in  the 
steer  yard  and  other  places  about  the 


farm.  Of  course  if  one  has  a  piece 
of  sod  ground  that  is  to  be  plowed 
for  corn  the  problem  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  solve,  but  unfortunately  the 
sod  ground  is  too  often  not  available, 
and  unless  we  are  satisfied  to  let  the 
manure  lie  in  the  yards  until  fall  it 
will  have  to  be  applied  to  the  hay 
land,  pasture,  or  the  stubble  ground 
that  is  to  be  plowed  for  corn.  Most 
of  our  native  hay  land  and  pasture, 
especially  the  upland,  will  respond 
well  to  a  good  coat  of  manure,  but 
whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to 
apply  it  to  stubble  ground  I  am  not 
so  certain. 

Early  this  spring,  before  the  frost 
was  all  out  of  the  ground,  1  manured 
five  or  six  acres  of  stubble  ground. 
Although  it  had  been  disked  several 
times  before  plowing  it  turned  up 
very  lumpy — it  was  almost  like  plow- 
ing up  the  road.  I  am  sure  the  horses 
felt  as  I  did;  they  were  glad  it  was 
not  all  manured.  The  weight  of  the 
spreader  spoils  the  texture  of  the 
ground  over  which  it  passes  and  I 
believe  does  more  harm  than  good. 
I  hear  someone  say:  Haul  it  out  in 
the  winter-time,  when  the  ground  is 
frozen.  That  is  most  excellent  ad- 
vice, but  unfortunately  it  is  impos- 
sible sometimes  to  follow  it.  That 
reminds  me  of  an  instance  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  Organized  Agricul- 
ture. A  horseman  was  telling  the 
farmers  how  to  handle  their  brood 
mares  in  case  the  foal  was  not  at 
hand  to  relieve  the  udder,  when  one 
foresighted  farmer  asked  what  to  do 
in  case  the  mare  refused  to  -be 
milked.  His  advice  was  good  when 
possible  to  follow  it.  but  it  is  quite 
likely  it  would  be  entirely  imprac- 
ticable if  the  mare  happened  to  be 
an  obstinate  little  broncho  with  a 
demoniac  disposition. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  K.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Last  week  the  temperature  was 
below  normal,  with  cold  rains  and 
mud — mud — mud!  On  the  10th,  had 
the  temperature  fallen  two  degrees 
lower,  the  rain  would  have  turned 
to  snow. 

We  had  been  just  a  day  or  two  in 
the  fields,  after  the  heavy  rains  of 
the  week  before,  when  a  slow  rain 
began  to  fall  that  lasted  thirty-five 
hours.  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  10th  of  May  was  the  date  when 
corn  planting  should  be  in  full  swing 
but  that  date  would  not  do  this  year 
Weather  conditions  were  against  us 
on  the  corn  proposition. 

What  we  lose  on  corn  planting 
however,  is  small  compared  with  our 
gain  on  the  small  grain,  pastures 
and  meadows.  I  think  that  by  the 
time  these  Glimpses  reach  the  reader 
the  musical  clatter  of  the  mower  will 
be  heard  in  the  alfalfa.  It  is  good 
for  one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre 

On  those  cold,  wet  mornings  last 
week,  several  times  I  made  the  fire 
in  the  kitchen  stove  at  4:30  a.  ni.  and 
let  the  family  snooze  while  I  enjoyed 
a  matinal  concert  by  our  brown 
thrush  and  jolly  little  wrens.  Just 
at  daybreak  they  always  give  their 
choicest  selections. 

I  have  an  attachment  for  a  walking 
cultivator  which  I  call  the  "spring 
tooth."  There  are  four  small  diamond 
shaped  shovels  on  each  side,  which 
are  adjustable  and  fastened  by  set 
screws  to  heavy  steel  springs.  By 
taking  out   the  bolts  and  removing 
the    beams    which    hold    the  large 
shovels,  the  eight-shovel  attachmen 
can  be  put  on  in  two  minutes. 

The  spring-tooth  is  used  on  pota 
toes,  in  the  orchard,  the  garden,  and 
often  in  the  cornfield.    After  heav 
rains  we  can  use  this  cultivator  one 
day  earlier  than   w^e  can  the  large 
shovels,  without  injury   to   the  soil 
This  attachment  cost  me  $7.50  about 
twenty  years  ago.     I  am  now  using 
it  on  the  second  cultivator.    It  is  use 
ful  every  year,  and  in  a  wet  season 
like  this  when  I  can  stir  the  groun 
one  day  earlier  than  my  neighbors,  I 
think  it  pays  its  cost  in  that  one  day 

A   farmer    who    lives    eight  miles 
from  the  express  office  received  notic 
from  the  agent  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
call  for  a  package.    No  hint  was  give 
as  to  what  the  package  contained  o 
where  it  came  from.    You  will  not 
need  to  stretch  the  imagination  very 
much   to   know   how   that  man  felt 


toward  the  express  company,  after 
pending  a  lot  of  his  time  to  get  the 
package,  when  he  found  that  it  was 
the  latest  catalog  from  a  big  mail 
rder  house.  He  thinks  the  express 
company  should  state  on  their  no- 
tification card  what  a  package  con- 
tains and  by  whom  it  was  sent. 

The  dandelions  have  spread  in  this 
part  of  the  state  until  now  there  is 
not  a  pasture  or  uncultivated  spot 
that  does  not  contain  the  pesky  things. 
Thus  far  we  have  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing them  out  of  our  front  yard.  We 

ave  a  two-inch  chisel  on  a  four-foot 
handle  which  we  use  in  digging  them. 
Most  folks  think  that  any  root  left 
n  the  ground  will  produce  a  new 
plant,  but  I  don't  agree  with  them. 
[   believe  that  when  a  dandelion  is 

ut  off  two  inches  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  the  plant  destroyed, 
that  is  the  end  of  it.   It  is  the  children 

nd  grandchildren  that  follow.  We 
will  not  have  them  in  our  front 
yard,  but  if  I  could  sell  dandelions 
from  my  pasture  for  a  nickel  apiece 
I  would  have  money  enough  to  pay 
the  national  debt. 

In  company  with  other  farmers,  I 
ad  some  of  last  year's  wheat  crop 
the  elevator  on  April  1.    I  stated 
the  amount  to  the  assessor.  Later 
the  town  assessor  (in  the  same  pre- 
inct)   made  a  separate  list  of  the 
wheat  on  the  town  list.     Of  course 
we  have  no  fears  of  a  double  tax, 
ut  the  town  man  claims  the  wheat 
n  his  book.     It  is  fine  for  the  town 
to  demand   money  from  the  farmer 
o  help  pay  for  the  city  water  and 
treet  lights,  hut  the  farmer  has  to 
pump    water    with  a  windmill  and 
carry    an   old    lantern  on  his  night 
•ambles.     I    had    only   fifty  bushels 
of  wheat  for  him  to  tax,  and  am  not 
bothering   about   it;    but  one  indus- 
rious  old  farmer  who  got  caught  on 
25,000  bushels    will   be    heard  from 
ater.    It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  city 
can   collect  a  tax  from  me  on  that 
wheat,  if  I  had  a  few  hundred  dolHrs 
n  the  bank  or  a  wagon  in  the  black- 
smith's shop  on  April  1  the  city  could 
tax  those  items  also. 


n 


PREMIUM  LIST  OUT 

The  premium  list  for  the  1913  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  has  just  been  issued 
by  Secretary  Mellor  of  the  state  board 
of  agriculture.  A  copy  may  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  Mr.  Mellor, 
addressing  him  at  the  state  capitol, 
Lincoln.  The  dates  for  the  fair  this 
year  are  September  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5. 


KAIL  GOES  TO  CURTIS 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  univer- 
sity has  chosen  Professor  Ellis  Rail, 
now  of  the  university  college  of  agri- 
culture, to  take  charge  of  the  agricul- 
tural work  at  the  Curtis  agricultural 
school.  Mr.  Rail  will  superintend  the 
teaching  of  agricultural  subjects  in 
the  school  as  well  as  have  charge  of 
the  farm  in  connection  therewith.  Our 
readers  have  become  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Rail  through  his  contributions  to 
this  paper,  which  have  been  of  a  high 
order.  He  is  a  young  man  of  energy 
and  ability.  The  people  of  southwest 
Nebraska  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  location  in  their  section. 


asks 
best 
first 


VARIETY  OF  COWPEAS 

A  Butler  county  subscriber 
what  variety  of  cowpeas  is 
suited  to  his  locality.  The 
equisite  of  a  variety  of  cowpeas  for 
any  part  of  Nebraska  is  early  ma- 
turity, for  this  is  a  southern  crop. 
Early  maturity  seems  to  be  combined 
with  a  greater  number  of  other  good 
points  in  the  New  Era  cowpea  than 
in  any  other  commercial  variety. 
This  variety  is  recommended  for 
northern  growing  by  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  experiment  stations  and 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  a  small-seeded 
sort,  and  consequently  not  so  much 
seed  is  required  per  acre.  When 
sown  with  a  press  drill  for  forage 
three  pecks  to  one  bushel  of  seed 
per  acre  is  sufficient.  Cowpeas 
should  be  planted  early  in  June  in 
this  state,  or  as  soon  as  warm  weather 
comes  to  stay. 


An  Adams  county  farmer  reported 
to  his  local  newspaper  that  wheat 
looked  fine  but  please  not  to  say  so, 
for  that  would  only  push  the  price 
down — which  wasn't  so  far  from  the 
truth. 


To  be  an  optimist  doesn't  imply 
that  you  need  to  count  your  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched. 
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FEATHER  BED  BARGAINS 

Send  us  this  ad  with  $10.00  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship 
you  one  first-class.  New  40-pound  Feather  Bed;  one  pair 
6  pound  New  Feather  Pillows,  worth  $2.50;  one  6-pound 
New  Feather  Bolster,  worth  $2. SO;  and  one  pair  Full  Size 
Blankets,  worth  $3.50.  all  for  $10.00.  All  new  goods  and  no 
trash.  Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. This  offer  is  good  for  a  short  time  only.  Mail  money 
order  now  or  write  for  circular  and  order  blanks.  Refer 
ence,    American   Exchange     National   Bank.  Address 

SOUTHERN    FEATHER   AND  PILLOW  CO. 

Dept.  57.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  al' 
season.  Made  oZ 
metal,  can'tspillortip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  $1. 

HAROLD  S0MERS,  160  DeKaJLb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T 


onvQ  Circle 

Par/   it  alorv,^, 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Neb. 

"A  Law  Against  It" 

"When  something  happens  that  we 
do  not  like,  what  is  the  first  thing  we 
say?"  asks  the  Cynic  in  the  depart 
ment  of  the  American  Magazine  called 
The  Interpreter's  House.  "  'Thece 
ought  to  be  a  law  against  it.'  Every 
time!  That  is  the  unconscious 
tribute  we  all  pay  to  the  queerest,  the 
most  naive  and  stupid  superstition 
in  a  world  where  all  superstition  dies 


Send 
for  Free 
Booklet 


At 

Soda 
Fountains 
or  Carbon- 
ated in  bottles. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Power  of  Silent  Service 


If  the  crowd  on  the  stock  ex- 
change kept  quiet  and  let  one  man 
talk,  that  man  could  be  heard  in 
every  corner  of  the  room.  But  the 
shouting  members  produce  a  com- 
posite of  sound,  so  that  no  one 
trader  is  understood  except  by  a 
small  group  around  a  particular 
trading  post. 

If  everyone  were  able  to  shout 
twice  as  loud,  the  result  would  be 
only  a  greater  noise,  and  less 
intelligible. 

For  communication  to  be  univer- 
sal there  must  be  silent  transmis- 
sion. In  a  noisy  stock  exchange 
where  the  voice,  unaided,  cannot 
be  understood  across  the  room, 
there  are  hundreds  of  telephones 
which  carry  speech  half  way  across 
the  continent. 


The  telephone  converts  the 
spoken  words  into  silent  elec- 
trical impulses. 

In  a  single  Bell  telephone  cable, 
a  hundred  conversations  can  be 
carried  side  by  side  without  inter- 
ference, and  then  distributed  to  as 
many  different  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land.  Each  conver- 
sation is  led  through  a  system  of 
wire  pathways  to  its  proper  desti- 
nation, and  whispers  its  message 
into  a  waiting  ear. 

Silent  transmission  and  the  in- 
terconnecting lines  of  the  Bell 
System  are  indispensable  for  uni- 
versal telephone  service. 

Without  such  service,  our  cities 
would  be  slow  of  speech  and  the 
States  would  be  less  closely  knit 
together. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


hard  enough — that  all  you  need  to  do 
to  stop  anything  is  to  pass  a  law 
against  it.    *    *  * 

"'To  act  is  easy;  to  think  is  hard,' 
says  Goethe,  accounting  for  our 
natural  preferences  for  action,  over 
thought.  It  is  easy  to  pass  laws; 
anybody  can  do  that.  But  it  is  hard 
and  unpleasant  to  think  through  the 
logic  of  facts  that  the  laws  are  aimed 
at.  So  we  fall  back  on  the  belief  in 
miracles;  and  when  the  miracle 
doesn't  happen  we  abuse  the  police, 
or  curse  the  mayor,  or  agitate  for  a 
more  stringent  law — and  usually  all 
three.  Anything  to  put  off  the  in 
evitable  day  of  realization  that  no 
amount  of  legislative  action  will  do 
duty  for  thinking  about  these  matters 
— for  each  citizen  doing  his  own  in- 
dependent observing  and  thinking 
and  doing  a  lot  of  it." 

* '  ift\  * 

There  was  much  more  than  that 
— an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
ineffectiveness  of  laws  "that  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  legislated 
against,  but  these  were  the  sentence: 
that  set  me  thinking  along  one  line 
and  my  mind  recalled  the  closing 
petition  following  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  the  church 
service:  "Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us 
and  write  all  these,  thy  laws,  in  our 
hearts,  we  beseech  Thee." 

Stringent  laws  against  evil  and 
crime  are  necessary  because  those 
fundamental  laws  have  not  been 
written  in  the  hearts  of  children,  and 
all  the  legislation  against  vice  can 
never  accomplish  what  the  early 
teaching  and  self-government  can. 
In  our  homes,  as  in  our  legislatures 
we  are  too  much  inclined  to  follow 
the  easy  path  of  laying  down  laws 
against  certain  acts  rather  than 
thinking  out  ways  of  preventing  the 
inclination  to  commit  the  acts  against 
which  the  laws  are  aimed. 

It  is  easier  to  say  "You  must  not 
do  so  and  so,"  and  to  establish  a 
penalty  for  infraction  of  the  rule,  than 
it  is  to  carefully  train  the  will  and 
the  conscience  into  right  ways  of 
thought  and  action.  And  because  we, 
as  parents,  have  taken  the  easy  way 
there  is  an  insistent  demand  for  "a 
law  against"  every  degree  of  vice  and 
crime  and  wrong. 

There  is  a  law  against  all  the 
wrongs  in  the  world — a  law  as  old  as 
history  itself — the  simply  stated  law 
upon  which  all  our  voluminous  stat- 
utes are  based.  But  until  these  laws 
are  written  .  in  the  hearts  of  people 
they  are  as  the  "dead  letter"  laws 
written  in  the  civil  statutes  — 
ineffective. 

Learning  the  commandments  "by 
heart"  doesn't  write  them  in  the 
heart.  It  takes  living  them  to  do  that 
— living  them  in  the  home  and  apply- 
ing them  to  all  the  cases  which  come 
up  in  the  home  discipline.  They 
can't  be  written  in  the  heart  by 
applying  the  rod  every  time  one  of 
them  is  broken,  however  much  virtue 
there  may  be  in  such  application  on 
timely  occasions.  There  must  be 
understanding,  recognition  of  the 
justice  of  laws  and  voluntary  obedi- 
ence to  them  to  make  them  really 
effective  instruments,  and  when  laws 
of  right  and  justice  are  so  written 
in  the  hearts  of  children  there  will 
be  little  fear  that  they  will  forget 
them  for  long. 

*    *  * 

We  think  too  much  of  temporary 
discipline  and  too  little  of  after  effect. 
We  have  too  many  people  who  be- 
lieve in  "breaking"  the  will  of  the 
stubborn  child  rather  than  training  it 
into  right  directions  and  letting  it 
grow  in  all  its  strength. 

And  when  those  children  whose 
wills  have  been  dominated  rather 
than  trained  leave  the  sphere  of 
parental  restraint  and  rush  into  the 
devious  by-ways  from  which  they 
have  been  kept  by  force  of  superior 
strength  and  will-power  rather  than 
by  their  own  will  and  volition,  there 
is  nothing  for  the  parents  to  do  but 
stand  by  and  wail,  "There  ought  to 
be  a  law  against  it.  Somebody  ought 
to  do  something  about  it."  For  some- 
body has  failed. 

The  whole  decalogue,  re-enforced 
by  all  the  specific  laws  on  our  stat- 
utes, cannot  make  people  voluntarily 
law-abiding  unless  right  principles  or 
laws  are  written  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Building  penitentiaries  for  law- 
breakers is  a  poor  way  to  begin 
reform.  "There  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  it." 


Beautify  the  Farm  Home 

In  all  the  talk  about  boys  and  girls 
leaving  the  farm  for  the  city  because 


of  the  attractions  of  the  latter,  has 
anyone  made  any  comparison  of  the 
number  who  leave  the  beautiful,  well 
kept  farm  home,  where  the  day  has 
definite  boundaries  most  of  the  time 
and  holidays  and  Sundays  have  their 
legitimate  observance,  and  the  num- 
ber who  leave  the  homes  where  there 
is  neither  order  nor  beauty  because 
those  things  take  time;  where  holi- 
days are  unknown  unless  there  is 
nothing  pressing  on  those  days,  and 
where  work,  work,  work  is  the  key- 
note; where  there  is  too  much  "toil 
without  recompense"  and  too  little 
joy  in  life? 

Bare,  unpainted  buildings,  tumble- 
down or  patched  fences,  treeless  and 
flowerless  yards  are  not  very  attrac- 
tive settings  for  young  people  who 
naturally  love  beauty  and  music  and 
pleasure.  "Can't  afford  it" — "haven't 
time"  are  the  stock  excuses.  But  no 
man  can  afford  to  let  his  buildings 
go  unpainted  from  year  to  year,  and 
people  can  always  find  time  for  the 
things  they  really  want  to  do. 

If  the  best  paint  is  not  within  reach 
of  the  pocketbook,  there  are  cheap 
paints  that  can  be  mixed  at  home  and 
are  better  than  none,  and  the  putting 
on  costs  only  time  that  can  usually 
be  better  spent  in  that  way  than  in 
gossiping  over  the  fence  with  a 
neighbor  or  standing  about  town  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Trees  need  only  the  setting  and 
care,  for  seedlings  or  cuttings  of 
ordinary  kinds  can  be  had  for  noth- 
ing, so  why  should  any  place  be 
treeless  where  there  is  moisture 
enough  to  grow  trees?  Vines  and 
flowers  likewise  cost  practically 
nothing  but  the  labor  of  planting  and 
tending,  so  why  should  any  home 
lack  them? 

And  yet  in  driving  through  the 
country  one  passes  many,  many  farm 
homes  where  there  is  no  touch  of 
beauty;  others  where  a  little  time 
and  labor  spent  would  make  a  beau- 
tiful place  of  a  cluttered,  overgrown 
thicket  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  has 
been  neglected  until  it  is  an  offense 
to  the  eye;  while  the  next  place  may 
be  one  where  everything  is  orderly 
and  attractive  yet  where  the  days  are 
still  but  twenty-four  hours  long  and 
the  owner  or  tenant  hasi  limited 
means  and  many  demands  on  time 
and  pocketbook.  The  difference  lies 
mostly  in  the  inclination  to  begin 
with  and  the  utilization  of  odd 
moments. 

Whether  or  not  the  home  atmos- 
phere and  setting  has  everything  to 
do  with  making  young  people  satisfied 
with  the  life,  it  certainly  has  much 
to  do  with  making  life  pleasant  and 
satisfactory  for  the  housewife,  so  if 
there  were  no  other  reason  for  spend- 
ing some  time  in  beautifying  the 
surroundings,  that  one  is  enough. 
One  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
modern  improvements  that  make  the 
work  easier,  but  everyone  can  afford 
the  trees  and  grass  and  flowers  and 
vines  that  are  not  at  all  new  in  one 
sense,  yet  that  make  every  day  of 
summer  a  new  one  and  beautiful. 


Relief  From  Bunions 

In  a  recent  issue  Mrs.  J.  C.  asked 
for  a  bunion  cure  that  is  tried  and 
safe,  and  in  response  to  this  appeal 
several  readers  of  the  Home  Circle 
have  offered  suggestions.  One  who 
writes  from  Polk  county  gives  the 
remedy  used  by  an  old  soldier  whose 
feet  were  badly  crippled  by  long 
marches  during  four  years  of  army 
life.  This  treatment  has  proved 
successful  in  severe  cases  and  he 
considers  it  both  safe  and  good,  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
properly  fitted  shoes  if  any  remedy 
is  to  be  effective.  Following  is  the 
formula: 

Place  on  the  stove  in  a  granite  pan 
one  cupful  of  fresh,  warm  milk,  add 
a  grain  of  copperas  about  the  size 
of  a  large  pea,  and  bring  it  to  a  boil. 
The  milk  will  curdle.  Strain  it  and 
place  the  curd  on  a  small  square  of 
cloth,  and  as  soon  as  sufficiently  cool 
bandage  it  over  the  bunion.  Leave 
the  bandage  in  place  as  long  as 
possible,  and  repeat  the  treatment  in 
a  few  days. 

Down  in  Texas  Mrs.  C.  R.  H.  em- 
ployed preventive  measures.  When 
a  doctor  told  her  that  one  of  her  corns 
was  forming  a  bunion  she  allowed 
him  to  lift  the  hard  edge  of  the  corn 
with  a  pair  of  tweezers  and  cut  all 
the  way  around  it  with  a  sharp  lance. 
When  the  hard  part  was  thus  loosened 
from  the  soft  skin  underneath  he  dug 
carefully  down  in  the  center  and 
removed  the  root  or  core,  the  pres- 
sure of  which  causes  pain,  yet  which 
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is  usually  driven  further  in  by  sur- 
face paring.  The  doctor  then  applied 
i  felt  corn  protector  to  relieve  pres- 
sure on  the  sensitive  part  and  fastened 
it  with  adhesive  tape,  leaving  instruc- 
tions to  bind  a  good  sized  piece  of 
sponge  between  the  two  toes  each 
light  for  two  weeks  in  order  to  press 
;he  afflicted  member  back  into  place. 

Another  reader  found  much  relief 
:rom  a  patented  bunion  protector. 

Back-Easers 

In  the  poultry  yard  or  in  the 
garden  when  it  is  desirable  to  spade 
ip  a  portion  of  ground  I  use  a  manure 
ork  with  a  short  spade  handle  and 
ind  it  much  easier  to  operate  than  a 
spade.  When  fowls  are  yarded  they 
ire  always  hungry  for  worms,  and 
liter  a  rain  when  earthworms  are 
lear  the  surface  I  go  out  and  spade 
ip  (alternately)  portions  of  their 
•un.  This  accomplishes  two  pur- 
)oses — it  feeds  the  hens  and  turns 
md  freshens  the  ground.  I  like  to 
hrow  a  little  grain  in  the  loosened 
soil  as  I  work.  Either  the  hens 
icratch  it  in  as  they  scratch  for 
vorms  and  later  scratch  it  out,  or  it 
jomes  up  and  is  eaten  as  greens. 

When  I  "hoe"  the  garden  I  do  it 
vith  this  fork  and  follow  with  the 
•ake,  which  is  far  easier  for  me  to 
vork  with  and  loosens  the  soil  with 
ess  labor.  True,  it  might  not  be 
iwift  enough  for  some  people,  but  I 
;an  do  this  and  I  cannot  use  a  hoe 
o  any  extent.  Even  the  raking  is 
nore  exhausting  work  for  me  than 
he  "spading,"  so  the  children  often 
ollow  with  the  rake  as  I  ply  the 
brk.  Why  not  let  them  do  all  of  it? 
Why,  I  like  to  do  it,  and  only  rebel 
jecause  I  cannot  do  more. 

Just  between  you  and  me,  I'd 
•ather  live  in  the  garden  and  the 
)0ultry  yard  than  in  the  house,  and 
'd  much  rather  do  the  work  that 
roes  with  them  than  the  housework, 
rhere!  Now  you  know  how  I  like 
lousework.  I  can  stand  it  in  the 
vinter  when  it  is  much  more  comfort- 
ible  there,  but  it  goes  "agin  the 
;rain"  when  I  have  to  work  in  the 
louse  with  my  hands  when  my  heart 
s  outdoors.  But  I  have  to  search 
)ut  the  easy  ways  in  both  indoor  and 
)utdoor  work,  and  sometimes  find  the 
:asy  ways  really  the  best  ways. 


Recipes  Wanted 

To  Home  Circle:  Will  some  of  the 
readers  please  give  directions  for 
canning  corn  for  winter  use  and  also 
i  recipe  for  jelly  roll  cake? 

Garfield  Co.  M.  M.  D. 


Stunning 
"Society"  Style 

Get  it  Today 


Style  No.  6100 

THIS  beautiful  Pump  is  one 
of  the  many  styles  in  "So- 
ciety" shoes  for  women. 

It  is  made  of  the  finest  White  Nu- 
buclc  Leather,  hand  welt,  sole  leather 
heels,  counters  and  soles. 

You  never  wore  a  more  comfort- 
able shoe,  and  you  can't  find  any- 
thing more  correct  for  Summer. 

The  "Society,"  like  all  other 
"Star  Brand"  shoes,  are  better,  in 
value  than  other  shoes  you  have 
bought  at  the  same  price. 

Our  23  big  "Star  Brand"  factories 
are  making  over  750  styles — over  15 
million  pairs  per  year.  No  substi- 
tutes for  leather  are  ever  used. 

.Sold  by  nearly  20,000  good  merchants. 
Don't  just  go  into  ANY  store,  but  hunt  up 
the  "Star  Brand"  dealer  or  write  to  us  for 
name  of  nearest  merchant  who  sells  them. 

"Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better" 


;  Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand 

«*Nur«Tufl((tS       Branch  of  lnterna.tion&l  Shoe  Co         ST  u 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L,  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

A  Mischievous  Crow 

My  grandfather's  neighbors  once 
had  a  crow  which  was  a  great  pet. 
They  thought  lots  of  this  crow.  One 
day,  after  cleaning  his  false  teeth, 
grandfather  had  put  them  in  a  cup, 
meaning  to  leave  them  there  until  he 
was  ready  to  use  them.  But  when  he 
went  back  to  get  them  he  could  not 
find  them,  no  matter  where  he 
hunted.  After  a  while  he  looked  up 
into  a  tree  and  there  saw  the  crow 
sitting  on  a  limb  with  the  teeth  in 
his  mouth.  So  grandfather  talked  to 
him  awhile,  but  the  crow  would  not 
drop  the  teeth;  then  he  got  a  long 
stick  and  struck  him.  When  the 
crow  dropped  the  teeth  and  grand- 
father discovered  where  they  fell,  he 
found  them  broken.  So  that  ended 
poor  grandfather's  false  teeth.- — 
Janice  L.  Harrington,  age  12,  Kim- 
ball, Neb. 


Lucky  For  Br'er  Rabbit 

Last  winter  my  brother,  papa  and 
I  were  hauling  hay  from  the  field 
where  we  had  stacked  it  with  a 
stacker.  We  were  unloading  the  first 
load  when  the  cows  got  into  the  field 
where  papa  had  parsnips  dug  and 
piled  up.  They  began  eating  the 
parsnips  and  papa  sent  me  to  drive 
them  out.  I  had  them  about  out 
when  out  from  under  a  thistle  a  jack- 
rabbit  jumped,  frightening  me  quite 
a  good  deal.  After  dinner  my  brother 
took  his  gun  and  we  went  out  to  find 
the  rabbit.  I  saw  him  sitting  in  a 
nest,  and  when  I  went  to  show  my 
brother  he  jumped  out  and  brother 
shot,  but  did  not  hit  him. — Leonard 
Noxon,  age  12,  Morrill,  Neb. 


Bridge  Accident 

Last  September  our  neighbor  pur- 
chased a  new  threshing  machine 
while  at  the  state  fair.  His  boy  runs 
the  engine.  After  having  used  it  for 
several  days,  and  while  en  route  to 
another  place,  they  came  to  a  bridge 
that  looked  safe,  so  they  started 
across.  But  just  as  the  engine  was 
on  the  bridge  it  went  down  into  the 
water  and  mud  up  to  the  hind  axle. 
The  boy  was  not  hurt.  He  was  close 
to  the  guide  wheel  and  the  coal  box; 
that  is  all  that  saved  him  from  being 
killed.  The  engine  was  damaged  so 
that  it  required  about  $500  worth  of 
repairing.  The  people  had  to  pull 
the  engine  out  of  the  ditch  with  a 
stump-puller. — Stacy  Brown,  age  16, 
Verdon,  Neb. 


A  Rooster's  Adventure 

Last  spring  we  built  a  new  barn. 
I  was  always  wanting  to  play  a  trick 
on  the  carpenters,  but  did  not  know 
what  kind  I  should  play.  I  wanted 
to  put  a  sitting  hen  under  one  of  their 
coats,  but  mamma  did  not  want  me 
to  for  fear  it  would  get  mites  on  the 
coat.  We  had  an  old  rooster  that 
always  came  around  the  house,  and 
whenever  he  stepped  on  the  sidewalk 
it  seemed  as  though  someone  was 
walking  on  it;  then  he  would  make 
a  noise  and  it  sounded  like  someone 
talking.  I  was  so  angry  at  him  at 
times  that  I  felt  like  killing  him,  so 
one  evening  after  milking  I  said  to 
my  sister,  "I  am  going  to  play  a  trick 
on  the  carpenters  tonight." 

While  the  carpenters  were  eating 
supper  I  took  the  dog  and  chased  the 
rooster  until  I  got  him,  then  I  put 
him  in  a  sack  and  placed  it  in  their 
buggy.  That  evening  when  they  went 
home  they  let  the  rooster  run,  after 
they  were  off  the  place,  to  see  if  he 
would  go  back  home.  He  did  not  go, 
but  ran  a  race  with  their  horse  as 
far  as  the  corner  of  our  alfalfa  patch, 
then  stopped.  He  did  not  come  home 
that  night,  and  when  the  carpenters 
came  back  the  next  morning  he  was 
still  there. 

When  papa  came  home  from  town 
he  told  my  sister  that  there  was  a 
rooster  in  our  alfalfa  and  he  could 
not  get  him  to  come  back  home.  In 
the  evening  papa  went  after  him,  but 
the  rooster  did  not  come  very  easily. 
Papa  told  about  it  at  the  supper 
table  and  all  the  carpenters  started 
to  laugh,  and  he  wondered  what  was 
the  matter  until  they  told  him  what 
I  had  done.  That  settled  it;  the 
rooster  has  never  come  around  the 
house  again.  —  Anna  Wilse,  age  14, 
West  Point,  Neb. 


COVERING  ALFALFA  SEED 

As  a  method  of  seeding  alfalfa 
drilling  has  obvious  advantages  over 
broadcasting.  Drilled  seed  is  placed 
at  a  uniform  depth  and  covered,  while 
broadcasted  seed  is  simply  mixed 
with  the  surface  soil,  some  covered 
and  some  not.  It  takes  a  shower  to 
start  broadcasted  seed,  and  then  the 
rapid  drying  of  the  immediate  surface 
may  kill  many  plants  before  they  are 
fairly  started.  But  In  drilling  alfalfa 
seed  the  greatest  caution  must  be 
exercised  not  to  cover  it  too  deep, 
especially  on  a  soft  seedbed,  or  one 
with  a  deep  mulch  of  loose  soil.  In 
fact,  a  loose  seedbed  is  no  place  to 
sow  alfalfa  by  any  method.  It  is  not 
enough  in  seeding  alfalfa  with  the 
drill  to  watch  the  depth  the  furrow 
openers  run,  but  the  press  wheels 
must  be  watched  as  well  to  see  that 
they  don't  drive  the  seed  too  deep. 
Many  farmers  prefer  chain  coverers 
for  alfalfa.  These  suggestions  are 
nrompted  by  the  experience  of  a 
Thayer  county  farmer,  who  told  us 
last  week  that  although  he  guarded 
against  allowing  his  drill  to  go  too 
deep,  yet  he  gave  his  alfalfa  seed, 
■■own  this  spring,  too  much  covering 
and  it  was  making  only  an  indifferent 
stand. 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307  N  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

WE  SH I  Po*  APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offtrs 
oo  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles.  ^ 

FACTORY  PRICES 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonder fu I 'proposition  ou  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  2TZ7.TSS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory* 
TIRES,  Coastor-Brako  roarwhoolof 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  pric*9. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  s**xUU  ojftr. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dopt  $293  CHICAGO 


BRASS  and  STRINGED 

.Instruments. 


J  —  Would  you  like  to  ™ 
M     know  about  violins. 

cornets,  drums,  clarionets,  or 
any  other  kind  of  brass,  wood, 
wind,  reed  or  stringed  instrument.  No  matter 
whether  you  want  a  band,  orchestra,  solo  or  home  as© 
instrument,  we  have  the  biggest  line  in  the  West.  In  fact 
our  line  is  eo  large  we  have  to  publish  many  different 
catalogues.    We  will  send  you  catalog,  free  of  any  par* 
ticular  Instrument  you  are  interested  in.  Write  today 
and  be  sure  to  name  what  instrument  you  want  catalog  of. 
Jenkins  Music  House,    ,  Jco.ios  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Your  farm  is  more  valuable  if  your 
farm  buildings  look  well  and  are  well  preserved 


The  way  to  keep  them  so  is  to  keep 
them  well  painted,  and  the  easiest 
best  and  most  economical  way  to  do 
this  is  with  S  W  P  (Sherwin- 
Williams  Paint  Prepared.) 

Easiest  because  S  W  P  comes 
ready  to  use — thoroughly  ground, 
mixed  and  put  up  in  sealed  cans — 
and  because  it  can  be  had  from 
dealers  everywhere,  any  time. 

Best  and  most  economical  be- 
cause it  spreads  over  the  largest 
possible  surface  and  lasts  for  the 
longest  possible  time. 

S  W  P  takes  hold  of  the  surface 


and  keeps  its  hold  through  sun-glare 
and  snow  and  rain.  It  is  made  of 
pure  lead,  pure  zinc  and  pure  linseed 
oil,  combined  with  the  necessary 
driers  and  coloring  matter.  It  is 
scientifically  prepared  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction. 

Before  you  do  any  painting,  be 
sure  to  send  for  our  booklet, 
Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the 
Farm."  It  gives  much  valuable 
information  in  small  space  and 
will  help  you  to  decide  what 
paint  to  use  in  different  places. 
Write  us  for  this  booklet  today. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.    Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherw^-Williams  Co.,     722  Cir.al  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


First  Aid  to  the  Farmer! 


French  Dry  Batteries  represent  the  most  powerful,  effi- 
cient and  convenient  aid  ever  offered  farmers.  For  a  few 
cents  a  year  you  can  electrify  your  farm  and  save  hours 
of  time,  miles  of  steps  and  a  pile  of  dollars.  Have  the 
power,  convenience  and  luxury  of  electricity  at  your 
hand  ready  for  instant  use  all  the  time. 

Saves  Time,  Work  and  Money 

French  Dry  Batteries  are  lightening  labor  and  light- 
ing hundreds  of  dark  places.  Their  uses  are  eo\ing 
time,  work  and  money  for  thousands  of  farmers.  Just  the 
pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist  of  the  wrist  and  presto!  — 
the  gasoline  and  automobile  engines  are  started;  both 
party  and  exchange  lines  of  the  telephone  are  working; 
gates  and  doors  are  opened;  call  bells  are  rung,  and  scores 
of  other  duties  are  performed  by  the  aid  of 


Best  Batteries  Built 

For  telephone  and  all  household  uses,  French 
Telephone  Dry  Cells  with  the  Green  label  are 
best.  For  ignition  for  autos,  gas  engines,  motor 
boats,  etc.,  French  Auto  Special  Dry  Cells— Blue 
label— are  the  batteries  to  buy.  They  are  special- 
purpose  batteries,  built  for  a  special  job. 

French  Dry  Batteries' deliver  a  strong  current 
for  a  long:  period.  They  are  scientifically  con- 
structed packages  of  electricity.  Poor  quality 
batteries  give  a  weak  current  for  a  short  time 
end  finally  "peter  out"  altogether. 

Insist  on  genuine  French  Dry  Batteries.  Your 
dealer  will  gladly  tell  you  the  particular  French 
Dry  Cell  you  need.  If  you  want  to  learn  of  all 
the  wavs  French  Drv  Batteries  can  help  you  do 
your  farm  work,  mail  in  the  attached  coupon. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  AKD  CARBON  CO. 
5  Nathan    Street  Madison.  Wis. 


French  Dry  Cells 


Mail  the  Coupon  Tonight 


J  FRENCH  BATTERY  AND  CARBON  CO. 
~  '   5  Nathan  street,  Madison,  Wis. 

Gentlemen:  -I  am  interested  in  electrifying  my 
farm  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  do  it  at  a  low 
cost  with  French  Dry  Batteries.  >6t 


Name . 


Address  . 


R.  F.  D.. 
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HEALTHY  ANIMALS 

MEAN  WEALTHY  FARMERS 

We  have  been  manufacturing  Humphreys'  Speci- 
fics for  many  years 
This  long  experience  en- 
ables us  to  provides  re- 
liable remedy  for  every 
ailment  known  to  farm 
animals.  After  the  most 
severe  tests  they  have 
been  found  to  gi\ e  satis.- 
fac  tc  ry  results  Wegive 
the  results  of  our  ex- 
perience in  a  500  Fage 
Bock  on  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  cattle  dis- 
eases A  l'mited  num- 
ber of  these  books  will 
be  sent  to  reliable  farm- 
ers who  are  interested 
in  the  proper  care  of  cat- 
tle^Ask  your  local  store- 
keeper or  druggist  about 
pur  remedies  or  write  us  direct.  Address  —  Hum- 
phreys' Medicine  Co.,  U6  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  Id  this  department  oonta  3  teats 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  cople«. 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
titan  Saturday  preceding  day  mt  publication, 
fash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


KKAI.  ESTATE 

QUICK      SALES,      EXCHANGES,  LARGE 

property     list.       Write     John     L.  Maurer, 

Omaha,   Neb.  (26 


FOR  SALE— A  FINE.  WELL,  IMPROVED 
80-acre  farm,  3%  miles  from  Daykin. 
Price  $9,000.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Forney,  Daykin. 
Neb  (23 


SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  rontral  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray.  Wadena. 
Minn.  (39 


BEFORE  BUYING,  SEND  FOR  MY  LIST 
of  Minnesota  farm  bargains.  It  will  pay 
you.  James  Nelson.  907  New  York  Life 
Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (21 
BEAUTIFUL  NORTHERN  MINNESOTA ! 
See  it  now.  Clover  everywhere.  ~Idcal  for 
stock.  Land  prices  low.  Terms  to  suit. 
Write  Land  Cnrn'r,  Duluth  *  Iron  Range 
Railroad,  313  Wnlvin  BIdg..  Duluth.  Minn. 
FARMERS  WANTED— FINEST  FARMING 
section  in  United  States.  Ideal  climate. 
Soils  adapted  to  diversified  crops,  especially 
corn  and  alfalfa;  also  truck  farming.  Edu- 
cational facilities  good.  Write  Chamber 
nf   Commerce.    Rock    Hill.    S.  C. 


FOR  SALE.  AT  A  BARGAIN — 120  ACRES 
of  Hamilton  county  land.  100  acres  under 
cultivation.  SO  acres  In  alfalfa.  balance 
pasture,  with  a  small  ret  of  improvements. 
If  sold  before  June  1st.  will  take  $100  per 
acre.  George  C.  Grosvenor,  owner.  Hord- 
ville.  Neb. 


A  BARGAIN  IN  LAND — I  HAVE  A  $1,500 
equity  in  a  half  section  of  land  near 
Ogallala.  It  is  a  good  farm  and  dairy 
proposition,  good  dark  soil  and  very  pro 
ductive.  This  land  is  easily  worth  $25  per 
acre.  As  I  need  money  will  sell  my  equity 
in  it  for  $1,200.  It  is  a  ten-year  railroad 
contract,  four  annual  payments  amounting 
to  $441.60  with  interest  against  the  land. 
This  is  a  good  proposition  foi  someone. 
Address  Dept.  M,  care  Nebraska  Farmer. (21 


FARM  LOANS 

NEBRASKA  FARM  LOANS.  WRITE 
John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha.  Neb.  (26 


POULTRY 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 
Jacob  Hetrlck,  Wahoo.  Neb.  (28 
BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  —  GOOD  LAY- 
ing  strain.  W.  A.  Treadway'  Rising  City, 
Neb.  (21 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— $1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  Mrs.  L.  Schellhorn, 
Chester.  Neb.  (21 

COCKERELS — R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
—$1.26  and  $2  each.  Geo.  A.  Richards, 
Route    No.    2,    Kearney,  Neb. 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.. 
for    highest    prices    and    prompt  pay. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  15  for  $1;  30  for  $1.75;  100 
for   $4.     F.    A.    Ham,    Saronville  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  PURE, 
strong,  good  layers.  Fifteen  eggs,  Jl ; 
100,  $4.     Mrs.  E.  Fauquet.  Wahoo,  Neb.  (21 


RUSH/  UUMb  K11UUM,  lOLrtNU  KULIS. 
Eggs,  $2.60  per  ou,  »-i.»v  per  lou.  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  K.  M.  Shaver,  Bruntng 
Neb.  (zj 

E  G  G  S— BI  FF  ORPINGTONS— .$4.50,  lOOT 
$2.50.  50.  Prize  winners  for  years.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Wm.  Strohecker, 
Bruning.  Neb. 

EGGS  DELIVERED  BY  PARCEL  POST! 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  18  varieties. 
Write  for  prices.  Address  Walter  Hogue. 
Fairfield,  Neb. 


HOUDANS  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  EGGS. 
$1  per  setting;  $5  per  hundred.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Geo.  J.  Wolcott,  Box  773, 
Central  City,   Neb.  (23 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  $1  per  setting;  $4  per  100. 
Breeding  stock,  $10  per  dozen.  Mrs.  A. 
Cook.  Eddyvllle.  Neb.  (22 


EGGS  — BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  $4.50  PER 
100;  $2.50  per  50.  Prize  winners-  for  years. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  Wm.  Stro- 
hecker.  Bruning.  Neb.  (21 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — SINGLE  COMB 
BufT  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm,    Harvard,    Neb.  tf 


•fcsi^ACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting  from  big,  prize  winning  strains, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100 
Mary  L.  McKelvIe,  Fairfield,  Neb. 
EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm,  Fairfield.  Neb.  E.  H.  Kissinger 
Proprietor 

Read  the  ads.— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Southeast  Nebraska 
Southwest  Saline  Co.  (May  1  'i  t — All  vege- 
tation is  looking  green  and  growing  rapidly 
since  the  two  and  one-half  inch  rain,  which 
has  continued  at  intervals  since  last  Thurs- 
day. This  gives  the  farmers  a  rest  before 
commencing  corn  planting,  although  a  little 


POULTRY 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
100    for    $3       Frank    Langhammer,  Shelby. 

Neb.   (22 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS.  15  FOR  $1.  DE- 
livered  at  your  postoffice.  Mrs.  M.  Wall, 
Eddyvllle,  Neb.  (21 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  tTGGS. 
$3  per  100;  $1.75  for  50.  Ufe  Edzards. 
Route   2.   Bruning.  Neb. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  BIGGS— 
$1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  Farm  range.  Mr. 
Ell    Mock.    Lindsay.    Neb.  (25 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.    Inquire  of  F.  M. 

Larkln,    Clay   Center,    Neb.  tf 

EGGS  FROM  EXTRA  LARGE  FARM 
raised  Barred  Rocks — $1  for  15  or  $5  per 
100.    F.  G.  Selden.  Rising  City,  Neb.  (21 


THOROUGHBRED  BARRED'  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs  that  hatch,  5c  each.  Carefully 
packed.    Miss  Vorhees,  sweetwater,  Neb.  (22 


AFTER  10  YEARS  OF  CAREFUL  BREED- 
ing.  I  offer  White  Wyandotte  eggs  for  $1 
per  15;  $4  per  100.  C.  W.  Humes,  Water- 
loo   Neb.  (21 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  prize  winning  birds — 75c,  $1  and  $3 
per  15;  $4  and  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Arthur 
.Taeke,    Pawnee   City,  Neb. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS. — 
Choice  birds,  which  we  have  been  using.  At 
special  prices,  being  late  in  season.  Mrs. 
L.   J.   Cooper.   R.   4.   Box   10.  Lincoln 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — $1.50  per 
15.     Mrs.  Edw.  M.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb.  (21 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eggs  from  prize  winning  pen.  $1.25  per  15. 
$3  per  50.  Heavy  laying  range  flock.  $3.50 
per    100.      Mrs.    Sam    Scheidegger,  Pawnee 

City.  Neb.  <21 

PURE  i!  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
$3  per  100  or  50  cents  per  15  from  farm 
flock.  Twenty  years  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.  C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  3. 
Tecumseh,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  Barred  Rocks  and  Indian  Runner 
ducks,  $1  for  15  or  $5  per  100.  Toulouse 
geese  eggs,  25c  each  or  five  for  $1.  Mrs. 
A.    L.   Mieth,   Cairo.  Neb. 


EGGS— BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK — PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3,  4,  6,  cockerel;  1-5. 
$6  per  15;  2,  3,  4,  $2.50  for  16;  $4.60  for  30 
Farm  range,  $1  for  15;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W. 
Feuersteln,   Fremont,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (EXCLUS- 
ivelj  I .  Winners  of  12  ribbons  out  of  15  In 
class  Grand  sweepstakes  cockerel  and 
breeding  pen.  Silver  cup  for  10  highest 
scoring  birds  In  show  at  Blair  poultry 
show,  December  26-30.  Utility  eggs,  $4 
per  ion  C.  E.  McComb,  R.  F.  D.,  Kennard, 
S-h  (23 


HELP  WANTED 

AGENTS — $173  IN  TWO  WEEKS,  MADE 
by  Mr.  Williams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Auto- 
matic Jack.  Combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by,  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries, 
factories,  mills,  miners-,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
sales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  county  rights  If 
you  write  quick.  Automatic  Jack  Company, 
Box   O,    Rloomfield,  Indiana. 


SALESMEN  —  TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers.  Earn 
$4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big  chance  t'> 
get  into  business  for  yourself.  Save  the 
buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every  custo- 
mer is  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con- 
stantly increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock  Hill  Company,  Chicago. 

SEEDS 

ALFALFA — I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.  S.  Huniiker,  Sutton. 
Neb.  (23 


STRICTLY  CHOICE  ALFALFA  SEED; 
dry  grown;  $9  per  bushel.  Rosenberg  Hard- 
ware Co..    Lexington,  Neb. 


CHOICE  EARLY'  AMBER  CANE  SEED 
for  sale  at  75c  per  bushel.  Write  for 
sample.     C.  J.   Miller,  Stratton,  Neb.  (23 

UMBER 

FENCE  POSTS — GENUINE  RED  CEDAR 
The  most  durable.  Shipped  in  mixed  cars 
with  cedar  shingles.  Write  for  freight  paid 
prices.     Keystone  Lumber  Co..  Tacoma,  Wash. 

 ^ADT^MOBJtLES.  

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECOND- 
hand  and  slightly  used  automobiles  for 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2-cylinder  runabout;  one 
1912  Great  Western  Forty  Demonstrator 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Bulck.  For 
prices  Inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershberg6r,  Dis- 
tributor Marathon  Automobiles,  seward 
Net) 


LIVE  STOCK 


FOR  SALE  — SPAN  FINE  DRIVING 
horses.     A.  E.  Charlton,  Arcadia,  Neb.  (23 


350  MULEFOOTED  HOGS,  ALL  AGES. 
Catalog  free.    Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio(25 


ONE  SHORTHORN  AND  ONE  POLLED 
Durham  bull  12  months  old.  J.  W.  Reece, 
Trenton,  Neb.  (21 
FOR  SALE  — POLLED  DURHAMS;  BOTH 
sexes.  BufT  Rock  eggs,  100  for  $4.  A.  A. 
Myers,  Albion,  Neb.  (22 

 •  DOGS  ^   

CHOICF.  SCOTCH  COLLIES,  $5  EACH. 
E.  C.  Jewell,  DeWltt.  Neb.  (22 


was  put  in  before  the  rain  and  probably 
will  not  come  up  well  becaure  of  the  cool 
and  cloudy  weather.  The  fruit  trees  are 
now  past  their  bloom  and  green  with 
leaves.  Potatoes  are  up  and  looking  very 
well.  Stock  -fcv  doing  as  well  as  usual  and 
has  recently  been  turned  into  the  pasture*. 
Alfalfa  has  advanced  farther  than  for  many 
years  at  this  time  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for    the    harvest. — Frank    A.  Vorce. 

Thayer  Co.  (May  171 — The  late  rains  have 
put  the  soil  in  excellent  condition.  Corn 
planting  has  been  delayed;  the  bulk  of  it 
will  be  planted  a  week  later  than  u<ual. 
The  weather  ha-  also  been  rather  cool. 
Pastures  are  in  fair  shape  and  small  grain 
is  coming  along  nicely.  Quite  a  lot  of 
grass-  and  clover  seed  has  been  sown  and 
the  indications  are  that  a  large  acreage  . of 
alfalfa  will  go  in  next  fall.  The  outlook 
for  fruit  is  good,  with  the  exception  of 
peaches.  Early  potatoes  are  up  and  look- 
ing fine.  with  plenty  of  bugs  to  start 
trouble  early. — E.  Wilhelms. 

York  Go.  (May  17)  —  Rainy  weather  has 
kept  the  field  work  hack.  About  half  of 
the  cornfields  are  planted,  hut  plowing  is 
not  yet  finished.  Wheat,  alfalfa  and  oats 
are  in  good  condition.  The  fruit  prospect 
is  good.  A  cyclone  passed  through  the  south 
part  of  the  county  on  the  14th  and  a  hail 
storm  struck  a  strip  just  northwest  of  the 
cyclone.  Many  farmers  have  been  buying 
feed  from  the  dealers. — George  S.  Cushman. 
Northeast  Nebraska 

Boone  Co  (May  171 — Frequent  rains  have 
delayed  plowing,  though  some  are  listing. 
Small  grain  is  doing  fine  and  wheat  never 
'ookfd  better.  Alfalfa  is  shooting  up  rapidly 
and  a  large  part  of  it  is  a  foot  high  now. 
Pastures  are  fairly  good  and  the  fruit  trees 
are  loaded  with  bloom.  The  prospect  is 
great  for  a  big  fruit  crop.  There  is  some 
disease  among  hogs  in  certain  localities, 
and  the  pig  crop  is  rather  short.  A  good 
many  bees  died  during  the  winter.  Work 
is  progressing  on  a  $50,000  high  school 
building  in  Albion. — L.   E.  Murray. 

Burt  Co.  (May  17)  —  Another  week  of  rainy 
weather  has  given  a  severe  setback  to  farm- 
ing operations.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  plowing  to  be  done  yet,  and 
those  who  were  ready  to  begin  planting  a 
week  ago  have  had  practically  only  one 
good  day  for  getting  the  corn  into  the 
ground.  There  appears  to  he  no  question 
about  the  germinating  quality  of  the  seed, 
however,  and  warm  weather  will  make  the 
crop  come  rapidly  when  it  gets  started.  In 
the  meantime  pastures  and  alfalfa  fields  are 
exceedingly  good  to  look  upon. — Theodore 
Sohlherg. 

Dakota  Co.  (May  17) — Farm  work  is  away 
behind,  as  the  weather  has  been  wet  and 
cold  all  spring.  Corn  planting  has  just  been 
begun,  and  there  is  lots  of  plowing  to  be 
done  yet.  Small  grain  was  washed  off  the 
hills  badly,  and  some  has  been  reseeded. 
Grass  is  doing  well  and  stock  looks  well 
for  this  time  of  year.  Alfalfa  is  coming 
on  in  fine  shape  except  last  fall's  seeding, 
which  seems  to  have  winter-killed  badly. 
The  pig  crop  is  small,  as  many  of  them 
have  died  in  consequence  of  bad  weather. 
The  country  is  full  of  horses,  and  sales  are 
slow.  Milch  cows,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
selling  very  high — from  $60  to  $80. — Louis' 
Brutsche. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (May  1 :!.  Special!  — 
A  heavy  rainstorm  visited  this  section  last 
night.  Six  inches  of  rain  fell  in  two  hours, 
doing  considerable  damage  to  sloping  plowed 
fields,  gardens  and  fences,  and  causing  a 
small  loss  of  stock,  such  as  hogs  and  calves. 
This  makes  a  total  of  ten  inches  of  rain  so 
far  for  the  month  of  May. — S.  B.  Whitmore 

East  Sarpy  Co.  (May  17) — Corn  planting 
is  progressing  slowly  between  showers. 
About  five  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  since 
the  first  of  this  month,  with  a  numfjer  of 
severe  electrical  and  wind  storms,  also  some 
hail  in  streaks.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  grow  - 
ing splendidly  and  the  early  planted  corn 
Is  coming  up.  The  pig  crop  is  light,  and 
about  the  average  number  of  chicks  have 
hatched.  —  Herman  Uhe. 

South    Central  Nebraska 

Furnas  Co.  (May  17) — We  have  had  plenty 
of  rain  and  some  hail  in  thf.  last  two 
weeks,  but  everything  is  growing  finely. 
Pastures  are  better  than  for  three  years, 
and  wheat  and  oats  promise  full  crops. 
Corn  is  about  half  planted,  but  some  has 
washed  nut  and  will  have  to  be  replanted. 
A  large  acreage  of  alfalfa  has  been  put  in 
this  year.  Some  of  it  was  blown  out  of  the 
ground  and  had  to  be  resown.  but  it  looks 
well  now  and  the  soil  i=  in  good  condition 
to  keep  it  growing.  Hogs  and  cattle  are 
high  in  price  and  hard  to  get.  The  fruit 
prospects  are  good. — C.  E.  Laveraek. 

Harlan  Co.  (May  17) — This  week  has  al- 
most put  a  finish  to  corn  planting,  and 
some  of  the  first  planting  is  coming  up. 
There  pre  some  reports  of  the  work  of 
cutworms,  but  not  much  damage  has  yet 
been  done.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  will 
soon  be  ready  and  a  good  crop  will  be  cut. 
-which  is  as  good  a  record  as  hai  been 
known  here.  Small  grain  is  still  looking 
fine  and  a  good  harvest  is  expected,  which 
will  make  a  demand  for  harvest  hands. — 
A.  O.  Bloom. 

We-t  Sherman  Co.  (May  12)  — We  have 
plenty  of  moisture  now;  indeed,  it  is  too 
wet  to  work  in  the  field.  Some  corn-  has 
been  planted  and  nearly  everyone  is  ready 
to  plant  as  soon  as  conditions-  will  permit. 
Winter  wheat  looks  fine  and  oats  i  i  doing 
fairly  well,  although  a  little  late.  Pastures 
are  getting  into  good  shape.  The  weather 
is  cold,  and  farmers  will  have  to  make  every 
minute  count  until  the  corn  is  in  the  ground. 
There  is  not  much  fruit  around  here.  Prices: 
Corn.  63c:  oats,  43c;  eggs,  15c;  butter.  25c; 
butterfat.  28c;  milch  cows.  high. — M.  C. 
Keefer. 

Valley  Co  (May  16) — April  has  given  us 
3  .08  inches  of  moisture  and  May '2.  90  inches 
so  far.  Alfalfa  and  winter  wheat  are  well 
advanced,  but  oats  is  late  on  account  of 
cool  and  wet  weather.  Most  farmers  are 
well  along  with  their  corn  planting,  using 
the  lister.  Fruit  promises  a  good  crop, 
as  there  were  no  late  freezes  here. — Ernest 
S.  Coats. 

South  Webster  Co.  (May  17) — The  heavy 
rains  of  the  first  part  of  the  month  delayed 
corn  planting.  The  last  week  has  been 
splendid  weather  for  farming,  however,  and 
the  farmers  have  been  humping  themselves 
with  the  result  that  nearly  all  of  the  corn 
is  now  in  the  making.  This  is  the  latest 
planting  season  we  have  had  for  years. 
Fruit  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  as  there 
has  not  been  a  killing  frost  since  blooming 
time.  If  fruit  growers  will  only  spray  often 
enough,  apples  will  be  worth  10  cents  a 
bushel  this  fall.     Markets:     Corn,  45c;  but- 


terfat,  24c;   eggs.   14c. — Charles   S.  Ludlow.. 
North   Central  Nebraska 

South  Key  a  Paha  Co.  (May  15) — The 
spring  is  backward,  with  much  cloudy 
weather  and  not  much  rain  until  Monday 
night,  when  a  heavy  rain  fell.  As  there 
have  been  several  showers  since,  the  ground 
is  in  fine  shape.  Corn  planting  has  been 
delayed  for  two  days  this  week  on  account 
of  rain.  Small  grain  and  alfalfa  are  look- 
ing fine,  and  the  prospect  for  a  fruit  crop 
is   good. — A.   A.  Wentworth 

West  MoPherson  Co.  (May  16) — April 
closed  with  over  two  inches  of  moisture  and 
up  to  this  date  May  has  given  us  over  one 
inch  of  precipitation,  which  has  soaked  well 
into  the  ground  to  help  the  growing  crops. 
Rye  is  looking  fine  and  winter  wheat  is 
doing  well.  Despite  the  low  prices  of  pota- 
toes an  abundance  has  been  planted.  Grass 
is  looking  well.  A  light  frost  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  did  no  damage.  Much  corn 
is   already   being   planted. — M.    R.  Lloyd. 

Northeast  Wheeler  Co.  (May  16) — We  are 
having  plenty  of  cool,  wet  weather.  The 
precipitation  since  April  1  in  this  locality 
is  about  ten  inches.  Pastures  and  small 
grain  are  in  fine  condition.  There  is  a  very' 
noticeable  shortage  in  the  number  of  cattle 
being  turned  onto  pastures  this  spring,  sorrte 
pastures  not  being  used  at  all.  A  goodly 
number  of  young  pigs  are  being  raised 
this  spring,  however,  also  colts;  but  a  good 
many  pigs  perished  during  the  bad  storms 
in   April. — A.   E.  Johns. 

Southeast  Wheeler  Co.  (May  15) — May 
opened  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  the 
condition  has  continued.  The  weather  has 
been  so  disagreeable  as  to  suspend  work  in 
the  fields.  Corn  planting  is  the  order  of  the 
day  now.  Rye  and  oats  look  well,  pastures 
are  green,  and  stock  is  in  good  condition. 
It  is  said  that  Wheeler  county  will  have  a 
county  fair  this  year.  We  have  heretofore 
taken  a  back  seat  among  the  other  counties 
in  this  respect,  but  you'll  all  hear  from  us 
this  fall.  Markets:  Hogs.  $7.60;  butterfat. 
24c;   eggs,   15c. — O.  V.  Eschliman. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

West  Chas-e  Co.  (May  12) — As  the  season 
is  backward,  spring  grain  is  late,  but  Is 
coining  on  fine  so  far.  All  fall  grain  ft, 
looking  well.  Some  of  the  farmers  havsj 
commenced  to  plant  corn  and  there  will  be 
ouite  an  acreage.  Lots  of  cane  feed  will 
also  be  put  in  this  season.  All  alfalfa  is 
looking  well.  We  had  a  fine  rain  on  the 
8th  and  9th.  Some  cattle  are  still  in  the 
feed  lots  and  doing  well.  Prices:  Corn, 
40c:   eggs,   15c:   hogs,    $7.80. — Sewell  Morse. 

North  Frontier  Co.  (May  13)  —  Winter 
wheat  came  through  perfectly  and  is  making 
an  immense  growth.  Prospects  for  the  crop 
have  never  been  better,  and  recent  rains 
left  the  soil  in  fine  shape.  Corn  planting 
(listing)  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  by  the 
20th  most  of  the  corn  will  be  in.  Generally 
-peaking  the  spring  has  been  rather  cold 
and  backward,  still  we  have  no  complaint 
to  make. — James  Pearson. 

East  Keith  Co.  (May  16)—  We  had 
glorious  old  "root  soaker''  on  Wednesday 
and  the  ground  is  well  wet  down.  Wc 
could  stand  a  little  more  heat,  however. 
Small-grain  and  alfalfa  are  doing  splendidly 
and  beet  and  corn  planting  are  in  full  blast. 
Cattle  went  onto  grass  in  fair  condition,  and 
the  grass  is  coming  on  well. — H.  D.  Lute. 

South  Lincoln  Co.  (May  17) — We  bad  a 
fine  rain  last  week  and  some  nice  little 
showers  since.  Small  grain  and  grass  art 
growing  well  and  stock  commence  to  pick 
up.  Li-ting  corn  is  the  order  of  the  day 
— everybody  is  doing  it.  The  usual  amount 
is   being   put    in. — B.    F.  Heffner. 

Western  Nebraska 

Kimball  Co.  (May  16) — We  are  on  the 
home  stretch  in  putting  in  the  crop.  The- 
spring  was  late,  but  when  it  did  open 
farmers  worked  long  hours  and  another  ten 
days  will  see  the  bulk  of  everything  in 
with  the  exception  of  very  late  crops,  such 
as  flax  and  millet.  Another  good  rain  fell 
on  the  14th.  The  range  is  green,  and  stock 
is  putting  on  flesh.  Both  the  calf  and  colt 
crops  are  good.  Everyone  i<  jubilant  and 
living  in  hopes  of  a  prosperous  year. — 
D.    K.  Atkins. 

East  Morrill  Co.  (May  14) — A  heavy  rain 
fell  last  night,  followed  by  an  all-day  rain 
today,  making  a  total  of  two  and  one-fourth 
inches  in  the  last  twenty  hours.  Everything 
is  looking  fine.  Alfalfa  is  proving  a  succeses 
bete  and  is  improving  every  year;  certainly 
the  crop  looks  fine  now.  and  quite  a  number 
are  sowing  it  this  spring. — E.   F.  Cheney,  j 

South  Sioux  Co.  (May  14) — The  first  good 
rain  of  the  season  came  last  night  and  Is- 
still  falling.    Wheat  and  oats  are  all  planted 
and   coming  up  in   fine  shape.     Winter  rye. 
is  in  good  condition  for  a  full  crop,  and  the 
pasturos  are  satisfactory.     All  stock  is  rap- 
idly taking  on   fat.     Corn   planting  is  juf 
being  begun.     Eighteen  cans  of  cream  we'' 
delivered  at  Curly  on   the   11th.  Everyor 
seems  to  he  in  good  health  and  doing  well 
in  this  neck  of  the  wood-. — C.  H.  Henderson 

Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (May  17) — On  the  12th 
this  section  was  visited  by  a  severe  wind 
and  rfail  storm  which  in  several  places  was 
a  twister.  It  blew  down  seven  barns,  wind- 
mills, three  small  "Russian'  houses,  and' 
one  large  farmhouse.  The  hail  north  and 
west  of  us  literally  beat  the  gras-  and 
alfalfa  into  the  ground,  setting  it  back 
terribly.  We  escaped  any  damage  from 
either  in  this  locality. — James  Gregg. 
Kansas 

Thomas  Co.,  Kans.  (May  16)  —  Everythins 
is  growing,  but  we  had  frosty  weather 
yesterday.  As  a  whole  the  weather  is 
superb.  Cream  is  plentiful,  but  the  chicken1 
are  doing  only  fairly  well;  a  great  many 
are  dying.  We  have  had  several  welcome 
rains  during  the  past  month,  and  pasturage 
is   good. — M.    N.  Bunker. 

Colorado 

Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (May  15) — We  had  a  fine 

rain  on  the  9th  which  put  small  grain  to 
the  front.  So  far  we  have  had  excellent 
growing  weather,  but  this  morning  we  found 
a  little  frost.  Corn  planting  is  well  under 
way  and  the  ground  is  in  good  shape 
Pastures  are  succulent  and  plenty  of  CfjttW  r1 
are  going  on  the  range.  The  pig  crop  Is 
about  average.  Fruit  is  reported  to  give 
promise  of  a  crop,  save  for  the  cold  snap 
Prices:  Hogs.  $7.65;  corn,  45c:  butterfat 
28c;  eggs.   14c. — Owen  Critchfield. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Rainfall  seems  to  have  been  quite  genera 
over  the  state  during  the  week  endin? 
Monday  morning.  May  19.  Holdrege  "a! 
the  only  telegraphic  station  of  the  w-eathe) 
bureau  that  reported  no  moisture  whatever 
though  Culbertson  received  only  .03  of  31 
inch.  The  precipitation  was  heaviest 
stations   in   northeast  and  east  central  ^e 
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hraska.  Temperature  ranged  from  normal 
to  8  degrees  below  normal  for  the  week 
at  different  stations.  The  detailed  record 
Is   given   below:  — Temperature — 

Average    Dep.  from 
Rainfall      for  week  Normal 

Lincoln   49  63  0 

Ashland     ....  1.11 

Omaha  r>6  62  — 2 

Auburn   26 

Fairbury   33 

Fairmont  ...  .06 
Columbus  .  .  .  1.58 
Tekamah     .  .  .  3.50 

Sioux  City  36  58  — 4 

Hartington  .  .  3.23 
Oakdale   26 

Valentine    .  •  .     .28  52  — 8 

Broken  Bow.  .09 
Grand    Island.  .22 

Hastings  24 

Holdrege  00 

("ulbertson     .  .  .03 

North    Platte.     .10  60  0 

THE  SEASON'S  RAINFALL 

Important  rainfall  for  the  week  ending 
May  12  was  again  confined  to  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  a  strip  of 
varying  width  along  the  Mi-sissippi  valley, 
very  generally  covering  Nebraska.  The 
following  table  shows  the  standing  of  the 
principal  weather  stations  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys  in  precipi- 
tation from  March  1  to  May  12: 
Upper  Seasonal  (Mar.  1  to  date) 

Mississippi  Valley       Normal     Dep'ture  Pet. 

St.    Paul,    Minn   5.2  — 1.0  82 

Madison,    Wis.     ....     6.0  — 0.2  96 

La    Crosse.    Wis....     5.2  +1.3  126 

Charles  City.  Iowa..     6.6  +1.1  HE 

Dubuque.   Iowa   ....     6.7  +0.6  109 

Davenport,    Iowa    ..     6.6  — 0.4  96 

Des   Moines,    Iowa.  .     6.3  +2.6       14  2 

Keokuk,   Iowa    7.4  —0.1  99 

Peoria.    Ill   7.9  — 0.7  92 

Hannibal,    Mo   7.7  +1.2  116 

Springfield,   111.    ....     SO  +1.4  117 

St.    Louis,    Mo   8.6  +3.4  140 

Cairo,    111   9.1  +0.6        10  V 

Missouri  Valley 

Springfield.     Mo.....   lot  —1.0  90 

Columbia.    Mo   8.6  +0.8  109 

Kansas    City,    Mo...     7.8  — 0.6  92 

Topeka,    Kans?.    ....     6.5  +0.7  112 

Wichita.   Kans   6.3  — 3.4  49 

Concordia.    Kans.  5.4  +1.3  127 

Lincoln,    Neb   5.8  +1-2  122 

Omaha.    Neb   6.0  +2.0  135 

Sioux    City,    Iowa...     5.7  +3.0  159 

Yankton.    S.    D   5.5  +2.1  138 

Valentine,    Neb      ...     4.8  +0.9  US 

Huron.    S.    D   4 .  S  —1.2  7  7 

Pierre,    S.    D   4.0  —1.9  56 

Moorhead.  Minn.  ...  4.5  ■ — 2.0  57 
Devils  Lake.  N.   D..     3.9  —2.5  3X 

Bismarck,   N,    D.  .  .  .     3.6  — 2.6  3d 

Williston,    N.    D....     2.5  —1.1  59 

OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For    the    week    eding    May    17,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    11,678    57,061  28.681 

Last   week    19,649    52,712  27.709 

Same  week  last  year.  11,464    57,108  13,164 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle      Hogs  Sheep 

This   week   117.500  362.400  187.000 

Last   week    122.457  333.224  205,264 

Same  week  last  year.  92.391  381,780  164,281 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  fact  that  a  reduction  of 
nearly  one-half  in  the  week's  supply  of 
cattle  failed  to  stimulate  the  demand  or 
improve  prices  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  beef  market  is  in  bad  shape. 
There  were  one  or  two  strong  points  In 
the  trade,  but  for  the  most  part  it  was 
monotonously  flow,  the  buyers  taking  a 
little  interest  in  the  more  desirable  light 
and  handy-weight  cattle  that  constitute 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  offerings, 
but  being  uniformly  indifferent  and  bearish 
on  the  medium  and  heavy  cattle  that  make 
up  most  of  the  arrivals.  At  the  close  the 
good  to  choice  light  cattle  were  not  more 
than  10  or  15  cents  higher  than  the  week 
before,  while  heavy  and  medium  weight 
steers  sold  in  ju  t  about  the  same  notches 
as  the  latter  part  of  that  week.  Other 
markets  are  also  dull,  despite  very  moderate 
receipts,  and  It  Is  evident  that  cattle  sup- 
plies are  in  excess  of  beef  requirements. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $S.20@S.40 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.10@8.20 

Fair    to    good    beeves   7.80  @  8.00 

Fair   to   choice   yearlings   7.25  @  8.75 

Common    to   fair  beeves   7.25@7.75 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  tone  to  the 
trade  in  cows  and  heifers  was  rather  more 
favorable.  although  the  improvement  in 
prices  was  comparatively  slight.  Supplies 
of  she  stock  were  so  light  that  all  classes 
of  buyers  had  difficulty  in  filling  "their 
limited  orders,  and  salesmen  were  able  to 
spring  values  a  notch  or  two  along  the  line, 
although  the  range  of  prices  is  still  wide. 
Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $7.25®  7.75 


Good    to   choice   cows1   6.75(g)  7.40 

Fair   to   good    grades   8.00(g)  6.60 

Canners  and  cutters    4.00@  5.75 

Veal   calves    7.00  ©10.00 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.75®  7.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders  —  Conditions  have 
been  very  unfavorable  for  activity  and 
scarcely  enough  business  has  been  done  of 
late  to  give  an  idea  of  values.  A  depressed 
fat  cattle  market,  the  fear  of  "free  beef," 
and  the  press  of  farm  work  effectually  offset 
the  abundance  of  new  and  old  feed  in  the 
country  and  there  was  a  dearth  of  buyers 
;\\\  the  week.  Prices  are  fully  50  cents 
lower  than  on  May  1  and  still  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  move  cattle.  A  short  time 
ago  the  warmed-up  steers  were  more  popular 
with  feeder  buyers  than  with  dressed  beef 
men.  hut  of  late  these  cattle  have  been 
going  to  the  killers  and  the  feeder  division 
was  the  quietest  place  in  the  yards.  Even 
stock  cows  and  heifers  have  been  neglected 
and  there  was  a  decidedly  bearish  under- 
tone to  the  week's  trade.  Closing  quotations: 

Good   to    choice   feeders  $7.40  @  7.75 

Fair    to    good    feeders   7.00g>7.35 

Common  to  fair  feeders   6.25  @  6.75 

Stock  cows  and  heifers   6. 00  @  7.00 

Hogs 

This  trade  was  in  fairly  satisfactory  shape 
all  the  week.  Owing  to  the  sharp  drop  on 
Monday  the  net  advance  amounts  to  no  more 
than  a  big  nickel,  but  with  that  exception 
values  mounted  steadily.  The  demand  was 
unusually  good  all  week,  and  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  generous  receipts  makes 
the  strong  tone  to  the  trade  still  more 
noticeable.  While  the  bulk  rlosed  just 
about  a  nickel  higher  than  the  previous 
week,  tops  were  a  dime  in  advance — due 
largely  to  the  improvement  in  the  shipping 
demand.  Prices  on  Saturday  ranged  from 
$8.20  to  $8.40:  on  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week  they  were  as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Mav  12.  .  .$8.00-20  $8.10-25  $8.10-20  $8.14'/., 
May  13...  S. 10-17  S. 12-25  8.10-20  8.15% 
May  14...  8.15-25  8.20-30  8.20-25  8.2214 
May  15...  8.15-25  8.20-32  8.20-25  8.22% 
May  16...  8.20-25  8.20-35  S. 20-30  8.24% 
Sheep 

There  was  not  much  change  in  general 
conditions  during  the  week,  as  the  decidedly 
weak  fteling  of  a  few  days  preceding  made 
itself  manifest  throughout  and  lambs 
closed  from  10  to  15  cents  lower  than  the 
week  before,  with  aged  sheep  and  yearlings 
showing  a  decline  of  at  least  10  to  25  cents. 
Receipts  showed  little  if  any  change  either 
as  to  size  or  quality,  though  there  was  a 
little  increase  in  the  supply  of  shorn  offer- 
ings and  wooled  fed  western  lambs  de- 
creased, most  of  the  latter  being  on  the 
Mexican  order.  As  usual  at  this  season 
comparatively  few  muttons  appeared  and 
buyers  are  not  particularly  anxious  for  any- 
thing in  that  line  at  present  values.  Clos- 
ing quotations: 

LAMBS 

Good  to  choice  Mexicans  $8.15(5)8.30 

Kair   to   good    Mexicans   S. 1)0(6)8.15 

Good  to   choice   westerns   7.75(6)8.00 

Fair  to  good   westerns   7.50(5)7.75 

Shorn    good    to    choice   7.00(5)7.40 

SHEEP 

Yearlings,    light   $7.00(5)7.25 

Yearlings,    heavy    6.75@7.00 

Wethers,   good   to   choice   6.50(5)6.65 

Wethers,    fair   to   good   6.25(g)  6.50 

Ewes,   good   to  choice   6.00@6.25 

Ewes,   fair   to   good   5.75(5)6.00 

Culls    and    bucks   6.00@6.25 

NEBRASKA   POLAND    CHINA  FUTURITY 

The  American  Poland  China  Record 
Association  is  guaranteeing  a  Poland  China 
futurity  show  to  be  held  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  in  which  more  than  $1,000  will 
be  offered  in  prizes  for  yearlings,  fall  pigs 
of  September.  October  and  November  far- 
rcw,  and  spring  pigs'  of  March,  April  and 
May  farrow.  Prizes  will  include  the 
following:  1st  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  Sth 

Yearling  sows.  .$60  $45  $35  $20  $15  $12  $10  $8 
Yearling    boars.   60    45    35    20    15    12    10  8 

Spring   pigs   under   six  months: 

1st  2d    3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  Sth 

Sows  .  .  .  $75  trophy  $30  $20  $15  $12  $10  $S  $5 
Eoars  ..$75  trophy  30  20  15  12  10  S  5 
Litters    .$40  cash       30    20    15    12    10      8  5 

Entry  fee  to  nominate  a  Poland  China 
breeder's  entire  herd  for  spring  pigs  is  $2.50. 
Applications  for  entry  blanks  should  be 
made  to  Secretary  W.  M.  McFadden,  Amer- 
ican Poland  China  Record  Association. 
Union   Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

SWEET  CLOVER  INFORMATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  farmers  that  are  using, 
or  have  used,  sweet  clover  for  pasture 
for  milch  cows.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  how  to  manage  the  cattle  to  get 
them  to  eat  it,  and  if  there  is  any 
risk  from  bloat. 

WILLIAM  K.  MOORE. 

Nuckolls  Co. 


The  above  sow  is  owned  by  F.  A.  T.emmerman  of  Creston.  Nebraska.  She  was  the  top 
sow  in  the  William  Moderow  sale  held  at  Hocper,  and  a  number  of  breeders  afforded 
Mr.  Lemmerman  plenty  of'  competition.  She  has  an  extra  good  litter  by  Chief  Select  2d. 
the  show  boar  owned  by  Mr.  Moderow  and  Mr.  Herman  Toelle.  This  sow  is  of  show-yard 
characteristics,  and  would  be  strong  in  competition  in  good  company  at  the  fairs  this 
year.  Mr.  Lemmerman  will  hold  a  fall  sale  on  October  7,  and  some  of  the  spring 
males  out  of  this  sow  will  probably  be  included. 

-  fmPttiB 


'7  Picked  the 
Stover  Out  of  500 


—And  There  Are  Over  125,003 
Other  Satisfied  Farmers  Who 
Did  the  Same 

^     I  wanted  a  simple  engine  on  my  farm— 
'      one  that  even  my  wife  could  start  on  wash- 
day if  necessary. 

I  wanted  an  engine  that  would  use 
the  least  amount  of  fuel,  that  wouldn't 
buck  even  at  40  below  zero,  that  would 
stand  the  roughest  aouse  and  ill-treat- 
ment it  would  be  sure  to  get  on  the  farm.' 

And  I  wanted  a  lasting  engine.  Well,  sir, 
I  looked  over  a  dozen  different  makes  in 
town,  got  enough  catalogs  from  mail-order 
houses  to  fill  a  bushel  basket,  but  the  thing 
that  decided  me  was  the  fact  that  more 

farmers  were  using  Stover  Engines  than  "It  Runs  asYou  Hoped  It  Would" 
any  other  kind  made.  I  bought  my  Stover,  like  the  125,000  other  users  have 
done — it  wasn't  sold  to  me  through  any  smooth  offer  outside  the  engine  itself. 


That  was  12years  agx>.  It  has  been  used 
pretty  rough,  tipped  off  the  wagon  on 
rough  roads,  set  on  again  and  always  runs 
like  a  charm.  I  have  sawed  as  high  as  40 
cords  of  wood  with  my  6  h.  p.  Stover  in 
one  day,  ground  feed  for  myself  and 
neighbors,  run  a  shredder  and  husker, 
grindstone,  feed-mill  (it's  worn  out  two 
feed-mills), pump  a  500  ft.  well,  and  use  it 
a  dozen  other  ways. 

And  it's  still  got  its  first  piston  rings 
Talk  about  power!  My  6  h.  p.  Stove 
makes  some  of  my  neighbors'  higher 
rated  engines  look  like  scrub  steers  at  a 
prize-stock  show.  I  haveto  laugh,  too,  on 
way-below-zero  mornings  when  I  go  out 
and  start  my  hopper-cooled  Stover  with- 
out trouble,  while  Smith  across  the  road 


is  cussingaround.with  frozen  water-pipes 
and  tanks. 

I  like  the  speedlever  that  increases  or 
decreases  speed  while  running;  the  heayy 
flywheels  that  insure  steady  motion:  the 
single  side  rod  that  cuts  out  springs,  trig- 
gers and  trouble-makers;  the  centrifugal 
style  of  governor,  automatically  regulat- 
ing supply  of  fuel,  and  the  wonderful 
power  developed. 

Don't  make  a  mistake,  friends.  There  are 
over  500  makes  of  engines,  hut  the  Stover  out- 
sells them  nil.  The  engine  thnt  pleases  125,000 
iB  most  apt  to  please  you.  Write  to  the  Stover 
people  today  for  new  engine  hook,  and  ask 
frhere  you  canseethe  Stover.  Do  it  before  you 
ly  this  paper  downl 

(Satisfied  users  by  the  hundreds  write  us 
facts  like  these  every  week.)  (2) 


THE  STOVER  ENGINE  WORKS,  lC9DayStreet,  Freeport,  HI. 


Don't  Let  Cholera^ll 
Your  Ho.?s|Bl 


Your  veterinarian  can 
prevent  it  by  immunizing.  Even  after 
hog  cholera  does  appear  he  can  control  the  outbreak  by  using 

Mulford  Hog  Cholera  Serum 


The  cost  of  serum  to  immunize  before  cholera  appears  is  small, 
costs  more  after  cholera  breaks  out. 

Consult  your  Veterinarian  in  all  cases. 

Our  facilities  are  unsurpassed.  Every  step  of  the  process  is  under 
the  personal  direction  of  experts.  Mulford  Hog  Cholera  Serum  is 
of  standardized  strength  and  is  tested  as  carefully  as  though  it 
were  to  be  used  for  the  treatment  of  human  beings. 

Send  for  Valuable  Free  Booklet  Givcs  methods  for  preventing  and  controlling  hog  cholera 

   —     *-  and  useful  Information  on  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines, 

Tuberculin,  Antitoxin  for  Lockjaw,  etc.    Send  now  before  disease  attacks  your  herds. 

H.  K.  MULFORD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

Hew  York  St.  Louis  Minneapolis   Ban  Francisco  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Seattle   New  Orleans 


Oilier  Million! 
Products 

Black  Leg  and  An- 
thrax Vaccines,  Mal- 
lein,  Antitoxin  for 
Lockjaw  and  tested 
Tuberculin. 


A  TWO  MILLION  DOLLAR 
BOOK  ABOUT  TIRES 

FREE  TO  YOU 


Twenty  thousand  motorists  have  read  and 
proved  the  suggestions  in  this  book,  which 
we  call  "Prom  Hide  to  Highway."  It  has 
shown  each  of  them  how  to  save  from  $50 
to  $200.  by  adding  5.000  miles  to  the  life 
of  their  tires.  To  figure  conservatively  we 
will  call  the  average  saving  $100  —  this 
means  a  total  saving  of  $2,000,000  for 
20.000  motorists  alone. 

Before  the  season  is  well  under  way.  an- 
other 20.000  will  have  read  and  acted  on 
this  book  and  this  gigantic  tire  saving  will 
be  repeated  by  means  of  Durable  Thread*. 
No  matter  whether  your  present  tires  are 
new  or  old.  this  book  will  put  dollars'  in 
yourpocket.  If  new.  it  shows  how  to  make 
them  last  three  seasons  instead  of  one — 
10,000  miles-  instead  of  3.000  to  5.000 — if 


old.  rim  cut  or  rut  worn,  it  shows  how  to 
make  them  last  a  whole  extra  season. 

"Fiom  Hide  to  Highway"  does  not  deal  in 
generalities,  it  is  concrete — definite — and 
contains  a  copy  of  the  most  remarkable 
money-back  guarantee  ever  issued — a 
guarantee  of  5,000  miles  without  puncture. 
But  why  go  into  detail  here  when  your 
copy  of  "From  Hide  to  Highway  '  is  all 
wrapped  up  ready  to  mail  without  the 
slightest  obligation  attached?  Don't  even 
bother  to  write  a  letter — merely  say  "Send 
the  book"  on  a  postal  and  mail  today — 
your  copy  will  reach  you  without  cost  by 
return  post.  Surely,  a  book  which  has  led 
to  a  saving  of  $2,000,000  to  20,000  other 
motorists,  is  at  least  worth  sending  for. 
Write  for  it  NOW.  Address-  nearest  office. 


THE  COLORADO  TIRE  AND  LEATHER  COMPANY 

1023   Karpen   Building,   Chicago.    111.  1341  Acoma  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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SHARPLES 

MECHANICAL 
M  I  l_K  BR 

THIS  equipment  is  revolutionizing  modern  dairy  opera- 
tion.   During  the  four  years  since  its  perfection  it  has 
been  installed  with  unqualified  success  in  hundreds  of 
the  leading  dairies  throughout  America  and  abroad. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  SHARPLES  MILKER,  to 
which  its  complete  success  is  due,  are  the  Teat  Cups  with 
the  Upward  Squeeze  and  the  Patent  Pulsator  operating  them. 
This  device  reproduces  nature's  own  method  of  milk  ex- 
traction, which  the  most  skillful  hand- 
milking  cannot  do.   /-Jl^ 

The  cows  are  more  contented.  The  teats 
and  udder  become  far  better  conditioned.  The 
milk  product  is  absolutely  uncontaminated— 
pure  and  more  valuable.  Laborcutto  onethird. 

Sharpies  Mechanical  Milking  means 
the  end  of  all  drudgery  of  milking. 

Practically  every  dairyman  can  visit  installations  of 
SHARPLES  MILKERS  within  easy  distance,  where  the 
actual  operation  of  this  equipment  can  be  observed  under 
conditions  approximating  his  own.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  dairymen  with  a  view  to  their  making  such  inspections. 


/"\UR   comprehensive  Mechanical 
Milker  Catalogue  i<=  the  most  im- 
portant document  to  the  dairyman 
now  current.  Forwarded  on  request. 

The  Sharpies 
Separator  Company 
West  Chester.  Pa. 

Branch  Offices: 
Chicago  III.         San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Portland  Ore.  Dallas.  Tex. 

Manufacturers  of  SHARPLES 

TUBULAR  CREAM  SEPARA- 
TORS—the  100  efficient  Separa- 
tor with  the  3-part  easily  washed 
bowl.  Write  for  the  Sharpie*  Sep- 
arator Cctalogue. 

Agencies  Everywhere 


The  Patent  Pul- 
sator operating 
the  Teat  Cups 
with  the  Upward 
Squeeze, 


No  Need 


of  a  Tow 

if  you  grease  your  wheels  with 

Mica  Axle  Grease 

It  lightens  the  load  and  saves  wear  and  tear. 
There's  Mica  in  it,  that's  why. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(NEBRASKA) 


Omaha 


III: 


•uj 


FLEXIBLE- 
ALWAYS 

^(OflfORlABLZl 'e(lualed-    In-built  merit,  superiority  in  ever_ 
' detail  has  made  Louden  Equipments  the  standard  of  the  world- 
unchallenged  leaders  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

T  nimrM'S  sanitary  steel 

2~eVS  KJUSL^rS  o   cow  STANCHION 
is  the  only  real  Sanitary  Stanchion  now  on  (he  market 

and  guaranteed  to  be  superior  to  all  others — The  favorite  of  all 
progressive  dairymen  who  know.  It's  the  simplest,  strongest, 
lightest  and  most  durable. 

The  single  chain,  flexible  suspension,  patented 
V-shaped  end,  stock-proof  latch,  and  other  ex 

elusive  features  make  it  the  safest  and  most  comfortable  for 
the  cow  and  most  convenient  for  you.    Lowest  in  cost. 
Quickly  Pays  lor  Itself  by  increased  flow  of  milk. 
Write  for  oar  FREE  BARN  PLAN  SERVICE.  State 
how  many  and  what  kind  of  stock  you  wish 
stable.   Plans  drawn  especially  for  you 
Catalog  Free. 
"jjt--^.       ■■- .  rgaAfc.  Loui'-n  Machinery  C 
td»u  it  vimn  960  Wesl  Broadway, 

THEM  AT  YOUR  DEALERS.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


BAfiNPLANS 
W/TEUS 


7USULA 


STEEL 


Mx&  W,  3L»  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Moistening  Eggs  in  Incubator 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  supply  some 
moisture  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
incubation  period,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  dry  and  windy.  Some  use 
a  sponge  saturated  with  water;  some 
place  a  pan  of  water  beneath  the 
tray,  and  others  use  wet  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  the  machine.  A  good  many 
advocate  covering  the  eggs  with  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water  for 
an  hour  or  two  on  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  day;  others  sprinkle 
them.  Still  others  use  no  applied 
moisture  at  all  and  get  excellent 
hatches. 


Freak  Eggs 
Mrs.  Charles  Fielder  of  Steinauer, 
in  Pawnee  county,  has  a  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  tbat  has  been  laying  freak 
eggs.  One  egg  measured  seven  inches 
in  circumference  one  way  and  nine 
inches  the  other  way.  It  was  as 
large  as^  a  good  sized  goose  egg,  and 
appeared  to  be  perfect  in  every  way. 
Upon  breaking  it  open  a  well  de- 
veloped egg  of  common  size — shell 
and  all — was  found  on  the  inside. 
The  hen  has  laid  twelve  of  these 
freak  eggs,  but  only  three  of  them 
have  had  the  hard  shell  on  the  out- 
side, though  all  have  had  the  per- 
fectly developed  egg  inside.  The 
space  between  the  outer  membrane 
or  shell  is  filled  in  each  instance  with 
"white."  The  hen  weighs  nine  and 
one-half  pounds. 


A  Debatable  Question 

"Who  has  the  best  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds  (dark  color)  in 
the  state?— J.  W.  H.,  Chase  Co. 

That's  a  direct,  unqualified  ques- 
tion, and  to  make  a  direct,  unqualified 
answer  I  shall  have  to  say  I  don't 
know.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  any  one 
does,  for  even  the  fact  that  a  certain 
breeder  won  a  lion's  share  of  the 
"firsts"  at  the  state  show  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  he  has  the 
best  birds  in  the  state.  If  one  is  to 
believe  the  perfectly  honest  assur- 
ances of  the  owners  of  fine  birds, 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  who  have 
the  "best  birds  in  the  state,"  and  one 
man  over  in  Iowa  advertises  the 
"best  in  the  world." 

All  that  aside,  write,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  state  poultry  association 
for  a  list  of  the  prize  winners  or 
exhibitors  at  the  state  show,  and  then 
by  writing  for  their  catalogs  or 
circulars  you  will  get  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  grade  of  stock  they  have. 

One  thing  is  certain.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  send  to  Iowa  or  New 
York  or  even  Rhode  Island  to  get 
Reds  as  good  as  the  best.  We  have 
them  right  here  in  Nebraska — not  all 
in  one  yard  or  in  one  county,  but 
scattered  here  and  there  all  over  the 
state. 

Some  of  them  you  will  find  adver- 
tised in  this  paper,  perhaps,  while  the 
owners  of  others  do  not  consider  it 
worth  while  to  advertise  in  farm 
papers.  "Farmers,"  they  say,  "do  not 
care  for  quality  and  will  not  pay  the 
price  of  good  stock."  But  that's 
another  question  and  we  won't  stop 
to  discuss  it  now. 


Prevention  Better  Tlian  Cure 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  as  to 
treatment  for  bowel  trouble  in  little 
chicks?  I  have  tried  nearly  every- 
thing I  have  read  of,  but  with  no 
success.  I  lost  nearly  all  of  my  first 
hatch,  most  of  which  were  incubator 
chicks,  but  I  put  them  with  hens  in 
a  new  dry  shed  with  an  open  front 
to  the  south  and  treated  the  hens  for 
lice.  As  soon  as  the  rains  set  in, 
however,  they  became  sick.  Four 
have  now  died  from  another  hatch 
that  is  just  a  week  old.  I  keep  the 
chicks  in  the  house  at  night  and  on 
the  lawn  through  the  day,  watching 
very  closely  to  see  that  they  are  not 
too  warm.  My  hens  have  been  very 
healthy  and  lay  well,  and  I  have  good 
success  with  my  incubators. — In- 
quirer, Douglas  Co. 

Although  the  experiment  stations 
have  been  working  on  this  question 
of  bowel  trouble  in  incubator  chicks 
for  several  years,  they  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  any  definite  conclusion  in 
which  all  agree  except  that  real 
white  diarrhoea  is  caused  by  a  germ 
which  has  been  found  on  eggs,  in  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  even  in  the  ovaries 
of  hens.    From  this  fact  they  have 


made  various  deductions — and  from 
their  reports  we  are  at  liberty  to 
draw  conclusions  of  our  own. 

Not  having  the  facilities  for  con- 
ducting scientific  experiments  of  that 
sort,  however,  my  own  deductions  are 
based  upon  close  observation  under 
various  conditions  and  methods  of 
management.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  studied  the  various  bulletins 
from  the  stations  for  scientific  ideas 
on  the  subject,  and  as  a  result  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  bowel 
troubles  in  incubator  chicks  are  due 
to  faulty  conditions  somewhere  dur- 
ing incubation  or  the  first  few  days 
of  the  chicks'  life. 

Any  condition  that  is  unnatural  or 
that  reduces  the  vitality  of  the  em- 
bryo, or  the  newly  hatched  chick  may 
be  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease which,  itself,  is  due  to  a  specific 
germ.  Therefore,  overheating  or 
chilling  at  any  stage,  lack  of  oxygen 
or  lack  of  the  necessary  amount  of 
moisture  are  usually  the  first  causes 
and  leave  the  embryo  or  chick  in  a 
weakened  state,  an  easy  prey  to  the 
germs. 

Overfeeding  during  the  first  few 
days  without  sufficient  exercise  is 
very  apt  to  cause  another  type  of 
diarrhoea  which  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  infectious  type,  and  is  just  as 
fatal.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
treatment  for  this  sort,  and  those 
only  slightly  affected  or  the  well  ones 
may  be  saved  by  preventive  or  reme- 
dial measures,  but  I  doubt  whether 
it  ever  pays  to  attempt  to  save  chicks 
affected  with  the  infectious  white 
diarihoea,  since  it  is  believed  by 
many  that  even  those  that  recover 
carry  and  scatter  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  However  that  may  be,  they 
do  not  develop  into  good,  strong  birds, 
and  unless  they  are  sold  on  the 
market  while  young  they  are  a  real 
detriment  to  a  flock. 

The  only  treatment  that  seems 
worth  while  is  that  of  painstaking 
care  and  preventive  treatment  the 
first  few  days  of  the  chicks'  life. 
Take  them  from  the  machine  into 
warm  boxes  or  baskets  and  keep 
them  there  until  they  are  about  forty- 
eight  hours  old.  Then  give  sand,  and 
water  in  which  there  is  permanganate 
of  potash  enough  to  color  it,  and  a 
little  bran  to  pick  at  with  a  little 
finely  crushed  oatmeal  or  crumbled 
cornbread  added.  Feed  in  a  warm 
place  and  at  short  intervals  the  first 
day,  allowing  but  little  at  a  time  but 
giving  plenty  of  room  to  run  about. 
Also  feed  lightly  during  the  first  three 
days,  not  allowing  the  crops  to  be- 
come gorged  at  any  time.  After  this 
tbe  chicks  may  be  allowed  to  eat  all 
they  want  if  they  have  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  run. 


Who  Has  Peafowl? 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Will  some 
one  please  tell  me  through  the  paper 
something  about  peafowl?  Can  the 
eggs  be  hatched  under  an  ordinary 
hen,  and  how  long  should  the  hen 
sit?  What  care  and  what  food  do 
the  chicks  require?  Also,  what  price 
would  I  have  to  pay  for  a  peacock? 
About  how  long  does  the  average 
peafowl  live?  FARMER  GIRL. 

Wayne  Co. 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 


Half  the 
Coat 


Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  can  usually  be 
bought  for  less  than  half  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  a  Jack  of  All  Trades 
Engine  will  develop  as  much  power 
on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Why  Buy  Gasoline? 

Besides  their  great  economy  these  en- 
gines are  easy  to  handle,  safe,  strong, 
durable.  Always  ready  for  service.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Sold  at  remarkably  low 

[    prices  for  high  grade  engines. 

\  2,  4  and  6  h.  p.  Horizontal:  also  S-  4  and 
G  h.  p.  Vertical.   Other  types  up  to  500  h,  p. 

'        Write  for  Catalog  No.DT  896 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Kansas  City    Omaha  Chicago 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  tnglnes,  Pumps,  (Hater 
Systems:  Electric  Light  Plants,  Windmills,' Feed  Grinders 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Skim  Tlilck  Cream 

For  butter  it  pays  to  skim  cream 
as  thick  as  is  possible  without  loss 
of  butterfat  in  the  skimmed  milk 
Any  good  cream  separator  will  work 
efficiently  when  skimming  a  30  per 
cent  cream,  and  it  is  good  economy 
to  turn  out  cream  testing  at  least 
that  high.  The  farmer  that  sells  thin 
cream  gives  away  valuable  milk  that 
might  better  be  kept  at  home  for  the 
pigs.  The  amount  of  milk  thus  given 
away  soon  foots  up  to  a  tidy  sum. 
At  one  Wisconsin  creamery  it  was 
estimated  that  the  amount  of  skimmed 
milk  saved  to  farmers  by  selling 
nothing  thinner  than  30  per  cent 
cream  would  have  been  worth  from 
$25  to  $40  for  each  patron  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year.  This  was  on 
a  valuation  of  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight of  skimmed  milk.  Another 
saving  in  skimming  a  rich  cream  is 
in  transportation  charges.  Whether 
farmers  pay  this  directly  or  not,  they 
do  pay  it  in  the  end,  and  it  hardly 
pays  to  ship  quantities  of  milk  long 
distances  merely  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  creamery  churns  as  buttermilk. 
Finally  thick  cream  does  not  sour  so 
readily  as  thin  cream.  It  is  the  milk 
part  of  cream  that  sours,  not  the 
butterfat.  The  more  milk  serum  there 
is  present  the  more  quickly  it  will 
sour.  The  average  grade  of  cream 
received  by  creameries  would  be  much 
higher  were  it  all  up  to  a  30  per  cent 
test.  The  thickness  of  the  cream  sold 
is  a  detail  of  the  business  well  worth 
consideration  by  every  farmer  that 
delivers  butterfat  to  buyers. 


Why  Is  Milking  Unpopular? 

A  central  Nebraska  farmer  that 
keeps  a  small  herd  of  cows  for  butter- 
fat production  went  to  town  one 
Saturday  afternoon  this  spring  to 
hire  a  man  for  the  summer.  Each  of 
the  first  three  men  to  whom  he 
offered  the  job  asked  if  he  would  be 
expected  to  milk,  and  when  told  that 
he  would,  declined  at  once.  This 
incident  well  illustrates  the  general 
attitude  of  farm  hands  toward  the  job 
of  milking.  And  the  task  is  almost  as 
unpopular  with  the  average  farm  boy. 

Now  milking  is  not  especially  dis- 
tasteful work  except  in  the  very  hot- 
test part  of  fly-time.  There  must  be 
other  reasons  why  farm  hands,  farm 
toys  and  other  folks  on  the  farm  shy 
from  milking  cows.  One  of  these 
reasons,  no  doubt,  is  the  distressing 
regularity  of  the  "stunt,"  and  the 
fact  that  the  milkers  must  be  strictly 
on  the  job  twice  a  day.  That  makes 
it  impossible  to  "stay  for  the  fire- 
works," and  partake  of  many  other 
very  attractive  diversions. 

Another  reason,  which  we  suspect 
carries  more    weight    than    any  we 


Aut6matiCSepaeraTor 
Only  One  of  Its  Kind 

Skims  faster  than  ten  men  can  milk;  re- 
quires no  cranking— no  watching.  When 
milking  is  done 
skimming  is  done. 
Every  farmer  milk- 
ing eight  cows  or 
more  should  have 
the  facts  about  the 

AUTOMATIC" 

It  is  driven  by  an 
efficient  little  gaso- 
line engine.magneto 
equipped;  solidly- 
built  into  the  separ- 
atoritself.  The  engine 
isalittle  wonder:  V2  h. 
p. ;  can  be  used  to  run 
a  washing  machine, 
churn  and  do  many  oth- 
er farm  chnies.  The 
AUTOMATIC  isgearless, 
nothing  about  it  t© 
getoutof  order.  Bowl 
spins  for  hours  with- 
1  out  a  trace  of  vibra- 
tion.  Skims  closer  than  can  be  done 
by  hand  power.    W>ite  for  catalog.  15 

Standard  Separator  Co.,  MIL^^>  WIS- 


ham  pi  on 

Silos  forBigProfits 


That's  what  farmers  make  who  ownl 
Champion  silos  because  the  silo  is  per-" 
feet  in  construction.   It's  ahead  of  oth- 
ers in  improvements  and  is  sold  at  fac- 
tory prices  on  our  special  proposition.  I 
Valuable  Information  Free. 
Get  It  before  you  buy.   Find  out  what  I 
other  farmers  are  doing.    Get  proof  | 
that  Champion  silos  are  bigger  val- 
ue for  the  money  than  any  other. 
WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
'1459th  St.    Des Moines.  Ia. I 


have  suggested,  is  that  farmers  with 
a  herd  of  cows  to  milk  generally 
f.pend  just  as  many  hours  out  of  each 
day  in  the  field  as  farmers  that  milk 
only  cne  or  two  cows  to  furnish 
product  for  the  family.  That  makes 
milking  an  "extra,"  and  naturally 
hired  men  and  boys  do  not  relish 
having  their  resting  time  at  each  end 
of  the  day  abbreviated  in  that  way. 

In  justice  to  the  workers  on  the 
farm  milking  ought  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  day's  work;  that 
is,  the  day  in  the  field,  or  at  general 
farm  work,  should  be  shortened  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  the  milking  to  be 
done  in  the  regular  time  that  would 
otherwise  be  spent  in  the  field.  Cows 
worth  milking  at  all  will  pay  for  time 
taken  from  the  regular  working  day. 


Milking  Machines 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  New  York,  has  just  pub- 
lished the  results  of  tests  of  milking 
machines  covering  four  years.  Cows 
milked  with  the  machines  were 
stripped  by  hand.  Under  this  treat 
ment  the  difference  between  hand 
milking  and  machine  milking  was 
not  great  enough  to  be  measurable. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  the  tests 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
teat  cups  to  fit  some  of  the  cows, 
with  the  result  that  in  some  cases 
the  machines  worked  poorly,  but 
when  this  was  overcome  by  getting 
other  teat  cups  the  cows  milked  well 
with  the  machines. 

The  success  of  the  milking  ma- 
chines, the  experimenters  in  this  case 
conclude,  depends  upon  the  operator; 
he  must  give  intelligent  attention  to 
the  machines.  In  the  hands  of  care- 
less operators  they  may  injure  the 
cows.  In  these  New  York  tests  the 
machines  were  given  a  fair  trial  with 
good  operators,  so  that  the  results 
show  what  mechanical  milkers  will 
do  at  their  best. 

Owing  to  the  large  investment  re- 
quired in  machinery  and  equipment 
to  install  milking  machines  the  au- 
thors of  the  bulletin  presenting  these 
results  state  that  in  their  opinion  the 
machines  would  not  be  profitable  in 
dairies  of  less  than  fifteen  cows. 

The  figures  on  time  of  milking 
show  that  one  man  operating  two 
machines  can  milk  cows  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  three  minutes  each — 
understand  this  is  an  average  rate 
and  that  each  cow  would  not  be 
milked  that  quickly.  In  addition  it 
was  estimated  in  these  tests  that  it 
required  an  average  of  an  additional 
minute  for  each  cow  to  clean  the 
machines  and  prepare  them  for  use. 

Our  own  experience  with  milking 
machines  leads  us  to  believe  that 
washing  would  ordinarily  occupy 
more  time  than  that.  In  fact  the  tedi- 
ousness  of  washing  the  machines  is 
cne  of  their  great  disadvantages. 


SEALING  A  SILO 


A  Thayer  county  subscriber  writes: 
I  have  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
tons  of  splendid  silage  that  I  am 
unable  to  feed  this  spring.  It  is  in  a 
tight  stave  silo,  which  is  sixteen  feet 
in  diameter.  1  have  only  ten  head  of 
cows  to  feed  through  the  summer,  and 
they  are  on  pasture.  I  do  not  think 
I  could  feed  more  than  half  an  inch 
of  the  silage  per  day,  and  am  afraid 
the  silage  would  spoil  ahead  of  such 
slow  feeding.  Can  you  tell  me  in 
what  way  I  can  preserve  this  silage 
until  I  refill  the  silo  this  fall?" 

A  common  method  of  sealing  silos 
is  to  level  off  the  silage  and  cover 
the  surface  with  several  inches  of 
oats,  which  is  well  moistened  after 
it  is  spread.  In  a  short  time  the  oats 
germinates  and  produces  a  thick  pro- 
tective mat.  The  cost  of  this  method 
is  rather  high,  particularly  when  oats 
is  high  in  price,  and  it  does  not  wholly 
eliminate  loss  from  spoiling.  Other 
methods  are  to  cover  the  silage  with 
chopped  straw  or  chaff,  or  to  put  on 
a  coating  of  earth. 

At  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
last  fall  a  silo  was  sealed  by  sprink- 
ling about  half  a  bushel  of  salt  over 
the  surface  and  tramping  it  in  well. 
Professor  Evvard,  who  had  charge  of 
the  work,  says  this  method  gave  re- 
sults ahead  of  oats,  chopped  straw, 
earth  or  anything  he  has  seen  tried, 
but  he  believes  it  would  have  been 
still  more  satisfactory  if  more  salt 
had  been  used — say  about  half  a 
barrel  for  a  large  silo.  The  action 
of  the  salt  was  to  dry  up  the  surface 
and  prevent  spoiling. 

Salt  is  such  a  common  antiseptic 
used  to  keep  materials  from  spoiling 
that  we  wonder  somebody  didn't  think 
of  it  before  as  a  means  of  sealing  silos. 


No  Excuse  for  Any  Cow 
Owner  being  without  One 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  cow  owner  who  sells  cream  or 
makes  butter  should  be  without  a  cream  separator  and  there  is 
no  excuse  why  he  should  not  have  the  best  separator. 

Any  creameryman  or  experienced  dairyman  will  tell  you  that 
a  good  cream  separator  will  give  you  a 
great  deal  more  and  a  great  deal  better 
butter  than  you  can  make  with  any  gravity 
setting  system  and  equally?  of  course,  more 
and  better  cream,  if  you  are  selling  cream. 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  acknowledged  by 
creamerymen  and  the  best  posted  dairymen 
the  world  over  to  be  the  "World's  Standard" 
and  the  one  and  only  separator  that  always 
accomplishes  the  best  results  possible  and 
always  gives  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse  that  you 
can't  afford  to  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it 
will  not  only  save  its  cost  over  any  gravity  setting  in  six  months 
and  any  other  separator  in  a  year  but  is  sold  either  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually   pay   for  itself. 

A  little  investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  you  really  can't  afford  to  make  cream  or  butter 
without  the  use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction,  or  .  you  may  write  to  us  direct. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Begin  right  by  choos- 
ing a  reliable  engine 


Save  money  to  begin  with  by  getting  a  good  engine 
right  at  the  start.    There  is  no  economy  in  putting  a 

cheaply  made  engine  on  your  farm,  because  it  is  sure  to  prove  unsatis- 
factory and  a  costly  piece  of  machinery  in  the  end.   While  you  are  about 
it,  why  not  get  the  best.    The  engine  that  has  been  proved  by  thousands 
of  business  farmers  to  be  a  source  of  economy  and  satisfaction.  Buy  an 

INGECO"  Farm  Engine 


The  most  moderate  priced  high  grade  engine  on  the  market, 
struction — easy  to  operate — quick 
to  start— economical  of  fuel — reli- 
able in  service  and  on  the  job  at 

all  times,  "ingeco"  Engines  are  made 
to  last,  and  they  do.  It  is  the  en- 
gine that  means  complete  serv- 
ice and  satisfaction. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  types 
from  IX  to  60  ft.  p.  Portable. 
Semi-portable,  Stationary. 
A  letter  will  bring  catalog  and 

convincing  reasons*  why  the  ''Ingeco' 
is  the  engine  for  you,  also  nearest  j 
dealer's  name. 

International  Baa  Engine  Co. 

15T  Nolthoff  PI..  Cudahy.Wts. 
(Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


Simple  con- 


- 1 

*«D   ON  EHS 

1ENASC0 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

Make  your  rootleak-proofto  stay.  Lay  Genasco 
and  you'll  have  a  roof  that  makes  you  free  from  care 
and  saves  your  repair-money. 

Genasco  lasts  because  the  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt  gives  it  resisting  lasting  life.    It  doesn't  dry  out  and 
ack  like  ordinary  roofing  made  of  imitation  "asphalt". 

Set  Genasco  of  your  dealer.    Several  weights.    Mineral  or  smooth  surfpee. 
ic  Kant-leak  Kleet  for  smooth-surface  Genasco  keeps  the  seams  watertight 
ithout  cement,  and  prevents  nail-leaks.  Write  us  for  Book  and  samples,  free^ 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

New  York  PlvKrlelohia  Chicago 
San  l-'rancisco 


Trinidad 
LaKe 
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REDJ>qLLS^ 
SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice     animals    of    either     mi    for  sale 
Quality    the    best.      Prices   right.  Satis 
faction   guaranteed.     Address   or  visit — 
W.  F.   SCHWAB       CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


H.  C.  McKclvie.  Field  Man 
Ths  services  of  cur  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
puie  brad  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  tois  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  B.  McKelvie.  Publisher, 

O.  I.   PURDY,  Fieldman 

Schwab's  Red  Polls 

W.  F.  Schwab,  Day  Center.  Neb.,  reports 
lots'  of  inquiries  for  his  Red  Polls  and  sat- 
isfactory sales.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  breeding  stock  in  the  herd, 
there  Is  a  certain  surplus  of  young  stock 
for  sale  at  all  times,  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
Schwab  method  of  selling  is  one  that  gives 
satisfaction  to  the  buyer.  Write  if  inter- 
ested in  good  young  Red  Polls  of  either 
sex  at  reasonable  prices.  Kindly  mention 
The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Rousselle    Goes   to  Europe 

Joseph  Rousselle,  the  well  known  draft 
horse  importer,  Seward,  Neb.,  writes  Ua 
under  date  of  May  4  that  he  is  to  sail 
shortly  for  Europe  so  as  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  early  and  make  the  highest  class 
selection  of  imported  horwes  for  his  next 
season's  business  that  is  available.  Mr. 
Rousselle  is  a  native  of  France  and  by  his 
unlimited  acquaintance  in  that  country 
amongst  the  horsemen  is  able  to  select  that 
class  of  imported  horses  that  will  improve 
the  breed  in  this-  country.  Announcement 
of  his  importation  will  be  made  later  in 
The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Kissinger's  Polands 

G.  A.  Kissinger,  Milford.  Neb.,  reports  a 
65  per  cent  pig  crop  saved  and  as  the  large 
part  of  these  are  gilts  he  is  planning  upon 
a  bred  sow  sale  the  first  week  in  February. 
Mr.  Kissinger  showed  the  first  prize  junior 
sow  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  last  year,  a 
sow  of  his  own  breeding  and  raising,  and 
says  that  she  has  a  good  litter  of  six  pigs. 
This  is  one  of  the  good,  practical-type  Po- 
land China  herds,  and  Mr.  Kissinger  will 
make  a  good  impression  in  the  Poland  China 
business  within  the  next  few  years.  The 
herd  is  headed  by  a  choice  son  of  Big  Tom 
and  a  son  of  Hillcroft  Half- Ton. 

Wille's  Poland  Chinas 

Fred  Wille  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  has 
seventy-seven  spring  pigs.  Three  of  these 
litters  are  by  Wayside  Jumbo  by  Wade's 
Jumbo,  out  of  an  Expansion  dam;  two 
litters  are  by  Smooth  Wonder  by  Big 
Wonder,  a  son  of  Long  Wonder,  and  one 
itter  is  by  A  Wonder  Special,  a  son  of  the 
noted  breeding  boar,  Ellerbroeek's  A  Won- 
der. Aside  from  his  spring  pigs  he  has 
twenty  corking  good  fall  gilts,  the  tops  of 
sixty-seven  fall  pigs  that  he  has  raised, 
and  they  are  an  excellent  lot  of  young 
sows.  They  are  by  the  two  boars,  Way- 
side Jumbo  and  Smooth  Wonder.  Mr. 
Wille  will  have  some  good,  useful  males 
to  sell  at  private  treaty  later  on,  and  will 
probably   hold  a   sow   sale   in   the  spring. 


Harper's    Big   Type  Polands 

C.  H,  Harper,  Benkelman.  Neb.,  will  have 
about  ninety  spring  pigs  for  this  season's 
business,  and  from  these  and  from  forty 
fall  pigs  he  will  be  able  to  select  two  good 
sale  offerings.  Mr.  Harper  has  done  an 
extensive  missionary  work  in  this  seemingly 
remote  part  of  Nebraska  in  the  line  ot 
pure  bred  stock  and  by  his  activities  in  the 
Poland  China  business  has  helped  to  estab- 
lish a  good  class  of  hogs  in  this  country. 
His  past  season  s  business  was  his  most 
successful  since  the  foundation  of  his  herd, 
and  we  bespeak  for  him  a  better  business 
the  coming  season,  because  his  neighbors 
and  buyers  within  reasonable  distance  ap- 
pn  ciale  the  value  of  such  a  good  herd  from 
n  hu  h  to  select  foundation  stock  and  pure 
ined   boars.     Watch   for  announcements  of 

is  Kales  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Averill's  Durocs 

George  Averill  of  Fullerton.  Neb.,  has  a 
good  bunch  of  spring  pigs  sired  mostly  by 
his  former  herd  boar,  Col.  K.  127327  by 
Col.  Again,  out  of  the  dam  Critic's  Dandy 
by  Barnes'  Critic.  He  also  has  ten  head  of 
fall  pigs  by  this  boar.  Mr.  Averill  has  one 
litter  of  spring  pigs  by  Model  Again,  the 
Armstrong  boar,  and  one  litter  by  Parkdale 
Wonder.  He  has  an  excellent  line  of  good, 
big,  growthy  Duroc  sows  in  his  herd  by 
such  sires  as  Rosebud  Model  by  Billy  Rose- 
bud, Red  Chief  Wonder,  and  a  son  of 
Belle's  Crimson  Wonder.  He  has  a  Red 
Chief  Wonder  sow  with  a  litter  of  five  good 
ones  by  Model  Again.  He  also  has  a  Crim- 
son Wonder  I  Am  sow  with  an  extra  good 
litter  by  Parkdale  Wonder.  He  has  a 
good  young  hoar  by  Lincoln  Chief,  an  ex- 
cellent footed  fellow,  and  Mr.  Averill  ex- 
pects to  use  him  in  his  herd.  This  year 
Mr.  Averill  will  have  a  number  of  good, 
growthy  males  to  send  out,  and  later  on  he 
will   price   these   at   private  treaty. 

Powers'    Giant  Polands 

C.  B.  Powers,  Aurora,  Neb.,  reports 
eighty-two  pigs  farrowed  from  nine  sows, 
and  seventy-four  of  these  saved.  These 
pigs  are  sired  by  some  of  the  greatest  boars 
in  the  breed,  such  as  the  great  young  boar 
Again  Expansion,  second  prize  under-year 
Nebraska  State  Fair,  1912,  and  the  largest 
senior  boar  shown,  weighing  522  pounds  at 
the  close  of  the  fair.  He  is  sired  by  Ex- 
pansion Again,  a  second  prize  junior  year- 
ling, Nebraska  State  Fair,  1911.  that 
weighed  considerably  over  700  pounds  in 
his  junior  yearling  form.  Both  of  these 
good  boars  were  bred  by  Mr.  Powers.  Again 
Expansion  descends  from  the  Giantess- 
Long  King  cross  on  the  dam  side,  repre- 
senting sows  of  the  800-pound  variety  and 
boars  of  the  1.000-pound  kind.  Assisting 
Again  Expansion  is  Big  Bone  by  T.  A. 
Sampson.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
biggest  boned  young  boars  we  know  of. 
The  herd  is  "chock"  full  of  big  type  breed- 
ing and  will  have  some  valuable  breeding 
stock   to  offer  the  coming  season. 

Durocs  at  Fullerton 

L.  L,  Pottiger  of  Fullerton,  Neb.,  is  a 
breeder  who  has  been  buying  high  class 
stuff  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Pottiger 
has  seventy  spring  pigs,  and  the  most  of 
these  are  by  Bargain  Chief,  a  son  of  Lincoln 
Chief.  This  boar  has  sired  him  a  good 
bunch  of  spring  pigs.  Among  the  breeding 
matrons  that  he  has  in  his  held,  he  has  an 


extra  good  one  in  Miss  Uneeda,  by  the  well 
known  breeding  boar,  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder.  She  is  strictly  of  the  Crimson 
Wonder  type  and  has  an  excellent  Bargain 
Chief  litter.  Some  of  the  sows  in  the  herd 
are  by  Lincoln  Chief  O.  K.  by  Lincoln 
Chief,  out  of  a  dam  by  1  Am  a  Crimson 
Wonder.  He  sired  a  good  line  of  sows  for 
Mr.  Pottiger.  Model  s  Belle,  a  show  sow 
sired  by  Pottiger's  Model  by  Watts'  Model, 
is  one  of  his  best  breeding  matrons.  She 
Is  a  good,  big,  deep-bodied  sow  with  lots 
of  color.  Mr.  Pottiger  will  have  spring 
males  for  sale  later  on,  and  will  probably 
advertise  some  of  his  bred  sows,  mention 
of  which  will  be  made  in  later  issues. 
Durors  at  Clarks 

J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons  of  Clarks,  Neb., 
have  eighty  spring  pigs.  They  have  a 
variety  of  breeding  in  their  spring  crop, 
having  one  litter  by  Valley  King,  others 
by  Crimson  C,  Cleatham's  Pride  2d,  Golden 
Model  Again,  and  Parkdale  Wonder,  a  son 
of  Crimson  Wonder  4th.  Their  Valley  King 
litter  is  coming  along  in  fine  shape.  The 
pigs  are  showing  up  and  look  mighty  good. 
Model  Again,  their  herd  boar,  has  sired 
them  some  extra  good  pigs  and  he  will 
probably  be  at  the  state  fair  this  year. 
They  also  have  a  few  pigs  by  B.  &  L.'s 
Perfection,  a  son  of  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder. 
Elsie's  Jewell,  a  son  of  Crimson  Wonder 
Again,  out  of  a  dam  by  Valley  Chief,  has 
an  excellent  litter  by  Wonder  Improved. 
They  also  have  a  good  litter  by  Crimson 
C,  out  of  the  dam  Krueger  Model  by  Krue- 
ger  Chief  Miss  Queen,  a  daughter  of  R. 
C.  W.'s  Topper,  has  an  extra  good  litter  by 
Cleatham  s  Pride  2d.  One  of  their  best 
Coidcn  Model  Again  litters  is  out  of  a 
Medoc.  Jr..  sow.  They  have  fifteen  fall 
boars  by  Model  Again  and  B.  &  L.'s  Per- 
fection that  are  good  typy  fellows  and  could 
be  used  by  breeders  and  stockmen  looking 
for  good  stuff.  Later  on  we  will  have  more 
to   say   in    regard   to   these  Durocs. 

Baird's   Show  Sows 

R.  B.  Baird,  the  Poland  China  breeder 
and  showman,  Central  City,  Neb.,  Is  com- 
ing along  in  mighty  nice  shape  with  ninety 
corking  good  spring  pigs,  the  most  of  which 
are  sired  by  his  prize  winning  boar,  Co- 
lumbus, the  boar  That  made  a  phenomenal 
record  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Baird.  The 
pigs  sired  by  him  are  true  to  the  Columbus 
type  and  from  the  looks  of  things  now  Mr. 
Baird  is  going  to  have  a  choice  lot  of 
spring  males  by  this  champion  boar  to 
distribute  among  the  breeders  and  stock- 
men who  are  in  the  market  for  good  ones. 
Miss  Wade  by  Allerton  Chief  has  an  ex- 
cellent litter  by  this  boar;  Fashion  3d  by 
Expansee  has  another  good  litter  by  the 
same  sire,  and  Silver  Prospect  has  a  litter 
sired  by  Long  Prospect  that  are  among  the 
best  pigs.  Mr.  Baird  has  decided  that  he'll 
not  be  at  the  state  fair  this  year,  but  will 
make  an  August  sale  and  in  this  offering 
will  sell  his  entire  show  herd,  including 
three  yearlings  by  Columbus,  four  fall  sows 
by  Columbu-,  thirty  head  of  spring  pigs 
by  this  sire,  three  aged  sows  by  Big  Co- 
lumbus and  two  senior  yearling  sows  by 
Big  Columbus.  One  of  these  sows  Mr.  Baird 
considers  the  best  sow  that  he  ever  had  on 
his  farm.  He  will  probably  include  in  this 
offering  that  great  producing  sow,  Nellie 
B.,  and  other  sows  by  such  sires  as  Smooth 


Hoisteins 

BADGER  &  FROST  SALE 

of  Choice,  High  Grade  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


At  Goetz's  Sale  Barn 


Central  City,  Neb.,  Friday,  June  6,  1913 


Forty-six  head  of  cows,  from  two  to  seven  years  old — forty-four  high  grade 
Hoisteins  and  two  high  grade  Guernseys.  These  cows  run  63/64th  pure  blood. 
These  cows  have  not  been  picked  up  over  the  country,  but  are  all  from  the  herd  of 
S.  P.  Stevens  at  Bartlett,  Illinois.  Five  years  ago  Mr.  S.  P.  Stevens  of  Bartlett, 
Illinois,  established  a  breeding  herd  of  fancy  high  grade  Hoisteins  at  Bartlett.  In 
buying  the  foundation  stock  for  this  herd,  he  bought  the  very  best  high  grade  Hoi- 
steins that  he  could  find  in  America.  In  the  choice  of  sires  to  use  on  this  stock,  he 
purchased  registered  bulls  from  the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  Holstein  breed. 
POPULAR  DeKOL  was  one  of  the  foundation  bulls  used  in  this  herd.  He  was  not 
only  bred  in  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  Holstein  breed,  but  was  also  a  remarkable 
show  bull,  winning  first  premium  as  a  two-year-old  at  five  state  fairs  in  1909.  One 
of  the  other  foundation  bulls  in  this  herd  was  purchased  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska.    Quite  a  number  of  the  cows  in  this  offering  were  sired  by  these  two  bulls. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Stevens  began  to  bring  into  his  herd  some  choice  registered 
females.  Most  of  this  offering  of  forty-six  head  are  safe  in  calf,  and  are  bred  to 
registered  bulls  of  Mr.  Stevens'  own  breeding.  The  bulls  that  these  cows  are  In  calf 
to  are  STEVENS'  SIR  SADIE  SEGIS  No.  96208,  STEVENS'  KING  SEGIS  VALE 
No.  90122,  and  HEADLIGHT  CORNUCOPIA  No.  84466..  In  the  direct  breeding  of 
these  three  bulls  is  found  the  blood  of  the  greatest  dams  and  sires  of  the  Holstein 
breed,  such  as  the  bulls  Hengerveld  DeKol.  DeKol  2d  s  Butter  Boy,  Aaggie  Cornu- 
copia Johanna  Lad,  Paul  Beets  DeKol,  King  Segis  DeKol  Korndyke,  King  Segis  and 
Pontiac  Korndvke.  In  the  dams  of  these  three  bulls  is  the  direct  blood  of  such  dams 
as  Pontiac  Clothilde  DeKol  2d.  with  a  record  of  1271.6  pounds  of  butter  from 
25318.40  pounds  of  milk  in  365  days;  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  world's  record  cow 
for  over  eight  years;  Sadie  Vale  Concordia,  another  world's  record  cow;  A.  &  G. 
lnka  McKinley,  and  many  other  noted  dams.  Mr.  Stevens  has  dispersed  his  entire 
herd  of  grades  to  make  room  for  registered  stock,  and  in  buying  these  forty-six 
head  we  took  our  choice  of  his  entire  herd  of  150  head. 

These  cows  are  all  milking  heavy,  and  will  go  on  grass  and  continue  to  milk 
profitably  all  summer,  coming  in  this  fall  and  winter  to  make  winter  milkers.  They 
are  the  kind  that  milk  the  year  around.  These  cows  run  from  lino  pounds  to  1600 
pounds  in  weight.    They  are  producing  from  10.000  to  17.000  pounds  of  milk  per  year 


per  head.  The  entire  offering  of  forty-six  head  will  average  better  than  400  pounds 
of  butterfat  per  year.  In  placing  these  cows  in  the  sale  ring,  we  are  giving  the 
Nebraska  farmer  an  opportunity  to  buy  some  of  the  best  high  grade  Hoisteins 
ever  sold  at  public  or  private  sale  in  the  middle  west. 

These  cows  will  be  tested  by  an  Assistant  State  Veterinarian  of  Nebraska,  and 
we  absolutely  guarantee  every  cow  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis.  We  have  several 
young  bulls  for  sale  of  fancy  breeding  and  well  marked;  these  bulls  can  be  seen  at 
the  sale  barns  the  day  of  the  sale.  Remember  the  date  of  the  sale.  FRIDAY, 
JUNE  THE  CTH,  and  make  it  a  point  to  come.  Best  of  train  service;  both  Union 
Pacifl*  and  C,  B.  &  Q. 

VALUABLE  LOT  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 

Intending  purchasers  of  high  grade  Holstein  cows  are  given  the  opportunity 
in  this  sale  for  the  best  selections  that  have  ever  been  offered  in  Nebraska.  The 
facts  set  forth  in  this  advertisement  relative  to  the  breeding,  individuality  and  pro- 
ducing ability  of  these  cows  assures  to  the  purchaser  that  these  cows  will  turn  a 
profit  to  them  and  prove  their  worth  Me  srs.  Badger  and  Frost  know  the  value  of 
quality  in  dairy  stock  and  have  built  their  business  upon  a  foundation  of  integrity 
in  dealings  and  honest  values  in  the  cattle  offered  for  sale.  Mr.  Frost  is  personally 
familiar  with  this  offering  of  cows  and  says  they  are  50  per  cent  belter  than  any 
hunch  of  grade  cows  offered  for  sale  in  this  state.  Foity-four  head  are  in  milk  and 
every  animal  will  be  sold  under  an  ab  olute  guarantee  of  health.  They  have  been 
tested  before  shipping  from  Mr.  Stevens'  farm  in  Illinois  by  a  competent  Nebraska 
veterinary  and  a  warranty  so  ample  and  absolute  will  he  put  upon  this  point  sale 
day  as  to  eliminate  any  chance  for  loss  to  the  purchaser.  Any  details  of  importance 
regarding  this  sale  offering  that  readers  of  this  advertisement  want  will  be  cheer- 
fully furnished  upon  request  to  Messrs.  Badger  and  Frost.  Get  this  fact  fixed  in 
mind  that  the  offering  is  of  ample  worth  to  command  the  attention  of  scrupulous 
buyers.  Parties  wishing  to  buy  on  mail  bids  may  send  same  to  the  fleldmen  or 
Auctioneers,  in  care  of  Badger  &  Frost.  Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
when  writing. — H.   C.  McKelvie. 


For  further  infor- 
mation address 


BADGER  &  FROST,  Central  City,  Neb. 


COL.  V    M.  WOODS,  Auctioneer 


O.  I.  PFRDY  and  H.  C.  MeKEI.VIE,  Fieldmen  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer 


Wednesday,  May  21,  1913. 
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Price,  Wade's  Jumbo.  Chief  Price  Again 
and  others.  The  show  sows  will  be  right 
up  in  show  condition  and  they  will  all  be 
bred  for  the  last  of  September  litters. 
Notice  other  announcements  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Baird's  Polands. 

Nels  J.  Nelson's  Durocs 
A  breeder  who  is  well  equipped  with  a 
choice  line  of  spring  gilts  and  boars  this 
year  is  Nels  .1.  Nelson  of  Newman  Grove. 
Neb.  Mr.  Neb  on  did  not  hold  a  sow  sale 
last  year,  but  kept  the  very  tops  for  his 
own  use.  and  has  130  head  uf  corking  good 
spring  pigs.  Fifty  of  these  spring  pigs  are 
by  Nebraska  Prince  and  the  others  are  by 
Crimson  Chief,  a  son  of  Belle's  Crimson 
Wonder,  out  of  that  noted  producing  sow, 
Peaches  and  Cream.  The  pigs  are  big. 
growthy  fellows  and  will  come  along  in 
excellent  shape  as'  Nels  is  one  of  the  good 
feeders  and  caretakers.  Mr.  Nelson  has 
always  sent  out  extra  good  stuff  and  his 
customers  have  reported  the  very  best  of 
results  from  the  sows  purchased  from  him. 
Not  long  ago  he  was  determined  to  buy 
one  of  the  best  boars  that  he  could  buy. 
and  made  a  search  for  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  valuable  boar  to  put  in  his  herd. 
He  found  what  he  considered  about  the 
best  boar  that  he  had  ever  had  the  chance 
to  see.  This  boar  was  Model  D.'s  Wonder, 
a  boar  raised  by  he  and  Mr.  Froistad  and 
which  was  sold  to  John  Blaalid  of  Brad- 
ish  when  he  was  a  spring  pig.  Mr.  Nelson 
tried  to  buy  this  boar  but  could  not  close 
the  deal,  so  finally  was  content  in  getting 
a  third  interest  in  him,  and  from  the  looks 
of  things  now  made  an  extra  good  buy. 
This  boar  is  owned  by  three  breeders  and 
will  undoubtedly  meet  with  the  approval 
of  all  Duroc  men  as  he  is  a  grand  indi- 
vidual and  bred  so  that  he  cannot  help  but 
fire  good  stuff.  Mr.  Nelson  will  be  at  the 
fair  with  a  good  lineup  of  stuff  and  will 
get  back  into  the  sale  business  this  year 
again  by  being  able  to  put  up  one  of  the 
strongest  offerings  he  has  ever  put  into  a 
sale  catalog.  He  will  have  some  of  his 
young  stuff  at  the  fair  and  if  you  are  in 
the  market  for  a  good  spring  male  you 
should  visit  Mr.  Nelson's  pens.  Later  on 
..we'll  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to  his 
Durocs. 

Polands   and  Whitefaces 

O.  J.  McCulIough  of  Clarks.  Neb.,  has 
120  spring  pigs  and  fifteen  or  twenty  choice 
fall  gilts'.  Thirty  of  the  spring  pigs  are 
by  the  champion  boar  Columbus  and  out  ot 
the  dams  Mammoth  Queen  by  Long  Chief, 
Lady  11th  by  Challenger,  and  Queen  Ex- 
pansion by  Radium.  He  has  one  litter 
by  the  prize  winning  boar  Mabel's  Wonder 
out  of  a  big  type  bred  sow.  He  has  a  litter 
by  Gold  Dust  Hadley  out  of  a  Sampson 
bred  sow,  and  eight  spring  litters  by  his 
herd  boar,  Smooth  Big  Bone  62335,  a  boar 
that  is  bordering  on  the  thousand-pound 
type,  being  sired  by  Smooth  Price  and  out 
of  the  dam  Long  Molly  by  Big  Bone.  This 
dam  was  in  the  Pfander  herd  and  is 
strictly  of  the  big  type  kind.  The  spring 
pigs  by  Smooth  Big  Bone  are  out  of  dams 
by  such  sires  as  Wade's  Jumbo,  Big  Co- 
lumbus, Big  Price  and  others  of  the  same 
type.  One  of  the  litters  is  out  of  the  dam 
Vera  Jumbo,  a  daughter  of  Wade's  Jumbo 
and  a  full  sister  to  the  second  top  sow  in 
the  Baird  sale  that  went  to  Charley  Her- 
•rlng  at  $280.  Mr.  McCulIough  has  been 
picking  up  the  good,  big,  growthy  kind  at 
every  sale  where  he  has  bought  and  that 
Is  the  way  that  he  expects  to  continue 
his  business.  He  has  four  or  five  litters 
by  Price's  Jumbo,  a  half  brother  to  Smooth 
Price,  being  sired  by  Chief  Price  2d.  He  is 
a  very  strong  breeding  boar  and  left  some 
typy  stuff  in  Mr.  McCullough's  herd.  Lulu 


HORSES 


WOLF  Bros. 


FERCHERON  AN1 
ROYAL,  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  th» 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  &  Breeder* 
ALBION,    Boone   County,  NEBRASKA 


BLACK    PERCHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  old.  Weight,  1,600  pounds 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  im- 
ported horse.    Address — 

J.  M.  GATES  FT.  CROOK,  NEB. 


^AUCTIONEERS^ 

Auctioneers  2£'Mn,, 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  150 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W    B.   Carpenter.   Real    Estate  Auctioneer 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'i  Bank  Bl<5gr..  Lincoln,  Neb. 


T.  C.  CALLAHAN — Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones— Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto.  B  1920. 
XKSA   IWtir.   tit  Qmnha.  N»hr»«k" 


Read  the  ads, — S.  R.  McKalvie,  Publisher. 


JERSEYS 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 

excels  In  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseysare  easily  accli- 
mated. They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


 ^HOL^TEIN-FRIE^IANS^ 

FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  Thi 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  b> 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segls 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  In 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  thai 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All  stock 
over     six     months     old     tuberculin  tested 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
Or.  B,  B.  Davis.  200  Bee  Bldgr..  Omaha.  Neb 


Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY,  grand  champion  bull,  head' 
our  herd.  A  few  choice  females  for  sale 
BADGER  Jk  FROST  Central  City,  Neb 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN    C  ATT  L  i 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Bookle> 
Holsteln-FrieslanAsso.  fix  134,  Brattleboro.Vt 


POLLED  DURHAMS 


FOR  SALE— FOURTEEN  MONTHS'  OLD 

Polled  Durham  Bull 

This  is  a  good  calf.  Would  also  sell 
his  sire,  a  1,980-pound  bull,  for  July  1st 
delivery.     Address — 

EDGAR  H.  KISSINGER,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


HEREFORDS 


and  ler 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six    bulls,    S    to    16    months  old, 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

G.    G.    CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Herefor* 
Herds    in  Nebraska. 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SAIE- 


Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL  BROS.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

MURRAY'S  IMMUNE  O.  I.  C. 

HERD  HEADERS — Fall  boa>rs  by  U.  S.  and 
FAIRMONT   CHIEF  —  both    big    type  sires. 
These  fall   boars  are   IMMUNE,   are  priced 
right    and    GUARANTEED.  Address— 
CHAS.   H.   MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB. 


SHORTHORNS 


85 — Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lu«rty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  two  years  old 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
BILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of   Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVLN   E.  WILSON       BELVLDERE,  NEB. 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  306568 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  Few  Cows. 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRAD  SHAW,  NEB. 


4  HIGH  CLASS  PURE  BRED  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Three  yearlings  and  one  two-year-old.  Descendants  of  IMP.  MERRY  HAMPTON  IMP 
DUCAL  CROWN,  IMP.  BARON  CRUICK3HA  NK  and  the  noted  SNOWFLAKE.  No  herd 
has  better  blood  lines.  Also  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  of  best  strains.  Prices  reasonable 
W.  W.  BIBGE  NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBRASKA 

DUROC-JERSEYS 


CHOICE  DUROC  FALL  BOARS 

FIFTEEN  GOLDEN  MODEL  AGAIN  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE.     THESE   ARE  HERD 

HEADERS  AND   SOME  OF  THEM  GOOD   SHOW  PROSPECTS. 
G.  E.  SAMCELSON  OSCEOLA,  NEB 


DUROC    FALL  BOARS 

A   limited  number  of  high  class  fall  boars 
for  sale.     Prize  winning  ancestry.     Sons  of 
LONG    GANO    by    Col.  Gano. 
E.    J.    BROWN                    OSCEOLA,  NEB. 

°°  YN%"ed ,  Duroc  Fall  Boar? 

Some  choice  ones  for  sale  at  Happy  Hollow 

Stock    Farm.     Write   or  call. 

JOHN    HAMMER         GREENWOOD,  NEB. 

Duroc  Fall  Male  Pigs 

Fall  boars   sired  by   a   grandson  of  ECHO 
TOP.     They   are    good.     Price  $26. 
GEORGE    SCHMAL       LEXINGTON,  NEB. 

Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

By  the  champion  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WON- 
DER and  COL.  CHIEF.     Prices  reasonable. 
A.   R.   BARNES           PETERSBURG,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

Fall  Boars  By  "Great  Victor" 

A  FEW  OUTSTANDING  GOOD,   HEAVY-BONED,   HERD-HEADING  FALL  BOARS  BY 
GREAT  VICTOR,  BY  BIO  VICTOR     THESE  ARB  EXTRA  dOOD     PRICES  REASONABLE 
CI.  W.   ITOANCT8CO                                                                                    IVT.AND.  NEBRASKA 

I^Type  POLANDS 

1    SIXTY    spring;    pigs    by    BIG    BONE  1 
1    JUMBO    199065.    BIG    TIMM    1  9090H  ■ 
1    and    BIG    SENSATION.       Stock    for  1 
1    sale  at  all  times.     Write  your  wants.  B 

1    J.  E.  SMATIAN,    SCHUYLER,  NEB.  1 

1,000  Pound  LongWonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED      DIFFEY             NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 

If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,   write  me.     I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.     ADDRESS — 

CHARLES   Y.  THOMPSON  WEST   POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Bellows  Bros.    Maryville,  Mo.    June  10,  1913 

We  desire  to  send  you  out  handsomely  illustrated  Catalog  of  the 

FIFTY  BEST— = 

H0RTH0RN  CATTLE 

Ever  Consigned  to  a  Sale  from  our  Farms 


TWELVE  BULLS  of  faultless  Scotch  breeding 
and  fit  to  class  in  any  company.  DIAMOND  EM- 
I5LEM,  the  masterpiece  product  of  the  herd  to  date, 
is  a  leader,  and  is  a  better  bull  at  the  same  age 
than  his  sire,  the  champion  Diamond  Goods; 
DIAMOND  KNIGHT,  by  Diamond  Goods,  another 
bull  of  pronounced  fitness;  DIAMOND  SULTAN, 
DIAMOND  ABBOTT  and  DIAMOND  MARK,  all  by 
Diamond  Goods;  CORNERSTONE  by  Superb  Goods; 
KING  ABBOT  by  Lord  Abbot;  SULTAN'S  CROWN 
by  Sultan  Goods;  SWEETHEART  SULTAN  by  Sul- 
tan's Choice,  and  BUTTERFLY'S  SULTAN  by 
Missie's  Sultan  conclude  the  most  valuable  bunch 
of  herd  heading  young  bulls  we  ever  sold.  They 
will  please  the  discriminating  buyer.  The  catalog 
gives  short  description  of  each  lot  listed. 

THIRTY-EIGHT  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  are  listed; 
twenty  of  these  with  fine,  big  calves  at  foot  and 


Bellows  Bros. 


COLS.  WOODS,  JONES  and  REPPERT,  Auctioneers 


lebred  for  early  fall  calving,  making  an  unusual 
value.  Cows  and  heifers  are  mostly  bred  to 
CORNERSTONE,  DIAMOND  GOODS,  or  SULTAN 
SUPREME,  without  doubt  one  of  the  leading  young 
bulls  of  the  breed.  SULTAN  SUPREME  is  by  the 
great  sire  of  prize  winners,  Double  Dale,  and 
carries  much  Sultan  breeding. 

THROUGHOUT  THIS  OFFERING,  Choice  Goods 
and  White  Hall  Sultan  blood  lines  predominate,  in 
fact  the  offerings  and  matings  are  intensely  bred 
along  these  lines.  The  uniform  high  character  of 
the  offering  and  the  popularity  and  value  of  the 
blood  lines  represented,  give  known  value  to  the 
purchaser. 

WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  MAIL  CATALOGS 
UPON  REQUEST,  AND  CORDIALLY  INVITE  YOUR 
ATTENDANCE  ON  JUNE  10TH. 

Maryville,  Mo. 
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Prince  by  Prince  Giant  has  a  good  litter 
by  Prince's  Jumbo,  and  Long  Wilkes  2d  by 
Wade  s  Jumbo  has  an  extra  good  litter  by 
the  same  sire.  This  sow  was  a  litter  sister 
to  Mr.  MeCullough's  herd  boar,  Mc's  Union 
Leader,  a  hoar  used  for  two  years  in  his 
herd.  He  also  has  a  good  litter  by  Price's 
Jumbo  out  of  the  dam  Molly  Price  by 
Smooth  Price.  Mr.  McCullough  has  some 
show  stuff  on  his  place'  and  he  has  two 
extra  good  fall  sows  by  Smooth  Big  Bone. 
He  will  probably  he  at  the  state  fair  and 
will  have  a  very  attractive  bunch  or 
Polands.  Afide  from  raising  Poland  Chinas, 
Mr.  McCullough  has  gradually  been  getting 
Into  the  Hereford  business  and  has  one  or 
the  good  small  herds  in  the  state  today. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  breeding  ma- 
trons in  his  herd  and  at  the  fiead  of  his 
herd   stands  the   good  bull,   Royal   24th  by 


Beau  Royal.  He  expects  to  develop  his 
herd  Into  one  of  the  best  and  biggest  In 
the  stale.  Tho  first  bull  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough sold  at  public  auction  went  to  an 
Jowa  breeder,  Mr.  C.  H.  Polk,  Sidney,  Iowa, 
for  $250.  He  was  a  twenty-months  calf 
and  weighed  1.300  pounds.  Later  on  we 
will  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to  Mr. 
McCullough's  Hercfords  and  Poland  Chinas. 
Neuhofel's  Big  Polands 
Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb.,  the 
noted  big-type  Poland  China  breeder,  as 
usual  Is  well  supplied  with  a  choice  bunch 
of  110  spring  pigs  and  among  these  are 
certainly  some  very  typy  looking  gilts  and 
males.  We  recently  visited  the  Neuhofel 
held  and  in  order  to  satisfy  our  own  wishes 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  weighing  Big  Or- 
phan, and  in  just  ordinary  breeding  shape 
he   tipped   the  scales   at   940   pounds.  Big 


Orphan  is  well  known  to  practically  all  the 
Poland  China  breeders  in  this  territory  and 
has  materially  helped  to  make  the  Neu- 
hofel herd  what  it  Is  today.  Mr.  Neuhofel 
has  In  his  herd  as  many  big-type  Poland 
China  sows  as  you  will  find  in  any  Poland 
China  herd  in  the  United  States,  numbers 
considered.  He  has  a  number  of  A  Wonder 
sows  in  his  herd  and  the  produce  out  of 
these  big  matrons  have  been  kept  by  Mr. 
Neuhofel  and  he  has  topped  the  very  best 
stuff  out,  and  in  this  way  he  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  getting  a  type  of  sow  in  his 
herd  which  is  hard  to  eo.ual.  Lady  Wonder 
2d.  one  of  his  best  big  sows,  has  six  cork- 
ing good  pigs  by  Big  Orphan.  This  sow  Is 
the  dam  of  the  boar  pig  that  sold  to  Fred 
Sievers,  Audubon,  Iowa,  for  $325,  the  high- 
est priced  spring  pig  sold  in  Nebraska  last 
year.    Another  one  of  his  good  sows,  Long's 


Thickset  4th.  has  an  extra  good  litter  by 
Big  Orphan.  Lady  Rose  1st  and  Smooth 
Molly  have  good  litters,  and  the  young  sow 
by  Sampson  has  a  very  choice  litter  by 
Columbus.  Thickset,  the  dam  of  Smooth 
Thickset,  has  an  extra  good  litter  by  A's 
Wonder  Price.  Sixty  of  the  110  spring  pigs 
are  sired  by  Big  Orphan.  Smooth  Molly 
has  eight  good,  big,  strong  pigs  by  the 
Iowa  show  boar.  Mabel's  Wonder.  A  gilt 
out  of  Smooth  Thickset  has  a  good  litter 
by  Big  Orphan  and  he  has  six  or  seven 
litters  by  the  good  siring  boar,  A's  Wonder 
Price,  one  of  the  strictly  big-type  boars  in 
the  breed.  On  October  29  Mr.  Neuhofel  & 
Sons  will  hold  their  annual  fall  sale  and 
in  this  offering  will  put  up  something 
mighty  attractive.  Later  on  we'll  have  more 
to  say  in  regard  to  these  big-type  Poland 
Chinas. 


Just  forty  years  ago  Ward's  first  catalogue  came,  a 
stranger,  into  a  few  thousand  homes. 

Back  of  this  first  tiny,  homely  book  there  was  a  sincer- 
ity of  purpose — an  honesty  of  statement,  a  bigness  of 
value  and  a  pledge  of  honor  that  made  for  it  many 
friends — friends  that  are  still  its  friends  after  forty  years. 

The  first  book  of  32  pages  is  now  a  thousand-page  volume. 

But  the  honest  value,  the  high  quality,  the  truthful  statements 
are  still  there. 

And  the  pledge  of  honor  "Absolute  satisfaction  or  your  money 
back" — the  first  guarantee  ever  given  by  merchant  to  buyer  is 
still  in  force. 

If  you  have  not  seen  this  store  in  book  form,  you  should  send 
for  the  1913  edition  today. 

Millions  have  it. 

Millions  buy  from  it.  And  these  millions  of  customers,  these 
millions  of  friends  save  millions  of  dollars  each  year  on  their 

purchases. 

No  matter  what  it  is  you  want,  whether  it  be  something  to  eat 
or  wear,  something  for  the  home  or  farm,  you  can  get  it  at  a 
big  price  saving  through  this  thousand-page  book. 

Ask  for  your  copy  today.    Address  Dept.  W.25 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Fort  Worth 


Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
America's  greatest  artist,  has 
caught  with  his  gifted  pen  the 
secret  of  Montgomery  Ward's 
wonderful  growth  and  success. 

The  old  customers  have 
stayed.  Each  year  has  brought 
others  who  have  also  stayed- 
linked  to  this  house  by  the 
one  policy,  the  one  tie  that  can 
bind  house  and  customer  to- 
gether—the policy  of  old-fash- 
ioned  honesty  in  every 
transaction. 


Drawn  expressly  for 
3[nn'0"merti  Ward  <Sr  Company 
by  Charles  Dana  Qibson 
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Run  Your  Binder  with  a 

Cushman  Engine 

Only  two  horses  required — smooth,  even 
running — no  failures  to  bind— 


Horses  Simply  Draw  Machine 

The  engine  does  all  the  work  of  operating.  4  h.p. 
Weight  under  200  lbs.  Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  easily. 
Automatic  throttle  governor  measures  out  fuel 
according  to  work.   The  original  binder  engine 
and  more  in  use  than  all  others  combined.  Detach 
and  use  for  all-purpose  farm  power  Easy  to  handle, 
fits  in  anywhere.   We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.p. 
engines  with  same  high  efficiency  —  engines  for 
all  heavy  duty.   Write  for  free  catalogue. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS. 
2036  N  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Farm  Cushman 

The  Original  Binder  Engine 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads. 


esterfvNebr&skai 


H.  D.  Lute,  Keith.  County 

May  20. — A  regular  root-soaker  of 
a  rain  visited  us  last  Wednesday,  and 
made  everybody  feel  better  Sunday 
we  had  a  very  high  wind  from  the 
south  and  on  Monday  a  part  of  it 
came  back  from  the  north.  This  was 
followed  by  a  good  rain  that  night, 
and  the  ground  is  now  in  fine  shape 
as  far  as  moisture  is  concerned.  But 
the  cool  weather  is  not  conducive  to 
rapid  growth  of  the  corn.  The  high 
wind  was  a  little  hard  on  the  beets 
that  were  just  up;  otherwise  crops 
are  coming  fine. 

The  corn  is  about  all  planted  and 
with  the  soil  condition  as  good  as  it 
is  a  few  warm  days  will  bring  it  along 
in  good  shape.  Seeding  cane  will  be 
the  next  thing  in  order,  for  a  good 
many  of  us  still  "raise  cane."  Small 
grain  promises  well,  though  the  oats 
are  a  little  late.  Some  of  the  cattle 
were  turned  on  grass  the  first  of  the 
month,  and  some  just  moved  to  sum- 
mer pastures  this  week.  Hay  was 
plentiful  and  cheap  and  it  was  fed  to 
cattle  as  long  as  they  would  eat  it. 
Stock  on  the  whole  went  out  to  pas- 
ture in  very  fair  condition,  certainly 
much  better  than  last  spring. 


Farmers  on  the  dry  land  and  the 
Kinkaiders  are  growing  very  few 
beef  cattle,  and  farmers  in  the  irri- 
gated sections  grow  still  fewer.  But 
the  number  of  cows  that  are  kept  to 
be  milked  by  hand  are  on  the  in- 
crease; the  returns  for  the  invest- 
ment are  greater.  Butterfat  has 
taken  a  tumble  lately  and  is  now 
bringing  but  24  cents  in  the  towns. 
The  shipping  price  is  about  2  cents 
higher.  Good  butter  for  local  demand 
brings  25  cents;  at  that  it  ought  to 
be  a  better  paying  proposition  than 
selling  cream.  Eggs  are  still  from 
12%  to  14  cents,  which  makes  hens 
profitable  where  they  are  not  fed,  but 
pick  up  their  own  living. 

The  local  farmers'  institute  and  the 
woman's  auxiliary  at  a  joint  meeting 
last  Saturday,  at  which  Mr.  H.  J. 
Gramlich  of  Lincoln  of  the  university 
extension  department  was  present, 
voted  to  have  a  short  course  the 
second  week  in  October.  For  a  town 
of  200  people  in  a  country  rather 
sparsely  settled,  this  looks  like 
"some"  undertaking;  but  this  is  one 
of  the  live  institute  points  of  the 
state,  and  we  believe  that  it  will 
prove  successful.  The  town  of  Her- 
shey,  in  Lincoln  county,  will  also  have 
a  sncrt  course,  theirs  to  be  held  the 
first  week  in  October. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  has 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Our  11%  Reduction 


On  April  1st,  we  reduced  our 
prices  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires  11 
per  cent,  on  the  average. 

This  was  partly  due  to  lower 
cost  of  rubber,  partly  to  multi- 
plied output. 


Our  policy  is  always  to  give 
you  every  cent  we  save.  To 
keep  our  profits  down  to  8V2 
per  cent. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Good- 
year tires  far  outsell  all  others. 


Rubber  Prices 

Cultivated  rubber  is  becoming  so 
plentiful  as  to  force  down  the  price 
of  Para. 

For  the  tweive  months  ending 
March  31st,  we  paid  on  the  average 
$1.09  per  pound.  On  March  31st, 
the  price  of  rubber  was  88  cents 
per  pound. 

On  the  other  hand,  fabrics,  in  the 
same  time,  advanced  IS  per  cent. 
Labor  cost  materially  advanced. 

So,  on  tires  in  general,  lower  cost 
of  rubber  has  led  to  no  large  re- 
duction. 

Factory  Cost 

But  Goodyear  sales  have  doubled 
over  and  over.    Immense  new  fac- 
tories have  been  com- 
pleted, with  the  most 
modern  equipment. 

Our  output  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  In 
motor  tires  it  is  nearly 
ten  times  larger  than 
three  years  ago. 

It  was  this  multiplied 
output,  in  main  part, 
which  justified  our  11 
per  cent  reduction. 


Our  Profits 

At  the  end  of  each  year  we  ad- 
vertise our  profits.  This  is  to  assure 
you  that  in  Goodyear  tires  you  get 
all  the  value  possible. 

In  times  past  this  profit  has  aver- 
aged about  8%  Per  cent.  And  this 
reduction,  in  our  opinion,  keeps  it 
that  low  this  year. 

Under  this  policy,  and  with  our 
vast  output,  it  will  never  be  pos- 
sible to  sell  equal  tires  for  less  than 
Goodyear  prices. 

Cost  Per  Mile 

There  will  always  be  tires  sell- 
ing under  Goodyears,  until  all  learn 
that  lesser  tires  don't  pay.  Tires 
can  be  made  at  half  the  Goodyear 
cost,  by  the  use  of  cheap  com- 
positions. 


5YEAR 


But  we  shall  see  that  you  never, 
in  any  tire,  get  lower  cost  per  mile. 
And  that's  the  only  right  way  to 
figure.  We  shall  never  offer,  at 
any  price,  less  than  the  utmost  in 
a  tire. 

No  Extra  Cost 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  since  this  re- 
duction, cost  no  more  than  any 
standard  make  of  clinchers. 

These  tires  never  rim-cut.  And 
23  per  cent  of  all  old-type  tires  are 
ruined  in  that  way. 

In  air  capacity,  No -Rim -Cut 
tires  are  10  per  cent  larger  than 
clinchers.  And  that,  with  the  av- 
erage car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

Yet  these  new-type  tires,  with  all 
their  advantages,  cost  no  more 
than  old-type  tires  without  them. 
That's  why  hundreds  of  thousands 
of   motor  car  owners 
have  come  to  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires. 

Your  tire  upkeep  will 
be  immensely  lowered 
when  you  adopt  them, 
too. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good- 
year Tire  Book  —  14  th- 
year  edition.  It  tells  all 
known  ways  to  econo- 
mize on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  AH  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanrille,  Ont. 
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announced  that  hereafter  it  will  sell 
i:o  land  to  speculators.  All  buyers 
must  settle  on  and  cultivate  the  land 
within  six  months  from  date  of  pur- 
chase. This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Land  held  by  speculators 
is  not  a  big  revenue  producer  for  the 
railroads,  and  the  high  price  at  which 
speculators  hold  it  keeps  actual  set- 
tlers out  and  hinders  the  development 
of  the  country.  Since  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  want  a  lot  more  of 
American  farmers  to  develop  their 
farm  lands,  they  are  beginning  to  see 
that  they  must  give  them  a  chance 

to  get  in.   

Where  is  western  Nebraska?  For 
a  number  of  years  I  thought  that  the 
dividing  line  might  be  about  the 
100th  meridian,  and  I  smiled  when 
1  heard  people  in  Dawson  county, 
for  instance,  claim  to  be  in  west- 
ern Nebraska.  Last  year  when  I 
read  the  rules  for  the  corn  contests 
I  noticed  that  hut  a  few  counties 
along  the  Missouri  river  were  con- 
sidered to  be  in  eastern  Nebraska,  the 
remainder  of  the  state  being  "west- 
ern Nebraska."  Now  comes  a  Ne- 
braska farm  paper  saying  that  the 
title  of  the  last  bulletin  from  the 
North  Platte  substation  is  a  misnomer 
inasmuch  as  western  Nebraska  begins 
at  the  102d  meridian,  which  is  the 
east  line  of  Colorado,  thus  confining 
western  Nebraska  to  the  "pan-handle." 
Here  I  have  been  boasting  that  I 
came  to  western  Nebraska  forty-two 
years  ago,  and  now  to  have  that 
blissful  ignorance  so  rudely  jolted — I 
baven't  been  in  western  Nebraska  at 
all.  Mr.  Editor,  please  change  the 
heading  of  this  column. 


FOREST    RESERVE  HOMESTEADS 

A  Sherman  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  am  much  interested  in  the  home- 
stead land  in  the  forest  reserve  soon 
to  be  opened  in  McPherson  and  Grant 
counties,  and  wish  some  information 
relative  thereto.  How  long  does  a 
settler  have  to  live  on  a  claim  to 
prove  up  on  it?  What  kind  of  im- 
provements must  he  have,  and  of 
what  value?  How  much  does  it  cost 
to  take  a  homestead?  How  far  is 
this  land  from  North  Platte?  Is 
there"  any  timber  upon  it?  When  will 
it  be  opened  to  entry?" 

The  land  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
North  Platte  national  forest  reserve 
on  October  1  of  this  year,  pursuant 
to  the  proclamation  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  on  March  1,  1913,  consists 
of  a  somewhat  irregular  area  of 
346,940  acres  laying  between  town- 
ships 16  and  24  and  ranges  36  and 
41  west,  in  Grant  and  McPherson 
counties. 

The  nearest  point  of  this  tract  to 
the  town  of  North  Platte,  we  estimate 
from  the  map,  is  about  seventy  miles. 
About  one-third  of  the  land  in  the 
area  lies  in  the  North  Platte  land 
district,  and  about  two-thirds  in  the 
Broken  Bow  district.  There  is  no 
timber  on  the  land;  it  is  called  forest 
reserve  because  it  was  set  aside  for 
tree  planting.  The  land  is  all  in  the 
sand  hills,  and,  we  believe,  is  quite 
typical  of  the  sand  hills  country. 

The  restoration  of  the  land  to  entry 
dates  from  October  1,  1913,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  but  just 
when  it  will  be  thrown  open  to  entry, 
or  in  what  manner,  has  not  been 
announced  by  the  authorities  in  the 
interior  department.  All  that  is  known 
definitely  is  that  the  Kinkaid  act  will 
apply,  which  means  that  the  home- 
steads will  be  640  acres  in  extent. 
Under  this  act,  as  amended  last  Juae, 
the  term  of  residence  required  is 
three  years,  but  an  absence  of  five 
months  out  of  each  year  is  allowed 
if  the  settler  makes  notice  to  the 
land  office  at  the  beginning  and  ex- 
piration of  each  such  absence. 

Permanent  improvements  must  be 
placed  upon  the  land  equal  in  value 
to  $1.25  per  acre,  which  would 
amount  to  $800  on  a  640-acre  home- 
stead. It  costs  $14  to  file  on  a  claim; 
that  is  the  total  cost  up  to  the  time 
final  proof  is  made.  Then  'the  settler 
must  pay  for  the  advertising,  which 
costs  about  $5,  land  office  fees 
amounting  to  about  $6,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  his  witnesses. 


A  CHEAP  CURE  FOR  SWENEY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  use  lubri- 
cating oil  in  treating  sweney— just  a 
common  black  machine  oil.  With  this 
I  massage  the  shoulder  often  and 
well,  pulling  the  skin,  and  rub  in 
lard  afterward  to  prevent  the  oil  from 
taking  the  hair  off.  You  can  work 
the  horse  every  day  and  cure  the 
swenev  with  this  simple  remedy. 

Harlan  Co.       G.  T.  McKINNEY. 


The  Nebraska  lewmev 
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What  Farmers  Are  Thinking 


VALUE  OF  FARM  ACCOUNTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  wish  to 
make  this  comment  on  the  three 
articles  that  won  the  prize  in  the 
Farmer's  Office  contest.  I  think  these 
men  deserve,  great  commendation  for 
going  to  the  trouble  of  writing  those 
very  practical  articles.  They  certainly 
came  from  experience,  and  the  farmer 
who  is  willing  to  profit  thereby  will 
find  them  worth  many  times  the  price 
of  the  paper. 

I  think  most  farmers  would  keep 
business  accounts  if  they  would (start 
and  see  how  easy  it  is,  hut  they  argue 
that  their  penmanship  is  poor,  that 
it  costs  too  much,  and  that  they 
haven't  the  time  to  spare.  What  does 
penmanship  signify  in  such  a  case? 
And  anyway  it  can  easily  be  bettered 
by  a  little  practice.  It  certainly 
counts  for  something,  though,  when 
another  person  tries  to  read  it. 

The  cost  of  such  accounts  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  profit,  and  the  time 
involved  depends  upon  the  method 
used,  of  course.  A  journal  and  ledger 
with  a  day  book  make  a  good  set  of 
books  for  a  farmer,  unless  he  farms 
very  extensively  and  has  plenty  of 
time  for  it.  In  certain  cases  where 
a  farmer  sells  a  great  deal  of  some 
one  article  or  product  in  small  lots  a 
special  column  journal  may  be  used, 
which  greatly  reduces  the  labor  of 
posting.  H.  A.  ROBINSON. 

Phelps  Co. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  USELESS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  note  your 
remarks  in  the  issue  of  April  24  on 
the  subject  of  the  Voters'  League.  In 
an  editorial  you  say  that  the  leaders 
in  that  movement  are  practically  the 
same  men  that  led  in  the  Nebraska 
Direct  Legislation  League,  that  the 
organization  is  "thoroughly  non- 
partisan and  worthy  of  the  support 
of  all  good  citizens." 

I  shall  assume  that  you  speak  truly 
and  give  the  league  my  support.  Yet 
I  cannot  forget  that  the  leaders  of 
whom  you  speak  were  (and  I  pre- 
sume still  are)  prohibitionists;  that 
they  put  the  initiative  and  referendum 
to  the  front  and  worked  for  it  chiefly 
as  a  means  —  as  they  thought  —  of 
fastening  prohibition  on  the  state. 
And  that,  I  presume,  is  still  their 
purpose,  as  will  appear  when  the 
time  comes. 

But  no  matter!  I  am  with  them  on 
the  proposition  to  invoke  the  refer- 
endum on  that  appropriation  of  $20,- 
000  by  the  late  legislature  to  build 
an  armory  at  Nebraska  City,  and  will 
circulate  a  petition  if  they  will  send 
me  one.  And  then,  after  the  petition 
is  complete,  I  may  ask  them  to  cir- 
culate another  for  the  submission  to 
the  people  of  a  proposition  to  abolish 
the  Nebraska  National  Guard  itself — 
which  is  pure  graft  and  an  utterly 
useless  burden  upon  the  taxpayers. 

CHARLES  WOOSTER. 

Merrick  Co. 


CLASSES  OF  WEEDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Weeds  can 
be  roughly  divided  into  three  general 
classes:  First,  those  that  will  suc- 
cumb to  one  whack  of  the  hoe; 
second,  those  that  require  two 
whacks— this  year  and  next;  and 
third,  those  that  need  three  whacks 
and  a  digging  up  of  the  roots  besides. 

Now  out  in  the  dry-farming  belt 
we  subdivide  weeds  into  but  two 
classes— those  that  are  killed  through 
the  agency  of  the  farmer,  and  those 
that  are  not.  It  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  husbandman  as  to  which 
is  the  larger  class.  You  have  heard 
it  said  that  weeds  are  merely  plants 
out  of  place.  This  is  the  viewpoint 
of  the  fellow  who  puts  in  too  much 
crop  and  can't  get  over  it  all  in  time. 
Again,  we  hear  that  weeds  are  very 
much  in  place;  that  their  mission  in 
life  is  to  make  the  farmer  work.  This 
•s  plainly  the  idea  of  the  fellow  up  in 
front  who  is  pushing  the  typewriter 
in  the  farmers'  behalf. 

But,  as  is  too  commonly  known, 
weeds  are  the  first  thing  on  the  job 
in  the  spring  and  the  last  to  leave  in 


the  fall,  out  this  way.  It  may  be  dif- 
ferent back  east  where  they  don't  have 
to  get  over  so  much  ground  to  make 
a  living — or  think  they  have  to,  any- 
way. Up  to  the  present  time  there 
are  three  ways  to  view  this  weed 
business,  (a)  Leave  them  alone  and 
let  them  shift  for  themselves — which, 
by  the  way,  they  do  very  nicely, 
(b)  Give  them  a  good  start  and  quit 
cultivating  early  in  the  season,  then 
watch  the  crop  and  the  volunteers 
finish  the  race,  unaided  by  the  hand 
of  man.  (c)  Be  on  the  job  so  often 
that  the  weeds  will  get  discouraged 
and  quite  on  the  some  stretch. 
Red  Willow  Co.  C.  BOLLES. 


THE  TARIFF  A  BURDEN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  the  letter 
from  Mr.  John  H.  Hendrickson,  argu- 
ing for  a  protective  tariff,  in  the  issue 
of  March  26,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
him.  It  seems  to  me  that  since  we 
are  all  consumers,  whether  we  pro- 
duce anything  or  not,  we  should  look 
at  the  tariff  question  from  the  con- 
sumer's point  of  view.  If  we  can 
lessen  the  high  cost  of  living  by 
abolishing  the  tariff  it  is  to  our  in- 
terest to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that 
whatever  benefit  the  farmers  and 
laboring  men  receive  from  the  tariff, 
they  more  than  lose  when  they  buy 
machinery,  food   and  clothing. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  can- 
not compete  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, let  us  not  tax  what  we  con- 
sume to  make  up  his  loss,  as  we  do 
when  we  have  a  tariff,  but  instead 
let  us  put  a  tax  on  wealth  in  every 
form  sufficient  to  make  up  this  loss 
and  furnish  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment. Then  the  poor  man  would  not 
be  forced  to  contribute  as  'much  to 
the  support  of  the  government  as  the 
rich  man — which  he  is  forced  to  do 
now,  granting  that  he  consumes  as 
much. 

Of  what  benefit  to  anyone,  except 
the  owner,  is  a  factory  that  cannot 
operate  unless  we  support  it  by  tax- 
ing ourselves  through  the  tariff  or 
a  direct  tax?  Free  trade  would 
cheapen  the  cost  of  manufactured 
articles  and  would  force  out  of  busi- 
ness only  .those  concerns  that  are 
over-capitalized,  trying  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  a  lot  of  water,  or  are  not 
adapted  to  this  country.  The  great 
trouble  with  a  tariff  is  that  while  it 
furnishes  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment, it  supports  monopolies  and 
millionaires  besides. 

I  can't  see  any  difference  between 
tariff  for  revenue  only  and  the  other 
kind.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  run 
the  government,  and  if  this  expense 


is  to  be  derived  from  a  tariff,  what 
difference  does  it  make  to  the  con- 
sumer what  kind  of  a  tariff  it  is 
called?  Why  not  call  it  a  tariff  "for 
money  only?"  One  might  think,  to 
hear  some  people  talk,  that  we  need 
a  different  kind  of  tariff  than  one 
"for  revenue  only." 

If  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
tariff  amounts  to  more  than  the 
governmental  expenses,  then  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  build  a  few  more 
battleships  to  use  up  the  surplus.  If 
the  tariff  is  not  high  enough  to  suit 
some,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
create  a  few  more  offices  and  the 
tariff  will  have  to  be  raised  enough 
to  meet  this  extra  expense.  And  so 
on,  "ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseatum" — 
and  all  "for  revenue  only." 

W.  A.  KANNOW. 

Hitchcock  Co. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  SILAGE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Surely  the 
farm  paper  is  the  place  where  a 
fellow  gets  t,he  most  information 
showing  how  to  run  a  farm  to  get 
results.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer,  one  of  half  a 
dozen  farm  papers  in  my  mail.  The 
expression  of  the  best  thoughts  of  all 
is  certainly  to  our  mutual  benefit,  but 
it  is  something  of  a  shock  to  read 
such  a  letter  as  that  of  the  Custer 
county  farmer  in  the  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 26  regarding  the  cutting  of  fodder 
for  cows.  Is  this  really  a  wise  way  to 
feed — the  old-fashioned  way  whereby 
two-thirds  or  more  goes  to  waste 
even  though  you  take  pains  to  put 
the  fodder  where  the  stock  cannot 
trample  it  under  foot? 

It  seems  to  me  the  brother  farmer 
is  "making  progress  backward"  when 
he  abandons  the  silo  to  use  corn 
fodder.  He  says:  "This  year  I  am 
husking  the  corn  and  cutting  the 
fodder  up  into  one  and  one-half  inch 
lengths,  and  thus  far  find  that  with 
a  little  corn  and  cob  meal  the  cows 
give  more  milk,  look  better,  and 
stand  the  cold  better  than  they  did 
last  year  on  silage  with  all  the 
corn  in  it." 

But  has  he  considered  the  wintej' 
of  1911-1912,  as  well  as  conditions 
this  winter?  I  am  feeding  one  or 
two  carloads  of  cattle  every  winter 
now  that  I  have  alfalfa  for  roughness 
with  corn  and  silage.  I  would  never 
again  fatten  cattle  on  prairie  hay  and 
corn  alone,  but  the  three  feeds  to- 
gether form  a  balanced  ration  that  is 
the  best  kind  of  a  result-getter. 
Before  I  had  a  silo  I  fed  corn  and 
alfalfa,  but  now  that  I  do  have  one 
I  am  far  ahead  of  the  fellow  that 
doesn't  feed  silage.     I  had  the  first 


A  SEASON'S  WOOD 


To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  photograph  of  my  wood 
sawing  outfit  taken  just  as  I  had 
finished  sawing  on  Chalk  Brothers' 
ranch  thirteen  miles  of  Chadron, 
Nebraska.  There  are  ninety  cords  of 
ejghteen-inch  wood  in  the  pile.  We 
sawed  it  in  twenty-one  hours,  and  in 
the  operation  used  only  92  cents 
worth  of  kerosene.  My  engine  is  a 
four  horsepower  and  burns  kerosene. 
The  saw  is  six  inches  in  diameter. 
There  are  a  few  yellow  pine  trees 


around  here  that  are  three  feet 
through;  some  elm  and  Cottonwood 
grow  even  larger  than  that.  W.  W. 
Naylor  of  Chadron  has  a  cottonwood 
tree  on  his  ranch  that  is  nine  feet 
in  diameter.  If  there  is  a  larger  tree 
in  the  state  we  would  like  to  know 
where  it  is.  Wood  is  very  plentiful 
in  Dawes  county.  We  have  nine  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  native  timber  growing 
wild,  and  many  kinds  of  planted 
timber  do  well  here  if  well  cared  for. 
Dawes  Co.  H.  L.  CLICK. 


silo  and  cutter  in  Dawson  county, 
and  my  experience  with  this  equip- 
ment covers  four  years. 

The  cutting  of  fodder  pays,  surely, 
but  only  for  rough  feed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  alfalfa  hay.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  fattening 
cattle  and  milking  cows  a  year  ago 
and  this  year  as  between  day  and 
night.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
farmer  who  had  only  a  barbed  wire 
fence  to  protect  his  dumb  animals 
from  the  fierce  cold  and  wind.  Last 
winter  my  silage  was  perhaps  better 
than  this  year,  but  I  sold  my  young 
fat  stock  in  better  condition  five 
weeks  ago  than  last  winter,  when  I 
held  the  stock  until  the  first  of  April. 

I  shall  always  stand  up  for  the 
silo.  I  have  to  buy  about  all  my 
alfalfa  and  haul  it  from  five  to  ten 
miles,  but  now  I  am  feeding  alfalfa 
hay  only  at  noon,  using  silage  morn- 
ing and  night.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  silage  is  required  for  a  feed;  think 
what  a  pile  of  the  dry  cut  fodder 
would  be  needed!  And  the  results 
are  nowhere  near  equal,  for  silage 
has  succulence  and  it  is  not  neces- 
r.ary  to  give  milch  cows  any  corn  or 
cob  meal,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  far  the  last  three  years  we  have 
not  put  the  corn  into  the  silo,  but  use 
only  the  stalks. 

I  believe  if  my  neighbor  farmer  will 
stop  to  think  he  will  readily  see  that 
it  is  the  difference  in  weather  condi- 
tions that  causes  the  difference  in 
feeding  between  this  year  and  last; 
not  any  superiority  of  dry  fodder  over 
ensilage.  WILLIAM  STRIEN. 

Dawson  Co. 


THE  LAW-MAKING  SYSTEM 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  agree  with 
the  editorial  utterances  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  so  much  of  the  time 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  disagree  occa- 
sionally. If  I  agree  with  another  too 
often  I  begin  to  feel  as  though  some- 
thing must  be  the  matter  with  me  — 
a  sort  of  hint  that  I  am  allowing  him 
to  do  my  thinking  for  me.  For  I  hold 
to  the  theory  that  it  is  better  to  do 
one's  own  thinking — even  though  of 
inferior  sort — than  to  follow  another 
blindly.  And  for  that  reason  as  well 
as  for  others  I  am  in  favor  of  universal 
suffrage — of  women  as  well  as  men 
No  one  man,  however  able,  and  even 
though  his  motives  are  the  very  best 
and  highest,  can  look  at  a  subject 
from  all  angles.  The  wisest  man  in 
the  community  is  not  as  wise  as  the 
whole  community.  No  one  can  com- 
pletely put  himself  in  the  other 
man's  shoes. 

Considerable  has  been  said  and 
published  on  the  alleged  inefficiency 
of  the  legislature  just  adjourned,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  house.  Im- 
patience has  been  expressed  with  its 
delays  and  the  slow  pace  at  which  it 
worked.  For  my  own  part,  having 
followed  the  proceedings  with  con- 
siderable care,  I  maintain  that  not 
only  was  it  a  "good  legislature,"  but 
that  it  accomplished  a  large  volume 
of  excellent  legislation.  That  it  failed 
to  pass  several  important  measures  is 
true;  it  is  always  true  of  every 
legislature. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  while  con- 
ceding that  it  was  "a  good  legisla- 
ture," holds  that  it  was  inefficient, 
and  lays  the  blame  on  the  fact  that 
the  legislature  is  composed  of  two 
houses  and  that  the  membership  is 
too  large.  Both  of  these  assumptions, 
as  I  see  it,  beg  the  question.  It  may 
be  that  the  legislature  of  the  future 
will  be  composed  of  only  one  body. 
No  American  state  nor  the  national 
government  has  so  far  tried  the  ex- 
periment. The  theory  of  our  present 
system  is  that  the  independent  in- 
vestigation and  discussion  of  any 
subject  of  legislation  by  two  separate 
bodies  makes  for  safety  and  a  wise 
conclusion.  There  seems  to  be  some 
degree  of  sense  and  reason  back  of 
the  theory. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that 
experience  does  not  sustain  the  two- 
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We  are  receiving 
Homesteads.  numerous  queries  re- 
garding the  opening 
to  settlement  of  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment forest  reserve  in  Grant  and 
McPherson  counties,  Nebraska.  Our 
answer  to  a  Sherman  county  sub- 
scriber, which  appears  on  page  606 
of  this  issue,  gives  all  the  information 
we  have  at  hand.  Anyone  desiring 
more  complete  details  should  write 
to  the  receiver  of  the  United  States 
land  office,  either  at  North  Platte  or 
Broken  Bow,  or  directly  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  at  Washington. 
A  number  of  enquirers  have  asked  if 
it  would  heighten  their  chances  of 
securing  a  good  piece  of  land  to  go 
out  to  the  reserve  now.  A  trip  out 
there  at  this  time  would  afford  the 
prospective  settler  a  chance  to  see 
the  country,  and  perhaps  to  determine 
where  he  would  like  to  locate  his 
claim,  but  no  locations  can  be  made 
until  the  land  is  thrown  open  to 
entry.  Whether  there  will  then  be 
a  drawing  or  a  free-for-all  scramble 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 


This  is  truly  the  cement 
Cement,    age.    Cement  production  in 

this  country  in  1912  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  83,351,191  bar- 
rels, compared  with  79,647,958  barrels 
the  year  before.  This  breaks  all 
records.  Cement  has  saved  us  from 
a  lumber  famine.  A  few  years  ago 
we  were  worrying  about  the  declining 
supply  of  timber  and  wondering  what 
we  would  do  for  building  material 
when  it  was  all  gone.  Now  the 
forestry  experts  tell  us  that,  with  the 
increased  use  of  cement,  present 
areas  of  timber,  if  carefully  handled, 
will  furnish  an  ample  lumber  supply. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  too,  that 
cement  has  curbed  the  lumber  com- 
bine. Cement  takes  the  place  of 
lumber  not  only  once  but  over  and 
over  again,  for  while  lumber  must 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  well 
made  concrete  structures  last  in- 
definitely. The  supply  of  cement 
should  last  as  long  as  the  world  itself. 
This  happy  solution  of  the  lumber 
question  ought  to  teach  men  not  to 
worry  so  much.  Science  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  meet  the  questions 
of  declining  fuel  and  iron  supplies 
quite  as  happily. 


Numerous  protests  have 
Relief  for  recently  been  lodged  with 
Settlers.  the  department  of  the 
interior  at  Washington 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment's irrigation  projects.  Settlers  on 
these  reclaimed  lands  have  found  it 
uphill  business  getting  started  while 
trying  to  meet  the  annual  payments 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
pf  the  irrigation  system.     Both  the 


cost  of  construction  and  the  annual 
maintenance  charge  were  under- 
estimated at  the  outset  by  the  re- 
clamation engineers.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  raising  the  annual  mainte- 
nance tax,  and  in  some  instances,  we 
believe,  of  the  price  per  acre  of  the 
water  right,  also.  That  makes  it 
harder  on  the  settlers  than  they 
anticipated,  and  it  wasn't  an  easy 
proposition  on  the  original  basis. 
The  settlers  insist  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  engineers  is  top-heavy  and 
adds  to  the  expense  they  have  to 
bear.  They  have  a  right  to  protest 
against  maintaining  too  many  men  in 
"stewed"  shirts.  The  government 
should  lengthen  the  time  in  which 
the  settlers  may  pay  out  their  appor- 
tionment per  acre  of  construction 
cost,  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
annual  payments,  and  should  re- 
organize the  reclamation  service  to 
provide  supervision  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  settlers. 


Evidence  accumulates  to 
Railroad  show  that  whether  the 
Valuation,  forthcoming  national  val- 
uation of  the  railroads 
results  in  increasing  or  reducing  rates 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
unearned  increment  in  the  value  of 
the  land  the  roads  occupy  is  counted 
as  part  of  the  legitimate  value  upon 
which  the  companies  may  earn  divi- 
dends. When  the  western  rate  ad- 
vance case  was  before  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  a  few  years 
ago  the  commission  made  this  state- 
ment concerning  the  Burlington  road: 
"Out  of  the  difference  between  the 
original  investment  of  $258,000,000 
and  the  estimated  present  value  of 
$530,000,000,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  increase  in  land  values 
amounts  to  approximately  $150,000,- 
000."  The  Railway  Age  Gazette,  in 
commenting  upon  these  figures,  says 
that  this  increase  in  land  values 
amounts  to  more  than  $15,000  per 
mile.  What  that  means  may  be  better 
understood  by  comparison  with  the 
statement  of  ex-Governor  Stubbs  of 
Kansas,  made  while  he  was  governor, 
that  he  could  build  and  equip  the 
railroads  of  Kansas  for  $25,000  per 
mile.  This  tremendous  increment  in 
the  value  of  lands  occupied  by  the 
railroads,  a  large  part  of  which  has 
been  in  city  terminals,  does  not  rep- 
resent actual  investment,  bu+  com- 
munity growth.  Shall  the  public  pay 
dividends  upon  values  the  public  has 
created?    That  is  the  question. 


In  the  commencement 
Education,  season,  when  young  peo- 
ple are  being  showered 
with  diplomas,  flowers  and  other 
graduation  accessories,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  talk  about  the  value  of  an 
education. 

We  have  before  us  a  little  card 
issued  by  one  of  the  departments  of 
our  state  university.  On  one  side  are 
statistics  headed  "Education  Pays," 
and  figures  are  given  to  show  that 
the  average  yearly  wage  for  the  un- 
educated man  is  $450;  for  grammar- 
school  graduates,  $600;  for  high- 
p.chool  graduates,  $1,000;  and  for 
college  graduates,  $2,000.  In  a  life- 
work  of  forty  years  it  is  estimated 
from  these  figures  that  a  college 
education  in  addition  to  a  high-school 
course  would  be  worth  $40,000.  It 
requires  700  days  to  go  through  col- 
lege, which  divided  into  $40,000  gives 
$57.14  for  every  day  spent  in  college. 

The  figures  are  doubtless  correct, 
and  probably  make  an  appeal  to  many 
people;  but  some  way  we  don't  en- 
thuse over  them.  In  the  first  place, 
while  college  graduates  do  have 
larger  incomes  on  the  average  than 
people  of  less  education,  yet  it  is  not 
always  because  they  render  the  world 
superior  service.  Sometimes  it  is  be- 
cause they  use  their  wits  to  get  hold 
of  what  others  have  produced.  Some- 
one has  said  that  nearly  every  large 
trust  that  is  oppressing  the  people  is 
run  with  Harvard  brains.  There  isn't 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  education 
does  increase  productive  efficiency, 
but  all  too  often  the  educated  man  is 
a  sponge  rather  than. a  producer. 

Then,  we  don't  like  to  «ee  education 
put  upon  a  purely  material,  mercenary 
plane.  The  greatest  argument  for 
education  in  any  line — including  agri- 
culture itself- — is  that  it  fits  for  living 
a  big  life— big  in  service  to  one's 
fellow  men  and  big  in  soul  growth. 
If  it  doesn't  do  that,  then  we  have  a 
right  to  doubt  whether  it  should  be 
called  education.  Maybe  this  kind  of 
talk  wouldn't  fill  colleges  with  stu- 
dents, but  the  students  already  in 
colleges  ought  to  hear  more  of  it. 


From  an  Omaha  trade 
Cutting  paper  we  learn  that  there 
Across.  is  at  present  considerable 
unpleasantness  between  at 
least  one  firm  of  Nebraska  millers 
(and  perhaps  more)  and  a  number  of 
retail  merchants  in  the  state.  The 
reason  is  that  the  millers  have  sold 
flour  direct  at  wholesale  prices  to 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Union.  This 
cuts  into  the  business  of  local  mer- 
chants, and  they  are  talking  retalia- 
tion against  all  millers  that  sell 
direct.  The  millers,  if  they  hold  out, 
will  have  the  best  of  it  in  this  case, 
for  in  the  country  it  is  the  farmers 
and  not  the  merchants  that  use  their 
flour. 

The  trade  paper  to  which  we  refer 
has  suggested  to  merchants  that  they 
organize  to  fight  wholesale  and  manu- 
facturing concerns  that  deal  directly 
with  farmers  or  farmers'  organiza- 
tions. It  is  unfortunate  to  have  com- 
munities torn  by  dissension,  and  yet 
we  do  not  see  how  it  can  he  avoided 
if  such  a  plan  is  carried  out.  The 
freedom  of  the  farmers,  or  of  any 
other  class,  to  trade  where  they  can 
get  the  most  in  service  and  goods  for 
their  money  cannot  rightfully  be 
abridged. 

Our  retail  system  is  admittedly  top- 
heavy.  Nearly  every  town  has  more 
retail  merchants  than  are  needed  to 
care  for  the  business,  but  when  new 
ones  come  the  circle  is  widened  and 
prices  go  up  to  take  care  of  them.  If 
merchants  do  not  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, farmers  must  protect  themselves 
by  direct  buying  or  going  into  the 
retail  business  themselves.  We  be- 
lieve that  farmers  would  much  rather 
leave  the  business  of  retailing  to 
others  if  they  could  be  assured  that 
it  would  be  done  in  the  most  efficient 
way;  but  farmers  cannot  be  expected 
meekly  to  submit  to  maintaining  an 
inefficient  system. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  it 
all  is  the  bitterness  engendered,  even 
in  talking  about  this  matter. 


The  supreme  court  of 
Co-operative    Iowa  has  decided  that 

Loyalty.  it  is  illegal  under  the 
laws  of  that  state;  as 
well  as  under  the  common  law,  for  a 
farmers'  selling  organization  to  pro- 
vide in  its  by-laws  for  penalties  upon 
members  that  sell  to  competing  con- 
cerns. Inasmuch  as  the  anti-trust 
laws  of  Nebraska  contain  the  same 
general  provisions  as  those  of  Iowa, 
and  the  common  law  is  the  same 
everywhere,  it  follows  that  under  the 
same  reasoning  such  penalties  would 
be  unlawful  here. 

The  case  originated  at  Decorah, 
Iowa,  where  the  farmers  have  a  ship- 
ping association  especially  to  handle 
hogs.  Its  by-laws  provided  that  any 
member  that  sold  hogs  .to  a  com- 
petitor in  that  market  should  forfeit 
to  the  association  5  cents  for  every 
hundredweight  thus  sold.  The  hog 
market  "breaks"  by  5-cent  fluctua- 
tions. A  local  hog  buyer  at  Decorah 
found  that  in  order  to  get  any  hogs 
from  the  members  of  the  shipping 
association  he  had  to  pay  10  cents 
more  than  the  association  paid — 
5  cents  for  penalty  and  5  cents  to 
induce  members  to  bring  their  hogs 
to  him.*  The  shipping  association  was 
hard  on  his  hog  business.  So  he 
brought  suit  attacking  the  penalty 
clause  in  the  by-laws  of  the  farmers' 
concern.  He  won  in  the  district 
court,  and  again  in  the  supreme 
court  when  the  case  was  appealed 
by  the  farmers. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  student*5 
of  co-operation  that  where  competi- 
tion is  strong  penalizing  members  of 
co-operative  concerns  for  disloyalty 
is  vital  to  successful  co-operation.  In 
speaking  upon  co-operation  we  have 
frequently  expressed  the  opinion  that 
under  present  anti-trust  laws  such 
penalties  were  illegal;  this  Iowa 
decision  confirms  our  belief.  Either 
our  laws  will  have  to  be  changed  to 
permit  truly  co-operative  concerns  to 
do  what  private  corporations  are 
forbidden  to  do  (for  which  strong 
arguments  may  be  advanced),  or  co- 
operative concerns  will  have  to 
depend  upon  the  innate  loyalty  of 
their  members  to  weather  strong 
competition. 

Effective  anti-discrimination  laws 
should  prevent  much  of  the  unfair 
competition  that  co-operative  com- 
panies have  had  to  meet  in  the  past. 
Moreover,  when  a  co-operative  con- 
cern springs  from  the  farmers  them- 
selves, is  truly  co-operative — divides 
profits,  if  any,  in  proportion  to  trade 
— and  is  well  managed,  it  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  much  from  competition  and 


disloyalty.  Perhaps  penalties  are  not 
so  necessary  as  some  other  factors 
to  successful  co-operation. 


The  economic  effects  of 
Income  income  taxation  is  now  a 
Taxation,    practical    question;  for 

the  income  tax  section  of 
the  Underwood  tariff  bill  is  meeting 
with  general  favor,  and,  with  slight 
modification,  perhaps,  is  sure  to  be- 
come law.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
tax  on  all  incomes  of  $4,000  per  year 
and  over.  The  rate  is  1  per  cent  on 
incomes  up  to  $20,000,  2  per  cent 
between  $20,000  and  $50,000,  3  per 
cent  between  $50,000  and  $100,000, 
and  4  per  cent  on  incomea  above 
$100,000. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  man  subjected  to  this  tax  can 
shift  the  burden  to  those  with  whom 
he  deals.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  after  conditions  are  adjusted  to 
the  new  tax  it  will  be  passed  along; 
in  fact,  the  tendency  is  for  every  form 
of  taxation,  no  matter  what  it  is,  to 
rest  ultimately  upon  consumers. 
Hence,  after  a  few  years  we  shall 
probably  find  that  the  income  tax  is 
not  making  appreciable  inroads  on 
the  spending  money  of  the  wealthy. 
Even  if  it  is  very  largely  shifted, 
however,  it  will  be  better  than  tariff 
taxation;  because  through  the  tariff 
we  pay  so  many  dollars  that  go  into 
private  pockets  for  every  one  that  goes 
into  the  treasury  of  the  government. 

The  income  tax  has  often  been  put 
forward  as  an  economic  reform  to 
remedy  the  bad  distribution  of  wealth. 
In  that  direction  it  is  of  little  value. 
Men  gather  to  themselves  large  quan- 
tities of  this  world's  goods  not  by 
actually  earning  them  but  through 
the  power  of  special  privilege  in 
some  form.  The  income  tax  does  not 
disturb  special  privileges  and  immu- 
nities; the  man  with  a  special  priv- 
ilege that  enables  him  to  exact  a 
large  income  from  the  people  retains 
that  privilege  under  the  income  tax. 
The  only  difference  is  that  he  will 
have  to  disgorge  a  part  of  it  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  government  —  and 
even^then  he  may  be  able  to  recoup, 
as  suggested  above. 

The  income  tax  is  not  a  fundamental 
reform,  although  it  is  going  in  the 
right  direction  to  substitute  it  for  a 
part  of  the  tariff  taxation  we  have 
been  bearing.  We  anticipate  great 
difficulty  in  enforcing  the  income  tax. 
The  government  will  have  to  provide 
a  gigantic  inquisitorial  machine  or 
miss  a  great  many  incomes  that  under 
the  law  should  be  taxed. 


The  tariff  as  a  factor  in 
Defective     prosperity  looms  so  large 

Vision.      before  the  eyes  of  a  great 
many  persons  that  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  the  need  for  pro- 
tective duties  they  stumble  right  over 
more  important  things. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association,  the  Corn 
Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association,  and 
six  other  livestock  organizations,  have 
presented  a  petition  to  the  finance 
committee  of  the  United  States  senate 
asking  for  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on 
meat  and  livestock  in  the  new  tariff 
bill.  But  a  person  with  clear  eyes 
might  readily  believe  the  petitioners 
were  trying  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  world  beef  trust  rather  than  the 
need  of  protective  duties.  From  the 
petition  we  quote  the  following: 

"The  American  packers,  Armour, 
Swift  and  Morris,  each  have  large 
plants  in  Argentina.  They  handle  39 
per  cent  of  the  export  trade  of  South 
America.  Two  of  them  are  building 
large  plants  in  Uruguay.  Swift  &  Co. 
is  now  building  a  plant  at  Brisbane, 
Queensland.  There  are  now  three 
plants  in  Canada  operated  by  these 
same  American  packers  (see  Con- 
sular Reports)." 

To  prove  the  control  of  the  meat 
situation  in  Argentina  by  the  Amer- 
ican packers  the  petitioners  present 
this  statement  from  a  bulletin  of  the 
department  of  commerce  and  labor 
at  Washington,  issued  last  Decem- 
ber: "Chicago  meat  companies  en- 
tered this  field  (Argentina)  only 
seven  years  ago,  but  have  already 
attained  such  a  position  that  they  are 
a  decided,  if  not  a  dominating,  influ- 
ence in  the  progress  of  the  trade  and 
the  control  of  prices." 

Finally  the  petitioners  admit  the 
control  by  the  trust  of  the  meat 
situation  in  this  country  by  saying 
that  "The  American  packers  are  the 
only  concerns  who  have  distributing 
agencies  in  this  country,  and  conse- 
quently are  the  only  companies  in  a 
position  to  import  meat." 
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A  disinterested  third  person  with 
no  tariff  blurr  in  his  vision  would 
logically  conclude  from  this  showing 
that  the  fate  of  livestock  producers, 
instead  of  resting  with  the  tariff, 
rests  with  the  beef  trust.  But  these 
officers  of  livestock  associations, 
blinded  as  they  were  by  a  tariff  mote, 
fell  over  that  point  in  their  eagerness 
to  show  that  the  beef  trust  must  be 
protected  against  itself. 


The  argument  for  a  pro- 
Balancing  tective  tariff  in  the  early 
the  Tariff,  years  of  this  country  was 
to  permit  industries  to 
be  established  here  that  could  not 
otherwise  exist  in  competition  with 
goods  shipped  in  from  abroad.  It 
found  its  greatest  support  as  a  war 
measure;  the  aim  was  to  have  every 
industry  represented  in  the  new 
country  so  that^  the  nation  would  be 
self-sufficient  in  time  of  war  or  in 
case  her  ports  were  blockaded.  Since 
then,  however,  the  protective  tariff 
principle  has  been  broadened,  and 
protection  has  been  extended  to  in- 
dustries that  could  and  would  exist 
in  this  country  in  competition  with 
the  world — all  in  tke  name  of  home 
markets  and  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingman. 

But  whether  any  given  industry 
could  or  could  not  exist  here  without 
a  protective  tariff  on  its  products,  the 
protection  granted  is  a  subsidy  paid 
by  the  people  through  higher  prices 
for  goods.  Whoever  helps  to  pay 
tariff  subsidies — and  where  is  the 
person  that  doesn't? — is  handicapped 
in  his  business  to  that  extent.  Every 
tariff  that  is  a  help  to  somebody  is 
an  equal  or  greater  handicap  to  some- 
body else.  This  it  is  that  makes  tariff 
adjustment  so  intricate  and  complex. 

For  instance,  a  representative  from 
the  state  of  Washington  protested 
against  the  Underwood  bill,  while  it 
was  being  considered  in  the  house, 
because  it  places  shingles  upon  the 
free  list,  but  leaves  duties  on  many 
of  the  articles  that  shingle-makers 
must  buy.  This,  said  he,  was  a  gross 
injustice  to  the  shingle  industry. 
Congressmen  speaking  for  other  in- 
dustries have  pointed  out  similar 
injustices— the  supplies  protected  by 
duties,  while  the  products  are  pro- 
tected at  a  lower  rate  or  placed  on 
the  free  list. 

All  this  suggests  the  impossibility 
of  balancing  tariff  favors — and  handi- 
caps— to  be  fair  and  equal.  It  would 
require  infinite  study  of  business  and 
trade  conditions  to  frame  a  tariff 
measure  in  which  the  protection 
granted  to  each  industry  exactly 
equaled  its  handicap  because  of  pro- 
tection granted  to  other  industries. 
The  slightest  change  at  one  point 
would  necessitate  a  change  all  along 
the  line.  And  if  a  fair  and  equal 
measure  of  this  kind  could  be  drawn, 
changing  conditions  weuld  throw  it 
out  of  adjustment  before  it  could  be 
passed  and  put  into  effect. 

Undertaking  to  regulate  trade  and 
industry  by  tariffs  is  a  big  job — too 
big  for  men  to  tackle.  The  intricacies 
of  tariff  adjustment  are  entirely  be- 
wildering. That  is  what  makes  the 
tariff  seem  too  difficult  and  complex 
for  the  average  mind  to  grasp.  But  the 
principles  of  the  tariff  are  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  understand  them. 


COLD    STORAGE  INVESTIGATION 

The  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton has  made  an  investigation  of  the 
cold  storage  of  fresh  beef,  fresh  mut- 
ton and  fresh  pork,  dressed  poultry, 
butter  and  eggs,  the  results  of  which 
have  recently  been  published  in  a. 
bulletin  from  that  bureau.  This  study 
did  not  cover  the  effect  of  cold  storage 
upon  prices,  but  was  confined  wholly 
to  determining  the  quantities  stored, 
the  time  of  heaviest  and  lightest 
shortage  for  each  commodity,  and  the 
length  of  time  the  different  products 
remained  in  storage. 

The  months  of  heaviest  storage  for 
each  of  the  commodities  investigated 
in  the  storage  year  1910-11,  and  the 
per  cent  of  the  year's  storage  of  each 
product  put  in  warehouses  during 
those  months,  was- as  follows:  Fresh 
beef,  September,  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 47  per  cent;  fresh  mutton,  August, 
September  and  October,  59.8  per  cent; 
Iressed  poultry,  November,  December 
and  January,  59.2  per  cent;  butter, 
lune,  July  and  August,  70  per  cent; 
Eggs,  April,  May  and  June,  79.4  per 
:ent. 

Here  are  the  corresponding  figures 
for  the  months  lightest  storage  in  the 
storage  year  1910-11:  Fresh  beef, 
February,  March  and  April,  10.3  per 


cent;  mutton,  March,  April  and  May, 
8.1  per  cent;  dressed  poultry,  May, 
June  and  July,  3.4  per  cent;  butter, 
February,  March  and  April,  2.7  per 
cent;  eggs,  December,  January  and 
February,  1.4  per  cent.  The  receipts 
of  fresh  pork  into  cold  storage  were 
found  to  be  quite  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  year. 

It  was  established  in  this  investiga- 
tion that  71.2  per  cent  of  the  fresh 
beef  received  into  cold  storage  in  the 
cold  storage  year  1909-10  was  taken 
out  within  three  months;  also,  28.8 
per  cent  of  the  fresh  mutton,  95.2  per 
cent  of  the  fresh  pork,  75.7  per  cent 
of  the  dressed  poultry,  40.2  per  cent 
of  the  butter,  and  14.3  per  cent  of 
the  eggs. 

The  proportion  of  the  year's  re- 
ceipts delivered  from  cold  storage 
within  seven  months  was  99  per  cent 
for  fresh  beef,  99.3  per  cent  for  fresh 
mutton,  99.9  per  cent  for  fresh  pork, 
96.1  per  cent  for  dressed  poultry, 
88.4  per  cent  for  butter,  and  75.8  per 
cent  for  eggs. 

The  investigation  showed  that  the 
receipts  of  fresh  beef,  fresh  mutton, 
fresh  pork,  dressed  poultry,  butter, 
and  eggs  at  cold  storage  warehouses 
in  the  storage  year  are  entirely  or 
very  nearly  exhausted  by  deliveries 
within  ten  months. 

Whether  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any 
of  the  commodities  named  above  is 
carried  over  from  one  year  to  the  next 
year  of  production  to  depress  prices 
for  the  new  supply  was  one  of  the 
questions  investigated  by  the  agents 
of  the  bureau.  It  was  found  that  of 
the  fresh  beef  put  into  cold  storage  in 
the  natural  storage  year  for  that 
commodity  ending  in  August,  1910, 
9.6  per  cent  was  carried  over  to  the 
next  natural  storage  year;  of  fresh 
pork  for  the  natural  storage  year  end- 
ing April,  1910,  5.4  per  cent;  of  fresh 
mutton  for  the  natural  storage  year 
ending  July,  1910,  15.1  per  cent;  of 
dressed  poultry  for  the  natural  stor- 
age year  ending  July,  1910,  7.7  per 
cent;  of  butter  for  the  natural  storage 
year  ending  April,  1910,  4.9  per  cent; 
and  of  eggs  for  the  natural  storage 
year  ending  April,  1910,  two-tenths  of 
1  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
figures  that  cold  storage  warehouses 
are  practically  emptied  once  each  year. 

A  study  of  the  length  of  time  com- 
modities are  kept  in  cold  storage 
showed  that  for  the  year  beginning 
May,  1909,  the  average  length  of 
storage  for  fresh  beef  was  2.28 
months,  for  fresh  mutton  4.45  months; 
for  fresh  pork  .88  of  one  month;  and 
for  butter  4.43  months.  The  dressed 
poultry  received  during  the  year  be- 
ginning March,  1909,  was  kept  on  the 
average  2.42  months,  and  the  eggs 
5.91  months. 

For  the  average  length  of  time  in 
storage  as  determined  in  this  inves- 
tigation the  actual  costs  of  storage 
are:  For  fresh  beef  $0.00997  per 
pound;  fresh  mutton,  $0.01564  per 
pound;  fresh  pork,  $0.0035  per  pound; 
dressed  poultry,  $0.01079  per  pound; 
butter,  $0.02532  per  pound;  and  for 
eggs,  $0.03505  per  dozen. 

The  investigators  endeavored  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  per- 
centages of  the  national  production 
of  each  of  these  commodities  that 
goes  into  cold  storage  annually.  The 
results  indicate  that  3.1  per  cent  of 
a  year's  production  of  fresh  beef, 
commercial  slaughter,  goes  into  cold 
storage;  4.1  per  cent  of  the  commer- 
cial slaughter  of  mutton;  and  11.5 
per  cent  of  the  commercial  slaughter 
of  pork.  Of  the  farm  and  factory 
production  of  butter  during  the  year, 
9.6  per  cent  goes  into  cold  storage, 
and  of  the  farm  and  non-farm  pro- 
duction of  eggs,  15  per  cent  of  the 
annual  production  is  stored. 


TUBERCULAR  CATTLE 

I  beg  leave  to  ask  a  few  questions 
regarding  the  law  for  testing  cattle 
for  tuberculosis  in  this  state.  I  have 
in  mind  a  man  that  bought  a  bunch 
of  Holstein  cattle  in  the  state  of  New 
York  and  sold  them  at  Grand  Island 
in  this  state  about  January  24,  1913. 
After  these  cattle  had  been  scattered 
over  the  country  in  other  herds  for 
two  or  three  months,  the  state  sent 
out  a  man  to  test  them  and  a  good 
many  reacted — mine  among  them. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
the  law  is  unjust,  for  I  believe  it 
entirely  just;  but  here  is  the  idea: 
Those  cattle  should  have  been  tested 
before  they  were  allowed  to  go  on 
sale.  Instead,  they  became  scattered 
over  the  country  and  the  loss  was 
made  to  fall  upon  the  purchaser.  We 
supposed  them  to  be  healthy  cattle, 
and  I  also  believed  they  had  to  be 


approved  by  our  state  officers  before 
they  eould  be  sold  in  the  state. 

If  such  inspection  is  not  required, 
that  law  is  one  of.  the  greatest  hum- 
bugs ever  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  Nebraska.  It  allows  unprincipled 
men  to  ship  in  this  infected  stuff  on 
their  simple  statement  that  the  cattle 
have  all  been  tested,  and  sell  them 
to  the  people;  then  the  state  officials 
step  in  and  condemn  them  and  we 
have  to  send  them  to  the  slaughter 
house  and  take  whatever  we  can  get. 
It  looks  like  quite  a  graft  to  me. 

Again,  what  does  the  law  amount 
to  if  we  are  not  required  to  have  the 
other  cows  in  our  herd  tested?  I 
have  ten  cows,  and  the  law  does  not 
require  me  to  have  any  of  them  tested, 
yet  they  may  be  in  just  as  bad  shape 
as  the  one  they  did  test.  I  say  that 
as  it  stands  the  law  is  worthless.  Let 
us  have  a  ruling  that  every  cow  in 
the  state,  if  kept  for  dairy  purposes, 
must  be  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  a 
licensed  veterinarian  before  any  of 
her  product  can  be  sold;  then  put  the 
fee  for  testing  low  enough  so  we  can 
afford  it,  and  we  shall  have  a  law 
that  will  do  some  good. — A.  L.  Hey- 
wood,  Hall  Co. 

With  reference  to  this  particular 
bunch  of  cattle  it  can  be  said  that 
the  state  veterinarian  had  no  knowl- 
edge that  they  had  come  into  the  state 
or  were  offered  for  sale.  His  office 
did  not  receive  notice  of  the  ship- 
ment, nor  did  they  receive  a  copy  of 
the  health  certificate,  as  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  state  require.  If 
a  part  of  this  shipment  had  not  been 
purchased  by  a  Wyoming  citizen  and 
the  matter  of  a  health  certificate  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  that 
state  had  not  arisen,  it  is  probable 
the  authorities  would  not  have  learned 
of  the  shipment. 

As  these  cattle  came  into  the  state 
without  a  proper  health  certificate,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  state  veterinarian 
to  learn  if  they  were  tubercular  and 
to  have  the  reactors  disposed  of  ac- 
cording to  the  law  regulating  inter- 
state shipment  of  diseased  stock. 
Whenever  the  law  is  evaded  some- 
body is  likely  to  suffer,  and,  as  in 
this  case,  it  is  often  the  innocent 
purchaser. 

It  should  be  recognized  by  all  in- 
tending buyers  of  dairy  stock  that 
there  are  several  localities  east  of  us 
where  men  make  a  business  of  pick- 
ing up  cows  and  young  stuff  that  have 
reacted,  furnishing  them  with  a  bogus 
health  certificate,  and  dumping  them 
further  west  where  people  are  not  yet 
familiar  with  the  scheme.  Certain 
sections  of  northern  Illinois  have 
been  working  this  graft  to  such  an 
extent  that  some  of  the  western 
states  refuse  to  recognize  any  health 
certificate  that  does  not  bear  the 
signature  of  an  inspector  belonging 
to  the  United  States  Bureal  of  Animal 
Industry.  Some  people  at  Elgin, 
Illinois,  have  been  known  to  fix  other 
things  than  the  price  of  butter;  and 
health  certificates  made  to  order  can 
be  had  in  New  York  and  other  eastern 
states. 

More  cases  like  the  above  could  be 
cited,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
some  shipments  of  a  similar  character 
have  come  undetected  into  the  state 
and  the  animals  scattered.  With 
these  facts  before  us  it  would  seem 
good  judgment  to  be  somewhat  cau- 
tious about  buying  cattle  of  this  kind 
without  a  careful  investigation.  A 
letter  to  the  state  veterinarian  will 
bring  all  the  information  at  his  com- 
mand with  reference  to  the  reliability 
of  any  health  certificate,  and  may 
avoid  loading  up  with  tubercular 
cattle. 

A  livestock  sanitary  board,  which 
will  have  control  over  contagious 
diseases  of  animals,  has  been  created 
and  will  organize  during  the  coming 
summer;  and  if  the  practice  of  dump- 
ing tubercular  cows  in  the  state  con- 
tinues, some  of  the  guilty  men  will 
probably  get  what  is  coming  to  them. 
But  at  present  it  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility  to  test  all  of  the  cattle 
in  the  state  kept  for  dairy  purposes, 
however  desirable  that  might  be. 

The  matter  of  clean,  healthy  dairy 
products  has  not  had  the  attention  it 
deserves.  People  who  pay  a  good 
price  for  milk  assume  that  the  cows 
furnishing  it  are  healthy  and  that 
reasonable  sanitary  measures  are 
taken  in  its  handling.  They  should 
insist  that  these  things  obtain. 

University  of  Neb.       J.  H.  GAIN. 


A  TWELVE-SIDED  BARN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  a  recent 
issue  a  correspondent  asked  about  a 
round  barn  with  silo  in  the  center. 


As  I  have  one  built  after  that  plan 
perhaps  I  can  give  him  some  informa- 
tion. Mine  is  not  round,  however,  but 
twelve-sided.  The  silo  is  of  the  same 
shape,  and  ten  feet  across.  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  finish  it.  I  made 
one  mistake  in  mine  which  I  would 
not  repeat;  namely,  I  made  two  sides 
larger  than  the  others  in  order  to 
make  room  for  buggies  and  a  creamery. 

My  barn  is  forty  feet  across  from 
the  center  of  a  side  to  the  opposite 
side.  I  think  this  shape  is  more 
economical  to  build,  and  also  easier, 
than  the  round  barn.  I  have  a  win- 
dow of  six  lights,  nine  by  fourteen 
inches,  in  each  section,  making  it  very 
light  and  cheerful.  I  have  been  using 
this  barn  since  last  August,  and, 
although  not  finished,  it  is  very  .con- 
venient. There  are  eight  stanchions 
for  cows,  one  double  stall  and  one 
single  stall,  a  harness  room  and  buggy 
room  containing  one  single  buggy  and 
one  spring  wagon. 

I  have  a  stationary  gas  engine  of 
nine  horsepower  with  line  shaft  over- 
head to  run  a  saw  and  a  fodder-cutter 
in  the  mow.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  four  more  cows  and  a  box  stall 
for  a  sick  cow  or  horse.  I  find  no 
trouble  on  account  of  the  odor  of 
silage.  There  fa  a  well  with  pump 
beside  the  engine,  which  is  very  con- 
venient in  stormy  weather.  A  barn 
of  this  size  makes  the  cattle's  heads 
rather  close,  but  as  I  have  closed 
boxes  for  feed,  and  the  cows  are  de- 
horned, they  cannot  bother  one 
another. 

The  silo  is  seven  feet  in  the  ground 
and  bricked  up.  As  we  are  on  the 
Platte  bottom  I  dug  rather  deep  and 
the  bottom  of  my  silo  is  too  wet.  I 
shall  cement  it  during  the  summer. 
The  wooden  part  is  built  of  two-inch 
shiplap  nailed  one  on  top  of  another. 
I  use  no  hoops.  It  is  now  only  ten 
feet  above  ground.  I  intend  to  build 
fourteen  feet  more,  making  thirty-one 
feet  in  all.  It  will  hold  about  forty- 
five  tons  of  silage.  Last  summer  I 
put  my  cowpeas  into  the  silo. 

JAMES  T.  BONNER. 

Polk  Co. 


ALFALFA  INOCULATION 

"Alfalfa  Inoculation  Tests"  is  the 
title  of  Bulletin  No.  136  just  issued  by 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 
The  bulletin,  written  by  C.  W.  Pugs- 
ley,  gives  the  results  of  two  years' 
experiments,  in  co-operation  with 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  Nebraska, 
in  the  inoculation  of  alfalfa  with 
nodule-forming  bacteria. 

Three  methods  of  inoculation  were 
tried:  First,  liquid  cultures  of  bac- 
teria sent  out  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  second, 
soil  from  well  established  alfalfa 
fields;  and  third,  barnyard  manure. 
The  years  in  which  the  trials  were 
made,  1910  and  1911,  were  dry  and 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa, 
and  grasshoppers  were  very  trouble- 
some in  some  localities,  so  that  not 
all  of  the  co-operating  farmers  se- 
cured a  stand  of  alfalfa  upon  the  trial 
plats.  The  results  obtained,  however, 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

The  use  of  barnyard  manure  in 
proper  amounts,  well  distributed,  is 
a  good  practice  preceding  the  sowing 
of  alfalfa  on  the  land. 

Where  any  difficulty  is  encountered 
in  securing  a  good  stand  or  vigorous 
growth  of  alfalfa,  inoculation  is 
recommended. 

Inoculation  with  soil  from  a  well 
established  field  uniformly  gave  better 
results  than  were  secured  by  the 
use  of  liquid  cultures. 

Any  resident  of  Nebraska  may  get 
a  copy  of  this  bulletin  free  of  charge 
by  writing  to  E.  A.  Burnett,  director, 
Experiment  Station,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


THROWING  AN  ANIMAL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  a  recent 
issue  one  reader  tells  how  to  cast  a 
cow  or  steer,  and  this  leads  me  to 
describe  a  method  whereby  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  throw  or  cast  a  ton 
animal  very  easily.  A  half-inch  rope 
is  needed,  about  thirty  feet  long. 
Make  a  loop  large  enough  to  fit  over 
the  animal's  neck  back  at  the  shoul- 
ders, then  stretch  the  rope  straight 
over  the  back  to  a  point  just  behind 
the  front  legs,  carry  it  around  the 
body  of  the  animal,  and  take  a  half- 
hitch  on  top  of  his  back.  Next  run 
the  rope  back  to  the  wethers,  bring 
it  around  in  front  of  his  hind  legs, 
and  take  another  half-hitch  on  top  of 
his  back.  Then  pull  on  the  rope  and 
see  the  animal  lie  down.  But  he 
should  first  be  tied  to  a  stout  post  or 
stake.  J.  .  W.  EDWARDS. 

Dawson  Co. 
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Arsite  Sticks  to  the  Leaves  Jm 

F.vpn  Thrniirrri  Hoavv  Raine  >  r" 


£  Even  Through  Heavy  Rains  yj 


Arsite 


Other  advantages  of  Arsite  are  ease  in 
using,  economy  and  wonderful  effective- 
ness. Just  add  Arsite  to  Bordeaux — or 
water  with  freshly  slaked  lime  —  and  then 
spray.  Arsite  remains  long  in  suspension — 
will  not  clog  the  pump. 


Insist  On  The 
Paris  Green  You're 
Sure  of — 

You're  sure  that  Ansbacher's 
Pure  Paris  Green  will  kill  the  bugs 
— you  know  it  won't  harm  the  plants. 
So— take  no  chances.  Ask  for— insist  on— 

ANSBACHER'S 
Pure  Paris  Green 


"Standard  for  over  half  a  century" 

Some  good  dealers  in  your  locality 
sell  and  recommend  the  genuine 
Ansbacher's.  Talk  with  them  before 
you  buy. 

"QUICK  DEATH"  is  the  name  of 
our  interesting-new  book.  It  is  yours  for 
the  asking.   Ask  now. 

A.  B.  ANSBACHER  &  CO. 

2629  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Arsite  can  not  harm  any  foliage,  for  it 
does  not  contain  free  white  arsenic. 

If  you  do  not  use  Bordeaux  you  should 
use  Herrmann's  Calite  instead  of  Arsite. 
Just  mix  Calite  with  water  and  it's  ready 
for  use.    Just  as  effective  as  Arsite. 

Arsite  is  sold  in 
35c  half-pint  cans 
and  in  65c  pints; 
Calite  in  30c  pints 
and  50c  quarts. 
We  can  supply 
you  if  your  deal 
ers  can  not. 

Write  for  Full 
Information 

and  learn  just  how 
valuable  to  you 
these  wonderful 
new  insecticides 
can  be. 
The  Herrmann  Laboratories 
For  Insecticide  and  Fungicide* 
MORRIS  HERRMANN  ff  CO. 
'ifth  Avenue  Building,  NewYork 
Sole  manufacturers  of  //err. 
matut' s  Hi-  Grade  Pure 
Paris  Green. 


SFFIl  fiflliy  G<>Ider.    Row,    Reid's  Yellow 

•UV  VUIM  Dent,  Nebraska  White  Prize 
and  Silver  Mine.     Gathered  early  and  dried 
on  racks  in  our  furnace-heated  seed  house. 
Write    for    27th    annual    price  list. 
I.EE  SMITH  &  SONS  DESOTO,  NEB. 


Canada  Lands 


We  are  offering  thousands  of 
acres  of  wild  and  improved  farm 
lands  in  the  Oxbow-Alameda  dis- 
trict, Southeastern  Saskatche- 
wan. If  you  want  a  choice  farm 
at  right  prices  and  terms,  write 
us  for  particulars. 

Excursions  to  our  lands  leave 
St.  Paul  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  every  month.  Come 
direct  to  us  and  save  commis- 
sion. Excellent  opportunities  to 
secure  A  No.  1  farms  where 
crops  never  fail.    Don't  delay. 

Stewart  Land  Company 

.'!(»•"»  Jackson  St.,   St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed — Large  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
and  circular  how  to  grow  it  sent  free  on  re- 
quest.     Edw.  E.  Barton,  Box  32,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


The  WIXCEL  AUTOMATIC  HAYI.OADER  has  been  on  the  market  five  years — 
Hundreds  of  this  improved  implement  are  in  use  in  hay  growing  territory 
of  the  U.  S. — However,  it  may  do  new  to  you — Address  the  WIXCEL  MFC  CO., 
Dept.  H,  MARCUS,  IOWA,  for   their  special   introductory  proposition. 
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LUMBER  and  MILL- WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  is 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES— »YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mail  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  1001  no.  19th  st.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 


•  16  Court  Strsat 


BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


C0  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Horticulture  at  the  Fair 

Bids  will  be  let  soon  for  the  new 
agricultural  and  horticultural  building 
on  the  state  fair  grounds.  The  legis- 
lature appropriated  $100,000  for  this 
building,  which  will  be  constructed  of 
concrete  and  steel.  The  horticultural 
exhibits  will  occupy  the  center  of  the 
building,  while  the  agricultural  ex- 
hibits will  be  arranged  at  the  sides 
under  the  balcony.  The  building  will 
be  300  by  360  feet  and  the  floor  space 
devoted  to  fruits  and  flowers  will 
amount  to  about  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  old  horticultural  hall.  A  fountain 
will  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
floor  space  around  which  the  green- 
house plants  will  be  arranged;  the 
fruits  will  be  outside  of  these.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  use  strong  electric 
lights  and  work  both  day  and  night 
shifts,  so  the  building  may  be  com- 
pleted for  use  at  the  coming  state  fair. 


Orchard  Cultivation 

The  most  up-to-date  method  of 
orchard  culture  is  clean,  shallow 
cultivation.  Many  orchards  were 
disked  and  crossed  late  in  March 
or  early  in  April  and  are  being  gone 
over  again  between  the  first  and 
second  sprayings.  The  soil  in  the 
orchard  can  be  kept  in  splendid  con- 
dition to  catch  and  hold  moisture  and 
perfectly  level  with  the  reversible 
extension  disk  which  is  drawn  by  two 
good  horses.  It  is  usually  advisable 
to  work  the  orchard  from  seven  to 
ten  times  during  the  season. 

Young  orchards,  of  course,  may  be 
cropped  between  the  rows,  in  which 
case  the  orchard  disk  could  not  be 
used,  but  the  cultivator  should  be 
used  often.  If  the  old  orchard  is  on 
the  hillside  and  washes  badly  it 
might  not  be  advisable  to  practice 
clean  cultivation.  Good  results  are 
obtained  in  such  cases  by  giving  clean 
cultivation  until  about  July  15  when 
a  cover  crop  of  oats  or  millet  is 
sown.  This  checks  the  soil  erosion 
during  late  summer  and  fall,  and  the 
cover  crop  may  be  worked  into  the 
soil  the  following  spring  to  aid  in 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  organic 
matter. 


Importance  of  Care 

The  benefits  of  spraying  and  good 
culture  are  so  many  and  the  results 
so  satisfactory  as  compared  with 
neglect  that  it  seems  that  no  home- 
orchard  owner  who  knows  of  these 
results  should  neglect  his  orchard. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  prun- 
ing, spraying  and  cultivation  means 
annual  crops  of  fruit  instead  of 
biennial  crops  as  was  generally  ex- 
pected under  the  neglect  system  of 
orchard  management.  Trees  handled 
under  up-to-date  methods  of  orchard 
management  come  into  bearing 
earlier  and  resist  more  freezing  and 
unfavorable  weather  at  blossoming 
time,  often  setting  a  full  crop  of  fruit 
while  the  blossoms  of  the  neglected 
orchar.d  are  nipped  by  frosts. 

Almost  every  year  the  foliage  of 
neglected  orchards,  begin  to  have  a 
rusty  appearance  late  in  summer 
while  the  foliage  of  the  sprayed  and 
cultivated  orchard  is  as  green  as  in 
June.  This  rusty  foliage  usually 
drops  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
before  the  healthy  foliage  and  the 
trees  go  into  winter  in  a  weaker  con- 
dition. This  weakness  is  often 
apparent  the  following  spring,  if 
weather  conditions  are  unfavorable. 


Tent  Caterpillars  on  Trees 

I  am  enclosing  a  twig  from  one  of 
my  plum  trees,  and  wish  you  would 
advise  me  what  causes  the  formation 
attached  to  the  twig,  and  what  is  the 
proper  treatment  to  correct  it— J.  H. 
C,   Valley  Co. 

The  formation  on  the  twig  is  un- 
doubtedly what  is  left  of  a  last  year's 
colony  of  tent  caterpillar.  The  gen- 
eral habits  of  this  insect  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  smaller 
twigs  of  fruit  trees  early  in  July. 
These  hatch  out  early  in  the  spring 
just  as  the  leaves  open.  The  young 
caterpillars  soon  commence  to  make 
a  tent  by  extending  sheets  of  silk 
across  the  nearest  forks  and  enlarge 
the  tent  as  more  room  is  needed. 
They  feed  on  the  leaves  and  new 
twig  growth  and  in  a  short  time 
strip  the  infested  tree  of  its  foliage. 


They  change  to  moths  in  June  and 
soon  commence  laying  eggs. 

The  tents  are  easily  seen  and 
should  be  gathered  and  burned  early 
in  the  season  when  the.  worms  are 
within  them.  They  are  usually  inside 
early  in  the  morning,  late  in  the 
evening,  and  at  stormy  times.  If  the 
foliage  is  kept  covered  with  lead 
arsenate  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  the 
young  caterpillars  will  be  killed  when 
they  begin  feeding. 


Pollination  of  Fruit 

The  fact  that  a  fruit  tree  standing 
by  itself  is  less  productive  than  when 
others  of  the  same  kind  are  near  it 
is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be. 
Not  only  is  it  less  productive  when 
by  itself,  but  often  it  will  not  set  fruit 
at  all.  There  is  something  in  nature 
demanding  that  a  flower  should  be 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  from  the 
flower  of  some  other  tree  rather  than 
from  its  own;  and  this  is  recognized 
among  flowering  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  as  well  as  with  fruit  trees. 
But  it  is  with  fruit  trees  that  we  have 
the  most  concern,  excepting  it  may 
be  where  seeds  are  desired.  In  the 
latter  case  seedsmen  are  as  much 
interested  as  the  fruit  grower. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  in 
the  case  of  some  fruits,  apples  for 
instance,  there  are  certain  varieties 
that  will  not  set  fruit  at  all  when  a 
tree  stands  entirely  alone;  and  in 
every  case  of  this  kind  there  is  more 
or  less  loss  of  crop  when  its  own 
pollen  must  be  used  for  its  fertilization. 

The  remedy  lies  in  planting  other 
trees  close  enough  to  it  so  that  the 
pollen  of  one  tree  can  be  carried  by 
wind  and  insects  to  the  flowers  of  the 
olher.  It  has  been  found,  too,  that 
when  trees  are  of  different  kinds  it 
is  an  additional  advantage.  If  the 
tree  first  planted  be  a  Baldwin  apple, 
let  the  other  tree  or  trees  be  of 
different  variety. 

Orchardists  are  fairly  conversant 
with  the  necessity  of  the  interspersing 
of  varieties  in  their  plantations.  The 
orchard  may  be  of  but  one  or  two 
sorts  in  bulk,  but  there  will  be,  or 
should  be,  a  row  of  some  distinct  sort 
set  between  the  other  trees. 


Fruit  Prospects 

Prospects  for  a  crop  of  almost  all 
kinds  of  fruit  in  Nebraska  are  ex1 
cellent  at  this  time  (May  20).  While 
weather  conditions  were  not  what 
could  be  called  excellent  at  blossom- 
ing time,  there  is  a  heavy  set  of  most 
varieties  cf  apples  and  small  fruits. 
Winesap  is  the  only  variety  of  apples 
that  did  Dot  set  well,  although  in 
some  orchards  there  will  be  a  good 
crop  of  this  variety.  While  there  have 
been  no  killing  frosts  since  the  buds 
swelled  appreciably,  considerable 
cloudy  and  rainy  weather  prevailed 
while  apples  were  in  bloom.  It  was 
feared  that  this  weather  might  pre- 
vent fertilization  of  the  blossoms,  but 
only  in  a  few  did  the  weather  cause 
a  light  set. 

All  early  apples,  as  well  as  Jona- 
than and  Grimes'  Golden,  have  set  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Ben  Davis 
are  excellent  except  where  Illinois 
canker  has  weakened  the  trees.  Most 
of  the  other  winter  varieties  promise 
a  heavy  crop.  Other  tree  fruits,  ex- 
cept plums,  are  well  loaded.  Plums 
bore  a  very  heavy  crop  last  year,  and 
while  many  trees  blossomed  full  this 
year  the  blossoms  appeared  somewhat 
weak,  and  with  somewhat  unfavorable 
weather  at  blooming  time  a  light  set 
has  resulted.  Taking  all  section  of 
the  state,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
present  indications  point  to  a  crop 
fully  as  heavy  as  last  season. 

Reports  received  indicate  that  the 
country  in  general,  however,  will 
produce  less  fruit  than  in  1912.  Many 
sections  report  light  bloom,  and 
severe  f:osts  have  occurred  in  some 
of  the  principal  fruit  producing  sec- 
tions. On  the  night  of  May  10  and  H 
severe  frosts  visited  southern  Mich- 
igan, northern  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
Ohio,  western  New  York  and  the 
Atlantic  states  down  to  Virginia- 
Damaging  frosts  have  occurred  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  inter- 
mountain  states,  while  some  frost 
injury  has  occurred  in  the  northwest. 


It  is  a  saddening  sight  to  see  a  crop 
blow  out.  Farmers  on  sandy  soil 
have  a  problem  to  keep  this  from 
happening  occasionally. 


What  a  difference  it  makes  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil  in  a  cornfield 
when  the  ground  is  disked  before  it 
is  plowed  or  listed! 


Wednesday,  May  28,  1913. 
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By  si  Jayhawker 

The  past  week  has  been  very  favor- 
ible  to  getting  a  stand  of  corn,  and 
ive  cannot  remember  af  ever  having 
seen  corn  come  np  so  evenly  and 
ivell  as  it  has  this  spring.  We  have 
lot  yet  seen  a  poor  stand  or  heard 
complaint  of  one.  Today,  May  17, 
iractically  all  the-  corn  in  this  section 
)f  the  state  is  up.  In  no  field  that 
ive  have  seen  is  the  stand  less  than 
t  should  be,  but  in  many  there  is  by 
ar  too  much  should  the  summer 
n-ove  only  ordinarily  dry.  When  you 
;et  a  stalk  of  corn  every  ten  to  four- 
een  inches  in  the  drill  row  you  are 
;etting  it  far  too  thick,  for  Coffey 
:ounty  at  least.  Wheat  looks  well  all 
)\er  the  state,  so  reports  say,  but 
here  are  many  complaints  of  chinch 
tugs;  they  are  plentiful  in  this 
:otinty,  but  with  the  recent  abundant 
ains  they  are  not  likely  to  do  much 
larm  to  the  wheat.  However,  I 
ihould  not  want  to  have  a  field  of 
:orn  alongside  wheat  when  the  bugs 
icgin  to  leave  for  greener  pastures, 
rhe  stock  market  is  better  this  week 
nd  buyers  are  offering  $7.90  for  hogs 
or  shipment  on  Monday. 

A  good  many  thousand  bushels  of 
vheat  has  been  sold  in  this  county 
his  week  at  the  prevailing  price  of 

0  cents.  This  wheat  had  been  held 
iy  the  larger  wheat  growers  for  a 
tigher  price,  but  with  the  present 
mtlook  for  the  new  crop  they  thought 
t  best  to  sell,  as  there  is  a  chance 
or  a  lower  instead  of  a  higher  price. 
Phis  probably  closes  out  all  the  old 
cheat  for  sale  in  this  county,  and  all 
tf  this  came  from  the  river  bottom. 
3orn  brings  at  the  elevator,  for  ship- 
nent  to  Texas,  57  cents  per  bushel, 
vhich  is  practically  the  Kansas  City 
irice.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
lirect  line  to  Texas,  and  since  the 
nterstate  commerce  commission  ad- 
usted  the  rates,  we  can  ship  on  an 
iquality  with  Kansas  City.  Formerly 
ve  had  to  pay  the  local  ra'e  to 
Cansas  City  plus  the  rate  to  Texas, 
tut  after  a  long  tight  it  was  concluded 
here  was  no  justice  in  making  us 
>ay  the  local  rate  to  Kansas  City, 
specially  since  the  grain  never  went 
here  and  we  were  closer  to  Texas 
myway.  Railroad  tariffs  are  full  of 
ust  such  injustices,  and  they  will 
lot  be  made  right  until  the  .  whole 
tusiness  is  put  on  a  distance  tariff, 
is  it  should  be. 

What  a  system  of  extortion  has 
•een  built  up  in  our  courts  by  the 
awyers  and  for  the  lawyers.  The 
:ourts  will  allow  fees  to  lawyers  for 
services  that  are  one  hundred  times 
>ut  of  proportion  to  the  work  done. 
7or  instance,  an  estate  was  settled 
lere  some  time  ago  in  which,  after 
he  debts  were  paid,  there  was  but  a 
'ery  small  amount  left  to  eack  heir, 
or  there  was  a  number  of  them, 
rhere  were  two  factions  among  the 
leirs  and  the  court  appointed  a 
awyer  to  look  after  each  side;  it 
ook  about  half  an  hour  to  settle  the 
business  and  for  this  the  court 
illowed  each  lawyer  $50,  which  Avas 
nore  than  any  heir  received,  and  thp 
lawyers  got  their  money  first,  too 
Phis  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
plain  robbery,  accomplished  under  the 
Forms  of  law.  In  another  case  a  one- 
liorse  politician  who  had  never  had 
3n  income  of  $500  per  year  in  his 
life  got.  by  political  pull,  a  fat  job 
as  receiver  and  the  court  .  allowed 
him  $10,000  per  year  for  what  he  did. 
A  court  clerk  could  have  done  the 
same,  and  done  it  better,  in  two 
weeks  out  of  the  year  and  at  a  cost 
of  rot  to  exceed  $75.  It  is  such 
work  as  this  that  is  bringing  our 
"ourts  into  bad  repute. 

The  bulk  of  the  kafir  corn  was 
planted  here  during  the  past  week, 
although  there  will  be  some  planted 
't  intervals  by  belated  farmers  until 
he  first  of  June.  Could  I  pick  the 
I'-ime  of  all  the  season  for  this  work 

1  should  take  May  15  for  the  latitude 
j'f  Coffey  county.     It  was  formerly 

hought  that  ground  should  be  plowed 
or  this  crop,  but  during  the  dry 
prings  we  have  had  in  recent  years 
isted  kafir  has  proved  fully  as  good, 
;f  not  better.  We  planted  our  kafir 
his  week,  getting  it  in  on  May  14 
lnd  15,  the  nearest  to  our  ideal  time 
'f  planting  that  we  have  been  able  to 
't  for  a  number  of  years.  Later 


planting  will  perhaps  bring  a  better 
quality  of  fodder;  however,  we  do  not 
raise  the  crop  for  the  fodder,  but 
the  grain.  We  planted  at  the  rate 
of  one  bushel  to  twelve  acres  on  fresh 
listed  ground,  which  is  of  a  sandy 
nature,  and  which  drains  perfectly. 
We  ran  the  lister  shallow  and  the 
subsoiler  deep  enough  to  make  a  good 
seedbed.  The  soil  was  moist  and  so 
we  planted  the  seed  only  about  one 
ond  one-half  inches  deep.  This  field 
should  raise  fine  kafir  this  yearr  for 
it  was  planted  at  the  right  time  and 
in  ground  that  was'  in  almost  ideal 
condition. 


BLOWING  SOILS 

.Nothing  will  ruin  sandy  land  more 
"nick'y  or  more  effectively  than 
blowing.  Every  resident  of  the  sandy 
section  of  Nebraska  can  point  to 
fields  rnmaged  by  the  wind  beyond 
hope  of  immediate  restoration.  Farmers 
working  on  sandy  land  must  plan  all 
their  operations  with  the  thought  in 
mind  of  heading  off  the  work  of  the 
wind.  Plowing  is  out  of  the  question 
except  in  the  summer.  Fields  sown 
to  spring  grain  must  be  left  as  rough 
as  practicable,  with  the  trash  and 
'itter  on  top  of  the  ground.  Winter 
wheat  and  rye  must  be  sown  early 
enough  in  the  fall  to  make  sufficient 
growth  to  hold  the  soil  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  Listing  is 
the  only  approved  method  of  planting 
corn  except  on  sod  land.  The  land 
must  not  be  left  bare  over  winter, 
as  when  the  cornstalks  are  cut  for 
fodder  or  silage  without  scattering 
straw  or  manure,  or  sowing  some- 
thing in  the  stubble,  to  hold  the  soil. 

Windbreaks  are  of  great  value  in 
preventing  wind  damage,  and  deserve 
more  consideration  than  they  receive. 
Thev  have  an  effect  both  to  the  wind- 
ward and  the  leeward.  To  the  lee- 
ward trees  protect  to  a  distance  more 
than  ten  times  the  height  of  the 
trees.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that 
trees  do  more  barm  than  good  because 
they  shade  cops  and  sap  the  soil. 
They  do  red"ce  the  yield  of  crops 
near  them,  and  sometimes  for  several 
rods  on  each  r.'de;  but  careful  obser- 
vations made  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
by  agents  of  the  forest  service  show 
that  trees  do  much  more  good  than 
harm.  The  increase  in  the  yie'd  of 
corn,  for  instance,  due  to  the  shelter- 
ing effect  of  windbreaks  was  equal 
to  the  amount  of  corn  that  would 
grow  on  a  strip  from  two  to  three 
timer,  as  wide  as  that  occupied, 
shaded  and  sarped  by  the  trees. 

The  forest  service  experts  calculate 
from  these  figures  that  a  western, 
farmer  would  be  ahead  if  about  thirty' 
acres  out  of  a  160-acre  farm  was 
cccupied  by  shelter  belts  of  trees; 
that  is,  the  increased  yields  of  c  obs 
on  the  remaining  acres  would  be 
enough  to  more  than  offset  the  loss 
of  land  occupied,  shaded  and  sapped 
by  the  trees.  In  addition  the  growth 
of  the  timber  would  make  a  good 
return  in  itself.  The  forest  service 
did  not  make  this  study  to  determine 
the  effect  of  trees  in  preventing  blow- 
ing, but  incidentally  it  shows  the 
extent  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
trees  and  that  the  good  done  more 
than  offsets  the  loss  of  crops  near 
the  trees. 

Every  farmer  familiar  with  sandy 
-oils  knows;  that  newly-broken  prar  i3 
^ces  not  blow.  It  stays  put  until 
the  grass  roots  are  pretty  well  de- 
cayed. Then  watch  out!  The  roots 
of  grass  or  alfalfa  will  hold  the  soil. 
Very  sandy  lard  that  supports  a  good 
-tand  of  alfplfa  mav  be  plowed  and 
harrowed  with  safety.  Po  getting 
ssndy  land  to  grass  or  alfalfa  every 
few  years  is  one  way  to  bold  it. 

Although  mainly  a  rroblem  of  sandy 
land,  yet  blowing  of  the  soil  concerns 
other  Nebraska  farmers  than  those 
of  the  sand  hills  and  the  border 
region ;  for  loess  sometimes  moves 
with  the  wind,  and  at  a  rather  rapid 
rate.  The  whole  question  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  consideration  It 
receives  would  indicate. 


Some  fellow  with  a  long  pencil  has 
calculated  that  the  7,000,000  pounds 
of  twine  required  to  bind  the  Nebraska 
grain  crop  last  year  would  make  a 
five-strand  hand  around  the  earth 
at  the  equator  with  enough  left  over 
to  tie  a  secure  knot. 


A  modern  story  of  tares  sown 
among  the  wheat  comes  from  Fre- 
mont where  a  citizen  found  that  some- 
body had  sown  turnip  seed  in  his 
flower  bed.  Whether  in  this  case  it 
was  an  enemy  or  only  a  joker  has 
not  been  determined. 
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The  Fisk  Rubber  Company  Devotes 
Its  Energy  and  Resources  to  the 
Sole  Production  of  Tire  Service 

The  building  of  a  pneumatic  tire  is  not  difficult. 
The  building  of  Tire  Service  is  where  so  many- 
makers  have  met  their  Waterloo. 

For  fifteen  years  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company  nas 
devoted  its  entire  energy  and  resources  solely  to 
the  production  of  Tire  Service.  It  has  had  no 
side  lines  to  divert  effort  and  attention,  but 
from  morning  till  night  the  problem  has  been 
"How  Can  Fisk  Tires  Be  Made  the  Tires  of 
Greatest  Service?  " 

These  years  of  concentrated  effort  have  been 
crowned  by  SUCCESS.  Heavy  Car  Type  Fisk 
Tires  are  today  The  Tires  of  Greatest  Service. 
Working  24  hours  a  day  for  two  years,  increasing 
the  output  as  fast  as  new  buildings  and  machinery 
would  permit,  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
its  products.  One  hundred  percent  more  Fisk 
Tires  were  built  and  sold  last  year  than  the  year 
before,  80%  of  which  went  directly  to  consumers 
replacing  original  equipment. 

There  can  be  but  one  answer:  Owners  have 
bought  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK  TIRES 
because  time  has  proven  them  to  be  The  Tires 
of  Greatest  Service.  The  public  has  been  the 
judge  and  Fisk  has  been  given  the  verdict.  That 
is  why  we  say  to  those  using  another  make  of 
tire  "Ask  Fisk  Users  Before  You  Buy  Again." 

Write  Dept.  43  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 
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FISK  PNEUMATIC  TIRES  ARE  GUARANTEED  WHEN  FILLED  WITH  AIR  AT  THE  RECOMMENDED  PRESSURE  AND  ATTACHED 
TO  A  RIM  BEARING  EITHER  ONE  OR  BOTH  OF  THE  ACCOMPANYING  INSPECTION  STAMPS  WHEN  FILLED  WITH  ANY 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AIR  OR  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  OTHER  RIMS  THAN  THOSE  SPECIFIED.  OUR  GUARANTEE  IS  WITHDRAWN 
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NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

Money  spent  for  clover  seed  during 
the  past  few  years  might  just  about 
as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the 
mud;  in  fact,  the  risk  has  been  so 
great  that  most  farmers  have  cur- 
tailed their  acreage  of  clover  or  cut 
it  out  altogether.  The  fellow  who 
stuck  to  it,  however,  may  well  feel 
encouraged  over  the  prospects,  at 
least,  for  the  season  thus  far  could 
not  have  been  better  for  all  kinds 
of  grass  seed. 

The  corn  planting  fever  has  reached 
the  acute  stage  here.  Most  farmers 
are  ready  to  get  into  the  field  just  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  but 
heavy  rains  off  and  on,  with  light 
showers  almost  every  day  and  cold 
weather  continually,  have  tended  to 
curb  th<;  activity  of  the  "corn  planting 
fever  germ."  A  warm  day  or  two, 
however  and  the  little  microbe  will 
doubtless  be  as  virulent  as  ever. 

The  Dutchman  says,  "A  leetle  is 
goot,  but  too  much  is  plenty."  That 
we  have  now  had  plenty  of  rain — to 
meet  present  requirements  at  least — 
Is  certain,  for  even  the  railroad  crop 
reporters  are  willing  to  concede  it. 
We  often  hear  them  tell  about  the 
million-dollar  rains,  but  it  has  never 
been  quite  clear  to  me  whether  the 
Inference  related  to  the  increased 
value  of  the  farmers'  crops  or  to  the 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  soil  fer- 
tility that  finds  its  way  to  the  creeks 
and  rivers  with  each  heavy  rain.  If 
I  had  my  choice,  I  would  pick  a  com- 
paratively dry  year  in  preference  to 
a  wet  year  every  time. 

All  the  ground  that  was  plowed 
before  'he  heavy  rains  of  last  Monday 
and  Tuesday  will  have  to  be  disked 
in  order  to  get  it  in  shape  for  the 
planter.  A  hard  crust  has  formed, 
even  on  freshly  plowed  ground,  that 
is  absolutely  impervious  to  common 
harrow  teeth.  Fields  that  were  well 
prepared  and  in  ideal  condition  for 
the  planter  are  as  hard,  almost,  as 
the  road,  and  it  will  probably  take 
several  diEkings  to  get  them  in  shape 
again,  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting 
to  be  compelled  to  do  all  this  extra 
labor,  especially  when  we  are  already 
so  badly  in  arrears  with  our  work. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  is  a  blessing 
in  disguise. 

When  I  bump  against  the  real 
thing,  as  every  man  who  farms  does, 
I  cannot  but  think  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  write  a  long  article  telling 
the  other  fellow  how  to  do  it.  For 
then  there  are  no  obstacles  to  over- 
come; that  everything  is  ideal  is 
taken  for  granted.  I  cannot  but  think 
of  the  many  articles  written  by 
"writers"  (not  farmers)  telling  us 
just  how  things  should  be  done,  and 
as  a  rulo  the  more  glibly  they  write 
the  less  they  know  about  what  they 
are  writing.  Many  of  those,  no  doubt, 
have  been  successful  in  other  lines 
of  business  and  became  enamored 
with  their  own  superior  knowledge 
and  ability.  Of  course  then  they  be- 
come enthusiastic  to  exhibit  some  of 
this  superior  knowledge,  and  naturally 
they  turn  to  the  farmer  (because 
"everybody  does  it")  and  give  him 
advice,  forgetting  all  too  often  that 
farming  is  not  a  graft. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  practice, 
when  possible,  to  disk  before  plowing 
and  to  harrow  as  the  ground  was 
plowed.  Often  I  disked  after  plant- 
ing and  re-harrowed.  Almost  every 
year  a  heavy,  beating  rain  pounded 
the  ground  so  hard  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  re-disk  before  planting.  At 
last  I  became  discouraged  in  my 
efforts  to  prepare  an  ideal  seedbed; 
and  one  year,  being  a  little  behind 
with  my  work,  I  thought  I  would  try 
a  new  plan.  I  plowed  all  my  ground, 
expecting  to  harrow  it  a  couple  of 
times  before  planting  and  thus  cut  out 
considerable  work.  Of  course  I  fig- 
ured that  we  would  have  plenty  of 
rain  as  usual  to  help  subdue  the 
lumps,  but  this  was  one  time  that 
figures  lied.  It  did  not  rain  after  my 
ground  was  plowed  until  long  after 
corn  planting  time,  and  any  farmer 
can  imagine  what  sort  of  a  predica- 
ment I  was  in.  There  was  no  way  to 
break  np  those  lumps.  It  was  just 
like  a  field  of  brick-bats,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  I  got  any  corn  at  all. 

This  little  experience  taught  me  a 
lesson,  f;o  now   I  have  resumed  the 


practice  of  harrowing  right  after  the 
plow.  Jt  is  impossible  to  make  it 
rain  when  you  want  it  to,  but  when 
the  ground  becomes  packed  it  can  be 
disked  and  put  in  shape  for  the 
planter.  And  even  though  it  might 
have  to  he  disked  several  times,  it 
beats  planting  in  a  field  of  lumps.  I 
doubt  whether  it  pays  to  disk  after 
plowing.  Our  soil  is  a  heavy  clay 
and  packs  easily.  If  it  is  disked  be- 
fore plowing  and  harrowed  several 
times  before  and  after  planting,  the 
seedbed  will  be  firm  enough.  I  don't 
like  a  seedbed  so  fine  that  a  rain  will 
run  it  together  and  make  it  so  hard 
that  the  young  corn  cannot  come 
through. 


BLACKLEG  VACCINES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  see  by  the 
issue  of  April  30  that  Mr.  A.  F.  Akers 
gives  the  editor  as  well  as  myself  a 
bit  of  advertising  on  account  of  the 
so-called  "little  poke"  at  his  article 
in  the  issue  of  March  5.  He  states 
that  after  he  vaccinated  his  heifers 
he  sustained  no  further  loss.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  had  no  further  loss  in 
his  herd  without  that  vaccination.  He 
will  doubt  this,  of  course,  but  I  have 
known  of  many  cases  where  a  man 
had  lost  a  good  many  head  from  the 
stalk  poisoning  and  the  deaths 
stopped  just  as  abruptly  as  they  had 
started.  And  they  had  never  been 
vaccinated  with  hellebore,  either. 

I  have  also  seen  as  high  as  ten  and 
twenty  head  die  with  the  blackleg  in 
less  than  forty-eight  hours;  at  least, 
the  veterinarians  called  it  blackleg. 
But  I  suppose  it  was  really  Mr.  Akers' 
stalk  disease,  although  this  took  place 
the  third  week  in  May  and  the  cattle 
had  been  on  grass  for  very  nearly 
three  weeks,  and  on  dry  feed  ever 
since  the  first  of  February. 

Mr.  Akers  asks  if  we  have  made  a 
discovery  of  a  vaccine  for  stalk  dis- 
ease, or  if  his  conclusions  are  correct 
that  the  so-called  stalk  disease  is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  blackleg. 
He  also  states  that  if  our  "wise  (?)" 
editor  cannot  answer,  "perhaps  our 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Hurlbert,  can." 
Now  in  a  very  frank  and  friendly  way 
I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Akers  that 
instead  of  asking  for  our  "wisdom" 
he  simply  drop  a  postal  to  Dr. 
Bostrom,  the  state  veterinarian,  and 
get  a  little  information  on  the  subject 
from  a  man  that  surely  ought  to  know. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  read  that  the 
blacklegoids  were  ineffective  in  his 
case,  but  the  chances  are  nine  to  one 
that  he  used  them  for  a  stalk-poison- 
ing vaccine  and  thus  did  an  injustice 
both  to  himself  and  the  vaccine  with- 
out learning  the  difference.  I  am  glad 
to  learn  also  that  hellebore  has  never 
failed  him.  I  wonder  if  he  has  ever 
used  a  ring  of  copper  wire  in  the 
brisket  for  a  vaccine?  That  is  an  old 
"remedy"  which  many  a  brother 
farmer  like  Mr.  Akers  will  swear 
has  never  failed. 

Now  I  don't  say  that  hellebore  will 
not  act  as  a  vaccine,  but  I  do  think 
that  if  such  were  the  case  our  best 
veterinarians  would  recommend  its 
use.  Mr.  Akers  says  the  reason  they 
don't  is  because  they  want  to  do  all 
such  work  themselves  and  charge  a 
good  big  price  for  it.  That  sounds 
to  me  like  "a  little  poke"  at  our 
"horse  dealers."  I  heartily  believe 
our  up-to-date  veterinarians  feel  sure 
that  in  the  course  of  time  we  can 
stamp  out  this  blackleg,  and  they  are 
waging  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  Akers  further  says  that  by  his 
method  (with  hellebore,  I  suppose) 
any  farmer  can  vaccinate  his  own 
herd.  So  he  can  with  blacklegoids. 
Mr.  P.  Phillipson,  assistant  state 
veterinarian,  when  vaccinating  my 
father's  and  my  herds,  told  me  that 
if  I  would  get  an  injecting  needle  and 
some  blacklegoids  I  could  do  the  work 
just  as  effectively  as  he  could  him- 
self. And  if  I  could  do  it,  anyone 
could.  That  doesn't  look  as  if  he 
wanted  the  job  and  the  money,  does 
it?  E.  L.  HURLBERT. 

Furnas  Co. 


When  ranges  are  stocked  in  the 
spring  with  cattle  purchased  at  stock- 
yard centers  it  is  cause  for  wonderimg 
where  the  calves  are  to  be  produced 
in-  the  future.  Who  will  raise  the 
calves? 


Why  drag  the  colt  up  and  down  the 
field?  He  can  be  trained  to  remain 
at  the  barn  with  just  as  good  results 
both  to  the  colt  and  mare. 


Every  farmer  ought  to  have  a 
cyclone  cellar. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

The  first  half  of  last  week  was  too 
wet  to  permit  work  in  the  field,  and 
the  entire  week  was  so  cool  that 
crop  growth  was  slow.  The  last 
three  days  were  busy  ones  and 
farmers  worked  early  and  late. 

Many  thousand  acres  of  corn  have 
been  planted  during  the  last  few 
days.  We  set  out  3,500  sweet  potato 
plants  when  that  work  was  finished, 
and  as  a  result  I  felt  somewhat  as 
I  imagine  a  fellow  would  feel  who 
had  been  kicked  by  a  Bull  Moose. 

Those  hateful  striped-back  bugs 
have  swooped  down  upon  our  melon 
patch  and  are  now  simply  devouring 
the  melon  plants.  I  have  just  covered 
them  with  air-slaked  lime.  If  anyone 
who  reads  these  lines  knows  of  a 
sure  treatment  for  the  tormented 
little  pests  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  of 
it  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

I  spent  the  first  twenty-two  years 
of  my  life  in  the  southland,  and  when 
I  have  bad  luck  with  my  melons  a 
great  big  chunk  of  my  pleasure  van- 
ishes with  the  misfortune.  I  have 
never  seen  a  southerner  that  did  not 
like  watermelons  and  hate  negroes  of 
the  Jack  Johnson  type. 

Just  a  moment  ago  I  received  a 
postal  from  J.  O.  Shroyer,  who  is 
stuck  in  a  snow-bank  away  up  in 
Canada.  After  handing  me  some  nice 
bouquets  about  Glimpses,  he  said: 
"Why  not  write  two  columns,  instead 
of  one?"  The  poor  boy  does  not 
realize  that  the  potatoes  must  be 
cultivated,  the  alfalfa  cut  and  the 
strawberries  marketed,  all  in  the 
same  week.  I  hope  he  will  make  us 
the  visit  he  promises. 

For  one  and  one-half  days  last 
week  I  walked  and  drilled  corn.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  wabbled 
toward  the  house  with  my  knees  feed- 
ing like  nail  kegs.  The  lawn  at  that 
time  was  freshly  mown;  the  yellow 
roses  and  the  honeysuckle  were  in 
bloom.  The  foliage  on  the  big  trees 
was  perfect  and  the  lawn  seat  looked 
inviting,  but  I  admit  I  was  so  nearly 
"all  in"  that  I  did  not  get  as  much 
pleasure  out  of  life  as  I  think  I  should 
have  had.  — 

Our  school  will  not  close  until 
June  23.  Yes,  I  have  one  boy,  and 
folks  say  he  looks  like  me.  His 
mother  says  she  doesn't  mind  that  so 
long  as  he  is  healthy.  The  lad's 
grandparents  on  his  mother's  side  are 
English  —  and  do  you  know,  I  often 
catch  that  boy  dropping  his  h's!  Once 
upon  a  time  I  heard  an  Englishman 
say  that  "Only  the  hignorant  Heng- 
lish  leave  off  their  haches." 

A  string  of  campers  have  just  now 
passed  our  gate.  Our  roads  are 
nicely  set  to  grass  and  we  are  located 
so  close  to  town  that  we  are  bothered 
a  great  deal  by  that  kind  of  folks. 
Only  a  week  ago  I  called  the  sheriff 
and  he  moved  a  dirty  bunch.  I  have 
never  had  a  lawsuit,  have  "never  sued 
or  been  sued  in  the  courts,"  but  that 
sort  of  people  cannot  spend  their 
time  around  our  place. 

Two  years  ago  a  bill  was  before 
the  legislature  known  as  the  "gypsy 
bill."  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  en- 
courage our  representatives  to  sup- 
port the  measure,  which  in  due  time 
became  a  law.  Under  the  old  law 
campers  could  stop  for  twenty  hours 
in  front  of  our  door,  and  so  long  as 
they  kept  their  horses  tied  we  were 
helpless.  We  who  live  near  town  had 
some  very  unpleasant  experiences. 
Quite  often  we  saw  and  heard  things 
that  I  will  not  attempt  to  mention  here. 

The  new  campers'  law  referred  to 
in  the  above  paragraph  makes  it  a 
crime  for  campers  to  stop  at  all 
within  forty  rods  of  any  man's  home, 
school  house  or  church,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  resident  of 
the  farm  or  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  school  district  or  church.  Any- 
one can  report  them  by  telephone  to 
the  sheriff  or  constable,  and  if  they 
are  found  by  the  officer  to  be  violating 
the  law  they  may  be  fined  or  placed 
in  jail  at  the  will  of  the  court.  I  have 
nothing  against  the  decent  fellow  who 
is  traveling  across  the  country.  We 
will  be  kind  to  him,  but  the  bunch 
that  have  a  lot  of  old  horses,  a  string 
of  dogs  and  a  group  of  unclean 
women  will  not  spend  their  time 
around  our  little  farm. 


STALLION  INSPECTION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  been 
waiting  for  over  a  year  to  see  what 
good  the  stallion  inspection  law  would 
do.  But  oh,  how  tired  it  makes  me 
feel  to  read  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con! 

Is  the  farmer  so  dumb  or  so  ignor- 
ant that  he  cannot  see  the  principal 
blemishes  on"  an  ordinary  horse? 
Can  a  merchant  distinguish  coffee 
from  calico,  or  does  he  need  an  in- 
spector to  come  once  a  year  and  label 
each  for  him?  Must  a  butcher  em- 
ploy an  inspector  in  order  to  know 
whether  he  is  selling  pork,  beef  or 
mutton?  Do  you  suppose  a  man  that 
has  been  among  horses  all  his  life 
cannot  see  any  defect?  Nonsense! 
It  seems  to  me  a  certain  class  of 
people  have  a  well  defined  notion  that 
farmers  are  the  most  ignorant  men 
in  business. 

In  what  way  does  this  inspection 
benefit  the  breeders?  I  wish  someone 
would  tell  me.  In  my  neighborhood 
every  one  of  the  stallions  that  has 
ever  stood  for  service  is  standing  this 
season,  and  everyone  is  getting  his 
share  of  mares.  The  only  apparent 
difference  is  that  now  a  horse  is  rep- 
resented on  the  bill  with  an  arrow 
pointing  to  the  blemish,  if  one  exists; 
but  every  man  that  breeds  to  the 
blemished  horse  was  aware  of  the 
fact  before  the  arrow  pointed  it  out. 

And  what  does  the  inspector  do  to 
earn  his  money.  Not  very  much  if  I 
may  judge  all  of  them  by  the  one  that 
came  here.  He  carried  a  long  meas- 
uring stick  with  which  he  measured 
the  horse,  looked  him  over  as  would 
a  common  horse-buyer,  and  told  the 
owner  to  weigh  him,  but  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  have  him  winded, 
as  a  farmer  or  horse-ouy&r  would 
certainly  have  done.  Then  he  took 
his  five-dollar  bill  and  hiked  to  the 
hotel. 

In  this  neighborhood  there  nas 
been  standing  for  the  last  five  years 
a  Shire — a  recorded  horse,  wilh  a 
grease  heel.  That  leg  is  three  or 
fouf  times  as  large  as  the  other  three, 
yet  he  has  all  the  business  he  can 
attend  to;  and  no  horse  gets  better 
and  larger  colts  nor  any  that  develop 
into  finer  horses  than  this  stallion. 
They  always  bring  the  top  price  when 
the  buyer  comes  around. 

Into  this  same  neighborhood  came 
a  fine  black  Percheron,  sound  and 
recorded.  Some  said,  "That  is  the 
horse  for  me."  One  of  my  neighbors 
had  a  span  of  mares,  one  of  which 
weighed  1,545  and  the  other  an  even 
1,500  pounds.  These  he  bred  to  the 
Percheron,  expecting  to  get  some- 
thing fancy;  but  lo!  when  the  colt 
of  the  larger  mare  appeared  on  the 
scene  it  was  a  little  bit  of  a  thing, 
resembling  a  Shetland  pony  colt.  As 
it  happens,  I  owned  that  mare  the 
year  before,  and  have  a  filly  coming 
two  years  old  (out  of  that  same  mare) 
that  is  a  corker.  She  is  worth  at 
least  $125,  but  is  not  for  sale. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  know  is  this: 
How  is  the  inspection  law  to  improve 
the  horses  of  Nebraska  when  any  and 
all  kinds  of  mares  are  bred  and  all 
kinds  of  sires  are  on  the  stand,  and 
the  patronage  is  about  uniform?  Tell 
me  that.  And  remember  that  the 
stallion  is  not  responsible  for  all  the 
defects  in  the  colt;  there  are  defective 
mares  as  well. 

Dawson   Co.  J.W.EDWARDS. 


CEMENT  SILO  EXPERIENCE 

A  Saunders  county  subscriber,  who 
is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  silo 
this  summer,  has  requested  us  to  ask 
our  readers  that  have  used  cement 
silos  to  give  their  experiences  through 
the  columns  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
He  wishes  information  about  the 
erection,  cost  and  efficiency  of  solid- 
wall  cement  silos  built  with  forms, 
concrete-block  silos  and  silos  made 
by  plastering  concrete  on  wood  or 
metal  lath.  Particularly  does  he  de- 
sire to  learn  if  there  is  any  trouble 
with  these  kinds  of  silos  from  cracked 
walls,  whether  the  silage  spoils  next 
to  the  walls  and  whether  the  silage 
freezes  badly  in  the  winter  time.  The 
subject  is  now  before  the  house;  we 
trust  that  it  will  be  freely  discussed, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  this 
subscriber,  but  for  hundreds  of  other 
farmers. 


It  is  difficult  for  the  farmer  that 
grows  a  large  acreage  of  corn  and 
wheat  to  handle  very  much  alfalfa.  If 
grown  in  connection  with  other  crops 
alfalfa  belongs  to  a  more  intensive 
system  of  agriculture  than  many 
Nebraska  farmers  practice. 
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Questions  uuwered  free  through  paper  by  • 
prominent  (ttorney.   Direct  reply  11.00. 

Subdivision  of  Land 

What  is  the  legal  rule  for  sub- 
dividing a  section  of  land  in  Ne- 
braska? Should  a  surveyor  start  at 
a  certain  corner,  measure  160  rods, 
and  allow  the  balance  to  the  other 
half?— C.  K.  M.,  Hamilton  Co. 

The  surveyor  should  begin  at  the 
government  corner. 


Estate  of  Single  Man 

In  the  event  that  an  unmarried  man 
dies  without  having  made  a  will,  leav- 
ing 160  acres  of  real  estate,  do  the 
parents  share  equally  in  the  prop- 
erty?— Observer. 

The  property  will  descend  to  the 
father  and  mother  of  deceased,  share 
axd  share  alike,  or  to  their  survivors. 


Removal  of  Line  Fence 

A  and  B  bought  adjoining  farms. 
Upon  having  the  land  surveyed  A 
found  that  the  fence  is  upon  his  land 
Can  he  move  the  fence  and  obtain 
possession  of  the  whole  of  his  estate? 
— Subscriber. 

Yes,  unless  the  previous  owners 
established  the  line  where  the  fence 
now  is,  and,  for  a  period  of  more  than 
ten  years,  agreed  to  and  acquiesced 
in  the  line  so  established. 


Damage  to  Telephone  Wires 
When  a  church  building  was  being 
moved,  the  telephone  company  was 
obliged  to  cut  its  wires  at  the  cross- 
roads in  order  to  let  it  pass.  Now 
the  company  is  asking  payment  for 
damages.  Can  it  collect,  or  is  it  bound 
to  keep  the  public  road  clear  for  the 
passage  of  buildings?— Subscriber. 

The  statute  provides  that  a  tele- 
phone company  at  road  crossings 
shall  place  its  wires  at  a  height  of 
not  less  than  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground.  If  the  wires  which  were  cut 
to  let  the  building  pass  were  more 
than  twenty  feet  above  the  ground, 
the  party  cutting  the  wire  would  be 
obliged  to  repair  same  or  pay  damages. 


Cannot  Obstruct  County  Road 

Has  a  railroad  company  any  right 
to  erect  a  fence  across  a  county  line 
that  has  been  used  as  a  public  road 
ever  since  the  land  was  homesteaded, 
almost  forty  years  ago?  And  if  not, 
how  can  I  compel  them  to  remove  the 
fence?— J.  D.  L.,  Buffalo  Co. 

A  railroad  company  cannot  legally 
fence  a  road  between  two  counties, 
if  it  is  a  section  line  and  a  regularly 
laid  out  road.  If  they  have  done  so, 
apply  to  the  county  commissioners 
for  relief;  if  they  fail  to  act,  file  a 
complaint  with  the  railway  commis- 
sion. The  public,  as  well  as  your- 
self, is  entitled  to  use  the  road,  and 
no  one  has  a  rignt  to  fence  it  up 
without  authority  from  the  county. 


No  Right  to  Renter's  Crop 
I  had  a  verbal  lease  on  a  piece  of 
land  for  1912.  The  land  changed 
owners  the  same  year.  Some  of  my 
shocked  cane  was  left  in  the  field 
until  April  1, 1913.  The  present  owner 
claims  it  because  it  was  left  on  his 
land  after  March  1,  1913.  He  hauled 
a  part  of  it  to  town,  where  he  lives, 
without  my  knowledge  and  without 
giving  me  any  notice.  He  has  not 
yet  done  any  farming  on  the  land. 
Can  I  compel  payment  for  what  he 
has  taken?— Subscriber,  Lincoln  Co. 

The  new  owner  would  have  no 
right  to  appropriate  your  cane  to  his 
own  use  without  first  giving  you 
notice  to  remove  it  from  the  land. 
You  can  maintain  a  cause  of  action 
against  him  for  the  value  of  the  cane. 


Taxation  of  School  Land 

I  have  leased  a  school  section,  100 
acres  of  which  is  broken.  Last  year 
I  was  assessed  by  the  county  on  the 
farm  land;  this  year  they  intend  to 
assess  the  prairie  land  at  $100  per 
quarter  section  in  this  county.  School 
lands  in  the  adjoining  counties  are 
not  assessed.  Is  school  land  assess- 
able, or  is  this  just  a  graft  that  has 
been  hatched  out  among  the  county 
officers;  and  if  so,  how  can  I  avoid 
paying  the  assessment?  —  S.  W.  P., 
Hayes  Co. 

School  lands  in  this  state  are  not 
taxable  until  the  right  to  a  deed 
shall  become  absolute;  but  the  value 
of  the  interest  of  such  purchaser 
shall  be  taxable,  which  interest  shall 
be  determined  by  the  value  of  the 
land  and  improvements,  less  the 
amount  due  the  state. 


STARTING  THE  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Out  in  this 
locality  some  farmers  are  using  six 
horses  and  a  two-row  lister  to  put  in 
their  corn.  One  hundred  acres  is  not 
a  big  job  for  one.  man  with  the  two- 
row,  but  it  cuts  out  the  hired  man. 
He  will  be  on  the  job  in  husking 
time,  however,  and  will  be  able  to 
dictate  prices  to  the  farmer. 

After  eighteen  years  of  corn  grow- 
ing in  northeastern  and  central  Ne- 
braska I  have  learned  to  use  a  one- 
row  lister  of  the  late  make  with  the 
corn  box  in  front  so  I  can  see  it  drop, 
and  with  two  press  wheels.  I  list 
deep,  plant  the  corn  on  the  hard 
ground,  and  cover  it  with  a  disk 
attachment  about  two  inches  deep. 
The  press  wheels  firm  the  earth  down 
so  that  a  quick  start  is  assured.  I 
planted  corn  picked  before  frost  and 
hung  up  in  the  loft,  and  double  disked 
the  ground  before  listing.  About  all 
of  the  sixty  acres  in  this  field  has 
been  manured  in  the  last  five  years, 
with  the  exception  of  fourteen  acres 
which  is  an  old  alfalfa  field. 

If  this  is  not  the  way  to  plant  corn 
I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  how. 
I  expect  to  get  a  crop  if  the  cutworms 
and  squirrels  don't  get  it  first,  or  if 
it  is  not  burned  up  by  the  hot  winds 
of  July  or  the  drouth  of  August,  or  if 
the  frost  doesn't  catch  it  before  it 
gits  ripe.  Everybody  knows  the 
farmer  doesn't  have  to  run  many 
risks.  ERNEST  S.  COATS. 

Valley  Co. 


RECLAMATION  REFORM 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  writer  users'  asso- 
ciation of  the  North  Platte  project  of 
the  United  States  reclamation  service 
have  been  in  Washington  to  ask 
Secretary  Lane  of  the  interior  depart- 
ment for  changes  in  the  management 
of  the  project.  The  water  users  ask 
for  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
project,  believing  that  they  can 
thereby  reduce  the  maintenance  and 
operating  expenses.  A  press  dispatch 
from  Washington  states  that  Sec- 
retary Lane  has  promised  to  make 
this  concession. 

Another  request  is  that  the  time 
of  payment  be  extended  to  twenty- 
five  years.  It  is  urged  that  manj 
farmers  will  not  be  able  to  pay  out 
unless  this  is  granted.  They,  are 
asking  for  a  contract  that  will  not 
have  to  be  changed.  The  price  per 
acre  to  be  paid  for  water  was  first 
estimated  at  $35,  but  the  estimate 
has  gradually  gone  up  until  now  it 
has  reached  $55.  They  are  requesting 
that  the  question  of  drainage  of  seep- 
age waters  be  settled  ai  once,  also, 
so  the  farmers  may  know  how  much 
that  is  going  to  cost  them. 

Congressman  Kinkaid  has  urged 
that  the  time  of  payment  be  extended, 
as  the  object  of  the  reclamation  ser- 
vice should  be  to  reclaim  land  and 
build  up  prosperous  communities. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  items 
on  which  the  water  users  are  de- 
manding a  change.     Secretary  Lane 


has  signified  a  willingness  to  help, 
but  told  the  representatives  not  to 
demand  full  control  of  the  project 
until  finished  and  payment  therefor 
has  been  completed. 

Keith  Co.  H.  D.  LUTE. 


DRESSED  WEIGHT  OF  HOGS 

"What  is  the  tare  allowed  in  a 
dressed  hog,"  asks  a  Harlan  county 
subscriber,  "arid  are  the  proportions 
the  same  in  hogs  weighing  200  and 
400  pounds?" 

The  weight  of  the  dressed  carcass 
in  proportion  to  the  live  weight  is 
called  the  dressing  percentage.  If  a 
pig  weighing  100  pounds  gives  a  car- 
cass weighing  seventy-two  pounds,  it 
is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  dress- 
ing percentage  is  72  per  cent.  The 
difference  between  the  live  weight  and 
the  dressed  weight  is  represented,  of 
course,  by  the  offal.  In  Henry's 
"Feeds  and  Feeding"  we  find  a  table 
showing  the  approximate  dressing 
percentage  of  hogs  of  different  weights 
to  be  as  follows:  Hogs  weighing  100 
pounds  alive  dress  out  72  per  cent; 
150  pounds,  73  per  cent;  200  pounds, 
75  per  cent;  250  pounds,  77  per  cent; 
300  pounds,  79  per  cent;  350  to  500 
pounds,  80  to  87  per  cent.  Hogs  in 
good  condition  give  a  higher  dress- 
ing percentage  than  hogs  in  poor 
condition,  and  heavy  hogs  dress  out 
better  than  light  hogs.  For  each  100 
pounds  of  live  weight  over  the  first 
100  pounds  of  yield  is  approximately 
4  per  cent  more  dressed  carcass. 


Flying  Dutchman  " 
Hay  Tools 

The  Adriance  Mower 

has  manyexclusive  improvements — its  durability 
and  convenience  have  made  it  a  great  favorite 
wherever  used. 

Adriance  Mowers  have  the  best  cutting 
apparatus  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

The  coupling  frame  hinges  are  in  exact 
line — no  chance  to  bind.  The  Cutter  Bar 
swings  like  a  door.  It  will  always  follow  the 
ground,  and  can  be  swung  over  the  tongue 
when  not  in  use. 

The  Automatic  Spring  Draft  prevents 
damage  to  the  driver  or  machine  when  striking 
an  obstruction. 

The  Crank  Shaft  has  bronze  bearings,  the  only  successful  bearings  for  a  high  speed  Mower. 
•    The  Foot  Lift  raises  the  Bar  with  a  natural  forward  movement,  and  helps  to  brace  the  driver  in  the  seat — 

The  Fly.ng  Dutchman 
Hay  Loader 

is  the  simplest,  lightest  draft  and  easiest  handled  Hay  Loader 
built.  One  man  can  easily  operate  it  and  drive  the  team. 
Hasn't  a  gear,  chain  or  sprocket  to  break  and  cause  delays. 
It  has  the  long,  natural,  easy  stroke  of  the  hand  rake  and 
cleans  the  stubble  thoroughly  and  carefully  places  the  hay  on 
the  wagon,  without  tearing  off  the  clover  leaves  and  without 
jarring  the  loader  to  pieces. 

It  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  perfect  service  every 
hour  during  the  haying  season.  No  delays — no  trouble  of 
any  kind. 

The  yielding  deck  permits  handling  lightest  swath  or 
heaviest  windrow  with  equal  ease  and  satisfaction — requires 
no  adjustment. 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder 

combines  two  machines  in  one.  A  perfect  side  delivery  Rake 
— a  perfect  hay  Tedder.  Can  be  changed  from  a  Rake  to  a 
Tedder  in  five  minutes.  It  is  built  entirely  of  steel  (except 
the  tongue)  and  will  give  splendid  service.  Being  convertible 
from  Rake  to  Tedder,  its  use  may  save  your  hay  crop. 

The  entire  machine  is  raised  and  lowered  by  one  lever  without  the  driver  leaving  his  seat. 

The  Adriance  All- Steel  Rake 

has  large  wheels  with  replaceable  spokes,  plenty  of  clearance. 
The  frame  and  axle  are  very  strongly  constructed  of  angle  steel  bars. 
Has  great  strength  combined  with  the  best  of  working  qualities. 

Free  Circular  in  Four  Colors— Write  Today 

Moline  Plow  Co. 


No  Sprockets 
No  Gears 
No  Ropes 
No  Webs 


Dept.  60 


Moline,  Illlinois 
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Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cenf  Interest 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307  N  STREET  LINCOLN.  NEB. 

FEATHER  BED  BARGAINS 

Send  us  this  ad  with  $10.00  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship 
you  one  first-class,  New  40  pound  Feather  Bed;  one  pair 
6-pound  New  Feather  Pillows,  worth  $2. 50;  one  6-pound 
New  Feather  Bolster,  worth  $2.50;  and  one  pair  Full  Sice 
Blankets,  worth  $3.50,  all  for  $10.00.  All  new  goods  and  no 
trash.  Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. This  offer  is  good  for  a  short  time  only.  Mail  money 
order  now  or  write  for  circular  and  order  blanks.  Refer 
ence,    American   Exchange     National   Bank.  Address 

SOUTHERN    FEATHER   AND  PILLOW  CO. 

Dept.  57.  GREENSBORO.  N.  C 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  ceo* 
dapo.it.  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  it  foa  an  not  MllafUd 
attar  uflnf  the  bicycle  10  daya. 
nn  IIHT  DM  V  "  Wo»»l'  or  a  pah 
UU  Mf  I  Dili  of  tires  ttom  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illuilratint  every  kind  oC 
bicycle,  and  hare  learned  our  unheard  of 
prncea  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

All  IP  PFVT      *"  Itwillcoat  joule 

11  n  C  wtH  I  write  a  postal  and  every, 
ihinf  will  be  lent  vod  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  ret  much  valuable  in- 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 

TIRES,   Coaste  r  •  Brake  real 
wheels,  lamp.,  •uadrtee  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  M316.  ChieaS" 


bnvQ  Circlo 

Payy   it  alorv.^ 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  tc 
Its  Bdltor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb, 

Unappreciated  Privileges 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  parents  out 
in  the  state  and  remote  from  all  sight 
or  frequent  mention  of  the  Nebraska 
School  of  Agriculture  realize  what 
even  a  short  term  at  that  institution 
might  do  for  their  sons  and  daughters 
— not  only  in  the  way  of  making  them 
more  efficient  in  their  chosen  line  of 
work,  but  more  awake  and  alive  to 
what  life  ought  to  mean  to  them, 
whether  on  the  farm  or  in  some  other 
calling.  For  no  matter  how  efficient 
the  teaching  of  practical  work  at 
home,  they  still  may  gain  much  in 
the  community  life  at  school  that  the 
home  does  not  always  give  them — a 
breadth  of  view  and  a  democratic 
spirit  that  should  make  them  better 
citizens,  while  the  systematic  voca- 
tional training  makes  them  better 
home-makers. 

However  competent  mother  may  be 
to    teach    her    daughters  practical 


The  Seamless 

Porcelain  Steel  Refrigerator 

is  doubly  guaranteed — guaranteed  by  the  makers,  the 
Michigan  Refrigerator  Co.,  and  by  us,  the  jobbers. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

A  Model  off  Beauty 

Outside  case  of  Golden 
Oak,  with  raised  panels, 
nickel  trimmed,  white 
provision  chamber. 

Eight  walls,  insulated 
with  mineral  wool,  insure 

Cold,  Dry  Air 

and 

Saving  in  Ice 

It  is  easily  cleaned 

We  attach  our  Double  Guarantee  Quality  Tag 


In  selecting  Hard- 
ware with  our 
Double  Guarantee 
Quality  Tag  you 
will  always  get 
the  best  factory 
brands  in  the 
country. 

Buyer  has  a  right 
to  know  the  ma- 
ker's name. 


Ask  your  dealer  to 
show'you 

Our  Double 
Guaranteed 
Quality 
Hardware 

Look  for  the  Tag 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy 
Co. 

Wholesale  Distributors 


Save  $100.00— $150.00— Only  $195.00 


The  Presto  Buyers'  Guide  for  1913 
says:  *'Iu  every  way  the  Fuehr  & 
Stemmer  instruments  may  be  rec- 
ommended with  perfect  confidence." 

FUEHR  &  STEMMER 
18-22  E.  24th  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


$195  for  a  good  high-class  piano 
with  a  brilliant  tone — that  cer- 
tainly is  an  e"ye-opener.  We  can 
do  it,  because  we  sell  direct  to 
you  from  factory;  no  second 
man  to  make  a  profit.  We  can 
do  it,  because  we  have  reduced 
manufacturing  to  the  lowest 
possible  cost  consistent  with 
quality  of  case  and  tone.  We 
can  and  do  beat  catalog  houses, 
because  we  manufacture  pianos 
ourselves,  while  they  have  them 
made.    Save  $100-$150. 

25  Years  Guarantee 

You  risk  nothing.  Send  piano 
back  after  30  days'  trial,  if  you 
don't  like  it.  We  send  Big  Piano 
Book  on  application — free.  Gives 
you  valuable  hints  on  pianos. 
As  to  our  business  standing  we 
refer  you  to  Michigan  Ave.  Trust 
Co.,  Chicago,  or  give  you  any 
other  reference. 


housekeeping,  she  may  not  be  in  the 
mood  or  feel  that  she  has  time  to  stop 
the  wheels  of  routine  work  long 
enough  to  explain  the  details  of  her 
methods  and  system.  Strange — isn't 
it? — how  we  think  we  "haven't  time" 
to  stop  the  really  unimportant  things 
to  do  the  really  important  ones.  For 
surelv  the  training  of  our  children 
to  efficiency  in  whatever  it  is  worth 
while  to  train  them  to  do  at  all  is  of 
more  importance  than  that  the  wash- 
ing be  finished  before  noon  on  Mon- 
day morning,  or  that  the  ironing  be 
rushed  through  early  Tuesday.  Does 
it  pay  to  insist  that  every  household 
task  be  finished  promptly  at  its  ap- 
pointed time,  regardless  of  the  need 
of  patient  attention  and  instruction  to 
the  young  learners  who  find  those 
tasks  irksome  and  appalling,  or  who 
do  tnem  heedlessly  and  slightingly 
because  they  have  not  been  taught 
the  use  and  beauty  of  thoroughness? 

Yet  the  ma.ioritv  of  farm  mothers 
do  not  take  the  time  (whether  they 
might  or  not)  to  teach  the  little  de- 
tails of  housekeeping,  as  many,  many 
a  young  housekeeper  struggling  to 
master  those  details  alone  in  her 
own  newly  acquired  household  can 
testify.  At  home,  working  under 
mother's  management  and  super- 
vision, they  thought  themselves  quite 
efficient  to  manage  an  establishment 
ttfjjjjflieir  own,  and  not  until  they  are 
up  against  all  sorts  of  problems  do 
they  realize  their  lack. 

And  as  mother  is  not  always  in  the 
mood  to  teach  patiently,  so  daughter 
is  not  always  in  the  mood  to  receive 
instruction  as  she  will  receive  it  from 
the  strangers  whose  regular  business 
it  is  to  teach  details  in  an  attractive 
way  and  in  an  environment  that 
creates  enthusiasm  and  a  spirit  of 
emulation.  Moreover,  competition 
with  a.  class  of  her  own  age  is  not 
the  least  of  the  many  factors  that 
tend  to  arouse  in  the  young  woman 
an  enthusiasm  for  her  work  that  was 
absent  from  her  home  work. 

The  meeting  and  mingling  with 
many  enthusiastic,  ambitious  young 
people,  some  of  whom  are  sure  to 
have  ideals  that  are  inspiring  and 
most  of  whom  are  working  for  greater 
efficiency  in  some  line  of  work,  is 
one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  a  course 
at  our  state  institution.  The  ability 
to  meet  strangers  without  embarrass- 
ment and  to  make  acquaintances 
easily  and  friends  discerningly  is  an 
art  that  young  people  on  the  farm  do 
not  always  have  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire at  home,  and  a  year  at  college, 
whatever  the  course  taken  up,  means 
an  education  in  many  things>  not 
learned  in  books.  Unhappily,  too, 
sometimes  it  means  education  in  the 
wrong  direction,  but  I  believe  that 
the  state  farm  offers  less  chance  of 
this  than  many  other  places. 


Habit  and  Resistance 

There  are  a  great  many  notions 
concerning  the  changing  of  clothing 
for  the  season,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
only  reasonable  one  is  to  wear  cloth- 
ing according  to  weather  and  bodily 
comfort.  Some  people  swelter  in 
winter  underwear  through  hot  days 
in  March  and  April  for  fear  it  may 
turn  cool  again  and  a  change  to 
lighter  clothing  might  cause  them  to 
catch  cold,  while  others  change  on 
the  first  sweltering  days  and  refuse 
to  change  back  when  a  cold  wave 
succeeds  a  warm  one,  and  either 
catch  a  severe  cold  or  go  shivering 
through  the  cold  days,  uncomfortable 
but  resolute. 

Both  of  these  plans  seem  irrational 
to  me.  When  one  unseasonably  warm 
day  follows  another  in  early  spring, 
and  winter  clothing  seems  to  smother 
one,  why  not  change,  for  the  time" 
being,  and  go  back  to  warmer  c'oth- 
ing  when  cooler  weather  follows? 
What  is  the  sense  of  being  cold  when 
one  ought  to  be  comfortable,  or  being 
smothered  when  one  longs  to  be 
cool,  just  because  the  weather  isn't 
"settled"  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mother  used  to  insist  on  our  wear- 
ing warm  underclothing  until  the 
first  of  June  because  there  might  be 
cool  days  when  we  would  need  it.  On 
the  same  theory  we  had  to  keep  our 
summer  underwear  on  until  about  the 
beginning  of  winter  because  there 
would  be  warm  days  when  we  would 
want  it  off.  She  believed  in  "going 
by  seasons."  We  could  not  go  bare- 
foot until  the  first  of  May,  no  matter 
how  warm  April  was.  Now  we  change 
underwear  to  suit  the  weather  and 
temperature  and  our  bodily  comfort, 
putting  on  and  off  several  times, 
perhaps,  the  season's  clothing  to  suit 
the  changes,  and  we  never  suffer  half 


the  discomfort  oi  the  old  way  nor 
catch  cold  by  changing. 

Perhaps  the  danger  is  somewhat  in 
the  mind.  I  knew  an  old  lady  who 
firmly  believed  that  the  only  way  for 
her  to  change  clothing  without  catch- 
ing cold  or  getting  rheumatism  was 
to  have  several  sets  of  underwear  in 
various  stages  of  wear  and  repair— 
qnd  disrepair — putting  on  successively 
the  thinner  and  raggeder  ones  until 
the  change  was  complete.  I  know 
vounger  women  who  will  discard 
their  customary  underwear  in  cold 
weather  on  occasions  when  they  want 
to  wear  party  dresses  and  vow  it  does 
not  hurt  them.  Maybe  it  doesn't.  It 
depends  very  much  on  the  resistance 
and  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Children  are  often  overburdened 
with  clothing  because  their  parents 
suffer  from  the  chill  occasioned  by 
noor  circulation  apd  cannot  realize 
that  the  warm,  swiftly-moving  blood 
of  the  child  furnishes  a  heat  that  >is 
lacking  in  their  own-  bodies.  I  truly 
believe  that  the  smallest  amount  of 
clothing  we  can  wear  and  still  be 
comfortable  with  is  much  better  for 
us  than  heavy  clothing  that  smothers. 
The  skin  needs  a  chance  to  breathe, 
and  clothing  that  cuts  off  all  air  from 
the  body  must  throw  more  work  on 
the  lungs,  making  the  chance  of 
taking  cold  greater. 

It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  people 
who  wear  the  heaviest  clothing  suffer 
more  from  colds  than  those  who  wear 
lighter,  more  porous  clothing,  but 
still  enough  for  protection;  and  that 
the  amount  needed  for  protection  is 
gauged  to  a  large  extent  by  habit. 
An  old  Indian  chief  who  went  all 
through  the  winter  with  almost  no 
clothing  answered,  when  asked  how 
it  was  that  he  didn't  freeze,  "Why 
not  your  face  freeze?"  A  matter  of 
habit!  '  Some  people  never  protect 
the  neck  even  in  cold  weather,  while 
others  must  be  muffled  to  the  chin. 
A  matter  of  habit.  And  every  person 
can  adjust  his  clothing  to  his  own 
comfort   better    than   others  can  do 

it  for  him.   

Help  Needed 

To  Home  Circle:  I  live  in  the 
country  and  belong  to  a  club  that 
wishes  to  entertain  another  club. 
Will  someone  please  give  suggestions 
for  entertainment  suitable  in  such  a 
case?"  READER. 

Wayne  Co. 


An  Old  Song 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Cain  of  Dorchester,  Ne- 
braska, would  like  to  have  the  words 
of  a   song   containing  the  following 

stanza: 

"  'Tis  hard  to  die  in  scenes  of  crime, 
No  friends  or  kindred  near 

To  wipe  the  death  dew  from  his  brow 
Or  shed  affection's  tear." 
If  any  of  our  readers  are  familiar 

with  this  song,  please  mail  it  direct 

to  Mrs.  Cain. 


More  Raised  Doughnuts 

To  Home  Circle:  Here  is  a  raised 
doughnut  recipe  for  the  housewife 
that  wanted  it: 

When  I  bake  bread  I  take  out  two 
cupfuls  of  sponge  and  add  one  large 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  egg,  half  a  nut- 
meg and  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk.  I 
mix  it  juts  as  I  would  bread  and  let 
it  rise;  then  roll  and  cut  as  other 
doughnuts  and  fry  in  hot  lard.  Some 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  but  they 
are  just  as  good  without  though  per- 
haps a  little  tougher.  More  sugar 
can  be  used  if  people  like  them 
sweeter. 

1  know  a  woman  who  sometimes 
takes  the  light  bread  dough  and 
presses  it  out  into  small  cakes  and 
fries  it  in  the  same  way.  It  makes 
a  good  substitute  for  bread  or  biscuit. 
She  often  does  this  when  she  is  in  a 
hurry  for  a  meal. 

Do  any  of  you  who  make  cake  ever 
melt  your  butter  and  chocolate  to- 
gether? I  do,  and  then  add  the 
sugar  and  whip  it  light.  In  this  way 
the  chocolate  is  evenly  mixed  and  is 
easy  to  handle  without  wasting  any 
in  an  extra  dish,  for  I  melt  it  in  the 
dish  in  which  I  mix  the  cake.   r : 

Texas.  MRS.  C  R.  H. 


Memorial  Day 

To  Home  Circle:  The  practice  of 
setting  aside  a  day  to  visit  the  resting 
places  of  the  fallen  soldiers,  to  recall 
the  memory  of  their  noble  deeds  and 
strew  their  graves  with  flowers,  was 
first  observed  in  the  south.  Imme- 
diately following  the  civil  war  Memo- 
rial day  was  observed  in  but  few 
places;  after  a  time1  the  practice  be- 
came more  general.  .In  some  castJs 
overnors   recommended   the  observ- 
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ance  of  a  certain  day,  but  at  first 
there  was  no  widely  extended  agree 
ment.  In  time  the  president  and 
governors  were  led  to  unite  in  recom- 
mending the  keeping  of  the  same  day 
(May  30).  In  some  of  the  southern 
states  various  days  in  April,  May  and 
June  are  set  apart  for  decorating  the 
graves  of  soldiers,  and  the  name 
"Memorial  day"  is  more  commonly 
used  than  Decoration  day. 

Probably  no  other  one  act  did  so 
much  to  bring  together  the  north  and 
south  as  the  decoration  of  graves  by 
those  who  honored  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue 
and  the  gray.  And  it  is  well  that  one 
day  in  the  year  has  been  set  apart  in 
which  to  renew  our.  memories  of  the 
greatest  struggle  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  to  remind  us  of  the  great 
debt  we  owe.  Sad  indeed  would  be 
our  condition  if,  in  the  years  to  come, 
the  people  of  our  land  should  forget 
to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who 
"entered  the  windowless  palace  of 
rest"  in  defense  of  their  country. 

All  honor  to  the  soldiers  who 
march  this  Memorial  day!  Their 
ranks  are  growing  thin — so  pitifully 
thin,  for  even  during  the  past  year 
groSt  numbers  have  passed  from  our 
sight.  They  are  at  peace  forever; 
the  tired  hands  are  folded,  the  hearts 
will  never  more  be  v^xed  with  strife 
and  contention.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
they  stood  in  the  days  of  the  past, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  they  march  into 
the  presence  of  the  only  conqueror 
who  is  never  defeated.  But  this  day 
must  never  become  a  day  of  the  past, 
and  it  never  will,  because  the  loving 
thought  of  womanhood  and  the  loyal 
comradeship  of  manhood  are  blended 
in  Memorial  day. 

Zephyrs  of  frredom.   fly  gently  o'er  head. 
Whispering  names  for  the  patriot  dead. 
So  in  our  minds  we  will  name  them  once 
more ; 

So  in  our  hearts  we  will  cover  them  o'er. 
Foi.'es  and   lilies  and  violets  blue. 
Bloom  in  our  hearts  for  the  brave  and  the 
true. 

Nance  Co.  MRS.  GILBERT. 


THE    LAW-MAKING  SYSTEM 

(Continued   from   Page  607) 

chambered  legislature.  Follow  any 
important  measure  through  the  two 
houses  of  any  legislative  body  and  it 
will  often  be  found  that,  no  matter 
how  thorough  the  consideration  given 
by  the  chamber  in  which  it  originated, 
the  other  chamber  will  add  some 
valuable  provision  or  uncover  facts 
that  make  it  wise  to  cut  out  some 
section,  paragraph  or  clause  as  it 
(I  the  house  of  its  origin.  At 
any'  rate,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  say 
offhand,  without  argument,  proof  or 
experience,  that  the  shortcomings  of 
any  legislative  body  are  to  be  charged 
to  the  bi-cameral  system. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  members 
of  our  legislature  are  too  numerous. 
It  is  true  that  a  small  body  acts  with 
more  promptness  and  despatch  than 
a  larger  body.  This  Is  shown  at  every 
session — the  senate  always  works 
faster  than  the  house,  although  not 
always  with  more  wisdom.  But  legis- 
lation should  not  be  a  matter  ,  of 
speed.  Law-making  should  be  done 
deliberately — not  hastily.  The  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  viewpoint  of 
a  hundred  men  when  enacting  laws 
that  affect  the  whole  state  is,  to  my 
mind,  of  very  great  importance:  not 
necessarily  a  hundred  men,  either, 
but  a  large  number.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  varied  interests  of  the  state  be 
fairly  considered  and  protected. 

No  man  is  an  expprt  on  all  sub- 
jects. No  man  or  small  group  of  men 
is  capable  of  realizing  the  full  effect 
of  a  measure  on  all  classes  of  citizens 
with  their  widely  varying  interests. 
As  the  editor  said  of  the  Chicago 
conference:  "No  one  person  or  small 
group  of  persons  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  ideas  about  marketing  and  rural 
credits.  By  getting  a  large  number 
of  people  together,  however,  and 
allowing  them  to  give  their  views, 
even  though  each  knows  only  a  little, 
the  ground  is  bound  to  be  well 
covered." 

And  so  it  is  in  legislation.  It  is 
true  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Lincoln, 
that  "everybody  knows  more  than 
anybody."  But  one  thing  the  Ne- 
braska legislature  will  have  to  learn, 
and  that  is  to  stay  in  session  until  it 
finishes  its  work.  The  automobile 
gait  is  not  the  sine  que  non.  Effici- 
ency, so  that  time  shall  not  be  wasted, 
is  necessary;  but  no  hop,  skip  and 
jump.  Move  steadily,  and  stay  until 
the  work  is  done!  The  Wisconsin 
legislature  does  not  expect  to  adjourn 
until  June.  t.  D.  EVANS. 

Adams  Co. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Two  Cliicken  Thieves 

One  night  when  papa  was  coming 
iome  from  driving  cattle,  as  he  went 
past  the  tenant  house  he  heard  the 
people  out  in  the  front  yard  talking 
in  loud,  excited  voices.  Papa  asked 
one  of  the  boys  what  was  the  matter. 
He  said  there  was  something  down 
'n  the  chicken  house,  so  papa  came 
up  to  the  barn  to  get  his  gun  and 
then  went  back.  There  were  two 
skunks  in  the  chicken  house.  The 
hired  man  had  gone  hunting  wolves, 
and  his  wife  and  some  of  the  children 
had  gone  down  and  thrown  sticks 
and  things  at  one  of  the  skunks,  but 
it  chased  them  back.  The  other  one 
had  an  old  sitting  hen  by  the  leg  and 
was  running  up  and  down  the  fence 
'ooking  for  a  hole  where  it  could  get 
out.  Papa  shot  at  the  skunk  in  the 
chicken  house.  It  was  in  an  old  dog 
kennel  sucking  eggs.  A  rock  had 
been  used  to  prop  up  a  board  in  front 
of  the  kennel.  When  papa  shot  he 
missed  the  skunk  and  hit  the  rock, 
splitting  it  in  pieces.  The  smallest 
boy  was  coming  down  to  the  chicken 
house  in  the  dark,  and  he  ran  against 
the  skunk  with  the  hen  so  that  it 
dropped  the  hen  and  ran  away.  Papa 
shot  once  more  at  the  other  skunk, 
but  it  got  away  too.  There  was  a 
great  pile  of  brush  by  the  road,  and 
that  is  where  they  hid. — Carol  Corne- 
lius, age  11,  Humboldt,  Neb. 


May-Day  Surprise 

Our  neighbors  who  live  half  a  mile 
from  here  were  going  away  and  we 
had  a  surprise  party  for  the  little 
girl.  It  was  a  May-day  party  and 
she  got  eight  May-baskets.  We  all 
took  something  for  supper  and  had 
a  fine  supper  and  a  good  time. — Mil- 
dred Wilkins,  age  8,  Stockham,  Neb. 


The  Runaway 

One  day  papa  and  I  went  to  town 
and  I  saw  a  runaway.  A  man  drove 
up  to  the  mill  and  was  just  going  to 
tie  the  team  when  it  ran  away.  Some 
boys  tried  to  catch  it,  but  they  could 
not.  The  team  ran  into  some  buggies 
and  hurt  one  horse;  they  also  broke 
the  buggy  and  a  stone  post. — Allen 
Davidson,  age  10,  Holdrege,  Neb. 


A  Trip  to  Kansas 

This  spring  we  decided  to  move  to 
Kansas.  Our  uncle  there  rented  us 
a  farm,  and  a  week  before  our  sale 
he  came  to  our  place  to  help  us  move. 
He  went  back  to  Kansas  with  the  car 
and  reached  there  about  a  week 
earlier  than  we  did.  I  had  been  stay- 
ing with  another  uncle  since  fall  and 
my  father  and  mother  went  there  too 
for  a  visit.  They  stayed  nearly  two 
weeks,  and  then  we  left  for  Kansas. 
We  saw  many  beautiful  things  on  the 
way.  There  were  rocks,  large  hills, 
and  big  fields  of  wheat.  The  night 
we  got  there  my  brother  and  cousin 
and  I  had  to  come  to  our  new  home 
because  there  was  not  room  enough 
for  all  of  us  at  uncle's,  and  the  next 
morning  we  slept  until  nine  o'clock. 
We  like  it  all  right  down  here. — 
August  Gehle,  Natoma,  Kans. 


Baking  a  Cake 

Last  summer  when  papa,  my  sister 
and  two  big  brothers  went  to  town  I 
thought  I  would  bake  a  cake,  so  I  did. 
I  had  pretty  good  luck  with  it.  Just 
we  little  children  stayed  at  home. 
The  folks  went  in  the  afternoon,  so 
I  had  to  wash  the  dishes.  I  hurried 
and  did  them,  then  we  children  made 
the  stove  hot  and  I  began  to  mix  the 
dough.  I  made  a  three-layer  cake 
and  baked  a  little  sample  to  see  if 
it  would  taste  all  right,  and  it  tasted 
pretty  good.  I  put  lots  of  syrup  on 
the  cakes  to  make  them  stick  to- 
gether. When  my  sister  came  home 
from  town  the  first  thing  she  did  was 
to  go  straight  into  the  pantry  to  see 
how  the  cake  was.  She  saw  that  I 
had  used  so  much  syrup,  but  she 
didn't  care.  Papa  said  it  was  pretty 
good. — Helena  Dalke,  age  11,  Fair- 
bury,  Neb. 


Cruel  Trapper 

One  night  this  winter  my  dog  went 
away  and  was  gone  for  about  a  week. 
I  did  not  know  where  he  was,  and 
missed  him  very  much.  When  ■  I 
waited  for  him  every  day,  and  he  did 


not  come  back,  I  thought  some  one 
had  shot  him.  Finally  one  of  our 
neighbors  came  down  and  told  us  he 
had  seen  him  in  some  traps  which  a 
trapper  had  set  out  for  coyotes.  He 
'iad  put  several  traps  in  a  circle  and 
laid  a  rabbit  in  the  center  for  bait. 
There  the  dog  had  been  for  a  week 
without  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  We 
went  right  up  and  got  him,  and  he 
was  so  thirsty  that  he  bit  into  some 
'ce  in  the  creek  that  we  passed.  His 
■eet  have  healed  now,  although  some 
of  the  toes  rotted  off.  I  think  it's  a 
pity  to  put  out  traps  and  not  watch 
them,  the  way  that  man  did;  and  I 
hope  my  dog  won't  get  into  a  fix  like 
that  again.  —  Gust  Johnson,  age  10, 
Holdrege,  Neb. 


LIVESTOCK    BOARD  APPOINTED 

Governor  Morehead  has  completed 
the  list  of  appointments  to  the  live- 
stock sanitary  board  established  by  a 
bill  passed  by  the  last  legislature. 
The  law  provides  for  a  board  of  five 
members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
horse  breeder,  one  a  cattle  breeder, 
one  a  swine  breeder,  one  a  veterin- 
arian, and  one  a  representative  of  the 
stockyards  interests  at  South  Omaha. 
To  represent  the  horse  breeders  on 
the  board  Governor  Morehead  has 
appointed  H.  J.  Pritchard  of  Falls 
City;  cattle  breeders,  Alexander  Burr, 
Pullman;  swine  breeders,  F.  C. 
Crocker,  Filley;  veterinary  profes- 
sion, John  A.  Berg,  Pender;  and  stock- 
yards, J.  H.  Bulla,  South  Omaha. 
These  men  assume  their  duties  upon 
the  board  July  1,  when  the  new  law 
goes  into  effect.  The  board's  duty  is 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
to  stamp  out  contagious  and  infectious 
livestock  diseases  and  to  advise  with 
the  governor  in  the  appointment  of 
the  deputy  state  veterinarian.  The 
latter  official  will  have  direct  charge 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  orders  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  board. 


Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


I Made  of  1 5-8  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvin- 
Ized  wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
^^^^■■^^^^  and  wear  proof.  Strongest,  best 
look  ng  and  longest  wearing 
gate  in  the  world. 


Ybu 

Can  Get  One  Sold  on  30 
11  Days  Trial. 

ifniHiiiiiiiiHiU  H  Guaranteed  by 

JHfflaHmyii^il  *IO,00O.Boiid. 


.  You  take  no  chances. 
r  We  ship  the  gates.  We  let 
.    you  try  them,  test  them, 
compare  them  with  any 

— — —  —       other  at  any  price.  If  they  are 

I  not  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

I Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middleman's  profit.    That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of 

J     Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  Ofler. 

I  Our  prooosition  Is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 

I  one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  imroduce. 

|  Standard  IVI(g.Co.,M4  Main  St., Cedar  Falls, la. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOU  f 

"Sm 


SPECIAL,  OFFER 

to  all  Students  who  Enroll  at 
The  Lincoln  Auto  School 
during  the  summer  months. 
Write  for  particulars  and 
free  catalog  at  once. 
LINCOLN  AIJTO  SCHOOL 
2342  O  Street      Lincoln,  Neb. 


DAISY*  FLY  KILLFR  placed  "ywhere,  »t- 

M*rmu  1  1  Li  1   rVlL,L.E.I\   tracts  and  kills  all 

flies.  Neat,  dean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Last!  al1. 
tea  son.  Made  c. 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  $1. 

HAROLD  SOMEB8,  160  DeKaIn  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


Success 

^JpHE  truly  remarkable  growth 
of  the  Regal  Motor  Car 
Company  into  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  automobiles  in 

the  world  has  been  the  natural  result 
of  building  motor  cars  that  not  only 
sustain  their  good  qualities  in  the 
service  of  thousands  of  owners,  but  in 
price  comparison  are  not  excelled  in 
value  by  any  other  automobiles  now 
upon  the  market. 

REGAL  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

208  PIQUETTE  AVENUE 

DETROIT 


$950 

Regal  Model  "T"  Underslung  Touring  Car 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  May  28,  1913. 


FARMERS9  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  I  seats 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reaeh  as  net  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  s>f  publication, 
Cash  mast  accompany  order  on  all  amount! 


RKAX  ESTATE  

QUICK  SALES,  EXCHANGES,  LARGE 
property  list.  Write  John  L.  Maurer, 
Omaha,   Neb.  (26 


FOR  SALE— A  FINE,  WELL  IMPROVED 
80-acre  farm,  3  V*.  miles  from  Daykin 
Price  $9,000.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Forney,  Daykin 
Neb  (23 


SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success 
fullv  raised.  Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena 
Minn.  (39 


BETTER  SOIL,  PLEASANTER  COUNTRY 
than  high  priced  lands  farther  south,  and 
so  cheap!  Aitkin  county.  Minnesota.  Write 
Land  Agent,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa 
oiflc  Railway,  349  Wolvin  Bldg.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED  — WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyer.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association, 
48  Palace   Bldg.,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE.  AT  A  BARGAIN— 120  ACRES 
of  Hamilton  county  land.  100  acres  under 
cultivation,  eight  acres  in  alfalfa,  balance 
pasture,  with  a  small  set  of  improvements 
If  sold  before  June  1st,  will  take  $100  per 
acre.  George  C.  Grosvenor,  owner,  Hord- 
ville,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — 160  ACRES  HARLAN  COUNTY 
(Nebraska)  land;  fine  soil,  no  sand.  All 
under  cultivation;  all  fenced,  with  some 
improvements.  Three  miles  to  good,  live 
town;  nice  road.  Buy  direct  of  owner 
For  particulars  addTess  O.  C.  Schleusencr 
Bancroft,   Neb.  (24 


FOR  SALE — FORTY  ACRES  IRRIGATED 
land  in  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  tract.  Thirty 
acre  commercial  orchard  will  bear  in  three 
years;  balance  alfalfa.  Good  three  room 
house,  barn,  chicken  house,  granary,  con 
crete  cistern  and  cellar,  with  re-enforce< 
concrete  tops;  woven  wire  fence  and  poplar 
trees  around  forty.  Soil  rich  and  deep 
no  ruck.  For  terms  address  Mrs.  M.  A 
.Marsh  .  Star    route.    Buhl.    Idaho.  (2: 


JFARJH^JLOANS^ 

NEBRASKA  FARM  LOANS.  WRITE 
John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha.  Neb.  (26 


J^CXTRY^ 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 
Jacob  Hetrlck,  Wahoo.  Neb.  (2« 

STAY  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 100  EGGS 
$3.     Linnie  Doud.  Ewing,  Neb.  ( 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for    highest    prices    and    prompt  pay. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Fine  color,  good  size.  Selected  eggs,  $4 
per  100.  C.  R.  Heimer,  Route  4,  Hebron. 
Neb.  (22 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— 75c  per  15,  $3.50  per  100;  baby  chicks, 
$12  per  100.  C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman. 
Neb.  (23 


EGGS  DELIVERED  BY  PARCEL  POST. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  18  varieties. 
Write  for  prices.  Addre»s  Walter  Hogue, 
Fairfield,  Neb. 


HOUDANS  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  EGGS, 
$1  per  setting;  $5  per  hundred.  Satlsfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  Geo.  J.  .Wolcott,  Box  773, 
Central  City,   Neb.  (23 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  $1  per  Betting;  $4  per  100. 
Breeding  stock,  $10  per  dozen.  Mrs.  A. 
Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb.  (22 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  gee«e,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm.    Harvard,    Neb.  tf 


DUCK  EGGS,  PREPAID  IN  NEBRASKA, 
during  June.  Fawn  and  WThite  (state  fair 
winners),  or  English  Penciled,  at  $1  per  15. 
Mr.  E.  Getty,  Waco,  Neb.  .  ,  (23 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  prize  winning  birds — 75c,  $1  and  $3 
per   15;    $4   and   $5   per   100.     Mrs.  Arthur 

Jaeke.    Pawnee   City,    Neb.  (23 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.— 
Choice  birds,  which  we  have  been  using.  At 
special  prices,  being  late  in  season.  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Cooper,  R.   4.   Box  10,  Lincoln. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
•etting  from  big,  prize  winning  strains, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100. 
Mary    L.    McKelvle,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTON  -BREED- 
ers  one-half  price  now.  Also  two-pound 
youngsters',  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Wm.  Drlsty,  Wood  River,  Neb.  (24 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb.  E.  H.  Kissinger, 
proprietor. 


PURE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100  or  50  cents  per  15  from  farm 
flock.  Twenty  year«  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.  C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  S, 
Tecumseh,   Neb.  .  tf 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  Barred  Rocks  and  Indian  Runner 
ducks,  $1  for  15  or  $5  per  100.  Toulouse 
geese  eggs,  25c  each  .or  five  for  $1.  Mrs. 
A.   L.   Mleth.   Cairo.  Neb. 


EGGS— BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK— PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3,  4,  6,  cockerel;  1-6, 
$5  per  15;  2,  3,  4,  $2.50  for  15;  $4.60  for  30. 
Farm  range,  $1  for  16;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W. 
Feuersteln,   Fremont,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (EXCLUS- 
ively).  Winners  of  12  ribbons  out  of  15  In 
class  Grand  sweepstakes  cockerel  and 
breeding  pen.  Silver  cup  for  10  highest 
scoring  birds  In  show  at  Blair  poultry 
show,  December  26-30.  Utility  eggs  $4 
per  100.  c.  E.  McComb,  R.  F.  D.,  Kennard, 
Neb-  (23 

Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads. 


T^ostal  Card  Reports 


Southeast  Nebraska 

North  Butler  Co.  (May  24) — Cool  and  wet 
weather  has  surely  made  the  most  promis- 
ing wheat  crop  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
section.  Oats  is  doing  equally  well,  but 
corn  is  getting  a  late  start.  Some  fields 
are  coming  up.  however,  and  Indicate  a 
good  stand  so  far  as  germination  is  con- 
cerned. Alfalfa  will  soon  be  ready  for  the 
first  cutting  and  th«  fruit  crop  will  be  full 
with  the  exception  of  plums,  which  were 
injured  by  cold  rains  when  in  bloom.  It 
looks  as  though  we  s'hall  raise  a  good  crop 
of  everything  when  the  ditcher  on  the  road 
side  are  filled  with  water  as  they  are 
now.  Nebraska  against  the  world  for  any 
thing! — J.  Wagoner. 

Northwest  Cass  Co.  (May  23,  Special)  — 
During  the  month  so  far  we  have  had  two 
lainy  days  a  week,  and  the  ground  is  thor 
oughly  saturated.  On  the  evening  of  the 
19th  we  liad  a  heavy  rain,  and  during  that 
night  and  the  day  of  the  20th  we  had  a 
rainfall  of  three  inches.  The  resulting  flood 
caused  much  damage;  fields  were  badly 
guttered  and  many  acres  of  fres'hly  planted 
corn  washed  out,  while  bridges  and  culverts 
on  the  highways  were  torn  out  or  damaged. 
The  weather  is  cold  for  this  time  of  year 
and  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  corn  is 
planted.  Wheat  and  oats  look  well. — M 
E.  Bushnell. 

North  Fillmore  and  South  York  Co.  (May 
24) — Plenty  of  rain  has  been  our  good 
fortune  during  the  past  month.  Wheat  and 
alfalfa  have  never  looked  better,  giving 
promise  of  bumper  yields.  Not  a  great 
amount  of  corn  has  yet  been  planted,  owinn 
to  the  continued  wet  condition  of  the  soil 
Pastures,  however,  are  in  fine  shape.  A 
light  hail  fell  early  in  the  week;  no 
damage  was"  done  here,  but  seven  or  eight 
miles  south  it  ruined  the  alfalfa  crop  and 
damaged  wheat  badly. — C.  L.  Strong. 

Southwest  Gage  Co.  (May  20) — Two 
inches  of  rain  has  fallen  in  the  past  twelve 
hours.  This,  with  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
past  week,  has  completely  soaked  the 
ground  and  will  retard  corn  planting,  which 
had  been  well  under  way  for  several  days. 
Wheat  is  beginning   to  head  and  promises 


POULTRY    "  ^  

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
100  for  $3.  Frank  Langhammer,  Shelby, 
Neb.  (22 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 
$1.60  per  16;  $6  per  100.    Farm  range.  Mr 

Eli   Mock,    Lindsay,    Neb.  (25 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.  Inquire  of  F.  M. 
Larkln,   Clay  Center,   Neb.  tf 


THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs  that  hatch,  5c  each.  Carefully 
packed.    Miss  Vorhees,  sweetwater,  Neb.  (22 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA— I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.  8.  Hunslker,  Sutton, 
Neb.  (23 


STRICTLY  CHOICE  ALFALFA  SEED; 
dry  grown;  $9  per  bushel.  Rosenberg  Hard- 
ware Co.,   Lexington,  Neb. 


CHOICE  EARLY  AMBER  CANE  SEED 
for  sale  at  75c  per  bushel.  Write  for 
sample.     C.  J.  Miller,  Stratton,  Neb.  (23 


AITTOMOBIIJBS^ 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECOND 
hand  and  slightly  used  automobiles  for 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2 -cylinder  runabout;  o>e 
1912  Great  Western  Forty  Demonstrator; 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Bulck.  For 
prices  Inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershberger,  Dis- 
tributor Marathon  Automobiles,  Sewar*. 
Neb. 


LIVE  jSTOCK 

SALE  —  SPAN  FINE  DRIVING 
A.  E.  Charlton,  Arcadia,  Neb.  (23 


350  MULEFOOTED  HOGS,  ALL  AGES. 
Catalog  free.    Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio (25 


FOR  SALE  —  POLLED  DURHAMS;  BOTH 
sexes.  Buff  Rock  eggs,  100  for  $4.  A.  A. 
Myers,  Albion,  Neb.  (22 


CHOICE  SCOTCH  COLLIES.  $5  EACH. 
E    C.  Jewell.  DeWltt.  Neb.  (22 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS.  $3  EACH. 
Harvey  West.  Unadilla,  Neb.  (23 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  NATURAL 
heelers.  Prices  right.  E.  J.  Barnes, 
Geneva.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— NICELY  MARKED,  INTEL- 
ligent  Collie  pups.  Right  age  to  train. 
Roy  S.  Frederick,  Chappell.  Neb.  (23 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SONG:  SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  TO  J.  B. 
Meehan.  Farmin~ton,  Missouri,  for  a  copy 
of  "Cullud  Band."  one  of  the  catchiest  coon 
songs-  out.  _  (22 


PRINTED  STATIONERY —  250  LETTER- 
heads  and  250  envelopes  for  $1.75.  with 
name,  farm  name,  stock  bred,  and  town 
pddress.  Good  paper.  Sent  postpaid. 
Record,  South  Sioux  City,  Neb. 


a  large  yield;  however,  if  this  weathe 
continues  we  fear  that  a  great  deal  of 
will  lodge,  as  the  straw  is  so  heavy.  Th 
first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  almost  ready  to  cu 
and  is  above  the  average.  Judging  from 
all  appearances  there  will  be  a  large  cro 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  here  with  the  exceptio 
of  peaches,  which  did  not  bloom  very 
heavily. — C.  K.  Critchfield. 

Central  Jefferson  Co    (May   24) — We  are 
having    almost    ideal    weather    with  plenty 
of  moisture.     Winter  wheat  is  in  good  con 
ditlon,   also   oats   and  pastures.     Alfalfa  is 
nearly  ready  to  cut  and  will  give  a  heav 
yield.     Corn  planting  is  about  finished.  . 
small  average  acreage  has  been  put  in,  and 
that  which  was  planted  first  is  coming  up 
Wheat  is  beginning  to  head.     A  recent  trip 
through   seven   counties  showed   good  pros 
pecta.     Markets   are    about    steady. — D.  A 
Friesen. 

Southwest  Otoe  Co.  (May  23)— We  are 
certainly  getting  our  share  of  rain  thi 
spring,  as  we  had  another  soaker  last  Mon 
day  night  and  Tuesday  was  showery  all  day 
Some  corn  was  washed  out  and  there 
quite  an  acreage  to  be  planted  yet.  so 
will  be  a  busy  time  when  the  weather  is  fit 
Pastures  are  in  fine  shape  now.  The  pig 
crop  is  rather  slim  in  this  locality,  bu 
other  stock  is  doing  splendidly. — Charle 
F.  Gr.iss. 

Polk  Co.  (May  24) — This  has-  been  a  fine 
week.     The  farmers  are  now  planting  corn 
and  will  finish  in  a  few  days.     We  had 
good   rain  on   May  20  and   another  on  the 
24th.  making  three  inches  this  week.  The 
alfalfa   crop   this  year  will  be   the  larges 
we  have  seen,   but   the   pig  crop   is  small 
Pastures    are    in    good    condition    and  the 
wheat  is'  just  about  ready  to  head  out.  Oats 
:s  doing  fine.  *  Prices:    Corn,  50c;  oats.  30c 
hogs.  $7.80;  wheat.  77c;  butter,  20c;  butter 
fat.    25c;   eggs,   15c. — E.  A.  Olson. 

Southeast    Richardson    Co.     (May     23)  — 
Showery    weather    has   prevailed    over  this 
part  of  the  county;  as  a  consequence  frui 
and    all    spring   crops     have     never  looked 
better.    Wheat  will  give  a  large  yield  with 
the    exception    of    some    pieces    that  have 
been  too  wet  and  too  thick  on  bottom  land 
The   soil    is   in   fine   condition   for  planting 
corn  and   the  stand   is  good  so   far.  Pa 
tures  and  stock  are  doing  well.     Hogs  have 
been  slowly  advancing  and  are  now  sellinj 
on   the  market  for  about   $8   per  hundred 
weight. — R.  C.  Davis. 

West  Saunders  Co.  (May  21) — The  month 
of  May  started  with  damp  and  cold  weather 
and  corn  planting  has  again  been  delayed 
for  a  few  days  on  account  of  rain.  A 
large  acreage  remains  to  be  planted.  Fall 
wheat  and  rye  promise  to  give  a  fair  crop 
The  meadows  are  pretty  good  this  year, 
but  pastures  are  a  little  late  on  account 
of  cold  weather.  Markets:  Wheat,  78c; 
oats',  30c;  corn,  39c;  hogs,  $7.50;  butter 
20c;  eggs,  15c. — Frank  Chmelka,  Jr. 
Northeast  Nebraska 
Northwest  Colfax  Co.  (May  23) — We 
have  been  having  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and 
sometimes  the  fields  have  been  ,  too  wet  to 
work.  Everything  is  looking  well,  par- 
ticularly winter  wheat.  Alfalfa  will  make 
a  big  crop  and  pastures  are  in  excellent 
condition.  Everybody  is  planting  corn 
The  weather  is  rather  cool  a  good  deal  ot 
the  time.  Prices:  Wheat,  74c;  corn,  48c; 
oats.   28o;    hogs.   $7.70.— J.   S.  Craig. 

Northeast  Knox  Co.  (May  19) — The 
weather  is  too  rainy  and  cool  for  corn 
planting.  Plowing  is  almost  finished  and 
some  corn  Is  in.  Pastures  are  in  fine  shape 
also  small  grain.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
wild  fruit  and  also  of  tame  if  not  damaged 
by   frost. — W.    E.  Ulrich. 

East  Sarpy  CO.  (May  24.  Special)  —  On 
the  evening  of  the  19th  we  had  the  heaviest 
rain  we  have  had  for  years.  About  six 
inches  of  water  fell  in  a  very  short  time, 
flooding  the  lowlands  and  washing  out 
hundreds  of  acres  of  corn.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  very  cool  weather,  but  It  is  warm- 
ing up  to  some  extent  now. — Herman  Uhe. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (May  24) — The 
weather  was  cool  and  cloudy  until  Friday, 
when  it  turned  warmer  and  farmers  are 
now  rushing  their  planting  as-  rapidly  as 
possible.  Perhaps  75  per  cent  of  the  corn 
has  been  planted  at  this  date,  and  if  nothing 
interferes  very  little  will  remain  to  be  done 
after  June  1.  Winter  wheat  and  all  small 
grains  have  made  a  wonderful  growth 
within  the  past  few  days,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  we  shall  have  an  average  crop. 
The  stand  of  corn  will  be  exceptionally 
good  so  far  as  germination  is  concerned. 
Markets:  Hogs,  $7.75;  wheat,  74c;  corn, 
51c;  oats.  32c:  butter,  25c;  eggs,  16c. — 
U.    S.  Cornwell. 

South  Central  Nebraska 
Southwest  Franklin  Co.  (May  26) — Field 
work  has  been  somewhat  delayed  on  ac- 
count of  rainy  weather;  however,  the 
ground  is  now  in  better  condition  to  work 
than  it  has  been  for  six  or  seven  years. 
Corn  planting  is  about  finished  and  small 
grain  is  well  advanced.  The  first  cutting 
of  alfalfa  is  about  ready  for  the  mower, 
and  the  crop  will  be  heavy.  The  nights 
are  a  little  too  cold  for  gardens  and  corn. 
Our  cows  and  hens  make  our  living.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  and  thus  far  in 
May  525  cas-es  of  eggs  and  350  cans  of 
cream  have  been  shipped  from  Naponee. 
On  this  farm  we  keep  about  150  hens  and 
sell  a  case  of  eggs  a  week  on  the  average. 
The  fruit  crop,  both  cultivated  and  wild, 
promises  a  good  yield,  and  we  have  had  no 


late  frosts  this  spring.  Markets:  Corn,  50c; 
wheat.  75c;  hogs,  $8;  eggs,  14c  cash,  15c 
trade;  butter,  25c;  butterfat,  24c. — A.  F. 
Akers. 

North  Furnas  Co.  (May  24) — Our  weather 
is  fine,  and  one  good  rain  the  first  week  of 
the  month  put  small  grain  in  excellent 
shape.  Corn  planting  is  nearly  finished. 
Alfalfa  is  simply  grand,  and  that  sown  thi, 
spring  where  the  seedbed  was  well  made 
shows  a  fine  stand.  Pastures  are  "the  best 
ever,"  and  shipments  of  stock  are  heavy, 
bringing  good  prices.  Everybody  is  joyous 
over  the  prospects  for  growing  things. — 
P.  M.  Journey. 

South  Gosper  Co.  (May  24) — We  have  had 
only  light  showers  so  far  this  month.  Small 
grain  looks  well  and  corn  planting  is 
almost  at  an  end.  Stock  and  hogs  are  in 
fine  condition.  Much  attention  is  being 
given  to  better  grades  of  stock  and  prepara- 
tion for  feeding;  many  are  providing  for 
silage,   etc. — Phoebe  Journey. 

Hall  Co.  (May  24)- — All  crops  seem  to 
be  O.  K.  and  are  well  advanced.  We  had 
a  light  frost  Wednesday,  but  no  harm  was 
done.  Corn  is  coming  on  nicely  and  alfalfa 
Is  almost  ready  to  cut  Wheat  is  begin- 
ning to  head  out.  The  ground  is  in  good 
shape. — Fred  Thomssen. 

Harlan  Co.  (May  24)  — This  week  has 
been  without  rainfall.  Some  of  the  small 
grain  that  stands  thick  and  has  made  a 
rapid  growth  is  beginning  to  need  moisture 
and  will  suffer  seriously  in  a  few  days 
unless  we  have  rain.  Corn  is  all  planted 
and  coming  up  to  make  a  good  stand. 
There  are  no  vermin  on  anything  with  the 
exception  of  cutworms  working  on  the  corn 
In  some  places,  but  not  much  damage  is 
being  done.  The  potato  crop  is  very 
promising  so  far,  and  gardens  in  general 
are   doing  nicely. — A.   O.  Bloom. 

North  Webster  Co.  (May  17)— We  had 
plenty  of  moisture  the  first  part  of  this 
month  and  it  was  too  wet  to  permit  us  to 
work  in  the  field.  We  could  not  plant  corn 
for  a  week,  as  It  was  too  cold  for  it  to 
come  up.  The  wire  worms  are  working  on 
it  now  and  much  will  have  to  be  replanted. 
On  the  19th  we  had  a  very  bad  electrical 
storm  followed  by  destructive  hail  that 
went  through  the  corner  of  Oak  Creek 
precinct.  This  traveled  to  the  northeast 
and  damaged  everything  in  its  path.  Some 
things  may  recover  in  part,  but  the  percent- 
age will  be  lowered.  Corn  planting  will 
soon  be  finished  In  this  neighborhood. 
Markets:  Hogs,  $7.96;  corn,  50c;  wheat, 
71c:  oats,  30c;  butter,  22c;  eggs  15c. — 
S.  J.  Attwood. 

Southwest  Nebraska 
Hayes  Co.  (May  21,  Special) — The  north- 
we  t  corner  of  this  county  received  three 
Inches  of  rain  last  night,  followed  by  some 
hail.  Listing  is  about  finished  and  corn  is 
coming  on  O.  K. — better  than  in  the  aver- 
age years.  Alfalfa  is  ready  to  be  cut  — 
D.  L.  Christner. 

North  Central  Nebraska 
Central  Cherry  Co.  (May  21) — This  month 
came  in  cold  and  has  remained  cold  most 
of  the  time  so  far.  We  had  a  trace  of 
frost  this  morning,  and  quite  a  heavv  frost 
is  reported  a  few  miles  up  the  river.  Our 
first  soaking  rain  of  the  season  came  on 
the  12th  and  13th,  together  with  bushels  of 
hail  in  some  places.  Since  then  the 
weather  has  remained  cold  and  misty,  with 
a  shower  thrown  in  occasionally.  This 
week  will  see  most  of  the  corn  planted 
on  old  ground.  Oats  and  speltz  are  coming 
up  nicely.  Some  hay  was  carried  ovei 
from  last  year's  crop.  We  had  a  severe 
wind  last  Sunday.  which  was  hard  on 
garden  truck.  Markets:  Eggs,  12%c  here, 
15c  at  railroad;  butter.  20c;  corn,  60c; 
potatoes.  25c— people  are  feeding  them  to 
the   hogs. — C.    H.  Meehan. 

Rock  Co.  (May  23)— We  are  just  emerg- 
ing from  a  long  and  tedious  period  of  cold, 
cloudy  weather,  with  some  nice  rains 
sandwiched  in.  Between  two  and  three 
inches  has  fallen  and  we  have  e-caped 
frosts,  so  that  both  tame  and  wild  fruit 
promise  a  large  yield.  The  ground  Is  in 
excellent  condition  and  all  grasses  and 
wheat  look  fine.  Early  corn  is  a  little 
yellow,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  ju.t 
being  planted. — Mrs.   C.  Arter. 

Western  Nebraska 
West  Banner  Co.  (May  22) — This  month 
has  given  us  several  days  of  foggy  weather, 
but  no  rain  to  speak  of  until  the  night  ot 
the  13th.  By  noon  the  next  day  1.15  inches 
had  fallen.  A  number  of  farmers  are 
breaking  sod  and  the  steam  plows  are  kept 
busy.  Thjs  rain  has  been  a  great  help  to 
all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Some  land  U 
changing  hands  and  quite  a  number  of  sales 
are  being  held.  But  I  think  farm  ers  would 
better  keep  their  land,  for  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  will  bring  more  than  it 
does  now.  A  home  on  the  hills  of  western 
Nebraska  beats  paying  rent  in  the  slty  or 
towns.  Both  stock  and  grass  are  looking 
well.  Some  gardens  are  in,  but  it  is  a  little 
too  cool  to  be  good  growing  weather.  A  fe  v 
farmers  have  their  corn  in;  others  are  still 
planting. — Mrs.  W.  P.  Miller. 

Dawes  Co.  (May  25) — The  last  week  of 
April  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  May  were 
as  fine  farming  weather  as  anyone  could 
wish.  On  the  13th  it  commenced  to  rain 
and  we  had  a  week  of  wet,  foggy  weather, 
with  several  light  frosts.  '  about  half  an 
inch  of  snow,  and  a  little  hail— none  ot 
which  did  any  damage  to  speak  of.  The 
grain  is  in  and  most  of  the  corn  has  been 
planted.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked 
and  prospects  have  never  been  better. 
Alfalfa  is  a  foot  high  and  will  make  a 
heavy  crop.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  doing 
fine.  We  are  going  to  organize  a  farmers' 
union  on  May  28. — H.  L.  Click. 

West  Garden  Co  (May  24) — A  light 
shower  fell  last  night.  Everything  is  grow- 
ing splendidly.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa 
will  be  ready  to  cut  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
bloom;  it  is  in  fine  shape  now.  There  are 
some  reports  that  cutworms  are  doing  great 
damage  to  corn.  Pastures  are  good  and  all 
stock  is  doing  well. — E.  F.  Cheney. 

Other  States 
Norton   Co.,   Kans.    (May    23) — This  sec- 
ion  of  the   state  has  been  blessed   by  an 
abundance   of   rain    this   month,   and  pros- 
pects for  crops  have  never  been  better  in 
his    county    than     they     are     now.  torn 
plasting  is  about  over  with  and  the  earliest 
planting  is  ready  for  the  weeder.  Potatoes 
and    small    truck   are    looking   fine.  Stock 
s  in  excellent  condition.    Markets:  Wheat. 
73c:     corn,    45c;     eggs,    14c;     butter,  22c; 
butterfat,  24c. — S.  Thompson. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Telegraphic   reports   from    Nebraska  sta- 
ions  of  the  weather  bureau  for  the  week 
nding  Monday  morning,  May  26,  show  that 
most  of  the  state  received  rain  on  the  20th 
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LET  US  QUOTE  YO'J  PRICES 
On  your  Lumber  Bill 
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H  f  Cariy  Lunttc.  : 


and  21st.  This  was  especially  heavy  in  the 
eastern  counties.  Local  showers  followed 
on  the  25th  and  26th.  The  weather  was 
cool  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  Ne- 
braska, having  been*'  from  6  to  8  degrees 
below  normal  for  the  week.  The  specific 
record  of  the  stations  follows: 

— Temperature — 
Average    Dep.  from 


Rainfall 

for  week 

Norma', 

Lincoln  .... 

2.54 

60 

—6 

Ashland 

.  3.08 

.  2.18 

58 

—6 

1.33 

Pairbury     .  . 

2.65 

Fairmont    .  . 

1.97 

Columbus    .  . 

.91 

Tekamah 

1.60 

Sioux    City.  . 

1.28 

56 

—  8 

Hartington 

2.11 

Oakdale     .  .  . 

.31 

Valentine 

-.06 

54 

— 8 

Broken  Bow 

.07 

Grand  Island 

.51 

Hastings    .  .  . 

1.00 

Holdrege    .  .  . 

.32 

Culbertson 

.43 

North  Platte 

.60 

62 

0 

THE  SEASON'S  RAINFALL 
During  the  week  ending  May  19  rainfall 
was  heavy  in  an  irregular  strip  extending 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  in  another  narrower  strip  along 
the  gulf  coast.  Eastern  Nebraska  was  in 
the  path  of  the  heavy  precipitation.  The 
following  table  gives  the  total  rainfall  from 
March  1  to  May  19  at  the  principal  weather 
stations  in  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri valleys.  Nebraska  stations  are  still 
well  ahead  of  normal  for  the  season. 
Upper  S«asonal  (Mar.  1  to  date) 

Mississippi  Valley       Normal    Dep'ture  Pet. 

St.   Paul,   Minn   6.0  — 0.5  92 

Madison,    Wis   6.7  +0.2  104 

La    Crosse.    Wis-....     6.1  +2.3  139 

Charles   City,    Iowa.     7.7  +1.4  119 

Dubuque.    Iowa    ...     7.7  +11  liE 

Davenport,    Iowa    ..     7.5  0.0  100 

Des    Moines,    Iowa..     7.3  +2.8  139 

Keokuk,    Iowa    ....     8.3  0.0  10C 

Peoria,    111   8.7  — 1.0  89 

Hannibal.    Mo   8.7  +0.4  105 

Springfield.   Ill   8.9  +0.5  106 

St    Louis     Mo   9.5  +2.8  131 

Cairo.    Ill   9.9  +0.5  106 

Missouri  Valley 

Springfield,    Mo.    ...  11.3  — 1.6  86 

Columbia,    Mo.    ....     9.7  —0.2  98 

Kansas   City.    Mo...     9.0  — 1.1  89 

Topeka,    Kans   7.7  — 0.2  97 

Wichita,   Kans.    ....     7.6  — 4.7  40 

Concordia,   Kans.    ..     6.5  +0.6  110 

Lincoln,    Neb  '6.7  +0.8  113 

Omaha,    Neb   7..1  +2.0  129 

Sioux    City,    Iowa...     6.6  +3-5  154 

Yankton,    S.    D   6.3  +4.2  167 

Valentine.    Neb.    ...     5.5  +0.8  117 

Huron,    S.    D   5.5  —0.3  95 

Pierre.    S.    D   4.5  +0.1  103 

Moorhead.    Minn.    ..     5.2  — 2.1  61 

Devils  Lake,  N.  D.  .     4.4  — 2.9  36 

Bismarck,   N.   D.  .  .  .     4.2  — 2.1  49 

Williston.    N.    D.  .  .  .     3.1  — 1.6  49 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the   week  ending   May   24,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This  week    16,624    51,048  24.024 

Last   week    11,679    57,094  28,933 

Same  week  last  year.  12,514    69,581  20,027 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week   113,900  377,700  172,700 

Las-t   week   102,368  365,718  189,221 

Same  week  last  year.  172.700  189,221  159,535 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers- — Opening  prices  from  10  to 
15  cents  lower  than  those  of  the  previous 
week  gave  a  very  bad  start  to  the  market 
Monday  morning,  and  in  spite  of  fluctua- 
tions during  the  week  these  figures  remained 
at  the  close.  All  classes  of  buyers  favored 
the  light  and  handy  weight  beeves,  while 
heavy  cattle  were  hard  to  move.  Eastern 
beef  and  cattle  markets  have  been  liberally 
supplied  and"  weak,  and  so  long  as  the 
present  receipts  continue  in  volume  and 
quality  there  is  little  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  prices.    Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to    prime   beeves  $8.10@8.25 

Good  to  choice  beeves   7.95@8.10 

Fair   to    good   beeves   7.70@7.95 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.00@8.35 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.00@7.65 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Cows  and  heifers 
slumped  off  sharply  the  first  of  the  week, 
but  with  only  limited  offerings  and  an  en- 
larged demand  the  market  recovered  most 
of  the  ground  lost  and  prices  closed  in 
about  the  same  notches  as  a  week  ago. 
Demand  for  the  good  heifery  stock  was 
vigorous  for  two  or  three  days  and  it  sold 
fairly  well,  but  heavy,  rough  cows  are 
still  very  uncertain  sellers.  Closing 
quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $7.00  @  7.75 

Good  to   choice  cows   6.75®  7.25 

Fair   to   good    grades   6.00@  6.75 

Canners-    and    cutters   4.00@  5.75, 

Veal   calves    7.00@10.00 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.80®  7.10 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Business  was  very 
light  all  week,  hardly  enough  trading  hav- 
ing been  done  to  afford  an  intelligent  line 
on  the  course  of  values.  The  few  light  and 
green  stock  cattle  that  were  offered  found 
a  tolerably  ready  sale  at  steady  to  strong 
figures,  and  the  market  closed  from  10  to 
15  cents  higher  than  the  week  before  for 
anything  of  this  kind.  But  there  was-  little 
call  from  any  quarter  for  the  fleshy  and 
short-fed  stuff,  and  it  has  been  going  to 
packers  at  prices  not  materially  different 
from  those  paid  the  latter  part  of  that 
week.  Inquiry  for  stock  and  feeding  cows 
and  heifers  was  of  only  moderate  propor- 
tions and  prices  not  far  from  steady.  The 
country  is  busy  planting  corn  at  present 
and  apparently  waiting  to  see  what  turn 
the  fat  cattle  market  will  take  next 
Closing  quotations-: 

Good   to   choice   feeders  $7.40@7.75 

Fair  to   good  feeders   7.00@7.35 

Common  to  fair  feeders  ,.  6.25@6.75 

Stock  cows  and  heifers  '.  6.00®  7.00 

Hogs 

For  the  week  the  market  was  just  about 
10  cents  higher  than  the  week  before,  this 
advance  being  made  on  Saturday.  Values 
fluctuated  from  day  to  day,  but  on  the 
whole  the  tone  of  trade  was  strong.  With 
the  exception  of  excessively  heavy  receipts 
on  Thursday  the  supply  was  moderate  all 
week.  Prices'  on  Saturday  ranged  from 
$8.30  to  $8.50;  on  the  five  days  preceding 
they  were  as  follows: 

Heavy      Light       Bulk  Aver. 
May,  19.  ..  $8.20-30   8$. 20-45    $8.25-30  $8.28Ms 


May  20...  8.30140  8.35-45  8.35-40  8.38% 
May  21...  8.25-35  8.30-45  8.30-40  8.34% 
May  22...  8.20-30  8.25-40  8.25-30  8.29  Ms 
May  23...  8.20-30  8.25-37  8.25-35  8.30Vi 
Sheep 

While  the  general  market  fluctuated  a 
little  during  the  week,  prices  returned  to 
about  the  same  notches  as  on  the  previous 
Saturday  and  trade  conditions  were  no  bet- 
ter than  those  of  that  week.  A  weak 
undertone  feems  to  linger  in  the  general 
trade  of  both  sheep  and  lambs  and  unless 
receipts  decrease  considerably  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  anticipating  improvement. 
Demand  centers  on  good  to  choice  lambs 
and  muttons  of  handy  weight  and  there  Is 
little  inquiry  for  anything  heavy  or  of 
inferior  quality.  Closing  quotations: 
LAMBS 

Mexicans,    good   to   choice  $8.25@8.40 

Mexican,   fair  to  good   8.15@8.25 

Fed  western,   good  to  choice....  8.00@8.15 

Fed  western,   fair  to  good   7.85@8.00 

Shorn,   good  to  choice   7.00@7.30 

Shorn,   fair  to   good   6.50@7.00 

SHEEP 

Yearlings,    light   $7.00  @  7.25 

Yearlings,    heavy    6.75@7.00 

Wethers,   good   to  choice   6.50®  6.65 

Wethers,    fair   to   good   6.25®  6.50 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   6.00®  6. 2 5 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   5.75@6.00 

Culls    and    bucks   6.00@6.25 


PROTECTION    AGAINST  DISEASE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  question 
of  tuberculosis  in  dairy  cattle  is  being 
given  considerable  attention  in  Ne- 
braska at  the  present  time.  Several 
interstate  shipments  of  dairy  cattle, 
brought  into  the  state  for  sale  pur- 
poses, have  been  tied  up  pending  a 
test  by  the  state  veterinary  authorities. 
Naturally  this  has  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  comment  and  more  or  less 
criticism.  I  have  heard  several  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  present 
agitation  will  work  a  serious  injury 
to  the  development  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  Nebraska. 

I  wish  to  discuss  this  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  breeder  of  dairy 
cattle  and  one  who  is  earnestly  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  dairy- 
ing. There  is  no  question  but  that 
this  state,  with  her  ideal  conditions 
for  dairying  and  her  splendid  markets 
for  dairy  products,  is  bound  to  become 
one  of  the  great  dairy  centers  of 
America.  With  the  growing  demand 
for  dairy  stock  it  is  necessary  at 
the  present  time  (and  will  continue 
to  be  necessary  for  years  to  come)  to 
import  dairy  stock  into  Nebraska 
from  the  eastern  dairy  centers. 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
many  of  the  eastern  dairy  herds  are 
infected  with  tuberculosis.  The  laws 
in  the  eastern  states  are  becoming 
more  stringent  each  year  in  regard 
to  tubercular  cattle,  particularly  to 
the  effect  that  animals  given  the 
official  test  and  found  to  be  reactors 
must  be  condemned.  It  is  only  hu- 
man nature  that  the  eastern  dealer 
or  dairyman  is  more  willing  to  sell 
and  will  sell  at  a  lower  price  to  the 
western  purchaser,  who  asks  for  just 
a  test"  than  to  the  purchaser  who 
demands  that  the  test  be  made  by  a 
man  recommended  by  the  state  veter- 
inarian. In  fact,  many  eastern  dealers 
and  dairymen  will  not  sell  at  any 
price  unless  the  cattle  are  to  be  tested 
by  a  man  of  their  own  cioice. 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  and  is  a  fact 
beyond  contradiction,  that  under  these 
conditions  any  western  state  that  is 
developing  a  demand  for  dairy  stock, 
and  whose  laws  in  regard  to  inter- 
state shipment  of  dairy  cattle  are 
weak,  or  not  rigidly  enforced,  will 
become  a  dumping  ground  for  tuber- 
cular cattle. 

I  can  say  positively  "that  the  in- 
discriminate shipping  of  eastern  dairy 
cattle  into  Nebraska,  instead  of  de- 
veloping the  dairy  industry  in  the 
state,  will  do  it  almost  irreparable 
injury  and  is  bound  to  bring  about  a 
serious  reaction  in  the  demand  for 
dairy  cattle.  Every  tubercular  cow 
brought  into  Nebraska  is  brought  here 
at  our  loss,  and  to  the  gain  of  the 
state  from  which  she  is  shipped. 
Every  load  of  dairy  cattle  infected 
with  tuberculosis  shipped  into  Ne- 
braska and  sold  over  the  state  will, 
without  a  doubt,  spread  tuberculosis 
in  some  of  the  herds  into  which 
they  are  taken. 

I  am  willing  to  grant  that  the  rigid 
application  of  the  tuberculin  test 
may  make  it  a  little  harder  to  buy 
dairy  cattle  in  the  east,  and  may 
make  them  cost  a  little  more  money. 
But  we  would  far  better  bring  them 
in  a  little  more  slowly  and  bring 
them  in  right.  The  present  crusade 
in  Nebraska  against  tubercular  stock 
may  work  some  hardship  on  a  few 
speculators  who  are  not  in  the  dairy 
business  or  interested  in  the  breeding 
of  dairy  stock;  but  it  will  not  injure 
the  man  who  is  permanently  in  the 
dairy  business  or  the  dealer  who  is 
making  an  effort  to  be  on  the  square; 
and  further,  it  will  protect  the  thou- 
sands of   Nebraska   farmers  who  in  I 


the  future  are  going  to  bring  dairy 
stock  onto  their  farms. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  state  veter- 
inarian and  his  assistants  to  make 
every  practicable  effort  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  tubercular  cattle  into 
Nebraska.  In  case  of  a  shipment 
concerning  which  they  have  any  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  tuberculin  test,  it 
is  their  right  and  duty  to  place  such 
shipment  in  quarantine  upon  arrival 
in  the  state,  and  hold  the  same  pend- 
ing a  test  by  an  assistant  state  veter- 
inarian. Nebraska  at  the  present  lime 
is  comparatively  free  from  tubercu- 
losis in  cattle.  Let  us  help  the  state 
veterinarian  to  keep  her  so. 

Merrick  Co.  E.  W.  BADGER. 


Worth 

The 

Price! 


Model  5A  —  Five-pas- 
senger Touring  Car, 
with  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system  and 
complete  equipment  — 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac 
$1700. 

Model  5B— Abigclassy 
Roadster — with  electric 
starting  and  lighting 
system  and  complete— 
equipment— Pricef.o.b. 
Pontiac  $1600.  


Yes,  worth  every  cent.  Your  Carter- 
car  will  give  you  a  dollar's  worth  of 
perfect  service  for  every  one  hun- 
dred cents  you  invest.  It  has  un- 
limited speeds— power  to  climb  steep 
hills  and  travel  through  mud  and 
sand — that's  efficiency.  A  Cartercar 
has  a  two  unit  transmission,  with- 
out gears  or  clutch,  that's  simplic- 
ity, making  it  trouble-proof.  And 
with  a  powerful  motor,  strong,  rigid 
construction  throughout  this  car  is  reliable, 
absolutely  reliable  under  the  most  trying 
wear.  This  is  the  car  you'll  buy,  if  you  are 
after  the  best  value  for  your  money. 

Big  Catalog  Free! 

Send  for  big  64  page  book,  leam  about  this 
remarkable  car,  and  then  get  in  touch  with 
our  nearest  agent. 

S?%  fc-  ».  Cartercar 

UtcteCCiU*  Company 

Pontiac,  Mich. 


The  Adriance  Binder 

For  Over  Fifty  Years  a  Favorite 
the  World  Over 

The  above  reproduction  from  a  photograph  shows  an  Adriance 
Binder  in  use  in  Siberia  where  thousands  of  Adriance  Binders 
and  Mowers  are  giving  excellent  service  undermost  trying  conditions. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  this  time  tested  Binder  is  growing  in 
favor,  more  and  more  each  year. 

It  is  growing  because  it  is  a  better  binder  than  any  other.  Gives 
better  service — is  more  simple  in  construction — lighter  draft — costs  less 
for  repairs.  Its  design  is  such  that  it  works  easier — without  the  strain 
and  wear  of  other  binders,  consequently  less  time  lost  and  less  breakage. 

Its  materials  are  the  very  best  and  every  wearing  part  has  been 
carefully  and  scientifically  designed  to  produce  the  greatest  durability 
with  lightness  of  draft. 

FOR  LONG  OR  SHORT  GRAIN 
FOR  HEAVY  OR  LIGHT  CROPS 

The  Adriance  Binder  will  handle  long  or  short  grain,  heavy 
or  light  crops  equally  well.    It  can  be  instantly  changed,  without  the 
driver  leaving  his  seat,  to  bind  grain  anywhere  from  20  inches  down  to  7 
from  the  butts,  making  a  square  butted,  well-tied  bundle  in  every  case. 
ADRIANCE  BINDERS  GIVE  BEST  SERVICE  FOR  LONGEST 
TIME  AT  LEAST  EXPENSE. 
Write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  60  MOLINE,  ILL. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

Adriance  Harvesting  Machinery 
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For  Automobiles, 
Motor  qyclecs. 
And  Bu§gfie*s 


No  Other  Light  So  Cheap, 
So  Good,  So  Dependable, 
Or   Any    More  Convenient 

Gives  the  best  practical  road  light  you  can  use.  If  you  wish, 
you  can  add  an  automatic  lighter,  and  light  and  extinguish  the 
lamps  from  the  seat,  thus  giving  all  the  convenience  of  the  more 
complicated  systems.  It  costs  less  to  use  than  any  other  brilliant 
light — usually  costs  less  than  the  carbide  you  feed  a  generator. 
Why  bother  and  take  risks  with  poor  or  unreliable  light  when 
Prest-O-Lite   costs   you   no  more? 


Ask  Any  Dealer  to 
Guarantee — 

1.  That  the  lighting  system  he 
offers  you  is  as  reliable,  as  free 
from  repairs,  as  efficient,  and  as 
economical  as  Prest-O-Lite. 

2.  That  any  more  complicated 
system  will  not  cost  more  for  re- 
pairs and  replacements  during 
the  first  season's  use  than  two 
years'  use  of  Prest-O-Lite. 

3.  That  the  system  he  offers 
you  will  not  materially  handicap 
the  rower,  speed  and  efficiency  of 
the  car  or  increase  the  weight. 

If  you  cannot  get  this  guaranty, 
in  writing,  better  get  Prest-O-Lite. 

For  Farm  Emergencies 

Prest-O-Lite  is  invaluable  should 
night  catch  you  with  some  impor- 
tant bit  of  farm  work  unfinished 
It  can  te  set  up  on  the  spot  in  a 
few  minutes,  giving  you  light  as 
bright  as  day.  This  one  feature 
should  make  Prest-O-Lite  invalu- 
able to  you. 

Prest-O-Lite  exchange 
Service 

If  you  have  any  doubt  a  to  obtain- 
ing Prest-O-Lite  exchanges  quickly  or 
conveniently,  tun  ult  your  nearest 
de:ibr  or  write  to  n-\  We  will  gladly 
arrange  to  give  you  p'ompt  service. 
Cur  l  l'iature  on  Pr  st-O-Lite  and  our 
automntic  lightfr  with  full  particulars 
and  "Light  on  the  lighting  "Problem." 
giving  the  real  facts  In  all  lighting 
systems,  are  yours  for  the  as/king. 


Prest-O-Lite  Is  An  In- 
vestment 

Size  "E"  Prest-O-Lite  costs  only 
$15.  This  is  an  investment  as  it 
can  always  be  sold  for  about  this 
price  and  never  becomes  second- 
hand. The  exchange  fee  is  no  | 
greater  than  carbide  to  give  you 
an  equal  amount  of  light  from 
your  lamps  using  a  generator. 
New  lamps  are  not  needed  if  you 
arc  now  using  a  generator,  and 
even  the  same  rubber  tubing  can 
be  used. 

In  its  safety,  and  protection, 
Prest-O-Lite  saves  you  more  than 
its  cost.  One  accident  at  n'ght 
might  cost  you  many  times  the 
price  of  Prest-O-Lite.  One  repair 
to  a  complicated  lighting  system 
might  easily  cost  you  more  than 
years  of  Prest-O-Lite  Service. 


Try  It  For  30  Days  Free 

Any  Prest-O-Lite  dealer  will 
equip  your  car  with  Prest-O-Lite 
and  let  you  use  it  30  days.  If  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  you  find  any 
of  our  claims  untrue,  or  are  not 
satisfied  in  any  way,  he  will  take 
it  off  your  car,  refund  your  money 
and  the  30  days'  use  is  yours  ab- 
solutely free. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 


423  East  South  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Exchange  Agencies  Everywhere 


Stack  Hay  the  SUNFLOWER  Way 


Save  half  the  time  ar  "  .-xpenxe  putting  up  Alfaifa.  Clover,  Timothy,  etc 
inatic  SUNFLOWER  stai  .,rr  pays  f;>r  itself  in  three  weeks'.  Driver  nhva'k  I 
complete  control  in  guiding,  elevating  and  dumping.  A  10-year-old  can  han 
only  stacker  guided  by  a  rudder  and  not  by  the  horses. 

The  SUNFLOWER  loads  from  the  windrow  and  automatically  elevates 
load  anywhere  on  a  20-foot-high  stack.  Lowers  without  backing  from  stack; 
cither  side  or  end  of  stack.  Will  not  break  down  in  front,  nor  tip  up  behin 
In   construction,   strongest   and  easiest   to  operate. 

Write    immediately   and    let    us   submit    proof   of  every 
.claim   we   make.     We    are    ready    to    show   a   big  saving, 
.lust  drop  us  a  postal  card  and  say  "show  me"  on  the 
stacker  proposition. 

SUNFLOWER  stackers  are  sold  and 
guaranteed  by  the  factory  direct  to  you. 
Write  today. 


The  auto- 
as  easy  and 

die  it.  The 

and  dumps 
works  from 
d.  Simplest 


SUNFLOWER    MFC.  CO. 


91"  Fremont 


MANHATTAN,  KANS. 


"Why  do  chicks  die  in  the  shell  just 
ready  to  hatch  when  others  hatch  out 
strong  and  bright?"  is  the  question 
that  bobs  up  every  year  at  hatching 
time.  I  give  it  up!  Several  times  I 
have  thought  I  had  the  kev,  onlv  to 
find  that  it  didn't  fit  all  cases.  A  good 


many  people  all  over  the  country 
have  been  working  at  that  problem 
for  years,  but  so  far  none  have  found 
an  answer  that  will  apply  at  all  times 
and  in  all  cases.  The  evolution  of 
life  from  an  egg  still  remains  more 
or  less  of  a  mystery. 


Mrs,  W,  X&  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Even  Temperature  Needed 

Some  people  make  the  mistake  o 
furnishing  heat  in  the  brooders  at 
night  and  leaving  them  without  dur 
ing  the  day.  This  is  all  right  on 
sunshiny  days  when  chicks  can  find 
warmth  in  any  sheltered  spot,  but  al 
wrong  on  cold,  cloudy  or  rainy  days 
when  they  need  a  warm,  dry  place 
to  run  to  when  they  are  not  exercis- 
ing. Nothing  will  rob  chicks  of 
vitality  more  rapidly  than  too  much 
heat  at  night  and  too  little  through 
the  day.  With  the  bodies  massed 
together  and  shut  away  from  any 
draught,  a  very,  very  little  heat  will 
suffice  to  keep  them  quite  comfortable 
on  ordinary  chilly  spring  nights,  but 
unless  there  is  a  warm  place  to  run 
when  they  get  chilly  and  sleepy  dur 
;ng  the  day  they  will  suffer  from  the 
cold  far  more  than  at  night.  Keep 
the  brooders  warmed  well  on  cold 
damp  days.     It  pavs. 


Feed  for  Clucks 

A  correspondent  writes  among  other 
tilings  that  she  fears  the  chick  feed 
that  she  gave  her  little  chicks  killed 
them,  and  asks  what  is  the  best  feed 
to  use  at  first. 

I  hardly  think  the  feed  was  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  chicks  unless 
they  were  allowed  to  gorge  them- 
selves with  it  and  died  from  indiges- 
tion. In  buying  commercial  chick 
feeds,  however,  I  would  suggest  that 
well  known  products,  guaranteed  to 
be  made  from  clean,  wholesome 
grains,  be  insisted  upon. 

There  is  a  pretty  gcod  profit  in 
chick  feeds  at  the  prices  charged 
for  them,  and  this  fact  has  led  a  good 
many  mills  and  elevators  to  put  out 
their  cleaned  screening  in  that  form 
mixing  in  a  little  grain  to  give  it  a 
good  appearance. 

Don't  buy  these  mill  feeds  for  little 
chicks  unless  a  guarantee  of  sound 
ness  and  purity  goes  with  them.  I 
recently  examined  a  preparation  of 
which  wheat  screenings  formed  a 
large  part.  Such  a  feed  I  would  not 
use  for  little  chicks  under  any  cir- 
cumstances because  of  the  risk  of 
getting  mostly  grain  waste — recleaned, 
it  is  true,  but  of  questionable  quality 

As  to  the  "best"  feed  for  starting 
little  chicks,  that  is  very  largely  a 
matter  of  opinion — or,  I  might  say 
notion.  Pome  think  they  must  feed 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  soaked  bread  at. 
first;  others  prefer  cornbread,  oat- 
meal, cracked  wheat  and  various 
other  things,  while  others  still  use 
dampened  cornmeal  as  our  mothers 
did  and  have  no  trouble. 

The  kind  of  feed  does  not  matter 
so  much,  however,  as  the  soundness 
of  what  is  used  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  fed.  If  chicks  are  allowed  to 
gorge  themselves  with  food  at  first 
and  given  little  or  no  chance  for  exer- 
cise there  is  apt  to  be  trouble. 

When  the  old  hen  leaves  the  nest 
of  her  own  accord  she  takes  with  her 
chicks  varying  in  age  from  a  few 
hours  to  two  days  old,  perhaps,  and 
she  scratches  about  and  unearths  a 
mouthful  here  and  another  there  and 
leads  her  family  from  one  place  to 
another  as  they  feed,  shopping  fre- 
quently to  hover  them.  But  the  bill 
of  fare  doesn't  include  hard-boiled 
eggs  or  stale  bread  or  any  other 
cooked  food,  so  it  is  hard  to  figure 
out  just  why  anyone  should  think 
those  things  a  necessity,  however 
good  they  may  be. 

The  commercial  feeds,  as  a  rule, 
include  a  variety  of  grains  and  seeds 
that  are  known  to  be  good,  and 
thousands  of  chicks  are  started  on 
them  every  year  with  the  best  of 
results.  To  them,  however,  should 
be  added  some  sort  of  green  food  and 
something  to  take  the  place  of  the 
insects  and  worms  that  form  a  large 
part  of  the  diet  of  the  brood  that  runs 
at  large  and  scratches  for  its  living. 

Cooked  meat  scraps,  ground  in  a 
food  chopper  or  cut  in  fine  bits,  is 
excellent  for  this  purpose,  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs  furnish  the  same  ele- 
ments. Skimmed  milk  is  a  splendid 
addition  to  any  ration,  and  dry  bran 
is  an  often  neglected  adjunct  that  is 
fine  for  chicks.  Bran  is  the  first 
thing  I  give  my  incubator  chicks  to 
pick  al,  and  its  bulkiness  and  light- 
ness prevents  chicks  from  gorging 
with  heavier  foods. 

Chicks  act  so  hungry  that  one  is 
apt  to  be  too  generous  with  the  feed- 


ing, especially  in  the  case  of  brooder 
chicks  that  are  kept  confined  at  first 
to  a  small  space  in  order  to  teach 

hem  the  brooder.  If  alfalfa  leaves 
or  other  clean  litter  is  available  it 

s  well  to  hide  a  part  of  the  feed  in  it 
and  let  them  scratch  for  it  as  soon 
ns  they  have  learned  to  eat. 


Incubator  Cliicks  0.  K. 

1  should  like  those  who  think  that 
"incubator  chicks  are  never  as  strong 
as  hen-hatched  chicks"  to  see  the 
little  flock  of  two-weeks-old  chicks 
running  about  this  chilly  morning  in 
their  yard  and  disdaining  the  brooder, 
which  stands  warm  and  ready  to 
'  eceive  them  whenever  they  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  shelter.  Very 
few  have  been  the  warm,  sunny  days 
^ince  they  came.  Cold,  cloudy  days 
or  cold  rains  have  been  predominant 
''or  the  whole  two  weeks,  with  only  a 
Uttle  sunshine  occasionally  to  remind 
us  that  warm  days  are  coming. 

But  this  weather,  we  say,  is  hard 
on  chicks,  even  on  hen-hatched,  hen- 
brooded  chicks.  Yes,  I  really  think 
the  hen-brooded  chicks  may  have  a 
harder  time  of  it  than  the  machine- 
brooded  ones,  for  hens  have  notions 
of  their  own  and  brooders  do  not; 
but  anyway  it  isn't  i  hi.  ken  weather. 

But  those  incubator '  chicks  that 
were  hatched  Saturday  and  put  out 
in  the  brooder  house  the  next  Tues- 
day to  take  life  as  it  came,  have  run 
in  and  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
with  the  ground  cold  and  wet  nearly 
all  the  time,  and  have  grown  and 
thrived  just  as  though  the  weather 
had  been  all  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  at  the  season.  Only 
strong  chicks  could  have  survived 
such  conditions,  so  we  must  conclude 
that  they  were  as  strong  as  any. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  not  a  big 
hatch.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the 
eggs  (which  were  from  three  flocks) 
proved  infertile  that  there  were  only 
about  fifty-five  eggs  left  at  hatching 
time,  and  but  forty  of  these  hatched. 
Three  or  four  that  looked  like  weak- 
lings from  the  first  were  killed  before 
they  had  a  chance  to  develop  bowel 
trouble  or  any  other  weakness,  and 
every  one  of  the  rest  look  as  if  they 
have  a  long  lease  on  life. 

The  incubator  was  not  disinfected 
j"st  before  using  (it  had  not  been 
used  last  year  and  had  Deen  merely 
thoroughly  brushed  and  wiped  out 
after  the  last  hatch),  the  eggs  were 
not  disinfected,  and  no  special  atten- 
tion was  given  them  beyond  seeing 
that  they  had  plenty  of  air. 

As  a  sop  to  the  theory  whrcn  has 
been  neither  proved  nor  disproved  I 
sponged  the  navels  with  permanga- 
nate of  potash  after  all  the  chicks 
were  hatched  and  kept  them  the 
usual  time  without  feed,  but  gave 
permanganate  of  potash  in  the  drink- 
ing water  for  ten  days — just  enough 
to  color  the  water  slightly.  There 
has  been  ne  sign  of  bowel  trouble  or 
any  other  kind  of  trouble. 

Now  I  have  in  the  same  machine 
eggs  from  a  flock  where  there  has 
been  much  loss  from  white  diarrhoea 
both  this  year  and  last,  and  a  few 
weeks  will  tell  something.  In  an- 
other machine  I  have  eggs  from  the. 
same  sources  as  before.  Both  of 
these  lots  will  be  handled  according 
to  my  theory  of  preventing  the  ap- 
pearance of  bowel  trouble,  and  "we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see." 

When  this  hatch  is  out,  if  there  is 
no  appearance  of  bowel  trouble  I 
shall  probably  try  to  get  eggs  from 
places  where  there  has  been  much 
ess  from  white  diarrhoea  and  try 
them  again.  I  shall  have  to  disprove 
my  own  theory  before  I  can  believe 
that  the  trouble  is  in  the  eggs. 


Crippled  Chicks 

In   a  letter  on   another  matter  a 
hicken  raiser  says:    "Tell  your  sub- 
criber  that  was    complaining  about 
rippled  chicks  to  be  careful  in  turn- 
ing eggs    in    the    incubator.  They 
should  be  turned  over  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  better  every  twelve 
ours.    That  is  the  mother  hen's  way 
f  doing  it;  she  turns  them  half.  Then 
keep  up  the  heat  in  the  incubator  to 
03  to  105  degrees  to  the  last." 


A  woman  in  the  east  claims  to  have 
discovered  the  reason  and  the  remedy 
for  stiff-jointed  or  crippled  chicks. 
She  says  it  is  caused  by  lack  of  mois- 
ture, and  has  perfected  a  device  for 
supplying  the  same  in  the  most  ap- 
proved way — which,  however,  is  not 
divulged  in  the  statement  of  the  case. 
Like  many  other  "discoveries"  of  this 
r.ort,  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  see  how 
it  works  out  in  continued  trial. 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Effect  of  Feed  on  Test 

A  subscriber  in  a  southern  Ne- 
braska county  sends  this  interesting 
note:  "The  annual  harvest  of  the 
centraliz?d  creameries  is  at  hand.  As 
usual  they  are  claiming  that  fat  con- 
test is  controlled  by  feed — no  corn 
no  butteir'at,  or  at  least  less.  Will 
you  at  once,  as  a  favor  to  the  farmers 
write  an  article  setting  forth  the 
fallacy  of  this  theory.  Many  farmers 
still  believe  it,  and  of  course  the 
creamery  sharks  do  their  best  to 
confirm  them  in  their  belief." 

Supposing  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat  in  milk  could  be  increased  or 
decreased  by  changing  the  feed,  how 
could  that  affect  the  test  of  cream 
skimmed  from  the  milk?  It  would 
influence  the  amount  of  cream,  but 
not  the  richness  of  the  cream.  The 
test  of  tream  does  not  depend  upon 
the  percentage  of  butterfat  in  the 
milk,  but  upon  the  adjustment  of  the 
cream  separator,  the  speed  at  which 
it  is  run,  and  other  factors  that  make 
the  cream  thick  or  thin. 

A  low-test  cream  can  be  skimmed 
from  the  richest  milk,  or  a  high-test 
cream  can  be  skimmed  from  milk  of 
a  very  low  fat  content.  If  agents  of 
the  creameries  are  explaining  low 
tests  by  saying  that  cream  tests  low 
when  cows  are  on  grass  without  corn, 
they  are  either  ignorant  or  lacking 
in  truthfulness.  A  moment's  thought 
should  convince  anyone  that  the  test 
of  cream  does  not  depend  at  all  upon 
the  richness  of  the  milk  from  which 
it  was  skimmed.' 

And  now  as  to  the  effect  of  feeding 
upon  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk 
itself:  It  has  been  proved  by  re- 
peated experiments  that  the  kind  or 
amount  of  feed  given  to  cows  do  not 
influence  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk  except  for  a  very  short  time.  A 
change  in  feed  will  sometimes  result 
in  a  change  in  the  per  cent  of  fat  in 
the  milk  that  will  last  for  a  few  days, 
but  this  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
nervous  shock  caused  by  the  change 
rather  than  to  the  feed  itself,  for 
when  the  cows  become  used  to  the 
new  feed  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
their  milk  again  becomes  normal. 

The  richness  of  milk  is  a  matter  of 
the  individuality  of  the  cow.  Some 
cows  give  rich  milk  and  some  thin 
milk,  and  continue  to  do  so  no  matter 
how  they  are  fed.  The  milk  of  a  cow 
becomes  somewhat  richer  as  her  lac- 
tation period  advances,  and  cows  that 
have  a  large  reserve  of  body  fat  to 
draw  upon  give  richer  milk  than 
cows  run  down  in  flesh;  but  at  any 
given  time  it  is  not  possible  by  feed- 
ing to  make  more  than  a  slight  and 
temporary  change  in  the  percentage 
of  butterfat  in  the  milk.  Through  ten 
successive  years  the  Copenhagen 
(Denmark)  station  studied  the  changes 
in  milk  when  turning  cows  from  win- 
ter stables  to  spring  pastures.  The 
effect  was  to  increase  the  amount  of 
milk  and  the  percentage  of  fat  con- 
tained therein.  The  increased  flow  of 
milk  was  maintained  so  long  as  grass 
was  good,  but  the  percentage  of  fat 
fell  baok  to  normal  again  after 
twenty  days  on  grass. 

Of  course,  the  total  amount  of 
butterfat  yielded  by  a  cow  may  be 
greatly  affected  by  feeding,  but  this 
comes  about  through  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced rather  than  through  a  change 
in  the  test  of  the  milk. 


Cane  and  Kafir  Silage 

Cane  and  kafir  may  each  be  made 
into  silage  of  good  quality  with  a 
feeding  value  not  far  below  corn 
silage.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
dairy  department  of  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  after  careful 
feeding  tests. 

In  the  first  experiment,  made  in 
the  winter  of  1911-12,  cane  silage  was 
compared  with  corn  silage  for  milk 
production.  Two  lots  of  cows,  four 
animals  in  each,  were  used  in  this 
trial.  In  Lot  I  the  cows  were  fed  for 
twenty  days  on  corn  silage,  changed 
to  cane  silage  for  twenty  days,  and 
then  put  back  on  corn  silage  for  the 
final  twenty  days.  The  ration,  aside 
from  the  silage,  remained  the  same 
throughout,  the  three  periods. 

Records  were  kept  of  the  milk  and 
butterfat  production  and  the  weights 
of  the  cows.  The  records  for  the  first 
and  third  periods  were  averaged  and 
compared  with  the  middle  period  to 


overcome  the  effect  of  the  natural 
decline  in  milk  flow  as  lactation  ad- 
vanced. The  cow:?  in  Lot  II  were  fed 
as  those  in  Lot  I  except  that  cane 
silage  was  fed  in  the  first  and  third 
periods  and  corn  silage  in  the  middle 
twenty  days. 

In  Lot  I  corn  silage  produced  a  ver 
slightly  larger  milk  flow,  amounting 
to  only  .06  of  a  pound  per  cow  daily 
—a  difference  too  small  to  be  con- 
sidered The  cows  in  this  lot  made 
a  larger  gain  in  body  weight  on  cane 
silage  than  on  corn  silage,  a  differ 
ence  that  amounted  to  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  a  pound  daily  per 
animal. 

The  difference  in  milk  How  between 
the  corn  silage  and  cane  silage  periods 
was  greater  in  Lot  II;  on  corn  silage 
the  cows  averaged  nearly  a  pound  a 
day  more  milk.  But  the  gain  in 
weight  amounted  to  about  one  pound 
daily  for  each  cow,  in  favor  of  the 
cane  silage. 

In  the  second  experiment,  made  in 
the  winter  of  1912-13,  three  lots  of 
cows  were  used.  In  Lot  I  corn  silage 
was  compared  with  kafir  silage;  in 
Lot  II  cane  silage  was  compared  with 
kafir  silage;  and  in  Lot  III  corn 
silage  was  again  compared  with  cane 
silnge,  as  in  the  trial  the  year  before. 
The  plan  of  feeding  was  similar  in 
every  way  in  this  experiment  to  that 
of  the  experiment  made  in  1911-12, 
except  that  the  periods  were  thirty 
days  in  length. 

The  cows  in  Lot  I  averaged  about 
one-sixth  of  a  pound  more  milk  daily 
on  corn  silage  than  on  kafir  silage, 
but  the  kafir  silage  produced  about 
a  tenth  of  a  pound  more  daily  gain 
n  weight  on  each  cow. 

In  Lot  II,  where  cane  silage  and 
kafir  silage  were  compared,  there  was 
a  more  marked  difference  in  results 
than  in  any  other  lot  in  the  entire 
test.  While  on  kafir  silage  the  cows 
averaged  about  one  ajid  one-half 
pounds  more  milk  each  day  than  on 
cane  silage.  In  this  lot  there  was  a 
very  slight  advantage  in  gain,  amount- 
ing to  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  pound 
per  head  daily,  in  favor  of  cane  silage. 

As  in  the  trials  of  the  year  bel'ore, 
the  cows  in  Lot  III  gave  more  milk 
on  corn  silage  than  on  cane  silage; 
the  difference  was  a  little  more  than 
half  a  pound  daily  for  each  cow.  In 
gains  the  advantage  was  very  slightly 
in  favor  of  corn  silage. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
experiments  are  that  corn  silage  is 
slightly  superior  as  a  milk  producer 
to  silage  made  from  either  kafir  or 
cane;  kafir  silage  ranks  second,  and 
cane  silage  third. 

The  cows  made  greater  gains  on 
cane  silage  than  on  either  corn  or 
kafir  silage.  Professor  Reed,  who  had 
charge  of  the  experiments,  believes 
this  to  be  an  indication  that  the  cane 
silage  contained  a  higher  proportion 
of  carbohydrates  or  fat-forming  nutri- 
ents. If  the  cane  silage  were  fed 
with  grain  containing  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  protein,  or  muscle-forming 
material,  he  believes  it  would  be 
equal,  ton  for  ton,  to  corn  or  kafir 
ilage. 

The  silage  used  in  theee  experi- 
ments was  stored  in  wooden-stave 
and  cement  silos;  it  kept  equally 
well  in  both.  The  cane  silagei  seemed 
to  be  the  most  palatable,  although  the 
cows  ate  all  kinds  with  relish.  The 
majority  of  the  cane  seed,  and  a  great 
amount  of  the  kafir  seed,  was  un- 
digested, which  suggests  that  the 
nutritive  value  of  these  crops  as 
silage  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
imited  to  the  stalks  and  leaves. 

The  kafir  silage  was  the  poorest  on 
account  of  being  made  from  immature 
plants.  Sorghum  crops  should  be 
mature  when  harvested  for  the  silo; 
that  is,  the  seed  should  be  ripe.  If 
put  in  the  silo  immature  they  make 
a  sour  silage  of  lower  palatability  and 
feeding  value.  It  is  a  common  belie' 
that  cane  makes  a  sour  silage  because 
it  contains  so  much  sugar.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  true  if  the  cane  is 
ripe.  In  these  experiments  the  cane 
ilage  at  no  time  contained  as  much 
acid  as  the  corn  silage. 

Although  in  these  experiments  cane 
;nd  kafir  proved  to  be  slightly  less 
valuable  than  corn  for  silage,  yet 
there  are  other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  drier  sections  the 
greater  yield  of  cane  and  kafir  would 
more  than  offset  their  lower  feeding 
value  as  compared  with  corn.  In 
Nebraska  it  is  hard  to  get  kafir  to 
mature  sufficiently  to  make  good 
filage,  but  the  earlier  varieties  of 
cane  mature  nicely.  Farmers  con- 
sidering the  planting  ot  sorghum 
crops  for  the  silo  now  have  some- 


An  up-to-date  De  Laval  Separator  will,  on  an  average,  save  its 
cost  every  year  over  any  other  separator. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  more  and  better  cream 
there  is  also  the  saving  in  time  of  separation  and  cleaning,  in  easier 
running,  greater  durability  and  fewer  repairs. 

Because  of  these  savings  more  than  40,000  users  of  inferior 
and  worn-out  separators  of  various  makes 
last  year  took  advantage  of  the  De  Laval 
exchange  allowance  and  traded  in  their 
machines  on  account  of  De  Lavals. 

USERS  OF  OLD  DE  LAVALS,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  improvements  in  the 
modem  De  Laval  over  machines  sold  10  to 
25  years  ago,  including  closer  skimming, 
easier  running,  better  oiling,  etc.,  will  also 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  exchange  their 
old  De  Laval  for  an  up-to-date  De  Laval. 

SEE  THE  NEARER  T  DE  LAVAL 
AGENT.  He  will  tell  you  how  much  he 
can  allow  on  your  old  machine,  whether  a  De  I. aval  or  some  other 
make,  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  De  Laval.  if  you  don't  know 
a  De  Laval  agent,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  giving  make, 
number  and  size  of  your  present  machine,  and  full  information 
will  be  sent  you. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


thing  definite  upon  which  to  base 
their  calculations. 


A  citizen  of  Dundee,  in  Douglas 
county,  planted  sweet  corn  in  boxes 
in  his  cellar  early  in  April.  On  the 
first  day  of  May  he  transplanted  it 
to  his  garden.  The  plants  have  grown 
rapidly  and  he  expects  to  have  the 
first  roasting  ears  in  the  community. 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Eclipse  Engines 

Tinn  9fV»c«  burnished  With  or 
M  IVO  OlZeS.  Without  Pump  Jack 

A  pint  of  gasoline  will  run 
the  No.  1  Eclipse  engine  an 
hour  and  pump  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  against  80 
foot  head.  Adapted  to  run- 
ning cream  separators, 
churns,  corn  shellers,  grind- 
stones, ice  cream  freezers,  etc. 

Handy  Reliable 
Low  Priced 

As  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  practical, 
>owerful  engine. 
Manufactured  in 
our  immense  fac- 
tory on  the  latest 
automatic  machines. 
Large,  dust-proof 
bearings.  Thorough 
lubrication.  All  like 
parts  absolutely  interchangeable.  Starts 
easily  at  any  time.  No  danger  from  freezing. 

No.  2  Eclipse  Engine  is  twice  as  powerful 
as  No.  1.  Recommended  for  deep  well  pump- 
ing, wood  sawing,  feed-grinding,  etc.  Stat» 
quantity  of  water  desired  in  24  hours  and 
we  will  send  catalog  No.  FB  896 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Kansas  City  Chicago  Omaha 
Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  tractors.  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Wind  Mills.  Feed  Grinders. 
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LightaingRbds 


SOLD  UNDER  175,000  BOND 

Because  they  are  absolute  protec- 
tion against  lightning.  Every  Shinn 
Dealer  is  an  expert  on  erecting 
Lightning  Rods.  Our  state  inspec- 
tors follow  the  dealer  and  Inspect 
work,  then  you  are  absolutely  safe. 
INVESTIGATE  CAREFULLY 
{  There  is  a  difference  in  lightning  rods. 
Shinn  rods  are  best  made,  most  highly 
improved.  See  your  dealer.  Catalog  free. 
_  W.  jj.  SHINN,      106  1611)  St.  LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


MADE  OF 

Jf¥ood  or  Galvanized  Steel 

Send  (or  Free  Catalog 

t.  WTATT  MFG.  CO. 
Saline,  Kan. 


Also  a  full  line  of  implements  on  which 
we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  B1U 
FREE  BARGAIN  BOOK. 


Save$35t.$50 


Yes  sir,  I'll  save  you  $35  to  $50 ^^gy 

in  the  first  cost  alone  on  the  best,  most  modern,  [fcil£2&fc 
most  sanitary  and  closest  skimming  cream 
separator  ever  built.  When  you  buy  the 

New  Galloway  Sanitary 

—  you  pay  just  one  small  profit  abo 
actual  cost  of  materials  and  labor  Why 
any  dealer  $85  to  $110  for  an  inferior  ma- 
chine. Buy  direct  and  save  one-half   Get  my 

Special  1913  Off er  and 
90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

test  of  this  machine  ritrht  on  your  farm. 

The  new  Galloway  Sanitary  ckims  to  a  trace 
run  in  oil—  easy  to  run— easy  to  clean.  Sold 
Backed  by  $26,00u  bond.  Write  for  new  cata 
special  1913  offer  that  will  help  you  gvt  your  r" 
partly  or  entirely  without  cost  in  the  end.  Writ- 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

283  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo, 


Valuable  Information  COrf 
d  Special  Proposition!  HEX 


TO  ALL  SILO  BUYERS 

Don't  buy  a  silo  with  your  eyes  closed? 
_J  Investigate  firs'.  Get  our  special  offer 
[Get  our  portfolio  of  silo  profits  made  byl 
other  fanners.  Gei  our  special  factory  1 
prices  and  full  particulars  why  Champion] 

I  Silos  are  best.  _  

I  CHAMPION  SILOS 

|  Are  built  from  the  ground  up.    Are  abso-  ; 
|  lutely  modern,  have  continuous  door 
|  front,  steel  hoops  and  anchors  and^, 
lother  important  improvements. 
Western  Silo  Co. 
145 ;(h  st.  DesMoines.Iowa. 


PATEHTQ   Tha*    Protect   and  Pay 

mi  CH  I  w   send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 

books,  novice  una  searches  fhee 

Walton  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Wathlngton.  D  C 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  In  them. — S.  R.  McKelvIe,  Publisher. 
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H.  C.  McKcIvie,  Field  Man 
Th«  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  -from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  tnls  office  «arly 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 

O.  I.  PUBDY.  Fieldman 

Gilbert   Johnson's   Big  Polands 

Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Neb.,  reports  110 
thrifty,  uniform  spring  pigs',  growing  nicely. 
He  is  going  to  hold  a  fall  and  winter  sale 
and  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  high  class  lot 
of  big-type  Polands  to  offer  in  these  sales. 
Keep   this   good   herd  in  mind. 

Growthy  Spring  Pigs 

W.  K.  Beitzel  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  has  fifty 
Duroc  spring  pigs,  and  three  of  these  litters 
are  bv  Cleatham's  Pride  2d,  a  boar  that  has 
sired  'a  choice  lot  of  big  stuff  for  Mr.  Beitzel. 
He  has  one  litter  by  B.  C.  W.'s  Topper,  one 
litter  by  Parkdale  Wonder,  one  litter  by 
Valley  King,  one  by  Chief  Chitwood  and  one 
by  Orion's  Wonder.  Mr.  Beitzel  will  hold  a 
sow  sale,  as  usual,  this  year,  and  will  be  in 
a  position  to  send  out  some  good,  nicely  bred 
male  pigs  and  sell  them  very  reasonable.  He 
has  always  raised  the  good,  big,  deep-bodied 
kind  and  expects  to  continue  along  the  same 
line  as  long  "as  he  stays  in  the  business. 
Durocs  at  Central  City 

J  E.  Hensley,  the  Duroc  Jersey  breeder 
at  Central  City,  Neb.,  is  raising  twenty-five 
spring  pigs  and  eight  good  fall  sows.  The 
most  of  his  spring  pigs  are  by  the  herd 
boar,  J.  E.  Model's  King,  a  son  of  King  The 
Colonel.  He  also  has  some  by  Crimson 
Chitwood  2d.  He  has  some  good  typy  stuff 
among  the  number  of  spring  pigs  and  they 
are  out  of  good,  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  The 
dams  in  his  herd  are  by  such  sires  as 
Crimson  Jack,  J.  E.'s  Model  and  Echo 
Wilkes.  Mr.  Hensley  will  not  be  able  to 
make  a  public  sale  this  year,  but  will 
have  males  and  bred  sows  for  sale  at 
private   treaty  later  on. 

Lamb's  Durocs 

A.  W.  Lamb  of  Albion,  Neb.,  has  forty 
spring  pigs.  They  are  sired  by  Golden  Model 
4th,  the  champion  boar,  Belle's  Crimson 
Wonder,  Golden  Model  3d.  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder 
and  Kiverview  Wonder.  Mr.  Lamb  will  have 
some  stuff  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  and 
if  everything  comes  along  in  nice  shape  he 
will  be  in  position  to  hold  a  good  sow  sale. 
This  is  another  one  of  the  richly  bred  Crim- 
son Wonder  herds,  and  Mr.  Lamb  has  the 
reputation  of  sending  out  stuff  that  goes  out 
and  makes  good.  He  is  usually  at  the  best 
fairs  and  gets  right  in  with  the  hottest  of 
competition  and  gets  away  with  his  share 
of  the  ribbons.  Later  on  we  will  have  more 
.to  say  in  regard  to  his  Durocs. 

ConDelly  s  Durocs 

J.  J.  Connelly,  Lindsay,  Neb.,  a  breeder 
who  has  been  raising  Durocs  for  some  time, 
has  sixty  spring  pigs  that  are  sired  mostly 
by  Bed  Chief  by  Bed  Chief  Wonder.  Some 
are  by  Belle's  Bargain,  and  some  are  by  a 
son  of  Genoa  Duke.  The  dams  are  Crimson 
Wonder  bred  and  are  good,  big,  lengthy 
sows  of  the  strictly  practical  sort.  Mr. 
Connelly  will  hold  a  fall  sale  this  year  on 
October  7.  In  this  offering  he  is  going  to 
put  the  very  tops  of  his  boars  and  also  the 
most  of  his  spring  gilts.  He  expects  to 
continue  in  the  Duroc  business  and  estab- 
lish one  of  the  good  herds  in  the  North 
Platte  country.  Later  on  we  will  have  more 
to  say  in  regard  to  his  Durocs. 

Scbfleld  s  Durocs 

F.  A.  Scofleld  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  has  115 
spring  pigs  sired  mostly  by  Nebraska  Chief, 
a  son  of  Alien  s  Wonder  Chief.  This  boar 
has  been  used  to  good  advantage  by  Mr. 
Scofleld  and  he  has  sired  him  a  choice  lot 
of  good  typy  stuff.  Mr.  Scofleld  has  been 
in  the  pure  bred  business  for  eight  or  ten 
years  and  is  raising  a  strictly  practical  type 
of  Durocs.  He  has  an  excellent  hog  farm 
and  is  in  position  to  raise  his  hogs  in  nice 
shape.  He  will  probably  be  at  the  state 
fair  and  will  also  hold  a  sow  sale.  Later 
on  he  will  have  spring  males  for  sale  and 
they  will  be  the  kind  that  breeders  and 
stockmen  can  use.  Later  on  we  will  have 
more  to  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Scofleld's 
Durocs. 

Rowe's  Durocs 

J.  E.  Bowe,  Stockham,  Neb.,  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  oldest  established  herds  of 
Durocs  in  the  slate,  will  have  about  sixty 
head  of  salable  stock  of  spring  and  fall 
farrow.  He  has  five  good  fall  boars  that 
will  be  exhibited  and  for  sale  at  the  fairs 
this  fall.  There  will  also  be  some  good 
spring  males  to  offer  at  private  treaty. 
The  herd  is  headed  by  J.  E.'s  Model  and 
Echo's  Wonder  King.  J.  E.'s  Model  is  one 
of  the  best  sons-  of  the  celebrated  Medoc, 
and  has  been  used  since  a  pig  at  the  head 
of  the  Bowe  herd.  He  is  now  five  years 
old,  and  is  one  of  the  really  good-type,  big 
and  attractive  aged  Duroc  boars.  Echo's 
Wonder  King  is  of  the  coarser  sort  and  is 
mating  well  with  J.  E.'s  Model  sows.  Mr. 
Bowe  will  hold  a  spring  sale  in  a  circuit 
with  Bayne,   Toof  and  others. 

Hoegh's  Durocs 

H.  J.  Hoegh,  Hampton,  Neb.,  proprietor 
of  the  Hillside  herd  of  Durocs,  has  fifty-five 
spring  pigs  sired  by  Queen's  Crimson  by 
Crimson  Wonder  Again,  Crimson  O,  Bayne's 
Critic  and  Perfection's  Ambition  by  Ambi- 
tion's Colonel,  dam  by  Bed  Perfection  2d. 
Mr.  Hoegh  has  a  good,  uniform  lot  of  sows 
and  a  nice  crop  of  pigs.  He  has  an  out- 
standing good  yearling  sow  by  Echo's 
Choice  Goods  by  Echo  Wilkes.  This  sow 
will  probably  be  exhibited  at  the  state  fair. 
He  has  recently  purchased  a  fall  boar 
from  Mr.  H.  O.  Harney  that  is"  a  plumb 
good  one.  He  is  very  smooth,  has  straight, 
deep  side-lines,  and  carries  his  width  well 
from  front  to  rear.  This  pig  is  in  fitting 
for  the  fairs  and  should  make  a  strong 
showing.  Mr.  Hoegh  will  have  some  good 
male  pigs  to  offer  at  private  treaty. 

Beehrle  s  Durocs 

J.  J.  Beehrle,  Ord,  Neb.,  has  had  un- 
usually good  luck  with  his  spring  pigs  and 
is  raising  eighty-two  head,  sixty  of  which 
are  growthy  February  and  March  farrow. 
The  early  pigs  are  sired  by  Fancy  Chief 
by  Crimson  Chief;  one  litter  is  by  Col. 
Tippy,  and  the  others  are  by  Boyal  Chief 
by  Fancy  Chief.  Mr.  Beehrle's  sows  are 
of  the  prolific  sort  and  five  of  the  sows 
farrowed  seventy  pigs.  one  of  the  litters 
numbered  twenty.     The  sows  descend  from 


Orion,  Kant-Be-Beat,  Ohio  Chief  and  Crim- 
son Wonder  breeding.  Mr.  Beehrle  has  two 
fall  boars  that  are  exceptionally  good  and 
that  should  be  fitted  for  show.  He  will 
sell  these  boars  reasonable.  He  will  offer 
his  males  and  bred  gilts  later  at  private 
treaty,  and  at  prices  that  are  reasonable. 
Parties  interested  in  good  Durocs  of  prac- 
tical type  and  good  breeding  should  keep 
this  herd  in  mind. 

Harney  s  Durocs 

H.  O.  Harney,  Aurora,  Neb.,  well  known 
to  Nebraska  Farmer  readers  as  an  adver- 
tiser of  Durocs,  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of 
the  unu-ually  well  qualified  breeders,  and 
he  has  raised  a  quality  of  Durocs  the  past 
few  years  that  were  sold  mostly  to  breeders. 
Bad  luck  a  year  ago  reduced  his  herd,  but 
he  again  bought  up  the  past  season  and 
has  forty  choice  spring  pigs  by  Wonder 
Improved.  Chief  Bill,  Model's  Wonder  by 
Golden  Model  4th,  and  Valley  Chief's 
Colonel  by  Col.  Chief  and  Gold  Model  by 
old  Golden  Model,  dam  Model  Belle  by 
Model  Chief  2d,  champion  of  Iowa,  1908. 
This  latter  boar,  Gold  Model,  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  aged  boar  class  by  Mr.  Harney 
this  year,  and  is  rated  by  him  as  the  most 
valuable  Duroc  boar  he  has  ever  owned. 
He  is  fitting  up  in  good  shape.  Inasmuch 
as  this  herd  embodies  a  choice  line  of  de- 
pendable show  breeding,  parties  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  good  male  pig  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Harney  for 
a    spring    boar    at    private  treaty. 

Krueger's  Durocs 

Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb.,  one  of  the 
live  Duroc  Jersey  breeders  in  the  state,  has 
forty-seven  spring  pigs  and  fifty  fall  gilts. 
He  has  a  Critic  B.  litter  out  of  a  Bed 
Chief  Wonder  sow.  He  also  has  a  litter 
by  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder,  out  of  a  Belle's  Crim- 
son Wonder  sow.  This  gilt  was  a  top  gilt 
in  Bert  Barnes'  sow  sale.  The  pigs  are 
showing  up  in  mighty  nice  shape.  He  has 
six  Fancy  Wonder  pigs  out  of  the  Wallace 
Wonder  show  sow,  a  sow  that  he  will  prob- 
ably have  at  the  state  fair.  His  other 
spring  pigs  are  by  his  herd  boars,  Prince 
Muncie  Colonel  and  A  Professor.  He  has 
one  litter  by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder  out 
of  a  B.  &  L.  sow.  The  fall  stuff  is  mostly 
by  the  herd  boar,  Prince  Muncie  Colonel. 
He  has  one  litter  by  Col.  Gano  and  one 
litter  by  Valley  King.  Mr.  Krueger  will 
be  in  nice  shape  to  pull  off  a  sale  this  year, 
and  from  present  indications  he  will  prob- 
ably have  some  good  ones  at  the  state 
fair.  Gus  will  probably  hold  a  fall  or 
winter  sale,  and  in  the  event  that  he  holds 
either  he  will  have  some  extra  choice  stuff 
to   put   up  at  auction. 

Toof's  Durocs 

B.  E.  Toof,  Aurora,  Neb.,  has  a  good 
bunch  of  seventy  spring  Duroc  pigs  that  are 
growing  nicely,  and  are  among  the  grow- 
thiest  we  have  seen.  Mr.  Toof's  herd  was 
founded  from  the  Bayne  herd,  and  the  line 
of  breeding  set  forth  in  the  three  boars, 
B.  &  B.'s  Wonder,  Wonder  Improved  and 
Bayne's  Critic,  described  in  Mr.  Bayne's 
field  note  in  this  issue,  are  also  liberally 
represented  in  Mr.  Toof's  herd.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  sires,  the  spring  crop  of  pigs 
is  by  Dusty  Crimson,  a  Samuelson  boar; 
Chief  Bill,  by  Chief's  Protection,  and  a  good 
litter  of  seven  by  Col.  Gano.  Mr.  Toof 
will  exhibit  young  stuff  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair,  and  has  an  outstanding  gooa 
senior  boar  pig  by  Wonder  Improved,  and 
out  of  Wilkes'  Wonder  by  B.  &  B.'s  Won- 
der. Many  of  his  sows  also  descend  from 
Echo  Wilkes  by  Beauty  Wilkes,  and  this 
line  of  breeding  topped  with  B.  &  B.'s 
Wonder,  Wonder  Improved  and  Bayne's 
Critic  has  given  a  good,  uniform  and  prac- 
tical type  product.  Mr.  Toof  will  have  a 
lot  of  good  male  pigs  for  sale  this  fall,  con- 
taining some  good  herd  heading  prospects. 
Bader's  Durocs 

John  Bader,  the  Duroc  Jersey  breeder  at 
Scribner,  Neb.,  has  thirty  spring  pigs  sired 
mostly  by  his  good  yearling  herd  boar, 
Bader's  Golden  Model,  a  son  of  Golden 
Model  4th,  out  of  a  Wallace  Wonder  dam. 
This  boar  won  first  in  a  class  of  sixty-one 
in  the  junior  pig  class  at  Nebraska  last 
year,  which  in  itself  is  a  recommendation 
that  he  is  an  outstanding  good  one.  He  is 
coming  along  in  nice  shape  and  will  prob- 
ably be  shown  at  the  state  fair  again  this 
year.  Aside  from  the  spring  pigs  by 
Bader's  Golden  Model,  Mr.  Bader  has  good 
litters  by  Fancy  Wonder,  Golden  Model  3d 
and  Sensation  Wonder  2d.  He  is  breeding 
a  number  of  his  sows  for  fall  litters,  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  will  hold  a  fall  sale 
and  if  he  does  will  top  out  the  best  spring 
males,  sell  the  most  of  his  spring  gilts, 
and  will  also  sell  a  few  of  the  sows  with 
litters.  Mr.  Bader  has  recently  purchased 
some  more  land  for  his  present  hog  farm, 
which  now  gives  him  grass  enough  to  raise 
a  big  bunch  of  spring  pigs.  He  has  one 
of  the  best  equipped  hog  farms  in  the  state 
and  Mr.  Bader  is  one  of  the  best  hog-men. 
He  is  an  extra  good  feeder,  knows  how  to 
fit  a  hog  to  show,  and  is  an  all  around 
practical  fellow.  Later  on  will  have  more 
to  say  in  regard  to  his  Durocs. 

Jacobsen's  Durocs 

J.  A.  Jacobsen,  Marquette,  Neb.,  has 
started  a  very  good  herd  of  pure  bred 
Duroc  Jerseys,  headed  by  the  second  prize 
senior  yearling  boar  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair,  1911,  Tony  B.,  by  Bed  Echo,  by  Bed 
Knight,  dam  by  Bed  Duster.  Tony  B.  was 
bred  and  showed  by  E.  J.  Brown,  and  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Brown  as  one  of  the  best 
big-type,  heavy-boned  boars  that  he  had 
produced.  Mr.  Jacobsen  is  highly  pleased 
with  the  results  obtained  from  the  service 
of  this  good  sire  and  has  about  sixty  uni- 
form, good-colored  spring  pigs  sired  by 
him.  Other  pigs  are  by  Bayne's  Critic, 
one  of  the  good  Duroc  boars  of  the  Golden 
Model-Watts"  Model  cross.  The  sows  in  the 
herd  are  by  '  Ambition's  Colonel,  Model 
Goods  by  Golden  Model  2d,  H.  A.'s  Choice 
Goods  and  Mammoth  Tom.  One  very  good 
litter  is  by  Queen's  Wonder,  the  O.  G.  Smith 
boar  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  and  out  of 
H.  A.'s  Queen  that  won  in  the  senior  year- 
ling class  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  last 
fall.  Mr.  Jacobsen  has  five  good  fall  boars, 
two  of  which  are  unusually  good,  and  that 
can  be  bought  reasonable.  He  will  exhibit 
stock  at  some  of  the  district  fairs  and 
may  have  an  exhibit  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair.  He  will  have  a  number  of  good  spring 
pigs  to  price  worth  the  money  this  fall. 
Bayne's  Durocs 

J.  O.  Bayne,  Aurora,  Neb.,  has  sixty -five 
growthy  spring  pigs,  mostly  sired  by  the 
three  good  herd  boars — B.  &  B.'s  Wonder, 
by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  dam  Peaches 
and  Cream;  Wonder  Improved,  by  Lincoln 
Wonder,  by  Ohio  Chief,  dam  Garnet's  Pride, 
a  first  prize  winner,  and  Bayne's  Critic,  by 
Golden  Model  5th,  dam  by  Watts'  Model. 
All  of  these  boars  have  been  exhibited  suc- 


cessfully at  district  and  state  fair,  and 
have  met  with  comment  from  breeders  who 
know  the  value  of  a  high  class  individual. 
B.  &  B.'s  Wonder  looks  to  be  a  good  pros- 
pect for  show  again  this  season.  Bayne's 
Critic  is  also  a  good  prospect  for  the  senior 
yearling  class.  He  will  make  a  good 
show  and,  as  a  sire,  his  first  crop'  of  pigs 
show  him  to  be  a  valuable  sire.  Some  of 
the  best  pigs  in  both  Mr.  Bayne's  and  Mr. 
Toof's  herd  are  sired  by  Bayne's  Critic. 
Mr.  Bayne  has  one  litter  of  eight  pigs  by 
Col.  Gano,  one  by  Model  Again  and  one  by 
Queen's  Colonel.  The  latter  litter  is  from 
a  fine  big  sow  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder. 
This  herd  has  furnished  foundation  stock 
for  a  number  of  good  herd;  in  this  vicinity 
and  in  other  sections  of  the  state,  and  Mr. 
Bayne  has  always  received  liberal  patronage 
ror  his  surplus  sale  stock.  He  will  have  a 
show  herd  out  this  fall.  His  usual  good 
line-up  of  spring  male  pigs  will  be  for 
sale  at  private  treaty,  and  among  them  are 
some  valuable  prospects. 

Growthy  Spring  Pigs 

One  of  the  extra  good  bunches  of  spring 
pigs  that  we  have  seen  in  our  travels  this 
year  are  those  of  Robert  Leisy,  Wisner 
Neb.  He  has  ninety-five  spring  pigs  and 
they  are  coming  along  in  mighty  nice 
shape.  Five  of  these  spring  litters  are 
sired  by  his  herd  boar,  Model  Boy.  He 
has  one  litter  by  Golden  Model  4th,  and 
there  are  some  extra  good  pigs  among 
them;  one  very  choice  litter  by  Soo  Chief; 
and  an  extra  good  one  by  Blue  Bibbon 
Model,  out  of  a  show  sow  by  Improver's 
Best.  He  has  a  good  litter  by  Dusty  Crim- 
son, one'  by  Golden  Model  15th,  one  by 
Critic  B,  and  others  by  Crimson  Wonder 
10th,  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder  and  Echo  Crimson 
Wonder.  Among  his  spring  crop  of  pigs 
he  has  one  litter  that  is  right  up  to  the 
average,  sired  by  Young  Model  Boy  by 
Model  Boy,  a  boar  owned  by  John  Staffer 
of  Page,  Neb.  Mr.  Leisy  made  one  of  the 
best  sales  in  Nebraska  last  spring  and  he 
has  more  and  better  pigs  than  he  had  a 
year  ago  now.  He  has  an  extra  choice 
junior  yearling  sow  that  will  certainly  be 
in  the  money,  and  the  sow  which  is  the 
dam  of  his  Blue  Ribbon  Model  pigs  will 
undoubtedly  show  to  good  advantage.  He 
will  hold  a  fall  sale,  September  27,  and  in 
this  offering  he  will  put  a  high  class  lot 
of  spring  males  and  some  very  growthy 
spring  gilts.  In  his  spring  sale  Mr.  Leisy 
had  some  of  the  biggest  and  best  spring 
gilts  that  were  ever  driven  through  an 
auction  ring.  He  has  the  habit  of  getting 
his  spring  pigs  extra  growthy  for  their 
ages.  Later  on  we  will  have  more  to  say 
in   regard   to   his  Durocs. 

Berkshires  With  Quality 

One  of  the  largest  herds  of  Berkshires  in. 
Nebraska  is  the  one  operated  by  C.  Y. 
Thompson  of  West  Point.  Mr.  Thompson 
has  been  breeding  Berkshires  for  a  number 
of  years  and  has  the  very  best  of  families 
represented  in  the  herd  which  he  operates 
a  short  distance  from  the  above  town.  He 
has  the  finest  equipped  hog  farm  that  we 
have  had  occasion  to  see.  Plenty  of  good 
pastures,  small  - hog  houses  and  one  of  the 
best  hog  barns  are  to  be  found  here.  He 
has  good  drainage  and  his  pigs  are  always 
kept  healthy  and  in  extra  good  growing 
condition.  He  has  a  nice  bunch  of  spring 
pigs  and  they  are  largely  by  his  herd  boar, 
Autocrat,  a  boar  formerly  used  by  the  State 
Farm.  He  has  some  early  March  pigs,  the 
others  are  mostly  of  April  farrow.  Aside 
from  his  Autocrat  pigs,  he  has  others  sired 
by  Baron  Premier  76th  and  Lord  Lee  20th. 
At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Thompson  has 
for  sale  a  choice  string  of  good,  growthy 
summer  yearlings  sired  by  Autocrat  and 
Baron  Premier  76th.  There  are  a  number 
of  good  herd  boar  prospects  among  these 
yearling  boars  and  Berkshire  breeders  or  a 
stockman  in  need  of  a  good,  typical  Berk 
shire  boar  would  do  well  to  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Thompson,  as  he  is  pricing  them 
very  reasonable,  breeding  and  merit  con- 
sidered. To  the  stockman  or  breeder  who 
has  not  visited  one  of  the  best  breeding 
herds  and  stock  farms  in  the  west,  a  visit 
to  this  place  would  be  profitable  whether 
you  care  to  buy  or  not.  You  can  get  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  stock  and  breeding  busi- 
ness from  Mr.  Thompson  which  will  be  of 
material  worth  to  the  up-to-date  breeder 
or  stockman.  We  call  your  attention  to 
the  announcement  of  Mr.  Thompson  else- 
where in  this  issue. 
Bellows   Brothers'  Shorthorns — Last  Call 

We  give  herewith  the  last  announcement 
of  the  Bellows  Brothers'  Shorthorn  sale, 
Maryville.  Mo.,  June  10.  All  parties  in- 
terested have,  no  doubt,  received  the  catalog 
of  this  sale  and  having  received  it  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind  to  be  issued.  The  sale  offering 
is  in  keeping  with  the  quality  and  appear- 
ance of  the  catalog.  Photograph  in  your 
mind  any  business  that  has  been  as  judici- 
ously directed  as  the  Bellows  Brothers' 
Shorthorn  business  has  and  the  picture  re- 
sulting is  success.  Their  business  has  not 
only  been  successful  to  them,  but  it  has 
started  on  the  road  to  success  a  lot  of 
Shorthorn  breeders  who  have  bought  cows 
and  herd  bulls  from  this  herd.  Following 
the  now  historic  Hampton  bulls  that  were 
at  the  head  of  this  herd  a  few  years  back, 
comes  Good  Choice  and  Best  of  Goods,  both 
by  the  celebrated  Imp.  Choice  Goods;  then 
the  champion  Diamond  Goods  and  Superb 
Goods,  with  a  dash  of  Sultan  blood  through 
Mis^ie's  Sultan,  and  now  the  great  young 
show  bull  Sultan  Supreme  assisting  Dia- 
mond Goods  and  they  assisted  by  sons  of 
Diamond  Goods  and  Superb  Goods.  Having 
directed  the  mating  of  bulls  of  show  char- 
acter and  these  blood  lines  with  cows  of 
known  producing  value  and  rich  breeding, 
it  is  not  any  wonder  that  Bellows  Brothers 
will  offer  on  June  10  fifty  head  of  Short- 
horns, the  best  ever  sold  by  them  and 
without  doubt  the  equal  of  any  fifty  Short- 
horns ever  sold  at  auction  from  any  herd 
in  America.  The  owner  of  one  of  the 
twelve  good  bulls  from  this  sale  offering  is 
to  be  congratulated  and  that  owner  is  tak- 
ing a  forward  step  in  building  up  his  herd. 
If  you  have  not  received  a  catalog  of  this 
sale  send  for  one  and  mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

Knzel's  Durocs 

L.  J.  Kuzel,  one  of  Nebraska's  good  Duroc 
Jersey  breeders,  is  in  the  swim  in  nice 
shape  this  year  with  an  extra  choice  bunch 
of  spring  pigs.  Mr.  Kuzel  did  not  hold  a 
sale  last  year  and  it  put  him  in  nice  shape 
for  a  big  bunch  of  spring  pigs.  Mr.  Kuzel 
has  recently  moved  onto  the  Duroc  farm 
formerly  owned  by  J.  S.  Pokorny,  eleven 
miles  southwest  of  Howells,  Neb.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  hog  farms  that  we  visit,  and 
Mr.  Kuzel  has  some  of  the  best  Durocs  that 
you  can  see.    He  has  twelve  litters  by  King 


Echo  Top,  a  son  of  Echo  Top  King.  This 
boar  is  a  four-year-old,  a  big,  growthy 
fellow,  good  length,  heavy  boned  and  an 
extra  good  individual.  He  has  sired  Mr. 
Kuzel  some  extra  good  stuff,  and  the  spring 
pigs  by  him  are  very  typy.  Eleven  of  the 
spring  litters  are  by  Proud  Wonder,  Jr.,  a 
son  of  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  out  of  a 
dam  by  Proud  Chief.  He  has  one  litter  by 
Model  Wonder  3d,  out  of  a  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder 
dam,  and  they  are  certainly  corking  good 
ones.  Three  litters  are  by  Crimson  Wonder 
Boy  by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  out  of  the 
great  producing  sow.  Peaches  and  Cream. 
This  boar  is  owned  by  Bert  Barnes  and 
will  probably  be  shown  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair.  He  has  a  very  choice  litter  by 
King  Echo  Top,  out  of  the  dam  Julia  Pet, 
by  Ohio  Colonel.  She  is  an  extra  big,  deep- 
bodied  sow  and  this  litter  is  very  good 
The  sows  in  his  herd  are  by  such  boars  as 
Crimson  Wonder  Boy,  H.  A.'s  Choice  Goods, 
Wallace's  Wonder,  Belle's  Crimson  Won- 
der, Medoc  Chief,  Chief  Special,  Model 
Wonder  3d  and  Model  Goods.  Mr.  Kuzel 
will  hold  a  sale  the  first  week  in  March 
and  later  on  will  have  some  corking  good 
males  that  are  good  individuals  and  carry 
the  very  best  of  breeding  that  he  will 
advertise  at  private  treaty. 

Wallace's  Show  Pigs 

Clarence  Wallace,  the  veteran  breeder 
and  showman  of  Durocs  at  Wisner,  Neb., 
has  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  spring 
pigs  this  year,  numbering  about  sixty-five, 
and  twenty-five  growthy  fall  gilts  which 
will  be  used  to  good  advantage  In  his  spring 
sale.  This  is  the  home  of  Wallace's  Wonder, 
a  boar  that  has  sired  a  choice  lot  of  good, 
big,  deep-bodied  sows,  and  sows  that  have 
gone  out  and  made  good  in  other  herds. 
Golden  Model  4th,  the  boar  that  he  has 
been  using  for  the  last  two  seasons,  is  even 
a  stronger  breeder  than  was  Wallace  s 
Wonder.  The  spring  pigs  that  we  have 
seen  sired  by  him  are  very  typy  and  show- 
ing up  in  fine  shape.  Mr.  Wallace  has  six 
litters  by  this  boar,  and  they  are  largely 
out  of  a  Wallace's  Wonder  dam.  He  has 
ten  or  twelve  sows  in  the  herd  by  Wallace's 
Wonder,  and  they  are  big,  deep-bodied 
breeding  matrons,  the  kind  that  breeders 
like  to  keep  in  their  herds  just  as  long 
as  they  can.  He  has  two  litters  by  Fancy 
Wonder,  the  show  boar,  one  litter  by 
Cleatham's  Pride  2d,  and  a  corking  good 
litter  by  Melina's  Wonder,  out  of  a  dam 
by  Bed  Jim.  He  has  a  number  of  extra 
good  sows  that  he  has  mated  with  his 
good  boar,  Sensation  Wonder  2d,  for  fall 
litters.  This  boar  is  sired  by  Wallace's 
Wonder  and  is  a  very  strong  breeding  sire. 
At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Wallace  would 
price  this  herd  boar,  and  anyone  looking 
for  an  outstanding  good  one  would  not 
make'  a  mistake  in  purchasing  him.  His 
brother,  Wallace's  Wonder  2d,  could  also 
be  bought.  He  is  sired  by  Wallace's  Won- 
der and  out  of  the  dam  Sensation  Girl  by 
Chief  Sensation.  One  of  the  best  offerings 
that  has  even  been  put  up  at  auction  was 
listed  by  Mr.  Wallace  last  February,  and 
although  it  was  one  of  the  top  averages  in 
the  state,  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  quality 
of  the  stuff  which  Mr.  Wallace  sold.  Those 
who  purchased  stock  at  this  sale  report 
the  very  best  of  returns,  and  this  year 
Mr.  Wallace  will  be  in  shape  with  even  a 
better  line  of  sows  and  gilts  in  his  spring 
offering.  He  will  be  at  the  fair  with  a 
number  of  show  sows,  also  a  number  of 
boars  that  will  furnish  good  competition  in 
a  number  of  the  classes.  Later  on  will  have 
more  to  say  in  regard  to  these  Durocs. 
Lemmerman's  Durocs 

F.  A.  Lemmerman,  the  up-to-date  Duroc 
Jersey  breeder  at  Creston,  Neb.,  has  sixty- 
seven  spring  pigs  that  are  coming  along  in 
mighty  nice  shape.  Mr.  Lemmerman  has 
on  his  place,  at  the  present  time,  the  grand- 
est bunch  of  brood  sows  that  he  has  ever 
owned.  Among  his  breeding  matrons  are 
a  number  of  sows  that  could  go  out  and 
show  to  good  advantage  this  year,  but  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  work  which  he  has 
to  do  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  will 
show  at  the  state  fair.  Among  his  spring 
litters  is  a  corking  good  Critic  B  litter  out 
of  a  show  sow  by  Crimson  Wonder  4th. 
This  sow  was  one  of  the  best  sows  in  the 
Widle  sale.  There  is  a  good  herd  boar  pros- 
pect in  the  male  pig  in  this  litter,  and  if 
he  continues  to  come  along  will  probably 
be  kept  by  Mr.  Lemmerman.  He  also  has 
an  extra  good  litter  by  Chief  Select  2d, 
out  of  a  dam  by  Chief  Indicator.  This  sow, 
Nebraska  Beauty,  was  the  top  sow  in_  Mr. 
Moderow's  sale  held  at  Hooper,  and  many 
of  the  breeders  who  were  there  afforded 
competition,  making  her  bring  one  of  the 
top  prices  in  the  Elkhorn  valley  district. 
There  is  also  an  extra  choice  litter  by  Per- 
fection Wonder,  out  of  the  dam  Lily  Medoc, 
a  daughter  of  Medoc,  making  her  a  full 
sister  to  the  good  breeding  boar  Medoc,  Jr. 
There  are  some  extra  choice,  big,  growthy 
pigs  in  this  litter.  Another  one  of  his 
best  litters  is  by  Golden  Model  4th,  out  of 
the  dam  Queen's  Wonder,  by  B.  &  L.'s 
Wonder.  He  is  raising  eight  pigs  in  this 
litter.  He  has  three  or  four  litters  by 
Creston  Model,  a  son  of  Blue  Ribbon  Model, 
and  they  are  very  typy  pigs.  He  also  has 
a  good  litter  by  Dusty  Crimson,  out  of  a 
dam  by  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder.  In  his  herd 
Mr.  Lemmerman  has  the  strong  breeding 
boar  Perfection  Wonder.  The  year  he  Was 
shown  he  was  in  strong  classes  at  different 
fairs,  but  won  several  good  ribbons.  Mr. 
Lemmerman  is  well  pleased  with  the  way 
this  boar  breeds.  He  sires  the  strictly 
Crimson  Wonder  type,  and  mated  with  the 
class  of  sows  which  Mr.  Lemmerman  has 
in  his  herd  makes  an  extra  good  cross.  Mr. 
Lemmerman  will  hold  a  fall  sale  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  and  in  this  offering  he  will  put  a 
choice  line  of  spring  males,  a  few  sow* 
with  litters,  and  possibly  some  gilts.  Later 
on  we  will  have  more  to  say  in  regard 
to  these  Durocs. 

Moderow's  Durocs 

One  of  the  breeders  who  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  to  Nebras-ka  some  of  the 
best  and  biggest  Duroc  Jersey  breeding  is 
Will  Moderow  of  Beemer,  Neb.  He  has  been 
raising  Durocs  for  a  good  many  years  and 
in  recent  years  has  put  into  his  herd  some 
very  high  priced  sows  and  boars.  At  the 
present  time,  he  has  at  the  head  of  his 
herd  three  of  as  good  boars  as  you  will  find 
in  any  one  herd  in  the  United  States.  These 
boars  are  Blue  Bibbon  Model,  B.  &  G.'s 
Wonder  and  Chief  Select  2d.  They  are 
assisted  by  the  following  good  young  boars 
that  are  siring  .good,  typy  stuff.  A  corking 
good  yearling  in  Moderow  s  Watts'  Model 
by  Watts'  Model  and  out  of  the  great  pro- 
ducing dam  Sweet  Bose.  Moderow's  Won- 
der by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder  is  a  boar 
that  has  sired  a  lot  of  good  stuff  of  the 
strictly  Crimson  Wonder  type.    He  also  Is 
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using  a  good  yearling  by  Queen's  Wonder, 
out  of  an  Improver's  Best  dam.  At  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Moderow  has  150  spring 
pigs  and  slxty-flve  fall  pigs.  The  fall  pigs 
are  sired  mostly  by  the  prize  winning  boar. 
Blue  Ribbon  Model,  some  are  by  Moderow's 
Wonder,  and  one  litter  by  Valley  King. 
Among  these  fall  pigs  are  some  very 
growthy  males-  that  Mr.  Moderow  would 
sell  very  reasonable.  He  has  six  or  seven 
spring  litters  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model  that 
are  all  very  growthy,  smooth  and  strong- 
boned  litters.  He  has  eight  or  ten  litters 
by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  and  they  are  extra 
good.  There  are  three  litters  by  Chief 
Select  2d,  two  by  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder,  one  by 
the  champion  boar  Critic  B.,  and  others 
by  Long  Gano,  Model  Boy,  Bader's  Golden 
Model,  Melina's  Wonder,  Proud  Colonel 
Valley  King  and  Cleatham's  Pride  2d.  The 
Cleatham's  Pride  2d  litter  is  out  of  an 
extra  good  sow  by  Red  Chief  Wonder.  Mr. 
Moderow  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  saving  big,  strong  litters,  and  will,  as 
usual,  be  in  good  shape  to  hold  a  sale 
and  offer  his  usual  number  at  private 
treaty.  He  will  probably  have  his"  Chief 
Select  2d  boar  and  the  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder 
boar  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  they 
will  show  in  good  form.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  the  highest  priced 
sows  of  the  breed  have  come  from  this 
herd.  He  expects  to  continue  his  breeding 
operations  along  the  same  line,  buying  only 
the  tops,  which  he  retains  in  his  breeding 
herd. 

Dvorak's  Big-  Type  Polands 

Frank  Dvorak,  Howells,  Nebraska,  who 
has  been  raising  pure  bred  Poland  Chinas 
for  a  number  of  years,  has-  130  spring  pigs. 
He  has  some  extra  choice  pigs  in  his  spring 
crop,  and  half  of  these  are  sired  by  his 
good  herd  boar,  Con  J.,  a  son  of  Big  Co- 
lumbus, and  a  boar  that  won  in  strong 
competition  the  season  that  he  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Dvorak  of  R.  B.  Baird  of 
Central  City.  This  boar  was  sired  by  one 
of  the  great  sires-  of  the  breed,  and  out  of 
one  of  the  greatest  producing  sows  in  the 
Baird  herd,  Nellie  B.  Mr.  Dvorak  has  a 
number  of  good,  big,  typy  sows  in  his  herd 
by  him,  and  has  used  him  to  good  advan- 
tage. At  the  present  time  in  Just  ordinary 
breeding  condition  this  boar  will  weigh  800 
pounds.  He  is  the  strictly  big  type  kind, 
and  Mr.  Dvorak  has  his  herd  thoroughly 
saturated  with  this  line  of  breeding.  Some 
of  the  spring  pigs  are  sired  by  Blue  Valley 
Exception  2d,  a  son  of  Blue  Valley  Ex- 
ception, and  a  boar  that  sires  lots  of  size 
He  has  two  extra  good  pigs  by  King  Belle 
201201,  by  Belle's  Long  King  by  Long 
King's  Equal,  out  of  a  Nebraska  Jumbo 
dam,  and  Duplicate  201199  by  Golieth,  a 
son  of  Ira  Price  out  of  a  dam  by  Grand 
Look.  Both  of  these  boars  have  sired  some 
good,  growthy  pigs.  As  he  has  used  these 
boars'  one  season,  he  has  decided  that  he 
will  price  either  of  them,  and  they  can 
be  purchased  very  reasonable.  He  also  has 
seven  corking  good  fall  boars  that  he  will 
price.  One  of  the  best  sows  in  his  herd  is 
Great  Maude,  a  grand-daughter  of  Utter's 
Chief,  out  of  the  dam  Cano  Girl  by  Big 
Tecumseh.  She  has  an  extra  good  litter 
of  spring  pigs  by  Con  J.  Blue  Valley  Girl, 
by  Exception  Blue  Valley,  is  another  extra 
good  sow.     She  also  has  a  litter  by  Con  J., 


and  there  are  a  number  of  typy  pigs  among 
them.     Blue  J.   Lady  has  a  litter  by  Con 
J.   and   th»y  are  very   growthy.     This  sow 
was  sired  by  Frank's  Pet,  out  of  the  dan: 
Nellie  by  Monster  Perfection.     May  Queen, 
by  Walbridge  127923,  is  another  one  of  his 
good,    big,    deep-bodied    breeding  matrons 
and   she   has   a   litter   of  six   corking  good 
pigs   by    Con   J.      Mr.    Dvorak    has    had  a 
good   local    trade   and   it   is   because   he  is 
raising    a    type    that    is    strictly  practical. 
He   expects   to    hold   a   sow    sale   the  first 
week    in    March,    and    later    on    will  have 
some   extra   good   spring    males   to   sell  at 
private  treaty.     Notice  other  annoucements 
in   regard   to   Mr.    Dvorak's  Polands. 
Home  of  Big-  Polands 
Will  Ferguson,  the  big  type  Poland  China 
breeder  at  Scribner,   Neb.,   has  seventy-five 
corking    good    spring    pigs    and    thirty  fall 
pigs,   and   they  all   carry  the   blood   of  in- 
tensely bred  big  type  sires.     Mr.  Ferguson 
in   his   March  sale  at  Scribner  had  one  of 
the   grandest   offerings  of   big   type  Poland 
China  sows  we  have  ever  had  occasion  to 
help  sell.     His  boars,   Big  Timm  and  Big 
Boned  Jumbo,  were  both  highly  appreciated 
by  the  breeders  who  were  present  at  this 
sale.     They    are    both    of    the    extra  large 
type  and  it   is  possible   that   Mr.  Ferguson 
will  have  these  two  males  at  the  state  fair. 
His   spring   pigs   are    sired   mostly    by  the 
above  boars.     He   has   one   litter   by  Long 
Chief  Giant,  and  one  litter  by  Elkhorn  Boy. 
Mr.    Ferguson    has    a   half   interest    in  the 
boar    Long    Wonder,    which    he    and  Mr. 
Diffey  purchased  at  the  H.  C.  McGath  dis- 
persion  sale   at   Hooper  last   winter.  This 
boar  was  considered  by  that  veteran  breeder. 
H.  C.  McGath,   as  one  of  the   greatest  big 
type  sires  that  he  ever  saw,  and  the  best 
that  he  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  owning. 
Had   he   not   had   occasion   to   disperse  his 
herd,   Mr.   McGath   would   not   have  parted 
with  this  boar  at  any  price.     Mr.  Ferguson 
has   five    sows   bred    to    this   boar   for  fall 
litters,  and  he  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  his  spring  sale  of  bred  sows.  Hadley's 
Wonder,  one  of  the  best  and  biggest  sows 
in   the   Ferguson   herd,    sired   by   the  good 
boar   Hadley's   Model,    that    was-  owned  by 
Mr.    Remington,    and   out  of  a   dam,  Lady 
Wonder    6th,    has   a   corking    good  spring 
litter  by  Big  Timm.     They  will  make  extra 
large  hogs,  as  their  ancestors  traced  to  the 
biggest.    Susie  2d  and  Susie  1st,  two  sisters, 
by    Long    Boy    out    of   the    dam    Susie  by 
Orphan  Boy,  both  have  extra  good  litters. 
One  of  these  litters  is  by  Big  Timm,  and 
the  other  is  by  the  good  boar  Big  Jumbo, 
by  the  Mouw  bred  Jumbo,  now  dead.  Mr. 
Ferguson    will    probably    hold   a    fall  sale, 
and  if  he  does  will  top  out  his  spring  males 
and    will    also    offer   a    few    sows    for  fall 
litters,  and  a  few  open  gilts.     This  will  be 
an  attractive  offering.     On  February  9  and 
10  Mr.  Ferguson  will  hold  a  two-day  sale. 
On  the  9th  he  sells  his  entire  herd  of  Short- 
horn  cattle,   which   number  between  thirty 
and  forty  head,  and  on  the  10th  he  starts 
a   circuit   of  big   type   Poland   Chinas  that 
will  be  one  of  the' best  circuits  of  big  type 
sows  in  the  state.     Later  on  we  will  have 
more  to  say  in  regard  to  his  Polands. 
Big-   Type  Polands 
One  of  the  oldest  Poland  China  breeders 
in    Nebraska    is    H.    H.    Meyer,  Fontanelle, 
Neb.    Mr.  Meyer  has  been  raising  pure  bred 


Poland  Chinas  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
and   although   he   has   not   been  advertised 
very  extensively,  there  is  no  breeder  in  the 
west   that   has   a  better   type   Poland  than 
Mr.   Meyer.     Of  recent  years   he  has  been 
catering    strictly    to   the   big    type  Poland, 
and   has   in   his  herd   at   the  preient  time 
a  herd  male   in   Nebraska  Giant  199749,  a 
boar  of  the  strictly  big  type.     This  boar  is 
sired  by  Pfander's  King  by  Long  King  and 
out   of  the   dam   King's  Giantess   by  Long 
King's  Equal   by  Long    King,    making  him 
an  intensely  bred  Long  King  boar.     rfe  Is 
true  to  the  Long  King  type  and  is  breeding 
extra  strong.     He  will  be  two  years  old  in 
August,    and   is   a   big,    framy   fellow,  very 
growthy  for   his  age.     Mr.   Meyer  has  110 
spring  pigs,  and  three-fourths  of  these  are 
sired  by  this  big  type  boar.     He  also  has 
sixteen   fall   gilts  and   a   few   of  these  are 
sired    by    Nebraska    Giant    and    those  not 
sired  by  him  are  mated  to  him.     He  will 
price  a  limited  number  of  these  sows,  and 
they  are  certainly  bargains  for  breeders  in 
need  of  sows  for  fall  litters.     They  are  very 
growthy,  have  good,  strong  backs,  stand  on 
the  very  best  of  pins  and  are  extra  good 
all  over.     The  rest  of  his  spring  pigs  are 
sired   by  Alfalfa   Hadley   1S4619,   by  Grand 
Hadley  by  Hather's  Hadley,   a  son  of  Big 
Hadley.  and  is  out  of  a  dam  by  Big  Hadley. 
This  boar  was  used  by  Mr.  Meyer  to  good 
advantage  for  a  season  or  two  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  sows  in  his  herd  are  by  him. 
He  also  used  a  boar  to  good  advantage  that 
he   called    J.    H.    Sterling,    a   son   of  Peter 
Sterling.     This  boar  he  used  for  two  sea- 
sons and  he  sired  an  extra  choice  line  of 
sows    for    Mr.    Meyer.       They     are  very 
growthy,    and    are    strictly    the    big,  deep- 
bodied    kind.     One   of   his   best  daughters, 
and  one  of  the  best  sows   in   the  herd,  •  is 
Whiteface    3d.     She    is   out   of   a   dam  by 
Maple    Chief.      She   has    an     extra  choice 
spring    litter    of    pigs    by    Alfalfa  Hadley. 
Another  one  of  his  extra  good  sows  is  Teddy 
Girl  2d,  by  the  same  sire,  out  of  the  dam 
Teddy   Girl,    by   Woodbine   Chief.     She  has 
ten    extra     good    spring     pigs    by  Alfalfa 
Hadley.     She  also  has  several  very  choice 
daughters  in   the   herd   that  are  producing 
good,  strong  litters.     Mr.  Meyer  has  always 
been  very  careful  in  buying  the  tops  when 
he    made    purchases,    and    his*   herd  today 
shows    that    he    has   been    a    very  careful 
buyer.      Aside    from    the     boar.  Nebraska 
Giant,  he  has  an  extra  good  boar  that  he 
is  keeping,  sired  by  Alfalfa  Hadley,  out  of 
the    good    producing    sow,    Teddy    Girl  2d 
He   is   an   extra   good   type   boar,   and  will 
undoubtedly   make    Mr.    Meyer  A  profitab'e 
herd  header.    He  has  a  good  fall  boar  that 
he  will  sell,  by  Nebraska  Giant,  out  of  an 
Alfalfa    Hadley    dam.      He    is    very  much 
the  same  type  as  the  boar  he  is  keeping. 
This  boar  can   be   bought   very  reasonable. 
Mr.  Meyer  will  be  in  good  shape  for  a  sow 
sale,    and    has    claimed    February    11.  the 
day  following  the  William  Ferguson  Poland 
China    sale,    and    from    present  indication? 
will  have  a  very  choice  offering  of  Polands. 
We  again   call   your   attention    to   the  fact 
that  he  will  sell  a  number  of  these  growthy 
fall  sows  and  would  advise  breeders  in  the 
market   for  this   kind  of  stuff  to   write  or 
visit  Mr.  Meyer.    We  call  your  attention  to 
his  announcement  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


BUNS  TWO  PUMPS  AT  ONCE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  a  con- 
venient way  to  draw  water  from  two 
wells.  I  have  one  in  use  on  my 
ranch.  The  wells  are  about  eighteen 
feet  apart;  one  is  eighty  and  the 
other  forty  feet  deep.  I  use  one  and 
one-half  inch  pipe  with  a  lever  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  bolted  or 
clamped  securely  at  both  ends.  One 
of  these  levers  is  worked  by  the 
windmill  and  the  other  operates  the 
pump.  The  mill  works  both  pumps 
on  the  up-stroke,  and  will  operate 
one  or  both  pumps  at  the  same  time. 
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An  arrangement  for  running  two 
pumps  with  one  windmill. 

The  mill  will  run  the  pump  at  a 
distance  in  a  very  light  wind,  because 
it  can  be  arranged  to  give  a  very 
short  stroke.  I  trust  this  will  help 
some  brother  farmer  to  arrange  his 
mill  and  pumps. 
Deuel  Co.  A.  B.  OZMAN. 


The  skimmilk  calf  that  fails  to  make 
good  usually  does  so  because  it  was 
stunted  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  its 
existence;  hence  the  importance  of 
good  feeding  while  calves  are  young. 


Sunshine  is  a  great  disinfectant. 
Nothing  is  cheaper.  Let  plenty  of  it 
into  the  pens  where  the  pigs  and 
calves  are  quartered,  or  where  they 
come  to  sleep. 


Finnigan's 
Public  Sale 

At  Farm  on  North  27th  Stroot 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

TUESDAY 
JUNE  3,  1913 


High  Class 

Holstein 

Dairy  Cows 


The  Big  Kind 
and  known  producers 


THIRTY-FOUR  HIGH  GRADE  AND  PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
rich  in  DeKOL  and  MERCEDES  blood.  A  few  are  registered  and  the 
others  richly  bred  grades  that  show  by  their  size,  markings  and  pro- 
ducing qualities  to  be  valuable  animals.  All  but  two  are  in  heavy  flow 
of  milk  and  indicate  their  good  breeding  by  their  producing  ability. 

Parties  who  have  inspected  this  offering  pronounce  them  the  best  lot 
of  Holstein  grades  they  have  ever  seen. 

Eleven  heifer  calves,  nicely  marked  and  good  ones;  two  registered 
bulls,  consisting  of  the  3-year-old  herd  hull  General  Craddock  DeKol 
4th,  whose  sire  recently  sold  for  $1,300  and  a  full  brother  for  $900, 
and  one  fine  bull  calf..  THESE  CATTLE  ARE  ALL  SOLD  SUBJECT 
TO  TUBERCULIN  TEST. 

ONE  3-UNIT  SHARPLES  MECHANICAL  MILKER  WILL  BE  SOLD. 

Parties  from  a  distance  will  be  met  at  street  car  line  on  North  &7th 
street  and  R.  R.  Crossing.  Sale  will  be  held  in  big  tent.  Desired  in- 
formation can  be  had  upon  immediate  request  by  letter  or  'phone. 


BIG,  USEFUL  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

The  time  is  short  until  this  sale  of  big,  useful  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers  is  held  and  the  opportunity  unusual.  Having  very  recently  seen 
this  lot  of  big  cows  we  call  them  an  unusually  fine  lot  and  were  im- 
pressed with  their  size,  markings  and  general  conformation,  indicating 
a  richness  of  breeding  and  worth  as  producers  that  warrant  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  seen  them  and  call  them  the  best  lot  of  high  grade 
cows  they  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Finnigan  has  culled  closely  and  the 
thirty-two  cows  in  milk  are  giving  a  liberal  amount.  All  the  cows  are 
again  in  calf  to  the  fine  three-year-old  bull  GENERAL  CRADDOCK 
DeKOL  4TH,  included  in  this  sale.  This  bull  is  rated  as  a  good,  valu- 
able stock  bull.  These  cows  have  passed  inspection  and  are  sold  sub- 
ject to  reinspection  of  parties  so  desiring.  We  repeat  the  fact  that  this 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  and  as  the  time  is  short  those  interested  in 
further  information  should  write  or 'phone  Mr.  Finnigan. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


W.  F.  Finnigan,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

COL.  Z.  S.  BRANSON,  Auctioneer 

H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  Bids  may  be  sent  to  H.  C.  McKelvie  in  care  of  Mr.  Finnigan. 
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KRESODIPN?! 


free  Sample  of 

^RocKSalt 

To  Every 
StocK 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLSLICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  neceaalty  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklet* 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.       -       -  MICHIGAN 


You  can  test  the  superior  quality  of 
Carey-ized  Rock  Salt  free  of  cost. 

We  will  send  a  chunk  of  it  free  to 
every  stock  raiser  who  will  write  for  it, 
if  he  can't  get  it  from  his  dealers,  and  give  us  the 
dealer's  name. 

C  arey  =  ized  Rock  Salt  is  c\tan,refined 
dairy  salt,  pressed  by  enormous  hydraulic  pres- 
sure, into  stony-hard,  uniform  cubes.  Snowy  white 
— smooth  as  marble.  It  contains  no  stone,  shale 
or  other  impurkies  to  make  animal's  tongue  sore, 
like  natural  rock  salt.  Not  affected  by  moisture 
or  weather — don't  waste  away  when  left  in  feed 
lot  or  open  field.  Can't  be  trampled  in  the  ground. 

Insures  stock  getting  plenty  of 
salt  ALL  the  time.  Makes  rich  blood, 
strong  bones,  aids  digestion,  promotes  quick 
growth,  keeps  stock  in  general  good  health. 

Call  at  your  dealer's  and  if  he  hasn't  got  the 
Carey-ized  rock  salt  send  us  your  dealer's  name  for 
a  FREE  SAMPLE  CAKE.   Write  today. 

TP'.  CAREY  SALT  CO., 
Dept.  101        Hutchinson,  Kansas 


F 


F.  B.  Nelson  s  Durocs 

B.  Nelson,  Lindsay.  Neb.,  the  owner  o£ 


NoLousyHogs 

The  O.  H.  C.  Hog  Oiler 
uses  crude  oil  or  any  liquid. 
Hags  do  the  work  and  like  it. 

Endorsed  by  leading 
breeders.  Every 
I  post  guaranteed. 

|  Made  in  3  style.  $6,$9 
•nd  $12.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Can 
et  Oil  FREE. 

Send  for  Circulars 
;  O.  H. Conn  Sales  Co, 

PEORIA.  ILLINOIS  J 


Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads 


E.  Myer», 
President, 
E.  Myers  Ly 
Company 


For  years  and  years  I  have  been  telling  you  farmers  that  a  great 
.  part  of  hog  sickness  can  be  traced  directly  to  worms — Just  ordinary, 
■rj  every-day  hog  worms.  Yes,  sir!  and  what's  more  I  say  to  you  that 
many  of  the  hogs  you  own  have  worms  right  now,  unless  you  have 
already  cleaned  them  out  with  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE. 
Here's  an  easy  way  to  prove  the  absolute  truth  of  that  state- 
ment: Go  to  your  dealer's  and  get  a  10c  can  of 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Mix  H  of  it  thoroughly  with  one  barrel  of  swill  and  feed  from  it  twice 
each  day,  nig.)  i  and  morning.  If  your  hogs  are  on  dry  ration,  mix  % 
can  in  each  barrel  of  drinking  water.  You'll  shortly  see  vast  quantities  of 
dead  worms  coming  away  from  those  hogs.   Seeing  is  believing.  You 

_  can't  get  away  from  facts. 
Now  then,  as  a  practical  farmer,  do  you  believe  that  a  hog  can  be  well,  thrive  and  put  on 
fat— in  fact,  can  he  live  long,  if  he's  filled  with  worms?   Not  much— he  can't ! 

Another  thing:  Don't  imagine  that  just  because  your  hog3  are  beginning  to  fall  off  in  weight,  snoop 
around,  droop  their  heads  and  tails,  cough  and  refuse  to  eat,  that  they  have  cholera.  It's  very  likely  worms 
—and  you  can  easily  and  quickly  prove  it  in  the  safe  and  inexpensive  way  I  have  pointed  out. 

So  don't  lose  your  hogs— it  'snot  necessary.  And  don't  vaccinate  your  hogs  simply  because  you  think 
they  have  cholera.  Vaccination  won't  kill  a  single  worm.  And,  take  my  word  for  it,  if  you  rid  your 
hogs  of  worms  they  will  be  in  prime  strength  to  resist  hog;  cholera. 

This  Man  Tried  It  And  Knows 

A.  U.  PATE,  Blue  Jacket,  Okla.,  writes:  "I  have  been  feeding  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  to 
my  hogs  for  worms.  It  beats  anything  I  ever  saw."  Hundreds  of  other  practical  hog  raisers  have  written 
telling  of  similar  experiences  with  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  as  a  destroyer  of  hog  worms. 
Read  their  letters  in  our  free  booklet. 

1ftr»  St  Cstft  Stt  Pill  T)<>ftl  *>T»«  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  isforsaleat  most 
*v**  **  ^***a  *»»  Olll  I/COICI  3  grocers,  druggists  and  feed  dealers  everywhere,  10c  per 
can  (120  feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— 4  dozen  cans  $4.80.  Costs  only  5c  per  hog,  per 
month,  to  feed  regularly— by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog  insurance  you  can  buy.  If  your  dealers 
can't  supply  you,  write  us,  stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  youare  supplied  and  also  send  you,  free, 
a  valuable  booklet,  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising."  Order  direct  from  us  in  case 
lots  (4  dozen  cans  $4.80)  if  your  dealer  won't  supply  you. 


_  can  l  supply  you,  write  us,  star 
■    a  valuable  booklet, '  'How  To  G< 


I  r^erryyiarly^'j 


There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned 
I  lye.  It  might  prove  dangerous.  MERRY  WAR 
|  POWDERED  L  YE  is  the  specially  prepared  lye 

that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs.   Full  directions  on 

each  can. 

<#Cwhich  Kind  Do  You  Wanlf^> 

E.  Myers  Lye  Co.,  Oepi  90  St  Louis.  Mo. 


J 


IT  PAYS  TO   BE  POSTED 


KILLS  LICE 

Cures  Mange 
on  Hogs 

The  American  Hog  Rubbing 
Po.'t,  with  Vermin  Oil,  ap- 
proved by  hog  raisers  every- 
where, is  guaranteed  to  rid 
hogs  of  all  vermin,  and  keep 
the  skin  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. Cost  about  ten  cents 
a  head  per  year. 

Agent*  wanted  in  every  county 

American  Hog  Post  Co. 

Dept.  NF  Peoria,  Illinois 

Write  today  for  descriptive 
literature. 


the  good  show  and  breeding  hoar.  Valley 
King.  has.  forty  Spring  pigs  that  are  doing 
nicely,  and  forty  fall  gilts.  The  fall  girts 
are  practically  all  sired  by  this  great  breed- 
ing boar,  Valley  King,  and  practically  all  the 
spring  pigs.  There  is  one  spring  litter  by 
Golden  Model  4th,  two  litters  by  Critic  B. 
one  by  Golden  Model  3d,  and  one  by  Chief 
Select.  Valley  King  may  be  at  the  fair  thi; 
year,  and  if  he  is  will  show  in  good  form. 
He  is  an  extra  good  boar  that  responds  very 
readily  to  feed,  and  the  condition  that  he  i; 
In  at  the  present  time  could  be  put  in  show 
condition  without  much  trouble.  Mr.  Nelson 
will  be  in  po  ition,  with  the  number  of  fall 
gilts  that  he  has  on  his'  place,  to  be  in 
excellent  shape  for  a  sow  sale.  Later  on 
we  will  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to 
Fred's  Durocs. 

Clauff's  Durocs 

C.  E.  Clauff  of  Central  City,  Neb.,  is 
coming  along  in  nice  shape  with  forty-five 
head  of  spring  pigs  from  five  sows,  and 
twenty-four  head  of  fall  gilts.  His  spring 
pigs  are  sired  by  the  good  breeding  boars 
Crimson  C,  Cleatham's  Pride  2d,  Crimson 
Wonder  10th  and  Critic  B.  He  has  a  litter 
of  seven  Critic  B  pigs-,  and  they  are  extra 
good  ones.  They  are  good,  square  pigs, 
taking  on  the  character  of  their  sire  in 
many  ways.  The  twenty-four  fall  gilts  are 
sired  by  Crimson  C,  Model  Again,  Commo- 
dore W.  and  and  B.  &  L.'s  Perfection,  He 
has  seventeen  fall  boars  and  they  are  very 
growthy  fellows  with  good,  strong  bone, 
and  very  typy.  Mr.  Clauff  Will  hold  a  sow 
sale  on  January  23,  and  on  this  date  will 
put  up  one  of  the  very  attractive  offerings 
in  the  state.  Later  on  he  will  have  some 
spring  and  fall  males  to  sell  and  he  will  let 
the  readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  know 
by  advertising   them   in   this  paper. 

Plum  Creek  Herd 
Fred  Bockman,  manager  of  the  Plum 
Creek  herd  of  Durocs  near  Alb  on,  Neb.,  has 
fifty-five  spring  pigs,  and  most  of  these  are 
sired  by  his  herd  boar,  Tokama  Wonder,  a 
son  of  the  champion  boar,  Belle  s  Crimson 
Wonder,  a"  two-year-old  boar  and  a  very 
growthy  fellow.  He  is  true  to  the  Crimson 
Wonder  type  and  the  number  of  pigs  that 
he  has  sired  have  proven  him  a  sire  of 
merit.  Mr.  Bockman  has  one  very  good 
litter  by  Col.  Muncie,  out  of  a  Red  Chief 
Wonder  dam.  He  also  has  a  good  litter 
by  Ray's-  Wonder,  and  if  things  come  along 

I  in  nice  shape  he  will  be  in  position  for  a 
sow  sale  in  the  spring.  He  has  a  good  class 
of  good,  big,  deep-bodied  breeding  matron.; 
in  his  herd  and  from  the  looks  of  condi- 
tions at  his  place  now  Fred  is  destined  to 

j  be  one  of  the  good  breeders  in  Nebraska. 
When  he  buys  he  gets  the  very  tops.  He 

t  is  determined  to  follow  this  policy  and  will 
naturally  keep  up  the  high  standing  of  his 
herd. 

Hinkle  s  Durocs 

S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb.,  has  ninety 
spring  pigs  and  six  sows  yet  to  farrow. 
About  fifty  of  the  spring  pigs  are  by  the 
corking  good  boar.  Crimson  Wonder  10th, 
third  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  second  at 
Kansas,  and  first  at  Boone  last  year.  This 
fellow  has  developed  in  nice  shape  and  is 
a  big,  growthy  boar  with  lots  of  quality. 
The  pigs  that  he  has  sired  are  extra  good. 
Mr.  Hinkle  has  two  litters  by  R.  C.  W.  9 
Topper,  one  litter  by  Golden  Model  4th.  one 
litter  by  Model  Boy  and  one  litter  by  Critic 
B  Again.  He  will  probably  be  at  the  state 
fair  and  will  have  a  mighty  nice  lineup  of 
Durocs.  As  usual,  he  will  hold  his  sow  sale 
next  winter,  and  expect;  to  put  up  an  offer- 
ing that  will  be  attractive  to  breeders  and 
stockmen  looking  for  good  stuff.  He  has 
fourteen  fall  boars  and  thirty-five  fall  gilts. 
This  fall  stuff  is  all  sired  by  R.  C.  W.'s 
Topper,  with  the  exception  of  one  litter, 
which  is  by  Red  Chief  Wonder.  These  fall 
gilts  will  be  excellent  stuff  for  Mr.  Hinkle 
to  put  in  his  winter  sale. 

Bradish  Herd 

Henry  Aase,  Durbc  breeder  at  Bradish, 
Neb.,  has  110  spring  pigs  sired  largely  by 
his  herd  boar,  Ray's  Monark  Wonder,  a  son 
of  Ray's  Wonder,  out  of  a  Monark  bred 
dam.  This  boar  will  be  two  years  old  this 
fall  and  he  is  one  of  the  good  Duroc  Jersey 
boars  doing  service  in  the  state.  Another 
boar  which  Mr.  Aa  e  i;  u -ing  is  La  Follette 
Top  by  La  Follette  2d,  out  of  the  Red  Top 
dam,  by  King  Jim  1st.  Mr.  Aase  attended 
a  number  of  the  best  sales  last  winter  and 
picked  up  a  good  lot  of  big,  typy  sows,  and 
among  these  was  the  Critic  B  gilt  mated 
with  Valley  King.  This  sow  has  five  corking 
good  pigs  by  this  boar  and  they  are  all 
good  ones.  He  also  has  one  litter  by  B.  & 
L.'s  Wonder,  out  of  a  dam  by  the  champion 
boar  Belle's  Crim-  on  Wonder,  and  one  litter 
by  Belle's  Crimson-Wonder  out  of  a  B.  &  L.'s 
Wonder  sow.  He  has  a  number  of  good,  big. 
growthy  sows  in  his  herd  and  he  will  hold  a 
fall  sale  on  October  S.  In  this  offering  he  is 
going  to  pick  out  a  number  of  the  tops  ot 
his  spring  males  and  also  a  few  of  the  spring 
gilts.  It  will  be  an  offering  that  will  be 
attractive  in  several  respects,  and  Mr.  Aase 
is  going  to  make  every  effort  to  make  this 
sale  a  good  one.  Notice  other  announce- 
ments in  regard  to  these  Durocs. 

Froistad's  Durocs 

A  breeder  who  has  been  rairing  a  lot  of 
good  ones  for  the  past  few  years  is  M.  O. 
Froistad  of  Newman  Grove,  Neb.  It  was 
Mr.  Froistad  who  fitted  a  boar  that  is  a 
litter  mate  to  Model  D.'s  Wonder,  and  won 
in  strong  competition  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  last  year.  Mr.  Froistad  now  owns  an 
'nterest  in  this  boar.  Model  D.'s  Wonder,  and 
he  certainly  is  a  boar  that  looks  like  a 
winner.  He  was  sired  by  Belle's  Wonder,  a 
son  of  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  and  out  of 
one  of  the  best  producing  sows  that  ever 
farrowed  a  litter  in  Nebraska,  old  Model  D. 
Mr.  Froistad  is  putting  this  boar  in  condition 
to  show  at  the  fair.  He  has  about  eighty 
spring  pigs.  Three  litters  are  by  Valley 
Prince,  one  litter  is  by  a  brother  to  Model 
D.'s  Wonder,  and  the  fall  stuff  which  he 
has  is  sired  by  Valley  Prince  and  Belle's 
Wonder.  He  also  has  a  number  of  spring 
pigs  by  M.  O.'s  Chief  Select,  a  son  of  Chief 
Select,  and  he  ii  an  extra  good  individual. 
He  has  lots  of  length,  good  depth  of  body 
and  stands  up  on  a  fine  set  of  pins.  Mr. 
Froistad  will  hold  a  fall  sale  on  October  9. 
and  in  this  offering  he  is  going  to  sell  tiie 
very  tops  of  his  spring  males  and  also  a 
few  of  his  gilts.  Mr.  Froistad  will  also  hold 
a  sow  sale,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  good 
offerings  in   the  etate. 

C.  E.  Peterson  &  Son 

This  is  the  new  firm  name  of  the  herd 
formerly  managed  and  operated  by  C.  E. 
Peterson,  Genoa,  Neb.  He  has  taken  into 
partnership  his  son  Stuart,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  young  hogmen  we  have  had  a  chance 
to   meet.     He   takes  an   active   interest  In 


.-vrrything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
herd.  They  have  about  eighty  spring  pigs 
sired  by  the  good  breeding  boar.  Col.  Muncie 
by  Muncie  Again,  Re'd  Chief  Wonder,  their 
other  herd  boar,  ami  Critic  P...  Valley  King, 
R.  C,  W.'s  Topper  and  Crimson  Wonder  luth. 
They  have  eight  fall  gilts  and  they  are  all 
sired  by  Red  Chief  Wonder.  Their  Critic  B. 
litter  out  of  a  Prince  of  Colonels  sow,  is  one 
of  the  best  litters  that  we  have  feen  in  our 
travels  this  season.  The  boar,  Col.  Muncie. 
has  sired  them  some  extra  good  pigs  and  he- 
is  certainly  proving  himself  a  valuable  sire. 
Red  Chief  Wonder  is  looking  mighty  good,  is 
as  smooth  as  can  be,  and  could  be  fitted  to 
good  advantage  this  year.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  a  number  of  fall  boars  that 
they  will  sell  by  Red  Chief  Wonder  out  oi 
C,  P.  s  Chief  dams.  They  are  pricing  them 
very  reasonable  and  anyone  in  the  market 
for  a  good  fall  boar  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  write  or  visit  this  firm.  They 
will  hold  a  sow  sale  and  will  be  at  the  state 
fair  with  a  nice  lineup  of  show  stuff. 
Riggs'  Polands 

F.^  P.  Riggs,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  of  Archer,  Neb.,  has  fifty 
spring  pigs.  Thirty-two  are  sired  by  Ne- 
braska Wonder  and  eighteen  are  by  Victor 
Price  by  Big  Victor.  Others  are  by  his 
former  herd  boar.  Giant.  Nebraska  Won- 
der is  one  of  the  best  A  Wonder  boars 
doing  service  in  Nebraska  today.  His  dam 
is  Lady  Mastodon  92d  and  he  is  strictly  oi 
the  big  type  kind.  One  of  the  sows  that 
has  a  spring  litter  is  sired  by  Columbus; 
others  are  Expansion,  Jumbo  and  Tecumseh 
bred  matrons.  Mr.  Riggs  has  a  sow  by 
Big  Joe  in  his  herd.  Big  Joe  is  a  litter 
mate  to  the  well  known  Big  Columbus'.  Mr. 
Riggs  is  one  of  the  old-time  breeders  of 
the  state  and  has  a  mighty  choice  bunch 
of  pigs.  He  will  probably  be  at  the  state 
fair,  and  if  he  does  come  will  show  one 
of  the  good  strong  senior  yearling  sows  by 
Victor's  Price  out  of  the  dam,  Mother  Te- 
cumseh 2d.  This  gilt  in  the  senior  pig 
class  last  year  won  fifth  and  her  S'ister 
won  fourth.  Mr.  Riggs  will  probably  hold 
a  fall  sale,  and  if  he  does  will  probably  top 
out  his  spring  pigs,  selling  the  pick  "I 
his  males,  twenty  or  twenty-five  spring 
gilts,  and  ten  or  twelve  tried  sows.  The 
sale  will  be  held  at  Central  City,  Neb. 
Later  on  we  will  have  more  to  say  in 
regard    to    these    Poland  Chinas. 

John  Blaalid's  Durocs 

One  of  the  coming  breeders  in  the  Duroc 
business    is   John    Blaalid    of   Bradish,  Neb. 


(Veterinary) 


TJERE  is  as.  fair,  square  and  li- 
beral  a  guarantee  as  has  ever 
been  put  back  of   a  veterinary 
remedy. 

"Try  Webster's  Absorbent  Lini- 
ment for  any  growth,  swelling, 
sprain,  wound  or  lameness  of  any 
kind,  no  matter  what  it  is,  and  if 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results,  take  the  empty  bottle  back 
to  your  druggist  and  get  your 
money  back." 

$1.00  For  Large  Bottle 

Write  for  pamphlet  telling  how 
to  treat  different  ailments  of  horses. 
Webster  Chemical  Company,  Dept. 
403  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Buy  It  of  Your  Druggist 


Keep  Your  Hogs 

Free  From  Vermin 

— from  lice  and  parasites  of  all  kinds.  They 
worry  the  hogs,  bring  on  disease,  keep  them 
from  getting  fat — they  eat  up  your  profits. 

Here  is  the  simplest  device  you 
ever  saw  for  keeping  hogs  clean, 
healthy  and  increasing  their  mar- 
ket price. 

Wasson's  Patent 
Rubbing  Post 

fitted  with  solid  petroleum  dip  which 
is  automatically  applied  right  on  the 
itch  when  the  hog  scratches  himself. 
Built  so  that  a  hog  can  scratch  any 
part  of  his  body.  Always  on  the  job 
and  it  costs  4c  per  head  per  year  to 
keep  them  free  from  vermin. 

Throw  Away 
Your  Dip  Tank 

Save  Time, 
Trouble,  Money 

Don't  bother  with  a  dip  tank  or  let  your  hogs 
get  thin  and  lousy  because  you  haven't  the  time  to 
give  them  a  dip.  The  Patent  Rubbing  Post  catches 
me  first  nit  and  kills  the  growth.  Hogs  like  the 
Post.  The  smell  of  the  dip  attracts  them.  You  will 
be  delighted.  Only  sold  on  a  money  back  if  not 
satisfied  guarantee.  Send  for  Information  and 
read  what  users  6ay  about  it.  Agents  Wanted. 
Wasson  Mfg.  Co.,    2  Bank  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111* 
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Mr.  Blaalid  was  fortunate  in  purchasing 
what  we  consider  one  of  the  best  boars 
that  we  have  ever  had  the  chance  to  see. 
This  boar  was  bred  by  Nels  J.  Nelson  and 
M.  O.  Froistad.  He  is  called  Model  D.'s 
Wonder,  being  sired  by  Belle's  Wonder  by 
Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  out  of  the  great 
producing  dam  Model  D,  a  sow  that  sold 
at  one  time  for  $625,  and  also  produced  the 
second  prize  junior  boar  pig  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  last  year.  Model  D.'s 
Wonder  is  a  litter  mate  to  this  boar. 
Model  D.'s  Wonder  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Blaalid,  Nels  J.  Nelson  and  M.  O.  Froistad. 
Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Froiitad  considered 
him  good  enough  to  pay  Mr.  Blaalid  a  big 
stiff  price  for  two-thirds  interest  in  him. 
He  carries  the  same  depth  of  body  as  his 
mother  and  looks  the  part  of  a  prize  win- 
ner in  any  strong  show.  Three  of  the 
litters  of  the  spring  crop  of  pigs  are  sireu 
by  this  boar.  He  also  has  one  litter  of 
fall  boars  by  him.  Some  of  his  spring  pigs 
are  by  Colonel  s  Boy  by  Col.  Chief  and 
others  by  Medoc  Again  by  Valley  Prince, 
a  son  of  Valley  King,  out  of  a  Medoc  bred 
dam.  Mr.  Blaalid  also  has  a  litter  mate 
to  this  good  boar.  Model  D.'s  Wonder,  and 
a  sow  that  will  probably  show  to  good 
advantage  if  she  is  put  in  condition.  Mr. 
Blaalid  will  have  spring  males  for  sale 
later  on  at  private  treaty  and  will  also 
hold  a  sow  sale. 


HORSES 


POLAND  CHINAS 


U/A|  C  p,,nB  rERC HERON  ANT 
«wB»r    D'Ua"     ROYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  th» 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourtt 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  or 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  ft  Breeder* 
ALBION,    Boone   County.  NEBRASKA 

BLACK    PERGHERON  STALLION 

Two  years  ol*.  Weight,  1,600  pouads. 
Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Sired  by  ton  im- 
ported horse.  Address — 

J.  M,  GATES  FT.  CROOK,  NEB. 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POUNDS 


I 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065.  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.    Write  your  wants. 

J.  E.  SMATLAN.    SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


I 


1,000  Pound  long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED      DIFFEY  NORTH   BEND.  NEB. 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  OF 
FESSENMEYERS     '  A  WONDER" 

Mated   with   NEBRASKA   GIANT,   a  grand- 
son of  Long  King,  for  sale.     Sows  to  farrow 
the    last   of   August   and  September. 
H.   H.   MEYER  FONTANKLLE.  NEB 

 CHJESJTER^WHiraS  

MURRAY'S  IMMUNE  O.  I.  C. 

HERD  HEADERS— Fall  boars  by  U    S.  and 
FAIRMONT   CHIEF  —  both    big    type  sires. 
These  fall   boars  are  IMMUNE,   are  priced 
right    and    GUARANTEED.  Address — 
C1IAS.   H.   MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB. 


POLLED  DURHAMS 


FOR  SALE— FOURTEEN  MONTHS'  OLD 

Polled  Durham  Bull 

This  is  a  good  calf.  Would  also  sell 
his  sire,  a  1,980-pound  bull,  for  July  1st 
delivery.     Address — 

EDGAR  H.  KISSINGER,  Fairfield.  Neb. 


SHORTHORNS 


^AJJCTIONEERS^ 

Auctioneers  ^nmt1 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  150 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand.  Kansas  City,  Me. 
W    B.   Carpenter.   Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bl£g.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


T.  C.  CALLAHAN — Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  3770;  Auto.  B  1920. 
8544  Dadare  St.  Omaha.  Nebraska 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  big,  lutty,  meaty  built  from  10  months  to  two  years  old 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  Inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


SECRET  HERO.  SCOTCH  HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd  of  Shorthorns.  Address — 
IRVIN   E.   WILSON       BELVTDERE.  NEB 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most  of  them  sired  by  Red 
Goods  306568 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A  Few  Cows. 
P.  T.  HATS  BRAD8HAW.  NEB. 


4  HIGH  CLASS  PURE  BRE0  SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SALL 

Three  yearlings  and  one  two-year-old.  Descendants  of  IMP.  MERRY  HAMPTON  IMP. 
DUCAL  CROWN,  IMP.  BARON  CRUICKSHANK  and  the  noted  SNOWFLAKE.  No  herd 
has  better  blood  lines.  Also  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  of  best  strains.  Prices  reasonable. 
W.  W.  BIRGE  NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBRASKA 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six  bulls,  8  to  16  months  old,  and  ter 
head  of  cows   for  sale. 

G.   G.   CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Herefor* 
Herds    in  Nebraska. 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SAIE- 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
WOUSEL   BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 

 REDJPOLLS  

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice     animals    of    either     sex    for  sale 
Quality     the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis 
faction    guaranteed.     Address   or   visit — 
W.   F.   SCHWAB       CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

Advertising  is  literature.     Study  the  ads. 


_^[OI^T^IN-FRIESIANi5:  

FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segls 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  In  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All  stock 
over    six     months     old     tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis.  200  Bee  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 

Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATT,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  A  few  choice  females  for  sale 
BADGER  A  FROST  Central  City.  Neb 

Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-FrieslanAsso.  Bx  134,  Bratt leboro, Vt . 


DUROC-JERSEY* 


Duroc  Fall  Male  Pigs 

Fall  boars  sired  by  a  grandson  of  ECHO 
TOP.     They  are   good.     Price  $26. 
GEORGE    8CHMAL       LEXINGTON,  NEB 


Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

By  the  champion  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WON- 
DER and  COL.  CHIEF.  Prices  reasonable. 
A.   R    BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEB. 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.80.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.     ADDRESS — 

CHARLES   Y.  THOMPSON  WEST   POINT,  NEBRASKA 


9t  Holsteins 


BADGER  &  FROST  SALE 


of  Choice,  High  Grade  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


At  Goetz's  Sale  Barn 


Central  City,  Neb.,  Friday,  June  6,  1913 


Forty-six  head  of  cows,  from  two  to  seven  years  old — forty-four  high  grade 
Holsteins  and  two  high  grade  Guernseys.  These  cows  run  63/64th  pure  blood. 
These  cows  have  not  been  picked  up  o\er  the  country,  but  are  all  from  the  herd  of 
S.  P.  Stevens  at  Bartlett.  Illinois.  Five  years  ago  Mr.  S.  P.  Stevens  of  Bartlett. 
Illinois,  established  a  breeding  herd  of  fancy  high  grade  Holsteins  at  Bartlett.  In 
buying  the  foundation  stock  for  this  herd,  he  bought  the  very  best  high  grade  Hol- 
steins that  he  could  find  in  America.  In  the  choice  of  sires  to  use  on  this  stock,  he 
purchased  registered  bulls  from  the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  Holstein  breed. 
POPULAR  DeKOL  was  one  of  the  foundation  bulls  used  in  this  herd.  He  was  not 
only  bred  in  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  Holstein  breed,  but  was  als'o  a  remarkable 
show  bull,  winning  first  premium  as  a  two-year-old  at  five  state  fairs  in  1909.  One 
of  the  other  foundation  bulls  in  this  herd  was  purchased  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska.    Quite  a  number  of  the  cows  in  this  offering  were  sired  by  these  two  bulls. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Stevens  began  to  bring  into  his  herd  some  choice  registered 
females.  Most  of  this  offering  of  forty-six  head  are  safe  in  calf,  and  are  bred  to 
registered  bulls  of  Mr.  Stevens'  own  breeding.  The  bulls  that  these  cows  are  in  calf 
to  are  STEVENS'  SIR  SADIE  SEGIS  No.  96208,  STEVENS'  KING  SEGIS  VALE 
No.  90122,  and  HEADLIGHT  CORNUCOPIA  No.  84466.  In  the  direct  breeding  of 
these  three  bulls  is  found  the  blood  of  the  greatest  dams  and  sires  of  the  Holstein 
breed,  such  as  the  bulls  Hengerveld  DeKol,  DeKol  2d  s  Butter  Boy,  Aaggie  Cornu- 
copia Johanna  Lad,  Paul  Beets  DeKol,  King  Segis  DeKol  Korndyke.  King  Segis  and 
Pontiac  Korndvke.  In  the  dams  of  these  three  bulls  is  the  direct  blood  of  such  dams 
as  Pontiac  Clothilde  DeKol  2d,  with  a  record  of  1271.6  pounds  of  butter  from 
25318.40  pounds  of  milk  in  363  days;  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  world's  record  cow 
for  over  eight  years;  Sadie  Vale  Concordia,  another  world's  record  cow;  A.  &  G. 
Inka  McKinley,  and  many  other  noted  dams.  Mr.  Stevens  has  dis-persed  his  entire 
herd  of  grades  to  make  room  for  registered  stock,  and  in  buying  these  forty-six 
head  we  took  our  choice  of  his  entire  herd  of  150  head. 

These  cows  are  all  milking  heavy,  and  will  go  on  grass  and  continue  to  milk 
profitably  all  lummer,  coming  in  this  fall  and  winter  to  make  winter  milkers.  They 
are  the  kind  that  milk  the  year  around.  These  cows  run  from  1200  pounds  to  1600 
pounds  in  weight.    They  are  producing  from  10,000  to  17.000  pounds'  of  milk  per  year 


per  head.  The  entire  offering  of  forty-six  head  will  average  better  than  400  pounds 
of  butterfat  per  year.  In  placing  these  cows  in  the  sale  ring,  we  are  giving  the 
Nebraska  farmer  an  opportunity  to  buy  some  of  the  best  high  grade  Holsteins 
ever  sold  at  public  or  private  sale  in  the  middle  west. 

These  cows  will  be  tested  by  an  Assistant  State  Veterinarian  of  Nebraska,  and 
we  absolutely  guarantee  every  cow  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis.  We  have  several 
young  bulls  for  sale  of  fancy  breeding  and  well  marked;  these  bulls  can  be  seen  at 
the  sale  barns  the  day  of  the  sale.  Remember  the  date  of  the  sale,  FRIDAY. 
JUNE  THE  6TH.  and  make  it  a  point  to  come.  Best  of  train  service;  both  Union 
Pacific  and  C.  B.  &  Q. 

VALUABLE  LOT  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COWS 

Intending  purchasers  of  high  grade  Holstein  cows  are  given  the  opportunity 
in  this  sale  for  the  best  selections  that  have  ever  been  offered  in  Nebraska.  The 
facts  set  forth  in  this  advertisement  relative  to  the  breeding,  individuality  and  pro- 
ducing ability  of  these  cows  assures  to  the  purchaser  that  these  cows  will  turn  a 
profit  to  them  and  prove  their  worth  Me.  srs.  Badger  and  Frost  know  the  value  of 
quality  in  dairy  stock  and  have  built  their  business  upon  a  foundation  of  integrity 
in  dealings  and  honest  values  in  the  cattle  offered  for  sale.  Mr.  Frost  is  personally 
familiar  with  this  offering  of  cows  and  pays  they  are  50  per  cent  better  than  any 
bunch  of  grade  cows  offered  for  sale  in  this  state.  Forty-four  head  are  in  milk  and 
every  animal  will  be  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee  of  health.  They  have  been 
tested  before  shipping  from  Mr.  Stevens'  farm  in  Illinois  by  a  competent  Nebraska 
veterinary  and  a  warranty  so  ample  and  absolute  will  be  put  upon  this  point  sale 
day  as  to  eliminate  any  chance  for  loss  to  the  purchaser.  Any  details'  of  importance 
regarding  this  sale  offering  that  reiders  of  this  advertisement  want  will  be  cheer- 
fully furnished  upon  request  to  Messrs.  Badger  and  Frost.  Get  this  fact  fixed  in 
mind  that  the  offering  is  of  ample  worth  to  command  the  attention  of  scrupulous 
buyers.  Parties  wishing  to  buy  on  mail  bids  may  send  same  to  the  fieldmen  or 
Auctioneers,  in  care  of  Badger  &  Frost.  Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
when  writing. — H.   C.  McKelvie. 


For  further  infor- 
mation address 


BADGER  &  FROST,  Central  City,  Neb. 


COL.  F.  M.  WOODS,  Auctioneer 


O.  I.  PURDY  and  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldmen  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
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FORAGE  FOR  HOGS  IN  CORN 

A  Hamilton  county  subscriber 
writes:  "I  would  like  to  secure  some 
information  concerning  a  crop  to  sow 
in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation  to  make 
fall  pasture  for  hogs.  Has  anyone 
had  experience  with  winter  vetch,  soy 
beans,  cowpeas,  or  Canadian  field 
peas  for  this  purpose?  I  would  like 
to  use  a  legume  if  any  will  stand  the 
dry  weather  we  usually  have  during 
August  and  part  of  September." 

To  grow  two  crops  upon  the  same 
ground  at  one  time  requires  that 
there  be  moisture  enough  for  both, 


else  one  or  the  other  must  suffer.  In 
the  average  season  in  Nebraska  there 
is  not  enough  moisture  to  divide  be- 
tween a  corn  crop  and  some  com- 
panion crop.  If  a  forage  crop  sown 
in  corn  made  a  considerable  yield  it 
would  surely  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  yield  of  corn.  However,  the 
advantages  of  having  forage  in  the 
corn  to  be  used  for  hogging-down 
purposes,  might  be  great  enough  to 
offset  any  possible  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  corn. 

In  casting  about  for  a  crop  to  use 
in  this  way  Canadian  field  peas  and 


hairy  vetch  may  be  eliminated  at  the 
outset,  because  neither  thrives  in 
very  hot  weather.  Of  possible 
legumes,  that  leaves  cowpeas  and 
soy  beans.  Between  these  we  believe 
the  advantage  would  be  with  cowpeas, 
because  they  yield  somewhat  more 
forage  than  soybeans,  and  stand 
pasturing  somewhat  better.  New  Era 
is  the  variety  that  seems  to  he  best 
adapted  to  this  region.  The  seeding 
in  corn  should  be  at  the  rate  of  about 
half  a  bushel  per  acre. 

Rape  is  another  possibility,  although 
it  is  not  a  legume.    Of  all  the  crops 


we  have  mentioned  here,  however,  it 
would  be  most  likely  to  make  a  good 
yield  of  forage.  We  have  seen  rape 
used  in  this  way  very  successfully. 

What  we  have  said  about  cowpeas 
is  taken  from  experimental  work 
done  at  the  Missouri  station.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  in  Nebraska 
we  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation covering  the  questions  raised 
by  the  above  query.  Experiences 
from  our  readers  who  have  sown 
forage  crops  with  corn  for  hog  pas- 
ture will  be  most  welcomed  for  publi- 
cation in  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 


The  wastage  of  grain  by  the  average  Threshing  Machine  is  far  more  than  many  suppose.  The  Operator  usually  knows  it,  but  he  can't  help 
it  with  that  kind  of  Machine,  so  he  covers  it  up  all  he  can  and  lets  it  go  at  that.  The  Farmer  suspects  it,  but  thinks  he  has  to  put  up  with  it, 
and  much  of  his  hard-earned  money  goes  over  into  the  straw  stack. 


This  great  wastage  is  the  result  of  employing  an  incompetent  type  of  Threshing  Machine  that  rushes  the  straw  to  the  stack,  but  does  not 
beat  the  grain  out  of  it. 

THE  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL  WORKS  ON  AN  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT  PRINCIPLE  OF  SEPARATION  from  any  other  make  of 
Threshing  Machine.    It  beats  it  out  while  other  makes  hurry  the  straw  to  the  stack  and  expect  the  grain  to  fall  out,  which  it  does  not  do. 

Note  carefully  the  following  illustrations: 


eEhis  is  the  Way  the  Lazy  Man  tries  to  Separate  with  a  pitchfork 


^his  is  the  Way  OTHER  KINDS  try  to  separate 
THEY  DON'T  BEAT  OUT  THE  GRAIN 


out 


The  Red  River  Special  is  the  only  Threshing  Machine  that  uses  the  true  and  sure  method  of  separation  by  beating  the  grain 
of  the  straw  just  as  you  would  do  vith  a  pitchfork. 

•  The  Big  Cylinder,  the  Man  Behind  the  Gun,  with  the  Patent  Grate  and  Check  Plate,  and  the  Uplifting  Shakers  that  toss  the  straw 
up  and  beat  it  as  you  would  do  with  a  pitchfork  save  the  grain  that  others  waste,  whether  it  be  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barleys,  flax,  peas,  rice, 

alfalfa,  timothy  or  other  grains  or  seeds. 

WE  HAVE  THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONY  LIKE  THE  FOLLOWING : 


Joseph  Rinkenberger,  H.  J.  Meyer,  Godfrey  Ginzel  and  six- 
teen other  farmers  of  Gridley,  111.,  say :  "We  know  from  ex- 
perience that  your  Red  River  Special  Separator,  when  prop- 
erly managed,  will  save  enough  extra  grain  that  other  ma- 
chines waste  to  pay  our  thresh  bills  each  year  just  as  you  ad- 
vertise." The  Girard  Threshing  Company,  consisting  of 
R.  H.  Syth,  James  McConnell,  Louis  Deceker,  Ira  Allen,  Will 
Syth,  Oscar  Kippenham  and  A.  Redmond,  of  Girard,  Mont., 
with  our  25  H.  Double  Cylinder  Engine  and  40x60  Red  River 
Special  Separator,  say:  "The  whole  rig  has  given  entire  satis- 
faction; steams  easily,  pulls  well,  and  the  Red  River  Special 
does  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  in  threshing  fast  and  saving 
the  grain."  H.  W.  Herren  and  H.  E.  Smith,  of  Hastings, 
Nebr.  .say:  "The  new  36  x  56  Red  River  Special  Separator 
bought  of  you  last  July  does  fine  work  in  any  kind  of  grain; 
is  a  g^od  cleaner  and  a  very  fast  thresher.  We  have  operated 


two  or  three  other  makes  of  machines,  but  your  Red  River 
Special  just  beats  them  all."  Mr.  M.  Spangenberger,  of 
Elgin,  K.  Dak.,  says:  "Anybody  who  has  worked  with  your 
new  Red  River  Special  will  think  a  long  time  before  he  will 
buy  any  other  make  of  machine,  for  It  will  save  all  the  grain 
from  the  straw  pile  and  cannot  be  equalled  for  fast  and  clean 
flax  threshing."  The  Weiand  Thresher  Company,  of  Glen 
t'llin,  N.  Dak.,  says:  "Your  Red  River  6pecial  Separator  is 
the  best  we  have  ever  run  and  we  have  done  threshing  for 
the  last  ten  years.  It  surely  does  save  the  farmer's  thresh 
bill  and  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  We  thought  we  had  used 
good  separators  before  and  felt  satiMied  with  their  work,  but 
since  we  have  run  the  Red  River  Special  we  have  just  learned 
to  know  what  a  good  machine  is."  Peter  Junk,  L.  Bunmei- 
ster,  W.  H.  Rankin,  W.  H.  Robinson,  G.  F.  Thompson,  Mat 
Mertzandten  other  farmers  of  Downs,  Osborne  Co.,  Kans., 


say:  "We  had  our  threshing  done  this  year  by  your  Red 
River  Special  Separator  owned  by  C.  E.  Brake,  and  are  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  it,  and  believe  it  saved  enough  grain  that 
other  machines  would  have  wasted  to  pay  our  several  thresh 
bills."  Wm.  Bronner,  Peter  Hanson,  Ed.  Brandle,  M.  I. 
Grass,  Geo.  Price,  all  farmers  of  Andover,  S.  Dak.,  say: 
"Your  Red  River  Special  run  by  Wm.  Roth  threshed  our  grain 
this  year  and  did  a  very  fast  and  clean  job  In  threshing,  tak- 
ing all  the  grain  out  of  the  head,  separating  it  from  the  straw, 
cleaning  it  perfectly  and  saving  all  the  grain."  Mr.  Clans 
Anderson,  of  Wilmar,  Minn.,  says:  "Your  Red  River  Special 
Separator  that  you  sold  Peter  Ericksoii  this  year  has  threshed 
for  me,  and  I  am  well  pleased  because  it  cleans  well,  threshes 
all  the  grain  from  the  bead,  runs  right  along  from  morning 
until  night  as  steady  as  you  could  wish,  and  more  tb^m  a'l 
that,  it  saved  all  my  grain." 


•Write  us,  or  any  of  our  customers,  or  call  on  our  Branch  House  or  Dealer  for  proof  that  It  Saves  the  Farmer's  Thresh  Bill. 

NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

I  INI    CONTINUOUS    BUSINESS    SINCE  1848 

The  only  builders  of  the  Bed  River  Special  Line  of  Threshers,  Self-Feeders,  Wind  Stackers,  Weighers,  Traction  Steam  Engines, 
Oil-Gas  Tractors  and  Everything  for  the  Thresherrnan. 

BRANCH  HOUSES,  with  Repairs,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Billings,  Mont.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Fargo, 
N.  D.;  Regina,  Sash.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Peoria,  III.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Dallas,  Texas;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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FILLING  THE  SOIL  CISTERN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  seasons 
of  1910  and  1911  were  very  dry  here 
in  eastern  Colorado,  greatly  retarding 
the  progress  of  country  and  town, 
and  although  stock-raising  was  very 
profitable  during  those  years,  busi- 
ness was  nearly  at  a  standstill.  Every 
store,  hotel  and  shop  plainly  showed 


that  if  the  plains  country  is  to  be 
permanently  prosperous,  agriculture 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  stock- 
raising. 

How  is  this  to  be  successfully  done': 
Mr.  H.  W.  Campbell,  the  dry  farming 
apostle,  has  shown  the  way.  He  says 
that  if  one  year's  rainfall  is  not 
enough  to  produce  a  paying  crop,  we 


2^1 


Ho- 


For 


^~~^s<  That 

Picnic 

— to  insure  complete  success  take 
along  a  case  of 


The  satisfying  beverage— in  field 
or  forest;  at  home  or  in  town. 
As  pure  and  wholesome  as  it  is 
temptingly  good. 

Delicious— Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand  the  Genuine- 
Refuse  substitutes. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
2-A 


At 
Soda 
Fountains 
or  Carbon- 
ated in  Bottles. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


must  use  two;  moreover,  he  shows 
us  how  this  can  be  done  by  what 
he  terms  summer  tillage.  This 
means  that  the  land  to  be  summer 
tilled,  instead  of  being  annually 
cropped,  is  allowed  to  rest  for  one 
year-  but  by  continuous  cultivation 
which  not  only  keeps  the  land  free 
from  weeds  but  also  maintains  a 
granular  earth  mulch  on  the  surface, 
the  greater  part  of  the  rainfall  is 
stored  in  the  soil  and  carried  over  to 
the  next  year.  This,  together  with 
the  second  year's  rainfall,  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  good  crop,  whereas 
by  the  old  method  poor  crops  or  none 
at  all  are  the  result. 

The    fact    that    good    crops  are 


Wednesday,  June  4,  1913. 


is  dry  enough  so  it  will  not  stick  to 
the  teeth.  When  this  is  done  the 
harrow  does  not  pulverize  the  soil  too 
much,  but  rolls  it  into  little  balls, 
thus  creating  a  granular  mulch  in- 
stead of  a  dust  mulch. 

A  real  dust  'mulch  is  very  un- 
desirable for  three  reasons:  It  is  less 
effective  as  a  non-conductor  of  mois- 
ture than  the  coarse  mulch;  it  blows 
much  more  readily;  and  should  a 
pouring  rain  occur  it  will  puddle, 
permitting  most  of  the  water  to  run 
off  into  the  low  places.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  coarse  mulch,  which  is  much 
more  porous,  allows  the  moisture  to 
penetrate  to  the  moist  soil  below. 
Harrowing  to  destroy  weeds  is  only 


Th„    faf>t    that    good    crops    are  i     riarruwins  ^   —  ~"„ 


not  due  to  moisture  alone,  however 
but  partly  to  the  better  condition  of 
the    soil    resulting    therefrom.  Soil 
without  moisture  is  dormant;  that  is 
the  bacteria  are  inactive  in  dry  soil 
and  it  is  quite  largely  through  the 
agency  of  soil  bacteria    that  plant 
food  is  made  available.     But  when 
the  soil  is  moist  and  contains  the 
proper  amount  of  heat  and  air,  bac 
teria  increase  their  activities  rapidly. 
When  a    farmer  is  cropping  every 
year  and  a  prolonged  dry  spell  strikes 
the    plains    country    (as  it  usua.ly 
does),  the  growing  crop  soon  uses 
all  the  moisture  and  a  dormant  soil 
is  the  result.    If  the  method  is  con- 
tinued year  after  year  the  soil  be 
comes  badly  out  of  condition. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  summer 
tilling  looks  simple  enough  on  paper 
but  when  one  attempts  to  put  it  into 
practice  it  is  found  not  so  easy.  If  a 
man  wants  to  do  it  right  he  must  be 
Johnny-on-the-spot.  The  weed  prop- 
osition is  the  most  difficult  to  over 


is  the  most  difficult  to  over-  ciay-ioam  w...  "   .  flrmlv  aeainst  tne 

ground   thoroughly  by   half-lapping .  plow    as  the  *rou™  mseeJ  with  least 

This  nroduces  a  mulch  and  breaks  and  the  packer  wheels  meei" it 

u£  the  capillary  movement  of  mois-  resistance  in  penetrating  the  jurface 

tnrp  to  the  surface  Moisture  climbs  This  packing  is  very  essential  as  in 
rormt0onee  soU  particle  to  another the  plains  country  rains  can noM* 

until  the  surface  is  reached,  when  1 1  dep ende  J Q  {o                      h  t0 

evaporates.    The    stirred    portion  of  |  of  the  furrow  slice  ua  ^  hp_ 


When  you  want  all  the  buildings  on  the 
^rf^  farm  waterproofed  to  stay— cover  them  with 
this  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  roofing,  applied  with  the  Kant- 
leak  Kleet.    Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest         NeW  York    San  FranCli 

 r..  _j  — r-  „<"  .A^rli,  n-infinrr  in  tn<^  world. 


Once  the  rootlets  get  a  firm  hold, 
harrowing  is  useless  and  disking 
must  be  resorted  to  at  once.  The 
best  work  with  the  harrow  is  done 
when  the  weeds  have  just  sprouted, 
and  one  must  watch  the  ground  very 
closely,  as  a  few  hot  June  days  work 
wonders   in   establishing   a  crop  ot 

weeds.  .  ..„„ 

A  deep  mulch  is  of  course  a  better 
non-conductor  of  heat  than  a  shallow 
mulch,  but  it  is  better  to  stir  a  mod- 
erately deep  mulch  often,  for  this 
induces  favorable  conditions  for 
bacterial  life  in  the  firm  soil  just 
under  the  mulch.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  a  three-inch  mulch  is 
the  desirable  depth. 

For  this  latitude  the  plowing  ot 
summer  tilled  ground  should  be  done 
in  early  July,  but  if  the  weeds  cannot 
be  kept  down  by  disking  and  harrow- 
ing, plowing  must  be  done  earlier. 
The  plowing  should  be  from  six  to 
seven  inches  deep  on  the  average 
clay-loam  soil,  or  as  deep  as .  can  be 


the  surface  is  disconnected  by  the 
disking  process  from  the  firm  soil 
below,  and  the  moisture  cannot 
climb  to  the  surface. 

Single  disking  is  not  enough,  be 
cause  it  leaves  untouched  a  strip  in 
the  center  where  the  gangs  throw  the 
earth  outward.  It  also  leaves  the 
ground  in  ridges  so  that  a  later  har 
rowing  to  restore  the  mulch  after  a 
rain  and  destroy  the  weeds  is  effec- 
tive for  the  reason  that  the  teeth 
strike  only  the  ridges,  leaving  the 
low  places  untouched. 

After  disking,  the  work  of  restor- 
ing the  mulch  after  a  rain  and  ex- 
terminating weeds  is  best  done  with 
the  blade  harrow,  known  as  the  Acme. 
If  this  is  not  to  be  had,  the  spike- 
tooth  lever  harrow  can  be  made  to 
do  the  work  by  weighting  it,  although 
there  is  a  disadvantage  in  its  use 
because  of  the  fact  that  every  harrow- 
ing has  a  tendency  to  pack  the  lower 
portion  of  the  mulch,  thus  making 
the  mulch  shallower  every  time  it  is 
harrowed.  The  Acme,  on  the  other 
hand,  cuts  to  the  same  depth  each 
time,  therefore  a  uniform  mulch  can 
be  maintained. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the 
mulch  too  fine.  This  is  accomplished 
by  harrowing  as  soon  after  the  rams 
possible— iust  as  soon 


I'll 

Save 
Your  Lambs 


&  T'lT^rm  ™,,r  M««aI  summer  losses  from  worms.  HI  promptly  rid  your  stock  of  these 
"J    itop  ,y-  flT»^?<rdangerous  pests  and  put  your  animals  in  better  summer  condi- 

^l^r^^lWitSt^  risk^not  youiS.  You  need  not  pay  me  a  single  cut  if  I 
[•11  do  it  with  Sal-Vet.  J^Mi-""^^" 


111  Feed  Your  Stock 
60  Days  Before 


rn 

Save 
Your  Pigs 


The  Great 

Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Great  Live 
Stock 
Conditioner 


•'<?a1  Vet"  requires  no  dosing,  no  drenching,  no  handling,  no  trouble  at  all. 
o££a~Ui*™!  rh is  wonderful  medicated  salt  where  all  your  stock  can  run  to 
Simply  Place  WILL  DOCTOR  THEMSELVES  You 

will  be  surprised  how  they  will  keep  in  better  condition-thrive  ,< 
i..,ia._„.!n  faator— make  von  more  money.    1  11  prove  it 


^^PROOF 

be.  I  have  oaed  tobacco  in  large 
quantities  and  worm  DOWde™  or 
Oireo  different  kind,  •"••  'hey  did 
no  food.  J.A.ALEXANDER 

New  Harmony,  lnd. 
"Before  getting  your  ''Sal-Vat" 
I  had  lost  thirteen  of  my  beat  hogs 
but  nince  feeding:  Sal-Vet  I  aia 
not  lose  a  single  one.  and  every 
animal  la  in  fine  condition. 

^Signed)  GEO.  MO  REN 
w.KoJ  Pittsburg.  Kanaaa 


DDIPCC  40lba..*2.26:1001ba.»|; 
rKlbtdi  200 lbs.  J9:  300  lbs.  $13 
SOOlbs.  »21.12.  No  orders  filled  for 
leBS  than  40  lbs.  on  this  60  day  trial 
offer.  Never  sold  in  bulk-  only  in 
Tiade-Marked  Sal-Vet  packaitea. 
Shipments  for  60  days'  trial  are 
based  on  1  lb.  of  Sal-Vet  for  each 
sheep  or  hog.  and  4  lbB.  for  each 
horaeV  head  of  cattle,  as  near  ae 
we  can  come  without  breaking  reg- 
ular size  packa-ea. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pre*.. 


tight  on  your  own  farm  at  my  nsu  Deiore  you  pay. 

Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 

All  voir  stock  60  daya.     You  simply  pay  .the  freight  charges      #  » 


y  Diunti  n,  w-«i»fcf  _..„ 

THE  S.  R-  FEIL  COMPANY 
Dept  NeF  6-4-13  Cleveland.  O. 

,n«wh  8.1- -Vet  to  last .  my  stock  60 


jill  be  Hurpnsea  now  tney  win  necii  >«• 

better-gain  faster-make  yon  more  money.  1 11  prove  It  , 
right  on  your  own  farm  at  my  risk  before  you  pay.  f 

-  -   —       — «-  ■        m     m-M        A   f 

/Ship  me  enough  sal-vel  to  ia»i  "jT- 
days.   I  will  pay  the  freight  charges  when  It  ar 
'     rives,  report  results  in  60  days  an  urn  II  the n  pay 
for  it  if  it  does  what  you  claim.  II  it  does  noi. 
eistoca  you  ua»«  »J  enougn  aai- . m.  '    .»     ,00  are  to  cancel  the  charge 

ill  your  stock  60  days.    You  eimply  pay  the  height  charge. 
Shen  it  arrives.    If  it  fails  to  do  what .  f  claim.  I'll  cancel  the  a' 
charge-yon  won't  owe  me  a  penny.  Address  » 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres .  /  p.  q. 


♦    Name . 


Wy  *\«  SIvrlKT  n.ruL,rrea.  f  P.O.——   

*-Au  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Mfg.  CJiem.  J   stau 

SWW  Dept.  nef  Cleveland,  O.     /„    ,„,___       „„„„  Cauu.. 


Cleveland,  O. 


So.  of  Sheep. 


.  Hoffs  Cattle  Hi 


establish  capillary  connection  be 
tween  that  and  the  subsoil.  The 
harrow  should  follow  the  packer,  and 
narrowing  must  be  continued unti 
seeding  time  for  the  same  reason  that 
it  must  be  done  before  Pawing. 

After   plowing,  disking  should  be 
done  only  if  weeds  cannot  be  kept 
down   in   any   other   way,   since  it 
loosens   the   seedbed   too   much -a 
thing  that  must  be  avoided     It  ' 
very  important  to  have  a  firm,  fine 
seedbed  for  most  crops,  for  the  more 
Plan?  food  is  available  for  the  tender 
little  rootlets,  as  they  reach  out  for 
sustenance,  the  quicker  is  the ,  grow  h 
and  a  loose  seedbed  does  not  furnish 
that  condition.    This  is  also .  true ,  o 
the  rootbed  just  beneath  the  seed 
bed,    hence    the    importance  of  tne 
sub-surface  packer. 

So  far,  fall  wheat  has  been  most 
commonly  grown  on  summer  tilled 
ground,  and  big  crops  have  been  har 
vested  If  the  work  was  successful 
-if  an  ideal  condition  of  the  soil  was 
maintained  during  the  season  provid- 
ing a  firm  seed  and  root  bed  with 
plenty  of  moisture,  fall  wheat  should 
be  planted  the  latter  part  of  August. 
Such  ground  causes  heavy  stoohng, 
consequently  only  twenty  pounds  o 
seed  wheat  per  acre  is  needed.  It  « 
is  too  thick  the  following  season  it 
must  be  thinned  by  severe  harrowing 
with  the  teeth  set  straight. 

At  present  the  right  kind  of  im 
plements  are  not  built  to  do  the  work 
of  summer  tilling  as  it  should  be 
Hone-  at  least,  it  cannot  be  done  as 
cheaply  aiTt  should  be  The  follow- 
ing tools  should  be  made  First 
disk  carried  by  wheels,  with  a  gang 
throwing  outward,  and  another  set 
following  to  throw  the  earth  bach  ,n 
ward,  thus  leaving  the  ground  leveL 
They  should  be  so  constructed  as  J 
run  deep  or  shallow  at  will,  but  : stiU 
so  that  they  can  be  operated  at  sucn 
an  angle  as  will  positive  y  stir  all  the 
soil,  even  though  run  only  one  or  one 
and  one-half  inches  deep.  This  would 
enable  us  to  kill  all  weeds  with  an 
expenditure  of  only  one-half  the  time 
and  power  now  required  by  the  hair 
lapping  method.  True,  a  tandem  disK 
!s  now  on  the  market,  but  the  depth 
of  disking  cannot  be  controlled,  tM 
greater  the  angle  the  deeper  it  cuts 
And  second,  we  should  have  a  ma 
chine  with  knives  that  will  cut  every 
inch  of  soil  so  that  no  weeds  can 
escape.  Neither  the  Acme  nor  spiKe 
tooth  harrows  will  do  that. 

(Continued  on  Page  635) 
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Making  and  Storing  Alfalfa  Hay 


Open  Shed  In  Field 

(Prize  Letter) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  making 
alfalfa  hay  I  try  to  start  two  mowers 
as  early  in  the  morning  as  the  dew  is 
off  and  cut  until  noon,  then,  if  we 
have  good  drying  weather,  let  the  hay 
lie  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day.  At  that  time  I  go  into  the  field 
with  a  side-delivery  rake  and  rake 
about  six  swaths  to  a  windrow.  On 
the  next  morning  (th»  third  day)  as 
soon  as  the  dew  is  off  I  commence 
hauling  it  in. 

I  built  a  hay-shed  right  in  the 
center  of  the  alfalfa  field;  then  I  use 
a  hay-loader  in  gathering  the  hay 
and  have  a  fork  in  the  shed  to  avoid 
all  heavy  lifting.  I  have  never  put 
any  alfalfa  in  shock,  for  I  think 
there  is  too  much  unnecessary  work 
about  it.  Not  only  does  this  apply 
to  the  raking  and  shocking,  but  a 
man  would  have  to  pitch  on  the  wagon 
by  hand,  which  is  heavy  work.  I  aim 
to  let  the  horses  do  as  much  of  the 
heavy  work  as  possible. 

I  don't  like  to  put  fresh-mown 
alfalfa  hay  in  a  barn,  because  when 
it  goes  through  the  sweat  there  is 
danger  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
and  besides  it  always  becomes  more 
or  less  dusty.  If  put  into  the  hay- 
shed  it  cures  better,  and  also  gives 
me  a  chance  to  get  the  hay  under 
cover  in  short  order.  Two  men  and 
a  boy  to  drive  the  team  on  the  hay- 
fork can  put  up  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
loads  a  day. 

My  shed  is  open  all  the  way  around. 
I  used  telephone  poles  twenty  feet 
long  and  set  four  feet  in  the  ground, 
with  anchors.  That  leaves  sixteen 
feet  for  the  hay.  The  roof  is  made 
of  boards,  battened.  I  think  that  such 
a  shed  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
It  enables  me  to  get  my  hay  under 
cover  quickly,  and  leaves  it  in  better 
shape  than  if  put  in  either  a  barn  or 
a  stack.  I  have  never  had  any  hay 
spoil,  and  very  seldom  get  caught  by 
a  rain  when  the  hay  is  down. 

Butler  Co.  FRED  BAKER. 


Quick  and  Easy  Way 
(Prize  Letter) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Cut  alfalfa 
today,  rake  it  tomorrow,  and  stack 
it  the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  the  shoots  for  the  new 
crop  are  from  one-half  to  one  inch 
long,  the  alfalfa  is  ready  to  cut.  The 
bloom  is  not  a  sure  indicator,  as  in 
some  seasons  it  is  not  very  profuse. 
But  the  alfalfa  should  be  cut  before 
the  blossoms  are  half  out;  if  allowed 
to  stand  longer  than  this  the  new 
growth  will  be  tall  enough  to  be 
clipped,  which  delays  the  next  crop. 

I  use  an  eight-foot  mower.  One 
team  will  cut  fifteen  acres  a  day 
without  crowding.  Do  not  wait  for 
the  dew  to  dry  off  before  mowing. 
It  will  be  gone  anyway  before  time 
to  rake,  and  makes  the  forenoon  and 
aiternoon  cuttings  cure  together.  If 
the  sun  is  bright  the  hay  will  be 
wilted  and  ready  to  rake  by  ten 
o  clock  the  following  day.  It  should 
be  dry  enough  so  that  no  sap  can  be 
seen  when  a  handful  is  twisted.  At 
this  stage  the  leaves  will  not  shatter. 

Rake  it  into  small  windrows — small, 
because  then  the  hay  does  not  pack, 
but  allows  free  access  of  sun  and 
wind  for  the  curing.  I  use  a  dump 
rake,  but  have  also  used  a  side- 
delivery  rake  and  consider  that  type 
the  best;  it  leaves  the  hay  in  better 
shape  and  does  quicker  work  than  a 
common  rake.  Throw  two  rows  to- 
gether, but  not  so  they  overlap.  I 
would  rather  have  alfalfa  in  the 
windrow  than  in  the  swath  if  it  has  to 
take  a  rain,  for  it  loses  fewer  leaves. 

By  noon  the  next  day  the  alfalfa 
will  be  ready  to  stack.  There  should 
no  moisture  from  outside  sources, 
-ither  rain  or  dew,  when  the  hay  goes 
'"to  the  stack.  I  have  stacked  alfalfa 
right  after  the  mower  and  it  came  out 
'i  good  condition,  free  from  dust.  I 
^ave  also  stacked  it  when  it  was 
tough  and  ropy  and  it  came  out  all 
ight.  I  have  stacked  it  when  so  dry 
-hat  the  leaves  shattered   off  in  a 


Practical  Farmers  Give  Their  Methods 


light  sprinkle  of  rain,  and  it  came 
out  in  a  oloud  of  dust, 

I  prefer  an  overshot  stacker.  It 
drops  the  hay  in  the  center  of  the 
stack  and  makes  a  solid  middle — so 
desirable  in  a  good  hay  stack.  The 
hay  scatters  and  spreads  out  more 
than  it  does  with  a  swinging  stacker. 
Any  kind  of  a  sweep  that  will  put 
the  hay  in  is  all  right.  With  a  good 
crop  and  close  hauling  two  sweeps 
will  keep  a  stacker  moving  pretty 
fast.  Two  men  can  stack  the  hay  if 
they  attend  to  business. 

Stack  alfalfa  in  the  field  in  the 
same  place  each  year.  No  hay  will 
grow  under  a  stack.  I  stack  in  the 
field  because  it  takes  less  help  and  is 
quicker  than  any  other  way.  I  have 
tried  shocking  hay;  it  makes  nice  hay 
if  it  isn't  caught  by  rain,  but  takes 
too  much  work  and  remains  on  the 
field  too  long.  Alfalfa  should  be  taken 
off  the  ground  quickly  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  next  crop.  That 
comes  along  in  about  thirty-five  days; 
then  we  repeat  the  process. 

The  rain?  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  to  do.  Some  men  stay  out  and 
get  wet;  others  get  under  cover.  The 
sunshine  usually  dries  light  windrows 
very  quickly.  If  the  rain  should  be 
continuous  or  beating  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  turn  the  hay  with  a  rake. 
A  side-delivery  rake  is  excellent  for 
this  purpose.  Alfalfa  hay  cannot  be 
spoiled  so  that  stock  will  refuse  to 
eat  it,  but  it  can  be  badly  damaged. 
York  Co.     GEORGE  S.  CUSHMAN. 


Prefers  Field  to  Barn 

(Prize  Letter) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  cut  the 
alfalfa  at  any  time  after  the  blossoms 
appear.  If  I  am  able  to  do  so  I  cut 
it  at  once;  if  other  work  is  pressing 
I  attend  to  that  first.  However,  I  like 
to  make  the  first  cutting  a  little  early, 
as  it  is  generally  very  heavy  and 
somewhat  coarse,  and  an  early  cut- 
ting gives  a  little  more  time  for  the 
growth  of  the  last  cuttings.  This 
makes  them  very  much  better,  espe- 
cially in  quantity. 

The  length  of  time  that  the  hay 
should  cure  depends,  of  course,  mostly 
upon  the  weather.  I  have  had  it  on 
the  ground  as  long  as  ten  days;  on 
the  other  hand  I  have  often  stacked 
the  next  day  after  cutting.  Some- 
times it  lies  for  two  or  three  days 
before  stacking.  I  do  not  touch  it 
until  I  think  it  fit  to  stack,  then  rake 
and  stack  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  use  a  common  hay  rake,  but  am 
thinking  of  getting  a  side-delivery 
rake,  as  alfalfa  can  be  cured  in  less 
time  by  its  use.  I  would  not  care 
for  a  tedder  in  this  climate,  however, 
for  as  a  rule  it  cures  soon  enough 
anyway. 

In  caring  for  a  little  piece  of  alfalfa 
that  I  usually  stack  at  the  yard  I 
have  sometimes  put  the  hay  in  shocks 
— not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  it  as  because  it  is  handier  to 
load  it  on  the  hayrack  than  to  take 
it  from  the  window.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  larger  acreage  this  method 
would  be  sheer  folly,  because  it  takes 
too  much  time    and    the  hay  is  no 


better.  Stacking  in  the  field  or  at  the 
yard  I  consider  the  best  way. 

I  have  twenty-five  acres  of  alfalfa 
and  stack  most  of  it  in  the  field;  I 
would  not  put  it  in  the  barn  if  I 
could,  for  that  requires  much  better 
curing  than  is  necessary  for  the  out 
side  stack.  Hundreds  of  stacks  are 
put  up  in  this  county  every  year,  and 
the  hay  is  nearly  always  good.  I  think 
this  is  due  to  a  better  circulation  of 
air  than  is  possible  in  a  barn. 

In  very  bad  and  rainy  weather  I  let 
the  hay  alone  as  much  as  possible, 
for  handling  at  such  a  time  only 
makes  it  worse.  Then  if  there  is  i 
chance  for  it  to  become  half-way  de 
cent,  I  stack  it.  Sometimes,  if  it  is  a 
little  tough,  I  use  some  salt  to  absorb 
moisture.  The  quality  of  the  hay  is 
not  damaged  if  it  gets  somewhat 
brown;  mold  is  the  only  thing  to 
fear.  But  I  have  never  had  any  of  it 
spoil  on  my  hands. 

ROBERT  J.  RAECKE. 

Merrick  Co. 


Making  Quality  Hay 

(Prize  Letter) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  a  result 
of  twenty  years  of  experience  in  mak 
ing  and  handling  alfalfa  hay,  both 
for  the  market  and  feed,  I  have 
learned  the  very  best  way — the  way 
that  in  a  few  years  will  pay  for  all 
the  first  expense  involved  and  leave 
an  asset  for  a  lifetime.  This  way  is 
to  build  a  closed  shed  or  barn  twenty- 
four  feet  high  and  as  large  as  is  nec- 
essary to  hold  the  alfalfa  growing 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  a  shed 
that  will  hold  three  or  four  crops 
and  into  which  the  hay  may  be  hauled 
on  push  rakes.  I  build  this  shed  with 
foundations  that  will  give  a  good 
circulation  of  air  underneath. 

The  right  time  to  cut  alfalfa  is  just 
before  the  new  shoots  start  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stalk  and  when  the 
lower  leaves  commence  to  fall,  re- 
gardless of  the  stage  of  bloom.  At 
this  time  the  stem  and  leaves  are  in 
prime  condition  to  make  the  choice 
grade  of  hay  that  is  so  desirable  on 
the  market  and  for  feeding.  Before 
raking,  I  allow  the  hay  to  cure  until 
reasonably  dry,  yet  not  dry  enough 
to  be  put  into  the  barn.  While  in  this 
condition  I  gather  it  up  from  the 
swath  with  a  push  rake  and  leave  it 
in  piles — either  small  or  large  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  weather. 
These  piles  I  round  up  so  that  they 
will  turn  water  in  case  of  rain. 

As  soon  as  the  hay  is  dry  enough 
to  be  put  into  the  barn  or  closed  shed 
I  gather  up  from  one  to  four  of  these 
piles  with  a  push  rake,  haul  the  hay 
to  within  one  or  two  hundred  feet  of 
the  shed,  and  drop  it  there  on  the 
ground.  I  then  pick  up  these  loads 
one  at  a  time  with  the  stacker  fork, 
which  is  the  same  size  as  my  push 
rake,  and  hoist  them  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet  while  traveling  with  the 
stacker  toward  the  barn  door,  which  is 
eighteen  feet  high  at  the  bottom  sill. 

When  the  fork  is  high  enough  I  set 
the  brake  to  stop  the  derrick  and 
throw  it  out  of  gear,  then  travel  ahead 
until  the  fork  teeth  are  about  half 


way  inside  the  barn  door,  when  I  stop 
the  team  and  at  the  same  time  release 
the  derrick  slide.  This  tilts  the  der- 
rick forward  and  points  the  teeth 
downward  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
hay  to  slide  off,  and  the  acquired 
momentum  carries '  the  hay  into  the 
barn  when  empty  (or  nearly  so), 
twenty-four  feet  from  the  door.  All 
that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
level  the  hay  in  the  barn  just  enough 
to  make  it  fill  up  evenly,  trampling 
it  as  little  as  possible.  In  this  way 
each  crop  will  settle  all  that  is  nec- 
essary before  the  next  crop  is  ready 
for  the  barn. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
method  is  best.  In  the  first  place, 
when  raking  the  alfalfa  from  the 
swaths  with  a  push  rake  the  leaves 
are  not  jostled  off  and  the  hay  is  left 
in  flakes,  lying  smoothly.  This 
causes  it  to  pack  and  keep  better 
when  in  the  shed.  In  the  second 
place,  it  requires  only  a  little  light 
labor  of  either  man  or  team  and 
avoids  all  disagreeable  dust,  while  the 
quality  of  hay  is  the  best  that  it  is 
possible  to  make. 

WESLEY  KARMS. 

Saline  Co.,  Kansas. 


SAVING  TIME   IN  HAYING 


Field  Stacking  Best 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  prefer 
stacking  alfalfa  hay  in  the  field  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First,  it  will  keep  well  in  the  stack. 
I  have  stacked  alfalfa  for  seven  or 
eight  years  and  find  that  it  will  not 
take  water  if  put  up  just  as  soon  as 
one  can  use  the  bucks.  I  have  never 
used  a  side-delivery  rake,  but  it  would 
undoubtedly  enable  one  to  get  the  hay 
up  more  quickly.  I  have  always  used 
an  overshot  stacker  and  make  the 
stacks  not  over  sixteen  feet  wide  and 
about  twenty-five  feet  long.  A  little 
new-mown  alfalfa  on  top  of  the  stack 
makes  as  good  a  cover  as  one  needs. 
Do  not  draw  the  stack  in  too  sharply, 
but  make  the  top  broadly  round.  A 
great  many  men  hesitate  about  sow- 
ing alfalfa  because  they  lack  shed 
room,  yet  alfalfa,  if  properly  handled, 
will  not  take  water  in  the  stack;  six 
inches  from  the  top  shows  clean, 
bright  hay. 

Second,  it  can  be  stacked  more 
rapidly  in  the  field  than  it  ean  be 
stored  in  a  barn,  and  with  less  man 
power.  One  man  and  two  small  boys 
(both  of  whom  may  be  girls)  can 
stack  a  great  amount  of  hay  in  a  day. 
The  nine-year-old  son  of  a  hired  man 
took  the  team  and  bucks  and  brought 
in  hay  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  an 
older  hand.    This  is  quite  an  item. 

Third,  it  makes  better  feed.  Alfalfa 
that  is  stack-browned  is  more  pala- 
table than  hay  cured  sufficiently  for 
the  barn.  One  can  put  hay  in  the 
stack  with  less  curing  than  would  be 
advisable  if  it  were  to  be  stored  in 
the  barn.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw 
alfalfa  hay  that  had  steamed  to  such 
an  extent  that  every  leaf  of  it  felt 
almost  oily.  "But  one  can  scarcely  get 
hay  into  the  stack  that  is  too  green, 
so  long  as  it  carries  no  outside 
moisture. 

Fourth,  it  is  easier  to  get  the  hay 
out  of  the  stack.  If  a  man  is  feeding 
any  amount  of  hay,  unless  he  has  an 
extra  large  investment  in  sheds  and 
inside  racks,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  it  into  open  racks  outside.  I  have 
pitched  many  tons  of  alfalfa  out  of 
barns,  and  it  is  a  mighty  hard  job. 

Fifth,  it  can  be  fed  from  the  stack 
on  the  ground  in  the  stalk  field  or 
wherever  convenient,  thus  avoiding 
the  hauling  of  manure  from  the  hay- 
barn  sheds.  I  know  one  cattle  feeder 
who  follows  this  plan  with  his  fat 
cattle.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  dirty 
hay-barn  shed?  Of  course  straw 
should  be  hauled  in  and  the  place 
kept  decent,  -but  lots  of  times  it  is 
neglected.  You  won't  need  to  travel 
all  day  in  Nebraska  to  find  filthy,  un- 
sanitary sheds  such  as  these.  Feed 
the  stock  out  in  the  fields  every  day 
when  it  is  fit  for  stock  to  be  out. 
These  are  times  and  places  when 

(Continued  to  Page  633) 
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t.  WI^TT  MFG.  CO 
Salina,  Kao. 


Street,, 


Also  a  full  line  of  implements  on  wbieb 
we  can  »ave  you  money.  Write  for  B1U 
FREE  BARGAIN  BUCK. 


Why  Forswear 


Your  Allegiance  to  "Uncle  Sam" 

and  take  up  your  abode  where  the 
growing  season  is  short  and  the  cli- 
mate is  rigorous,  when  the  very  best 
land  that  the  sun  shines  on  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  where,  in  many 
places,  you  can  work  out  doors  almost 
all  the  year  'round? 

If  you  think  of  moving  from  your 
present  location,  ask  me  where  to 
obtain  good  land  at  reasonable  prices. 
Say  what  State  you  prefer,  and  I  will 
send  information  to  you  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization     and    Industrial  Agent 

Union    Pacific    Railroad  Co. 
Room    116,    Union    Pacilic  Building 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Sweet  Clover  Seed — Large  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
and  circular  how  to  grow  it  sent  free  on  re- 
quest.     Edw.  E.  Barton,  Box 32,  Fa  1  mouth,  Ky. 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Summer  Apple  Priming 

Many  apple  trees  in  Nebraska  have 
been  thinned  about  the  trunk  so  that 
there  are  none  too  many  main  limbs, 
but  the  tops  and  the  outer  parts  of 
these  main  limbs  have  far  too  much 
wood.  Such  trees  with  a  "heavy  set 
of  fruit  cannot  mature  it  properly. 
Some  growers  have  had  very  good 
results  from  thinning  out  these 
smaller  limbs,  thereby  correcting  the 
tree  and  thinning  the  fruit  of  the 
current  year's  crop.  With  varieties 
that  are  inclined  to  overbear,  thinning 
in  this  manner  pays  so  far  as  the  cur- 
rent crop  is  concerned,  and  certainly 
puts  the  trees  in  better  condition. 


Trimming  Cherry  Trees 

We  have  had  several  queries  as  to 
the  advisability  of  trimming  cherry 
trees.  Cherry  trees  as  well  as  all 
fruit  trees  should  be  trimmed  an- 
nually. They  do  not  require  such 
severe  trimming  as  apples,  but  a  little 
thinning  should  be  done  each  year. 
Crossed  limbs  and  new  limbs  pointed 
toward  the  center  of  the  tree  should 
be  removed,  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  direction  they  are  headed. 


CCCn  f> MM  Golden  Row,  Reid's  Yellow 
•ECU  UVnn  Dent,  Nebraska  White  Prize 
and  Silver  Mine.  Gathered  early  and  dried 
on  racks  in  our  furnace-heated  seed  house. 
Write  for  27th  annual  price  list. 
LEE  SMITH  &  SONS  DESOTO,  NEB. 


Buy  your  wife  and 
daughters  these  tools 

Women  folks  are  never  done  mending, 
patching  and  sewing.  Your  duty  is  to  see 
they  have  good  scissors,  shears  and  sewing 
outfits.    Specify  Keen  Kutter  when  you  buy 
these  articles ;  then   you   knoiv  you  have 
bought  the  finest  quality. 

mHKUffiK 

Scissors  and  Shears 

cut  clean  and  snip  true.  They  have  sharp  edges  and  tight  joints.  A  patent  lock  nut 
and  screw  positively  prevent  any  looseness  or  play  between  the  blades.  Keen  Kutter 
scissors  and  shears  last  many  years  and  they  are  fully  guaranteed,  because  if  you  find 
a  flaw,  or  are  not  in  every  way  satisfied,  your  dealer  will  hand  back  your  money. 

"The  Reco/lecfion  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  forgotten. " 
Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 


Scissors  in 
genuine  folding 
Mack  walrus  case. 
No.  K1400. 
Price  $3.00. 


Shears, 
Ho.  Kl-Mn. 
Fries  $1.00. 


If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 

St.  Louis,        New  York,       Philadelphia,  Toledo, 
Minneapolis,         Sioux  City,  Wichita. 


Scissors  in  case  of 
genuine  folding 
pigskin.  No. 
K1900. 
Price  $4. SO 


Ipllll 


LUMBER  and  MILL-WORK 


Quality  Guaranteed 

We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMBER,  MILL-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  references  that  the  lumber  we  ship  Is 
always  the  BEST  MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have 
no  branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance. 
We  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES— YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  If 
everything  is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL 
HELP  YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

Mail  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  get  OUR  FREE  ESTIMATE — WRITE  TODAY. 

GUIOU  &  LEDWICH,  1001  no.  19th     Omaha,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 


816  Court  Street 


BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


It  is  seldom  necessary  to  remove 
large  limbs  if  slight  training  has 
been  given  when  the  trees  were  first 
planted.  Spring  or  early  summer  is 
considered  the  best  time  to  trim 
cherries. 


Revising  Recommended  List 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  is 
revising  its  lists  of  trees,  plants  and 
flowers  recommended  for  planting  in 
each  of  the  nineteen  horticultural 
districts  of  the  state.  A  committee 
comprised  of  representatives  from 
each  district  is  gathering  data  on  the 
behavior  of  all  varieties  of  trees, 
fruits  and  flowers,  both  old  and  new, 
that  have  been  tested  in  each  district. 
Advance  information  indicates  that 
some  of  the  newer  varieties  will  re- 
place some  of  the  old-time  standbys 
in  the  revised  recommended  lists. 
Climatic  conditions,  the  introduction 
of  new  varieties  of  superior  merit, 
the  presence  of  new  and  additional 
insect  and  fungous  pests,  all  tend  to 
eliminate  varieties  previously  very 
promising,  and  show  the  true  worth 
of  some  of  the  newer  sorts. 

The  society  is  now  making  an  earn- 
est effort  to  increase  its  membership 
and  better  serve  the  horticultural 
interests  of  the  state.  Nebraska 
Horticulture,  the  official  monthly,  pub- 
lication of  the  society,  as  well  as  the 
year  books,  go  free  to  the  members. 
The  magazine  treats  on  timely  horti- 
cultural topics  and  is  well  received  by 
the  membership.  Every  Nebraskan 
interested  in  trees,  fruits  or  flowers 
is  invited  to  join  and  cake  part  in 
the  work  the  society  is  doing.  The 
membership  fees  are  $1  for  .annual 
or  $5  for  life. 

The  five  last  year  books,  190^,  "09, 
'10.  '11  and  '12,  cloth  bound  and  con- 
taining 1,500  pages,  will  be  sent  to  all 
new  members,  express  prepaid,  so 
long  as  they  last.  These  comprise  a 
horticultural  library  that  will  answer 
almost  any  practical  question  on  the 
subject.  Address  C.  G.  Marshall, 
Secretary,  Capitol  Building,  Lincoln. 


Moisture  and  Diseases 

Nebraska  soil  is  wet  deeper  than 
for  several  years.  Rains  have  been 
fieuuent  and  abundant  during  April 
and  May  and  while  the  fruit  growers 
have  been  hindered  considerably  in 
spraying  they  are  not  complaining. 
Wet  seasons  make  larger  fruit  and 
more  thrifty  wood  growth.  On.  the 
other  hand  wet  weather  favors  de- 
velopment of  diseases.  The  past  few 
seasons  have  been  dry  and  there  has 
been  very  little  scab  or  other  leaf  dis- 
eases even  in  the  unsprayed  orchards. 

Owing  to  the  damp,  cool  weather 
this  spring  we  have  expected  more 
scab  development,  but  on  examining 
several  orchards  we  have  observed 
very  little  indication  of  scab  in 
orchards  that  have  been  sprayed 
previous  to  this  season.  We  have 
discovered  some  scab  in  neglected 
orchards,  however,  and  look  for  con- 
siderable damage  from  this  cause  in 
unsprayed  orchards. 

We  believe  that  more  moisture  will 
help  to  check  at  least  one  disease — 
canker.  This  disease  has  gained  quite 
a  foothold  in  Nebraska  orchards  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  which  have 
been  dry.  While  moisture  is  sup- 
posed to  favor  the  development  of 
disease,  trees  weakened  from  lack  of 
moisture  and  other  causes  are  cer- 
tainly more  susceptible  than  trees 
making  a  vigorous  growth. 

The  past  three  years  have  given  us 
three  dry  summers,  one  very  severe 
winter,  and  two  heavy  crops  of  fruit. 
The  effect  of  this  condit  on,  we  be- 
lieve, is  responsible  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  ravages  of  canker  in  Nebraska 
orchards.  The  trees  have  been  taxed 
heavily  to  produce  the  crops  under 
unfavorable  conditions  and  they  have 
not  had  the  strength  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  disease.  We  believe  that  with 
a  return  of  seasons  of  abundant  rain- 
fall that  canker  will  be  more  easily 
held  in  check. 

It  will  certainly  pay  this  season  to 
apply  the  fungicide  faithfully  at  each 
application  of  spray  material.  It 
costs  very  little  extra  for  lime-sulphur 
or  Bordeaux  when  making  the  appli- 
cations against  insects.  This  will 
fortify  against  the  many  fruit  and 
leaf  diseases  that  might  each  take 
its  toll,  and  which  are  more  numerous 
during   wet  seasons. 


Here  is  a  motto  that  might  be 
framed  and  hung  up  somewhere  about 
the  place  as  a  means  of  making  a 
very  proper  impression:  "Pigs  with- 
out pasture  do  not  pay." 


By  a  Jayhawker 

A  week  cool  but  pleasant  has  been 
our  fortune  for  the  seven  days  ending 
May  2C.  We  have  had  rain  enough 
to  keep  the  ground  in  about  the  right 
condition  as  regards  moisture,  but  we 
need  warmer  weather  for  the  corn. 
Corn  has  made  a  good  stand  every- 
where in  this  part  of  Kansas.  But 
while  the  weather  has  been  a  little 
cool  for  corn  it  must  be  just  what  the 
wheat  needs.  Over  three-fourths  of 
Kansas  wheat  still  keeps  its  promise 
of  a  fine  crop,  but  in  the  southwest 
quarter,  in  the  counties  west  of  Harper 
and  south  of  Barton,  there  has  been 
a  big  falling  off  in  condition,  due  to 
dry  weather.  Estimates  of  damage 
run  all  the  way  from  30  to  50  per 
cent.  Over  the  rest  of  the  state  mois- 
ture has  been  plentiful  and  a  large 
first  crop  of  alfalfa  has  already  been 
cut  in  Coffey  county  with  part  of  it 
damaged  by  rain — as  usually  happens 
with  the  first  crop.  A  large  acreage 
of  alfalfa  was  sown  here  last  fall, 
and  it  came  through  the  winter  in 
good  shape. 

The  cattle  feeders  of  this  neighbor- 
hood have  finally  cleaned  up.  Part 
of  them  went  two  weeks  ago  with  a 
special  trainload  and  the  rest  left  this 
week,  another  special  train  being  sent 
down-  after  them.  It  is  mighty  nice 
when  enough  stock  can  be  secured 
from  one  station  to  get  a  special  train, 
as  they  can  then  go  right  through  to 
market  without  delay.  In  this  case 
the  cattle  were  taken  to  Kansas  City 
on  passenger-train  time.  This  was 
the  second  shipment  for  most  of  our 
neighbors,  as  they  had  fed  one  lot 
which  was  marketed  during  the 
winter  at  such  good  profit  that  they 
all  brought  back  more  feeders  to 
make  good.  The  last  shipment  did 
not  make  them  the  money  the  first  one 
did,  but  even  at  the  decreased  price 
they  must  have  made  something  when 
we  consider  the  price  of  feed.  The 
ones  that  fed  one  bunch  all  through 
the  winter  and  made  them  extra  gooj 
profited  the  least  of  all,  if  I  guess 
rightly. 

One  neighbor,  who  had  seven  car- 
loads of  fat  steers,  had  fed  them  ever 
since  last  November,  but  had  used 
silage  to  a  great  extent.  His  cattle 
made  a  gain  of  only  about  300  pounds 
each  during  the  six  months  they  were 
fed,  and  old  feeders  say  that  he  used 
too  large  a  proportion  of  roughness 
to  grain  for  them  to  make  the  best 
of  gains.  What  the  cost  of  such  a 
gain  is,  is  another  question,  of  course. 
The  idea  of  one  good  feeder  is  that 
silage  should  be  mado  a  large  part 
of  the  ration  at  first,  but  that  it  should 
be  gradually  decreased  as  the  feeding 
season  progresses.  He  considers 
silage  merely  a  form  of  roughness, 
while  some  think  it  better  than  that. 
Probably  the  amount  of  grain  the 
silage  contains  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  One  feeder  said  that  when 
he  began  feeding  his  caUle  thev  ate 
a  load  of  hay  every  day,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  feeding  season  they  did 
not  eat  a  load  once  in  two  weeks. 
The  question  as  to  how  much  rough- 
ness fattening  cattle  should  eat  is  one 
that  each  feeder  is  liable  to  look  at 
differently. 

The  cool,  pleasant  weather  we  have 
had  all  the  spring  has  been  ideal  for 
poultry,  and  never  before  have  the 
hens  done  better  than  they  have  this 
year.  This  is  just  the  opposite  from 
what  many  expected;  they  thought 
the  hens  had  laid  so  well  during  the 
open  winter  that  thev  would  shut 
down  to  some  extent  this  spring,  but 
they  have  shown  no  signs  of  shutting 
down  yet.  There  are  a  number  of 
farmers  in  this  section  that  sell  three 
to  four  cases  of  eggs  each  week,  which 
at  present  prices  means  an  income  for 
poultry  of  from  $40  to  $75  per  month. 
A  merchant  in  Gridley  who  gave  a 
prize  of  $10  to  the  one  that  brought 
him  the  most  eggs  (the  product  of  his 
own  farm)  during  the  last  nionUi  has 
just  awarded  the  prize.  It  goes  to  a 
neighbor  of  ours  who  took  in  752 
dozen.  Another  near  ne  ghbor  took  in 
587  dozen.  1  know  them  well  enough 
to  know  that  these  were  eggs  from 
their  own  hens  and  that  there  was 
no  "fudging"  about  it.  The  average 
price  during  that  time  was  15%  cents 
per  dozen  ;  figure  it  up  and  see  what 
their  poultry  income  was. 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK 


The  Great  Service  of  Fisk  Tires 
Is  Directly  Due  to  the  Exclusive 
Heavy  Car  Type  Fisk  Construction 

From  every  corner  of  the  globe  where  Heavy  Car 
Type  Fisk  Tires  are  used  come  reports  of  Great- 
est Service.    These  reports  prove: 

First:  that  Fisk  design  is  right;  second,  that  the 
proper  materials  are  used;  third,  that  these 
materials  are  blended  in  the  proper  proportions  to 
make  a  "balanced"  whole,  a  tire  each  part  of 
which  is  attuned  to  the  other  so  as  tip  work  in 
perfect  harmony  for  a  common  end — that  end 
being  SERVICE. 

Heavy  Car  Type  Fisk  Tires  have  exclusive  points 
of  superiority.  To  lessen  the  possibility  of 
puncture  there  are  two  breaker  strips  instead 
of  one.  An  extra  layer  of  rubber  on  the  tread 
greatly  increases  the  life  of  this  part  of  the  tire, 
while  the  Heavy  Car  Type  Construction  allows 
a  thick  cushion  of  pure  para  rubber  between  the 
breaker  strip  and  the  fabric,  minimizing  shocks 
from  stones  and  uneven  road  surfaces. 

The  side  walls  of  Fisk  Tires  are  especially  rein- 
forced to  prevent  rim  cutting. 

The  added  quality  called  for  by  the  exclusive 
HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  Construction  means  added 
expense  in  manufacture,  but  never  once  has  The 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.  consented  to  the  slightest 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  its  product.  This 
attitude  is  responsible  for  its  success  today  in 
producing  The  Tire  of  Greatest  Service. 

Write  Dept.   43  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 


esterfvNebr&skcx 

^"""^    H.  D.  Lute,  Keitli  County 

May  27. — Well,  the  steam  has  been 
turned  on.  In  the  last  week  we  have 
jumped  from  winter  into  summer, 
and,  though  the  nights  are  still  cool, 
the  days  are  warm  enough  to  make 
things  hump.  — 

Corn  planting  is  about  finished  and 
the  earlier  planting  is  coming  up 
nicely.  So  far  we  have  heard  no 
complaint  of  damage  by  cutworms. 
Some  of  the  winter  wheat  could  stand 
a  little  more  moisture  at  this  stage 
of  the  game.  One  of  those  hard,  quick 
showers  fell  in  spots  Sunday  after- 
noon, but  evidently  missed  more  spots 
than  it  hit.  Beets  are  coming  on 
nicely  and  cultivation  has  commenced. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

The  weather  has  been  extremely 
warm  the  last  few  days.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  only  real  corn  weather  we  have 
had  this  spring.  Wonder  how  long 
it  will  be  before  the  farmers  begin 
to  holler  for  more  rain. 

Most  of  the  corn  in  this  part  of  the 
state  is  planted  at  this  writing,  but 
as  usual  there  are  a  few  stragglers, 
like  myself,  who  still  have  some  to 
plant,  and  we  will  consider  ourselves 
lucky  if  we  get  it  all  in  this  month. 

Don't  try  to  pull  your  planter  wire 
in  two  when  planting  corn,  because 
if  you  do  it  is  very  likely  you  will 
have  another  opportunity  to  test 
your  strength  when  the  time  comes 
to  cultivate  the  corn  crosswise. 


pit  and  move  the  privy  to  it.  Never 
use  the  same  pit  through  two  fly 
seasons.  This  is  as  nearly  an  abso- 
lutely sanitary  arrangement  as  is 
necessary,  and  involves  very  little 
trouble," 


We  feel  that  this  is  a  question  to 
which  farmers  should  give  more  at- 
tention. The  cities  have  outdistanced 
the  country  in  matters  of  sanitation  in 
many  ways,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 


Alfalfa  certainly  looks  fine  and  the 
harvest  will  probably  commence  next 
week,  though  no  blossoms  are  showing 
at  this  time.  A  good  old-fashioned 
drizzling  rain  soon  would  help  the 
next  cutting  out  wonderfully  and  not 
leave  the  first  crop  so  dusty,  either. 
Most  of  the  farmers  who  seeded  alfalfa 
on  dry  land  last  season  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  stand  they  got,  con- 
sidering that  the  year  was  not 
favorable.  — 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  that 
the  "old  swimming  hole,"  whether  in 
the  rivers  or  the  irrigation  ditches,  is 
very  popular  with  the  men  and  boys 
and  often  with  persons  of  the  other 
sex.  The  South  Platte  river  is  about 
dry.  and  the  main  sport  along  that 
stream  for  the  past  two  weeks  has 
been  catching  fish  with  pitchforks. 

Wells  for  irrigation  purposes  are 
receiving  attention  in  this  section  of 
the  state  in  places  where  gravity 
ditches  from  streams  are  not  feasible. 
Two  wells  are  being  sunk  now  in  this 
immediate  locality.  The  water  from 
one  is  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a 
centrifugal  pump  and  the  o'her  by  a 
bucket  elevator,  the  power  in  both 
cases  to  be  furnished  by  a  gasoline 
engine.  Where  water  can  be  secured 
at  moderate  expense  it  seems  to  be 
a  safer  proposition  than  dry  farming, 
though  a  little  scientific  farming  in 
connection  with  irrigation  does  not 
corre  amiss.  — 

The  inconvenience  of  residing  a 
great  distance  from  town  was  brought 
to  my  attention  today,  when  a  little 
girl  living  in  the  sand  hi'ls  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  town  suffered 
a  broken  arm  from  an  accident.  She 
was  taken  to  town  in  a  spring  wagon 
on  a  night  drive,  had  the  broken  bone 
set,  and  started  back  over  the  long 
drive  before  noon.  The  drive  under 
those  conditions  would  be  about  as 
much  of  a  hardship  as  the  broken  arm. 

I  would  like  to  have  someone  tell 
me  what  it  is  that  possesses  boys 
when  they  take  an  especial  delight  in 
tearing  down  birds'  nests.  It  must 
be  that  old  bump  of  destrnctiveness 
gone  to  seed — a  harking  back  to  the 
old  savage  days.  Or  is  it  a  lack  of 
education  on  the  part  of  parents 
toward  their  offspring?  At  any  rate, 
it  should  not  be  allowed.  We  try  to 
prevent  destruction  of  birds  or  bird 
nests  on  this  farm,  with  the  exception 
of  the  English  sparrow.  He  receives 
no  protection,  though  he  is  not  perse- 
cuted as  he  deserves  to  be. 


NEBRASKA  SOIL  SURVEYS 

The  bureau  of  soils  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
co-operation  with  authorities  in  this 
state,  will  soon  begin  soil  surveys  of 
Cass,  Douglas,  Saunders  and  Scotts 
Bluff  counties,  Nebraska.  The  sur- 
veys will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  different  types  of  soil 
in  the  counties  and  what  crops  they 
are  best  adapted  to.  The  surveys  will 
be  finished  in  the  fall,  and  reports, 
together  with  soil  maps  in  colors, 
will  be  issued  later.  The  bureau  of 
soils  has  already  made  complete  soil 
surveys  of  Lancaster,  Otoe  and  Sarpy 
counties,  and  of  areas  covering  parts 
of  Buffalo,  Dawson,  Gosper,  Hall, 
Hamilton,  Kearney,  Lincoln,  Madison, 
Merrick,  Phelps,  Pierce,  Stanton  and 
Wayne  counties.  A  general  survey, 
without  going  into  details,  has  also 
been  made  of  fifty-one  counties  in 
western  Nebraska,  and  the  report  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  within  a  very 
short  time.  Such  of  these  reports  as 
are  already  available,  and  others  to 
be  published,  can  be  secured,  we 
believe,  by  application  to  a  Nebraska 
senator,  or  to  your  congressman. 


Speaking  of  planting  corn,  that 
was  the  topic  for  discussion  down 
town  the  other  day.  One  fellow  said 
be  didn't  care  if  his  corn  rows  were 
a  little  crooked,  the  thing  of  most 
importance  to  him  was  to  get  the 
corn  in  the  ground.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
plant  crooked  rows  and  have  the 
corn  straight  crosswise,  and  asked  if 
he  did  not  think  the  labor  saved  in 
cultivating  corn  that  was  planted  in 
straight  rows  would  be  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  little  effort  it  takes 
to  plant  them  straight.  He  said  that 
he  hadn't  given  the  matter  any 
thought,  but  did  not  anticipate  any 
trouble  because  he  intended  to  use 
the  same  team. 

The  other  day  a  little  fellow  came 
to  school  and,  all  puffed  up  with 
pride,  stepped  up  to  the  teacher  and 
boaste"d  to  her  that  he  and  his  little 
brother  had  shot  two  turtle-doves.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  joungster 
was  chastised  or  not,  but  I  know  if 
he  had  been  one  of  mine  he  would 
have  been.  If  agriculture  is  to  be 
taught  in  our  public  schools,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  study  of  birds,  their 
habits  and  usefulness,  is  quite  as 
important  as  any  other  phase  of  the 
subject,  and  would  be  interesting  to 
all,  even  to  the  little  tots  in  the 
kindergarten." 

Certainly  the  birds  have  proved 
their  worth  to  the  farmers  this  year. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  bugs  and 
worms  were  extraordinarily  delicious 
this  spring,  or  whether  the  cool 
weather  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
birds  more  ravenous,  but  I  have  never 
seen  more  of  them  flying  about  the 
field  in  blissful  anticipation  of  what 
the  next  furrow  would  reveal.  There 
were  birds  of  all  descriptions — some 
that  I  have  never  seen  in  this  locality 
before.  Even  the  despised  crow  and 
sparrow  were  in  evidence  and  proved 
their  ability  to  can  worms;  "give  the 
devil  his  dues." 


A  SANITARY  PRIVY 

The  most  insanitary  thing  on  the 
average  farm  is  the  privy.  Usually 
it  is  open  and  allows  flies  to  come 
and  go  freely.  That  is  dangerous. 
It  is  well  known  that  flies  often  carry 
disease  germs.  From  an  open  privy 
a  whole  community  may  be  infected 
This  is  an  argument  for  screening  the 
flies  out  of  both  the  privy  and  the 
house. 

Moreover,  privies  are  generally 
permitted  to  stand  in  one  place  for 
several  years  until  they  become 
veritable  pest  spots,  an  offense  to  the 
nostrils  of  those  who  must  occupy 
the  premises  as  well  as  to  passers-by, 
and  a  constant  source  of  danger  to 
the  water  supply.  Filtration  into  the 
soil  of  the  contents  of  a  privy  left 
long  in  one  place  is  bound  to  occur 
and  may  reach  the  well,  particularly 
if  the  soil  formation  and  the  lay  of 
the  land  are  favorable. 

Last  year  we  visited  a  farmer  that 
had  solved  this  problem  in  a  prac- 
ticable way.  He  is  too  modest  to 
have  his  name  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  but  we  quote  from  the 
description  he  gives  of  his  method: 

"Dig  a  pit  of  proper  size — four  by 
four  feet  is  convenient — and  about 
eight  feet  deep.  Leave  the  earth 
from  this  pit  in  a  pile  near  by.  In 
April  or  May,  before  fly  time,  build 
a  privy  over  the  pit.  The  building 
can  be  moved  by  two  men  at  any 
time.  Keep  all  the  openings  into  the 
pit  closed.  At  least  once  a  week 
shovel  down  into  the  pit  enough  of 
the  earth  to  cover  all  the  contents. 
In  the  next  April  or  May  dig  another 
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Appleton-Goodhue  Windmills  will  pump  your  water  econ- 
omically, work  whenever  the  wind  blows  and  keep  at  it  for 
years.   For  a  nominal  sum  we  will  Insure  for  5  years 
against  cyclones,  tornadoes,  anything  but  neglect. 
Why  experiment;  buy  a  simple,  sturdy,  safe,  self-oiling,  S 
■governing  Appleton  Goodhue  outfit.  ,^cs=&— r 

FARM  POWERS 

When  the  wind  don't  blow  you  will  need  an  Appleton 
Gasoline  Engine  and  pump  jack.    You  can  belt  on  to  the 
pump,  when  needed,  or  run  your  churn,  hand  Bhel'0'',  etc. 
For  heavy  work, running  the  huskerorsilo  filler  you  haveyour 
pick  up  to  18  H.  P.  Hopper  cooled,  speed  changing  device, 
single  side  rod;  a  perfect  engine.    Write  us  today.  y  _ 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  367  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111.      /  cuinreiv? PORTABLF. 
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Phone  No.  B1968 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer    when    the    time   paid    for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns'  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  In   The   Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Foods,  drugs  and  agri- 
Effective  cultural  seeds  are  now 
Scrum.  all  subject  to  state  in- 
spection. No  matter  how 
honest  the  manufacturer  or  dealer,  he 
must  submit.  But  we  are  still  allow- 
ing private  hog  cholera  serum  plants 
to  send  out  serum  with  no  other 
guarantee  than  the  word  of  those 
having  charge  of  its  preparation.  An 
Iowa  farmer  has  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  state  inspection  of 
private  serum  plants,  and  state  tests 
of  the  serum  made  by  them.  It  is  a 
good  suggestion,  and  one  that  our 
new  sanitary  board  should  look  into. 


Eastern  railroads  are 
Railroad  asking  for  a  5  per  cent 
Credit.       advance  in  freight  rates. 

They  say  they  can't  se- 
cure money  for  needed  improvements 
unless  an  advance  is  allowed.  Their 
credit,  they  allege,  is  getting  woe- 
fully bad.  The  very  fact  that  they 
must  ask  permission  to  raise  their 
rates  has  something  to  do,  no  doubt, 
with  their  difficulty  to  secure  money. 
And  that  doesn't  mean,  either,  that 
the  advance  should  be  allowed.  Al- 
though railroad  regulation  isn't  very 
tight  yet,  it  has  proceeded  far  enough 
to  eliminate  most  of  the  snaps .  and 
the  easy  money.  The  trouble  prob- 
ably lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  other  lines  of  investment  in 
which  easy  money  still  exists  that 
the  railroads  can't  compete  with  them 
for  capital.  The  railroads  seem  to 
be  in  for  a  tight  squeeze  for  capital 
until  chances  to  get  rich  in  other 
ways  are  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  present  chances  in  railroad 
investments. 


It  is  announced  from 
Farming  Washington  that  the  suc- 
Centests.     cess  of  the  corn-growing 

contests  inaugurated  by 
the  department  of  agriculture  will 
result  in  the  starting  of  contests  of 
all  kinds.  "No  less  than  twenty-eight 
different  kinds  of  contests  have  been 
proposed,"  says  the  dispatch,  "and  if 
the  idea  bears  fruit  as  did  the  corn- 
growing  contest  scheme,  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  and  their  wives 
and  sons  and  daughters  will  be  work- 
ing for  prizes  in  almost  every  line  of 
their  daily  activities."  There  is  prob- 
ably some  value  in  such  contests 
among  boys  and  girls,  because  they 
stimulate  an  interest  in  agricultural 
affairs,  but  we  believe  that  value  is 
greatly  over-estimated.  Usually  the 
winners  in  contests  follow  methods 
that  would  not  be  at  all  practicable 
on  a  larger  scale.  To  award  prizes 
for  doing  things  in  an  impracticable 
way  doesn't  excite  our  enthusiasm. 
Certainly  it  is  like  adding  insult  to 
injury  to  coax  a  boy  to  work  his  head 


off  to  produce  a  high  yield  on  a  small 
area  and  then  to  "rub  it  in"  on  his 
father  for  not  doing  as  well  on  his 
larger  fields. 


An  exchange  remarks 
Price  of  Beef,    that  although  there  has 

recently  be§n  a  marked 
decline  in  prices  for  fat  cattle  con- 
sumers have  not  bought  beef  any 
cheaper.  The  blame  is  laid  upon 
retailers.  Unless  the  quotations  we 
have  are  wrong,  the  packers  and  not 
the  retailers  are  at  fault.  The  Omaha 
Trade  Exhibit  publishes  each  week 
the  average  price  received  for  beef 
sold  in  Omaha  during  the  preceding 
week  by  a  South  Omaha  packing 
firm.  From  our  file  of  clippings  made 
from  that  paper  we  learn  that  for  the 
week  ending  February  22  the  average 
price  was  9.86  cents  per  pound;  for 
the  week  ending  March  8,  10.68  cents; 
and  for  the  week  ending  March  15, 
11  cents.  So  far  as  we  can  determine 
wholesale  beef  prices  in  Omaha  have 
not  been  below  the  above  figures  since 
those  dates.  Compare  with  prices 
then,  prices  during  three  weeks  in 
May.  For  the  week  ending  May  10 
the  average  price  was  11.61  cents 
per  pound;  for  the  week  ending  May 
17,  11.78;  and  for  the  week  ending 
May  24,  11.25.  If  the  same  trend  of 
prices  holds  for  other  points,  then  the 
packers  have  been  pounding  the  price 
of  cattle  while  holding  up  the  price 
of  beef.  But  that  is  an  old  trick  of 
the  packers. 


Of  a  successful  farmer 
Land  Values,    in  a  neighboring  state 

we  read:  "He  is  a  man 
of  strong  common  sense  who  has  made 
a  success  of  his  life  as  a  farmer. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his 
farm  is  now  worth  from  $100  to  $150 
per  acre."  It  is  a  very  common  error 
to  believe  that  farmers  give  to  their 
land  all  the  value  it  has.  Many  of 
them  have  worked  hard  enough  to 
do  so.  But  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that 
if  the  farm  of  the  successful  man 
described  above  were  surrounded  by 
free  land  open  to  homestead  entry  it 
wouldn't  sell  for  a  nickel  more  than 
the  improvements  on  it  are  worth. 
The  growth  of  the  community  has  had 
something  to  do  with  making  the 
value  in  his  land.  That  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  idle  land  upon  which 
nobody  works  or  has  worked  in- 
creases in  value  as  population  grows 
and  a  thriving  community  is  estab- 
lished about  it.  An  Irishman  bought 
land  in  York  county  in  1872  at  $5.60 
per  acre.  He  spent  the  remainder  oi 
his  life  in  Ireland  and  the  land  was 
never  cultivated,  but  his  heirs,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  sold  it  for  $147 
per  acre.  It  wasn't  the  Irishman's 
successful  farming  that  put  so  much 
value  into  his  land.  The  extent  to 
which  the  whole  community  works 
for  the  man  that  owns  land  is  fully 
realized. 


Another  precedent  was 
Light  smashed  last  week  when 
On  Lobby.  President  Wilson  emphat- 
ically denounced  the 
"industrious"  and  "insidious"  lobby 
now  working  at  Washington  to  secure 
changes  in  the  pending  tariff  measure. 

The  denunciation  stirred  the  senate 
to  adopt  a  resolution  providing  for  an 
investigation  of  lobbyists  and  their 
methods.  The  judiciary  committee  of 
the  senate  will  have  charge  of  the 
quest.  It  is  given  power  to  discover 
and  report  the  names  of  lobbyists, 
the  bills  or  the  items  of  the  tariff  bill 
they  are  seeking  to  change,  and  the 
methods  they  use;  to  report  the 
names  of  senators  to  whom  represen- 
tations have  been  made  by  lobbyists; 
and  to  determine  whether  any  senator 
is  financially  or  professionally  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
any  article  mentioned  in  the  tariff 
bill.  If  honestly  conducted  this  in- 
vestigation ought  to  shed  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  operations  of  the 
"third  house"  at  Washington. 

Lobbying  in  the  open  is  legitimate. 
Any  person  should  have  the  un- 
questioned right  to  appear  before 
congressional  committees,  or  to  meet 
members  of  congress  individually,  to 
tell  what  he  thinks  about  pending 
legislation;  but  it  ought  always  to 
be  known  whom  he  represents. 
Lobbyists  can't  do  much  harm  when 
it  is  known  for  whom  they  are 
working.  It  is  when  "great  bodies  of 
astute  men  seek  to  create  an  artificial 
opinion"  that  lobbying  is  bad.  There- 
fore, from  lobbyists  should  be  taken 
every  chance  to  deceive,  which  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  "Turn 
on  the  light." 


Secretary  Daniels  of  the 
Killing:  navy  department  has 
War  Scares,    discovered     that  the 

manufacturers  of  armor 
plate  in  this  country  are  in  a  combine 
to  exact  outlandish  prices  from  the 
government.  He  is  urging  that  to 
save  money  the  navy  department 
should  be  provided  with  a  factory  to 
make  its  own  armor  plate.  To  sup- 
port his  contention  the  secretary 
shows  that  in  thirteen  years  the  navy 
department  has  saved  more  than 
$3,000,000  through  the  operation  of  its 
powder  factory.  There  are  reasons 
to  believe  that  a  government  armor- 
plate  factory  would  do  more  than 
lower  the  cost  of  armor.  Over  in 
Europe  the  socialists  have  found  that 
Krupps,  the  great  German  armor 
firm,  have  not  only  maintained  a 
newspaper  in  Berlin,  but  have  also 
kept  an  "ambassador"  in  France  to 
manipulate  the  French  press  in  the 
interests  of  war  scares.  False  reports 
of  French  military  activity  have  been 
published  to  spur  Germany  on  to 
greater  armament.  It  is  not  too  pre- 
sumptuous to  believe  that  much  of 
the  periodic  war  talk  in  this  country 
is  promoted  by  manufacturers  with 
war  supplies  for  sale.  Government 
ownership  of  factories  to  produce  the 
munitions  of  war  would  squelch 
commercial  war  scares.  With  that 
done  we  should  probably  find  a  great 
deal  less  of  the  war  spirit  in  the 
world  than  we  now  think  exists. 


A  consistent  revision  of 
Tariff  Sop.  the  tariff  is  impossible, 
because,  as  we  explained 
last  week,  tariff  favors  and  handicaps 
cannot  be  balanced  and  kept  balanced. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  make 
an  honest  attempt.  But  tariff-makers 
must  also  consider  the  matter  of 
getting  votes  for  their  bill.  <  That 
often  leads  to  glaring  inconsistencies; 
the  Underwood  bill  as  it  passed  the 
house  of  .representative?  contained 
some  conspicuous  examples. 

For  instance,  duties  were  placed  on 
wheat,  oats  and  cattle,  although  flour, 
oatmeal  and  beef  were  on  the  free 
list.  A  moment's  thought  is  sufficient 
to  convince  any  person  that  putting 
flour  on  the  free  list  is,  so  far  as  the 
farmer  is  concerned,  equivalent  to 
putting  wheat  on  the  free  list;  so  why 
keep  the  duty  on  wheat?  Evidently 
flour,  oatmeal  and  beef  were  placed 
on  the  free  list  to  draw  the  support 
of  consumers,  while  duties  were 
retained  on  wheat,  oats  and  cattle  to 
please  the  farmers. 

We  do  not  consider  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  duty  on  any  of  these 
things  of  material  importance  to 
either  producers  or  consumers,  but 
the  arrangement  Illustrates  the  use 
of  sop  in  tariff-making.  It  is  reported 
that  for  the  sake  of  consistency  the 
senate  will  put  wheat,  oats  and  cattle 
on  the  free  list  along  with  corn,  hogs 
and  potatoes.  That's  what  ought  to 
be  done  when  their  finished  products 
are  on  the  free  list. 

Farmers  have  no  occasion  to  grieve 
about  this  result.  We  can  well  afford 
to  trade  "paper  tariffs"  for  liberal 
reductions  on  things  we  have  to  buy. 
And  with  our  tariff  mote  gone  we  shail 
see  more  clearly  to  pluck  tariff  beams. 


One  of  the  things  against 
Money  which  the  framers  of  new 
Inflation,  currency  legislation  must 
guard  very  carefully  is  the 
danger  of  inflation.  Every  tendency 
at  present  seems  to  be  in  that  direc- 
tion. When  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  recently  released  the  banks 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  re- 
serves against  government  deposits 
there  was  an  immediate  increase  of 
$1,000,000  in  the  credit  currency  of 
the  country.  That  is  relatively  a 
small  amount,  to  be  sure,  but  it  shows 
the  trend.  Since  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  money  has  become  so 
much  cheaper  that  $1.50  will  scarcely 
buy  now  what  $1  did  then. 

If  there  is  one  thing  certain  about 
money  it  is  that  the  more  a  country 
has  of  it  the  more  it  needs.  When 
two  dollars  are  put  into  circulation 
where  there  was  one  before,  if  the 
circulation  remains  as  rapid  and  the 
quantity  of  goods  exchanged  sub- 
stantially the  same,  prices  will  double 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  two 
dollars  where  one  was  carried  before. 

The  amount  of  money  per  capita  in 
circulation  in  a  country  does  not  seem 
to  bear  any  close  relation  to  pros- 
perity. The  people  of  England  with 
$17.74  per  capita,  and  Germany  with 
only  $12.76,  seem  to  get  along  quite 
as  well,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency is  concerned,  as  the  people  of 


the  United  States  with  $35.21.  When 
prices  are  once  adjusted  to  the  supply 
of  exchange  medium,  the  amount  per 
capita  seems  to  make  very  little 
difference. 

But  when  the  value  of  the  dollar 
unit  is  changing  by  currency  expan- 
sion or  contraction  somebody  is  bound 
to  be  pinched.  If  we  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  more  currency  only 
creates  a  need  for  more  currency,  we 
shall  be  able  to  resist  the  appeal  for 
a  system  of  currency  that  will  make 
inflation  possible.  What  we  need  in- 
stead of  more  currency  is  a  stable 
dollar  unit.  That  is  the  problem  to 
which  congress  should  give  its 
attention. 


Eight  nations  have  re- 
Peace  Plan,  sponded  favorably  to 
Secretary  Bryan's  peace 
plan,  and  have  asked  for  further 
particulars.  They  are  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Brazil,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Peru  and  Russia.  Although 
some  of  the  nations  have  asked  for 
more  time  to  consider  the  plan  none 
have  rejected  it.  The  text  of  the  plan 
has  not  been  made  public,  because  the 
details  are  yet  to  be  worked  out,  but 
Mr.  Bryan  has  announced  its  substance. 

The  United  States  is  ready  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  other  nations 
by  which  each  country  shall  aubmit 
to  an  investigation  of  all  international 
disputes  of  every  character  by  an 
international  commission,  each  of  the 
disputants  agreeing  not  to  declare 
war  or  begin  hostilities  until  the 
commission  has  reported.  The  in- 
vestiagtion  in  each  case  is  to  be  made 
by  the  commission  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, without  a  request  from  either 
party  to  the  dispute.  The  report  is 
to  be  submitted  in  a  specified  time. 
When  the  report  is  made  either  party 
may  reject  it  and  seek  other  means 
of  settlement  or  go  to  war.  The 
composition  of  the  commission  is  a 
matter  still  to  be  worked  out. 

The  most  important  thing  in  the 
proposed  plan  is  the  year's  wait 
before  war  shall  be  declared.  That 
allows  ample  time  for  cooling  off. 
Fights  between  nations,  as  between 
persons,  usually  start  when  the  dis- 
putants are  much  heated,  and  a  good 
cooling  off  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
bringing  about  peaceful  settlement. 
If  an  agreement  of  this  kind  can  be 
made  between  the  principal  powers 
of  the  earth,  it  will  be  a  long  step 
toward  world  peace. 


The  farm  boy  is  blessed 
The  with  something  to  do. 
Farm  Boy.    From  the  time  he  is  old 

enough  to  walk  he  is  as- 
signed small  tasks  that  occupy  his 
time  and  give  him  exercise  and 
responsibility.  Even  when  he  is  going 
to  school  he  has  his  regular  morning 
and  evening  "chores."  The  town  or 
city  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom 
has  anything  to  do  throughout  the 
year  but  go  to  school.  He  cannot 
work  with  his  father  in  factory,  office 
or  store. 

The  summer  school  vacation  is 
here;  contrast  the  farm  boy's  summer 
with  that  of  the  town  or  city  boy. 
The  latter,  having  no  useful  work  to 
perform,  vents  his  boyish  energies  in 
playing  ball  on  the  streets  or  on 
vacant  lots  (for  not  many  cities  have 
been  wise  enough  to  provide  regular 
playgrounds),  in  running  over  the 
neighbors'  lawns  in  various  sorts  of 
play  and  in  giving  his  mother  great 
anxiety  about  his  safety. 

The  farm  boy,  if  he  is  old  enough, 
takes  a  team  to  the  field.  If  not  that, 
then  he  is  given  other  employment  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief.  It's  a  happy 
day  when  he  can  tak»  a  team,  for  that 
beats  hoeing  in  the  garden.  The 
country  boy  has  more  responsibility 
thrust  upon  him — we  might  better  say 
he  assumes  it — before  he  is  twelve 
years  old  than  the  average  city  boy 
has  before  he  is  twenty.  The  boy 
on  the  farm  learns  to  go  ahead  and 
do  things  and  to  meet  small  emer- 
gencies such  as — well,  the  breaking 
of  a  hamestring  at  the  far  side  of 
the  field. 

Work  adjusted  to  their  strength  is 
not  an  injury  to  boys;  on  the  contrary 
it  is  thoroughly  beneficial.  City  life 
is  not  organized  to  give  work  to  boys 
except  under  conditions  that  are 
harmful  to  their  growing  bodies;  so 
city  boys  run  loose  and  grow  up  i" 
idleness.  The  normal  country  boy 
finds  as  much  enjoyment — yes,  more 
— in  his  work,  if  it  is  tempered  to  his 
strength  and  he  is  given  an  interest 
in  it,  as  the  city  boy  does  in  his  con- 
tinual play;  and  besides  the  country 
boy  is  laying  by  a  store  of  experience 
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that  will  serve  him  well  in  later 
years.  This,  we  believe,  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  farm  supplies  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  "top- 
notchers"  in  every  line  of  the  world's 
work. 

Of  course,  the  farm  boy  may  be 
worked  too  hard,  and  sometimes  he  is. 
His  work  is  especially  apt  to  be 
irksome  if  anything  makes  him  feel 
that  he  is  "working  for  dad"  instead 
of  with  him.  The  country  boy  with 
wise  and  kind  parents  is  thrice  blessed. 


What  is  a  patent?  That 
New  Patent    depends  upon  the  mood 

Decision.  and  make-up  of  the 
United  States  supreme 
court.  Last  year  in  the  famous 
"mimeograph" .  case  the  court  held 
that  the  owner  of  a  patent  had  the 
right  to  control  the  conditions  under 
which  the  patented  article  was  used; 
or  specifically,  that  the  manufacturer 
of  the  particular  mimeograph  involved 
could  say  what  kind  of  ink  should  be 
used  with  it.  That  was  equivalent  to 
giving  the  owner  of  a  patented  plow 
the  right  to  dictate  to  farmers  what 
kind  of  horses  they  should  hitch  to  it. 
A  patent  was  a  pretty  big  thing  after 
the  court  gave  its  opinion  in  that  case. 

But  in  a  decision  handed  down  last 
week  the  supreme  court  declared  that 
the  owner  of  a  patent  did  not  even 
have  the  right  under  the  patent  law 
to  fix  the  retail  price — often  called 
the  resale  price — at  which  the  pat- 
ented article  shall  be  sold  to  con- 
sumers. The  two  decisions  do  not 
exactly  conflict,  it  seems,  but  taken 
together  they  certainly  give  the 
owner  of  a  patent  much  more  power 
in  the  direction  of  controlling  the 
use  of  the  patented  article  than  in 
controlling  its  price. 

The  later  decision  will  affect  a 
long  list  of  patented  articles  now 
sold  under  a  price  restriction.  Manu- 
facturers that  fix  the  retail  prices  on 
their  wares  claim  they  must  do  so  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  de- 
moralization of  trade  that  follows 
price  cutting  by  retailers  in  any 
locality.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fixing  of  retail  prices  by  manufac- 
turers has  been  attacked  as  monopo- 
listic, because  it  prevents  competition 
between  retail  dealers. 

The  decision  of  the  court  cannot 
be  considered  a  cure  for  patent  mo- 
nopoly, however.  Competiton  among 
the  vendors  of  an  article  is  not  suffi- 
cient; there  must  be  competition 
among  the  producers.  Such  compe- 
tition can  be  secured,  it  seems  to  us, 
only  by  changing  the  patent  law 
to  provide  for  compulsory  patent 
licenses;  make  it  obligatory  upon  the 
owner  of  a  patent  to  grant  manufac- 
turing licenses  to'  all  that  apply. 
Then  any  attempt  to  maintain  prices 
for  the  patented  article  at  an  un- 
reasonable level  would  immediately 
invite  competitors  to  enter  the  manu- 
facturing field. 


GETTING  ALFALFA  STAND 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  regard 
to  seeding  alfalfa,  my  eighteen  years 
of  experience  have  brought  me  to 
shallow  plowing  from  the  last  of 
June  tc  the  first  of  August.  If  you 
will  harrow  the  ground,  then  roll 
with  a  compresser,  then  drill  (not 
too  deeply)  twelve  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  then  roll  again  with  the 
compressor,  in  almost  any  kind  of 
weather  you  will  succeed  on  a  clay 
loam.  On  sand  hill  land,  handle  the 
problem  in  the  same  way,  but  in 
addition  sow  sorghum  before  harrow- 
ing (about  one  seed  to  every  sixteen 
inches  square).  This  shades  the 
ybung  alfalfa,  keeps  the  soil  from 
blowing,  and  protects  the  plants  in 
winter.  Do  not  cut  it,  but  let  Jack 
Frost  do  the  work. 

Merrick   Co.         A.  M.  TEMPLIN. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

The  Nebraska  Improved  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association  has  just  pub- 
lished an  attractive  cloth-bound  direc- 
tory containing  the  names  of  all  the 
members  of  that  organization  and 
affiliated  bodies.  The  names  are  ar- 
ranged by  breeds  of  livestock;  under 
each  breed  are  the  names  of  the 
breeders  of  that  kind  of  stock,  their 
addresses  and  the  average  number  of 
animals  they  have  for  sale  each  year. 
In  addition  the  book  contains  a  digest 
of  Nebraska  laws  relating  to  livestock 
and  many  excellent  illustrations  show- 
ing livestock  types.  The  book  is  given 
free  with  each  membership  in  the 
organization  or  its  auxiliaries.  Mem- 
bership costs  $1.  Applications  there- 
for should  be  made  to  Val  Keyser, 
secretary,  Fairbury,  Nebraska. 


FENCE  POSTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Several 
months  ago  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  gave  his  experience  with  fence 
posts  and  asked  that  others  give 
theirs,  and  as  this  is  the  season  of 
the  year  when  we  have  to  build 
and  repair  our  fences  I  consider  it 
a  very  practical  subject. 

In  the  early  eighties  I  built  a  fence 
of  split  red  cedar  posts  set  some 
distance  apart,  using  two  stays  be- 
tween the  posts.  The  stays  were  also 
of  red  cedar,  having  previously  been 
used  as  hop  poles.  When  used  in  that 
way  they  were  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen feet  long,  so  each  pole  made 
two  stays.  Nothing  was  applied  as 
a  protection  against  decay.  With 
these  posts  I  used  two  barbed  wires 
below  and  a  heavy,  smooth  wire  on 
top  to  guard  against  injury  to  young 
colts  and  horses.  This  fence  has 
never  been  removed,  and  portions  of 
it  still  remain  in  use,  but  of  course 
it  could  scarcely  be  considered  a  fence 
any  longer.  The  farm  has  been 
rented  most  of  the  time  and  has 
passed  to  other  owners,  but  one 
could  not  conceive  of  a  more  lasting 
post  than  that  red  cedar. 

I  have  also  had  some  experience 
with  walnut  posts  from  trees  that 
I  raised  in  Nebraska.  In  the  fall  of 
1871  I  planted  the  nuts  in  furrows 
as  I  plowed  back  the  sod  that  had 
been  broken  the  previous  spring.  I 
plowed  a  little  deeper  than  the 
ground  had  been  broken  and  covered 
the  nuts  to  a  depth  of  about  four 
inches.  They  froze  that  winter  and 
nearly  all  of  them  sprouted  and  grew 
the  following  spring.  Within  a  few 
years  they  were  large  enough  so  that 
I  could  begin  to  thin  them  out  for 
posts,  but  with  the  bark  and  sappy 
outside  growth  they  did  not  last 
like  an  older  post,  especially  ones 
large  enough  to  split. 

Another  spring  I  tried  planting 
walnuts  that  had  been  frozen  in  piles 
on  the  ground.  That  effort  was  a 
failure,  but  a  goodly  percentage  of 
those  fall-planted  trees  still  live  and 
thrive.  The  grove  has  been  a  source 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  It  has 
borne  nuts  that  have  been  planted 
and  grown  into  trees  that  in  turn 
are  now  bearing  nuts.  If  I  were 
young  again  and  opening  up  a  new 
home  I  would  surely  plant  a  large 
orchard  of  nut-bearing  trees. 

Saunders  Co.        F.  C.  PORTER. 


MAKING  CHEAP  SILOS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  of  no 
use  to  recount  what  happened  a  year 
ago  last  winter,  and  the  price  of  feed. 
It  is-  enough  to  say  that  some  of  the 
more  forethoughted  farmers  bestirred 
themselves  and  spent  part  of  their 
spare  time  digging  holes  in  the  ground 
— politely  called  silos. 

Three  farmers  living  near  one  an- 
other decided  to  earn  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  keep  by  helping  each  other 
dig  fifty-ton  silos.  A  hay-carrier  cable 
was  stretched  over  the  silo-to-be  and 
the  earth  hoisted  out  with  a  horse — 
said  horse  being  hitched  to  a  twenty- 
gallon  bucket  that  would  dump  the 
contents  when  a  spring  was  given  a 
sharp  outward  jerk. 

One  of  the  three  claimed  that  his 
silo  was  dug  in  a  day.  At  any  rate, 
one  of  the  number  dug  another  silo 
last  winter,  twelve  feet  across ;  and 
five  of  them  figure  on  digging  fifteen 
feet  in  a  day.  The  first  fifteen  feet 
took  two  days,  but  there  was  about 
two  feet  of  frozen  ground  to  dig 
through  at  the  beginning. 

Last  year  the  silos  cost  $3  apiece — 
the  price  of  four  sacks  of  cement.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  cost  of  labor, 
since  that  is  worthless  if  you  work 
for  yourself.  This  amount  of  cement 
was  just  sufficient  to  plaster  the  bot- 
tom and  sides,  and  in  one  silo  I  noticed 
that  it  was  peeling  off.  No  collar  was 
used.  They  used  horsepower  to  run 
a  cutter,  but  it  is  only  a  makeshift 
for  power  until  they  can  get  others 
into  the  ring  and  buy  an  engine  in 
common.  As  it  is,  two  own  the  cutter 
in  partnership. 

The  owners  of  these  near-silos  are 
so  well  pleased  with  them  that  two 
are  digging  another;  besides,  they 
have  talked  two  or  three  neighbors 
into  the  notion — to  the  extent  at  least 
they  are  helping  in  the  work.  When 
I  asked  them,  "What  would  you  do  if 
you  moved  to  a  farm  where  you  didn't 
have  a  silo — would  you  dig  another?" 
the  reply  in  each  case  of  the  three 
cases  was  "I  would!"  The  third  of 
the  trio  isn't  digging  a  second  silo 
simply  because  the  one  fills  his  wants. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


NEBRASKA  FEEDERS  MEET 

Nebraska  has  peculiar  advantages 
for  beef-making.  That  was  strikingly 
shown  at  the  cattle  feeders'  institute 
at  the  University  Farm  on  May  29. 
Experiments  made  at  the  Nebraska 
station  during  the  past  ten  years 
prove  that  a  combination  of  the  corn 
plant  and  alfalfa  makes  the  cheapest 
gains  and  greatest  profit  in  fattening 
cattle.  Corn  and  alfalfa  are  produced 
together  in  Nebraska  to  better  advan- 
tage than  in  any  state  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Kansas;  hence  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  a  favored  place 
for  the  production  of  beef.  About  300 
persons  were  present  at  the  institute, 
some  of  whom  came  150  miles. 

Dean  Burnett  in  opening  the  pro- 
gram in  the  stock  judging  pavilion  in 
the  afternoon  said  that  moderate 
priced  feeder  cattle  can  be  secured 
only  by  growing  a  part  of  them  upon 
our  farms.  We  complain  about  the 
difficulty  of  growing  cattle  profitably 
on  high  priced  land,  while  much  feed 
goes  to  waste.  By  growing  more 
alfalfa  and  taking  better  care  of  the 
cornstalks  the  number  of  cattle  on 
farms  may  be  very  considerably  in- 
creased. Dean  Burnett  cited  experi- 
ments at  North  Platte  to  show  that  it 
doesn't  pay  to  carry  cattle  along  at 
low  pressure  for  two  or  three  years 
before  beginning  to  feed  them  for 
market;  the  profitable  method  is  to 
push  them  along  to  market  at  an 
early  age. 

Professor  C.  B.  Lees  reviewed  the 
cattle  experiments  that  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Nebraska  station  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  show  the  high 
value  of  alfalfa.  In  all  of  these  feed- 
ing trials  alfalfa  has  proved  superior 
to  concentrated  protein  feeds  to 
balance  the  ration  of  corn.  In  one 
case  cattle  fed  cottonseed  cake  made 
cheaper  gains  than  another  lot  on 
alfalfa,  but  the  alfalfa-fed  cattle  sold 
enough  higher  on  the  market  to  more 


Lot.  2. — Corn,  corn  silage,  cold 
pressed  cottonseed  cake,  straw. 

Lot  3. — Corn,  corn  silage,  prairie 
hay,  straw. 

Lot  4. — Corn,  corn  silage  (heavy), 
alfalfa  hay,  straw. 

Lot  5. — Corn,  corn  silage  (light), 
alfalfa  hay,  straw. 

Lot  6. — Corn,  alfalfa  hay,  straw. 

The  straw  was  mostly  oats  straw, 
and  each  of  the  lots  received  equal 
amounts.  Prices  for  feeds  were: 
Corn,  42  cents  per  bushel,  ground; 
alfalfa,  $8  per  ton;  prairie  hay,  $7  per 
ton;  corn  silage,  $3  per  ton;  straw, 
$3  per  ton;  cold  pressed  cottonseed 
cake,  $24  per  ton.  The  table  shows 
the  results  in  detail. 

Lot  6,  which  received  corn,  alfalfa 
hay  and  straw,  made  the  best  show- 
ing in  daily  gains,  cost  of  gains,  and 
profit.  Lot  4  on  corn,  a  heavy  feed 
of  corn  silage,  alfalfa  hay  and  straw 
made  the  next  best  showing.  Why  the 
lot  that  received  no  silage  beat  the 
silage  lots  was  the  subject  of  much 
comment  among  the  feeders,  who  fired 
many  questions  at  Professor  Bliss. 
He  explained  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  top  lots  might  have  been 
due  to  differences  in  the  gaining  ca- 
pacity of  the  cattle.  One  of  the  silage 
lots  had  two  very  poor  gainers  in  it. 
For  that  reason  this  experiment,  he 
said,  should  be  considered  only  in- 
dicative and  not  conclusive.  Previous 
feeding  at  the  Nebraska  station  re- 
sulted in  silage  occupying  the  top 
position,  as  have  nearly  all  of  the 
recent  experiments  at  other  stations. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion 
that  if  the  alfalfa  used  in  this  feeding 
test  had  cost  $20  per  ton  it  would 
still  have  given  a  greater  average 
profit  per  steer  than  the  best  of  the 
lots  that  did  not  get  alfalfa.  This 
shows  the  tremendous  value  of  alfalfa 
in  balancing  rations. 

To  obtain  valuations  on  the  cattle 
three  men  were  brought  from  South 
Omaha,  one  buyer  for  a  packing  house 


Results  of  Experimental  Steer  Feeding  at  Nebraska  Station, 

  Lot  1        Lot  2        Lot  3 


Winter 

Lot  4 


of  1912- 

Lot  5 


1913 

Lot  G 


Average  daily  gain  per  steer,  lbs. 


Feed  required  for  100  lbs.  of  gain,  lbs 

■Corn  

Prairie  hay   

Cold  pressed  cottonseed  cake. 

Straw  

Corn  silage   

Alfalfa  

Cost  of  100  lbs.  gain  


936. 
210. 
141. 
51 . 


724.8  922.3 

  186.3 

131.7   

49.6  57.1 

1417.9  948. 4 


$9.53 


$9.21 


$9.08 


44.6 
1156.4 
218.8 
$7.76 


48.9 
815.1 
303. 

$8.33 


337. 
$7.21 


Average  daily  ration  per  steer,  lbs. : 

Corn  

Prairie  hay   

Cold  pressed  cottonseed  cake. 

Straw  

Corn  silage   

Alfalfa  

Initial   value,   per  cwt  

Final    value,    per  cwt  

Average  profit  per  steer  


18. 
4  . 
2.7 


14.61 

2.65 
1. 

28.  58 


$6.25 
$7.80 
$6.93 


16.1 
3.3 


1 . 
16.6 


$6.25 
$7.  65 


15.2 


1  . 

25.8 
4.9 
$6.25 
$7.95 
$13.90 


15.8 


1 . 
16.6 

6.18 
$6.25 
$7.95 
$12.26 


17.73 


1. 


7.73 
$6.  25 
$8.10 
$17.72 


than  offset  the  slight  difference  in  cost 
of  gains,  leaving  alfalfa  ahead.  The 
average  of  all  the  feeding  tests  made 
in  ten  years  shows  that  the  advantage 
for  alfalfa  over  concentrated  protein 
feeds  in  cost  of  gains  has  been  $1.50 
per  hundredweight. 

The  primary  purpose  in  calling  the 
meeting  was  to  give  feeders  a  chance 
to  see  the  cattle  that  have  been  on 
experimental  feeding  during  the  past 
winter,  and  to  learn  at  first-hand  of 
the  results.  Professor  Bliss  had 
charge  of  that  part  of  the  program. 
Before  he  began  talking  he  distributed 
typewritten  sheets  showing  the  tabu- 
lated results  of  the  experiments  just 
closing.  The  cattle  were  purchased  in 
South  Omaha  last  November  and  were 
on  feed  157  days.  There  were  six 
lots;  four  of  the  lots  contained  eight 
head  each,  and  two  lots  seven  head 
each.  The  cattle  were  fed  in  stalls 
in  a  barn  so  that  individual  records 
of  gains  and  feed  consumption  could 
be  kept.  Professor  Bliss  was  careful 
to  explain  that  this  was  not  an  ideal 
system  of  feeding  for  profit,  because 
it  subjects  the  cattle  to  too  much 
restraint.  The  lots  were  fed  as  follows: 

Lot  1. — Corn,  prairie  hay,  cold 
pressed  cottonseed  cake,  straw. 


and  two  commission  men.  Each 
placed  his  valuation  upon  the  differ- 
ent lots  and  the  individual  animals 
in  each  lot  independently  of  the  other 
two;  then  these  valuations  were  aver- 
aged. In  estimating  the  profit  as 
given  in  the  above  table  25  cents  per 
hundredweight  was  marked  off  to 
cover  the  cost  of  marketing,  so  that 
the  figures  show  the  same  results  as 
if  the  cattle  had  been  sold  at  the 
stockyards. 

After  the  program  in  the  pavilion 
the  visitors  were  taken  to  the  feeding 
barn  to  see  the  cattle.  The  best  and 
poorest  gainer  in  each  lot  was 
pointed  out.  This  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  relation  of  type 
to  gaining  capacity.  The  steers  with 
deep  bodies  and  loose  hides  were  the 
heavy  gainers.  Also,  in  each  lot  the 
best  and  poorest  selling  steers  were 
shown.  The  best  gainer  and  best 
seller  were  very  frequently  not  the 
same  steers,  which  shows  that  the 
type  preferred  by  the  butcher  may  not 
always  be  the  most  profitable  for  the 
feeder. 

It  was  a  great  opportunity  to  study 
type  as  related  to  gaining  capacity, 
and  the  assembled  feeders  thoroughly 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  it. 


REMEDY  FOR  CHOKE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  want  to 
tell  your  readers  how  I  saved  the  life 
of  a  horse  that  had  choked  on  shelled 
corn  and  oats.  1  feel  that  this  remedy 
is  entitled  to  be  called  "a  sure  cure," 
for  I  have  applied  it  twice  with  great 
success. 

This  is  the  way  to  do  it:  Take  a 
piece  of  hose  and  a  spray  pump. 
Measure  the  length  of  the  horse's  neck 
from  the  mouth  to  the  obstruction  in 
the  throat,  tying  a  string  around  the 
hose  so  that  when  you  run  it  down 
the  throat  you  can  tell  just  how  far 
it  should  go.  Grease  the  hose  well 
with  lard  or  castor  oil,  and  don't  be 
afraid  that  you  will  choke  the  horse 


to  death  or  injure  it;  but  when  you 
are  ready  to  begin,  work  rapidly.  As 
soon  a  you  have  forced  the  hose  down 
the  animal's  throat  give  the  spray 
pump  four  or  five  strokes,  then  re- 
move the  hose  and  let  him  rest  a  few 
minutes. 

Repeat  this  operation  two  or  three 
times  if  necessary.  It  is  easy  to  tell 
when  the  throat  has  been  cleared  of 
the  obstruction  because  the  water 
will  pass  down  naturally  instead  of 
pouring  out  at  the  mouth  as  it  does 
at  first.  This  method  is  invaluable  to 
any  horse  owner,  and  I  hope  it  will 
prove  as  great  a  benefit  to  others  in 
trouble  as  it  has  been  to  me. 

Greeley  Co.  M.  I.  RYAN. 
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Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 

is  a  miniature  in  size- — actu- 
ally small  enough  to  go  into 
a  vest  or  hip  pocket — but  a 
thoroughly  capable,  dura- 
ble, practical  and  efficient 
photographic  outfit. 

A  Kodak  on  the  farm,  not 
only  means  fun  for  the  young 
folks,  but  has  an  every-day, 
practical  usefulness  as  well.  Tells 
the  story  of  crops,  new  buildings 
under  way — stock  and  poultry 
for  sale,  etc.,  better  than  any 
description. 

And  the  Vest  Pocket  answers 
every  outdoor  need  to  perfection. 

The  size  makes  it  as  conven- 
ient to  carry  as  a  pocket  knife 
or  watch — the  fine  quality  of  the 
meniscus  achromatic  lens  gives 
you  pictures  (size  iS/a  x  2*4 
inches)  of  splendid  definition  and 
as  full  of  detail  as  the  largest. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is 
imde  simple  and  strong — noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order —  is  always 
ready  for  use.  has  a  fixed  focus — 
brilrtant,  reversible  finder — Auto- 
time  Scale — loads  and  unloads 
in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cart- 
ridge for  eight  exposures — lus- 
trous black  metal  finish.  Ripht 
as  a  watch  in  adjustment  and  the 
refinement  of  every  detail. 

Catalogue  Free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
412  State  St.,       Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE   FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1807  N  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

FEATHER  BED  BARGAINS 

Send  us  this  ad  with  $10.00  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship 
you  one  first-class.  New  40-pound  Feather  Bed;  one  pair 
6-pound  New  Feather  Pillows,  worth  $2.50;  one  6-pound 
New  Feather  Bolster,  worth  $2.50;  and  one  pair  Full  Slse 
Blankets,  worth  $3.50,  all  for  $10.00.  All  new  goods  and  no 
trash.  Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. This  offer  is  good  for  a  short  time  only.  Mail  money 
order  now  or  write  for  circular  and  order  blanks.  Refer 
ence.    American   Exchange     National   Bank.  Address 

SOUTHERN    FEATHER   AND  PILLOW  CO. 

Dept.  57.  GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 


BRASS  and  STRINGED 
.Instruments 


cornets,  drums,  clarionets,  or 
any  other  kind  of  brass,  wood, 
wind,  reed  or  stringed  instrument.  No  matter 
whether  you  want  a  band,  orchestra,  eolo  or  home  use 
instrument,  we  have  the  biggest  line  in  the  West.  In  fact 
oar  line  is  so  large  we  have  to  publish  many  different 
catalogues.   We  will  Bend  you  catalog,  free^of  any  par- 
ticular instrument  you  are  interested  in.  write  today 
and  be  sure  to  name  what  instrument  you  want  catalog  of. 
Jenkins  Music  House,   ,  ,  Jenkioi  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  tt^?.  ^ 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  al' 
season.  Made  r>: 
metal,  can'tspillortip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
inj  ure  any  th  i  n  g. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre» 
paid  for  $1. 

HAROLD  S0MXRS,  160  DeKaJb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  X. 


TY00FT1DEA9 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
r  —..s.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  i  Patent 
and  What  to  Invent "  sent  fres.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  paisac 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  *t 
oor  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

'  HANDLtE  S  C HANDLES,  Patent  AM  n 

l»«»blllli.<l  19  Twn 
\m  F-  Street.  Washington.  P.  Q- 


bnvQ  Circle 

Pa^/   it  talon <>> 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
(Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Neb. 

AT  FINAL  PARTING 

(This  was  written  by  the  "Poet  of  the 
Sierras"  when  he  knew  that  death  was 
near,  and  given  as  his  last  message  to 
the  world.) 

Could  I  but  teach  man  to  believe: 

Could   I  but   make  small   men   to  grow. 
To  break   frail   spider-web*   that  weave 

About    their   thews   and   bind    them  low 
Could   I  but   sing  one  s«ng  and  lay 
Grim   doubt — I   then   could   go   my  way 
In   tranquil   silence,    glad,  serene. 
And   satisfied,    from    off    the  scene. 
But   ah.    this*  disbelief,    this   doubt — 

This  doubt  of  God.  this  doubt  of  good — 
The   damned   spot   that   will    not  out! 

Would  you  learn  to  know  one  little  flower — 
Its    perfume,    perfect    form    and  hue 

Yea,    wouldst   thou   have   one   perfect  hour 
Of  all   the   years  that   come   to  you? 

Then    grow    as    God    hath    planted — -grow, 

A   lordly   oak   or   daisy  low. 

As  He  hath   set   His  garden.  Be 

Just   what    thou   art,    or   grass   or  tree; 

Thy  treasures   up   in   heaven  laid 
Await   thy   sure-ascending  soul 

Life    after    life.      Be    not  afraid! 

— Joaquin  Miller. 


Good  name  in  man  or  woman,  dear  my 
Lord,  is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls 
Who  steals  my  purs'e,  steals  trash;  'ti 
something — nothing;  'twas  mine;  'tis  his, 
and  has  been  slave  to  thousands.  But  he 
that  filches  from  me  my  good  name,  rob 
me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him  and 
makes   me   poor   indeed. — Shakespeare. 


Precautions  Against  Fire 

When  the  little  girls  are  just  learn- 
ing to  cook  and  work  about  the  stove, 
or  to  care  for  the  lamps,  do  you  ever 
take  the  time,  not  only  once,  but 
often,  to  caution  them  how  to  handle 
such  things,  and  instruct  them  what 
to  do  in  case  of  fire  from  one  cause 
or  another?  Why  is  it  that  children, 
and  older  people  too,  almost  invariably 
run  screaming  outdoors  into  condi 
tions  that  are  the  worst  possible  for 
their  plight?  Is  it  because  they  be 
come  panic-stricken  and  cannot  think, 
or  because  they  have  never  been  in- 
structed' as  to  the  best  thing  to  do 
when  their  clothing  catches  fire? 

At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impressed  upon  their  minds  that  the 
only  thing  that  will  save  them  from 
severe  burns  and  possible  death  is  to 
smother  the  flames  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  may  be  done  either  by 
rolling  on  the  floor  or  by  stifling  the 
fire  in  the  folds  of  some  heavy  cloth 
— a  bed  comfort,  overcoat,  rug,  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind  available.  Sink 
quickly  to  the  floor  to  avoid  inhaling 
the  uprising  heat  and  smoke,  and  roll 
over  on  the  burning  cloth.  The  hands 
may  be  severely  burned  when  grasp- 
ing the  clothes  to  smother  the  flames 
but  if  one  is  down  on  the  floor  the 
fumes  will  not  be  inhaled  and  there  is 
greater  chance  of  smothering  the  fire 

When  oil  catches  fire  in  the  house 
or  there  is  trouble  with  the  lamp, 
have  you  ever  demonstrated  to  them 
how  quickly  such  a  fire  can  be 
smothered,  and  that  smothering  is  the 
only  safe  way?  If  a  lamp  is  acting 
queerly  or  the  oil  seems  to  be  burn- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  burner,  don't 
try  to  throw  it  out-of-doors.  Envelop 
it  quickly  and  completely  in  heavy, 
closely-woven  cloth,  and  in  a  moment 
the  fire  will  be  smothered  and  all 
danger  past. 

And  have  you  cautioned  the  children 
about  starting  the  fire  with  kerosene? 
Or  do  they  see  you  throw  or  pour  oil 
directly  onto  the  kindling  in  the 
stove?  They  don't  know,  perhaps, 
that  you  only  do  this  when  everything 
in  the  stove  is  cold,  and  they  pour  oil 
on  hot  coals  that  have  been  smoulder- 
ing but  will  not  burn,  and  an  explo- 
sion follows. 

Probably  more  lives  have  been  lost 
by  attempting  to  kindle  a  dying  fire 
in  that-  way  than  in  any  other  way  of 
handling  kerosene,  the  worst  catas- 
trophies  happening  when  the  oil  is 
poured  from  a  partly  empty  can  and 
the  whole  thing  is  exploded  by  the 
exploding  gas  in  the  stove  —  gas 
created  by  the  combination  of  oil, 
heat  and  air. 

Perhaps  you  got  your  own  demon- 
stration of  the  action  of  this  combina- 
tion by  throwing  just  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oil  from  a  cup  on  the  hot  coals 
and  having  your  eyebrows  singed  by 
the  puff  that  followed  and  blew  the 
lids  off  the  stove,  yet  which  had  not 
power  enough  to  do  greater  damage 
because  the  quantity  was  so  small. 

Put  don't  risk  having  the  children 
try  these  experiments.  Tell  them, 
and  show  them!  A  demonstration  at 
a  safe  distance,  knowing  exactly  what 
to  expect,  is  better  than  telling,  and 
they  will  not  be  so  likely  to  forget 
nor  to  try  experiments  of  their  own 


once  they  realize  the  terrible  power 
of  a  little  oil  when  converted  by 
heat  into  gas. 

Kindling  that  has  been  soaked  in 
oil  is  safe.  Oil  poured  into  the  stove 
is  always  a  doubtful  experiment,  and 
the  habit  of  doing  it  when  the  stov 
is  cold  may  lead  to  a  hasty  repetition 
of  the  process  some  time  when  it  is 
not  entirely  so.  It  is  much  better  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  and  take  no 
chances  with  gas  of  any  kind.  . 


Training  Girls 

To  Home  Circle:  It  is  deplorable 
that  a  great  many  of  our  girls  know 
little  or  nothing  about  household 
affairs.  Something  is  radically  wrong 
somewhere,  and  the  sooner  we  find 
a  remedy,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
our  homes. 

At  the  age  of  five  years  girls  ente 
school,  and  from  that  time  until  they 
finish  high  school — and  perhaps  the 
university — they  have  very  little  time 
for  household  duties.  Acquiring  an 
education  is  hard  work.  There  are 
many  subjects  to  be  mastered.  Dur 
ing  the  vacations,  music,  fancy  work 
sewing,  rest  and  recreation  take  up 
their  time;  then  comes  another  nine 
months  of  study.  But,  besides  all 
this,  there  are  other  important  things 
that  girls  should  know  and  do. 

Girls  that  have  led  the  life  just 
pictured  find  it  difficult  to  become 
very  much  interested  in  household 
work.  They  do  not  realize  that  it  is 
one  more  thing  they  need  to  round 
out  their  accomplishments.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  often  left  until  far  too 
late — until  they  are  about  to  be  mar 
ried.  And  then  there  is  no  time  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up  in 
the  one  important  accomplishment 
all  girls  should  have  before*  they 
take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of 
helping  to  make  a  home. 

A  few  of  our  girls  marry  rich  men 
and  can  afford  to  hire  the  work  done 
but  it  is  difficult  to  secure  competent 
help  that  one  can  depend  upon  at  all 
times.  By  far  the  greater  number 
marry  young  men  who  are  just  start 
ing  out  in  life  with  very  little  capital 
and,  if  they  are  not  trained  in  the 
duties  of  home-making  and  economy 
they  waste  many  dollars  just  when 
they  are  needed  the  most.  We  never 
think  of  letting  our  sons  go  into 
business  of  any  kind  without  special 
training  along  the  lines  they  are  to 
follow;  why,  then,  let  our  daughters 
take  up  their  life  work  without  pre 
vious  training? 

Mothers  do  not  realize  how  quickly 
their  girls  grow  up  and  go  into  homes 
of  their  own.  They  are  happy  in  the 
thought  that  their  daughters  are  all 
safe  at  home,  and  endeavor  to  give 
them  time  to  be  "just  girls"  as  long 
as  they  can.  Childhood  days  are 
happy  days  and  not  many  of  us  care 
to  put  cares  and  worries  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  growing  girls,  so 
they  are  not  taught  the  household 
duties.  Often  we  hear  a  mother  with 
grown  daughters  say,  "I  cannot  go, 
for  I  have  so  much  work  to  do."  When 
someone  suggests  that  she  let  the 
girls  do  it  and  take  a  day  off,  she 
almost  holds  up  her  hands  in  horror 
"Why,  they  do  not  know  the  first 
thing  about  it!"  Then  on  second 
thought,  as  if  to  excuse  them,  she 
adds:  "Jennie  takes  to  sewing,  so 
when  she  has  any  spare  time  she 
sews.  I  know  all  the  A,  B,  C  of  house 
work,  and  it's  so  much  easier  for  me 
to  do  it  alone  than  to  have  her  putter- 
ing about  the  kitchen.  Then  Lula 
does  not  care  for  housework;  she 
ikes  music  and  fancy  work.  Of 
course  someone  has  to  do  these  things 
n  the  house,  so  I  let  the  girls  do  the 
things  they  like  best  You  know  that 
nractice  makes  perfect,  and  we  each 
get  enough  practice  doing  the  same 
things  over  and  over." 

This  mother  thinks  she  is  doing 
'ight.  She  is  up  early  and  late.  She 
had  no  chance  when  a  girl  perhaps, 
for  an  education  such  as  our  girls 
can  have  if  they  but  take  it.  Perhaps 
she  had  to  work  for  her  board  while 
attending  school,  in  order  to  get  what 
education  she  did.  Her  father  could 
not  afford  to  give  her  the  things  she 
so  longed  for,  and  of  course  she  wishes 
to  see  that  her  girls  do  not  have  to  go 
without  things  as  she  did.  They 
must  have  time  for  these  things,  and 
so  mother  goes  on  uncomplainingly. 

Yes,  it  is  all  very  well  that  the  girls 
be  given  an  easy  time,  but  on  the 
other  hand  variety  is  the  spice  of 
ife.  Should  Jennie  and  Lula  like 
nothing  but  cake  and  the  sweet  things 
n  their  diet,  is  it  proper  that  they 
eat  only  these  and  none  of  the  foods 
that   nourish   the   body?     There  are 


extremes  in  both  cases,  so  let  us 
strike  a  happy  medium. 

MRS.  J.  R.  BLACKBURN. 
Valley  Co. 


Tested  Recipes 

To  Home  Circle:  I  see  that  one  of 
the  housewives  wants  a  recipe  for  roll 
jelly  cake.  I  have  one  which  we 
certainly  think  is  fine  and  shall  be 
glad  to  have  others  try  it. 

Roll  Jelly  Cake. — Beat  together  one 
scant  cupful  of  sugar  and  three  eggs. 
Add  six  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
water,  one  tablespoonful  of  baking 
powder,  and  one  scant  cupful  of 
sifted  flour.  Stir  these  up  quickly, 
then  pour  the  batter  into  a  buttered 
dripping  pan  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
When  the  cake  is  a  golden  brown  turn 
it  onto  a  white  cloth  wrung  out  of 
water,  spread  it  with  jelly,  and  roll 
while  hot  by  raising  the  cloth  with 
the  cake.  If  handled  in  this  way  your 
cake  will  be  a  success. 

Perhaps  someone  would  like  to  have 
my  recipe  for  strawberry  shortcake 
also.  It  is  very  fine,  not  only  when 
strawberries  are  used,  but  any  other 
fresh  fruit,  such  as  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, crushed  peaches,,  or  mul- 
berries and  pieplant.  Mulberries 
cooked  with  tart  cherries  or  currants 
makes  a  delicious  combination. 

Strawberry  Shortcake.  —  Beat  one 
egg  in  a  cup,  then  fill  the  cup  with 
sweet  milk.  Mix  together  two  cup- 
fuls  of  flour  (or  perhaps  a  little 
more),  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  lard.  Add  this  to 
the  milk  and  egg,  roll  it  out  and  bake 
in  two  layers.  H^.ve  the  berries  ready 
and  spread  the  cake  while  hot. 

This  cake  is  also  good  when  spread 
with  butter,  brown  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon, and  rolled.    Try  it! 

Howard  Co.       BFFIE  MADDOX. 


To  Clean  a  Carpet 

To  Home  Circle:  If  the  home-made 
carpet  is  not  greasy  the  rain  will 
clean  it  nicely.  I  have  spread  a  carpet 
on  the  hay-rack,  when  clean  grass 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  after  a  good 
rain  it  was  clean. 

To  remove  grease-spots  a  soap 
paste  is  needed.  This  is  for  sale  and 
so  carefully  made  that  it  does  not 
injure  the  finest  velvet  carpet.  You 
could  make  your  own  paste  by  boiling 
white  soap  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  adding  borax  or  ammonia 
to  cut  the  dirt.  Have  it  like  jelly 
when  cold.  Rub  it  vigorously  into 
the  grease-spot  and  use  clean  water 
to  wash  it  out.  The  soap  jelly  is 
sometimes  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
applied  with  a  brush,  and  washed  out 
with  clean  warm  water  and;  a  large 
cloth.  This  is  done  when  the  carpet 
is  on  the  floor. 

Have  you  ever  hung  your  comforts 
and  heavy  bedding  out  in  the  rain  to 
be  washed?  It  makes  the  cotton 
batting  as  fluffy  and  light  as  when 
new.  C.  S.  W. 

Lancaster  Co. 


For  the  Picnic  Basket 

To  Home  Circle:  I  want  other 
farm  women  to  have  some  of  the  good 
cookies  such  as  I  made  for  the  last- 
day  picnic  at  our  school,  and  hope 
they  will  like  them  as  much  as  we 
did.  This  recipe  saves  time  in  cutting 
and  icing  each  separate  cooky. 

Frosted  Creams. — Use  one  egg,  one 
cupful  of  molasses,  seven  tablespoon- 
fuls of  lard,  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
water,  one  tablespoonful  of  ginger, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  flour 
enough  to  roll.  Leave  the  dough  half 
an  inch  thick  and  bake  on  the  bottom 
of  a  bread  pan  that  is  suitable  in  size 
and  shape,  as  it  is  nicer  to  have  it  all 
in  one  piece.  When  baked  cover  it 
with  boiled  icing  the  same  as  for  a 
cake,  and  sprinkle  it  with  cocoanut  if 
you  wish  the  creams  to  be  especially 
attractive.  The  cake  should  then  be 
cut  into  squares  of  the  desired  size. 
Lincoln  Co.       FARMER'S  GIRL. 


Nutmeg  for  Neuralgia 

To  Home  Circle:  I've  thought  of 
one  more  thing  to  pass  along,  and 
that  is  a  cure  for  neuralgia.  Grate 
a  nutmeg  into  some  tallow  and  rub 
the  affected  parts.  A  friend  says  she 
•eally  believes  it  saved  her  son's  eyes. 
Texas.  MRS.  C.  R.  H. 


A  bunch  of  cards  on  which  the 
favorite  recipes  are  copied,  strung  on 
oops  of  cord  and  hung  near  the 
kitchen  work  table,  saves  fime  when 
baking  if  recipes  cannot  be  remem- 
bered  from   time   to  time. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Must,  HaTe  Been  Friday 

One  day  two  of  my  brothers,  Millard 
and  Charlie,  and  Ed,  who  was  Mill 
ard's  hired  man,  started  on  a  wolf 
hunt.  Charlie  was  on  our  pony 
Jimmy,  and  Ed  rode  Daisy,  his  pony 
and  Millard  was  in  the  buggy,  but  was 
going  to  ride  a  horse  he  was  driving 
(Old  Kate,  they  called  her).  When 
they  were  nearly  over  to  one  of  the 
neighbors'  they  were  passing  a  corn 
field  and  saw  a  jack  rabbit  jump  up, 
and  Jimmy  and  Daisy  struck  out  after 
it.  Of  course  when  the  jack  started 
Ed  gave  a  yell  and  excited  the  pony 
She  always  ran  with  her  head  up,  and 
just  as  Ed  shouted  she  plunged  for 
ward  and  fell  into  a  ditch.  Ed  was 
thrown  in  such  a  way  that  she  fell 
with  her  back  on  his  back,  but  as  it 
happened  the  saddle-horn  didn't  strike 
him  in  the  small  of  the  back  or  it 
would  have  killed  him.  When  Daisy 
fell  it  frightened  Jimmy  and  he  darted 
out  around  them,  and  Charlie  nearly 
fell  from  his  back.  They  got  the 
horse  off  of  Ed  quickly  and  he  was 
not  injured  much..  It  all  happened 
in  such  a  short  time  that  Millard 
didn't  get  there  until  it  was  all  over 
with.  In  a  few  days  the  horse  died. 
I  think  it  will  teach  them  a  lesson — 
don't  you?  —  Esther  Webber,  age  11, 
Guide  Rock,  Neb. 


Hard  Luck  With  Rabbits 

I  have  a  little  rabbit  that  papa 
caught  when  he  was  disking.  I  have 
had  it  two  days  and  it  is  getting  tame. 
I  had  another  rabbit  about  two  years 
ago  that  my  dog  caught  in  the  pasture 
but  did  not  hurt.  I  took  it  away  from 
him  and  took  it  home  and  in  about 
a  month  it  was  so  tame  that  it  would 
play  out-of-doors  with  me.  But  one 
day  T  was  running  with  it  and  broke 
its  hip;  then  I  turned  it  loose.  My 
sister  brought  me  another  one  last 
year,  but  the  cat  killed  it.  I  am  go- 
ing to  keep  this  one  in  the  house  so 
that  the  cat  can't  get  it. — Treat  Bales, 
age  10,  Ainsworth,  Neb. 


Saved  by  a  Fence 

On  the  13th  and  14th  days  of  March 
we  had  a  big  blizzard.  Papa  had 
part. of  his  cattle  out  on  the  prairie 
about  three  miles  southeast  of  our 
bouse,  and  when  the  blizzard  started 
they  drifted  with  it.  They  went  right 
by  the  deserted  barn.  It  is  always 
open,  but  they  were  blinded  by  the 
snow  and  did  not  see  it.  They  went 
on  a  little  farther  until  they  came 
to  the  corner  of  the  fence,  where 
they  stayed  all  through  the  storm. 
It  lasted  for  thirty-six  hours.  Satur- 
day morning  papa  took  two  saddle 
horses  (he  rode  one  and  led  the 
other)  and  went  to  look  for  the 
cattle.  It  took  him  three  hours  on 
the  road  to  make  those  three  miles. 
He  found  the  cattle  lying  around  the 
barn  where  there  was  no  snow.  They 
were  covered  with  ice  and  some  had 
ice  over  their  eyes  so  that  they  did 
not  see  papa.  He  brought  them  all 
home  by  night  and  watered  and  fed 
them  well.  We  were  so  glad  that 
we  did  not  lose  any. — Albina  Skoda, 
age  10,  Hay  Springs,  Neb. 


Exciting  Joy  Ride 

One  summer  evening  my  brother 
and  I  thought  we  would  have  a  little 
fun.  We  had  an  old  buggy  fixed  up 
for  an  automobile  with  a  wheel  and 
ropes  with  which  to  guide  .it.  We 
went  to  a  neighbor's  half  a  mile  from 
here  and  got  their  boy  to  go  with  us. 

Their  house  is  on  a  high  hill,  and 
;as  we  went  out  of  the  lane  we  turned 
lown  the  road  toward  the  foot  Of  the 
hill.    My  brother  and  the  other  boy 
jwere  in  the  seat  and  I  was  pushing 
'hem,  and  when  they  were  going  fast 
1  tried  to  jump  on  but  missed  the  step 
md  fell  and  scarred  my  knee.  They 
lragged  me  a  short  distance. 
I  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  steep 
>ank    about    eight  feet  high,  and  a 
reek.     The  boys  were   laughing  so 
hey  could  not  guide  the  "auto"  and 
me  of  them  fell    out    after  it  had 
'topped.    It  went  down  the  bank  and 
lit  a  part  of  the  bridge  or  they  would 
lave  gone  into  the  creek.    No  one 
vas  hurt,  but   I   think   we  laughed 
o  much  We  would  not  have  known 
t  if  we  had  been. — Ray  Gish,  age  13, 
lolmesville.  Neb. 


Hanging  May-Baskets 

On  the  first  day  of  May  some  of  my 
friends  and  I  went  out  in  the  evening 
to  hang  May-baskets.  We  hung 
seven,  and  they  were  all  beautifully 
decorated.  We  put  popcorn,  candy 
and  nuts  in  them.  At  one  house  they 
caught  us.  After  we  had  hung  six 
baskets  my  friend  and  I  went  home 
because  we  were  afraid  of  getting 
wet.  It  was  lightning  when  we  left 
town.  The  next  evening  we  went 
again.  We  got  as  far  as  the  water- 
falls and  one  of  the  girls  wanted  to 
go  back,  but  the  boys  would  not,  so 
we  went  on.  It  was  nearly  a  mile 
to  where  we  were  going.  When  we 
had  knocked  the  lady  came  to  the 
door  and  asked  us  in,  but  we  would 
not  answer.  When  we  were  about 
half  way  home  it  began  to  rain  real 
hard. — Wilma  Sawyer,  age  13,  Bazile 
Mills,  Neb. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

The  weather  has  been  unseasonably 
cool  the  past  week.  On  May  21  the 
first  alfalfa  was  cut.  On  the  23d  we 
had  our  first  home-grown  strawberries 

We  are  now  beginning  to  live  like 
kings.  Fresh  garden  "sass,"  berries 
picked  in  the  morning  dew,  pitchers 
of  Jersey  cream,  big  roses  nodding 
their  heads  near  the  dining  room 
window,  and  what  else  could  we  wish? 
Nothing  more,  thank  you.  The  farmer 
who  doesn't  enjoy  life  in  this  part  of 
Nebraska  is  either  an  invalid  or  lack- 
ing in  his  bump  of  appreciation  of 
the  bountiful  rewards  of  nature. 

It  is  possible  that  some  sour- 
stomached  old  fellow  will  read  this 
who  will  conclude  that  the  Glimpse 
man  is  simply  wallowing  in  wealth 
and  does  not  have  the  hardships 
which  he  endures.  If  so,  he  has  an- 
other guess  coming.  I  am  not  listed 
in  Bradstreet's.  I  have  a  small  farm 
near  the  center  of  one  of  the  best 
counties  in  one  of  the  best  states  in 
America. 

Fully  realizing  that  we  will  be  dead 
a  long  time,  we  have  promised  our- 
selves that  we  are  going  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  life  beside  hogs  and  corn. 
Our  roses  and  lawn  get  the  same  care 
as  do  our  corn  and  alfalfa.  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  many  of  the  cases 
of  suicide  and  many  of  the  inmates 
of  the  asylum  are  traceable  to  a  dis- 
position to  appreciate  the  eagle  on 
the  dollar  more  fully  than  the  robin 
red  breast  that  nests  in  the  shade 
tree  in  front  of  the  door. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  have 
no  respect  for  nor  patience  with  the 
loafer,  or  the  fellow  who  is  lacking 
in  ambition.  These  are  growing  too 
numerous  for  the  good  of  society.  In 
fact,  they  are   to  society   what  the 

lunfiower  or  the  cockle  burr  is  to  the 
corn  crop.    They  are  injurious  and 

hould  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

We  have  one  real  old  Irishman  in 
iur   town.     When   he  meets   an  ac- 
quaintance, it  matters  not  what  the 
weather    conditions   are,   he  always 
.  milingly  says,  "Foin  mornin'!"  He 
never  sees  the  rough  edge  of  any- 
thing.   Many  times  we  who  have  less 
.eason  than  he  to  complain  go  growl- 
ing around  and  cast  a  gloom  over 
those  whom  we  meet.    Some  one  has 
aid,  "Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs 
vith  you."    I  will  add,  "Grouch,  and 
you  grouch  alone." 

The  next  grouch  I  meet,  at  a  time 
like  this,  when  the  farm  animals  are 
n  clover  to  their  knees,  when  all 
crops  grown  here  mark  up  to  100, 
and  prosperity  is  just  oozing  out  from 
every  corner  of  the  farm,  if  he  begins 
whining  because  it  may  not  rain  next 
August  I  shall  ask  him  to  go  away 
off  in  the  woods  and  "ring-de-tinkler 
on  himself." 


Making  and  Storing  Alfalfa  Hay 

(Continued  from  Page  627) 

the  barn  is  all  right.  Hay  for  the 
dairy  cows  should  be  kept  where  they 
can  be  fed  conveniently.  Horses 
should  have  their  hay  in  the  barn, 
but  if  one  has  many  acres  in  alfalfa. 
I  think  the  stack  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  place  for  it.  The  men  of  the 
extension  department,  I  read,  are  un- 
able to  agree  with  my  findings;  prob- 
ably because  they  have  always 
stacked  their  hay  in  the  barn. 
Jefferson  Co.        DON  GRIDLEY. 


inn 

LighiningRbds 


s  scientifically  perfect.  Give  absolute 
I  protection    Sold  under  $75,000  bond 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
I  for  Shinn  rods.    If  he  has  none  write  me 
for  full  particulars  about  bond,  my  system 
I  of  inspection  by  state  inspectors  and  free 
I  catalog  which  tells  why  Shinn  rods  are  best 
|  W  C.  SHINN,  ii,6  16th  St..    LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Advertising   is   literature.     Study   the  ads. 


$35  Only  $35 


For  an  8  foot 
galvanized  steel 
windmill,  and  a 
)  foot  4  post  galvanized  steel  tower 
The  best  that  money  can  produce 
and  ruaranted  for 
5  years,  ONLY  $35. 
and  money  back  if 
your  not  satisfied. 
We  make  all  sizes 
of  mills  and  towers  from  20  to  200 
feet  high.    Write  us  to-day  send 
us  you  order  and  save  $25  to  $30. 
Write  to-day — Lett  you  forget. 
THE  CLIPPER  WINDMILL  &  PUMP  CO. 
TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 


"Jack  Rabbit"  Cars 

Last  20  Years 

This  is  not  a  claim.    It  is  a  certainty. 

We  have  been  building  cars  20  years.  The  first  American  gasoline 
automobile  was  produced  by  the  heads  of  this  house,  in  1893. 

Still  in  use,  are  Apperson-made  cars  17,  18  and  even  19  years  old. 

Mechanical  troubles  have  been  practically  unknown  to  Apperson 
owners  for  10  years. 


Of  the  17,000  "Jack  Rabbits"  in 
use,  the  average  age  is  8  years.  No 
"Jack  Rabbit"  has  ever  worn  out. 

We  have  the  proof  when  we  say — 
"You  are  insured  a  service  of  20  years 
and  longer  in  a  'Jack  Rabbit'  car." 
You  can  safely  invest,  if  necessary,  a 
lifetime's  savings  in  a  "Jack  Rabbit" 
car. 

It  should  be  the  only  car  you  will 
jver  need.  It  will  cost  you  less  for  up- 


keep than  any  other  car.  Low  fuel 
consumption.  Low  tire  expense.  Lit- 
tle or  no  mechanical  expense. 

It  is  upkeep  cost,  and  not  first  cost, 
that  is  the  real  cost  of  an  automobile. 

Give  the  "Jack  Rabbit"  thorough 
consideration.  To  enjoy  its  great 
strength,  beauty,  comfort  and  endur- 
ance is  economy.  Write  today  for  the 
"Jack  Rabbit"  catalog  and  get  all 
the  facts. 


Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Furnished  if  Desired 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 

306  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


45  H.  P. $1600 


55  H.  P.  $2000 


Here's  Something  New! 


John  Deere 

Motor  Press 

The  Press  with  the 
Patent  Eccentric  Drive 

Designed  especially  for  gasoline  engine 
power,  Speed  of  engine  and  capacity  of  press 
easily  maintained  because  compression  stroke 
is  slow  and  powerful,  while  return  stroke  is 
quick.  Gives  a  steady  use  of  power,  and  per- 
mits the  use  of  a  small  engine.  Has  no  fly 
wheel  or  back  gears — they  are  unnecessary  on 
this  new  press. 

Absolutely  the  Simplest 
and  Most  Powerful 

Every  hay  grower  should  get  our  free  book 
describing  fully  this  new  and  superior  hay 
press.  The  press  that  makes  all  other  types 
obsolete.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  in 
colors  and  illustrates  every  feature  and  clearly 
shows  its  many  advantages.  It  pays  to  keep 
posted  on  new  and  improved  machinery. 

"Get  quality  and  Service, 
John  Deere  dealers  give  both." 

Address  at  once, 

Asking  for 
Package  No.  M  16 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW 
COMPANY 

Moline,  Illinois 


Write  For  Free  Books 

THE  JOHN  DEERE 

Line  of  Hay  Tools 
Consists  of 
DAIN  MOWERS 
4 J,  5  and  6  foot  cut 
DAIN  LOADERS 
6  and  8  foot  width 
DAIN  RAKES 
Sulky  and  Sweeps,  all  sizes 
DAIN  STACKERS 
In  all  styles  and  sizes 

The  line  is  complete  and 
is  without  exception  of  the 
well  known  high-grade  John 
Deere  Design  and  construc- 
tion. 

Attractive  folders  will  be 
sent  free. 

Be  sure  to  mention  the 
kind  of  machine  in  which 
you  are  interested  so  that 
we  will  be  sure  to  send  you 
just  what  you  want. 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space   In  this   department  coBts  t  sent* 

per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARM11. 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  as  net  Intel 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  »t  publication 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amount! 


REAL  ESTATE 

WILLTRADE^GOOD  HOTEL  IN~COUNTY 
seat  town  for  farm.  R.  N.  White,  Holyoke 
Colo.  (23 


QUICK  SALES,  EXCHANGES,  LARGE 
property  list.  Write  John  L.  Maurer, 
Omaha,   Neb.  (26 


FOR  SALE— A  FINE,  WELL  IMPROVED 
80-acre  farm,  3%  miles  from  Daykin 
Price  $9,000.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Forney,  Daykin, 
Neb  (23 


SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn.  (39 


WANTED  —  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
who  has  good  farm  for  sale.  Send  descrip- 
tion and  price.  Northwestern  Business 
Agency.   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE,  AT  A  BARGAIN — 120  ACRES 
of  Hamilton  county  land.  100  acres  under 
cultivation,  eight  acres  in  alfalfa,  balance 
pasture,  with  a  small  set  of  improvements. 
If  sold  before  June  1st,  will  take  $100  per 
acre.  George  C.  Grosvenor,  owner,  Hord 
ville.  Neb. 


1-UR  SALE— 160  ACRES  HARLAN  COUNTY 
(Nebraska)  land;  fine  soil,  no  sand.  All 
under  cultivation;  all  fenced,  with  some 
improvements.  Three  miles  to  good,  live 
town;  nice  road.  Buy  direct  of  owner. 
For  particulars  address  O.  C.  Schleusener, 
Bancroft,  Neb.  (24 


FARM  LOANS 

NEBRASKA  FARM  LOANS.  WRITE 
John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha.  Neb.  (26 


J^OJJLTRV^ 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  CIRCULAR 
Jacob  Hetrlck,  Wahoo.  Neb.  (28 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS; 
cggS  3c  each.  Will  Rockwell,  Hubbard 
Nrb.  (24 
SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 
$1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  Farm  range.  Mr, 
Ell    Mock,    Lindsay.    Neb.  (25 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
honed,  well  barred  breed.  Inquire  of  F.  M 
Larkln,    Clay   Center,    Neb.  tf 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
for    highest    prices    and    prompt  pay. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
—75c  per  15,  $3.50  per  100;  baby  chicks, 
$12    per    100.     C.    H.    Harper,  Benkelman, 

Neb.   (23 

EGGS— BUFF  ORPINGTONS— $4.50,  100; 
$2.50,  50.  Prize  winners  for  years.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Wm.  Strohecker, 
Bruning,  Neb. 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  $1  per  setting;  $4  per  100. 
Breeding  stock,  $10  per  dozen.  Mrs.  A. 
Cook,    Eddyville,    Neb.  (25 


HOUDANS  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  EGUS, 
$1  per  setting;  $5  per  hundred.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Geo,  J.  Wolcott,  Box  773, 
Central  City,   Neb.  (23 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm,    Harvard,    Neb.  tf 


DUCK  EGGS,  PREPAID  IN  NEBRASKA, 
during  June.  Fawn  and  White  (state  fair 
winners),  or  English  Penciled,  at  $1  per  15. 
Mr.  E.  Getty,  Waco,  Neb.  (23 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
from  prize  winning  birds — 75c,  $1  and  $3 
per  15;  $4  and  $6  per  100.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Jaeke,    Pawnee   City,    Neb.  (23 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS. — 
Choice  birds,  which  we  have  been  using.  At 
special  prices,  being  late  in  season.  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Cooper,   R.  4,   Box  10,  Lincoln. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting  from  big,  prize  winning  t  trains. 
$1.50  per  settlhg,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100 
Mary    L.    McKelvle,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTON  BREED- 
ers  one-half  price  now.  Also  two-pound 
youngsters',  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.     Wm.  Dristy,  Wood  River,  Neb.  (24 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb.  E.  H.  Kissinger, 
proprietor. 


PURE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3  per  100  or  50  cents  per  15  from  farm 
flock.  Twenty  yean  a  breeder  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  exclusively.     C.  V.  Douglas,  Rt.  8, 

Tecumseh,   Neb.  tf 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  Barred  Rocks  and  Indian  Runner 
ducks,  $1  for  15  or  $5  per  100.  Toulouse 
geese  eggs,  25c  each  or  rive  for  $1.  Mrs. 
A.   L.   Mieth,   Cairo,  Neb. 


Bl'FF  ORPINGTON  BABY  CHICKS— TWO 
weeks  old,  good  stock,  25c  each;  three 
weeks  old,  30  cents  each;  five  weeks  old, 
">0c  each.  Order  quick  if  you  want  them. 
G.  C.  Pennington,  Arlington  Heights,  Lin- 
coln,  Neb.  (23 


EGGS— BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK— PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3,  4,  5,  cockerel;  1-5, 
$6  per  15;  2,  3,  4,  $2.60  for  16;  $4.50  for  30. 
Farm  range,  $1  for  16;  $5  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W. 
Feuersteln,   Fremont,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (EXCLUS- 
ively).  Winners  of  12  ribbons  out  of  15  In 
class.  Grand  sweepstakes  cockerel  and 
breeding  pen.  Silver  cup  for  10  highest 
scoring  birds  In  show  at  Blair  poultry 
show,  December  26-30.  Utility  eggs  $4 
per  100.  C.  E.  McComb,  R.  F.  D.,  Kemiard, 
Neb-    (23 

SEEDS 

ALFALFA— I  HAVE  FINE  HOME  RAISED 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale.  S.  Hunslker.  Sutton 
Neb.  

f-HOICE  EARLY  AMBER  CANE  SEED 
°rm  *ale  **  "c  per  bushel.  Write  for 
sample.     C.  J.   Miller,   Stratton,  Neb  (23 


'Postal  Card 'Reports 


Southeast  Nebraska 

West  Fillmore  Co.  (May  31) — The  month 
has  given  us  plenty  of  rain,  though  a  little 
more  would  now  be  of  benefit  to  early 
listed  corn,  which  has  quite  a  crust,  and  1 
fear  that  not  all  of  it  will  push  through 
unless  we  get  enough  moisture  to  loosen 
that  crust.  Corn  planting  is  at  an  end 
Wheat  is  fine  and  heading  out;  it  promises 
a  big  crop.  The  alfalfa  harvest  is  on  and 
there  is  an  immense  yield.  Oats  need 
more  moisture  on  account  of  packing  of  the 
soil  by  heavy  rains.  Pastures  are  good  and 
hay  is  simply  tremendous.  The  pig  crop  is 
about  normal,  though  some  lost  their  early 
pigs.  Markets:  Wheat,  77%c;  corn,  50c; 
oats,  32c;  eggs,  15c;  hens,  13c;  butter 
fat,  24c. — Albert  Krause. 

Central  Gage  Co.  (May  31) — We  have 
had  lots  of  rain  in  May  and  now  it  has 
turned  off  hot.  A  light  shower  would  do 
lots  of  good.  Alfalfa  is  being  cut  and 
makes  a  big  crop.  Wheat  never  looked 
better,  and  the  same  is  true  of  oats.  Some 
corn  has  had  to  be  replanted,  but  not  a 
great  deal.  Wheat  is  worth  78c;  corn, 
50c;   oats,   32c. — W.   S.  Waxham. 

North  Otoe  Co.  (May  26) — Since  my  last 
report  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain  and  the 
soil  is  in  fine  growing  condition.  Small 
grain  of  all  kinds  is  making  excellent 
growth,  while  wheat  is  extraordinary  good 
Farmers  have  nearly  finished  planting  in 
this  part  of  the  state  and  all  report  that 
their  corn  is  coming  up  unuually  well 
this  year.  The  grass  that  was  seeded  this 
spring  is  starting  nicely,  and  alfalfa  has 
not  given  so  heavy  a  first  crop  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  will  soon  be  ready 
to  cut. — L.  D.McKay. 

Northeast  Saline  Co.  (May  30) — The  early 
part  of  this  month  was  wet  and  cold,  but 
as  the  spring  was  late  the  farmers  ex 
pected  that  kind  of  weather.  The  latter 
part  of  the  month  has  been  good  for  all 
growing  things.  Corn  is  planted  and  some 
has  been  cultivated  once;  the  general  stand 
is  above  the  average,  and  cutworms  are 
not  bad.  Wheat  is  heading  well  and  every 
thing  looks  as  though  we  shall  have  a 
bumper  crop. — J,  T.  Maryska. 

Central  Saunders  Co.  (May  31) — Corn 
planting  is  finished  and  farmers  are  busy 
cultivating.  A  good  stand  has  been  re 
ported  so  far,  although  the  heavy  rains 
made  a  hard  crust  which  will  cause  it  to 
come  up  unevenly.  Wheat  looks  "the  best 
ever"  and  oats  is  fine;  in  short,  everything 
is  booming  in  good  old  Saunders.  Prices: 
Corn,  51c;  wheat,  80c;  hogs,  $8;  butter, 
21c;  eggs,   16c. — Alex  V.  Carlson. 


AUTOMOBILES 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECOND- 
hand  and  slightly  used  automobiles  for 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2-cy Under  runabout;  o»e 
1912  Great  Western  Forty  Demonstrator, 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Bulck.  For 
prices  inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershberger,  Dis- 
tributor Marathon  Automobiles,  Seward, 
Meh 


BEFORE  BUYING  AN  AUTOMOBILE  GET 
our  list  of  bargains  in  used  cars.  Large 
variety  to  select  from.  Prices  from  $200 
to  $1,500.  Write  Dept.  S,  MidWest  Sales 
Co.,   1820-22  Grand  Ave,,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  SALE  —  SPAN  FINE  DRIVING 
horses.     A.  E.  Charlton,  Arcadia,  Neb.  (23 


350  MULEFOOTED  HOGS,  ALL  AGES. 
Catalog  free.    Dunlap,  Williamsport,  Ohio (25 


AGED  O.  I.  C.  RECORDED  SOW.  BRED 
for  early  fall.  Address  Elmer  Cunningham, 
Fullerton,   Neb.  (23 


DOGS 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS.  $3  EACH. 
Harvey  West,   Unadilla,   Neb.  (23 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  NATURAL 
heelers.       Prices     right.       E,     J.  Barnes, 

Geneva.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— NICELY  MARKED,  INTEL- 
ligent  Collie  pups.  Right  age  to  train. 
Roy  S.   Frederick,   Chappell,   Neb.  (23 


JSALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN— TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers.  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
hance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every 
customer  is  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con- 
stantly increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock  Hill  Company,  Chicago. 


LUMBER 

BARN  BUILDERS  — USE  FIR  LUMBER. 
Best  because  the  strongest.  Can  furnish 
ong  timbers  and  joists.  Let  us  estimate 
your  bill.  Keystone  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma. 
Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTED  STATIONERY  —  250  LETTER 
heads  and  250  envelopes  for  $1.75,  with 
name,  farm  name,  stock  bred,  and'  town 
address.  Good  paper.  Sent  postpaid. 
Record,  South  Sioux  City,  Neb. 


Northeast  Nebraska 
Antelope  Co.  (May  31) — Corn  planting 
ali  finished  and  nearly  all  the  pieces  that 
were  planted  after  the  15th  of  the  month 
show  a  good  stand.     From  the  1st  to  abou 
the   25th    the   weather   was   very   cold  and 
wet,    which    greatly    retarded  germination 
On  the  night  of  the  12th  we  got  one  of  th 
heaviest  rains  we  have  had  in  years;   it  l 
estimated    that    between     three     and  fou 
inches  fell   in  less  than   an  hour,  washing 
the   land   very  badly   in   places.     The  rain 
came  in  torrents  and  fell  so  fast  that  smal 
bridges  and  culverts  were  unable  to  carry 
it   off,    consequently   they   were   carried  off 
themselves.     Smal!  grain  is  doing  fine  and 
the    first    cutting    of    alfalfa    will    soon  he 
ready  for  harvest.     The  young  pig  crop 
above  the  average.     Markets:    4logs,  $7.85 
corn,  47c;  oats,  26c;  butter,  20c;  eggs,  15c 
butterfat,   24c. — Claude  Crisp. 

South  Dixon  Co.  (May  31) — The  clos'n 
days  of  the  month  have  been  very  warm 
On  the  28th  the  government  thermometer 
registered  97  degrees  and  .25  of  an  inch  o 
rain  fell  that  night,  making  a  total  pre 
cipitation  of  5.20  inches  for  the  month 
Early-planted  corn  is  up  with  a  good  stand 
and  a  few  are  cultivating;  the  planting  is 
nearly  or  quite  completed  in  this  territory 
Small  grain  and  grass  are  coming  on  fine 
and  if  this  weather  continues  we  shal 
soon  forget  that  the  season  was  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  late.  The  prospect  is 
good  for  a  crop  of  strawberries  as  well  as 
for  aH  other  fruit.  Shelled  corn  has  taken 
a  decided  drop  in  the  past  few  days 
Farmers  will  now  hold  for  50  cents  again 
but  with  little  more  to  sell. — I.  H.  Weaver 
Northeast  Madison  Co.  (May  24) — During 
the  last  four  weeks  we  have  been  having 
lots  of  rain,  making  a  condition  that  was 
not  very  favorable  for  corn.  About  all  of 
the  planting  is  now  finished,  and  alfalfa 
will  be  ready  for  cutting  in  a  few  weeks 
The  pig  crop  in  this  vicinity  has  been 
rather   light. — Darius  Raasch. 

Northwest  Pierce  Co.  (May  31) — Yester- 
day was  Memorial  day  and  everybody  was 
out  with  flags  and  flowers,  which  is  at  it 
should  be.  The  first  half  of  the  month 
was  a  little  cold  with  plenty  of  rain;  the 
last  half  has  been  warmer,  also  with 
plenty  of  rain.  Corn  is  now  all  planted 
and  making  a  good  stand.  Small  grain 
is  in  fine  shape,  though  oats  is  a  little  late. 
Grass  is  growing  rapidly  and  cattle  are 
on  pastures,  looking  as  well  as  one  could 
wish.  Hay  is  not  very  plentiful  and  brings 
$8  or  $9  a  ton  in  town.  The  pig  crop  is 
fair.  A  good  many  fat  hogs  have  been 
shipped  out  during  the  last  week  or  two. 
Local  martlets  are  about  the  same  as  usual 
— I.  C.  Barnes. 

South  Central  Nebraska 
South  Dawi-on  Co  (May  31) — This  month 
has  been  pleasant,  with  plenty  of  moisture 
until  the  16th,  but  the  rest  of  the  month 
has  been  dry  and  winter  wheat  is  begin 
ning  to  suffer  for  want  of  rain.  Farmers 
are  through  with  their  corn  planting.  Lots 
of  alfalfa  has  been  sown  this  spring.  Pota 
toes  are  looking  fine  and  livestock  is  doing 
exceptionally  well  on  pasture. — Eldon  Hanna 
Northeast  Franklin  Co.  (May  25)  —  The 
weather  during  May  has  been  rather  cool 
with  an  abundance  of  moisture  which  ha 
been  favorable  for  the  growth  of  small 
grain.  Winter  wheat  is  quite  promising 
oats  is  backward,  but  is  doing  well  now  and 
with  favorable  weather  from  this  on  will 
make  a  fine  crop.  The  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa  has  been  made  and  is  a  heavy 
yield;  much  hay  will  also  be  put  up 
this  section  next  week.  Grass  is  coming 
on  fine  now,  but  pastures  are  a  little  back- 
ward though  stock  is  doing  well.  We  shall 
have  a  good  yield  of  fruit,  especially 
cherries,  apples  and  peaches.  Potatoes  are 
up  and  garden  stuff  is  growing.  Corn  plant- 
ing is  nearly  completed  and  that  put  in 
fir.-t  is  beginning  to  show  up,  but  on  the 
whole  corn  is  late. — J.   H.  Sheffield. 

Southwest  Greeley  Co.  (May  31)  — We 
have  been  having  corn  weather  for  the  past 
few  days  and  corn  is  progressing  rapidly; 
everybody  is  satisfied  with  the  stand.  Rye 
and  wheat  are  heading,  and  alfalfa  will  be 
ready  to  cut  in  a  week  or  ten  days;  it  will 
be  a  heavy  crop.  Grass  and  small  grain 
are  also  making  a  rapid  growth.  Some 
cultivating  is  being  done.  This  locality 
was  visited  by  the  heaviest  rain  of  the 
season  on  the  24th;  from  one-half  to  one 
Inch  of  water  fell  in  twenty  minutes. 
Some  road  work  is  being  done;  it  is  badly 
needed. — William  Sautter. 

Harlan  Co.  (May  31) — Another  week  has 
passed  with  no  precipitation  whatever,  and 
some  of  the  fields  of  wheat  have  been 
damaged  for  lack  of  moisture.  Those  that 
are  free  from  weeds  and  with  a  thin  stand 
are  holding  their  own  quite  well,  but  need 
rain  badly.  Alfalfa  is  being  cut  and 
shows  a  heavy  yield,  and  corn  is  growing 
nicely. — A.    O.  Bloom. 

North  Howard  Co.  (May  29)  —  The  last 
week  in  April  was  furiously  windy  and  the 
month's  rainfall  was  just  about  four 
inches.  May  opened  with  two  and  one- 
fourth  inches  of  rain  during  the  first  three 
days  and  has  been  rather  wet  ever  since, 
giving  us  five  inches  to  date.  Both  wheat 
and  oats  are  looking  well,  and  corn  and 
potatoes  are  coming  up.  Pastures  are  in 
good  condition.  Quite  a  number  of  hogs 
in  this  neighborhood  have  died. — Nels 
Sorensen. 


Phelps  Co.  (May  31) — Corn  and  potatoes 

are  looking  fine  and  nearly  everybody  is 
cutting  alfalfa,  which  has  made  a  heavy 
crop.  Wheat  is  just  ready  to  head,  but 
needs  rain.  Some  fields  in  the  western 
section  of  the  county  are  reported  to  be 
in  a  critical  condition.  We  had  some  pretty 
hot  weather  this  week,  which  has  made 
everything  grow  that  had  sufficient  mois- 
ture. Prices:  Wheat,  75c;  corn,  47c;  hogs, 
$7.90;  potatoes,  80c;  butterfat,  26c. — H.  A.- 
Robinson. 

Southwest  Nebraska 
Northeast  Frontier  Co.  (May  31) — We 
have  had  no  rain  since  May  1  and  small 
grain  is  suffering,  as  the  past  week  has 
been  intensely  hot.  Corn  planting  is  about 
completed.  The  past  three  ^leeks  have 
been  ideal  weather  for  field  work,  but  the 
ground  is  breaking  up  into  chunks.  Plow- 
ing for  cane  and  millet  is  well  under  way 
and  alfalfa  is  extra  good  in  yield,  while 
wild  hay  is  very  satisfactory.  We  hear 
some  reports  that  cutworms  are  doing 
great  damage  to  early  planted  corn;  other- 
wise there  is  an  excellent  stand.  Small 
fruit  will  give  a  heavy  yield,  but  not  many 
apples  are  grown  here.  Grass  is  exception- 
ally good  and  there  is  not  nearly  enough 
stock  to  eat  it. — Porter  Heumphreus. 

Southeast  Frontier  Co.  (May  28) — No 
rain  has  fallen  in  this  locality  for  three 
weeks.  There  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  for  corn,  but  small  grain  is  needing 
rain  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
among  the  farmers  that  raise  wheat.  Corn 
planting  will  be  completed  within  a  few 
days;  the  first  planting  is  up  and  shows 
a  good  stand.  The  weather  is  just  right 
for  it  now,  being  very  warm;  the  first  part 
of  the  month  was  quite  cool.  Pastures 
are  making  good  growth  and  all  stock  is 
getting  fat.  Alfalfa  has  given  an  excellent 
crop  and  will  -be  put  in  the  stack  in  a  few 
days.  There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of 
young  pigs,  and  the  crop  of  calves  and 
colts  is  only  fair.  Produce  brings  an  aver- 
age price  for  this  time  of  year:  Butterfat, 
24c;  butter,   20c;   eggs,   15c. — C.   S.  Frazier. 

Hayes  Co.  (May  31) — May  opened  with 
foggy  weather  and  a  half-inch  rain.  The 
first  part  of  the  month  was  cool  with  a 
light  frost  on  the  15th,  but  since  then  It 
has  been  warmer,  reaching  95  degrees  on 
the  29th.  This  makes  ideal  growing 
weather.  The  northern  part  of  the  county 
has  had  heavy  rains,  while  the  southern 
part  is  quite  dry  and  small  grain  is  suffer- 
ing for  rain.  Corn  is  about  all  listed  and  a 
good  stand  of  alfalfa  is  ready  to  be  cut. 
About  the  usual  acreage  of  potatoes  has 
been  planted.  Cows  bring  a  good  price, 
from  $80  for  choice  milkers  to  $50  for 
common  stockers.  The  calf  crop  is  slightly 
less  than  last  year,  also  the  pig  crop.  Horsei 
and  mules  are  a  little  lower  in  price  than 
a  year  ago.  Land  sales  are  few  and  con- 
siderably lower  than  last  year;  the  times 
seem  a  little  dull.  Markets:  Butterfat, 
24c;  butter,  18c;  eggs,  13c. — D.  L.  Chrlstner. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (May  31)  —  The  first 
half  of  the  month  was  cool.  A  good  rain 
fell  on  the  9th,  but  there  has  been  none 
since  and  the  ground  is  getting  dry.  The 
corn  that  is  up  shows  a  good  stand  and 
small  grain  looks  well.  Potatoes,  gardens 
and  pastures  are  in  very  good  condition, 
but  .the  pig  crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  usual. 
—Will  Kennicutt. 

North  Central  Nebraska 
East  Boyd  Co.  (May  31) — We  are  having 
too  much  rain  in  this  end  of  the  county. 
A  good  deal  of  time  was  lost  in  planting, 
and  corn  is  very  slow  in  coming  up;  the 
surface  is  crusted  and  baked,  and  there 
is  some  fear  that  the  seed  rotted  in  the 
ground.  However,  some  of  it  is  coming  up. 
Winter  wheat  and  rye  are  very  thrifty  and 
alfalfa  is  the  strongest  I  have  ever  seen. 
Pastures  and  meadows  are  very  good  and 
both  calves  and  young  pigs  are  doing  well, 
though  none  too  plentiful.  Some  of  the 
early  grain  is  heading.  We  have  just  had 
three  days  of  90-degree  weather,  followed 
by  a  heavy  rain.  Cream  is  low  is  price 
and  butter  high. — N.   H.  Blackmer. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(May  31) — The  first  three  weeks  of  May 
were  cold  and  at  times  rather  wet.  Since 
the  22d  the  days  have  been  warm  enough 
to  suit  the  most  critical,  however,  register- 
ing 102  degrees  in  the  shade  on  the  29th. 
Corn  is  all  in  and  a  good  stand  is  beginning 
to  appear,  but  some  reports  of  damage  by 
cutworms  are  coming  in.  Small  grain  Is 
doing  splendidly  and  grass  and  hay  are 
right  .-%  the  front,  while  stock  is  in  good 
condition.  This  has  been  a  fine  season  for 
starting   nursery    stock. — Charles    S.  Saiser. 

Thomas  Co.  (May  31) — This  month  has 
been  cold  and  cloudy  with  the  exception 
of  the  past  week,  which  has  been  exceed- 
ingly warm.  We  have  had  an  abundance 
of  moisture  and  the  range  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Cattle  are  rapidly  taking  on  flesh  and 
oats  is  looking  fine. — E.  C.  Ryman. 

South  Wheeler  Co.  (May  31) — During 
most  of  this  month  the  weather  has  been 
a  little  too  cold  for  corn,  but  the  last  few 
days  have  been  the  hottest  early  settlera 
have  ever  experienced  at  this  season.  The 
stand  of  corn  is  good  and  small  grain  Is 
looking  fine,  while  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa 
has  never  been  known  to  be  so  heavy. 
Cattle  are  looking  extra  well,  but  there 
are  only  a  few  in  the  country  a«d  many 
pastures,  which  are  in  excellent  condition, 
will  be  vacant.  Many  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion are  having  good  luck  with  pigs;  Mr. 
Frank  Hinze  had  one  sow  that  tarrowed 
eighteen  pigs.  Milch  cows  are  worth  from 
$50  to  $80;  hogs.  $7.80;  wheat,  75c;  corn, 
50c;  oats,  45c;  butterfat,  24c;  butter.  25c; 
eggs,  15c.  Prospects  have  never  been  better 
n  this  part  of  the  state. — W.  B.  Meese. 
Other  States 
Kit  Carson  Co.,  Colo.  (May  26) — May  has 
been  rather  windy  and  cold  and  small  grain 
has  not  made  much  progress.  Corn  is  just 
beginning  to  come  up.  There  will  be  a 
big  crop  of  everything  if  the  season  Is 
right.  Nearly  everybody  is  doing  his  or 
her  best.  A  considerable  number  of  field's 
are  being  plowed  with  gasoline  tractors  this 
spring,  but  the  work  I  saw  done  with  the 
ron  horse  last  year  and  two  years  ago  was 
a  failure.  A  good  rain  right  now  would 
do  no  harm. — J.   A.  Barnes. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  week  end- 
ng  Monday  morning.  June  2,  four  stations 
f  the  weather  bureau  recorded  heavy  rains, 
while  some  rain  fell  at  all  but  three  sta- 
lons.  According  to  the  telegraphic  reports 
given  below  the  precipitation  In  the  south- 
ern  counties  was   very   light.     The  week'* 
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temperature  was  from  7  to  11  degrees 
higher   than   normal   for   the  season. 

-Temperature 


Average 

Dep.  from 

Rainfall 

for  week 

Normal 

.20 

74 

+1 

Ashland    .  .  . 

.  .45 

1.08 

74 

+8 

.00 

Fairbury    . .  . 

.00 

Fairmont     .  . 

.23 

Columbus    .  . 

2.08 

Tekamah 

1.04 

Sioux    City .  . 

.345 

72 

Hartington  . 

.16 

Oakdale     .  .  . 

.36 

Valentine    .  . 

.86 

72 

+10 

Broken  Bow 

.70 

Grand  Island 

.40 

Hastings    . .  . 

.27 

Holdrege    . .  . 

.00 

Culbertson 

.14 

North  Platte 

2.10 

74 

+11 

THE  SEASON'S  RAINFALL 

Rainfall  for  the  week  ending  May  26  was 
general  over  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
stations  In  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri valleys  were  well  above  normal  for 
the  secason  on  the  above  date.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  details': 
Upper  Seasonal  (Mar.  1  to  date) 
Mississippi  Valley       Normal    Dep'ture  Pet. 

St.    Paul,    Minn               6.9           — 0.5  94 

Madison,  Wis                 7.5           +1.9  126 

La  Crosse,  Wis              7.0           +3.7  153 

Charles  City,  Iowa..     8.8           +2.7  131 

Dubuque,  Iowa   ....     8.6           +4.1  148 

Davenport,  Iowa  ...     S.5           +0.7  10S 

Des  Moines,  Iowa...     8.3           +3-l  138 

Keokuk,   Iowa                 9.2           +0.1  101 

Peoria,  III                       9.7           — 0.9  91 

Hannibal,  Mo  10.0           — 0.1  99 

Springfield,   111  10.0           +0.1  101 

St.    Louis,    Mo                10.4            +2.6  124 

Cairo,    111  10.8           — 0.4  97 

Missouri  Valley 

Springfield,  Mo  12.4  ■ — 2.7  79 

Columbia,    Mo  10.8           — 0.9  92 

Kansas    City,    Mo...  10.3           — 1.4  87 

Topeka,    Kans.    ....     8.9           — 0.4  96 

Wichita,  Kans                9.0           — 5.8  35 

Concordia.    Kans.    ..     7.7           +0.9  112 

Lincoln,    Neb                  7.6           +2-4  132 

Omaha,    Neb                  8.0           +3.3  141 

Sioux   City,    Iowa...     7.5           +3.8  151 

Yankton,    S.    D              7.2           +4.7  166 

Valentine,  Neb                6.3           +0.2  102 

Huron,  S.  D                    6.1           +1.0  118 

Pierre,  S.  D                    5.0              0.0  100 

Moorhead,    Minn.    ..     5.9           — 2.5  58 

Devils  Lake,  N.  D.  .     4.9           — 3.3  33 

Bismarck,   N.   D.  .  .  .     4.9           — 2.2  5  6 

Williston,   S.   D              3.7           — 1.7  55 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For   the   week   ending  May   31,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    12,203    65,074  19,503 

Last   week    16,634     51,086  24,024 

Same  week  last  year.  13,071  75,497  19,97  1 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This    week   112.300  365,800  180,800 

Last   week   114,594  381,381  177,942 

Same  week  last  year. 103,869  431,368  141.646 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  market  closed  with 
prices  fully  a  dime  higher  than  on  the 
preceding  Satuiday,  while  Chicago  reported 
declines  ranging  from  10  to  30  cents.  Owing 
to  this  fact  and  other  bearish  advices  trade 
was  erratic  early  in  the  week,  but  with  a 
good,  healthy  demand  from  local  dressed 
beef  men  it  developed  considerable  activity 
and  all  useful  grades  of  cattle  found  ready 
sale  at  steady  or  higher  figures.  Buyers 
continued  to  favor  the  lightweight  and  year- 
ling stock,  but  there  seemed  to  be  good 
outlet  for  the  medium  and  heavy  beeves 
of  good  to  choice  grades.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration  the  market  was 
in  very  satisfactory  shape  for  sellers. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.10(5)8.20 

Good    to    choice   beeves   7.95@8.10 

Fair   to    good   beeves   7.70@7.95 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.00@8.35 

Common  to  fair  beeves   7.00@7.65 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — There  were  no 
new  developments  in  the  market  for  cows 
and  heifers  this  week  and  closing  quotations 
were  steady  or  perhaps  a  little  stronger 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  week  before. 
Supplies  of  cows  and  heifers  were  only 
moderate,  and  as  local  packers  had  good 
orders  to  fill  there  was  considerable  com- 
petition from  butchers  and  feeder  buyers 
the  trade  was  quite  lively  and  the  under- 
tone healthy  and  strong.  Veal  calves  were 
In  active  demand  and  held  firm,  and  while 
there  was  more  or  less  weakness  in  the 
market  for  bulls,  stags,  etc.,  values  show 
very  little  change  for  the  week.  Closing 
quotations: 

Good  to  choice  heifers  $7.00  @  7.75 

Good  to  choice   cows   6.75  @  7.25 

Fair   to   good   grades   6.00 @  6.75 

Canners    and    cutters   4.00@  5.75 

Veal   calves    7.00@10.00 

Bulls,     stags,    etc   5.80@  7.10 

Stockers  and  Feeders — A  revival  of  in- 
terest in  the  country  and  an  active  demand 
for  anything  at  all  desirable  in  the  way  of 
either  stock  or  feeding  steers  featured  the 
week's  trade.  Country  buyers  and  orders 
exceeded  the  supply  and  by  the  close  of 
the  market  on  Satuiday  the  advance  was 
from  15  to  20  cents.  Green  and  lightweight 
grades  sold  to  best  advantage,  but  feeder 
buyers  outbid  killers  on  the  short-fed  and 
warmed-up  steers  of  quality  and  a  good 
share  of  these  went  back  to  the  country 
for  a  finish  on  grass  and  corn.  Stock  and 
feeding  cows  and  heifers  found  ready  sale 
at  strong  to  higher  prices,  but  the  volume 
of  business  was  limited  by  small  offerings. 
A  good  clearance  was  made  and  the  under- 
tone to  the  trade  was  strong.  Closing 
quotations: 

Good    to    choice    feeders  $7.50@8.00 

Fair    to    good    feeders   7.00@7.50 

Common  to  fair   feeders   6.25@6.75 

Stock   cows   and    heifers   6.00  @  7.00 

Hogs 

Although  receipts  were  large  all  the 
week,  the  demand  showed  marked  improve- 
ment and  the  prices  paid  on  Saturday  are 
nearly  20  cents  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  previous  Saturday.  Trade  was  active 
every  day  of  the  week  and  usually  the 
market  closed  at  the  strongest  time.  On 
the  whole  conditions  were  more  satisfactory 
than  for  several  weeks.  Prices  on  Saturday 
ranged  from  $8.52  Vj  to  $8.65;  on  the  pre- 
ceding days  of  the  week  they  were  a? 
follows: 


Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
May  26.  .  .$8.35-47  $8.35-50  $8.45-50  $8.45% 
May  27...  8.35-45  8.40-50  8.40-45  8.42V4 
May  28...  8.30-40  8.35-45  8.35-40  8.37% 
May  29...  8.35-45  8.37-50  8.37-45  8.41V4 
May  30...  8.45-55  8.47-60  8.50-55  8.52  'A 
Sheep 

The  demand  at  the  week's  close  was  just 
sufficient  to  absorb  at  steady  prices  what 
sheep  and  lambs  were  coming  in,  and  even 
so  the  inquiry  seemed  largely  confined  to 
decent  killers  of  light  or  handy  weight. 
There  was  fairly  active  movement  of  desir- 
able offerings,  but  anything  not  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  packers  was  slow  of 
sale.  Most  of  the  supplies  were  shorn 
offerings  (chiefly  lambs).  On  these  the 
closing  quotations'  were   as  follows: 

Lambs,    good   to   choice  $7.00(5)7.40 

Lambs,    fair    to   good   6.50  @  7.00 

Culls  4.00@5.O(l 

Yearlings,  good  to  choice   6.25(S6.50 

Yearlings,    fair    to    good   5.75  @  6.25 

Wethers,   good   to  choice   5.50@5.75 

Wethers,   fair  to  good   5.50@5.50 

Ewes,    good    to    choice   5.15@5.50 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   4. 5005.15 

Culls  2.50@3.75 


FILLING  THE  SOIL  CISTERN 

(Continued  from  Page  626) 

I  kept  a  record  of  the  work  done 
on  my  summer  tilling  the  past  sea- 
son, and  find  that  I  went  over  the 
ground  seventeen  times  from  March 
to  September  inclusive.  I  had  no 
special  tools,  so  had  to  cover  the 
ground  four  times  more  than  would 
have  been  necessary  had  I  had  a 
tandem  two-way  disk,  an  Acme  har- 
row, and  knives  to  attach  to  a  lever 
harrow  instead  of  teeth  for  cutting 
out  weeds.  This  would  have  cheap- 
ened the  work  about  $2  an  acre.  As 
it  is,  it  cost  over  $6  per  acre.  I  had 
to  go  over  the  ground  nearly  two  and 
one-half  times  a  month.  That  seems 
like  a  lot  of  work,  but  as  farming  is 
my  business  I  do  not  consider  it  nec- 
essary to  go  to  town  every  other  day. 

Many  writers  on  the  subject  of 
summer  tillage  complain  that  it  de- 
stroys the  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
but  I  believe  the  objection  is  over- 
worked. These  things  should  be  con- 
sidered: First,  crops  on  summer 
tilled  ground  develop  a  much  larger 
root  system;  therefore  more  organic 
matter  is  added  than  by  the  every- 
year  plan.  Second,  the  growth  above 
the  ground  is  much  heavier,  conse- 
quently there  is  more  stubble  to  turn 
under.  Third,  manure  can  be  applied 
to  much  better  advantage  on  summer 
tilled  ground  than  on  ground  to  be 
cropped  immediately.  We  all  know 
that  manure  burns  out  crops  if  mois- 
ture is  lacking,  and  lack  of  moisture 
cannot  be  avoided  if  the  ground  is 
cropped  every  year.  We  spread  all 
our  manure  on  the  land  to  be  sum- 
mer tilled. 

I  believe  that  summer  tilling,  when 
rightly  done,  opens  up  in  the  plains 
country  possibilities  that  are  yet  un- 
dreamed of.  The  man  with  a  bunch 
of  good  dairy  cows,  a  silo,  and  a  piece 
of  corn  on  summer  tilled  ground  to 
fill  the  silo,  won't  know  whether  he 
is  in  Iowa  or  out  in  the  far  west 
when  he  cashes  his  cream  check — 
unless  he  looks  at  a  map.  The  check 
will  be  just  as  big  and  just  as  sure 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  I  hope 
these  lines  will  be  read  by  some  dis- 
couraged home-maker  on  the  plains 
and  induce  him  to  summer-till  a  part 
of  his  land  the  coming  season,  for  if 
he  does  that  I  am  sure  he  will  remain 
to  enjoy  this  bracing  climate  the  rest 
of  his  days  instead  of  returning  to 
city  shops  or  renting  land  in  the  east. 

A.  E.  REHFELD. 
Phillips  Co.,  Colorado. 


RURAL  SCHOOLS  NOT  BAD 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Judging  by 
the  articles  that  appear  in  the  papers, 
most  people  are  feeling  pretty  bad 
about  the  condition  of  the  rural 
schools.  I  believe  that  country 
schools,  up  to  the  eighth  grade,  will 
compare  favorably  with  town  schools 
of  the  same  grades.  I  have  lived  in 
Nebraska  since  1881  and  have  been 
connected  with  the  school  board  most 
of  the  time,  and  I  have  observed  that 
pupils  who  enter  town  or  city  schools 
for  a  higher  education  stand  close  to 
the  head  of  their  classes,  as  shown  by 
their  reports.  If  they  become  teachers, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  prove  to 
be  the  most  successful  in  their  calling. 

While  upon  this  subject  I  will  add 
that  the  same  papers  state  that  if 
country  school  boards  would  pay 
higher  wages  they  would  secure  better 
teachers.  I  know  of  several  school 
districts  that  pay  from  $50  to  $70  a 
month.  It  seems  that  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  town  people  are  interested  in 
the  way  farmers  run  their  business, 
but  if  the  farmers  should  even  sug- 
gest to  the  town  people  how  their 
business  should  be  managed  they 
would  be  politely  told  to  go  where  it  is 
warmer.  JACOB  ROSENCRANTZ. 
Boone  Co. 


The  harrow  is  effective,  only  for 
baby  weeds,  and  then  only  when  the 
top  of  the  ground  is  dry  without  a 
heavy  crust. 


If  "all  the  world's  a  stage  and  the 
people  players,"  what  name  should  be 
given  the  drama  that  is  being  enacted 
in  the  industrial  world  today? 


Sunflower  Stacker 

Fully  and  positively 


has  10  exclusive  feature 
guaranteed.  No  hay  too 
heavy.  Guided  by  a 
rudder.  Write  for 
prices,  etc.  Sold 
direct  to 
you. 


Lef  us  Tall  you  rnore  ab°ut  't,  an<i  the 

UBl  U9  lull  saving  it  means  in  harvest. 
Write  us  now  for  circular  showing  the 
Sunflower  record. 

Sunflower  Mfg.,  Company 

917    FREMONT  MANHATTAN,  KANS. 


theWesternAutomatic  sweep 


Don't  need  any  help  to  push  off  the  load.  This 
Bweep  fitted  with  an  automatic  Push-oft  at- 
tachment saves  one  man's  work  everyday 
that  it  is  used.     m  A  lot  of  time 

and  horse    Jf|  ©  power.  Auto- 

matic attach- 
ment will  fit 
any  sweep  and 
is  sold 


We  sell  direct  and  make  Introductory  price  to  Orlt  buy- 
ers in  new  territory.  Send  for  oircnl.r,  whioh  girei 
roll  dosonption  »nd  prioe  delivered. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co..  Bx.  21  .  Hastings,  Nebraska 


The  Heide  r  Tractor 
Again  LeadsThem  AH. 


Runs  Successfully  on  Either  Gas- 
oline, Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene  I 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  sim-l 
pie  device  permits  the  use  of  either  Gasoline,  Motor  I 
Spirits  or  Kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  our 
tractor  in  a  class  all  by  itself.   A  gallon  of 
kerosene  runs  the  Helder  Tractor  longer 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  develops  > 
the  same  power,   thereby  doing  the ' 
same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  ^ 
tractor  on  the  market. 


^XTheHeider  Tractor 
'wmmmmm%   \Rays  for  Itself. 


Its  4-cylinder 
motor,  light 
weight,  great 
power,  simple 
operation,  eco- 
nomical fuel 
con  sumption, 
make  it  t  h  e 
best,  most 
practical,  all- 
purpose  one- 
man  tractor  manufactured.  Investigate  before  buy- 
ing. Write  today  for  free  book  on  Tractor  Farming. 
QEIDER  MFG.  CO.,  250  Main  St.,  CARROLL,  IOWA. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Poslal  lor  New  Water  Supply 
Plan  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  .Now.  * 
Acrmotor  Co.,  1144  S  Campbell  Av.,C 


If  You  Want  Service- 

every  day — winter  and  summer — and  over  all  roads — then 
you  will  be  delighted  with  the  excellent  Cartercar.  This  is 
the  simplest  car  made — so  simple  it  is  practically  trouble- 
proof.  Unlimited  speeds — one  lever  control — power  to  climb 
50%  hills  and  many  other  features  make  the 

£2f*=>.  With  the  Gearless 
Transmission 

the  best  value  on  the  market  from  a  real 
service  standpoint.  No  jerks  nor  jars— 
about  half  the  usual  tire  and  upkeep 
bills.  Four  splendid  models— everyone 
completely  equipped,  including  electric 
starting  and  lighting  system. 


Model  5A— Five  passen- 
ger Touring  Car.  With 
electricstartingand  light- 
ing system  and  complete 
equipment,  $1700 
Model  5B  — A  classy 
Roadster.  With  electric 
starting  and  lighting  sys- 
tem and  complete  equip- 
ment, $1600 


Send  for  Catalog 

Big  64  page  book  yours  for  the  asking. 
Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 

Cartercar  Company,  Pontine ,  Mich, 


The    rockiest,  roughest, 
stoniest  roads  in  creation 
can't  hurt  tires 
covered  with 
Durable  Treads. 


They're  guaranteed  to  run 
5,000  miles  without  a  punc- 
ture, and  we  re- 
fund your  money 
if  they  don't! 


10,000  Miles 

On  One  Set  of  Tires 

Right  now  20,000  American  motorists  are 
getting  that  much  service  from  their  tires 
—saving  from  $50  to  $200  a  year!  You 
can  put  Durable  Treads  over  your  tires  in 
30  minutes,  then  drive  for  10,000  miles- 
over  any  and  every  kind  of  road  at  all — 

and  there'll  be  no  punctures,  no  blow-outs,  no 
skidding,  no  rim-cutting!  900  percent  of  ttie  in- 
ciease  in  sales  last  year  proves  the  truth  of  this. 

Send  For  This  Free  Book 

"From  Hirle  to  Highway,''  now  in  its  fourth 
edition,  tells-  the  whole  story  of  Durable  Treads 
— what  they  are,  why  they  are.  what  they  have 
dene  for  others,  and  what  they  will  do  for  you. 
Don't  delay  sending  for  this  book  before  this 
new  edition  is  exhausted  For  at  any  time  the 
tires  on  your  car  right  now  may  be  put  out  of 
commission.  Write  now,  before  you  forget.  The 
book  will  be  sent  free,  you  assume  no  obligation. 

Colorado  Tire  and  Leather  Co. 


1341  Acoma  Street 
1023  Karpen  Hide. 


DENVER,  COLORADO 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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What  Salt  Is  in  It? 

Your  butter  may  just  fall  short  of 
the  perfection  that  commands  the 
highest  price. 

Ordinary  salt  fails  to  bring  out 
full  flavor. 

The  fine,  even  grains  of  Worces- 
ter Salt  melt  right  into  the  butter. 
Its  absolute  freedom  from  bitterness 
insures  that  full  and  complete  savor 
and  tastiness  which  command  the 
highest  market  price. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  address 
and  we  will  mail  you,  free  of  charge,  our 
booklet,  "Butter  Making  on  the  Farm." 


For  farm  and  dairy 
use,  Worcester  Salt  is 
put  up  in  14-pound 
cotton  bags  and  28  and 
56-pound  Irish  linen 
bags.  Good  grocers 
everywhere  sell  Wor- 
cester Salt.  Get  a 
bag. 


WORCESTER    SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producer!  of  High-Gradt  Sail  in  the  World 

NEW  YORK 


Save 
4<m<>6o% 

on  a 
Clear  Fir  Silo 


Buy  direct  from  us  a 

Seattle  Silo  of  famous  Puget 
Sound  fir — made  of  timber  cut 

from  our  forests,  worked  in  one  of 
our  six  great  mills.  Sold  to  you  at  one 
profit  above  manufacturing  cost. 

Seattle  Silos 

are  made  of  the  finest  firin  the  land. 

Many  trees  grow  200  to  250  feet  tall.  Foroui 
silo  stares  we  use  only  the  choicest.  Close  and 
straight  train.  Free  from  sap  and  knots.  Won- 
derfully durable.  Seattle  Silos  have  patented 
swinging  doors — quick  detachable;  no  lift- 
ing; easily  swing  in  or  out;  new  iron  cross- 
bar or  hoop  connection ;  door  bars  form  ladder 
from  which  hoops  are  easily  tightened. 

Write  today  for  f oIderp?„"b»bs;ynf  £Sfei?S 


you  practically  carload  shipment  pri 
farmer  in  each  townsh'r 
have  a  -pry  Fp-ci*l  off 
Write  today. 


SAVE  40%  to  60%  on 
Lumber  and  Millwork 

You  pay  five  middlemen's 
profits  on  lumber  you  buy  of  your 
local  dealer.    We  sell  you  at  one 

profit  above  producing  co  t.  Give  you  choice 
timber  as  erows  only  in  thi  Pugrt  Sound  region 
— give  you  the  benefit  of  our  v.onderfully  low 
cost  of  production.  Our  six  great  mills  turn  out 
twenty  to  thirty  carloads  of  materials  each  day. 
All  orders  shipped  within  24  to  48  hours  Reach 
our  customers  within  average  of  two  weeks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Send  for  price  list  and  catalog.  Send  bill  of 
materials,  if  possible,  for  estimate. 

HEWITT-LEA- 
FUNCK  CO. 

436  Union  Ave.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Poultry 


Weather  conditions  make  every 
year's  problems  different.  That  calls 
for  the  constant  use  of  the  head, 
and  keeps  studious  farmers  from 
getting  into  a  rut. 


The  U.  S.  Government, 


the  State  Agricultural  Stations,  the  Agricultural  Schools,  all 
believe  in  the  use  of  concrete  on  the  farm.  Pretty  strong 
evidence,  isn't  it  ?  All  right,  but  don't  forget  that  cement  is 
the  heart  of  the  concrete.  Good  materials  make  concrete 
stand  the  load.  When  you  want  concrete,  be  sure  to  want 
the  right  cement — the  Panama  Canal  cement — the  Keokuk 
Dam  cement — the  brand  of  never-questioned  quality — ATLAS 
— "The  standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 

Have  you  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?    Write  us  for  il  now. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  P0RTLANP  CEMENT  CO.,  DeptM    t30  Broad  St.,N.Y. 
Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Mm,  Wo  2*  McKenney,  Bditor,  Palmer,  Nebi 
(Questions  Answered  Free 

Fight  the  Pests 

As  hot  weather  comes  on  the  mite 
begins  to  multiply  by  millions,  and  it 
takes  eternal  vigilance  to  keep  him 
in  check  if  he  and  his  tribe  have  the 
slightest  foothold  on  the  premises.  He 
can  be  banished,  even  from  the  old 
house,  but  it  takes  work  and  more 
work  to  accomplish  it.  That  is,  the 
process  of  destruction  must  be  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks  until  the  enemy  is  not  only  on 
the  run  but  completely  routed. 

Watch  for  the  body  lice,  too.  They 
are  not  so  destructive  as  tbe  mites, 
feeding  as  they  do  on  the  base  of  the 
feathers  rather  than  directly  on  the 
blood;  but  even  so  when  they  are 
numerous  the  drain  on  the  vitality  is 
not  slight,  but  tells  more  on  the  egg 
production  than  in  loss  of  flesh.  Both 
kinds  cause  more  or  less  irritation 
and  in  that  way  alone  are  a  detriment. 
Get  rid  of  all  kinds  of  vermin  if  you 
would  keep  your  fowls  up  to  their  ca- 
pacity of  growth  and  egg  production 

Worms  are  another  parasite  that 
when  present  in  large  numbers,  rob 
the  fowls  of  vitality  and  leave  them 
an  easy  prey  to  disease  while  con- 
suming the  food  that  should  go  into 
eggs.  A  dose  of  worm  destroyer 
given  to  the  whole  flock  twice  a  year 
is  good  health  and  profit  insurance 
Worm  medicine  should  be  followed 
always  by  a  purgative  dose  of  salts, 
and  if  the  dose  of  salts  is  repeated 
occasionally  without  the  worm  med- 
icine it  helps  to  keep  the  digestive 
system  in  good  order. 


The  Standpoint  of  Profit 

Just  because  hens  want  to  sit  and 
eggs  are  hatching  well,  don't  be 
tempted  to  hatch  out  more  chicks 
than  you  have  ample  room  for  and 
than  you  can  raise  well.  Anyone  who 
has  raised  successive  broods  of  chicks 
from  March  to  June  knows  how  the 
later  broods  are  overrun  by  older 
young  chicks  as  well  as  by  the  old 
ones,  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  rais- 
ing good  late  chicks  under  such  cir 
cumstances,  and  realizes  that  those 
later  ones  do  not  pay  for  the  raising. 

The  only  time  when  it  is  profitable 
to  raise  June-  and  July-hatched  chicks 
is  when  the  early  "crop"  has  failed 
and  it  is  late  chicks  or  none.  Even 
then  it  would  pay  better  to  keep  the 
hens  laying  or  start  them  to  moulting, 
and  buy  earlier  chicks  on  the  market. 
Offer  the  neighbor  who  has  early 
chicks  to  sell  just  what  he  would  get 
at  the  market  (or  even  a  litle  more 
for  pullets),  and  it  will  pay  much 
better  than  raising  late  ones  that  will 
not  lay  before  spring. 

The  only  late  chicks  that  pay  are 
those  that  subsist  entirely  on  scat- 
tered grains  that  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste  and  what  they  can  hunt  in 
the  way  of  bugs,  worms,  'etc.  And 
only  on  farms  where  a  large  amount 
of  stock  is  kept  and  grain  is  handled 
carelessly  is  this  possible.  The  early 
chick  is  the  chick  that  pays,  whether 
it  goes  to  market  or  is  kept  as  a 
layer,  and  sometimes  the  late  broods 
actually  eat  up  the  profits  from  the 
earlier  ones. 

Get  rid  of  all  mature  male  birds 
by  the  middle  of  June  at  the  latest, 
either  by  killing,  selling  or  penning 
by  themselves.  That  will  eliminate 
egg  losses,  and  if  everyone  would  do 
likewise  it.  would  raise  the  price  of 
eggs  simply  by  eliminating  the  fer- 
tilized eggs  that  commence  to  develop 
on  hot  days.  Doing  away  with  the 
roosters  does  away  with  losses,  both 
by  eggs  and  by  late,  unprofitable 
chicks. 


Too  Good  Care 

A  subscriber  writes:  "I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
young  chicks  a  month  old.  They  did 
splendidly  at  first,  but  lately  they  do 
not  look  or  act  well  and  are  not 
growing  as  they  should.  Some  have 
very  long  wing  feathers,  and  the  feet 
of  some  look  shriveled  and  the  toes 
turn  in.  These  chicks  have  been  kept 
indoors  through  all  the  cold  and  wet 
weather.  I  have  them  in  a  large  shed 
with  a  good  board  floor  and  plenty  of 
windows,  and  they  have  never  been 
outside  until  lately.  They  eat  well, 
but  never  seem  satisfied.  T  have  fed 
a  prepared  chick  food  with  plenty  of 
grit  and  shell,  and  give  green  stuff 
every  day." 

The  overgrown  wing  feathers  indi- 


cate crowding  or  overheating.  Prob- 
ably they  have  been  kept  too  warm 
at  night,  for  one  thing.  Then  I  think 
perhaps  you  have  erred  on  the  side 
of  too  much  dryness,  which  might 
account  for  the  shriveled  feet.  An 
earth  floor  is  better  than  a  board  one, 
even  if  it  is  a  little  damp,  if  chicks 
are  to  be  kept  indoors  so  long. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  keeDing 
chicks  in  their  house  all  the  time, 
even  when  the  weather  is  damp  and 
cold.  Have  a  warm,  dry  place  for 
them  to  run  to  and  roost  in,  but  let 
them  run  out  where  they  can  scratch 
and  wallow  in  the  earth  if  they  want 
to.  My  own  small  chicks  have  run  in 
and  out  at  will  ever  since  they  were 
three  or  four  days  old,  and  the  damp, 
cold  weather  has  not  seemed  to  in- 
jure them  in  the  least.  I  have  had 
early  chicks  that  ran  out  occasionally 
into  snow  without  harm. 

Chicks  confined  in  the  way  described 
nearly  always  act  as  if  they  were 
hungry;  in  fact,  most  healthy  young 
chicks  seem  hungry  when  they  are 
not  really  so.  Don't  omit  meat  in 
some  form  from  the  diet  of  yarded 
chicks — either  the  commercial  scrap 
or  fresh  meat,  which  is  better  if 
cooked. 


Setting  Hens 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  When  set- 
ting a  hen  a  good  box  should  be 
selected  and  put  into  a  clean  chicken 
house.  The  box  should  be  sprinkled 
with  dust  and  then  filled  one-third 
full  of  dust,  after  which  put  in  a  layer 
of  fresh  hay  or  straw  and  add  the 
eggs,  which  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected so  as  not  to  be  too  long  or 
too  big  around.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  let  other  hens  disturb  the  sit- 
ting hen  while  she  is  on  the  nest. 
She  should  have  plenty  of  food  within 
reach,  also  water,  so  that  she  will 
not  be  obliged  to  go  far  from  the 
nest  and  let  the  eggs  chill.  When 
the  chicks  are  hatching  she  will  not 
leave  the  nest  so  often  as  before,  but 
when  they  are  a  day  or  two  old  the 
mother  hen  will  want  to  take  them 
out  and  feed  them.  Then  they 
should  have  water  (in  a  shallow  pan, 
to  prevent  drowning),  and  bread 
moistened  with  water,  also  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  which  has  been  boiled  for 
about  ten  minutes.  By  the  time  they 
are  about  three  weeks  old  they  will 
need  ground  corn  and  wheat. 

Custer  Co.  JANET  HOGG. 


Hens  Best  Hatchers 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  find  the 
hen  my  most  satisfactory  incubator. 
First  I  select  fifteen  eggs  of  average 
size,  as  I  think  that  number  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  average  hen.  I  put  one 
or  two  moth  balls  into  the  straw  nest 
to  keep  mites  and  lice  away,  and 
have  always  had  the  best  of  luck. 

If  the  eggs  are  slow  in  hatching  I 
remove  the  chicks  until  all  the  eggs 
are  hatched,  thus  avoiding  the  danger 
of  their  being  crushed.  I  give  no 
feed  until  they  are  twenty-four  hours 
old.  but  they  have  water.  Then  I  put 
both  hen  and  chicks  into  a  small 
galvanized  coop,  leaving  the  door  so 
that  the  chicks  can  go  out  if  they 
wish.  I  think  the  galvanized  coops 
are  far  superior  to  any  other  make 
for  cleanliness. 

The  chicks  are  fed  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  water  is  before  them 
constantly.  For  two  or  three  weeks 
T  give  them '  a  prepared  food,  and 
the  mother  has  a  little  corn.  After 
the  chicks  are  a  few  days  old  I  open 
the  door  so  the  hen  can  get  into  the 
chicken  lot  and  scratch  for  them. 
She  will  soon  learn  to  go  to  her  own 
coop  at  night.  The  hawks,  crows  and 
bluejays  are  the  enemies  that  give 
me  the  most  trouble. 

MRS.  JACOB  CONKLIN. 

Otoe  Co. 


Feeding  pens  for  little  chicks  that 
must  use  the  same  range  as  chickens 
of  various  ages,  as  well  as  the  old 
stock,  make  it  possible  to  feed  them 
where  the  others  can  neither  run  over 
them  nor  steal  their  food.  It  does 
not  pay  to  hatch  chicks  and  then 
allow  them  to  become  stunted  because 
of  inability  to  fight  their  way  against 
a  horde  of  older  ones.  It  is  better 
to  raise  100  chicks  well  by  giving 
them  plenty  of  room  and  a  chance  to 
grow  than  500,  half  of  which  are 
stunted  by  being  robbed  and  trampled 
upon. 


See  that  yarded  fowls  have  plenty 
of  green  stuff.  The  greens  that  it  is 
most  desirable  to  get  rid  of  on  the 
lawns  and  in  the  yards  are  the  most 
desirable  for  chicken  feed — dandelions. 


Wednesday,  June  4,  1913. 
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Be   Your    Own  Judge 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  sensible  man  living  who 
would  purchase  any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator 
for  his  own  use  if  he  would  but  SEE  and  TRY  an  improved 
DE  LAVAL  machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  separator 
buyers  who  do  SEE  and  TRY  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before  buying  purchase  the  DE 
LAVAL  and  will  have  no  other  separator. 
The  1%  who  do  not  buy  the  DE  LAVAL 
are  those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  something  other  than  real 
genuine  separator  merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who  wishes  it 
may  have  the  Free  Trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  at  his  own  home  without  advance 
payment  or  any  obligation  whatsoever.  Simply 
ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent  in  your  nearest  town  or  write  direct  to 
the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office. 


The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book.  In  which  important  dairy  ques- 
tions are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner 
should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  reque  t  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913 
De  Laval  oataloe  also  mailed  upon  reque  t.     Write  to  neare-t  orliee. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Daily 
Cleaning 
Easily 
Done 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  halves  the  work  in  the  dairy.  The 
milk  pans,  pails,  churns  and  cream  separator  are  thor- 
oughly cleaned  in  half  the  time  with  half  the  effort,  if  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser  is  sprinkled  on  cloth  or  on  the  article 
cleaned.  It  leaves  the  milk  utensils  shinning,  clean 
and  sweet. 

It  quickly  removes  cream  clots  and  milk  stains  from 
shelves,  benches  and  floors. 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  does  equally 
as  well  anywhere  on   the  farm 
where  cleaning  is  done. 

Old  Dutch 
Cleanser 


QMS** 


Many  Uses  and  Full  Direction* 
on  Larje  Sifter  Can — 10c. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 


Central  Nebraska  Dairy  Rally 

Arrangements  are  being  completed 
for  a  dairy  rally  at  Central  City  on 
June  18.  Back  of  the  plan  is  the 
Merrick  County  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  is  larger  than 
its  name  and  reaches  out  into  count'es 
adjoining  Merrick.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  big  doings  at  Central  City  is 
being  planned  under  the  name  "Cen- 
tral Nebraska  Dairy  Rally."  The 
University  of  Nebraska  will  have  on 
hand  a  dairy  exhibit,  including  several 
dairy  animals  shipped  from  Lincoln. 
Director  E.  A.  Burnett  of  the  experi- 
ment station  and  Professor  J.  H. 
Frandsen  of  the  dairy  department 
will  be  present  and  appear  on  the 
program.  Other  good  speakers  are 
being  secured,  also.  Some  of  the 
features  of  the  day  will  be  exhibits 
of  specimens  of  each  of  all  the  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle,  a  milking  machine 
demonstration,  and  a  display  of  dairy 
machinery  and  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Farmers  in  central  Nebraska 
within  reach  of  Central  City  will  have 
an  opportunity  on  this  occasion 
to  absorb  much  valuable  dairy 
information. 


Incompetent  Inspectors 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
the  present  deputy  food  commissioner 
in  Nebraska  should  have  considered 
positions  on  the  food  and  dairy  in- 
spection force  political  pie  with  which 
to  reward  the  party  faithful.  A  dairy 
inspector  ought  to  have  greater  qual- 
ification for  his  work  than  merely 
that  he  helped  to  carry  a  city  ward 
for  the*  state  ticket. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  inspectors 
in  this  state  now  that  before  their 
appointment,  it  is  entirely  safe  to 
say,  didn't  know  a  Babcock  tester 
from  a  cream  separator — although 
they  have  undoubtedly  been  learning 
something  since  from  the  men  they 
are  supposed  to  inspect  and  regulate. 
One  of  these  inspectors  heard  some- 
where that  wicked  dairymen  some- 
times put  formaldehyde  in  their  milk 
to  keep  it  sweet,  and  that  this  is  very 
hard  on  babies.  He  set  his  mind  on 
it  that  they  wouldn't  put  anything 
like  that  over  on  him. 

Now  near  a  small  city  in  central 
Nebraska  two  brothers,  young  men 
and  graduates  from  the  Nebraska 
School  of  Agriculture,  run  a  dairy. 
Not  only  are  these  young  men  intelli- 
gent and  up  to  date,  but  they  are 
honest.  They  sold  their  milk  in  the 
town.  To  this  town  came  the  afore- 
mentioned inspector  that  had  it  in  for 


Polk  System 

We  believe  you  no  longer  need  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  value  of  a  silo. 

We  are  positive  that  you  would 
build  a  concrete  silo  If  you  were  sure 
that  It  would  last  forever  and  keep 
ensilage  perfectly.  The  POLK  SYS- 
TEM fits  these  specifications. 

PLATT  &  FREES 

State  Agents 
RED  CLOUD.  NEBRASKA 
Write   for   Catalog   and  Information 


formaldehyde.  He  secured  a  sample 
of  the  milk  from  the  dairy  of  these 
young  men.  For  some  reason — per- 
haps because  it  had  cream  on  it — he 
suspected  that  it  had  been  doped  with 
formaldehyde  and  opened  his  mouth 
freely  to  tell  the  townspeople  of  his 
supposed  discovery. 

Very  naturally,  it  ruined  the  milk 
trade  of  the  young  men.  To  vindicate 
themselves  a  sample  of  the  suspected 
milk  was  sent  to  the  chemist  of  the 
food  department  at  Lincoln,  who 
couldn't  find  anything  wrong  with  the 
milk  whatever.  But  the  harm  had 
been  done.  The  young  men  now  ship 
their  milk,  and  the  people  of  the  town 
are  going  short  because  they  listened 
so  readily  to  one  whom  they  had 
reason  to  suppose  knew  his  business. 
Verily  a  little  learning  is  a  danger- 
ous thing. 


Increasing  Cow  Profits 

The  whole  proposition  of  increasing 
the  profits  from  dairy  cows  by  feed- 
ing, weeding  and  breeding  is  put  in 
very  terse  and  compact  form  by  H. 
E.  Van  Norman  in  a  circular  of  in- 
formation issued  by  the  California 
Experiment  Station. 

"Profit,"  says  Mr.  Van  Norman,  "is 
the  difference  between  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  selling  price.  To 
insure  the  largest  profit  in  milk  pro- 
duction, the  cow  owner  must  know 
that  each  cow  in  the  herd  is  produc- 
ing enough  milk  to  pay  for  feed, 
labor,  interest,  taxes  and  deprecia- 
tion, and  then  leave  something  for 
profit."  With  the  exception  that  the 
importance  of  the  price  of  the  product 
is  not  mentioned,  that  is  a  clear 
statement  of  the  essentials  in  making 
dairy  profits. 

Alleged  ability  to  guess  what  cows 
are  doing  is  severely  discounted  by 
the  author  of  this  circular.  "No  man 
has  yet  been  found,"  says  he,  "who 
can  guess  accurately  on  every  cow 
in  the  herd.  Records  may  be  made 
by  the  owner,  or  by  several  joining 
together  in  a  cow  testing  association, 
and  employing  a  man  to  do  the  work." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  good  cows  can 
be  bred  cheaper  than  purchased. 
"Having  located  the  unprofitable 
cows,  and  eliminated  them,  their 
places  can  be  filled  in  few  cases  by 
purchase.  The  prices  are  getting 
high.  The  best  way  is  through  the 
purchase  of  a  pure  bred  sire  from  a 
profitable  cow,  and  the  saving  of  his 
daughters  out  of  the  best  cows  in  the 
herd. '  Each  community  should  adopt 
one  breed  and  buy  sires  of  the  same 
breed.  In  a  short  time  the  grade 
surplus  stock  will  command  from  $10 
to  $50  apiece  above  the  common  scrub 
stock  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
it  to  be  found  in  the  community  and 
the  reputation  they  will  acquire  for 
breeding  that  one  class  ot  stock." 

But  weeding  and  breeding  are  not 
all.  Of  feeding  Mr.  Van  Norman  says: 
"Profits  can  usuallv  be  increased  by 
better  feeding.  Each  cow  must  have 
enough  food — first,  to  maintain  her- 
self; second,  with  which  to  make  the 
milk  she  yields,  and  any  surplus 
■above  this  is  stored  up  in  the  form  of 
fat  to  be  used  later  when  she  doesn't 
get  enough  feed.  The  cow  that  has 
the  ability  to  produce  forty  pounds  of 
milk  a  day,  and  is  fed  only  enough 
to  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds 
of  milk  a  day,  does  not  make  milk  as 
cheaply  as  she  would  if  fed  to  her 
capacity.  *  *  *  Every  cow  must 
have  enough  feed.  The  feed  she  does 
eat  must  contain  the  minimum 
amount  of  protein  required  for  her 
maintenance  and  for  production  of 
milk.  An  insufficient  amount  of  feed 
limits  production,  and  an  insufficient 
amount  of  protein  limits  production." 


POISONING  GOPHERS 

As  sickles  grind  through  gopher 
mounds  in  this  alfalfa-harvest  time  a 
thousand  farmers  will  agree  that  the 
gopher  is  a  "common  nuisance,"  and 
will  renew  their  determination  to  fight 
him  to  the  last  ditch.  Although  the 
autumn,  we  believe,  is  the  best  time 
to  fight  gophers,  yet  there  is  a  brief 
opportunity  to  wage  war  upon  them 
after  one  crop  of  hay  is  removed  and 
before  another  grows  up. 

A  simple  and  effective  method  of 
poisoning  gophers  is  to  use  strychnine 
in  raisins.  Remove  the  seeds  from  a 
quantity  of  raisins,  insert  a  small 
amount  of  strychnine,  in  crystal  form, 
in  the  seed  cavity,  and  press  the 
opening  together.  The  game  is  to 
drop  one  of  these  "loaded"  raisins 
|  into  eacli  fresh  runway.  Take  an 
endgate  lod  and  prod  between  two 
fresh  mounds  until  the  runway  is 
located.    Make  an  opening  into  this 


runway  from  the  top,  by  worming  the 
rod  around,  large  enough  to  drop  the 
raisin  in.  Then  allow  Mr.  Gopher  to 
come  and  get  his  dose. 

A  rod  with  a  slight  enlargement  a 
short  distance  from  the  point  works 
somewhat  better  than  a  straight  end- 
gate  rod,  since  it  drops  through  the 
roof  of  the  runway  more  readily  when 
the  latter  is  located.  A  second  trip 
over  the  field  is  necessary  a  few  days 
after  the  first  to  plant  poison  for 
gophers  that  ©scaped  the  first  time. 
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Observations 


H.  G.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

Th»  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
berd  advertised  In  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  aarly 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com 
pletlng  negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

O.  I.  PURDY.  Fieldman 
Get  Your  Pens  Early 

Mr.  E.  Z.  Russell,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  super 
intendent  of  swine  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair,  advises  us  that  the  indications  are 
for  a  big  exhibit  of  hogs  this  fall  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair.  This  information  will 
be  noted  with  interest  by  those  connected 
with  the  pure  bred  hog  business  and  those 
who  have  not  ordered  pens  should  be  get 
ting  in  their  orders'  now.  Help  to  make 
this  the  biggest  swine  show  ever  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair. 


Jack  Kane's  Durocs 

Among  the  successful  Duroc  Jersey 
breeders  in  the  state  is  J.  J.  Kane  of 
Wisner,  Neb.  This  spring  Mr.  Kane  has 
eighty  spring  pigs,  extra  good  ones  coming 
along  In  nice  shape,  and  twelve  corking 
good  fall  gilts.  His  spring  pigs  are  by 
B  &  G's  Wonder;  Chief  Select  2d;  Invincible 
Chief;  Wonder  Model,  a  son  of  Blue  Ribbon 
Model,  and  Invincible  Chief  Again,  a  son 
of  Invincible  Chief.  The  two  boars,  In- 
vincible Chief  and  Golden  Model  15th,  have 
helped  to  put  Mr.  Kane  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  Duroc  Jersey  breeders  of  the  state. 
Both  of  these  boars  were  purchased  at  long 
prices  by  Mr.  Kane,  but  even  at  the  prices 
paid  they  were  both  very  cheap  sires 
Golden  Model  15th  was  purchased  by  Mr 
John  Tighe  and  he  had  the  misfortune  of 
losing  him  a  short  time  ago.  Invincible 
Chief  is  still  in  the  J.  J.  Kane  herd  and 
will  continue  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Kane  in 
his  breeding  operations.  The  cross  made 
with  the  Golden  Model  15th  and  Invincible 
Chief  stuff  was  extra  good.  He  mated  the 
Golden  Model  15th  sows  with  Invincible 
Chief  and  the  Invincible  Chief  sows  with 
Golden  Model  15th  and  the  mating  proved 
very  satisfactory  in  both  cases.  The  high 
class  lot  of  good  sows  which  Mr.  Kane  has 
sent  out  in  his  last  two  sales  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  one  of  the  real  breeders 
in  the  Duroc  Jersey  business.  The  sows 
which  these  boars  sired  were  uniformly  of 
good  length,  deep-bodied  and  had  extra 
strong  bone.  They  were  good  individuals 
and  strictly  of  the  motherly  kind.  Both 
of  these  sires  were  backed  up  with  the 
very  best  of  pedigrees.  The  stuff  which 
Mr,.  Kane  will  have  to  offer  this  year  will 
largely  be  of  this  mating  and  the  indi- 
viduals' will  be  right  up  to  the  standard 
One  of  his  best  spring  litters  is  by  Golden 
Model  15th,  out  of  the  dam  Surprise  Chief 
by  Invincible  Chief.  He  also  has  a  good 
litter  by  the  same  boar  out  of  the  dam 
Bell  K  No.  1,  also  by  Invincible  Chief 
There  are  eight  corking  good  pigs  in  this 
litter.  He  has  an  extra  good  litter  by 
B  &  G's  Wonder  out  of  the  dam  Queen's 
Colonel  by  Proud  Colonel  Boy.  There  are 
five  ripping  good  pigs  in  this  litter  and 
they  are  doing  fine.  He  has  a  good  litter 
by  Chief  Invincible,  a  son  of  Invincible 
Chief,  out  of  a  Golden  Model  15th  dam 
and  a  daughter  of  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder 
has'  a  good  litter  by  Invincible  Chief.  He 
has  a  good  litter  of  nine  by  Chief  Select  2d 
out  of  a  daughter  of  the  noted  sow  Model 
A.  Mr.  Kane  will  hold  a  fall  sale  and  also 
a  spring  sale.  He  never  was  in  better 
shape  to  pull  off  a  couple  of  good  sales. 
Notice  other  announcements  in  regard  to 
his  Durocs. 

Kissinger's  Blue  Ridgre  Polands 
George  A.  Kissinger,  Milford,  Neb.,  has 
been  before  our  readers  often  enough  to 
be  familiar  to  them  and  his  Polands  have 
been  seen  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  the 
past  three  years  by  many  who  will  identify 
the  name  with  a  good  class  of  big  type 
Polands  with  quality.  Mr.  Kissinger's  well 
directed  efforts  have  been  rewarded  in  the 
shows  and  by  successful  sales.  Last  year 
his  herd  won  a  number  of  prizes,  including 
the  first  prize  junior  yearling  sow,  bred, 
raised  and  fitted  by  him.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  ever  s'hown  in 
this  class.  This  sow  is  raising  a  late  litter 
of  pigs,  but  may  be  shown  again  this  year 
with  the  get  of  Mr.  Kissinger's  senior  herd 
boar,  Hillcroft  Model.  A  number  of  good 
ones  will  be  shown  from  this  herd  this'  year 
and  of  fine  promise  is  the  junior  yearling 
sow  by  Hillcroft  Model  and  out  of  an 
Expansion  bred  dam.  She  is  a  model  and 
is  fitting  well.  The  junior  yearling  boar, 
Big  Martin,  next  to  the  top  boar  in  the 
Lonergan  sale  last  fall,  is  also  growing 
good  and  fitting  smooth.  Big  Martin  com- 
bines a  lot  of  mighty  good  breeding.  He 
has  two  crosses  of  Expansion  through  his 
sire.  Big  Tom,  and  is  out  of  a  daughter 
of  Big  Victor,  second  dam  by  Big  Hadley's 
Model,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Big  Hadley, 
and  the  third  dam  is  old  Lady  Wonder  6th. 
Mr.  McCalip,  manager  of  the  Seward 
County  Farm,  purchased  nine  sows  at  the 
Kissinger  sale  last  winter,  practically  all 
bred  to  Big  Martin.  These  sows  saved 
fifty-four  pigs  and,  believe  me,  they  not 
only  prove  that  Big  Martin  is  a  ripping 
good  sire,  but  are  also  an  object  lesson 
of  the  possibilities  of  profit  from  an  invest- 
ment of  this  sort.  Practically  every  sow 
put  out  by  Mr.  Kissinger  last  winter  has 
given  a  good  account  of  herself  and  the 
buyers  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  Kis- 
singer Polands.  The  spring  pigs  in  this 
herd  this  year  are  mostly  by  Hillcroft 
Model,  as  practically  all  of  the  Big  Martin 
matings  %vere  sold.  There  is  one  litter  of 
eight  by  King  of  Wonders,  the  Pfander 
boar  by  A  Wonder.  These  are  out  of  a 
daughter  of  old  Long  King  that  cost  close 
to  the  $200  mark.  Some  good  things  are 
showing  up  in  this  litter.  Keep  this  good 
herd  of  Polands  in  mind. 

Home  of  Sweet  Rose  2d 
We  recently  visited  Henry  Stuthman,  the 
well  known  Duroc  Jersey  breeder  of  Pilger, 
Neb.,  and  found  him  looking  after  120 
spring  pigs,  the  best  bunch  Mr.  Stuthman 
has  ever  raised.  This  Is  the  home  of  the 
highest  price  sow  sold  last  year  and  also 
the  home  of  Col.  Tippy,  a  boar  that  was 
one  time  champion  in  Illinois,  and  first  in 
the  s-enior  yearling  class  the  year  he  was 
shown  in  Iowa.  Col.  Tippy  was  used  by  Mr 
Moderow  and  later  went  into  the  Stuthman 
herd,  where  he  is  being  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage.    The   great   sow.   Sweet   Rose  2d 


farrowed  fourteen  pigs  and  has  saved  seven 
of  them.  This  litter  is  by  the  great  show 
and  breeding  boar,  B  &  G's  Wonder,  and 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  breeders 
in  the  market  for  a  line  of  stuff  that  Is  the 
very  best.  This  great  sow  was  sired  by 
Golden  Model  5th  and  breeders  and  news- 
paper men  who  saw  her  sold  declared  that 
she  was  one  of  the  greatest  sows  that  was 
ever  put  Into  an  auction  ring.  His  otnet 
pigs  are  by  Invincible  Chief,  Crimson  Won- 
der Select,  Col.  Tippy  and  Melina's'  Wonder. 
He  has  twenty  fall  gilts,  sired  mostly  by 
Melina's  Wonder,  and  one  litter  by  the 
champion  boar  Valley  King,  out  of  a 
Uneeda's  Crimson  Wonder  dam.  This  sow 
also  has  an  extra  choice  litter  of  spring 
pigs  by  Col.  Tippy.  The  pigs  which  Mr. 
Stuthman  is  raising  this  year  are  making 
remarkable  growth  and  he  will  be  in  ex- 
cellent shape  to  hold  his  fall  and  winter 
sales'. 

A   Carload    of   Shorthorn  Bulls 

P.  T.  Hays.  Bradshaw,  Neb.,  has  a  car- 
load of  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serviceable  ages 
for  sale.  Mr  Hays  has  good  Shorthorns  of 
dual-purpose  qualities  and  has  not  at  any 
time  kept  a  female  in  the  herd  because 
she  was  good  individually  if  she  did  not 
have  the  ability  to  raise  a  good  calf  well. 
It  Is  not  to  do  an  injustice  to  any  of  the 
other  good  breeds  of  cattle  that  we  say 
the  Shorthorn  is  hard  to  equal  on  the 
Nebraska  farm.  Get  a  few  good  big  cows 
of  this  breed  that  are  handy  at  the  pail 
and  you  have  a  hard  proposition  to  beat. 
The  bulls  that  Mr.  Hays  offers  for  sale  are 
from  this  class  of  cows  and  what  is  true 
of  the  Shorthorn  female  will  hold  good  with 
the  bulls  as  sires  of  a  desirable  feeding 
steer  or  high  grade  milch  and  breeding 
female.  Mr.  Hays  caters  to  trade  that 
wants  practical  Shorthorns.  When  writing 
him  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Heckenlively  Offers  Poland  Herd  Boar 

A.  B.  Heckenlively,  Cozad,  Neb.,  about 
whose  herd  of  Polands  we  will  go  into 
detail  in  a  later  issue,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  would  sell  his  senior  herd  boar. 
This  boar  is  sired  by  Hather's  Hadley  2d 
and  out  cf  i  Paiianm  Pan  dam.  He  is 
quite  a  show  boar,  having  won  good  posi- 
tions in  some  of  the  strongest  district  fairs 
in  the  state.  This  boar  can  be  bought  at 
slightly  more  than  his  market  value.  De- 
scription and  price  will  be  promptly  fur- 
nished upon  request  to  Mr.  Heckenlively. 
Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
when  writing, 

D.  W.  Kane's  Durocs 

One  of  the  good  Duroc  Jersey  breeders 
at  Wisner,  Neb.,  who  has  been  raising  some 
corking  good  pigs  for  a  number  of  years 
but  who  has  not  had  much  to  say  about 
them,  is  D.  W.  Kane,  located  just  in  the 
north  edge  of  town.  Mr.  Kane  has  seventy- 
five  spring  pigs  this  year  and  among  these 
are  litters  by  Golden  Model  4th,  Invincible 
Chief,  and  the  most  of  them  by  Golden 
Wonder  Orion  by  Col.  Tippy.  This  boar  is 
a  full  brother  to  Col.  Tippy  Again,  the  boar 
that  has  been  used  to  good  advantage  by 
Herman  Toelle  of  West  Point.     He  was  a 


Fast  Freight,  Beau  Donald  12  8th,  Beau 
Mischief  and  Sensation,  the  latter  a  show 
bull  now  u-ed  by  Mousel  Brothers.  The 
cows  are  such  good  producing  and  prize 
winning  cows  as  Golden  Lass  with  calf  by 
Mousel  Brothers'  great  Beau  Mischief 
Sylphine,  a  sister  to  Fast  Freight;  Silence 
a  winner  as  a  calf  with  calf  at  foot  by  Fast 
Freight;  Vivian,  a  sister  to  the  great  show 
heifer,  A'anity  Fair,  with  calf  by  Sensation 
and  rebred;  Freightess  2d  by  Fast  Freight 
with  Beau  Donald  12Sth  calf  at  foot,  and 
four  cows  by  Forest,  a  double  grandson  of 
Lars,  the  well  known  Clark  bull.  We  believe 
this  lot  of  cows  with  calf  at  foot  to  be  one  of 
the  unusual  good  buys  at  the  prices  asked 
for  them  and  they  are  the  kind  that  will 
give  the  buyer  a  valuable  start  in  the 
business,  The  fact  that  they  have  calves 
at  foot  and  many  of  them  rebred  give 
an  opportunity  for  quick  returns.  Mr 
Clement  has  had  very  good  luck  with  the 
big  type  Poland  pigs  and  will  have  some 
good  boars  to  sell  this  fall.  Parties  inter 
ested  in  Polands  or  Herefords  should 
communicate  with  Mr.  Clement  or  visit 
his  herd. 

J.  R.  Blackburn's  Durocs 

J.  R.  Blackburn,  who  is  getting  nicely 
fixed  in  his  new  location  near  Ord,  Neb 
has  160  spring  pigs  from  twenty  sows.  Mr, 
Blackburn  is  familiar  to  Duroc  breeders  in 
the  North  Platte  territory,  having  only  re 
cently  removed  from  Royal,  Neb.,  where  he 
was  associated  with  his  brothers  in  the 
Duroc  business  and  who  now  operate  the 
Prairie  Gem  Duroc  Farm  there.  Mr.  Black 
burn  is  well  qualified  and  thorough  in  his 
farming  and  Duroc  business.  The  sows  in 
the  herd  are  of  the  following  popular  show 
breeding:  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  Red 
Chief  Wonder,  Wallace's  Wonder,  Belle 
Crimson  Wonder,  Defiance,  Carl's  Colonel 
Col.  Tippy,  Proud  Colonel,  Fox,  Red  Per 
fection  by  Chief  Sensation,  Improver  2d 
and  Golden  Model  15th.  The  spring  pigs 
are  all  by  Crusader  Colonel  by  Proud  Colonel 
by  Prince  of  Colonels,  and  out  or  a  grand 
daughter  of  Model  Chief.  This  hog  is  a 
large,  smooth  individual  and  has  gotten  a 
choice  lot  of  pigs  to  his  credit.  He  com 
bines  in  his  pedigree  a  line  of  breeding 
that  is  popular  in  the  show  ring  and  that 
has  been  represented  in  much  of  the  high 
priced  Durocs  that  have  sold  the  past  years. 
Mr.  Blackburn  would  sell  this  boar,  as  he 
has  considerable  of  the  same  breeding  in 
his  herd  and  we  consider  Crusader  Colonel 
a  boar  that  can  be  used  with  profit  in  any 
good  herd  where  this  line  of  breeding  could 
be  used.  Two  sale  offerings  will  be  made 
from  this  herd  this  year.  In  the  fall  sale 
there  will  be  a  good  line-up  of  boar  pigs 
and  in  the  winter  sow  sale  will  be  the 
tops  of  the  spring  gilts  and  a  few  yearling 
and  tried  sows.  The  present  crop  of  pigs 
are  all  from  mature  sows.  It  is  worth 
while  to  keep  this  herd  in  mind. 

Toelle's  Durocs 

Herman  Toelle  of  West  Point,  Neb.,  who 
has  been  raising  Durocs  for  a  number  of 
years  and  who  has  been  putting  tops  into 
his  herd  at  no  small  price,  has  an  excellent 


BADGER   &   FROST  SALE 


:Of  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows' 


Will  not  be  held  at  Central  City,  June  6 

We  are  sorry  to  advise  that  some  of  the  high  grade  Holstein  cows  we  had 
contracted  for  this  sale  did  not  meet  up  with  health  test  and  we  therefore 
turned   them  elown. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  we  will  sell  only  good  cattle  and  in  good  health  we 
could  not  see  our  way  clear  to  ship  these  cattle  in. 


Badger  &  Frost 


Central  City,  Neb. 


very  strong  breeding  son  of  the  champion 
Col.  Tippy  and  sired  Mr.  Kane  a  choice  lot 
of  good  sows.  He  has  sows  in  his  herd  by 
such  boars  as  Golden  Model  5th,  Proud  Tip 
Ear,  Invincible  Chief  and  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder.  He  has  a  very  choice  bunch  of 
brood  sows,  strictly  of  the  useful  kind. 
They  are  big,  deep-bodied  matrons  and 
extra  good  sucklers.  He  has  had  remark- 
able success  with  his  spring  crop  of  pigs. 
They  have  made  good  growth  and  are 
coming  along  in  mighty  nice  shape.  .  He 
will  have  a  choice  string  of  male  pigs  to 
sell  a  little  later  on  and  we  can  recom- 
mend them  very  highly  to  stockmen  and 
breeders  in  search  of  extra  good  stuff.  Right 
near  Mr.  Kane  is  the  herd  of  hogs  owned 
by  Col.  McGuire,  one  of  Nebraska's  best 
auctioneers.  Mr.  McGuire  has  been  pick- 
ing up  snaps,  so  to  speak,  in  his  purchases 
of  Durocs  for  the  past  few  years  and  has 
a  mighty  good  type  of  Durocs  established 
in  his  herd.  He  has  practically  the  same 
line  of  breeding  in  his  herd  as  has  Mr. 
Kane.  Later  on  we  will  have  more  to 
sav    in    regard   to    these  Durocs. 

G.  G.  Clement's  Herefords 
The  writer  recently  called  upon  G.  G. 
Clement,  Ord,  Neb.,  breeder  of  Hereford 
cattle  and  Poland  China  .hogs.  It  is  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  we  experi- 
ence a  visit  with  Mr.  Clement  because  he 
is  so  thoroughly  in  touch  with  his  business 
and  so  well  informed  on  the  Hereford  and 
Poland  business  that  it  is  interesting  to  go 
through  the  herds  with  him.  Mr.  Clement 
has  made  a  good  record  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, both  in  the  show  ring  and  from  a  sale 
standpoint  and  the  record  of  production  and 
sale  of  cattle  made  the  past  six  years 
shows  that  Herefords  made  a  good  profit 
to  the  owner,  even  when  sold  at  prices 
that  are  conservative.  In  the  shows  the 
Clement  Herefords  have  stood  well  and 
since  the  introduction  of  the  great  bull, 
Fast  Freight,  as  a  winner  in  the  calf  class 
and  later  in  the  older  classes,  Mr.  Clem- 
ent's Herefords  have  gained  a  good  rating. 
Fast  Freight  has  sired  many  herd  headers 
and  prominent  prize  winners  of  both  sexes 
and  his  get  are  now  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  leading  Hereford  herds  of  the  west. 
Mr.  Clement  now  has  for  sale  three  young 
bulls  by  Beau  Donald  128th,  a  double  bred 
Beau  Donald  bull  used  successfully  in  this 
herd.  Two  of.  the  bulls  are  out  of  Fast 
Freight  dams  and  the  other  out  of  a 
Forest  dam.  These  are  good,  rugged,  use- 
ful bulls  ready  for  service  and  can  be 
bought  right.  He  is  also  making  an  un- 
usual offer  on  females,  having  listed  for 
private  sale  ten  of  his  best  cows  with 
calves  at  foot.    These  calves  at  foot  are  by 


bunch  of  spring  pigs  this  year  and  a  good 
many    of    these    are    sired    by    noted  prize 
winning  boars  with  the  very  best  of  breed- 
ing.    Mr.  Toelle  has  a  half  interest  in  the 
two    boars,    B    &   G's   Wonder    and  Chief 
Select    2d.      These    were    the    two  highest 
priced   boars  sold   last  year  and   from  the 
present   outlook    they   were   profitable  sires 
at  the  prices  they  brought.     B  &  G's  Won 
der,  the  boar  now  at  the  Toelle  place,  is  in 
excellent  shape  to  go  out  and  compete  for 
honors    at    the    different    stock    shows  this 
year.     He   will   undoubtedly   make   just  as 
strong  a  show,  if  not  stronger,  than  he  did 
last    year.      He    is    a    type    boar    that  the 
breeders  all  like  and  he  Is  siring  some  extra 
choice  stuff.     Mr.  Toelle  will  probably  show 
some    spring    pigs    and    a    sow    or    two  if 
everything     keeps     coming     along    in  nice 
shape.     He  has  five  spring  litters  by  B  & 
G's    Wonder,    one    by    Blue    Ribbon  Model, 
two    by    Invincible    Chief,     one     by  Fancy- 
Wonder,  one  by  Prince  Critic,   two  by  Coi. 
Tippy  Again,  and  the  rest  by  Chief  Select 
2d.    Mr.  Toelle  has  some  very  classy  pigs — 
good,    square   fellows   with   lots   of  quality. 
He  will  show  spring  pigs  by  B  &  Gs  Won- 
der,   and   will   probably   show    a   couple  of 
junior  yearling  sows  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model. 
The  Chief  Select  2d  pigs  are  very  lengthy 
and  have  good,  strong  bone,  and  are  very 
stylish    fellows.     He    has    extra    good  pigs 
by  Invincible  Chief,  Fancy  Wonder,  Prince 
Critic    and    Col.    Tippy    Again.      Mr.  Toelle 
has  one  of  the  best  hog  farms  that  we  have 
ever  had  occasion  to  visit.     He  is  just  com- 
pleting   a    string    of    hog    sheds    that  are 
strictly   practicable,   and   breeders   who  are 
contemplating   improvements   of    this  kind 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Toelle.     He  has  twenty  hog  sheds  seven  by 
seven  feet,  of  convenient  height,  and  with 
the    roof    slanting    toward    the    south.  On 
the  south  roof  he  has  double  windows  and 
these  windows  are  set  at  an  angle  so  the 
sun's  rays  during  the  farrowing  period  will 
reach  the  north  side  of  the  interior.  This 
is  a  felt  roof  and  the  shed  is  set  in  cement 
foundation.     Each   shed   has  a   plank  floor 
and  is  properly  ventilated.     Mr.  Toelle  has 
twenty  of  these  sheds  and  they  are  on  the 
south  side  of  a  hill  and  each  of  these  are 
in  an  individual  pasture,  one  and  one-half 
rods  wide  by  ten  rods  in  length.     He  has 
a    thirteen-inch    woven    wire    fence  around 
each  of  these.     This  fencing  is  twenty-four 
inches  high.     This  is  one  of  the  best  ar- 
rangements  of  hog   fencing   that   we  have 
ever  seen  and  In  a  later  issue  we  will  have 
a    cut    showing    these    sheds.      Mr.  Toelle 
will    hold    a   fall    and   winter   sale   and  in 
each   of   these  offerings   he  will   consign  a 
choice  bunch  of  individuals  and  the  breed- 


ing will  be  the  very  best.  Last  fall  his 
boar  sale  was  one  of  the  best  held  in  the 
state.  The  high  class  lot  of  individuals  I 
which  he  put  in  were  a  credit  to  any 
breeder.  He  will  duplicate  this  offering 
again  this  year  and  breeders  in  the  market 
for  a  real  high  class  boar  will  do  well  to 
get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Toelle  before  buy- 
ing. Notice  other  announcements  in  this 
paper   in    regard   to   his  sales. 

Meese's  Mastiff  Polands 
J.  C.  Meese,  Ord,  Neb.,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  well  known  breeders  and  showmen  of 
big  type  Polands,  is  fitting  a  nice  show 
herd,  consisting  of  two  young  herds,  an 
aged  herd  and  the  pig  classes,  and  also 
the  futurity  classes.  His  show  herd  is 
well  balanced  and  will  be  one  of  the  strong 
and  interesting  factors  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  and  Topeka  (Kansas)  shows. 
Most  of  the  classes  over  six  months  are 
filled  with  the  get  of  Big  Gun,  by  Dorr's 
Expansion  by  Expansion.  Big  Gun  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Meese's  most  satis- 
factory sires.  Big  O  by  Big  Gun  heads 
the  aged  herd  class  and  Rexall  by  Pan 
Look  heads  one  of  the  young  herds.  Both 
of  these  boars  will  show  strong  in  the 
junior  yearling  and  senior  pig  classes  re- 
spectively. Another  of  the  promising 
junior  yearlings  to  be  out  is  Orphan  Won- 
der 1st,  owned  by  Meese  and  McNutt.  He 
is  by  Neuhofel's  great  boar,  The  Big  Or- 
phan, and  out  of  an  A  Wonder  dam.  He 
is  much  like  Baird's  Columbus,  and  from 
present  indications  will  be  as  large  as 
either  his  sire  or  Columbus.  He  is  good. 
Mr.  Meese  has  fifty-five  spring  pigs,  all  by 
Big  Gun  and  Orphan  Wonder  1st  but  one 
litter  by  D's  Monarch.  The  dam  of  the  D's 
Monarch  litter  is  a  big,  smooth,  deep- 
bodied  sow  by  Big  Bone  2d,  second  dam  by 
Expansion.  A  choice  spring  litter  that 
will  be  shown  is  by  Orphan  Wonder  1st 
and  out  of  M's  Choice  by  Big  Gun.  Mr. 
Meese's  herd  is  "chock"  full  of  show  blood 
and  the  show  herd  this  year  is  strong  from 
start  to  finish.  Those  who  have  met  this 
herd  in  competition  at  the  shows  in  former 
years  recognize  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardest 
to  defeat,  as  Mr.  Meese  shows  to  win,  and 
failing  in  that  he  cheerfully  recognizes  the 
superior  points  of  the  winner  and  tries  to 
bring  out  a  better  one  the  next  time.  In 
this  herd  this  year  are  a  number  that 
will  rate  in  the  "better"  class.  Some 
choice  herd  boars  will  be  for  sale  from 
this  herd  this  fall. 

Danford's  Rexall  Big  Type  Durocs 
B.  F.  Danford,  Ord,  Neb.,  the  man  who 
fitted  and  showed  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
champion  Critic  B  last  year  that  now 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Widle  &  Sons' 
herd,  will  exhibit  a  very  good  lot  of  his 
big  type  Durocs  this  year.  The  heading 
of  this  note,  "Rexall  Big  Type  Durocs." 
embodies  a  great  deal  of  significance,  and 
Mr.  Danford  realizes  that  he  must  produce 
something  good  to  sustain  the  title'.  This  * 
much  is  evident  to  the  writer,  after  having 
seen  the  herd,  that  Mr.  Danford  has  estab- 
lished a  mark  in  the  big  type  class  of  his 
herd  that  is  unusual  and  very  commendable, 
and  present  prospects  indicate  that  the 
herd  will  rate  high  in  the  shows  from  year 
to  year  and  send  out  some  high  class 
breeder  material.  Dusty  Critic  2d,  the  sire 
of  the  champion  Critic  B,  will  be  shown, 
and  is  good  for  a  hog  of  his  advanced 
years.  Mr.  Danford  states  that,  judging 
from  the  way  Critic  B  fitted  last  year, 
he  is  well  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  the 
old  hog  so  far.  An  interesting  bit  of  com- 
petition will  be  furnished  from  this  herd 
in  the  senior  boar  pig  class.  Take  it  from 
me  that  the  fall  boar  to  be  shown  from 
this  herd  is  good.  Mr.  Danford  has  seventy 
spring  pigs  sired  by  Dusty  Critic  2d  and 
Cedar  Grove  Clif.  The  latter  was  the 
junior  show  pig  that  Messrs.  Widle  &  Sons 
had  out  in  their  Crimson  Wonder  4th  herd 
last  year.  He  was  winner  of  first  in  his 
class  in  some  of  the  good  shows.  This 
herd  is  founded  on  Critic,  Royal  Blossom, 
Lincoln  Wonder  and  Alix  breeding.  A  fine 
crop  of  spring  pigs  is  being  grown  out  for 
Mr.  Danford's  sale  October  14.  There  will 
be  much  good  herd  boar  material  in  this 
sale. 


Prosperity  in  Nebraska 

No  one  can  take  a  trip  into  the 
country  these  fine  days  without  being 
enthused  over  the  wonderful  produc- 
tivity of  Nebraska  soil.  The  first  crop 
of  alfalfa  is  being  cut,  the  wheat  is 
heading,  the  corn  high  enough  to 
trace  the  rows  across  the  fields;  who 
can  see  these  things  and  not  be  proud 
of  this  state? 

Now,  to  the  point  of  this  ad.  As 
these  and  other  crops  are  marketed, 
why  should  any  part  of  the  money 
received  for  them  be  used  to  buy  life 
insurance  in  outside  life  insurance 
companies?  If  one  sound,  substantial 
reason  can  be  given,  what  is  it?  Let 
us  write  your  next  policy. 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank   Bldtr.,  Lincoln 


Goes  like  sixty-Has  sixty  speeds 


This  is  the  kind  of  an  engine  you  need  on  the 
farm.  Capable  of  doing  any  job  anywhere  and 
at  the  right  speed. 

GILSON 

Complete  powerhouse  on  wheels.  Carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt  tightener  and 
pump  jack.  Delivers  more  service  than  any 
engine  made,  GUson  Engines  range  from  1  to  27  h. p. 

and  sell  from  (33.60  up. 
Write  for  particulars. 

GUson  Mfg.  C 
FCWaaBa 
too.  Wis. 
67  Parity 
Street 


Wednesday,  June  4,  1913. 
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SHORTHORN! 


85 — Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  big,  lu«ty,  meaty  bulli  from  10  month!  to  two  yean  old 
A  hundred  head  of  cowi  and  heifers.   This  represents  surplus  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorn* 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  Inspection. 
BILET  BBOTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    P.ED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;   SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGK  It  I  SKI  K  K.  SR.  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


r/ 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BILLS 

FOR  SALE — Mott  of  them  »Ire4  by  Red 
Goods  306568 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds 

A  Few  Cowl. 
F.  T.  HAYS  BRAD  SHAW.  NEB 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd  of  Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN   E.   WILSON       BELVXDERE,  NEB, 


Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls 

FOR   SALE.     GROWTHY  FELLOWS  REP- 
RESENTING   GOOD  BREEDING. 
C.  J.   ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 

 HEREFORDS  

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
Six   bulls,    8   to   16    month!   old,    and  ten 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

O.  O.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 
One  of  the  Oldest  Established  Hereford 
 Herds    in  Nebraska.  

Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE- 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL  BROS.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 


FRIES!. AND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segls 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  In  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All  stock 
over    six    months    old    tuberculin  tested 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis.  800  Bee  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb 

Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY,  grand  champion  bull,  head* 
our  herd.  A  few  choice  females  for  sale 
BADGER  St  FROST  Central  City.  Neb 

Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN    C  ATT  L  I 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Bookie 
Holsteln-FrleslanAsso.  Bx  134,  Brattlebore.Vt 


REDPOLW 
SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice     animals    of    either     sex    for  salt 
Quality    the    best.      Prices   right.  Satis 
faction   guaranteed.     Address  or  visit — 
W    F.   SCHWAB      CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


DUROC- JERSEYS 


Duroc  Fall  Male  Pigs 

Fall  boars  sired  by  a  grandson  of  ECHO 
TOP.     They  are  good.     Price  $26. 
GEORGE   8CHMAL      LEXINGTON,  NEB. 


Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

By  the  champion  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WON- 
DER and  COL.  CHIEF.  Prices  reasonable. 
A.  R.  BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEB. 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.     ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


POLAND  CHINAS 
Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


HORSES 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 

BP      DIFFEY  NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 

GRAND-DAUGHTERS  OF 
FESSENMEYER'S     "A  WONDER" 
Mated  with  NEBRASKA  GIANT,  a  grand- 
son of  Long  King,  for  sale.    Sows  to  farrow 
the   last   of   August   and  September. 
H.  H.  MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 

CHESTER  WHITES  

MTjRRAY^sHSiMTJN^TirirC^ 
HERD  HEADERS — Fall  boars  by  U.  S.  and 
FAIRMONT   CHIEF  —  both   biff   type  sires. 
These  fall  boars  are  IMMUNE,   are  priced 
right   and   GUARANTEED.  Address — 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB. 


POLLED  DURHAMS 


FOR  SALE— FOURTEEN  MONTHS'  OLD 

Polled  Durham  Bull 

This  Is  a  good  calf.  Would  also  sell 
his  sire,  a  1,980-pound  bull,  for  July  1st 
delivery.  Address — 

EDGAR  H.  KISSINGER,  Fairfield.  Neb. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Blf  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  S.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Me 
W,   B.   Carpenter.   Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Natl  Bank  Bids.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


T.  C.  CALLAHAN — Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  8770;  Auto.  B  1820 
BK44  ll..tr»  at  Omaha.  Nebraak* 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having   made   a   number   of   sales   of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence in  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB 
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STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  th 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champion* 
8  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  FourtS 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  dl*crlmlnatln| 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  o> 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  *  Breeder* 
ALBION,   Boone   County,  NEBRASKA 


JERSEYS^ 
They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn't  any  breed  that  gives  as 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  Is  there 
any  breed  of  eattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out 
That's  why  you  ought  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  tacts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  6t„  New  York 


Save  50  300 


I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  f50  to 

$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  in 
sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  My  famous  5  h.p.  engine 
— without  en  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  $99.50  for 
the  next  60  days  only!  Buy  now!  Same  size  costs 
$225  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  Over30,000 
Galloway  engines  in  use  today.  All  sold  on  same,  liberal,  free  90 
Day  Trial  Oner  I  make  you—and  all  giving  satisfaction.  Ian  t  that 
proof  enough?  mm** 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  you  "buy  any 
other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata- 
log and  low,  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost- 
proof .water  cooled  engines.  Free 
Service  Department  at  your  dis-' 
poBftl.   My  special  1913  offer  will  bel( 
you  set  an  engine  partly  or  wholly  wit 
out  coat  to  you.  Write  today.  Do  it  now. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 

285  Oalloway  Station*      Waterloo,  la 


SHALLOW  OR  DEEP 

After  corn  is  knee-high  there  is  no 
question  but  that  shallow  cultivation 
is  the  only  safe  procedure.  Deep 
cultivation  at  that  time  or  later  results 
in  severe  root  pruning  that  weakens 
the  plants.  But  we  are  not  at  all 
committed  to  the  idea  that  corn 
should  always  be  cultivated  shallow 
from  the  beginning.  While  corn  is 
small,  deep  cultivation  can  be  given 
without  injury,  and  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  do  so.  After  rains  have 
compacted  the  surface  of  the  soil  until 
it  is  almost  as  firm  as  a  road,  and 
subsequent  sunshine  has  put  a  heavy 
crust  on  top,  we  like  to  see  the 
shovels  go  deep  enough  to  thoroughly 
tear  up  that  crust.  Many  Nebraska 
cornfields  this  year,  where  the  corn 
was  planted  before  the  heavy  rains 
of  the  middle  of  May,  will  need  deep 
stirring,  it  seems  to  us,  to  put  them 
in  good  condition  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  soil 
is  in  good  condition  when  the  corn 
is  planted,  and  there  are  no  beating 
rains  between  that  time  and  the  first 
cultivation,  shallow  stirring  of  the 
soil  may  be  quite  sufficient  from  start 
to  finish.  When  to  cultivate  shallow 
and  when  to  cultivate  deep  depends 
upon  circumstances,  and  the  man  on 
the  ground  is  best  able  to  choose 
the  correct  procedure — providing,  of 
course,  that  he  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  principles  involved.  To  the 
cultivation  of  corn  pre-eminently  ap- 
plies that  old  adage,  "Strive  to  know 
why,  for  that  teaches  how  and  when." 


SAYETHE-HORSE 


Cure  the  horse  while  he  works 

R.  T.  Bectel,  of  217  Slimson  St..  Cadillac,  Mich., 
Aug  27. 1912.  writes .—  "I  do  trucking  and  load  heavy 
I  brought  on  a  bad  bone  spavin  last  spring  and  I  used 
ten  treatments  of  Save-The  Horse,  and  he  is  as  sound 
as  a  dollar.  I  have  used  it  years  back  on  curbs  and  bad 
tendons  and  I  find  it  does  just  what  you  claim  for  it." 

Every  bottle  of  Seve-the-Horoe  Is  sold  with  an 
tron-elad  contract  that  has  $60,000  paid-up  capital 
back  of  It,  guaranteeing;  to  permanently  cure  or  re- 
fund the  money! 

Write  I   A$D  STOP  THF  LOSS. 
T.10Y  CHEMICAL  CO.  y  Commerce  Ave.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Drngfrlata  everywhere  aell  Save-the  Bcrae  WITH 
CONTRACT,  or  we  eend  by  Parcel  Pout  or  Express  prepaid 


MINUTES   MEAN  DOLLARS 
IN  TREATING  HORSES 

Doubtless  you  know  the  danger  of  delayed 
treatment  of  colic  and  other  horse  dise-ses. 
You  also  realize  that  wrongly  applied  remedies 
are  often  worse  than  no  treatment  at  all.  In 
otherwords.nottodiagnosea  disease  accurately 
may  prove  fatal.  Every  horse  owner  should  be 
able  to  recognize  an  ailment  and  give  correct 
-  treatment  at  the  first 
symptoms.  Prompt 
action  is  the  great  se- 
cret of  treatinghorses. 
Minutes  meandollars. 
Of  course  proper  treat- 
ment is  always  nec- 
essary. That  is  just 
how  Humphreys'  500 
pageVeterinary  Man- 
ual will  prove  so  val- 
uable to  you.  It  s  by 
F.Humphreys,-  .  D.. 
V.S  .and  teaches  how 
to  diagnose  and  gi\  e 
proper  treatment 
This  book  will  save 
you  hundieds  of  dol 
lars  and  costs  you  nothing.  It  will  be  ser.1 
absolutely  free  on  request  to  any  farmer  in 
order  to  introduce  Humphreys'  specifics.  Re 
member,  it  is  absolutely  free.  You  do  not  havi 
to  order  any  remedies  to  secure  the  book 
Address  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Medicin< 
Company,  156  William  Stree  ,  New  York  City 
This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  obtain  a  veter 
inary  treatise  that  you  should  have  in  youi 
library.  As  a  reference  work  you  will  fin  1  it  in 
valuable.  To  have  it  in  the  time  of  need  will  di 
worth  many  dollars,  whereas  it  will  cos 
you  but  a  post  card  by  writing  for  it  now 


IMS  Labor  Saving 


Tickles  the 

Boy  because  it' 
makes  a  man  of, 
him — enables  him  to  do  a 
man's  work  with  ease. 

You  clean  your  barn  with  half 
the  effort  in  half  the  time.  The 

LOUDEN  CARRIER 

makes  (his  heavy  job  fun  for  the  boy. 

Curves  and  switches  take  the  carrier  to 
any  part  of  the  barn.  The  cost  is  small. 
It's  a  money  making  investment  in  any  size 
stable.  Send  for  Catalogs.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  the  LOUDEN  CARRIER. 

BARN  PLANS  FREE 

If  you  expect  to  rebuild  or 
remodel  a  barn  our  Archilectura 
Department  will  work  your  ideas 
into  a  real  plan  without  cost  or 

obligation  to  you.    Tell  us  the 
number  and  kind  of  stock  you 
wish  to  stable  and   give  other 
information.    We  may  be  able  to 
save  you  a  good  many  dollars. 

We  manufacture  every  equip- 
ment for  Dairy,  Horse  and  Hog 
barns,  and  hay  unloading  tools. 


Louden  Machinery  Co. 

660  BROADWAY 

/^FAtRFIELDT™-:^  IOWA. 


No  More 
Blackleg 


VACCINATE 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,    -  MICHIGAN. 
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A  PASTURE  MIXTURE 

A  Saunders  county  subscriber  sub- 
mits this  pasture  proposition:  "I 
intend  to  sow  some  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover  mixed  on  spring  plowing  this 
June,  and  sow  in  some  timothy  next 
fall,  to  be  used  for  pasture.  Will 
cattle  bloat  on  this  mixtuie?  What 
kind  of  sweet  clover  shall  I  get  for 
this  purpose?" 

The*  advisability  of  using  sweet 
clover  in  a  pasture  mixture  of  this 
kind,   if   the   soil    will    grow  alfalfa 


well,  is  very  doubtful.  The  place  for 
sweet  clover  is  in  short  rotations  for 
soil  improvement,  and  on  thin,  sandy 
or  dry  land  where  it  is  difficult  to 
grow  alfalfa  or  other  legumes.  If  our 
inquirer's  land  is  good  enough  to 
grow  alfalfa,  we  see  no  particular 
reason  for  sowing  sweet  clover  with 
it.  Furthermore,  sweet  clover  is  only 
a  two-year  plant  and  would  dis- 
appear at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
unless  allowed  to  reseed  itself,  which 
would  be  inconvenient  when  it  was 
growing  with  alfalfa  and  timothy. 
Unless  there  is  some  special  reason 


for  including  sweet  clover  in  this 
proposed  pasture  mixture  we  suggest 
the  substitution  of  brome  grass  and 
meadow  fescue.  That  would  give  a 
mixture  of  brome  grass,  meadow 
fescue,  timothy  and  alfalfa.  To  use 
about  equal  parts  by  weight  of  the 
seed  of  each  of  these,  and  sow  twenty 
to  twenty-five  pounds  of  the  mixture 
per  acre,  ought  to  give  a  good  pasture. 
August  seeding  would  be  more  favor- 
able than  June  seeding,  we  believe, 
for  this  mixture. 

However,  if  our  correspondent  has 
special    reasons    for    seeding  sweet 


clover  with  alfalfa  and  timothy,  he 
snould  use  the  white-flowered  vari- 
ety, or  Melilotus  alba.  That  is  the 
best  variety  for  any  purpose  in  this 
state.  And  be  sure  to  get  hulled  seed 
if  possible.  Whether  cattle  would 
bloat  on  a  "sweet  clover-alfalfa-timothy 
pasture  we  do  not  know.  Sweet 
clover  alone  seems  to  give  no  trouble 
from  bloat.  Alfalfa  alone  is  always 
unsafe  for  cattle  or  sheep.  With  a 
good  proportion  of  timothy  such  a 
pasture  as  that  suggested  in  the  in- 
quiry would  probably  be  reasonably 
safe. 


Cut  out  this  coupon,  sign  and  send  it  today  to 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 


Dept.^' 


Chicago  Kansas  City  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

(  We  have  eitablithed  in  each  of  above  centtrs.    Send  to  point  nearett  you. ) 


I  would  like  to  receive  and  look  over  your  New  Catalogue.  Send  rue  a  copy  without  any  cost 
or  obligation  on  my  part. 


Name. 
State_ 


Town. 


li.  F.  D._ 


Henry  Hutt,  whose  beauti- 
ful cover  designs  you  have 
seen  on  leading  publications 
such  as  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Life,  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  and  other 
national  magazines,  was 
asked  to  give  his  idea  of  the 
message  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company's  new 
Catalogue.  He  said  "I  be- 
lieve more  young  couples  have  been 
able  to  start  on  their  honeymoons, 
relieved  ot  care  through  the  savings 
made  by  buying  through  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  C'o.'s  Catalogue 
than  you  can  ever  realize." 

So  we  commissioned  Mr.  Hutt  to 
convey  this  message  to  you  because 
we  knew  he  was  right. 

Naturally  the  birds  who  are  build- 
ing their  nests  have  no  time  to  talk 
about  how  they  are  doing  it. 

In  after  years  many  a  contented  young 
couple  write  us  saying  how  impossible 
it  would  have  been  to  spread  out  their 
little  available  cash  if  they  had  not  been 
able  to  buy  the  furnishings  of  their  new 
homes  so  economically  through  the 
Ward  Catalogue. 

That  is  part  of  the  joy  of  this  great 
business — but  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
young  people. 

Both  old  and  young  are  realizing  more 
day  by  day  how  much  better  it  is  to 
conserve  their  dollars  by  buying  in  the 
modern  way  through  Bargaintown's 
great  text  book— our  new  Catalogue  of 
1000  pages. 

Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  this  great 
book?  Have  you  studied  the  hundred 
thousand  articles  graphically  pictured 
and  truthfully  described. 

If  not,  there  is  a  copy  w?  ting  for  you. 
And  it  will  be  sent  without  a  cent  of 
expense — except  the  cost  of  the  stamp 
spent  in  writing  to  us. 

Simply  sign  the  coupon  on  this  page 
and  send  it  to  us  no-uc. 

This  will  be  no  obligatior  on  your  part 
—except  to  look  througl  its  pages. 
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DE  LAVAL 

The  Best  Constructed 
Cream  Separator 

EVERY   year   the    superiority  of  the  De  Laval  over  all  other 
cream  separators  becomes  greater.    Every  year  the  De  Laval 
offers  separator  buyers  a  better  machine  than  the  year  before. 

Note  the  improved  features  of  the  latest  De  Laval  machines  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  below,  representing  the  very  latest  and 
best  in  cream  separator  design  and  construction. 


SIMPLE  CREAM  SCREW 
ADJUSTMENT 


SIGHT  FEED  LUBRICATOR 
(SOLE  OIL  SUPPLY) 


CENTER  BALANCED  BOWL 


SPLIT-WING  TU8ULAR 
OR  FEEDING  SHAFT 


ONE  PIECE  DETACHED  SPINDLE 


SEAMLESS  ANTI-SPLASH 
SANITARY  SUPPLY  CAN 


SANITARY  FAUCET 


EXTRA  HEAVY  TINWARE 


REVERSIBLE  FLOAT 


HEAVY  PART  OF  BOWL 
BELOW  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY 


HIGH  BEARING  CASE  PROTECTING 
GEARS  FROM  MILK  AND  WATER 


HELICAL  TOOTH  SPUR.  PINION 
AND  WORM  WHEEL  GEARS 


BRONZE  REVERSIBLE  WORM  WHEEL 
FRAME  JOINING  SCREW 
OPEN  SANITARY  BASE 


ADJUSTABLE  PAIL  SHELF 
DRAIN  COCK  FOR  DRIP  SH&LF 


The  new  De  Laval  catalog  just  out  explains  in  detail  the  ad- 
vantages of  De  Laval  design  and  construction  and  why  the  De  Laval 
is  superior  to  all  other  cream  separators.  It  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAJT  FKANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


WATER 


When  You  Want  It; 
Where  You  Want  It 

City  convenience  brought  right  to  your  coun- 
try home.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  an 
abundance  of  water  under  pressure  the  year  round 
ready  just  where  needed  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet. 

Fairbanks -Morse  Pneumatic  Water  Systems 

give  service  equal  to  andinmany  respects  supe- 
rior to  city  service.  A  water  system  is  the  greatest 
comfort  4  in  the  rural  home.  Lighten  the 
(ffi^^ork  for  your  wife  and  family  by 
installing 


Outfits  furnished 
for  operation  by 
engine, windmill, 
electric  motor 
or  by  hand. 


We  build  outfits  for  any  size  farm  or 
suburban  home  and  assist  you  in  working 
out  all  details  of  installation. 

Write  tor  Catalogue  7Vo.FS896 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co- 

Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines  OilTractii 
Light  Plants,  Electric  Motors, Windmills,  Feed  Grinders 


Kansas  City 
Chicago  Omaha 


T/irifty  Stock 


R.ocK  Salt  that's  ALL  salt— clean,  uniform  and  as  smooth  and  white 
as  marble.  Entirely  free  of  shale,  rock  and  all  impurities.  Does  not  make  the 
animal's  tongue  sore.    Carey=ized  RocR  Salt  is  made  only  of  refined, 

clean,  kiln-dried  dairy  salt,  compressed  into  uniform  square  cakes  of  STONY  HARDNESS. 

Not  affected  by  moisture  or  weather;  can't  betrampled  in  the  ground:  does  not  crumble  or  scale.  Can 
be  left  in  pasture  or  feed  lot  the  year  round  without  waste.    Stock  ge's  all  it  wants  and  needs. 

Careyized  Rock  Salt  promotes  good  digestion,  rich  blood,  big  bones,  rapid  fattening  and 
general  health  of  your  stock.  Cheap  to  buy,  convenient  and  economical  to  use.  Try  it.  SAMPLE  CAKE 
FREE  for  your  dealer's  name,  if  be  doesn't  handle  it. 

THE  CAREY  SALT  CO.,  Dept.    101.  Hutchinson,  Kansas 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


osieilvNGbr^skdk 


H.  D.  Lute,  Keith  County 


June  3. — Since  the  janitor  has 
turned  on  the  steam  according  to  re- 
quest we  would  now  feel  under  ever- 
lasting obligations  to  him  if  he  would 
keep  the  lawn  sprinkler  going  a  little 
better. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  local 
showers  within  the  past  ten  days,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  last 
night  they  were  too  light  to  be  of 
much  benefit  to  crops  not  being 
cultivated.  Hail  streaks  have  accom- 
panied about  every  shower  and  some 
damage  has  been  done  to  young  beets, 
and  in  one  case,  at  least,  even  the 
alfalfa  was  stripped.  Winter  wheat 
and  alfalfa  seeded  last  season  are 
suffering  for  the  want  of  moisture. 

The  faithful  old  "bossy  cow"  is 
doing  her  best  to  produce  a  product 
equal  in  color  to  the  artificially 
colored  creamery  article,  and  she  is 
getting  up  pretty  close  to  the  man- 
made  standard. 

If  you  want  to  know  /how  they  are 
"tearing  up  the  earth  in  western 
Nebraska,  just  let  your  mind  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  in  Cheyenne  county 
alone  there  are  over  sixty  gas  and 
steam  tractors. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  had 
some  trouble  with  alfalfa  comTRg  up 
and  growing  after  being  plowed  up. 
The  sod  was  broken  rather  early  in 
the  spring  and  fairly  deep.  The 
weather  following  was  cool  and 
damp  for  some  time  and  thus  favor- 
able to  the  alfalfa. 

We  hear  that  one  of  our  Kinkaider 
friends  who  bought  land  in  the  re- 
claimed swamp  area  of  the  south  has 
so  far  not  been  able  to  get  onto  his 
farm,  though  it  was  supposed  to  be 
drained  and  broken  up  by  January  1. 
Too  much  water  seems  to  be  even 
worse  than  not  enough. 

Two  of  us  sell  fresh  eggs  by  the 
case  to  the  l«cal  dealer  (the  express 
charges  are  so  arranged  that  unless 
we  have  two  cases  at  a  time  we  find 
it  more  profitable  to  sell  here).  Last 
week  we  took  in  a  dozen  extra  that 
had  been  found  in  a  stolen  nest  and 
told  the  dealer  he  had  better  candle 
them,  but  he  remarked  "They  all  go; 


it  is  case  count  yet."  There  is  no 
incentive  to  handle  strictly  fresh  eggs 
when  all  bring  the  same  price. 

We  hear  that  money  is  tight  and 
that  it  will  be  tighter  when  congress 
gets  through  with  the  tariff,  but  by 
the  way  this  section  is  buying  autos 
one  would  not  guess  it.  The  local 
dealer  for  a  popular  light  car  says 
that  he  can  get  no  assurance  of  an- 
other delivery  before  October  1,  and 
other  makes  of  cars  are  about  as  far 
behind.  So  the  whole  country  must 
be  still  buying  cars.  In  this  section 
farmers  and  stockmen  are  taking  a 
good  share  of  them. 


THE  MEAT  SUPPLY 

Government  statistics  indicate  that 
the  decreasing  supply  of  meat  animals 
noted  in  recent  years  still  continues. 
More  than  half  of  the  meat  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  slaughtered 
under  government  inspection.  A  de- 
crease of  over  13  per  cent  is  shown 
in  the  number  of  animals  killed  under 
this  inspection  in  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1912.  The  table 
shows  the  number  of  each  class  of 
animals  slaughtered  under  govern- 
ment inspection  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1912  and  1913,  with  the 
decrease  of  each  class: 

1912  1913  Decrease 
.  1,753,882  1,595,593  158,289 
.  458,309  398,834  59,475 
.10,149,088  8,885,421  1,263,667 
.  3,640,290  3,036,548  603,742 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 
Sheep 


Total.  .  .16,001,569  13,916.396  2,085,173 


The  art  of  being  neighborly  is  not 
lost.  We  read  nearly  every  week  of 
some  farmer,  whose  illness  has  pre- 
vented him  from  getting  his  farm 
work  done,  being  given  a  "bee"  to  put 
his  work  up  with  the  season. 


Certificate  of  Publication 

State  of  Nebraska,  Office  of  Au- 
ditor of  Public  Accounts,  Lincoln, 
Feb.    1st.  1913. 

It  is  hereby  certified,  that  the 
Union  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Lin- 
coln, in  the  state  of  Nebraska,  has 
complied  with  the  Insurance  Law 
of  this  state,  applicable  to  such 
companies  and  is  therefore  au- 
thorized to  continue  the  business 
of  Fire,  Lightning  and  Windstorm 
Insurance  in  this  state  tor  the 
current  year  ending  January  31st, 
1914. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal 
of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
the  dav  and  year  first  above  written. 

W.    B.  HOWARD, 
(Seal)     Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 

C.   H.   Clancy,  Deputy. 


Porter  Gable  Carrier 


Double 
Guaranteed 


Made  by  J.  E.  Porter  &  Co.,  makers  of  the  world's  ac- 
knowledged standard  haying  tools  and  complete  barn  equipment— 
continuously  in  the  business  since  1868. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy 
Double  Guaranteed 
Quality  Hardware 

means  the  best  factory 
brands  in  the  country. 
Our  three-color  guar- 
antee tag  attached  to 
all  Porter  goods  au- 
thorizes the  dealer  to 
replace  the  article  free 
of  cost  if  for  any 
reason  it  proves  un- 
satisfactory. 


If  you  want  reliable  hay  tools 
get  Porter's,  bearing  the 

three-color  Double  Guar- 
antee Tag 


Ask 
your 
dealer 
for 

Double 
Guaranteed 
Hardware 


Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co 


Omaha,  Nebraska 


The  Nebraska  Temnev 
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Direct  From  The  Farm 


WHERE  GET  HOMES? 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  govern- 
ment bought  from  the  Indians  and 
from  other  civilized  countries  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  that  now 
makes  up  the  United  States.  This 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  all  that  would  come  to  this  land 
of  the  free  a  chance  to  have  a  home. 
The  government  first  sold  this  land 
at  a  small  figure  to  homeseekers,  then 
in  the  sixties  the  homestead  law  was 
passed,  giving  to  each  person  a  right 
to  enter  160  acres  with  but  minor 
expense  ,  and  to  gain  title  thereto  by 
living  upon  it  for  five  years. 

Settlement  was  slow,  however,  and 
so  as  an  inducement  a  law  was  passed 
about  thirty-five  years  ago  giving  a 
person  a  right  to  take  a  pre-emption 
homestead  and  timber  claim  com- 
bined, making  540  acres  in  all.  This 
law  was  repealed  some  years  ago. 
Then  again,  to  encourage  settlement 
in  the  sand  hills,  we  have  the  statute 
known  as  the  Kinkaid  homestead  law 
making  640  acres  the  maximum 
homestead.  Despite  the  fact  that  this 
has  been  upon  the  statute  books  for 
only  a  few  years,  nearly  all  of  the 
desirable  and  much  undesirable  land 
has  been  taken  up. 

And  now,  with  our  population  doub- 
ling every  forty  years  and  no  more 
free  land  to  be  had,  we  are  facing  a 
very  real  problem — namely,  "Where 
is  the  next  generation  going  to  get 
a  home?"  Rent  is  rising  with  the 
price  of  land,  and  land  is  not  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  what  interest 
will  be  paid  by  the  crop  grown  on  the 
land,  but  rather  on  a  speculative 
value.  The  land  sharks,  otherwise 
known  as  speculators,  are  largely 
responsible  for  excessive  land  values. 

Land  monopoly  is  one  of  the  worst 
monopolies  in  this  country  at  present. 
One  could,  if  he  had  the  money,  but 
a  section,  a  township,  or  a  county, 
fence  it  in  or  put  up  signs  reading 
"Keep  Off  the  Grass"  as  they  do 
around  public  buildings,  and  then  let 
it  grow  up  to  weeds  while  anxious 
hands  are  idle  and  hungry  men, 
women  and  children  beg  for  some- 
thing to  eat. 

.  Some  Born  Too  Late 

We  hear  people  say  that  it  is  a 
man's  own  fault  because  he  is  poor. 
It  might  be  so,  but  if  one  was  raised 
in  a  shop,  store,  factory,  or  any  one 
of  a  thousand  similar  places,  is  it  his 
fault?  Or  is  it  his  fault  that  he  was 
born  too  late  to  get  government  land? 
If  it  was  right  years  ago  for  the 
government  to  plan  a  way  for  every- 
one to  have  a  home,  it  is  still  right. 

My  remedy  for  land  monopoly  lies 
in  the  passage  of  a  law  limiting  the 
amount  of  land  a  person  shall  own. 
Give  every  man  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  in  which  to  dispose  of  all 
over  a  specified  amount.  This  would 
naturally  cheapen  money,  interest 
rates  would  be  lowered,  and  specu- 
lation in  large  estates  would  be  done 
away  with.  But  under  present  con- 
ditions, in  eastern  Nebraska  where 
farms  should  be  steadily  growing 
smaller,  supplying  more  arid  more 
people  with  homes,  the  situation  is 
just  the  reverse. 

The  farmer  that  owns  his  farm  and 
can  secure  a  loan  upon  it  can  buy  the 
little  farmer  out,  then  can  borrow 
enough  on  both  places  to  pay  him 
and  let  him  go  where  land  is  cheaper 
or  where  he  can  rent — or  perhaps  he 
will  move  to  town  and  learn  to  be  a 
skinner.  But  if  the  land  were  cut  up 
into  small  farms  and  well  managed 
so  as  to  restore  its  fertility,  there 
would  be  a  big  increase  in  the  amount 
of  foodstuff  that  could  be  raised. 

Fertility  Declining 
Under  the  present  system  of  tenant 
farming  the  land  is  being  grained  to 
death.  The  renter  can't  keep  much 
stock,  because  next  year  he  may  be 
obliged  to  move  onto  a  small  place 
with  no  pastures  and  poor,  if  any, 
shelter.  The  landlord,  on  the  other 
hand,  doesn't  want  to  put  extra  ex- 
pense on  the  place  in  the  way  of 


fertilizers  or  good  buildings,  for  he 
has  it  listed  for  sale  at  an  advance 
of  a  few  dollars  over  what  he  paid. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  im- 
provements run  down,  trees  and 
orchards  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  the  soil 
is  being  grained  to  death  and  not 
producing  nearly  as  much  as  it  did 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  people  are 
crowding  into  the  cities  and  towns, 
working  by  the  day  for  a  living  rather 
than  pay  the  excessively  high  rents 
that  are  asked  by  our  laid  monopo- 
lists. Some  call  these  latter  our 
smart  men  —  great  mental  workers. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  if 
you  had  a  dollar  or  an  acre  of  land 
in  your  eye  you  couldn't  see  your 
fellowman  at  all? 

We  should  have  laws  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  make  possible  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people 
When  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person 
is  settled  in  court,  if  there  is  no  will 
each  child  shares  equally.  And  if 
our  other  laws  were  patterned  after 
this  we  wouldn't  have  so  many 
millionaires  and  Coxey's  armies.  We 
have  all  prayed,  "Thy  kingdom  come 
Thy  will  be  done;"  but  how  many  of 
us  try  to  do  that  will — to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked?  Are 
we  our  brothers'  keeper? 

Lincoln  Co.  H.  H.  BURTON. 


THE    RURAL    SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  pleased 
to  note  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
rural  school  problem,  and  trust  that 
it  will  rapidly  continue  to  increase 
until  the  state  is  stirred  from  end 
to  end  and  some  much-needed 
changes  are  made  in  our  rural  school 
system,  as  well  as  in  the  conditions 
in  our  rural  schools.  The  whole 
thing  needs  to  be  remodeled  and  some 
really  practical  progress  made.  The 
teaching  of  higher  grades  in  the  rural 
schools  is  not  the  only  thing  needed. 
These  higher  grades  should  be  re- 
modeled and  radically  changed  if  they 
are  to  be  taught  in  rural  schools. 

Practical  and  useful  studies  should 
be  introduced  in  place  of  the  dead 
languages  and  a  lot  of  other  dead 
stuff  that  should  have  been  cut  out 
and  buried  ages  ago.  In  every  other 
field  of  life's  activities  we  bury  the 
dead,  but  in  our  school  work  we  pre- 
serve the  mummies,  and  like  the 
Chinese,  teach  our  children  to  wor- 
ship them.  Our  school  system  should 
be  made  to  keep  step  with  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  age,  instead  of 
lagging  along  decades  in  the  rear. 

How  many  farmers,  business  men, 
farmers'  wives  or  city  women  ever 
use  algebra  or  the  dead  languages  in 
their  every-day  hustle  and  bustle  to 
secure  the  necessaries  of  life?  Why 
require  these  rural  boys  and  girls  to 
learn  a  lot  of  stuff  they  will  never 
use  while  there  is  a  world  of  useful, 
practical  knowledge  that  they  ought 


'to  have,  yet  .  never  secure?  Why 
force  them  to  prepare  for  college  and 
university  when  we  know  that 
scarcely  any  of  them  will  ever  at- 
tend' either? 

We  want  a  system  of  education  for 
these  country  boys  and  girls  that  will 
first  prepare  them  for  the  useful  ac- 
tivities of  the  ordinary  walks  of  life, 
whether  it  be  on  the  farm,  in  busi- 
ness, the  home,  the  shop,  or  what-not, 
where  both  brain  and  brawn  are 
needed  to  succeed;  because  here  is 
the  field  where  the  great  majority  of 
these  boys  and  girls  will  be  found  in 
after  years.  As  soon  as  the  ordinary 
child  is  able  to  toddle  around  it  ex- 
hibits a  never-ending  desire  to  know 
something  and  to  do  something;  it  is 
overflowing  with  energy  and  the  spirit 
of  inquiry.  This  spirit  of  inquiry,  this 
desire  to  know  something,  so  plainly 
exhibited  by  every  normal  child, 
should  be  cultivated  and  developed; 
from  childhood  to  youth  and  from 
youth  to  old  age  life  should  be  made 
one  eternal,  unbroken  season  of  the 
pleasure  of  learning  something,  of 
doing  something. 

When  we  have  done  this  we  will 
have  made  bright,  energetic,  useful 
citizens  of  many  boys  and  girls  who, 
under  our  present  conditions,  will  be- 
come humdrum,  thoughtless,  unreal 
members  of  society,  pass  through  the 
long  years  of  life  without  develop- 
ing that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  die  and 
be  buried  without  having  experienced 
the  ecstatic  bliss  of  really  living.  In- 
stead of  stuffing  the  child  full  of  a 
lot  of  dry  rules  as  we  now  do  with- 
out ay  illustration  of  the  practical 
application  of  these  rules,  we  should 
have  a  system  that  will  train  the  eye 
to  observe,  the  hand  to  do,  and  the 
mind  to  reason  about  the  things  we 
see  and  do. 

This  may  be  done  by  a  proper  com- 
bination of  conditions  that  will  fur- 
nish the  necessary  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  all  the  natural 
faculties  and  carry  to  the  child  the 
proof  of  the  need  and  uses  of  the  dry, 
unattractive  rules  in  textbooks,  which 
to  many  pupils  at  present  are  a  mean- 
ingless mass  of  bosh  and  give  them 
the  impression  that  all  education  is 
the  same  dry,  unsavory  mess. 

Then  we  need  a  remodeling  of  the 
rural  school  districts  in  many  if  not 
most  instances,  and  radical  changes 
in  conditions  existing  in  the  districts. 
The  problem  is  so  large  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  right  solution  so  great 
that  it  demands  the  combined  intelli- 
gence of  the  whole  state. 

J.  D.  REAM. 

Custer  Co. 


SHEEP  RAISING  FOR  PROFIT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Traveling 
five  miles  north  and  one  mile  east 
of  my  home  brings  you  to  the  farm 
of  Elmer  Miller.    This  is  a  combina- 


tion of  Platte  valley  hay  land,  a  half- 
section  of  rough  pasture  land  in  the 
hills  adjoining,  and  some  fine  valley 
farm  land.  Forty  acres  of  the  farm 
is  in  alfalfa,  the  hay  from  which  is 
all  fed  on  the  farm,  and  160  acres 
of  corn  is  raised  regularly  every 
year.    No  small  grain  is  grown  there. 

Mr.  Miller's  first  experience  with 
sheep  was  as  a  hired  man  on  western 
ranches,  where  the  expert  sheep 
shearer  made  stacks  of  good  money. 
There  he  learned  the  habits  of  the 
animals  and  how  to  shear  and  care 
for  them.  It  was  a  valuable  experi- 
ence and  enabled  him  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  so  often  made  by  beginners. 
But  the  care  given  the  sheep  on  the 
ranges  is  not  the  care  Mr.  Miller's 
flock  receives.  Here  nothing  is  left 
to  chance,  and  the  result  shows  that 
sheep  always  respond  to  any  extra 
attention  that  may  be  given  them. 

A  single  item  will  show  the  differ- 
ence. On  the  range  the  average  in- 
crease will  not  exceed  80  per  cent; 
on  Miller's  ranch  the  increase  is  130 
per  cent.  Comfortable  quarters,  un- 
remitting care  at  lambing  time,  and 
right  management  the  year  around 
account  for  the  difference.  This  is 
the  simple  and  profitable  plan  of  Mr. 
Miller's  farming  and  sheep-raising 
operations.  With  from  600  to  800 
ewes  he  raises  from  800  to  900  lambs, 
all  pastured  on  his  own  land.  The 
bulk  of  the  lambs  come  in  the  spring, 
but  a  carload  of  January  lambs  are 
fed  for  the  Easter  market.  These 
generally  realize  the  top  prices.  One 
year  Mr.  Miller  marketed  a  carload 
of  lambs  three  months  old,  averaging 
fifty-two  pounds,  at  14  Ms  cents  per 
pound. 

Sheep  Husk  Corn 

All  of  the  corn  raised  on  160  acres 
of  this  farm  is  fed  to  the  sheep. 
There  is  no  charge  for  husking — the 
sheep  do  that  most  effectually.  About 
the  middle  of  August  the  lambs  are 
turned  into  the  cornfields.  While  the 
corn  is  maturing  the  weeds  and  lower 
corn  leaves  are  eaten.  Later,  as  the 
season  advances,  the  upper  stalk  and 
the  corn  are  taken,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  stump  of  the  stalk.  No  weed 
seed  that  has  passed  through  the 
internal  organism  of  a  sheep  ever 
grows. 

After  the  cornfield  has  been  cleaned 
up  by  the  sheep  the  land  is  plowed 
and  the  next  spring  at  planting  time 
the  corn  is  listed.  With  the  fertilizer 
dropped  by  the  sheep  and  the  manure 
hauled  out  of  the  feed  lots  this  160 
acres  is  kept  fit  to  raise  big  crops 
of  corn  for  any  number  of  years  in 
succession. 

The  hay  from  the  forty-acre  alfalfa 
field,  like  the  corn,  goes  to  the  mak- 
ing of  mutton.  Corn  and  alfalfa  is 
the  ideal  ration  for  lambs,  and  no 
animal  makes  better  use  of  either. 
A  puny  pig  would  pine  and  perish 
if  it  depended  for  a  living  on  follow- 
ing a  flock  of  lambs  on  full  feed.  Mr. 
Miller  feeds  more  lambs  than  he 
raises,  buying  them  at  the  South 
Omaha  market,  and  of  course  he  uses 
more  corn  and  alfalfa  than  he  raises. 
The  ewes  can  be  profitably  kept  until 
ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Besides 
raising  lambs,  the  clip  of  wool  brings 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  head.  How 
it  will  be  when  the  Wilson-Underwood 
free  wool  tariff  bill  becomes  a  law  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

I  don't  know  what  Elmer  Miller 
makes  out  of  his  sheep,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  figure  anything  but  a  good 
margin  of  velvet  from  these  trans- 
actions. I  may  add  that  his  flock  is 
of  the  Shropshire  variety,  and  he 
uses  none  but  the  best  pure-bred 
males.  The  head  of  the  herd  this 
year  is  an  imported  animal. 

Not  every  farmer  is  so  situated  as 
to  raise  sheep  under  such  favorable 
conditions  as  Mr.  Miller,  but  it  looks 
as  though  it  would  be  good  business 
management  to  put  some  lambs  into 
the  cornfield  and  feed  lots  to  make 
mutton  out  of  weeds  and  green  stuff 
while  preparing  the  ground  for  a 
better  crop   next  year. 

Adams  Co.  I.  D.  EVANS, 
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Built  for 
YOUR  Roads 

Regal  Underslung  cars  will  render  service  on 
your  country  roads  far  in  excess  of  the  price  you 
pay.  The  Underslung  construction — the  frame 
below  the  axle — ensures  safety,  stability  and  en- 
durance on  the  roughest  highways.  Regal  cars 
are  the  safest  cars  because  with  the  weight  hung 
low  the  danger  of  skidding  or  ' 'turning  turtle" 
is  eliminated.  Our  production  has  grown  from 
hundreds  to  thousands  because  the  Regal  has 
proven  to  the  American  farmer  and  the  world 
that  a  better  car  cannot  be  purchased  for  even 
twice  the  price.  The  Regal  is  the  only  car  with 
the  endorsed  Underslung  construction  you  can 
buy  for  less  than  $1,000.  You  can  have  your 
choice  of  a  touring  car  or  a  roadster.  Write 
for  our  instructive  Regal  booklet  and  we  will 
mail  it  at  once  together  with  the  name  of  the 
Regal  dealer  in  your  locality.    Call  on  him. 

Regal  Motor  Car  Co. 


308  Piquette  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


$950 


Regal  Model  "T"  Underslung  Touring  Car 
Extra  equipment,  top,  windshield  and  speedometer  —  £75 

(80) 


How  GooDjgtAR  Carriage  Tires 
i- Have  Swept  Into  Popularity-i 


No  more  carriages  were  sold  in  1911-12  than 
in  the  previous  season.  Yet  the  sales  of 
Goodyear  "Wing:"  Carriage  Tires  increased 
33  per  cent  in  that  Same  period.  That  means 
our  sales  o£  the  preceding  two  years  were 
practically  doubled.  And  for  1912-13  we  have 
estimated  a  still  further  increase. 

Of  the  200  carriage  makers  in  the  U.  S.,  148 
now  equip  their  carriages  with  Goodyear 
"Wing"  Tires— almost  75  per  cent. 

Goodyear  "Wing"  Tires  have  become  the 
most  popular  carriage  tires  in  existence. 

All  because  thousands  of  carriage  owners 
have  used  and  tested  them  for  14  years  and 
learned  their  superiority. 

The  Goodyear  'Wing"Tire  brings  the  same 
big  saving  to  carriage  owners  that  the  Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut  Tire  brings  owners  of 
automobiles.  Stop  and  consider  these  facts 
before  you  buy  rubber  tires  for  your  carriage. 


The  Goodyear  "Wing"  Tire 

Note  this  patented  "Wing."  How  it  presses 
against  the  channel,  thus  preventing  mud, grit 
or  water  from  getting  in  and  quickly  rusting 
the  rim  and  destroying  the  tire  base.  This  tire 
remains  sound,  won't  crtep  or  get  loose.  Gives 
utmost  wear  and  will  protect  your  carriage 
and  greatly  lengthen  its  life.  Being  of  tough, 
springy  rubber.it  is  exceptionally  easy-riding. 

Our  "Eccentric"  Cushion  Tire 

is  especially  de- 
signed for  lighter 
veh  i  cl  es — run- 
abouts, etc.  Note 
the  wire  hole  is 
below  the  center. 
This  increases  the 
wearing  depth  of 
the  tire  one-half. 
Saves  you  that 
much  money. 
Stays  firm  in  the 
channel.  The 
high-grade,  resili- 
ent rubber  used  makes  this  tire  remarkably  easy- 
riding.  Always  gives  satisfaction. 
Writa  9  P/kctal  More  carriage  dealers  sell 
"  *IIC  d  I  UMdl  Goodyear  Carriage  Tires 
than  any  other  kind.  Send  as  your  name  on  a 
postal  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  the  dealer 
in  your  town  who  sells  "Goodyears."  Our  Carriage 
Tire  Book  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  In  103  Principal  Cities 


"Eccentric"  Cushion  Tire 


Learn  More  About 

ART-PAP 

OIL  TRACTORS- 


It 


Write  for  Our  Books 


Qur  Catalop*  describes  in  detail  the  con- 
„  struction  and  operation  of 

.ji  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors.  Tells  why  a  Hart- 
|  Parr  is  a  profitable  investment. 

Our  Book  on  Plowing  and  Tilling 

is  a  valuable  text-book  that  should  be  in  your 
hands.    Tells  how  to  get  biggest  crops. 

Our  Information  on  Service  ™et 

of  tractor  will  explain  how  other  business 
farmers  are  making  more  money  than  they 
ever  made  before. 

Study  farm  power  NOW.  Write  for  books 
'  and  full  information. 

!  HART-PARR  CO.,  208  Lawler  St.,  Charles  City,  la. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable, 
iney  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Orchard  Inspection  Law 

A  Richardson  county  reader  asks 
how  the  new  nursery  and  orchard 
inspection  law,  which  goes  into  effect 
July  1,  will  affect  the  farmer  and 
orchardist.  Following  is  quoted  that 
part  of  the  law  relative  to  orchard 
inspection: 

"Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Ne- 
braska to  seek  out  and  suppress  per 
nicious  insect  pests  and  injurious  and 
contagious  plant  diseases  destructive 
to  the  horticultural  and  agricultural 
interests  of  the  state,  and  conduct 
experiments  when  necessary  to  ac 
complish  that  end. 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  the  state  ento 
mologist,  with  his  assistants  and 
employees,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  upon  any  public  premises,  parks, 
cemetries,  or  other  premises,  or  upon 
any  land  of  any  firm,  corporation  or 
private  individual,  within  the  state  of 
Nebraska,  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion, destroying,  treating  or  experi 
menting  upon  the  insects  or  diseases 
aforesaid.  Should  any  insect  or  dis- 
ease found  by  the  state  entomologist 
or  by  any  other  officer  appointed  by 
him,  be,  in  his  opinion,  capable  of 
eradication  without  the  destruction  of 
the  trees,  plants,  shrubs  or  vines,  then 
said  officers  are  to  treat  or  have 
treated,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dis 
semination  of  the  aforesaid  insects  or 
diseases,  any  and  all  suspicious  trees 
vines,  shrubs  and  plants  found  to  be 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  those  in- 
fested as  aforesaid. 

"Sec.  3.  That  should  the  officer 
aforesaid,  through  his  assistants  and 
employees,  or  by  any  notification 
whatsoever,  find  any  trees,  vines 
shrubs  or  plants  infested  or  diseased 
with  the  aforesaid  insects  or  diseases 
the  aforesaid  officer  shall  mark  or  tag 
in  some  conspicuous  way  all  trees, 
vines,  shrubs  or  plants  infested  with 
the  aforesaid  insects  or  diseases,  and 
shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
owner  or  owners,  tenants  or  person 
in  charge  of  such  premises  of  the 
condition  thereof;  and  thereupon,  if 
such  person  or  persons  so  notified 
shall  not  within  ten  days  after  notifi- 
cation destroy  or  treat  the  same  in 
accordance  with  regulations  and  rules 
of  said  officer,  a  copy  of  which  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  any  person, 
then  said  officer  shall,  through  his 
assistants  or  employees,  destroy  or 
treat  all  such  trees,  vines,  shrubs, 
plants  or  grains. 

"Whenever  any  such  infestation 
shall  exist  at  any  place  within  or  on 
the  property  of  any  non-resident,  or 
on  any  property  the  owner  or  owners 
of  which  cannot  be  found  within  the 
county  after  diligent  search  by  tht 
entomologist  or  his  deputies,  or  on  the 
property  of  any  owner  or  owners  upon 
which  the  notice  aforesaid  has  been 
served,  and  who  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  eradicate  the  same  within 
the  time  specified,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  state  entomologist,  or  his  duly 
authorized  deputy,  to  cause  said  in- 
festation to  be  at  once  removed  by 
eradicating  or  destroying  said  plant 
diseases  or  injurious  insects,  their 
eggs  or  larvae.  The  necessary  ex- 
pense thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  real  estate 
from  which  said  infestation  has  been 
removed  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

"The  state  entomologist  or  his 
deputy  shall  serve  or  cause  to-  be 
served  upon  said  owner  or  any  one 
in  possession  and  in  charge  of  said 
real  estate  a  notice  stating  the  amount 
of  said  charge,  and  further  stating 
that  if  said  charge  be  not  paid  to  the 
county  treasurer  of  the  county  wherein 
said  real  estate  is  located  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
service  of  said  notice  that  the  same 
will  become  a  lien  upon  said  real 
estate.  Copy  of  said  notice,  together 
with  the  proof  of  service,  shall  be  at 
once  filed  with  the  county  clerk,  and 
if  said  amount  is  not  paid  within  the 
time  therein  stated  said  county  clerk 
shall  spread  the  same  upon  the  tax- 
roll  prepared  by  him,  and  said  amount 
shall  become  a  lien  against  said  real 
estate  and  be  collected  as  other  taxes 
are  collected,  and  said  real  estate 
shall  be  sold  for  non-payment  of  said 
taxes  the  same  as  now  or  hereafter 
may  be  provided  by  law  for  sale  of 
real  estate  for  delinquent  taxes. 
"Should    the   owner   of   said  real 


estate  not  pay  said  charges  within 
the  stated  time,  the  same  shall  be 
presented  to  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners by  the  county  clerk,  and  by 
them  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  said  county  by  the 
county  treasurer,  and  when  said 
amount  is  collected  as  taxes  it  shall 
be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  said 
county.  The  cost  of  eradication  or 
treatment  of  such  infestation,  as  above 
stated,  shall  be  paid  to  the  county 
treasurer,  to  whom  the  county  clerk 
shall  certify  all  amounts  due  as  re- 
ported to  him  by  the  state  ento- 
mologist. The  county  treasurer  shall 
forward  to  the  state  treasurer  on  the 
first  of  each  month  all  amounts  thus 
received.  These  amounts  shall  be 
paid  into  the  general  fund." 

The  law  requires  the  entomologist 
to  inspect  every  nursery  in  the  state 
and  forbids  any  nurseryman  to  sell 
or  deliver  any  nursery  stock  not  bear- 
ing a  certificate  of  inspection.  It  also 
makes  railroads  or  other  common 
carriers  liable  for  delivering  any 
nursery  stock  not  bearing  recognized 
certificates. 


The  Seventeen-Year  Locust 

An  Otoe  county  orchardist  reports  | 
his  apple  orchard  thoroughly  infested  I 
with  seventeen-year  locusts.  He  states 
that  they  emerged  from  the  ground 
in  great  numbers  June  3  and  4  and  ] 
he  wants  to  know  what  should  be 
done  to  prevent  serious  damage  to 
the  trees.    This  orchard  is  thirty-two 
years  old,  and  while  the  locusts  are  I 
very  numerous  in  it,  none  have  ap- 1 
peared  in  younger  orchards  near  by.  I 

This  insect  has  never  become  a 
very  serious  pest  in  Nebraska,  though 
it  has  appeared  several  times  in  the  , 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  injures 
trees  by  puncturing  small  twigs  of 
the  previous  year's  growth  and  de- 
positing its  eggs.  Many  of  the  twigs 
break  later  in  the  season  from  the 
wind  or  the  weight  of  fruit. 

In  this  latitude  the  pupae  emerge 
early  in  June  and  crawl  upon  the 1 
trunks,  branches  and  foliage  of  the  | 
trees  and  shrubs,  where  the  adul'.s 
emerge,  leaving  the  old  shells  hanging 
these.     The   eggs   are   then  laid  in 
longitudinal  rows  of  punctures  along 
the  under  side  of  the  twigs.  After 
six  or  seven  weeks  the  eggs  hatc'i  ] 
and  the  young  cicadas  drop  to  the 
ground  and  work  their  way  in,  going 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  be- 1 
neath  the  surface.    Here  they  live  a  | 
subterranean  life  for  seventeen  years. 
They  burrow  chiefly  with  their  fore- 
legs and  suck  the  juices  from  the 1 
small  roots  from  one-eighth  to  three- 
sixteenths  of  an    inch  in  diameter. 
Upon  such  food  they  subsist  for  the 
full  period  of  seventeen  years,  when 
the  pupae  emerge  through  round  exit 
holes  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

These  insects  attack  all  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  often  cause 
much  injury  by  the  splintering  of  the 
twigs,  which  break  off  and  hang 
downward,  causing  the  leaves  and 
fruit  to  turn  brown  and  dry  out.  No 
practical  method  of  combatting  them 
has  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  im- 
possible to  poison  them  as  they  do 
not  eat  of  the  twigs  or  leaves.  Any 
contact  spray  such  as  kerosene  emul- 
sion would  kill  them  if  it  could  be 
used  strong  enough,  but  it  would  also 
injure  the  foliage  and  twigs.  Insect 
powder  or  pyrethrum  dusted  on  early 
in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on 
the  foliage  is  recommended  for  ex- 
ceptional cases  where  but  few  very 
valuable  trees  or  shrubs  are  en- 
dangered, but  this  treatment  would 
not  be  practical  in  the  orchard  or 
wood  lot,"  as  it  would  be  too  expensive. 

Various  repellant  substances  have 
been  tried  from  time  to  time,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  ordinary  white- 
wash will  partially  prevent  then) 
from  depositing  their  eggs,  especially 
if  untreated  trees  are  near  at  hand. 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  less 
injury  resulted  to  trees  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux;  and  while  there  is  no  real 
evidence,  some  experimenters  think  it 
probable  that  lime-sulphur  might  be 
even  more  effective  as  a  repellant 
than  Bordeaux. 


Effective  Spraying  Mixtures 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  my 
strawberries?  The  leaves  look  rusty 
and  are  eaten  full  of  holes,  and  the 
berries  dried  up  and  fell  off  soon 
after   setting   on   the   stems.  What 

ould  you  advise  me  to  do  for  them. 

My  gooseberries  are  also  getting 
mildewed  and  rusty.  They  have  been 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  but 
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dth  no  apparent  results. — J.  Wag- 
ner, Butler  Co. 

For  all  leaf-eating  insects  of  trees 
r  plants  use  from  two  to  four  pounds 
f  lead  arsenate  to  fifty  gallons  of 
-ater,  applied  with  a  pressure 
prayer.  For  rusts  and  mildews  use 
lordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sulphur. 
,ead  arsenate  will  not  kill  rusts, 
lildews  or  other  fungous  diseases, 
either  will  Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur 
t  summer-spraying  strength  kill  in- 
jcts.  The  one  is  an  insecticide  and 
ie  other  a  fungicide.  By  combining 
ie  two  a  combination  spray  results 
hich  is  effective  against  both  insects 
nd  fungous  diseases. 

If  both  chewing  insects  and  rusts 
re  present  on  your  strawberry  plants 

would  suggest  that  you  prepare 
ordeaux  mixture  by  slaking  four 
ounds  of  lime  and  add  water  enough 
>  make  twenty-five  gallons.  Then 
issolve  four  pounds  of  copper  sul- 
hate  (blue  stone)  and  add  enough 
ater  to  make  twenty-five  gallons  of 
lat  also.  Combine  these  by  dipping 
om  both  simultaneously  and  pour- 
ig  into  a  third  vessel.  Then  add 
vo  or  three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
nd  you  will  have  a  spray  effective 
gainst  both  insects  and  fungus.  The 
ordeaux  alone  is  effective  against 
mgus  alone,  and  the  lead  arsenate 
irhout  the  lime  and  blue  stone  is 
fective  against  chewing  insects 
lone. 

For  sucking  ineWs  such  as  the 
ttle  green  lice  still  other  mixtures 
ust  be  used.  These  insects  do  not 
it  the  leaves  but  puck  the  juices,  and 
innot  be  killed  with  stomach  poisons, 
spray  that  kills  by  coming  in  con- 
st with  the  body  must  be  used, 
lack  leaf,  Nicofume  or  other  prepa- 
itions  from  tobacco  are  most  corn- 
only  used  for  such  insects.  These 
ay  be  secured  from  dealers  in 
irden  supplies  or  from  druggists. 


Arsenic  for  Orchard  Worms 

We  are  troubled  with  a  small  green 
orm  that  is  killing  the  orchards  in 
lis  part  of  the  country.  These  are 
aout  an  inch  long  and  as  large  as 
ie  lead  of  a  pencil.  They  eat  the 
aves  and  the  trees  die;  thev  seem 
i  be  worse  on  the  old  trees  The 
orms  have  a  web  and  sometimes 
mg  from  the  limb  like  a  spider, 
'hat  kind  of  a  spray  would  be  best 
<  kill  them?— F.  S.  Turner,  Saline  Co. 
From  your  letter  I  am  not  sure 
hat  insect  is  working  on  the  apple 
ees.  In  some  ways  your  descrip- 
an  indicates  the  canker  or  measur- 
g  worm,  in  other  ways  it  suggests 
ie  tent  caterpillar,  but  it  is  probably 
ie  canker  worm.  Both  of  these  as 
ell  as  other  leaf-eating  insects, 
)\vever,  are  controlled  by  the  same 
easure — arsenical  sprays.  Spray  the 
ees  with  arsenate  of  lead  in  the 
oportion  of  two  or  three  pounds  .to 
ty  gallons  of  water.  One  appli- 
ition  should  be  sufficient,  as  these 
sects  succumb  quickly  to  arsenical 
)isoning. 


VIEWS  OF  A  SOCIALIST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  farmer 
iays  the  freight"  on  everything  that 
shipped  out  and  everything  that  is 
lipped  in;  nays  all  the  interest,  profit 
id  rent.  When  he  takes  anything  to 
wn  to  sell,  the  buver  sets  the  price; 
hen  he  wants  to  buv  anything,  the 
Her  sets  the  price.  The  farmer  has 
)  more  to  say  as  to  what  he  shall 
ceive  for  his  produce  than  has 
lamp  Clark's  hound  nup. 
Figures  are  dry  thing3,  but  I  have 
ade  them  prove  that  farmers  receive 
ss  monev  for  a  bumper  crop  than 
r  a  smaller  one.  Farm  papers  tell 
I  how  to  raise  large  crops,  but  what 
s  want  to  know  is  how  to  keep  what 
J  produce.  We  produce  five  dollars 
irth  of  wealth  and  have  four  dollars 
it  stolen  from  us. 

I  see  those  whose  labor  has  made 
ciety's  bread,  hungry;  those  whose 
nds  have  made  it  raiment,  ragged; 
ose  who  have  builded  its  houses, 
nants;  those  who  have  constructed 
i  railroads,  tramping;  those  who 
ve  made  presidents  and  governors, 
ggars  for  crumbs  from  the  table 
ey  have  spread.  I  see  the  poor  taxed 
d  the  rich  go  free.  I  see  the  workers 
duced  to  mere  wage  slaves — hire- 
'gs  to  the  vicious,  avaracious  and 
Irrupt.  I  see  want  and  misery  in 
llions  of  homes. 

I  see  men  reduced  to  mere  beasts 
'  burden,  valued  so  lightly  that  no 

re  is  taken  whether  they  receive 

)d  enough  to  exist.  I  see  women 
•d  children  cooped  up  like  so  many 

gs,  gathering  fat  wealth  for  the  use 


of  their  owners.  1  see  the  earth  as  a 
piece  of  private  property  upon  which 
all  who  live  must  pay  the  cunning, 
who  have  possession.  I  see  the  food 
of  the  world  monopolized  by  those  who 
compel  all  others  to  work  for  them. 

But  at  last  a  new  light  is  entering 
into  millions  of  minds.  Constantly 
increasing  numbers  are  becoming  dis- 
gusted with  the  present  social  anarchy 
and  crime.  Too  many  people  see  the 
present  injustice  as  it  is  to  permit  it 
to  last.  Work  is  now  under  way,  ths 
effects  of  which  will  be  observed  in 
a  few  years.  The  people  have  caught 
onto  the  way  to  break  up  this  criminal 
system.  The  nation,  state  and  citie? 
shall  monopolize  for  the  equal  benefit 
of  all.  The  coming  change  involves 
only  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  con- 
viction expressed  through  the  ballot 
box. 

When  I  see  the  old  soldiers  and 
the  negroes  "doing  time"  on  the  city 
rock  pile  because  they  have  no  money, 
I  wonder  why  in  the  deuce  I  jolted 
on  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  saddles  from 
1861  to  1865.  W.  B.  WELLS. 

Hitchcock  Co. 


If  apple  prospects  are  realized 
upon  this  year  we'll  have  apples  to 
eat  next  winter. 


PATF1TS   Tha>    Protect   and  Pa> 

f  n  I  bR  I  «  Send  Sketch  or  Model  tor  Searcr 
BOOKS.  ADVICE  UNO  SEARCHES  FREI 
Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington.  D  C 


Victrola  IV 

Oak  $15 


genuine 
Victrola 
that  will  play  for  you 
any  record  in  the 
Victor  catalog. 

Go  to  any  store  where  you 
see  the  famous  Victor  trademark 
and  hear  your  favorite  music  on 
this  Victrola. 

Other  styles  $25  to  $200. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributers 


INGECO 

Engines 

A  BIG  MONEY  SAVER 

An  engine  that  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
on  to  work  right  in  all  kinds  of  weather — 
a  fuel  saver  —  an  easy  starter  —  a  steady 
worker. 

The  "INGECO"  is  just  that  kind  of  an  en- 
gine and  besides  its  reliability  it  has  a 
record  for  keeping  out  of  the  repair  shop — 
[  it  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity — there  is  noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Once  set  it  runs 
constantly  without  trouble. 

From  1  H  to  60  H.  P.  Stationary. 
Portable,   Semi-Portable  Types. 
Find  out  about  "INGECO"  Engines 
before  you  make  another  move  on  the 
engine  question — you'll  be  ahead 
money  and  satisfaction. 
International  Gas  Engine  Co. 
157  Holthoff  Place,  Codahy,  Wis. 

(Suburb  of 
Milwaukee) 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Not  a  Petty  Saving 


Don't  think  that  Goodyears  won 
their  place  through  any  petty  savings. 

They  were  once  in  bottom  place. 
Today  they  outsell,  by  long  odds,  all 
other  tires  in  the  world. 

They  have  leaped  to  leadership.  The 


Goodyear  demand  has  come  like  an 
avalanche. 

Last  year's  sales  by  far  exceeded 
our  previous  12  years  put  together. 

It  took  a  vast,  compelling  reason  to 
bring  this  change  about. 


Two  Big  Savings 

The  No -Rim -Cut  tire  — which 
we  control  —  revolutionized  condi- 
tions. 

About  one  in  four  of  all  old- 
type  tires  were  wrecked  by  rim- 
cut  ruin.  The  No-Rim-Cut  tire 
wiped  out  that  loss  completely. 

Then  the  oversize  we  gave  this 
tire  added  10  per  cent  to  the  air 
capacity.  And  that,  with  the  aver- 
age car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  alone  vastly 
altered  the  cost  of  tire  upkeep. 

Other  Savings 

Then,  year  after  year,  we  have 
spent  fortunes  on  re- 
search and  experi- 
ment. 


That  department 
now  costs  us  $100,000 
yearly.  And  there 
scores  of  our  experts 
work  all  the  time, 
seeking  ways  to  better 
tires. 

They  test  the  tires 


by  metered  mileage  —  test  every 
new  idea.  Night  and  day,  four 
tires  at  a  time  are  being  worn  out 
in  our  factor}'. 

It  was  thus  we  learned,  in  the 
course  of  years,  how  to  give  you 
Goodyear  mileage. 

The  Meters  Tell 

Bear  in  mind  that  meters  are 
now  used  on  countless  cars.  Men 
know  which  tire  is  best. 

The  time  is  past  when  users 
depend  on  makers'  claims. 

They  measure  mileage,  watch 
their  tire  upkeep.  And  they  tell 
their  results  to  others. 

Over  two  million  Goodyear  tires 


have  gone  out  to  meet  these  tests. 
And  Goodyear  sales  have  doubled 
over  and  over  as  men  proved  out 
the  tires. 

Judge  by  This 

Judge  Goodyear  tires  by  the 
final  verdict  of  the  legions  of  men 
who  have  used  them. 

You  can  see  the  No-Rim-Cut 
feature  —  the  oversize  feature. 
But  the  main  fact  lies  in  their 
records. 

Motor  car  makers  have  con- 
tracted for  890,680  Goodyears  to 
be  used  on  new  cars  this  year. 
And  our  demand  from  users  is 
twice  as  large  as  last  year. 


KRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Shid  Treads 


The  savings  which 
did  that  are  bound  to 
win  you  when  you 
make  one  test. 


Write  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  Book 
—  14th -year  edition. 
It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize  on 
tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office.  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (In  advance)  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer    when    the    time   paid    for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  .we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
Who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in    The   Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


We  are  all  unconsci- 
Vn\  iron  in  cut.    ously  influenced  by  our 

surroundings,  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live.  Quite 
naturally  we  are  swerved  by  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  closest  and 
most  continuous  contact.  »  This  is 
especially  true  of  children  and  young 
people.  And  here  is  a  hint  for  the 
father  of  farm  boys.  Tke  boy  on  the 
average  farm  works  with  his  father; 
the  city  boy  seldom  if  ever.  The 
farmer,  therefore,  makes  a  greater 
part  of  the  environment  of  his  boys 
than  the  man  in  town.  He  has 
every  chance  to  train  them  both 
by  precept  and  example  in  thrift  and 
painstaking  care.  Moreover,  by  asso- 
ciation with  his  boys  the  farmer 
becomes  their  pattern  in  thought, 
speech  and  action,  particularly  while 
they  are  young.  It  is  worth  while 
for  every  farmer  that  is  the  father 
of  boys  to  pause  occasionally  and  ask 
himself  if  he  is  just  the  sort  of  fellow 
he  would  like  his  boys  to  become. 
What  about  mothers?  Well,  they 
don't  need  this  suggestion  so  much. 


Democracy  is  a  whole- 
Democracy,    some  word;  it  stands  for 

wholesome  relationships 
in  human  affairs.  Of  course,  we  use 
the  word  without  reference  to  party, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  means 
equality  of  social,  political  and  indus- 
trial opportunity.  Democracy  con- 
siders the  welfare  of  all  men,  not 
simply  those  of  one  class.  To  say 
that  a  movement  is  undemocratic  is 
to  say  that  it  lacks  breadth  enough  to 
take  all  classes  of  humanity  into 
consideration.  Now  we  are  squared 
away  to  tell  our  story. 

The  other  day  a  farmer  friend  told 
us  he  couldn't  grow  enthusisatic 
about  the  Farmers'  Union,  because  in 
his  opinion  it  lacked  democracy.  Its 
-  main,  if  not  only,  object,  he  said,  was 
to  improve  the  condition  of  farmers, 
without  regard  to  the  effect  on  other 
people.  Co-operation,  said  he,  ought 
to  be  broad  enough  to  include  the 
people  of  the  towns  and  cities  that 
produce  manufactured  wares  as  well 
as  those  that  produce  crops  from 
the  soil. 

Co-operation  in  the  Rochdale  system 
in  England  has  indeed  proceeded  that 
far,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  started  among  the  members  of  one 
class  —  some  poor  weavers  —  and  at 
first  their  only  motive  was  to  save 
themselves.  So,  it  seems  to  us,  must 
such  a  movement  as  the  Farmers' 
Union  be  of  one  class  in  the  beginning. 

But  even  though  it  is  a  movement 
of  one  class  it  should  be  pervaded 
by  the  ideals  of  democracy.  Without 
such  ideals  it  might  succeed  in  add- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  farmers,  but  it 


would  degrade  the  spiritual  life  of  its 
members.  The  motives  with  which 
we  undertake  any  work  determine 
what  the  reaction  will  be  upon  our 
own  souls — and  te  secure  soul  develop 
ment  is  the  reason  we're  here.  If  the 
Farmers'  Union  was  presented  to  hiin 
in  a  purely  selfish  light,  then  our 
friend  was  partly  right,  although  it 
would  be  his  plain  duty  to  go  in  and 
help  create  right  ideals  rather  than 
to  hang  back. 

We  may  be  sure  that  this  move- 
ment, or  any  other  movement,  will 
react  favorably  or  unfavorably  upon 
the  spiritual .  lives  of  its  members  in 
proportion  as  -  they  work  for  purely 
selfish  ends  or  for  the  ultimate  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  humanity  as 
a  whole.  We  trust,  and  have  faith  to 
believe,  that  the  Farmers'  Union  will 
be  true  to  the  ideals  of  democracy. 


Can  we  have  interurban 
Interurbans.  railways  in  Nebraska 
without  allowing  the 
promoters  to  water  the  stock?  That  is 
the  question  now  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  people  in  Omaha,  Lincoln 
and  the-dntermediate  territory  through 
which  an  interurban  line  has  been 
projected.  Thus  far  the  state  railway 
commission,  which  has  authority  in 
such  matters,  has  refused  '  to  allow 
stocks  and  bonds  to  be  issued  in 
excess  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  constructing  and 
equipping  the  line. 

Many  business  men  claim,  however, 
that  men  with  capital  will  not  take 
the  risk  of  several  years  of  unprofit- 
able operation  of  an  interurban  line 
unless  the  promoters  are  allowed  to 
water  the  stock.  They  believe  that 
an  interurban  railway  will  not  be  a 
paying  proposition  in  Nebraska  for 
several  years,  and  the  loss  at  the 
outset  must  be  made  good  by  offering 
possibilities  of  profit  from  stock 
issued  in  excess  of  original  cost. 
The  promoters,  of  eourse,  encourage 
this  sentiment. 

But  granting  that  capitalists  will 
not  take  hold  of  an  interurban  propo- 
sition without  some  kind  of  encour- 
agement it  ought  to  be  clear  to  anyone 
that  allowing  the  stock  to  be  watered 
is  a  haphazard  method  of  granting  a 
bonus.  Stock  issued  in  excess  of 
values  with  the  permission  of  the 
state  railway  commission  would  be 
considered  in  rate-making  even  after 
the  loss  from  the  first  few  years  of 
operation  had  been  made  good. 

Surely  we  don't  want  to  grant  a 
perpetual  taxing  power  as  a  bonus. 
Better  by  far  to  keep  books  with  the 
promoters  and  make  good  their 
losses  until  the  road  is  on  a  paying 
basis  than  to  allow  them  to  water 
their  stock  and  fix  a  basis  for  high 
rates  that  shall  last  forever. 


Thirty  years  ago  the 
Cause  fields  of  Germany  yielded 
and  Effect,  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
oats  twenty-one  bushels 
per,  acre,  and  the  fields  of  the  United 
States  twenty  bushels.  Today  the 
average  yield  of  these  crops  in  thi« 
country  is  but  twenty-one  bushels, 
while  in  Germany  it  has  arisen  to 
39.5  bushels.  Our  yields  have  in- 
creased 6.6  per  cent;  those  of  Ger- 
many 80  per  cent.  Why?  Because 
German  farmers  have  been  growing 
sugar  beets.  American  farmers  could 
do  as  well  if  they  took  up  sugar  beet 
culture.  But  they  can't  raise  beets 
without  a  tariff  on  sugar.  Hence  if 
the  sugar  tariff  is  abolished  at  tke 
end  of  three  years,  we  must  worry 
along  indefinitely  with  low  crop 
yields.  Who  says  all  this?  Why  the 
paid  lobbyist  of  the  beet  sugar 
manufacturers! 

Except  that  beet  growing  goes  with 
intensive  farming  there  is  as  little 
reason  to  attribute  the  larger  eroi 
yields  of  Germany  to  beet  culture  as 
to  say  they,  are  due  to  the  form  of 
government.  Almost  as  well  might 
the  brewers  claim  that  the  larger 
grain  yields  in  Germany  are  due  to 
the  greater  consumption  of  beer  in 
that  country.  The  real  reason  is  that 
the  Germans  have  been  farming  in- 
tensively, while  we.  haven't,.,  mainly 
because  we  haven't  had  to. 

Such  argument  as  that  of  the  sugar 
manufacturers  wouldn't  be  worth  no-' 
tice  if  it  were  not  being  constantly 
thrust  upon  the  public  through  "plate 
matter"  in  country  newspapers,  and 
in  other  ways  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Why  do  the  sugar  people  beat 
around  the  bush  so  and  »se  such 
ridiculous  arguments?  They  wonld 
make  a  better  impression  to  say 
openly  that  they  want  a  tariff  on 
sugar  because  they  need  the  money 


The  supreme  court  has  at 
Rate       last  rendered  a  decision  in 
Decision,    the  famous  Minnesota  rate 

case.  Several  points  were 
involved,  but  there  were  two  main 
ones — the  right  of  states  to  regulate 
rates  within  their  borders,  and  the 
question  of  the  unearned  increment  in 
rights  of  way.  On  the  first  point  the 
court  decided  that  states  have  a  righ 
to  regulate  rates  between  points 
within  state  boundaries  even  though 
such  regulation  may  necessitate  a  re 
adjustment  of  interstate  rates  by  the 
roads  affected.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  state  rates  are  fair  and 
just.  On  the  question  of  allowing  the 
unearned  increment  in  land  to  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  value  of 
railroads  the  decision  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  clear  cut.  The  opinion 
states  that  the  railroads  have  no  rea 
son  to  complain  if  their  land  is  valued 
at  the  same  price  of  adjoining  land 
but  it  is  held  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  a  value  based  upon  any  mul 
tiple  of  the  value  of  adjoining  land  as 
was  done  in  Minnesota.  That  is  all 
we  can  find  in  the  newspaper  reports 
of  the  decision  about  unearned  incre- 
ment. If  it  amounts  to  a  decision  in 
the  matter,  then  the  roads  may  have 
all  the  unearned  increment  in  their 
lands  but  not  any  more. 


Too  many  of  the  remedies 
Limiting     proposed  to  cure  the  ills 

Trusts.  arising  from  industrial 
monopoly  are  directed  ac 
symptoms  instead  of  causes.  The 
trusts  are  monopolies  because  they 
are  big;  reduce  their  size  and  you 
break  up  their  monopoly.  That  is  the 
logic  of  trust  busters.  It  has  been 
tried  in  the  cases  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  tobacco  trust.  The 
former  was  ordered  by  the  supreme 
court  to  dissolve,  which  it  did  on  a 
plan  of  its  own;  the  latter  was  dis- 
solved on  a  plan  approved  by  the 
court  itself.  But  in  each  of  these 
cases  the  manifestations  of  monopoly 
have  been  as  plain  since  the  dissolu- 
tion ajS  before. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Senator 
Hitchcock  of  this  state  proposed  an- 
other remedy  for  bigness.  It  was  to 
tax  the  output  of  concerns  after  they 
reached  a  certain  size.  He  now  urges 
that  this  scheme  be  applied  to  the 
tobacco  trust  by  taxing  tobacco  con- 
cerns «n  their  output  when  in  any 
line  it  exceeds  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  the  country.  This 
device  to  limit  the  size  of  industrial 
concerns  is  purely  artificial. 

One  thing  o»ght  to  be  fairly  clear 
by  this  time  and  that  is  that  artificial 
remedies  against  the  trusts  are  un- 
availing. The  large  industrial  corpo- 
rations are  the  result  either  of 
superior  efficiency  —  cheaper  produc- 
tion and  distribution  —  or  of  special 
privileges  and  immunities,  such  as 
control  of  natural  resources,  control 
of  credit,  railroad  favoritism,  patent 
protection,  and  tariff  favors.  Large 
capital  that  enables  a  concern  to 
freeze  out  its  competitors  by  under- 
selliiag  them  at  an  actual  loss  is  an- 
other potent  cause  of  trust  growth 
that  lies  entirely  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  efficiency. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  very 
few,  if  indeed  any,  of  the  great  trusts 
exist  because  of  superior  efficiency. 
Every  trust  has  busied  itself  more 
with  eliminating  competition  by  under- 
handed methods  than  meeting  it 
openly.  At  all  events  it  ought  to  be 
agreed  that  no  concern  should  enjoy 
any  privileges  or  immunities  whatever. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  in 
the  logical  solution  of  the  trust  ques- 
tion is  to  make  it  impossible  for  a 
concern  to  grow  big  except  by  superior 
efficiency.  Very  likely  that  would 
solve  the  trust  problem  in  its  larger 
aspects;  but  if  it  didn't  it  would  be 
time  then  to  talk  about  other  remedies. 


Never  was  a  legislative 
Banking  proposal  more  decisively 
Reform,  rejected  by  the  people  than 
the  Aldrich  banking  scheme. 
The  reason  was  that  it  contemplated 
the  controls  of  the  currency  of  the 
country  by  a"  complex  organization  of 
bankers.  Whether  or  not  that  organ- 
ization would  have  been  dominated 
by  Wall  Street  was  not  th*s  main 
consideration.  The  scheme  was  essen- 
tially wrong,  because  it  gave  private 
control  of  a  public  function. 

Although  the  plan  of  organization 
provided  for  In  the  Aldrich  scheme 
has  been  rejected,  the  elastic  currency 
feature  seems  to  meet  with  quite 
general  favor.  The  tendency  of  bank- 
ing and  currency  reform  is  to  estab- 
lish a  system  in  which  bank  reserves 


can  be  pooled  in  a  central  place  for 
the  protection  of  the  deposits  of  all 
the  banks  of  the  country,  and  in 
which  currency  may  be  issued  on 
certain  forms  of  commercial  paper. 
The  latter  is  designed  to  give  elas- 
ticity to  the  currency  by  allowing  the 
amount  to  increase  when  more  is 
demanded  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country. 

We  are  not  sure  that  elastic  cur- 
rency is  the  reform  most  needed  in 
our  monetary  and  banking  systems. 
Certain  it  is  that  elastic  currency.jg 
fraught  with  great  danger  unless  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  circulat- 
ing medium  are  wisely  controlled  in 
the  interests  of  all  the  people.  The 
power  to  expand  and  contract  the 
currency  should  not  be  given  into 
private  hands  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  is  cheering  news  from 
Washington,  therefore,  that  instead  of 
a  central  reserve  association  under 
private  or  semi-private  control  the 
new  currency  reform  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered at  this  session  of  congress 
will  probably  provide  for  complete 
control  of  the  whole  plan  by  treasury 
officials. 

The  issuing  of  money  and  the] 
control  of  its  volume  are  purely 
government  functions;  the  country  is 
to  be  congratulated  if  the  framers  of 
new  currency  legislation  have  wisdom1 
enaugh  to  keep  them  in  charge  ofi 
officials  responsible  to  the  wholej 
people. 


One  day  last  week  the 
A  Hog's  Time,  run  of  hogs  on  the 
South  Omaha  market 
was  25,000  head — the  largest  receipts} 
on  any  day  for  over  a  year.  The 
number  of  fall  pigs  grown  in  this' 
territory  is  not  great  enough  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  heavy  run.  That 
many  of  these  hogs  must  have  been 
carried  a  year  in  being  fitted  for 
market  is  the  only  conclusion. 

A  year  is  a  long  time  to  carry  a 
market  hog.  The  best  bog  feeders 
get  their  spring  crop  of  pigs  ready 
for  market  by  January  or  February 
Such  a  long  period  of  preparation 
must  mean,  too,  that  only  a  small 
summer  gain  was  secured.  At  the 
North  Platte  sub-station  it  has  been 
found  that  summer  gains  on  alfalfa 
pasture  are  made  about  one-thirc 
cheaper  than  winter  gains.  Evidentl> 
a  great  many  farmers  are  not  makinp 
the  fullest  use  of  pasture;  nor  df 
they  recognize  that  the  most  profitable 
hog  is  usually  the  one  that  is  pushec 
along  most  rapidly  for  market. 

Some  of  our  farmers  must  still  hole 
the  view  expressed  by  an  Arkansas 
farmer  encountered  by  a  traveler  ii 
that  state.  When  asked  if  it  didn' 
take  a  long  time  to  grow  and  fattei 
a  hog  on  acorns  and  nuts  the  farme 
replied,  "Wal,  what's  time  to  a  hawg?' 
From  the  standpoint  of  feeding  it  if 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  spring  pigs 
of  the  crop  of  1912  ought  to  be  mar 
keted  long  before  this.  But  if  al 
farmers  pushed  their  pigs  through  oi 
schedule  time  the  market  woult 
receive  large  supplies  in  winter  ant 
scant  numbers  in  summer.  Wha 
would  that  do  to  the  market? 


Amending 
Parcel  Post. 


Already  parcel  post  has 
proved  its  merits  suf 
ficiently  to  sugges 
improvements  in  tin 
service.  Congressman  Lewis  of  Mary 
land,  who  has  advovated  governmen 
ownership  of  the  express  companies 
believes  that  the  eleven-pound  limi 
should  be  raised  to  100  pounds.  Tn< 
express  companies  now  fill  the  gal 
between  parcel  post  and  freigb 
shipments  for  town  and  city  people 
but  the  express  companies  do  no' 
extend  their  collection  and  deliven 
systems  to  the  rural  districts. 

Says  Mr.  Lewis:  "The  eleven 
pound  weight  limit  is  an  unnecessar: 
denial  of  a  necessary  privilege  to  tb< 
farm,  where  the  express  companiei 
cannot  go.  The  rule  should  be  10' 
pounds  limit  where  collection  oi 
delivery  service  is  extended,  with  n< 
weight  restrictions  where  the  ship 
ment  is  delivered  to  or  taken  fron 
the  railway.  Such  a  regulation  woul< 
protect  the  postal  administration  fron 
unusual,  and,  therefore,  costly  an( 
uneconomical  pick-up  and  deliver: 
labors,  while  extending  the  servia 
extensively  enough  to  discharge  th< 
full  function  of  providing  transpor 
tation  for  the  retail  shipments  o 
all  weights  and  sizes  direct  fron 
producer  to  consumer." 

Whether  the  government  ought  t< 
go  to  the  extreme  of  accepting  pac» 
ages  of  any  weight  when  delivery 
at  the  railway,  the  same  to  be  tatei 
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from  the  station  by  the  consignee  at 
their  destination,  or  whether  the 
weight  limit  for  packages  collected 
and  delivered  should  be  raised  to  100 
pounds,  students  of  the  situation 
must  agree  that  the  present  weight 
limit  should  be  raised.  That  would 
allow  farmers  to  send  heavier  ship- 
ments direct  to  consumers. 

The  express  companies  do  not  reach 
out  into  the  country;  the  postomce 
does  by  means  of  rural  routes.  Like- 
wise the  postoffice  has  established  city 
delivery  of  packages.  The  logical 
thing  to  do  is  to  raise  the  weight 
limit  sufficiently  to  allow  the  service 
to  be  used  in  the  transportation  of 
products  direct  from  the  farm  to 
consumers. 


One  of  the  measures 
Net  Weight  passed  in  the  closing 
Law.  hours  of  the  last  con- 
gress of  which  the  coun- 
try is  just  learning  is  the  new  net 
weight  law.  It  requires  that  the 
quantity  of  every  food  product  in 
package  form  shall  be  plainly  and 
conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight, 
measure  or  numerical  count.  Pre- 
vious to  this  the  national  law  had  not 
required  a  statement  of  quantity  on 
food  packages,  but  simply  provided 
that  if  a  statement  of  quantity  was 
made  on  the  package  it  must  be  a  true 
statement.  The  failure  of  the  national 
government  to  enact  a  net  weight  law 
earlier  gave  much  trouble  in  some  ot 
the  states  where  net  weight  laws 
were  put  into  operation.  Our  own 
state  had  its  share  of  difficulties. 
Now  that  the  national  government  has 
moved  up  onto  the  line  it  will  be  e?sy 
for  the  states  to  enforce  net  weight 
laws.  Henceforth  the  long-suffering 
consumer  may  feel  reasonably  sure 
of  the  amount  of  goods  he  is  getting 
when  he  buys  food  in  packages. 


At  the  meeting  of  the 
Boosting:  Nebraska  Press  Associa- 
Nebraska.    tion  in  Omaha  last  week, 

a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  out  the  details  of  a 
plan  to  have  every  newspaper  in  the 
state  publish  simultaneously  some 
time  in  the  near  future  a  special 
edition  setting  forth  Nebraska's  re- 
sources and  the  advantages  of  the 
respective  locality  in  which  each 
newspaper  is  published.  No  doubt  if 
the  plan  is  carried  out  it  will  increase 
state  loyalty,  of  which  we  need  more; 
but  if  it  is  expected  that  concerted 
boosting  will  materially  increase  our 
population,  we  believe  the  plan  will 
fail.  Boosting  Nebraska  in  this  way 
will  not  add  a  bushel  to  the  acre- 
yields  of  corn  and  wheat,  nor  will  it 
add  anything  to  the  prices  received 
for  farm  products.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, increase  the  income-producing 
capacity  of  our  farm  lands.  But  if  it 
is  a  successful  campaign  it  will  in- 
crease the  price  of  land,  which  will 
give  it  still  more  speculative  value. 
Already  it  is  difficult  for  men  with 
little  capital  to  become  home  owners 
in  Nebraska,  because  in  buying  land 
they  must  pay  a  price  higher  than 
present  returns  from  the  land  justify 
To  add  more  speculative  value  wili 
not  stop  the  exodus  from  this  state, 
or  turn  immigration  from  regions 
where  speculative  value  in  land  is 
less.  In  stating  this  truth  we  are 
thoroughly  aware  that  we  are  laying 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
knocking;  but  we  ought  always  to 
have  nerve  enough  to  face  the  facts. 


CELLARS  IN  CLAY  SOIL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
of  April  16  I  note  a  request  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cement  cellar  in  Sherman 
county,  and  as  I  have  been  living 
here  for  a  couple  of  years  and  have 
had  some  experience  in  making  caves 
and  also  cement  cisterns  in  these 
hills,  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  expense  of  making 
such  heavy  walls  and  roof  as  Pro- 
fessor Chase  advises. 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  dig  down, 
say  about  twelve  feet,  for  doorway 
and  steps,  then  burrow  back  in  the 
ground,  making  a  small  doorway  for 
entry.  Then  spread  out  sideways 
and  backward  until  your  cellar  is  of 
the  desired  size,  and  finally  smooth 
off  the  walls  and  give  them  a  heavy 
coat  of  plaster.  This  will  afford  a 
wall  that  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
crumbling,  provided  the  plaster  is  of 
the  proper  consistency. 

If  the  gentleman  wishing  the  in 
formation  lives  on  bottom  land  near 
the  river  it  might  be  that  he  would 
have  to  proceed  in  a  different  manner 


on  account  of  the  sand,  but  in  the 
hills  a  good  clay  subsoil  will  be 
found,  and  I  have  never  seen  it 
crumble  much  unless  one  is  digging 
in  a  prairie-dog  town.  I  have  a  cellar 
that  was  dug  in  this  manner  two 
years  ago,  and  no  cement  has  been 
used  except  on  the  walls  of  the  stair- 
way. But  I  expect  to  plaster  it  all 
over  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  believe  a  cellar  such  as 
that  for  which  your  correspondent 
gives  dimensions  and  plans  would  be 
worth  the  trouble  in  this  country,  as 
the  frost  would  surely  damage  it  in 
the  winter-time.  Of  course  if  it  is 
intended  only  to  provide  a  cool  place 
in  summer-time  it  might  be  all  right, 
but  the  deeper  you  dig  the  cooler  the 
cellar  will  be  in  summer  months  and 
the  warmer  in  the  winter. 

Should  the  inquirer  wish  to  have 
a  window  he  might  place  one  in  the 
door  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
have  a  door  in  that  location  unless 
the  outside  door  opened  to  the  north. 

C.  S.  MORRISON. 

Sherman  Co. 


THE  ALFALFA  WEEVIL 

The  alfalfa  weevil  is  menacing  the 
alfalfa  industry  of  western  states. 
Already  it  has  spread  into  nearly 
every  section  in  Utah  where  alfalfa  is 
grown,  and  wherever  it  lias  appeared 
it  has  practically  wiped  out  the 
alfalfa.  Just  how  this  insect  gained 
entrance  to  the  United  States  is  not 
known,  but  it  must  have  come  from 
Europe,  western  Asia  or  northern 
Africa,  where  it  is  common,  and  where, 
while  more  or  less  destructive  to 
alfalfa,  it  is  probably  prevented  by 
its  natural  enemies  from  working 
serious  and  wide-spread  ravages. 

The  first  specimens  of  the  insect 
in  this  country  were  found  in  an 
alfalfa  field  near  Salt  Lake  City  in 
the  spring  of  1904,  and    since  that 


Fig.  1  — An  adult  alfalfa  weevil 
much  enlarged. 

time  it  has  spread  very  rapidly  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  state  and 
national  authorities  to  check  it.  The 
insect  is  of  interest  to  Nebraska 
farmers  because  of  the  possibility 
that  it  may  come  across  the  moun 
tains  at  any  time  and  begin  such  a 
campaign  of  destruction  as  has  de- 
vastated the  alfalfa  fields  of  Utah 
We  should  follow  the  injunction  of 
the  old  hymn  and  "watch  and  pray," 
especially  watch,  for  upon  its  appear 
ance  here,  if  it  should  come,  state 
and  national  authorities  should  be 
notified  at  once. 

To  aid  farmers  in  identifying  the 
insects  in  its  different  forms  we  are 
publishing  the  accompanying  illustra 
tions.  The  adult  of  this  insect,  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  lives  through  the  winter  in 
haymows,  and  under  rubbish  and  in 


Fig.  2 — A  sprig  of  alfalfa  with  the 
larvae,  or  worms,  at  work  on  the 
leaves.  At  the  right  is  a  larva  enlarged 


alfalfa  crowns  in  the  fields.  In  the 
spring  the  beetles  sally  forth  and 
begin  eating  the  young  alfalfa  plants 
and  laying  eggs  on  the  alfalfa  stems. 
A  tremendous  number  of  eggs  are 
laid.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  ten 
days,  and  the  young  larvae  or  worms 
begin  at  once  to  eat  the  leaves  of  the 
alfalfa.  "When  the  worms  are  full 
grown  they  are  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch    long,  with  a  white  stripe 


Fig.  3— Adult  alfalfa  weevils  clus- 
tered on  a  sprig  of  alfalfa. 

down  the  back,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  worms  attack  alfalfa  so  severely 
that  often  it  does  not  grow  tall 
enough  to  cut. 

Larvae  are  most  abundant  in  May, 
and  gradually  decrease  in  numbers 
by  entering  the  pupal,  or  cocoon, 
stage  as  June  advances.  They  soon 
transform  into  the  adult  or  beetle 
stage.  The  beetles  become  more  and 
more  numerous  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, and  not  only  eat  the  fresh 
growth  of  alfalfa,  but  the  covering 
of  the  stems  as  well.  Fig.  3  shows 
how  they  attack  the  alfalfa.  They 
stay  on  the  job  until  cold  weather 
comes,  crawl  into  shelter  for  the 
winter  and  are  on  hand  to  lay  eggs 
again  in  the  spring.  When  the  beetle 
emerges  it  is  of  a  plain  brown  color, 
but  in  a  few  days  this  brown  becomes 
darker,  mixed  with  black  and  gray 
hairs,  which  give  the  spotted  or 
mottled  appearance  seen  in  the 
illustration. 

The  danger  of  spread  of  the  pest 
is  through  the  beetles.  How  far  or 
how  high  they  can  fly  is  not  known, 
but  they  could  easily  be  carried  long 
distances  in  railroad  cars.  If  the 
weevil  comes  to  Nebraska  it  will 
doubtless  be  carried  by  the  railroads, 
and  will  first  be  found  along  one  of 
the  main  lines  entering  this  state 
from  the  west.  Farmers  living  along 
those  lines  need  to  be  especially 
watchful. 

Whether  the  weevil  would  be  such 
a  pest  in  Nebraska  as  it  has  been  in 
Utah  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  al 
though  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  not.  Our  climate,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  is  much  more  humid  than  that 
of  Utah,  and  the  weevil  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  be  held  in  check 
by  natural  enemies ;  that  has  been  the 
history  of  the  insect  abroad.  Never 
theless  it  is  up  to  us  to  watch. 

The   illustrations    presented  here 
with  are  all  from  Bulletin  No.  112  of 
the    bureau    of    entomology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


COVER-PAGE  ILLUSTRATION 

The  illustration  on  the  cover  page 
of  this  paper  shows  the  arrangement 
of  individual  farrowing  houses  and 
pens  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Herman 
Toelle,  Cuming  county.  The  houses 
are  seven  by  seven  feet,  of  convenient 
height,  and  are  set  facing  the  south 
Double  windows  in  the  roof  allow  the 
sun's  rays  to  penetrate  to  the  north 
side  of  the  interior.  Each  house  has 
a  plank  floor.  The  sheds  are  covered 
with  felt  roofing  and  are  set  on  con 
crete  foundations.  Mr.  Toelle  has 
twenty  of  these  houses  located  on  a 
southern  slope  with  an  individual 
pasture  one  and  one-half  by  ten  rods 
in  connection  with  each.  The  fences 
about  the  individual  lots  are  of 
twenty-four-inch  woven  wire. 


1912  YEARBOOK  OUT 

The  yearbook  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1912 
is  ready  for  distribution.  It  contains 
the  secretary's  annual  report  sub 
mitted  last  December  and  the  usual 
statistical  data  relative  to  crops  and 
agricultural  affairs.  Nearly  300  pages 
are  devoted  to  articles  on  various 
phases  of  agriculture.  The  book  can 
be  secured  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts 
through  congressmen  and  senators 
Write  to  your  representative  soon  if 
you  want  one  for  your  library. 


SILO  CONSTRUCTION 

'Silo  Construction  in  Nebraska"  is 
the  title  of  a  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 
L.  W.  Chase  is  the  author.  The  bulle- 
tin contains  a  disCussioh  Of  each  of 
the  types  of  silos  adapted  to  this 
state.  Methods  of  construction,  ma- 
terials needed  and  their  cost,  are 
given  in  detail.  The  pit  silo  is  fully 
discussed.  It  is  recommended  above 
all  others  where  there  is  a  bank  near 
the  barn  or  yards.  The  bulletin  con- 
tains a  report  of  one  man's  pit  silo 
that  cost  only  $15.30  for  materials. 

Tables  of  cost  are  given  that  show 
the  cost  of  pit  silos,  for  material  and 
labor,  to  be  from  76  cents  to  $2.5?  per 
ton  capacity.  For  the  material  alone 
they  cost  from  19  cents  to  91  cents 
per  ton  capacity.  Concrete  block 
ilos  cost  from  $1.93  to  $3.94  per  ton 
capacity  when  complete,  including 
both  labor  and  materials,  and  from 
$1.61  to  $2.79  per  ton  capacity  when 
materials  alone  are  considered.  Solid 
concrete  silos  cost  from  $2.66  to  $4.25 
per  ton  capacity,  complete  with 
foundation,  concrete  chute  and  con- 
crete roof  when  both  labor  and 
materials  are  figured  in,  and  from 
$1.65  to  $3.09  per  ton  capacity  when 
materials  alone  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. A  home-made  stave  silo  six- 
teen by  thirty  feet  should  not  cost 
more  than  $260  for  the  materials  used 
in  the  floor,  foundation,  walls  and 
roof,  including  paint. 

This  bulletin  is  issued  in  two  forms, 
a  "popular"  edition  and  a  "limited" 
edition.  The  former  is  of  a  more 
general  nature,  while  the  latter  goes 
into  greater  detail  as  to  materials 
needed,  methods  of  construction  and 
cost.  Either  or  both  of  the  editions 
can  be  secured  by  residents  Of  Ne- 
braska by  writing  to  Director  E.  A. 
Burnett,  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In  writing 
state  which  edition  you  want.  The 
bulletin  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  owner  or  prospective  owner  of 
a  silo  in  Nebraska, 


WOVEN  WIRE  HOG  FLOORS 

Can  you  furnish  me  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  use  of  woven  wire 
as  flooring  for  hog  houses?  What 
kinds  are  best  to  use?  What  is  the 
best  way  to  put  them  in,  and  how 
long  will  they  last? — A.  A.  Russell, 
Fillmore  Co, 

Woven  wire  has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  hog  house 
floors;  in  some  instances  it  has  not 
been  satisfactory,  while  in  Others  it 
has.  When  used  for  individual 
houses  and  sun  shades,  where  a 
trough  is  not  kept  in  the  pen,  it  has 
proved  satisfactory,  but  when  used 
inside  of  hog  houses,  where  troughs 
have  been  kept  upon  it,  the  moisture 
dampens  the  ground  under  it  and 
allows  it  to  sag,  and  the  hogs  stand- 
ing so  much  in  one  place  soon  wear 
it  out,  so  that  finally  the  whole  web 
breaks  loose. 

At  the  hog  cholera  serum  plant  at 
the  University  Farm,  Dr.  Gain  has 
had  constructed  several  sun  shades 
and  outside  pens  for  his  hogs  and 
has  used  woven  wire  fencing  in  the 
floors.  He  is  so  well  satisfied  with 
this  method  that  he  expects  to  use 
such  floors  in  eighteen  or  twenty 
more  pens.  His  scheme  for  putting 
down  the  wire  is  first  to  lay  it  on 
level  ground;  then  make  a  two-by- 
four  form  and  lay  it  on  top  of  the 
wire;  finally  bend  the  wire  up  at  the 
sides  and  ends  and  nail  it  to  the  form. 
On  top  of  this  is  placed  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth  inside  of  the  form. 
That  kind  of  a  floor  keeps  the  hogs 
from  rooting  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  them  a  smoother  place  to  lie 
than  is  afforded  by  wire  on  the 
surface. 

In  using  woven  wire  for  floors  it 
should  be  laid  the  way  it  is  expected 
the  floors  will  be  cleaned,  with  the 
long,  or  horizontal,  wires  on  top  so 
that  a  shovel  will  slip  along  over 
the  wires  and  not  catch  on  the  cross 
stays.  Only  heavy  wire  with  a  fine 
mesh  should  be  used  for  flooring 
purposes.  L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


How  fickle  the  seasons  are.  Where 
winter  wheat  was  so  short  a  year  ago 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  caught  with 
a  binder,  great  patches  of  it  is  grow- 
ing so  rank  this  year  that  it  is  falling 
down. 


The  pig  without  pasture  is  an  un- 
profitable pig  every  time.  Economical 
pork  production  requires  forage,  and 
nothing  is  better  for  that  purpose 
than  alfalfa. 
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I  ME  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  June  11,  1913. 


Put  this  Cutter 
to  the  Hardest  Test 


^^p^henymi^fknOTy  why  Ex- ilk 


Well        uuauiiin-'uoijf  og**-v  L""1  ^ 

for  power,  speed  and  capacity,  the  p 
Light  Running  S 

"SILBERZ  AHN  "  | 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER  0! 

is  the  most  uniformly  satisfactory.  It's  the  cuttef  |g 
^thatlshonestlybuiltfromtrucktostacker.  Insim- 


KlOSIdCKCr.    Ill  Sun-  ^> 

^pVidlir durability,  enormous  capacity,  economical 
power,  absolute  safety,  the  "Silberzahn"  has  no 
&  equal 

^  ■  /W-iil 


dUbVIULb    oo.»-.jr,  .....   

...  Send  now  lot  new  catalog,  prices  and 
details  of  Free 
Trial  Offer. 


GEHL  BROS 
s  MFG.  CO, 
s§,  -45S.Wa!erSI. 
WEST  BEND, 
WIS. 


Branch 
...  FULTON  ST. 
New  York  City 


Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


I Made  of  1 5-8  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
j^^H^M^  ami  wear  proof.  Strongest,  best 
^^^^^^^>H^B^  look  ng  and  longest  wearing 
^^HM  (TTTO^hkv  >:•''«'  hi  the  world. 


HonvQ  Circlo 
,  Pa//  it  <aloTv6> 


T  You 
Ca  n  Get  One  Sold  on  30 
I^b-^I;  Days  Trial. 
|  •Illsslllii !:::::::::  \  Guaranteed  by 

lllflllliHll  $10,OOO.Boiid. 


You  take  no  chances. 
'  We  ship  the  gates.  We  let 
you  try  them,  test  them, 
compare  them  with  any 
other  at  any  price.  If  they  are 
t  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

u  save  middleman's  profit.    That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of 
Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  Offer. 
I  Our  prooosition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
|  one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  introduce. 
Standard  Mtg.Co.,:;  n  Main  St., Cedar  Falls. la. 


the  Western  Automatic  Sweep 


Don't  need  miy  help  to  push  off  the  load.  This 
sweep  fitted  with  en  automatic  Push-oft  at- 
tachment saves  one  man's  work  every  day 
that  it  is  used.     si  A  lot  of  time 

■  nd  horse    §j\  gj  power.  Auto- 

matic attach- 
ment will  fit 
anyswfep  and 
is  sold 
.  sepa- 


Wesell  direct  and  make  Introductory  price  to  first  hur- 
ere  in  new  territory.  S^nd  for  circular,  WQiott  give, 
full  description  and  price  delivered. 

Western  tand  Roller  Co. ,  Bx.2l  .  Hastings,  Nebraska 


a»eel  tluverSerd — L,arge  biennial  cultivated 
variety  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
and  circular  how  to  grow  it  sent  free  on  re- 
quest.     Edw.  E.  Barton,  Box  32.  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  ti 
Its  Kditor,  Mrs.  W.  L  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Attend  School  Meeting 

The  last  Monday  in  June  is  the  date 
of  the  annual  school  meeting.  Don't 
forget  that,  and  don't  let  anything 
keep  you  from  attending.  This 
means  mothers  as  well  as  fathers, 
for  every  mother  of  children  of  school 
age  is  entitled  to  vote  on  school 
questions. 

"It  isn't  our  business."  "Leave  it 
to  the  men,"  do  I  hear?  But,  mothers, 
it  is  your  business  and  it  cannot 
always  safely  be  left  to  the  men, 
many  of  whom  are  too  busy  and  un- 
interested to  even  read  the  notices 
of  the  meeting.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
they  have  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  school  board  to  manage 
the  school  affairs,  and  fortunate  is 
the  district  whose  school  board 
merits   such  confidence. 

Even  so,  it  is  well  to  attend  school 
meeting  and  by  your  vote  see  that 
these  thoroughly  capable  persons  are 
kept  in  office  and  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions that  may  occur  to  you  as  to 
how  the  efficiency  of  the  school  may 
be  increased.  It  is  not  only  your 
privilege;  it  is  your  duty  to  keep  in 
touch  with  school  affairs  and  to  add 
your  vote  on  all  questions  touching 
the  welfare  of  your  school. 

What  your  school  is  depends  almost 
if  not  quite  as  much  upon  the  neigh- 
borhood sentiment  toward  it  and 
parental  co-operation  with  the 
teacher  as  it  does  on  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils,  and  neighborhood  senti- 
ment is  created  by  getting  together. 
Get  together,  then,  at  school  meetings 
and  work  for  better  schools,  better 
students  and  better  teachers. 

And,  by  the  way,  vote  to  pay  the 
better  wages  that  will  attract  better 
teachers.    Be  willing  to  pay  the  price 


ISMWfa  TOOK 


MADE  OF 


Wood  or  Galvanized  Steel 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 
P.  YVTATT  MFG.  CO 

Salina,  Kao. 


^. 'Streets 


Also  a  full  line  >of  Implements  on  which 
we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  BIU 
FREE  BARGAIN  BOOK. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

81  6  Court  Street  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


Stack  Hay  the  SUNFLOWER  Way 


Save  half  the  time  an-*  expense  putting  up  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  etc.  The  auto- 
matic SUNFLOWER  stacker  pays  for  itself  in  three  weeks-.  Driver  always  has  easy  and 
complete  control  in  guiding,  elevating  and  dumping.    A  16-year-old  can  handle  it.  The 

only  stacker  guided  by  a  rudder  and  not  by  the  horses. 

The  SUNFLOWER  loads  from  the  windrow  and  automatically  elevates  and  dumps 
load  anywhere  on  a  20-foot-high  stack.  Lowers  without  backing  from  stack;  works  from 
either  side  or  end  of  stack.  Will  not  break  down  in  front,  nor  tip  up  behind.  Simplest 
in   construction,   strongest   and  easiest   to  operate. 

Write    immediately   and   let    us    submit    proof   of   every  ^/5»f£^\  SAVES 

claim    we    make.      We    are    ready    to    show    a    big   saving.  ^^jd*5oe^»»A\ 
.lust   drop   u>  a  postal   card  and   say   "show   me"   on   the  .^'V'fllWRsOBlX    A  DAY 

stacker  proposition. 

SUNFLOWER  stackers  are  sold  and 
guaranteed  by  the  factory  direct  to  you. 
Write  today. 


SUNFLOWER    MFC.    CO.  » 


917  Fremont 


MANHATTAN,  KAN'S. 


CORRUGATED 
METAL 


STACK  COVERS 


SAVE  ALL  ALFALFA  PAY  BIG  PROFITS  * 

More  economical  than  barns  or  sheds  Corrugated  sheets  are  29  limes  as  strong 
as  plain.  Being  made  in  sections,  occupies  but  little  space  when  not  in  use. 
Shipped  in  bundles  and  takes  lowest  freight  rate.  Saves  Alfalfa  in  better  shape 
than  if  stored  in  a  barn.   Made  in  all  sizes    Easy  to  put  on.  Will  last  a  life  time 
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of  efficiency  before  you  demand  it. 
Efficient,  experienced  teachers  are 
worth  more  than  young,  inexperienced 
ones,  no  matter  what  grades  they 
carry.  If  they  are  real  teachers  they 
are  worth  double.  Bear  that  in 
mind  when  the  question  of  hiring  a 
teacher  comes  up. 


Object  Lessons 

To  Home  Circle:  I  believe  that  I 
read  all  of  the  letters  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  some  I  find  instruction,  in 
some  pleasure,  and  in  others  amuse- 
ment. I  must  have  been  born  with 
the  power  to  see  the  ridiculous  side 
of  things,  else  I  would  have  been  a 
"winner."  And  deliver  me  from  a 
human  being  who  whines;  far  better 
it  is  to  fight. 

Let  me  ask  "Sandhiller"  to  commit 
this  to  memory:  "Into  the  lives  of 
all  there  come  times  when  it  behooves 
them  to  be  apparently  deaf  and  blind 
and  entirely  dumb."  I  learned  this 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  still 
works. 

To  the  sister  who  is  discouraged 
this  spring  and  feels  that  she  cannot 
have  flowers  here  is  a  word  of  en- 
couragement. I  bought  my  yard  fence 
with  "turkey  money" — and  I  earned 
every  cent  of  it,  too.  for  we  live 
among  the  coyotes.  We  have  been 
here  only  ten  years,  yet  my  yard  is 
full  of  flowers  and  I  feel  rather  proud 
of  it.  Little  by  little  I  am  working 
out  a  plan  for  which  a  city  resident 
would  pay  a  goodly  sum. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  of  my 
"deals."  It  is  too  good  to  keep; 
besides,  it  illustrates  the  value  of 
small  things.  Over  a  year  ago  the 
children  brought  home  a  muskrat  that 
had  been  killed  in  the  road;  they 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  I  in- 
sisted that  they  skin  it  and  pull  the 
hide  on  a  shingle.  Well,  we  fastened 
it  up  in  a  grapevine  and  there  it 
stayed  (what  time  it  wasn't  lying  in 
the  dirt  below). 

Last  winter  we  received  a  price  list 
from  a  dealer  in  hides,  and  just  as 
an  experiment  I  sent  them  our  skin. 
It  brought  me  35  cents,  and  imme- 
diately I  sent  25  cents  in  stamps  to 
an  Ohio  firm  and  received  six  roses, 
all  of  which  are  taking  kindly  to 
their  new  home  outside  my  kitchen 
window.  Maybe  I'll  tell  you  when 
they  bloom.  One  never  knows  what 
can  be  done  without  an  effort. 

Holt  Co.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 


Gardening  for  Farm  Women 

To  Home  Circle:  The  consensus  of 
opinion  among  farmers  at  the  present 
time  seems  to  be  that  the  entire 
garden  should  be  planted  in  wide  rows 
and  cultivated  with  a  horse,  but  we 
farmer's  wives  know  that  it  is  almost 
as  much  work  to  go  over  the  garden 
and  uncover  the  tiny  plants  after  the 
cultivator  has  gone  through  as  it 
would  be  to  hoe  it  in  the  first  place. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
want  to  cultivate  peas  and  corn  and 
such  stuff  with  a  horse,  but  the 
little  early  stuff  ought  to  have  hand 
cultivation. 

The  radishes  and  lettuce  and  early 
tujnips  fairly  jump  after  a  good  hoe- 
ing, and  the  rake  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  tools  in  the  garden  at  this 
stage  of  growth.  I  like  to  have  the 
rake  handy,  and  run  over  the  garden 
after  every  shower;  and  at  least  once 
a  week,  from  the  time  the  plants 
come  through  the  earth,  I  want  the 
soil  stirred,  rain  or  no  rain.  As  the 
plants  grow,  the  hoe  must  be  used, 
but  the  raking  has  made  the  surface 
loose  and  kept  the  weeds  down,  so 
the  hoeing  is  not  difficult. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  garden 
needs  the  hand  work,  the  greater 
truth  looms — that  the  farmer's  wife 
needs  it,  too.  There  is  always  so 
much  to  be  done  in  the  house  that 
many  women  have  fallen  into  the  way 
of  letting  the  men  do  what  gardening 
they  will,  and  buy  what  they  fail  to 
raise.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake 
made,  for  the  time  for  garden  is  the 
best  time  of  year  for  the  busy  wife 
to  get  out-of-doors,  and  unless  she 
has  something  urgent,  like  the  mak 
ing  of  the  garden,  to  call  her,  she 
will  be  more  than  likely  to  deny  the 
call  of  the  spring,  and  confine  herself 
to  the  house  and  poultry  yard. 

There  is  actual  physical  benefit  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  and  it  never 
injures  a  woman  to  get  her  shoes 
full  of  the  fresh  earth,  nor  to  crawl 
around  on  her  knees  through  the 
loam  as  she  tries  to  sow  small,  light 
seeds  in  a  high  wind.  Gardening 
calls  for  lots  of  patience,  as  well  as 
other  qualities,  and  there'  are  few  of 


the  attributes  of  life  that  are  not 
helped  by  the  out-of-door  work. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  plan.  We 
go  out  together,  the  landlord  and 
myself,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  plowed 
the  ground  he  hitches  to  a  float,  made 
of  old  lumber,  and  I  get  on  the  float 
with  him.  Then  we  drag  that  freshly 
turned  earth  over  and  over,  length- 
wise and  crosswise,  till  there  is  not 
a  clod  left  in  it.  This  is  far  superior 
to  harrowing,  and  no  harder  on  a 
team.  I  admit  that  a  large  woman 
does  not  look  particularly  graceful 
sitting  flat  on  a  float,  or  clinging  to 
the  arm  of  the  driver,  but  her  added 
weight  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  loam.  This 
dragging  should  be  very  thorough, 
and  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
last  furrow  is  turned,  before  the 
soil  has  time  to  dry. 

After  the  soil  is  well  pulverized, 
the  landlord  makes  the  rows,  with  a 
wheel  hoe,  and  I  sow  the  seed,  and 
cover  it  with  a  rake.  In  this  way  we 
get  the  seed  into  the  earth  while  the 
soil  is  in  the  best  condition,  and  it 
begins  to  grow  before  the  weeds  can 
get  much  of  a  start.  It  sounds  like 
quite  a  process,  but  last  year  the  two 
of  us  plowed,  dragged  and  planted  a 
half  acre  to  spinach,  turnips,  beets, 
radishes,  lettuce,  onion  sets,  sweet 
corn,  three  kinds  of  peas,  and  five 
kinds  of  flowers,  all  in  one  afternoon. 
Oh,  yes,  and  cabbage,  tomatoes,  cauli- 
flower and  kohl  rabi,  too. 

Yes,  I  said  "flowers;"  why  not? 
Every  farmer's  wife  knows  what  a 
comfort  their  bright  faces  are,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  place  for 
them  in  the  ordinary  garden  or  yard. 
Here  in  the  west  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual for  the  hens  and  hogs  to  have 
such  freedom  that  there  is  no  place 
for  anything  save  the  garden  that  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
table.  I  tried  for  years  before  I  could 
have  flowers,  because  I  thought  they 
must  be  in  the  front  yard,  but  as 
soon  as  I  decided  that  they  would 
grow  out  in  the  vegetable  garden  as 
well  as  the  other  plants,  I  had  all 
the  flowers  I  needed. 

I  reserve  a  few  feet  on  the  end  of 
each  row,  nearest  the  road  and  the 
house,  and  plant  my  flowers  there 
and  never  miss  the  time  it  takes  to 
plant  and  tend  them.  When  you  get 
within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  end  of  a 
row,  the  hoe  is  so  accustomed  to  going 
that  it  will  almost  go  of  itself  the 
rest  of  the  way,  especially  if  there 
are  flowers  in  the  row.  And  what  a 
comfort  they  are  when  they  bloom! 
It  makes  tending  the  vegetables  a 
delight,  fcr  you  know  there  are 
always  bright  faces  to  meet  you  at 
the  end  of  the  line. 

Y-e-e-e-s,  I  was  a  little  tired  when 
evening  came,  and  next  morning 
there  were  several  muscles  that  made 
vigorous  protest  when  I  attempted  to 
rise,  but  I  felt  so  happy  over  my  nice 
garden,  all  in  and  ready  to  grow,  that 
I  did  not  worry  about  the  sore  spots. 
And  I  triumphantly  vindicated  my 
method  of  planting  in  narrow  rows, 
for  I  raised  twice  as  much  stuff  in 
my  part  of  the  garden  as  was  raised 
in  the  part  that  was  planted  in  wide 
rows,  and  tended  with  a  horse,  be- 
sides getting  out-of-door  exercise 
that  I  would  not  have  obtained  with- 
out the  garden. 

Don't  let  the  men  persuade  you  that 
your  place  is  in  the  house  during 
garden  time.  You  will  miss  one  of 
the  greatest  privileges  of  farm  life 
if  you  do,  besides  not  having  as  good 
a  garden.  Get  out  into  the  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  and  mellow  earth  and 
see  how  long  you  will  fail  to  lie  awake 
that  night,  and  for  many  succeeding 
nights.  Nature  is  the  great  healer  if 
we  will  only  follow  her  prescriptions 
faithfully,  and  there  is  no  better 
remedy  for  "nerves,"  "insomnia," 
"crankiness."  and  kindred  ills  than 
a  good  garden. 

AnA  CARROLL  WORTMAN. 

Gage  Co.  ,       ^  i 


How  to  Can  Sweet  Corn 

To  Home  Circle:  M.  M.  D.  has  re- 
quested a  recipe  for  canning  corn. 
I  have  used  the  following  for  several 
years  and  have  good  luck  with  it: 

To  nine  cupfuls  of  fresh  corn,  cut 
from  the  cob,  add  one  cupful  each 
of  salt,  sugar  and  water;  stir  to- 
gether, cook  until  tender,  and  seal  in 
air-tight  jars.  Use  the  full  amount 
of  salt,  as  the  corn  will  not  keep  if 
less  is  used.  Before  preparing  it  for 
the  table  let  it  soak  over  night,  which 
will  remove  the  excess  of  salt. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  please 
give  a  recipe  for  cocoanut  pie? 

Lincoln  Co.  H.  F.  D. 


Wednesday,  June  11,  1913. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Bothersome  Pets 

In  a  pasture  near  our  school  house 
are  a  lot  of  prairie  dogs,  so  some  of 
the  other  boys  and  I  wanted  to  drown 
them  out  one  day  when  we  were  at 
school.  It  had  been  raining  a  good 
deal  and  was  misting  a  little  that  day 
hut  we  went  anyway.  Not  very  far 
from  the  holes  was  a  big  pond  of 
water  and  I  carried  water  in  an  old 
tin  can  that  leaked  while  the  other 
boys  stayed  at  the  hole  and  watched 
so  the  dogs  would  not  get  away.  I 
carried  about  twenty  cans  of  water 
ynd  by  that  time  my  feet  were  wet. 
Just  then  one  dog  came  out  and  I 
caught  him  and  gave  him  to  one  of 
the  boys  to  hold.  I  carried  a  few 
more  cans  of  water  and  more  came 
out.  By  then  it  was  school  time,  so 
we  carried  the  dogs  to  the  school 
house  and  left  them  there  till  school 
yas  out  for  that  day.  The  boys  gave 
all  four  of  the  prairie  dogs  to  my 
brother  and  me,  so  we  took  them 
home  and  caged  them.  We  fed  them 
and  they  ate  like  pigs,  they  were  so 
hungry.  We  feed  them  corn  and 
green  oats  and  they  are  doing  fine. 
One  of  them  bit  me.  My  brother 
doesn't  like  them  so  he  gave  them  all 
to  me  and  they  are  running  all  about 
now  and  will  soon  be  full  grown. 
Papa  says  he  will  kill  them  if  I  don't 
keep  them  shut  up. — Glenn  Norman, 
Ige  13,  Johnstown,  Neb. 


Keeping  House 

Last  summer  papa  had  to  take  my 
mother  to  a  hospital  in  Omaha  and 
tie  was  gone  more  than  a  week. 
Beulah  Wain  came  over  and  stayed 
svith  my  three  brothers  and  me,  but 
she  went  home  as  soon  as  papa  came 
jack.  The  next  day  was  the  Fourth 
>f  July  and  a  crowd  came  down  from 
Bolyoke  to  celebrate  on  the  Maran- 
rille  lake.  Papa  and  1  went  to  a 
?icnic  dinner,  and  after  we  started 
lome  it  began  to  rain  and  rained  all 
;he  way  home.  When  we  arrived  the 
irowd  from  Holyoke  was  in  our  barn 
:o  keep  dry.  I  invited  the  women  to 
:he  house.  As  it  had  rained  hard  at 
lifferent  times  during  the  day  the 
•oads  were  muddy  and  the  men 
jouldn't  get  one  auto  to  run,  so  four 
U  them  started  home  in  the  other 
into.  "  But  they  couldn't  go  any  far- 
mer than  Lamar  on  account  of  the 
•oads,  so  they  stayed  at  the  hotel  and 
he  rest  stayed  here.  I  was  alone  to 
lo  the  cooking  and  the  work.  When 
namma  came  home  she  brought 
;randma  and  aunt  Ethel  and  her 
:hree  children  with  her.  That  was 
ny  first  experience  in  keeping  house 
ilone.  —  Ruth  Ethel  Morse,  age  14, 
Lamar,  Neb. 


A  Louesome  Colt 

We  have  a  little  colt,  and  when  her 
nother  goes  to  the  field  to  work  we 
>hut  her  in  the  barn.  She  can  jump 
)ver  the  barn  door,  but  sometimes 
>he  gets  caught  fast  and  we  have  to 
lelp  her  over.  Her  name  is  Kit.  One 
lay  when  her  mother  went  to  the 
leld  to  work  Kit  jumped  over  the 
>arn  door  and  came  to  the  house.  We 
et  her  in  once,  and  then  we  sent  her 
Jut.  She  kept  wanting  to  come  in, 
so  we  put  a  couple  of  chairs  in  the 
loorway  to  keep  her  out  and  then 
Petted  her  a  while.  After  we  went 
o  work  again  she  jumped  over  the 
-hair  and  came  in.  She  got  fast  in 
)ne  of  the  chairs  and  broke  it  all  to 
smash,  and  frightened  mamma  and 
ny  little  sister.  We  had  to  shut  the 
Joor  then  to  keep  her  out,  but  she 
ran  around  the  house  and  put  her 
head  in  at  the  window.  She  will  eat 
salt  and  sugar  from  our  hands. — 
L*ona  Wyman,  age  11,  Ewing,  Neb. 


A  Dangerous  Place 

One  evening  as  my  three  sisters 
ind  I  were  coming  home  from  school 
the  horse  that  we  were  driving  started 
up  real  quickly.  One  of  my  sisters 
was  standing  in  the  back  of  the 
buggy.  She  lost  her  balance  and  fell 
between  the  wheels,  and  they  ran  over 
her  back.  I  was  so  excited  that  I  could 
not  hold  the  lines  when  my  other  two 
sisters  jumped  out.  My  sister  was 
hurt  so  that  she  could  not  go  to  school 
for  a  couple  of  days.  Mamma  was 
very  much  frightened  when  we  got 
borne,  for  she  was  afraid  sister  was 
injured  badly.— Susie  Tally,  age  10, 
Firth,  Neb. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  ('.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

This  has  certainly  been  a  remark 
able  season  —  persistently  backward 
until  now,  when  it  is  as  much  forward 
as  it  has  been  backward.  We  have 
had  April  weather  in  May  and  July 
weather  in  June.  On  May  29  a  hot 
wind  blew  from  the  north  and  the 
thermometer  registered  104  degrees 
in  the  shade.  Old  Sol  fairly  pulled 
the  corn  upward.  I  have  been  think 
tog  it  is  fortunate  that  the  roots  start 
when  the  sprouts  do,  or  he  might 
have  pulled  some  of  it  clear  out  of 
the  ground.  We  have  always  given 
Kansas  credit  (or  discredit,  rather) 
for  the  hot  winds,  but  now  I  am  con- 
vinced that  upon  occasion  considerable 
hot  air  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dakotas 

"Control  the  material  things  which 
lie  about  you,  and  make  natural  and 
social  forces  do  your  bidding  in  order 
that  you  may  have  time  and  energy 
to  make  life  beautiful  and  gracious 
and  worth  living."  I  am  not  quite 
ure  that  my  conception  of  the  idea 
the  author  intends  to  convey  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  is  correct,  but  as 
I  understand  it  we  should  plant  our 
corn  early  enough  so  that  it  can  be 
cultivated  and  a  few  days  of  leisure 
elapse  before  undertaking  the  strenu- 
ous task  of  harvesting  the  alfalfa 
:rop.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
t  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so  or  not 
— do  it  anyway,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  you  hope  to  "have  time  and 
energy  to  make  life  beautiful  and 
gracious  and  worth  living"  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  realize 
the  value  of  the  common  barn  owl. 
It  is  said  that  the  owl  returns  by  the 
mouth  the  hard,  indigestible  parts  of 
the  food  in  the  form  of  elongated 
pellets.  An  examination  of  these 
pellets,  which  are  found  in  consider- 
able quantities  about  the  owls' 
haunts,  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
prey  upon  a  number  of  destructive 
creatures  and  are  therefore  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  farmer.  To 
show  the  great  value  of  the  owl,  it 
might  be  said  that  700  pellets  ex- 
amined yielded  the  remains  of  six- 
teen bats,  three  rats,  237  mice,  693 
voles,  1,590  shrews  and  twenty-two 
birds.  The  remains  of  the  twenty- 
two  birds  were  nineteen  sparrows, 
one  greenfinch  and  two  swifts.  The 
owl  makes  an  unusually  easy  shot  for 
the  small  boy  with  a  rifle  and  is  quite 
likely  to  fall  victim  to  his  unerring 
aim  if  we  do  not  take  it  upon  our- 
selves to  admonish  him  not  to  shoot 
them. 

Recently  I  saw  a  statement  in  one 
of  our  leading  stock  journals  that 
'beef-makers'  profits  in  the  future 
will  depend  more  on  the  economy  of 
production  than  on  the  wide  margins." 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  in- 
tended for  a  joke  or  not,  but  from 
the  context  I  should  judge  that  the 
writer  was  quite  serious.  Neverthe- 
less the  fellow  who  paid  $7.50  for  his 
feeders  and  has  them  fit  for  market 
now  at  the  same  figure  will  be  hard 
to  convince  that  this  "wide  margin 
of  profit"  is  anything  but  a  joke.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  cattle  could 
be  fed  more  economically  than  thay 
are  at  the  present  time,  but  it  would 
involve  an  extra  expense  for  equip- 
ment, such  as  silos,  etc.  That  means 
more  work,  and  that  in  turn  means 
more  help.  This  help  proposition  is 
the  limiting  factor  on  the  farm.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  many  times  before, 
there  is  not  one  farmer  out  of  one 
hundred  who  is  in  position  to  do  the 
best  he  knows  how.  Even  with  suffi- 
cient capital  and  all  the  equipment 
that  human  ingenuity  has  been  able 
to  devise,  the  farmer  is  still  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  help  to  operate  his 
farm  to  its  maximum  capacity. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  some 
of  the  young  men  who  now  find  em- 
ployment in  the  cities  and  towns  are 
compelled  to  find  work  on  the  farm, 
or  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
farmer  can  do  as  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  do — set  their  own  price 
on  the  stuff  they  have  to  sell  and 
make  the  consumer  of  their  products 
pay  for  the  labor  employed  to  produce 
it — then  the  farmer  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  for  competent  help.  I 
believe  our  most  caustic  and  carping 
critics  will  then  be  compelled  to 
concede  that  the  American  farmer  is 
equal  to  his  task — that  of  feeding 
the  nation  in  a  most  excellent  and 
satisfactory  manner. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

The  month  of  May  was  a  "peach." 
Six  and  sixty-seven  hundredths  inches 
of  rain  fell,  which  put  crop  conditions 
in  good  shape.  The  last  week  in  the 
month  gave  dry  and  ideal  weather  for 
our  alfalfa  harvest.  From  our  ten- 
acre  lot  we  put.  up  twenty  tons  of 
hay  that  is  perfect. 

The  stand  of  corn  is  not  what  we 
would  like,  but  we  have  not  found 
replanting  a  profitable  way  to  spend 
our  time  in  June.  When  doubting  the 
stand,  my  final  test  is  to  take  long 
steps  in  different  parts  of  the  field 
and  if  I  find  a  hundred  good,  healthy 
stalks  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  steps 
I  call  it  good  for  forty  bushels  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Potatoes  and  gardens  are  promising 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  We  will 
have  new  potatoes  and  peas  before 
these  lines  are  read,  and  our  tomatoes 
blossomed  in  May.  Nature  has  done 
her  share  so  far  this  season: 

One  more  good  rain  soon  would 
finish  a  bumper  crop  of  early  pota- 
toes. A  few  years  ago  I  heard  of  a 
Jayhawker  who  claimed  that  a  local 
merchant  ordered  two  bushels  of 
potatoes  from  him.  The  potato  patch 
was  on  a  hillside.  When  he  opened 
the  hill  he  said  four  bushels  ran 
out  before  he  could  get  the  hole 
stopped  up. 

We  are  now  harvesting  our  straw- 
berry crop.  We  cannot  supply  the 
local  demand  at  $2.40  per  crate.  The 
quality  is  much  better  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  few  years.  The 
Warfield,  the  Senator  Dunlap  and  the 
Gaudy  do  well  for  us.  The  Gandy 
is  our  late  berry.  They  stand  up  like 
so  many  little  trees,  eight  to  ten 
inches  high.  This  spring  we  planted 
a  few  of  the  everbearing  strawberries; 
those  who  have  tried  them  are  highly 
pleased  so  far.  We  hope  to  produce 
them  next  year  for  our  table  only. 
They  furnish  fruit  from  June  to 
October. 

A  few  years  ago  when  we  had  an 
acre  of  strawberries  my  name  and 
address  was  stamped  in  large  letters 
on  each  crate  which  we  sent  to 
market.  On  each  small  box  my  name 
and  address  was  also  stamped  in 
smaller  type.  My  vocabulary  fails 
me  when  I  attempt  to  express  my 
contempt  for  a  pious  old  competitor 
who  gathered  up  those  used  crates 
and  boxes  and  sold  his  "culls"  in  my 
labeled  packages. 

Life  is  so  short,  and  the  rewards 
are  so  generous  for  the  individual  who 
is  on  the  square,  that  I  often  wonder 
why  there  are  not  more  honorable 
men  in  the  world  and  less  rascals. 
In  our  business  affairs,  if  we  are 
crooked  we  may  think  it  pays,  but  it 
doesn't.  _  Among  my  neighbors  the 
best  man  is  the  one  who  comes  nearest 
to  living  up  to  the  Golden  Rule. 


AN  INCOME  TAX 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Just  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  We 
call  this  an  enlightened  age,  yet  from 
the  beginning  of  time  the  weak  have 
borne  the  burdens  of  the  strong.  A 
farmer  would  never  think  of  hitching 
a  colt  to  the  short  end  of  the  evener, 
but  to  the  long  end  where  the  pull 
would  be  proportioned  to  his  strength. 
For  the  same  reason  we  should  make 
those  who  are  financially  strong  carry 
their  share  of  taxation.  My  way  to 
do  this  would  be  to  have  just  one 
tax,  and  that  on  gross  incomes. 

Suppose  a  farmer  had  a  gross  in- 
come of  $2,400,  a  merchant  of  $50,000, 
a  banker  of  $75,000 — let  each  pay  the 
tax  thereon.  Whether  laboring  man, 
land  speculator,  or  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, let  the  tax  be  based  upon  the 
actual  gross  income  and  we  shall 
then  have  a  just  system  of  taxation 
that  would  curb  the  formation  of  all 
trusts. 

Until  we  adopt  some  such  system 
as  this  we  are  bound  to  have  all  sorts 
of  complications  in  levying  the  taxes. 
Farm  lands,  town  lots  and  any  busi- 
ness held  for  speculation  should  be 
taxed  on  a  part  of  their  increased 
value  for  the  simple  reason  that  when 
one  piece  of  property  is  improved  the 
others  adjacent  are  correspondingly 
increased  in  value,  and  a  just  pro- 
portion of  this  increase  should  go  to 
the  community  where  it  is  located. 
Wayne  Co.  C.  P.  NELSON. 


Costs  little  with  a 
Fairbanks  -  Morse  outfit. 
Gives  you  the  brightest, 
healthiest,  most  convenient 
light  known.  Our  low-volt- 
age outfit  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to 
install  and  care  (or.  Engine  can 
be  used  for  other  farm  machinery 
or  water  supply.  Battery  supplies  cur- 
rent when  engine  is  not  running. 


Write  Today 
S^or-  Ca.-tal  os£ 
No.  C  N  89b- 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Col 

Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  City 


Shinn 
LghhungRbds 

Now  protect  more  valuable  property 
than  any  other  rods  made,  because 
they  are  scientifically  perfect.  Made 
and  sold  under  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
For  Shinn  rods,  the  kind  that  are  put  up 
by  experts  and  work  inspected  by  our 
state  inspectors.  If  he  has  none  don't  ac- 
cept any  substitute  but  write  for  full  par- 
ticulars about  guarantee  and  for  catalog. 
W.  C.  SHINN         106  16th  St.,  LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


#IU    Irlidir,     I  $14  SfMlVliidl.il., 
We  masufActure  all  flics  and 
styles.    It  will, 
pa/  yon  to  in- 1 
fraitlgata.  Write 
ml'or  catalog  and  J 
-m-f  price  llifc  I 

CUBBIE  WIND  MILL  CO.. 

Seventh  St,  lopekt  Seagate 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  . 
Plan      It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  ,  Do  u.Now 
Aermotor  Co,,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.t  C 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

(307    M   STREET  MNf.OI.N  \BB. 


WE  TEACH  YOU  J 


1A1.  OH'  I-jK 

to  all  Students  who  Enroll  at 
The  Lincoln  Auto  School 
during  the  summer  months. 
Write  for  particulars  and 
free  catalog  at  once. 

LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
234">  O  «tr»ot       T  Inpntn  V»h 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER  gr&SS'KM 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  al' 
season.  Made  o* 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
inj  ure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  Si* 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  BeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  If.  T. 


Let  My  Pumping 
Engines  Do  the  Work 


Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 

fcngine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  test  on 
your  farm.  Use  it  to  run  the  chum,  cream  sep- 
arator, washing  machine,  pump  or  any  small 
machine  on  your  place.  Then  if  you  don't  say  it's 
the  best  little  engine  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
you  can  ship  it  back.  I'll  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  freight  both  ways.  No  strings  to  this  offer — is  therei 
Then  on  top  of  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I'll  save  you 
$26  to  $60  on  the  outfit.  Can  you  beat  it?  Never.  Write  me  today. 

Get  My  Special  Offer  and  Prices 

Do  it  today.  Only  $24.75  for  a  l34  h.  p.  "Boss 
of  the  Farm"  pumping:  engine.  You  can't  afford  to  wait 
for  your  windmill  to  blow  down  or  a  calm,  hot 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  for  a 
lot  of  stock  by  hand.  Be  prepared.  Get  my  spe- 
cial pump inar  engine  catalog.  Save  $25  to  $50  onyour  en 
gine  and  join  my  list  of  over  30,000  satisfied  Gallows: 
engine  customers.  Write  me  today.  Don't  put  it 
You'll  need  an  engine  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It'll 
for  itself  the  first  month.  Get  my  special  1913 
offer.  Address:      Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 


$2415 


650 


THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  June  11,  1913. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space   In  this   department  costs  I  «e»ts 

per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  CaKMII. 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copleg, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  most  reach  as  net  later 
than  Saturday  preoedlng  day  at  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amount! 


KKAT,  ESTATE 


QUICK  SALES,  EXCHANGES,  LARGE 
property  list.  Write  John  L.  Maurer, 
Omaha,   Neb.  (26 


SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  In  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success 
fully  raised.  Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena 
Minn.  (39 


FOR  SALE  — CHOICE  IMPROVED  160 
acres,  Jefferson  county.  All  in  cultivation 
65  acres  wheat.  Price  $73  per  acre.  G.  W 
Rrandes,  Seward,   Neb.  (24 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association 
48    Palace    Bldg..    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — 160  ACRES  HARLAN  COUNTY 
(Nebraska)  land;  fine  soil,  no  sand.  All 
under  cultivation;  all  fenced,  with  some 
improvements.  Three  miles  to  good,  live 
town;  nice  road.  Buy  direct  of  owner 
For  particulars  address  O.  C.  Schleusener 
Bancroft.   Neb.  (24 


ioK  SALE  BY  OWNER  —  FINE  2-ACRE 
tract  on  high,  sightly  location  In  South 
Lincoln,  one  block  from  car  line:  nine  room 
house,  electric  lights,  water  in  house;  barn 
bricked  cave,  chicken  houses,  etc.,  bearing 
fruit  trees.  City  advantages  with  country 
taxes.  Will  include,  for  immediate  sale 
horse,  cows.  hogs,  chickens,  incubators 
bjufgy,  wagon,  harness  and  some  household 
goods.  $4,800.  part  cash.  Address  E.  J 
Upper;  on.    R.     F     D.    8.    Box    28,  Lincoln 

Neb.  (2_4 

FOR  SALE  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE — 200 
acres  of  Hamilton  county  land,  well  lm 
proved,  one  and  one-quarter  miles  from 
Marquette.  Neb.;  $175  per  acre.  Good 
seven  room  house;  water  in  kitchen;  good 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Four  acres 
grove  and  orchard.  20  acres  alfalfa,  20  acres 
pasture.  8  acres  blue  grass  meadow,  balance 
cultivated.  Eighty  acres  fenced  hog  tight 
To  see  this  place  is  to  like  it.  Come  right 
out  to  farm  and  look  it  over.  T.  N.  Adams 
Box    .14  2.    Central   City,  Neb. 


FARM  LOANS 

NEBRASKA  FARM  LOANS.  WRITE 
John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha.  Neb.  (26 


POULTRY^ 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 
Jacob  Hetrlck,  Wahoo,  Neb.  (28 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS; 
eggs  3c  each.  Will  Rockwell,  Hubbard 
Neb.  (24 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGOS— 
$1.50  per  16;  $6  per  100.    Farm  range.  Mr. 

Eli    Mock.    Lindsay.    Neb.  (25 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.    Inquire  0f  §\  m. 

Larkln,   Clay   Center,   Neb.  tf 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
for    highest    prices    and    prompt  pay. 


EGGS — BUFF  ORPINGTONS— $4.50,  100; 
$2.50,  50.  Prize  winners  for  years.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Wm.  Strohecker, 
Bruning,  Neb. 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  $1  per  setting;  $4  per  100 
Breeding  stock,  $10  per  dozen.  Mrs.  A. 
Cook,    Eddyville,    Neb.  (25 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geeee,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A 
Brehm,    Harvard,    Neb.  tf 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  EGGS  FOR 
setting  from  big,  prize  winning  strains. 
$1.50  per  setting,  $3  for  50  or  $5  per  100 
Mary    L.    McKelvle,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTON  BREED- 
ers  one-half  price  now.  Also  two-pound 
youngsters,  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Wm.  Dristy,  Wood  River,  Neb.  (24 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb.  E.  H.  Kissinger, 
proprietor. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  Barred  Rocks  and  Indian  Runner 
ducks,  $1  for  15  or  $5  per  100.  Toulouse 
geese  eggs.  25c  each  or  five  for  $1.  Mrs. 
A.   L.   Mieth,   Cairo,  Neb. 


EGGS — BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK— PEN 
1-2  pullet  mating;  3,  4.  6,  cockerel;  1-6, 
$6  per  15;  2,  3,  4,  $2.50  for  16;  $4.60  for  30. 
Farm  range,  $1  for  15;  $6  for  100.  Circular 
free.  Winners  wherever  shown.  G.  W. 
Feuersteln,   Fremont,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS.  I  HAVE 
turned  my  pen  hens  out  with  farm  range. 
Will  sell  eggs  at  farm  range  price,  $3.50 
per  inn.  Mrs.  Sam  McNish.  Fairbury,  Neb. 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS,  75c  PER 
13.     Henry   Korgan.    Hastings.   Neb.  (24 


JMTTOMOBILES 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECOND- 
hand  and  slightly  used  automobiles  for 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2-cyllnder  runabout;  one 
1912  Great  Western  Forty  Demonstrator: 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Buick.  For 
prices  Inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershberger,  Dis- 
tributor Marathon  Automobiles,  Sewara. 
Neb 


LrVE  STOCK 

3T,n  MULEFOOTED  HOGS,  ALL  AGES. 
I  'ritalog  free.     Dunlap.  Williamsport.  Ohio(25 


FOR  SALE — POLLED  DURHAM  BULL.  »U 
years  old.  Good  individual.  Also  some 
heifers.     A.  A.  Myers,  Albion,   Neb.  (25 


DOGS 

scotch  coiXie~pu^Tfr6m " natural 


heelers.  Prices 
Geneva.  Neb 


right. 


J.  Barnes, 


Read   the   ads. — S.  R. 


McKelvie. 


T»ostai  Card 'Reports 


Southeast  Nebraska 

Northwest  Cass  Co.  (June  6) — Rainy 
weather  is  still  the  rule.  Alfalfa  is  being 
cut  and  corn  cultivated  between  showers. 
Corn  is  generally  a  fine  stand  and  doing 
well.  Some  of  the  rankest  wheat  is  begin- 
ning to  lodge.  Pastures  are  fine.  Prices: 
Wheat,  80c;  corn,  52c;  oats,  30c;  hay,  $5 
to  $11;  hens.  13c;  spring  chickens,  28c; 
eggs,  15c;  butter.  25c;  cattle,  $4  to  $7; 
hogs,    $7.80. — M.    E.  Bushnell. 

Nemaha  Co.  (June  7) — Raining  again! 
These  showers  are  fine  for  the  gardens 
pastures  and  potatoes.  We've  .iust  had 
about  twelve  days  of  good  hay-making  and 
corn-planting  weather  and  the  corn  is  now 
all  in.  Most  farmers  are  'monitoring' 
corn.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  about 
all  up  and  makes  a  splendid  crop.  Whest 
is  very  rank  and  some  that  grows  on  rich 
ground  is  falling.  There  is  a  good  stand  of 
corn  except  where  it  has  been  attacked  by 
squirrels  and  cutworms  in  a  few  places. 
— G.  G.  Gilbert. 

Southwest  Nuckolls  Co.  (June  31  —  The 
weather  is  fine,  with  half  an  inch  of  rain 
last  night  and  five  and  one-fourth  inehes 
in  May.  Wheat  was  damaged  a  little  by 
the  extreme  heat  on  May  29.  but  if  condi 
tions  remain  favorable  from  now  on  it  will 
make  a  fair  crop.  Oats  is  doing  well  and 
corn  is  starting  out  In  good  shape  with  a 
fair  stand  except  where  washed  out  by  the 
rain  of  May  19.  Both  alfalfa  and  potatoes 
are  very  satisfactory;  in  fact,  Nu-kolli  has 
put  on  her  May  flowers  in  every  respect 
this   year. — J.   W.  Webber. 

Polk  Co.  (June  7) — We  have  had  two 
good  rains  this  week,  giving  a  total  of 
about  two  inches.  Last  week  was  quite 
dry,  winding  up  on  the  night  of  May  31 
with  a  high  wind,  some  hail,  and  two 
inches  of  rainfall.  Corn  planting  was 
finished  in  May;  the  wheat  is  headed  out 
and  alfalfa  is  being  cut.  Corn  is  coming 
up  well  and  no  replanting  has  been  done. 
The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  yielded  one  and 
one-half  tens  per  acre.  Crops  generally  are 
better  than  we  have  had  for  years  and  it 
looks  as  though  there  will  be  plenty  of 
moisture.  May  29  was  the  hottest  day  of 
this  year — 102  in  the  shade.  Markets 
Corn,  48c;  oats,  30c;  wheat,  76c;  hogs,  $7.70; 
eggs,  15c:  butter,  20c;  butterfat,  22c. — E 
A.  Olson. 

Northeast  Nebraska 
Boone  Co.  (June  3)- — Corn  planting  was 
finished  last  week;  it  is  now  coming  up  and 
shows  a  good  stand.  Wheat  is  beginning 
to  head,  and  the  prospect  for  small  grain 
could  not  be  better.  The  ground  is  in  good 
condition,  and  a  fine  rain  on  the  night  of 
May  31  gives  plenty  of  moisture  for  the 
present.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  will  be 
heavy  and  soon  ready  to  cut.  Wild  plums 
were  blighted  and  most  of  them  fell  off. 
but  all  other  fruit  promises  a  good  yield. 
— L.  E.  Murray. 

Colfax  Co.  (June  7) — We  had  lots  of  rain 
in  May,  and  at  present  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  ground.  Winter  wheat  has 
never  looked  better  and  is  heading  out, 
while  oats  is  dandy;  in  short,  everything  is 
booming.  Pastures  are  fine  and  hay  will 
make  a  good  crop.  The  first  .cutting  of 
alfalfa  has  been  put  up  and  the  yield  was 
large.  Corn  is  being  cultivated  the  first 
time;  it  came  up  well  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  anyone  that  had  to  replant.  A  good 
many  farmers  are  hauling  wheat  to  market. 
J.  A.  Sobota. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (May  31) — The 
month  has  ended  with  fine  warm  growing 
weather  and  showers.  Corn  planting  is  over 
and  the  corn  is  coming  up  well.  The  price 
of  old  corn  has  reached  the  50-cent  mark. 
Small  grain  is  looking  fine  and  everything 
now  seems  to  indicate  a  prosperous  year 
with  a  bumper  crop  and  lower  prices. — 
S.   B.  Whitmore. 

Northeast  Nance  Co.  (June  7) — The  alfalfa 
harvest  is  on  and  there  is  a  good  yield. 
Wheat  is  fine  and  heading  out;  pastures 
also  are  good,  and  the  hay  is  simply  great. 
Oats  is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  both 
corn  and  potatoes  are  doing  well.  Last 
week  was  very  hot:  this  week  has  been 
unseasonably  cool  with  some  rain  every  day. 
The  strawberry  crop  is  not  nearly  so  good 
s  was  expeeted.  owing  to  the  frequent 
heavy  rains.  Markets:  Wheat.  75c;  oats. 
35c;  corn,  50c;  hogs,  $7.90;  butter,  25c; 
butterfat.   24c;  eggs.  14c. — S.  Gilbert. 

Northwest  Pierce  Co.  (June  7,  Special) — 
At  about  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
June  2  we  had  a  severe  storm,  and  more 
water  fell  than  the  oldest  settlers  have 
known  to  fall  in  an  equal  length  of  time. 
Four  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Plainview 
here  was  a  cloud  burst  that  flooded  dry 
creek  bottoms,  covering  up  the  corn  er 
washing  it  out  quite  badly.  We  do  not  yet 
know  how  it  will  come  out.  but  hope  it  is 
not  as  seriously  damaged  as  has  been  re- 
ported. For  the  last  three  or  four  days 
he  weather  has  been  quite  good. — I.  C. 
Barnes. 

South   Central  Nebraska 
Central  Buffalo  Co.   (June  7) — The  first 
half  of  May  gave  us  six  inches  of  rain,  btlt 

he  latter  part  of  the  month  was  dry. 
Since  June  1.  however,  we  have  had  about 
one  and  one-fourth  inches  of  rain.  The 
wheat  is  beginning  to  head  out  and  with 
another  rain  it  will  make  a  fair  crop.  Corn 

s  being  cultivated  the  first  time.  Most  of 
the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  Is  in  the  stack. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  Is  doing  well,  and  the 
markets  are  steady. — James  E.  Hendrlckson. 


Custer  Co.  (June  7) — We  have  had  thre 
good  rains  in  the  last  week,  amounting  t 
a  little  over  two  and  one-half  inches.  Al 
crops  are  looking  fine  and  corn  makes  a 
excellent  stand — the  best  for  several  years, 
and  growing  rapidly.  The  first  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  nearly  ready  to  cut.  Cherries  wi 
be  plentiful. — George  Gross. 

Southeast  Dawson  Co.  (June  7) — The  ho 
winds  on  May  28  and  29  did  considerabl 
damage  to  the  wheat,  but  we  had  a  good 
rain  on  the  night  of  June  2  and  a  two-lnc 
rain  the  next  night.  Corn  has1  made 
good  stand  and  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  i 
very  heavy,  but  we  are  having  difficulty  t 
get  it  dry.  Pastures  are  unusually  good  an 
stock    is    getting   fat. — John    N.  Caress 

Furnas  Co.  (June  7) — We  have  had  som 
dry  weather  during  the  last  ten  days  which 
made  the  wheat  men  feel  blue,  but  yester 
day  it  rained  half  the  day  and  raised  the! 
spirits  to  100  degrees,  so  now  everybody 
happy  again.     The  first   crop  of  alfalfa  i 
nearly  cut  and  very  good.     Corn  is  planted 
and   has  made  an  average  stand;   some  of 
it  has  been  tended  the  first  time.  Pasture 
are  extra  fine,  also  potatoes,  while  cherrie 
are  getting  red  and  all  fruit  is  prom'sing 
Markets:     Corn,   55c;   wheat,   75c;   hay,  $5 
potatoes,    80c. — C.   E.  Laverack. 

Harlan  Co.   (June   7) — One  and  one-hal 
inches    of    water    fell     this     week.  which 
greatly   helped   all    vegetation.     A  part 
the  wheat  has  been  damaged  to  some  exten 
by    drouth,    but    the    oats    and    barley  are 
doing   well.     Potato   bugs   made    their  ap 
pearance    this    week,    but    the    vines  leok 
thrifty  and  a  big  crop  is  expected. — A.  O. 
Bloom. 

Sherman  Co.  (June  6)  —  The  last  tw 
weeks  have  been  fine  for  everything.  Corn 
planting  is  nearly  over  with  and  that  which 
was  put  in  last  makes  a  good  stand.  So 
far  this  month  we  have  had  one  and  three 
fourths  Inches  of  rain.  Most  of  the  alfalfa 
is  being  cut  this  week  and  makes  a  heavy 
crop.  Wheat  is  heading  out  and  is  fine, 
and  the  pastures  are  good. — S.  Jossi. 

Northwest  Valley  Co.  (June  4) — The  las 
ten  days  of  May  were  very  hot  and  dry 
and  winter  wheat  and  rye  were  beginning 
to  fire,  but  on  May  31  we  had  a  bad  wind 
storm  that  gave  us  some  rain.  It  blew 
down  a  few  windmills,  as  well  as  some 
outbuildings  and  many  good  sized  trees, 
especially  fruit  trees.  Many  took  shelter  in 
cellars  and  caves,  fearing  a  tornado,  bu 
it  was  just  a  straight  wind.  June  2  gave 
us  a  fine  rain  of  perhaps  an  inch  of  water, 
This  put  all  growing  crops  in  good  condi 
tion.  Corn  plowing  is  the  order  of  the 
day;  it  is  coming  along  fine  and  there  are 
no  complaints-  of  a  poor  stand  this  year. 
Alfalfa  will  be  ready  to  cut  in  a  few  days. 
Some  farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
moisture  in  the  ground  and  sowing  more 
alfalfa,  which  is  always  in  demand 
Joseph  J.  Waldmann. 

North  Webster  Co.  (June  7) — On  the  first 
day  of  this  month  we  had  a  very  Severe 
electrical  storm  with  high  wind  and  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain  that  washed  out  a  great 
deal  of  the  corn  planted  on  side  hills.  On 
the  4th  we  received  another  nice  rain  that 
will  help  out  the  winter  wheat,  oats  and 
corn.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut 
this  week,  which  in  some  localities  is  a 
large  percentage.  Corn  plowing  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Wheat  i<  heading,  but  the 
verage  will  not  be  as  big  as  it  was  reported 
some  time.  ago. — S.   J.  Attwood. 

Southwest  Nebraska 
Southeast  Frontier  Co.  (June  4,  Special) 
One  the  evening  of  the  2d  this  locality 
received  .75  of  an  inch  of  water,  which 
was  followed  by  another  good  rain  the  night 
of  the  3d.  Fall  wheat  has  been  badly 
damaged  by  the  lack  of  moisture,  and  only 
time  will  tell  what  the  outcome  for  this 
grain  will  be.  Corn  Is  greatly  benefited  by 
the  rain,  as  the  soil  In  the  listed  furrows 
was  becoming  very  dry. — C.  S.  Frazier. 

North  Frontier  Co.  (May  29)— Corn  is  all 
listed  and  the  early  planting  is  coming  up 
nicely.  Wheat  is  suffering  somewhat  for 
want  of  rain,  and  while  it  is  possible  to 
raise  considerable  wheat  If  the  rains  come 
in  time,  they  must  come  right  soon.  Lots 
of  eggs  and  cream  are  coming  to  town,  as 
the  wild  grass  Is  very  good  and  farmers 
are  awake  to  the  real  value  of  the  old  hen. 
One  farmer  brought  in  eighty  dozen  the 
other  day,  gathered  in  one  week;  the  week 
before  he  sold  ninety  dozen.  Eggs  are 
worth  15c;  butterfat,  24c;  country  butter. 
20c— but  not  much  is  made  here. — James 
Pearson. 

Red  Willow  Co.  (June  7)— The  first  half 
of  May  was  very  cold  and  cloudy  and  corn 
was  slow  to  sprout.  The  last  half  of  the 
month  was  unusually  hot  and  dry.  Wheat 
s  badly  burned  and  cannot  make  any  kind 
of  a  crop.  Corn  is  coming  up  well,  how- 
ever, and  the  potatoes-  are  fine.  Apples  will 
make  a  large  crop,  but  plums  and  cnerries 
were  caught  by  frost  while  in  bloom  and 
the  yield  will  be  light.  We  have  had  over 
an  inch  of  rain  this  week,  which  will  give 
the  pastures  a  fresh  start;  they  were  pretty 
dry.  Late  pigs  are  doing  better  than  the 
early   ones. — Phoebe  J.  Taylor. 

North  Central  Nebraska 
Brown  Co.  (June  7) — The  first  of  May 
was  cold  and  rainy.  Corn  planting  was 
retarded  and  grass  was  slow  to  start.  The 
promise  of  fruit  Is  not  as  good  as  it  was 
early  in  the  season.  The  latter  part  of 
May  was  very  warm  with  plenty  of  rain; 


5.65  inches  fell  during  the  month.  Rye  is 
headed  out  and  promises  a  good  yield. 
Alfalfa  can  be  cut  soon  and  makes  a  fine 
crop,  and  oats  is- looking  good.  Farmers 
are  busy  tending  corn,  planting  spuds,  sow- 
ing millet  and  so  forth.  Stock  Is  looking 
well.  Markets:  Hogs,  $7.55;  corn,  56c; 
butterfat,  24c— William  Halstead. 

Garfield  Co.  (June  2) — May  gave  us  3.03 
inches  of  moisture  and  everything  is  well 
soaked.  Both  pastures  and  stock  are  doing 
well,  alsb  wheat,  oats  and  rye.  Alfalfa  is 
almost  ready  to  cut.  and  if  things  work  out 
as  they  have  begun  we  shall  have  a  full 
crop  of  wild  hay.  All  stock  is  free  from 
disease,  but  the  pig  crop  will  be  light.  A 
few  fat  hogs  remain  to  be  taken  to  market. 
Prices:  Wheat,  72c;  rye,  42c;  corn,  40c; 
butterfat.  24c;  eggs.  14c. — J.  A.  Bodyfield. 
Western  Nebraska 

West  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (June  1) — The  re- 
port from  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
gave  a  good  description  of  conditions  here 
after  the  hail  storm  of  May  12.  One  youne 
man  was  badly  injured  and  two  or  more 
houses  were  wrecked.  Alfalfa  fields  are 
just  recovering  from  the  effect  of  the  hail 
and  the  first  haying  will  be  delayed  for 
two  weeks  as  a  result.  Beets  had  to  be 
replanted  in  a  good  many  fields,  as  the 
ground  was  so  crusted  that  they  could  not 
come  up.  The  frequent  rains  since  the  12th 
and  the  unusually  hot  days  have  maintained 
the  crust,  and  alfalfa  seems  to  come  up 
slowly.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  in  and 
doing  fairly  well,  while  pastures,  are  as 
good  as  one  could  wish.  Mosquitoes  have 
been  unusually  thick  the  past  week.  As 
a  whole  farmers  are  getting  along  better 
than  ever  before  and  the  land  in  the 
reclamation  project  will  make  a  record 
this  year. — R.  A.  Wilder. 

Other  States 

Thomas  Co.,  Kans.  (June  4,  Special) — 
The  weather  is  very  dry  and  wheat  is  burn- 
ing badly;  we  had  some  hail  a  week  ago. 
Chickens  are  doing  fine. — M.   N.  Bunker. 


THE  MONTH  OF  MAY 

Summaries  from  the  weather  stations  at 
Lincoln  and  Omaha  show  that  the  month 
just  past  was  quite  a  normal  May.  except 
for  an  excess  of  moisture.  At  Lincoln  the 
normal  mean  temperature  for  May  is  62.9 
decrees;  this  year  the  mean  was  63  degrees. 
The  hottest  day  was  the  29th,  when  the 
mercury  touched  98,  which  is  the  maximum 
recorded  for  the  month  at  Lincoln  In 
twenty-seven  years.  The  rainfall  was  6.02 
inches,  compared  with  a  normal  of  4.25 
inches.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
month  at  Omaha  was  63  degrees  also,  and 
the  hottest  day  was  the  29th,  when  the 
thermometer  registered  99  degrees,  the 
maximum  recorded  for  May  at  Omaha  in 
forty-one  years.  Rainfall  at  Omaha  was 
5.27  inohes,  compared  with  a  normal  for 
May   of  4.50. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

According  to  the  record  kept  by  Ne- 
braska stations  of  the  weather  bureau  the 
state  received  general  rains  during  the 
week  ending  Monday  morning.  June  9.  The 
lightest  precipitation  was  at  Sioux  City. 
Temperature  for  the  week  was  unseasonably 
low.  Following  is  the  telegraphic  report 
of  the  various  stations: 

• — Temperature- 
Average    Dep.  from 
Rainfall      for  week  Normal 

Lincoln    1.49  66  — 4 

Ashland   67 

Omaha  14  66  —2 

Auburn   63 

Fairbury  86 

Fairmont  ...  .56 
Columbus  .  .  .  1.16 
Tskamah     ...  .10 

Sioux    City.  .  .     .02  61  —3 

Hartington  .17 
Oakdale   17 

Valentine    .  .  .     .22  64  0 

Broken  Bow.  .73 
Grand  Island.  1.38 

Hastings  80 

Holdrege  78 

Culbertson    .  .  .20 

North    Platte.     .50  64  — 1 


THE  SEASON  S  RAINFALL 

A  considerable  part  of  the  corn  belt 
received  no  rainfall,  or  only  a  very  little, 
during  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  2. 
Nearly  all  of  Nebraska  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Dakotas  received  a  half  inch 
or  more;  also  rains  -were  quite  heavy  from 
Illinois  east  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  country  the  week  was 
practically  rainless.  The  table  shows  the 
seasonal  rainfall  situation  at  stations  In 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley  and  in  the 
Missouri  valley  up  to  June  2. 
Upper  Seasonal  (Mar.  1  to  date) 

Mississippi  Valley       Normal    Dep'ture  Pet. 

—0.6  82 


St.    Paul,   Minn   7 

Madison,  Wis   8.5 

La   Crosse,    Wis. ....  8.0 

Charles  City.  Iowa.  10.0 
Dubuque,  Iowa  ....  9.8 
Davenport,  Iowa  ..  9.6 
Des   Moines,    Iowa.  .  9.5 

Keokuk,    Iowa    ....  10.3 

Peoria,    111   10.8 

Hannibal.    Mo   11.3 

Springfield,   III   11.2 

St.    Louis,    Mo   11'.  S 

Cairo.    Ill   11.7 

Missouri  Valley 

Springfield,    Mo.    ...  14.0 

Columbia,    Mo.    ....  11.9 

Kansas   City,    Mo...  11.5 

Topeka,    Kans   10.2 

Wichita,   Kans   10.2 

Concordia,   Kans.    ..  8.9 

Lincoln,    Neb   8.7 

Omaha,  Neb   9.2 


Sioux   City.  Iowa. 
Yankton,    S.    D.  . 
Valentine.    Neb.    ..  . 
Huron,    S.    D.  . .  .  . 

Pierre,    S.  D  

Moorhead.  Minn.  . 
Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Bismarck,  N.  D.  .  . 
Williston,    N.    D.  .  . 


8.7 
8.2 
7.1 
6.8 
6.7 
6.8 
5.4 
5.7 
4.4 


+14 
+3.2 
+1.5 
+  2.9 
+0.1 
+2.3 
—1.0 
—1.5 
—1.1 
—1.0 
+1.8 
—1.8 

—4.3 
—2.0 
—2.7 
—1.7 
—7.0 
—0.4 
+  1.6 
+3.2 
+  2.9 
+4.0 
+0.2 
+0.8 
+0.1 
—  3.0 
— 2.9 
—2.6 


lis 

142 
115 
130 
103 
125 
91 
87 
85 
91 
116 
89 

70 
|3 

78 
S3 
31 
96 

11* 

135 

135 

160 

104 

112 

102 
54 
it' 
St  l 
(4 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  June  7,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    13,631    71,255  16,921 

Last  week    12,203    65,074  19,503 

Same  week  last  year.     9,844    64,134  17,411 

Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week                      115,500  449,900  193,200 

Last   week   104.327  385,773  175,570 

Same  week  last  year.  95,763  357,027  172,452 


Wednesday,  June  11,  1913. 
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Cattle 

Beef  Steers  —  For  the  most  part  the 
quality  of"  cattle  was  exceptionally  good 
during  the  week,  and  with  an  improved 
demand  from  dressed  beef  men  the  market 
was  in  very  satisfactory  shape  from  the 
sellers'  standpoint.  Not  only  were  buyers 
anxious  for  the  fat  light  and  handy  weight 
beeves,  but  they  took  more  kindly  to  the 
good  medium  weight  and  heavy  cattle  and 
these  found  a  broader  outlet  than  for 
several  weeks.  Yearlings',  as  usual,  met 
with  the  most  favor  and  sold  to  the  best 
advantage,  prime  mixed  stock  selling  up 
to  $8.50.  The  undertone  to  the  trade  was 
healthy  and  strong  on  Saturday.  Closing 
quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.20  @  8. 30 

Good    to   choice    beeves   8.00@8.20 

Fair    to    good    beeves   7.85@8.00 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.25@8.50 

Common  to  fair  beeves'   7.40@7.80 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Although  receipts 
were  reasonably  liberal  the  proportion  of 
cows  and  heifers  included  in  the  offerings 
was  very  small.  The  demand  was  broad, 
as  in  addition  to  the  usual  good  inauiry 
from  local  packers  and  outside  butchers 
there  was  vigorous  competition  from  feeder 
buyers  for  anything  that  suited  them. 
Good  to  choice  heifery  stock  was'  very 
scarce.  Canners  and  cutters  found  a  free 
outlet  with  little  of  any  consequence,  how- 
ever common,  selling  under  $4.  Values  for 
practically  all  grades  of  cows  and  heifers 
were  from  10  to  25  cents  higher  than  the 
week  before.  Receipts  of  veal  calves  con- 
tinued limited  and  the  demand  active,  while 
there  was  a  very  fair  inquiry  and  a  quo- 
tably  firm  market  for  bulls,  stags',  etc. 
Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  heifers  $7.25  @  8.00 

Good   to   choice   cows..   6.50@  7.40 

Fair   to   good   grades   6.25@  6.75 

Canners  and   cutters   4,00@  6.00 

Veal   calves   8.00@10.00 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   6.00®  7.15 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Business  was  very 
quiet  all  the  week,  chiefly  because  there 
was  comparatively  little  desirable  stock  to 
work  on.  The  few  good  light  and  green 
cattle  that  came  in  found  ready  sale  at 
strong  figures  and  feeder  buyers  took  quite 
a  few  of  the  warmed-up  and  short-fed 
grades'  of  quality  at  better  prices  than 
packers  were  willing  to  pay.  Values  of 
stock  cattle  and  feeding  steers  closed  at 
from  25  to  40  cents  higher  than  at  the  low 
time  two  or  three  weeks  before,  and  sup- 
plies' fell  far  short  of  the  demand.  There 
was  al  o  a  fair  inquiry  for  stock  and  feeding 
cows  and  heifers,  and  anything  at  all  useful 
in  that  line  was  readily  salable  at  good, 
strong  figures.  The  volume  of  business  was 
necessarily  light  and  everything  was  well 
cleaned  up.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to  choice  feeders  $7.60 @8. 00 

Fair  to  good  feeders   7.25@7.50 

Common  to  fair  feeders   6.50@7.00 

Stock  cows  and  heifers   6.25@7.25 

Hogs 

The  week's  trade  was  exactly  the  opposite 
of  that  the  week  before.  The  market 
declined  steadily  and  Friday  was  the  only 
day  when  the  downward  tendency  was 
overcome.  The  demand  was  in  rather  poor 
shape  all  week,  and  large  receipts  at  this 
point  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  30- 
cent  break  in  prices.  On  Saturday  from 
$8.15  to  $S.40  was'  paid,  while  on  the 
first  five  days  of  the  week  the  prices  were 
as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
June  2... $8. 35-50  $8.40-55  $8.40-50  $8.45% 
June  3...  8.15-25  8.20-40  8.20-35  8.23% 
June  4...  8.10-25  8.15-30  8.15-30  8.19% 
June  5...  8.10-22  8.15-25  8.15-20  8.19 
June  6...  8.25-30  8.25-40  8.25-35  8.31% 
Sheep 

Packers  were  good  buyers  of  the  best 
lambs,  for  trade  was  active  and  prices  had 
an  upward  trend  every  day  but  Tuesday. 
On  that  diy  the  quality  was  not  so  good  as 
on  the  other  days.  Quotations  on  such 
grades,  weighing  from  seventy  to  eighty-five 
pounds  and  of  the  right  finish  and  quality, 
were  from  25  to  35  cents  above  those  of 
the  week  before:  but  lambs  weighing  over 
eighty-five  pounds,  or  only  half  fat,  sold 
anywhere  from  steady  to  unevenly  10  and 
15  cents  higher.  Packers  were  indifferent 
bidders  even  so.  The  improvement  shown 
wns  thought  to  be  largely  due  to  moderate 
prices,  as  there  was  not  enough  of  the 
right  kind  of  stuff  to  satisfy  even  the 
packers'  local  demand.  It  may  be  added 
that  local  trade  continues  to  hold  a  rela- 
tively high  position.  The  light  demand  for 
muttons  met  with  a  lighter  supply,  conse- 
quently prices  for  toppy  stuff  closed  25 
cents  higher  for  the  week.  Demand  was 
centered  on  the  prime  offerings  of  light  or 
handyweigbt  and  other  kinds  often  had  to 
sell  at  a  disadvantage.  Quotations  of  shorn 
sheep  and  lambs  were  as  follows  at  the 
close: 

Lambs,    good   to   choice  $7.25 @7. 75 

Lambs,    fair    to    good   6.50@7.25 

Culls  4.00@5.00 

Yearlings,   good  to  choice   6.25@650 

Yearlings,   fair  to   good   5.75(5)6.25 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   5.50 @5. 75 

Wethers,   fair  to  good   5.50(5)5.50 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   5.25 @5. 60 

Ewes,    fair   to   good   4.75(5)5.25 

Culls    2.50<g>3.75 

OBSERVATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  655) 


A    Carload    of    Hereford  Bulls 

Mousel  Brother^,  Cambridge,  Neb.,  whose 
reputation  as  breeders  and  showmen  of 
Hereford  cattle  Is  far-reaching,  offer  twenty 
head  of  Hereford  bulls  for  sale,  ranging  in 
ages  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  months 
old.  These  bulls  are  of  the  good  blood 
lines  that  have  made  the  Mousel  Herefords 
famous,  and  they  are  the  big  boned,  rugged 
kind  that  get  the  market-topping  steers. 
Some  of  them  are  high  class  herd  heading 
propositions.  Mousel  Brothers  would  also 
'spare  a  few  choice  Hereford  females. 
Write  him  at  once  as  they  are  pricing 
their  surplus  below  going  values  on  this 
class  of  Herefords.  Mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  -when  writing. 

Hutchinson's  Polands 

J.  W.  Hutchinson  of  Elgin,  Neb.,  is  a 
Poland  China  breeder  who  has  been  rais- 
ing registered  stock  for  a  number  of  years 
but  has  not  done  a  great  deal  in  the  adver- 
tising line  outside  of  his  local  territory.  He 
has  held  several  sales  and  they  have  been 
successful.  The  Poland  Chinas  that  he  has 
sent  out  have  given  satisfaction.  He  Is 
raising  the  strictly  utility  type  of  Poland 
and  this  year  has  110  spring  pigs,  most  of 
them  being  sired  by  his  herd  boar.  Orphan 
Lad  by  Long  Boy,  out  of  a  dam  by  Orphan 


Boy.  This  boar  was  the  top  boar  in  the 
William  Ferguson  sale  last  fall.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  yearling  boars  that  was 
sold  during  the  season  and  has  developed 
into  a  very  large  fellow  with  good  depth 
of  body,  strong  bone  and  plenty  of  length. 
Aside  from  the  pigs  sired  by  him  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  one  litter  by  Dietsch's 
Jumbo  and  one  by  Dietsch's  Hadley  and 
he  also  purchased  two  of  the  best  sows  in 
the  M.  A.  Wagner  sale.  He  has  some 
prominent  sires  represented  among  the 
sows  in  his  herd  and  a  class  of  matrons 
that  are  producing  him  big,  strong  litters. 
He  will  have  a  number  of  spring  boars  to 
sell  and  announcement  of  these  will  be 
made  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer. 

Lorge's  Polands 

Henry  Lorge  of  O'Neill,  Neb.,  has  seventy- 
five  spring  pigs  and  they  are  sired  mostly 
by  his  herd  boar,  Pawnee  Mastiff  by  King 
Mastiff.  This  boar  is  a  February  yearling 
and  is  one  of  the  best  big  type  boars  that 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  see  this  year. 
He  has  great  depth  of  body,  a  well  sprung 
rib  and  is  a  very  strong  breeding  sire. 
Aside  from  the  litters  by  this  boar  he  has- 
two  litters  by  Big  Elkhorn  Boy,  one  by 
Guy's  Price's  Likeness,  and  these  pigs  are 
extra  good.  He  has  a  big  sow  in  his  herd 
by  Hadley's  Surprise  and  she  has  an  extra 
good  litter  of  five  pigs  by  Pawnee  Mastiff. 
He  has  a  good  sow  sired  by  Kingswood  2d 
and  she  has  a  litter  by  Pawnee  Mastiff. 
He  has  two  extra  good  sows  by  Hadley's 
Surprise  by  Hadley's  Model  that  are  good 
producers.  Mr.  Lorge  has  a  number  of 
sows  that  trace  to  several  of  the  large 
type  breeding  boars  and  he  is  among  the 
successful  Poland  China  breeders  in  the 
state.  He  will  hold  a  sow  sale  with  the 
Elkhorn  Valley  Poland  China  circuit,  sell- 
ing the  day  following  C.  C.  Mather  and 
H.  I.  Wolfe.  He  will  have  an  extra  good 
bunch  of  sows  to  put  in  this  offering.  He 
has  a  number  of  growthy  spring  males'  that 
will  be  advertised  later. 

Overboe's  Durocs 

T.  J.  Overboe  of  Allen,  Neb.,  has  a  good 
bunch  of  spring  pigs  sired  mostly  by  Maple 
Leaf  Golden  Model,  a  son  of  W  B's  Golden 
Model,  out  of  a  Sensation  bred  dam.  He 
is  an  April  yearling  and  an  extra  good 
one.  He  also  has  other  pigs  by  Maple 
Leaf  King  by  Spotless  King.  Mr.  Overboe 
has  a  number  of  good,  big,  deep-bodied 
sows  in  his  herd.  They  are  by  such  boars, 
as  Stewart's  Sensation  by  Chief  Sensation, 
a  full  brother  to  Chief  Sensation,  Jr.,  a 
boar  that  won  at  Iowa  when  he  was  shown. 
He  is  out  of  the  great  producing  sow  Cedar 
Queen,  one  of  the  greatest  sows  of  the 
Sam  Stewart  herd.  Mr.  Overboe  expects 
to  increase  his  herd  by  adding  good  ones 
and  establish  one  of  the  big  Duroc  Jersey 
herds  in  the  state.  He  is  nicely  located 
and  will  be  in  position  to  send  out  a  lot 
of  good  spring  males  and  bred  sows  this 
year.  He  will  hold  a  bred  sow  sale  some 
time  in  January,  and  in  this  offering  will 
include  some  of  his  very  best  sows, 
Adams'  Polands 

Roy  Adams  of  Laurel,  Neb.,  has  a  good 
crop  of  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  his 
big  boar,  Lauer's  Chief  Price.  He  is 
strictly  of  the  1,000  pound  kind  and  in  the 
winter  sow  sale  the  offering  will  be  largely 
of  this  breeding.  Mr.  Adams  has  some  fall 
stuff  that  he  expects  to  sell,  and  at  the 
present  time  has  a  few  fall  males  that  he 
will  sell  very  reasonable.  Later  on  he  will 
have  spring  males  for  sale  and  we  will 
announce  them  through  the  columns  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Hensley's  Durocs 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  J.  E. 
Hensley,  Central  City,  Neb.,  who  is  adver- 
tising spring  males  sired  by  his  herd  boar, 
J  E's  Model  King,  a  son  of  King  The 
Colonel,  and  also  Crimson  Chitwood  2d. 
Mr.  Hensley  has  some  good,  growthy  spring 
males — heavy-boned  fellows  out  of  "good, 
big,  deep-bodied  sows.  These  sows  are  by 
such  sires'  as  Crimson  Jack,  J.  E.'s  Model 
and  Echo  Wilkes.  He  will  price  these 
males  very  reasonable  and  will  also  sell  a 
limited  number  of  sows  mated  for  fall 
litters.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  either 
a  spring  male  or  a  good  sow  carrying  the 
above  blood  lines,  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Hensley,  as  he  has  practical  type  Durocs, 
and  his  prices  are  very  reasonable. 

Meinhold's  Poland  Chinas 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  card  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  H.  C.  Meinhold, 
breeder  of  big  type  Poland  Chinas,  located 
near  Stromsburg,  Neb.  Mr.  Meinhold  has 
been  raising  Poland  Chinas  for  the  past  ten 
years,  always  catering  strictly  to  the  big 
type  blood  'lines.  His  spring  pigs  are  sired 
by  Big  Jumbo,  a  son  of  J's  Jumbo  by 
Wade's  Jumbo,  and  out  of  the  dam  My 
Princess  by  Toxine  Lad,  a  son  of  Toxine 
Pan.  This  boar  has  extra  good  depth  of 
body,  plenty  of  length  and  stands  on  a  set 
of  good  pins.  The  spring  crop  of  pigs  by 
him  are  exceptionally  good.  There  are  a 
number  of  extra  good  prospects  in  the  male 
line  and  Mr.  Meinhold  will  price  these  very 
reasonable.  He  has  sows  in  his  herd  by 
such  sires  as  A  Wonder,  Nelson  Tecumsen, 
O'Connell's  Wonder,  Exception,  King  Had- 
ley, Ex  Over  and  Long  Chief.  He  has 
recently  put  into  his  herd  a  young  boar 
that  he  calls  King  Wonder,  being  sired  by 
Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder  and  he  is 
a  young  pig  of  much  promise.  Mr.  Mein- 
hold has  mated  five  rows  to  this  boar  for 
fall  litters.  At  the  present  time  he  would 
price  his  herd  boar.  Big  Jumbo,  as  he  has 
a  number  of  sows  in  his  herd  by  him  that 
he  wishes  to  retain.  This  boar  will  suit 
anyone  who  wants  a  big  type  boar  and  a 
tried  breeder  of  the  big  kind.  Mr.  Meinhold 
will  also  offer  gilts  and  tried  sows  at 
private  treaty. 

Van  Patten  &  Son's  Durocs 
We  recently  spent  a  day  at  the  Golden 
Rod  Stock  Farm,  Sutton,  Neb.,  and  enjoyed 
the  visit  very  much.  They  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  bunch  of  spring  pigs  this 
year,  numbering  about  ninety,  and  aside 
from  this  twenty  fall  gilts  and  sixteen  year- 
ling sows  that  they  are  .  growing  put  for 
sale  purposes.  They  will  be  at  the  state 
fair  this  year  amd  will  have  an  exceptionally 
strong  lot  of  stuff  in  several  of  the  different 
classes.  The  boar,  Model  Wonder,  a  March 
spring  yearling,  is  coming  along  in  fine 
shape  and  will  be  a  very  strong  boar  in 
his  class.  This  boar  was  sired  by  Golden 
Model  4th  and  is  out  of  a  dam  by  Wallace's 
Wonder.  Three  of  the  spring  litters  sired 
by  him  are  showing  up  in  nice  shape.  He 
breeds  plenty  of  quality,  good  length  and 
strong  bone.  They  are  fitting  an  aged 
herd,  the  sows  being  sired  by  Queen's 
!  Colonel  and  out  of  the  dam  Bessie  A  2d  by 
Golden  Model  5th.  second  dam  Bessie  A  by 


Mcdoc.  The  sows  are  exceptionally  typy, 
all  carrying  show  yard  characteristics  and 
will  annoy  others  showing  in  the  same  class 
in  competing  for  first  honors.  The  sows  are 
in  excellent  condition  at  the  present  time 
and  will  certainly  be  in  nice  shape  by  state 
fair  time.  They  will  also  have  some  spring 
pigs  at  the  fair.  One  of  their  best  litters 
is  by  the  show  boar  Model  Wonder,  and  out 
of  the  sow  Ruby  Wonder  by  Crimson  Won- 
der Again.  They  are  also  raising  an  extra 
good  litter  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder  out 
of  the  dam  Cortland's  2d  by  Watts'  Model. 
These  pigs  are  not  among  the  growthiest, 
but  are  extra  good.  Queen  Advance  6th  by 
Model  Chief  has  one  of  the  best  litters  by 
Uneeda's  Crimson  Wonder.  Another  good 
litter  by  the  same  boar  is  out  of  the  dam 
Lady  Advance  by  Billy  K.  Echo's  Model 
by  Echo  Top  King  is  another  sow  that  is 
raising  some  corking  good  pigs  by  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder.  Their  pigs  are  mostly 
of  March  farrow,  none  coming  before  the 
3th  of  the  month.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
spring  crop  are  by  the  well  known  show 
and  breeding  boar  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder, 
a  boar  that  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  greatest  sow  sires  in  Nebraska.  Pigs 
by  him  have  exceptionally  good  length, 
strong  arched  backs,  and  extra  good  bone. 
Sows  sired  by  him  in  the  sales,  especially 
in  the  North  Platte  territory,  have  been 
selling  away  above  any  other  line  of  breed- 
ing. It  is  a  fact  that  a  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  sow  never  goes  begging  for  a  good 
bid.  Mr.  Van  Patten  &  Son  are  getting 
their  herd  thoroughly  saturated  with  this 
breeding  and  they  intend  to  mate  Uneeda 
sows  with  Model  Wonder  and  from  present 
indications  this  will  be  one  of  the  best 
crosses  they  have  made.  On  October  14 
they  will  hold  a  fall  sale  and  in  this  offer- 
ing they  will  probably  sell  twenty  spring 
males',  the  tops  of  their  spring  crop,  about 
the  same  number  of  spring  gilts,  and  a 
number  of  fall  yearlings  and  tried  sows. 
They  hold  their  annual  bred  sow  sale  on 
February  18,  and  In  this  offering  the  blood 
of  the  great  boar  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder 
will  be  very  strongly  represented. 


putting  in  so  many  good  cows  with  such 
records  as  they  had.  Col.  Z.  S.  Branson 
was  on  the  block  and  did  excellent  work 
through  the  entire  sale.  The  list  of  females 
selling  for  $75  or  over  follows: 

1 —  G.    A,    Cornell,    Lincoln  $200.00 

2 —  E.   K.   Young,   Havelock   145.00 

3 —  G.  A.   Cornell   240.00 

4 —  Lincoln  Pure  Butter  Co..  Lincoln  115.00 

5 —  C.   T.   Johnson,   Valparaiso   175.00 

6 —  Jacob    Parr,    Lincoln   90.00 

7 —  H.    H.    Corner,    Lincoln   100.00 

8 —  E.    K.    Young   180.00 

9 —  Lincoln  Pure   Butter  Co   100.00 

10 —  H.    L.    Cornell,    Lincoln   95.00 

11 —  E.    K.    Young   175.00 

12 —  E.    K.    Young   125.00 

13 —  August  Hake,  Columbus   110.00 

14 —  Lincoln   Pure   Butter  Co   85.00 

15 —  Jack  Schak,  Lincoln   90.00 

16 —  C.    T.    Johnson   125.00 

17 —  Pete    Finnigan    175.00 

19 —  C.   W.   Huegul,    Dorchester   125.00 

20 —  August    Hake    130.00 

21 —  Carl   Cramer,    Lincoln   120.00 

22 —  University  of  Nebraska   130.00 

23 —  Lincoln   Pure  Butter  Co   90.00 

25 — Tom    Parrett,    Havelock   75.00 

27 —  C.    W.    Huegul   100.00 

28 —  Pete   Finnigan   .- .  90.00 

29 —  E.    K.    Young   90.00 

30 —  Jack    Schak    115.00 

31—  H.   L.   Cornell   105.00 

32 —  Carl  Cramer    80.00 

33 —  University  of  Nebraska   100.00 

34 —  E.    K.    Young   140.00 


HOLSTEIN    SALE  AVERAGES  $124 

The  Holstein  cattle  sale  of  W.  F.  Finni- 
gan, held  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday, 
June  3,  resulted  in  an  average  of  $124  on 
thirty-four  head  of  females  sold.  There 
were  several  young  heifers  in  the  offering 
that  were  not  figured  in  this  average. 
The  top  of  the  sale  was  $240,  paid  for  Daisy 
Mercedes  Belle,  No.  3  in  the  catalog.  She 

as  purchased  by  A.  G.  Cornell  of  Lincoln. 
Neb.,  and  considering  the  record  that  she 
had  made  was  picked  up  at  a  snap.  It 
was  a  very  uniform  offering  of  big,  strong 
cattle  and  the  prices  were  conservative  for 
the  stuff  that  was  sold,  although  the  aver- 
age was  a  very  satisfactory  one  to  Mr. 
Finnigan.     He    is    to   be    complimented  on 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

-Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
John  Bader,  Scribner,  Neb. 
William   Moderow,    Beemer,  'Neb. 

F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb, 
•Henry  Aase,    Bradish,  Neb. 

M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 
J.  J.   Connelly,   Lindsay,  Neb. 

G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 
Frank  Danford,  Ord,  Neb. 

■M.   W.    Putman,    Tecumseh,  Neb. 

J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 

Herman   Toelle,   West  Point,  Neb. 

A.   T.   Cross,  Guide  Rock,  Neb. 

J.   J.    Kane,   Wisner,  Neb. 

Blackburn    Bros.,    Royal,  Neb. 
Poland  Chinas 
■ — R.   B.   Baird,   Central  City,  Neb. 

Gilbert   Johnson,   Osceola,  Neb. 

Thos.    A.    Shattuck,    Hastings,  Neb. 

Thos.   F.  Walker,   Alexandria,  Neb. 

C.   H.   Harper.   Benkelman,  Neb. 

Iver  S.  Johnson,   Stanton,  Neb. 

Wm.   Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 

C.   W.   Francisco,    Inland,  Neb. 

J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Mihden,  Neb. 

J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock, 

Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 

Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 
— H.  O.  Williamson,  Herman,  Neb. 


E. 

Myers, 
President, 
E.  Myers 
Lye  Company 


Rid  Your  Hogs  of  WORMS  and 
You'll  Have  HEALTHY  Hogs 

wine  plague  known  as  "cholera"  that  I 
hogs  and  causing  a  loss  of  millions  of  M 

I 

i 

i 


An  enormous  part  of  the  6wine 
sweeps  over  the  country  killing 

dollars  every  year,  is  not  cholera  at  all.  It  is  stomach,  intestinal  or  lung; 
worms.  The  symptoms  of  hog  worms  are  easy  to  detect.  Whenyousee  t 
a  hog  slinking  around  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  hair  sticking  up,  tail 
down,  coughing,  off  his  feed  and  losing  flesh,  don't  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he's  getting  "cholera".  He  has  worms,  and  if  you  don't 
act  quickly  your  whole  herd  will  have  them,  too.  Feed  all  your  hogs 
twice  daily  according  to  directions  on  every  can  on  a  ration  mixed  with 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

It  destroys  hog  worms  quicker  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  And, 

even  though  there  should  be  an  epidemic  of  real  hog  cholera  in  your  neighborhood, 
your  hogs  will  be  healthy  and  strong  to  resist  it.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED 
LYE  is  the  proven  preventive  of  hog  cholera. 

The  Folly  of  Vaccination 

Vaccination  may  be  all  right  for  putting  a  hog's  system  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  cholera  eerm.  But 
no  amount  of  vaccination  will  cure  asingle  hogof  worms,  nor  will  it  make  him  well  if  he's  sick.  Vaccination 
will  not  keep  him  on  his  feed,  make  him  fat,  sleek,  skin  free  from  scurvy,  and  condition  him  so  thathe  will  bo 
a  prime  hog  at  market  time.  That's  what  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  does.  Feed  it  to  your  hogs  from 
.  weaning  time  on  and  you'U  have  healthy  hogs.  Cholera  won't  alarm  you  and  your  hogs  will  weigh  in  heavy. 


Read  This  Convincing  Evidence 

C.  F.  NEWMAN,  Lebo,  Kan.  "Have  best  results  with  my  hogs  and  no  sickness  since  I've  used 
Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  while  our  neighbors  have  lost  heavily." 

Refuse  Substitutes 

Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye.    It  might  prove  dangerous. 


\ 
\ 

1  A/-*  Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye.    It  might  prove  dangerous.  *V 

IVK,  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially preparedlyethatis safe tofeed hogs.  ^ 

\  f  Experience  has  proved  its  worth.  Insist  on  getting  it.  There  are  no  substitutes.  FREE 

120  ^ 

Feeds 


Experience  has  proved  its  worth.  Insist  on  getting  it.  There  are  no  substitutes. 

E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY.  Dept.  90  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.     ^  *    if  yonr 

  dealers 

j^^^^^aw^  ^ddaV  supply 

MERRY   WAR  ^^^^^^SbJ^-        statin?  their 

POWDERED   LYE  ^^^KSIBSSUk^S3BSSKtbK^l^£!^^^^^^\  names.  We 

is  for  sale  at  most  gro-  ltt|&rtyPHBjW  will  see  that 

cers,    druggists  and  feed  yjHfl  4  \'\  4  M.^jji/.Tij         I Ul*  1  i THE8P^^3rPI ifflP^^S^   -vou  dre  suPP''°d 

dealers.    It  is  convenient  "   Hfcaafll    EBC^dpg^dff      xByJw     ^^*ia:ljw  and  also  send  you, 

to  buy  in  case  lots,  4  doz.        ^^^(M  Wmd     ir  V  hB        free,  a  valuable  book- 

cans,  $4. SO.  Order  direct  from  ^^■jPPBaW^g         WW      B     Tv  Jf  ll        let  "How  To  Get  The 

us  in  case  lots  (4  doz.  cans  $4.80) 


if  dealers  won't  supply  you. 


Hog  Raising," 


Colts  and  Barbed 
Wire  Fences 

Are  too  often  a  bad  combination — for  the  colts. 
But  you  can  avoid  the  possibility  of  even  a  scar 
or  blemish  if  you  promptly  apply 

"Webster's  Absorbent  Liniment 

It  eases  the  pain,  sterilizes  the  cut,  prevents  blood  poisoning,  draws  the-broken 
tissues  together  and  induces  rapid  healing. 

GUARANTEED — Like  all  the  other  Webster  preparations— 
"* "" — — — —    satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

$1.00  for  Large  Bottle — Big  value  in  both  quality  and  quantity. 

Write  for  our  pamphlet  on  the  causes  of  lameness  and  how  to  cure  them.  It's 
free.   Webster  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  403    St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Buy  It  Of  Your  Druggist 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 


Dairy  Rally  Program 

The  announcement  of  the  central 
Nebraska  dairy  rally,  to  be  held  at 
Central  City,  June  18,  was  published 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  last  week. 
Arrangements  for  the  occasion  have 
now  been  completed,  and  we  herewith 
present  the  program: 

10 : 00  a.  m. — Band  concert. 

10:30  a.  m.— Milking  machine  dem- 
onstration. 

11:00  a.m. — Welcome  address,  J.  C. 
Martin. 

11:30  a.m. — Lecture.  "Balanced  Ra- 
tions," L.  S.  Herron,  editor,  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

Basket  dinner  and  band  concert  at 
noon. 

1:00  p.m. — "Nebraska's  Dairy  Fu- 
ture," R.  K.  Bliss,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

1:45  p.  m.— "Care  of  Milk  and  Cream 
on  the  Farm,"  F.  W.  Bouska. 

2:30  p.m. — "The  Dairy  Breeds,"  A. 
L.  Haecker. 

3:00  p.  m.— "Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tions," J.  H.  Frandsen,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

3:30  p.m. — "Care  and  Management 
of  the  Dairy  Cow,"  E.  M.  Little. 

4:00  p.m. — Milking  machine  dem- 
onstration. 


Save$35t.s50 


Yes  sir,  I'll  save  you  $35  to  $50;^ 

in  the  firstcostaloneonthebest.mostmodern. 
most  sanitary  and  closest  skimming  cream 
separator  ever  built.  When  you  buy  the 

New  Galloway  Sanitary 

-you  pay  just  one  small  profit  abov 
actual  cost  of  materials  and  labor.  Why  ■ 
any  dealer  $85  to  $110  for  an  inferior  ma- 
chine. Buy  direct  and  save  one-half  Get  my 

Special  1913  Offer  and 
90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

teit  of  thiB  machine  right  on  your  farm. 

The  new  Galloway  Sanitary  ckims  to  a  trace 
run  in  oil—  easy  to  ran—easy  to  clean.    Sold  diretv. 
Backed  by  $26,000  bond.   Write  for  new  catalog  and 
■  pecial  1913  offer  that  will  help  you  get  your  machine 
partly  or  entirely  without  cost  in  the  end  .  Write  today 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

283  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  la 


SAVE  $50 

Get  your  Silo  direct^ 
from  our  Factory 

Shipped  on  approval 
to  your  station.  Get 
our  free  Silo  Book, 
tells  why  we  quote 
the  lowest  prices  on 
GUARANTEED  SIXOS 
Don't  fail  to  get  this 
valuable   information.     Write  today. 

INDEPENDENT    SILO  CO. 
2343  University  Av.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


IiiiMiiiiiT 
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hampion 

'Silos  For  Bi^Prof  its 


That's  what  farmers  make  who  ownl 
Champion  silos  because  the  silo  is  per- 1 
feet  in  construction.   It's  ahead  of  oth- 
ers in  improvements  and  is  sold  at  fac- 
tory prices  on  our  special  proposition. 
Valuable  Information  Free.  I 
Get  it  before  you  buy.   Find  out  what  I 
other  farmers  are  doing.   Get  proof  I 
that  Champion  silos  are  bigger  val-  f 
ue  for  the  money  than  any  other. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
liA  9th  St.    Des  Moines.  Ia. 


LIFTING    HOUSEWIFE'S  BURDEN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Our  little 
town  boasts  three  cream  stations,  two 
of  them  being  most  successfully 
managed  by  women.  During  the 
month  of  January,  1913,  one  company 
shipped.  2,967  pounds  of  butter  fat,  and 
another  handled  2,320  pounds  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  As  the  third 
company  had  just  changed  managers, 
the  new  man  in  charge  could  give  no 
definite  data,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  output  of  this  station  would 
average  well  with  the  others. 

Twenty-nine  cents  was  paid  for 
butterfat  throughout  the  month,  but 
30  cents  is  the  present  price.  When 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  cream  stations  are  located  every 
few  miles  in  all  directions,  all  doing 
a  thriving  business,  and  that  cows  are 
being  bought  at  prices  ranging  all  the 
way  from  $55  to  $75  each,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  dairy  industry  in  south 
central  Nebraska  is  no  infant,  but 
standing  firm  on  its  own  feet  and 
making  rapid  strides. 

Every  farmer  keeps  cows,  in  num- 
bers ranging  anywhere  from  two  to 
twenty.  Several  farmers  near  by  milk 
ten  or  twelve,  and  one  keeps  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  cows  constantly 
in  milk.  This  is  a  task  made  much 
easier  now  that  the  cream  stations 
abound.  Time  was  when  all  the  milk 
had  to  be  hand-skimmed  and  the  cream 
churned  into  butter,  then  taken  to  the 
village  merchant  and  traded — at  his 
price — for  dried  fruit,  coffee,  calico, 
or  any  other  commodity  which  the 
farmer  needed  or  the  merchant  hap- 
pened to  have  on  hand. 

If  one  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  customers  had  to  be 
hunted  up  and  the  butter  made  in 
rolls  to  suit,  delivered  on  certain  days 
of  the  week.  In  the  busy  season,  when 
every  horse  must  do  duty  in  the  field 
or  when  the  weather  showed  a  stormy 
front,  this  was  often  a  most  arduous 
task,  even  if  only  a  few  customers 
were  supplied.  Such  conditions  now 
no  longer  exist.  The  separator  and 
cream  station  have  changed  all  this 
and  simplified  the  care  of  milk  to  a 
minimum  degree  as  compared  with  the 
methods  employed  some  years  ago. 
"Country  Butter"  Scarce 
The  cream  and  butter  question  has 
two  sides,  however,  and  those  of  "the 
other  side"  are  inclined  to  think  the 
matter  overdone — the  city  dweller  and 
village  merchant,  for  instance.  Quite 
frequently  it  happens,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  farmers  sell  all 
their  cream  except  what  is  made  into 
butter  for  their  own  use,  that  a  butter 
famine  comes  upon  us,  though  in  all 
probability  more  than  can  be  handled 
at  a  profit  is  unloaded  upon  the  mar- 
ket soon  afterward.  Sometimes  this 
scarcity  lasts  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
when  enough  good  country  butter 
cannot  be  obtained  to  go  around — is 
not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 

At  such  times  the  city  or  village 
dweller  must  either  do  without  butter 
on  his  bread  or  buy  creamery  butter, 
which  retails  all  the  way  from  33  to 
40  cents  a  pound.  Many  think  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  high  priced 
butter,  and  so  do  without  until  the 
cheaper  country  butter  again  begins 
to  come  in.  Cheaper?  Can  anyone 
give  a  valid  reason  why  a  pound  of 
good,  sweet,  clean,  wholesome  country 


butter  should  sell  at  so  much  less  than 
a  pound  manufactured  at  the  cream- 
ery? Also,  why  do  so  many  who 
profess  to  like  the  country  article 
best  seem  so  unwilling  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  it? 

"You  can't  get  a  pound  of  country 
butter  anywhere  in  town  for  less 
than  22  cents,"  a  city  lady  once  re- 
marked to  me.  "My  goodness,"  she 
continued,  "I  should  think  the  country 
women  would  get  rich,  selling  butter 
at  that  price!" 

Making  Butter  is  Work- 
Persons  who  have  never  milked  old 
Brindle,  who  have  never  piled  the 
feed  in  her  trough  nor  filled  the  rack 
with  hay,  have  no  definite  conception 
of  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
butter.  If  they  have  never  skimmed, 
churned,  worked,  salted  and  made 
into  rolls  the  butter,  neither  can  they 
tell  how  much  work  it  takes  to  make 
a  finished  product.  If  they  would 
remember  that  country  butter  (in  this 
district  at  least)  only  reaches  or  goes 
slightly  above  the  twenty-cent  mark 
in  two  or  three  of  the  winter  months, 
dropping  back  again  to  15  cents  at 
the  first  hint  of  warm  weather  and 
sometimes  even  going  as  low  as  11 
cents  in  summer,  22  cents  or  even 
25  cents  for  a  few  months  in  the 
winter  would  not  seem  such,  a  tor- 
ture, after  all. 

Merchants  say  they  cannot  pay 
more  than  they  do,  for  this  reason: 
They  must  buy  all  the  butter  offered, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  lose 
money  (so  they  say)  on  many  ship- 
ments on  account  of  so  much  that  is 
inferior.  This  is  the  merchants" 
problem,  however,  and  as  the  farmer 
is  not  obliged  to  make  butter  for  sale 
unless  he  so  chooses,  he  need  not 
concern  himself  about  it. 

More  Leisure  Time 
I     Farmers'    wives    are    coming  into 
their   own,   thanks   to   new  methods 
and  helpful  machinery  in  the  home 
and  are  no  longer  the  drudges  they 
were  once  expected  to  be.    They,  like 
their  city  cousins,  wish  a  little  time 
to  read,  to  do  fine  needlework,  to  rest 
make  calls  or  visit  over  the  'phone 
and   do  the   hundred   and   one  little 
|  things  that  are  foolish,  perhaps,  yet 
•  dear  to  the  feminine  heart  or  pleasing 
to  the  feminine  eye. 

The  incubator,  washing  machine,  oil 
stove,  separator  and  cream  station 
have  brought  the  tasks  of  the  busy 
farmer's  thrifty  wife  down  to  some- 
thing like  what  they  should  be,  and 
therefore  the  farmer  has — or  should 
have — only  words  of  nraise  for  the 
creamery  business.  While  this  may 
'  not  be  altogether  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing, -it  is  a  boon  to  the  farmer  and 
the  farmer's  wife  all  right. 

MRS.  MARY  BARRETT. 

Furnas  Co. 


superior  to  soap  grease  made  from 
rotten,  dirty,  scalded  cow  juice,  no 
matter  whether  made  in  a  $100,000 
creamery,  or  in  a  careless  farmwife's 
kitchen. 

I  believe  in  giving  intelligent, 
cleanly,  careful  people  all  that's 
coming  to  them  whether  they  produce 
oleo,  butter  or  cream. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  all  arti- 
ficial yellow  coloring  of  either  butter 
or  oleo  should  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. Of  the  one  to  two  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  produced  on  this 
ranch  each  year  not  one  pound  has 
ever  been  artificially  colored.  If  once 
in  a  great  while  a  batch  was  not  up 
to  the  standard  in  color,  it  was  not 
disguised  and  sold  as  standard, 
that's  all.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  it 
brings  top  price  though,  so  I  know 
right  feeding  and  right  milking  and 
right  churning  and  working  will 
make  a  gilt-edged  article  summer  or 
winter.  I  shy  at  a  too  yellow  article, 
in  the  winter-time  especially;  I  know 
it's  doctored. 

I  believe  oleo  should  be  colored 
green  and  cow -juice  soap -grease 
brown. 

I  believe  this  or  prohibition  of  all 
artificial  coloring  would  benefit  all 
but  the  slovenly  and  careless,  and 
why  shouldn't  they  take  just  what's 
coming  to  them? 

Lincoln  Co.  LOUIS  MACEY. 


Here's  the  strongest ,  most  reliable  and  lowest-priced  "farm-hand"  known 
—a  French  Dry  Battery-   Ever  ready  to  work  at  the  pressure  of  a  button  or 
a  twist  of  the  wrist,  this  mighty  worker  saves  hours  of  time,  miles  of  steps  and 
lots  of  money  for  every  farmer  using  it.  With  a  few  French  Dry  Batteries  the  power, 
convenience  and  luxury  of  electricity  is  at  the  hand  of  the  whole  family  all  the  time. 

FRENCH  DRY  CELLS 


Thlrk  of  having  the  wonder- 
woiking  power  of  electricity 

*>nn  nil    »V.A«:  t  T?„.l  


A  telephone  between  the  house     the  road  which  rings  a  bell  in 


and  the  barn  ia  a  great  conveni- 
"on  tap  '  all  the  timet  Father  ence.  Try  it  once  and  you'll  never 
instead  of  fussing  with  a  dan-     be  without  it. 

Serous  kerosene  lantern  In  the  The  mail -carrier  can  press  a 
ark  barn  now  simply  presses  button  on  the  mail-box' way  out  in 
the  button  of  an  electric  flash- 
er. Mother  doesn't  stumble 
down  the  dark  cellar  stairs 
risking  life  and  limb  any- 
longer.  She  "switches  on 


the  house  tellingthe  folks  that 
there's  Borne  mail  in  the  box. 
These  and  dozens  of  other 
helps  are  yours  with  French 
Dry  Batteries. 


Special  Purpose  Batteries 


French  Dry  Batteries  are  special  purpose  batteries,  built  tor  a  i 
tpectal  job.  Thousands  of  nuto  owners  Insist  on  the  French  "Auto/ 
Special  —  the  dry-cell  battery  with  the  blue  label.  The  green  * 
light  at  the  head  ofthe  steps  labeled  French  Telephone  cells  are  for  all  houiehold  uses, 
and  goes  her  way  In  safety.  ....  ,  .  .... 

'Ware  of  Imitations 

All  good  things  are  copied.    Insist  on  the  aenuin* 
'French  Battery— the  dry  cell  with  an  army  of  satis- 
fied users.  Poor-quality  batteries  give  small,  weak 
sparks  for  a  short  time  and  then   peter  out"  en. 
tirely.    Don't  take  chances!    Your  dealer  will 
tell  you  the  particular  French  Battery  yon  need. 
If  you  want  to  know  more  about  these  wonder- 
ful French  Dry  Batteries  and  how  they  can 
help  you  do  your  farm  work,  send  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal.  (4) 
FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 
to  ,a    St.,  Madlson.Wis. 


rPackage  Electricity  "| 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser— S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 


A  Butter  Creed 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  admire 
the  absolute  candor  with  which 
Brother  Lute  states  his  "Oleo  Creed" 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  April  9, 
but  while  I  agree  with  much  of  his 
creed,  I  beg  to  differ  with  some  of 
it,  and  as  it  doesn't  seem  to  have 
"disturbed  the  peace"  maybe  I  may 
venture  to  submit  mine. 

I  believe  in  absolute  fairness. 

I  believe  in  order  to  be  absolutely 
fair  every  article  of  food  should 
stand  on  its  own  merits  and  have  no 
artificial  disguising  color,  nor  decep- 
tive appearance. 

I  believe  in  every  one  who  wants 
oleo  having  full  liberty  to  buy  it  for 
what  it  is,  and  for  what  it  is  worth, 
without  tax. 

I  believe,  however,  that  coloring  is 
added  to  oleo  not  to  make  it  more 
appetizing,  palatable,  digestible  or 
nutritious,  but  to  deceive,  first,  the 
buyer  thereof;  second,  the  eater;  and 
third,  the  observer. 

I  believe  many  people  want  colored 
oleo  so  they  can  sell  it  as  butter. 

I  believe  many  people  want  to  buy 
colored  oleo  so  they  can  palm  it  off 
on  their  guests  (and  children)  as 
butter. 

I  believe  many  people  who  say  that 
oleo  is  as  good  as  butter  are,  never- 
theless, ashamed  to  be  seen  buying 
and  eating  it,  and  want  it  colored  so 
as  to  deceive  the  chance  onlooker 
who  sees  them  eating  or  buying. 

I  believe  if  any  coloring  is  used  it 
should  be  distinctive.  Roquefort  cheese 
is  green,  surely  it  is  "appetizing." 

I  believe  that  instead  of  making  one 
unfair  practice  the  basis  or  excuse 
for  another,  both  should  be  corrected 
and  that  all  fair-minded  people  should 
aid  in  such  correction. 

I  believe  oleo  made  under  sanitary 
conditions   and  kept    cold   is  vastly 


USING  RUBAL  CHUBCHES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  trend 
of  the  church  has  been  cityward  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  now  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  restore  the  country 
church.  And  if  restored  on  a  country 
basis  I  believe  it  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  community. 

The  great  cry  is,  "How  can  we 
keep  our  young  people  on  the  farm?" 
And  I  believe  the  answer  is  found, 
partially  at  least,  in  the  country 
church.  Their  attendance  at  the  city 
church  and  entertainments  has  the 
effect  of  drawing  them  permanently 
cityward,  the  same  as  the  city 
schools.  Most  of  the  talk  they  hear 
is  in  derision  of  the  "hayseed;"  be- 
sides, they  soon  become  disgusted 
with  the  slow  country  life  where 
there  is  "nothing  going  on,"  and 
r.o  t^ey  turn  toward  the  city  for  a 
position. 

A  few  country  churches  have  under- 
taken to  remedy  this  condition.  Some 
time  ago  our  own  little  church  re- 
solved to  see  if  it  could  help  the 
country  people  in  the  solution  of  our 
problems.  We  built  a  basement, 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  with  mod- 
ern conveniences,  so  that  our  young 
people  have  a  place  in  which  to  meet. 
Here  they  can  have  their  suppers, 
socials,  lectures,  and  anything  else 
that  is  elevating. 

Not  only  do  the  young  people  use 
it,  but  the  older  ones  as  well.  We 
men  attend  lectures  on  agriculture 
that  are  given  there,  and  the  ladies 
have  talks  on  domestic  science,  so 
all  in  all  we  find  it  an  invaluable  help 
as  well  as  a  great  pleasure.  A  base- 
ball nine  has  been  organized  in  the 
boy's  class  in  the  Sunday  school,  and 
they  are  looking  ahead  to  a  great 
summer,  as  other  schools  are  organ- 
izing too. 

All  this  can  be  done  and  still  not 
lower  the  standard  of  the  church:  in 
fact,  such  mutual  activity  contributes 
to  the  spiritual  life.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  the  young  people.  You 
cannot  keep  the  boys  and  girls  from 
seeking  pleasure.  It  is  natural.  And 
if  you  don't  provide  it  for  them  you 
will  soon  find  them  attending  the  city 
dance  halls  and  many  other  places 
where  you  don't  want  them  to  be. 
Even  if  you  do  not  object  to  these 
amusements,  you  do  object  to  seeing 
them  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
farm. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  would 
give  up  their  farms  gladly  if  by  so 
doing  they  could  bring  their  sons 
away  from  the  influence  of  the  saloon. 
Yet  they  are  probably  the  very  ones 
who  compelled  the  boys  to  work 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  with  never  an 
hour  off  for  pleasure,  until  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  job  in  the 
penitentiary  would  mean  shorter 
hours,  at  least. 

Let  us  try  the  country  church,  the 
country  school  and  the  agricultural 
college.  Give  the  children  an  outing 
at  the  state  fair.  Get  them  interested 
in  farm  life  and  keep  them  inter- 
ested. Point  out  to  them  the  good 
articles  in  the  farm  papers.  It  is  no 
disgrace  to  be  born  on  the  farm. 
Adam  and  Eve  were  born  and  raised 
on  a  farm.  M.  H.  HANCOCK. 

Saunders  Co. 
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Hn  W.  S»  McKennay,  ■dltor.  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

How  to  Banish  Lice  and  Mites 

I  have  about  300  young  chicks,  but 
have  worked  hard  to  keep  them,  as 
I  am  bothered  "almost  to  death"  with 
lice  and  mites.  These  are  most 
troublesome  to  the  sitting  hens,  but 
we  have  failed  to  find  any  mites  in 
the  hen  house.  A  regiment  of  bedbugs 
is  quartered  there,  and  they  say  that 
mites  will  not  stay  in  any  house  where 
these  bugs  have  a  foothold.  I  have 
tried  every  way  I  can  think  of  to  get 
rid  of  them,  but  with  little  success 
in  spite  of  all  my  care.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  just  how  to  proceed 
to  free  the  hens  of  these  pests,  if  it 
can  be  done?  —  Young  Housewife, 
Clay  Co. 

Most  of  the  successful  poultry- 
raisers  have  their  own  favorite 
methods  of  exterminating  lice  and 
mites,  and  they  are  not  all  alike  by 
any  means,  but  what  matters  that  so 
long  as  they  accomplish  the  purpose? 
I  have  never  found  anything  more 
effective  than  just  ordinary  grease, 
but  the  way  it  is  used  counts  for  a 
good  deal  and  not  everyone  knows 
how  to  apply  a  small  amount  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the 
stronghold  of  the  ordinary  hen  louse 
is  in  the  fluffy  feathers  just  below 
the  vent.  Here  the  eggs  or  "nits"  are 
attached  in  bunches  at  the  base  of 
the  feathers,  and  here  lice  of  all  sizes 
are  usually  to  be  found  clustered  if 
fowls  are  badly  affected.  Catch  a 
fowl  and  with  a  quick  movement  part 
the  feathers  to  expose  the  vent  and 
note  that  a  large  number  are  usually 
found  apparently  feeding  there,  where 
it  is  said  that  they  go  for  moisture. 
If  melted  grease  is  at  hand,  apply  a 
small  amount  quickly  and  you  will 
catch  the  most  of  them. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  them  (they 
scatter  quickly  when  the  feathers  are 
parted),  before  disturbing  the  feathers 
close  to  the  vent  run  a  line  of  grease 
with  the  fingers  about  two  inches  on 
each  side  of  it  and  a  little  deeper 
below,  parting  the  feathers  carefully 
and  being  careful  that  the  grease 
touches  the  skin.  They  cannot  cross 
that  line  of  fresh  grease  and  live,  so 
you  have  them  corralled. 

Now  you  can  more  leisurely  part 
the  feathers  a  few  at  a  time  and 
anoint  the  skin  and  the  base  of  the 
feathers  with  grease,  saturating  all 
bunches  of  eggs.  If  fowls  are  very, 
very  lousy,  it  is  well  to  continue  in 
the  same  way  among  the  fluffy 
feathers  on  the  thighs  where  .  they 
will  probably  be  numerous  also, 
parting  the  feathers  and  using  but  a 
small  quantity  of  grease  at  the  base 
and  on  the  skin.  A  little  on  the 
throat  and  around  the  head  completes 
the  process,  and  when  one  learns  to 
apply  it  a  very  small  quantity  does 
the  work  and  does  not  leave  the 
fowl  bedraggled-looking  and  dirty 
after  a  few  days. 

Finish  the  operation  with  a  dash  of 
insect  or  louse  powder  in  the  loose, 
dry  feathers  on  back  and  breast,  and 
the  few  that  survive  this  treatment 
will  not  stay  on  the  fowl  long.  This 
sounds  like  a  lengthy  job  for  a  large 
.flock,  but  one  becomes  adept  after  a 
little  practice  and  a  large  number 
can  be  treated  in  an  evening,  which 
is  the  best  time  for  the  work. 
*    *  * 

Mites  must  be  dealt  with  differently 
because  of  their  different  habits  of 
life.  They  congregate  on  the  roosts 
and  in  the  walls  as  well  as  in  the 
droppings  under  the  roosts  in  the  day 
time  and  feed  on  the  fowls  when  they 
are  roosting,  gorging  themselves,  then 
remain  in  their  hiding  places  until 
hungry  again.  Often  they  are  present 
in  crevices  in  large  numbers  when 
casual  examination  fails  to  reveal 
their  presence. 

Don't  put  too  much  dependence  on 
the  theory  that  mites  will  not  stay 
where  bedbugs  are.  The  first  mites 
with  which  I  made  acquaintance 
were  in  the  same  house  with  the  most 
bedbugs  I  had  ever  seen  (at  that 
time;  I  saw  more  later  under  the 
bark  of  a  pine  tree).  This  was  in 
Colorado,  where  bedbugs  are  a  very 
common  pest  in  the  hen  houses.  On 
discovering  them,  and  with  them  the 
reason  why  the  flock  of  hens  I  had 
bought  from  the  party  who  left  the 
place  when  we  took  possession  did 
not  lay,  I  went  after  them  with  kero- 
sene, gasoline,   crude   carbolic  acid, 


petroleum,  and  all  the  things  I  had 
ever  heard  of,  but  since  we  left  the 
place  within  a  few  months  I  did  not 
know  whether  the  rout  was  complete 
or  not.  It  seemed  to  be  temporarily 
so,  however.  My  final  effort  was 
fumigation  by  sulphur  candles,  but 
in  fumigating  a  house  again  I  would 
use  the  formaldehyde  and  permanga- 
nate of  potash  method  used  so  exten- 
sively in  fumigating  houses  after 
contagious  disease.  If  your  hen 
house  is  built  closely  enough  to  make 
this  practicable  I  would  suggest  it 
as  the  most  effective  of  any  method, 
with  the  least  work. 

*    #  * 

Even  old,  open  houses  can  be 
ridded  of  mites  completely,  but  it 
takes  work  and  more  work  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  first  step  is  to  have 
the  roosts  made  separate  from  the 
house  and  removable.  These  can 
either  be  arranged  to  hang  from  the 
ceiling  or  they  may  be  supported  on 
ordinary  saw  horses  with  slots  sawed 
in  the  top  into  which  the  poles  are 
dropped. 

The  next  thing  is  to  thoroughly 
'-pray  the  walls  with  some  good  lice 
destroyer  (stock  dip  is  good)  and 
then  clean  out  all  droppings,  taking 
up  with  them  the  layer  of  dirt  under- 
neath. After  this  spray  the  floor  (and 
also  the  vehicle  in  which  are  drop- 
pings are  carried  out,  for  it  will  be 
alive  with  them)  with  some  strong 
mixture,  and  cover  afterwards  with 
air-slaked  lime  or  ashes. 

This  will  get  most  of  the  mites  in 
the  building,  but  there  will  be  enough 
left  to  make  a  beautiful  start.  For 
this  reason  I  clean  the  roosts  so  as 
to  leave  them  free  from  any  offensive 
substance  or  odor.  This  invites  the 
survivors  of  the  war  to  them,  where 
they  can  be  destroyed  without  much 
work. 

On  a  still  day  I  carry  all  pirts  of 
the  roost  out  and  go  over  them  a 
piece  at  a  time  with  kerosene,  using 
a  brush  to  apply  it.  Then  I  set  them 
nearly  upright  against  a  wire  fence 
or  the  saw  horses  and  apply  a  torch 
at  the  base.  The  fire  runs  quickly 
to  the  upper  end,  burning  off  all  the 
free  oil  and  any  mites  that  might 
have  survived  the  oil,  and  leaving 
the  perch  clean  and  inviting.  The 
supports  are  treated  likewise. 

In  case  the  wood  catches  fire  when 
the  oil  has  burned  out  I  have  dry 
earth  ready  to  throw  on,  which  ex- 
tinguishes the  fire  at  once.  The 
perches  will  seldom  catch  fire  at  all 
and  the  fire  from  the  oil  goes  out  of 
its  own  accord  when  all  is  burned, 
but  I  have  a  shovel  and  dry  earth 
ready  anyway. 

There  is  absolutely  no  danger  if 
this  work  is  done  well  away  from 
any  building  and  where  the  ground 
is  bare,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  don 
overalls  while  doing  it  to  obviate  any 
probability  of  setting  the  clothing  on 
fire.  The  oil  flames  up  fiercely  for 
a  few  moments  and  then  the  fire 
goes  out  everywhere  except  in  cracks 
and  knot  holes,  where  it  burns 
longer  and  must  sometimes  be  put 
out.  This  treatment  not  only  de- 
stroys all  mites  but  all  odor  as  well, 
either  of  the  oil  or  of  the  droppings. 

In  a  week  or  two  the  knot  holes 
and  crevices,  if  there  are  any,  will 
be  filled  with  mites  that  have  found 
a  refuge  there,  and  the  process 
should  be  repeated  every  two  or  throe 
weeks  as  long  as  any  mites  collect. 
If  the  perches  are  kept  clean  and 
inviting  in  this  way  every  mite  in 
the  house  will  finally  be  tolled  there. 
After  the  first  spraying  of  the  walls 
a  coat  of  whitewash  will  help  keep 
mites  out  of  them.  Nest  boxes 
should  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  roosts. 


Somebody  said  Columbus  was  crazy 
because  he  spent  some  time  trying  to 
balance  an  egg  on  the  small  end,  and 
thety  declared  it  couldn't  be  done.  But 
it  can  if  the  egg  is  held  lightly  be- 
tween the  fingers  until  the  yolk  as- 
sumes an  exactly  central  position  and 
the  egg  balances  itself,  with  the  aid 
of  the  fingers,  until  the  balance  is 
exact.  But  it  takes  a  steady  hand  and 
there  must  be  no  jarring.  Now  who's 
crazy  enough  to  try  it? 


It  pays  to  keep  the  hen  penned  up 
the  first  two  weeks,  after  which  she 
can  be  let  out  during  the  day  as  soon 
as  the  dew  is  off.  Let  the  chicks 
have  a  clean,  free  range,  where  there 
is  some  grass,  from  the  first.  They 
need  exercise  as  soon  as  hatched,  but 
not  so  much  as  an  ambitious  hen  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  give  them. 


As  the  warm  weather  comes  on, 
don't  forget  to  keep  the  water  vessels 
well  cleaned.  A  little  permanganate 
of  potash  frequently  is  a  good  thing 
to  keep  out  infection  of  any  sort. 
Just  enough  to  tinge  the  water  is 
plenty  for  that  purpose. 


Be  sure  that  the  room  in  which  the 
incubator  is  operated  is  well  ven- 
tilated. That  is  essential  in  selecting 
a  place  to  operate  the  machine. 
Oxygen  plays  a  most  important  part 
in  the  development    of    the  embryo 


and  when  the  truth  is  known  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  oxygen  star- 
vation is  the  predisposing  cause  of 
white  diarrhoea. 


A  good  way  to  furnish  charcoal  is 
to  rake  up  into  a  pile  brush,  cobs, 
and  wood  chips,  and  set  them  on  fire. 
After  allowing  (he  fire  to  get  well 
under  way,  smother  it  with  dirt  or 
ashes  so  that  it  will  smoulder  for 
pome  time  but  not  blaze.  Place  the 
charcoal  in  boxes  where  the  fowls  can 
get  at  it  and  they  will  do  the  rest. 


When  in  Omaha  Visit  This  Store 

rs  is  the  quality  store    of    Omaha    for  Furniture, 
r'ies  and   Rugs.   Buy  here  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
s  you  can't  find  in  your  home  town, 
eatest  varieties  in  Omaha  to  choose  from.  Reason- 
able prices,  but  every  piece  of  merchandise,  from 
the  lowest  priced  upward,  is  strictly  high  grade 
We  sell  15  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  goods  of 
like  grade  are  sold  for  elsewhere. 

If  you  can'' I  come,  order  by  mail 
Ask  us  Jor  price  and  description  of  any 
article  you  ivant. 

For  10  cents  we'll    send    you    a  '5-cent 
bottle  of  furniture  polish.  Write  to  Dept.  g 


$19  75 Quartered    oak  or 


Beaton  &  Laier  Co., 


'Mahoganv.  Cover- 
ed    with       tapestry      or  415-17   So.  16th   St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
leather.                                                        Payments  If  You  Wish. 


Highland  Park  College 


Some  Splendid  Business 
and  Trade  School  Courses 


.  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


School 
all  the  year. 
Enter  any  time. 
Vigorous,  thorough 
instruction    by  Expert 
Specialists.    Small  tuition 
fees.   Minimum  living  expenses. 
Every  aid  for  ambitious  students  with 
limited  time  and  money.  2,000  students 
each  year.    Graduates  in  paying  positions  ^ 
everywhere.     Magnificent  buildings,  fully 
equipped.    Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools. 


School 
farms  open 
Juns  1  0  Sept. 
Oct.  1  3,  Nov.  *5, 
1913;  Jan.  S,  F«  b.  1  7, 
Mar.  30,  May  12,  1914. 

New  classes  formed  each  term. 
Students  advance  rapidly. 


Colleges  and  Schools 


I  ihpral  Arte  Standard,  ClaBBical  and  Scientific 
1  urei  a  I  ni  13  Cour«es.  Also  Preparatoi  y  and 
Elementary  Preparatory  Courses,  in  which  students 
of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted. 

Yllrm;i I  Didactic,  State  Certificate. County  Certifi- 
11UI  llldl  cate,  Primary  Training— most  complete 
training  for  teachers  in  the  West.  Graduates  receive 
state  certificates. 

FnninPPrinfl  Civil.  Electrical,  Mechanical.  Also 
Miyiuiti  illy  one-year  Telephone,  Electrical, 
Steam,  Machinist's  and  Automobile  Machinist's 
courses.  12-weeks  courses  in  Gas,  Automobile  and 
Traction  Engineering.   Shop  work  from  beginning. 

Pharma/»V  l-  ReK"ttlar  pa.  o.,  Ph.  a,  Pure  Food 
1  Hal  maijr  an<i  Iowa  Courses.  2.  Practltioner'B 
Cour?e  and  Extension  Courses  for  Druggists.   One  of 

the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in 
the  United  States. 


MllCIf*  A  complete  College  of  Music.  Piano,  Violin, 
ITIU311  voice,  Orchestra,  Band,  Chorus,  Harmony, 
Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisor's  Course  In  Public 
School  Music.  A  tine  faculty  of  teachers,  each  an 
artist  in  his  line. 

rnmmr>rff>  Business,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy. 
VUIII1UC1  VX,  Penmanship,  and  Civil  Serv  ce  "Not 
simply  a  course  in  bookkeeping  in  a  Literary  College, 
but  a  thoroughly  equipped  Business  College  with  the 
finest  business  exchange  department  in  the  U.  S." 
Graduates  of  combined  Business  and  Shorthand, 
Shorthand  and  Telegraph  Courses  guaranteed 
positions. 


HnmP  SllllK  0ver  8'000  Stud;nt«  Enrolled  in 
UVIIIC  JMUU.V  tne  Correspondence  School 


most  any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence 

FyhPIISPS  Board,  $1.75.  $2.25  and  $2.75  per  week. 
laijt:  list  Tuition  in  Preparatory  College,  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Courses,  $18  00  a  quarter.  Send 
for  catalogue.  State  Course  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. Address 


Al-  ~ 


IS    Ominrv  A  tnoro,1ehly  equipped  College  of  Oratory 
—    VI  aim  J  directed  by  most  competent  teachers. 

5        REV.  GEORGE  P.  MAGILL,  D.  D.,  Acting  President,  Det  Moli.es,  Iowa 

•  i ■  1 1 3 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1  iii  illinium  i  nimmiii  mini  mum 


The  first  motor- 
cycle to  go  1 00 
miles  an  hour 


Excelsior 


Samson  of  the  Road 


The  only  motorcycle 
with  complete  control  in  handle  bars 

You  never  have  to  take  your  hands  off  the  handle  bars  of  the 
Excelsior  Auto-cycle.    The  right-hand  grip  controls  the  throttle.    The  left- 
hand  grip  operates  the  clutch.    To  slow  up  or  stop  takes  just  a  slight  twist. 

The  simplest,  safest,  surest  of  control!, — a  ten-year  boy  can  do  it — you  can  learn  to  run  itin  five  minutes. 

Price  reasonable,  upkeep  low, 
lasts  for  yeirs 

One  Excelsior  has  run  59.000  miles. 
Others  have  run  upwards  of  30.000,  36.000 
and  40,000  miles  and  still  going.  Its  first 
cost  is  reasonable,  itscostof  maintenance 
low.  Its  comfort  and  durability  without 
an  equal. 

Excelsior  Single,  4-5  JIT.  P. 

Price         -         -         -  $200 
Excelsior  Tw  in.  7-10  H.  P. 
Price      ....  230 


Excelsior  Auto-cycle  has  wonderful  motor 

It's  the  most  powerful  engine  ever  put  Into  any  motor- 
cycle. Every  Excelsior  victory  is  made  with  this  regular 
stock  design  motor.  These  victories  (see  panel  at  left) 
prove  the  superior  strength 
and  durability  of  motor  and 
entire  machine. 


EXCELSIOR 
World's  Records 

1  mile . .  36  seconds  flat 

2  miles  1.12  4-5 

3  miles...   ....1.50  3-5 

4  miles  2.29  4-5 

5  miles  3.07  3-5 

10  miles  6.18 

30  miles  20.18  1-5 

50  miles  33.55  1-5 

75  miles  50.55  2-5 

103  miles  68.014-5 

Few  territories  open 
for  live  agents 


ithout 

Easiest  riding  on  country 
roads 

The  Kumfort  Kushion  seat 
post  and  cradle  spring  fork 
absorbs  all  jars.  Handlebars 
are  so  constructed  that  they 
can't  twist  on  heaviest  roads. 
The  Excelsior  holds  best  to 
the  road. 

The  entire  frame  construc- 
tion is  re-lnforced.  and  can 
be  re  led  upon  for  strength 
and  security. 

We'll  also  tell  you  where  you  can  see  the  "  X"  and  ride  it.    Write  today. 

Excelsior  Motor  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Department  K  .,  CHICAGO 


Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog 
and  nearest  agent's  name 

Learn  all  about  how  the  Excelsior  Is 
built  — how  It  has  made  racing  record 
after  record— how  it  is  the  fastest  and 
most  powerful,  safest  aud  most  durable  of 
motorcyc.es. 

.V"  and  ride  it. 
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Wednesday,  June  11,  1913. 


H.  C.  McKeivie,  Field  Man 
Ths  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  publ  1c  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  Is  absolutely  tree  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  sarly 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations—  S.  B.  McKeivie,  Publisher. 

O.  I.  PURDY,  Fieldnian 
Bobbins'  Durocs 
Willard  W.  Robbins  of  Lyons,  Neb.,  has 
eightv  head  of  .spring  pigs'  and  they  are 
as  good  a  bunch  as  we  have  seen  this  year. 
Most  of  them  are  March  and  early  April 
farrow  and  they  are  very  uniform  in  size. 
They  are  sired  largely  by  Golden  Model  by 
Col.  Tippy,  out  of  a  Blue  Ribbon  Model 
dam.  He  has  a  good  litter  by  the  show 
boar,  B  &  G's  Wonder,  and  one  litter  by 
Chief  Select  2d.  There  are  six  in  this 
litter  and  they  are  all  good  ones.  Aside 
from  his  spring  pigs,  Mr.  Robbins  has  a 
few  fall  gilts-  and  males  and  he  has  four 
or  five  fall  males  that  he  is  pricing  very 
reasonable.  Mr.  Robbins  is  one  of  the  extra 
good  hog  men  in  the  state.  He  has  a 
choice  line  of  breeding  in  his  herd  and  a 
lot    of    good    individuals    among    his  stuff. 


Lightning  Protect^ 

SAVT 

u 


jireci  io  user  uy  ivian 

1  yuur  uu  n  buildings.  "Made 
_ht"  Lightning  Cable  is  pure 
Isolt  copper  and  extra  heavy. 

■  Shipped  on  Trial     _  / 

■  Freight  Prepaid        Q  J  /  *\ 
|  With  Complete        fj  /  2  \j  m 


m 


agents 


Directions,  Foot 
System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  goods  re-  n- 
turned  at  our  expense.  Write  today  for  catalog, 
IOWA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO.  OF  PES  MOINES,  )A.,eil  Mulberry  St. 


Keep  Your  Hogs 

Free  From  Vermin 

— from  lice  and  parasites  of  all  kinds.  They 
worry  the  hogs,  bring  on  disease,  keep  them 
from  getting  fat — they  eat  up  your  profits 
Here  is  the  simplest  device  you 
ever  saw  for  keeping  hogs  clean, 
healthy  and  increasing  their  mar- 
ket price. 

Wasson's  Patent 
Rubbing  Post 

filled  with  solid  petroleum  dip  which 
is  automatically  applied  right  on  the 
itch  when  the  hog  scratches  himself. 
Built  so  that  a  hog  can  scratch  any 
part  of  his  body.  Always  on  the  jot 
and  it  cost9  4c  per  head  per  year  tc 
keep  them  free  from  vermin. 

Throw  Away 
Your  Dip  Tank 

Save  Time, 
Trouble,  Money 

Don't  bother  with  a  dip  tank  or  let  your  hogs 
get  thin  and  lousy  because  you  haven't  the  time  t< 
give  them  a  dip.  The  Patent  Rubbing  Post  catchet 
tne  first  nit  and  kills  the  growth.  Hogs  like  the 
Post.  The  smell  of  the  dip  attracts  them.  Yon  will 
be  delighted.  Only  sold  on  a  money  back  If  not 
satisfied  guarantee.  Send  for  information  and 
read  what  users  say  about  it.    Agents  Wanted. 

Wasson  Mfg.  Co.,  .  27  Bank  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111. 
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He  will  hold  a  spring  sale  and  in  this 
offering  will  have  a  great  selection  which 
will  be  mostly  spring  gilts. 

Housmon's  Polands 

Col.  Housman  of  Wakefield,  Neb.,  breeder 
of  big  type  Poland  Chinas,  has  eighty  spring 
pigs.  Mr.  Housman  has  recently  gone  into 
the  Poland  China  business,  but  in  selecting 
his  foundation  stock  he  exercised  good 
judgment  in  buying  of  breeders  who  are 
known  to  have  strictly  the  big  type  breed- 
ing. He  attended  the  Mather  &  Wolf  sale 
at  O'Neill,  Neb.,  where,  he  purchased  thir- 
teen sots,  These  sows  are  by  such  boars 
as  Peter  The  Great,  Big  Mouw,  Gold  Dust 
Hadley,  Square  Boy  2d  by  Square  Boy, 
King  Hadley  and  four  by  Our  Price.  Ten 
of  the  litters  were  by  Big  Elkhorn  Boy,  a 
son  of  Long  Wonder,  and  the  others  are  by 
Guy's  Price's  Likeness.  He  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  saving  his  pigs  and  from  the 
looks  of  things  at  his  place  he  is  going 
to  make  a  corking  good  hog-man.  He  is 
nicely  located  for  the  hog  business1,  his 
farm  being  just  at  the  edge  of  town,  and 
his  buildings  are  very  handy.  He  will  hold 
his  sow  sale  in  the  spring  on  January  27, 
the  day  before  the  W.  M.  Wright  &  Son  sale. 
McDonald  s  Herefords 

P.  E.  McDonald  of  Tekamah,  Neb.,  has 
one  of  the  richly  bred  herds  of  white  face 
cattle  in  the  west.  Mr.  McDonald  has  been 
very  particular  in  selecting  his  stock  for 
this  herd,  purchasing  only  the  good  ones. 
He  has  purchased  from  some  of  the  best 
herds  of  white  face  cattle  In  the  United 
States,  and  his  line  of  breeding  is  such 
that  the  best  of  breeders  can  buy  from 
him.  At  the  present  time  he  has  at  the 
head  of  his  herd  Col.  Curtice  392852,  sired 
by  Perfection  92891,  out  of  the  dam  Belle 
Donald  107th  259510,  an  intensely  bred 
Beau  Donald  cow.  He  is  a  grand  indi- 
vidual, has  a  typical  head,  beautiful  color, 
has  an  excellent  top  line  and  a  very  strong 
under  line.  He  has  a  good  heart  girth, 
fills  well  in  the  crops  and  is  a  very  deep- 
hammed  fellow.  Mr.  McDonald  bought  this 
bull  and  dam  from  Mr.  Curtice  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  he  certainly  got  a  great  bargain 
when  he  made  this  purchase.  He  has  a 
large  number  of  big,  broad-backed  cows 
and  they  are  all  regular  producers.  At  the 
present  time  he  has  nine  head  of  good 
Hereford  bulls,  four  of  which  are  sired 
by  Beau  Donald  2d  by  Beau  Donald,  and 
the  others  are  by  Jason  340611,  Fenis 
337389  and  Perfector  287740.  These  bulls 
are  In  nice  condition  and  he  is'  pricing  them 
very  reasonable.  If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a  few  good,  strong  Hereford  bulls  a 
visit  to  this  place  will  prove  profitable. 
Later  on  we  will  have  more  to  say  In 
regard  to  these  Herefords. 

Williamson's  Polands 

H.  O.  Williamson,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  of  Herman,  Neb.,  has  fifty 
spring  pigs.  He  has  two  litters  by  Spot's 
Best,  both  out  of  dams  by  Wade's'  Jumbo, 
and  they  are  both  raising  good  litters.  Mr. 
Williamson  bought  the  sows  when  gilts  and 
they  have  developed  into  good,  strong  brood 
sows.  He  has  an  extra  good  litter  by  Big 
Tecumseh  out  of  a  dam  by  A's  Victor  by 
Big  Victor.  The  dam  of  this  litter  will 
go  in  Mr.  Williamson's  November  15  sale. 
Some  of  his  spring  pigs'  are  by  Great  Mas- 
tiff by  King  Mastiff,  others  by  Henry  Ex- 
pansion by  Dorr's  Expansion.  He  has  a 
good  Hadley  Gold  Dust  litter  and  a  litter 
by  Black  Prince  out  of  a  Big  Hadley'-s 
Model  dam.  This  sow  is  one  of  the  good, 
big,  strong  producing  sows  of  the  herd. 
Mr.  Williamson  has  an  extra  good  pig  in 
a  boar  he  calls  Norman  Defender  by  Nor- 
man Bloom,  out  of  the  dam  Big  Lady 
Defender  by  Guy's  Defender.  This'  boar 
will  be  a  year  old  in  September  and  from 
the  present  outlook  is  going  to  make  some 
pretty  hot  competition  in  his  class  if  he  is 
shown  at  the  fair  this  year.  He  is  in 
mighty  nice  shape  now  and  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  pigs  for  his  age  ever  shown 
at  the  fair.  In  his  fall  sale  Mr.  Williamson 
will  put  in  fifteen  spring  males,  fifteen 
spring  gilts,  seven  fall  yearlings  and  five 
or  six  tried  sows  with  litters.  This  will 
be  a  very  attractive  offering  and  breeders' 
and  stockmen  looking  for  good  stuff  will 
do  well  to  keep  this  date  in  mind. 
Wright's  Big   Type  Polands 

W.  M,  Wright  &  Son  of  Allen,  Neb.,  are 
well  known  breeders  of  the  big  type  Poland 
Chinas,  they  having  made  a  phenomenal 
success'  in  the  business  in  the  way  of  mating 
and  selecting  a  breeding  herd.  Mr.  Wright, 
senior  member  of  this  firm,  has  raised  good 
Polands  for  years  and  years  and  they  have 
made  him  lots  of  money.  Several  years 
ago  he  started  in  the  pure  bred  business 
and  the  class  of  stuff  that  W.  M.  Wright 
&  Son  have  sent  out  has'  done  a  great  deal 
to  help  them  acquire  the  reputation  they 
have  at  the  present  time.  Their  herd  boars 
and  breeding  matrons  all  trace  direct  to 
the  biggest  Poland  China  breeding.  Their 
present  herd  boars  are  Wright's  Big  Bone 
by  Big  Bone  by  A  Wonder,  out  of  Maid  B 
4th;  Big  Boned  Jim  by,  Lyon  Chief,  dam 
Big  Liz  by  King;  Choice  Wonder,  a  big 
yearling  by  A  Wonder  A  by  A  Wonder,  dam 
by  Long  Prospect  by  Big  Prospect;  Big 
Orange  by  Big  Wonder,  dam  Orange  Belle 
by  Big  Orange;  and  Big  Surprise  by  Miller's 
Longfellow,  dam  by  Miller's  Chief  Price. 
The  most  of  their  135  spring  pigs  are  by 
these  six  herd  boars.  They  have  other  pigs 
by  Big  Elkhorn  Boy,  Guy's  Price's  Like- 
ness and  Hadley's  Mogul.  One  of  their  best 
producing  sows  is  Extra  Long  2U.  She  is 
sired  by  Chief  H  and  her  dam  is  Extra 
Long  She  has  an  extra  good  litter  by 
Big  Orange  2d.  Long  Ellis  by  Long  Won- 
der 2d  is  another  one  of  their  great  produc- 
ing sows  and  she  has  a  good  litter  by  Big 
Boned  Jim.  Mastodon  Princess  5th  and 
6th,  s-ired  by  Wright's  Big  Bone,  both  have 
good,  strong  litters  by  Big  Wonder.  Miss  E 
by  Big  Bone,  has  a  good  litter  by  Big  Bone 
Jim.  This  sow  is  a  half  sister  to  Big 
Orange,  out  of  the  dam  Miss  Longfellow  E. 
Orange  Belle  by  Big  Orange,  has  an  extra 
good  litter  by  Wright's  Big  Bone.  One  ot 
the  biggest  sows  that  we  have  seen  in  our 
travels  is  found  in  this  herd.  She  has  been 
a  great  producer  and  there  are  a  number 
of  her  daughters  in  the  herd  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  some  of  them  look  as  though 
they  will  develop  into  matrons  of  the  same 
kind.  Mr.  Wright  will  have  a  number  of 
spring  males  to  send  out,  and  will  hold 
his  annual  sow  sale  in  his  sale  pavilion  on 
the  farm  on  Wednesday,  January  28.  Later 
on  we  will  have  more  to  say  in  regard 
to  these  Polands. 

Schram's  Polands 

C.  H.  Schram,  the  Poland  China  breeder 
at  Newcastle,  Neb.,  has  eighty  growthy 
spring  pigs  and  about  fifteen  fall  gilts 
His  fall  gilts  are  sired  by  Hadley's  Mogul, 
a    son    of    Hadley    Surprise,    and  Mastiff's 


Pointer  by  King  Mastiff.  The  spring  pigs 
are  mostly  by  the  above  two  boars;  some 
are  sired  by  Valley  View  Jumbo  by  Big 
Jumbo  2d.  He  has  one  extra  good  litter 
by  Big  Boned  Jim,  the  boar  in  the  W.  M- 
Wright  &  Son  herd  that  has  sired  so  many 
good  ones  this  spring.  He  has  one  litter 
by  Big  Wonder  by  Long  Wonder  2d,  out 
of  the  Wright's  Big  Boned  dam.  This  is 
one  of  the  good  litters  that  he  has  among 
his  spring  pigs.  He  also  has  a  good  litter 
by  Blue  Valley.  Jr.,  by  Blue  Valley,  out  of 
a  dam  by  Big  Wonder,  a  son  of  A  Wonder. 
Mr.  Schram  has  been  using  the  big  type 
sires  in  his  herd,  and  has  selected  some 
of  the  best  big  breeding  matrons  that  we 
find  and  the  mating  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory. He  has  a  very  practical  hog  giv- 
ing the  best  of  results.  He  will  sell  his 
spring  males  at  private  treaty  this  year, 
and  will  hold  his  annual  bred  sow  sale. 
Later  on  we  will  have  more  to  say  in  regard 
to   these   Poland  Chinas. 

Hornby  Brothers'  Polands 

Hornby  Brothers,  Winside,  Neb.,  who 
have  been  raising  registered  Polands  for 
the  las't  few  years,  have  200  spring  pigs 
They  are  sired  mostly  by  Royal  Chief  64297 
by  Blue  Valley  Chief,  out  of  the  dam  Big 
Lady  by  Big  Smoke;  and  Big  Boy  65551 
by  Long  Boy,  out  of  the  dam  Susan  by 
Orphan  Boy.  Most  of  the  spring  pigs  are 
by  Big  Boy  and  he  has  certainly  sired 
them  a  very  choice  and  typy  bunch  of 
spring  pigs.  They  have  a  variety  of  breed- 
ing among  the  pigs  and  they  were  prac- 
tically all  farrowed  in  March.  The  sows 
In  this  herd  are  by  such  sires  as  Good 
Enough,  Grand  Expansion.  Orange  Peter, 
Winside  Wonder,  a  s'on  of  Long  Wonder, 
and  Panama  Lad.  Their  pigs  are  coming 
along  in  good  shape  and  they  will  have  a 
good  bunch  of  spring  males  to  send  out. 
They  will  probably  hold  a  sow  -sale  in  the 
spring,  and  if  they  do,  they  will  put  up  one 
of  the  best  offerings  in  the  state.  They 
have  enough  to  select  from  so  that  they  can 
put  in  a  large  number  of  good  ones. 
Fisher's  Hampshires 

Roy  E.  Fisher  of  Winside,  Neb.,  one  of 
the  progressive  Hampshire  breeders,  is 
etablishing  a  herd  of  good  sows  typical 
of  the  breed,  and  the  spring  pigs  which  he 
is  raising  carry  the  characteristics  of  their 
sires  and  dams.  He  has  about  eighty  spring 
pigs,  and  they  are  sired  mostly  by  the  big 
boar,  Winside  Star.  This  boar  will  be 
shown  this  year  In  the  aged  class.  The 
other  spring  pigs  are  by  Nebraska  Chief. 
He  is  a  good  individual  and  has  sired  some 
good  pigs'  for  Mr.  Fisher.  He  will  have 
several  of  his  Hampshires  at  the  fair  this 
year,  expecting  to  fill  most  of  the  classes. 
Later  on  we  will  have  more  to  say  in 
regard    to   these  Hampshires. 

Polands   at  O'Neill 

Mather  &  Wolfe  of  O'Neill,  Neb.,  two  of 
Nebraskas  big  type  Poland  breeders,  have 
eighty-five  spring  pigs  and  ten  fall  gilts. 
Among  the  spring  pigs  they  have  an  extra 
good  litter  by  Big  Timm,  out  of  a  dam  by 
Long  Boy.  This  sow  Is  a  litter  sister  to 
their  herd  boar,  Big  Elkhorn  Boy,  one  of 
the  best  big  type  Poland  China  boars  in  the 
state.  This  sow  has  an  extra  good  litter 
and  the  pigs  are  doing  nicely.  They  also 
have  two  litters  by  Big  Bone  Jumbo,  the 
good  young  boar  in  the  Ferguson  herd; 
one  of  the;e  are  out  of  the  dam  by  Big 
Timm  and  the  other  is  out  of  a  dam  by 
Long  Chief  Giant.  These  pigs  are  coming 
along  in  nice  shape  and  will  make  very 
long,  heavy-boned  fellows'.  They  have  one 
litter  by  Smooth  Price  and  a  litter  by 
Hilltop  Prospect,  out  of  a  big  sow  by  Soo 
Chief,  a  son  of  Bonaparte.  They  have  a 
litter  of  seven  extra  good  ones  by  ElKhorn 
Boy  and  a  number  of  spring  litters  by  the 
good  young  boar  Guy's  Price's  Likeness  by 
Olin's  Guy  by  Guy  s  Price  2d.  This  boar 
was  a  top  in  the  Harry  Dodds'  fall  sale, 
1912.  Messrs  Mather  &  Wolf  have  been 
raising  the  big  type  Polands'  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  sent  out  a  large  number 
of  sows  of  their  own  breeding  that  have 
gone  into  the  best  herds  in  the  state  and 
given  satisfaction.  This  year  they  will  hold 
their  sow  sale  and  the  offering  will  be  right 
up  to  the  standard  to  any  previous  sales 
they  have  made.  They  also  will  have  a 
choice  line  of  boars  of  their  own  breeding 
to   send   out   to   their  customers. 

Wolfe  s  Durocs 

One  of  the  new -Duroc  breeders  who  is 
raising  quite  a  number  of  pigs  this  year  is 
Sam  Wolfe  of  O'Neill,  Neb.  Mr.  Wolfe 
attended  a  good  number  of  sales  in  the 
Elkhorn  valley  last  spring  and  selected  a 
choice  lot  of  sows  to  use  in  his  pure  bred 
herd.  He  has  several  litters'  by  Invincible 
Chief  and  the  pigs  are  looking  extra  good. 
He  has  a  litter  by  Proud  Colonel,  out  of  the 
dam  Golden  Model  Girl  by  Golden  Model 
2d,  and  there  are  seven  good  pigs  in  this 
litter.  He  also  has  an  etxra  good  litter 
by  B  B  Chief  s  Select,  out  of  a  Fox  bred 
dam.  There  are  eight  good  pigs  in  this 
litter.  Among  the  good  spring  pigs  by 
Invincible  Chief  there  is  a  litter  out  of  the 
dam  Victory  No.  1  by  Proud  Tip  Ear.  He 
has  saved  seven  good  pigs  from  this  sow. 
He  also  has  a  good  Invincible  Chief  litter 
out  of  the  dam  Proud  Bess  by  Proud  Echo. 
His  pigs  are  doing  nicely  and  he  will 
probably  have  some  extra  choice  males  to 
send  out  later  on. 

Durocs  at  Neligu 

Just  in  the  edge  of  town  at  Neligh,  Neb., 
is  Theodore  Serck  and  Will  Lamson.  They 
recently  have  gone  into  the  Duroc  Jersey 
business  and  got  out  this  last  spring  and 
purchased  a  number  of  extra  good  sows. 
They  have  an  extra  good  litter  of  six  pigs 
by  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  out  of  the  dam 
Queen  B  by  Commodore  K.  She  is  a  very 
big,  deep-bodied  sow  and  is  a  very  careful 
mother.  They  also  have  a  good  litter  by 
Crimson  Boy,  out  of  a  Long  Echo  dam, 
and  a  good  litter  by  Golden  Wonder  Orion. 
The  pigs  in  the  B  &  G's  Wonder  litter  are 
among  their  top  pigs.  They  have  six  cork- 
ing good  pigs  in  this  litter  out  of  a  dam 
by  Col.  Tippy.  They  also  have  a  litter  by 
Moderow's  Wonder,  a  son  of  Uneeda  Crim- 
son Wonder,  that  is  coming  along  in  nice 
shape.  The  litter  by  Wonder  Model,  a  son 
of  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  out  of  a  dam  by 
Invincible  Chief,  is  an  extra  good  one. 
There  are  seven  extra  good  pigs  in  this 
litter  and  they  are  doing  fine.  These  boys 
are  nicely  located  for  tne  hog  business 
and  have  plenty  of  good  grass  and  feed 
to  take  care  of  their  spring  crop.  They 
will  not  hold  a  public  sale  this  year,  but 
will  sell  their  stuff  at  private  treaty. 
Koehlmoos'  Durocs 

Henry  Koehlmoos',  the  Duroc  Jersey 
breeder  of  Pilger,  Neb.,  has  eighty  spring 
pigs,  and  among  his  spring  litters  is  one 
sired  by  the  champion  boar.  Critic  B.  This 
Critic  B  litter  is  out  of  a  Uneeda  Crimson 


Wonder  dam  and  she  is  raising  him  live 
growthy  pigs.  One  of  the  best  pigs  in  this 
litter  is  a  boar  pig  and  looks  the  part  of 
developing  into  a  good  sire.  He  has  an 
extra  good  litter  by  Fancy  Wonder,  the 
show  boar,  out  of  a  Golden  Model  4th  dam. 
He  also  has  a  litter  by  Prince  Muncie 
Colonel,  a  corking  good  litter  by  Col.  Tippy 
out  of  a  dam  by  Premier  Fancy.  The  best 
pigs  which  Mr.  Koehlmoos  has  are  in  this 
litter.  The  other  spring  pigs  are  sired  by 
the  good  breeding  boars,  Melina's  Wonder 
and  Crimson  Wonder  Select.  Mr.  Koehl- 
moos has  been  breeding  pure  breds  for  a 
number  of  years  and  last  year  sold  some 
of  his  surplus  stock  in  the  Henry  Stuthman 
offering.  The  kind  of  stuff  he  put  in  this 
sale  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  hog-man. 
He  had  remarkable  growth  on  the  hogs 
he  consigned.  This  year  his  pigs  are  just 
as  thrifty  and  he  will  probably  sell  the  most 
of  his  surplus  stock  at  private  treaty. 
Morgan's  Durocs 

Will  Morgan  of  Wayne.  Neb.,  has  fifty- 
five  spring  pigs.  One  litter  is  sired  by 
Sensation  Wonder  2d,  out  of  the  dam 
Golden  Model  4th,  and  a  good  litter  by  a 
Colonel  bred  boar  out  of  a  dam  by  Ray's 
Wonder.  There  are  ten  pigs  in  this  litter 
and  they  are  all  good  ones.  There  is  one 
litter  by  Advancer  Colonel  by  Crimson 
Advance  by  Advance  5th,  and  the  others 
are  by  Morgan  Critic.  He  has  some  good 
winter  pigs  by  his  former  herd  boar,  Sioux 
Wonder.  He  has  some  corking  good  gilts 
by  this  boar  that  he  expects  to  put  in  his 
bred  sow  sale.  Mr.  Morgan  has  some  ma- 
terial to  show  at  fairs,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  will  be  able  to  get  out,  as  he  has 
too  much  work  on  the  farm. 

Sandabl  s  Durocs 

Fred  Sandahl  of  Wakefield,  Neb.,  has 
eighty  spring  pigs.  They  are  sired  mostly 
by  a  son  of  Sioux  Wonder.  Three  litters 
are  by  Sioux  Wonder  and  his  pigs  are 
coming  along  in  extra  good  shape.  Mr. 
Sandahl  has  been  purchasing  the  most  -  of 
his  foundation  stock  from  Will  Morgan  of 
Wayne  and  he  has  large  enough  herd  that 
he  will  probably  be  able  to  pull  off  a  sow 
sale  in  the  spring.  He  will  have  spring 
boars  to  sell  and  they  will  be  good  ones. 
He  has  been  exercising  good  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  his  stuff  and  he  wants  to 
build  up  one  of  the  good  herds  in  the  state. 
Shorthorns  and  Durocs 

We  recently  visited  George  Buskirk, 
Pender,  Neb.,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing one  of  the  best  herds  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  in  the  state.  Mr.  Buskirk  has  been 
breeding  Shorthorns  for  several  years,  and 
it  was  a  puzzle  to  me  how  he  got  so  many 
good  ones.  In  answering  this  question,  he 
said:  "By  always  buying  the  tops."  At 
the  head  of  his  herd  is  the  pure  white  herd 
bull  White  Hampton  by  Hampton,  tracing 
to  Imp.  Mary  Hampton,  out  of  a  richly 
bred  cow.  He  has  twenty-five  calves  by 
this  bull  already  and  they  are  mostly  white. 
They  are  all  of  the  same  type  and  are 
certainly  a  credit  to  any  herd.  He  has  six 
cows  in  the  herd  by  the  noted  Lord  Cham- 
pion from  Purdy  Brothers'  herd,  others  by 
Scotch  bulls  of  known  reputation,  and  he 
has  a  type  developed  in  his  herd  that  is 
:  equalled  by  few  breeders  in  the  west.  At 
the  present  time  Mr.  Buskirk  has  for  sale 
ten  bulls' — eight  yearlings,  one  two-year-old 
and  one  three-year-old.  The  yearlings-  are 
by  Red  Archer;  the  three-year-old  that  he 
has  for  sale  he  has  used  for  two  seasons. 
He  is  a  very  strong  breeding  sire.  These 
bulls  are  priced  very  reasonable  and  to 
anyone  in  need  of  one  or  more,  they  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  calling  on  Mr.  Bus- 
kirk. His  fifty  head  of  spring  pigs  are 
sired  mostly  by  Tols-toy  by  Tolstoy  Chief 
and  Kant's  Beauty.  The  sows  in  the  herd 
are  by  such  well  known  boars  as  Valley 
King,  Ohio  Colonel,  Wallace's  Wonder  and 
Improver  Chief.  If  he  has  a  sale  this  fall 
he  will  probably  put  in  a  few  of  his  Short- 
horns along  with  his  Durocs.  See  his 
announcement  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Christiansen  g  Red  Polls 

M.  H.  Christiansen  &  Son  of  Plainview, 
Neb.,  have  one  of  the  good  Red  Polled 
herds  in  the  state.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  using  in  their  herd  Red  Prince, 
a  grandson  of  One  Price.  This  is  the 
second  season  that  Mr.  Christiansen  has 
used  him  and  some  of  the  young  bulls 
which  they  have  for  sale  now  are  sired  by 
this  bull.  The  other  bull  they  are  using  is 
Forester  by  One  Price.  This  is  the  first 
season  for  this  bull,  but  he  is  an  extra 
choice  individual  and  Mr.  Christiansen 
thinks  they  will  be  able  to  get  an  extra 
good  crop  of  calves  from  him.  They  also 
used  Iowa  Boy,  a  Cremo  bred  bull,  and 
some  of  the  young  bulls  which  they  are 
now  offering  were  sired  by  him.  Later  on 
we  will  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to 
these   Red  Polls. 

Reetz  s  Polands 

T.  G.  Reetz,  the  well  known  Poland  China 
breeder  of  Bloomfield,  Neb.,  has  150  spring 
pigs.  They  are  very  growthy  and  among 
them  are  a  lot  of  good  prospects.  They 
show  lots  of  length,  good  bone  and  plenty 
of  quality.  These  spring  pigs  are  sired 
mostly  by  Giant  Chief  and  Reetz's  Blue 
Valley.  Giant  Chief  is  by  Long  Chief  and 
out  of  a  Giantess  bred  dam  and  he  sired 
Mr.  Reetz  a  lot  of  good  ones.  The  big  type 
strains  are  very  strongly  represented  in  this 
herd,  and  during  the  week  of  January  19 
to  24  Mr.  Reetz  will  hold  his  spring  sow 
sale.  He  is  planning  on  taking  Just  the 
tops  of  his  spring  gilts,  putting  in  a  few 
of  his  tried  sows  and  some  of  his  yearlings, 
making  it  a  very  attractive  offering. 

Iver  Johnson's  Polands 

Iver  S.  Johnson,  the  Poland  China  breeder 
of  Stanton,  Neb.,  has  fifty  spring  pigs  and 
about  thirty  choice  fall  gilts.  His  spring 
pigs  are  sired  mostly  by  Spot-On-Back  and 
Gritters'  Surprise.  He  has  one  litter  by 
Metal  Top,  a  son  of  I  Am  Big  Too,  and  one 
good  litter  by  Big  Omaha,  a  son  of  Big 
Victor.  He  has  two  litters  by  Stanton 
Hadley's  Best  by  Stanton  Hadley,  and  his 
fall  stuff  is  all  sired  by  Spot-On-Back.  This 
boar  is  sired  by  Model  Tecumseh  and  has 
sired  him  lots  of  stretch  and  plenty  of  bone. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  in  the  Poland  China 
business  for  several  years  and  has  made 
good  local  sales.  This  year  he  will  hold 
a  fall  sale  and  will  sell  about  forty-five 
head,  including  the  tops  of  his  spring  pigs, 
sixteen  fall  tows  and  two  or  three  fall 
yearling  and  tried  sows.  Some  of  the  sows 
will  have  litters.  The  breeding  matrons 
In  his  herd  represent  a  variety  of  breeding, 
being  sired  by  such  boars  as  Sampson,  High 
Price,  Big  Tom,  Mischief  Maker's  Best,  Big 
Chief,  King  Wonder,  A  s  Victor,  Big  Victor. 
Blackhawk,  King  Giant  and  Madero  Lad. 
They  are  a  strong  lot  of  big,  deep-bodied 
sows.  He  will  also  include  in  this  sale  two 
or    three    yearling   Shorthorn  bulls. 
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Willowdale  Stock  Farm 

We  recently  visited  the  Willowdale  Stock 
Farm,  owned  and  managed  by  J.  N.  Forbes 
of  Plainvlew,  Neb.  Mr.  Forbes  is  raising 
registered  Durocs  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  He 
has  been  in  the  pure  bred  business  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  has  ninety  head  ot 
spring  pigs,  most  of  them  being  sired  by 
Willowdale  Advance,  by  a  son  of  Advance, 
out  of  a  Crimson  Wonder  dam.  The  sows 
in  this  herd  are  by  such  boars  as  Billie 
Davis  by  Tom  Davis,  Lincoln  Wonder  Again 
by  Lincoln  Wonder  and  Nebraska  Colonel 
by  Carl's  Colonel.  He  has  one  litter  of 
seven  extra  good  ones  by  W  B's  Golden 
Model  out  of  a  dam  by  Fox,  one  of  the 
best  breeding  boars  that  Blackburn  Brothers 
ever  owned.  This  sow  was  the  top  of 
Blackburn  Brothers'  spring  sale  at  Neligh 
and  was  certainly  picked  up  at  a  bargain 
price.  He  has  a  corking  good  litter  out 
of  the  sow  Odina  2d.  She  was  sired  by 
Crimson  Kant  by  Kant-Be-Beat.  The  dam 
of  Odina  2d  is  Odina  by  Golden  Perfection. 
Mr.  Forbes  has  a  mighty  good  type  of 
brood  sows  in  his  herd,  they  have  good 
length,  extra  good  depth  and  are  careful 
mothers.  He  will  hold  a  sow  sale  in  the 
spring  and  expects  to  put  in  his  top  spring 
gilts  and  a  number  of  his  best  producing 
sows.  He  has  about  twenty-five  head  of 
breeding  cows  in  his  herd  of  cattle  and 
they  are  the  big,  broad-backed  kind.  He 
has  a  pure  Scotch  herd  bull,  solid  white 
In  color,  at  the  head  of  his  herd  and  he  is 
an  exceptionally  good  individual.  Mr. 
Forbes  will  continue  to  increase  his  Short- 
horn and  Duroc  Jersey  herds  by  only  put- 
ting In  good  ones  and  expects  to  remain 
permanently  In  the  breeding  business. 
Later  on  we  will  have  more  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  Willowdale  Stock  Farm. 
Blackburn  Brothers'  Durocs 

Blackburn  Brothers,  proprietors  of  the 
Prairie  Gem  Stock  Farm,  have  about  ninety 
spring  pigs  and  thirty-five  head  of  fall 
sows.  They  have  one  spring  litter  by 
Riverview  Wonder,  a  son  of  Wallace's 
Wonder,  and  the  others  are  by  Proud 
Colonel  93237,  W  B's  Golden  Model,  B  B's 
Chief  Select  and  Golden  Boy  135993  by 
Golden  Model.  The  fall  stuff  is  all  sired 
by  W  B's  Golden  Model  and  Proud  Colonel. 
Their  sale  at  Neligh,  Neb.,  last  spring  was 
one  of  the  best  held  in  the  state.  They 
had  a  good  local  crowd  and  a  number  of 
the  best  breeders  were  represented.  Those 
who  purchased  at  this  offering  got  the  very 
best  of  results,  an  indication  that  they  are 
raising  a  strictly  profitable  kind.  The  sows 
In  the  herd  are  by  such  sires  as  Blue 
Ribbon  Model,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Bell's 
Crimson  Wonder,  'Model  Goods,  Missouri 
Model  Top,  Invincible  Chief,  and  a  number 
of  Proud  Colonel  and  Golden  Model  bred 
sows.  They  will  probably  be  at  the  fairs 
this  year  with  a  good  bunch  of  pigs  and 
will  show  the  herd  boar,  B  B  Select,  a 
boar  that  shows  in  the  junior  yearling 
class.  He  is  a  son  of  Chief  Select  and  is 
a  corking  good  individual.  Blackburn 
Brothers  have  had  thorough  agricultural 
education  and  are  practical  fellows.  They 
are  careful  in  selecting  and  mating  their 
stuff  and  are  good  feeders.  They  will  also 
get  into  the  Shorthorn  business  as  they 
have  one  of  the  best  Scotch  herd  bulls  that 
Is  being  used  in  Nebraska  and  have  a  few 
Shorthorn  females  and  Intend  to  increase 
their  herd.  They  will  hold  a  fall  sale  and 
a  bred  sow  sale  in  the  spring.  Later  on 
we  will  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to 
these  Durocs  and  Shorthorns. 

Schugr's   Poland  Chinas 

Robert  A.  Schug  of  Coleridge,  Neb.,  has 
100  spring  pigs  and  seven  or  eight  of  the 
spring  litters  are  by  his  herd  boar.  Great 
Columbus,  a  son  of  Big  Orphan,  out  of  the 
great  producing  dam  Lady  Rose  2d.  This 
boar  followed  King  Mastiff  In  the  Schug 
herd  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Schug  the 
best  sire  that  he  has  ever  used.  He  is 
strictly  of  the  big  type  and  along  with 
his  great  Mze  and  strong  bone  he  is  a  boar 
with  a  remarkable  amount  of  quality.  A 
good  many  of  the  sows  in  the  breeding 
herd  are  sired  by  King  Mastiff,  his  former 
boar;  others  by  Hadley'8  Surprise,  A 
Wonder  and  Colosso.  Part  of  the  spring 
pigs  are  sired  by  Nebraska's  Model.  He  has 
three  litters  sired  by  King  Mastiff,  and  one 
litter  by  Farber's  Goliath.  Mr.  Schug  has 
recently  put  into  his  herd  a  good  young 
boar  in  Big  Kind,  a  son  of  Crow's  Kind. 
He  will  make  a  very  large  boar  and  will 
be  used  to  good  advantage  by  Mr.  Schug. 
In  the  spring  sale  Mr.  Schug  will  have  a 
number  of  sows  mated  to  the  above  two 
boars   and    sired   by    Kink  Mastiff. 

Hekrdle's  Durocs 

A.  A.  Hekrdle  of  Stanton,  Neb.,  has 
eighty  head  of  spring  pigs  and  twenty  fall 
sows.  The  fall  sows  are  by  Proud  Wonder 
by  Wallace's  Wonder,  and  the  spring  pigs 
are  by  Medoc  Choice  Goods  2d  and  Choice 
Goods  Model,  a  full  brother  to  Medoc  Choice 
Goods  2d.  These  boars  are  sired  by  Medoc 
Choice  Goods,  Jr.,  and  trace  on  the  dam 
side  to  Stewart's  Hoodoo.  He  has  other 
pigs  by  Challenger  I  Am  by  Challenger, 
out  of  a  dam  by  Chief  Advance.  Mr. 
Hekrdle  has  been  raising  some  extra  good 
Durocs  and  he  has  found  a  ready  demand 
for  all  of  his  surplus  stock.  He  has  a 
high  class  lot  of  big,  useful  sows  on  his 
place  and  they  are  producing  him  large, 
strong  litters.  He  has  always  been  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  the  individuals  that  he 
purchased,  being'  careful  only  to  put  the 
best  into  his  breeding  herd.  Notice  other 
announcements  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hekrdle's 
Durocs. 

Kern  s  Durocs 

Ed  M.  Kern  of  Stanton,  Neb.,  has  ninety 
head  of  spring  pigs  and  they  are  all  sired 
by  Lincoln  Chief  2d  by  Lincoln  Chief,  out 
of  the  dam  Hazel  Kirk  by  Proud  Advance. 
This  boar  is  a  three-year-old  this  fall  and 
was  formerly  used  in  the  Clarence  Wallace 
herd.  Most  of  Mr.  Kern's  spring  pigs  are 
out  of  dams  by  Golden  Model  4th,  others 
are  by  Wallace's  Wonder,  and  the  mating 
has  been  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Kern.  As 
he  wants  to  keep  the  females  sired  by 
Lincoln  Chief  2d  he  has  decided  to  sell 
this  boar  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  or 
would  trade  him  for  some  other  good  tried 
boar.  He  has  a  very  desirable  bunch  of 
Pigs  and  also  a  few  choice  fall  gilts  that 
are  extra  good.  Mr.  Kern  will  not  hold 
a  sale  this  year,  but  will  dispose  of  this 
surplus   at    private  sale. 

Porter's  Berkshlres 

George  Porter  of  Stanton,  Neb.,  the  Berk- 
shire breeder  of  that  place,  has  eighty 
spring  pigs  and  the  most  of  them  are  sired 
by  Baron  Peabody  10th,  a  son  of  Baron 
Duke  88th.  out  of  a  Duchess  bred  dam. 
He  has  one  litter  by  Longfellow's  Premier 
by  Premier  Longfellow,   out  of  a  sow  by 


Longfellow's  Premier.  His  pigs  are  very 
lengthy,  have  good  bone  and  are  the 
grpwthiest  bunch  that  he  has  ever  had  at 
this  time  of  the  season.  Mr.  Porter  is  one 
of  the  extra  good  Berkshire  breeders  in  the 
state  and  the  class  of  hogs  that  he  raises 
is  right  up  to  the  standard  of  any  of  the 
herds  in  the  United  States.  He  has  a  few 
fall  sows  and  they  are  also  sired  by  Baron 
Peabody  10th.  This  is  one  of  the  good 
Berkshire  boars  and  he  is  breeding  lots  of 
length  and  plenty  of  smoothness.  Mr. 
Porter  has  his  usual  number  of  spring 
males  this  year  and  possibly  may  hold  a 
public  sale.  Notice  other  announcements 
in   regard   to   his  Berkshires. 

Wagner's  Polands 

Paul  Wagner  of  Pierce,  Neb.,  has  eighty- 
five  spring  pigs  and  most  of  these  spring 
pigs  are  sired  by  Big  Exception  63990.  This 
boar  is  sired  by  Export  Quality,  out  of  a 
dam  by  Lewis  Look.  He  has  some  spring 
pigs  by  Orange  1st  64492,  a  son  of  Orange 
King  and  out  of  a  dam  by  P's  Chief  Price. 
He  has  a  good  litter  by  McGath's  Big 
Jumbo  197195  and  out  of  the  dam  Long 
Lady  by  Long  Wonder.  He  also  has  a  good 
Big  Tom  litter  out  of  the  dam  Big  Rose 
by  Olin's  Guy  by  Guy  s  Price  2d.  He  has 
another  litter  by  the  same  boar  out  of  a 
Miller's  Tecumseh  bred  dam.  There  are 
nine  in  this  litter  and  they  are  extra  good. 
The  other  Big  Tom  litter  is  out  of  the 
dam  Big  Hadley  by  Cloverdale  Hadley.  He 
also  has  a  spring  litter  by  Victor  of  Iowa 
out  of  the  dam  Sarah  1st  by  Jack  Te- 
cumseh. These  are  January  pigs  and  they 
are  very  growthy  for  their  ages.  Mr. 
Wagner  purchased  six  fall  gilts  last  winter 
sired  by  Long  King's  Equal  Again  and 
Jumbo's  Prospect.  They  have  grown  out 
in  nice  shape  and  the  most  of  these  gilts 
will  probably  go  In  his  spring  sale.  He 
has  an  ideal  place  to  raise  hogs  and  intends 
to  continue  in  the  heg  business  indefinitely. 
He  will  be  In  position  to  put  up  an  extra 
choice  offering  in  the  spring.  His  sale 
date  is  February  12,  the  day  following 
the  Henry  Meyer  sale. 

Jensen's  Durocs 

J.  J.  Jensen,  the  Duroc  Jersey  breeder 
at  Stanton,  Neb.,  has  sixty  spring  pigs  and 
a  dozen  fall  sows.  His  spring  pigs  are 
mostly  by  Jake  Muncie  172539  by  Gold 
Cloud  Royal,  and  out  of  the  dam  A  Rose 
by  My  Model.  He  is  an  extra  good  pig. 
The  other  pigs  are  by  Col.  Muncie,  and 
some  of  the  older  stuff  in  the  herd  are 
sired  by  Jensen's  Wonder,  a  son  of  B  &  C  s 
Wonder,  out  of  a  Crimson  Wonder  bred 
dam.  He  also  has  some  by  Col.  Medoc 
Wonder  136347.  This  boar  was  a  big, 
heavy-boned  fellow  and  sired  Mr.  Jensen 
a  choice  lot  of  sows.  He  was  sired  by 
Col.  Medoc  a»d  out  of  a  dam  by  Chief 
Special.  At  the  Barnes  sale  two  years  ago 
Mr.  Jensen  got  the  top  gilt  sold  in  that 
offering.  He  got  a  good  gilt  mated  with 
Bell's  Crimson  Wonder  and  he  saved  the 
male  pig  out  of  this  litter  and  at  the 
present  time  has  an  extra  good  boar  in  him 
that  he  calls  Jensen's  Crimson  Wonder. 
He  is  using  this  boar  and  a  number  of  the 
sows  which  he  has  bred  for  fall  litters  are 
mated  to  him.  Mr.  Jensen  will  hold  a  sow 
tale  in  the  spring  and  expects  to  put  in 
his  usual  number  of  big,  growthy  sows. 
Hall  s   Durocs  and   Chester  Whites 

M.  B.  Hall,  Arcadia,  Neb.,  has  a  small 
bunch  of  uniform  spring  pigs.  He  has 
been  a  breeder  of  Chester  Whites  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  good  class  of 
brood  sows  in  the  herd  indicate  that  he 
has  built  up  from  high  class  stock  of  good 
type.  Last  year  Mr.  Hall  decided  to  lay 
in  a  few  good  Duroc  sows  and  purchased 
five  head  from  the  Bayne  &  Toof  sale  at 
Aurora.  These  five  sows  are  raising  him 
thirty-four  pigs.  They  were  all  gilts  and 
this  number  of  pigs  raised  is  a  good  record. 
Also  the  pigs  are  good  and  show  that  the 
blood  lines  back  of  them  are  right.  The 
pigs  are  sired  by  Chief  Bill,  an  Ohio 
Chief-Colonel  bred  boar,  and  Wonder  Im- 
proved, a  prize  winning  son  of  Lincoln 
Wonder.  Mr.  Hall  will  have  a  few  good 
Duroc  and  Chester  White  male  pigs  for 
the  trade  in  this  territory  this  fall. 
Morris  Fowler's  Big  Polands 

Morris  Fowler,  Arcadia,  Neb.,  breeder  of 
Hereford  cattle  and  big  Poland  China  hogs, 
has  made  more  than  a  passing  impression 
with  his  Polands  the  past  year  and  last 
winter  held  one  of  the  best  sew  sales  of 
the  season.  A  good  reason  for  this  is  found 
upon  a  visit  to  the  herd  and  from  a  look 
at  the  line-up  of  big,  smooth  brood  sows 
and  the  herd  boars  associated  with  them. 
Tom  Sampson  heads  the  herd.  He  is  by 
Shattuck's  Sampson  and  out  of  Annabel,  the 
dam  of  Big  Tom,  she  by  Bellmetal.  Tom 
Sampson  was  bought  for  Mr.  Fowler  on  a 
mail  order  to  Mr.  Shattuck  and  so  well 
pleased  was  Mr.  Shattuck  with  the  pros- 
pective outcome  of  him  that  he  asked  Mr. 
Fowler  to  give  him  a  first  buying  chance 
on  Tom  Sampson  if  he  wanted  to  resell 
hinj.  This  boar  has  made  a  great  develop- 
ment and  will  be  shown  in  the  aged  boar 
class  this  year,  being  just  a  few  days  too 
old  to  show  as  a  senior  yearling.  He  is 
big  and  smooth  and  a  mammoth  boned  fel- 
low. His  get  are  unusually  good,  a  fact 
verified  by  thirty-five  head  of  fall  and 
winter  pigs  and  all  of  the  spring  pigs  on 
hand  but  two  litters  being  sired  by  him. 
Mr.  Fowler  could  take  a  long  price  for 
this  boar,  but  at  that  would,  no  doubt, 
have  to  add  on  some  to  duplicate  him. 
He  will  also  show  a  junior  yearling,  Big 
Commander  by  Gold  Dust  Hadley,  that 
looks  good.  He  is  a  big,  square-builtt  well 
under-pinned  sort  of  show  charaoter.  One 
of  the  good  litters  of  spring  pigs  is  by 
Sampson  and  out  of  a  sale-topping  sow; 
another  by  Wonders  King  by  Ellerbroek's 
A  Wonder,  and  the  balance  of  the  spring 
crop  by  Tom  Sampson.  The  sows  in  the 
herd  are  by  Big  Tecumseh,  Bellmetal  Pan, 
Combination,  Hather's  Hadley  2d,  Gold 
Dust  Hadley,  Big  Standard  and  other  sires 
of  similar  big  type.  We  restate  it,  as  an 
interesting  fact,  that  Mr.  Fowler  has  made 
a  fine  record  in  the  Poland  business  and 
has  interested  his  neighbors  in  good  breed- 
ing stock  to  a  point  where  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  fair  prices  to  get  them.  He  will 
have  out  a  good  exhibit  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair.  He  is  also  handling  registered 
Herefords  in  a  small  way.  Note  additional 
comment  upon  this  herd  in  later  issues. 
Smith  &  Sons'  Big:  Polands 
Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb.,  re- 
port 118  pigs  saved,  and  state  that  they 
are  doing  fine.  From  present  indications 
there  will  be  enough  tops  from  this  lot  to 
give  two  of  the  best  sale  offerings  ever 
sold  by  this  film.  In  a  short  time  we  will 
report  upon  a  visit  to   this  herd.  


(Continued  to  Page  651) 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  big,  luity,  meaty  built  from  10  months  to  two  year*  old 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  Inspection. 
BILET  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;    SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  Bl'SKIKK,  SR.  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Two  choice  young  bulls  for  sale  of  service- 
able ages,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cum- 
berland's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy  milking 
dams.  Address-. 

C.   A.   RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 

(Herds    are  on 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address 
GEORGE  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 
adjoining  farms.) 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Most  of  them  lire*  by  ReC 
Goods  306568 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds 

A  Few  Cows. 
P.  T.  HATS  BRAD8HAW.  NEB 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 


sale    at    reasonable    prlc»».  Dual-purposa 

herd   of   Shorthorns.     Address — 

1RVIN  E.   WILSON       BEL  V  ID  ERE.  NEB. 

Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE.     GROWTHY   FELLOWS  REP- 
RESENTING   GOOD  BREEDING. 
C.  J    ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 


H0LSTEIN-FRIESIAN8. 
RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  breed  a  limited  number  of  cows  to  our  ?1,000  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  for  $100 
each.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  is  a  son  of  King:  Segis  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  the  $10,000  Kins 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  is  K  P.  Lady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31.29  lbs.  of  bui- 
ter  in  7  days;  2034.9  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  dayj  and  128.22  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days  at  4  years 
of  age.  Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922.04  lbs.  of  butter 
in  365  days.  The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  average  34.L'5  lbs;  of 
butter  in  7  days.  136.75  lbs.  in  30  days  and  1096.8  lbs.  in  365  days.  His  breeding  and  un- 
usual correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holstein  bulls  living  today. 
WRITE  OR  VISIT.  NELSON  BROTHERS,    STROMSBURG,  NEBRASKA. 

(Breeders  of  High  Class  Registered  Holsteins 


FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  In 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produoe  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All  stock 
over    six    months    old    tuberculin  tested 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis.  800  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY,  grand  champion  bull.  head« 
our  herd.  A  few  choice  females  for  sale 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central  City.  Nen 

Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Bookie* 
Holsteln-FrlesianAsso.  Br  134,  Brattlebore.Yt 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.    ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  T.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


HEREFORDS, 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
Six   bulls,    8    to   16    months   eld,    and  let 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

G.  G.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB 
One  of  the  Oldest  Established  Herefor* 
Herds    in  Nebraska.  

Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  S  A  IE- 


Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL  BROS.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 


REDJPOLLS 
SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice     animals    of    either     sex    for  sale 
Quality     the     best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     Address   or  visit — 
W.   F.   SCHWAB      CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


JERSEYS 


Duroc  Fall  Male  Pigs 

Fall   boars   sired  by   a   grandson  of  ECHO 
TOP.     They   are    good.     Price  $26. 
<;f.orge   SCHMAL       LEXINGTON,  neb 


HENS  LEY'S    DUROC  JEffSEYS 

Growthv  spring  malts  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,   a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also    price    a    few    sows    for    fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

By  the  champion  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WON- 
DER and  COL.  CHIEF.  Prices  reasonable. 
A.   R    BARNES  PETERSBURG.  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.    Writs  your  wants. 

J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  LongWonifer 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS    FOR  SALE. 
ED      DIFFEY  NORTH   BEND,  NEB. 

GRAND-DAUGHTERS  OF 
FESSENMEYER'S     "A  WONDER" 

Mated  with  NEBRASKA  GIANT,  a  grand- 
son of  Long  King,  for  sale.    Sows  to  farrow 
the    last   of   August   and  September. 
H.  H.  MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 

MEINHOLD'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Spring    pigs    by    BIG    JUMBO,    a  grands-on 
of    WADE'S    JUMBO.     for     sale.       I  will 
also    sell     this    herd  boar. 
H.  C.  MEINHOLD       STROMSBURG,  NEB 

___jDHJES^ER^WinraS__ 

MURRAY'S  IMMUNE  O.  I.  C. 

HERD  HEADERS — Fall  boars  by  U.  S.  and 
FAIRMONT   CHIEF  —  both    big    type  sires. 
These  fall  boars  are  IMMUNE,   are  priced 
right    and    GUARANTEED.  Address — 
CHA8.  H.   MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $60 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  S.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  M». 
W.    B.   Carpenter.   Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bigg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


X  C.  CALLAHAN— Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones—Bell,  Douglaa  8770;  Auto.  B  1920. 
ViAA  n«drf  «*.   Omi>h«.  N«tinw«> 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having   made   a   number   of  sales   of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence in   conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


"We  can  encore  an  advertiser  only 
by  your  applause. 


HORSES 


il/ni  r-  nM- —  FERCHERON  AND 
WUUr    DlOSi     ROYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prizes  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions 
i  Firsts,  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Foartn 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  PhotoB  or 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  ft  Breeders 
ALBION,   Boone   County,  NEBRASKA 
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I  HE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  June  11,  1913. 


THE  FARMER'S  WORKSHOP 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  had  on  the  farm  an 
improvised  shop  where  all  the  re- 
pairing necessary,  including  tho  mak- 
ing of  simple  articles  and  sharpening 
small  plows,  may  be  done  easily  and 
quickly.  It  not  only  saved  many 
dimes,  which  go  toward  the  making 
of  dollars,  but  it  likewise  saved  many 
trips  to  the  nearest  shop,  which  with 
the  time  spent  in  waiting  for  the 
'smith  to  do  the  work,  amounted  to 
half  a  day. 

Any  man  or  boy  with  ordinary 
mechanical  ingenuity  can  soon  learn 
to  use  and  care  for  a  small  set  of 
carpenter  and  blacksmith  tools.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
have  a  model  assortment,  and  $25 
judiciously  spent  will  equip  him  to 
do  almost  any  job  that  will  present 
itself  on  the  farm,  such  as  threading 
bolts  and  taps,  drilling  small  holes 
in  iron,  and  fashioning  repairs  of  iron 
or  wood.  It  is  really  better  to  lay 
out  only  a  small  amount  at  first,  and 
then  add  to  the  equipment  as  the 
need  suggests  itself.  On  many  farms 
there  are  already  some  tools,  which 
will  cut  the  necessary  amount  to  the 
minimum.  It  is  not  advisable  to  buy 
a  set  as  they  are  put  up  in  a  chest, 
for  there  are  some  of  them  that  you 
will  scarcely  ever  need. 

The  shop  may  be  located  anywhere, 
and  be  of  any  dimension.  A  shed  to 
some  other  outbuilding  will  answer 
quite  well.  Give  plenty  of  light  and 
have  double  doors  so  that  a  vehicle 
or  horse  can  be  taken  in.  At  least 
one  window  should  be  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  the  workbench  stood 
under  it,  so  that  light  may  reach  all 
parts  of  it.  If  a  building  is  made 
especially  for  this  purpose,  have  a 
floor  of  earth  or  concrete,  and  make 
the  dimensions  of  the  building  12x14. 

The  first  equipment  will  be  a  good 
steel-face  hammer;  a  No.  8  handsaw; 


three  chisels,  from  half  inch  up;  a 
good  brace  and  set  of  bits;  jack  plane 
and  drawing  knife  for  woodwork. 
The  equipment  for  the  blacksmith  is 
more  costly  to  begin  with,  but  a  very 
few  tools  will  answer.  A  steel-faced 
anvil  will  cost  $4  and  up,  while  a 
solid  steel  anvil  would  cost  not  less 
than  $12.  The  forge  will  not  cost  so 
much.  A  good  portable  forge  or 
stationary  blower  may  be  bought  for 
less  than  $5.  All  the  additional  tools 
necessary  to  be  able  to  do  some  of 
the  simplest  work  will  be  a  good 
hammer  and  pair  of  tongs. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  value  than 
a  set  of  stock  and  dies  for  cutting 
threads,  and  they  can  be  bought 
from  any  of  the  mail  order  houses 
for  $2.50.  The  drill  and  set  of  drills 
of  a  simple  pattern  will  not  cost  so 
much.  The  above  will  be  all  the 
tools  that  it  is  desirable  to  purchase 
at  the  beginning,  though  in  order  not 
to  be  handicapped  the  workman  will 
find  that  a  steel  square,  a  good  bench 
vice,  a  hardee  to  fit  in  the  anvil  for 
cutting  iron  and  steel,  a  cold  chisel, 
wire  pliers  and  a  hatchet  will  be 
found  almost  indispensable. 

A  few  more  that  are  almost  as 
useful  are  the  spirit  level,  T-square, 
steel  punch,  wrenches  of  different 
sizes,  flat  and  saw  files,  and  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  bolts.  In  buying 
drill  bits,  get  only  the  solid  center 
bit;  and  of  planes  the  adjustable 
steel  is  to  be  desired. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  results,  the 
tools  must  at  all  times  be  well  cared 
for.  The  best  care  that  can  be  given 
an  edge  tool  is  to  keep  it  sharp.  A 
dull  tool  is  a  source  of  vexation  to 
the  user  and  injury  to  the  tool.  To 
keep  free  from  rust,  a  good  dry  place 
must  be  prepared  where  they  may  be 
reached  by  the  workman.  A  good, 
substantial  bench  with  drawers  and 
a  few  shelves  underneath  will  take 
care  of  the  tools,  so  that  they  may  be 


reached  without  leaving  the  work. 

The  vise  should  be  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  bench  and  the  drill  to  the 
other.  If  a  tool  has  been  allowed 
to  rust,  the  rust  should  be  removed 
with  kerosene;  then  covered  with  a 
paste  made  of  one  part  camphor  gum 
to  two  parts  each  of  graphite  and 
tallow  or  lard.  When  this  has  re- 
mained on  over  night,  or  longer  if  the 
tool  is  not  to  be  used  then,  rub  per- 
fectly dry,  and  there  will  be  no 
trouble  from  rust  spots  for  many 
months  to  come. 

While  many  well-stocked  hardware 
stores  can  furnish  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  tools,  it  is  good  policy  to 
select  from  the  catalog  of  some  mail 
order  house,  as  you  may  get  a  better 
assortment,  and  the  prices  are  always 
as  low  as  they  can  be  made  else- 
where except  to  a  dealer. 

A  good  grindstone  is  to  be  found 
on  almost  all  farms,  but  if  one  is  to 
be  purchased  let  it  be  of  the  bicycle 
type,  or  what  is  better,  the  regular 
tool  grinder  with  three  wheels,  de- 
tachable and  of  different  fineness.  In 
these  the  tools  may  be  clamped 
firmly.  A  sickle  grinder  is  also  in- 
cluded. The  best  Washita  oil  stone 
should  be  used  for  putting  a  fine 
edge  on  cutting  tools.  Never  let  a 
grindstone  or  whetstone  stand  in  the 
sun  during  summer. 

H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 

Polk   County,  Missouri. 


THE  JOY  OF  BIG  CROPS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  a  recent 
issue  of  your  publication  I  read  with 
some  interest  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fred 
Softly  of  Fillmore  county,  Nebraska, 
in  which  he  rather  tries  to  throw 
cold  water  on  systems  of  farming 
that  tend  to  increase  the  yield,  and 
also  seems  to  "have  it  in"  for  the 
railroads  and  other  business  interests. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  if  I  were  a 
farmer  I  would  take  delight  in  look- 


ing over  a  field  of  corn  that  would 
turn  out  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
even  if  my  neighbor's  land  across  the 
road  only  went  thirty  bushels.  It 
seems  as  though  when  I  started  in 
to  gather  the  corn  I  would  love  to 
pull  the  husks  off  of  large,  plump 
ears  even  if  my  neighbors  were  con- 
tent to  "snap"  nubbins. 

It  seems  as  though  to  bring  about 
the  desired  results  I  would  disk  and 
harrow  my  corn  land  two  or  three 
times  before  planting  to  tear  up  the 
ant  hills,  thereby  killing  off  the  lice 
eggs  and  also  to  conserve  moisture. 
And  I  would  expect  to  plant  tested 
corn,  not  just  to  look  at  the  cob 
and  decide  that  way,  but  test  each 
ear,  and  throw  out  the  ones  not  giv- 
ing good  results. 

If  wheat  was  the  crop,  I  would 
expect  to  plow  and  harrow  the  same 
day,  try  and  get  the  best  cleaned 
seed,  and  put  it  in  the  best  possible 
way.  In  the  spring  I  would  expect 
to  roll  and  pulverize  the  wheat 
ground  to  get  the  best  results.  And, 
when  I  marketed  my  crop,  I  hope  I 
would  realize  what  a  good  thing  it 
is  that  a  cash  price  awaits  me,  and 
that  1  do  not  have  to  sell  on  a  year's 
time  and  take  a  note  for  another  year 
before  seeing  the  "color"  of  the  monev. 

But  perhaps  if  I  were  a  farmer  (I 
wish  I  were)  I  would  look  at  things 
differently,  perhaps  do  as  many 
farmers  do — run  the  chances  of  seed 
being  good,  let  the  farming  utensils 
"rough  it"  all  winter,  and  be  indiffer- 
ent about  intensive  farming. 

F.  H.  DEWEY 

Fulton  County,  Illinois. 


If  there  is  any  job  on  the  farm 
that  is  »a  snap  it  is  running  a  well 
adjusted  go-devil.  The  difference  in 
the  effort  required  to  go-devil  listed 
corn  and  to  cultivate  surface-planted 
corn  the  first  two  times  over  no  doubt 
increases  the  popularity  of  the  lister. 
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WATER 


Run 
Your 


Don't  Overpull  Your 
Work  Horses 
During 
Harvest 


Binder 
This  Year  With  a 
Lightweight  4  B.P. 
CUSHMAN  ENGINE 

It's  the  modern  way.     It  gives  you 
more  power  —  more  reliable  power  — 
smoother,  steadier  running.  Weight 
only   167  lbs.      Two  horses  with  this 
powerful  little  engine  on  your  binder  are 
better  than  4  horses  without  the  engine. 

It  Saves  a  Team 


Farm  Cushman 


The  Original 
Binder  Engine 


Quickly  and  easily  attached.  Universal  adjustable  brackets  do  the  work.  Anyone  can  run  this  simple  4  H.  P.  4  Cycle  engine  on  the  binder. 
Runs  the  reel  and  sickle,  elevates,  binds  and  delivers  the  grain.  The  team  simply  draws  the  machine.  The  sickle  continues  to  run  when  bull 
wheel  skids.  The  throttling  governor,  with  the  Schebler  Carburetor,  insures  even  running,  no  jerk  on  engine  cr  binder.     No  waste  of  fuel. 

Cut  your  grain  when  ripe — save  it  all.  C.  H.  Soucek  (Tex.)  writes :  "Cushman  engines  on  our  binders  saved  a  1200-acre  crop.  Enabled  us  to 
harvest  in  mud  and  water.  I  have  raised  wheat  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  The  Cushman  filled  the  bill  onwet,so/t,  sandy , hard  and  rough  ground." 

E.  W.  Gasser  (Illinois)  writes:  "With  the  Cushman  I  cut  8  to  10  acres  more  with  less  horsepower.     In  tangled  grain,  when  binder 
choked,  I  simply  stopped  the  team  and  the  engine  cleared  the  binder." 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  NOW— WRITE  US  TO-DAY 


Don't  Wait  Till  Harvest.  We  Cannot 
Guarantee  Deliveries  in  the  Rush  Season 


This  is  a  personal  appeal  to  you     Hundreds  of  farmers  were  disap- 
pointed last  year,  because  they  did  not  get  their  order  in  early  enough. 
You  need  a  Cushman  if  you  run  a  binder.    Don't  wait  a  week 
longer — we  can  take  care  of  you  now,  but  cannot  guarantee  de- 
liveries in  harvest  time.    Years  of  careful  study  and  experiment 


are  in  the  Cushman.     It  meets  every  requirement  of  a  binder  on  soft, 
sandy,  hard  and  rough  ground     We  were  pioneers  in  building  a 
binderengine.  Ten-year  guarantee.  A  Cushman  will  savetimeand 
worry — save  horses — and  may  sav  e  your  crop.    See  your  dealer. 
Write  us  at  once,  if  he  does  not  handle  the  Farm  Cushman. 


Read 
This 


Remember,  the  Farm  Cushman  is  an  All-Purpose  Engine 


It  is  noi  merely  valuable  to  pump  of  to  run  the  binder.    It  is  at  home  any  place  where  you  have  farm  work  to  do.    Hundreds  of  people  are  using  it  to  run  the 
grindstone,  pump,  feed  grinder-  corn  ihtllcr,  wood  saw,  ensilage  culler,  separator,  washer,  electric  light  plant  and  other  machines.    It  runs  at  any  speed, 
throttle-governed  type.    You  can  change  speed  at  any  time  without  stopping.  Whether  the  job  is  1.  2,  3  or  4  H.  P.,  it  consumes  just  that  much  fuel, 
no  more    There  is  absolutely  no  waste.    We  build  larger,  heavier,  2-cylinder  engines  for  heavier  duties— 6  to  20  H.  P.  for  use  in  the  corn 
belt,  for  silo  filling,  baling,  heavy  grinding  and  sawing,  for  everybody  who  requires  more  than  4  H.  P     All  the  efficiency  of  the 
famous  4  H.  P  Farm  Cushman  but  for  heavier  and  special  duties.    Tell  us  what  your  needs  are,  then  we  advise  you  fully  as  to 
engine  needed      Don't  fail  to  see  the  dealer  or  write  us  about  your  binder  engine  today. 

Address 


Horses 
merely 
pull  the 
machine, 
engine  runs 
sickle  and  reel, 
elevates,  binds,  delivers 


40  -page  Catalog  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2036  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


I  think  it  properto 
write  a  few  words 
of  praise  about  your 
4  H  P.  Farm  Cushman 
Engine.      I  honesily 
think  it  to  be  the  nearest 
perfect  engine  I  have  ever 
seen  run      For  power,  steady 
speed,  light  weight,  economy  in 
use  of  fuel  and  for  an  all  purpose 
farm  engine,  it  cannot  be  beat.  I 
used    it  on  a  Deering  8-foot  harvester 
this  Fall  and  averaged  20  acres  per  day, 
ten  hours  in  the  field,  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$4.00  for  the  ten  days  for  gasoline  and  oil.  Today 
I  ground  125  bushels  of  this  year's  oats  in  five  hours, 
with  it  belled  to  a  6^-inch  burr  feed  mill   The  burrs  were 
not  sharp,  either,  as  they  had  ground  300  bushels  before  this. 

Wehavea  3H  P.,  a  1{H  P  anda  8  H  P  engine. 

The  Farm  Cushman  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  any  cf  the 
above  named  and  on  less  gasolin»,  because  of  the  throttle  governor  it  haf. 


Iver  A.  Madson.  Wheauanct, 


North  Dakota. 
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THE  BINDER  ENGINE 

A  wet  harvest  time,  when  the 
ground  in  grain  fields  was  so  soft 
that  it  gave  no  footing  for  binders, 
first  suggested  the  use  of  a  gasoline 
engine  on  harvesting  machines  to 
furnish  power.  A  binder  equipped  in 
that  way  will  cut  grain  wherever  it 
can  be  pulled  through.  Indeed,  we 
know  of  one  farmer  that  put  an 
engine  on  his  binder  and  cut  grain 
in  a  field  so  wet  that  the  machine 
had  to  be  mounted  on  skids. 

In  recent  years  in  Nebraska  we 
have  not  had  wet  harvests,  but  the 


use  of  engines  on  binders  has  in- 
creased, nevertheless.  Many  farmers 
use  a  binder  engine  so  that  not  so 
many  horses  will  have  to  be  taken 
from  other  work  to  run  the  binder; 
also,  to  lighten  the  work  on  the  horses 
in  hot  weather  and  make  it  possible  to 
cut  more  acres  per  day.  With  the 
operation  of  the  machinery  taken  off 
the  horses  they  have  nothing  to  do 
but  pull  the  machine  along.  The 
engine  is,  therefore,  a  big  "lift"  in 
heavy  grain  where  the  binding  appa- 
ratus is  kept  busy.  Some  farmers 
say   they   can   pick   up   down  grain 


better  when  the  binder  is  operated 
by  an  engine,  because  they  can  drive 
the  horses  as  slowly  as  they  wish, 
while  the  sickle  and  reel  are  main- 
tained at  their  usual  speed  by  the 
engine. 

Outside  of  a  few  southwest  counties 
the  prospects  are  for  a  big  wheat 
crop  in  Nebraska  this  year.  Certainly 
the  growth  of  straw  is  heavy;  in  many 
fields  it  is  going  down  in  patches.  We 
offer  this  binder  engine  suggestion  to 
those  who  may  be  looking  for  some- 
thing to  help  them  through  a  heavy 
harvest. 


Big  Value-Small  Price 

Smash !  go  all  past  records 
on  engine  prices.    This  1 
Gilson  Engine  sets  a  new  mark. 

GILSON  ^ft^^ 


If  you  are  In  the  market  or  expect 
at  once  for  full  particulars.  Pon'tl 


to  be,  write 
overlook  the 
biggest  en- 
gine offer 
ever  made. 
Address 


Forty  and  one  years  ago  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company  start- 
ed the  first  mail  order  business  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  has  had  many  imitators,  but  the  strict  standard  of  service 
and  honesty — its  foundation  stone — has  been  the  great  dis- 
tinguishing mark  between  this  business  and  that  of  those 
who  copied  our  methods. 

From  a  bare  little  barn  the  business  has  passed  to  building 
and  building  until  it  is  now  housed  in  the  enormous  structure 
shown  herewith — the  greatest  of  its  kind  and  the  largest 
concrete  building  in  the  world,  comprising  nineteen  million 
cubic  feet. 

The  fifty  acres  in  this  building  and  the  many  other  acres  in 
its  branches  at  Kansas  City  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  are  filled 
with  things  you  need. 

This  immense  structure,  and  the  great  buildings  of  its  branches, 
are  monuments  to  the  wisdom  of  the  millions  who  insisted 
on  buying  their  household  and  farm  necessities  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost — with  all  the  middlemen's  profits  cut  out. 
Without  the  confidence  of  millions  of  customers  in  forty  and 
one  years  these  buildings  would  not  have  been  possible. 
To  those  who  are  not  customers  of  Wards  we  send  this  message : — 
The  Mirror  of  the  immensity  of  these  build- 
ings will  be  found  in  the  famous  Ward  book 
of   bargains — 1000    pages — weighing  over 
three  and  one  half  pounds. 
This  great  book — the  real  solution  of  the 
high  cost  of  living — will  be  sent  to  all  who 
ask  for  it — Free-*-upon  request  without  any 
obligation  whatever. 

A  post  card  will  bring  it.    Why  not  sign 
and  send  now.    Address  Dept.  Y-25 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  '^or^SS™ 


nouse 


That  You 
Built 


This  is  the  house  built  by  the  folks 

who  wanted  to  buy  the  goods  they  used 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  sure  square-deal, 

where  profits  are  short  and  values  real. 
Where  furniture,  foods  and  clothing  are  sold. 

_  as  well  as  the  needs  of  farm  and  fold. 
This  is  the  source — the  home  of  supply — 

_  where  there's  never  a  question  of  prices  high. 
This  is  the  house  that  you  built. 
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Bottom  of  Rural  Life  Problem 


About  one  hundred  years  ago  my 
forefathers  in  Switzerland  had  to 
make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  come  into 
their  own  and  get  what  belonged  to 
them.  In  those  days  land  was  held 
by  a  few  and  the  common  farmer  had 
no  right  to  own  it.  He  was  good 
enough  to  work  and  pay  taxes,  but 
was  denied  educational  advantages 
and  the  ballot.  The  aristocrats  and 
clergy  always  stood  together  to 
oppress  the  producing  class.  I  still 
remember  how,  when  a  boy  eight  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  the  old  neighbors 
used  to  gather  at  our  home  in  the 
long  winter  evenings  and  speak  of 
their  early  experiences,  telling  how 
they  had  to  take  up  arms  and  stand 
side  by  side  in  fighting  the  larger 
towns  for  their  homes  and  rights. 

At  the  Peace  of  Westfalen  in  1815, 
Switzerland's  independence  was  ack- 
nowledged by  the  nations  of  Europe. 
The  confederation  was  divided  into 
twenty-two  cantons.  Soon  some  of 
the  larger  towns  in  certain  cantons 
tried  to  operate  under  the  same  old 
regime.  Armed  demonstrations  by 
the  peasants  followed.  Basel,  our 
canton,  held  out  the  longest.  In  1833 
the  peasants  took  to  arms  and  de- 
feated the  town  and  the  canton  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  Those  farmers 
had  always  been  denied  educational 
advantages,  yet  they  brought  to  the 
front  men  who  were  well  able  to  lay 
an  enduring  foundation  and  adopt 
plans  to  save  the  public  resources 
for  future  generations.  , 

Public  Lands 

After  the  villages  (numbering  more 
than  sixty)  cut  loose  from  the  town 
of  Basel,  the  land  was  divided  among 
them  according  to  their  population. 
Two-thirds  of  the  cultivated  and 
meadow  land  was  sold  in  small 
parcels  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages.  One-third  of  that  land  was 
set  apart  so  it  could  not  be  bought 
or  sold,  but  was  to  remain  as  the 
public  property  of  that  village  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations.  In  this 
way  when  a  man  comes  of  age  he  is 
entitled  to  three  parcels  of  land 
which  he  has  a  right  to  hold  as  long 
as  he  lives  by  payment  of  a  small 
tax.  In  case  of  his  death  another 
man,  or  the  widow,  would  occupy  it. 

This  public  land  is  kept  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  fruit  trees 
are  grown  upon  it.  When  a  tree  dies 
or  is  removed  a  new  one  must  be 
planted.  The  timber  land  around 
every  village  was  set  apart  as  public 
property  and  is  in  charge  of  an 
experienced  forester  who  keeps 
would-be  trespassers  at  a  distance. 
A  small  nursery  is  also  maintained 
there.  During  the  winters  the  citizens 
find  work  in  this  timber,  for  which 
part  payment  is  made  in  cash.  From 
six  to  ten  days'  work  entitles  one  to 
sufficient  wood  to  last  throughout  the 
year.    The  best  commercial  timber  is 


By  ARNOLD  MARTIN,  Pawnee  County 


sold  on  the  market;  the  money  re- 
ceived therefor  goes  into  the  village 
fund  for  maintenance  of  the  forest 
or  the  village  highways. 

School  and  Church  Remembered 

In  1834,  when  those  forefathers 
were  building  for  the  future,  they 
remembered  the  school  and  church 
in  the  division  of  land  and  woods. 
Each  school  teacher  in  the  locality 
in  which  I  was  reared  has  the  use  of 
six  parcels  of  land,  and  he  can  farm 
it  or  rent  it  as  he  pleases.  The  land 
close  to  the  school  houses  is  used  for 
demonstration  work;  in  addition  the 
teacher  receives  the  fuel  free  of 
charge.  Each  village  has  one  church 
with  pastoral  residence  and  gardea. 
This  belongs  to  the  village.  The 
pastor's  salary  comes  from  the  canton 
fund.  In  many  cantons  the  timber 
land  yields  a  good  revenue  through 
hunting  licenses,  for  those  forests 
are  game  preserves.. 

The  protestant  religion  is  taught  in 
the  public  schools — which  in  this 
country  would  be  called  consolidated 
schools.  Each  provides  for  from 
eighty  to  140  children.  Twelve  months 
constitutes  the  school  year,  and  one- 
half  day  each  week  is  spent  in 
religious  exercises.  Catholics,  Jews 
and  those  of  other  religious  beliefs 
are  allowed  to  go  to  their  respective 
churches  on  that  afternoon.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  religion  is  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  school  work; 
it  is  considered  of  equal  importance. 
The  motto  is  "Where  there  is  no 
religion  there  is  no  morality." 
Tenure  of  Public  Servants 

School  expenses  are  maintained  by 
the  village.  Supplies  are  furnished 
by  the  pupils,  who  also  do  the  janitor 
work.  The  daughter  of  a  well-to-do 
man  must  clean  her  own  desk  and 
floor  the  same  as  the  daughter  of  the 
poorest  laboring  man.  The  school 
teachers,  pastors,  highway  overseers, 
foresters  and  other  public  sarvants 
do  not  change  places  at  every  election, 
for  most  of  those  offices  are  kept  out 
of  politics.  Many  men  hold  these 
positions  for  a  long  period  of  years 
and  make  it  their  life  work.  As  a 
rule  they  own  real  estate,  and  they 
are  protected  by  pensions  after  a  long 
period  of  service  for  the  community. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men  who 
have  taught  school  in  the  same 
locality  for  twenty  to  thirty-five 
years,  and  who  operate  small  farms 
in  connection  with  the  school  work. 
Often  they  serve  in  the  legislature. 
In  some  localities  these  are  the  most 
successful  men,  and  are  the  very  life 
of  their  community.  Their  teaching 
is  based  upon  practical  experience. 

Ownership  of  land  is  encouraged 
in  every  young  man,  and  is  regarded 
as   a   mark   of  honor.  Co-operation 


works  out  well  in  such  communities. 
They  have  waterworks,  fire  protection 
in  every  village  for  twenty-five  years, 
insurance  on  farm  crops,  good  roads, 
and  co-operation  in  spraying  vine- 
yards and  orchards  against  the 
common  enemies,  in  marketing  fruit 
and  dairy  products,  and  in  raising 
pure  bred  livestock.  The  village  has 
set  apart  six  acres  of  land  for  the 
man  who  will  keep  two  pure  bred 
bulls  for  free  public  service.  The 
farmers  there  have  their  pests  in  the 
meadows  and  fields.  An  expert  is 
employed  each  year,  at  a  small  salary, 
to  catch  the  gophers  and  moles.  For 
road  work  a  man  is  kept  on  the  road 
every  day  the  year  around,  and  he 
engages  additional  men  whenever 
they  are  needed. 

Preventing  Private  Monopolies 

Four  years  ago  I  was  back  there 
and  learned  how  to  get  around  John 
D.  They  wanted  cheaper  light  and 
power,  and  the  problem  has  certainly 
been  well  worked  out  in  that  com- 
munity. Valuable  stone  quarries  and 
gravel  pits,  like  the  land  and  timber, 
have  been  made  public  property  and 
set  apart  for  the  free  use  of  the 
citizens  instead  of  being  held  for  sale 
and  exploitation.  The  revenues  are 
used  to  maintain  public  buildings  and 
highways  and  keep  rivers  in  their 
courses.  Three  miles  from  our  town 
a  salt  mine  was  discovered  on  the 
river  thirty-five  years  ago;  it  was 
claimed  by  the  canton.  The  salt 
refinery  is  operated  by  the  state,  and 
every  one  of-  the  sixty  villages  uses 
salt  from  that  mine.  This  also  yields 
a  goodly  revenue  to  the  state. 

Under  the  law  of  the  canton  any- 
thing six  feet  under  ground  belongs 
to  the  state  if  the  state  sees  fit  to 
utilize  it,  and  in  recent  years  the 
rivers  and  waterfalls  have  been 
harnessed  by  the  public  for  light  and 
power.  Those  rivers  are  fed  by  the 
everlasting  snows  of  the  Alps,  and 
that  was  recognized  as  public  prop- 
erty. Dams  were  built  by  the  people 
under  the  direction  of  local  engineers. 
Bonds  were  sold  in  small  shares  or 
blocks  of  stock,  so  the  people  had  a 
chance  to  invest  their  small  accumu- 
lations, and  power  and  light  were 
transmitted  for  miles  into  every 
country  village. 

Meadows  near  small  streams  have 
been  placed  under  irrigation,  and 
never  pay  one  cent  for  water  tax. 
The  people  have  co-operated  in  mak- 
ing dams  and  ditches  and  also  in 
draining  the  land.  Every  farmer 
owns  his  own  land;  that  is  why 
everything  works  out  so  successfully. 
No  one  is  allowed  a  monopoly  or  a 
franchise.  Telephones,  water  power, 
light,  salt  mines,  quarries  of  rock, 
sand  or  gravel,  forests  and  land  are 


kept  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Ex- 
ploiters are  not  allowed  ifl  these 
communities,  and  the  courts  will  not 
help  to  protect  them. 

Reckless  Grants  in  United  States 

Of  late  years  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  conservation  of  resources. 
Gatherings  and  congresses  of  all  kinds 
are  held  in  order  to  discuss  the 
"uplift  movement"  and  promote  better 
conditions.  I  have  often  been  notified 
to  attend  as  a  delegate  and  have  read 
many  valuable  papers  given  at  those 
meetings  by  public  men  that  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the 
people.  And  I  do  believe  it  is  high 
time  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
reckless  methods  that  have  been 
allowed  to  go  on  .during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  connection  with  the  country's 
resources  upon  which  the  coming 
generations  must  depend,  such  as  land 
and  its  fertility,  timber,  water  power, 
mines,  and  many  others. 

To  my  mind,  the  older  our  country 
grows  the  more  our  resources  will 
decrease,  while  the  population  in- 
creases. And  what  have  we  set 
apart,  what  provision  have  we  made 
for  the  young  men  growing  up  about 
us  today  and  in  the  years  to  come? 
All  that  we  hear  on  every  hand  is, 
"Educate  them — educate  them!"  But 
true  education  should  lead  to  inde- 
pendence; that  is  the  only  kind  that 
apeals  to  me. 

We  have  lacked  good  statesmanship 
during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
We  have  let  our  land  go  too  fast, 
holding  none  back  for  any  purpose 
except  for  thte  railroads  and  the 
Indians.  Our  timber  lands  went  for 
a  song;  our  mines  went  with  them. 
We  have  created  and  encouraged  a 
lot  of  exploiters.  In  this  state  we 
have  water  power  that  is  capable  ot 
great  development.  Will  this  be  done 
by  the  state,  or  turned  over  to  a  few 
individuals  who  want  to  create  a 
monopoly?  It  is  a  most  important 
question. 

Education  Alone  Inadequate 

On  the  average  farm  in  southeastern 
Nebraska  the  yield  of  crops  is  steadily 
decreasing;  the  land  is  farmed  for 
only  a  generation.  Everywhere  we 
hear  of  the  need  of  agricultural 
education.  Commercial  ciubs  and 
similar  organizations  are  advooating 
county  demonstration  work.  Every 
now  and  then  some  new  theory  pops 
up  and  is  endorsed,  yet  with  all  this 
educational  campaign  within  the  last 
ten  years  we  find  a  greater  and 
greater  number  of  empty  farm  houses 
and  abandoned  churches  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  Country  schools  are 
growing  smaller;  country  towns  are 
struggling  for  existence.  We  don't 
see  new  people  coming  in;  we  don't 
see  many  young  and  active  men 
building  new  homes. 

My  friends,  it's  going  to  take  some- 
continued  to  Page  669) 
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Thresh  When  You  Should 

Don't  depend  on  the  custom  man,  board  his  men,  feed 
his  engine,  and  work  when  he  wants  to. 
Thresh  your  grain  with  a  small  sized 

Rumely  Grain  Separator 

and  do  it  when  you  want  to.  You  can  thresh  500  to  1 ,000 
bushels  a  day  on  your  own  place,  with  a  small  outfit, 
and  take  care  of  your  neighbors'  work  as  well. 

Rumely  Separators  have  roomy  cylinders  with  special 
teeth  that  thresh  all  the  grain  from  the  heads,  and  their 
extra  large  grates  get  practically  every  kernel — none  of 
it  goes  through  the  stacker. 


15-30  h.p. 

the  only  one  you  run  with  cheap  kerosene  all  the  time— will  furnish  cheap, 
reliable  and  unusually  steady  power  for  your  separator — beside*  being  a  big 
help  all  the  year  round — plowing,  hauling,  husking,  baling,  etc. 

This  combination  should  be  locked  into — write  for  catalog 
on  Rumely  Separators  and  Data-Book  No.  353  on 
the  OilPu'l.     Ask  the  name  of  our  ncarej  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN 
Home  Office:   LaPorte,  Ind. 


The  New  Press  with 
the  powerful  eccentric 
drive 


JOHN  DEERE 
Motor  Press 


Ask  for  Book 
No.  M  16 


Ask  for  Free  Book 


Write  For  Free  Books 

THE  JOHN  DEERE 
Line  of  Hay  Tools 
Consists  of 
q   DAIN  MOWERS 
4$,  5  and  6  foot  cut 
DAIN  LOADERS 
6  and  8  foot  width 
DAIN  RAKES 
Sulky  and  Sweeps,  all  sizes 
DAIN  STACKERS 
In  all  styles  and  sizes 

The  line  is  complete  and 
is-without  exception  of  the 
well  known  high-grade  John 
Deere  Design  and  construc- 
tion. 

Attractive  folders  will  be 
sent  free. 

Be  sure  to  mention  the 
kind  of  machine  in  which 
you  are  interested  so  that 
we  will  be  sure  to  send  you 
just  what  you  want. 


ECCENTRIC  gears  give  25  per  cent  more 
power  on  working  stroke  than  is  possible 
on  ordinary  presses. 
Double  drive  with  straight  belts  eliminates 
wear  on  belts,  press,  and  engine  bearings. 

Plunger  head  has  a  prying  instead  of  butt- 
ing action,  applying  power  to  better  advan- 
tage and  relieving  press  of  jar  and  shock. 

No  back  gears,  no  fly  wheel,  no  clutch  means 
fewer  parts,  less  friction,  less  wear  and  tear, 
and  less  repair  expense.  ' 

Improved  block  dropper  prevents  crushing 
of  blocks  or  breaking  feeder  head. 

Baling  case  is  bridge  trussed  and  will  stand 
enormous  strains. 

High  grade  steel  frame  is  continuous 
throughout,  no  joints  or  splices.  Made  of 
angle  steel  with  heavy  plates. 

Press  mounted  on  substantial  all-stee'  truck. 
The  John  Deere  Motor  Press  is  a  con  plete, 
self-contained  power  baling  outfit,  always 
ready  .  to  move  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Spend  your  time  in  baling — not  in  moving 
and  setting. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  10. 
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C.  (J.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

The  Home  Surroundings 

It  is  seldom  that  Nebraska's  land- 
scape is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  mild 
winter  weather  allowed  almost  every 
tree  and  plant  to  pass  through  with 
no  injury  to  wood  or  buds.  The 
ample  amount  of  rainfall  has  pro- 
duced luxuriant  growth,  and  all 
vegetation  seems  now  at  its  best. 
The  waving  fields  of  small  grain,  the 
luxuriant  alfalfa  and  clover  meadows 
and  the  vast  acres  of  corn  cause  the 
practical-minded  man  to  smile  with 
contentment,  while  urban  home 
grounds  neatly  kept  and  with  blos- 
soming shrubs  and  plants  appeal  to 
the  aesthetic  nature. 

Nebraska  farmers  are  just  begin- 
ning to  plan  their  buildings  and 
grounds  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  In  the  past  buildings  have 
been  arranged  with  very  little  regard 
for  the  proper  setting  of  trees  and 
plants  about  them.  The  farm  has 
been  regarded  too  often  as  only  a 
place  whereon  to  produce  wealth  and 
to  exist. 

While  the  busy,  practical-minded 
farmer  has  taken  pleasure  only  in 
making  the  farm  produce,  he  has  not 
felt  the  need  of  things  which  go  to 
beautify  and  add  contentment.  He 
has  not  stopped  to  think  that  his  wife 
spends  from  eight  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day  indoors — and  most  of  that  be- 
tween the  four  walls  of  the  kitchen — 
seven  days  in  the  week,  and  that 
owing  to  the  many  duties  she  is 
called  upon  to  perform  she  seldom 
gets  out  of  the  dooryard.  His  work 
is  constantly  changing;  he  goes  from 
field  to  field  about  the  farm  and  meets 
his  neighbor  for  a  friendly  chat 
across  the  fence,  but  his  wife  per- 
forms the  same  monotonous  duties 
day  after  day,  and  when  she  looks 
from  her  kitchen  window  sees  noth- 
ing cheerful  greeting  her  to  lighten 
her  burden. 

Trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  have  a 
refining  influence,  add  contentment 
and  are  inspiring,  and  such  an  en- 
vironment plays  its  part  in  shaping 
the  characters  of  the  children  growing 
up  in  the  home.  The  family  that  has 
a  pleasant  farm  home  on  a  lawn 
planned  with  an  eye  to  beauty  is 
certainly  more  contented  than  one 
lacking  such  attractions. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
provide  pleasant  surroundings  for  his 
family,  and  the  Nebraska  farmer  can 
no  longer  plead  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  do  so.  It  costs  but  little  more  to 
paint  the  barn  and  other  outbuildings 
to  conform  with  the  color  of  the 
house  and  the  landscape,  instead  of 
daubing  with  no  regard  to  the  blend- 
ing of  landscape  and  buildings.  It 
also  costs  but  little  to  arrange  taste- 
fully trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  on  the 
home  grounds  in  order  to  give  the 
buildings  the  proper  setting  and  to 
provide  flowers  the  season  through. 

There  are  numerous  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  perfectly  hardv 
(among  these  many  natives)  that  will 
give  the  very  best  effects  when  rightly 
arranged  and  that  need  practically 
no  attention  after  they  are  once 
established.  Hardy  perennials,  such 
as  the  peonies,  irises,  phloxes,  etc., 
may  be  planted  and  are  then  there 
permanently.  They  require  only  ordi- 
nary care,  and  very  little  of  that.  So 
why  not  make  the  farm  home  a  place 
of  beauty  and  contentment? 


Shrubs  That  Fail  to  Flower 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
old  shrubs  that  refuse  to  flower  even 
though  they  seem  to  make  a  fair 
growth  every  season.  Without  look- 
ing for  a  scientific  explanation  of  this 
tendency  one  may  call  it  simply  an 
old-age  trouble.  A  certain  shrub 
may  flower  well  year  after  year,  then 
its  blossoms  will  decrease  until  they 
cease  altogether. 

Recently  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  large  specimen  of  the  common 
Golden  Bell  (Forsythia  viridissima). 
It  was  over  seven  feet  high,  and 
bushy,  yet  bore  but  two  flowers.  The 
shrub  had  been  cut  down  closely  two 
years  before;  it  had  sent  out  a  quan- 
tity of  young  shoots,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
blossom.  Upon  inquiry  it  developed 
that  the  bush  was  planted  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  for  many  years  it 
flowered  freely,  but  for  at  least  half 
a  dozen  years  its  flowering  had  be- 
come less  and  less  satisfactory. 

No  doubt  every  gardener  that  has 


had  control  of  shrubs  for  many  years 
knows  of  similar  cases.  The  trouble 
is  quite  common,  even  when  the 
shrubs  are  cut  down  in  an  effort  to 
rejuvenate  them.  The  Japanese  snow- 
ball (Viburnum  plicatum)  is  a  case 
in  point.  There  comes  a  time  in  its 
growth  when  even  a  good  pruning 
back  seems  to  do  little  good,  and 
though  in  occasional  cases  such 
pruning  will  help  somewhat,  the  best 
results  will  follow  a  rooting  out  of 
the  old  stock,  which  should  then  be 
replaced  with  new. 

When  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  Golden  Bell  referred  to  I  recom- 
mended that  it  be  dug  up,  the  old  soil 
thrown  out,  and  a  two-year-old  plant 
set  in  its  place.  But  the  point  was 
made  that  a  large  bush  such  as  it 
was  formed  a  most  desirable  screen 
where  it  stood.  Thereupon  I  sug- 
gested that  it  be  made  attractive  in 
autumn  instead  of  in  spring  by  plants 
ing  a  strong  vine  of  Clematis  panicu- 
lata  beside  it  and  letting  it  ramble 
over  the  bush.  But  when  flowers  are 
the  object  in  planting  a  shrub,  how- 
ever, such  relics  as  the  one  described 
should  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
strong  young  growth. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 


By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why 
the  men  who  made  the  calendar  put 
thirty-one  days  in  January  and  only 
thirty  days  in  June. 

Weather  conditions  continue  favor- 
able. Just  at  the  time  last  week  when 
our  fruit  and  potatoes  began  to  need 
moisture,  nice  showers  came,  fol- 
lowed by  cool,  cloudy  weather,  and 
every  cause  for  fault-finding  went 
glimmering. 

Last  summer  I  mentioned  my  ram- 
bling roses.  We  have  about  twenty 
of  the  beauties  on  our  garden  fence. 
They  cost  a  few  dollars  in  money 
when  I  bought  them,  and  one  hour's 
care  each  month.  We  have  never 
planted  anything  on  our  farm  that 
gave  us  greater  returns  for  our  in- 
vestment of  cash  and  labor. 

Farmers  are  now  cultivating  the 
corn  crop.  Corn  is  not  so  large  as 
usual  at  this  date,  but  the  soil  is  in 
fine  condition  and  the  absence  of 
weeds  is  noticeable.  We  have  alfalfa 
near  our  corn  and  the  squirrels  have 
been  taking  toll.  Corn  soaked  in 
strychnine  and  scattered  in  the  rows 
near  the  alfalfa  puts  the  little  rascals 
out  of  business. 

We  had  only  one  gopher  on  our 
alfalfa  this  spring,  and  he  came  in 
from  an  adjoining  field.  About  the 
middle  of  November  we  took  a  bucket 
of  sweet  potatoes  which  had  been 
treated  with  strychnine  and  dropped 
a  small  piece  of  potato  in  each  run. 
At  that  season  the  gophers  are 
hungry  for  a  change  of  food  and  the 
treatment  is  effective. 

At  this  date  (June  10)  there  is  some 
fear  that  the  winter  wheat  on  rich 
lands  will  not  stand.  The  season  has 
been  favorable  for  producing  .  straw. 
In  some  fields  the  straw  has  fallen 
and  from  a  distance  it  looks  like  a 
group  of  small  lakes  in  the  wheat.  I 
fear  that  those  fields  will  be  dis- 
appointing to  the  owners  at  harvest 
time. 

One  farmer  down  here  set  gang 
plows  into  a  twenty-acre  field  of 
alfalfa  and  turned  a  heavy  crop  under. 
He  then  planted  the  field  to  corn  and 
now  reports  a  perfect  stand.  His 
plows  were  made  sharp  and  then 
hardened,  and  he  says  that  the  much- 
dreaded  job  of  breaking  was  easy. 
We  are  now  watching  that  cornfield, 
and  under  favorable  conditions  we 
look  for  a  yield  of  from  eighty  to  100 
bushels.  The  farmer  to  whom  I  refer 
is  a  responsible  man,  and  I  promise 
the  readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
a  report  on  the  results  in  that  corn- 
field later. 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  read 
the  grapes  will  need  summer  pruning. 
Those  long  branches  that  wander 
away  promiscuously  should  be  clipped 
off,  and  the  rows  on  the  20th  of  June 
should  look  like  a  well  kept  hedge- 
row. To  produce  large,  plump  fruit 
the  unnecessary  wood  should  be  re- 
moved. When  our  corn  is  planted 
seven  stalks  in  a  hill  we  harvest 
nubbins.  When  the  grapevine  grows 
twenty  feet  long  in  a  vineyard  where 
the  vines  are  six  or  e;ght  feet  apart 
we  cannot  harvest  fruit  of  high 
quality. 
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St.  Joseph  Veterinary  College 

Thoroughly  modern  three  years'  course  in 
veterinary  medicine  leading  to  the  degree 
of  D.  V.  M.  College  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Modern  and 
completely  equipped  laboratories.  Un- 
excelled clinical  facilities.  For  prospectus 
address  I>K.  F.  W.  CALDWELL,  Dean 
ST.    JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


$35  Only  $35 


For  an  8  foot 
galvanized  steel 
windmill,  and  a 
)  foot  4  post  galvanized  steel  tower 
The  best  that  money  can  produce 
and  puaranted  for 
5  years,  ONLY  $35. 
and  money  back  if 
your  not  satisfied. 
We  make  all  sizes 
of  mills  and  towers  from  20  to  200 
feet  high.    Write  us  to-day  send 
us  you  order  and  save  $25  to  $30. 
Write  to-day— Lot  yon  forget. 
THE  CUPPER  WINDMILL  &  PUMP  CO. 
TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 
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Dipping  sheep  and  swine  is  a 
paying  proposition.  Every  time 
your  stock  pass  through  a  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  solution  they  increase 
in  value.  This  is  because  Dr.  Hess 
dip  renders  them  less  liable  to 
disease  and  free  of  tantalizing 
vermin.  It's  the  healthy  hog 
that  puts  on  the  fat,  hence 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant 

— because  it  makes  for  hog  health — 
also  makes  for  your  profit  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  is  approved  by  the  Government  as 
an  official  dip  for  sheep  scab.  It  de- 
stroys all  germ  life  and  is  therefore  a 
sure  preventive  of  contagious  live 
stock  diseases.  A  splendid  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer.  Sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee  if  not  satisfactory. 

Write  for  dip  booklet. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio 


No  More 
blackleg 


VACCINATE 

WITH 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLECOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,    -  MICHIGAN. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 


Symptoms  of  Cholera 

I  have  lost  two  hogs  weighing  about 
100  pounds  each.  About  three  weeks 
ago  one  quit  eating  and  began  to  lie 
around.  Soon  its  breathing  seemed 
to  be  a  great  exertion  and  it  became 
feverish.  In  about  five  days  it  died. 
A  few  days  ago  another  one  appeared 
to  have  the  same  symptoms,  and 
today  it  died.  Upon  investigation  I 
find  that  the  right  lung  is  covered 
with  blotches  and  in  a  way  seems  to 
be  filled  with  pus.  I  wondered  if  it 
was  not  affected  with  lung  fever. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  was 
and  suggest  a  preventive  or  cure? 
— I.  C,  McPherson  Co. 

From  the  description  I  would  judge 
that  these  hogs  were  affected  with 
cholera  which  developed  the  lung 
complications  sometimes  called  "swine 
plague."  If  you  have  other  hogs  on 
the  place  it  would  be  well  to  get  a 
thermometer  and  see  if  some  of  them 
do  not  have  a  temperature  of  from 
105  to  107  degrees.  Should  another 
die,  examine  the  kidney  for  small 
spots  resembling  those  on  a  turkey 
egg.  These  would  be  indications  of 
cholera,  and  if  they  are  found  I  would 
suggest  using  serum  on  the  remainder 
of  the  herd. 


Vaccination  of  Hogs 

I  am  somewhat  interested  in  hogs 
and  would  like  to  know  what  is 
thought  of  vaccination.  Kindly  inform 
me  as  to  the  double  and  single  method. 
Is  the  double  method  more  lasting 
and  generally  successful  than  the 
single,  and  where  can  the  serum  be 
obtained? — A.   H.   B.,   Adams  Co. 

The  vaccination  of  hogs  by  the 
simultaneous  method  is  the  only 
permanent  prevention  of  hog  cholera. 
The  single  method  is  used  only  in 
outbreaks  and  is  at  best  an  emer- 
gency treatment,  although  if  the 
grounds  are  well  infected  the  well 
hogs  receiving  serum  usually  pick  up 
enough  infection  to  give  them  a  last- 
ing immunity.  The  simultaneous 
method  gives  a  long  time  immunity, 
usually  lasting  during  the  ordinary 
lifetime  of  a  hog.  The  serum  and 
virulent  blood  can  be  obtained  at  the 
University  Farm,  Lincoln.  It  is  best 
to  have  a  veterinarian  do  this  work 
if  possible. 


Eczema  in  Pigs 

For  a  year  or  two  the  young  pigs  in 
this  locality  have  been  troubled  with 
a  skin  disease — a  sort  of  scab  or 
mange.  It  affects  the  tail  and  ears 
first  and  finally  covers  the  whole  body 
with  scabs;  often  the  tails  come  off. 
A  few  of  the  pigs  die  and  all  are 
more'  or  less  stunted.  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  can  help  us  to 
prevent  or  cure  this  disease. — Charles 
Brackman,  Scotts  Bluff  Co. 

Without  an  examination  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  just  what  this 
trouble  is.  Pigs  sometimes  get  skin 
trouble  by  running  in  alfalfa  while 
the  dew  is  on,  but  ordinarily  such 
trouble  as  is  described  is  an  eczema. 
The  treatment  for  this  is  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  lard,  or  sulphur  and 
petrolatum,  well  rubbed  into  the 
affected  parts  during  the  early  stages. 
It  should  be  repeated  in  two  or  three 
days. 


Canker  Sore  Mouth  in  Pigs 

I  enclose  a  few  specimen  growths 
taken  from  the  mouths  of  some  small 
pigs.  They  seem  to  be  affected  on 
both  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  also 
inside  the  mouth  on  a  line  with  the 
teeth,  and  two  seem  to  have  the  very 
same  thing  on  their  front  feet.  Please 
give  me  an  idea  of  what  it  is  and  how 
it  should  be  treated. — C.  O.,  Madison 
county. 

The  specimens  do  not  show  any- 
thing, but  the  description  would  point 
to  what  is  known  as  "canker  sore 
mouth."  This  is  caused  by  a  germ 
picked  up  from  the  ground  and 
which  causes  the  death  of  the  tissues 
affected.  In  some  cases  it  may  cause 
a  bulging  of  one  side  of  the  nose, 
causing  "bull  nose." 

Treatment  for  this  condition  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  but  consists  of 
washing  the  affected  parts  with  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful 
to  one  quart  of  water.  This  should 
be  done  daily. 

To  prevent  the  trouble,  wash  the 
udder  of  the  sow  just  before  farrow- 
ing with  the  above  solution,  and  again 
directly    after    farrowing.     See  that 


the  pen  is  well  disinfected  with  some 
of  the  coal  tar  dips,  and  keep  the 
pigs  away  from  the  infected  ground 
for  several  weeks.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  change  the  quarters  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  infection. 


Sores  on  Jack's  Leg 

I  own  a  jack  that  has  sores  on  one 
hind  leg  above  the  hock.  These  start 
with  bumps  the  size  of  marbles,  grow 
to  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  and 
then  break  and  discharge  pus.  All 
the  inside  of  his  leg  is  now  sore,  and 
the  affection  extends  to  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Please  advise  me  what 
to  do.— D.  R.  G.,  Dawson  Co. 

Give  a  teaspoonful  of  iodide  of 
potash  on  the  feed  night  and  morning 
for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  discontinue  the  treatment  for  ten 
days,  after  which  give  the  potash 
again  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 


Sudden  Death  of  Calf 

While  feeding  a  month-old  calf  this 
morning,  when  it  had  drank  about 
half  of  its  milk  it  suddenly  fell  as  if 
shot,  kicked  and  rolled  as  if  in  a  fit, 
blatted  and  seemed  in  great  distress, 
and  was  dead  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  It  has  always  been  well  and 
was  apparently  as  well  as  usual  when 
it  commenced  to  drink  the  milk.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  caused  its  death? 
— R.  J.   C,  Custer  Co. 

A  post-mortem  examination  would 
be  required  to  determine  the  cause 
of  death  in  such  a  case. 


The  Auburn  Herald  wonders  what 
becomes  of  all  the  farm  implements 
the  farmers  buy.  The  demand  for 
new  implements,  says  that  paper, 
seems  constantly  to  increase,  although 
the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation 
remains  about  the  same. 

TREATING  SICK  CATTLE 

It  is  a  matter  of  good  business  and  economy 
that  every  cattle  owner  should  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  common  to  cattle. 
He  should  be  able  to  recognize  an  ailment  by 
the  symptoms  shown,  and  be  prepared  X> 
give  immediate  treatment  in  an  intelligent, 
scientific  manner.  Great  veterinarians  and 
physicians  will  tell  you 
that  successful  treat- 
ment lies  first  in  diagno- 
sis (recognizing  the  di- 
sease), and  then  in  the 
application  of  the  correct 
rerredy.  Owners  of  cat- 
tle can  not  afford  to  trust 
to  luck.  They  should  be 
prepared,  both  with 
a  know'edge  ot  di' eases 
and  with  an  equip- 
ment of  remedies. 
To  help  the  cattle  owner 
in  that  preparation  is  the 
purpose  of  our  SCO  paf  e 
Veterinary  IVanual.  It 
is  an  invaluable  treatise 
written  by  F.  Hum- 
phreys M.  D.,  V.  S.,  and 
makes  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cattle  ail- 
ments-easy.  By  a  study  of  this  book  any  farmer 
can  learn  to  recognize  a  disease  and  tell  how  to 
treat  it.  Every  owner  of  one  or  more  cows 
should  have  this  book  close  at  hand  for  ready 
reference.  It  will  save  large  veterinary  bills. 
In  order  to  introduce  Humphreys'  Veterinary 
Specifics,  we  are  giving  this  Manual  to  any 
cattle  owner  who  asks  for  it.  A  postal  card 
request  sent  to  Humphreys'  Homeopathic 
Medicine  Co  ,  156  William  Street,  New  York 
City,  will  r.ng  you  the  book.  ".Vrite  today. 
It  is  fr*'      No  order  for  remedies  i  necessary. 
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You  can  see  under  the  class 
how  rough  that  spindle  is. 

Mica  Axle  Grease 

Fills  the  cracks  and  makes  easy,  smooth  running. 
"It fs  the  Mica  that  does  it." 

Standard  Oil  Company 

Omaha 


»1»I»A»KA| 


Come  to  Canada  now  and  let  us  help  you  pick  a  choice  farm  before 

the  best  are  taken.  The  Canadian  Government  is  now  distributing  135,000 
FREE  fertile  farms  along  or  near  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway — Wheat 
Farms,  Poultry  Farms,  Dairy  Farms,  and  farms  adapted  to  cattle,  hog,  sheep 
and  horse  raising. 

Even  if  you  have  already  located  your  farm  you  should  travel  to  it 

over  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  and  have  the  added  advantage  of  trav- 
eling from  1,550  to  2,500  miles  through  Canada's  richest  farming  country. 

Just  glance  over  these  low  rates — tickets  are  first-class,  round-trip, 
good  for  twenty-five  days,  with  stop-over  privilege.  Excursions  every  first  and 
third  Tuesday,  via  Duluth  and  Ft.  Frances,  or  via  St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg. 


")    To  From 

Kansas 

Minneapolis 

Sioux 

Chicago 

Duluth 

Des  Moines 

City 

Omaha 

or  St.  Paul 

St.  Louis 

City 

Dauphin,  Manitoba 

(37.50 

(34.15 

»37.35 

(42.05 

(36.45 

(27.85 

(46.10 

(33.16 

Regina,  Sask.   .   .  . 

36.00 

30.00 

37.60 

43.50 

37.50 

30.00 

44.00 

34.60 

Saskatoon,  Sask.  .  . 

37.50 

32.50 

40.00 

46.00 

40.00 

32.50 

46.60 

37.00 

Prince  Albert,  Sask  . 

37.60 

32.50 

40.00 

46.00 

40.00 

32.50 

46.60 

37.00 

No.  Battleford.  Sask. 

39.96 

34.95 

12.46 

47.60 

42.45 

34  95 

48.95 

39.45 

Edmonton.  Alberla  . 

46.50 

39.60 

46.60 

47.50 

46.50 

39.50 

60.60 

46.60 

Klndersley.  Sask. ,  . 

41.30 

36.30 

43.80 

47.50 

43.80 

36.30 

50.30 

40.80 

(Rates  from  and  to  other  points  proportionately  low) 

Western  Canada  welcomed  140,000  Americans  last  year  and  will 
welcome  you.  American  farmers  are  getting  rich  on  Canadian  farms. 
It's  your  turn  now. 

fipt  these  FREE  ROOKS  Mail  ua  a  p°st<ard  °r  lett"  *oday, 

VJ^l  LI1C&C  r  1VJL-Lf    Ov/UIVJ    slatinz  your  dcstjna,ion.    Ask  for 
"Homeseekers*  Guide"— "The  Breadbasket  of  the  World" — "Peace 
River  Country1'  and  how  to  reach  it — full  of  facts  and  authentic  information. 

Write  today  and  find  out  how  you  can  get  a  fertile  160- 
acre  farm  free. 


RC  .  BELL 

General  Agent 
66  W.  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


E.  G.  WRIGHT 

General  Agent 
Cor.  4th  &  Jackson  Sts. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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Phone  No.  B19G8 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (In  advance)  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the   time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers   Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns'  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement   in   The   Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Persistent  rumors  are  to 
Meat  War.  the  effect  that  the  Amer- 
ican meat  packers  in 
Argentina  are  trying  to  freeze  out 
their  competitors  by  underselling 
them  in  the  British  markets.  A  re- 
cent brief  news  dispatch  from  Argen- 
tina stated  that  six  beef  companies 
there  had  appealed  to  the  government 
for  protection  against  unfair  compe- 
tition. The  existence  of  a  meat  war 
abroad  is  denied  by  the  organs  in  this 
country  that,  have  always  spoken  for 
the  packers.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  there  could  be  so  much  smoke 
without  any  fire.  It  would  not  be 
unusual  at  all  for  the  American 
packers  to  try  to  secure  control  of  the 
meat  situation  in  South  America  by 
underselling,  or  what  is  now  known 
as  competition  in  losses.  That  was 
one  of  the  means  they  used  so  effec- 
tively to  build  up  their  combine  in 
this  country. 


When  the  two  branches 
University  of  the  legislature  compro- 
Location.  mised  the  question  of 
university  location  by 
agreeing  to  leave  it  to  the  people,  a 
joint  committee — composed  of  two 
members  of  the  legislature  and  two 
members  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  university — was  appointed  to  make 
careful  estimates  of  both  the  cost  of 
enlarging  the  present  city  campus 
and  consolidating  the  whole  institu- 
tion at  the  University  Farm.  The 
house  of  representatives,  in  which 
the  majority  was  opposed  to  univer- 
sity removal,  named  Representative 
Mockett  and  Regent  Allen,  both  of 
Lincoln,  as  its  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; the  senate,  strongly  for  re- 
moval, named  Senator  Reynolds  of 
Dawes  county,  and  Regent  Coupland 
of  Antelope  county. 

It  was  expected  that  the  members 
of  this  committee  would  be  able  to 
get  together  on  cost  estimates,  if  not 
on  recommendations;  but  they  have 
been  unable  to  do  so.  Regent  Coup- 
land  and  Senator  Reynolds  have  pre- 
pared and  signed  a  report,  the  con- 
clusion of  which  is  that  the  state 
would  save  half  a  million  dollars  by 
consolidating  the  university  at  the 
farm;  or  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
consolidation  would  afford  that  much 
more  for  actual  building  needs.  This 
conclusion  is  based  upon  conservative 
estimates  from  apparently  reliable 
sources.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  not  signed  the  report; 
what  they  will  do  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a 
unanimous  report  could  not  have  been 
made,  for  agreement  as  to  the  facts 
involved  is  essential  to  the  profitable 
discussion  of  any  question. 

Lincoln  business  men  have  guar- 
anteed that  the  land  necessary  for 


extension  of  the  city  campus  shall 
not  cost  the  state  more  than  $300,000. 
This  was  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  above-mentioned  report.  It  will 
be  remembered .  that  the  legislature 
voted  a  levy  of  three-fourths- of  a  mill 
for  six  years  to  be  used  for  campus 
extension  or  university  removal  as 
the  voters  should  decide.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  no  longer  involves 
heavier  or  lighter  taxes,  but  only  the 
welfare  of  the  university.  The  busi- 
ness interests  of  Lincoln  are  hostile 
to  removal.  We  cannot  understand 
this  attitude,  because  Lincoln  mer- 
chants will  secure  the  university 
trade  whether  the  buildings  are 
located  in  the  city  or  at  the  farm. 
However,  the  university  belongs  to 
the  people  of  the  state  and  its  loca- 
tion should  be  settled  not  upon  trade 
considerations,  but  upon  the  basis  of 
what  is  best  for  the  institution. 


The  one-teacher  country 
School  school  cannot  be  made 
Meeting.  perfect.  Anything  ap- 
proaching school  perfec- 
tion must  be  looked  for  in  some  other 
form  of  school  organization.  But  our 
rural  schools  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  the  patrons  took  more 
interest  in  them.  So  far  as  the  school 
is  concerned  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing is  by  far  the  most  important 
event  of  the  year  in  any  rural  dis- 
trict. It  is  there  that  the  school  tax 
levy  is  made,  which  determines  the 
amount  of  money  that  shall  be  spent 
for  schools.  We  have  seen  men 
neglect  to  attend  school  meeting  and 
then  growl  throughout  the  year  be- 
cause of  some  action  taken  there.  It 
is  better  to  attend  and  help  "to  shape 
policy  than  to  stay  away  and  kick. 
School  meeting  is  always  on  the  last 
Monday  in  June  in  Nebraska  (June  24 
this  year) ;  posted  notices  show  the 
hour  in  each  district.  Mothers  of 
children  of  school  age,  or  women  who 
have  property  assessed  in  their  own 
name,  can  vote  at  school  meeting. 
Why  not  take  your  good  wife  and 
attend  school  meeting  this  year? 


In  a  notable  address  at 
Practical  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Science,  plant  industry  building  at 
the  University  Farm  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  Prof.  John  M. 
Coulter  of  Chicago  university  pre- 
sented some  thoughts  that,  while 
directed  chiefly  to  university  and 
experiment  station  men,  contained 
ideas  for  f  armers  to  ponder.  His 
subject  was  "Practical  Science." 

Pure  science,  said  he,  is  concerned 
with  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  about 
things;  applied  science  puts  that 
knowledge  to  work.  Science  comes 
to  the  public  in  applied  form,  -and 
the  person  who  has  made  the  applica- 
tion receives  the  greater  part  of  the 
popular  applause,  yet  the  discoverers 
of  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
applied  deserve  their  share  of  credit. 
But  "the  public  is  in  danger  of  gazing 
at  the  practical  electric  light  and 
forgetting  the  impractical  power 
house;  and  schools  are  being  asked 
to  turn  on  the  electric  light  and 
turn  off  the  power  house." 

Since  applied  science  is  simply  the 
putting  to  use  of  knowledge  already 
discovered,  it  is  necessary,  said  Dr. 
Coulter,  that  a  large  amount  of  knowl- 
edge be  acquired,  with  or  without 
immediate  useful  intent,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  wide  field  for  applica- 
tion. Application  must  have  some- 
thing to  apply;  application  alone 
would  presently  result  in  sterility. 
When  science  becomes  a  series  of 
mere  prescriptions  to  be  followed 
without  understanding  it  trains  only 
apprentices. 

Dr.  Coulter's  conclusion  was  that 
university  men  engaged  in  research 
should  not  only  carry  on  investiga- 
tions to  solve  problems  of  immediate 
importance,  but  also  investigations 
without  other  immediate  use  than  to 
broaden  the  horizon  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

*    *  * 

The  tendency  toward 
Fundamentals,    the  superficial  in  both 

scientific  education 
and  scientific  research  prevails-  widely. 
Students  in  agricultural  colleges  cher- 
ish the  fond  delusion  that  the  so- 
called  practical  subjects  are  the  most 
valuable.  Too  often  they  swear  by 
such  subjects  as  field  crops,  soils, 
feeding  and  stock  judging,  but  swear 
at  the  more  fundamental  botany, 
physics,  chemistry  and  anatomy. 

And  yet  what  is  the  study  of  field 
crops  but  applied  botany  and  chemis- 
try; of  soils  but  the  application  of 
physics,  chemistry  and  bacteriology; 
of  feeding    but    the    application  of 


physics,  chemistry  and  physiology; 
and  of  stock  judging  but  applied 
anatomy?  We  find  difficulty  in  grow- 
ing enthusiastic  over  the  substitution 
in  school  courses  of  the  so-called 
practical  agriculture  for  the  sciences 
that  underlie  agriculture.  The  funda- 
mentals in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher 
can  be  made  as  interesting  as  super- 
ficial subjects,  and  are  of  more  lasting 
value. 

In  the  fields  of  research,  too,  the 
pressure  is  for  practical  experiments 
and '  investigations.  Farmers  do  not 
have  patience  with  experiment  station 
men  who  devote  their  time  to  prob- 
lems that  do  not  have  a  direct  bearing, 
upon  this  year's  crop.  We  have  in 
mind  now  an  experiment  station  man 
who  has  been  severely  criticised  be- 
cause he  has  spent  much  time  cross- 
ing beans.  But  the  knowledge  gained 
in  that  work  will  presently  be  applied 
to  plant  breeding  problems  in  a  way 
that  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
farmers. 

Farmers  must  have  patience  with 
experiment  station  men  and  allow 
them  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time 
to  digging  out  knowledge  that  may 
not  be  of  immediate  use.  And  experi- 
ment station  men  should  not  be  so 
anxious  for  applause  as  to  always 
deal  with  the  superficial  things  that 
lie  on  the  surface  and  are  most  easily 
popularized. 


Your  Uncle  Samuel  is 
Working:  an  easy  mark.  He  has 
Uncle  Sam.  been  distributing,  post- 
age free,  the  sugar- 
tariff  dope  of  the  sugar  lobby — great 
gobs  of  it.  He  is  doing  something  of 
the  kind  all  the  time,  but  he  has 
never  been  worked  more  smoothly 
than  by  Thurman  G.  Palmer,  chief 
lobbyist  of  the  sugar  people.  The 
story  was  brought  out  last  week  in 
the  lobby  investigation  at  Washing- 
ton. Last  summer  Senator  Lodge 
made  a  speech  in  the  senate  on 
the  sugar  question.  He  used  a  series 
of  charts  to  illustrate  his  points.  Mr. 
Palmer  says  that  Senator  Lodge 
secured  permission  from  the  senate 
to  publish  his  remarks,  together  with 
the  charts,  as  a  public  document. 
That  is  disputed,  but  never  mind. 
The  charts  were  not  just  what  Mr. 
Palmer  wanted,  so,  by  the  permission 
of  Senator  Lodge,  he  says,  he  made 
the  whole  thing  over  to  suit  himself 
— and  the  folks  that  wanted  the  sugar 
tariff  retained.  It  was  called  "Sugar 
at  a  Glance,"  and  300,000  copies  have 
been  circulated  through  the  mails  free 

j  under  the  frank  of  Senator  Lodge. 

j  This  is  a  notable  example  of  the  mis- 

I  use  of  the  franking  privilege.  It  is 
a  safe  assumption  that  things  will  be 
tightened  up  at  Washington  so  that 
a  lobbyist  cannot  go  into  the  govern- 

i  ment  printing  office  and  get  out 
campaign  literature  to  be  carried  at 
public  expense. 


A   group   of   men  in 
Big  New    York    city  are 

Co-Operation,    organizing  ?  national 

co-operative  company. 
The  organizers  plan  "to  sell  meats 
and  meat  products  and  general  farm 
products  at  prices  stripped  .  of  the 
profits  of  trusts  and  middlemen  in 
its  own  retail  shops  in  large  cities; 
to  establish  cold  storage  plants  at 
centers  available  for  receiving  and 
distributing  general  farm  products,  to 
establish  abattoirs  in  the  livestock 
centers  for  handling  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  and  their  by-products  and  for 
their  distribution  direct  to  retail 
shops;  to  establish  factories  for 
canning  various  sorts  of  meats  and 
farm  products." 

It  is  an  ambitious  program.  The 
plan  of  organization  approaches  the 
truly  co-operative.  Shareholders  are 
limited  to  one  vote  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  stock  they  own,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  profits  are  to 
be  divided  on  the  basis  of  business 
transacted  with  the  concern.  The 
promoters  are  acting  in  good  faith  so 
far  as  we  know,  but  we  believe  their 
plan  is  doomed  to  failure.  In  their 
literature  they  say  of  the  plan:  "It 
has  been  used  in  Great  Britain  and 
upon  the  continent  for  years  with 
marked  success."  It  is  true  that  very 
large  co-operative  concerns  exist 
abroad,  but  none  of  them  have  grown 
from  the  top  as  it  is  proposed  to  have 
this  national  co-operative  company 
grow. 

Large-scale  co-operation  abroad  has 
evolved  from  small-scale  co-operation. 
A  great  many  local  co-operative 
societies  were  first  formed,  and  then 
these  were  gradually  federated  into 
larger  groups.  That  is  very  different 
from  starting  with  a  central  organiza- 


tion and  trying  to  work  down.  We 
believe  that  farmers  should  steer  clear 
of  these  co-operative  enterprises  that 
blossom  out  at  the  top  before  they 
have  taken  root.  Good  intentions  will 
not  save  such  concerns  from  the 
failure  that  must  inevitably  follow 
attempts  at  unnatural  development 
of  co-operation. 


The  supreme  court  has 
Newspaper  sustained  the  newspaper 
Publicity,    publicity  law  enacted  by 

congress  last  year.  The 
law  requires  the  publishers  of  news- 
papers, magazines  and  other  peri- 
odicals to  file  with  the  postmaster 
general  and  the  local  postmaster, 
semi-annual  sworn  statements  show- 
ing the  names  of  the  editors,  man- 
agers, stockholders  and  bondholders. 
These  statements  must  also  be  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  readers. 
All  paid  matter  not  showing  in  its 
topography  that  it  is  advertising  must 
be  labeled  "Advertisement."  Publica- 
tions that  do  not  comply  with  the  law 
shall  be  denied  the  "privileges  of  the 
mails."  The  law  was  complied  •  with 
by  about  88  per  cent  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  country.  A  few  resisted 
on  the  ground  that  it  enforced  a 
censorship  of  the  press.  The  court 
held  that  the  law  was  constitutional, 
since  it  did  not  forbid  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  papers  that  refused  to 
comply,  but  simply  excludes  them 
from  the  second-class  privilege.  The 
people  should  rejoice  that  the  law 
has  been  upheld.  Readers  have  a 
right  to  know  who  are  responsible  for 
the  papers  they  read,  and  the  forces 
and  interests  back  of  them.  They  are 
also  entitled  to  freedom  from  the  de- 
ception of  slipping  advertisements 
into  the  reading  columns  under  the 
guise  of  straight  reading  matter. 


Nebraska  implement 
State  dealers  will  protest 
Twine  Plan*,  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  twine  factory 
at  the  state  penitentiary,  for  which 
$35,000  was  appropriated  by  the  last 
legislature.  This  appropriation  was 
for  the  purchase  of  twine-making 
machinery;  nothing  was  provided  for 
working  capital.  If  the  plant  is  in- 
stalled it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be 
operated  until  the  legislature  meets 
and  provides  funds  for  operation.  Th9 
new  board  of  control,  which  has 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  has  not 
announced  its  intentions,  but  the  im- 
plement men  will  be  given  a  hearing. 

Two  classes  object  to  the  state 
going  into  the  twine  business.  The 
first  comprises  those  who  do  not 
want  state  competition — the  manufac- 
turers of  and  dealers  in  twine.  The 
second  class  consists  of  labor  leaders, 
who  believe  that  it  is  unjust  for 
prison  labor  to  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with  free  labor.  Both  objec- 
tions involve  the  whole  question  of 
prison  labor.  Where  prisoners  are 
given  only  their  board,  or  a  merely 
nominal  wage,  any  industry  in  which 
they  are  employed,  whether  it  be  the 
production  of  twine  or  chairs,  is  on 
the  same  basis  as  an  industry  sub- 
sidized by  the  state.  Competition  of 
that  kind  with  free  labor  or  private 
industry  is  one-sided. 

The  correct  prfnciple,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  to  pay  prisoners  just  what  they 
would  receive  for  similar  work  out- 
side of  prisoti  walls;  then  after  sub- 
tracting the  cost  of  their  board  and 
clothing,  credit  the  remainder  to  the 
account  of  each  prisoner,  to  be  paid 
to  him  upon  his  release,  or  pay  it  to 
those  dependent  upon  him.  Under 
such  an  arrangement  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  a  state  twine  plant 
except  that  born  of  pure  selfishness. 


Pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Tax  the  last  legislature 
Commission.    Governor  Morehead  has 

appointed  a  commission 
of  five  members  to  study  taxation  and 
recommend  changes  in  the  revenue 
system  of  Nebraska.  The  commission 
consists  of  one  professor,  one  news- 
paper man,  two  lawyers  and  one 
county  treasurer.  To  fail  to  give 
farmers  direct  representation  on  this 
commission  was  a  serious  mistake  if 
intentional,  and  if  unintentional,  a 
remarkable  oversight.  The  professor 
on  the  commission  is  George  O.  Virtue 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  economics  department  and 
a  thoroughgoing  student  and  investi- 
gator. If  any  of  the  members  of  this 
commission  think  our  present  revenue 
system  can  be  patched  up  and  made 
to  work  with  even  partial  equity,  the>' 
should  secure  and  read  the  reports 
of  the  tax  commissions  of  New  York 
and  others  of  the  older  states,  where 
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repeated  attempts  to  bolster  up  the 
general  property  tax  have  been  made 
and  have  as  often  failed.  It  is  time 
to  face  in  a  new  direction  in  devising 
a  system  of  taxation.  If  the  members 
of  this  commission  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject,  and  do  not  allow 
prejudices  and  preconceived  notions 
to  fetter  their  minds,  they  must  come 
to  that  conclusion  also. 


The  guardian  of  a  group 
Easy  Money,   of  heirs  in  closing  up 

his  guardianship  reports 
to  the  county  judge  of  a  Nebraska 
county  that  when  he  took  charge  of 
their  affairs  seventeen  years  ago  he 
received  for  the  benefit  of  each  heir 
six  shares  of  stock  in  a  lumber  and 
coal  concern,  the  par  value  of  each 
six  shares  being  $3,000.  The  earnings 
of  these  shares  was  reinvested  in  the 
business,  and  the  estate  multiplied 
until  in  closing  it  up  he  has  turned 
over  to  each  heir  money  or  stock 
worth  from  $73,000  to  $77,000.  There 
were  four  heirs.  The  original  estate 
of  these  children  amounted,  therefore, 
to  $12,000.  At  the  end  of  seventeen 
years  it  aggregated  about  $450,000. 
This  increase  was  due  to  large 
profits,  increases  in  the  value  of 
timber  lands  and  other  factors;  but 
it  came  to  the  heirs  without  their 
having  turned  a  hand  for  it.  So  far 
as  they  were  concerned  the  increase 
was  purely  unearned.  Since  these 
heirs  got  something  they  did  not  earn 
somebody  in  the  course  of  production 
and  exchange  must  have  earned  some- 
thing they  did  not  get.  The  farmers 
who  bought  lumber  from  the  concern 
helped  to  build  up  the  value  of  the 
estate.  This  case  is  not  an  isolated 
one;  they  are  too  common  for  com- 
ment except  to  illustrate  a  point.  To 
check  the  accumulation  of  unearned 
wealth  is  the  great  economic  problem. 
But  we  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  it  is  solved,  because  so  many 
of  us  are  looking  for  snaps  and  easy 
money. 


TWO  BOWS  AND  A  SEAT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  two- 
row  cultivator  for  listed  corn,  often 
called  the  "go-devil."  The  man  who 
dug  this  invention  out  of  his  head 
had  the  beyond-the-dead-line  farmer 
in  view  when  it  was  designed.  It  is 
to  be  admired  in  that  it  can  be  made 
to  throw  the  earth  both  out  and  in 
— and  the  rider  off  when  the  row 
makes  abrupt  deviations  from  nor- 
mal. One  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
this  quadruped  is  that  it  will  cover 
all  the  way  from  eight  to  twenty 
acres  a  day,  depending  on  the  run- 
ning depth,  the  rush  of  the  mechanic, 
and  the  hours  allotted  for  sleep  before 
and  after  work. 

Of  late  years  I  notice  that  the 
farmers  who  were  most  inclined  to 
lambast  the  two-row  are  the  very 
ones  that  are  now  rubbing  the  rust 
off  the  old  stand-by  and  having  the 
blacksmith  earn  a  few  honest  dollars 
by  repointing  the  shovels  and  rolling 
out  the  disks.  At  this  late  hour  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  all-important 
tool  carries  a  seat  with  a  cushion 
thereon.  Riding  cultivators  are  com- 
ing into  their  own — where  the  two-row 
can't  be  used — and  I  would  advise 
those  owning  such  tools  as  are  not 
provided  with  a  seat  or  have  to  be 
propelled  by  main  strength  to  hold  a 
sale  and  rid  themselves  thereof. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


ALFALFA  IN  ROWS 

A  Custer  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  have  read  a  number  of  articles  in 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  about  planting 
alfalfa  with  a  lister  and  cultivating 
it,  but  the  papers  have  been  mislaid, 
and  I  find  that  my  ideas  of  the  method 
are  too  indefinite  to  be  used.  I  wish 
you  would  repeat  briefly  and  definitely 
just  how  this  method  is  practiced, 
as  I  would  like  to  plant  some  alfalfa 
that  way  this  year." 

This  enquirer  is  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  a  number  of  articles  have 
been  published  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  relative  to  planting  alfalfa 
in  rows  with  a  lister.  Along  that 
line  we  have  published  only  brief 
comments  upon  the  work  of  a  farmer 
in  South  Dakota,  who  plants  alfalfa 
in  a  furrow  and  then  covers  the 
crowns  after  the  plants  are  well 
started.  Outside  of  that  one  instance 
we  do  not  know  of  any  other  experi- 
ments in  planting  alfalfa  in  trenches. 

Undoubtedly  our  correspondent  re- 
fers to  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  this  paper  descriptive  of  the 
method  of  planting  alfalfa  in  rows 
so  that  it  may  be  cultivated — surface 


planting,  however.  The  most  notable 
planting  of  this  kind  on  a  large  scale 
in  this  state  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Louis  Brott  on  his  farm  in  Cheyenne 
county,  and  a  brief  review  of  his 
system,  condensed  from  an  article  hy 
Professor  W.  P.  Snyder  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  for  March  8,  1911,  will 
give  our  Custer  county  subscriber, 
and  others,  the  information  needed 
to  proceed  to  plant  alfalfa  in  rows. 

Mr.  Brott  first  tried  planting  in 
rows  forty-two  inches  apart,  but 
found  that  was  too  wide;  now  he 
makes  the  rows  thirty-six  inches 
apart.  He  plants  the  seed  with  a 
corn  planter.  Gauges  are  placed  on 
the  shoes  to  hold  them  at  a  uniform 
depth;  this  is  important,  because  it 
is  so  easy  to  plant  alfalfa  seed  too 
deep.  The  plates  used  by  Mr.  Brott 
are  what  are  known  as  onion-seed 
plates,  which  have  holes  thirteen- 
sixty-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

When  the  speed  of  the  plates  is 
adjusted  to  bring  the  plate  holes  past 
the  openings  about  every  ten  or  twelve 
inches  advanced  by  the  planter  it 
makes  a  continuous  row  of  alfalfa 
plants,  and  takes  seven  or  eight 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  The  planter 
must  have  tight  seed  boxes  to  avoid 
wasting  seed,  and  the  plates  must 
operate  so  that  the  seed  will  not  be 
ground  up.  The  planting  may  be 
done  with  a  press  drill  by  stopping 
up  a  part  of  the  holes,  but  Mr.  Brott 
has  found  a  corn  planter  the  most 
satisfactory. 

In  western  Nebraska  it  is  consid- 
ered best  to  plant  the  seed  about  the 
first  of  August,  after  tilling  the  land 
all  summer  to  kill  weeds  and  store 
moisture.  Alfalfa  planted  at  that 
time  does  not  require  cultivation  until 
the  next  spring,  while  if  planted  in 
the  spring  it  must  be  cultivated  the 
first  season,  before  the  plants  have 
time  to  get  well  started. 

In  cultivating  his  alfalfa  Mr.  Brott 
uses  a  two-row  cultivator  having 
three-shovel  gangs,  making  six  shovels 
to  each  row.  Of  course,  the  kind  of 
a  cultivator  to  use  is  a  matter  of 
individual  preference,  except  that 
small  shovels  and  plenty  of  them  are 
vastly  superior  to  large  shovels. 
Where  the  alfalfa  is  planted  in  the 
spring  it  must  be  cultivated  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  up.  Then  a  box  shield 
is  necessary  to  avoid  covering  the 
young  plants. 

To  keep  from  ridging  the  ground 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  throwing  too 
much  earth  toward  the  rows.  After 
the  plants  are  well  established — say 
two  years  old — the  field  may  be  har- 
rowed crosswise  after  each  cutting, 
which  keeps  the  surface  level.  The 
number  of  cultivations  to  give  after 
the  alfalfa  is  established  depends 
upon  the  weather  and  weed  growth. 
The  ground  should  be  stirred  after 
each  heavy  shower  to  maintain  a 
mulch. 

In  seasons  of  normal  rainfall  the 
first  crop  should  be  cut  for  hay  and 
the  second  one  retained  for  seed,  for 


the  reason  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  second  crop  fills  better. 
If  the  season  is  very  dry,  so  that  the 
first  crop  blooms  in  dry  weather,  the 
first  crop  may  be  left  for  seed. 

Whether  in  normal  seasons  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  grow  alfalfa  in 
rows  as  far  east  in  the  state  as  Custer 
county  than  to  grow  it  broadcast  is  a 
point  not  yet  determined.  In  a  series 
of  dry  years,  however,  there  is  little 
question  but  that  planting  in  rows 
would  be  profitable  on  the  uplands 
there. 


MINNESOTA  SWINE  MEN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  On  June 
6  and  7  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Swine  Breeders'  Association  at  Man- 
kato.  This  is  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Minnesota  Livestock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  its  headquarters 
at  the  University  Farm,  and  of  which 
Prof.  H.  R.  Smith,  formerly  of  Ne- 
braska, is  secretary.  There  are  other 
auxiliary  associations  of  horse  breed- 
ers, sheep  breeders,  dairymen,  etc., 
and  when  their  meetings  are  held  the 
state  organization  helps  to  make 
them  a  success. 

Various  topics  were  featured  in  the 
program,  such  as  market  require- 
ments, judging  demonstrations,  swine 
houses  and  shelter,  and  a  meat  dem- 
onstration. The  attendance  was  not 
large,  but  a  live  bunch  were  there, 
and  the  meeting  was  a  good  one. 

Minnesota,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
more  centrally  located  states  in  the 
corn  belt,  is  quite  a  producer  of  pork. 
Her  breeders  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
alfalfa  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
that  state,  and,  that  with  grains,  it 
is  a  great  supplementary  feed  for  the 
development  of  bone  and  muscle.  And 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  in  grow- 
ing and  marketing  swine.  There,  as 
here,  it  cheapens  pork  production,  and 
— last  but  not  least — increases  soil 
productivity. 

Again,  Minnesota  is  quite  a  dairy 
state;  more  dairy  catle  are  kept  on 
her  farms  than  here,  and  dairying 
also  furnishes  a  good  protein  feed  in 
the  form  of  skimmed  milk.  Fat-back 
or  lard  hogs  seem  to  be  the  sort  com- 
monly raised,  much  as  in  Nebraska. 
Size,  prolificacy  and  good  feeding 
qualities  were  the  considerations 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those 
present. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  report  the 
discussions.  Prof.  William  Deitrich, 
formerly  connected  with  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station,  was  present  and 
questions  were  referred  to  him  fre- 
quently. Our  former  professor  H.  R. 
Smith,  was  at  the  meeting  but  was 
called  away  on  account  of  the  serious 
illness  of  his  mother. 

S.  McKELVIE. 


The  contemplation  of  fine,  juicy 
watermelons  next  August  ought  to 
be  sufficient  incentive  for  the  boys  to 
use  the  hoe  in  the  melon  patch. 


Nebraska  County  Fairs,  1913 


County 

Where  Held 

Date 

Secretary 

Address  of  Secy. 

Boone 

Albion 

Sept. 

16-19 

David  Craig 

A  lbion 

Boyd 

Butte 

F. 

A.  Putnam 

Butte 

Brown 

Ainsworth 

Sept. 

10-12 

C. 

W.  Potter 

Ainsworth 

Butler 

David  City 

Sept. 

16-19 

W. 

H.  McGaffin,  Jr. 

David  City 

Chas'e 

Imperial 

Sept. 

11-13 

Chas.    W.  Meeker 

Imperial 

Cheyenne 

Sidney 

Aug. 

26-29 

C. 

P.  Chambers 

Sidney 

Clay 

Clay  Center 

Aug. 

19-22 

W. 

F.  Holcomb 

Clay  Center 

Cumins 

Wis-ner 

Sept. 

10-12 

Leo  C  Meier 

Wisner 

Custer 

Broken  Bow 

Sept. 

10-12 

C. 

T.  On- 

Broken  Bow 

Dawes 

Chadron 

Sept. 

9-12 

Geo.    C.  Snow 

Chadron 

Dawson 

Lexington 

Sept. 

9-13 

E. 

C.  Van  Horn 

Lexington 

Dodge 

Scribner 

Sept. 

11-13 

.laf 

. .  M.  Beaver 

Scribner 

Dodge  Co.  Stock 

Show 

Hooper 

Sept. 

17-20 

Glenn  Howard 

Hooper 

Dougles 

Omaha 

Sept. 

25-Oct  4 

Jno.    F.  McArdle 

South  Omaha 

Dundy 

Benkelman 

Sept. 

18-20 

Jos 

Robidoux 

Benkelman 

Fillmore 

Geneva 

Sept. 

8-12 

H 

P.  Wilson 

Geneva 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Sept. 

11-13 

Karl  L.  Spence 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Stockville 

Sept. 

16-19 

L. 

H.  Cheney 

Stockville 

Furnas 

Beaver  City 

Sept. 

9-13 

W. 

C.  F.  Dumley 

Beaver  City 

Gage 

Beatrice 

Sept. 

22-27 

R. 

A.  Nlckell 

Beatrice 

Greeley 

Greeley 

Sept. 

16-19 

D. 

M.  Lanigan 

Greeley 

Ha  milton 

A  urora 

Aug. 

26-29 

S. 

B.  Otto 

Aurora 

Hnrlan 

Alma 

Sept. 

10-12 

C. 

E.  Alter 

Alma 

Hayes 

Hayes  Center 

Sept. 

19-21 

Li. 

W.  Enyeart 

Hayes  Center 

Hitchcock 

Culbertson 

Sept. 

18-20 

J. 

A.  Kirk 

Culbertson 

Hitchcock 

Trenton 

Sept. 

26-28 

R. 

A.  Gibson 

Trenton 

Holt 

Chambers 

Sept. 

16-18 

J. 

W.  Holden 

Chambers 

Johnson 

Teeumseh 

Sept. 

16-19 

H 

S.  Villars 

Teeumseh 

Kearney 

Minden 

Sept. 

16-19 

B. 

B.  Trough 

Minden 

Keith 

Ogallala 

Sept. 

24-26 

I. 

L.  Woodward 

Ogallala 

Kimball 

Kimball 

Sept. 

11-13 

B. 

W.  Larson 

Kimball 

Knox 

Creighton 

Aug. 

8-10 

T. 

J.  Buckmaster 

Creighton 

La  ncaster 

Lincoln 

Sept. 

1-5 

A. 

H.  Smith 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Madison 

Sept. 

9-12 

S. 

C.  Blackmail 

Madison 

Merrick 

Central  City 

Sept. 

E. 

W.  Badger 

Central  City 

Merrick 

Clarks 

Sept. 

10-12 

R. 

E.  McLean 

Clarks 

Nuckolls 

Nelson 

Sept. 

15-18 

George  Jackson 

Nelson 

Pawnee 

Pawnee  City 

J. 

C.  Dort 

Pawnee  City 

Polk 

Osceola 

Sept. 

23-26 

F. 

H.  Ball 

Osceola 

Red  Willow 

Indianola 

Aug. 

25-28 

O. 

S.  Thompson 

Indianola 

Saunders 

Wahoo 

Sept. 

30-Oct.  3 

Henry  Pickett 

Wahoo 

Scotts  Bluff 

Goring 

Sept. 

10-12 

A. 

B.  Wood 

Gering 

Seward 

Seward 

Sept. 

23-26 

Wm.  H.  Smith 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Gordon 

S«pt. 

16-19 

N. 

Cochran 

Gordon 

Sioux 

Harrison 

Sept. 

11-13 

M. 

Lacey 

Harrison 

Stanton 

Stanton 

Aug. 

27-29 

Stanton 

Valley 

Ord 

Sept. 

23-26 

C. 

P.  Cromwell 

Ord 

Webster 

Bladen 

Oct. 

1-3 

E. 

L.  McLaughlin 

Bladen 

Wisner  Livestock 

Show 

Wisner 

?ept. 

9-11            1  C. 

S.  paily 

Wisner 

ALFALFA  ON  SANDY  LAND 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  think  I 
have  learned  the  secret  of  growing 
alfalfa  on  sandy  soil.  By  that  I  do 
not  mean  a  blowout,  but  common, 
ordinary  sandy  soil  that  will  grow 
anything  else.  I  do  not  care  how 
sandy  it  may  be;  if  your  readers 
will  follow  my  plan  the  effort  will 
be  a  success. 

In  the  year  1911,  about  August  20, 
I  plowed  twenty-five  acres  of  fall 
wheat  stubble,  but  as  part  of  it  was 
nothing  but  sand  I  did  not  sow  it. 
During  the  winter  the  soil  blew  some- 
what, so  I  hauled  barnyard  manure 
and  covered  it,  using  a  spreader.  In 
the  spring,  after  my  other  seeding 
was  done,  I  disked  this  land  twice 
after  each  rain  until  it  had  been 
disked  six  times.  About  the  first  of 
June  I  harrowed  it  three  times,  then 
sowed  twenty  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  harrowing  it  twice  after  sowing. 
The  last  time  I  harrowed  from  east 
to  west. 

I  had  no  sand-burrs  nor  weeds  with 
which  to  contend,  as  I  had  got  rid 
of  them  in  the  fall  by  plowing  them 
under  before  they  had  gone  to  seed. 
Consequently  I  had  nothing  to  bother 
me  but  the  wind,  and  that  is  fierce 
here  on  light,  sandy  soil.  But  I  was 
bound  to  beat  it.  I  hitched  my  team 
to  the  hay  wagon  and  loaded  it  to  the 
limit  with  straw — but  hay  will  do. 

Then  with  the  coming  of  the  first 
wind  that  blew  hard  enough  to  scatter 
the  straw  I  began  driving  broadside 
to  the  wind  and  putting  it  on  just 
thick  enough  to  cover  the  ground 
nicely,  but  not  thick  enough  to 
smother  the  alfalfa.  After  the  first 
rain  I  went  over  the  field  and  dis- 
tributed the  straw  wherever  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  little  thick.  Within 
four  days  after  this  treatment  you 
will  find  your  field  green  with  alfalfa. 
The  wind  may  blow,  but  your  alfalfa 
will  grow  and  the  wind  can  do  it 
no  harm. 

My  alfalfa  that  was  sown  in  this 
way  this  last  year  is  blooming  and 
stands  eighteen  inches  high,  just  as 
thick  as  it  can  grow.  So  we  who 
live  in  the  sand  hills  should  not 
become  discouraged;  our  soil  will 
grow  anything  if  we  know  how  to 
handle  it.  And  if  you  have  alfalfa 
on  your  farm  I  would  suggest  that 
you  scatter  over  it  about  100  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  soil  taken  from  an  old 
field;  you  will  be  well  repaid  for 
your  time  and  trouble.  Before  seed- 
ing try  this  and  you  will  not  regret 
it.  Do  not  do  the  work  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  but  thoroughly. 

Wheeler  Co.  W.  B.  MEESE. 


GROUNDING  WIRE  FENCES 

An  ungrounded  wire  fence  is  a 
source  of  great  danger  to  livestock  in 
a  thunder  storm.  Lightning  may 
follow  the  wires  and  play  havoc  in 
the  herd.  Heavy  losses  often  occur 
in  this  way  when  animals  bunch  up 
in  fence  corners  during  a  storm.  All 
this  danger  can  be  obviated  by 
grounding  the  wires  of  the  fence  at 
about  every  fifth  post.  This  is  done 
by  attaching  a  piece  of  galvanized 
wire  to  the  post  with  staples  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  be  in  direct  mechan- 
ical contact  with  each  wire  in  the 
fence  and  extend  about  two  feet  into 
the  ground.  A  bolt  of  lightning  that 
falls  upon  a  wire  fence  thus  grounded 
will  be  quickly  carried  into  the  earth 
and  rendered  harmless. 


GOING  FINE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  horses 
and  cattle  up  here  are  looking  fine, 
and  grass  and  crops  are  better  than 
they  have  been  for  several  years.  If 
it  keeps  on  raining  as  it  has  been 
doing  we  will  raise  a  bumper  crop  of 
corn  and  small  grain.  Last  night  we 
had  a  good  rain  here  in  the  sand  hills, 
and  down  by  town  they  got  about  six 
inches  and  a  little  twister  to  boot. 
Everybody  feels  good  about  the  pros- 
pects. The  hay  crop  will  be  fine  this 
year  and  all  the  farmers  are  singing 
"In  the  Good  Old  Summertime." 

Garfield  Co.  L.  C.  MADDOX. 


In  the  hot  summer  months  when 
stave  silos  are  empty  the  staves  dry 
out  rapidly  and  shrink.  Unless  some 
attention  is  given  them  such  struc- 
tures may  "go  to  staves"  like  a  wooden 
pail  when  it  dries  out.  The  hoops 
should  be  tightened  from  time  to 
time  to  take  up  the  slack  and  hold 
the  silo  in  shape.  Care  must  be  ex- 
ercised, however,  not  to  tighten  the 
hoops  too  much,  or  when  wet  by 
damp  weather  they  will  buckle  in. 
Building  stave  silos  in  the  barn  is  an 
excellent  practice,  since  that  over- 
comes much  of  the  difficulty  we 
mention. 
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The  Voice  of  Reconstruction 


When  a  flood  sweeps 
over  a  vast  area,  desolat- 
ing the  cities  and  towns 
which  lie  in  its  course,  the 
appeal  for  assistance  gets 
a  unanimous  response 
from  the  whole  country. 

With  all  commercial 
and  social  order  wiped 
out,  an  afflicted  commu- 
nity is  unable  to  do  for 
itself.  It  must  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  nation 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

In  such  an  emergency, 
the  telephone  gives  its 
greatest  service  when  it 
carries  the  voice  of  dis- 


tress to  the  outside  world, 
and  the  voice  of  the  out- 
side world  back  to  those 
suffering. 

At  the  most  critical  time, 
the  nearest  telephone  con- 
nected and  working  in  the 
Bell  System  affords  instant 
communication  with  dis- 
tant places. 

And  always  the  Bell 
System,  with  its  extensive 
resources  and  reserve 
means,  is  able  to  restore  its 
service  promptly,  and  in 
facilitating  the  work  of 
rebuilding,  performs  one 
of  its  highest  civic  func- 
tions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


or  Carbon- 
ated in  Bottles. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


N 


Appleton-Goodhue  Windmills  will  pump  your  water  econ- 
omically, work  whenever  the  wind  blows  and  keep  at  it  for 
years.   For  a  nominal  sum  we  will  Insure  for  5  sears 
against  cyclones,  tornadoes,  anything  but  neglect. 
Why  experiment;  buy  a  simple,  sturdy,  safe,  6elf-oiling,  S 
■governing  Appleton  Goodhue  outfit,  .^ssst— r 

FARM  POWERS 

When  the  wind  don't  blow  you  will  need  an  Appleton 
Gasoline  Engine  and  pump  jack.    You  can  belt  on  to  the 
pump,  when  needed,  or  run  your  churn,  hand  shel'^r,  etc. 
For  heavy  work, running  the  huskerorsilo  filler  you  havc  your 
pick  up  to  18  H.  P.  Hopper  cooled,  speed  changing  device, 
single  side  rod;  a  perfect  engine.    Write  us  today. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  367  Fargo  St.,  Batavla,  111.  /r 
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Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  tc 
Sts  Kditor,  Mrs.  W.  L,  McKenney.  Palmer„  Neb. 

Make  Your  Own  Pattern 

One  of  the  neatest  and  most  easily 
made  everyday  dresses  for  girls  up 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  i-c 
one  I  have  adapted  from  the  pattern 
of  a  one-piece  dress  which  was  cut 


in  this  shape  but  had  the  opening 
down  the  front,  lacing  together  over 
a  shield.  The  little  girl  wanted  her 
everyday  dress  made  loose  like  that 
but  the  lacing  and  the  shield  made 
it  undesirable  for  a  wash  dress.  By 
experimenting  a  little,  however,  I 
changed  it  in  a  way  that  makes  it  an 
altogether  desirable  model  for  simply 
made,  easily  laundered  play  dresses 
and  quite  neat  enough  for  "good' 
with  a  little  trimming/ 

A   dress   for    this  twelve-year-old 
girl  can  be  cut  from  yard-wide  per 
cale  without  piecing,  with  the  sleeves 
of  good  elbow  length.    To  cut  it,  the 
cloth  is  doubled  lengthwise  as  indi 
cated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  ac 
companying    diagram    and    the  two 
sides   are   cut  exactly  alike,  except 
that  the  neck  opening  is  made  twice 
as  deep  in  front  as  in  the  back.  The 
pattern  makes  a  sharp  angle  at  the 
arm's  eye,  but  I  prefer  to  cut  this 
rounding,  as  it  is  more  easily  sewed 
and  sets  better. 

Slash  the  shoulders  about  four 
inches  and  stitch  a  strip  of  the  goods 
one  and  one-quarter  inches  wide 
around  the  opening,  making  the  turn 
carefully  so  that  it  will  double  back 
evenly.  Stitch  the  front  strip  back 
and  let  the  other  form  the  under  side 
of  the  placket  thus  made.  Two  small 
buttons  at  each  shoulder  make  the 
fastening,  one  button  being  directly 
on  the  neck  facing. 

The  loose  patent  leather  belt  with 
a  dip  in  front  completes  the  dress 
or  a  belt  may  be  made  of  the  goods 
With  trimming  of  a  contrasting  color 
at  neck  and  sleeves  and  a  belt  of  the 
same,  this  simple  little  garment  is 
quite  dressy  in  appearance  without 
having  lost  any  of  its  simplicity. 

For  girls  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  about  twenty  inches  across 
from  arm's  eye  to  arm's  eye  and 
eight  inches  from  the  crosswise  fold 
at  shoulders  to  arm's  eye  will  be 
easily  adapted.  From  there  the  under 
arm  seams  should  slope  to  thirty-two 
or  thirty-six  inches  at  the  bottom 
The  neck  opening  for  an  ordinary 
low  neck  should  be  six  inches  across 
at  the  shoulder  line,  an  men  or  a 
little  more  at  the  deepest  point  in  the 
back,  and  as  low  as  desired  in  front 
Note  the  curve  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dress. 


The  Art  of  Arranging  Flowers 

To  Home  Circle:  Never  cut  flower- 
when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them 
nor  leave  them  afterward  exposed  to 
sun  or  wind,  if  you  wish  to  see  them 
pt  their  best.  And  never  tie  them  in 
large  bunches.  If  cutting  a  large 
number  at  one  time,  place  them  lightly 
in  a  basket.  Above  all,  do  not  pull 
them  or  snip  them  from  the  stalks 
with  scissors.  Cut  them  cleanly  from 
the  plant  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  this 
way  the  stem  is  not  torn  nor  muti- 
lated and  the  water  will  be  drawn 
up  freely. 

Keep  bouquets  in  a  cool  place 
always,  if  possible,  and  change  the 
water  daily.  If  the  flowers  seem 
inclined  to  fade  quickly,  cut  a  tiny 
bit  from  the  stem  each  time  the 
water  is  changed;  a  pinch  of  salt  in 
fhe  water  will  often  revive  them.  If 
they  must  be  carried  for  some  dis- 
tance lay  them  in  a  shallow  paste- 
board box  well  lined  with  paper. 

In  making  up  bouquets  never  use 
bright-colored  vases  nor  anything 
that  will  conflict  with  the  delicate 
hues  of  the  flowers.  Clear  glass  that 
shows  the  graceful  stems  is  very 
pretty,  and  everyone  has  a  number 
of  favorite  bowls,  glasses  and  small 
pitchers  for  their  bouquets,  as  well 
as  vases  of  different  shapes. 

Stiffness  and  crowding  should  be 
avoided  in  arranging  flowers.  They 
should  be  grouped  as  they  grow,  with 
a  cloud  of  light  foliage  in  and  about 


them.  If  .the  foliage  of  the  flowers 
you  wish  to  use  is  heavy  in  appear- 
ance, try  asparagus  instead.  The 
receptacle  for  the  flowers  should 
always  be  chosen  with  an  eye  to 
harmony  of  form  and  color.  Delicate 
flowers,  such  as  sweet  peas  and  lilies 
of  the  valley,  should  be  placed  by 
themselves  in  slender,  tapering 
glasses;  violets  in  some  tiny  cup, 
and  pansies  in  a  low  dish. 

Now  for  an  old-fashioned  way  of 
arranging  short-stemmed  or  stemless 
flowers  to  good  advantage:  Many 
varieties  of  small  flowers  may  be  used 
if  one  wants  a  large  design.  Fill  a 
plate  or  other  low  dish  with  very 
wet,  clean  sand,  rounding  it  to  the 
height  de-sired  in  the  center.  Use 
only  one  variety  in  each  dish  and 
edge  with  a  fringe  of  green.  If  the 
larger  blossoms  do  not  stay  in  place, 
fasten  them  to  a  toothpick  with  a  bit 
of  hair  wire.  Group  flowers  with  their 
kind.  We  would  not  want  a  bush  with 
roses  and  carnations,  feverfew  and 
geraniums  all  growing  upon  it.  And 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  let  colors 
clash. 

"Once  upon  a  time"  I  saw  at  a  state 
fair  a  monster  bouquet  made  up  of 
hundreds  of  asters.  Each  was  a 
heautiful  specimen  by  itself,  but  now, 
"each  one  quarreling  with  its  neigh- 
bor," they  were  massed  in  a  mountain 
of  bloom.  The  pale  pinks  and  dainty 
blues  and  lavendars  seemed  dull  and 
lifeless  combined  with  the  deep  blue, 
crimson  and  purple  of  the  brightest 
varieties  grown.  There  was  no  foliage 
about  them.  They  were  just  a  huge 
mass  of  splotches  of  color.  Near 
them  were  tall  vases  of  cream  and 
pale  gold,  also  some  of  bronze.  In 
these  were  some  half  dozen  beautiful 
asters,  each  shade  by  itself,  and  each 
slender  stem  with  its  few  leaves 
crowned  by  a  perfect  flower.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  graceful 
though  simply  arranged  collection 
carried  away  the  honors  over  all  com- 
petitors. MRS.  GILBERT. 

Nance  Co. 


Vegetables  for  Winter  Use 

To  Home  Circle:  Here  is  a  very 
satisfactory  method  for  canning  peas 
and  beans,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
answer  equally  well  with  asparagus. 
1  will  illustrate  with  string  beans. 

Cut  them  up  as  for  table  use  and 
pack  closely  in  glass  jars.  Add  the 
usual  amount  of  salt,  then  fill  the 
.iars  with  cold  water  and  screw  the 
lid  on  very  loosely.  It  is  advisable 
to  put  the  rubbers  on  too,  as  it  may 
save  burned  fingers  later.  Have 
ready  a  wash  boiler  with  a  board  or 
cloth  on  the  bottom  to  prevent  the 
jars  from  heating  too  rapidly.  Place 
in  the  boiler  as  many  jars  as  it  will 
hold  and  pour  around  them  enough 
cold  water  to  reach  half  way  to  their 
tops,  then  let  it  boil  for  three  hours. 
During  the  cooking  process  some  of 
the  water  will  escape  from  the  beans, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the 
iars  with  boiling  water  just  before 
screwing  the  lids  on  tightly.  When 
cold  place  the  jars  in  a  cool,  dark 
place.  This  is  even  better  than  the 
factory  product. 

It  is  rather  early  to  think  of  can- 
ning tomatoes,  but  our  method  may 
help  someone  later  on.  We  fill  with 
tomatoes  a  pan  having  a  long  handle 
and  dip  it  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
When  the  tomatoes  are  well  scalded 
for  peeling  the  water  is  drained  back 
into  the  kettle  ready  for  the  next 
batch.  This  saves  time  in  heating 
quantities  of  water.  One  ingenious 
woman  used  a  new  calf  muzzle  to 
hold  the  tomatoes  in  hot  water;  a 
long-handled  sieve  would  also  be 
convenient.  When  the  tomatoes  are 
cooked  a  scum  will  form  on  the  top. 
We  always  remove  this  and  have 
little  trouble  in  keeping  them  in 
glass  jars,  but  they  should  be  set 
in  a  dark,  cool  place. 

Gooseberries     and     rhubarb  will 
keep  in  glass  jars  without  having  been 
cooked  if  the  jar  is  filled  with  cold 
water.    No  sugar  should  be  used. 
Johnson  Co.       MISS  R.  ROGGE. 


More  Letters  Wanted 

To  Home  Circle:  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  you  can't  imagine  what  you 
are  missing  if  you  haven't  a  fireless 
cooker!  Mine  was  a  Christmas  pres 
ent,  and  I  have  never  received  ont 
that  is  more  useful  and  economical. 

Will  some  of  you  please  tell  me 
good  ways  of  preparing  okra  for  the 
table?  And  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
readers  living  in  Grant  and  McPher- 
son  counties  in  regard  to  the  social 
and  educational  privileges  there. 
Custer  Co.  J.  W.  C. 
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PRIZE  STORY 

Gallant  Boys 

Two  years  ago  on  the  last  day  of 
school  our  room  had  planned  for  a 
picnic.  I  asked  my  father  if  we  could 
have  it  in  our  timber.  He  said  we 
might,  and  we  met  at  the  school 
house.  When  we  were  all  there  we 
started  for  the  timber.  We  took  the 
lemonade  and  some  ice  for  it  in  a 
little  wagon.  The  boys  went  on  ahead 
and  we  girls  had  the  task  of  pulling 
the  wagon.  The  lemonade  was  in  the 
water  jar  which  we  use  at  school, 
and  the  lid  kept  falling  off.  So  while 
two  of  the  girls  pulled  the  wagon  sev- 
eral of  us  held  the  lid  on,  and  the 
other  girls  carried  our  lunch  baskets. 

At  last  after  many  accidents  we 
reached  a  place  which  we  thought 
would  be  good  for  a  picnic,  and  while 
my  teacher  and  some  other  ladies 
spread  the  lunch,  we  children  went 
off  to  play.  When  dinner  was  ready 
the  teacher  asked  my  brother  and 
another  boy  if  they  would  go  back 
to  the  school  house  and  get  a  cake 
we  forgot  to  bring. 

Just  while  we  were  enjoying  dinner 
the  most,  our  old  cow  (which  papa 
forgot  to  take  out)  came  walking  up 
to  where  we  were  eating.  We  all  ran 
under  the  fence,  dropping  our  dinner 
as  we  went.  The  boys  drove  the  cow 
out,  and  when  my  brother  and  his 
friend  came  back  with  .the  cake  my 
teacher  gave  them  two  ice  cream 
cones.  About  five  o'clock  we  gathered 
up  our  things  and  went  home  after  a 
hE.ppy  picnic  in  the  woods. — Margaret 
M.  Bearce,  age  11,  Liberty,  Neb. 


ran  he  would  run  behind  me  and 
try  to  pass  me,  too.  One  day  I  ran 
around  the  big  corncrib,  and  when  I 
was  at  the  corner  and  looked  around 
to  see  if  he  was  catching  up  with  me 
I  fell  and  struck  my  forehead  on  the 
corner  of  the  crib  and  cut  a  big  gash 
in  it.  Papa  was  in  the  barn  and 
heard  me  cry  and  carried  me  up  to 
the  house.  The  next  day  my  fore- 
head looked  so  bad  that  he  went  to 
the  doctor  with  me,  but  I  still  have 
a  big  scar  there. 

When  we  had  had  Watch  a  year  he 
would  always  chase  our  hogs  and 
calves,  so  one  day  papa  shot  him  and 
took  him  away  up  in  the  pasture. 
A  few  days  afterward  when  I  was 
playing  in  the  pasture  I  found  Watch 
lying  there.  I  took  hold  of  his  leg 
and  tried  to  take  him  home  with  me. 
My  uncle  saw  me  and  'phoned  to 
mamma  that  I  was  up  in  the  pasture 
dragging  the  dog  home,  so  mamma 
went  out  and  called  me  home  and  I 
had  to  leave  Watch  in  the  pasture. — 
Arthur  L.  Blinde,  age  8,  Johnson,  Neb. 


Gentle  Beggars 

A  year  ago  we  girls  were  staying 
at  a  place  along  the  main  road  and 
going  to  school.  One  night  after 
school  we  saw  a  band  of  gypsies  com- 
ing. A  woman  and  a  girl  came  to 
the  house  and  the  girl  asked  for  a 
drink,  which  we  gave  her.  We  had  to 
go  three  times  and  then  she  wasn't 
satisfied,  and  so  she  went  herself  and 
got  all  she  wanted.  They  wanted  a 
pie  for  a  sick  baby,  but  we  didn't  give 
them  any.  We  gave  them  two  loaves 
of  bread  and  a  dozen  eggs  and  they 
finally  went  away.  They  went  to  one 
of  the  neighbor's  and  pulled  the  man 
of  the  family  around  the  yard  by  the 
hair  till  he  gave  them  some  corn. — 
Mildred  Harrington,  age  13,  Kimball, 
Neb. 


Tlie  Story  of  Watcli 

When  I  was  about  three  years  old 
my  uncle  August  gave  me  a  little 
black  dog  with  a  yellow  ring  around  ' 
his  neck.    We  called  him  Watch,  and  | 
1  had  lots  of  fun  with  him.    When  T  j 


Afraid  of  Noise 
1  have  a  dog  named  Jack.  He  is 
afraid  of  a  gun.  When  my  brother 
takes  out  his  gun  Jack  goes  up  to 
my  sister's.  He  is  afraid  of  thunder, 
too,  and  when  it  thunders  he  always 
wants  to  come  in  the  house. — Herman 
Berans,  age  8,  Waverly,  Neb. 
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H.  D.  Lute,  Keith  County 

June  10. — For  the  past  several  days 
the  temperature  has  been  unseason- 
ably (and  unreasonably)  low.  The 
thermometer  has  run  down  as  low 
as  43  degrees,  while  yesterday  67  de- 
crees was  the  highest  point  reached. 
This  low  temperature,  coupled  with 
cloudy  skies  and  high  winds,  has  not 
been  conducive  to  plant  growth. 
There  has  been  no  moisture  at  this 
point  since  my  last  notes  were  written. 

Small  grain  is  showing  the  need  of 
a  good  rain — a  real  soaker,  and  then 
much  of  it  could  make  but  a  light 
crop.  Corn  is  not  growing  very 
rapidly,  and  is  backward  for  the 
time  of  the  year.  The  damage  by 
jcutworms  is  much  greater  than  at 
first  supposed.  A  neighbor  that 
replanted  sixty  acres  says  the  worms 
are  working  on  the  replant. 

The  May  report  of  the  weather 
bureau  station  at  North  Platte  shows 
a  precipitation  of  3.50  inches  for  the 
month  compared  with  a  normal  of 
3.06  inches,  but  they  had  some  heavy 
rains  that  did  not  reach  this  far.  The 
mean  temperature  was  60  degrees  as 
against  a  normal  of  59  degrees.  The 
extremes  were  96  and  31,  compared 
with  an  absolute  minimum  of  19  de- 
grees and  an  absolute  maximum  of 
97  in  the  past  thirty-nine  years  that 
records  have  been  kept  there. 

This  is  the  big  week  in  the  alfalfa 
harvest  for  this  locality.  We  got  up 
thirty-five  acres  last  week  without  a 
drop  of  moisture  on  any  of  it  after  it 
was  cut.  The  more  we  watch  the 
alfalfa  business  the  more  we  are 
convinced  that  the  period  of  blooming 
is  not  a  safe  guide  for  beginning 
harvesting,  or  else  the  farmers  do  not 
get  started  with  the  bloom.  The  new 
shoots  had  a  good  start  last  week, 
but  practically  no  alfalfa  was  har- 
vested till  this  week. 

Now  as  you  run  into  gopher  mounds 
with  the  mower  or  come  around  and 
find  a  whole  head  of  water  going 
down  a  gopher  hole,  you  may  be 
"cussing"  and  making  threats  against 
the  "varmints."  Better  remember  it 
at  some  time  in  the  near  future  and 


use  a  little  strychnine  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good.  An  alfalfa  field  is 
heaven  for  a  gopher,  but  he  makes  it 
something  else  for  the  grower. 

Prof.  E.  B.  House  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  in  "News  Notes" 
from  that  institution  says  that  weeds 
and  grass  in  ditches  and  laterals  may 
reduce  the  velocity  of  water  from 
three  feet  per  second  down  to  one 
and  one-half  feet  per  second,  conse- 
quently a  double  loss  of  water  in 
transit.  He  says:  "Water  to  a  farmer 
is  like  money  in  the  bank.  *  *  * 
It  will  pay  every  farmer  to  see  to  it, 
when  the  time  comes  to  run  his 
irrigation  water,  that  his  ditches  are 
clean  and  kept  clean." 

Last  winter  corn  was  shipped  out 
at  38  to  40  cents  and  later  at  50  cents. 
Now  corn  is  being  shipped  in  at  62 
cents  and  the  quality  is  but  little 
better  than  some  of  that  shipped  out. 
Because  the  few  farmers  that  have 
corn  on  hand  are  asking  about  as 
much  as  it  costs  from  abroad,  those 
who  want  considerable  corn  ship  it 
in.  Pity  the  poor  railroads!  If  some 
man  with  storage  room  and  money 
had  bought  up  the  corn  in  the  winter 
and  were  offering  it  now  for  what  it 
costs  to  ship  it  in,  he  would  have 
been  accused  of  holding  up  the  buyers. 
Human  nature  is  a  "funny"  thing. 

The  price  of  potatoes  has  advanced 
a  little  and  they  now  bring  30  cents 
on  track  in  car  lots.  To  those  living 
back  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  from 
the  railroad,  with  farm  work  rush- 
ing, this  hardly  pays  for  the  hauling. 
A  good  many  spuds  are  being  fed  to 
hogs  in  the  sand  hills.  Many  so'd 
at  10  cents,  the  buyer  doing  the  haul- 
ing. A  good  many  spuds  are  again 
being  planted  in  the  hope  that  the 
price  will  be  better  this  season. 

Where  there  are  cotton  wood  trees 
the  ground  is  literally  covered  with 
"cotton."  This  tree  is  often  con- 
demned on  that  account.  Prof.  B.  O. 
Longyear  in  "News  Notes"  suggests 
that  the  man  who  desires  cottonwood 
trees  should  get  cuttings  from  trees 
in  the  neighborhood  known  to  be 
staminate  or  non-cotton  bearing.  As 
the  cottonwood  is  one  of  the  surest 
and  also  one  of  the  most  rapid- 
growing  trees  we  have  (and  trees  we 
need),  this  suggestion  is  not  amiss. 


Let  us  pTQ-vt 
that  this  is  the  cutter  you  need. 
Don't  send  us  a  dollar  in  advance.   The  burdened 
proof  rests  on  us.  We  want  to  m _ 
'  prove  that  for  speed,  economy  of  power. 
Uniform  cutting  and  general  efficiency 
The  Light  Running 

"SILBERZAHN" 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

has  no  equal.   The  Silberzahn  has  the  strongest  built  frame, 
a  throat  and  a  blower  that  never  clog  and  a  positive  safety 
device.    Ask  for  proof — write  today  for  catalog,  prices 
and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
1*5  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend, Wis. 


My  Four  Passenger  "Chalmers"  30  for  Sale 

This  is  a  iqio  four  passenger,  30  horse  power  Chal- 
mers-Detroit car,  newly  painted  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Good  reason  for  selling.  Will  take  close, 
price  on  it.  Address, 

H.  C.  McKELVIE,  "Fieldman"  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb 


The  first  motor- 
cycle to  go  1 00 
miles  an  hour 


Excelsior 


Samson  of  the  Road 


The  only  motorcycle 
with  complete  control  in  handle  bars 

You  never  have  to  take  your  hands  off  the  handle  bars  of  the 
Excelsior  Auto-cycle.    The  right-hand  grip  controls  the  throttle.    The  left- 
hand  grip  operates  the  clutch.    To  slow  up  or  stop  takes  just  a  slight  twist. 
The  simplest,  safest,  surest  of  controls — a  ten-year  boy  can  do  it — you  can  learn'  to  run  itin  five  minutes. 


Price  reasonable,  upkeep  low, 
lasts  for  years 


Excelsior  Auto-cycle  has  wonderful  motor 

It's  the  most  powerful  engine  ever  put  into  any  motor- 
cycle. Every  Kxcelsior  victory  is  made  with  this  regular 

stock  design  motor.   These  victories  (see  panel  .t'leftl       °™   Excelsior   has;  run >  K UKK >  m Itojj. 

prove  the  superior  strength  "^'KH  "2  ™t.  riSt 
cost  is  reasonable,  itscost  of  maintenance 
low.  Its  comfort  and  durability  without 

Easiest  riding  on  country  *Vriuir 


EXCELSIOR 
World's  Records 

1  mile.  .36  seconds  flat 

2  miles  1.12  4-5 

3  miles...  ....1.50  3-5 

4  miles  2.29  4-5 

5  miles  3.07  3-5 

10  miles  6.18 

30  miles  20.181-5 

50  miles  33.55  1-5 

75  miles  50.55  2-5 

100  miles  68.014-5 

Few  territories  open 
for  live  agents 


prove  the  superior  strength 
and  durability  of  motor  and 
entire  machine. 


Excelsior  Single,  4-5  311.  P. 

Price        -        -        -  $200 
Excelsior  Twin,  7-10  H.  P. 
Price      -  350 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog 

and  nearest  agent's  name 

Learn  all  about  how  the  Excelsior  is 
built  — how  it  has  made  racing  record 
after  record— how  it  is  the  fastest  and 
be  re  led  upon  for  strength    most  powerful,  safest  and  most  durable  of 


roads 

The  Kumfort  Kushion  seat 
post  and  crad  e  spring  fork 
ai»  <>rbs  a'l  jars.  Handlebars 
are  so  constructed  that  they 
can't  twist  on  heaviest  roads. 
The  Excelsior  holds  best  to 
the  road. 

The  entire  frame  construc- 
tion is  re-intorced,  and 


and  security. 


motorcycles. 


We'll  also  tell  you  where  you  can  see  ffce"        and  ride  it.    Write  today. 

Excelsior  Motor  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Department  K  .,  CHICAGO 


You  can  learn  to  drive 
in  30  minutes! 


Even  if  you  have  never  seen  a  Cartercar  you  can 
take  it  out  on  the  road  and  in  30  minutes  you 
drive  it  perfectly.  It's  so  simple — so  easily  con- 
trolled— there's  nothing  to  confuse.  This  is  the  car 
that  has  no  transmission  gears —not  even  a  clutch. 

Electric  Starter 


Unlimited  Speeds 

All  controlled  by  one  lever. 
You  also  have  power  to  easily 
c'.imb  50%  hills.  No  jerks  nor 
jars  —  meaning  double  tire 
mileage. 

Send  for  new  Catalog  and  find  out 
about  this  remarkable  service  car. 

Cartercar  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


All  Cartercars  equipped  with 
the  excellent  "Jesco"  Electric 
Starting  and  Lighting  System. 
Both  lights  and  cranking  con- 
trolled by  one  small  knob. 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space   In   this   department   costs   I  ••ate 

per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FAEM1K 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies-, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  as  H«t  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  »t  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 

REAL  ESTATE 

QUICK  SALES,  EXCHANGES,  LARGE 
property     list.       Write     John     L.  Maurer, 

Omaha.   Neb.  (26 

SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.    Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena, 

Minn.  (39 

Ftm  SALE  —  CHOICE  IMPROVED  160 
acres',  north  Jefferson  county;  all  in  cu  ti- 
tration, 65  acres  wheat.     Price  $73  per  acre 

G.    W.    Brandcs,    Seward.    Neb.  (25 

fYVR  SALE  —  IMPROVED  AND  UNIM- 
proved  farm  land  in  the  Red  River  valley, 
where  small  grain  is  king,  coin  grows  to 
perfection,  live  stock  and  dairying  is  un- 
surpassed. If  you  want  the  best,  come  at 
once.  Prices  $20  per  acre  and  up.  C.  M. 
Carlson,    Strandquist.    Minn.  (25 


WANTED  FARM  TO  RENT — PARTY  WITH 
pood  reference  wants  to  lease  good  farm 
for  a  term  of  three  or  five  years.  Could 
handle  240  acres.  The  party  wanting  such 
lease  can  give  very  best  of  references  and 
is  well  qualified.  Direct  communications  to 
Dept.  M,  Nebraska  Farmer  Company,  Lin- 
coln,  Neb.  _52J 

M  1  N N: KSOTA  FARMS — BIG  BARGAINS  I N 
the  famous  Red  River  valley  in  improved 
farms.  960  acres,  house,  barn,  sheds,  wells, 
$45  per  acre;  240  acres,  all  but  20  acres 
cultivated.  good  improvements.  $46  per 
acre:  160  acres  black  loam,  level  land  good 
buildings,  $45  per  acre.  Our  list  is  large. 
Excursions  weekly.  Fred  D.  Cornell,  122 
North    11th   St..    Lincoln,  Neb.  

FAR  M^AMUS8____________ 

NEBRASKA  FARM  LOANS.  WRITE 
John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha.  Neb.  (26 

 ^5*LEtE55L~~  — — 

BLACK    LANGSHAN    EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

Jacob  Hetrlck.  Wahoo.  Neb.  (2* 

WANTED- ONE  THOUSAND  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  Red  chicks.  Stacy  Cox, 
Palmer.  Neb.  (26 
SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — 
$1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.    Farm  range.  Mr. 

Eli   Mock.    Lindsay,    Neb.  (25 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.    Inquire  of  F.  M. 

Larkln.    Clay   Center,    Neb.  tf 

POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for    highest    prices    and    prompt  pay 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  $1  per  setting;  $4  per  100. 
Breeding    stock,    $10    per    dozen.      Mrs.  A. 

Cook,   Eddyville,   Neb.  (25 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.     Mating  list  free.     Peter  A. 

Brehm,    Harvard,    Neb.  tf 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  WHITE 
Wyandotte  chicken  and  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  and  Stock 
Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb.  E.  H.  Kissinger, 
proprietor 

AUTOMOBILES  

ARE  YOU  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  AN 
automobile?  We  can  sell  you  good  u-ed 
cars  cheaper  than  anyone  in  the  west. 
Write  for  our  list  of  bargains.  Prices  from 
$200  to  $1,500.  Mid  West  Sales  Co.,  De- 
partment F.  1S20-22  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  (28 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECOND- 
hand  and  slightly  used  automobiles  for 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2-cylinder  runabout;  o*e 
1912  Great  Western  Forty  Demonstrator; 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Bulck.  For 
prices  inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershberger,  Dis- 
tributor    Marathon     Automobiles,  Sewara 

LIVE  STOCK 

350  MULEFOOTED  HOGS,  ALL  AGES, 
e'ntalns-  free     Dunlap   Williamsport.  Ohio(25 


FOR  SALE — POLLED  DURHAM  BULL,  2% 
years  old.  Good  individual.  Also  some 
heffrrs.     A.   A.   Myers,   Albion,   Neb.  (25 


FOUR  EXCEPTIONALLY  WELL  DEVEL- 
oped  recorded  O.  I.  C.  boars.  Farrowed 
Dec.  1,  1912;  weight.  150  pounds.  Price 
$25.    G.  W.  Baldwin.  Swanton.  Neb.  (26 


DOGS 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  NATURAL 
heelers.       Prices     right.       E      J.  Barnes, 

Geneva.  Neb. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN— TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers'.  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every 
customer  is  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con- 
stantly increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock   Hill   Company,  Chicago. 


PRINTING 

UP-TO-DATE  FARMERS  USE  PRINTED 
stationery  like  other  business  men.  100 
envelopes,  good  quality,  printed  to  order 
and  sent  postpaid  to  any  address.  $1;  $1.75 
for  each  250.  Aurora  Printing  Company, 
Aurora.   Neb.  (28 


UMBER 

BARN  BUILDERS — USE  FIR  LUMBER. 
Best  because  the  strongest.  Can  furnish  long 
timbers'  and  joists.  Let  us  estimate  your 
bill.    Key.-tone  Lumber  Co..  Tacoma,  Wash. 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me. 
I'll  send  you  the  name  and  address 
of  a  thoroughly  reliable  company. — 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


T>ostal  Card 'Reports 


Southeast  Nebraska 

Central  Pawnee  Co.,  (June  14) — We  have 
been  having  some  good  showers  that  are 
fine  for  the  gardens,  potatoes  and  corn.  We 
had  about  ten  days  of  good  haying  weather 
and  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  up;  it  was 
a  splendid  crop.  Corn  makes  a  good  stand 
and  most  of  it  has  been  cultivated  once. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  looking  fine.  The 
strawberry  crop  is  nearly  gone;  it  was  un- 
usually good.  Gardens  and  pastures  are  in 
excellent   condition. — H.  Ware. 

Southwest  Saline  C».  (June  13) — The 
weather  conditions  of  the  last  month  have 
been  favorable  throughout,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  cool  cfcays.  On  the  4th  we 
were  visited  by  a  splendid  rain  of  nearly 
one  inch,  which  was  greatly  appreciated. 
Corn  is  of  good  height  and  growing  rapidly 
now.  Most  of  it  has  received  one  cultivation 
and  is  ready  for  the  second.  Wheat  is  look- 
ing exceptionally  well  and  an  immense 
yield  is  expected.  Oats  is  in  good  condi- 
tion so  far,  but  will  need  another  rain 
soon.  The  alfalfa  crop,  which  was  very 
heavy,  has  been  harvested.  Pastures  are 
looking    well. — Frank    A.  Vorce. 

Thayer  Co.  (June  14) — The  weather  has 
been  very  fine  lately  for  growing  crops. 
Cornfields  generally  show  a  good  stand  and 
are  free  from  weeds,  as  cultivating  is  being 
done  under  favorable  conditions.  The  har- 
vest will  be  early  for  wheat.  Some  of  the 
early  sown  fields  are  badly  damaged  by  the 
Hessian  fly,  but  as  these  comprise  but  a 
small  part  of  the  total  acreage  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  average  yield  and 
quality  will  be  fully  as  good  as  last  year. 
The  condition  of  oats  is  somewhat  puzzling; 
it  has  been  doing  well  until  lately,  but 
now  -is  losing  color.  The  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa  was  put  up  with  difficulty,  as  wet 
weather    interfered. — E.  Wilhelms. 

York  Co.  (June  14) — Corn  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  stand  i?  almost  perfect  and 
the  second  cultivation  is  in  progress.  Wheat 
prospects  are  excellent.  There  are  a  few 
Hessian  flies,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any 
perceptible  damage.  Oats  and  potatoes 
look  fine.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  was 
heavy  and  was  put  up  in  good  condition. 
— George   S.  Cushman. 

Nuckolls  Co.  (June  10) — Plenty  of  rain 
has  fallen  in  this  section  this  spring.  Corn 
planting  was  delayed  about  a  week,  owing 
to  several  large  rains  during  the  planting 
season.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  stand 
of  corn  in  every  field  this  year.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
promi.-e  to  yield  a  bumper  crop.  Most  of 
the  farmers  are  cutting  their  first  crop  of 
alfalfa  and  tending  their  corn  the  first 
time.  If  no  further  frosts  occur  there  will 
be  a  large  yield  of  fruit  and  berries  of  all 
kinds.  Pastures  are  good  and  all  kinds 
of  stock  are  thriving. — Mack  I.  Koser. 
Northeast  Nebraska 

Dakota  Co.  (June  12) — The  past  ten  days 
have  been  dry,  but  previous  to  that  it 
rained  almost  constantly  for  a  long  time. 
Corn  is  do'ing  nicely.  It  is  all  planted  and 
the  farmers'  are  improving  the  opportunity 
to  kill  weeds.  Small  grain  looks  fairly 
well,  considering  how  badly  it  was  washed 
on  the  hillsides.  The  pig  crop  generally  is 
small.  Pastures  are  still  good,  but  a  nice 
rain  would  help  them.  The  first  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  being  cut,  and  it  is  a  heavy  one 
too.    Stock  is  doing  well. — Louis  Brutsche. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (June  14) — Ten  days 
of  unusually  cold  weather  the  first  of  this 
month  slowed  down  the  speed  that  corn 
and  small  grain  had  attained.  The  ground 
is  getting  dry,  and  although  the  crops  are 
not  in  immediate  danger  a  good  rain  would 
be  beneficial.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
in  the  stack. — S.  B.  Whitmore. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (June  7) — We  have 
had  fine  growing  weather  for  the  past  two 
weeks.  Small  grain,  pastures  and  meadows 
are  up  to  ndrma!  for  this  time  of  year. 
Winter  wheat  is  heading  and  promises  to 
be  an  average  crop.  Corn  has  made  won- 
derful progress  and  in  some  instances  is 
farther  advanced  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  Some  fields  have  been  cultivated, 
and  with  but  few  exceptions  they  are  free 
from  weeds.  There  has  been  no  rain  of  any 
consequence  for  a  fortnight,  and  there  is 
no  prospect  of  any  at  present.  The  weather 
is  quite  cool,  the  thermometer  going  as  low 
as  50  degrees  at  night. — U.  S.  Cornwell. 

Wayne  Co.  (June  9) — In  spite  of  the  late 
spring,  crops  are  up  to  their  usual  standard 
for  this  time  of  the  season.  The  month 
opened  with  the  best  of  weather,  but  the 
last  few  days  have  been  quite  chilly.  Most 
of  the  corn  has  an  even  stand  and  has 
been  cultivated  once.  Alfalfa  is  almost 
ready  to  harvest. — S.  E.  Samuelson. 

South  Central  Nebraska 

Buffalo  Co.  (June  14) — The  first  cutting 
of  alfalfa  is  about  all  stacked  in  good 
condition  and  was  an  unusually  heavy  crop. 
Corn  is  small,  but  generally  free  of  weeds; 
in  some  fields  the  stand  is  light.  Wheat  is 
heading  out  at  a  good  length.  The  acreage 
of  oats  is  larger  than  last  year.  That 
which  was  sown  early  is  just  beginning  to 
head,  and  is  very  promising.  Potatoes  and 
gardens  are  in  fine  condition  and  there  are 
good  prospects  for  a  bountiful  fruit  crop, 
both  tame  and  wild.  All  this  season  g  seed- 
ing of  alfalfa  has  made  an  excellent  stand. 
Pastures  are  succulent  and  stock  of  all 
kinds  is  thriving.  We  have  had  sufficient 
rain  to  date.  Merchants  report  that  busi- 
ness is  fair,  and  especially  heavy  in  haying 
machinery  and  millinery. — J.  J.  Klein. 


North  Furnas  Co.  (June  13)- — The  weather 
is  fine.  Corn  is  looking  well  and  small 
grain  is  in  fair  shape,  but  a  good  rain  is 
needed.  We  have  had  only  half  an  inch 
the  first  week  of  the  month  and  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  last  evening.  Alfalfa  is  fine  and 
almost  all  in  the  stack.  Potatoes  are  in 
bloom  and  fruit  excellent,  while  pastures 
are  magnificent. — P.  M.  Journey. 

Went  Gosper  Co.  (June  14) — During  the 
last  week  the  weather  ha«  been  cool  with- 
out any  rain  until  the  night  of  the  12th. 
when  nearly  an  inch  fell.  Wheat  was" 
needing  the  moisture  vei"y  badly  and  is 
killed  out  in  some  fields  where  it  was  very 
thick,  but  most  of  it  will  make  a  fair 
crop.  Corn  is  small  and  yellow  for  want 
of  warm  weather.  All  of  the  tame  hay 
crop  has  been  sown  and  farmers  are  busy 
iu  the  cornfields.  Pastures  are  fine  and 
all  stick  is  doing  well.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  young  pigs  i»  the  country.  Prices: 
Hogs.  $7.68;  butter,  20c;  butterfat,  23c; 
eggs,  16c. — Aarel  V.  Moody. 

South  Gosper  Co.  (June  13) — The  weather 
is  cool  and  pleasant.  We  have  had  only 
about  one  inch 'of  rain  in  light  showers  so 
far  this  month.  Small  grain  is  a  little 
short,  but  in  fair  shape.  Corn  and  potatoes 
are  doing  well  and  pastures  are  very  good, 
while  hay  bids  fair  to  make  a  crop,  but  we 
need   a  soaking  rain. — Phoebe  Journey. 

Harlan  Co.  (June  14) — We  have  had  no 
precipitation  this'  week,  which  fact  leaves 
some  of  the  wheat  beyond  redemption  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county  where  the  stand 
is  thick  on  the  ground.  In  the  south  and 
central  section  a  local  shower  a  week  ago 
has  given  it  a  better  show,  and  with  rain 
soon  it  will  yet  make  some  wheat.  Oats 
and  barley  are  holding  their  own  quite 
well,  but  both  need  moisture.  Corn  is  very 
short  for  this  time  of  year,  but  l»  quite 
free  from  weeds  and  no  doubt  wl'J  make 
good  headway  when  warm  weather  sets  in. 
No  corn  or  wheat  remains  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  to  be  shipped,  therefore  a  crop  Is 
much  needed. — A.  O.  Bloom. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Southwest  Hitchcock  Co.  (June  14)  — 
The  month  of  May  was  very  dry  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  and  so  was  June  until 
the  12th,  when  we  had  a  good  rain.  Small 
grain  is  very  poor  and  may  not  make  much 
of  a  yield;  some  of  it  won't  pay  for  the 
cutting.  Corn  is  looking  fairly  well  and 
is  seginning  to  pick  up.  For  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  the  latter  part  of  May  the  weather 
was  extremely  hot,  followed  by  a  week  of 
cool,  cloudy  elays. — C.  J.  Miller. 

North  Central  Nebraska 

South  Brown  Co.  (June  10) — We  have  had 
very  cold  nights  the  past  week,  with  high 
winds  almost  every  day  that  dry  out  the 
ground  quite  rapidly.  Small  grain  is  need- 
ing rain,  but  corn  is  doing  well  without  it 
and  will  not  be  in  need  of  more  moisture 
for  some  time  to  come.  Pastures  are  in 
good  condition  and  stock  is  getting  fat. 
There  are  no  cutworms  or  other  injurious 
insects  to  damage  crops,  although  in  some 
localities  potatoes  have  been  almost  ruined 
by  the  beetles.  Spraying  is  the  only  remedy. 
The  high  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced 
pomewhat,  as  note  the  following  prices: 
Butterfat.  22c;  dairy  butter,  17c;  eggs,  10c. 
— G.   C.  Stufft. 

Holt  Co.  (June  13) — So  far  June  has  been 
unusually  cool  and  windy,  with  no  rain 
since  May  30.  The  ground  is  getting  quite 
dry,  and  a  light  rain  would  do  lots  of  good 
at  present.  Small  grain  promises  to  make 
an  average  crop.  There  is  a  good  stand 
of  corn,  which  is  being  cultivated  the  first 
time  but  is  .rather  yellow  in  color  on  ac- 
count of  cool  nights.  Alfalfa  is  being 
harvested — this  is  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  u  ual.    The  crop  is  above  the  average. 


Pastures  and  meadows  are  excellent  and 
potatoes  are  looking  fine,  with  prospects 
for  another  big  crop  of  potato  bugs.  The 
pig  crop  this  year  is  below  normal.  Prices: 
Hogs,  $7.85;  hay,  $7;  wheat,  75c;  corn, 
50c;  potatoes,  25c;  butterfat,  24c;  eggs, 
14c. — Joseph  Kaplan. 

Wheeler  Co.  (June  11) — Corn  has  made 
a  good  stand  but  is  looking  rather  yellow 
on  account  of  the  cold  weather.  Pastures 
are  fine  and  there  is  excellent  prospect  for 
wild  hay.  Cattle  are  in  exceptionally  good 
condition,  but  there  is  some  loss  from 
blackleg  among  those  that  were  not  vac- 
cinated. Young  chickens  are  not  doing  as 
well  as  might  be  expected.  Most  stallions 
are  kept  busy  this  season,  and  some  of 
the  poor  ones  sell  as  well  as  those  that 
are  good. — A.  E.  Johns. 

Western  Nebraska 

East  Morrill  Co.  (June  13) — A  good  rain 
fell  yesterday  and  there  is  promise  of  more 
this  morning.  This  puts  the  soil  in  good 
condition.  Early  sown  fall  rye  is  welt 
headed  and  nearly  as  high  as  a  man's  head. 
All  stock  is  looking  well,  and  the  pastures 
are  good.  Markets:  Corn  and  oats,  50c 
each;  butter,  20c;  eggs.  14c. — E.F.Cheney. 
'     Other  States 

Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (June  12) — The  weather 
conditions  have  not  been  very  encouraging 
of  late,  as  the  days  have  been  dry  and 
windy.  Small  grain  is  looking  well  under 
the  circumstances,  but  corn  is  turning 
yellow  in  places.  A  cold  wind  has  blown 
continuously  for  four  days,  ending  tonight 
with  a  shower  and  promise  of  more.  Pota- 
toes are  looking  well  and  pastures  hold 
their  own.  Prices:  Hogs,  $7.75;  corn,  50c; 
butterfat,  24c;  eggs,  14c. — Owen  Crltchfleld. 

Thomas  Co.,  Kag.  (June  10) — The  central 
part  of  the  county  has  just  received  a  rea- 
sonably good  rainfall,  and  wheat  is  in  fair 
shape. — M.   N.  Bunker. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Telegraphic  reports  to  the  weather  bureau 
indicate  that  the  rainfall  in  this  state  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  Monday  morning,  June 
16,  was  very  light  with  the  exception  of  an 
area  in  eastern  and  another  in  southwestern 
Nebraska.  The  temperature  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  state  seems  to  have  continued 
fomewhat  lower  than  normal,  according  to 
the  detailed  report   given  below. 

— Temperature — 


Average 

Dep.  from 

Rainfall 

for  week 

Normal 

.02 

70 

— 1 

Ashland     .  .  . 

.05 

Omaha  

.  .02 

70 

—1 

Auburn  .... 

.03 

Fairbury    .  .  . 

.00 

Fairmont     .  . 

.00 

Columbus    .  . 

t.89 

Tekamah     .  . 

1.27 

Sioux    City.  . 

.  .16 

70 

+2 

Hartington  . 

.00 

Oakdale     .  .  . 

.94 

Valentine     ■  ■ 

.  .10 

66 

0 

Broken  Bow 

.37 

Grand  Island 

.25 

Hastings    .  .  . 

.14 

Holdrege 

.13 

Culbertson  . . 

1.97 

North  Platte 

1.06 

66 

—1 

THE  SEASON'S  RAINFALL 
The  rainfall  for  the  season  from  March  1 
to  June  9  is  shown  for  the  principal  weather 
stations  in  the  Missouri  and  upper  Missis- 
sippi   valleys.      During    the     week  ending 

June   9   rainfall   in   the  United   States  was 

scattered,  and  while  parts  of  the  corn  belt 
received  showers,  other  considerable  areas 
did  not. 

Upper  Seasonal  (Mar.  1  to  date) 

Mississippi  Valley       Normal    Dep'ture  Pet. 

St.   Paul,    Minn              8.8           — 2.5  72 

Madison,   Wis.                 9.5           +1.0  111 

La    Crosse.    Wis....     8.9           +2.8  132 

Charles    City,    Iowa.  11.1           +0.6  106 

Dubuque.   Iowa   ....  10.9           +2.7  125 

Davenport,    Iowa    ..  10.8           +1.3  113 

Des   Moines,    Iowa..  10.7           +1-2  112 

Keokuk,  Iowa   11.4           — 1.2  90 

Peoria,  111  11.8  —1.7 

Hannibal,  Mo  12.0           —2.2  83 

Springfield,  111.    ....  12.  S  —2.2 

St.    Louis,    Mo              12.5            +1.1  108 

Cairo,    111  12.7           —18  86 

Missouri  Valley 

Springfield,  Mo  15.2           — 3.5  77 

Columbia,    Mo  12.9  —2.8 

Kansas    City.    Mo...  12.4  — 2.9 

Topeka,    Kans.    ....  11.2           — 0.3  97 

Wichita,   Kans  11.4  —7.8 

Concordia,    Kans.    ..10.0           +0.6  107 

Lincoln,    Neb                  9.7           +2.0  121 

Omaha,    Neb                 10.4           +2.2  12? 

Sioux    City,    Iowa...     9.6           +2.1  122 

Yankton,    S.    D               9.1            +3.0  134 

Valentine,    Neb.    ...     7.9  — 0.8 

Huron,    S.    D                 7.5           +0.1  101 

Pierre,    S.    D   6.3  —0.6 

Moorhead.  Minn.  ..  7.7  —3.7 
Devils  Lake.  N.  D..     6.1  — 3.6 

Bismarck,  N.   D....     6.7  —3.4 

Williston.    N.    D....     5.5           — 3.3  41 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

The  average  of  prices  received  by  producers  of  the  United  States  for  staple  crops 
increased  about  4.3  per  cent  from  May  1  to  June  1,  which  compares  with  an  increase  of 
1.2  per  cent  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and  an  average  increase  of  3.4  per  cent  during 
May  of  the  past  five  years.  On  June  1  prices  of  staple  crops  averaged  about  28.0  per  cent 
lower  than  on  like  date  of  1912,  5.1  per  cent  lower  than  in  1911,  9.2  per  cent  lower  than 
1910,  and  17.3  per  cent  lower  than  1909,  on  like  date. 

The  average  prices  for  meat  animals  decreased  about  3.7  per  cent  from  April  15  to 
May  15,  which  compares  with  an  increase  of  1.5  per  cent  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago 
On  May  13  prices  of  meat  animals  averaged  about  10.7  per  cent  higher  than  on  like  date 
a  year  ago,  27.7  per  cent  higher  than  two  years  ago,  and  4.0  per  cent  lower  than  three 
years  ago. 

The  average  prices  received  by  producers  of  the  United  States  for  articles  named,  on 
dates  indicated,  according  to  reports  made  by  correspondents  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  as  follows: 

June  1        May  1        June  1        June  1       June  1 

1913  1913  1912  1911  1910 

Corn,  per  bushel  Cents    60.6  56.8  82.5  55.1  65.2 

Wheat,    per  bushel  Cents    82.7  80.9         102.8  86.3  97.6 

Oats,   per  bushel  Cents    36.0  34.2  55.3  34.7  43.0 

Potatoes,    per    bushel  Cents    55.2  48.2         119.7  63.3  37.4 

Butter,    per    pound  Cents    25.5  27.0  24.8  20.3  24.1 

Chickens,    per    pound  Cents    12.0  11.8  11.1  11.0  12.4 

Eggs,   per  dozen  Cents    16.9  16.1  16.7  14.5  18.3 

Hay,    per    ton  Dollars    11.30         11.13         17.54         13.16  11.80 

May  15       Apr.  15       May  15      May  15      May  15 

1913  1913  1912  1911  1910 

Hogs,    per   100   pounds   $7.45         $7.94         $6.79         $5.72  $8.59 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  pounds   6.01  6.08  5.36  4.59  6.23 

Veal  calves,  per  100  pounds   7.17  7.38  6.23  5.68  6.30 

Sheep,   per  100   pounds   4.91  5.16  4.74  4.51  5.79 

Lambs,    per    100   pounds   6.66  6.59  6.16  5.74  7.26 

Milch   cows,   each   54.80  55.34  45.63  44.54  42.38 

Horses,    each    145.00        148.00        144.00        146.00  148.00 

Apples,    per   bushel   94  .85  1.29  1.40  1.2  J 

Clover  seed,  per  bushel   10.74         11.00         12.53  8.74  7.47 

Timothy,   per   bushel   1.76  1.74  7.16  5.24   

Alfalfa,    per   bushel   8.21  8.36      • 

Wool,   (unwashed)   per  pound  163  .178  .178  .147  -22» 
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OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  June  14,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    11,992    42,909  15,385 

Last  week    13,649    71,368  17,469 

Same  week  last  year  9,579  81,445  19,157 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle      Hogs  Sheep 

This    week    113,700  378,500  175,700 

Last   week   116,380  449,920  197,327 

Same  week  last  year.  94,772  482,401  172,293 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Fat  cattle  scored  an  advance 
of  from  25  to  35  cents  during  the  week 
and  the  advance  was  well  sustained  up  to 
the  close.  Supplies  were  of  only  fair  pro 
portion  and  as  a  rule  the  quality  of  the 
offerings  was  very  good,  while  all  the  local 
dressed  beef  men  seemed  to  want  all  the 
cattle  they  could  get.  As  usual  the  fat 
light  and  handy-weight  beeves  were  favored 
and  showed  the  greatest  improvement,  sell 
ing  as  high  as  $8.80,  the  top  price  of  the 
year  to  date.  Good  to  choice  heavy  beeves 
also  found  a  healthy  demand.  Closing 
quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.50(98.65 

Good    to   choice    beeves   8.25 @ 8.50 

Fair  to  good  beeves   8.10<§>8.25 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.40@8.80 

Common  to  fair  beeves   7.50(§>8.00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Cows  and  heifers 
constituted  a  comparatively  small  propor 
tion  of  the  arrivals,  and  with  vigorous' 
buying  by  local  packers  and  outside  butchers, 
as  well  as  considerable  competition  from 
feeder  buyers,  the  trade  was  lively  from 
start  to  finish  and  closing  figures  for  the 
week  were  fully  a  quarter  higher  than 
those  of  the  week  before.  Good  heifery 
grades  were  scarce  and  naturally  sold  to 
the  best  advantage,  but  even  thin  and  can- 
ning grades  found  a  free  outlet  and  trade 
was  very  satisfactory  from  the  sellers' 
standpoint,  prices  being  as  high  as  at  any 
time    this   season.     Closing  quotations: 

Good    to   choice   heifers  $7.25®  8.25 

Good  to   choice  cows   6.75(5)  7.50 

Fair    to    good    grades   6.25  @  6.75 

Canners  and  cutters   4.00®  6.00 

Veal   calves    8.00@  10.50 

Bulls,   stags,  etc   6.10@7.50 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Scarcely  enough 
trading  was  done  in  stock  cattle  and  feed- 
ing steers  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  market.  The  few  green 
cattle  that  were  offered  found  a  ready  sale 
at  good  figures,  and  feeder  buyers  have  been 
strong  competitors  with  dressed  beef  men 
for  the  warmed-up  and  short-fed  steers. 
Values  in  general  at  the  close  looked  fully 
50  cents  higher  than  at  the  low  time  two  or 
three  weeks  previous,  and  the  country  de- 
mand greatly  exceeded  supplies.  Quite  a 
few  stock  and  feeding  cows  and  heifers 
have  been  moving  back  to  the  country  at 
strong  figures,  but  the  general  volume  of 
business  in  this  line  continues  compara- 
tively small.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to  choice   feeders  $7.60@8.00 

Fair  to   good   feeders   7.25@7.50 

Common  to  fair  feeders   6.50@7.00 

Stock  cows  and  heifers   6.25® 7. 25 

Hogs 

The  week's  values  showed  a  net  gain  of 
25  to  30  cents.  With  comparatively  light 
supplies  at  all  points  the  demand  was  in 
very  good  shape  all  the  week  and  prices 
advanced  steadily.  Saturday  being  the  first 
day  of  the  week  to  show  any  decline. 
Prices  ranged  from  $8.50  to  $8.65  on  that 
day;  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  the 
following  prices  were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
June  9... $8.15-30  $8.25-35  $8.25-30  $8.27% 
June  10...  8.25-42  8.32-47  8.35-45  8.38% 
June  11...  8.25-50  8.40-55  8.45-50  8.47  Ms 
June  12...  8.40-57  8.50-60  8.50-55  8.52% 
June  13...  8.40-62  8.55-67  8.55-65  8.59% 
Sheep 

Trade  for  the  week  was  featured  by  a 
drop  in  receipts,  which  sent  prices  at  least 
half  a  dollar  higher  than  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  Packers  still  prefer  the  light 
and  handy-weight  offerings  of  lambs  to  the 
heavy  grades.  A  weak  undertone  permeated 
the  trade  at  the  close  and  little  if  any  im- 
provement is  expected  unless  receipts  con- 
tinue to  show  a  decrease.  The  supply  of 
aged  sheep  continues  very  light.  What 
good  stuff  came  in  sold  in  line  with  the 
sharp  advance  on  lambs  and  the  supply  was 
quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand,  which 
was  very  limited  and  uncertain.  On  Friday 
the  first  consignment  of  range  ewes  arrived. 
They  came  from  Idaho,  averaged  ninety- 
eight  pounds,  and  brought  $5.75.  Closing 
quotations. 

Lambs,    spring   $8.00  @8. 50 

Lambs,   shorn    7.50@8.35 

Yearlings,  shorn   $6.25@6  75 

Wethers,    shorn    5.75@6.25 

Ewes,    shorn    5.50@6.00 

Culls,    lambs    4.00@6.00 

Culls,    sheep    2.50@3.75 


OVER-ESTIMATED  CROPS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  Burlington 
railroad  official  says  he  thinks  agents 
are  too  conservative  in  their  reports 
of  the  wheat  crops  of  Nebraska  for 
1913,  as  it  is  120  per  cent  of  an  aver- 
age yield.  You  may  fool  some  of  the 
city  people,  but  not  the  farmers  whose 
crops  are  drying  up  for  want  of  mois- 
ture. The  wheat  crop  in  some  parts 
of  this  county  is  not  yet  made,  and 
70  per  cent  of  it  doesn't  look  as  good 
as  it  did  some  time  ago. 

It  is  the  same  old  trick  of  the  grain 
buyers  and  stock  gamblers.  They 
always  report  a  big  crop  and  over- 
production in  order  to  get  a  chance 
to  buy  our  grain  at  as  low  and  sell 
at  as  high  a  price  as  possible,  then 
donate  a  small  percentage  of  profits 
to  investigate  vice  conditions  and  the 
movement  toward  the  city. 

Give  the  farmers  a  square  deal  and 
we  will  have  more  of  them  on  the 
farm,  consequently  less  congestion  in 
the  cities  and  less  vice.  Is  not  this 
about  right?  Let  the  farmers  do  their 
own  reporting  to  the  papers.  How 
many  farmers  are  on  my  side  of  this 
question?  Let  us  talk  it  over  through 
the  columns  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Webster  Co.         S.  J.  ATTWOOD. 


By  »  Jayhawkeir 

A  greater  contrast  between  the 
weather  of  last  week  and  the  weather 
at  the  present  writing,  June  9,  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  Then  the  mer- 
cury was  close  to  the  100  mark,  and 
now — well,  I  don't  know  just  how 
low  it  is,  but  I  could  see  my  breath 
this  morning  when  I  weDt  out  to 
milk.  Some  two  and  one-half  inches 
of  rain  have  fallen  here  this  week 
and  the  ground  is  now  just  barely 
dry  enough  to  work  again.  A  good 
deal  of  the  corn  is  knee-high ,  and  it 
ranges  in  size  from  that  down  to  six 
inches.  It  is  clean,  and  until  the  last 
two  days  it  had  been  growing  rapidly. 
It  is  too  cold  now  for  corn  to  grow 
much.  Wheat  cutting  will  soon  begin 
here;  the  crop,  while  not  as  large 
as  expected  a  month  ago,  is  still  good. 
Oats  is  poor,  on  the  whole,  although 
some  fields  are  all  right.  Another 
large  crop  of  alfalfa  is  on  the  way, 
and  the  prairie  hay  crop  is  now  made 
and  will  be  fine.  It  begins  to  look 
like  another  year  of  cheap  hay.  Pas- 
tures are  good,  and  the  rain  was  just 
what  was  needed  for  potatoes. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cement 
silo,  "  I  will  give  what  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  farmers  of  this 
section'.  The  great  bulk  of  the  silos 
here  are  of  wood  staves,  but  a  few 
concrete  silos  have  been  put  up  under 
the  inspection  of  the  agricultural 
college  at  Manhattan.  The  men  who 
own  these  concrete  silos  say  they  are 
more  than  well  satisfied  with  them 
and  that  were  they  putting  up  more 
they  would  be  made  of  concrete.  The 
first  cost  is  a  little  more  than  that 
of  wood  staves  because,  while  cement 
is  cheap  here,  all  sand  has  to  be 
shipped  in  and  hauled  from  the  rail- 
road. Silage  keeps  as  well  in  these 
silos  as  it  does  in  the  wooden  ones, 
and  I  notice  that  the  owners  of  the 
concrete  silos  do  not  worry  about 
their  blowing  over.  The  worst  fault 
that  can  be  found  with  the  wooden 
stave  silos  is  the  likelihood  of  their 
blowing  down  when  empty.  The 
staves  get  loose  very  quickly  in  a 
dry,  windy  time.  The  inquirer  would 
do  well  to  write  to  the  college  at 
Manhattan  and  ask  for  the  bulletin 
on  concrete  silos. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months 
there  have  been  erected,  or  are  now 
being  erected,  five  fine  modern  homes 
in  this  immediate  neighborhood.  They 
are  all  complete  with  waterworks, 
lights  of  some  kind,  and  furnace 
heat.  Of  course  this  means  that 
these  houses  have  bath  rooms,  inside 
toilets,  and  a  small  sewer  system  of 
their  own.  One  of  the  houses  is 
lighted  by  electricity  furnished  by  a 
dynamo  and  a  gasoline  engine,  while 
the  rest  have  acetylene  gas  lights. 
The  furnaces  are  all  of  the  hot-air 
style,  but  it  is  a  question  with  me 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  best.  From 
what  I  can  learn  the  hot-water  system 
is  best,  although  costing  considerably 


Do  You  Want  a  Home  in  Lincoln? 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  the  leading  educational  center 
of  the  West,  Hundreds  of  farmers  locate  here  to  edu- 
cate their  children. 

I  have  an  equity  of  $5,000  in  a  nine-room  modern 
house  which  I  wish  to  trade  for  Nebraska  land.  This 
house  is  ideal  for  a  home.  Tell  me  what  you  have  to 
trade.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  488  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


SCATTER,  FELLERS,  SCATTER!    HERE  COMES  ELECTRIC  COMPOUND 

Only  Self-Applying  Preparation  in  the  World  for  Killing  Lice  and  Mites  on  Your  Poultry 
IT  MAKES  EVERY  CHICKEN  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR 

We  positively  guarantee  it  to  do  the  work,  if  used  as  directed,  or  your  money  back. 
DIRECTIONS  ON  EACH  PACKAGE.     PRICES  BY  MAIL:   $1.00,   50  CENTS,  25  CENTS. 

A  disinfectant  in  your  her.  house  against  Cholera,  Gapes,  Limber  Neck  and  Roup. 
Other  remedies  depend  for  their  success  upon  your  constant  vigilance  to  make  the  applica- 
tions. Electric  Compound  relieves  you  of  all  this  responsibility,  as  the  remedy  is  always 
at  hand,  and  the  chicken  takes  care  of  itself.  The  force  of  this  argument  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  used  other  remedies.  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 
YORK  PRODUCE  COMPANY,    YORK,  NEBRASKA 


more  to  start  with.  Now  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  farmer  should  not  have 
just  as  good  a  house  as  anyone  pro- 
viding he  has  the  money  to  build  it, 
and  I  have  but  little  patience  with 
those  who  criticise  the  building  of 
fine  farm  homes.  That  there  is  such 
criticism  in  every  neighborhood  is 
known  to  all,  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
man  would  better  by  far  invest' in 
even  an  extravagant  house  than  in 
booze. 

The  farmers  at  the  county  seat  are 
getting  their  co-operative  supply  com- 
pany started,  but  it  seems  to  me  they 
are  making  one  mistake.  Their  prices 
are  to  be  higher  to  outsiders  than  to 
stockholders.  Now  I  think  prices 
should  be  alike  to  all;  the  advantage 
to  the  stockholder  should  lie  in  the 
dividends,  which  in  this  case  are  to 
be  8  per  cent  if  the  stock  earns  that 
much.  It  is  human  nature  to  hate 
to  pay  more  than  another  man  for 
anything,  and  it  is  my  idea  that  non- 
stockholders will  patronize  the 
farmers'  supply  company  but  little  if 
they  have  to  pay  higher  prices  there 
than  the  stockholders  do,  even  if  those 
higher  prices  come  to  no  more  than 
is  charged  by  the  regular  merchants. 

ALFALFA  SILAGE 

Rain  in  alfalfa  haying  time  leads 
many  a  farmer  to  wonder  if  alfalfa 
can  be  successfully  made  into  silage. 
The  Kansas  and  Colorado  stations 
have  tried  it,  and  report  good  results. 
The  success  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  great  enough  in  either  case, 
however,  to  cause  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm. We  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  it  works  in 
Nebraska,  for  a  large  silo  at  the 
University  Farm  has  been  filled  with 
chopped  green  alfalfa.  We  were  near 
enough  to  the  silo  last  week  to  catch 
the  odor  of  the  fermenting  mass;  it 
was  a  mixture  of  the  odor  of  corn 
silage  and  decaying  flesh,  the  latter 
predominating.  Of  course,  it  wasn't 
pleasant.  If  the  silage  tastes  any- 
thing like  the  escaping  gases  smelled 
we  don't  believe  livestock  will  eat  it. 
But  it  is  too  early  to  pass  judg- 
ment; we  shall  wait  and  see. 


JUNE  CROP  REPORT 

The  June  crop  report,  iss-ued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  June  9, 
shows  that  general  crop  conditions  on  June  1  over  the  country  as  a  whole  averaged  about 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  lower  than  on  the  same  date  last  year,  and  about  1.1  per  cent 
lower  than  the  ten-year  average.  Conditions  were  generally  somewhat  below  the  average 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  above  the  average  west  of  the  Mississippi,  except  in 
North  Dakota,  Kansas.  Oklahoma  and  some  of  the  far  western  states.  The  following 
table  gives  the  details  for  the  United  States: 

CROP  ■ — ACREAGE.  1913— 


Acres  Pet.  of  1912 

1913 

Spring   wheat                            18,663.000  97.0  93.5 

Winter   wheat                             30.938,000  116.4  83.5 

All    wheat                                   49.601.000  108.3  87.2 

Oats-                                             38.341.000  101. 1  87.0 

Barley                                           7,255,000  96.3  87.1 

Rye   j     ^  ..V.  •.  90.9 

Hay     87.5 

Pastures   .  •  •  •  89 


-CONDITION,  JUNE 
average 


1915 

95. J 

74 

83 

91 

91 

87 

89 

93 


10-yr. 

93.8 

80.7 

86.1 

88.4 

90.5 

89.7 

89.5 


1913 
May  1. 


91.0 
88.5 
87.1 


From  the  acreage  and  condition  of  the  crops  named  in  the  above  table  the  crop 
reporting  board  makes  the  following  estimates  of  yields  for  1913,  with  comparisons  of  the 
final  estimates  for  the  same  crops  in  1912  and  1911,  and  the  census  figures  for  1909: 

CROP 

Winter  wheat   

pring  wheal   

All  wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

In  Nebraska 

In  the  compo-ite  condition  of  all  growing  crops  on  June  1  Nebraska  stood  the  highest 
of  any  state  in  the  union,  with  12.7  per  cent  above  the  average  condition  on  that  date. 
No  other  state  was  more  than  7  per  cent  above  the  average.  According  to  this  report 
Nebraska  winter  wheat  went  off  two  point.;  in  May.  dropping  from  97  to  9o.  It  was  still 
away  above  the  ten-year  average  (82)  on  June  1.  The  Nebraska  oats  crop  stood  at  96  on 
June  1  nine  points  above  the  same  date  last  year,  and  eight  points  above  the  ten-year 
average     Th-->  acreage  of  oats  is  given  as  the  same  as  last  year.    The  table  presents  the 


Total  Production  in 

Millions  of 

Bushels 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1909 

idicated 

Final  Est. 

Final  Est. 

Census 

492 

400 

430 

418 

252 

330 

191 

265 

744 

730 

621 

683 

1104 

1418 

922 

1007 

177 

224 

160 

173 

36 

33 

30 

averag 
figures. 


— ACREAGE- 


1913        Tct.  1912 

Winter  wheat    3.124,000  109 

Oats  .......      2,275.000  100 


June  1 
1913 

95 
96 


 CONDITION — 

May  1       June  1 
1913  1912 
97  74 
87 


Why  Forswear 

Yonr  Allegiance  to  "Uncle  Sam" 

and  take  up  your  abode  where  the 
crowing  season  is  short  and  the  cli- 
mate is  rigorous,  when  the  very  best 
land  that  the  sun  shines  on  Is  in  the 
United  States,  and  where,  in  many 
places,  you  can  work  out  doors  almost 
all  the  year  'round? 

If  you  think  of  moving  from  your 
present  location,  ask  me  where  to 
obtain  good  land  at  reasonable  prices. 
Say  what  State  you  prefer,  and  I  will 
send  information  to  you  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization     and    Industrial  Agent 

Union    Pacific    Railroad  Co. 
Room    116,    Union    Pacific  Building 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


MADE  OF 

cod  or  Galvanized  Steel 

Send  (or  Free  Catalog 

J.  V/YATT  MFG.  CO. 


Salins,  Kan. 

100 


10-Year 
Average 


Save$50t°$300 


I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to 

$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  in 
sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  My  famous  5  h.p.  engine 
■ — without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  $99.50  for 
the  next  60  days  only!  Buy  now!  Same  size  costs 
$225  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  Over30,000 
Galloway  engines  in  use  today.  All  sold  on  same,  liberal,  free  90 
Day  Trial  Oner  I  make  you— and  all  giving  satisfaction.  Isn't  that 
proof  enough? 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  you  buy  any  j 
other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata- 
log and  low  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost- 
proof .water  cooled  engines. Free^ 
Service  Department  at  yourdis-' 
posal.   My  special  1913  offer  will  h  ' 
you  get  an  engine  partly  or  wholly  \ 
.  Wril 


out  cost  to  you.  Write  today.  Do  it  now 
WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

285  Galloway  Station,       Waterloo,  Iowa 


Sunflower  Stacker 

has  10  exclusive  features.    Fully  and  positively 


guaranteed.  No  hay  too 
heavy.     Guided  by 
rudder.      Write  for 
prices,   etc.  Sold 
direct  to 
you. 


I  at  lie  Tall  you  more  about  it,  and  the 
LCI  119  I  Sll  saving  it  means  in  harvest. 
Write  us  now  for  circular  showing  the 
Sunflower  record. 

Sunflower  Mfg.,  Company 

917   FREMONT  MANHATTAN,  KANS. 


theWesternAutomatic  sweep 


Don' t  need  any  help  to  push  off  the  load.  This 
sweep  fitted  with  an  automatic  Push-off  at- 
tachment eaves  one  man's  work  every  day 
that  it  is  used.      si  A  lot  of  time 

ond  horse    gj  g/  power.  Auto- 

matic attach- 
ment will  fit 
any  sweep  and 
is  sold 
•  sepa- 
'  ratefor 
with 
sweep 


Weseil  direct  aod  mate  Introductory  price  to  drat  buy- 
ers in  new  territory.  Send  for  circular,  whlon  pnt 
fall  description  and  prioe  delivered. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Bx.2l  .  Hastings,  Nebraska 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1913. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

PRODUCING  GOOD  CREAM 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  More  than 
half  of  the  producers  of  cream  and 
other  products  in  this  state  are  losing 
from  2  to  10  cents  per  pound  of 
butter  on  account  of  negligence  in 
caring  for  and  handling  milk  and 
cream.  It  can  be  fairly  estimated 
that  this  loss  amounts  to  over  $2,000,- 
000  annually  to  the  cream  producers 
of  our  state.  Consequently  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the   dairy   industry  in 


to  be  of  the  opinion  that  manure  and 
dirt  dropping  from  the  -cow  into  the 
pail  can  be  strained  out  of  the  milk, 
leaving  a  clean  product.  This  is  not 
the  case,  for  much  of  this  dirt  goes 
into  solution  and  passes  through  the 
ordinary  strainer  as  readily  as  milk 
or  water,  carrying  with  it  germs  of 
disease  and  decay.  There  is  no  way 
to  make  dirty  milk  clean. 

Filth  should  never  be  allowed  to 
cake  on  the  cow's  body,  flank  and 
udder,  but  if  any  does  so  collect  it 
should  always  be  brushed  off  before 
milking.  The  milkers  should  wear 
clean  clothes  and  milk  with  clean, 
dry  hands.  Milking  with  wet  hands 
is  a  very  filthy  practice. 

Dirt  in  milk  or  cream  causes  very 
rapid   decay.     Warm   milk   offers  a 


A  good  milk  house  with  sanitary  surroundings.  This  also  shows  proper  care  of  milk  utensils. 


Nebraska  that  this  enormous  waste 
be  checked. 

The  best  of  butter  cannot  be  made 
from  poor  cream.  If  the  creamery  is 
forced  to  make  an  inferior  grade  of 
butter  and  sell  it  for  a  low  price,  it 
is  evident  that  a  high  price  cannot 
be  paid  for  cream  from  which  this 
butter  is  manufactured.  Unfortu- 
nately cream  is  not  bought  on  a 
quality  basis,  therefore  the  farmer 
that  keeps  his  cream  clean  and  sweet 


splendid  medium  for  the  growth  of 
all  kinds  of  bacteria  that  "gain  access 
to  it.  For  this  reason  the  milk 
should  be  removed  from  the  barn  and 
its  contaminating  surroundings  as 
soon  after  milking  as  possible. 
Utensils 

Dairy  utensils  should  be  made  of 
metal  and  have  all  joints  and  reams 
smoothly  soldered.  Wooden  or  gal- 
vanized pails  are  objectionable. 
Rusty  cans  and  pails  should  never 


but  once  a  day,  which  to  a  large 
extent  accounts  for  the  poor  grade 
pf  cream. 

Skimming 

Cream  should  be  separated  to  test 
from  35  to  45  per  cent  butterfat.  Thick 
cream  keeps  better  than  thin,  leaves 
more  feed  on  the  farm  in  the  form  of 
r.kimmed  milk,  and  consequently 
lessens  the  cost  of  transportation.  It 
should  be  separated  at  about  90  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  or  about  the  same 
temperature  as  when  drawn  from  the 
cows.  The  fresh  cream  must  be 
cooled  to  the  temperature  of  that  held 
for  delivery  before  being  added  to  it. 

Nothing  will  cause  more  rapid 
decay  than  the  mixing  of  warm  and 
cold  cream.  If  stirred  often,  par- 
ticularly when  new  cream  is  added, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  with  lumpy 
or  uneven  cream. 

Care 

Immediately  after  separating,  the 
cream  should  be  cooled  to  the  tem- 
perature of  well  water  and  kept  cold 
until  delivery.  A  well  equipped, 
lighted  and  ventilated  milk  house 
with  sanitary  surroundings  is  the 
best  place  in  which  to  keep  and  store 
cream.  This  milk  house  should  have 
a  concrete  floor  with  good  drainage, 
and  one  or  two  good  sized  windows 
to  permit  plenty  of  light  and  ven- 
tilation. It  should  not  be  used  as  a 
general  store  room,  and  the  doors 
and  windows  should  be  screened  dur- 
ing the  fly  season. 

The  milk  house  should  be  equipped 
with  a  cooling  tank  so  constructed 
that  the  fresh  well  water  will  dis- 
charge near  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
and  the  surplus  water  will  be  carried 
off  by  the  overflow  pipe  at  the  oppo- 
site end.  It  should  further  be  pro- 
vided with .  a  small  oil  stove  and 
boiler  to  insure  plenty  of  hot  water 
for  cleaning  purposes. 

If  a  milk  house  is  not  available,  a 
fairly  good  place  can  be  fitted  up  near 
the  pump  or  in  the  stock-watering 
tank.  A  wooden  tank  is  preferable 
to  a  galvanized  tank  because  it  will 
keep  the  water  cooler.  Where  a 
separate  cooling  tank  is  used  it 
should  be  no  longer  than  necessary 
to  hold  the  required  number  of  cans, 
so  that  a  few  minutes'  pumping  will 
make  a  complete  change  of  water. 
In  the  Stock  tank  one  end  may  be 
partitioned  for  the  cooling  apartment. 
As  in  all  other  cooling  tanks,  the 
freshly-pumped  or  cold  water  must 
be  conducted  to  the  bottom   and  a 


This  shows  a  good  concrete  milk  and  cream  storage  tank.  Fresh  well  water  is 
discharged  into  the  bottom  of  the  cooling  tank  and  through  an  overflow  pipe  is  emptiid 
into  the  stock  tank. 


is  obliged  to  suffer  with  the  careless 
producer. 

The  Nebraska  pure  food  law  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  bad  cream,  thus  the 
producer  of  such  cream  not  only 
lessens  his  income  materially  by 
forcing  down  the  price  of  butterfat, 
but  also  violates  the  state  law. 
'  Milking 

Cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions 
are  the  principal  factors  in  producing 
high-quality  milk  and  cream.  Fully 
nine-tenths  of  the  dirt  found  in  milk 
is  manure.  The  remaining  one-tenth 
consists  of  cow-hair,  dirt  from  the 
cow,  milkers  and  barn,  and  particles 
of  hay  and  straw.    Some  milkers  seem 


be  used  because  they  are  hard  to  keep 
clean  and  are  liable  to  impart  a 
metallic  flavor.  The  joints  and  seams 
of  the  milk  utensils,  unless  thoroughly 
cleansed,  are  apt  to  collect  and 
harbor  decaying  milk  particles. 

Milk  utensils  can  best  be  cleaned 
by  first  rinsing  with  cold  water  and 
then  washing  with  a  brush  and  hot 
water  in  which  some  cleansing  ma- 
terial has  been  dissolved.  After  this 
they  should  be  rinsed  and  sterilized 
with  boiling  water  or  steam,  then 
placed  where  they  will  be  reached  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Too  many 
farmers  follow  the  insanitary  prac- 
tice of  washing  their  cream  separators 


Insanitary  surroundings  and  poor- equipment  for  handling  milk  and  cream. 


complete  change  of  water  made 
frequently. 

The  cream  should  be  delivered  in 
cans  covered  with  a  wet  cloth  or  in 
a  covered  wagon  at  least  three  times 
a  week  during  warm  weather.  In 
cold  weather  the  cans  should  likewise 
be  protected  to  keep  from  freezing 
and  delivered  at  least  twice  a  week. 
The  proper  care  and  handling  of 
cream  also  makes  it  possible  to  have 
an  accurate  test  made  at  the  receiving 
station  or  creamery. 

W.  C.  ANDREAS, 
State  Dairy  Inspector. 


Wet  weather  in  the  spring  has  one 
disadvantage  for  winter  wheat;  it 
makes  it  stool  too  much. 


YOU  CAN  CARE  FOR  A 
HUNDRED  COWS  WITH 

LOUDEN  DAIRY 
BARN  EQUIPMENTS 

EASIER  THAN  A  DOZEN  WITHOUT  THEM. 

Your  cows  will  give  enough  extra  milk  to 
pay  for  the  equipments  in  a  few  months.  On 
one  ollhe  biggest  dairy  farms  in  the  world 
this  increase  wls  21%. 
Louden's  STALLS  and  STANCHIONS 
are  sanitary,  simple,  strong  and  handsome. 
Keep  the  cows  comfortable,  healthy  and 
contented  so  they  will  do  their  best. 


Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

and  by  more  big,  successful  dairy 
farmers  and  breeders  than  any 
other.  Low  in  price  and  per- 
manent. Remember-  these  are  the  only 
really  sanitary  stalls.  GUARANTEED  to 
possess  more  advantages  than  any  others. 
See  them  at  your  dealer's  or  write  us  for 
catalog  and  full  information. 

Write  for  our  FREE  PLANS  SERVICE 
(or  your  new  barn,  or  lor  remodeling  your 
old  one.  State  how  many  head  and  what 
kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  stable.  Complete 
catalog  Free.    Write  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

960  West  Broadway.    FAIRFIELD.  IOWA. 


The  Sign  of  a 
Good  Dairy  Farmer 


There  are  more  than  a  million  such  signs  on  the  best  farms 
the  country  over.  They  are  almost  invariably  a  badge  of  pros- 
perity and  practical  progressiveness.  They  are  a  most  impressive 
object  lesson  to  the  farmer  who  hasn't  one.  They  point  the  sure 
way   to   better   things   in  dairying. 

Where  there's  a  De  Laval  user  without  a  De  Laval  User's 
Sign  a  new  enameled  sign  will  be  gladly  sent  him  free  of  all  cost. 

Where  there's  a  dairy  farmer  —  big  or  little  —  without  a  De 
Laval  Separator  the  De  Laval  User's  Sign — that  badge  of  prosperity 
and  progressiveness — will  come  to  him  with  his  separator. 

Why  not  buy  a  De  Laval  Separator  now?  Try  one  any  way, 
through  the  local  agent,  and  satisfy  yourself.  This  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  may  save  you  much.  There  never  was  a  better  time 
to  make  so  important  and  self-paying  an  Investment  than  right  now 
— and  the  "sign  of  a  good  dairy  farmer"  goes  with  it. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


XEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAX  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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SHARPIES 

MECHANICAL. 
MILKER  i 


The  March  of  Mechanism 

ONCE  perfected,  a  mech- 
anical device  inevitably 
overcomes  every  barrier 
against  its  use.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  reaper  swept 
away  ten  centuries  of  the 
scythe. 

Mechanical  progress  is 
swift  and  certain. 

Men  have  milked  by  hand 
since  the  dawn  of  husbandry. 
Yet  in  four  years  over  2,000 
Sharpies  Milkers  have  been 
installed.  This  is  prophecy  of 
the  new  era  in  dairy  science. 

That  such  progress  should 
be  made  in  so  short  a  time  is 
largely  due  to  the  universal 
confidence  of  the  dairymen 
in  the  Sharpies  product.  For 
thirty-two  years  the  name  of 
Sharpies  has  stood  for  correct 
principles  and  sturdy  quality. 

The  elimination  of  the 
drudgery  of  hand-milkingwill 
effect  a  great  culable  economy 
of  labor  in  the  dairy  and  on 
the  farm. 

Cows  are  more  contented 
when  milked  by  the  Sharpies. 
The  milk  flow  is  greater,  and 
teats  and  udders  are  kept  in 
perfect  condition. 

There  is  a  dairy  near  you 
in  which  a  Sharpies  Milker 
is  working  successfully.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  you  can  in- 
spect it. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices 
Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Portland.  Ore.       Dallas,  Texas 
Winnipeg,  Can.     Toronto-.  Cr-.r. 
Agencies  Everywhere 


Jack  of  AH  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 


Kerosene  (.Coal  Oil)  can  usually  be 
bought  for  less  than  half  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  a  Jack  of  All  Trades 
Engine  will  develop  as  much  power 
on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Why  Buy  Gasoline? 

Besides  their  great  economy  these  en- 
gines are  easy  to  handle,  safe,  strong, 
durable.  Always  ready  for  service.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Sold  at  remarkably  low 
prices  for  high  grade  engines. 

2.  4  and  6  h.  p.  Horizontal;  also  2.  4  and 
6  h.  p.  Vertical.   Other  t>  pes  up  to  500  h.  p. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.DT  896 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Kansas  City    Omaha  Chicago 
Fairbanks  scales,  0(1  and  Gasoline  tnglnes,  Pumps,  nater 
Systems:  Electric  Light  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  ot  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 

excels  In  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  Is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli- 
mated. They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  tor  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
 324  W.  33d  8t„  Hew  York  


Mrs,  W.  IU  McKenney,  ■dltor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Management  of  Chicks 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  hatching 
and  care  of  young  chicks  is  not  an 
easy  matter.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  poultry  raiser  but  has  had 
more  or  less  trouble  with  this  very 
thing,  especially  if  an  incubator  is 
used  for  hatching.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  say  anything  against  the  incu- 
bators, because  they  are  all  right  if 
given  the  right  care.  For  my  own 
part,  however,  I  prefer  the  hen  to 
hatch  and  care  for  chicks  on  the  farm 
where  poultry  is  raised  on  a  small 
scale,  for  there  as  a  rule  neither  the 
farmer  nor  his  wife  study  poultry- 
raising  enough  to  make  it  a  business. 

But,  you  may  say,  we  have  the  lice 
to  fight  when  hatching  with  the  hens. 
Yet  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of 
'hem,  and  there  are  many  ways  of 
doing  it.  I  have  tried  various 
methods,  and  it  is  my  experience  that 
the  best  way  to  kill  them  is  to  use 
moth  balls  and  coal  oil.  This  is  a 
very  cheap  louse  killer  and  one  that 
anyone  can  make.  Be  careful  not  to 
use  too  many  moth  balls,  however, 
or  it  willjae  too  strong  and  have  a 
tendency  to  take  the  skin  off. 

The  preparation  should  be  applied 
in  the  fall  or  winter  so  that  the  hens 
will  be  free  from  lice  before  time  for 
sitting  is  at  hand.  Use  about  one 
moth  ball  to  each  pint  of  coal  oil. 
Dip  a  cloth  in  the  solution  and  wring 
it  out,  then  hold  the  hen  with  the  head 
toward  you,  start  at  the  tail  and  work 
against  the  feathers  so  that  all  of 
them  will  be  slightly  dampened. 

The  chicks  may  be  fed  almost  any- 
thing, such  as  bread  crumbs  or  dry 
bread  and  a  little  fine  sand.  Some 
give  them  hard-boiled  eggs,  but  one 
should  be  careful  not  to  overdo.  I 
do  not  believe  in  giving  much  dry 
feed  until  after  they  are  six  weeks 
old.  Such  feeds  as  coeh  meal  should 
first  be  moistened  and  baked,  other- 
wise it  will  swell  in  the  crop  where 
it  is  apt  to  work  mischief. 

N.  E.  SWEDEBURG. 

Franklin  Co. 


If  the  room  is  well  warmed,  open- 
ing the  incubator  during  the  progress 
of  the  hatching  process  does  no 
damage.  There  are  several  good 
reasons  for  frequently  removing  the 
hatched  chicks.  After  they  are  dry, 
a  temperature  of  from  103  to  105 
degrees  is  too  warm  for  them,  while 
the  temperature  of  the  nursery  below 
is  often  too  cool.  The  moving  about 
of  the  uncomfortably  warm  chicks 
often  disturbs  the  position  of  others 
about  to  hatch,  or  telescopes  empty 
shells  over  them  and  delays  their 
progress  or  causes  their  death.  A 
large  number  of  chicks  soon  exhaust 
the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  machine, 
diminishing  the  life  chances  both  of 
themselves  and  those  still  in  the 
shells.    It  is  better  to  remove  them. 


When  extra  good  layers  are  killed 
and  examined  side  by  side  with  hens 
that  have  not  proven  to  be  good 
layers,  the  number  of  nuclei  of  eggs 
are  not  found  to*  vary  appreciably  as 
a  rule.  Why,  then,  the  laying  capac- 
ity being  about,  equal  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  by  this,  should  there  be 
such  a  difference  in  egg  production? 
The  answer  must  lie  in  constitution 
and  the  power  to  assimilate  the  ele- 
ments of  which  eggs  are  composed. 


Protect  the  young  chicks  from  wet 
weather  and  storms,  and  also  on 
chilly  mornings.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  letting  them  hunt  their  food  on 
mornings  when  they  chill  in  a  short 
time,  but  much  is  lost  in  growth.  A 
dry  scratching  place  for  cold,  wet 
weather  is  a  good  investment. 


On  rainy  days  when  the  chicks 
become  discontented  if  shut  in,  hang 
up  a  piece  of  meat  just  out  of  their 
reach  and  let  them  get  their  accus- 
tomed evercise  by  jumping  for  it. 
Plenty  of  dry  chaff  or  litter  in  which 

o  dig  a  part  of  the  time  keeps  them 

etter  contented. 


If  old  hens,  mature  and  immature 
•nillets  lay  in  the  same  nests,  one 
-;an  be  reasonably  sure  of  getting  the 
■?ggs  fiom  the  older  fowls  if  the 
smaller  ones  are  all  discarded  for 
•etting,  for  there  younger  pullets  lay 
smaller  eggs  than  the  others,  as  a 
rule. 


BOTTOM  OF  RUKAL  LIFE  PROBLEM 

(Continued  from  Page  659) 

thing  more  than  an  education  to 
enable  the  boys  in  the  future  to 
become  self-supporting  and  own  their 
homes.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
remedies  that  may  come  from  our 
great  commercial  centers.  These 
problems  cannot  be  worked  out  be- 
hind desks  and  in  the  hotbed  of 
monopolies,  and  history  offers  no 
nroof  that  relief  has  ever  come  from 
that  sourpe.  My  forefathers  and  somp 
of  yours  had  to  fight  and  struggle  and 
make  real  sacrifices  in  order  to  make 
conditions  what  they  are  now. 
Weapons  of  Democracy 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  use 
bullets  and  gun  cotton,  for  we  have 
something  a  great  deal  better  than 
that.  We  have  a  free  press,  free 
speech  and  the  ballot — opportunities 
that  our  forefathers  lacked,  conse- 
quently they  were  forced  to  the 
extreme  course.  Of  late  years  we  are 
adopting  some  of  the  good  things 
that  have  been  tried  out  in  my  native 
country.  In  this  state  we  have  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  as  well  as 
free  mail  delivery,  postal  savings 
banks  and  parcel  post.  The  income 
tax,  agricultural  credit  and  the  single 
tax  will  come  as  soon  as  we  are  ready 
for  them;  necessity  will  demand  it. 


Strawberries  from  your  own  patch 
are  the  ones  that  taste  good. 


Shin 
UghtningFtW 

Are  best  by  test.  Recommended  by  en- 
gineers and  experts.  Used  exclusively  by 
many  large  property  owners.  Only  rod  made 
and  sold  under  a  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
For  Snlnn  Rods.  Don't  accept  a  substitute 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 
W.CSHINN,    106  n  Bltl  St..   LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


I Made  of  1 6-8  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
and  wear  proof.    Strongest,  best 
look  ng  and  longest  wearing 
.^^^■(•1  IB^^^gate       the  world. 


r  You 

Ca  n  Get  One  Sold  on  30 
m  Days  Trial. 

I  IIIHillll  iisiiiiiii! 1 J  Guaranteed  by 
^pBlffiBi  $10,OOO.Bond 


I — ^     |  Wg&  Vou  ,al<e  no  chances.  L 

J'Jj  We  ship  the  gates.  We  let  I 

M  11  ^  you  try  them,  test  them,  I 

W  compare  them  with  any  I 
other  at  any  price.  Jf  they  are  I 
I  not  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middleman's  profit.    That's  why  they  I 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates  I 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of 

Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  Oner. 
Our  prooosition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  introduce. 
!  Standard  Mfg. Co.,  km  Main  St., Cedar  Falls, la. 


This  Free  Book  Will  Save  You 
$200.00  in  Tires 


There  are  over  20,000  users  of  Durable^ 
Treads,  these  are  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  a  day,  and  in  the  last 
eight  months  our  sales  increased  over 
!»0O  per  cent.  Everyone  of  the  20.«00 
motorists  waved  last  year  from  $50  to 
$200  on  their  tires  —  making  the 
gigantic  sum  of  at  least  $2,000,000! 
The-e  are  the  facts  that  should 
prompt  you  to  send  for  this  book 
"From  Hide  to  Highway,"  which  we 
have  just  published  in  a  fourth 
edition. 

This  book  relates  the  whole  story  of 
Durable  Treads.  It  shows  just  how 
we  can  guarantee  that  they  will  run 
5000    miles     without     puncture — how 

they  will  add  5000  miles  more  service 
to  your  tires,  no  matter  in  what  con- 


dition they  are  now — how  they  posi- 
tively prevent  skidding  and  blow-outs. 
With  your  tires  covered  with  these 
Treads  you  can  run  your  car  cross- 
country, over  ditches,  through  stub- 
ble, anywhere,  everywhere — and  in- 
stead of  your  tires  being  cut  to 
pieces,  tfcey  will  last  10,000  miles.  It 
seems  almost  unbelieveable,  but  it  is 
so,  and  the  book  will  prove  it  to  you. 
Send  for  that  book  now.  You  posi- 
tively assume  no  obligation.  Simply 
write  to  the  nearest  office,  "Send  me 
From  Hide  to  Highway,"  and  you 
can  learn  how  to  cancel  your  entire 
yearly  bills  for  gas  and  oil  combined 
— as  20,000  American  motorists  and 
half  the  motorists  in  France  and 
Germany  are  now  doing! 


The  Colorado  Tire  and  Leather  Co. 

1341  Acoma  Street,  Denver 
1023  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Concrete  Culverts 
never  washout  or  rot 


"Lehigh — for  A 
Strength—  t$ 
35%  above  'fji 
standard."  £?s* 


Experts  Choose  Lehigh 


There  is  no  kind  of  material  or  construction  in  the  world  better  for  a 
culvert  than  concrete.  There  is  no  wear  out  to  it — withstands  the  severest 
weather— never  sags,  washes  out  or  rots. 

The  big  contractors  and  engineers  select  Lehigh  on  the  most  important 
work  because  of  its  uniform  high  quality  and  because  it  is  always 
above  the  standard  demanded.    The  remarkable  fineness  of  Lehigh 
gives  it  greatest  tensile  strength  and  wonderful  binding  power  and  makes  it  very 
economical  because  less  cement  is  required. 

Specify  Lehigh.  See  the  name  Lehigh  on  every  bag.  Don't  let  the  name 
"Portland  '  guide  you,  as  Portland  only  means  a  kind  of  cement.  "Lehigh"  is  the 
name  to  remember. 

Conrl  F,->r  IT  Rrtrtlrc  Write  us  today  for  our  two  valuable  books  on 
OC11U  rui  riCC  DUUIVS  concrete— "The  Modern  Farmer''  and  "The 
Silo  Book."  They  cover  everything  on  concrete  construction,  give  plans,  direc- 
tions and  specifications  for  over  30  different  uses  on  the  farm.  Every  modern 
farmer  should  have  these  two  books.  Both  are  sent  Tree  without  charge  or, 
obligation.   Address :  * 

88      LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  383  A  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago 

T  niT/1!!  PORTLAND 

LMlltiil  CEMENT 
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Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even     - ^ 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^3n//> 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  fiaRfiiB-VsC 

Send  Postal  for  New  Watur  Supply  HjflrBE  JT~0^ 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictures  S5*^^  ^PKJhS^^ 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now.  ^•M% 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chic&go^m^ 

Aormotor  Co.,  3d  «nd  Madlion  Strceti,  Oakland,  ill  Cat. 


Over  600,000 
Wean 


LAST  year  646,448  people 
J  bought  this  famous  shoe, 
because  it  is  better  than  any 
other  medium-priced  shoe  in 
existence. 

It  is  the  "Our  Family"  shoe,  and 
it  is  made  in  several  styles — all  sizes 
for  men,  boys,  women  and  children. 

It  is  honestly  made  of  good  leather, 
with  sole  leather  heejs,  counters,  and 
soles.  No  substitutes  for  leather  are 
ever  used. 

The    "Our  Family"  is  a  "Star 

Brand"  shoe.  This  means  that  it  is  better  than 
other  shoes  of  the  same  kind  at  the  same  price. 

The  "Star  Brand"  merchant  has 
an  Our  Family"  Shoe  cut  up  so  you  can  see 
bow  it  is  made.    Ask  to  see  it. 


.Roberts, Johnson  &&and 

>fl»rw«TUKC«»     Branch  of  international  Shot  Co.  ST 


Silos  cost 
too  much,  because  silo 
manufacturers  pay  too  much 
for  materials  and  want  too  much 
profit.  We  produce  our  own  ma- 
terial and  sell  you  direct  at  one 
small  profit. 

Seattle  Silos 

are  made  of  the  finest  fir  that  grows, 
from  our  forests  in  the  famous 
Puget  Sound  Region.  Close  and 
straight  of  grain.  No  sap  or  knots. 
Wonderfully  durable. 

The  doors  are  swinging  and  quick  Attachable. 
Door  bars  form  strong  ladder  from  which  hoops 
are  easily  tightened.  A  newly  patented  idea. 
If  rite  today  for  special  silo  folder  and  delivered 
prices.  We  can  usually  arrange  practically  car- 
load rates  even  on  single  silos.  Special  offer  to 
one  farmer  in  each  township. 

Save  40%  to  60% 

on  Lumber  and  Millwork 

Cut  out  the  five  needless  middlemen. 

Put  their  price-doubling  profit  in  your  pocket.  Buy 
of  the  producer.  We  own  thousands  of  acres  of 
timber  land  in  Washington.  Oregon  and  British 
Columbia.  One  continuous  operation,  from  tree 
to  shipping  platform — one  overhead  expense — one 
profit  to  pay.  We  guarantee  materials  of  better 
quality  than  you  can  buy  locally  or  your  money 
refunded.  AM  orders  shipped  within  24  to  48 
hours.  Delivery  takes  an  average  of  two  weeks. 
IVrite  today  for  catalog  and  price  list.  Send  bill 
of  materials,  if  possible,  for  estimate. 

HEWITT- LEA- 
FUNCK  CO. 

436Union  Ave.,  Seattle. 
Washington 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 
Th«  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  atyuhlic  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 
O.   I.   PURDY.  Fieldman 

Patton's  Polands 

Frank  Patton,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  of  Surprise,  Neb.,  has  seventy- 
five  spring  pigs,  mostly  by  his  two  good 
herd  boars,  Monster  Pattern  and  Tecumseh 
Price.  He  also  has  one  spring  litter  by  Big 
Tom  and  they  are  showing  up  in  very  good 
shape.  Mr.  Patton  has  one  of  the  best 
herds  of  Polands  in  the  state.  He  has  an 
intermingling  of  blood  lines  that  are  proving 
very  satisfactory.  A  large  number  of  the 
big  type  Poland  China  sires  are  represented 
in  this  herd.  He  has  sows  by  such  boars 
as  Big  Hadley,  Smooth  Price,  Jumbo  Pan, 
I  Am  Big  Too  and  Sampson.  Mr.  Patton 
would  sell  Tecumseh  Price,  as  he  has  a 
good  deal  of  stuff  sired  by  him  and  desires 
to  keep  this  in  his  herd.  Anyone  looking 
for  a  tried  boar  would  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage ot  pick  this  fellow  up  as  he  is 
certainly  a  very  strong  breeding  sire.  Pigs 
sired  by  him  have  plenty  of  stretch  and 
good  bone,  along  with  a  large  amount  of 
quality.  Mr.  Patton  will  have  a  number 
of  good,  growthy  males  to  send  out  later 
on  and  will  hold  his  usual  bred  sow  sale 
in  the  spring. 

George  Davis  &  Son's  Durocs 

The  well  known  Duroc  Jersey  firm  of 
George  Davis  &  Son,  Milford,  Neb.,  is 
raising  eighty  spring  pigs  and  has  a  good 
line-up  of  fall  stuff.  Among  the  fall  pigs 
are  five  boars  by  Beem's  Lincoln  Chief  that 
are  exceptionally  good.  Beem's  Lincoln 
Chief  has1  given  a  very  good  account  of 
himself  as  a  sire  in  the  Davis  herd.  The 
other  spring  pigs  are  by  I  Am  A  Crimson 
Wonder  5th;  Sunkist  Chief,  the  first  prize 
junior  pig  at  Des  Moines  last  fall;  Clea- 
tham's  Pride;  Belle's  Jumbo,  and  Col.  Gano. 
One  of  the  best  litters  of  pigs  we  have  seen 
this  year  is  the  litter  of  eight  sired  by 
Col.  Gano,  and  out  of  Anna  D.,  by  C.  &  B.'s 
Prince  of  Colonels  by  Prince  of  Colonels, 
second  dam  Red  Wonder  Model  by  Red 
Wonder.  This  litter  will  be  exhibited  this 
fall  and  will  attract  attention.  Their  dam 
is  a  very  choice  individual.  On  the  whole, 
the  prospects  from  this  herd  are  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen  on  the  farm  and  there 
will  be  some  choice  herd-heading  male  pigs 
for  sale  later  in  the  season  from  it.  They 
will  also  hold  a  bred  sow  sale  in  the  circuit 
the  same  as  in  previous  years. 
Cooper's   Poland   Chinas   and  Shropshires 

F.  O.  Cooper.  Milford,  Neb.,  has  one  of 
the  oldest  established  herds  of  Polands  in 
that  section  of  the  state,  and  also  handles 
a  very  fine  herd  of  pure  bred  Shropshire 
sheep,,  having  about  eighty  head  in  the 
flock  at  the  present  time.  MThe  Poland 
Chinas  are  of  Expansion,  King  Mastiff  and 
Big  Hadley  breeding,  on  the  dams'  side, 
and  the  forty  spring  pigs'  on  hand  are 
mostly  by  Orphan  Wonder  by  The  Big 
Orphan  and  from  an  A  Wonder  dam. 
Orphan  Wonder  was  one  of  the  Neuhofel 
futurity  litter  that  won  good  places  last 
year,  this  hog  being  fifth  in  the  junior 
futurity.  He  is  a  litter  brother  to  Meese 
&  McNutt's  Orphan  Wonder  1st  that  won 
second  in  the  same  show  and  that  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  junior  yearling  class  this 
year.  Orphan  Wonder  is  much  the  same 
pattern  as'  Orphan  Wonder  1st,  and  they 
both  rate  high  as  good,  big-type  boars  that 
will  mature  in  the  half-ton  class.  Mastiff 
King  by  Big  Sampson,  and  out  of  a  dam 
by  the  double  champion  King  Mastiff,  is 
also  the  sire  of  some  of  the  spring  pigs  in 
the  herd.  An  exhibit  of  stock  from  this 
herd  will  be  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair, 
and  at  the  porper  season  Mr.  Cooper  wili 
have  a  few  choice  herd-heading  Poland 
China  males'  for  sale  and  some  very  ex- 
cellent Shropshire  rams.  Keep  this  herd 
in  mind. 

Nash's  Big  Type  Polands 

We  recently  visited  the  J.  T.  R.  Nash 
&  Son  herd  of  big  type  Polands  of  Minden, 
Neb.,  and  found  one  of  the  best  bunches  of 
spring  pigs  that  we  have  seen  this  year. 
Messrs.  Nash  &  Son  had  the  misfortune  of 
losing  their  former  herd  boar.  Gold  Medal, 
a  short  time  ago, /the  sire  of  practically  all 
of  their  spring  pigs.  Although  he  was  an 
extra  good  sire  and  a  breeder  of  the  big 
kind,  they  are  in  shape  to  replace  him 
with  the  best  sire  they  have  ever  had  in 
their  herd  in  Big  Hercules,  a  son  of  Baird's 
Expansion,  and  out  of  the  good  sow  Model 
Gem,  first  in  class  when  she  was  shown  at 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  Model  Gem  was 
sired  by  Big  Columbus  and  was  the  top 
gilt  in  Baird's  fall  sale,  1910,  when  Mr.' 
Nash  purchased  her.  This  gilt  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  breeders 
and  we  consider  her  one  of  the  growthiest 
and  best  gilts  sold  that  fall.  She  has  de- 
veloped into  a  very  strong  breeding  matron 
and  this  spring  has  a  choice  litter  of  seven 
pigs  by  Gold  Medal.  This  sow  is  consid- 
ered by  Mr.  Nash  as  one  of  his  greatest 
brood  sows.  She  undoubtedly  produced 
him  a  great  pig  in  Big  Hercules.  We  drove 
this-  boar  on  the  scales  June  7  and  he 
weighed  835  pounds.  We  also  made  the 
following  measurements:  Length,  seventy- 
three  inches  (this  was  measured  with  his 
head  up  in  his  natural  position)  ;  heart 
girth,  seventy-five;  flank,  eighty,  with  a 
strong  ten  and  one-half  inch  bone.  This 
boar  could  easily  carry  from  150  to  175 
pounds  more  without  being  over-fitted.  He 
will  probably  be  shown  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  and  will  be  hard  to  beat.  Lady 
Hadley  by  Great  Hadley  has  an  extra  good 
pring  litter  and  his  old  stand-by,  Kate 
Wilkes,  is  also  raising  some  good  pigs. 
Lady  10th,  the  Mouw  bred  sow  sired  by 
Black  Big  Bone,  out  of  a  Longfellow  B. 
dam,  has  a  good  litter.  Their  two  Ben 
Bell  sows  have  raised  good  litters;  one  has 
pigs  by  What  s  Ex,  and  the  other  is  raising 
a  litter  by  a  son  of  Long  King's  Equal. 
Messrs.  Nash  &  Son  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  fifteen  or  eighteen  good,  lengthy 
fall  gilts  sired  by  Gold  Medal  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  these  will  go  in  their 
fall  sale  October  22.  at  which  time  they 
are  going  to  sell  the  very  tops  of  their 
males  and  a  limited  number  of  spring  gilts. 
They  will  be  in  excellent  shape  for  a  bred 
sow  sale  during  the  winter. 


Forke  &  Sons'  Durocs 
J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons  of  Malcolm,  Neb., 
have  established  one  of  the  good  Duroc 
Jersey  herds  in  the  state.  For  the  past  two 
years  they  have  been  selecting  their  foun- 
dation stock,  picking  good  sows  from  the 
different  herds  in  the  state,  and  at  the 
present  time  have  a  choice  string  of  good, 
biff,  deep-bodied  matrons  that  have  pro- 
duced them  large,  even  litters.  They  have 
eighty  spring  pigs,  and  among  the  sires 
represented  are  Uneeda  Crim  on  Wonder, 
Queen's  Colonel,  the  champion  Valley  King 
and  the  champion  boar,  Belle's  Crimson 
Wonder.  They  have  three  or  four  spring 
litters  by  Silver  Chief  2d  by  Silver  Chief, 
a  son  of  the  noted  show  and  breeding  boar 
Valley  Chief.  Others  are  sired  by  a  year- 
ling boar  they  call  F.  &  S.'s  Colonel,  a  son 
of  Critic's  Colonel.  They  have  six  fall 
ows  sired  by  Silver  Chief  2d  and  some  of 
these  will  go  in  their  fall  sale  October  21, 
at  which  time  they  expect  to  sell  about 
twenty  of  their  spring  males,  the  very  tops, 
a  number  of  spring-  gilts,  and  some  sows 
with  litters'.  They  have  a  nice  variety  of 
breeding  in  their  herd  and  the  individuals 
which  they  will  consign  to  their  first  public 
sale  on  the  above  date  will  be  right  up 
to    the  average. 

Gilbert  Johnson  s  Biff  Polands 
We  recently  called  upon  Gilbert  Johnson. 
Osceola.  Neb.,  who  has  one  of  the  choicely 
bred  herds  of  good,  big-type  Polands.  The 
prospects  for  an  unusually  good  crop  of 
pigs  was  good  early  in  the  season,  but  of 
late  the  pigs  have  not  made  the  best 
growth.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  has  them 
coming  on  in  good  shape  again  and  expects 
to  have  enough  for  a  fall  and  spring  sale, 
the  dates  being  October  11  and  March  3. 
It  was  the  writer's  pleasure  to  select  two 
good  bred  sows  for  this  herd  last  year  and 
the  class  of  stock  that  Mr.  John-on  buys 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the 
herd  that  will  be  established  by  him.  The 
ninety  spring  pigs  are  mostly  by  Choice 
Orange,  of  the  celebrated  Bjg  Orange 
breeding,  and  Hather's  Hadley  2d,  one  of 
the  extra  good,  big-type  boars  with  quality 
that  is  well  known  as  a  show  and  breeding 
boar.  One  litter  is  by  Big  Boned  Jumbo, 
by  the  celebrated  Big  Jumbo,  and  out  of 
a  390-pound  spring  gilt  by  Big  Tim  by  The 
Big  Orphan.  This  litter  combines  the  b'ood 
of  Long  Wonder,  Big  Orphan.  Big  Bone, 
Orphan  Boy,  Chief  Price  and  the  celebrated 
Big  Jumbo.  Other  litters  are  by  O.'s  Jumbo 
and  Long  Chief,  Jr.  This  is  one  of  the 
good  herds  of  big  type  Polands  and  Mr. 
Johnson  Jg  well  qualified  to  make  a  good 
record  in  the  Poland  China  business. 
Powers'  Herd  of  Shorthorn  Cattle 
Dan  Powers,  proprietor  of  the  Blue  Valley 
Stock  Farm,  near  Ulysses,  Neb.,  has  one  of 
the  good  herds  of  cattle  in  the  west.  This 
herd  numbers  around  100,  and  he  has  pur- 
chased cattle  from  a  number  of  the  very 
best  herds.  For  the  past  two  seasons  he 
has  had  at  the  head  of  his  herd  the  beau- 
tiful white  bull  Merry  Robbin  2G9321  by 
Royal  Robbin  165629  and  out  of  a  nicely 
bred  imported  dam.  This  bull  when  Mr. 
Powers  purchased  him  weighed  2,300  pounds 
and  in  just  ordinary  breeding  condition. 
He  could  easily  be  made  to  weigh  2,800 
pounds  if  put  in  high  flesh.  The  calves 
sired  by  this  great  bull  are  framy,  show 
good  conformation  and  plenty  of  quality. 
They  develop  into  the  big  kind  and  a 
number  of  them  are  pure  white,  some  being 
roans.  A  number  of  cows  in  this  herd  are 
by  such  sires  as  Baron  Surmise,  Lovely 
Chief,  Viscount  Lad,  Duke  of  Airdrie,  Chal- 
lenge King,  Baron  Barmpton,  Captain 
White,  Count  Hampton,  Happy  Hampton, 
Pride  of  Bluff  View  and  Red  Victor  2d.  At 
the  present  time  Mr.  Powers  has  eight  or 
ten  yearling  bulls,  sired  mostly  by  his  herd 
bull  Royal  Robbin,  that  he  would  price. 
These  bulls  are  good,  growthy  fellows  for 
their  ages  and  could  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage by  young  breeders  and  stockmen 
in  search  of  Shorthorn  calves  carrying  good 
breeding  and  individual  merit.  Mr.  Powers 
has  a  herd  of  matrons  that  are  regular 
producers.  They  are  good  calf  raisers  and 
he  is  one  of  the  breeders  who  finds  it  ad- 
vantageous not  to  keep  his  breeding  herd 
in  too  high  flesh  for  the  best  of  results. 
His  cattle  are  properly  grown  on  pasture 
and  receive  but  very  little  grain  during 
the  year. 

Ritchie  Brothers'  Shorthorn  Herds 

Two  of  the  best  balanced  herds  of  Short- 
horns of  modern  type  are  those  of  C.  A. 
Ritchie  and  George  Ritchie,  Gresham,  Neb. 
These  gentlemen  operate  their  herds  sepa 
rately  on  adjoining  farms  and  have  nothing 
in  common  only  the  sire  services.  The 
C.  A.  Ritchie  herd  is  headed  by  the  extra 
fine  white  Cumberland's  Last  bull,  Cum- 
berland's Pride,  out  of  Burwood  Circe  by 
Nonpareil  Stamp  by  Imp.  Nonpareil  Victor, 
second  dam,  Imp.  Circe:  This  bull  is  out- 
standing good  in  type,  and  as  a  sire  we 
believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  extra  valuable 
bulls  of  the  breed.  This'  statement  can  be 
verified  by  inspection  of  the  choice  string 
of  young  calves  and  yearlings  on  hand  sired 
by  Cumberland's  Pride.  The  females  in 
the  herd  are  mostly  sired  by  Pride  of  Bluff 
View  by  Duke  of  Oakland  2d,  dam  Imp. 
Fairy  Queen;  Count  Hampton  by  Imp.  Merry 
Hampton,  and  a  few  by  King  Marengo  by 
King  Champion,  dam  Imp.  Lady  Marengo 
by  Scottish  Archer.  One  of  the  finest 
heifer  specimens  that  we  have  seen  is  the 
white  show  heifer  out  of  a  Pride  of  Bluff 
View  dam  and  sired  by  Cumberland's  Pride. 
She  has  the  richness  of  coat  and  flesh  and 
the  show  type  and  conformation  that  puts 
her  jn  the  winning  class.  Her  second  dam 
is  Sittyton  I, ass  by  Sittyton  Fame,  third 
dam  by  Gaveston  and  tracing  to  Imp. 
Gwendolyn  by  Baron  Violet.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Ritchie  has  two  very  choice  young  bulls  for 
sale  by  Cumberland's  Pride.  One  of  these 
is  a  red,  just  past  twelve  months  old,  that 
weighs  1,000  pounds  and  the  other  a  roan 
of  about  the  same  age  and  weight.  Both 
calves  are  choice  and  of  similar  thickness 
and  type,  the  roan  probably  being  a  little 
more  compact  and  a  prospect  for  a  lower- 
set  bull  at  maturity.  Both  are  extra  choice 
calves  and  cheap  at  the  prices  quoted  upon 
them.  George  Ritchie's  herd  is  headed  by 
the  well  known  King  Fragrant  by  King 
Champion,  out  of  Lady  Fragrant,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Imp.  Lady  Douglas,  the  dam 
of  Cumberland's  Last.  King  Fragrant  is 
a  valuable  Shorthorn  bull  and  to  his  credit 
in  this  herd  is  a  class  of  young  stuff  that 
rate  with  the  best  we  have  seen.  Of  course, 
for  the  production  of  this  high  class  young 
stuff,  valuable  assistance  has  been  given  by 
the  extra  class  of  females  in  the  herd. 
The  cows  are  the  big.  smooth,  thick-fleshed, 
broad-backed  sort  that  are  good  doers  and 
are  also  very  heavy   milkers.     Calves  pro- 


duced from  this  character  of  females  always 
make  a  good  showing  and  are  the  right 
kind  to  buy.  The  cows  in  the  herd  are  by 
Red  Victor  by  Victor  Baron,  dam  Imp. 
Mabel;  Pride  of  Bluff  View  and  Count 
Hampton.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  three  choice 
young  bulls'  coming  on  wh:ch  will  be  offered 
for  sale  when  "serviceable,  and  will  also 
price  the  herd  bull,  King  Fragrant,  a  little 
later  in  the  season.  We  frankly  consider 
King  Fragrant  a  good  buy  at  twice  the 
money  that  Mr.  Ritchie  puts  on  him.  If 
interested  in  practical  Shorthorns  of  dual- 
purpose  character,  investigate  these  herds. 
The  herds  have  a  large  percentage  of  good 
roans  in  them. 

Samuelson's  Durocs 

G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb.,  is  raising 
eighty  spring  pigs  by  Golden  Model  Again 
by  Golden  Model;  Dusty  Crimson  by  the 
champion  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder;  Red 
Chief  Wonder  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again; 
Riverview  Wonder  by  Wallace's  Wonder! 
and  the  champion  Medoc,  Jr.  The  pigs  are 
a  growthy,  uniform  lot,  a  characteristic  of 
the  Samuelson  herd,  and  for  sale  this  fall 
will  be  some  very  valuable  young  boars  of 
herd-heading  character.  There  are  also  a 
■choiee  lot  of  fall  boars  and  gilts  from 
which  a  young  herd  exhibit  will  be  made 
at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  The  two  chief 
sires  in  service,  Dusty  Crimson  and  Golden 
Model  Again,  are  recognized  by  good  judges 
of  individual  merit  and  blood  lines  as  being 
strong  factors'  in  the  Duroc  breed.  Dusty 
Crimson  is  of  extra  large  type  and  should 
have  been  urged  to  his  best  weight  for 
the  show  this  fall.  He  will,  no  doubt, 
weigh,  when  fitted,  close  to  1,000  pounds. 
The  pigs  by  him  that  we  have  seen  in  this 
herd,  and  also  in  other  herds  where  they 
were  bought  in  dam,  promise  for  the  big- 
type  kind.  Golden  Model  Again  is  a  hog 
of  good  finish  and  has  also  sired  practical 
stuff.  Mr.  Samuelson  is  thorough  in  his 
conduct  of  the  herd  and  has  a  dependable 
class  of  Durocs  and  conducts  his  sale  busi- 
ness in  a  commendable  business  way. 
E.  R.  Danielson  s  Durocs 

E.  R.  Danielson,  Osceola,  Neb.,  has  fifty- 
four  spring  pigs  and  about  twenty-five  fall 
gilts  for  accommodation  of  the  season's 
trade.  The  fall  gilts  are  all  by  Medoc,  Jr., 
champion  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  191o! 
They  are  a  good,  stretchy,  uniform  lot  of 
gilts  and  will  be  good  things  for  Mr.  Daniel- 
son's  winter  sale.  There  are  also  four  fall 
boars  by  Medoc,  Jr.,  an  exhibit  of  which 
will  be  made  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair. 
Mr.  Danielson  has  a  good  chance  to  get  in 
the  money  in  this  class.  The  spring  pigs 
are  by  Medoc,  Jr.,  and  Goldenrod  Hero. 
Medoc,  Jr.,  is  already  well  advertised  and 
is  well  known  throughout  the  state.  Golden- 
rod  Hero  is  by  old  Golden  Model  and  out 
of  Miss  Hope,  the  dam  of  Model  Queen. 
He  is  owned  by  Mr.  Danielson  and  F.  E. 
Merrick.  The  pigs  by  him  indicate  that  he 
is  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  attention 
as  a  sire.  Mr.  Danielson  has  an  extra 
choice  bunch  of  spring  pigs  coming  on  in 
good  shape  and  will  exhibit  some  of  the 
get  of  Goldenrod  Hero.  Two  of  the  out- 
standing good  gilt  propositions  that  we 
have  seen  are  by  Goldenrod  Hero  and  out 
of  a  Medoc,  Jr.,  dam,  second  dam  the  great 
producing  sow  Ten  Strike.  These  are  out- 
standing good  and  are  of  show  character 
for  every  angle.  A  good  exhibit  will  be 
made  from  this  herd  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair.  Mr.  Danielson  is  getting  his  farm 
fixed  up  In  fine  shape  for  raising  Durocs 
and  has  recently  put  in  a  lot  of  good  woven 
wire  fencing  and  has  a  well  arranged  lot 
of  substantial  yards  and  pastures.  This 
herd  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself  the 
coming  season. 

Brown's  Red  Knight  Durocs 

E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb.,  has-  135 
spring  pigs  that  are  uniform  and  are  com- 
ing along  the  best  of  any  bunch  he  has 
ever  raised.  These  pigs  are  mostly  sired 
by  the  big,  smooth  boar  Long  Gano  by  Col. 
Gano.  Long  Gano  is  siring  a  class  of  pigs 
that  are  stretchy  and  smooth  and  much  to 
the  liking  of  Mr.  Brown  because  he  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  good,  big  type  in  his 
herd.  An  idea  of  the  future  development  of 
the  spring  pigs  by  Long  Gano  can  be  had 
from  the  fall  stuff  on  hand  by  him.  Mr. 
Brown  has  about  twenty  Long  Gano  fall 
gilts  that  are  simply  good,  big,  stretchy 
sorts  that  will  make  unu.ually  large  brood 
sows.  He  has  been  selling  fall  boars,  the 
mates  to  these  gilts,  that  weighed  consider- 
ably over  300  pounds  on  the  average.  The 
characteristics  that  make  Long  Gano  at- 
tractive, such  as  stretch  and  smoothness, 
good  coat  and  color,  strong  back  and  good 
bone,  are  transmitted  in  a  marked  degree 
to  his  get.  These  fall  gilts  by  him  in  Mr. 
Brown's  sale  next  winter  should  be  an 
attraction  fj»r  competition.  Other  spring 
pigs  in  the  herd  are  by  Crimson  Chitwood; 
Lucy's  Chief  by  Gold  Dust  Chief;  and  Fancy 
Chief  by  Gold  Dust  Chief,  out  of  the  great 
old  brood  sow  Fancy  Maid  by  Van's  Perfec- 
tion. This  latter  boar,  Fancy  Chief,  will 
be  seen  in  the  junior  yearling  class  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair.  He  is  of  good  show 
type,  is  symmetrical,  stands  up  well  and 
promises  to  make  a  strong  showing.  Mr. 
Brown  is  in  good  shape  to  accommodate  a 
large  volume  of  good  business  this  year,  and 
his  herd  has  won  a  reputation  for  pro- 
ducing practical  Durocs  that  make  it  worthy 
of  attention. 

Nelson  Brothers'  Holsteing 
We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
to  the  farms  of  Nelson  Brothers,  Stroms- 
burg.  Neb.,  breeders  of  high  class  registered 
Holstein  cattle.  Nelson  Brothers  have  on» 
of  the  highest  class  and  best  producing 
herds  of  richly  bred  Holstelns  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  at  the  present  time 
have  about  sixty  head  in  the  herd,  a  large 
part  of  which  are  cows  of  producing  ages. 
At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  the  great 
young  bull  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus,  for 
which  Nelson  Brothers  paid  approximately 
$1,000.  This  calf  descends  from  the  highest 
priced  Holsteins  ever  sold  at  public  auction 
and  that  sold  for  phenomenal  prices  because 
of  their  high  records  as  producers.  He  was 
got  by  King  Segis  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  the 
$10,000  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta,  and  Is 
out  of  K.  P.  Lady  with  a  record  of  506.2 
pounds  of  milk  and  31.29  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  days;  2.034.9  pounds  of  milk  and 
128.22  pounds  of  butter  in  thirty  days  al 
four  years  of  age.  Her  semi-official  two- 
year-old  record  is  17,760.1  pounds  of  milk 
and  922.04  pounds-  of  butter  in  365  days. 
The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segl; 
Pontiac  Plus  averaged  34.25  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days.  136.75  pounds  in  thirty 
days  and  1,096.8  pounds  in  365  days.  The 
individual  merit  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus 
and   the  excellent  blood  lines  back  of  him 
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place  him  in  the  highest  class  offf  Holstein 
sires.  Nelson  Brothers  advertise  the  service 
of  this  great  young  bull  In  this  issue  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer,  and  breeders  of  Hol- 
stein cattle  who  desire  to  enrich  their  herd 
can  well  afford  to  pay  the  fee  necessary  to 
obtain  service  to  this  sire  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  economy  to  get  a  herd  ull  in 
this  way.  The  females  in  the  Nelfon 
Brothers,-'  herd  are  of  correct  type  and  good 
colors,  and  the  records  kept  upon  the  pro- 
ducing cows  in  the  herd  are  unusually 
good.  Most  of  them  are  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen thousand  pound  milkers.  I»  later 
issues  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  we  will 
publish  photographs  from  this  herd,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  request  that  you  make 
application  for  some  of  these  photographs 
to  Nelson  Brothers.  The  herd  bull.  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Plus,  will  please  the  critical 
judge.  He  is  correct  in  every  detail.  When 
communicating  with  Nelson  Brothers  re- 
garding their  Holsteins,  kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. , 

F.  E.  Merrick's  Durocs 
A  uniform  lot  of  eighty  thrifty  spring 
pigs  constitute  the  crop  on  hand  at  the 
Overlook  Duroc  Farm  of  F.  E.  Merrick, 
Osceola,  Neb.  The  pigs  are  by  I  Am  A 
Crimson  by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder;  Golden- 
rod  Hero  by  Golden  Model  (mentioned  in 
this  issue  in  the  Danielson  fieldnote),  and 
one  litter  by  the  Samuelson  herd  boar,  Dusty 
Crimson.  This  herd  is  strong  in  the  b'ood 
of  Ohio  Chief  and  Crimson  Wonder  and 
though  only  established  a  limited  time  it 
has  been  built  from  the  selection  of  sale- 
topping   sows   of   merit    and    will  compare 


$5,200,000 

The  above  figures  represent 
the  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  in  The  Midwest  Life. 

There  are,  now  about  3,500 
policyholders  in  this  company, 
and  the  number  is  steadily  in- 
creasing each  month. 

The  Midwest  Life  is  a  Ne- 
braska company,  managed  and 
controlled  by  Nebraska  men. 

If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  life  insurance  of  any  kind, 
or  if  you  wish  to  sell  life  in- 
surance, call  or  write 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank  Building:,  Lincoln 


Heider  eveners  are  best  by  ev- 
lery  test.  Used  by  thousands  of 
Ifarmers  because  they  are  me- 
Ichanically  perfect.  Made  of  fin- 
est material.  Work  belter  and  last  longer  than  any 
other.  The  3-horse  Wagon  Evener  on  wagon  with 
hay  loader  makes  haying  easy.  Can  be  used  on  any 
wagen,  manure  spreader, 
grain  drill  or  Implement 
with  pole.  We  also  sian-  ' 
ufaotura  complete  line 
ot  plow  eveners  for  2, 
3,4,5  or  6  horses.  Wag- 
on doubletrees,  single 
,  trees, neck  yokes, etc. 

►  Ask  Your  Dealer 

for  Heider  even- 
i  and  don't  experiment  with 
substitute.     Write  for  our 

i  catalogue.  Address 
HEIDER  MFG.  CO.  us  Main  SI  Carroll.  Iowa 


veners 


Valuable  Information  tQtl 
And  Special  Proposition!  If  L£ 


TO  ALL  SILO  BUYERS 

Don't  buy  a  silo  with  your  eyes  closed^ 
i  Investigate  first.  Get  our  special  offer.\ 
Get  our  portfolio  of  silo  profits  made  byl 
other  farmers.  Get  our  special  factory  1 
I  prices  and  full  particulars  why  Champion! 
I  Silos  are  best. 

CHAMPION  SILOS 
|  Are  built  from  the  ground  up.  Are  abso-  j 
J  lutely  modern,  have  continuous  door 
1  front,  steel  hoops  and  anchors  and  ^ 
I  other  important  Improvements. 
Western  Silo  Co. 
145  9th  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITB  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1*07  N  STREET  LINCOLN.  NKB. 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER  «*»neiM 

flies.  Neat,  clean, or* 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  al'. 
season.  Made  ol 
metal,  can' t spill  or  tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything;. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers,  ox 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  $1. 

HAROLD  80MEB8,  150  DeK&lb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  H.  1 


BRASS  and  STRINGED 
Instruments. 


cornet.,  drama,  clarionet.,  or 
»ny  other  kind  of  brim,  wood, 
wind,  reed  or  stringed  Instrument.  No 
whether  yoa  w«nt  •  b«nd.  orcheetrm.  "olo  or  horn.  aM 
Inrtrament.  we  h.ve  the  biltirest  llne  in  the  W«t.  hM 
our  line  I.  eo  Urge  we  h.ve  to  publmh  mmny  alnerern 
cUloeuea.  We  will  Bend  you  catalog ,  t!<"'l£LfnK!?fTZ 
ticular  instrument  you  .re  interested  In.  Wrtt.  too** 
end  bo  euro  to  tuune  what  instrument  you  want  catalog  of . 

tonkin*  Music  House.  ,  6  J«Ui«>  ttact .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


with  the  older  established  herds.  Some  of 
the  good  litters  are:  One  by  Goldenrod 
Hero  out  of  Hazel's  Crimson  Lady;  one  by 
I  Am  A  Crimson  out  of  Crimson  Topsy  by 
Crimson  Wonder  3d;  one  by  Goldenrod  Hero 
out  of  Ruby  by  Red  Duster,  and  one  litter 
out  of  the  fine,  big  sow  Currant  Blossom 
The  representative  combination  of  blood 
lines  4n  this  herd  are  unusually  strong  and 
the  type  is  good.  Mr.  Merrick  would  sell 
the  herd  boar,  I  Am  A  Crimson,  because  of 
fo  much  of  this  same  breeding  in  the  herd. 
This  boar  is  a  good  sire  and  while  »ot  of 
show  character  we  consider  him  a  valuable 
breeding  hog.  Mr.  Merrick  will  have 
number  of  extra  good  spring  males  for  sale 
and  will  sell  them  out  at  reasonable  prices'. 
The  annual  Polk  county  Duroc  circuit,  In 
which  Mr.  Merrick  sells  next  winter,  is  as 
follows:  Beginning  Tuesday,  February  24, 
E.  R.  Danielson;  February  25.  F.  E.  Mer- 
rick; February  26,  E.  J.  Brown;  February 
27,  G.  E.  Samuelson.  This  circuit  will  be 
opened  on  Monday,  the  23d,  by  A.  J.  Regler, 
Henderson,  Neb. 

CoJ,   Arthur   C.    Thompson,  Auctioneer 

One  of  the  capable,  progressive  and  well- 
qualified  young  auctioneers  is  Col.  Arthur 
C.  Thompson,  York,  Neb.  Mr.  Thompson 
has  conducted  a  large  volume  of  public  sale 
business  in  his  local  vicinity  for  the  past 
few  years  and  bears  unanimous  recommen- 
dation from  the  parties  for  whom  he  has 
made  sales.  His  work  has  also  taken  him 
into  the  pure  brad  livestock  field  and  his 
efforts  in  this  line  have  met  with  success 
and  resulted  in  very  satisfactory  sales  to 
the  parties  selling.  Mr.  Thompson  is  able, 
well -posted,  frank  and  plaft'es  his  buying 
crowds  with  his  forceful  and  pleasmt  way 
of  selling.  He  will  coanmunlcate  with  par- 
ties; wanting   to   book   fall  sales. 


SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS  AVERAGE  $490 

The  tenth  annual  sale  of  Bellows  Brothers' 
celebrated  Shorthorns  held  at  their  fine 
stock  farm  near  Maryville,  Missouri,  June 
10,  was  largely  attended  by  prominent 
breeders  from  various  states,  and  re  ulted 
in  a  very  satisfactory  average.  The  offer- 
ing was  in  the  pink  of  condition  and  on 
account  of  the  exceptional  quality  of  some 
of  the  young  bulls  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  prices  on  some  of  these  were  con- 
servative. Values,  however,  such  as  were 
bought  in  this  sale,  will  mean  much  toward 
further  adding  prominence  to  the  Bellows 
Brothers'  Shorthorns.  The  top  of  the  sale 
was  $1,095  for  the  great  young  show  bull, 
Diamond  Emblem,  Lot  3  in  the  catalog. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  young  Shorthorn 
bulls  of  the  breed  and  was  purchased  by 
D.  E.  Reber,  Morrill,  Kansas,  a  prominent 
and  progressive  Shorthorn  man  who  also 
laid  in  a  few  of  the  good  females  from  the 
offering.  W.  W.  Birge,  North  Platte,  Ne- 
braska, one  of  the  prominent  western 
Nebraska  stoakmen,  bought  two  head  of 
choice  females.  The  following  list  of  sales 
ives  an  idea  of  the  uniform  excellence  of 
the  offering.  Col.  Woods  did  excellent  work 
on  the  block,  assisted  by  Cols,  Janes,  Rep- 
pert  and  Hosmar.  A  complete  list  of  sales 
follows : 

Summary 

12  bulls  sold  for  6,810;  ay ....  $567.50 

36  females  sold  for..  16,715;  av....  464.00 
48  head  sold  for   23,525;  av.  .  .  .  490.00 

1 —  Farmer  Farm,   Farmington,   Minn.$  810 

2 —  Klaus    Ehler,    Bennet,    la   500 

3 —  D.  E.  Reber,  Morrill,  Kas   1095 

4 —  S.  W.  Ward,  Lamar,  la   575 

5—  Uni.   of  Illinois,    Champaign,    III..  840 

6 —  D.  M.  Johnston,  Storm  Lake,   la..  405 

7 —  G.    H.    White.    Emerson,    la   405 

8 —  J.  M.  Wolf,  Washington,  la.......  500 

9 —  Fred  Sutterbin,   Skidmore,   Mo....  300 

10 —  D.    H.    Boss.    Hale,    Mo   610 

11 —  F.  T.  Clampitt,  New  Providence,  la.  860 

12 —  A.  T.  Worstley  &  Son,  Kent,  la.  .  400 

13 —  D.    H.    Boss   415 

14 —  Tom  Stanton    510 

15 —  Howell   Rees  &  Son,   Pllger   805 

16 —  George  Thompson,  Viborg,  S.  D. .  .  505 

17 —  p.  E.  Reber   315 

18 —  F.   E.  Jackson,   Early,   S.  D   500 

19 —  Owen    Kane,    Wisner   375 

20 —  D     H.    Boss   350 

21—  W.   W.   Birge,   North   Platte   505 

22—  A.  G.  Duffey   225 

23 —  W.    W.    Birge   715 

24—  Tom    Stanton    500 

25 —  F.    W.    Harding   600 

26 —  A.  O.  Stanley,  Sheridan,  Mo   800 

27 —  C.   F.   Curtis,  Ames,   la   30  0 

28 —  Ogden  &  Son.  Maryville.  Mo   500 

29 —  S.  P.  Emmons  &  Son,  Mexico,  Mo.  250 

30—  C.    F.    Curtis  1   1000 

31 —  H.  C.  Stevenson,  Clemonts,   Kas...  440 

32—  J.  T.  Judge,  Carroll,  la   410 

33 —  D.    H.    Boss  J   570 

34 —  Ogden    &    Son   815 

35 —  Evans   Brothers,    Maryville,   Mo...  250 

36 —  George  Allen  &  Sons,  Lexington..  280 

37 —  W.    B.    Bloomfield,    Iowa   465 

38 —  D.    H.    Boss   535 

40 —  J.  H.  Christ,   Skidmore,  Mo   405 

41 —  D.  E.  Reber   390 

42 —  D.    H.    Boss   575 

43 —  D     H.    Boss   500 

44—  a!    G.    Duffey   250 

45 —  D.    H.    Boss   450 

46 —  James  Sloss,   North   Bend   295 

47 —  D.  E.  Reber   230 

48 —  D.    H.    Boss   375 

4  9— D.    H.    Boss   310 


Sept.  27- 
Oct.  3- 
Oct.  6- 
Oct.  7- 
Oct.  8- 
Oct.  9- 
Oct.  10- 
Oct.  14- 
Oct.  14- 
Oct.  15- 
Oct.  21- 
Oct.  25- 
Oct.  30- 
Oct.  30- 
Oct.  31- 

Aug.  14- 
Oct.  11- 
Oct.  16- 
Oct.  17- 
Oct.  18- 
Oct.  18- 
Oct.  20- 
Oct.  21- 
Oct.  22- 
Oct.  25- 
Oct.  29- 
Oct.  29- 
Nov.  5- 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

—Robert  Leisy.  Wisner,  Neb. 
-John  Bader,   Scribner,  Neb. 
-William   Moderow,    Beemer,  Neb. 
-F.  A.  Lemmerman.  Creston,  Neb. 
-Henry  Aase.   Bradish,  Neb. 
-M.  O.  Froistad,   Newman  Grove,  Neb. 
-J.    J.   Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 
-G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 
-Frank  Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 
-M.  W.  Putman,  Tecumseh,  Neb. 
-J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons.  Malcolm.  Neb. 
-Herman  Toeile,  West  Point,  Neb. 
-A.  T.  Crosse  Guide  Rock,  Neb. 
-J.   J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
-Blackburn   Bros.,   Royal,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
-R    B.   Baird,  Central  City,  Neb. 
-Giibert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 
-Thos.   A.   Shattuck,   Hastings,  Neb. 
-Thos.  F.  Walker.   Alexandria,  Neb. 
-C.  H.  Harper.   Benkelman,  Neb. 
-Iver  S.   Johnson.   Stanton,  Neb. 
-Wm.   Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 
-C.  W.   Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 
-J   T   R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
-J  H  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 
-Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 
-Albert  Smith   &  Son-,  Superior,  Neb. 
— H.  O.  Williamson,  Herman,  Neb. 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big-,  lu.ty,  meaty  bull-  from  10  months  to  two  years  old 
A  hundred  head  of  cow.  and  heifers.    This  represent,  surplus  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS   ALBION.  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;    SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEO  ROE  Bt  SHIRK,  SR.  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 

RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN 


Two  choice  young  bulls  for  sale  of  service- 
able ages,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cum- 
berland's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy  milking 
dams.  Address. 

C.   A.   RITCHIE  GRESHAil,  NEB. 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited  Address 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESI1  AM,  NEB. 


(Herds    are    on    adjoining  farms.) 


EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — Moat  of  them  sire*  by  Red 
Goods  80(568 — yearlings  and  two  year  old* 

A  Few  Cows. 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRAD8HAW,  NKB 


SECRET  HERO.  SCOTCH  HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  fn* 


sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purposa 

herd   of   Shorthorns.     Address — 

IRVTN  E.   WILSON       BELVTDERE.  NEB, 

Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls 

FOR   SALE.     GROWTHY   FELLOWS  REP- 
RESENTING   GOOD  BREEDING. 
C.  J.  ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 


KOLSTEXN-FRIESIANS. 
RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  sreed  a  limited  number  of  oows  to  our  $1,000  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  for  $100 
each.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  is  a  sou  of  King  Segis  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  the  $10,000  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  is  K  P.  I-ady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31.29  lbs.  of  but- 
ter in  7  days;  2034.9  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  day.s  and  128.22  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days  at  4  years 
of  age.  Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922.04  lbs.  of  butter 
in  365  days.  The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segis  Pontiae  Plus  average  34,25  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days,  136.75  lbs.  in  30  days  and  1C96.8  lbs.  in  365  days.  His  breeding  and  un- 
usual correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holstein  bulls  living  today 
WRITE  OR  VISIT.  NELSON  BROTHERS,    STROMSBCRG,  NEBRASKA. 

(Breeders  of  High  Class  Registered  Holsteins 


FKIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segls 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  In 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  In  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All  stock 
over    six    months    old    tuberculin  tested 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY,  grand  champion  bull,  headu 
our  herd.  A  few  choice  females  for  sale 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central  City.  Neb 

Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
H  olut  eln-Frleslan  As  so.  Bx  134,  Brattlebore.Vt. 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.     ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT.  NEBRASKA 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 
Six    bulls,    8    to    16    months   old,    and  ter 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

O.   O.   CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds    In  Nebraska. 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SAL  E- 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL  BROS.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 


REDPOLLS  

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice     animals    of    either     sex    for  sale 
Quality    the    best.      Prices   right.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     Address  or  visit— 
W.  F.  SCHWAB      CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Woulrt 
also    price    a    few    sows    for   fall  litters'. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

By  the  champion  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WON- 
DER and  COL.  CHIEF.  Prices  reasonable. 
A.   R.   BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEB. 


Read  the   ads— S.   R.  McKelvie. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Smaflan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


I 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Writs  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


I 


1,000  Pound  LongWonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED      DIFFEY  NORTH   BEND,  NEB. 

GRAND-DAUGHTERS  OF 
FESSENMEYER'S     "A  WONDER" 

Mated  with  NEBRASKA  GIANT,  a  grand- 
son of  Long  King,  for  sale.    Sows  to  farrow 
the    last    of   August   and  September. 
H.  H.  MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB 

MtlNHOLD'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Spring   pigs   by    BIG   JUMBO,    a  grandson 
of    WADE'S    JUMBO,     for     sale.       I  will 
also    sell     this    herd  boar 
H.  C.  MEINHOLD       STROMSBURG,  NEB 

^^J^E^ER^JWHITES  

MURRAY'S  IMMUNE  O.  I.  C. 

HERD  HEADERS — Fall  boars  by  U.  S.  and 
FAIRMONT   CHIEF  —  both    big    type  sires. 
These  fall   boars  are   IMMUNE,   are  priced 
right    and    GUARANTEED.  Address — 
CHAS.   H.   MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB. 


AUCTIONEERS 

Auctioneers  Blf  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  yo«r  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  8.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Me. 
W.   B.  Carpenter,   Real  Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


u.  C.  CALLAHAN— Fine  Stock  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading'  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hpS/*- 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones— Bell,  Douglas  1770;  Auto  B  1920. 
XK44  Tt*da-«  at  Omatis,.  N«hra«fc" 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having   made   a   number   of  sales   of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence in   conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


COL     ARTHUR   C.  THOMPSON 
LIVE    STOCK    AUCTIONEER.      Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be     pleased    to     communicate  with 
parties   wanting   fall   dates'.  Addrass: — 
ARTHUR  C.  THOMPSON  YORK,  NEB. 


Ilfn  |   r-   B..-     PERCHERON  AMI 

WULr  Bros,    royal  Belgian 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prize  winning  kind.  22  prises  won  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions. 
9  Firsts.  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prises.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  *  Breeders 
ALBION.   Boone   County.  NEBRASKA 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  news.    Read  them. 
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$850 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  <ri!N 


$900 

SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


A  smashing  value — a  car  that  has  made  the  selling  record  of  the  world  in  the  past  two 
years  for  all  cars  of  its  class — that  has  left  behind  181  other  makes  of  pleasure  cars  in  point  of 
quantity  because  it  has  far  outstripped  them  in  point  of  quality — why,  friends,  is  there  any- 
thing you  could  want  in  an  automobile  that  the  DETROITER  does  not  afford  you  for  $850  or 
$900?  You  must  pardon  the  makers  of  this  splendid  car  if  they  seem  to  boast  a  little  bit — 
but  you  know  how  it  is  with  those  things  of  your  own  that  have  just  clean  passed  way  be- 
yond your  expectations — that  yearling  colt — that  stand  of  wheat — that  field  of  big  onions 
down  in  the  lowland — that  orchard  on  the  hillside — that  blue  ribbon  herd  of  yours;  for  every- 
body has  something  that  is  better,  that  stands  for  his  hard  work  and  high  ambition.  And 
with  us,  it  is  the  DETROITER  car. 


You  Will  Be  Proud,  Too 

When  you  get.  a  Detroiter  you,  too,  will  be  justly  proud. 
The  Detroiter  is  no  makeshift — not  a  skimp,  not  a  covered-over 
weakness,  not  a  false  economy  in  any  part  of  it. 

We  built  this  car  on  the  assumption  that  its  very  goodness 
would  sweep  the  country  from  end  to  end;  that  men  would 
everywhere  demand  it  because  all  owners  said  it  was  right. 
And  our  record  shows  we  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head. 
Honest  building  and  beauty  of  line  and  finish,  not  surpassed  at 
any  price,  have  given  the  DETROITER  its  success. 

Other  Makers  Said  We  Couldn't 

When  the  Detroiter  first  appeared  two  years  ago,  manufac- 
turers everywhere  said  we  couldn't  build  the  car  for  the  price. 
They  didn't  take  into  consideration  that  the  very  quality  of 
this  car  made  the  sale  of  it  so  easy  that  our  sales  expense  per 
car  is  next  to  nothing.  When  you  buy  a  Detroiter  you  pay  no 
heavy  "selling  overhead,"  just  as  you  pay  the  lowest  "factory 
overhead."  Our  net  profit  per  car  is  less  than  many  manu- 
facturers expend  in  "selling  overhead"  alone.  And  so  we  did  it 
— although  the  manufacturers  said  we  couldn't. 

The  Nine  Big  Features 


to  the  quart  of  lubricant.  No  five-passenger  automobile  made 
surpasses  this  record.  Other  cars  with  such  features  average 
in  price  $3,355.80 — the  Detroiter  costs  you  $850  or 


1.  Long  stroke  motor. 

2.  Platform  rear  spring. 

3.  Multiple  disc  clutch. 

4.  Full  floating  rear  axle. 

5.  Extra  capacity  radiator. 


6.  Enclosed  valves,  all  on  one 

side. 

7.  Left  side  drive,  center  control. 

8.  Extraordinary    braking  sur- 

face. 

9.  Ball  bearings  throughout. 


A  Car  For  Hardest  Use 

Naturally  a  car  with  ball  bearngs  that  cannot  wear  out  and 
never  need  adjusting — with  the  costly  platform  type*  of  springs 
that  absorb  every  jolt — with  the  long  stroke  motor  that  works 
without  depreciation — with  the  extra  large  radiator  that  keeps 
the  motor  cool  under  all  circumstances — with  the  full  floating 
rear  axle  that  is  three  times  as  strong  as  other  types — with 
such  a  light  car  (weight  1,900  pounds)  and  oversized  tires — 
such  a  car  lasts.  Not  one  season,  nor  two,  nor  three  is  the  life 
of  a  DETROITER — but  with  any  reasonable  care,  less  care 
than  you  give  a  good  horse,  it  will  live  as  lqng  as  tough  steel 
can  endure. 

This  Is  the  Day 

So  get  in  touch  with  our  nearest  dealer,  and  do  it  now. 
The  DETROITER  has  no  seasons.  The  car  you  choose  today 
has  every  latest  improvement.  .Nothing  is  held  over  until  "next, 
season."  There  isn't  a  single  experiment  in  the  whole  car. 
Every  detail  is  tried  and  proved. 

Five  Models  For  Your  Choice 


What  Such  Construction  Saves  You 

It  is  such  construction  that  makes  possible  the  Detroiter 
record — 20  to  25  miles  to  the  gallon  of  fuel — and  over  100  miles 


Any  one  of  five  models — touring  car  or  roadster — at 
for  standard  equipment,  or  $900  for  special  equipment.  All 
with  the  same  25  h.  p.  long-stroke  motor,  104-inch  wheel  base. 
32x31/£-inch  tires  (oversize  for  long  life),  Speedometer,  Prest- 
O-Lite  or  battery  lighting  system,  quick  detachable,  demount- 
able rims,  etc.,  at  the  $900  price. 

If  you  are  not  going  to, town  this  week,  send  us  your  name 
and  receive  a  Detroiter  catalog. 


Agents  Almost  Everywhere 


The  Briggs-Detroiter  Go. 

605  Holbrook  Ave. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


T.  G.  Northwall  Go. 

Distributors 

912  Jones  St.,  Omaha 
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SEVENTEEN-YEAR  LOCUST 

A  brood  of  the  periodical  cicada,  or 
seventeen-year  locust,  has  made  its 
appearance  this  year  in  the  wooded 
bluff  country  along  the  Missouri  river 
and  its  tributaries  from  Omaha  south- 
ward. The  insects  are  numerous 
enough  in  some  places  to  cause  con- 


siderable injury  to  fruit  trees,  but 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  damage 
will  be  widespread,  or  even  serious 
except  in  a  few  cases.  A  good  de- 
scription of  the  life  history  of  this 
insect  was  given  in  our  horticultural 
department  June  11,  but  we  will 
briefly  repeat  it  here. 


The  Seventeen-Year  Locust,  showing  eggs  at  "< 
;gs  at  "d,"  a  pupa  at  "a,"  a  pupa  with  skin  cast  at 


i  twig  punctured  for  depositing 
and  the  adult  insect  at  "c." 


The  insects  now  appearing  are  the 
adults  of  the  species.  Their  period 
of  activity  extends  over  a  month  or 
more.  The  males  "sing"  almost 
continuously  during  the  day,  while 
the  females  put  in  their  time  laying 
eggs  in  slits  made  in  the  bark  of  the 
twigs  of  trees.  It  is  in  making  these 
slits  that  the  insects  work  their  in- 
jury to  trees.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
eggs  hatch  and  the  young  larvae  drop 
to  the  ground,  where  they  burrow 
below  the  surface  and  establish 
themselves  near  the  fine  rootlets  of 
the  tree,  from  which  they  suck  sap. 

In  the  ground  they  stay  for  seven- 
teen years.  The  pupae  from  the  eggs 
being  laid  this  year  will  emerge  from 
the  ground  in  1930,  and  after  crawling 
up  onto  trees  will  shed  their  skins 
and  emerge  as  adult  insects.  There 
are  different  broods.  The  one  this 
year  is  known  to  entomologists  as 
brood  XIV.  The  small  brood  in 
Johnson  county  last  year  was  brood 
XIII.  Brood  XIV  is  the  largest  one 
in  this  state.  It  was  predicted  in 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  April  5, 
1911,  by  Professor  Swenk  of  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  and 
orchardists  in  eastern  Nebraska  must 
look  for  it  again  in  1930,  as  we  have 
already  suggested. 


A  FARMERS 
PRESIDENT 

H 


ERE  is  a  striking  little 
booklet  written  by  a  man 
who  believes  that  somewhere  in 
this  broad  land  there  is  a  farmer 
who  is  destined  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
Do  you  agree  with  him,  and  could  you  guess  who  that  farmer  is? 

This  booklet  is  frankly  written  to  emphasize  the  leadership  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  America  over  all  branches  of  industry.  Incidentally,  it  is  an 
advertisement  for  the  Cross  Country  car — the  result  of  forty  years  of  manu- 
facturing experience  on  the  part  of  the  JefFery  Company. 

The  success  of  the  JefFery  Company  is  founded  upon  the  same  things  that 
have  brought  success  to  the  American  farmer.  This  company  is  independent — 
likewise  the  farmer. 

The  car  is  an  assembly  of  our  own  tried  and  proved  products.  We  have 
sown  carefully  and  have  grown  naturally,  counting  upon  the  future  harvest 
rather  than  upon  temporary  gain. 

The  JefFery  Company  was  the  first  concern  to  advertise  new  cars  in  farm 
journals. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  our  output  today  is  sold  to  farm  residents. 
This  booklet  will  be  interesting  to  every  farmer. 

The  edition  is  not  large,  but  we  will  send  a  copy  free  to  every  farm  owner 
if  Le  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  giving  his  full  name  and  address,  and 
the  number  of  acres  he  owns. 


We  ask  for  this  information  be- 
cause we  know  this  booklet  will 
be  most  interesting  to  successful 
farmers. 

Send  for  this  booklet 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works,   Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches  Boston   Chicago   Milwaukee   New  York   Philadelphia   San  Francisco 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


My  name  is 
My  address  b- 


City 


I 


Stale 

acres  of  land. 


I  am  interested  in  a  car  like  the  Cross  Country. 


DOWN  IN  KANSAS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  see  that 
our  editor,  Mr.  Herron,  has  been 
down  in  the  Jayhawker  state  and 
that  he  saw  plenty  of  limestone 
rock  while  here.  But  if  he  had  pene- 
trated farther  than  Manhattan,  had 
gone  from  Junction  City  down  to 
Emporia  on  the  M.  K.  &  T.  and  from 
Emporia  to  Florence  on  the  Santa  Fe, 
he  would  have  been  keen  to  swear 
that  Kansas  is  nothing  but  a  bed  of 
limestone.  He  would  have  been 
traveling  all  the  way  down  the  back- 
bone of  the  state — -and  we  think  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  limestone 
backbone  instead  of  one  made  of 
sand.  But  aside  from  a  narrow  belt 
Kansas  is  a  smooth  state,  and  one 
gets  a  very  poor  idea  of  it  from  what 
he  sees  along  a  number  of  lines  of 
railroad  which  follow  river  valleys. 
The  rocky  belt  which  comes  down 
from  the  north  widens  when  it  gets 
into  what  is  known  as  the  "Flint 
Hills,"  and  we  have  here  quite  a  scope 
of  country  which  is  fit  only  for  pas- 
ture. But  it  is  good  pasture,  and 
cattlemen  will  tell  you  that  in  no 
place  in  the  United  States  will  cattle 
make  such  summer  gains  as  on  the 
limestone  pastures  of  Kansas. 

This  Flint  Hill  pasture  country  is 
filled  up  each  summer  with  cattle 
from  the  south  which  get  here  about 
the  last  of  April  in  what  look  like  the 
last  stages  of  dilapidation.  By  the 
middle  of  the  summer  shipments 
begin,  and  from  then  on  until  fall  a 
big  space  in  the  Kansas  City  market 
is  filled  by  the  Flint  Hills  cattle.  So 
good  is  this  grass  that  grows  out  of 
a  rocky  soil  that  cattlemen  pay  $7.50 
to  $8  per  head  for  the  season's  pas- 
ture and  think  themselves  lucky  to 
get  in  on  the  deal.  But  when  a  steer 
puts  on  as  many  pounds  as  these 
thin  fellows  from  Texas  do  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  those 
pounds  bring  anywhere  from  6  to  8 
cents  each,  the  owner  can  easily 
afford  to  pay  $8  per  head  for  the 
season's  pasture.  The  price  of  these 
hilly  pastures  has  advanced  from 
almost  nothing  until  now  it  takes  $30 
per  acre  to  buy  them.  Their  nearness 
to  the  great  Kansas  City  market 
makes  them  still  more  valuable;  the 
expense  of  shipping  does  not  eat  up 
half  the  profits,  and  as  the  cattle 
can  go  through  in  a  night  their 
shrinkage  is  light. 

But  all  the  rest  of  Kansas,  aside 
from  this  small  rocky  belt,  is  a 
smooth  prairie  country.  Kansas  has 
no  great  area  of  sand  hills,  and  can 
well  afford,-  in  making  comparison 
with  other  states,  to  set  off  limestone 
pasture  worth  $30  with  an  area  of 
sand  larger  than  the  New  England 
states  aside  from  Maine.  Kansas  does 
not  lack  soil;  what  it  lacks  is  rain 
at  the  proper  time.  That  large  area 
which  lies  west  of  the  sixth  .principal 
meridian  is  composed  of  fine  soil,  but 
lack  of  rain  cuts  down  production 
except  in  the  most  favorable  years. 
It  seems  too  bad  that  so  large  an 
area  of  good  land  should  lack  the 
most  essential  thing,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  irrigation  by  means  of  pumps 
will  ever  help  more  than  a  limited 
much  of  this  part  of  the  state  has 
been  broken  up;  with  the  bright  out- 
look for  cattle  it  might  have  been 
made  much  more  profitable  as  a 
cattle-raising  than  a  grain-raising 
section.  When  the  prairie  sod  has 
once  been  destroyed  there  it  can  never 
be  replaced,  or  if  it  is  it  will  tato 
years  to  do  it.  H.  C  HATCH. 

Coffey  Co.,  Kansas. 


SUMMER  WORK  IN  STRAWBERRIES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Weeds  are 
the  foe  of  the  berry  grower,  and  after 
the  first  year,  when  the  rows  may  be 
plowed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  them  clean.  A  very  good  plan 
is  to  mow  over  the  vines  after  the 
fruit  has  been  harvested,  and  when 
the  weeds  have  dried  set  fire  to  it 
and  burn  off.  The  plants  will  not  be 
injured  and  a  decided  check  will  be 
given  to  the  weeds.  On  thin  land, 
100  pounds  of  bone  meal  to  the  acre 
sowed  broadcast  in  August,  will  help 
the  plants  materially. 

H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 

Polk  County,  Missouri. 


Many  of  those  who  talk  learnedly 
about  the  greater  yields  secured  by 
farmers  in  Europe  forget  to  mention 
that  in  production  per  farmer  we 
have  them  beaten  all  to  pieces. 
Relative  prices  for  land  and  labor 
determine  how  intensive  farming 
methods  should  be.  Intensive  farm- 
ing will  come  quite  naturally  when- 
ever it  is  most  profitable. 


The  Nebraska  favmev 
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Roads,  Vehicles  and  Ruts 


WIDE  TIRES  ON  MUDDY  ROADS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  article, 
"The  Draft  of  Wagons,"  by  L.  W. 
Chase  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for 
April  16,  brought  a  letter  from  Mr. 
F.  W.  Cramb  of  Jefferson  county  in 
which  he  stated  that  nothing  was  said 
in  that  article  about  the  comparative 
draft  of  wagons  with  wide  and  narrow 
tires  when  running  on  muddy  roads. 
Professor  Chase  has  asked  me  to  give 
results  of  some  tests  I  have  helped 
to  make  bearing  on  this  point. 

But  first  let  us  see  what  has  been 
determined  elsewhere.  In  his  Mis- 
souri road  experiments,  Prof.  H.  J. 
Waters,  now  president  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  made  several 
tests  on  muddy  roads.  His  experi- 
ments have  been  the  basis  of  all 
discussion  of  the  draft  of  wide-  and 
narrow-tire  wagons  up  to  the  present 
time.  Nine  trials  were  made  by  him 
embracing  the  different  conditions  of 
muddy  roads  from  mud,  deep,  stiff, 
and  just  beginning  to  dry  on  top  to 
dry  on  top  and  spongy  underneath. 
Without  an  exception  the  draft  of  the 
wide-tire  wagon  (tires  six  inches 
wide)  was  very  much  less  than  that 
of  the  narrow-tire  wagon. 

Where  Wide  Tires  Excel 

The  greatest  advantage  for  the  wide 
tires  was  when  the  surface  of  the 
road  was  dry  enough  to  allow  the 
six-inch  tire  to  pass  over  without 
cutting  a  rut,  but  not  stiff  enough 
to  keep  the  narrow  tires  (one  and 
three-fourths  inches)  from  cutting 
through  the  surface  and  making  a 
rut.  With  the  road  in  this  condition 
the  difference  in  favor  of  the  wide 
tires  amounted  to  from  52  to  61  per 
cent.  The  ordinary  country  road  is 
found  in  this  condition  for  a  greater 
number  of  days  in  a  year  than  it  is 
found  sloppy  and  sticky  on  top  and 
firm  underneath. 

As  the  road  dries  and  becomes 
firmer  the  difference  in  draft  grad- 
ually diminishes  until  the  advantage 
for  the  wide  tires  reaches  about  25 
to  30  per  cent  on  dry,  hard,  smooth 
earth,  gravel  or  macadam  roads. 
Country  roads  do  not  reach  a  condi- 
tion, it  appears,  good  enough  to 
completely  eliminate  the  difference  in 
favor  of  wide  tires. 

On  the  other  hand  as  the  mud 
becomes  softer  and  deeper  the  differ- 
ence between  the  draft  of  broad  tires 
and  narrow  tires  rapidly  diminishes 
until  a  condition  is  reached  where 
narrow  tires  give  considerably  less 
draft  than  wide  tires.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  mud  is  deep 
and  sticky  as  in  stiff  clay  soils. 
Under  this  condition  narrow  tires 
show  their  greatest  advantage  over 
wide  tires.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  this  condition  of  the  roads 
is  of  short  duration  in  this  state,  and 
comparatively  rare  as  compared  with 
other  conditions  that  prevail. 
Nebraska  Experiments 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wright  and  the  writer 
have  been  conducting  tests  along  this 


line  for  the  past  year  and  have  ob- 
tained results  approximately  the  same 
as  those  reviewed  above.  The  wheels 
we  used  were  wood  in  the  case  of 
both  wide  and  narrow  tires,  while 
the  wide-tire  wheels  used  by  Professor 
Waters  in  Missouri  were  steel.  The  net 
load  in  our  trials  was  2,000  pounds. 

Our  results  show  that  with  a  very 
hard  road  surface,  such  as  that  of  a 
new  brick  pavement,  the  narrow  tires 
give  less  draft.  The  advantage  is 
with  the  broad  tire,  however,  on 
earth  roads  when  the  surface  is  very 
hard.  If  the  surface  of  an  earth  road 
becomes  soft  for  one  inch  on  top,  and 
remains  hard  underneath,  the  advan- 
tage is  with  the  narrow  tires.  When 
the  mud  is  from  four  to  six  inches 
deep,  the  advantage  is  again  with  the 
wide  tires.  The  rains  this  spring  did 
not  make  mud  over  seven  inches  deep 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln,  and  we  may 
consider  this  about  the  maximum  for 
any  part  of  Nebraska  any  season — 
a  fact  that  should  be  considered  in  a 
discussion  of  this  kind. 

One  of  our  tests  consisted  in  run- 
ning the  narrow  tires  seven  times 
over  a  muddy  clay  road.  The  wheels 
having  wide  tires  were  then  put  on 
and  the  wagon  driven  over  the  same 
path  seven  times  more.  This  test 
brought  out  several  interesting  things. 
The  ruts  were  from  three  to  five 
inches  deep  after  the  first  time  over 
with  the  narrow  tires;  by  the  seventh 
time  over  ruts  from  four  to  six  inches 
deep  had  been  formed. 

Wide  Tires  Improve  Road 

Comparing  the  draft  the  first  time 
over  with  the  wide  tires  with  that  of 
the  first  time  over  with  the  narrow 
tires  we  found  a  difference  of  57.1 
pounds,  or  16.1  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  narrow  tires  The  difference  in 
draft  the  seventh  time  over  for  each 
wagon  was  49.7  pounds,  or  14. 2,.  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  narrow  tire? 

At  the  end  of  this  test  the  "Vats 
were  only  two  to  four  inches  deep 
and  the  condition  of  the  road  was 
far  better  than  it  was  before  the 
test.  The  improvement  of  the  road 
surface  was  so  great  as  tc  warrant 
the  use  of  wide  tires  even  if  they 
gave  a  draft  from  14  to  16  per  cent 
greater  than  narrow  tires.  If  only 
broad  tires  had  been  used  on  this  road 
the  narrow,  deep  ruts  would  never 
have  formed  or  even  started. 

Another  tracking  test  was  made  on 
a  black  loam  road.  In  this  instance 
the  narrow  tires  were  run  in  one 
track  and  the  wide  tires  in  another. 
The  mud  was  from  four  to  six  inches 
deep  and  very  thin.  The  broad  tires 
sank  clear  through  the  first  time  over, 
and  did  not  sink  any  deeper  in  subse- 
quent trips.  The  seventh  time  over 
the  draft  was  92.7  pounds  less  than 
the  first  time  over. 

Circumstances  that  we  could  not 
control  made  it  impossible  to  test  the 
narrow  tires  immediately  after  finish- 
ing the  test  on  this  road  with  the 
wide  ones.    When  we  were  ready  for 


the  narrow-tire  test  a  few  hours  later 
a  drying  wind  had  improved  the  road 
greatly,  thus  giving  an  advantage  to 
the  narrow  tires  over  the  wide  tires 
used  a  few  hours  previously  on  the 
same  road. 

Farm  Conditions 

The  first  time  over  the  narrow 
tires  pulled  22.1  pounds,  or  9.6  per 
cent,  harder  than  the  wide  did  the 
first  time  over.  Comparing  the 
seventh  time  over  in  each  case  the 
difference  in  draft  was  8.5  pounds, 
or  6.2  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  wide 
tires.  Here  again  the  wide  tires 
built  up  the  road  while  the  narrow 
tires  cut  it  up. 

Tests  on  a  wet  cornfield,  a  field 
lane,  pasture,  alfalfa  field  and  a  moist, 
newly-plowed  field  showed  that  wide 
tires  gave  lighter  draft  without  a 
single  exception,  the  advantage  rang- 
ing from  7.1  per  cent  to  35  per  cent. 
We  had  no  sandy  roads  on  which  to 
make  a  test,  but  the  action  of  wheels 
on  such  roads  would  be  similar  to 
that  on  wet  fields — the  narrow  tires 
would  cut  through  while  the  wide 
tires  would  run  on  the  surface,  or  at 
least  cut  down  only  a  short  distance. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  wide  tires 
should  be  used  on  sandy  roads. 

On  other  earth  roads,  unless  the 
mud  is  very  deep,  or  is  of  such  a 
consistency  as  to  roll  up  on  the 
wheels  badly,  the  wide  tires  are  pre- 
ferable, also,  because  the  draft  is  less 
as  a  rule,  and  they  build  up  the  roads 
instead  of  rutting  them  and  making 
them  worse.  FRED  A.  WIRT. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


EFFECT  OF  AUTOS  ON  ROADS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  a  recent 
issue  appeared  an  editorial  on  auto 
licenses,  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
editor  made  the  broad  assertion  that, 
whether  the  courts  decide  for  or 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the 
license,  "we'll  all  agree  that  an 
automobile  does  a  road  more  harm 
than  a  wagon." 

The  editor  is  most  certainly  at 
fault  in  that  statement,  as  my  obser- 
vation tells  me  that  all  people  do  not 
agree  to  anything  of  the  kind,  whether 
or  not  they  are  owners  of  autos. 
Furthermore,  the  majority  of  citizens 
of  Nemaha  county  hold  the  auto 
license,  coupled  with  the  per- 
sonal tax,  to  be  unjust  as  well  as 
unconstitutional. 

It  is  the  same  old  story:  When  a 
certain  class  of  men  see  an  oppor- 
tunity to  legislate  money  out  of  an- 
other class  of  men  they  will  do  it  just 
so  long  as  the  confiding  people  can 
be  hoodwinked  into  compliance  with 
their  demands.  But  as  soon  as  said 
people  kick  over  the  traces  everything 
comes  to  a  standstill  and  other  fields 
of  activity  are  hunted  up. 

For  example,  take  Nebraska's  weed 
law  pertaining  to  roads.  The  law  in 
substance  declares  that  the  owner  of 
land  along  a  highway  shall  cut  the 
weeds  growing  within  a  certain  limit, 


else  the  road  overseer  will  have  them 
cut  and  charge  it  up  to  the  land 
owner.  Does  the  state  try  to  enforce 
that  law?  Certainly  not — in  this  part 
of  Nebraska,  at  least — but  simply  tells 
the  road  overseers  that  if  they  can 
bluff  the  people  into  compliance  with 
the  law,  well  and  good.  They  cannot 
enforce  it  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  discriminatory  —  in  other  words, 
unconstitutional. 

Why  should  a  man  be  asked  to  pay 
a  license  tax  on  an  auto  any  more 
than  on  any  other  road  vehicle?  Is 
it  because  they  damage  the  roads 
badly  that  this  license  is  asked? 
Assuredly  not,  as  all  other  road 
vehicles  are  given  the  free  use  of  the 
highways  under  any  and  all  condi- 
tions, with  no  regard  for  the  amount 
of  damage  done  by  rolling  the  mud 
up  in  piles  like  haycocks. 

Talk  of  the  auto  doing  more  harm 
to  a  road  than  a  wagon!  Why,  the 
wagon  is  a  road-destroyer,  a  rut- 
maker  and  a  rut-follower,  and  the 
water  in  a  wet  time  does  the  rest. 
Show  me  an  autoist  that  runs  his  car 
in  wagon  ruts.  They  don't  do  it;  it's 
too-  expensive.  Oh  the  other  hand, 
they  get  busy  filling  up  ruts  with 
their  broad  tires  and  start  new  tracks 
that  straddle  the  ruts  made  by 
narrow-tired  wagons  in  the  mud. 

During  the  short  time  since  the 
auto  came  among  us  we  have  seen 
manifested  ten  times  more  enthusi- 
asm for  road  betterment  than  has 
ever  before  existed.  It  is  the  owners 
of  autos  that  have  headed  the  pro- 
cession, and  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
been  scurvily  treated  along  that  line, 
and  that  to  submit  longer  would  be 
to  our  discredit. 

Nemaha  Co.  R.  A.  BROWN. 


PLANT  INDUSTRY  RUILDING 

The  new  plant  industry  building  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  located 
at  the  University  Farm,  was  dedicated 
on  June  10.  It  is  a  three-story  struc- 
ture with  basement.  The  exterior 
walls  are  of  gray  pressed  brick, 
trimmed  with  stone.  A  slate  roof, 
floors  of  re-enforced  concrete  and 
partitions  of  tile  make  the  building 
practically  fire-proof.  As  its  name 
implies,  the  new  building  will  house 
the  departments  concerned  with 
plants  and  plant  pests.  The  entire 
top  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  de- 
partment of  agricultural  botany,  the 
second  floor  by  the  departments  of 
entomology  and  experimental  agro- 
nomy, and  the  ground  floor  by  the 
department  of  horticulture,  which 
will  also  overflow  into  the  basement. 
A  part  of  the  basement  will  be  used 
for  store  rooms.  This  building  is  a 
notable  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
the  university  and  experiment  station. 
The  departments  in  the  new  quarters 
will  not  only  have  more  room  and 
better  facilities,  but  other  departments 
will  be  allowed  to  expand  into  the 
rooms  vacated  in  other  buildings. 


CLAY  ROAD— SEVENTH  TIME 


OVER  WITH  NARROW  TIRES 


CLAY   ROAD— SEVENTH   TIME   OVER   WITH   WIDE  TIRES 
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Wednesday,  June  25,  1913. 


Unrivaled  Service 

on  Country  Roads 

'THE  car  that  will  give  you  the  best 
and  longest  service  at  the  lowest 
purchase  price  is  the  one  you  will  natur- 
ally buy.  The  Regal  Underslung  is  just 
such  a  car.  Hundreds  of  farmers,  after 
a  careful  comparison  of  car  values,  have 
selected  it.  These  cars  are  giving  unriv- 
aled service  under  every  conceivable  road 
condition.  Regal  Underslung  construc- 
tion eliminates  the  danger  of  skidding  or 
'  'turning  turtle' '  on  the  roughest  or  steep- 
est roads.  A  Regal  will  take  you  safely 
where  you  would  not  dare  to  travel  in  any 
other  car.  You  can  take  pride  in  its  beau- 
tiful lines  and  low,  rakish  appearance. 

Write  today  for  instructive  booklets  about 
this  dependable,  long-lived  car. 

Regal  Motor  Car  Co. 

308  Piquette  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


$950 


Regal  Model  "T"  Underslung  Touring  Car 
Extra  equipment,  top,  windshield  and  speedometer  —  575 

(81) 


INGECO 

Engines 


Get  The  Most 
For  Your  Money 


The  cost  of  a  farm  engine  in  the 
end  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  it  will  last  and  its  economy  of 
operation.     A  good  farm  engine  lasts  a  lifetime,  always  does  good  work, 
and  costs  but  little  to  operate.     By  getting  a  good  engine  you  save  both 
money  and  trouble. 

"INGECO"  Farm  Engines  are  not  high  priced,  but  in  design  and  construc- 
tion they  are  the  highest  grade  engines  made.  Remarkable  for  their  econ- 
omy in  fuel  —  on  steady  work  they  soon  pay  for  themselves.  Reliable, 
quick  to  start,  simple  to  operate.     They  run  as  long  as  fuel  is  supplied. 

FROM  1>2  H.  P.  UP  TO  60  H.P.  PORTABLE, 
SEMI -PORTABLE,  STATIONARY. 

Write  at  once  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  and  catalog  describing 
"INGECO"  Engines,  and  the  reasons  why  you  should  consider  this  engine. 
By  all  means  do  not  buy  until  you  have  found  out  all  about  "INGECO" 
Engines.       The  "INGECO"  is  the  best  all  round  farm  engine 
made.    It  is  the  kind  of  farm  engine  you  need  on  your  farm. 

International  Gas  Engine  Company 

157  Holthoff  Place,  CUD  AH  Y,  WIS. 

(Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

•  1«  Court  Strast  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


C«  O.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Barren  Strawberry  Plants 

Can  anything  be  done  with  straw- 
berries that  do  not  bear?  Two  years 
ago  we  put  out  500  plants  of  the 
Dunlap  and  Crescent  varieties  in 
alternate  rows,  and  last  year  we  set 
out  250  more  in  the  same  way  and 
with  the  same  results.  The  plants 
seem  large  and  healthy,  and  we  paid 
$8.75  for  the  500  at  a  nursery,  which 
should  secure  good  plants.  But  we 
have  never  been  able  to  pick  over 
two  quarts  of  berries  at  one  time. 
Just  about  10  per  cent  of  them  bloo'ii 
and  bear,  and  the  first  year  we  did 
not  let  them  bear  at  all.  They  are 
planted  in  an  orchard  where  the  trees 
died  out.  The  ground  is  a  rich,  dry 
soil,  perfectly  level  and  in  good 
shape  We  kept  them  well  cultivated 
the  first  year  and  mulched  in  the 
wintertime.  Would  it  do  any  good 
to  move  these  plants  to  some  other 
place,  or  would  it  be  better  to  throw 
them  away? — H.  P.  Zentner,  Greeley 
county. 

The  trouble  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
varieties.  You  certainly  do  not  have 
the  Dunlap  plants,  which  are  very 
prolific  when  given  good  care  such  as 
you  say  you  have  given  your  plants. 
The  Dunlap  has  perfect  flowers  and 
should  not  require  other  varieties  to 
fertilize  the  blossoms.  It  is  well, 
however,  when  buying  plants  to 
secure  several  varieties  and  mix  them 
well  when  planting,  as  the  nurserymen 
are  sometimes  careless  and  do  not 
always  furnish  the  varieties  ordered. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
culture  are  also  important  items  of 
successful  strawberry  growing.  Straw- 
berries require  a  rich  foil  and  must 
have  good,  clean  cultivation.  The 
first  season  after  planting  they 
should  be  hoed  and  cultivated  fre- 
quently, and  when  the  runners  start 
and  new  plants  are  forming  they 
should  be  trained  along  in  a  matted 
row  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  wide. 
The  middles  between  these  matted 
rows  should  be  well  cultivated  until 
late  summer. 

Just  after  the  ground  freezes  in 
early  winter  the  bed  should  be  given 
a  covering  of  hay  or  straw.  This 
covering  should  be  just  thick  enough 
to  -i-event  freezing  and  thawing  dur- 
ing*"alternate  cold  and  warm  spells 
during  the  winter.  Too  heavy  cover- 
ing is  apt  to  smother  the  plants.  As 
soon  as  growth  starts  in  the  spring 
the  litter  should  be  removed  and 
cultivation  resumed;  or  it  may  be 
raked  between  the  rows  and  left  till 
the  fruit  is  picked,  when  .it  should 
be  removed  and  cultivation  given. 


Blight  in  Pear  and  Apple  Trees 

Three  years  ago  we  set  out  a  young 
orchard.  Among  the  trees  were  six 
pears.  They  seemed  to  grow  nicely, 
but  the  leaves  turned  yellow  and 
dried  up  and  the  limbs  commenced 
to  die.  This  spring  two  of  the  trees 
are  dead.  Now  two  crabapple  and 
two  winter  apple  trees  are  affected  in 
the  same  way.  What  is  the  trouble? 
Is  there  a  remedy,  or  shall  we  dig  up 
the  trees  and  burn  them  to  save  the 
balance  of  the  orchard?    The  trees 


are  well  protected  by  cottonwoods  on 
three  sides  and  willows  on  the  west. 
The  cottonwoods  are  at  least  two 
rods  from  the  fruit  trees.— C.  Ras- 
mussen,  Brown  Co» 

Prom  your  description  of  the 
trouble  in  your  orchard  I  would  say 
that  "blight"  is  present.  This  disease 
is  seldom  serious  except  on  pears  and 
a  few  varieties  of  apples.  Some  vari- 
eties are  very  susceptible,  while 
others  are  practically  immune.  It 
seldom  does  damage  in  apple  orchards 
except  where  very  rank  growth  re- 
sults from  excessive  rainfall  or  very 
rich  soil.  The  wet  spring  in  this 
section  has  induced  a  rank,  immature 
growth,  and  considerable  blight  is 
reported  on  susceptible  varieties  in 
all  parts  of  the  state. 

Spraying  is  not  a  success  in  check- 
ing this  disease,  though  it  is  claimed 
to  prevent  it  to  a  certain  extent  when 
applied  before  the  blight  appears. 
The  spores  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
tips  of  the  new  growth  and  grows 
downward  under  the  bark.  The 
blighted  limbs  should  be  cut  off  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  lowest 
shriveled  bark  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  severed  below  the  infected  part, 
and  should  then  be  removed  from  the 
orchard  and  burned.  Trees  that  are 
badly  blighted  should  be  removed  and 
more  resistant  kinds  planted. 

Among  the  varieties  recommended 
for  planting  in  Brown  county  by  the 
state  horticultural  society  the  follow- 
ing apples  are  more  or  less  suscep- 
tible to  blight:  Yellow  Transparent, 
Wealthy  and  Maiden's  Blush.  The 
Winesap,  Salome,  Ben  Davis  and 
Walbridge  are  seldom  injured  by 
blight.  It  is  just  occasionally  that 
any  of  the  recommended  sorts  will 
blight  seriously. 


\on-BIooming  Peonies 

Please  tell  me  how  to  care  for 
peonies  so  that  they  will  bloom.  I 
have  had  some  for  eight  years,  and 
they  have  never  bloomed  as  some  do. 
For  the  last  two  years  they  have  not 
had  a  bud  ;  at  other  times  they  bud 
and  then  blight.  Does  the  color  or 
kind  make  any  difference  with  the 
quantity  of  bloom? — Mrs.  C.  T.  W., 
Custer  Co. 

There  might  be  several  reasons  for 
your  peonies'  shy  blossoming.  They 
may  be  sorts  that  are  not  proline 
bloomers,  or  the  soil  may  not  be  suit- 
able, or  possibly  they  are  crowded  or 
choked  out  by  grass.  Peonies  require 
a  fairly  rich  soil  and  room  for  ex- 
pansion. A  common  way  to  maintain 
the  fertility  is  to  give  a  winter  cover- 
ing of  partly  rotted  manure.  This 
also  affords  winter  protection  and 
assists  in  keeping  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  right.  In  the  spring 
the  soil  should  be  loosened  up  about 
the  plants  and  the  grass  should  no. 
be  allowed  to  form  a  sod  about  the 
roots.  Every  three  or  four  years  the 
clumps  should  be  dug  up  and  the  roots 
separated  and  replanted.  Many  new 
plants  may  be  secured  in  this  way. 

There  are  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
peonies  of  all  shades  and  colors,  and 
some  bloom  freely  while  others  do 
not.  I  would  suggest  that  you  secure 
a  new  stock  of  peony  roots  next 
spring  from  some  reliable  grower 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  perennials. 
We  have  two  or  three  such  nurseries 
in  the  state  whose  advertisements 
appear  in  the  farm  papers  each  year. 


RETIRED  ON  PENSION 

These  mules,   the  property  of  Mr.   Henry    ent    owner    ever  since 
Blerman   of   Dakota   county.    Nebraska,  are 
thirty-nine    years    old.      Mr.    Bierman  pur- 


For  twenty-seven 
years  Mr.  Blerman  used  them  in  farm 
work,   but   two   years  ago   he   turned  them 


chased  the  animals  twenty-nine  years  ago,  out  to  a  life  of  ease — retired  on  a  pension, 
when  they  were  ten  years  of  age,  from  the  if  you  please.  "Jule"  and  ".lack"  are  both 
man  who  reared  them,  and  they  have  been  |  very  active  still,  and  do  not  show  their 
continuously  In  the  possession  of  their  pres-  I  very  advanced  age. 


Wednesday,  June  25,  1913. 
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H.  D.  Lute,  Keith  County 


June  17. — One  local  shower  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  precipita- 
tion for  the  week.  Here  it  was  about 
half  an  inch,  other  spots  report  an 
inch  or  a  little  better,  and  still  others 
report  but  little  or  none. 

Except  in  favored  spots  breaking 
sod  has  been  effectually  stopped  for 
the  time  being  by  the  dry  weather. 
The  engines  kept  it  up  a  little  longer 
than  horses,  but  it  is  too  tough  even 
for  mechanical  power. 

Too  bad  you  neglected  to  put  up 
that  ice  last  winter  when  there  was 
plenty  of  it.  It  would  come  in  handy 
now  that  hot  weather  is  on  for  keeps. 

We  note  that  eastern  cities  and 
corporations  are  "kicking"  because 
they  have  to  pay  nearly  5  per  cent 
for  the  money  they  borrow.  Out  here 
the  farmer  considers  himself  lucky  if 
he  gets  money  for  8  per  cent.  Some 
pay  9  and  10  on  real  estate  security, 
and  2  or  3  of  that  is  in  advance  for 
the  full  term  of  the  loan. 

We  often  hear  that  in  order  to  get 
help  the  farmer  must  pay  higher 
wages  to  compete  with  the  price  of 
labor  paid  in  town.  Recently  we  had 
occasion  to  ask  a  man  to  help  in  the 
alfalfa  field.  Being  a  married  man 
he  could  not  get  a  farm  position  to 
suit,  so  had  just  made  up  his  mind 
to  work  on  the  railroad  at  $1.60  per 
day.  But  in  the  alfalfa  field  he 
wanted  $2.50  and  his  dinner.  Be  sure 
to  soak  the  prosperous  (?)  farmer 
because  he  has  to  have  the  help  at 
just  such  a  time. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  sixteen 
farmers  came  up  from  Imperial  in 
automobiles  to  visit  and  see  the  crops 
at  the  substation,  at  North  Platte. 
They  were  well  pleased  with  what 
they  saw.  Superintendent  Snyder 
hopes  that  many  more  farmers  will 
visit  the  station  this  month  and  see 
the  results  of  the  methods  employed 
there.  Dry  farming,  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  it,  should  show  something 
this  season,  and  it  is  up  to  the  farmers 
to  see  and  learn  from  these  results. 

Recently  two  colts,  whose  mothers 
were  in  the  harness  somewhere,  fol- 
lowed the  car  for  about  half  a  mile, 
or  as  far  as  the  fence  would  allow. 
I  have  heard  that  the  auto  is  re- 
placing the  horse  in  a  good'  many 
lines,  but  had  never  heard  that  it 
was  a  substitute  for  "Nell  and  Flip" 
in  that  respect. 

It  looks  now  as  though  some  of  the 
land  speculators  who  a  few  years  ago 
were  making  plenty  of  money  will 
have  to  hold  onto  their  western  Ne- 
braska land  for  some  time  or  sell  at 
a  sacrifice.  There  is  but  little  dry 
farming  land  moving,  and  that  at 
reduced  prices.  Nobody  feels  sorry 
for  the  speculator,  but  it  comes  hard 
on  the  man  who  invested  what  he 
had  in  land  with  the  expectation  of 
making  it  a  home. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

The  past  week  was  very  cool  and 
dry.  It  was  not  at  all  favorable  for 
the  corn,  and  the  small  grain  needed 
rain  badly.  In  the  uncultivated  fields 
the  ground  began  to  crack  and  it 
looked  as  though  the  young  clover 
would  have  to  succumb  to  the  in- 
evitable fate  of  the  past  few  years. 
Fortunately,  however,  on  the  14th 
Old  Sol  got  busy  and  then  the  corn 
got  busy  too.  On  the  15th  we  had  a 
fine  shower,  which  revived  the  small 
grain  and  pastures.  The  16th  was 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season 
and  the  corn  simply  shot  out  of  the 
ground. 

The  corn  is  particularly  clean  this 
year,  because  there  has  been  no  rain 
since  planting.  Most  farmers  are 
through  with  their  corn  the  first  time 
and  many  have  started  to  cross.  We 
used  to  feel  that  corn  was  not  just 
what  it  should  be  if  it  could  not  be 
"laid  by"  by  the  Fourth,  but  for 
several  years  now  only  a  little  corn 
has  been  large  enough  to  lay  by  at 
that  time,  and  it  looks  now  as  though 
most  of  us  will  have  to  celebrate  the 
coming  Fourth  handicapped  with  the 
thought  that  we  still  have  a  big  job 
before  us.     It    will    take    some  ex- 


ceptionally good  corn  weather  to 
bring  a  large  part  of  the  corn  to 
maturity  this  year. 

It  is  an  old  saying — "Don't  holler 
before  you're  hurt."  We  farmers  are 
prone  to  holler,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  is,  but  I  have  observed  that 
no  matter  what  sort  of  weather  we 
have  it  is  always  good  for  something. 
As  I  pointed  out  before,  the  weather 
has  been  cool  and  dry  —  not  at  all 
favorable  for  the  corn  and  small  grain, 
but  my,  how  fine  it  was  for  putting 
up  that  alfalfa  hay,  and  maybe  the 
steers  and  the  hogs  did  not  like  it, 
too!  Big  Ben  makes  an  awful  noise 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
he  never  will  stop  unless  I  shut  him 
off,  and  yet  he  is  not  always  equal 
to  his  task  and  when  he  does  succeed 
in  waking  me  I  feel  like  throwing 
him  out  of  the  window.  There  is 
something  intoxicating  about  those 
fine  cool  evenings  and  here  is  for 
more  of  them,  even  if  we  have  to 
do  with  a  little  less  corn. 

As  a  rule  there  is  not  much  corn 
around  the  outside  of  a  cornfield. 
Seed  some  rape  where  the  corn  is 
thin,  just  before  you  cultivate  the  last 
time,  and  see  how  you  like  it.  You 
may  not  like  it  at  all,  but  I  assure 
you  the  cattle  and  hogs  will,  and  it 
looks  fine. 

How  about  that  ice  that  you  worked 
so  hard  to  put  up  last  winter?  If 
you  haven't  looked  after  it  since  it 
was  packed  you  will  probably  find  that 
it  needs  your  attention.  We  pack  our 
ice  in  sawdust,  which  is  probably  the 
best  material  to  be  found  for  the 
small  ice  house,  and  yet  we  find  that 
the  ice  melts  considerably  about  the 
sides  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  work 
the  sawdust  down  alongside  the  ice 
with  a  long  iron  rod  or  small  pole. 

The  madam  invited  me  to  take  a 
peek  at  the  family  garden  a  short 
time  ago,  and  (with  much  reluctance 
of  course)  I  accepted  the  invitation. 
But  after  I  had  taken  the  peek  I  be- 
came aware  that  my  services  were 
not  needed,  and  it  was  with  much 
pleasure  that  my  eyes  feasted  on  a 
variety  of  goodies  to  be  found  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  I  fear  that  the 
aversion  to  garden-making  is  a  com- 
mon weakness  in  men.  But  my,  how 
strong  they  are  when  they  make  their 
appearance  at  the  table,  which  is 
loaded  down  with  "garden  sass"  of 
various  kinds  that  would  tempt  the 
most  fastidious  appetite!  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  I  could  "go  to  it"  a  little 
more  ravenously  if  I  had  been 
somewhat  more  instrumental  in  its 
production. 

The  only  place  where  corn  is  not 
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President, 
E.  Myers  Lye 
Company 

In  an  interview 


$26,500,000.00 

Hog  Cholera  Losses  In  6  Months 


The  above  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  stupendous  sum  lost  by 
American  farmers  during  the  first  six  months  of  1912  from  hog  chol- 
era alone!  (Not  including  the  enormous  loss  from  hog  worms.) 

Now,  men,  let's  make  a  mighty,  united  effort  to  put  an  end  to  this 
terrific  slaughter— this  awful  waste  of  money.  We  can  do  it  if  we 
work  together.  I  know  we  can  do  it.  I  have  the  remedy  that  has 
been  proved  will  prevent  hog  cholera,  put  your  weak  hogs  on 
their  feed,  rid  them  of  worms,  make  them  strong,  hearty,  fat  and 
healthy.  My  remedy, 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye, 


is  very  simple  and  inexpensive  to  use  and  results  have  been  proven, 
hich  was  so  important  that  it  was  given  a  full  column  on  the  front  page  of  the  Fort 
Dodge  la.,  Messenger,  on  November  7th,  1912,  Mr.  Collie  Bowers,  a  prominent  hog  raiser  in  that  section, 
says:  "Last  Fall  1  had  lost  twenty-six  young  pigs,  when  I  was  told  to  get  some  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED 
LYE  and  feed  it  with  swill.  Every  one  of  the  eight  or  nine  pigs  that  were  then  sick  recovered  and  1  had  no 
more  trouble.  This  Fall  the  same  sickness  started  after  I  began  feeding  this  year's  crop.  I  started  the 
Merry  War  Lye  treatment  and  the  pigs  got  well.  My  brother  used  the  Lye  with  his  pigs  and  saved  all  the 
sick  ones.  Earnest  Stromberg  heard  about  the  treatment  and  came  to  our  house  in  the  night  to  learn  how  to 
me  it  We  told  him  and  he  drove  to  Fort  Dodge  in  the  night  and  got  a  grocer  up  to  get  the  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE.  His  pigs  all  got  well."  ,  .  „„™™ 

You  can  easily  prevent  an  outbreak  of  cholera  among  your  hogs,  for  again  I  say  to  you  that  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  safe  preventive  of  that  dread  swine  disease.  You  can  tell  your  neighbors 
about  it  just  as  Mr.  Bowers  in  this  interview  is  telling  his  farmer  friends  about  it.  You  can  in  this  way  help 
to  put  an  end  to  this  needless  and  enormous  money  loss.  Will  you  do  it? 

There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Go  to  your  nearest  dealer  today  and  get  a  few  cans  of  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE.  Don't  accept 
an  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye  as  a  substitute.  To  use  such  a  lye  would  be  but  a  doubtful  and  perhaps  a 
dangerous  experiment.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to 
feed  to  hogs— that  is  not  an  experiment.   Insist  on  the  genuine. 

Its  wonderful  merit  has  been  proved  by  experience.  Price  only  10c  per  can  (120  feeds).   It  is  con- 
venient to  buy  in  case  lots.  4  doz.  cans,  $4.80.  If  your  grocer,  druggist  or  feed  dealer  can't  supplyyou,  write 
us  stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied;  also  send  you,  free,  a  valuable  booklet  "How  to 
-  Get  the  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising." 

Order  direct  from  us  in  case  lots  4  doz.  cans, 
$4.80,  if  your  dealers  won't  supply  you. 

^Cwhich  Kind  Do  Yon  Want?^ 

E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY 
Dept.  90  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


quite  up  to  snuff  is  along  the  margins 
of  fields.  Most  fields  look  pretty  fuzzy 
around  the  edges,  owing  to  the  craving 
the  ground  squirrel  has  for  corn.  Last 
year  squirrels  cost  me  almost  as  much 
as  a  good  horse,  and  if  I  got  anything 
in  return  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
wholly  unaware  of  the  fact.  Now  we 
are  not  so  exorbitantly  wealthy  that 
we  could  lose  the  price  of  a  good 
horse  without  noticing  it,  and  so  we 
have  undertaken  to  make  life  miser- 
able for  the  pesky  vermin  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  is  great  sport  to 
pick  them  off  with  a  22-calibre  rifle, 
and  takes  something  of  a  sharp- 
shooter to  get  them  every  time. 
Poisoning  will  usually  bring  better 
results,  however,  though  it  is  not 
half  so  much  fun. 

Drowning  is  a  little  more  strenuous 
work  than  either  method,  but  it  is  by 
far  the  surest  way  to  exterminate  the 
squirrel.  Many  times  half  a  dozen  can 
be  forced  out  of  one  hole,  and  when 
that  can  be  done  you  are  getting 
results.  An  easy  way  to  drown 
squirrels  is  to  get  a  barrel  or  small 
tank  and  fill  it  with  water,  attach  a 
hose,  and  then  impose  on  old  Dobbin 
to  drag  it  about  for  you. 
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Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Possibly  Cholera 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong 
with  my  spring  pigs?  They  seemed 
strong  and  healthy  until  two  weeks 
ago,  then  I  noticed  that  they  did  not 
leave  the  nest;  if  driven  out  they 
seemed  stiff  and  would  lie  down  as 
soon  as  possible.  After  a  few  days 
they  were  around  with  the  sow,  but 
seem  weak  and  stagger;  when  they 
stand  up  they  shake  like  a  person 
with  St.  Vitus'  dance.  They  suckle 
and  eat  corn,  but  it  does  no  good. 
The  sow  runs  at  large  on  rye  and 
sweet  clover,  with  some  corn  and  all 
the  sweet  separator  milk  she  wants. 
The  pigs  also  drink  milk. — G.  B.  S., 
Lincoln  Co. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  a  veter- 
inarian examine  one  of  these  pigs, 
and  if  necessary  kill  it  and  make  a 
post-mortem.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  this  is  a  slow  type  of  cholera, 
and,  if  so,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
stop  the  outbreak  at  once  by  the  use 
of  serum. 


Symptoms  of  Cholera 

I  have  about  ninety  pigs  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  old.  They  are  not  too 
fat  and  have  good  dry  quarters.  I 
feed  them  oats,  shorts  and  corn,  and 
they  have  a  free  run  to  alfalfa.  They 
begin  to  breathe  heavily,  thump  and 
cough,  and  after  a  short  time  die. 
Two  or  three  of  those  that  were  thus 
affected  survived,  but  the  others  died. 
I  cut  one  of  them  open,  but  could 
not  find  any  worms  or  any  apparent 
cause  of  the  diesase.  It  is  surely 
something  more  than  thumps,  as  it 
does  not  attack  the  fat  ones  alone 
and  their  bowels  are  in  good  condition. 


If  you  can  give  me  any  advice  I  shall 
be  most  thankful. — P.  C.  E.,  Nance  Co. 

It  is  well  to  suspect  cholera  in  all 
cases  of  this  kind.  Get  a  thermometer 
and  take  the  temperature  of  a  number 
of  the  pigs,  both  sick  and  well,  and  if 
some  are  found  from  105  to  107  de- 
grees it  is  a  good  indication  of  cholera. 
Also  make  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  one  of  the  pigs,  or  kill  one  of  the 
sickest  and  examine  the  kidneys  for 
small  spots.  The  lungs  may  show 
small  bright  red  spots,  and  tlu/e  may 
also  be  found  along  the  intestines. 
If  cholera  is  detected,  use  serum  at 
once  on  the  rest  of  the  herd. 


RAPE  IN  CORN  FOR  SHEEP 

A  Saunders  county  subscriber  asks 
if  rape  sown  in  corn  at  the  last  culti- 
vation makes  good  sheep  pasture  in 
the  fall.  Rape  is  a  splendid  pasture 
for  sheep.  The  only  question  in  the 
plan  is  as  to  the  growth  the  rape  will 
make.  This  is  influenced  by  the  stand 
of  corn  and  the  character  of  the 
season.  If  the  corn  is  a  good  stand 
it  shades  the  ground  too  much  to 
allow  the  rape  to  make  a  heavy 
growth,  although  in  favorable  seasons 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  consider- 
able pasture.  When  the  season  is  dry 
there  isn't  moisture  enough  to  make 
a  crop  of  corn  and  a  crop  of  rape. 
In  favorable  seasons  and  when  the 
stand  of  corn  is  thin  rape  makes  a 
very  heavy  growth  and  supplies 
abundant  feed  of  a  very  excellent 
kind  for  sheep.  We  have  in  mind  a 
Thayer  county  farmer  that  secured  a 
great  growth  of  rape  last  year  in  a 
field  of  corn  where  the  stand  was 
poor.  In  this  field  he  fattened  a  bunch 
of  sheep  and  turned  a  pretty  profit. 


The  bull  snake  is  not  a  pleasing 
fellow  to  have  about — that  is,  he  isn't 
to  most  farmers — but  he  is  a  great 
gopher  destroyer. 


KRES0DIPN?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  ha*  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 
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MADE  OF 


Wood  or  Galvanized  Steel 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 
F.  WTATT  MFG.  CO, 
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DAISY  FLY  KILLER  g^ms&E 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Last!  al' 
season.  Made  o: 
metal,  can'tspill  or  tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
In)  ure  anything. 
Guaranteed  e Recti ve. 
Bold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  Jl. 

HAROLD  SOMXRS,  160  DeK&lb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  $1.00 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Parmer   when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns'  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trilling  differences  be- 
tweon  subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in   The   Nebraska  Farmer." 
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S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


The  last  Monday  in  June 
School  is  the  date  set  by  law  in 
Meeting  Nebraska  for  the  annual 
Date.       district  school  meetings. 

Last  week  in  an  editorial 
on  the  importance  of  patrons  attend- 
ing: these  meetings  we  said  that  the 
last  Monday  in  the  month  this  year 
would  he  June  24.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Robert  J.  Raecke  of  Merrick 
county  for  promptly  reminding  us 
that  June  30  is  the  last  Monday  in  the 
month.  Our  calendar  has  Sundays  in 
red.  From  the  angle  at  which  we 
glanced  when  we  made  this  blunder 
the  Sundays  didn't  show  distinctly, 
which  made  the  Tuesday  column  look 
like  a  row  of  Mondays.  This  illus- 
trates how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  mis- 
take. But  we  have  another  opnor- 
tunity  to  suggest  that  the  school 
meeting  is  important  enough  to  war- 
rant the  presence  of  every  patron. 


The   value   of  agricul- 
Apricnltnral    tural  products  exported 

Exports.  from  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  year  1813, 
which  closes  June  30,  will,  according 
to  a  bulletin  from  the  department  of 
commerce,  slightly  exceed  that  of  any 
previous  year  in  the  nation's  history. 
In  1880  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  exported  was  $694,000,000; 
in  1913  it  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $1,200,000,000.  an  increase  oi 
ahout  70  per  cent.  That  is  not  nearly 
so  great,  however,  as  the  increase  in 
value  of  exports  of  manufactured 
products,  which  for  the  same  period 
amounts  to  over  800  per  cent. 

Agricultural  products  from  year  to 
year  form  a  decreasing  proportion  of 
the  total  value  of  exports.  In  1880 
agricultural  products  amounted  to  84 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports; 
75  per  cent  in  1890;  62  per  cent  in 
1900;  51  per  cent  in  1910;  and  48 
per  oent  in  1913.  The  value  of  agri- 
cultural exports  does  not,  of  course, 
give  an  accurate  idea  of  quantity, 
because  prices  vary  from  year  to 
year;  but  the  fact  that  with  lower 
prices  during  the  past  year  than  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding,  agri- 
cultural exports  in  1913  exceeded  in 
value  those  of  any  previous  year  is 
evidence  that  this  nation  is  not  likely 
soon  to  become  a  general  importer 
of  farm  products. 

Although  cotton  is  the  largest 
single  factor  in  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural exports,  and  exports  of  meat 
and  dairy  products,  wheat  and  corn 
show  decreases  as  compared  with 
former  years,  yet  the  figures  show 
that  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
large  quantities  of  each  of  the  last 
named  products  have  been  sent 
abroad.  A  tariff  on  a  product  does  not 
affect  its  price  in  this  country  so  long 


as  we  are  exporting  a  considerable 
quantity  of  that  product — unless  it  is 
controlled  by  a  trust.  As  yet  we  have 
no  farmers'  trust.  This  showing  in 
agricultural  exports  for  1913  ought  to 
calm  the  fears  of  those  who  believe 
that  lowering  the  tariff  on  farm 
products  will  ruin  farmers. 

The  farmer  can  well  afford  to  give 
up  his  sham  protection  for  the  sake 
of  reductions  in  other  lines  that  really 
count.  And  with  vision  unobstructed 
by  supposed  tariff  advantages  the 
farmer  can  go  into  future  tariff  fights 
with  greater  power  and  influence. 


In  its  decision  in  the 
Railroad  Minnesota  rate  case  the 
Increment,  supreme  court  did  not 
squarely  meet  the  ques- 
tion of  the  unearned  increment  in  the 
value  of  land  occupied  by  railroads. 
It  has  been  customary  for  state  com- 
missions in  making  physical  valua- 
tions of  railroad  property  first  to 
assign  to  the  land  in  rights  of  way 
and  terminals  a  value  equal  to  that 
of  similar  adjoining  land,  and  then 
to  add  to  that  a  large  percentage. 
This  additional  value  is  allowed  on 
the  grounds  that  the  use  of  land  for 
railroad  purposes  makes  it  more  valu- 
able than  that  adjoining,  and  that  if 
the  railroad  companies  were  buying 
the  land  now  for  railroad  purposes 
they  would  have  to  pay  more  than 
the  market  price  for  it. 

The  court  definitely  declared  that 
in  valuing  railroad  property  to  include 
the  land  at  more  than  the  value  of 
adjoining  land  was  not  admissible. 
This  decision,  therefore,  sanctions 
the  capitalization  of  all  unearned 
increment,  but  nothing  more.  That 
is  sufficient,  however,  to  make  tho 
situation  very  serious  for  consumers, 
who  alway  pay  the  freight. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  present 
lines  of  railroad  occupy  land  that 
was  originally  secured  at  a  very  low 
figure,  much  of  it  as  a  clear  gift.  As 
a  result  of  the  growth  of  population 
and  business  it  is  now  very  valuable 
in  all  prosperous  communities,  and 
particularly  so  in  large  cities.  That 
increase  in  value  is  unearned  so  far 
as  the  railroads  are  concerned;  it  is 
purely  a  social  product.  To  include 
the  unearned  increment  in  value  of 
the  land  occupied  by  railroads  in 
their  valuation  as  a  basis  for  rate- 
making  is  to  ask  the  public  to  pay 
dividends  upon  values  it  has  created. 

The  supreme  court  decision  takes 
us  only  part  way  —  something  less 
than  half  way  —  in  the  settlement  of 
this  troublesome  question.  There  Is 
one  more  river  to  cross. 

*    *  * 

Of  more  immediate  im- 
Time  to  portance  than  its  decision 
Untangle,    on   the   question   of  the 

unearned  increment  was 
that  part  of  the  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  Minnesota  case 
which  establishes  the  right  of  the 
states  to  regulate  railroad  rates 
within  their  borders.  la  that  case  the 
railroads  set  up  the  claim  that  the 
rates  prescribed  by  the  state  of 
Minnesota  interfered  with  interstate 
commerce,  because  in  putting  them 
into  effect  it  would  be  necessary  to 
readjust  interstate  rates  to  cities  in 
other  states  near  the  Minnesota  line. 
Since  the  states  have  no  power  over 
interstate  commerce,  reasoned  the 
railroads,  they  do  not  have  power  to 
make  state  rates  that  necessitate  a 
readjustment  of  interstate  rates. 

The  court  didn't  even  give  this  idea 
a  pleasant  look,  but  held  that  the 
states  have  power  to  fix  state  rates 
until  such  time  as  congress  may 
extend  federal  control  into  the  states. 
The  only  question  involved,  said  the 
court,  is  not  whether  state  rates 
necessitate  a  readjustment  of  inter- 
state rates,  but  whether  state  rates 
are  fair  and  reasonable.  In  other 
words,  in  rate-making  there  is  to  be 
no  "twilight  zone"  in  which  neither 
state  nor  federal  authorities  have 
control. 

With  the  power  of  the  states  to 
make  rates  thus  established,  the 
Nebraska  railway  commission  should 
lose  no  time  in  attacking  the  rate 
situation  in  this  state.  On  grain,  in 
which  farmers  are  particularly  in- 
terested, rates  in  Nebraska  are  a*, 
least  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  Iowa. 
Surely  it  costs  the  roads  no  more 
to  haul  grain  here  than  there. 

Moreover,  rates  in  this  state  are  a 
hodge-podge  of  complexities.  Grains, 
for  instance,  move  either  under  the 
commodity  or  distance  tariffs.  The 
commodity  tariffs  would  baffle  a  very 
keen  Philadelphia  lawyer.  In  Iowa 
rates  are  based  upon  distance,  and 


are  tke  same  for  the  same  commodities 
and  the  same  distance  between  any 
two  points  in  the  state.  Our  state 
rates  should  be  put  upon  that 
basis  also. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  expect  the 
state  railway  commission  to  get  busy 
at  once  on  this  job  of  untangling  the 
rates  and  lowering  them  to  the  level 
of  those  that  prevail  in  adjoining 
states. 


Co-operation  is  the 
Tenancy  and  next  big  movement  in 
Co-Operation.  agriculture,  at  least  so 
far  as  agitation  is  con- 
cerned. The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  recently 
added  two  new  divisions,  both  of 
which  will  premote  the  co-operative 
movement.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
division  of  markets,  of  which  Charles 
J.  Brand,  for  several  years  connected 
with  the  department  of  agriculture, 
will  be  chief.  The  other  new  division 
is  known  as  the  "rural  organization 
service."  Its  chief  is  Thomas  N. 
Carver,  a  well  known  authority  in 
agricultural  economics,  who  was 
connected  with  Harvard  university 
before  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position. 

The  division  of  markets  will  study 
markets  and  marketing  to  pave  the 
way  for  better  systems.  The  rural 
organization  service  will  seek  to 
promote  better  rural  conditions.  The 
work  of  the  two  divisions  will  nat- 
urally overlap  more  or  less,  especially 
in  their  encouragement  of  co-operative 
effort  among  farmers.  These  are 
commendable  additions  to  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  work  that  should  have  been 
launched  long  ago. 

But  we  believe  these  men  and  their 
assistants  will  encounter  a  snag 
before  they  have  gone  far,  and  that 
snag  will  be  the  large  and  increasing 
number  of  tenant  farmers.  This  is  no 
mere  theory.  In  this  state  the  organ- 
ization of  farmers'  elevators  is  re- 
tarded in  many  localities  because  of 
the  large  proportion  of  tenant  farmers. 
The  same  is  true  elsewhere,  not  only 
of  elevators  but  of  other  co-operative 
concerns  as  well. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has 
recently  completed  a  social  and 
economic  survey  of  a  township  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  that  state.  Of 
all  the  farmers  in  the  township  it 
was  found  that  35  per  cent  of  the  farm 
owners  were  members  of  co-operative 
creamery  companies,  while  only  14 
per  cent  of  the  tenant  farmers  were 
thus  identified.  Of  farm  owners  31 
per  cent  belonged  to  elevator  com- 
panies, while  only  9  per  cent  of  the 
tenant  farmers  had  stock  in  such 
concerns.  The  renters  explain  that 
they  "do  not  know  how  long  they 
will  stay  in  the  neighborhood."  In 
other  words,  insecurity  of  tenure  is 
the  barrier. 

It  may  be  that  before  we  can  solve 
the  problems  of  marketing  and  rural 
organization  we  shall  have  to  solve 
some  other  problems  that  on  the 
surface  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
connection  therewith.  Renters  will 
please  note  that  this  is  not  an  attack 
upon  them.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
situation  of  which  they  are  only  an 
unwilling  part. 


When  farmers,  to  clear 
Marketing    their    bins    for    a  new 

Wheat.  crop,  are  selling  wheat 
at  a  price  several  cents 
per  bushel  lower  than  the  same  wheat 
would  have  brought  last  harvest,  it 
gives  a  good  opportunity  to  knock  on 
holding  grain.  A  news  report  from  a 
town  in  south-central  Nebraska  states 
that  the  farmers  of  that  locality 
marketed  $30,000  worth  of  wheat  in 
ten  days  early  in  June,  all  at  a  figure 
considerablv  below  the  price  last 
summer.  Heavy  marketing  has  been 
the  rule  at  many  points.  In  the  daily 
press  a  banker  is  ouoted  as  saying 
that  farmers  have  learned  a  lesson 
and  will  not  hold  wheat  again. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  if  farmers  had  all  rushed  all  of 
their  wheat  to  market  at  harvest  time 
last  year  the  price  would  have  beea 
annihilated.  A  chart  prepared  by 
statisticians  in  the  department  of 
agriculture,  and  based  upon  the 
average  price  each  month  of  the  year 
for  five  years,  shows  that  the  high 
point  for  wheat  is  about  June  1.  Prom 
that  date  the  price  drops  quite  steadily 
until  October,  remains  low  until  about 
the  first  of  January  and  then  starts 
upward  again. 

If  we  could  be  assured  that  prices 
every  year  would  follow  this  average 
trend,  then  the  rule   could   be  laid 


down  that  farmers  who  threshed 
early,  before  the  new  crop  had  de- 
pressed the  price  greatly,  would  better 
market  their  surplus  wheat  directly 
from  the  threshing  machine,  while 
those  who  threshed  later,  after  there 
had  been  considerable  decline  in  price, 
if  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  would 
better  hold  their  grain.  If  every 
year  were  an  average  one  they  could 
be  assured  of  a  rise  in  price  the 
next  spring. 

But  every  year  does  not  represent 
an  average;  the  past  year  has  not. 
In  1911  the  wheat  crop  in  this  country 
was  rather  short,  which  tended  to 
push  the  spring  price  in  1912  to  high 
levels.  Then  came  the  large  1912 
crop.  That  tended  to  pull  the  market 
down  more  than  usual.  Liberal 
supplies  and  good  prospects  for  the 
1913  crop  have  prevented  the  usual 
rise  this  spring. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  tell  just 
when  it  will  pay  to  hold  wheat  for  a 
rise  in  price,  but  we  may  be  certain 
that  it  would  be  most  unwise  for 
farmers  all  to  throw  their  surplus 
wheat  onto  the  market  at  harvest. 
That  would  depress  the  price  and 
place  all  the  grain  in  the  hands  of 
speculators,  Who  would  then  have  a 
tremendous  leverage.  We  are  not 
advising  either  holding  or  selling; 
but  we  see  no  occasion  for  an  early- 
marketing  stampede  just  because 
holding  failed  this  year. 


Under  a  special  appropri- 
Cholera      ation  of  $75,000  made  by 
Control.      congress  last  winter  "for 
demonstrating    the  best 
method  of  preventing  and  eradicating 
hog  cholera,"  agents  of  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry  at  Washington  will 
soon  make  a  series  of  experiments  in 
corn-belt  states.    The  firet  work  will 
be  done  in  Dallas  county,  Iowa,  in 
co-operation  with  state  officials. 

The  state  veterinarian,  after  con- 
ference with  the  federal  agents,  will 
make  and  enforce  such  restrictive 
regulations  as  are  deemed  necessary 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  cholera;  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry  will  furnish 
cholera  serum  and  administer  it:  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  control  each 
outbreak  of  hog  cholera  by  inoculat- 
ing with  serum  all  the  hogs  on  in- 
fected farms  and  on  neighboring 
farms.  The  purpose  of  inoculating 
all  the  herds  in  a  neighborhood  sur- 
rounding an  outbreak  is  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  as  that  involved  in 
stopping  the  spread  of  a  prairie  fire 
by  back-firing.  To  make  the  plan 
effective  there  must  be  some  means 
of  insuring  that  every  farmer  wih 
submit  to  having  his  hogs  inoculated. 
In  these  experiments  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  get  farmers  to  co-operate 
voluntarily,  but  the  regulations  of 
the  state  veterinarian  will  apply  to 
those  who  do  not. 

The  simultaneous  serum  treatment 
when  administered  to  well  hogs  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  preventive 
of  cholera.  Little  progress  in  the 
control  or.  eradication  of  the  disease 
can  be  made,  however,  if  only  a 
farmer  here  and  there  uses  the 
serum.  The  experiments  in  Iowa,  and 
in  other  places  the  bureau  chooses 
for  its  work,  will  be  watched  with 
keen  interest  in  the  hope  that  the 
intelligent  use  of  serum  in  connec- 
tion with  regulations  requiring  general 
inoculation  of  herds  in  infected  terri- 
tory will  prove  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  cholera  control.  If  it  should 
so  prove,  then  the  next  step  will 
be  to  give  stat«  veterinarians  and 
their  assistants  authority  to  require 
inoculation. 


Corn,  winter  wheat 
A  Busy  Time,  and  alfalfa  are  Ne- 
braska's great  crop 
standbys.  Their  popularity  illustrates 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  They  go 
well  together  throughout  the  year 
except  in  corn  plowing  time  alone, 
but  then — whew!  For  six  weeks  the 
farmer  that  has  adopted  this  trium- 
virate is  driven  to  the  verge  of 
distraction. 

Take  the  present  year  for  example. 
The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  ready 
for  the  mowers  almost  before  the 
corn  was  all  planted.  Where  it  did 
not  crowd  corn  planting  it  interfered 
with  the  first  cultivation.  In  fields 
that  were  cut  on  time  the  alfalfa  is 
again  almost  knee-high  and  will  soon 
be  ready  for  another  amputation.  But 
about  that  time  the  wheat  will  be 
ripe,  and  the  corn  will  be  demanding 
its  fourth  and  last  fondling,  com- 
monly called  "laying  by."  Just  how 
the   farmer  can  divide  himself  and 
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his  forces  between  three  jobs  at  once 
is  a  problem  that  even  a  professor  of 
mathematics  could  not  solve.  It  re- 
quires the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  and  putting  two  of  them  into 
each  twenty-four  hours. 

These  are  all  good  crops,  but  what 
a  busy  June  they  make!  We  suspect 
that  one  very  good  reason  why  there 
is  not  more  alfalfa  in  the  state  is  its 
tremendous  persistence  in  demanding 
attention  just  when  corn  must  be 
cultivated  and  wheat  harvested.  This 
explains  the  apparent  anomaly  that 
many  farmers  object  to  alfalfa  be- 
cause it  is  too  productive. 


The  department  of 
Discrimination,  agricultural  exten- 
sion of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  reports  in  its  news 
service  that  one  morning  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  Gage  county  farmer  sent  three 
loads  of  wheat  to  as  many  elevators, 
all  owned  by  one  company,  located 
in  three  towns  along  the  same  line 
of  railroad.  The  towns  all  have  the 
same  rate  on  grain  in  carload  lots 
to  the  principal  markets. 

Under  natural  conditions  the  farmer 
would  expect  to  receive  ihe  same 
price  at  each  elevator.  But  in  this 
case  he  received  a  price  of  2  cents 
per  bushel  more  at  the  middle  town 
than  at  the  town  on  each  side.  What 
was  the  reason?  The  only  explana- 
tion thus  far  given  is  that  at  the 
middle  town  there  is  a  farmers' 
elevator  with  an  aggressive  manage- 
ment. This  line  elevator  company 
either  paid  less  than  a  fair  price  at 
the  non-competitive  points,  or,  with 
intent  to  freeze  out  the  farmers'  con- 
cern, it  paid  more  than  a  fair  price 
in  the  town  where  the  farmers' 
elevator  is  located. 

In  order  to  secure  conviction  under 
the  present  anti-discrimination  law  in 
this  state  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  line  elevator  people 
were  making  this  difference  in  price 
with  intent  to  freeze  out  the  farmers' 
elevator.  Manifestly  that  would  be  very 
hard  to  do.  But  under  the  amended 
anti-discrimination  act,  passed  by 
the  last  legislature  and  in  force  after 
July  1  this  year,  persistent  and 
habitual  price  discrimination  such  as 
the  above  will  be  considered  prima 
facie  evidence  of  intent  to  eliminate 
competition. 

Farmers  knowing  of  such  cases 
have  only  to  report  them  to  the 
attorney  general  of  the  state,  who 
must  prosecute  the  offenders  when- 
ever he  has  sufficient  evidence.  The 
new  law  has  teeth  in  it,  we  believe, 
and  farmers  should  see  that  it  is  not 
a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  books. 


Whenever  any  business 
Cattle  becomes  profitable  it 
Speculators,  always  attracts  to  it  a 
few  men  whose  chief 
interest  is  to  make  money  quite 
regardless  of  the  permanent  welfare 
of  the  business  or  those  whom  it 
serves.  For  two  or  three  years  there 
has  been  a  keen  demand  in  Nebraska 
for  dairy  cattle.  It  has  been  profit- 
able to  buy  dairy  cows  in  eastern 
states,  ship  them  to  Nebraska  and 
sell  them  to  farmers  and  dairymen 
at  a  good  advance. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  such 
importations  so  long  as  state  laws 
regulating  cattle  shipments  are  com- 
plied with  and  the  animals  are  of 
good  quality.  The  dairy  breeder  can 
usually  be  trusted  to  bring  in  good 
cattle,  because  he  understands  the 
dairy  business,  knows  a  good  cow 
when  he  sees  her,  and,  being  per- 
manently engaged  in  the  industry, 
mrst  maintain  his  reputation. 

But  the  importation  of  dairy  cattle 
by  mere  speculators  is  quite  another 
matter.  The  speculator  knows  little 
or  nothing  about  dairy  cattle  or  dairy- 
ing, and  usually  his  only  motive  is 
to  clean  up  some  cash.  If  of  easy 
virtue,  he  may  deliberately  ship  in 
low  grade  and  diseased  cattle;  and  if 
perfectly  honest,  he  may  be  flim- 
flammed  by  eastern  dealers. 

Cattle  speculators  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  into  Nebraska 
in  recent  months  several  lots  of  cows 
affected  with  tuberculosis.  We  do 
not  charge  these  men  with  dishonesty 
or  intent  to  defraud.  So  far  as  we 
know  their  ignorance  of  dairy  matters 
may  have  made  them  easy  marks. 
Ignorance  may  also  have  been  the 
1  reason  for  their  disregard  of  the  Ne- 
braska regulations  regarding  the 
importation  of  cattle  into  the  state. 

The  obvious  conclusion,  however,  is 
that  the  importation  of  dairy  cattle 
into  Nebraska  by  men  who  are  mere 
speculators,  whatever  their  motives, 
should  be  frowned  upon. 


The  Merrick  County  Cow  Testing 
Association,  which  includes  in  its 
membership  a  number  of  dairymen 
in  counties  adjoining  Merrick,  held  a 
very  successful  dairy  show  and 
institute  —  called  a  dairy  rally  —  at 
Central  City  on  June  18.  It  differed 
from  an  ordinary  farmers'  institute 
in  that  dairying  was  the  only  phase 
of  farming  covered,  and  the  program 
of  music  and  speaking  was  supple- 
mented by  a  dairy  show  of  considerable 
magnitude,  including  representatives 
of  all  the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  a 
milking  machine  demonstration,  an 
educational  exhibit  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  exhibits  of  dairy 
utensils,  cow  stalls,  silos,  cream 
separators  and  other  dairy  equipment. 

The  number  who  came  from  a 
distance  by  auto  and  train  was  very 
gratifying,  but  the  local  attendance 
was  rather  disappointing.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  small  crowd,  however, 
particularly  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
interest  was  very  keen,  showing  that 
those  who  came  were  there  to  see 
and  learn  and  not  for  a  mere  holiday. 
Milking  Machines 

The  milking  machine  demonstra- 
tions, one  in  th»  forenoon  and  one 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  lecture  on 
the  points  of  a  good  cow,  given  with 
the  cows  on  the  stage,  were  easily 
the  features  of  the  day's  program  that 
attracted  the  greatest  attention.  Cow 
stalls  and  a  complete  milking  machine 
equipment  were  arranged  on  the 
speakers'  stand  where  all  could  see. 
Two  cows  were  milked  at  each 
demonstration,  and  while  the  opera- 
tion was  in  progress  a  representative 
of  the  company  that  manufactures  the 
machines  explained  the  action  of  each 
part  of  the  mechanism.  Another 
milking  machine  on  the  grounds  (not 
fully  equipped  for  milking,  however,) 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  also. 

The  lecture  on  cows  was  given  in 
the  afternoon  by  A.  L.  Haecker,  for- 
merly professor  of  dairying  in  the 
state  university.  The  cows  used  to 
illustrate  his  points  were  the  four- — 
one  of  each  of  the  dairy  breeds — 
shipped  to  Central  City  for  the  occa- 
sion by  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
The  Holstein  was  old  Katy  Gerben, 
the  famous  cow  of  the  university  herd 
with  a  year's  record  of  19,161  pounds 
of  milk  and  665.14  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.  With  these  animals  before  him 
the  speaker  pointed  out  the  essentials 
of  form  that  make  a  good  dairy 
animal.  The  intense  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  showed  plainly 
that  its  members  fully  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  see  living  specimens 
of  good  dairy  types. 

The  Speaking  Program 

Mr.  E.  M.  Little,  a  practical  dairy- 
man of  Clarks,  Nebraska,  formerly 
connected  with  the  dairy  department 
of  the  state  university,  was  chairman 
of  the  day.  About  an  hour  before 
noon  be  set  things  going  by  introduc- 
ing Mr.  John  Patterson,  Jr.,  of 
Central  City,  who  gave  the  address 
of  welcome.  Mankind,  said  he,  is 
prone  to  get  into  a  rut,  to  do  things 
as  others  have  done  them.  He  was 
glad  of  the  evidence  before  him  that  a 
considerable  number  of  farmers  were 
trying  to  learn  new  and  better  ways. 

Balanced  rations  was  the  subject 
of  a  short  talk  by  L.  S.  Herron.  The 
three  main  classes  of  nutrients  in 
feeds  are  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
fat.  The  first  of  these  builds  and 
repairs  muscles,  vital  organs  and 
other  vital  tissues.  The  last  two 
supply  heat  and  energy.  The  best 
proportion  of  these  nutrients  for 
dairy  cows  has  been  determined  by 
careful  experiments.  Unless  a  cow 
receives  feeds  that  will  supply  them 
in  the  right  proportions  she  cannot 
do  her  best  at  the  pail.  Our  common 
farm  feeds  are  deficient  in  protein. 
We  must  watch  that  part  of  the 
ration.  Alfalfa  is  rich  in  protein, 
however,  and  gives  us  something  with 
which  to  balance  rations.  The  con- 
clusion was  that  with  corn,  corn 
silage  and  alfalfa  a  good  ration  can 
be  compounded  suitable  for  the 
average  farm  cow.  For  heavy  pro- 
ducers a  little  oil  meal  or  other 
concentrated  protein  feed  should  be 
added. 

Nebraska's  Dairy  Fntnre 

After  the  dinner  hour  Prof.  R.  K. 
Bliss  of  the  animal  husbandry  de- 
partment of  the  state  university  spoke 
briefly  of  Nebraska's  dairy  future.  He 
remarked  that  a  beef  cattle  man  was 
somewhat  out  of  place  among  dairy- 
men. However,  said  he,  we  need  both 
meat  and  milk,  and  we  have  plenty  of 
room  in  Nebraska  for  both  kinds  of 


cattle.  With  our  abundant  supply  of 
corn,  and  our  great  possibilities  in 
alfalfa  growing,  Professor  Bliss 
thought  the  outlook  for  successful 
and  profitable  dairying  as  well  as 
beef  production  was  very  bright  in 
Nebraska. 

In  an  address  on  the  care  of  milk 
and  cream,  F.  W.  Bouska,  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Beatrice  Creamery  Com- 
pany, emphasized  the  importance  of 
cooling  cream  as  soon  as  it  is  sepa- 
rated and  keeping  it  cool  until  de- 
livered. This  may  be  done  by  means 
of  a  cooling  tank  at  the  well,  by  hav- 
ing a  deep,  cool  pit  in  which  to  place 
the  cream  cans,  or  by  means  of  what 
is  called  a  "California  refrigerator." 
In  the  latter  arrangement  a  cloth 
over  the  can  or  cans  is  kept  moistened 
either  by  having  water  drip  upon  it 
constantly  or  by  having  the  ends  of 
the  cloth  dip  in  water  so  that  the 
latter  is  carried  upward  through  the 
cloth  as  oil  is  carried  in  a  lamp  wick. 
As  the  water  evaporates  from  this 
cloth  it  cools  the  can  and  the  cream. 
Cow  Testing 

The  value  of  cow  testing  associa- 
tions was  the  subject  handled  by 
J.  H.  Frandsen,  professor  of  dairying 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  He 
showed  the  necessity  of  weighing  the 
milk  of  cows  and  testing  its  fat.  con- 
tent in  order  to  determine  their 
production.  This  leads  to  great  sur- 
prises. In  every  association  farmers 
find  that  some  of  the  cows  they  con- 
sidered good  are  really  not  paying 
their  way.  A  new  testing  association 
in  Lancaster  county  has  already  re- 
sulted in  a  considerable  number  of 
cows  being  sold,  cows  that  have  not 
been  paying  their  board,  but  whose 
owners  did  not  know  it  before. 
Farmers  themselves  seldom  have 
time  to  do  this  work,  hence  the 
necessity  of  organizing  associations 
and  employing  a  man  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  it.  In  such  associations 
not  only  are  star  boarders  weeded  out, 
but  the  tendency  is  to  improve  the 
methods  of  feeding  and  management 
so  that  the  ones  remaining  are  made 
more  profitable.  The  nub  of  Profes- 
sor Frandsen's  address  was  to  discard 
the  loafers  and  waste  no  more  time 
with  them. 

The  speaking  program  was  closed 
with  a  few  words  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Little, 
chairman  of  the  day,  on  the  care  and 
management  of  dairy  cows.  He  out- 
lined briefly  a  few  of  the  important 
points  in  management,  such  as  length 
of  lactation,  care  of  cows  at  calving 
time,  regulation  of  the  feed  supply 
under  different  conditions,  and  feed- 
ing cows  on  .pasture. 

The  Cows  Were  There 

A  large  tent  sheltered  the  dairy 
cattle  and  dairy  exhibits.  In  addition 
to  the  cows  from  the  university  herd, 
members  of  the  Merrick  county  asso- 
ciation brought  in  representatives  of 
their  herds.  Badger  &  Frost  of  Cen- 
tral City  and  Nelson  Brothers  of 
Stromsburg  each  exhibited  some  of 
their  best.  The  former  had  their 
herd  bull  out.  No  prizes  were  offered; 
it  was  purely  an  educational  show. 

Katy  Gerben  of  the  university  herd 
was  the  center  of  attraction  among 
the  cattle.  In  the  university  exhibit 
her  record  was  compared  in  a  very 
graphic  way  with  that  of  the  average 
Nebraska  cow.  On  465  pounds  of 
hay,  1,020  pounds  of  corn  silage  and 
513  pounds  of  grain  Katy  Gerben 
produced  1,653  pounds  of  milk  and 
sixty-five  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
month.  The  average  Nebraska  cow 
on  400  pounds  of  hay,  630  pounds  of 
silage  and  126  pounds  of  grain  pro- 
duces in  a  month  only  310  pounds  of 
milk  and  thirteen  pounds  of  butter. 
Some  bales  of  hay  and  sacks  of  grain 
showed  the  monthly  feed  supply  of 
Katy  Gerben,  and  another  pile  of 
feed  that  of  the  average  Nebraska 
cow.  A  great  stack  of  milk  cans 
showed  what  it  would  take  to  hold 
Katy's  milk  for  a  month,  and  a  very 
small  number  of  cans  showed  the 
capacity  necessary  for  the  average 
cow. 

Educational  Exhibit 

The  remainder  of  the  university 
exhibit  illustrated  other  points  in 
dairying.  A  miniature  windmill  driven 
by  an  electric  fan  pumped  water 
through  a  cooling  tank  for  cream. 
An  array  of  milk  pails  illustrated 
the  good  and  bad  kinds;  there  was  a 
warning  against  rough  seams  and 
open  tops.  Piles  of  butter  packages 
snowed  the  relative  amount  of  butter 
lost  in  the  skimmed  milk  by  hand 
skimming  and  skimming  with  cream 
separators.     Where   hand  skimming 


leaves  26.2  pounds  of  butterfat  in  the 
skimmed  milk,  a  good  cream  sepa- 
rator leaves  only  1.2  pounds.  A -dis- 
play of  dairy  literature  included 
farm  papers  and  station  bulletins. 
Photographs  were  presented  showing 
good  and  bad  conditions  surrounding 
dairy  barns  and  buildings.  The  uni- 
versity exhibit  was  more  complete 
than  any  it  has  ever  set  up  before. 
It  attracted  a  throng  throughout  the 
day. 

The  exhibitors  of  dairy  equipment 
reported  good  interest  and  lots  of 
prospects.  While  they  were  there 
for  business,  yet  their  exhibits  added 
in  no  small  way  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  show  as  a  whole.  An- 
other rally  of  the  same  nature  next 
year  is  contemplated  by  the  Merrick 
cpunty  testing  association. 


CALL  IT  ORGANIC  MATTER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  view  of 
the  misunderstanding  that  exists  in 
regard  to  the  term  "humus"  it  would 
seem  to  be  good  policy  for  those  who 
talk  or  write  in  agricultural  terms 
to  taboo  the  word  and  use  something 
else.  In  Canada  they  call  it  fibre; 
I  do  not  remember  hearing  a  Canadian 
speak  of  humus.  The  dictionary  de- 
fines humus  as  "a  vegetable  mold," 
but  some  of  the  agricultural  chemists 
seem  to  apply  the  term  to  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  after  it  has  gone 
beyond  the  mold  stage,  to  the  resi- 
due, the  part  that,  apparently  is  in- 
destructible; that  is  exactly  the  part 
that  does  not  so  much  concern  the 
common  farmer. 

If  we  will  always  speak  of  it  as 
organic  matter,  which  is  coming  to 
be  the  common  term,  or  decaying 
organic  matter,  which  expresses  the 
whole  story,  we  will  avoid  the  mis- 
understandings that  so  often  come 
from  loose  use  of  the  word  humus. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Rehfeld  of  Philips  county, 
Colorado,  was  puzzled  by  the  appar- 
ent discrepancy  between  different 
writers  regarding  the  distructibility 
of  humus  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  two  writers  had  in  view  two  dif- 
ferent things,  or  to  be  more  exact, 
two  different  stages  of  the  same 
thing,  one  active,  the  other  inactive. 

Mr.  Rehfeld  must  also  remember 
that  between  Professor  Whitney  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  a  number  of  state  ex- 
periment station  workers  there  is 
wide  difference  of  opinion  that 
amounts  at  times  almost  to  open  war- 
fare. Professor  Thomas  Shaw,  for- 
merly at  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
College,  but  now  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  said  at  Letn- 
bridge  last  fall  that  he  believed  "Pro- 
fessor Whitney  could  be  cured  of 
some  of  his  notions  if  he  were  fenced 
off  to  himself  and  had  to  work,  out 
his  problems  on  a  farm."  I  am  not 
taking  sides,  as  this  question  is  too 
deep  for  me,  but  am  speaking  of  it 
that  the  readers  may  not  become 
confused  by  a  difference  or  a  seeming 
variance  of  opinions. 

In  the  meantime  keep  plenty  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter  in  your 
soil  by  a  system  of  live  stock  hus- 
bandry and  the  free  use  of  the 
manure  spreader.  Then  you  will 
reap  results  regardless  of  whether 
you  call  it  humus,  or  fibre,  or  organic 
matter.  H.  D.  LUTE. 

Keith  Co. 


SERUM    PRICE    REDUCED  AGAIN 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gain, 
in  charge  of  the  state  plant  for  the 
preparation  of  hog  cholera,  that  the 
price  of  serum  will  be  reduced  on 
July  1  from  1%  cents  per  cubic  centi- 
meter to  1  cent.  This  is  the  third 
reduction  this  year.  The  price  was 
2  cents  until  February  1,  1913,  when 
it  was  reduced  to  1V2  cents.  On  May 
1  it  was  put  down  to  1%  cents,  and 
now  it  goes  to  1  cent.  That  will  give 
Nebraska  swine  growers  the  cheapest 
serum  supplied  by  any  corn  belt  state. 
The  virus,  or  cholera  blood,  will  also 
be  reduced  to  1  cent  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

MRS.  W.  R.  MELLOR 

So  closely  has  Mr.  W.  R.  Mellor, 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture identified  himself  with  agri- 
cultural affairs  in  this  state  that 
Nebraska  farmers  will  learn  with  sin- 
cere regret  of  the  death  of  his  wife 
on  Sunday,  June  15.  Burial  was  at 
Wyuka  on  Tuesday  the  17th.  A  large 
number  of  members  of  the  state  board 
of  agriculture  attended  the  funeral. 
Mr.  Mellor  has  the  sympathy  of  all 
who  know  him. 


Hog  cholera  is  getting  an  early 
start  this  year. 
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Electrify  Your  Farm! 


Electrify  your  farm  and  save  hours  of  time, 
miles  of  steps  and  a  big  pile  of  dollars.  The 
power,  convenience  and  luxury  of  electricity  ca/i 
be  at  hand  all  the  time — summer  or  winter,  rain 
or  shine— if  you  use  a  few  French  Dry  Batteries. 


They  Heln  All 
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Just  the  pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  and  presto/  the  gasoline  and  automobile 
engine  is  started;  both  party  and  exchange  lines 
of  the  telephone  are  working;  gates  and  doors 
are  opened;  call  bells  are  rung  and  scores  of 
other  duties  are  performed.  Everyone  in  the 
family  will  benefit  by  the  use  of  a  few 


Made  in 
Maditon 


Think  of  having  electricity  "on  tap"  all  the  time! 
Father,  instead  of  fussing  with  a  dangerous  kero- 
sene lantern  in  the  dark  barn,  now  simply  pushes 
the  button  of  an  electric  flasher.  Motherdoesn't 
stumble  down  the  dark  cellar  stairs  risking  life 
and  limb  any  longer.  She  "switches  on"  a  light 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  goes  her  way  in 
safety.  A  telephone  between  the  house  and  the 
barn  is  a  great  convenience. 

The  mail-carrier  can  press  a  button  on  the  mail- 
box 'way  out  on  the  road,  which  rings  a  bell  in  the 
house  telling  the  folks  that  there's  some  mall  in 
the  box.  These  and  dozens  of  other  helps  are 
yours  with  French  Dry  Batteries. 

Get  the  Genuine 

If  you  want  a  battery  that  will  deliver  a  itrong  cur- 
rent for  a  long  time,  insist  on  the  genuine  French  Bat- 
tery—the dry-cell  battery  with  an  army  of  satisfied 
users.  Poor-quality  batteries  give  weak  current  for  a 
short  time  and  then  "peter  out"  entirely.  Don't  take 
chances!  Your  dealer  will  tell  you  the  particular 
French  Battery  you  need.  If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  Frenoh  Dry  Batteries  and  how  they  con  help  you 
do  your  f  irm  work,  eend  your  name  and  uddress  on  a 
pOBtal.  Write  today.  (3) 


Special  Proposition 
S!S  To  Silo  Buyers. 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  full  details  o: 
our  offer  before  you  buy  any  silo, 
our  big  portfolio  showing  now  other1 
farmers  make  big  profits.  Get  our  spe- 
cial factory  prices  on 

Champion  Silos. 
The  kind  that  makes  good.  Has  all  mod 
jern  improvements,  continuous  door, 
"ront,  special  anchors,  double 
ladder,  etc. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
H5  9tu  St.       Des  Moines, 


Iowa. 


Get 
-Big 
Catalog. 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITK  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1*07  N  STREET  LINCOLN,  NIB. 


to  User  by  Mail 

Rod  your  own  buildings.  "Made 
Right"  Lightning  Cable  is  pure 
soft  copper  and  extra  heavy. 
Shipped  on  Trial 
Freight  Prepaid       O  T  /  f\ 
With  Complete        A  /2  In 
"Directions,  Foot      "  /  ' 
System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  goods  re* 
turned  at  our  expense.  Write  today  for  catalog1, 
IQWft  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO.  OF  PES  MOINES,  IA  .8H  Mulberry  St. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  -t 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-4M~M^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  lOrrST 

Send  Postal  (or  New  Water  Supply  E^^BR  "  J* 
Plan,     ft  will  bnng  you  100  pictures  *3'"t^  ^0wMvCS^ 

of  it  in  actual  use.    Oo  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago*n5*" 
Aermotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  III  Cal. 


WE  TEACH  YOU  € 


SPECIAL,  OFFER 

to  all  Students  who  Enroll 
The     Lincoln     Auto  School 
during   the  summer  months. 
Write     for     particulars  and 
free  catalog  at  once. 

LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
2342  O  Street      Lincoln,  Neb. 


PATENTS  That  protect 

MMurZ<   -"...?*nd  _Sk?Jch  °r  Model  for  Search 


and  Pay 


books    anu.i??  .?,-cn  or  Model  for  Search 


onvQ  CirclQ 

Pa//  it  alorv^ 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

"Break  Them  of  It" 

To  our  home  last  fall  came  a  small 
white  Spitz  puppy,  and  about  the  same 
time  a  small  boy  three  years  of  age 
came  to  live  in  a  public  business  place 
across  the  street — both  bright  and 
"cute"  and  both  at  the  stage  of  life 
when  environment  and  influence  count 
enormously  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter and  habits. 

The  cunning  white  puppy  attracted 
much  attention  from  passers-by,  and 
as  he  inclined  to  bristle  and  bark  in 
his  absurd  puppy  fashion  it  seemed 
very  funny  to  small  boys  and  big  boys 
and  some  quite  old  boys  to  stop  and 
mock  him,  to  run  at  and  otherwise 
tease  him,  just  to  see  him  turn  and 
run  or  bark  harder  from  behind  the 
safe  refuge  of  some  member  of  the 
family.  Very  funny  it  was — very — 
but  it  isn't  so  funny  now  to  the  small 
boys  when  the  puppy,  almost  grown, 
barks  with  more  of  a  threat  in  his 
voice  and  with  half  a  notion  to  attack 
the  legs  of  his  tormentors. 

The  larger  "boys"  shaKe  their  wise 
heads  and  say  he's  getting  ill  tem- 
pered. "You'll  have  to  break  him  of 
that  or  he'll  get  killed,"  they  declare. 
The  once  friendly  little  chap  has 
come  to  regard  most  strange  men  and 
small  boys  as  natural  enemies  and 
resents  their  coming  upon  what  he 
regards  as  his  premises — the  result 
of  their  treatment  of  him.  They 
taught  the  puppy  ill  tricks  because 
in  the  baby  dog  they  were  so  very 
cunning,  but  now  they  advise  that  he 
be  "broken"  of  habits  that  in  a  large., 
strong  dog,  with  real  temper  behind 
them,  are  dangerous. 

And  the  bright  small  boy — I  hate 
to  think  what  the  influence  of  his 
environment  and  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  comes  in  daily  contact  may 
be.  Already  he  has  developed  a  sur- 
prisingly comprehensive  vocabulary 
which  includes  more  or  less  profanity 
and  is  very,  very  funny  to  some  of 
his  instructors.  So  are  the  fits  of 
temper  resulting  from  their  teasing, 
and  so  is  his  occasional  sturdy  re- 
bellion against  "the  powers  that  be" 
who  are  young  people  and  not  always 
consistent  in  their  management  of 
him  or  in  what  they  require  of  him. 

He  is  a  "cute  little  chap"  and 
everybody  has  a  fling  at  him,  and  by 
and  by  when  what  looks  cute  now 
becomes  saucy  and  ill-mannered  in 
an  older  boy,  the  wise  ones  who 
helped  make  him  so  will  shake  their 
heads  and  say:  "He  ought  to  be 
broken  of  that."  But  it's  easier  to 
make  impressions  on  the  young  mind 
of  either  boy  or  puppy  than  it  is  to 
erase  them.  It's  easier  to  form  habits 
than  it  is  to  break  them,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  early  impression 
will  be  a  permanent  one.  Then  whose 
will  be  the  blame? 

I  wonder  if  grown  people  who  think 
it  very  amusing  to  tease  children, 
making  threats  which  they  never  even 
remotely  intend  to  execute,  ever  think 
what  the  effect  of  false  threats  and 
idle  lies  (that's  the  right  name)  may 
be  on  the  impressionable  mind  of  the 
little  child  whom  they  are  "just 
teasing"  or  "only  fooling  with,"  or 
what  trouble  it  may  cause  him  before 
he  learns — if  he  ever  does — the  differ- 
ence between  falsehood  and  truth  and 
between  right  and  wrong.  "Break 
him  of  it!"  The  person  who  needs 
'breaking"  is  the  one  who  for  his  own 
amusement  or  for  his  own  ends 
teaches  little  children,  by  false  im- 
pressions, lying  and  deception. 


Chemical  Preservatives  in  Food 

A  friend  in  Box  Butte  county  sends 
a  recipe  for  canning  corn  which  calls 
for  a  well  known  canning  compound. 
Since  the  directions  for  using  accom- 
pany every  package  of  these  com- 
pounds it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
give  them  here,  but  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  about  canning  compounds.  To 
be  sure  they  make  the  canning  process 
seem  a  simple  one  from  one  view- 
point, for  they  prevent  fermentation 
and  thus  prevent  the  loss  of  vege- 
tables, but  there  is  another  point 
worth  considering. 

Any  substance  that  prevents  natural 
fermentation  must  necessarily  hinder 
digestion,  and  the  question  is  whether 
these  embalmed  foods — for  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to — can  be  eaten 
freely  with  impunity.  Some  good 
authorities  say  emphatically  that  they 
cannot,  even  in  the  face  of  the  fact 


that  other  supposedly  good  authorities 
have  endorsed  the  use  of  the  pre- 
scribed "one-tenth  of  one 'per  cent" 
of  chemical  preservative.  We  who 
eat  the  preserved  or  embalmed  food- 
stuffs should  know  the  effect  of  these 
things  and  then  we  can  take  our 
choice.    I  want  none  of  them  in  mine. 

Vegetables  can  be  canned  without 
any  preservative  by  the  reheating 
method,  which  kills  all  bacteria.  To 
be  sure  it  is  much  more  trouble  than 
the  "canning  compound"  or  chemical 
preservative  method,  but  one  has  the 
comfortable  knowledge  that  the  food 
served  contains  no  poison.  ■ 

Don't  conclude,  because  you  see  no 
immediate  effects,  that  no  harm  can 
come  from  using  chemically  preserved 
foods,  but  think  twice  before  you  set 
before  your  family  day  after  day  foods 
in  which  there  is  even  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  drug  that  in  large  quantities 
would  be  poison,  and  in  no  case  is 
beneficial  in  its  action. 

Not  everything  that  bears  the  stereo- 
typed "Guaranteed  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act"  or  "Complies  with  the  pure 
food  laws  of  the  state"  is  to  be  taken 
on  faith,  and  while  the  law  permits 
the  sale  of  food  preservatives  for  just 
what  they  are  I  hardly  think  that  Dr. 
Wiley  or  any  of  his  co-workers  would 
really  recommend  their  use. 

The  milkman  can  buy  all  the  borax 
or  boracic  acid  that  he  wants,  and 
presumably  he  can  use  it  in  his  own 
family  if  he  pleases,  but  when  he 
begins  to  put  it  in  the  milk  he  sells 
to  keep  it  sweet  the  authorities  get 
after  him,  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that 4  even  so  simple  a  sub- 
stance as  borax  has  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  digestion  when  used  in 
quantities  to  prevent  fermentation  or 
putrefaction. 

Before  you  use  canning  compounds, 
find  out  their  constituents  and  whether 
they  are  detrimental  to  health — unless 
you  think  as  does  a  woman  I  know, 
who  said,  when  the  subject  was 
discussed : 

"Well,  I  don't  care  if  it  is.  I  can't 
keep  corn  any  other  way  and  we  all 
like  canned  corn,  so  I'm  going  to  use 
it  just  the  same." 

In  which  case  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  except  this:  Don't  call  it  a 
"mysterious  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence" if,  eventually,  disease  robs 
your  family  of  their  birthright. 


Good  Things  to  Eat 

To  Home  Circle:  I  feel  that  I 
would  like  to  join  the  Circle.  I  have 
been  married  almost  two  years  and 
have  had  real  misfortunes  in  that 
time.  First  my  mother-in-law  died, 
then  three  days  afterward  we  lost  our 
darling  baby  boy,  ten  weeks  old.  I 
love  to  read  the  articles  that  are 
written  for  the  Home  Circle,  and  so 
will  add  my  mite. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  ever  tried 
using  old  socks  and  stockings  to 
make  a  quilt?  Use  the  good  parts 
and  make  them  up  the  same  as  for  a 
crazy  quilt,  then  worki  each  seam 
with  silk  or  lustre  floss.  The  effect 
is  very  pretty. 

Now  I  will  try  to  answer  M.  M.  D., 
who  wants  recipes  for  jelly  roll  cake 
and  canning  corn,  and  will  send  also 
a  few  other  recipes  that  we  think  are 
fine,  hoping  they  will  be  of  benefit  to 
some  one. 

Canned  Corn — Cut  sweet  corn  from 
the  cob  and  pack  it  solidlv  into  quart 
jars  so  that  very  little  milk  will  show 
on  top.  When  the  jar  is  full  screw 
the  lid  on  as  tightly  as  possible,  then 
put  some  hay  or  a  board  in  the 
bottom  of  your  wash  boiler  and  fill 
it  one-half  or  two-thirds  full  of  cold 
water.  Place  the  jars  of  corn  in  the 
boiler  and  let  the  water  come  to  a 
boil;  continue  boiling  for  three  hours. 
Then  remove  the  jars,  tighten  the 
lids,  and  set  them  in  a  dark,  cool 
place.  This  has  been  tried  and 
proved  true. 

Jelly  Roll  Cake — Beat  up  separately 
the  yolks  and  whites  of  three  eggs, 
then  stir  together  and  add  two-thirds 
of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  cold  water,  one  cupful  of  flour 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Roll  while  warm. 

Bread  Sponge  Cake — Three  cupfuls 
of  bread  sponge,  two-thirds  of  a  cup- 
ful of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
one-half  cupful  of  flour,  one  cupful  of 
raisins  that  have  been  soaked  and 
dusted  with  flour,  two-thirds  of  a 
cupful  of  nut  meats,  one-half  t«(a- 
spoonful  each  of  cloves,  nutmeg  and 
soda,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  cinna- 
mon and  baking  powder,  and  three 
eggs. 

Buns — 0ne  cupful  of  bread  sponge, 
one-half  cupful    each    of    lard  and 


sugar,  one  cupful  of  warm  water,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  flour  enough  to 
knead  almost  as  stiff  as  bread. 

Home-Made  Mustard  —  Four  table- 
spoonfuls  each  of  sugar  and  ground 
mustard,  one  egg,  one  cupful  of 
vinegar,  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter.     Mix   and   cook   until  thick. 

YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPER. 

Butler  Co. 


Roll  Jelly  Cake 

To  Home  Circle:  Use  four  eggs, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful 
of  milk,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
flour,  and  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Sift  the  flour  and 
baking  powder  together,  beat  the  yolks 
of  eggs  very  light,  add  the  sugar, 
beating  thoroughly,  then  the  milk,  stir 
in  the  flour  gradually,  and  lastly  fold 
in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Rake  in  well  greased  shallow  tins. 
When  done  turn  the  cake  out  onto  a 
damp  towel  spread  over  the  bread- 
board, cover  the  top  with  jelly,  and 
roll  it  up  while  warm. 

MRS.  W.  A.  HANCHELT. 

Hall  Co. 


Corn  Canned  With  Tomatoes 

To  Home  Circle:  I  notice  a  request 
by  M.  M.  D.  for  directions  for  canning 
corn.  I  have  tried  to  can  it  by  plac- 
ing cans  of  corn  in  a  boiler  partly 
filled  with  water  and  cooking  or  steam- 
ing one  hour  for  each  quart  on  three 
successive  days,  but  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  any  to  keep.  This 
may  be  due  to  some  fault  of  mine,  so 
I  shall  try  again. 

The  easiest  way  for  me  to  can  corn 
is  to  use  one-half  each  of  corn  and 
tomatoes  with  a  little  salt.  I  cook 
them  separately  so  as  to  measure 
them  and  to  have  the  corn  thoroughly 
cooked.  Then  I  put  both  into  a  large 
granite  pan  or  kettle,  let  the  mixture 
come  to  a  boil,  and  can  it  the  same 
as  I  would  tomatoes.  I  have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  this  method 
except  that  rats  like  the  rubbers  on 
these  cans  better  than  those  on  any 
others  and  will  eat  off  all  they  can. 
MRS.  EDITH  M.  SCHNEIDER. 

Kearney  Co. 


Milkweed  aim  Asparagns 

To  Home  Circle:  For  a  long  time 
I  have  been  intending  to  tell  you  how 
to  cook  milkweed,  but  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  kept  putting  it  off. 
Under  the  heading  "Spring  Greens" 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  256  it  is  said: 

"The  young  shoots  of  the  milkweed 
are  almost  as  delicious  as  asparagus, 
when  cooked  according  to  the  second 
method  for  cooking  asparagus.  In 
fact,  the  milkweed  and  asparagus 
may  be  cut  up  and  cooked  together." 

The  method  of  cooking  asparagus 
referred  to  is  this:  "Cut  all  of  the 
tender  pai't  into  short  pieces,  add 
boiling  water  to  just  cover  the  vege- 
table, and  place  where  the  water  will 
boil.  Cook  until  tender  (about  fifteen 
minutes),  season  with  salt  and  butter, 
and  serve  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
juice.  If  preferred,  a  cream  dressing 
may  be  served  with  asparagus." 

I  have  cooked  it  in  this  way  and  it 
is  fine.  It  is  especially  tempting  when 
poured  over  fresh  buttered  toast, 
using  all  of  the  liquid  in  which  the 
asparagus  is  cooked. 

MRS.  EDITH  M.  SCHNEIDER. 

Kearney  Co. 


"Character  is  what  we  are;  reputa- 
tion is  what  people  think  we  are." 
The  enmity  or  friendship  of  those 
about  us  may  make  our  reputation 
worse  or  better  than  it  ought  to  be, 
but  the  real  character  by  which  we 
must  stand  or  fall  at  the  final  reckon- 
ing cannot  be  alteied  by  public 
opinion,  while  public  opinion  has  to 
acknowledge  true  worth  in  the  end. 


Instead  of  selling  young  chickens 
at  a  sacrifica  in  the  fall,  when  the 
price  is  so  low  there  is  no  profit  in 
them,  try  frying  them  and  packing  in 
lard  as  lean  pork  and  sa&aage  are 
sometimes  packed.  They  will  keep 
just  as  well  and  are  reedy  to  serve 
on  short  notice.  Or  if  preferred,  they 
may  be  canned  like  fresh  beef,  re- 
moving the  bones  before  canning. 


In  making  beef  loaf  moisten  bread 
crumbs  with  milk  and  use  nearly  as 
much  in  bulk  of  crums  as  of  beef.  An 
egg  or  two,  according  to  quantity, 
and  plenty  of  seasoning,  makes  an 
excellent  meat  loaf  of  only  about  half 
meat. 


Potato  Cakes— With  the  "Hands  form 
cold  mashed  potato  into  very  thin, 
wafer-like  cakes,  and  fry  a  crisp 
brown  in  hot  fat. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKennoy.  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

A  Very  Human  Monkey 

Our  school  closed  on  June  6.  We 
had  our  program  in  the  school  house 
Thursday  evening,  and  Friday  morn- 
ing we  met  at  the  school  house  and 
went  to  Capital  Beach  for  our  picnic. 
Each  child  was  to  hring  a  basket  of 
good  things.  We  did  not  set  the  table 
at  noon,  as  it  looked  so  much  like 
rain.  When  we  had  set  the  table 
and  sat  down  to  eat  it  began  to 
sprinkle,  and  some  of  us  put  up  our 
umbrellas. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  merry- 
go-round  and  each  one  had  three  free 
rides.  After  that  we  played  on  the 
swings  and  teeter-totter.  After  four 
we  went  to  see  the  dogs  and  monkeys 
perform.  They  jumped  hoops  and 
rolled  barrels  and  climbed  ladders. 
Then  three  of  the  dogs  stood  up  on 
their  hind  legs  and  walked.  One  of 
them  climbed  a  ladder  and  walked 
across  the  wire  to  another  ladder. 

Then  the  man  opened  a  suitcase  and 
a  racnkey  jumped  out.  He  took  off 
his  clothes  and  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
then  the  man  put  some  skates  on  him 
and  he  skated.  He  ate  a  banana  with 
a  knife  and  fork.  The  man  put  him 
on  a  tricycle  and  went  to  do  some- 
thing else,  and  the  monkey  hopped 
off  and  ran  over  to  the  banana.  We 
all  clapped  so  hard  that  the  man 
turned  around  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  When  the  monkey  saw  his 
master  coming  he  jumped  on  again. 
The  man  then  chased  him  around  the 
stage.  The  monkey  would  keep  turn- 
ing his  head  around  to  see  if  he  was 
coming.  Then  we  all  went  home, 
after  a  happy  day.  —  Isabel  Hoyle, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


-   Old  Tom 

Eight  years  ago  when  we  came  to 
this  place  we  bought  two  cats  of  a 
neighbor  and  named  them  Tom  and 
Pussy.  When  my  brother  George 
was  small  Tom  used  to  play  with 
him,  but  once  in  a  while  Tom  would 
bite  George.  We  live  near  a  railway 
and  one  day  the  train  ran  over  Pussy. 
I  think  she  must  have  been  crossing 
the  track.  Then  Tom  got  caught  in 
a  trap,  but  I  saw  him  and  told  my 
brother  David  to  let  him  out.  By  and 
by  Tom  began  to  run  away.  Once  in 
a  while  he  would  come  back  and  go 
under  the  corn  crib,  and  when  we 
tried  to  get  him  he  would  snap  at  us. 
At  last  he  ran  away  and  was  gone 
three  years,  and  we  thought  we 
would  never  see  him  again;  but  a 
short  time  ago  he  came  back  and  we 
were  so  glad  to  see  him!  We  can 
still  see  the  mark  that  was  made  by 
the  trap.  We  have  other  cats  now. 
Tom  wants  to  stay  in  the  house  all 
the  time  in  cold  weather.  —  Emma 
Borg,  age  10,  Wakefield,  Neb. 


How  the  Lever  Worked 

One  day  when  I  was  little  my 
brother  and  I  went  out  to  the  field 
where  my  older  brother  was  plowing, 
and  we  were  both  barefooted.  An- 
other plow  was  standing  in  the  field, 
and  we  were  playing  on  it  while 
waiting  for  him  to  come.  I  had  my 
foot  on  the  place  where  the  lever 
goes  down,  and  my  brother  was 
showing  me  how  to  work  the  lever 
and  all  at  once  it  went  down  on  my 
foot.  It  cut  one  of  my  toes  nearly 
off.  My  brother  ran  right  across  the 
stubble  to  tell  my  big  brother.  His 
feet  were  full  of  sand  burrs,  and 
when  they  came  I  was  hopping  around 
on  one  foot  and  holding  the  other  in 
my  hand.  My  brother  carried  me 
home.  I  got  proud  flesh  in  the  foot 
and  had  to  go  to  the  doctor,  and  it 
didn't  heal  for  a  long  while.  I 
couldn't  walk  on  that  foot  for  ever 
so  long,  and  I  still  have  a  crippled  toe. 
— Rose  Gerhold,  age  12,  Columbus, 
Neb. 


Two  Little  Travelers 

Last  spring  my  sister  and  I  went 
down  to  Arkansas  to  visit  our  grand- 
parents. We  left  here  on  March  26, 
but  stopped  at  Anthony,  Kansas,  to 
see  our  brother  and  his  wife.  We  had 
a  fine  tine  where  there.  When  we 
reached  our  destination  we  were 
pretty  tired.  Our  grandpa  was  in 
town  to  take  us  out,  but  we  missed 
him  and  so  had  to  walk.  They  live 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  city  limits,  and  we  were  surely 


tired  when  we  got  there.  We  had  a  j  ^  first  motor. 
splendid   time  that  summer  visiting  |       »    .  ,  ^  ^ 

our  grandparents,  eating  all  kinds  of  i  cycie  to  go  1UU 
the  finest    fruits    and    enjoying  the  ,  miles  an  hour 

pretty  scenery.  We  left  there  the 
last  of  August  so  as  to  get  back  in 
time  for  school.  —  Vada  Shuck,  age 
14,  Franklin,  Neb. 


Excelsior 


Queer  Freak 

Not  long  ago  papa  went  out  to  the 
barn  and  found  that  one  of  the  mares 
had  a  colt  with  only  two  legs.  We 
all  wanted  papa  to  let  it  live,  but  he 
said  that  it  would  be  too  much  trouble 
to  take  care  of  it,  for  one  person  would 
have  to  stay  out  there  all  the  time. 
— Emma  Luella  May  Olson,  age  10, 
Axtell,  Neb. 


Real  Trouble 

One  day  my  sister  and  I  were  driv- 
ing our  Shetland  pony,  Nellie.  When 
we  were  going  down  the  road  the 
line  came  unfastened  and  we  got  out 
to  fasten  it.  Nellie  got  scared  and 
started  to  run.  We  tried  to  catch  her 
but  could  not.  She  ran  to  the  gate 
and  broke  the  wheel  off  the  cart. — 
Lois  Getzendaner,  age  9,  Champion, 
Neb. 


Samson  of  the  Road 


The  only  motorcycle 
with  complete  control  in  handle  bars 

You  never  have  to  take  your  hands  off  the  handle  bars  of  the 
Excelsior  Auto-cycle.    The  right-hand  grip  controls  the  throttle.    The  left- 
hand  grip  operates  the  clutch.    To  slow  up  or  stop  takes  just  a  slight  twist. 

The  simplest,  safest,  surest  of  controls — a  ten-year  boy  can  do  it — you  can  learn  to  run  it  in  rive  minutes. 

Price  reasonable,  upkeep  low, 


Caught  in  Her  Own  Traji 

One  evening  my  sister  Lois  thought 
she  would  play  a  joke,  so  she  stretched 
a  string  across  the  doorway  for  some- 
body to  trip  over.  A  little  while 
afterwards  she  went  upstairs  with  a 
pan  of  cobs  and,  forgetting  all  about 
the  string,  she  tripped,  fell  down,  and 
scattered  cobs  all  over  the  floor.  She 
didn't  play  any  more  jokes  for  a 
while. — Helen  Getzendaner,  age  12, 
Champion,  Neb. 


Good  Luck 

Yesterday  I  went  fishing.  I  threw 
in  my  line  and  set  it  and  then  sat 
back  to  watch  it.  It  gave  a  jerk,  and 
then  another  one.  After  a  few  more 
jerks  it  began  to  pull.  Then  I  pulled 
too,  but  when  the  fish  got  half  way 
out  of  the  water  it  fell  in  again.  I 
put  back  my  line  and  held  it  there. 
Pretty  soon  the  fish  was  biting  again. 
He  gave  two  or  three  more  jerks  and 
then  a  pull,  and  I  pulled  hard  and 
threw  him  over  the  fence.  He  weighed 
one  pound.  —  Howard  Frisbie,  age  8, 
Red  Cloud,-  Neb. 


In  the  Rye  Field 

The  other  day  my  father  and  brother 
went  to  the  field  to  cut  rye  out  of  the 
wheat,  and  when  they  were  about  half 
through  my  father  cut  his  hand.  My 
brother  tore  a  piece  from  his  hand- 
kerchief and  tied  it  on  the  hand  and 
then  they  finished  the  field.  The  next 
afternoon  I  went  with  them,  and  on 
our  way  we  looked  at  the  trap  which 
we  had  set  for  a  squirrel.  But  in- 
stead of  a  squirrel  what  do  you  think 
we  found?  It  was  a  Maltese  cat.  She 
had  been  chasing  a  squirrel  and  had 
caught  one  toe  in  the  trap.  When 
my  brother  freed  her  she  ran  mewing 
toward  the  house  and  we  went  on 
to  the  field.  Her  paw  has  been 
swollen  ever  since.  —  Hazel  Zedicher, 
age  9,  Shelby,  Neb. 


A  Pleasant  Surprise 

One  day  in  March  our  neighbor  was 
making  a  surprise  birthday  party  for 
one  of  her  daughters,  and  as  it  was 
on  a  school  day  all  the  children  were 
invited  to  their  place  after  school. 
But  we  heard  that  two  of  the  smaller 
girls  had  chickenpox,  so  some  of  the 
children  didn't  go.  Being  sick,  they 
stayed  at  home,  and  when  Gladys 
came  home  she  saw  her  sisters 
dressed  neatly  and  she  asked,  "Why 
are  you  dressed  so  nice?"  They  said, 
"You  know  why."  But  she  didn't  and 
when  the  children  came  while  she 
was  gathering  the  eggs  she  was  very 
much  surprised.  We  all  had  a  good 
time. — Mary  Brick,  age  13,  Pender, 
Neb. 


Off  For  a  Lark 

One  day  last  summer  mamma  and 
a  neighbor  and  all  we  children  went 
to  Prairie  Island  to  pick  grapes.  We 
were  gone  all  day.  By  the  time  we 
got  there  it  was  noon,  so  we  un- 
hitched our  horses  and  fed  them  and 
ate  our  dinner,  then  started  out  again. 
We  drove  over  four  different  bridges 
and  stopped  to  pick  what  few  grapes 
we  could  find.  When  we  came  to  a 
bridge  we  children  got  out  of  the 
buggy  and  walked  across.  The  grapes 
grew  close  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  water  was  so  swift  thaf 
we  were  almost  afraid  to  look  at  it. 
My  sister  climbed  a  tree  so  near  the 
edge  of  the  river  that  someone  held 
onto  her  so  she  would  not  fall  in. — 
Anna  Reichardt,  age  13,  Aurora,  Neb 


Excelsior  Auto-cycle  has  wonderful  motor 

It*s  the  most  powerful  engine  ever  put  Into  any  motor- 
cycle. Every  Excelsior  victory  Is  made  with  this  regular 
stock  design  motor.  These  victories  (see  panel  at  left) 
prove  the  superior  strength 
and  durability  of  motor  and 
entire  machine. 

Easiest  riding  on  country 
roads 


REST  AT  PORT- 
LAND,  OREGON, 
RACES 

Excelsior  won  six 
firsts  and  one  second 
out  of  seven  events. 
An  Excelsior  four 
horse  power  single, 
which  had  run  68,- 
000  miles  in  daily 
service,  made  five 
miles  in  five  minutes 
flat — fastest  time  in 
its*  class. 

Few  territories  open 
for   live  agent* 


lasts  for  years 

One  Excelsior  has  run  59,000  miles. 
Others  have  run  upwards  of  30,000,  35.000 
and  40,000  miles  and  etlll  going.  Its  first 
cost  is  reasonable,  Its  cost  of  maintenance 
low,  Its  comfort  and  durability  without 
an  equal. 

Excelsior  Single,  4-5  JII.  P. 

Price        ...  $200 
Excelsior  Twin,  7-10  H.  P. 
Price  -  250 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog 

and  nearest  agent's  name 

Learn  all  about  how  the  Excelsior  is 
built  —  how  it  has  made  racing  record 
after  record — how  it  is  the  fastest  and 
most  powerful,  safest  and  most  durable  of 
motorcyc.es. 


The  Kumfort  Kushlon  seat 
post  and  cradle  spring  fork 
absorbs  all  jars.  Handlebars 
are  so  constructed  that  they 
can't  twist  on  heaviest  roads. 
The  Excelsior  holds  best  to 
the  road. 

The  entire  frame  construc- 
tion Is  re-inforced,  and  can 
be  re  led  upon  for  strength 
and  security. 

We'll  also  tell  you  where  you  can  see  the  "  X"  and  ride  it.    Write  today. 

Excelsior  Motor  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Department  K .,  CHICAGO 


Granite  Harvester  Oil 

A  heavy,  free  running  oil,  for  farm  machines,  that 
takes  up  all  the  play  and  rattle,  and  reduces  friction. 
Granite  Harvester  Oil  never  gums  or  corrodes,  and 
prevents  rust. 

Supplied  in  gallons,  5-gallons,  barrels  and  half- 
barrels. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  or 

Standard  Oil  Company 


Omaha 


Stack  Hay  the  SUNFLOWER  Way 

Save  half  the  time  an-1  expense  putting  up  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  etc.  The  auto- 
matic SUNFLOWER  stacker  pays  for  itself  in  three  weeks'.  Driver  always  has  easy  and 
complete  control  in  guiding,  elevating  and  dumping.  A  10-year-old  can  handle  It.  The 
only  stacker  guided  by  a  rudder  and  not  by  the  horses. 

The  SUNFLOWER  loads  from  the  windrow  and  automatically  elevates  and  dumps 
load  anywhere  on  a  20-foot-high  stack.  Lowers  without  backing  from  stack;  works  from 
either  side  or  end  of  stack.  Will  not  break  down  in  front,  nor  tip  up  behind.  Simplest 
in   construction,   strongest   and  easiest   to  operate. 

Write  immediately  and  let  us  submit  proof  of  every  SAVK8 
claim    we    make.      We    are     ready     to     show    a    big   saving.  ^IjfcffiaCW  |tll 

Just   drop   us  a   postal   card  and   say   "show   me"   on    the  ^^S^Hwfe^wsLA    A  DA  V 

stacker  proposition. 

SUNFLOWER  stackers  are  sold  and 
guaranteed  by  the  factory  direct  to  you. 
Write  today. 

SUNFLOWER    MFC.  CO. 


917  Fremont 


MANHATTAN.  KANS. 


My  Four  Passenger  "Chalmers"  30  for  Sale 

This  is  a  1910  four  passenger,  30  horse  power  Chal- 
mers-Detroit car,  newly  painted  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Good  reason  for  selling.  Will  take  close, 
price  on  it.  Address, 

H.  C.  McKELVIE,  "Fieldman"  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb 


L 


CORRUGATED 
METAL 


STUCK  COVERS 


SAVE  ALL  ALFALFA  PAY  BIG  PROFITS  * 

More  economical  than  barns  or  sheds  Corrugated  sheets  are  29  times  as  strong 
as  plain.  Being  made  in  sections,  occupies  but  little  space  when  not  in  use. 
Shipped  in  bundles  and  takes  lowest  freight  rate.  Saves  Alfalfa  in  better  shape 
than  if  stored  in  a  barn.    Made  in  all  sizes.    Easy  to  put  on    Will  last  a  life  time. 

FARMER  AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  today  for  literature  and  special  agents  prices  to  one  man  in  each  locality 

THE  MARTIN  METAL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  e  Wichita,  Kan. 
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"Postal  Card 'Reports 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space   In   this   department   oeita   I  seats 

per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARM1R 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  na  «»t  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  at  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAL  KSTATE 

QUICK      SALES,  EXCHANGES, 
property    list.      Write    John  L. 
Omaha.  Neb. 

LARGE 
Maurer, 
(26 

SETTLERS      WANTED  FOR 
lands  In  central  Minnesota.  Corn 
fully  raised.    Write  Asher  Murray, 
Minn. 

CLOVER 
success- 
Wadena, 
(39 

$10    SELLS   YOUR    FARM    OR  BUSINESS. 
No   sale   no  pay.     My  plan   is  a  new  one. 
Particulars  for  the  asking.     Lock  Box  53, 
Grand    Island.   Neb.  (26 

THEY  ARE  GOING  TO  AITKIN  COUNTY, 
Minnesota's  best  district,  where  lands  are 
so  cheap.  Write  for  literature.  Land 
Agent,  Chicago  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way, 349  Wolvin  Bldg..  Duluth,  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED — WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association, 
48  Palace   Bldg.,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED  FARM  TO  RENT— PARTY  WITH 
good  reference  wants  to  lease  good  farm 
for  a  term  of  three  or  five  years.  Could 
handle  240  acres.  The  party  wanting  such 
lease  can  give  very  best  of  references  and 
is  well  qualified.  Direct  communications  to 
Dept.  M,  Nebraska  Farmer  Company,  Lin- 
coln.   Neb.   (28 

280  ACRES,  45  MILES  FROM  MINNEAP- 
olis,  one  mile  from  town,  heavy  soil;  160 
acres  under  cultivation  and  Into  crop  this 
year,  balance  pasture  and  meadow;  can  all 
be  cultivated;  good  set  buildings;  18  good 
milk  cows;  six  horses,  complete  set  farm 
machinery,  hogs,  chickens,  all  this  year's 
crop  and  everything  goes  at  $40  per  acre; 
$6,300  cash,  balance  can  stand,  6  per  cent 
interest.  Schwab  Bros.,  1028  Plymouth 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (26 


NEBRASKA  FARM  LOANS.  WRITE 
John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha.  Neb.  (26 


POULTRY   

BLACK    LANQSHAN    EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

Jacob  Hetrlck.  Wahoo.  Neb.  (ti 

WANTED — ONE  THOUSAND  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode     Island     Red     chicks.       Stacy  Cox, 

Palmer,   Neb.  (26 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
boned,  well  barred  breed.  Inquire  of  F.  M. 
Larkln.  Clay  Center,  Neb.  tf 
POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to   Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 

for   highest    prices    and    prompt  pay.  

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm.    Harvard,    Neb.  tf 


AUTOMOBILES 

ARE  YOU  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  AN 
automobile?  We  can  sell  you  good  used 
cars  cheaper  than  anyone  in  the  west. 
Write  for  our  list  of  bargains.  Prices  from 
$200  to  $1,500.  Mid  West  Sales  Co.,  De- 
partment F,  1820-22  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  (28 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECONB- 
hand  and  slightly  used  automobiles  for 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2-cyllnder  runabout;  o>e 
1912  Great  Western  Forty  Demonstrator; 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Bulck.  For 
prices  Inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershbergrer,  Dis- 
tributor Marathon  Automobiles,  Seward. 
Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOUR  EXCEPTIONALLY  WELL  DEVEL- 
oped  recorded  O.  I.  C.  boars.  Farrowed 
Dec.  1,  1912;  weight,  150  pounds.  Price 
$25.    G.  W.  Baldwin,  Swanton,  Neb.  (26 


DOGS 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  NATURAL 
heelers.       Prices     right.       E.     J.  Barnes, 

Geneva,  Neb. 


 PRINTING 

UP-TO-DATE  FARMERS  USE  PRINTED 
stationery  like  other  business  men  — 100 
letterheads  and  100  envelopes,  good  quality, 
printed  to  order  and  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address,  $1;  250  each,  $1.75.  Aurora 
Printing   Company,   Aurora,   Neb.  (29 


 SEEDS!  

ALFALFA  —  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  OF 
native  grown,  non-irrigated  "Acorn  Brand" 
alfalfa  seed.  Ross  Brothers  Seed  House. 
30S  E.  Douglas,  Wichita,  Kas.  (27 
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BINDER  TWINE} — 11c  DELIVERED.  1000 
pounds  or  more  at  %c  less.  We  are  on  the 
Rock  Island  and  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroads. 
J.  M.  Lancaster,  Rockford,  Neb.  (26 

— o — 
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FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— A  NEW  PARSON 
engine  tender.  $40.  Geo.  Scheidegger,  Hum- 
boldt.  Neb.  (28 

A  FARMER  FOR  PRESIDENT  IS  PRO- 
posed  in  a  booklet  advertise*  on  page  674 
in  this   issue.     Have  you  read  it? 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  adver- 
tisers, l  know  them  to  be  reliable.  They 
will  give  you  a  "square  deal".— S,  R.  Mc- 
Kelvle,  Publisher, 


Southeast  Nebraska 

North  Butler  Co.  (June  15)— With  the 
occasional  showers  we  are  having,  every- 
thing is  doing  finely.  Cornfields  are  prac- 
tically all  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  with 
an  unusually  good  stand.  The  first  cutting 
of  alfalfa  Is  nearly  finished  and  some 
prairie  grass  will  soon  be  cut  where  sweet 
clover  and  tame  grass  are  mixed  in.  Sweet 
clover  has  made  great  growth  in  every 
spare  place.  Early  potatoes  will  make  a 
crop  now  even  if  no  more  rain  should  fall, 
since  they  are  as  large  as  hens'  eggs. 
Cherries  are  nearly  ripe  and  strawberries 
about  gone. — *T.  Wagoner. 

Southwest  Gage  Co.  (June  20) — We  Had 
a  local  rain  here  today  that  will  be  of 
some  help  to  the  growing  crops.  Wheat  is 
already  made  and  is  being  cut  at  this 
writing,  but  the  oats  was  suffering  very 
much  for  lack  of  moisture.  Corn  is  some- 
what backward,  but  has  a  good  color.  The 
first  crop  of  alfalfa  was  fine  and  was  put 
up  in  good  shape;  timothy  is  now  being 
cut  and  is  excellent.  Prices;  Wheat,  78c; 
oats,  85c;  corn,  53c;  hogs,  $8.10;  chickens, 
12V2c;  butter,  20c;  eggs,  15c;  butterfat, 
25c. — C.   K.  Critchfleld. 

East  Hamilton  Co.  (June  15)— We  have 
had  good  growing  weather  this  month  and 
corn  is  doing  nicely;  most  farmers  have 
cultivated  the  second  time.  Rain  is  needed 
now  for  oats  and  wheat,  but  if  it  rains 
in  a  day  or  so  wheat  will  ripen  and  be  all 
right.  Winds  have  raged  for  the  last  few 
days,  but  the  indications  are  that  we  will 
have  rain  soon.  Grass  is  still  good  and 
stock  looks  fine.  The  pig  crop  is  below 
the  average.  Prices  are  about  the  same  as 
last  month,  but  not  quite  so  high. — 
William  Thomas. 

Central  Jefferson  Co.  (June  21) — We  are 
having  nice  cool  weather.  Wheat  is  about 
ripe  and  some  have  commenced  to  cut. 
The  prospects  are  good;  about  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre  for  this  neighborhood  is 
my  guess.  Corn  is  in  good  shape,  although 
somewhat  small.  Alfalfa  is  coming  along 
nicely  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
little  dry.  Pastures  could  bear  up  under 
a  soaking  rain;  it  looks  like  rain  now, 
however. — D.   A.  Friesen. 

Polk  Co.  (June  21) — Our  dry  weather  was 
broken  by  a  good  rain  of  two  inches  on 
the  19th.  Wheat  is  finer  than  it  has  been 
for  years  and  is  simply  tearing  along;  it 
stands  three  feet  high  and  will  be  cut  in 
two  weeks.  Not  much  oats  was  sown  this 
year.  The  stand  of  corn  is  good  and  most 
farmers  have  been  over  it  twice.  Markets: 
Wheat,  77c;  corn.  50c;  oats,  30c;  hogs,  $7.85; 
eggs,  14c;  butter,  20c;  butterfat,  24c. — E. 
A.  Olson. 

Central  Saunders  Co.  (June  20) — At  this 
writing  a  light  rain  is  falling.  Oats,  pota- 
toes and  spring-seeded  grass  were  greatly 
in  need  of  this  moisture;  however,  every- 
thing looks  fine  now.  Farmers  have 
finished  plowing  corn  the  second  time. 
Prices:  Wheat,  80c;  corn,  52c;  hogs,  $8; 
butter,  22c;  eggs,  14c. — Alex  V.  Carlson. 

York  Co.  (June  20) — Everything  has  de- 
clined since  the  first  of  this  month,  but  it 
rained  a  little  last  night  and  some  is  fall- 
ing now,  so  we  hope  there  will  be  enough 
to  luring  grain  to  harvest.  Oats  an*  pas- 
tures were  badly  in  need  of  moisture,  an* 
there  are  some  dry  spots  in  the  wheat.  The 
stand  of  corn  is  first-rate,  but  the  land  is 
stony  and  dry  as  a  bone.  Some  farmers 
raised  only  two  or  three  loads  of  corn  in 
1912,  but  if  favorable  weather  continues 
from  now  on  we  shall  have  more  feed 
grain.  Much  optimism  is  needed,  however, 
to  keep  up  a  show  of  cheerfulness.  The 
only  crop  that  prospers  is  that  of  the 
money-lenders.  Farmers  sorely  need  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  Prices:  Wheat, 
75c;    corn,  48c- — John  Boehr. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Burt  Co.  (June  22) — Farmers  are  happy 
over  the  present  outleok.  Good  rains  have 
fallen  at  the  right  time,  and  corn  Is  in 
excellent  shape.  Fall  wheat  is  heading  out 
nicely,  and  conditions  have  never  looked 
better  for   good   crops. — Theodore  Sohlberg. 

West  Dodg-e  Co.  (June  21) — We  have  had 
good  growing  weather  the  last  month  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cool  days,  with  a 
good  rain  on  the  15th  and  almost  an  all- 
day  rain  yesterday.  The  ground  is  in  prime 
condition.  Alfalfa  is  all  stacked  and  was 
a  heavy  crop,  and  some  clover  hay  has 
been  cut.  All  of  the  corn  has  been  culti- 
vated once  and  some  of  It  twice;  it  is 
looking  well.  Wheat  Is  headed  out  and 
promises  a  good  yield,  while  oats  is  begin- 
ning to  head  and  fall  rye  will  be  ready  for 
the  harvest  in  a  short  time.  Pastures  are 
still  succulent  and  stock  is  in  good  con- 
dition. Potatoes  are  growing  well  and 
some  of  the  new  ones  have  found  their 
way  to  the  table.  The  pig  crop  is  about 
average.  Quite  a  few  cattle  are  on  feed 
in   this   locality. — Albert  Emanuel. 

East  Sarpy  Co.  (June  21) — The  first  week 
of  this  month  was  rather  showery,  fellowed 
by  two  weeks  of  dry  weather-  with  a  good 
shower  last  evening  that  makes  a  total  of 
one  inch  for  June  so  far.  The  first  erop 
of  alfalfa  was  heavy  and  clover  haying  is 
now  in  progress;  the  crop  Is  fair.  Corn  Is 
growing  nicely  and  some  will  be  laid  by 
next  week.  Winter  wheat  seems  to  be  well 
filled  and  Is  turning,  while  oats  is  head- 
ing. Small  fruit  is  plentiful  and  everybody 
busy. — Herman  Uhe. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (June  21) — We  had 
a    gentle    rain    on    the    15th    and  another 


yesterday,  about  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
altogether,  and  the  ground  is  in  good 
shape.  Corn  has  made  wonderful  progress 
and  some  have  commenced  to  cultivate  the 
third  time.  It  is  generally  clean,  though 
some  fields  are  very  weedy.  Corn,  barley 
and  oats  have  been  somewhat  damaged  by 
drouth,  but  we  anticipate  that  all  will 
recover  somewhat  since  the  rain.  The  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  was  put  up  dry,  and  the 
second  crop  is  coming  on  rapidly.  Pastures 
are  short,  but  will  revive  now.  Winter 
wheat  is  practically  made  and  will  be  a 
.  fair  crop.  County  Demonstrator  Coupe  has 
vaccinated  many  herds  of  hogs,  but  in  spite 
of  this  many  hogs  are  still  dying.  The 
Walthill  chautauqua  opened  yesterday  with 
a    good    attendance. — U.    S.  Cornwcll. 

Washington  Co.  (June  21) — The  weather 
is  warm  and  clear.  A  good  rain  yesterday 
put  everything  in  fine  shape.  Corn  loeks 
well  end  crossing  has  begun.  Wheat  is 
beginning  to  fill  and  oats  is  heading.  Some 
unknown  disease  among  swine  has  caused 
considerable  loss.  Pasture  and  hay  land  is 
in    good    condition. — Glen  Wilson. 

Soath  Central  Nebraska 

Custer  Co.  (June  21) — Three  good  shewers 
in  the  past  ten  days  with  a  total  of  1.37 
inches  have  kept  all  crops  in  fine  growing 
condition  but  have  retarded  the  alfalfa 
harvest,  as  not  all  of  the  first  cutting  is  in 
the  stack  yet.  Wheat  is  headed  and 
promises  an  abundant  crop.  Corn  is  receiv- 
ing the  second  cultivation.  Potato  bugs  are 
playing  havoc  with  the  plants.  —  George 
Gross. 

Northeast  Franklin  Co.  (June  20) — A 
light  shower  fell  here  last  night.  This 
will  cool  the  air  and  freshen  all  vegeta- 
tion. It  was  getting  quite  dry  in  the  wheat 
fields,  and  the  high  temperature  of  the  past 
week  threatened  to  ripen  wheat  too  soon, 
but  it  is  still  in  good  condition  here  and 
the  prospects  for  that  cereal  are  very 
favorable.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  in 
the  stack  and  a  good  second  crop  is  ceming 
on  rapidly.  Corn  is  in  fine  condition  and 
free  from  weeds,  but  rather  late.  Oats  is 
looking  well  and  potatoes  are  promising, 
but  pastures  are  getting  dry  and  need 
more  rain. — J.   H.  Sheffield. 

Southwest  Franklin  Co.  (June  21) — I  have 
delayed  my  report  somewhat,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  announce  a  good  rain.  There  are 
prospects  of  rain  and  fine  showers  have 
fallen  all  around  us,  but  this  part  of  the 
county  has  had  no  moisture  for  over  two 
weeks  and  we  have  about  concluded  that 
J.  Pluvius  has  gone  to  the  races.  Gardens 
and  pastures  are  badly  in  need  of  rain. 
Wheat  on  the  stalk  ground  will  make  a  fair 
crop,  but  that  on  fall  plowing  will  be  light, 
as  well  as  oats.  Corn  is  growing  nicely 
but  needs  moisture.  The  spring  seeding  of 
alfalfa  is  a  good  stand  in  most  places. 
Prices:  Wheat,  80c;  corn,  50c;  oats,  40c; 
alfalfa  hay  (new)  $8;  butter,  25c;  butter- 
fat,   25c;    eggs,    12c. — A.    F.  Akers. 

Northeast  Greeley  Co.  (June  18) — The 
weather  is  warm  and  dry  and  crops  are 
growing  splendidly,  though  a  little  rain 
would  be  welcome.  Corn  looks  well  and 
wheat  and  rye  are  forging  to  the  front. 
Oats  has  a  good  color.  The  first  cutting 
of  alfalfa  is  all  up  an*  made  an  Immense 
crop.  Cherries  are  ripe  and  abundant. 
Apples  will  make  a  fair  yield,  and  there 
will  be  some  plums  and  peaches.  Hired 
help  is  very  scarce  and  work  is  plentiful. 
Prices   are   satisfactery. — Joseph  Ballweg. 

Hall  Co.  (June  20) — Everything  is  look- 
ing fine.  We  had  a  nice  rain  today  and 
things  will  soon  be  booming.  Wheat  will 
be  ready  for  the  binder  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  will  be  better  than  last  year. 
Corn  is  further  advanced  than  for  several 
years.  Potatoes  are  fine,  and  the  second 
cutting  of  alfalfa  will  be  ready  soon  after 
the  Fourth.  Oats  looks  as  if  it  will  make 
good  after  a  few  years  of  partial  failure. 
Cherries  are  a  big  crop  and  sell  for  $1.26 
to  $1.75  per  bushel.  There  will  be  plenty 
ef  apples  and  pears,  and  some  apricots. 
Grapes  will  not  be  as  plentiful  as  last 
year. — Fred  Thomseen. 

Harlan  Co.  (June  21)— No  moisture  has 
fallen  this  week,  and  some  of  the  badly 
burned  wheat  has  been  cut  with  the  mower 
for  hay.  The  corn  is  doing  well,  but  is 
very  short  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Oats 
and  barley  are  holding  their  own,  but 
need  rain  very  mnch. — A.  O.  Bloom. 

Northwest  Valley  Co.  (June  20) — The 
last  two  weeks  have  been  very  hot  and  dry 
until  yesterday,  when  we  had  the  best  and 
heaviest  shower  for  two  years.  About  twe 
inches  of  water  fell  and  today  it  is  raining 
again;  half  an  inch  fell  this  morning  and 
it  is  still  at  it.  This  will  be  a  great  bless- 
ing, although  considerable  damage  had 
been  done  by  the  drouth.  Small  grain  had 
fired  in  many  places,  especially  winter 
wheat  and  rye,  which  in  some  fields  are 
totally  ruined.  Pastures  are  shorter  than 
they  have  been  for  several  years  in  June, 
but  are  looking  100  per  cent  better  this 
morning  as  a  result  of  the  rain.  Corn  is  in 
fine  condition  and  growing  rapidly,  while 
early  potatoes  are  in  bloom.  Tne  first  crop 
of  alfalfa  wa*  extra  heavy  and  is  all  cut 
and   stacked. — Joseph  J.  Waldmann. 

South  Webster  Co.  (June  21) — From  the 
4th  to  the  20th  the  weather  was  hot  and 
dry,  but  half  an  inch  of  rain  yesterday 
relieved  the  situation  somewhat.  Wheat 
and  oats  suffered  severely,  ripening  too 
fast.  Corn  has  grown  well  during  the 
month    and   is   clean,    standing   well  above 


the  listed  ditches.  Upland  alfalfa  made  a 
poor  growt/h.  Markets:  Corn.  55c;  pota- 
toes, $1.50;  butterfat,  25c;  eggs,  13c. — 
Charles  S.  Lndlow. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

East  Keith  Co.  (June  21) — A  nice  rain 
covered  a  part  ef  the  east  end  of  the 
county  Thursday  evening.  Some  small  grain 
Is  holding  on  well  and  some  is  suffering. 
Alfalfa  was  a  heavy  crop  on  old  seeding, 
but  the  1912  seeding  made  a  light  crop. 
Corn  is  growing  fast.  Army  worms  are 
taking  seme  of  the  beets. — H.   D.  Lute. 

South  Lincoln  Co.  (June  20)— The  dry 
weather  of  the  last  week  in  May  did  much 
damage  to  wheat,  but  some  very  fine  rains 
the  first  week  in  June  repaired  a  part  of 
the  damage.  On  hard  land,  however,  they 
say  the  orop  Is  damaged  beyond  the  profit- 
able point.  Another  good  rain  last  night 
will  keep  things  moving  nicely.  Most  of 
the  corn  is  a  good  stand  and  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  most  fields  are  clean. — B.  F. 
Heffner. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (June  21,  Special)— A 
very  good  rain  fell  here  on  the  19th.  This 
is  the  second  general  rain  of  the  month,  and 
everybody  feels  encouraged.  Crops  are  do- 
ing   fairly    well. — Will  Kennlcutt. 

North  Central  Nebraska 

Central  Cherry  Co.  (June  20) — The  last 
three  days  »f  May  gave  us  between  two 
and  one-half  and  three  inches  of  rain,  but 
June  lias  heen  dry.  A  light  shower  the 
night  of  the  12th  and  another  last  night 
freshened  things  up  some,  but  we  are  be- 
ginning to  need  rain  quite  badly.  The 
stand  of  corn  is  fine  this  year.  Oats  look 
well  so  far,  but  are  weedy  in  places.  We 
had  four  or  five  days  of  cold  winds  from 
the  soutneast  and  south  early  in  the  month 
and  these  seemed  as  destructive  as  hot 
winds.  Potatoes  were  badly  damaged  in 
places.  Somewhat  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
hay  crop  is  good;  it  promised  an  immense 
yield  the  last  of  May,  b,ut  the  dry  weather 
has  curtailed  its  growth,  especially  that  on 
the  uplands.  Potatoes  are  down  to  15 
cents  per  bushel. — C.   H.  Meehan. 

West  McPherson  Co.  (June  14) — May 
gave  us  light  frosts  and  temperature  ranging 
in  the  nineties,  with  1.69  inches  of  pre- 
cipitation. On  the  evening  of  June  6  we 
had  a  terrific  wind  and  electrical  storm, 
accompanied  by  .35  of  an  Inch  of  rain. 
The  wind  then  blew  from  the  south  and 
southeast  for  four  days  and  did  considerable 
damage  to  gardens.  The  heaviest  rains  of 
the  season  came  on  the  12th  and  13th.  Up 
to  date  Jane  has  1.13  inches  of  moisture 
to  her  credit,  which  was  most  welcome. 
Crops  are  looking  well.  Rye  is  in  full 
bloom  and  fine  condition.  Winter  wheat 
is  heading,  but  the  straw  is  short.  Corn  is 
coming  on  nicely,  though  there  is  con- 
siderable damage  from  cutworms.  Grass  is 
in  excellent  condition,  and  cattle  are  on 
the  range  and  doing  well.  Prices:  Wheat, 
75c;  corn,  50c;  butterfat,  26c;  butter,  15c  to 
20c;   eggs,   12c. — M.   R.  Lloyd. 

Rook  Co.  (June  19) — We  are  suffering 
from  a  severe  drouth.  All  small  grain  is 
in  a  critical  condition  and  winter  wheat  is 
believed  to  be  ruined.  We  have  had  not 
only  hot,  cloudless  days,  but  high  winds. 
Pastures  are  drying  up  and  the  hay  crop 
will  be  short  nnless  rain  comes  soon.  It  is 
cloudy  today  and  we  have  had  some  light 
showers;  we  hope  for  more  before  it  clears 
up.  Corn  is  looking  well  and  is  too  small 
to  be  much  injured  yet. — Mrs.  C.  Arter. 
Western  Nebraska 

West  Garden  Co.  (June  20-) — CropB  are 
looking  well  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cornfields  that  have  been  badly  damaged 
by  cutworms.  Winter  grain  will  be  ready 
for  the  harvester  in  about  thirty  days. 
Pastures  are  fine  and  all  stock  is  looking 
well.  Quite  a  few  public  sales  have  been 
held  this  spring  and  summer,  the  parties 
selling  their  surplus  stock  and  grain.— 
E.  F.  Cheney. 

Kimball  Co,  (June  16) — A  good  general 
rain  would  be  appreciated.  The  rains  that 
have  fallen  during  the  past  ten  days  have 
been  very  local  and  in  a  few  instances 
were  accompanied  by  hail.  Very  little 
damage  Was  done,  however,  as  crops  are 
small.  Sugar  beets  are  undergoing  their 
first  cultivation  in  the  Kimball  Irrigation 
district.  Foreign  labor  has  been  shipped 
in  to  tend  them.  All  small  grain  crops  are 
making  rapid  growth,  and  fall  wheat  Is 
abeve  the  average.  An  epidemic  of  build- 
ing is  going  on  over  the  county;  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber  and  cement  are  going  out 
of  Kimball,  our  county  seat,  daily.  The 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  will  commence  this 
week. — D.  K.  Atkins. 

East  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (June  18) — We  have 
had  several  fine  showers  today,  and  this 
moisture  is  just  what  the  crops  needed. 
The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  Is  now  ready 
to  be  put  up.  Corn  has  been  plowed  once, 
and  twiee  in  some  fields.  Beets  are  being 
thinned  and  look  very  good.  Potatoes  that 
were  planted  early  are  budding.  Some 
corn  was  planted  last  week,  but  most  of  it 
was  put  in  earlier.  We  have  had  some  hail 
this  spring.  Markets:  Bggs,  15c;  butter, 
28c;    hens,    50c    each. — James  Gregg. 

Central  Sioux  Co.  (June  13) — A  fine  rain 
last  night  puts  creps  in  the  best  shape  for 
years.  Winter  rye  is  safe  now  even  if  It 
does  not  rain  again.  Both  wheat  and  oats 
show  a  good  stand  and  are  in  prime  con- 
dition. Late  potatoes  are  just  coming  up. 
Pastures  are  in  fine  shape  and  the  prospect 
for  hay  is  good.  The  first  crop  of  dry-land 
alfalfa  will  be  cut  here  this  year  and  I 
shall  mow  five  acres  of  sweet  clover  next 
week;  it  is  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
feet  high.  Everyene  is  doing  well  here. 
Prices:  Butterfat.  84c;  butter,  20c;  eggs, 
12c  to   13c. — C.    H.  Henderson. 

Other  States 
Laramie  Co.,  Wyo.  (June  21)— We  are 
having  plenty  of  rain  and  all  crops  look 
fine;  the  grass  is  immense.  Flax  is  about 
all  sown.  Sheep  shearing  and  dipping  is  on 
in  full  force.  Very  little  grain  is  moving 
to  market.  Alfalfa  is  ready  to  cut.  Prices: 
Oats  and  potatoes,  $1  per  hundredweight; 
eggs.   15c;  butter,   20c. — J.   •.  Lobb. 

Norton  Co.,  Kits.  (June  20) — This  section 
of  Kansas  has  been  dry  and  hot  for  the 
nast  month.  Wheat  is  badly  damaged  and 
oats  a  failure,  but  wild  grass  Is  looking 
well  and  corn  still  continues  in  fine  shape. 
Some  farmers  have  cultivated  it  once.  Stock 
Is  doing  very,  well  indeed.  Markets:  Corn, 
50c;  butter,  22c;  butterfat,  26c;  spring 
chickens,  18c;  eggs,  13c. — S.  Thompson. 

Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (June  21,  Special) — I  am 
glad  to  report  a  good  rain  last  night  and 
one  the  night  before.  Crops  are  in  good 
condition,  and  spring  grain  will  probably 
make  a  crop  now.  Corn  Is  growing  splen- 
didly and  everyone  Is  well  up  with  the 
cultivation.  Potatoes  are  forming  and  some 
are  of  good  size. — Owen  Critchfleld. 
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NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Rainfall  for  the  week  ending  Monday 
morning,  June  23,  was  light  and  scatter- 
ing, Hartington  being  the  only  telegraphic 
station  of  the  weather  bureau  that  reported 
more  than  one  inch.  Local  showers-  fell 
throughout  most  of  the  state  on  the  20th 
and  21st,  and  only  two  stations  report  no 
precipitation  whatever.  The  temperature 
was  from  4  to  6  degrees  higher  than  nor- 
mal. The  last  column  of  figures  in  the  de- 
tailed report  below  show  the  percentage  of 
average  rainfall  from  March  1  to  June  2n. 

— Temperature — - 
Average   Dep. from 
Rainfall    for  week    Normal  % 

Lincoln   trace  77  -f4  101 

Ashland   00  121 

Omaha   06  78  +5  99 

Auburn   25  86 

Fairbury  ...  .09  105 
Fairmont  .  .  .  .48  •  83 
Columbus  ...  .64  150 
Tekamah  ...  .95  124 
Sioux    City...  .07  76  +6  105 

Hartington    ..1.86  156 

Oakdale   39  105 

Valentine    ...  .40  74  +6  85 

Broken  Bow.  -.88  106 
Grand  Island.  .98  112 
Hastings  ...  .33  88 
Holdrege  ...  .00  71 
Culbertson  ...  .12  96 
North    Platte.  .52  74  +4  127 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  June  21,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This-  week    13,272    57,469  11,743 

Last   week    12,188    42,975  15,385 

Same  week  last  year.     9,702    46,931  8.618 
Receipts  at  Six  Markets 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week   147,300  386,600  193.700 

Last   week   114,350  382,593  186,49  4 

Same  week  last  year. 128,821  322,927  164,963 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Trade  in  fat  cattle  was 
strong  and  active  early  in  the  week,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  a  break  was  due 
on  practically  all  kinds  of  stock  because 
of  adverse  reports  from  eastern  markets. 
This  was  due  to  the  rush  of  half-fat  and 
grassy  cattle  from  the  drouth-stricken 
regions  of  Missouri,  eastern  Iowa  and 
southern  Illinois.  These  cattle  were  ham- 
mered hard  and  show  the  heaviest  declines. 
Most  of  the  loss  was  on  common  light 
yearlings  and  heavy  beeves',  which  sold 
from  25  to  35  cents  lower  for  the  week, 
while  prime  yearlings  and  choice  heavy 
beeves  commanded  prices  not  over  10  to 
15  cents  lower  than  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  week.  Buyers  favored  the  handy- 
weight  beeves.  The  excellent  quality  of  the 
offerings  was  a  noticeable  feature  of  the 
markets  early  in  the  week,  but  trading  in 
general  was  slow.    Closing  quotations-: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $S.40@8.80 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8.15(5)8.35 

Fair   to    good   beeves   8.00(5)8.15 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.25(5)8.75 

Common  to  fair  beeves   7.40@7.90 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  few  dry-lot 
cows  and  heifers  that  were  on  market  held 
up  fairly  well,  but  a  heavy  decline  was 
manifest  on  stock  of  the  grassy  order 
which  made  the  s-pread  in  prices  so  notice- 
ably wide  recently.  Dry-lot  cows  and 
heifers  were  in  good  demand  by  packers, 
but  very  scarce.  Most  of  the  offerings 
were  pasture-fed  and  showed  a  decline  of 
from  25  to  50  cents  for  the  week,  and  in 
some  cases  more  on  canner  and  cutter 
grades.  There  was  not  much  change  in 
the  market  on  bulls  and  stags-,  except  a 
shading  in  prices  on  the  grassy  grades. 
Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $7.25(5)  8.25 

Good   to  choice  cows   6.50 @  7.25 

Fair    to    good    grades   6.00(5)  6.60 

Canners    and    cutters   3.50(5)  5.50 

Veal   calves    7.50(5)10.25 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.75(5)  7.50 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Light  stock  heifers 
and  grass  cows  received  a  heavy  jolt  from 
the  buyers,  and  prices  anywhere  from  75 
cents  to  $1  lower  were  in  order  the  last 
of  the  week.  The  demand  from  the  coun- 
try, especially  from  Iowa  and  Illinois,  for 
this  class'  of  stock  slackened  noticeably  on 
account  of  dry  pastures.  Fleshy  feeders 
were  very  scarce  and  not  a  great  deal  lower 
than  the  week  before,  but  common  to  fair 
kinds  showed  a  drop  of  from  25  to  40  cents 
for  the  week.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to  choice  feeders  $7.60 @ 8.00 

Fair    to    good    feeders   7.00g)7.50 

Common  to  fair  feeders   6.25(5)7.00 

Stock  cows  and  heifers'   4.75  @  6.75 

Hogs 

The  week's  trade  showed  a  decline  of 
fully  a  dime.  The  run  was  liberal,  how- 
ever, as  compared  with  that  of  a  week  and 
a  year  ago,  and  this  fact,  together  with 
a  slack  demand  on  most  days  and  sharp 
breaks  at  other  points,  forced  values  down- 
ward. The  quality  was  very  uneven 
throughout  the  week,  and  while  there  were 
good  lightweights  in  sight  on  most  days, 
a  large  share  of  the  supply  was  made  up 
of  mixed  and  heavy  grades.  Prices  paid 
on  Saturday  ranged  from  $8.30  to  $8.65, 
while  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week 
the  following  prices  were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
June  16.  .  .$8.45-55  $8.45-60  $8.45-57  $8.50 
June  17...  8.30-40  8.35-55  8.35-45  8.40>4 
June  18...  8.25-37  8.30-45  8.30-40  8.33% 
June  19...  8.35-40  8.35-50  8.35-45  8.41  ^ 
June  20...  8.50-55  8.42-60  8.45-55  .8.49% 
Sheep 

Packers  had  little  difficulty  in  forcing 
a  big  reduction  in  prices  all  along  the  line, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  week  offerings 
changed  hands  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
year  and  about  a  dollar  lower  than  the 
week  before.  On  Monday  practically  all 
grades  of  lambs'  and  the  few  muttons  that 
appeared  hit  the  toboggan  and  slid  down- 
ward all  the  week.  This  was  in  face  of  a 
decrease  in  receipts  as  compared  with  the 
two  previous  weeks,  and  traders  forecasted 
no  early  improvement.  The  depressing  in- 
fluence was  due  mainly  to  liberal  arrivals 
o.f  southern  lambs'  and  also  to  generous 
supplies  at  Chicago.  Southern  lambs 
dressed  out  exceptionally  well,  and  more 
than  usual  for  the  time  of  year  came  up 
from  drouth-stricken  areas  in  the  south. 
While  local  receipts  were  rather  light  the 
general  quality  was  nothing  extra,  and 
right  prime  offerings  of  handyweight  were 
very   scarce.     Closing  quotations: 

Lambs',    spring   $6.50  @7. 60 

Lambs,   shorn    6.00@7.15 

Yearlings,    shorn    5.25  @  6.00 

Wethers,    shorn    5.00 (S>5. 60 

Ewes,    shorn    4.25 @5. 25 

Culls,    lambs    4.00@5.25 

Culls,    sheep    2.50 @3. 75 


SILAGE    IN    BEEF  PRODUCTION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Indiana 
Experiment  Station  has  for  many 
years  been  conducting  experiments  in 
economic  meat  and  milk  production. 
Practically  all  of  their  tests  have 
demonstrated  beyond  the  question  of 
a  doubt  the  economy  of  corn  silage 
as  a  food  for  domestic  animals.  In 
Buletin  No.  163,  which  gives  the 
results  of  a  steer  feeding  experiment, 
we  find  the  following  conclusions: 

"The  addition  of  corn  silage  once 
daily  to  a  ration  of  shelled  corn, 
cottonseed  meal  and  clover  hay,  re- 
duced the  cost  $1.83  per  each  hundred 
pounds  of  gain  and  increased  the  total 
profit  $8.85  per  steer. 

"The  addition  of  corn  silage  twice 
daily  to  a  ration  of  shelled  corn, 
cottonseed  meal  and  clover  hay,  re- 
duced the  cost  $3.17  per  each  hundred 
pounds  of  gain  and  increased  total 
profits  $11.19  per  steer. 

"The  substitution  of  corn  silage  for 
clover  hay  in  a  ration  of  shelled  corn, 
cottonseed  meal  and  clover  hay  re- 
duced the  cost  $4.35  per  each  hundred 
pounds  of  gain  and  increased  the 
profits  $17.97  per  steer. 

"The  more  nearly  corn  silage  re- 
placed the  clover  hay  in  the  ration, 
the  cheaper  was  the  gain  and  the 
greater  the  profit. 

"Corn  silage  produced  a  very  rapid 
finish  on  the  cattle. 

"The  silage  used  in  this  trial  con- 
tained an  unusually  high  per  cent  of 
dry  matter,  and  was,  judging  from 
previous  experience,  more  efficient 
for  fattening  cattle  than  silage  con- 
taining a  higher  per  cent  of  moisture." 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  in 
Circular  No.  6  says: 

"Corn  silage  should  be  put  into  the 
feeding  program  of  every  Iowa  beef 
producer  if  he  wants  to  fatten  cattle 
economically  and  efficiently.  That 
corn  silage  is  our  most  profitable 
cattle  roughage  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion as  well  as  upon  hundreds  of 
Iowa  farms. 

"The  addition  of  corn  silage  to  the 
ration  not  only  decreases  very  ma- 
terially the  cost  of  gains,  but  usually 
makes  them  more  rapidly.  The  steers 
are  finished  more  quickly  and  ordi- 
narily sell  for  a  higher  price  than 
where  clover  is  used  as  the  roughage. 

"Fattening  cattle  of  all  ages  utilize 
silage  as  their  roughage  ration.  It  is 
as  good  for  the  calf  and  yearling  as 
for  the  two-  and  three-year-old.  All 
profit  from  its  use. 

"Silage  is  practically  one-third  to 
two-fifths  as  valuable  as  clover  hay 
for  beef  production.  Silage  at  $3.20 
a  ton  and  clover  hay  at  $7.66  a  ton 
were  equally  efficient  in  fattening 
two-year-old  steers  in  1911-12  in  our 
station  tests.  Ordinarily  when  clover 
is  selling  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton, 
silage  is  worth  from  $3.50  to  $6. 

"That  the  corn  grain  which  is  put 
into  the  silo  is  not  wasted  our  feed- 
ing records  clearly  show.  Cattle  re- 
ceiving silage  do  not  eat  as  much 
grain  as  hay-fed  cattle,  the  decrease 
being  approximately  equal  to  the 
amount  of  corn  found  in  the  silage. 

"For  a  short  feed,  silage  is  pre- 
eminently our  most  abundant  and 
efficient  roughage.  The  gains  are 
not  only  more  rapid  than  where 
clover  or  alfalfa  is  fed,  but  are  made 
more  cheaply.  Furthermore,  the 
selling  price  is  markedly  enhanced. 
Actual  experiment  has  shown  that  as 
compared  to  clover  in  a  ninety-day 
feed,  silage  cattle,  rightly  fed,  will 
sell  from  10  to  75  cents  higher  per 
hundredweight. 

"For  a  long  feed  silage  is  quite 
efficient,  producing,  as  compared  to 
clover,  both  cheaper  gains  and  higher 
quality  of  finish." 

South  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
in  Bulletin  No.  137  gives  the  follow- 
ing results  in  a  steer  feeding  test 
where  silage  was  used: 

"In  comparing  silage  with  similar 
corn  cut  and  shocked,  the  silage  gave 
better  returns  both  in  economic  pro- 
duction and  quality  of  production. 
It  was  found  that  no  bad  results 
were  obtained  by  feeding  large  quan- 
tities of  corn  silage  to  steers.  At  the 
end  of  the  experiment  some  of  the 
animals  were  consuming  seventy 
pounds  per  day." 

The  conservation  of  the  corn  plant 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  item 
of  farm  economics  that  has  come 
before  the  people  in  recent  years. 
By  the  proper  use  of  the  silo  we  will 
not  only  be  able  to  save  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  stock 
food,  but  we  will  also  produce  all 
stock  products  more  cheaply. 

A.  L.  HAECKER. 

Lancaster  Co. 


The  stand  of  wheat  and  other  small 
grain  is  something  that  cannot  be 
exactly  regulated.  If  the  spring  is 
favorable  they  will  stool  and  stool, 
and  become  too  thick  to  withstand 
drouth  well. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer 
advertisers. — S.   R.  McKelvie. 


$14" 


•rlUir.      |  Q It  stMi  wind  ■ 

We  manufacture  all  dees 
•tyles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  In- 
Tertlgnte.  Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  Us',, 

CUBB  IE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

SeTenth  Bfc,  Topeaa,  Eaaaac 


Protection  for  the  User 
of  Hardware 

In  case  you  find  an  article  of  hardware  unsatisfactory,  it  is  good  for  Both  your 

purse  and  your  temper  to  be  able  to  have  it  replaced  for  the  asking. 

You  can't  do  this  with  ordinary  hardware.    You  can  do  it  with  all  hardware 

that  bears  the  Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co.  three-color  Double  Guarantee  tag. 

Just  take  the  article  back  to  your  dealer  and  he  will  replace  it  free  of  charga 

and  without  question.    We  authorize  him  to  do  it  and  protect  him. 

The  Double  Guarantee  tag  is  placed  only  on  quality  hardware  bearing  the  factory 

brand.    We  told  you  about  some  of  these  brands  in  a  series  of  advertisements  in 

this  paper  last  winter  and  we  are  now  going  to  run  another  series  telling  you 

about  others.    These  advertisements  will  prove  profitable  and  Interesting  to  you. 


Look 
For 


Our 

Double 

Guarantee 

Tag 

Carries 

This 

Trade 

Mark 


Look  at  these  names.  You  will  recognize  them  at  ones  as  the  Dest  Factory 
Brands  that  have  been  before  the  public  many  years. 


Disston  Saws  Trimo  Wrenches 

Bishop  Saws  Elgin  Wrenches 

Nicholson  Piles  Stanley  Planes 

Arcade  Files  Russwin  Locks 

Maydole  Hammers  Stanley  Butts 

Coes  Wrenches  Porter  Barn  Door  Hanger 
and  many  other  old  well-known  Factory  Brands. 


Porter  Hay  Tools 
Blackstone  Washers 
Sunny  Monday  Washers 
Estate  Stoves 
Lovell  Wringers 
Enterprise  Meat  Cutters 


tUADANTF.t  TAC. 

Wright 4cWhh 

Fl  hi 

Co 

Ask   your   dealer  to  show  you 

Double  Guaranteed  Quality 
Hardware. 

It  is  sure  to  please  you.  Manu- 
facturer's Brand  backed  by  our 
Double  Guarantee  Tag. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

Wholesale  Distributors 


QUAI.HT  HARDWARE 
MEANS 
THE  BEST  FACTO*!  BUND] 
Ity  THE  COUNTRY 


WITH 

WtUGHT&WllKOMrCa 
Double  GwwmtfeUg 


Safeguard 


Comfort  and 
Carriages! 


Use  Goodyear  Carriage  Tires 


Goodyear  Wing  Tires  Save  Money  and  Trouble. 
Easiest  Riding!     Insure  Longest  Carriage  Service. 

The  secret  of  the  remarkable  durability  of 
these  tires  lies  in  the  patented  wing:.  It  pre- 
serves the  base.  The  wing:  extension  prevents 
mud,  grit  and  water  from  entering:,  which 
would  cut,  grind, loosen  and  destroy  the  base. 

Those  are  the  troubles  bought  with  ordi- 
nary carriage  tires.  That's  why  they  are  ex- 
pensive and  unsatisfactory.  That  is  impos- 
sible with  Goodyear  Wing  Tires.  The  base 
remains  sound.  The  tire  stays  on— gives  long 


wear,  about  twice 
the  o rd i nary- 
made  of  tough, 
springy  rubber- 
gives  perfect  satis- 
faction. Insist  on 
Goodyear  Wing 
Tires—  you'll  get 
the  world's  best. 


"Eccentric"  Cushion  Tire 

Eccentric  Cushion  Tire 

An  improved  cushion  tire— superior  to  an, 
other.  The  retaining  wire  hole  below  the  center 
allows  50  per  cent  more  wearing  depth— wears 
that  much  longer— saves  you  that  in  money. 
And  it  absolutely  prevents  the  tire  from  coming  off 
the  rim.  The  hole  being  below  the  center,  does  not 
crack  out.  The  tire  stays  firm  in  channel.  High 
grade,  resilient  rubber  assures  comfortable  riding 
and  saves  the  carriage — assures  you  perfect  satis- 
faction. Our  latest  carriage  tire  book  sent  free. 
Gives  full  information.  U225) 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Robber  Co. ,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  In  103  Principal  Cities 


Has  Somebody  Disappeared  in  the  West? 

(Preserve  and  show  this  Notice  to  whoever  it  may  Benefit.) 
Have  you  been  deserted — cruelly  deceived  by  somebody  you  boundlessly  trusted?  Your  money 
—hopes — gone?  Has  the  fugitive  vanis-hed  in  the  West,  leaving  no  clew  but  Debtors — family 
— corruption?  No  matter  how  long  gone,  write  us;  we  trace,  pursue  and  unearth  the  most 
elusive.  Few  escape  our  dragnet.  We  collect  your  money  from  the  run-a-way;  help  you  find 
lost  relatives;  do  all  kinds  of  legitimate  investigating.  We  verify  or  disprove  suspicions 
which  may  exist  of  Husband,  Wife  or  Friends,  visiting  in  the  West,  by  shadowing  and  re- 
porting to  you  their  movements.  Services  Strictly  Confidential.  No  Charges  Without  Success. 
WESTERN  CLAIM  AND  TRACING  BUREA,C,    Mason  Bids:.,    LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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Free  Sample  of 

sRocKSalt 

Every 
StOcK 


Raiser 


You  can  test  the  superior  quality  of 
Carey-ized  Rock  Salt  free  of  cost. 

We  will  send  a  chunk  of  it  free  to 
every  stock  raiser  who  will  write  for  it, 

if  he  can't  get  it  from  his  dealers,  and  give  us  the 
dealer's  name. 

Carey-ized  Rock  Salt  is  clean.refmed 
dairy  salt,  pressed  by  enormous  hydraulic  pres- 
sure, into  stony-hard,  uniform  cubes.  Snowy  white 
— smooth  as  marble.  It  contains  no  stone,  shale 
or  other  impuri.ies  to  make  animal's  tongue  sore, 
like  natural  rock  salt.  Not  altected  by  moisture 
or  weather — don't  waste  away  when  left  in  feed 
lot  or  open  field.  Can't  be  trampled  in  the  ground. 

Insures  stock  getting  plenty  of 
salt  ALL  the  time.  Makes  rich  blood, 
strong  bones,  aids  digestion,  promotes  quick 
growth,  keeps  stock  in  general  good  health. 

Call  at  your  dealer's  and  if  he  hasn't  got  the 
Carey-ized  rock  salt  send  us  your  dealer's  name  for 
a  FR£E  SAMPLE  CAKE.   Write  today. 

Tf^  CAREY  SALT  CO.. 
Dept.  101        Hutchinson.  Kansas 


the  Western  Automatic  Sweep 


Don't  need  any  help  to  push  off  the  load.  This 
sweep  fitted  with  an  automatic  Push-oft  at- 
tachment saves  one  man's  work  everyday 
that  it  is  used.     ei  A  lot  of  time 

md  horse    J||  Si  power.  Auto- 

matic attach- 
ment will  fit 
any  sweep  and 
is  sold 
-«.  sepa- 
1  ratefor 
'  with 
sweep 


Weaell  direct  and  make  Introductory  price  to  first  buv- 
•rs  in  new  territory.  Send  for  circular,  wbioh  gir'ei 
lull  description  and  prioe  delivered. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co. .  Bx.  2  (  ,  Hastings,  Nebraska 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Canses  «f  Test  Variations 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Many  a 
farmer,  when  he  finds  that  his  cream 
test  varies  from  time  to  time,  becomes 
suspicious  that  the  cream  buyer  is 
either  careless  and  inaccurate  in  his 
work,  or  intentionally  cheating  him. 
Experiments  conducted  by  various 
state  experiment  stations  and  other 
authorities  conclusively  show  that 
many  causes  for  test  variations  can 
be  traced  back  directly  to  the  farm. 

Principal  among  these  factors  are 
the  variations  in  temperature  of  milk 
when  separated,  in  rate  of  inflow,  in 
speed  of  separator,  and  in  the  addition 
of  flush  water,  etc.  Other  factors  are 
the  adjustment  of  the  cream  screw, 
and  dirty  and  unbalanced  or  other- 
wise defective  separators.  Milk  should 
be  separated  at  about  90  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  or  at  nearly  the  same 
temperature  as  when  drawn  from  the 
cows.  If  permitted  to  get  too  cold  a 
large  amount  of  fat  will  be  lost  in  the 
skimmed  milk. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  whether 
or  not  the  receiving  pan  of  the  sepa- 
rator is  kept  filled  to  the  same  level, 
as  there  is  a  higher  pressure  from  a 
full  pan  than  from  a  pan  that  is  almost 
empty.  The  little  float  regulating  the 
rate  of  inflow  into  the  separator  has 
been  found  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  junk  pile  on  farms 
where  causes  for  test  variation  were 
investigated. 

On  many  farms  the  same  person 
operates  the  separator  from  day  to 
day.  Sometimes  he  is  in  a  bigger 
hurry  and  turns  the  crank  faster  than 
at  other  times.  Or  occasionally  an- 
other member  of  the  family  will 
operate  the  machine  at  a  different 
speed  and  so  cause  a  decided  change 
in  the  test.  The  same  amount  of 
water  or  skimmed  milk  is  used  in 
flushing   the   bowl,   whether   five  or 


DE  LAVAL" 


means  a  cream  separator 
with  the  "trouble"  left  out 

That's  the  way  a  user  who  has  had  a  lot  of  personal  separator 
experience  and  the  opportunity  to  observe  a  great  deal  of  other 
people's^  experience    aptly    describes    the    meaning    of    the  name 
"De    Laval"    on    a    separator — "a  separator 
with   the  trouble   left  out." 

To  many  buyers  of  a  cream  separator 
and  other  farm  machinery  there's  more 
meaning  in  that  simple  statement  of  fact 
than  in  a  hundred  other  claims  and 
arguments  that  might  easily  be  made  for 
the  De  Laval. 

And  if  anyone  would  know  how  and 
why  the  "trouble  has  been  left  out"  of  a 
De  Laval  machine  a  new  De  Laval  catalog 
—the  most  complete  and  interesting  story 
of  the  cream  separator  ever  published — 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  will  help  to  make  it  plain.  See  the  local 
agent  or  address  the  nearest  office  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


SEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAK  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


WATER 


When  You  Want  It; 
Where  You  Want  It 

City  convenience  brought  right  to  your  coun- 
try home.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  an 
abundance  of  waterunderpressuretheyearround 
ready  just  where  needed  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet. 

Fairbanks -Morse  Pneumatic  Water  Systems 

give  service  equal  to  and  in  many  respects  supe- 
rior to  city  service.  A  water  system  is  the  greatest 
comfort  £  in  the  rural  home.  Lightenthe 
work  for  your  wife  and  family  by 

^-^-sr"!^5^-  installing  a  plant. 


Outfits  furnished 
for  operation  by- 
engine,  windmill, 
electric  motor 
or  by  hand. 


We  build  outfits  for  any  size  farm  or 
suburban  hoirie  and  assist  you  in  working 
out  all  details  of  installation. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.FS  396 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co, 

Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  Fnt>inM  a:i  t  _^ 

UehtPlanU.  Electric  Motors. WlSlS?^!  ollS^S  EW">«.  Pomp..  Electric 
 "wuunB.reeq  ^nnderi.  Saw  Fraroeg.SDragi^  Outfits 


Kansas  City 
Chicago  Omaha 


A  young  Nuckolls  county  farmer, 
holding  fast  "to  that  which  is  good." 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  this  young 
man  clings  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
so  closely  is  that  his  father  is  Peter 
Hanson,  occasional  contributor  and 
agent  for  the  paper  in  his  community. 


fifteen  gallons  of  milk  are  separated. 
This  difference  in  proportion  will 
cause  a  corresponding  difference  in 
the  richness  of  the  cream. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
that  test  variations  will  be  caused  by 
slight  adjustments  of  the  cream- 
screw.  Strict  attention  must  be  paid 
to  keeping  the  separator  scrupulously 
clean,  as  a  dirty  machine  will  never 
separate  all  of  the  butterfat.  The 
machine  must  also  stand  on  a  solid 
and  level  foundation  and  all  parts 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition  and 
properly  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  manufacturer. 

We  still  find  farmers  of  the  opinion 
that  sour  cream  will  test  higher  than 
will  sweet  cream,  drawing  this  con- 
clusion from  the  fact  that  sour  cream 
will  churn  into  more  butter.  The 
process  of  churning  differs  entirely 
from  that  of  testing. 

In  the  latter  a  certain  amount 
(either  nine  or  eighteen  grains)  of 
cream  is  weighed  into  a  graduated 
test  bottle  on  a  very  sensitive  scale. 
By  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
a  whirling  process  the  butterfat  is 
separated  from  the  other  constituents 
in  the  cream.  There  being  no  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  of  sweet  and  sour 
cream,  the  same  amount  of  butterfat 
(and  so  the  same  test)  will  be  ob- 
tained in  either  case. 

Of  course  badly  deteriorated,  lumpy, 
frozen  or  very  thick  cream  cannot  be 
properly  mixed  and  sampled,  conse- 
quently an  accurate  test  cannot  be 
made.  W.  C.  ANDREAS, 

State  Dairy  Inspector. 


(.rain  on  Pasture 

A  Lancaster  county  subscriber  asks 
if  it  pays  to  feed  grain  to  cows  when 
they  are  on  good  pasture.  Unless  the 
pasturage  is  very  abundant  and  of 
excellent  quality,  grain  feeding  in 
connection  therewith  will  generally 
increase  the  yield  of  milk.  This 
increase  is  very  much  greater  with 
high-producing  cows  than  with  cows 
that  give  only  a  small  average  amount 
of  milk.  But  usually  the  increase  in 
milk  flow  that  comes  from  feeding 
grain  to  cows  on  good  pasture  does 
not  pay  for  the  grain.  Grain  feeding 
is  advisable  only  for  cows  making 
records,  or  those  of  such  great  pro- 
ductive capacity  that  they  cannot  eat 
enough  of  the  bulky  grass  to  supply 
their  needs  for  a  full  milk  flow.  This 
all  applies  to  cows  on  good  pasture. 
When  pastures  become  short  a  little 
grain  helps  to  sustain  the  production 
of  the  cows,  and  even  though  it  may 
not  pay  in  immediate  returns,  it  pays 
in  the  long  run  in  preventing  a  seri- 
ous slump  in  milk  flow  that  could 
not  be  overcome  later  even  by  the 
best  of  feeding. 


KILLING  DANDELIONS 

An  Omaha  citizen  claims  to  have 
discovered  an  easy  and  effective  means 
of  killing  dandelions  in  lawns.  He 
puts  about  five  drops  of  stock  dip 
into  the  crown  of  each  plant.  One 
dose  kills  the  plants  in  about  three 
days.  The  dip  is  applied  with  an 
ordinary  oil  can.  A  gallon  of  dip  is 
sufficient,  says  this  man,  to  kill  all 
the  dandelions  on  a  city  lot  fifty  by 
100  feet.  The  suggestion  is  worth 
trying.  The  coal  tar  preparations 
used  for  stock  dip  are  quite  similar, 
and  some  kind  or  other  will  be  found 
at  almost  every  drug  store. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Sul.-Leasing  of  Earm 

A  leased  a  farm  of  B  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  agreeing  to  pay  $150  per 
year  in  cash  rent.  The  question  of 
sub-leasing  did  not  enter  into  the 
agreement.  A  sub-leased  the  farm  to 
D,  notifying  B  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer.  In  case  D  failed  to  pay  B 
his  rent  as  agreed  to,  could  B  recover 
damages  from  A? — Subscriber. 

B  can  hold  A  to  the  original  agree- 
ment and  can  look  to  him  for  the  rent, 
unless  he  approves  the  sub-letting  of 
the  premises  by  A  and  agrees  to  re- 
lease him  from  his  contract. 


Taking  Kinkaid  Homestead 

I  have  read  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
about  the  opening  of  the  North  Platte 
forest  reserve.  Is  a  person  entitled 
to  a  claim  under  the  Kinkaid  act  after 
he  has  taken  a  claim  which  he  proved 
up  on  and  sold? — J.  P.  L.,  Knox  Co. 

Whether  your  original  homestead 
entry  was  inside  or  outside  of  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Kinkaid  act 
you  are  entitled,  if  no  other  dis- 
qualification exists,  to  make  additional 
entry  for  a  quantity  of  land,  which 
added  to  the  area  of  your  former  entry 
shall  not  exceed  640  acres.  If  your 
original  entry  was  for  160  acres  you 
can  take  480  acres  more.  The  ap- 
plicant for  additional  land  to  be  taken 
in  this  way  must  have  either  aban- 
doned his  former  entry  or  completed 
title  thereto  so  that  he  will  no  longer 
have  to  live  upon  it;  for  he  must  take 
up  residence  upon  the  new  claim  and 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  home- 
stead law  as  for  an  original  entry. 


Service  Without  Inspection 

A  owned  a  stallion  that  had  not 
been  inspected.  B  brought  his  mares 
over  to  A  and  asked  A  to  breed  them. 
Can  A  collect  service  fees  if  the  mares 
raise  colts? — Reader,  Loup  Co. 

Yes,  A  can  collect  service  fees. 
Under  the  old  law.  however,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  or 
more  than  $100,  or  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days,  or  both,  unless 
he  had  his  stallion  inspected  and 
registered  and  had  been  granted  a 
certificate  by  the  stallion  registration 
board.  Eut  that  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional,  and,  of  course,  the 
penalty  would  not  now  apply  to  A. 
The  last  legislature  re-enacted  the* 
law  in  sveh  form  as  to  avoid  the 
constitutional  objection  that  the  regis- 
tration board  was  not  a  constitutional 
body,  by  providing  that  the  governor, 
state  treasurer  and  land  commissioner 
shall  constitute  the  board,  so  that 
an  act  as  that  of  A  in  this  case  would 
now  be  unlawful  as  before. 


Liability  to  Aeent 

If  a  medicine  agent  traveling 
through  the  country  leaves  goods  with 
me  against  my  will,  and  in  course  of 
time  they  are  either  used  or  destroyed, 
can  he  enforce  collection  for  same?- 
— F.  F.,  Merrick  Co. 

If  you  permit  the  agent  to  leave  the 
s:oods  and  you  use  them,  you  become 
liable  for  their  value.  Whether  or 
not  you  would  be  liable  for  goods 
destroyed  would  depend  upon  thn 
contract.  If  you  had  no  contract  and 
the  agent  left  the  goods  at  your 
place  against  your  will,  he  would 
do  it  at  his  risk. 


Mistake  in  Line  Fence 

A  and  B  put  up  a  partition  fence 
between  their  farms.  By  mistake  in 
"ning  up,  the  fence  is  set  several 
feet  into  A's  land.  Will  A's  right  be 
outlawed  if  the  fence  is  allowed  to 
stand  as  it  is  for  a  number  of  years, 
or  can  he  have  the  section  resurveyed 
and  set  the  fence  on  the  proper  line 
without  B's  consent?  Most  of  the 
stakes  showing  the  old  survey  of 
the  section  have  been  lost. — Reader, 
Butler  Co. 

A  can  have  the  line  resurveyed  and 
put  the  fence  in  the  proper  place,  if 
done  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  discovery  of  the  mistake.  If  A 
acquiesces  in  the  fence  without  com- 
plaint for  a  period  of  ten  years  after 
discovering  the  mistake,  the  statute 
of  limitations  will  have  run  and  B 
will  acquire  title  by  adverse  posses- 
sion to  all  land  on  his  side  of  fence. 


It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  planning 
for  the  silo. 
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Mm,  Wc  JU  McKenney,  Kdltor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
(Questions  Answered  Free 

Mathine-Hatched  Cliicks 

A  subscriber  writes  that  out  of  over 
200  chicks  hatched  she  has  but  forty 
left,  the  rest  having  died  at  from 
three  days  to  two  weeks  of  age.  She 
has  tried  various  feeds  on  different 
lots,  but  with  the  same  results,  and 
has  therefore  concluded  that  incu- 
bator chicks  are  not  as  strong  as 
hen-hatched  ones  and  that  she  will 
have  to  go  back  to  that  method  of 
hatching  and  await  the  pleasure  of 
the  hens.  Some  of  the  chicKs  lost  had 
diarrhoea,  while  others  seemed  to 
weaken  and  die  just  for  lack  of 
vitality.  A  few  hens  have  raised 
about  all  the  chicks  she  has;  hence 
her  conclusion  that  the  machine  is 
at  fault. 

Something  is  at  fault,  of  course, 
and  machines  can't  tell  their  side  of 
the  story,  so  a  good  many  machines 
are  retired  in  disgrace  or  sold  for  a 
song  to  some  one  who  makes  a  de- 
cided success  with  them,  perhaps — or 
possibly  a  greater  failure,  depending 
much  on  circumstances. 

Machine-hatched  chicks  often  are 
weak  and  "tender,"  but  usually  the 
machine  itself  is  not  to  blame;  rat'ier 
the  condition  is  due  to  lack  of  under- 
standing of  its  limitations  and  re- 
quirements. From  the  eighteenth  to 
the  twenty-fourth  days  the  fate  of  the 
chick  hangs  in  the  balance  for 
strength  or  weakness,,  for  life  or 
death,  and  I  regard  the  first  three  of 
those  days  as  the  most  critical;  but 
if  conditions  are  right  then,  machine- 
hatched  chicks  have  just  as  good  a 
life  lease  as  any. 

Keeping  the  heat  right  at  hatching 
time  is  an  important  point,  and  the 
nearer  to  103  or  104  degrees  it  can 
be  kept,  the  better  the  chance  for  life 
have  the  chicks.  But  if  the  heat  runs 
a  little  higher  for  a  short  time  there 
is  no  special  cause  for  uneasiness  it 
plenty  of  air  has  been  supplied  with 
the  heat. 

We  have  for  years  heard  and  read 
that  the  machine  must  be  kept  closed 
during  the  hatch  and  that  the  chicks 
should  be  left  in  the  machine  until 
entirely  dry,  while  some  recom- 
mended that  all  be  left  in  until  thj 
hatch  is  over.  Not  knowing  the  type 
of  machines  for  which  such  treatment 
is  recommended  I  cannot  gainsay  the 
advice  except  to  say  that  in  the  typ3 
which  furnishes  uniform  ventilation 
at  all  periods  there  is  great  risk  in 
leaving  chicks  in  the  small,  hot  space 
for  so  long. 

I  have  never  yet  lost  chicks  that 
I  took  out  of  the  machine  practically 
as  fast  as  they  were  hatched,  putting 
them  into  warm,  well  ventilated 
baskets  and  covering  them  warmly, 
where  they  soon  dried  off  comfort- 
ably; and  I  have  never  noticed  any 
particular  harm  to  the  hatch  from 
frequent  opening  of  the  machine  if 
it  was  in  a  warm  room.  When  the 
air  inside  has  seemed  too  dry  I  have 
set  a  steaming  dish  of  water  under 
the  tray  to  replace  lost  moisture,  and 
the  hatch  progressed  without  retard. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  leaving  the 
chicks  for  long  in  the  stiflingly  hot 
atmosphere  of  the  incubator  is  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  weak  chicks. 
Guard  against  chilling  until  the 
chicks  have  gained  strength,  after 
which  they  need  not  be  treated  as  hot- 
house plants. 


Rose  Bugs  Fatal 

A  Howard  county  subscriber  de- 
scribes the  loss  of  young  ducks  and 
a  few  chickens  in  a  way  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  rose  bugs.  Her  letter 
has  been  answered  by  mail,  but  a 
discussion  of  this  trouble  is  not  amiss 
here,  for  every  now  and  then  we  run 
across  people  who  have  never  heard 
that  rose  bugs  are  dangerous  to  young 
fowls,  even  though  they  had  lived  for 
years  where  these  pests  abound. 

Whether  the  bugs  themselves  are 
poisonous;  whether  they  have  fed  on 
poisoned  foliage,  or  whether  their 
stiff,  rasping  legs  and  feet  lacerate 
the  membranes  of  the  crop  as  some 
believe,  I  cannot  say,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  hundreds  of  chicks  and 
ducks  are  killed  by  them  every  year. 
Just  one  is  enough  to  do  the  work 
for  a  very  young  chick,  which  dies  in 
a  very  short  time  in  convulsions. 

Some  give  a  few  drops  of  kerosene 
when  the  distress  of  the  chick  is  first 
noticed  and  say  it  will  save  tbem  if 


given  in  time.  Older  chickens  will 
not  eat  them  (at  least  more  than 
once)  and  unless  they  get  a  great 
many  they  seem  to  do  no  harm.  I 
have  had  half-grown  pullets  that  ate 
the  bugs  eagerly  at  their  first  appear 
ance  die  in  the  same  convulsions  that 
one  bug  will  cause  in  a  small  chick 
but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  care  for  a 
second  sample  of  that  sort  of  diet. 

The  only  sure  remedy  that  I  know 
of  is  to  keep  chicks  away  from  places 
where  the  bugs  congregate  until  they 
have  gone.  Until  I  destroyed  every 
wild  rose  bush  on  their  range  and 
kept  the  chicks  well  away  from  other 
vines  where  rose  bugs  feed  I -lost 
many  chicks  every  June,  those 
newly  hatched  and  up  to  a  month 
old  being  the  main  victims. 


Raising  Chicks 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  hatch 
our  chicks  under  hens,  but  do  not  feed 
them  anything  for  thirty-six  hours. 
Then  we  feed  a  prepared  chick  food 
bought  at  stores,  which  consists  of 
millet  seed,  ground  corn,  very  finely 
crushed  oyster  shells,  and  other 
things.  This  we  use  for  about  three 
weeks,  then  wheat  alone.  The 
chickens  have  free  range,  as  we  live 
near  the  center  of  our  farm.  We 
keep  the  hens  and  chicks  in  a  small 
house  at  night  which  is  made  espe- 
cially for  that  purpose,  and  feed 
them  in  a  wire  pen.  Most  of  the 
chicks  are  hatched  in  March,  April 
and  May  so  that  they  will  begin  lay- 
ing in  the  early  fall. 

JESSE  WOODS. 

Orange  Co.,  Indiana. 


Fight  Lke  and  Mites 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  setting 
hens  one  should  have  a  clean  nest 
with  fine  dust  in  the  bottom  and  a 
layer  of  clean  straw  on  that.  We 
should  be  sure  that  the  nest  is  free 
from  lice  and  mites.  Then  we  should 
pick  out  the  best  of  the  eggs — not 
too  long  or  large  around,  but  of 
medium  size.  Whenever  a  hen  breaks 
an  egg  we  should  remove  all  the 
others  and  wash  them  in  lukewarm 
water,  then  take  out  all  the  straw  and 
dust  and  make  a  fresh  nest  as  before. 
A  box  of  dust  mixed  with  ashes  and 
sulphur  should  be  at  hand  for  the 
hen's  bath.  She  should  be  well  fed 
at  all  times  so  that  she  will  not  be 
tempted  to  break  the  eggs  and  eat 
them.  When  the  chicks  are  hatched 
they  should  be  fed  on  the  yolks  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  rolled  oats,  ground 
wheat,  bread  soaked  in  water,  and 
small  seeds  of  all  kinds  until  they 
are  at  least  six  weeks  old.  They  then 
could  be  given  ground  corn,  Kami- 
corn,  and  wheat. 

THEO  G.  KIMBALL. 

Custer  Co. 


Care  of  Young  Chicks 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Just  a  few 
words  about  brooders.  I  have  oper- 
ated incubators  for  seven  seasons  and 
have  not  had  a  brooder  of  any  kind 
— not  because  I  did  not  want  one,  but 
because  friends  of  mine  that  had 
them  did  not  do  as  well  with  their 
chicks  as  I  did  with  mine;  conse- 
quently I  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  buy  the  brooders.  In  the  last  two 
years  I  had  quite  a  deal  of  trouble 
with  white  diarrhoea,  but  checked  it 
Anally  by  removing  all  the  sick  ones 
and  keeping  the  premises  thoroughly 
clean. 

I  own  several  incubators  of  differ- 
ent makes,  but  all  heated  by  hot 
hater,  and  at  first  I  tried  to  follow 
the  instructions  given  with  each,  but 
as  they  differ  so  widely  I  finally  de- 
cided to  follow  the  formula  that 
seems  best  suited  to  my  circum- 
stances, and  have  had  good  hatches. 
1  always  remove  the  chicks  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  the  shell,  and  it  is 
only  a  little  while  until  they  are  all 
dry  and  fluffy.  Usually  I  put  them 
in  a  cloth-lined  box  or  backet  on  top 
of  the  incubator. 

But  I  wonder  if  anyone  can  tell  me 
how  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such 
an  experience  as  I  have  had  with 
white  diarrhoea  among  the  chicks.  I 
did  not  try  to  doctor  the  little  fellows 
after  I  saw  how  weak  and  puny  they 
alwavs  remain  as  a  result.  The 
hatchet  is  the  only  cure  here,  and 
then  I  transport  the  well  ones  to  new 
ground  by  moving  the  little  colony 
houses  they  occupy.  After  that  I 
spade  up  the  old  place  and  sow  what- 
ever happens  to  be  most  convenient 
— generally  oats  or  corn.  My  incu- 
bators are  stored  in  a  dry,  clean  room 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  house,  and 
are  well  aired  and  washed  with  a 
dilution  of  carbolic  acid  and  after- 


wards smoked  with  sulphur.  If  I 
have  neglected  anything  of  impor- 
tance, or  if  anyone  has  a  better 
method,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of 
it  through  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Franklin  Co.  MRS.  P.  Q.  P. 


Almost  any  garden  vegetables  are 
relished,  especially  cabbage,  turnip, 
radish  and  lettuce  leaves.  Throw  all 
these  green  trimmings  in  the  chicken 
yard  if  the  vegetables  themselves 
cannot  be  spared. 


Keep  the  hens  in  the  scratching 
shed  on  mild  days  when  snow  is 
thawing  and  the  ground  outside  is 
muddy.  Wading  around  in  cold  mud 
will  affect  the  egg  yield  as  well  as 
cleanliness. 


Blue  grass  clippings,  white  clover 
and  dandelions  are  plentiful  every- 
where in  most  places  and  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  the  fowls. 


Put  this  Cutter 
to  the  Hardest  Test 


MP  then  you'll  know  why  Ex 


for  power,  speed  and  capacity,  the  p 

Light  Running  ^ 

"SILBERZAHN"  I 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER  |£ 

j  Is  the  most  uniformly  satisfactory.  It's  the  cuttei  ^ 
^thatlshonestlybuiltfromtrucktostacker.  In  sim-  ^ 
^cpllclty,  durability,  enormous  capacity,  economical 
^  power,  absolute  safety,  the  "Silberzahn"  has  no 
g£  equal.  Send  now  tor.  new  catalog,  prices  and 
^5  details  of  Free 
Jff/i  Trial  Offer^ 

M  GEHL  BROS. 
%  MFG.  CO. 

^  14S  S.WaterSt. 
ife  WEST  BEND, 


Branch 
302  FULTON  ST. 
New  York  City 


No  Transmission  Gears! 

Think  of  a  car  without  the  ten  or  twelve  compli- 
cated transmission  gears!  And  the  Cartercar  does 
not  even  have  a  clutch.  This  is  why  it  gives  such 
perfect  service  over  bad  roads — is  so  easy  to 
drive — and  absolutely  reliable. 

The  Trouble -Proof  Car! 

There  is  nothing  to  cause  trouble.  The  Cartercar  has  no 
weak  points.  You  can  climb  50%  hills— go  through  sand  and 
mud  with  perfect  ease — and  there  are  no  jerks  nor  jars  in 
starting  and  changing  speeds.  You  get  about  twice  the  usual 
tire  mileage.  This  is  the  car  for  service — continual  service. 
Send  for  big  Catalog  and  find  out  about  it. 

Cartercar  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


When  in  Omaha  Visit  This  Store 

Ours  Is  the  quality  store  of  Omaha  for  Furniture, 
Draperies  and  Rugs.  Buy  here  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
articles  you  can't  find  in  your  home  town. 

Greatest  varieties  in  Omaha  to  choose  from.  Reason- 
able prices,  but  every  piece  of  merchandise,  from 
the  lowest  priced  upward,  is  strictly  high  grade. 
We  sell  15  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  goods  of 
like  grade  are  sold  for  elsewhere. 

If  you  can't  come,  order  by  mail 
Ask  us  Jor  price  and  description  of  any 
article  you  want. 

For  10  cents  we'll    send    you    a  25-cent 
bottle  of  furniture  polish.  Write  to  Dept.  g 


$19  75  ^uartere(*  or 


ed 


.leather. 


Mahogany.  Cover- 
with       tapestry      or  415-17   So.  16th  St., 


Beaton  &  Laier  Co., 


OMAHA,  NED. 


Payments  If  You  YVUh. 


Do  You  Want  a  Home  in  Lincoln? 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  the  leading  educational  center 
of  the  West,  Hundreds  of  farmers  locate  here  to  edu- 
cate their  children. 

I  have  an  equity  of  $5,000  in  a  nine-room  modern 
house  which  I  wish  to  trade  for  Nebraska  land.  This 
house  is  ideal  for  a  home.  Tell  me  what  you  have  to 
trade.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  488  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


SCATTER,  FELLERS,  SCATTER!    HERE  COMES  ELECTRIC  COMPOUND 

Only  Self-Applying  Preparation  in  the  World  for  Killing-  Lice  and  Mites  on  Your  Poultry 
IT  MAKES  EVERY  CHICKEN  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR 

We  positively  guarantee  It  to  do  the  work,  if  used  as  directed,  or  your  money  bark. 
DIRECTIONS  ON  EACH  PACKAGE.     PRICES  BY  MAIL:   $1.00.   GO  CENTS.  25  CENTS., 

A  disinfectant  In  your  her.  house  against  Cholera.  Gapes.  Limber  Neck  and  Roup. 
Other  remedies  depend  for  their  success  upon  your  constant  vigilance  to  make  the  applica- 
tions. Electric  Compound  relieves  you  of  all  this  responsibility,  as  the  remedy  is  always 
at  hand,  and  the  chicken  takes  care  of  itself.  The  force  of  this  areument  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  used  other  remedies.  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 
YORK  PRODUCE  COMPANY,    YORK,  NEBRASKA 
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H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

Th,  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  «arly 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 
O.  I.  PURDY.  Fieldman 

C.   B.  Powers'  Big-  Polands 

We  recently  visited  the  Poland  herd  of 
C.  B.  Powers,  Aurora,  Neb.,  where  there  Is 
on  hand  eighty-five  good  spring  pigs,  rep- 
resenting a  very  choice  line  of  big-type 
breeding.  We  consider  Mr.  Powers  one  of 
the  strong  men  in  the  big-type  Poland 
China  business  and  his  herd  is  built  from 
big-type  animals  that  have  been  selected 
with  care,  and  much  judgment  has  been 
used  in  making  matings  that  give  a  uni- 
form type  of  the  big  kind.  The  spring  pigs 
are  largely  by  Big  Bone  and  T.  A.  Samp- 
son. Big  Bone  Is  got  by  T.  A.  Sampson 
and  out  of  King's  Giantess  by  Long  King. 
He  is  an  extremely  large  hog  and  his  get 
are  unusually  promising.  T.  A.  Sampson, 
his  sire.  Is  also  the  sire  of  quite  a  number 
of  the  spring  pigs,  and  so  far  as-  we  know 
was  one  of  the  very  best  sons  of  Sampson. 
There  is  one  good  litter  of  eight  by  Mabel  s 
Wonder,  by  Smooth  Wonder  2d,  dam 
Wonder  Maid  by  A  Wonder.  This  litter 
promises  good.  There  is  a  litter  of  nine 
by  Gold  Dust  Hadley  that  are  good,  and  a 
litter  of  eight  from  Expander's  Choice  by 
Expander  and  the  pigs  by  Big  Bone,  that 
are  extra  good.  There  is  but  one  litter  on 
hand  by  Again  Expansion.  the  massive 
senior  yearling  to  be  exhibited  from  this 
herd  this  year.  Again  Expansion  won 
second  in  the  senior  pig  class  last  fall  and 
has  developed  remarkably  well  since  that 
show.  He  will  "weigh  in"  close  to  900 
pounds  at  the  fair  this  fall,  which  is  an 
unusual  weight  for  a  senior  yearling.  The 
class  of  big-type  stuff  and  the  popular  big- 
type  blood  lines  represented  in  this  herd 
make  it  a  valuable  place  for  the  selection 
of  breeding  stock  and  we  urge  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  this  herd  in  mind  this 
fall  when  Mr.  Powers  will  hold  his  sale. 
Announcement  of  date  of  sale  and  particu- 
lars regarding  the  sale  offering  will  be 
published  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Smith  &  Sons'  Polands  With  Quality 

We  recently  visited  Albert  Smith  &  Sons, 
Superior,  Neb.,  who  are  bringing  on  115 
spring  pigs  that  are  very  growthy  and  uni- 
form. This  firm  has  attained  prominence 
in  the  business  through  the  medium  of  well 
grown  Polands  of  practic-il  market  type  and 
at  the  same  time  have  been  able  to  interest 
a  good  class  of  breeder  trade  in  their  sale 
offerings.  A  fact  to  which  we  have  quite 
often  called  attention  in  this  herd  is  the 
blood  lines  from  which  the  foundation  was 
made  a  few  years  back,  embodying  such 
history-making  Polands  as  Blain's  Combina- 
tion and  Pawnee  Chief,  followed  up  by  the 
great  Big  Hadley  boar,  Smith  s  Big  Hadley 
and  then  Jumbo,  Jr.,  by  Nebraska  Jumbo 
and  out  of  an  Expansion  bred  dam,  and 
last  the  choice  young  Big  Victor  boar, 
Victor's  Prospect.  In  the  present  crop  of 
pigs  they  have  also  gotten  another  dash  of 
the  Blain  blood  through  Mogul's  Model  by 
Mogul  by  Blain's  Tecumseh  and  out  of  an 
Expansion  bred  dam.  Poland  China  history 
to  date  records  the  fact  that  the  Expansion- 
Big  Victor,   Blain's   Tecumseh   and  Pawnee 


Let  My  Pumping 
Engines  Do  the  Work 


Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 

Engine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  test  on 
your  farm.  Use  it  to  run  the  churn,  cream  sep- 
arator, washing  machine,  pump  or  any"  small 
machine  on  your  place.  Then  if  you  don't  say  it's 
the  best  little  engine  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
you  can  ship  it  back.  I'll  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  freight  both  ways.  No  strings  to  thisoffer  — 19  there? 
Then  on  top  of  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I'll  save  you 
$25  to  $60  on  the  outfit.  Can  you  beat  it?  Never.  Write  me  today. 

Get  My  Special  Offer  and  Prices 

Do  it  today.  Only  $24.75  for  a  \%.  h.  p.  "Boss 
of  the  Farm"  pumping  engine.  You  can't  afford  to  wait 
for  your  windmill  to  blow  down  or  a  calm,  hot 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  for  a 
lot  of  stock  by  hand.  Be  prepared.  Get  my  spe- 
cial pumping'  engine  catalog-.  Save  $25  to  $50  on  your  en- 
gine and  join  my  list  of  over  SO. 000  satisfied  Galloway 
engine  customers.  Write  me  today.  Don't  pot  it  off. 
You'll  need  an  engine  fn  the  next  few  weeks.  It'll  pay 
for  itself  the  first  month.  Get  my  special  1913 
offer.  Addreae:      Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

William  Galloway  Co. 

^  2S5fcGalloway  Sta.. 

^£J\  ft=»  ■  Waterloo,  la. 


Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


I Mad,  of  1 6-8  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
and  wear  proof.    Strongest,  best 
^^^B^K^nBjB^B^^  lookng  and  longest  wearing 
^^P^PJ  ItTI^B^BV  gate  in  the  world. 


T  You 
Can  Get  One  Sold  on  30 
h  til  Days  Trial, 

iiililiiiif  iiiiiiinrh  Guaranteedby 
imirifiHUMj  *10,OOO.Boiid 


You  tak,  no  chances. 
'  We  ship  the  gites.  We  let 
you  try  them,  test  them, 
compare  them  with  any 
other  at  any  price.  If  they  are 
not  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

I  Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middleman's  profit.    That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of 

Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  Offer. 
Our  proposition  Is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
one  tarmer  In  each  county  for  helping  Introduce 
Standard  Mto.Co.,304  Main  St., Cedar  Falls. la. 


Chief  blood  lines  have  produced  their  full 
share  of  practical  type  sires  and  useful  and 
prolific  brood  sows.  Those  are  the  charac- 
teristics that  Smith  &  Sons  want  to  bring 
out  strong  in  their  own  herd  and  in  the 
surplus  stock  sold  from  the  herd  because 
they  know  that  It  makes  good  with  all 
purchasers.  A  large  part  of  the  spring  pig 
crop  is  sired  by  Jumbo,  Jr.,  and  to  our 
notion  he  is  getting  a  little  the  best  class 
of  pigs  that  we  have  ever  seen  on  this 
farm.  The  matings  of  Victors  Prospect 
with  Jumbo,  Jr.,  get  is  also  producing  some 
good  things.  Smith  &  Sons  will  hold  two 
sales  this  coming  season,  as  is  their  usual 
custom,  the  fall  sale  October  29  and  the 
bred  sow  sale  the  first  Week  in  February. 
We  anticipate  the  nicest  line-up  for  these 
sales  that  they  have  been  able  to  get 
together. 

A.  J.  Regier's  Duroes 

A.  J.  Regier,  Henders-on,  Neb.,  has  fifty 
spring  pigs  by  A.  J.'s  Crimson  Wonder 
by  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  R.  &  J.'s  Golden 
Model  by  Golden  Model  2d,  and  one  litter 
by  the  champion  Critic  B.  out  of  a  Uneeda 
Wonder  sow  that  was  one  of  the  tops  in 
the  Wldle  &  Sons'  last  winter  sale.  There 
are  some  outstanding  good  pigs  in  this 
litter  and  they  and  their  dam  are  both 
good  enough  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair.  Mr.  Regier  has  a  very 
uniform  and  thrifty  bunch  of  pigs  of  good 
type  and  uniform  colors  representing  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Golden  Model  and  Lincoln 
Wonder  breeding.  He  has  been  a  buyer 
of  a  good  class  of  brood  sows,  and  has 
established  a  uniformity  in  the  herd  that 
is  unusual  for  a  new  beginner.  He  will 
have  some  good  male  pigs  for  sale  this 
fall  at  private  treaty  and  will  hold  a  bred 
sow  sale  on  Monday,  February  23,  the 
opening  day  of  the  Polk  county  circuit. 
Keep  this  herd  in  mind  as  it  is  going  to 
give   a   good   account   of  itself. 

Lockridge  Farm  Polands 

Orville  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb.,  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  oldest  established  herds  of 
Polands  in  the  state,  has  a  very  good  crop 
of  sixty  spring  pigs  and  a  number  of  fall 
farrow  for  the  season's  trade.  This  herd 
has  recently  become  widely  recognized 
through  the  chief  herd  boar,  Jumbo  The 
Great.  We  have  heard  a  number  of  lead- 
ing Nebraska  breeders  say  that  they  would 
be  mighty  glad  to  own  Jumbo  The  Great 
at  any  kind  of  a  price.  His  individual 
merit  is  recognized  as  representing  points 
of  real  value  in  a  big-type  boar,  and  while 
he  is  not  an  extreme,  he  combines  size  and 
quality,  and  sires  a  practical  class  of  hog. 
All  of  the  fall  stuff  and  a  large  part  of 
the  spring  pigs  are  sired  by  Jumbo  The 
Great.  Others  are  by  Long  Chief,  Jr.,  a 
litter  brother  to  Long  Chief  2d,  and  Big 
King  by  Big  Price,  dam  by  Long  King. 
There  is  one  good  litter  by  Hather  s  Had- 
ley 2d.  Mr.  Jones  will  dispose  of  his  male 
pigs  at  private  treaty  and  will  hold  his 
annual  bred  sow  sale  February  21.  Watch 
for  further  announcement  concerning  this 
herd. 

Perry  Reed's  Woodside  Polands 

Perry  Reed,  Henderson,  Neb.,  has  100 
spring  pigs,  mostly  by  Big  Bone  Mastiff  by 
Francisco's  Mastiff  by  the  double  champion 
King  Mastiff;  some  by  T.  A.  Sampson  by 
Sampson,  and  one  litter  by  Claude  Powers' 
massive  senior  yearling,  Again  Expansion. 
Mr.  Reed's  sows  are  of  the  Sampson,  Long 
Chief,  King  Hadley  and  Varsity  Expansion 
blood  lines.  They  are  a  good  class  of 
medium-type  sows  and  we  state  frankly 
that  Mr.  Reed's  Polands  merit  considera- 
tion of  buyers  who  want  a  good  average 
sized  hog  with  doing  qualities  and  market- 
topping  characteristics.  Verification  of  this 
statement  can  be  seen  at  Mr.  Reed's  farm 
in  twenty-five  head  of  late  September  bar- 
rows that  will  weigh  now  on  an  average  of 
close  to  300  pounds.  They  have  the  bone 
and  quality  that  will  carry  -  them  to  a 
strong  weight  at  an  early  age.  Mr.  Reed 
has  a'l  extraordinary  good  lot  of  uniform, 
growthy  spring  pigs  and  can  supply  mall 
order  trade  on  boars  with  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals that  could  be  sent  out  on  approval 
and  make  good.  He  will  also  sell  an  offer- 
ing of  bred  sows  on  February  2.  Stock 
from  this  herd  at  the  prices  that  it  takes 
to  buy  is  a  good  investment. 

J.  K.  Regier's  Polands 

J.  K.  Regier,  Henderson,  Neb.,  made  a 
start  in  the  Poland  China  business  last 
winter  from  the  sale  of  Orville  O.  Jones, 
York,  Neb.,  where  he  bought  nine  head  of 
the  top  sows  in  the  sale.  The  results  of 
this  purchase  to  date  indicate  that  he  has 
made  a  real  start  and  has  laid  a  foundation 
that  will  net  good  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment, and  also  build  up  for  him  a  fine 
herd  of  big-type  Polands.  Four  of  the 
sows  purchased  were  aged  sows  that  are 
big  enough  and  good  enough  to  go  into  state 
fair  competition.  Their  litters  by  Jumbo 
The  Great  have  real  merit  back  of  them 
and  the  male  pigs  of  these  litters  should 
be  sought  for  by  pure  bred  breeders.  Mr. 
Regier  has  recently  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  herd  Big  Orphan  Wonder  by  The  Big 
Orphan  and  out  of  Lady  Wonder  1st  by  A 
Wonder.  This  boar  was  selected  from  the 
Neuhofel  herd  and  is  much  the  same  type 
of  a  hog  at  the  same  age  as  was  his  sire, 
The  Big  Orphan.  He  will  be  big  and  smooth 
and  at  maturity  will,  no  doubt,  have  over- 
come the  present  plain  appearance  of  the 
head  and  ear.  Mr.  Regier  has  gone  into 
the  business  in  earnest  and  will  be  heard 
from  in  some  of  the  good  sales  the  coming 
season, 

Dodds'  Polands 

One  of  the  Poland  China  breeders  in 
Nebraska  who  has  been  raising  good,  prac- 
tical Poland  China  hogs,  is  Harry  Dodds 
of  Florence.  Mr.  Dodds  has  purchased  his 
foundation  stock  from  some  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  west  and  his  breeding  matrons 
in  the  herd  now  are  an  exceptionally  strong 
lot  of  good,  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  He  has 
eighty-five  spring  pigs.  Two  litters  are 
by  the  champion  Columbus,  and  out  of 
dams  by  L.'s  Victor  and  A  Wonder.  They 
are  bcth  extra  good  litters  and  he  ought 
to  have  something  mighty  good  in  the  male 
line  in  the?e  litters  for  his  fall  sale.  He 
also  has  a  good  litter  by  Expander,  the 
first  prize  boar  at  the  Sioux  City  fair  last 
year.  This  litter  is  out  of  the  dam  Lady 
Expansion  2d  by  Big  Bone.  He  has  a  Big 
Tom  litter  out  of  the  dam  Lady  Hadley  by 
Cavett's  Big  Hadley.  There  are  six  good 
pigs  in  this  litter.  He  has  one  litter  by 
Metal  Top  and  two  by  Fargo,  a  corking 
good  boar  that  he  has  in  his  herd  sired 
by  Big  Tom.  Jr.,  and  out  of  a  dam  by  Big 
Victor.  He  is  a  yearling  and  has  a  re- 
markable amount  of  size  for  his  age.  The 
rest    of   his   spring   pigs   are   sired    by  his 


good  herd  boar,  I  Am  Big  Too,  a  son  of 
Dorr's  Expansion  by  Expansion  and  out  of 
the  dam  Norah  Tecumseh  by  Dorr's  Tecum- 
seh. This  Is  one  of  the  best  breeding  boars 
in  the  state  and  Mr.  Dodds  made  a  ten 
strike  when  he  put  him  in  his  herd.  The 
fall  stuff  is  practically  all  sired  by  this 
boar.  In  his  fall  sale  a  year  ago  Mr.  Dodds 
sold  thirty  head  and  they  have  all  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction.  This  year  he  is 
going  to  be  in  shape  to  send  out  a  remark- 
able good  bunch  of  males  and  gilts,  the 
breeding  and  individuality  being  above  the 
average.  He  certainly  has  a  strong  line-up 
of  sires  in  his  herd  and  the  offering  in 
his  fall  sale  will  be  strongly  of  the  I  Am 
Big  Too  breeding.  He  will  be  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  and  the  show  stuff  Is 
practically  all  by  I  Am  Big  Too.  Mr. 
Dodds  has  moved  onto  a  new  farm  this 
year  and  he  has  a  place  now  where  the 
facilities  are  much  better  for  the  raising 
of  hogs.  He  has  good  pasture,  lots  of 
shade  and  plenty  of  water.  Although  he 
has  considerable  farm  work  to  do,  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  will  be  devoted  to 
looking  after  the  Poland  Chinas.  His  fall 
sale  will  be  held  on  October  16. 

Hays'   Polands   and  Shorthorns 

E.  J.  Hays,  York,  Neb.,  has  eighty-five 
growthy  spring  pigs  and  a  very  high  class 
line-up  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  We  have  never 
seen  the  Shorthorns  in  this  herd  look  better 
than  they  are  now  and  the  class  of  calves 
by  Favorite  Goods  and  Glendale  Sultan  are 
very  attractive.  Calves  by  Glendale  Sultan 
and  out  of  Favorite  Goods  and  Bapton 
Gloster  dams  show  up  extra  good.  These 
three  bulls  give  a  strong  pedigree  combina- 
tion on  the  top,  Glendale  Sultan  being  by 
Victor  Sultan  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan; 
Favorite  Goods  by  Ruberta's  Goods;  and 
Bapton  Gloster  by  Bapton  Sovereign.  Add 
to  the  value  of  these  blood  lines  the  even 
more  important  fact  that  the  bulls  rate 
high  in  individual  merit  and  that  the  cows' 
in  the  herd  have  been  selected  first  from 
the  standpoint  of  individual  merit,  and  the 
natural  result  is  the  high  class  calves  to 
be  seen  in  this  herd.  Mr.  Hays  has  had  a 
fine  trade  the  past  months  on  bulls  and  has 
had  strong  inquiry  for  female  stuff.  The 
trade  seems  to  be  strongly  demanding  roans. 
A  draft  of  forty  head  will  be  sold  at  auction 
from  this  herd  this  fall.  As  good  values 
at  the  money  as  can  be  bought  are  always 
found  in  Mr.  Hays'  sales.  The  Poland  pigs 
look  good  and  are  sired  by  the  two  big- 
type  boars,  Monster  by  T.  A.  Sampson  by 
Sampson,  dam  Giantess  by  Long  King,  and 
Jumbo,  Jr.,  by  Wade's  Jumbo.  There  will 
also  be  a  fall  sale  draft  made  from  Mr. 
Hays'  Poland  China  herd.  Detailed  men- 
tion of  these  offerings  will  be  made  in  The 
Nebraska   Farmer   columns  later. 

Perry's  Durocs 

We  recently  visited  the  herd  of  Durocs 
owned  by  V.  E.  Perry  of  Mynard,  Neb.,  and 
found  an  excellent  bunch  of  pigs  sired  by 
the  good  breeding  boar  Perry's  Model,  a 
son  of  Watts'  Model,  and  out  of  the  great 
producing  dam  Sweet  Rose  2d,  the  highest 
priced  Duroc  Jersey  sow  sold  in  the  corn 
belt  last  season.  This  sow  has  produced 
a  number  of  pigs  and  they  have  developed 
into  extra  good  individuals.  Mr.  Perry 
has  a  sire  in  Perry's  Model  that  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  great  value  to  him.  The 
pigs  have  good  length,  strong  bone,  are 
wide  between  the  eyes,  and  have  plenty  of 
quality.  There  are  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing good  prospects  among  the  spring  pigs 
and  he  will  probably  top  out  the  males 
and  put  them  into  a  fall  sale,  also  in- 
cluding a  few  of  his  best  gilts  and  a  few 
sows  with  litters.  Mr.  Perry  held  a  very 
successful  sale  last  fall  and  those  who 
purchased  at  his  place  got  good  values  and 
the  customers  were  all  well  pleased.  One 
of  his  best  spring  litters  by  the  boar,  Perry's 
Model,  is  out  of  his  good  sow  Alfalfa  Queen 
by  Waldo's  Reserve.  There  are  eight  good, 
uniform  pigs  in  this  litter.  He  has  several 
early  litters  and  the  pigs  are  showing  up 
in  nice  shape.  Mr.  Perry  will  sell  close 
this  fall  as  he  expects  to  move  in  the 
spring,  going  on  his  new  farm  which  he 
recently  purchased  just  a  mile  east  of 
Wabash.  This  is  one  of  the  best  rarms 
in  the  county,  with  modern  improvements, 
and  when  he  gets  nicely  located  on  this 
place  he  will  be  in  excellent  shape  for  hog 
raising  as  well  as  the  stock  business  in 
general.  Next  year  he  expects  to  farm  480 
acres  and  will  also  keep  on  hand  a  large 
number  of  cattle.  The  farm,  which  con- 
sists of  a  quarter  section,  has  on  it  a  hog 
barn  20x100  feet  with  cement  floor,  also  a 
silo  24x40,  with  a  150-foot  cement  feeding 
trough  on  one  side.  This  trough  is  four 
feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  is 
covered,  and  has  a  10-foot  cement  approach 
on  either  side.  For  feeding  the  ensilage 
they  have  a  fifteen-bushel  carrier  which 
facilitates  the  work  to  a  great  extent. 
When  he  gets  in  his  new  home  he  expects 
to  continue  in  the  hog  business  along  the 
;ame  lines  that  he  has  started.  Later  on 
we  will  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to 
his  Durocs. 

Thomas  F.  Miller's  Cedarbank  Polands 

Thomas  F.  Miller,  York,  Neb.,  a  pioneer 
in  the  big-type  Poland  business,  and,  in 
fact,  the  man  who  originally  put  B  .on  Big, 
in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  big- 
type  Polands,  has  137  choice  spring  pigs 
that  are  very  growthy  and  thrifty.  Mr. 
Miller  received  a  severe  jolt  last  year  from 
the  disease,  but  has  come  out  of  it  in  fine 
shape  and  although  he  was  a  heavy  loser 
on  stuff  of  all  ages,  including  the  great  boar 
Long  Chief  2d,  he  saved  three  boars  that 
are  now  at  the  head  of  the  herd  and 
promise  to  be  among  the  best  that  Mr. 
Miller 'has  ever  owned.  Of  special  interest, 
and  to  the  writer  what  seems  to  be  the 
best  big-type  prospect  we  have  ever  seen 
at  the  Cedarbank  Farm,  is  Mouw  s  Black 
Orange  by  Black  Big  Bone  by  Big  Jones 
by  Big  Bone,  dam  by  Longfellow,  second 
dam  by  Orange  Chief,  and  third  dam  by 
Chief  Price  2d.  This  pig  has  just  turned 
twelve  months  and  weighs  strong  550 
pounds.  He  is  massive  from  the  ground 
up  and  has  such  extraordinary  smoothness 
and  finish,  richness  of  coat,  masculinity  and 
thickness  that  you  can  imagine  him  de- 
veloping at  his  present  rate  into  a  half-ton 
boar  that  combines  the  real  characteristics 
of  a  big-type  boar  with  quality.  He  is 
perfectly  marked,  is  jet  black,  stands 
squarely  on  his  toes,  has  good,  big  bone, 
even,  deep  side  lines,  strong  back  and  good 
hams.  We  believe  this  young  boar  is  going 
to  do  much  in  making  big-type  Poland 
China  history.  Another  of  the  very  choice 
yearling  boars  we  have  seen  is  Chief  Bi- 
Bone  by  Long  Chief  2d,  and  out  of  a  Big 
Bone    dam.      This    is    a    remarkably  good. 


big,  smooth  young  boar,  with  fancy  head 
and  ear,  nice  crest,  strong  back  and  very 
good  conformation.  He  is  much  the  same 
in  type  and  appearance  as  the  late  Long 
Chief  2d  which  was,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  greatest  big-type  prospects  of  the 
breed.  This  boar  is  far  from  ordinary,  and 
pigs  by  him  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
third  is  M.'s  Giant  by  Big  Price,  dam  M.'s 
Giantess.  This  is  a  great,  big.  growthy 
boar,  a  good  doer  and  on  the  plain  order 
in  some  respects.  Pigs  by  him  are  also 
good  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  M.'s 
Giant  developed  into  a  noteworthy  big-type 
sire.  Mr.  Miller  will  have  a  strong  line-up 
of  spring  boars  for  his  regular  private  treaty 
business  and  will  sell  bred  sows  Tuesday, 
January  27.  This  sale  will  probably  be 
the  biggest  in  numbers  and  the  best  in 
quality  that  Mr.  Miller  has  ever  listed. 
Keep  in  touch   with  this  herd. 

Shorthorns  and  Durocs 

Robert  M.  Young  of  Cook,  Neb.,  is  raising 
about  eighty-five  spring  pigs,  and  they  are 
sired  mostly  by  Nebraska  Model  by  Iowa 
Model  and  Chief  King  by  Valley  King.  They 
are  two  extra  good  boars  and  are  siring 
Mr.  Young  a  high  class  lot  of  practical 
pigs.  Nebraska  Model  traces  on  the  sire 
side  to  Commodore  and  the  dam  directly 
to  Inventor.  Chief  King  is  out  of  a  dam 
by  Valley  Chief.  The  sows  in  his  herd  are 
sired  largely  by  Nebraska  Model,  others  by 
a  son  of  Prince  of  Colonels,  a  full  brother 
to  the  boar,  Prince  of  Colonels  2d,  the 
good  boar  being  used  by  Mr.  Foss.  Aside 
from  his  Durocs,  Mr.  Young  has  an  extra 
good  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  herd  Yiow  is  Hampton's  Gloster 
by  Hampton's  Successor,  out  of  a  Gloster 
bred  dam.  He  Is-  a  big  roan  fellow  with 
lots  of  quality,  and  calves  being  sired  by 
him  show  up  in  good  shape.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Mr.  Young  has  about  thirty  head 
of  breeding  cows.  His  former  bull  was 
Scotch  Baron  by  Baron  Surmise,  and  at  the 
present  time  Mr.  Young  has  a  number  of 
bull  calves  sired  by  him  that  he  would 
price  very  reasonable.  These  calves  will 
weigh  from  500  to  600  pounds  and  if  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  good  one  you  will 
find  that  Mr.  Young  has  the  goods  and 
he  is  not  holding  them  at  fabulou;  prices. 
If  you  need  a  good  calf,  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Young. 

•Foss'  Durocs 

One  of  Nebraska's  Duroc  Jersey  breeders 
who  has  been  making  good  in  raising 
Durocs  is  Theo.  Foss  of  Sterling.  Mr.  Foss 
has  been  purchasing  sows  for  the  past  few 
years  from  the  best  herds  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  and  has  in  his  herd  at  the  pres- 
ent time  an  excellent  string  of  good,  big, 
deep-bodied  brood  sows.  He  has  ninety 
spring  pigs  and  they  are  coming  along  in 
excellent  shape.  He  has  some  of  the  best 
spring  pigs  we  have  seen  in  our  travels 
this  year.  They  are  very  growthy  for  their 
ages.  He  has  two  litters  by  Ohio  Colonel 
and  one  of  these  litters  is  out  of  the  good 
producing  sow  Lottie  A.  by  Crimson  Lad 
by  Crimson  Wonder  Over.  Her  dam  is  by 
Crimson  Jack,  a  boar  that  did  a  great 
amount  of  good  in  the  R.  Widle  &  Sons' 
herd.  The  most  of  his  spring  pigs  are  by 
his  good  boar  Prince  of  Colonels  2d,  a  son  of 
Prince  of  Colonels,  out  of  the  good  pro- 
ducing sow  V.  C.'s  Pride  by  Valley  Chief. 
He  is  an  extra  good  breeding  boar  and  his 
breeding  is  as  good  as  anyone  would  want. 
He  has  remarkable  length,  good  depth  and 
extra  heavy  bone.  He  is  certainly  a  sire 
that  will  do  Mr.  Foss  a  great  amount  of 
good.  One  of  the  extra  good  spring  litters 
is  by  Cherry  Chief  out  of  the  sow  Friendly 
by  Jack's  Friend.  She  is  racing  six  cork- 
ing good  pigs.  Cherry  Chief  Is  sired  by 
High  Chief,  a  son  of  Ohio  Chief.  He  also 
has  one  litter  by  High  Chief  125963  out  of 
the  dam  Golden  Pride  by  Golden  Wonder. 
One  litter  is  by  I  Am  A  Crimson  Wonder 
2d  out.  of  the  dam  Valley  Maid  Again  by 
Crimson  Wonder  Again.  The  other  Ohio 
Colonel  litter  is  out  of  a  sow  by  Crimson 
Wonder  3d  and  she  is  raising  an  extra 
good  litter.  Mr.  Foss  will  hold  a  fall  sale 
on  October  16  and  in  this  offering  he  will 
sell  about  forty  head.  He  will  put  in 
about  twenty  spring  boars,  the  tops  of  hia 
spring  crop,  spring  gilts  and  fall  gilts  and 
some  sows  with  litters.  It  will  be  an  at- 
tractive offering.  He  will  also  hold  a 
sow  sale  on  February  25. 

Putman  &  Sons'  Durocs 

We  recently  visited  the  well  known  herd 
of  Durocs  owned  and  managed  by  W.  M. 
Putman  &  Sons  of  Tecumseh,  Neb.  We 
found  more  good  hogs  at  this  farm  than 
we  have  seen  for  some  time.  They  have 
seventy  spring  pigs  and  fifty  fall  gilts'. 
The  fall  stuff  is  all  sired  by  Ohio  Colonel 
and  Put's  Top  Colonel.  They  are  going  to 
pick  out  about  thirty  of  these  for  their 
sow  sale  and  they  will  certainly  be  good. 
These  gilts  have  plenty  of  stretch,  good 
bone  and  are  very  typy.  They  are  uniform 
and  will  be  excellent  sows  for  a  bred  sow 
offering.  The  spring  pigs'  are  mostly  by 
Ohio  Colonel,  Select  Chief  by  Chief  Select 
and  Chief's  Model  by  Bessie's  Model  by 
Model  Chief  out  of  an  Advance  bred  dam. 
The  pigs  which  are  sired  by  the  above 
boars  show  a  remarkable  amount  of  size 
and  quality.  At  the  present  time  they 
have  a  great  line-up  of  herd  boars.  A  boar 
that  has  sired  them  some  corking  good  pigs 
is  Chief's  Model.  This  boar  is  a  junior 
yearling  and  from  the  looks  of  things  now 
is  going  to  make  a  strong  show.  He  Is  KI 
high-backed  fellow,  has  good  depth  of  body 
and  is  a  good-footed  boar.  He  Is  one  of 
the  best  boars  that  Messrs.  Putman  &  Sons 
have  ever  used  in  their  herd.  They  have 
four  or  five  sows  bred  to  him  for  fall 
litters.  Another  extra  good  boar  which 
they  have  used  is  Successor,  sired  by  Golden 
Model,  and  out  of  a  dam  by  Advancer  1st. 
This  boar  will  show  in  the  aged  class.  He 
has  lots  of  quality,  plenty  of  size  and  will 
be  in  nice  condition  by  state  fair  time. 
The  champion  sow.  Model  Queen,  Is  said  to 
be  raising  one  of  the  best  litters  she  has 
ever  raised  by  this  boar.  Select  Chief  by 
Chief  Select,  out  of  a  dam  by  Model  Chief, 
also  a  junior  yearling,  is  coming  along  In 
fine  shape.  About  half  of  the  spring  pigs 
are  by  him  and  they  are  certainly  good. 
They  have  an  extra  good  fall  boar  sired  by 
Put  s  Top  Colonel  by  Morton's  Top  Colonel, 
out  of  the  dam  Chief's  Maid  2d  by  Colonel 
Chief.  He  is  a  September  pig  and  Is  a 
very  growthy  fellow  with  great  outcome. 
Mr.  Putman  says  he  is  as  good  a  pig  as 
he  has  ever  raised.  They  have  an  extra 
good  boar  in  Chief's  Colonel  2d  by  Chief's 
Colonel,  out  of  a  Prince  of  Colonels'  dam. 
Mr.  Putman  recently  purchased  this  boar 
and  he  Is  strictly  of  the  big  kind,  with  great 
depth  of  body,  good  length  and  plenty  of 
heavy  bone.  This  boar  can  be  purchased 
very  reasonable.     He  has  sired  some  extra 
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choice  spring  pigs  that  have  record?  fo' 
weights.  He  is  a  two-year-old  and  is  striatly 
of  the  1.000-pound  kind.  Messrs.  Putman  & 
Sons  will  be  at  the  state  fair  and  will  have 
a  strong  line-up  of  stuff.  They  will  have 
most  of  the  classes  filled  and  the  show 
stuff  is  sired  mostly  by  Put's  Top  Colonel. 
They  will  hold  a  fall  sale  on  October  15 
and  In  this  offering  will  include  a  num- 
ber of  boars  that  are  good  enough  to  go 
into  the  best  of  herds.  Their  bred  sow 
sale  will  be  on  February  20,  when  they  will 
offer   an   attraotive   lot   of  sows. 

Wernimont's  Durocs 

Henry  Wernimont  of  Ohlowa.  Neb.,  has 
125  spring  pigs.  He  has  two  er  three  litters 
of  fall  pigs  sired  by  H.  W.'s  Colonel  and 
Crimson  of  Crimson  Wonder.  Most  of  the 
spring  pigs  In  the  Wernimont  herd  this 
year  are  sired  by  Crims'on  of  Crimson 
Wonder  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again.  This 
boar  was  at  the  state  fair  last  year  and 
was  second  in  his  class.  He  looks  now  as 
thougpi  he  will  make  a  better  show  this 
year  than  he  did  last.  He  is  up  in  nice 
condition  and  Mr.  Wernimont  expects'  to 
keep  him  coming.  He  is  a  hog  with  re- 
markable scale  along  with  his  quality.  He 
sires  plenty  of  stretch  and  good  bone  and 
good,  big,  strong  litters.  Some  of  the 
spring  pigs  are  by  H.  W.'s  Colonel  by 
Prince  of  Colonels,  out  ef  the  dam  Ohio 
Queea  by  Ohio  Chief.  He  has  one  litter 
by  Cherry  Chief  and  there  are  seven  good 
pigs  in  it.  The  pigs  are  mostly  of  early 
March  farrow  and  they  are  very  uniform. 
Quite  a  number  of  sows  in  his  herd  are 
sired  by  his  former  boar,  H.  A.'s  Choice 
Goods.  Mr.  Wernimont  has  an  extra  good 
fall  yearling  by  Freed's  Colonel  out  of  his 
champion  sow,  Harding's  Model  2d.  This 
boar  will  make  a  very  large  fellow,  kas  a 
strong  arched  back,  heavy  bone  and  stands 
on  the  very  best  of  feet.  To  the  breeder 
looking  for  a  good  individual,  backed  up 
by  a  rich  pedigree,  we  would  highly  recom- 
mend this  boar,  and  he  could  be  purchased 
for  a  reasonable  price,  breeding  and  indi- 
viduality considered.  Mr.  Wernimont  will 
be  at  the  state  fair  and  will  have  a  num- 
ber of  his  early  spring  males  along  with 
his  other  show  stuff.  His  sow  sale  date 
is  February  19,  the  day  following  Gilbert 
Van  Patten  &  Son's  sale. 

Theobald's  Durocs 

J.  C.  Theobald  of  Ohiowa,  Neb.,  is  a 
young  breeder  who  is'  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front.  He  has  an  extra  lot  of  good  spring 
pigs — seventy-five  in  number — and  he  has 
saved  about  twenty  fall  gilts.  His  spring 
pigs  are  by  Ohio  Belle's  Crimson  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  Again  and  Valley  Chief's 
Colonel  by  Colonel  Chief.  He  also  has  two 
litters  by  Crimson  Chief,  a  son  of  Ohio 
Belle's  Crimson,  and  one  litter  by  Crimson 
Wonder  Again.  His  fall  pigs  are  by  Ohio 
Belle's  Crimson  and  Valley  Chief's  ColoneJ. 
Mr.  Theobald  went  out  last  year  and  pur- 
chased the  good  breeding  boar  Gold  Dust 
Chief  by  Ohio  Chief,  the  boar  formerly 
owned  by  Fred  Steinbach.  This  boar  Is  one 
of  the  best  sons  of  Ohio  Chief.  He  ha* 
sired  a  choice  lot  of  stuff  in  the  state  and 
breeders  who  have  litters  by  him  are  well 
pleased.  Mr.  Theobald  oertainly  purchased 
a  breeding  sire  that  will  be  of  great  value 
to  his  herd  when  he  puts  this  son  of  Ohio 
Chief  at  the  head  of  it.  Although  he  has 
no  spring  pigs-  by  him  he  has  five  or  six 
sows  mated  with  him  for  early  fall  litters. 
He  has  an  extra  good  boar  In  Valley  Chief's 
Colonel.  This  boar  has  great  length,  good, 
strong  bone,  and  the  spring  pigs  by  him 
are  very  uniform.  About  half  of  the  spring 
crop  are  by  this  boar.  Mr.  Theobald  will 
probably  show  a  junior  yearling  at  the 
state  fair  this  year  sired  by  Ohio  Belle's 
Crimson,  out  of  a  Valley  Chief  dam.  He 
will  also  show  a  sow  and  will  probably  be 
at  the  fair  with  a  few  of  his  spring  males. 
He  will  hold  a  sow  sale  in  the  spring  and 
will  have  a  choice  line-up  of  stuff  in  this 
offering. 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

.  27 — Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
1 — John    Bader,    Scribner,  Neb. 

6 —  William   Moderow,  Beemer, 

7 —  F.  A.  Lemmerman.  Creston, 

8 —  Henry   Aase,    Bradis'h,  Neb. 

9 —  M.  O.  Froistad,   Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

10 —  J.    J.    Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 

14 — G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 

14 —  Frank  Danford,   Ord.  Neb. 

15 —  W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons',  Tecumseh. 

16 —  Theo.  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 

20 —  Henry  SUthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 

21 —  J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Maloolm,  Neb. 
25 — Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 
SO — A.  T.  Cross,   Guide  Rock,  Neb. 

30 —  J.   J.  Kane,   Wisner,  Neb. 

31 —  Blackburn  Bros.,   Royal,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
14 — R.   B.   Baird,   Central  City,  Neb. 

11 —  Giibert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 

16 —  Thos.   A.   Shattuck,    Hastings,  Neb. 

17 —  Thos.  F.  Walker.   Alexandria,  Neb. 

18 —  C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb. 
18 — Iver   S.   Johnson,    Stantom,  Neb. 

20 —  Wm.   Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 

21 —  C.  W.   Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 

22 —  J.  T,  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
25 — J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 
29 — Ttmm  Neuhofel.  Central  City,  Neb. 
29 — Albert  Smith   &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 

5 — H.  O.  Williamson.  Herman,  Neb. 


THE  HEN  AND  THE  COW 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  More  and 
more  farmers  are  waking  up  to  the 
great  importance  of  selling  cream  and 
eggs.  The  trade  in  those  commodities 
has  so  increased  during  the  last  year 
or  two  that  now  the  merchants  engage 
an  extra  person  to  count  eggs  on 
Saturdays,  and  the  cream  buyers  have 
to  employ  extra  help  on  those  days 
also  to  handle  the  cream.  Each  one 
of  our  cream  buyers  takes  in  from 
250  to  300  gallons  of  cream  on  a 
Saturday,  and  the  eggs  just  roll  in  at 
the  stores.  Every  week  day  is  a  busi- 
ness day,  but  on  Saturday  everybody 
goes  to  town.  I  saw  one  maH  bring 
eighty  dozen  eggs  to  the  store  last 
Saturday,  and  he  said  he  usually 
brings  in  more  but  they  had  been 
setting  hens  that  week!  Just  one 
farmer  bringing  im  from  eighty  to 
100  dozen  eggs  a  week — how  is  that? 

Frontier  Co.     JAMES  PEARSON. 


AN  ALFALFA  DRILL 

To  Nebraska  Farnapv:  I  have  read 
a  groat  many  articles  on  alfalfa  seed- 
ing telling  how  to  prepare  the  land 
and  how  much  seed  to  sow,  but  none 
of  them  tell  what  kind  of  a  seeder 
to  use.  I  have  tried  every  kind  that 
I  could  get  hold  of,  but  have  never 
found  anything  that  gave  satisfaction; 
it  has  been  guesswork  from  first  to 
last.  And  in  my  opinion  it  doesn't 
pay  to  sow  by  guess  the  most  im- 
portant crop  we  raise. 

I  am  sure  that  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  lost  in  Nebraska  by  not 
having  a  perfect  alfalfa  seeder.  Of 
all  that  I  have  tried  I  like  the  press 
drill  better  than  any  other,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  perfect  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  not  sow  the  desired 
amount  of  seed;  moreover,  it  is  liable 
to  put  the  seed  in  too  deep  and  the 
drill  rows  are  too  far  apart. 

If  I  were  to  make  an  alfalfa  seeder 
I  would  design  it  in  tke  form  of  the 
eleven-foot  low-model  oats  seeder, 
with  small  double  disks  and  press 
wheels.  These  disks  should  be  set 
just  as  close  together  as  they  would 
run  in  order  to  make  the  rows  close 
together.  A  machine  of  this  kind, 
made  on  purpose  for  alfalfa,  would 
not  have  to  be  built  as  heavy  as  a 
wheat  drill  in  any  way;  it  could  be 
neat,  light  and  durable. 

If  some  fellow  who  has  more  brains 
than  money  would  get  busy  and 
invent  a  machine  of  this  kind  it  would 
be  a  good  way  for  him  to  make  his 
pocketbook  even  with  his  head,  for 
I  am  sure  no  machine  could  be  placed 
on  the  market  that  would  find  more 
ready  sale  than  a  good  alfalfa  seeder. 

Nance  Co.        S.  T.  BATTLES,  Sr. 

An  eastern  manufacturing  company 
is  now  making  a  double  drill  to 
answer  the  very  purpose  outlined  by 
Mr.  Battles.  The  furrow  openers  of 
one  part  of  this  double  drill  run  mid- 
way between  the  openers  on  the  other 
part,  making  the  drill  rows  only  half 
as  far  apart  as  on  an  ordinary  drill. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  the  name 
of  this  company  upon  request. — Editor. 


CANKER   SORE    MOUTH   IN  PIGS 

We  are  having  trouble  with  our 
spring  pigs.  Some  of  them  have  sore 
noses  and  the  flesh  seems  to  loosen 
from  the  bone.  None  have  recovered. 
Kindly  state  the  cause,  the  cure,  and 
whether  or  not  the  disease  is  con- 
tagious.—B.  M.  G.,  Scotts  Bluff  Co. 

This  is  what  is  called  "canker  sore 
mouth"  or  "bull  nose."  In  most  cases 
only  the  mouth  is  affected,  starting 
with  small  ulcers  which  gradually 
enlarge  until  a  considerable  area  may 
slough  out.  In  some  cases  these 
ulcers  may  extend  from  the  mouth 
outwards  through  the  nose  to  the 
surface.  At  times  the  side  of  the 
face  may  enlarge,  giving  rise  to  the 
term  "bull  nose."  This  condition  is 
caused  by  the  bacillus  necrosis,  the 
same  germ  that  causes  "lip  and  leg 
ulceration"  in  sheep. 

Treatment  in  pigs  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. In  the  early  stages  the 
affected  spots  can  be  well  washed 
with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  as  strong  as  the  water  will 
dissolve.  The  sjsots  should  then  be 
well  rubbed  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of 
silver  or  of  caustic  potash. 

Where  this  infection  gets  into  a 
herd  it  is  possible  to  get  through  a 
farrowing  season  without  a  large  loss, 
provided  the  pens  have  either  board 
or  cement  floors.  These  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  with  a  strong 
solution  of  some  of  the  coal  tar  dips, 
and  as  soon  as  a  sow  shows  signs  of 
being  near  farrowing  her  udder 
should  be  washed  with  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  coal  tar  dip.  Then  turn 
her  into  one  of  the  clean  pens. 

After  farrowing  the  udder  should 
be  again  washed  and  the  sow  changed 
to  a  clean  pen.  If  the  pigs  are  not 
allowed  out  on  the  infected  ground 
until  several  weeks  old  there  will 
not  be  much  trouble.  Before  another 
crop  of  pigs  come  on  the  ground 
should  be  plowed  and  any  low  places 
filled. 

Infection  of  this  nature,  as  well  as 
any  parasitic  trouble,  is  more  preva- 
lent in  poorly  drained  yards.  Alfalfa 
fields  used  for  hog  pasture  may  have 
a  few  low  spots  that  carry  trouble 
over  from  one  pig  crop  to  another. 
In  some  cases  of  poor  sheds  and 
yards  it  would  pay  to  build  new 
houses  on  new,  well  drained  ground. 

J.  H.  GAIN. 

Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 


Nebraska  will  use  a  lot  of  binding 
twine  this  yean 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  8G  head  of  big ,  lu»ty,  meaty  bulli  from  10  monthi  to  two  year*  old 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Shorthorns 
west  of  Missouri  river.    We  solicit  correspondence  and  Inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL,    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;    SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGH  BUSKIRK,  SR.  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 

RITCHIE  BROS.1  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Two  choice  young  bulls  for  sale  of  service- 
able ages,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cum- 
berland's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy  milking 
dams.  Address. 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 

(Herds    are  on 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address 
GEORGE  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 
adjoining  farms.) 


Shorthorn  Bull  Calves 

Weighing  from   500   to    600   lbs.     Sired  by 

SCOTCH  BARON 
by     Baron     Surmise.      Prices  reasonable. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG                 COOK,  NEB. 

SECRET    HERO.    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 
This  valnable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of  Shorthorns.     Address — 
IK  YIN  E.  WILSON       BELVIDERE.  NEB. 

EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR   SALE — Moat  of   them   aire*   by  Red 
Goods  806668 — yearlings  ant  two  year  olas 

A  Few  Cowa. 
P.  T.  HAYS                    BRADSHAW,  NEB 

Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE.     GROWTHY  FELLOWS  REP- 
RESENTING   GOOD  BREEDING. 
C.  J.  ANDERSON                  WAUSA.  NEB. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  breed  a  limited  number  of  cows  to  our  KING   SEGIS  PONTIAC   PLUS  for  $100 
each.   King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  is  a  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  the  $10,000  King 
Segls  Pontiac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  is  K.  P.  Lady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31.29  lbs.  of  but- 
ter in  7  days;  2034.9  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  dayj  and  128.22  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days  at  4  years 
of  age.    Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922.04  lbs.  of  butter 
in  365  days.    The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Pins  average  34.25  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days,  136.75  lbs.  In  30  days  and  1C96.8  lbs.  in  365  days.    His  breeding  and  un- 
usual correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holsteln  bulls  living  today. 
WRITE  OR  VISIT.                             NELSON  BROTHERS,    STROMSBURG,  NEBRASKA. 
(Breeders  of  High  Class  Registered  Holsteins 

FREBSLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  ara  looking  for.    From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.    Theae  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segls 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cowa  in 
the  herd.    No  cows  retained  In  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.    All  stoek 
over    six    months    old    tuberculin  tested 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
Or.  B.  B.  Davis.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Fair  Acre  Holsfein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.     A  few   choice  females  for  sale 
BADGER  *  FROST           Central  City,  Neb 

^^■wg^sJL              Purebre«  Registered 

tfFVfiEh    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

mi^lmU.            The  Great  DftIry  Breed 
XX     ml         Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holsteln-FrieslanAsso.  Bx  134,  Brattlebore.Vt. 

BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.     ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


POLAND  CHINAS 
Smatlan 
Big  Type 


ROLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199*65,  BIG  TIMM  19090S 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Writs  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


I 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED     DEFFEY  NORTH  BHND,  NEB. 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  OF 
FE8SENMEYER-S     "A  WONDER" 

Mated  with  NEBRASKA  GIANT,  a  grand- 
son of  Long  King,  for  sale.    Sows  to  farrow 
the   last  of  August  and  September. 
H.  H.  MEYER  FONTANBLLE,  NEB. 


MEINHOLD'S  BIG  TYPE  P0LANDS 

Spring  pigs  by  BIG  JUMBO,  a  grandson 
of  WADE'S  JUMBO,  for  sale.  I  will 
also    sell    this    herd  boar. 

H.  C.  MEINHOLD       STROMSBURG,  NEB. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much 
news  in  them. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


DimoaJERSEYS^ 
HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JEfiSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also    price    a    few    sows    for   fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


JIEREFORDS, 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
Six    bulls,    8    to    16    months    o!d,    and  ten 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

G.  G.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 
One  of  the  Oldest  Established  Hereford 
 Herds   in  Nebraska. 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE- 

Ranglng  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL  BROS.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 


 REDPOLLS 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice     animals    of    either     sex    for  sale. 
Quality     the     best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     Address   or   visit — 
W    F.    SCHWAB       CLAY   CENTER.  NEB. 


■  CHESTEJt_WHITES  

MURRAY'S  IMMUNE  O.  L~C. 
HERD  HEADERS — Fall  boars  by  U.  S.  and 
FAIRMONT   CHIEF  —  both    big    type  sires. 
These  fall  boars  are  IMMUNE,   are  priced 
right    and    GUARANTEED.  Address — 
CHAS.   H.   MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB. 


AUCTIONEERS 


HORSES 


Auctioneers  Big  Motiey 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  aver,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  38  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  S.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Ma. 
W.   B.  Carpenter,   Real  Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pore  Bred  Stock  and  Beat  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


T.  C.  CALLAHAN — Fins  Stoek  Auctioneer 
Refer  to  leading  breeders  for  whom  I  have 
conducted  sales  of  cattle,  horses  and  hoga. 
Write  or  wire  me  before  claiming  date.  Both 
Phones — Bell,  Douglas  S770;  Auto  B  1920. 
KM4  rtmAe-f  «*.  Omaha.  Nebraska 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having   made   a  number   of  sales   of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  ma  valuable  experi- 
ence in   conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


COL.    ARTHUR   C.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK   AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
duated    live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be     pleased    to     communicate  with 
parties   wanting  fall   dates'.  Address — 
ARTHUR  C.  THOMPSON  YORK,  NEB. 


U#/\|  IT  Dsab  PERCHERON  AND 
"ULr    DrOBi     ROYAL  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS  and  MARES 

The  prlae  winning  kind.  22  prises  won  at  tha 
Nebraska  State  Fair  of  1912.  3  Champions, 
8  Firsts.  7  Seconds,  2  Thirds  and  2  Fourth 
prizes.  We  can  suit  the  most  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Photos  on 
application.  Come  and  see  or  write  to 
WOLF  BROTHERS — Importers  *  Breeders 
ALBION.   Baone  County,  NEBRASKA 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  news.    Read  them. 
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By  a  J  ay  hawker 


Following  our  good  rains  of  June 
4  to  7  the  weather  cleared  up  and 
since  then  it  has  been  a  fine  time  to 
work  in  the  corn — cool  and  just  dry 
enough  to  kill  weeds  and  grass.  A 
thirty-mile  trip  yesterday,  June  13, 
disclosed  corn  in  all  stages  from  a 
few  inches  high  to  some  that  would 
take  a  not  too  tall  man  at  the  waist. 
The  ground  is  all  in  good  condition 
as  regards  moisture,  and  it  is  all 
clean.  I  have  not  in  years  seen  the 
corn  so  free  from  weeds  and  grass. 
The  dry  spell  of  seventeen  days  that 
followed  corn  planting  is  largely 
responsible  for  this.  A  farmer  living 
south  of  Gridley  was  in  town  this 
week  and  told  of  having  corn  that 
was  shoulder  high  to  him,  which  is 
a  great  deal  larger  than  any  corn  I 
have  seen  this  year.  In  justice  to 
him  I  should  perhaps  say  that  he  is 
not  a  very  tall  man;  however  that 
may  be,  he  must  have  some  good  corn 
for  the  time  of  year  if  he  hasn't 
imagined  things  a  little  too  large. 

Wheat  is  being  cut.  The  shocks 
seem  quite  thick  and  the  bulk  of 
straw  will  be  as  large  as  common. 
What  the  yield  will  be  we  can  better 
tell  after  threshing  has  begun.  Oats 
is  all  out  in  head;  the  rain  and  cool 
weather  of  the  last  week  has  im- 
proved it  considerably  and  I  should 
say  that  the  upland  oats  on  our  road 
to  the  county  seat  would  make  about 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  if  looks 
count  for  anything.  On  the  river  and 
creek  bottoms  it  is  better,  of  course, 
but  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  yields 
until  we  hear  from  the  threshing 
machines.  We  cannot  expect  another 
such  small  grain  crop  this  year  as  we 
had  in  1912;  that  was  the  best  small 
grain  year  we  have  seen  here  in 
seventeen  seasons.  Binding  twine  is 
higher  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
few  years  and  standing  price  is  about 
10  cents  per  pound,  a  raise  of  2  cents 
over  one  year  ago.  The  prairie  hay 
crop  is  made,  and  as  alfalfa  is  so 
plentiful  there  is  every  indication  of 
another  year  of  cheap  hay.  New  pota- 
toes are  abundant;  the  early  crop  in 
eastern  Kansas  will  be  good  and  it 
looks  as  though  that  will  sell  cheap, 
too.  Early  apples  and  peaches  will 
be  ready  about  July  4;  the  crop  is 
fair.  Cherries  were  plentiful  and 
are  almost  gone. 

I  can  say  "Amen"  to  Brother 
Macey's  article  on  oleo  and  colored 
butter.  Each  should  be  sold  for 
exactly  what  it  is.  Many  people  have 
a  wrong  idea  as  to  the  taxation  of 
oleo.  They  think  it  is  taxed  high  to 
keep  it  off  the  market  and  so  grow 
sorrowful  when  they  think  that  the 
poor  man  is  deprived  of  this  cheap 
substitute  for  butter.  The  fact  is  that 
oleo  —  uncolored  —  bears  but  a  very 
small  tax!  it  is  either  one-fourth  or 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  I  forget 
which.  It  is  only  when  colored  to 
represent  butter  that  it  is  taxed  10 
cents  per  pound.  Now  if  all  tax  were 
taken  off  and  .  oleo  allowed  to  be 
colored  and  sold  as  butter,  do  you 
have  any  idea  that  the  "poor  man" 
would  be  able  to  buy  it  any  cheaper? 
Not  much,  he  wouldn't.  It  would  be 
sold  for  butter  and  he  would  have  to 
pay  mighty  near  a  butter  price.  The 
packers  are  very  considerate  of  the 
poor  man  when  they  want  to  sell  him 
something. 

We  sowed  our  cowpeas  this  year 
instead  of  planting  them  in  rows  as 
we  did  last  year.  We  used  a  press 
drill  and  put  in  about  three  pecks  per 
acre.  Last  year  we  planted  with  a 
corn  planter  in  rows  and  cultivated, 
using  one  peck  of  seed  per  acre.  Two 
years  ago  we  put  them  in  with  a 
press  drill,  using  the  same  amount 
of  seed  we  did  this  year.  We  raised 
by  far  the  largest  amount  of  hay 
when  they  were  put  in  with  the  drill, 
but  the  planted  and  cultivated  peas 
made  double  the  seed.  But  as  it  is 
hay  we  are  after,  we  shall  sow  with 
a  drill  after  this.  For  two  years  we 
have  sown  the  New  Era  variety,  but 
last  year  this  kind  did  not  do  nearly 
so  well  here  as  did  the  Whippoorwill 
and  so  but  few  New  Era  peas  will  be 
sown  here  this  year.  For  Nebraska 
the  Whippoorwill  would  be  too  late, 
and  I  would  advise  the  New  Era  for 
anywhere  in  that  state.  They  grow 
more  upright  than  Whippoorwill,  vine 
much  leas  and  are  at  least  ten  daye 


earlier.  We  put  in  just  enough  of  the 
New  Era  this  year  to  give  them  a  fair 
test  side  by  side  with  Whippoorwill. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemnlia  County 

Following  a  week  of  unseasonably 
cool  weather,  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
southwest  and  waves  of  heat  came 
in  upon  us  from  the  sands  of  Arizona 
and  the  scorched  fields  of  western 
Kansas. 

The  refreshing  showers  have  ceased 
their  frequent  visits  and  our  early 
potatoes,  gardens  and  late  straw- 
berries now  bear  the  stamp  of  dis- 
appointment. Ninety-eight  degrees  is 
fatal  to  strawberries. 

There  are  two  fields  of  spring  wheat 
near  our  place  that  bid  fair  to  make 
heavy  crops.  No  crops  are  grown 
here  upon  which  such  "dinky"  work 
is  done  as  in  the  fields  of  spring 
wheat.  Thorough  work  was  done  on 
the  above-mentioned  fields  at  seeding 
time,  however,  and  the  example  will 
be  of  everlasting  benefit. 

Last  week  we  took  a  twenty-six-mile 
automobile  trip  across  the  country 
and  got  some  glimpses  of  the  growing 
crops,  the  busy  farmers,  the  contented 
herds  of  cattle  and  the  many  interest- 
ing scenes  of  farm  life  in  June.  We 


enjoy  such  trips  at  this  season  down 
by  the  Missouri  river,  where  carloads 
of  strawberries  are  shipped  daily  to 
feed  the  hungry  town  folks,  and  where 
the  apple  orchards  are  loaded  with 
apples  which  we  shall  later  exchange 
for  the  products  of  the  eastern  cities. 

Before  the  last  strawberry  shipment 
is  made  the  cherry  harvest  begins  and 
a  vacation  for  the  fruitman  is  post- 
poned for  another  ten  days.  Some 
men  think  that  if  the  stems  are  taken 
from  the  trees  when  picking  cherries 
it  reduces  the  chances  of  a  crop  for 
the  next  year.  Others  think  that  if 
we  do  not  remove  the  stems  the  next 
crop  will  be  a  failure.  I  am  satis- 
fied, after  years  of  experience,  that 
the  next  crop  is  not  affected  by  either 
system  of  picking. 

A  large  maple  tree  stands  near  our 
front  porch.  It  very  kindly  breaks 
the  hot  rays  of  the  morning  sun  from 
my  favorite  resting  place.  There  is 
circumstantial  evidence  that  a  pair  of 
dandy  old  orioles  have  homesteaded 
on  the  branches  of  this  tree.  I  have 
hunted  for  an  hour  to  locate  their 
bungalow,  but  cannot  locate  it  at  all. 
The  lady  bird  has  now  gone  out  to 
the  orchard  to  breakfast  and  the  old 
gent  is  guarding  the  home.  He  is 
sitting  thirty  feet  above  ground.  A 
pair  of  wrens  have  settled  in  an  oyster 
can  wliich  is  fastened  on  the  end  of 


the  wood  shed.  Catbirds  are  enjoy- 
ing the  ripe  cherries.  A  boisterous 
old  bluejay  is  out  among  the  cedars, 
and  the  sleepy  music  of  a  seventeen- 
year  locust  can  be  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. With  all  this  excitement  the 
proud  old  oriole  sits  as  stubbornly  as 
an  Indian  chief  while  he  waits  for  ma 
to  return  from  breakfast. 

The  corn  is  small  for  this  season 
of  the  year,  but  it  is  clean  and  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition.  The  dry, 
hot  days  that  we  have  recently  had 
have  started  the  corn  to  growing 
splendidly,  and  the  dry  spell  is  a  real 
boon  for  winter  wheat.  A  large 
grower  of  wheat  told  me  yesterday 
that  it  would  require  five  pounds  of 
twine  per  acre  to  bind  his  crop. 


CONVENIENT  GARDEN  TOOLS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  On  many 
farms  will  be  found  an  old  pitchfork 
with  a  tine  broken  off.  Take  this  to 
the  blacksmith  and  have  him  cut  off 
the  others  to  the  same  length,  then 
bend  them  all  at  right  angles  so  as 
to  be  the  shape  of  a  hoe.  Flatten  each 
tine,  and  you  have  a  garden  imple- 
ment superior  to  any  hoe,  and  much 
easier  to  use.  In  fact,  with  such  a 
tool,  there  will  be  no  place  for  the 
hoe  in  the  garden  except  in  cutting 
large  weeds. 

H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 
Polk  County,  Missouri. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


11%  Less  This  Year 


Rubber  has  dropped  a  little. 
And  our  factory  cost,  because  of 
multiplied  output,  has  dropped 
a  little  more.  Our  new  facto- 
ries are  completed,  and  we've 
equipped  them  with  the  latest 
labor-saving  machinery. 


Now  we  have  a  capacity 
pretty  close  to  8,000  motor 
tires  daily. 

As  a  result,  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
are  costing  about  11  per  cent 
less  than  last  year. 


What  You  Save 

You  save,  by  using  these  new- 
type  tires,  all  the  ruin  of  rim-cut- 
ting. And  that  is  what  wrecks 
23  per  cent  of  the  old-type  clinch- 
er tires. 

You  get  extra  capacity.  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  are  10  per  cent 
larger  than  the  same  rated  size  in 
clinchers.  And  that  oversize,  un- 
der average  conditions,  adds  25 
per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

And  now  you  save  on  price — 11 
per  cent  under  what  these  tires 
cost  last  year. 

No  Extra  Price 

No  standard  tire  of  any  type 
costs  less  than  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
today. 

Hooked-base  tires — tires  which 

rim-cut — now  cost  the  

same  as  these  new- 
type  tires  which  don't. 

Tires  just  rated  size 
now  cost  as  much  as 
these  oversizo  tirts. 


Their  Records 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  when  they 
cost  more  than  clinchers,  came  to 
outsell  all  others. 

The  demand  for  these  tires  has 
doubled  over  and  over.  It  has 
become  the  sensation  of  Tiredom. 

More  Goodyear  tires  were  sold 
last  year  than  in  the  previous  12 
years  put  together.  And  car 
makers  alone  have  contracted  this 
year  for  890,680  of  them. 

Now  No-Rim-Cut  tires  cost  no 
more  than  old-types,  and  our  de- 
mand from  users  so  far  this  year 
has  jumped  85  per  cent. 

Just  Be  Fair 

All  we  urge  is  fairness  to  your- 


self. Test  the  tire6  which,  on 
countless  cars,  have  shown  the 
lowest  cost  per  mile. 

One  glance  will  show  that  these 
tires  can't  rim-cut,  that  they  are 
over  rated  size.  Find  out  how 
this  lowers  tire  bills. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  have  done  that  now  use  Good- 
year tires. 


Consider  how  it 
pays  to  insist  on  these 
savings  when  they 
costyou  nothingextra. 


EAR 

AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Also  be  fair  to  us.  For  14  years 
our  experts  have  worked  to  lessen 
tire  upkeep.  And  we  are  still 
spending  $100,000  yearly  on  re- 
search and  experiment. 

Now  comes  this  11  per  cent  re- 
duction.   Doesn't  this  record,  in 
your  estimation,  call 
for  a  test  of  these 
tires? 


Write  for  the  Good- 
year Tire  Cook — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Types  of  Barn  Roofs 


To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Three  types 
of  barn  roofs  are  in  common  use 
today — the  self-supporting,  the  ordin- 
ary straight  roof,  and  the  roof  used 
on  the  combination  barn  and  lean-to. 
The  best  type  to  build  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  conditions 
to  be  met. 

The  self-supporting  type  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  best  where  plenty  of  loft 
room  is  desired.  The  details  of  its 
construction  are  shown  in  the  sketch. 
For  a  structure  more  than  thirty-six 
feet  wide  the  framing  scheme  is  3hown 
at  B  in  Fig.  1.  When  thirty-six  feet 
wide  or  less,  the  joint  is  tied  as  shown 
at  A  in  Fig.  1.  The  tie  used  at  A  is 
a  1x12  ten  feet  in  length;  while  that 
at  B  is  a  2x4  twelve  feet  long,  or  a 
2x4  fourteen  feet  long,  tied  to  the 
rafter  by  lx6's  or  lx8's  as  shown. 

The  1x12  brace  at  A  in  Fig.  1  is 
sometimes  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
rafter.  This  is  good  practice  in  re- 
gions of  heavy  snowfall.  The  1x12 
brace  at  C  in  Fig.  1  should  not  be 
omitted.  The  1x12  will  be  found  more 
efficient  than  a  2x4  hard  pine,  which 
splits  easily  when  used  in  short 
lengths  and  nailed  near  the  ends. 

Fig.  2  shows  one  form  of  the  ordin- 
ary straight  roof  on  a  barn  thirty-six 
teet  wide.    In  order  to  give  the  same 


Fig.  1 — Self-Supporting  Barn  Roof 

height  from  loft  floor  to  comb  that  is 
obtained  by  using  the  self-supporting 
roof  shown  in  Fig.  1,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  twenty-five-foot  rafter 
length,  which  calls  for  some  medial 
support.  This  is  obtained  by  using 
purlin  posts  spaced  ten  feet  between 
centers,  and  with  one  twelve-foot  2x6 
and  one  fourteen-foot  2x6  the  required 
rafter  length  is  obtained. 

The  cross  tie  at  E  gives  added 
strength  and  provides  a  convenient 
place  to  hang  the  hay-carrier  track. 
The  length  of  the  purlin  post  may  be 
increased,  giving  a  form  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2.  The  added 
expense  is  slight,  and  there  is  a  de- 
cided gain  in  hay  room. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  type  in  which  the 
hay  comes  entirely  down  to  the  ground 
line.  This  style  of  construction  is 
very  common  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 
The  entire  central  portion  of  the  barn 
is  used  for  hay,  while  the  lean-tos 
are  for  stock.  The  rafters  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  barn  are  un- 
supported medially,  therefore  are 
constructed  of  2x8  material.  The 
lean-tos  serve  to  brace  the  roof  to 
some  extent. 

In  comparing  the  three  types  of 
roofs  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
venience in  filling  the  hay  loft,  the 
self-supporting  roof  should  be  placed 


i  J 

Fig.  2 — Ordinary  Straight  Roof 


first.  The  steep  slant  above  the 
plates  admits  of  more  efficient  tramp- 
ing, and  the  absence  of  any  obstruc- 
tion, such  as  purlin  posts,  is  an 
advantage.  The  roof  shown  in  Fig.  2 
is  fairly  satisfactory  if  built  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines.    The  purlin  posts 


are  in  the  way  when  filling  and  tramp- 
ing, but  give  added  strength. 

There  is  very  little  argument  in 
favor  of  the  lean-to  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  3  when  convenience  is 
considered.  The  loft  room  above  the 
livestock  is  hard  to  fill  and  hard  to 
tramp.    The  amount  of  hay  covered 


Fig.   3— Barn  With  Lean-tos 

in  the  lean-to  is  small  compared  to 
what  may  be  placed  in  the  same  space 
in  the  central  part  of  the  barn. 

Below  is  a  table  giving  the  relative 
capacity  and  board-feet  of  lumber 
required  per  ton  of  capacity  of  the 
three  barns: 

Tons  Bd.  ft.  per 

capacity  ton  capacity 

Fig.  1   132  134 

Fig.  2   110  156 

Fig.  3   120  142 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  the 
lumber  in  the  end  bents,  but  are 
figured  on  a  basis  of  a  ten-foot  length 
of  middle  section.  It  may  be  clearly 
seen  that  the  self-supporting  roof  has 
the  advantage  so  far  as  economy  of 
material  is  concerned. 

The  flatness  of  the  roof  shown  in 
Fig.  3  is  a  disadvantage  inasmuch  as 
the  shingles  are  more  easily  ripped  off 
by  the  wind  and  are  given  to  leaking 
more  than  are  steeper  roofs.  Shingles 
on  the  first  two  roofs  described  are 
laid  four  and  one-half  inches  to  the 
weather,  while  on  the  later  type  they 
should  be  laid  not  more  than  four 
inches  to  the  weather.  The  following 
table  gives  the  relative  numbers  of 
shingles  required  for  the  roofs  de- 
scribed in  this  article: 

Shingles  Laid  to 

required  weather 

Fig.  1  30130  4 y2  inches 

Fig.  2  27814  4 M>  inches 

Fig.  3  44730  4  inches 

The  strongest  roof  of  the  three  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  yet  the  self-support- 
ing roof,  when  carefully  constructed, 
has  given  good  satisfaction.  The 
spreading  effect  of  the  latter  is  not 
as  great  as  might  at  first  be  supposed, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rafter  rises 
very  abruptly  from  the  plate.  The 
flatter  is  the  roof,  the  greater  is  the 
spreading  effect. 

IVAN  D.  WOOD. 
University  of  Nebraska. 


A  CONSOLIDATION  SNAG 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
for  March  5  I  am  glad  to  note  two 
letters  about  consolidated  schools.  It 
looks  as  if  the  farmers  are  thinking 
along  the  right  line  at  last.  We  (that 
is,  a  few  of  us)  tried  to  get  three 
districts  to  consolidate  in  the  fall  of 
1911.  The  effort  was  a  failure,  but 
I  will  state  the  facts  as  clearly  as 
I  can  and  hope  this  will  help  others 
to  start  right  and  get  what  we  have 
missed. 

A  few  of  us  in  the  district  where 
I  live  got  the  notion  of  asking  two 
of  the  neighboring  districts  to  join 
us  and  make  a  high-school  and  pri- 
mary (consolidated)  as  near  the  cen- 
ter as  possible.  I  took  a  day  off  from 
the  cornfield  and  went  over  to  the 
neighboring  districts  and  talked  with 
a  man  in  each  whom  I  thought  might 
be  interested.  They  were,  and  we 
had  a  conference  with  the  county 
superintendent,  whom  we  found  also 
very  much  interested.  She  promised 
to  help  us,  and  kept  her  word.  She 
induced  State  Superintendent  Delzell 
to  come  out  here  and  tell  us  how 
to  proceed  with  the  work  of  consoli- 
dation. 

Mr.  Delzell  promised  us  one  eve- 
ning, and  we  were  given  the  use  of 
the  neighboring  church,  which  is  lo- 
cated near  the  center  of  the  districts. 
We  spread  the  notice  of  the  meeting 
and  talked  it  over  among  the  people, 
and  on  the  appointed  evening  a  goodly 
crowd  of  farmers  and  their  wives 
gathered  at  the  church.  The  county 
superintendent  and  Mr.  Delzell  gave 
us  a  good  understanding  of  what  we 
were  up  against.  The  result  was  that 
about  one-half  of  the  people  wanted 
the  school  very  much  and  the  rest 
did  not  want  it  at  all. 

I  think  we  could  have  pulled 
through  all  right,  however,  if  it  had 


not  been  for  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation. Those  living  farthest  from 
the  center  were  not  willing  to  have 
the  school  unless  we  could  hire 
wagons  and  drivers  to  carry  the  chil- 
dren back  and  forth,  and  as  that 
would  cost  too  much  it  exploded  the 
plan.  But  we  figured  that  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  school  alone 
would  be  little  more  than  for  the 
three  under  the  old  plan.  Some  of 
the  farmers  said  they  would  furnish 
their  own  transportation  for  their 
own  children;  if  all  had  done  this  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  a  go. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
only  system  left  to  us  if  we  want 
to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  at  home. 
It  is  not  right  to  send  our  children 
and  our  money  to  the  town  schools 
when,  with  a  little  work  and  good 
will,  we  can  have  just  as  good  schools 
in  the  country  and  keep  the  children 
of  fourteen  years  and  over  under  the 
home  influence. 

And  think  of  the  good  times  the 
young-folks  would  have  with  the 
school-house  as  a  meeting-place!  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is  elsewhere,  but 
here  for  nine  months,  while  the  young 
folks  are  away  at  school  everything 
in  the  social  line  is  at  a  standstill. 
Last  year  during  the  vacation  there 
were  lots  of  neighborhood  parties  and 
the  church  on  Sundays  was  filled  with 
happy  young  men  and  women,  but 
when  school  opened  and  they  went 
away  to  the  town  and  city  everything 
along  that  line  died  down;  even  the 
church  is  closed  now. 

And  the  worst  is  yet  to  come,  for 
usually  the  young  people  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  farm  after  four  #years 
away  from  it.  So,  brother,  farmers, 
we  must  get  something  started  to 
keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm, 
or  soon  we  will  have  no  farmers  left 
and  the  kick  about  the  cost  of  living 
will  be  worse  than  ever. 

ERNEST   S.  COATS. 

Valley  Co. 


WHERE  FARMS  ARE  CHEAP 

To  Nebraska  Farmer :  Having  moved 
from  Clay  to  Furnas  county.  Nebraska, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  tell  about  some 
things  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  in  eastern  Nebraska.  As 
most  of  you  know,  this  part  of  the 
state  has  suffered  very  much  from 
drouth  in  the  past  five  years,  conse- 
quently the  people  have  become  dis- 
couraged and  some  are  anxious  to 
sell  out  and  get  away  from  here. 
But  fortunately  there  are  few  buyers, 
so  most  of  them  will  remain  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  good  crops  and 
advance  in  price  of  land  that  are 
certain  to  follow  the  poor  crops  and 
low  land  values  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  past. 

How  has  it  been  in  Clay  and  the 
counties  east  of  here?  Has  this  not 
been  the  case  with  all  of  them?  I 
settled  in  Clay  county  thirty  years 
ago  and  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  purchased  a  farm  of  160 
acres  in  that  county  twenty  years  ago 
for  less  than  $4,000.  I  could  sell  it 
now  for  $20,000. 

Will  the  same  rule  apply  here  in 
Furnas  county?  I  answer  that  it 
will.  This  part  of  the  state  will  make 
a  long  stride  forward  and  land  values 
will  double  within  the  next  five  years. 
My  advice  to  the  farmers  in  western 
Nebraska  is  this:  Stay  with  the 
land  and  get  the  reward  you  deserve, 
for  if  you  don't  the  fellow  from  the 
east  will  surely  come  in  and  get  it. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  the 
situation  that  I  cannot  pass  over 
without  comment.  There  are  some 
people  here,  the  same  as  in  other 
new  communities,  that  are  lacking  in 
those  essentials  which  make  the 
progressive,  up-to-date  farmer.  They 
are  good  people,  but  have  fallen  into 
a  rut  and  don't  seem  to  care  how 
things  look  around  the  farm  or  in  the 
home.  They  are  badly  in  debt,  and 
apparently  never  expect  to  get  out. 

Now  a  good  many  of  such  folks  are 
sure  to  sell  out  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, and  as  a  rule  the  newcomer  is 
very  welcome.  It  is  the  working  of 
that  old  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Therefore  I  cannot  but  say 
to  any  who  desire  to  get  a  good  farm 
at  a  very  low  price:  Come  out!  You 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

Furnas  Co.  F.  S.  SQUIRES. 


There  is  very  little  complaint  this 
year  about  a  poor  stand  of  corn. 
The  seed  was  generally  good,  and 
the  warm  weather  in  April  appar- 
ently hurried  the  cutworms  along  to 
maturity  before  the  corn  came  up. 
Squirrels  are  responsible  for  ragged 
field  edges,  but  that  is  about  the  ex- 
tent of  stand  difficulties  this  year. 


Co  3.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Minnesota  Horticultural  Meeting 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  great 
summer  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
June  20.  This  society  is  probably 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world; 
it  numbers  3,000  members.  And  it  is 
as  lively  as  it  is  large.  In  most  of 
our  western  states  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  attendance  at  summer  meet- 
ings, consequently  the  Nebraska  so- 
ciety has  discontinued  them.  Not  so 
in  Minnesota;  the  attendance  is  large 
and  enthusiastic.  There  was  a  splen- 
did show  of  flowers  and  fine  straw- 
berries. The  society  furnished  coffee, 
the  people  brought  their  dinners,  and 
all  had  a  splendid  social  time. 

The  meeting  was  saddened,  how- 
ever, by  the  sudden  death  of  Wyman 
Eliot,  the  last  charter  member.  Two 
days  before  it  convened  he  had  fallen 
dead  among  the  flowers  in  his  garden. 
Mr.  Eliot  was  one  of  the  foremost 
horticulturists  of  the  northwest,  and 
for  more  than  forty-five  years  gave 
his  time  and  energy  to  the  work  of 
building  up  the  society.  He  was  a 
noble  Christian  man. 

Having  been  called  upon  to  give 
a  eulogy,  I  spoke  of  him  truly  as  one 
of  the  heroes  of  peace  who  left  behind 
a  path  overshadowed  with  fruits  and 
bordered  with  beauty,  instead  of  a 
track  of  the  desolation  of  ruined 
homes  such  as  the  hero  of  war  leaves 
behind  him.  He  was  an  interpreter 
of  God,  revealing  His  plans  for  the 
weal  of  men.  The  society  has  been 
greatly  honored  by  the  splendid  men 
that  have  been  its  members,  many  of 
whom  have  passed  on. 

York  Co.  C.  S.  HARRISON. 


Forest  Tree  Experiments 

Bulletin  No.  137,  by  Superintendent 
W.  P.  Snyder,  has  just  been  published, 
under  the  title  "Growing  Forest  Trees 
in  Western  Nebraska."  This  report 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  in 
growing  trees  at  the  North  Platte  sub- 
station, and  brief  notes  on  shrubs  and 
ornamentals. 

About  twenty-five  acres  are  devoted 
to  experiments  in  growing  forest 
trees  on  tilled  land  and  on  rough 
canyon  land.  Nearly  thirty  varieties 
of  forest  trees  are  planted  at  various 
distances  apart,  both  in  mixtures  and 
alone.  On  the  tilled  land  all  trees 
are  given  thorough  tillage  until  they 
shade  the  ground  sufficiently  to  keep 
weeds  and  grass  from  growing. 

Fair  stands  were  secured  from  all 
deciduous  trees,  but  there  were  al- 
most complete  failures  where  conifers 
were  planted  on  tilled  ground. 

Of  the  trees  frequently  planted  in 
western  Nebraska,  the  three  following 
are  regarded  as  unworthy  of  trial — 
black  locust,  green  ash  and  hardy 
catalpa.  The  borers  kill  the  first 
two,  and  the  catalpa  freezes  back  and 
grows  scrubby.  The  most  promising 
fast-growing  trees  are  the  cottonwood, 
with  the  Carolina  poplar  and  Norway 
poplar  and  the  boxelder. 

The  honey  locust,  American  elm, 
and  hackberry  are  the  most  promising 
of  the  more  permanent  kinds. 

There  are  several  shrubs  that  give 
satisfactory  results  if  grown  on  tilled 
land  or  given  sufficient  water.  Among 
these  are  the  Tamarisk,  Spiraea  Van 
Houttei,  several  kinds  of  honey- 
suckles, snowball,  common  and  Per- 
sian lilac  (the  latter  being  specially 
desirable),  mock  orange,  golden 
elder,  cut  leaf  sumac,  flowering  al- 
mond, Siberian  pea  tree,  the  native 
flowering  currant  and  Thunberg 
berberry. 

A  few  of  the  flowers  which  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results  for  the  labor 
expended  are  the  pansy,  tulip,  peony, 
dahlia,  phlox  and  gladiolus. 

This  bulletin  may  be  secured  with- 
out cost  by  residents  of  Nebraska  by 
writing  Director  E.  A.  Burnett,  Ex- 
periment Station,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Oliver  Fritz  and  his  son  of  Gage 
county  claim  a  record  in  making  hay, 
says  the  Beatrice  Sun.  Their  sixty 
acres  of  alfalfa  they  mowed  with 
two  mowers  in  twenty-two  hours. 
One  man  and  team  raked  it  in  twenty 
hours.  Mr.  Fritz  and  his  son  assisted 
by  a  hired  man  and  a  twelve-year-old 
boy  put  the  hay  in  the  mow  in  twenty- 
one  hours.  It  made  better  than  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  total  expense 
for  hired  help  was  only  $9.75. 


The  Nebraska  Temtiev 


Cooling  Devices  For  Food 


A  Dodge  county  housewife  asks 
for  information  about  cooling  devices 
fbr  food  in  summer,  a  subject  of 
absorbing  interest  at  this  season. 
She  writes: 

"What  can  I  arrange  that  will 
keep  my  cream  and  butter  cool,  as 


Fig.  1. — Device  to  lower  food  into 
an  open  well. 


well  as  other  foods  likely  to  spoil 
during  the  hot  summer  months?  I 
have  neither  cellar  nor  ice  box  and 
need  some  kind  of  a  place  to  keep 
the  cream  cool,  at  least.  I  have  heard 
of  using  two  strong  boxes,  one  inside 
the  other,  the  space  between  being 
filled  with  sand  which  must  be  kept 
wet.  The  food  is  placed  inside  the 
inner  box,  which  must  be  lined  with 
oil  cloth  and  well  covered." 

The  question  of  properly  caring  for 
milk  and  food  during  the  hot  summer 
months  is  an  important  one  for  the 
housewife.  The  use  of  .  ice  for  this 
purpose,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is 
of  course  the  best  solution.  However, 
a  great  many  are  not  within  reach  of 
ice,  hence  other  methods  of  preserving 
food  must  be  used. 

Cooling  in  a  Well 

Often  the  water  system  is  so 
arranged  that  some  kind  of  a  cooling 
apparatus  may  be  operated  between 
the  pump  and  the  stock  tank.  Where 


Fig.  4, 
water. 


-Cooling  tank, 


using  well 


a  great  deal  of  water  is  used,  this 
has  proved  quite  satisfactory.  There 
are  other  methods  of  cooling  or  of 
keeping  food  from  spoiling,  which 
are  comparatively  inexpensive.  Usually 
the  material  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  devices  is  at  hand 
or  within  easy  reach. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  an  excellent  way 
of  cooling  where  an  open  well  may 
be  used.    This  consists  of  a  second 


By  A.  A.  BAER,  University  of  Nebraska 


pulley  close  enough  to  one  side  of 
the  well  so  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  bucket  or  pump,  and  on  a 
separate  support.  Directly  under 
this,  and  just  above  the  water,  fasten 
a  piece  of  timber  securely  in  the 
wall.  From  this  piece  to  the  support 
for  the  pulley  above,  run  four  good- 
sized  smooth  wires,  which  serve  as 
guides  for  the  weight  and  the 
receptacle  for  the  food.  The  latter 
should  be  a  galvanized  can  or  box, 
water-tight,  with  a  good  cover. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  food 
from  falling  into  the  well,  for  just 
a  little  milk  spilled  into  the  water 
will  color  it  for  some  time.  Place 
just  enough  weight  in  the  smaller 
box  (which  may  be  made  of  wood)  to 
balance  the  one  containing  the  food. 
This  device  may  be  used  in  a  well 
containing  a  pump,  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient room  between  the  pipe  and  the 
side  of  the  well.  Open  a  door  at  one 
side  of  the  pump,  put  a  box  around 
it,  and  fasten  the  pulley  to  the 
windmill  tower. 

Dumb  Waiter  to  Pit 

A  dumb  waiter  in  the  pantry  or  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  likewise  not 
expensive,  is  also  quite  effective. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  simple  construction 
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Fig.  3—  Cooling  box.  Insulated 
with  wet  sand. 


of  one  of  these,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  one  used  in  the  well,  but  perhaps 
more  convenient,  because  it  is  always 
in  the  house  close  at  hand.  This 
can  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  take 
up  very  little  more  room  than  an 
ordinary  clothes  chute. 

The  guides  for  the  carriage  and 
the  weights  may  be  a  two-by-four  or 
a  board  set  edgewise,  running  from 
the  support  to  the  basement  or  pit 
floor.  Two  pieces  are  notched  and 
nailed  together  on  the  top  and  two  on 
the  bottom  of  the  carriage;  the  weight 
box  will  hold  them  in  place. 

If  the  basement  is  not  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  desired  temperature,  dig 
a  pit  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  in  the 
basement  floor  and  extend  the  guides 
to  the  bottom.  This  pit  may  be 
cemented  to  the  basement  floor  and 
boarded  from  there  to  the  opening 
on  the  first  floor,  or  it  may  be  ce- 
mented all  the  way.     It  should  be 


closed  up  to  keep  out  mice,  or  any- 
thing that  might  fall  into  it. 

The  carriage  may  be  made  of 
galvanized  iron  or  of  wood,  with  doors 
opening  out  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 


Fig.  2. — Arrangement  to  use  a  pit 
for  cooling  food. 

A  tight  box  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  a  few  drops  of  milk  spilled 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  would  do 
little  harm.  This  device  may  be 
operated  by  means  of  a  Stnall  wind- 
lass instead  of  the  weight  box,  but 
the  latter  is  preferable. 

Insulated  Box 

In  Fig.  3  is  shown  a  sketch  of 
a  double  box  in  which  the  space 
(two  '  and  one-half  or  three  inches) 
between  the  two  boxes  is  filled  with 
sand,  which  must  be  kept  wet.  The 
sand  should  be  well  washed  to  free 
it  from  all  impurities  before  putting 
it  into  the  box.  If  the  outside  of  the 
inner  box  and  the  inside  of  the  outer 
one  are  given  a  coat  of  linseed  oil 
before  filling  the  space  with  sand,  it 
will  lessen  the  tendency  of  the  boards 
to  swell  and  warp. 

The  inner  box  in  which  food  is 
kept  should  be  lined  with  oilcloth. 
The  lid  may  be  made  of  a  double 
thickness  of  boards,  the  outer  boards 
running  lengthwise  and  the  inner 
crosswise  or  vice  versa.  Cover  the 
inside  of  the  lid  with  oilcloth  and 
put  a  piece  of  the  same  between  the 
two  thicknesses  of  boards. 


Fig.  5. — Pipe  coil  for  water  in 
cooling  box. 


Fig.  4  is  simply  a  good,  strong  box 
or  trough  with  a  lid,  into  which  water 
flows  direct  from  the  pump.  By 
extending  the  intake  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trough,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing,  the  cold  water  forces 
the  warmer  water  out  at  the  top  of 
the  pipe  at  the  outlet,  thus  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  the  cold  water  as  it 
passes  through  the  trough  on  its  way 


to  the  stock  tank.  The  depth  of  the 
water  in  the  trough  will  be  regulated 
by  the  height  of  the  pipe  at  the  outlet. 
This  method  of  cooling  of  course  can 
be  used  only  for  milk  bottles  or  food 
kept  in  crocks  or  cans. 

Water  in  Coil 
Another  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  keeping  all  kinds  of  food  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  consists  of  a 
good  box  lined  with  oilcloth  and 
having  a  hinged  lid.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  water  run  directly  into  the 
box  it  passes  through  three  or  more 
joints  of  pipe  connected  by  return 
bends,  but  which  lie  flat  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  This  does  not 
change  the  slope  of  the  pipe  while 
passing  through.  Into  this  box,  on 
top  of  the  pipe,  may  be  placed  all 
kinds  of  food,  as  well  as  milk  or 
cream. 

Still  another  simple  cooler  (not 
illustrated  here),  but  quite  effective 
where  convenient,  is  made  by  en- 
closing an  ordinary  hydrant  in  a 
good  double  box.  Arrange  the  door 
or  lid  so  that  it  will  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  use  of  the 
hydrant.  A  shelf  or  two  may  be  put 
in  the  box  on  which  to  lay  the  food. 
Of  course  this  method  will  be  much 
more  effective  if  the  hydrant  is 
protected  from  the  hot  sun  by  trees 
or  buildings. 

These  devices  will  not  prove  to  be 
"just  as  good  as  ice"  for  cooling 
purposes,  but  when  properly  con- 
structed and  carefully  used  they  will 
be  found  quite  satisfactory  when  ice 
cannot  be  obtained. 


A   DEMONSTRATOR  HIMSELF 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  sending 
a  few  lines  from  the  Oases  Farm, 
which  is  located  in  western  Frontier 
county.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
oriole,  thrush,  mocking  bird,  bee 
martin  and  cat-bird — the  farm  that 
for  that  reason  is  not  infested  with 
cutworms  and  where  the  corn. doesn't 
have  to  be  replanted. 

It  is  the  farm  where  the  hogs, 
cattle  and  horses  are  in  show  shape, 
where  truck  patches,  garden  and 
orchard  are  at  their  best  and  promise 
good  yields.  Moreover,  it  is,  the  farm 
that  has  no  more  use  for  a  county 
demonstrator  than  a  wagon  has  for 
the  fifth  wheel.  And  if  any  of  the 
Nebraska  farmers  should  happen  to 
be  out  this  way  stop  in!  The  "Missus" 
will  have  a  good  dinner  and  will  be 
delighted  to  tighten  up  your  hide  on 
fried  chicken,  green  peas  and  cherry 
pie,  all  home-grown  and  this  year's 
product. 

Many  farms  have  been  ravished  by 
cutworms,  and  potato  beetles  are 
plentiful.  The  sprayer  will  have  to 
be  used  vigorously.  Our  rains  came 
too  late  for  small  grain.  A  large 
acreage  of  sorghum  and  millet  has 
been  sown  and  some  kafir  corn  has 
been  planted.  C.  A.  TEEL. 

Frontier  Co. 


The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  this  year 
was  probably  the  heaviest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state.  Instead  of  intrud- 
ing itself  upon  the  farmers  in  corn 
plowing  time  it  was  ready  for  the 
mower  before  the  corn  was  all  planted. 
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Can  make  100  miles  an  hour 
Yet  Safe  tn hands  of  lOyearbotj 


The  Excelsior,  the  fastest  and  most  powerful  of  motor- 
cycles, is  far  the  easiest  controlled.   Your  hands  never  leave  the  handle 
r  bars.  The  clutch  is  controlled  by  the  left-hand  grip,  the  throttle  by  the  right. 
The  most  powerful  motorcycle  engine  ever  made — obeys  your  slightest  touch.  ^ 
Every  Excelsior  victory  is  made  with  a  motor  of  this  regular  stock  design .  You  , 
need  never  take  the  dust  of  any  machine,  on  two  wheels  or  four,  riding  on  an 

Excelsior 

— the  only  motorcycle  with  complete 
handle  bar  control 

The  Excelsior  lasts  for  years.    The  machines  of  pioneer 

days  still  five  good  service.    Its  remarkable  streneth  and  endurance  is  proved 
in  its  racine  triumphs.    Exclusive  Excelsior  features  such  as  the  shock-absorb- 
post  and  spring  fork  make  it  easiest  ridine.    Write  for  IHuatrated  Catalog 
Leara  all  the  facts  about  the  Excelsior — how  it  is  fastest. .easiest  ridine.  safest. 

Excelsior  Motor  Mfg. 
&  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  K.Chicago 


Best  at  Portland,  Ore. 
Races,  June  9,  1913 

Exeelslor  won  six  firsts  and 
one  second  out  of  seven 
events.    An  Excelsior  four- 
horsepovfer  single*  which 
had  run  69,000  miles  In 
dally  service,  made  five 
miles  In  five  minutes  flat 
—fastest  time  In  its  olass. 


in?  Kumfort  (Cushion  scat 
and  Dealer's  Name, 
most  durable  and  low- 
est in  upkeep. 
Write  today 


Excelsior  Single,  4-5  h.  p.,  price  $200 
Excelsior  Twin,  7-10  h.  p.,  price  $250 


Do  You  Want  a  Home  in  Lincoln? 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  the  leading -educational  center 
of  the  West,  Hundreds  of  farmers  locate  here  to  edu- 
cate their  children. 

I  have  an  equity  of  $5,000  in  a  nine-room  modern 
house  which  I  wish  to  trade  for  Nebraska  land.  This 
house  is  ideal  for  a  home.  Tell  me  what  you  have  to 
trade.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  488  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Come  to  Canada  now  and  let  us  help  you  pick  a  choice  farm  before 

the  best  are  taken.  The  Canadian  Government  is  now  distributing  135,000 
FREE  fertile  farms  along  or  near  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway — Wheat 
Farms,  Poultry  Farms,  Dairy  Farms,  and  farms  adapted  to  cattle,  hog,  sheep 

and  horse  raising. 

Even  if  you  have  already  located  your  farm  you  should  travel  to  it 

over  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  and  have  the  added  advantage  of  trav- 
eling from  1,550  to  2,500  miles  through  Canada's  richest  farming  country. 

Just  glance  over  these  low  rates — tickets  are  first-class,  round-trip, 

good  for  twenty-five  days,  with  stop-over  privilege.  Excursions  every  first  and 
third  Tuesday,  via  Duluth  and  Ft.  Frances,  or  via  St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg. 


V 


•>  To 


From 


Dauphin,  Manitoba 
Regina,  Sask.  .  .  . 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  .  . 
Prince  Albert,  Sask  . 
No.  Battleford.  Sask. 
Edmonton,  Alberta  . 
Klndersley.  Sask. ,  . 


Kansas 

Minneapolis 

Sioux 

Chicago 

Duluth 

Dea  Moinea 

City 

Omaha 

or  St.  Paul 

St.  Louia 

City 

137.60 

124.15 

»37.36 

(42.05 

(36.46 

(27.86 

(46.10 

(33.15 

35.00 

30.00 

37.60 

43.60 

37.50 

30.00 

44.00 

34.60 

37.60 

32.60 

40.00 

46.00 

40.00 

32.50 

40.60 

37.00 

37.60 

32.50 

40.00 

46.00 

40.00 

32.60 

46.50 

87.00 

39.95 

34.96 

42.46 

47.60 

42.45 

34.96 

48.96 

39.46 

46.60 

39.60 

46.50 

47.50 

46.60 

S9.50 

60.50 

46.60 

41.30 

36.30 

43.80 

47.50 

43.80 

36.30 

60.30 

40.80 

i  Kates  from  and  to  other  points  proportionately  low) 

Western  Canada  welcomed  140,000  Americans  last  year  and  will 
welcome  you.  American  farmers  are  getting  rich  on  Canadian  farms. 
It's  your  turn  now. 

Get  these  FREE  BOOKS  Man  ™  a  pr,<ard  or  TS  t,oJay' 

„  ^  «-.«_.    vwaatt^r    jtatine  your  destination.    Ask  for 

"Homeaeekers'  Guide"— "The  Breadbasket  of  the  World" — "Peace 
L  River  Country"  and  how  to  reach  it — full  of  facts  and  authentic  information. 

Write  today  and  find  out  how  you  can  get  a  fertile  160- 
I  acre  farm  free. 

R  G.BELL 

General  Agent 
66  W.  Adam*  Street 
Chicago 


E.  G.WRIGHT 

General  Agent 
Cor.  4th  &  Jackaon  Sts. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  GUARANTEE  ALL  NEBRASKA  FARMER  ADVERTISERS — S.  R.  McKELVIE 
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H.  D.  Lute,  Keith  County 

June  24. — The  feature  of  the  past 
week  locally  was  a  nice  gentle  rain 
of  about  one  and  one-half  inches  that 
took  four  hours  to  fall.  So  far  .as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  it  dwindled 
in  almost  every  direction  from  here, 
but  many  districts  report  from  one- 
half  to  one  inch.  This  was  sufficient 
for  cultivated  crops  such  as  corn 
and  beets,  and  helped  the  small 
grain  considerably. 

The  harvesting  of  the  cherry  crop 
has  begun  and  the  yield  is  satis- 
factory. The  apple  crop  promises 
well  so  far,  as  does  the  small  fruit. 
There  has  been  no  great  amount  of 
hail  to  damage  fruit  or  trees. 

A  horde  of  worms,  undoubtedly  one 
species  of  the  army  worms,  got  into 
some  of  the  beet  fields  by  the  millions 
and  stripped  the  young  beets  as  they 
traveled.  A  furrow  turned  ahead  of 
the  invading  army  and  some  running 
water  in  the  furrow  rather  discour- 
aged the  invaders.  When  tne  millers 
for  the  second  brood  begin  to  fly, 
traps  should  be  set  for  them.  A  tub 
with  some  water  and  a  little  oil  and 
a  lighted  lantern  set  in  the  tub 
nights  will  do  the  business. 

Brother  Grinstead  seems  to  place 
the  bench  vise  away  down  the  list  of 
shop  tools.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
next  to  the  monkey  wrench,  the  vise 
is  about  the  handiest  tool  in  the 
shop  and  we  do  not  see  how  we 
could   get  along  without  it. 

Eggs  have  now  dropped  to  12 y2 
cents  at  all  the  stores  of  the  vicinity. 
But  the  hens  are  not  doing  so  well 
just  at  present,  so  the  drop  in  price 
does  not  hurt  us  as  much  as  it  would 
have  done  a  month  ago.  Butterfat 
is  24  cents  locally,  but  the  four  extra 
cents  received  at  destination  points 
more  than  pays  the  express,  so  a 
good  many  of  the  farmers  are  ship- 
ping cream. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we 
have  seen  things  grow  as  they  have 
in  the  past  two  weeks.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  corn  and  beets,  while 
alfalfa  cut  less  than  three  weeks  ago 
is  again  knee-high.  Corn  cultivation 
and  wheat  harvest  will  have  to  hurry 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  second 
alfalfa  rush. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

The  weather  man  has  been  very 
kind  to  us  the  past  week.  The  weather 
has  been  ideal  for  everything.  How- 
ever, a  little  rain  would  do  the  oats 
and  newly  seeded  clover  lots  of  good. 

The  early  oats  is  about  all  headed 
now  and  has  a  fine  color,  but  I  have 
never  see  it  head  so  unevenly  as  it 
did  this  year.  I  haven't  seen  a  field 
of  drilled  oats  in  the  neighborhood 
this  year.  Time  was  too  short,  and 
most  farmers  do  not  see  enough 
difference  in  the  yield  to  justify  them 
in  putting  in  the  extra  labor. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  says:  "He 
who  hunts  for  flowers  will  find  them; 
he  who  hunts  for  weeds  may  find 
weeds."  There  is  no  "may"  about  it. 
I  believe  that  most  of  us  know  just 
where  the  weeds  can  be  found  with- 
out looking  for  them. 

The  past  week  I  received  a  half 
dozen  or  more  farmers'  bulletins  on 
"Maple  Syrup,"  "Sugar  and  Its  Value 
as  Food,"  "Squab  Raising,"  etc., 
without  even  making  a  request  for 
the  same,  but  when  I  was  very  anx- 
ious for  the  bulletin  on  "How  to 
Cultivate  Corn,"  that  I  might  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  new  and  some- 
what startling  theories  embodied 
therein  in  a  paper  to  be  read  before 
the  Nebraska  Corn  Improvers'  Asso- 
ciation, I  was  politely  informed  that 
the  munificent  sum  of  10  cents  must 
be  forthcoming  before  the  bulletin 
could  be  supplied.  Great  stuff — what? 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  note 
that  our  new  secretary  of  agriculture 
is  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  much 
bigger  crops  we  need  as  it  is  a  larger 
earning  capacity  for  the  crops  we 
now  have  to  market.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  now  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  and  disseminat- 


ing information  on  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
farm  products.  This  is  one  lump  of 
$50,000  at  least  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
spent  wisely. 

It  is  reported  that  it  cost  the 
English  $500,000  and  two  years  of 
hard  work  to  prepare  for  the  attempt 
to  restore  to  England  the  international 
polo  cup.  I  am  something  of  a  sport 
myself  and  encourage  it  whenever  I 
can,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
$500,000  could  have  been  spent  to 
far  better  advantage. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

That  noise  which  we  hear  is  the 
rattle  of  the  binder,  and  every  time 
it  says  "clack"  a  big  sheaf  of  yellow- 
headed  wheat  tumbles  out  onto  the 
bundle  carrier.  Those  fellows  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  field  are 
standing  the  sheaves  up  into  shocks 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  steam 
thresher. 

You  should  know  without  asking 
that  those  girls  down  there  in  the 
shade  of  the  apple  tree  are  dressing 
chickens  to  help  satisfy  the  appetites 
of  the  hungry  men  who  are  so  busy 
in  the  harvest  field.  That  perfume 
which  comes  from  the  kitchen  is  the 
odor  of  cherry  pies  that  are  cooling 
on  the  kitchen  table. 

Here  come  the  old  folks  from  the 
garden.  The  old  gentleman  has  a 
basket  of  potatoes.  His  better-half 
carries  baskets  that  contain  peas, 
beans  and  beets.  It  is  harvest  time, 
and  even  the  visitor  joins  in  the  work 
of  shelling  peas  and  snapping  beans. 

You  have  never  seen  mamma  so 
happy  in  her  life  as  when  she  is  re- 
turning from  the  garden  wearing 
daddy's  last  summer's  hat,  with  a 
basket  full  of  vegetables  in  each 
hand — baskets  that  will  not  contain 
anything  more.  When  she  discovers 
that  the  beets  are  ready  for  cooking, 
the  checkered  apron  comes  into  use. 
If  that  last  shower  has  caused  a 
dozen  early  tomatoes  to  appear 
dressed  in  new  red  "frocks"  they,  too, 
are  added  to  the  checkered  apron 
that  is  always  ready  for  the  surplus 
of  the  garden. 

On  June  17  the  mowing  machine 
started  on  the  second  cutting  of 
alfalfa.  The  21st  was  the  beginning 
of  wheat  harvest.  There  is  work  to 
be  done — just  loads  and  loads  of  it, 
and  yet  I  see,  in  the  shade  of  a 
grocery  store,  great  atrong  young 
men  puffing  away  on  their  pipes. 
They  eat  three  meals  a  day — meals 
that  have  been  earned  by  industrious 
old  parents,  while  these  big  frauds 
are  loafing. 

Last  week,  when  the  temperature 
was  96  degrees  in  the  shade,  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  church 
of  our  town  picked  cherries  from  two 
trees  on  our  farm.  With  his  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up  to  his  elbows  he 
mounted  a  ladder,  and  each  time  he 
filled  two  ten-quart  buckets  he  carried 
them  to  his  home  so  that  he  and  his 
jolly  wife  might  be  prepared  for  the 
cold  days  of  winter  that  never  fail 
us  in  Nebraska. 


BROOD   SOWS   WITH  CATTLE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Last  winter 
I  wrote  to  you  in  regard  to  allowing 
brood  sows  to  follow  cattle  that  were 
being  fed  a  ration  of  corn  and  cotton- 
seed meal.  I  will  now  give  you  my 
experience.  The  cattle  were  taken 
out  about  the  17th  of  March.  If 
there  were  any  bad  effects  from  the 
method  of  managing  the  brood  sows 
I  have  failed  to  note  it.  As  to  the 
injuriousness  of  cottonseed  meal  to 
hogs  when  eaten  with  the  droppings 
of  cattle  I  am  still  in  doubt,  but  I 
know  the  sows  kept  in  good,  thrifty 
condition,  did  not  become  too  fat,  and 
have  farrowed  litters  of  strong  pigs. 
However,  there  was  an  interval  of 
one  month  between  the  time  the  cattle 
were  taken  out  and  the  time  at  which 
the  sows  farrowed.  During  that 
interval  I  fed  the  sows  oil  meal  and 
tankage.  All  the  sows  ran  about 
five  days  over  time,  or  117  days. 

Holt  Co.  D.  L.  VERSAW. 


A  two-row  cultivator  is  a  great 
machine  for  comparatively  clean  fields,  . 
but  if  the  weeds  have  gained  a  good 
start  two  rows  are  almost  more  than 
one  operator  can  watch  and  clean 
thoroughly. 
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Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Treatment  for  Sweeny 

I  have  a  young  mule  that  became 
sweenied  recently.  Can  you  tell  me 
a  cure  for  It?  Will  the  shoulder  fill 
out  after  the  sweeny  is  cured,  or 
shall  I  be  obliged  to  cut  it  open  and 
fill  with  air? 

Also  I  have  a  five-year-old  mule 
that  developed  a  bunch  on  the  inside 
of  stifle  joint  when  doing  hard  work, 
and  it  makes  him  slightly  lame. 
When  this  mule  is  not  at  work  the 
swelling  goes  down  until  scarcely 
noticeable.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it 
is  and  the  best  treatment  for  it? — 
R.  W.  Piper,  Frontier  Co. 

Blister  the  sweeny  every  three 
weeks  with  a  cantharides  blister.  Put 
it  on  at  night  and  tie  the  horse's  head 
so  that  he  cannot  get  his  mouth  to 
the  blister.  Wash  it  off  in  the  morn- 
ing and  keep  it  well  greased  with 
lard.  This  treatment  is  equally  good 
for  both.  The  lump  on  mule's  stifle 
should  also  be  blistered. 


Liability  For  Open  Ditch 

During  the  blizzard  of  March  13-14 
twelve  head  of  my  cattle  drifted  into 
a  storage  reservoir  and  were  drowned. 
This  reservoir  was  constructed  by  the 
Kimball  Irrigation  District.  Part  of 
my  land  was  taken  by  condemnation 
proceedings,  and  the  court  granted 
them  a  right-of-way  for  impounding 
water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Now,  who  is  responsible  for  this 
loss,  and  is  the  irrigation  district 
compelled  to  pay  me  for  the  cattle? 
They  had  no  fence  to  prevent  the 
stock  from  drifting  in.  If  I  am  en- 
titled to  collect,  kindly  indicate  the 
proceedings  necessary  for  me  to  take. 
—Farmer,  Kimball  Co. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  owner  of  a  ditch  to  maintain 
the  same  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
damage  or  injury  to  the  property  of 
another.  The  owner  of  the  ditch  or 
reservoir  has  an  easement  on  and 
over  your  land  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  and  storing  irrigation 
water,  and  it  is  encumbent  upon  such 
owner  to  construct  and  maintain  the 
ditch  and  reservoir  in  such  a  way 


(hat  injury  or  damage  will  not  result 
to  the  land  or  personal  property  of 
others. 

There  is  no  statute  in  this  state 
requiring  ditch  companies  to  fence 
their  ditches  or  reservoirs,  but  the 
common-law  rule,  which  obtains  in 
this  state  in  the  absence  of  a  statute, 
requires  ditch  companies  to  maintain 
them  in  such  a  way  that  no  damage 
will  result  to  the  property  of  others. 
In  the  case  stated  I  think  the  ditch 
company  would  be  liable  to  you,  un- 
less the  storm  was  so  unprecedented 
and  severe  as  to  amount  to  what  in 
law  is  known  as  an  act  of  God.  In 
that  event  of  course  the  company 
would  not  be  liable. 

You  can  make  demand  upon  the 
company  for  the  value  of  the  stock 
lost,  and  if  they  refuse  to  pay,  you 
can  begin  an  action  at  law  in  the 
district  court  to  recover  the  amount 
of  your  damage. 


Infectious  Arthritis  in  Pigs 

Something  is  wrong  with  a  bunch 
of  my  shoats  from  two  to  t  hree 
months  old.  Their  legs  swelled  and 
their  feet  seemed  sore  for  a  week  or 
two,  then  they  all  r>">t  better  but  one. 
which  hobbled  around  like  a  foundered 
horse.  •  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
trouble?  They  run  in  a  barley  field 
and  eat  and  drink  well. — C.  A.  N., 
Chase  Co. 

This  is  known  as  infectious  arthritis 
and  is  a  germ  disease.  In  young  pigs 
these  germs  get  into  the  circulation 
through  the  navel  cord  and  find  the 
joint  oil  the  best  place  to  multiply. 
In  older  shoats  and  hogs  it  is  sup- 
posed that  these  germs  get  in  through 
some  abrasion  of  the  mucus  membrane 
lining  the  digestive  tract. 

The  soil  of  the  yards  and  pens 
become  infected  and  the  yards  should 
be  plowed  and  the  pens  well  dis- 
infected with  a  coal  tar  dip  before 
another  crop  of  pigs. 


No  Effect  From  Wolf  Teeth 

Are  wolf  teeth  apt  to  affect  the 
eyes  or  in  any  other  way  injure  a 
horse? — L.  B.,  Dakota  Co. 

Wolf  teeth  no  more  affect,  the  eyes 
of  horses  than  wisdom  teeth  affect 
the  eyes  of  the  human  family.  This 
is  another  of  the  old  traditions  that 
will  not  down. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Right  of  Road  Commissioners 
A  road  was  laid  out  along  a  section 
line  to  the  north  of  our  farm  and 
damages  were  paid  us  for  same.  A 
portion  of  a  small  creek  cuts  into  one 
part  of  this  road,  and  in  order  to 
fill  this  they  are  cutting  away  the 
earth  beside  our  fence  to  such  an 
extent  that  posts  are  constantly  being 
loosened.  They  also  threaten  to 
make  us  move  our  fence  so  as  to 
provide  more  space  around  the  bend 
in  the  creek.  Can  I  compel  them  to 
stop  removing  the  earth  so  close  to 
our  fence?  And  can  they  force  me 
to  make  a  bend  in  the  fence  to  accom- 
modate travel  when  they  knew  the 
conditions  before  the  road  was 
ordered  opened?  This  road  is  very 
hilly  and  not  much  used. — J.  N., 
Dakota  Co. 

The  county  commissioners  have  a 
right  to  cut  the  grade  down,  up  to 
the  line,  even  though  it  loosens  your 
posts.  They  cannot  compel  you  to 
set  your  fence  over  to  accommodate 
traffic,  however,  unless  the  county 
has  paid  you  for  the  additional  land 
required. 


If  the  owner  of  the  stallion  fails  to 
file  his  lien  as  provided  by  law,  his 
only  remedy  is  a  cause  of  action 
against  B  for  the  amount  due.  If  B  is 
worthless,  nothing  can  be  collected. 


Trespass  on  Unfenced  Farm 

I  own  a  section  of  land  in  Nebraska 
and  am  not  able  to  fence  it,  but  keep 
my  horses  in  a  pasture.  Other  people's 
horses,  however,  run  over  my  crops. 
Can  I  recover  damages  therefor;  and 
if  so,  how  shall  I  proceed? — A.  B., 
McPherson  Co. 

You  can  recover  damages  for  any 
injury  to  your  crops  caused  by  the 
stock  of  other  people  running  at  large. 
Notify  the  owner  of  the  horses  that 
you  shall  expect  him  to  pay  for  the 
damage  done,  and  then  sue  for  the 
loss  you  have  sustained. 


Security  for  Stallion  Service 

A  bought  a  stallion  for  $1,000,  more 
or  less,  and  B  bred  about  ten  mares 
for,  say,  $20  each  in  order  to  insure 
a  live  colt;  then,  while  the  mares 
were  in  foal,  sold  or  traded  the  entire 
bunch,  leaving  A  short  to  the  tune 
of  $200.  B  remains  on  the  ground 
but  is  worth  nothing,  being  simply  a 
horse  trader.  The  mares  are  scat- 
tered over  many  states.  How  can  A 
collect  his  fees? — Breeder,  Burt  Co. 

The  statute  provides  that  the 
owners  of  stallions  shall  have  a  lien 
upon  the  get  of  such  stallion  for  a 
period  of  nine  months  after  the  birth 
of  the  same,  for  the  payment  of  the 
service  of  such  stallion,  provided  the 
owner  shall  have  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which 
such  get  is  owned,  a  description  of 
the  same  with  the  date  of  birth  within 
four  months  after  the  birth  thereof. 


Business  of  School  Meeting 

What  is  the  legal  time  for  calling 
a  school  meeting  to  order?  Can  the 
voters  choose  a  teacher?  Who  has 
power  to  discharge  a  teacher  if  she 
fails  to  give  satisfaction? — Patron, 
Hall  Co. 

The  annual  school  meetiiiK  of  each 
school  district  shall  be  held  at  the 
school  house  on  the  last  Monday  of 
June  in  each  year.  The  director  shall 
post  notices  of  the  meeting,  giving 
the  place  and  time  of  holding  same. 
There  is  no  hour  fixed  by  statute 
when  meetings  shall  he  held,  but  the 
time  should  be  designated  in  the 
notice  given  by  the  director. 


Removal  of  Personalty  from  Farm 

A  leased  a  farm  from  B  for  a  stipu- 
lated time  which  has  now  expired. 
B  has  sold  the  farm  to  C,  but  A  re- 
fuses to  move  his  machinery,  tools 
and  other  effects  which  interfere  with 
C's  operations.  Can  C  compel  A  to 
remove  the  hay  and  tools  from  the 
farm  in  question,  and  how  should  it 
be  done?  Can  C  haul  them  out  in  the 
road  without  making  .himself  liable 
for  possible  damages?— Anxious. 

C  cannot  make  A  remove  his  prop- 
erty from  C's  farm,  but  he  can  compel 
A  to  pay  him  for  any  damage  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  leaving  the  prop- 
erty on  C's  place.  C  cannot  haul  the 
property  out  into  the  road,  because 
that  is  a  public  highway,  and  under 


the  law  he  would  have  no  right  to 
deposit  tools,  machinery  and  stacks 
of  hay  on  the  highway.  If,  however, 
the  property  of  A  is  in  the  way,  C 
can  remove  it  to  some  other  portion 
of  the  farm  where  it  will  not  interfere 
with  his  work.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  he  should  notify  A  of  his 
intentions. 


Legality  of  Will 

If  a  man  leaves  his  property  to  his 
wife,  not  mentioning  their  children, 
is  the  will  legal  or  can  the  children 
claim  part  of  the  property? — J.  H., 
Burt  Co. 

A  will  leaving  all  of  a  man's 
property  to  his  wife  is  legal,  whether 
the  names  of  the  children  are  men- 
tioned or  not. 


Burning  of  Carcasses  Compulsory 

What  is  the  law  about  leaving  dead 
animals  above  ground?  One  of  my 
neighbors  left  several  dead  hogs  near 
my  line  fence.  These  had  died  of 
cholera  or  swine  plague,  and  now  my 
own  hogs  are  dying.  How  can  I 
compel  this  man  to  bury  or  burn  the 
carcasses? — Anxious,  Hall  Co. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  owner 
of  any  hogs  which  die  from  disease 
or  sickness  shall  have  the  carcasses 
of  the  same  completely  burned  on 
the  premises  where  the  animal  died, 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  death. 
Any  person  violating  the  statute  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $10. 


Misrepresented  Horse 

A  sold  a  horse  to  B,  representing 
him  to  be  gentle  and  in  every  respect 
a  good  horse.  B  made  the  purchase 
on  the  strength  of  A's  claims.  Upon 
taking  the  horse  home  B  found  him 
to  be  a  kicker  and  vicious  to  a  degree 
which  makes  him  practically  worth- 
less. Does  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor 
apply  here,  or  has  B  a  remedy?  Can 
B,  by  bringing  suit  against  A,  recover 
the  money  paid?  Is  there  a  time 
limit  within  which  such  action  must 
be  commenced?  If  so,  what  is  it? — 
Reader,  Saunders  Co. 

Where  there  is  an  express  war- 
ranty, the  buyer  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  inspect  or  examine  the  horse, 
but  may  rely  on  the  warranty.  If 
there  was  no  warranty  and  B  bought 
the  horse  on  his  own  judgment  after 
inspection,  the  rule  would  be  differ- 
ent. Action  for  damages  may  be 
brought  at  any  time  within  four  years. 


Rights  of  Tenant 

1.  If  A  rented  his  farm  to  B  but 
reserved  the  right  to  all  uncultivated 
land,  can  he  compel  B  to  cut  weeds 
and  repair  the  fences  thereon  where 
not  joined  by  the  cultivated  land? 

2.  Can  B  claim  the  hay  on  the 
road  as  far  as  he  rented  the  land? 

3.  If  no  provision  about  corn  cobs 
was  made  in  the  contract,  and  if  B 
pays  the  entire  cost  of  shelling,  can 
he  claim  all  the  cobs? 

4.  If  A  gives  B  the  promise  of 
the  straw,  can  B  sell  all  of  the  straw, 
or  only  his  share? 

5.  If  A  breaks  a  written  contract, 
can  he  compel  B  to  keep  his  promise? 
— Farmer,  Madison  Co. 

1.  Not  unless  there  is  an  agree- 
ment to  that  effect. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Each  party  would  be  entitled  to 
his  share  of  the  cobs. 

4.  He  can  sell  it  all  if  there  is  no 
agreement  to  the  contrary. 

5.  No. 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITB  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 


'S07   N  STREET 


UNiOLN,  NEB. 


St.  Joseph  Veterinary  College 

Thoroughly  modern  three  years'  course 
veterinary  medicine  leading  to  the  degree 
of  D.  V.  M.  College  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Modern  and 
completely  equipped  laboratories.  Un- 
excelled clinical  facilities.  For  prospettus 
address  I)R  F.  W.  CALDWELL,  Dean 
ST.    JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  ^SSTKM 

fllea.  Meat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  L&Btt  al*. 
■  eaion,  Made  ol 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  e  Recti  ve. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre* 
paid  for  Si. 

HAROLD  80MER8,  100  DeXalD  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  I 


Shinn 
UghiningRbds 

Are  scientifically  perfect.  Give  absolute 
protection    Sold  under  $75,000  bond. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

for  Shinn  rods.    If  he  has  none  write  me 
for  full  particulars  about  bond,  my  syster 
of  inspection  by  state  inspectors  and  free 
catalog  which  tells  why  Shinn  rods  are  best 
W  C.  SHINN,  tut,  16th  St..    LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


theWestern Automatic  Sweep 


Don't  need  any  help  to  push  off  the  load.  This 
sweep  fitted  with  an  automatic  Push-off  at- 
tachment saves  one  man's  work  every  day 


that  it  is  used, 
and  horse 


A  lot  of  time 
power.  Auto- 
matic attach- 
ment will  fit 
any  sweep  and 
is  sold 
sepa- 
ratefor 
with 
sweep 


We  sell  direct  and  make  Introductory  price  to  first  bor- 
ers io  new  territory.  Send  for  circular,  whiob  glTe. 
full  description  and  price  delivered. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co. ,  Bx.  21  .  Hastings,  Nebraska 
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WATCH  YOUR  SHEEP 

Since  early  history  sheep  have  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  life  of  man.  They 
have  furnished  both  sustenance  and  clothing  for 
the  body,  and  today  sheep  farming  on  either 
a  large  or  small  seals  is  a  profitable  industry. 
However,  success  lies  in  watching  the  flock.  It 
demands  earnest  attention  and  pays  for  it,  be- 
cause sheep  arethemost 
delicate  of  our  domestic 
animals  rrd  respond 
most  readily  to  care. 
They  are  subject  to 
many  ai'ments  that  need 
proper  treatment.  The 
seciet  of  success  is  re- 
cognizing an  ailment 
and  treating  it  properly 
and  at  once.  Then  there 
is  no  doubt  about  a  cure. 
Every  sheep  owner 
should  be  i.ble  to  treat 
his  flock  promptly. 
To  all  sheep  owners  our 
500  page  Veterinary 
Manual  will  be  a  great 
assistance.  It  is  by  F. 
Humphreys,  M.  D.,  V.  S  , 
and  shows  how  to  diag- 
nose diseases  and  treat  them.  This  book  is 
given  absolutely  free  to  any  farmer  on  request. 
A  post  card  directed  to  Humphreys'  Homeo- 
pathic Medicine  Co.,  156  William  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  bring  you  this  valuable  treatise 
on  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  flock  by  return 
mail.  While  we  make  this  liberal  offer  in  order 
to  introduce  Humphreys'  Veterinary  Specifics, 
you  do  not  need  to  order  any  remedies  to  secure 
thebookfree.  Every  man  who  owns  a  flock  should 
have  the  Manual  at  hand  for  ready  reference. 


IT   PAYS  TO  BE  POSTED 


KILLS  LICE 

Cures  Mange 
on  Hogs 

The  American  Hog  Rubbing 
Po  t.  with  Vermin  Oil.  ap- 
proved by  hog  raisers  every- 
where, is  guaranteed  to  rid 
hogs  of  all  vermin,  and  keep 
the  skin  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. Cost  about  ten  cents- 
a  head  per  year. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county 

American  Hog  Post  Co. 

Dept.  NF  Peoria,  Illinois 

Write  today  for  descriptive 
literature. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  $1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  If  date  Is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer    when    the    time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers   Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns'  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer." 
!      THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


A  representative  of  Chicago 
Denmark  packing  interests  made  an 
For  AH.     address  last  week  at  the 

national  convention  of 
managers  of  farmers'  elevators  at 
Milwaukee.  It  was  a  co-operative 
meeting.  He  had  to  make  his  speech 
harmonize.  Moreover,  co-operation  is 
all  the  rage,  and  to  Denmark  you  can 
refer  for  any  kind.  So  this  speaker 
told  his  hearers  how  the  farmers  of 
America  could  produce  more  and 
better  livestock  if  they,  like  the 
farmers  of  Denmark,  ,would  buy  and 
own  their  breeding  stock  co-opera- 
tively. We  have  no  doubt  that  they 
could.  But  co-operative  breeding  has 
been  a  much  smaller  factor  in  the 
success  of  Danish  farmers  than  co- 
operative marketing.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  proper  question  to  have 
asked  the  speaker  whether  the  ex- 
ample of  Danish  farmers,  if  good  in 
one  kind  of  co-operation,  would  not 
be  as  good  in  another;  whether  in 
buying  breeding  stock  co-operatively 
thev  had  shown  more  wisdom  than  in 
building  and  operating  co-operatively 
their  own  packing  houses. 


The  first  step  in  any 
To  Stndy  reform  is  to  secure  in- 
Marketing,  formation  that  will  show 
what  ought  to  be  done. 
So  in  setting  about  to  establish  more 
direct  and  economical  distribution  of 
farm  products  we  must  first  know  the 
weak  places  in  the  present  system. 
The  new  office  of  markets  in  the 
department  of  agriculture  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  soon  begin  a 
thorough  study  of  what  happens  to 
produce  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
producer  until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

A  specialist  in  marketing  perishable 
products  will  investigate  prices  re- 
ceived by  producers,  cost  of  trans- 
portation fend  storage,  accumulated 
charges,  profits  and  other  elements. 
Conditions  in  various  sections  will 
be  studied  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  a  market  news  service  and  what 
statistics  will  be  useful  to  farmers 
and  gardeners  in  guiding  their 
operations. 

Other  specialists  will  study  co- 
operation and  co-operative  enterprises. 
They  will  assist  in  organizing  co- 
operative concerns,  help  them  to 
establish  an  accounting  system  and 
assist  them  in  other  ways.  Still  other 
specialists  will  study  transportation 
to  learn  if  freight  rates  are  reason- 
able, if  the  service  furnished  by  rail- 
roads is  adequate,  and  to  secure 
information  that  will  lead  to  the  best 
routing  of  products. 

Understand,  these  men  are  called 
specialists  not  because  they  know  it 
all  now,  but  because  they  will  each 
investigate    a    special    part    of  the 


problem.  The  plans  of  the  new  office 
of  markets  seem  to  promise  more  at 
the  outset  to  fruit  growers  and 
gardeners  than  to  livestock  and  grain 
farmers.  However,  the  problem  of 
marketing  perishables  is  much  the 
more  pressing,  so  that  little  objection 
can  be  made  to  giving  it  the  greater 
proportion  of  attention  at  first. 

In  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people 
the  office  of  markets  has  become 
confused  with  the  "rural  organization 
service,"  another  recent,  addition  to 
the  department  of  agriculture.  The 
latter  is  supported  by  the  general 
education  board,  one  of  the  philan- 
thropies of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
From  what  has  been  published  relative 
to  its  proposed  work  we  suppose  that 
the  rural  organization  service  will 
deal  chiefly  with  planting  posies  and 
distributing  poetry  to  "uplift"  the 
poor  farmer.  It.  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  office  of  markets,  paid 
for  out  of  the  treasury,  and  which, 
if  it  follows  present  plans,  will  put 
the  farmer  in  a  position  to  furnish 
his  own  uplift. 


Development  on  areas,  re-, 
Brakes,  claimed  by  government 
irrigation  works  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  anticipated  ten  years 
ago.  A  potent  reason  for  this  is  given 
in  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the 
reclamation  service.    We  quote: 

"At  the  time  the  reclamation  act 
was  passed  the  reclaimable  lands 
could  be  had  at  a  nominal  value — a 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  title  and  procuring  the  convey- 
ance, or  upward  of  $5  per  acre.  Within 
ten  years  subsequent  to  that  time 
these  lands  have  not  been  improved 
in  any  way,  except  by  the  building  of 
the  works  by  which  water  might  be 
obtained;  but  the  asking  price  has 
jumped  from  $50  to  $100  or  more  per 
acre.  In  some  cases  the  prices  asked 
for  the  raw  land  have  increased  1,000 
per  cent.  It  is  this  unearned  incre- 
ment which  is  really  the  great  load 
that  is  holding  back  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  irrigated  lands  in  the 
west,  whether  watered  by  the  use  of 
public  or  private  capital. 

"It  has  stimulated  the  work  in  one 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  has  de- 
veloped a  class  of  men  who  are  largely 
interested  in  getting  a  piece  of  land  in 
the  hope  of  selling  a  relinquishment 
of  title.  They  have  found  that  the 
profits  from  simply  holding  the  irri- 
gated lands  out  of  the  market  are 
greater  than  those  from  utilizing 
these  lands  in  the  production  of  crops; 
the  second  or  third  comer,  who  may 
be  the  real  farmer,  thus  has  to  incur 
not  only  the  cost  of  clearing,  leveling 
and  subduing  the  soil,  adding  im- 
provements and  paying  for  the  water 
supply,  but  in  addition  has  the  bur- 
den, equaling  or  exceeding  the  other 
costs,  of  paying  for  the  unearned 
increment  charged  for  the  land." 

A  difference  is  to  be  made  in  the 
future,  however,  between  real  farmers 
and  mere  speculators  on  government 
projects.  On  the  showing  of  the 
settlers  that  they  could  not  gain  a 
start  while  trying  to  keep  up  the  high 
annual  payments  demanded  by  the 
government,  Secretary  Lam"  has  or- 
dered a  reduction  to  all  actual  farmers, 
but  speculators  will  have  to  pay  at 
the  old  rate.  We  do  not  recall  when 
the  government  has  ever  before  made 
such  a  distinction  between  real  farmers 
and  mere  speculators. 


The  state  railway  commis- 
Watered  sion  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
Stock.      one,     Commissioner  Hall 

dissenting,  has  decided  to 
allow  the  promoters  of  the  projected 
interurban  between  Omaha  and  Lin- 
coln to  issue  stock  and  bonds  in  excess 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  constructing 
the  road.  The  promoters  refused  to 
build  the  line  unless  they  were 
granted  this  permission ;  the  two 
members  of  the  commission  acceded 
to  the  demands  of  the  promoters 
rather  than  stand  in  the  way  of  in- 
terurban development  in  the  state.  It 
is  explained  that  the  excess  of  cap- 
italization will  not  be  allowed  to 
become  the  basis  for  future  rate- 
making.  We  do  not  see,  then,  how  it 
will  ever  have  value,  or  why  the 
promoters  should  want  it.  None  of 
the  stocks  or  bonds  can  be  sold  to 
the  public  until  the  road  is  completed. 
It  is  further  explained  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  road  will  then  be  pub- 
lished so  investors  will  not  be  caught 
by  watered  stock.  But  investors  all 
over  the  country  will  not  read  the 
report  of  the  Nebraska  railway  com- 
mission. The  promoters  of  the  line 
must  either  believe  that  the  excess 


of  capitalization  will  some  day  be 
given  value  by  rates  based  thereon, 
or  else  they  expect  to  unload  the 
water  on  unwary  investors.  Is  this 
the  price  we  must  pay  for  interurbans? 


A  great  many  farmers 
False  Alarm,  and  stockmen  have 
allowed  themselves  to 
become  frightened  almost  out  of  their 
wits  by  what  officers  of  various  live- 
stock associations  have  said  about  the 
effect  on  the  livestock  industry  of 
lowering  tariff  duties  on  meats,  or 
placing  meats  on  the  free  list.  That 
the  alarm  is  false,  and  the  fright, 
therefore,  unwarranted,  is  shown  by 
a  report  on  the  meat  trade  of  the 
world,  dated  June  25,  from  the 
United  States  department  of  com- 
merce.   The  report  says: 

"While  the  total  value  of  meat 
products  and  food  animals  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  the  year 
which  ends  this  month  will  be  about 
$150,000,000,  against  approximately 
$250,000,000  in  1906,  this  reduced 
total  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
country.  Meats  and  food  animals 
exported  from  Argentina  in  1912 
amounted  to  but  $67,000,000  in  value; 
from  Australia  in  1911,  $31,000,000; 
from  New  Zealand,  $21 ,000,060 ;  from 
Canada,  $14,000,000;  and  from  Uru- 
guay, $11,000,000.  These  six  countries 
— the  United  States,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Canada  and 
Uruguay — are  the  chief  meat-exporting 
countries  of  the  world.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  figures  that  our  meat 
exports  are  not  only  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  country,  but  actually 
exceed  the  aggregate  of  our  five  prin- 
cipal rivals.  The  fall  in  our  exports 
of  meat  and  food  animals,  which  has 
characterized  recent  years,  has  oc- 
curred chiefly  in  beef;  pork  products, 
always  an  important  factor  in  meat 
exports,  show  but  slight  reduction." 

The  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  we  were  bang  up  against  a 
great  meat  famine  in  this  country, 
while  other  countries  had  oodles  of 
meat  to  dump  on  our  shores  as  soon 
as  the  tariff  was  lowered  or  removed. 
Here  we  learn  that  the  United  States 
is  exporting  more  meat  than  the  other 
five  principal  meat-exporting  countries 
combined!  And  that  includes  Argen- 
tina, at  the  mention  of  which  stock- 
men have  been  having  cold  chills,  cold 
feet,  nervous  prostration  and  other 
unfavorable  and  dangerous  symptoms. 
*    *  * 

Exports  of  beef,  fresh, 
Tariff  Benefits  canned  and  Cured, 
Obscure.  have  dropped  off  mar- 
kedly in  recent  years, 
it  is  true,  but  such  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  closed  June  30  prob- 
ably reached  50,000.000  pounds — which 
is  very  considerably  greater  than  no 
beef  exports  at  all.  The  fact  that  we 
are  exporting  beef  and  other  meats, 
whatever  the  volume  of  Such  exports, 
shows  that,  the  markets  abroad  must 
be  enough  better  than  here  to  attract 
the  surplus,  else  it  would  not  move 
out  of  the  country  —  leaving  out  of 
account  for  the  moment  possible 
manipulations  of  prices  by  the  beef 
trust.  If  the  markets  abroad  are 
enough  better  than  here  to  attract 
the  surplus  from  this  country,  then 
what  would  induce  shipments  of 
Argentine  beef  to  the  United  States? 
Argentine  beef  growers  may  be  able 
to  produce  beef  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  produced  here,  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  It  is  markets  that  determine 
the  course  of  trade. 

The  matter  is  complicated,  of 
course,  by  the  control  of  the  meat 
situation  in  this  country  by  the 
packers'  combine,  and  the  attempt  of 
American  packers  to  secure  control 
abroad.  A  trust,  operating  behind  a 
tariff  wall,  may  maintain  prices  at 
home  at  a  higher  level  than  it  receives 
for  its  surplus  abroad.  If  the  beef 
trust  has  been  doing  this  we  cannot 
blame  consumers  for  wanting  to  break 
up  the  game — a  game  in  which  farmers 
stand  to  profit  very  little  if  at  all.  But 
if  the  American  packers  have  secured 
the  degree  of  control  abroad  with 
which  they  are  credited,  they  wouldn't 
break  up  their  own  game  even  though 
there  were  no  tariff  wall  for  meat  to 
climb  over. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it  the  benefits 
to  actual  meat  producers  in  this 
country  from  duties  on  meats  are  very 
obscure.  Producers  needn't  be  fright- 
ened if  congress  decides  to  lower  or 
abolish  those  duties.  Not  only  would 
that  not  injure  farmers,  but  it  would 
strike  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of 
thousands  and  give  them  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  tariff  question. 


While  the  American  corn- 
Previous,    mission  for   the   study  of 

rural  banking  abroad  is 
being  wined  and  dined  in  European 
capitals  somebody  is  busy  in  the  office 
of  the  commission  at  Washington 
studying  the  material  already  avail- 
able on  the  subject  and  getting  out 
articles  for  the  newspapers,  describing 
the  rural  banking  systems  of  foreign 
countries.  A  good  many  people  no 
doubt  believe  that  these  articles  are 
reports  of  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission, but  they  give  no  evidence  of 
being  such.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  the 
commission  is  to  make  any  report 
worth  while  we  can  wait  a  few  months 
for  it.  Why  fill  the  newspapers  now 
with  stuff  that  was  available  before 
the  commission  ever  sailed  from 
New  York? 


It  is  not  safe  to  discuss 
Tit  for  Tat.    the  agricultural  schedule 

of  the  pending  tariff 
measure,  because  those  who  have  it 
in  charge  change  their  minds  without 
notice.  One  of  the  proposals  that 
may  stick  is  for  countervailing  duties 
on  certain  agricultural  porducts.  By 
countervailing  duties  is  meant  that  the 
duty  imposed  by  this  country  on  any 
article  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
imposed  upon  the  same  article  by  the 
country  from  which  it  comes.  Thus 
if  the  Canadian  tariff  on  wheat  is  12 
cents  per  bushel,  under  a  counter- 
vailing duty  on  wheat  in  this  country 
wheat  from  Canada  would  automat- 
ically pay  a  duty  of  12  cents  per 
bushel  when  it  came  across  the  line. 
The  argument  for  this  kind  of  duties 
is  that  it  gives  us  something  to  trade 
for  tariff  concessions.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see,  however,  just  how  it 
would  work.  So  long  as  we  are 
exporting  wheat,  and  any  duty  we 
may  impose  thereon  is  ineffective, 
would  a  foreign  country  with  an 
effective  wheat  tariff  care  to  lower  it 
to  induce  us  to  lower  ours?  And 
should  we  ultimately  become  im- 
porters of  wheat,  would  we  then  give 
a  hoot  what  the  wheat  tariff  was  in 
other  countries?  This  tit  for  tat 
business  would  work,  it  seems  to 
us,  only  when  one  product  was  played 
against  another. 


The  .currency   bill  intro- 
The        duced    in    congress  last 
Currency    week  was    apparently  der 
Bill.       signed  to   accomplish  twO 
things  —  to  mobilize  bank 
reserves    elsewhere    than    in  Wall 
Street,  and  to  provide  for  an  elastic 
currency. 

The  present  national  banking  law 
requires  country  national  banks  to 
maintain  cash  reserves  equal  to  15  per 
cent  of  their  deposits.  Nine  of  this 
15  per  cent  may  be  re-deposited,  how- 
ever, in  a  reserve  bank.  Reserve  city 
banks  such  as  those  in  Lincoln  and 
Omaha  are  required  to  maintain 
cash  reserves  equal  to  25  per  cent 
of  their  deposits,  12%  of  which 
may  be  re-deposited  in  a  central 
reserve  bank.  The  banks  of  the 
central  reserve  cities,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  must  keep  25 
per  cent  reserves  also,  without  the 
privilege  of  re-deposit.  This  arrange- 
ment plays  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  bank  reserves  of  the  country 
into  the  three  big  central  reserve 
cities,  more  particularly  New  York. 
Then  New  York  banks  become  the 
controlling  factors  in  time  of  a  money 
stringency.  The  administration  cur- 
rency bill  provides  for  twelve  regional 
reserve  banks,  of  which  all  national 
banks  in  the  respective  regions  must 
be,  and  the  state  banks  may  be,  mem- 
bers. The  member  banks  must  keep 
5  per  cent  of  their  reserves  in  the 
regional  reserve  bank,  and  a  definite 
percentage  in  their  vaults  at  home; 
the  remainder  may  either  be  kept  at 
home  or  deposited  with  the  regional 
reserve  bank. 

The  twelve  regional  banks  will  dis- 
count commercial  paper  for  member 
banks — thus  giving  elasticity  to  the 
currency — buy  and  sell  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  be 
the  agencies  through  which  the  federal 
banking  board  will  deal  with  the 
banks  of  the  country.  The  whole 
system,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  will  be  controlled  by  a  board  of 
seven  men  in  Washington.  That 
board  will  consist  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, the  controller  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  four  men  appointed  by 
the  president. 

Many  bankers  are  objecting  to  this 
arrangement  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  put  our  banking   and  currency 
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system  into  politics;  some  of  them 
believe  that  this  board  should  be 
controlled  by  bankers.  It  would  be 
as  sensible  to  have  an  interstate  com- 
merce commission  composed  of  rail- 
road presidents.  The  strongest  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  is  the  absolute  control 
of  the  plan  by  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  plan  is  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  discredited  Aldrich  scheme,  but 
it  has  vital  points  of  difference.  Con- 
trol by  public  officials  instead  of 
bankers  is  one  of  them.  Another  is 
the  mobilization  of  reserves.  The 
Aldrich  scheme  was  represented  to 
provide  for  pooling  of  reserves  in  the 
branch  banks  of  the  system,  but 
really  there  wasn't  a  line  in  the 
proposed  measure  making  a  change 
of  the  present  reserve  system  obliga- 
tory upon  any  bank.  The  new  cur- 
rency bill  may  be  said  to  be  patterned 
after  the  Aldrich  scheme  with  the 
more  glaring  faults  removed. 


In   his   department  in 

Bulletin  this  paper  Mr.  Thomp- 
Distribution.  son  tells  us  that  a  few 
days  ago  he  received  a 
bunch  of  bulletins,  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, without  asking  for  them.  They 
were  all  quite  useless  to  him.  Last 
winter  when  he  applied  for  a  bulletin 
that  he  wanted  very  much  he  was 
asked  to  pay  10  cents  for  it.  Naturally 
Mr.  Thompson  is  a  bit  disgusted  with 
the  way  Uncle  Sam's  bulletins  are 
distributed.  We  can  assure  him  that 
"there  are  others." 

The  department  of  agriculture  pub- 
lishes a  large  number  of  bulletins 
and  circulars.  In  the  monthly  lists 
many  of  these  publications  have  a 
price  affixed,  but  all  the  more  prac- 
tical ones  are  issued  as  farmers' 
bulletins  for  free  distribution.  The 
bulletin  Mr.  Thompson  wanted  last 
winter  was  one  for  which  a  price  was 
asked.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  he 
could  probably  have  secured  a  copy 
free  by  request  to  his  congressman 
or  one  of  the  Nebraska  senators. 

Farmers'  bulletins  are  supposed  to 
be  procurable  without  charge,  as  we 
have  said,  upon  application  to  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington. But  the  custom  has  sprung 
up  of  placing  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  edition  of  each  free  bulletin 
at  the  disposal  of  members  of  con- 
gress, who  distribute  them  as  they  do 
their  free  seed  allotments — to  make 
votes.  Thus  it  happens  that  great 
bunches  of  these  bulletins  are  sent 
out  indiscriminately.  That's  how  Mr. 
Thompson  came  to  get  his  bulletins 
on  maple  syrup  and  squab  raising. 

Very  likely  some  owner  of  a  maple 
grove  up  in  Vermont  will  write  to 
the  department  of  agriculture  next 
winter  for  a  copy  of  that  maple  syrup 
bulletin,  and  will  be  told  that  the 
edition  is  exhausted  —  exhausted  by 
distribution  to  corn  belt  farmers  who 
have  no  maple  trees.  Probably,  too, 
some  Vermont  congressman  is  sending 
his  constituents  bulletin?  that  would 
benefit  Mr.  Thompson  and  other  Ne- 
braska farmers,  but  which  are  utterly 
useless  in  New  England. 

And  so  it  goes.  Congressmen  like 
to  get  their  fingers  into  the  bulletin 
pie,  because  they  think  they  make  a 
"hit"  with  their  constituents  when 
they  send  them  bulletins.  Officials  of 
the  department  of  agriculture  submit 
because  they  do  not  want  to  endanger 
their  appropriations.  Pretty  mess, 
isn't  it?  If  bulletins  were  not  wasted 
it  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  make  a 
charge  for  any  of  them.  Farmers 
should  demand  that  members  of  con- 
gress take  their  hands  off  the  bulletins. 
The  free  seed  graft's  enough. 


"It    will    increase  the 
The  Priee  of    price  of  land"  is  what 
Land.        we    hear    about  every 

public  improvement  and 
every  movement  to  better  general 
conditions  —  as  though  we  were  all 
more  interested  in  land  speculation 
than  in  farming.  Would  it  not  be 
much  better  to  say  "It  will  increase 
the  earning  power  of  land?"  And 
there  is  a  difference. 

Primarily  the  price  of  land  is  based 
upon  its  annual  earning  capacity,  of 
which  rent  is  a  good  measure.  The 
actual  value  of  land  is  its  annual  rent 
capitalized.  Thus  if  a  farm  rents  for 
$5  an  acre  per  year,  and  the  going 
rate  of  interest  on  such  investments 
is  5  per  cent,  the  actual  value  of  that 
farm  is  $100  per  acre,  for  the  reason 
that  $5  is  5  per  cent  of  $100. 

But  in  all  prosperous  communities 
it  is  evident  that  land  which  now 


rents  for  $5  will  soon  be  renting  for 
$6.  The  demand  for  land  makes  it 
possible  to  capitalize  that  expected 
increase  in  rent,  so  that  this  farm  we 
are  considering  would  sell  for  $120 
instead  of  $100  per  acre.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  figures  is 
speculative  value,  a  discount  into  the 
future,  the  capitalization  of  an  ex- 
pected increase  in  rent. 

Of  course,  in  selling  land  it  isn't  all 
figured  out  in  this  way,  but  every  land 
buyer  and  every  land  seller  knows 
that  protests  against  the  price  of  land 
are  always  met  with  arguments  to 
show  the  future  possibilities  of  the 
land.  The  market  price  of  land, 
therefore,  may  be  very  different  from 
its  present  real  earning  value.  The 
earning  value  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts  with  actual  farmers.  Increasing 
the  price  of  land  without  increasing 
its  earning  capacity  benefits  only  land 
speculators  and  farmers  that  expect 
soon  to  sell. 

But  every  increase  in  the  price  of 
land  usually  represents  both  an  actual 
increase  in  annual  income  and  an  in- 
crease in  speculative  value.  You 
sometimes  hear  men  say  that  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  land  does  not 
benefit  farmers  unless  they  want  to 
sell  their  farms.  That  is  not  strictly 
true.  Increased  prices  for  farm 
products  always  increase  the  price  of 
land.  The  added  value  of  the  land, 
strictly  speaking,  does  not  benefit  the 
farmer  until  he  wants  to  sell,  but  the 
thing  that  made  it  does,  namely, 
greater  annual  returns. 

In  thinking  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  land  caused  by  improvements 
in  markets,  methods  of  cultivation, 
transportation  or  any  similar  factor, 
we  should  think  of  the  increase  in 
actual  earning  power  separately  from 
the  increase  in  speculative  value 
poured  in  in  addition.  The  latter  does 
nobody  any  good  except  the  land 
speculator.  Increase  in  the  actual 
earning  power  of  land,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  economic  importance, 
although,  of  course,  the  benefits  go  to 
those  who  own  the  land. 


SHOCKING  WHEAT  FOR  QUALITY 

The  quality  of  a  vast  amount  of 
wheat  is  lowered  every  year  as  the 
result  of  poor  shocking.  Shocks  are 
often  made  too  large  or  are  too  loosely 
set  together,  so  that  the  outside 
sheaves  lay  almost  flat  ■  when  the 
shock  is  finally  settled.  In  that  posi- 
tion they  absorb  and  retain  moisture 
beautifully — which  is  just  what  we 
don't  want.  Upright  shocks  dry  out 
much  more  readily  than  shocks  that 
lie  flat.  A  good  shock  is  made  by 
setting  up  four  bundles,  two  and  two 
together,  as  a  center.  Then  place  a 
bundle  at  each  corner  and  one  on 
top.  A  shock  of  that  size  will  dry 
out  readily  and  if  well  set  up  will 
not  lie  down. 

Capping  shocks  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  out  of  fashion,  but  we  believe 
it  pays.  In  an  uncapped  shock  the 
heads  of  grain  are  exposed  to  dews, 
showers  and  sunshine,  which  in  time 
will  discolor  the  kernels  in  all  the 
exposed  heads.  Sometimes,  too,  in  a 
very  wet  spell  damage  goes  beyond 
discoloration,  and  there  is  actual 
sprouting  of  the  kernels.  In  a  well 
capped  shock  of  grain  only  the  heads 
in  the  cap  sheaf  are  dampened  by 
rain.  We  have  seen  a  threshing  ma- 
chine pull  out  of  a  field  of  uncapped 
oats  shocks  too  tough  to  thresh,  and 
set  up  in  an  adjoining  field  of  capped 
shocks  dry  enough  to  thresh  right 
along.  That  shows  the  effect  of  good 
shocking. 

Unquestionably  the  quality  of  wheat 
may  be  improved  by  good  shocking. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  there 
is  not  a  greater  price  incentive  for 
quality   at  local  elevators. 


COL.  T.  C.  CALLAHAN 

Announcement  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Col.  T.  C.  Callahan,  well  known 
livestock  auctioneer,  on  Saturday, 
June  28,  will  come  as  a  distinct  shock 
to  scores  of  Nebraska  stockmen.  On 
Friday  of  last  week  Colonel  Callahan 
was  seized  with  acute  illness  while  at 
Creighton,  Nebraska.  He  boarded  the 
train  for  Omaha  Saturday  morning. 
On  the  trip  he  was  semi-conscious, 
but  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  when 
the  train  neared  Omaha.  His  son  met 
him  there  at  5:20  that  evening  and 
hurried  him  to  a  hospital,  where  he 
died  at  11:20  p.  m.  without  regaining 
consciousness.  Acute  indigestion  and 
excessive  heat  were  the  causes  of 
his  death.  A  more  extended  obituary 
notice  will  be  given  next  week. 


MARKET    CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  report  of  the  first  national 
conference  on  •  marketing  and  farm 
credits,  held  in  Chicago  last  April,  is 
now  off  the  press  and  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. It  contains  in  full  all  the 
addresses  given  at  the  conference  and 
a  complete  stenographic  report  of  the 
discussions.  A  copy  may  be  secured 
by  sending  $1  to  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


DODGE  COUNTY  UNION 

The  first  anual  meeting  of  the  Dodge 
County  Farmers'  Union  was  held  at 
Hooper,  Saturday,  June  28.  It  was  a 
delegate  meeting  for  the  election  of 
county  officers  and  the  transaction  of 
other  business.  That  part  of  the  work 
was  disposed  of  in  the  forenoon,  and 
in  the  afternoon  a  big  public  meeting 
was  held  at  the  stock  judging  building 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Hooper  stock 
show.  The  speakers  were  Secretary 
Davis  of  the  national  union,  Congress- 
man Dan  V.  Stephens  of  the  Third 
Nebraska  district,  and  L.  S.  Herron. 
The  crowd  was  large  enough  to  fill 
all  the  available  space  in  the  pavilion, 
and  in  spite  of  the  sweltering  heat 
the  people  showed  their  interest  by 
remaining  to  the  last.  In  Dodge 
county  there  are  1,800  members  of 
the  Farmers'  Union.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  pressure  of  corn  plowing  and 
harvest  Hooper  would  scarcely  have 
held  all  that  would  have  come.  The 
farmers  are  certainly  doing  things  in 
Dodge  county.  Because  this  meeting 
was  held  so  late  in  the  week  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  more  extended 
notice  of  it  at  this  time. 


DISKING  AFTER  BINDER 

Is  disking  after  the  binder  a  good 
practice?  On  the  majority  of  Ne- 
braska farms  that  is  wholly  a  question 
of  farm  management.  To  suggest  to 
a  farmer  who  is  trying  to  cut  wheat, 
plow  corn  and  make  alfalfa  hay,  all 
with  his  limited  force  of  men  and 
horses,  that  he  ought  to  run  a  disk 
behind  his  binder  would  tempt  him 
sorely  to  the  use  of  profanity.  Never- 
theless, from  the  standpoint  of  the 
soil  and  the  crop  that  is  to  follow, 
disking  the  stubble  behind  the  binder 
is  a  good  practice.  Disking  loosens 
the  ground  so  it  catches  more  of  the 
moisture  that  falls,  it  mixes  the 
stubble  with  the  soil  and  starts  de- 
cay, it  prevents  the  formation  of  a 
hard  crust  at  the  surface  and  thereby 
makes  easier  plowing,  and  by  killing 
weeds  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  mois- 
ture. The  mulch  of  loose  earth  also 
prevents  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  soil,  but  to  how  much 
greater  an  extent  than  a  crust  of  dry 
earth  is  not  known.  The  benefits  of 
disking  are  great  enough,  we  believe, 
to  pay  for  the  work  if  it  can  be  done 
without  neglecting  something  more 
important.  In  order  to  disk,  however, 
it  would  not  pay  to  neglect  the  saving 
of  a  crop  already  produced.  The 
farmer  on  the  ground  must  be  his 
own  judge  of  what  are  the  most 
important  things  to  do  whenever  it 
becomes  impossible  for  a  temporary 
period  to  do  everything  that  ought 
to  be  done. 


CULTIVATING  CORN 

Last  winter  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  surprised  farmers 
by  announcing  that  "a  number  of 
tests  made  at  several  agricultural 
experiment,  stations  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  the  weed  factor  that  makes 
the  cultivation  of  corn  necessary,  or, 
stating  the  proposition  conversely, 
that  cultivation  is  not  beneficial  to 
the  corn  plant  except  in  so  far  as 
removing  the  weeds  is  concerned." 

In  these  experiments,  plats  culti- 
vated in  the  usual  way  were  com- 
pared with  other  plats  where  the 
ground  was  not  stirred  at  all,  the 
weeds  simply  being  shaved  off  at  the 
surface  with  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible  of  the  surface  soil.  As  an 
average  of  125  experiments  the  grain 
yields  from  the  two  methods  were 
practically  equal.  That  makes  it 
look  as  though  the  soil  mulch  isn't 
much  of  a  factor  in  producing  a  corn 
crop.  Out  here  on  the  west  side  of 
the '  corn  belt  we  are  not  doubting, 
but  we'd  like  to  see  this  tried  out  a 
little  longer,  and  especially  under 
our  conditions. 

Late  cultivation  of  corn  with  one- 
horse  outfits  after  the  stalks  are  too 
large  to  pass  under  the  arch  of  an 
ordinary  cultivator  has  frequently 
been  advocated.  We  may  just  as  well 
prepare  to  revise  our  estimate  of  the 
value  of  that  practice  sharply  down- 
ward at  once.    In  Bulletin  No.  135  of 


the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station, 
which  gives  the  results  of  crop  ex- 
periments at  the  North  Platte  sub- 
station, we  find  this  paragraph  on 
the  cultivation  of  corn: 

"We  have  several  years'  data  on 
cultivating  corn  to  different  depths, 
and  on  late  cultivation.  This  work 
has  given  such  contradictory  results 
that  we  have  not  tabulated  it.  Two 
years  out  of  four  late  cultivating 
with  one  horse  was  an  advantage;  the 
other  two  years  it  caused  an  actual 
loss.  We  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
increase  came  from  the  fact  that  the 
late  cultivation  destroyed  weeds  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  more  than 
overcame  the  damage  done  by  break- 
ing the  corn  roots.  The  work  with 
cultivating  at  different  depths  has  not 
given  results  worth  using.  The  checks 
seldom  agree  in  the  same  field.  The 
main  thing  in  cultivation  seems  to  be 
to  keep  the  corn  free  from  weeds." 


THE  FARM  LABOR  QUESTION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  Mr.  Hans  Sieh  of  Boyd 
county  in  regard  to  farm  demon- 
strators; only  I  would  want  a  dem- 
onstrator to  rent  a  farm  large  enough 
to  require  one  or  more  hired  men  and 
have  them  work  not  over  ten  hours 
a  day.  (Government  employes  usually 
work  eight  hours  a  day.)  Then  he 
will  not  only  show  us  how  to  raise 
crops  that  will  pay,  but  he  will  solve 
the  greatest  problem  confronting  the 
American  farmer  today — that  is,  show 
us  how  to  keep  the  cities  and  the 
government  from  paying  wages  and 
shortening  hours  until  we  cannot 
compete  and  make  a  fair  percentage 
on  our  investment. 

Some  of  our  hayseed  legislators  are 
trying  to  investigate  the  low  wages 
paid  in  the  cities.  I  wish  that  when 
these  girls  come  up  to  testify  as  to 
the  low  wages  they  receive,  the  afore- 
said legislators  would  ask  them  what 
wages  they  would  want  if  they  were 
to  go  out  on  the  farm  and  work  the 
same  number  of  hours  that  their  poor 
tired  wives  are  accustomed  to  work. 
If  they  have  not  lost  the  power  so 
to  do,  they  would  blush  at  the  way 
they  would  be  let  down. 

I  have  known  young  men  to  leave 
the  farm  and  go  to  the  Omaha  pack- 
ing houses  to  work.  I  know  young 
women  with  well-to-do  farmer  parents 
who  go  to  Omaha  to  do  clerical  work 
because  they  get  better  wages  there 
than  are  possible  in  the  country  or 
small  towns.  Let  these  legislators 
remember  that  there  are  girls  and 
men  who  are  dear  at  any  price. 

If  we  pass  laws  compelling  the 
packers  to  pay  higher  wages,  they 
will  reduce  the  prices  paid  for  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  enough  so  that  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  who  work  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  will 
have  the  increase  to  pay.  If  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  city  wages,  let  them 
come  out  on  the  farm  and  lighten  our 
burdens  and  help  to  keep  the  middle- 
aged  farmers,  at  least,  from  moving 
to  town. 

I  wish  to  say  to  any  demonstrator 
that  he  can  lease  a  farm'  in  this 
locality  for  five  years  at  5  per  cent 
per  annum  for  the  selling  price  of  the 
farm;  and  I  presume  the  same  is  true 
of  any  other  locality  in  the  state.  And 
surely  land  ought  to  pay  5  per  cent. 
I  do  not  expect  that  this  will  induce 
anyone  to  start  a  demonstration  farm; 
but  I  suspect  that  this  demonstration 
business  is  a  scheme  to  get  a  job  for 
nearly  every  young  man  who  gradu- 
ates from  an  agricultural  school. 

I  do  not  mean  to  under-estimate 
the  value  of  an  agricultural  training, 
but  let  the  young  men  go  to  farming 
for  themselves  and  make  it  pay.  Then 
they  will  see  how  soon  we  farmers, 
who  have  never  had  the  chance  they 
had,  will  profit  by  their  example.  I  do 
not  believe  that  under  present  con- 
ditions the  average  man  can  work 
only  eight  hours  out  of  twenty-four 
and  lay  by  anything  for  old  age.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  doubly  sure:  Our 
legislature  will  have  to  stop  creating 
offices  and  salaries  before  we  farmers 
can  adopt  the  eight-hour  system. 

CHARLES  L.  SNIDER. 

Buffalo  Co. 


Much  is  said  about  the  importance 
of  a  soil  mulch,  but  nevertheless  the 
greatest  losses  of  moisture  from  the 
soil  are  through  the  leaves  of  plants. 
The  roots  take  up  water  and  pass  it 
up  to  the  leaves  where  the  sun  wafts 
it  away  in  vapor.  Since  every  plant 
is  a  pump,  it  is  important  not  to 
allow  any  unnecessary  ones  to  en- 
cumber the  ground.  In  short,  it  means 
to  swat  the  weeds  relentlessly, 
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SilS\ 


(Buy  your 

Direct  from  the  mill 

Don't  pay  a  fancy  price  for 
a  silo.  No  better  silo  than  the 
Seattle,  and  the  price  is  very  low. 
Made  of  famous  'Puget  Sound" 
fir.  Manufactured  in  c  ^  of  our 
six  mills.  Sold  direct  to  you  at  one 
profit  above  producing  cost.  You  get 
better  quality  as  well  as  a  40%  to 
60  %  saving  on  a 


Seattle 
Silo 


Save 
40%  to 
60%onthis^ 
clear  fir  Silo 

Close  and  straight  grain. 
No  sap  or  knots.  Wonder- 
fully durable.  Doors  of  new 
patented  swinging  type. 
Quick  detachable.  No'lift- 
ing.  Door  bars  form  safe, 
strong  ladder  from  which 
hoops  are  easily  tightened. 
Write  today  for  special 
silo  folder  and  how  to  get 
low  shipping  rates  even  on 
single  silos. 

Save  40%  to  60% 
on  lumber  and  millwork 

Get  better  lumber,  too.  Buy  the  choic- 
est lumber  and  millwork  at  prices  40*  to  60$  lower 
than  local  dealers  ask  for  inferior  materials.  You  are 
guaranteed  satisfaction  when  you  deal  with  us.  AH 
orders  shipped  within  24  to  48  hours.  Reach  ourcus- 
u!?"s  within  an  average  of  two  weeks'  time. 
Jyrtte  today  for  catalog  and  price 
list.  Send  bill  of  materials,  if  you  can,  for 
estimate. 

Hewitt-Lea-FunckCo. 

436  Union  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Heide  r  Tractor 
Again  Leads  Them  Ail. 


Runs  Successfully  on  Either  Gas- 
oline, Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene  I 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  slm- 1 
pie  device  permits  the  use  of  either  Gasoline,  Motor] 
Spirits  or  Kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  or 
tractor  In  a  class  all  by  itself.   A  gallon  of 
kerosene  runs  the  Heider  Tractor  longer 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  develops  r 
the  same  power,  thereby  doing  the\ 
same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
tractor  on  the  market. 


Wder\ 


Its  4-cylinde 
motor,  light I 
weight,  greatl 
power,  simple  I 
operation,  eco-l 
nomtcal  fuel! 
o  n  sumption,  T 
make  it  t  h  el 
best,  most! 
practical,  all-l 
purpose  one-r 
man  tractor  manufactured.  Investigate  before  buy- 1 
ing.  Write  today  for  free  book  on  Tractor  Farming.  I 
HEIDER  MFG.  GO.  250  Main  St.,  CARROLL,  IOWA." 


THE  RIGHT  SPEED 
FOR  EVERY  JOB 

Five  interchangeable  m^^^^^^^^ 
pulley  rims  removable  in  three  minutes  wilP 
glv©  you  five  changes  of  speed  with  this  engine^ 
Thu  Is  a  patented  feature  and  exclusive  In  the 

GILSON  ?ge2£j&&2d£@£ 

It  saves  the  expense  for  extras.   It  means  100%1 
service.  Why  not  get  an  engine  that  will  do  all 
jour  work!   All  eizee  from  1  to  27  h.p.   Prices  from 
$31.60  up.   Write  for  particulars. 
GiUon  Mfg.  Co.,    67  Park  St..  Pt.  Washington.  Wis. 


Friction  Clutch/ 
S  pulley 


Why  Forswear 


Yonr  Allegiance  to  "Uncle  Sam" 

and  take  up  your  abode  where  the 
growing  season  is  short  and  the  cli- 
mate is  rigorous,  when  the  very  best 
land  that  the  sun  shines  on  is  In  the 
United  States,  and  where,  in  many 
places,  you  can  work  out  doors  almost 
all  the  year  'round? 

If  you  think  of  moving  from  yonr 
present  location,  ask  me  where  to 
obtain  good  land  at  reasonable  prices. 
Say  what  State  you  prefer,  and  I  will 
send  information  to  you  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization     and     Industrial  Agent 
_      Union    Pacific    Railroad  Co. 
Room    116.    Union    Pacific  Building 
OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 


[oikq  Circle 

Pa^/   it  <aloTv6) 


Address  Letters  or  Question!!  for  this  Department  %c 
Its  Kditor,  Mrs.  W,  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Neb. 

Training  Boys  and  Girls 

In  a  conclave  of  police  chiefs  in 
Washington  recently  one  of  them 
made  the  blunt  statement  that  if  the 
mothers  of  the  country  paid  more 
attention  to  the  lives  of  their  girls 
there  would  be  fewer  women  in  the 
underworld.  He  might  well  have 
added  that  if  they  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  lives  of  their  boys  there 
would  be  fewer  men  whose  vices  are 
the  reason  and  whose  money  is  the 
attraction  for  the  downfall  of  those 
women.  For  the  beginning  of  such 
vices  is  really  in  the  early  life,  while 
young  people  are  still  innocent  of  the 
meaning  of  vice;  and  for  that  begin- 
ning, at  least,  parents  a-re  all  too 
often  to  blame. 

Not  that  they  taught  their  children 
vice — oh  no!  They  only  failed  to 
teach  them  purity  of  thought  and 
speech  and  action,  and  to  tell  them 
the  things  they  should  have  been 
told.  They  didn't  teach  them  any- 
thing about  themselves.  They  just 
left  them  to  learn  as  best — or  worst — 
they  might.  The  result  is  that  some 
grew  up  with  vicious  thoughts  and 
habits  while  others  grew  up  so  inno- 
cent of  anything  wrong  or  vicious  in 
the  world  that  they  had  no  weapon 
of  knowledge  with  which  to  meet  the 
insidious  advances  of  smooth  se- 
ducers, and  so  fell  easy  victims  to 
the  vultures  that  infect  all  grades  of 
society  to  some  extent.  And  in 
either  case  the  parents  were  largely 
to  blame. 

I  don't  know  that  the  weight  of 
blame  should  be  laid  upon  the 
mothers,  but  after  all  the  mother  has 
more  chance  than  the  father  ever  has 
to  know  the  physical  and  mental 
tendencies  of  her  children,  and  to 
correct  and  train  them  while  they 
are  only  tendencies  and  not  habits  that 
develop  from  unchecked  tendencies. 
Too  many  parents  give  no  particular 
thought  to  the  moral  training  of  their 
children  until  they  are  "old  enough 
to  understand."  Either  they  put 
them  off  when  childish  questions 
give  a  golden  opportunity  to  instill 
important  truths,  or — worse — lie  to 
them  in  answering  vital  questions  in 
a  way  "to  satisfy  them,"  excusing 
themselves  by  saying  that  the  children 
are  too  young  to  understand. 

But  listen,  young  mothers!  Your 
children  are  not  too  young  to  be 
answered  truthfully  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  ask  the  question,  what- 
ever it  may  be  about.  If  you  do  not 
know  (for  children  often  ask  very 
pointed  questions  that  we,  under  our 
limitations,  really  cannot  answer), 
tell  them  so.  If  you  do  know,  explain 
in  as  simple  a  way  as  you  can  and 
as  fully  as  you  can.  Sometimes 
children  ask  questions  so  large  that 
it  is  best  to  say:  "You  are  too  little 
to  understand  now,  but  when  you  are 
a  bit  older  I  can  tell  you  so  you  will 
understand."  But  it  is  never  well  to 
tell  them  an  untruth  about  anything. 

And  later,  as  the  young  girls  grow 
into  womanhood,  mothers  are  often 
to  blame  that  they  do  not  go  out 
more  where  they  can  see  how  their 
daughters  and  their  associates  behave 
and  warn  them  in  regard  to  many 
things.  If  mothers  would  be  more 
frank  with  their  growing  girls  and 
less  reticent  in  regard  to  certain 
facts  of  the  physical  life,  girls  would 
make  fewer  of  the  mistakes  that  so 
many  girls  innocently  and  ignorantly 
make.  Ignorance  does  not  mean 
virtue;  on  the  contrary  it  often  leads 
to  vice,  while  knowledge  of  self  and 
of  life  is  a  safeguard  against  life's 
evils  and  life's  temptations.  Especially 
is  this  true  if  the  knowledge  is  im- 
planted before  the  evil  takes  root. 
But,  that  means  early — earlier  than 
we  dream,  sometimes;  and  mother  is 
usually  the  only  one  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  see  and  know. 


Fresh  From  the  Garden 

"What  shall  we  have  for  dinner?" 
isn't  so  vexed  a  question  now  that 
green  peas  and  beans,  beets  and 
turnips  are  added  to  the  earlier 
garden  stuffs.  But  how  to  cook  them 
so  they  will  be  "different"  becomes 
a  question  as  the  family  inclines  to 
grow  tired  of  them  or  demands 
variety. 

Did  you  ever  make  dumplings  with 
green  peas,  especially  when  the  quan- 
tity  was  a  little  scant  and  it  was 


desired  to  make  them  go  further? 
Just  cook  them  in  plenty  of  water 
and  season  as  wanted  and  then  drop 
the  batter  dumplings  on  top  of  them 
to  cook.  With  plenty  of  seasoning 
they  are  very  good  in  this  way  and 
the  dumplings  make  them  a  sub- 
stantial dish. 

Do  you  know  that  both  peas  and 
beans  cook  more  quickly  and  retain 
their  color  better  if  they  are  put  on 
in  a  kettle  with  just  a  little  butter 
or  meat  drippings  in  the  bottom  of 
it  and  stirred  frequently  to  keep 
from  sticking  or  scorching  until  they 
are  slightly  parboiled?  Add  boiling 
water  while  the  fat  is  hissing  hot 
and  cover  quickly  and  the  steam  soon 
cooks  the  vegetables,  and  thus  cooked 
they  have  a  flavor  that  is  lacking  in 
long,  slow  cooking. 

And  do  you  ever  cook  young  car 
rots?  I  know  many  people  who 
never  think  of  using  the  carrots 
until  they  are  full  grown  and  do  not 
know  the  delicious  flavor  of  the  half 
grown  roots.  Cook  until  tender  and 
make  a  cream  sauce  in  the  water  in 
which  they  were  boiled,  using  plenty 
of  butter.  People  who  do  not  like 
the  flavor  of  matured  carrots  will 
like  these. 

Then  the  big  mango  peppers — do 
you  know  they  are  a  delicious  vege- 
table cooked  in  the  same  way,  dis 
carding  every  seed?  Or,  for  a  change, 
stuff  them  with  a  mixture  of  well 
seasoned  bread  crumbs  and  meat 
about  half  and  half,  and  bake. 


Redeeming'  the  Wilderness 

To  Home  Circle:  Ten  years  does 
not  seem  a  very  long  time,  yet  many 
expected  and  unexpected  things  may 
happen  within  the  cycle.  Ten  years 
ago  on  the  first  day  of  June  I  trans 
planted  a  vine — a  wild  grape — fully 
expecting  that  by  this  time  it  would 
have  done  its  duty  and  been  torn 
away  to  make  room  for  a  new  house 
with  a  porch  to  give  shade.  But  the 
new  house  did  not  materialize.  Land 
was  bought,  more  barn  room  and 
fences,  and  today  the  vine  still 
clings,  filling  the  rooms  with  the  per- 
fume of  its  delicate  bloom. 

When  we  moved  I  brought  with  me 
one  root  of  yellow  iris;  today  hun 
dreds  of  its  blossoms  flaunt  their 
colors  in  the  wind.  I  have  given  away 
many  and  exchanged  with  neighbors 
until  now  I  have  five  different  kinds. 

There  were  five  ash  trees  in  the 
yard  when  our  house  was  built;  the 
rest  was  virgin  prairie.  We  now 
have  rows  of  lilacs,  also  elm,  ash, 
cottonwood,  boxelder,  oak,  walnut  and 
red  cedar  trees.  Dry  weather  has 
done  its  share  toward  discouragement, 
calves  have  played  hide-and-seek 
among  our  trees  and  horses  have 
trimmed  the  tops.  But  all  these  in- 
cidents only  increase  my  determina- 
tion to  plant  more. 

Today  the  wind  is  aggressive,  but 
yesterday  we  sent  by  parcel  post  to 
a  sandhiller  a  box  full  of  pieplant. 
Not  many  years  ago  I  too  had  none, 
so  I  know  how  it  goes. 

Why  don't  more  of  the  sisters  write 
to  the  circle?  Tell  us  what  you  do 
and  of  your  babies,  chickens  and 
garden.  My  crutches  bore  six  inches 
into  our  garden  soil  and  they  tell  me 
my  tracks  are  worse  than  the  pigs',  so 
I  keep  out.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 

Holt  Co. 


New  Dresses  From  Old 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  been  quite 
successful  this  spring  in  dyeing  out- 
grown and  faded  dresses.  Quite  a 
strong  navy  blue  dye  was  used  for 
one,  and  the  pleated  skirt  gave  enough 
material  to  make  a  dress  for  a  larger 
girl.  The  skirt  and  sleeves  were 
ripped  from  the  waist  and  all  hems 
and  tucks  were  ripped  open,  as  well 
as  the  under-arm  seams. 

A  pattern  having  a  raised  waist- 
line and  overskirt  effect  was  used. 
The  waist  pattern  was  conformed  to 
only  so  far  as  necessary  to  give  the 
desired  effect,  the  neck  and  shoulders 
being  left  as  before.  Red  ball  buttons 
and  a  touch  of  red  embroidery  were 
used  as  trimming,  and  no  one  would 
suspect  that  the  dress  had  been 
made  over. 

A  weak  solution  of  the  navy  blue 
dye  was  used  very  effectively  on  a 
faded  light  blue  dress,  making  it 
Alice  blue.  The  large  collar  and  cuffs 
of  striped  black  and  white  were  ripped 
off  before  the  dress  was  dyed  and 
sewed  on  again  afterward.  The  dress 
does  not  become  soiled  so  readily  as 
when  new,  nor  does  it  fade  so  quickly, 
while  it  is  almost  as  pretty  as  before. 
Lancaster  Co.  C.  S.  W. 


Fireless  Cookery 

To  Home  Circle:  The  day  of  fire- 
less  cookery  is  at  hand.  The  kinds 
of  fireless  cookers  now  on  the  market 
are  many,  and  the  range  in  price  and 
in  efficiency  is  wide.  The  home-made 
hay  box  or  candy  bucket  cooker  is 
rapidly  being  replaced  by  cookers 
made  with  metal  linings,  which  are 
non-absorbent,  and  easy  to  keep  clean 
and  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

It  is  said  that  the  available  heat 
for  cooking  in  the  average  coal  or 


A  manufactured  fireless  cooker 
and  equipment. 


wood  stove  is  .1  of  1  per  cent.  In 
the  kerosene,  gasoline  and  gas  stoves 
the  efficiency  is  greater,  but  still  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  heat  is  lost. 
Fireless  cookers  are  now  made,  not 
only  with  insulation  of  various  ma- 
terials for  conserving  the  heat,  which 
enables  one  to  use  them  for  stewing' 
and  cooking  of  cereals,  but  with 
radiators  or  electric  plates,  which  in- 
crease the  temperature  within  the 
cooker  so  one  may  also  bake  and 
roast.  Thus  any  recipe  may  be  used 
with  such  a  cooker. 

Women  often  say  they  cannot  afford 
to  cook  their  breakfast  foods  slowly 
and  for  a  long  time,  even  though  it 
is  the  only  correct  way  to  cook  them, 
as  more  fuel  would  be  consumed  than 
the  food  itself  is  worth,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  time  consumed  in  watching. 
Such  food  can  be  placed  in  a  fireless 
cooker  at  night  and  be  deliciously 
cooked  by  morning.  Things  do  not 
over-cook  or  burn  and  do  not  have 
to  be  watched. 

Forethought  is  required  in  order  to 
get  the  most  use  from  a  cooker,  but 
one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  it. 
and  it  takes  no  more  time  to  think 
in  advance.    It  is  a  great  relief  to 


Cooker  Closed 

be  able  to  go  to  church  or  visiting 
and  know  that,  the  roast  meat  and 
vegetables  will  be  ready  to  eat  when 
you  return  and  that  the  fire  will 
neither  get  too  hot  nor  go  out. 

Not  only  is  time,  energy  and  fuel 
saved  by  these  fireless  cookers,  but 
the  food  value  is  increased  by  such 
a  method  of  cooking.  For  instance, 
in  roasting  meat  the  juices  and 
flavor  are  all  kept  in  and  nothing  is 
lost  by  evaporation.  The  heat  is  not 
so  intense  and  the  meat  is  more 
tender  and  palatable  when  cooked  in 
this  manner. 

While  the  fireless  cooker  Is  not 
perfected,  still  its  principle  is  cor- 
rect, and  even  in  their  present  de- 
velopment no  housewife  can  afford 
to  be  without  one. 

MRS.  MARTHA  FORMAN. 

Story  County,  Iowa. 


What  Hubby  Likes 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  been  a 
ilent  reader  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
for  some  time.  I  always  enjoy  the 
letters  to  the  Home  Circle,  and  also 
nrl  many  helpful  suggestions  in 
hem.  My  husband  and  I  live  on  a 
arm.    We  enjoy  the  life  very  much, 
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although  there  is  lots  of  work  early 
and  late.  We  have  been  married  two 
years.  Perhaps  someone  will  like 
the  recipes  I  send.  I  have  found 
them  excellent,  and  hope  to  hear 
from  those  who  try  them. 

Mahogany  Cake — One  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  each  of  butter  and  sweet  milk, 
three  eggs,  beaten  together,  two  cup- 
fuls of  flour,  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  scalded,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Boil  together  until  thick 
one-half  cupful  each  of  sweet  milk 
and  grated  chocolate,  stir  until  cool, 
then  add  to  the  above  mixture.  This 
may  be  baked  either  as  a  loaf  or 
layer  cake. 

Oyster  Salad — Get  a  two-pound  can 
of  cove  oysters  and  separate  them 
from  the  liquid.  To  one  and  one- 
fourth  cupfuls  of  this  liquid  use 
twelve  crushed  crackers,  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs  (mash  the  yolks),  three 
or  four  sour  pickles,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Chop  up  the  oysters,  pickles  and 
whites  of  eggs,  add  one-half  cupful 
of  vinegar,  and  stir  together. 

Clay  Co.       YOUNG  HOUSEWIFE. 


Real  Motherhood  Wanting 

To  Home  Circle:  Where  is  the 
"mother"  in  a  woman  who  will  desert 
her  children  when  they  are  in  trouble? 
Were  such  women  never  young,  or 
did  they  never  make  mistakes?  A 
mother  who  will  forsake  her  daughters 
after  they  are  married  because  she 
doesn't  happen  to  like  their  husbands, 
or  for  some  other  good  (?)  reason, 
leaving  them  to  suffer  through  all 
kinds  of  troubles  and  perhaps  to 
conclude  that  their  own  mother  is 
not  all  she  ought  to  be,  is  unworthy 
of  motherhood.  I  think  she  has  for- 
gotten what  Christ  said:  "Let  him 
that  is  without  sin  among  you  cast 
the  first  stone." 

Saunders  Co.  A  READER. 


Jelly  Boll  Cake 

To  Home  Circle:  I  use  three  eggs, 
one  cupful  of  fine  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  the  yolks 
and  whites  separately  and  add  sugar 
to  the  yolks,  then  add  the  water  and 
salt  and  the  beaten  whites  of  eggs. 
Lastly  add  the  flour  in  which  a  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  has 
been  sifted.  Bake  in  long,  shallow, 
well  greased  tins.  Turn  it  out  on  a 
damp  towel  on  a  bread  board,  spread 
the  top  with  jelly,  and  roll  while 
warm.  EDYTHE  KARR. 

Dawson  Co. 


If  there  are  more  soft  white  rags 
than  are  needed  for  immediate  use, 
don't  tear  them  up  into  carpet  rags 
or  color  or  burn  them.  Wash  them 
cjean  and  then  roll  up  tightly  into 
smooth  bundles,  using  one  as  a  cover 
ror  the  bundle,  and  put  away  for 
emergencies.  If  you  don't  need  them 
some  one  will,  and  there  is  no  more 
welcome  help  in  case  of  long  con- 
tinued sickness  than  a  bundle  of 
clean  white  rags. 


Potato  and  Meat  Pie — Take  any 
kind  of  cold  meat  and  chop  it  into 
pieces  about  one  inch  square,  or  cut 
it  into  bits  with  a  knife.  Moisten 
with  cold  gravy  or  use  a  little  hot 
water.  Dot  with  butter  and  season 
well.  Put  in  a  baking  dish  about  two 
inc.ies  deep  and  spread  over  the  top 
a  layer  of  cold  mashed  potato.  If  the 
potato  will  not  spread  easily  cut  in 
thin  slices,  or  mash  and  moisten  with 
a  little  sweet  milk. 


There  are  no  holders  better  than 
those  made  by  stitching  together  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  old  underwear  cut 
to  the  desired  shape  and  size.  These 
need  no  binding.  Trim  the  edges 
even  and  attach  a  tape  with  a  safety 
pin  at  one  end.  This  serves  as  a 
fastener  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  holder  fastened  to  the  belt  while 
working  or  as  a  hanger  when  not  in  use. 


When  the  fingers  are  work- 
roughened,  it  makes  practice  on  the 
piano  or  on  stringed  instruments 
more  difficult.  Dipping  them  in 
talcum  powder  or  even  starch  helps 
temporarily. 


Nothing  can  be  washed  clean  with 
a  sour  dish-cloth,  no  matter  how 
clean  it  looks.  The  germs  are  there 
and  are  left  on  every  dish  that  goes 
through  the  water  in  which  such  a 
cloth  is  used. 


Wash  the  mica  in  the  hard-coal 
burner  with  vinegar  when  it  becomes 
smoked  or  dingy. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney .  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 


A  Cold  Plunge 

When  I  was  about  seven  years  old 
we  did  not  have  a  windmill,  so  my 
sister  and  I  had  to  pump  water  for 
the  stock.  We  stood  on  a  platform 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
One  afternoon  I  was  pumping  water 
and  my  sister  was  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  tank,  watching  a  bug  in 
the  water.  I  leaned  over  and  was 
watching  it  too  when  I  lost  my  bal- 
ance and  fell  headfirst  into  the  water. 
It  was  very  cold  and  almost  took  my 
breath  away.  My  sister  caught  hold 
of  my  feet  and  pulled  me  out,  then 
we  went  to  the  house  and  I  put  on 
some  dry  clothes.  Mamma  laughed 
at  me,  but  she  told  me  I  ought  to  be 
more  careful. — Etna  Josephine  Peter- 
sen, age  10,  Valparaiso,  Neb. 


Hunting  Gophers 

I  have  been  catching  gophers  for 
papa.  He  gives  me  a  penny  apiece  for 
them.  I  have  caught  forty-two.  My 
uncle  gave  me  two  traps,  and  I  bought 
one. — Roy  Natt,  age  10,  Ainsworth, 
Neb. 


Involuntary  Bath 

One  day  last  year  I  was  going  to 
put  my  tricycle  away  in  the  wash 
house,  and  there  was  a  tub  of  water 
by  the  door.  When  I  started  to  open 
the  door  I  fell  in  the  tub.  I  put  my 
tricycle  in  and  ran  to  the  house  and 
changed  my  clothes. — Max  Nelson, 
Plymouth,  Neb. 


Pet  Wolves 

My  brother  had  a  couple  of  wolves 
that  my  uncle  dug  out  of  their  nest. 
He  kept  them  both  until  last  winter, 
then  he  sold  one  of  them  and  kept  the 
other  for  a  pet  until  this  spring.  We 
had  it  in  the  garden,  and  it  dug  under 
the  fence  and  went  away  and  has 
never  come  back,  although  we  see  it 
every  once  in  a  while. — Nettie  Frazier, 
Rcseland,  Neb. 


A  Blizzard 

About  a  month  ago  we  had  a  big 
blizzard.  It  started  by  raining,  and 
after  raining  a  little  while  it  began 
to  snow  and  kept  getting  worse  and 
worse.  Papa  went  to  the  barn  to  put 
the  horses  in,  but  one  of  them  wouldn't 
go  in.  The  snow  drifted  in  front  of 
the  shed  and  clear  over  the  top,  and 
our  cattle  were  in  there,  so  papa  had 
to  shovel  them  out  the  next  morning. 
— Mabel  Deloney,  age  9,  Wood  Lake, 
Neb. 


Getting  Off  Easy 

One  day  about  a  week  ago  my 
brother  was  working  in  the  field  with 
four  horses.  He  started  to  turn  them 
around,  but  one  of  the  horses  would 
not  turn.  Then  one  of  the  snaps  on 
the  harness  broke  and  they  got  away 
from  him  and  ran  to  the  barn.  They 
ran  into  a  board  fence  and  broke  it 
down,  and  broke  the  tongue  out  of 
the  roller,  but  neither  my  brother 
nor  the  horses  were  hurt.  —  Alta 
Hucke,  age  10,  Hemingford,  Neb. 


Going  Swimming 

One  day  it  rained  very  hard  and  I 
decided  to  go  swimming  the  next  day. 
There  are  some  large  ditches  along 
one  side  of  our  pasture,  so  the  next 
day  I  put  on  some  old  clothes,  and 
wadded  out  into  the  water.  I  found 
it  was  not  so  deep  as  I  thought  it 
was.  '  I  laid  down  in  the  water,  but 
it  was  not  deep  enough  so  that  I  could 
have  much  fun  and  it  was  pretty  cold. 
I  stayed  there  about  half  an  hour, 
then  I  went  home  and  got  some  dry 
clothes. — Herman  Bottorff,  age  13, 
Glenville,  Neb. 


Wrong  Combination 

One  day  last  summer  my  little 
cousins  came  over  to  our  place  to 
play.  After  we  got  tired  of  playing 
we  were  hungry  for  come  candy,  so 
my  oldest  sister  made  taffy  for  us. 
When  it  was  cooked  she  put  it  out  to 
cool,  but  my  cousins  could  not  wait 
until  it  was  hard,  so  we  ate  it  while 
it  was  soft.  We  had  quite  a  time 
with  it,  for  it  stuck  to  our  teeth.  The 
next  day  after  they  got  home  they 
wanted  to  try  their  luck  in  making 
candy.  Their  mother  was  outdoors. 
They  asked  if  they  might  make  some 
candy,  and  she  said  they  might  if 
they   kn<?w   how.  1  So  they   went  to 


work.  They  stirred  up  a  cupful  of 
lard  and  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  they 
tasted  and  tasted  it.  But  it  did  not 
seem  to  taste  right,  so  they  put  in 
more  sugar  and  still  it  did  not  taste 
right.  After  their  mother  came  in 
they  found  out  their  mistake  —  that 
they  had  used  lard  instead  of  mo- 
lasses.— Nellie  Peetzke,  age  10,  Hamp- 
ton, Neb. 


Riding  Blazer 

When  I  was  about  live  years  old 
we  had  a  horse  named  Blazer.  The 
horse  was  crazy.  Mamma  and  papa 
went  to  town  and  left  my  brother  and 
me  at  home.  We  were  out  at  the 
corral  where  papa  had  the  horse,  and 
my  brother  said,  "I  dare  you  to  get 
on  that  horse."  "All  right,"  said  I. 
So  we  got  the  horse  in  the  barn  and 
my  brother  put  the  bridle  and  saddle 
on  him,  then  I  got  on  and  rode  him 
out  in  the  cornfield.  But  Blazer 
would  not  go  fast  enough,  so  I  began 
to  whip  him.  He  threw  me  off  and 
knocked  me  senseless.  I  will  never 
ride  Blazer  again.  —  Margaret  Shultz, 
age  9,  Morrill,  Neb. 


A  Coyote  Hunt 

One  day  in  May  papa  found  a  coyote 
den.  The  next  day  he  'phoned  to  his 
neighbors  to  come  and  help  him  dig 
the  coyotes  out.  So  his  neighbors 
came  and  they  went  to  get  the 
coyotes.  When  papa  came  home  in 
the  afternoon  he  said  the  coyotes 
were  not  there  and  he  wondered 
what  had  become  of  them.  One  day 
about  a  week  afterward  papa  found 
another  den.  He  'phoned  again  to 
his  neighbors  to  help  him  dig  them 
out.  They  caught  five  baby  coyotes, 
and  papa  brought  one  home  to  me. 
I  played  with  it  for  a  long  while.  It 
could  run  about  as  fast  as  a  young 
pup.  I  tied  it  up  until  after  supper, 
then  papa  killed  it  and  that  was  the 
last  of  the  coyotes. — Gladys  Dicker- 
son,  age  9,  Arcadia,  Neb. 


A  Distinctive  Company 

The  new  insurance  code  goes  into 
effect  July  17th,  1913,  in  part.  It  will 
not  be  until  July  1st,  1915,  that  all 
of  its  provisions  become  operative.  But 
whenever  they  do  become  the  law. 
The  Midwest  Life  will  continue  to  do 
business  without  any  material  change 
in  its  methods  or  forms  of  policies. 

Its  agency  force  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  make  long  explanations  why 
certain  policies  cannot  be  issued 
longer  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
now  issuing  policies  which  later  will 
become  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 

This  company  has  openings  for  six 
or  eight  good,  high-class  men,  .with 
or  without  experience,  to  sell  insur- 
ance in  Nebraska.  Why  not  come 
with  it  if  you  believe  that  business 
honesty  and  integrity  constitute  an 
asset  of  a  company? 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 

BRASS  and  STRINGED 
Instruments. 


Woold  foo  Ilk*  to 
know  about  violins, 
comets,  drama,  clarionets,  or' 
any  other  kind  of  brass,  wood, 
wind,  reed  or  stringed  Instrument.  No  matter 
tether  you  want  a  band,  orchestra,  solo  or  bona  dm 
.  istrument.  we  have  the  biggest  line  in  the  West.  In  fact 
our  line  Is  so  large  we  have  to  publish  many  different 
catalogues.   We  will  send  yon  catalog,  free,  of  any  par- 
ticular instrument  yon  are  Interested  in.  Write  today 
and  be  sore  to  name  what  instrument  you  want  catalog  of. 

tonkin*  Music  House,  16  Jtikias  Slick,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even     _  _ 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-iMnL 
mer  at  Small  Cost.      n^Jiy  _ 

3end  Post'  I  lor  New  Wat.:r  Supply 


r  Ct.,  1144  S.  Cm 
Co.,  2d  aid  Mad: 


ipbell  Av.  Chic 
or  Streets.  Oak 


Keep  a 

Kodak  Record, 


Preserve  for  future  reference  an  indisputable  record 
of  your  crops,  your  growing  stock,  the  condition  of 
buildings  and  fences  and  roads — by  means  of  photo- 
graphs. 

Make  sales  of  your  stock  by  means  of  photographs; 
bring  home  ideas  from  other  people's  farms  by  means 
of  photography. 

You  can  make  good  pictures  by  the  Kodak  system. 
It's  all  very  simple — and  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

412  State  St  ,  ROCHESTER,  K.  Y. 


The  natural  oils  in  Trinidad  Lake  as- 
•es^s.     phalt  give  life  to  Genasco  and  make  it  last. 
Get  Genasco  for  all  your  roofs,  and  lay  it  with  the  Kant-leak  Kleet. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Free. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

^c^Uo^v'4±'^.'n«h,'^gd!  New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


My  Four  Passenger  "Chalmers"  30  for  Sale 

This  is  a  1910  four  passenger,  30  horse  power  Chal- 
mers-Detroit car,  newly  painted  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Good  reason  for  selling.  Will  take  close, 
price  on  it.  Address, 

H.  C.  McKELVIE,  "Fieldman"  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb 
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FARMERS1  EXCHANGE 

Space   In  this   department  costs  S  ••»t» 

per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  TARHIB 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,80*  coplet, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  in 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  «»t  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  af  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAI^JESTATE 

SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn.  <39 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
who  has  good  farm  for  sale.  Send  descrip- 
tion and  price.  Northwestern  Business 
Agency.   Minneapolis,  Minn,  


WANTED  FARM  TO  RENT— PARTY  WITH 
good  reference  wants  to  lease  good  farm 
for  a  term  of  three  or  five  years.  Could 
handle  240  acres.  The  party  wanting  such 
lease  can  give  very  best  of  references  and 
is  well  qualified.  Direct  communications  to 
Dept.  M.  Nebraska  Farmer  Company,  Lin- 
coln.    Neb.  (2_8 

WANTED  TO  LEASE  TO  A  GOOD,  PRAC- 
tical  dairy  and  grain  farmer  a  No.  1  farm, 
to  operate  on  the  share  plan.  Must  have 
four  milkers  in  family.  100  acres  mow 
land,  mostly  alfalfa.  Registered  Jersey 
cattle,  the  kind  that  fill  the  pail.  40  acres 
fenced  for  hogs.  All  crops  and  one-half 
interest  in  cattle,  hogs  and  horses  will  be 
offered  to  party  furnishing  best  of  refer- 
ences and  who  has  the  help  and  ability  to 
handle,  this  proposition.  This  farm  is  a 
money  maker;  a  winner  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  long  lease  on  a  good  farm  to  a 
good  man.  About  $1,500  required  to  handle 
this  proposition.  Address  Loup  Valley 
Jersey  Farm,  Palmer,  Neb.  (27 


POULTRY 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  BIG 
honed,  well  barred  breed.  Inquire  of  F.  M. 
Larkin,    Clay   Center.    Neb.  tf 

rOnl.TRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay.   


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free.  Peter  A. 
Brehm.    Harvard,   Neb.  tf 


AUTOMOBILES^  

ARE  YOU  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  AN 
automobile?  We  can  sell  you  good  used 
cars  cheaper  than  anyone  in  the  west. 
Write  for  our  list  of  bargains.  Prices  from 
$200  to  $1,500.  Mid  West  Sales  Co.,  De- 
partment F,  1820-22  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  (28 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  SECOND- 
hand  and  slightly  used  auton  obiles  for 
sale.  One  Maxwell  2-cylinder  runabout;  one 
1912  Great  Western  Forty  Demonstrator; 
one  four-passenger  Model  10  Buick.  For 
prices  inquire  of  H.  A.  Hershberger,  Dis- 
tributor Marathon  Automobiles.  Seward, 
Neb. 


JDO«S 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  NATURAL 
heelers.  Prices  right.  E.  J.  Barr.es, 
Geneva,  Neb. 


HALF-GROWN  SCOTCH  COJ.l.IE  DOGS. 
Best  of  parentage.  Guarantee.:  to  please. 
Males,  $7;  females,  $4.  Everett  French. 
Arlington.  Neb.  (28 


LUMBER 

FIR  LUMBER — STRONG,  DURABLE,  FOR 
general  house  building.  Attractive  as  in- 
terior trim.  Send  bill  for  estimate.  Large 
saving.  Write  today.  Keystone  Lumber 
Company,   Tacoma.  Wash. 


PRINTING 

FARMERS',  SEND  US  $2.75  FOR  A  TRIAL 
order  of  500  letterheads  and  500  envelopes, 
printed  and  prepaid  to  your  address.  The 
Signal,   Guide   Rock,   Neb.  (27 


UP-TO-DATE  FARMERS  USE  PRINTED 
stationery  like  other  business  men — 100 
letterheads  and  100  envelopes,  good  quality, 
printed  to  order  and  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address,  $1;  250  each,  $1.75.  Aurora 
Printing   Company,   Aurora.   Neb.  (29 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  —  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  OF 
native  grown,  non-irrigated  "Acorn  Brand" 
alfalfa  seed.  Ross  Brothers  Seed  House, 
308  E.  Douglas,  Wichita,  Kas.  (27 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — CHOICE  PIGEONS,  50  CENTS 
pair.     Russell   Killean,    Fairbury,   Neb.  (27 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — A  NEW  PARSON 
engine  tender,  $40.  Geo.  Scheidegger,  Hum- 
boldt, Neb.  (28 


OUR  NEIGHBORS'  >VEEDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Where  do 
all  the  weeds  come  from?  Some 
farmer  more  patriotic  than  his  well- 
meaning  neighbors  gets  good  and 
busy  and  sees  to  it  that  no  weeds 
advance  beyond  the  flower  stage  on 
his  farm.  He  feels  that  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  life  the 
following  year.  However,  along  in 
the  early  spring  when  the  winds 
begin  to  blow  in  dead  earnest,  a  few 
stray  thistles  come  cavorting  across 
his  fields  and  leave  their  surplus 
seed.  The  winds  carry  such  seeds 
as  cannot  be  spread  otherwise,  and 
by  the  time  the  disking  season  is  at 
hand  again  in  the  spring  nature  has 
clothed  his  landscape  with  a  beautiful 
covering  of  dark  green. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 
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Southeast  Nebraska 

West  Fillmore  Co.  (June  27) — This  month 
was  dry  and  windy  until  the  24th,  when 
we  had  about  three  inches  of  rain  with 
considerable  hail  in  some  localities.  The 
wheat  harvest  is  in  full  swing  and  the 
guess  is  anywhere  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre;  at  any  rate  it  is  surely 
good.  Oats  is  doing  fairly  well,  and  that 
seeded  early  will  ripen  without  any  more 
rain;  the  late  seeding  will  need  moisture, 
however.  Corn  is  In  good  condition;  all 
of  it  has  been  cultivated  twice,  and  some  is 
laid  by.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  will 
be  light  and  soon  ready  to  cut.  Stock  is 
looking  well  and  no  sickness  is  reported. 
There  is  quite  a  scramble  for  harvest  hands ; 
wages  are  from  $3  to  $4  per  day.  Markets: 
Wheat,  74c;  corn,  52c;  oats,  30c;  hogs,  $8.10; 
eggs,   13c;  butterfat,   28c. — Albert  Krause. 

North  Fillmore  and  South  York  Co. 
(June  27) — Harvest  is  the  order  of  the  day 
now.  It  Is  just  beginning,  and  by  the  time 
this  reaches  the  readers  wheat  will  be 
nearly  all  cut.  The  crop  is  good,  but  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  an  average  this  early. 
Oats  will  be  light  and  tha  average  acreage, 
is  small.  Corn  is  growing  nicely  and  is  not 
suffering  for  moisture.  The  farmer  is  a  busy 
man,  with  a  rushing  business. — C.  L.  Strong. 

Northeast  Saline  Co.  (June  28) — This 
month  has  been  hot  and  dry.  with  very 
light  rains,  and  corn  is  small  for  the  time 
of  year.  Wheat  harvest  is  in  full  blast, 
but  the  crop  will  not  be  so  good  as  it  looked. 
Oats  is  doing  well  and  promises  a  fair 
yield.  Pastures  need  rain;  in  short,  not 
much  is  doing  anywhere  but  in  the  har- 
vest fields,  but  things  are  lively  enough 
there. — J.   T.  Maryska. 

West  York  Co  (June  27) — Some  farmers 
have  commenced  '  cutting  wheat  and  next 
week  there  will  be  a  general  attack  along 
all  lines.  Even  grandfathers  like  myself, 
with  sixty-seven  or  more  years  on  their 
shoulders,  are  working  in  the  cornfields. 
Help  is  appreciated  now  as  never  before. 
With  several  showers,  everything  in  the 
crop  line  is  materially  improved  and  corn 
is  growing  as  I  have  never  seen  it  before. 
The  stand  is  good  and  the  fields  are  free 
of  weeds  with  the  exception  of  morning 
glories.  Late  oats  has  made  big  strides 
toward  a  favorable  crop,  and  tame  grasses 
are  about  the  next  thing  o»  program.  1 
ha\e  a  small  piece  of  alfalfa,  sown  several 
weeks  ago.  that  is  coming  on  finely;  but 
I  am  curious  to  know  which  will  win — 
alfalfa  or  morning  glories.  Potatoes  are 
immense,  but  apples  and  cherries  were 
somewhat  damaged  by  dry  weather. — 
John  Boehr. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Northwest  Colfax  Co.  (June  27) — We  are 
having  fine  weather.  The  alfalfa  crop  was 
heavy  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  put  up  in 
excellent  condition;  moreover,  it  has  made 
a  good  start  for  another  crop.  Oats  and 
wheat  look  fine,  but  the  wheat  will  not  be 
ready  to  cut  for  some  time.  There  is 
plenty  of  grass  in  the  pastures  and  cattle 
look  well.  Everybody  is  cultivating  corn, 
which  is  growing  rapidly.  Prices:  Wheat, 
75c;  corn.  48c;  oats,  30c;  rye,  50c;  barley, 
50c;  hogs,   $7.90. — J.   S.  Craig. 

East  Douglas  Co.  (June  25,  Special) — A 
three  weeks'  period  of  excessive  heat  and 
drouth  was  broken  yesterday  by  a  rain  of 
four  and  one-half  inches.  Crop  conditions 
are  as  follows:  Spuds,  100  per  cent:  small 
grain,  80  per  cent;  corn  a  little  backward, 
but  very  good.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
was  harvested  in  good  condition. — H.  S. 
Lonergan. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (June  28) — We  have 
not  had  rain  enough  this  month  to  do  any 
pood  and  small  grain  will  not  make  half 
a  crop.  Corn  is  still  untouched,  but  an 
early  rain  is  necessary  if  it  is  to  make  a 
full  crop.  Hot  south  winds  have  ruined 
the  oats  crop,  but  the  yield  of  potato  bugs 
is  about  HO  per  cent  of  the  average. — 
S.    B.  Whitmore. 

Northeast  Madison  Co.,  (June  28) — The 
past  few  weeks  have  been  very  warm  and 
dry.  We  are  beginning  to  need  rain  for 
the  small  grain,  and  pastures  are  suffering. 
Some  farmers  have  commenced  to  lay  by 
their  corn,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is  still 
very  small.  All  of  the  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa  has  been  put  up. — Darius  Raasch. 

Washington  Co.  (June  25,  Special) — One 
of  the  heaviest  rains  we  have  ever  received 
in  this  vicinity  fell  yesterday  afternoon  and 
evening.  Fields  were  badly  washed  and 
considerable  of  the  low  land  was  over- 
flowed. About  three  inches  fell  In  a  short 
time,  and  small  grain  and  hay  were 
damaged  considerably  by  the  heavy  wind 
and  rain. — Glen  Wilson. 

South  Central  Nebraska 
South  Dawson  Co.  (June  28) — We  had 
two  splendid  rains  early  in  the  month  that 
averaged  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
each.  This  caused  everything  to  boom, 
made  a  big  crop  of  alfalfa,  and  started 
the  newly  sown  seed,  which  is  making  a 
pood  stand.  Considerable  alfalfa  was  sown 
in  the  county  this  spring.  The  latter  part 
of  the  month  has  been  very  hot,  damaging 
wheat  badly  in  some  places.  Com  and 
potatoes  look  well  so  far,  and  the  wheat 
harvest    has   commenced. — Eldon  Hanna. 

Franklin  Co.  (June  25,  Special) — A  fine 
rain  fell  over  this  locality  last  night,  mak- 
ing about  one  inch.  This  was  preceded  by 
fall  of  .30  of  an  inch  on  Monday,  so 
that  we  have  had  a  total  precipitation  of 


1.30  inches  this  week.  Wheat  is  nearly 
ready  for  the  binder  and  is  a  good  crop. 
The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  will  soon  be 
ready  to  cut.  Corn  looks  fine,  potatoes 
are  promising,  and  all  garden  stuff  is 
abundant.  Fruit  will  be  plentiful,  and  oats 
is  in  good  shape.  Hay  of  all  kinds'  will 
be  excellent  this  year.  Corn  has  been 
plowed  the  second  timei  and  the  fields 
are  clean. — J.  H.  Sheffield. 

East  Gosper  Co.  (June  28) — Rain  is  badly 
neecfed.  Pastures  have  about  dried  up.  and 
wheat,  oats  and  feed  crops  are  being  cut 
pretty  short  for  need  of  moisture.  Alfalfa 
made  a  fine  first  crop  and  was  put  up  in 
good  shape.  There  have  been  quite  a  num- 
ber of  losses  from  blackleg,  but  nearly 
all  the  farmers  have  finished  vaccination 
now. — Lance  Brown. 

Southwest  Greeley  Co  (June  27) — We  are 
in  need  of  rain  at  present  and  the  winter 
wheat  is  beginning  to  turn.  Some  of  the 
wheat  will  be  in  shock  in  ten  days.  Corn 
is  making  splendid  growth  and  is  far  ahead 
of  the  last  few  years  in  height.  Some  of 
it  will  be  laid  by  before  July  4.  Cherries 
are  plentiful,  selling  at  $2  per  bu'hel 
picked.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
making  rapid  growth.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  Greeley  county  court  house  will  be 
laid  July  10  and  a  big  time  is  anticipated. 
— William  Sautter. 

Harlan  Co.  (June  28)  — Another  week 
has  passed  with  no  moisture.  This  forced 
the  wheat  to  dry  out  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  farmers  have  begun  heading  and 
some  cut  it  with  mowers.  Numbers  of 
fields  are  being  headed  for  feed,  as  the 
crop  won't  pay  for  threshing.  Oats  also 
has  dried  out  this  week  so  that  some  has 
been  mowed,  for  feed.  Wheat  will  possibly 
average  about  six  bushels  per  acre.  Corn 
needs  rain  if  it  is  to  make  much  more 
headway,  as  the  winds  this  -week  have  been 
very  trying. — A.  O.  Bloom. 

North  Howard  Co.  (June  27) — There  has 
not  been  much  rainfall  this  month,  one 
and  seven-eighths  inches  being  the  total  to 
date.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  wind, 
however,  and  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes 
have  suffered  from  hot  winds.  Harvesting 
will  begin  next  week.  Corn  looks  well,  but 
some  of  it  is  rather  small.  The  eastern 
part  of  this  county  has  had  plenty  of 
rain  lately.. — Nels  Sorensen. 

Phelps  Co.  (June  28) — We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  hot  wind  this  week.  The 
rain  in  the  county  last  Monday  was  rather 
local,  hitting  a  little  strip  through  the 
center  toward  the  northeast.  Atlanta. 
Loomis  and  Funk  report  one-half  inch 
each,  while  Holdrege  received  one  and  one- 
half  inches.  It  is  getting  too  dry  for 
comfort  south  of  Holdrege,  however,  and 
some  wheat  there  has  been  cut  with  the 
mower.  Harvest  will  commence  Monday; 
wheat  will  probably  average  ten  bushels. 
Corn  looks  well  and  some  of  it  has  been 
laid  by.  Potatoes  are  growing,  but  need 
a  good  general  rain,  and  the  bugs  are 
numerous.  A  large  green  worm  usually 
found  on  tomatoes  is  now  working  on  some 
of  the  potato  plants  and  doing  slight  dam- 
age. Poison  seems  to  have  no  effect.  Grass- 
hoppers are  stripping  the  oats  to  some 
extent  and  it  will  make  rather  a  light 
crop.  They  may  also  make  it  interesting 
for  corn  when  the  wheat  is  cut,  as  the 
latter  is  full  of  them.  The  second  crop 
of  alfalfa  will  be  very  light.  Prices: 
Wheat,  73c;  corn,  44c;  hogs,  $7.20;  cattle, 
$4  to  $6. — H.   A.  Robinson. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Southwest  Chase  Co.  (June  25)  —  The 
weather  has'  been  rather  dry  for  some 
time,  but  during  the  last  ten  days  Chase 
county  has  been  having  local  showers, 
although  it  is  dry  in  some  places.  There 
will  bo  some  small  grain,  but  the  crop 
will  be  light.  Corn  is  still  doing  well,  and 
mort  alfalfa  is  in  the  stack.  Stock  is 
thriving  on  the  pastures,  which  still  hold 
out  in  spite  of  dry  weather.  Some  new 
houses  are  going  up.  Hogs  bring  $8  or 
better;  corn,  about  50  cents.  The  corn- 
fields are  pretty  clean  as  a  rule. — S.L.Morse. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (June  26) — The  first 
part  of  the  month  was  cold,  with  local 
rains.  A  good  rain  fell  on  the  12th,  tome 
on  the  15th.  and  a  very  good  one  on  the 
19th.  Wheat  is  expected  to  make  a  fair 
crop,  and  corn  looks  well.  The  cutworms 
did  some  damage  in  different  localities. 
Stock  is  thriving.  Prices:  Corn.  46c; 
butterfat,  24c;  eggs,  13c. — Will  Kennicutt. 
North   Central  Nebraska 

West  Boyd  Co.  (June  26) — One  and  one- 
half  inches  of  rain  fell  June  25,  breaking  a 
long  drouth.  Winter  wheat  and  rye  are 
in  poor  condition,  but  both  stand  and  size 
of  corn  are  good.  Spring  wheat  and  oats 
average  about  50  per  cent,  but  the  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  was  good  and  pastures 
are  fair. — J.  A.  Snider. 

South  Brown  Co.  (June  2  6,  Special)  ■ — 
The  drouth  has  been  broken  by  1.38  inches 
of  rain,  accompanied  by  some  hail.  Pas- 
tures were  drying  up  and  hay  land  was  in 
need  of  rain.  Corn  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  stand  of  rye  is  thin,  but  it  is 
filling  out  well  with  long  heads.  Early 
potatoes  are  in  bloom,  and  the  gardens 
are  in  first-class  condition.  The  total 
rainfall  so  far  this  month  is  3.41  inches, 
and  at  present  there  is  prospect  of  more. 
— G.   C.  Stufft. 

Northeast  Cherry  Co  (June  28) — We 
have  been  having  real  dry.  windy  weather, 


but  on  the  25th  a  good  rain  fell  and  corn 
is  in  fine  shape.  Small  grain  had  fired 
somewhat,  and  hay  is  short  for  the  time  of 
year.  Pastures  are  good,  and  cattle  look 
fine,  as  do  the  gardens.  Prices:  Butter- 
fat, 24c;  eggs,  12>Ac;  old  hens,  10c. — 
Frank   M.  Keim. 

Central  Keya  Paha  Co.  (June  26) — We 
received  our  first  rain  of  the  month  last 
night.  Oats  is  heading  out  very  short  and 
will  be  a  light  crop.  Corn  is  looking  well, 
but  is  backward.  June  has  been  very  hot 
and  windy,  although  we  have  had  some 
cool  days.  Alfalfa  commenced  drying  up 
about  the  time  it  began  to  bloom,  so 
there  was  considerable  waste  in  putting 
it  up. — A.  A.  Wentworth. 

Southeast  Thomas  Co.  (June  28) — Heavy 
rains  fell  early  in  the  month,  accompanied 
by  some  hail  that  damaged  gardens  and 
growing  crops.  We  had  a  light  shower 
on  the  11th,  and  good  rains  on  the  19th, 
24th  and  25th.  High  winds  prevail  at 
present,  rapidly  drying  out  the  moisture. 
Pastures  are  geod  and  the  hay  crop  is 
promising.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  looking 
well,  and  alfalfa  is  being  cut.  A  carload 
of  hogs  leave  Halsey  about  every  two 
weeks,  many  coming  from  Blaine  county. 
Two  carloads  of  corn-fed  cattle  from  this 
county  left  the  same  point  on  the  24th. 
— E.  C.  Ryman. 

Western  Nebraska 

Dawes  Co.  (June  28) — Crops  are  looking 
fine  again  since  our  last  big  rain.  It  was 
getting  very  dry  in  places,  though  in  other 
places  rain  was  not  needed.  We  have  not 
had  a  general  rain  since  the  middle  of  May 
— just  showers  that  in  some  places  were 
heavy  and  in  others  very  light.  Two  and 
one-half  inches  fell  on  the  19th,  and  it  all 
came  down  in  forty  minutes.  Alfalfa  has 
made  a  good  crop  and  not  half  of  it  is  in 
the  stack  yet.  All  other  crops  are  looking 
fine,  and  corn  is  knee-high  and  clean.  Our 
farmers'  union,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Farmers'  Society  of  Equity,  has  twenty- 
five  members.  Prices:  Hogs,  $7.80;  horses, 
from  $80  to  $150;  butter,  22%c;  butterfat, 
24c;  eggs.  15c;  fat  hens,  11c. — H.  L.  Click. 

South  Garden  Co.  (June  28) — This  has 
been  a  dry  month  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  small  rains  the  first  of  the  month. 
Crops  are  not  yet  In  serious  condition,  but 
will  be  so  in  a  short  time  unless  rain 
comes,  as  there  is  much  need  of  it.  Lots 
of  hay  is  being  put  up,  and  alfalfa  is 
about  all  in  the  stack.  Corn  is  still  in 
good  condition,  but  in  some  places  fall 
wheat  is  about  gone. — R.  E.  Swanson. 

Central  Sioux  Co.  (June  27)  —  Another 
good  rain  on  the  24th  put  the  ground  in 
fine  shape  and  all  crops  are  thriving.  I  am 
cutting  sweet  clover  today;  it  will  make 
about  one  ton  to  the  acre.  Quite  a  number 
of  stock  have  been  killed  by  lightning, 
but  the  remainder  are  doing  splendidly. 
— C.  H.  Henderson. 

Other  States 
Thomas  Co.,  Kans.  (June  27) — Dry!  We 
are  needing  rain  very  badly  in  spots,  while 
other  localities  are  not  suffering.  The 
moisture  has  fallen  in  limited  areas  this 
spring  and  for  that  reason  has  not  been 
as  effective  as  it  might.  Some  are  com- 
plaining of  thousands  of  grasshoppers,  and 
wheat  will  not  make  a  large  yield.  The 
heat  at  times  has  been  most  oppressive, 
while  other  days  are  chilly.  Produce  brings 
a  fair  price,  but  cream  is  running  down  a 
little  owing  to  the  fact  that  pastures  are 
drying  up.  The  proposed  auto  road  is 
about  settled,  but  no  report  has  been  re- 
ceived so   far. — M.    N.  Bunker. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

According  to  the  records  at  telegraphic 
stations  of  the  weather  bureau,  Nebraska 
received  quite  general  rainfall  on  June  24. 
25  and  30  which  at  some  stations  amounted 
to  a  local  downpour.  Rainfall  was  heaviest 
at  Fairbury,  where  the  total  precipitation 
was  nearly  four  inches  for  the  week  ending 
Monday  morning,  June  30.  North  Platte, 
on  the  other  hand,  reported  only  .02  of  an 
inch.  The  temperature  for  the  week  regis- 
tered about  8  degrees  higher  than  normal. 
The  percentage  of  average  rainfall  for  the 
season — March  1  to  June  30 — is  shown  in 
the   last  column   of  the  table. 

— -Temperature — 
Average  Dep.from 
Rainfall    for  week    Normal  % 


Lincoln  .... 

56 

82 

+9 

91 

Ashland     .  .  . 

1 

OS 

118 

Omaha  .... 

94 

82 

+7 

97 

Auburn  .... 

49 

82 

Fairbury    .  .  . 

3 

81 

123 

Fairmont  .  .  . 

82 

83 

Columbus  .  .  . 

69 

143 

Tekamah  .  .  . 

70 

117 

Sioux    City .  . 

46 

80 

+8 

135 

Hartington 

98 

.  150 

Oakdaie  .... 

1 

84 

111 

Valentine     .  . 

27 

78 

+8 

83 

Broken  Bow 

1 

34 

107 

Grand  Island 

87 

109 

Hastings    .  .  . 

1 

03 

89 

Holdrege    . .  . 

1 

62 

79 

Culbertson  .  . 

North  Platte 

02 

80 

+3 

117 

WHEAT  CROP  ABROAD 

A  cablegram  dated  June  21,  1913,  from 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Rome,  Italy,  has  been  received  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
giving  the   following  information: 

The  estimated  production  of  wheat  this 
year  and  its  percentage  of  last  year's  pro- 
duction is.  in  Bulgaria  67,977,000  bushels 
or  106.6  per  cent;  Italy  183,719,000  bushels 
or  110.9  per  cent;  India  358.316.000 
bushels  or  96.7  per  cent;  Japan  27,029,000 
bushels  or  105.2  per  cent. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the   week  ending  June   28,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    13.909     67.953  10,433 

Last   week    13,273    57,715  11,963 

Same  week  last  year.  14,233    78,397  14,594 

Cattle 

Beef  Steers — While  the  total  receipts  of 
cattle  were  not  overly  large,  they  consisted 
mostly  of  corn-fed  steers.  No  one  can 
remember  a  time  when  the  proportion  of 
beef  steers  in  the  total  receipts  has  been 
as  large  as  it  has  been  of  late.  More  than 
that,  the  cattle  coming  forward  have  been 
of  fair  average  quality,  a  considerable 
number  of  right  good  killing  cattle  having 
been  included  in  the  arrivals.  Other  market 
points  have  also  been  liberally  supplied, 
with  the  result  that  more  cattle  came  to 
market  during  the  week  than  the  demand 
called    for.      Consequently    on  •  most  days 
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trade  was  slow  and  dull  from  start  to 
finish,  with  the  tendency  of  prices  a  little 
lower'.  But  the  market  sagged  only  for 
want  of  a  broader  buying  demand.  On 
Saturday  the  general  run  of  beef  steers 
were  about  25  cents1  lower  than  for  the 
week   before.     Closing  quotations: 


Choice    to    prime   beeves  $8.25@8.60 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.00@8.25 

Fair  to  good  beeves   7.80@8.00 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.00@8.60 

Common    to   fair   beeves   7.25@7.80 


Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  total  receipts  of  cattle  during 
the  week  were  quite  liberal,  the  supply  of 
cows  and  heifers  (and  for  that  matter,  of 
all  kinds  of  butcher  stock)  was  by  no  means 
large.  Receipts'  consisted  very  largely  of 
beef  steers,  so  that  on  some  days  the 
offerings  of  cow  stuff  were  really  quite 
meager.  However,  the  break  on  beef  steers 
carried  down  the  market  on  other  kinds  of 
killers.  At  the  close  of  the  week  cows 
were  generally  figured  at  about  25  cents 
lower  than  the  week  before,  grassy  cows 
showing  the  most  loss.  The  best  light 
heifers,  however,  were  little  if  any  lower. 
Bulls  were  in  very  fair  demand,  and  as 
the  supply  was  moderate  they  commanded 
about  steady  prices  through  the  week. 
Veal  calves  were  good  sellers,  thanks  to  a 
competitive  demand.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $7.00®  7.90 

Good  to  choice  cows   6.00@  7.25 

Fair   to   good   grades   5.40  @  6.00 

Canners    and    cutters-   3.25  @  5.40 

Veal    calves    7.50 @  10.00 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.50@  7.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders  —  The  number  re- 
ceived during  the  week  was  very  small, 
but  then  the  demand  at  this  season  is 
never  broad.  Such  cattle  as  arrived  met 
with  a  very  satisfactory  reception  gen- 
erally, and  the  inquiry  being  about  equal 
to  the  light  receipts,  and  steady  prices  were 
maintained.  There  was  a  feeling,  however, 
that  had  the  receipts  been  at  all  liberal 
\tip,  market  would  have  shown  a  decline 
lri  sympathy  with  the  break  on  fat  steers. 
As    it    was,     everything    was    cleaned  up. 


Closing  quotations'. 

Prime   feeding   steers   J7.75@8.00 

Good  to   choice  feeders   7.40 @7. 75 

Fair    to    good    feeders   7.00@7.50 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.25  @> 7.00 

Stock   cows'  and    heifers   4.75@6.75 

Holts 


Values  at  the  close  of  the  market  were 
just  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
previous  Saturday,  and  while  the  top 
lacked  a  dime  of  being  as  high  as  then 
the  average  was  if  anything  a  little 
stronger  than  at  the  cloge  of  the  week 
before.  Prices  paid  on  Saturday  ranged 
from  $8.40  to  $8.55,  while  on  other  days 
of  the  week  they  were  as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  AVer. 
June  23.  .  .$8.35-45  $8.40-55  $8.40-50  $8.44% 
June  24...  8.40-50  8.47-65  8.50-55  8.5iy2 
June  25...  8.40-57  8.47-65  8.50-55  8.53 
June  26...  8.45-55  8.47-65  8.50-55  8.52% 
June  27...  8.35-47  8.42-60  8.40-55  8.46% 
Sheep 

Light  :  i  receipts,  lively  trade  and  higher 
prices  characterized  the  market  almost 
every  day  of  the  week.  Not  since  June  of 
last  year  have  the  receipts  been  so  light. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  what  offer- 
ings appeared  and  practically  everything 
was  cleaned  up.  Values  advanced  quite 
steadily  until  Friday,  when  prices  took  a 
downward  turn  that  left  the  lamb  market 
only  25  to  35  cents  higher  than  the  previous 
week's  close.  Aged  sheep  were  scarce,  and 
little  more  of  that  kind  of  stock  is  ex- 
pected until  the  range  season  is  under 
way.      Closing  quotations: 


Lambs,   spring   $6.50  @  8.00 

Lambs,    shorn    6.25@7.50 

Yearlings,    shorn    5.00@6.25 

Wethers,    shorn    4.50@5.75 

Ewes,    shorn    3.75 @5. 10 

Culls,    lambs   4.00@5.50 

Culls',    sheep    2.50  @4. 00 


SALTING  LIVESTOCK 

Giving  salt  to  livestock  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  tickling  the  palates  of  the 
animals.  Salt  is  a  necessity  to  the 
animal  body.  This  was  proved  in 
experiments  made  at  the  Wisconsin 
station  a  few  years  ago.  Salt  was 
withheld  from  milch  cows.  In  two 
or  three  weeks  the  animals  exhibited 
a  marked  craving  for  salt,  but  did  not 
show  any  ill  effects  for  a  much  longer 
time.  Where  salt  was  continuously 
withheld,  however,  a  condition  was 
finally  reached  in  which  a  sudden 
and  complete  breakdown  occurred. 
This  stage  was  marked  by  "loss  of 
appetite,  a  generally  haggard  appear- 
ance, lusterless  eyes,  a  rough  coat, 
and  a  very  rapid  decline  in  both  live 
weight  and  yield  of  milk."  The  form 
in  which  to  give  salt  to  livestock  is 
largely  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Many  farmers  use  ordinary  barrel 
salt.  This  answers  every  purpose  if 
the  salt  is  attended  to  regularly. 
Irregular  salting  with  barrel  salt  is 
harmful,  because  the  animals  take 
too  much  at  once.  Rock  or  brick 
salt  is  preferred  by  many  farmers 
and  stockmen  because  they  insure  a 
regular  supply  for  the  animals  with- 
out the  inconvenienoe  of  placing  salt 
in  troughs  every  few  days.  But  salt 
in  some  form  livestock  mf.st  have 
to  thrive. 


Cultivators  with  hammock  seats 
and  hand  holds  in  front  are  becoming 
very  numerous,  which  no  doubt  indi- 
cates their  popularity.  When  this 
type  was  introduced  many  farmers 
objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  with 
such  an  arrangement  it  was  not 
possible  to  lift  the  shovels  out  of  the 
soil  and  give  them  a  quick,  vigorous 
shake — like  a  dog  agitates  a  snake. 
Back-ease  has  apparently  won  over 
this  objection. 


TILE  SUB-IRRIGATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  read 
in  the  issue  for  March  26  an  inquiry 
from  a  Seward  county  subscriber 
concerning  sub-irrigation  by  the  use 
of  drain  tile.  I  lived  in  Fillmore 
county  (Nebraska)  for  thirty-three 
years  and  practiced  surface  irrigation 
in  my  garden  during  the  dry  seasons. 
This  always  gave  us  plenty  of  vege- 
tables in  the  driest  year,  and  I  re- 
member that  in  one  of  our  drouth- 
stricken  summers  we  sold  $40  worth 
of  cabbages  and  tomatoes  from  a 
small  patch  of  ground,  in  addition 
to  what  we  needed  for  our  own  use. 

My  way  of  surface  watering  was 
to  make  a  good  furrow  between  the 
rows  and  then  run  water  in  those 
furrows  until  the  ground  was  thor- 
oughly soaked.  Afterward,  as  soon 
as  dry  enough,  I  worked  the  soil  and 
made  a  fine  mulch  to  hold  the  mois- 
ture. Since  moving  to  Kansas  I  used 
the  same  method  for  watering  my 
garden  until  last  summer. 

In  January,  1912,  I  purchased  a 
cement  tile  machine  in  Kansas  City 
and  made  and  placed  over  1,200  feet 
of  four-inch  tile  in  my  garden  and 
between  my  young  peach  and  cherry 
trees,  which  are  twelve  feet  apart. 
The  laterals  I  placed  at  the  same 
distance  and  only  deep  enough  to 
allow  for  rather  shallow  plowing.  At 
the  first  watering  after  plowing  or 
spading  the  water  will  spread  very 
satisfactorily,  but  after  the  soil  has 
been  well  soaked  once  the  moisture 
does  not  spread  so  rapidly. 

It  is  much  as  the  editor  said  about 
the  experience  near  Lincoln  —  the 
water  comes  up  and  goes  down,  but 
does  not  spread  out.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  any  expect  to  sub- 
irrigate  with  tiling  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  apart  in  soil  similar  to 
what  we  have  here  in  McPherson 
county,  Kas.,  (which  is  much  the  same 
as  that  in  Fillmore,  Seward  and  many 
other  counties  in  the  South  Platte 
country),  they  will  be  disappointed. 
They  would  find  the  results  favor- 
able to  a  width  of  from  four  to  six 
feet,  but  beyond  that  limit  there 
would  be  very  little  benefit. 

Last  year  I  had  a  full  row  of  pota- 
toes in  my  sub-irrigated  plot.  The 
two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  tile  gave 
nearly  double  the  yield  of  the  rows 
farther  away,  as  well  as  smoother 
and  larger  potatoes.  This  was  caused 
by  their  steady  and  continuous 
growth,  whereas  the  others  were 
checked  by  a  dry  season  and  after- 
wards grew  out  rough  and  knobby. 

I  had  five  square  rods  of  parsnips 
out  in  my  orchard  which  brought  me 
over  $3  per  rod,  or  at  the  rate  of  $500 
per  acre.  My  orchard  is  sown  to 
parsnips  and  onions.  The  windmill 
has  been  pumping  steadily  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  from  the  window  as 
I  write  I  can  see  black  streaks  form- 
ing throughout  the  patch  half  way 
between  my  trees.  If  I  were  to  pump 
for  a  week  I  would  scarcely  see  the 
ground  wet  all  over  the  surface,  but 
a  little  under  the  surface  it  would  be 
well  moistened. 

Last  summer  during  the  dry  season 
when  other  trees  looked  wilted  from 
the  heat,  my  little  orchard  was  as 
green  and  thrifty  as  at  any  time  in 
the  year,  and  refreshing  to  look  upon. 
Six  of  my  peach  trees  that  had  been 
set  out  three  years  before  bore  as 
fine  peaches  as  one  could  wish.  I 
was  not  at  home  when  they  ripened, 
but  my  wife  cared  for  them;  she 
sold  some  at  a  fancy  price.  Some  of 
the  peaches  weighed  six  ounces. 

A  good  many  people  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  sub-irrigation  with  such 
soils  as  we  have  here  and  in  southern 
Nebraska,  which  is  the  joint  clay  sub- 
soil. That  in  this  county  is  somewhat 
heavier  than  in  Nebraska,  and  there- 
fore not  quite  so  favorable  for  sub- 
irrigating.  Whoever  contemplates 
such  irrigation  should  start  on  a 
small  scale,  for  while  it  has  some 
advantage  over  surface  irrigation  it 
also  has  its  disadvantages. 

My  tile  are  arranged  so  that  they 
can  be  used  for  drain  tile  as  well  as 
for  irrigating.  The  plat  of  ground 
should  be  level  (or  nearly  so)  and  the 
drop  in  tile  should  not  be  more  than 
one-half  inch  to  the  hundred  feet. 
Regarding  cherry  trees,  I  wish  to 
warn  all  not  to  keep  the  ground  too 
wet,  for  it  would  kill  them.  And 
never  mulch  cherry  trees,  especially 
if  you  intend  to  irrigate  them. 

I  have  had  no  trouble  as  a  result 
of  leaking  of  water  at  the  joints  of 
the  tile;  if  the  ground  is  level  they 
water  it  as  evenly  as  one  could  wish. 
The  tile  having  a  four-inch  opening 
[  are  one  foot  long  and  fit  together  at 
|  a  bevel.    It  would  take  several  years 


to  clog  so  large  a  tile  with  roots; 
and  when  this  happens,  if  they  are 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches 
deep,  it  will  not  be  a  great  task  to 
take  them  up  and  relay  them.  After 
my  first  year's  experience  here  I 
would  suggest  that  the  tile  for  a 
garden  be  placed  six  feet  apart  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  deep. 

JAMES   A.  FLORY. 
McPherson  Co.,  Kansas. 


FALL  SEEDED  SWEET  CLOVER 

A  Johnson  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Last  fall  I  drilled  a  small  patch  of 
sweet  clover.  It  made  a  good  stand 
and  was  about  three  inches  high  when 
frost  came.  This  spring,  however, 
there  isn't  a  single  plant  showing. 
I  noticed  in  January  that  it  was  dead. 
The  seedbed  was  ideal.  Alfalfa  sown 
at  the  same  time  came  through  the 
winter  in  excellent  condition,  save 
what  the  grasshoppers  got  last  fall 
What  do  you  think  was  the  matter 
with  the  sweet  clover?  I  purchased 
the  seed  for  the  white-flowered  va- 
riety, and  am  inclined  to  think  that 
I  got  the  yellow." 

There  are  three  kinds  of  sweet 
clover:  The  white-flowered  biennial 
(Melilotus  alba) ;  the  yellow-flowered 
biennial  (Melilotus  officinalis) ;  and 
the  yellow-flowered  annual  (Melilotus 
indica).  The  yellow-flowered  biennial 
would  have  been  as  likely  to  come 
through  the  winter  as  the  white- 
flowered  biennial,  for  the  two  are 
about  equally  hardy,  though  the  white 
variety  makes  the  ranker  growth.  If 
the  seed  was  the  yellow-flowered 
annual,  it  would  not  live  through  the 
winter,  of  course.  We  know  that  a 
good  deal  of  this  worthless  annual 
stuff  has  been  sold,  and  possibly  our 
correspondent  was  "soaked"  with 
some  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
seed  may  have  been  all  right,  and 
some  other  condition  may  have 
operated  against  the  clover.  Sweet 
clover,  to  secure  a  sufficient  start  to 
withstand  the  winter,  must  be  seeded 
earlier  in  the  fall  than  alfalfa.  Pos- 
sibly in  this  case  the  seeding  was  not 
early  enough.  Those  who  have  tried 
it  say  sweet  clover  should  not  be 
seeded  much  after  the  first  of  August. 


CULTIVATING  POTATOES 

A  Holt  county  subscriber  writes: 
"What  is  the  best  method  of  cultiva- 
tion for  potatoes?  Is  it  better  to  hill 
them  up,  or  to  keep  the  ground  level? 
I  prefer  level  cultivation.  Which 
method  will  stand  the  most  drouth, 
and  give  the  highest  yield?" 

Except  on  wet  land  or  under 
irrigation  it  is  not  a  good  practice  to 
hill  potatoes.  Hilling  uncovers  and 
mutilates  the  roots  between  the  rows, 
and  puts  the  plants  on  a  ridge  that 
dries  out  more  readily  than  level 
ground.  It  has  often  been  observed, 
after  farmers  have  hilled  their  pota- 
toes high  in  "laying  by,"  that  the 
plants  are  stalled  and  lose  their 
normal  color.  In  such  cases  the 
shovels  have  been  allowed  to  go  too 
deep,  and  myriads  of  roots  have  been 
cut  off. 

When  potatoes  are  cultivated  sev- 
eral times,  as  they  should  be,  it  is 
hard  to  keep  the  ground  level,'  but 
that  should  be  the  aim.  Weeds  in 
the  row  should  be  harrowed  out  when 
the  potatoes  are  young,  rather  than 
allowed  to  grow  to  be  covered  later. 
It  is  easier  to  avoid  hilling  if  a  culti- 
vator with  small  shovels  and  plenty 
of  them  is  used  instead  of  a  four- 
shovel  outfit. 

It  pays  to  cultivate  potatoes  well. 
The  exact  number  of  times  is  not  so 
important  as  to  cultivate  at  the  right 
time.  When  the  soil  is  loose  and  the 
ground  free  from  weeds  it  does  little 
if  any  good  to  restir  the  mulch.  But 
after  showers  that  compact  the  sur- 
face and  start  a  new  crop  of  weeds 
it  pays  to  cultivate  potatoes  up  to 
almost  ripening  time.  Late  cultiva- 
tion should  be  shallow,  however; 
otherwise  it  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Except  on  wet  land  or  under 
irrigation,  as  already  noted,  shallow, 
level  cultivation  should  be  the  rule 
for  potatoes.  iLI-. 


TANK  ON  SILO 

A  new  departure  in  the  erection  of 
masonry  silos  is  to  place  a  water 
supply  tank  on  top.  In  this  way  the 
silo  is  made  to  serve  as  a  tower  as 
well  as  a  place  in  which  to  store 
feed.  Making  the  walls  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  additional  strain  in- 
volves only  a  small  amount  of  addi- 
tional expense.  The  convenience  of 
an  elevated  water  tank  to  give  pres- 
sure is  something  that  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  all,  especially  the  housewife. 


FIVE-ACRE  WHEAT  CONTEST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  five- 
acre  wheat  contest  of  the  Nebraska 
Corn  Improvers'  Association  is  of 
interest  to  every  wheat  grower.  The 
object  is  to  stimulate  the  growing  and 
improvement  of  winter  wheat  in 
Nebraska.  Four  years  ago  the  South 
Platte  Miller's  Association  donated  a 
.handsome  $200  silver  trophy  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  wheat  grower 
in  Nebraska  producing  a  five-acre 
field  giving  the  highest  yield  per  acre 
of  good  quality  hard  winter  wheat. 
In  addition  to  this  the  corn  improvers' 
association  offers  liberal  cash  prizes. 

It  costs  nothing  to  enter.  You  are 
invited  to  register  as  a  contestant  by 
filling  out  the  following  blank  and 
mailing  at  once  to  the  address  below. 

I  wish  to  enter  the  five-acre  wheat 
contest.  My  field  is  located  in  Range 

  Township   

Section    County  

Name  

P.  O  

Further  information  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  this  blank. 

T.  A.  KIESSELBACH,  Secy., 
Nebraska  Corn  Improvers'  Assn., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Why  should  the  colt  be  taken  to 
the  field  to  drag  back  and  forth  all 
the  long  weary  day?  After  getting 
used  to  it  both  colt  and  mare  get 
along  better  when  the  colt  is  left  at 
the  barn. 

Spear  Point  Hooks 

Never  Clog,  Self  Cleaning 

CORN  HUSKERS — THIRTY    DAY  OFFER 

Factory  will  sell  five  improved  fastest 
Huskers  at  cost  price  to  introduce  new 
goods  evervwhere.  Postpaid.  Send  $1.10. 
MONEY      BACK      IF      NOT  SATISFIED. 

R.   F.  CLARK 
54   W.   LAKE   ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Sunflower  Stacker 


has  10  exclusive  features.  Fully  and  positively 
guaranteed.  No  hay  too 


I  of  IIS  Tall  you  more  about  it,  and  the 
Lei  US  I  all  saving  it  means  In  harvest. 
Write  us  now  for  circular  showing  the 
Sunflower  record. 

Sunflower  Mfg.,  Company 

917    FREMONT  MANHATTAN,  KANS. 


Well!    It's  Happened 

The  WOOD  SILO  people  have  come  to 
admit  that  the  MONOLITHIC  CON- 
CRETE SILO,  properly  built  and  properly 
re-enforced,  is  a  pretty  good  silo.  Now, 
we  believe  that  in  less  than  two  years 
there  will  be  no  more  wood  used  in 
silos-  than  is  now  used  in  sidewalks  or 
dairy  floors. 

Let  us  have  your  order  NOW  for  forms 
or  for  a  silo.  We  can  give,  you  a  GUAR- 
ANTEE  that   IS  a  GUARANTEE. 

Don't  wait  until  we  have  so  much  to 
do  that  we  cannot  take  care  of  you  this 
year,  but  let  us  have  vour  order  at  once. 
FIRST    COME.    FIRST  SERVED. 

PLATT  &  FREES 

STATE   AGENTS  — POLK  SYSTEM 
RED    CLOUD,  NEBRASKA 
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You  need  a  new 

DE  LAVAL 

Separator  NOW 


i 


^  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
—  process  of  creaming— 

Because  your  waste  is  greatest  and  quality  of  product  poorest 
in  mid-summer,  when  the  miik  supply  is  greatest. 

Because  time  is  of  greatest  value  on  the  farm  at  this  season  and 
the  time  and  labor  saving  of  the  good  separator  counts  for  most. 

Because  the  skim-milk  is  poorest  without,  a  separator  in  hot 
weather  and  often  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  calves  and 
young  stock. 

Because  the  work  of  an  improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
is  as  perfect  and  its  product  as  superior  with  one  kind  of  weather 
as  with  another. 

9nd  |f  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an  infer- 
ior  separator  of  any  kind— 

Because  the  losses  of  the  poor  separator  from  incomplete 
skimming  and  the  tainted  product  of  the  difficult  to  clean  and 
unsanitary  separator  mean  most  when  the  bulk  of  milk  is  greatest. 

Because  of  the  great  economy  of  time  at  this  season  in  having 
a  separator  of  ample  capacity  to  do  the  work  so  much  more  quickly. 

Because  an  improved  De  Laval  separator  is  so  much  simpler 
and  more  easily  handled  and  cared  for  than  any  other,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  waste  time  these  busy  days  "fussing"  with  a  machine 
that  ought  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 

Because  the  De  Laval  separator  of  today  is  just  as  superior  to 
other  separators  as  the  best  of  other  separators  to  gravity  setting, 
and  every  feature  of  De  Laval  superiority  count  for  most  during 
the  hot  mid-summer  months. 

These  are  all  facts  capable  of  prompt  and 
easy  demonstration,  whether  you  hare  a  poor 
separator  or  none  at  all.  The  new  De  Laval 
catalog,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  helps  to 
make  them  plain.  Every  De  Laval  local  agent 
stands  eager  to  do  so  with  a  machine  itself, 
with  no  obligation  on  jour  part  to  buy  unless 
he  does — and  that  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

WHY  DELAY  J  Why  put  off  so  important 
a  step  as  the  use  of  the  best  cream  separator, 
which  you  need  more  RIGHT  NOW  than  at 
any  other  lime! 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

KEW  YORK      CHICAGO      SAN  FRANCISCO 


Stop  Guessing  Weights 

It's  too  costly.  The  profitable  business- 
like policy  is  to  weigh  all  you  buy  and 
sell  on  an  accurate,  reliable 

Fairbanks  Scale 

High  prices  for  crops  and  live  stock 
make  scales  of  greater  value  to  vou  than 
ever  before.    A  scale  should  easily  pay  for  itself  in  a  year,  then  what  you  save  the  rest 
ot  Its  life  is  clear  gain. 

YOU  Should  Buy  a    DCi^AtTCC         u,e'8nt*  are  never  questioned. 

Fairbanks  Scale  BECAUSE  «U^us<,nen'- 

The  features  of  Fairbanks  Scales  that  place  them  above  compe- 
A  tition  are  given  in  Catalog  No.  SDS96  Write  for  a  copy. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY.  OMAH*,,  CHICAGO 


Oil   and   Gasoline  Engines,   Oil  Traction 
Engines,   Pumps.  Water  Systems, Electric  fc 
Light    Plants.  Windmills.    Feed  Grinders  * 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

81  8  Court  Stro.t  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


)^                      M  '  A  f  ^ —                            Let  US  frove 
H  fi^y^^^^       that  tnis  '8  tne  cutter  y°u  need. 
i   I  I  r^B^P^^^     Don't  send  us  a  dollar  in  advance.   The  burden^of 
m  II  .^F^     proof  restson  us.  We  want  to  ,  

prove  that  for  speed  .economy  of  power,  I 
uniform  cutting  and  general  efficiency  j 
The  Light  Running 

"SILBERZAHN" 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

has  no  equal.  The  Silberzahn  has  the  strongest  built  frame, 
a  throat  and  a  blower  that  never  clog  and  a  positive  safety 
device.   Ask  for  proof — write  today  for  catalog,  prices 
and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
1 15  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend.Wis. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Parmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 


FULL    VALUE    FOR  BUTTERFAT 

Address  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Moore,  man- 
ager of  the  co-operative  creamery  at 
Riverton,  Nebraska,  and  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Co-operative  Creamery 
Association,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  latter  at  Mason  City,  Ne- 
braska, June  24: 

Our  state  co-operative  creamery 
association,  which  was  organized 
just  one  year  ago,  has  struggled 
steadily  along;  and  though  outsiders 
may  think  it  has  not  accomplished 
anything,  those  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  co-operation  feel  that  as 
a  result  a  strong  sentiment  has  de- 
veloped in  favor  of  co-operative 
creameries.  Especially  is  this  notice- 
able in  the  dairy  department  of  our 
state  university. 

A  short  course  for  buttermakers 
held  last  winter — the  first  in  the  state 
— was  due  to  our  organization.  And 
1  wish  to  impress  upon  the  managers 
of  our  small  creameries  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  by  their  butter- 
makers  in  taking  this  course.  It  has 
been  stated  by  good  authority  that 
the  small  creamery  does  not  make  as 
good  a  quality  of  butter  as  the 
centralizers.  If  such  is  the  case  it 
behooves  every  small  creamery  com- 
pany to  improve  their  finished  prod- 
uct, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
attendance  of  their  buttermakers  on 
this  short  course  would  tend  to  raise 
the  quality  of  the  output. 

Paying  for  Butterfat 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
so-called  co-operative  creamery  com- 
panies that  conduct  their  business  on 
the  centralizers'  plan  of  buying  butter- 
fat.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
there  is  no  incentive  for  a  farmer  to 
deliver  good  cream  to  your  creamery? 
"I  don't  get  any  more  money  for  my 
cream  when  I  deliver  it  two  or  three 
times  a  week  than  when  I  only  de- 
liver it  ortce  a  week,"  he  reasons. 
"What  is  the  use  of  going  to  so  much 
trouble  when  I  don't  get  any  more 
money  out  of  it?"  I  know  that  many 
of  you  think  your  creameries  cannot 
be  run  on  the  co-operative  plan,  but 

1  believe  they  could  be  if  you  would 
take  the  trouble  to  educate  your 
patrons  in  the  spirit  of  true  co- 
operation. In  co-operation  you  are 
always  on  the  safe  side. 

Often  people  ask  me  what  we  are 
paying  for  butterfat,  and  I  always 
tell  them  we  don't  buy  butterfat. 
Under  the  co-operative  plan  every 
patron  delivers  his  cream  to  the 
creamery,  where  it  is  manufactured 
in  the  most  economical  way,  and 
when  expenses  for  making  and 
marketing  are  paid,  the  patrons 
receive  what  is  left — which  is  always 
from  2  to  5  cents  per  pound  of  butter- 
fat above  the  price  paid  by  the  agents 
of  the  centralized  creameries. 

And   when   the   farmer   gets  from 

2  to  5  cents  more  for  a  pound  of 
butterfat  by  the  co-operative  plan 
than  he  can  by  the  pay-every-day 
plan,  there  is  reason  for  him  to  take 
better  care  of  his  cream  and  deliver 
a  better  quality,  because  he  is  vitally 
interested.  Better  cream  means 
better  butter;  better  butter  means 
bigger  profit  for  the  patron.  So  you 
will  readily  see  that  every  patron  is 
interested  in  delivering  good  cream, 
as  it  always  means  more  money  in 
his  pocket. 

Keeping  Hie  Profit  at  Home 
Some  of  you  farmers  seem  to  think 
it  better  policy  to  sell  your  cream  to 
shippers  and  receive  cash  than  to 
wait  a  month  for  a  check  covering 
the  entire  amount  of  cream  delivered 
the  preceding  month.  I  don't  know 
that  I  would  blame  you  if  the  price 
were  the  same,  but  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  co-operative  creameries 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  from 
2  to  5  cents  per  pound  in  the  prices 
paid.  Moreover,  every  good  and 
loyal  citizen  should  strive  to  build 
up  the  home  town.  The  better  the 
town,  the  more  valuable  will  be  your 
farms. 

Another  point  of  which  the  cream 
producer  should  think  is  this:  Who 
pays  the  enormous  overhead  expense 
of  the  large  creameries  that  ship 
your  cream  to  the  distant  cities?  A 
well  known  creameryman  testified 
before  the  legislative  committee  in 
Omaha  last  winter  that  it  cost  them 
6  cents  per  pound  to  manufacture 
their  butter.  Now,  brother  farmers, 
who  pays  this  enormous  expense? 
Why,  the  men  that  milk  the  cows! 


Any  well  managed  co-operative 
creamery  can  manufacture  butter  for 
3  cents  per  pound,  and  a  well  patron- 
ized creamery  can  do  it  for  much  less. 

The  co-operative  creameries  have 
no  fight  with  the  centralizers;  there 
is  a  place  for  the  latter.  A  great 
many  sections  in  Nebraska  will 
probably  never  be  able  to  support  a 
co-operative  creamery  and  the  cen- 
tralizer  .is  a  good  thing  for  them. 
But  where  there  is  sufficient  raw 
material  to  support  a  local  creamery, 
one  should  be  built  by  the  farmers, 
owned  by  the  farmers,  and  run  on 
the  co-operative  plan.  Then  and  not 
until  then  will  the  farmer  receive  full 
reward  for  his  labors  in  milking  cows. 
Some  Telling  Figures 

In  connection  with  what  I  have 
said  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  figures 
showing  what  can  be  done  in  a  well 
natronized  co-operative  creamery. 
During  the  month  of  January,  1913, 
the  Riverton  creamery  received  4,612 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  paid  the 
patrons  34  cents  per  pound.  The 
cream  shippers  paid  29  and  30  cents, 
or  an  average  of  29  ^  cents.  This 
makes  a  difference  of  4^  cents  per 
pound,  or  $227.54  on  the  total  re- 
ceipts. In  February  we  paid  the 
patrons  for  5,476  pounds  oi  butterfat 
at  34  cents  per  pound.  The  cream 
shippers  paid  30  cents,  or  a  difference 
of  4  cents,  making  a  total  difference 
of  $219.04.  In  March  we  received  and 
paid  for  8,544  pounds  of  butterfat  at 
34  cents.  Cream  shippers  paid  31 
cents,  which  makes  a  total  difference 
of  $256.32.  The  difference  for  three 
months,  therefore,  between  what  the 
cream  producers  received  from  a  co- 
operative creamery  and  what  they 
would  have  received  from  the  ship- 
pers for  an  equal  amount  of  butterfat 
was  $702.90.  Now,  farmers,  don't  you 
think  you  would  just  as  soon  have 
that  money  yourselves  as  to  have  it  go 
to  Omaha,  Lincoln,  or  some  other  city? 

I  appeal  to  you  to  get  together! 
Co-operate  in  hauling  your  cream 
and  in  running  your  creamery.  Con- 
duct your  creamery  on  the  strictly 
co-operative  plan.  Pay  once  a  month 
after  your  butter  is  sold  and  the 
money  is  in,  and  you  will  always  be 
operating  on  a  safe  basis.  I  appeal 
to  every  co-operative  creamery  in 
Nebraska  to  unite  with  us  in  our 
state  association,  to  pay  the  dues 
regularly,  and  to  do  their  work  on  the 
co-operative  plan,  thereby  giving  the 
producer  of  cream  all  there  is  in  it. 


FOR  WIRE  CUTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  When  one 
of  your  readers  finds  a  wire-cut  on 
one  of  his  horses,  whether  great  or 
=mall,  I  suggest  that  he  try  putting 
kerosene  on  the  cut  about  once  a 
day.  Just  dash  it  on  from  a  clean 
tomato  can.  I  have  used  this  remedv 
for  ten  years  and  have  had  some  very 
bad  cases;  indeed,  the  cuts  were 
-ometimes  so  bad  that  I  was  advised 
to  kill  the  horse,  but  by  using  kero- 
sene I  have  cured  them  so  effectually 
that  one  could  scarcely  see  the 
blemish  afterward.  No  proud  flesh 
ever  forms  in  the  wound,  but  it  must 
be  attended  to  at  least  once  a  day. 
Just  try  it  once  and  see  for  yourself. 

Dawson  Co.  J.W.EDWARDS. 


Nature  made  milk  a  balanced  ra- 
tion. When  milk  is  skimmed  the  fat 
is  removed.  Very  naturally  you  can't 
expect  a  calf  to  thrive  on  skimmed 
milk  unless  the  fat  is  in  some  way 
replaced.  When  calves  are  old  enough 
to  eat,  corn  and  oats  supply  the  miss- 
ing constituent  very  nicely.  Before 
that  time  a  little  flaxseed,  meal  in 
their  milk  furnishes  fat. 


Why  the  cow  had  no  milk— A  thief 
detected  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
McDonald,  Boone  county. 


WVdneeday,  July  2,  1913. 
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First  Aid  to  (hicks 

The  digestive  system  of  the  chick 
is  not  perfect  when  he  comes  out  of 
the  shell,  and  to  this  fact  i3  due  most 
of  the  early  losses  of  chicks,  some 
type  of  diarrhoea  usually  attesting 
that  something  has  gone  wrong  with 
the  process  of  development  internally. 
But  not  all  diarrhoea  is  the  much- 
blamed  white  diarrhoea,  even  though 
it  may  be  just  as  fatal.  The  yolk, 
which  is  drawn  whole  into  the  body 
just  before  the  chick  emerges  from 
the  shell,  must  be  absorbed  before 
the  digestive  organs  can  settle  into 
their  places  and  perform  their  func- 
tions, and  anything  that  interferes 
with  this  process  causes  trouble.  It 
may  be  chilling,  it  may  be  over- 
heating or  lack  of  fresh  air,  it  may 
be  over-feeding,  or  it  may  be  lack  of 
the  exercise  which  stimulates  all  the 
life  processes.  Any  one  of  these 
things  is  bad,  and  a  combination  of 
them  is  worse. 

There  need  be  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  for  accomplishing  this,  but 
success  lies  in  keeping  the  temper- 
ature right  and  the  air  pure  while  the 
chick  is  working  his  way  out  of  the 
shell,  and  until  he  is  from  thirty-six 
to  forty-eight  hours  old  he  should  be 
kept  quiet  and  comfortable  while  he 
is  gaining  strength  and  the  absorp- 
tive process  is  progressing.  From  the 
time  he  has  his  first  feed  he  should 
have  ample  room  for  exercise;  more- 
over, he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
gorge  himself  and  so  clog  the  diges- 
tive organs  which  are  not  yet  fully 
developed,  for  until  they  are  complete 
it  is  important  that  there  should  be 
no  drain  on  his  vitality  such  as  is 
made  by  excessive  heat  or  cold. 

Keep  the  youngster  comfortable, 
happy  and  hungry  the  first  few  days, 
and  busy  after  the  second  day;  pro- 
vide good  grit  of  proper  size  (not  fine 
sand,  but  very  coarse  sand  or  gravel 
or  some  of  the  commercial  chick 
grits),  and  plenty  of  pure  water  in 
which  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  keep 
a  little  permanganate  of  potash  the 
first  ten  days,  and  his  chance  for  life 
will  be  very  good  indeed. 

In  most  chicks  that  die  before  the 
tenth  day,  a  portion  of  the  yolk, 
hardened  or  curdled  in  appearance, 
will  be  found,  attesting  the  fact  that 
death  was  due  to  an  arrest  of  the 
absorptive  process  which  resulted  in 
a  sort  of  self-poisoning.  That  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  bowel  troubles 
which  manifest  themselves,  to  avoid 
which  conditions  must  be  kept  right  for 
normal  and  unchecked  development. 


A  Puzzling  Case 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
my  young  chicks.  They  die,  even 
with  the  best  of  care.  They  are 
hatched  under  hens,  but  are  weak 
from  the  first.  I  do  not  feed  them 
for  two  or  three  days,  but  give  a 
germicide  in  the  drinking  water. 
Millet  seed  and  a  prepared  chick  feed 
containing  a  variety  of  seeds  and 
charcoal  is  then  used.  I  keep  the 
coops  clean  and  free  from  lice  and 
mites,  and  the  hens  are  confined  in 
a  yard  for  the  first  ten  days.  The 
chicks  die  even  after  five  or  six 
weeks  old.  They  do  not  look  healthy, 
and  seem  to  be  cold  all  the  time. 
They  are  not  lousy  or  bothered  with 
mites.  I  have  lost  about  350  this 
year  and  400  last  year  in  the  same 
way.  We  moved  onto  a  new  place 
last  year  where  chickens  had  never 
been  kept.  The  hens  are  healthy  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  trouble  is  in  the 
eggs,  as  I  have  used  eggs  from  other 
sources  and  they  all  go  the  same 
way.  The  chicks  don't  seem  to  have 
any  bowel  trouble;  they  are  just 
weak,  and  all  of  them  die,  no  matter 
what  I  do  for  them.  Can  you  suggest 
a  remedy? — Reader,   Saunders  Co. 

The  care  of  these  chicks  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  hatched  by  the 
natural  methods  would  seem  to  elim- 
inate most  of  the  causes  for  the 
conditions  described.  The  fact  that 
eggs  from  other  yards  give  no  better 
results  than  those  from  the  home 
flock  would  indicate  that  the  weak- 
ness is  due  to  conditions  rather  than 
to  the  parent  stock,  and  all  tha  way 
around  the  case,  without  further  evi- 
dence, is  puzzling. 

I  have  known  cases  where  the  care 
was  too  good;  that  is  to  say,  the 
measures  taken  to  reduce  losses  by 
disease  and  vermin  were  too  drastic 
and  affected  the  chicks  nearly  as  dis- 


astrously as  the  pests  for  which  they 
were  intended.  In  one  case  a  neighbor 
kept  her  nest  boxes  and  houses  so 
saturated  with  the  fumes  of  a  liquid 
lice  killer  that  it  affected  both  the 
hens  and  the  eggs,  as  well  as  the 
few  chicks  that  got  out.  In  another 
the  chicks  were  literally  smothered 
with  louse  powder  that  was  applied 
to  (he  hen  both  before  and  after 
hatching.  Sometimes  fowls  are 
fairly  drugged  into  sickness  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  sickness. 

In  this  case,  without  further  en- 
lightenment I  can  only  suggest  a 
change  in  feeding  and  care.  Leave 
louse  killers  out  of  the  nests,  if  they 
have  been  used,  but  see  that  there 
are  no  mites  to  torment  the  sitting 
hens;  give  only  pure  water  without 
any  disinfectants,  and  feed  a  differ- 
ent mixture  from  the  one  used.  Try 
feeding  dry  bran,  oatmeal  and  corn- 
bread  the  first  week  or  two  for  a 
change;  or  instead  of  making  corn- 
bread,  parch  whole  corn  in  the  oven 
and  grind  it  (the  coffee  mill  will 
grind  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
short  time),  and  give  plenty  of 
skimmed  milk  from  the  first.  Do  not 
neglect  to  provide  sharp  grit.  Coarse 
sand  and  gravel  is  good,  but  if  that 
is  not  available  the  commercial  grit 
should  be  provided. 

Instead  of  keeping  the  hens  cooped 
for  the  first  ten  days,  turn  thern  loose 
with  the  chicks  as  soon  as  the  chicks 
are  strong  enough  to  travel,  as  soon 
as  the  dew  is  off  in  the  mornings, 
and  let  them  scratch  for  a  larg»  part 
of  their  food,  giving  them  a  feed  of 
grains  to  start  with  and  seeing  that 
thev  have  access  to  clean  water  and 
milk  and  to  cool,  shady  places  during 
hot  weather.  If  you  cannot  raise 
strong  chicks  under  the=e  conditions, 
you  may  conclude  that  either  there  is 
constitutional  weakness  or  some  un- 
seen vermin  are  sapping  their  lives. 


Sour  Milk  as  a  Germicide 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  reported  good  results  from 
the  feeding  of  sour  milk  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  white  diarrhoea,  a  poultry 
specialist  says:  "Farmers  and  other 
poultry  raisers  should  feed  sour  milk 
constantly,  at  least  after  chicks  are 
a  few  days  old,  as  a  preventive  of 
this  dread  disease,  and  to  stimulate 
their  growth." 

This  advice  would  be  very  good 
indeed  if  the  phrase  "at  least  after 
chicks  are  a  few  days  old"  had  been 
omitted.  For  after  chicks  are  a  few 
days  old  it  is  useless  to  feed  pre- 
ventives, since  the  white  diarrohea 
germ  gets  in  its  work  in  those  first 
few  days.  If  sour  milk  is  a  pre- 
ventive, it  must  be  fed  from  the  very 
first  to  be  of  any  value  in  that  wav; 
moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  get  chicks 
to  eat  such  things  unless  they  are 
given  them  from  the  first,  as  those 
who  have  attempted  to  introduce  new 
foods  can  testify. 

Milk,  either  sweet  or  sour,  is  one 
of  the  best  feeds  for  young  chicks, 
and  if  thev  are  started  on  it  they  will 
consume  large  quantities  every  day. 
Home-made  tin  can  fountains  are 
excellent  for  feeding  milk,  or  stone 
jars  can  be  converted  into  fountains 
by  inverting  them  in  a  shallow  pan 
and  putting  a  stick  under  one  edge  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  liquid  into  the 
pan.  These  are  easily  cleaned,  and 
that  is  one  important  point  in  feed- 
ing milk.  The  feeding  vessels  should 
be  washed  often  and  the  milk  kept 
clean  and  wholesome. 

"My  hens  will  not  drink  milk,"  is 
a  statement  frequently  heard.  But 
they  will  if  they  are  raised  on  it. 
They  will  consume  gallons  of  it  and 
act  unsatisfied  if  it  is  not  supplied 
regularly. 


Motherless  Chicks 

My  earliest  flock  of  chicks,  hatched 
the  first  of  May,  were  put  out  in  their 
ttle  brooder  house  when  three  days 
old   and   taught    the    brooder.  The 
next  day  was  cold  and  cloudy,  but 
they  were  allowed  to  run  in  and  out 
as    they    pleased,   care   being  taken 
>at  they  did  not  at  any  time  stay  out 
too  long.     Then  followed  cold  rain, 
and  they  ran  out  on  the  wet  ground 
nd  back  to  their  warm  place  with- 
>ut   harm   and    have   never  stopped 
growing  for  a  minute.    Not  one  was 
st,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
rger,  stronger  chicks  for  their  age. 
Today  is  the  tenth  day  (which  in 
my  estimation  marks  the  passing  of 
ny  danger  of  loss  by  diarrhoea)  for 
„nother  lot  which  have  likewise  had 
much  very  cool  weather  and  some  of 
it  wet,  kept  in  an  indoor  brooder  out 


SUCCESS  IN  SAND  HILLS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  sending 
you  some  photos  of  my  place  to  show 
you  what  the  Kinkaiders  in  the  sand 
hills,  as  they  are  called,  can  do.  No. 
1  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  my  buildings, 


cattle.  The  people  here  are  now  giv- 
ing their  attention  to  milking  as  well 
as  to  farming.  I  have  115  acres  in 
cultivation  on  my  place.  The  main 
crops  raised  are  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
speltz,  rye  and  potatoes.    The  latter 


NO.    1— MR.    MEFFERDS    BROWN   COUNTY  HOMESTEAD 


showing  the  lay  of  the  land.  No.  2 
shows  some  sand  hill  products;  note 
the  double  muskmelon — a  novelty.  I 
filed  on  my  claim  of  640  acres  on 
August  15,  1905.  My  place  is  fourteen 
miles  southwest  of  Ainsworth,  the 
county  seat.  This  land  is  black  sandy 
loam  with  a  clay  mixture;  it  is  good 
grass  land  and  fine  for  pastures,  and 
therefore    gives    good    grazing  for 


is  a  good  paying  crop,  yielding  from 
100  to  150  bushels  to  the  acre.  A 
good  deal  of  truck  gardening  is  also 
done,  such  as  raising  melons,  squashes, 
beans,  sweet  potatoes,  and  all  garden 
stuff.  We  have  good  schools  and 
Sunday  schools,  and  the  Kinkaiders 
are  as  fine  a  class  of  people  as  one 
would  meet  in  any  new  country- 
Brown  Co.  E.  L.  MEFFERD. 


NO.   2 — SAND  HILL,  PRODUCTS 


on  the  lawn  through  all  kinds  o° 
weather. 

There  is  much  greater  risk  in  keep- 
ing a  large  number  of  chicks  confined 
for  any  length  of  time  in  a  brooder 
than  in  letting  them  run  on  damp 
ground,  consequently  these  chicks 
have  run  in  and  out  even  when  the 
ground  was  quite  wet  after  a  rain 
and  have  suffered  no  harm,  although 
the  mornings  have  been  chilly  almost 
to  the  verge  of  frostiness.  They  have 
been  closely  watched  and  none 
allowed  to  stay  out  long  enough  to 
get  chilled;  but  even  so,  weak  chicks 
could  not  have  stood  the  exposure. 

Perfectly  strong  chicks  are  hatched 
and  raised  artificially  all  over  the 
country  every  year;  indeed,  there  are 
scores  of  successful  breeders  that 
have  used  only  artificial  means  for 
years,  and  their  stock  has  suffered 
no  loss  of  vitality. 

Constant  Attention  Unnecessary 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  run  an 
incubator  of  150-egg  size.  In  the 
morning  I  fill  the  lamp  and  turn  the 
eggs;  in  the  evening  I  air  the  eggs 
and  turn  them  again.  Often  I  do  not 
see  them  from  morning  until  night, 
as  I  am  a  bachelor  and  do  my  own 
farming.  Ninety  chickens  is  the  low- 
est I  have  ever  hatched  from  one 
setting,  and  127  is  the  highest  num- 
ber. I  never  test  the  eggs,  for  the 
reason  that  a  hen  never  does. 

When  hatched  I  place  the  chicks 
in  a  brooder,  and  when  a  day  old  I 
scatter  corn  meal  among  them  so 
they  can  pick  it  up  at  leisure.  When 
they  are  about  three  days  old  I  open 
the  door  of  the  brooder  and  let  them 
run  out  in  a  yard  at  will.  I  scatter 
corn  meal  outside  the  door  and  also 
inside,  so  that  when  a  chick  ventures 
out  it  can  look  inside  while  picking 
at  the  meal  and  run  in  if  it  wishes 


to  get  with  the  other  chicks.  In  this 
way  it  learns  to  go  in  and  out  as  it 
pleases. 

I  usually  raise  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  chicks — which  is  better  than 
most  women  in  the  neighborhood  do, 
with  all  their  fuss  and  feathers.  They 
tell  me  I  cannot  raise  chickens  with 
an  incubator  because  I  am  away  and 
give  so  little  time  to  them ;  but  I 
manage  to  succeed  pretty  well  even 
though  I  don't  live  with  them,  like 
an  old  hen.      JAMES  H.  LUTHER. 

Blaine  Co. 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn't  any  breed  that  gives  aa 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  Is  '.here 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out. 
That's  why  you  ought  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
Increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  ZUw  York 


Write  for  Silo  Book  telling 
about  the  big,  safe  and  easy  climbing 
ladder.  Doors  on  hinges— always  closed 
—air  tight,  prevents  silage  freezing  in 
winter  and  drying  in  summer. 

"Hinge-Door' 

COPYRIGHTED 

and  Lansing  "Silos" 

f  Two  famous  makes  in  One  book.  Best 
quality.  Write  Dept.  22,  to  nearest  office, 
Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

General  Office:  Lincoln,  Neb. 

^Branches!  Lansing,  Mich.,  M;iry»ifle,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
KBatSt.LouH,lllM  Tnpeka,Kan 
.Lexington*  Ky .,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Write  for  Book  FREE! 


SCATTER,  FELLERS.  SCATTER!    HEPE  COMES  ELECTRIC  COMPOUND 

Only  Self-Applying  Preparation  in  the  World  for  Killing:  Lice  and  Mites  on  Your  Poultry 
IT  MAKES  EVEKY  CHICKEN  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR 

We  positively  guarantee  it  to  do  the  work,  if  used  as  directed,  or  your  money  back. 
DIRECTIONS  ON   EACH  PACKAGE.     PRICES  BY  MAIL:   $1.00.   50  CENTS,  25  CENTS. 

A  disinfectant  in  your  her.  house  against  Cholera,  Gapes,  Limber  Neck  and  Roup. 
Other  remedies  depend  for  their  success  upon  your  constant  vigilance  to  make  the  applica- 
tions. Electric  Compound  relieves  you  of  all  this  responsibility,  as  the  remedy  is  always 
at  hand  and  the  chicken  takes  care  of  itself.  The  force  of  this  argument  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  used  other  remedies.  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 
YORK  PRODUCE  COMPANY,    YORK,  NEBRASKA 
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H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

Th»  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  ati>ublic  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  «arly 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com 
pletlng  negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 
O.  I.  PURDY.  Fleldman 

E.  Z.  Russell,  Auctioneer 

Among  the  competent  auctioneers  avail- 
able for  breeders  holding  sales  this  year  is 
E.  Z.  Russell  of  Lincoln,  formerly  of  Blair, 
who  has  been  in  the  Duroc  Jersey  business 
for  the  past  nineteen  years.  During  the 
period  he  was  in  the  business,  Col.  Russell 
held  seventeen  successful  sales.  He  reached 
near  the  $100  mark  in  several  averages  and 
the  stuff  he  sent  out  gave  the  very  best 
satisfaction.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  blood  lines  of  the  Duroc  Jersey 
breed  and  breeders  who  have  not  yet  dated 
their  s-ales  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  get  in  touch  with  Col.  Russell  as  he  has 
already  dated  up  a  good  many  breeders 
but  still  has  some  good  dates  open.  Those 
who  know  him  need  no  introduction  as  he 
Is  of  the  wearing  kind.  He  has  been  with 
the  breeders  for  a  long  time,  having  been 
connected  with  the  National  Duroc  Jersey 
Recording  Association  for  the  past  ten 
years.  He  has  been  president  and  director, 
and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
treasurer.  He  has  given  the  association 
extra  good  service  and  In  working  as  he 
has  he  has  been  able  to  get  well  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  the  Duroc  Jersey 
breeders.  He  was  elected  superintendent  of 
the  swine  department  this  year  and  is  a 
fellow  who  is  in  position  to  look  after  the 
wants  of  the  hogmen  In  good  shape. 
Durocs   at  Plattsmouth 

We  recently  visited  the  stock  farm  man- 
aged by  Glen  Perry  of  Plattsmouth,  Neb., 
and  found  that  he  had  a  nice  bunch  of 
spring  pigs'  sired  mostly  by  K.'s  Colonel 
1^3895  by  Commodore  B.  &  C.'s  Colonel, 
out  of  the  dam  Auburn  Belle  by  Hiawatha 
Wonder.  His  pigs  have  plenty  of  stretch 
and  good  bone.  The  sows  in  his  herd  are 
by  such  boars  as  Crimson  Wonder  4th  and 
Waldo's  Reserve.  He  has  three  late  litters 
by  Perry's'  Model,  a  son  of  Blue  Ribbon 
Model,  and  the  pigs  are  showing  up  in 
nice  shape.  He  will  probably  have  a 
limited    number    of    males    to  sell. 

Duroc  Jersey  Spring-  Males 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  card  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  L.  L.  Potteiger  of 
Fullerton,  Neb.  He  has  been  buying  good 
stuff  for  the  past  few  years  and  he  has 
about  seventy  spring  pigs.  They  are  sired 
mostly  by  Bargain  Chief,  a  son  of  Lincoln 
Chief.  This  boar  has  sired  him  a  good 
bunch  of  spring  pigs.  Among  the  breeding 
matrons  that  he  has  in  his  herd,  he  has  an 
extra  good  one  in'  Miss  Uneeda,  by  the  well 
known  breeding  boar,  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder.  She  is  strictly  of  the  Crimson 
Wonder  type  and  has  an  excellent  Bargain 
Chief  litter.  Some  of  the  sows  in  the  herd 
are  by  Lincoln  Chief  O.  K.  by  Lincoln 
Chief,  out  of  a  dam  by  I  Am  a  Crimson 
Wonder.  He  sired  a  good  line  of  sows  for 
Mr.  Potteiger.  Model's  Belle,  a  show  sow 
sired  by  Potteiger's  Model  by  Watts'  Model, 
is  one  of  his  best  breeding  matrons.  She 
is  a  good,  big,  deep-bodied  sow.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  a  real  good  spring  boar  get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Potteiger. 

Sehram's  Spring  Boars 

Mr.  C.  H.  Schram,  the  Poland  China 
breeder  at  Newcastle,  Neb.,  is  advertising 
spring  boars  for  sale.  The  spring  pigs  this 
year  are  mostly  by  Hadley's  Mogul  and 
Mastiff's  Pointer.  Others  are  by  Valley 
View  Jumbo  by  Big  Jumbo  2d.  He  has  one 
extra  good  litter  by  Big  Boned  Jim,  the 
boar  in  the  W.  M.  Wright  &  Son  herd  that 
has  sired  so  many  good  ones  this  spring. 
He  has  one  litter  by  Big  Wonder  by  Long 
Wonder  2d,  out  of  the  Wright's  Big  Boned 
dam.  This  is  one  of  the  good  litters  that 
he  has  among  his  spring  pigs.  He  also  has 
a  good  litter  by  Blue  Valley,  Jr.,  by  Blue 
A'alley,  out  of  a  dam  by  Big  Wonder,  a  son 
of  A  Wonder.  Mr.  Schram  has  been  using 
big-type  sires  in  his  herd  and  has  selected 
some  of  the  best  big  breeding  matrons  that 
we  find  and  the  mating  has  proved  very 
satisfactory.  Ho  has  a  very  practical  hog 
giving  the  best  of  results.  He  will  sell  his 
spring  males  at  private  treaty  this  year, 
and  will  hold  his  annual  bred  '  sow  sale. 
Later  on  we  will  have  more  to  say  in  regard 
to  these  Poland  Chinas. 

Wagner's  Polands 

Paul  Wagner  of  Pierce,  Neb.,  is  one  of 
the  Poland  China  breeders  who  has  extra 
good  spring  boars  for  sale.  He  has  good 
breeding  represented  in  his  herd  and  if  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  real  good  boar 
you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  get 
in  touch  with  him  before  buying.  The 
most  of  these  spring  pigs  are  sired  by  Big 
Exception  63990.  This  boar  is  sired  by 
Export  Quality,  out  of  a  dam  by  Lewis 
Look.  He  has  some  spring  pigs  by  Orange 
1st  64492.  a  s<on  of  Orange  King  and  out  of 
a  dam  by  P.'s  Chief  Price.  He  has  a  good 
litter  by  McGath's  Big  Jumbo  197195  and 
out  of  the  dam  Long  Lady  by  Long  Wonder. 
He  also  has  a  good  Big  Tom  litter  out  of 
the  dam  Big  Rose  by  Olin's  Guy  by  Guy's 
Price  2d.  He  has  another  litter  by  the 
same  boar  out  of  a  Miller's  Tecumseh-bred 
dam.  There  are  nine  in  this  litter  and 
they  are  extra  good.  The  other  Big  Tom 
litter  is  out  of  the  dam  Big  Hadley  by 
Cloverdale  Hadley.  He  also  has  a  spring 
litter  by  Victor  of  Iowa  out  of  the  dam 
Sarah  1st  by  Jack  Tecumseh.  These  are 
January  pigs  and  they  are  very  growthy 
for  their  ages. 

Spooner's  Herefords 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  A.  Spooner  &  Son 
herd  of  white-faced  cattle  at  Mondamin, 
Iowa,  we  find  that  they  have  on  hand  at 
the  present  time  a  lot  of  good,  chunky 
bulls  with  lots  of  size  and  quality  that 
they  are  in  position  to  sell  either  singly 
or  in  carload  lots.  They  were  shipping  out 
s^orne  bulls  the  day  we  were  there  and  they 
were  as  good  a  type  and  as  well  conditioned 
bulls  as  we  have  seen  change  hands  this 
year.  They  are  sired  by  Beau  Gondoline 
by  Beau  Gondolo,  Rex  Onward  4th  by  Rex 
Onward  and  Beau  Donald  12th.  At  the 
present  time  their  breeding  matrons  num- 
ber around  250  head.  Their  females  are 
largely  Anxiety  4th  breeding;  they  all  carry 
plenty  of  quality  along  with  the  size  They 


have  a  large  number  of  big,  broad-backed 
brood  cows  that  are  as  good  as  you  will 
find  in  any  of  the  herds.  They  have  alway 
paid  particular  attention  in  their  breeding 
operations  to  the  size,  bone  and  quality 
Their  salable  bulls  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  they  are  in  shape  to  sell  either 
singly  or  in  carload  lots.  We  call  your 
attention  to  their  card  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Big-Type   Spring  Boars 

Frank  Dvorak  of  Howells,  Neb.,  is  one 
of  the  breeders  who  has  been  selecting  high 
class  brood  sows  to  put  in  his  herd  and  is 
raising  a  choice  bunch  of  spring  pigs  this 
year.  He  has  about  130  spring  pigs,  sired 
mostly  by  his  good  boar,  Con  J.,  a  son  ot 
Big  Columbus.  This  boar  when  he  was 
shown  won  in  a  very  strong  class  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair.  He  is  out  of  the 
great  producing  sow  in  the  noted  Baird 
herd.  Nellie  B.,  a  sow  that  produced  more 
good  ones  for  Mr.  Baird  than  any  other 
sow  he  ever  owned.  At  the  present  time 
he  has  some  good,  big,  strong,  growthy 
spring  males  that  he  will  price  very  rea 
sonable.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Dvorak  if 
you  want  a  good  spring  male. 

John  Miller  s  Polands 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Mr.  John  Miller,  Rock  Valley,  Iowa,  and 
were  very  much  impressed  with  the  great 
line-up  of  big-type  sires  and  dams  that 
we  saw.  It  is  certainly  the  home  of  the 
"big  one"  and  breeders  who  are  looking  for 
outstanding  boars  carrying  the  blood  of  the 
greatest  and  best  boars  of  the  breed  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Miller  before  his  spring  males  are 
all  gone.  He  is  booking  orders  every  day 
for  spring  males  and  the  way  they  are 
coming  in  it  will  only  be  a  short  time 
until  the  supply  is  exhausted.  The  pigs 
are  at  an  age  now  where  they  are  taking 
on  good  form  and  a  great  many  of  them 
are  showing  great  outcome.  They  are  in- 
tensely line  bred  Miller  pigs.  He  is  the 
breeder  of  practically  all  the  sires  that 
have  been  used  in  this  herd  for  some  years 
and  when  you  get  this  blood  you  are  get 
ting  the  very  biggest  that  you  can  find  in 
the  world.  He  has  on  his  place  now  a  sow 
that  weighs  over  900  pounds  and  many  of 
the  other  breeding  matrons  trace  direct  to 
the  biggest  sows  of  the  breed.  He  is  ex 
ceptionally  well  fixed  to  manage  the  hog 
business;  his  two  brothers  raise  Polands 
and  Mr.  Miller  tops  out  the  three  herds 
for  his  season's  demand.  A  percentage  of 
the  pigs  are  not  used  for  breeding  purposes 
as  it  is  his  plan  to  send  out  only  the  very 
best  stuff.  He  stands  back  of  every  pig 
that  is  sent  out  and  he  exercises  his  best 
judgment  in  selecting  boars  to  send  to 
breeders.  There  are  pigs  that  breeders 
would  do  well  to  put  in  their  herds  if  they 
want  to  get  the  big  breeding  and  these  pigs 
will  soon  go.  He  does  not  ask  big  prices 
for  the  stuff  and  If  you  care  to  have  some 
of  this  breeding  you  can  feel  safe  that 
Mr.  Miller  will  select  you  a  good  one.  We 
call  your  attention  to  the  card  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  and  ask  you  to  get  in  imme 
diate  touch  with  Mr.  Miller  if  you  care 
to  g;et  one  of  his  best  spring  boars. 
Busch's  Durocs 

A  Nebraska  breeder  who  has  been  mak 
ing  good  in  the  Duroc  Jersey  business  is 
T.  L.  Busch  of  Syracuse.  Mr.  Busch  has 
seventy-five  spring  pigs  and  there  are  some 
outstanding  good  ones  among  them.  These 
spring  pigs  are  sired  by  Model  Advancer, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Gold  Dust  Chief  and 
Watts'  Hero.  Model  Advancer  139769  Is 
sired  by  Advancer  No.  1  by  Advancer,  and 
is  out  of  the  dam  Model  Hope  by  Golden 
Model.  He  is  a  two-year-old  and  breeding 
some  good,  thrifty  pigs.  He  has  an  extra 
good  litter  by  Gold  Dust  Chief  out  of  a 
High  Colonel  sow.  Another  good  litter  is 
by  Beauty  Model  Top,  out  of  the  dam 
Model  Lady  2d  by  Col.  Prince.  The  sow, 
Lucy's  Baby  by  Wallace's  Wonder,  is  rais- 
ing a  good  litter  by  the  strong  breeding 
boar  Golden  Model  4th.  Mr.  Busch  will 
probably  be  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
and  if  he  comes  will  show  one  of  the  best 
aged  sows  In  the  state.  This  show  sow  is 
Queen  Indented,  sired  by  Indented,  and 
out  of  a  dam  by  Advancer.  His  sow  Miss 
Crimson  Critic,  by  I  Am  a  Crimson  Won- 
der 2d,  has  a  good  litter  by  Watts'  Hero 
124349.  Mr.  Busch  recently  purchased  the 
good  breeding  boar,  Crimson  Nig  117539. 
from  C.  T.  Eggert,  Jr.,  of  Aurora,  Neb. 
This  boar  was  sired  by  Crimson  Clipper, 
out  of  a  dam  by  Ohio  Chief.  He  sired  Mr. 
Eggert  a  choice  lot  of  pigs  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  value  in  the  Busch  herd. 
Mr.  Busch  has  bred  some  of  his  sows  to 
this  boar  for  fall  litters.  He  decided  not 
to  hold  his  fall  sale,  but  will  hold  a  bred 
sow  sale  on  February  23,  at  which  time  he 
will  put  in  a  very  choice  selection  of 
spring  gilts  and  fall  and  tried  sows.  If 
you  are  at  the  fair  look  him  up. 

Moats'  Durocs 
We  recently  visited  the  herd  of  Durocs 
owned  and  managed  by  M.  S.  Moats  &  Son 
of  Missouri  Valley.  Iowa,  who  were  for- 
merly of  Randolph,  Neb.,  when  they  raised 
as  many  good  Durocs  as  any  Nebraska 
breeder.  Since  they  moved  to  Iowa  they 
have  continued  their  breeding  operations 
and  now  have  one  of  the  strong  breeding 
herds  In  the  state.  About  twenty-five  of 
their  spring  pigs  are  by  that  strong  breed- 
ing boar.  King  of  Colonels,  about  the  same 
number  by  Dusty  Wonder,  and  they  have 
others  by  Valley  Colonel  2d,  Jumbo,  Colonel, 
Crimson  Wonder  Again  and  Select  Chief. 
They  have  an  excellent  litter  of  fall  pigs 
by  Dusty  Wonder  and  one  by  King  the 
Colonel.  Valley  Colonel  2d  is  a  son  of 
Prince  of  Colonels,  out  of  a  Valley  Chief 
dam.  He  is  the  sire  of  some  of  their  best 
spring  pigs  and  the  pigs  by  him  have  lots 
of  stretch,  good  bone  and  are  stylish 
fellows.  One  of  the  best  boars  that  we 
have  seen  in  our  travels  is  their  boar. 
Jumbo  Colonel.  He  is  sired  by  King  the 
Colonel  and  is  out  of  the  dam  Beauty  Belle 
by  Gold  Dust  Jim  2d.  He  is  a  very  large 
hog,  has  great  depth  of  body,  is  lengthy 
and  is  strictly  of  the  thousand-pound  kind. 
He  is  one  of  the  largest  boars  for  his  age 
we  have  seen.  Messrs.  Moats  &  Son  value 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  boars  they  have 
ever  had  in  their  herd.  They  have  two 
litters  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again;  one  of 
these  is  out  of  a  sow  by  Golden  Model  2d. 
They  have  a  good  Select  Chief  litter  out 
of  a  litter  sister  to  Col.  Gano.  The  spring 
pigs  by  Dusty  Wonder  out  of  the  great 
producing  sow  Beauty  Belle,  are  very  typy 
pigs.  This  boar  is  sired  by  Dusty  Critic 
and  is  a  good  one.  They  have  a.  fall  litter 
by  King  the  Colonel,  out  of  the  dam  Beauty 
Belle,    and   there   is  an   excellent   boar  pig 


Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK — just  off  the  press — reports  the  work  of  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  held  in  Chicago,  April  ,8, 
9  and  10.  1913 — the  most  notable  gathering  ever  assembled  for  the  discussion 
and   study  of  farm  problems. 

To  Farmers — it  Is  a  fascinating  review  of  the  farmer's  fight  to  place  his  vocation 
on  a  par  with  other  lines  of  endeavor.  To  Students — a  valuable  reference  book. 
Bound  in  cloth  and  printed  in  clear  type  on  a  good  quality  of  paper. 

PRICE— $1.00    PER    COPY— POSTPAID 
No  farmer  or  business  man  should  be  without  this  great  book — the  most  com- 
prehensive,   authentic,    practical    and   useful   publication   of   the    kind    in  print. 
ORDER  EARLY  AS  THE  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


in  this  litter.  They  have  a  few  other  fall 
boars  that  will  do  to  send  out  for  breeding 
purposes.  Old  Proud  Chief  is  still  in  their 
herd,  but  he  is  along  in  years  and  is  not 
being  used.  They  have  some  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  the  herd  yet;  other  sows  are  by  such 
sires  as  Dusty  Critic,  Gold  Dust  Jim  2d', 
Tolstoi  and  others.  They  will  probably 
hold  a  fall  sale,  and  if  they  do  will  put  in 
a  mighty  growthy  bunch  of  spring  males, 
a  few  gilts  and  some  tried  »  Later 
on  we  will  have  more  to  say  ,,i  regard 
to    these  Durocs. 


"BACK  TO  THE  LAND" 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Here  I  am 
"back  to  the  land,"  and  glad  that  I  was 
able  to  get  back  after  a  year  of  trying 
to  make  money  more  easily  or  living 
off  the  other  fellow,  as  are  an  ever- 
increasing  army  of  men  and  women. 
And  this  in  part,  I  believe,  accounts 
for  the  high  cost  of  living,  for  most 
of  these  are  mere  parasites,  confi- 
dence men,  or  grafters — more  politely 
called  "real  estate  men,"  "insurance 
men,"  "agents,"  "stock  brokers,"  etc. 

Then  besides  we  have  "the  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  the  merchant  and  chief," 
all  ready  to  get  your  consent  to  put 
their  hands  into  your  pocket  and  ex- 
tract their  share  (?)  of  the  aforesaid 
high  cost  of  living.  A  large  percent- 
age of  these  fellows  are  getting  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  other  brows 
than  their  own.  Their  motto  seems 
to  be — "Get  money.  Get  it  honestly 
if  you  can,  but  get  money!" 

In  my  opinion  it  is  just  this  class 
of  fellows  that  is  largely  to  blame  for 
the  mad  rush  to  the  city  and  town  by 
the  discouraged,  dissatisfied  country 
resident,  whether  he  be  old  or  young. 
These  "gentlemen"  loaf  around,  wear 
good  clothes,  build  fine  houses,  live  in 
luxury  and  style,  eat  three  "squares" 
a  day  (including  35-cent  T-bone  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds)  and  are  served  by 
high-salaried  domestics  and  chauffeur; 
while  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters 
support  the  latest  styles  and  live 
beautifully,  getting  up  at  any  time 
before  noon  and  retiring  accordingly. 

But  their  country  cousins  "roll  out" 
at  five  and  do  chores  until  seven. 
Sally  gets  the  breakfast  of  "hog- 
meat,"  pancakes,  fried  eggs  and  coffee, 
while  Ma  and  Johnny  milk  ten  cows; 
Pa  and  Bill  feed,  curry  and  harness 
ten  horses  and  clean  the  stable,  be- 
sides feeding  and  watering  100  hogs 
in  half  as  many  pens;  and  Susan  and 
Bob  feed  ten  calves,  all  in  one  pen,  out 
of  one  bucket,  one  using  the  whip 
while  the  other  measures  up  the  dose. 

The  same  program  is  carried  out 
after  ten  hours'  hard  work  in  the 
wind  and  sun  or  a  day  in  the  harvest 
or  hay  fields.  The  children  are 
through  at  eight-thirty,  but  Pa  and 
Ma  have  another  hour's  work  gather- 
ing up  the  loose  ends,  emptying  slops, 
bedding  the  horses,  shutting  the 
chicken  coops,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Then 
after  sixteen  hours  of  work  they  take 
time  to  go  to  bed  for  seven  hours  or 
less.  (City  folks  "retire,"  but  country 
folks  "go  to  bed.") 

The  next  morning  Jennie  drives  to 
town  to  get  some  machine  oil  and 
Susan  goes  along  with  eight  dozen 
eggs  carefully  packed  in  a  bucket  of 
oats,  for  which  she  gets  12  cents  per 
dozen.  She  buys  50  cents  worth  of 
beans,  25  cents  worth  of  soap,  and  21 
cents  worth  of  "soup  bone."  They 
drive  Old  Bill,  whose  neck  is  too  sore 
to  work  on  the  binder;  besides,  he  is 
getting  pretty  weak  and  "needs  a  little 
vacation."  On  the  way  home  they  are 
startled  by  the  whizz  of  an  automobile 
passing  through.  It's  Uncle  Jim's 
family — wife,  son  and  three  daughters 
— out  to  get  "a  little  country  air  and 
an  appetite  for  dinner."  Uncle  Jim  is 
a  successful  real  estate  man  who  used 
to  live  on  the  farm  adjoining  Brother 
Ben's,  but  sold  out  and  took  town 
property  and  a  mortgage  on  the  farm 
as  part  pay. 

What,  are  you  wondering,  is  the 
sequel  of  all  this  story?  Jennie  and 
Susan  resolved  then  and  there  that 
they  wouldn't  live  on  a  farm  when 
they  grew  up;  neither  will  Sally  nor 


Bob.  And  the  crop  of  this  class  is 
just  beginning  to  get  ripe  and  to  head 
for  the  towns  and  cities.  Of  course 
nine-tenths  of  them  have  not  found 
things  as  they  expected  (I  was  one 
of  these),  but  as  they  have  nothing 
to  which  they  can  return  they  must 
stay  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  remedy?  Cut  out  the  army  of 
middlemen  by  co-operation — co-opera- 
tive buying  and  selling,  insurance, 
banking,  packing  houses,  and  what- 
not. Make  them  stop  picking  our 
pockets.  Starve  the  multitude  back 
to  work  to  earn  their  own  bread  by  - 
the  sweat  of  their  own  brows.  And 
then,  perchance,  the  hours  of  the 
farmer's  day  may  be  reduced  suffi- 
ciently, together  with  the  cost  of 
living,  so  that  country  or  farm  life 
will  have  more  charm  to  attract — and 
the  city  less  glitter  and  glare  to  de- 
ceive— our  young  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  disclaim  any 
socialistic  leanings.  I  try  to  look  at 
our  problems  from  a  reasonable,  prac- 
tical standpoint.     S.  S.  REYNOLDS. 

Lincoln  Co. 


BURN  CHOLEKA  CARCASSES 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  me, 
if  you  can,  what  ails  my  hogs.  They 
are  troubled  with  looseness  of  the 
bowels  and  some  have  a  watery  dis- 
charge. A  day  or  two  before  death 
they  refuse  all  food,  though  some  eat 
a  little  until  a  few  hours  before  they 
die.  They  become  very  gaunt,  and 
the  poor  suckling  pigs  go  first, 
breathing  very  short  and  rapidly 
before  death.  Only  a  few  survive  the 
disease.  I  believe  they  became  in- 
fected through  the  carelessness  of  a 
neighbor,  who  dumped  his  dead  hogs 
out  on  a  draw  just  fifty  feet  from  our 
line  fence,  and  it  is  likely  that  dogs 
carried  the  plague  to  mine.  Some 
of  the  hogs  vomited  worms  three 
inches  long. — Farmer,  Hall  Co. 

From  your  description  it  would 
seem  that  these  hogs  have  been  dying 
from  cholera.  If  you  have  any  that 
have  not  yet  been  affected,  the  serum 
treatment  would  probably  save  a 
goodly  percentage  of  them.  Those 
that  are  well  would  be  protected, 
while  a  considerable  percentage  of 
those  apparently  well,  yet  with  a 
high  temperature,  would  be  saved. 

The  matter  of  disposing  of  dead 
cholera  hogs  is  as  important  as  the 
serum  treatment.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  a  majority  of  the  out- 
breaks would  not  have  occurred  had 
all  dead  hogs  -been  burned  or  buried 
deeply.  The  germs  are  easily  carried 
by  crows  and  other  birds,  as  well  as 
by  dogs  and  on  the  feet  of  persons 
who  walk  about  cholera  yards. 
People  that  have  dogs  should  be  sure 
they  stay  at  home  nights  while 
cholera  is  in  the  neighborhood. 

J.  H.  GAIN. 

Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 
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Sept.  27 
Oct.  1- 
Oct.  6- 
Oct.  7- 
Oct.  8- 
Oct 
Oct.  10- 
Oct.  14- 
Oct.  14- 
Oct.  15- 
Oct.  16- 
Oct.  20- 
Oct.  21- 
Oct.  25- 
Oct.  30- 
Oct.  30- 
Oct.  31- 

Aug.  14- 
Oct.  11- 
Oct.  16- 
Oct.  17- 
Oct.  18- 
Oct.  18- 
Oct.  20- 
Oct.  21- 
Oct.  22- 
Oct.  25- 
Oct.  29- 
Oct.  29- 
Nov.  5- 


Duroc  Jerseys 

-Robert  Lelsy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
John    Bader,    Scribner,  Neb. 
William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 
F.  A.  Lemmerman.  Creston,  Neb. 
Henry  Aase.   Bradish,  Neb. 
M.  O.  Froistad,   Newman  Grove.  Neb. 
-J.    J.   Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 
-G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 
-Frank  Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 
-W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons,  Tecumseh. 
-Theo.  Foss.  Sterling,  Neb. 
-Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 
-J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
-Herman  Toelle.  West  Point,  Neb. 
-A.  T.  Cross,   Guide  Rock,  Neb. 
-J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
-Blackburn  Bros.,   Royal,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
-R.   B.   Baird,  Central  City,  Neb. 
-Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 
Thos.   A,   Shattuck,   Hastings,  Neb. 
•Thos.  F.  Walker,   Alexandria,  Neb. 
C.  H.  Harper,   Benkelman,  Neb. 
■Iver  S.   Johnson,   Stanton,  Neb: 
Wm.   Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 
C.  W.   Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 
J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 
Tlmra  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 
Albert  Smith   &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 
-H.  O.  Williamson,  Herman,  Neb, 
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By  a  Jayhawker 

The  last  rain  in  this  neighborhood 
fell  June  4.  Today  is  June  23  and 
we  have  had  no  rain  between  those 
dates.  We  are  getting  just  a  little 
dry;  not  "awful  dry,"  as  a  neighbor 
says,  but  just  dry.  Many  parts  of 
the  county  have  been  visited  by  good 
rains  within  the  last  two  days  and 
one  big  rain  passed  so  near  us  we 
could  smell  it;  but,  aside  from  a  mere 
sprinkle,  we  have  received  none. 
Corn  is  doing  well;  a  good  shower 
soon  would  see  the  bulk  of  it  laid  by 
before  July  4.  Hay  is  an  average 
crop;  it  would  grow  larger  with  more 
rain,  but  probably  will  bring  more 
money  as  it  is.  The  price  has  sprung 
nearly  $3  per  ton  in  ,  the  last  week, 
due  mostly  to  very  dry  conditions  in 
Missouri.  In  some  parts  of  that  state 
they  are  getting  good  and  dry  and 
have  been  so  for  some  time.  Wheat 
is  all  cut;  if  looks  go  for  anything  it 
will  make  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre — more  of  the  first 
kind  than  of  the  last,  however.  The 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  put 
up;  it  is  a  full  average  second  crop. 

The  recent  assessment  shows  an 
increase  of  over  $50,000,000  in  per- 
sonal property  in  Kansas  during  the 
last  year.  That  such  an  increase 
should  take  place  when  only  ordinary 
crops  were  raised  shows  that  good 
prices  for  livestock  will  bring  more 
money  to  the  farmers  than  will  a 
big  crop  of  grain  with  only  fair  prices 
for  stock.  Coffey  county  has  $550,000 
of  this  personal  property  increase, 
which  shows  pretty  fair  conditions,  I 
think.  All  property  is  supposed  to 
be  assessed  here  for  full  value  and 
the  law  requires  the  assessor  to  so 
value  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  act  the 
true  value  of  property  is  much 
greater  than  the  assessed  value. 
Probably  land  is  valued  at  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  real  value;  some 
classes  of  personal  property  go 
higher  than  this,  some  lower.  The 
average  is  about  the  same  as  real 
estate — about  70  per  cent.  Rice 
county  has  exactly  the  same  personal 
increase  that  Coffey  county  has;  the 
population  of  these  counties  are 
almost  equal.  Rice  county  raises  a 
big  acreage  of  wheat;  this  acreage  in 
Coffey  is  in  prairie  grass.  Both  raise 
about  the  same  amount  of  corn.  This 
shows  that  grass  makes  money  for 
a  county  as  well  as  wheat. 

When  we  first  came  to  Kansas  the 
tax  laws  were  very  liberal.  In  the 
first  place,  property  was  valued  at 
only  one-third  of  actual  worth;  in  the 
second,  every  head  of  a  family  was 
allowed  an  exemption  of  $200  and  this 
exemption  was  not  taken  out  until 
the  value  had  been  reduced  down  to 
the  one-third.  This  gave  each  head 
of  a  family  an  exemption  of  what 
amounted  to  $600.  The  first  change 
made  was  to  ta>ke  out  the  exemption 
before  the  value  was  divided  by 
three.  This  cut  it  down  to  the  real 
$200  allowed  by  the  constitution.  The 
next  change  was  to  cut  out  the  divid- 
ing by  three  and  to  assess  at  full 
value.  We  were  told  that  it  would 
make  no  change  in  the  amount  of 
taxes  we  would  have  to  pay,  as  the 
rate  would  be  reduced  to  correspond 
with  the  increased  valuation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  an  increase 
at  once,  and  where  we  had  formerly 
paid  $35  on  a  quarter  section  we  were 
at  once  increased  to  $45  and  now  pay 
$55.  Such  a  greatly  increased  prop- 
erty roll- is  a  constant  temptation  to 
put  the  levy  up  just  a  notch  or  two. 
It  worked  that  way  here  and  will  work 
the  same  in  Nebraska  if  they  ever  go 
to  assessing  at  full  value  there. 

Jointists  in  Kansas  are  beginning 
to  find  out  that  the  newly  passed 
Mahin  law  has  a  stinger  to  it,  and 
a  mighty  long  and  sharp  stinger  at 
that.  This  law  requires  that  every 
shipment  of  liquor  brought  in  shall 
be  filed  with  the  county  clerk  by  the 
railroad  or  express  company,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  liquor  is  consigned.  Before  this 
man  can  get  the  liquor  from  the 
office  he  has  to  sign  an  oath  that  it  is 
for  his  personal  use  alone.  An  in- 
spection of  the  records  shows  who  is 
getting  in  large  amounts  of  booze. 
Then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  perjury 
instead  of  liquor  selling,  for  it  is 
perjury  on  the  face  of  it  to  swear 
that  a  shipment  of    ten    barrels  of 


beer  each  week  is  for  a  man's  own 
personal  use.  One  booze  seller  down 
here  in  Kansas  was  this  week  fined 
$3,000  and  sentenced  to  a  good  long 
term  in  jail  for  violating  the  liquor 
law.  There  is  still  some  booze  in 
Kansas,  but  it  is  scarcer  than  it  ever 
was  before. 


FEAR  OF  SOUP  HOUSES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  effort  of 
the  present  administration  to  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmer  is  making  some  of  us 
wonder  whether  we  voted  wisely  last 
fall.  Have  the  people  of  this  country 
forgotten  the  results  of  lowering  the 
tariff  in  President  Cleveland's  time? 
Was  it  the  high  cost  of  living  then 
that  caused  the  destitution,  the  need 
of  soup  kitchens  and  all  kinds  of 
charitable  relief,  or  was  it  lack  of 
work?  My  friends  in  England  at  that 
time  enjoyed  an  increase  in  their 
wages,  and  I  find  that  they  are  now 
anticipating  a  like  condition. 

After  1'ying  in  England  for  twenty- 
four  yt.  s  (long  enough  to  become 
acquainted  with  conditions  there)  I 
landed  in  this  country  in  1883  with 
less  than  fifty  dollars.  And  I  have 
not  found  this  such  a  terrible  country 
to  live  in — except,  perhaps,  during 
the  proximity  of  tornadoes.  In  spite 
of  the  corporations  and  trusts  I  have 
succeeded  fairly  well,  although  I  have 
only  what  my  family  and  I  have 
worked  for.  But  I  have  more  thou- 
sands now  than  I  had  dollars  when 
I  came  here,  and  when  I  look  at  the 
conditions  existing  here  and  in  Eng- 
land at  present  I  cannot  but  think 
that  many  of  the  people  here  don't 
realize  what  an  opportunity  is.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  not  particularly 
welcoming  any  great  change  in  the 
high  cost  of  living,  as  we  generally 
raise  more  than  we  can  use  at  home 
(there  are  ten  of  us)  and  are  glad 
to  get  as  much  as  we  can  for  the 
surplus. 

Even  if  they  succeed  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  cities  and 
make  life  there  more  rosy,  it  seems 
to  me  it  will  induce  more  people  to 
flock  into  town,  with  the  result  that 
we  would  have  still  less  help  on  the 
land.  And  in  that  event  what  country 
would  produce  the  food?  The  farmers 
here  could  not  raise  more  with  less 
help  than  they  have  now.  I  feel  very 
doubtful  that  the  remedy  will  be  as 
good  as  it  looks  on  the  surface. 

Fillmore  Co.       FRED  SOFTLEY. 


A  dragged  roadway  sheds  water 
and  is  soon  dry  and  sound  after  a 
shower.  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
dragged  roads,  hollow  in  the  center 
as  they  usually  are,  hold  water,  which 
being  churned  by  the  traffic  makes 
a  fine  array  of  mud.  It  is  easy  to 
pick  out  the  dragged  roads  soon  after 
a  rain  storm. 


When  it  rains  so  often  and  so  much 
that  a  harrow  cannot  be  used  effec- 
tively in  the  cornfield  weeds  are 
bound  to  get  into  the  rows  and  give 
trouble.  This  applies,  of  course^  to 
surface-planted  corn. 


HORSES 


PERCHERONS 

at  breeder's  prices.  11 
horne  grown  3-yr.  stal- 
lions exact  weight  1740 
to  2060  lbs.  Broke  to 
work;  sound  and  with 
bone  to  spare.  July  9th 
these  and  youngsters  for 
sale.  Biggrest  Percherons 
pay  best.    East  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R  7,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


^AUCTIONEERS 

Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  150 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
!n  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  S.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
W.   B.   Carpenter,   Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pore  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldgr.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having   made   a   number   of   sales   of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence in  conducting   sales  of  this  kind. 
1645    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


COL.    ARTHUR   C.  THOMPSON 
LWE    STOCK    AUCTIONEER.      Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be     pleased    to     communicate  with 
parties   wanting  fall   dates.  Address— 
ARTHUR  C.  THOMPSON  YORK,  NEB. 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;    SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BUSKIBK,  SR.  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 

RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 

Two  choice  young  bulls  for  sale  of  service- 
able ages,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cum- 
berland's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy  milking 
dams.  Address. 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  Inspection  solicited.  Address 
GEORGE  RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds    are    on    adjoining  farms.) 


Shorthorn  Bull  Calves 

Weighing  from   500   to    600   lbs.     Sired  by 

SCOTCH  BARON 
by     Baron     Surmise.      Prices  reasonable. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG                COOK,  NEB. 

SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd  of  Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN   E.  WILSON      BELVIDEBE.  NEB. 

EIGHTEEN  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

FOR    SALT— Most   of   them    sired   by  Red 
Goods  1106558 — yearlings  and  two  year  olds. 

A    FEW  COWS. 
P.    T.    HAYS                   BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE.     GROWTHY  FELLOWS  REP- 
RESENTING   GOOD  BREEDING. 
C.  J.  ANDERSON                  WAUSA.  NEB. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  breed  a  limited  number  of  cows  to  our  KING   SEGIS  PONTIAC   PLUS  for  $100 
each.  King:  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  is  a  son  of  King  Segig  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  the  $10,000  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  is  K.  P.  Lady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31.29  lbs.  of  but- 
ter in  7  days;  2034.9  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  dayj  and  128.22  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days  at  4  years 
of  age.    Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922.04  lbs.  of  butter 
in  S65  days.    The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segig  Pontiac  Plus  average  34.25  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days,  1S6.75  lbs.  in  30  days  and  1096.8  lbs.  in  365  days.    His  breeding  and  un- 
usual correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holstein  bulls  living  today 
WRITE  OR  VISIT.                             NELSON  BROTHERS,    STROMSBURG,  NEBRASKA. 
(Breeders  of  High  Class  Regigtered  Holsteins 

FRIESLAND   FARMS    HOLSTEIN  S 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.    From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.   These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segls 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  In 
the  herd.    No  cows  retained  In  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
15, #00  pounds  of  milk  each  year.    All  stock 
over    six    months    old    tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
Or.  B.  B.  Davis,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb 

Fair  Acre  Holstein  Farms 

PRINCE  KATY,  grand  champion  ball,  heads 
our  herd.     A  few  choice  females  for  sale 
BADGER  ft  FROST          Central  City,  Neb 

Purebre*  Registered 

(VEwJHr   HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

AJ^OTtf           The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
W     ml        Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein- FrieslanAsso.  Bx  134,  Bra ttlebore, Vt. 

GROWTHY 


JIEREFORDS^ 

HER  E  FOR  D 


BU  LLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAT"  DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY   4TH   BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS 


SIRED    BY    BEAU    GONDOLINE,  REX 
THESE   BULLS   ARE    LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Servioeable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.     ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

 POLAND  CHINAS  

MILLER  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

A  few  fall  boars  and  only  a  limited  number  of  spring  males  for  sale.  These  boars  are 
sired  by  the  renowned  big-type  sires  MILLER'S  CHIEF  PRICE,  MILLER'S  PIONEER 
CHIEF  PRICE.  MILLER'S  BIG  ORANGE  and  MILLER'S  SIOUX  CHIEF.  MR.  PURDY 
OF  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  HAS  RECENTLY  SEEN  THESE  BOARS  AND  WILL 
BE  GLAD  TO  ANSWER  ANY  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  REGARD  TO  THEM.  A  NUM- 
BER OF  OUTSTANDING  HERD  HEADERS  CARRYING  'BIG-TYPE  BREEDING. 
JOHN  MILLER  ROCK  VALLEY,  IOWA 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
FRANK  DVORAK  HOVVELLS,  NEBRASKA 


POLAND  CHINAS 


e 

I 


POLANDS 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 

SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
3.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


Wagner's  Big  Polands 

Spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by  BIG  EX- 
CEPTION    63990.     ORANGE    FIRST  64492 

and  BIG  TOM. 
PAUL    WAGNER  PIERCE,  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL    and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
{'.   H.    SCH RAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 

1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED      DPFFEY  NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  OF 
FESSENMEYER'S     "A  WONDER" 

Mated  with  NEBRASKA  GIANT,  a  grand- 
son of  Long  King,  for  sale.    Sows  to  farrow 
the   last   of   August   and  September. 
H.  H.  MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 

MEINHOLD'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Spring   pigs   by   BIG   JUMBO,    a  grandson 
of    WADE'S    JUMBO,    for    sale.      I  will 
also    sell    this    herd  boar. 
H.  C.  MEINHOLD      STROMSBURG,  NEB. 


 DUROC-JERSEYS_ 

POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthy      spring      males      by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,    a   son   of   LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.    L.   POTTEIGER       FULLERTON,  NEB. 

HENSLEY'S    DUR0C  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  sen  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also    price    a    few    sows    for   fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


JIEREJfWDS^ 

HEREFORD  CATTLE, 
Six   bulls,    8   to   16   months  old,   and  ten 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

O.  O.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 
One  of  the  Oldest  Established  Herefora 
 Herds    In  Nebraska.  

Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE- 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL  BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 

REDJPOLLS 

SCHWAB'S  REDPOLLS 

Choice     animals    of    either     sex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.      Prices   right.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     Address  or  visit — 
W    F.   SCHWAB       fILAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


JDHESTER^JtVHITES_ 

murray's  immune  o.  i.  c. 

HERD  HEADERS — Fall  boars  by  U.  S.  and 
FAIRMONT  CHIEF  —  both   big  type  sires. 
These  fall  boars  are  IMMUNE,   are  priced 
right    and    GUARANTEED.  Address — 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB. 
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Co-Operative  Creamery  Convention 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska  Co-operative  Creamery  As- 
sociation, organized  a  year  ago  at 
Sargent,  was  held  at  Mason  City, 
Custer  county,  June  24.  Owing  to  the 
busy  season,  probably,  the  attendance 
from  abroad  was  small;  only  about 
half  a  dozen  creameries  were  repre- 
sented. But  Mason  City  has  a  local 
creamery  and  its  patrons  were  out  in 
force.  Several  hundred  persons  sat 
down  to  the  splendid  picnic  dinner 
provided  by  the  good  ladies.  Prepa- 
rations for  the  feast  cut  down  the 
morning  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tion, but  when  the  fragments  had 
been  gathered  up  and  all  had  re- 
paired to  the  hall,  it  was  a  full  house. 
That  the  people  sat  through  three 
hours  of  sweltering  afternoon  heat 
in  a  close  room  listening  to  the 
addresses  showed  their  keen  interest. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  in 
the  morning  Mr.  W.  C.  Elliot  of 
Mason  City  welcomed  the  out-of-town 
guests.  His  speech  was  an  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  of  co-operation. 
Co-operation,  said  he,  binds  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  together. 
Farmers  should  stand  by  their  local 
creamery  against  the  onslaughts  of 
the  big  competitors,  not  only  to  save 
money  but  to  save  the  community 
itself.  In  a  few  words,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Porterfield  of  Omaha,  temporary 
secretary  of  the  organization,  re- 
sponded to  the  welcome.  He  assured 
the  people  of  Mason  City  that  the 
creamerymen  were  glad  to  be  there, 
and  expressed  regrets  that  more  of 
them  had  not  come  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality.  The  president's  annual 
address  was  then  delivered  by  Mr. 
J.  N.  Moore  of  the  Riverton  creamery. 
Mr.  Moore's  address  appears  in  full 
in  the  dairy  department  of  this  paper. 
Efficient  Creamery  Management 

Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen  was  billed  to 
speak  in  the  afternoon,  but  he  was 
called  upon  before  dinner  to  say 
something  about  creamery  manage- 
ment. He  responded  with  a  short 
talk  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  efficiency  in  local  cream- 
eries. Big  competitors  may  compete 
unfairly  in  some  cases,  said  he,  but 
their  success  is  often  more  largely 
due  to  the  use  of  better  methods  of 
creamery  management.  The  central- 
ized creameries  employ  the  best 
trained  men  they  can  find.  So 
efficient  are  these  men  that  they  can 
take  bad  cream  and  make  as  good 
butter  from  it  as  many  local  cream- 
eries make  from  very  much  better 
cream.  Co-operative  creameries  must 
use  as  good  methods  as  the  central- 
ized creameries.  Then  with  better 
raw  material  they  should  be  able  to 
make  a  better  quality  of  butter. 

One  of  the  big  factors  in  creamery 
profits  is  the  over-run.  Butter  is  not 
pure  butterfat,  but  contains  salt, 
casein  and  water.  The  amount  of 
water  incorporated  determines  the 
percentage  of  over-run.  The  law 
allows  16  per  cent  of  water  in  butter. 
The  buttermaker  who  does  not  get 
nearly  that  much  water  in  his  butter 
is  losing  a  good  profit.  The  central- 
ized creameries  get  about  20  per  cent 
over-run,  while  some  local  cream- 
eries have  been  known  to  run  as  low 
as  4  per  cent.  To  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  centralizers  the  local 
buttermaker  must  know  how  to  get 
the  full  over-run  allowed  by  law.  He 
must  also  be  able  to  keep  the  flavor 
of  the  butter  uniform,  so  that  it  will 
sell  week  after  week  in  the  same 
market. 

As  well  as  being  able  to  handle 
the  technical  part  of  the  creamery 
management,  the  local  buttermaker 
must  have  tact  and  know  how  to 
work  with  the  creamery  patrons  to 
encourage  them  to  produce  a  better 
grade  of  cream.  In  closing  his  re- 
marks Professor  Frandsen  urged  the 
local  creamerymen  to  co-operate  in 
selling  their  butter.  By  making  up  car 
shipments  they  could  secure  lower 
freight  rates  and  command  better 
markets. 

The  last  speaker  before  noon  was 
Prof.  J.  D.  Jarvis,  advisory  expert 
for  the  De  Laval  Separator  Company. 
Much  land  in  this  country  has  been 
grained  to  death,  but  dairying  can  be 
depended  upon  to  restore  it  to  pro- 
ductivity, just  as  has  been  the  case 
in  Europe.  Dairying  makes  light 
drafts  upon  soil  fertility,  and  it  pays 
even  on  the  highest  priced  lands. 
Professor  Jarvis  divided  dairying 
into  three  parts  —  production,  manu- 
facturing   and    marketing.     In  each 


there  must  be  efficiency.  The  quality 
of  butter  makes  the  market.  Butter- 
makers,  however,  cannot  do  it  all; 
they  must  have  the  co-operation  of 
their  patrons. 

Successful  Co-operation 

The  first  speaker  after  dinner  was 
L.  S.  Herron;  his  subject  was  "Co- 
Operation."  The  factors  in  successful 
co-operation  are  equitable  distribution 
of  profits;  right  form  of  organiza- 
tion; loyalty  among  members;  good 
management;  and  a  fair  field.  The 
purpose  of  co-operative  selling  is  to 
give  the  producer  the  full  value  of 
his  product  minus  only  the  cost  of 
marketing  it.  It  means,  therefore,  the 
elimination  of  profits. 

So-called  co-operative  concerns,  in 
which  profits  are  divided  among  the 
stockholders  in  proportion  to  the 
shares  they  own,  are  not  really  co- 
operative at  all.  In  true  co-operation 
there  are  either  no  profits — the  full 
value  of  the  product,  minus  the  cost 
of  marketing,  being  paid  in  the 
original  price — or  if  a  surplus  is  built 
up  it  is  divided  among  the  members 
of  the  concern,  or  the  members  and 
patrons,  in  proportion  to  the  business 
they  have  transacted  with  it. 

True  co-operation  centers  around 
the  man  and  not  the  dollar;  there- 
fore, each  member  should  have  only 
one  vote.  That  prevents  concentra- 
tion of  control.  Unfortunately  the 
Nebraska  constitution  makes  it  im- 
possible to  limit  voting  power  with- 
out limiting  stock  ownership. 

Of  loyalty  there  must  be  enough 
among  the  members  of  a  co-operative 
company  to  cause  them  to  stick  to 
their  own  concern  in  periods  of  stress 
when  temporarily  they  might  do 
better  elsewhere.  Loyalty  cannot  be 
expected,  however,  unless  profits  are 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  trade  and 
members  have  equal  voting  power. 

Even  if  organized  on  the  purest 
co-operative  plan  co-operation  cannot 
succeed  unless  the  management  is 
efficient,  as  emphasized  by  Professor 
Frandsen.  In  the  creamery  business 
this  means  that  only  good  butter- 
makers  should  be  employed,  even 
though  they  must  be  paid  a  higher 
salary  than  inefficient  men. 

A  fair  field  means  fair  transporta- 
tion rates  and  freedom  from  price 
discrimination  by  competitors.  Freight 
rates  on  butter  from  central  Ne- 
braska to  Chicago  are  almost  twice 
as  high  as  from  Lincoln  and  Omaha. 
This  is  a  handicap  to  co-operative 
creameries  that  should  be  removed. 
Centralized  creameries  sometimes 
pay  higher  prices  for  butterfat  at 
points  where  local  creameries  have 
been  established  than  at  other  points. 
The  new  anti-discrimination  law  in 
this  state,  which  goes  into  effect  on 
July  1,  should  meet  this  situation 
and  creamerymen  should  see  that  it 
is  strictly  enforced.  Without  malice 
co-operation  should  demand  a  fair 
field. 

Farm  Dairying 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  Frand- 
sen's  address  was  along  the  line  of 
farm  dairying.  The  average  Nebraska 
cow,  said  he,  produces  125  pounds  of 
butterfat  annually;  in  good  herds  the 
average  is  400  pounds.  We  have  too 
many  dead-beat  boarders.  There  is 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  beef 
and  dairy  types.  Beef  animals  use 
their  food  to  put  flesh  on  their  backs; 
good  dairy  cows  use  their  food  to 
make  milk  and  leave  their  backs  and 
ribs  bare.  Not  always,  however,  can 
you  tell  a  good  dairy  cow  by  looking 
at  her.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  weigh  and  test  the  milk  of  cows 
to  weed  out  the  loafers. 

But  the  best  of  cows  cannot  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  milk  and 
butterfat  unless  they  are  well  fed. 
Not  only  must  they  have  an  abundance 
of  feed,  but  it  must  be  of  the  right 
kinds.  The  ration  must  be  balanced. 
Corn,  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay 
supply  nutrients  in  about  the  right 
proportion.  For  heavy  producers 
add  a  little  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal 
or  bran. 

There  should  be  more  winter  dairy- 
ing, said  Professor  Frandsen,  espe- 
cially among  the  patrons  of  co- 
operative creameries.  The  supply  of 
cream  should  be  equalized  so  the 
creamery  will  not  have  to  be  idle, 
or  nearly  so,  for  several  months  in 
the  winter.  This  has  a  bearing  on 
markets,  too,  for  when  the  creamery 
cannot  supply  a  market  it  loses  it. 

In  a  brief  talk  following  the  above. 
Professor  Jarvis  told  how  the  farmers 
of  his  native  state,  Wisconsin,  when 
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put  down  and  out  of  grain  growing 
by  the  competition  of  western 
farmers  operating  on  better  land, 
turned  to  dairying  and  not  only 
restored  prosperity  but  brought  it  in 
greater  measure  than  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  before.  Nebraska  can  do  as 
well,  said  he,  when  her  farmers  turn 
their  attention  in  that  direction. 
New  Life  in  Association 

The  small  representation  at  the 
convention  from  local  creameries 
throughout  the  state  was  rather  dis- 
couraging, and  President  Moore  at 
the  business  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
called  for  the  sentiment  of  those 
present  as  to  whether  the  association 
should  try  to  live  or  disband  there 
and  then.  In  response,  L.  S.  Herron 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  calam- 
ity to  allow  the  organization  to  die 
now  when  it  is  so  badly  needed  to 
work  for  fairer  freight  rates,  to 
bring  about  co-operative  selling  and 
to  enforce  the  anti-discrimination 
law.  He  suggested  that  if  there  were 
not  delegates  enough  to  elect  officers 
that  the  present  officers  hold  until 
next  winter,  when  a  rousing  re- 
organization meeting  can  be  held. 

This  suggestion  was  endorsed  by 
Professor  Frandsen  and  others.  In 
fact,  when  they  began  to  think  it  over 
nobody  wanted  to  see  the  association 
die.  The  secretary  elected  last  year 
has  removed  from  the  state,  so  it 
was  proposed  to  select  another  to 
fill  his  place  until  next  winter.  Sam 
Negley  of  Ansley  was  chosen  unani- 
mously. The  association  will  meet 
next  winter  at  the  calj  of  the 
president. 

It  has  been  felt  by  a  good  many 
creamerymen  that  the  association  was 
too  much  in  the  hands  of  creamery 
promoters.  The  first  secretary  of  the 
association  was  engaged  in  promoting 
creameries.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Negley  removes  that  objection;  the 
organization  is  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  creamerymen. 


The  worst  calamity  that  can  befall 
growing  crops  is  a  hail  storm.  That 
destroys  bright  crop  prospects  more 
quickly  than  any  of  the  ills  that 
farmers  fear. 


PREPARATION  FOR  WHEAT 

The  day  following  the  central  Ne- 
braska dairy  rally  at  Central  City, 
June  18,  in  company  with  Mr.  Vere 
Culver,  demonstrator  for  Merrick 
county;  Mr.  A.  H.  Beckoff,  who  will 
be  demonstrator  for  Seward  county 
after  July  1,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Anderson, 
in  general  charge  of  all  demonstration 
work  in  Nebraska,  we  enjoyed  a 
fifty-mile  automobile  drive  over  Mer- 
rick county.  A  number  of  farmers 
there  have  been  co-operating  with 
Mr.  Culver  in  making  tests  of  differ- 
ent methods  of  preparing  land  for 
winter  wheat.  Wheat  sowed  on  deep 
and  shallow  plowing  did  not  show  a 
perceptible  difference  at  the  time  of 
our  visit.  Early  plowing  and  compact- 
ing the  seedbed,  however,  showed 
distinct  advantages. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Swortout, 
northwest  of  Central  City,  we  saw  a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  early  plowing  for  winter  wheat.  A 
strip  several  rods  wide  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  field  was  plowed 
late  in  July,  another  and  wider  strip 
inside  of  this  was  plowed  about  a 
month  later,  while  the  center  of  the 
field  was  not  plowed  until  about  the 
10th  of  September.  The  lines  between 
the  different  plowings  were  sharp 
and  distinct.  On  the  last  plowing  the 
wheat  was  thin,  short  and  spindling 
with  short  heads;  it  was  successively 
better  on  the  earlier  plowed  strips. 

In  the  field  of  Mr.  Charles  Dunovan, 
just  across  the  fence  from  the  above, 
the  value  of  compacting  the  seedbed 
was  splendidly  illustrated.  The  soil 
was  similar  to  Mr.  Swortout's  field, 
and  it  was  all  plowed  as  late  as  the 
center  of  that  field.  But  after  plow- 
ing Mr.  Dunovan  rolled  his  land  with 
a  heavy  corrugated  roller  before 
drilling  the  wheat.  As  a  result  the 
wheat  in  his  field  looked  to  be  as 
good  as  that  on  the  earliest  plowing 
in  Mr.  Swortout's  field  across  the 
fence.  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
compactness  is  the  important  factor 
in  preparing  a  seedbed  for  wheat. 

We  saw  many  other  interesting 
things  on  that  trip,  but  we  shall  have 
to  reserve  mention  of  them  until  some 
future  time  when  space  permits. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  July  9,  1913 


By  a  J  ay  hawker 


In  my  last  effusion  I  said  that  it 
was  getting  dry,  but  not  awfully  dry. 
It  has  not  reached  the  "awful"  stage 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  rain 
has  fallen  here  this  week,  but  it  is 
too  dry  for  comfort.  Corn  on  the 
upland  has  commenced  to  curl  during 
the  day  and  it  is  not  growing  half 
so  fast  as  it  was  a  week  ago.  Had  it 
rained,  most  of  the  corn  would  have 
been  laid  by  before  the  4th  of  July, 
but  most  of  the  farmers  will  now  wait 
until  after  that  date,  hoping  for  rain 
so  the  ground  will  work  better.  I 
question  very  much  if  it  does  any 
good  to  rework  ground  that  lies  loose 
and  has  not  been  rained  on  since  it 
was  plowed  before.  In  other  parts 
of  the  state  rain  has  fallen,  and  even 
in  some  parts  of  this  county  they 
have  had  good  showers,  but  none  for 
this  corner.  In  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  Kansas,  including  the  Kaw 
valley  potato  belt,  heavy  rains  have 
fallen;  they  are  lucky.  May  we  hope 
for  a  little  of  the  same  luck  this 
coming  week.  But  today,  June  30, 
the  signs  of  rain  are  small. 

People  up  in  South  Dakota  say  the 
winds  that  burn  up  their  wheat  come 
from  Nebraska;  Nebraska  folks  blame 
the  hot  winds  on  Kansas,  Kansas 
passes  it  along  to  Oklahoma,  and 
Oklahoma  is  sure  that  the  scorchers 
blow  in  from  Texas.  The  fact  is  that 
hot  winds  are  local  to  a  greater 
extent  than  most  people  think.  A 
scorching  hot  wind  may  be  blowing 
in  northern  Kansas  and  if  the  weather 
is  cloudy  a  few  miles  north  in  Ne- 
braska the  hot  wind  does  not  reach 
there.  The  sun  heats  up  the  winds 
in  a  very  short  time  and  clouds  cool 
them  almost  as  quickly.  Let  a  hot 
wind  be  blowing  and  let  a  cloud  pass 
over  the  sun;  almost  at  once  the  hot 
wind  becomes  cool.  If  the  whole 
country  is  clear  and  the  sun  shines 
hot  it  'is  possible  that  heated  winds 
may  extend  for  some  distance,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  a  local  affair;  the 
heating  is  done  right  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  sometimes  said  here  that 
after  Oklahoma  harvests  her  wheat 
the  hot  winds  from  the  stubble  reach 
here,  but  that  is  not  true.  The  winds 
are  hot,  not  because  they  blow  over 
stubble  fields,  but  because  the  sun 
is  hot  locally. 

Some  years  ago,  when  land  was 
much  cheaper  than  at  present,  a  man 
might  provide  for  his  future  by  one 
or  two  fortunate  deals.  He  might 
take  a  small  sum  of  money,  buy  a 
farm  and  be  fixed  for  life.  Or  he 
might  have  taken  that  small  sum,  had 
a  good  time  on  it  and  been  a  renter 
all  the  rest  of  his  days.  We  have  one 
such  man  in  mind;  by  a  fortunate 
combination  of  good  crops  and  good 
prices  he  became  possessed  of  money 
enough  in  one  season  to  buy  a  good 
eighty-acre  farm  at  the  prices  charged 
then.  Instead  of  buying  the  farm  he 
took  the  money  and  had  a  good  time 
with  it  for  a  year  or  two.  He  told  a 
neighbor  that  he  had  been  "short" 
all  his  life  and  that  now  he  was  going 
to  have  some  fun  spending  money 
while  it  lasted.  One  cannot  but 
sympathize  with  him  to  some  extent, 
but  he  did  not  do  the  wise  thing. 
Too  many  people  are  today  looking 
for  a  good  time;  they  will  not  econ- 
omize and  they  will  not  try  to  save. 
It  may  be  a  pleasant  way  to  live  for 
a  little  while,  but  it  will  never  buy  a 
farm. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  living  in 
northern  Oklahoma  tells  of  another 
year  of  poor  crops.  This  is  the  fourth 
year  in  succession  in  which  that 
locality  has  had  very  poor  crops,  and 
this  year  bids  fair  to  be  the  worst  of 
all  for  them.  They  had  a  fine  show 
for  wheat  in  the  spring,  but  dry 
weather  almost  ruined  it.  It  will 
make  from  two  to  seven  bushels  per 
acre,  our  friend  says.  Kafir  corn 
came  up  poorly,  the  ground  was  so 
dry,  and  it  has  made  but  little  growth 
since.  A  number  of  silos  are  being 
put  up  in  our  friend's  neighborhood, 
but  he  says  he  cannot  see  what  they 
will  fill  them  with  unless  they  use 
two-year-old  wheat  straw.  This  man 
has  lived  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  for 
forty  years  and  he  says  this  year 
promises  to  be  the  biggest  failure  he 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  hard  lines  for 
them  and  I  feel  mighty  sorry  to  hear 
such  bad  news.    One  failure  can  be 


withstood  fairly  well,  but  when  it 
comes  to  four  in  a  string  it  certainly 
does  not  look  like  a  fair  deal.  They 
had  ten  straight  good  crops  before 
these  last  four  years;  they  would 
probably  have  been  better  off  had 
the  latter  been  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween good  seasons. 


PREPARING  FOB  ALFALFA 

Getting  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa 
depends  upon  having  a  good  seedbed. 
A  good  seedbed  is  one  well  filled 
with  moisture  and  available  plant 
food;  compact,  but  not  hard,  to 
within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  sur- 
face; and  comparatively  free  from 
unsprouted  weed  seeds.  To  make 
that  kind  of  a  seedbed  on  stubble 
ground  for  alfalfa  this  fall  requires 
that  work  be  soon  begun. 

Whether  to  plow  stubble  land  for 
fall-seeded  alfalfa,  or  merely  to  disk 
it,  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Our  preference 
is  strongly  for  plowing.  Plowing 
gives  a  cleaner  seedbed  and  one  in 
which  the  soil  may  be  better  com- 
pacted near  the  surface.  In  a  disked 
seedbed  the  stubble  and  trash  make 
air  spaces  as  deep  as  the  disk  goes, 
and  it  is  hard  to  iron  these  out. 

Plowing  should  be  shallow,  how- 
ever. Deep  plowing  so  short  a  time 
before  seeding  is  dangerous,  because 
of  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility, 


of  getting  the  soil  compacted  again 
before  time  to  sow  the  seed.  Disking 
stubble  before  plowing  for  alfalfa  is 
a  splendid  practice.  That  mixes  the 
stubble  and  surface  trash  with  the 
top  soil  so  that  it  does  not  form  a 
blanket  between  the  furrow  slice  and 
the  undisturbed  soil  below. 

After  plowing,  the  ground  should 
be  worked  down  well  with  a  disk, 
and  then  disked  or  harrowed  as  often 
as  necessary  to  keep  down  weeds  and 
maintain  a  loose  mulch  on  the  sur- 
face. This  not  only  conserves  mois- 
ture, but  it  promotes  the  formation 
of  available  plant  food  for  the  use  of 
the  young  alfalfa  plants. 

Firm  soil  should  come  close  to  the 
surface  when  the  alfalfa  is  seeded, 
so  the  young  plants  may  soon  strike 
their  roots  into  something  substantial. 
They  cannot  thrive  on  air  spaces.  If 
the  disk  is  used  shortly  before  seed- 
ing it  is  well  to  roll,  and  then  harrow 
lightly  to  level  the  ground  for  seed- 
ing. Drilling  is  a  little  surer,  we 
believe,  than  broadcasting  if  care  is 
taken  not  to  put  the  seed  in  too  deep. 

The  importance  of  thorough  prepa- 
ration of  the  seedbed  for  alfalfa,  which 
means  early  preparation,  cannot  be 
over-emphasized. 


General  rains  that  cover  a  whole 
state,  or  better  still  the  whole  coun- 
try, beat  local  showers  "all  hollow." 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  ft  Loan  Association 
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No -Rim-Cut  Tires 
"10%  Over-Capacity" 


Controlled  by  Secrecy 


The  essential  feat  ire  in  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  is  made  under 
lock  and  key. 

We  control  it  by  secrecy. 

Other  attempts  to  make  tires 
which  can't  rim-cut  have  cost 
fortunes  in  faulty  tires. 


No-Rim-Cut  tires,  for  years 
and  years,  have  served  hundreds 
of  thousands  well.  Not  one  has 
ever  rim-cut. 

That  is  why  the  demand  cen- 
ters on  them.  Goodyear  tires 
have  come  to  outsell  every  other 
tire. 


The  Secret 

The  secret  lies  in  six  flat  bands 
of  126  braided  wires.  They  are 
vulcanized  into  the  tire  base. 

That  makes  the  tire  base  un- 
stretchable.  The  tire  can't  be 
forced  off  without  removing  a 
rim  flange.  So  we  don't  hook  the 
tire  to  the  rim. 

With  this  hookless  tire  you  turn 
your  rim  flanges  outward — not  in- 
ward as  with  clincher  tires.  Then 
the  tire,  when  wholly  or  partly  de- 
flated, rests  on  a  rounded  edge. 
Rim-cutting  is  made  impossible. 

Extra  Capacity 

No -Rim -Cut  tires 
have  10  per  cent 
more  air  capacity 
than  the  same  rated, 
size  in  clinchers.  And 
air  is  what  carries  the 
load. 

This  over-capacity, 
on  the  average,  adds 
25  per  cent  to  the  tire 
mileage. 


So  the  tires  save  rim  -  cutting 
and  save  over  -  loading.  They 
save  so  much  that  they  have  be- 
come the  most  popular  tires  in 
the  world. 

The  Vital 
Bands  of  Wire 

But  our  braided  wire  bands  are 
considered  essential  to  a  faultless 
tire  of  this  type. 

Again  and  again  other  ways 
have  been  tried.  And  thousands 
of  tires  came  back  for  replacement 
because  the  ways  were  wrong. 

So  the  demand  has   come  to 


Goodyears,  in  an  overwhelming 
way.  We  have  sold  over  one  mil- 
lion automobile  tires  in  the  past 
12  months  alone. 

No  Extra  Price 

Now,  our  mammoth  production 
has  brought  down  the  cost  of  this 
wanted  type  of  tire. 

No-rim-cut  tires  used  to  cost  one- 
fifth  more  than  clinchers.  Little 
by  little  the  cost  has  been  cut. 

Now  no  standard  tires  of  any 
type  cost  less  than  No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

Think  what  that  means  — tires 
that  can't  rim-cut,  oversize  tires 
at  no  higher  cost  than  old-types. 

Don't  you  think 
that  it  pays  to  insist 
on  them? 


AKRON.OMIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good- 
year Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tire*. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


Put  this  Cutter 
to  the  Hardest  Test 


M  then  you  '11  know  why  Ex-  ■ 
T  periment  Station  Officials —  ™ 
and  thousands  of  farmers,  as  % 
well  —  unanimously  agree  that  fl 
for  power,  speed  and  capacity,  the  p 
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THE  LIVE  FARMER  AS  A  DEMONSTRATOR 


By  LOUIS  MA.CEY,  Lincoln  County 


It  has  been  asked  why  farmers  do 
not  oftener  learn  of  and  pattern  after 
their  most  progressive  neighbors. 
This  is  begging  the  question  and 
assuming  that  farmers  don't  copy  the 
best  methods,  even  when  they  see 
them  worked  out  right  m  their  own 
neighborhood.  Is  it  so?  To  a  certain 
extent  we  must  admit  that  it  is,  but 
I  think,  not  to  the  extent  that  some 
seem  to  think  It  is  often  a  case 
of  one  extreme  begetting  another. 
Much  depends  on  who  is  the  really 
progressive  man. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  some  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  found  a  class  of 
men  whose  dominant  characteristic 
was  a  desire  to  "hear  or  tell  some 
new  thing."  This  class  has  never 
died  out,  and  as  all  kinds  of  men 
are  engaged  in  farming  there  are 
some  members  of  this  group  on 
farms.  I  have  known  a  dozen  or  so 
of  them,  and  personally  they  are  not 
a  bad  sort.  It's  just  a  case  of  over- 
grown curiosity  and  a  "hanker  for 
larnin' "  gone  to  seed. 

Over-Progressive  Farmers 

Now  the  trouble  is,  these  fellows 
are  80  progressive  and  so  impatient 
to  progress  that  their  omnivorous 
appetite  for  "agricultural  science" 
outruns  their  digestion  and  they  are 
chock  full  of  half-digested  theories  on 
almost  every  topic.  And  of  course 
they  talk,  and  talk,  and  talk.  With 
an  imperfect  understanding  of  all 
the  factors  involved,  and  lacking  the 
judgment  (or  being  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry)  to  allow  for  local  conditions, 


expecting  some  one  else  to  do  all  the 
experimenting,  they  rush  off  to  show 
their  new-found  "science"  in  action. 
Very  often  before  they  get  one  thing 
well  started  they  sight  a  new  "bug" 
and  start  off  on  the  chase.  So  they 
make  many  failures,  and  the  neigh- 
bors who  have  been  compelled  to 
listen  and  who  can't  help  but  see  are 
naturally  slow  to  follow,  even  where 
a  partial  success  has  been  achieved. 
Such  a  farmer  is  entirely  too  "live," 
and  often  kills  a  good  thing  by 
making  it  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
his  neighbors. 

There  is  another  class  of  live 
farmers  who  are  just  the  opposite  of 
the  above.  They  read  and  think  and 
experiment  for  themselves;  they  "do 
things,"  but  in  many  cases  their 
nearest  neighbors  scarcely  know  how 
they  do  them.  They  are  too  busy 
with  the  doing  to  talk  about  it,  and 
they  hate  "blow"  worse  than  any- 
thing. Sometimes,  too,  they  don't 
care  to  give  away  the  secret  of  their 
success.  But  let  one  of  these  men 
get  started  at  the  institute  and  see 
how  we  all  listen  and  try  to  draw 
him  out!  If  a  real,  live  farmer  knows 
things  and  can  make  them  work  out 
and  pay,  and  we  are  so  situated  that 
we  can  copy  his  methods,  do  we  do 
so?  Surely  we  do — and  often  we  try 
to  when  we  can't. 

Tastes  and  Abilities  Differ 

The  personal  equation  is  the  big- 
gest factor  in  good  farming.  Good 


judgment  at  critical  times  often  means 
the  whole  thing,  and  good  judgment 
cannot  be  passed  along.  I  well  re- 
member asking  some  advice  of  my 
father-in-law,  and  his  answer:  "Now 
look  here,  Louis,  I  can  farm  and  feed 
cattle  and  make  money  in  my  own 
way,  but  I  can't  tell  you  how  to  do 
it.  I've  got  my  abilities  and  have 
developed  my  judgment  accordingly. 
You've  got  your  own  abilities,  and 
maybe  they  are  in  a  different  line, 
so  you've  just  got  to  develop  your 
judgment  to  suit." 

I  thought  that  very  unsatisfactory 
advice  then,  but  now  I  know  it  was 
the  very  best  I  have  ever  received. 
I  have  seen  men  depend  upon  some 
successful  neighbor  for  hints  as  to 
whether  to  feed  or  not  to  feed,  and 
whether  it  should  be  stockers  or 
feeders  or  she  stuff  or  just  hogs.  I 
know  of  one  man  who  "made  a  kill- 
ing" two  years  in  succession  in  feed- 
ing sheep.  The  third  year  a  lot  of 
his  neighbors  went  in;  they  got  nearly 
a  trainload  of  sheep  —  and  scab.  I 
think  they  were  more  careful  how 
they  "patterned"  after  that. 

But  I  have  seen  men  keep  it  up 
year  after  year,  taking  their  dates  to 
plow  and  plant,  to  sow  and  mow,  to 
reap  and  gather  corn,  and  even  to 
haul  their  winter's  coal,  from  what 
the  neighbors  were  doing.  I  don't 
remember  that  any  of  these  men  made 
a  success  worth  mentioning.  How 
could  they,  with  initiative  suppressed 


and  their  own  judgment  getting  no 
chance  to  develop? 
Combine  Aptitude  With  Judgment 
My  father  was  a  city  man  until  in 
middle  age  his  health  compelled  him 
to  move  to  the  farm.  Of  necessity  he 
had  to  "go  by  the  neighbors,"  and 
would  get  fidgety  when  he  saw  them 
commence  plowing  their  land.  More 
than  once  I  "made  bricks"  on  those 
clayey  fields,  and  it  was  of  no  use  to 
protest;  the  old  farmers  surely  knew 
more  about  it  than  a  boy!  That  time 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  land; 
but  two  men  may  have  farms  just 
alike,  yet  one  can't  copy  the  other. 
One  "has  a  turn"  for  handling  young 
colts  and  horses;  he  can  grow  oats 
and  keep  lots  of  pasture  and  make 
it  pay.  Another  can  do  wonderful 
things  with  legumes  and  feeding 
cattle  and  hogs.  Another  can  do  fine 
dairying. 

But  neither  horseman,  feeder  nor 
dairyman  can  pass  on  to  others  that 
evanescent  quality  called  ability. 
This  business  ability  is  what  makes 
the  money  that  is  so  necessary  to 
good  farming;  and,  lacking  it,  the 
hard-up  neighbor  cannot  copy  all  he 
sees,  no  matter  how  badly  he  wants 
to.  But  I  do  think  that  we  learn,  and 
as  fast  as  we  can;  that  we  put  into 
practice  all  the  proved  good  things 
we  see  our  neighbors  do  if  they  are 
of  "our  size"  and  in  our  line.  It's  a 
safe  bet,  however,  that  if  a  farmer 
doesn't  have  "a  turn"  (and  a  liking) 
for  any  particular  thing  he  would 
better  let  it  alone,  no  matter  how 
well  his  neighbors  may  be  doing  at  it. 


PIT  SILOS  IN  WESTERN  NEBRASKA 


By  J.  G.  McMILLAN,  Phelps  County 


base  of  the  silo.  On  this  track  runs 
a  carrier  supporting  a  large  box, 
which  carries  the  silage  from  the 
door  of  the  silo  to  any  place  along  the 
feed  bunks.  The  feed  bunks  are  built 
along  each  side  of  the  track.  One 
side  has  been  fenced  off  so  that  the 
horses  cannot  get  to  it,  but  an  en- 
trance was  left  high  enough  to  admit 


the  cattle.  Thus  the  cattle  are  not 
bothered  by  the  horses  while  eating 
silage. 

A  still  smaller  creep  was  made  at 
the  outer  end  of  the  bunks  and  under 
this  the  calves  may  enter  and  clean 
up  any  silage  which  may  fall  to  the 
ground.  They  may  also  feed  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  bunks  undis- 


Mr.  Peter  Bergquist  of  Harlan 
county  built  a  silo  last  summer  in 
the  edge  of  a  canyon.  The  hole  was 
first  dug  and  then  with  cement  blocks 
a  circular  wall  was  built  up  from  the 
bottom  to  a  point  about  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  bank.  A  steel  door- 
frame was  set  in  on  the  side  next  to 
the  canyon,  so  that  the  method  of 
removing  the  silage  from  this  silo  is 
the  same  as  from  the  ordinary  above- 
|  ground  silo.  As  the  depth  is  twenty- 
eight  feet  and  the  diameter  seventeen 
feet  the  capacity  according  to  King's 
table  is  122  tons. 

Most  of  the  work  of  digging  the 
hole  was  done  when  farm  work  was 
not  pressing.  Counting  the  labor, 
however,  at  a  fair  figure,  Mr.  Berg- 
quist reports  that  the  labor  cost  of 
this  silo  was  $200.  The  cost  of  ma- 
terial was  $125,  thus  making  the  total 
cost  of  the  silo  $325. 

The  blocks  were  left  untouched 
after  being  put  in  the  wall,  and  as 
they  were  rather  porous  they  absorbed 
moisture  from  near  the  edge  and  a 
few  inches  of  silage  spoiled.  That 
will  be  remedied  this  year  by  wash- 
ing the  inside  of  the  silo  with  a  thin 
mixture  of  cement,  lime  and  water. 
Mr.  Bergquist  is  well  pleased  with 
his  silo  and  expects  to  enlarge  it  by 
taking  off  the  roof  and  building  the 
wall  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher. 

Last    September    the    corn  from 
thirty-five  acres  was  put  in  the  silo. 
Some  of  the  same  kind  of  corn  was 
cut  as  fodder  and  was  fed  to  the  stock 
before  the  silo  was  opened.    At  the 
i  rate  at  which  the  fodder  was  fed  out 
at  first,  Mr.  Bergquist  estimates  that 
the  feed  from  the  thirty-five  acres 
would  have  all  been  used  before  the 
|  winter  was  over  if  it  had  been  put  up 
j  in  the  form  of  fodder.   As  it  was  there 
;  was  plenty  of  silage  to  last  until  grass 
came.     About   twenty-four    head  of 
cattle  and  twenty  horses  were  fed 
silage  as  a  main  part  of  their  ration 
all  winter,  having  in  addition  corn 
fodder  or  cane  hay  and  a  little  grain. 
Silage  has  proved  all  Mr.  Bergquist 
expected  of  it  as  a  feed. 

Convenient  Feeding 

As  shown  in  the  picture,  Mr.  Berg- 
quist has  devised  a  handy  plan  for  Sale  day  on  F.  W.  Kiplinger  ranch.  Mr.  Kiplinger  states  that  he 
feeding  the  silage.  A  stretch  of  over-  believes  his  cattle  sold  on  an  average  for  $10  per  head  more  than  they 
head  track  was  built  out  from  the   would  if  they  had  been  fed  on  fodder  instead  of  silage. 


BANK  SILO  ON  FARM  OF  PETER  BERGQUIST,  HARLAN  COUNTY 


turbed  by  the  larger  cattle  or  horses. 
By  this  arrangement  the  stock  may 
be  fed  silage  without  any  heavy 
lifting  and  without  the  feeder  getting 
among  the  stock.  Horses  and  cattle 
are  kept  separate  and  there  is  no 
waste  of  feed  and  nothing  to  clean 
up.  It  is  an  easy  job  on  that  farm 
to  feed  silage. 

Plastered  Walls 

There  is  another  of  these  bank 
silos  in  Phelps  county  on  the  F.  W. 
Kiplinger  ranch.  It  is  a  larger  silo 
than  the  one  just  mentioned  and  is 
built  in  a  canyon  bank  less  steep.  It 
differs  also  in  that  it  is  lined  with 
a  coating  of  cement  plastered  directly 
on  the  earth.  At  the  top  the  silo  is 
built  of  re-enforced  concrete  blocks, 
which  extend  a  few  feet  both  above 
and  below  the  surface.  This  wall  at 
the  top  eliminates  the  danger  of  the 
edge  crumbling  in.  The  door  frames 
of  this  silo  were  made  of  cement 
molded  in  place.  The  dimensions  are 
sixteen  by  thirty-eight  feet,  giving  it 
a  rated  capacity  of  164  tons. 

An  accurate  record  of  the  cost  was 
kept.  Labor  amounted  to  $125  and 
material  to  $250,  making  a  total  of 
$375.  The  silage  kept  in  the  best  of 
condition  right  up  to  the  wall.  The 
owner  is  so  well  pleased  with  it  that 
he  expects  to  build  it  higher  next 
summer  and  perhaps  dig  it  a  few 
feet  deeper. 

Another  Feeding  Device 

Mr.  Kiplinger  also  has  a  labor- 
saving  system  of  feeding.  A  feed 
carrier  runs  on  a  cable  out  over  the 
feed  bunks  carrying  a  special  feed 
box  that  holds  about  500  pounds  of 
silage  and  which  tips  over  to  dump. 
The  box  is  filled  at  the  silo  and  is 
pushed  out  over  the  bunks  by  the 
man  doing  the  feeding.  The  feed  box 
can  be  tipped  a  little  at  a  time,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  distribute  the 
silage  without  handling  it.  It  was  a 
small  job  with  this  equipment  to  feed 
the  120  head  of  cattle  that  were  kept 
on  the  place  the  first  half  of  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Kiplinger  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  silo  and  silage.  He  says  that  this 
silo  has  already  paid  for  itself  in  one 
season  by  reason  of  the  increased 
price  received  for  his  silage-fed  stuff 

(Continued  to  Page  720) 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  John  Deere 
Spreader  lias 
Revolutionized  the 
Spreader  Business. 

SeereReaesonsn:e of  The  Low  Down  Spreader  with  g 

the  Big  Drive  Wheels  | 

What  You  Want 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  exactly  what  you  § 
want  in  a  manure  spreader.  | 
One  that  is  easy  to  load,  light   for  your  I 
horses  free  from  constant  repairing,  and  one  § 
that  will  last  as  long  as  you  think  it  ought  to.  | 

What  You  Get  .  j 

With  a  John  Deere  you  get  a  low-down  j 
spreader  in  which  the  advantage  of  big  drive  | 
wheels  is  not  sacrificed  for  the  low  down  feature,  i 
You  get  a  spreader  that  is  easy  for  your  | 
horses  because  it  has  these  big  drive  wheels,  | 
together  with  roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the  | 
center  of  the  load  comparatively  near  the  horses  | 
and  evenly  distributed  over  all  four  wheels.  | 
No  clutches  to  get  out  of  order,  no  chains  I 
to  give  trouble,  no  adjustments  necessary.  I 
Built  with  steel  frame,  securely  braced,  like  | 
modern  railway  bridges — strong  and  durable.  | 

Why  You  Get  These  Things  | 
Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  makes  all  | 
these  things   possible   in  the  John   Deere  j 
Spreader. 

It  does  away  with  some  two  hundred  trouble-  § 
giving  parts.  It  makes  the  spreader  low  down.  | 
It  permits  the  use  of  big  drive  wheels.  It  does  j 
away  with  clutches,  chains  and  adjustments.  | 
It  puts  all  the  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  on  j 
the  rear  axle,  where  it  belongs,  not  on  the  sides  | 
and  frame  of  the  spreader.  j 

It  does  a  lot  of  other  good  things,  too.    They  are  fully  1 
un   illustrated  and  described  in  our  new  spreader  book.  m 

Get  this  Spreader  Book 

It  tells  how  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  made  and  why  it  g 

is  made  that  way.  It  contains  illustrations  of  the  work-  g 

ing  parts  and  colored  pictures  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader  in  g 

the  field.  It  also  has  valuable  information  in  regard  to  stor-  g 

ing,  handling  and  applying  manure  to  the  land.  S 

Get  one  of  these  books  free,  by  asking  us  for  our  ( 

spreader  book,  Y  1Q  M 

|  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois  I 
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BEATER  and  all  its  driving 
parts  are  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  Power  to  drive  it 
is  taken  from  the  rear  axle 
through  simple  gears  like 
those  that  have  been  used 
on  horse-powers  for  many 
years.  This  construction  is 
patented.  You  cannot  get 
it  on  any  other  spreader. 

ONLY  HIP-HIGH,  easy  to 
load.  Tne  top  of  the  box  is 
only  as  high  as  your  hips. 
Each  forkful  of  manure  is 
placed  just  where  it  is  need- 
ed. You  can  always  see  into 
the  spreader. 

FEW  PARTS.  Clutches, 
chains  and  adjustments — 
in  fact,  some  two  hundred 
parts  in  all — are  entirely 
done  away  with.  To  throw 
the  macnine  into  operation, 
move  the  lever  at  the  driver's 
right  back  until  the  finger 
engages  a  large  stop  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine. 

ROLLER  BEARINGS  togeth- 
er with  the  simplicity  of  the 
machine  itself,  make  the 
Jonn  Deere  Spreader  light 
draft.  There  are  many  more 
reasons  that  have  helped  to 
make  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  greater  than 
all  those  interested  in  the 
spreader  business  thought 
possible.  These  features  are 
fully  discussed  in  our 
spreader  book.  You  can 
get  it  free. 


For  Satisfactory  Service 


■Equip  Your  Carriages  With- 
GOODJ^EAR  Rubber  Tires 


AKKOIVOttlQ. 

If  you  can  get  for  the  same  money 
better  carriage  service  and  bigger  tire 
values  than  you  now  get.  you  simply 
can't  afford  to  overlook  the  opportunity. 
Thousands  oE  farm  residents  have  consid- 
ered this  fact  and  have  accordingly  bettered 
themselves  by  using  one  of  these  famously 
satisfactory  Goodyear  Tires. 

"Eccentric"  Cushion  Tires 

The  more  wearing  depth,  the  longer  your  tire 
wears.  In  Eccentric  Cushion  Tires  >ou  yet 
50  per  cent  more  wearing  depth  because  the  re- 
taining wire  is  below  the  center,  al  lowing  that 
much  more  depth.  Men  ns  not  only  easier  riding 
qualities  but  greater  durability. 
Buried  deeper,  the  wire  does  not  crack  out. 

Tire  stays  firm 
in  channel. 
Toutrh.  high 
grnde  resilient 
rubber  nssur- 
in  g  you  the 
very  limit  rf 
B  at  i  tit  a  c  tory 
service. 


"Wing"  Carriage  Tires 

Tires  that  have  exceptional  lasting  and  wcnr- 
ing  qualities  due  to  the  patented  wing.  This 
keeps  dirt  and  grit  out  of  tho  channel  nnd  pre- 
vents cutting,  grinding,  lrosoning  at  the  base. 

Btcnupo  of  the  Wing  fentures  and  fine  quality, 
these  tires  give  about  twice  the  service  of  ordi- 
nary tires.  'J  hey  Btay  on— wear  longer— at  same 
time  are  very  resilient — ens/  riding  and  com- 
fortable. Get  the  world's  beat.  Insist  on  Good- 
5 ear  "Wing"  Tires. 

Fend  today  for  our  latest  book  on  carriage 
tirea. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


ltric**  Cushion  Tire 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
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Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

816  Court  Street  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


&  Gk  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Fruit  Growers  Will  Picnic 

The  Eastern  Nebraska  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  planning  a  picnic 
to  be  held  at  Nehawka  or  Arbor 
Lodge  in  July  where  a  short  program 
will  be  given  and  the  details  of  the 
packs  adopted  by  the  association  will 
be  demonstrated.  It  is  intended  that 
the  packs  shall  be  uniform  and  that 
the  association  brand  and  a  designated 
grade  stamped  on  a  package  shall 
signify  high  quality.  All  fruit  will 
be  sold  through  a  central  office,  but 
each  grower  will  pack  his  own 
product  under  the  supervision  of  an 
association  inspector.  Care  and 
exactness  will  be  required  to  make 
each  package  of  a  certain  grade 
measure  up  to  the  standard,  but  such 
is  the  plan  of  the  association  mem- 
bers. The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
and  picnic  is  to  familiarize  the  mem- 
bers with  the  requirements.  All 
interested  growers,  whether  members 
or  not,  are  invited  to  be  present. 
The  program,  place  of  meeting  and 
details  will  be  announced  later. 


Watering  Trees  and  Gardens 

Did  you  ever  see  treas  and  plant* 
killed  by  watering  during  dry  periods? 
June  has  been  a  dry  month  at  Lincoln 
and  we  have  watched  a  number  of 
our  neighbors  injure  and  in  some 
cases  kill  newly  planted  trees  and 
plants  and  garden  truck  by  applying 
water.  The  water  was  not  applied 
in  the  right  way.  Instead  of  giving 
a  thorough  soaking  occasionally  they 
have  applied  the  water  frequently 
with  a  sprinkler  or  the  nozzle  of  a 
hose.  This  has  merely  wet  the  very 
top  soil  and  kas  not  gone  down  to  the 
roots.  It  has  caused  the  soil  to  bake 
and  become  hard,  and  has  formed  an 
avenue  of  escape  for  the  moisture 
that  was  about  the  roots.  Unless 
enough  water  is  applied  to  soak 
down  about  the  roots  none  should  be 
applied  at  all. 

A  soil  mulch  three  or  four  inches 
deep  is  very  effective  to  hold  moisture 
and  in  cases  of  prolonged  drouth  this 
much  may  be  removed  from  about  the 
plants  and  a  good  soaking  given  the 
soil.  After  the  water  has  all  settled 
away  the  soil  mulch  should  then  be 
replaced.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  light  showers  with  certain  crops 
have  actually  caused  the  soil  to  lose 
more  moisture  than  fell  at  that  time. 
They  wet  up  the  top  soil,  destroyed 
the  soil  mulch  and  actually  drew  out 
moisture  from  deeper  down  than  had 
fallen  previously.  Be  careful  about 
watering.  Cultivation  is  better  than 
light  application  of  water.  Water 
liberally,  occasionally. 


Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 

Please  give  the  best  method  of 
destroying  the  striped  melon  bug. 
There  seem  to  be  more  on  the  musk- 
melon  vines  than  on  the  watermelon 
vines.  I  have  not  noticed  that  they 
have  injured  the  vines  much  yet,  but 
I  fear  they  will.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  mixture  of  crude  oil 
and  water  would  destroy  them,  but  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  mix  this 
remedy. — Wm.   Buehler,   Johnson  Co. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  is 
probably  the  most  common  and  de- 
structive insect  pest  of  this  class  of 
plants.  Large  growers  of  cucumbers 
and  other  cucurbits  combat  this  in- 
sect by  screens  of  mosquito  netting, 
or  by  providing  trap  plants  on  which 
the  insects  congregate  and  are  de- 
stroyed before  the  main  crop  is 
attacked.  These  measures  must  be 
applied  earlier  in  the  season,  how- 
ever. For  cucumbers  and  melons, 
squashes  are  usually  used  as  trap 
plants,  and  are  planted  a  few  days 
before  the  cucumbers.  When  the 
squashes  appear  the  beetles  gather 
about  them,  and  then  they  may  be 
killed  by  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  similar  material.  Kero- 
sene injures  the  tender  cucumber  and 
melon  vines,  hence  it  cannot  be  used 
on  the  main  crop. 

Unless  these  early  means  of  pre- 
vention have  been  used,  air-slaked 
lime  dusted  on  the  plants  is  probably 
the  most  effective  means  of  combating 
the  striped  melon  bug.  After  the 
vines  begin  to  run,  and  blossoms 
appear,  the  lime  and  lead-arsenate 
method  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
Dust  one-half  or  more  of  the  vines 
with  lime  and  spray  the  others  with 
lead  arsenate,  one  pound  to  twenty 


gallons  of  water.  Lime  may  be  used 
freely  on  the  vines,  but  should  be 
used  more  sparingly  in  the  blossoms. 
A  little  dusted  in  the  blossoms  will 
do  no  harm,  however.  Lime  does  not 
kill  the  bugs,  but  drives  them  away. 
The  lead  arsenate,  of  course,  kills. 

The  black  squash  bug  is  another 
serious  pest  of  all  cucurbits.  It  is 
a  large  rusty-black  bug,  often  known 
as  the  "stink  bug,"  because  of  its 
odor.  It  lays  clusters  of  yellow  eggs 
on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  young  injure  the  plants  by  suck- 
ing the  sap.  Injury  may  occur  at  any 
time  during  the  early  development  of 
the  plant.  It  is  very  difficult  to  com- 
bat this  insect  with  sprays  since  any 
solution  strong  enough  to  kill  the 
mature  insects  will  also  kill  the 
plants.  Weak  soap  solutions  and 
weak  kerosene  emulsion  is  used  with 
some  success  while  the  insects  are 
young,  but  these  often  fail. 

Trap  plants  as  for  cucumber 
beetle,  and  trapping  under  boards 
laying  on  the  ground,  are  about  the 
only  means  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
cope  with  the  adult  black  squash  bug. 


Apple  Scab 

A  Nemaha  apple  grower  complains 
of  the  presence  of  much  apple  scab 
in  his  orchard  on  both  fruit  and 
foliage.  He  says  he  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur  and  lead  arsenate  im- 
mediately after  the  petals  fell  and 
again  two  weeks  later,  and  that  the 
scab  has  shown  up  since  he  began 
spraying.  He  questions  the  effective- 
ness of  sprays  for  scab  and  asks 
for  advice. 

Apple  scab  cannot  be  controlled 
after  the  new  growth  has  become 
infected  if  the  weather  favors  its  de- 
velopment. If  damp,  cool  weather 
prevails  when  the  new  growth  starts 
and  the  blossoms  are  opening,  that 
is  the  time  when  the  spores  are 
spread  and  the  new  growth  infected, 
though  it  may  not  show  up  until 
later.  Spraying  against  scab  must  be 
as  a  preventive  rather  than  a  cure 
after  it  has  once  gained  a  foothold. 

The  application  known  as  the 
"cluster  bud"  application,  which  is 
given  just  after  the  cluster  buds  open 
and  the  individual  buds  are  begin- 
ning to  show  pink,  is  the  one  effective 
ngainst  apple  scab  and  the  all- 
important  one.  It  is  true  that  later 
applications  of  fungicide  are  advis- 
able to  prevent  infection  in  case 
favorable  scab  weather  continues  later 
in  the  season,  but  the  heavy  infection 
occurs  just  after  growth  starts. 

Scab  is  not  injurious  every  season 
in  Nebraska.  The  past  several  sea- 
sons have  not  been  favorable  for  the 
development  of  apple  scab,  and  some 
of  the  growers  have  become  careless 
about  making  this  important  applica- 
tion ngainst  it.  Scab  rarely  gains  a 
foothold  when  the  spring  weather  is 
dry,  and  such  weather  has  been  the 
rule  until  the  present  one. 

We  have  been  trying  to  handle  a 
large  acreage  with  one  power  sprayer 
in  our  Otoe  county  proposition.  This 
spring  unfavorable  weather  for  spray- 
ing and  trouble    with    the  machine 
that  lost  us  time  prevented  us  from  : 
covering  more  than  a  few  acres  before 
the   blossoms  opened.     The  balance  j 
was  thoroughly   sprayed   with  lime- 
sulphur  wtiile  the  buds  were  in  the  1 
pink.    Where  the  "cluster  bud"  ap-J 
plication  was  made  very  little  scab  3 
can  be  found,  but  where  this  appli- 
cation was  not  made  much  scab  is  in 
evidence.   On  our  Cass  county  orchard' 
we  used  Bordeaux  mixture  with  just 
about  the  same  results.    Very  little 
scab  can  be  found  where  the  appli- 
cation   was    made,  but  a  few  trees 
across  the  fence  that  were  neglected 
have  plenty  of  scab. 

It  pays  to  make  each  application 
for  fungus  and  insects  whether  they 
seem  likely  to  be  present  or  not,  as 
we  do  not  know  what  the  weather 
conditions  will  be  and  it  is  hard  to 
effect  a  cure  after  once  infected. 
Preventive  measures  are  much  better. 
The  important  application  against 
scab  should  be  made  when  the  buds 
show  pink.  Lime-sulphur  or  Bor- 
deaux may  be  used.  The  important 
application  against  codling  moth 
should  be  made  immediately  after 
the  petals  fall.  A  fungicide  may  be 
used  with  this  one  to  prevent  later 
scab  infection  should  the  weather  be 
favorable.  The  later  applications 
would  better  be  the  combination 
mixture. 


With  a  little  care  cherry  tree*  can 
be  made  to  grow  almost  anywhera 
in  Nebraska,  even  out  on  the  high 
plains.    Why  not  have  cherries? 
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H.  D.  Lute,  Keith  County 


July  1. — Three  clays  of  hot  wind, 
with  a  maximum  temperature  on 
Friday  of  101  degrees,  was  what  the 
weather  clerk  allotted  us  the  latter 
end  of  last  week.  We  do  not  like  to 
accuse  the  Point  Row  man  of  sending 
his  hot  air  up  here,  but  it  certainly 
came  from  that  direction. 

The  hot  wave  ripened  the  winter 
wheat  very  fast  and  it  was  ready  for 
the  binder  a  week  sooner  than  ex- 
pected. There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  farmers  as  to  whether 
it  will  tend  to  shrivel  the  grain  or 
not.  All  are  agreed,  however,  that 
we  will  need  a  good  deal  of  rain  soon 
tor  the  spring  grain  if  it  is  to  make 
a  crop.  The  fall  wheat  in  this  end 
of  the  county  will  be  a  pretty  fair 
crop,  but  there  are  parts  of  the  county 
where  it  will  not  be  cut  at  all  and 
other  points  where  the  yield  will 
be  very  light. 

Recently  a  farmer  in.  this  com- 
munity fold  a  bunch  of  cattle  that 
passed  through  the  hands  of  three 
buyers  or  speculators  before  they 
were  shipped.  If  each  of  these  buyers 
made  a  profit,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  first  two  at  least  did,  then 
the  farmer  did  not  get  enough  for 
the  stock  he  sold.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  have  a  carload.  That  is  where 
co-operative  shipping  could  save  the 
farmer  money. 

There  is  still  a  keen  demand  for 
stock  cattle  and  some  are  being 
shipped  in.  Pastures  are  excellent 
and  the  stockman  does  not  like  to  see 
grass  going  to  waste.  There  should 
be  some  good  grass  cows  going  to 
market  from  this  end  of  the  state  this 
fall,  but  as  the  crop  of  aged  steers  is 
rather  limited  there  will  not  be  much 
steer  beef  shipped  off  grass. 

We  learn  from  press  reports  that 
Eugene  H.  Grubb,  the  potato  special- 
ist, and  a  party  of  scientists  from 
Germany,  France  and  England  are 
going  to  study  potato  disease  in  an 
effort  to  find  the  cause  and  cure  of 
the  potato  trouble  that  is  causing 
serious  loss  to  the  spud  growers. 
Extensive  tests  are  to  be  made  at 
Alliance  and  Mitchell  in  the  potato- 
growing  districts  of  the  west  end  of 
thi6  state.  A  remedy  for  this  trouble 
will  mean  much  for  western  Nebraska. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  T.  Thompson,  Cuming:  C«niity 

During  the  past  few  weeks  this 
section  of  the  state  has  experienced 
the  finest  corn  weather  possible.  This 
immediate  vicinity  has  not  been 
favored  with  a:;  much  rain  as  our 
neighbors  for  several  miles  around, 
but  corn  that  no  one  expected  to  "lay 
by"  before  the  Fourth  is  being  laid 
by  right  now.  In  fact,  quite  a  little 
corn  has  been  cultivated  for  the  last 
time  at  this  writing,  June  30. 

Corn  up  to  this  time  has  not  suf- 
fered for  rain,  but  the  pastures  are 
"showing  the  effects  of  dry  weather 
and  the  garden  truck  and  potatoes 
have  been  badly  in  need  of  rain.  The 
three-quarter-inch  rain  of  last  night, 
however,  was  of  the  million-dollar 
variety;  at  least  the  crop  aspect  is 
considerably  improved.  In  fact,  I  have 
never  seen  crops  as  a  whole  look 
better. 

Farmers — a  few  at  least — still  per- 
sist in  raising  spring  wheat  just  for 
flour;  it  beats  going  down  into  their 
jeans  for  the  cold  cash,  so  they  say. 
I  must  confess  *at  most  of  the  spring 
wheat  looks  fine  at  this  writing,  but 
I  have  seen  several  fields  recently 
that  will  not  yield  ten  bushels  to  the 
acre — and  that  on  land  that  will  sell 
from  $150  to  $175  per  acre,  too. 

In  traveling  around  a  small  portion 
of  this  part  of  the  state  by  auto  I 
have  observed  that  almost  every 
farmer  has  made  a  start  in  the  alfalfa 
business,  and  from  the  number  of 
stacks  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  "some" 
business,  too.  1  did  not  see  a  field 
of  more  than  fifteen  acres  of  alfalfa, 
but  1  saw  many  from  one  to  five  acres 
in  size.  It  is  very  evident  that 
farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  this  important  crop,  but 
most  of  them  have  not  become  so 


enthusiastic  that  they  are  tempted 
to  seed  half  the  farm  to  alfalfa,  only 
to  become  disgusted  later  with  a 
really  good  thing. 

If  flies  were  ever  more  numerous 
and  more  ravenous  than  now,  I  fail 
to  recollect  the  time.  ,  We  turned  the 
horses  out  into  the  pasture  last  Sun- 
day for  a  little  recreation,  but  not  a 
solitary  one  took  the  opportunity  to 
recreate.  The  blood-thirsty  flies  kept 
them  confined  in  the  barn  all  day. 
Not  once  did  they  venture  out.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  fly  dope  on  the 
market,  but  the  fellow  that,  is  able  to 
concoct  something  really  repulsive  to 
flies  will  deserve  a  Carnegie  medal, 
and  would  doubtless  receive  the 
plaudits  of  beast,  as  well  as  man,  if 
possible. 

 * 

EARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

June  was  a  scorcher.  For  twelve 
days  the  temperature  was  above  90. 
The  high  record  of  the  month  was 
97  degrees  on  the  28th.  The  total 
rainfall  was  1.4  inches,  which  came 
in  light  showers. 

This  is  July  1;  the  wheat  harvest 
is  almost  finished  and  the  "toot"  of 
the  steam  thresher  can  be  hoard  in  a 
nearby  field.  All  indications  point  to 
a  record-breaking  yield  of  wheat. 
The  threshing  is  going  to  cause  .he 
corn  and  alfalfa  to  be  neglected  in 
some  cases,  but  if  southeastern  Ne- 
braska saves  her  wheat  crop  we  shall 
not  go  begging. 

When  we  came  in  from  the  field  a 
few  days  ago  with  parched  lips  and 
saw  the  corn  all  curled  up  from  the 
effects  of  a  burning  sun,  noticed  the 
brown  spots  in  the  pasture  and  the 
withering  vegetables  in  the  garden, 
we  picked  up  our  morning  paper  and 
read  of  snow  flurries  in  Montana.  The 
same  day  the  temperature  was  40 
degrees  in  Montana  it  was  104  in 
South  Dakota.  This  is  a  funny 
old  world,  but  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  leave  it. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  farmers' 
mutual  insurance  company  in  this 
county  has  been  mentioned  before  in 
these  columns.  One  day  last  week 
we  were  visited  by  a  deputy  of  the 
deputy  inspector  who  came  to  inspect 
our  books.  Early  in  January  our 
•secretary  and  president  had  signed 
a  sworn  report  for  the  year's  busi- 
ness and  sent  it  in  to  the  state 
auditor,  who  in  turn  had  approved  it 
and  issued  a  permit  to  us  to  help  each 
other  bear  our  losses  for  another 
year.  Now  he  sends  us  a  man  at  an 
expense  of  $5  a  day  and  expenses  to 
examine  our  books  and  report  to  him 
whether  or  not  our  officers  had  sworn 
falsely. 

We  are  further  informed  that  after 
the  middle  of  this  month  this  deputy's 
deputy  will  receive  $10  per  day  for 
this  work  of  guarding  the  safety  of 
money  that  does  not  exist.  This  in- 
crease in  the  pay  of  this  important  (?) 
officer  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
work  of  that  noble  group  of  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  drew  $10 
a  day  at  the  state  capitol  last  winter 
for  enacting  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizens  of  this  state.  The 
deputy's  deputy  admitted  to  us  before 
he  had  seen  our  books  that  in  his 
opinion  this  law  should  in  no  way 
affect  us,  and  while  the  original  law 
was  in  effect  fifteen  years,  and  we 
had  never  before  been  inspected  under 
it,  he  said  there  was  nothing  t6  pre- 
vent them  from  visiting  us  in  that 
official  way  even  under  the  old  law. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  farmers 
of  this  state  continue  to  suffer  this 
army  of  unnecessary  fellows  who  are 
sent  out  by  those  who  are  in  politics 
for  personal  gain,  that  the  next  gen- 
eration will  pay  for  inspectors  to 
inspect  their  growing  crops,  the 
shovels  on  the  cultivators,  the  hoe 
handles,  and  the  double-comb  rooster 
that  heads  the  flock  of  poultry. 


The  alfalfa  cutworm  did  consider- 
able damage  to  the  second  crop  of 
alfalfa  in  many  eastern  Nebraska 
fields  this  year.  The  worms  were 
numerous  when  the  first  crop  was 
removed,  and  when  their  entire  attack 
was  centered  upon  the  new  shoots  of 
the  second  crop  they  were  able  to 
check  its  growth  very  appreciably. 
In  some  cases  they  kept  the  hew 
crop  from  making  any  showing  at 
all  f»r  a  week  or  more. 


LIGHT  DRAFT  PLOWS 

P  &  O  Light  Draft  Plows  have  been  used  in  ever  increasing  quantities 
by  three  generations  of  American  Farmers,  spanning  a  period  of  71 
years,  from  1842  to  the  present  day. 

Why?  Because  we  have  always 
insisted  on  the  thorough  work- 
ing out  of  three  cardinal  points 
of  merit,  upon  which  rests  the 
foundation  of  the  success  of 
P  &  O  Plows:  Strength,  Sim- 
plicity, and  Ease  of  Operation. 
These  three  features  with  us 
are  something  more  than  a 
mere  choice  of  words,  and  they 
me?n  just  what  they  say. 

Strength — in  the  use  of  ma- 
terial, heavy  when  necessary 
but  not  cumbersome,  braced, 
re-enforced  and  ribbed  where 
the  strain  is  greatest.  Sim- 
plicity — in  the  studied  effort  to 
build  plows  and  other  tillage 
implements  that  are  shorn  of 
all  superfluous  .  parts,  and  still 
give  every  needed  adjustment. 
Ease  of  Operation — in  the  posi- 
tion and  counter-balancing  of  levers,  the  absence  of  jerking  and  jarring, 
either  on  the  driver  or  the  horses,  and  that  general  air  of  finish  so 
difficult  to  describe,  but  which  characterizes  all  P  &  O  Implements. 

P  &  O  Light  Draft  Plows,  all  styles  and  sizes,  from  Walking  to  Engine 
Gangs,  either  Molds  or  Discs,  made  for  all  kinds  of  soil,  for  work  under 
all  conditions  and  under  any  circumstances,  and 

BACKED  BY  AN  UNQUALIFIED  GUARANTEE 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  P  &  O  Light  Draft  Plows  and  then  insist  on 
getting  them.  When  you  spend  your  money  for  plows,  get  the  best — 
the  P  &  O  line. 


Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  HI, 


Minneapolis  Omaha  St.  Louis 
Sioux  Fails  Dallas  Portland 
Kansas  City    Denver   Okla.  City 


Granite  Harvester  Oil 

is  a  heavy  oil  for  farm  machines;  it  stays 
where  it  is  put,  and  takes  up  all  rattle  and  play. 
Reduces  friction — never  rusts  or  gums. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  or 
Standard  Oil  Company 

Omaha 


Do  You  Want  a  Home  in  Lincoln? 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  the  leading  educational  center 
of  the  West,  Hundreds  of  farmers  locate  here  to  edu- 
cate their  children. 

I  have  an  equity  of  $5,000  in  a  nine-room  modern 
house  which  I  wish  to  trade  for  Nebraska  land.  This 
house  is  ideal  for  a  home.  Tell  me  what  you  have  to 
trade.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  488  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


"Opens  and  Closes  Easier 
Than  Your  Barn  Door" 

That's  the  opinion  of  every  man  who  ever  fed  stock  from  the 
Hinge  Door  Silo.  So  simple  and  easy  that  it  can  be  operated 
by  a  child  with  safety.    Write  us  today  for  full  facts  about 

The  HINGE-DOOR  and 


COPYRIGHTED 


LANSING  SILOS 

with  all  the  latest  and  valuable  improvements  in  silo  construc- 
tion, and  trebled  in  value  with  the  Hinge  Door.   Our  book  also 
tells  about  Lansing  Silos.  Your  choice  of  two  famous  makes. 
Get  our  book  before  you  close  a  deal  for  any  silo, 
s  Bros.  Silo  and  Mfg.  Co.,  General  Office,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

,  Mich.  Maryville,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  E.  St.  Louis,  III.  Topeka, 
;.   Lexington,  Ky.  Denver,  Coto.  Spokane,  Wash.  Write  Dept.  22  Nearest  Office. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  ,  $1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  reader?  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers,  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  In  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


On  June  14,  Regent 
When  Doctors  Coupland  and  Senator 
Disagree.  Reynolds,  represent- 
ing the  state  senate 
on  the  joint  committee  to  determine 
the  cost  of  extending  the  present 
campus  of  the  state  university  as 
compared  with  removal  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  University  Farm,  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  effect  that 
removal  would  save  the  state  about 
$500,000,  besides  leaving  it  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  in  the  present  city 
campus,  worth  about  $350,000,  and 
the  buildings  thereon.  On  July  1, 
Regent  Allen  and  Representative 
Mockett,  appointees  of  the  house  of 
representatives  on  the  joint  com- 
mittee referred  to  above,  reported 
that  the  state  would  save  about 
$697,000  by  extending  the  present 
city  campus  instead  of  moving  to  the 
farm.  The  joint  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  give  the  voters  of  the  state 
unbiased  information  to  aid  them  to 
decide  the  question  of  university 
location.  But  with  the  "  members  of 
the  committee  unable  to  agree  upon 
matters  of  fact,  to  say  nothing  of 
policy,  the  voters  are  not  greatly 
helped. 

*    *  * 

Why  this  great  differ- 
Whence  the  ence  in  the  estimated 
Difference?  cost  of  removal?  Part 
of  it  is  due  to  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  buildings 
on  the  present  campus  should  be  torn 
down  at  once  whether  or  not  the 
location  of  the  university  is  changed. 
The  removalist  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, Regent  Coupland  and  Senator 
Reynolds,  after  conference  with  the 
university  architect,  reported  that 
seven  of  the  structures  on  the  city 
campus  must  be  replaced  immedi- 
ately, regardless  of  removal.  The 
anti-removalist  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, Regent  Allen  and  Representa- 
tive Mockett,  also  after  conference 
with  the  university  architect,  reported 
that  only  two  structures  on  the  city 
campus  need  be  replaced  now.  Two 
others  they  admit  will  have  to  be 
scrapped  soon,  but  they  do  not  make 
any  allowance  for  that  in  their 
estimates. 

The  report  of  the  removalist  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  did  not  include 
any  items  covering  the  cost  of  packing 
university  equipment  and  carting  it 
to  the  farm,  or  for  the  cost  of  laying 
walks,  pipes  and  sewers  and  the 
building  of  driveways  on  the  farm 
campus.  Perhaps  they  considered 
that  the  cost  of  these  things  on  the 
extended  campus  in  the  city  would 
offset  their  cost  at  the  farm.  In  part 
it  would,  but  probably  not  wholly.  If 
there  were  any  other  serious  omissions 
in  the  report  of  Regent  Coupland  and 


Senator  Reynolds  we  have  not  found 
them. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  to  us,  however, 
A  Biased     that   Regent   Allen  and 

Beport.  Representative  Mockett 
stretched  several  points 
to  make  their  showing.  As  already 
pointed  out,  they  omitted  from  their 
estimates  the  cost  of  two  buildings 
that  they  admit  must  soon  be  replaced 
,even  if  the  university  is  not  moved. 
■  In  fairness  they  should  not  have 
done  that. 

They  said  that  the  buildings  left 
on  the  present  campus  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  university  would  be 
practically  useless.  That  is  distinctly 
not  true.  The  law  building  was  con- 
structed with  especial  reference  to 
its  use  by  the  supreme  court  in  the 
event  of  university  removal.  Others 
of  the  good  buildings  could  be  used 
by  state  departments  now  occupying 
cramped  quarters  at  the  capitol.  The 
buildings  would,  of  course,  be  lost 
for  university  purposes,  but  if  their 
use  by  state  departments  made  it 
unnecessary  to  erect  other  buildings, 
the  people  of  the  state  would  lose 
nothing. 

Another  item  the  anti-removalist 
members  of  the  committee  refused  to 
consider  of  importance  was  the 
duplication  of  buildings  that  is  in- 
evitable if  the  university  and  agri- 
cultural college  are  developed  sepa- 
rately. A  costly  power  plant  must 
be  installed  at  each  place  unless  the 
university  is  removed  to  the  farm; 
then  one  plant  would  do.  A  library, 
a  gymnasium  and  several  other 
buildings  must  be  erected  at  the  farm 
whether  the  university  is  moved  or 
not.  By  making  these  buildings  a 
little  larger  they  would  accommodate 
the  whole  institution.  Regent  Coup- 
land  and  Senator  Reynolds  estimated 
the  cost  of  duplicated  buildings 
at  $500,000;  the  anti  -  removalists 
brushed  duplication  aside  as  of  little 
importance. 

*  *  * 

It  may  truthfully  be  said 
United  or   that   both   reports  show 
Divided?     bias,  but  it  is  very  clear 

to  us  that  the  one  sub- 
mitted by  the  anti-removalist  mem- 
bers is  much  more  at  fault  in  that 
respect.  It  takes  no  account  whatever 
of  the  benefits  of  a  united  institution 
on  one  campus — which  might  easily 
outweigh  a  matter  of  a  half  million 
dollars  or  more  in  cost.  The  agri- 
cultural college  and  its  fate  the  anti- 
removalists  did  not  mention.  Appar- 
ently they  had  no  interest  in  it. 

In  deciding  to  which  report  to  give 
the  greater  credence  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  neither  Regent  Coup- 
land  nor  Senator  Reynolds  have  the 
slightest  business  reasons  for  wish- 
ing the  university  consolidated  at  the 
University  Farm.  Both  live  a  long 
way  from  Lincoln.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  of  the  anti-removalist 
members  of  the  committee  are  resi- 
dents of  Lincoln,  and,  unconsciously 
no  doubt,  are  influenced  by  the 
attitude  of  the  business  interests  of 
Lincoln. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  often  said: 
The  question  of  university  location 
should  be  settled  wholly  on  the  basis 
of  the  good  of  the  institution  in  all 
its  parts.  Cost,  within  reasonable 
limits,  ought  not  greatly  to  affect  the 
decision.  And  certainly  any  hypo- 
thetical effect  on  the  trade  of  mer- 
chants should  not.  The  big  question 
for  voters  to  think  about  is  whether 
we  are  to  have  in  this  state  a  united 
or  a  divided  state  university. 


"Can  you  unscramble 
Unscrambling    an    egg?"   asked  the 
Eggs.  late  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 

gan. The  idea  he 
wished  to  convey  by  the  question  was 
that  after  a  large  number  of  concerns 
had  been  merged,  and  the  stock  of  the 
combination  had  been  issued  in  place 
of  the  stock  of  the  former  separate 
companies,  it  was  as  impossible  to 
break  the  combination  up  into  com- 
peting parts  as  to  unscramble  an  egg 
and  put  it  back  into  its  shell  as  the 
mother  hen  laid  it.  Had  Mr."  Morgan 
lived  a  few  months  longer  he  would 
have  seen  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  merger 
something  closely  akin  to  the  un- 
scrambling of  an  egg. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
dissolved  into  thirty-two  concerns. 
But  each  stockholder  of  the  trust 
instead  of  getting  his  proportion  of 
new  stock  all  in  one  concern  received 
shares  in  each  of  the  thirty-two.  The 
same  plan  was  followed  in  the  disso- 
lution of   the   tobacco   trust.  That 


could  scarcely  be  called  unscram- 
bling; as  has  been  well  said  it  was 
merely  slicing  the  omelet.  But  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  Pacific- 
Southern  Pacific  merger  the  stock  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  owned  by  the 
Union  Pacific  must  be  disposed  of  in 
such  a  way  that  no  stockholder  in  the 
Union  Pacific  shall  own  any  of  it. 
That  will  make  the  two  companies 
separate  not  only  as  to  organization 
but  as  to  stockholders. 

If  mergers  are  to  be  arbitrarily 
rended  asunder,  surely  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  But  even  this  kind  of 
dissolution  cannot  prevent  mutual 
understandings,  which  may  be  almost 
as  potent  as  common  ownership. 
The  government  may  prove  that  eggs 
can  be  unscrambled,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  wise  to  do  so 
Natural  monopolies  like  the  railroads 
must  either  be  under  strict  govern- 
ment regulation  or  be  owned  by  the 
public;  it  is  folly  to  try  to  cure  the 
evils  of  transportation  monopoly  by 
trying  to  enforce  competition. 

Industrial  monopojies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  natural.  In  every  case 
that  has  been  examined  it  has  been 
found  that  they  exist  not  because  of 
superior  efficiency  but  because  of 
special  advantages  and  privileges. 
Removing  special  privileges  and 
advantages  is  a  much  surer  remedy 
for  the  trust  evil  than  trying  to  un- 
scramble mergers  by  court  decrees, 
"therefore,  even  though  Mr.  Morgan's 
question  seems  to  have  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  it  has  no  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  trust  question. 


When  President  Wilson's 
A  Keen  opponents  dubbed  him 
Professor.  "Professor"  they  meant 
to  convey  the  impression 
that  he  was  too  impractical  to  deal 
with  the  actual  problems  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  politicians,  some  of 
them  to  their  sorrow,  are  now  learn- 
ing that  the  man  in  the  White  House 
is  a  very  clever  statesman. 

When  the  sugar  interests  seemed 
to  be  making  it  uncomfortable  for 
the  administration  tariff  bill,  Mr. 
Wilson  called  attention  to  the  "in- 
sidious" lobby.  A  great  many  news- 
papers treated  it  as  a  joke.  Senators 
wagged  their  heads,  but  to  clear 
themselves  and  please  the  president 
they  would  investigate.  In  less  than 
a  week  the  laugh  was  on  the  presi- 
dent's critics.  It  was  shown  that  the 
sugar  lobby  had  paid  for  columns  of 
dope  on  the  "patent  insides"  of  coun- 
try weeklies,  had  juggled  a  senate 
document  and  circulated  it  at  public 
expense,  and  had  inspired  numerous 
citizens  to  write  to  Washington  ask- 
ing for  a  sugar  tariff. 

When  it  was  learned  that  all  this 
apparent  public  sentiment  was  the 
product  of  a  sugar  lobby,  the  bubble 
bursted.  The  lobby  has  been  too 
busy  lately  defending  itself  to  do  any 
harm.  The  people  believe  that  when 
a  lobby  must  work  in  the  dark,  its 
propaganda  is  wrong.  Now  the  in- 
vestigating committee  is  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  is  finding 
plenty  of  muck — all  because  the  presi- 
dent had  nerve  enough  to  "call"  the 
sugar  lobby.  Lobbyists  are  likely  to 
be  kept  too  busy  this  session  to  inter- 
fere greatly  with  legislation. 

Some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  fellow  demo- 
crats would  like  to  break  over  and 
swat  the  tariff  bill;  but  the  president 
hasn't  distributed  the  offices  yet  and 
they  are  afraid.  Oh  no,  he  hasn't 
made  any  threats — just  awfully  busy, 
you  know,  and  really  hasn't  had  time 
to  think  much  about  appointments. 
The  senators  don't  like  it,  but  what 
can  they  do?  The  people  like  the 
way  the  president  is  running  things. 

Certain  members  of  congress  say 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  dictator.  Leader 
would  be  a  better  term.  But  the 
country  isn't  worrying  about  that. 
He  is  representing  all  the  people 
against  a  log-rolling  gang,  and  if  he 
gets  results,  as  it  seems  very  likely 
he  will,  the  people  don't  care  what 
the  politicians  call  him.  A  mighty 
keen  professor  is  this'  man  Wilson. 


Without  doubt  the  1913 
Glass  Houses,  wheat  crop  in  Ne- 
braska is  the  greatest 
ever  produced  in  the  state.  Railroad 
traffic  men  fear  that  when  threshing 
begins  in  dead  earnest  they  will  not 
be  able  to  furnish  enough  cars  to 
haul  the  grain  as  rapidly  as  it  comes 
from  the  farms.  They  fear  that  we 
may  soon  be  up  against  a  very  serious 
car  shortage.  One  railroad  man  has 
explained  that  the  situation  has  one 
redeeming  feature  —  farmers  will  be 
prevented  from  glutting  the  market 


and  beating  down  the  price.  That  is 
not  likely  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  the 
rural  districts.  Farmers  often  hold 
their  wheat  voluntarily,  but  tkey 
don't  relish  having  to  do  so.  A  car 
shortage  in  crop-moving  time  always 
forces  the  conclusion  that  some  of 
the  money  now  being  spent  by  the 
railroads  to  show  farmers  how  to 
produce  bigger  crops  should  be 
diverted  to  the  purchase  of  more  cars 
to  transport  the  crops  already  grovu. 


Since  the  consolidation* 
Telephone    of  the  two  big  telephone: 

Bates.  companies  in  Nebraska, 
and  the  division  of  the 
state  between  them,  the  state  railway 
commission  has  been  besieged  with 
applications  for  rate  increases.  It 
seems  rather  easy,  too,  to  "get  by" 
the  commission  therewith.  As  a  con- 
sequence that  body  is  being  roundly 
criticised  for  its  work. 

A  part  of  the  criticism  is  no  doubt 
based  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that 
the  greater  the  number  of  'phones  on 
an  exchange  the  cheaper  should  be 
the  rate  per  'phone.  It  works  just 
the  opposite  from  that,  say  all  tele- 
phone engineers.  Increasing  the  size 
of  an  exchange  increases  the  cost  per 
'phone.  The  only  advantage  in  a 
larger  exchange  lies  in  increasing  the 
service,  the  number  of  people  that 
any  subscriber  may  call.  However,  it 
may  be  that  the  increasing  cost  per 
'phone  accompanying  an  increase  in 
the  number  on  an  exchange  is  being 
overworked  by  the  telephone  people 
just  now,  and  perhaps  by  the  com- 
mission also. 

Another  reason  for  criticism  of  the 
commission,  no  doubt,  is  the  rather 
contemptuous  attitude  of  two  of  its 
members,  the  two  that  are  working 
together,  toward  persons  who  appear 
in  the  interests  of  the  public.  That 
very  naturally  creates  a  feeling  that 
the  people  are  not  getting  a  square 
deal.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  little 
confidence  is  being  shown  in  the 
decisions  of  the  commission.  The 
majority  members  of  the  commission, 
if  they  are  right,  can  meet  the  situa- 
tion best  by  straightforwardness.  Be- 
littling their  critics  will  not  help. 


The  reunion  of  confeder- 
A  United  ate  and  union  veterans 
Country.     at  Gettysburg  last  week 

in  commemoration  of  the 
decisive  battle  fought  there  fifty 
years  ago  should  remove  the  last 
traces  of  bitterness  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  and  give  still  greater 
unpopularity  to  that  despicable  prac- 
tice known  as  "waving  the  bloody 
shirt."  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first 
reunion  since  the  civil  war  at  which 
large  numbers  of  wearers  of  the  blue 
and  the  gray  met  together.  The  good 
feeling  that  prevailed  shows  how 
thoroughly  the  old  enmity  has  died 
out,  even  among  those  who  once 
faced  each  other  with  guns  in  their 
hands.  Our  country  is  united.  The 
president  and  the  leaders  in  both 
houses  of  congress  are  southern  men. 
Their  loyalty  is  attested  by  their 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  country,  while  lack  of  re- 
sentment in  the  north  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  control  of  our  govern- 
ment by  southerners  excites  no  com- 
ment. As  President  Wilson  said  in 
his  address  to  the  veterans  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  nation  has  turned  from  the 
past  conflict  to  another  in  which 
south  and  north  can  make  common 
cause  for  the  "new  freedom." 


Eastern  newspapers  that 
Where  Shoe   reflect  the  sentiment  of 

Pinches.  powerful  bankers  are 
lambasting  the  Glass 
currency  bill  with  all  their  might. 
The  same  papers  were  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  now  defunct  Aldrich 
currency  scheme.  Yet  a  close  read- 
ing of  the  new  bill  discloses  that  with 
two  exceptions  it  is  almost  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  Aldrich  measure. 

The  Glass  bill  requires  that  national 
banks  keep  their  cash  reserves  in 
their  own  vaults  and  with  the  re- 
gional reserve  banks ;  there  can ,  be 
no  depositing  of  reserves  with  other 
banks.  It  was  represented  to  the 
people  that  the  Aldrich  scheme  made 
a  similar  requirement  with  respect 
to  reserves,  but  it  did  not. 

The  other  important  difference  be- 
tween the  Aldrich  scheme  and  the 
Glass  bill  is  in  control.  In  the 
Aldrich  scheme,  central  control  rested 
with  a  board  dominated  by  bankers. 
In  the  Glass  bill,  central  control  rests 
with  a  board  of  seven  men,  composed 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
secretary   of   agriculture,    the  con- 
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troller  of  the  currency  and  four  men 
appointed  by  the  president. 

Absolute  control  by  representatives 
of  the  people  is  what  the  big  bankers 
object  to  so  strenuously.  This  proves 
that  control  is  the  vital  point.  When 
the  eastern  bankers  can't  have  con- 
trol they  don't  like  the  plan,  even 
though  with  this  and  the  other  ex- 
ception we  have  noted  it  is  the  Aldrich 
measure  over  again.  They  say  it  puts 
the  banking  system  into  politics,  in- 
stead of  into  the  hands  of  experts. 
Well,  bless  you,  everything  over 
"which  the  people  have  any  control 
must  be  in  politics.  When  any  matter 
is  taken  entirely  out  of  politics  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  so-called  experts 
not  responsible  to  the  people,  the 
latter  always  suffer. 

Experts  selected  by  bankers  might 
know  a  lot  about  banking,  but  if  given 
control  they  would  use  their  knowl- 
edge to  their  own  advantage.  Irre- 
sponsible control  always  results  that 
way  no  matter  how  benevolent  it  may 
be  at  the  outset.  We  confess  that  we 
rather  like  the  idea  of  putting  the 
banking  system  into  politics;  that  is 
the  redeeming  feature  of  the  Glass  bill 
as  compared  with  the  Aldrich  scheme. 

In  the  language  of  base- 
Looks  Like    ball  fans,  President  Wil- 

Error.  son  played  almost  an 
errorless  game  until  he 
accepted  the  resignation  of  District 
Attorney  McNab  of  California  in  the 
closing  days  of  June;  then,  it  seems 
to  us,  he  fumbled  badly.  McNab  was 
preparing  to  prosecute  two  men, 
Diggs  and  Caminneti  by  name,  for 
violation  of  the  Mann  white  slave 
law.  Their  particular  crime  was 
elopement  to  Nevada  with  two  young 
girls.  Both  are  married  men.  It  was 
a  heinous  crime. 

The  father  of  Caminneti  was  re- 
cently appointed  commissioner  of 
immigration  by  President  Wilson.  It 
•was  rumored  strongly  in  California 
that  this  would  help  the  son  to  escape 
prosecution  by  federal  authorities. 
When  the  cases  were  about  to  be 
brought  to  trial,  McNab  received  a 
telegram  from  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Reynolds  ordering  them  postponed 
until  fall.  Postponement  meant  weak- 
ening the  government's  position. 
Immediately  McNab  wired  his  resig- 
nation—which is  about  what  any 
normal  man  would  have  done. 

That  created  a  sensation  in  Wash- 
ington. The  administration  had  to 
begin  explaining.  It  developes  that 
the  elder  Caminneti  asked  for  a  leave 
of  absence  to  attend  the  trial  of  his 
son.  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labor,  under  whom  Caminneti 
is  employed,  felt  that  he  could  not 
then  be  spared,  so  he  (Wilson)  asked 
Attorney  General  McReynolds  to  have 
the  case  postponed.  Caminneti  did 
not  ask  for  the  favor. 

The  order  to  have  the  cases  post- 
poned seems  to  have  been  issued  on 
partial  information,  and  without  look- 
ing carefully  into  their  importance. 
McNab's  resignation,  however,  brought 
the  administration  up  with  a  jerk. 
That  a  mistake  was  made  seems  to 
have  been  fully  realized  by  President 
Wilson,  for  he  has  ordered  the  cases 
prosecuted  with  vigor  and  at  once. 
There  is  no  disposition,  therefore,  to 
allow  guilty  persons  to  escape  punish- 
ment because  of  the  political  influ- 
ence of  relatives. 

But  when  the  essential  righteous- 
ness of  McNab's  grievance  is  thus 
admitted,  it  seems  very  poor  taste  in 
accepting  his  resignation  to  reprove 
him  for  hasty  action.  He  should 
have  received  an  apology  instead. 
From  details  made  public  it  appears 
that  there  was  no  intent  to  shield  a 
criminal.  The  most  that  can-  be  said 
is  that  members  of  the  cabinet 
blundered  badly,  and  that  President 
Wilson  didn't  manfully  admit  it. 


The  announcement  from 
Regulation.    Washington  that  it  will 

require  a  small  army  of 
high-salaried  engineers,  inspectors 
and  clerks  to  make  the  physical 
valuation  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  about  to  be  begun  by  the 
interstate  commerce  commission,  calls 
attention  again  to  the  tremendous 
cost  of  regulation.  Only  recently 
has  the  public  begun  to  realize  how 
great  is  the  expense  and  how  gigantic 
is  the  task  of  regulating  public  service 
corporations.  We  are  learning,  too, 
that  our  commissions  act  slowly, 
not  always  in  the  public  interest,  and 
that  many  abuses  are  left  untouched 
for  years.  These  are  the  considera- 
tions that  will  keep,  public  ownership 
of  natural  monopolies  from  evel 
becoming  a  dead  issue. 


YOUR    METHODS    WITH  WHEAT 

In  every  locality  every  year  there 
are  always  a  few  fields  of  winter 
wheat  that  excel  all  the  other  wheat 
in  the  neighborhood.  Did  you  have 
such  a  field  this  year?  If  so,  we 
would  like  to  know  how  you  grew  it. 
And  so  would  a  great  many  other 
farmers.  At  what  time  did  you  plow 
your  land  for  wheat  last  year?  How 
deep  did  you  plow?  Did  you  disk 
before  plowing?  What  was  the  pre- 
vious crop  on  the  land?  Had  the  land 
recently  grown  clover,  alfalfa  or 
other  legume,  or  had  it  recently  been 
in  pasture?  What  treatment  did  you 
give  the  land  after  plowing,  in  the 
way  of  harrowing,  disking  or  roll- 
ing? At  what  time  did  you  drill  the 
seed,  and  how  much  did  you  sow  per 
acre?  Did  you  roll  the  wheat  in  the 
spring?  No  matter  if  you  have  not 
threshed  yet,  you  know  whether  or 
not  you  have  a  good  field  of  wheat. 
And  it  will  be  all  right  to  mix  in  a 
little  of  your  experience  in  former 
years,  because  the  same  method  of 
soil  preparation  does  no^  always 
give  the  same  results  year  after  year. 
For  each  of  the  five  best  letters  giving 
actual  experience  in  growing  good 
wheat  received  on  or  before  July  22 
we  will  give  a  copy  of  "The  Book 
of  Wheat"  by  Dondlinger.  This  book 
of  370  pages  covers  the  entire  subject 
from  species  of  wheat  to  board  of 
trade  methods  in  handling  the  grain, 
and  makes  a  splendid  addition  to  any 
library.  The  weather  is  hot,  but  may 
we  not  have  a  hearty  response? 


A  GOOD  STACK  COVER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  prob- 
lem of  protecting  hay  from  the 
elements  is  one  that  should  have  more 
careful  consideration.  The  amount  of 
damage  to  hay  stacked  out  amounts 
to  enough  to  make  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  net  profits  of  the  aver- 
age farm  if  it  were  prevented.  No 
doubt  the  best  way  to  store  hay  is  to 
put  it  in  a  good,  tight  barn,  but  this 
means  a  heavy  investment  for  the 
building,  which  some  land  owners  are 
hardly  prepared  to  make;  and  it  is 
practically  out  of  question  for  the 
tenant  farmer. 

Again  the  loss  of  time  in  getting 
the  hay  to  the  barn  from  distant 
fields,  especially  when  help  is  scarce, 
"may  be  a  drawback  and  may  result 
in  damage  to  a  part  of  the  crop  by 
showers  before  the  hay  can  all  be 
put  in.  Temporary  sheds  may  be 
built,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  from  blowing  over  when  empty, 
and  if  built  without  sides  the  hay 
will  receive  more  or  less  damage 
from  snow  drifting  in;  for  hay  can- 
not be  built  up  to  the  roof,  and  even 
if  it  is  nearly  so,  at  haying  time,  it 
settles  down  before  winter,  leaving  a 
considerable  space  above.  Canvas 
covers  are  efficient,  but  they  cost  a 


FARMERS'  INSPECTION  TRIP 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I. was  one 
of  a  party  of  farmers  that  recently 
made  an  interesting  trip  to  the  ex- 
perimental substation  at  North  Platte. 
We  left  Imperial,  the  county  seat  of 
Chase  county,  on  June  15  and  re- 
turned the  next  day.  Superintendent 
Snyder  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Burr  cer- 
tainly showed  us  everything  worth 
while,  and  I  think  we  were  all  pretty 
well  impressed  with  what  we  saw. 

The  wheat  on  summer-tilled  ground 
when  we  were  there  looked  good  for 
from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre, 
if  it  got  one  more  rain,  while  that  on 
ground  that  had  been  sown  to  wheat 
for  six  years  straight  indicated  a 
yield  of  only  about  twenty  bushels 
per  acre.  All  the  other  grain  showed 
that  they  had  put  work  on  the  ground, 
and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
all  the  men  in  the  party  regarded  it 
as  a  paying  proposition. 

I  think  the    farmers    in  western 


good  deal,  do  not  last  long,  and  are 
easily  blown  off  or  carried  away. 
Making  the  Sections 

For  several  years  we  have  used  a 
cover  made  of  grooved  roofing.  Any" 
length  may  be  used,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  stack.  Ten  or  twelve 
feet  is  very  good.  Cut  battens  out  of 
one  by  six  inch  boards  long  enough 
to  reach  across  about  five  of  the 
roofing  boards  laid  side  by  side,  just 
as  you  would  make  a  door,  only  you 
do  not  need  diagonal  brace  battens  as 
you  would  with  a  door.  Make  as 
many  of  these  sections  as  you  need 
to  cover  the  amount  of  hay  you  have. 
Clinch  the  nails  well  and  give  two 
good  coats  of  roof  paint.  When  done 
these  sections  will  be  about  four  feet 
by  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

Lay  two  of  the  sections  down  end 
to  end  and  fasten  a  good  barn  door 
hasp  near  each  edge  of  one  of  the 
sections  where  the  ends  come  to- 
gether, with  staples  to  correspond  on 
the  other  section.  Do  the  same  with 
all  of  the  sections,  putting  hasps  on 
half  of  them  and  staples  on  the  other 
half,  always  being  sure  to  put  each 
hasp  and  each  staple  just  exactly  the 
same  distance  from  the  end  as  well 
as  the  side  of  the  section  in  order 
that  they  may  be  interchangeable; 
that  is,  that  any  door  with  hasps  will 
fit  any  door  with  staples.  The  hasps 
should  be  bent  a  little  in  the  middle 
before  they  are  fastened  on,  because 
the  sections  when  put  on  the  hay 
will  form  the  "comb"  of  the  roof 
where  these  ends  come  together. 

Also,  put  two  or  three  hasps  along 
the  side  of  each  section  with  corres- 
ponding staples  on  the  other  side  of 
the  same  door,  taking  the  same  care 
to  have  each  of  the  hasps  and  staples 
a  uniform  distance  from  the  edge  and 
end  of  the  sections  so  that  when  any 
section  is  laid  alongside  another  the 
hasps  and  staples  will  fit  together. 
Do  not  make  them  too  tight — allow  a 
little  leeway  for  the  swelling  of  the 
lumber. 

Make  the  width  of  your  stack  about 
two  feet  less  than  the  length  of  two 
sections  placed  end  to  end;  that  is, 
twenty-two  feet  if  your  sections  are 
twelve  feet.  Make  the  stack  as  long 
as  you  have  sections  to  cover.  Measure 
and  stake  off  the  ground  so  as  to  get 
the  corners  square  .  Then  build  up 
your  hay,  keeping  it  tramped  uni- 
formly all  over  the  stack.  Keep  the 
middle  of  the  stack  a  little  the  highest 
all  the  time.  Build  the  sides  and 
ends  up  perpendicularly,  or  bulged  a 
little  all  the  way  up;  do  not  "draw 
in"  any  at  all.  If  your  stack  is  a 
foot  wider  at  the  top  than  the  bottom 
all  the  better. 

Advantages 

When  you  finish,  have  the  center  of 
the  stack  about  four  feet  higher  than 
the  edges  with  a  gradual,  uniform 
slope  from  the  center  to  the  edge. 


Nebraska  will  find  that  a  little  sum- 
mer tilling  will  give  them  big  returns. 
The  instrument  that  shows  the  rate 
of  evaporation  of  water  was  quite  a 
sight  for  us,  for  it  shows  that  more 
water  is  lost  by  the  common  way  of 
farming  than  is  really  needed  to  raise 
a  crop.  We  all  realized,  I  think,  that 
we  do  not ,  do  enough  disking  and 
packing  of  the  ground. 

We  also  stopped  at  the  Holdrege 
ranch  north  of  Madrid.  This  con- 
sists of  12,000  acres,  and  1,800  of 
them  are  under  cultivation  by  the 
summer-tillage  method.  They  have 
one  of  the  finest  gardens  I  have  ever 
seen;  it  comprises  fifteen  acres  and 
there  was  not  a  weed  in  sight.  The 
trees  on  this  ranch,  as  well  as  those 
at  the  experiment  station,  show  con- 
clusively that  the  farmers  in  western 
Nebraska  can  have  trees  on  the  high 
divide  with  a  little  cultivation. 

S.  L.  MORSE. 

Chase  Co. 


Then  lay  your  sections  on  top  of  the 
hay,  fastening  them  together,  ends 
and  edges,  until  all  are  on.  Put  a 
stone  weighing  fifty  or  seventy-five 
pounds,  or  other  weight,  on  top  of 
each  section  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  stack.  Then  you  can 
go  home  and  go  to  bed  and  let  it  rain. 

Some  of  the  advantages  are:  You 
can  get  a  large  amount  of  hay  in  a 
stack  because  you  do  not  "draw  it 
in."  The  damage  to  the  sides  of  the 
stack  is  very  slight  because  they  are 
perpendicular.  The  sections  can  be 
laid  on  the  stack  when  it  is  partly 
built  in  leaving  it  for  the  night,  or  in 
case  a  shower  comes  up.  The  sec- 
tions can  be  readily  moved  to  any 
field  or  used  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. They  are  very  convenient  to 
cover  the  bales  when  baling  hay.  A 
part  of  them  can  be  removed  and 
the  stack  cut  down.  If  a  stacker  of 
some  kind  is  used  the  sections  and 
stone  can  readily  be  raised  to  the  top 
of  the  stack.  Being  right  on  the  hay 
itself  they  settle  with  it  and  no  snow 
can  blow  under. 

After  the  stack  has  settled,  they 
can  be  removed  in  a  few  moments, 
and  a  large  amount  of  hay  from  a 
later  cutting  can  be  put  up  on  the 
same  stack.  If  properly  cared  for 
they  will  last  a  good  many  years. 
They  will  pay  for  themselves  time 
and  again.  They  are  the  cheapest 
shed  you  can  make,  because  you  have 
no  frame  whatever,  only  the  roof 
itself.  And  the  sections  are  out  of 
the  way  so  the  hay  can  be  put  up 
with  a  stacker  instead  of  loading  on 
wagons  and  unloading  with  a  track. 
Moreover,  an  expert  stacker  is  not 
required  on  the  stack. 

Clay  Co.  A.  A.  GALT. 


INDEPENDENT    HARYESTER  CO. 

The  former  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Independent  Harvester  Company 
resigned  on  June  24,  and  new  officers 
and  directors  were  elected  to  fill  their 
places.  Of  the  reorganization  the 
press  dispatches  said:  "The  new 
directors  were  elected  by  attorneys 
and  others  representing  the  holders 
of  $800,000  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  company."  The  company  is  cap- 
italized at  $10,000,000,  and  approxi- 
mately $7,000,000  of  stock  has  been 
issued.  But  of  that  amount  only 
$800,000  is  common  or  voting  stock. 
The  remainder  is  called  preferred 
machinery  discount  stock,  and  has  no 
vote.  It  merely  entitles  the  holder  to 
a  discount  on  the  machinery  he  buys 
from  the  company,  and  to  dividends, 
we  believe,  if  there  are  any.  It  will 
be  seen  how  far  from  co-operative  is 
this  concern  when  the  holders  of 
$800,000  out  of  $7,000,000  of  the  paidup 
stock  control  the  organization. 

The  new  president  is  Mr.  W.  D. 
Stewart,  a  banker  of  Piano,  Illinois, 
where  the  plant  of  the  company  is 
located.  While  the  preferred  machin- 
ery discount  stockholders  had  no 
direct  voice  in  the  reorganization, 
they  are  represented  on  the  new 
board  of  directors.  That  is  hopeful. 
The  new  president  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  new  management  desires 
to  make  the  company  truly  co-opera- 
tive. Surely  that  would  require  an- 
other reorganization  more  radical 
than  this  one.  We  have  no  reason 
to  wish  the  Independent  Harvester 
Company  anything  but  success,  but 
we  can't  help  thinking  what  an  awful 
pity  it  is  that  some  27,000  corn  belt 
farmers  have  invested  money  in  the 
concern  without  having  the  slightest 
voice  in  its  management  and  control. 
In  justice  to  those  who  invested  in  the 
stock,  however,  we  should  say  that 
many  of  them  were  led  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  a  vote.  And  to  think 
that  this  concern  has  sometimes  been 
called  co-operative! 


TREATING  FENCE  POSTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have 
found  a  preparation  called  Avenarius 
Carbolinium,  one  of  the  very  best 
preparations  with  which  to  treat 
posts.  It  will  keep  them  from  rotting. 
The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  to  have 
a  small  barrel  about  two  and  one-half 
feet  deep.  Fill  it  with  the  liquid  and 
dip  the  end  of  the  post  intended  to 
be  set  in  the  ground.  A  second  dip- 
ping is  even  better.  We  have  used  it 
for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  know 
that  it  will  do  the  work. 

JOHN  P.  THIESSEN. 

Jefferson  Co. 


Striped  cucumber  beetles,  and 
melon  aphis  are  making  it  very  un- 
comfortable for  farmers  who  have 
melon  and  cucumber  vines.  We  have 
to  fight  for  our  watermelons  now. 


Party  of  Chase  County  Farmers  at  North  Platte  Experimental  Substation 
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Each  the Leader 
In  Its  V  Field 

tfssodated  SamShyers 

Most  powerful  for  advertisers  because 
the  editorial  and  subscription  policies  at- 
tract the  best  class  of  farmers  who  know 
they  can  place  implicit  confidence  in  both 
the  reading  and  advertising  columns. 

527,000  FARMERS 

are  cash-in-advance  sub- 
scribers to  these  papers 


NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  &  FARMER 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Largest  and  most  influential  farm 
weekly  in  Ohio  and  East. 
FARMER'S  GUIDE 

Huntington,  Ind. 

More  and  better  subscribers  than 
any  other  farm  weekly  in  Indiana. 
FARMERS'  REVIEW 

Chicago,  111. 

Largest  circulation  and  supreme 
in  Illinois. 
FARMER  &  BREEDER 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

More  circulation  in  the  rich  territo- 
ry of  which  Sioux  City  is  the  trade 
center  than  all  other  farm  papers. 
NEBRASKA  FARMER 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Nebraska's  REAL  farm  paper. 
FARM  &  RANCH 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Covers  thoroughly  Texas  and  the 
Southwest. 
CALIFORNIA  CULTIVATOR 

Lo»  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  25  years  California's  leading 
farm  weekly. 
RURAL  CALIFORNIAN 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Read  by  prosperous  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  of  California. 
THE  RANCH 

Kent  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Only  farm  paper  in  Pacific  north- 
west guaranteeing  its  circulation. 


Send  for   advertising    rates  and 
distribution  of  circulation. 

(Xssoaa\id  3urm?3hver§ 

Chicago  Office,  Steger  Building 
D.  C.  K.REIDLER,  Manager 
New  York  Office,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 

S.E.  LEITH,  Manager 
St.  Louis  Office,  Globe-Democrat  Bldg. 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 


inn 

LighiningRbds 


SOLD  UNDER  $75,000  BOND 

Because  they  are  absolute  protec- 
tion against  lightning.  Every  Shinn 
Dealer  is  an  expert  on  erecting 
Lightning  Rods.  Our  state  inspec- 
tors follow  the  dealer  and  inspect 
work,  then  you  are  absolutely  safe 
INVESTIGATE  CAREFULLY 
,  There  is  a  difference  in  lightning  rods. 
Shinn  rods  are  best  made,  most  highly 
Improved.  See  your  dealer.  Catalog  free 
W  C.  SWNH,      106  161b  St..  LINCOLN  NEBRASKA 


onvQ  Circlo 

Par/   it  alorvd) 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  ibis  Department  to 
Its  Kdltor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Let  the  Young  Folks  Pay 

"For  every  thing  we  get  in  this 
world,"  says  a  sage,  "we  must  pay  a 
price."  If  young  people  who  are 
reaching  out  for  pleasure  and  ease 
could  be  made  to  understand  —  to 
realize  that,  how  much  it  might  mean 
in  the  solution  of  their  early  life 
problems! 

"I  don't  care,  I'm  going  to  have  a 
good  time!"  is  the  frequent  answer 
when  they  are  urged  to  make  better 
use  of  their  years  of  freedom  from 
care  and  responsibility.  But  they 
seldom  realize  that  the  sort  of  good 
time  they  are  choosing  to  have  may 
cost  more  than  they  will  later  be 
willing  to  pay.  Not  money  cost, 
necessarily,  but  the  cost  of  future 
success  in  life,  or  cost  of  health  or 
of  peace  of  mind  or  contentment,  any 
of  which  means  more  than  money. 

So  instead  of  forbidding  them  to 
do  the  things  which  may  make  such 
a  difference  to  them  as  they  grow 
older,  why  not  just  point  out  to  them 
what  those  things  may  cost  them 
and  then  let  them  take  their  choice, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  must 
"pay  the  fiddler"  themselves? 

If  they  fritter  away  their  time  and 
opportunities  through  their  school 
life  and  youthful  years,  let  them  do 
so  with  the  full  understanding  that 
they  must  "paddle  their  own  canoe" 
with  such  instruments  as  they  have 
seen  fit  to  make  for  themselves.  Let 
them  know  that  their  school  training 
and  home  training  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fitting  them  to  paddle  in 
smooth  waters,  so  to  speak,  for  on 
the  thoroughness  of  their  education 
and  on  their  competence  to  do  well 
some  line  of  work  will  depend  their 
success  in  life. 

Don't  drive  the  young  people  to 
work  or  into  the  life-path  you  wish 
them  to  tread.  Inspire  them  to  wish 
to  work  out  their  own  life  problems, 
and  then  keep  your  hands  off  as  they 
try  to  do  it.  Let  them  pay  the  price 
for  their  mistakes  and  reap  the  re- 
ward for  their  'well-directed  efforts. 
That  is  real  training. 


Share  Your  Discoveries 

When  you  are  housecleaning  or 
doing  any  other  laborious  work  and 
hit  on  a  new  idea  or  hear  of  some 
way  of  simplifying  or  lightening  hard 
work,  take  time  to  jot  down  your 
discovery  and  when  you  have  a  little 
leisure  pass  it  along  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Every  once  in  a  while  we 
find  that  we  are  doing  things  in  a 
hard  way  when  there  is  an  easy  and 
at  the  same  time  a  better  one  that 
we  have  never  thought  of. 

Don't  you  wonder  sometimes  at  the 
terrific  force  of  habit  that  keeps  us 
trailing  along  in  the  same  old  rut 
when  the  "going"  would  be  much 
better  outside,  and  why  we  ourselves 
didn't  think  of  the  simple  little  in- 
vention that  some  one  springs  on 
us,  making  a  fortune  out  of  the  thing 
that  anyone  might  have  thought  of  if 


Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK — just  off  the  press — reports  the  work  of  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  held  in  Chicago,  April  8, 
9  and  10,  1913 — the  most  notable  gathering  ever  assembled  for  the  discussion 
and   study  of  farm  problems. 

To  Farmers — it  is  a  fascinating  review  of  the  farmer's  fight  to  place  his  vocation 
on  a  par  with  other  lines  of  endeavor.  To  Students — a  valuable  reference  book. 
Bound  in  cloth  and  printed  in  clear  type  on  a  good  quality  of  paper. 

PRICE — SI. 00    PER    COPY— POSTPAID 
No  farmer  or  business  man  should  be  without  this  great  book — the  most  com- 
prehensive,   authentic,    practical    and    useful    publication    of    the    kind    in  print. 
ORDER  EARLY  AS  THE  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


My  Four  Passenger  "Chalmers"  30  for  Sale 

This  is  a  1910  four  passenger,  30  horse  power  Chal- 
mers-Detroit car,  newly  painted  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Good  reason  for  selling.  Will  take  close, 
price  on  it.  Address, 

H.  C.  McKELVIE,  "Fieldman"  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb 


we  weren't  all  so  given  to  following 
the  beaten  path? 

But  aside  from  those  ideas  that  can 
he  patented,  there  are  so  many,  many 
little  by-paths  from  the  "good  old 
way"  that  we  discover  for  ourselves 
from  time  to  time — and  keep  to  our- 
selves, thinking  them  too  simple  to 
mention.  But  they're  not,  and  what 
helped  us  may  help  hundreds  of  other 
tired  housekeepers  if  the  little  idea 
is  suggested. 

Sometimes,  you  know,  we  peg  along 
in"  the  accustomed  way  because  we 
are  too  tired  to  think  out  a  better 
one,  and  stick  to  the  old  routine 
because  it  has  become  mechanical  and 
doesn't  require  thinking  at  all. 
Sometimes,  too,  we  have  become  so 
used  to  our  own  easy  ways  that  we 
don't  realize  that  not  every  one  knows 
of  the  little  short  cuts  and  labor 
savers.  Pass  them  along  through 
the  columns  of  the  Home  Circle  and 
rest  assured  that  they  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  dozens  whose  thanks 
you  may  anticipate  as  you  write,  for 
they'll  be  forthcoming  mentally, 
anyway. 


Rose  Petal  Beads 

To  Home  Circle:  The  beads  that 
are  made  from  rose  petals  are  very 
fragrant  and  highly  prized.  Gather 
'the  petals  while  fresh,  put  the  peanut 
blade  in  the  meat  chopper  and  screw 
it  down  to  the  finest  cutting  capacity, 
then  grind  the  petals  through  fifteen 
times,  catching  the  pulp  in  a  clean 
iron  frying  pan.  Now  with  the  hands 
pat  the  dough  down  until  it  is  even 
and  smooth  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
spread  a  damp  cloth  over  all,  and 
set  it  away  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  dough  will  be  black  and 
ready  to  mold  into  beads.  Be  sure 
to  make  them  large  enough,  as  they 
will  shrink  to  half  the  original  size. 

Take  the  top  off  a  small  pepper  box 
and  cut  a  little  biscuit  of  the  dough, 
place  it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
with  the  tip  of  a  finger  roll  it  smooth 
and  round,  then  lay  it  on  a  plate  for 
another  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
hold  the  beads  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  one  at  a  time,  and  with  a 
thin,  sharp  knife  mark  them  criss- 
cross all  the  way  around.  When  this 
is  done  they  should  be  strung  on 
hatpins  for  the  final  drying.  When  a 
pin  is  full  suspend  it  horizontally  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  thread  tied  at 
each  end  and  hang  it  where  the  beads 
will   dry  quickly. 

The  process  is  one  that  requires 
time  and  patience,  but  if  the  beads 
are  kept  in  a  box  when  not  being 
worn  they  will  keep  their  fragrance 
for  years.  It  is  very  pretty  to  put  a 
gold-colored  glass  bead  between  each 
two  rose-leaf  beads.  A  necklace  of 
these  makes  a  very  pleasing  Christ- 
mas gift.  Many  people  make  beads 
of  cornstarch  and  salt,  perfume  them, 
and  sell  them  for  true  rose-petal 
beads,  but  they  soon  lose  their 
fragrance.  ROSE  LEAF. 

Furnas  Co. 


Watch  Food  in  Summer 

The  department  of  agriculture  at 
Washington  has  issued  the  following 
practical  suggestions  in  regard  to 
keeping  food  in  hot  weather: 

"While  people  should  be  careful 
about  the  condition  of  the  food  they 
eat  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  they 
should  be  particularly  watchful  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  In  hot 
weather,  bacteria  multiply  far  more 
rapidly  than  in  cold  weather  and 
produce  chemical  changes  in  some 
foods  which  greatly  lessen  their 
nutritive  value  and  often  make  them 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  quick,  abso- 
lute, simple  way  of  determining  the 
prpseuee  of  hurtful  bacilli  in  foods, 
or  of  obtaining  positive  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  ptomaines  —  the 
poisonous  products  of  certain  forms 
of  bacteria.  The  average  family  does 
not  have  the  delicate  apparatus 
needed  to  detect  either  the  bacteria 
or  their  poisonous  products. 

"The  housewife  will  find  eyes  and 
nose  the  safest  practical  detectives  of 
bad  food  in  hot  weather.  If  any 
article  has  any  suspicion  of  an  un- 
usual odor  or  looks  abnormal,  it 
should  be  avoided.  People  eating  in 
doubtful  restaurants  should  be  par- 
ticularly careful  about  meats  or  fish 
cooked  with  a  highly  spiced  or  aro- 
matic sauce,  which  might  disguise  a 
bad  taste  or  warning  odor.  Only 
sweet-smelling,  clean  food  should  be 
eaten.  Spotted,  green,  slimy,  or 
frothv  raw  meat,  or  meat  which  is 
soft  in  spots  also  should  be  regarded 
with   suspicion.     Taste  of  course  is 


a  supplementary  test,  but  one  to  be 
used  after  eyes,  nose  and  fingers. 
Milk,  particularly,  deteriorates  rap- 
idly under  summer  heat,  especially 
if  it  already  contains  bacteria. 

"All  foods  should  be  kept  covered 
or  wrapped,  and  always  out  of  the 
reach  of  flies,  which  are  deadly 
carriers  of  typhoid.  All  vessels, 
pitchers,  etc.,  in  which  food  is  to  be 
stored  should  first  be  scalded.  Food 
should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible. 
Uncooked  foods  as  a  general  propo- 
sition should  be  avoided.  Children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  the  skins 
of  fruits,  especially  fruits  which  have 
been  exposed  to  flies  or  street  dirt." 


A  New  Way  of  Making  Jam 

From  press  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College: 

That  "natural  fruit"  jams  are  far 
superior  to  cooked  jams  is  the  opinion 
of  Prof.  C.  I.  Lewis  of  the  department 
of  horticulture.  He  makes  them 
himself  and  describes  his  method  of 
preparation  as  follows: 

"Such  fruits  as  red  and  black 
raspberries  and  strawberries  make 
the  most  delicious  uncooked  jam,  and 
one  can  enjoy  a  very  palatable  short- 
cake in  the  middle  of  winter  at  very 
slight  expense.  To  prepare  this  jam, 
be  cure  that  only  sound  berries  are 
used.  Discard  all  soft,  mouldy,  or  in 
any  way  decayed  fruit.  This  is  im- 
perative. Then  mix  equal  amounts 
of  sugar  and  fruit  and  crush  the 
whole  mixture  carefully.  Be  sure 
that  no  berries  are  left  whole. 

"Before  putting  the  jam  into  the 
jars  some  people  stir  it  occasionally 
for  several  days  to  be  sure  that  the 
sugar  and  fruit  become  thoroughly 
mixed.  After  they  are  so  mixed,  put 
the  jam  into  fruit  jars  but  do  not  seal 
them.  The  only  covering  that  should 
be  given  is  a  little  paper  to  keep  out 
the  dust.  If  the  jars  are  sealed  the 
chances  are  that  the  fruit  will  spoil, 
but  if  left  unsealed  it  can  be  kept 
for  some  time.  I  have  kept  it  for 
two  years.  / 

"Red  and  white  currants  treated  in 
this  way  make  a  delicious  jam,  espe- 
cially if  mixed  with  raspberries.  This 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  prep- 
aration known  as  sun-dried  jam, 
which  is  cooked  somewhat.  In  natural 
jam  the  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit  is 
preserved." 


Learning  Housekeeping 

To  Home  Circle:  Instead  of  letting 
the  girls  choose  for  their  regular 
work  the  one  or  two  household  tasks 
that  happen  to  suit  them  best,  leav- 
ing for  the  mother  all  responsibilities 
that  they  consider  disagreeable,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  to  divide  the 
duties  between  the  girls  and  mother! 
Not  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
one  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work 
every  day,  but  rather,  to  rotate  the 
duties  each  week  or  month.  In  this 
way  each  girl  learns  to  do  not  only 
one  thing,  but  everything  well.  Let 
the  daughters  have  the  management 
of  the  house.  No  doubt  they  will 
make  a  great  many  mistakes  in  buy- 
ing, selling,  and  in  the  selection  of 
foods  that  give  the  greatest  food 
value  for  the  least  expenditure.  But 
with  mother  there  as  counselor  they 
will  not  make  the  same  mistake  a 
second  time. 

It  has  taken  mother  years  to  learn 
all  the  little  details  and  economies, 
therefore  she  should  begin  early  to 
teach  the  girls.  Even  so  they  will 
not  succeed  in  learning  it  all  before 
they  have  homes  of  their  own,  but 
they  will  know  enough  so  they  will 
not  be  handicapped.  Mother  cannot 
go  with  them  into  the  new  homes  to 
help  them  out  of  their  little  difficul- 
ties, so  they  should  learn  well  the 
duties  while  the  teacher  is  near. 
Many  young  wives  are  willing  to 
learn  all  the  details  of  home  man- 
agement. Some  get  along  very 
nicely,  considering  how  little  they 
knew  before  marriage,  while  others 
do  not  seem  to  make  any  progress  at 
all.  They  depend  upon  someone  else 
to  manage  the  household  for  them. 

Many  youthful  housekeepers  do  not 
realize  how  much  they  waste  in  a 
short  time.  Bits  of  bread,  meat,  and 
the  like  are  left  over  from  a  meal. 
The  bread  will  be  dry  before  another 
meal,  and  there  is  not  meat  enough 
for  another  dish  and  it  is  the  last  of 
that  particular  kind  anyway,  so  it  is 
given  to  the  cat  or  dog,  or  even 
burned.  Yet  there  is  practically 
nothing  of  any  value  but  that,  with 
some  little  additions,  it  can  be  made 
into  a  tempting  dish  for  supper  that 
will  serve  the  whole  family. 
A  small  quantity  of  meat  chopped 
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and  mixed  with  an  egg,  dry  bread 
crumbs  and  milk,  makes  a  loaf  large 
enough  to  serve  several  persons.  A 
can  of  salmon  alone  goes  a  very  little 
way  in  a  hungry  family,  but  if  made 
up  into  a  loaf  there  is  a  great  plenty. 
Likewise,  if  several  extra  persons 
come  in  unawares  just  before  meal- 
time and  only  one  chicken  has  been 
dressed  for  the  family  dinner,  it  can 
be  made  into  a  chicken  pie  in  a  very 
short  time  and  will  serve  each  person 
abundantly. 

Here  we  find  a  young  wife  that 
has  a  natural  talent  for  sewing.  She 
has  been  allowed  to  do  the  family 
sewing  before  her  marriage,  regard- 
less of  all  other  work.  Mother  or  a 
sister  had  always  done  the  house- 
work and  cooking.  She  knows  noth- 
ing about  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  foods,  nor  how  to  combine 
them  in  menus.  Neither  can  she  pre- 
pare them  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish 
the  required  amount  of  nourishment 
for  her  family.  Will  they  be  able 
to  get  from  their  food  what  they 
need  for  their  best  growth  and  de- 
velopment?    Most  assuredly  no! 

Again  we  see  a  young  wife  that 
makes  the  most  delicious  cakes  and 
salads,  but  cannot  make  a  batch  of 
bread  that  is  fit  to  eat.  Bread  is  the 
staff  of  life,  yet  how  many  women 
there  are  that  cannot  make  a  good 
and  wholesome  loaf!  Girls  should 
first  be  taught  to  make  bread,  bis- 
cuits, Johnny-cake  and  gems,  to  cook 
all  the  different  kinds  of  meat  with- 
out burning,  and  to  properly  prepare 
and  cook  the  simple  vegetables.  Thus 
they  will  lay  a  good  foundation  upon 
which  to  build,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  but  that  their  homes  and 
families  will  be  well  provided  with 
the  most  nourishing  foods 

MRS.  J.  R.  BLACKBURN. 

Valley  Co. 


From  a  Young  Cook 

To  Home  Circle:  Here  is  a  good 
recipe  for  raised  doughnuts:  Take 
as  much  raised  bread  dough  as  you 
want  (I  use  a  soup-plate  full,  which 
fills  a  two-gallon  jar  with  doughnuts), 
roll  as  thin  as  possible  and  cut  it  into 
narrow  pieces,  about  an  inch  wide 
and  three  inches  long;  let  them  raise 
until  light  and  fry  in  boiling  fat. 
When  cool,  roll  in  sugar.  We  all  like 
them  and  they  are  easy  to  make.  The 
men  often  ask  if  we  have  doughnuts 
when  they  are  working  near  the 
house. 

Those  who  like  cocoanut  will  ap- 
preciate this  recipe:  Take  the  whites 
of  twelve  eggs,  beat  them  stiff  and 
stir  in  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
cocoanut,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  sugar  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder;  drop  the  ?nixture  in 
pans  with  a  spoon  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  light  brown. 
LITTLE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER. 

Howard  Co. 


Jelly  Roll  Cake 

To  Home  Circle:  Beat  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  lightly  with  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot 
water,  one  cupful  of  flour,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  sifted 
several  times  with  the  flour.  Add  the 
beaten  whites  of  eggs  last. 

Jefferson  Co.  MRS.  C.  B.  S. 


A  food  chopper  is  almost  indispen- 
sable about  the  modern  kitchen. 
Grind  nuts  for  cake,  raisins  for  fill- 
ings, meat  for  various  dishes,  dry 
bread  and  crackers  for  crumb  dishes, 
cabbage  for  slaw,  fruit  for  salads — 
there  is  almost  no  end  to  the  uses 
of  the  food  chopper. 


Put  dry  pieces  of  cake  in  a  cloth 
bag  and  allow  them  to  become  dry; 
then  when  there  is  enough  make 
them  up,  into  crumb  cookies,  grinding 
the  cake  scraps  in  the  food  grinder. 
These  are  made  with  molasses  and 
are  the  best  ever. 


A  large  dishpan  filled  with  water 
in  which  baking  and  cooking  dishes 
are  washed  as  soon  as  emptied,  robs 
dishwashing  of  some  of  its  terrors  to 
children,  who  almost  invariably  hate 
the  pots,  pans  and  kettles. 


When  egg  yolks  are  set  away  for 
subsequent  use,  don't  fail  to  cover 
with  cold  water  to  prevent  quick 
hardening  of  the  surface.  A  covered 
jelly  glass  is  good  for  this  purpose. 


Use  colored  l  ags  for  washing  the 
stove  and  other  black  things,  then 
throw  them  into  the  fire  rather  than 
waste  time  in  washing  out  the  black 
stain. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  I*  McKenney.  Palmer.  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

A  Trip  to  Lincoln 

One  day  I  went  to  Lincoln  with 
my  father  and  sister.  We  took  the 
Rock  Island  train  from  South  Bend. 
We  went  to  Wyuka  cemetery  where 
my  grandma  and  grandpa  are  buried, 
and  took  some  flowers  to  put'  on  their 
graves.  Most  of  the  graves  there  are 
covered  with  vines.  The  cemetery  is 
a  very  lovely  park.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  plants  and  flowers  and  trees, 
and  many  bird  houses  and  squirr'el 
houses  in  the  trees.  The  birds  and 
squirrels  are  singing  and  chattering 
all  the  time.  In  a  large  pond  we  saw 
several  gold  fish;  in  another  there 
were  several  large  white  swans — the 
first  I  have  ever  seen.  We  saw  a 
large  greenhouse  full  of  flowers — 
roses,  geraniums,  and  all  kinds  of 
pretty  plants.  I  think  it  is  a  lovely 
place  for  one's  last  rest. 

In  the  -afternoon  we  went  to  the 
office  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  There 
were  four  girls  working  in  the  office, 
and  one  of  them  took  us  into  the  big 
room  where  they  were  printing  the 
paper  and  setting  type  by  machinery. 
My  father  used  to  work  in  a  printing 
office  when  all  the  typesetting  and 
printing  was  done  by  hand.  The  ma- 
chinery looked  very  queer  to  me.  We 
came  home  on  the  evening  train  after 
a  very  enjoyable  day. — Vera  Bush- 
nell,  South  Bend,  Neb. 


A  Sorry  Ride 

One  day  we  boys  thought  we  would 
have  an  auto  ride.  There  was  an  old 
buggy  out  in  the  yard  and  we  pulled 
it  out  and  tied  a  rope  on  the  end  of 
each  axle  next  to  the  wheel.  A  hill 
runs  down  to  the  creek,  and  on  the 
other  side  there  was  a  little  hill  about 
six  feet  long.  When  we  were  ready 
we  pulled  the  buggy  out  to  the  hill. 
The  oldest  boy  was  to  do  the  guiding 
and  we  got  on.  There  were  four  of 
us  boys  and  two  girls.  One  of  the 
boys  would  not  get  on,  but  said  he 
would  run  along  behind  and  push  us 
up  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek. 

And  so  we  started.  We  went  pretty 
fast  at  first,  but  slowed  up  a  little 
by  th;  time  we  reached  the  creek. 
The  one  who  was  to  push  let  go 
when  we  were  about  half  way  down. 
We  started  up  the  other  side,  but  the 
buggy  stopped  and  started  backward. 
One  wheel  went  off  of  the  bridge  and 
two  of  us  went  tumbling  into  the 
water.  I  fell  flat  on  my  back  and 
my  brother  went  in  head  first.  The 
water  was  pretty  cold,  and  by  the 
time  we  got  out  we  were  about  stiff. 
We  went  up  to  the  house  and  put  on 
some  dry  clothes  and  then  we  felt 
better,  but  we  have  never  tried  to 
ride  on  that  hill  again. — John  Zent- 
ner,  age  12,  Brayton,  Neb. 


Didn't  Get  the  Plums 

One  day  last  summer  my  father, 
mother,  sister,  little  brother  and  I 
were  all  ready  to  go  plum-picking  at 
my  aunt's.  We  put  my  little  brother 
into  the  carriage.  The  laprobe  blew 
out  and  frightened  the  horses  and 
they  ran  and  my  little  brother  was 
in  the  carriage  alone.  We  all  ran 
to  stop  the  horses,  but  my  sister 
stopped  them  first.  By  the  time  she 
had  caught  them  they  were  starting 
down  the  hill.  My  father  came  and 
unhitched  them  from  the  carriage. 
My  little  brother  was  terribly  fright- 
ened. The  horses  ran  over  two  culti- 
vator tongues  and  broke  them.  The 
carriage  nearly  upset,  and  we  couldn't 
go  to  our  aunt's  because  the  wheel 
was  broken.  My  little  brother  didn't 
get  hurt  badly;  he  only  had  a  few 
scratches. — Helen  Hanke,  age  9,  Ord, 
Neb. 

Hare  and  Hounds 

One  sunny  afternoon  the  teacher 
and  boys  at  school  thought  they 
would  have  a  hare  and  hounds  race. 
They  tore  up  paper  and  the  two  boys 
they  had  selected  as  hares  put  it  in 
bags.  The  rest  were  to  be  hounds. 
They  had  to  stay  in  the  school  house 
about  ten  minutes  until  the  hares  got 
9,  start.  They  went  down  a  hill  and 
then  across  a  creek  and  then  away 
up  in  a  pasture,  scattering  the  paper 
from  the  bags  all  along  so  that  the 
hounds  could  follow  them  more  easily. 

We  girls  and  the  teacher  watched 
them  as  long  as  we  could  see  them 
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Boone 

A  lbion 

Sept. 

16-19 

David  Craig 

Albion 

Boyd 

Butte  . 

F. 

A.  Putnam 

Butte 

Brown 

A  insworth 

Sept. 

10-12 

C. 

W.  Potter 

A  insworth 

Butler 

David  City 

Sept. 

16-19 

W. 

H.  McGaffln,  Jr. 

David  City 

Chaw 

Imperial 

Sept. 

11-13 

Chas.    W.  Meeker 

Imperial 

Cheyenne 

Sidney 

Aug. 

26-29 

C. 

P.  Chambers 

Sidney 

Clay 

Clay  Center 

Aug. 

19-22 

w. 

F.  Holcomb 

Clay  Center 

Cuming 

Wisner 

Sept. 

10-12 

T.eo  C  Meier 

Wisner 

Custer 

Broken  Bow 

Sept. 

10-12 

C. 

T.  Orr 

Broken  Bow 

Dawes 

Chadron 

«ept. 

9-12 

Geo.    C.  Saow 

Chadron 

Dawson 

Lexington 

Sept. 

9-13 

K. 

C.  Van  Horn 

I>exington 

Dodge 

Scrlbner 

Sept. 

11-13 

las.  M.  Beaver 

Scribner 

Dndge  Co.  Stock 

Show 

Hooper 

Tept. 

17-20 

Gleftn  Howard 

Hooper 

Doubles 

Omaha 

Sept. 

25-Oct  4 

.T»o.   F.  McArdle 

South  Omaha 

Dundy 

Benkelman 

Sept. 

18-20 

Tos.  Robidoux 

Benkelman 

Fil  Imore 

Geneva 

Sept. 

8-12 

H 

P.  Wilson 

Geneva 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Sept. 

11-13 

Karl  L.  Spence 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Stockville 

Sept. 

16-19 

L. 

H.  Cheney 

Stockville 

Furnas 

Beaver  City 

Sept. 

9-13 

w. 

C.  F.  Lumley 

Beaver  City 

Gage 

Beatrice 

Sept. 

22-27 

R. 

A.  Nickell 

Beatrice 

Greeley 

Greeley 

Sept. 

16-19 

D. 

M.  Lanigan 

Greeley 

Hamilton 

Aurora 

Aug. 

.26-29 

S. 

B  Otto 

A  urora 

Harlan 

Alma 

Sept. 

10-12 

c. 

E.  Alter 

Alma 

Hayes 

Hayes  Center 

Sept. 

19-21 

L. 

W.  Enyeart 

Hayes  Center 

Hitchcock 

Culbertson 

Sept. 

18-20 

J. 

A.  Kirk 

^ulbcrtson 

Hitchcock 

Trenton 

Sept. 

26-28 

R. 

A.  Gibson 

Trenton 

Holt 

Chambers 

Sept. 

16-18 

.T. 

W.  Hol'den 

Chambers 

Johnson 

Teeumaeh 

Sept. 

16-19 

H 

S.  Villars 

Tecumseh 

Kearney 

Minden 

Sept. 

16-19 

E. 

B.  Trough 

Minden 

Keith 

Oga  llala 

Sept. 

24-26 

I. 

L.  Woodward 

Ogallala 

Kimball 

Kimball 

Sept. 

11-13 

B. 

W.  Larson 

Kimball 

Knox 

Creighton 

A  ug. 

8-10 

T. 

J.  Buckmaster 

Creighton 

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

aept. 

1-5 

A. 

H.  Smith 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Madison 

Sept. 

9-12 

S. 

C.  Blackman 

Madison 

Merrick 

Central  City 

Sept. 

E. 

W.  Badger 

Central  City 

Merrick 

Clarks 

Sept. 

10-12 

R. 

E.  McLean 

Clarks 

Nuckolls 

Nelson 

Sept. 

15-18 

George  Jackson 

Nelson 

Pawnee 

Pawnee  City 

J. 

C.  Dort 

Pawnee  City 

Polk 

Osceola 

Sept. 

23-26 

F. 

H.  Ball 

Osceola 

Red  Willow 

Indianola 

Aug. 

25-28 

C. 

S.  Thompson 

Indianola 

Saunders 

Wahoo 

Sept. 

30-Oct.  3 

Henry  Pickett 

Wahoo 

Scotts  Bluft 

Gering 

Pept. 

10-12 

A 

B.  Wood 

Gering 

Seward 

Seward 

Sept. 

23-26 

Wm.   H.  Smith 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Gordon 

Sept. 

16-19 

N. 

Cochran 

Gordon 

Sioux 

Harrison 

Sept. 

11-13 

M. 

Lacey 

Harrison 

Stanton 

Stanton 

Aug. 

27-29 

Stanton 

Valley 

Ord 

Sept. 

23-26 

C. 

P.  Cromwell 

Ord 

Webster 

Bladen 

Oct. 

1-3 

R. 

L.  McLaughlin 

Bladen 

Wlsner  Livestock 

Shnw 

3«T«t 

0-11 

r\ 

S.  Dally 

HT1  t-Tl  p  T- 

and  then  we  played  games.  After  a 
while  whom  did  we  see  but  the  hares 
coming  out  of  a  cornfield  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house  from  which 
they  started.  It  was  not  very  long 
until  the  hounds  came  back  too.  The 
two  that  got  back  first  were  to  be  the 
hares  the  next  time.  .  It  must  have 
been  lots  of  fun  for  the  boys.  I  know 
it  was  fun  to  watch  them. — Edna  East- 
wood, age  11,  Summerfield,  Kans. 


Valuable  Hen 

I  have  a  pet  hen  that  I  would  not 
trade  for  anything.  She  had  a  sore 
leg  so  shi  could  hardly  walk,  but 
she  is  all  right  now.  I  can  take  her 
up  whenever  I  wish  and  she  will  sit 
in  my  lap.  Once  I  was  going  to  take 
her  up  and  another  hen  got  after 
me,  so  I  ran.  They  were  going  to 
sell  her,  but  I  wouldn't  let  them.  I 
got  her  from  mamma  when  she  was 
a  little  chick. — Ada  Lindberg,  age  11, 
Brady,  Neb. 


A  Close  Shave 

Today  papa  saw  some  crows  sit- 
ting by  an  old  hen  with  some  little 
chickens.  He  came  in  to  get  the 
shotgun  and  was  standing  in  the 
wash-room  door  putting  a  shell  in 
the  gun.  Mamma  was  standing  in 
the  kitchen  door  and  I  was  in  front 
of  her.  Just  as  papa  got  the  shell 
into  the  gun  it  went  off  and  shot  right 
by  me  through  a  pail  on  the  porch 
and  into  the  floor.  Wasn't  that  a 
narrow  escape?  —  Veda  Nicodemus, 
a,:,e  8,  Alexandria,  Neb. 

A  Racy  Picnic 

Our  school  has  just  closed  and  we 
had  a  fine  time  the  last  day.  All  the 
parents  came  for  dinner  and  brought 
baskets  filled  with  good  things  to  eat. 
After  dinner  we  had  some  races,  and 
those  that  won  received  a  prize.  The 
first  was  a  sack  race  and  the  second 
was  a  potato  race,  in  which  I  won 
and  received  a  bottle  of  perfume.  The 
next  was  an  egg  race;  my  sister  won 
in  that  and  received  a  nail  file.  Sev- 
eral other  races  were  planned,  but 
we  could  not  have  them  because  a 
storm  came  up. — Helen  Hofrichter, 
age  8,  Bruning,  Neb. 


Three  Gold  Fish 

One  day  when  papa  went  to  Alma 
my  aunt  sent  me  a  gold  fish.  She 
sent  one  to  my  brother  and  one  to 
my  sister,  too.  My  brother's  was 
large  and  my  sister's  and  mine  were 
small.  Cne  morning  when  mamma 
got  up  she  went  to  see  them  and  my 
sister's  fish  had  flopped  out  of  the 
dish  to  the  floor  and  died.  My  sister 
felt  very  sorry  and  buried  the  fish  by 
a  peach  tiee.  My  brother's  fish  had 
silver  spots  on  its  sides.  My  sister's 
was  growing  yellow  before  it  died. 
We  keep  them  in  a  big  kettle  because 
we  have  no  fish  bowl  for  them  yet. 
My  brother's  fish  has  been  sick  two 
or  three  times,  but  we  put  salt  in  the 
water  and  it  gets  well.  All  we  feed 
the  fish  is  crackers. — Maurine  David, 
age  9,  Atlanta,  Neb. 


Victrola  VI 
Oak  $25 


$25 


start 


Buy  this 
Victrola  and 
right  now  to  enjoy 
all  the  clelirjhtful 
Victor  music  and 
fun. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear 
and  demonstrate  this  wonderful 
instrument. 

Other  styles  $15  to  $200. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal' 
Canadian  Distributors 


n 


WILL  BALE  20  TONS  OR  MORE  A 
DAY  AT  COST  OF  ONLY  40c  A  TON. 
Make  big  money  baling  for  your  neighbors^ 
after  yours  is  done. 

The  Cyclone  is  powerful,  durable, j 
repair-proof— made  almost  entirely  of 
finest  steel.  Unbreakable  steel  baling" 
chamber,  adjustable  tension,  makes  smooth,1 
clean,  tight  bales, 75to  125  lbs.  as  desired. 
Three  Strokeseach  circle.  Self-feed.  Works! 
at  stack,  barn  or  windrow. 

Here'fl  the  biggest  money  maker  yon  can 
bay.    Low  price.    Free  trial  and  abGolute 
guarantee  on  every  preea.  Write  today- 
lull  information  free. 
I  ^Geo.  Ertel  Co. 

>  dSSWff  387  Ky-  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  ~f 
temperature  Winter  or  Surn-ASnfi/Z* 
mer  at  Small  Cost.      f2DlT^"i  Hji 


1144  S.  Crmpbell  Aw..  Chicago- 
2d  and  Madl.on  Street.,  Oakland, 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  al'. 
sea  son.  Made  o* 
metal,  can'tspill  or  tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
inj  ure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  $1. 

HAROLD  S0MER8,  160  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  t 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  July  9,  1913. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  oo»t»  I  «*au 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARH1H 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies), 
nearly  all  In  Nebraika,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  mast  reach  an  B*t  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  »f  pobllcatloa. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amount!. 


KTAL  ESTATE 


SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena. 
Minn.  (39 


HURRY!  HURRY!  IF  YOU  WANT  AITKIN 
county  lands.  Prices  low.  Terms  easy. 
They're  going  fast.  Write  Land  Agent, 
Chicago    Rock    Island    &    Pacific  Railway, 

340   Wolvin   Bids..   Duluth.  Minn.  

FARMS  WANTED — WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association, 
48   Palace   Bldg.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED  FARM  TO  RENT — PARTY  WITH 
good  reference  wants  to  lease  good  farm 
for  a  term  of  three  or  five  years.  Could 
handle  240  acres.  The  party  wanting  such 
lease  can  give  very  best  of  references  and 
is  well  qualified.  Direct  communications  to 
Dept.  M,  Nebraska  Farmer  Company,  Lin- 
coln,  Neb.  (28 

FARM  LAND  TO  EXCHANGE— QUARTER 
section  between  McCook  and  Curtis.  110 
acres  in  cultivation;  no  improvements;  rich 
soil;  $4,000.  To  exchange  for  an  improved 
place  of  15  to  40  acres  near  a  town  In 
eastern  half  of  Nebraska,  suitable  for  fruit 
and  poultry.  Or  might  rent  such  a  place 
and  guarantee  good  care  taken  of  all 
property.  Prefer  possession  next  spring; 
or  possibly  could  use  it  before.  Write  "J" 
nf  Nebraska   Farmer,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


TEN  QUARTER  SECTIONS  IN  ONE 
body,  all  excellent  black  soil,  clay  sub-soil, 
seven  quarters  in  Platte  valley,  three  quar- 
ters good  table,  195  acres  alfalfa,  200  acres 
corn  and  small  grain,  excellent  buildings, 
all  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  Best  ranch  In 
state  for  the  money.  Will  sell  land  alone 
cr  land  and  stock,  which  consists  of  300 
cattle.  60  hogs  and  25  horses.  A  snap  on 
easy  terms.  Call  on  or  address  Matson- 
Tobey  Company,  Room  324-326  Funke 
Block.    Lincoln,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE — 200 
acres  of  Hamilton  county  land,  well  im- 
proved, one  and  one-quarter  miles  from 
Marquette,  Neb.;  $175  per  acre.  Good 
seven  room  house;  water  in  kitchen;  good 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Four  acres 
grove  and  orchard,  20  acres  alfalfa,  20  acres 
pasture,  8  acres  blue  grass  meadow,  balance 
cultivated.  Eighty  acres  fenced  hog  tight. 
To  see  this  place  is  to  like  it.  Come  right 
out  to  farm  and  look  it  over.  T.  N.  Adams, 
Box   342.   Central   Citv.   Neb  (29 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

FOR  SALE— CAREFULLY  MADE.  TAX 
free,  first  mortgages  on  Nebraska  farms, 
earning  6  per  cent,  payable  twice  a  year. 
Write  for  descriptions.  First  Trust  Com- 
pany. LoupX'ity,  Sherman  County,  Neb. 

POULTRY 

POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 


AUTOMOBILES 

ARE  YOU  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  AN 
automobile?  We  can  sell  you  good  used 
cars  cheaper  than  anyone  in  the  west. 
Write  for  our  list  of  bargains.  Prices  from 
$200  to  $1,500.  Mid  West  Sales  Co.,  De- 
partment F,  1820-22  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  (28 

  „JP55?_„ 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  NATURAL 
heelers.  Prices  right.  E.  J.  Barnes, 
Geneva,  Neb. 


HALF-GROWN  SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS. 
Best  of  parentage.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Males,  $7;  females,  $4.  Evereit  French, 
Arlington,   Neb.  (28 


PRINTING 

UP-TO-DATE  FARMERS  USE  PRINTED 
stationery  like  other  business  men  — 100 
letterheads  and  100  envelopes,  good  quality, 
printed  to  order  and  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address,  $1;  250  each,  $1.75.  Aurora 
Printing   Company,   Aurora.   Neb.  (29 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN— TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every 
customer  is  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con- 
stantly increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock  Hill   Company,  Chicago. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — NON-IRRIGATED 
alfalfa  seed.     Send  for  prices  and  samples. 

Ross  Brothers  Seed  House,  308  E.  Douglas, 
Wichita,  Kans.  (31 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  "SALE  OR  TRADE — A  NEW  PARSON 
engine  tender,  $40.  Geo.  Scheidegger,  Hum- 
boldt,  Neb.  (28 


Direct  to  User  by  MaU 

iRod  your  own  buildings.  "Made 
jRight"  Lightning  Cable  is  pure 
Isoft  copper  and  extra  heavy. 
■  Shipped  on  Trial    ^  v 
1  Freight  Prepaid       O  I  /  f\ 

 I  With  Complete       A  /2  I 

Directions,  Foot      w/  '  \ 

System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  goods  re.  n\ 
turned  at  our  expense.  Write  today  for  catalog, 
'OWA  LIGHTNING  BOD  CO.  Of  PES  MOINES,  IA.,  81 1  Mulberr)  St. 


bin 
no 
agents 


PATEITS  Thal   Protect  and  Pay 

.„„  "  '  *   Send  Sketch  or  Model  lor  Search 


^Postal  Card  'Reports! 


Southeast  Nebraska 

North  Butler  Co.  (June  29)— Wheat  is 
ripening  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  thi-  is 
published  a  good  many  will  be  cutting  It. 
Oats  is  heading  and  promises  a  good  crop. 
The  last  two  weeks  have  given  ideal  corn 
weather  with  hot  sunshine  and  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  ground.  Pastures  are  in 
fine  condition  and  stock  is  thriving,  but  the 
green-head  flies  are  worse  than  for  years. 
Alfalfa  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  second 
cutting,  and  some  prairie  hay  is  being  cut. 
There  are  plenty  of  new  potatoes  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Small  fruit  will  soon 
be  harvested,  and  has  made  a  good  crop 
of  all  kinds.  We  have  had  no  rain  for 
ten  days.  Everybody  is  in  good  spirits  over 
the  prospects  and  willing  to  back  Butler 
county   against   the  world. — J.  Wagoner. 

Gage  Co.  (July  5) — June  was  a  first-class 
month  with  plenty  of  rain  that  was  well 
distributed.  A  big  crop  of  wheat  is  all  In 
the  shock  and  threshing  has  just  begun. 
The  second  yield  of  alfalfa  Is  fair  but  no' 
as  heavy  as  the  first  cutting.  Pastures  are 
in  good  shape;  in  fact,  everything  Is  O.  K. 
Prices:  Wheat,  78c;  corn,  52c;  oats,  35c. 
— W.   S.  Waxham. 

Jefferson  Co.  (June  30) — We  had  a  good 
rain  again  last  night — about  one  and  one- 
eighth  inches — and  our  crops  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Wheat  is  nearly  all  cut 
and  will  make  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
bushels  per  acre.  Oats  will  be  ripe  in 
about  a  week  and  will  yield  well.  Corn 
is  clean,  and  with  a  few  more  rains  will 
make  a  good  crop.  The  general  stand  is 
better  than  ever  before.  The  pig  crop  in 
this  vicinity  is  very  small.  I  was  able  to 
save  215  pigs  from  fifty  young  sows  this 
spring,  and  expect  the  hog  market  to  stay 
up  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years. — John 
P.  Thiessen. 

Southwest  Nuckolls  Co.  (July  1)— We 
had  a  good  rain  the  night  of  the  29th, 
measuring  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  On 
June  2  we  had  half  an  inch,  followed  by 
four  inches'  June  4,  and  hot  winds  the  rest 
of  the  month.  We  are  well  along  with 
the  harvest.  Wheat  is  in  good  shape  but 
oats  is  somewhat  burned.  The  stand  of 
corn  is  poor  on  account  of  the  hig  rain  on 
the  4th  that  washed  it  out  on  the  hills 
and  buried  it  on  the  flats.  We  had  to 
plant  over,  consequently  the  corn  is  small 
for  this  time  of  year. — J.  W.  Webber. 

Polk  Co.  (June  28) — Two  small  rains 
have  fallen  this'  week.  Corn  is  growing 
rapidly  and  is  being  laid  by  before  har- 
vest. Most  of  the  wheat  will  be  cut  this 
week.  It  is  a  big  crop  this  year,  requir- 
ing two  and  three  pounds  of  twine  to  the 
acre.  Flies  are  hard  on  cattle,  especially 
on  milch  cows.  Oats  will  make  a  good 
crop,  and  there  is  some  spring  wheat. 
Prices:  Corn,  49c;  wheat,  75c;  oats, 
30c;  hogs,  $8;  butter,  25c;  butterfat,  24c; 
eggs',    15c. — E.    A.  Olson. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Colfax  Co.  (July  5) — The  month  of  June 
gave  us  lots  of  rain  and  at  present  there 
is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  ground.  Corn 
has  been  laid  by.  It  is  free  from  weeds 
and  has  made  a  wonderful  growth  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  so  that  all  the  farmers 
had  to  put  on  high  speed  to  get  through 
the  last  time.  Harvesting  is  now  the  order 
of  the  day.  and  most  of  us-  spent  the 
Fourth  cutting  winter  wheat.  Early  oats 
is  beginning  to  ripen  rapidly  and  promises 
a  good  crop.  The  second  growth  of  alfalfa 
is  being  cut  and  has  made  a  big  yield. 
Markets:  Wheat,  78c;  corn,  50c;  oats,  35c; 
hogs,   $8.10;   eggs,   12c. — J.   A.  Sobota. 

Nance  Co.  (July  5)- — We  are  having  good 
growing  weather  in  this  section,  although 
the  last  few  days  have  been  very  hot.  The 
wheat  harvest  is  in  full  blast  and  help  Is 
scarce.  Corn  is  in  good  condition  and 
growing  rapidly.  So  far  Nance  county  has 
been  fortunate  In  having  plenty  of  rain. 
New  potatoes  are  plentiful  and  of  good 
size.  Hay  of  all  kinds  has  made  an  abun- 
dant crop.  Cherries  are  yet  to  be  had  at 
your  own  price,  and  many  bushels  are 
going  to  waste  on  the  trees.  Prices: 
Wheat,  75c;  oats',  35c;  corn,  50c;  hogs, 
$8;  butterfat,  24c;  eggs,  12c;  hens,  10c; 
springs,    15c. — S.  Gilbert. 

South   Central  Nebraska 

Northeast  Custer  Co.  (July  5) — This  part 
of  the  county  got  a  good  wetting-down 
the  evening  and  night  of  June  29,  when 
1.17  inches  of  rain  were  recorded  here. 
The  wind  had  blown  from  the  south  for 
nearly  a  week  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  getting  dry,  although  we  re- 
ceived .42  of  an  inch  on  the  23d.  On  the 
night  of  July  S  a  heavy  rain  fell  in  the 
central  part  of  the  county,  accompanied  by 
a  destructive  wind  and  hail  storm.  The 
wheat  harvest  Is  in  full  blast. — George  Gross. 

Northeast  Greeley  Co.  (June  30,  Special) 
— The  two  weeks'  drouth  has  finally  been 
broken  by  a  gentle  rain  amounting  to  1.3 
inches.  Everything  was  in  need  of  moisture 
after  five  days  of  dry  south  winds  with  the 
temperature  near  the  100  mark.  All  crops 
look  splendid  now  and  the  prospects  are 
good;  everyone  feels  better,  even  the  town 
folks-. — Joseph  Ballweg. 

Kearney  Co.  (July  5) — This  section  of 
the  country  is  very  dry.  We  have  had  only 
2.82  inches  of  rain  since  the  first  of  May; 
still,  there  Is  a  crop  of  wheat,  but  It  Is 
light.  It  may  yield  from  five  to  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre.     Oats  is  fairly  good  and 


corn  looks  very  fine  so  far.  but  is  In  need 
of  rain.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  was  good, 
but  there  will  not  be  much  more  unless 
we  get  a  good  heavy  rain  to  soak  the 
ground.  Pastures  are  very  dry.  The  tem- 
perature mounts  to  104  in  the  shade  some 
days,  and  everything  seems  to  suffer  under 
the  hot  sun. — Carl  Jensen. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Southeast  Frontier  Co.  (June  30)  — 
Yesterday  this  portion  of  the'  county  re- 
ceived a  heavy  rain.  While  the  ground 
was  getting  somewhat  dry,  crops  were  not 
suffering  for  want  of  moisture.  Fall  wheat 
is  made  and  harvesting  will  commence  this 
week.  The  heads  are  weli  filled  -  and  of 
excellent  quality.  While  some  of  the  straw 
is  short,  in  other  fields  it  is  just  the 
reverse;  wheat  will  make  twenty  bushels  or 
more  per  acre.  Spring  wheat  and  oats 
promise  a  heavy  yield.  Corn  is  growing  at 
a  rapid  rate  and  the  early  planting  will 
be  laid  by  this  week.  The  second  crop  of 
alfalfa  will  soon  be  ready  to  go  into  the 
stack.  Potatoes  will  make  a  heavy  yield. 
— C.  S.  Frazier. 

North  Frontier  Co.  (July  2) — Corn  and 
potatoes  are  growing  splendidly,  and  wheat 
will  make  considerable  more  of  a  yield  than 
last  year.  Harvesting  will  be  In  order 
next  week.  A  hail  storm  last  week  ruined 
the  wheat  in  a  strip  a  mile  wide  and  six 
miles  long.  The  soil  is  moist  and  corn 
plowing  is  progressing  rapidly.  Wild  hay 
is  short,  and  a  scarcity  of  hay  this  fall  Is 
pretty   sure   to   follow. — James  Pearson. 

Hayes  Co.  (July  4) — June  opened  with  a 
one-Inch  rain  followed  by  eleven  days  of 
very  cool  weather.  The  rainfall  for  the 
month  was  four  and  one-half  inches,  but 
these  were  local  rains,  not  general,  as  a 
strip  across  the  county  from  southwest  to 
northeast  and  about  eight  miles  wide  was 
favored.  Grain  is  beginning  to  ripen  and 
most  of  it  is  very  poor.  Pasture  on  the 
upland  is  drying  up,  due  to  the  drouth  from 
June  10  to  27.  Corn  is  small,  and  produce 
a  little  lower  in  price.— D.  L.  Christner. 

Central  Red  Willow  Co.  (July  1)  —  The 
month  of  June  was  one  of  the  worst  we 
have  ever  experienced.  First  we  had  a 
dry  spell  that  injured  the  wheat  badly, 
then  an  inch  of  rain  that  beat  the  ground 
down  so  hard  that  corn  required  immediate 
cultivation,  then  more  dry  weather  with 
high  winds  and  a  terrible  heat.  Wheat  that 
promised  so  well  early  in  the  season  will 
not  '  pay  expenses,  and  potatoes  have  been 
badly  damaged  by  heat  and  bugs.  A  light 
rain  fell  the  last  of  the  month,  but  the 
wind  still  blows. — Phoebe  J.  Taylor. 
North  Central  Nebraska 

Boyd  Co.  (July  4) — June  was  a  month 
of  great  heat  and  much  rain.  Corn  was 
held  back  somewhat  by  crusted  earth,  and 
on  the  yellow  clay  some  of  it  could  not 
break  through,  hence  there  was  a  small 
loss  in  the  acreage.  It  averages'  knee-high 
now.  Grain  has  done  well  and  rye  is  cut, 
winter  wheat  is  turning,  and  spring  wheat 
and  oats  are  coming  on  nicely.  There  is 
a  big  demand  for  twine.  Pastures  are 
doing  very  well.  July  opened  with  a  de- 
structive hailstorm  around  Monowi  that 
extended  southeast  into  Knox  county. — 
N.    H.  Blackmer.^ 

Brown  Co.  (July  5)  — The  weather  in 
June  was  hot,  with  local  showers  and 
several  days  of  high  wind.  It  was  good 
for  corn,  however.  Alfalfa  is  in  prime 
condition  in  this  neighborhood.  Markets: 
Hogs,  $8.10;  corn,  52c;  butterfat,  24c; 
eggs,   15c. — William  Halstead. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co, 
(July  3) — Corn  is  on  the  jump  these  days, 
and  before  this  report  is  printed  most  of 
the  rye  crop,  which  is  excellent,  will  be 
harvested.  The  days  are  hot  and  the 
nights'  are  cool,  with  not  enough  rain  for 
small  grain  and  pastures.  Potatoes  are 
suffering  from  the  unceasing  attacks  of 
bugs,  but  Paris  green  and  a  good  sprayer 
make  a  hasty  end  of  the  pests.  Some  early 
tame  hay  is  being  put  up.  A  few  farmers, 
are  out  of  corn  and  find  it  scarce  and  hard 
to  get.  Twine  has  been  sold  as  low  as  11 
cents,  but  dealers  tell  us  we  may  possibly 
have  to  pay  from  14  to  16  cents  before 
the  season  is  over.  New  potatoes  are  60 
cents  per  peck;  butterfat,  25c;  eggs,  12c  to 
15c;  broilers,  24c  per  pound. — Charles  S. 
Saiser. 

Western  Nebraska 
West  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (July  2)  —  The 
weather  has  been  fine  the  past  month — 
good  hay  weather,  and  just  dandy  for  all 
kinds  of  crops.  Alfalfa  is  about  half  up 
and  there  is  plenty  of  irrigation  water.  No 
potato  blight  has  yet  appeared  and  the 
spuds  are  forming  a  big  crop.  The  yield 
of  alfalfa  hay  will  be  light.  Farmers  have 
their  work  well  in  hand.  The  range  is 
beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  dry 
weather,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year. — R.    A.  Wilder. 


EUROPEAN  CROPS 

A  cablegram  dated  July  3,  1913,  from  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome, 
Italy,  which  has  been  received  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
states  that  in  European  Russia  this  year's 
winter  wheat  crop  is  estimated  as  277,683,- 
000  bushels  or  13.8  per  cent  more  than 
last  year's  production,  and  the  winter  rye 
crop  917.168,000  bushels,  or  8.9  per  cent 
less   than   last   year's  production. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  July  5,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    7,115    49,994  19,300 

Last   week    14.126    68,004  10,741 

Same  week  last  year.     7,883    51,122  15,777 
Receipts   in  June 

Cattle       Hogs  Sheep 

1913   589,008  1,688,158  776,08.1 

1912   515,721  1,601,723  713.070 

Increase   73,287       86,435  63,015 

Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  market  was  not  very 
satisfactory  to  sellers  during  the  week,  but 
this  was  due  to  prevailing  dullness  rather 
than  to  any  great  change  in  prices.  At  the 
close  of  the  week  prices  were  only  10  or 
15  cents  lower  than  on  the  previous  Satur- 
day, and  on  some  kinds  not  that  much. 
Large  receipts  were  the  cause  of  the  weak- 
ness, for  while  the  total  receipts  of  cattle 
were  small  they  consisted  very  largely  of 
beef  steers,  making  the  supply  dispropor- 
tionately great.  This  was  true  at  other 
points  as  well,  consequently  the  tendency 
of  values-  was  downward  at  all  markets. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to    prime   beeves  $8.15@8.60 

Good    to    choice   beeves   7.90@8.15 

Fair   to    good    beeves   7.75 @7. 90 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.00@8.50 

Common    to   fair    beeves   7.25  @  7.75 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Cows,  especially 
those  on  the  grassy  order,  declined  with 
beef  steers  and  closed  from  10  to  15  cents 
lower.  The  best  heifers  showed  less  change 
and  were  almost  steady  with  the  previous 
week's  close.  Bulls  were  free  sellers 
throughout  the  week,  and  in  good  demand 
at  steady  prices.  Veal  calves,  which  have 
been  exceptionally  high  at  this  point,  eased 
off  and  at  the  close  were  quoted  50  cents 
lower  than  at  the  best  time  of  the  week 
before.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $7.00  @  8.00 

Good  to  choice   cows   6.00@7.40 

Fair  to  good  grades   5.25@6.00 

Canners    and    cutters   3.25@5.25 

Veal    calves    7.00@9.50 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.60@7.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders — This  business  was 
very  inslgnificent  all  the  week,  as  is  nat- 
ural at  the  time  of  year.  Both  receipts 
and  demand  were  very  light,  so  that  on 
many  days  not  enough  business  was  trans- 
acted to  make  a  market.  The  feeling  was 
steady,  however,  and  the  week  showed  little 
change.     Closing  quotations: 

Prime    feeding    steers  $7.75@8.00 

Good  to  choice  feeders   7.40@7.75 

Fair   to    good    feeders   7.00®  7.50 

Common   to  fair   feeders   6.25@7.00 

Stock    cows   and   heifers   4.75 @ 6.50 

Hogg 

During  the  week  the  market  showed  an 
advance  of  fully  25  cents.  Prices  made 
only  one  sharp  gain,  that  being  the  dime 
advance  on  Thursday,  but  the  improve- 
ment was  in  evidence  every  day.  From 
$8  to  $8.77%  was  paid  on  Saturday,  while 
the  range  of  prices  for  the  first  four  days 
is   shown   in    the   table  below: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
June  30.  ..  $8.45-50  $8.45-60  $8.45-55  $8.51% 
July  1....  8.50-55  8.50-65  8.50-60  8.55% 
July  2....  8.50-65  8.55-70  8.55-65 
July   3....   8.60-70     8.65-80  7.65-72 


July  4., 


Hoi. 


Hoi. 


8.58% 
8.69% 
Hoi. 


Hoi. 

Sheep 

While  the  total  receipts  for  the  week 
were  liberal,  the  number  of  killing  Iambs 
was  no  more  than  normal,  yet  packers  saw 
fit  to  take  off  prices  considerably  the  first 
two  days  of  the  week.  Later,  under  the 
Influence  of  a  light  supply,  nearly  all  of 
that  loss  was  regained  and  the  market 
closed  at  about  the  same  notch  as  the  week 
before.  Fat  western  wethers  made  up  a 
liberal  proportion  of  the  receipts;  in  fact, 
there  were  more  on  sale  than  for  several 
weeks.  They  were  the  first  arrivals  of 
aged  range  offerings  for  the  year,  and  the 
buyers  set  the  level  of  prices  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  season.  Ewes  and  yearlings  were 
scarce — not  enough  were  on  hand  to  indicate 
any  variations  in  price.    Closing  quotations: 

Lambs,   good   to  choice  $6.75®  7.75 

Lambs,    fair   to   good   6.25®  6.75 

Lambs,    feeders    5.00@6.25 

Yearlings,    range    5.00® 6.00 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.25@5.'00 

Wethers,    range    4.00® 4.75 

Wethers,    feeders    3.25@3.75 

Ewes,    range    4.00@4.50 

Ewes,   feeders    2.75 @ 3.50 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Rainfall  for  the  week  ending  Monday 
morning,  July  7,  was  very  light  throughout 
the  state  as  indicated  by  reports  received 
by  the  weather  bureau,  although  there  was 
heavy  local  precipitation  at  Ashland  and 
Tekamah.  The  temperature  ranged  from 
normal  to  5  degrees  above;  the  percentage 
of  average  seasonal  temperature  is  shown 
in  the  last  column  of  the  table  below  which 
gives  detailed  reports  from  the  various 
telegraphic  stations. 

— Temperature — 
Average  Dep.from 
Rainfall    for  week    Normal  % 

Lincoln   04  82  91 

Ashland    2.26  126 

Omaha   58  80  +4  95 

Auburn   07  78 

Fairbury    ...  — 

Fairmont  ..  .18  78 
Columbus  .  .  .71  139 
Tekamah  .  .  2.11  123 
Sioux    City.  .     .10  78  +5  127 

Hartington  .  .00  142 
Oakdale  ...  .04  104 
Valentine    .  .     .52  72  0  82 

Broken    Bow  — 

Grand  Island  .62  106 
Hastings  ...  .95  90 
Holdrege  ...  .00  74 
Culbertsori  .  .00  90 
North    Platte    .32  78  +5  113 


JUNE  WEATHER 

At  the  Lincoln  and  Omaha  stations  of 
the  weather  bureau  the  month  of  June 
was  a  little  warmer  than  the  normal,  and 
considerably  drier.  At  Lincoln  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  month  was  74  degrees, 
compared  with  the  normal.  71.6  degrees. 
Rainfall  at  Lincoln  amounted  to  2.27 
inches,  2.05  inches  below  normal.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  month  at  Omaha 
was  74,  in  contrast  with  the  normal  71.6; 
rainfall  footed  up  to  2.28  inches,  a  de- 
ficiency as  compared  with  the  normal  of 
5.05  inches.  The  highest  temperature  for 
the  month  at  Lincoln  was  99  degrees  on  the 
26th,  and  at  Omaha  96  degrees  on  the  15th. 
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Nebraska's  Agricultural  College 

By  DEAN  E.  A.  BURNETT 


The  dedication  of  the  new  plant 
industry  building  at  the  University 
Farm  on  June  10  brought  out  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  the 
growth  of  the  agricultural  college 
during  the  last  fourteen  years.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  period,  little 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  college 
work,  most  of  the  development  being 
along  the  line  of  the  secondary  school 
of  agriculture.  Since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  university  four  years  ago, 
greater  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
the  work  of  the  college  of  agriculture, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
second  in  size  among  the  colleges  of 
the  university.  Only  the  arts  and 
science  college  registered  more  stu- 
dents than  the  college  of  agriculture 
for  the  year  just  closed.  A  compar- 
ison of  the  number  of  students  in 
1899  and  in  1913  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  people  who  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  college 
and  the  experiment  station  in  recent 
years. 

1899  1913 

Four-year  college  course.. None  372 

Special   students   176 

Graduate  students  in  agri. .  38 
Three    years'    course  (now 
four    years)     school  of 

agriculture   49  471 

Winter  course    65  190 

Total  114  1247 

In  1899,  the  first  date  mentioned, 
the  inventory  of  the  agricultural 
equipment  at  the  university  did  not 
exceed  $15,000  or  $20,000.  Today  this 
equipment  exceeds  $100,000  at  Lin- 
coln, in  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
four  substations  and  one  secondary 
school.  On  the  former  date  the  value 
of  buildings  on  the  University  Farm 
was  about  $50,000.  Today  this  in- 
ventory approaches  $400,000. 

At  the  first-mentioned  date,  the  ex- 
penditure for  salaries  and  mainte- 
nance of  agriculture  probably  did 
not  exceed  the  federal  appropriations 
required  by  law.  Today  these  ex- 
penditures exceed  $200,000  annually 
at  the  central  plant. 

At  the  first-mentioned  date  the 
annual  appropriation  for  farmers' 
institute  work  was  $1,500.  The  ap- 
propriation for  extension  work  for 
the  next  biennium  is  $50,000  from  the 


state,  with  a  large  additional  sum 
provided  from  private  resources. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  four  sub- 
stations and  one  secondary  school  of 
agriculture  have  been  established. 
The  appropriation  for  this  outside 
work,  which  is  administered  by  the 
college  of  agriculture,  is  $126,000  for 
the  biennium. 

The  last  legislature  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  three-quarters  of  a  mill 
on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  state 
covering  a  period  of  six  years,  to  be 
used  for  improvements  in  building  a 
modern  institution.  This  sum  will 
make  available  approximately  $2,- 
000,000.  A  condition  of  the  appropri- 
ation was  that  in  case  the  referendum 
vote  resulted  in  extending  the  main 
university  on  its  present  site  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  appropriation 
should  be  used  for  agriculture  at  the 
University  Farm. 

The  college  of  agriculture  has  been 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  division 
of  its  work,  part  being  given  at  the 
farm  and  part  at  the  city  campus, 
making  it  difficult  and  expensive  to 
do  the  work  required  in  agriculture. 
There  is  promise  that  this  handicap 
will  soon  be  removed  by  consolidating 
its  work  at  the  farm  campus.  With 
the  unification  of  its  work  and  the 
development  of  its  agricultural  plant, 
agriculture  is  about  to  realize  the 
fruits  of  its  many  years  of  labor. 

That  the  school  of  agriculture  has 
prospered  under  its  present  environ- 
ment is  acknowledged  by  all  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
There  is  probably  but  one  secondary 
school  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  which  exceeds  Nebraska  in 
numbers,  and  probably  none  which 
exceeds  it  in  efficiency. 

In  the  development  of  winter  wheat, 
in  the  campaign  for  better  corn,  in 
the  study  of  cattle  and  swine  feeding 
problems,  in  the  manufacture  of 
serum  to  combat  hog  cholera  and  in 
many  ways  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  state  have  been  increased 
millions  of  dollars  annually  through 
the  activities  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  practical  results  of  the 
station  are  now  being  carried  to  the 
farmer  through  station  bulletins  and 
by  extension  work  and  county  field 
men. 


CLOVER  SEEDED  IN  FALL 

The  past  three  seasons  have  been 
very  unfavorable  to  clover  seeded 
with  small  grain  in  the  spring.  And 
if  seeded  in  the  spring  without  a  nurse 
crop  the  young  clover  plants  have  to 
compete  with  weeds,  which  makes 
the  battle  almost  as  one-sided  as 
with  small  grain.  The  spring  this 
year  started  well  for  clover,  but  in 
several  places  a  scant  supply  of  mois- 
ture in  June  went  hard  with  the 
young  plants — that  is,  where  clover 
was  sown  at  all.  The  acreage  of 
spring  sown  clover  was  not  large,  for 
farmers  have  grown  weary  throwing 
their  seed  away. 

These  years  of  failure  have  induced 
a  number  of  men  to  test  fall  seed- 
ing, which  has  been  so  successful 
with  alfalfa.  With  this  method  the 
weeds  can  be  conquered  before  the 
clover  is  sown,  so  the  young  clover 
does  not  have  to  compete  with  hardier 
plants.  Moreover,  moisture  may  be 
stored  to  tide  the  young  crop  through 
a  dry  period.  Last  August  when  we 
visited  Elm  Grove,  the  farm  of  Regent 
Coupland  in  Antelope  county,  we  saw 
a  fine  field  of  clover  that  he  had 
seeded  in  the  late  summer  of  1911. 
In  the  early  summer  of  1912  a  crop 
of  hay  had  been  taken  off,  and  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  a  seed  crop 
was  maturing. 

Mr.  Coupland  was  wondering  then 
whether  the  clover  would  last  another 
year — whether  counting  the  first  fall 
it  would  consider  that  it  had  lived 
out  its  biennium.  A  recent  letter 
from  Mr.  Coupland  says  that  the 
clover  came  on  again  this  spring  and 
has  made  a  fine  hay  crop.  This  shows 
that  it  will  live  two  seasons  in  addi- 
tion to  the  last  part  of  the  season  in 
which  it  is  started.  Hereafter  clover 
will  be  seeded  in  the  fall  at  Elm 
Grove  and  a  hay  crop  and  seed  crop 
will  be  taken  off  in  each  of  the  two 
following  years.  The  variety  of  clover 
with  which  Mr.  Coupland  is  experi- 
menting is  the  mammoth,  similar  to 
common  red  except  that  it  is  some- 
what hardier  and  grows  taller  and 
coarser. 

Clover  does  not  exhaust  soil  mois- 


ture so  badly  as  does  alfalfa,  hence 
the  crop  following  is  not  so  likely 
to  suffer  from  drouth.  Mr.  Coupland 
is  greatly  encouraged  by  his  success 
with  fall-seeded  clover  thus  far,  and 
believes  he  has  hit  upon  a  method  of 
crop  rotation  that  will  work. 


WATERING  HORSES  IN  FIELD 

You  can't  work  efficiently  when 
you're  thirsty.  If  you  are  very 
thirsty  you  can't  work  at  all.  Every 
farmer  has  at  some  time  or  other  been 
caught  in  the  field  on  a  hot  day  with- 
out water.  How  rapidly  the  body 
grows  weak,  and  what  pictures  of 
cool,  shady  nooks  and  gurgling  water 
fill  the  mind.  And  how  immediately 
the  body  is  refreshed  by  a  drink  of 
cool  water.  We  have  often  wondered 
if  horses  do  not  become  quite  as 
thirsty  as  men  on  warm  days  in  the 
field.  If  they  do,  it  is  nothing  short 
of  cruelty  to  animals  to  allow  them 
to  suffer  for  several  hours  without 
water.  Besides,  considered  from  the 
purely  material  standpoint,  a  thirsty 
horse  must  have  a  much  lower  effi- 
ciency than  one  refreshed  by  frequent 
watering.  We  know  of  one  farmer 
that  takes  water  to  the  field  in  barrels 
for  his  horses  in  hot  weather.  He 
says  he  gets  more  work  out  of  his 
teams  that  way,  and  his  conscience 
is  clear  at  the  same  time.  Have 
others  tried  this? 


First  crop  alfalfa  was  shipped  from 
Buffalo  county  this  year  early  in 
June.  It  was  reported  to  have 
weighed  very  heavy.  That  is  always 
true  of  new  hay  that  has  not  been 
subjected  to  too  much  drying  in  swath 
or  windrow.  After  it  is  stacked  or 
placed  in  the  mow  hay  keeps  shrink- 
ing in  weight,  just  as  corn  shrinks 
in  the  crib  or  bin. 


FARM     FOR  SAXE 

160  a.,  N.E.  corner  Hebron,  county  seat 
Thayer  Co.,  town  2,000.  6  churches.  Farm 
has  140  a.  in  cult.,  20  pas.,  80  alfalfa;  fenced 
and  crobs-fenced  hogtight.  Good  imp'v'm'ts, 
new  barn.  1-story  house,  large  cattle  shed, 
farrowing  house  for  18  sows,  windmill,  fine 
water;  all  equipped  for  raising  hogs  and 
feeding  cattle.  Slightly  rolling;  black  liam, 
clay  subsoil.  $120  per  a.  if  sold  by  Sept,  1. 
About  %  can  be  carried  on  farm  at  6%. 
O.   C.   COWEL,   Owner,       HEBRON,  NEB. 


WE  TEACH  YOU 


SPECIAL,    SUMMER  RATE 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 

Qualify  for  REPAIRMAN, 
CHAUFFEUR  or  DEMON- 
STRATOR. Write  for  OUR 
FREE  CATALOG. 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL 
2342  O  Street    Lincoln,  Neb. 


•if 


H  titil  Wind  Mil. 


We  manufacture  all  gUei  and 
•tjlM.  It  will 
pay  yon  to  ln- 
JreitlKate.  Write 
janitor  catalog;  and 
aaaJprioe  Usfc 

CUBBIE  WIND  MILL  CO.. 

  Bgyenth  jjfc,  Topeka,  Kauai 


Highland  Park  College 


_  Some  Splendid  Business 
—  and  Trade  Sehool  Courses 


Des  Moines,  Iowa  * 


School 
all  the  year. 
Enter  any  time. 
Vigorous,  thorough 
instruction    by  Expert 
Specialists.    Small  tuition 
fees.   Minimum  living  expenses. 
Every  aid  for  ambitious  students  witr 
limited  time  and  money.   2,ooo  students 
each  year.    Graduates  in  paying  positions  ^^^P 
everywhere.     Magnificent  buildings,  fully 
equipped.    Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools. 


School 
terms  open 
June  I  0,  Sept. 
,  Oct.  I  3,  Nov.  25, 
1913;  Jan.  5,  Feb.  17, 
Mar.  30,  May  12,  1914. 

New  classes  formed  each  term. 
Students  advance  rapidly. 


=  Colleges  and  Schools 

=  Liberal  ArtS  SSSS?*  a1,"8'^  ani  ?ei,ntlaS  Mucin  A  complete  College  of  Music.  Piano,  Violin, 
_    „*  _    ,a  Cour.ee.    Also  Preparatory  and    1HU3IL  Voice.  Orchestra  Band  Chorus  Harmnnv 

r  Elementary  Preparatory  Courses,  in  which  students  Mandolin,  Knt!p,ina  Supervisor's  Course  inTublic 
S    of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted.  School  Music.   A  fine  faculty  of  teachers  each  an 

artist  in  his  line. 


f-    \nrmill  Di<""«<>,  State  Certlflcate.County  Certlfl-    artlst  m  ms  "ne- 
S    11UI  mat  Cate,  Primary  Training— most  complete    r«mm/».,«/»  Business 
—   training  for  teachers  in  the  West.  Graduates  receive    tOHlIIICrCC  Penman. 


state  certificates. 


,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy,  £1 
hip,  and  Civil  Service.  ,TNot  = 


simply  a  course  in  bookkeeping  in  a  Literary  College 
=    Fnninpppinn  Electrical,  Mechanical.  Also    ,,"la,thKor°UKhly  equipped  Business  College  with  the 

—    Lliyiliecl  Illy  one-year  Telephone,  Electrical     Ane5}  b„nsme.ss  exchange  department  in  the  U.  S." 
-    Steam,   Machinist's  and  Automobile   Machinist's    ok    ii.    5  ot  combined  Business  and  Shorthand. 
~    courses.   12-weeks  courses  In  Gas,  Automobile  and    sno"nana  and    Telegraph    Courses  guaranteed 
S   Traction  Engineering.   Shop  work  from  beginning.  P°smons- 

E    Phirmaf»V  l-  *&•      Ph.  C.,  Pure  Food    HOme  Sfllllv  Ow'.OOO  Student.  Enrolled  In 

ZZ  rildl  Hldty  and  Iowa  CourBe..  2.  Practitioner'.  ™w',,t  V*  *  the  Correspondence  School.  Al- 
~    Course  and  Extension  Course,  for  Druggist..   One  of    m      any  subieetyou  wish  by  correspondence. 

Fvn*>P«P«  Board,  $2.25  and  ?2. 75  per  week. 
CA|JC1ISKS  Tuition  in  Preparatory  College,  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Courses,  418.00  a  quarter.  Send 
for  catalogue.  State  Course  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. Address 


the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in 
the  United  States. 


—    OpatnPV  A  thoroughly  equipped  College  of  Oratory 
_    VI  aivi  J  directed  by  most  competent  teachers. 

MAGILL,  President,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


GEORGE  P. 
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MAYDOLE 

NAIL  HAMMERS 
Known  as  Quality  Everywhere 


David  Maydole  Hammer  Co.  have  put  the  best  that  67 

years'  experience  has  taught  them  into  making  ham- 
mers to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  They  know  how  to 
build  the  hammer  that  satisfies.  We  attach  to  it  our  Double 
Guarantee  Quality  Tag. 


Bishop's  are  the  Quality  in 

VAUi«   Bishop's  "Greyhound"  is  the  "money- 
VHIIw  back-if-you  re-not-satisfied"  saw— a 
masterpiece  of  the  saw -maker's  art.  The 
steel  is  of  a  superior  quality — the  result 
of  years  of  experiment  and  refinement 
and  hard  work. 

The    "Greyhound"    will  impress 
you  by  its  speed  and  sureness  in 
cutting,  its  ability  to  hold  its 
set  and  its   saving   of  the 
user's  energy. 

It  is  made  with  both  the 
straight  and  the  skew 
back.       Bears  our 
Double  Guarantee 
Tag. 


You  will 
forget  all 
about  the  price 
if  you  buy  Double 
Guaranteed  Hardware 


You  will    find  our 
three- colored  Double 
Guarantee  Tag  on  the 

Best  Factory  Brands 

a  guarantee  from  the  maker  and 
from  us.    Ask  your  dealer  for 

Double  Guaranteed  Hardware 
Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

Wholesale  Distributors 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed! 

Rusty  Can  Bntter 

Slight  traces  of  iron  in  butter  cause 
it  to  develop  bad  flavors  more  rapidly. 
This  is  the  verdict  of  investigators  in 
the  dairy  division  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  at  Washington  a't-ar 
repeated  trials. 

Butter  was  made  from  cream  to 
which  iron  was  added  in  very  slight 
but  known  quantities;  other  butter 
was  made  from  cream  with  which 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid 
undue  contact  with  iron  during  the 
whole  process  of  buttermaking.  In 
every  instance  when  the  butter  was 
scored  a  few  days  after  making,  the 
samples  made  from  cream  to  which 
iron  had  been  added  scored  lower 
than  the  butter  made  from  cream 
kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  con- 
tact with  iron.  This  was  true  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  iron  added  to  the  cream 
went  out  with  the  buttermilk  and 
wash  water.  Butter  made  from  cream 
that  had  been  held  in  rusty  cans  in 
every  case  had  a  peculiar  taste,  and 
was  easily  picked  out  from  other 
samples.  The  cream  took  up  some 
of  the  iron  from  the  rust. 

All  butter  when  stored  goes  "off" 


in  flavor.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
presence  of  iron  in  itself  adds  any- 
thing to  the  flavor  of  butter  to  make 
it  bad,  but  in  butter  in  which  there 
is  a  trace  of  iron  the  natural  "off" 
flavor  develops  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  iron-free  butter.  The  lesson 
of  it  all  is  that  to  make  butter  that 
will  keep  and  taste  fresh  atfer  several 
days  the  cream  must  be  kept  out  of 
contact  with  rusty  cans,  or  other 
rusty  utensils,  iron  bolts  and  other 
iron  objects  not  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  tin. 


Dairying  Without  Pastures 

One  Nebraska  dairyman  has  elim- 
inated pastures  from  his  operations. 
"He  must  live  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  near  Lincoln  or  Omaha, 
where  land  is  very. high  priced,"  you 
say.  Bad  guess;  he  lives  in  Custer 
county.  Sam  Negley  of  Ansley  has 
not  had  his  dairy  herd  on  pasture 
for  three  years.  He  has  a  heifer  now 
giving  milk  that  has  never  tasted 
grass.  He  keeps  twenty  cows  and 
seventeen  yearlings  in  a  two-acre  lot. 
In  summer  their  sole  ration  is  corn 
silage  and  alfalfa  hay.  In  winter  the 
cows  receive  some  corn  in  addition 
to  this.  He  has  two  sixteen  by  thirty 
foot  silos  that  are  filled  every  fall  and 
last  through  the  year. 

When  asked  if  feeding  cattle  this 
way  in  summer  did  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  Mr.  Negley  replied  that 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Save  Much  Time  ana 
Labor  in  Summer 

TJESIDES  greatly  increasing  the  quantity  and  improving  the 
U  quality  of  cream  and  butter  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators 
save  much  valuable  time  and  labor. 

This  great  saving  of  time  and  labor  counts  for  more  in  sum- 
mer than  at  any  other  season  and  often  alone 
saves  the  cost  of  a  separator,  aside  from  all 
its  other  advantages. 

As  compared  with  any  kind  of  gravity 
petting  the  saving  of  man's  time  and  labor 
and  usually  woman's  drudgery  with  a 
DE  LAVAL  is  a  big  item  in  its  iavor. 

As  compared  with  other  separators  the 
DE  LAVAL  eaves  much  time  and  labor  by 
its  greater  capacity,  easier  running,  easier 
handling,  easier  cleaning  and  freedom  from 
need  of  adjustment  or  repair. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  advantages 
which  make  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator  the  best  of  all  summer 
farm  investments,  as  every  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to  explain 
and  demonstrate  to  anyone  at  all  interested. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once  or  if  you  do  not  know 
him  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


NEW  YORK 

I  


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Thrifty  Stock 


PvocK  Salt  that's  ALL  salt — clean,  uniform  and  as  smooth  and  white 
as  marble.  Entirely  free  of  shale,  rock  and  all  impurities.  Does  not  make  the 
animal's  tongue  sore.    Carey=ized  KocK  Salt  is  made  only  of  refined, 

clean,  kiln-dried  dairy  salt,  compressed  into  uniform  square  cakes  of  STONY  HARDNESS. 

Nol  affected  by  moisture  or  weather;  can't  be  trampled  in  the  ground  ;  does  not  crumble  or  scale.  Can 
be  left  in  pasture  or  feed  lot  the  year  round  without  waste.    Stock  gets  all  it  wants  and  needs. 

Careyized  Rock  Salt  promotes  good  digestion,  rich  blood,  big  bones,  rapid  fattening  and 

reneral  health  of  your  stock.  Cheap  to  buy,  convenient  and  economical  to  use.  Try  it.  SAMPLE  CAKE 
REE  for  your  dealer's  name,  if  he  doesn't  handle  it. 

THE  CAREY  SALT  CO.,  Dept.    101,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 


Has  Somebody  Disappeared  in  the  West? 


(Preserve  arid  show  this  Notice  to  whoever  it  may  Benefit.) 
tiave  you  been  deserted — cruelly  deceived  by  somebody  you  boundlessly  trusted?  Tour  mone 
— cor?^fTg0IiexTHas  the  fuS'tive  vanis-hed  in  the  West,  leaving  no  clew  but  Debtors— famil 
eln  in  r'  matter  how  long  gone,  write  us:  we  trace,  pursue  and  unearth  the  mos 
lo-t  relative  tSC/Pe  ?,Ur  dragneti  We  collect  >'°ur  money  from  the  run-a-way;  help  vou  fin. 
which  mav  ?tt    ?      of  'estimate  investigating.    We  verify  or  disprove  suspicion 

porting ■  to  von  h  'i  Husband'  Wlfe  »  Friends,  visiting  in  the  West,  by  shadowing  and  re- 
WESTERN CI  i™  4™  n^V?™Servioes  st™ny  Confidential.  No  Charges  Without  Success. 
»*,»x*,K>   CLAIM  AND  TRACING  BUREAU,    Mason  Bids.,    LOS  ANGELES  CALIF 


it  takes  only  about  an  hour  each  day 
to  do  the  feeding,  thirty  minutes 
morning  and  evening.  The  cows  re- 
ceive about  forty  pounds  of  silage 
apiece  per  day.  It  is  fed  to  them  in 
their  stalls  in  the  barn.  The  year- 
lings receive  their  silage  in  a  trough 
together.  His  cows  are  healthy  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  Negley  is 
satisfied  that  he  can  keep  enough 
more  stock  on  his  160-acre  farm  by 
this  method  than  by  pasturing  to  pay 
him  to  continue  the  system.  Another 
advantage  is  that  the  cows  never  go 
on  short  rations  in  summer  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  cows  on  pasture. 

Soiling — cutting  green  crops  and 
hauling  them  to  cattle  in  yards — 
used  to  be  advocated  as  a  substitute 
for  pastures.  That  involved  too  much 
work.  The  silo  has  made  it  possible, 
however,  to  give  cattle  succulent  feed 
in  summer  with  only  a  little  more 
work  than  required  to  drive  the  cows 
up  from  pasture.  The  Wisconsin 
station  has  shown  that  cows  do  as 
well  on  silage  as  on  soiling  crops. 
We  don't  expect  this  system  soon  to 
be  generally  adopted  in  Nebraska, 
but  you'll  find  Mr.  Negley  its  enthusi- 
astic advocate. 


A  Promoted  Creamery 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  will  give 
you  the  facts  about  our  farmers' 
creamery  at  Chapman ;  it  may  help 
farmers  elsewhere.  Nearly  five  years 
ago  a  creamery  promoter  from  Chicago 
came  here  to  start  a  creamery.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  home  man  he 
took  along  with  him  he  would  never 
have  got  my  signature.  Farmers,  look 
out  for  the  home  man  that  goes  along 
with  the  promoter!  He  didn't  secure 
signers  enough  in  this  neighborhood, 
so  he  went  within  three  miles  of 
Grand  Island  and  thus  secured  enough 
to  build  a  creamery. 

None  of  us  knew  what  we  needed 
n  the  way  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. The  promoter  collected  the 
money  himself,  something  the  farmers 
should  never  allow.  Two  signers 
backed  out.  The  promoter  had  his 
money,  so  we  were  short  that  much 
at  the  outset.  We  needed  a  good 
deal  more  equipment  and  supplies 
than  were  provided  at  the  start — 
such  as  cans,  salt  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.  Consequently  we  started 
with  a  nice  debt. 

Our  shares  were  $100  each,  and 
there  were  about  forty  stockholders. 
In  order  to  get  more  members  we 
changed  the  shares  to  $25,  but  that 
brought  in  only  two  more.  The 
shares  should  have  been  only  $25  at 
the  start,  we  should  have  had  about 
200  stockholders,  and  the  business 
should  never  have  been  started  until 
all  the  shares  were  sold.  That  would 
have  given  us  more  patrons  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  creamery.  The 
farmers  who  don't  join  always  wait 
to  see  how  things  are  going.  Not 
having  an  interest  in  the  enterprise 
they  will  also  sell  their  butterfat  to 
everybody  else  but  their  home  cream- 
ery, thereby  helping  to  kill  it. 

Competition  from  the  big  cream- 
eries is  keener  than  ever  as  soon  as 
a  farmers'  creamery  starts.  The 
Fairmont  creamery  was  built  in 
Grand  Island  soon  after  we  started, 
and  we  even  lost  the  patronage  of  our 
own  stockholders  that  lived  near 
Grand  Island.  One  reason  for  that 
was  that  the  big  creamery  could  pay 
a  good  price  for  fresh  cream  to  mix 
with  the  shipped-in  stuff. 

We  paid  our  buttermaker  $65  per 
month  at  the  start,  afterward  raising 
it  to  $75  per  month.  He  made  butter 
only  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The 
buttermaker  for  a  small  creamery 
should  be  paid  a  percentage  commis- 
sion. That  will  keep  him  interested 
in  the  volume  of  business.  To  make 
ice  we  had  to  put  in  an  ice  plant,  and 
that  made  it  necessary  to  borrow  more 
money.  To  incur  debts  in  that  way 
is  the  biggest  mistake  a  small  cream- 
ery company  can  make. 

The  secretary  of  our  company,  a 
merchant  in  Chapman,  was  paid  $15 
per  month  for  his  work.  When  we 
wanted  a  monthly  statement  he 
wanted  more  pay,  so  we  paid  him 
$25  per  month — and  didn't  get  any 
statements  either.  When  we  pressed 
him,  he  dropped  his  job.  So  we  got 
another  secretary,  and  also  another 
treasurer.  We  paid  the  new  secretary 
$22.50  per  month,  and  the  treasurer 
$12.50,  although  that  was  too  much 
for  the  little  business  we  were  doing. 

To  make  more  ice  we  borrowed 
more  money.  For  certain  reasons  we 
had  to  change  buttermakers,  too,  so 
we  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
butter  made  by  the  last  buttermaker 


mostly  went  to  the  packing  houses,  it 
was  of  such  low  quality.  1  saw  the 
finish  of  the  thing  long  before  it 
came  and  counseled  selling  out. 
Some  wanted  to  hold  oa  a  little 
longer,  so  we  dragged  along  for 
several  months  more.  But  finally 
we  sold  out. 

We  never  received  a  cent  in  divi- 
dends during  the  three  years  we 
operated  the  creamery,  and  out  of  the 
$100  per  share  of  stock,  we  received 
back  $1.64.  Starting  with  debt  and 
loading  up  too  heavily  with  expenses 
for  the  size  of  the  business  killed  our 
creamery. 

ROBERT    J.  RAECKE. 

Merrick  Co. 


GOAT'S  BEARD— A  WEED 

An  Otoe  county  subscriber  has  sent 
us  a  specimen  of  a  weed  that  he  took 
from  his  clover  field  early  in  June. 
He  writes  that  the  field  has  been  in 
clover  for  four  years,  but  that  these 
weeds  had  not  been  noticed  before 
this  year.  It  is  a  new  weed  in  his 
neighborhood,  he  says,  and  nobody 
knows  what  it  is.  The  plant  was 
identified  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Wilcox,  agri- 
cultural botanist  at  the  Nebraska  Ex- 
periment Station,  as  a  member  of  the 
group  of  weeds  commonly  called 
goat's  beard,  but  known  to  botanists 
under  the  generic  term  Tragopogon. 


Tragopogon  pratense  or  yellow 
goat's  beard.  "A"  shows  the  flower 
juid  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk.  "B" 
shows  a  head  containing  ripe  seed. 
"C"  is  a  single  seed  enlarged. 

Weeds  of  this  group  are  new  to  Ne- 
braska, although  some  of  the  species 
seem  to  be  gaining  a  foothold.  Prob- 
ably the  seeds  have  been  imported 
from  Europe  in  clover  and  alfalfa  seed. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  flower,  seed  head  and  a  single 
seed  (enlarged)  of  the  species  of 
goat's  beard  sent  by  our  Otoe  county 
enquirer.  Its  common  names  are 
yellow  goat's  beard  and  meadow 
falsify.  The  botanical  name  is  Tra- 
gopogon pratense.  The  plants  are 
deep  rooted,  have  grass-like  leaves 
and  milky  juice.  It  is  a  perennial 
— that  is,  its  roots  live  in  the  ground 
from  year  to  year.  This  weed  is 
closely  related  to  garden  salsify  or 
vegetable  oyster.  Its  roots  are  edible, 
although  inferior  for  that  purpose  to 
salsify. 

To  prevent  spreading,  the  weeds 
of  this  species  must  be  kept  from 
maturing  seed.  That  is  not  an  easy 
task  in  a  meadow,  for  the  seed  is 
mature  enough  to  grow  early  in  June 
before  alfalfa  or  clover  is  ordinarily 
ready  to  cut.  To  eradicate  the  weeds 
already  established,  requires  grubbing 
out  of  the  roots.  This  is  a  weed  of 
meadows  and  grass  land,  and  will 
not  prove  serious  elsewhere. 


BUSY  FARMERS 


To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Everybody 
is  in  the  wheat  field,  from  grandfather 
down  to  the  babies  in  swaddling 
clothes,  breathing  the  wandering 
"zephyrs."  South  winds  predominate, 
and  the  cutting  is  perfect,  with  no 
wet  spots  and  no  weeds  to  speak  of. 
Farm  life  is  ideal  in  the  vicinity  of 
York,  though  I  know  one  farmer  who 
has  not  found  it  altogether  so.  An 
over-lusty  bull  pitched  him  twice  to 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  feet,  but 
fortunately  he  was  not  fatally  injured. 
Flies  are  bad  at  milking  time,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  everybody  is 
inclined  to  be  shy  of  the  milking  busi- 
ness just  now.  The  town  of  Hender- 
son is  almost  deserted;  the  people 
are  humping  themselves.  In  short, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat 
harvest.    "  'Nuff  sed!" 

York  Co.  JOHN  BOEHR. 
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Mn>  W.  1U  McKenney,  Bdltor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Preventive  Measures 

Whother  or  not  it  is  an  absolute 
preventive  of  bowel  trouble,  a  little 
permanganate  of  potash  in  the  drink- 
ing water  for  the  first  two  weeks  is 
an  excellent  thing  for  little  chicks 
and  is  worth  trying  out  for  bowel 
diseases.  Certainly  it  does  no  harm 
and  acts  as  a  germicide  to  prevent 
infection  through  the  food. 

Not  all  bowel  trouble  that  makes 
havoc  among  young  chicks  is  white 
diarrhoea,  and  not  all  types  are  in- 
fectious in  the  same  way,  but  un- 
doubtedly there  is  danger  when  the 
droppings  of  a  sick  chick  are  taken 
into  the  digestive  tract  of  a  well  one 
with  the  food,  and  a  harmless  germi- 
cide is  a  good  thing  to  use  to  prevent 
trouble. 

Probably  the!  feeding  of  a  large 
flock  of  little  chicks  in  a  small  space, 
where  they  inevitably  pick  over  the 
droppings  that  are  voided  as  they  eat, 
has  something  to  do  with  the  spread 
of  bowel  affections,  so  besides  using 
a  germicide  it  is  wise  to  change  the 
feeding  spot  every  time.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  spread  newspapers 
down  and  scatter  the  feed  on  them; 
then  when  they  are  through  eating 
gather  up  the  papers  with  all  the 
litter  on  them  and  burn  them.  If 
there  is  feed  left  on  them  it  may  "be 
thrown  into  the  slop*  pail  without 
harm  to  the  hogs,  but  do  not  feed 
it  to  the  small  chicks. 


Treatment  for  Canker 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  cure -and 
prevent  canker  among  my  chickens? 
A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  hens  that 
was  running  with  young  chickens  de- 
veloped canker  all  through  her  mouth 
and  on  the  outside  of  her  head,  and 
now  it  is  spreading  among  the  chicks. 
I  take  them  away  from  the  others 
just  as  soon  as  I  find  that  they  are 
infected.  They  are  well  otherwise, 
apparently,  and  have  good  appetites, 
and  as  I  have  about  250  chickens  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  them  until  they  are 
in  nretty  bad  shape. — S.  L.,  Thayer  Co. 

To  know  definitely  how  to  prevent 
any  disease  we  must  first  know  its 
cause,  and  doctors  disagree  as  to 
the  cause  or  origin  of  canker,  some 
maintaining  that  it  is  a  form  of  roup 
and  others  that  it  is  distinct  from 
roup.  My  own  experience  with 
yellow  canker  leads  me  to  agree  with 
the  latter  opinion  and  to  believe  that 
it  has  its  origin  in  certain  moulds 
which  may  at  times  be  found  in  grain 
and  straw,  but  is  communicable  from 
fowl  to  fowl  once  it  gains  a  foothold 
in  tho  flock,  the  drinking  water  and 
foods  at  which  the  fowls  pick  in 
common  being  the  mediums  of 
communication. 

Effective  Combination 

Permanganate  of  potash  will  kill 
canker  of  any  description  and  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  is  also  good  for  that 
purpose,  but  I  have  found  that  a 
combined  treatment  of  the  two  is 
more  effectual  than  either  alone.  To 
be  quickly  effectual,  however,  they 
must  be  applied  full  strength  directly 
to  the  cankered  surfaces,  while  the 
permanganate  of  potash  is  used  also 
in  the  drinking  water  as  a  germicide. 

My  discovery  that  these  two  treat- 
ments may  be  used  together,  or  rather 
one  following  the  other,  was  the 
result  of  experiment  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  fowls.  Having  learned  from 
the  druggist  that  a  mixture  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  sulphuric 
acid  will  remove  the  dark  brown 
stains  left  on  the  fingers  by  perman- 
ganate of  potash  if  used  very  strong, 
I  thought  it  might  act  on  canker  also. 

So  I  tried  swabbing  the  cankered 
spots  first  with  a  very  strong  solution 
of  permanganate  and  then  with  the 
above  mentioned  mixture,  using  about 
two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
teaspoonful  of  peroxide.  When  the 
resulting  foam  was  wiped  away  the 
canker  came  with  it,  leaving  in  bad 
places  a  raw  surface  which  was 
swabbed  again  with  permanganate. 
The  fowl  was  then  turned  loose. 
Seldom  was  a  second  treatment  nec- 
essary, permanganate  in  the  drinking 
water  being  all  the  medicine  given. 

If  there  is  no  roup  with  the  canker 
— no  swelling  of  eyes  or  clogging  of 
nostrils — the  fowls  will  be  all  right 
in  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  they  should 
be  kept  apart  from  the  flock  until 
the  cure  is  complete,  and  those  not 


yet  affected  should  have  all  drinking 
water  slightly  colored  with  perman- 
ganate for  several  weeks.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  use  it.  It  will  not  injure 
the  fowls,  and  to  a  great  extent  it 
will  prevent  infection. 

Avoid  the  feeding  of  mouldy  grain 
or  grain  that  has  been  heated,  and 
see  that  the  chicks  do  not  roost  on 
mouldy  straw  or  scratch  in  it.  Whether 
or  not  the  mould  is  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  certain  it  is  that  it  does  not 
help  things. 

Applying  the  Treatment 

In  treating  fowls  individually,  it  is 
well  to  have  ready  for  use  a  quantity 
of  cotton  and  several  small  sticks 
for  swabs.  Catch  a  bit  of  cotton 
about  the  end  of  a  stick  and  wrap  it 
around  until  it  makes  a  good  pad  on 
the  end.  Dip  this  into  the  perman- 
ganate solution  and  thoroughly  swab 
mouth  and  throat  and  any  cankered 
places  there  may  be  outside.  Have 
another  swab  and  use  it  in  the 
peroxide  mixture.  This  will  cause  a 
disagreeable  foaming  which  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  more  cotton  until 
the  surface  is  cleaned. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  be  used 
after  the  permanganate  with  good 
effect  without  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  but  the  mixture  is  more  effective 
in  loosening  the  canker.  Burn  all 
the  swabs  and  cotton  used  in  this 
treatment  so  that  other  fowls  may 
not  get  hold  of  it.  Any  of  these  drugs 
are  good  germicides  and  your  hands 
may  be  readily  cleaned  by  them,  the 
mixture  of  the  two  removing  the 
stains  made  by  the  potash. 

Keep  the  roosting  places  well 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  A  weak 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  cheap 
and  good  disinfectant  for  spraying, 
a  2  per  cent  mixture  being  about 
right,  I  think.  If  there  is  no  way  Of 
measuring,  a  few  drops  poured  in  a 
pail  of  water  until  it  gives  a  slightly 
acid  taste  will  do. 


"Sun  Parlor"  a  Necessity 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  proper 
kinds  of  feed  and  methods  of  feeding 
hens  for  winter  eggs  are  matters  of 
common  knowledge,  so  I  will  dispose 
of  the  matter  in  this  wise:  A  bal- 
anced ration,  mixed  with  common 
sense  and  fed  with  regularity,  will 
bring  good  results.  The  point  I  wish 
to  emphasize  is  that  all  the  good  feed 
and  good  feeding  known  in  "hendom" 
will  not  make  eggs  without  proper 
care.  So  this  is  my  text:  The  hen 
must  have  sunlight  and  fresh  air 
without  a  draft,  and  a  place  in  whic'1 
to  scratch.  All  these  can  be  secured 
by  building  a  "sun  parlor"  on  the 
south  side  of  the  common  one-roof, 
sloping-to-the-north  style  of  hen 
house.  This  sun  room  is  constructed 
with  a  frame  of  two-by-four's  and 
covered  with  unbleached  muslin.  I 
call  it  the  sun  parlor,  but  at  certain 
periods  it  can  readily  be  changed  in*o 
a  dining  room  by  putting  plenty  of 
straw  on  the  floor  in  which  to  scratch. 
One  word  of  warning:  Never  turn 
the  hens  out  when  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground,  or  at  any  time  in  cold 
weather  except  for  a  run  just  before 
night.  DON  R.  LEECH. 

Custer  Co. 


Intliienre  of  Egg  on  Chicks 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  feeding  is  not  the 
greatest  source  of  trouble  in  raising 
chicks.  The  question  is,  in  what  con- 
dition was  the  mother  hen  when  she 
laid  the  egg  from  which  the  chicken 
hatched?  She  may  have  been  in 
good  health,  but  what  was  she  fed 
to  produce  the  egg?  She  must  be 
given  good  sound  grain  if  she  is  to 
produce  a  fresh  egg.  You  may  have 
noticed  that  the  first  chicks  you  raise 
are  the  easiest  to  raise.  This  is 
because  the  hen  is  in  besi  condition, 
with  plenty  of  fat  in  her  bodv  to 
make  a  rich  egg. 

A  hen  can  be  given  feed  that  is  too 
rich  and  will  cause  great  trouble 
among  the  young  chicks.  In  early 
spring  when  the  green  things  are 
accessible  she  will  refuse  all  grain 
and  eat  nothing  but  new  grass.  This 
will  make  an  egg  too  rich  and  cause 
bowel  trouble  in  the  chick.  After 
that  it  will  make  little  difference 
what  you  feed  the  chicks,  because 
they  will  have  a  sort  of  fever  and 
you  will  find  them  drinking  all  the 
water  they  can  get,  which  will  shorten 
their  lives  sooner  than  any  feed. 

So  be  careful  what  you  feed  your 
hens,  as  well  as  the  chicks.  Keep  a 
few  of  your  best  hens  in  a  yard  where 
you  can  give  them  good  sound  grains, 
and  you  will  not  need  to  waste  all 
of  your  eggs  for  hatching  and  still 
have  only  a  weak  flock  of  chicks.  I 
believe  this  is  the  most  interesting 
subject  any  poultry  raiser  can  study, 
because  the  hatching  of  strong  and 
healthy  chicks  is  the  most  important 
phase  of  the  business. 

N.  E.  SWEDEBURG. 

Franklin  Co. 


Keeping-  Lice  and  Mites  Out 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  For  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  lice,  mites  and 
bedbugs  out  of  our  chicken  house 
very  successfully  and  with  but  little 
trouble.  This  we  have  done  by  means 
of  an  application,  once  every  two 
years,  of  a  preparation  called  Avena- 
rius  Carbolinium.  This  is  the  way 
we  apply  it:  We  mix  one  gallon  of 
kerosene  with  one  gallon  of  the 
preparation  and,  using  a  common 
whitewash  brush,  paint  all  four  walls, 
the  inside  and  outside  of  nest  boxes, 
and  the  roosts. 

If  this  is  done  in  the  morning  it 
will  do  the  chickens  no  harm  to  go 
in  the  next  night;  in  fact,  I  believe 
it  will  do  them  good.  We  have  never 
lost  any  from  the  effects  of  this  treat- 
ment, and  sometimes  if  we  think 
there  are  mites  on  the  hens  we  even 
close  the  hen  house  lightly  for  the 
night  with  all  the  chickens  in  it.  In 
very  hot  weather,  however,  this 
might  not  be  advisable.  The  prepara- 
tion can  be  bought  for  about  85  cents 
per  gallon  in  nearly  all  .  hardware 
stores.  If  they  do  not  keep  it  in 
stock  you  should  insist  that  they  do 
so.  JOHN  P.  THIESSEN. 

Jefferson  Co. 


Chickens  Paid  for  Homes 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  how  I  raise  chicks.  I 
have  paid  for  three  homes  with 
chicken  money,  so  I  think  I  know  a 
few  things  about  raising  them. 

I  use  incubators  and  brooders  ex- 
clusively. I  set  the  incubator  in 
February  for  early  chicks,  and  after 
running  it  forty-eight  hours  to  see 
that  the  temperature  holds  steady  I 
put  in  the  eggs.  I  turn  the  eggs  either 
three  or  five  times  each  day,  as  in 
this  way  they  will  not  lie  on  the 
same  side  for  more  than  one  night 
at  a  time.  If  eggs  are  turned  only 
twice  a  day  they  lie  on  the  same  side 
every  night.  This  causes  the  embryo  i 
to  stick  to  the  shell  and  die. 

My  chicks  receive  their  first  feed 
when  thirty-six  hours  old.  At  first  | 
I  give  them  hard-boiled  eggs,  the  shell  j 
and  all  ground  fine,  and  just  what 
they  will  clean  up.  I  keep  a  box  of 
bran  before  them  at  all  times  and 
feed  sprouted  oats  cut  fine  every 
other  day,  with  a  little  chick  feed, 
until  they  are  three  weeks  old.  Then 
I  give  them  cracked  corn  and  cracked 
wheat   with  grit. 

I  use  tireless  brooders  altogether, 
and  can  market  two-pound  chickens 
at  eight  weeks.  These  bring  from  60 
to  90  cents  apiece.  But  I  never  put 
over   fifty   chicks   into   one  brooder. 

H.   E.  WHITAKER. 

Jefferson  Co. 


The  bedding  that  is  used  in  brooders 
or  in  brooding  coops  should  be  changed 
every  day  for  the  first  week  or  two 
as  a  preventive  of  bowel  troubles.  A 
lavish  use  of  newspapers  makes  this 
work  easy.  Put  several  thicknesses 
of  paper  on  the  floor  of  the  brooder 
with  sand  or  chaff  on  top  to  absorb 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  droppings; 
both  papers  and  contents  may  then 
be  quickly  removed  and  burned. 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 


More  Power 


Half  the  Cost 


Develop  more  than  rated  power  on 
either  Kerosene  or  Gasoline.  Adapted 
to  all  power  work  on  the  farm.  Our  im- 
mense factory  facilities  enable  us  to  sell 
these 

High  Grade  Engines 
At  Remarkably  Low  Prices 

Jack  of  All  Trades  are  strongly  built  of  best 
materials.  Large  bearings.  Ample  Lubri- 
cation. All  parts  m  cessible—vou  can  get  at 
every  nut  with  a  simple  S  wrench. 

2,  4  and  6  h.  p.  Horizontal.  Also  2,  4  and 
6  n.  p.  Vertical.   Other  types  up  to  500  h.  p. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  DC  896 
State  size  and  type  preferred. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co* 

Kansas  City    Omaha  Chicago 

Pstrbanks  Scales, Oil  Traction  Engines,  Water  Systems, 
El TtricLigM Plants, Purop3  Windmills.  FeedGrinden 


The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $18 


Can  Be  Ad|usted  to  Cut 
lor  Shock  or  Silo 


Works  in  any 
kind  of  soil.  Cuts 
stalks— doesn't  pull  like 
other  cutters.    ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANCER. 

Cuts  Four  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  man  and  one  horse.  Here  is  what  one 
farmer  says: 

Trotwood,  Ohio,  Sept.  28,  1911. 
Dear  Sir:— I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  with  my  ma- 
chine.   It  does  good  work.   I  cut  13  acres  of  drilled 
coin  in  three  days.   Yours  truly,  SANft'EL  LAVY. 
SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telling  all  about 
this  labor-saving  machine;   also  containing  testi- 
monials of  many  users.  Send  for  this  circular 
matter  today.  ^ 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
1222  Citizens  Street,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 


Let  My  Pumping 
Engines  Do  the  Work 


Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 

fcngine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  test  on 
your  farm.  Use  it  to  run  the  churn,  cream  sep- 
arator, washing  machine,  pump  or  any"  small 
machine  on  your  place.  Then  if  you  don't  say  it's 
the  best  little  engine  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
you  can  ship  it  back.  I'll  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  freight  both  wayB.  No  strings  to  this  offer  —  is  there? 
Then  on  topof  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I'll  save  you 
$25  to  $50  on  the  outfit.  Can  you  beat  it?  Never.  Write  me  today. 

Get  My  Special  Offer  and  Prices 

Do  it  today.  Only  $24.75  for  a  \34  h.  p.  "Boss 
of  the  Farm"  pumping  engine.  You  can't  afford  to  wait 
for  your  windmill  to  blow  down  or  a  calm,  hot  " 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  for  a 
lot  of  stock  by  hand.  Be  prepared.  Get  my  spe- 
cial pumping  engine  catalog.  Save  $25  to  $50  on  your  e 
gine  and  join  my  list  of  over  30,000  satisfied  Callow 
engine  customers.  Write  me  today.  Don't  put  it  o:_. 
You'll  need  an  engine  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It'll  pay  I 
for  itself  the  first  month.   Get  my  special  1913 

offer.  Address:      Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 


$2475 


HART-PARP 
-OIL  TRACTORS " 


Get  Your  Threshing 

Done  on  Time 


6t,  40,  27  B.  H.  P. 

Delay  at  the  critical  time  may  eat  up  half  your  profits.    Be  ready — own  a 
rHart-Parr  Oil  Tractor — the  simplest,  most  economical  and  easiest  to  operate 
_  j  all  tractors.    Uses  cheapest  kerosene  for  fuel.    A  size  for  every  farm. 

.  It  will  not  only  do  your  threshing,  but  your  plowing,  harrowing, 
discing,  seeding,  corn-shelling  and  other  field  and  belt  work— far 
better  and  cheaper  than  horses. 

Write  today  for  interesting  Booklet  on  Power  Farming 

with  a  Hart-Parr.    We'll  also  send  you  catalog  giving  complete 
details  of  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors.    Mailed  FREE.    Write  uday. 
HART-PARR  COMPANY 
208  Lawler  St.,  Charle 


SCATTER,  FELLERS,  SCATTER!    HEfiE  COMES  ELECTRIC  COMPOUND 

Only  Self-Applying  Preparation  in  the  World  for  Killing  Lice  and  Mites  on  Yonr  Poultry 
IT  MAKES  EVERY  CHICKEN  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR 

We  positively  guarantee  it  to  do  the  work,  if  used  as  directed,  or  your  money  back. 
DIRECTIONS  ON  EACH  PACKAGE.     PRICES  BY  MAIL:   $1.00.   50  CENTS,   25  CENTS. 

A  disinfectant  In  your  her.  house  against  Cholera,  Gapes,  Limber  Neck  and  Roup. 
Other  remedies  depend  for  their  success  upon  your  constant  vigilance  to  make  the  applica- 
tions. Electric  Compound  relieves  you  pf  all  this  responsibility,  as  the  remedy  is  always 
at  hand,  and  the  chicken  takes  care  of  Itself.  The  force  of  this  argument  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  used  other  remedies.  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 
YORK  PRODUCE  COMPANY,    YORK,  NEBRASKA 
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H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 
Th»  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  «arly 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 
O.  I.  PTJRDY.  Fieldman 

George  Briggs  &  Sons'  Durocs 

We  recently  made  a  brief  visit  to  the 
County  Seat  herd  of  Durocs  owned  by 
George  Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center,  Neb., 
and  saw  there  the  finest  bunch  of  spring 
pigs  of  good  size,  modern  type  and  uniform 
colors  that  we  have  seen  at  this  farm  for 
years.  The  science  of  mating  correctly  has 
been  mastered  to  a  great  extent  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  who  is  a  pioneer  in  the  busines, 
and  following  through  the  list  of  sires-  in 
service  gives  an  idea  of  the  good  blood  lines 
at  the  head  of  this  herd.  Chief  of  these 
is  Crimson  Wonder  4th,  Lincoln  Wonder, 
Cleatham's  Pride  and  Queen's  Crimson. 
Crimson  Wonder  4th  was  the  first  prize 
junior  yearling  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair, 
1911,  and  was  purchased  by  Briggs  and 
McCarthy  at  a  long  price  in  the  Widle  & 
Sons'  sale  that  fall.  Mr.  Widle  had  a 
strong  line-up  of  the  get  of  Crimson  Won- 
der 4th  on  hand  and  the  following  season, 
which  was  last  year,  he  brought  out  a 
Crimson  Wonder  4th  show  herd  that  won 
heavily  throughout  the  show  circuit.  This 
exhibit,  as  well  as  the  class  of  pigs'  by 
Crimson  Wonder  4th  in  the  Briggs'  herd 
,'at  this  time,  verify  Mr.  Widle's  statement 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  get  of  this 
good  sire  can  be  put  into  strong  show 
competition  and  acquit  themselves  in  good 
shape.  Lincoln  Wonder  is  well  known  and 
widely  advertised,  having  been  a  winner 
himself,   and  is  the  sire  or  grandsire  of  a 


When  in  Omaha 
for  FURNITURE 

visit  our  store,  Omaha's  quality  store  for 
Furniture,  Rugs  and  Draperies. 

Large  assortments — what  you  can't  get 
from  your  local  dealer  you  can  find  here. 
Prices  15  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  goods 
>f  like  quality  elsewhere.  We'll  guar- 
intee  anything  we  sell. 

IF  YOU  CAN'T  COME, 
ORDER  BY  MAIL.  ASK 
US  FOR  PRICES  AND 
DESCRIPTION. 


44  in.  long;  35  in.  mirror,  1  large  drawer, 
I   silver  drawer.     Compartment  beneath 
lor  complete  dinner  set.  Can  order  by  mail. 
For   10    cents   we'll   send  you 
a    25    cent    bottle    of  furniture 
polish.     Write  to  Dept.  B. 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co. 

415-17  SO.  16TH  STREET,  OMAHA 
Payments  If  You  Wish 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
commuE  i  - 
ty  can  ,;et 
one  for 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  his  neighbors.  "Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

Hirh  carbon  steel  frame.  All  No.  9  galvanized 
..'ire  mesh.  Special  hineea.  Patented  self-locking 
latch.  Steel  ceater  brace.  Unbreaka'  le.  RaiBea 
at  either  end.  Sold  on  30  days*  trial  at  cur  spe- 
cial direct- to-you  factory  price. 

W.  K.  VOORHEES.  Mgr.  Standar  J  Mfg.  Co 
304  Main  St.        Cedar  Falls,  low* 


THE  WESTERN  AUTOMATIC  SWEEP 


Don't  need  any  help  to  push  off  the  load.  This 
■weep  fitted  with  an  automatic  Push-oft  at- 
tachment saves  one  man's  work  every  day 
that  it  Is  used,     gi  A  lot  of  time 

ndhorse    Ml  Si  power.  Auto- 

matic attach- 
ment will  fit 
any  sweep  and 
is  sold 
sepa- 
ratefor 
with 
sweep 


Zt  "it!'..'"0.1  "J  m**«  '"troduotorj  prlc.  t.  flrlt  boy- 
ion  a.sonptloD  »nd  prioe  delivered. 

Western  Und  Roller  Co.,  Bx.  21  .  Hastings,  Nebraska 
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number  cf  prize  winners,  and  also  of  a 
number  of  herd  headers.  He  is  the  grand- 
sire  of  the  Moderow  and  Toelle  $800  first 
prize  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder  that  will  be  shown 
this  year,  and  we  understand  is  a  very 
strong  candidate  for  high  honors  in  the 
aged  class.  Cleatham's  Pride  was  winner 
two  years  in  succession  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  and  is  got  by  the  champion 
Crimson  Wonder  3d.  He  too  has  sired  a 
high  class  lot  of  breeding  stock  that  Is 
widely  scattered  throughout  this  and  ad- 
joining states.  Queen  s  Crimson  is  one  of 
the  produce  of  that  famous  Crimson  Wonder 
Again-H.  A.'s  Queen  mating  that  has  prob- 
ably produced  more  prominent  Duroc  sires 
than  any  other  mating  in  the  breed.  Queen's 
Crimson  has  come  out  wonderfully  the  last 
few  months  and  is  going  to  make  a  very 
commendable  showing  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  this  fall.  He  has  the  width  and 
strength  of  back  that  is  typical  of  the 
Crimson  Wonder  tribe,  has  a  very  im- 
pressive and  masculine  head  and  well  set 
ear,  even  side  lines,  two  good  ends  and 
good  heavy  bone.  These  four  sires  conclude 
a  )ine-up  that  must  be  reckoned  with  by 
those  who  seek  a  certain  strength  in  breed- 
ing animals  that  descend  from  the  mating 
of  known  producing  qualities.  This  firm 
will  as  usual  hold  three  sales  the  coming 
year  and  will  have  an  excellent  line-up  of 
herd  heading  material  in  their  fall  sale. 
Watch  for  further  announcement  and  see 
their  exhibit  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair. 
McKelvie  &  Son  Have  200  Pigs 
Including  a  few  litters  of  late  farrow, 
the  pig  crop  at  the  farm  of  S.  McKelvie  & 
Son,  Fairfield,  Neb.,  numbers  200  head. 
These  pigs  are  mostly  by  Vindicator  by 
Gold  Dust  Hadley  and  Giant  Special  by 
Belle's  Prince,  dam  by  Peter  Sterling,  and 
a  few  litters  by  a  son  of  Sampson.  They 
have  a  nice  growthy  lot  of  stuff  started 
for  the  season's  trade  and  will  hold  a  fall 
sale  and  also  an  early  bred  sow  sale. 
Their  line-up  at  present  is  promising  for 
some  good  breeding  stock  for  these  two 
sales. 

Boesiger's    Growthy  Durocs 

Upon  a  recent  visit  to  the  farm  of  David 
Boesiger,  Cortland,  Neb.,  we  saw  there 
seventy  spring  pigs,  included  among  which 
were  a  large  percentage  of  the  growthiest 
pigs  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Boesiger  has  a 
number  of  outstanding  good  herd-heading 
prospects  amongst  the  young  males  and 
will  have  a  good  exhibit  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
last  fall  he  purchased  the  Nebraska  first 
prize  senior  boar,  Widle's  Wonder,  at  the 
sale  of  R.  Widre  &  Sons,  Genoa,  paying  a 
long  price  for  this  hog.  The  purchase  has 
proven  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Boesiger,  as  the 
get  of  Widle's  Wonder  stand  out  excep- 
tionally good  in  his  present  crop  of  pigs 
and  many  of  them  are  good  enough  to  find 
a  place  in  the  very  best  of  herds.  Widle's 
Wonder  is  by  the  first  prize  Crimson  Won- 
der 4th,  also  one  of  the  high  priced  Duroc 
boars  and  an  outstanding  good  breeder. 
Other  sires  are  Lincoln  Lad,  a  show  boar 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  by  Lincoln 
Wonder;  Crimson  Wonder  Boy,  and  Plain- 
view  Chief.  The  sows  in  this  herd  are  a 
fine  collection  of  big,  heavy-boned,  prolific 
matrons  and  the  herd  as  a  whole  has  the 
bigness  of  type  and  uniformity  in  colors 
and  quality  that  mark  it  as  one  of  the 
leading  herds  of  Duroc  Jerseys.  Mr. 
Boesiger  will  sell  the  male  pigs  from  the 
spring  crop  at  private  treaty  and  will  hold 
his  annual  bred  sow  sale  on  February  7. 
Keep  this  herd  in  mind  for  the  selection 
of  a  herd  boar. 

Hather's  Big  Polands 

W.  J.  Hather  &  Son,  Ord,  Neb.,  have 
their  usual  good  line-up  of  big-type  Poland 
pigs  and  will  have  a  strong  exhibit  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair.  Mr.  Hather  recently 
sold  his  Shorthorn  herd  and  has  more  time 
to  devote  to  the  care  of  the  Polands  and 
Clydesdale  horses.  By  the  way,  the  draft 
horse  business  is  far  from  a  side  issue  with 
this  firm  and  their  Clyde  exhibit  last  year 
at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  was  a  heavy 
winner  and  one  of  the  big  attractions  of 
the  horse  show.  The  Poland  herd  is  headed 
by  Improver,  a  choice  son  of  the  sensational 
Columbus.  Mr.  Hather  will  show  this  boar 
in  the  junior  yearling  class  and  has  him 
coming  along  in  good  shape.  He  is  a  good, 
smooth,  growthy  hog  and  will  make  a 
good  impression.  His  get  are  promising 
and  should  add  value  to  the  surplus  stock 
that  will  be  sold  from  this  herd  this 
season.  Improver  is  assisted  in  the  herd 
by  Hadley  Over,  J.  O.'s  Combination  and 
a  son  of  Sampson.  This  gives  a  strong 
line-up  of  big-type  breeding.  This  firm 
probably  sells  a  bigger  percentage  of  hogs 
on  mail  order  than  any  firm  in  the  middle 
west  and  has  a  long  list  of  satisfied  mail 
order  customers.  The  surplus  male  pigs 
will  be  offered  for  sale  this  year  at  private 
treaty.     Keep  their  herd  in  mind. 

250  Duroc  Spring  Pigs 

A.  T.  Cross,  Guide  Rock,  Neb.,  has  250 
spring  pigs,  which  constitute  the  largest 
number  we  have  seen  in  one  herd  this 
year.  A  large  part  of  them  are  of  early 
farrow  and  we  believe  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  bunches  being 
raised.  They  are  about  equally  divided 
among  the  following  sires:  Prince  Wonder 
2d,  C-'s  Tattarax,  Col.  C,  and  Waddell's 
Wonder  by  Wallace's  Wonder.  The  dams 
are  principally  of  Colonel,  Prince  Wonder, 
Ohio  Chief  and  Crimson  Wonder  breeding. 
Mr.  Cross  will  make  three  sales  the  com- 
ing season,  the  fall  sale  October  30,  a  bred 
sow  sale  February  25  and  a  second  bred  sow 
sale  in  March.  Listed  for  these  sales  will 
be  a  lot  of  the  best  Durocs  ever  offered  in 
the  South  Platte'  Nebraska  country.  Mr. 
Cross  would  exchange  the  senior  herd  boar, 
Col.  C,  for  a  hog  of  different  breeding,  as 
he  has  much  of  this  Col.  C.  breeding  in  the 
herd.  The  man  who  wants  a  good  tried 
sire  and  a  well  bred  hog  should  communi- 
cate in  regard  to  an  exchange  for  Col.  C. 
Hamilton  &  Sons'  Polands 

J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Sons,  Guide  Rock,  Neb., 
have  eighty-five  spring  pigs  and  twenty- 
five  head  of  fall  gilts  sired  by  a  son  of 
Choice  Goods;  Long  Boy  4th  by  Long  Boy; 
a  son  of  Hadley  by  Big  Hadley;  a  son  of 
Jumbo,  Jr.;  Mogul's  Model,  and  Referen- 
dum, Jr.,  by  Referendum.  A  large  part 
of  their  spring  pigs  are  by  Referendum,  Jr.. 
and  the  indications  are  that  he  is  going 
to  prove  about  as  good,  if  not  quite  as 
good,  a  sire  as  Choice  Goods.  These  gen- 
tlemen will  hold  a  fall  sale  October  25  and 
a  bred  sow  sale  February  3.  They  have 
the  best  line-up  in  prospect  that  they  have 
ever  started  for  the  season's  trade.  Some 
valuable  breeding  stock  will  be  put  into 
these    two    sales,  i 


Thomas  C.  Callahan  was  born  at  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  sixty  years  ago.  His  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  there,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  he  came  west,  locating 
at  Tobias,  Nebraska,  where  he  was  in  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years.  At  Tobias  he 
conducted  a  lumber  yard  and  later  had 
charge  of  a  string  of  hardware  stores  at 
Friend,  Tobias  and  Western.  He  later 
moved  to  Friend,  where  he  continued  the 
hardware  business.  In  1900  he  moved  to 
Omaha,  where  they  have  since  lived. 
Twenty  years  ago  T.  C.  Callahan  started 
in  the  auction  business  and  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  greatest  pure  bred  livestock 
auctioneers  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
made  a  large  number  of  auctions  in  many 
of  the  different  states  and  has  been  very 
successful.  He  is  particularly  well  known 
to  the  Duroc  Jersey  breeders  of  the  corn 
belt,  as  many  records  for  prices  were 
broken  at  different  sales  conducted  by  him. 
In  many  cases  these  prices  were  made 
largely  through  the  great  strength  of 
appeal  of  Colonel  Callahan  at  the  proper 
time  that  he  was  so  apt  at  making.  His 
reputation  of  being  absolutely  fair  to  all  his 
buyers   has  been   firmly  established. 

During  his  long  experience  in  the  auction 
business  he  has  started  many  a  man  in  the 
pure  bred  stock  industry  and  in  such  cases 
made  special  effort  to  always  see  that  pur- 
chasers made  good  on  their  investments. 
We  can  truthfully  say  that  Colonel  Callahan 
was  the  father  of  the  Duroc  Jersey  sales  in 
Nebraska,  establishing  a  plan  which  was 
remunerative  to  all  connected  with  the 
business.  He  instilled  his  good  business 
judgment  in  all  his  sales  and  the  demand 
for  his  services  has  always  been  strong. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  his  hook  for  the 
fall  and  winter  seasons  was  booked  up  full. 
To  the  breeders  and  newspapermen  who 
have  been  closely  connected  with  him  in 
our  work,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Callahan.  He 
was  exceedingly  energetic  in  his  work  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  of  the  livestock  salesmen. 

On  June  27,  the  day  before  his  death, 
he  conducted  a  real  estate  sale  at  Creigh- 
ton,  Nebraska,  and  it  was  a  very  successful 
one.  He  was  not  in  condition  to  make  this 
sale  and  left  Omaha  against  the  wishes  of 
his  family  to  fill  this  date.  He  always 
prided  himself  a  great  deal  in  being  prompt 
and  of  the  large  number  of  sales  that  he 
has  dated  very  few  have  been  missed.  On 
Saturday,  the  day  following,  he  left  Creigh- 
ton  and  arrived  in  Omaha  at  5:20  p.m.  in 
a  semi-conscious  condition.  He  had  been 
weak  during  the  entire  trip  hack,  accord- 
ing to  the  conductor  in  charge  of  the  train. 
At  Bennington,  Nebraska,  the  conductor 
gave  him  a  drink  of  water  and  asked  him 
if  that  was  all  he  could  do  for  him.  It 
was  evident  that  he  became  unconscious 
just  as  the  train  was  coming  into  the  yards. 

Fortunately  his  son,  L.  D.  Callahan,  was 
at  the  train  to  meet  him,  but  the  father 
did  not  recognize  his  son.  He  was  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died 
at  11:20  p.  m.  He  was  unconscious  until 
death  closed  his  eyes,  but  at  times  seemed 
to  recognize  members  of  the  family.  In 
the  death  chamber  he  exhibited  the  fight- 
ing qualities  for  which  he  was  noted. 
Death  came  peacefully,  caused  by  an  acute 
attack   of    indigestion,    and   excessive  heat. 

Col.  T.  C.  Callahan  was  married  in  1876 
to  Miss  Carolyne  A.  Saunders  of  Waukeg- 
han,  Illinois,  who  with  the  two  children, 
Mabel  and  Leon  Dudley,  survive  him.  He 
has  two  brothers  living,  Frank  of  Waukeg- 
han,  and  Edward  of  Iowa.  At  the  time 
Colonel  Callahan  moved  to  Omaha  he  was 
identified  with  the  Columbia  Fire  Insurance 
Company  as  their  general  agent.  He  was 
one  of  the  stockholders  when  the  company 
was  formed.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  lodge  and  served  one  or  two  terms 
in    the    Nebraska  legislature. 


Morgan  s  Big-Type  Polands 

A  herd  of  big-type  Polands  that  has  been 
established  for  a  number  of  years  by  Mr, 
Joshua  Morgan,  five  miles  southeast  of 
Hardy,  Neb.,  and  four  miles  northwest  of 
Republic,  Kas.,  contains  a  class  of  breeding 
stock  that  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
herds  of  Polands.  Mr.  Morgan  is  thorough 
in  caring  and  selecting  his  stock,  and  has 
built  this  herd  from  a  foundation  of  big- 
type  sows  mated  with  the  best  available 
herd  boar  material.  The  present  crop  of 
spring  pigs  numbers  125,  sixty  of  whic'i 
are  of  early  farrow  and  that  are  very 
growthy  and  even.  A  large  part  of  these 
are  by  Big  Jumbo,  an  intensely  bred 
Tecumseh  boar  by  Chief  of  Pawnee  2d, 
dam  Big  Ann  by  Cadams'  Chief  hy  Chief 
Tecumseh  3d.  Big  Jumbo  is  of  the  big, 
medium  type,  has  unusually  strong  back, 
wide  rib,  even  lines  and  is  one  of  the 
biggest  boned  boars  of  the  breed.  Forty 
of  the  spring  pigs  and  about  ten  head  of 
the  fall  sows  are  by  Big  Jumbo.  A  like 
number  are  sired  by  Long  Sam  by  Samp- 
son  and   out   of   Big    Standard,    the  high 


priced  sow  sold  at  the  Shattuck  sale  two 
years  ago.  This  hog  is  also  of  big  type, 
with  a  tendency  to  coarseness  that  has 
proven  good  in  getting  a  choice  class  of 
brood  sows.  Other  pigs  are  by  Guy's  Price 
Wonder  by  Guy's  Price  Last,  High  Pocket 
by  I  Am  Big  Too,  Big  Velvet  by  I  Am  Big 
Too,  Sampson,  Gold  Dust  Hadley  and  Long 
King's  Best.  Guy's  Price  Wonder  is  a 
junior  yearling  of  extraordinary  growth, 
smoothness  and  prospect  for  a  valuable 
big-type  herd  boar.  Those  who  have  seen 
this  young  boar  pronounce  him  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  brought  into  that  section 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Morgan  has  had  some 
good  offers  on  this  hog,  but  price  is  no 
particular  inducement  to  him  when  he  finds 
the  class  of  stock  that  suits  him.  This 
fact  is  set  forth  further  by  the  class  of 
sows  purchased  by  Mr.  Morgan  the  past 
winter.  Whether  he  buys  in  person  or  on 
mail  bids,  the  policy  is  to  get  the  good 
ones  or  none.  There  are  about  twenty-five 
head  of  fall  sows  that  will  be  developed 
for  Mr.  Morgan's  March  10  bred  sow  sale 
that  are  in  fine  growing  condition,  are 
growthy  and  will  go  through  the  sale  ring 
next  spring  weighing  on  an  average  of 
considerably  over  400  pounds  and  that  are 
a  very  valuable  lot  of  young  brood  sows. 
He  will  hold  a  fall  sale,  October  18  in 
which  will  be  included  a  growthy  lot  of 
spring  boars  and  a  few  choice  gilts.  This 
herd  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself 
the  coming  season  and  by  reason  of  its  high 
character  is  entitled  to  wide  patronage  of 
breeders  and  farmers.  Watch  for  further 
comment  upon   this  herd. 

Schwabs  Red  Polls 

W.  F.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  is 
practically  all  sold  out  of  surplus  breeding 
stock,  the  demand  for  cattle  of  both  sexes 
having  been  the  best  that  Mr.  Schwab  has 
had  since  starting  into  the  business.  When 
we  were  at  Mr.  Schwab's  farm  recently  he 
had  over  twenty  head  of  fine  young  calves 
and  this  number  will  shortly  be  increased 
to  about  thirty  head,  which  will  constitute 
the  surplus  stock  for  the  coming  season's 
trade.  These  calves  are  good  ones  and 
mostly  all  sired  by  the  good  herd  hull, 
Valentine.  A  large  percentage  of  them  are 
males  and  there  will,  without  doubt,  be 
some  very  valuable  herd  bulls  in  this  lot. 
The  herd  bull,  Valentine,  is  a  bull  of  correct 
Red  Poll  type  and  as  a  calf  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Hill  of  South  Dakota,  defeating  Ru- 
perta's  Goods  at  Des  Moines.  He  combines 
the  qualities  that  are  dfesirable  in  a  Red 
Poll  sire.  His  get  are  good.  There  are  a 
number  of  Valentine  heifers  in  the  herd 
that  .have  calves  by  or  are  mated  for  calving 
with  Gillette  by  Darwin  by  Falstaff  8th  by 
Falstaff  5th  by  Josephus.  dam  Imp.  Davy 
205.  Mr.  Schwab's  herd  is  in  fine  condition 
and  will  accommodate  a  large  volume  of 
trade  that  wants  good  cattle. 

Hairsine's  Durocs 

A  breeder  who  is  not  making  much  noise 
but  is  raising  a  lot  of  Durocs,  is  Robert 
Hairsine  of  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Hairsine  has  had  Durocs  for  a  number  of 
years,  having  purchased  his  foundation 
stock  of  M.  S.  Moats  when  he  lived  at 
Randolph,  Neb.  Mr.  Hairsine  has  in  his 
herd  one  of  the  extra  good  boars  of  the 
breed  in  Col.  Critic,  by  King  The  Colonel, 
out  of  the  dam  Moats'  Choice  2d,  sirfd 
by  Advancer's  Model  1st  by  Advancer,  a 
son  of  Advance.  This  boar  is  the  big  kind. 
Most  of  the  spring  pigs  are  sired  by  him 
and  he  is  a  very  strong  breeder.  He  has 
remarkable  length,  good  depth  of  body  and 
a  strong  arched  back.  He  stands  on  the 
very  best  of  feet  and  is  good  all  over.  Mr. 
Hairsine  has  not  decided  definitely  whether 
he  will  show  this  boar  or  not.  This  is  an 
immuned  boar  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hairsine  has  plenty  of  his  breeding, 
having  mated  a  number  of  fall  sows  with 
him,  he  could  be  purchased  very  reasonable. 
Other  pigs  in  the  Hairsine  herd  are  by 
Dusty  Wonder.  The  sows  are  sired  by  such 
boars  as  Tolstoy  Chief,  Crimson  Dusty 
Critic,  Crimson  Achiever  and  King  The 
Colonel.  He  will  have  a  spring  sale  and 
will  include  a  very  typy  offering  of  spring 
gilts,  some  fall  sows  and  a  number  of  his 
best  tried  sows. 

Larson's  Durocs 

We  have  always  heard  so  much  about 
O.  S.  Larson  of  Logan,  Iowa,  and  his  great 
herd  boar,  King  The  Colonel,  so  decided  to 
make  him  a  visit.  We  recently  did  this 
and  were  very  much  impressed  with  the 
great  line-up  of  Durocs  that  we  saw  on  his 
farm.  Mr.  Larson  has  one  of  the  best 
herds  we  have  ever  visited  and  at  the  head 
of  it  stands  that  great  boar.  King  The 
Colonel,  a  boar  that  has  a  breeding  repu- 
tation that  is  hard  to  equal.  The  line  of 
breeding  back  of  him  makes  him  very 
popular,  being  sired  by  King  of  Colonels 
by  Prince  of  Colonels,  King  of  Colonels 
being  a  litter  brother  to  B.  &  C.'s  Colonel 
and  Muncie  Chief.  This  boar,  King  The 
Colonel,  is  the  sire  of  the  noted  Col.  Gano 
and  Col.  Sensation,  the  boar  at  the  head 
of  the  Jack  Ashby  herd  at  Audubon  and  a 
boar  that  will  go  to  the  Iowa  State  Fair 
this  year  weighing  over  the  half-ton  mark. 
He  is  also  the  sire  of  such'  outstanding 
good  boars  as  Col.  Critic,  Jumbo  Critic. 
King  The  Colonel  2d  and  King  Edward. 
King  Edward  was  the  boar  that  was  used 
to  such  good  advantage  for  two  seasons  in 
the  Fred  Swan  herd  and  was  easily  a 
1,000-pound  boar,  siring  Mr.  Swan  some  of 
the  greatest  brood  sows  that  he  has  in  his 
herd.  King  The  Colonel  looks  the  part  of 
a  good  breeder  and  he  is  one  of  the  great- 
est breeding  sires  living  today.  He  is  a 
very  large  boar,  with  a  remarkable  strong 
back,  an  extra  good  head,  very  heavy  bone 
and  the  very  best  of  feet.  He  is  a  good 
cherry  color  and  is  as  smooth  as  a  ribbon. 
He  sires  hogs  with  lots  of  size  and  length. 
The  pigs  sired  by  him  are  very  uniform  in 
type  and  in  every  instance  they  have  the 
good  cherry  color  and  high  arched  back. 
His  get  is  in  great  demand  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  because  he  sires  the  practical 
kind.  Mr.  Larson  has  an  ideal  stock  farm 
and  these  seems  to  be  more  shade  on  this 
place  than  for  any  herd  we  have  ever  visited 
and  he  has  hogs  under  every  shade  tree. 
His  February  pigs  are  the  largest  that  we 
have  seen  in  our  travels.  He  has'  twenty- 
five  male  pigs  penned  by  themselves  and 
he  is  going  to  select  eighteen  of  these  for 
his  August  7  sale.  They  are  largely  sired 
by  King  The  Colonel.  One  of  his  best 
spring  litters  Is  out  of  the  great  producing 
sow  Crimson  Lady  3d  by  Orion's  Success. 
This  litter  is  by  King  The  Colonel  and 
there  are  four  boars  in  this  litter  that  go 
in  the  sale  that  are  outstanding  good.  There 
are  a  number  of  others  about  the  same 
age  and  size  that  are  good  herd  boar  pros- 
pects.   The  Crimson  Wonder  3d  litter  looks 
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mighty  good.  His  pigs  are  not  fat,  but 
they  have  got  remarkable  growth.  They 
are  good  footed,  strong  backed  and  there 
are  a  number  of  boars  In  this  offering  that 
Will  develop  into  splendid  herd  boars.  He 
is  putting  in  a  two-year-old  boar  sired  by 
King  The  Colonel,  very  much  the  same 
type  as  his  father,  and  is  out  of  the  dam 
Crimson  Lady  2d,  considered  by  Mr.  Larson 
as  the  best  producing  sow  in  his  herd.  It 
was  her  gilt  that  topped  his  sale  last 
spring.  This  boar  should  be  picked  up  by 
some  breeder  in  need  of  an  extra  good 
one.  He  has  great  length,  a  good  set  of 
feet,  and  will  make  an  exceedingly  large 
boar.  Aside  from  his  spring  boars  Mr. 
Larson  will  sell  fifteen  brood  sows  bred  to 
King  The  Colonel  for  early  fall  litters. 
These  sows  are  by  such  sires  as  C.  H.'s 
Special;  Claremont  Chief;  Waveland 
Colonel;  Graduate  Colonel,  the  latter  being 
a  full  sister  to  the  noted  Grandmaster 
Colonel;  Orion's  Success,  junior  champion 
at  Iowa;  Muncie  Chief,  and  four  corking 
good  fall  sows  by  Advance  Critic.  It  is  an 
exceptionally  strong  bunch  of  sows  and 
breeders  who  want  a  good  King  The  Colonel 
litter  will  do  well  to  pick  one  of  these.  It 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  herd  boar 
or  get  a  great  litter  of  pigs  out  of  a  richly 
bred  sow.  Try  and  arrange  to  be  there, 
but  if  you  cannot,  send  bids  to  O.  I.  Purdy 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  and  they  will  be 
taken  care  of. 

Swan's  Duroc  Farm 
If  you  want  to  see  one  of  the  biggest 
herds  of  Duroes  In  Iowa,  visit  Fred  Swan 
of  Missouri  Valley,  for  he  has  the  goods. 
This  year  he  has  about  400  pigs,  300  spring 
pigs  and  100  fall  pigs.  He  has  a  grand  lot 
of  big,  deep-bodied  breeding  matrons  on  his 
farm  and  they  are  all  regular  producers 
of  good,  big,  strong  litters.  He  has  gone 
out  and  purchased  the  very  best  of  breeding 
and  the  best  of  individuals  to  put  in  his 
herd  and  his  herd  shows  It  today.  His 
herd  is  fairly  saturated  with  King  The 
Colonel  breeding?,  as  Mr.  Swan  has  a  large 
number  of  daughters  and  grand-daughters 
of  this  great  boar  and  he  is  mating  them 
with  sires  that  are  producing  a  strong  lot 
of  growthy,  typy  pigs.  He  has  one  litter 
by  Col.  Gano,  out  of  a  line  bred  Ohio  Chief 
sow  and  it  is  certainly  a  "ripper."  There 
are  four  boar  and  four  sow  pigs  in  this 
litter  and  everyone  is  a  good  one.  He  has 
other  litters  by  such  boars  as  Echo's  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Crimson  "Wonder  3d,  Osborn's 
Crimson  Wonder,  Golden  Gano,  Crimson 
Colonel,  Crimson  Wonder  Chief,  High  Ridge 
Muncie,  Bieth's  Top  Colonel  and  Proud 
Iowa  Chief.  He  has  an  assortment  of 
breeding  in  his  spring  pigs  and  a  numbe' 
of  his  sows  are  mated  with  Educator  for 
fall  litters.  This  boar  is  looking  mighty 
good  and  mated  with  the  class  of  sows 
that  he  is  should  sire  Mr.  Swan  a  grand  lot 
of  pigs.  His  boar,  Golden  Gano,  is  sired 
by  Golden  Model  11th  and  is  out  of  the 
dam,  Lady  Gano,  by  King  The  Colonel. 
This  boar,  as  you  see,  is  backed  up  with 
the  very  best  of  breeding  and  has  sired 
Mr.  Swan  a  choice  lot  of  good  pigs.  His 
Proud  Iowa  Chief  was  sired  by  Proud  Chief 
by  Ohio  Chief  and  out  of  the  dam  Beauty's 
Bell  2d  by  Dusty  Critic.  A  number  of 
the  litters  are  by  him.  Several  litters  of 
his  spring  pigs  are  by  High  Ridge  Muncie. 
a  grandson  of  Muncie  Chief  on  the  sire 
side,  and  Crimson  Wonder  Chief  on  the 
dam  side.  These  pigs  are  showing  up  in 
mighty  good  shape.  Mr.  Swan  has  had 
in  his  herd  for  two  seasons  a  boar  he  calls 
King  Edward.  This  boar  was  sired  by 
King  The  Colonel,  and  out  of  the  dam  Miss 
Krueger  Lad  by  Krueger  Lad,  and  certainly 
sired  him  a  great  string  of  big,  smooth 
breeding  matrons  that  are  among  the  best 
sows  he  has  ever  owned.  They  have  raised 
him  good,  big,  strong  litters  and  you  ought 
to  hear  him  tell  about  the  mistake  he  made 
when  he  let  King  Edward  leave  the  farm. 
On  October  17  Mr.  Swan  will  hold  his  fall 
sale  and  he  is  going  to  pick  out  the  tops 
of  his  spring  males  for  this  offering,  and 
also  put  in  a  few  gilts  and  make  it  a  very 
attractive  one.  He  has  a  big  herd  of  hogs, 
but  he  has  a  big  place  to  raise  them.  He 
has  lots  of  hog  houses,  plenty  of  shade  and 
is  In  position  to  raise  just  as  many  pigs 
as  he  want*.  He  ig  a  good  feeder  and 
cannot  help  but  be  a  successful  hog-man. 
He  held  one  of  the  best  sales  in  the  state 
last  year;  although  no  big  prices  were 
made,  prices  were  uniform  and  went  to 
farmers  who  had  the  very  best  of  luck 
with    their  sows. 

Rainler's  Poland* 
We    recently    visited    Frank    Rainier  of 
Logan,    Iowa,    the    owner   of    Chief  Price 
Again,    and   what   we   consider  one   of  the 
best  herds  of  Polands  we  have  ever  visited. 
Mr.  Rainier  has  been  raising  Poland  Chinas 
for  a  number  of  years  and  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  putting  into  his  herd  a  grand 
lot  of  good  brood  sows  and  has  always  used 
boars   with    known    reputations.     When  he 
purchased  Chief  Price  Again  he  put  one  of 
the  best  boars  that  could  be  found  at  the 
head  of  his  herd.     This  boar  was  shown  at 
the  Iowa  State  Fair  in  1910  weighing  over 
900  pounds  as  a  two-year-old,  and  in  qual- 
ity one  of  the  greatest  boars  ever  shown. 
He  was  so  big  that  the  judge  did  not  grant 
him  the  first  place  where  he  belonged.  The 
following  year  his  son,  Chief  Again  Price, 
was  shown  where  he  won  first  in  his  class; 
he  was  also  shown  at  Nebraska  and  won 
championship   in  strong  competition.  Last 
year  at   the   Iowa   State   Fair  another  one 
of  his  sons.  Again  Chief  Price,  was  shown, 
weighing  1.024  pounds  at  the  age  of  thirty 
months.     He  was  third  in  his   class.  Mr. 
Rainier  has  125  spring  pigs,  and  about  half 
of   them    are   by   Chief   Price   Again.  His 
other    spring    pigs    are    mos(ly    by  Long 
Wonder  and  Big  Wonder.     He  has  a  good 
bunch  of  fall  stuff  that  are  sired  by  Mon- 
arch's Chief  and  Long  Chief.     Long  Won- 
der, the  sire  of  some  of  the  spring  pigs,  is 
sired   by   Crow's    Kind   and    is   out   of  the 
dam    Princess   Lady.     He    Is    a   very  good 
breeding   boar   and   has   sired   Mr.  Rainier 
a   lot    of    good    typy    stuff.      Some    of  the 
spring  pisg  are  by  Big  Wonder,   a  son  of 
A  Wonder,  out  of  the  dam  Maid's  Wonder 
by    A    Wonder.     This    boar    was    sired  by 
Ellerbroek's  A  Wonder  and  out  of  a  dam 
by  Fessenmeyer's   A   Wonder,    making  him 
a  line  bred   A  Wonder  boar   and   he   is  a 
good  one.     The   good  sow,   Belle  Jones  2d 
by  Sterling  Sanders  164101,  out  of  the  dam 
Mollle  Jones  3d,  tracing  to  Mollie  Jones  on 
the   dam   side,    is   mated   with   Chief  Price 
Again  for  September  litter,  and  Mr.  Rainier 
has  decided   to  price  this  sow,   as  he  will 
sell    a   few    of   his    top    sows    mated  with 
Chief  Price  Again  for  fall  litters.     He  also 
has   an   extra   good   spring   yearling  sired 


by  G.  &  H.'s  Long  Wonder  by  Orange  Boy, 
out  of  the  dam  Hardman  Bell  by  Massive 
Boy,  that  he  will  price  very  reasonable. 
Either  one  of  these  sows  are  extra  good 
and  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
Mr.  Rainier  Is  as'king  for  them.  One  of  his 
best  spring  litters  is  sired  by  Chief  Price 
Again  and  is  out  of  the  good  producing 
sow  Beauty  Surprise  by  Big  Chief.  Her 
dam  is  Logan's  Surprise  by  Rockvalley 
Chief.  She  is  a  big,  deep-bodied  sow  and 
a  good  producer.  She  is  raising  six  cork- 
ing good  February  pigs.  The  sow,  Eller- 
broek's Beauty  by  Ellerbroek's  A  Wonder, 
has  an  extra  good  February  litter  by  Chief 
Price  Again.  Columbia's  Best,  by  Chief 
Tecumseh  4th,  is  raising  him  an  extra  good 
litter  by  Big  Wonder.  There  are  some  out- 
standing good  pigs  in  this  litter.  Mr. 
Rainier  will  hold  a  fall  sale  on  October  4 
and  on  this  date  will  sell  twenty-five  spring 
boars,  ten  fall  boars,  five  sows  with  litters 
and  ten  registered  Shropshire  rams.  It  will 
be  a  mighty  attractive  offering  and  breeders 
and  stockmen  looking  for  the  good  ones 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  be  present 
at  this  sale.  He  has  a  mighty  strong  line 
of  breedirig  in  his  herd,  is  a  very  careful 
feeder  and  a  good  caretaker,  and  has  an 
exceptionally  good  hog  farm  with  running 
water  and  good  drainage. 

iFalr  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Badger  &  Frost,  Central  City.  Neb.,  well 
known  breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle, 
are  offering  eight  choice  young  bulls  of 
select  breeding  for  sale.  This  is  one  of  the 
good  herds  of  Holstein-Friesians  and  is 
headed  by  the  grand  champion  bull  Prince 
Katy.  When  writing,  kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

Fowler's  Big:  Polands 

Morris  Fowler,  Arcadia,  Neb.,  reports 
everything  coming  on  in  fine  shape  and  his 
show  stock  to  be  fitting  out  nicely.  The 
great  herd  boar,  Tom  Sampson,  is  weighing 
close  to  800  pounds  and  the  yearling  boar. 
Commander,  weighs  over  600  pounds.  Mr. 
Fowler  will  have  a  number  of  good  male 
pigs  for  private  sale  business  this  fall  and 
will  hold  his  bred  sow  sale  February  6. 
Melnhold's  Polands 

H.  C.  Meinhold,  Stromsburg.  Neb.,  reports 
having  sold  his  herd  boar,  Big  Jumbo,  and 
also  some  of  his  spring  pigs.  He  now 
offers  for  sale  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
Big  Jumbo,  by  Wade's  Jumbo,  and  all  of 
his  spring  boars  and  gilts.  He  can  sell 
pairs  and  trios,  not  related,  to  parties 
desiring  to  buy  this  way.  He  has  a  good 
lot  of  pigs. 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

—Robert  Lelsy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
-John    Bader,    Scribner,  Neb. 
-William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 
-F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 
-6.  S.  Larson  &  Sons,  Logan,  la. 
-Henry   Aase.   Bradish,  Neb. 
-M.  O.  Frolstad,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 
-J.    J.    Connelly.    Lindsay,  Neb. 
-M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  Valley,  la. 
-G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 
-Frank  Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 
-W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons.  Tecumseh. 
-Theo.  Fobs,  Sterling,  Neb. 
-Fred  Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 
-Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb, 
-J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
-Herman  Toelle,  West  Point.  Neb. 
-A.  T.  Cross,  Guide  Rock,  Neb. 
-J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
-Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
-R.  B.   Baird,   Central  City,  Neb. 
-Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  la. 
-Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 
-Thos.   A.   Shattuck,   Hastings,  Neb. 
-Thos.  F.  Walker,   Alexandria,  Neb. 
-C.  H.  Harper,   Benkelman,  Neb. 
-Iver   S.   Johnson,   Stanton,  Ntb. 
-Wm.   Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 
-C.  W.   Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 
-J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
-J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 
-Tlmra  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 
-Albert  Smith   &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 
— H.  O.  Williamson.  Herman,  Neb. 


When  you  become  impatient  with 
the  summer  heat  in  Nebraska,  re- 
member it  is  heat  that  puts  us  in  the 
corn  belt.  That  thought  ought  to  lower 
your  temperature  several  degrees. 


HORSES 


PERCHERONS 

at  breeder's  prices.  11 
home  grown  3-yr.  stal- 
lions, exact  weight  1740 
to  2060  lbs.  Broke  to 
work;  sound  and  with 
bone  to  spare.  July  16th 
these  and  youngsters  for 
sale.  Biggest  Percherons 
pay  best.   East  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R  7,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Blf  Monty 

How  would  yon  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $60 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  S.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Me 
W.   B.  Carpenter,  Real  Estate  Auctioneer. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Heal  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bigg.,  Lincoln,  Web. 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having   made   a  number   of  sales   of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence in  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645    B    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE    STOCK   AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be     pleased    to     communicate  with 
parties   wanting  fall   dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON      YORK,  NEB. 


SHORTHORNS 


85 — Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.       THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;   SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BUSKIRK,  SR.  PENDEB,  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Two  choice  young  bulls  for  sale  of  service- 
able ages,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cum- 
berland's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy  milking 
dams.  Address. 

C,   A.   RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  In  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds    are    on    adjoining  farms.) 


Shorthorn  Bull  Calves 

Weighing  from   500   to    600   lbs.     Sired  by 

SCOTCH  BARON 
by     Baron     Surmise.      Prices  reasonable. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK,  NEB. 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCB    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of  Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVTV   E    WIT, SON       BET.VTDERE.  WKB 


Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE.     GROWTHY  FELLOWS  REP- 
RESENTING   GOOD  BREEDING. 
C.  J.  ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  breed  a  limited  number  of  cows  to  our  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PLUS  for  $100 
each.  King:  Segls  Pontine  Plus  is  a  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  the  $10,000  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  is  K.  P,  Lady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31.29  lbs.  of  but- 
ter In  7  days;  2034.9  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  dayj  and  128.22  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days  at  4  years 
of  age.  Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  Is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922.04  lbs.  of  butter 
in  365  days.  The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King:  Segls  Pontiac  Plus  average  34.25  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days,  136.75  lbs.  in  30  days  and  1096.8  lbs.  in  365  days.  His  breeding  and  un- 
usual correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holstein  bulls  living  today. 
WRITE  i->R  VISIT.  NELSON  BROTHERS,    STROMSBURG,  NEBRASKA. 

(Breeders  of  High  Class  Registered  Holsteins 


FRIESLAND   FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segls 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  In 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter  and 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All  stock 
over    six    months    old    tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  200  Bee  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central   City,  Neb. 

Furebrea  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Ulus'd  Booklet 
Holstetn-FrleslanAsso.  Bx  134,  Brattlebore.Vt. 


GROWTHY 


JIEREEX>RpS^ 

HER  E  FOR  D 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY   4TH   BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONER  &\SONS 


BULLS 

SIRED    BY    BEAU    GONDOLINE,  REX 
THESE   BULLS   ARE    LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Servioeable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  J30.00  TO  J40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.  ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

 POLAND  CHINAS  

MILLER  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

A  few  fall  boars  and  only  a  limited  number  of  spring  males  for  sale.  These  boars  are 
sired  by  the  renowned  big-type  sires  MILLER'S  CHIEF  PRICE,  MILLER'S  PIONEER 
CHIEF  PRICE.  MILLER'S  BIG  ORANGE  and  MILLER'S  SIOUX  CHIEF.  MR.  PURDY 
OF  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  HAS  RECENTLY  SEEN  THESE  BOARS  AND  WILL 
BE  GLAD  TO  ANSWER  ANY  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  REGARD  TO  THEM.  A  NUM- 
BER OF  OUTSTANDING  HERD  HEADERS  CARRYING  BIG-TYPE  BREEDING. 
JOHN  MILLER  ROCK  VALLEY,  IOWA 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
FRANK  DVORAK    HOWELLS,  NEBRASKA 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


I 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


Wagner's  Big  Polands 

Spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by  BIG  EX- 
CEPTION   63990.    ORANGE    FIRST  64492 

and  BIG  TOM. 
PAUL    WAGNER  PIERCE,  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL    and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.  H.   SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 

1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD.  _ 
SPRING  AND  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE. 
ED      DIFFEY  NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 

GRAND-DAUGHTERS  OF 
FESSENMEYER'S     "A  WONDBB" 

Mated  with  NEBRASKA  GIANT,  a  grand- 
son of  Long  King,  for  sale.    Sows  to  farrow 

&Va1lB0YEBUgUgt    FOnIaPNELLB-.  NEB. 

Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE. 
H.   C.   MEINHOLD,   Stromsburg,  Nebraska 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthy      spring      males      by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,    a   son   of  LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.   L.   POTTEIGER       FULLERTON,  NEB. 

HENSLEY'S    DUROC  JEfiSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also    price    a    few    sows    for    fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY.  NEB. 


JHEREFOJtD^ 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
Six   bulls,    8    to    16    months   old,    and  ten 
head  of  cows  for  sale. 

G.  G.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 
One  of  th»  Oldest  Established  Hereford 
 Herds    In  Nebraska.  

Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE" 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL  BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


RED  POLLS 

SCHWAB'S  RED  POLLS 

Choice     animals   of    either     sex    for  sale. 
Quality     the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction   guaranteed.     Address   or   visit — 
W    F    srwWAB       CT.AY  CENTER.  NEB. 


JDHJSJTER^JWHITES^ 

MURRAY'S  IMMUNE  O.  I.  C. 

HERD  HEADERS— Fall  boars  by  U.  S.  and 
FAIRMONT   CHIEF  —  both   big   type  sires. 
These  fall  boars  are  IMMUNE,   are  priced 
right    and    GUARANTEED.  Address — 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB. 
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Pit  Silos  in  Western  Nebraska 

(Continued  from  Page  707) 

at  his  sale  last  winter.  One  of  the 
most  striking  arguments  for  silos  of 
this  kind,  and  other  kinds  as  well,  is 
the  practically  unanimous  satisfaction 
given  to  the  owners. 

There  is  another  underground  silo 
near  here  on  the  farm  of  Earl  Boyd- 
ston.  As  Mr.  Boydston  did  not  have 
a  canyon  handy  he  simply  dug  a  hole 
in  the  ground.  He  chose  to  deepen  an 
old  cistern,  making  his  silo  thirty 
feet  deep  and  seven  feet  in  diameter. 


In  spite  of  the  small  diameter  the 
silage  kept  well  and  Mr.  Boydston  is 
another  man  who  is  pleased  with  his 
underground  silo. 


A  CONCRETE  CAVE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer :  As  it  seems 
that  a  great  many  caves  are  being 
built  over  the  country  this  year,  I 
will  send  you  the  plan  of  my  con- 
crete cave.  Dig  down  about  eighteen 
inches  at  outside  measurement  for  a 
cave  measuring  fourteen  by  seven 
feet  inside.  Dig  the  hole  fifteen  by 
eight  feet  and  make  the  concrete  six 


inches  thick.  After  you  have  dug 
eighteen  inches  down,  get  a  post-hole 
digger  and  make  a  trench  all  the  way 
around  the  outside  about  three  and 
one-half  or  four  feet  deep,  then  set 
the  form  on  the  earth  inside  the  ex- 
cavation, first  having  nailed  it  se- 
curely. Lay  down  two  two-by-six's 
for  a  plate  to  which  to  tack  the 
rafters,  seven  feet  from  outside  to 
outside,  then  cut  the  rafters  one-half 
pitch,  using  two-by-four's  again  as 
shown  at  A  in  the  diagram.  Cut  one- 
by-twelve  boards  so  as  to  make  the 
full  semi-circle  shown  at  B  and  nail 


it  to  the  rafters.  Now  lay  two-by- 
six's  on  these  arches,  cover  with 
building  paper,  and  you  are  ready  to 
put  on  the  cement.  After  the  cement 
has  set  for  two  or  three  days  knock 
out  the  rafters,  remove  the  two-by- 
six's,  dig  out  the  earth,  and  you  will 
have  a  cave  that  will  last  almost 
indefinitely.  Mine  is  certainly  a  fine 
one.  A.  C.  NICHOLAS. 

Merrick  Co. 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news.  Read  them  carefully. — S.  It. 
McKelvie.  Publisher. 


Picking  a  Present  for  Mother 


In  the  millions  of  orders  we  fill  every  year  none  give  us  greater  joy  than  the  supplying  of  gifts  for  some  loved  one  at  home. 
Grocery  orders,  furniture  orders,  clothing  orders,  implement  orders — all,  of  course,  have  our  greatest  care  and  attention. 

But,  when  a  letter  is  received  saying:  "This  purchase  is  a  gift  for  Mother — a  remembrance  on  her  birthday  or  wedding  anniversary"  it  goes  through  our  great  fifty  acre 
establishment  with  a  sense  of  loving  responsibility  that  permeates  every  man  or  woman  who  handles  it. 

And  we  receive  thousands  of  such  orders. 

Tl i i <  announcement  will  be  read  by  hnndredsof  thousandsof  ourcustomers  who  use  the  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  constantly  for  the  supplying  of  their  many  needs. 


To  them  wo  say.  when  you  are  ordering  a  gift  for  father,  mother,  son,  daughter  or  friend,  don't  fail 
to  mention  the  fact  when  writing. 

To  those  who  are  not  now  our  customer*,  we  ask  the  privilege  of  sending  our  wonderful  new  Catalogue, 
which  shows  in  truthful  text  and  picture  thousands  of  items  at  small  cost  that  can  be  used  for  gifts. 


And  then,  in  addition,  it  shows  over  a  hundred  thousand  other  items— groceries,  clothing,  shoes, 
hardware,  furniture,  farm  implements,  everything  from  a  paper  of  pins  to  an  automobile  which  can 
be  purchased  through  this  great  modern  method  of  merchandising  atalowercostwithhigherquality 
than  you  can  secure  elsewhere. 


The  book  weighs  several  pounds.  It  contains  1000  pages— every  one  of  them  a  wonderful  store  win- 
dow of  surprising  bargains.  It  is  sent  absolutely  free  on  request— without  any  obligation  to  you. 
Your  copy  is  waiting.   All  you  need  do  is  to  ask  for  it.    Write  today.  Now. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Z-25 
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GET 

MORE 

CROP 


THE  VAN  BRUNT  DRILL 

This  is  the  lightest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  and  most  durable  drill  on 
the  market.  Every  part  having  to  stand  any  strain  is  thoroughly  braced,  and  only 
the  best  of  material  is  used  on  the  entire  drill. 

LESS  SEED 

is  required  to  get  maximum  returns,  a3  the  Van  Brunt  Drill  gives  you  and  even  flow 
of  seed  into  a  furrow  of  uniform  depth.  It  does  not  plant  too.  much  in  spots  30  that 
growth  of  grain  is  retarded  or  smothered  account  crowded.  Such  planting  means 
not  only  poor  returns,  but  is  also  a  waste  of  seed. 

MORE  CROP 

is  the  result  of  "Van  Brunt"  seeding.  This  drill  does  not  choke  up  and  skip  planting 
part  of  the  soil.  You  are  getting  returns  from  every  bit  of  your  land.  Seed  is 
planted  at  uniform  depth  and  is  all  up  and  ready  for  harvest  at  the  same  time. 

THE  ACCURATE  SEEDER 

The  Van  Brunt  is  the  most  accurate  seeder  on  account  of  its  construction.  Can 
be  adjusted  to  plant  any  small  grain. 

Each  wheel  drives  half  of  the  machine. 

Adjustable  force-feed  insures  even  flow  from  hopper. 

Adjustable  gate  feed  regulates  this  flow  and  prevents  bunching. 

PLANTS  AT  UNIFORM  DEPTH 

You  not  only  have  an  even  flow  of  seed,  but  also  plant  it  at  uniform  depth. 
Adjustable  pressure  springs  on  openers  make  furrow  of  even  depth  all  the  time. 
Closed  boot  delivery  puts  seed  at  bottom  of  furrow  before  soil  can  fall  in.  The  Van 
Brunt  plants  accurately  in  any  soil  that  can  be  seeded. 

DISCS  AND  BEARINGS 

The  "hard-working"  part  of  any  drill  and  on  most  drills  soon  gives  out.  But  not 
on  the  Van  Brunt.  We  guarantee  our  disc  bearings  will  last  life-time  of  drill.  Any 
that  should  happen  to  wear  out,  we  will  replace  free  of  charge  at  our  shops. 

GRASS  SEED  ATTACHMENT 

The  "Van  Brunt"  can  be  furnished  with  grass  seed  attachment,  tubes  of  which  are 
so  made  that  you  can  either  drill  or  sow  broadcast. 

Be  progressive.  To  do  so  you  must  have  up-to-date  implements  to  get  results. 
The  "Van  Brunt"  is  "The  Drill."    Write  us  immediately  for  our  new  catalog. 

Ask  for  package  No.  VB  16 
Address  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  111. 


Can  make  100  miles  an  hour 
Yet  safe  tn hands  of  lOuearboy 


The  Excelsior,  the  fastest  and  most  powerful  of  motor- 
cycles, is  far  the  easiest  controlled.   Your  hands  never  leave  the  handle 
r  bars.  The  clutch  is  controlled  by  the  left-hand  grip,  the  throttle  bytheright.  ^ 
The  most  powerful  motorcycle  engine  ever  made— obeys  your  slightest  touch. 
Every  Excelsior  victory  is  made  with  a  motorof  this  regular  stock  design.  You 
need  never  take  the  dust  of  any  machine,  on  two  wheels  or  four,  riding  on  =" 


Best  at  Portland,  Ore. 
Races,  June  9,  1913 

Excelsior  iron  six  firsts  and 
one  second  out  of  seven 
events.    An  Excelsior  four- 
horsepower   single,  which 
bad  run  68,000  miles  In 
dally  service,   made  five 
miles  la  five  minutes  fiat 
—fastest  time  In  lis  class. 


inz  Komfort  Kushion  seat 
and  Dealer's  Name, 
most  durable  and  low- 
est in  upkeep. 
Write  today 


Excelsior 

— the  only  motorcycle  with  complete 
handle  bar  control 

The  Excelsior  lasts  for  years.    The  machines  of  pioneer 

days  etUl  sive  good  service.    Its  remarkable  strength  and  endurance  is  proved 
in  its  racing  triumphs.    Exclusive  Excelsior  features  such  as  the  shock-absorb- 
post  and  spring  fork  make  it  easiest  riding.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 
Learn  all  the  facts  about  the  Excelsioi — how  it  is  fastest..easiest  riding,  safest 

Excelsior  Motor  Mfg. 
&  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  K.Chicago 


txeelstor  Single,  4-5  h.  p.,  price  $200 
tacelnlor  Twin,  7-10  h.  p.,  price  $850 


L 


CORRUGATED 
METAL 


stack  cn 


SAVE  ALL  ALFALFA  PAY  BIG  PROFrTS  * 

More  economical  than  barns  or  sheds.  Corrugated  sheets  are  29  limes  as  strong 
as  plain.  Being  made  in  sections,  occupies  but  little  space  when  not  in  use. 
Shipped  in  bundles  and  lakes  lowest  freight  rate.  Saves  Alfalfa  in  better  shape 
than  if  stored  in  a  barn.    Made  in  all  sizes.   Easy  to  put  on.  Will  last  a  life  time. 

FARMER  AGENTS  WANTED 

■===.  Write  today  for  literature  and  special  agents  prices  to  one  man  in  each  locality 

THE  MARTIN  METAL  MFG.  CO.,  Depi  e  Wichita,  Kan. 


By  is  Jayhawker 

Over  two  inches  of  rain  has  fallen 
here  since  I  last  reported.  This  rain- 
fall extended  over  the  Neosho  water- 
shed from  Emporia  to  Fort  Scott. 
Needless  to  say,  it  was  just  what  we 
had  been  hoping  for.  Corn  is  grow- 
ing well;  in  some  we  laid  by  last 
week  I  noticed  an  occasional  tassel. 
Wheat  is  turning  out  very  much  bet- 
ter than  was  expected.  A  field  near 
this  farm  which  was  the  first  to  be 
threshed  here  made  forty-three 
bushels  per  acre.  Many  fields  are 
making  from  twenty-five  to  thirty; 
none  that  we  have  heard  of  have  made 
less  than  twelve.  The  price  of  wheat 
is  down  to  75  cents;  corn  still  holds 
at  60  cents.  Early  apples  are  fairly 
plentiful  but  early  peaches  are  quite 
scarce.  For  early  harvest  apples  we 
received  this  week  75  cents  a  bushel, 
which  is  the  highest  we  have  ever 
known  them  to  be.  j  Most  sweet  corn 
patches  are  now  furnishing  roasting 
ears.  This  early  corn  is  less  in- 
fested with  worms  than  usual.  The 
Fourth  of  July  was  cloudy  in  the 
morning  and  cool;  the  afternoon  was 
windy.  Since  then  it  has  been  warm 
and  today,  July  7,  it  is  very  warm 
for  horses  working  in  the  tall  corn. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  localities 
in  which  automobiles,  work  great 
destruction  to  roads.  On  rock  roads 
the  auto  whirls  the  finer  particles  into 
the  air  and  the  dust  is  blown  away. 
For  this  reason  they  are  very  de- 
structive to  rock  roads.  But  in  this 
part  of  Kansas  the  auto  cannot 
greatly  harm  the  road  because  it  can- 
not be  used  at  a  time  when  it  would 
do  the  most  damage.  It  is  the  loaded 
wagon  that  works  havoc  with  our 
earth  roads;  in  muddy  times  one  load 
hauled  from  town  with  a  four-horse 
team  will  do  more  harm  to  the  road 
than  a  week  of  heavy  auto  travel. 
The  auto  users  here  also  think  the 
new  auto  tax  law  unjust,  for  it  fixes 
a  tax  of  $5  on  every  car,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  the  $4,000  "60'  or  the 
second-hand  one-lunger  which  is 
sometimes  seen.  The  auto  owner 
pays  a  good  stiff  personal  tax  on  the 
value  of  his  auto  and  then  has  to 


pay  this  $5  extra.  I  cannot  see  why 
the  auto  should  be  called  upon  to 
stand  this  tax  any  more  than  the 
four-horse  wagon  loaded  to  the  limit 
in  a  muddy  time. 

Small  grain  growing  has  been  as 
profitable  as  corn  growing  in  this 
section  for  the  last  five  years.  In  that 
length  of  time  rust,  which  used  tc 
be  thought  sure  destruction  to  the 
oats  crop,  has  not  struck,  and  oats 
has  yielded  more  bushels  to  the  acre 
than  corn.  In  spite  of  this  we  have 
given  up  growing  small  grain  on  this 
farm  simply  because  we  cannot  tend 
so  many  irons  all  at  once.  At  the 
same  time  come  the  second  cutting  of 
alfalfa  and  the  harvesting  of  oats  and 
wheat,  English  blue  grass  has  to  be 
cut  and  stacked  and  the  corn  must 
be  worked.  On  the  side  also  is 
kafir  and  cowpea  cultivating,  and 
along  towards  the  last  comes  flax 
harvest.  It  became  a  question  of  giv- 
ing up  something,  and  in  view  of  the 
increase  in  chinch  bugs  we  gave  up 
small  grain.  I  have  now  reached  a 
time  when  I  am  not  so  keen  to  work 
as  I  used  to  be,  and  hired  help  is 
far  from  satisfactory. 

One  feature  of  business  affairs  in 
both  Kansas  and  Nebraska  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  the  great 
increase  in  banks  of  little  capital  in 
small  country  towns.  In  former  years 
most  such  towns  had  no  banks  and 
their  business  suffered  accordingly. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  no  bank  in 
our  little  town  of  Gridley,  and  I  have 
more  than  once  come  away  from 
there  with  a  local  check  uncashed. 
So  unsatisfactory  was  this  way  of 
doing  business  that  we  sometimes  did 
not  go  there  for  a  year  at  a  time. 
Then  a  bank  was  started.  There  were 
many  prophesies  of  failure,  for  it  was 
said  that  a  place  of  200  people  could 
not  support  a  bank.  But  a  second 
bank  was  started  there  just  a  short 
time  ago  and  it  has  deposits  of  $25,000 
already,  while  the  first  bank  has  de- 
posits of  $109,000,  and  their  stock  is 
worth  250  cents  on  the  dollar.  With 
the  growth  of  business  among  farmers 
there  are  many  little  towns  of  fifty 
people  which  suport  a  good  paying 
bank.  There  is  nothing  better  for  the 
business  life  of  the  country  than  the 
small  town  bank  run  by  local  capital 
and  officered  by  farmers  and  local 
business  men. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  o 
prominent  attorney    Direct  reply...  Si  00 

Enforcement  of  Insurance  Claim 

What  power  has  the  state  auditor 
over  fire  insurance  companies?  I 
have  a  claim  against  such  a  company 
which  they  refuse  to  pay.  Can  the 
auditor  force  payment? — Insured, 
Hall  Co. 

The  state  auditor  is  the  insurance 
commissioner  in  this  state,  and  as 
such  he  has  control  of  fire  insurance 
companies.  He  does  not,  however, 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  collec- 
tion of  claims  against  the  company; 
that  is  a  matter  for  the  courts,  if  the 
company  refuses  to  pay. 


Estate  of  Woman  Twice  Married 

1.  A  woman  died,  leaving  three 
children  by  a  former  marriage.  What 
part  of  her  property  would  they  re- 
ceive, and  what  part  would  go  to  the 
surviving  husband? 

2.  The  ground  on  which  the  home 
residence  stands  consists  of  a  part 
of  three  lots,  and  across  the  ends  of 
these  lots  there  is  a  store  building. 
What  part  of  this  property  would  be 
called  the  homestead,  and  has  there 
been  a  recent  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  allowing  the  home  to  the 
widower  regardless  of  value? 

3.  Would  the  surviving  husband 
be  obliged  to  pay  all  taxes  on  the 
property,  keep  up  the  insurance  on 
buildings,  and  keep  both  buildings 
and  sidewalks  in  good  repair?  If 
streets  adjoining  the  property  should 
be  paved,  upon  whom  would  the  ex- 
pense fall?  In  case  the  buildings 
should  burn,  who  would  receive  in- 
surance?--!^ S.  O,  Richardson  Co. 

1.  If  she  had  no  children  by  her 
surviving  husband,  the  property 
would  descend  one-half  to  her  hus- 
band and  the  other  half  to  her  three 
children,  share  and  share  alike. 

2.  The  husband  is  entitled  to  a 
homestead  of  the  value  of  $2,000, 
consisting  of  the  dwelling  in  which 
claimant  resides,  its  appurtenances, 
and  the  land  on  which  same  is  situ- 
ated, not  exceeding  two  lots  within 
any  incorporated    town    or  village. 


Where  the  property  consists  of  more 
than  two  lots,  application  can  be  made 
to  the  probate  court  to  have  the 
homestead  set  apart  for  his  use.  He 
is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  home- 
stead regardless  of  value. 

3.  The  surviving  husband  occupy- 
ing the  homestead  must  pay  the  taxes 
and  insurance,  keep  the  buildings 
and  sidewalks  in  repair,  and  if  the 
streets  are  paved,  pay  the  paving 
taxes. 

Building  Line  Fence 

A  owned  160  acres  adjoining  C's 
land,  and  sold  eighty  acres  thereof 
to  B.  B  sold  the  eighty  to  C,  who 
built  and  maintained  the  fence  be- 
tween C  and  A.  A  has  never  con- 
tributed to  repairs  of  the  fence;  can 
C  compel  him  to  build,  pay  for  or 
maintain  half  of  the  dividing  fence? 
Is  C  responsible  if  his  stock  tresspass 
on  A's  land? — Inquirer,  Antelope  Co. 

The  statute  provides  that  when 
two  or  more  persons  have  lands  ad- 
joining, each  of  them  shall  make  and 
maintain  a  just  proportion  of  the 
division  fence  between  them.  If  any 
person  who  is  liable  to  contribute  to 
the  erection  or  the  repair  of  a  divi- 
sion fence  shall  neglect  or  refuse, 
for  the  period  of  four  weeks  after 
notice  in  writing  to  so  do,  to  make 
and  maintain  his  proportion  of  such 
fence,  the  party  injured  may  make 
or  repair  the  same  at  the  expense  of 
the  party  so  neglecting  or  refusing,  to 
be  collected  from  him,  with  costs  of 
suit;  and  the  party  so  neglecting  or 
refusing  after  notice  in  writing,  shall 
be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  all 
damages  which  thereby  accrue. 


Kindly  tell  me  what  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  shut  off  travel  from  160 
acres  of  land  I  own  which  is  not 
fenced.  Parties  drive  across  the 
land  and  do  not  follow  the  section 
line;  it  is  damaging  the  tract.  Would 
it  do  any  good  to  advertise  in  the 
home  paper,  forbidding  trespass  upon 
said  land? — Reader. 

Put  a  fence  on  your  line  at  the  place 
where  the  road  crosses  it.  Make 
your  fence  prominent  enough  so  that 
it  will  be  plainly  seen.  Don't  stretch 
wire  in  such  a  manner  that  a  driver 
might  drive  into  it  without  seeing  it. 


WHY  FARMERS  SHOULD  ORGANIZE 

Substance  of  An  Address  by   L.  S.  HERRON  Before   the  Dodge   County    Farmers'  Union 


Many  reasons  there  are  why  farmers 
should  organize.  The  two  most  often 
mentioned,  and  of  the  most  impelling 
force  at  this  time,  are  to  lower  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  to  control 
marketing  so  as  to  pervent  gluts  and 
speculators'  rake-offs.  Other  results 
of  organization  will  have  to  be  real- 
ized before  these  can  be,  and  I  shall 
consider  them  later,  but  these  two 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  goal  of 
organization  among  farmers;  hence, 
I  shall  consider  them  first. 

When  "Tama  Jim"  Wilson  was 
secretary  of  agriculture  he  directed 
an  investigation  into  the  cost  of  farm 
products  to  consumers  as  compared 
with  the  prices  farmers  received.  As 
an  average  for  a  large  number  of 
commodities  he  found  that  farmers 
received  only  46  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  paid  by  consumers  for  stuff 
originating  on  the  farm  —  less  than 
half.  That  proportion  is  too  small. 
It  does  not  hold,  of  course,  for  all 
farm  products.  Farmers  growing  the 
staple  cereals  receive  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  final  selling  price  than 
the  above  figure  indicates.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  undisputed  that  the  margin 
between  what  consumers  pay  and 
what  producers  receive  for  farm 
produce  is  far  too  wide. 

This  is  due  to  two  things:  A  mul- 
tiplicity of  middlemen,  which  causes 
too  many  tolls  to  be  taken,  and  the 
over-exactions  of  a  few  middlemen 
who  enjoy  monopoly.  The  cure  for 
multiplicity  of  middlemen  is  to  shorten 
the  route  and  eliminate  some  of 
them.  The  remedy  for  over-exactions 
is  to  establish  a  form  of  competition 
that  will  bring  profits  down  to  a 
normal  basis.  Co-operation  is  the 
remedy  in  either  case. 

Eliminating'  Tolls 

The  experience  of  some  members 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  at  Brunswick, 
Nebraska,  affords  a  good  example  of 
shortening  the  route  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  A  year  ago  last 
winter  they  shipped  corn  to  members 
of  the  union  in  western  Kansas. 
Instead  of  going  to  Chicago,  or  some 
other  grain  center,  and  back  again, 
the  corn  was  sent  direct.  The  buyers 
in  western  Kansas  saved  some  money, 
while  the  shippers  at  Brunswick 
received  about  11  cents  per  bushel 
more  for  their  corn  than  the  local 
market  price.  This  incident  suggests 
that  farmers  could  sell  their  wheat 
direct  to  millers  and  eliminate  ter- 
minal elevator  tolls  and  commission 
charges.  Some  farmers  in  western 
Kansas  have  gone  even  farther  than 
that;  they  own  a  mill  and  sell  their 
wheat  in  the  most  finished  form. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  remedy 
for  the  present  situation  is  to  elim- 
inate needless  middlemen  and  by 
co-operative  competition  control  the 
tolls  of  the  remainder.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  farmers'  elevators  in 
localities  where  they  have  been 
established  have  increased  the  price 
of  grain  about  5  cents  per  bushel. 
That  is  largely  the  result  of  supply- 
ing a  kind  of  competition  that  brings 
the  profit  in  handling  grain  down  to 
a  normal  basis. 

The  creamery  business  affords 
another  example  of  advantageous 
co-operation.  In  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
co-operative  creameries  pay  from  5  to 
7  cents  per  pound  more  for  butterfat 
than  the  centralized  creameries  of 
this  state.  In  the  dairy  sections  of 
those  states  the  cow  population  is 
large,  and  the  field  is  ideal  for  co- 
operative creameries.  In  Nebraska 
the  cow  population  is  not  so  grea*, 
and  the  conditions  for  co-operative 
creameries  are,  therefore,  not  so  good. 
Nevertheless  one  co-operative  cream- 
ery in  this  state  has  this  year  been 
paying  from  2  to  5  cents  per  pound 
more  for  butterfat  than  the  agents 
for  the  centralized  creameries  in  the 
same  locality. 

Creameries  and  Packers 

In  a  peculiar  way  the  creamery 
business  as  conducted  by  the  central- 
ized creameries  in  this  state  shows 
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both  a  multiplicity  of  middlemen  and 
over-exactions  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  too  many  cream  buyers. 
Some  towns  have  four,  five  or  even 
half  a  dozen  creamery  agents.  Who 
pays  all  this  expense?  Why  the 
farmers,  of  course.  But  the  compe- 
tition between  these  buyers  is  only 
apparent;  the  big  creameries  are  not 
fighting  each  other.  Even  with  all 
their  heavy  expenses  comparison  of 
prices  paid  for  butterfat  by  the 
centralizers  in  this  state  with  prices 
paid  by  co-operatives  in  other  states 
indicates  that  the  large  creameries 
are  not  paying  as  much  as  they  could 
and  still  have  a  good  profit  left. 

In  the  meat  packing  business  the 
trouble  is  not  so  much  multiplicity  of 
middlemen  as  over-exactions  by  a 
comparatively  few.  The  margin  be- 
tween what  the  packers  pay  for 
livestock  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
sell  the  products  is  obviously  too 
wide,  else  so  many  millionaires  would 
not  have  been  made  therefrom  in  so 
short  a  time.  Moreover,  the  packers 
have  a  way  of  making  "raids"  on  the 
market.  These  sudden  drops  in  live- 
stock prices  are  not  always — in  fact 
seldom  —  followed  immediately  by  a 
drop  in  the  wholesale  price  of  meat. 
From  each  such  raid,  we  may  well 
believe,  the  packers  can  clean  up 
what  would  be  a  good  profit  for  an 
entire  year. 

We  are  asked  sometimes  to  stand  off 
and  admire  the  wonderful  organiza- 
tion of  the  packers  and  the  centralized 
creameries.  Wonderful  organizations 
they  are  for  handling  the  products  of 
the  farm  —  but  farmers  haven't  the 
slightest  voice  therein.  It  is  cheeky  to 
ask  us  to  admire  machines  designed 
to  pluck  us. 

Monopolies  standing  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  not  only  exact 
too  much  toll,  but  by  raising  prices 
to  consumers  they  curtail  the  outlet. 
When  meat  goes  too  high  people  quit 
eating  it ;  and  when  butter  hits  the 
high  places  the  consumption  of  oleo 
increases.  The  demand  for  our  stuff 
is  decreased,  and  we  can  only  sit  by 
and  watch  the  process. 

Farmers  should  organize  and  co- 
operate. They  should  also  encourage 
consumers  to  co-operate  so  as  to  be 
able  to  reach  out  across  the  chasm 
to  producers.  Of  course,  not  all  of 
these  things  will  be  remedied  at 
once,  nor  will  they  be  soon.  I  am 
not  so  unsophisticated  as  to  think 
that.  But  surely  it  is  time  to  begin 
doing  something.  What  we  may 
ultimately  hope  to  attain  should  be 
held  up  as  a  goal.  There  are  great 
obstacles  to  co-operation  in  this 
country,  obstacles  that  must  be  over- 
come. But  what  may  be  done  by 
co-operation  under  favorable  condi- 
tions is  shown  by  the  experience  of 
farmers  in  Denmark. 

Danish  Experience 

Co-operation  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  beginning  in  Denmark  about 
1880  when  the  cream  separator  was 
introduced.  These  machines  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  then,  and  the 
poor  Danish  farmers  could  not  afford 
to  own  them  individually.  Conse- 
quently they  formed  co-operative 
whole-milk  creameries  and  installed 
separators  therein.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  co-operation  the  dairy  business  in 
Denmark  has  flourished.  In  1880 
there  were  about  900,000  cows  in  that 
country;  in  1909  the  number  had 
reached  1,282,000. 

Butter  exports  are  now  nine  times 
as  great  as  in  1880.  Then  the  butter 
was  made  on  farms  and  was  of  poor 
quality.  Now  it  is  made  in  cream- 
eries and  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  grip  of  co-operation  on  the  dairy 
business  of  Denmark  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  1,485  creameries  in 
that  country  in  1909,  1,157  were 
co-operative.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of 
the    farmers    are    members    of  co- 


operative creameries. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  farmers 
of  this  country  will  not  take  sufficient 
care  of  their  milk  and  cream  to 
enable  the  creameries  to  make  the 
highest  quality  of  butter.  I  think 
there  is  enough  of  the  artist  in  the 
majority  of  farmers  to  produce  a  good 
product  when  they  are  paid  for  doing 
it.    Danish  experience  shows  this. 

In  many  other  things  have  Danish 
farmers  learned  to  co-operate.  The 
society  for  the  exportation  of  eggs 
has  57,000  members.  The  eggs  must 
be  gathered  daily  and  stamped  with 
the  date  and  name  of  the  member. 
Bad  eggs  can  by  this  means  be 
traced  back,  and  woe  to  the  member 
that  is  found  guilty.  Repeated  offense 
means  expulsion.  The  eggs  are  very 
carefully  packed  and  are  sold  with- 
out commission  men's  profits. 

Simultaneously  with  the  dairy 
industry  in  Denmark  has  grown  up 
the  production  of  hogs,  or  pigs,  as 
Danish  farmers  call  them.  In  1880 
there  were  only  527,400  pigs  in 
Denmark;  in  1909  the  number  had 
reached  1,466,800.  Up  to  1885  all  the 
country's  surplus  hogs  went  alive  to 
Germany.  In  that  year  Germany 
placed  an  embargo  on  Danish  hogs, 
which  forced  a  situation.  The  Danish 
farmers  met  it  by  organizing  co- 
operative packing  houses,  bacon- 
curing  factories  they  call  them. 
There  are  now  thirty-four  of  these 
plants  in  Denmark,  with  95,000  mem- 
bers. Two-thirds  of  all  the  hogs 
slaughtered  in  the  country  are  handled 
in  co-operative  plants. 

A  Thorough  .Job 

Something  of  the  indomitable  co- 
operative spirit  of  Danish  farmers  is 
shown  by  an  incident  connected  with 
marketing  their  bacon  in  London. 
Danish  bacon  is  very  popular  in  the 
big  English  city,  so  a  few  years  ago 
men  there  thought  they  would  make 
some  easy  money  by  cornering  the 
supply,  depressing  the  price  to  Danish 
producers  and  raising  it  to  consumers. 
It  didn't  work  worth  a  cent.  The 
Danes  organized  an  agency  in  London 
to  handle  their  own  bacon. 

This  incident  contains  a  very  per- 
tinent suggestion  to  farmers  in  the 
grain  belt.  Where  farmers'  elevators 
have  been  organized  the  local  grain 
situation  is  very  good,  but  farmers' 
elevators  have  to  sell  their  grain  to 
the  same  old  crowd  at  terminal 
markets.  The  grain  trust,  about 
which  we  used  to  hear  so  much  in 
Nebraska  a  few  years  ago,  has  simply 
retreated  to  the  terminal  markets. 
It  will  have  to  be  routed  from  that 
stronghold  before  the  grain  market- 
ing problem  is  completely  solved. 

We  often  hear  men  telling  what 
the  government  should  do  for  farmers 
in  the  way  of  giving  them  cheap 
credit,  selling  their  crops  and  storing 
their  grain.  In  my  opinion  the  only 
thing  the  government  should  do  for 
farmers  is  to  clear  the  way  so  they 
can  help  themselves.  Farmers  don't 
need  to  be  patronized  and  petted. 
Just  give  them  a  fair  field  in  which 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
Voluntary  co-operation  breeds  self- 
reliance,  while  help  from  the  govern- 
ment for  this  and  that  makes  a 
jellyfish  kind  of  citizenship. 

Remember  that  Danish  farmers 
have  had  no  help  from  their  govern- 
ment except  along  lines  of  production, 
similar  to  that  given  in  this  country, 
and  government  loans  to  help  renters 
buy  land.  The  latter  they  have  not 
used  to  nearly  the  same  extent  that 
they  have  used  their  own  land- 
mortgage  association. 

Controlled  Marketing 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  been  talking 
about  co-operation  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  distributing  farm  products.  The 
other  of  the  two  most  talked-of  rea- 
sons for  co-operation,  which  I  gave 
'  at  the  outset,  is  to  prevent  the- dump- 


ing of  crops  too  rapidly,  or  the  ship- 
ment of  too  much  stuff  to  one  market, 
which  result  in  glutted  markets. 

The  problem  of  glutted  markets  is 
more  serious  with  perishables,  tender 
fruits  and  vegetables,  than  with 
cereals  and  other  staple  crops.  There 
must  be  co-operation  to  direct  ship- 
ments in  such  a  way  that  one  city 
will  not  have  an  over-supply  while 
another  is  under-supplied.  Unsold 
perishables  is  not  likely  cc  occur  if 
shipments  are  well  directed,  and 
avaricious  middlemen  do  not  kill  the 
market  by  holding  up  consumers. 

In  Nebraska  we  are  not  so  much 
concerned  about  perishables.  Live- 
stock, of  course,  we  must  let  go  when 
it  is  ready,  and  at  the  price  the  packers 
make.  Controlled  marketing  wouldn't 
do  much  good  with  livestock.  Our 
grain,  however,  can  be  held  in- 
definitely. But  frequently  marketing 
is  so  r.tpid  that  prices  are  annihilated. 
That  plays  the  surplus  into  the  hands 
of  speculators  at  a  low  price;  then 
they  can  make  an  easy  rake-off  by 
selling  at  advanced  prices  later. 

As  grain  is  marketed  now  farmers 
are  often  penalized  for  producing  big 
crops.  Take  the  corn  crops  of  1911 
and  1912  for  example.  In  1911  the 
national  corn  crop  was  estimated  by 
the  department  of  agriculture  at 
'2,531,488,000  bushels;  in  1912,  at 
3,124,746,000  bushels.  On  December 
1,  1911,  the  average  farm  price  for 
corn  was  68.1  cents  per  bushel,  and 
on  the  same  date  in  1912,  48.7  cents. 
Thus  the  1912  crop,  although  545,- 
268,000  bushels  larger  than  the  1911 
crop,  was  worth  on  December  1  $45,- 
204,000  lesc  money.  On  the  basis  of 
prices  on  May  1,  the  1912  m'op  would 
have  been  worth  $235,244,744  less 
than  the  1911  crop  on  the  same  date 
the  year  before. 

Holding  Grain 

Something  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent penalizing  farmers  for  growing 
big  crops.  Controlled  marketing  so 
as  to  let  out  gradually  the  surplus  of 
a  big  crop,  piecing  out  a  short  crop 
with  the  remnant  of  a  big  one,  is  the 
logical  remedy.  A  deep  and  broad 
question  is  involved  here,  however. 
The  steel  trust  maintains  prices  by 
curtailing  production.  This  it  can  do 
because  it  owns  or  controls  the 
choicest  deposits  of  iron  ore.  We  will 
all  agree  that  no  set  of  men  have  a 
moral  right  to  control  the  earth  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  and  dole  out  its 
bounties  in  this  fashion. 

Just  how  far  farmers  can  go  in 
controlling  marketing  without  being 
open  to  the  same  criticism  we  lodge 
against  the  steel  trust  is  a  knotty 
problem.  The  intermittent  nature  of 
farm  production,  however,  in  which 
the  supply  of  each  crop  to  last  a 
whole  year  is  garnered  within  a  few 
weeks,  makes  it  necessary  for  some- 
body, somewhere,  to  hold  the  prod- 
ucts until  consumers  demand  them. 
If  farmers  don't  do  it  speculators 
will,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  farmers 
can  be  trusted  as  safely  as  speculators. 

Whether  farmers  will  ever  be 
organized  well  enough  to  control  the 
marketing  of  important  crops  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  question  deserves 
the  keenest  thought.  Farmers  are 
not  going  to  continue  to  be  penalized 
for  producing  big  crops.  The  benefits 
of  large  production  must  be  divided 
in  some  way  between  producers  and 
consumers,  instead  of  going  so 
largely  to  speculators. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  of 
sentiment  on  this  question.  A  few 
years  ago  the  idea  of  controlled  mar- 
keting was  very  generally  hooted.  I 
confess  a  change  of  mind  on  the 
subject.  Especially  could  agricul- 
tural educators — the  agricultural  col- 
lege folks — see  nothing  but  evil  in 
organizations  of  farmers  to  control 
marketing.  Now,  however,  the  idea 
is  becoming  quite  respectable.  At 
the  first  national  marketing  confer- 
ence in  Chicago  last  April,  Prof.  W.  J. 
Spillman  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  went  so  far  as 
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to  suggest  that  farmers  should  limit 
the  acreage  of  crops  to  maintain 
prices.  That  is  farther  than  the 
Farmers'  Union  is  going  now.  Your 
organizers  whom  I  have  heard  say: 
"Use  good  machinery,  study  scientific 
agriculture,  farm  well,  grow  all  you 
can,  and  then  use  sense  in  marketing 
it."  That  is  conservatism  compared 
with  Professor  Spillman's  idea. 
Ollu  r  Reasons  For  Organizing 

But  to  eliminate  needless  miadle- 
men,  reduce  excessive  marketing 
tolls,  and  to  control  the  supply  of 
products  offered  are  by  no  means  the 
only  reasons  why  farmers  should 
organize.  In  fact,  other  things  must 
be  accomplished  by  organization  before 
the  ones  I  have  just  named  can  be. 

Farmers  need  to  organize  to  get 
acquainted  with  each  other.  It  was 
good  advice  that  a  Missouri  preacher 
gave  his  hearers:  "Get  acquainted 
with  your  neighbor,"  said  he,  "you 
might  like  him."  I  don't  know  that 
farmers  are  more  suspicious  of  each 
other  than  are  the  members  of  other 
classes,  but  they  are  certainly  sus- 
picious enough.  Getting  together  re- 
moves that  suspicion.  That  is  the 
very  first  thing  to  be  accomplished 
by  organization,  for  farmers  cannot 
co-operate  in  anything  until  they 
cease  to  regard  each  other  as  rascals. 

Again,  farmers  need  to  organize 
because  of  the  stimulus  to  thought 
that  comes  from  contact  with  each 
other.  Meetings  of  farmers  cause 
discussion.  That  leads  to  study  and 
thought.  We  are  all  inclined  to  drop 
into  a  rut,  and  badly  need  a  stimulus 
of  this  kind  to  keep  us  out.  I  have 
observed  that  in  communities  where 
farmers  are  organized  there  is  a  more 
lively  interest  in  current  questions 
and  public  affairs,  which  makes  for 
better  citizenship. 

Then  farmers  must  stand  together 
to  secure  justice  and  a  fair  field  for 
their  co-operative  endeavors.  I  have 
said  that  the  government  should  do 
nothing  for  farmers  but  give  them  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves, but  that  does  not  leave  the 
government  out  of  the  question; 
there  are  many  obstacles  to  co- 
operation and  better  rural  conditions 
that  must  be  removed  by  legislation 
and  governmental  action. 

Freight  Kates 

Take  railroad  rates  for  instance. 
I  had  occasion  recently  to  look  into 
the  rates  on  butter  to  Chicago  from 
central  and  western  Nebraska  points 
as  compared  with  eastern  Nebraska 
points.  Freight  rates  on  butter,  I 
found,  were  almost  twice  as  high 
from  Broken  Bow  to  Chicago  as  from 
Lincoln  or  Omaha  to  Chicago,  although 
the  distance  is  less  than  200  miles 
further  than  from  Chicago  to  Lincoln. 
That  does  not  give  the  local  creamery 
at  Broken  Bow   a  fair  field.  Such 


conditions  must  be  remedied  before 
co-operative  concerns  can  make  Uieir 
best  showing. 

Farmers  in  Nebraska  especially 
need  to  be  compactly  organized  to 
demand  fairer  freight  rates  on  grain. 
Rates  on  grain  in  this  state  are  at 
least  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  Iowa. 
Commercial  clubs  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  fight  the  farmers'  rate  battles. 
Any  particular  commercial  club  is 
more  interested  in  getting  rates  on 
goods  that  will  give  its  town  or  city 
an  equal  chance  with  some  competing 
town  or  city  than  in  working  for  rates 
that  are  fair  in  themselves.  The 
reason  is  that  the  merchant  shifts  his 
freight  bills  to  consumers.  Farmers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  able  to 
shift  their  freight  bills,  and  are,  there- 
fore, interested  in  the  essential  justice 
of  rates — whether  they  are  too  high 
to  give  more  than  a  fair  return  to  the 
companies.  But  to  make  their  protests 
and  demands  effective,  farmers  must 
be  organized. 

Legislation 

There  should  be  strong  organization 
among  farmers  to  secure  good  legis- 
lation and  to  head  off  silly  and 
vicious  laws.  There  are  people  who 
would  like  to  spend  the  money  of  the 
people  to  build  fancy  cross-state 
highways  for  tourists.  Now,  farmers 
do  not  hate  automobiles — too  many 
ride  in  the*i  for  that — but  we  should 
resist  this  state  highway  movement. 
What  we  want  is  good  roads  for 
everybody.  Unless  we  look  out  the 
state-road  plan  will  win.  I  thought 
it  was  going  to  do  so  last  winter. 
Organized  farmers  will  be  better  able 
to  resist  it  than  unorganized  ones. 

Our  rural  schools  are  admittedly 
poor.  But  talking  about  it  doesn't 
improve  them  rapidly.  Consolidation, 
appears  to  be  the  logical  solution  of 
the  rural  school  question,  but  when 
it  is  broached  lack  of  confidence  in 
each  other  among  farmers  asserts 
itself  and  the  plan  fails.  Unless 
farmers  organize  and  lose  some  of 
their  suspicion  of  each  other,  con- 
solidated schools  will  not  be  general 
in  Nebraska  for  many,  many  years. 

New  instruments  of  democracy  in 
Nebraska  are  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. They  are  not  very  workable 
because  the  percentages  required  on 
petitions  are  too  high.  If  farmers  are 
ever  able  to  use  these  instruments 
effectively  they  must  be  organized. 

I  am  not  trying  to  incite  any  class 
movement  here.  Aside  from  protect- 
ing their  own  rights,  farmers  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
government  for  the  general  good,  for, 
selfish  as  we  will  all  admit  they  are, 
farmers  are  the  most  unbiased  large 
class  of  citizens.  Indeed  it  seems  to 
me  that  farmers  must  organize  to 
save  themselves  and  the  country.  If 
that  seems   too   broad   a  statement, 


think  it  over  before  you  accuse  me 
of  being  excited. 

Not  Trust  Against  Trust 

And  now  a  few  words  of  more 
general  bearing:  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  getting  the  price  is  the  most 
important  goal  of  organization — to 
organize  and  set  prices  on  farm 
products.  1  have  even  heard  that  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  a 
wagon  costs  so  long  as  farmers  can 
set  the  price  on  what  is  hauled  in 
the  wagon.  Whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  farmers  to  organize  strongly 
enough  to  set  prices  on  farm  products 
I  do  not  know,  but  if  it  were  I  should 
disagree  with  the  idea  I  have  just 
quoted. 

Co-operation  we  need  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  to  secure  a 
better  control  of  marketing,  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  fighting  monopoly  with 
monopoly.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
believe  in  allowing  the  other  fellows 
to  keep  their  monopolies  and  in  set- 
ting about  to  organize  one  of  our 
own  just  as  tight.  It  does  make  a 
vital  difference  to  farmers  what  they 
have  to  pay  for  a  wagon,  to  revert  to 
the  illustration  that  has  been  used, 
and  particularly  so  when  we  are  not 
at  all  sure  about  our  ability  to  set  the 
price  of  what  is  hauled  in  the  wagon. 

But  monopoly  is  profitable  to  its 
possessors  only  so  long  as  they  can 
buy  all  or  a  part  of  their  supplies  in 
a  free  market.  When  monopoly  must 
buy  from  monopoly  neither  gains, 
while  the  poor  are  squeezed  unmerci- 
fully. We  can  make  the  world 
happier  not  by  organizing  a  trust  of 
our  own,  but  by  helping  to  remove 
the  special  privileges  that  make  the 
other  fellows'  trusts  possible.  We 
are  all  here  together  and  must  live 
together  as  well  as  we  can.  To  think 
of  a  world  in  which  everything  is 
monopolized,  and  trust  is  fought  with 
trust,  gets  on  my  nerves. 

What  we  need  is  a  democratic 
vision.  I  use  the  word  democratic 
in  no  party  sense,  but  in  the  sense 


W  gstertvNebr&sk&l 
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*    H.  D.  Lut«.  Keith  County 

July  8.— One  day  of  hot  wind  and 
several  hot  days  with  a  light  local 
shower  last  night  is  the  weather 
record  for  the  week.  Prospects  for 
spring  grain  are  getting  slimmer  each 
hot  day.  This  is  the  time  when  the 
irrigation  farmer  comes  into  his  own. 

To  the  farmer  who  has  no  wet-land 
pasture  or  alfalfa  and  is  milking  cows 
this  is  a  pretty  hard  time  of  the  year, 
as  the  pastures  are  very  dry.  A 
summer  silo  would  be  a  mighty  handy 
thing  just  now. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  state  agricultural  board  the  acre- 
age of  alfalfa  in  Keith  county  in- 
creased from  1,974  acres  in  1912  to 
7,746  acres  in  1913.  An  increase  of 
300  per  cent  in  one  year — that  is 
"going  some." 

The  report  of  the  North  Platte  sta- 
tion of  the  weather  bureau  gives  the 
precipitation  for  June  as  2.13  inches, 
as  compared  with  a  normal  of  3.25 
inches  for  the  month  during  the  past 
thirty-nine  years.  The  mean  temper- 
ature was  71  degrees,  against  a  nor- 
mal of  68.4  degrees.  The  extremes 
were  43  and  99  degrees,  compared 
with  absolute  extremes  during  the 
time  that  records  have  been  kept  of 
33  and  104  degrees. 

The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being 
harvested,  small  grain  is  being  put 
into  the  shock,  the  corn  is  not  all 
"laid  by,"  and  the  weather  is  so  hot 
and  sultry  that  a  full  day's  work  is 
out  of  the  question.  So  you  can 
readily  see  that  we  are  not  going  to 
the  mountains  or  the  seashore  just 
at  present. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Day  after  day  and  week  after  week 
pass  and  the  drouth  continues.  Big 
curly-headed  clouds  can  be  seen  in 
the  distance  and  the  sound  of  thunder 
can  be  heard  from  afar.  Reports 
come  of  big  soaking  rains  in  adjoin- 
ing counties,  but  here  in  central 
Nemaha  only  feeble  efforts  have 
been  recorded  in  the  last  six  weeks 
by  the  helpless  weather  man. 

The  smoke  from  the  engines  of  the 
steam  threshers  can  be  seen  in  all 
directions,  and   the  yield  of  winter 


in  which  it  means  equality  of  indus- 
trial, social  and  political  opportunity; 
equal  rights  to  all  and  special  priv- 
ileges to  none;  brotherhood  and  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  all  rather  than 
any  selfish  attitude.  I  can  think  of 
no  other  reason  why  people  are  here 
than  to  secure  soul  growth.  If  we 
act  from  selfish  motives  we  defeat  the 
highest  purpose  of  our  creation.  Be- 
cause of  the  reaction  upon  ourselves 
we  simply  can't  afford  to  organize 
for  selfish  ends.  And  I  am  very  happy 
that  in  its  constitution  the  Farmers' 
Union  expresses  desire  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  mankind.  That  is  the 
motive  that  should  actuate  organized 
farmers. 

Final  Results 

Finally  just  what  can  we  expect  to 
result  from  better  markets  and  mar- 
keting? Increasing  the  cash  returns 
from  our  farms  will  as  surely  as  the 
sun  shines  be  reflected  at  once  in  the 
price  of  land.  Both  the  real  value  and 
the  speculative  value  will  be  in- 
creased. Rents  will  go  up.  Renters, 
therefore,  will  not  share  greatly,  if  at 
all,  in  the  benefits  toward  which  we 
are  working.  Neither  will  your  sons 
who  must  go  out  and  buy  land,  for 
the  benefits  will  be  discounted  in  the 
price  they  must  pay. 

When  these  things  are  clearly  seen 
by  all  our  citizens  there  will  be 
agitation  for  changes  in  our  systems 
of  taxation  and  land  tenure,  changes 
calculated  more  generally  to  dis- 
tribute prosperity.  That  will  be  a 
testing  time  for  the  Farmers'  Union 
and  its  democracy. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  urge  those  who 
are  hesitating  on  the  outside  to  get 
into  this  movement  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  farmers.  Those  who  find 
some  fault  should  get  inside  and  help 
to  remedy  it — or  perhaps  learn  that 
after  all  it  is  not  a  fault.  Farmers 
should  organize.  For  all  the  reasons 
I  have  given  they  need  to  get  together. 
My  injunction  to  those  hanging  back 
is  "Get  in  and  make  it  unanimous." 


wheat  is  about  thirty  bushels  so  far. 
At  this  date  (July  8)  threshing,  cut- 
ting oats  and  laying  by  corn  have 
pressed  into  work  every  man  who  can 
be  tempted  by  big  wages  to  expose 
himself  to  the  sun.  In  some  cases 
old  men  and  women  and  even  children 
have  been  helping  with  the  harvest. 

The  editor  quite  often  gives  us  some 
timely  suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
our  rural  schools.  It  is  now  less  than 
two  months  until  school  will  open 
again.  Much  has  been  said  in  late 
years  about  the  successful  teacher 
and  the  girl  who  fails  to  be  a  pro- 
nounced success  in  the  school  room. 

It  is  hard  to  forecast  the  sure 
winner,  but  one  thing  is  sure  —  the 
most  dismal  failure  in  the  state  will 
be  in  the  school  where  the  most  bit- 
terness exists  among  tho  members  of 
the  board  and  the  patrons  of  the 
school.  These  little  neighborhood 
quarrels,  eavesdropping  on  the  tele- 
phone and  meddling  with  the  affairs 
of  others,  have  caused  more  grief  for 
teachers  than  has  been  caused  by 
the  lack  of  an  extra  point  on  a  grade 
of  the  teacher's  certificate. 

The  average  girl  who  goes  into 
your  district  to  teach  school  enters 
the  work  with  her  whole  soul  wrapped 
up  in  the  one  word  "success,"  and 
the  chances  are  that  before  she  has 
drawn  her  first  month's  pay  for  work 
there  will  be,  trouble  in  the  district. 
If  we  look  for  the  cause,  if  we  dig 
deep  enough,  we  shall  find  a  very  poor 
fence  or  some  breechy  cows.  Perhaps 
a  political  or  a  church  bitterness  has 
crept  into  the  district,  and  some  old 
chap  who  cannot  see  much  farther 
than  the  end  of  his  nose  stands  ready 
to  place  all  the  blame  upon  the  girl 
teacher  who  is  giving  her  time  to  bet- 
ter conditions  in  that  neighborhood. 

There  is  no  better  index  to  a  com- 
munity than  the  school.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  school  will  tell 
the  whole  story  in  regard  to  the  pluck 
and  enterprise  that  exist  among  the 
people.  I  think  if  we  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  a  man  on  the 
school  board  who  thinks  more  of  his 
cows  and  pigs  than  he  does  of  the 
children,  he  should  be  asked  to  resign. 
I  visited  a  school  district  last  week 
where,  from  appearances,  all  the 
members  of  the  board  and  all  the 
patrons  stand  and  work  together  for 
the  best  school  possible.  If  there  is 
a  trace  of  friction  in  any  place  it  was 
hidden.  The  condition  was  so  un- 
usual that  it  prompted  me  to  dwell 
on  this  subject  in  these  Glimpses, 


Here's  Something  New! 

John  Deere 
Motor  Press 


The  Press  with  the 
Patent  Eccentric  Drive 

Designed  especially  for  gasoline  engine 
power,  Speed  of  engine  and  capacity  of  press 
easily  maintained  because  compression  stroke 
is  slow  and  powerful,  while  return  stroke  is 
quick.  Gives  a  steady  use  of  power,  and  per- 
mits the  use  of  a  small  engine.  Has  no  fly 
wheel  or  back  gears — they  are  unnecessary  on 
this  new  press. 

Absolutely  the  Simplest 
and  Most  Powerful 

Every  hay  grower  should  get  our  free  book 
describing  fully  this  new  and  superior  hay 
press.  The  press  that  makes  all  other  types 
obsolete.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  in 
colors  and  illustrates  every  feature  and  clearly 
shows  its  many  advantages.  It  pays  to  keep 
posted  on  new  and  improved  machinery. 

"Get  quality  and  Service, 
John  Deere  dealers  give  both." 

Address  at  once, 

Asking  for 
Package  No.  M  16 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW 
COMPANY 

Moline,  Illinois 


Write  For  Free  Books 


THE  JOHN  DEERE 
Line  of  Hay  Tools 
Consists  of 
DAIN  MOWERS 
4j,  5  and  6  foot  cut 
DAIN  LOADERS 
6  and  8  foot  width 
DAIN  RAKES 
Sulky  and  Sweeps,  all  sizes 
DAIN  STACKERS 
In  all  styles  and  sizes 

The  line  is  complete  and 
is  without  exception  of  the 
well  known  high-grade  John 
Deere  Design  and  construc- 
tion. 

Attractive  folders  will  be 
sent  free. 

Be  sure  to  mention  the 
kind  of  maohine  in  which 
you  are  interested  so  that 
we  will  be  sure  to  send  you 
just  what  you  want. 


Wednesday,  July  16,  1913. 
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0.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Borers  in  Ash  Trees 

The  borers  are  causing  serious 
damage  in  the  ash  trees  on  my  place. 
What  can  I  do  to  put  a  stop  to  it? 
— J.  H.  Jackson,  Frontier  Co. 

It  is  difficult  to  combat  borers  in 
forest  trees.  Whitewashing  the 
trunks  with  enough  crude  carbolic 
acid  added  to  give  the  odor,  which  is 
offensive  to  tha  insect,  is  recom- 
mended. This,  of  course,  would  not 
be  practical  in  a  forest  plantation,  but 
may  be  practiced  with  success  where 
just  a  few  choice  trees  are  endangered. 


Cedar  Rust 

The  cedar  trees  in  this  locality  are 
badly  affected  with  rust.  Today  they 
are  all  yellow  and  a  sight  to  behold. 
Will  some  one  please  give  us  a 
remedy  for  this  disease?— J.  J.  W., 
Custer  Co. 

It  is  difficult  to  control  cedar  rust. 
Any  spray  mixture  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  rust  injures  the  trees  almost 
as  much.  The  past  spring  has  been 
very  favorable  for  the  development  of 
fungus.  If  your  trees  survive  this 
season  they  may  overcome  the  injury 
next  year,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
will  be  severe  another  season.  To 
gather  ani  destroy  the  cedar  apples 
late  in  the  fall  or  early  spring,  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  is  effective. 


Caterpillars  on  Poplars 

We  have  some  Carolina  poplars 
around  the  house  and  they  give  a  good 
shade,  but  along  in  June  a  worm  com- 
mences to  work  on  the  leaves.  It 
looks  somewhat  like  a  caterpillar  but 
is  not  quite  so  large.  Later  in  the 
summer  the  pests  become  so  numer- 
ous that  they  almost  strip  the  leaves 
from  the  trees.  What  can  we  do  to 
prevent  this?  Would  spraying  be  effec- 
tive, and  at  what  time  of  year  should 
it  be  done? — W.  Peterson,  Nuckolls  Co. 

For  leaf-eating  insects  use  some 
arsenical  spray.  Lead  arsenate  in 
the  proportion  of  three  pounds  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water,  applied  with  a 
pressure  sprayer,  will  do  the  work 
effectively.  If  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
the  lead  arsenate,  use  Paris  green  in 
the  proportion  suggested  above  and 
apply  it  in  the  same  way.  One  pound 
of  quick  lime,  slaked  in  a  small 
amount  of  water  and  added  to  each 
;ten  gallons  of  the  Paris  green  mix- 
ture, helps  to  hold  the  Paris  green 
in  suspension  and  also  prevents  burn- 
ing tender  foliage.  Do  not  use  a 
stronger  mixture  of  Paris  green,  or 
burning  of  the  leaves  may  result. 


Packing  Apples 

The  apple  growers  of  eastern  Ne- 
braska are  facing  a  problem — that  of 
securing  expert  apple  packers  to 
handle  the  large  crop  to  which  pres- 
ent indications  point.  This  is  not 
because  the  quantity  of  fruit  is  so 
much  in  excess  of  what  has  been 
produced  in  former  years,  but  because 
of  the  more  up-to-date  methods  of 
packing  and  marketing  required  by 
the  new  fruit  growers'  association. 
Until  this  year  there  has  been  no  uni- 
formity in  the  manner  of  packing  the 
product  of  the  eastern  Nebraska 
orchards.  Every  grower  has  had  his 
own  way  of  marketing  his  fruit,  and 
most  of  it  has  been  disposed  of  in 
bulk  or  sold  on  the  trees  to  eastern 
packers  who  have  imported  men  to 
put  this  fruit  in  packages. 

The  Eastern  Nebraska  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  will  market  all  fruit 
grown  by  its  members,  which  will  be 
packed  according  to  rules  established 
by  the  association  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
association.  The  membership  repre- 
sents almost  2,000  acres  of  the  best 
orchards  of  eastern  Nebraska,  which 
this  season  will  produce  from  60,000 
to  100,000  barrels  of  apples.  Very 
few  of  these  growers  have  sufficient 
expert  help  to  pack  their  crop  in  the 
manner  required.  Expert  packers 
from  outside  the  state  will  be  needed. 

The  manner  of  packing  its  product 
has  been  the  means  of  placing  almost 
every  important  fruit-growing  section 
on  the  map.  With  rigid  rules  for 
packing  and  careful  inspection  of  all 
fruit  handled  by  the  Nebraska  associ- 
ation, the  management  expect  soon 
to  establish  a  standard  and  create  a 
demand  for  its  fruits  in  the  best  mar- 
kets of  the  country.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  growers,  by  standardized 
packs,  and  by  handling  of  the  product 


through  a  central  selling  agency. 
Apple  buyers  are  suspicious  of  the 
individual  grower  and  insist  on  in- 
specting every  package,  while  the 
well  managed  association  gains  the 
confidence  of  apple  dealers  and  its 
brand  and  indicated  grade  recommend 
the  fruit  and  create  a  demand  for  it. 


Freight  Rates  on  Fruit 

The  fruit  growers  of  eastern  and 
southeastern  Nebraska  have  started  a 
movement  which  they  hope  will  re- 
sult in  lower  and  more  satisfactory 
rates  and  privileges  in  shipping 
apples  and  other  fruits  to  central  and 
western  Nebraska.  The  rates  in  many 
cases  have  been  almost  prohibitive  to 
points  out  in  the  state.  Under  the 
existing  rates  it  has  been  possible 
to  ship  only  fruit  that  could  be  sold 
for  fancy  prices  that  would  enable  the 
growers  to  pay  the  high  rate.  This 
has  resulted  in  much  fruit  spoiling  in 
the  orchards  of  the  fruit  section  of 
the  state,  while  consumers  farther 
west  have  been  without  fruit. 

A  combined  effort  will  also  be  made 
by  the  growers  of  Nebraska,  western 
Iowa,  northeastern  Kansas  and  north- 
western Missouri,  or  the  Missouri 
river  territory,  to  have  the  rates  re- 
duced to  eastern,  northern  and 
southern  markets  which  are  now  dis- 
criminatory in  favor  of  the  eastern 
apple  growers.  A  meeting  of  the 
growers  will  be  held  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  July  16,  to  frame  a  protest  to 
present  to  the  railroads  for  fair  treat- 
ment. The  present  rates  from  Missouri 
river  points  to  Chicago,  St. Paul,  Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati,  Chattanooga  and 
other  markets  are  from  25  to  100  per 
cent  higher  than  from  eastern  points 
the  same  distances  from  these  markets. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cnming  County 

The  weather  continues  hot  and 
corn  is  doing  its  best.  Corn  is  farther 
along  now  than  it  was  last  year  at 
this  time  and  a  number  of  farmers 
will  have  to  "go  some"  in  order  to 
get  through  before  it  grows  too  large. 
The  winter  rye,  what  there  is  of  it, 
is  all  cut,  and  the  winter  wheat  har- 
vest is  now  on.  We  have  no  wheat 
of  our  own,  but  if  looks  do  not  de- 
ceive, winter  wheat  will  yield  big  this 
year.  We  have  had  two  light  showers 
in  the  past  week,  which  helped  to 
freshen  things  some,  but  a  good 
soaker  of  a  rain  would  be  very  op- 
portune at  this  time. 

If  we  did  not  live  in  hope,  certainly 
many  times  we  would  die  in  despair. 
Fortunately  we  are  always  looking 
ahead  and  feel  that  when  we  get 
through  with  the  rush  now  on  we  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  a  breathing  spell. 
We  have  been  thinking  that  way  for 
some  time,  and  yet  it  looks  now  as 
though  we  are  about  to  enter  the  most 
strenuous  week  of  the  year.  The  corn 
must  be  laid  by  this  week;  the  second 
cutting  of  alfalfa  must  (or  at  least 
should)  be  cut  in  the  next  seven  days; 
and  the  way  early  oats  is  coming  to 
maturity  I  fear  we  will  be  compelled 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  all  social 
functions  for  at  least  one  more  week. 

A  good,  clean  hog  wallow  is  a  fine 
thing  for  the  hogs  on  hot  days,  and 
if  it  can  be  supplied  it  means  com- 
fort to  the  hog  and  money  in  your 
pocket.  That  ought  to  be  inducement 
enough  to  make  one.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  supply  the  water;  the  hogs  will 
make  the  wallow  themselves.  A  dirt 
wallow  is  better  than  a  cement  wal- 
low, because  pure  water  dries  off  too 
quickly;  besides,  a  little  mud  kills 
lice  and  affords  protection  to  the  hog 
against  flies.  A  mud  wallow  is  a  little 
more  unsightly,  of  course,  but  it  can 
be  filled  up  from  time  to  time  and 
must  be  kept  sanitary.  It  brings 
results  with  little  expense,  and  of 
course  it  is  results  we  are  after. 

The  poorest  paying  property  on  the 
average  corn  belt  farm  is  the  upland 
blue  grass  pasture,,  and  yet  consider- 
able of  our  eastern  Nebraska  land  is 
made  use  of  in  that  way.  Bottom  land 
makes  good  permanent  pasture,  but 
the  upland  had  better  be  seeded  down 
with  timothy  and  clover  pasture  for 
several  years  and  then  put  back  into 
the  rotation. 


Grapes  are  hardy,  resist  drouth 
splendidly  and  if  well  cared  for 
produce  crops  regularly.  And  what 
fruit  is  better  than  grapes?  A  lot  of 
farmers  are  cheating  themselves 
and  their  families  by  not  planting  a 
few  grape  vines. 


THE SAGLESS  ELEVATOR 


Your  First  Chance  to  Get 
a  Sagless  Steel  Elevator 

John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator,  is  the  first  port- 
able elevator  to  have  turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods 
so  that  you  can  keep  the  elevator  from  sagging. 

You  know  how  the  power  required  increases  when 
an  elevator  once  starts  to  sag.  Likewise,  you  know 
what  a  strain  sagging  throws  on  the  whole  elevator, 
especially  the  bearings  in  the  head  and  boot  sections. 

The  John  Deere,  for  the  sagless  feature  alone — 
even  if  it  didn't  have  all  those  other  things  of  ad- 
vantage— is  worth  your  careful  consideration. 

The  Sagless  Feature 

Pour  turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods,  together 
with  extra  strong  section  connections  make  the 
John  Deere  a  really  sagless  elevator.  Sections  are 
triple-lapped,  connected  with  fourteen  bolts,  banded 
with  a  heavy  iron  band  and  reinforced  at  the  upper 
edge  on  the  inside.  That  is  one  big  advantage  in 
having  a  John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator. 

Screen  Section 

John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator,  separates  and 
takes  the  shelled  corn  out  when  elevating  ear  corn. 
A  screen,  in  the  second  section  (that  can  be  closed 
up  when  elevating  shelled  corn  or  small  grain)  does 
the  work.    Shelled  corn  that  gets  into  the 
crib  with  ear  corn  fills  up 
the  air  spaces  and  very 
often  causes  the  corn  to 
heat  or  mold. 


What  Else  Yon  Get 

ALL  STEEL— There  Is  noth- 
ing about  a  John  Deere — The 
Sagless  Elevator  to  rot,  dry 
out,  or  warp.  It  is  made 
entirely  of  steel. 
ROLLER  BEARINGS  on  the 
head  and  boot  shaft  reduce 
the  power  required.  They 
eliminate  friction,  thereby 
lengthening  tho  life  of  the 
bearings. 

HORSE  OR  ENGINE  POWER. 
John  Deere — The  Sagless  Ele- 
vator is  furnished  either  with 
or  without  horse  or  engine 
power.  A  variable  speed  jack 
or  belt  attachment  is  fur- 
nished when  desired  to  oper- 
ate with  engine. 
MANY  OTHER  desirable  fea- 
tures on  John  Deere  Elevators 
are  fully  illustrated  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  John  Deere — 
The  Sagless  Elevator  book. 
(This  book  also  illustrates  and 
describes  the  John  Deere  Cy- 
press Wood  Elevator  and^ 
the  John  Deere  Tu- 
bular Elevator 
for  small  grain 
— the  only 
one  of  its 
nd.> 


FREE  BOOK 
A  book  with 
which  any 
farmer  can 
save  the  price 
of  a  portable 
elevator  out- 
fit by  the  way 
he  builds  his 
corn  cribs. 

Read  about 
it  below. 


John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator  Ready  for  Work 

"How  to  Build  Corn  Cribs"  with  Blue  Print  Plans 

Besides  containing  complete  descriptions  of  tho  John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevators,  this 
book  has  ten  blue  print  plans  covering  the  construction  of  corn  cribs  and  granaries,  showing 
the  style  of  elevator  used  with  each  crib.  It  also  contains  cost  estimates  and  furnishes  a 
source  of  valuable  information  whereby  anyone  can  arrive  at  the  comparative  cost  of  ttu> 
various  styles  of  cribs  and  granaries.    You  can  get  It  free  if  you  will  ask  for  book  No.  A  jg 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 


HDMESEBrvERS 


Come  to  Canada  now  and  let  us  help  you  pick  a  choice  farm  before 

the  best  are  taken.  The  Canadian  Government  is  now  distributing  135,000 
FREE  fertile  farms  along  or  near  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway — Wheat 
Farms,  Poultry  Farms,  Dairy  Farms,  and  farms  adapted  to  cattle,  hog,  sheep 
and  horse  raising. 

Even  if  you  have  already  located  your  farm  you  should  travel  to  it 

over  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  and  have  the  added  advantage  of  trav- 
eling from  1,550  to  2,500  miles  through  Canada's  richest  farming  country. 

Just  glance  over  these  low  rates — tickets  are  first-class,  round-trip, 

good  for  twenty-five  days,  with  stop-over  privilege.  Excursions  every  first  and 
third  Tuesday,  via  Duluth  and  Ft.  Frances,  or  via  St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg. 


V* 


To  From 

Kansas 

Minneapolis 

Sioux 

Chicago 

Duluth 

Dob  Molnea 

City 

Omaha 

.or  St.  Paul 

St.  Louis 

City 

Dauphin.  Manitoba 

(37.60 

(24.16 

(37.36 

(42.05 

(36.46 

(27.86 

(46.10 

(33.16 

Reglna.  Sauk.  .  .  . 

35.00 

30.00 

37.60 

43.50 

37.60 

30.00 

44.00 

34.60 

Saskatoon,  Bask.  .  . 

37.50 

32.50 

40.00 

46.00 

40.00 

32.60 

46.50 

37.00 

Prices  Albert.  Sask  . 

37.50 

32.60 

40.00 

46.00 

40.00 

82.60 

46.50 

37.00 

No.  Battleford.  Bask. 

39.06 

34.95 

42.45 

47.60 

42.46 

84.96 

48.96 

39.45 

Edmonton.  Alberta  . 

46.50 

89.50 

46.60 

47.60 

46.60 

39.60 

60.50 

46.60 

Klndersley.  Saek. ,  . 

41.30 

36.30 

43.80 

47.60 

43.80 

86.30 

60.30 

40.80 

(Rates  from  and  to  other  points  proportionately  low) 

Western  Canada  welcomed  140,000  Americans  last  year  and  will 
welcome  you.  American  farmers  are  getting  rich  on  Canadian  farms. 
It's  your  turn  now. 

Get  these  FREE  BOOKS  ^ TiEST  *S  S*~ 

"Home*eekera*  Guide"— "The  Breadbasket  of  the  World" — "Peace 
fc  River  Country"  and  bow  to  reach  it — full  of  facts  and  authentic  information. 

Write  today  and  find  out  how  you  can  get  a  fertile  160- 
I  acre  farm  free. 


V. 


R  G.BELL 

General  Agent 
66  W.  Adam*  Street 
Chicago 


E.  G.  WRIGHT 

General  Agent 
Cor.  4th  &  Jackson  Sts. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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1  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  E.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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Phone  No.  B1968 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  $1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the    time   paid    for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  In  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in   The   Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRAS.KA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


The  Ohio  College  of  Agii- 
Threshing  culture  reports  that  in 
Dinners.     many  of  the  "threshing 

rings"  in  Indiana  the  big 
threshing  dinner  has  been  abolished. 
Each  farmer  when  he  goes  to  help 
his  neighbor  thresh  takes  his  dinner 
along  with  him.  At  noon  he  eats  it  in 
shade  of  strawstack  or  bundle-wagon. 
Must  we  come  to  this?  Without  long 
tables  surrounded  by  jesting  workers, 
and  loaded  down  with  great  platters 
of  roast  beef  or  stewed  chicken  and 
dumplings,  what  is  there  left  of  thresh- 
ing time  anyway?  Nothing  but  toil 
and  sweat  and  dust.  This  is  enough 
to  make  farmers  put  all  their  land 
in  corn  and  alfalfa  and  cut  out  the 
small  grain.  But  there  is  joy  in  it 
for  the  housewives! 


Tabulations  of  assessors' 
More  returns  to  Secretary  Mel- 
A] fulfil.      lor  of  the  state  board  of 

agriculture,  now  charged 
with  the  compilation  of  agricultural 
statistics  for  the  state,  show  that  as 
an  average  for  forty-eight  counties  in 
Nebraska  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  in- 
creased in  1912  to  the  extent  of  32  per 
cent.  If  interest  in  the  subject  of 
alfalfa  is  any  criterion,  the  increase 
in  acreage  this  year  will  be  fully  as 
large.  Alfalfa  is  our  greatest  forage 
plant.  By  means  of  bacteria  upon  its 
roots  it  uses  nitrogen  from  the  air.  In 
that  way  it  restores  nitrogen  to  the 
soil.  The  nitrogen  is  built  into  tissues 
rich  in  protein,  or  muscle-forming, 
material.  Our  common  farm  grains 
and  forages  are  lacking  in  protein. 
Alfalfa,  then,  enables  us  to  balance 
the  rations  we  feed  our  livestock,  and 
to  do  it  cheaply.  For  the  land's  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  better  balanced 
rations  we  need  to  grow  alfalfa.  The 
increasing  acreage  in  the  state  may 
be  taken  as  a  sure  indication  ef  better 
farming. 


There  has   been  estab- 
rranslatine    lished  in  the  department 
Science.      of  agriculture  an  Office 

of  Information.  The 
function  of  the  workers  in  this  new 
office  will  be  to  take  the  reports  of 
investigations  conducted  in  the  various 
bureaus  Of  the  department'  of  agricul- 
ture and  convert  them  into  readable 
English  that  folks  can  understand. 
Articles  prepared  in  this  way  will 
be  sent  to  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers to  be  published  broadcast.  The 
object  is  not  only  to  give  better  and 
wider  publicity  to  the  work  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  but  to  give 
it  earlier  than  it  appears  in  bulletins. 
It  is  a  good  work. 

Many  of  the  state  experiment  sta- 
tions have  publicity  departments, 
similar  to  that  now  established  at 
Washington,  through  which  they  send 


out  readable  reports  of  their  work  to 
newspapers.  A  few  publishers  of 
farm  papers  object  to  this  as  an  un- 
warranted invasion  by  the  state  of  a 
private  field.  Agricultural  publishers 
need  have  no  fears  that  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  or  the  state 
experiment  stations,  by  furnishing 
agricultural  articles  to  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  will  ever  put 
good  farm  papers  out  of  business.  A 
good  agricultural  paper,  with  its 
open-forum  feature  and  its  discussions 
of  economic  questions,  fills  a  place 
that  cannot  be  filled  in  any  other  way. 

But  whether  state  or  national  pub- 
licity bureaus  do  or  do  not  injure 
farm  papers  they  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted. For  a  long  time  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  experiment 
stations  have  been  finding  out  things 
at  a  rapid  rate,  but  they  have  been 
mighty  slow  to  effectively  connect  up 
their  information  with  farmers. 


The  fruit  growers  of 
Lower  southeast  Nebraska  have 
Fruit  Rates,  decided  to  ask  the  state 
railway  commission  for 
lower  rates  on  fruit  shipments  within 
the  state.  A  complaint  of  this  kind 
should  have  been  made  long  ago.  That 
it  wasn't  was  probably  because  the 
fruit  growers  were  not  organized. 
Here  we  see  one  of  the  benefits 
of  organization. 

The  representatives  of  the  fruit 
growers'  association  who  have  been 
investigating  the  subject  find  that 
rates  on  fruit  are  very  much  higher 
in  Nebraska  than  in  Iowa.  For  in- 
stance, taking  Lincoln  as  a  basing 
point,  they  find  that  the  rate  on 
apples  to  Hastings,  a  distance  of 
ninety-six  miles,  is  12.75  cents  per 
hundredweight;  in  Iowa  the  rate  on 
apples  for  a  like  distance  is  only  8.3 
cents.  From  Lincoln  to  Cambridge, 
a  distance  of  203  miles,  the  present 
rate  on  apples  is  22.1  cents,  while  in 
Iowa  the  rate  for  a  similar  distance 
is  only  14.8  cents.  Finally  from 
Lincoln  to  Alliance,  a  distance  of  253 
miles,  the  rate  is  34.85,  compared  with 
23  cents  for  a  like  distance  in  Iowa. 

We  have  called  attention  before  to 
the  fact  that  apple  growers  in  western 
New  York  can  lay  their  fruit  down 
in  western  Nebraska  as  cheaply  as 
growers  in  our  southeastern  counties. 
The  unduly  high  rates  on  fruit  ship- 
ments in  Nebraska  have  shut  Nebraska 
growers  out  of  their  natural  market, 
and  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
ship  the  bulk  of  their  surplus  east- 
ward. All  the  same  time  western 
Nebraska  people  are  robbed  of  a 
chance  to  buy  apples  at  a  fair  price. 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  it 
should  cost  more  to  haul  apples  in 
this  state  than  in  Iowa.  The  fruit 
growers  ask  for  distance  rates,  the 
same  as  are  in  force  in  Iowa,  and 
their  demands  are  entirely  justified. 
We  trust  that  the  members  of  the 
state  railway  commission  will  see  it 
that  way,  too.  If  they  don't  a  lot  of 
Nebraska  people  will  want  to  know 
why. 


The  lobby  investigation 
Daylight  at  Washington  is  reveal- 
Lobbying,  ing  that  what  the  "muck- 
rakers"  wrote  a  few  years 
ago  about  the  control  of  our  national 
government  by  special  interests  was 
only  too  true.  It  is  now  being  shown 
that  members  of  congress,  elected  to 
represent  the  people,  were  the  legisla- 
tive agents  of  special  interests.  One 
organization,  and  no  doubt  others,  had 
lists  of  congressmen  and  other  public 
officials  whom  they  could  use.  These 
they  helped  in  their  campaigns  for 
re-election.  Others,  of  course,  they 
fought. 

Now,  no  one  can  properly  deny  the 
right  of  any  interest  to  state  its  case 
to  congress,  or  even  to  be  represented 
in  the  government  in  a  proportional 
Way.  No  valid  objection  can  be  made 
to  any  interest  helping  to  elect  or 
defeat  a  candidate  for  congress  so 
long  as  any  legal  means  are  used. 
Every  interest  has  a  right  to  get  its 
case  before  the  people.  But  the 
danger  lies  in  secrecy.  It  is  the  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing  that  gets  into  the 
sheepfold  and  does  harm.  When  the 
agent  of  any  interest  runs  for  congress 
let  it  be  fully  known.  When  any 
interest  gets  columns  of  dope  into  the 
"patent  insides"  of  country  weeklies, 
let  the  source  be  known.  That  many 
interests  have  declined  to  work  in  the 
open  in  this  way  is  an  indication  ef 
the  unrighteousness  of  their  cause. 

There  will  always  be  attempts  by 
this  and  that  interest  to  influence 
legislation.  If  above  board,  we  see 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be. 


The  lobbies  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
and  the  Grange  are  on  the  job  in 
Washington — without  "slush"  funds, 
of  course.  Farmers  would  not  care  to 
see  them  put  out  of  business.  Some 
of  the  evils  connected  with  lobbying 
may  be  overcome  by  restrictive  legis- 
lation, such  as  requiring  registration 
of  lobbyists.  But  the  most  potent 
remedy  is  plenty  of  light.  The  present 
gleam  at  Washington  is  a  little  tardy. 
The  li glit  should  be  kept  turned  on  all 
the  time.  Let.  the  people  know  what 
is  going  or.  and  lobbyists  and  agents 
of  interests  will  not  do  much,  if  any, 
harm. 


Box -car  tourists,  corn- 
Transient  monly  called  tramps, 
Laborers,  have  lately  been  very 
much  of  a  nuisance  in 
Nebraska.  Requests  for  back-door 
handouts  have  been  frequent  and 
numerous.  Trainmen,  especially,  have 
had  a  deal  of  trouble.  However,  not 
all  of  the  box-car  joy-riders  at  this 
season  are  professional  tramps.  Many 
of  them  are  adventurers  traveling 
from  one  harvest  field  to  another, 
more  or  less  keen  to  find  a  job.  In 
this  respect  Nebraska  is  unfortunately 
situated  between  the  wheat  fields  of 
Kansas  and  those  of  the  Dakotas.  Not 
having  gone  entirely  to  wheat  in  this 
state,  we  are  somewhat  better  able 
to  take  care  of  our  harvest  without 
transient  labor. 

So  little  noise  is  made  abroad  about 
Nebraska  harvests  that  it  is  altogether 
possible  that  many  of  these  box-car 
passengers  as  they  cross  our  state 
do  not  know  of  the  jobs  they  are 
passing.  To  class  the  men  who  are 
really  out  for  work,  but  want  cheap 
transportation,  as  common  vagrants, 
seems  hardly  fair.  They  are  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  the  national  bread 
supply.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  number 
of  professional  tramps  is  any  greater 
than  usual  at  this  time. 

Obviously  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  transient  laborers  in  harvest 
time  is  very  different  from  that  of 
dealing  with  the  year-around  profes- 
sionals. So  long  as  there  is  a  great 
unemployed  class,  and  the  harvest 
demands  a  large  number  of  extra 
laborers,  we  may  expect  to  have  har- 
vest hobos.  To  facilitate  their  passage 
from  one  wheat  region  to  another 
would  seem  to  be  saner  than  to  lock 
them  up  for  vagrancy.  But  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs  all  look  alike 
to  railroad  men  and  city  and  village 
officers. 

*    *  * 
The  professional  tramp 
Professional    presents    the  biggest 

Tramps.  problem.  He  it  is  that 
we  have  with  us  always. 
No  headway  has  been  made  in  dealing 
with  him.  Each  community  simply 
keeps  its  tramps  moving  on.  Omaha 
starts  her  tramps  to  Sioux  City  and 
clears  her  lock-up  for  those  kicked 
out  of  Lincoln.  Housewives  between 
furnish  the  provender  received  out- 
side the  jails.  Manifestly  this  is  no 
cure  at  all. 

The  remedy  for  the  evil  of  profes- 
sional tramps,  it  seems  to  us,  has  two 
parts — an  immediate  and  an  ultimate. 
First,  we  must  do  something  with  the 
tramps  we  already  have;  then  we 
must  do  something  to  cut  off  the 
supply. 

For  present  vagrants,  labor  colonies 
should  be  established  where  they 
could  be  put  to  work.  That  would 
make  the  tramp  profession  very  much 
less  attractive,  and  would  liberate  the 
public  from  being  preyed  upon  by 
these  knights  of  the  highway. 

To  cut  off  the  supply  of  tramps 
there  must  be  work  for  everybody  that 
wants  it.  At  present  a  large  propor-. 
tion  of  the  laboring  population  of  the 
country  is  always  without  employ- 
ment. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
say  the  experts,  unemployment  is  the 
beginning  of  vagrancy.  First  a  man 
gets  out  of  a  job.  Charity  comes  to 
the  rescue  and  takes  care  of  him. 
Idleness  soon  becomes  a  habit,  and 
when  a  job  is  presented  the  jobless 
flees  from  it.  Charity  is  not  to 
blame  for  this;  it  is  the  original 
unemployment. 

Many  farmers  are  prone  vigorously 
to  condemn  all  tramps.  Often  con- 
demnation is  deserved,  but  we  must 
have  a  care  in  that  regard.  Very 
often  these  homeless  men  are  simply 
the  creatures  of  the  environment  we 
have  helped  to  make  for  them.  We 
can't  afford  to  harden  our  hearts; 
that  does  us  more  harm  than  the 
tramp.  It  is  better  to  feed  the  tramps 
as  they  come,  and  at  the  same  time 
work  for  a  fundamental  solution  of 
the  matter. 


In  an  article  on  page  736 
Tax  of  this  paper  Mr.  W.  A. 
Benefits.  Kannow  vigorously  as- 
sails the  idea  of  removing 
taxes  from  personal  property  and 
real  estate  improvements  and  raising 
all  public  revenue  from  a  tax  upon 
land  values  alone.  We  are  not  going 
to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Kannow,  or 
anyone  else,  upon  this  subject.  Every- 
body who  disagrees  with  us  we  credit 
with  the  best  of  motives  and  the 
greatest  sincerity.  If  this  feeling  is 
reciprocated  we  are  glad. 

After  all  there  isn't  so  much  dif- 
ference between  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Kannow  and  our  own.  He 
admits  that  good  roads,  good  schools 
and  the  existence  of  government,  all 
the  results  of  taxation,  increase  land 
values.  We  must  disagree,  however, 
with  the  impression  he  seeks  to  con- 
vey when  he  asks:  "And  who  is  the 
taxpayer  but  the  land  owner  in  city 
and  country?"  Is  it  true  that  land 
owners  are  the  only  taxpayers?  By 
no  means. 

Does  not  the  renter  pay  taxes  upon 
his  personal  property  to  maintain 
government,  schools  and  roads,  which 
increase  the  value  of  the  land  he  tills 
and  in  turn  increase  his  rent?  Every 
industrious,  consuming  citizen  is  a 
taxpayer  whether  or  not  he  owns  any 
land  or  any  considerable  amount  of 
personal  property;  he  bears  his  share 
of  the  taxes  shifted  to  consumers  by 
dealers. 

When  Mr.  Kannow  admits  that  the 
things  for  which  our  tax  monev  is 
spent  increase  land  values,  and  by 
implication  also  admits  that  those 
who  receive  the  benefits  should  pay 
the  taxes,  he  makes  a  strong  case 
against  himself  and  for  a  tax  upon 
land  values  alone. 

"Do  people  own  buildings  without 
owning  the  land  upon  which  they 
rest?"  asks  Mr.  Kannow.  We  agree 
that  such  is  not  often  the  case.  But 
that  does  not  prove  that  it  makes  no 
difference  to  the  owner  of  real  estate 
improvements  whether  or  not  they 
are  taxed.  A  lot  of  fellows  own  land 
upon  which  there  are  no  buildings 
or  improvements,  or  only  very  poor 
ones.  Their  land  is  increased  in  value 
as  much  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
revenues  as  is  the  land  of  men  who 
improve  their  holdings.  Yet  by  our 
present  system  we  make  the  man  who 
improves  his  land  pay  the  most 
taxes.  And  the  more  and  better  im- 
provements he  makes  the  more  we 
tax  him.  This  is  not  taxation  accord- 
ing to  benefits. 

That  a  tax  upon  improvements  and 
personal  property  is  a  fine  upon  the 
farmer  who  improves  his  place,  and 
keeps  good  livestock  and  machinery, 
is  obvious;  and  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  same  system  encourages 
holding  land  idle  or  in  only  partial 
use.  In  other  words,  we  tax  the 
industrious  and  make  it  easier  for 
speculators  to  cheat  people  out  of 
homes.  Whether  this  is  a  "half- 
baked"  argument  we  leave  for  discern- 
ing farmers  to  determine  by  careful 
observation  in  their  own  communities. 


Not  many  of  us  had  ever 
The  Land,  heard  of  Louis  Hensling 
until  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced his  death  last  week.  But  the 
dispatches  say  that  he  owned  more 
than  100  quarter  sections  of  land  in 
Butler  county,  Nebraska.  This  shows 
how  quietly,  but  surely,  the  owner- 
ship of  land  is  being  concentrated. 
Two  or  three  large  estates  in  Ne- 
braska have  become  notorious,  but 
probably  the  average  person  outside 
of  Butler  county  and  the  territory 
immediately  adjacent  thereto  had 
never  heard  of  this  one  before. 

It  used  to  be  a  popular  "stunt"  with 
Fourth  of  July  orators  to  compare  the 
free  land  system  of  this  country  with 
the  landlord  and  tenant  system  of 
England.  As  the  years  pass  there  is 
less  and  less  in  such  a  comparison 
to  make  the  eagle  scream  with  delight. 
In  our  comparatively  new  state  the 
proportion  of  farms  occupied  by 
tenants  is  now  about  40  per  cent. 
Seven  counties  in  1910  had  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  tenant  farmers. 

The  effect  of  tenantry,  or  of  land- 
lordism we  could  as  well  say,  upon 
farming  practices  is  too.  well  known 
to  require  comment.  Another  effect 
is  not  so  well  recognized.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  rented  farm  must  be 
divided  between  the  tenant  and  the 
owner.  That  leaves  the  rural  com- 
munity poorer  than  where  such  a 
division  does  not  have  to  be  made. 
The  removal  of  a  considerable  part 
of  its  production  must  tell  upon  the 
institutions  of  any  community. 

We  are  mistaken,  however,  if  we 
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think  that  this  effect  is  worse  where 
one  man  owns  and  rents  a  large 
amount  of  land,  than  where  a  larger 
number  of  men  own  and  rent  a  similar 
amount  of  land.  The  effect  upon  the 
community  is  the  same  in  either  case. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  true  that  the  big 
landlord  does  not  squeeze  his  tenants 
quite  so  hard  as  the  small  landlord, 
because  he  doesn't  have  to  in  order 
to  secure  a  living. 

Moreover,  we  are  mistaken  when 
we  condemn  men  who,  like  Mr.  Hens- 
ling,  acquire  large  holdings  of  land. 
A  careful  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  operations  of  men  and 
the  operations  of  institutions.  The 
land  question  is  the  biggest  one 
before  the  American  people  today.  It 
is  perfectly  astounding  how  so  many 
so-called  rural  life  experts  overlook 
it  entirely. 


Secretary  Houston  is 
Meat  preparing  to  check  up 
Inspection,  the  government  meat  in- 
spection in  packing 
houses.  Already  three  well  known 
authorities  of  unimpeachable  integrity 
have  been  designated  for  the  work. 
Other  appointments  will  follow  until 
the  territory  is  all  covered.  It  is 
explained  that  this  new  inspection 
will  in  no  way  supersede  or  lessen 
the  regular  inspection  carried  on  in 
the  big  packing  houses  slaughtering 
for  interstate  shipment.  The  idea  is 
simply  to  have  the  inspection  checked 
up  by  competent  authorities,  who  will 
report  directly  to  the  secretary  of 
agriculture.  The  purpose  is  to  foster 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
inspection  service.  In  view  of  the 
disquieting  rumors  regarding  the 
laxity  of  the  inspection  now  given, 
which  have  been  afloat  from  time  to 
time,  Secretary  Houston  deserves  to 
be  commended  for  this  action.  If  he 
expects  to  find  crookedness,  however, 
he  should  not  have  announced  his 
intentions.  That  is  a  good  deal  like 
going  duck  hunting  with  a  brass  band. 


The  Glass  currency  bill, 
Banking  now  pending  in  congress, 
Control.  gives  final  authority  over 
the  banking  system  of  the 
country  to  a  government  board  of 
seven  men,  none  of  whom  shall  be  an 
officer  or  a  director  in  any  banking 
institution.  Eastern  bankers  make 
strong  objection  to  this  feature  of  the 
proposed  plan.  They  urge  that  be- 
cause bankers  must  furnish  the  capital 
for  the  regional  reserve  banks,  and 
take  the  risk  of  their  success  or 
failure,  they  should  be  given  a  greater 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  Aldrich  scheme,  enthusias- 
tically supported  by  big  bankers 
everywhere,  was  designed  to  give 
complete  control  to  the  bankers. 

But  bankers  are  not  the  only  people 
interested  in  the  system  of  banking 
and  currency.  The  greater  part  of 
the  funds  handled  by  bankers  are  not 
their  own,  but  belong  to  depositors. 
Moreover,  the  prosperity  of  every 
citizen  is  vitally  affected  by  good  or 
bad  currency  or  banking  practices. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  just  to  wholly 
deprive  bankers  of  representation  on 
the  federal  reserve  board,  there  can 
be  no  question,  it  seems  to  us,  about 
the  justice  of  providing  for  a  board 
not  dominated  by  bankers.  Only  in 
that  way  can  the  interests  of  the 
public  in  banking,  which  are  greater 
than  the  interests  of  bankers  them- 
selves, be  thoroughly  safeguarded. 

If  we  had  in  this  country  a  great 
many  banks  owned  and  operated  by 
co-operative  groups,  as  they  have  in 
Germany,  government  control  would 
not  be  so  essential.  But  so  long  as 
the  public  must  trust  its  banking  to 
private  corporations,  government  con- 
trol is  demanded.  The  interests  of 
the  smaller  banks  all  through  this 
western  country  are  with  the  people 
in  this  matter,  too,  for  in  a  system 
controlled  by  bankers  they  would 
have  little  to  say. 

The  Glass  bill  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect. It  gives  arbitrary  power  to  the 
federal  reserve  board  that  might  prove 
dangerous.  The  plan  may  lead  to 
serious  inflation  of  the  currency.  But 
the  country  is  not  ready  for  a  really 
scientific  system  of  banking  and  cur- 
rency, and  this  bill  is  an  honest  at- 
tempt, it  seems  to  us,  to  meet  present 
conditions.-  The  least  of  its  faults,  we 
believe,  is  the  control  of  the  system 
by  representatives  of  the  people. 


Happy  is  the  housewife  whose 
summer  supply  of  cobs  is  safely 
stored  under  a  good  roof.  When 
cobs  stand  out  through  the  summer 
it  soon  becomes  quite  impossible  to 
get  dry,  clean  cobs  out  of  the  pile. 


CARE  OF  TIRES 

A  tire  manufacturing  company  gives 
this  advice  about  the  care  of  auto- 
mobile tires: 

"The  idea  seems  universal  among 
motor  car  owners  that  the  tire  cost 
of  their  equipment  far  exceeds  all 
other  costs  that  they  have  to  deal 
with.  It  is  true  that,  the  tire  cost 
must  necessarily  be  greater  than  any 
other  cost  of  running  connected  with 
the  machine,  but  it  is  far  from  nec- 
essary that  the  cost  shall  bear  such 
a  ratio  to  the  other  expenses  as  is 
generally  the  case  today. 

"This  is  especially  true  where 
pneumatic  tires  are  used.  If  tires 
were  loaded  only  to  the  maximum 
loads  for  which  they  were  designed, 
if  they  were  kept  inflated  always  to 
the  pressure  called  for  by  the  tire 
manufacturer,  if  they  were  not  run  in 
ruts,  if  they  were  properly  and  quickly 
repaired  when  damaged,  and  if  they 
were  run  on  wheels  which  did  not 
wabble,  their  cost  of  upkeep  would 
be  cut  in  half. 

"Going  around  corners  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour  is  hard  on  any  tire. 
Speeding  on  hot  roads  is  also  bad.  By 
exercising  the  care  in  respect  to  tires 
that  is  now  generally  exercised  in 
respect  to  the  engine  of  an  auto- 
mobile, tire  cost  would  scon  cease 
to  be  the  bugbear  it  is  at  the  present 
time." 


BARN  FLOORS 

R.  M.  Dolve,  professor  agricultural 
engineering,  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College,  in  press  bulletin: 

The  problem  of  providing  a  suitable 
floor  for  barns  that  is  low  in  first 
cost,  yet  durable  and  sanitary,  is  an 
important  one.  Cement  concrete, 
although  somewhat  higher  in  first  cost 
than  wood,  meets  the  requirements  of 
a  good  floor  better  than  any  other 
available  material  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  concrete  floors  for 
all  types  of  barns.  Concrete  floors 
are  considered  best  for  several  rea- 
sons. 1.  They  are  economical  because 
they  are  durable.  Wooden  floors  last 
from  three  to  five  years  with  a  max- 
imum of  about  ten  years,  if  of  the 
best  construction,  while  the  durability 
of  a  good  concrete  floor  equals  about 
that  of  the  building.  2.  They  save 
labor  because  of  their  evenness,  which 
permits  of  thorough  and  easy  clean- 
ing. 3.  They  are  sanitary  not  only 
because  they  can  be  kept  clean,  but 
because  they  are  easily  drained  and 


FARMING    IN    THE    SAND  HILLS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have 
been  living  on  our  Kinkaid  for  two 
years,  and  during  that  time  have  had 
various  experiences.  As  to  general 
farming  or  raising  grain  for  market 
as  a  money  crop,  this  country  is  a 
failure  in  more  ways  than  one.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  too  far  from  a 
railroad,  and  after  one  has  cropped 
for  two  or  three  years  a  great  deal 
of  the  soil  blows;  as  a  consequence 
young  vegetation  is  burned  and  de- 
stroyed. Some  of  these  valleys, 
however,  have  a  dark,  sandy  loam, 
and  this,  being  a  heavier  soil,  does 
not  blow  so  easily  and  is  a  good 
producer  of  corn  or  forage. 

In  times  past  this  was  the  cattle- 
man's paradise,  and  I'm  not  surprised 
that  he  fought  to  retain  his  range. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Kinkaid  or 
enlarged  homestead  act  it  would 
never  have  been  settled.  A  great 
many  of  these  Kinkaiders  came  here 
without  capital  or  stock  of  any  kind, 
thinking  they  could  get  rich  quick  by 
filing  on  640  acres  of  Uncle  Sam's 
domain,  and  of  course  they  have 
endured  many  hardships.  They  bor- 
rowed from  the  local  banker  sufficient 
money  to  prove  up  on  their  claims, 
and  now  are  mortgaging  their  home- 


are  water-proof  enough  to  exclude 
ground  water  and  prevent  the  liquid 
from  leaching  into  and  poluting  the 
soil. 


THE  FARMLESS  FARMER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Is  a  farm- 
less  farmer  deserving  of  sympathy 
or  not?  Am  I  to  blame  for  having 
no  land  and  possessing  no  ambition 
for  any  other  calling  than  that  of  the 
farmer  and  breeder  of  pure  bred 
stock? 

A  very  good  friend  of  mine  here  in 
Miller,  who  owns  1,760  acres  of  land, 
calls  me  "the  expert  farmer."  At 
first  he  was  inclined  to  upbraid  me 
for  having  failed  to  secure  and  keep 
a  farm  before  the  speculator  inflated 
the  price  higher  than  a  cat's  back, 
but  I  think  he  is  cured  of  the  habit. 

Not  long  since  I  approached  this 
man  and  asked  him  to  buy  some 
nursery  stock,  as  I  was  making  a 
canvass  of  my  neighbors  for  a  re- 
liable Nebraska  company  partly  to 
encourage  the  propagation  and  main- 
tenance of  orchard  and  other  kinds 
of  trees,  hut  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  few  extra  dollars  on  a 
side  line.  He  spoke  rather  harshly 
and  told  me  that  I  belong  to  a  class 
that  is  getting  entirely  too  numerous. 
A  very  true  statement  was  that,  but 
I  told  him  that  he  belongs  to  another 
class  that  is  also  too  numerous — 
referring  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  large 
land  owner.  That  dose  seems  to  have 
cured  him,  as  no  bad  symptoms  have 
since  been  manifest  and  we  are  still 
warm  friends. 

In  the  issue  of  June  18  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  heavy  leading  article 
entitled  "Bottom  of  the  Rural  Life 
Problem,"  by  Arnold  Martin  of  Paw- 
nee county.  Mr.  Martin  struck  the 
nail  squarely  on  the  head.  His 
article  is  a  "pippin."  I  rejoice,  also, 
to  know  by  your  editorials  that  you 
understand  where  the  whole  trouble 
lies,  and  that  you  are  gradually 
leading  your  readers  into  truths 
which  eventually  will  astonish  the 
non-thinker  until  he  will  cry  out, 
"Where  am  I  at?" 

Th  farmer  must  join  hands  with 
the  rest  of  the  exploited  class  on  the 
political  field  if  we  are  to  escape  a 
condition  of  slavery  worse  in  many 
respects  than  that  which  held  the 
black  man  before  our  lamented 
Lincoln  struck  the  shackles  from  four 
million  of  them.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  wage  slavery  is  so  fiendish 


steads  to  build  houses  and  barns  and 
buy  stock.  This  is  a  very  sensible 
plan  and  one  worthy  of  emulation, 
although  stock  of  all  kinds  is  very 
high  now  and  will  probably  reach 
a  lower  level.  They  also  list  their 
ranches  with  the  real  estate  dealers 
for  sale. 

What  the  result  of  this  will  be  is 
not  known,  but  to  one  that  has  seen 
many  changes  it  looks  as  though  this 
will  become  the  home  of  the  big 
rancher  owning  four  to  six  or  more 
sections  in  the  next  decade.  Now 
don't  think  that  I  am  a  pessimist,  for 
I  am  not.  I  intend  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  and  if  there  is  a 
better  place  to  raise  potatoes  or 
garden  vegetables  I  don't  know  where 
it  is.  But  there  is  no  market  for  the 
surplus  that  could  be  raised  to  help 
lower  the  high  cost  of  living  about 
which  we  hear  so  much. 

Some  one  may  wish  to  know  how 
many  head  of  stock  a  section  will 
carry  and  furnish  with  winter  forage. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  twenty- 
five  head  and  upward.  Our  feeding 
season  is  lcng,  for  though  stock  graze 
in  the  fall  the  small  rancher  who 
milks  cows  must  feed  or  fail,  as  that 
is  the  time  of  year  when  butterfat 
brings  a  good  price  and  pays  best. 

Brown  Co.  G.  C.  STUFFT. 


that  the  public  press  and  the  govern- 
ment itself  try  to  hide  its  workings, 
in  order  that  the  class  to  which  we 
belong  may  not  rise,  as  it  will  in 
time,  and  come  into  its  own. 

Only  a  very  few  of  your  readers, 
perhaps,  would  think  of  believing 
that  our  government,  in  all  of  its 
varied  departments,  is  doing  police 
duty  for  the  exploiters;  that  this  is  a 
government  of,  for  and  by  the  rich. 
I  do  not  so  assert;  study  the  question 
and  inform  yourself.  If  your  paper 
does  not  tell  you  what  is  going  on, 
stop  it  and  take  one  that  does.  Know 
what  is  being  done  in  this  our  coun- 
try, and  vote  intelligently. 

Buffalo   Co.        J.  M.  AMSBERRY. 


NEW  LINE  TO  STATE  FAIR 

The  Lincoln  Traction  Company  has 
announced  that  by  the  time  the  state 
fair  opens  this  year  it  hopes  to  have 
a  new  street  car  line  in  operation  to 
the  state  fair  grounds.  The  new  line 
will  cross  the  railroad  tracks  over 
the  viaduct  on  North  Tenth  street, 
which  will  eliminate  the  delay  and 
annoyance  caused  by  the  old  surface 
crossing  on  North  Fourteenth  street. 
When  you  come  to  the  state  fair  this 
year  you  can  get  to  the  grounds 
more  quickly  and  without  being 
bumped  over  a  dozen  railroad  tracks. 


TRACTOR  EXHIBITION 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
hold  a  tractor  exhibition  at  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  during  the  week  beginning 
September  9.  The  purpose  of  the 
exhibition,  while  indirectly  an  adver- 
tising proposition  for  manufacturers, 
is  to  give  farmers  in  that  section  of 
the  state  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
different  types  of  tractors  in  action, 
and  to  learn  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  farm  work  by  means  of 
traction  machinery.  It  will  not  be 
a  contest,  but  only  an  exhibition. 
Plenty  of  land  will  be  provided  for 
demonstrations. 


CURING  RUPTURED  COLTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  will  tell 
you  how  we  cure  ruptures  on  colts. 
When  the  colt  is  a  year  old  we  lay  it 
down  on  its  back  and  when  all  the 
entrails  have  gone  out  of  the  pouch 
we  gather  up  the  loose  skin  and  tie 
a  strong  cord  around  it  next  to  the 
body.  We  use  three  strands  of  shoe 
thread.  And  then  lest  the  cord  might 
slip  off  we  make  a  hole  through  the 
loose  skin  and  put  a  stick  through 
it.  In  about  three  or  four  weeks  it 
comes  off,  leaving  the  body  as  smooth 
as  any  colt.  We  now  have  a  two- 
year-old  mare  we  cured  this  way, 
and  one  of  our  neighbors  has'  two 
mules  cured  by  the  same  treatment. 

McPherson  Co.     KEN  JOHNSON. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  S.  CRAIG 

Mr.  John  S.  Craig,  for  years  a 
faithful  reporter  to  the  postal  card 
department  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
for  Colfax  county,  dropped  dead  from 
heart  failure  at  his  home  near  Leigh 
on  June  30.  Through  his  regular  and 
well  prepared  reports  he  became  well 
known  to  thousands  of  farmers  in  this 
state,  who  will  be  saddened  by  this 
news.  Mr.  Craig  was  born  in  Scot- 
land seventy  years  ago.  He  home- 
steaded  in  Colfax  county  in  1873.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  Scotch  Presby- 
terian, but  for  twenty  years  and  more 
before  his  death  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  church. 
Four  sons,  a  daughter  and  his  wife  are 
left  behind.  To  these  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  family  extends  sympathy. 


HURRY  THE  HAYING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  best  to 
cut  alfalfa  for  hay  when  it  is  well  in 
bloom,  then  it  will  cure  much  more 
rapidly  than  if  cut  before  it  blooms. 
And  as  the  first  cutting  is  very  hard 
to  cure,  it  is  best  to  stack  it  in  the 
field,  for  alfalfa  becomes  musty  if 
stored  in  a  barn  before  being  thor- 
oughly cured.  It  can  be  stacked  in 
the  field  while  fairly  green,  and  if  the 
work  is  properly  done  and  there  is  no 
dew  or  rain  on  the  alfalfa,  very  little 
will  be  damaged  by  the  weather. 

If  you  have  a  large  amount  of  hay 
to  put  up,  the  main  thing  is  to  get  it 
into  the  stack  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  This  can  be  done  without 
difficulty  if  you  have  favorable 
weather  and  a  full  force — say  two 
mowers,  one  rake,  two  hay  sweeps, 
and  two  men  to  stack.  Then  with 
good  reliable  machinery,  such  as  an 
automatic  stacker  and  power  lift 
sweeps,  you  can  put  up  the  alfalfa 
on  from  thirty  or  forty  acres  per 
day.  STEPHEN  HORVATH, 

Buffalo  Co. 
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Coral  Builders  and  the  Bell  System 


In  the  depths  of  tropical 
seas  the  coral  polyps  are  at 
work.  They  are  nourished 
by  the  ocean,  and  they  grow 
and  multiply  because  they 
cannot  help  it. 

Finally  a  coral  island 
emerges  from  the  ocean.  It 
collects  sand  and  seeds,  until 
it  becomes  a  fit  home  for 
birds,  beasts  and  men. 

In  the  same  way  the  tele- 
phone system  has  grown, 
gradually  at  first,  but  steadily 
and  irresistibly.  It  could  not 
stop  growing.  To  stop 
would  mean  disaster. 

The  Bell  System,  starting 
with  a  few  scattered  ex- 


changes, was  carried  forward 
by  an  increasing  public 
demand. 

Each  new  connection  dis- 
closed a  need  for  other  new 
connections,  and  millions  of 
dollars  had  to  be  poured 
into  the  business  to  provide 
the  7,500,000  telephones  now 
connected. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for 
the  growth  of  the  Bell  System 
is  still  irresistible,  because 
the  needs  of  the  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  except  by 
universal  communication. 
The  system  is  large  because 
the  country  is  large. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK— just  off  the  press — reports  the  work  of  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  held  in  Chicago,  April  8, 
9  and  10,  1913 — the  most  notable  gathering  ever  assembled  for  the  discussion 
and   study  of  farm  problems. 

To  Farmers — it  is  a  fascinating  review  of  the  farmer's  fight  to  place  his  vocation 
on  a  par  with  other  lines  of  endeavor.  To  Students — a  valuable  reference  book. 
Bound  in  cloth  and  printed  in  clear  type  on  a  good  quality  of  paper. 

PRICE— $1.00    PER    COPY— POSTPAID 
No  farmer  or  business  man  should  be  without  this  great  book — the  most  com- 
prehensive,   authentic,    practical    and    useful    publication   of   the    kind   in  print. 
ORDER  EARLY  AS  THE  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


gives  real  resistance  to  sun,  rain,  wind^ 
snow,  heat,  cold,  and  fire.    And  the  Kant- 
leak  Kleet  waterproofs  the  seams  without  cement. 

W  rite  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  free. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  aod  largest         xt        \r     i      o       t-»  ■  z-m  • 

manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world.  IN  e\V   I  OfK     bail  PratlClSCO  ChlCagO 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 

•  16  Court  Strrnrt  BEATRICE.  NEBRASKA 
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Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  tc 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Neb. 

Patriotism  in  Performance 

They  say  "there's  nothing  sure  but 
death  and  taxes."  Perhaps  it's  be- 
cause of  this  old  saying  that  some 
people  seem  to  associate  the  two 
words  and  have  much  the  same  atti- 
tude of  mind  toward  both,  regardless 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
taxed.  To  my  way  of  thinking  there 
is  a  good  deal  that  is  wrong  and 
needs  righting  in  our  system  of  tax- 
ation, but  until  the  laws  are  changed 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  pay. 

Yet  however  much  we  may  grumble 
at  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another,  there 
is  one  tax  that  every  loyal  American 
citizen  should  pay  willingly  and 
cheerfully,  and  that  is  the  one  that 
supports  our  public  schools.  But  not 
all  of  us  do.  All  over  the  country 
may  be  found  schoojs  insufficiently 
supported  because,  having  the  matter 
largely  in  their  own  hands,  the 
citizens  of  some  communities  refuse 
to  vote  a  tax  large  enough  to  support 
them  rightly. 

It's  the  poorest  sort  of  economy — 
the  very  poorest — to  save  a  few 
dollars  in  taxes  at  the  expense  of  the 
young  people  who  are  to  represent 
that  community  in  the  nation.  And 
it's  the  poorest  sort  of  patriotism  to 
go  to  school  meeting  on  the  last 
Monday  in  June  and  vote  down  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  school  improve- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  adds  too 
much  to  the  taxes,  and  then  hang  out 
flags  on  July  4th  and  enter  with  a 
zest  into  the  celebration  of  our 
nation's  birthday.  But  it's  a  cheap 
way  of  expressing  one's  loyalty, 
perhaps,  and  affords  plenty  of  chance 
to  make  a  big  noise  about  it. 

In  this  era  of  peace  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  really  effective  way 
of  showing  loyalty  to  the  country  is 
by  showing  loyalty  to  the  community 
in  which  one  lives,  for  what  is  our 
country  anyway  but  a  big  community 
made  up  of  numerous  small  com- 
munities, each  of  which  must  do  its 
share  of  the  nation's  work  right  at 
home?  And  the  man  who  constantly 
fights  everything  in  the  way  of  com- 
munity improvement  because  he  must 
pay  a  few  cents  in  taxes  to  help  sup- 
port it  is  a  mighty  poor  patriot,  even 
if  he  is  an  old  soldier  and  takes  part 
in  the  Decoration  day  parade  and 
shouts  for  Old  Glory  until  he  is  hoarse 
on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

"Stand  up  for  Nebraska!"  "Our 
nation  forever!"  But  you  can't  stand 
up  for  either  state  or  nation  anywhere 
except  in  your  own  community,  and 
the  man  who  shouts  for  his  country 
or  state  and  cries  down  his  own 
community  instead  of  working  for 
the  betterment  of  it  is  a  traitor  to 
both.  If,  as  some  one  has  said,  our 
public  schools  are  the  bulwark  of  the 
nation,  then  get  behind  them  and 
push  and  lift  until  we  make  them 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Vote  all  the 
school  tax  that  is  necessary  to  make 
your  school — yours,  whether  you  have 
children  or  grand-children  or  not — 
as  good  as  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  then  take  enough  interest  in  the 
administration  of  school  affairs  to 
see  that  the  school  funds  are  ex- 
pended to  the  best  advantage. 

And  this  doesn't  mean  hiring  cheap 
teachers,  buying  cheap  coal,  and 
economizing  on  school  supplies.  Have 
the  best  of  everything  obtainable  and 
charge  up  your  share  of  it  to  your 
state  and  national  pride  and  loyalty. 
It's  a  good  account. 


Extremes  in  Fashion 

The  other  day  I  sat  at  the  machine 
making  over  a  skirt  which  was  newly 
made  not  many  months  ago,  when  to 
conform  to  the  prevailing  mode,  skirts 
must  be  several  yards  around  the 
bottom.  And  as  I  ripped  seams  and 
removed  the  fullness  that  was  once 
so  desirable  and  so  altogether  the 
thing,  I  reflected  sadly  on  the  fickle- 
ness of  Dame  Fashion.  In  those  days 
if  one  wore  a  skirt  that  had  the  least 
hint  of  scantness,  especially  at  the 
bottom,  one  looked  quite  out  of  date, 
while  now  the  fulness  that  was  then 
so  much  to  be  desired  stamps  the 
dress  as  old,  no  matter  how  new  or 
good  the  material. 

So  we,  must  perforce  make  the 
old-new  skirt  over  or  throw  it  aside 
—or  else  be  hopelessly  out  of  fashion, 
which  makes  one  uncomfortably  con- 
spicuous. If  the  changing  fashions 
i  would  only  allow  us  to  wear  out  our 


clothes  once  in  a  while  without  mak- 
ing them  over  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad, 
for  who  likes  to  alter  things  con- 
tinually in  order  to  "get  the  good 
out  of  them?" 

And  the  fashion  news  says  that 
skirts  are  to-be  even  narrower  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  slash  to  allow  walk- 
ing! Oh  me — oh  my!  But  we  won't 
worry  yet,  for  there  will  still  be 
enough  women  who  decline  to  follow 
all  of  fashion's  caprices  to  force  the 
old  dame  to  give  us  a  few  sensible 
skirts  to  choose  from,  even  though 
they  may  seem  scant  as  compared 
with  the  styles  of  a  few  years  ago. 

But  when  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
it  seems  almost  as  nonsensical  to  put 
yards  and  yards  of  unnecessary  cloth 
in  a  garment,  to  add  to  the  weight  of 
it  and  to  hamper  walking  on  a  windy 
day  by  wrapping  about  the  limbs,  as 
it  does  to  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
By  the  way,  the  trunk  or  attic  where 
the  full  skirt  and  the  skimpy  skirt 
are  hung  side  by  side,  when  a  more 
sensible  garment  than  either  is 
finally  evolved,  will  be  the  place 
"where  extremes  meet,"  won't  it? 


New  Ways  of  Cooking:  Okra 

To  Home  Circle:  In  response  to 
the  request  by  J.  W.  C.  for  ways  of 
preparing  okra,  I  will  give  some  which 
we  think  are  delicious: 

Okra  Crispettes  —  After  washing 
and  capping  the  okra,  parboil  it  until 
tender,  then  drain  off  the  liquor 
(which  may  be  used  in  soups),  roll 
the  pods  in  flour,  drop  into  hot  lard 
or  butter,  and  fry  until  crisp. 

Fried  Okra— Wash  the  pods  and 
cut  into  slices  of  medium  size,  then 
fry  in  butter  until  tender. 

Okra  with  Beans — When  you  have 
green  beans  for  dinner,  a  fine  flavor 
may  be  imparted  to  okra  by  steam- 
ing it  with  them.  When  the  beans 
are  nearly  done  lay  the  okra  on  top 
of  them,  put  the  lid  on  the  kettle,  and 
the  steam  will  do  the  rest. 

Okra  in  Soup — Okra  is  always  a 
good  addition  to  vegetable  or  chicken 
soups. 

Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how 
to  remove  mildew  from  a  white  dress? 

ESTELLE  WILLIAMS. 

Adams  Co. 


Cocoamit  Pie 

To  Home  Circle:  H.  F.  D.  has  re- 
quested a  recipe  for  cocoanut  pie,  so 
I  send  one  that  we  have  used  for  a 
long  time  and  like  very  much. 

Use  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
two  cupfuls  of  milk,  one-fourth  cup- 
ful of  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn  starch,  two  eggs,  one-half  of  a 
cocoanut  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla. 

Grate  the  cocoanut,  scald  the  milk, 
beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  light  with 
the  sugar,  add  the  cornstarch,  and 
mix  with  the  scalded  milk.  Cook  and 
stir  this  mixture  until  it  thickens, 
then  remove  from  the  Are,  add  the 
cream  and  cocoanut,  and  put  away 
until  cool.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a  stiff,  dry  froth  and  add  to 
the  custard  with  the  vanilla. 

Bake  the  bottom  crust,  brush  it 
over  with  the  white  of  egg,  pour  in 
the  custard,  and  brown  it  in  a  quick 
oven.  Let  the  pie  cool  before  serv- 
ing. I  would  be  very  glad  if  some 
of  the  readers  who  try  this  will  let 
me  know  how  they  like  it. 

Boyd  Co.  O.  M. 


Not  Duty,  But  Privilege 

To  Home  Circle:  The  question  that 
comes  up  a  great  many  times,  when 
talking  about  affairs  of  the  church, 
is  "What  is  the  work  of  the  church 
societies?"  But  I  think  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  say,  "What 
should  be  the  work  of  the  church 
societies?"  In  our  larger  towns  and 
cities  these  societies  consist  chiefly 
of  the  well-to-do  class  of  people.  As 
a  rule  they  are  very  prompt  in  carry- 
ing out  their  fashionable  social  func- 
tions and  various  pleasures,  but  when 
it  comes  to  fulfilling  the  real  duties 
demanded  by  the  formation  of  such 
an  organization  they  are  sadly  lack- 
ing, being  in  name  only  what  they  are 
not  in  fact.  I  give  an  illustration  to 
show  how  most  of  them  work: 

At  a  meeting  of  one  of  these  so- 
cieties one  of  the  members  proposed 
to  help  out  a  poor  woman  who  was 
in  very  hard  circumstances.  Another 
woman  rose  and  said:  "I  don't  think 
we  are  compelled  to  help  her,  and  I 
don't  think  we  should.  She's  a  Bap- 
tist; let  her  own  church  take  care 
of  her." 

Now  was  not  that  a  beautiful  spirit 
of  charity?  It  would  be  the  same 
thing  if  people  belonging  to  a  certain 
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church  were  walking  along  a  river 
bank  and  one  cried  out,  "Oh,  there's  a 
man  drowning;  let's  help  him 
quickly!"  and  another  replied,  "But 
he's  a  Baptist;  let  some  one  from  his 
own  church  pull  him  out."  No  mat- 
ter to  what  particular  society  we  may 
belong,  we  should  remember  that  a 
kind  and  considerate  manner  toward 
all  and  a  desire  to  "do  unto  others 
as  you  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you"  is  one  of  the  highest  aims 
in  life.  CHARITY. 
Seward  Co. 


Gel  tin?  Rid  of  Ants 

From  press  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College: 

Whenever  the  ants'  nest  can  be 
located,  the  best  means  of  destruction 
is  to  make  a  hole  in  the  center  of  it 
with  a  crowbar  or  similar  instru- 
ment, pour  into  it  one  or  two  ounces 
of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  tamp  the 
soil  back  into  the  hole,  and  throw  a 
heavy  blanket  over  the  nest  to  retain 
the  fumes  of  the  bi-sulphide. 

To  destroy  ants  in  the  house,  a 
mixture  of  three  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  and  four  ounces  of  syrup 
should  be  smeared  over  bits  of  china 
or  chips  and  placed  in  the  ants'  run- 
way. It  is  especially  good  as  a 
remedy  because  it  will  not  kill  the 
ants  immediately.  They  carry  the 
mixture  to  their  nest  and  feed  the 
larvae  upon  it,  thus  killing  the  entire 
colony. 


Wet  flour  sacks  in  cold  water  and 
rub  strong  soap  over  all  the  letters; 
then  in  a  few  moments  when  the 
colors  have  become  soaked,  wash 
them  out  at  once,  rubbing  until  the 
letters  are  well  dimmed.  Wring  out, 
soap  again  and  put  them  over  the 
tire  in  a  boiler  or  pan  of  cold  water. 
By  the  time  the  water  boils  the  colors 
are  well  out.  Boil  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  rinse  and  hang  out.  This 
seldom  fails  to  remove  practically  all 
of  the  color. 


Many  toothsome  candies  can  be 
made  of  brown  sugar,  and  it  is  more 
desirable  for  children  than  white 
sugar.  Let  them  make  their  own 
candy  and  see  how  they  enjoy  it.  A 
good  maple  flavoring  gives  the  taste 
of  maple  sugar  for  a  change,  or  a 
little  maple  sugar  melted  and  cooked 
with  brown  sugar  carries  the  real 
flavor  into  several  times  its  weight 
of  brown  sugar. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  I*  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Homeward  Road  the  Shortest 

Two  of  our  girl  friends  wanted  to 
go  to  Blair,  a  town  about  eleven  miles 
from  here,  and  as  they  had  not  been 
there  for  a  good  while  and  did  not 
care  to  go  alone  they  invited  us  to 
go  with  them.  So  bright  and  early 
Sundav  morning  my  sister  and  I 
walked  to  our  friends'  home,  about 
a  mile  and  one-half  from  our  place 
We  took  plenty  of  lunch  and  drove 
in  a  top  buggy,  and  as  it  was  very 
warm  we  went  slowly. 

After  we  had  gone  five  or  six  miles 
(or  rather,  imagined  we  had)  we 
stopped  at  a  house  to  get  a  drink  and 
inquire  bow  far  it  was  to  Blair.  You 
can  imagine  how  surprised  we  were 
when  we  heard  it  was  eight  miles 
instead  of  only  about  four  as  we  sup- 
posed. But  before  long  we  saw  Blair 
ahead  of  us  and  were  very  glad  when 
we  knew  where  it  was.  After  feed 
ing  and  watering  the  hordes  we  had 
our  dinner,  which  was  very  acceptable 
after  our  long  ride. 

Then  we  walked  around  town.  Blair 
is  very  pretty  and  also  quite  large. 
The  court  house  is  lovely,  and  so  is 
the  high  school.  After  a  while  we 
started  home,  and  when  we  had  gone 
about  a  mile  we  stopped  in  a  grove 
and  ate  again.  While  we  were  riding 
we  passed  automobiles  every  few 
minutes,  and  oh,  the  dust!  Some- 
times we  could  scarcely  see.  It  did 
not  seem  far  when  'we  went  home, 
and  the  ride  was  very  enjoyable  as  it 
was  cool  then.  In  spite  of  all  draw- 
backs we  had  a  very  pleasant  time/ — 
Irene  Grau,  age  13,  Bennington,  Neb. 


Have  you  enameled  bedsteads  that 
have  become  chipped  and  unsightly? 
Then  get  some  of  the  gold  or  Vernis 
Martin  finish  that  is  put  up  for  this 
purpose  and  go  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, using  two  coats  if  necessary, 
and  note  the  improvement.  This 
finish  does  not  chip  off  and  wears 
very  well  indeed. 


If  the  woodwork  looks  dingy  and 
the  paper  is  new  and  clean,  don't  put 
off  painting  the  woodwork  for  fear 
of  ruining  the  paper.  Get  a  thin 
strip  of  board  or  some  very  heavy 
pasteboard  and  hold  it  along  the  edge 
of  the  paper  while  you  apply  paint 
and  the  paper  will  not  be  damaged. 


It  simplifies  the  work  greatly  to 
clean  up  as  you  go  along  when  bak- 
ing or  cooking,  cleaning  mixing 
dishes  as  soon  as  emptied  or  putting 
them  in  water  to  keep  them  from 
drying. 


TO  MOTHERS 

(The  following  "soliloquy"  carries'  with 
it  a  lesson  by  which  mothers  may  profit  ! 
Now    I    lay    me   down    to    sleep — 

Don't  want   to  sleep,   I  want  to  think. 

I    didn't    mean    to    spill    that  ink; 
I  only  meant  to  softly  creep 

Under   the   desk  an'   be   a  bear — 

'Tain't   'bout    the   spanking   that    I  care- 

'F  she'd  only  let  me  'splain  an'  tell 

Just   how    it   was*  an  accident. 

An"    that    I    never    truly  meant 
An'    never    saw    it    'til    It  fell. 

I  feel   a   whole   lot  worse'n  her; 

I'm  sorry,   an'   I  said  I  were. 

I  s'pose  if  I'd  just   cried  a  lot 

An'    choked   up   like   my   sister  does, 
An'    acted   sadder   than    I  wuz. 

An'   sobbed   out   'bout   the   "naughty  spot," 
She'd   said:     "He   shan't  be  whipped,  he 
shan't." 

And  kissed  me — but,   somehow,   I  can't. 

But  I  don't  think  it's  fair  a  bit. 

That  when  she  talks  an'   talks  at  you 
An'   you   wait   patient   'til    she's  through 

An'   start   to   tell   your  side  of  it. 

She  says:     "Now  that'll  do,   my  son, 
I've   heard   enough,"    'fore  you've  begun. 

'F  I  should   die  before   I   wake — ■ 
Maybe  I  ain't  got  any  soul: 
Maybe  there's  only  Just  a  hole 

Where  't  ought  to  be — there's  such  an  ache 
Down  there   somewhere!     She   seemed  to 
think 

That  I  Just  loved  to  spill  that  ink. 

— Century. 


Surprised  Hay-Makers 

On  our  trip  from  Georgia  here  we 
stopped  at  our  cousin  Tom's  place  for 
a  visit.  We  also  went  to  see  some  of 
our  relatives  that  lived  near  by.  One 
day  we  went  with  one  of  the  big  girls 
out  to  a  field  where  some  men  were 
getting  hay.  My  sister  and  the  girl 
put  ine  up  on  the  stack  and  told  me 
to  creep  over  and  slide  down  on  the 
other  side,  and  I  did.  When  the  men 
loked  up  and  saw  me  coming  they 
dropped  their  pitchforks  and  ran  to 
catch  me,  but  I  only  laughed  at  them 
for  their  trouble.  The  other  girls 
then  came  around  the  stack  to  see 
how  the  scheme  had  worked.  When 
I  fell  I  did  not  hurt  myself,  but  only 
ran  a  straw  up  my  nose  and  made  it 
bleed.  But  the  joke  on  the  men  fully 
repaid  me  for  the  little  harm  it  did 
me. — Mildred  Williams,  age  11,  Hast- 
ings, Neb. 


A  Skittish  Steed 

One  Sunday  I  went  down  to  the 
pchool  house  with  my  dog,  for  I  can 
drive  him  hitched  to  a  wagon.  As  I 
was  going  down  there  he  became 
frightened  at  some  horses  and  started 
to  run  away,  but  I  could  hold  him 
so  I  got  down  there  all  right.  But 
when  I  went  home  he  saw  some  of 
the  neighbor's  horses  by  some  trees 
and  turned  around  and  dumped  me 
out  and  tore  my  dress  badly.  I  gave 
him  a  whipping,  then  he  got  away 
and  went  up  to  the  house.  Mamma 
and  my  uncle  and  aunt,  who  were 
there  that  day,  laughed  at  me.  After 
I  had  rested  a  while  and  we  had 
some  ice  cream  uncle  said  he  would 
take  a  picture  of  my  dog  and  myself, 
so  I  hitched  the  dog  up  to  the  wagon 
and  went  down  the  road  and  he  took 
the  picture.  It  is  very  good. — Ruby 
M.  Singleterry,  age  8,  Wilcox,  Neb. 


On  a  Visit  to  Grandma 

I  was  staying  with  grandma  for  a 
few  days,  and  we  went  down  to  the 
grove  by  the  willows  to  look  for  the 
guinea's  nest.  Grandpa  couldn't  find 
it,  but  we  heard  them  screech  one 
day  and  so  we  started.  When  we  got 
there  we  could  see  only  one  guinea, 
but  Buster,  the  dog,  was  with  us,  so 
he  ran  around  under  the  bushes  and 
out  flew  the  guinea  hen.  Grandma 
looked  under  the  bush  and  there  was 
the  nest  with  eleven  eggs.  That  was 
the  last  of  it,  too,  for  they  always 
move  when  disturbed.  They  skulk 
along  like  an  Indian.  In  about  four 
days  we  found  the  new  nest  with 
Ave  eggs  in  it  among  the  raspberry 
bushes  in  the  garden;  then  in  two 
days  we  found  another  nest  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  And  so  it 
goes,  but  we  got  all  the  eggs  we 


wanted  to  set  under  a  hen.  Guineas 
always  cry,  "Come  back,"  or  "Go 
back." 

While  I  was  there  a  big  gray 
squirrel  caught  one  of  grandma's 
chickens  and  we  had  to  get  water 
and  drown  him  out  of  the  hole,  when 
Buster  grabbed  him  and  soon  finished 
him.  Buster  caught  two  big  rats  the 
same  day;  he  certainly  is  a  "Buster," 
and  grandma  says  he  knows  as  much 
as  any  of  us.  I  like  to  stay  with 
grandma.  My  little  sister  Olive  is 
with  me  this  time,  too.  —  Carroll 
Unland,  age  9,  Arlington,  Neb. 


Abused  Vig  Buys  Graplioplione 

About  four  years  ago  I  had  a  pe' 
pig;  her  name  was  Polly.  When  she 
was  two  weeks  old  my  little  brother 
hit  her  on  the  back  with  a  club  and 
she  did  not  grow  for  about  a  month 
After  that  she  began  to  grow,  but 
very  slowly.  When  she  was  about  thr 
size  of  a  small  hog  she  stopped  grow- 
ing and  got  very  fat,  and  she  was  soon 
big  enough  to  sell.  We  got  $12  for 
her  and  bought  a  graphophone  with 
the  money.  It  plays  all  right  yet 
and  we  like  to  hear  it. — Hazel  Hamp- 
son,  age  13,  Farnam,  Neb. 


A  Stormy  Time 

One  day  we  had  company  and  were 
late  doing  our  chores  and  didn't  noticr 
a  big  black  cloud  in  the  south.  Whe^ 
we  had  finished  our  chores  we  went 
in  to  supper  and  the  storm  came.  It 
roared  like  a  hail  storm.  It  was 
dreadfully  cold  and  then  it  got  warm, 
and  about  eight  o'clock  it  began  to 
rain  and  three  inches  of  water  fell 
It  rained  so  hard  during  the  night 
that  it  carried  a  wire  fence  down  into 
a  mud  hole. — Bessie  Christensen,  age 
12,  Campbell,  Neb. 


Almost  Upset 

One  Saturday  when  papa  and 
mamma  and  I  were  going  to  town 
we  drove  an  old  horse  we  have  had 
in  the  family  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  were  just  at  the  top  of  a  hill 
when  we  met  an  auto.  The  old  horse 
got  frightened  and  almost  upset  us, 
but  there  was  a  little  bank  at  the 
side  of  the  road  so  the  buggy  did 
not  tip  over. — Gracie  Powell,  age  11, 
Huntley,  Neb. 


Fearless  Baby 

This  spring  when  papa  was  plow- 
ing by  the  house  my  little  brother, 
who  is  two  years  old,  sat  down  in  the 
furrow.  One  horse  stepped  over  him 
and  the  plow  nearly  ran  over  him  too. 
Papa  stopped  the  horses  just  in  time 
to  save  him  from  being  badly  hurt. 
We  were  all  so  glad  that  he  didn't 
get  hurt. — Lucile  Stutz,  age  9,  He- 
bron, Neb. 


Each  the 


Most  powerful  for  advertisers  because 
the  editorial  and  subscription  policies  at- 
tract the  best  class  of  farmers  who  know 
they  can  place  implicit  confidence  in  both 
the  reading  and  advertising  columns. 

527,000  FARMERS 

are  cash-in-advance  sub- 
scribers to  these  papers 


NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  &  FARMER 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Largest  and  most  influential  farm 
weekly  in  Ohio  and  East. 
FARMER'S  GUIDE 

Huntington,  Ind. 

More  and  better  subscribers  than 
any  other  farm  weekly  in  Indiana. 
FARMERS'  REVIEW 

Chicago,  III. 
Largest  circulation  and  supreme 
in  Illinois. 
FARMER  &  BREEDER 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

More  circulation  in  the  rich  territo- 
ry of  which  Sioux  City  is  the  trade 
center  than  all  other  farm  papers. 
NEBRASKA  FARMER 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Nebraska's  REAL  farm  paper. 
FARM  &  RANCH 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Covers  thoroughly  Texas  and  the 
Southwest. 
CALIFORNIA  CULTIVATOR 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  25  years  California's  leading 
farm  weekly. 

RURAL  CALIFORNIAN 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Read  by  prosperous  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  of  California. 
THE  RANCH 

Kent  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Only  farm  paper  in  Pacific  north- 
west guaranteeing  its  circulation. 


Send  for  advertising   rates  and 
distribution  of  circulation. 

{issodated  3amShveY§ 

Chicago  Office,  Steger  Building 
D.  C.  KRE IDLER,  Manager 
New  York  Office,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 

S.E.  LEITH.  Manager 
St.  Louis  Office,  Globe-Democrat  Bldg. 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 


The  Best 
Beverage 
under 
the  Sun — 


At 
Sod:i 
Fountains 
or  Carbon- 
ated in  bottles. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Do  You  Want  a  Home  in  Lincoln? 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  the  leading  educational  center 
of  the  West,  Hundreds  of  farmers  locate  here  to  edu- 
cate their  children. 

I  have  an  equity  of  $5,000  in  a  nine-room  modern 
house  which  I  wish  to  trade  for  Nebraska  land.  This 
house  is  ideal  for  a  home.  Tell  me  what  you  have  to 
trade.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  488  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  in  this  department  costs  3  cents 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40.000  copies, 
nearly  all  in  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  in 
advance.  Copy  mu-t  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


BEAT.  ESTATE 

srSTTLKKS  WANTED"  KOH  CLOVER 
lands  In  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn.  (39 


FOR  SALE— 20  ACRES.  NORTHEAST  OF 
Grand  Island.  %  mile  from  city  limits;  6 
acres  in  alfalfa.  $150  per  acre,  $500  down, 
balance  6  per  cent,  ions  time.  No  trades. 
Fritz  Hoefer,   Aurora.   Neb.  (29 


RANCH  TO  LEASE — 1200  ACRES;  FENCED 
and  cross-fenced.  Four  good  wells;  200 
acres  in  cultivation;  50  acres'  in  alfalfa; 
over  3  miles  of  hog  wire,  and  highly  im- 
proved. Eight  miles  from  Stapleton.  I  will 
lease  this  ranch  for  a  term  of  years,  or  I 
will  sell  it  on  long  time.  Address  R.  B. 
Means,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Stapleton,  Neb.  (31 
POSTAL  CARD  REPORTS— 


FOR  SALE— BEAUTIFUL  HOME— BAR- 
ga-in.  Quarter  section.  4  miles  from  Wood- 
ruff; fair  improvements;  80  or  70  acres 
alfalfa  land;  living  spring  water  through 
place :  plenty  of  timber;  40  acres  pasture, 
half  rough,  balance  smooth;  one-half  mile 
to  school;  level  roads  and  on  Prairie  Dog 
valley;  good  crops.  Price  $50  per  acre. 
Reference:  Woodruff  State  Bank.  Address 
owner,  George  McKinney,  Woodruff,  Kans. 
FARM  LAND  TO  EXCHANGE — QUARTER 
section  between  McCook  and  Curtis.  110 
acres  in  cultivation;  no  improvements;  rich 
soil;  $4,000.  To  exchange  for  an  improved 
place  of  15  to  40  acres  near  a  town  in 
eastern  half  of  Nebraska,  suitable  for  fruit 
and  poultry.  Or  might  rent  such  a  place 
and  guarantee  good  care  taken  of  all 
property.  Prefer  possession  next  spring; 
or  possibly  could  use  it  before.  Write  "J" 
of  Nebraska   Farmer,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE — 200 
acres  of  Hamilton  county  land,  well  im- 
proved, one  and  one-quarter  miles  from 
Marquette,  Neb.;  $175  per  acre.  Good 
seven  room  house;  water  in  kitchen;  good 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Four  acres 
grove  and  orchard.  20  acres  alfalfa,  20  acres 
pasture,  8  acres  blue  grass  meadow,  balance 
cultivated.  Eighty  acres  fenced  hog  tight. 
To  see  this  place  is  to  like  it.  Come  right 
out  to  farm  and  look  it  over.  T.  N.  Adams. 
Box  342,   Central  City,  Neb.  (29 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

FOR  SALE— CAREFULLY  MADE,  TAX 
free,  first  mortgages  on  Nebraska  farms, 
earning  6  per  cent,  payable  twice  a  year. 
Write  for  descriptions.  First  Trust  Com- 
pany. Loup  City,  Sherman  County,  Neb. 


DOGS 

SCOTCH  COLLIE 
heelers.  Prices 
Geneva,  Neb. 

PUPS 
right. 

FROM  NATURAL 
E.     J.  Barnes, 

LUMBER 


FENCE  POSTS — GENUINE  RED  CEDAR. 
The  most  durable.  Shipped  in  mixed  cars 
with  cedar  shingles.  Write  for  freight  paid 
prices.  Keystone  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

PEARS 

PEARS — IN  SEPTEMBER— BUSHEL  OR 
carload.    Lancaster  Pear  Co.,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

POPIiTKY  ,^ 

POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 

PRINTING 

UP-TO-DATE  FARMERS  USE  PRINTED 
stationery  like  other  business  men  — 100 
letterheads  and  100  envelopes,  good  quality, 
printed  to  order  and  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address,  $1;  250  each,  $1.75.  Aurora 
Printing   Company,   Aurora.   Neb.  (29 

SEEDS 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE— NON-IRRIGATED 
alfalfa  seed.  Send  for  prices  and  samples. 
Ross  Brothers  Seed  House,  308  E.  Douglas, 
Wiqhita.   Kans.  (31 

Patent  Silo  Holder 

(Pat.  Applied  For) 

1.  These  silo  hold- 
ers are  made  of  2 
inch    square    steel  I — [ 
pipe,     three  -  six- 
teenths wall  in  full. 

2.  There  are  four  hold- 
ers to  a  silo,  placed 
opposite  each  other  in 
pairs,  and  no  matter  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  one 
holder    pushes    against  . 

the  silo  and  the  oppos'te  holder  pulls,  thus  in- 
suring a  resistance  about  95  per  cent  stronger 
than  the  old-fashioned  cables  or  rods  which 
you  may  have  on  your  silo  at  present. 

3.  There  are  four  shoulders.  12  inches 
long,  covering  over  three  staves  of  a  silo 
and  is  fastened  with  four  bolls  that  will 
never  pull  out. 

4.  Each  silo  holder  has  a  brace  three 
feet  long  connecting  it  with  the  silo, 
thereby    adding    much    to    its  strength. 

5.  The  holders  are  as  long  as  the  silo  is 
high,  and  each  one  is  anchored  at  the  foot 
under  ground  embedded  in  a  cement  block-, 
and  a  silo  having  these  holders  will  with- 
stand any  wind  storm  short  of  a  cyclone. 
The  silo  will  blow  to  pieces  before  the 
holders   will  let  loose. 

In  writing  for  prices  and  other  particulars 
give  height  of  silo  above  ground.  Address: 
AI  GI  ST  HEXKEL  CAMPBELL,  NEB. 

f^ADII  l'arvester  with  Binder  Attachment 

uUKn  cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  harves- 
ter  or  windrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  with  a  corn  Binder.  Sold  in 
every  state.  Price  $20.  W.  H.  Buxton  of  Johns- 
town. O. .  writes:  "The  Harvester  has  proven  all 
>'°u  claim  for  it :  the  Harvester  saved  me  over 
$25  in  labor  last  year's,  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over 
^■00  shocks:  will  make  4  bushels  corn  to  a 
shock.''  Testimonials  and  catalog  free, 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address — 
NBW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  SALINA,  KANS. 


T»ostal  Card 'Reports 


Southeast  Nebraska 

Northwest  Cass  Co.  (July  11) — Wheat 
harvest  is  about  completed  and  oats  is  now 
being  cut.  Both  make  a  good  crop,  and 
threshing  has  already  begun.  The  second 
crop  of  alfalfa  is  ready  for  cutting,  and 
corn  has  grown  so  rapidly  lately  that  it  is 
rushing  the  work  of  laying  by,  while  a  rain 
of  one  and  three-fourths  inches  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  has  put  it  to  the  good  for  the 
present  at  least.  The  largest  of  the  corn 
is  in  tassel.  A  destructive  hail  storm  came 
very  near  us  on  the  evening  of  July  1,  leav- 
ing great  damage  in  its  path.  The  weather 
is  now  cooler,  which  gives  a  respite  to 
"man  and  beast."  although  the  flies  are 
very  hard  on  stock. — M.  E.  Bushnell. 

Nuckolls  Co.  (July  7)— The  past  month 
has  been  exceedingly  dry  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  only  one  or  two  inches  of  rain 
having  fallen  in  most  parts.  The  harvest 
is  just  over  and  threshing  has  commenced. 
Wheat  made  a  good  crop,  yielding  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Hired 
help  is  scarce,  although  wages  are  high. 
Corn  is  growing  rapidly,  but  cannot  long 
continue  to  do  without  more  moisture.  The 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  will  be  very  light, 
and  pastures  are  getting  short.  A  great 
amount  of  new  wheat  is  going  into  the 
market  at  72  cents  per  bushel,  while  corn 
brings   55    cents. — Mack   I.  Koser. 

South  Pawnee  Co.  (July  12) — July  has 
brought  us  some  very  hot  weather  and  the 
ground  is  getting  pretty  dry.  Corn  Is  not 
suffering,  but  pastures  and  gardens  are 
needing  rain  badly.  The  weather  has  been 
fine  for  harvesting  and  putting  up  the  second 
cutting  of  alfalfa,  which  is  rather  light. 
Wheat  is  yielding  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre  and  is  of  good 
quality.  Markets:  Hogs,  $8.10;  new  pota- 
toes, 50c  per  peck;  butterfat.  24c;  eggs,  15c; 
spring    chickens,    20c. — H.    V.  Ware. 

Central  Saunders  Co  (July  11) — We  had 
a  good  rain  on  the  night  of  the  6th  and 
everything  looks  fine.  Corn  is  about  all 
laid  by,  wheat  is  in  the  shock,  and  thresh- 
ing has  commenced.  The  yield  will  aver- 
age between  twenty-five  and  thirty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  some  fields  will  yield  more. 
Corn  has  never  looked  better,  and  oats  will 
make  a  fair  crop.  Hands  are  scarce  at 
$3  or  $4  a  day.  Markets:  Wheat,  75c; 
corn,  53c;  hogs,  $8.25;  butter,  20c;  eggs, 
13c. — Alex  V.  Carlson. 

York  Co.  (July  12) — We  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  showers,  but  no  general  all-over  rain 
for  some  time  and  the  ground  is  pretty  dry. 
Corn  looks  well,  however.  Harvesting  i; 
finished  and  threshing  is  in  progress.  The 
big  wheat  prospect  was  cut  by  hot  winds; 
it  averages  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  oats  crop  is  good,  though  the  acreage 
is  small,  and  the  second  cutting  of  alfalfa, 
now  in  the  stack,  was  very  light.  Potatoes 
are  doing  well,  but  need  rain.  Hired 
hands  are  difficult  to  find  at  any  price. 
— George  S.  Cushman. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Antelope  Co.  (Ju'y  9) — June  was  a  very 
hot  and  sultry  month.  Corn  is  doing  finely, 
although  we  are  greatly  in  need  of  moisture 
at  present.  Oats  is  very  short,  owing  to 
lack  of  rain.  On  June  2  the  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county  was  visited  by 
a  severe  hailstorm  and  cloudburst  which  did 
considerable  damage  to  crops,  but  they  have 
now  almost  recovered  and  look  fine  at  pres- 
ent. Prices:  Hogs,  $8;  corn,  46c;  oats, 
32c:  butter.  20c;  eggs,  12c. — Claude  Cri^p. 

Northwest  Pierce  Co.  (July  9) — In  June 
we  had  three  good  rains  at  the  first,  middle 
and  last  of  the  month  that  soaked  down 
deep.  Corn  looks  fine  and  is  being  laid  by 
about  waist-high.  Most  of  it  is  clean  and 
in  shape  to  make  a  good  crop,  if  we  may 
judge  by  present  indications.  Rye  also 
promises  a  good  crop;  it  is  in  the  shock 
waiting  for  the  thresher.  Oats?  Yes.  there 
will  be  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  overstock 
the  market  unless  it  threshes  out  a  lot 
better  than  it  looks.  Potato  tops  look  well, 
but  the  spuds  themselves  are  small,  although 
they  may  make  a  good  crop  if  the  bugs 
do  not  get  away  with  them.  Gardens  looked 
thrifty  until  a  week  ago  when  hail  fell  in 
spots.  The  hens  are  on  strike;  they  may 
as  well  take  a  lay-off.  for  eggs  are  cheap. 
It  looks  a  little  like  rain  now,  and  we  had 
a  light  shower  last  night. — I.   C.  Barnes. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (July  12)  —  The 
weather  has  been  extremely  hot  and  dry 
for  the  past  two  weeks.  There  have  been 
a  few  local  showers,  but  no  rain  of  any 
consequence.  Winter  wheat  is  nearly  all 
harvested  and  the  quality  will  be  good. 
Barley,  oats  and  spring  wheat  have  suf- 
fered in  some  places  so  that  they  will 
make  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
a  crop,  but  perhaps  the  three  together  will 
average  two-thirds  of  the  usual  yield.  Corn 
has  made  a  wonderful  growth  and  the 
earliest  planted  is  shooting.  The  weather 
is  auite  cool   today. — U.   S.  Cornwell. 

Wayne  Co.  (July  11) — We  had  a  good 
rain  last  night  that  thoroughly  soaked  the 
srround,  thus  insuring  a  good  corn  crop. 
The  dry  weather  has  not  been  serious  in 
this  locality,  as  both  corn  and  alfalfa  have 
grown  rapidly.  Corn  is  all  laid  by  and 
free  from  weeds.  Wheat  will  make  an 
average  yield,  but  oats  is  a  little  light;  the 
early  oats  is  best.  Hog  cholera  is  playing 
havoc  with  some  of  the  large  herds.  The 
hay  crop  was  good.  Cherries  were  plentiful 
and  there  are  prospects  for  a  large  apple 
crop. — S.  E.  Samuelson. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Southeast  Frontier  Co,   (July  11.  Special) 


— On  the  evening  of  the  10th  a  heavy  rain 
and  wind  storm  visited  this  locality.  Not 
for  years  has  the  wind  blown  with  such 
force.  Most  buildings  that  were  light  in 
structure  were  torn  into  kindling  wood,  and 
i  great  many  windmills  were  blown  down. 
In  some  sections  the  standing  small  grain 
was  beaten  down  by  hail.  Thousands  of 
little  chicks  perished  in  the  storm  because 
their  quarters  were  wrecked. — C.  S.  Frazier. 

Central  Red  Willow  Co.  (July  11,  Special) 
— The  dry  weather,  heat  and  high  winds 
still  continue,  and  for  several  nights  in 
succession  we  have  had  wind  storms  that 
on  the  night  of  the  10th  reached  the  danger 
point  when  something  of  a  cyclone  swept 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Buildings 
were  torn  down,  silos  overturned,  and  one 
house  was  tipped  over,  but  we  have  not 
heard  that  anyone  was  hurt.  In  addition, 
hail  swept  everything  clean  in  its  path. — 
Phoebe  J.  Taylor. 

North   Central  Nebraska 

South  Brown  Co.  (July  5) — Since  my  last 
report  we  have  had  very  windy  days  and 
extreme  heat,  with  light  scattering  showers. 
It  is  cooler  now.  The  Fourth  was  very 
pleasant  and  nearly  everyone  observed  the 
day  in  some  manner  worthy  the  occasion. 
The  rye  harvest  is  on  and  will  show  a  fair 
yield,  in  spite  of'  some  damage  by  hail. 
Corn  is  in  better  condition  than  it  has  been 
for  years  but  will  soon  need  rain,  as  it  is 
a  very  thick  stand  in  most  fields.  Some 
buyers  are  out  looking  for  young  grass 
stock,  which  is  in  the  pink  of  condition 
and  brings  good  prices.  Markets:  But- 
ter, 18c;  butterfat,  23c;  eggs,  10c;  corn, 
55c. — G.   C.  Stufft. 

Garfield  Co.  (July  5) — June  brought  three 
inches  of  moisture  and  the  last  two  weeks 
have  been  good  corn  weather.  Some  are 
commencing  to  harvest  rye.  Wheat  will  be 
ready  in  a  week  or  ten  days  and  promises 
about  an  average  crop.  Oats  will  be  short. 
Laying  by  corn  will  be  in  order  next  week. 
Grass  and  pastures  are  good,  and  most  of 
the  cattle  and  hogs  have  been  shipped 
out. — J.  A.  Bodyfield. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(July  12,  Special) — During  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  we  had  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  of  rain  throughout  this  section 
— the  first  real  rain  since  the  13th  of  May. 
Since  then  everything  has  brightened  up 
considerably.  Weeds  and  potato  bugs  are 
on  duty  the  full  twenty-four  hours  per 
day.  Early  oats  and  winter  wheat  are 
being  harvested  and  some  corn  has  been 
laid  by.  The  days  continue  quite  hot, 
but  the  nights  are  cool — even  chilly. — 
Charles  S.  Saiser. 

East  McPherson  Co.  (July  11) — We  have 
had  very  hot  and  dry  weather  for  about 
a  month,  with  perhaps  one  little  shower 
during  the  week.  Corn  looks  fine  and  is 
growing  rapidly.  Rye  promised  a  big  yield, 
but  a  few  very  hot  days  injured  it  some- 
what. Potato  bugs  and  the  dry,  hot 
weather  have  greatly  damaged  that  crop. 
Pastures  are  looking  extra  well,  however, 
and  all  kinds  of  stock  are  thriving.  We 
had  the  best  rain  yesterday  of  any  we  have 
had  this  spring,  and  I  think  the  drouth  is 
broken  for  the  present  at  least. — E.E.Russel. 

West  McPherson  Co.  (July  11) — Since  my 
last  report  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 


hot,  windy  weather,  and  June  27  and  28 
were  days  of  terrific  winds.  The  month 
closed  with  a  record  of  1.82  Inches  of 
moisture,  and  .72  of  an  inch  fell  early  in 
July.  On  the  evening  of  July  6  a  violent 
wind  suddenly  changed  from  southeast  to 
north,  accompanied  by  hail  and  .47  of  an 
inch  of  rain.  This  storm  caused  much 
damage  in  some  places.  One  windmill  was 
overturned  and  others  were  damaged.  Last 
night  one  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  fell 
and  it  is  quite  cool  this  morning.  This 
was  most  welcome.  The  grain  harvest  is 
well  under  way.  and  both  wheat  and  rye 
yield  a  good  head  and  berry.  All  crops  are 
quite  satisfactory  except  in  some  localities 
where  they  have  been  destroyed  by  wind 
and   hail. — M.   R.  Lloyd. 

Wheeler  Co.  (July  11) — We  had  a  nice 
shower  yesterday,  but  need  a  good  heavy 
rain  to  soak  up  the  ground.  Corn  has 
begun  to  curl  through  the  day.  and  late 
oats  doesn't  look  as  if  it  will  make  much 
of  a  yield.  Haying  will  commence  on  the 
bottoms  about  the  first  of  next  week;  the 
crop  will  be  but  little  better  than  last  year 
in  this  locality. — A.  E.  Johns. 

South   Central  Nebraska 

North  Webster  Co.  (July  14) — This  month 
has  come  in  very  hot  and  windy  with 
scarcely  any  moisture.  Both  corn  and  late 
oats  are  in  need  of  rain.  There  was  a  very 
bad  electrical  storm  on  the  10th,  but  it 
brought  no  rain.  No  damage  was  done 
here.  Winter  wheat  goes  on  an  average 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre, 
testing  sixty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
Potatoes'  are  fine  and  some  are  very  large, 
but  garden  stuff  is  burning  up.  Hay  will 
be  more  scarce  than  last  year  unless  it  rains 
soon,  and  corn  will  be  short  on  account  of 
the  drouth.  Hogs  are  being  rushed  to 
market,  for  not  much  corn  will  be  raised 
here. — S.   J.  Attwood. 

Western  Nebraska 

East  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (July  11)— Winter 
wheat  is  being  harvested  and  is  fine,  with 
good  plump  heads  and  tall  straw.  There 
Is  only  a  small  acreage  here,  however.  We 
need  a  soaking  rain  very  badly  for  corn, 
as  it  has  curled  for  several  days  in  the 
hot,  dry  winds.  But  the  soil  is  moist,  so 
it  straightens  out  through  the  night.  The 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  has  been  put  up  in 
fine  shape  without  even  a  shower  upon  it, 
so  this  county  will  have  a  much  better 
grade  of  hay  than  last  year.  Farmers  have 
been  cut  down  to  their  allowance  of  water 
because  of  the  dry  weather,  but  we  expect 
to  have  plenty  soon,  as  we  have  drawn  on 
our  reserve  in  the  Pathfinder  reservoir  in 
Wyoming. — James    Gregg,  Minatare. 

Other  States 

Kit  Carson  Co.,  Colo.  (July  6) — I  have 
been  waiting  for  it  to  rain  so  I  could  write 
that  everything  looks  fine,  but  it  seems  as 
if  it  will  never  rain  again.  It  is  now  one 
month  since  we  have  had  any  moisture  to 
lay  the  dust.  Wheat  will  not  make  half  a 
crop  and  barley  will  not  yield  anything  at 
all  unless  a  good  rain  comes  in  the  next 
two  or  three  days.  The  wind  has  blown 
pretty  hot  from  the  southwest  for  the  last 
two  weeks.  Some  fields  of  corn  are  all 
right,  while  others  are  all  wrong,  being 
practically  burned  up. — J.  A.  Barnes. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For   the   week  ending  July   12,  1913 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    8-,567    49.381  37.190 

Last   week    7,116    47,014  19.332 

Same  week  last  year.     7,076    51,043  27.532 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Fat  cattle  advanced  during 
the  week  and  as  a  whole  the  market  was 
very  satisfactory  to  sellers.  Medium  and 
light-weight  cattle  were  in  better  demand 
than  the  heavy  grades.  Common  light 
cattle  that  lacked  flesh  and  quality,  how- 
ever, were  extremely  hard  to  move  because 
they  came  into  direct  competition  with 
cheap  southern  slock.  Good  choice  year- 
lings were  the  best  sellers  and  at  the  close 
of  the  week  were  quoted  about  25  cents 
higher  than  the  week  before.  This  is  nearly 
as  high  as  they  have  been  at  any  time 
during  recent  months.  The  heavier  grades 
of  cattle  had  advanced  from  15  to  20  centi 
at  the  close.  Trade  w'as  inclined  toward 
dullness  on  several  days,  as  packers  were  a 
little  backward,  but  the  receipts  were 
moderate  and  everything  was  cleaned  up 
in   fair    shape.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.50@R.75 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.25@8.50 

Fair  to  good  beeves   7.90®  8.25 


JULY  CROP  REPORT 

The  July  crop  report,  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  July  9. 
shows  that  the  general  crop  conditions  on  July  1  over  the  country  as  a  whole  averaged 
about  1  per  cent  lower  than  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  and  about  1.7  per  cent  lower 
than  the  ten-year  average.  This  is  the  first  report  t>n  corn  and  shows  the  average  of  that 
crop  to  be  5.4  per  cent  higher  than  on  the  same  date  last  year,  and  2.9  above  the  ten- 
year  average.    The  following  table  gives  the  details  for  the  United  States: 

CROP  — ACREAGE,  1913 —   CONDITION,  JULY  1  — 

1913  1912  10-yr.     June  1, 

Acres         Pet.  of  1912  average  1913 

Winter   wheat    30.938,000  116.4  81.6  73.3  79.9  83.5 

Spring    wheat    18,663,000  97.0  73.8  89.3  85.3  93.5 

All    wheat    49,601,000  108.3  78.6  80.1  81.9  87.2 

Corn   106,884,000  99.8  86.9  81.5  84.0   

Oats    33,341.000  101.1  76.3  89.2  84.5  '87.0 

Barley   7,255,000  96.3  76.6  88.3  85.4  87.1 

Rye     88.6  88.2  89.7  90.9 

Hay     80.5  85.2  82.2  87.5 

Apples     59.4  67.9  59.1  67.1 

From  the  acreage  and  condition  of  the  crops  named  in  the  above  table  the'erop  re- 
porting board  makes  the  following  estimates  of  yields  for  1913,  with  comparisons  of  the 
final  estimates  for  the  same  crops  in  1912  and  1911,  and  the  census  figures  for  1909: 

Total  Production  in  Millions  of  Bushels 
1913  1912  1911  1909 

Final  Final  Census 

Winter  wheat    483  400  430  418 

Spring  wheat    218  330  191  266 

All  wheat    701  730  621  683 

Corn..    .   ,   2971  3125  2531  2552 

Oats...    1031  1418  922  1007 

Barley....   165  224  160  ..  173 

Rye    -  .         36  33  'I*J|3 

In  Nebraska 

The  condition  of  all  growing  crops  in  Nebraska  on  July  1  stood  somewhat  higher 
than  on  the  same  date  last  year.  The  condition  of  all  crops  in  Nebraska  stood  7.7  per 
cent  higher  than  the  average  for  that  date,  and  in  this  respect  was  led  by  only  one  state, 
Wyoming.  The  condition  of  winter  wheat  decreased  about  9  per  cent  since  June  1,  but  it 
was  still  14  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  one  year  ago.  and  5  per  cent  above  the 
ten-year  average.  The  condition  of  the  Nebraska  corn  crop,  on  which  this  is  the  first  re- 
port of  the  season,  was  91 — 11  per  cent  above  the  average  on  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  8  per  cent  higher  than  the  ten-year  average.  The  Nebraska  oats  crop  3tood  at  81. 
a  decrease  of  fifteen  points  since  June  1.  and  two  points  lower  than  it  wax  on  Ju'y  1,  1913. 
It  was  1  per  cent  above  the  ten-year  average.    The  table  shows  the  details. 

— ACREAGE —   CONDITION  

July  1      June  1      July  1  10-year 
1913        Tct.  1912        1913  1913  1912  Average 

Winter  wheat   3.124.000        109  86  95  72  81 

Corn   7.609,000        100  91  ..  80  83 

Oats  2,275,000        100  81  96  83  80 


Wednesday,  July  16,  1913. 
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DoYou  Want  This 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


Fair  to   choice  yearlings   7.90@8.65 

Common  to  fair  beeves   7.25  @7. 90 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  week  gave 
evidence  that  the  country  was  holding  back 
cows  and  heifers  suitable  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, as  receipts  were  very  light.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  the  proportion 
of  she  stock  has  been  as  light  in  comparison 
with  total  receipts  as  it  has  been  of  late. 
■  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  state  just  how 
much  prices  have  changed,  but  under  the 
influence  of  the  good  buying  demand  and 
light  offerings  there  was  a  steady  Arming 
up  of  values  until  the  close,  when  prices 
were  from  IB  to  20  cents  higher  than  on 
the  previous  Saturday.  Yearling  heifers  of 
good  quality  were  very  much  sought  after 
at  prices  fully  as  high  as  had  prevailed  for 
many  weeks.  Bulls-  and  mixed  stock  were 
in  good  demand  and  fairly  active  every 
day.  and  at  the  close  were  fully  as  high 
as  they  have  been  at  any  time.  Veal  calves 
sold  in  about  the  same  notches  as  before 
until  the  last  few  days  of  the  week,  when 
they  went  up  to  $9.75.    Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $7.00  @  8.00 

Good  to  choice  cows   6.25@7.50 

Fair   to   good   grades   5.25  @  6.25 

Canners   and  cutters'   3.50(5)5.25 

Veal   calves    7.00@9.75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.60@7.40 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Receipts  were  very 
moderate;  indeed,  on  many  days  the  total 
offerings  were  scarcely  large  enough  to 
give  the  dignity  of  a  market.  But  the 
demand  was  good  and  everything  received 
met  with  ready  sale  at  strong  prices.  The 
feeling  at  the  close  of  the  week  was  firm 
and  the  market  was  in  good  healthy  con- 
dition.    Closing  quotations: 

Prime    feeding    steers  $7.75  @8. 00 

Good  to  choice   feeders   7.40(5)7.75 

Fair  to   good  feeders   7.00«?7.50 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.25  (5) 7.00 

Stock    cows   and   heifers   5.00@6.50 

Hogs 

Values  showed  very  little  change  during 
the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  market  tops 
were  17  Vs  cents  higher  than  the  Saturday 
before,  but  this  was  due  to  an  improvement 
in  the  shipping  demand  and  the  average 
gain  did  not  amount  to  more  than  3  cents. 
The  values  fluctuated  all  week,  and  while 
receipts  were  comparatively  moderate  a 
rather  light  packing  demand  served  to 
hold  prices  down.  The  sales  on  Saturday 
ranged  from  $8.55  to  $8.95,  while  on  other 
days  of  the  week  the  following  prices  were 
paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
July  7... $8. 75-82  $8.80-90  $8.80-85  $8.Sli4 
July  8...  8.75-85  8.75-95  8.75-90  8.82% 
July  9...  8.50-80  8.65-00  8.70-80  8.75% 
July  10...  8.50-75  8.65-85  8.65-75  8.70 
July  11...  8.55-75  8.65-90  8.65-75  8.71% 
Sheep 

Usually  at  the  close  of  a  week  the  market 
is  bare  of  fresh  receipts,  but  on  Saturday 
five  carloads  of  wethers  were  on  hand.  The 
sellers  found  a  very  good  market  all  the 
week,  and  in  spite  of  liberal  receipts  the 
killing  lambs  scored  a  sharp  advance. 
Trade  was  fairly  lively  most  of  the  time 
and  the  end  of  the  week  found  the  market 


SOUND  ADVICE 


Grover  Cleveland  gave  this  advice: 
"Get  a  policy,  and  then  hold  on  to 
it.  It  means  self-respect,  it  means 
that  nobody  will  have  to  put  some- 
thing in  a  hat  for  you  or  your  de- 
pendant ones  if  you  should  be 
snatched  away  from  them." 


Theodore  Roosevelt  puts  it  this  way: 
"Life  insurance  increases  the  sta- 
bility of  the  business  world,  raises 
its  moral  tone  and  puts  a  premium 
upon  those  habits  of  thrift  and  saving 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  as  a  body." 
Buy   your   insurance  in 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

IV.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 


DES  MOINES  SILO 

Run  Through  ■  vat  of  Boiling  Croosoto, 

The  heat  forces  the  creosote 
into  every  check  and  crevice 
oftlie  stave,  covering  every  par- 
ticle of  the  surface  with  an  im- 
pervious coatiny  of  creosote. 
Hotting  is  impossible;  it  elimi- 
nates a  large  part  of  the  swelling 
and  shrinking  and  our  patent 
spring  hoop  lug  does  the  rest. 

Writs  for  Sample  Stave 

We  will  send  you  by  parcel 
post  a  sample  of  the  Des 
Moines  creosoted  stave  show- 
ing the  penetration  of  the 
creosote  and  our  book — "The 
Story  of  the  Des  Moines 
Silo."  Which  explains  and 
illustrates  its  many  features. 

DES  MOINES  SILO  &  MFG.  CO., 
525  tivw  York  Ave,  Des  Moines,  Iowa* 


Save$50o$300 


I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to 
$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  in 
Bizeg  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  My  famous  5  h.p.  engine 
— without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  $99.50  for 
the  next  60  days  only!  Buy  now!  Same  size  costs 
$225  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  OverSO.OOO 
Galloway  engines  in  use  today.  All  sold  on  same,  liberal,  free  90 
Day  Trial  Oner  1  make  you—and  all  giving  satisfaction.  Ien't  that 
Droof  enough? 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  you  buy  any  i 
other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata-  L 
log:  and  low,  direct  price  on  the  in- 
famous Galloway  line  of  frost- 

Sroof,  water  cooled  engines. Free . 
ervice  Departmentat  yourdis-* 
posftl.    My  special  1913  offer  will  help  I 
you  get  an  engine  partly  or  wholly  with-' 
out  coat  to  you.  Write  today.  Do  it  now. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,' 

2  85  Galloway  Station,      Waterloo,  Iowa 


in  fairly  healthy  condition  with  lambs  sell- 
ing from  30  to  40  cents  higher  than  the 
week  before.  The  volume  of  trade  in  feed- 
ing lambs  was  fair  and  quotations  closed 
from  10  to  20  cents  above  those  of  the 
previous'  week.  On  the  outer  hand,  while 
wethers  were  in  good  supply  and  good 
sellers  on  most  days,  values  on  Saturday 
showed  little  if  any  change.  Not  enough 
ewes  and  yearlings  appeared  to  make  ap- 
parent any  new  developments  in  that  line. 
Closing  quotations: 

Lambs,  good  to  choice  $7.80  <S>  8.1 0 

Lambs,   fair  to  good   7.50?j)7.80 

Lambs,   feeders    5.75(3)6.35 

Yearlings',    range    5.50@6.50 

Yearlings,   feeders    4.25  @ 5.00 

Wethers,    ra_nge    4.00(g)  4.65 

Wethers,    feeders    3.25@3.75 

Ewes,   range    4.00 ©4.50 

Ewes,   feeders    2.75@3.25 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

During  the  week  ending  Monday  morn- 
ing, July  14,  some  precipitation  was  recorded 
at  all  the  telegraphic  stations  of  the  state 
weather  bureau  with  the  single  exception 
of  Culbertson.  Most  of  this  fell  on  Ju:y  11 
and  was  apparently  local  in  character.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  was  at  Hartington,  which 
reported  1.10  inches  on  that  day,  while 
North  Platte  received  a  total  of  1.32  inches 
on  July  8,  9  and  11.  Elsewhere  the  showers 
registered  less  than  one  inch.  The  week's 
temperature  was  about  normal,  and  in  the 
detailed  statement  below  the  percentage  of 
seasonal  average  Is  shown  in  the  fourth 
column. 

— Temperature — 
Average   Dep.  from 
Rainfall    for  week    Normal  % 

Lincoln   10  79  +2  86 

Ashland     ...     .35  119 

Omaha   12  78  +1  90 

Auburn   15  74 

Fairbury  ...  .08  107 
Fairmont  .  .  .25  75 
Columbus  ...  .16  131 
Tekamah  .  .  .23  117 
Sioux    City.  .     .56  71  0  125 

Hartington  .  1.10  142 
Oakdale  ...  .58  102 
Valentine     .  .     .92  74  +1  84 

Broken  Bow  .11  93 
Grand  Island  .31  102 
Hastings  ...  .04  85 
Holdrege  ...  .09  71 
Culbertson  .  .00  84 
North    Platte  1.S2  72  — 2  119 


ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS 

(Continued   from   Page  735) 


Wolf's  Durocs 

A  breeder  of  Durocs  just  started  in  nice 
shape  is  Sam  Wolf  of  O'Neill,  Neb.  Mr. 
Wolf  has  a  corking  good  bunch  of  spring 
pigs  and  there  is  a  very  popular  variety  of 
breeding  among  them.  He  has  three  litters 
by  Invincible  Chief,  one  litter  by  B.  B.'s 
Chief  Select,  one  litter  by  Golden  Model 
15th,  one  by  Chief  Invincible  and  two  litters 
by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model.  The  dams  of  his 
spring  pigs  are  by  such  sires  as  Good 
E  Nuff  Model.  Invincible  Chief,  Proud  Tip 
Ear,  Golden  Model  15th,  Commodore  Lad, 
Fox  and  Proud  Echo.  Mr.  Wolf  recently 
put  in  his  herd  an  extra  good  boar,  that  he 
calls  Wolf's  Chief  Wonder.  He  is  sired  by 
Bed  Chief  Wonder  and  out  of  a  dam  by 
C.  P.'s  Chief.  He  is  a  September  2  pig 
and  is  a  big,  growthy  fellow  for  his  age. 
Mr.  Wolf  has  bred  a  number  of  his  sows  to 
him.  He  is  a  boar  that  will  make  a  very 
large  sire  and  the  way  he  is'  bred  should 
be  a  very  strong  breeding  boar.  Mr.  Wolf 
has  decided  to  move  to  the  "sunny  south" 
and  will  disperse  his  herd  some  time  this 
fall.  He  says  the  winters  are  too  long  for 
him  and  he  has  purchased  land  where  they 
do  not  have  so  much  cold  weather.  In  his 
fall  sale  he  will  sell  all  of  his  brood  sows, 
the  spring  gilts  and  males  and  the  herd 
boar.  It  will  be  a  big  offering  and  will 
contain  a  lot  of  corking  good  sows  with 
known  breeding  value.  Practically  all  the 
sows  will  be  bred  or  have  pigs  by  Wolf's 
Chief  Wonder.  We  are  very  sorry  to  see 
Mr.  Wolf  quit  the  business,  as  the  spring 
crop  of  pigs  which  he  is  raising  is  an  indi- 
cation that  he  would  make  one  of  the 
best  breeders  in  the  state.  Selecting  as 
many  sows  as  he  has  we  are  surprised  that 
he  got  such  a  uniform  type  and  that  he 
has  such  a  good,  even  bunch  of  spring  pigs. 
The  fall  sale  should  interest  all  breeders 
and  stockmen  who  are  in  the  market  for 
Duroc  Jerseys. 

Stuthman  s  Durocs 

Henry  Stuthman,  breeder  of  Durocs  at 
Pilger,  Neb.,  has  the  best  and  biggest  bunch 
of  Durocs  this  year  that  he  has  ever  raised. 
He  has  a  very  uniform  bunch  and  they 
number  around  150  head.  The  great  sow 
that  he  got  in  the  Moderow  sale,  the  top 
Duroc  sow  in  the  corn  belt  this  year,  is 
raising  him  eight  corking  good  pigs,  and 
they  are  the  best  litter  on  the  farm.  This 
sow  was  one  of  the  grandest  sows  that 
breeders  and  newspapermen  ever  seen  sold. 
She  is  remarkable  for  size,  has  great  depth 
of  body  and  good  feet.  There  will  be  a 
number  of  boars  out  of  her  in  Mr.  Stuth- 
man's  sale  on  October  20. 

Cushman's  Berkshires 

George  S.  Cushman,  York,  Neb.,  has 
only  a  limited  number  of  Berkshire  pigs, 
but  they  are  certainly  good  ones'.  He  has 
a  number  of  the  growthiest  spring  pigs  for 
their  ages  we  have  seen  of  any  breed.  The 
spring  pigs  are  all  sired  by  Rose  Hill  Baron 
and  will  be  sold  out  at  private  treaty  at 
very  low  prices.  If  you  anticipate  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Berkshire  male  pig  it  is  a  busi- 
ness proposition  to  communicate  early  with 
Mr.  Cushman  as  the  quality  of  stock  he 
offers  for  sale  will  not  last  long  at  the 
prices  he  quotes.  Kindly  mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  when  writing.  See  ad  in 
this  issue. 

Cedar's  Durocs 

P.  P.  Cedar,  the  well  known  Duroc.  Jer- 
sey breeder  at  Genoa,  Neb.,  is  coming  along 
in  fine  shape  with  about  fifty  spring  pigs 
that  are  sired  by  Cedar's  Critic,  Orion's 
Wonder  and  Model  Boy.  Pete  will  be  at 
the  state  fair  and  will  have  a  bunch  of 
stuff  that  will  show  to  good  advantage.'  He 
has  a  corking  good  litter  by  Cedar's  Critic 
by  Critic  B.  out  of  a  dam  by  Red  Chief's 
Wonder.  He  also  has'  another  good  litter 
by  Orion's  Wonder.  His  boar.  Cedar's  Critic, 
will  show  in  the  junior  yearling  class  and 
he  will  also  show  a  junior  yearling,  senior 
yearling  and  aged  sow. 

B.  &  G.'s  Wonder 

We  recently  visited  Herman  Toelle.  West 
Point,  Neb.,  the  home  of  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder. 
Mr,   Toelle   was   a  mighty  busy  man,  but 


had  a  few  minutes'  time  to  talk  Durocs. 
He  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  business  and  he 
is  certainly  making  good.  He  has'  a  great 
line  of  spring  pigs,  and  the  boar,  B.  &  G.'s 
Wonder,  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
strong  competitors  in  the  aged  class.  This 
boar  was  first  in  the  junior  yearling  class 
last  year  and  from  present  indications  will 
make  things  go  at  the  show  this  year. 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

7 — O.  S.  Larson  &  Sons,  Logan, 
.  27 — Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
1 — John    Bader,    Scribner,  Neb. 

6 —  William   Moderow,    Beemer,  Neb. 

7 —  F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 

8 —  Henry   Aase,    Bradish,  Neb. 

9 —  M.  O.  Froistad,   Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

10 —  J.    J.    Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 

13 —  M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons.  Mo.  Valley,  Ia. 

14 —  G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 

14 —  Frank  Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 

15 —  W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons,  Tecumseh. 

16 —  Theo,  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 

17 —  Fred  Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

20—  Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 

21 —  J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
25 — Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 
30 — A.  T.  Cross,  Guide  Rock,  Neb. 

30 —  J.  J.   Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

31 —  Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
14 — R.   B.   Baird,  Central  City,  Neb. 

4 —  Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  Ia. 

11 —  Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 

16 — Thos.  A.  Shattuck,  Hastings,  Neb. 
16 — Harry  Dodds,   Florence,  Neb. 

18 —  C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb. 
18 — Iver  S.   Johnson,   Stanton,  Ntb. 

20 —  Wm.   Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 

21 —  C.  W.   Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 

22 —  J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
25 — J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 
29 — Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 
29 — Albert  Smith   &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 

5 —  H.  O.  Williamson.  Herman.  Neb. 
Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durhams 

12 —  Ernest   Stein,    O'Neill,    Neb.  Dis- 
persion sale. 


One  farm- 
er In  each 
commuD  1  - 
ty  can  fjet1 
one  for 
helping  us  in- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  his  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  Bteel  frame.    All  No.  9  galvanized 
ire  mesh.   Special  hinges.  Patented  eel f-loc king 
latch.   Steel  center  brace.   Unbreakal  1«,  Raitei 
at  either  end.   Sold  on  30  days*  trial  at  rar  spe- 
cial direct-to-you  factory  price. 

W.  K.  VOORHECS.  Mgr.  Standar  j  Mfg.  Co. . 
304  Main  SI.        Cedar  Falls,  low* 


^Aiiampion 

lifjiH  SilosFor  Big  Prof  its 

mil!  imr 


That's  what  farmers  make  who  own| 
Champion  silos  because  the  silo  is  per- 
fect in  construction.   It's  ahead  of  oth- 
ers in  improvements  and  is  sold  at  fac- 1 
tory  prices  on  our  special  proposition. 
Valuable  Information  Free.  I 
Get  it  before  you  buy.  Find  out  what  I 
other  farmers  are  doing.   Get  proof  I 
that  Champion  silos  are  bigger  val- 1 
ue  for  the  money  than  any  other.  [ 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
145  llth  St.    Des  Moines.  Ia.  | 


ECONOMY  STEEL  SILO  ROOF 

No  silo  is  complete  without  it. 
For  Round  Silos-wood,  cement, 
hollow  tile,  brick  or  concrete. 
26  gauge  steel.   Easy  to  put  on. 

 -  Rust  and  Lightning  Proof. 

DES  MOINES  SILO  4  MFG.  CO.,  502  NEW  YORK  AVE,,  OES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Keen 


Your  money 
back  if  not 
perfect 

That's  the  unqualified  guarantee  you  get 
when  you  buy  any  tool  bearing  the  famous 
Keen  Kutter  trade  mark. 
If  it  isn't  just  right — if  it  doesn't  satisfy 
you  in  every  detail — take  it  back  to  your  dealer  and 
he  will  gladly  refund  your  money. 


CUTLERY 


U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


KttHKVffiK 

Quality  Tools 


are  made  of  the  highest  grade  materials  by  expert  workmen.    Now'i  the 
time  to  buy  Keen  Kutter  scythes  and  potato  hooks.    Next  time  you're 
in  town  go  to  your  dealer  and  handle  these  tools — their  balance — 
their  "hang" — will  surely  convince  you  that  Keen  Kutter  tools  are 
time,  labor  and  money  savers. 


"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.         — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 
St.  Louis  New  York 

Philadelphia  Toledo 
Minneapolis     Sioux  City 
Wichita 


Scythe  No.  KGD30 

Price  $1.25 


The  Only  Drill  That  Sows 
Grain  in  Any  Kind  of  Soil— 
at  a  Proper,  Even  Depth 


Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  to  have  every  seed  count  and  to 
have  every  stalk  come  up  evenly  and  at  the  same  time.  You  can  easily 
accomplish  this — with  The  New  Peoria  Drill  equipped  with  our 
famous  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener. 

It  combines  every  advantage  of  the  single  disc  for  cutting  trash  and 
penetrating  hard  ground, with  every  advantage  of  the  shoe  for  forming 
a  furrow  and  depositing  the  seed.    The  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener 
is  the  only  one  that  sows  every  seed  at  an  exact,  even  depth,  in  a  packed 
furrow.  No  seed  touches  the  disc  and  no  dirt  falls  back  into  the  furrow 
until  after  the  seed  is  deposited.    No  practical,  progressive  farmer  can 
fail  to  see  the  many  money-making  and  money-saving  advantages  of 
this  wonderful  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener — found  only  on 

The  New  Peoria  Drill 

There  are  also,  many  other  advantages  ot 
this  drill,  each  one  just  as  superior  as  the 
Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener.   Send  us  your 
same  and  address  on  a  pos- 
tal now  for  catalogue  and  all 
details  of.,  construction.  Let 
us  prove  to  you  that  it  will  pay 
you  to  discard  even  a  new 
drill  in  order  to  buy  and  use  the 
New  Peoria.   Will  you  spend 
'  a  penny  for  a  postal  now  to  get 

'  all  the  facts?  Address,  B'/l^J  f|  TfTlif^lPlSO^' 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co. 

2447  North  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois 
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Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITB  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1M7  N  STREET  LINCOLN.  NEB 


FARM      iFOR  SALE 

160  a.,  N.E.  corner  Hebron,  county  seat 
Thayer  Co.,  town  2,000.  6  churches.  Farm 
has  140  a.  In  cult.,  20  pas.,  80  alfalfa;  fenced 
and  cross-fenced  hogtight.  Good  imp'v'm'ts, 
new  barn,  1-story  house,  large  cattle  shed, 
farrowing  house  for  18  sows,  windmill,  fine 
water;  all  equipped  for  raising  hogs  and 
feeding  cattle.  Slightly  rolling;  black  l»am, 
clay  subsoil.  $120  per  a.  if  sold  by  Sept.  1. 
About  Vz  can  be  carried  on  farm  at  6%. 
O.   C.   COWEL,  Owner,       HEBRON,  NEB. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-  AM//* 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do.it  Now. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Mi,  Ch 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 


l 


excels  in  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  Is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli- 
mated. They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
 324  W.  23d  St..  Hew  York  


Only  engine  of  its  kind 


Will  do  more  work— do  work  in  more  dif- 
ferent places  —  give  60  changes  of  speed. 

GILSON  '^s^^M^ 

Delivers  100%  service.  Farmer's  power  house 
on  wheels.  Carries  its  own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  pump  jack.  Ready  for  any  job,  any- 
where, at  any  time.  lto27h.p.  Sells  from  J32.60  up. 

Write  for  particulars. 
GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

67ParkSt.. 
Pt-Wash-^ 
lngton 
Wis.  A  


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Supplementing  Pastures 

Pastures  started  well  this  year,  but 
now  over  a  large  part  of  the  state 
they  are  dry  and  brown.  If  the  milk 
flow  is  to  be  maintained  under  such 
circumstances  the  cows  must  receive 
some  feed  in  addition  to  what  they 
can  get  in  the  pastures.  While  ex- 
periments show  tha^  it  does  not 
usually  pay  to  feed  cows  grain  on 
good  pasture,  it  is  just  as  definitely 
fettled  that  when  pastures  are  scant 
it  pays  to  supplement  them. 

Whenever  the  cows  have  the  slight- 
est difficulty  getting  enough  feed  in 
the  pasture  to  maintain  their  milk 
flow  supplementary  feeding  should  be 
resorted  to.  That  not  only  holds  up 
the  milk  flow  for  the  time,  but  it  keeps 
the  cows  going  until  a  time  of  more 
plenteous  feed.  This  is  important, 
because  when  a  cow  once  fails  in  her 
milk  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  bring  her  back  to  normal 
again  in  that  lactation  period. 

A  suggestion  for  farmers  that  do 
not  have  silos  is  made  by  Prof.  H.  C. 
Filley  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural extension  of  the  state  university 
and  manager  of  several  farms  in  Gage 
county.  We  quote  him  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

"May  and  June  are  the  best  grass 
months  in  Nebraska.  Pastures  which 
are  closely  cropped  during  these 
months  will  not  furnish  forage  for  as 
much  stock  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Many  farmers  become  so 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  yield  of 
their  milch  cows  decrease  during  July 
and  August  that  they  take  it  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Dairy  farmers 
who  have  a  supply  of  ensilage  for 
summer  feeding  are  in  a  position  to 
keep  ihe  milk  flow  up  to  normal. 

"How  about  the  farmer  who  has 
only  half  a  dozen  cows?  Just  at 
present  he  is  in  the  majority  and  in 
need  of  the  greatest  consideration.  He 
could  not  use  a  silo  with  profit  unless 
he  purchased  more  cows.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  his  cows  are  kept  in  a 
small  lot  at  night  and  too  often  use 
up  most  of  their  energy  during  the 
day  in  fighting  flies  and  hunting  in 


Hot  Weather 

The  Ideal  Time  to  Use  a 


El 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 


HP  HERE  is  no  time  when  the  use  of  the  DE  LAVAL  Cream 
A  Separator  is  so  indispensable  to  the  profitable  production  of 
cream  or  butter  as  during  the  hot  weather  of  midsummer. 

The  use  of  the  separator  at  this  season  usually  means  the 
difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss  in  dairying.  It  accom- 
plishes a  great  saving  of  butter-fat  that  goes  to  waste  with  any 
other  me '.hod  of  separation  and  enables  the 
production  of  a  higher  quality  of  cream  and 
butter-fat  than  is  otherwise  possible. 

Moreover  with  a  DE  LAVAL  the  ad- 
vantages over  other  cream  separators  are 
greatest  at  this  season  because  the  separation 
is  more  complete  and  the  cream  heavier  and 
more  even  in  texture.  The  machines  turn 
more  easily  and  the  capacity  is  greater,  get- 
ting the  work  through  more  quickly. 

If  ypu  haven't  a  separator  you  can 
scarcely  afford  to  defer  the  purchase  of  a 
DE  LAVAL,  or  if  you  have  a  separator 
which  is  not  doing  satisfactory  work  there  is  no  better  time  to 
discard  it  in  favor  of  a  DE  LAVAL,  first  trying  the  machines 
side  by  side  for  your  own  satisfaction,  which  every  DE  LAVAL 
agent  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  do. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once  or  if  you  do  not 
know  him  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


a  poor  pasture  for  some  half-dried 
wisps  of  grass. 

"If  they  have  access  to  alfalfa  hay 
at  night,  they  will  require  less  grass, 
and  the  pay  for  the  hay  comes  in  the 
form  of  checks  for  butterfat.  It  is 
hard  to  bring  up  the  production  of 
even  a  good  cow  after  it  has  once 
decreased  by  reason  of  short  rations. 
The  dairy  cow  is  a  machine  for  turn- 
ing feed  into  butterfat,  and  is  the 
most  profitable  when  worked  to  her 
full  capacity.  This  requires  plenty 
of  feed  all  the  year  'round. 

"Last  week  I  visited  a  farmer  who 
is  milking  seven  cows,  and  is  very 
careful  to  keep  them  away  from  his 
alfalfa  hay.  His  idea  is  that  they 
should  mow  their  own  feed  in  the 
summer  time,  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
cut  it  for  them.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  under  eastern  Nebraska 
conditions,  alfalfa  is  a  cheaper  feed 
than  blue  grass,  prairie  grass,  or  any 
other  kind  of  pasture. 

"Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Sup- 
pose that  we  allow  two  acres  of  pas- 
ture for  each  cow.  Two  acres  of 
alfalfa  should  produce  six  tons  dur- 
ing the  season.  Did  you  ever  see  the 
cow  that  could  eat  sixty-six  pounds 
of  hay  a  day  and  keep  it  up  for  six 
months? 

"By  allowing  the  cows  to  have  free 
access  to  alfalfa  hay  for  a  part  of 
each  day,  their  milk  supply  will  be 
kept  on  a  paying  basis,  and  fall  pas- 
ture will  be  much  improved." 

Second  Butter  Contest 

The  second  Nebraska  educational 
butter  scoring  contest  of  the  year  was 
held  at  the  dairy  department  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  on  May  22. 
The  butter  entered  was  examined  and 
scored  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen  and 
Prof.  F.  W.  Bouska.  It  is  gratifying 
that  notwithstanding  the  more  trying 
conditions  under  which  this  butter 
was  made,  the  average  quality  was 
1  4/10  points  higher  than  the  average 
quality  of  the  butter  entered  in  the 
contest  held  three  months  earlier. 

Mr.  Cajus  Schmidt  of  the  German- 
town  Co-operative  Creamery,  German- 
town,  Nebraska,  won  first  place  w  th 
a  sample  of  butter  scoring  96.  This 
score  is  ZV2  points  higher  than  the 
highest  score  given  in  the  first  con- 
test, held  February  22.  The  average 
score  was  91.4.  The  average  compo- 
sition as  determined  by  analysis  was 
as  follows:  Butterfat,  82.81  per  cent; 
water,  12.88  per  cent;  salt,  2.36  per 
cent;  curd,  1.75  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  con- 
testants whose  butter  scored  90  or 
over: 

Cajus  Schmidt,  Germantown  96 

Otto   .Turgens,   Omaha  93 

Walter  Hoiberg,  Loup  City  92 

E.  W.  Schafer,  Beatrice  91 

Sherman   Beck,   Ravenna  91 

N.  P.  Christensen,  Hemingf'ord . . . .  90 

Annual  Dairy  Report 

The  annual  report  of  the  Nebraska 
Dairymen's  Association  for  the  year 
1912  is  off  the  press  and  ready  for 
distribution.  It  contains  a  complete 
report  of  the  annual  dairymen's  meet- 
ing held  in  January  of  this  year  and 
in  addition  much  valuable  statistical 
matter.  Mr.  S.  C.  Bassett!  secretary 
of  the  association,  is  the  comrriler. 
Copies  can  be  secured,  we  believe, 
so  long  as  they  last,  hv  addressing 
Mr.  Bassett  at  Gibbon,  Nebraska. 

Creamery  Organization 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has 
recently  issued  Bulletin  No.  139  en- 
titled "Creamery  Organization  and 
Construction."  It  is  published  in  two 
parts.  Part  I  deals  with  the  details 
of  organizing  a  co-operative  cream- 
ery. It  contains  a  suggested  form  of 
constitution  and  by-laws  for  such  a 
concern,  and  specifications  for  cream- 
ery buildings,   with   suggestions  for 


making  a  contract  with  those  erecting 
the  building.  Part  II  of  the  bulletin 
contains  the  drawings  for  a  large 
number  of  creamery  plans.  In  every 
locality  where  there  is  any  agitation 
for  the  organization  of  a  co-operative 
creamery  there  should  be  several 
copies  of  this  bulletin. 


SUCCESS  WITH  SILAGE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  of  our 
neighbors  became  afflicted  with  the 
silo  craze.  So  great  was  the  affliction 
that  he  could  hardly  take  time  to  eat 
— there  were  so  many  catalogs  about. 
It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  last  season's 
crop  to  a  $300  silo;  however,  the  fever 
grew  apace  until  something  had  to 
be  done.  Later  on  it  was  done — in 
zero  weather  when  the  other  brethren 
were  toasting  their  shins  and  count- 
ing up  profits  on  the  previous  wheat 
crop. 

The  silo  when  completed  was 
twenty-four  feet  deep  in  the  ground, 
with  an  additional  eight  feet  of  con- 
crete blocks  above  ground,  and  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  The  total  cost  was 
?23  for  cement.  Labor  is  a  negligible 
quantity  in  this  section  where  every 
man  works  for  himself. 

Altogether  twelve  acres  of  milo, 
cane  and  corn  were  used  to  fill  the 
silo.  It  took  five  men  two  days  to  do 
the  job,  plus  the  efforts  of  an  engine 
of  four  and  one-half  horsepower  and 
a  $75  cutter.  Of  course  they  could 
have  done  it  in  less  time  or  used  a 
different  outfit;  but  I  am  telling  just 
how  it  was. 

The  grand  opening  took  place  at  a 
time  when  the  neighbors  were  com- 
plaining because  their  cows  were  go- 
ing dry.  This  farmer,  on  switching 
from  grass  to  silage,  found  that  his 
cows  instead  of  going  dry,  gave  him  a 
bigger  cream  check.  At  first  the  stock 
refused  to  look  at  the  stuff;  they 
wanted  something  good.  But  after  a 
week's  waiting  they  got  so  they 
fought  one  another  for  the  honor  of 
eating  at  the  first  table. 

After  five  months  of  feeding  one 
could  carry  in  the  palm  of  his  hand 
all  that  had  been  refused  of  the  line 
of  silage.  Even  the  fibrous  shanks  of 
milo  were  eaten  as  a  dessert  to  the 
regular  meal.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
how  much  the  silage  helped,  since  it 
was  fed  with  fodder  of  various  kinds. 
However,  it  was  evident  that  the  stock 
liked  it,  and  it  probably  took  the  place 
of  thirty-five  acres  of  dry  fodder.  At 
any  rate  the  owner  is  well  pleased 
with  results. 

Now  I  don't  claim  that  this  kind 
of  a  silo  can  put  up  an  appearance 
equal  to  a  $300  structure,  but  I  do 
claim  that  it  is  a  mighty  good  way 
for  a  poor  farmer  to  store  up  green 
feed  when  he  hasn't  the  price  of  a 
real  silo,  nor  the  price  of  a  cutter  to 
fill  it  and  an  engine  to  run  the  same. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 

DON'T  CUT  TOO  MUCH 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  If  the  weather 
is  favorable  I  prefer  to  cut  my  alfalfa 
when  it  is  about  two-thirds  in  bloom. 
I  let  it  lie  about  twenty-four  hours, 
or  until  the  leaves  begin  to  get  brittle. 
Then  I  rake  it  into  windrows  with  a 
twelve-foot  horse  dumn  hay  rake. 
After  it  is  well  cured  I  sweep  it  to 
the  feed  manger,  stack  it  with  a 
stacker,  and  cover  it  with  a  tarpaulin. 
When  I  put  it  into  the  loft  I  load  it 
on  the  wagon  and  use  a  hay  sling 
for  unloading.  I  never  shock  the  hay 
unless  I  load  it  on  the  wagon.  The 
best  way  to  keep  hay  from  spoiling 
is  not  to  cut  too  much  at  a  time. 

JOSEPH  BALLWEG. 

Greeley  Co. 


Pity  the  poor  skimmilk  calf  —  not 
because  he  must  drink  milk  without 
ony  cream  in  it,  but  because  so  often 
he  must  fight  flies  all  summer  in  a 
miserable  dry  lot  without  shade  or 
suggestion  of  anything  green. 


REPORT  OF  MERRICK   COUNTY  TESTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cows,  in  the  Merrick  County  Cow 

Testing  Association,  making  more  than  two  pounds'  of  butter  a  day  during  the  month  of 
June : 

Lbs.  milk  Lbs.  butter 

Name   of   Animal  Breed        A?e     Daily  Test     Dally  Owner 

Shorty  Shorthorn        6        37.2  4.8  2.23  L.  T.  Wl'leman 

Princess  Holinger  Pride ....  Holstein          5        63.4  2.7  2.13  Badger  &  Frost 

No.  26  Gr.  Holstein    4        45.3  4.5  2.54  TJ.  S.  Indian  School 

Sailor  Shorthorn        P        43.3  4.0  2.16  E.  W.  Whitacre 

Cherry  Gr.  Holstein    6        50.5  3.4  2.14  Central  City  College 

Marlon  Or  Holstein    3        49.3  3.7  2.28  H.  P.  Greve 

Bailie  Gr.  Holstein  10        44.5  3.7  2.05  C.  N.  rulver  &  Son 

Yankee   Colantha   Holstein          2        47.3  3.5  2.06  Nelson  Brothers 

Yankee  De  Koldeyong  4th ..  Holstein  3  50.4  3.3  2.07  Nelson  Brothers 
Torania  Yankee  2d  Maid  3d. Holstein  5  55. 2  3.«  2.48  Nelson  Brothers 
Torania  Yankee  2d  Maude ..  Holstein  4  55.6  3.3  2.29  Nelson  Brothers 
Yankee  Belle   Holstein  5  4  3.0  3.»  2.10  Nelson  Brothers- 
Yankee  De  Koldeyong  2d.  ..  Holstein  G  54.8  3.2  2.1  9  Nelson  Brothers 
Torania   De   Kol    Ursula ....  Holstein          9        61.9  2.8  2.16  Nelson  Brothers 

The  above  named  cows  are  fed  home-grown  rations  consisting  of  pasture  with  little 
or  no  grain.     Does  it  pay  to  keep  the  better  individuals? 

Merrick  Co.  C.   R.   SNYDER,  Tester. 
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Mra  W.  3U  McKeuney,  ■ditor.  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Question*  Answered  Free 

Unaccountable  Losses 

Two  cases  of  loss  of  chicks  have 
come  to  my  attention  as  presented  by 
their  respective  owners,  one  being 
machine-hatched  and  brooded  at  first 
under  hens  and  then  in  brooders 
with  practically  the  same  ratio  of 
loss,  and  the  other  being  hen-hatched 
and  brooded. 

In  the  first  case  the  writer  says 
the  initial  hatch  was  not  strong  from 
the  beginning  but  ate  heartily,  grow- 
ing weaker  and  weaker  until  prac 
tically  all  were  gone.  The  next  hatch 
was  stronger  and  did  not  begin  to 
die  until  the  second  week,  when  they 
too  dwindled  away  until  practically 
all  were  gone.  They  were  carefully 
fed  and  their  coops  and  brooders 
kept  clean. 

In  the  second  case  the  chicks  were 
all  hen-hatched  and  brooded,  nests 
and  coops  kept  clean,  watering  vessels 
also  kept  clean  with  germozone  added 
every  few  days,  and  the  feeding  care 
fully  attended  to,  but  the  chicks 
seemed  weak  almost  from  the  first 
and  began  to  droop  and  die  within  a 
few  days,  always  seeming  cold.  They 
were  kept  clean  and  free  from  lice 
Machines  Not  Cause 
Now  what  do  you  make  of  it? 
Machines,  you  might  say  in  the  first 
instance;  but  how  do  you  who  are 
prejudiced  against  machines  account 
for  the  second?  The  owner  has  raised 
hundreds  of  chickens  before  and 
knows  how  to  handle  them,  but  is  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  this  trouble 
which  she  has  had  for  two  years 
now,  and  thinks  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  disease  on  the 
place,  since  the  ones  that  do  not  die 
do  not  seem  healthy. 

In  cases  like  these  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  to  locate  the  cause  without 
being  on  the  ground  where  every- 
thing is  under  close  observation,  and 
where  post-mortem  examinatien  can 
be  made  if  the  cause  cannot  be  located 
otherwise.  The  first  poultry-raiser 
gives  no  particulars  as  to  the  eggs 
or  breeding  stock,  which  might  be  the 
fault,  but  the  second  says  her  hens 
are  healthy  and  lay  well  and  that  she 
has  tried  eggs  from  neighbors  with 
the  same  results,  so  she  is  sure  the 
trouble  is  not  in  the  eggs. 

Without  further  particulars,  I  should 
jump  at  the  conclusion  in  the  first 
case  that  conditions  as  to  heat,  etc., 
had  not  been  favorable  during  incu- 
bation or  at  hatching  time  and  that 
the  chicks  were  weak  to  begin  with. 
In  the  second  I  am  at  a  loss  to  even 
make  a  guess,  other  than  that  if  the 
chicks  seem  strong  on  the  first  two 
days  or  until  they  begin  to  eat,  as  the 
owner  states,  something  they  eat  or 
drink  may  be  wrong,  even  though 
care  has  been  taken  to  give  only 
good  feed. 

Watch  the  Feed 

Millet  is  mentioned  as  being  a  part 
of  the  feed.  I  have  known  chicks  to 
be  killed  by  feeding  millet  that  had 
been  heated  in  the  bin,  or  the  loss 
was  attributed  to  that.  But  this 
writer  says  she  has  tried  changing 
the  feed,  yet  secured  the  same  results 
from  corn  bread  and  ground  wheat  as 
from  the  other  feeds  she  has  tried. 

In  a  perplexity  like  this  there  is 
only  one  way  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  loss,  and  that  is  by  the  closest 
observation  and  experiment,  by  divid- 
ing chicks  into  lots  and  feeding  and 
caring  for  them  differently,  and  ex- 
amining the  dead  bodies  closely  until 
the  trouble  is  located. 

I  have  treated  there  two  queries 
together  to  show  that  it  is  not  always 
machine-hatched  chicks  that  die  un- 
accountably (or  seemingly  unaccount- 
ably), and  that  machines  are  often 
blamed  for  all  weakness  and  losses 
when  other  things  are  making  the 
trouble. 


Diarrhoea  in  Chicks 

Please  let  me  know  what  is  wrong 
with  my  chickens.  Some  of  them 
have  the  diarrhoea  and  become  lame. 
They  mope  around  for  a  week  or  so, 
then  some  recover  and  others  die. 
My  chickens  have  farm  range  and  are 
given  corn  and  oats.  I  feed  several 
kinds  of  medicine,  but  they  seem  to 
do  no  good. — Subscriber,  Pierce  Co. 

This  refers,  I  take  it,  to  the  older 
stock  and  not  just  to  young  chicks. 
Lameness  and  diarrhoea  accompany 
some  liver  troubles,  and  an  examina- 
tion would  probably  show  an  enlarged 


or  otherwise  diseased  liver.  These 
troubles  appearing  to  any  extent  in 
a  flock  indicate  over-feeding  or  faulty 
feeding  and  lack  of  exercise. 

The  first  treatment  should  be  salts 
given  to  the  flock  in  a  bran  mash 
allowing  half  a  teaspoonful  to  each 
fowl  and  repeating  the  dose  once  a 
week  until  all  are  in  good  condition 
Cut  out  most  of  the  heating  food  and 
substitute  lighter  and  more  bulky 
stuff.  Give  all  the  bran  fowls  will 
eat,  either  dry  or  mixed  with  milk, 
and  let  the  grain  feed  be  mostly  wheat 
Venetian  red  mixed  in  the  mash 
twice  a  week  will  act  as  a  tonic  and 
corrective,  or  Douglas  mixture  may 
be  given  for  this  purpose.  This  old 
standard  mixture  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing one  pound  of  copperas  in  a  gallon 
of  water  and  adding  half  an  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid.  About  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  pint  of  water  may  be  kept  before 
the  fowls  with  good  effect. 

Plenty  of  sour  milk,  fed  in  clean 
vessels,  is  good  to  keep  the  well  fowls 
in  good  health,  and  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  eat  dandelion  leaves  heart- 
ily they  will  need  little  else.  Med- 
icines, without  correction  of  the  diet 
errors  that  have  contributed  to  liver 
troubles,  are  of  little  value. 

Often  worms  are  the  cause  of 
diarrhoea,  and  fowls  will  not  respond 
to  treatment  until  they  are  destroyed. 
Two  grains  of  santonine  to  each  bird, 
mixed  in  the  mash,  is  a  very  com- 
monly recommended  remedy  for 
worms.  Any  worm  medicine  should 
be  followed  by  a  dose  of  physic.  Look 
for  lice,  and  if  they  are  abundant 
get  rid  of  them.  They  too  often 
cause  diarrhoea. 


Raising  Turkeys 

Please  give  me  full  particulars  as 
to  how  to  care  for  young  turkeys,  and 
also  tell  me  how  to  set  the  eggs. — 
E.  C,   Custer  Co. 

In  raising  turkeys,  as  in  raising 
chickens,  there  are  a  number  of  good 
methods  which  are  really  the  same 
in  that  they  agree  on  the  important 
points  while  differing  perhaps  in  many 
minor  ones.  The  points  on  which 
most  successful  turkey  raisers  agree 
are  these: 

Feed  the  poults  often  and  but  little 
at  a  time.  Keep  them  hungry  and 
allow  plenty  of  exercise.  Keep  them 
out  of  the  wet  while  they  are  small. 
Keep  them  well  supplied  with  grit 
and  clean  water.  Give  them  plenty  of 
green  food  and  animal  food.  Turkeys 
are  naturally  seed  and  bug  eaters. 

When  it  comes  to  the  feed  ques- 
tion, people  differ  as  to  the  first  feed, 
ome  giving  bread  crumbs,  some  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  others  cottage  cheese, 
but  all  advise  accompanying  these 
things  with  chopped  onion  or  dande- 
ion  leaves  for  greens.  Some  begin 
with  seeds  in  addition  to  the  above. 
As  the  poults  grow  older  and  stronger 
cracked  grains  are  given  in  addition 
to  what  they  get  while  out  foraging 
the  fields.  After  they  are  six  weeks 
old  most  people  allow  them  to  roam 
at  will,  only  seeing  that  they  come 
home  at  night. 

The  eggs  may  be  set  under  hens, 
but  turkey  hens  are  said  to  make  the 
best  mothers.  However,  there  are 
many  people  who  really  prefer  com- 
mon hens.  Set  only  the  number  that 
can  be  easily  covered.  I  think  nine 
eggs  is  the  usual  number  counted  as 
setting.  Be  sure  that  the  hens  are 
free  from  lice,  for  the  young  poults 
cannot  stand  them. 

This  question  is  an  invitation  for 
ticcesf.ful  turkey  raisers  to  give  their 
methods. 


SCATTER,  FELLERS,  SCATTER!   HERE  COMES  ELECTRIC  COMPOUND 

Only  Self-Applying;  Preparation  In  the  World  for  Killing  Lice  and  Mites  on  Your  Poultry 
IT  MAKES  EVERY  CHICKEN  HIS  OYVN  DOCTOR 

We  positively  guarantee  It  to  do  the  work,  if  used  as  directed  or  your  money  back 
DIRECTIONS  ON  EACH  PACKAGE.  PRICES  BY  MAIL:  $1.00  50  CENTS  25  CENTS 
A  disinfectant  in  your  hen  house  against.  Cholera,  Gapes,  Limber  Neck  and  Roup  ' 
Other  remedies  depend  for  their  success  upon  your  constant  vigilance  to  make  the  applica- 
tions. Electric  Compound  relieves  you  of  all  this  responsibility,  as  the  remedy  is  always 
at  hand,  and  the  chicken  takes  care  of  itself.  The  force  of  this  argument  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  used  other  remedial.  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 
YORK  PRODUCE  COMPANY,   YORK.  NEBRASKA 


one  end  of  the  tube  in  the  vessel  from 
which  the  water  is  to  be  removed  and 
put  the  other  into  a  vessel  which  is 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  water  to 
be  drawn;  then  start  the  water 
through  the  tube  by  suction  and  leave 
it  to  run  out. 


Regulation  of  Incubator  Heat 

Tn  operating  incubators  in  hot 
weather  difficulty  is  often  experi- 
enced in  keeping  the  heat  within 
bounds,  especially  during  the  last 
week  of  the  incubation  period.  When 
the  heat  persistently  runs  up  even 
with  the  lamp  out,  instead  of  taking 
the  eg<rs  out  and  in,  try  drawing  part 
of  the  hot  water  out  of  the  pipes  and 
putting  in  cold  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature to  the  desired  point.  This 
saves  much  watching  and  bother. 
When  the  heat  in  the  machine 
egins  to  run  low,  as  it  will  in  the 
evening,  if  turning  the  lamp  up  does 
ot  raise  it  quickly  enough,  reverse 
the  operation ;  draw  out  the  cool 
water  and  put  in  hot.  This  is  a 
quicker  and  easier  way  to  raise  the 
temperature  at  any  time  than  turn- 
ing the  lamp  up  to  its  limit.  Use  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  for  a  siphon. 

Probably  everyone  knows  how  to 
siphon  water  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, but  for  the  benefit  of  any  who 
may  never  have  had  occasion  to  try 
it  I  will  describe  the  process:  Insert 


Pasteboard  Nests 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  often 
used  pasteboard  boxes  for  hens'  nests 
with  splendid  success.  At  the  grocery 
stores  quite  a  number  of  such  boxes 
or  cartons  are  received  containing 
crackers,  breakfast  foods,  and  the 
like;  they  are  used  as  shipping  pack- 
ages. I  have  noticed  people  hunting 
for  nest  boxes  at  the  stores  that  dis- 
carded these  boxes  made  of  straw- 
board  or  pasteboard  and  would  take- 
only  the  wooden  ones.  True,  wooden 
boxes  are  good.  But  just  get  a  few 
of  the  strawboard  boxes  and  set  them 
around  wherever  you  can,  with  hay 
in  them.  Let  the  hens  use  them  for 
laying  or  sitting,  then  when  the  sea- 
son is  pretty  well  over  take  the  n^sts 
out  in  the  yard  and  burn  "the  whole 
cheese."  Try  them  once  and  you  will 
like  them.  Your  grocer  will  be  will- 
ing to  give  you  a  supply. 

JAMES  PEARSON. 

Frontier  Co. 

A  Basking  Place 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  To  make 
hens  lay  in  winter  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  warm  house  and  receive 
warm  feed  every  morning.  Give 
them  a  mixture  of  bran  and  cracked 
corn,  or  a  little  wheat,  and  keep  corn 
where  they  can  get  it  at  will.  They 
should  have  a  bed  of  gravel  in  one 
part  of  the  hen  house  in  which  to 
cratch  and  pick,  and  there  should 
be  a  constant  supply  of  water.  The 
hen  house  should  be  cleaned  at  least 
once  every  two  weeks,  and  the  door 
should  be  closed  at  night  so  the  hens 
will  not  take  cold.  They  should  also 
have  a  place  where  they  can  bask  in 
the  sunshine  when  it  is  too  cold  for 
them  to  be  outdoors.  It  should  face 
the  south  and  can  be  made  of  muslin 
or  glass.  DORA  SCHWAB. 

Custer  Co. 


A  CO-OPERATIVE  (?)  STORE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  While  in 
Sterling,  Colorado,  recently  I  noticed 
an  advertisement  of  a  farmers'  co- 
operative store,  so  hunted  it  up  to  see 
what  it  was  like.  I  found  a  store 
carrying  a  general  line  of  groceries, 
a  stock  of  shoes  and  a  few  work 
clothes.  The  manager  was  busy,  so 
I  had  a  little  time  to  look  around  and 
watch  the  trading.  Trade  seemed  to 
be  good,  but  then  it  was  a  Saturday 
and  that  is  a  sort  of  holiday  in  the 
west  when  everybody  and  his  wife  go 
to  town.  There  were  a  good  many 
'phone  orders  coming  in  and  a  de- 
livery wagon  was  in  evidence,  so  they 
were  doing,  from  all  appearances,  con- 
siderable town  business,  for  the 
farmer  does  not  get  his  stuff  delivered. 

The  store  was  organized  six  years 
ago  and  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Colorado  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000  in  ten-dollar  shares.  For- 
merly there  was  a  limit  of  fifty  shares 
to  any  one  stockholder,  but  the  limit 
has  been  taken  off.  The  annual  busi- 
ness done  is  about  $25,000.  There 
are  about  sixty  shareholders  and  on 
the  whole  they  are  loyal  to  the  store, 
but  there  was  some  dissatisfaction 
last  year  for  the  reason  that  they  had 
to  pocket  a  loss — due,  it  is  said,  to 
the  way  the  manager  handled  the 
business.  Part  of  the  loss  was  in 
bad  accounts. 

The  present  manager,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Crist,  is  a  pleasant  but  energetic 
young  man  who  started  in  the  store 
five  years  ago  as  a  delivery  boy  and 
has  worked  his  way  up  to  his  present 
position.  This  store  sells  goods  at 
the  same  price  as  the  other  stores, 
but  gives  a  discount  of  5  per  cent 
for  cash.  The  stockholders  have  one 
vote  per  share  (pshaw,  it  isn't  a  co- 
operative store  at  all,  just  a  big  stock 
company  that  hire  a  manager)  and 
the  profits,  if  there  are  any,  are 
divided  among  the  stockholders  ac- 
cording to  their  stock  holdings.  Oh 
co-operation,  what  travesties  are  per- 
petrated in  thy  name! 

Keith  Co.  H.  D.  LUTE. 


Save 

40%io  60% 
on  a. 

Clear  Fir  Silo 


Buy  direct  from  us  a 

Seattle  Silo  of  famous  Puget 
Sound  fir — made  of  timber  cut 
from  our  forests,  worked  in  one  of 
our  six  great  mills.  Sold  to  you  at  one 
profit  above  manufacturing  cost. 

Seattle  Silos 

are  made  of  the  finest  fir  in  the  land. 

Many  trees  crow  200  to  250  teet  tall.  Forout 
silo  staves  we  use  only  the  choicest.  Close  and 
strairht  train.  Free  from  sap  and  knots.  Won- 
derfully durable.  Seattle  Silos  have  patented 
swinging  doors — quick  detachable;  no  lift- 
ins;  easily  swine  in  or  out;  new  iron  cross- 
bar or  hoop  connection;  door  bars  form  lad.lcr 
from  which  hoops  are  easily  tightened. 

Write  today  for  f  older p?„blb1?f 

you  practically  carload  shipment  price   To  one 
*armer  in  each  townstvo  wt 
have  a  >-ery  special  offer. 
Write  today. 

SAVE40%to60%on 
Lumber  and  Millwork 

You  pay  five  middlemen's 
profits  on  lumber  you  buy  of  your 
local  dealer.    We  sell  you  at  one 

profit  above  producing  co  t.  Civc  you  choice 
limber  as  erows  only  in  tb;  Pugct  Sound  region 
2ive  you  the  benefit  of  our  wonderfully  low 
cost  of  produc.ion.  Our  six  freat  mills  turn  out 
twenty  to  thirty  carloads  of  materials  each  day. 
All  orders  shipped  wi;hin  24  to  48  hours  Reach 
our  customers  within  average  of  two  weeks. 
Satisfaction  guarantied  or  money  refunded. 
Send  for  price  list  and  catalog.  Send  bill  of 
materials,  if  possible,  for  estimate. 

HEWITT-LEA- 
FUNCK  CO. 

436  Union  Ave..  SEATTLE.  WASH. 


WASSON'S  PATENT  RUBBING  POST 


EVERY 

Hoc  Raiser 
NEEDS 
IT 


IT  KILLS 
THE  LICE. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


LET  THE 
HOC  DO  THE  WORK 


Hundreds  of Testimonials  as  Evert)  Buyer 
Becomes  a  Booster:  Write  today  for  Rice 
and  Booklet  Describing  thisWonaVrtul 
Labor  Saving  Device. 

WASSONN'FG.(D. 

31  BANK  BUILDING.  PBOFIIA.ILiLj,, 


THEWESTERNAUTOMATIC  Sweep 


Don't  need  »ny  help  to  push  off  the  load.  This 
■weep  fitted  with  an  automatic  Push-off  at- 
tachment eaves  one  man's  work  every  day 
that  it  is  used.     ei  A  lot  of  time 

lull  horse    g|  $  power.  Auto- 

matic attach- 
ment will  fit 
any  sweep  and 
is  sold 
i  sepa- 


We  sell  direct  and  make  Introductory  price  to  Brit  buy- 
ers In  Dew  territory.  Send  for  circular,  whioh  gives 
fall  description  and  prioe  delivered. 

Western  land  Roller  Co..  Bx.  21  .  Hastings.  Nebraska 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  t£tt^Vi!&% 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient 
cheap.  Last!  a  J' 
season.  Made  oi 
metal,  can'tspillortip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  $1. 

HAROLD  80MERB,  ISO  DeKftib  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N  V 
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rHE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  July  16,  1913. 


Air-Tight  Jars 

Your  preserves  must  be  air-tight  when  you  set 
them  away  if  you  want  to  avoid  mould  and 
fermentation.     Dip  your  jars  in 


Pure  Refined  ParaBine 
Absolutely  air-tight.       Inexpensive.       Easy  to  use. 
Pound  and  half-pound  cartons. 

To  make  washing  easy  use  Parowax.    Just  shave  a  l.tt'.e  into 


a  boilerful  of  wash, 
the  clothes. 


It  cleans  and  whitens  without  injuring 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(NEBRASKA) 


Omaha 


The  only  Bin  on  the  Market  with  Con- 
tinuous Circulation  of  Air.    Fully  Patented. 

In  buying  a  GRAIN  BIN  you  will 
make  no  mistake  when  getting  the 
HASTINGS  EQUITY  GRAIN  BIN 

with  continuous  circulation  of  air. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices 
at  once. 

HASTINGS  EQUITY  GRAIN  BIN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Hastings,  Nebraska 


Carey  Act 

LAND  OPENING 

beginning  August  7,  1913.  3,600  acres 
in  Bear  River  Valley,  Utah.  Low 
Price,  Easy  Terms  and  Long  Time. 
Also  9,000  acres  of  deeded  land  in  the 
Neponset  Tract  to  be  sold  at  low 
prices.    Easy  Terms.     Long  Time. 

Write  for  complete  information. 
Summer  Tourist  fares  (1st  class)  dally 
to,  and  including,  Sept.  30,  1913,  and 
Homeseekers'  fares  (2d  class)  1st  and 
3d  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

R   A.  SMITH 
Colonization    and    Industrial  Agent 

Union   Pacific   Railroad  Co. 
Room    116,    Union    Pacific  Building 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Bigger  Silo 

Cut  one  half  off 
your  Silage  t^!V"|rir5-S 

feeding  work  *  IkO 
with  the  Hinge  Door  Silo.  Doors 
operate  on  hinges.  Write 
for  our  catalog  on 


Two  famous  makes.  Best  con- 
struction in  both. 

Wood>  Brut.  Sill  I  Mfg.  Co. 
General  0lf.ee      -      Lincoln.  Nek. 

LAnilDx.MicK.MarTTflle,  Mo.. Minn*, 
•poll*. Mlon-,  Coda* Raplda,  I*..  E.  St.  . 

III..  Topeka,  Kan.,  Lexington.  Kj., DenTai.OoL, 
w.Waab.     Write  iWtat  Office.  D«pt.  2j 


H.  C.  McRelvie,  Field  Man 

Th«  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  aarly 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvle.  Publisher. 
O.  I.  PURDT.  Fieldman 

Nebraska   Hampshire   Breeders'  Association 

Through  their  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Jones,  Litchfield,  Neb.,  who  is 
making:  a  special  effort  for  increasing  the 
standing  of  the  Nebraska  Hampshire 
Breeders  Association  in  this  state,  an  or- 
ganization that  was  established  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Jones*  makes  a  special  appeal  for  mem- 
bership to  this  association.  He  sets  forth 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  450  breeders 
of  Hampshires  in  Nebraska  and  that  this 
state  rates  fourth  in  volume  of  Hampshires 
recorded.  This  year  the  Hampshire  Record 
Association  offered  a  $100  trophy  to  each  of 
the  three  states  recording  the  most  pedi- 
grees by  July  1,  1913.  The  Hampshire 
Advocate  offered  $200,  $100,  $75,  $50  and 
three  $25  prizes  to  the  seven  states  that 
registered  the  most  pedigrees  by  July  1. 
Nebraska  should  win  a  strong  place  in  this 
content.  The  association  trophy  will  be 
awarded  fo  the  four  champion  pigs  under 
six  months  shown  by  a  Nebraska  breeder 
and  the  Advocate  trophy  will  be  awarded 
to  the  champion  pair  of  pigs  shown  by  a 
lesident  of  Nebraska.  If  Nebraska  will  win 
first  or  second  place  in  this  recording  con- 
test, it  will  mean  much  to  the  success'  of 
the  breed  and  the  breeders  of  Hampshires 
in  this  state.  Mr.  Jones  is  enthusiastic  in 
his  work  for  the  association  and  should  be 
accorded  liberal  support. 

C.    XV.    Francisco's  Polands 

C.  W.  Francisco,  Inland,  Neb.,  has  ninety 
head  of  spring  pigs  that  will  compare  in 
quality  and  size  and  uniformity  with  any 
like  number  that  we  have  seen.  These  pigs 
range  from  the  first  of  March  until  the 
first  week  in  April  and  it  Is  evident  by 
their  thrifty  condition  that  they  got  away 
to  a  good  start  and  Mr.  Francisco  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  fine  line-up  of  growthy,  herd- 
heading  boars'  for  his  sale  October  21. 
These  pigs  are  mostly  sired  by  Young  Com- 
bination by  Combination,  dam  Pawnee 
Chief,  Jr.  Young  Combination  Is  one  of  the 
very  good  Poland  China  boars  and  will  be 
shown  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  He  is 
a  massive  hog  and  by  his  individual  ex- 
cellence and  the  unusual  quality  of  his  get 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  valu- 
able boars'  of  the  breed.  Other  pigs  are 
sired  by  Hadley  Victor  and  Victor  Hadley, 
both  by  Great  Victor  by  Big  Victor.  Great 
Victor  is  the  fall  boar  that  topped  the 
Lonergan  sale  a  year  ago  last  fall  and  that 
Mr.  Francisco  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
after  a  season's  service.  He  made  good 
absolutely  and  was  one  of  the  biggest  boned 
and  best-footed  Poland  boars  we  ever  saw. 
There  are  four  fall  boars  on  the  Francisco 
farm  sired  by  Great  Victor  and  at  least  two 
of  these  will  be  shown  in  the  senior  pig 
class  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  One  of 
them,  out  of  a  great  Hadley  dam,  is  a 
ripper.  He  is  big,  long  and  smooth,  has 
very  good  bone  and  extra  good  feet,  strong 
back,  fine  coat  and  color  and  if  fitted  to 
his  limit  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  In 
this  class  in  the  show.  He  has  every  evi- 
dence of  going  on  and  making  a  great  herd 
boar.  Mr.  Francisco  will  sure  have  a  great 
string  of  young  boars  in  his  October  21  sale. 
In  this  sale  will  be  herd  boar  material 
good  enough  to  warrant  the  attendance  of 
leading  breeders.  Watch  for  further  an- 
nouncement of  this  sale. 

William  Hippie's  Poland's 

William  Kipple,  Columbus.  Neb.,  whose 
farm  is  just  a  short  distance  northeast  of 
town,  has  made  a  start  in  the  Poland  busi- 
ness the  last  year  and  has  a  very  nice 
bunch  of  late  pigs.  The  pigs  are  sired  by 
the  Herring  boars,  Smooth  Jumbo  and  Long 


Wonder,  and  Guy's  Price's  Last  and  Metal 
Top.  Two  of  his  best  sows  are  K.'s  Lady 
and  K.'s  Maid  by  Longfellow,  Jr.,  and  both 
have  good  litters'.  Another  good  sow  Is 
Maxine  by  L.'s  Quality,  dam  by  Big  Victor, 
with  litter  of  six  good  pigs  by  Guy  s  Price's 
Last.  Pearline  by  King  Giant,  dam  by  Big 
Hadley's  Model,  has  a  litter  by  Metal  Top. 
Mr.  Kipple's  herd  combines  as  good  breed- 
ing as  can  be  obtained  and  the  sows  were 
purchased  from  such  good  herds  as  W.  H. 
Moore  &  Son,  D.  C.  Lonergan  and  Charles 
Herring.  Mr.  Kipple  will  have  a  few  extra 
good  young  males  for  sale  at  reasonable 
figures. 

John  Tyrell's  Durocs 

John  Tyrell,  located  two  miles  northeast 
of  Goehner,  Neb.,  has  a  good  herd  of  Duroc 
Jerseys  and  the  spring  crop  of  pigs  consists 
of  forty  head  by  Gano,  Queen's  Crimson, 
King  The  Colonel  and  Muncie  breeding.  The 
herd  is  headed  by  Model's  Advancer,  a 
choice  boar  of  rich  breeding  about  which 
we  will  make  additional  comment  in  a  later 
issue.  Mr.  Tyrell  and  William  Severns  of 
Tamora  will  hold  a  bred  sow  sale  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  A  choice  lot  of  top  sows  will  be 
drafted  in  this  sale. 

George  Schwab's  Pure  Bred  Stock 

George  W.  Schwab.  Clay  Center,  Neb., 
breeder  of  Duroc  Jersey  hogs,  Red  Polled 
cattle  and  Percheron  horses,  has  a  good 
line-up  of  the  various  breeds  on  his  farm 
at  present,  and  will  have  a  lot  of  good 
breeding  stock  for  sale  this  season.  Mr. 
Schwab  has  dealt  in  these  different  breeds 
for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  time 
he  has  sold  stock  into  rn^iny  of  the  states 
in  the  union.  His  Durocs  are  of  the  big  type 
and  are  represented  by  a  good  line  of  breed- 
ing. He  has  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Van  Kleeck's  Polands 

G.  B.  Van  Kleeck,  located  six  miles  north- 
west of  Central  City,  Neb.,  has  a  very  good 
herd  of  big-type  Polands  from  which  will 
be  made  a  sale  of  spring  pigs  on  October  6. 
Mr.  Van  Kleeck  has  been  a  resident  of 
Nebraska  for  a  little  over  a  year,  having 
moved  to  his  present  location  from  south- 
eastern Iowa,  where  he  had  been  breeding 
big-type  Polands  for  about  ten  years.  His 
breeding  stock  descends  directly  from  the 
Mouw  herd.  The  sires  represented  are  Big 
Bone,  a  boar  that  weighed  830  pounds  at 
twenty-two  months  old;  Jumbo,  by  Neu- 
hofel's  Long  Wonder,  and  out  of  Meadow 
View  Maid  by  Long  King;  and  Long  Giant 
by  Black  Giant.  The  sows  in  the  herd  are 
of  the  above  breeding,  and  also  Longfellow, 
Orange  Chief  and  Chief  Tecumseh.  Mr. 
Van  Kleeck  has  seventy  growthy  spring 
pigs  with  lots  of  quality  and  will  have  a 
fine  offering  of  boars  and  gilts  for  his 
October  6  sale.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  this 
herd  and  sale  in  mind. 

Koehlmoos'  Durocs 

Henry  Koehlmoos  of  Pilger,  Neb.,  has  a 
good  bunch  of  spring  males  that  he  will 
sell  very  reasonable.  He  has  eighty  spring 
pigs  and  among  his  spring  litters  is  one 
sired  by  the  champion  boar  Critic  B.  This 
Critic  B.  litter  is  out  of  a  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  dam  and  she  is  raising  him  five 
growthy  pigs.  One  of  the  best  pigs  in  this 
litter  is  a  boar  pig  and  looks  the  part  of 
developing  into  a  good  sire.  He  has  an 
extra  good  litter  by  Fancy  Wonder,  the 
show  boar,  out  of  a  Golden  Model  4th  dam. 
He  also  has  a  litter  by  Prince  Muncie 
Colonel,  and  a  corking  good  litter  by  Col. 
Tippy  out  of  a  dam  by  Premier  Fancy. 
The  best  pigs  which  Mr.  Koehlmoos  has  are 
In  this  litter.  The  other  spring  pigs  are 
sired  by  the  good  breeding  boars.  Melina's 


Wonder  and  Crimson  Wonder  Select.  Mr. 
Koehlmoos  has  been  breeding  pure  breds 
for  a  number  of  years  and  last  year  sold 
some  of  his  surplus  stock  in  the  Henry 
Stuthman  offering.  The  kind  o£  stuff  he 
put  in  this  sale  demonstrated  that  he  was 
a  hog-man. 

Growthy  Durocs 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Serck  & 
Lamson,  Duroc  Jersey  breeders,  at  Neligh, 
Neb.  They  have  a  mighty  good  bunch  of 
spring  pigs  this  year,  sired  by  such  boars 
as  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder, 
Golden  Wonder  Orion  and  Crimson  Boy. 
The  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder  litter  are  extra  good. 
They  are  good  lengthy  fellows  with  plenty 
of  bone  and  out  of  a  litter  by  Col.  Tippy. 
They  also  have  a  good  litter  out  of  Mode- 
row's  Wonder,  out  of  Crimson  Wonder,  that 
is  coming  along  in  fine  shape.  The  litter 
by  Wonder  Model,  a  son  of  Blue  Ribbon 
Model,  is  out  of  a  dam  by  Invincible  Chief. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  fop  some  real  good 
growthy  spring  males,  make  them  a  visit. 
Emil   Anderson's  Durocs 

Emll  Anderson,  Edgar,  Neb.,  has  125 
spring  pigs  and  forty-five  head  of  fall  and 
winter.  These  are  sired  by  Belle's  Prince 
by  Red  Wonder,  dam  Clay  Center  Belle; 
Crimson  Boy  by  Crimson  Wonder  4th;  and 
Crimson  Wonder  4th.  He  will  have  a  fall 
sale  October  15  and  a  bred  sow  sale  Febru- 
ary 16.  For  the  fall  sale  will  be  listed  forty 
head  of  boars,  twenty  head  of  which  are  of 
fall  and  winter  farrcw  and  that  will  be  an 
unusually  good  bunch  of  big,  useful  boars. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  a  good  herd  and  has  built 
up  a  local  trade  that  rivals  any  in  the 
state.  He  had  one  of  the  very  best  sow 
sales  of  the  season  last  winter,  considering 
that  it  was  the  first  sale  that  he  had  made 
any  effort  on  for  outside  patronage.  His 
herd  if  of  big  blood  lines  and  the  sows 
are  very  prolific. 

Will  Disperse  Herd 

An  important  cattle  sale  will  be  the  one 
of  Ernest  Stein  of  O'Neill,  Neb.,  on  August 
12.  Mr.  Stein  has  maintained  a  herd  of 
Shorthorns  and  Double  Standard  Polled 
Durhams  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
made  good  in  the  stock  business.  He  re- 
cently purchased  land  in  Virginia  and  de- 
cided to  move  there  and  make  his  home. 
He  came  here  a  good  many  years  ago  and 
has  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  best 
farms  that  we  have  ever  been  on.  It  is 
north  of  O'Neill  in  a  valley  and  he  has 
developed  the  farming  end  till  at  the  pres- 
ent time  he  has  one  of  the  best  grain  and 
stock  farms  in  that  county.  His  farm  con- 
sists of  712  acres  and  over  170  acres  is  in 
alfalfa  and  about  120  acres  of  farm  land. 
The  rest  is  good  grass.  He  has  a  big  or- 
chard which  was  planted  by  himself  years 
ago.  There  is  never  a  year  but  what  he 
has  an  abundance  of  fruit.  He  is  a  scien- 
tific, farmer  and  has  made  modern  improve- 
ments on  his  place.  He  has  one  of  the 
best  equipped  watering  systems  and  every- 
thing is  handy  as  can  be.  At  the  head  of 
his  herd  stands  the  Double  Standard  Polled 
Durham  bull  Prince  Hamilton  332105  by 
Prince  of  Pallas  2d,  out  of  the  dam  Bright 
Eyes  19th  by  Young  Athelstame.  He  is  a 
five-year-old  bull  and  one  of  those  big, 
deep-bodied  fellows  that  breeds  lots  of  size. 
He  has  used  this  bull  for  three  seasons, 
all  the  young  stuff  being  sired  by  him. 
He  is  a  very  strong  breeder,  siring  the 
kind  that  respond  readily  to  feed,  and  the 
cattle  for  this  sale  will  not  be  in  high  flesh 
but  in  ju  t  good  breeding  condition,  none  of 
them    being   pampered.      The   bull   end  will 


KING    SEGIS    PONTIAC    PLUS  94712 


The  greatest  bred  bull  in  the  west  today. 
His  breeding  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
valuable  animals  living  at  the  present  time. 

His  sire  is  King  Segis  Pontiac  44444, 
who  is  the  sire  of  the  famous  $10,000  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra.  He  is  out  of  the 
great  King  Segis  with  seventy  A. .  R.  O. 
daughters  and  Pontiac  Clothilde  DeKol  2d 
with  a  record  of  37.21  pounds  of  butter 
from  646.10  pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days; 
145.29  pounds  of  butter  from  2,588.40 
pounds  of  milk  in  thirty  days,  and  1,271.60 
pounds  of  butter  from  25,318.00  pounds  of 
milk  in  365  days,  world's  record;  she  in 
turn  is  out  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  the  grand 
old  sire,  who  is  the  sire  of  twelve  thirty- 
pound  cows. 

K.  P.  Lady,  the  dam  of  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiac Plus,  is  one  of  the  best  daughters  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs.  She  has  a  two-year- 
old  record  of  26.67  pounds  of  butter  from 
399.20  pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days; 
.103.71  pounds  of  butter  from  1,849.90 
pounds  of  milk  in  thirty  days,  and  922.0 
pounds  of  butter  from  17,760.1  pounds  of 
milk  in  365  days.  She  has  been  retested  at 
four  years  twenty-five  days  with  a  record 
of  31.29  pounds  of  butter  from  506.2 
pounds  of  milk,  and  128.22  pounds  of  butter 
from  2,034.9  pounds  of  milk  in  thirty 
days.  She  is  a  sister  to  K.  P.  Pontiac 
Lass,  44.15  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days, 
world's  record.  She  is  a  daughter  of  King 
of  the  Pontiacs  who  at  eight  years  of  age 
has  eighty  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  five  with 
records  over  thirty  pounds  in  seven  days. 

K.  P.  Lady's  dam,  Pontiac  Kate  2d  94196, 
whose  record  at  two  years  of  23.08  pounds 
of  butter  from  415.30  pounds  of  milk  in 
seven  days  and  737.39  pounds  of  butter 
from  13.454.50  pounds  of  milk  in  349  days, 
is.  out  of  DeKol's  2d  Butter  Boy  3d  23260 
and.  Pontiac.  Kate  65772. 

DeKol's  2d  Butter  Boy  3d  23260  has  110 


A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  fifty-six  A.  R.  O. 
sons,  including  Friend  Hengerveld  DeKol 
Butter  Boy  29303,  who  is  the  sire  of  Bano- 
stine  Belle  DeKol  10136  with  a  world's 
record  of  1,322.92  pounds  of  butter  in  365 
days. 

Pontiac  Kate  is  a  daughter  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol,  who  has  116  A.  R.  O.  daughters' 
and  forty-nine  proven  sons. 

The  record  of  his  two  nearest  dams  aver- 
age 34.25  pounds  of  butter  from  576.1. 
pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days;  136.75 
pounds  of  butter  from  2,311.6  pounds  of 
milk  in  thirty  days  and  a  yearly  record 
average  with  K.  P.  Lady  at  two  years  of. 
1,096.8  pounds'  of  butter  from  21,539.05 
pounds  of  milk. 

Besides  his  great  pedigree,  as  an  indi- 
vidual he  is  a  perfect  dairy  type,  has  plenty 
of  size  and  at  sixteen  months  he  weighed 
1,200  pounds.  His  particular  type  and 
beauty  of  appearance  make  him  attractive 
to    all  comers. 

Among  the  females  will  be  found  great 
producers;  two-year-olds  with  records  as 
high  as  21  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days 
to  full  aged  cows  as  high  as  26  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days  with  semi-official 
yearly  records  of  nearly  800  pounds  of 
butter.  Ten  females  are  in  semi-official 
yearly  tests,  some  giving  as  high  as  90 
pounds  of  butter  in  thirty  days.  Among 
them  will  be  found  eleven  grand-daughter* 
of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  as  well  as  grand- 
daughters of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Johanna  Lad,  Pieterge  Henger- 
veld's  Count  DeKol,  King  Walker  and 
other   noted  sires. 

Every  female  in  Nelson  Brothers'  herd, 
which  does  not  already  have  an  official 
record,  will  be  tested  at  their  next  freshen- 
ing and  thereby  establish  a  home  of  A.  R.  O.. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  NAME 
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consist  of  the  herd  bull,  Prince  Hamilton, 
and  two  young  bulls.  The  females  are  a 
strong  lot  of  good  producing  cows  and  are 
all  regular  calf  raisers.  Five  of  the  cows 
will  have  calves  at  foot;  all  the  others  are 
bred,  some  well  along  In  calf.  Some  of  the 
cows  with  calves  at  foot  will  be  rebred. 
There  are  a  number  of  yearling  and  two- 
year-old  heifers  that  will  develop  into  good 
big  breeding  cows.  One  of  his  foundation 
cows  was  Annie  Rooney,  a  cow  that  he 
bought  from  Dan  Cronin,  sired  by  My.sie's 
Duke  132II92.  She  has  been  a  regular  pro- 
ducer and  is  still  in  the  herd.  There  are 
a  number  of  daughters  and  grand-daughters' 
of  hers  in  the  herd  today.  Another  one  of 
his  foundation  cows  is  Crystal  June  by  Roan 
Elick.  She  is  a  big  Polled  Durham  cow 
that  is  right  in  every  way.  She  will  have 
a  heifer  and  a  bull  in  the  sale.  Nancy  E. 
4th,  sired  by  Baron  Sharon  2d  169593.  is 
one  of  his  good  cows.  She  will  also  have 
two  heifers  in  the  sale.  A  number  of  the 
females  in  the  offering  will  be  sired  by 
Cay  Hampton,  a  bull  that  he  used  one 
season.  Others  are  by  such  bulls  as  Chief 
L'kvender  2d  and  Sharon  Duke  228675.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  Polled  Durham 
and  Shorthorn  cattle,  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Stein  in  regard  to  this  di.persion  sale. 
Thomas  A.  Shattuck's  Polands 
Thomas  A.  Shattuck,  Hastings,  Neb.,  is 
bringing  on  a  good  bunch  of  spring  pigs 
and  will  list  seventy-five  head  of  tops  of 
146  pigs  farrowed  from  fourteen  sows  for 
his  sale  October"  16.  The  earlier  pigs  are. 
in  our  opinion,  up  to  the  high  standard 
that  has  made  this  herd  a  prominent  source 
for  breeding  stock.  The  prospects  are  for 
at'  good  herd  boar  material  for  this  sale  as 
Mr.  Shattuck  has  been  able  to  produce. 
The  pigs  are  by  the  great  boars  Sampson, 
Momentum  and  Jumbo  Chief,  the  latter  by 
Jumbo  Pan.  owned  by  A.  H.  Krumme.  In 
a  later  issue  we  will  set  forth  in  detail  the 
pigs  for  this  offering. 

Reitzel's  Durocs 

W.  E.  Reitzel.  the  well  known  Duroc  Jer- 
sey breeder  at  Genoa,  Neb.,  has  sixty  spring 
pigs  and  they  are  coming  along  in  nice 
shape.  A  large  percentage  of  his  spring 
crop  are  sired  by  his  great  breeding  boar, 
Cleatham's  Pride  2d,  and  he  is  certainly 
one  of  the  good  breeding  boars  in  the  state. 
We  recently  saw  this  boar  and  he  is  righ; 
up  in  nice  shape  and  his  get  certainly  have 
the  right  to  be  good. 

iFroistad's  Durocs 

M.  O.  Froistad  of  Newman  Grove.  Neb., 
has  ninety  spring  pigs  that  are  doing  good. 
Over  half  of  these  are  sired  by  a  boar  he 
calls  M.  O.'s  Chief  Select,  by  Chief  Select, 
a  boar  that  will  show  in  the  junior  yearling 
class  this  year.  He  has  three  Valley  Prince 
litters  and  some  of  these  are  the  best  and 
biggest  spring  pigs  that  he  is  raising.  He 
al«o  has  a  good  litter  by  Red  Chief  Wonder. 
Tickler's  Duroi's 

H.  A.  Tickler,  Inland.  Neb.,  has  fifty 
Duroc  spring  pigs  growing  out  in  good 
shape.  These  pigs'  are  mostly  sired  by  the 
great  boar,«  Cleatham's  Pride,  by  Crimson 
Wonder  3d.  Some  very  good  spring  males 
are  on  hand  and  will  be  sold  at  private 
treaty.  A  bred  sow  sale  will  be  made 
March  2.  Mr.  Tickler  has  the  best  line-up 
that  he  has  ever  raised. 

(Continued   on    Page  731) 


AUCTIONEERS 


DUROC -JERSEYS 
K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL.  TIPPY. 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MEDINA'S  WONDER. 
IIKNKY   KOEHUIUOS  P1LGER.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  MALES 

Sired  by  BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL,  B.  & 
G.s  WONDER.  CRIMSON  BOY  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 
SERCK   &   LAMSON  NELIGH.  NEB. 

POTTEIGER'S  DURCCS 

Growthy      spring      males      by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,    a   son   of  LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.   L.   POTTEIGEK       FULLERTON,  NEB. 

HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JEfiSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also    price    a    few    sows    for   fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 

____REDJ»OJ,L!J  

SCHWAB'S  R E D  POLLS 

Choice     animals     of   either     sex    for  sale. 
Quality    the    best.      Prices    right.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.      Address   or  visit — 
W.  F    SCHWAB       CLAY   CENTER,  NEB, 


Auctioneers  5? 


Blf  Money 


How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.    Carpenter,    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK   AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be     pleased    to     communicate  with 
parties   wanting   fall    dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.   THOMPSON       YORK,  NEB. 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pur* 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence in   conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l   Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE  STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

Sells  all    Breeds:   Cattle   Sales  a  Specialty. 

WRITE   FOR  DATES. 
 NORTH  BEND,  NEBRASKA 


HORSES 


PERCHERONS.  Ever  no- 
tice average  farmers  who 
keep  their  own  stallion 
raise  more  colts  from 
same  number  mares  and 
make  more  horse  money  ? 
A  big  Percheron  from  my 
13  young  regist'd  studs 
at  breeder's  prices  would 
make  you  money.  Just 
east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R  7,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLANDS 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 

SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  19090S 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E,  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


I 


SHORTHORNS 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  OF 
FESSENMEYER'S    "A    WONDER  ' 

Mated  with   NEBRASKA   GIANT,   a  grand- 
son of  Long  King,  for  sale.    Sows  to  farrow 
the  last  of  August  and  September. 
H.   H.   MEYER  FONTANELLE.  NEB. 

Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE. 
H.    C.    MEINHOLD.    Stromsburg.  Nebraska 

First  Prize— "Big  Tom"  56664 

BIG  TOM,  first  prize  boar  of  Nebraska,  1911, 
head<  my  herd.     Spring  boars  for  sale. 
PAUL  WAGNER  PIERCE.  NEB. 


BEmCSHIRES 

Cushman's  Berkshires 

Limited  number  of  herd  heading  spring 
boars  by  ROSE  HILL  BARON  for  sale 
at  low  figures'.     Address — 

GEORGE   S.   CUSHMAN  YORK,  NEB. 

 CJEIE^TJE^^WHJTES^  

MURRAY'S  IMMUNE  O.  I.  C. 

HERD  HEADERS — Fall  boars  by  U    S.  and 
FAIRMONT   CHIEF  —  both   big   type  sires. 
These  fall   boars  are   IMMUNB,   are  priced 
right    and    GUARANTEED.  Address! — 
CWAH    H    MURRAY  FRJKNT).  NF.B 

HAMPSHIRES 

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines';  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific    strains.     Choice    spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.     WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.  V.  HARVEY  CULBERTSON,  NEB. 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.       THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;   SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BUSKIRK,  SR.  PENDER.  NEBRASKA 

RITCHIE  BROS.1  SHORTHORN  HERDS 

Two  choice  young  bulls  for  sale  of  service- 
able ages,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cum- 
berland's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy  milking 
dams.  Address. 

C.   A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 

•  Herds    are  on 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address 
GEORGE  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 
adjoining  farms.) 


Shorthorn  Bull  Calves 

Weighing   from    508   to    600   lbs.     Sired  by 

SCOTCH  BARON 
by     Baron     Surmise.      Prices  reasonable. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK.  NEB. 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulN  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices'.  Dual-purpose 
herd  of   Shorthorns.     Address — • 
IRVIN    E.    WILSON      BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  breed  a  limited  number  of  cows  to  our  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PLUS  for  $100 
each.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  is  a  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  the  $10,000  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  is  K  P.  Lady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31.29  lbs.  of  but- 
ter in  7  days;  2034.9  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  dayj  and  128.22  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days  at  4  years 
of  age.  Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922.04  lbs.  of  butter 
in  365  days.  The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  average  34.25  lbs.  of 
butter  In  7  days,  136.75  lbs.  in  30  days  and  1C96.8  lbs.  in  365  days.  His  breeding  and  un- 
usual correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holstein  bulls  living  today. 
WRITE  »R  VISIT.  NELSON  BROTHERS,    STKOMSBURG,  NEBRASKA. 

(Breeders  of  High  Class  Registered  Hoistetns 


FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifer  I  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 
..Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,    200  Bee  Bldg.,    Omaha,  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central   City,  Neb. 

Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-Friehian  Asso.  Bx  134,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY   4TH   BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS 


SIRED    BY    BEAU    GONDOLINE,  REX 
THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six  bulls,  8  to  16  months  old,  and  ten 
head   of  cows   for  sale. 

G.   G.    CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds   in  Nebraska. 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

 FOR  SALE  

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL  BROS.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.     ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

POLAND  CHINAS 


MILLER  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

A  few  fall  boars  and  only  a  limited  number  of  spring  males  for  sale.  These  boars  are 
sired  by  the  renowned  big-type  sires  MILLER'S  CHIEF  PRICE,  MILLER'S  PIONEER 
CHIEF  PRICE.  MILLER'S  BIG  ORANGE  and  MILLER'S  SIOUX  CHIEF.  MR.  PURDY 
OF  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  HAS  RECENTLY  SEEN  THESE  BOARS  AND  WILL 
BE  GLAD  TO  ANSWER  ANY  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  REGARD  TO  THEM.  A  NUM- 
BER OF  OUTSTANDING  HERD  HEADERS  CARRYING  BIG-TYPE  BREEDING. 
JOHN  MILLER  ROCK  VALLEY,  IOWA 

DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS.  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
FRANK  DVORAK  HOVVELLS,  NEBRASKA 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL    and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.  H.   SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  bngWender 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED      DIFFEY  NORTH   BEND,  NEB. 


KING  THE  COL.  SALE 


Especially  Strong  Offering  of 
BIG  TYPE  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Logan,  Iowa,  THURSDAY,  August  7 

KING  THE  COL.  lias  proven  the  most  valuable  sire  of  Dnrocs  with 
extreme  size  that  lives  today.  TWENTY  tops  from  his  spring  crop 
of  mnles  are  included.  There  will  also  be  FIFTEEN  sows  bred  to 
KING  THE  COL.  for  fall  litters.  A  two-eyar-old  boar,  the  dupli- 
cate of  KING  THE  COL.,  will  be  sold.  He  is  siring  the  big  type  and 
you  will  realize  this  more  after  you  visit  the  fairs  this  year. 

WRITE  FOR   CATALOG,  ADDRESSING— 

O..S.  LARSON,  Logan,  Iowa 

COL.  N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Auctioneer 

O.  I.  PURDY,  Fieldman,  Nebraska  Farmer 


A  Great  Offering  of  Big  Durocs 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Larson  herd,  after  >pending  some  time  seeing  the 
grand  lot  of  good,  big  breeding  matrons  and  looking  at  the  stuff  sired  by  King 
The  Col.,  we  decided  that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  hog  farms  we  had  ever 
been  on  for  the  breeding  of  big-type  Durocs.  Mr.  Larson  has  this  reputation  and 
will  continue  to  have  as'  long  as  he  keeps  such  noted  sires  as  King  The  Col.  The 
biggest  stun*  in  Iowa  is  sired  by  this  boar.  The  stuff  sired  by  him  is  not  only 
big  but  Is  smooth  and  has  great  depth  of  body.  Not  only  the  well  known  Col. 
Gano  is  s'ired  by  King  The  Col.  but  other  boars  that  give  indication  now  of 
giving  equally  as  good  reputation  are  showing  up  over  the  state.  Col.  Sensation, 
another  son  of  King  The  Col.,  weighs  over  1,000  pounds  now  and  will  probably 
weigh  over  1,100  pounds  when  he  is  shown  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair.  There  are  a 
number  of  spring  boars  In  this  offering  that  look  the  part  of  good  herd  boars. 
We  never  seen  a  growthier  and  better  bunch  of  spring  males  than  tho?e  which 
Mr.  Larson  has  selected  to  go  in  this  offering.  The  class  of  sows  which  he  has 
mated  with  King  The  Col.  for  fall  litters  are  an  exceptionally  strong  lot.  The 
fall  sows  are  extra  good  and  the  tried  sows  are  among  the  best  in  his  herd. 
Breeders'  who  cannot  attend  the  sale  may  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  O.  S. 
Larson. — O.   I.  Purdy. 
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Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Suspect  Cholera 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  had 
trouble  with  my  pigs,  which  die  when 
about  three  months  old.  Last  year 
the  March  pigs  began  to  die  in  May 
and  they  went  slowly,  one  by  one. 
They  seemed  thrifty  and  in  good  con 
dition  until  taken  sick,  when  all  at 
once  they  would  stop  eating,  pant 
rapidly,  and  lie  on  their  bellies  with 
the  head  straight  out  and  the  ears 
straight  back,  and  after  lying  around 
like  this  for  four  or  five  days  would 
die.  I  lost  about  thirty  out  of 
seventy.  Two  weeks  ago  the  same 
trouble  broke  out;  I  have  already  lost 
eight,  and  two  are  sick.  These  too 
are  thrifty  March  pigs.  Fifty  of  them 
have  the  run  of  a  good  alfalfa  pas 
ture,  the  milk  of  ten  cows,  a  little 
oilmeal,  and  as  much  dry  shelled  corn 
as  they  will  clean  up.  Until  taken 
sick  they  have  a  good  appetite.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  cure  them  and  to 
rid  my  yards  of  the  disease,  and  after 


St.  Joseph  Veterinary  College 

Thoroughly  modern  thrae  years'  course  in 
veterinary  medicine  leading  to  the  degree 
of  D.  V.  M.  College  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Modern  and 
completely  equipped  laboratories.  Un- 
excelled clinical  facilities.  For  prospectus 
address  DR  F.  W.  CALDWELL,  Dean 
ST.    JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


QUICK  ACTION  SAVES  LIFE 

Most  live  stock  losses  result  from  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  proper  ap- 
plication of  simple  remedies  at  the  right  time  is 
what  prevents  the  final  loss.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  the  Humphreys'  Medicine  Company  has 
made  a  practical  study  of  animal  diseases,  their 
prevention  and  cure.  The  great  amount 
of  information  secured 
by  these  many  years  of 
study  has  now  been  put 
into  a  500  Page  Book 
which  will  be  sent  free 
of  cost  to  all  farmers 
who  want  to  protect 
their  live  stock  and  in- 
crease its  value.  These 
rerredies  are  guaran- 
teed to  be  harmless,  safe 
and  reliable.  They 
cost  but  little,  and  it  is 
really  no  more  than 
your  duty  to  know 
about  them  so  that  you 
may  help  the  poordumb 
beast  quickly  in  time 
of  trouble.  Cften  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  vet- 
erinary to  the  farm  in 
time  to  save  the  life  of  a  valuable  animal,  and  if 
the  owner  i  s  acquainted  with  the  facts  contained 
in  Humphreys'  great  book,  and  has  the  Hum- 
phreys' Remedies  at  hand,  he  can  get  along  just 
as  well  without  the  veterinary,  saving  the  ani- 
mal and  the  doctor's  bill.  If  you  can't  get  the 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Remedies  at 
your  local  store  write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  we  will  send  this 
valuable  book  free  of  all  cost. 
Address — Humphreys'  Medicine  Company 
156  Will. am    Street,   New   York  City. 


DR-HESS  DIP 

And  Disiisfaofant 

is  a  preparation  entirely  harm- 
less to  man  and  beast. 
Its  sole  office  is  to  kill  disease 
germs,  correct  impure  conditions 
and  destroy  noxious  insect  life. 
It  does  these  things  whenever 
and  wherever  it  is  used  accord- 
ing to  directions.  It  meets  the 
rigid  requirement  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  an  official  dip  for 
sheep  scab.  Its  use  on  farm  stock 
tg<?  insures  animal  health  and  thus 
rf^*  increases  live-stock  values.  It 
is  an  unfailing  purifier  for 
foul  sink?,  drains,  sewers  and 
outbuildings.  There  is  no 
certainty  of  profit  in  stock 
.  farming  without  its  use. 

Write  for  a  free 
Dip  Booklet. 

DR.  HESS  & 

CLARK 

Ashliad, 
Ohio. 


being  cured  will  it  be  safe  to  sell 
them  for  breeding  purposes? — H.  H.  J., 
Howard  Co. 

I  have  no  idea  what  was  the  trouble 
with  your  hogs  last  year,  but  when- 
ever shoats  begin  to  die  with  any 
disease  that  seems  to  be  contagious 
and  generally  fatal  it  is  well  to  sus- 
pect cholera.  If  you  can  get  the 
services  of  a  qualified  veterinarian  I 
would  suggest  that  you  have  him  ex- 
amine these  shoats  and  kill  a  sick  one 
if  necessary.  If  there  is  no  qualified 
veterinarian,  then  get  a  thermometer 
and  take  the  temperatures  of  those 
that  are  sick  and  a  number  that  ap- 
pear well,  and  if  you  find  any  tem- 
peratures of  from  105  to  over  107  you 
may  be  quite  certain  that  you  have 
cholera.  The  serum  treatment  is  the 
only  one  we  know  of  that  is  of  any 
benefit.  The  most  of  the  well  hogs 
in  a  herd  and  a  great  many  of  those 
apparently  well,  yet  carrying  a  high 
temperature,  will  be  protected.  But 
it  does  not  do  a  sick  hog  any  good. 


Sweeny  Following  Abscess 

Last  spring  an  abscess  formed  on 
one  of  my  horse's  shoulders  after  we 
had  worked  her  about  a  week.  After 
it  ripened  we  opened  it  and  worked 
the  pus  out,  then  kept  it  open  for  a 
week  or  so.  Later  the  shoulder 
showed  that  it  was  sweenyed.  The 
place  where  we  opened  the  abscess 
does  not  heal,  but  a  gray  matter  runs 
from  it  constantly.  What  is  the  cause, 
and  what  can  we  do  to  make  the 
wound  heal? — J.  L.  S.;  Cheyenne  Co. 

The  opening  to  this  abscess  should 
be  followed  up  and  a  liberal  opening 
made  to  the  bottom  of  it  so  that  the 
contents  can  drain  out  completely. 
It  is  possible  that  it  needs  some  treat- 
ment besides  this,  and  if  there  is  a 
qualified  veterinarian  in  your  com- 
munity it  would  be  well  to  have  him 
examine  the  rhoulder.  Abscesses  of 
this  kind  should  be  opened  freely  as 
early  as  noticed,  as  this  tends  to  re- 
duce the  time  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  animal  from  work. 


LAND    VALUES    AND  TAXATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  gettir- 
so  that  one  cannot  pick  up  a  copy  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  without  seeing 
r.ome  reference,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  single  tax.  In  an 
editorial  not  long  ago  the  question 
was  asked — "Is  it  a  crime  for  a  man 
to  build  a  new  barn  or  house?"  Of 
course  not!  It  is  no  more  a  crime 
for  a  man  to  build  a  new  barn  or 
bouse  than  it  is  for  him  to  buy  an 
extra  forty  of  land,  and  under  the 
present  system  of  taxation  one  is  not 
penalized  more  than  the  other.  Under 
the  sirg'e  tax  one  might  ask:  "Is  it 
a  crime  to  buy  or  own  land?" — and 
with  a  great  deal  more  reason,  too, 
since  land  would  be  the  only  form 
of  property  to  be  taxed. 

In  the  issue  for  April  23  you  stated 
editorially  that  good  roads,  good 
schools  and  markets  make  land  in- 
crease in  value.  They  certainlv  do, 
and  I  wpnt  to  ask  you  who  it  is  that 
builds  these  good  roads  and  schools 
and  makes  a  good  market  possible? 
Is  it  not  the  taxpayer?  And  who  is 
the  taxpayer  but  the  land  owner  in 
city  and  country?  Do  people  own 
buildings  without  owning  the  land 
upon  which  they  rest?  Mighty  seldom! 

Since  the  money  to  build  these 
things  that  make  land  increase  in 
value  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  land 
owners,  why  in  the  name  of  reason 
should  they  not  receive  some  benefit 
by  way  of  an  increased  price  for  their 
and?  Would  you  have'  them  build 
and  maintain  these  improvements  and 
receive  no  more  benefit  from  them 
than  the  pauper?  Do  you  expect  a 
man  to  be  able  to  go  into  a  well 
fettled  community,  where  the  land 
owners  have  been  paying  heavy  taxes 
for  years  in  order  to  provide  a  fund 
for  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
these  good  roads  and  schools,  and 
buy  land  as  cheaply  as  it  could  have 
been  bought  before  these  advantages 
existed? 

I  for  one  am  getting  awfully  tired 
of  such  half-baked  questions  and 
arguments  about  a  system  that  could 
not  but  be  detrimental  to  the  farming 
industry.  That  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
respect  you  can  probably  find  out  by 
a  short  talk  with  the  first  farm  owner 
you  happen  to  meet.  If  I  may,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  either  give  us 
ome  good  sound  reasons  why  one 
class  should  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  government  and  the  other  class 
none,  or  give  us  a  rest  on  this  subject. 

W.  A.  KANNOW. 

Hitchcock  Co. 


On  Sunday,  June  30,  binders  were 
running  in  scores  of  southern  Ne- 
braska wheat  fields.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  note  whether  farmers 


who  passed  up  that  day  of  rest  are 
any  better  off  financially  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  their  neighbors  who 
did  not  work  that  day. 


Regal  Underslung  Best 
for  Country  Roads 

Hundreds  of  representative  farmers  who  are 
the  best  and  most  critical  automobile  buyers,, 
have  selected  Regal  Underslung  Cars  and  found 
they  rendered  constant,  lasting  and  efficient  service  on 
country  roads.  Today  Regals  are  found  in  every  rural 
district. 

The  Underslung  Construction — the  frame  below  the 
axles — insures  you  against  skidding  and  turning  turtle. 
Ample  road  clearance  is  provided.  The  distinctive  spring 
construction  makes  the  Regal  the  easiest  riding  car  in  the 
world,  saves  your  tires  and  greatly  reduces  stress  and  strain 
on  all  working  parts.  Regal  cars  are  born  hill  climbers.  No 
car  assures  more  power  to  come  and  go  as  you  desire. 

These  values  combined  with  remarkably  low  prices 
— all  around  $1,000 — have  made  Regal  Underslung  Cars 
favorites  with  the  farmers.  You  can  have  your  choice  of 
a  touring  car  or  a  roadster. 

Write  today  for  instructive  Regal  booklet.  We  will 
mail  it  to  you  together  with  the  name  of  the  Regal  dealer 
in  your  locality.  Call  on  him  and  he  will  give  you  a 
demonstration. 

Regal  Motor  Car  Co. 


208Piquette  Ave. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


$950 


Regal  Model  "T"  Underslung  Touricg  Car 
Extra  equipment,  top,  windshield  and  speedometer — $75 
Other  Regal  Underslung  Cars  are  Model  "N"  Roadster  and  our  Colonial  Coupe 


Get  What  You  Pay  For! 

You  pet  full  value  in  perfect  service  for  every  dollar  you  invest 
in  a  Cartercar.^  The  gearless  transmission  of  the  Cartercar 
enables  it  to  give  you  far  better  service  than  is  possible  for 
any  gear  car— notice  we  said  "any"  gear  car. 

No  Gears — No  Trouble! 

You  can  drive  a  Cartercar  up  steep  hills-over  rough  roads- 
through  sand  and  mud-continually-without  any  danger  of 
trouble.  You  have  this  extra  efficiency,  yet  nothing  breaks, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  break. 

Electric  Starter 

One  of  the  very  best  electric  systems  on  the  market.  All 
Cartercars  are  completely  equipped.  This  is  the  modern 
car— the  modem  "Square  Deal". 

Send  for  Catalog 

Cartercar  Company 

Pontiac,  Mich. 
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The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $18  ""MSsrSl 


to  Cut 

Silo 


Works  In  any 
kind  of  soil.  Cuts 
stalks— doesn't  pull  like 
other  cutters.   ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANCER. 

Cuts  Four  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  man  and  one  horse.  Here-  is  what  one 
farmer  says: 

Trotwood,  Ohio,  Sept.  28,  1911. 
Dear  Sir:— I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  with  my  ma- 
chine.  It  does  good  work.   I  cut  13  acres  of  drilled 
corn  in  three  days.   Yours  truly,  SAMUEL  LAVY. 
SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
Send  for  booklet  ana1  circulars  telling  all  about 
this  labor-saving  machine;   also  containing  testi- 
monials of  many  users.  Send  for  this  circular 
matter  today. 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
1222  Citizens  Street,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 


THE      NEW     JUMBO     FANNING  MILL, 

All  steel,  cleaner 
and  grader,  most 
up  to  date  cleaner 
and  grader  for 
all  kinds  of  grain 
and  grass  seeds 
■ — Alfalfa.  Fans 
the  grain  before 
it  goes  into  Drum 
to  be  separated, 
and  graded  from 
all  foul  seed.  The 
best  cockle  mill 
made.  Seives  al- 
ways stay  clean, 
will  last  a  life-time.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.       From    Factory    to  you. 

WRITE    US  TODAY. 
MINNEAPOLIS     SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
322  Erie  Street  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-4|Mfyr> 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  |B»s»B-k 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supoli  ftSSrBK  Jit 
Pl^n.     It  Will  bring  yon  ICO  pictures 


1144  S.  Campbell  Av 
2d  and  Madison  Street 


,  Chicago^ 
i,  Oakland,  J 


IMPROVING  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  grounds 
around  the  school  house  should  be  a 
model  for  the  surrounding  vicinity. 
It  is  the  place  where  the  children 
spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and 
where  the  parents  often  meet  for 
social  and  business  purposes.  It  is  a 
bond  between  the  patrons  of  the  dis- 
trict— a  place  of  common  interest. 

If  the  farmers  would  only  spend  a 
little  of  their  time  to  encourage  their 
children  to  plant  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  the  spring  or  on  arbor 
day,  what  a  beautiful  place  could  be 
made  of  the  school  grounds.  Trees 
and  shrubs  beautify  a  place  more 
than  anything.  Planting  at  random 
does  not  result  in  as  much  improve- 
ment as  following  a  well  arranged 
plan,  prepared  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils  or  by  the  patrons.  Wonders 
can  be  worked  by  the  careful  plant- 
ing of  a  few  trees  and  shrubs,  brought 
from  the  homes  of  the  school  children. 

Every  school  ground  should  have  a 
fence  around  it,  not  only  to  keep  the 
stock  off,  but  for  the  improvement  it 
affords  in  the  looks  of  the  place.  If 
the  district  cannot  afford  to  build  a 
fence,  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
school  and  aided  by  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  patrons  will  provide 
the  necessary  funds.  A  bluegrass 
yard  should  be  started  as  well. 

A  fine  appearing  school  ground, 
well  arranged  and  beautiful,  is  more 
than  merely  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It 
betters  the  condition  of  the  com- 
munity surrounding  it.  The  land  in 
the  district  has  a  higher  value.  The 
appearance  of  the  school  grounds  and 
the  building  is  often  the  "bone  of 
contention"  between  the  interested 
parties  in  the  buying  or  selling  of 
a  farm. 

So  if  all  of  us  can't  give  a  day  and 
work  together  for  the  improvement 
of  our  school  ground,  let  us  at  least 
encourage  our  children  in  the  work 
for  their  good  as  well  as  our  own. 

Holt  Co.       BERYL  M.  DECKER. 


Why  Most  Carriage  Owners 
Want  UOODj>YEAR  Rubber  Tires 

^Ji  &^    AKRON.  OHIO 

They  Lead  All  Others  in  Sales 
Because  They  Lead  All  Others  in  SERVICE 

After  being:  in  the  field  for  14  years,  Goodyear 
Tires  are  now  found  on  more  carriages  than 
any  other  make.  Nearly  four  and  a  half  million 
have  already  been  sold.  And  three-fourths  of 
all  Carriage  builders,  knowing:  the  public  pref- 
erence for  Goodyears.  have  adopted  these  more 
durable  tires.  Nor  do  you  find  any  other  tire  sold 
by  so  many  dealers.  If  at  the  price  of  ordinary  tires, 
you  want  something  more  than  ordinary  service,  in- 
eist  on  one  of  these  most  popular  tires: 

"Eccentric"  Cushion  Tire 

is  especially  designed  for  lighter  vehicles— run- 
abouts, etc.  Note  the  wire  hole  is  below  the  center. 

This  increases  the 
wearing  depth  of 
the  tire  one -half, 
and  saves  you  that 
much  money.  This 
tire  etaysfirm  in  the 
channel.  The  high- 
grade,  springy  rub- 
ber used  in  the  "Ec- 
centric" makes  it 
remarkably  easy- 
riding.  Alwaysgives 
satisfaction. 


•Wing"  Tiro 

Our  "Wing"  Tire 

Note  this  patented  "wing"— how  it  presses 
against  the  channel,  thus  preventing  mud,  grit 
and  water  from  getting  in  and  quickly  destroy- 
ing the  tire  base.  This  tire  remains  sound.  It 
won't  creep  or  get  loose.  Gives  utmost  wear. 
Will  greatly  lengthen  life  of  your  carriage.  Of 
tough,  springy  rubber— exceptionally  easy-riding. 

Send  us  your  name  on  a  postal  today  for  our  latest 
Carriage  Tire  Circular.  (1261) 


"Eccentric"  Tire 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


The  Only  Drill 
With  a  Perfect 
Furrow  Opener 


Here's  the  drill  that  will  greatly  in- 
crease your  crops  and  profits,  just  as  it 
has  done  for  hundreds  of  other  progres- 
sive farmers.  It  is  equipped  with  our 
wonderful  DISC  SHOE  FURROW 
OPENER,  the  only  one  that  combines 

every  advantage  of  the  single  disc  for  cutting  trash  and  penetrating  hard 
ground,  with  every  advantage  of  the  shoe,  for  forming  the  furrow  and  deposit- 
ing the  grain.    It's  the  only  furrow  opener  that  packs  the  seed  bed  after  the  disc 
has  opened  the  furrow.   The  shoe  carries  the  seed  to  the  bottom  of  the  packed  fur- 
row.   Every  seed  counts.    Every  seed  is  sown  at  a  proper,  even  depth.    So  every 
stalk  comes  up  and  ripens  evenly  and  the  grain  grades  up  best.   The  shoe 
prevents  any  dirt  from  falling  into  the  furrow  until  after  the  seed  is  deposited, 

The  New  Peoria  Drill- 

is  the  only  one  equipped  with  this  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener.   So  the 
Hew  Peoria  is  the  drill  that  is  sure  to  increase  your  crops  and  save  your 
seed.    It  is  the  drill  that  insures  every  seed  the  three  essential  require- 
ments for  successfully  growing  small  grain— Heat,  Air  and  Moisture. 

Even  if  you  have  a  new  drill  of  some  other  make,  it 
will  pay  you  well  to  discard  it  and  buy  a  New  Peoria. 
Do  not  think  that  the  wonderful  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener 
"s  the  only  advantage  of  the  New  Peoria   Drill.  Every 
other  part  is  just  as  superior.   Let  us  prove  it.   Let  us 
send  you  a  booklet  and  all  the  facts  and  figures,  also 
opinions  of  men  who  know.    Send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  now.  It's  worth  money  for 
you  to  know  all  the  details. 

PEORIA  DRILL  AND  SEEDER  CO. 

2447  North  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois 


By  a  Jaybawker 

The  week  ending  July  12  was  very 
dry  in  most  sections  of  Kansas.  In 
this  neighborhood  we  had  a  good 
smart  shower  of  perhaps  half  an  inch 
which  helped  some.  Today,  July  14, 
it  is  windy  with  but  small  show  of 
rain.  The  corn  in  this  locality  is 
coming  out  in  tassel,  and  while  it  has 
not  suffered  for  moisture  yet  it  will 
soon  need  more  rain.  The  warm, 
windy  weather  saps  the  ground  very 
fast.  The  corn  growth  is  quite  leafy, 
too,  and  that  helps  to  pump  along 
with  the  wind.  It  has  been  a  good 
week  to  thresh  and  most  of  that  work 
will  be  done  out  of  the  shock.  It  is 
the  cheapest  way  in  a  dry  time,  but 
who  can  tell  when  the  rain  will  come? 
We  hope  it  will  not  be  too  long  before 
it  does,  for  we  would  like  to  raise  a 
good  corn  crop  this  year;  we  have 
the  show  for  it  now  and  all  we  need 
is  moisture.  Prairie  haying  has  be- 
gun; the  crop  is  thick  on  the  ground 
but,  is  short  owing  to  lack  of  rain 
in  June. 

When  we  first  came  to  Kansas  there 
was  no  market  for  early  fruit.  Cher- 
ries were  a  drug  in  the  market  and 
brought  just  enough  to  pay  small 
wages  for  picking  them.  Early 
peaches  could  hardly  be  sold  at  any 
price,  and  early  apples  brought  10 
cents  a  bushel  if  the  storekeeper 
thought  he  could  use  a  bushel  or  so. 
As  a  consequence  the  farmers  quit 
setting  out  fruit  trees,  and  now  we 
find  that  the  formerly  despised  early 
apple  brings  today  from  $1.75  to  $2.25 
per  bushel  box  in  Kansas  City.  We 
this  year  found  ready  sale  for  over  ten 
bushels  of  cherries  at  50  cents  a 
gallon.  Early  peaches  are  hardly  to 
be  had  at  all.  All  these  fruits  will 
grow  as  well  here  now  as  they  did 
fifteen  years  ago;  but,  remembering 
the  markets  of  that  time,  no  one  sets 
any  out.  Cherries  pay  well  at  present 
prices,  but  not  one  farmer  in  a  dozen 
will  stop  plowing  corn  or  cutting 
wheat  to  pick  them.  The  day  is  past 
when  city  folks  can  get  fruit  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  And  even 
in  the  case  of  winter  apples,  many 
farmers  say  they  will  not  try  to  raise 
them  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  prices  offered  by  shippers. 
Will  the  winter  apple  go  along  with 
the  early  one?  It  begins  to  look 
that  way. 

Potato  digging  is  now  in  full  blast 
along  the  Kaw  valley.  This  valley  is 
a  favored  section .  in  many  respects, 
but  in  none  more  than  in  potato  pro- 
duction— favored  first  because  it  has 
a  fine  potato  soil;  'second,  because 
there  is  usually  plenty  of  rain;  and 
third,  in  the  market  that  lies  right 
at  their  door.  The  potato-growing 
section  extends  right  up  to  the  back 
door  of  Kansas  City,  and  on  each  side 
and  through  the  center  ol  the  valley 
run  railroads;  hardly  any  potato  farm 
is  more  than  one  mile  from  a  ship- 
ping point.  Their  crop  is  harvested 
at  a  time  when  the  southern  crop  is 
off  the  market  and  before  the  northern 
one  commences  to  move.  The  potato 
growers  of  many  sections  find  that 
freight  rates  eat  up  their  share  of 
the  crop,  but  in  the  Kaw  valley  there 
is  no  transportation  problem.  During 
June  the  rainfall  at  Lawrence,  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  potato  belt,  was 
over  seven  inches.  Down  here,  less 
than  seventy-five  miles  away,  the  fall 
during  the  month  was  hardly  one- 
third  that.  Potatoes  are  bringing 
about  75  cents  a  bushel  in  Kansas 
City  now.  It  can  certainly  be  said 
that  the  Kaw  valley  potato  growers 
are  in  luck. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  dropped 
over  most  of  Kansas  until  practically 
every  local  paper  quotes  it  at  75 
cents.  Over  most  of  this  territory 
corn  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  month, 
quoted  at  60  cents.  For  this  reason 
it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  corn  is 
the  most  profitable  crop  to  raise.  A 
county  average  of  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  an  acre  is  very  good;  in 
fact,  it  is  seldom  reached.  This 
means  only  $15  per  acre,  and  there 
are  heavy  harvesting  expenses.  Wheat 
must  be  sold;  corn  can  be  fed  on  the 
farm  in  most  years  at  a  profit  and 
the  manure  returned  to  the  land. 
Wheat  is  a  soil  robber;  corn  need  not 
be.  I  cannot  become  so  enthused  over 
the  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  sold 
out  of  Kansas  are  some  are,  for  it  has 


never  seemed  to  me  that,  one  year 
with  another,  Kansas  makes  any  real 
profit  out  of  it.  She  is  certainly 
depleting  her  soil. 


THE  BLISTER-BEETLE 

A  subscriber  at  Red  Cloud,  Ne- 
braska, has  sent  in  for  identification, 
specimens  of  bugs  found  in  his  alfalfa 
field  and  which  he  thought  to  be  the 
alfalfa  weevils.  The  bugs  have  been 
identified  by  Myron  H.  Swenk,  ento- 
mologist at  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station,  as  the  three-striped  blister- 
beetle.  This  is  one  of  several  species 
of  blister-beetles  that  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  this  time  in  the  gardens 
and  in  the  potato  and  alfalfa  fields. 

The  three-striped  blister-beetle  is 
distinguished  by  three  black  stripes 
on  the  yellowish-brown  wing  covers, 
as  the  illustration  shows.  The  other 
species  are  the  spotted  blister-beetle 


The  three  -  striped  blister  -  beetle, 
which  is  often  mistaken  for  the  alfalfa 

weevil. 


with  ash  gray  spots  and  black  wing 
covers,  and  the  plain  brown  blister- 
beetle.  The  three-striped  beetle  is  by 
far  the  most  abundant  and  wide- 
spread, but  all  the  species  are  in- 
jurious to  the  plants  they  infest.  The 
beetles  are  much  larger  than  the 
alfalfa  weevil.  In  size  they  range 
from  medium  to  large.  They  have 
slender,  soft  bodies,  with  large 
rcunded  heads,  constricted  necks, 
long  abdomens,  and  long  slender  legs. 

The  beetles  turn  their  attention 
largely  to  the  alfalfa  fields  at  this 
time,  especially  the  three-striped  ones. 
They  work  in  swarms  or  bunches 
containing  many  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals and  occupying  spaces  a  foot 
square  up  to  twelve  feet  or  a  rod 
square.  They  move  slowly  in  a  solid 
body,  first  attacking  the  alfalfa  blos- 
soms and  then  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  leaving  only  the  bare  stem. 
They  feed  both  day  and  night. 

The  life-history  of  these  beetles  is 
rather  complicated.  They  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  ground  from  July  to  the 
middle  of  October  in  masses  of  about 
130  eggs.  The  eggs  hatch  about  ten 
days  later  and  the  long-legged  larvae 
seek  grasshopper  egg  pods,  which 
they  enter  and  feed  on  the  contents. 
They  usually  find  the  egg  pods  of 
the  common  yellow  grasshopper.  The 
larvae  soon  lose  their  long  legs  and 
change  several  times  before  they 
pupate  the  following  spring  and  as- 
sume the  form  of  the  adult  blister- 
beetle. 

The  beetles  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  grasshopper  eggs  for  their  food 
during  the  larval  stage  and  are  there- 
fore more  abundant  when  the  grass- 
hopper crop  is  large  and  when  dry 
weather  prevails,  which  is  favorable 
for  their  development.  The  destruc- 
tion of  grasshopper  eggs  by  the 
blister-beetle  would  be  a  point  in 
their  favor  if  it  were  not  for  the 
injury  they  do  to  gardens  and  crops, 
and  even  considering  that  injury,  it 
is  not  wise  to  exterminate  all  of  them, 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  Each 
beetle  destroys  thirty-five  or  more 
grasshopper  eggs. 

Blister-beetles  have  no  natural 
enemies,  because  of  the  acrid,  oily 
fluid  secreted  by  them  which  has  the 
property  of  producing  blisters  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  human 
skin  or  other  animal  tissue.  They 
are  best  destroyed  by  poisons,  but  are 
so  resistant  that  the  poisons  must  be 
used  at  maximum  strength.  Paris 
green  and  arsenate  of  lead  are  used 
quite  commonly.  Paris  green  is  a 
little  more  effective  than  arsenate  of 
lead  and  should  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  three  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water  with  some  lime  added  to  pre- 
vent the  burning  of  the  foliage. 
Arsenate  of  lead  should  not  be  used 
at  a  strength  of  less  than  four  pound3 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  and  five 
pounds  may  be  used  without  injury 
to  the  foliage.  These  may  be  applied 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  if  desired. 

The  beetles  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
alfalfa  fields  by  using  a  kerosene  pan 
built  similar  to  a  hopperdozer,  but  it 
will  not  work  so  rapidly  as  with 
grasshoppers,  because  of  the  sluggish 
movements  of  the  beetles. 


The  Nebraska  Farmer 
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Seasonable  Ideas  for  Farmers 


WINTER  ESOTER 

A  Morrill  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  wish  to  secure  some  information 
relative  to  winter  emmer,  such  as 
they  grow  in  Wyoming.  When  do 
they  sow  it,  and  how?  I  think  that 
emmer  is  what  we  need  out  here  on 
dry  land  if  it  is  as  good  as  they 
say  it  is." 

Winter  emmer  bears  the  same 
relation  to  ordinary  spring  emmer, 
often  erroneously  called  speltz,  that 
winter  wheat  bears  to  spring  wheat. 
In  feeding  value,  we  believe,  spring 
and  winter  emmer  are  quite  alike. 
The  emmer  grain  consists  of  a  hard 
kernel,  resembling  wheat  in  composi- 
tion, covered  with  a  fibrous  hull. 
Wheat  plus  hulls  describes  emmer 
very  well,  both  as  to  physical  prop- 
erties and  feeding  value. 

The  reference  of  our  correspondent 
to  the  winter  emmer  grown  in  Wyo- 
ming is  probably  to  a  strain  developed 
by  B.  C.  Buffum  on  his  plant  breeding 
farm  at  Worland  in  that  state.  He 
has  secured  some  very  large  yields 
there.  Whether  it  is  hardy  on  the 
plains  we  do  not  know.  The  Bur- 
lington railroad  company  distributed 
a  large  quantity  of  the  seed  in  Ne- 
braska not  long  ago.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  can  tell  us  how  it  has 
succeeded. 

Winter  emmer  tested  at  the  North 
Platte  sub-station  has  not  proved 
hardy.  Fair  crops  were  harvested  in 
1907  and  1908,  but  since  those  years 
it  has  not  withstood  the  winter  well 
enough  to  warrant  growing  it.  The 
station  is  now  trying  Buffum's  im- 
proved winter  emmer,  and  will  be 
able  to  report  upon  it  within  another 
year  or  two. 

Winter  emmer  is  sown  i>i  the  fall 
like  winter  wheat.  It  forms  a  turf 
that,  if  it  is  hardy  enough,  lives 
through  the  winter.  Drilling  is  the 
best  method  of  seeding,  as  is  true 
with  all  fall  grains.  We  agree  with 
our  correspondent  that  if  winter 
emmer  will  do  as  well  on  the  plains 
of  western  Nebraska  as  it  is  reported 
to  do  in  the  valleys  of  Wyoming,  it 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  feed 
crops  of  that  section. 


RIDDING    THE    FARM    OF  RATS 

A  Hayes  county  subscriber  asks: 
"What  is  the  best  way  to  nd  a  place 
of  rats?" 

The  rat  is  a  very  intelligent  animal 
and  for  that  reason  is  hard  to  destroy. 
There  are  several  methods  that  may 
be  used  to  rid  this  pest  from  the 
farm,  but  conditions  vary  so  much 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  which  is 
the  best.  Poisons  are  used  quite 
often  and  when  properly  applied  give 
good  results.  Barium  carbonate  and 
strychnine  are  the  best  to  use.  They 
are  cheap  and  effective. 

Barium  carbonate  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  without  taste  or  smell 
and  when  used  in  small  quantities  it 
is  harmless  to  larger  animals  that 
may  find  it.  It  acts  slowly  and  the 
rats  usually  seek  a  water  hole  before 
they  die.  It  should  be  fed  in  the  form 
of  a  dough,  composed  of  one-fifth  of 
the  mineral  and  four-fifths  meal,  but 
ordinary  oatmeal  with  one-eighth  of 
its  bulk  of  barium  carbonate,  mixed 
with  water  into  a  stiff  dough,  may  be 
used.  The  prepared  bait  should  be 
placed  in  rat  runs  in  small  quantities. 

Strychnine  acts  more  rapidly  and 
the  rats  often  die  on  the  premises, 
which  makes  it  objectionable  to  use 
about  the  house.  It  is  very  effective, 
however.  The  dry  crystals  may  be 
inserted  in  pieces  of  raw  meat,  sau- 
sage or  toasted  cheese  and  placed  in 
the  rat  runs.  Arsenic  and  phosphorus 
are  the  substances  most  commonly 
used  in  the  commercial  rat  poisons, 
but  they  are  usually  too  weak  to  be 
of  value. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
numerous  methods  of  trapping  rats, 
but  as  long  as  rats  can  get  food 
elsewhere  they  are  too  wise  to  enter 
a  baited  trap.  Dogs,  cats  and  ferrets 
will  aid  considerably  in  keeping  down 
the  number  of  rats  on  a  farm,  but  the 
proper  precautions  should  be  taken 


'o  make  the  buildings  rat-proof  when 
they  are  constructed  and  ■  then  the 
trouble  will  be  eliminated. 

The  use  of  cement  in  constructing 
foundations,  walls,  cisterns,  etc.,  is 
the  best  means  of  keeping  rats  away 
from  the  premises.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  be  kept  away  from  food 
and  places  where  they  can  rear  their 
young.  Keep  all  holes  in  foundations 
and  drain  pipes  closed  or  screened, 
and  be  careful  about  leaving  open 
or  unscreened  cellar  windows  where 
the  rats  might  enter. 


QUALITY  IN  WHEAT 

A  good  milling  wheat  is  one  that 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  gluten. 
Such  wheat  makes  what  millers  call 
a  "strong"  flour.  It  is  the  gluten  in 
flour  that  causes  it  to  be  sticky  when 
wet.  Dough  made  from  flour  contain- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  gluten  hangs 
together  well  and  holds  the  gas  liber- 
ated by  the  yeast.  That  makes  the 
bread  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  flour 
with  a  low  gluten  content  does  not 
retain  the  gas  well,  and  consequently 
does  not  make  so  light  a  bread.  High- 
gluten  wheat  is  indicated  by  the 
texture  and  color  of  the  grains.  In 
grains  that  are  dark  colored,  and 
semi-glassy  in  appearance  when  cut 
across,  the  quantity,  of  gluten  is  good. 

Wheat  may  be  bred  and  selected  for 
high  gluten  content,  but  unfortunately 
from  year  to  year  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  the  grower  to  control  the 
quantity  of  gluten  in  the  grain.  This 
was  shown  conclusively  a  few  years 
ago  by  a  series  of  experiments  carried 
on  in  California.  In  that  state  the 
wheat  is  very  soft  and  starchy.  To 
make  a  good  bread  flour  from  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  blend  it  with  hard  wheat 
from  the  central  west. 

California  wheat  ranchers  used  to 
think  that  this  starchiness  could  be 
overcome  by  importing  seed  wheat 
from  Kansas  or  other  hard  wheat 
regions.  But  hard  wheat  from 
Kansas  when  sown  in  California  pro- 
duced soft  wheat  with  a  low  gluten 
content.  To  discover  if  the  soil  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  the  investigators 
shipped  Kansas  soil  to  California.  But 
Kansas  wheat  on  Kansas  soil  became 
soft  wheat  in  California.  That  forced 
the  conclusion  that  the  climate  made 
the  wheat  soft. 

It  is  the  commonly  accepted  theory 
now  that  climate  and  the  weather 
have  much  more  to  do  with  the  gluten 
content  of  wheat  than  the  soil  upon 
which  it  grows.  Gluten  is  a  compound 
of  nitrogen,  and  it  would  be  supposed 
that  a  soil  well  supplied  with  nitrogen 
would  produce  wheat  with  a  higher 


gluten  content  than  a  soil  low  in 
nitrogen.  But  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  soil  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  effect  on  the  gluten  of  wheat. 
A  long,  slow  ripening  period  gives 
soft,  starchy  wheat,  while  short, 
quick  ripening  gives  wheat  with  a 
high  gluten  content. 

We  notice  this  nearly  every  year 
in  Nebraska.  When  our  wheat  ripens 
slowly  the  milling  quality  is  not  so 
good  as  when  ripening  is  hastened  by 
hot  weather.  Sometimes  soft  and 
hard  wheat  are  found  in  the  same 
field,  from  the  same  seed.  For  ex- 
ample; the  first  prize  wheat  at  the 
national  corn  exposition  last  winter, 
grown  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Deming  of  Fillmore  county,  Nebraska, 
came  from  a  field  in  which  there  was 
much  soft  wheat.  Mr.  Deming  had 
two  samples  of  his  wheat  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  last  fall.  One 
was  the  best  sample  in  the  whole 
agricultural  display,  while  the  other 
was  too  poor  to  be  considered  by  the 
judges.  Yet  both  samples  came  from 
the  same  field,  planted  with  the  same 
seed. 

The  poor  wheat  grew  in  a  draw  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  where  a  large  snow- 
drift melted  in  the  spring.  Because 
of  the  good  moisture  supply  the 
plants  there  were  not  much  affected 
by  the  drouth  in  June  of  1912,  and 
the  grain  ripened  very  slowly.  The 
good  wheat,  on  the  other  nand,  grew 
on  a  less  favored  spot.  It  was  greatly 
affected  by  drouth  in  early  June. 
Later  it  was  rescued  by  rain,  which 
caused  it  to  send  out  heads  that 
scarcely  got  out  of  the  boot.  Then 
another  period  of  drouth  hastened  its 
ripening. 

Mr.  Deming's  wheat  last  year  af- 
forded a  splendid  example  of  the 
effect  of  the  weather  upon  quality. 
A  good  deal  of  the  wheat  in  Nebraska 
this  year  ripened  very  rapidly,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  its 
milling   quality  is  very  good. 


INOCULATING  ALFALFA 

A  Thayer  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Please  state  in  detail  how  to  inocu- 
late a  field  for  alfalfa.  All  say  inocu- 
late, inoculate — but  how?" 

The  legumes,  to  which  belong  the 
clovers,  alfalfa,  beans,  peas  and  the 
whole  series  of  plants  having  similar 
flowers,  are  able  by  means  of  bacteria 
that  live  in  nodules  upon  their  roots, 
to  use  in  growth  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air.  Unless  leguminous  plants  have 
nodules  upon  their  roots,  they  make 
but  an  indifferent  growth  and,  of 
course,  take  no  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

The    bacteria  that   live   upon  the 


Big  Wheat  on  Farm  of  T.  E.  Todd,  Cass  County 


On  Road  to  Bread— Threshing  Wheat  in  Otoe  Co.— Outfit  of  Horstman  &  Ritter 


liferent  legumes  are  very  much  alike, 
but  association  with  different  species 
of  plants  seems  to  have  developed 
strains,  so  that  alfalfa,  the  clovers, 
peas,  etc.,  each  have  their  own 
peculiar  kind  of  nodule-forming  bac- 
teria; the  bacteria  of  one  do  not 
produce  nodules  upon  another.  That 
is,  the  bacteria  of  red  clover  do  not 
produce  nodules  on  the  roots  of 
alfalfa,  or  the  reverse. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  artificially 
to  inoculate  alfalfa,  however.  There 
are  hundreds  of  splendid  alfalfa  fields 
in  Nebraska  that  were  not  so  inocu- 
lated. The  bacteria  either  existed  in 
the  soil,  or  were  introduced  with  the 
seed.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  failures  with  alfalfa  have  no  doubt 
been  due  to  lack  of  nodule-forming 
bacteria  of  the  alfalfa  strain.  Where 
young  alfalfa  is  yellow  and  sickly 
looking,  and  soon  succumbs  to  dry 
weather,  weeds  or  winter-killing,  the 
trouble  can  usually  be  attributed  to 
lack  of  inoculation.  When  the  experi- 
ence in  any  locality  shows  a  great 
many  failures  of  this  kind  it  is  wise 
to  inoculate  when  seeding. 

There  are  two  methods  of  inocula- 
tion. One  is  to  use  soil  from  a  suc- 
cessful alfalfa  field— thrifty  alfalfa 
plants  are  a  guarantee  of  the  presence 
of  nodule-forming  bacteria.  The  bac- 
teria are  numerous  in  the  surface 
soil  to  a  depth  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches.  Skim  off  a  patch  of  such 
soil,  and  spread  from  200  to  300 
pounds  of  it  per  acre  on  the  land 
to  be  inoculated.  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  keep  this  inocu- 
lating soil  from  drying  out  badly, 
or  coming  into  the  direct  sunlight. 
Bright  sunshine  and  drying  winds  are 
very  harmful  to  the  bacteria.  It  is 
best,  if  possible,  to  scatter  the  in- 
oculating soil  in  the  evening  or  on  a 
cloudy  day.  It  should  be  harrowed  in 
at  once.  This  should  be  done  after 
the  ground  is  all  ready  for  seeding, 
but  before  the  seed  is  sown. 

The  other  method  of  inoculation  is 
with  what  are  called  pure  cultures, 
or  masses  of  the  nodule-forming  bac- 
teria that  have  been  grown  outside 
of  the  soil.  Cultures  of  this  kind 
for  the  different  leguminous  crops  are 
now  being  prepared  by  commercial 
concerns;  we  believe  the  department 
of  agriculture  at  Washington  also 
furnishes  them.  The  culture  is  mixed 
with  water,  and  the  seed  is  moistened 
with  this  before  being  sown.  It  is  a 
convenient  method,  but  with  alfalfa 
it  is  not  nearly  so  sure  as  the  soil- 
transfer  method  described  above. 
Quite  frequently  the  pure  culture 
of  alfalfa  bacteria  does  not  give 
any  results  at  all. 

Inoculation  with  a  pure  culture 
obviates  any  danger  of  introducing 
noxious  weeds  or  plant  diseases  into 
a  new  field,  which  is,  of  course,  a  pos- 
sibility when  soil  is  transferred  from 
one  field  to  another.  Attention  to  the 
selection  of  inoculating  soil  from  a 
field  of  healthy  plants,  and  where 
there  are  no  noxious  weeds,  reduces 
to  a  minimum,  however,  any  danger 
of  introducing  pests  with  the  trans- 
ferred soil.  The  sure  results  of  the 
soil-transferrence  method  probably 
outweighs  any  slight  danger,  such 
as  that  mentioned  above,  connected 
with  it. 


NEBRASKA  CORN  PRICES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  speaking 
of  the  advantages  Nebraska  offers  as 
a  dairy  and  livestock  state  at  the 
dairy  rally  at  Central  City  a  few 
weeks  ago  Prof.  R.  K.  Bliss  told  us 
that  we  had  cheaper  corn  here  to 
feed  to  our  animals  than  our  neigh- 
bors in  Iowa.  That  is  not  always 
true.  Corn  sold  in  Central  City  al! 
last  winter  for  from  40  to  44  cents 
per  bushel,  when  in  Iowa  it  was  sell- 
ing for  only  33  to  35  cents. 

Merrick  Co.  R.  J.  RAECKE. 


Nebraska's  big  wheat  crop  makes 
good  business  in  this  territory  for  the 
threshing  machine  companies.  In  June 
nearly  every  freight  train  carried 
from  one  to  several  threshing  outfits. 
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ABANDONED  FARMSTEADS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  Ne- 
braskans  hear  a  great  deal  about 
abandoned  farms  in  the  east,  and  we 
are  told  by  people  who  are  familiar 
with  agricultural  conditions  in  some 
of  the  eastern  states  that  there  are 
many  farms  with  good  serviceable 
buildings  which  are  not  eultivated 
at  the  present  time. 

There  is  very  little  agricultural 
land  in  Nebraska,  especially  in  the 
eastern  section,  that  is  not  utilized 
by  the  farmers  of  the  community. 
There  are,  however,  in  Nebraska  a 
large  number  of  abandoned  farm- 
steads. The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions from  different  parts  of  eastern 
Nebraska,  going  no  farther  west  than 


Clay  county,  serve  as  an  illustration. 

These  houses  are  located  some  dis- 
tance from  the  farmstead  of  the 
present  operators  of  the  different 
farms.  They  are  all  fairly  good 
houses  and  could  be  made  into  very 
good  homes  at  rather  small  expense. 
They  are  not  even  used  for  sheds  or 
granaries.  They  were  originally 
occupied  by  either  the  owners  or  the 
tillers  of  the  160  acres  on  which 
they  stand. 

Fig.  No.  1  shows  a  house  with 
windmill  and  woodshed.  There  is  a 
barn  back  of  this  house  that  is  in 
fairly  good  condition.  This  place  was 
sold  to  a  man  who  is  operating  four 
quarter  sections.  There  is  another 
abandoned  farmstead  on  one  of  the 
other  quarters. 

Fig.   No.   2   shows    an  abandoned 


house  in  the  center  of  a  cornfield. 
This  house  has  not  been  occupied  for 
about  three  years.  Fig.  No.  3  shows 
a  good  house  with  good  roof  and  with 
interior  in  good  condition.  This 
house  had  been  abandoned  for  about 
eighteen  months  when  the  picture 
was  taken.    It  is  in  a  wheat  Seld. 

Fig.  No.  4  shows  a  house  in  the 
center  of  an  alfalfa  field.  This  is  a 
four-room  house  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition. The  quarter  on  which  it  is 
loeated  is  now  owned  by  the  man  who 
homesteaded  the  adjoining  quarter. 

A  large  number  of  these  abandoned 
farmsteads  are  scattered  througkout 
eastern  Nebraska.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion that-  the  land  is  being  operated 
in  larger  tracts.  The  good  farm 
managers  are  buying  up  the  adjacent 
farms,  while  the  poorer  ones  are  sell- 


ing out  and  either  renting  or  going 
into  some  other  business.  Some  of 
the  larger  land  owners  say  that  they 
can  operate  820  acres  at  a  less  cost 
per  acre  than  they  can  operate  160. 
They  are,  therefore,  willing  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  farms  adjoining.  They 
are  especially  willing  to  do  this  be- 
cause land  has  been  gradually  rising 
in  value. 

In  many  sections  of  the  state  farm* 
are  being  bought  by_  people  living  in 
our  larger  towns  and  cities  and  com- 
bined with  other  farms  adjoining  and 
rented  to  tenants  who  desire  to  farm 
on  a  large  scale.  This  is  not  intended 
as  a  discussion  of  the  merits  ef  exist- 
ing conditions  in  rural  communities, 
but  merely  a  statement  of  conditions. 

C.   W.  PUGSLEY. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


SAMPLES  OF  ABANDONED  FARMSTEADS  IN  NEBRASKA 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Low  Down  Spreader  with  the 
Big  Drive  Wheels 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  a  low  down 
spreader  in  which  the  advantage  of  big  drive 
wheels  has  not  been  sacrificed  for  the  low  down 
feature. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  has  revolutionized 
the  spreader  business.  It  is  as  much  an  improve- 
ment over  the  ordinary  manure  spreader  as  the 
modern  binder  was  over  the  old-style  reaper. 
Some  of  its  good  points  are: 

The  Beater 

And  all  its  driving  parts  are  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  Power  to  drive  it  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  through  simple  gears  like  those 
that  have  been  used  on  horse-powers  for 
many  years.  This  construction  is  patented. 
You  cannot  get  it  on  any  other  spreader. 


Only  Hip-High 


Easy  to  load.  The  top  of  the  box  is  only  as 
high  as  your  hips.  Each  forkful  of  manure 
is  placed  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the  spreader. 

Few  Parts 

Clutches,  chains  and  adjustments;  in  fact, 
some  two  hundred  parts  in  all,  are  entirely 
done  away  with.  To  throw  the  machine 
into  operation,  move  the  lever  at  the 
driver's  right  back  until  the  finger  engages 
a  large  stop  at  the  rear  of  the  machine. 


Roller  Bearings 


Together  with  the  simplicity  of  the  machine 
itself,  make  the  John  Deere  Spreader  light 
draft.  There  are  many  more  reasons  that 
have  helped  to  make  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  greater  than  all  those 
interested  in  the  spreader  business  thought 
possible.  These  features  are  fully  discussed 
in  our  spreader  book. 


Get  This  Bock  Free 

It  tells  how  John  Deere  Spreaders  are  made 
and  why  they  are  made  that  way.  It  con- 
tains illustrations  and  descriptions  of  work- 
ing parts  and  colored  pictures  of  the  John 
Deere  Spreader  in  the  field.  It  also  has  val- 
uable information  regarding  the  storing  and 
handling  and  applying  of  manure  to  the 
land.  Get  one  of  these  books  free  by  asking 
us  for  our  spreader  book,  Y  16 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


FARM      iFOK  SALE 

160  a..  N.E.  corner  Hebron,  county  seat 
Thayer  Co..  town  2,000.  6  churches  Farm 
has  140  a.  In  cult.,  20  pas.,  80  alfalfa;  fenCell 
and  cross-fenced  hogtight.  Good  Imp  v'm'ts, 
new  barn.  1-story  house,  large  cattle  shed, 
farrowing  house  for  18  sows,  windmill,  fine 
water;  all  equipped  for  raising  hogs  and 
feeding  cattle.  Slightly  rolling;  black  l«am, 
clay  subsoil.  $120  per  a.  if  sold  by  Sept  1. 
ft™'  be  carried  on   farm  at  8%. 

O    C.   COWEL,  Owner,      HEBRON.  NEB. 


a  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Advertising  the  Apple 

A  plan  is  now  under  way  to  adver- 
tise the  apple  with  the  object  of 
increasing  its  consumption.  There 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  amount  of 
this  fruit  consumed  per  capita  of 
recent  years.  The  International  Apple 
Shippers'  Association,  the  promoters 
of  this  scheme,  contend  that  the 
handlers  and  growers  of  apples  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  times  in 
advertising  their  product;  that  the 
apple  and  its  merits  have  not  been 
kept  constantly  before  the  people  by 
advertising,  while  other  food  products 
'  have  been  widely  advertised  and  as 
a  result  people  have  gradually  been 
educated  away  from  the  consumption 
of  apples. 

The  association  has  adopted  the 
stamp  plan  to  provide  funds  for 
advertising  purposes.  Similar  to  the 
revenue  stamp  plan,  stamps  are  sold 
to  members-  of  the  association  and 
others  interested  in  the  marketing  of 
apples,  a  2-cent  stamp  being  placed 
on  every  barrel  and  a  1-cent  stamp  on 
every  box  of  apples  handled.  Recipe 
books  containing  almost  200  recipes 
for  preparing  and  serving  the  apple 
are  furnished  apple  growers  and 
dealers  to  be  placed  in  every  package. 

This  plan,  if  widely  carried  out, 
will  undoubtedly  increase  the  conr 
sumption  of  apples.  In  this  day 
advertising  pays,  and  in  fact  it  is 
almost  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
judicious  advertising  in  order  to  mar- 
ket successfully  most  articles  of 
commerce.  We  believe  that  more 
apples  should  be  eaten  by  the  average 
person.  While  the  apple  is  not  so 
rich  in  food  value  as  beefsteak  or 
whole-wheat  bread,  it  is  an  important 
food,  and  this  more  particularly  on 
account  of  its  toning  effect  on  the 
system  and  its  aid  in  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  foods.  There  is  a 
whole  lot  of  truth  in  the  adage,  "An 
apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away." 
Rarely  do  people  who  eat  an  apple 
or  two  each  day  regularly  have 
digestive  troubles.  Children  should 
have  all  the  good  ripe  apples  that 
it  is  possible  to  give  them. 

This  i$  a  very  good  move  and  one 
that  will  undoubtedly  benefit  the  apple 
growers,  as  it  will  help  them  to  mar- 
ket their  fruit  to  better  advantage, 
and  those  who  are  influenced  to  eat 
more  apples  will  also  be  benefited.  I 
do  not,  however,  agree  with  many 
apple  dealers  back  of  this  movement 
that  this  is  the  big  factor  in  bringing 
back  the  average  consumption  of 
apples  of  fifteen  years  ago.  Apples 
have  been  costing  the  consumer  more 
each  year  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
many  have  cut  down  on  the  use  of 
apples  because  of  the  high  prices. 
The  producer  has  not  benefited  to  any 
extent  by  this  increased  price  to  the 
consumer.  Too  many  middlemen  and 
too  much  profit  by  them  ia  largely 
responsible.  Probably  the  retailer  Is 
the  chief  offender,  as  investigations 
show  that  he  expects  from  190  to  500 
per  cent  profit  on  his  investment. 


Russian  Willows  in  Nebraska 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Rus- 
sian willow  for  this  part  of  the  state? 
I  have  a  grove  of  them  and  they  made 
a  fine  growth  last  year,  but  the  tops 
ef  the  trees  winter-killed.  They  are 
growing  splenflidly  now  and  I  wish  to 
know  if  the  dead  limbs  should  be  cut 
out  at  this  time?  Also,  should  the 
trees  be  cut  back  and  trimmed  gen- 
erally?—J.  H.  Jackson,  Frontier  Co. 

I  take  it  that  it  is  the  Golden  Rus- 
sian willow  to  .which  you  refer.  This 
tree  is  recommended  very  highly  by 
some  authorities  for  dry  sections,  but 
all  planters  of  this  tree  in  western 
Nebraska  do  not  make  similar  reports 
on  its  adaptability.  Some  report  that 
it  is  easily  killed  back  while  young 
but  becomes  more  hardy  eta  it  attains 
age.  It  is  practically  wo'.thless  for 
any  purpose  except  for  windbreaks 
or  ornamentation,  as  it  does  not  grow 
large  enough  for  poles  or  wood. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  tree  and 
its  behavior  in  western  Nebraska  I 
would  prefer  to  plant  ecttonwood, 
Carolina  poplar  or  some  of  the  other 
hardy  forest  trees  that  grow  larger. 

The  dead  wood  may  be  trimmed 
out  now  or  later.  It  should  have 
been  trimmed  out  just  about  the  time 
growth  started  last  spring.  It  might 
be  well  to  discourage  rank  growth 
after  August  1  so  that  the  wood  will 
become  ripe  and  mature  before  freez- 
ing weather.  The  dry  weather  of  late 
summer  ordinarily  checks  the  growth 
in  western  Nebraska,  but  occasionally 
late  rains  keep  trees  growing.  A  crop 
of  millet  or  oats  sown  about  the  trees 
the  first  of  August  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  check  growth  and  ripen  the 
wood. 


Cutting  Back  Old  Shrubs 

Florists'  Exchange: 

The  cutting  back  of  shrubs  that 
have  ended  their  flowering  in  spring 
and  early  summer  is  well  understood, 
being  performed  to  secure  young 
growth  for  flowering  the  following 
season.  There  is  another  cutting 
back  which  can  often  be  done  to 
advantage,  that  of  overgrown  shrubs, 
which  have  become  of  too  large  a  size 
for  their  positions.  They  may  be 
overlapping  walks  or  obstructing 
views  in  an  undesirable  way,  as  well 
as  too  old  to  flower  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Though  such  shrubs  are 
undesirable  as  they  stand,  to  cut 
them  down  entirely  is  equally  so, 
hence  a  medium  course  is  desirable. 

This  consists  in  cutting  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  branches  only,  preferably 
those  near  the  center  of  the  bushes. 
A  thinning  out  of  this  kind  will  cause 
many  strong  shoots  to  form  from  the 
base  to  replace  those  cut  out,  at  the 
same  time,  as  but  a  portion  of  the 
bush  has  been  cut  down,  there  is  no 
vacancy  in  the  position.  The  following 
season  the  remaining  large  branches 
can  be  cut  away,  or  but  a  portion  of 
them,  according  to  whether  there 
have  been  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
shoots  made  the  preceding  summer. 
As  a  rule  two  seasons  will  see  the 
bush  renewed.  It  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible to  keep  a  bush  well  supplied 
with  young  branches  all  the  time  by 
annual  pruning  of  the  proper  kind, 
but  where  this  has  been  neglected. 


or  from  other  causes  the  bush  has 
become  overgrown,  it  can  be  remade 
of  proper  size  by  the  two  year  course 
of  pruning  just  explained. 

On  lawns  it  is  often  that  Welgelas, 
Forsythias,  Philadelphus  and  similar 
shrubs  are  far  too  large,  often  fifteen 
feet  or  so  in  height,  and  the  flowering 
shoots  nearly  all  at  the  top.  These 
are  the  ones  to  take  in  hand,  doing 
the  work  early  in  summer,  if  not 
before,  so  that  new  shoots  may  form 
the  same  season. 


To  Make  Roses  Bloom 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Late  in  June 
a  rose  bush  th*t  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  our  porch,  a  fine,  well  rooted 
Crimson  Rambler,  was  loaded  with 
buds  which  seemed  to  have  stopped 
(as  do  many  well-meaning  farmers, 
frequently)  to  await  a  rain.  It  had 
been  very  dry  and  hot.  I  arose  early 
one  morning,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  come  forth 
from  their  drowsy  pillows,  concluded 
to  make  an  experiment. 

I  dug  a  hole  on  one  side  of  the  rose 
bush  that  would  hold  about  a  peck, 
filled  it  half  full  of  chicken  manures, 
poured  two  pailfuls  of  water  into  it, 
\  and  after  the  water  had  soaked  away 
covered  the  manure  with  enough  soil 
to  make  it  level  with  the  adjacent 
ground,  which  in  this  case  required 
about  two  inches  of  the  soil  I  had 
taken  from  the  hole. 

A  few  days  later  I  performed  the 
same  operation  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bush,  and  actually  we  could 
almost  see  those  buds  develop.  And 
very  soon  it  would  have  done  anyone 
good  to  see  the  bush — it  was  simply 
loaded  with  the  most  beautiful  bloom 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  same  treat- 
ment will  serve  for  any  growing  tree 
or  plant.  Dig  far  enough  away,  yet 
not  too  far.  J.  M.  AMSBERRY. 

Buffalo  Co. 


GETTING  THE  GRUBS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  I  read 
the  article  relative  to  salting  cattle. 
It  brought  to  my  mind  an  amusing 
incident  in  regard  to  the  subject.  I 
had  dressed  a  beef  and  was  preparing 
the  hide  for  shipment  when  a  friend 
came  in,  and,  seeing  that  the  hide 
was  injured  by  grubs,  he  asked  where 
I  salted  my  cattle.  I  replied  that  I 
Raited  them  in  a  trough.  He  said  that 
was  not  the  place  to  salt  them,  but 
that  they  should  be  salted  on  their 
bpeks.  Then  they  will  lick  one  an- 
other and  will  never  have  grubs.  I 
followed  his  advice,  for  curiosity's 
sake,  and  found  that  it  was  true;  for 
those  which  I  had  salted  on  their 
backs  were  free  from  grubs  the 
following  spring.  This  may  appear 
to  be  a  small  matter — and  to  some 
even  a  joke — but  the  loss  due  to  grub 
holes  in  hides  would  amount  to  a 
large  sum  to  butchers  and  farmers 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Saline  Co.  A.  H.  BALLER. 


The  human  workers  in  the  harvest 
field  take  water  along  to  refresh 
themselves  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a  half  day.  We  wonder  if  the 
equine  workers  would  not  also  be  re- 
freshed, find  he  able  to  do  better  work, 
tf  they  had  wator  in  the  field. 
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H.  D.  Lute,  Keith  County 


July  15. — We  have  had  five  rains 
in  the  past  week.  Sounds  good, 
doesn't  it?  But  the  whole  bunch  did 
not  give  us  an  inch  of  moisture.  The 
west  end  of  the  county  reports  a  rain 
of  two  and  one-half  inches  and  the 
central  part  had  one  inch  or  a  little 
more.  The  Hershey  section  in  Lin- 
coln county  was  visited  by  two  severe 
hailstorms  and  a  small  tornado,  and 
the  resultant  damage  is  considerable. 

The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  was  very 
light  except  on  irrigated  land.  The 
wild  hay,  which  started  out  early  and 
gave  promise  of  a  good  crop,  is  going 
to  be  short  except  on  wet  ground. 
June  was  too  dry  for  a  heavy  hay 
crop.  Of  the  last  year's  seeding  of 
alfalfa,  the  rowed  crop  is  showing 
up  best  for  the  second  cutting. 

More  headers  are  being  used  in  this 
section  than  for  a  good  many  years. 
While  no  threshing  has  been  done, 
most  farmers,  since  starting  harvest- 
ing, think  that  the  yield  of  wheat  will 
be  heavier  than  they  expected.  The 
spring  grain  will  be  very  light. 

That  part  of  Garden  county  lying 
north  of  the  North  Platte  river  has 
been  released  by  the  federal  authori- 
ties from  quarantine  for  mange  in 
cattle.  All  of  western  Nebraska  will 
soon  be  clean  territory,  thus  relieving 
cattlemen  of  losses  resultant  from 
the  disease  and  the  inconvenience  of 
the  quarantine  restriction*. 

The  North  Platte  river  is  very  low 
at  this  point,  and  fishing  with  pitch- 
forks and  spears  is  proving  great  fun. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  fish 
are  caught  there  will  be  more  water 
in  the  river,  as  it  will  be  needed 
for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  United  States  government  ex- 
perts who  have  been  working  on  the 
problem  estimate  that  the  damage 
by  insects  to  coos  in  the  United 
Ptates  is  $800,000,000.  Ouite  an  in- 
sect tax,  don't  you  think?  And  then 
some  people  wonder  why  I  am  a 
crank  on  bird  protection. 

Numerous  requests  for  information 
relative  to  the  forest  reserve  to  be 
opened  for  entry  October  1  are  com- 
ing to  my  desk.  I  have  written  my 
opinion  in  a  short  article  which  I 
presume  will  he  published  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  soon,  so  please  do 
not  feel  offended  if  you  do  not  hear 
from,  me  direct.  I  may  have  to  get 
some  circulars  printed  to  answer  the 
inquiries. 

The  farmers  under  the  Pathfinder 
project  are  elated  over  the  fact  that 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior  Lane  has 
promised  that  under  the  new  ruling 
the  man  on  the  farm  under  the  project 
is  to  have  a  better  show,  as  compared 
with  the  speculator,  than  in  the  past. 
The  proposition  is  all  right  if  the 
man  who  is  actually  making  his 
home  there  and  improving  the  land 
is  given  a  fair  show. 


SOUTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  Onnty 

To  simply  say  that  the  weather  is 
hot  would  be  giving  yon  but  a  vague 
idea  of  the  real  intensity  of  the  heat. 
When  the  thermometer  indicates  that 
the  heat  is  above  the  century  mark, 
as  it  has  been  here  several  times  this 
month,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  us 
will  be  lying  awake  nights  thinking 
about  that  new  fur  overcoat  we  intend 
to  buy  next  winter. 

If  shocks  count  for  anything,  small 
grain — especially  winter  wheat — ought 
to  make  a  good  crop.  Some  wheat 
has  been  threshed,  but  as  yet  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find,  out  how  it  is 
yielding.  The  early  oate  is  very  short 
in  the  straw,  but  the  grain  is  quite 
well  filled;  so  that  I  think  we  will  get 
an  average  crop.  The  early  oats 
harvest  is  on  in  full  blast  now  and 
in  a  week  or  ten  days  the  empty 
bins  will  be  groaning  with  the  weight 
of  the  new  crop. 

If  you  have  been  foelish  enough  to 
drag  your  weary  legs  day  in  and  day 
out  behind  a  walking  cultivator,  sim- 
ply because  it  is  a  little  harder  on 
the  team  to  draw  a  riding  cultivator, 
just  try  to  bring  yourself  to  realize 


the  fact  that  the  horse's  mission  in 
this  world  is  to  do  work,  and  we  feed 
them  well  and  give  them  good  care 
so  that  they  will  be  the  better  able  to 
fulfill  that  mission.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  whether  a  riding  cultivator 
pulls  heavier  than  a  walking  culti- 
vator as  it  is  whether  your  team  can 
handle  a  riding  cultivator  or  not.  You 
expect  a  team  to  pull  a  plow  or  hay 
sweep  or  grass  mower  all  day  and 
think  nothing  about  it,  but  when  it 
comes  to  cultivating  you  walk.  Yet 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  riding 
cultivator  is  no  harder  on  a  team 
than  plowing,  sweeping,  or  pulling  a 
grass  mower.  Life  is  too  short  to  be 
doing  the  work  of  a  horse,  se  I  have 
decided  to  cut  it  out. 

The  second  cutting  of  alfalfa  is 
about  harvested.  It  was  not  as  heavy 
as  the  first  cutting,  but  I  have  never 
put  a  better  quality  of  hay  in  the 
barn.  We  invested  in  a  hay  loader 
this  spring  and  like  it  much.  No 
more  stacking  alfalfa  in  the  field  tor 
us!  We  raked  our  alfalfa  with  a 
side-delivery  rake,  loaded  it  with  a 
loader,  and  hauled  it  home  where  it 
can  be  fed  to  the  stock  without  any 
further  handling.  It  takes  about 
fifteen  minutes  to  load,  and  three 
forks  full  and  a  sling  on  the  bottom 
cleans  the  rack  in  ten  minutes. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

Bv  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  Comity 

For  Sale:  A  pair  of  No.  8  rubber 
boots  and  an  old  raincoat.  I  would 
exchange  for  ice.  A  bargain  for  the 
man  who  comes  first. 

We  have  been  fretting  about  the 
drouth  and  the  heat,  but  until  the 
last  three  days  we  did  not  get  a 
sample  of  the  real  thing.  On  last 
Sunday  the  maximum  temperature 
was  103,  Monday  108,  and  yesterday 
107  degrees,  with  waves  of  hot  winds 
that  make  a  fellow  gasp. 

The  corn  is  just  beginning  to  tassel; 
the  leaves  are  curled  up.  With  such 
awful  heat  it  is  well  that  the  soil  is 
♦Jry  and  the  atmosphere  clear  of  hu- 
midity. An  inch  of  rain  three  davs 
ago,  followed  by  these  hot  winds, 
would  have  been  the  death  blow  to 
the  corn  crop.  Only  once  in  the  thirty 
years  that  I  have  lived  in  this  county 
have  I  seen  the  corn  cooked  by  hot 
winds;  that  was  when  there  was  an 
abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

On  such  days  as  this  I  long  for 
some  of  the  privileges  of  my  child- 
hood, such  as  a  plunge  into  the  Nola 
Chucky  or  into  ttie  clear  waters  of 
"Dry  Creek"  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  hot  winds  are  unknown, 
where  a  self-binder  could  not  stand 
alone,  and  where  automobiles  dare 
not  enter. 

The  Nola  Chucky  flows  through  a 
cove  cut  through  a  range  of  moun- 
tains that  divide  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  For  miles  it  dashes  over 
rocks  and  beats  against  the  cliffs. 
Two  miles  from  my  birthplace  it 
reaches  the  valley,  where  it  lazily 
plays  along  its  crooked  channel  in 
the  shade  of  giant  elms,  sycamores 
and  other  fine  old  trees  whose  ages 
are  measured  by  centuries. 

In  memory  I  can  see  the  canee 
down  by  "Aunt  Becca's"  spring,  and 
I  can  see  the  big  watermelons  just 
across  the  stake-and-rider  fence  at 
Taylor's.  I  can  hear  the  clank  of 
the  chain  that  holds  Taylor's  old  d«g 
fast  to  th»  apple  tree,  and  that  noise 
which  we  hear  near  the  negro  cabin 
is  made  by  the  wooden  hinges  on 
the  door;  the  old  black  mammy  has 
"heerd"  something. 

That  peculiar  noise  which  we  hear 
over  by  Henley's  lane  is  not  Curtis' 
flying  machine;  it  is  the  four  young- 
sters who  are  making  a  record  by 
the  light  of  that  southern  moon,  with 
only  the  whippoorwill  and  the  "hoot- 
owl"  as  spectators — a  record  that 
would  cause  some  of  our  twentieth 
century  athletes  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

But  I  am  aroused  from  my  dreams 
of  youth  by  the  she  o'clock  whistle 
down  at  the  waterworks.  The  old 
whistle  at  the  electric  light  plant,  the 
one  at  the  brickyard,  and  a  half-dozen 
steam  threshers  now  join  in  the 
chorus.  Iriat  queer-sounding  whistle 
is  a  signal  that  Howe's  old  automobile 
is  turning  the  corner  up  by  the  ceme- 
tery, and  I  come  to  a  realization  that 


those  cows  must  be  driven  down  from 
the  pasture.  While  I  strive  to  re- 
plenish the  cream-jar  and  Old  Jersey 
slaps  me  in  the  face  with  her  tail 
about  fifteen  times  every  minute,  I 
shall  try  to  forget  the  drouth  and  look 
forward  to  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, when  we  will  hike  away  to  the 
state  fair  and  leave  the  cows  in  the 
care  of  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  know  how  to  milk  them. 


LONG  CURING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  cut  the 
alfalfa  when  about  one-third  of  it  is 
in  bloom,  as  this  is  the  time  when  the 
next  growth  starts.  We  allow  it  to 
dry  for  four  or  five  days,  raking  it 
into  small  windrows  soon  after  cut- 
ting. In  this  way  it  dries  evenly. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  turn- 
ing the  windrows  over  with  the  rake 
is  of  but  little  advantage. 

We  have  put  alfalfa  into  the  shock 
while  green,  which  makes  very  fine 
hay  if  it  dries  long  enough,  but  we 
prefer  to  rake  it  into  small  windrows. 
When  well  cured  we  store  as  much 
of  it  as  we  have  room  for  in  the 
barns.  The  fork  is  used  both  in 
loading  and  unloading,  as  this  shat- 
ters the  leaves  less  than  other 
methods.  I  have  seen  the  hay  loader 
used  successfully  when  the  hay  has 
been  cured  right  so  that  the  leaves 
would  not  shake  off;  the  loader  saves 
considerable  time  and  labor. 

When  putting  alfalfa  into  the  barn 
we  load  with  the  fork  and  unload 
with  the  slings,  as  we  find  that  the 
slings  give  the  best  service.  We 
have  been  unable  to  make  good  hay 
in  a  short  time,  for  if  it  is  put  up  too 
green  it  will  become  dusty,  and  if 
left  scattered  out  to  dry  the  leaves 
will  be  lost. 

JULIUS  H.  KOEHLER. 
Dodge  Co. 


Patent  Silo? Holder 

(Pat.  Applied  For) 

1.  These  silo  hold- 
ers are  made  of  2 
inch  square  steel 
pipe.  three  -  six- 
teenths wall   in  full. 

2.  There  are  four  hold- 
ers to  a  silo,  placed 
opposite  each  other  in 
pairs,  and  no  matter  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  one 
holder  pushes  against 
the  =ilo  and  the  oppos  te  holder  pulls,  thus- in- 
juring a  resistance  about  9  5  per  cent  stronger 
than  the  old-fashioned  cables  or  rods  which 
you  may  have  on  your  silo  at  present. 

3.  There  are  four  shoulders,  12  inches 
long,  covering  over  three  staves  of  a  s-ilo 
and  is  fastened  with  four  bolts  that  will 
never  pull  out. 

4.  Each  silo  holder  has  a  brace  three 
feet  long  connecting  it  with  the  silo, 
thereby    adding    much    to    its  strength. 

5.  The  holders  are  as  long  as  the  silo  is 
high,  and  each  one  is  anchored  at  the  foot 
under  ground  embedded  in  a  cement  block, 
and  a  silo  having  thes'e  holders  will  with- 
stand any  wind  storm  short  of  a  cyclone. 
The  silo  will  blow  to  pieces  before  the 
holders   will   let  loose. 

In  writing  for  price's  and  other  particulars 
give  height  of  silo  above  ground.  Address: 


AUGUST  HEXKEL 


CAMPBELL,  NEB. 


P 

WILL  BALE  20  TONS  OR  MORE  l 
^DAY  AT  COST  OF  ONLY  40c  A  TON. 
Make  big  money  baling  for  your  neighbor! 
after  yours  is  done. 

The  Cyclone  is  powerful,  dur 
repair-proof— made  almost  enlirely  of 
finest  Steel.    Unbreakable  steel  baling^ 
chamber,  adjustable  tension,  makes  smooth,' 
clean,  tight  bales, 75  to  125  lbs.  as  desired. 
Three  strokeseach  circle.  Self-feed.  Worksl 
at  stack,  barn  or  windrow. 

Here's  the  biirgeet  money  maker  you  can  1 
boy.    Low  price.   Free  trial  and  absolute 
guarantee  on  every  prees.  Write  today- 
full  information  free. 


.Geo.  Ertel  Co., 

r  Ky.St.,  Quincy,  111. 


Granite  Harvester  Oil 

A  heavy-bodied,  free-running  oil,  for  farm  machines, 
that  goes  on  bearings  and  stays  on. 
Especially  good  where  boxes  and  bearings  are  worn. 
Never  rusts,  never  gums. 

Granite  Harvester  Oil  is  supplied  in  gallon  and  5 -gallon 
cans,  barrels  and  half-barrels. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  or 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(NEBRAEKAI 


Omaha 


L-V-.'.-.l 


"Gearless" 

No  gears  in  the  Cartercar  Transmission — that's  why  it  gives 
you  good  service  all  the  time — over  all  roads.  Greater  ef- 
ficiency— xdimbs  steep  hills  and  goes  thru  bad  sand  and  mud; 
greater  rwiability — nothing  to  break;  greater  simplicity— un- 
limited speeds,  one  lever  control;  less  upkeep— no  jerks  or 

i'ars,  meaning  about  one  half  the  usual  tire  repair  bills.  You 
>uy  service — perfect  service — when  you  buy  a  Cartercar. 


Electric  Starter 

Has  proven  100%  efficient 
vrnder  all  »ests.  One  of  the 
best  electric  starting  and 
lighting  systems  made. 


Catalog  Free 

Send  for  catalog  today  and 
learn  about  this  remarkable 
service  car.  It' s  the  car  you'll 
buy  when  you  understand  it. 


Cartercar  Company 

Pontiac,  Mich. 
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AN  ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

With  this  issue,  The  Nebraska  Farmer  makes  an  addi- 
tion to  its  editorial  staff.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Leadley  comes 
to  us  as  assistant  editor.  This  step  was  made  necessary 
by  the  growth  of  the  paper,  and  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
it  covers.  Mr.  Leadley  will  have  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  number  of  the  departments  in  the  paper,  will 
prepare  articles  on  special  subjects,  and  will  help  to  keep 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  In  close  touch  with  its  readers  by 
visiting  farmers  and  attending  conventions.  With  this 
addition  to  our  force  we  hope  still  better  to  cover  our  field. 
Mr.  Leadley  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Chase,  Rice  county, 
Kansas,  June  10,  1890.  In  1906  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Chase  high  school.  Immediately  thereafter  his  people 
moved  to  Pawnee  county,  Kansas,  and  located  near  the 
town  of  Rozel.  All  his  life,  outside  of  the  time  spent  in 
school  and  college,  Mr.  Leadley  has  lived  and  worked  on 
the  farm  in  western  Kansas.  Four  years  ago  he  entered  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Manhattan,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  June  of  this 
year.  In  college  he  specialized  in  farm  journalism,  which  equips  him  for 
usefulness  from  the  beginning.  Both  by  training  and  experience  he  is  well 
fitted  for  the  work  he  now  takes  up. 


Thomas  A,  Leadley 


Tho  Nebraska  Farmer 

•  LINCOLN,   NEBRASKA  • 
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SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  (In  advance)  $1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
Within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
Us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer    when    the    time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
66pt.  Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
Who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
We  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
Undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer:  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  In   The  Nebraska'  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


The  state  railway  corn- 
Rate  mission  has  announced 
Reduction,    that  it  will  soon  renew 

an  old  order  proposing  a 
reduction  of  about  20  per  cent  in 
freight  rates  within  this  state.  The 
railroad  companies  operating  in  Ne- 
braska will  be  asked  to  appear  and 
show  cause,  if  there  be  any,  why  the 
proposed  schedule  of  rates  shall  not 
be  put  into  effect.  Action  on  this 
order  has  been  suspended  for  four 
years  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  in  the  Minnesota  rate 
case  and  other  similar  cases.  By  the 
supreme  court's  recent  decisions,  the 
state  commissions  are  assured  of 
authority  to  regulate  rates  within  the 
states.  The  people  of  Nebraska  wel- 
come the  promised  relief  from  ex- 
cessive freight  rates.  Rather  than 
make  a  horizontal  reduction,  however, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  establish 
distance  rates — so  much  per  mile  for 
each  class  of  freight  between  any 
two  stations  in  the  state.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  do  away  with 
rates  made  to  favor  this  or  that  town 
or  city,  and  give  each  community 
exactly  the  advantage  of  its  geograph- 
ical location  and  nothing  more. 


The  department  of  agri- 
Fighting  culture  estimated  that 
Hog  Cholera,  the  loss  of  hogs  from 
disease  in  Nebraska  in 
1912  amounted  to  11  per  cent.  Prac- 
tically all  of  that  was  due  to  cholera. 
The  financial  loss  must  have  totaled 
$3,000,000.  With  the  exception  of  the 
strange  malady  among  horses  last 
year,  no  disease  of  domestic  animals 
in  recent  years  has  approached  hog 
cholera  in  losses  caused  to  Nebraska 
farmers.  It  is  time  seriously  to  think 
about  the  better  control  of  this  disease. 

The  serum  treatment  when  properly 
administered  has  proved  to  be  an 
effective  preventive.  But  sending 
serum  here  and  there  without  at- 
tempting to  use  it  to  confine  cholera 
outbreaks  to  restricted  localities  is  a 
very  ineffective  means  of  control.  It 
is  like  treating  cases  of  smallpox  as 
rapidly  as  they  break  out  without 
taking  any  quarantine  precautions. 
The  state  will  hardly  be  able  to 
produce  serum  enough  to  protect  all 
the  exposed  herds  so  long  as  this 
policy  is  followed.  No  criticism  of 
those  having  in  charge  the  distribu- 
tion of  serum  is  meant  here.  The 
experiment  station  has  had  no  au- 
thority to  do  more  than  it  has  done. 

We  now  have  a  livestock  sanitary 
board,  however,  vested  with  power  to 
make  regulations  to  control  animal 
diseases.  Regulations  should  be  made 
at  once,  we  believe,  for  the  more 
effective  use  of  serum.  Whether  the 
experiment  station  shall  continue  to 


distribute  the  serum  or  whether  it 
shall  be  turned  over  to  agents  of  the 
sanitary  board  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  farmers,  it  seems  to 
us,  so  long  as  the  serum  Is  used 
effectively.  The  experiment  station 
has  the  serum  and  the  sanitary  board 
has  the  authority  to  make  regulations 
respecting  its  use.  It's  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  co-operate. 


Much  fault  is  being 
Cost  of  High    found  with  Mr.  Bryan 

Living.  for  neglecting  his  duties 
as  secretary  of  state 
while  taking  a  mid-summer  swing  on 
the  chautauqua  platform.  A  public 
servant  ought  to  stay  on  the  job,  say 
his  critics.  But  this  is  not  the  first  time 
a  servant  of  the  people  has  turned 
aside  from  his  public  duties  to  add 
to  his  private  income.  Few  members 
of  congress  refuse  to  try  lawsuits, 
attend  to  private  business  or  go 
lecturing  to  drag  in  a  little  coin  of 
the  realm  in  addition  to  their  salaries. 
Some  of  the  senators  who  are  now 
scoring  Mr.  Bryan  are  chafing  because 
they  cannot  go  and  do  likewise.  The 
criticism  being  directed  at  Mr.  Bryan, 
so  far  as  leaving  his  public  work  for 
private  affairs  is  concerned,  should 
be  considered  criticism  of  a  system 
rather  than  of  an  individual. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  this  inci- 
dent is  Mr.  Bryan's  explanation.  He 
says  he  cannot  live  on  the  salary  of 
$12,000  paid  him  by  Uncle  Sam 
without  eating  into  his  old-age  sav- 
ings. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
he  go  lecturing  in  order  to  supple- 
ment his  salary.  Many  of  us  wonder 
how  in  the  world  we  could  spend 
$1,000  a  month  without  actually 
throwing  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  at  the  birds.  It  is  a  fast  pace, 
however,  that  Washington  sets  for  a 
secretary  of  state.  To  keep  that  pace 
there  isn't  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Mr.  Bryan  must  spend  more  than 
$1,000  per  month. 

But  why  try  to  keep  the  pace? 
Why  not  set  new  standards  if  the 
ones  he  found  were  too  high  for  a 
poor  man?  That  would  have  mads 
it  easier  for  poor  men  to  hold  office, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  would  have 
been  a  splendid  example  to  the 
country.  The  snobs  could  hardly 
have  snubbed  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  if  they  did,  their  snubbing  would 
have  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
applause  of  the  common  people.  In 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  Washing- 
ton procession  Mr.  Bryan  has  not 
only  become  a  party  to  the  reckless 
pace  borrowed  from  European  cap- 
itals, but  he  has  also  become  a  victim 
of  the  cost  of  high  living.  What  an  op- 
portunity he  has  lost  to  show  people 
how  to  live  within  their  income! 


Migratory  birds,  like 
Protection  interstate  commerce,  cross 
for  Birds,  state  lines  and  pass  be- 
yond the  influence  of 
state  laws.  For  that  reason,  and  be- 
cause the  states  have  not  co-operated 
in  framing  laws  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  birds,  it  beoame  necessary 
for  the  national  government  to  step 
in.  Last  winter  a  bill  was  passed  by 
congress  authorizing  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds.  Ten- 
tative regulations  have  been  an- 
nounced, but  none  of  them  will  be 
put  into  effect  before  October  1  of 
this  year.  In  the  meantime  public 
hearings  will  be  given  on  the  proposed 
rules,  and  changes  will  be  made 
where  there  are  good  reasons  therefor. 

The     following     migratory  game 
birds  come  under  the  proposed  regu- 
lations:    Brant,    wild    ducks,  geese, 
|  swans,  cranes,  rails,  all  shore  birds 


and  wild  pigeons  and  doves.  The 
closed  season  for  these  birds  varies 
with  the  different  species  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  All 
of  them  will  be  protected  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  October  1  of  each  year  on 
the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Missouri 
rivers.  This  is  done  to  give  safe 
routes  north  and  south. 

Migratory  insectivorous  birds  cov- 
ered by  the  regulations  are:  Bobo- 
links, catbirds,  chickadees,  cuckoos, 
fly-catchers,  grossbeaks,  humming 
birds,  martins,  meadowlarks,  thrushes, 
vireos,  warblers,  waxbirds,  whippoor- 
wills,  woodpeckers,  wrens  and  all 
other  perching  birds  that  feed  en- 
tirely or  chiefly  on  insects.  A  con- 
tinuously closed  season  is  proposed 
for  all  these  species.  Persons  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  the  proposed 
regulations  should  write  to  their 
congressman  for  Circulars  92  and  93 
of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

The  two  most  important  game  and 
insectivorous  birds  in  Nebraska, 
prairie  chicken  and  quail,  are  not 
included  in  the  new  government 
regulations,  because  tney  are  not 
considered  migratory.  We  must  pro- 
tect them  ourselves  by  state  laws  and 
individual  action.  Every  farmer  can 
take  a  hand  in  this  by  posting  "No 
Hunting"  signs  on  the  four  corners 
of  his  farm. 


To  determine  the  cost  of 
Production  producing  a  barrel  of 
Cost.  flour  a  Chicago  daily 
paper  undertook  to  fol- 
low a  carload  of  North  Dakota  wheat 
from  its  sale  to  the  local  elevator 
until  it  was  converted  into  patent 
flour.  When  the  flour  emerged  it  had 
costs  against  it  amounting  to  $5.27 
per  barrel.  This  figure  was  used  to  show 
that  the  price  of  flour  is  too  high. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  results 
of  the  investigation  a  Chicago  milling 
journal  took  several  jabs  at  the  con- 
clusions. That  one  mill  produced 
patent  flour  for  $5.27  per  barrel  means 
simply  nothing,  says  this  journal,  as 
to  the  average  cost  throughout  the 
country  of  making  a  barrel  of  flour. 
"Every  miller  knows,"  it  says,  "that 
any  amount  stated'  as  the  cost  of 
producing  a  barrel  of  flour  (under 
certain  stated  conditions)  may  mean 
a  fair  or  even  a  large  profit  for  one 
man,  whilst  this  same  amount  would 
also  mean  an  actual  loss  for  another 
man  (under  certain  conditions).  There 
is  no  one  item  involved  in  this  cost  of 
production  that  does  not  vary  almost 
with  each  individual  mill." 

This  reasoning  was  advanced,  of 
course,  to  show  that  it  costs  more 
than  $5.27,  on  the  average,  to  produce 
a  barrel  of  flour,  and  that  millers  are 
not  making  too  much  profit.  About 
the  legitimate  cost  of  making  flour- 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  But  the 
statement  that  the  cost  of  production 
varies  with  each  mill  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Unconsciously  this  milling 
journal  has  given  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  against  the  so-called 
scientific  method  of  making  tariffs- 
basing  the  duties  upon  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad. 

What  is  the  cost  of  producing 
flour?  It  varies  with  each  mill,  says 
this  milling  authority.  .  And  so  the 
cost  of  producing  other  articles  varies 
with  each  manufacturing  plant. 
Farmers  on  adjoining  farms  do  not 
produce  corn  at  the  same  cost.  On 
whose  cost  of  production  would  the 
duties  in  a  so-called  scientific  tariff 
be  based?  As  well  as  being  a  point 
against  trying  to  base  tariff  duties 
upon  the  cost  of  production,  this  is 
also  a  suggestion  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  any  scheme  for  fixing  the 
the  price  of  farm  products  upon  that 
basis. 


Stubble  fires  along  rail- 
Stnbble  roads  have  been  un- 
Fires.        usually  frequent  in 

Nebraska  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  A  growth  of  green 
weeds  is  almost  wholly  lacking  in 
the  majority  of  grain  fields  this  year, 
which  makes  a  fire  almost  inevitable 
when  a  glowing  cinder  falls  from  the; 
stack  of  a  passing  locomotive.  Be- 
sides destroying  a  great  deal  of  grata 
these  stubble  fires  have  threatened 
trees  and  buildings  and  even  menaced 
life.  Yet  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  stubble  fields  adjacent  to  railroads 
have  been  protected  by  fire-guards. 
The  railroad  companies  are  respon- 
sible, of  course,  for  damages  resulting 
from  fires  set  by  their  engines.  That 
makes  it  appear  to  be  their  duty  to 
provide  guards,  and,  we  believe,  ■  in 
some  cases  they  have  dc-ne  so.  But 
where  they  fail,  it  is  better  for  farmers 
to  plow  their  own  guards  than  to> 
take  chances.  Perhaps  the  railroad! 
companies  should  be  required  to  equip 
their  locomotives  with  efficient  spark 
arresters.  Whether  this  would  be 
practicable  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  throw  out 
burning  coals  as  large  as  a  good 
sized  plum.  Along  the  lines  of  one 
company  in  the  state  farmers  can 
rest  easy;  Northwestern  engines  in 
Nebraska  burn  crude  oil,  which 
makes  no  sparks. 


A  report  from  Omahav 
Margin  On  states  that  within  the 
Meat.  past  two  weeks  no  less 
than  a  dozen  small  retail 
meat  dealers  in  that  city  have  gone 
out  of  business.  Decrease  in  trade 
due  to  the  high  price  of  meat  was  the 
cause.  Poor  people  can  hardly  afford 
to  buy  meat  at  present  prices,  and 
when  they  do  they  are  bound  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  size  of  the  piece 
they  get  for  their  money.  Farmers 
are  not  now  complaining  about  the 
price  of  livestock.  They  are  interested 
in  the  situation,  however,  because  it 
is  curtailing  the  demand  for  meat.  It 
is  the  consumer's  turn  to  complain 
loudest. 

The  packers'  margin  has  been 
rather  wider  than  usual  in  recent 
months,  and  the  usual  margin  is  surely 
wide  enough,  judging  by  the  number 
of  millionaires  it  has  made.  If  only 
a  fair  profit  were  taken  by  the  packers 
we  believe  consumers  might  have 
cheaper  meat  without  the  price  of 
livestock  being  lowered.  Excessive 
tolls  taken  by  middlemen  in  the 
marketing  of  various  farm  products 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation, but  the  packers  nave  been 
quite  immune  from  having  their 
business  analyzed.  Attempted  analyses 
have  been  faulty  because  by-products 
were  largely  overlooked  or  under- 
valued. Here  is  a  job  for  the  new 
bureau  of  markets. 

We  are  convinced  that  in  this 
agitation  about  the  cost  of  distributing 
farm  products  an  undue  amount  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  straw- 
berry merchants  and  not  enough  to 
some  of  the  big  fellows. 


The  postoffice  department 
Making  It    manifests  commendable 

Useful.  willingness  to  better  the 
.parcel  post  service  as 
experience  shows  the  possibility  and 
necessity  of  improvement.  The  C.  O. 
D.  plan,  put  into  effect  on  July  1,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  special  parcel 
post  stamps,  are  to  be  followed  on 
August  15  by  changes  that  will  make 
the  service  of  much  greater  con- 
venience and  benefit  to  farmers.  For 
the  shorter  distances  the  weight  limit 
of  packages  will  be  raised  to  twenty 
pounds,  and  the  rates  will  be  reduced. 

The  present  rate  on  packages  for 
delivery  within  the  range  of  rural 
routes  is  5  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  pound; 
the  new  rate  will  be  5  cents  for  the 
first  pound  and  1  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional two  pounds,  with  a  maximum 
weight  of  twenty  pounds  instead  of 
eleven  pounds. 

The  first  zone  now  includes  terri- 
tory within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  and 
the  rate  is  5  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  3  cents  for  each  additional  pound. 
In  the  present  second  zone  is  included 
the  territory  within  a  radius  of  150 
miles  lying  outside  of  the  first  zone; 
the  rate  is  6  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  4  cents  for  each  additional 
pound.  The  weight  limit  in  both 
cases  is  eleven  pounds. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  these 
two  zones  will  be  combined  into  one, 
called  the  second  zone.  The  rate  will 
be  5  cents  for  the  first  pound  and 
1  cent  for    each    additional  pound, 
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with  a  maximum  limit  of  twenty 
pounds.  The  term  first  zone  under 
the  new  plan  will  be  reserved  for  the 
territory  reached  by  the  carriers 
"from  a  single  postofflce. 

By  increasing  the  weight  of  pack- 
ages accepted  and  lowering  the  rate 
per  pound  the  parcel  post  will  be- 
come much  more  useful  to  farmers 
hoth  in  dealing  with  their  local  mer- 
chants and  in  shipping  produce  to 
city  consumers.  Although  the  parcel 
post  began  as  a  very  imperfect  thing, 
we  see  what  a  victory  it  was.  Its 
success  assures  that  it  will  never  be 
abandoned,  while  experience  will 
constantly  point  the  way  to  better 
service. 


Although  consolidation 
Centralized    appears  to  be   the  one 
Schools.      thing  that  will  give  us 

efficient  rural  schools, 
it  proceeds  but  slowly.  Various  ob- 
jections are  made  to  combining  sev- 
eral districts  into  one.  Chief  of 
these  are  increased  cost  and  the 
greater  distance  at  which  it  places 
many  of  the  pupils  from  school. 
Sometimes  a  consolidated  school  costs 
more  than  the  total  spent  in  main- 
taining the  separate  schools  out  of 
"which  it  was  formed,  and  sometimes 
not.  The  question  of  distance  from 
school  seems  to  be  quite  satisfactorily 
met  by  providing  conveyances  for  the 
pupils.  In  Ohio,  where  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools,  the  ex- 
periment, if  experiment  it  may  longer 
he  called,  has  been  very  successful. 
In  a  recent  news  letter  from  the  Ohio 
College  of  Agriculture  we  find  this 
statement  with  regard  to  a  new 
centralized  school  in  that  state: 

"Those  people  who  are  skeptical 
concerning  the  centralizing  of  schools 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the 
success  of  the  centralized  schools  in 
Adams  township,  Champaign  county. 
A  rejuvenation  of  the  interest  in 
school  life  has  taken  place  in  this 
community  since  the  new  system  was 
started  two  years  ago.  In  describing 
this  a  current  report  states:  'Teachers, 
pupils  and  parents  understand  condi- 
tions better  and  can  plan  their  work 
more  advantageously.  Pride  in  the 
new  school  and  what  it  stands  for  is 
increasing  and  the  young  people  are 
realizing  more  fully  the  great  heritage 
which  has  fallen  to  them.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  about  the 
system  is  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  six  elementary  and  three 
high  school  teachers,  twelve  drivers 
and  a  janitor  are  required,  the  total 
expenses  of  the  schools  are  no  higher 
than  under  the  old  plan.' " 


Petitions  were  filed 
The  with  the  secretary  of 
Referendum,  state  at  Lincoln  last 
week  to  refer  to  the 
people  two  of  the  acts  of  the  last 
legislature.  One  was  against  the 
$20,000  appropriation  for  an  armory 
at  Nebraska  City,  and  the  other 
against  the  workmen's  compensation 
law.  If  no  legal  flaws  are  found  in 
the  petitions  these  propositions  will 
be  suspended  and  placed  upon  the 
ballot  in  1914  for  the  voters  to  decide. 

The  petition  against  the  workmen's 
compensation  law  seems  to  have  been 
secured  by  a  class  known  as  "ambu- 
lance chasing"  lawyers;  that  is,  law- 
yers who  make  their  living  by  prose- 
cuting the  cases  of  injured  persons. 
The  workmen's  compensation  law,  by 
making  legal  steps  unnecessary  in 
many  cases,  would  rob  these  lawyers 
of  practice.  Their  motive  was  a 
purely  selfish  one. 

The  petition  to  refer  the  armory 
matter  was  secured  by  the  voters' 
legislative  league,  a  state-wide  organ- 
ization including  the  progressives  of 
all  parties.  The  object  of  this  peti- 
tion was  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  policy 
of  erecting  state  armories  wherever 
militia  companies  have  been  organ- 
ized— a  policy  that  would  result  in 
endless  log-rolling  in  future  legisla- 
tures and  be  to  the  state  what  pork 
barrel  appropriations  are  to  the 
national  government. 

The  armory  petition  has  been 
criticised  because  circulators  were 
employed  and  paid  so  much  per  name. 
This  was  resorted  to  only  after  20,000 
names  had  been  secured  by  voluntary 
circulators — a  truly  marvelous  feat 
in  ninety  days,  the  time  permitted  by 
the  constitution  after  the  legislature 
adjourns.  That  circulators  had  to  be 
employed  is  an  indication  to  us  that 
the  percentage  of  voters  required  to 
sign  a  petition  to  refer  an  act  of  the 
legislature  to  the  people — 10  per  cent 
— is  too  high.    Five  per  cent  would 


be  high  enough  to  prevent  hasty  use 
of  the  referendum  and  at  the  same 
time  would  make  unnecessary  the 
rather  questionable  method  of  hiring 
circulators.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  percentage  lowered,  and  paid 
circulators  prohibited. 

Those  newspapers  in  the  state  that 
did  all  in  their  power  to  have  the 
percentage  fixed  high  when  the  refer- 
endum was  being  formulated,  and 
which  are  now  howling  because 
circulators  were  hired,  are  not  friends 
of  people's  government,  even  thcligh 
they  profess  to  be. 


CROPS  FROM  CAR  WINDOW 

Nebraska  produced  a  good  winter 
wheat  crop  this  year  as  far  west  as 
Grand  Island  and  Hastings.  West  of 
that  line  the  yield  shades  off.  Corn 
was  generally  of  good  height  for  the 
season,  and  of  good  color,  throughout 
the  state  as  far  west  as  Broken  Bow 
north  of  the  Platte  river,  and  to 
Hastings  south  of  the  Platte.  West 
of  Hastings  it  was  firing  at  the  top. 
These  statements  summarize  the  ob- 
servations made  on  a  1,000-mile  trip 
by  slow  trains  through  Nebraska, 
beginning  July  14  and  ending  July  18. 
The  trip  was  made  to  introduce  Mr. 
Leadley,  our  new  assitant  editor,  to 
the  state. 

Here  is  the  route:  From  Lincoln 
to  Omaha  over  the  Rock  Island; 
Omaha  to  Norfolk  over  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha;  Nor- 
folk to  O'Neill  over  the  Northwestern. 
From  O'Neill  we  doubled  back  to 
Oakdale,  and  there  boarded  the  "Bohe- 
mian," the  passenger  train  on  the 
Albion  branch  of  the  Northwestern, 
which  took  us  to  Scribner,  and  from 
there  on  the  main  line  to  Fremont. 
A  jump  from  Fremont  to  Valley  was 
made  by  automobile.  At  Valley  we 
were  picked  up  by  that  famous  train 
known  as  the  "Spook  Eye,"  which 
took  us  over  the  Union  Pacific  Stroms- 
burg-  branch  from  Valley  to  Central 
City,  and  on  to  Grand  Island  over  the 
main  line.  From  Grand  Island  we 
went  to  Broken  Bow  and  doubled  back 
to  Aurora  on  the  Burlington.  The 
distance  from  Aurora  to  Hastings 
was  covered  on  the  Burlington  branch 
between  those  points,  and  from  Hast- 
ings to  Holdrege  on  the  mam  line. 
Over  the  Burlington  from  Holdrege 
to  Nebraska  City  by  way  of  Edgar, 
DeWitt,  Beatrice,  Tecumseh  and 
Auburn  was  the  next  lap;  and  the 
home  run  was  made  over  the  Burling- 
ton from  Nebraska  City  to  Lincoln. 

Between  Lincoln  and  Omaha  the 
shocks  indicated  a  big  wheat  crop. 
This  observation  is  borne  out  by 
threshing  reports.  The  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  was  noticeably  larger 
between  Lincoln  and  the  Platte  river 
than  from  the  latter  to  Omaha.  Corn 
was  small  and  suffering  badly  from 
drouth  between  Lincoln  and  the  Platte 
river,  but  was  of  better  height  and 
color  across  the  river  in  Sarpy 
county,  and  was  not  rolling  badly.  Of 
oats  the  acreage  was  small,  and  the 
yield  light,  especially  south  of  the 
Platte.  Pastures  were  very  dry,  and 
gardens  and  potatoes  were  failing 
badly  as  far  as  the  Platte  river,  but 
conditions  with  respect  to  these  things 
were  somewhat  better  on  the  Sarpy 
county  side. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Going  north  from  Omaha  we  were 
soon  out  of  the  region  of  extensive 
wheat  culture.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable acreage  of  wheat  as  far  as 
Tekamah,  and  a  large  acreage  on  the 
Missouri  bottom  at  the  latter  place, 
but  beyond  that  to  O'Neill  corn  and 
oats  vastly  predominated  over  wheat. 
The  yield  appeared  to  be  extra  good 
as  far  as  Tekamah;  from  there  on 
the  yield  was  smaller,  but  indications, 
supplemented  by  conversations  with 
farmers,  showed  that  the  crop  was 
generally  good.  In  this  territory  a 
few  fields  of  wheat  were  not  yet 
harvested  on  July  14. 

Corn  was  in  excellent  condition 
from  Omaha  to  Bancroft.  From 
Bancroft  to  Norfolk  it  was  spotted. 
There  were  some  good  fields,  but  in 
many  the  corn  was  smaller  than 
normal,  and  curled  leaves  showed  the 
need  of  rain.  Dire. need  of  moisture 
was  evident  to  Tilden,  but  from  there 
to  O'Neill  conditions  were  improved, 
and  corn  was  fully  up  to  normal. 
Oats  was  a  light  crop  all  through 
this  territory.  Much  of  it  was  still 
unharvested.  The  acreage  was  much 
larger  than  south  of  the  Platte  river. 
Pastures  were  short  but  quite  green 
from  Omaha  to  Bancroft,  very  dry 
from  there  to  Tilden,  and  shbrt  but 
not   entirely    dry    from    Tilden  to 


O'Neill.  The  condition  of  gardens  and 
potatoes  followed  that  of  pastures 
quite  closely.  West  of  Clearwater 
wild  hay  is  an  important  crop  in  the 
Elkhorn  valley,  but  the  yield  is  very 
light  this  year. 

From  Oakdale  to  Valley  there  was 
much  more  winter  wheat  than  on  that 
part  of  our  trip  just  described.  Around 
Elgin  the  acreage  of  wheat  was  large; 
also  between  Lindsay  and  Humphrey 
and  from>  Scribner  to  Fremont.  On 
other  sections  of  this  lap  there  was  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  wheat  fields,  ex- 
cept in  northern  Colfax  county,  where 
wheat  was  almost  excluded  by  corn 
and  oats.  The  amount  of  straw  indi- 
cated a  good  wheat  crop  all  the  way, 
and  particularly  so  in  the  Elkhorn 
valley  from  Scribner  to  Fremont. 
Corn  was  in  excellent  condition  from 
Oakdale  nearly  to  Albion,  and  again 
from  Creston  to  Valley.  In  the  latter 
territory  it  was  extra  good,  and  was 
not  rolling.  Near  Albion  the  corn 
was  rolling  badly,  and  conditions 
were  spotted,  though  it  was  not  firing. 
From  Newman  Grove  to  Lindsay  corn 
was  fair,  but  from  Lindsay  to  Hum- 
phrey there  was  much  small  corn  of 
poor  color.  It  was  not  firing,  how- 
ever, or  rolling  badly.  In  the  territory 
from  Oakdale  to  Valley  the  acreage 
of  oats  was  large  where  the  acreage 
of  wheat  was  small.  The  crop  was 
generally  light.  Oats  harvest  was 
still  in  progress.  Pastures  were  gen- 
erally short  and  dry,  except  from 
Creston  to  Scribner.  Potatoes  and 
gardens  were  needing  rain  badly. 
The  Central  Portion 

Between  Valley  and  Grand  Island 
is  a  country  that  grows  a  great 
acreage  of  wheat.  Outside  of  the 
hill  country  in  western  Saunders 
county  and  eastern  Butler,  probably 
half  the  cultivated  land  was  in  wheat 
this  year.  Although  it  does  not  thresh 
out  as  much  grain  as  the  straw 
indicates,  yet  the  crop  in  this  terri- 
tory is  a  big  one.  Corn  looked  well 
through  this  section,  too.  It  was  of 
about  normal  height  and  of  good 
color.  Although  we  passed  through 
this  region  on  the  15th  when  the  wind 
was  scorching  hot,  the  corn  was  not 
curling  badly  except  in  the  hill  coun- 
try above  mentioned  and  in  the 
locality  of  Osceola  and  Stromsburg. 
Oats  appeared  to  be  a  good  crop  from 
Valley  to  Wahoo,  but  was  light  both 
in  acreage  and  yield  from  there  to 
Grand  Island.  Pastures  were  short 
and  dry  without  exception  on  this  lap 
of  the  journey,  and  potatoes  and 
gardens  were  generally  on  the  verge 
of  collapse. 

From  Broken  Bow  to  Grand  Island 
wheat  was  only  a  fair  crop,  although 
better  near  the  latter  point  Corn 
was  of  good  height  and  color  for  the 
most  part,  but  was  needing  rain  badly, 
particularly  in  Custer  and  Sherman 
counties.  In  Custer  county  some 
fields  were  fired,  but  outside  of  these 
the  corn  showed  no  permanent  effects 
of  drouth.  Oats  was  a  light  crop, 
except  for  a  few  fields  between  the 
Loup  river  and  Abbott,  and  pastures 
were  short  and  dry. 

In  the  territory  from  Grand  Island 
to  Aurora  and  back  to  Hastings  the 
wheat  was  a  good  crop;  yields  here 
were  reported  at  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-three  bushels  per  acre.  Corn 
looked  well,  but  was  curling  badly. 
Near  Hastings  some  of  the  top  leaves 
had  been  scorched.  The  acreage  of 
oats  in  this  territory  was  small,  and 
the  crop  was  light.  Pastures  were 
dry  enough  to  burn,  which  means 
that  potatoes  and  gardens  were  also 
in  a  bad  way. 

Westward  from  Hastings  wheat  fell  off 
rapidly.  Headed  wheat  was  seen  first 
at  Kenesaw,  but  from  Heartwell  to 
Holdrege  nearly  all  of  it  had  been 
headed,  presumably  because  it  was  too 
short  to  bind  well.  The  yield  was 
reported  to  be  from  seven  to  ten 
bushels.  Corn  from  Hastings  west 
showed  increasing  effects  of  drouth 
and  hot  winds.  West  of  Heartwell 
the  tops  were  burned  in  every  field, 
although  the  height  of  the  stalks  and 
the  color  of  the  unburned  leaves 
were  good.  Near  Holdrege  conditions 
were  somewhat  better.  Oats  was  too 
short  to  cut  in  nearly  all  ct  the  fields 
west  of  Kenesaw  and  Heartwell.  The 
acreage  of  oats  was  small,  however. 
Pastures  were  bone  dry. 

Southern  Nebraska 

Eastward  from  Holdrege  on  the 
Nebraska  City  line  the  wheat  was  a 
light  crop  and  was  nearly  all  headed 
as  far  east  as  Hildreth,  in  Franklin 
county.  From  the  latter  point  it  im- 
proved as  we  went  east,  although  at 
Blue  Hill  it  did  not  appear  to  be  as 


good  as  at  Hastings,  directly  north. 
Between  Deweese  and  Edgar  there 
was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
wheat,  and  from  there  to  the  Missouri 
river  it  was  a  big  crop. 

Corn  was  badly  burned  at  the  top 
from  Holdrege  to  Hildreth;  then  It 
was  much  fresher  to  Campbell.  From 
Campbell  to  Edgar  corn  was  generally 
small  and  yellow  and  many  fields 
were  badly  fired.  From  Edgar  east- 
ward there  was  improvement.  Al- 
though rather  small  for  the  season, 
and  curling  from  drouth,  the  corn 
had  good  color  and  was  not  fired. 
From  Saline  county  to  the  Missouri 
river  corn  was  of  normal  height  and 
color,  but  was  badly  rolled.  A  few 
scorched  blades  were  seen  all  the 
way,  even  on  the  Missouri  bottom. 

Oats  was  not  worth  cutting  from 
Holdrege  to  Wilcox.  Then  the  yield 
improved  eastward,  but  it  was  a  light 
crop,  generally  speaking,  all  the  way 
to  the  Misouri  river.  Some  good  fields 
were  seen  in  Saline  and  Namaha 
counties,  however.  Pastures  were 
parched  from  Holdrege  to  Nebraska 
City,  gardens  were  drying  up  and 
potato  vines  dying. 

In  the  territory  between  Nebraska 
City  and  Lincoln  wheat  was  good  all 
the  way.  Excepting  a  few  scorched 
blades,  corn  was  in  normal  condition 
nearly  to  Lincoln,  although  needing 
rain  badly.  Near  Lincoln  it  was  in- 
jured more  by  drouth.  In  oats  fields 
the  shocks  were  quite  thick  near 
Nebraska  City,  but  they  thinned  out 
toward  Lincoln.  What  was  said  about 
pastures,  potatoes  and  gardens  in  the 
above  paragraph  applies  with  equal 
force  to  this  last  lap  of  our  journey. 

The  wheat  crop  is  harvested;  future 
weather  cannot  affect  that.  Pastures 
we  have  never  seen  so  dry  and  short 
over  so  large  a  part  of  the  state  at 
once.  The  grass  was  not  dead,  how- 
ever, and  rains  will  bring  it  on  again. 
When  the  hot  winds  were  blowing 
last  week  newspaper  reports  said  the 
corn  was  burning  up.  In  only  a  few 
localities,  I  believe,  was  corn  perma- 
nently injured  up  to  July  18,  and  with 
good  rains  the  state  might  sMll  har- 
vest a  bumper  corn  crop.  Corn  was 
not  fully  tasseled  anywhere,  and  in 
many  fields  tassels  were  not  showing. 
The  most  critical  stage  for  the  corn, 
therefore,  had  not  been  reached  at  the 
time  of  the  intense  heat  last  week. 

L.  S.  H. 


DOURLE   CHOLERA  INOCULATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  results,  published  in 
your  columns,  of  using  serum  on 
hogs,  and  I  will  give  you  mine.  I 
have  used  the  serum  simultaneous  or 
double  method  on  about  350  hogs  in 
the  past  twenty  months  and  have  had 
good  results.  My  losses  have  been 
from  none  to  7  per  cent.  I  have 
treated  hogs  of  all  ages  from  six 
weeks  to  four  years;  the  heaviest 
losses  have  been  on  the  smaller  hogs. 

Cholera  has  been  in  this  locality 
continually  for  the  last  two  years. 
Many  farmers  have  used  the  single 
method  of  administering  the  serum, 
but  the  results  have  not  been  satis- 
factory, as  the  immunity  provided  is 
too  short.  I  sold  a  carload  of  my  hogs 
last  winter  to  a  neighbor,  who  had 
lost  most  of  his  hogs  from  cholera. 
These  hogs  were  placed  in  the  same 
lot  with  his  sick  hogs  and  were  kept 
there  for  nearly  three  months  without 
the  loss  of  one  of  them.  I  consider 
this  a  perfect  test.  I  have  also  kept 
hogs  that  were  recently  vaccinated 
and  sick  hogs  with  those  that  had 
been  treated  before,  and  have  had 
no  losses. 

The  amount  of  cholera  blood  to  give 
hogs  along  with  the  serum  to  afford 
immunity  and  at  the  same  time  not 
kill  them  is  the  question.  I  have  given 
as  much  as  two  cubic  centimeters  to 
a  large  hog,  but  this  amount  killed 
several  of  my  best  brood  sows,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  giving  smaller 
doses;  but  I  cannot  tell  about  the 
length  of  the  immunity  period. 

Farmers  in  this  locality  have  paid 
out  thousands  of  dollars  during  the 
last  two  years  for  serum,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  have  bought  serum  that  was 
good,  bad  and  indifferent.  I  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  test  all 
serum  that  is  placed  on  the  market 
in  the  future.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  as  much  impotent 
serum  has  undoubtedly  been  sold.  In 
my  estimation,  the  serum  simultane- 
ous method  of  vaccination  will  be  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  hog  cholera 
question.  FRANK  J.  RIST. 

Richardson  Co. 
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THINGS  THAT  CANNOT  FAIL, 

When    the    anchors    that    faith    has  cast 

Are   dragging    in    the  gale, 
I    am    quietly    holding  fast 

To    the    things    that    cannot  fail. 

I   know   that   right   is  right, 

That,  it  is  not  good  to  lie; 
That   love  is  better  than  spite 

And    a    neighbor    than    a  spy. 

I    know   that   passion  needs 

The  leash  of  sober  mind; 
I    know    the    generous  deeds 

Some    sure    reward    will  find. 

That   the    riUers   must  obey; 

That    the    givers    shall  increase; 
That    duty    lights    the  way 

For   the   beautiful   feet   of  Peace. 

In   the   darkest   night   of  the  year, 

When    the    stars   have  all    gone  out, 

That    courage    is    better  than  fear. 

That    faith    is-    truer  than  doubt. 

And    fierce    though    the    fiends    may  fight, 
And   long   though    the   angels  hide, 

I    know    that    Truth    and  Right 
Have    the    universe    on    their  side. 

— Washington  Gladden. 


What  Constitutes  Cleanliness? 

"I  never  clean  house.  My  house  is 
always  clean,"  crisply  answered  one 
of  those  women  who  plume  them- 
selves on  being  spotless  housekeepers, 
when  a  neighbor  casually  asked  if  she 
was  "through  housecleaning."  Her 
remark    was    rather    resentfully  re- 
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peated  by  the  woman  whose  house 
was  being  repapered  and  otherwise 
overhauled,  and  it  was  a  tactless  and 
not  altogether  truthful  statement, 
anyway.  It  would  have  been  more 
to  the  point  had  she  said,  "I  clean 
house  thoroughly  every  week,  so 
there  is  never  need  of  any  special 
work  in  housecleaning."  But  even 
then  that  would  not  have  been  alto- 
gether true,  for  the  most  scrupulous 
of  housekeepers  have  to  have  walls 
repapered  or  refinished  occasionally. 

And  have  you  ever  thought  how 
these  terribly  clean  housekeepers 
sometimes  miss  the  mark  in  what 
they  call  cleanliness?  I  heard  one 
woman  make  the  statement  that  her 
dining  room  had  not  been  papered 
for  ten  years  and  the  paper  was 
"perfectly  clean"  yet.  Which  was  an 
utter  impossibility,  no  matter  how 
clean  the  surface  of  that  paper 
looked,  for  in  the  course  of  ten  years 
wall  paper  must  necessarily  absorb 
so  much  of  the  emanations  from  the 
lungs  and  bodies  of  the  inmates  of 
the  house  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  dirty  even  though  it  may  not 
look  soiled. 

I  slept  for  a  night  once  in  a  spare 
bed  room  that  had  not  been  papered 
for  ten  years,  and  although  the  paper 
did  not  look  soiled  in  the  least,  the 
odor  in  that  room  was  anything  but 
fresh  and  clean.  Paper  becomes 
musty  with  age  and  the  paste  with 
which  it  was  hung  undergoes  a  sort 
of  dry  decomposition  that  adds  to 
the  unpleasant  odor,  especially  no- 
ticeable in  damp  weather.  The  wall 
paints  now  so  much  in  vogue  may 
remain  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
be  kept  in  sanitary  condition  by  occa- 
sional washing  or  frequent  wiping 
down,  but  not  so  with  wall  paper. 

Another  thing  in  which  house- 
keepers whose  work  appears  to  be 
always  "done  up"  miss  the  mark  is 
in  the  care  of  the  beds.  I  know 
women  whose  houses  are  always  to 
be  found  "in  order"  by  eight  or  nine 


Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineering 


The  wonderful  expansion  In  all  fields  of  activity  lins  created  a  great  demand 
Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineers.    You  can  save  u  full  year's  time  at 

Highland  Park  College 

Vigorous  and  thorough  instruction  by  expert  specialists.  Get  your  B.  S.  degree  and  be 
working  a  year  before  graduates  of  other  colleges.  Three  years  of  48  weeks  each. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  practical  work,  better  than  at  almost  any  other  technical 
college.   Our  graduates  are  filling  good  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Special  One-Year  Courses 
Electrical  Engineering— Designed  especially  to  prepare  young  rrfen  for  responsible  po- 
sitions, such  as  superintendency  of  the  smaller  electric  power  and  lighting  stations, 
power  plants,  etc.    Diploma  awarded. 

Steam  Engineering — Qualifies  young  men  to  take  charge  of  steam  power  or  heating  plants 
and  to  run  stationary  engines.  Thorough  instruction  in  engine  and  boiler  room  work. 
Machinists'  Course — For  those  who  want  to  become  machinists  in  the  shortest  time. 
Plenty  of  shop  work,  not  much  text-book  study.  Special  attention  to  accuracy  and  speed. 
Automobile  Machinists'  Course— Arranged  especially  for  those  who  want  to  secure  a 
position  in  an  automobile  factory  or  to  manage  a  garage.  Students  overhaul,  repair, 
assemble  and  run  cars.    Very  little  text-book  study. 

Special  Courses  in  Gas.  Automobile  and  Traction  Engineering 

Each  course  may  be  finished  in  three  months.  Students  work  right  in  machine  shops,  trac- 
tion engine  house  and  auto  garage;  repair  and  drive  engines  and  automobiles.  Gas  Engine 
Course  may  be  taien  with  either  the  Traction  Engine  or  Auto  Course  without  extra  tuition. 
In  all  the  Engineering  Courses  nctunl  shop  work  Is  done  by  the  st  udents.  Every  aid 
Is  given  to  ambitious  students  wlt*i  limited  time  and  money.  The  tuition  fees  are 
■mull  and  living;  expenses  low.  The  work  done  here  Is  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
Eastern  colleges.  For  catalogue  address 
6EOKGE  P.  MAGILL,  President,  Highland  Park  College,  I>es  Moines,  Iowa.1 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

College  of  Agriculture 

Offers  a  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Open  to  men  and  women  who  are  graduates  of  four-year,  accredited 
high  schools. 

Special  course  in  practical  agriculture  for  farmers. 

For  further  information  address: 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture       Station  C       Lincoln,  Nebraska 


School  of  Agriculture  Opens  Oct.  13,  1913 

A  technical  school  teaching  scieBtific  farming  and  expert  home  keeping. 
Course  of  study  four  years;  each  year  six  and  one-half  months. 
Open  to  students,  16  years  of  age  with  eighth  grade  preparation.  Ad- 
vanced standing  given  for  high  school  credits. 

For  further  information  address: 
Principal  School  of  Agriculture         Station  C         Lincoln,  Nebraska 


o'clock  in  the  morning,  apparently 
immaculate,  but  I  question  the  clean- 
liness of  the  method  that  allows  beds 
to  be  made  before  breakfast  with  not 
more  than  a  few  minutes  of  airing, 
if  that  much.  The  matresses  and 
covers  of  beds  made  up  without 
ample  airing  each  day  soon  become 
permeated  with  the  odors  and  emana 
tions  from  the  body  and  are  anything 
but  clean  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  woman  whose  time  is  so  much 
her  own  that  she  can  clean  her  house 
thoroughly  each  week  certainly  has 
the  best  way  of  cleaning  house  and 
the  easiest  in  the  long  run,  but  how 
many  women  who  have  children  can 
do  that — at  least  without  neglecting 
the  children  or  some  other  important 
consideration?  For  the  question  of 
good  housekeeping  is  a  relative  one 
and  not  regulated  altogether  by  out 
side  appearances.  One's  house  may 
be  immaculate  in  appearance  and 
order  and  still  be  anything  but  san- 
itary, or  it  may  be  sanitary  and 
wholesome  while  showing  more  or 
less  disorder  and  "clean  dirt." 

In  any  event  there's  all  the  differ 
ence  in  the  world  between  just  house- 
keeping and  real  housekeeping,  which 
includes  rational  housekeeping  and  a 
great  deal  more.  It  is  so  much  more 
essential  to  keep  the  minds  of  the 
growing  children  clean  and  happy 
and  wholesome  than  to  keep  the 
house  spotless  that  there's  no  com- 
parison between  the  housekeeping 
which  includes  the  care  of  children 
and  that  which  does  not.  For  the 
housekeeper  who  "looks  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household"  must  look 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  children  first 


are  willing  to  pay  the  price  can  we 
expect  better  work  in  our  common 
schools. 


Efficiency  Worth  the  Price 

"Too  much  is  required  of  our  girls 
in  teachers'  examinations!"  indig- 
nantly declared  a  woman  whose 
daughter  had  failed  in  her  examina 
tion  for  a  teacher's  certificate.  ."They 
can't  expect  young  people  to  know 
everything." 

It  would  have  been  a  waste  of 
words  to  argue  the  question  with  her, 
for  this  woman  avowedly  wanted  her 
daughter  "to  teach  a  little  ^hile  any- 
way and  earn  some  money  to  get  her 
wedding  clothes  and  some  furniture 
to  start  out  with."  But  I  don't  agree 
with  her  that  too  much  is  required 
of  would-be  teachers  in  the  way  of 
scholarship;  and  by  no  means  enough 
is  required  in  other  ways,  in  my 
opinion. 

We  do  not  ask  anything  of  our 
teachers  except  that  they  be  able  to 
pass  written  examinations  in  the  sub 
jects  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
teach,  with  the  rather  indefinite  pro 
vision  that  they  be  "of  good  moral 
character."  This  means  little  or 
nothing  in  most  cases,  any  person  not 
notoriously  immoral  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  lists  practically  unques- 
tioned. 

We  do  not  ask  that  they  possess 
the  quality  known  as  teaching  abil- 
ity, without  which  no  person,  how- 
ever well  educated,  can  be  a  pro- 
ficient teacher.  We  do  not  ask  that 
they  possess  tact  and  patience  and 
the  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
nature  that  enables  some  teachers  to 
wield  an  influence  that  is  all  for 
good.  We  do  not  ask  that  they  have 
sense  of  justice  and  fairness  that  will 
enable  them  to  settle  the  questions 
■hat  arise  outside  of  the  strictly  edu- 
cational field.  We  only  ask  of  them 
that  they  have  good  grades. 

And  then  we  sit  by  and  condemn 
the  young  teacher  for  inefficiency  in 
her  work  and  mismanagement  in  her 
government.  We  rate  a  teacher's 
work  too  low,  and,  underrating  the 
importance  of  her  work  among  our 
children,  we  fix  her  pay  according  to 
our  own  rating  and  in  most  cases 
probably  get  all  we  pay  for.  But 
with  the  perversity  common  to  blind 
humanity,  we  expect  a  good  deal 
more  than  we  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
We  expect  better  service  than  we 
ourselves  required  that  she  be  fitted 
to  give,  and  are  wofully  disappointed 
and  aggrieved  when  we  get  just  what 
was  coming  to  us.    Funny,  aren't  we? 

Let  us  require  more  of  our  teach- 
ers, not  so  much* In  the  way  of  schol- 
arship as  in  the  way  of  character 
and  tact  and  common  sense  and 
honest  effort,  combined  with  honest 
teaching  ability.  And  then  let  us  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  efficiency, 
and  not  just  the  merely  nominal  sum 
established  as  "teachers'  wages"  and 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  school 
patrons  as  quite  enough  for  a  teacher 
to-  "live  on."  Not  until  we  require 
higher  efficiency  in  our  teachers  and 


Advice  Wanted 

To  Home  Circle:  Can  any  of  the 
readers  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
our  cement  cellar?  All  our  canned 
fruit  spoils  if  kept  there,  and  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  it.  Both  floor 
and  walls  of  the  cellar  are  of  cement, 
and  it  is  plastered  above.  It  has  one 
window  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
door  opens  on  the  south.  We  always 
had  good  luck  with  our  canned  fruit 
before  we  moved  here.  Any  amount 
of  advice  will  be  appreciated. 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 

Thayer  Co. 


How  to  Clean  Bugs 

To  Home  Circle:  I  noticed  that 
some  woman  wanted  to  know  how 
to  clean  her  carpet  without  washing. 
I  have  never  cleaned  carpets,  but  i 
have  cleaned  rugs,  and  with  great 
success.  Try  this  way:  Put  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  ammonia  in  a  basin 
of  warm  water;  then  dip  your  broom 
in  it  and  sweep  the  carpet. 

LITTLE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER. 

Howard  Co. 


Boll  Jelly  Cake 

To  Home  Circle:  Three  well 
beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  each  of  sugar 
and  flour,  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
baking  powder  and  flavoring  extract, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Bake  in  a  broad, 
shallow   pan   and   roll  while  warm. 

Lincoln  Co.  H.  F.  D. 


To  keep  butter  in  nice  shape  on  hot 
days,  when  it  gets  soft  even  in  the 
cellar,  wrap  the  dish  or  the  roll  of 
butter  in  a  folded  cloth  that  has  been 
wet  in  cold  water.  Around  this  wrap 
several  thicknesses  of  wet  paper  and 
lastly  of  dry  newspapers,  and  set  it 
in  the  coolest  place  available.  Butter 
may  be  carried  to  town  in  good  shape 
if  wrapped  in  this  way.  Milk  or 
cream  pitchers  wrapped  up  in  the 
same  manner  will  keep  the  contents 
sweet  from  one  meal  to  another. 


Have  your  kitchen  so  arranged  that 
the  cooking  utensils  and  cooking  ma- 
terials are  conveniently  close  to- 
gether, especially  the  things  used  in 
baking.  Many  women  travel  miles 
on  baking  days  because  needed  ma- 
terials and  utensils  are  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  room.  Measuring  uten- 
sils and  all  baking  materials,  with 
spices,  salt,  baking  powder,  etc.,  as 
well  as  baking  pans,  can  be  placed 
conveniently  in  any  kitchen. 


Have  you  ever  tried  baking  layer 
cakes  in  waffle  irons  on  hot  days 
when  a  fire  in  the  range  was  un- 
desirable? They  bake  quickly  and 
with  but  little  heat  on  the  gas  or 
kerosene  stove,  and  when  the  holes 
are  filled  with  frosting,  or  filling  of 
any  sort,  and  the  layers  piled  up  they 
look  nice  and  are  very  good  indeed. 
Sponge  cake  is  especially  nice  when 
baked  in  this  way. 


A  little  syrup  in  the  paste  will 
make  wallpaper  stick  and  stay  on 
better  than  otherwise.  As  thin  a  paste 
as  will  adhere  easily  is  better  tha.. 
thick  paste,  and  fresh  paste  works 
better  than  paste  made  the  day  be- 
fore. If  there  are  lumps,  strain  the 
freshly  made  paste  through  a  flour 
sack  to  remove  them.  Good  paste 
simplifies  the  work  of  paper  hanging 
greatly. 


If  hot  water  is  poured  on  sugar  for 
syrup  and  the  sugar  allowed  to  slowly 
dissolve  without  boiling,  it  will  not 
granulate  and  harden  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pitcher,  as  when  it  is  boiled. 
Just  enough  water  to  melt  the  sugar 
will  give  a  syrup  of  good  consistency, 
but  it  must  be  prepared  beforehand, 
as  the  process  is  much  slower  than 
boiling. 


In  garments  that  have  an  elastic 
or  ribbon  run  in  for  gathering,  it 
saves  time  to  tie  a  string  to  the 
elastic  before  ijt  is  removed  for  any 
purpose.  Thus  when  it  is  drawn  <jut 
the  string  is  drawn  in;  then  when 
it  is  to  be  replaced  it  can  be  again 
tied  and  drawn  in  without  prelimin- 
aries or  delay. 


Potato  Rolls— Take  half  cold  ham 
chopped  fine  and  half  cold  boiled 
potato.  Mix  well  and  season  highly. 
If  they  will  not  hold  together  well, 
moisten  slightly  with  cold  sweet 
milk.  With  the  hands  form  into 
small  rolls,  dip  in  well  beaten  eggs 
and  fry  in  hot  fat. 
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PRIZE  STORY 


Training  the  Goat 

I  have  a  pet  goat  and  we  call  her 
Nannie.  She  is  white  and  has  two 
little  horns.  One  day  I  made  her  a 
harness  and  the  boys  put  it  on  her 
and  then  turned  her  loose  and  we 
thought  she  never  would  stop.  But 
at  last  she  ran  under  the  wagon  and 
caught  the  harness  and  that  stopped 
her,  so  then  I  went  and  got  her.  She 
was  nearly  run  down.  I  took  the 
harness  off  and  put  it  away.  The 
rings  that  the  lines  go  through  rattled 
and  frightened  her.  One  day  I  made 
a  cart  with  two  wheels  and  used 
sticks  for  shafts.  My  oldest  brother 
made  Nannie  a  bridle  and  we  drove 
her  like  a  pony.  We  feed  her  corn, 
grass,  hay  and  straw,  and  we  think 
lots  of  her,  for  she  is  so  cute. — Elma 
Miller,  age  12,  Imperial,  Neb. 


The  Fate  of  Sheppy 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  dog  named 
Sheppy.  He  liked  to  play  better  than 
to  work.  When  I  wanted  to  play  ball 
I  would  take  my  ball  down  in  the 
yard  and  throw  it,  and  Sheppy  would 
run  and  bring  it  back  to  me.  At  an- 
other time  I  was  sick  for  six  months, 
and  when  I  went  out  doors  again 
Sheppy  was  so  happy  that  he  just  ran 
around  and  barked.  A  few  years  after 
he  came  here  papa  had  a  field  of 
millet,  and  when  he  started  out  to 
the  field  with  the  binder  Sheppy  went 
with  him.  Papa  told  him  to  go  back, 
but  he  would  not  go;  instead,  he  ran 
into  the  field  to  hunt  for  rabbits.  The 
millet  was  so  thick  that  papa  could 
not  see  him,  and  after  a  while  when 
he  ran  in  front  of  the  binder  he  got 
caught  in  the  machine  and  was  in- 
jured so  badly  that  papa  had  to  kill 
him.  I  felt  very  sad  to  lose  my  play- 
fellow.— Floyd  Leavitt,  age  1.1,  Beth- 
any, Neb. 


Baby  Coyotes 
About  two  years  ago  I  was  hunt- 
ing young  crows.  Papa  gives  me  5 
cents  apiece  for  the  little  crows  and 
a  penny  apiece  for  the  eggs.  I  found 
a  crow's  nest  and  was  climbing  up 
to  it,  but  before  I  was  half  way  up  I 
heard  my  little  dog  bark.  I  looked 
down  but  didn't  see  anything.  Pretty 
soon  I  heard  the  other  dog  bark  and 
come  running  toward  me,  so  I  looked 
down  and  saw  an  old  coyote  under 
the  tree.  She  smelled  of  my  coat  and 
looked  up  into  the  tree  and  then  I 
set  the  dogs  on  her.  They  threw  her 
down,  but  she  got  away  and  ran  off 
I  got  three  little  crows  and  then  I 
went  and  told  papa  about  the  coyotes. 
He  wanted  me  to  go  and  look  for 
them  and  I  went  a  little  way  but  was 
afraid  and  came  back,  so  he  told  me 
to  watch  the  horses  and  he  would  go. 
He  went  around  a  hill  and  found  a 
hole  and  listened  at  it  until  he  heard 
the  litle  coyotes.  Then  he  came  back 
and  told  me  to  get  the  spade  and  gun. 
I  ran  all  the  way  to  the  house,  and 
when  I  got  back  we  went  over  and 
dug  out  nine  little  coyotes  and  put 
them  in  papa's  coat  to  carry  them  to 
the  house.  That  afternoon  I  sold 
them  for  a  dollar  and  a  half. — Alvm 
W.  McCord,  age  12,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


Daring  Girls 

One  evening  my  sister  and  I  took 
my  brother's  pony  to  get  the  cows. 
My  sister  said  she  was  going  to  ride 
the  pony  with  just  the  halter.  His 
name  was  Bud  and  he  was  very  mean, 
but  she  thought  she  could  ride  him 
with  the  halter  if  my  brother  could. 
I  said  I  didn't  want  to  go  if  she  was 
going  to  do  that,  because  I  was  afraid ; 
but  we  both  got  on  his  back  and 
started  up  the  road. 

Something  frightened  Bud  and  he 
started  to  run,  but  she  stopped  him. 
We  went  a  little  farther  and  then  he 
got  frightened  at  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  this  time  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
stop  him.  We  were  almost  to  a  corner 
that  we  know  he  would  turn  and 
were  afaid  we  would  fall  off,  but  we 
didn't.  We  stayed  on  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  then  I  fell  off  and 
my  sister  fell  in  a  brush  pile. 

I  was  knocked  senseless,  and  when 
I  came  to  my  sister  had  me  down  by 
a  creek  ?nd  was  throwing  water  in 
my  face.  Then  I  got  up  and  my  sister 
ran  around  Bud  and  we  caught  him 
and  took  his  halter  off  and  turned 
him  into  the  pasture.    We  then  got 


the  cows  and  took  them  home,  but 
my  head  hurt  so  and  we  both  felt 
so  bad  that  we  could  scarcely  eat 
supper.  As  much  as  we  were  hurt, 
we  did  not  tell  our  folks  about  it 
until  a  long  time  afterward. — Laura 
Vickers,  age  12,  Eagle,  Neb. 


Getting  Rid  of  Rats 

We  had  lots  of  rats  on  our  place. 
At  first  I  tried  to  trap  them  and  got 
about  fifteen,  but  I  didn't  catch  them 
all.  Then  we  got  some  cats,  but  they 
wouldn't  stay  around  the  barn  long 
enough  to  catch  the  rats,  so  we  got 
some  air-slaked  lime  and  that  drove 
them  away.— Carl  Frederick,  age  9, 
Memphis,  Neb. 


Hard  Sledding 

Last  winter  some  other  boys  and  I 
were  playing  in  the  snow  with  sleds. 
One  of  my  friends  and  I  were  walk 
ing  behind  the  big  sled  and  the  other 
boys  had  their  sleds  tied  behind  the 
big  one.  In  some  way  I  was  pushed 
down  and  run  over  by  one  of  the  little 
sleds  and  had  a  gash  cut  in  my  head. 
— Albert  Blank,  age  8,  Macon,  Neb. 


Three  Little  Geese 
We  have  two  little  geese.  They 
always  go  in  the  creek  and  I  cannot 
get  them  out,  for  there  is  lots  of  mud 
there.  One  day  when  I  was  trying 
to  get  them  out  I  sank  into  the  mud 
above  my  knees  and  could  not  get 
away  until  I  caught  onto  the  weeds 
by  the  creek.  I  told  that  to  my 
father  and  he  said  I  shouldn't  go 
there  any  more. — Albina  Kostal,  age 
9,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 


Paying  a  Debt 

We  have  an  old  horse  named  Jewel. 
We  got  her  from  a  neighbor.  She  is 
entirely  blind,  and  when  she  gets  lost 
in  the  pasture  she  calls,  then  I  call 
to  her  and  she  answers  me  and  soon 
finds  the  way  to  the  barn.  She  is  so 
old  that  she  can't  work  any  more,  but 
we  are  kind  to  her  for  the  good  she 
has  done.  When  mamma  was  a  little 
girl  she  drove  Jewel  to  town;  now  I 
am  a  little  girl  and  I  take  good  care 
of  her.  It  makes  me  feel  sorry  to 
see  some  little  boys  and  girls  abuse 
their  horses. — Elsie  Schauerhamer, 
age  11,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


Hunting  Wolves 

The  men  in  our  neighborhood  had 
a  wolf  hunt  on  New  Year's  day.  They 
covered  all  of  Turkey  Creek  town- 
ship. We  could  see  about  forty  men 
from  our  house,  and  there  were  three 
or  four  hundred  at  the  round-up. 
Papa  went  on  the  hunt.  They  shot 
seven  wolves,  and  about  eight  or  nine 
got  out  of  the  ring.  One  man  was 
shot  on  the  cheek,  and  the  shot  had 
to  be  taken  out.  They  had  a  lunch 
wagon,  but  papa  came  home  for  his 
dinner.  They  are  going  to  have  an- 
other wolf  hunt  next  week  in  Wash- 
ington township. — Gladys  Willis,  age 
9,  Huntley,  Neb. 


Good  Place  for  a  Scarecrow 

A  year  ago  last  summer  we  had  a 
big  watermelon  patch  and  some 
thieves  came  one  night  and  stole  all 
they  could  carry  away  and  smashed 
some  under  the  trees  and  ate  all  they 
wanted.  We  had  the  patch  in  the 
cornfield  and  thought  thieves  could 
not  find  them.  The  next  night  my 
father  stayed  in  the  field  with  the 
shotgun  to  scare  them,  but  they  did 
not  come  again.  The  next  day  we 
took  some  sacks  and  went  out  and 
pulled  some  of  the  big  ones  so  if  they 
came  again  they  would  get  fooled. 
We  could  not  find  out  who  the  thieves 
were.— Ray  Zentner,  age  11,  Bray- 
ton,  Neb. 


All  in  the  Plot 

One  day  we  school  children  and 
our  teacher  were  invited  to  a  party 
after  school  at  the  home  of  our 
friends  that  live  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  school  house.  After  school 
we  were  all  anxious  for  the  children 
to  go  home  so  that  we  could  go  to 
their  place,  and  finally  their  grand- 
mother came  and  took  them  home. 
School  was  not  quite  out,  but  teacher 
let  them  go.  As  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  sigh_t  we  went  to  their  home, 
and  they  surely  were  surprised!  We 
played  four  or  five  games  of  hide- 
and-go-seek,  then  we  all  went  down 
to  the  straw  stack  to  slide  We  had 
quite  a  good  time  sliding,  and  then 
they  called  us  to  supper.  We  ate 
supper  outdoors.  Some  sat  on  the 
cellar  door  and  some  on  the  porch. 
After  that  we  went  home,  having  en- 
joyed a  pleasant  evening. — Neva  Mc- 
Laughlin, age  12,  Loup  City,  Neb. 


Queer  Little  Duck 

One  of  our  neighbors  gave  us  ten 
duck  eggs  and  we  set  them  under  an 
old  hen.  They  are  supposed  to  hatch 
in  four  weeks,  and  all  of  them  did. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  four-legged 
duck?  If  you  haven't  you  should 
have  been  here,  for  one  of  the  little 
ducks  had  four  legs  and  two  tails.  My 
sister  Maria  named  it  Funny.  Several 
people  came  to  see  it.  Funny  ran 
around  with  the  other  ducks  for 
nearly  a  week.  They  wouldn't  mind 
the  mamma  hen,  so  she  had  to  tag 
them.  But  when  we  went  out  to  feed 
them  this  morning,  Funny  was  dead. 
We  feel  very  sorry  about  it. — Lucile 
P.  Burgess,  age  9,  Trumbull,  Neb. 


A  Captive  Coyote 

Papa  was  out  looking  for  coyotes 
one  day  and  he  found  a  hole  with  a 
little  coyote  in  it.  The  little  fellow 
was  sticking  his  head  out.  Papa 
started  to  dig  and  dug  until  he  was 
tired,  then  he  went  to  a  neighbor's 
and  got  him  to  help.  At  last  they 
came  to  the  nest  and  there  was  only 
the  one  little  coyote  in  it.  Papa  says 
he  dug  enough  dirt  to  amount  to  300 
post  holes.  The  little  coyote  is  about 
a  month  old  and  the  color  of  a  rat. 
He  drinks  milk  out  of  a  cup.  Papa 
put  him  in  a  box  and  put  some  hay 
in  it  and  he  crawled  under  it  so  we 
could  only  see  his  head. — Vivian 
Sailors,  age  10,  Palisade,  Neb. 


Strayed  to  Right  Home 

One  night  after  dark  mamma  told 
my  sister  to  go  out  and  get  some 
clothes  off  the  line  and  she  would 
hold  a  light  at  the  window  for  her. 
Sister  got  the  clothes  and  when  she 
was  coming  in  she  heard  a  jingling 
noise  that  frightened  her.  She 
shouted  to  mamma  and  mamma  went 
to  the  door  and  opened  it  and  in  came 
a  dog  and  went  right  over  to  papa. 
Papa  patted  her  on  the  nose  and  she 
stayed  with  us.  We  named  her  Goldie. 
She  helps  us  a  great  deal.  She  had 
a  collar  around  her  neck  and  that 
was  what  made  the  noise. — Burton 
Snodgrass,  age  9,  Ohiowa,  Neb. 


Rice  for  a  Regiment 

One  day  when  papa  was  "baching" 
he  thought  he  would  have  rice  for 
dinner,  so  he  filled  the  kettle  half  full 
of  rice  and  put  it  on  the  stove  to  cook. 
It  began  boiling  and  swelling  and 
soon  had  risen  clear  to  the  top  of  the 
kettle  and  began  to  run  over.  He 
took  some  of  it  out  and  put  it  in  an- 
other pan,  but  still  it  ran  over  and 
kept  on  swelling;  in  fact,  every  pan 
he  had,  little  and  big,  was  full.  He 
thought  he  wouldn't  cook  any  more 
rice,  but  he  did.  That  taught  him  a 
lesson  and  next  time  he  put  in  only  a 
little  rice.  —  Eva  V.  Keel,  age  13, 
Harrison  Co. 


Lively  Team 

Once  my  brothers  were  gathering 
cane  in  the  hayrack  with  a  young 
team  hitched  to  it.  We  have  our 
telephone  wire  right  above  the  field, 
and  they  drove  the  horses  under  the 
wire  and  the  hayrack  caught  in  it. 
That  frightened  the  horses  and  they 
began  to  run.  My  brothers  tried  to 
catch  them,  but  they  couldn't.  They 
ran  on  with  the  hayrack  and  came 
straight  down  to  the  pig  pen  and 
broke  down  the  fence  and  ran  into 
the  pasture  and  the  cornfield,  where 
one  of  my  brothers  caught  them. — 
Martha  Lindberg,  age  13,  Brady,  Neb. 


A  Wild  Goose 
One  evening  when  we  were  sitting 
in  the  house  I  looked  out  and  saw  a 
wild  goose  run  up  by  the  window. 
My  brother  went  out  and  caught  it. 
Then  we  discovered  that  it  had  a 
broken  wing.  We  shut  it  up  till  the 
next  morning.  Then  we  made  it  a 
pen.  We  kept  it  about  a  week,  then 
we  turned  it  out,  thinking  it  would 
stay  at  our  place,  but  it  ran  away. 
We  have  seen  it  twice  since  we  turned 
it  loose,  but  I  guess  it  has  gone 
away  now. — Ruby  Bottorff,  age  8, 
Glenville,  Neb. 


A  Peck  of  Trouble 

Once  when  I  was  about  seven  years 
old  my  four  cousins  and  my  brother 
and  I  were  riding  in  a  pony  cart 
drawn  by  a  little  Shetland  pony. 
When  we  started  out  he  ran  away. 
He  ran  up  a  steep  bank  by  the  road 
and  upset  the  cart  and  threw  us  all 
out.  My  brother  had  his  nose  hurt 
so  badly  that  mamma  thought  it  was 
broken,  and  my  leg  was  hurt  so  that 
I  could  hardly  walk  on  it  for  a 
month. — Ruth  Montgomery,  age  8, 
Champion,  Neb. 
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We  manufacture  all  tliei  ana 
■tytei.  it  will 
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CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO. 

  Seventh  St.,  T opaka,  I~ 
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Has  doors  that  you  never  have  to  take  out, 
but  instead  can  open  and  close  on  hinges. 

Doors  can't  sag,  stick,  bind  or  freeze  in. 
yet  are  always  air-tight,  and  protect  the 
silage  from  freezing  in  winter  and  drying 
in  summer. 

Big,  extending  malleable  hinges  form  a 
safe  and  convenient  ladder — steps  15  inches 
apart,  17  inches  wide  and  7  inches  deep. 

Positively  highest  grade 
material  and  construe* 
tion. 

Send  your  name 
quick  for  copy  of 
our  book  telling 
about  Hinge-Door, 
and 

Lansing 
Silos 

The  splendid  silo 
manufactured  in 
Lansing:,  Mich.  Now 
sold  exclusively  by 
us.  Finest  construc- 
tion. Your  choice  of 
two  excellent  silos  in 
one  book. 

Woods  Bros.  Silo 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

General  Office, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

UosiQg.Mich.  MBrjville.Mo, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Mirineapo- 
Us,  Minn.    E.  St  Louis,  III, 
Topeka,Kan.  Lexington, Ky 
Dea?et,Col.  Spoltane.Waah 
Addrcsn  Dept.  22 
tfearcet  Office. 
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Each  the 
In  Its  V  Field 

(Xssodated  SarmShvers 

Most  powerful  for  advertisers  because 
the  editorial  and  subscription  policies  at- 
tract the  best  class  of  farmers  who  know 
they  can  place  implicit  confidence  in  both 
the  reading  and  advertising  columns. 

527,000  FARMERS 

are  cash-in-advance  sub- 
scribers to  these  papers 


NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  &  FARMER 

Pittsburg,  Pa, 

Largest  and  most  influential  farm 
weekly  in  Ohio  and  East. 
FARMER'S  GUIDE 

Huntington,  Ind. 

More  and  better  subscribers  than 
any  other  farm  weekly  in  Indiana. 
FARMERS'  REVIEW 

Chicago,  III. 

Largest  circulation  and  supreme 
in  Illinois. 
FARMER  &  BREEDER 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

More  circulation  in  the  rich  territo- 
ry of  which  Sioux  City  is  the  trade 
center  than  all  other  farm  papers. 
NEBRASKA  FARMER 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Nebraska's  REAL  farm  paper. 
FARM  &  RANCH 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Covers  thoroughly  Texas  and  the 
Southwest. 
CALIFORNIA  CULTIVATOR 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  25  years  California's  leading 
farm  weekly. 
RURAL  CALIFORNIAN 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Read  by  prosperous  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  of  California. 
THE  RANCH 

Kent  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Only  farm  paper  in  Pacific  north- 
west guaranteeing  its  circulation. 


Send  for  advertising   rates  and 
distribution  of  circulation. 

Chicago  Office,  Steger  Building 
D.  C.  KRE IDLER,  Manager 
New  York  Office,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 

S.  E.  LEITH,  Manager 
St.  Louis  Office,  Globe-Democrat  Bldg. 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  news.    Read  them. 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  3  cents 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  in  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding:  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAL  ESTATE 

SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  In  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn.  (39 

FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association, 
48  Palace  Blrlg.,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

RANCH  TO  LEASE— 1200  ACRES;  FENCED 
and  cross-fenced.  Four  good  wells;  200 
acres  in  cultivation;  50  acres  in  alfalfa; 
over  3  miles  of  hog  wire,  and  highly  im- 
proved. Eight  miles  from  Stapleton.  I  will 
lease  this  ranch  for  a  term  of  years,  or  I 
will  sell  It  on  long  time.  Address  R.  B. 
Means,  R.  F.  D  No.  1,  Stapleton,  Neb.  (31 
POSTAL  CARD  REPORTS — 


FOR  SALE— BEAUTIFUL  HOME — BAR- 
gain.  Quarter  section,  4  miles  from  Wood- 
ruff; fair  improvements;  60  or  70  acres 
alfalfa  land;  living  spring  water  through 
place;  plenty  of  timber;  40  acres  pasture, 
half  rough,  balance  smooth;  one-half  mile 
to  school;  level  roads  and  on  Prairie  Dog 
valley;  good  crops.  Price  $50  per  acre. 
Reference:  Woodruff  State  Bank.  Address 
owner,   George   McKinney,   Woodruff,  Kans. 

FARM  LAND  TO  EXCHANGE— QUARTER 
section  between  McCook  and  Curtis.  110 
acres  in  cultivation;  no  improvements;  rich 
soil;  $4,000.  To  exchange  for  an  improved 
place  of  15  to  40  acres  near  a  town  in 
eastern  half  of  Nebraska,  suitable  for  fruit 
and  poultry.  Or  might  rent  such  a  place 
and  guarantee  good  care  taken  of  all 
property.  Prefer  possession  next  spring; 
or  possibly  could  use  it  before.  Write  "J" 
of  Nebraska   Farmer,   Lincoln.  Neb. 


280  ACRES,  45  MILES  FROM  MINNE- 
apolis;  one  mile  from  town;  heavy  soil; 
160  acres  under  cultivation  and  into  crop 
this  year,  balance  pasture  and  meadow; 
can  all  be  cultivated;  good  set  buildings; 
18  good  milk  cows,  six  horses;  complete 
set  farm  machinery;  hogs,  chickens,  all 
this  year's  crop  and  everything  goes  at  $40 
per  acre;  $6,200  cash,  balance  can  stand,  6 
per  cent  interest.  Schwab  Bros.,  1028 
Plymouth    Bldg.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

FOR  SALE— CAREFULLY  MADE,  TAX 
free,  first  mortgages  on  Nebraska  farms, 
earning  6  per  cent,  payable  twice  a  year. 
Write  for  descriptions.  First  Trust  Com- 
pany, Loup  City.  Sherman  County,  Neb. 


SALESMENJVVANTED 

SALESMEN — TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every 
customer  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con- 
stantly increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock    Hill    Company,  Chicago. 

LIVE  STOCK 

MULE-FOOT  HOGS  FOR  SALE.  PURE 
bred  boars.  Pedigrees  furni  lied.  Write 
for  prices.     E.  B.  Cogswell,  Friend,  Neb.  (33 

 pears  

PEARS— IN  SEPTEMBER— BUSHEL  OR 
carload.    Lancaster  Pear  Co.,  Beatrice,  Neb. 



POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 

SEEDS 

CHOICE  ALFALFA  SEED.  NEBRASKA 
grown;  without  irrigation.  $9  per  bushel. 
Rosenberg   Hclvv    Company.    Lexington.  Neb. 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — NON-IRRIGATED 
alfalfa  seed.  Send  for  prices  and  samples. 
Ross  Brothers  Seed  House,  308  E.  Douglas, 
Wichita,  Kans.'  >  (31 


Direct  to  User  by  Mall 

■  Rod  your  own  buildings.  "Made 
IRlght"  Lightning  Cable  Is  pure 
[soft  copper  and  extra  heavy. 
■Shipped  on  Trial  . 
I  Freight  Prepaid       O  T  /  *» 
I  With  Complete        A  /2  [, 
"  Directions,  Foot      w/  ' 
System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  goods  re-  jfl\ 
turned  at  our  expense.  Write  today  for  catalog, 
IWH  LIGHTNING  BOO  CO.  OF  PES  MOINES,  IA..8H  Mulberry  St 
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PATCMTS  That  Protect  and  Pay 
*„'JI  *  S«<1  Sketch  or  Model  lor  Search 
BOOKS.  ADVICE  UNO  SEARCHES  FREE 
Walton  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lamer.  Waahlnoton.  D  C 


Southeast  Nebraska 

East  Hamilton  Co.  (July  11) — Wheat  and 
oats  are  all  harvested  and  stacked,  except 
that  which  is  being  threshed  out  of  the 
hock.  Most  of  the  shock  threshing  will 
be  finished  next  week.  Some  wheat  fields 
are  averaging  eighteen  bushels  an  acre. 
The  price  of  wheat  should  be  high  this 
year  because  of  the  scarcity  of  that  product. 
The  weather  is  very  dry  and  rain  is  needed 
badly  for  the  corn.  Hay  and  pastures  are 
in  fair  condition.  Prices:  Corn,  60c;  hogs, 
$8.30.— William  Thomas. 

Southeast  Richardson  Co.  (July  16) — The 
drouth  is  growing  more  severe.  Hot  winds 
have  prevailed  the  last  few  days,  with  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  108  to  112.  All 
early  crops  are  good,  but  corn  is  being 
injured  by  the  drouth  and  hot  winds.  The 
pastures  are  getting  dry  and  cattle  in  the 
smalf  pastures  will  have  to  be  fed.  The 
small  creeks  and  wells  are  going  dry. 
Threshing  is  progressing  and  the  wheat  is 
going  on  the  market  in  fine  condition, 
but  it  is  not  filled  as  well  as  in  former 
years. — R.   C.  Davis. 

Southwest  Saline  Co.  (July  15) — The 
weather  has  been  hot  and  dry  and  a  good 
rain  would  be  of  great  value  to  growing 
crops,  especially  to  the  corn,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  curl.  Threshing  from  the  shock 
is  in  full  blast  and  a  fair  yield  is-  reported 
— the  average  being  about  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre.  Oats  is  about  all  har- 
vested and  the  crop  is  unusually  good.  The 
second  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  being  harvested 
and  is  very  light. — Frank  A.  Vorce. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Boone  Co.  (July  14) — The  most  important 
need  in  this  section  is  a  good,  soaking  rain. 
The  corn  needs  it  badly,  as  well  as  all 
vegetation  that  made  such  a  rapid  growth 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  when 
the  ground  contained  plenty  of  moisture. 
The  few  and  light  rains  during  the  last 
month  have  not  been  sufficient  to  carry  the 
crops  through  the  hot  and  drying  period 
of  the  present  time.  Much  of  the  corn  was 
planted  too  thick  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
oats  crop  is-  cut  short  and  the  second  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  is  light.  In  places,  the 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  hasn't  made  a  good 
starts  Winter  wheat  is  all  in  the  shock. 
The  straw  is  heavy  and  the  thresher  will 
tell  the  amount  of  grain  in  it.  Spring 
wheat  is  being  cut  now.  Potatoes  look  well. 
Pastures  are  getting  short.  The  cherry  crop 
was  good,  but  the  plums  were  nearly  all 
blighted  and  the  crop  is  light. — L.E.Murray. 

Dakota  Co.  (July  12) — The  weather  has 
been  very  dry  during  the  last  four  weeks. 
Pastures  are  very  short,  and  alfalfa,  sown 
in  the  spring,  is  dying.  Small  grain  crops 
are  all  very  short.  Corn  is  doing  well,  but 
will  need  rain  soon.  The  second  cutting 
of  alfalfa  is  being  cut  and  is  a  good  crop. 
Pigs  are  scarce. — Louis  Brutsche. 

South  Dixon  Co.  (July  12) — This  section 
received  only  1.07  inches  of  rain  during 
June,  and  less  than  an  inch  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  in  July.  The  mercury  has  ranged 
from  90  to  101  for  a  number  of  days  in 
July  and  the  small  grain,  potatoes,  etc., 
will  not  make  more  than  half  a  crop. 
Corn  is  holding  its  own  fairly  well.  Some 
of  the  small  grain  is  too  short  to  bind. 
Kherson  oats  will  be  cut  in  a  few  days. 
The  pastures  are  getting  short  and  unless 
rain  falls  soon  the  corn  will  suffer.  Apples 
are  dropping  from  the  trees  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  but  few  will  be  left  to  ripen.  Livestock 
is  doing  well.  A  few  cases  of  hog  cholera 
have  been  reported. — I.  H.  Weaver. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (July  17) — Very 
little  rain  fell  during  the  month  of  June, 
but  since  the  first  of  July  we  have  had  four 
good  rains'  at  regular  intervals,  making  a 
total  of  three  and  one-half  inches  of  mois- 
ture. These  rains  came  in  time  to  save 
our  corn  crop  and  the  prospect  never 
looked  better.  The  fields  are  clean  and  laid 
by.  Rye  and  winter  wheat  are  in  the  shock, 
but  they  were  damaged  by  the  dry  weather 
during  June.  The  oats  crop  is  coming  on 
slowly,  but  will  not  make  more  than  half 
a  crop.  It  will  average  from  ten  to  fifteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  hay  crop  and 
pastures  are  holding  their  own.  Prices: 
Corn.  50c;  tame  hay.  $7.50;  eggs,  15c; 
butterfat,  23c. — S.   B.  Whitmore. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Southwest  Hitchcock  Co.  (July  19)— The 
summer  has  been  very  dry  here  with  very 
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hot  weather  until  July  17.  On  that  date 
we  had  a  two-inch  rain.  Small  grain  crops 
were  not  very  good,  although  the  quality 
was  good.  The  hot  winds  have  injured  the 
corn  some,  and  the  grasshoppers  are  doing 
very  destructive  work.  Some  farmers  are 
plowing  since  the  rain,  ifhe  potato  crop  is 
a  little  short. — C.  J.  Miller. 

South  Lincoln  Co.  (July  18)  —  The  long 
dry  spell  has  been  broken  by  a  good  rain 
The  corn  was  much  in  need  of  it.  The 
wind  and  hail  storm  of  last  week  did  much 
damage  to  buildings  and  growing  crops  in 
the  strip  covered  by  it.  The  oats  yield 
will  be  light. — B.  F.  Heffner. 

Central  Red  Willow  Co.  (July  18.  Special) 
— The  drouth  was  broken  in  this  region  by 
a  heavy  rain  on  the  night  of  July  17.  From 
two  to  three  inches  of  water  fell,  and  the 
farmers  are  jubilant  as  this  saves  the  corn 
crop. — Phoebe  Taylor. 

South  Central  Nebraska 

Central  Buffalo  Co.  (July  18)— June  was 
a  very  dry  month  here.  Only  a  few  local 
showers  fell.  The  first  part  of  this  month 
was  very  dry,  but  yesterday  and  today  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  fell.  The 
wheat  and  oats  crops  are  light.  The  wheat 
is  making  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  and 
Is  a  poor  quality.  The  oats  crop  is  about 
the  same.  Corn  looks  fine  since  the  rain 
Pastures  are  very  short  and  dry.  but  live- 
stock is  holding  its  own  in  spite  of  poor 
pastures  and  files.  The  pig  crop  was  very 
small  here.  Grain  markets  have  gone  to 
pieces. — James   E.  Hendrickson. 

Custer  Co.  (July  18)— A  raiii,  amountin_ 
to  1.52  inches,  fell  July  17  and  everything 
looks  fine.  Corn  is  too  big  to  cultivate  and 
is  tas'seling.  .  Wheat  is  nearly  all  in  the 
stack,  but  not  much  of  it  is  threshed  yet 
Oats  is  being  harvested.  The  second  crop 
of  alfalfa  is  light.  Pastures  are  good,  but 
the  flies  are  very  bad  for  the  cattle.  'Late 
cherries  are  ripe.  The  Ansley  Chautauqua 
began  today  and  will  continue  a  week. 
Prices:  Wheat,  72c;  corn,  63c;  oats,  35c, 
butterfat,  23c;  hogs,  $8.15. — George  Gross. 

Southwest  Franklin  Co.  (July  14) — We 
have  delayed  our  report,  hoping  that  a 
good  rain  would  fall.  Good  showers  have 
fallen  all  around  ns,  but  we  have  not  had 
a  trace  of  rain  for  two  weeks.  We  are  now 
certain  that  J.  Pluvius  has  gone  to  the 
races,  as  we  intimated  in  our  last  report. 
Harvest  is  finished  in  this  section  of  the 
country  and  the  yield  will  be  light.  Corn, 
that  was  not  planted  too  thick,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  cultivated,  is  standing  the  dry 
weather  remarkably  well.  However,  it  will 
soon  begin  to  tassel  and  silk,  and  if  rain 
does  not  fall  then  the  crop  will  be  greatly 
damaged.  Gardens  and  pastures  are  drying 
up  rapidly  and  unless  rains  fall  soon  cattle 
will  have  to  be  sold. — A.  F.  Akers. 

West  Gosper  Co.  (July  19) — This  part  of 
the  county  received  more  than  two  inches 
of  rain  July  17,  which  was  the  first  moisture 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  The  rainfall 
was  heavier  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  while  scarcely  any  fell  in  the 
southern  part.  Hot  winds  and  dry  weather 
ripened  the  wheat  and  oats  early,  and  they 
were  all  cut  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
July.  Corn  is  looking  good  in  this  section, 
but  is  badly  injured  in  the  south  part  of 
the  county.  Livestock  is  doing  well  in 
spite  of  the  dry  pastures'.  Prices:  Hogs, 
$8.03;  wheat,  67c;  eggs,  16c;  butter,  20c; 
chickens,   12y2c. — Aarel  V.  Moody. 

Central  Sherman  Co.  (July  IS) — The 
month  has  been  fine  frr  all  crops.  From 
one  to  two  inches  of  rain  fell  last  night 
and  will  be  a  great  help  to  crops.  Most 
of  the  grain  is  cut  and  the  wheat  is  being 
threshed  or  stacked.  The  yield  is  fair. 
Corn  is  all  laid  by  and  is  in  good  shape. 
The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  nearly  ready 
for  harvest.    Pastures  are  fine. — Simon  Jossi. 

Northwest  Valley  Co.  (July  18) — About 
one-half  inch  of  rain  fell  last  night  and 
this  morning,  coming  just  in  time  and  fall- 
ing slowly.  Spring  wheat  is  being  har- 
vested. The  crop  is  fair  but  the  straw  is 
short.  The  early  oats  is  cut  and  the  late 
ones  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  The 
oats  crop  is  the  best  in  several  years.  Corn 
is  about  all  laid  by  and  the  prospects  were 
never  better  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
alfalfa  has  been  ready  to  cut  for  several 
days,  but  will  have  to  stand  a  while  longer. 
The  work  has  all  come  at  the  same  time 
this  season.  Farmers  are  very  busy  with 
their  work.  Pastures  are  fine  and  livestock 
is  in  good  condition.  The  weather  has  been 
very  hot  the  last  ten  days. — J.  J.  Waldmann. 

South  Valley  Co.  (July  18)— More  than 
one-half  inch  of  rain  fell  early  this  morn- 
ing, bringing  relief  to  growing  crops  and 
checking  the  heat.  This  section  of  the 
state  has  very  flattering  prospects  for  corn. 
Wheat  is  good  and  the  oats  fair,  although 
not  many  oats  is  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  short. 
Very  few  hogs  and  cattle  are  being  fed 
as  corn  must  be  shipped  in  to  feed. — 
E.   E.  Williams. 

North  Central  Nebraska 
Central  Cherry  Co.  (July  19) — The  rains 
have  all  been  local  in  this  section  since  the 
first  of  May.  Some  sections  have  had  plenty 
of  rain,  but  most  of  it  missed  us.  From 
May  31  to  July  8  we  received  a  little  more 
than  half  an  inch.  The  rye  is  all  cut  and 
is  a  fair  crop.  Oats  and  speltz  are  coming 
out  a  little  since  the  rain,  but  will  not 
make  a  half  crop.  The  corn  was  beginning 
to  fire  in  spots,  but  is  looking  fine  now.  On 


July  8  we  had  an  inch  of  rain,  another  inch 
July  14,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  on  July  16. 
The  hot  winds  and  potato  bugs  played 
havoc  with  the  potatoes,  but  those  that 
remain  are  coming  out  fine.  Gardens  are 
growing  and  the  weeds  also.  Some  haying 
was  done  this  week  and  it  will  start  in 
earnest  next   week. — C.   H.  Meehan. 

Rook  Co.  (July  19)— The  drouth  is  at 
last  broken  by  3.07  inches  of  rain.  The 
corn  is  doing  nicely,  and  the  hay,  pastures 
and  potatoes  are  saved  and  will  make  a 
crop  if  we  have  more  rain.  The  small 
grain  is  damaged  greatly  and  will  hardly 
be  harvested  at  all.  Since  our  last  report 
we  have  been  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
finest  corn  that  we  saw  was  in  our  own 
state  in  the  Elkhorn  valley,  Iowa  corn 
was  very  late,  and  vegetation  was  pretty 
well  burnt  up  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
western  Ohio. — Mrs.   C.  Arter. 

Western  Nebraska 

West  Banner  Co.  (July  17) — The  much- 
needed  rain  has  fallen  and  everyone  is 
happy.  On  July  16  1.16  inches  fell.  The 
ground  was  very  dry  and  the  crops  were- 
burning.  The  rain  will  save  some  fields, 
while  others  will  hardly  make  feed.  An- 
other good  rain  is  needed.  Dairy  cows  are 
doing  well  considering  the  dry  and  hot 
weather.  The  health  of  the  community  is 
good.  Prices:  Butter,  20c;  butterfat,  25c; 
eggs,  14c;  fries,  25c;  old  hens,  11c. — Mrs. 
W.  P.  Miller. 

South  Garden  Co.  (July  17) — The  month 
has  been  very  dry  until  yesterday,  when 
two  inches  of  rain  fell.  In  some  parts  of 
the  county  it  was  light.  It  will  help  the 
small  grain  considerably  and  the  corn 
wonderfully.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa 
is  ready  to  cut,  but  some  of  it  will  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  seed.  Prices:  Cream, 
22c;  eggs,  12%c;  butter,  20c;  hogs,  $8. 
— Roy  E.  Swanson. 

Kimball  Co.  (July  15) — The  county  as  a 
whole  is  very  dry.  No  rain  of  any  conse- 
quence has  fallen  during  the  last  four  weeks. 
Fall  grain  and  early  sown  spring  grain  are 
cut  short  by  the'  drouth,  and  the  late  sown 
grain  will  be  an  entire  failure  unless  rain 
falls  soon.  There  was  plenty  of  moisture 
earlier  in  the  season  to  make  a  bumper 
crop  of  fall  sown  grain,  but  the  hard  winds 
and  high  temperatures  have  taken  it  all. 
The  ranges  are  drying  up,  but  the  stock  is 
doing  fine.  Cattle  prices  are  gilt-edged  and' 
buyers  are  shipping  out  a  few  cattle.  Some 
horses  are  being  placed  on  the  market,  but 
the  sales  are  slow. — D.   K.  Atkins. 

Kimball  Co.  (July  18,  Special) — The  long 
drouth  was  broken  by  good  general  rains  on 
July  16,  17  and  18.  Corn  and  late  sown  crops 
will   make  good  now. — D.   K.  Atkins. 

East  Central  Morrill  Co.  (July  19)  — 
About  two  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  during 
the  last  three  days  and  has  put  the  soil  in 
excellent  condition.  All  winter  grain  is  in 
the  shock,  and  spring  grain,  especially 
spring  wheat,  is  looking  fine.  The  oats 
crop  isn't  up  to  the  usual  standard,  although 
there  are  some  good  fields.  Haying  has 
begun. — E.   F.  Cheney. 

Central  Sioux  Co.  (July  18) — Two  inches 
of  rain  fell  on  July  16  and  one  inch  on  the 
17th,  making  everyone  smile.  Rye  and  all 
small  grains  are  good  this  year.  Corn  is  in 
fine  shape.  The  rain  came  in  time  to 
save  the  hay,  potatoes  and  late  millet. 
Cows,  with  calves  by  side,  are  selling  at 
$60   to   $75. — C.   H.  Henderson. 

Other  States 

Thomas  Co.,  Kans.  (July  17) — The  heat 
is  very  oppressive — 105  degrees  in  the  shade 
is  the  highest.  Rain  is  badly  needed.  The 
harvest  is  about  finished.  Some  corn  looks 
fine.  The  grasshoppers  are  very  thick. — 
M.   N,  Bunker. 

Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (July  18) — This  county 
received  a  good  rain  last  night,  the  first 
since  June  30.  The  ground  was  getting 
very  dry  and  the  corn  wilted  badly  under 
the  hot  sun.  Today  all  is  changed  and  the 
prospects  seem  good  for  a  corn  crop.  Some 
of  the  winter  wheat  has  been  threshed. 
One  field  yielded  nearly  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  tested  sixty-two  to  sixty-three 
pounds.  The  spring  grain  harvest  is  on 
now.  Much  of  it  is  short  and  is  being 
headed.  Prices:  Hogs,  $8.20;  butterfat, 
22c;   eggs,   I2V2C — Owen  Critchfield. 

Laramie  Co.,  Wyo.  (July  19) — Nice  rains 
have  fallen  and  fall  wheat  is  about  ready 
to  be  cut.  Spring  wheat  and  oats  are  doing 
well.  A  great  deal  of  hay  is  being  cut  and 
the  quality  is  good.  All  crops  are  good. 
Some  fall  grain  was  injured  earlier  in  the 
season  for  want  of  rain,  but  as  a  whole  the 
crops  are  above  the  average.  If  more  mois- 
ture falls  we  will  harvest  a  good  crop  of 
small  grain,  corn  and  potatoes.  Prices: 
Butter,   20c;  eggs,  15c. — J.  O.  Lobb. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  July  19. 

Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    11,465    54,521  31,711 

Last   week    8,567    49,537  37,190 

Same  week  last  year.  12,335    55,788  34,666 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  market  on  beef  cattle 
has  held  up  pretty  well  during  the  week  In 
spite  of  the  liberal  receipts.  Prices  weak- 
ened a  little  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
but  regained  their  strength  toward  the 
close  and  were  selling  as  high  as  last  week. 
The  trade  in  good  grades  was  active  and 
little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disposing 
them.  Inferior  grades,  lacking  in  flesh 
and  quality,  closed  about  10  cents  lower. 
The  packers  have  bought  liberally  during 
the  week  and  that  has  kept  the  market 
from  declining.  Yearlings  sold  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  brought  $8.85,  the  high  price 
of  the   year.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.50  @8. 80 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.25  @  8.50 

Fair  to  good  beeves   7.90@8.2S 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.90@8.85 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.25  @ 7.90 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — Receipts  of  butcher 
cattle  have  been  light  during  the  week, 
although  the  demand  has  been  fair  for  the 
better  grades  and  the  prices  have  been 
pretty  good,  taking  the  week  as  a  whole. 
Good  dry-lot  cows  and  heifers  were  the 
best  sellers  and  prices  on  that  kmd  were 
as  good  as  last  week.  Grass  cows  and 
heifers  are  growing  poorer  as  the  season 
advances  and  the  trade  was  rather  dull  in 
those  classes',  the  buyers  di  criminating  be- 
tween them  and  the  fed  stock.  The  grass 
stock  averaged  15  to  25  cents  lower  than 
last  week.  The  same  conditions  were  true 
with  bulls,  the  fed  bulls  bringing  the 
higher  price.  Veal  calves  have  sold  well 
throughout  the  week,  the  best  grades  selling 
up  to  $9.75.  Closing  quotations: 
Common   to   choice   heifers  $7.00  @S.  00 
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Good   to  choice  cows   6.25(5)7.50 

Fair   to    good    grades   5.25@6.35 

Canners  and   cutters   3.50@5.25 

Veal   calves    7.00@9.75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc..'   5.60@7.40 

Stockers  and  Feeders — There  was  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  receipts  of  stock  cattle 
and  feeders  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  but  the  market  on  Monday  was  very 
strong  in  spite  of  the  receipts  and  was  the 
highest  of  the  week.  Country  buyers  failed 
to  appear,  due  to  the  dry  weather  and  poor 
pastures,  and  the  market  declined  very 
rapidly.  The  clo^e  was  25  to  40  cents  lower 
than  the  close  of  last  week.  It  is  thought 
that  good  rains  will  have  a  tendency  to 
place  the  market  back  to  normal.  Closing 
auotations: . 

Prime    feeding    steers  $7.50(37.75 

Good   to   choice   feeders   7.25  @  7. 50 

Fair   to   good    feeders   6.75  (5)7.25 

Common  to  fair  feeders   6.25(5)6.75 

Stock    cows   and    heifers'   5.00  @  6.50 

Hogs 

The  week's  trade  in  hogs  has  been  very 
satisfactory  to  the  selling  interests,  and 
the  prices  have  made  a  gain  of  fully  10 
cents  for  the  last  six  days.  The  receipts 
were  moderate  during  the  week  until  Satur- 
day, when'  the  receipts  were  the  heaviest 
they  have  been  in  three  years.  The  best 
demand  was  for  the  better  grades  but  all 
classes  found  a  ready  market.  The  sales  on 
Saturday  ranged  from  $8.77  to  $9.10.  The 
following  prices  were  paid  on  other  days: 
Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Ju'y  14.  ..  $8.45-65  $8.57-85  $8.60-65  $8.65% 
July  15...  8.50-70  8.62-95  8.65-70  8.69% 
July  16...  8.70-72  8.70-90  8.70-85  8  76% 
July  17...  8.70-80  8.70-00  8.75-85  8.82% 
July  18...  8.72-00  8.85-05  8.85-95  8.91% 
She^p 

Lamb  values  rose  and  fell  during  the 
week,  being  the  highest  on  "Wednesday, 
when  five  cars  of  Idaho  lambs  sold  up  to 
$8.35.  The  advance  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  week  amounted  to  10  to  20  cents  on 
lambs  and  10  to  16  cents'  on  the  older  offer- 
ings. Liberal  supplies  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  caused  a  decline  in  prices  and 
the  market  closed  about  10  to  15  cents  lower 
than  the  previous  week.  The  market  on 
ewes  and  yearlings  was  steady  and  closed 
15  to  25  cents  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
The  trade  in  feeders  was  not  very  heavy, 
and  the  prices  reached  a  point  15  to  25 
cents  higher  than  last  Friday.  Closing 
quotations: 

Lambs,   good  to  choice  $7.65(5)7.90 

Lambs,  fair  to  good   7.35@7.65 

Lambs,  culls    4  25@5.50 

Lambs,    feeders    5.75(5)6.50 

Yearlings,   good   to   choice   6.00(5)6  50 

Yearlings,    fair    to    good   5.50(5)6.00 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.25(5)5.00 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.50(5)4.90 

Wethers,    fair   to   good   4.25(5)4.50 

Wethers,  feeders    3.25(5)4.00 

Ewes,   good  to  choice   4.25 @4. 50 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   4.00(5)4.25 

Ewes,   feeders'   '.  .  2.75(5)3.25 

Cull    sheep    2.00(5)3.00 

NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

During  the  week  ending  Monday  morn- 
ing, July  21,  good  rains  fell  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  the  reports  indicating 
that  the  western  part  received  the  most. 
The  greater  part  of  the  precipitation  was 
on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Light  showers 
have  been  recorded  at  various  places  in  the 
eastern  section,  but  none  of  any  conse- 
ouence.  The  temperature  for  the  week  was 
decidedly  above  normal  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.  The  percentage  of  the  sea- 
sonal average  in  rainfall,  from  March  4  to 
the  present  time,  is  shown  in  the  fourth 
column  of  the  detailed  statement  below. 

— Temperature — 
Average  Dep.from 
Rainfall    for  week    Normal  % 

Lincoln   01  82  +5  82 

Ashland     ...     .04  1*1 

Omaha   16  82  +5  85 

Auburn   02  70 

Falrbury  .  .  .  .on  101 
Fairmont  .  .  .00  70 
Columbus  .  .  .1*  125 
Tekamah  .  .  Ill 
Sioux    City..     .01  7tr  +1  117 

Hartington  .  .82  140 
Oakdale  ...  .16  98 
Valentine    .  .  2.24  72  — 2  96 

Broken  Bow  ,16  88 
Grand  Island  .46  99 
Hastings  ...  .06  80 
Holdrege  . .  .  .on  67 
Culbertson  .  1.44  92 
North    Platte  1.15  74  0  123 


An  $1,800  Auto- 
mobile for  $995 

We  have  purchased  from  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  the  remainder  of  their  1913 
output  of  foredoor  5-passenger  automobiles. 
These  cars  are  fully  equipped;  CONTI- 
NENTAL MOTOR,  BOSCH  HIGH  TEN- 
SION MAGNETO,  118  INCH  WHEEL  BASE, 
TIMKEN     AXLES,     CENTER  CONTROL. 

THE    BIGGEST  BARGAIN 

ever  offered  in  the  history  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  The  car  complete  F.  O.  B. 
Kansas  City  $995.  Write  for  detailed 
specifications'  and  descriptions.  Dealers 
write    for    special  proposition. 

Mid  West  Sales  Co. 

1820-22   Grand  Ave.  Kansas   City,  Mo. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Latti  al'. 
sea  son.  Made  ol 
metal,  can'tsplllortlp 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre* 

  ...  .  .  paid  for  $1. 

HAROLD  S0MER8,  160  DeKalb  Ave.r  Brooklyn.  H.  X 


BINDER 


Attachment  with  Corn  Harvester 
cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  har- 
vester or  winrows.  Man  and  horse 
cut  and  shock  equal  with  a  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Price 
oly  $20.00  with  fodder  binder.  J.  D.  Borne,  Haswell.  Colo., 
writes:  "Your  corn  harvester  is  all  you  claim  for  it:  cut. 
tied  and  shocked  65  acies  milo.  cane  and  corn  last  year." 
Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  har- 
vester. Address 

Process  Mtg.  Co.,    Dept.  48,    Salina,  Kans. 


Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel 

An  auctioneer  who  has  made  good  with 
the  livestock  breeders  is  N.  G.  Kraschel  of 
Harlan,  Iowa.  Mr.  Kraschel,  although  young 
in  years,  is  old  in  experience.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  auction  business  and 
the  Duroc  Jerseys  for  a  great  many  years. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  greatest  breeders 
in  the  east  and  when  but  a  mere  boy  Col. 
N.  G.  became  interested  in  the  Redskins. 
His  first  lessons'  were  to  properly  feed  and 
care  for  the  hogs,  and  lie  learned  these 
well.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  young  fellow 
right  from  the  start,  and  today  shows  a 
greater  amount  of  interest  in  the  Duroc 
Jersey  breed.  He  has  advanced  very  rapidly 
in  the  auction  business  and  has  never  made 
a  sale  but  what  he  has  made  good.  He  is 
a  very  capable  fellow  and  conducts  his  auc- 
tions on  absolutely  business  principles.  He 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  stock 
business  and  with  his  seven  years  of  experi- 
ence is  in  excellent  shape  to  continue  the 
work.  He  has  made  sales  in  fifteen  differ- 
ent states  and  has  made  some  record- 
breaking  prices.  He  has  sold  and  is  sell- 
ing today  for  the  best  Duroc  Jersey  breeders 
in  the  corn  belt.  He  has  been  in  Nebraska 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  and  in  our 
work  with  him  we  have  always  found  him 
a  conscientious  fellow,  a  fellow  that  is 
absolutely  honest  in  all  his  dealings  and 
takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  seeing 
stuff  sell  worth  the  money,  but  does  not 
care  to  see  extreme  high  prices.  During 
the  past  season  his  individual  record  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  to  be  found 
among  the  auctioneers'.  He  sold  2,000 
brood  sows  at  an  average  of  $60.  He  also 
has  to  his  credit  the  following  record:  He 
has  sold  the  highest  priced  sow  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  made  the  beft  sale  in  both 
Nebraska  and  Iowa,  and  the  best  sale  of 
the  Duroc  breed  of  the  season,  selling  forty- 
five  head  at  an  average  of  $114.  He  also 
has  to  his  credit  as  being  instrumental  in 
making  the  world's  record  sale  when  thirty- 
three  head  were  sold  in  November,  1911, 
at  an  average  of  $303.  These  records  are  the 
result  of  years  of  industry.  Inherited  of  ances- 
tors of  like  disposition,  linked  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  and  applied  In  a  prac- 
tical way  for  the  benefit  of  the  breed  as 
well  as  the  breeder.  He  has  thu?  been  able 
to  build  a  reputation  unequalled  by  any 
auctioneer  of  his  age  in  America.  He  has 
always  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
cash  system  in  public  sales;  always  con- 
sidered individual  merit  and  blood  lines  of 
equal  value  in  a  breeding  animal;  considers 
the  breeder  of  an  animal  in  a  great  measure 
the  key  to  value  of  the  pedigree  because 
of  that  breeder's  ability  or  inability  in 
mating;  always  insists  on  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  pure  bred  livestock  to  the  pork 
and  beef  producer  in  all  pure  bred  sales  as 
the  only  logical  route  to  the  development 
of  his  business.  At  the  present  time  his 
dates  are  practically  all  taken.  He  still 
has  a  few  open  dates,  and  if  planning  to 
have  him  make  your  sale  it  would  be  well 
to  write  him  immediately. 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 
.    7 — O.  S.  Larson  &  Sons,  Logan,  la. 
.  27 — Robert  Lelsy,  Wisner,  Neb. 

1 —  John    Bader,    Scribner,  Neb. 

2—  George  Briggs,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

6 —  William   Moderow,    Beemer.  Neb. 

7 —  F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 

8 —  Henry  Aase,    Bradish,  Neb. 

9 —  m.  O.  Froistad,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

10 —  J.    J.    Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 

13 —  M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  Valley,  la. 

14 —  G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 

14 —  Frank  Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 

15 —  w.  M.  Putman  &  Sons,  Tecumsen. 

15 —  Emil  Anderson,   Edgar,  Neb. 

16 —  Theo.  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 

17 —  Fred  Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

20 —  Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 

21 —  J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
25 — Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 
30 — A.  T.  Cross,  Guide  Rock,  Neb. 

30 —  J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

31 —  Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 

12 —  Henry  Fesenmeyer,  Clarinda,  la. 

13 —  J.  W.  Pfander  &  Sons,  Clarinda,  la. 

14 —  R.   B.   Baird,   Central  City,  Neb. 
4 — Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  la. 
G — G.   B.  Van  Kleeck,   Central  City. 

11 —  Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 
13 — C.   B.   Powers,   Aurora,  Neb. 
16 — Thos.   A.   Shattuck,   Hastings,  Neb. 
16 — Harry  Dodds,   Florence,  Neb. 

18 —  C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb. 
18 — Iver  S.   Johnson,    Stanton,  Ntb. 

20 —  Wm.  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 

21 —  C.  W.  Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 

22 —  J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
25 — J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 
29 — Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 
29 — Albert  Smith   &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 

6 — H.  O.  Williamson.  Herman,  Neb. 
Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durhams 
;.  12 — Ernest    Stein,   O'Neill,   Neb.  .  Dis- 
persion sale. 

Herefords 

10—  A.   F.    Hager,   Avoca,  la. 


Bears  the  Double  Guarantee  Tag 

DFfiAI  WASHING 
KLU/AL  MACHINE 

You  want  a  Washing  Machine  that  will 

Do  the  Best  Work 
Operate  the  Easiest 
Last  the  Longest 

The  REGAL  Washing  Machine  will  do 
the  best  work  because  the  dasher  or  agitator 
makes  a  %  turn  and  it  is  the  action  of  this 
dasher  that  does  the  work. 

It  will  operate  the  easiest  because  it  has 
a  large  fly  wheel  making  6\i  revolutions 
every  stroke  of  handle,  and  two  sockets  for 
the  operating  lever,  and  the  operator  may 
stand  or  sit  while  working  the  machine. 

It  is  best  constructed,  having  extra  large 
size  tub,  separate  legs  firmly  bolted  to  tub, 
and  steel  rods  under  cross  pieces.  Non- 
tearing  dasher  gearing  is  most  simple  and 

durable,  and  in  all  respects  the  Regal  Machine  will  satisfy  the  user. 

If  You  Want  the  Best  Gasoline  and  Electric  Power  Washers  Buy  Blackstones. 


Every  Housewife  Appre- 
ciates a  Good  Wringer 

Anchor  Brand 
Wringers 

have  given  many  housewives 
many  easy  Mondays  for  rr  >ny 
years.  Our  Double  Guarautee 
Tag  attached  to  every  one. 

You  may  buy  a  cheaper 
wringer  but  you  cannot  buy  a 
better  wringer  than  the  Anchor 
Brand.  Made  in  the  largest 
clothes  wringer  factory  in  the 
world  and  only  of  the  best  ma- 
terials that  can  be  secured  by 

LOVELL  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
ESIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


DOUBLE  GUARANTEED 
QUALITY  HARDWARE 

means  the  Best  Factory  Brands.  Any  article  bearing  our 
Double  Guaranteed  Quality  Tag  will  be  replaced  by  your 
dealer  if  it  proves  unsatisfactory. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  hardware  bearing  the  Double 
Guarantee  Quality  Tag. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

Wholesale  Distributors,      Omaha,  Neb. 


Many  in  Smaller  Towns 

buy  their  Furniture.  Rugs  and  Draperies  from  us  because  we  have  so  many  things 
at   right   prices   that  they   cannot  find  in  their  home  town. 

When  in  Omaha  visit  our  store  and 
see  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
furniture  store  in  Nebraska.  Mer- 
chandise of  guaranteed  quality. 

We  will  fill  your  mail  order. 
Ask  fnr  prices  and  descrip- 
tion of  any  article  you  want. 

For  10  cents  we  will  send  you  a 
26  cent  bottle  of  furniture  polish. 
Write    to    Dept.  B. 

Beaton       Laier  Co., 

415-17  SO.  16TH  ST.         OMAHA,  NEB. 
Payments   if  you  wish 


A   BIG  MAN   AND   A  LITTLE  CHILD 

can  sleep  on  the  Way  Sagless  Spring 
without  rolling  together.  Fits  any 
bed.  Twenty-five  years'  guarantee. 
Price    $8.      Order   by  mail. 


WATER  | 


When  You  Want  It; 
Where  You  Want  It 

City  convenience  brought  right  to  your  coun- 
try home.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  an 
abundance  of  water  under  pressure  the  year  round 
ready  just  where  needed  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet. 

Fairbanks -Morse  Pneumatic  Water  Systems 

give  service  equal  to  and  in  many  respects  supe- 
rior to  city  service .  A  water  system  is  the  greatest 
comfort  ^     in  the  rural  home.    Lighten  the 
work  for  your  wife  and  family  by 
installing  a  plant. 


Outfits  furnished 
for  operation  by 
engine.windmill, 
electric  motor 
or  by  hand. 


Laundry 


We  build  outfits  for  any  size  farm  or 
suburban  home  and  assist  you  in  working 
out  all  details  of  installation. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.FS  896 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Fairbanks  Scales.  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines  Oil  Traction  Engines.  Pump..  Electric 
Light  Plants.  Electric  Motors. Windmills.  Feed  Grinder*.  Saw  Frames.Spravl™  Outfits 


Kansas  City 
Chicago  Omaha 
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The  only  Bin  on  the  Market  with  Con- 
tinuous Circulation  of  Air.    Fully  Patented. 

In  buying  a  GRAIN  BIN  you  will 
make  no  mistake  when  getting  the 
HASTINGS  EQUITY  GRAIN  BIN 

with  continuous  circulation  of  air. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices 
at  once. 

HASTINGS  EQUITY  GRAIN  BIN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Hastings,  Nebraska 


^hampion 

TPH  Silosfor  BijjProfits 


That*s  what  farmers  make  who  own 
Champion  silos  because  the  silo  is  per- 
fect in  construction.  It's  ahead  of  oth- 
ers in  improvements  and  is  sold  at  fac- 
tory prices  on  our  special  proposition 

Valuable  Information  Free. 

Get  it  before  you  buy.   Find  out  what 
other  farmers  are  doing.   Get  proof 
that  Champion  silos  are  bigger  val- 
ue for  the  money  than  any  other. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
45  nth  st-    Des Moines.  Ia. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

On  Promoters'  Trail 

It  is  reported  that  in  Montana  the 
state  dairy  commissioner  has  been 
vested  with  authority  to  say  where 
new  creameries  shall  be  established 
in  that  state.  The  reason  for  giving 
such  large  power  to  one  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  is  that  so  many 
creameries  had  failed  because  of  an 
insufficient  number  of  cows  in  the 
locality  to  furnish  product;  because 
of  a  lack  of  co-operative  spirit  and 
knowledge  of  true  co-operation  among 
the  members;  and  because  of  in- 
efficiency in  the  management. 

The  dairy  commissioner  is  made 
the  protector  of  the  people  against 
premature  creameries.  We  do  not 
favor  vesting  any  official  with  such 
large  arbitrary  power;  it  might  easily 
be  abused.  Better  by  far  to  educate 
the  people  to  protect  themselves.  But 
that  such  a  drastic  measure  should 
be  considered  necessary  in  Montana 
shows  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

A  .co-operative  creamery  is  a  good 
thing  when  established  in  a  commun- 
ity where  there  are  enough  cows, 
when  it  springs  from  the  farmers 
themselves,  and  when  there  is  effi- 
ciency in  the  management.  But  a 
co-operative  creamery  cannot  exist 
at  every  point  where  there  is  a  cream 
station.  Horse  sense  is  needed  in 
establishing  co-operative  creameries 
as  in  everything  else.  Farmers  should 
not  be  influenced  by  a  promoter  to 
build  a  co-operative  creamery  until 
they  have  studied  the  situation  them- 
selves. Then  if  a  creamery  can  be 
properly  supported  they  should  pro- 
mote it  themselves,  and  buy  their 
equipment  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
consistent  with  quality. 


You  need  a  new 

DE  LAVAL 

Separator  NOW 

1st  If  vou  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
=   process  of  creaming — 

Because  your  waste  is  greatest  and  quality  of  product  poorest 
in  mid-summer,  when  the  milk  supply  is  greatest. 

Because  time  is  of  greatest  A'alue  on  the  farm  at  this  season  and 
the  time  and  labor  saving  of  the  good  separator  counts  for  most. 

Because  the  skim-milk  is  poorest  without  a  separator  in  hot 
weather  and  often  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  calves  and 
young  stock. 

Because  the  work  of  an  improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
is  as  perfect  and  its  product  as  superior  with  one  kind  of  weather 
as  with  another. 


2nd  ^  vou  bave  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an  inferior 
===  separator  of  any  kind— 

Because  the  losses  of  the  poor  separator  from  incomplete  skim- 
ming and  the  tainted  product  of  the  difficult  to  clean  and  unsanitary 
separator  mean  most  when  the  bulk  of  milk  is  greatest. 

Because  of  the  great  economy  of  time  at  this  season  in  having 
a  separator  of  ample  capacity  to  do  the  work  so  much  more  quickly. 

Because  an  improved  De  Laval  separator  is  so  much  simpler 
and  more  easily  handled  and  cared  for  than  any  other,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  waste  time  these  busy  days  "fussing"  with  a  machine 
that  ought  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 

Because  the  De  Laval  separator  of  today  is  just  as  superior  to 
other  separators  as  the  best  of  other  separators  to  gravity  setting, 
ajid  every  feature  of  De  Laval  superiority  count  for  most  during 
the  hot  mid-summer  months. 

These  are  all  facts  capable  of  prompt  and 
easy  demonstration,  whether  yon  have  a  poor 
separator  or  none  at  all.  The  new  De  Laval 
catalog,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  helps  to 
make  them  plain.  Every  De  Laval  local  agent 
stands  eager  to  do  so  with  a  machine  itself, 
with  no  obligation  on  your  part  to  bpy  unless 
he  does — and  that  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

WHY  DELAY?  Why  put  off  so  important 
a  step  as  the  use  of  the  best  cream  separator, 
which  you  need  more  RIGHT  NOW  than  at 
any  other  time? 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Ritchie  Brothers'  "Kind"  of  big,  thick-fleshed,  modern  type  Short- 
horns. A  scene  from  the  herd  of  George  C.  Ritchie,  Gresham,  Nebraska. 
The  great  bull  King  Fragrant  heads  the  herd. 


Fly  Repellents 

When  the  cow  lifts  her  foot  to  brush 
the  flies  from  her  abdomen  and  in 
the  recoil  upsets  the  milk  pail,  or  in 
attempting  to  swat  the  flies  on  her 
ribs  lands  the  bushy  part  of  her  tail 
full  in  the  face  of  the  milker,  the 
situation  is  likely  to  become  strained 
even  if  there  is  no  milk  left  for  strain- 
ing. In  the  fly  season  and  under 
such  harrowing  conditions  as  prevail 
then,  the  mind  of  the  farmer  turns  to 
fly  repellents. 

Will  anything  keep  the  flies  off  of 
cattle?  We  have  used  a  manufac- 
tured repellent  that  did.  But  the 
person  using  a  repellent  for  the  first 
time  will  be  disappointed  in  the 
length  of  time  it  is  effective.  Fre- 
quent applications  have  to  be  made. 
A  spray  pump  of  some  kind  should 
always  be  used,  because  it  saves 
materials  and  gives  a  more  uniform 
distribution. 

For  a  home-made  repellent  the 
Florida  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends this  formula:  Fish  oil  two 
parts,  crude  petroleum  one  part.  Mix 
the  ingredients  and  use  as  a  spray. 
The  effect  of  this  is  said  to  last  three 
or  four  days.  The  cost  is  about  38 
cents  per  gallon. 

Another  formula  recommended  from 
another  source  is  this:  Coal  tar  dip 
(any  kind),  one  pint;  one-fourth  bar 
of  any  kind  of  laundry  soap;  one  pint 
of  either  linseed  oil,  fish  oil  or  kero- 
sene; fifteen  pints  of  hot  water. 
These  should  be  mixed  thoroughly  to 
form  an  emulsion.  The  mixture  may 
be  applied  either  with  a  brush  or  as 
a  spray,  the  latter  being  the  prefer- 
able method. 

A  number  of  experiments  in  the 
use  of  fly  repellents  at  different  ex- 
periment stations  do  not  show  a 
perceptible  increase  in  milk  resulting 
therefrom.  The  conclusion  is  that 
decline  in  milk  yield  in  summer  is 
due  to  scanty  pastures  or  to  the 
intense  heat  that  keeps  cows  from 
eating  a  full  ration  when  it  is  offered 
to  them  more  than  to  flies.  The  use 
of  effective  fly  repellents,  however, 
reduced  the  annoyance  of  the  cows 
while  milking. 

If  the  cows  can  be  milked  in  a 
darkened  barn  having  an  arrangement 
in  the  door  to  brush  the  flies  off  as 
the  cows  enter,  this  annoyance  can  be 
overcome  without  the  trouble  ^r  ex- 
pense of  spraying  with  fly  repellents. 

The  Summer  Silo 

It  is  indeed  an  exceptional  season 
when  cows  are  able  to  maintain  their 
normal  milk  flow  throughout  the 
summer  on  pasture  without  some 
additional  feed.  Almost  every  year 
there  is  a  dry  spell  in  July  or  August 
that  makes  scanty  feed  in  the  pas- 
tures. The  situation  may  be  alleviated 
by  feeding  hay  or  grain,  but  in  hot 
weather  the  animal  system  craves 
something  succulent  rather  than  dry 
feed.  Human  kind  satisfy  their  ap- 
petites by  eating  vegetables,  fruits 
and  melons  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
year.  Animals  crave  watery  food 
just  as  much.  To  supplement  pas- 
tures with  dry  feed,  therefore,  does 
not  meet  all  the  requirements. 

Many  eastern  farmers  supplement 
their  pastures  with  green  crops 
mowed  and  hauled  to  the  cows.  That 
is  quite  satisfactory,  except  for  the 
labor  involved  in  getting  the  stuff  in 
each  day.  In  recent  years  the  use 
of  silage  to  piece  out  short  pastures 
has  become  popular.  In  an  experi- 
ment at  the  Wisconsin  station  silage 
was  compared  with  green  soiling 
crops  for  dairy  cows  in  summer,  with 
the  result  that  silage  produced  slightly 
the  better  results.  Silage  feeding 
requires  less  labor,  because  with  the 
feed  stored  in  the  silo  it  takes  only 
a  little  time  to  get  it  out. 

But  to  feed  silage  successfully  in 
this  way  the  herd  must  be  large  or 
the  silo  small.    One  and  one-half  to 


two  inches  of  silage  must  be  taken 
off  each  day  in  summer  to  keep  the 
silage  from  spoiling  at  the  surface. 
With  a  large  silo  and  small  herd  that 
cannot  be  done.  A  good  many  dairy- 
men are  meeting  this  problem  by 
erecting  a  small  silo  for  summer  feed- 
ing. By  small  we  mean  one  of  small 
diameter,  so  that  even  a  small  herd 
will  take  it  down  rapidly  enough  to 
prevent  spoiling.  Probably  not  many 
Nebraska  farmers  will  soon  wholly 
eliminate  pastures,  but  we  believe 
that  an  increasing  number  will  build 
small  silos  for  summer  feeding  to 
supplement  pastures. 


Feeding  Calves 

Probably  every  farmer  who  has 
fed  calves  from  pails  has  wondered  if 
the  young  bovines  would  not  do  much 
better  if  not  allowed  to  gulp  down 
their  milk  at  a  few  swallows.  By  the 
natural  method  they  do  not  take  it 
that  way.  To  determine  if  hand-fed 
calves  would  thrive  better  if  forced 
to  take  their  milk  more  slowly  the 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station  com- 
pared two  lots  of  calves,  one  fed  from 
pails  in  the  usual  way  and  the  other 
fed  by  means  of  rubber  nipples 
through  which  the  milk  was  sucked 
in  a  small  stream.  It  required  an 
average  of  only  thirty-nine  and  one- 
half  seconds  for  the  calves  drinking 
from  pails  to  gulp  down  their  milk, 
while  the  calves  sucking  through 
nipples  required  an  average  of  two 
minutes  and  twenty-one  seconds  to 
drink  the  same  quantity  of  milk. 
Frequent  weighings  showed  that  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  to  ten  weeks  of  the 
lives  of  the  calves  they  were  more 
thrifty  when  fed  through  nipples;  but 
after  about  the  seventieth  day  the 
nipples  were  no  more  effective  than 
bucket  feeding.  The  conclusion  was 
that  calves  fed  carefully  from  pails 
in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  outset 
will  make  almost  as  large  growth  by 
the  time  they  are  six  months  of  age 
as  when  fed  with  nipples  while  they 
are  young.  In  other  words,  the 
benefits  of  the  nipple  method  of  feed- 
ing extend  over  so  short  a  part  of 
the  calf's  life  as  to  make  it  unprofit- 
able to  tinker  with  the  device. 


SEEDING  SWEET  CLOVER 

Regarding  the  best  time  of  year  to 
seed  sweet  clover  Mr.  C.  H.  Hender- 
son of  Sioux  county  writes:  "I  do 
not  agree  with  you  as  to  the  best 
time  to  sow  sweet  clover.  Just  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  got  into  the  ground 
in  the  spring,  I  claim,  is  the  right 
time  to  seed  this  crop.  When  sweet 
clover  seeds  itself  the  seeds  lay  all 
winter  and  grow  in  the  spring.  I 
tried  spring  seeding  in  1912  and  I 
secured  a  fine  stand.  It  didn't  freeze 
when  small."  Mr.  Henderson's  ex- 
perience is  worth  noting.  However, 
he  must  keep  in  mind  that  when 
nature  sows  sweet  clover  seed  it  has 
hulls  on  it,  and  it  requires  time  for 
such  seed  to  germinate.  But  hulled 
seed  should  grow  as  readily  as 
alfalfa.  Buyers  should  insist  upon 
getting  hulled  seed. 


SQUIRREL  POISON  KILLS  BIRDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Corn  soaked 
in  strychnine  and  scattered  in  the 
rows  near  the  alfalfa  puts  the  little 
rascals  out  of  business,  says  Mr.  J- 
R.  Huffman  in  speaking  of  squirrels. 
It  will;  also  lots  of  birds. 

Merrick  Co.  R.  J.  RAECKE. 


Regulated  grazing  on  the  national 
forest  ranges  in  Utah  has  made  pos- 
sible the  restoration  of  many  of  those 
ranges  that  have  been  overstocked 
and  injured  by  the  reckless  handling 
of  cattle.  The  carrying  capacity  of 
the  ranges  has  been  more  than 
doubled  in  some  cases.  There  is  a 
suggestion  here  as  to  the  care  of 
pastures  everywhere. 
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Treatment  for  Enteritis 

Can  anyone  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
my  chickens?  I  have  been  losing 
them  since  last  fall,  both  old  and 
young.  One  or  two  die  nearly  every 
day.  Some  of  them  do  not  appear 
to  be  sick  at  all,  while  others  seem 
to  have  the  diarrhoea  and  are  sick 
from  two  days  to  three  weeks;  there 
is  a  white  and  greenish  discharge 
from  the  bowels.  They  are  at  liberty 
to  run  over  the  farm  at  will  and  have 
plenty  of  oats  and  corn.  What  can 
be  the  cause  of  their  diarrhoea? — 
Mrs.  P.  A.  S.,  Butler  Co. 

This  is  probably  wliat,  from  a 
medical  standpoint,  would  be  called 
bacterial  enteritis.  Enteritis  is  the 
name  given  to  several  of  the  serious 
infections  of  the  intestines,  some  of 
which  are  infectious  and  some  not. 
as  in  the  case  of  poisoning  that  re- 
sults in  diarrhoea.  The  symptoms 
differ  somewhat  according  to  the 
cause,  and  the  color  of  the  droppings 
may  vary  from  whitish  or  yellowish 
to  dark  green  or  brown. 

The  First  Steps 
In  the  bacterial  form,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  clean  up  and  disinfect  the 
houses  and  runs  and  to  remove  the 
affected  ones  from  the  flock  as  soon 
as  any  indisposition  is  noticed.  Often 
birds  will  die  suddenly  without  show- 
ing any  sickness,  while  others  may 
linger  for  days  or  weeks  and  finally 
recover  or  die,  according  to  their 
strength.  Drinking  vessels  and  all 
feeding  vessels  or  places  should  be 
especially  cleaned  and  disinfected, 
for  the  infection  is  taken  through 
water  or  feed. 

Keep  permanganate  of  potassium  in 
the  drinking  water  (enough  to  make 
it  slightly  purple)  to  prevent  further 
infection  through  the  water.  Feed 
but  little  corn  and  give  more  bran 
and  shorts.  Do  not  feed  oats  with 
the  hulls  on  while  this  trouble  con- 
tinues, and  do  not  feed  heavily  at  all. 
Keep  charcoal  within  reach  at  all 
times.  This  can  be  made  at  home  by 
raking  up  corn  cobs  and  brush  and 
burning  them  until  a  bed  of  live  coals 
is  formed,  then  smother  the  fire  to 
leave  the  coals. 

Care  of  the  Sick 
For  medical  treatment,  begin  with 
Epsom  salts.  A  teaspoonful  to  each 
bird  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  in 
a  mash  Is  the  best  way  to  give  salts 
to  a  large  flock.  If  birds  will  not  eat, 
the  dissolved  salts  may  be  poured 
down  the  throat.  Repeat  the  treat- 
ment once  a  week  until  the  trouble 
has  abated,  giving  but  half  the  above 
dose  after  the  first. 

One  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
treatment  of  poultry  diseases  recom- 
mended the  following  as  a  tonic  in 
these  cases:  Powdered  fennel,  anise, 
coriander  and  cinchona,  of  each  thirty 
grains;  powdered  gentian  and  ginger, 
of  each  one  dram ;  powdered  sulphate 
of  iron,  fifteen  grains.  Mix  these  in- 
gredients and  give  in  the  feed  so  that 
each  fowl  will  get  from  two  to  four- 
teen grains  of  the  mixture  twice  a  day. 

If  it  is  desired  to  treat  sick  fowls 
give  a  pill  twice  a  day  made  of  the 
following  mixture:  Sub-nitrate  of 
bismuth,  three  grains;  bi-carbonate 
of  soda,  one  grain;  powdered  cinchona 
bark,  two  grains.  Mix  in  a  paste  with 
rice  flour  (wheat  flour  will  do).  This 
can  be  discontinued  when  the  diar- 
rhoea has  ceased,  and  the  above  tonic 
given  in  its  place. 

Prevention-  Better  Than  Cnre 
It  is  seldom  worth  while  to  bother 
with  a  really  sick  fowl  unless  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  sickness,  before  it 
has  lost  flesh  and  strength.  It  is 
better  to  kill  and  bury  or  burn  it  to 
get  rid  of  the  infection  it  may  carry, 
and  devote  your  time  to  keeping  the 
jinfection  from  spreading  among  the 
'healthy  fowls.  Where  the  disease  has 
continued  for  any  length  of  time  and 
the  runs  are  infected,  they  should  be 
sprayed  with  some  disinfecting  solu- 
tion such  as  stock  dip,  sulphuric  acid, 
carbolic  acid,  or  any  good  germ  killer. 
Most  of  these  are  to  be  used  in  a 
solution  of  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Spading  up  the  runs  if  they  cannot 
be  plowed  is  to  be  recommended  in 
these  cases,  for  as  long  as  the  germs 
are  left  in  the  runs  there  will  be 
liability  of  infection,  and  the  germs 
retain  their  vitality  for  a  long  time 
if  the  sunlight  cannot  reach  them. 
A.  thorough  spraying  of  all  the  re- 
treats that  are  not  exposed  to  the 


sun  will  usually  rid  them  of  the 
infection. 

When  the  trouble  has  been  checked, 
watch  the  chickens  closely  for  some 
time  and  promptly  remove  from  the 
flock  for  special  treatment  any  fowl 
^hat  shows  off-colored  droppings. 
Pour  a  disinfectant  on  every  bit  of 
the  droppings  and  clean  thoroughly 
every  place  where  the  fowl  has  been. 
Keep  permanganate  of  potash  in  the 
Irinking  water  for  several  months 
"iven  after  the  trouble  seems  to  have 
"eased.  This  will  not  injure  the 
"owls,  but  will  destroy  any  slight 
;nfection  that  might  occur. 


A  Perplexing  Trouble 

I  had  a  bunch  of  twenty-three  chickens 
hat  were  a  week  old,  when  one  morn- 
ng  a  week  ago  I  found  that  four  of 
hem  had  their  eyes  closed  and  their 
>et  and  legs  were  swollen  to  two  or 
hree  times  their  natural  size.  By 
^erring  their  legs  and  combs  were  a 
'eep  purple  in  color,  and  on  opening 
^e  eye  I  found  it  so  red  that  it  looked 
!ke  blood.     Their  eyelids  were  not 
•tuck  together,   but   seemed  to  pain 
hem   so  that  they  could   not  keep 
hem  open.    Within  two  or  three  days 
"he  chicks  died.    Today  all  but  one 
t  two  are  affected,  and  I  think  all  of 
^hem  will  die.    Their -bowels  are  in 
^erfect  order,  they  have  good  appe- 
Mtes,  and  drink  when  they  can  see  to 
<lo  so.    I  have    no    idea   what  the 
trouble  can  be,  as  all  I  feed  is  rolled 
oats  while  they  are  young.    The  eye- 
ball finally  turns  blue  and  I  think 
'he  chick  is  then  blind.    Please  tell 
me  what  the  trouble  is  and  what  to 
do.— S.  M.  U.,  Sioux  Co. 

This  case,  which  is  similar  to 
-everal  reported  last  year,  indicates 
noisoning  of  some  sort,  but  from  the 
data  we  were  able  to  obtain  we  could 
not  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion 
in  regard  to  its  origin,  some  people 
laying  it  to  one  thing  and  some  to 
another.  Most  of  the  complaints  came 
late  in  the  season,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  the  trouble  is  not  operative 
early  in  the  spring,  and  supports  the 
theory  that  it  may  be  due  to  some 
poisonous  weed. 

In  order  to  locate  the  source  of 
poison  if  possible  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  everyone  who  has  had 
trouble  of  this  sort,  together  with 
the  most  plausible  theory  as  to  its 
cause.  In  making  such  a  report 
please  note  carefully  all  the  vegeta- 
tion through  which  the  chicks  run 
and  all  the  kinds  of  feed  to  which 
they  have  access.  Possibly  by  this 
time  someone  has  located  the  cause 
with  certainty.  If  so,  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  your  discovery. 


Routing  Mites 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  want  to  give 
Young  Housewife  of  Clay  county  the 
benefit  of  my  experience  in  extermi- 
nating mites.  The  men  carry  out  the 
nest  boxes  and  clean  and  sweep  the 
ground  floor.  On  the  days  when  I 
wash  I  use  the  hot  water  to  scrub  the 
nest  boxes  within  and  without.  I  also 
throw  the  water  on  the  roosts,  which 
are  nailed  fast,  and  all  around-  on 
the  ground  floor.  Before  putting  the 
nest  boxes  back  in  place  I  paint  them 
with  a  mixture  composed  of  one  quart 
of  kerosene,  half  a  pint  of  turpentine, 
and  some  melted  lard.  I  also  paint 
the  roosts,  then  put  fresh,  clean  straw 
in  the  boxes.  If  I  do  not  do  this  on 
wash  day  I  heat  a  boiler  full  of  water, 
using  lots  of  good  lye  and  soap,  and 
that  is  what  does  the  work. 

I  have  not  had  mites  for  years,  as 
a  result  of  this  method  of  treatment. 
But  I  had  to  labor  very  diligently  all 
one  summer,  and  do  not  believe  I 
would  ever  have  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  them  if  I  had  kept  the  nest 
boxes  nailed  fast,  because  then  I  could 
not  throw  the  hot  water  all  over  them. 
I  dp  not  think  anything  else  will  be 
needed  to  destroy  the  pests,  and  the 
expense  is  very  slight.  I  used  to  burn 
sulphur,  paint  the  walls  with  white- 
wash, hang  up  bottles  of  uncorked 
carbolic  acid,  and  use  lice  killers,  but 
hot  soapsuds  and  lye  was  the  only 
thing  that  proved  effective. 

Some  people  always  buy  a  lot  of 
stuff  for  killing  mites,  and  others 
burn  out  their  nest  boxes,  but  that 
spoils  the  boxes.  My  husband  made 
eleven  good  nests.  They  are  in  two 
sections,  five  in  one  and  six  in  the 
other,  and  if  anyone  should  attempt 
to  burn  out  those  nests  he  would 
hear  from  me. 

I  have  never  had  experience  with 
bedbugs  in  the  hen  house,  but  if  I  had 
I  am  sure  I  could  eradicate  them 
with  the  soapsuds  and  lye.  The  lice 
are  my  greatest  trouble.    I  am  not 


fully  equipped  for  raising  chickens, 
yet  I  do  raise  quite  a  few  good  pure 
bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  And  I 
do  not  believe  there  can  be  a  better 
dual-purpose  chicken. 

MRS.  E.  F.  ADAMSON. 
Nuckolls  Co. 


Keep  your  eyes  open  for  lice  and 
mites  and  ailing  fowls  and  get  rid  of 
all  of  them  in  short  order.  That 
"delays  are  dangerous"  is  true  in  no 
case  more  than  here. 


See  that  the  fowls  have  plenty  of 
shade  during  the  hot  months.  If 
trees  or  shrubs  are  not  plentiful, 
stretch  bran  sacks  or  any  heavy  cloth 
up  for  shade  and  keep  the  ground 
damp  in  places.  This  latter  point  is 
very  essential,  as  well  as  the  shade, 
for  fowls  often  suffer  from  excessive 
dryness  as  much  as  from  excessive 
heat.  Throw  cold  water  in  the  shady 
places  on  a  hot,  dry  day  and  watch 
them  roll  in  the  damp  earth. 


At  this  season  when  broody  hens 
seem  to  be  always  on  the  job,  watch 
particularly  and  remove  to  the  broody 
coop  any  hen  that  remains  on  the 
nest,  after  roosting  time.  Incipient 
cases  of  broodiness  are  much  more 
easily  "broken  up"  than  those  of  two 
or  three  days'  development.  A  slatted 
coop  raised  a  little  from  the  ground 
or  hung  up  makes  a  good  place  to 
break  up  broody  hens,  because  they 
cannot  warm  up  a  corner  and  delude 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  it  is 
a  nice  nest. 
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Through  the  hot  months  disease 
germs  are  especially  virulent,  and 
the  watering  vessels  and  feed  troughs 
should  be  especially  watched.  Keep 
a  strong  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  in  a  bottle  where  it  can  be 
reached  without  extra  steps  when  the 
water  vessels  are  being  filled  and  put 
a  little  of  it  in  each  fresh  pail  of  water 
given,  always  rinsing  out  the  water 
fountain  at  each  filling.  It  is  the 
stitch  in  time  that  may  save  much 
work  and  loss  through  infectious 
diseases,  and  it  will  never  harm  the 
fowls. 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  GateFREE 


One  farm- 
er In  each 
commiiu  1  - 
ty  can  fjet 
one  for 
helping  us  ln- 

 troduce  Tro  Jon 

Gates  to  his  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

Higti  carbon  steel  frame.    All  No.  9  R-alvani; 

ire  mesh.    Special  hinges.   Patented  self-lork 
latch.   Steel  center  brace.   Unbn-aka  le.  Rai> 
at  either  end.   Sold  on  30  days*  trial  at 
cial  direct- to-you  factory  price. 

W.  K.  VOORHEES,  Mgr.  Standar    Mfg.  Co 
3f>4  Main  St.        Cedar  Falls,  lovt/a 


Let  My  Pumping 
Engines  Do  the  WoHc 


Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 

engine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  test  on 
your  farm.  Use  it  to  run  the  churn,  cream  sep- 
arator, washing:  machine,  pump  or  any"  small 
machine  on  your  place.  Then  if  you  don't  say  it's 
the  best  little  engine  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
you  can  ship  it  back.  I'll  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  freight  both  ways.  No  stringsto  this  offer  —  is  there? 
Then  ontopof  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I'll  save  you 
125  to  $50  on  the  outfit.  Can  you  beat  it?  Never.  Write  me  today. 

Get  My  Special  Offer  and  Prices 

Do  it  today.  Only  $24.75  for  a  W  h.  p.  "Boss 
of  the  Farm"  pumping  engine.  You  can't  afford  to  wait 
for  your  windmill  to  blow  down  or  a  calm,  hot  " 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  for  a 
lot  of  stock  by  hand.  Be  prepared.  Get  my  spe- 
cial pumping  engine  catalog.  Save  $25  *r>  $60  on  your  en- 
gine and  join  tny  liat  of  over  30.000  satisfied  Galloway  & 
engine  customers.  Write  me  today.  Don't  put  it  off.  I 
You'll  need  an  engine  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It'll  pay 
for  itself  the  first  month.   Get  my  special  1913 

offer.  Address:      Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

William  GcMoway  Co. 

0%  i|  7  C   ^  'Jalloway  Sta., 

*rX*f  ■  •»  |£ — i .  ^3es=*^  Waterloo,  la. 


My  Famous  Offer 


My  special  "ONE  DOLLAR  OFFER"  has  pleased  so  many  farm- 
ers that  I  have  decided  to  keep  it  up  for  another  month  and  thus  let 
everybody  take  advantage  of  it.   Here  it  is: 

You  pend  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you,  ALL  FREIGHT 
PAID  BY  MYSELF,  this,  my  new  1914  Chatham  Groin  Grader 
and  Cleaner.  Use  the  machine  a  month.  If  satisfied  at  end  of  30 
days,  pay  me  my  low  cash  price  or  erive  me  your  note,  without  In- 
terest, payable  January  1,  1914.   If  not  satisfied,  return  the  ma- 
chine at  my  freight  expense  and  I'll  return  your  dollar. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  $1.(0  won't  half  pay  me  for  the  freight.  I  only  want 
the  dollar  to  hold  as  evidence  of  good  faith, 


Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

After  41  years'  experience,  I  know  every  grain  and  noxious  weed  grown  in 
I  America.    I  know  the  section  where  each  one  grows.   I  know  every  gruin  and 
weed  thatcrows  on  your  farm.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and 
|  Cleaner  should  have  the  special  equipment  for  the  particular  farming  section 
Man-inn  r.mnh.ll     to  which  it  goes.   For  example.  I  send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of 
'  *-«™p»«»     80ie<  ns,  riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to  California.  There  are 

I  scarcely  two  states  in  the  United  States  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus  you 
get  the  exact  outfit  to  hnndle  the  grains  and  weed  seed 
on  your  farm.    If  you  want  more  or  different  Bcreens, 
I  will  send  them  free.   Not  a  penny  would  I  ask  for 
extra  screens  and  riddles. 

The  Chatham  now  handles  over  70  seed  mix- 
tures—wheat, oats,  peas,  beans,  corn,  barley, 
flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.    Takes  cockle,  wild 
oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed  wheat 
any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn  from 
k  clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Re- 
L  moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  shrunken, 
cracked  or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  oil 
dust,  dirt  and  chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.   Handles  60  bushels  grain  per 
hour.    Gas  power  or  hand  power. 
Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 

rvoo  ^■^WIMIO  FREE  by  next  mail  my  latest 
h«™i^.  ^^L.  copyrighted  hook.  "The  Chatham 
n  ™  rt  System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops.' 

ment  will    ^fe^  Address  Dept  iS 

eeparate  clean^^^k.      The  Manson  Campbell  Co. 
and  prade  FREE  ^^^^     Detroit.  Mich, 
any  mixture  you    ^^^B^^^      Kansas  Ciy,  Mo. 
send  in.    If  you've  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

got  some  Impurity  in  your 
grain  that  you  cannot  get 
rid  of,  don't  get  discouraged. 
Write  me.  Send  postal  for  Big  Free  Book 


Brings  It— 
freight  Paid 


m 


1914  Model 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.  Write  for 
information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 


816  Court  Straat 


BEATRICE.  NEBRASKA 


Has  Somebody  Disappeared  in  the  West? 

(Preserve  and  show  this  Notice  to  whoever  it  may  Benefit.) 
Have  you  been  deserted — cruelly  deceived  by  somebody  you  boundlessly  trusted?  Tour  money 
— hopes — gone?  Has  the  fugitive  vanished  in  the  West,  leaving  no  clew  but  Debtors — family 
■ — corruption?  No  matter  how  long  gone,  write  us;  we  trace,  pursue  and  unearth  the  mo-t 
elu-h-e.  Few  escape  our  dragnet.  We  collect  your  money  from  the  run-a-way;  help  you  find 
lo^t  relatives;  do  all  kinds  of  legitimate  investigating.  We  verify  or  disprove  suspicions 
which  may  exist  of  Husband,  Wife  or  Friends,  visiting  In  the  West,  by  -shadowing  and  re- 
porting to  you  their  movements.  Services  Strictly  Confidential.  No  Charges  'Without  Success. 
WESTERN  CLAIM  AND  TRACING  BUREAU,    Mason  Bide.,    LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

The  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  brad  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  -from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  tnis  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
O.  I.  PURDY,  Fieldman 

Hinkle's  Durocs 

S.  M.  Hlnkle  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  is  coming 
along  in  excellent  shape  with  his  seventy- 
five  pigs  which  are  sired  mostly  by  the 
show  boar,  Crimson  Wonder  10th.  Others 
are  by  the  good  breeding  boar  R.  C.  W.'s 
Topper,  and  Model  Boy.  Mr.  Hlnkle  is  one 
of  the  good  hog-men  in  the  state  and  has 
one  of  the  best  bunches  of  pigs  he  has 
ever  raised. 

Kuzel'g  Durocs 

L.  J.  Kuzel  of  Clarkson,  Neb.,  has  a  good 
bunch  of  spring  pigs  this  year  and  they 
are  doing  fine.  Mr.  Kuzel  is'  strictly  a 
practical  hog-man  and  is  looking  after  his 
stuff  in  a  way  that  will  grow  plenty  of 
frame  and  good  strong  bone.  His  young 
stuff  is  not  so  fat,  but  is  in  good  growing 
condition.  Mr.  Kuzel  is  in  position  to  send 
out  some   corking   good   male  pigs. 

Leisy  s    Show  Stuff 

Robert  Leisy,  the  well  known  breeder  at 
Wlsner,  Neb.,  and  a  breeder  who  is  noted 
for  raising  some  of  the  best  Durocs  in  the 
state,  has  had  exceptional  good  luck  with 
his  spring  crop  of  pigs  this  year  and  will 
be  at  the  fair  this-  year  with  a  good  bunch 
that  will  give  breeders  plenty  of  compe- 
tition. He  doesn't  raise  so  many,  but  what 
he  does  raise  are  corking  good  ones. 
Aase's  Durocs 

A  breeder  who  has  practical  experience 
from  every  standpoint  is  Henry  Aase  of 
Bradish.  We  recently  called  on  him,  and 
his  pigs  are  doing  fine.  He  has  a  good 
litter  by  Valley  King,  out  of  the  champion 
boar  Critic  B.  Most  of  his  spring  pigs  are 
sired  by  a  son  of  Ray's  Wonder.  He  will 
hold  a  fall  sale  the  first  week  in  October 
and  will  put  in  a  good  bunch  of  gilts, 
spring  males  and  some  fall  sows  with  litters. 
Widle  &  Son's  Durocs 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  R.  Widle  & 
Son's'  herd,  Genoa,  Neb.,  we  were  shown 
some  Durocs  as  good  as  any  we  have 
seen  In  our  travels.  Messrs.  Widle  &  Son 
will  be  at  the  fair  with  an  aged  herd  which 
will  be  sired  largely  by  the  great  breeding 
boar,  Lincoln  Chief.  Critic  B.  is  looking 
mighty  good  and  they  have  him  in  excellent 
rig  for  breeding  purposes.  They  do  not 
intend  to  show  him  this  year,  but  will  use 
him  as  heavy  as  they  can  on  their  fine 
big  brood  sows. 

Wallace's  Durocs 

Clarence  Wallace,  the  well  known  breeder 
and  showman  of  Durocs  of  Wisner,  is  a 
mighty  busy  man  nowadays  looking  after 
his  farm  work  along  with  his  big  herd  of 
Durocs.  Mr.  Wallace  has  certainly  put  out 
as  many  good  ones  as  any  man  in  the 
business.  The  Durocs  which  come  from  his 
place  have  lots  of  size,  good  length  of  body, 
and  plenty  of  quality.  This  spring  his  pigs 
are  coming  along  fine.  He  has  some  good 
fall  gilts  and  he  will  be  in  excellent  shape 
for  a  sow   sale   in   the  spring. 

Waid's  Chester  Whites 

T.  T.  Waid  of  O'Neill,'  Neb.,  is  a  breeder 
of  Chester  Whites  who  has  laid  in  a  foun- 
dation stock  that  is  strictly  of  the  right 
kind.  He  has  a  good  bunch  of  spring  pigs 
and  he  has  recently  put  in  his  herd  a  son 
of  the  1,260-pound  boar  Sweepstakes  28006. 
This  pig  is  a  March  1  pig  and  is  a  good 
one.  He  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Waid  at 
a  good  long  price.  The  spring  pigs  are 
sired  by  Boyer's  Perfection,  a  son  of  Coffey 
B.  by  White  Goods.  He  will  have  a  number 
of  spring  boars  to  send  out  later  on. 
Scofleld's  Durocs 

F.  A.  Scofield  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  has  100 
spring  pigs  coming  along  in  mighty  fine 
shape.  They  are  sired  mostly  by  Old 
Modesty  138431,  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder 
Again  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again.  He  is 
out  of  the  dam  Crimson  Lady  by  Red  Chief 
Wonder.  He  is  an  extra  heavy  boned  boar 
and  has  sired  Mr.  Scofield  an  excellent  bunch 
of  spring  pigs.  He  has  one  good  litter  by 
Nebraska  Chief,  out  of  a  dam  by  Prince. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  litters  that  he  is 
raising.  He  also  has  a  good  litter  by 
Wilson,  out  of  the  dam  Cherry  by  Crimson 
King.  There  are  eight  in  this  litter  and 
they  are  corking  good  ones.  Mr.  Scofield 
is  an  exceptionally  good  hog-man.  He  pays 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  care  of  his 
pigs  and  they  are  very  uniform  and  will 
grow  out  good.  Twelve  sows  of  his  herd 
are  sired  by  Model  Beauty  King  by  Golden 
Model  5th  out  of  the  dam  Rose  Model  1st  by 
Watts'  Model.     The  sows  are  lengthy,  have 


good  depth  of  body,  strong  bone,  and  are 
strictly  of  'the  motherly  kind.  They  are  very 
uniform  in  type  and  this  partly  accounts 
for  the  uniformity  in  his  spring  crop  of 
pigs.  Mr.  Scofield  sold  forty-four  spring 
males  last  year  and  they  gave  the  very 
best  of  results.  This  year  he  will  be  In 
position  to  send  out  a  large  number  of 
good  growthy  spring  males  that  will  make 
good  strong  herd  boars.  He  is  a  man  who 
looks  after  his  trade  in  good  shape  and  sees 
to  it  that  all  his  customers  are  pleased. 
He  is  well  fixed  to  look  after  the  hogs.  He 
has  a  farm  just  in  the  edge  of  town  where 
he  conducts  a  dairy  herd.  He  will  have  a 
great  line-up  of  spring  gilts  to  go  in  his 
January  24  sale.  If  you  are  in  need  of 
a  good  spring  boar,  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Scofield. 

Durocs  at  St.  Edward 

Webb  Brothers,  St.  Edward,  Neb.,  have 
been  raising  Durocs  for  several  years  and 
this  year  have  eighty  spring  pigs  that  are 
extra  good.  Most  of  these  spring  pigs  are 
sired  by  Belle  Bargain,  a  son  of  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder.  They  have  one  litter  by 
Cleatham's  Pride  2d.  There  are  eight  in 
this  litter  and  certainly  some  outstanding 
good  male  pigs.  They  have  a  good  litter 
by  R.  C.  W.'s  Topper  and  two  litters  by 
Red  Chief  Wonder.  Aside  from  their  spring 
pigs,  they  have  forty-three  head  of  fall  pigs 
sired  by  Who  Would  Have  Thought  It,  a 
son  of  Medoc,  Jr.  This  fall  stuff  is  big  and 
growthy.  They  have  some  fall  males  that 
they  will  price  very  reasonable  and  will 
top  out  their  sows  for  their  spring  sale 
which  will  be  held  some  time  in  January 
or  February.  They  are  practical  hog-men 
and  the  stuff  that  they  sent  out  last  spring 
has  given  the  very  best  of  satisfaction 
They  will  also  have  a  choice  bunch  of  spring 
males  to  sell  at  private  treaty. 

Big-Type  Polands 
Talk  about  big  Polands,  but  if  you  want 
to  see  lots  of  them,  and  lots  of  big  ones, 
call  on  Will  Ferguson  of  Scribner.  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  certainly  got  a  great  bunch 
of  spring  pigs  and  represented  among  them 
are  sires  that  are  breeding  the  big  kind. 
Big  Timm  is  a  big  boar  and  is  breeding 
lots  of  good  ones.  Long  Wonder,  the  boar 
which  they  got  from  Henry  McGath,  weighed 
915  pounds  the  day  we  were  at  Mr.  Fer- 
guson's after  he  had  walked  three-fourths 
of  a  mile.  He  is  certainly  of  the  big  kind 
and  the  spring  pigs  by  him  are  showing 
up  in  great  shape.  Big  Bone  Jumbo,  the 
boar  sired  by  Mouw's  noted  Jumbo,  is  a 
June  7  pig  and  weighs  520  pounds.  He  is 
going  to  get  very  big.  Mr.  Ferguson  will 
hold  a  fall  sale  on  October  20,  and  look 
out  for  this  offering,  for  it  is  going  to 
contain   a   lot   of  good  big  ones. 

Hager  s  Durocs  and  Herefords 
A.  F.  Hager  of  Avoca,  Iowa,  breeder  of 
Hereford  cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  hogs,  is 
coming  along  in  nice  shape  this  year  with 
a  good  bunch  of  Duroc  Jersey  pigs  and  a 
choice  line  of  young  Hereford  stuff.  He  has 
about  seventy-five  head  of  Herefords  in  his 
herd  now.  His  former  herd  bull  was  St. 
Elmo  R.  by  St.  Elmo  27th.  He  was  a  2,500- 
pound  bull  and  a  good  deal  of  the  young 
stuff  in  the  herd  now  are  by  him.  He  has 
about  twenty  yearling  bulls  and  they  are 
practically  all  sired  by  this  great  bull.  He 
recently  put  into  his  herd  a  bull  he  calls 
Elect  9th.  He  is  by  Beau  Ekct  and  was 
one  of  the  top  bulls  in  the  J.  A.  Shade 
sale  at  Kingsley  last  spring.  This  bull  Is 
coming  along  in  fine  shape  and  Mr.  Hager 
has  a  number  of  his  best  breeding  cows 
mated_  with  him.  On  March  10  he  will 
hold  a  Hereford  sale  and  in  this  offering 
he  will  have  about  twenty-five  corking 
good,  sappy  bulls  and  the  rest  will  be 
females.  His  spring  crop  of  pigs  is  sired 
by  Model  Gano,  a  son  of  Col.  Gano,  and 
A.  F.'s  Pilot  Wonder  by  Kelley's  Pilot 
Wonder.  He  has  110  spring  pigs  and  they 
are  out  of  dams  by  such  sires  as  Billy 
Watson  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again;  Proud 
Colonel  by  King's  Colonel,  a  litter  brother 
to  Defender,  and  some  of  the  sows  are  by 
Krueger's  Advance.  He  has  a  strong  lot 
of  good,  big,  deep-bodied  brood  sows  in 
his  herd,  and  they  are  regular  producers 
of  big,   strong  litters. 

Beckendorf's  Hampshire* 
J.  E.  Beckendorf,  Walnut,  Iowa,  a  breeder 
who  has  been  raising  Hampshires  for  five 
years,  is  one  of  the  progressive  fellows  in 
the  business  who  is  making  things  go.  He 
is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Iowa 
Hampshire  Breeders'  Association  and  is 
certainly  raising  the  kind  that  the  breeders 
are  after.  His  spring  crop  of  pigs  is  not 
so  large  but  they  are  extra  good.  They  are 
sired  by  the  Lad  For  Me  and  Compeer  of 
Walnut  12199.  The  Lad  For  Me  was  cham- 
pion in  Iowa  in  1911,  when  he  was  shown 
as  a  two-year-old.  He  was  bred  by  Atkin- 
son of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.  He  is  certainly 
a  good  type  and  is  the  sire  of  the  grand 
champion  cup  winners  at  Iowa  last  year. 
This  was  the  $100  Advocate  trophy.  An- 
other boar  in  his  herd  is  Stupfell's  Choice, 
a  son  of  the  Lad  For  Me.    One  of  the  best 
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King  The  Col.,  the  sire  of  so  many  of  the  thousand-pound  kind.  Remem- 
ber that  O.  S.  Larson,  Logan,  Iowa,  will  sell  August  7  fifteen  spring  males 
by  him  and  a  choice  line  of  sows,  including  some  corking  good  fall  yearlings 
bred  to  him  for  fall  litters. 


boars    on    his    place    is    the    young  boa 
Compeer  of  Walnut  12199,  bred  by  Essig  of 
Indiana.      He    is    sired    by    the  undefeated 
boar  Compeer  4779  out  of  a  dam  by  Gen 
eral  Tipton.     He  is  a  May  yearling  and  i 
extra  big.     The   stuff  sired  by  him  show 
up   in   extra   good   shape.     Mr.  Beckendorf 
will  show  a  string  of  young  and  aged  stuff 
at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  this  year,  and  they 
will   be   right   up   to   standard.     He   has  a 
strain  of  the  General  Allen  breeding  in  hi 
herd  and  it  is  doing  him  good.     Later  on 
we  will  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
spring    males    which    Mr.    Beckendorf  has 
for  sale. 

Schram  s  Fall  Boars 

C.  H.  Schram,  the  Poland  China  breede 
at-  Newcastle,  Neb.,  has  at  the  present  time 
a  number  of  good,  big,  growthy  fall  boars 
ired  by  Hadley's  Mogul  and  Mastiff' 
Pointer  that  he  is  pricing  very  reasonable 
These  fall  boars  are  out  of  some  of  his  best 
producing  sows  and  will  go  out  and  do 
heavy  service.  Please  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Schram  in  regard  to  these  boars. 
Moderow's  Durocs 

Will  Moderow  of  Beemer,  as  usual,  has  a 
choice  string  of  spring  pigs  and  with  the 
fall  stuff  that  he  has  on  hand  will  be  in 
excellent  shape  for  his  sales  this  year.  At 
the  present  time  he  has  some  fall  boars 
that  he  will  sell  and  they  are  extra  good 
One  of  these  is  sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model 
out  of  a  Red  Chief  Wonder  dam.  He  is  a 
show  hog  and  if  he  does  not  go  at  private 
treaty  will  be  an  attraction  in  Mr.  Moderow's 
fall  sale,  which  will  be  held  on  October  6 
A  Chief  Select  boar  is  doing  good  and  will 
undoubtedly  show  to  good  advantage  this 
year. 

I. cm  merman's  Durocs 

F.  A.  Lemmerman  of  Creston  is  coming 
along  in  nice  shape  with  his  spring  pigs, 
and  although  they  are  not  the  earliest  pigs 
we  have  seen,  he  has  some  of  the  best  and 
typiest  that  you  will  find.  Mr.  Lemmerman 
has  a  grand  good  hunch  of  brood  sows  that 
he  has  selected  and  kept  in  his  herd,  using 
his  very  best  judgment.  He  has  a  fine  line 
of  breeding  and  they  are  all  good,  careful 
mothers.  On  October  7  Mr.  Lemmerman 
will  hold  a  fall  sale  and  will  include  in  this 
offering  the  tops  of  his  spring  males,  a  few 
spring  gilts  and  some  sows  with  litters. 
Harvey's   Elmsdale  Hampshires 

W.  V.  Harvey,  Culbertson,  Neb.,  comes 
before  Nebraska  Farmer  readers  with  an 
announcement  of  his  Elmsdale  Hampshire 
herd  of  hogs.  It  was  the  writer's  recent 
pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  Harvey  at  his  stock 
ranch  north  of  town  and  be  shown  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  one  of  the  very 
choice  herds  of  Hampshire  hogs.  Mr.  Har 
vey  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  lines 
of  breeding  that  have  been  producing  the 
most  popular  show  and  sale  stock  and  as 
a  result  his  herd  is  saturated  with  a  royal 
line  of  breeding.  In  addition  to  this  and 
of  especial  importance  to  parties  who  will 
buy  surplus  stock  of  Mr.  Harvey  is  the  fact 
that  the  .foundation  sows  are  of  good 
big  type  and  have  exceeded  the  average 
of  this  prolific  'breed  of  hogs  in  the  size 
of  litters  farrowed.  There  are  seventy-five 
spring  males  on  hand  and  a  large  part  of 
these  are  offered  for  sale  at  private  treaty 
and  at  prices'  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  would  ship  them  quite  a  distance.  The 
blood  lines  represent  Everett  True  3,  a  first 
prize  winner;  Blythdale  Duke  2;  Missouri 
King;  DeKalb's  King  4;  Stone's  Duke;  Pat 
Maloy,  and  General  Allen.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  good  litters  by  Everett 
True  3.  the  balance  of  the  pigs  are  by 
John  Bunny,  by  Blythdale  Duke  2  and  out 
of  May  by  Missouri  King.  In  numbers  this 
is  the  third  or  fourth  largest  herd  of  Hamp 
shires  in  Nebraska,  and  in  correctness  of 
type,  belts  and  uniformity  it  rates  well 
with  any  of  the  herds.  Mr.  Harvey  is 
conducting  his  Hampshire  business  in  a 
moderate  way  and  as  we  have  stated  above 
he  is  pricing  the  pigs  very  reasonable. 
Kindly  mention  seeing  his  ad  in  The  Ne- 
braska  Farmer  when  you  write. 

C.  H.  Harper's  Big  Polands 

In  an  endurance  test  against  big  odds 
C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb.,  has 
weathered  the  storm  of  hardships  and  ad- 
versities in  this  western  Nebraska  country 
and  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  has  been 
attracting  more  attention  from  year  to  year 
to  his  herd  of  big-type  Polands  and  at  the 
same  time  has  been  improving  them  from 
year  to  year  until  now  his  herd  will  aver- 
age up  with  any  of  the  Poland  herds.  Mr. 
Harper  has  absolutely  made  a  success  of 
this  business  against  odds  and  it  is  fitting 
that  his  neighbors  and  those  within  a  con 
siderable  distance  should  support  Mr.  Harper 
in  his  sales  because  the  grading  up  of  the 
hog  throughout  that  section  of  the  state 
has  been  largely  responsible  to  his  efforts. 
This  year  he  has  eighty-five  spring  pigs 
and  a  good  line-up  of  fall  males  and  gilts. 
They  are  sired  by  Harper's  Hadley  by  Had- 
ley  by  Big  Hadley,  Panorama  3d  by  Pano- 
rama, Jr.,  Pan  Price  by  Referendum,  Big 
Ben  by  Big  Wonder  by  Long  Wonder  and 
King  Star  by  King  Giant  by  Long  King. 
One  of  the  choice  litters  is  out  of  Big 
Giantess,  a  grand-daughter  of  old  Long 
King.  There  are  three  extra  choice  boars 
in  this  litter.  They  are  sired  by  Panorama 
3d.  Lucy  Goods  by  Choice  Goods  has  a 
litter  of  eight  by  the  same  sire.  Major's 
Daughter  by  Major  Plain  has  a  choice  litter 
of  eight  by  Harper's  Hadley.  The  herd  is 
uniformly  good  straight  through  and  Mr. 
Harper  has  developed  unusual  good  size  of 
bone  and  a  uniformly  strong-backed,  even 
line  of  stuff.  He  will  sell  tnis  fall  on 
October  18  and  will  hold  a  bred  sow  sale 
in  February.     These  offerings  will  be  abso- 


THEWESTERNAUTOMATIC  SWEEP 


Don't  need  any  help  to  push  off  the  load.  This 
aweep  fitted  with  an  automatic  Push-off  at- 
tachment saves  one  man's  work  every  day 
that  it  is  used.  m  Alotoftime 
in  d  horse    HI  gj  power.  Auto- 

matic attach- 
ment will  fit 
any sweep  and 
is  sold 
-a,  sapa 


We  sell  dlreot  »nd  makt  Introductory  price  U>  Orat  bay- 
er»  in  new  territory.  Send  for  circular,  whioh  glrel 
fall  description  and  price  delivered. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Bx.2l  .  Hastings,  Nebraska 


I 


lutely  good.  Note  Mr.  Harper's  sale  an- 
nouncements which  will  appear  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer 


POLAND  CHINAS 

Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


J 


Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE 
H.   C.   MEINHOLD.    Stromshurg,  Nebraska 

First  Prize--"BigTom"  56664 

BIG  TOM,  first  prize  boar  of  Nebraska,  1911, 
heads  my  herd.    Spring  boars  for  sale. 
PAUL  WAGNER  PIERCE,  NEB. 

mjROC-JERSEYS 
K0EHLM00S7lHEnMIIMD0R0CS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL  TIPPY 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER* 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS  PILGER.  NEB'. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  MALES 

Sired  by  BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL,  B.  & 
G.'s  WONDER.  CRIMSON  BOY  and  others 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 
SERCK  &  LAMSON  NELIGH,  NEB. 


POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthy      spring      males      by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,    a   son   of   LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.   L.   POTTEIGER       FDLLERTON,  NEB. 


HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also    price    a    few    sows    for   fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY      CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


BERKSHIRES 
Cushman's  Berkshires 

Limited    number    of    herd    heading  spring 
boars  by    ROSE    HILL    BARON    for  sale 
at  low  figures.     Address — 
GEORGE  S.   CUSHMAN  YORK,  NEB. 


^^JDHE^TEJ^JWHITE^^^ 

MURRAY'S  IMMUNE  O.  I.  C. 

HERD  HEADERS— Fall  boan  by  U    S  and 
FAIRMONT  CHIEF  —  both   big   type  sires. 
These  fall  boars  are  IMMUNE,   are  priced 
right    and    GUARANTEED.  Address — 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific    strains.     Choice    spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT 
W.  V.  HARVEY   CULBERTSON,  NEB. 


SHORTHORNS 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of  Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN    E.    WILSON      BEL  VIDE  RE,  NEB. 


HORSES 


PERCHERONS.  Ever  no- 
tice average  farmers  who 
keep  their  own  stallion 
raise  more  colts  from 
same  number  mares  and 
make  more  horse  money  ? 
A  big  Percheronfrom  my 
13  young  regist'd  studs 
at  breeder's  prices  would 
make  you  money.  Just 
east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R  7,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.   Carpenter,    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


c  i,  Mtftstafc'i,  "^r 


Live     Stock  Auctioneer 
I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in    the    country.        WRITE    FOR  DATES. 


COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK   AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be     pleased    to     communicate  with 
parties  wanting  fall   dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON      YORK.  NEB. 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence in  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE  STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

Sells  all   Breeds;   Cattle   Sales  a  Specialty- 
WRITE   FOR  DATES. 
NORTH  BEND,  NEBRASKA 


Wednesday,  July  23,  1913. 
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SHORTHORN! 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    AKCHER.        THIS    BULL,    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;   SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BUSKIRK.  6R.  PENDER.  NEBRASKA 

RITCHIE  BROS.1  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Two  choice  young  bulls  for  sale  of  service- 
able ages,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cum- 
berland's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy  milking 
dams.  Address. 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRE9HAM,  NEB. 

(Herds    are  on 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  th6 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address 
GEORGE  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 
adjoining  farms.) 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  breed  a  limited  number  of  cows  to  our  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PLUS  for  |100 
each.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  is  a  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  the  $10,000  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  is  K.  P.  Lady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31.29  lbs.  of  but- 
ter in  7  days;  2034.9  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  days  and  128.22  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days  at  4  years 
of  age.  Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922.04  lbs.  of  butter 
In  365  days.  The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  average  34.26  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days,  136.75  lbs.  in  30  days  and  1096.8  lbs.  in  365  days.  His  breeding  and  un- 
usual correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holstein  bulls  living  today. 
WRITE  ©R  VISIT.  NELSON  BROTHERS,    STROMSBURG,  NEBRASKA. 

(Breeders  of  High  Class  Registered  Holstelns  


FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 
..Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,    200  Bee  Bldg.,    Omaha,  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central   City,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Ulus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-Friesian  Aseo.  Bx  134,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY   4TH   BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS 


SIRED    BY    BEAU    GONDOLINE,  REX 
THESE   BULLS   ARE    LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six  bulls,  8  to  16  months  old,  and  ten 
head   of  cows   for  sale. 

G.   G.    CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds  in  Nebraska. 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


 FOR  SALE  

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also 


few  bred  heifers. 
MOUSEL  BROS. 


Priced  worth  the  money. 
CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.     ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

POLAND  CHINAS 


MILLER  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

A  few  fall  boars  and  only  a  limited  number  of  spring  males  for  sale.  These  boars  are 
sired  by  the  renowned  big-type  sires  MILLER'S  CHIEF  PRICE,  MILLER'S  PIONEER 
CHIEF  PRICE.  MILLER'S  BIG  ORANGE  and  MILLER'S  SIOUX  CHIEF.  MR.  PURDY 
OF  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  HAS  RECENTLY  SEEN  THESE  BOARS  AND  WILL 
BE  GLAD  TO  ANSWER  ANY  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  REGARD  TO  THEM.  A  NUM- 
BER OF  OUTSTANDING  HERD  HEADERS  CARRYING  BIG-TYPE  BREEDING. 
JOHN  MILLER  ROCK  VALLEY,  IOWA 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move 
FRANK  DVORAK  HOWELLS,  NEBRASKA 


POLAND  CHINA  NOARS 

FOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL    and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.  H.   SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED      DIFFEY  NORTH  BEND,  NEB. 


Fesenmeyer's  Greatest  Offering  of 
Big  Type— "Big  Joe"  and  "A  Wonder" 

POLANDS 

=====  To  Sell  at  === 

Clarinda,  Iowa,  Tuesday,  Aug.  1 2, 1 1 3 

FIFTY  HEAD,  consisting  of  27  spring  boars  by  A  WONDER  (the 
peerless)  and  BIG  JOE,  for  which  an  offer  of  $1,000  spot  cash  was  re- 
cently refused.  There  are  20  extra  fine  sows;  several  of  them  grand- 
daughters of  the  great  LONG!  KING  that  are  bred  to  A  WOJiDER  and 
BIG  JOE.  The  spring  boars  are  a  great  lot  of  herd  headers.  Send  for 
catalog  of  this  sale.   It  will  interest  you.   The  offering  will  please  you. 

A  WONDER-BIG  JOE  OFFERING 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  home  of  A  Wonder  and  Big  Joe,  owned  by  Henry  Fesen- 
meyer  of  Clarinda.  wo  were  shown  Poland  Chinas  that  appealed  to  us  as  being  strictly 
of  the  big,  practical  kind.  Mr.  Fesenmeyer  has  made  a  remarkable  success  in  the 
Poland  China  business,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  big 
type  movement.  He  has  been  raising  the  real  big  ones  and  when  it  comes  to  weights, 
he  has  the  goods.  The  great  A  Wonder  has  certainly  been  a  strong  breeder  and  the 
blood  which  he  has  left  in  the  Fesenmeyer  herd  stands  out  strong.  He  is  getting 
along  In  years  and  breeders  who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
buying  this  breeding  should  make  it  a  point  to  be  at  this  great  sale  on  August  12. 
His  heTd  is  strongly  saturated  with  the  A  Wonder  breeding.  There  will  be  a  grand 
lot  of  spring  boars  in  the  August  sale,  s'ired  by  A  Wonder,  a  few  open  spring  gilts 
and  a  number  of  sows  mated  to  him  for  fall  litters.  A  Wonder  is  assisted  in  the  herd 
by  Big  Joe,  another  boar  of  the  big  kind  that  has  been  siring  a  grand  lot  of  good 
stuff  for  Mr.  Fesenmeyer.  He  was  recently  offered  $1,000  for  this  great  boar  but  re- 
fused to  let  him  go.  He  is  absolutely  of  the  big  kind.  In  this  sale,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  good  herd  boar  propositions  sired  by  the  great  Big  Joe.  One  litter  espe- 
cially of  five  boars  out  of  an  A  Wonder  sow  will  appeal  to  the  breeders  looking  for 
a  good  big  breeding  kind  carrying  plenty  of  quality.  There  are  two  extra  choice  pigs 
in  this  litter  and  Mr.  Fesenmeyer  says  there  is  great  outcome  to  them.  He  is  putting 
in  an  outstanding  attraction  in  a  spring  yearling  sired  by  Big  Joe,  mated  with  A 
Wonder,  that  s'hould  certainly  be  an  attraction  to  breeders  looking  for  the  good 
ones.  Mr.  Fesenmeyer  wants  to  make  this  an  attractive  sale  and  has  decided  to  put 
in  some  of  the  very  best  sows  in  his  herd  and  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  breeders 
who  need  some  of  this  breeding  to  be  present  or  send  bids.  There  are  a  long  list  of 
attractions  in  this  sale,  and  whatever  you  get  of  Mr.  Fesenmeyer  you  may  rest 
assured  that  it  will  be  just  as  he  says.  He  has  recently  put  into  his  herd  a  son  of 
A  Wonder  that  he  calls  Giant  Wonder.  He  is  very  much  of  the  same  type  as  the 
old  boar  and  is  certainly  a  very  large,  deep-bodied  fellow  of  remarkable  spring  of 
rib,  great  length  and  lots  of  heavy  bone.  He  is  putting  in  this  offering  a  fall  gilt 
that  is  a  full  sister  to  Giant  Wonder  and  bred  to  Big  Joe  for  a  fall  litter.  This  fall 
sow  should  go  out  and  be  a  valuable  sow  in  some  herd.  Arrange  to  attend  this  sale. 
Bids  will  be  handled  in  this  sale  by  O.  I.  Purdy.  Nebraska  Farmer  Fieldman. — O.I.Purdy. 

H.  FESENMEYER,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  PURDY,  Fieldman 


Pfander'sGiant  Polands 

In  a  Mid-Summer  Sale  at 

Clarinda,  Iowa,  Wednesday,  Aug.  13 

FORTY-EIGHT  HEAD  of  big,  heavy-boned  Polands  that  we  believe 
are  a  credit  to  the  kind  that  have  made  "Pfanders'  Giant  Polands" 
leaders  in  promoting  the  extreme  "Big  Type."  There  will  be  three  fall 
boars,  ten  spring  boars,  ten  tried  sows,  twenty-two  fall  gilts  and  three 
spring  gilts.  LONG  KING,  A  WONDER,  KING  OF  WONDERS  and  BIG 
BEN,  all  bigger  than  1,000  pounds  each  at  maturity,  are  the  principal  sires 
represented.  The  catalog  of  this  sale  is  "chock"  full  of  interesting  facts 
about  this  herd  and  offering.  SEND  FOR  ONE 

PFANDER  S  GREAT  OFFERING 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  J.  W.  Pfander  &  Sons  herd  of  big  Polands.  w<=  came  away 
feeling  that  we  had  seen  some  of  the  biggest  Polands  of  the  breed.  At  the  present 
time,  they  have  in  their  herd  a  boar  they  call  King  of  Wonders,  sired  by  A  Wonder, 
out  of  a  Long  King's  Equal  dam  that  is  considered  by  all  the  best  judges  who  have 
seen  him  to  be  the  biggest  boar  for  his  age  of  the  Poland  China  breed.  He  Is  a 
February  13  yearling  and  will  weigh  around  730  pounds  at  the  present  time,  and  by 
sale  day,  August  13,  will  weigh  between  775  and  800  pounds.  This  great  boar  is 
certainly  a  sight.  Along  with  his  immense  size,  he  has  quality,  and  is  a  boar  that 
will  suit  the  breeder  who  is  looking  for  the  smooth,  big  kind.  He  is  a  remarkable 
boar  in  several  respects,  and  from  the  way  he  is  breeding  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
s'ires  that  has  ever  been  used  in  this  great  herd.  He  is  assisted  by  Big  Ben,  another 
one  of  the  good,  big,  smooth  boars  that  is  strictly  of  the  1,000  pound  kind.  Some  of 
the  best  pigs  in  their  herd  are  by  Big  Ben.  He  breeds  lots  of  size,  smoothness  and 
just  the  type  that  breeders  looking  for  the  big  kind  want.  In  their  August  offering 
they  are  selling  two  boars  and  a  gilt  by  this  boar,  out  of  Mammoth  Giantess'  Equal, 
the  dam  of  King  of  Wonders.  These  two  spring  boars  are  the  biggest  boars  for 
their  ages  we  have  ever  seen.  They  have  remarkable  size,  great  depth  of  body  and 
stand  on  good  heavy  bone.  Aside  from  the  pigs  by  the  two  herd  boars.  King  of 
Wonders  and  Big  Ben,  they  have  others  by  the  great  A  Wonder,  and  the  A  Wonder- 
Long  King  cross  is  certainly  good.  A  litter  by  A  Wonder  out  of  the  dam  Lady 
Giantess  D.  by  Long  King,  farrowed  March  7.  is  one  of  the  most  uniform  and  best 
litters  straight  through  that  we  have  seen  in  our  travels.  There  will  be  five  of 
these  boars  go  in  the  offering,  and  they  are  certainly  the  kind  that  wlli  appeal  to 
the  breeder  in  need  of  a  good,  big,  giowthy  spring  boar.  The  class  of  sows  which 
they  have  selected  and  mated  with  their  two  boars.  King  of  Wonders  and  Big  Ben, 
are  extra  good.  There  will  be  about  eighteen  sows  in  the  sale,  bred  to  the  great 
King  of  Wonders,  and  breeders  who  are  able  to  purchase  one  of  these  rows  will  find 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  investments  they  have  ever  made.  There  is  no  boar  living 
that  would  go  in  the  sale  ring  today  and  bring  more  money  than  King  of  Wonders. 
Those  who  have  seen  him  describe  him  as  being  one  of  the  best  and  biggest  of  the 
breed.  Poland  China  breeders  should  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale  as  it  is  an  event 
that  U  too  Important  for  them  tc  turn  down.  Bids  will  be  handled  in  this  sale  by 
O.   I.   Purdy.   Nebraska   Farmer  Fieldman — O.   I.  Purdy. 

J.  R.  PFANOER  &  SONS,  Clarinda,  la. 


COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  PURDY,  Fieldman 


Columbus,  the  Sensational  Big  Type  Champion 


fs  Strongly  Represented  in  the  Baird  Sale  at 

CENTRAL  CITY,  Heb.,  THURSDAY,  Aug.  14,  '13 

FIFTY  HEAD  of  classy  show  stuff,  consisting  of  daughters  of 
COLUMBUS  that  are  prize  winners  and  twenty  select  spring  pigs  by 
COLUMBUS.  Included  is  the  great  yearling  show  boar  COLUMBUS  2D, 
a  real  "topper."  Sows  in  this  offering  will  be  bred  to  OAKLAND'S 
EQUAL,  a  full  brother  to  BIG  JOE. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  TO— 

R.  B.  Baird,  Central  City,  Neb. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer 

0.  I.  PURDY,  Fieldman  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer 


GREAT  COLUMBUS  OFFERING 

R.  B.  BAIRD,  CENTRAL,  CITY,  NEBRASKA,  will  sell  a  classy  lot  of  his  famous 
big-type  Columbus  Polands  in  his  August  14  sale.  The  late  Columbus  was  rated  as 
the  best  Poland  China  boar  of  the  thousand-pound  class  that  was  ever  shown  and  his' 
get  will  prove  him  a  remarkable  sire.  In  this  sale  will  be  twenty  top  spilng  pigs 
by  Columbus,  of  which  many  of  the  spring  boars  are  of  pronounced  herd-heading 
merit.  These  are  the  Columbus  kind.  The  star  attraction  Is  the  yearling  boar 
Columbus  2d,  a  boar  of  his  sire's  own  kind,  full  of  quality,  big,  smooth,  good  boned, 
meaty,  and  with  correct  lines.  He  is  a  ripping  good  herd  header.  The  sow  offer- 
ings are  the  very  best  sows  in  this  herd  and  are  the  class  of  sows  that  have  won  the 
ribbons  and  produced  the  ribbon  winners  for  this  herd.  The  show  record  of  this 
herd  is  nothing  lese  than  sensational  and  the  man  who  buys  from  this  sale  is  in 
line  to  duplicate  this  record.  Big  Fashion  by  Big  Columbus  is  the  sow  that  stood 
next  to  the  champion  sow  in  Baird's  show  herd  last  year  and  is  one  of  the  sow 
attractions  in  this  sale.  The  bred  sows  in  the  sale  are  mated  with  Oakland's 
Equal,  an  extra  good  big-type  boar  by  Smooth  Price  and  out  of  Big  Mollie.  This 
boar  is  a  full  brother  to  Fesenmeyer's  Big  Joe  and  to  Oakland's  Big  Surprise.  The 
latter  bear  will  be  remembered  as  a  prize  winner  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1911, 
weighing  close  to  800  pounds  in  his  junior  yearling  form.  A  Columbus  sow  bred  to 
Oakland's  Equal  is  "one  good  bet."  The  catalog  of  this  sale  should  reach  every  man 
interested  in  big  Polands  with  quality.  Send  for  it.  If  you  desire  to  send  bids  on 
this  offering,  send  same  to  me  In  care  of  Mr.   Baird. — O.    I.  Purdy. 


VHE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  July  23,  1911 


CUKES  ALFALFA  IN  WINDROW 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Corn  is  king 
and  alfalfa  is  queen  in  Nebraska; 
therefore  the  question  as  to  how  to 
put  up  alfalfa  is  very  important. 
During  the  past  eight  years  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  try  several  differ- 
ent ways  of  making  hay,  and  find 
the  following  method  most  efficient 
and  practicable. 

If  the  hay  is  to  be  fed  to  cows  it  is 
cut  in  early  bloom,  while  if  used  for 
horses  I  prefer  to  cut  it  when  in  full 
bloom.  A  few  hours  after  the  hay 
has  been  mowed  it  is  raked  into  small 


windrows  with  the  side-delivery  rake 
and  allowed  to  cure  in  the  windrow. 
I  have  found  that  the  hay  cures  much 
better  and  the  leaves  do  not  shatter 
so  readily  as  when  treated  in  some 
other  way.  If  the  hay  is  allowed  to 
cure  in  the  swath  the  hot  sunshine 
closes  the  pores  in  the  leaves,  thus 
cutting  off  any  possible  way  for  the 
sap  in  the  stems  to  evaporate.  If 
cured  in  the  windrow  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  hay  is  subjected  to  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the  wind 
dries  it  quickly  if  the  windrows  are 
not  made  too  large. 


On  account  of  the  labor  involved 
and  the  high  winds  in  Nebraska  I 
deem  it  inadvisable  to  cure  alfalfa  in 
shocks.  After  the  hay  is  cured  we 
stack  it  in  the  field,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  common  sweep  and  over- 
throw stacker.  This  way  of  putting 
up  hay,  in  my  opinion,  involves  the 
least  labor  at  a  time  when  work  is 
pressing.  Two  men,  assisted  by  a 
boy  to  drive  the  stacker  team,  can 
put  up  fifteen  acres  a  day  in  this 
manner.  Another  advantage  of  this 
process  is  that  each  cutting  is  sepa- 
rate, and  where  you  can  get  at  it, 


while  if  put  in  a  haymow,  or  in  a 
large  shed,  the  chances  are  that  the 
last  cutting  is  the  only  one  to  which 
you  have  access. 

To  avoid  having  a  large  amount 
of  hay  spoiled  by  rain  I  think  it  ad- 
visable to  cut  only  enough  alfalfa 
for  one  stack  at  a  time  and  then  put 
that  up  before  mowing  any  more. 

Nuckolls  Co.      HENRY  STUBBS. 


A  cure  for  the  blues  and  other 
ailments:  Green  beans  cooked  with 
strips  of  good  farm-cured  bacon.  Life 
isn't  worth  living  on  a  farm  that  does 
not  have  green  beans. 


Hiese  Japanese 
Characters  trans- 
lated  into  English 
mean:  "Two 
Necessities  in 
Every  Home. ' ' 


Everybody  knows  that  the  first  necessity  of  every  home  is  a  Baby — a  boy  or  girl,  or  a  bunch  of  both.  The  Baby  is  the  monarch  absolute  of 
every  fireside  where  he  sets  up  his  throne  and  goes  forth  with  ruthless  hand  to  slay  a  fond  mother's  ribbons  and  put  dents  in  Daddy's  derby. 
jHow  much  more  you  feel  the  responsibility  of  home-keeping  when  the  little  fellow  comes — How  much  more  you  appreciate  the  things  that  help 
the  home,  that  beautify  the  home,  that  economize  for  the  home — that  help  the  home  to  prosper — for  Baby's  sake. 


^    N!\  Yes,  you  deeply,  fully  lovingly  appreciate  that  other  necessity,  the  big, 
Qj^    N^v  complete,  Yaried,  serviceable,  convenient  Saving  Book  of  Ward's— the 
^  Catalogue  of  1913 — which  is  a  boon  to  baby,  because — 


It  helps  father's  money  to  go  further — 

1 1  helps  mother  to  get  more  of  the  things  she  wants— 


£v^\It  helps  the  home  because  it  contains  the  things,  the  home 
^^■^O^N^^ought  to  have  at  prices  that  mean  Economy  in  the  home. 


In  a  thousand  pages — a  veritable  wonderland  of  bar- 
gains— it  spreads  out  before  you  all  that  you  need,  all 
that  you  can  use,  with  a  full  measure  of  honesty 


and  prices  so  low  that  they  double  and  triple  the  purchasing  power  of  every  purse. 
This  Catalogue  of  1913  is  the  triumph  of  40  earnest  years  of  service — to  several 
generations  of  thousands  of  families — now  extending  to  millions  a  complete 
shopping  guide  to  the  best  merchandise  of  the  world.  The  more  you  use  it,  the 
more  you  will  become  attached  to  it,  the  more  it  will  prove  a  positive  necessity 
in  your  home. 

Although  these  many  years,  the  work  of  thousands  of  people  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  necessary  to  make  this  great  Catalogue  of  1913 
possible,  yet  it  costs  you  not  a  penny.  Its  helpfulness,  its  economy  are  yours 
just  by  cutting  out  the  coupon  on  this  page,  signing  your  name  to  it  and 
mailing  today. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Fort  Worth,  Texac 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,   July  30  1913. 


gi^  Better  Than  Ever 

for  1913 


THERE'S  a  great  surprise  for  you  in  the  new 
1913  Model  "OHIO"  Silo  Filler.  The  famous 
leader — backed  by  59  years  of  progress — the  prize 
winner  at  Expositions  and  Experiment  Stations- 
can  now  show  you  better  work — more  of  it — quicker 
and  cheaper  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 


I 


99 


New  1913  Model 
-jg    Just  Tops  All  Previous  Records 

The  only  machine  that  is  driven,  cuts  and  elevates  direct 
from  the  main  shaft.  Makes  bigger  capacity  on  lo-u  speed 
and  low  power— eliminates  blow-ups  and  explosions,  yet 
it  can  reach  the  top  of  the  highest  silos  with  enormous 
capacity  without  clogging. 

Almost  Every  Time  and  Labor  Saving  Feature  Has  Been  Improved 

One  level  Instantly  starts,  stops  or  reverses  the  feed  rollers. 
Operates  smoothly  by  wood  friction  under  finger  pressure— the 
lever  is  easily  within  reach  from  almost  any  side  of  the  machine. 

You  should  see  the  feed  rollers  with  their  famous  "Bull-Dog 
Grip"— the  single  chain,  traveling  feed  table  that  never  twists  or 
binds— the  extra  wide,  ring-oiling  bearings  at  each  end  of  the 
knife  cylinder,  that  prevent  the  knives  from  springing  away 
from  the  cutter-bar  and  which  insure  fine  H  or  %-inch  silage — 
the  largo  throat  opening— and  the  10-inch  pipe  and  huge  blower 
fan  case.  If  you  could  only  see  them  you'd  realize  why  the 
"OHIO"  has  made  the  top  records  for  quality  and  quantity  of 
work— 30  to  2)0  tons  per  day  on  6  to  15  horse-power. 

The"OHIO"euts  all  crops.  Can  be  converted  into  a  shredder 
by  substituting  shredder  blades  for  knives.    Five  popular  sizes. 

Get  the  Real  Facts  First 

Don't  take  chances  with  unknown  makes  when  you  can  get 
the"  OHIO"— the  old  reliable,  with  belter  improvements  than 
ever.  It's  the  most  economical — many  men  have  discarded  other 
makes  and  bought  the"OHIO"when  they  saw  its  work.  Avoid 
costly  mistakes  by  writing  today  for  the  big  money-sav  i  n  g 
facts  on  the  new  1913  "  OHIO." 
Ask  for  catalog  and  "Silo  Filler 
Logic"— mailed  free.  "Modem 
Silage  Methods"— 264  pages- 
mailed  for  10c  coin  or  stamps* 


THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

316  Broadway 

Salem,  Ohio 


BUILD  SILO  OF  RIGHT  SIZE 

Experience  shows  that  if  the  silage 
in  a  silo  is  lowered  less  than  about 
1.2  inches  daily  molding  is  likely  to 
occur.  In  summer  it  should  be  lowered 
more  rapidly  than  that.  The  size  of 
silo,  therefore,  should  bear  a  relation 
to  the  number  of  animals  to  be  fed, 
and  the  amount  of  silage  to  be  re- 
moved from  it  daily.  If  the  silo  is  too 
large  for  the  number  of  animals  fed 
therefrom,  then  the  silage  is  not 
lowered  rapidly  enough  to  keep  the 
surface  from  spoiling.  It  is  a  costly 
mistake  to  make  the  diameter  of  a 
silo  too  great  for  the  daily  silage  re- 
quirements. On  the  other  hand  it  is 
important  to  have  the  dimensions  as 
large  as  possible,  because  the  larger 
the  silo  the  less  it  costs  in  proportion 
to  its  capacity. 

But  the  weight  of  a  layer  of  silage 
1.2  inches  deep,  or  of  any  other  given 
depth,  varies  with  the  height  of  the 
silo.  An  inch  layer  of  silage  from  a 
thirty-foot  silo  gives  more  pounds  of 
feed  than  an  inch  layer  from  a  twenty- 
four-foot  silo,  particularly  toward  the 
bottom.  This  difference  is  due  to 
difference  in  pressure  and  the  com- 
pactness of  the  silage.  After  having 
fed  down  to  where  this  difference  in 


compactness 


No. 


would  become  effective 

Table  Showing  Right  Size  of  Silo 

 Feed  for  24(1  days  

Silo  24  feet  deep      Silo  30  feet  deep 


it  would  not  require  so  deep  a  layer 
from  a  thirty-foot  silo  to  give  500 
pounds  of  silage  as  from  a  twenty- 
four-foot  silo  of  the  same  diameter. 

On  the  basis  of  forty  pounds  of 
silage  per  day  for  each  animal,  the 
accompanying  table,  taken  from  King's 
"Physics  of  Agriculture,"  shows  the 
right  diameter  of  silo  to  build,  when 
the  height  is  either  thirty  or  twenty- 
four  feet,  for  varying  numbers  of 
animals,  different  rates  of  feeding, 
and  different  lengths  of  silage  feeding. 
We  have  published  these  figures  be- 
fore, but  repeat  them  for  prospective 
silo  builders.  When  it  is  contemplated 
that  either  more  or  less  than  forty 
pounds  of  silage  is  to  be  fed  to  each 
animal,  this  table  can  be  used  by 
calculating  the  number  of  forty-pound 
portions  required  each  day.  To  serve 
as  a  guide  the  following  shows  the 
approximate  amounts  of  silage  needed 
daily  for  the  different  classes  of 
livestock:  Pounds 

Weaned  calves    15  to  25 

Breeding  cows    30  to  50 

Fattening  cattle,  first  stage..  20  to  30 
Fattening  cattle,  last  stage..  12  to  20 

Dairy  cows   30  to  50 

Breeding  sheep    3  to  5 

Fattening  sheep    3  to  4 

Fattening   lambs    2  to  3 


Feed  for  180  days  

Silo  24  feet  deep      Silo  30  feet  deep 


20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
B0 
70 
80 
90 
100 


cf            Rate  1.2  in.  daily 

Rate  1.5  in. 

daily 

Rate  1.6  in. 

daily 

Rate  2  in.  daily 

s 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Inside 

Tons 

diameter 

Tons 

d  iameter 

Tons 

diameter 

Tons 

diameter 

 .  ,  .  .-j*8 

11  ft. 

11  in. 

48 

10  ft. 

2  in. 

36 

10  ft. 

4  in. 

36 

8  ft. 

9  in. 

  72 

14  ft. 

7  in. 

72 

12  ft. 

5  in. 

34 

12  ft. 

8  in. 

54 

10  ft. 

9  in. 

  96 

16  ft. 

10  in. 

9'6 

14  ft. 

4  in. 

72 

14  ft. 

7  in. 

72 

7  ft. 

5  in. 

 120 

IS  ft. 

10  in. 

120 

16  ft. 

0  in. 

90 

16  ft. 

4  in. 

90 

13  ft. 

10  in. 

 144 

20  ft. 

8  in. 

144 

17  ft. 

6  in. 

108 

17  ft. 

10  In. 

108 

15  ft. 

2  in. 

 168 

22  ft. 

4  in. 

168 

18  ft. 

11  in. 

126 

19  ft. 

4  in. 

126 

16  ft. 

4  in. 

 192 

23  ft. 

10  in. 

192 

20  ft. 

3  in. 

144 

20  ft. 

8  in. 

144 

17  ft. 

6  in. 

 216 

25  ft. 

7  in. 

216 

21  ft. 

5  in. 

162 

21  ft. 

11  in. 

162 

IS  ft. 

7  in. 

 240 

26  ft. 

.  8  in. 

240 

22  ft. 

7  in. 

180 

23  ft. 

1  in. 

180 

19  ft. 

7  in. 

 288 

2  9  ft. 

2  in. 

288 

24  ft. 

9  in. 

216 

25  ft. 

3  in. 

216 

21  ft. 

5  in. 

31  ft. 

6  in. 

336 

26  ft. 

9  in. 

252 

27  ft. 

4  in. 

252 

23  ft. 

2  in. 

 384 

33  ft. 

8  in. 

384 

28  ft. 

7  in. 

288 

29  ft. 

2  in. 

288 

24  ft. 

9  in. 

 ...  .432 

35  ft. 

9  in. 

432 

30  ft. 

4  in. 

324 

30  ft. 

11  in. 

324 

26  ft. 

3  in. 

 480 

37  ft. 

8  in. 

480 

31  ft. 

11  in. 

360 

32  ft. 

8  in. 

360 

27  ft. 

8  in. 

The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  in  Ne- 
braska, outside  of  a  few  localities, 
was  very  light.  But  the  first  crop 
was  a  bumper  one  everywhere.  That 
is  the  beauty  of  alfalfa  as  a  farm 
crop.  Yon  have  more  than  one 
chance  in  a  season.  During  dry 
weather  it  is  not  put  out  of  business, 
but  simply  loafs  until  rain  comes. 


Nearly  every  summer  in  Nebraska 
the  weather  gives  us  to  understand 
thot  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  have 
pastures  here  rivaling  those  of  Eng- 
land. It  takes  frequent  rains  to  make 
good  grass.  Cultivated  crops  can 
take  their  showers  at  longer  inter- 
vals, but  grass  wants  a  wetting  every 
few  days. 


Save  Your  Corn  Crop  With  a 

HINGE  DOOR  SILO 


It  is  vital  to  your  interests  to  look  up  this  silo 

proposition  now.  A  Silo  will  pay  you  100  per  cent  on  the 
dollar  every  year,  but  this  year  if  you  don't  build  one  you 
not  only  lose  a  large  profit,  but  also  all  of  the  money  you 
have  invested  in  your  corn  crop.  The  dry  weather  has  hurt 
the  corn  so  that  it  will  not  mature  into  good  grain,  but  the 
stalks  will  make  first-class  ensilage  With  a  Silo  you  can 
turn  this  fodder  into  a  feed  worth  $7.00  per  ton  at  the  cost 
of  only  $2.00  a  ton. 

The  farmer  who  is  far-sighted  enough  now  to 

get  a  Silo  can  buy  s:me  cattle  or  sheep  on  the  market  and 
turn  his  lost  corn  crop  into  a  handsome  profit. 


Ask  the  Man  Who  Has  a  Silo 


The  HINGE  DOOR  SILO 

Stands  for  Quality,  Durability  and  Strength 

Made  of  fully  seisoned,  full  length  Washington  Fir  Staves,  or 
your  choiee  of  five  different  kinds  of  wood.  It  will  keep 
your  ensilage  in  fine  condition  the  year  round,  and  is  just  as 
permanent  a  building  as  your  barn.  ■ 


MALLEABLE   IRON  LADDER 

Formed  by  the  hinges,  makes 
on  a  silo. 

ALL  STEEL  DOOR  FRAME 

Makes  a  rigid  structure 
storms. 

BILLET    STEEL  HOOPS 

I         Can   never  break. 


the    safest    ladder    ever  put 


that 


built    to  withstand 


Licensed  Under  Harder  Patent  No.  627732 


COMPLETE    ANCHORING  SYSTEM 

Is   in   keeping   with   other   superior   part.?   of  silo. 

Woods  Bros. 

Silo  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Lincoln,  leb. 
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Farmers'  Experience  With  Silos 


SILOS   WITHIN    BEACH   OF  ALL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Experiment 
stations  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  ensilage  is  the  cheapest  feed 
produced  for  livestock,  not  even  ex- 
cepting pasture.  Yet  many  farmers 
are  prone  to  look  with  suspicion  at 
a  big  tank  erected  above  ground,  or  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  most  nutritious  livestock 
feed.  No  doubt  many  farmers  that 
do  not  now  have  silos  would  have 
them  in  some  form  had  they  not  been 
led  to  believe  that  a  large  expense  is 
attached  to  building  and  equipping  a 
silo,  and  that  a  further  large  expense 
is  incurred  in  the  large  force  of  men 
required  at  filling  time. 

These  expenses  as  they  have  been 
represented  to  farmers  have  kept  and 
are  still  keeping  a  great  many  farmers 
from  erecting  a  silo.  The  truth  is 
that  a  silo  which  will  answer  every 
purpose  can  be  built  very  cheaply. 
Go  to  the  local  lumber  yard  and  pro- 
cure lumber ;  to  the  blacksmith  and 
get  hoops;  then  with  the  assistance 
of  a  person  of  mechanical  turn  erect 
your  silo.  Or  if  you  wish  to  erect  a 
more  permanent  structure  build  with 
cement,  or  even  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  plaster  on  the  earth  walls 
with  cement.  Where  the  soil,  will 
permit  this  kind  of  silo  it  is  probably 
the  most  economical  of  any. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
has  just  issued  a  bulletin  on  silo  con- 
struction that  enters  into  all  the 
details.  To  those  considering  the 
purchase  or  erection  of  a  silo  this 
bulletin  will  be  of  great  assistance. 
In  writing  for  it  ask  for  the  complete 
edition  rather  than  the  popular 
edition. 

The  question  is  often  asked  how 
small  a  number  of  stock  or  how  few 
cattle  it  will  pay  to  provide  a  silo 
for.  I  think  the  answer  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
ditions that  surround  him.  The  silo 
is  not  for  the  farmer  who  does  not 
have  a  desire  to  save  all  the  feed 
grown  on  his  farm.  But  the  farmer 
who  wishes  to  save  all  that  he  grows 
can  afford  to  have  a  silo  for  a  small 
number  of  stock. 

In  the  year  1912  we  filled  our 
seventy-five-ton  silo  with  the  corn 
from  eleven  acres.  That  was  not  a 
large  yield  of  silage,  yet  it  was  almost 
seven  tons  per  acre.  Where  are  your 
alfalfa  fields  or  pastures  in  compar- 
ison? And  we  were  out  only  about 
;$75  or  $80  in  cash  for  our  half-pit, 
half-concrete  silo  that  will  stand  for 
ages.  In  this  our  own  labor  is  not 
included. 

With  the  invention  of  the  new 
enclosed  steel  tube  silage  carrier,  of 
which  there  are  now  several  on  the 
market,  it  is  possible  to  operate  a 
silage  cutter  with  a  four-  to  six-horse 
gasoline  engine.  With  that  kind  of 
an  outfit  forty  to  eighty  tons  of  silage 
can  be  cut  in  a  day  with  only  the 
usual  help  of  the  farm.    This  brings 


the  silo  and  its  equipment  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Even  the  renter  can  afford  to  have 
a  silo.  If  made  from  one-piece  staves 
twenty  or  twenty-four  feet  long,  it 
can  easily  be  taken  down  and  moved 
to  the  next  place.  I  have  seen  silos 
erected  on  the  plain  face  of  mother 
earth  without  any  foundation,  and 
without  any  cover.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend this  kind  of  a  silo,  but  it  beats 
none  in  a  dry  season  that  would 
otherwise  force  the  farmer  to  dispose 
of  his  stock  at  sacrifice  prices. 

Dairymen  say  that  silage  is  an  in- 
dispensable feed  for  dairy  cows.  If 
it  pays  so  well  for  dairy  cows  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  pay 
just  as  well  for  fattening  cattle  and 
all  kinds  of  growing  stock.  Nebraska 
is  not  as  yet  a  great  dairy  state,  but 
she  furnishes  annually  thousands  of 
cattle  and  sheep  for  the  market,  which 
could  be  grown  and  fattened  just  as 
much  cheaper  by  the  use  of  silage  as 
milk  is  produced  cheaper  by  its  use 
than  without  it.  If  in  general  use 
silos  would  save  thousands  of  dollars 
to  farmers  and  feeders.  The  silo  is 
a  boon  to  economical  farmers. 

Pawnee  Co.  F.  W.  CHASE. 


SILO  SAVES  WHOLE  CROP 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  still 
maintained  by  a  part  of  our  farmers 
— by  those  men  that  neither  read  nor 
investigate  up-to-date  methods  of 
feeding— that  the  silo  is  not  essential 
to  profitable  management  of  the  farm. 
Indeed,  it  is  strange  that  men  of 
good  judgment  on  most  other  sub- 
jects seem  to  be  so  utterly  blind  to 
the  value  of  silage.  In  talking  with 
one  of  this  class  of  men  recently  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing  for 
his  wife  to  cut  out  the  fruit  jar,  the 
kraut  barrel,  the  pickle  keg,  and  all 
other  methods  of  preserving  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  thought  appeared  to 
awaken  his  rather  inactive  brain  and 
I  trust  it  will  cause  him  to  do  a  little 
thinking  on  the  silo  question. 

The  history  of  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  other  western  states  plainly  shows 
the  absolute  need  of  the  silo.  We 
have  been  residents  of  Nebraska  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  it  is  my 
recollection  that  during  a  part  of  the 
summer  or  fall  of  all  those  years  the 
pastures  have  been  so  short  that 
without  other  feed  milch  cows  would 
dry  up.  And  when  once  a  cow  dries 
up,  she  will  not  come  back  to  full 
flow  until  she  has  another  calf. 

It  is  strange  that  men  considered 
shrewd  at  figures  do  not  see  the  loss 
and  waste  involved  in  feeding  only 
the  ear  of  the  corn,  which  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  gives 
just  60  per  cent  of  the  crop,  leaving 
40  per  cent  to  waste,  and,  as  is  often 
the  case,  to  cause  the  death  of  more 
stock  that  it  is  worth.  The  fact  that 
cornstalks  sell  for  10  cents  an  acre 
shows  that  they  have  no  value;  in 
fact,  I  would  have  been  much  better 


off  had  I  not  turned  my  cattle  into 
the  stalks  last  fall,  for  I  lost  a  valu- 
able cow  soon  after  they  were  put  in. 

But  when  a  field  of  corn,  on  ac- 
count of  drouth  or  other  causes,  fails 
to  mature  a  good  ear,  the  whole  value 
then  lies  in  the  fodder.  There  have 
been  cases  when  the  entire  crop  was 
so  poor  that  after  being  cut  up  it 
made  only  one  ton  to  the  acre,  requir- 
ing 100  acres  to  fill  a  100-ton  silo. 
Yet  it  was  sold  for  $800 — twice  the 
cost  of  the  silo. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  it  would 
seem  that  the  presence  of  a  silo  on 
every  farm  should  be  considered  an 
absolute  necessity.  So  far  as  ferti- 
lization of  the  land  is  concerned,  the 
manure  from  cattle  fed  on  silage  is 
worth  more  in  one  year  than  the 
stalks  are  for  ten  years.  I  am  a  firm 
advocate  of  the  merits  of  the  silo,  and 
hope  that  this  brief  statement  of  well 
proved  facts  may  lead  some  of  the 
skeptical  to  a  careful  investigation. 

Saline  Co.  A.  H.  BALLER. 


A  PROSPERITY  PRODUCER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  fed  en- 
silage last  winter  for  the  first  time. 
Milch  cows  and  calves  were  given  a 
silage  ration  with  very  good  results. 
To  the  cows  the  silage  was  fed  within 
the  barn,  but  the  calves  were  fed  in  a 
trough  built  outside  near  the  silo. 
The  latter  was  not  very  satisfactory. 
When  it  is  windy  the  silage  blows  out 
of  the  trough,  and  when  it  is  very 
cold  it  freezes.  We  did  not  get  our 
corn  in  the  silo  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. It  was  frosted  and  stood  about 
a  week  before  we  cut  it;  then  it  lay 
on  the  ground  another  week  before 
it  was  put  in  the  silo.  We  had  a 
hard  time  getting  help. 

Six  silos  like  ours  are  being  built 
in  this  neighborhood  this  summer.  At 
present  there  are  no  underground 
silos  in  this  locality,  but  a  few  will 
be  dug  this  summer.  I  believe  that 
a  farmer  with  ten  cows  should  have 
a  silo,  but  with  that  number  of  animals 
he  would  not  need  a  large  one.  Large 
silos  are  cheaper,  however — that  is, 
per  ton  of  capacity. 

Our  silo  is  fourteen  feet  in  diameter 
and  thirty-one  feet  high.  From  it  we 
fed  ten  milch  cows  and  thirty-five 
calves  from  October  12,  1912,  to  May 
1,  1913,  and  in  April  we  fed  silage  to 
everything,  about  sixty  head  in  all. 
The  calves  had  nothing  during  the 
winter  but  silage  and  wheat  straw, 
and  were  in  good  condition  when  we 
turned  them  out  on  grass.  We  put 
about  thirty  acres  of  corn  in  our  silo, 
but  I  am  sure  that  if  we  could  have 
cut  the  corn  right  after  frost,  fifteen 
or  twenty  acres  would  have  filled  it. 

We  believe  that  the  silo,  milch  cows, 
a  few  hogs  and  summer  tilling  enough 
every  year  to  insure  feed  will  mean 
prosperity  for  western  farmers. 

WILLIAM  ERDMAN. 
Phillips  Co.,  Colo. 


STORING  SILAGE  IN  GROUND 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  fall 
of  1911  I  dug  an  underground  silo 
twelve  feet  deep  a*nd  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  filled  it  with  green  corn 
just  past  the  roasting-ear  stage.  At 
the  time  of  filling,  the  weather  was 
damp  and  foggy  and  the  fodder  was 
dripping  wet.  In  addition  to  this 
moisture  which  it  carried  I  added 
about  ten  gallons  of  water  to  each 
ton  of  fodder. 

I  think  the  corn  was  cut  too  green, 
as  the  ensilage  become  so  sour  that 
my  cows  would  not  eat  it,  nor  could 
I  persuade  them  to  do  so  by  sprinkling 
chopped  feed  thereon.  I  sold  nearly 
all  of  it  to  a  neighbor  who  had  pre- 
viously fed  the  contents  of  a  stave 
silo,  and  he  said  that  so  far  as  he 
could  see  they  ate  my  ensilage  as 
readily  as  his  own.  I  had  only  three 
cows  and  a  calf,  and  they  could  not 
eat  it  as  rapidly  as  necessary  to  keep 
ahead  of  decomposition  in  a  silo  of 
that  size.  Either  I  should  have  had 
more  stock  or  a  silo  of  smaller  diam- 
eter. Hogs  ate  the  ensilage  fairly 
well,  but  I  did  not  feed  it  to  any  of 
the  horses. 

I  did  not  cement  the  sides  of  the 
silo,  but  think  I  will  do  so  before 
filling  it  again.  This  is  not  so  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  silage  from  spoiling, 
however,  as  to  keep  the  walls  from 
crumbling.  The  contents  of  a  large 
underground  silo  (measuring  sixteen 
by  thirty  feet,  and  walled  with  con- 
crete) were  fed  out  at  Stamford  last 
winter  with  reported  good  results,  and 
the  owner,  Mr.  T.  Bach,  contemplates 
making  another  like  it. 

To  the  man  of  limited  means, 
especially,  the  underground  silo 
offers  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
short  grass  pasture — and  this  is  in- 
deed a  problem  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Nebraska,  where  an  average 
of  five  acres  per  head  is  considered 
none  too  much.  I  did  not  fill  my  silo 
last  year,  as  I  had  enough  roughness 
without  it.  It  is  my  intention  to  fill 
it  again  this  fall,  but  I  will  wait  until 
the  corn  is  more  nearly  matured  than 
it  was  before.     W.  C.  CRAWFORD. 

Furnas  Co. 


SAVED  BY  SILAGE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Now  just 
suppose  you  had  gone  through  an 
experience  like  the  winter  of  1911  and 
about  the  only  sure  thing  you  had 
was  paying  out  good  money  to  live 
and  nothing  was  coming  in.  Suppose 
you  had  been  favored  with  several 
helps-to-be — some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
hence.  What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  best  thing  to  do  in  such  a  case? 

Well,  a  goodly  number  of  our 
farmers  are  solving  this  living  ques- 
tion by  using  silos  and  selling  cream. 
Whether  this  is  a  side  issue  to  farm- 
ing or  farming  a  side  issue  to  it,  I 
can't  say;  yet  one  farmer  last  winter 
milked  three  cows  and  four  strippers 
and  helped  his  wife  spend  from  $50 
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to  $60  a  month.  Just  how  much  the 
silo-user  who  milked  twelve  cows 
helped  to  spend  I  couldn't  find  out, 
because  a  snow  storm  intervened. 
But  as  nearly  as  several  owners  can 
figure  it'  out,  silage  doubles  the 
amount  of  the  cream  check  in  winter 
as  against  dry  feed. 

Rather  a  good  story  of  silo-building 
comes  to  us  from  a  man  that  helped 
his  wife  (she  drove  the  team,  at  any 
rate)  dig  a  silo  thirteen  by  sixteen 
feet.  Counting  labor  at  its  standard 
dry-farming  value  ($0),  he  was  out 
exactly  $5.15  on  the  silo.  It  took  half 
a  day  to  fill  it  and  cost  $13.50  plus 
some  of  the  aforesaid  labor  at  the 
usual  figure.  Not  all  of  the  fodder 
could  be  used  in  the.  silo,  so  it  was 
fed  to  the  cows  dry,  but  they  refused 
to  pick  up  on  their  milk  over  what 
they  had  given  on  pasture.  After 
silage  had  been  added  to  the  ration 
they  increased  in  milk  flow  for  a 
month,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
struck  their  gait  and  were  giving 
double  what  they  did  on  dry  feed. 

Another  farmer  has  twelve  cows 
and  a  silo  fourteen  by  twenty  feet, 
five  feet  deep.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  condemn  the  venture,  but  his 
condemnation  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  he  expects  to  knock  ten 
feet  out  of  the  bottom  of  his  silo.  Out 
on  the  divide  lives  a  farmer  who 
forgot  to  add  sufficient  water  to  his 
silage  as  he  was  putting  it  away. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  silage  spoiled. 
His  loss  in  corn  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $250. 

Down  on  the  bottom  is  a  feeder 
who  put  down  two  silos  eighteen  by 
sixteen  feet.  One  was  filled  with 
roasting-ear  corn.  It  was  a  washy 
feed  and  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
it.  The  second  was  filled  with  corn 
well  along  in  the  dent  that  had  set 
in  the  shock  two  weeks  before  fill- 
ing. Sufficient  water  was  run  in 
with  the  silage.  This  fed  out  very 
satisfactorily. 

Now  about  the  cost  of  filling:  One 
feeder  worked  alone,  and  hired  the 
work  done  all  the  way  from  the  cutter 
to  the  engine.  He  estimates  a  cost 
of  $1.50  a  ton.  In  a  neighborhood 
here  where  the  farmers  filled  seven 
silos  co-operatively  (they  own  their 
own  cutter)  the  cost  went  below  a 
dollar  a  ton. 

As  to  getting  the  silage  out,  most 
of  those  whom  I  visited  were  taking 
the  good,  sure  route  of  the  tub  and 
ladder.  One  had  a  swinging  hay- 
stacker that  lifted  a  slat  cribbing 
sling  onto  a  wagon  and  carried  about 
three  tubsful  at  a  time.  Another 
thr?w  the  silage  on  a  midway  plat- 
form and  a  second  man  pitched  it 
from  there  to  a  wagon  near  by.  In 
time  I  suppose  all  will  get  to  the  cable 
stacker  and  have  the  crane  haul  a 
box  from  the  silo  to  the  feed  bunks. 

The  cost  of  an  underground  silo 
varies  with  the  amount  of  dry- 
farming  labor  used  in  making  it. 
One  feeder  whose  silo  measures  six- 
teen by  twenty  feet  paid  out  some- 


thing like  $40,  but  usually  the  owners 
figure  on  only  the  cement  and  sand. 
Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLBS. 


SILAGE  FOR  HORSES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Before  erect- 
ing a  silo  at  our  importing  stables, 
we  spent  some  time  in  investigating 
the  merits  of  corn  silage  as  a  horse 
ration.  We  found  in  this  investiga- 
tion quite  a  number  of  breeders  and 
horse  dealers  who  had  used  the  silo 
with  success  for  a  number  of  years. 
Some  others  were  not  so  favorable 
to  its  use,  but  in  such  cases  we  found 
the  experience  lacking.  As  a  result 
of  the  investigation  we  erected  a  stave 
silo  adjacent  to  our  barn,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1912  filled  it  with  corn  which 
was  fairly  well  matured.  This  corn 
would  perhaps  yield  forty  bushels 
per  acre.  The  ears  were  in  the  dent 
and  some  of  the  bottom  leaves  had 
become  dry.  We  took  pains  to  pack  the 
silage  thoroughly  while  putting  it  in. 

Our  importation  of  draft  horses, 
consisting  of  Percherons,  Shires  and 
Belgians,  arrived  in  good  condition 
and  immediately  we  started  them  on 
a  ration  of  corn  silage.  In  a  few  days 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  feed  and 
seemed  to  relish  it  greatly.  We  then 
put  them  on  a  regular  ration  which 
was  made  up  of  twelve  pounds  of 
corn  silage,  eight  pounds  of  oats,  four 
pounds  of  cut  alfalfa,  four  pounds  of 
bran  and  what  good  timothy  hay  they 
would  eat  up  clean.  This  varied  from 
three  to  ten  pounds  per  animal  per  day. 

We  weighed  each  horse  separately 
every  week  during  the  test  and  at 
the  end  of  sixty  days  computed  the 
net  gain  of  the  entire  lot.  This  we 
found  to  be  three  and  three-fourths 
pounds  per  day  per  horse,  which  was 
the  best  gain  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  make  on  our  horses.  From  our 
experience  we  are  satisfied  that  corn 
silage,  properly  put  up  and  pre- 
served, is  a  most  valuable  feed  for 
horses,  both  from  an  economic  stand- 
point and  from  the  standpoint  of 
gains  and  health.  We  shall  aim  in 
the  future  to  feed  all  our  horses  a 
ration  of  silage. 

We  carried  fifty  head  of  imported 
stallions  on  this  feed.  This  is  the 
first  year  in  the  history  of  our  busi- 
ness that  our  horses  have  not  stocked 
when  the  weather  was  bad  and  we 
were  unable  to  get  them  out  and  exer- 
cise them  regularly.  This  is  the  first 
year  in  the  history  of  our  business 
that  we  have  never  had  a  veterinarian 
at  our  barns  on  account  of  colic.  We 
lay  these  two  facts  to  the  use  of 
silage.  It  seems  to  act  on  the  horses 
as  green  grass,  and  keeps  them  in 
perfect  condition.  Their  hair  was 
sleeker  in  December  than  it  usually 
is  in  March.  M.  W.  WOODS. 

Lancaster  Co. 


The  interest  in  sweet  clover  is 
developing  so  rapidly  in  Iowa  that  a 
sweet  clover  picnic  was  held,  re- 
cently, «n  the  farm  of  Frank  Cover- 
dale,  in  Clinton  county. 


&  O.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

L#wer  Apple  Rates 

In  response  to  a  press  notice,  a 
meeting  of  fruit  growers  of  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri  was 
held  at  St.  Joseph,  July  16,  to  start 
measures  that  it  is  hoped  will  result 
in  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  on 
apples  from  the  Missouri  rner  apple 
section  to  points  north,  east  and 
south. 

Investigations  show  that  shippers 
from  this  territory  are  paying  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  times  as 
much  per  ton,  per  mile  haul,  as  the 
eastern  growers.  This  discrimination 
handicaps  the  growers  of  this  section 
in  entering  the  middle  western,  north- 
ern and  southern  markets  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  makes  it  unprofitable 
to  compete  with  the  eastern  growers. 
A  committee  of  four,  representing  the 
four  states  mentioned,  was  appointed 
to  meet  with  the  trans-Mississippi 
traffic  association  with  a  view  of  ad- 
justing these  rat«s. 

A  similar  meeting  of  representatives 
of  Nebraska  roads  and  a  committee 
from  the  Eastern  Nebraska  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Omaha  on  July  23  to  discuss  rates 
from  eastern  to  western  Nebraska 
points.  Rates  from  the  apple  pro- 
ducing section  of  the  state  to  central 
and  western  Nebraska  points  now  in 
force  are  prohibitive  in  many  cases, 
and  it  is  hoped  these  may  be  adjusted 
so  that  growers  of  eastern  Nebraska 
can  place  their  fruit  on  the  markets 
of  western  Nebraska  at  reasonable 
prices  and  still  make  a  profit. 

If  either  or  both  of  these  move- 
ments fail  to  bring  results,  as  a  final 
resort  complaint  will  be  made  to 
government  and  state  officials  having 
jurisdiction  over  such  matters. 


foliage,  which  is  held  and  which 
evaporates  water  during  all  the  dor- 
mant period.  The  roots  cannot  sup- 
ply this  moisture  unless  established. 
For    York    county    the  Austrian, 

I  Scotch,  bull  and  jack  pines  are 
recommended    for    windbreaks  and 

:  ornamental  planting,  and  Black  Hill 
spruce  for  the  latter.  The  jack  pine 
and  the  Black  Hill  spruce  will  prob- 

i  ably  start  more  readily  than  the  other 
varieties,  but  the  jack  pine  is  sonie- 

j  what  scraggly  and  unshapely  and  is 
not  so  desirable  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  Black  Hill  spruce  is  slow 
in  making  windbreaks,  though  it  is 
excellent  for  ornamental  planting. 
Scotch,  Austrian  and  bull  pines  are 
very  good  varieties  for  both  protective 
and  ornamental  purposes. 


Evergreens  in  York  County 

Do  you  recommend  planting  ever- 
greens in  York  county  in  the  fall  of 
the  year?  Also  please  state  what 
variety  of  evergreen  you  consider 
best  for  this  locality. — J.  F.  Matzner, 
York  Co. 

Evergreens  should  be  planted  in 
Nebraska  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  in  condition  for  planting  and 
weather  conditions  are  favorable. 
Fall  planting  is  not  advisable  on 
account  of  our  dry  winters.  Tt  is  often 
so  dry  in  late  summer  and  early  fall 
that  planting  cannot  be  safely  done  at 
that  time,  and  late  fall  planting  does 
not  allow  the  trees  to  establish  them- 
selves before  growth  starts.  Our  dry 
winters  are  almost  sure  death  to 
newly  planted  evergreens.  It  is  un- 
wise to  plant  deciduous  trees  in  the 
fall,  but  much  more  so  to  set  ever- 
greens then.  Evergreens  are  much 
more  easily  dried  out  during  the 
winter    on    accouHt    of    the  heavy 


AVOID  WINTER  KILLING     Van  Brunt 


Plant  less  seed,  but  plant  it  right.    Use  Van  Brunt. 

With  the  Van  Brunt  disc,  seed  falls  into  the  furrow 
when  it  is  wide  open.  Every  seed  is  well  covered  and 
every  plant  protected  from  frost.    This  is  important. 

The  "Van  Brunt"  secures  a  good  stand  with  the  least 
amount  of  seed.  The  saving  in  seed  and  increase  in 
crop  make  the  price  of  the  drill  seem  small. 


Drills 


These  Features  Made  Van  Brunt  Famous 

Wheels  always  stand  true 
Hopper  trussed — don't  sag  - 
Adjustable  gate  force  feed 
Bearings  extend  under  framj 
Adjustable  spring  pressure 
Every  seed  at  bottom  of  furrow 


Even  Seeding  ..  The  Van  Brunt  ad- 
justable gate  feed  guarantees  an  even 
flow  of  any  kind  of  seed  without  bunch- 
ing or  damaging  a  single  kernel. 

Correct  Planting  ..  Disc  openers 
will  not  choke  or  clog  in  any  ground 
that  can  be  seeded.  Seed  falls  into  the 
furrow  when  it  is  wide  open;  it  beats 
the  dirt 

Light  Draft  ..  These  drills  are  light 
weight,  but  strong.  Trussed  hoppers, 
full  length  axles  and  wheel  bearings  ex- 
tending under  frame,  make  the  light- 
duaft  drill. 

Durability  ..  Disc  bearings  are  guar- 
anteed for  the  life  of  the  drill.  Any 
that  wear  out  are  replaced  free.  All 
parts  of  Van  Brunt  Drills  show  the  re- 
sult of  fifty  years  experience  in  drill 
making. 

Our  new  free  drill  book  tells  the  com- 
plete story  of  Van  Brunt  superiority. 
Write  and  ask  for  book,  VB  No. 


John  Deere  Plow 

Moline,  Illinois 


Decalegue  for  Tree  Planters 

The  forest  service  has  devised  a 
d«calcgue  for  the  use  of  farmers  in 
the  plains  regions.  These  ten  com- 
mandments are  to  be  displayed  as 
part  of  the  exhibit  which  the  forest 
service  is  preparing  for  an  exposition 
to  be  held  during  October  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  in  connection  with  the 
eighth  international  dry  farming  con- 
gress. The  commandments  for  owners 
of  windbreaks  are  as  follows: 

I.  — Place  the  windbreak  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  injurious 
prevailing  winds. 

II.  — D&vote  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
|  fifth  of  the  farm  to  timber.    Its  pro- 
tective value  more  than  pays  for  the 
ground  it  occupies,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  timber  yield. 

III.  — Plant  only  species  suited  to 
windbreak  use,  to  the  region  and  to 
the  locality. 

IV.  — Plant  rapid  growers  for  quick 
results;  but  underplant  with  slower 
growing  species,  which  are  usually 
'orger  lived  and  more  valuable. 

V.  — Supplement  a  deciduous  wind- 
break with  evergreens  to  afford  pro- 
tection in  winter. 

VI.  — Separate  trees  by  the  spacing 
proper  to  the  species  used.  The  trees 
should  be  close  enough  to  produce  a 

!  dense  windbreak  and  to  yield  good 
poles,  but  should  not  be  so  crowded 
as  to  produce  spindling  growtn. 

VII.  — Make  the  windbreak  thick 
from  the  bottom  up,  especially  on  the 

j  side  toward  the  wind.  This  may  be 
j  done  by  using  species  whicb  branch 
near  the  ground,  by  planting  outside 
rows  of  low-growing  trees,  by  en- 
couraging natural  reproduction,  and 
by  underplanting. 

VIII.  — Cultivate  the  plantation  thor- 
oughly while  it  is  young. 

IX.  — Do  not  allow  excessive  grazing 
where  reproduction  is  desired. 

X.  — Do  not  thin  your  woodlot  too 
heavily  or  take  out  the  best  trees  for 
minor  uses.  Remember  that  a  timber 
tract  should  be  improved  by  use  and 

!  that  each  clearing  should  leave  it  in 
better  condition  than  before. 


Commercial  celery  growers  spray 
their  celery  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
prevent  blight.  Chemists  in  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  have  found 
that  enough  copper  may  adhere  to 
the  stalks  to  make  such  celery  harm- 
ful to  persons  eating  it.  There  is  no 
danger,  however,  if  the  celery  is  well 
washed  before  using.  The  department 
advises  growers  to  spray  more 
lightly,  and  warns  housewives  to 
wash  purchased  celery  well. 

It  isn't  the  rain  that  falls  that 
determines  the  size  of  the  crop,  but  1 
the  amount  of  water  that  goes  into 
the  soil  and  is  retained  there  for  the 
use  of  the  plants.  When  the  soil  is 
hard  and  out  of  condition  much  of  the 
rain  runs  off  into  the  draws  and  away 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  carrying  with 
it  a  load  of  silt.  Keeping  the  soil  in 
condition  to  catch  rain  is  one  of  the 
big  factors  in  successful  farming. 


I 


A  dry  watering  trough  gives  small 
I  comfort  to  a  hog  on  a  hot  day.  Water- 
ing from  troughs  into  which  the  water 
is  dipped  three  or  four  times  daily 
I  with  a  pail  should  give  way  to  auto- 
j  matic  waterers  which  afford  a  con- 
I  stant  supply.  That  makes  the  porker3 
]  feel  good,  and  unless  they  do  feel 
!  good    they   are   not   likely   to  make 
their  owner  money. 


The  big  yields  of  wheat  have  started 
a  number  of  fellows  with  long  pencils 
to  figuring  the  value  of  land.  One 
figurer  has  concluded  that  with  two- 
fifths  rent  capitalized  at  5  per  cent, 
land  which  yields  thirtv-five  bushels 
of  wheat,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  is 
worth  $210  per  acre.  Steady,  steady; 
it's  much  safer  to  deal  in  averages. 


Wednesday,  July  80,  1913. 
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H.  D.  Lute,  Keith  County 


July  23. — Some  showers  and  two 
good  rains  the  past  week  took  the 
wrinkles  out  of  the  corn  as  well  as 
out  of  the  farmers'  faces.  The 
weather  since  has  been  cool  and 
quite  comfortable,  and  today  it  is 
almost  cold. 

The  first  threshing  job  in  the 
neighborhood  was  finished  yesterday. 
The  yield  of  winter  wheat  was  a  kittle 
tetter  than  fifteen  bushels  on  a 
seventy-acre  field. 

We  have  just  put  the  first  new  tire 
on  our  automobile  after  running  it 
over  8,000  miles.  The  old  tire  was 
not  worn  out,  but  it  accidently  re- 
ceived some  bad  cuts.  Probably  they 
could  have  been  mended,  but  we  re- 
placed the  tire  instead. 

Staying  on  the  job  by  day  and  hav- 
ing the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
chautauqua  nights  and  Sundays,  like 
Sheridan  more  than  twenty  miles 
away,  was  a  treat  made  possible  by 
the  use  of  the  auto.  Things  like  this 
make  the  car  "look  good"  to  the 
farmer. 

Several  years  ago  a  boy  in  this 
county  was  given  a  goose  egg  by  a 
relative.  When  the  boy  became  of 
age  that  egg  had  "hatched"  a  fine 
team  of  horses  worth  $350  Which 
goes  to  show  that  the  boy  is  not  so 
slow  if  given  a  chance. 

Our  little  town  of  200  inhabitants 
has  three  cream  receiving  stations. 
We  often  wonder  whether,  by  com- 
bining and  making  one  building,  one 
person  and  one  tester  do  the  work 
of  the  three,  the  creameries  could  not 
pay  a  little  more  for  cream.  All  this 
duplication  looks  like  an  uncalled  for 
expense  that  if  eliminated  should 
mean  a  cent  or  two  per  pound  of 
butterfat  in  the  farmers'  pockets. 
Besides  what  these  three  stations  take 
in,  a  good  many  farmers  are.  shipping 
their  cream  direct. 

The  Great  Plains  Co-operative  Ex- 
perimental Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  North  , Platte, 
August  20,  21  and  22.  There  will  also 
be  a  sectional  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Agronomy  at  the  same 
time.  Papers  will  be  offered  on  dry 
farming  topics,  such  as  crop  produc- 
tion, soil  water,  utilization  of  feeds, 
soil  fertility,  livestock  in  relation  to 
farming,  horticulture,  etc.  This  is  a 
chance  to  hear  papers  by  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  experimental  work 
at  the  stations  in  the  great  plains 
area,  the  big  dry  farming  district. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

The  weather  continues  hot  and 
dry.  The  corn  leaves  curl  under  the 
weltering  rays  of  the  sun;  but  there 
is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil, 
so  should  we  be  spared  from  hot 
winds  and  be  favored  with  a  good 
rain  soon,  we  will  still  be  able  to 
harvest  a  good  crop. 

We  have  observed,  while  joy- 
liding  over  the  country,  that  many 
farmers  have  not  cut  their  second 
crop  of  alfalfa  as  yet.  If  this  alfalfa 
was  cut  at  the  proper  time  the  first 
time,  the  second  cutting  should  have 
been  cut  at  least  a'  week  ago.  No 
doubt  these  farmers  were  pressed 
with  other  work,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  cut  the  second  crop  at  the 
proper  time,  but  doubtless  some  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  proper  time 
to  cut  alfalfa  and  that  it  should  be 
cut  then. 

Did  you  ever  seek  advice  from  your 
neighbors  as  to  what  kind  of  machin- 
ery to  buy?  If  you  have  you  have  no 
doubt  found  that  after  you  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  information  you 
could  get  you  were  as  much,  if  not 
more,  undecided  than  you  were  be- 
fore. This  is  where  our  college  boys 
have  an  advantage,  for  they  learn  the 
scientific  principles  on  which  machin- 
ery is  built,  and  when  they  look  a 
machine  over  they  are  abl°  to  tell 
whether  it  is  constructed  on  scientific 
principles  or  not. 

Anybody  can  get  all  the  work  there 
is  out  of  a  korse,  but  it  takes  some- 
thing of  a  horseman  to  get  as  much 


work  out  of  him  as  possible  without 
injuring  him.  The  inexperienced 
horseman  had  better  be  on  the  safe 
side  and  go  a  little  slow  these  ex- 
tremely hot  days.  Even  the  best 
horsemen  lose  a  horse  occasionally, 
SO  it  behooves  many  of  us  to  be 
doubly  cautious  when  using  horses  in 
extremely  hot  weather. 

To  stack  or  to  thresh  out  of  the 
shock  is  a  question  that  is  uppermost 
in  many  farmers'  minds  at  this  time. 
How  to  solve  the  question  depends 
largely  upon  how  one  is  equipped  for 
help,  and  also  whether  or  not  his 
neighbors  are  going  to  stack.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  it  pays  to  stack,  but 
my  neighbors  thresh  out  of  the  shock, 
and  I  finally  concluded  to  do  like- 
wise. I  have  always  stacked  until 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  which 
have  been  very  favorable  for  shock 
threshing,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  shock  thresh  just  as  long  as  I  get 
as  good  results  as  I  possibly  could 
by  stacking. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  II  ii  iff  man,  Nemaha  County 

On  July  16  all  records  of  hot 
weather  were  broken  when  the  gov- 
ernment instrument  here  registered 
111  degrees.  Fat  hogs  died  by  the 
dozen.  Hens  died  on  their  nests. 
Tomatoes  cooked  on  the  vines.  Our 
roses  and  geraniums  withered,  and 
some  of  them  yielded. 

On  that  day  the  absence  of  humidity 
saved  man  and  beast.  Threshing 
crews  did  not  halt.  The  life  of  one 
poor  fellow,  who  lived  near  us,  was 
taken,  and  hundreds  of  others  were 
alarmed  as  the  hot  waves  became 
more  frequent  and  the  wind  velocity 
increased;  but  the  toll  was  small 
compared  with  what  it  might  kave 
been.  The  fire  alarm  was  sounded 
over  at  the  pumping  station.  People 
held  their  breath  until  the  signal 
was  given  that  the  fire  was  out. 
Automobile  loads  of  suffering  town 
folks  dashed  off  to  the  creek  and 
woodlands. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  the  weather  vane  on  the 
barn  slipped  around  and  a  cool 
breeze  from  the  north  brought  relief. 
A  patch  of  clouds,  gathered  in  the 
north.  The  thunder  was  near  enough 
to  be  heard.  From  our  porch  we 
could  see  the  lightning  playing  among 
the  clouds.  Only  a  light  shower 
came,  but  it  renewed  our  hopes. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  of 
inspection  of  the  fields  and  the 
garden.  The  leaves  rattle  on  our 
honeysuckle  vines  and  on  the  oak 
trees  on  the  lawn.  The  timothy  in 
the  pasture  would  burn  like  newly 
threshed  straw  if  a  match  were 
touched  to  it.  The  third  cutting  of 
alfalfa  is  feebly  blossoming  at  the 
height  of  two  inches.  Tbe  peaches 
we  picked  on  our  return  were  large, 
juicy  fellows,  but  the  south  side  of 
those  not  protected  by  the  leaves 
were  cooked.- 

Over  in  the  cornfield  things  looked 
better.  Corn  is  six  feet  tall  and  just 
beginning  to  show  tassel.  It  is  not 
fired  from  below ;  9<9  per  cent  of  the 
stalks  are  dark  green  and  healthy. 
Perhaps  one  stalk  in  a  hundred  has 
a  white  top,  which  gives  the  field  tke 
appearance  of  a  "flea  bitten"  horse; 
but  if  the  hot  winds  will  keep  off, 
and  we  get  rains  soon,  we  shall  husk 
many  fields  of  corn  in  southeastern 
Nebraska  that  will  yield  forty  bushels 
per  acre.  A  patch  of  red  clover  we 
sowed  last  spring  is  now  badly  dam- 
aged, but  the  alfalfa  sowed  at  the 
same  time  is  a  good  etand. 

Summing  up  the  entire  situation 
down  in  this  part  of  the  state,  we 
can  report  a  wheat  crop  that  will 
average  about  twenty-five  bushels 
per  acre,  two  good  cuttings  of  alfalfa, 
a  fair  erop  of  timothy  and  clover,  an 
average  oat  crop,  half  a  crop  ef 
potatoes,  prospects  for  an  extra  good 
crop  of  grapes  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  simply  humping.  Those  who 
have  lived  here  for  half  a  century 
have  never  known  a  week  like  the 
one  past,  and  we  have  more  confi- 
dence in  our  part  of  the  state  this 
morning  than  we  have  ever  had 
before.  Only  those  who  have  neg- 
lected their  crops  have  suffered  great 
disappointment.  And  with  all  of  our 
worry  and  with  all  the  scorching 
winds  I  do  not  know  of  a  farm  in  my: 
home  county  that  is  for  sale. 


Come  to  Canada  now  and  let  us  help  you  pick  a  choice  farm  before 

the  best  are  taken.  The  Canadian  Government  is  now  distributing  135,000 
FREE  fertile  farms  along  or  near  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway — Wheat 
Farms,  Poultry  Farms,  Dairy  Farms,  and  farms  adapted  to  cattle,  hog,  sheep 
and  horse  raising. 

Even  if  you  have  already  located  your  farm  you  should  travel  to  it 

over  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  and  have  the  added  advantage  of  trav- 
eling from  1,550  to  2,500  miles  through  Canada's  richest  farming  country. 

Just  glance  over  these  low  rates — tickets  are  first-class,  round-trip, 
good  for  twenty-five  days,  with  stop-over  privilege.  Excursions  every  first  and 
third  Tuesday,  via  Duluth  and  Ft.  Frances,  or  via  St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg. 


Q    To  From 

Chicago 

Duluth 

Des  Moines 

Kansa9 

City 

Omaha 

Minneapolis 
or  St.  Paul 

St.  Louia 

Sioux 
City 

Dauphin.  Manitoba 

(37.60 

(24.16 

(37.35 

(42.05 

(36.46 

(27.86 

(46.10 

(33.16 

Reglna.  Sask.   .   ,  . 

35.00 

30.00 

37.60 

43.60 

37.60 

30.00 

44.00 

34.60 

Saskatoon,  Sask.  .  . 

37.60 

32.60 

40.00 

46.00 

40.00 

32.50 

46.60 

37.00 

Prince  Albert.  Sask  . 

37.60 

32.60 

40.00 

46.00 

40.00 

32.50 

46.50 

37.00 

No.  Battleford.  Sask. 

39.96 

34.05 

42.45 

47.60 

12.45 

34.95 

48.95 

39.45 

Edmonton,  Alberta  . 

16.60 

39.60 

46.50 

47.60 

46.60 

S9.50 

60.50 

46.60 

Klndersley.  Sask. ,  . 

41.30 

36.30 

43.80 

47.50 

43.80 

36.30 

60.30 

40.80 

(Kates  from  and  to  other  points  proportionately  low) 

Western  Canada  welcomed  140,000  Americans  last  year  and  will 
welcome  you.  American  farmers  are  getting  rich  on  Canadian  farms. 
It's  your  turn  now. 

Get  these  FREE  BOOKS  "Sfi** 

'  Homeseekers'  Guide"— "The  Breadbasket  of  the  World"—  Peace 
rer  Country"  and  how  to  reach  it — full  of  facts  and  authentic  information. 

Write  today  and  6nd  out  how  you  can  get  a  fertile  160- 
l  acre  farm  free. 

R  G.BELL 

General  Agent 
66  W.  Adams  Street 
Chicago 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Save  Much  Time  §nd 
Labor  in  Summer 

"DESIDES   greatly  increasing    the    quantity    and    improving  the 
quality  of  cream  and  butter    DE    LAVAL    cream  separators 
save  much  valuable  time  and  labor. 

This  great  saving  of  toe  and  labor  counts  for  more  in  sum- 
met'  than  at  any  other  season  and  often  alone 
saves  the  cost  of  a  separator,  aside  from  all 
its  other  advantages. 

As  compared  with  any  kind  of  gravity 
setting  the  saving  of  man's  time  and  labor 
and  usually  woman's  drudgery  with  a 
DE  LAVAL  is  a  big  item  in  its  favor. 

As  compared  with  other  separators  the 
DE  LAVAL  saves  much  time  and  labor  by 
its  greater  capacity,  easier  running,  easier 
handling,  easier  cleaning  and  freedom  from 
need  of  adjustment  or  repair. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  advantages 
which  make  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator  the  be6t  of  all  summer 
farm  investments,  as  every  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to  explain 
and  demonstrate  to  anyone  at  all  interested. 

S*e  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once  or  if  you  do  not  know 
him  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


CORRUGATED 
METAL 


STACK  MB 


SAVE  ALL  ALFALFA  PAY  BIG  PROFITS  * 

More  economical  than  barns  or  sheds  Corrugated  sheets  are  29  times  as  strong 
as  plain.  Being  made  in  sections,  occupies  but  little  space  when  not  in  use. 
Shipped  in  bundles  and  lakes  lowest  freight  rate.  Saves  Alfalfa  in  better  shape 
than  if  stored  in  a  barn.   Made  in  all  sizes.    Easy  to  put  on    Will  last  a  life  time. 

=  FARMER  AGENTS  WANTED 

=  Write  today  for  literature  and  special  agents  prices  to  one  man  in  each  locality 

THE  MARTIN  METAL  MFG.  C0.,DePi  e  Wichita,  Km. 
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Phone  No.  81968 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (In  advance)  $1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
Within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
Us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Earmer   when    the   time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Earmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Parmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


No,  this  editorial  is  not 
Hot  Air.  in  reference  to  the  tariff 
debates  in  congress,  as 
its  heading  might  easily  indicate.  The 
hot  air  to  which  we  here  refer  is  the 
kind  that  makes  farmers  uneasy  about 
the  corn  crop.  And  it  cannot  be 
successfully  denied  that  we  have  had 
some  of  it  in  Nebraska  this  summer. 
The  wind  was  a  bit  warmish — as  our 
English  friends  would  say — on  several 
days  in  July.  We  used  to  lay  the 
blame  for  our  hot  winds  upon  Arizona 
and  other  desert  and  defenseless 
places  to  the  southwest;  but  the 
weather  men  tell  us  we  can't  justly 
do  that.  The  causes  of  hot  winds, 
they  say,  are  very  local.  When  the 
sun's  rays  come  down  the  nearest 
way  upon  dry  earth,  the  layer  of  air 
next  thereto  becomes  very  warm.  All 
that  is  needed  then  to  produce  a  hot 
wind  is  to  set  this  heated  air  in 
motion. 

Moist  earth  cools  the  air  and  pre- 
vents superheating.  On  the  same  day 
the  wind  may  be  several  degrees 
cooler  in  a  locality  where  there  has 
been  a  recent  shower  than  in  an 
adjoining  locality  where  drouth  pre- 
vails. The  breeze  that  blows  down 
a  city  street  where  the  sun  reflects 
upon  hot  pavements  is  hotter  by 
several  degrees  than  the  breeze  from 
a  field  of  alfalfa  plants  with  their 
feet  in  water.  In  dry  weather,  when 
the  days  are  clear,  south  winds,  and 
sometimes  north  ones,  too,  are  very 
likely  to  be  hot.  Cloudiness  and  rain- 
fall are  the  cures  for  hot  winds.  Both 
are  out  of  the  control  of  man.  Crops 
are  sheltered  from  withering  blasts 
by  trees,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  shelter 
belts  greatly  affect  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  dry  weather. 


The  question  of  keeping 
Holding  the  boys  on  th«  farm  is 
the  Boys.     very    loosely  discussed. 

Do  we  mean  boys  or 
young  men?  Rural  life  reformers 
usually  treat  this  question  as  though 
it  were  one  of  keeping  farm  boys  from 
running  away  from  home  before  they 
are  twenty-one.  Have  good  roads, 
good  schools,  pleasant  home  sur- 
roundings and  reasonable  working 
hours,  they  say,  and  your  boys  will 
not  leave  you.  Such  conditions  in- 
crease the  contentment  of  boys,  of 
course,  and  heighten  their  desire  to 
make  the  country  their  lifelong 
home;  but  we  submit  that  not  many 
farmers  are  bothered  by  their  boys 
running  away  from  home  before  they 
are  of  age.  A  farmer  with  three  or 
four  sons  may  not  have  the  slightest 
trouble  keeping  them  all  with  him 
until  they  reach  their  majority,  but 
what  then?    The  real  problem  is  to 


give  the  boys  a  chance  to  stay  in  the 
country  after  they  are  twenty-one, 
and  when  all  but  one  or  two  in  each 
family  must  leave  the  old  homestead. 
The  boy  must  then  have  something 
more  than  a  mere  liking  for  rural 
life.  Every  writer  or  speaker  who 
undertakes  to  discuss  this  subject 
ought  to  tell  whether  he  is  talking 
about  boys  that  run  away  from  home 
or  about  young  men  who  have  be- 
come of  age  and  are  deciding  upon 
a  life-work.  That  would  greatly 
clarify  the  whole  matter. 


Farm  products  should 
A  Tariff  not  be  placed  upon  the 
"Sacrifice."  free  list  unless  manu- 
factured commodities 
are  placed  there  also.  Tariff  revision 
ought  to  be  proportionate;  it  is  unfair 
to  lower  duties  on  the  products  of  the 
farm  more  than  the  duties  on  manu- 
factured articles.  The  farmer  must 
not  be  sacrificed.  These  are  the 
arguments  advanced  by  a  number  of 
senators  from  agricultural  states 
against  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff 
bill  now  under  consideration  in  the 
senate. 

The  arguments  are  Catchy,  and  look 
logical,  but  from  a  practical  stand- 
point they  have  little  force.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  show  that  existing 
duties  on  farm  products,  except  those 
on  wool  and  sugar,  have  for  more 
than  temporary  periods  increased  the 
prices  of  those  products  in  this 
country,  or  that  they  are  likely  to  do 
so  if  allowed  to  remain.  So  long 
as  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  meat  are 
being  exported  in  the  quantities  they 
were  exported  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  there  is  no  farmers'  trust 
to  hold  the  domestic  price  above  the 
foreign  price,  duties  thereon  are  in- 
effective, no  matter  at  what  figure 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  tariff  law. 
If  inoperative,  then  why  make  such 
a  fuss  about  their  removal? 

Both  the  advocates  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  pending  tariff  bill,  we 
believe,  assign  too  much  importance 
to  the  agricultural  schedule.  Placing 
farm  products  on  the  free  list  will 
not  result  in  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  living  expected  by  many  of  the 
advocates  of  the  measure,  nor  will  it 
cause  the  slump  in  prices  for  grains 
and  livestock  prophesied  by  its  oppo- 
nents. To  abolish  something  that 
has  not  been  effective  cannot  cause 
much  disturbance. 

We  fail  to  see  how  the  bill  sacrifices 
the  interests  of  farmers.  Duties  are 
lowered  on  a  long  list  of  articles 
farmers  must  buy,  and  agricultural 
implements,  harness,  wire,  nails  and 
lumber  are  placed  on  the  free  list. 
These  are  changes  that  count,  because 
they  affect  duties  that  are  operative; 
they  should  result  in  cheapening 
farmers'  supplies.  To  trade  nothing 
for  something  is  not  a  sacrifice. 

Instead  of  giving  theoretical  argu- 
ments for  equal  protection,  opponents 
of  the  pending  tariff  bill  should  give 
figures  to  show  how  farmers  will  lose 
by  its  operation.  The  bill  will  un- 
doubtedly sacrifice  the  opportunity  of 
high-tariff  senators  to  tell  farmers 
how  they  are  protected  by  the  tariff. 
We  suspect  that  is  the  "sacrifice" 
which  gives  these  senators  the  great- 
est concern. 

*    *  * 

It  is  generally  recog- 
Trading.  nized  that  the  people  of 
one  nation  cannot  buy 
from  the  people  of  another  nation 
without  selling,  but  that  they  cannot 
sell  without  buying,  although  equally 
true,  is  not  so  clearly  understood.  In 
a  speech  in  the  senate  last  week 
Senator  Burton  of  Ohio  urged  that  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  business  in  this 
country  t«  lower  our  tariff  duties 
unless  at  the  same  time  foreign 
countries  lowered  theirs.  Such  a 
policy,  said  he,  would  give  foreign 
producers  access  to  our  markets 
without  giving  our  producers  similar 
advantages  abroad,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  sure  decline  of  domestic 
industry. 

This  idea  is  based  upon  a  false 
notion  of  trade.  To  urge  that  for- 
eigners would  flood  this  country  with 
goods  and  put  our  industries  out  of 
business  is  to  urge  that  they  would 
dump  their  wares  upon  us  without 
taking  anything  in  return.  That  they 
would  not  do,  of  course.  It  is  a  well 
established  law  of  trade  that,  unless 
tribute  is  being  paid,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  a  country  must  in  the  long 
run  exactly  balance.  Therefore, 
whatever  interferes  with  imports 
interferes  with  exports  also.  The 
members   of   the  national  monetary 


commission  saw  this  when  they 
showed  that  our  clumsy  system  of 
foreign  exchange  by  hampering  im- 
porters also  hampers  exporters. 

To  increase  imports  means  to  in- 
crease exports.  For  this  reason  a 
nation  can  afford  to  lower  its  tariff 
wall  quite  regardless  of  what  other 
nations  do.  It  would  cause  readjust- 
ments, and  some  illy-adapted  indus- 
tried  would  be  squeezed  out,  but  the 
ones  best  adapted  to  the  country 
would  thrive  all  the  more.  To  main- 
tain a  high  tariff  wall  because  other 
nations  do,  or  to  refuse  to  lower  it 
unless  nations  act  in  concert,  is  as 
foolish  as  to  cut  off  one's  nose  to 
spite  one's  face. 

*  *  * 
It  was  a  happy  compar- 
Stilts.  ison  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams made  between 
protective  tariff  duties  and  stilts.  A 
tariff,  like  stilts  for  a  boy,  enables 
the  protected  industry  to  run  faster 
— to  make  bigger  profits.  But  the 
advantage  of  this  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  the  industries  from 
which  it  must  buy  its  raw  materials 
are  also  up  on  stilts.  For  instance, 
the  duties  that  serve  as  stilts  for  the 
steel  trust  hamper  every  industry 
that  uses  steel.  It  is  as  if  half  a  dozen 
boys  were  going  to  run  a  race.  If 
only  one  of  them  was  provided  with 
stilts  he  would  be  sure  to  win.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  all  were  provided 
with  stilts  alike,  there  would  be  no 
advantage  in  having  stilts.  The  com- 
parison must  not  be  pushed  too  far, 
however.  It  is  not  possible  to  give 
equal  protection  to  industries,  as  it 
would  be  to  give  each  of  the  boys 
stilts  alike.  The  advantage  given  to 
one  industry  by  a  tariff  is  a  handicap 
to  another.  In  all  the  complex  rela- 
tions of  business  it  is  impossible  to 
frame  a  tariff  law  that  will  give  equal 
advantages  to  all.  It  is  then  as  if  a 
half  dozen  boys  set  out  to  run  a  race 
with  stilts  of  unequal  height.  Obvi- 
ously that  would  be  unfair,  and,  since 
the  stilts  could  not  be  made  equal, 
the  disinterested  bystander  would  be 
most  likely  to  suggest  that  all  get 
down  and  take  to  their  heels. 


Western  railroads,  prin- 
Home  cipally  at  the  suggestion 
Industry.  of  roads  entering  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  believed,  are 
asking  that  the  rate  on  flour  from 
Missouri  river  territory  to  the  Pacific 
coast  be  increased  from  65  cents  per 
hundredweight  to  75  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  present  rate  on 
wheat  for  this  haul  is  58  cents,  which 
gives  a  difference  of  7  cents  per 
hundredweight  between  wheat  and 
flour.  The  proposed  rate  would  give 
a  difference  of  17  cents.  That  would 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Cali- 
fornia millers,  who,  since  the  decline 
of  the  California  wheat  industry,  must 
either  go  out  of  business  or  ship  in 
wheat  for  grinding.  The  millers  want 
the  increased  rate  on  flour  to  shut 
out  the  competition  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  mills.  The  California  rail- 
roads are  willing  to  ask  for  the 
increase  in  order  to  encourage  mill- 
ing on  their  lines.  No  question  of 
the  cost  of  service  or  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  rate  is  involved.  It  is' 
simply  a  question  of  whether  wheat 
from  this  territory  shall  go  to  Cali- 
fornia as  wheat  or  as  flour.  The 
natural  and  right  thing  is  that  it  be 
milled  here.  Our  Nebraska  railway 
commission  in  fighting  for  this 
will  have  the  hearty  support  of  all 
Nebraskans. 


Whether  to  thresh  from 
Garnering  the  shock  or  stack  and 
the  Grain,    thresh    at    leisure,  free 

from  worry  about 
bleached  or  sprouted  grain,  has  been 
a  time-honored  subject  of  discussion 
among  farmers.  A  series  of  dry 
harvests  in  Nebraska  seem  to  have 
given  the  best  of  the  argument,  for 
the  present  at  least,  to  the  advocates 
of  shock  threshing.  This  year  fewer 
farmers  than  usual  have  stacked  their 
grain.  That  shock  threshing  saves 
time  and  labor  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. The  advantage  of  stacking 
lies  largely  in  greater  security  from 
wet  weather.  When  harvests  are  not 
wet  it  is  quite  natural  that  shock 
threshing  should  become  more  popu- 
lar. Yet  it  always  means  taking  a 
chance,  for  you  can  never  tell  when 
a  wet  spell  will  come,  even  in  a  dry 
season  in  Nebraska,  and  start  the 
grain  to  growing  in  the  shocks.  An 
old-fashioned  wet  harvest  would  not 
only  revive  this  discussion,  but  would 
turn  the  tide  again  toward  stacking. 


The    announcement  by 
Parcel  Post   Postmaster  General 

Squall.  Burleson  of  a  reduction 
on  August  15  of  parcel 
post  rates,  and  an  increase  in  the 
mailable  weight,  of  packages  to 
twenty  pounds,  on  local  routes  and 
within  what  are  now  the  first  and 
second  zones,  as  presented  in  this 
paper  last  week,  was  followed  by  a 
good  sized  rumpus  in  Washington. 

First,  a  delegation  of  railroad 
representatives  landed  to  lay  com- 
plaints before  members  of  congress 
and  to  prepare  to  make  formal 
protest  to  the  interstate  commerce 
commission.  The  railroads  now  re- 
ceive 50  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of 
the  express  companies.  The  proposed 
parcel  post  changes  would  rob  the 
express  companies  of  enough  busi- 
ness, said  these  railroad  men,  to 
lower  the  income  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000 
per  year.  The  worst  of  it,  they 
alleged,  was  that  the  roads  would 
receive  nothing  from  the  government 
for  carrying  in  the  mails  the  very 
packages  taken  from  the  express 
companies. 

This  is  the  first  hint  we  have  ever 
had  that  the  railroads  carry  the  mails 
for  nothing.  Of  course,  Uncle  Sam 
should  not  impose  upon  the  railroads; 
they  should  be  compensated  for  their 
work.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that 
they  should  receive  as  much  for 
carrying  packages  in  the  mails  as 
they  now  receive  for  carrying  pack- 
ages in  cahoots  with  the  express 
companies.  The  express  companies 
are  simply  a  device  of  the  railroads 
to  exact  more  money  from  the  pack- 
age business,  and  naturally  it  makes 
the  latter  wince  to  have  the  govern- 
ment spoil  the  game. 

The  most  serious  row,  however, 
was  kicked  up  in  the  senate.  It  was 
first  urged  that  in  changing  zones 
and  rates  the  postmaster  general  had 
exceeded  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  parcel  post  law.  But 
the  law  quite  clearly  gives  him  power 
to  change  the  rates  and  zones  with 
the  consent  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission,  which  Mr.  Burle- 
son had  in  this  case.  Abandoning 
that  line  of  attack,  some  of  the  sen- 
ators now  wish  to  repeal  the  section 
of  the  law  giving  the  postmaster 
general  power  to  make  such  changes 
as  experience  demands. 

Baok  of  this  movement  seems  to  be 
a  desire  to  prevent  the  expansion  of 
the  parcel  post.  Congressman  Lewis 
of  Maryland,  long  in  the  fight  for 
parcel  post,  has  issued  a  warning  to 
farmers.  "Should  the  'administrative 
powers'  clause  of  the  parcel  post  law 
be  stricken  out,"  says  he,  "the  vital 
force  of  parcel  post  will  be  killed; 
it  cannot  be  expanded,  and  we  will 
have  lost  the  work  of  forty  years." 
It  seems  hardly  probable  that  an  at- 
tempt to  bind  parcel  post  hand  and 
foot  can  succeed.  However,  a  letter 
to  Nebraska  senators  and  to  your 
congressman  might  help  prevent  such 
a  fate. 


The  price  of  wheat  has 
Wheat's  Off.   slipped   below   the  70- 

cent  mark  at  country 
stations.  That  is  getting  back  almost 
to  a  "hard  times"  basis.  The  price 
is  about  10  cents  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not 
continue  to  hit  the  toboggan  through 
the  fall  months  as  it  did  last  year. 
Surely  farmers  cannot  now  be  ac- 
cused of  causing  high  priced  flour 
and  bread.  A  trem#ndous  amount  of 
wheat  is  being  marketed.  This  is 
partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
holding  wheat  Was  not  an  unqualified 
success  last  year.  But  wholesale 
dumping  is  helping  to  ruin  the  price. 
Nothing  suits  the  speculators  better 
than  to  secure  a  large  part  of  a  big 
wheat  crop  at  a  low  price  and  th»n 
hold  it  for  a  rise.  We  help  them  play 
their  game  when  we  dump  our  wheat. 


"There  is  hardly  an 
Enforced  election  anywhere  in 
Voting.       the  country,  outside  of 

presidential  years,  in 
which  the  issue  is  not  carried  by  a 
minority  of  the  electorate,"  said 
Secretary  Daniels  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment in  an  address  in  California  last 
week.  As  a  remedy  he  advocated 
voting  by  mail  for  citizens  away 
from  home,  and  measures  to  compel 
all  citizens  to  vote.  With  voting  by 
mail  we  can  agree,  but  the  idea  of 
enforcing  voting,  it  seems  to  us,  has 
undeserved  popularity.  When  citizens 
entitled  to  the  ballot  do  not  use  it, 
it  is  usually  because  they  are  not 
interested.   And  if  they  are  not  inter- 
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ested,  it  is  because  they  are  not 
informed.  How  much  better  off  would 
we  be,  therefore,  if  we  forced  un- 
informed citizens  to  vote?  The 
remedy  lies  in  creating  an  interest 
in  public  affairs  that  shall  reach 
every  citizen.  A  good  start  can  be 
made'  through  the  schools.  Civics, 
or  the  affairs  of  government,  should 
be  better  taught  to  boys  and  girls.  Let 
voting  be  compelled  not  by  law,  but  by 
lively  interest  in  publie  questions. 


HOG  CHOLERA  SYMPTOMS 

Part  of  Press  Bulletin  No.  43,  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station,  by  Drs. 
J.  H.  Gain  and  Fred  E.  Johnson: 

A  study  of  hog  cholera  shows  a 
greater  variety  of  symptoms  and  of 
post-mortem  lesions  than  in  any 
other  disease  that  affects  farm  ani- 
mals. In  some  herds  one  or  two 
animals  may  be  noticed  off  feed  for 
a  while  and  then  they  may  show  a 
gradual  improvement  and  finally  re- 
cover. These  animals  may  infect  the 
entire  herd  and  the  outbreak  become 
general  before  there  is  any  suspicion 
that  the  trouble  is  cholera.  While 
the  first  one  or  two  hogs,  owing  to 
their  greater  resistance,  may  have 
had  cholera  in  the  chronic  form, 
other  animals  in  the  herd  may  quite 
generally  have  the  acute  type  and 
die  rapidly;  or  again,  the  whole  herd 
may  have  a  slow  or  mild  type  of 
cholera  with  only  an  occasional 
death.  In  this  case  cholera  is  not 
always  suspected  and  yet  this  herd 
may  be  the  center  of  a  wide  infection. 
The  acute  type  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  disease,  the  hogs  dying  rapidly 
and  most  of  them  showing  the  symp- 
toms commonly  associated  with 
cholera.  Where  the  acute  type  of 
cholera  has  once  visited  a  farm,  the 
farmer  is  often  slow  to  believe  the 
slower,  or  chronic,  form  of  the  dis- 
ease to  be  cholera,  and  before  he  is 
aware,  the  whole  herd  is  more  or  less 
affected. 

In  hog  cholera  there  is  sometimes 
found  a  condition  commonly  called 
"swine  plague"  or  "infectious  pneu- 
monia," where  the  lungs  seem  to  be 
the  only  part  of  the  animal  affected, 
and  many  have  believed  that  this 
condition  could  not  be  combated  by 
the  use  of  serum.  At  the  Nebraska 
serum  plant,  blood  from  typical  cases 
of  swine  plague  injected  into  sus- 
ceptible pigs  developed  the  acute  type 
of  cholera  without  the  lung  compli- 
cations. It  was  found  that  serum 
would  protect  against  blood  from 
these  pigs  as  well  as  against  the  blood 
from  hogs  showing  normal  cholera 
symptoms.  Serum  has  been  used 
against  several  outbreaks  in  this 
state  where  the  post-mortem  lesions 
were  those  of  swine  plague,  and  was 
found  potent  to  protect  against  this 
form  of  cholera  as  well  as  against 
those  cases  where  the  lesions  were 
entirely  those  of  hog  cholera.  When- 
ever a  disease  that  is  contagious 
appears  among  hogs,  spreading  more 
or  less  rapidly  and  quite  uniformly 
fatal,  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that 
it  is  cholera. 

Where  cholera  is  suspected,  it  is 
well  to  get  a  thermometer  and  take 
the  temperature  of  a  number  of  those 
that  are  apparently  well.  The  nor- 
mal temperature  is  from  101  to  103 
degrees  in  winter  and  about  one 
degree  higher  in  summer.  Where 
there  has  been  one  or  more  sick  hogs 
in  a  herd  for  some  days,  it  may  be 
found  that  while  most  of  the  hogs 
are  apparently  well  they  have  a  tem- 
perature of  105  to  107  degrees.  A 
hog  infected  with  cholera  may  have 
a  high  temperature  for  three  to  five 
days  before  it  shows  other  signs  of 
being  sick  and  during  this  time  will 
be  looking  for  its  feed  and  have  every 
appearance  of  health.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  an  apparently  healthy  herd  have 
been  found  with  high  temperatures. 

Make  a  post-mortem  on  a  hog  that 
has  just  died  and  examine  the  kidneys 
for  small .  dark  red  spots  resembling 
those  on  a  turkey  egg.  Look  for 
small  bright  red  spots  along  the  small 
intestines  and  somewhat  larger  ones 
on  the  lungs.  The  lymphatic  glands, 
which  are  found  in  the  flank,  along 
the  intestines,  and  between  the  lungs, 
and  which  are  a  light  amber  color  in 
health,  will  be  found  congested  and 
varying  from  a  pink  to  a  very  dark 
color. 


SEEDBED  FOR  WHEAT 

For  three  years  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  at  Manhattan,  has  been 
testing  methods  of  preparing  land 
for  winter  wheat.  The  results  have 
not  been  the  same  each  year,  but  the 
average  for  the  three  seasons  shows 
that  the  largest  yields  of  wheat,  and 
the  greatest,  profits,  result  from  those 
methods,  of  seedbed  preparation  in, 
which  the  soil  is  worked  early  in  the 
season  and  kept  cultivated  until  the 
wheat  is  sown  in  the  fall. 

In  the  case  of  the  1913  crop,  early 
plowing  alone,  as  compared  with  late 
plowed  fields,  was  responsible  for 
doubling  the  yield  in  a  number  of 
instances.  A  plat  plowed  seven 
inches  deep  on  July  15,  1912,  on  land 
continuously  cropped  to  wheat,  yielded 
thirty-five  bushels  per  acre,  while  a 
similar  plat  plowed  seven  inches  deep 
on  September  15  yielded  only  seven- 
teen and  one-half  bushels  per  acre. 

In  this  test,  which  was  a  duplication 
of  the  two  preceding  ones,  plowing 
was  done  on  three  different  dates — 
July  15,  August  15  and  September  15. 
In  July  two  plats  were  plowed — one 
seven  inches  deep  and  one  three 
inches  de«p.  Three  plats  were 
plowed  in  August,  all  seven  inches 
deep.  Of  these,  one  was  disked  in 
July  before  plowing,  another  was  cul- 
tivated after  it  was  plowed  until  time 
to  sow  the  wheat,  while  the  third 
was  not  worked  after  plowing  until 
September  15.  Three  plats  were 
plowed  in  September,  one  seven  inches 
deep,  one  three  inches  deep,  and  the 
third,  which  had  been  disked  in  July, 
also  three  inches  deep.  Another  plat, 
in  preparation  for  wheat,  was  merely 
disked,  without  plowing. 

Early  Plowing:  Best 

Of  all  these  methods  of  prepara- 


tion the  plat  plowed  seven  inches 
deep  on  July  15  produced  the  largeBt 
yield,  thirty-five  bushela,  as  noted 
above.  As  an  average  for  three  years 
early  plowing  of  this  kind  has  pro- 
duced three  and  three-fourths  bushels 
per  acre  more  than  any  other  method 
employed.  The  land  plowed  only 
three  inches  deep  on  July  15  has  on 
an  average  for  three  years  produced 
thirteen  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre 
less  than  the  seven-inch  plowing  on 
the  same  date. 

Of  the  plats  plowed  in  August,  the 
one  that  was  worked  after  it  was 
plowed  produced  thirty- two  and 
three-fourths  bushels  per  acre,  while 
the  one  that  was  not  cultivated  be- 
tween plowing  and  seeding  time 
produced  only  twenty-eight  and  three- 
fourths  bushels,  a  difference  of  four 
bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of  Cultivat- 
ing wheat  ground  after  it  is  plowed. 
This  increase  in  yield  was  secured 
at  an  additional  expense  of  only  65 
cents  per  acre.  The  plat  disked  July 
15  and  plowed  August  15  produced 
twenty-nine  and  three-fourths  bushels 
per  acre,  or  One  bushel  more  than 
the  plat  plowed  at  the  sarne  time 
without  previous  disking. 

Of  the  three  plats  plowed  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  the  one  disked  On  July 
15,  and  plowed  three  inches  deep, 
gave  the  largest  yield,  twenty-seven 
and  one-half  bushels  per  acre.  The 
plat  plowed  seven  inches  deep  on 
September  15  yielded  seventeen  and 
one-half  bushels  per  acre,  as  already 
stated,  while  the  plat  plowed  three 
inches  deep  without  previous  disking 
made  only  sixteen  and  one-half 
bushels. 

Disking  alone  proved  to  be  a  very 
poor  method  of  preparing  land  for 
wheat.    This  plat  had  grown  wheat 


EXPLORING  NEAR  HOME 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have 
heard  much  of  Boyd  county,  of  the 
scenic  views,  the  good  land  and 
wonderful  crops  across  the  river — 
said  river  being  the  classic  Niobrara, 
famed  for  its  mighty  volume  of 
swiftly-flowing  water,  and  the  great 
power  canal  yet  to  be  built.  But 
until  Memorial  day  we  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  see  it  for  ourselves. 
On  the  night  before  we  had  a  hard, 
driving  rain,  and  this  gave  us  ample 
chance  to  see  the  difference  between 
the  roads  of  the  two  counties.  We 
left  home  and  our  own  undulating 
prairies  shortly  after  sunrise,  travel- 
ing at  a  good  rate  of  speed  out  toward 
the  Minneola  country,  then  north- 
ward toward  the  Red  Bird  bridge 
across  the  Niobrara. 

On  the  Holt  county  side  almost  all 
of  the  corn  planting  was  finished. 
We  saw  one  man  listing  in  mud  and 
water  for  rods  at  a  stretch.  This 
was  over  near  the  Carson's,  in  a 
valley  of  beautiful  farms  and  old 
cottonwood  groves.  The  roads  along 
these  farms  were  full  of  mud  and 
water,  and  the  King  road  drag  would 
make  a  vast  improvement.  The  road- 
sides were  dotted  with  yellow  and 
white  eyed  grass  flowers  and  wild 
sweet  peas.  Farther  on,  near  Jack 
France's  farm,  we  crossed  a  little 
creek  and  passed  over-  a  few  miles 
that  could  easily  be  called  "No  Man's 
Country" — sand  dunes  and  weeds, 
with  but  few  flats  where  hay  could 
be  cut. 

Coming  down  near  the  Red  Bird 
creek  where  it  joins  the  Niobrara  we 
saw  a  few  native  trees,  mostly  oaks, 
in  the  gulches.  Thick,  muddy  water, 
fit  for  neither  man  nor  beast,  was 
flowing  in  the  creek,  and  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable  in  places  as 
a  result  of  washing.  We  found  Red 
Bird  to  consist  of  a  store,  a  smithy, 
and  two  residences,  one  of  which 
contains  the  postoffice.    We  watered 


our  horses  here  from  an  open  well, 
expecting  to  find  alkali  water  on  the 
Boyd  county  side. 

Over  in  Boyd  County 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Niobrara, 
across  the  fine  concrete  bridge,  we 
saw  a  little  shanty  where  rumor  says 
that  Evelyn  Thaw,  the  noted  actress, 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  quietude.  Had 
I  been  in  a  better  mood  and  had  a 
camera  with  me  I  might  have  seen 
beauty  in  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
yellow  mud  accumulating  on  the 
Duggy  wheels,  and  the  deep,  roaring 
gorges  over  which  we  passed.  The 
road  supervisors  on  that  side  have 
done  good  work  and  the  roads  were 
in  as  good  shape  as  possible. 

We  saw  some  stone,  and  the  gum 
or  rosin  weed  was  thick  on  the  hill- 
sides. One  man  had  plowed  his  land 
in  three-cornered  tracts  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  hill  was  shaped  like  a 
flatiron  set  upon  end,  and  he  could  do 
no  other  way.  I  saw  hills  eroded  by 
time  until  now  they  look  like  steps 
of  a  mighty  stairway.  Horses  were 
grazing  there,  but  we  saw  only  a  few 
cattle.  The  largest  herd  was  of  Here- 
fords  on  our  own  side  of  the  river. 

Lynch  we  saw  from  the  top  of  the 
hills  a  mile  away,  nestled  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ponca.  As  we  neared  it  we 
were  undeniably  disappointed,  for  we 
had  expected  more.  The  brass  bands 
were  out,  two  in  number,  uniformed, 
with  about  twenty  players  in  each 
band.  A  good  many  ladies  took  part 
in  the  exercises,  and  the  music  was 
good.  Only  eight  old  soldiers  were 
in  the  ranks. 

We  returned  home  in  the  evening, 
glad  to  rest  tired  eyes  and  body,  and 
infinitely  thankful  that  we  don't  have 
to  plow  straight  up  hill  for  the  water 
to  wash  down.  We  saw  several 
patches  of  alfalfa,  but  that  in  Holt 
county  is  as  good  as  Boyd's.  The 
best  that  we  saw  was  just  a  few 
miles  from  home  on  the  Cox  &  Robin- 
son ranch.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 
Holt  Co. 


If  there  is  anything  more  aggra- 
vating than  to  come  home  from  help- 
ing a  neighbor  thresh  and  find  the 
cattle  in  the  corn  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  The  old  cow  that  leads  the 
herd  through  the  fence  seems  always 
to  know  when  the  men  folks  are  away. 


McCulley  bridge  across  the  Niobrara  river 
counties.    Here  is  something  permanent. 


between    Holt    and  Boyd 


for  three  years  without  plowing;  it 
yielded  only  nine  and  Gtte-third 
bushels  per  acre.  The  average  yield 
for  three  years  from  plats  merely 
disked  has  been  only  six  and  two- 
thirds  bushels.  Disking  is  a  desirable 
practice  when  used  in  connection 
with  plowing,  but  a  very  poor  sub- 
stitute for  plowing.  On  lighter  soil 
it  would  no  doubt  give  better  results. 
Disking  before  plowing  is  a  good 
practice,  especially  if  plowing  is  de- 
layed; it  helps  to  hold  moisture  and 
makes  plowing  easier, 

Moisture  Controls  Yield 

The  results  with  the  1911  crops  in 
this  series  of  tests  were  even  more 
strikingly  in  favor  of  early  prepara- 
tion than  those  of  1913\  but  early 
preparation  did  not  show  up  so  Well 
in  1912.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska Corn  Improvers'  Association 
last  winter  Prof.  W.  M.  Jardirte>  in 
charge  of  the  crop  experiments  at 
the  Kansas  station,  explained  that  in 
his  opinion  one  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  early  preparation  fbr 
wheat  is  the  formation  of  a  large 
supply  of  available  plant  food  in  the 
early  stirred  soil.  This  he  considered 
of  as  much  importance,  or  more,  than 
the  storing  of  moisture  in  the  ground. 

But  the  amount  of  this  available 
plant  food  the  wheat  can  use  depends 
upon  the  supply  of  moisture.  In  dry 
seasons  even  the  late  plowed  land 
may  supply  all  the  plant  food  the 
wheat  can  use  with  the  water  it  has. 
Under  such  circumstances  early  prep- 
aration may  not  show  any  advantage. 
The  season  of  1912  was  dry  at  Man- 
hattan, and  on  that  basis  Professor 
Jardine  explained  the  failure  of  the 
early  plowed  plats  to  show  up  as  well 
as  the  year  before.  This  year,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  spring,  we 
see  the  eariy  plowed  plats  "come 
back." 

Up  to  this  time  the  Kansas  tests 
show  that  we  cannot  bank  on  any 
particular  method  of  preparing  land 
for  winter  wheat  to  give  us  the  best 
yields  every  year.  The  indications 
are  very  strong,  however,  that  in  a 
series  of  years  thorough  early  plow- 
ing, followed  by  occasional  cultivation 
until  seeding  time,  gives  the  best 
results. 


SILO  FILLING  EQUIPMENT 

C.  F.  Chase  in  bulletin  from  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College: 

There  are  as  many  sizes  and  makes 
of  ensilage  cutters  as  there  are  of 
silos,  and  the  prices  paid  for  them 
will  vary  as  much.  Few  farmers  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  silo.  A  silo  will 
cost  from  $200  to  $500,  depending  upon 
its  size  and  the  material  from  which 
it  is  built.  There  is  even  a  greater 
range  in  the  cost  of  equipment  for 
filling  silos  than  there  is  in  the  cost 
of  the  silo  itself. 

Intensive  farmers  are  finding  it 
more  economical  to  use  one  of  the 
small  sized  cutters  and  put  into  the 
silo  a  less  amount  of  ensilage  each 
day.  This  allows  time  for  settling, 
saves  the  labor  of  treading  and  in 
most  cases  will  do  away  with  extra 
hired  help.  In  some  localities  the  en- 
closed, sheet  iron,  single  chain,  web 
carrier  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
blower.  Such  a  carrier  and  cutter 
requires  only  about  two-thirds  as 
much  power  for  operating  as  the 
blower  cutter  does. 

The  following  table,  with  exception 
of  cost  figures,  taken  from  data 
found  in  four  recent  trade  catalogs 
and  representing  averages,  shows  the 
capacity  and  power  required  for  dif- 
ferent, sized  cutters: 

H.  P.  H.  P.  Capacity  Approx- 
with  with       in  tons  innate 

Size         carrier      blower     per  "nr.  cost 

14  in..  5.75  10.25  9.50  $115 
16  in..  8.10  12.70  13.20  135 
20   in.. 11.10       18  18.75  155 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  range  in 
prices  paid  for  gasoline  engines  we 
must  conclude  that  there  is  no  such 
a  thing  as  a  standard  gas  engine.  The 
minimum  cost  of  gasoline  engines  on 
skids  is  about  as  follows:  Six  horse- 
power, $150;  eight  horsepower,  $240; 
ten  horsepower,  $330;  twelve  horse- 
power, $410. 

From  these  prices  the  total  cost  of 
equipment  for  the  fourteen-inch  cutter 
and  web  carrier  is  $265;  for  the 
blower  equipment  and  same  sized 
cutter,  $445;  sixteen-inch  cutter  and 
web  carrier,  $375;  sixteen-inch  cutter 
and  blower,  $545.  These  are  minimum 
prices.  They  show  comparative  costs 
of  carrier  and  blower  equipment. 


A  dry  season  is  favorable  to  alfalfa 
seed  production.  The  seed  crop 
should  be  heavy  this  year  in  fields 
allowed  to  mature. 
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Highland  Park  College 


Some  Splendid  Business 
and  Trade  School  Courses 


Des  Moines,  Iowa  = 


School 
all  the  year. 
Enter  any  time. 
Vigorous,  thorough 
instruction    by  Expert 
Specialists.    Small  tuition 
fees.   Minimum  living  expenses. 
Every  aid  for  ambitious  students  witr 
limited  time  and  money.   2,000  students 
each  year.    Graduates  in  paying  positions 
everywhere.      Magnificent  buildings,  fully 
equipped.    Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools. 


School 
terms  open 
Juno  1  0.  Sept. 
2,  Oct.  1  3,  Nov.  25, 
1913;  Jan.  5,  Feb.  1  7, 
Mar.  30,  May  12,  1914. 

^  New  classes  formed  each  term. 
Students  advance  rapidly. 


Colleges  and  Schools 


—  I  ihi>P*ll   Apf^  Standard,  Classical  and  Scientific 

_  I.IEJtlul  rll  la  CouTBeB.    Also  Preparatory  and 

ZZ  Elementary  Preparatory  Courses,  in  which  students 

™  of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted. 

ZZ  lUnrmal  Didactic,  State  Certificate, County  Certifi- 
11UI  Hldl  cate.  Primary  Training— most  complete 

■J  training  for  teachers  in  the  West.  Graduates  receive 

ZZ  state  certificates. 

mm  rnntnoopinn  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical.  Also 

mm  Clltjlllt  VI  Uiy  one-year  Telephone,  Electrical, 

mm  Steam,    Machinist's   and   Automobile  Machinist's 

ZZ  courses.    12-weeks  courses  in  Gas,  Automobile  and 

J5  Traction  Engineering.    Shop  work  from  beginning. 

=  Phopmofv  1-  Regular  Ph.  G.f  Ph.  C,  Pure  Food 

2J  nidi  IllaCj  and  Iowa  Courses.   2.  Practitioner's 

•5  Course  and  Extension  Courses  for  Druggists.    One  of 

mm  the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in 

ZZ  the  United  States. 

mm  fil*9tfif*V  A  thoroughly  equipped  College  of  Oratory 

mm  vl  ulUI  j  directed  oy  most  competent  teachers. 


\fiici/»  A  complete  College  of  Music.  Piano,  Violin, 
IT1U.MV  Voice,  Orchestra,  Band,  Chorus,  Harmony, 
Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisor's  Course  in  Public 
School  Music.  A  fine  faculty  of  teachers,  each  an 
artist  in  his  line. 

r^mmorpo  Business,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy, 
Vlrillllir  I  Penmanship,  and  Civil  Service.  nNot 
simply  a  course  in  bookkeeping  in  a  Literary  College, 
but  a  thoroughly  equipped  Business  College  with  the 
finest  business  exchange  department  in  the  U.  S." 
Graduates  of  combined  Business  and  Shorthand, 
Shorthand  and  Telegraph  Courses  guaranteed 
positions. 

Dnmp  CfiiHv  °Ter  8'000  Students  Enrolled  in 
11UII1C  OIUUJ  the  Correspondence  School.  Al- 
most any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence. 
L  YnprWfXi  Board,  $2.25and  $2.75  per  week. 
EA|Jcliat:3  Tuition  in  Preparatory  College,  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Courses,  $18.00  a  quarter.  Send 
for  catalogue.  State  Course  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. Address 


GEORGE  P.  MAGIIX,  President,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


•  iBiiHiB2iisiaiiiiinniuuiiiiHi.uiiiii.uisHiiiiBuiKiiiniHiiiuniiiiiiiiiiEiiiusniiiii.if  • 


Can  make  100  mites  an  hour 
Yet  safe  in  hands  oflO  year  boy 


The  Excelsior,  the  fastest  and  most  powerful  of  motor- 
r    cycles,  is  far  the  easiest  controlled.   Your  hands  never  leave  the  handle  , 
V  bars.  The  clutch  is  controlled  by  the  left-hand  grip,  the  throttle  by  the  right.  _ 
The  most  powerful  motorcycle  engine  ever  made— obeys  your  slightest  touch.  ^ 
Every  Excelsior  victoryis  made  with  a  motor  of  this  regular  stock  design.  You  , 
need  never  take  the  dust  of  any  machine,  on  two  wheels  or  four,  riding  on  an 


Best  at  Portland,  Ore. 
Races,  June  9,  1913 

Sxeelsior  won  bIx  firsts  and 
one  second  out  of  seven 
event*.  An  Excelsior  four- 
horsepower  single,  which 
had  run  68,000  miles  In 
dally  service,  made  Atc 
miles  In  five  minutes  flat 
—fastest  time  In  Its  class. 


ine  Kumfott  Kushion  seat- 
and  Dealer's  Name, 
most  durable  and  low- 
est in  upkeep. 
Write  today 


Excelsior 

— the  only  motorcycle  with  complete 
handle  bar  control 

The  Excelsior  lasts  for  years.    The  machines  of  pioneer 

days  Brill  give  good  service.  It3  remarkable  strength  and  endurance  is  proved 
in  its  racing  triumphs.  Exclusive  Excelsior  features  such  as  the  shock-absorb- 
.post  and  spring  fork  make  it  easiest  riding.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 
Learn  all  the  facts  about  the  Excelsioi — how  it  is  fastest,  easiest  nding.  safest. 

Excelsior  Motor  Mfg. 
&  Supply  Go. 


Dept.  K .  Chicago 


Citelslor  Single,  4-5  h.  p.,  price  $200 
Excelsior  Twin,  7-10  h.  p.,  price  $250 


Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK — just  oft  the  press — reports  the  work  of  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  held  in  Chicago,  April  8, 
9  and  10,  1913 — the  most  notable  gathering  ever  assembled  for  the  discussion 
and   study  of  farm  problems. 

To  Farmers — it  Is  a  fascinating  review  of  the  farmer's  fight  to  place  his  vocation 
on  a  par  with  other  lines  of  endeavor.  To  Students — a  valuable  reference  book. 
Bound  in  cloth  and  printed  in  clear  type  on  a  good  quality  of  paper. 

PRICE — $1.00    PER    COPY — POSTPAID 
No  farmer  or  business  man  should  be  without  this  great  book — the  most  com- 
prehensive,  authentic,   practical   and   useful   publication   of   the   kind  In  print. 
ORDER  EARLY  AS  THE  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Growers  Attention 

ALFALFA  COVERS  FREE 

They  pay  for  themselves  the  first  rain.    Write  for 

information. 

Beatrice  Tent  &  Awning  Company 


61  6  Court  Street 


BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  news.    Read  them  carefully 


HonvQ  Circlo , 
Pax/*  it  <aloiv6>  [ 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
ate  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L  McKenney.  Palmer,  Neb, 

THINGS   WE    CANNOT  AFFORD 

We   can't    afford   to   win    the  gain 

That    means    another's  loss; 
We  can't  afford  to  miss  the  crown 

By    stumbling    at    the  cross. 
We    can't    afford    the    heedless  jest 

That    robs    us    of    a  friend; 
We   can't   afford    the    laugh    that  finds 

In   bitter   tears  an  end. 
We   cant    afford    the   feast  today 

That    brings    tomorrow's  fa^t; 
We  can't  afford  the  farce  that  comes 

To   tragedy  at  last. 
We  can't  afford  to  play  with  fire, 

Or    tempt    a    serpent  s  bite; 
We    can't    afford    to    think    that  sin 

Brings    any    true  delight. 
We  can't  afford  with  serious  heed 

To    treat    the    cynic's  sneer; 
We  can't   afford  the  wise  men's  words 

To    turn    a   careless  ear; 
We    can't    afford    for    hate    to  give 

Like    hatred    in  return; 
We   can't   afford   to  feed   a  name 

And    make    it    fiercer  burn. 
We   can't   afford   to   lose  the  soul 

For    this    world's    fleeting  breath; 
We   can  t   afford   to   barter  life 

In   mad    exchange   for  death. 
But   blind    to    good    are   we  apart 

From    thee,    all-seeing  Lord; 
O,   grant  us  light  that  we  may  know 

The    things    we    can't  afford. 

— Exchange. 


Value  of  a  Vacation 

Have  you  taken  a  vacation  this 
summer?  Now  don't  pass  up  the  idea 
as  absurd  and  impracticable.  Every 
farmer  and  every  farmer's  wife  should 
plan  for  a  few  days'  vacation  each 
year,  away  from  the  sight  and  sound 
of  their  routine  work,  and  the  thought 
of  it  also,  if  possible. 

Just  what  the  nature  of  the  vaca- 
tion shall  be  must  depend  on  one's 
tastes.  What  is  rest  and  a  delightful 
change  for  one  persop  may  be  bore- 
dom to  another,  so  one  cannot  pre- 
scribe for  all  in  that  way.  For  my 
part  it  is  a  delight  to  spend  a  day  or 
several  days  in  a  woody  place  near 
the  river  where  one  can  bathe  and 
fish,  wander  about  among  the  trees 
and  underbrush  and  forget  for  a 
while  the  demands  of  daily  existence 
and  of  society.  Just  get  back  to  nature 
for  a  while. 

But  my  neighbor  cannot  see  what 
pleasure  there  is  in  such  a  jaunt,  and 
marvels  at  my  preference,  declaring 
that  she  can  get  all  the  water  she 
wants  in  a  tub,  and  all  the  mosquitoes, 
bugs  and  snakes  that  she  can  endure 
right  at  home.  Tramping  through 
woods  and  underbrush  gives  her  the 
creeps  and  the  view  down  the  river 
is  no  better  than  the  view  across 
their  wheat  field. 

Evidently  my  neighbor  lacks  the 
aboriginal  streak  that  must  be  in  my 
make-up,  and  so  cannot  appreciate 
nature  in  her  wildness  as  I  do.  But 
she  can  dress  in  her  best  and  go  to 
a  neighboring  town  or  to  some  social 
function  with  a  delight  that  I  cannot 
feel,  even  though  I  can  enjoy  a  short 
period  of  social  diversion,  too. 

But  whatever  constitutes  physical 
and  mental  diversion  is  the  thing  to 
take  for  a  change,  and  whatever  the 
preference  may  be,  a  change  of  scene 
and  an  absence  from  every-day  sights 
is  necessary  for  a  real  vacation  One 
goes  back  to  his  regular  work  with  a 
zest  that  was  lacking  before  the 
diversion,  whatever  it  may  have  been. 
There  are  days  and  weeks  when  we 
are  tied  to  the  things  that  must  be 
done,  but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
our  minds  and  bodies,  to  take  an 
occasional  rest  from  the  every-day 
routine. 

The  really  wise  ones  don't  wait  for 
an  annual  or  semi-annual  vacation, 
but  seize  every  legitimate  opportunity 
for  rest  and  a  change.  They  do  not 
wear  out  as  soon  as  those  who  are 
slaves  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  duty,  and  who  believe  that  the 
wheels  of  the  family  destiny  would 
cease  to  revolve  if  they  withdrew 
for  a  moment  the  support  of  their 
shoulders. 

Those  wheels  in  many  cases  would 
go  right  on  turning.  True,  they 
might  wabble  a  little  for  a  few 
moments,  but  the  world  never  stops 
long  for  anybody,  and  none  of  us  are 
so  "essentially  essential"  to  the 
operation  of  even  our  intimate  affairs 
as  we  like  to  believe.  Which  is  only 
an  argument  that  you  can  take  a 
vacation  if  you  just  think  so.  When 
chautauqua  comes,  don't  say  that  you 
haven't  time  to  go  every  day.  You'll 
not  miss  the  time  so  much  as  you 
think  and  your  work  will  be  done 
some  how.  In  fact,  the  inspiration 
you  get  will  make  the  work  go  better. 

Don't  miss  the  state  or  county  fair 
because  you  imagine   there  is  work 


to  do  at  home.  A  three  days'  rain 
would  compel  you  to  stop  that  very 
work  and  perhaps  injure  your  hay 
and  other  crops,  but  you  never  count 
that  because  it  is  unavoidable.  Plan 
to  enjoy  all  of  these  things  as  well 
as  to  take  a  few  days  of  recreation  in 
other  ways.  You'll  be  a  better  farmer 
because  of  the  inspiration  you  re- 
ceived on  such  vacations.  Never  mind 
the  expense,  if  you  can  possibly  en- 
compass it.  Like  many  other  things, 
it's  worth  the  money,  and  more. 


Better  Babies  Contest 

We  are  to  have  a  new  department 
at  the  state  fair  this  year — an  exhibi- 
tion of  babies  —  a  department  where 
babies  will  be  entered  and  scored 
according  to  their  physical  develop- 
ment. Substantial  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  babies  in  that 
respect.  We  have  had  baoy  shows 
before  where  babies  were  judged  ac- 
cording to  their  beauty  or  winsome- 
ness,  but  this  is  entirely  different. 

No  matter  whether  a  baby  has  curls 
or  long  eyelashes  or  dimples,  if  it  is 
healthy  and  well  developed  it  will 
stand  just  as  good  a  chance  for  a 
prize  as  the  prettiest  baby  ever.  And 
besides  the  prizes  given,  mothers  will 
be  advised  how  to  care  for  their 
babies  to  bring  them  up  to  the  desired 
point  of  phvsical  perfection. 

Five  hundred  dollars  in  prizes  will 
be  awarded  to  the  best  babies.  There 
will  be  a  class  for  rural  babies  and 
one  for  town  and  city  youngsters.  The 
prizes  in  each  class  will  be  as  follows: 

1st  2d 

Boy— 12  mo.  and  under  24.. $10  $9 
Boy— 24  mo.  and  under  36..  10  9 
Girl— 12  mo.  and  under  24..  10  9 
Girl— 24  mo.  and  under  36..  10  9 
In  each  class  are  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  prizes  of  $8,  $6  and  $5  respec- 
tively, making  in  all  forty  cash  prizes. 
Tn  addition  to  these,  a  cash  prize  of 
$100  will  be  given  by  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion  to  the  best  in  each 
class. 

No  entrance  fee  is  required,  but 
contestants  should  be  enrolled  as 
early  as  possible.  Write  to  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Vance  of  Lincoln  for  enrollment 
blanks.  It  is  worth  while  to  enter 
your  baby  in  this  contest  whether 
vou  expect  it  to  win  any  of  the  prizes 
or  not.  The  comparison  of  the 
physical  development  of  babies  and 
the  instruction  mothers  will  receive 
will  be  valuable  to  any  mother. 


Fruit  Butters  in  the  Fireless 

Instead  of  cooking  fruit  butters  or 
jam  a  long  time  on  top  of  the  stove, 
try  bringing  them  to  a  boiling  point 
with  as  little  added  water  as  possible. 
Some  kinds  can  be  put  through  the 
food  chopper  and  need  no  water  at 
all.  Add  the  necessary  amount  of 
sugar  and  place  them,  while  very 
hot,  into  the  fireless  cooker,  where 
the  long,  slow  cooking  will  make  a 
delicious,  though  not  stiff,  butter. 
They  may  be  finished  on  the  stove  if 
a  stiff  butter  is  desired.  Fruit  thus 
cook  retains  its  flavor  better  than 
when  cooked  a  long  time  in  open 
vessels. 


Sweet  Corn  in  Salt 

Many  people  put  raw  sv/eet  corn 
down  in  salt,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
better  if  boiled  for  about  five  minutes 
before  cutting  from  the  cob.  To  each 
quart  of  the  corn  add  a  teacupful  of 
salt  and  mix  well.  Press  firmly  into 
a  jar  with  a  wooden  potato  masher,  or 
similar  instrument,  and  when  the  jar 
is  almost  full,  cover  it  with  a  clean 
cloth,  and  spread  half  an  inch  of  salt 
over  it.  Tie  a  cloth  or  paper  over  the 
top  of  the  jar  and  set  it  in  the  cellar. 
When  wanted  for  use,  soak  the  corn 
in  cold  water  until  only  enough  salt 
is  left  for  seasoning.  Then  cook  and 
season  as  desired  for  the  table. 


Canning  Hints 

Many  people  who  carefully  sterilize 
all  fruit  jars,  make  their  work  in- 
effective by  failing  to  boil  old  caps 
and  rubbers.  Caps  that  look  clean 
are  not  necessarily  free  from  bac- 
teria, as  countless  germs  may  lurk 
under  the  procelain  lining  and  cause 
the  perfectly  sealed  fruit  to  spoil. 
Old  rubbers  are  perfectly  safe  if  they 
are  sterilized  just  before  using.  In 
having  everything  thoroughly  ster- 
ilized and  then  being  sure  that  there 
are  no  air  holes  anywhere,  lies  the 
secret  of  successful  canning.  Some- 
times the  old  caps  that  seem  all  right 
have  tiny  holes  in  them,  hut  these 
can  always  be  discovered  bv  testing. 
Turn  the  sealed  jar  upside  down  and 
let  it  remain  a  few  minutes;  then 
turn  slowly   right  side   up,  listening 
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closely.  If  there  is  the  tiniest  air 
hole  anywhere,  either  between  the 
cap  and  rubber,  or  in  the  cap,  a 
sizzling  sound  will  betray  it.  If  re- 
peated sealings  fail  to  remedy  the 
leak,  a  close  examination  usually 
reveals  a  hole  in  the  cap.  Such  a 
cap  should  be  thrown  in  the  fire. 
Never  lay  a  faulty  cap,  or  rubber, 
aside  where  it  may  be  put  in  among 
good  ones  and  used  again.  Destroy 
them  at  once,  and  with  them  the  pos- 
sibilities of  spoiled  fruit. 


Making  Soap 

Grease  that  becomes  rancid  can  be 
made  into  excellent  soap  either  by  the 


cold  process  or  by  boiling.  Reliable 
directions  for  making  it  by  the  cold 
process  are  found  on  lye  cans.  Here 
is  an  excellent  recipe  for  boiled 
soap:  Place,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
large  kettle,  thirty-four  quarts  of  rain 
water,  two  pounds  of  resin,  one  pound 
of  borax,  four  pounds  of  lye  and  four 
pounds  of  clean  soap  grease.  Boil 
this  one  hour  over  a  moderate  fire, 
counting  from  the  time  it  begins  to 
boil.  Pour  out  into  a  mold  (a  box 
lined  with  paper  will  do)  or  allow- it 
to  harden  in  the  kettle  if  preferred. 
Cut  into  bars  when  cold  and  let  it 
dry  for  a  month  or  longer — the  longer 
the  better. 


9 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer.  Nebraska 

Letters  That  Win 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Some  of  you 
who  have  looked  a  long  time  for  your 
stories  will  see  them  appear  from 
time  to  time  now.  All  the  good  ones 
that  could  not  be  printed  as  they 
came  in  were  filed  away  and  now  they 
are  coming  out,  a  few  at  a  time,  to 
keep  the  page  full  during  the  scarcity 
that  always  occurs  in  the  summer. 
So  watch  out  for  them.  The  weekly 
prize  still  goes  to  the  best  story  that 
comes  in  each  week. 

Most  of  these  letters  that  have  been 
filed  away  have  been  carelessly  writ- 
ten and  have  to  be  copied  and  cor- 
rected before  they  can  be  printed. 
Some  of  them  contain  stories  every 
bit  as  good  as  the  one  that  took  the 
prize  the  week  they  came  in,  but 
always  when  the  letters  are  about 
equally  good  in  other  ways,  the  one 
that  is  written  carefully  and  plainly 
in  ink,  with  plenty  of  space  between 
lines  and  words  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  read,  is  the  one  that  takes  the 
prize.  Neatness,  plain  writing  and 
correct  spelling  count  in  awarding  the 
prizes. 

One  of  the  most  inexcusable  faults 
is  misspelled  words,  and  this  is  so 
easily  avoidable.  Every  house  surely 
has  a  dictionary  of  some  sort  and  all 
words  of  which  you  are  in  doubt 
should  be  looked  up  after  the  letter 
is  written.  Then  the  letter  should 
be  copied  carefully  before  it  is  sent 
in.  Often  the  fact  that  a  letter  is 
carelessly  scrawled  with  a  pencil  on 
cheap  scratch  paper  is  the  only  reason 
it  fails  to  take  the  weekly  prize. — 
Mrs.  McKenney. 


hurt  himself  in  some  way  and  had  a 
large  sore  on  his  back.  Mamma 
wanted  to  kill  him  but  I  did  not  want 
to,  so  we  kept  him  and  the  sore 
healed,  but  it  left  a  white  scar. 

I  named  him  Dick.  He  likes  me 
best  and  will  pick  any  one  who  tries 
to  take  him  up.  He  would  iollow  me 
to  school  if  I  would  let  him,  but  I  do 
not  want  him  to  and  so  I  have  to  put 
him  in  the  house  when  I  go.  When 
"he  wants  a  drink  he  will  fly  up  on 
our  shoulders.  When  he  wants  to  go 
in  he  will  fly  to  the  door  and  walk  up 
the  screen  -and  when  he  wants  to  go 
out  he  will  fly  first  to  us  and  then  to 
the  door.  I  think  he  is  a  very  nice 
pet. — Homer  Crounse,  age  11,  Thomp- 
son, Neb. 


PRIZE  STORY 

Stand  Up  For  Nebraska 

A  few  years  ago  my  father,  mother, 
sister  and  myself  went  to  Iowa  to 
visit  friends  and  relatives.  On  our 
way  there  we  stopped  at  Omaha  to 
visit  some  relatives,  and  we  surely 
had  a  fine  time.  We  went  out  to  our 
cousin's,  and  my  lister,  little  cousin 
and  myself  rode  down  hill  on  a  little 
wagon.  At  first  we  were  frightened 
when  the  wagon  would  go  so  fast, 
but  we  soon  got  over  that  and  couldn't 
make  it  go  fast  enough.  After  stay- 
ing there  a  short  time  we  started  on 
to  Iowa. 

Iowa  is  a  beautiful  state  with  its 
trees  and  bluegrass,  but  not  any 
better  than  Nebraska.  We  visited 
some  more  cousins  in  Iowa  and  I 
learned  how  to  ride  a  bicycle.  We 
played  in  the  moonlight.  They  have 
such  lovely  nights  and  we  hated  to 
go  to  bed.  We  saw  the  house  where 
my  mother  used  to  live  when  she  was 
a  girl  and  also  my -father's  old  home. 
They  were  much  smaller  houses  than 
those  we  have  now,  but  they  would 
have  been  much  prettier  if  they  had 
been  kept  up  like  they  used  to  be. 

After  staying  there  for  a  month 
we  returned  home  and  were  very  glad 
to  be  back  even  if  we  did  have  a 
good  time  when  we  were  gone.— 
Kate  Adams,  Holbrook,  Neb. 


The  Pet  Pigeon 

Three  years  ago  we  got  a  pair  of 
pigeons.  One  of  them  was  killed  and 
the  other  one  left  a  small  squab.  It 
put  the  squab  out  of  the  nest  and 
left,  so  I  brought  him  to  the  house 
and  asked  mamma  if  I  could  have 
him.  She  said  I  could  if  I  would 
take  care  of  him. 

When  I  got  him  he  was  an  ugly 
little  thing  without  any  feathers.  I 
had  to  feed  him  by  opening  his  mouth 
and  putting  the  food  in  it,  but  as  he 
grew  older  he  learned  to  eat.  When 
he  was  about  three  months  old  he 


Poor  Ned 

One  day  my  sister  and  I  went  to 
see  our  friends.  When  we  were  get- 
ting ready  to  go  home  they  gave  us 
a  lamb  to  take  home  with  us.  He 
was  very  playful.  We  named  him 
Ned.  He  always  went  out  into  the 
pasture  with  the  cows  and  one  Sunday 
when  we  were  not  at  home  he  went 
out  as  usual.  The  horses  were  in  the 
pasture  with  the  cows  and  one  of 
them  stepped  on  Ned's  foot  and  broke 
it.  When  we  came  home  we  saw  him 
lying  out  there  and  knew  something 
was  the  matter.  My  brothers  went 
out  to  see  and  found  that  one  of  his 
legs  was  broken,  so  they  carried  him 
home  and  we  put  him  in  his  pen  and 
put  a  bandage  on  his  leg.  We  did  all 
we  could  for  him,  but  he  did  not  eat 
much  and  a  few  mornings  after  that 
we  found  him  dead.  We  all  felt  very 
badly  about  it. — Carrie  Schweitzer, 
age  12,  Wood  River,  Neb. 


Lucky  Break 

The  other  day  our  neighbor's  hired 
man  was  driving  a  team  of  young 
horses  and  raking  the  road.  He  had 
just  started,  and  luckily  he  didn't 
have  the  rake  down  when  he  met  a 
motorcycle.  The  horses  began  to 
rear  and  kick.  Roy  tried  to  hold 
them,  but  it  was  useless.  The  horses 
made  for  the  cornfield.  When  they 
hit  the  bank  that  the  graders  had 
made  the  rake  tongue  broke.  Roy  fell 
off,  but  got  up  still  holding  to  the 
lines.  When  the  fellow  on  the  motor- 
cycle saw  this  he  started  up  his  motor 
and  ran  on,  fearing  he  would  have 
to  pay  damages,  I  guess.  Finally  Roy 
let  go  of  the  lines  as  he  could  hold 
on  no  longer,  and  the  horses  circled 
around  the  field  for  a  while,  breaking 
the  lines,  harness  and  doubletrees.  At 
last  he  and  my  brother  and  I  caught 
them.  Every  one  said  it  was  lucky 
for  him  that  the  tongue  did  break. — 
Mack  Young,  age  12,  Kenesaw,  Neb. 


A  Splendid  Picnic 

A  small  crowd  consisting  of  eight 
of  us  girls  decided  to  have  a  picnic. 
We  appointed  Thursday,  June  12,  as 
the  day.  It  was  to  be  held  at  my 
home.  Thursday  morning  the  sun 
was  out  bright  and  a  cool  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  south,  making  a 
very  pleasant  day.  The  girls  arrived 
at  my  home  at  about  ten-fifteen.  They 
were  rather  tired  carrying  their  picnic 
supplies.  After  they  were  rested  we 
played  some  games  on  the  lawn.  At 
eleven-thirty  we  took  our  dinner  to 
the  pasture  to  eat. 

After  dinner  we  told  stories,  most 
of  which  were  very  interesting.  In 
the  meantime  my  sister  came  down 
with  her  camera  and  took  some  very 
good  pictures  of  our  picnic  party. 
Afterward  we  strolled  down  to  the 
creek.  There  we  certainly  had  an 
enjoyable  time.  We  then  wont  to  the 
cherry  orchard  and  played  in  the 
trees,  ate  cherries,  and  tried  to  see 
who  could  tell  the  best  jokes.  Still 
laughing  and  playing  we  went  to  the 
house. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  we 
ate  our  supper  out  on  the  lawn.  The 
girls  started  home  at  eight  o'clock, 


still  thinking  of  the  splendid  time 
they  all  had  had,  and  hoping  we 
would  have  another  picnic  like  the  one 
we  had  June  12,  1913.— Bertha  Grund- 
man,  age  15,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 


A  Playful  Kitten 

We  have  a  little  kitten  about  four 
months  old.  When  she  was  very 
little  one  of  the  old  cats  took  her 
away  from  her  mother.  We  did  not 
care  for  her  when  she  was  little  and 
were  going  to  kill  her  because  we 
had  so  many  cats.  They  have  eaten 
all  of  our  pigeons  but  one.  We  play 
with  her  a  great  deal  now  because 
she  is  so  cute.  Whenever  we  open 
the  door  she  runs  in  and  hides  where 
we  cannot  find  her,  and  she  plays 
with  the  dog  and  other  cats  until 
they  are  tired  of  her.  When  she  is 
mad  she  growls  like  a  tiger. — Milton 
Kluck,  age  11,  Richland,  Neb. 


Not  a  Safe  Chaffeur 

One  day  I  went  in  an  automobile 
to  visit  my  aunt  who  lives  on  a  farm. 
On  our  way  over  we  had  to  cross  a 
bridge  which  was  being  repaired. 
They  had  taken  the  bridge  out  and 
placed  boards  across  so  people 
wouldn't  have  to  get  in  the  mud.  I 
think  they  were  going  to  put  in  an 
iron  bridge.  We  arrived  safely  at 
my  aunt's  house.  One  of  my  cousins 
fixed  up  an  old  buggy  so  it  could  be 
guided  by  hand,  and  used  it  to  coast 
down  hill.  Once,  when  I  was  guid- 
ing, it  ran  into  the  corn  crib..  I  am 
having  a  good  time  and  do  not  know 
when  I  will  go  home. — Max  Nelson, 
Plymouth,  Neb. 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITS)  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1807  N  STREET  LINCOLN.  NEB. 


MINUTES   MEAN  DOLLARS 

IN  TREATING  HORSES 

Doubtless  you  know  the  danger  of  delayed 
treatment  of  colic  and  other  horse  diseases. 
You  also  realize  that  wrongly  applied  remedies 
are  often  worse  than  no  treatment  at  all.  In 
other  words. notto  diagnosea  disease  accurately 
may  prove  fatal.  Every  ho  se  owner  should  be 
able  to  recognize  an  ailment  and  give  correct 
treatment  at  the  first 
symptoms.  Prompt 
.action  is  th«  great  se 
I  cretoftreatinghorses. 
'  Minutes meandollars. 
Of  course  proper  treat 
ment  is  always  nec- 
essary. That  is  just 
how  Humphreys'  500 
page  Veterinary  Man- 
ual will  prove  so  val- 
uable to  you.  It  3  by 
F.Humphreys,-  .  D., 
V.S  .and  teaches  how 
to  diagnose  and  give 
proper  treatment 
This  book  will  save 
you  hundreds  of  dol 
lars  and  costs  you  nothing.  It  will  be  senl 
absolutely  free  on  request  to  any  farmer  in 
order  to  introduce  Humphreys'  specifics.  Re 
member,  it  is  absolutely  lree.  You  do  not  havt 
to  order  any  remedies  to  secure  the  book 
Address  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Medicin< 
Company,  156  William  Stree  ,  New  York  City 
This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  obtain  a  veter 
inary  treatise  that  you  should  have  in  youi 
library.  As  a  reference  work  you  will  fin  !  it  in 
valuable.  To  have  it  in  the  time  of  need  will  bi 
worth  many  dollars,  whereas  it  will  cos' 
you  but  a  post  card  by  writing  lor  it  now 


My  Famous  Offer 


My  specinl  "ONE  DOLLAR  OFFER"  has  pleased  so  many  farm- 
ers that  I  have  decided  to  keep  it  op  for  another  month  and  thus  let 
everybody  take  advantage  of  it.   Here  it  is: 

You  fend  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you.  ALL  FREIGHT 
PAID  BY  MYSELF,  this,  my  new  1914  Chatham  Grain  "rader 
and  Cleaner.  Use  the  machine  a  month.  If  satisfied  at  end  of  30 
days,  pay  me  my  low  cash  price  or  grive  me  your  note,  without  in- 
terest, payable  January  1,  1914.    If  not  satisfied,  return  the  ma- 
chine at  my  freight  expense  and  I'll  return  your  dollar. 
^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sl.liO  won't  half  pny  me  for  the  freight.  I  only  want 
the  dollar  to  hold  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 

Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

After  41  years'  experience,  I  know  every  grain  and  noxious  weed  grown  in 
America.    1  know  the  section  where  each  one  grows.   I  know  every  grain  and 
weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience  bus  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and 
Cleaner  should  have  the  special  equipment  for  the  particular  farming  section 
Manson  Campbell     to  whlch     X<]es-   F,or  example.  I  send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of 
<„..,,..«,iw         8cioi  ns,  rid(l  es  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to  California.  There  are 
scarcely  two  stales  in  the  United  Slates  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus  you 
get  the  exact  outfit  to  handle  the  grains  and  weed  seed 
on  your  farm.    If  you  want  more  or  different  screens, 
I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny  would  I  ask  for 
extra  Bcreens  and  riddles. 

The  Chatham  now  handles  over  70  seed  mix- 
tures—wheat, oats,  pens,  beans,  corn,  barley, 
flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.    Takes  cockle,  wild 
oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed  wheat; 
any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn  from 
clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Re- 
moves foul  weed  seed  and  all  shrunken, 
cracked  or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  all 
dust,  dirt  and  chaff.  It  Is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.   Handles  60  bushels  grain  per 
hour.    Gas  power  or  hand  power. 
Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 
■sSk  Writ  a  Send  postal  today  and  receive 
Free  ■  1  «B  FREE  by  next  mail  my  latest 

Service  eopyrighted  hook.  "The  Chatham 

Depart-  System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops." 

mentwil!  T.Ad:'.rp"s  DeP*  48  .    .  „ 

separate, clean ^^^fc^      'ne  Nlanson  Campbell  Co 
and  grade  FREE  ^H^^^      Detroit,  Mich, 
any  mixture  you    ^^B^^      Kansas  Ciy,  Mo. 
•end  in.    If  you've   ^^^B^^    Minneapolis,  Minn 
got  some  impurity  in  your^^^ 
grain  that  you  cannot  get 
rid  of,  don't  get  discouraged. 
Write  me.  Send  postal  for  Big  Free  Book 


Brings  It- 
Freight  Paid 


I 


1914  Model 


The  natural  oils  in  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt  make  Genasco  the  great  weather- 
resister — the  economical  roofing-.   The  Kant-leak  Kleet  makes  the  seams 
weather-tight.    Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book, 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicapro 


of  asphalt,  and  largest 
;  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


GLE"DISCS  NEVER  CHANGES 


No  drill  has  quite  such  convenient  advantages  as  our  Peoria 
5- Disc  Drill.    Here's  the  most  prominent  one.  Yon  can 
change  the  width  between  rows  by  moving  an  easy-to-reach 
lever  and  yet  not  alter  a  bit  the  angle  of  the  discs.  Yon  know 
as  well  as  we  that  this  helps  to  Insure  even  depth  and 
uniform  sowing.  Another  point;  the 

PEORIA  5-DISC  DRILL 


tarns  on  its  carrying  wheels. 


NO  MATTER 
HOW  WIDE 

or  narrow 

THE  ROWS 


It  saves  yonr  strength;  no  lift 
ing,  no  tugging.  Whole  ma- 
chine turns  in  its  own  length 
—5  feet.  That's  another  convenience.  Depth  of  furrow 
is  easily  regulated.  Sows  all  kinds  of  grains,  large  or 
small  as  well  as  peas,  beans,  corn,  etc.,  without  clogging 
or  crushing  seed.  Can  be  fitted  with  grass-seed  attach- 
ment. Write  today,  Mr.  Farmer.  Let's  get  acquainted.  We'll 
send  our  free  catalog  and  see  that  you  get  one  oi  our  drills  without] 
trouble  to  yourself  if  yourdealer  doesn't  handle  our  line. 

PEORIA  DRILL  &  SEEDER  CO.  2447  N.PERRY  ST.  PEORIA,  ILL. 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANCE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  3  cents 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  in  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  in 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


 REAL  ESTATE 

SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn.  (39 


^Postal  Card 'Reports 


FOR  SALE — 200  ACRE  STOCK  FARM. 
Spring  water  in  pasture;  fenced  hog  tight; 
SO  acres  alfalfa.  $8,000,  long  time,  easy 
terms.     O.  F.  Conant,  Hollenberg,  K"ans.  (32 


BUTLER  COUNTY  FARM  FOR  SALE  AT 
a  big  bargain  if  sold  soon.  A  120  acre 
farm,  close  to  school  and  churches;  4  miles 
from  town;  all  level  land;  fair  improve- 
ments. Address  Box  K,  care  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,   Lincoln,   Neb.  (31 


MODERN  HOME  IN  UNIVERSITY  PLACE 
for  sale  at  a  bargain.  All  modern,  8  rooms 
and  bath;  large  lot,  barn,  fruit,  etc.  Choice 
location,  near  university  and  church.  Ex- 
cellent home.  Easy  terms.  Write  W.  R. 
Gaylord,   University  Place,  Neb. 


RANCH  TO  LEASE — 1200  ACRES;  FENCED 
and  cross-fenced.  Four  good  wells;  2  00 
acres  in  cultivation;  50  acres  in  alfalfa; 
over  3  miles  of  hog  wire,  and  highly  im- 
proved. Eight  miles  from  Stapleton.  I  will 
lease  this  ranch  for  a  term  of  years,  or  I 
will  sell  it  on  long  time.  Address  R.  B. 
Means,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Stapleton,  Neb.  (31 

FOR  SALE— BEAUTIFUL  HOME — BAR- 
gain.  Quarter  section,  4  miles  from  Wood- 
ruff; fair  improvements;  60  or  70  acres 
alfalfa  land;  living  spring  water  through 
place;  plenty  of  timber;  40  acres  pasture, 
half  rough,  balance  smooth;  one-half  mile 
to  school;  level  roads  and  on  Prairie  Dog 
valley;  good  crops.  Price  $50  per  acre. 
Reference:  Woodruff  State  Bank.  Address 
owner,   George   McKinney,   Woodruff,  Kans. 

FOR  SALE  —  MY  RANCH  IN  BROWN 
county,  Nebraska,  consisting  of  360  acres — 
120  acres  farm  land  and  240  acres  in  running 
creek  and  pasture.  This  is  an  ideal  cattle 
ranch,  well  fenced  and  sub-fenced.  A  piece 
seeded  to  alfalfa.  Good  double  corn  crib 
and  granary;  three  room  frame  house  with 
large  attic;  windmill;  hog  house  and  minor 
improvements.  Only  four  miles  from  Johns- 
town. Also  have  160  acres  of  fine  farm  land 
on  table.  This  is  the  pick  of  the  country 
with  nice  grove  of  trees  which  furnishes  an 
excellent  building  place.  This  can  easily 
be  farmed  with  ranch  or  will  sell  with  or 
independent  of  same.  Address  L.  B.  Ross. 
Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb. 

 EA5?1_H25Z2A_255  

FOR  SALE— CAREFULLY  MADE,  TAX 
free,  first  mortgages  on  Nebraska  farms, 
earning  6  per  cent,  payable  twice  a  year. 
Write  for  descriptions.  First  Trust  Com- 
pany, Loup  City,  Sherman  County,  Neb. 

 cjHjLeges  

WANTED — EVERY  YOUNG  PERSON  Ex- 
pecting to  attend  college  next  year  to  get 
our  fine  catalog  at  once.  Address,  L.  L. 
Epley,    Adv.    Manager,    York,  Neb. 

LIVE  ■  STOCK 

MULE-FOOT  HOGS  FOR  SALE.  PURE 
bred  boars.  Pedigrees  furni  hed.  Write 
for  prices.     E.  B.  Cogswell,  Friend,  Neb.  (33 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS — I  HAVE  TWO  FINE 
Holstein  bull  calves,  15/16  pure  blood,  six 
months  old.  $40  each  or  $75  for  both.  Say 
it  quick.  W.  B.  Barrett,  Hayes  Center. 
Neb.   (32 

PEAKS 

PEARS— IN  SEPTEMBER— BUSHEL  OR 
carload.    Lancaster  Pear  Co.,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


POULTRY 

POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 


WANTED— PULLETS — 50  TO  100  WHITE 
Wyandotte  and  50  to  100  Buff  Cochin;  early 
hatched.  Describe  and  state  price  in  first 
letter:  no  fancy  prices  entertained.  F.  B. 
Tipton.   Sr..   Seward,  Neb.  (33 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — NON-IRRIGATED 
alfalfa  seed.  Send  for  prices  and  samples. 
Ross  Brothers  Seed  House,  308  E.  Douglas, 
Wichita,  Kans.  (31 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  mm 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^Mw* 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  tor  New  Water  Supoiy 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictu-es 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago 


CLEANING 

DYEING 
PRESSING 

LINCOLN  CLEANING 
DYE  WORKS 

3ZO-322  50.11™  ST. 


Write   for  Price  List,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


Southeast  Nebraska 
North  Fillmore  and  Seuth  York  Co.  (July 

26) — The  dry  weather  is  still  with  us.  Corn 
is  injured  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  damage. 
Shock  threshing  is  about  finished.  Wheat 
will  average  around  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Oats  is  very  light.  Pastures  are  dry 
and  very  short.  Considerable  wheat  is 
hauled  to  market.  The  price  is  72  cents. 
— C.  L.  Strong. 

Southwest  Gage  Co.  (July  24) — I  have 
been  waiting  to  report  a  good  rain,  but  it 
has  failed  to  come.  Corn  is  badly  injured, 
especially  the  early  planted  corn.  Shock 
threshing  is  almost  completed  and  some 
good  yields  are  reported.  The  quality  of 
the  wheat  is  good.  The  oats  yield  i»  fair. 
Apples  are  falling  badly  and  the  crop 
will  be  short. — C.   K.  Critchfield. 

North  Otoe  Co.  (July  21)— Threshing  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  wheat  yield  is 
good  and  is  a  good  quality.  Most  of  it  is 
going  on  the  market.  Oats  is  extra  good. 
Some  averaged  more  than  sixty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Corn  is  looking  fine,  but  needs 
moisture  badly,  especially  the  early  planted 
corn.  The  recent  hot  winds  caused  a  lot 
of  white  caps  in  the  fields.  Tame  hay  and 
the  second  crop  of  alfalfa  are  not  all  cut. 
Pastures  are  getting  short  and  dry.  Some 
wells    are    failing. — L.    D.  McKay. 

Northeast  Saline  Co.  (July  26) — This 
month  has  been  a  scorcher,  with  little  rain. 
Corn  is  drying  up  and  if  we  do  not  get 
rain  soon,  it  will  not  amount  to  anything. 
Pastures  are  badly  burnt  and  the  stock  is 
in  need  of  feed.  Wheat  threshing  is  in 
full  blast.  The  wheat  is  yielding  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  is  a  good  quality.  Most  of  it  is_  being 
threshed  out  of  the  shock.  Oats  is  'a.  fair 
crop,  but  not  much  of  it  is  threshed.  The 
ground  is  too  dry  to  plow  and  no  plowing 
has  been  done. — J.  T.  Maryska. 

Thayer  Co.  (July  26)— The  prospects  for 
a  bumper  corn  crop  are  very  discouraging 
just  now.  We  have  had  no  rain  for  a 
month  and  the  temperature  has  been  very 
high,  109  degrees  being  the  highest.  Sev- 
eral days  of  hot  winds  did  the  damage  and 
it  looks  as  though  the  early  corn  and  that 
planted  on  new  land  will  be  a  total  failure. 
The  late  planted  and  listed  corn  is  still 
good  for  a  half  crop,  if  it  rains  within  a 
week.  Pastures  are  dry.  Shock  threshing 
is  almost  completed.  Wheat  is  good  and 
the  oats  will  make  about  a  half  crop. — 
E.  Wilhelms. 

Northeast  Nebraska 
Northeast  Madison  Co.,  (July  26) — About 
one-fourth  inch  of  rain  fell  here  July  18, 
and  was  a  great  help  to  the  corn.  The 
corn  is  beginning  to  suffer  again  and  will 
not  amount  to  much  if  we  do  not  get  rain 
soon.  Small  grain  is  about  all  harvested. 
It  is  light  in  places.  Wheat  threshing  has 
begun  and  the  yield  ranges  from  fifteen 
to  thirty-three  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
wheat  is  a  good  quality.  Roads  are  in 
good  condition.  Pastures  are  very  short. 
Prices:  Hogs,  $8.25;  wheat,  78c;  corn,  51c. 
— Darius  P.  Raasch. 

East  Sarpy  Co.  (July  25) — It  is  still  dry 
but  a  little  cooler  after  a  month  of  very 
hot  weather.  Harvesting  is  nearly  finished 
and  threshing  is  in  progress.  Some  very 
large  wheat  yields  are  reported  and  the 
average  is  about  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  early  corn  is  tasseling  and  silk- 
ing, but  must  have  rain  soon.  The  second 
crop  of  alfalfa  is  fair.  Pastures  are  drying 
up  and  some  are  feeding  hay.  Stock  is 
doing  well.  There  are  four  new  threshing 
outfits  at  work  in  this  vicinity. — Herman  Uhe. 
South  Central  Nebraska 
AVest  Adams  Co.,  (July  26)  —  Threshing 
will  be  finished  in  one  or  two  weeks.  Wheat 
is  yielding  around  ten  and  twelve  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Some  are  plowing  for  fall 
wheat,  but  the  ground  is  very  dry  and 
hard.  Very  little  of  the  second  crop  of 
alfalfa  was  worth  cutting.  The  corn  crop 
is   not  very  promising. — Orville  Caldwell. 

Hall  Co.  (July  25) — Harvest  is  finished 
and  threshing  is  in  full  swing.  The  wheat 
is  yielding  from  five  bushels,  in  the  hailed 
districts',  to  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight 
bushels  in  the  other  sections.  Oats  is  mak- 
ing from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  very  dry.  The  corn  looks  good 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  but  needs 
rain  badly.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
county  it  is  ruined.  Gardens  and  pastures 
look  very  bad  and  the  third  crop  of  alfalfa 
will  be  light. — Fred  Thomssen. 

South  Webster  Co.  (July  20) — The  report 
for  this  month  is  not  very  flattering.  Most 
of  the  corn  is  dead  or  badly  damaged.  We 
have  had  only  .05  of  an  inch  of  rain  along 
the  Republican  river  this  month.  The 
temperature  was  above  100  degrees  for  nine 
days  and  reached  10S  degrees  on  July  16 
and  17.  There  were  four  days  of  hot  winds 
with  the  high  temperature  and  that  did 
the  damage  to  the  corn.  Threshing  is  in 
full  blast  and  it  is  ideal  weather  for  it. 
The  pastures  are  very  poor  and  nearly 
every  one  is  feeding  hay  to  cattle.  Prices: 
Wheat.  71c:  corn,  75c;  butterfat,  23c;  eggs, 
11c;  potatoes,  $1. — Charles  S.  Ludlow. 
North  Central  Nebraska 
Cherry  Co.  (July  24)  — We  have  had 
good  rains  lately  and  the  corn  is  in  fine 
shape  for  a  large  yield.  The  stand  Is  good. 
Rye  is  in  the  shock  and  is  an  excellent 
crop.  The  straw  is  long  and  the  heads  are 
well   formed.     Only  a  few  small   pieces-  of 


alfalfa  are  ready  to  cut  the  second  time. 
The  hay  crop  will  be  lighter  than  usual. 
The  ranchers  are  preparing  to  begin  the 
hay  harvest  the  first  of  next  week.  Cattle 
are  in  fine  shape,  but  there  will  not  be 
any  shipped  for  some  time.  Prices:  Corn, 
65c;  oats,  40c;  hogs,  $7.80. — Frank  M.  Kein. 
Western  Nebraska 

Dawes  Co.  (July  25) — Our  last  good  rain 
fell  June  18  and  since  then  we  have  had 
nothing  but  showers.  About  one-half  of 
the  grain  in  Dawes  county  will  be  mowed 
for  feed.  In  some  localities  the  crops  are 
as  good  as  any  ever  raised.  Corn  and 
potatoes  are  looking  fine.  The  first  crop  of 
alfalfa  was  heavy,  but  there  has  not  been 
enough  rain  to  make  the  second  crop, 
except  on  the  very  best  bottom  land.  Har- 
vest has  begun  and  threshing  will  soon 
follow.  A  dry  year,  like  this  one,  will 
teach  some  of  us  not  to  depend  upon  grain 
crops  entirely.  We  have  as  good  soil  as 
any  in  the  state,  but  we  have  something  to 
learn  about  the  handling  of  it.  Pastures  are 
good   and   stock   is   fat. — H.   L.  Click. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (July  25)— We  had  sev- 
eral good  rains  during  the  last  week  and 
eTerything  is  looking  fine.  The  second  crop 
of  alfalfa  is  about  all  cut;  oats  is  being 
harvested;  corn  is  tasseling,  and  winter 
wheat  is  in  the  shock.  Although  we  have 
had  plenty  of  irrigation  water,  we  admit 
that  nature  is  the  best  irrigator,  as  she  does 
not  miss  the  high  spots. — James  Gregg. 
Other  States 

Norton  Co.,  Kans.  (July  21)— It  is  still 
dry.  We  have  had  no  rain  since  June  29. 
The  early  corn  is  burnt  up  and  the  late  is 
beginning  to  burn.  Some  farmers  are 
threshing,  but  the  wheat  is  very  light. 
Work  is  scarce  and  quite  a  number  are 
leaving  for  other  places  to  find  it.  Mar- 
kets: Hogs,  $8;  wheat,  70c;  corn,  55c; 
potatoes,  $1.35;  butterfat,  24c;  butter,  22c; 
eggs,   10c — S.  Thompson. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For   the   week   ending  July   26,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

This   week    10,033     49,641  38,471 

Last   week    11,477     55.129  31,658 

Same  week  last  year.  11,979    45,597  35,202 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  supply  of  fat  cattle  was 
limited  during  the  week,  but  the  market 
remained  steady.  Good  to  choice  beeves 
brought  steady  prices  while  the  total  offer- 
ings prevented  any  serious  decline  in  the 
medium  and  common  grades.  The  demand 
was  fair  with  the  usual  emphasis  on  the 
desirable  light  and  handy  grades.  The 
inferior  grades  suffered  from  competition 
with  the  western  and  southern  grass-fed 
stock.  Prime  yearlings  sold  around  $8.85 
@8.90,  but  it  required  extra  good  heavy 
beeves  to  bring  $8.60@8.75.  Closing 
quotations : 

Choice    to    prime   beeves  $8.60@8.80 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8.25@8.50 

Fair    to    good    beeves   8.00@8.25 

Fair    to    choice    yearlings   7.90@8.90 

Common    to    fair    beeves   7.40@7.90 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market  was 
rather  dull  for  cows  and  heifers  during  the 
week,  except  for  the  good  to  choice  corn- 
fed  stock.  The  closing  quotations  were 
about  the  same  as  last  week.  The  sup- 
plies were  light  on  these  classes,  but  the 
demand  was  not  great  because  the  packers 
were  getting  quite  a  number  of  cheap 
southern  cattle  at  this  time.  Choice  corn- 
fed  and  young  stock  was  in  good  demand 
at  $7@8.  Veal  calves  were  about  25  to  50 
cents  higher  for  the  week,  at  $7@10.50. 
Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $6.75  @  8.00 

Fair  to  good  cows   5.25®  6.50 

Canners    and    cutters   3.50@  5.25 

Veal   calves    7.00®  10.50 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.00®  7.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  market  varied 
for  stockers  and  feeders  during  the  week, 
and  the  trade  was  more  active.  Country 
buyers  were  numerous  and  the  yard  traders 
were  active,  so  the  offerings  of  the  week 
and  the  accumulated  supplies  of  the  pre- 
vious week  were  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
The  country  buyers  were  opposed  to  high 
prices.  Steers  in  good  flesh  sold  at  $7@ 
7.35  and  the  bulk  of  the  fair  to  good  kinds 
brought  $6.40  @  6.80.  Stock  steers  and  cows 
were  not  moving  very  freely  and  the  market 
showed  little  improvement  over  last  week. 
Closing  quotations: 

Prime    feeding    steers  $7.40@7.75 

Good  to   choice   feeders   7.00 @7. 35 

Fair   to    good    feeders   6.50 @7. 00 

Common  to  fair  feeders   6.00@ 6.50 

Stock    cows   and    heifers   4.75 @6. 25 

Western  Rangers — Grass  cattle  from  the 
west  began  to  show  up,  but  liberal  supplies 
are  not  looked  for  until  the  first  or  second 
week  in  August.  The  season  is  late  and 
cattlemen  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
good  pastures  and  are  getting  their  cattle 
as  heavj'  as  possible  before  shipping  them. 
Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  grass  beeves ....  $7.50  @  8.15 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   7.25®  7.50 

Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   6.50@7.10 

Hogs 

The  market  for  the  killing  grades  of  hogs 
declined  during  the  week.  There  were  no 
sharp  breaks,  but  the  close  was  about  20 
cents  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Packing  hogs 
were  25  cents  lower,  while  the  better  grades 
of  light  and  butcher  hogs  sold  about 
steady,  compared  with  last  week.  The 
prices  ranged  from  $8.50  to  $9.05  on  Satur- 


day, while  on  the  other  days  of  the  week 
they    were   as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
July  21.  ..  $8.75-85  $8.85-10  $8.80-00  $8.87% 
July  22...  8.70-90  8.85-15  8.80-00  8.88% 
July  23...  8.72-85  8.90-10  8.80-85  8.83% 
July  24...  8.50-75  8.75-10  8.70-90  8.77 
July  25...  8.50-75  S.70-10  8.65-80  8.77% 
Sheep 

The  week's  receipts  were  very  liberal. 
Prices  took  a  sudden  drop  early  in  the 
week  on  account  of  large  receipts  and  a 
depression  at  eastern  points,  especially  at 
Chicago.  The  demand  was  better  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week,  and  when  it 
was  apparent  that  there  were  no  more 
sheep  and  lambs  than  could  satisfy  it, 
prices  advanced.  Lambs  sold  about  25  cents 
higher  at  the  close  of  the  week  than  they 
did  on  Tuesday,  the  lowest  day.  The  mar- 
ket for  sheep  did  not  vary  so  much  and 
was  fully  as  high  as  it  was  last  week.  As 
a  whole  the  trade  was  good  and  satisfac- 
tory to  the  selling  interests.  Closing 
quotations : 

Lambs,    good   to   choice  $7.25®  7.65 

Lambs,   fair  to  good   6.50®  7. 25 

Lambs,    culls    5.00@6.00 

Lambs,   feeders    6.00@6.50 

Yearlings,    good    to    choice   5.25® 6.00 

Yearlings,   fair   to   good   5.00 @5. 25 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.25@5.00 

Wethers,  good   to  choice   4.50® 5.00 

Wethers,    fair    to    good   4.00 @4. 50 

Wethers,    feeders    3.25@4.00 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   4.15@4.75 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   3.50@4.15 

Ewes,   feeders    2.75 @3. 25 

Cull    sheep    2.00®  3.00 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Good  showers,  amounting  to  .12  to  1.75 
inches',  fell  over  the  larger  part  of  Ne- 
braska during  the  week  ending  Monday 
morning,  July  28.  The  heaviest  rainfall 
was  recorded  at  Lincoln.  Most  of  the  rain 
fell  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning. 
Local  showers  fell  Wednesday,  but  were 
very  light  at  most  places.  These  rains  are 
sufficient  to  stave  off  serious  damage  to 
the  corn  crop  for  a  time  at  least.  Cool 
weather  prevailed  throughout  most  of  the 
week,  and  the  temperature  ranged  from 
1  to  4  degrees  below  normal.  The  percent- 
age of  the  seasonal  average  in  rainfall, 
from  March  4  to  the  present  time,  is  shown 
in  the  fourth  column  of  the  detailed  state- 
ment below: 


Rainfall 


— Temperature — 
Average  Dep.from 
for  week  Normal 


Lincoln  .... 

1.74 

76 

—1 

88 

Ashland  .... 

.56 

1*8 

Omaha   

1.04 

76 

— 1 

87 

Auburn     . ".  .  . 

.57 

69 

Fairbury    .  .  . 

.12 

95 

Fairmont    . .  . 

.72 

71 

Columbus  . . . 

1.41 

127 

Tekamah    .  .  . 

.63 

108 

Sioux    City.  . 

1.12 

72 

—3 

118 

Hartington  . 

.56 

137 

Oakdale  .... 

.48  - 

95 

Valentine 

.25 

70 

— 4 

93 

Broken  Bow. 

.55 

SO 

Grand  Island 

.45 

96 

Hastings 

.88 

82 

Holdrege    .  .  . 

.37 

66 

Culbertson   . . 

North  Platte 

.48 

72 

—3 

121 

WORLD  CROPS 

A  cablegram  dated  July  19,  1913,  from 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
Rome.  Italy,  has  been  received  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
containing  the   following  information: 

The   estimated   production   of   wheat  this 
season    in    Bulgaria    is    64,301,000  bushels, 
Spain   110,100.000,   England  and  Wales  55,- 
080,000,     Italy     198.417,000     bushels.  The! 
estimated  combined   total  of  Belgium,  Bui- 


Well!   It's  Happened 

The  WOOD  SILO  people  have  come  to 
admit  that  the  MONOLITHIC  CON- 
CRETE SILO,  properly  built  and  properly 
re-enforced,  is  a  pretty  good  silo  Now, 
we  believe  that  in  less  than  two  years 
there  will  be  no  more  wood  used  in 
silos  than  is  now  used  in  sidewalks  or 
dairy  floors. 

Let  us  have  your  order  NOW  for  forms 
or  for  a  silo.  We  can  give  you  a  GUAR- 
ANTEE that  IS  a  GUARANTEE. 

Don't  wait  until  we  have  so  much  to 
do  that  we  cannot  take  care  of  you  this 
year,  but  let  us  have  vour  order  at  once. 
FIl'lST    COME,    FIRST  SERVED. 

PLATT  &  FREES 

STATE   AGENTS  —  POLK  SYSTEM 
RED    CLOUD.  NEBRASKA 
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garia,  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  Luxemburg, 
Switzerland,  United  States.  India,  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  European  Russia  (winter 
wheat),  and  Hungary,  excluding  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  is  1,962,000,000  bushels,  or 
100.2  per  cent  of  last  year's  production  in 
these  countries. 

The  estimated  production  of  oats  is,  in 
Belgium  46,795,000  bushels,  Spain  26,838,000 
bushels,  England  and  Wales  91,777,000, 
Hungary  excluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
97,678,000,  and  Italy  35,826,000  bushels. 
The  combined  total  of  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Switzer- 
land, United  States,  Japan,  Great  Britain 
and  Hungary  excluding  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia is  1.410,000,000  bushels,  or  80.8  per 
cent  of  last  year's  production  in  these 
countries. 


A  Lincoln  man  purchased  300  acres 
of  land  in  Buffalo  county  for  $2,800. 
The  deal  was  made  a  number  of  years 
ago.  The  owner  planted  280  acres  in 
alfalfa  and  during  the  last  two  years 
he  has  been  letting  the  farm  out  on 
shares  to  a  nearby  farmer.  After 
taxes  and  other  expenses  were  paid, 
the  owner  last  year  put  away  $1,800, 
or  6  per  cent  on  an  investment  of 
$30,000.  That  is  better  than  govern- 
ment bonds. 

Hastings  College  "TeL"05 

A  High  Grade  College  with  an  Academy 
offering  unusual  advantages  to  young  men 
who  have  not  had  High  School  advantages. 
Academy  instruction  by  College  Professors. 
Strong   courses   in   Agriculture  given. 

School    Life    in    a    beautiful    home  city, 
under    ideal    conditions.      Expenses'  low. 
WHITE    FOR  INFORMATION. 
K.    B     CRONE,  President 


S.D  AUTOMOBILE 

A  BARGAIN  — SIX  CYLINDER,  FIVE- 
passenger,  Mitchell,  50  h.  p.,  1912  model; 
run  about  6,000  miles.  Fine  condition.  This 
proposition  is  worth  investigating.  Low 
price  for  quick  sale  by  owner.  Addres's 
P.  O.  BOX  488  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


FREE     ALFALFA  BOOK 

On  its  Culture  and  How  to  Get  a  Good 
Stand,  sent  for  the  asking.  We  buy  our 
Alfalfa  seed  direct  from  Nebraska  farmers', 
only  in  districts  free  from  obnoxious  weeds, 
recleaned.  saving  you  $1  to  ?2  per  bushel. 
Beware  of  imported  seeds  handled  by 
dealers  this  season.  SAMPLES  MAILED 
FREE  WITH  DELIVERED  PRICES. 
JOHNSON  BROTHERS  SEED  COMPANY 
Nebraska  City,  Nebraska 
Reference:  Otoe  County  National  Bank. 


SILOS  Ge,^urs 

SAVE  $50 

Factory  to  Farm 

Don't  delay.    The  time 
is  short.    Write  or  wire 
us  to  ship  you  a  silo  to 
vour     station     on  AP- 
PROVAL.  You  take  no 
risk.     We  have  a  large 
supply    of    first  grade 
Washington    staves  for 
prompt      shipment  in 
lengths   up   to   40  feet. 
Write    for    our    silo  book. 
Tells    why    we    quote  the 
lowest  prices  on  guaranteed  silos.  Write  today. 

Independent  Silo  Co. 

2320  University  Ave.        ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


THEWESTERNAUTOMATIC  SWEEP 


Don't  need  any  help  to  push  off  the  load.  This 
sweep  fitted  with  an  automatic  Push-off  at- 
tachment saves  one  man's  work  every  day 
that  it  is  used.     si  A  lot  of  time 

and  horse    jgj  ^  power.  Auto- 

matic attach- 
ment wil  _ 
any  sweep  and 
is  sold 
— *l,  se  p  a  - 


We  sell  direct  aad  make  introductory  price  to  first  buy- 
ers id.  new  territory.  Send  for  circular,  whioh  girei 
loll  description  »nd  prioe  delivered. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Bx.  21  .  Hastings.  Nebraska 


Testing  the  Insurance  Code 

An  injunction  suit  has  been  filed 
against  the  new  insurance  code. 
Whether  this  suit  is  successful  or  un- 
successful. The  Midwest  Life  will 
issue  the  same  policies  it  is  now 
issuing  without  material  change.  It 
has  anticipated  the  requirements  of 
this  code.  What  the  code  requires, 
The  Midwest  Life  heretofore  has 
voluntarily  given,  and  will  continue 
to  give,  code  or  no  code. 

This  company  has  recently  placed 
on  the  market  an  Annual  Payment 
policy  maturing  at  age  sixty,  or  at 
prior  death.  For  a  young  man  this  is 
one  of  the  best  possible  policies  he 
can  buy.  For  particulars  concerning 
this  or  any  other  standard  form  of  a 
life  policy,  call  or  write. 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  SnelL  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 


By  a  Jayhawker 

The  1913  corn  crop  of  Kansas  re- 
ceived a  staggering  blow  during  the 
week  that  ended  July  19.  On  six  of 
the  seven  days  the  mercury  mounted 
to  over  100;  in  this  locality  it  went 
to  105,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  state 
as  high  as  112  was  recorded.  This 
long  continued  heat  wave  falling  on 
a  dry  soil  has  very  badly  damaged 
the  corn.  The  section  surrounding 
Coffey  county  is  in  about  the  best 
shape  of  any  in  the  state;  if  rain  falls 
here  soon  we  can  yet  raise  a  good 
crop  of  corn,  but  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  other  sections  the  damage 
already  done  runs  from  40  to  80  per 
cent.  In  fact,  the  corn  in  the  west 
portion  of  the  state  is  already  gone. 
The  heated  term  ended  on  July  18 
with  showers  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  state,  toilowed  by  cooler 
weather.  The  rainfall  was  generally 
light,  being  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch,  although  a  number  of  localities 
report  a  full  inch.  At  this  writing, 
July  22,  the  weather  is  fine  and  cool, 
but  there  is  no  rain  in  sight. 

Wheat  in  this  locality  did  not  come 
up  to  the  promise  of  the  early  season. 
Hot  dry  weather  cut  down  the  yields, 
and  the  chinch  bugs,  which  flourish 
in  just  such  weather,  "done  their 
darndest."  But  the  crop  had  such  a 
start  that  it  made  a  fair  crop  in  spite 
of  all  the  drawbacks.  The  best  yield 
reported  in  the  county  is  fifty-one 
bushels  per  acre  from  a  field  on  the 
Neosho  river  bottom.  One  of  our 
neighbors  threshed  out  forty-three 
bushels  per  acre — measured  acres,  no 
fraud  about  it — but  this  was  on  good 
creek  bottom  land.  The  average  for 
the  county  is  probably  something 
like  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  for 
there  are  many  fields  that  made  but 
ten  or  twelve  bushels.  The  price  has 
fallen  until  only  72  cents  is  paid  at 
the  mill  and  elevator.  If  there  has 
been  any  corresponding  fall  in  price 
of  flour  or  feed  no  one  here  has  heard 
of  it.  Flour  is  $1.05  per  forty-eight- 
pound  sack,  shorts  $1.15  per  hundred 
and  bran  $1. 

The  hay  men  were  making  haste 
two  weeks  ago  to  get  rid  of  their  old 
hay  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  place 
all  of  the  new  crop  they  could  at  the 
price  paid  then.  Since  then  changes 
have  come;  hay  instead  of  growing 
has,  if  anything,  gone  the  other  way, 
and,  unless  there  is  a  radical  change 
from  this  100-degree  weather,  but 
little  hay  will  be  shipped  from  this 
section  at  present  prices.  Kansas 
City  today  is  offering  $12  for  prime 
prairie  hay  and  about  $10.50  for 
No.  1.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
hay  good  enough  to  grade  prime  in 
Kansas  City;  the  best  we  can  figure 
on  getting  is  No.  1,  and  a  great  deal 
goes  in  as  No.  2.  Instead  of  the  usual 
upland  average  of  one  ton  per  acre, 
the  fields  are  now  turning  out  only 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a 
ton  per  acre.  This  is  not  guess  weight, 
for  the  hay  is  baled  right  from  the 
windrow  and  hauled  directly  over  the 
scales  to  the  storage  barn.  There  is 
no  waste  in  this  way  and  no  chance 
to  guess  over  or  under  on  weights. 
Hay  men  expect  to  see  No.  1  prairie 
go  to  $15  in  Kansas  City  soon  if  hot 
and  dry  weather  continues. 


The  threshers  were  at  this  farm 
today  getting  out  what  little  English 
bluegrass  seed  we  had.  It  made  four 
bushels  per  acre,  which  is  about  the 
poorest  crop  we  have  ever  threshed. 
What  the  price  will  be  we  do  not 
know.  The  local  buyers  have  re- 
ceived no  quotations  yet,  but  growers 
are  being  bombarded  with  letters  from 
seed  houses  that  wish  to  buy  the 
crop.  Growers  who  have  sold  to  city 
seed  houses  on  what  looked  like  big 
quotations  have  not  fared  well  in  the 
past,  as  the  test  returned  was  too 
high.  This  grass  seed  is  bought  on 
a  basis  of  pure  seed  and  it  is  tested 
by  the  buyer  for  weed  seed,  dirt  and 
light  seeds.  The  home  buyer  usually 
finds  a  test  of  from  5  to  12  per  cent, 
but  when  it  goes  to  an  outside  buyer 
the  test  runs  up  to  20  per  cent  or 
more.  They  have  all  the  chance  in 
the  world  to  stick  a  fellow  and  they 
usually  stick  him.  The  average  yield 
of  English  bluegrass  seed  in  this 
locality  this  year  will  just  about  pay 
expenses  if  the  seed  brings  what  most 
people  expect — 10  cents  a  pound.  If 
the  price  were  based  on  yield  we 
should  this  year  have  20  cents  per 
pound. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  you  can 
begin  to  see  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  the  soil  in  cornfields 
that  were  listed  without  any  prepara- 
tion, and  in  fields  that  were  disked 
or  plowed  before  listing,  or  that  were 
double  listed.  Where  no  preparation 
was  given  before  listing,  the  hard 
ridge  between  the  rows  is  now  very 
apparent. 


Quick  ripening  of  wheat  does  not 
injure  the  quality,  unless  it  causes 
actual  shriveling.  On  the  contrary, 
wheat  that  ripens  quickly  contains  a 
higher  proportion  of  gluten,  is  harder 
and  darker  in  color,  and  makes 
better  flour. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

Aug.    7 — O.  S.  Larson  &  Sons,  Logan,  la. 
Sept.  27— Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
Oct.    1 — John    Bader,    Scribner,  Neb. 
Oct.    2 — George  Briggs,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
Oct.    6 — William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 
Oct.    7 — F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 
Oct.    8 — Henry   Aase,   Bradish,  Neb. 
Oct.    9 — M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 
Oct.  10 — J.    J.    Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 
Oct.  13 — M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  Valley,  la. 
Oct.  14 — G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 
Oct.  14 — Frank   Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 
Oct.  15 — W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons,  Tecumseh. 
Oct.  15 — Bmil  Anderson,   Edgar,  Neb. 
Oct.  16 — Theo.  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 
Oct.  17 — Fred  Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 
Oct.  20 — Henry  Stuthman,   Pilger,  Neb. 
Oct.  21 — J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
Oct.  25 — Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 
Oct.  30 — A.  T.  Cross,   Guide  Rock,  Neb. 
Oct.  30 — J.   J.  Kane,   Wisner,  Neb. 
Oct.  31 — Blackburn  Bros.,   Royal,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 

Aug.  12 — Henry  Fesenmeyer,  Clarinda,  la. 
Aug.  13 — J.  W.  Pfander  &  Sons,  Clarinda,  la. 
Aug.  14 — R.   B.   Baird,   Central  City,  Neb. 
Oct.    4 — Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  la. 
Oct.    6— G.   B.  Van  Kleeck,   Central  City. 
Oct.  11 — Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 
Oct.  13 — C.   B.    Powers,   Aurora,  Neb. 
Oct.  16 — Harry   Dodds,   Florence,  Neb. 
Oct.  18 — C.  H.  Harper,   Benkelman,  Neb. 
Oct.  18 — Iver  S.   Johnson,   Stanton,  Ntb. 
Oct.  20 — Wm.   Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 
Oct.  21 — C.  W.  Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 
Oct.  22 — J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
Oct.  25 — J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 
Oct.  27 — C.    C.    Ellis,    Bellwood,  Neb. 
Oct.  29 — Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 
Oct.  29 — Albert  Smith   &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 
Nov.    1 — Fred    Hassler,    Manning,  la. 
Mov.    R— H.  O.  Williamson.  Herman.  Neb. 
Nov.  13 — Harry    Dodds,    Florence,  Neb. 

Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durhams 
Aug.  19 — Ernest    Stein,    O'Neill,    Neb.  Dis- 
persion sale. 

Herefords 
Mar.  10 — A.   F.    Hager,   Avoca,  la. 


KING  Of  WONDERS  65159       *  * 

_  RRfOV OWNED  6Y J.W?FA«0ER%S0f1S,  CUARinDA ,  fA. 

The  sensational  big-type  boar  in  the  Pfander  &  Sons'  herd.  There  will  be 
spring  pigs  by  him  and  a  number  of  sows  mated  with  him  in  their  great  sale 
Aug.  13.  On  Aug.  12,  the  day  before,  Henry  Fesenmeyer,  of  A  Wonder  reputation, 
sells  a  great  consignment  of  spring  males,  gilts  and  sows  bred  for  fall  litters. 


The  only  Bin  on  the  Market  with  Con- 
tinuous Circulation  of  Air.    Fully  Patented. 

In  buying  a  GRAIN  BIN  you  will 
make  no  mistake  when  getting  the 
HASTINGS  EQUITY  GRAIN  BIN 
with  continuous  circulation  of  air. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices 
at  once. 

HASTINGS  EQUITY  GRAIN  BIN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Hastings,  Nebraska 


FREE  TUITION 


for  36  weeks.  Board 
and  room  $2.60  a 
week.  Books  rented.  Opens  Oct.  7th. 
Humboldt    College         Humboldt,  Iowa 


AlllnPn  Attachment  with  Corn  Harvester 
U  I  HI  IILU  culs  and  thro»s  in  riles  on  har- 
ft  I  111  IIPR  vester  or  winrows.  Man  and  horse 
w  111  U  S_  "  9  cu's  ancl  shocks  equal  with  a  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Price 
$20.00.  W.  H.  BUXTON,  of  Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes:  "The 
Harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim  for  it;  the  Harvester 
saved  me  over  $25  in  labor  last  year's  corn  cutting.  I  cut 
over  500  shocks;  will  make  4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock." 
Testimonials  and  catalog  Iree,  showing  pictures  of  har- 
vester. Address 

New  Process  Mtg.   Co.  SaUna,  Kansas 


Leader 


Most  powerful  for  advertisers  because 
the  editorial  and  subscription  policies  at- 
tract the  best  class  of  farmers  who  know 
they  can  place  implicit  confidence  in  both 
the  reading  and  advertising  columns. 

527,000  FARMERS 

are  cash-in-advance  sub- 
scribers to  these  papers 


NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  &  FARMER 

Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Largest  and  most  influential  farm 
weekly  in  Ohio  and  East. 
FARMER'S  GUIDE 

Huntington,  Ind. 

More  and  better  subscribers  than 
any  other  farm  weekly  in  Indiana. 
FARMERS'  REVIEW 

Chicago,  III. 
Largest  circulation  and  supreme 
in  Illinois. 
FARMER  &  BREEDER 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

More  circulation  in  the  rich  territo- 
ry of  which  Sioux  City  is  the  trade 
center  than  all  other  farm  papers. 
NEBRASKA  FARMER 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Nebraska's  REAL  farm  paper. 
FARM  &  RANCH 

Dallas,  Texas. 
Covers  thoroughly  Texas  and  the 
Southwest. 
CALIFORNIA  CULTIVATOR 

Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

For  25  years  California's  leading 
farm  weekly. 
RURAL  CAL1FORNIAN 

Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

Read  by  prosperous  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  of  California. 
THE  RANCH 

Kent  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Only  farm  paper  in  Pacific  north- 
west guaranteeing  its  circulation. 


Send  for  advertising   rates  and 
distribution  of  circulation. 

{XssoaaXid  3armShveY§ 

Chicago  Office,  Steger  Building 
D.  C.  KRE IDLER,  Manager 
New  York  Office,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 

S.  E.  LEITH,  Manager 
St.  Louis  Office,  Globe-Democrat  Bldg. 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 
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DAISY  FLY  KILLER  KffEffiS 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
Last!  all 


cheap. 

sea  son.    Made  ol 
metal,  can'tspillortip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
inj  ure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers,  or 
_    6  sent  by  express  pre* 
W    paid  for  $1. 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  X 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn't  any  breed  that  gives  as 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  Is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out. 
That's  why  you  oueht  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
321  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


DES  MOINES  SILO 

Run  Through  a  Vat  of  Boiling  Creosote, 

The  heat  Forces  the  creosote 
into  every  check  and  crevice 
of  the  stave,  covering  every  par- 
ticle of  the  surface  with  an  im- 
pervious coating  of  creosote, 
liotting  is  impossible;  it  elimi- 
nates a  large  part  of  the  swelling 
and  shrinking  and  onr  patent 
spring  hoop  lug  does  the  rest. 

Write  for  Sample  Stave 

We  will  send  you  by  parcel 
post  a  sample  of  the  l)es 
Moines  creosoted  stave  show- 
ing the  penetration  of  the 
creosote  and  our  book — "The 
Story  of  the  Des  Moines 
Silo."  Which  explains  and 
Illustrates  its  many  features. 

DES  MOINES  SILO  &  MFG.  CO., 

525  New  York  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  GateFREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
commuD  i  - 
ty  can  r;et' 
one  for 
helping  us  ln- 
trodu  ce  Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  his  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  Bteel  frame.  All  No.  9  galvanize'! 
..ire  mesh.  Special  hinges.  Patented  self-locking 
latch.  Steel  center  brace.  Unbreaka'  le.  Raises 
at  either  end.  Sold  on  30  days*  trial  at  car  spe- 
cial direct-to-you  factory  price. 

W.  R.  VOORHEES.  Mgr.  Standar  .  Mfg.  Co., 
304  Main  St.        Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcome's 


A  Dairy  Train 

The  dairy  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  and  the  Nebraska 
Dairymen's  Association  are  planning 
to  run  a  dairy  instruction  train  over 
the  lines  of  two  Nebraska  railroads 
in  September.  Arrangements  are  not 
yet  completed,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  train  will  start  at  Norfolk  on 
September  15.  It  will  first  run  from 
Norfolk  over  the  Bonesteel  line  of  the 
Northwestern  to  the  last  station  in 
the  state.  Then  it  will  return  to 
Norfolk  and  follow  the  main  line  of 
the  Northwestern  from  that  point  to 
Crawford.  There  it  will  be  switched 
to  the  Burlington.  The  schedule  on 
the  Burlington  has  not  been  completed. 

A  number  of  cows  will  be  taken 
along  to  be  used  for  demonstration 
purposes.  They  will  be  housed  in  a 
car  with  an  end  door  opening  out  onto 
a  flat  car,  which  will  make  it  easy  to 
bring  them  out  into  full  view.  An- 
other car  will  contain  an  educational 
exhibit,  and  still  another  will  be  used 
as  a  lecture  room.  The  lectures  will 
cover  types  of  cows,  feeding,  the  silo, 
alfalfa  growing  and  the  care  of  milk 
and  cream.  The  speakers  will  prob- 
ably be  Hon.  E.  P.  Brown  of  Davey, 
Nebraska,  and  Professors  Frandsen, 
Pugsley  and  Bouska,  all  of  Lincoln. 
President  McGinnis  and  Secretary 
Bassett  of  the  dairymen's  association 
will  accompany  the  train.  A  stop  of 
two  hours  will  be  made  at  each 
station  on  the  schedule.  The  train 
will  be  out  about  two  weeks. 


Speed  of  Separators 

"Does  the  speed  at  which  a.  cream 
separator  is  run  affect  the  thorough- 
ness of  skimming?"  asks  a  reader  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

The  fat  is  separated  from  the  milk 
serum  in  a  cream  separator  by  centri- 
fugal force.  Tie  a  stone  to  one  string 
and  a  feather  to  another;  then  swing 
them  around.  The  stone  will  swing 
outward,  while  the  feather  cannot  be 
made  to  do  so.  It  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  operates  in  a  separator 
bowl.  The  butterfat  is  lighter  than 
the  milk  serum  and  is  not  thrown 
outward  with  so  much  force.  The 
skimmed  milk,  therefore,  seeks  the 


HOT  WEATHER 
the  Ideal  Time  to  Use  a 


Q®Em.  SEPARATOR 


fpHERE  is  no  time  when  the  use  of  the  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Sepa- 
rator  is  so  indispensable  to  the  profitable  production  nt  cream 
or  butter  as  during  the  hot  weather  of  midsummer. 

The  use  of  the  separator  at  this  season  usually  means  the 
difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss  in  dairying.  It  accom- 
plishes a  great  saving  of  butter-fat  that  goes  to  waste  with  any 
other  method  of  separation  and  enables  the 
production  of  a  higher  quality  of  cream  and 
butter-fat  than  is  otherwise  possible. 

Moreover  with  a  DE  LAVAL  the  advan- 
tages over  other  cream  separators  are 
greatest  at  this  season  because  the  separa- 
tion is  more  complete  and  the  cream  heavier 
and  more  even  in  texture.  The  machines  turn 
more  easily  and  the  capacity  is  greater, 
getting  the  work  through  more  quickly. 

If  you  haven't  a  separator  you  can 
scarcely  afford  to  defer  the  purchase  of  a 
DE  LAVAL,  or  if  you  have  a  separator 
which  is  not  doing  satisfactory  work  there  is  no  better  time  to 
discard  it  in  favor  of  a  DE  LAVAL,  first  trying  the  machines  side 
by  side  for  your  own  satisfaction,  which  every  DE  LAVAL  agent 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  do. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once  or  if  you  do  not  know 
him  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


outside  of  the  bowl  and  the  cream  is 
forced  to  the  center. 

Now  the  amount  of  centrifugal 
force  exerted  in  a  separator  bowl 
depends  upon  its  diameter  and  its 
speed.  The  diameter  is  constant  for 
any  machine,  so  lhat  speed  is  the 
factor  that  may  be  varied  by  the 
operator.  Manufacturers  determine 
the  correct  speed  for  their  machines 
and  stamp  it  on  each  machine  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  turns  of  the 
crank  per  minute.  In  separating,  the 
speed  should  be  kept  as  nearly  at  the 
figure  indicated  by  the  manufacturer 
as  possible. 

At  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station 
tests  were  made  to  determine  what 
effect  varying  the  speed\  of  cream 
separators  would  have  on  the  thor- 
oughness of  skimming.  Machines 
were  used  having  a  normal  speed  of 
from  fifty  to  sh:ty  turns  of  the  crank 
per  minute.  When  run  at  twenty-five 
turns  per  mihute  these  machines  left 
an  average  of  2.73  per  cent  of  fat  in 
the  skimmed  milk,  which  was  half  or 
more  of  the  original  fat  contest.  When 
run  at  normal  speed  they  left  only 
.06  of  1  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  skimmed 
milk. 

At  very  high  speed,  from  seventy 
to  seventy-five  revolutions  of  the 
crank  per  minuU,  only  .03  of  1  per 
cent  of  fat.  was  left  in  the  skimmed 
milk.  This  high  speed,  however,  pro- 
duced a  very  thick  cream  that  was 
difficult  to  handle  without  waste; 
thick  cream  sticks  to  utensils  so 
badly. 

These  experiments  show  conclu- 
sively that  if  any  variation  is  made 
from  the  indicated  speed  of  cream 
separators  it  should  be  above  rather 
than  below  the  normal.  Running  a 
cream  separator  at  less  than  the 
speed  recommended  by  the  manufac- 
turers is  a  prolific  source  of  loss  of 
butterfat.  It  pays  to  use  a  watch 
occasionally  and  count  the  turns  of 
the  crank  to  see  if  the  right  speed 
is  being  maintained. 


Farm  Butter-Making 

The  following  brief  instructions 
for  making  good  butter  on  the  farm 
are  taken  from  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  541,  recently  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Skim  a  rich,  heavy  cream  testing 
not  less  than  25  per  cent  butterfat. 

Keep  an  accurate,  reliable  thermom- 
eter at  hand  and  use  it  intelligently. 

Keep  the  cream  cool.  It  should  be 
held  at  as  near  50  degrees  as  pos- 
sible, if  it  is  desired  to  keep  it  sweet 
and  check  bacterial  action. 

Cream  should  be  ripened  before  it 
is  churned;  65  to  70  degrees  favors 
the  growth  of  the  bacteria  that  pro- 
duce desirable  flavors  in  butter.  The 
number  of  desirable  bacteria  can  be 
increased  by  the  use  of  "starters." 
Cream  should  not  be  ripened  for  too 
long  a  period.  It  soon  develops 
objectionable  flavors.  Stir  the  cream 
frequently  during  ripening  to  insure 
uniformity.  Strain  the  cream  through 
a  wire-gauze  strainer  to  break  up  or 
remove  the  curd  particles. 

Churn  at  a  temperature  that  will 
give  a  firm,  flaky  granule  in  the 
butter.  This  temperature  varies 
slightly  with  the  season,  but  ranges 
from  52  to  62  degrees.  The  use  of  a 
thermometer,  together  with  observa- 
tion, will,  after  a  few  churnings, 
enable  the  buttermaker  to  determine 
the  proper  temperature  at  which  to 
churn.  The  churn  should  be  stopped 
when  the  butter  granules  are  as  large 
as  corn  kernels  or  peas.  The  time 
required  for  churning  should  be  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes. 

Use  clear,  pure  water  for  washing 
the  butter.  It  should  not  be  more 
I  than  3  degrees  colder  or  warmer 
S  than  the  buttermilk.  Use  an  amount 
of  water  equal  to  the  amount  of 
;  buttermilk.  In  barrel  churns  revolve 
|  twelve  to  fifteen  times  in  washing. 

Weigh  the  granular  butter,  and  salt 
at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  salt  to  each  pound  of  butter. 
Be  sure  the  salt  is  well  pulverized, 
and  sift  it  evenly  over  the  granular 
butter  before  any  of  the  moisture 
is  worked  out. 

Work  the  butter  sufficiently  to 
distribute  the  salt  without  injuring 
the  grain  or  texture.  Determine  the 
point  at  which  to  stop  working  by  the 
appearance,  the  texture  and  the 
grittiness. 

Bare  Pastures 

In  a  1,000-mile  trip  made  during 
the  week  of  July  14  to  18,  and  cover- 
ing typical  sections  of  the  whole  state 
outside  of  the  sand  hills  and  high 
plains  regions,  we  saw  only  a  very 
few  pastures  in  which  the  grass  was 


green  and  growing.  Since  that  trip 
and  up  to  the  time  this  is  written 
nothing  has  happened  to  improve 
pastures  except  in  limited  areas 
where  showers  have  fallen.  It  is  a 
hard  time  for  dairymen  or  farmers 
that  milk  cows  on  a  commercial 
scale.  On  such  short  pastures  cows 
cannot  give  a  normal  amount  of 
milk  unless  they  are  fed.  And  if  they 
are  not  fed,  not  only  is  there  a  serious 
falling  off  in  the  present  milk  supply, 
but  the  cows  gradually  go  dry  and  a 
good  feed  supply  later  in  the  season 
will  not  avail  to  bring  their  milk 
flow  back  to  normal  again. 

Although  over  the  state  as  a  whole 
pastures  are  exceptionally  short 
now,  yet  short  pastures  prevail  at 
some  time  in  the  season  almost  every 
year.  This  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  farmer  who  is  milking  cows  in 
dead  earnest  should  arrange  for 
summer  feeding.  Alfalfa  hay  may  be 
used  very  advantageously  to  supple- 
ment short  pastures.  It  has  the  dis- 
advantage, however,  of  being  a  dry 
feed,  while  at  this  season  the  animal 
system  craves  something  succulent. 
The  summer  silo  probably  offers  the 
best  solution  of  the  question  of  sum- 
mer feeding  to  supplement  pastures. 
Many  farmers  ought  to  consider  the 
erection  of  a  small  silo  to  be  filled 
this  year  for  next  summer's  operations. 

Usually  such  a  silo  should  not  be 
so  large  as  one  to  supply  silage  for 
Avinter  feeding,  because  not  so  many 
animals  are  fed  in  summer,  and  they 
may  not  have  to  be  given  a  full  ration. 
The  diameter  of  a  summer  silo  should 
be  adjusted  to  the  probable  amount 
of  silage  required  daily,  so  that  the 
silage  will  be  lowered  rapidly  enough 
to  avoid  danger  of  molding  at  the 
surface. 

Long  periods  of  short  pastures 
yielding  no  feed  make  many  farmers 
think  seriously  of  eliminating  pas- 
tures entirely  and  using  the  land  for 
cultivated  crops  that  withstand  drouth 
better  than  grass.  But  whether  pas- 
tures are  eliminated  or  not,  the  man 
who  is  dairying  for  profit,  either  as  a 
business  or  a  side  line  to  general 
farming,  cannot  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  providing  something  with 
which  to  piece  out  short  pastures. 


LAND  IN  FOREST  RESERVE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  subscriber 
from  Denton,  Nebraska,  makes  inquiry 
as  to  the  forest  reserve  in  McPherson 
county  that  is  to  be  opened  for  settle- 
ment this  fall.  As  the  readers  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  know,  I  am  not 
in  accord  with  much  of  the  sentiment 
that  has  been  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  sand  hills  in  general.  The  reserve 
is  in  the  sand  hill  district.  It  is  ex- 
cellent stock  grazing  country,  and  if 
the  winter  feed  problem  can  be  suc- 
cessfully solved  it  will  be  a  stock 
country  second  to  none  —  and  this 
applies  to  the  dairy  industry  as  well. 

The  soil  is  too  light  to  stand  con- 
tinued cropping  for  more  than  a  very 
few  years.  So  far  alfalfa  has  not 
been  an  unqualified  success,  but  we 
are  hoping  that  the  problem  will  be 
solved  in  the  near  future,  for  with 
alfalfa  that  would  be  the  finest  kind 
of  a  stock  country.  A  great  incon- 
venience is  the  distance  from  railroad 
points,  which  means  much  time  lost 
on  the  road  and  but  few  opportunities 
for  the  family  to  get  away  for  any 
but  the  local  "doings." 

As  a  speculation  for  the  single 
man,  or  the  man  with  a  small  family 
willing  to  rough  it  for  a  few  years, 
the  proposition  is  all  right.  A  man 
would  be  safe  in  figuring  that  he 
could  get  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000 
for  a  section  at  the  end  of  the  three- 
year  period  required  to  make  final 
proof.  Our  Uncle  Sam  is  liberal  and 
allows  a  leave  of  absence  of  five 
months  each  year,  so  that  the  family 
could  spend  the  winters  in  town 
where  the  children  could  have  school 
privileges. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  towns 
nearest  the  reserve  to  have  the 
claims  drawn  by  lot,  and  to  have 
registration  at  these  towns,  but  the 
announcement  is  made  that  the  land 
will  be  filed  on  in  the  regular  way, 
first  come  first  served.  Part  of  the 
land  is  in  the  North  Platte  land  dis- 
trict and  a  part  in  the  Broken  Bow 
district.  Application  will  have  to  be 
made  at  the  office  in  the  district  in 
which  the  land  desired  is  located. 

We  expect  to  see  one  of  the  biggest 
land  rushes  experienced  in  this  state. 
Many  inquiries  are  coming  in,  and 
but  recently  we  saw  some  Kansas 
folks  going  there  to  view  the  promised 
land.  H.  D.  LUTE. 

Keith  Co. 
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Questions  Answered  Free 

Watch  the  Feed 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  chickens?  They  did  very 
well  until  about  a- month  old;  then 
they  took  sick  with  a  diarrhoea.  First 
the  droppings  are  white,  and  then 
turn  green.  The  chickens  seem 
sleepy  and  stand  in  the  sun.  Most 
of  them  are  in  galvanized  coops  and 
have  had  plenty  of  clean  drinking 
water.  First  they  were  fed  on  kaflr 
corn,  and  then  on  wheat.  Some  of 
my  old  hens  died  also.  I  was  advised 
to  use  sulphuric  acid  in  the  drinking 
water.  Can  it  be  used  too  long? 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  give 
as  a  preventive? — A  Nebraska  Reader, 
Lincoln  Co. 

Preventive  measures  are  better 
than  giving  medicine,  or  doctoring 
fowls  after  they  are  sick.  But  when 
a  trouble  of  this  sort  strikes  a  flock 
and  seems  to  be  infectious,  as  I  judge 
this  is,  the  very  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
clean  up  and  disinfect.  No  matter  if 
things  have  been  kept  fairly  clean, 
clean  up  again,  and  use  disinfectants 
freely  to  destroy  lurking  disease 
germs.  Then  cleanse  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  chickens  themselves. 
This  is  best  done  by  first  giving  salts. 
Feed  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  young  chick,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  age;  mix  it  in  a  mash 
and  offer  it  when  the  chicks  are 
hungry  so  that  they  will  each  eat  a 
share. 

Then  see  to  it  that  they  have  no 
mouldy  or  decaying  food,  and  that 
they  get  plenty  of  sour  milk,  which 
is  a  good  bowel  regulator  of  itself. 
Venetian  red  is  always  a  good  and 
safe  tonic  in  cases  of  bowel  trouble. 
Mix  it  with  a  mash,  using  enough  to 
give  color.  Keep  permanganate  of 
potash  in  the  drinking  water.  This 
is  a  perfectly  safe  internal  disinfect- 
ant, which  will  not  harm  the  fowls 
even  if  used  continuously  for  months. 

As  an  intestinal  disinfectant  sul- 
phuric acid  is  best  used  in  combina- 
tion with  copperas  in  the  well  known 
Douglas  mixture,  which  is  made  by 
dissolving  a  pound  of  copperas  in  a 
gallon  of  water  and  adding  half  an 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid.  Keep  the 
mixture  in  a  well  corked  jug  and  give 
abort  a  teaspoonful  to  each  quart  of 
drinking  water  for  a  short  time.  I 
would  not  advise  giving  sulphuric  acid 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

In  cases  like  these  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  chicks  have  had  food 
that  has  caused  the  trouble.  Look 
well  to  all  food  supplies  and  see  that 
chicks  do  not  have  access  to  piles  of 
mouldy  straw  or  rotten  stuff.  A  pile 
of  charcoal  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
stout  to  assist  in  keeping  the  digestive 
oigpns  in  good  condition,  and  if  the 
chickens  do  not  eat  it,  mix  powdered 


charcoal  in  a  mash  made  of  part  bran 
and  shorts  with  a  little  cornmeal. 

The  dose  of  salts  may  be  repeated 
once  a  week  for  a  while  until  the 
trouble  has  disappeared.  Medical 
treatment  is  usually  of  little  avail 
with  young  chicks  if  they  have  be- 
come really  sick,  so  the  effort  should 
be  directed  toward  preventing  further 
infection. 

Always  hold  under  suspicion  the 
foods  that  have  been  given  until  you 
know  they  are  all  right.  Grains  that 
have  been  heated  in  the  bins  are 
often  productive  of  digestive  troubles. 
Some  species  of  molds  are  trouble- 
some while  others  seem  to  be  harm- 
less, so  the  source  of  trouble  is  not 
easy  to  locate. 


Dipping  for  Lice 

A  subscriber  asks  whether  it  is 
possible  to  entirely  get  rid  of  lice  by 
dipping  fowls.  Personally  I  have 
never  tried  dipping,  but  a  good  many 
successful  poultry  raisers  employ 
that  method  with  excellent  results. 
This  inquirer  also  asks  whether,  if 
all  lice  were  once  destroyed,  they  will 
return,  and  from  whence. 

Undoubtedly  they  will  "come  back" 
even  when  they  seem  to  have  been 
totally  routed,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  they  are  ever  entirely 
routed  on  any  farm.  At  any  rate 
birds  will  soon  bring  back  enough  to 
make  a  fine  start  again,  and  so  the 
war  must  go  on  continually. 

One  poultry-woman  says  she  keeps 
her  fowls  practically  free  from  lice 
by  dipping  twice  a  year;  once  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  warm  days  come, 
and  again  in  the  fall  just  before  cool 
weather.  She  leaves  them  in  the  hen 
house  in  the  morning  and  when  the 
sun  is  well  out  she  fills  a  tub  over 
half  full  of  warm  water,  to  which  is 
added  enough  stock  dip  to  make  the 
solution  sting  the  tongue  slightly. 

One  person  catches  the  fowls  and 
the  other  dips  them,  immersing  them 
all  except  the  head,  and  working  the 
mixture  well  into  the  feathers  with 
the  free  hand.  They  must  be  satu- 
rated to  the  skin  to  make  the  work 
effective.  Soon  they  dry  off  and  ap- 
parently suffer  no  ill  effects  from 
their  bath;   laying  is  uninterrupted. 


Eradicating  Mites  from  Barn 
"Part  of  my  hens  left  the  hen  house 
two  years  ago  when  the  house  be- 
came alive  with  mites,"  writes  a 
subscriber,  "and  went  to  roost  on  an 
old  pile  of  lumber  in  a  corner  of  the 
barn.  I  allowed  them  to  stay  there. 
Now  mites  are  all  over  the  barn. 
There  is  a  pigeon  house  in  front  of 
the  barn  loft  and  the  loft  seems  to 
be  full  of  mites  too.  What  can  I  do 
to  get  rid  of  them?" 

I  should  first  get  rid  of  the  pigeons, 
or  keep  them  away  from  the  barn; 
and  keep  the  hens  out,  for  a  while 
at  least.  Then  shut  the  barn  up 
tightly  some  morning  and  fumigate 
it  all  day.  This  is  assuming  that  the 
barn  is  closely  built  and  can  be  shut 
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County 

Where  Held 

Date 

Secretary 

Address  of  Secy. 

Pnone 

V  lbion 

Sept. 

16-19 

David  Craig 

Albion 

Boyd 

Butte 

F. 

A.  Putnam 

Butte 

Brown 

A  insworth 

Sept. 

10-12 

C. 

W.  Potter 

Ainsworth 

PlltlfT 

David  City 

Sept. 

16-19 

w. 

H.  McGaffin,  Jr. 

David  City 

Chase 

I  mperial 

Sept. 

11-13 

Chas.    W.  Meeker 

Imperial 

( 'heyenne 

Sidney 

Aug. 

26-29 

C. 

P.  Chambers 

Sidney 

Clay 

Clay  Center 

Aug. 

19-22 

W. 

F.  Holcomb 

Clay  Center 

Cuming 

Wis-ner 

Sept. 

10-12 

Leo  C.  Meier 

Wisner 

Custer 

Broken  Bow 

Sept. 

10-12 

C. 

T.  Orr 

Broken  Bow 

Dawes 

Chadron 

Sept. 

9-12 

Geo.    C.  Snow 

Chadron 

Dawson 

Lexington 

Sept. 

9-13 

E. 

C.  Van  Horn 

Lexington 

Dodge 

Scribner 

Sept. 

11-13 

Jas.  M.  Beaver 

Scribner 

Dodge  Co.  Stock 

Show 

Hooper 

Sept. 

17-20 

Glenn  Howard 

Hooper 

Dougles 

Omaha 

Sept. 

25-Oct  4 

Jno.   F.  McArdle 

South  Omaha 

Pundy 

Benkelman 

Sept. 

18-20 

Jos 

Robidoux 

Benkelman 

Fillmore 

Geneva 

Sept. 

8-12 

H. 

P.  Wilson 

Geneva 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Sept. 

11-13 

Karl  L.  Spence 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Stockville 

Sept. 

16-19 

Li. 

H.  Cheney 

Stockville 

Furnas 

Beaver  City 

Sept. 

9-13 

W. 

C.  F.  Lumley 

Beaver  City 

Gage 

Beatrice 

Sept. 

22-27 

R. 

A.  Nickell 

Beatrice 

Greeley 

Greeley 

Sept. 

16-19 

D. 

M.  Lanigan 

Greeley 

Hamilton 

Aurora 

Aug. 

26-29 

S. 

B.  Otto 

Aurora 

Harlan 

Alma 

Sept. 

10-12 

C. 

E.  Alter 

Alma 

Hayes 

Hayes  Center 

Sept. 

19-21 

L. 

W.  Enyeart 

Hayes  Center 

Hitchcock 

Culbertson 

Sept. 

18-20 

J. 

A.  Kirk 

Culbertson 

Hitchcock 

Trenton 

Sept. 

26-28 

R. 

A.  Gibson 

Trenton 

Holt 

Chambers 

Sept. 

16-18 

J. 

W.  Holden 

Chambers 

Johnson 

Tecumseh 

Sept. 

16-19 

H 

S.  Villars 

Tecumseh 

Kearney 

Minden 

Sept. 

16-19 

B. 

B.  Trough 

Minden 

Keith 

Ogallala 

Sept. 

24-26 

I. 

L.  Woodward 

Ogallala 

Kimball 

Kimball 

Sept. 

11-13 

B. 

W.  Larson 

Kimball 

Knox 

Creighton 

Aug. 

8-10 

T. 

J.  Buckmaster 

Creighton 

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

Sept. 

1-5 

A. 

H.  Smith 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Madison 

Sept. 

9-12 

S. 

C.  Blackman 

Madison 

Merrick 

Central  City 

Sept. 

E. 

W.  Badger 

Central  City 

Merrick 

Clarks 

Sept. 

10-12 

R. 

E.  McLean 

Clarks 

Nuckolls 

Nelson 

Sept. 

15-18 

George  Jackson 

Nelson 

Pawnee 

Pawnee  City 

J. 

C.  Dort 

Pawnee  City 

Polk 

Osceola 

Sept. 

23-26 

F. 

H.  Ball 

Osceola 

Red  Willow 

Indianola 

Aug. 

25-28 

O. 

S.  Thompson 

Indianola 

Saunders 

Wahoo 

Sept. 

30-Oct.  3 

Henry  Pickett 

Wahoo 

Scotts  Bluff 

Gering 

Sept. 

10-12 

A. 

B.  Wood 

Gering 

Seward 

Seward 

Sept. 

23-26 

Wm.   H.  Smith 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Gordon 

Sept. 

16-19 

N; 

Cochran 

Gordon 

Sioux  • 

Harrison 

Sept. 

11-14 

M. 

Lacey 

Harrison 

Stanton 

Stanton 

Aug. 

27-29 

Stanton 

Valley 

Ord 

Sept. 

23-26 

c. 

P.  Cromwell 

Ord 

Webster 

Bladen 

Oct. 

1-3 

E. 

L.    McLaughlin  Blades 

Wlsner  Livestock 

8how 

Wlsner 

Sept. 

9-11 

c. 

S.  Dally 

Wlsner 

HOW  TO 

BUILD 
CORN  CRIBS 

And  Groji&xies, 
With  blue  Print 
Pleurvs  And 
Cost  E3tirna.te5 

BOOK  FREE 

Save  the  price  of  a  John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator  by  the  way  you  build 
your  corn  cribs.  This  book  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  It  has  ten  blue  print  plans 
covering  the  construction  of  com  cribs  and  granaries,  showing  the  style  of  eleva- 
tor to  use  with  each  one.  It  contains  cost  estimates  for  the  various  cribs  and 
granaries,  and  furnishes  a  source  of  valuable  information  for  the  farmer.  The 
John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator  is  also  fully  illustrated  and  described.  You  will 
prolit  by  reading  this  book  and  you  can  get  it  free.  See  below  "How  to  Get  Book." 

John  Deere  —  The  Sagless  Elevator 


You  Can  Now  Get  a  Sagless 
Steel  Elevator 

John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator,  is 
the  first  portable  steel  elevator  to  have 
turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods  so  that 
you  can  keep  the  elevator  from  sagging. 

You  know  how  the  power  required 
increases  when  an  elevator  once  starts 
to  sag.  Likewise  you  know  what  a  strain 
sagging  throws  on  the  whole  elevator, 
especially  the  bearings  in  the  head  and 
boot  sections. 

The  John  Deere,  for  the  sagless  fea- 
ture alone — even  if  it  didn't  have  all 
those  other  things  of  advantage 
worth  your  careful  consideration. 

The  Sagless  Feature 

Four  turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods, 
together   with  extra  strong  section 


connections  make  the  John  Deere  a 
sagless  elevator.  Sections  are  triple- 
lapped,  connected  with  fourteen  bolts, 
banded  with  heavy  iron  bands  and  re- 
inforced at  the  upper  edge  on  the  inside. 
That  is  one  big  advantage  in  having  a 
John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator. 

You  Get  Many  Other 

desirable  features  on  John  Deere  Ele- 
vators. These  are  illustrated  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  John  Deere — The  Sagless 
Elevator  book.  (This  book  also  illus- 
trates and  describes  the  John 
Deere  Cypress  Wood 
tor  and  the  John  D( 
Tubular  Steel  Eleva- 
tor for  small  grair 
— the  only 
one  of  its 
kind.) 


John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator  Ready  for  Work  V.'- 


up  fairly  tight.  Stop  up  all  openings 
and  crevices.  Then  use  formalde- 
hyde gas  as  in  the  disinfection  of 
houses  after  contagious  disease. 

For  each  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
space  get  twenty-three  ounces  of 
permanganate  and  three  pints  of  for- 
maldehyde (also  called  formalin). 
Throw  water  on  the  floor  to  create 
a  damp  atmosphere.  Have  a  metal 
tub  with  a  stone  crock  inside  of  it 
in  which  to  generate  the  gas.  Spread 
.he  permanganate  evenly  over  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  and  quickly  pour 
in  the  formaldehyde. 

Avoid  inhaling  any  fumes  that 
arise  and  get  out  at  once.  Close  the 
door  tightly.  Leave  the  place  closed 
for  six  hours  or  more  and  then  open 
all  ventilators,  doors  and  windows, 
and  air  well  before  allowing  any 
stock  to  go  in. 

If  the  building  is  not  tight  enough 
to  make  this  fumigation  effective,  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin  is 
to  keep  both  the  pigeons  and  hens 
out  of  the  barn,  and  spray  repeatedly 
with  stock  dip  or  any  similar  vermin 
killer  until  the  mites  are  all  killed. 

Pity  the  poor  little  pot-bellied 
calves  that  must  fight  flies  all  day 
in  the  fence  corner. 

St.  Joseph  Veterinary  College 

Thoroughly  modern  three  years'  course  In 
veterinary  medicine  leading  to  the  degree 
of  D.  V.  M.  College  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Modern  and 
completely  equipped  laboratories.  Un- 
excelled clinical  facilities.  For  prospectus 
address  DR.  F.  W.  CALDWELL,  Dean 
ST.    JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 

FARM      FOR  SALE 

160  a.,  N.B.  corner  Hebron,  county  seat 
Thayer  Co.,  town  2,000.  6  churches.  Farm 
has  140  a.  in  cult.,  20  pas.,  80  alfalfa;  fenced 
and  cross-fenced  hogtight.  Good  imp'v'm'ts, 
new  barn.  1-story  house,  large  cattle  shed, 
farrowing  house  for  18  sows,  windmill,  fine 
water;  all  equipped  for  raising  hogs  and 
feeding  cattle.  Slightly  rolling;  black  l»am, 
clay  subsoil.  $120  per  a.  if  sold  by  Sept  1. 
About  %  can  be  carried  on  farm  at  6%. 
O    C.   COWEL.  Owner,      HEBRON.  NEB. 

ECONOMY  STEEL  SILO  ROOF 

No  silo  is  complete  without  it. 
For  Round  Silos— wood,  cement, 
hollow  tile,  brick  or  concrete. 
26  gauge  steel.  Easy  to  put  on. 
Rust  and  Lightning  Proof. 
0:S  MOINES  SILO  4  MFG.  CO,,  502  NEW  YORK  AVE.  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


Weigh  Your  Own  Produce 

and  know  positively  that  you  are  getting  a 
"square  deal." 

Mistakes  may  cost  you  thousands  of  dollars. 

You  have  absolute  protection  with  a 

Mcdonald  pitless  scale. 

It  is  the  most  substantially  built,  the  strong- 
est, heaviest,  most  accurate  wagon  and  stock 
scale  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  Requires  no  pit. 
Can  be  erected  by  anybody.  Channnel  steel 
frame  will  last  a  lifetime— Protected  bearings 
— Cannot  freeze.  Used  for  ^ 
weighing  U.  S.  Mails.  Un-  S 
equalled  accuracy. 
Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
Hying  Dutchman  Dealers 
sell  them. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  60    MOLINE.  ILL. 


G  I  L  S  O  N 


ENGINE 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  best  engine  offer  ever 
made,  here  Jt  la— a  high  grade  V>i  h.p.  gasoline  en- 
gine for  $32.60.  And  It  Is  a  Cilson"Coas  LlkeSixty" 
Engine.  By  far  tho  best  engine  value  in  the  gaso- 
line engine  field  today.  Write 
|  at  once  for  complete  descrip- 
tion and  con- 
vincing proof 

Gllson  Mfg.  Co. 

67  Park  St. 
Pt.  Washing- 
ton, Wis. 


^  Special  Proposition 
llf  To  Silo  Buyers. 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  full  details  of^k. 
our  offer  before  you  buy  any  silo.  Gef^k 
our  big  portfolio  showing  how  otherm 
farmers  make  big  profits.  Get  our  spe-H 
cial  factory  prices  on  .  ■ 

Champion  Silos.  *  ■ 
The  kind  that  makes  good.  Has  all  mori-fl 
ern  improvements,  continuous  iiuur« 
ont,  special  anchors,  double  latuh^r 
ladder,  etc.  _ 
WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
145  11th  St.         Des  iluiuvs.  Get 
i'nwa.  ,  I  \  <(tfm^^"  ":r 

SnBkHnfil"^&fSm^^  Catalog. 
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H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 
Th«  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 

O.  I.  PURDT.  Fieldman 

Murray's   Immune    Chester  Whites 

Charles  H.  Murray,  Friend,  Neb.,  writes 
that  his  herd  is  coming  along  in  fine  shape 
and  that  he  can  furnish  March  and  April 
pigs  of  either  sex  at  reasonable  prices,  as 
well  as  selections  from  a  great  lot  of 
growthy,  heavy-boned  fall  boars.  Mr. 
Murray  keeps  his  herd  immune.  If  in  the 
market  for  good  Chester  Whites  at  reason- 
able prices,  communicate  with  Mr.  Murray. 
Johnson's   Big   Prolific  Polands 

Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Neb.,  advises 
that  his  Poland  pigs  are  coming  along  in 
fine  shape.  Mr.  Johnson  has  the  celebrated 
prize  boar,  Hather's  Hadley  2d,  and  Choice 
Orange,  a  big-type  youngster  of  the  cele- 
brated Big  Orange  breeding,  at  the  head  of 
his  herd.  He  has  announced  October  11 
and  March  3  for  his-  sales  the  coming 
season.  This  is  one  of  the  very  choice 
herds  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

J.    Rousselle   &    Son's  Importation 

We  are  just  advised  by  the  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  horse  importing  firm  of  J.  Rous- 
selle &  Son,  Seward,  Neb.,  that  his  father 
has  selected  fifteen  head  of  Percheron, 
Belgian  and  Shire  stallions  and  mares,  and 
will  arrive  at  the  barns  with  them  within 
a  short  time.  An  exhibit  from  this  prom- 
inent firm  can  be  seen  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair.  It  will  be  one  of  the  attractive 
features   of   the   draft   horse  show. 

Averill's  Dnrocs 

George  Averill  of  Fullerton,  Neb.,  has  a 
choice  bunch  of  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by 
his  former  herd  boar,  Col.  K.,  a  son  of  Col. 
Again,  out  of  a  dam  by  Barne's  Critic.  He 
also  has  ten  head  of  fall  pigs  by  this  sire. 
Mr.  Averill  has  some  extra  good  spring 
boars  with  good  length,  heavy  bone  and 
good  footed  and  he  will  price  these  very 
reasonable.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  growthy 
Duroc  spring  male  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Averill. 

Fowler's    Big  Polands 

Morris  Fowler,  Arcadia,  Neb.,  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  leading  herds  of  big-type 
Polands,  writes  that  he  will  have  eleven 
head  on  exhibition  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  and  that  the  show  herd  and  also 
spring  crop  of  pigs  are  coming  along  in 
good  shape.  Mr.  Fowler  will  have  a  lot  of 
good  boars  for  sale  at  private  treaty  and 
will  sell  a  fine  bunch  of  big,  useful  bred 
sows  on  February  6.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  good  Poland  herds. 

Big  Spring  Boars 

Jim  Hutchinson  of  Elgin,  Neb.,  breeder 
of  big-type  Poland  Chinas,  has  a  good 
bunch  of  spring  pigs  and  he  is  topping  out 
his  spring  males  to  send  out  at  private 
treaty.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson he  states  that  his  pigs  have  been 
doing  well  and  that  he  will  have  a  corking 
strong  bunch  of  ma.les  to  send  out.  He  has 
always  purchased  the  good  ones  in  his 
selections  and  his  herd  shows  it.  He  has 
an  ideal  location.  His  farm  is  just  one- 
half  mile  from  town  and  it  is  modern. 
Porter  s  Berkshires 

George  Porter  of  Stanton,  Neb.,  has  been 
raising  Berkshire  hogs  for  a  number  of 
years  and  during  this  time  has  sent  out 
some  corking  good  ones.  He  always  has 
plenty  of  early  pigs  and  those  who  come 
early  to  select  their  males  get  the  benefit 
of  their  pick.  This  year  he  has  about 
eighty  spring  pigs  and  there  are  a  number 
of  growthy  litters.  He  is  a  good  feeder 
and  has  the  very  best  of  breeding  in  his 
herd,  backed  up  by  individual  merit.  Write 
Mr.  Porter  about  his  spring  males  if  in  the 
market   for  a   good  one. 

Mouw  s   Black   Orange   Weighs  610 

Thomas  F.  Miller,  proprietor  of  the  cele- 
brated Cedarbank  Farm  of  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  York,  Neb.,  writes  that  the  great 
young  boar  that  we  described  recently  In 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  weighed  610  pounds 
July  21,  age  fourteen  months.  This  is  a 
wonderful  good  young  boar  and  matings 
with  him  should  be  kept  in  mind  for  bred 
sows  in  Mr.  Miller's  sale  January  23.  This 
date,  our  readers  will  note,  has  been 
changed  from  January  27.  the  date  previ- 
ously announced  by  Mr.  Miller.  This  herd 
is  immune.  A  fine  string  of  big-type  young 
boars  will  be  ready  for  shipment  at  private 
sale  within  a  short  time. 

Kern's  Durocs 

Ed.  M.  Kern  of  Stanton.  Neb.,  has  ninety 
head  of  spring  pigs  and  they  are  all  sired 
by  Lincoln  Chief  2d  by  Lincoln  Chief,  out 
of  the  dam  Hazel  Kirk  by  Proud  Advance. 
This  boar  is  a  three-year-old  this  fall  and 
was  formerly  used  in  the  Clarence  Wallace 
herd.  Most  of  Mr.  Karn's  spring  pigs  are 
out  of  dams  by  Golden  Model  4th,  others 
are  by  Wallace's  Wonder,  and  the  mating 
has  been  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Kern.  He 
has  a  very  desirable  bunch  of  pigs  and  also 
a  few  choice  fall  gilts  that  are  extra  good. 
Mr.  Kern  will  not  hold  a  sale  this  year, 
but  will  dispose  of  his  surplus  at  private 
sale.  We  call  your  attention  to  his  an- 
nouncement elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Crimson   Wonder   Bred  Boars 

F.  A.  Scofield  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  is  ad- 
vertising spring  boars  sired  by  a  son  of 
Allen's  Wonder  Again  and  we  want  to  say 
that  he  has  some  corking  pood  ones  to  send 
out  on  mail  order.  We  re'cently  saw  these 
pigs  and  were  very  much  surprised  at  the 
rapid  growth  they  had  made  since  we  had 
seen  them  in  the  early  spring.  It  all  comes 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Scofield  is  one  of 
the  real  good  feeders  and  has  got  the  right 
kind  of  stuff  to  feed  them.  The  boars  have 
plenty  of  good  bone,  are  stretchy  fellows 
and  will  develop  into  good,  strong  sires. 
He  has  one  good  litter  by  Nebraska  Chief, 
out  of  a  dam  by  Prince.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  litters  that  he  is  raising.  He  also  has 
a  good  litter  by  Wilson,  out  of  the  dam 
Cherry  by  Crimson  King.  There  are  eight 
in  this  litter  and  they  are  corking  good 
ones.  Mr.  Scofield  is  an  exceptionally  good 
hog-man.  He  pays  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  his  pigs  and  they  are 
very  uniform  and  will  grow  out  good. 
Twelve  sows  of  his  herd  are  sired  by  Model 
Beauty  King  by  Golden  Model  5th,  out  of 
the  dam  Rose  Model  1st  by  Watts'  Model. 
The  sows  are  lengthy,  have  good  depth  of 


body,  strong  bone,  and  are  strictly  of  the 
motherly  kind.  They  are  very  uniform  in 
type  and  this  partly  accounts  for  the  uni- 
formity in  his  spring  crop  of  pigs.  Mr. 
Scofield  sold  forty-four  spring  males  last 
year  and  they  gave  the  very  best  of  results. 
He  has  a  better  line-up  of  boars  this  year 
than  he  did  a  year  ago. 

Changes  Cattle  Date 

Ernest  Stein  of  O'Neill,  Neb.,  who  will 
disperse  his  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
Polled  Durhams,  has  changed  his  date 
from  August  12  to  August  19,  at  which 
time  his  cattle  sale  will  be  held  at  his 
stock  farm  north  of  O'Neill.  Mr.  Stein 
has  been  in  the  stock  business  for  a  good 
many  years  and  has  been  raising  pure  bred 
cattle  for  several  years  and  has  made  a 
success  of  it.  He  has  decided  to  move 
south  and  will  disperse  his  cattle.  In  thi 
offering  there  will  certainly  be  a  choice 
string  of  females  sold,  a  number  of  them 
with  calves  at  foot.  He  will  include  the 
herd  bull  and  a  number  of  his  sons. 
Burton's  Chester  Whites 

I.  E.  Burton,  Maywood,  Neb.,  has  a  hun- 
dred early  spring  pigs,  four  early  winter 
boars  and  a  few  young  sows  bred  to  farrow 
in  August  and  September  for  sale.  These 
are  by  far  the  best  bunch  that  Mr.  Burton 
ever  raised  and  he  challenges  any  breeder 
to  show  a  better  boned  lot.  The  sows  are 
bred  to  Prince,  a  very  large,  smooth  boar, 
with  ten  inch  bone,  and  to  two  other  year- 
ling boars  of  the  big  type.  Prince  has 
recently  been  released  by  Mr.  Burton  to 
H.  L.  Bode's  good  herd  at  Friend.  Mr. 
Burton  will  have  a  number  of  head  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair.  He  has  a  good  herd 
of  Chester  Whites  and  will  sell  the  surplus 
stock  reasonable.  Every  animal  sold  is 
guaranteed   to   be   as  represented. 

Advancer's  Model 

In  a  recent  write-up  of  the  Duroc  herd  of 
John  Tyrell,  Goehner,  Neb.,  we  mentioned 
Advancer's  Model,  but  did  not  give  his 
breeding.  He  is  sired  by  Bessie  Model  by 
Model  Chief  and  out  of  an  Advancer  dam. 
This  pig  was  bred  by  Mr.  Stout  of  Iowa  and 
was  the  top  pig  in  his  1911  fall  sale.  He  is 
an  extra  good  kind  of  a  smooth,  even- 
lined  hoar  and  has  gotten  a  high  class 
lot  of  pigs,  for  Mr.  Tyrell.  Other  blood 
lines  represented  in  the  herd  are  Van- 
quisher, B.  &  C.'s  Crimson,  Jumbo  2d.  Long 
Gano,  Crimson  Chief,  Valley  Chief  Colonel, 
Watts'  Hero,  Bell's  Jumbo  and  Colonel  the 
King.  Mr.  Tyrell  will  have  a  few  spring 
boars  for  sale  privately  and  will  hold  a 
bred  sow  sale  February  20  in  conjunction 
with  William  Severns,  Tamora,  Neb.  Keep 
these  good  herds  in  mind. 

Growthy  Spring  Boars 

Hornby  Brothers,  Winside,  Neb.,  have  a 
great  line-up  of  spring  pigs.  They  have 
200  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  Royal  Chief 
64297  by  Blue  Valley  Chief,  out  of  the  dam 
Big  Lady  by  Big  Smoke;  and  Big  Boy  65551 
by  Long  Boy,  out  of  the  dam  Susan  by 
Orphan  Boy.  They  have  a  variety  of  breed- 
ing among  the  pigs  and  they  were  practi- 
cally all  farrowed  in  March.  The  sows  in 
this  herd  are  by  such  Poland  sires  as  Good 
Enough,  Grand  Expansion,  Orange  Peter, 
Winside  Wonder,  a  son  of  Long  Wonder, 
and  Panama  Lad.  Their  pigs  are  coming 
along  in  good  shape  and  they  have  a  good 
bunch  of  spring  males  to  send  out.  They 
will  probably  hold  a  sow  sale  in  the  spring, 
and  if  they  do,  they  will  put  up  one  of  the 
best  offerings  in  the  state.  They  have 
enough  to  select  from  so  that  they  can 
put  in  a  large  number  of  good  ones. 
Buys  Lincoln  Chief  2d 

Mr.  J.  R.  Blackburn  of  Ord,  Neb.,  has 
recently  put  into  his  herd  the  good  herd 
boar  Lincoln  Chief  2d.  He  purchased  this 
boar  from  Ed.  M.  Kern  of  Stanton,  Neb., 
who  had  purchased  him  from  Clarence 
Wallace,  where  he  had  been  used  in  his 
great  herd.  This  boar  was  a  prize  winner 
at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1911  and 
has  sired  a  nice  line  of  stuff  for  Mr.  Wal- 
lace and  Mr.  Kern.  We  are  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Blackburn  has  exercised  good  judg- 
ment in  placing  this  boar  in  his  herd  and 
that  he  will  undoubtedly  get  good  results 
from  him.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
Blackburn  he  states  that  his  spring  pigs 
are  coming  along  in  fine  shape  and  that 
he  will  be  in  position  to  hold  two  good 
sales  this  year.  He  has  a  number  of  March 
pigs  that  are  doing  fine  and  will  have  a 
growthy  bunch  of  boars  for  his  fall  sale. 
(Fred  Wille  s  Big  Polands 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  visit  at 
the  Poland  farm  of  the  veteran  breeder, 
Fred  Wille,  Columbus,  Neb.,  recently  and 
saw  the  line  of  surplus  stock  which  he  is 
grooming  for  private  and  public  sale  trade. 
Mr.  Wille  is  one  of  the  oldest  established 
breeders  in  the  North  Platte  territory  and, 
while  progressive  in  his  views  regarding 
the  big  type,  he  has  succeeded  in  his  effort 
to  conserve  more  than  an  average  amount 
of  quality  in  his  herd.  The  herd  Is  headed 
by  Wayside  Jumbo  and  most  of  the  spring 
pigs  and  twenty  head  of  fall  gilts  are  sired 
by  him.  Incidentally,  those  fall  gilts  are 
good  lots  and  will  be  great  stuff  for  Mr. 
Wille's  bred  sow  sale.  Other  sires  repre- 
sented are  Smooth  Wonder,  by  Big  Wonder 
by  Long  Wonder,  dam  by  Big  Victor,  and 
A  Wonder's  Special.  Mr.  Wille  has  a 
number  of  good  spring  boars  for  sale  at 
private  treaty. 

Beall    &    Jackson's    Good  Polands 

Nebraska  Farmer  readers  who  are  fol- 
lowers of  the  big-type  Poland  China,  should 
make  a  special  note  of  the  Poland  herd  of 
Beall  &  Jackson.  Roca,  Neb.  We  have  seen 
this  herd  on  different  occasions  and  have 
been  impressed  with  the  uniform  excellence 
of  it  from  a  big  type-quality  standpoint. 
Another  recent  visit  to  this  herd  satisfies 
us  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  breeding 
stock  and  the  young  stock  on  hand  for  sale 
will  meet  up  with  the  very  best  big-type 
Polands  with  quality  that  we  have  seen. 
The  results  in  the  young  stock  have  been 
produced  by  mating  a  class  of  Nebraska 
bred  sows  of  big  type  to  a  son  of  Fesen- 
meyer's  A  Wonder.  The  results  are  gratify- 
ing. This  A  Wonder  boar,  Nebraska  Won- 
der, is  out  of  Gritter's  Top,  by  Choice  Chief 
Price,  and  is  bred  big  all  the  way  through. 
He  sires  a  good,  easy-feeding,  sleek-coated, 
heavy-boned,  big-framed,  good-type  lot  of 
stuff.  This  statement  will  be  verified  by 
the  exhibit  of  Nebraska  Wonder's  get  at 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  Both  the  junior 
and  senior  pig  exhibits  by  him  are  extra 
pood.  Almost  sensational  in  her  size  and 
show  quality  is  the  junior  yearling  sow  this 
firm  will  exhibit  out  of  O'Connell's  Wonder, 
by  O.'s  Jumbo  2d,  dam  by  Allerton  Chief, 
and  sired  by  St.  Paul  by  Gold  Dust  Hadley. 
It  would  be  uninteresting  to  describe  ,  m 
details  the   good  qualities  of  this  sow  and 


would  take  much  less  space  to  enumerate 
'  the  faults.  She  is  plumb  good  and  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  this  same  class  is  an- 
other junior  yearling  sow  of  no  mean  show 
character.  Beall  &  Jackson  deserve  recog- 
nition and  patronage  from  discriminating 
trade.  The  herd  will  please.  Their'  exhibit 
at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  will  interest 
parties  looking  for  good  ones.  They  will 
have  six  or  eight  head  of  good  big-type 
young  spring  boars  for  sale  at  the  fair. 
These  can  be  bought  privately  any  time. 
Mention    Nebraska    Farmer    when  writing. 

Duroc  Boars  For  Sale 

A.  A.  Hekrdle  of  Stanton,  Neb.,  -Is  offer- 
ing for  sale  at  the  present  time  twenty 
head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  that^  he  is 
pricing  very  reasonable,  making  them  big 
bargains  in  order  to  move  them  and  make 
voom  for  the  spring  crop.  In  a  recent  letter 
from  Mr.  Hekrdle  he  states  that  he  has 
a  great  bunch  of  spring,  fall  and  winter 
pigs  and  is  topping  out  the  entire  lot  to 
send  out  on  mail  order.  They  have  plenty 
of  bone,  good  length,  style  and  quality. 
The  stuff  for  sale  is  sired  by  Proud  Wonder, 
Medoc  Choice  Goods  2d.  Choice  Good's 
Model,  Challenger  I  Am,  First  Prize  Chief, 
Tip  Ear  Wonder  and  R.  L.'s  Model.  He 
has  a  variety  of  breeding  so  any  of  his  old 
customers  will  be  able  to  get  new  blood. 
He  will  send  h)s  boars  out  C.  O.  D.  and  if 
they  are  not  as  represented  he  will  stand 
for  all  the  shipping  expense.  He  has  a 
choice  string  of  good,  big  breeding  matrons 
in  his  herd  and  they  are  the  dams  of  the 
boars  and  sows  that  he  has  to  sell.  He  will 
sell  a  few  sows  bred  for  fall  litters  and 
they  are  among  his  best  ones.  Notice  his 
card   in   this  issue. 

Lawson's  Big  Polands 
John  B.  Lawson  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  who 
is  raising  big-type  Polands,  has  on  his  farm 
at  the  present  time  a  great  string  of  spring 
pigs  and  they  represent  some  of  the  biggest 
breeding  of  the  breed.  This  is  the  home  of 
Long  King's  Equal,  a  son  of  Long  King, 
considered  by  many  as  the  best  breeding 
boar  that  Long  King  ever  sired.  Mr.  Law- 
son's  spring  pigs  are  sired  mostly  by  Long 
King's  Equal  and  A  Wonder  Jumbo,  a  son 
of  the  noted  breeding  boar  A  Wonder.  Mr. 
Lawson  has  a  very  strong  lot  of  spring  male 
pigs  that  he  is  selling  out  and  is  pricing 
very  reasonable.  He  has  recently  sold  boars 
to  some  of  the  very  best  and  most  particular 
buyers  in  the  business  and  had  boars  that 
pleased  them.  The  dams  of  the  spring  pigs 
represent  A  Wonder,  Giantess  and  Jumbo 
breeding.  He  has  ten  or  twelve  big,  deep- 
bodied  A  Wonder  sows  and  they  have  raised 
good,  big,  strong  litters  for  him  this  year. 
He  has  on  his  place  now  one  of  the  best 
young  boars  he  has  ever  owned  and  Mr. 
Lawson  considers  him  the  greate-t  propo- 
sition for  a  herd  boar  that  he  has  ever 
had.  He  calls  this  boar  King  of  All  by 
Long  King's  Equal,  and  he  is  out  of  an 
A  Wonder  dam.  He  is  an  August  yearling 
and  is  big  and  long  and  smooth,  standing 
on  an  excellent  ,set  of  feet,  with  heavy  bone. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  spring 
boar,  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Lawson. 
Henry  Aase  s  Durocs 
Henry  Aase  of  Bradish.  Neb.,  is  one  of 
the  good  breeders  who  is  making  things 
"hum"  in  the  hog  business.  He  has  not 
been  in  the  pure  bred  business  so  long,  but 
has  raised  hogs  for  a  great  many  years  and 
knows  how  to  properly  feed  and  care  for 
his  stuff.  He  has  110  spring  pigs,  sired 
largely  by  his  herd  boar.  Ray's  Monark 
Wonder,  a  son  of  Ray's  Wonder,  out  of  a 
Monark  bred  dam.  This  boar  will  be  two 
years  old  this  fall  and  he  is  one  of  the 
good  Duroc  Jersey  boars  doing  service  in 
the  state.  Another  boar  which  Mr.  Aase  Is 
using  is  La  Follette  Top  by  La  Follette  2d, 
out  of  a  Red  Top  dam,  by  King  Jim  1st. 
Mr.  Aase  attended  a  number  of  the  best 
sales  last  winter  and  picked  up  a  good  lot 
of  big.  typy  sows,  and  among  these  was 
the  Critic  B.  gilt  mated  with  Valley  King. 
This  sow  has  five  corkihg  good  pigs  by  this 
boar  and  they  are  all  good  ones.  He  also 
has  one  litter  by  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder,  out  of 
a  dam  by  the  champion  boar.  Belle's  Crim- 
son Wonder,  and  one  litter  by  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder  out  of  a  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder 
sow.  He  has  a  number  of  good.  big.  growthy 
sows  in  his  herd  and  he  will  hold  a  fall 
sale  on  October  8.  In  this  offering  he  is 
going  to  pick  out  a  number  of  the  tops 
of  his  spring  males  and  also  a  few  of  the 
spring  gilts.  It  will  be  an  offering  that 
will  be  attractive  in  several  respects,  and 
Mr.  Aase  is  going  to  make  every  effort 
to  make  this  sale  a  good  one. 

A  B.  .  Heckenlively's  Polands 
The  writer  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
sort  of  renewing  old  acquaintanceship  when 
calling  upon  A.  B.  Heckenlively,  Cozad, 
Neb.  Mr.  Heckenlively  was  a  native  of 
Clay  county  where  we  knew  him  well  and 
his  removal  took  away  one  of  our  best  and 
most  upright  citizens.  We  didn't  investi- 
gate closely  the  reputation  that  Mr.  Heck- 
enlively bears  in  his  new  location,  but  it 
is  a  safe  wager  that  he  is  the  same  sort 
of  a  "on  the  square"  fellow  that  we  have 
always  known  him  to  be.  Mr.  Heckenlively 
has  a  good  herd  of  Poland  Chinas.  He  is 
progressive  and  wants  better  ones  and  from 
time  to  time  will  make  improvements  in 
his  herd,  but  right  now  the  class  of  stock 
on  hand  is  commendable.  He  has  about 
thirty  head  of  fall  stuff  and  sixty  spring 
pigs.     Practically  all  of  these  are  sired  by 

A.  B.'s  Hadley  by  Hather's  Hadley  2d.  dam 
Hather's  Susie  by  Panama  Pan.  With  a 
little  more  size  A.  B.'s  Hadley  would  be  a 
hard  competitor  for  championship  in  any 
good  hog  show.  He  is  simply  good  all 
over.  Mr.  Heckenlively  has  a  super- 
abundance of  this  line  of  breeding  in  the 
herd   and    would,    therefore,    dispose    of  A. 

B.  's  Hadley  at  a  very  low  figure.  He  is  a 
boar  that  some  breeder  could  use  to  ad- 
vantage. There  are  two  sows  in  the  herd 
by  the  sensational  Neuhofel  boar  The  Big 
Orphan,  one  by  A  Wonder  A  and  two  by 
Shattuck's    Tecumseh,    a    litter    brother  to 

'  Meese's  great  boar  Young  Tecumseh  by  Big 
I  Tecumseh.     These  sows  are  all  good,  with 
the    two    Big   Orphan    sows   stretching  out 
into   the   700    or   800   pound    variety.  Mr. 
Heckenlively    has    a    good    junior  yearling 
i  boar,  which  he  is  growing  out,  by  the  name 
I  The    Big    Orphan's    Price    by    A  Wonder's 
Price  and  out  of  a  dam  by  The  Big  Orphan. 
Both  of  these  boars  in  his  pedigree  stand 
at  the  head  of  Neuhofel  &  Sons'  herd  now. 
This  ycling  boar  is  certainly  going  to  make 
a  strapping  big  hog  and  will   do  a  world 
of  good  in  this  herd.     Mr.  Heckenlively  has 
fourteen    fall    boars    and    the    tops    of  his 
spring  boars  that  will  be  put  on  the  private 
sale  lists  and  parties  wanting  a  good,  prac- 
I  tical    type     boar    at    a    reasonable  figure 


j  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Heckenlively. 
He  will  hold  a  bred  sow  sale  March  6. 
Practical  Durocs 
A  Duroc  Jersey  breeder  who  has  been 
making  a  go  of  it  in  Nebraska  is  L.  J. 
Kuzel  of  Clarkson.  He  has  always  paid 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  kind  of 
boars  and  females  that  he  used  in  his  herd 
and  today  has  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the 
state.  He  has  twelve  litters  by  King 
Echo  Top,  a  son  of  Echo  Top  King.  This 
boar  is  a  four-year-old,  a  big,  growthy 
fellow,  good  length,  heavy  boned  and  an 
extra  good  individual.  He  has  sired  Mr. 
Kuzel  some  extra  good  stuff,  and  the  spring 
pigs  by  him  are  very  typy.  Eleven  of  the 
spring  litters  are  by  Proud  Wonder,  Jr.,  a 
son  of  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  out  of  a 
dam  by  Proud  Chief.  He  has  one  litter  by 
Model  Wonder  3d,  out  of  a  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder 
dam,  and  they  are  certainly  corking  good 
ones.  Three  litters  are  by  Crimson  Wonder 
Boy  by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  out  of  the 
great  producing  sow,  Peaches  and  Cream. 
This  boar  is  owned  by  Bert  Barnes  and 
will  probably  be  shown  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair.  He  has  a  very  choice  litter  by 
King  Echo  Top,  out  of  the  dam  Julia  Pet. 
by  Ohio  Colonel.  She  is  an  extra  big,  deep- 
bodied  sow  and  this  litter  is  very  good. 
The  sows  in  his  herd  are  by  such  boars  as 
Crimson  Wonder  Boy.  H.  A.'s  Choice  Goods, 
Wallace's  Wonder.  Belle's  Crimson  Won- 
der, Medoc  Chief,  Chief  Special,  Model 
Wonder  3d  and  Model  Goods.  If  you  want 
a  good  boar  of  the  above  breeding,  write 
or   visit   Mr.  Kuzel. 

H.   B    Taylor  s  Big  Polands 

Located  three  miles  east  of  Farnam  Is 
the  fine  section  of  land  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  stock  ranch  of  H.  B.  Taylor, 
Farnam,  Neb.,  breeder  of  big-type  Poland 
Chinas.  This  section  is  one  of  the  best 
improved  in  western  Nebraska  and  Mr. 
Taylor  is  a  real  progressive  in  everything 
that  he  directs  about  the  farm.  His  Poland 
herd  is  widely  known  throughout  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  has  been  built  up 
from  a  foundation  of  absolutely  the  best 
stuff  that  was  on  the  market.  Last  year 
Mr.  Taylor  took  a  little  "flyer"  out  to 
Denver  to  the  stock  show,  where  he  ex- 
hibited a  bunch  of  his  western  Nebraska 
alfalfa-raised  Poland  barrows  and  they 
were  abso:utely  so  good  that  he  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  prizes  in  his  classes. 
This  is  the  real  test  of  merit  and  while 
we  have  forgotten  the  weights  according 
to  ages  of  this  bunch  of  barrows  it  was 
unusually  good.  There  are  150  spring  pigs 
on  the  farm  at  this  time,  sired  by  Cotner 
Boy  and  Tom  Sensation.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
growing  this  Tom's  Sensation  boar  out  in 
good  shape  and  he  is  good  enough,  from 
every  angle  that  we  could  consider  him. 
to  go  into  a  show  in  a  fitted  condition  and 
win.  He  is  by  Big  Tom  and  out  of  a  Big 
Victor  dam.  He  is  one  of  those  big, 
stretchy,  heavy-boned,  good-footed,  strong, 
wide-backed,  vigorous  sorts  with  good  style 
— just  sort  of  makes  you  take  notice.  He 
is  bred  right  and  is  right.  The  herd  has 
quite  a  little  of  Long  Wonder  breeding  in 
it  and  a  lot  of  Big  Hadley  through  the  two 
boars,  Farnam  Gold  Dust  and  Farnam 
I  Hadley,  both  by  Hadley  Gold  Dust  by  Big 
Hadley.  Cotner  Boy  is  the  sire  of  all  the 
young  sows  that  have  litters  by  Tom's 
!  Sensation.  Mr.  Taylor  will  have  a  crack- 
ing good  line  of  spring  boars  for  private 
treaty  trade  this  fall  and  will  hold  his 
annual  bred  sow  sale  the  5th  of  March. 
Keep  in  touch  with  this  good  herd,  as  it 
contains   a   practical   lot   of  stuff. 

E.  W.  Crossgrove  &  Sons'  Shorthorns 
Having   made   my   first   visit   recently  to 
the    farm    of    E.    W.    Crossgrove    &  Sons, 
Farnam,    Neb.,    where    I    had    the  pleasure 
of  the   courtesy  and  a  cordial  welcome  of 
Mr.    Crossgrove   and   his   sons,    I   feel  that 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  calls  I  have  had 
on  the  road,  was  experienced.    E.  W.  Cioss- 
grove   is   self-made.     As   early   as   1884  he 
was  "on  the  job"  in  this  very  same  section 
of    Nebraska    where     he     now     lives.  He 
landed    there   with    nothing   but   a  positive 
faith   in  the  possibilities  of  this,   then  un- 
developed,   western    country.       This  faith, 
backed   up  by  energy,   lots  of  it  and  well 
directed,    blazed    the    trail    to    success  and 
though  his  lamp  of  experience  would  not 
now    shed    the   brightest   of    rays   over  all 
these  years,   Mr.  Crossgrove  has  made  the 
"fight"  well  and  comes  out  with  much  to 
his  credit,  and  for  his  years,  a  big,  broad- 
shouldered,   stout  built,  broad-minded  man. 
To  his  credit  is  a  fine  section  of  land,  well 
improved,   a  high   class  herd  of  Shorthorn 
cattle,    a   good   family,   well   raised,   and  a 
community  popularity  and  friendship  num- 
bered  only   by   those  who  know   him.  To 
know  him  is  to  like  him  and  if  a  "prince" 
lives    I    think    Ed    Crossgrove    is    it.  Mr. 
Crossgrove     got     real     "chesty"     when  he 
tipped  off  the  information  that  a  big  half 
of  the  credit  for  his  success  was  due  to  a 
worthy  mate,  Mrs.  Cros'sgrove.     The  burden 
of  Mr.  Crorsgrove's  later  years  is  that  herd 
of    good    Shorthorn    cattle.      He    dotes  on 
them.      He    has   been   building   up    a  little 
at  a  time,  adding  on  a  few  good  ones  each 
year,  until  now  his  herd,  numbering  seventy 
head,    stands   out   uniformly    good,    with  a 
crop  of  calves  at  foot  that  are  exceptionally 
good.     At    the   head   of  the   herd   is  Non- 
pareil Victor  2d  by  Npnpareil  Stamp,  dam 
Lovely  Maid  2d  by  Chevalier,  second  dam 
Imp.    Lovely    Maid    by    Prince    of  Pitlivie. 
Nonpareil  Victor  2d  is  the  sire  of  the  good 
crop    of    calves    referred    to    above.  This 
bull  is  along  in  years,  having  done  service 
in  the  herd  of  Uncle  Thomas  Andrews  at 
Cambridge,    Neb.,    for  a   number  of  years. 
He   is   a   good  kind,    low   set,    good  Scotch 
type    and    a    sire    of    more    than  ordinary 
note.     The   fact    that   he   was   retained  in 
Mr.   Andrews'   herd   for  so  long  a   time  is 
ample  evidence  of  his  worth  as  a  sire  and 
it's  a  fact  that  if  he  hadn't  had  the  ability 
to  get  the  easy-feeding,  good-type  class  he 
would   have  been   disposed  of  by  Mr.  An- 
drews much  sooner.     He  gets  quite  a  num- 
ber, of   roan1!.     Preceding   Nonpareil  Victor 
2d    in    this    herd    was    Missie    Wonder  by 
Redbud  and  five  removes  from  the  imported 
cow   Imp.   Melrose.      Other  Scotch  sires  of 
note     represented     are     Volunteer,  Happy 
Hampton,    Victoria's    Clipper,    Best    of  Ar- 
chers   and    Imp    Scotchbank.      Mr,  Cross- 
grove has  a  fine  string  of  young  bulls  on 
hand   that  will   be  carried  over  until  next 
March,   at  which    time  a  public  sale  draft 
will   be   made    from    this   herd.     This'  sale 
will    attract    liberal    patronage    from  this 
section   of  the  state   and  the   offering  will 
merit    good    prices.     It    is    worth  anyone's 
while  when   in   the  vicinity  of  Farnam  to 
make   a   visit   to   the   Crossgrove  farm, 
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Growthy  Spring  Boars 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  C.  E.  Peter- 
son &  Son,  Genoa,  Neb.,  who  are  advertis- 
ing Duroc  Jersey  spring  males.  They  have 
about  eighty  spring  pigs,  sired  by  the  good 
breeding  boar,  Col.  Muncie  by  Muncie 
Again,  Red  Chief  Wonder  (the  other  herd 
boar),  Critic  B.,  Valley  King,  R.  C.  W.'s 
Topper  and  Crimson  Wonder  10th.  They 
have  eight  fall  gilts  and  they  are  all  sired 
by  Red  Chief  Wonder.  Their  Critic  B. 
litter  is  out  of  a  Prince  of  Colonels  sow, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  litters  that  they  are 
raising.  The  boar,  Col.  Muncie,  has  sired 
them  some  extra  good  pigs  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly proving  himself  a  valuable  sire.  Red 
Chief  Wonder  is  looking  mighty  good,  is 
as  smooth  as  can  be,  and  could  be  fitted 
to  good  advantage  this  year.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  they  have  a  number  of  fall  boars 
that  they  will  sell  by  Red  Chief  Wonder 
out  of  C.  P.'s  Chief  dams.  They  are  pric- 
ing them  very  reasonable  and  anyone  in 
the  market  for  a  good  fall  boar  or  spring 
males  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
write    or    visit    this  firm. 


There  is  a  very  noticeable  increase 
in  the  number  of  kerosene  and 
gasoline  engines  being  used  to  run 
threshing  machines.  They  throw  no 
sparks  to  set  fires,  and  do  not  re- 
quire time  to  "steam  up." 


HORSES 


PERCHERON8.  Ever  no- 
tice average  farmers  who 
keep  their  own  stallion 
raise  more  colts  from 
same  number  mares  and 
make  more  horse  money  ? 
A  bigr  Percheron  from  my 
13  young  regist'd  studs 
at  breeder's  prices  would 
make  you  money.  Just 
east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R  7,  CHARITON. IOWA 


SHORTHORNS 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of  Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN    E.    WILSON      BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


TAMWORTHS^ 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Tamworth  Hogs 
D.  SECORD,  Sumner,  Neb. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Blf  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  j'our  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.    Carpenter,    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


HARLAN 
IOWA 


N.  G.  KRASCHEL, 

Live     Stock  Auctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in    the    country.        WRITE    FOR  DATES. 


COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE    STOCK   AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be     pleased    to     communicate  with 
parties   wanting   fall   dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR   W.   THOMPSON       YORK.  NEB. 

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having   made   a   number   of  sales   of  pur* 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence In   conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
410  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE  STOCK  AUCTIONEER 
Sells  all   Breeds;   Cattle   Sales  a  Specialty. 
WRITE   FOR  DATES. 
NORTH  BEND,  NEBRASKA 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS  PILGER.  NEB. 


DURGC  JERSEY  SPRING  MALES 

Sired  by  BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL,  B.  & 
G.'s  WONDER,  CRIMSON  BOY  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 
SERCK   &   LAMSON  NELIGH,  NEB. 


POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthy      spring      males      by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,    a   son   of  LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.   L.   POTTEIGER       FULLERTON,  NEB. 


HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also    price    a    few    sows    for   fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B..  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON      GENOA,  NEB. 

AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K.  MODEL  AGAIN 
and    PARKDALE    WONDER.      Write  me 

for    prices    and  description. 
GEORGE   AVERILL      FULLERTON.  KEB. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and  if  not  as  described  will  pay  express. 
A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON,  NEB. 


KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.    M.   KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE  DUROCS 

OF    THE    PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.   J.   KUZEL  CLARKSON,  NEB. 


BRADISH  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  by  RAY'S  MONARK  WON- 
DER,   LA    FALLETTE    TOP   and  VALLEY 

KING.     Fall   Sale   October  8tb. 
HENRY    AASE  BRADISH,  NEB. 


JcoJield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Maies 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F.    A     SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


JDHESTER  WHITES 

MURRAY'S  IMMUNE  O.  I.  C. 

HERD  HEADERS — Fall  boars  by  U    S  and 
FAIRMONT  CHIEF  —  both   big   type  sires. 
These  fall   boars  are  IMMUNE,   are  priced 
right    and    GUARANTEED.  Address — 
rwAS    H    MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB 


Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS    of    both    sexes    for    sale  reasonable. 

Big    Type    and    Good  Breeding. 
CHAS.   H    MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 


O.  I.  C.'s   OR   CHESTER  WHITES 

Large,  smooth,  extra  heavy  boned  bred  sows 
and  spring  males  and  gilts.  Prices'  low. 
I.   E.   BURTON  MAYWOOD.  NEB. 


BERKSHIRES 

Cushman's  Berkshires 

Limited  number  of  herd  heading  spring 
boars  by  ROSE  HILL  BARON  for  sale 
at  low  figures.     Address — 

GEORGE   S.   CUSHMAN  YORK,  NEB. 

Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODY  10TH. 
GEORGE  PORTER  STANTON,  NEB, 


HAMPSHIRES 

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific    strains.     Choice    spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.     WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.  V.  HARVEY  CULBERTSON,  NEB. 


SHORTHORNS 


85 — Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.       THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;    SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS 
GEORGE  BU8KIRK.  SR.  PENDER.  NEBRASKA 

RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Two  choice  young  bulls  for  sale  of  service- 
able ages,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cum- 
berland's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy  milking 
dams.  Address. 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds    are    on    adjoining  farms.) 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited  Address 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  breed  a  limited  number  of  cows  to  our  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PLUS  for  $100 
each.  King:  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  Is  a  son  of  King;  Segis  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  the  $10,000  King; 
Seels  Pontiac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  is  K.  P.  Lady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31.29  lbs.  of  but- 
ter In  7  days;  2034.9  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  dayj  and  128.22  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days  at  4  years 
of  age.  Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922.04  lbs.  of  butter 
in  366  days.  The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  average  34  25  lba  of 
butter  in  7  days,  136.75  lbs.  in  30  days  and  1096.8  lbs.  in  365  days.  His  breeding  and  un- 
usual correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holstein  bulls  living  today 
WRITE  ^R  VISIT.  NELSON  BROTHERS,  STROMSBURG,  NEBRASKA. 
  (Breeders  of  High  Class  Registered  Holstetns 


FRIES  I.  AND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  In 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 
..Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,    200  Bee  Bldg.,    Omaha,  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central   City,  Neb. 

Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-Friesian  Asso.  Bx  134,  Brattleuoro,  Vt. 


GROWTHY 


^EEEFORDS^ 

HER  E  FOR  D 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD   4TH  AND   BEAU   DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY   4TH   BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONEK  &  SONS 


BULLS 

SIRED    BY    BEAU    GONDOLINE,  REX 
THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six  bulls,  8  to  16  months  old,  and  ten 
head   of  cows   for  sale. 

G.  G.   CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds  in  Nebraska. 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

 FOR  SALE  

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL  BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.  ADDRESS— 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

POLAND  CHINAS 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  X,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move 
FRANK  DVORAK  HOWELL8,  NEBRASKA 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


[ 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.    Write  your  wants. 

J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL    and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.  H.  SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING  AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED      DEFFEY  NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 


Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE 
H.   C.   MEINHOLD,   Stromsburg,  Nebraska 

First  Prize--"BigTom"  56664 

BIG  TOM,  first  prize  boar  of  Nebraska,  1911, 
heads  my  herd.     Spring  boars  for  sale. 
PAUL  WAGNER  PIERCE,  NEB. 

Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  of  early  farrow  for  sale. 
They     represent     big     breeding,     and  are 

growthy    for    their  ages 
JIM    HUTCHINSON  ELGIN,  NEB. 


Hornby  Bros.'  Polands 

200  spring  pigs.  Early  spring  .  males  for 
sale  by  BIG  BOY  by  Long  Boy  and 
ROYAL  CHIEF  by  Blue  Valley  Chief. 
HORNBY    BROTHERS      WINSIDE,  NEB. 


KING  THE  COL.  SALE 


Especially  Strong  Offering  of 
BIG  TYPE  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Logan,  Iowa,  THURSDAY,  August  7 

KING  THE  COL.  has  proven  the  most  valuable  sire  of  Dnrocs  with 
extreme  size  that  lives  today.  TWENTY  tops  from  his  spring  crop 
of  males  are  included.  There  will  also  be  FIFTEEN  sows  bred  to 
KING  THE  COL.  for  fall  litters.  A  two-eyar-old  boar,  the  dupli- 
cate of  KING  THE  COL.,  will  be  sold.  He  is  siring  the  big  type  and 
you  will  realize  this  more  after  you  visit  the  fairs  this  year. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG,  ADDRESSING— 

O.  S.  LARSON,  Logan,  Iowa 

COL.  N.  C.  KRASCHEL,  Auctioneer 

O.  I.  PURDY,  Fieldman,  Nebraska  Farmer 


A  Great  Offering  of  Big  Durecs 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Larson  herd,  after  spending  some  time  seeing  the 
grand  lot  of  good,  big  breeding  matrons  and  looking  at  the  stuff  sired  by  King 
The  Col.,  we  decided  that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  hog  farms  we  had  ever 
been  on  for  the  breeding  of  big-type  Durocs.  Mr.  Larson  has  this  reputation  and 
will  continue  to  have  as  long  as  he  keeps  such  noted  sires  as  King  The  Col.  The 
biggest  stuff  in  Iowa  is  sired  by  this  boar.  The  stuff  sired  by  him  is  not  only 
big  but  Is  smooth  and  has  great  depth  of  body.  Not  only  the  well  known  Col. 
Gano  Is  sired  by  King  The  Col.  but  other  boars  that  give  indication  now  of 
giving  equally  as  good  reputation  are  showing  up  over  the  state.  Col.  Sensation, 
another  son  of  King  The  Col.,  weighs  over  1,000  pounds  now  and  will  probably 
weigh  over  1,100  pounds  when  he  is  shown  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair.  There  are  a 
number  of  spring  boars  in  this  offering  that  look  the  part  of  good  herd  boars. 
We  never  seen  a  growthler  and  better  bunch  of  spring  males  than  those  which 
Mr.  Larsom.  has  selected  to  go  in  this  offering.  The  class  of  sows  which  he  has 
mated  with  King  The  Col.  for  fall  litters  are  an  exceptionally  strong  lot.  The 
fall  sows  are  extra  good  and  the  tried  sows  are  among  the  best  in  his  herd. 
Breeders  who  cannot  attend  the  sale  may  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  O.  S. 
Larson. — O.   I.  Purdy. 
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SIX 

$2150 

Specifications 

Six-Cylinder,  50  h.  p.  Motor 
Dual  Ignition,  Magneto 
Circulating  Lubrication 
Multiple  Disc  Clutch 
Selective  Sliding  Gears 
Full  Floating  Bear  Axle 
Four  Double-Acting  Brakes 
124-Inch  Wheelbase 
35x4^-Inch  Tires 


SIX 

$2150 


Equipment 


Westinghouse  Electric  Starter 
Westinghouse  Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Horn  Under  Hood 
Stewart  60-Mile  Speedometer 
Bain-Vision  Windshield 
Mohair  Top,  Boot,  Curtains 
Q.  D.  Demountable  Binis 
Tire  Irons,  Kit,  Tools 
Foot  Best,  Bobe  Bail 


Big  Features 

Left-hand  Drive 

Center  Control • 

Large,  Comfortable  Body 

Full  Turkish  Upholstery 

Marion  Dark  Blue  Color 

Nickel-Plated  Trimmings 

Sheffield  (English)  Steel  Springs 

Pressure  Gasoline  System 

All  Working  Parts  Enclosed 


The  MARION  factory  in  presenting  to  the  public  the  MARION 
"SIX"  are  following  out  their  established  policy  of  keeping  abreast 
with  the  times  in  automobile  production.  This  new  car  takes  the 
place  in  their  line  of  their  higher  powered  four  cylinder  car.  It  in 
nowise  discredits  that  machine,  but  is  built  in  response  to  a  demand 
by  the  better  class  of  buyers  who  are  looking  for  a  six  cylinder  car. 

This,  like  their  37A  Touring.  Bobcat  Roadsters,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  years  gone  by,  is  not  an  experiment.  The  MARION 
factory  experiment  at  their  own  expense  and  not  at  the  expense 


of  the  trade,  therefore  they  have  never  made  a  backward  step 
in  production. 

The  MARION  "SIX"  is  made  on  the  same  general  plan,  with  the 
necessary  additions,  as  every  other  car  they  have  built  in  the  11 
years  of  their  business  life.  For  every  dollar  taken  from  the  buyer 
of  a  MARION  CAR  is  given  to  him  a  full  dollar's  value  in  return. 

The  policy  of  the  MARION  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  build  for 
quality  in  construction  and  operation  and  thus  cultivate  that  class 
of  users  of  cars  who  are  a  credit  to  the  machines  they  run. 


n47S    The  Marion  Fours  $1475 

37A  Touring— 38A  Roadster— Bobcats 


Specifications 


Four-cylinder,  40  horse 
Dual  Ignition,  Magneto 
Circulating  Lubrication 
Cone  Clutch,  Leather  Faced 
Selective  Sliding  Gears 
Semi-Floafing  Bear  Axle 
Four  Double- Ac  ting  Brakes 
112-Inch  Wbeelbase 
34  x  4-Inch  Tires 


Equipment 


Westinghouse  Electric  Starter 
Westinghouse  Electric  Lighting 
Horn  Under  Hood 
Warner  Speedometer 
Bain-Vision  Windshield 
Silk  Mohair  Top  and  Boot 
Q.  D.  Demountable  Bims 
Tire   Irons,   Kit  Tools 
Foot  Best  and  Bobe  Bail 


37A  Touring,  38A  Boadster  and  the  "Bobcat"  need  no  announcement  for  the  present  and  coming 
season,  as  there  are  no  mechanical  "blunders"  to  "salve"  over  under  the  pretext  of  "wonderful  dis- 
coveries, etc.,  etc.  The  MARION  line  of  motor  cais  have  been  stable,  staple  and  consistent,  from  the 
first  to  the  present  moment  always  up  to  date. 

We  invite  the  best  patronage  obtainable — Selling  through  the  regular  trade  where  introduced — 
Offering  special  inducements  to  individual  buyers  tor  introductory  purposes — Our  policy  is  absolute 
fairness  to  all — Write  for  catalogs  and  further  information. 

Marion  Automobile  Co.  c.  w.  mcdomm.  m**, 

L 2101-3  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 
"MARION  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Factory  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Why  Not  Get  All  the  Profit  From 
Your  Corn? 

EVEN  the  most  unprogressive  farmer  of  today- 
would  consider  himself  badly  treated  if  he  were  com- 
pelled to  harvest  his  grain  with  a  cradle.    He  is  too 
familiar  with  the  easier  and  more  profitable  grain  binder  method. 

Why  then  do  farmers  continue  to  cut  corn  in  the  old  back-breaking, 
time-wasting,  extravagant  corn-knife  way  ?  What  good  reason  is  there 
why  every  corn  raising  farmer  should  not  use  I  H  C  corn  binders  ? 

Cut  your  corn  with  a  binder  and  you  get  the  stalks  and  leaves  at  the 
time  when  they  are  full  of  nutritious  juices  and  when  their  feeding 
value  is  greatest.  The  stalks  and  leaves  contain  more  than  one-third 
of  the  digestible  nutriment  of  the  corn  plant.  Hand  cutting  is  too 
slow  to  enable  you  to  harvest  this  valuable  fodder  properly,  or  it  is  too 
expensive  on  account  of  the  extra  help  involved  to  make  it  worth  while. 
You  avoid  the  waste,  the  expense  and  the  worrying  trouble  of  securing 
extra  help  when  you  cut  your  corn  with  an 

I  H  C  Corn  Binder 

Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne 

It  cuts  and  binds  five  to  seven  acres  per  day,  saves  you  a  deal  of 
labor  and  trouble,  and  gives  you  a  plentiful  supply  of  nutritious 
stover;  good  for  winter  feeding  because  of  its  warming  qualities. 

I  H  C  corn  binders  are  built  to  do  the  best  work  under  all  conditions, 
whether  corn  is  tall  or  short,  straight,  down  or  tangled,  or  on  hilly  or 
rough  ground;  and  they  leave  clean  fields  behind.  To  get  the  most 
out  of  your  crop  you  need  an  I  H  C  corn  binder.  Then  when  your 
corn  has  been  cured  for  a  time  in  the  shock,  run  it  through  an 

I H  C  Husker  and  Shredder 

Deering,  McCormick  or  Piano 

You  will  save  the  added  labor  of  husking  by  hand,  and  more 
important,  secure  at  no  additional  expense  the  clean  stalks,  leaves  and 
husks,  shredded  into  palatable  fodder  —  an  excellent  substitute  for 
your  hay,  which  can  then  be  baled  and  sold  in  the  best  mar- 
ket. It  will  pay  you  well  to  look  over  the  I  H  C  line  of  corn 
machines  at  the  local  dealer's.  Write  us  for  catalogues  and 
full  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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Granite  Harvester  Oil 

A  heavy,  free  running  oil,  for  farm .  machines,  that 
takes  up  all  the  play  and  rattle,  and  reduces  friction. 
Granite  Harvester  Oil  never  gums  or  corrodes,  and 
prevents  rust. 

Supplied  in  gallons,  5-gallons,  barrels  and  half- 
barrels. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  or 

Standard  Oil  Company 

Omaha 


Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK — jusl  off  the  press — reports  the  work  of  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  held  in  Chicago,  April  8, 
9  and  10,  1913 — the  most  notable  gathering  ever  assembled  for  the  discussion 
and  study  of  farm  problems. 

To  Farmers — It  Is  a  fascinating  review  of  the  farmer's  fight  to  place  his  vocation 
on  a  par  with  other  lines  of'  endeavor.  To  Students — a  valuable  reference  book. 
Bound  In  cloth  and  printed  In  clear  type  on  a  good  quality  of  paper. 

PRICE — $1.00    PER    COPT — POSTPAID 
No  farmer  or  business  man  should  be  without  this  great  book — the  most  com- 
prehensive,  authentic,   practical   and  useful   publication  of  the   kind  in  print. 
ORDER  EARLY  AS  THE  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


By  &  Jayhawker 

The  week  which  ended  July  26  was 
a  very  pleasant  one.  The  sky  was 
covered  or  partly  covered  most  of  the 
time  and  the  mercury  did  not  go 
above  the  90's.  No  rain  fell  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  in  some  parts  of 
the  county  they  had  good  showers, 
ranging  from  one  to  two  inches.  Corn 
is  standing  the  dry  weather  remark- 
ably well,  but  of  course  it  is  already 
cut  short  and  each  day  without  rain 
increases  the  damage.  We  had  the 
promise  of  a  fine  corn  crop  and 
Secretary  Coburn's  report  gave  Cof- 
fey county  94  in  corn,  the  highest  in 
the  state  but  one.  That  is  in  the  past, 
however,  and  all  show  for  a  good 
crop  is  gpne.  Could  we  have  rain 
inside  of  four  days  the  late  corn  could 
still  make  a  good  crop,  but  the  early 
corn  is  damaged,  I  should  say,  by  at 
least  40  per  cent.  Wheat  threshing 
is  about  over;  it  yielded  more  than 
any  one  expected  and  most  of  it 
tested  up  to  sixty.  Oats,  especially 
that  raised  on  the  creek  and  river 
bottoms,  made  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy  bushels.  The  upland  oats 
made  from  fifteen  to  thirty  bushels 
There  is  still  plenty  of  grass  in  the 
pastures,  but  it  is  getting  dry. 

A  trip  to  Topeka  this  week  via 
Emporia  disclosed  dry  conditions 
nearly  the  whole  way.  Around  To- 
peka an  inch  of  rain  had  fallen  the 
day  before,  which  freshened  corn  up 
to  some  extent,  but  before  that  it  was 
in  much  worse  shape  than  the  corn 
in  this  locality.  Up  the  Neosho  valley 
from  Burlington  to  Emporia  crops, 
aside  from  corn,  looked  fine.  The 
wheat  was  heavy  and  the  oats  very 
good.  The  bottom  grass,  much  of 
which  had  already  been  cut,  was 
heavy  and  the  second  growth  was 
green  and  good  to  see.  The  first  and 
second  crops  of  alfalfa  had  been 
good  and  large  amounts  had  been 
baled  and  was  being  stored  or  shipped. 
Where  cornfields  in  this  valley  had 
been  located  beside  the  wheat  the 
chinch  bugs  had  done  immense  dam- 
age if  no  effort  had  been  made  to 
keep  them  back.  Where  the  oil  and 
salt  barriers  had  been  used,  or  the 
dust  furrow,  the  bugs  had  been  kept 
back  and  here  the  corn  still  looked 
well.  The  Neosho  valley  shines  in  a 
dry  season. 

After  leaving  Emporia  for  Topeka 
the  way  lies  over  the  divide  between 
the  Neosho  and  the  Marais  des  Cygnes 
rivers.  The  larger  part  of  this  divide 
is  still  in  prairie  grass,  which  looked 
very  dry.  The  land  on  this  divide  is 
not  very  good,  but  after  going  over 
into  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  valley  we 
found  conditions  much  the  same  as 
in  the  Neosho,  but  still  not  quite  so 
good.  By  the  way,  isn't  that  a  tough 
name  to  give  a  poor  little  river — 
Marais  des  Cygnes?  Up  toward  the 
head-waters  there  is  more  name  than 
river,  but  after  it  gets  over  into  Mis- 
souri they  change  the  name  to  Osage 
and  it  is  navigable  for  river  steamers 
by  the  time  it  gets  down  toward  the 
Missouri  river.  In  Osage  county  we 
passed  through  a  coal  mining  coun- 
try; the  land  here  is  not  extra,  but 
the  country  is  very  thickly  settled, 
there  being  an  almost  continuous 
village  where  the  coal  banks  were 
thickest.  Shawnee  county  has  tame 
grass  pastures  almost  exclusively 
and  they  were  very  dry  and  short. 
In  fact,  we  saw  many  places  where 
the  cows  were  being  kept  up  in  the 
yards  and  fed  as  in  winter. 

We  came  back  home  more  than  ever 
pleased  that  the  early  farmers  of  this 
locality  had  not  broken  out  half  the 
acreage  of  prairie  grass.  In  dry 
years,  about  the  only  kind  we  seem 
to  have  now,  this  grass  is  a  money 
maker,  whether  it  is  cut  for  hay  or 
pastured.  Grass  cattle  make  gains 
almost  equal  to  corn-fed  ones  and 
there  is  now  a  difference  of  only  $2 
per  hundred  in  the  price  received.  A 
good  grass  cow  or  heifer  will  bring 
$6  now,  while  the  corn-fat  animal 
brings  only  $8.  The  net  profits  are 
on  the  side  of  the  man  who  sells  his 
stuff  off  grass.  The  highest  upland 
prairie  will  make  half  a  ton  of  hay 
this  year  and  hay  men  expect  to  get 
$15  per  ton  for  it  this  winter.  The 
cities  must  have  prairie  hay  and  are 
willnig  to  pay  $2  per  ton  more  for 
the  broad-leafed  Kansas  hay  than  for 
that  which  grows  on  lower  ground 


and  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
lowland  hay.  In  good  years  culti- 
vated land  will  bring  greater  profits, 
we  know,  but  there  is  not  much 
work  connected  with  grass  land  an.l 
it  brings  in  a  sure  revenue. 


RAPE  FOR  SHEEP  PASTURE 

A  Polk  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  am  intending  to  feed  a  carload  of 
lambs  this  fall.  Twelve  acres  of 
ground  that  has  been  in  wheat  I 
want  to  sow  to  either  rape  or  oats 
for  fall  pasture  for  the  sheep.  I 
shall  plow  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
wheat  is  off.  A  field  of  thirty  acres 
of  corn  adjoins  this,  and  the  lambs 
will  also  have  the  run  of  that.  Now 
what  I  want  to  know  is  this:  What 
will  be  the  most  profitable  to  sow 
for  pasture,  oats  or  rape  or  both? 
How  much  seed  should  be  used  per 
acre?" 

We  believe  that  rape  is  much  the 
better  crop  for  the  purpose  our  en- 
quirer suggests.  Not  only  is  rape 
superior  to  oats  as  a  pasture  for 
sheep,  but  it  will  make  a  better 
growth  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Oats  does  not  thrive  in  hot  weather. 
On  the  other  hand,  rape  will  thrive 
in  weather  varying  from  cool  to  hot, 
providing  it  has  sufficient  moisture 
and  a  fertile  soil.  We  would  not  even 
mix  any  oats  with  the  rape.  The 
ground  should  be  plowed  rather 
shallow  and  be  well  worked  down. 
Then  sow  about  five  pounds  per  acre 
of  the  seed  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  II 
may  either  be  drilled  or  broadcasted. 
Not  quite  so  much  seed  is  required 
when  it  is  drilled.  In  drilling,  the 
seed  should  not  be  covered  too  deep. 
The  success  of  this  venture  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  upon  the  amount  of 
rainfall  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  Under  favorable  conditons 
the  rape  should  be  ready  to  pasture 
in  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

PURE  BRED,  HIGH-YIELDING 
TURKEY  RED  WINTER  WHEAT  NO.  42 

This  wheat  has  made  over  4S  bushels'  per 
acre.  Originated  from  a  single  head.  Hon- 
estly and  successfully  bred  for  yield,  quality 
and  stiff  straw.  We  grow  this  wheat  our- 
selves and  it  is  certified-  by  the  Neb.  Pure 
Seed  Growers'  Ass'n.  Why  buy  elevator 
wheat  when  Pure  Bred  High  Yielding  Wheat 
costs  no  more '.'  Write  for  illustrated  circular 
and  price  list.  FRANK  RIST. 
(Richardson    Co.)  HUMBOLDT,  NEB. 


Weigh  Your  Own  Produce 

and  know  positively  that  you  are  getting  a 
"square  deal." 

Mistakes  may  cost  you  thousands  of  dpjlars. 

You  have  absolute  protection  with  ilKtj 

Mcdonald  pitless  scAle. 

It  is  the  most  substantially  built,  the  strong- 
est, heaviest,  most  accurate  wagon  and  stock 
scale  yon  can  buy  at  any  price.  Requires  nopit. 
Can  be  erected  by  anybody.  Channnel  steel 
frame  will  last  a  lifetime— Protected  bearings 
— Cannot  freeze.  Used  for 
weighing  U.  S.  Mails.  Un- 
equalled accuracy. 
Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
Hying  Dutchman  Dealers 
sell  them. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  60    MOLINE.  ILL. 


Take  the  Power  to 
the  Job 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Portable  Oil  Engines 

offer  many  advantages  as  they  afford  relia- 
ble power  that  is  readily  moved.    Used  for 


Threshing: 
Ensilusie  Cutting 
(•inning: 
Cover  Hulling 
.   Wood  tSuwing 


Pumping 
Hny  Baling 
Shredding 
Corn  Siu-lling 
Feed  Grinding 


Operate  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Low 
Grade  Distillates.  Buy  one  yourself,  or  in 
partnership  with  neighbors.  In  many  cases 
the  engine  will  save  its  cost  in  a  single  year. 

Screen  Cooled  Type;  10  to  25  H.  P.  Other 
Types,  <5  and  8  H.  P. 

Write  for  prices  and  Catalog  No.  AR896 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co. 

Kansas  City    Omaha  Chicago 

Fairbanks Scales.Oil  fraction  togines,  Water ojj».^m3, 
ElectricLishtPlants.Puinps  Windmills.  Feed  Grinders. 
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|     Growing  a  Good  Wheat  Crop 


A  FARM  WHEAT  TEST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  spring 
of  1908  I  rented  some  land  on  a  long- 
term  lease.  The  land  had  been  farmed 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  hoped  to  make 
it  return  a  profit  after  a  season  or 
two.  There  was  a  fine  crop  of  cockle- 
burs,  and  sunflowers  on  one  forty-acre 
field,  which  I  at  once  began  to  seed 
to  clover.  The  first  year  I  sowed  the 
entire  field  to  spring  wheat,  and 
seeded  clover  with  about  ten  acres 
of  it.  The  wheat  made  a  fair  yield, 
and  the  clover  was  abundant.  That 
part  of  the  field  not  seeded  down  in 
the  spring  was  plowed  and  sown  to 
winter  wheat,  in  which  clover  was 
seeded  the  following  spring,  1909. 
The  clover  was  sown  with  a  single- 
disk  drill,  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
rows  of  wheat.  The  wheat  averaged 
labout  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  but 
the  clover  made  only  a  feeble  growth. 

The  ten  acres  first  seeded  to  clover 
made  a  very  good  yield  of  hay  in 
1909,  and  matured  a  good  seed  crop. 
In  1910  this  ten-acre  field  was  ma- 
nured, plowed  and  planted  to  corn, 
and  it  was  plowed  and  planted  to 
corn  again  in  1911;  it  yielded  good 
returns  each  year.  In  the  spring  of 
1912  the  ground  was  double  disked, 
harrowed  and  sowed  to  oats,  which 
made  a  fair  crop.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  harvest  the  oats  stubble 
was  disked  and  in  August  it  was 
plowed  seven  inches  deep.  The 
ground  was  not  harrowed  immediately 

■  after  plowing,  because  it  was  very 
|l  dry,  and  the  harrow  would  only 
I  rattle  over  the  clods.   As  soon  as  rain 

■  came  it  was  harrowed,  and  an  effort 

■  was  made  to  harrow  after  each  rain, 
I  although  that  was  not  always  done. 
I  So  much  for  this  ten-acre  field,  which 

■  will  be  considered  in  connection  with 
Ithe  others  later. 

In  1910  the  thirty  acres  seeded 
I  down  the  year  before  yielded  a  good 

■  crop  of  clover  hay,  but  only  an  in- 
f  different  seed  crop.  After  the  seed 
I  crop  was  harvested,  the  field  was 
•I  pastured  until  snow  came  in  Decem- 
nlber.  During  the-  winter  the  manure 
Ithat  was  available  was  spread  on  this 
1  field,  and  in  the  spring  of  1911  it  was 
I  plowed    and    planted  to  corn.  Dry 

■  weather  now  began  in  earnest,  and 
I  so  poor  was  the  corn  that  twenty 
I  acres  was  not  sufficient  to  fill  a  silo 

■  fourteen  by  twenty-eight  feet. 

More  manure   was   spread  during 

■  the  following  winter  on  the  parts  of 
the  field  not  covered  the  year  before, 

Hnd  in  the  spring  of  1912,  after  double 
disking,  the  ground  was  plowed  and 

■  again  planted  to  corn.  The  yield  was 
la  little  better  than  in  1911,  but  was 

I  discouraging  from  a  financial  stand- 

II  point.  In  September  the  silo  was 
Billed  again  from  this  field,  and  the 
I  remainder  of  the  corn  was  cut  for 
I  fodder  and  removed  from  the  field. 

■  The  ground  was  then  double  disked 
f  I  diagonally  to  the  corn  rows  and 
f!  harrowed  once.  This  brings  the 
l(  thirty-acre  field  up  to  wheat-seeding 

time. 

Variety  of  Methods 

Last  fall  I  rented  another  field 
adjacent  to  the  one  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. It  had  been  farmed  in  the 
usual  way,  rotated  with  corn,  oats 
and  wheat,  wheat,  oats  and  corn  or 
something  similar  to  that.  In  1912 
the  man  in  charge  of  it  had  the  alfalfa 
fever,  and  about  ten  acres  was  not 
cropped,  the  idea  being  to  sow  it  to 
alfalfa  some  time  during  the  season. 
The  land  was  plowed  in  July,  I  be- 
lieve, in  preparation  for  the  alfalfa, 
but  dry  weather  or  something  Iroke 
the  alfalfa  fever,  and  it  laid  until 
September,  when  it  was  double 
disked  and  harrowed  for  winter 
wheat.  I  do  not  know  at  what  depth 
this  piece  was  plowed,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  shallow. 
I  shall  refer  to  this  as  the  summer- 
fallowed  tract. 

Just  beside  this  patch  that  had 
been  plowed  for  alfalfa,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  back-furrow,  was 
another  patch  of  eight  or  ten  acres 
that  was  in  wheat  in  1912.  This 
ground   was   double   disked,  plowed 


about  five  inches  deep  in  September, 
and  harrowed.  It  was  then  ready  for 
seeding  to  wheat  again. 

In  addition  to  the  four  fields 
already  described,  we  had  about  five 
acres  that  had  been  cropped  in  vari- 
ous ways  for  several  years,  and  which 
had  been  manured  once  all  over,  and 
in  places  twice.  In  1912  this  five- 
acre  patch  was  in  oats.  A  part  of 
the  crop  was  mowed  for  hay,  and  the 
remainder  was  pastured  off  by  calves 
that  had  the  run  of  both  the  mowed 
and  unmowed  portions.  This  ground 
was  plowed  in  September,  without 
previous  disking,  and  was  harrowed 
once  in  preparation  for  seeding  to 
winter  wheat. 

Here,  then,  we  had  five  different 
kinds  of  ground,  or  ground  that  had 
been  treated  in  five  different  ways, 
to  be  seeded  to  wheat  last  fall.  About 
October  1  we  began  to  drill  wheat  on 
the  summer-fallowed  land,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  alfalfa,  and  the 
wheat-stubble  ground  next  to  it,  drill- 
ing across  both  pieces.  The  oats- 
stubble  ground — the  land  seeded  to 
clover  in  1908 — was  drilled  next;  then 
the  corn  stubble — which  was  seeded 
to  clover  in  1909 — and  finally  the  five- 
acre  tract  where  the  calves  pastured 


off  the  oats  in  the  summer  of  1912. 
We  used  a  single-disk  drill  and  a 
shoe  drill,  and  sowed  one  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  Where  volunteer 
oats  came  up  it  was  pastured  off. 
That  did  not  seem  to  injure  the  wheat, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was  advisable, 
for  the  ground  was  bare  during  the 
winter. 

Yields  From  Different  Tracts 

Now  how  about  results?  Well,  we 
have  not  threshed  yet,  but  the  situa- 
tion is  about  as  follows:  The  grain 
in  the  corn  stubble  on  the  thirty-acre 
tract  had  to  be  harvested  first, 
although  seeded  about  the  middle  of 
the  sowing  period.  The  wheat  on  the 
ten-acre  oats-stubble  tract  was  cut 
next;  then  that  on  the  summer- 
fallowed  ground;  and  last,  that  on 
the  pastured  stubble.  The  wheat  on 
the  summer-fallowed  ground  could 
have  been  left  to  the  last,  but  it  was 
not  convenient  to  do  so.  Remember 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  time 
of  seeding  the  wheat  stubble  and  the 
fallowed  land. 

The  corn-stubble  wheat  required 
about  four  and  one-fourth  pounds  of 
standard  twine  to  the  acre;  that  on 
the  wheat  stubble  about  two  pounds; 
and  the  fallowed  land  about  three 
and  one-half  pounds.  The  average 
for  the  entire  acreage  was  about 
three  and  one-half  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  heaviest  straw  was  on  the 
fallowed  land,  the  lightest  on  the 
wheat  stubble,  and  the  thickest  on  the 
corn  stubble.  The  easiest  cutting 
was  on  the  oats  stubble.  The  shockers 
estimate  the  yield  on  the  fallow 
ground  at  thirty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre.  There  are  no  reliable  estimates 
on  the  other  fields,  but  we  expect  an 
average  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  for  the  entire  crop. 

Had  the  season  been  normal  this 
year,  the  corn  stubble  would,  without 
doubt,  have  made  the  best  yield,  but 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  moisture 
enough  to  sustain  the  increased 
growth  in  the  spring  due  to  the  effects 
of  the  clover  and  manure.    When  the 


dry  weather  of  May  and  June  came 
the  straw  seemed  to  die,  and  instead 
of  ripening  naturally,  dried  up.  Some 
of  the  wise  ones  say  the  ground  is  too 
rich  for  wheat,  but  I  am  not  ready  to 
accept  that  theory. 

Saline  Co.  F.  E.  CRAIG. 


BEST  WHEAT  IN  STALKS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  "And  yet 
folks  will  persist  in  trying  to  grow 
corn,  wheat,  barley  and  oats  in  a 
country  fit  only  for  a  cow  to  graze 
over!"  Thus  a  bottom-land  farmer 
relieved  his  mind  at  the  sale  of  a 
grain  farmer  who  had  about  reached 
bedrock  through  continual  growing 
of  wheat.  I  presume  this  is  in  line 
with  the  thoughts  of  another  brother 
when  he  said:  "She  would  be  a 
mighty  fine  country  if  we  only  had  the 
water."  But  somehow  we  have  to 
take  it  as  it  comes — or  don't  come. 

Now  to  get  down  to  wheat  growing: 
Taking  things  as  a  whole  in  our 
section,  I  presume  the  fellow  that  left 
his  seed  wheat  either  in  the  granary 
or  the  elevator  last  fall  is  a  few  paces 
ahead.  With  the  exception  of  sum- 
mer tillage,  which  is  slow  in  coming 
into  its  own,  there  seems  to  be  no 
set  rule  to  work  by  that  can  be  laid 


down  as  being  head  and  shoulders 
above  other  ways  of  getting  ready — 
or  not  ready — for  fall  grain. 

Trie  best  wheat  I  have  heard  about 
this  year — the  kind  that  will  turn  the 
bushel  per  at  threshing  time — was  on 
stalk  ground,  cultivated  well  last 
year  and  planted  in  season.  In  addi- 
tion, from  mid-May  on  through  June 
this  particular  patch  received  either 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  rains.  The 
farmer  that  handled  the  ground  said 
it  should  make  ten  bushels,  but  judg- 
ing from  the  grain  in  this  end  of  the 
county  it  will  beat  twenty.  In  com- 
parison with  wheat  that  had  to  get 
along  on  a  fairly  wet  spring  up  to 
the  middle  of  May,  with  just  one  more 
rain  (that  of  June  13)  before  harvest, 
and  put  in  on  stubble  ground  that 
had  been  disked  as  soon  as  the  1912 
wheat  was  out  of  the  way,  this  field 
appears  to  be  in  the  lead. 

Another  field  that  may  equal  this, 
however,  was  turned  back  into  pas- 
ture for  three  years,  then  seeded  to 
barley,  then  to  corn,  and  the  wheat 
was  drilled  into  this  corn  stubble  in 
the  fall  of  1912.  Just  common  corn- 
stalk ground  will  run  all  the  way 
from  nothing  to  a  possible  five 
bushels;  the  redeemed  pasture  and 
disked  stubble  somewhere  from  seven 
to  ten  bushels.  This,  of  course,  refers  to 
fields  in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 
Poor  Methods  Win — Sometimes 

The  amount  of  grain  that  can  be 
raised  en  stubble  ground  is  surpris- 
ing, and  in  some  cases  it  has  out- 
yielded  fields  that  were  much  more 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  the  farmer  gets  anything  at  all, 
but  in  this  case  the  better  prepared 
ground  had  to  support  too  many 
plants  to  the  square  foot  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rainfall  of  May  and  June. 

Barley  came  into  her  own  this 
spring — that  is,  when  planted  early. 
It  is  very  likely  that  this  crop  will 
take  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the 
wheat  or  corn,  or  even  both,  for  the 
season  of  1914.  June  oats  was  hard 
hit,  but  will  probably  run  along  with 


the  barley — say  from  ten  to  twelve 
bushels,  under  local  conditions.  In 
some  places  the  yield  of  these  crops 
runs  far  ahead  of  this;  in  others,  of 
course,  it  is  less. 

On  our  own  farm  the  barley  should 
yield  ten  or  twelve  bushels.  June 
oats  the  same,  and  winter  wheat  an 
average  of  three.  To  show  the 
severity  of  the  weather  I  may  say 
that  barley  and  oats  planted  in 
sixteen-inch  rows  and  hoed  twice 
dried  ripe,  making  but  forty  pounds 
to  the  bushel  for  barley  (bearded) 
and  all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  for  oats — the  latter  weight 
being  for  the  June  and  Burt  vari- 
eties. Sixty-day  varieties  came 
through  with  but  seventeen  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  Even  with  this  draw- 
back the  barley  gave  us  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  bushels  (forty- 
eight  pounds  to  the  bushel),  and 
June  oats  the  same  with  a  weight 
of  thirty-two  pounds. 

Just  about  the  time  a  farmer  thinks 
he  has  a  hard-and-fast  rule  for  farm- 
ing, especially  in  the  case  of  winter 
grain,  conditions  change  a  bit  and  he 
is  left  in  the  lurch.  But  with  every- 
thing considered  I  suppose  cornstalk 
ground  in  this  section  is  still  in  the 
lead.  At  the  best  it  looks  like  raising 
feed,  and  a  few  more  head  of  stock 
is  the  better  way  to  prepare  for  a 
cash  crop.  C.  BOLLES. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


WHY  TELL  WHAT  YOU  KNOW? 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  You  ask  us 
to  give  you  our  methods  of  handling 
wheat.  But  why  do  you  want  to 
know?  And  as  for  the  farmers,  do 
they  not  already  know  that  a  man's 
experience  with  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
this  year  may  be  worthless  as  a 
criterion  for  the  next?  We  know  that 
the  manner  of  cultivation  is  of  little 
or  no  avail,  inasmuch  as  our  poorest 
land  this  year  bears  our  best  wheat, 
and  our  richest  ground  is  a  failure. 
If  I  had  q.n  ironclad  rule  for  raising 
good  wheat  under  all  conditons  of 
climate  and  weather,  I  would  not 
divulge  it.  It  would  be  of  interest 
to  me  that  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  should  raise  less,  in  order  that 
I  might  receive  enough  for  what  I 
did  raise,  above  a  bare  existence,  to 
cheer  my  overworked  and  rheumatic 
body  to  the  edge  of  the  grave.  I  envy 
the  people  in  town.  They  walk  with 
a  light  and  steady  step,  both  old  and 
young.  Our  children  have  noticed 
this,  and  that  is  why  they  left  the 
farm.  C.   M.  KNUTSEN. 

Hamilton  Co. 


RECIPE  FOR  RATS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  lived 
on  a  farm  for  sixty-five  years — fifty- 
one  on  my  present  farm  in  Otoe 
county — and  there  have  been  times 
when  I  had  rats  by  the  hundred  and 
then  some.  But  for  the  past  ten 
years  I  have  very  seldom  seen  a  rat. 
Whenever  I  do  see  one,  I  always  find 
a  rat's  hide  around  a  few  days  after- 
ward. My  method  of  ridding  the 
farm  of  them  is  by  the  use  of  cats. 
Get  two  or  three  female  cats,  give 
them  all  the  fresh  milk  they  want 
twice  a  day,  with  scraps  occasionally 
from  the  table,  and  your  rat  troubles 
will  cease.  At  present  we  have  seven- 
teen cats,  big  and  little,  but  not  a 
rat,  although  there  are  plenty  of 
places  for  them  in  the  five  big  barns 
on   the   place.          A.  L.  HARMON. 

Otoe  Co. 


The  Fairbury  Journal  gives  this 
story  of  an  unexpected  crop:  "A.  R. 
Bennett  of  Antelope  precinct  sowed 
seventeen  acres  of  alfalfa  last  fall 
on  wheat  ground.  A  volunteer  wheat 
crop  grew  this  season  among  the 
alfalfa.  He  cut  and  threshed  it,  get- 
ting an  average  of  fifteen  bushels 
per  acre." 


In  dry  weather  alfalfa  hog  pas- 
tures do  not  yield  their  usual  quota 
of  feed.  Lack  of  rain,  therefore, 
affects  the  pork  crop  as  well  as  the 
corn  crop. 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  John  Deere 
Spreader  has 
Revolutionized  the 
Spreader  Business. 

the  Reasons: 

The  Low  Down  Spreader  with  = 
the  Big  Drive  Wheels  J 

What  You  Want  | 
Here's  your  chance  to  get  exactly  what  you  m 
want  in  a  manure  spreader.  | 
One  that  is  easy  to  load,  light  for  your  | 
horses  free  from  constant  repairing,  and  one  j 
that  "will  last  as  long  as  you  think  it  ought  to.  j 

What  You  Get  | 
With  a  John  Deere  you  get  a  low-down  | 
spreader  in  which  the  advantage  of  big  drive  j 
wheels  is  not  sacrificed  for  the  low  down  feature.  | 
You  get  a  spreader  that  is  easy  for  your  | 
horses-  because  it  has  these  big  drive  wheels,  j 
together  with  roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the  j 
center  of  the  load  comparatively  near  the  horses  | 
and  evenly  distributed  over  all  four  wheels.  | 
No  clutches  to  get  out  of  order,  no  chains  | 
to  give  trouble,  no  adjustments  necessary.  | 
Built  with  steel  frame,  securely  braced,  like  j 
modern  railway  bridges — strong  and  durable.  | 

Why  You  Get  These  Things  | 

Mpunting  the  beater  on  the  axle  makes  all  | 

these  things  possible  in  the  John  Deere  I 
Spreader. 

It  does  away  with  some  two  hundred  trouble-  | 

giving  parts.  It  makes  the  spreader  low  down.  j 

It  permits  the  use  of  big  drive  wheels.  It  does  | 

away  with  clutches,  chains  and  adjustments.  j 

It  puts  all  the  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  on  I 

the  rear  axle,  where  it  belongs,  not  on  the  sides  | 

and  frame  of  the  spreader.  j 

It  does  a  lot  of  other  good  things,  too.    They  are  fully  i 

illustrated  and  described  in  our  new  spreader  book.  I 

Get  this  Spreader  Book  | 

It  tells  how  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  made  and  why  it  1 

is  made  that  way.  It  contains  illustrations  of  the  work-  § 

ing  parts  and  colored  pictures  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader  in  J 

the  held.  It  also  has  valuable  information  in  regard  to  stor-  s 

ing,  handling  and  applying  manure  to  the  land.  I 

Get  one  of  these  books  free,  by  asking  us  for  our  1 

spreader  book,  Y  Jg  g 

■  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois  | 
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BEATER  and  all  its  driving 
parts  are  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  Power  to  drive  it 
is  taken  from  the  rear  axle 
through  simple  gears  like 
those  that  have  been  used 
on  horse-powers  for  many 
years.  This  construction  is 
patented.  You  cannot  get 
it  on  any  other  spreader. 

ONLY  HIP-HIGH,  easy  to 
load.  The  top  of  the  box  is 
only  as  high  as  your  hips. 
Each  forkful  of  manure  is 
placed  just  where  it  is  need- 
ed. You  can  always  see  into 
the  spreader. 

FEW  PARTS.  Clutches, 
chains  and  adjustments — 
in  fact,  some  two  hundred 
parts  in  all — are  entirely 
done  away  with.  To  throw 
the  machine  into  operation, 
move  the  lever  at  the  driver's 
right  back  until  the  finger 
engages  a  large  stop  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine. 

ROLLER  BEARINGS  togeth- 
er with  the  simplicity  of  the 
machine  itself,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light 
draft.  There  are  many  more 
reasons  that  have  helped  to 
make  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  greater  than 
all  those  interested  in  the 
spreader  business  thought 
possible.  These  features  are 
fully  discussed  in  our 
spreader  book.  You  can 
get  it  free. 


C  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Cutting  Fence  Posts 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  trees 
are  cut  at  a  certain  time  in  the  year 
they  will  last  much  longer  for  posts, 
and  that  sprouts  will  not  come  up 
from  the  stumps.  Can  you  give  me 
information  as  to  the  right  time? — 
Fred  G.  Chase,  Custer  Co. 

The  first  half  of  the  month  of 
August  is  considered  the  best  time 
to  cut  trees  when  it  is  desired  that 
they  shall  not  send  up  sprouts.  This 
catches  them  after  they  have  used  up 
practically  all  of  the  plant  food 
stored  in  the  trunks  and  limbs  the 
previous  year  and  before  a  new 
supply  has  been  stored  for  use  the 
following  spring  and  summer.  When 
the  leaf  surface  is  destroyed  plant 
food  cannot  be  stored,  and  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  tree  starve.  If 
all  sprouts  starting  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  after  the  trees  are  cut 
down  are  removed,  very  little  trouble 
will  be  experienced  the  following 
spring. 

We  cannot  say  at  just  what  season 
wood  should  be  cut  to  make  it  last 
the  best  when  placed  in  contact  with 
the  earth.  The  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  in  an  investigation  of  the 
durability  of  post  timbers,  found  some 
evidence  to  show  that  early  spring, 
when  trees  are  starting  to  grow,  is 
not  a  good  time  to  cut  them  for  fence 
posts.  The  investigations  there,  how- 
ever, did  not  show  what  was  the 
best  time. 

Treating  posts  with  creosote  lengthens 
their  life;  it  is  quite  commonly  prac- 
ticed.   Treatment  of  this  kind  doubles 
the  durability  of  some  of  the  poorer 
kinds   of   post   timbers,   and  makes 
their  use  practicable  when  it  would 
otherwise  not  be.    A  simple  and  fairly 
I  effective  method  of  treatment  is  to 
!  make  applications    of    hot  creosote 
j  with  a  brush;    but   care   should  be 
j  taken  to  fill  all  checks,  knot  holes  and 
similar  defects  with  the  preservative. 

The  most  effective  treatment  con- 
sists of  placing  the  posts  in  the 
treating  material  in  a  container  over 
a  fire.  The  material  is  heated,  and 
then  the  posts  are  allowed  to  cool 
while  still  standing  in  the  creo- 
sote. This  gives  the  maximum 
of  penetration. 


Com 
Knife 
No.  K89 
Price  $0.00 


You  can  cut  down  the  heaviest  stand  of  corn  or  cane  with  an 
easy  slash  of  a  Keen  Kutter  Corn  and  Cane  Knife,  or  cut  through 
the  tightest  packed  hay  in  a  jiffy  with  a  Keen  Kutter  Hay 
Knife.    The  cut  of  these  knives  is  powerful,  clean  and  sure. 

MM  KUffiK 

Corn,  Cane  and  Hay  Knives 

have  heavy,  razor-edged  steel  blades.  Handles  are  strong, 
hold  the  blades  with  a  vise-like  firmness  and  are  shaped  to 
ensure  a  good  grip.  Every  one  is  guaranteed.  It  must  be 
absolutely  satisfactory  or  your  dealer  will  cheerfully  refund 
your  money  or  give  you  a  new  tool. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten. " 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  "        _E  c  SIMMONS 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS   HARDWARE   CO.,  Inc. 

St.  Louts        New  York 
Philadelphia        Toledo  Minneapolis 

Sioux  City  Wichita 


Fruit  Growers  Active 

The  fruit  growers  of  eastern  Ne- 
braska have  perfected  their  organiza- 
tion and  have  established  headquarters 
at  Nebraska  City.  The  membership 
represents  2,000  acres  of  apple  or- 
chards situated  on  the  Missouri  river 
bluff  lands,  which  will  produce 
100,000  barrels  of  apples  this  season. 

The  loess  soil  of  this  section  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  apple.  The 
flavor  and  keeping  quality  of  apples 
grown  on  this  soil  is  conceded  by  all 
authorities  to  be  unexcelled,  while 
the  abundant  sunshine  gives  it  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  As  far 
back  as  1876,  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
posiVon,  apples  from  this  section  won 
the  gold  medal  on  quality,  and  this 
high  standing  is  still  retained. 

Standardization  of  methods,  so 
essential  to  the  buying  trade,  will  be 
practiced  to  the  fullest  extent.  All 
fruit  will  be  packed  under  grades 
and  rules  established  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  must  be  passed  upon  by 
association  inspectors.  This  will  re- 
sult in  a  uniform,  high  class  product 
which  will  be  sought  after  by  both 
the  buying  trade  and  the  consumer. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  for 
membership  in  the  association  is  up- 
to-date  orchard  management.  Only 
growers  who  spray  thoroughly  are 
eligible.  The  membership  is  com- 
posed of  the  very  best  growers  who 
practice  thorough  spraying,  pruning, 
cultivation  and  other  features  of  good 
orchard  care. 

Following  are  the  grades  estab- 
lished for  packing  this  season's 
apple  crop: 

Association  Brand — This  grade  shall 
consist  of  well  formed,  sound,  smooth 
apples  only;  free  from  all  disease, 
insect  and  physical  injury.  Apples 
must  be  of  natural  color  and  shape, 
characteristic  of  the  variety.  Solid 
red  varieties,  like  Arkansas  Black, 
Gano,  Winesap,  Jonathan  and  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  must  have  at  least 
66  2/3  per  cent  of  good  natural  color. 
Striped  or  partially  red  varieties  like 
Ben  Davis,  Minkler,  Wealthy  and 
Delicious  must  have  at  least  40  per 
cent  of  good  color  for  the  variety.  All 


apples  except  Winesap,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Fameuse,  Genet  and  Red 
Romaite  shall  measure  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter.  These  vari- 
eties may  measure  down  to  two  and 
one-quarter  inches  in  diameter. 
Apples  heavily  coated  with  spray  or 
dirt  must  be  cleaned. 

Commercial  Grade — Apples  in  this 
grade  must  possess  the  same  physical 
requirement  as  to  soundness  and 
freedom  from  disease  and  decay  as 
in  the  "Association  Brand,"  excepting 
that  minor  defects,  such  as  limb  rub, 
spray  russeting  and  slight  deviation 
from  proper  form,  may  be  accepted. 
Solid  red  varieties  must  have  at.  least 
25  per  cent  of  good  natural  color. 
Striped  or  partially  red  varieties 
must  have  at  least  20  per  cent  of  good 
natural  color.  Sizes  in  this  grade 
shall  not  run  less  than  two  and  one- 
fourth  inches  in  diameter.  Slight 
trace  of  scab  and  worms  entering 
calyx  end  of  apple  will  be  permitted 
in  this  grade.  Not  over  two  spot 
fungus  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter 
permitted  on  any  specimen. 

C  Grade — This  grade  shall  be  made 
up  of  all  merchantable  apples  not 
included  in  either  of  the  above  de- 
scribed grades.  All  fruit  must  be  free 
from  decay  and  no  apples  measuring 
less  than  two  inches  in  diameter  will 
be  permitted. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  T.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

Alfalfa  is  probably  the  best  forage 
crop  for  hogs,  but  unless  it  is  cut 
occasionally  so  that  it  throws  out. 
new  and  tender  shoots,  the  hogs  will 
prefer  almost  any  other  kind  on 
forage.  It  is  better  for  the  hogs  and 
better  for  the  alfalfa,  too,  if  cut  when 
the  new  shoots  start  from  the  crown. 

Salt,  lime,  wood  ashes  and  charcoal 
is  a  combination  of  cheap  materials 
that  is  hard  to  beat  as  a  vermicide 
and  conditioner  for  hogs.  Don't  take 
my  word  for  it,  but  try  it  and  con- 
vince yourself.  It  is  worth  all  it 
costs  in  the  appearance  of  thej 
premises  after  the  old  brush  and  corn! 
cobs  have  been  cleaned  up. 

The  weather  continues  dry  here. 
We  had  several  light  showers  within 
the  past  two  weeks,  which  freshened 
things  a  little,  but  corn  has  reached 
the  critical  stage,  and  we  must  have 
a  root-soaker  soon  if  a  good  crop  of 
corn  is  to  be  expected.  I  have 
traveled  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  part  of  Nebraska  recently,  by 
auto  route,  and  while  I  believe  that 
we  have  had  as  little  rain  as  any 
section  of  the  state,  corn  in  this 
neighborhood  looks  as  good  if  notJ 
better  than  any  I  have  seen  for  miles 
around. 

Threshing  is  at  its  height  now. 
Winter  wheat  is  yielding  from  eigh- 
teen  to  twenty  bushels  generally,] 
but  occasionally  we  hear  of  fieldsi 
yielding  from  twenty-five  to  thirty! 
bushels.  Oats  average  about  twenty-J 
five  bushels;  the  best  yield  I  have] 
heard  of  was  forty  bushels.  Forty! 
bushels  of  oats  is  a  good  yield  foci 
this  part  of  the  state  in  almost  anyj 
year.  The  prevailing  price  is  30  toi 
40  cents  per  bushel.  With  these  factM 
before  us,  it  is  not  incredible  thati] 
farmers  do  not  buy  automobiles  with! 
the  exorbitant  wealth  realized  by  the? 
growing  of  oats. 

Of  course,  the  oats  straw  has  some! 
value,    perhaps    a    good    deal  more'-' 
than  many  of  us  realize,  judging  froml 
the  way  it  is  generally  taken  carejl 
of.    However,  I  can  note  considerable' 
improvement  in  the  past  few  years  inf 
the  method    of    taking    care  of  the 
straw.    Burning  straw  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  where  once  we  saw 
unsightly  piles  of  straw,  we  now  see 
straw  stacks  that  are  real  works  of 
art.     One  reason  why  I  like  shock 
threshing  is  that  you  can  get  all  the 
straw  in  one  fine  big  stack  right  up 
alongside  the  feed  rack  where  it  does 
not    need    to    be    rehandled.  Your 
neighbors  haul  it  for  you,  and  that 
beats  hauling  it  in  the  winter-time 
when  one  enjoys  life  a  great  deal 
better    reading    with    his    feet  up 
behind  the  stove. 


A  third  of  the  feeding  value  of  the 
corn  crop  lies  in  the  stalks  when  the 
yield  of  grain  is  normal.  In  dry  sea- 
sons an  even  larger  percentage  is  in 
the  stalks.  The  silo  is  the  best  known 
means  of  preserving  this  feeding 
value  for  livestock.  A  silo  makes 
the  best  of  a  short  corn  crop. 
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H.  D.  Lut«,  Keith  County 

July  29. — Did  you  ever  meet  up  with 
;  a  bunch  of  chiggers? 

A  drizzle  Thursday  and  a  shower 
Sunday  is  the  extent  of  the  moisture 
for  the  week.  The  temperature  is 
climbing  again.  You  can't  keep  a 
good  thing  down. 

People  in  northeast  Nebraska  must 
!  be    rather    "back-woodsey,"  judging 
from  Brother  Thompson's  remarks  on 
walking  cultivators.     Walking  culti- 
vators are  a  curiosity  in  this  section, 
i  and  if  a  dealer  had  a  call  for  one 
he  would  probably  have  a  case  of 
;  heart  teilure. 

In  cleaning  up  the  corrals,  if  you 
,  have  never  tried  a  beet  fork,  or  better 
still  a  coke  fork,  you  do  not  know 
|i  what  you  have  missed.  With  one  of 
I  these  forks  and  a  manure  spreader, 
I  hauling  out  the  manure  becomes 
I  almost  a  snap. 

A  man  from  the  sand  hills  said 
I  recently  that  so  many  prospective 
I  hojmesteaders  were  looking  over  the 
I  forest  reserve  to  be  opened  this  fall 
|  that  they  had  the  ground  about  all 
[  "plowed  up."  Present  indications  are 
I  that  there  will  be  a  great  jam  at  the 
t  land  offices  when  the  time  comes. 

Only  two  more  threshing  jobs  were 
I  finished  in  this  neighborhood  in  the 
f  past  week.  A  neighbor's  seventy-acre 
If.  field  of  winter  wheat  averaged  a  little 
|  better  than  seventeen  bushels.  Our 
>  field  made  around  sixteen  bushels. 

With    the    fully    equipped  steam 
I  thresher  some  of  the  jobs  we  used 
I  to  know  are  done  away  with.  There 
I  was  always  a  quarrel  as  to  who  was 
to  cut  bands,  and  who  was  not  to  go 
on    the    straw    stack.      The  grain 
measurer,  too,  has  lost  out.    The  fork 
{  and  the  scoop,  and  the  men  behind 
them,  are  about  all  that  is  left  of  the 
threshing  job.  The  machine  does  the 
rest. 

It  is  said  that  grain  stacking  is  a 
lost  art.  We  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  pitching  bundles  to  a 
thresher  has  also  lost  much  from  the 
artistic  standpoint.  When  pitching  to 
a  human  band  cutter  and  feeder  the 
bundles  had  to  come  one  at  a  time, 
headed  the  right  way.  Now  they  go 
in  bunches,  crosswise,  buttend  for- 
ward and  any  old  way.  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  this  is  not  partly  the  cause 
jof  so  much  grain  going  into  the  straw 
stack  The  "old  rooster"  certainly 
would  not  starve  for  some  time  on 
the  straw  stacks  now  found  in  this 
section. 

The  assessor's  returns  for  Lincoln 
county  showed  36,193  head  of  cattle, 
as  compared  with  38,896  in  1912  and 
60,000  head  ten  years  ago.  If  the 
Kinkaider  and  the  farmer  with  small 
bunches  are  to  grow  more  cattle  than 
were  grown  in  the  days  of  the  larger 
herds,  they  will  have  to  get  busy. 
This  is  the  argument  we  often  hear. 
No  doubt  the  possibility  is  there,  but 
the  realization  evidently  is  slumber- 
ing. Some  grass  steers  from  this  end 
of  the  state  brought  8  cents  per  pound 
on  the  South  Omaha  market  yester- 
day. If  there  were  twice  as  many 
such  steers  to  go  to  market  at  that 
price  the  money  returned  to  this 
section  of  the  country  would  be  a 
considerable  item. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Six  weeks  ago  we  thought  we  could 
inot  pull  through  another  week  if  it 
did  not  rain.  Without  having  had  a 
soaking  rain,  here  we  are  this  after- 
noon all  covered  with  dust  and  not 
much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Encouraged  by  the  half  inch  of  rain 
i  that  fell  Monday  morning  we  have 
been  sowing  turnip  seed.  A  few 
miles  north  of  us  the  rain  is  reported 
to  have  been  one  inch,  and  a  few 
miles  south  of  us  there  was  no  rain 
at  all.  This  afternoon,  the  29th,  the 
thermometer  registers  103  degrees. 

I  think  the  muscles  of  my  neck  have 
been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  larger 
collars  will  be  required  in  the  future, 
as  a  result  of  twisting  my  neck  so 
often  to  watch  the  clouds  that  gather 


over  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Iowa. 
Conditions  are  such  that  I  am  now 
considering  the  advisability  of  putting 
green  goggles  on  the  cows  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  them  to  eat 
the  brown  grass. 

Lessons  on  thorough  cultivation 
are  numerous  at  a  time  like  this. 
Cornfields  that  were  at  all  neglected 
are  now  hopelessly  gone,  while  those 
fields  that  were  given  all  the  care 
necessary  are  still  floundering  around 
on  the  good  ship  of  hope. 

Two  fields  of  spring  wheat  were 
threshed  near  us  last  week.  On  the 
field  where  the  plowing  was  two 
inches  deep  the  wheat  yielded  seven- 
teen bushels  per  acre.  Just  across 
the  fence  where  the  land  was  plowed 
seven  inches  deep,  the  yield  was 
twenty-two  bushels. 

I  passed  a  vineyard  last  week  where 
weeds  and  grass  stood  a  foot  high. 
The  fruit  was  wilted  and  the  leaves 
were  turning  yejlow.  Today  I  visited 
a  vineyard  where  a  soil  mulch  cov- 
ered the  entire  grounds.  Not  a  weed 
could  be  found.  Summer  pruning  had 
been  done  on  time.  The  fruit  is 
plump  and  healthy  and  the  leaves 
are  dark  green. 

Last  year  two  men  had  grapes  for 
sale.  One  was  selling  at  $2.50  a 
hundred  pounds;  the  other  was  offer- 
ing grapes  at  $1  a  hundred.  The 
fellow  who  grew  the  high  priced  fruit 
sold  his  crop  as  rapidly  as  it  was 
possible  to  get  it  to  market.  The 
man  who  offered  cheap  fruit  failed  to 
find  any  market  for  his  crop. 

Early  last  spring  we  planted  two 
rows  of  early  tomatoes  in  our  garden. 
We  are  not  growing  garden  truck  for 
a  living,  but  when  we  plant  we  plant 
with  the  hope  of  having  plenty  for 
family  use  and  some  to  spare.  Last 
week  we  sold  from  those  two  rows 
$19.48  worth  of  tomatoes.  Four  dollars 
per  bushel  was  the  price  received. 

I  was  in  an  ice  cream  parlor  a  few 
days  ago  and  saw  a  card  hanging 
near  the  big  marble  fountain  which 
read:  "Fresh  Buttermilk."  Since  then 
when  the  wife  churns  she  telephones 
the  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
thirst  parlor.  In  two  or  three  minutes 
a  trail  of  dust  can  be  seen,  an  auto- 
mobile rambles  in  at  the  old  red  gate 
and  in  exchange  for  the  three  gallons 
of  buttermilk  the  "Mrs."  has  30  cents. 
That  is  nice  for  the  wife,  but  mighty 
hard  on  those  twenty-six  red  pigs. 

A  fellow  who  lives  near  town  will 
more  fully  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  the  farm  than  does  the  family  who 
lives  back  several  miles.  At  this 
season  the  telephone  rings  every  few 
minutes.  Someone  who  is  hungry  for 
something  that  we  do  not  especially 
value  is  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  his  money  for  some  of 
our  surplus  that  to  us  is  as  common 
as  old  clothes. 


WINTER  EMMER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  response 
to  your  request  for  experience  with 
winter  emmer  I  will  give  you  mine. 
I  do  not  say  that  winter  emmer  is 
not  all  right,  but  I  had  it  on  trial 
in  1908,  I  think  it  was,  and  again  last 
fall  (1912),  and  got  nothing  either 
time.  When  Mr.  Ball  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  sent  the  seed 
last  fall  he  said  he  thought  it  would 
fail,  but  he  would  send  four  pounds 
anyway.  Along  with  seven  varieties 
of  winter  wheat  I  was  testing,  this 
seed  was  sown  in  rows  to  be  culti- 
vated late  in  the  fall.  The  land  had 
grown  cane.  Although  in  places 
there  was  an  abundance  of  moisture, 
very  few  of  the  plants  showed  up  in 
the  spring.  If  it  had  been  harvested, 
the  emmer  might  have  made  three 
bushels  per  acre.  It  ripened  later 
than  winter  wheat.  Winter  oats  is 
not  recommended  by  the  station  folks 
for  our  section,  but  I  don't  know  how 
they  stand  on  winter  barley.  In  1911 
we  had  some  winter  barley  following 
corn,  and  of  the  three  varieties  tested, 
one  got  as  far  along  as  the  milk 
before  the  drouth  and  'hoppers  took 
it.  That  was  better  than  winter 
wheat  did  the  same  season  I  shall 
have  two  varieties  of  winter  barley 
on  trial  the  coming  year,  and  will  be 
able  to  report  next  summer. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


It  seems  to  us  that  life  would 
hardly  be  worth  living  to  the  person 
that  could  not  eat  green  cucumbers. 


THE   KODAK  GIRL  AT  HOME 


Every  step  in  film  development  becomes 
simple,  easy,  understandable  with  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

No  dark-room,  no  tediously  acquired  skill — and  better  results 
than  were  possible  by  the  old  methods.  It's  an  important  link  in 
the  Kodak  System  of  ".Photography  with  the  bother  left  out." 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

Our  little  booklet,  "  Tank  Development ,"  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  365  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Only  Drill  That  Sows 
Grain  in  Any  Kind  of  Soil— 
at  a  Proper,  Even  Depth 


Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  to  have  every  seed  count  and  to 
have  every  stalk  come  up  evenly  and  at  the  same  time.  You  can  easily 
accomplish  this — with  The  New  Peoria  Drill  equipped  with  our 
famous  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener. 

It  combines  every  advantage  of  the  single  disc  for  cutting  trash  and 
penetrating  hard  ground, with  every  advantage  of  the  shoe  for  forming 
a  furrow  and  depositing  the  seed.    The  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener 
is  thecw/yone  that  sows  every  seed  at  an  exact,  even  depth,  ma.  packed 
furrow.  No  seed  touches  the  dis«  and  no  dirt  falls  back  into  the  furrow 
until  after  the  seed  is  deposited.    No  practical,  progressive  farmer  can 
fail  to  see  the  many  money-making  and  money-saving  advantages  of 
this  wonderful  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener — found  only  on 

The  New  Peoria  Drill 

There  are  also  many  other  advantages  of 
this  drill,  each  one  just  as  superior  as  the 
Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  on  a  pos- 
tal now  for  catalogue  and  all 
details  of  construction.  Let 
us  prove  to  you  that  it  will  pay 
you  to  discard  even  a  new 
/  drill  in  order  to  buy  and  use  the 
New  Peoria.   Will  you  spend 
'  a  penny  for  a  postal  now  to  get 
all  the  facts?  Address, 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co. 

2447  North  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois 


Underground 
Carburetor 
in  Yard. 


Automatic 
Pressure  Pump 
in  Basement. 


A  Modern  Lighting  Plant 

Lights  your  house  and  runs  a  Gas 
Stove.  No  generating.  Perfectly  safe. 
Works  itself.  Carburetor  and  gasoline 
buried  in  ground  outside  of  house.  No 
gas  in  house  except  what  is  in  iron 
pipes  and  that  is  85%  air.  We  have 
been  in  this  business  10  years  and  we 
can  light  your  house  and  run  a  gas 
range  and  do  it  economically.  Best 
thing  on  the  market  for  farm  homes, 
and  right  up  to  date.  Write  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  all  about  it  and 
send  you  a  Free  Catalog. 

R.  F.  STRUTHERS  CO. 
1106  Farnam  St  Omaha,  jVeb. 
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One  year  (In  advance)  $1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when    the   time   paid   for  expires. 
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The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
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turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
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tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  In  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in   The   Nebraska  Farmer." 
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It  was  a  pathetic  story 
Old  and  that  appeared  last  week 
the  New.     in  one  of  the  daily  papers 

in  this  state.  An  eastern 
Nebraska  farmer  and  his  wife  ere 
searching  for  their  nineteen-year-old 
son,  who  left  home  at  night  two 
months  ago  and  has  not  been  heard 
from  since.  The  boy  is  quick-tempered 
and  frequently  needs  reproof,  to  which 
he  is  very  sensitive.  But  another  part 
of  the  explanation  of  the  son's  depar- 
ture is  of  peculiar  interest.  Says  the 
father  in  speaking  of  his  son: 

"He  did  not  seem  to  like  farm  life 
particularly  till  he  took  a  course  at 
the  state  agricultural  school.  Then 
he  wanted  to  put  into  practice  the 
new  ideas  he  had  gained  at  the 
school  and  when  he  thought  that  I 
did  not  move  fast  enough  he  seemed 
to  be  discontented.  I  told  him  that 
I  was  ia  sympathy  with  modern 
methods  of  farming,  but  that  they 
could  not  be  put  into  service  on 
short  notice — they  required  time  and 
money." 

This  is  an  old  story  to  agricultural 
students  and  their  fathers — not  that 
boys  who  have  studied  agriculture 
often  run  away  from  home,  but  that 
they  are  very  likely  to  grow  im- 
patient when  they  cannot  the  first 
season  apply  all  of  their  new-found 
knowledge  about  farming.  We  know 
just  how  the  agricultural  student 
feels  when  he  returns  to  the  farm — 
we  have  been  right  there. 

When  Johnny  comes  marching 
home  for  his  vacation,  or  with  his 
diploma  under  his  arm  at  the  end  of 
his  course,  it  pains  him  to  see  any 
animal  on  the  place  receive  a  ration 
that  is  not  accurately  balanced  ac- 
cording to  the  books;  it  is  with 
troubled  soul  that  he  becomes  a  party 
to  any  methods  of  tillage  not  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  principles  he  has 
learned  at  school;  while  scrub  stock 
drives  him  to  distraction.  Moreover, 
he  is  keenly  conscious  that  the  neigh- 
bors are  watching  him  closely,  and 
that  they  will  twit,  if  not  jeer,  unless 
he  makes  a  showing  of  some  kind. 

The  brighter  and  more  ambitious 
the  boy  the  more  likely  he  is  to  want 
to  revolutionize  the  methods  of  his 
father — unless  brightness  and  ambi- 
tion are  combined  with  patience  and 
horse-sense,  two  qualities  that  boys 
frequently  lack.  The  father,  who  has 
all  his  life  farmed  in  his  own  way, 
and  perhaps  made  money  at  it,  is  not 
fired  with  the  same  zeal  for  sicentific 
methods,  and  naturally  hangs  back. 
You  can  blame  him  for  it  if  you 
wish,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  natural, 
human  thing  to  do. 

We  didn't  think  so  once,  but  now 
we  are  convinced  that  whenever  there 


is  disagreement  between  an  agricul- 
tural student  and  his  father  as  to 
what  methods  shall  be  used  on  the 
farm  the  fault  is  more  than  half — 
yes,  a  good  deal  more,  usually — with 
the  boy.  And  unless  tact  and  good 
sense  are  used  by  both,  the  father  is 
likely  to  conclude  that  learning  has 
made  his  son  a  presumptuous  upstart, 
while  the  son  becomes  convinced  in 
his  own  mind  that  his  father  is  an 
old  fogey.  Mighty  seldom,  of  course, 
does  this  result  in  an  open  rupture, 
but  it  often  interferes  with  the  proper 
degree  of  fellowship  between  father 
and  son. 

*    #  * 
The  boy  from  an  agri- 

Scien-ce  cultural  school  or  college 
with  Sense,  has  a  great  collection  of 
ideas,  of  which  some 
have  been  proved  and  some  have  not. 
Too  often  teachers  repeat  a  theory 
until  they  come  to  give  it  all  the 
emphasis  of  a  proved  fact.  Youthful 
students  are  not  too  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  and  what  is 
only  reasoned  out  by  logic.  The 
pretty  ear  corn  theory,  once  taught 
with  so  much  assurance,  is  a  horrible 
example  of  nice  logic  completely 
exploded  by  experiment.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  the  agricultural  student 
may  be  at  fault  in  urging  upon  his 
father,  or  others,  practices  that  are 
not  proved. 

But  every  agricultural  student  has 
a  lot  of  ideas  that  have  been  proved. 
Should  he  not  insist  upon  their  use? 
Yes,  with  commonsense.  For  instance, 
he  is  taught  that  alfalfa  hay  has  the 
highest  feeding  value  if  cat  when  the 
plants  are  about  one-tenth  in  bloom. 
However,  when  the  alfalfa  is  one- 
tenth  in  bloom  the  corn  may  need 
cultivating  badly,  or  wheat  may  be 
ready  to  harvest.  Here  science  must 
be  used  with  judgment.  Many  prac- 
tices that  are  best  when  the  different, 
phases  of  farming  are  considered 
singly  must,  for  the  sake  of  profit, 
be  modified  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  activities  of  the 
farm.  A  zealous  youth  may  fail  to 
grasp  all  of  these  details  and  in  the 
name  of  sicence  advocate  methods 
that  would  be  money  losers. 

And  even  when  a  new  method  is  as 
sound  as  a  dollar  from  whatever  angle 
you  view  it,  the  boy  ought  to  realize 
that  changes  usually  require  time  and 
money,  and  insist  upon  them  only 
with  the  greatest  of  patience.  It  re- 
quires courage  to  continue  to  do 
things  wrong  while  winning  the  head 
of  the  farm  over — for  the  neighbors 
are  all  watching — but  in  the  long  run 
such  a  course  brings  greater  progress 
than  impatient  hectoring. 

In  agricultural  schools  and  colleges 
every  teacher  ought  to  distinguish 
very  carefully  between  what  is  surely 
known  and  what  is  merely  guessed 
at,  and  impress  the  difference  strongly 
upon  his  students.  Then  students 
should  be  warned  repeatedly  that  in 
applying  tried  aad  proved  methods 
modifications  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary when  all  the  work  of  the  farm 
is  considered.  Farm  management 
should  receive  greater  emphasis  in 
the  different  departments  of  instruc- 
tion. And  finally  agricultural  stu- 
dents ought  to  be  drilled  in  patience. 
They  should  be  warned  against  mak- 
ing nuisances  of  themselves  by  over- 
insistence  upon  having  their  own  way. 

We  have  treated  this  matter  thus 
extensively  because  we  know  that 
fitting  the  new  into  the  old  is  a  very 
general  problem.  What  we  have  said 
applies  not  only  to  agricultural  stu- 
dents, but  to  all  who  are  impatient 
about  agricultural  progress. 


The  new  tariff  bill  con- 
Taxing      tains  a  section  that  pro- 
"Futures."    vides  for  a  stamp  tax  on 

cotton  "futures."  The 
authors  aimed  to  place  the  tax  high 
enough  to  stop  dealing  in  futures  on 
cotton  exchanges  in  this  country. 
Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa,  ,it  is  an- 
nounced, will  propose  that  the  tax 
be  extended  to  cover  future  dealing 
in  all  farm  products.  The  effective- 
ness of  this  method  is  not  so  much 
to  be  doubted  as  its  wisdom.  Trans- 
actions in  futures  do  not  have  the 
effect  on  prices  that  many  persons 
suppose.  Betting  on  a  horse  race 
does  not  determine  which  horse  will 
win;  neither  does  the  opinion  of  a 
clique  on  the  board  of  trade  determine 
what  the  price  of  corn  will  he  next 
December. 

To  control  the  price  there  must  be 
some  control  of  the  "visible"  supply 
or  the  means  of  distributing  it.  The 
men  who  own  the  terminal  elevators  I 


are  the  ones  in  position  to  control 
prices.  Because  they  are  usually 
board  of  trade  speculators,  also,  this 
lends  support  to  the  idea  that  board 
of  trade  speculation  in  futures  greatly 
affects  prices.  If  all  dealings  in 
futures  were  abolished  what  would 
hinder  men  using  their  control  of 
terminal  facilities  to  depress  prices, 
or  buying  grain  and  hoarding  it  for 
high  prices?  Of  course,  dealing  in 
futures  may  create  an  incentive  to 
manipulate  supplies  to  run  prices  up 
or  down;  but  it  is  the  buying  and 
selling  of  actual  products  that  makes 
the  changes. 

Stopping  future  trading  would  not 
stop  speculation  in  farm  products. 
In  fact,  until  farmers  are  better 
organized  the  abolishing  of  future 
trading  might  result  In  even  greater 
speculation.  Nothing  can  stop  specu- 
lation in  farm  products  but  the 
refusal  of  farmers  to  allow  them  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators. 


Several  weeks  ago  the 
Hurry  the    senate  finance  committee 

Tariff.  sent  out  a  list  of  ques- 
tions to  2,500  manufac- 
turers, who  had  protested  against  the 
tariff  bill,  asking  for  specific  infor- 
mation as  to  just  how  it  would  affect 
them.  Only  sixty-six  replies  were 
received.  Senator  LaFollette,  origin- 
ator of  the  idea  of  sending  out  the 
questions,  has  said  that  the  answers 
received  afford  very  little  information, 
and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  production  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  This  is  what 
we  would  expect.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  a  variable  factor,  and  is 
not  the  same  in  any.  two  factories 
manufacturing  the  same  line,  even  in 
the  same  country;  it  is  no  basis  at 
all  for  tariff-making. 

From  the  lack  of  response  to  the 
questions  sent  to  them,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  manufacturers  who  at 
first  protested  against  the  bill,  if  they 
were  then  speaking  sincerely,  have 
either  concluded  that  it  will  not 
injure  them,  or  else  they  feel  sure  it 
will  pass  practically  unamended  and 
see  no  use  in  protesting  further.  In 
either  event  the  lesson  to  the  senate 
is  to  hurry  the  bill  along  and  let  the 
new  law  be  speedily  put  to  trial.  The 
senators  who  are  making  long 
speeches — principally  for  the  folks  at 
home  to  read — must  know  that  they 
are  wasting  time  and  prolonging 
business  uncertainty. 


A  deliberate  attempt  has 
Building  been  made  to  frighten 
Silos.  farmers  into  believing 
that  they  could  not  build 
their  own  silos  without  infringing 
upon  the  Harder  patent.  The  scope 
of  this  patent  has  been  grossly  mis- 
represented. We  know  one  farmer 
who  thought  he  could  not  build  a 
bank  silo  with  a  continuous  door 
opening  from  top  to  bottom  without 
liability  for  infringement.  In  the 
specifications  in  the  patent  granted 
to  Mr.  Harder  the  inventor  says: 

"I  do  not  herein  claim,  therefore, 
the  vertical  opening  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, nor  the  round  construction  of 
the  tank  or  silo,  nor  the  means  for 
closing  formed  in  sections  and  in- 
serted so  as  to  be  removable  from 
the  top  downward  and  arranged  to 
be  pressed  against  the  wall  or  any 
part  of  the  wall  in  an  outward  direc- 
tion, as  I  am  aware  that  these  devices 
and  elements  are  very  old  in  the  same 
or  analogous  structures. 

"My  invention  relates  particularly 
to  the  special  form  of  brace  or  stay- 
piece  for  holding  the  edges  of  the 
opening  at  the  proper  distance  from 
each  other  to  prevent  collapse,  and, 
further,  in  the  special  means  for 
holding  the  sections  of  the  door  firmly 
in  place." 

It  is  very  plain,  therefore,  that  th^ 
Harder  patent  does  not  cover  round 
construction,  continuous  opening  from 
top  to  bottom,  or  removable  doors, 
but  only  the  form  of  brace  or  stay- 
piece  for  the  door  and  sections.  The 
claim  made  by  the  inventor  for  this 
feature  is  rather  broad,  however.  It 
is  as  follows: 

"In  a  silo  or  tank  having  a  con- 
tinuous opening  from  top  to  bottom, 
braces  between  the  edges  of  the  walls 
forming  the  opening,  door  sections 
for  closing  the  opening,  and  re- 
enforcing-strips  for  the  door  sections, 
substantially  as  described." 

In  a  decision  handed  down  by 
Judge  Ray  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  it  was  held  that 
any  form  of  brace  used  in  a  silo 
equivalent  to  the  Harder  brace  con- 


stituted an  infringement.  This  is  a 
broad  construction  of  a  very  broad 
claim  in  the  patent,  and  one  which 
we  believe  would  be  hard  to  maintain 
in  other  courts.  It  shows,  however, 
what  must  be  avoided. 

The  owners  of  the  Harder  patent 
are  legally  entitled  to  all  the  protec- 
tion it  affords,  but  it  is  thoroughly 
reprehensible  for  them  to  attempt  to 
frighten  farmers  by  claiming  more 
than  the  patent  covers.  By  avoiding 
the  use  of  door  braces,  door  sections 
and  re-enforcing-strips  in  any  way 
similar  to  those  covered  by  the  Harder 
patent,  silos  may  be  constructed  of 
wood,  tile  or  concrete  in  any  shape  or 
form,  and  with  continuous  door  open- 
ings, without  danger  of  infringement. 


It  requires  only  an  ele- 

Elastic  mentary  knowledge  of 
Currency,  banking  to  understand 
why  a  heavy  crop  move- 
ment causes  a  money  stringency.  The 
banks  must  keep  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  deposits  in  lawful  money — 
15  per  cent  in  country  national  banks 
and  25  per  cent  in  reserve  city  anaa 
central  reserve  banks.  When  large 
amounts  of  cash  are  removed  from 
the  banks  to  be  used  in  paying  for 
grain  or  other  farm  products,  bankers, 
to  maintain  their  reserves,  must 
either  secure  money  from  some  secH 
tion  of  the  country  where  the  demand! 
therefor  is  not  so  great,  or  call  in 
some  of  their  loans.  The  latter  conl 
tracts  credit  and  shrinks  the  whole' 
mechanism  of  exchange  just  when 
business  needs  an  expansion  of  ex- 
change medium. 

It  was  reported  from  Washington 
on  August  1  that,  to  meet  an  impend- 
ing money  stringency,  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  of  the  treasury  department  had 
prepared  to  issue  $25,000,000  ofi 
emergency  currency  to  the  banks  of 
the  south  and  west  to  help  move  the 
crops.  Although  probably  justifiable 
under  the  circumstances,  this  is  a 
very  clumsy  method  of  expanding  the 
volume  of  exchange  medium.  It  is 
purely  arbitrary;  no  one  knows  that 
$25,000,000,  or  any  other  sum,  is  the 
exact  amount  needed.  The  same 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  feature 
of  the  new  currency  bill  that  permit* 
the  issuance  of  emergency  currency* 
But  something  of  this  kind  must  be 
resorted  to.  we  suppose,  until  the  us* 
of  checks  becomes  more  general. 

If  farmers',  and  others,  instead  of 
removing  money  from  the  banks, 
deposited  the  money  or  checks  they 
received  in  payment  for  products  or 
services,  and  purchased  supplies  and 
paid  their  bill  with  checks,  cash  in 
large  amounts  would  never  be  with- 
drawn from  banks,  and,  no  matter 
how  many  checks  were  written,  there 
could  be  no  money  stringency.  The 
use  of  checks  affords  the  most  elastic 
exchange  medium  possible.  The  volume 
expands  and  contracts  exactly  with  the 
volume  of  business,  obviating  all 
danger  of  inflation  or  scarcity. 

Elasticity  of  credit,  or  the  chano 
to  go  into  debt,  is  another  matte! 
and  depends  upon  stretching  deposr 
with  relation  to  reserves,  and  thi 
issuing  of  more  currency.  So  far  a£ 
the  exchange  of  goods  is  concerned, 
however,  without  consideration  of 
borrowing  power,  a  universal  usefl 
checks  would  solve  the  problem  of  an 
elastic  currency.  Fundamentally  our 
currency  question  is  very  largely  a 
banking  question. 

*    *  * 
The  emergency  currency 

Money       that  Secretary  McAdoo  is 

Direct.  prepared  to  furnish  to 
help  move  the  crops  will 
be  issued  to  bankers  upon  certain 
kinds  of  securities  deposited  by  them. 
They  will  have  to  pay  a  low  rate  of 
interest  upon  it.  While  helping 
general  business  conditions  by  obvi- 
ating the  necessity  of  credit  contrac- 
tion, it  will  also  help  bankers  to  reap 
a  greater  harvest  of  interest.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  currency  of  this 
kind  should  be  issued  directly  to 
farmers,  but  we  do  not  see  how  that 
could  be  done  at  present.  That 
would  be  possible  only  if  the  farmers 
owned  their  own  banks,  as  German 
farmers  do. 

Congressman  Henry  has  raised  the 
same  question  in  connection  with  the 
currency  bill  now  pending  in  congress. 
The  bill  provides  that  in  an  emer- 
gency when  more  currency  is  needed 
with  which  to  do  the  business  of  the 
country  the  federal  reserve  board 
may  issue  to  the  banks  circulating 
notes,  or  paper  money,  upon  short- 
term  commercial  paper.  Under  this 
plan  a  farmer  might  give  his  note  to 
his  local  banker  and  secure  a  loan; 
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the  banker  in  turn  could  deposit  the 
farmer's  note  with  the  federal  reserve 
•tank  and  get  money— by  paying  the 
discount  rate,  of  course. 

Mr.  Henry  cannot  see  why  this 
emergency  currency  should  not  be 
issued  direct  to  farmers  upon  ware- 
house receipts  for  cotton,  corn  and 
wheat,  and  thus  eliminate  the  banker's 
profit  in  the  transaction.  The  prin- 
ciple of  emergency  currency  is  to 
enable  crops  to  be  moved,  not  to  be 
held.  In  that  Congressman  Henry's 
scheme,  although  it  looks  plausible, 
is  unsound.  Moreover,  the  banks  are 
the  very  natural  channel  through 
which  emergency  currency  should  be 
issued,  if  emergency  currency  is  nec- 
essary. We  cannot  do  without  the 
banks.  In  theory  competition  between 
them  keeps  their  profits  down  to  a 
reasonable  point,  but  if  it  does  not, 
co-operative  banks,  and  not  the  elim- 
ination of  banks,  is  the  cure. 


A  summary  compiled  by 
Trimming  the  state  board  of  as- 
tlie  Toilers,  sessment  shows  that  the 
total  value  of  all  prop- 
erty assessed  in  Nebraska  this  year 
was  $470,850,880,  an  increase  of  $37,- 
395,955  over  1912.  Taxes  are  based 
upon  one-fifth  of  actual  value,  so 
that  the  increase  in  the  taxable  value 
is  $7,478,991.  Excepting  a  few  home- 
steads in  western  Nebraska  upon 
which  final  proof  was  made  since 
1912,  land  was  not  assessed  this  year. 
These  would  have  but  little  effect 
upon  the  total.  This  increase  in  tax- 
able value,  therefore,  represents  the 
increase  in  personal  property  and 
improvements  upon  land.  It  is  the 
products  of  toil  and  thrift.  But  just 
to  show  what  we  think  of  people  so 
industrious  as  to  accumulate  some- 
thing we  proceed  promptly  to  fine 
them  for  it  by  placing  a  tax  upon 
their  accumulations.  By  this  we  make 
it  easier  for  speculators  to  hold  land 
out  of  use  and  deny  homes  to  worthy 
people.  Should  we  try  to  patch  up 
such  a  system  to  make  it  work  more 
surely  against  the  industrious,  or 
should  it  be  radically  changed? 


Acting  under  the  au- 
Good  Serum,    thority  conferred  upon 

them  by  a  bill  passed 
by  congress  last  winter,  the  officials 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  made  regulations 
covering  the  manufacture  and  prepa- 
ration of  all  serums,  toxins,  viruses 
and  similar  products  for  use  in  treat- 
ing' domestic  animals.  None  of  these 
products  can  be  sold  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  shipped  from  one 
state  to  another,  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared under  license  issued  by  the 
department  officials;  and  no  license 
will  be  issued  to  those  whose  products 
are  below  standard.  This  covers  the 
preparation  of  hog  cholera  serum. 
Hereafter  no  private  serum  plant  can 
sell  its  product  outside  of  the  state 
where  the  plant  is  located  unless  it 
is  licensed  by  the  government.  With- 
out a  license  such  a  plant  could  sell 
within  the  state  in  which  it  was 
located,  of  course,  but  the  absence  of 
a  government  license  would  be  evi- 
dence of  a  lack  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements,  and  would  be  a 
warning  against  the  serum.  These 
regulations  will  insure  good  cholera 
serum  from  private  plants. 

Potato  bugs  have  been  busy  in 
many  parts  of  Nebraska  in  recent 
weeks,  making  a  heavy  demand  for 
Paris  green  and  the  apparatus  used 
in  spraying  the  vines.  This  is  a  case 
where  the  injunction,  "Love  your 
enemies,"  doesn't  apply. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Very  little   rain  fell   in   Nebraska  during 
the  week  ending  Monday  morning,  August 
4.     Light    showers,    amounting    to    a  little 
^ore    than    a    quarter    of    an    inch,  were 
.recorded    at   various    places    in    the  state, 
but  most  sections  were  devoid  of  moisture. 
'  The    temperature    ranged    from    2  degrees 
below    normal    to    6    degrees    above.  The 
percentage  of  the  seasonal  average  in  rain- 
fall,   from    March    4    to    the    present  time, 
is  shown  in  the  fourth   column  of  the  de- 
tailed   statement  following: 

Average   Dep.  from 
Rainfall    for  week    Normal  % 


Lincoln    ■  • 
Ashland  . 
Omaha    .  ■  . 
Auburn 
Fairbury 
Fairmont 
Columbus  . 
Tf-kamah  . 
Sioux  City 
Hartington 
Oakdale   .  . 
Valentine 
Broken  Bow 
Grand  Island 
Hastings    .  .  . 
Holdrege 
Culbertson 
North  Platte 


.05 
.13 
trace 
.00 
.00 
.04 
.20 
.28 
.OS 
.00 
.00 
trace 


il 


+  4 

+6 


+* 


.00 
.24 
.00 
.10 
.02 
.00 


84 
103 
82 
65 
91 
67 
122 
105 
113 
131 
91 
88 
81 
92 
77 
63 
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USE    OF   HOG    CHOLEKW  SEBUM 

Part  of  Press  Bulletin  No.  43,  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station,  by  Drs. 
J.  H.  Gain  and  Fred  E.  Johnson: 

There  are  two  general  methods  of 
using  hog  cholera  serum.  The  serum 
alone  method  consists  in  giving  the 
well  hogs  in  an  outbreak  serum  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  c.  c.  (cubic 
centimeters)  per  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  hog.  Those  hogs  carrying 
a  high  temperature  but  showing  no 
external  symptoms  of  disease  should 
receive  forty  c.  c.  per  hundred  pounds. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  lasting  im- 
munity, a  hog  receiving  serum  must 
be  infected  with  cholera  within  a  few 
days  after  treatment  with  serum.  He 
may  either  be  injected  with  a  small 
amount  of  cholera  blood,  or  get  in- 
fection by  running  in  an  infected 
herd.  This  infection  sets  up  a  slight 
reaction,  or,  in  other  words,  produces 
a  light  attack  of  cholera.  Where 
serum  is  used  without  either  injec- 
tion or  natural  infection  the  protec- 
tion will  last  only  three  or  four  weeks, 
when  the  hog  again  becomes  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease. 

Where  only  a  few  hogs  in  a  large 
herd  are  sick  at  the  time  and  the 
serum  alone  method  is  used,  it  is  not 
possible  for  all  the  hogs  to  become 
eufficiently  infected  to  acquire  a  long 
time  immunity.  This  accounts  for 
some  hogs  dying  with  cholera  several 
weeks  after  receiving  the  serum  alone 
treatment.  At  best  the  serum  alone 
method  is  an  emergency  treatment, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  results  must 
come  from  the  simultaneous  method. 
The  Simultaneous  Method 

The  serum  simultaneous  method 
consists  in  giving  forty  c.  c.  of  serum 
per  hundred  pounds  of  weight  of  hog 
and  at  the  same  time  from  one-half 
to  two  c.  c.  of  virus  to  each  animal. 
Except  in  sucking  pigs  it  is  believed 
that  this  gives  immunity  lasting  as 
long  as  where  the  animal  has  re- 
covered from  a  natural  infection. 

The  double  simultaneous  method 
consists  in  giving  twenty-five  c.  c.  of 
serum  per  hundred  pounds,  and  in 
a  week  or  ten  days  forty  c.  c.  per 
hundred  pounds  and  from  one-half  to 
two  c.  c.  of  virus  to  each  animal.  This 
method  is  suggested  for  valuable 
pure  bred  herds  or  for  brood  sows 
that  are  soon  to  farrow.  The  loss  has 
been  found  to  be  less  than  2  per  cent 
and  the  extra  cost  is  not  great. 

In  most  cases  where  sucking  pigs 
are  given  the  simultaneous  treatment, 
the  protection  passes  away  shortly 
after  weaning,  when  it  should  be  re- 
peated. Unless  cholera  breaks  out 
among  sucking  pigs,  it  is  best  to  leave 
them  until  after  weaning  before  giv- 
ing them  the  simultaneous  method. 
Pigs  from  immune  sows  are  not  im- 
mune to  cholera,  although  some  seem 
to  have  a  considerable  resistance  to 
the  disease.  Some  of  them  will  get 
cholera  as  early  as  ten  days  old. 

Where  the  breeding  herd  has  been 
immunized,  and  the  pigs  after  wean- 
ing are  given  the  simultaneous  treat- 
ment, cholera  cannot  get  a  foothold, 
and  it  is  by  this  means  that  a  com- 
munity can  be  kept  free  from  the 
disease.  Where  the  simultaneous 
method  is  used  in  a  healthy  herd  there 
is  liable  to  be  some  loss,  and  those 
that  die  will  die  of  cholera  and  thus 
infect  the  premises. 

Preventing  Infection 

Hogs  which  die  from  any  cause 
should  at  once  be  burned,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  spreading  dis- 
ease. This  can  be  done  quite  easily 
by  digging  a  trench  and  placing 
across  it  a  few  bars  of  old  iron.  The 
carcass  should  have  the  fiesh  split 
open  in  a  number  of  places  and  a 
little  coal  oil  poured  over  them.  With 
a-  very  little  wood  they  will  burn 
almost  entirely. 

Cholera  hogs  that  are  buried  with 
but  little  dirt  over  them  are  easily 
dug  up  by  dogs.  Dogs  and  birds, 
especially  crows,  are  common  car- 
riers of  infection.  Dogs  that  are 
supposed  to  be  at  home  at  night  very 
often  range  over  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory, and  may  bring  home  infection 
from  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
Public  stockyards  are  always  more 
or  less  infected  with  cholera  and  the 
infection  may  be  carried  home  on  the 
shoes. 

Getting  the  Serum 

Where  the  services  of  a  qualified 
veterinarian  can  be  obtained,  he 
should  be  called  to  make  a  post- 
mortem and  to  give  serum.  Ordin- 
arily, virus  (cholera  blood)  for 
simultaneous  work  is  sent  only  to 
veterinarians.  If  serum  is  wanted, 
use  the  telephone  or  telegraph.  Do 
not  write  a  letter  requesting  eerum. 


The  mails  are  uncertain  and  slow  for 
such  purposes  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  herd  may  become  infected 
before  serum  could  be  received  if 
ordered  this  way.  Always  give  the 
number  and  weight  of  the  well  hogs 
in  the  herd.  If  a  certain  number  of 
doses  are  ordered  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  minimum  dose  is  meant. 

The  serum  is  put  up  in  bottles 
containing  100,  125,  200,  250,  500  and 
1,000  c.  c.  It  will  be  shipped  by  ex- 
press, C.  O.  D.  This  department  will 
endeavor  to  deliver  serum  at  the 
express  office  promptly  upon  receipt 
of  orders  which  it  can  fill,  but  the 
delays  en  route  from  sending  material 
by  express  are  frequent  and  some- 
times unexplainable.  We  cannot  be 
responsible  for  delays  of  serum  in 
transit.  Read  carefully  the  directions 
enclosed  with  each  shipment  of  serum. 

At  present  the  price  of  serum  and 
virus  is  1  cent  per  c.  c.  We  have  dis- 
continued the  practice  of  refunding 
for  serum  not  used.  Owing  to  the  pos- 
sible deterioration  of  serum  through 
standing  in  the  sun  or  in  other  places 
where  it  is  subject  to  high  temper- 
atures, we  have  decided  to  send  out 
no  serum  for  use  except  that  going 
directly  from  our  refrigerators  to  the 
user.  From  this  time  on,  serum  which 
has  been  ordered  and  shipped  will 
be  the  property  of  the  purchaser  and 
not  subject  to  return.  We  do  this  for 
the  protection  of  the  users  of  serum. 
We  do  not  feel  safe  in  sending  out 
to  the  trade  serum  which  possibly 
has  stood  in  express  offices  or  in  hot 
granaries  or  sheds  for  a  week  or  two 
and  is  then  returned  to  us  unused. 
Order  just  what  serum  is  needed,  use 
it  immediately  upon  its  being  received, 
or,  if  it  must  be  kept  for  a  few  days 
before  using,  place  it  in  a  cool  cellar 
or  in  a  refrigerator. 

Dosage  of  Serum  and  Virus 

Serum  Alone:  Serum 

Pigs  up  to  15  lbs  10  c.  c. 

15  to    30  lbs  15  c.  c. 

30  to    50  lbs  20  c.  c. 

50  to  100  lbs  25  c.  c. 

Above  100  lbs.,  25  c.  c.  per  100  lbs. 

Serum  Simultaneous:     Serum  Virus 

Pigs  up  to  15  lbs  15  c.c.  y2  c.c. 

15  to    30  lbs  25  c.c.  %  c.c. 

30  to    50  lbs  35  c.c.    1  c.c. 

50  to  100  lbs  40  c.c.    1  c.c. 

Above  100  lbs.,  40  c.c.  per  100  lbs.    2  c.c. 


RE-ENFORCING    MAS0>RY  SILOS 

A  Furnas  county  subscriber  asks: 
"Does  a  concrete  block  silo  need  to 
have  bands  around  it,  or  will  it  stand 
the  pressure  without  them?" 

The  walls  of  any  masonry  silo  must 
be  re-enforced  or  they  will  crack 
under  the  pressure  of  the  silage.  This 
is  not  done,  however,  by  putting  bands 
or  hoops  around  the  outside,  but  by 
placing  wires  or  rods  in  the  walls. 
In  solid-wall  cement  silos  the  re- 
enforcing  material  is  laid  in  the  soft 
concrete.  In  concrete-block  or  tile 
silos  the  re-enforcing  is  placed  in  the 
mortar  joints  between  courses. 

To  re-enforce  concrete-block  silos 
Prof.  L.  W.  Chase  of  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  recommends  No. 
3  wire.  Lay  a  wire  of  this  kind  in 
each  mortar  joint  and  fasten  the  ends 
securely  together  to  form  a  hoop 
within  the  wall.  If  No.  3  wire  cannot 
be  secured,  two  No.  9  wires  may  be 
used  instead.  Cement  blocks  and  tile 
for  silos  are  often  made  with  grooves 
for  the  re-enforcing  wire;  if  not,  then 
the  wires  must  be  laid  in  the  space 
between  courses. 

Some  of  the  earlier  masonry  silos 
cracked  because  they  were  not  prop- 
erly re-enforced,  or  did  not  have  a 
foundation  solid  enough.  Pictures  of 
such  silos  have  been  exhibited  to 
show  that  masonry  silos  are  a  failure. 
But'  these  instances  of  failure  are 
not  an  argument  against  masonry 
silos;  they  show  simply  that  masonry 
silos  must  be  well  built. 

Masonry  silos  are  very  heavy.  The 
foundation  must,  therefore,  be  secure 
or  settling  will  cause  cracking.  The 
cleavage  of  cement  and  mortar  alone 
will  not  withstand  the  pressure  of 
the  silage.  It  is  highly  essential, 
therefore,  that  good  re-enforcing  and 
enough  of  it  be  used  in  the  walls.  A 
well  constructed  masonry  silo  should 
last  indefinitely  without  any  danger 
of  cracking,  warping  or  blowing  down. 


LIVESTOCK  ENTRIES  CLOSE 

Secretary  Mellor  announces  that  livestock 
entries  for  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  close 
on  August  16.  It  is-  necessary  that  all 
entries  be  made  by  that  date  If  they  are 
to  be  included  in  the  official  catalog  and 
program  of  the  fair.  Exhibitors  should 
make  their  entries  on  time  and  not  miss 
the  advertising  value  of  a  place  In  the 
official  catalog. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For    the    week   ending  August   2,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs-  Sheep 

Total     this    week   11,357    44,558  47,896 

Total     last     week  10,035     49,733  38,471 

This    week    last    year.  11,373    40,362  45,686 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — This  period  is  between  sea- 
sons for  cattle  shipments.  The  bulk  of 
the  corn  fed  cattle  have  been  marketed  and 
the  run  of  western  range  cattle  Is  Just 
bet-inning.  Heavy  shipments  In  the  eastern 
markets  caused  the  market  to  decline 
sharply.  While  this  had  a  tendency  to 
make  buyers  careful,  the  supply  was  so 
small  that  the  salesmen  were  able  to  get 
steady  prices  for  the  best  offerings.  The 
good  to  choice  cattle  advanced  a  little  in 
price,  while  the  market  for  the  western 
and  southern  grass  fed  stock  declined 
somewhat.  The  tops  reached  $9,  but  they 
were   prime   beeves.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime    beeves  $8.60  @9. 00 

Good   to    choice    beeves   8.35®  8.60 

Fair   to    good    beeves   8.00@8.2r. 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings  ; .  .  7.90@8.9u 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.40®8.00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market  for 
cows  and  heifers  changed  very  little  during 
the  week.  The  demand  was  not  very 
strong,  but  the  small  supply  tended  to 
keep  the  prices  steady,  especially  for  the 
best  grades.  The  general  run  of  fair  to 
good  grass  butcher  stock  sold  at  $5.50  to 
$6.50.  Prime  yearling  heifers,  corn  fed. 
sold  as  high  as  $8.25  to  $8.50,  and  choice 
grass  heifers,  spayed,  sold  at  $7.05  to  $7.15. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  veal  calves 
and  the  prices  ruled  steady  to  strong  at 
$7   to  $10.50.     Closing  quotations: 

Good    to    choice    heifers  $6.75@  8.25 

Fair    to    good    cows   5.25@  6.50 

Canners    and    cutters   3.25®  5.25 

Veal    calves    7.00@10.50 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   4.75®  7.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  market  for 
stockers  and  feeders  held  up  well  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  The  receipts  were 
not  up  to  expectations  and  vigorous  buy- 
ing by  the  local  traders  and  country  buyers 
caused  the  market  to  advance  15  to  25 
cents'  during  the  first  three  days  of  the 
week.  The  demand  fell  off  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  and  while  the 
closing  quotations  were  15  to  25  cents 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  the  trade  was 
sluggish.  The  best  demand  was  for  steers 
of  good  weight  and  quality.  Because  of 
the  dry  pastures,  the  demand  for  the  light 
stock  was  not  very  great.  Stock  and  feed- 
ing cows  and  heifers  have  been  in  greater 
demand  lately  than  for  some  time  and 
the  market  has  improved  as  much  as  that 
for   steers.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to    prime    feeders  $7.50®  8.00 

Good    to    choice    feeders   7.10@7.40 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.50@7.00 

Common    to    fair    feeders   6.00®  6.50 

Stock    cows    and    heifers   4.75® 6.50 

Western  Rangers — The  shipments  of  west- 
ern grass  cattle  were  not  very  large  for 
the  week.  Most  of  them  came  from  wes't- 
ern  Nebraska  and  a  few  from  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.  The  prices  were  very  nearly 
what  they  were  at  this  time  last  year. 
Good  choicy  steers  sold  up  to  $8.  Grass 
cows  and  heifers  sold  readily  at  strong 
prices.  Closing  quotations: 
Good   to   choice   grass   beeves-.  .  .  .  $7.50@8.15 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   7.25@7.50 

Poor  to   fair   grass   beeves   6.50@7.10 

Hogs 

The  total  hog  receipts  for  the  week 
were  5.000  short  of  those  of  last  week. 
The  week's  trade  was  very  unsatisfactory 
from  the  sellers'  standpoint.  Although  the 
receipts  were  moderate,  the  market  de- 
clined steadily  and  the  close  of  Saturday's 
market  was  20  to  25  cents  lower  than  a 
week  ago.  Shipping  hogs  were  10  to  15 
cents  lower  than  they  were  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  week.  Saturday's  prices 
ranged  from  $8.25  to  $8.90,  while  the  prices 
for  the  other  days  of  the  week  were  as 
follows : 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver 
July  28.  ..  $8.50-75  $8.60-00  $8.60-65  $8.69 
July  29...  8.40-60  8.55-95  8.45-66  8.57  Vi 
July  30...  840-60  8.55-95  8.45-60  8.56^4 
July  31...  8.40-55  8.45-95  8.45-55  8.56% 
Aug.  1...  8.30-50  8.50-90  8.50-55  8.53% 
Sheep 

Fat  lambs  were  quoted  4  0  to  50  cents- 
lower  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
week  and  the  feeding  grades  were  barely 
steady.  The  trend  of  prices  for  fat  lambs 
was  downward  for  the  entire  week,  while 
the  prices  for  feeders  advanced  15  to  25 
cents  during  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
but  dropped  back  Thursday  to  about  the 
the  same  figures  as  last  week.  The  total 
receipts  were  46,692  head,  being  8,491  head 
more  than  last  week.  Quotations  on  s-heep 
and  lambs: 

Lambs,    good    to    choice  $7.00  @7. 25 

Lambs,    fair   to   good   6.65@7.00 

Lambs,   culls    5.00®  6.00 

Lambs,    feeders    6.00®  6. 65 

Yearlings,    good    to    choice   5.50@5.75 

Yearlings,    fair    to    good   5.35@5.50 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.75 @5. 35 

Wethers,    good    to    choice   4.75 @5. 00 

Wethers,    fair    to    good   4.25 @4. 75 

Wethers,    feeder*    3.50@4.25 

Ewes,    good    to    choice   4.35®  4.65 

Ewes,    fair   to    good   3.75®  4.35 

Ewes,    feeders    3.00@3.50 

Cull    sheep    2.00®  3.00 

JULY  WEATHER 

The  reports  of  the  Lincoln  and  Omaha 
weather  stations  for  July  show  what  even 
the  most  careless  persons  must  have  no- 
ticed, namely,  that  the  month  was  hot  and 
dry.  The  mean  temperature  at  Lincoln 
was  81  degrees.  With  the  single  exception 
of  1901,  when  the  July  mean  was  85  de- 
grees, the  past  month  was  the  hottest  July 
at  Lincoln  since  records  have  been  kept 
here — 1887  to  date.  The  highest  temper- 
ature was  109  degrees  on  the  16th.  Total 
precipitation  amounted  to  only  1.95  inches; 
the  normal  is  3.83.  At  Omaha  the  mean 
for  the  month  was  80  degrees.  This  has 
been  equaled  or  exceeded  there  only  twice 
since  1871 — in  1874,  80  degrees,  and  1901. 
85  degrees.  The  hottest  day  of  the  month 
at  Omaha  this  year  was  104  degrees  on  the 
16th.  Precipitation  at  Omaha  amounted 
to  1.92  inches,  compared  to  the  normal. 
4.33  inches. 

Currying  is  to  a  horse  what  a  bath 
is  to  a  member  of  the  human  species. 
Do  j'our  horses  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
a  thorough  currying  every  day? 
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Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITS  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 


1M7  N  STREET 


LINCOLN.  MB 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attachment 
cuts  and  throws  In  piles  on  harvester  or 
winrow.  Man  and  horse  cut  and  shock 
equal  to  a  corn  Binder,  Sold  in  every 
state.  Price  only  $20.00  with  fodder 
binder.  J.  D.  Borne.  Haswell,  Colo.,  writes:  "Your  corn 
harvester  is  all  you  claim  for  it:  cut,  tied  and  shocked  65 
acres  milo,  cane  and  corn  last  year."  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  48,  Salina,  Kan§. 


A  K&lftKl&ZO^ 
E&E?  Direct  to  You" 


Blue 
Print 
Heating 
Plans  Free 
Save  $25  to  $75 


Who  Knows 
Most  About 
Furnaces? 


The  dealer  or  the  Kal- 
t  amazoo  experts  who 
have   made  and 
sold   them  for 
years?  Thean- 
k  swer  true,  is 
a  Kalama- 

We  Pay  Freight— ^z™ct">- 
You  Get  a  Year's 
Approval  Test. 

And  you  can  install  it  yourself.  Save 
all  tinner's  bills,  using  our  guarantet 
instructions,  clear  and  full.  Or 
get  any  handy  man  to  do  the 
work.  Our  Free  Book  on  Fur- 
naces will  surprise  you  with  proof 
that  a  King  Furnace  will  heat 
your  home  from  cellar  to  garret 
with  big  saving  in  fuel  and  work. 
Terms  Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  9  2  3 .  We 
make  a  full  line  of  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Gas  Stoves  and  Fur- 
naces. We  have  three  catalogs 
—please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Each  the Leader 
In  Its  V  Field 

dSoclatec)  5ar  mSkpere 

Most  powerful  for  advertisers  because 
the  editorial  and  subscription  policies  at- 
tract the  best  class  of  farmers  who  know 
theyoan  place  implicit  confidence  in  both 
the  reading  and  advertising  columns. 

527,000  FARMERS 

are  cash-in-advance  sub- 
scribers to  these  papers 


NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  &  FARMER 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Largest  and  most  influential  farm 
weekly  in  Ohio  and  East. 
FARMER'S  GUIDE 

Huntington,  Ind. 

More  and  better  subscribers  than 
any  other  farm  weekly  in  Indiana. 
FARMERS'  REVIEW 

Chicago,  111.  _ 
Largest  circulation  and  supreme 
in  Illinois. 
FARMER  &  BREEDER 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

More  circulation  in  the  rich  territo- 
ry of  which  Sioux  City  is  the  trade 
center  than  all  other  farm  papers. 
NEBRASKA  FARMER 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Nebraska's  REAL  farm  paper. 
FARM  &  RANCH 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Covers  thoroughly  Texas  and  the 
Southwest. 
CALIFORNIA  CULTIVATOR 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
For  25  years  California's  leading 
farm  weekly. 

RURAL  CALIFORNIAN 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Read  by  prosperous  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  of  California. 

THE  RANCH 

Kent  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Only  farm  paper  in  Pacific  north- 
west guaranteeing  its  circulation. 


Send  for  advertising   rates  and 
distribution  of  circulation. 

{Xssodatid  3af  mSkpgff 

Chicago  Office,  Steger  Building 
D.  C.  KRE IDLER,  Manager 
New  York  Office,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 

S.  E.  LEITH ,  Manager 
St.  Louis  Office,  Globe-Democrat  Bldg. 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  MrKenney.  Palmer,  Neb 

Summer  Bowel  Troubles 

"Mr.  C.'s  baby  is  very  sick  with 
cholera  infantum,"  said  a  neighbor. 
"It  will  be  too  bad  if  they  should  lose 
this  one  too,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
is  danger  of  it." 

Last  year  a  litle  one  in  Mr.  C.'s 
family  succumbed  to  the  disease  after 
a  long,  hard-fought  illness,  and  there 
was  reason  for  the  observation  of  the 
neighbor  that  there  was  danger  of 
losing  this  one.  There  was  grave 
danger  even  before  t  he  little  one 
became  sick,  for  the  parents  exercise 
no  judgment  whatever  in  feeding 
their  children.  They  allow  them  to 
have  anything  and  everything  they 
want  to  eat  and  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  quality  or  condition 
of  the  food. 

Cheap  candies,  and  fruits  just  as 
they  come,  are  dangerous  things  to 
gi've  little  children  at  any  time,  and 
especially  in  the  hot  season  when 
fruit  decays  quickly.  Flies  are  an- 
other source  of  danger  that  parents 
should  not  be  excused  for  overlooking 
in  these  days  when  the  dangers  of 
those  pests  are  being  exposed  on 
every  hand. 

There  is  but  little  excuse  for  healthy 
children  having  cholera  infantum 
even  in  the  hottest  weather  if  suffi- 
cient attention  is  given  to  what  they 
eat  and  drink,  because  the  bacteria 
that  cause  the  intestinal  troubles 
must  enter  through  the  mouths.  For 
that  reason,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  every  bit  of  food  they  get 
is  freshly  prepared  and  has  no  live 
germs  of  decay,  mold  or  fermentation 
in  it.  Even  bread  and  crackers  should 
be  watched  in  this  respect  and  heated 
in  a  hot  oven  if  there  is  any  sus- 
picion of  staleness. 

If,  in  spite  of  precautions,  trouble 
develops  in  the  bowels,  there  is  one 
thing  that  every  mother '  should  own 
and  know  how  to  use,  and  that  is  a 
good  fountain  syringe.  A  .syringe 
used  at  the  outset  of  bowel  trouble 
in  the  majority  of  cases  is  worth  more 
than  a  doctor  later.  Many  cases  that 
have  been  under  a  doctor's  care, 
which  did  not  include  rectal  injec- 
tions, have  been  helped  at  once  by 
an  enema  of  warm,  salty  water  or, 
in  cases  of  dysentery,  flaxseed  tea  or 
thin  starch  water.  Nothing  excels 
flaxseed  tea  for  this  purpose,  but  in 
case  it  is  not  available  corn  starch 
is  a  good  substitute. 

No  matter  what  medicine  is  being 
given,  its  effect  will  always  be  helped 
by  injections  of  warm  water,  in 
which  has  been  put  a  little  salt  or  a 
few  drops  of  listerine,  or  any  harm- 
less disinfectant.  Even  if  it  cannot 
be  retained  but  is  discharged  at  once, 
the  effect  is  good,  and  fever  can 
often  be  kept  within  bounds  by  this 
means  alone. 

The  same  treatment  will  relieve 
the  pain  and  griping  incidental  to 
attacks  of  cholera  morbus  in  adults, 
and  will  cut  the  attack  short.  Med- 
icines may  relieve  in  time,  but  wash- 
ing out  the  colon,  the  real  seat  of  the 
trouble  where  the  poison  is  being 
generated,  will  do  more  than  medicine 
and  do  it  quicker.  A  harmless  germi- 
cide may  always  be  used  in  the  water 
with  good  effect,  but  salt  is  as  good 
as  anything  and  is  known  to  be 
harmless. 


Pickle  Recipes 

A  reader  asks  for  the  German 
method  of  making  dill  pickles  that 
was  published  in  these  columns  last 
summer.  In  addition  to  it  we  give 
two  other  methods  which  we  find 
on  file: 

Dill  Pickles — Put  a  layer  of  grape 
leaves  in  the  bottom  of  a  stone  jar, 
then  a  layer  of  dill  and  a  layer  of 
cucumbers,  filling  the  jar  by  layers 
and  using  larger  cucumbers  than 
used  for  ordinary  pickles.  Have  a 
layer  of  grape  leaves  last.  Over  this 
pour  a  weak  brine,  made  by  adding 
one  pint  of  salt  to  seven  quarts  of 
water,  to  each  half  bushel  of  cucum- 
bers, pouring  it  over  hot.  A  lump  of 
alum  or  horseradish  root  may  be 
added  to  keep  them  crisp.  Our  pure 
food  laws  forbid  the  use  of  alum  in 
the  commercial  manufacture  of  pickles 
so  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
injurious  and  had  better  be  left  out. 
Horseradish  helps  to  preserve  pickles 
also.  These  pickles  should  be  weighted 
down  to  keep  them  under  the  brine 
and  left  to  make  their  own  vinegar. 


The  process  may  be  hastened  by 
adding  a  quart  of  vinegar. 

Green  Dill  Pickles — Take  small  cu- 
cumbers, wash,  and  to  each  gallon 
add  a  handful  of  salt.  Pour  boiling 
water  over  them  and  let  stand  over 
night.  The  next  morning  drain  and 
put  into  fruit  jars  with  clusters  of  j 
dill  mixed  between.  Pour  on  boiling 
cider  vinegar  and  seal  the  jars  tight, 
and  in  a  few  days  you  will  have  good 
dill  pickles  to  eat.  For  a  change  we 
put  a  few  onions  in  some,  and  in 
others  mixed  spices  and  mustard 
seed.  These  pickles  will  keep  a  long 
time  and  always  remain  nice  and 
crisp. 

Ripe  Dill  Pickles  —  Take  ripe  cu- 
cumbers, not  over  ripe,  pare  and 
quarter  and  scrape  out  the  seed  with 
a  spoon.  Put  into  a  jar,  and  to  a 
gallon  of  the  cucumbers  put  in  one- 
half  cupful  of  salt.  Cover  and  let 
stand  over,  night.  The  next  morning 
drain  and  wipe  dry  with  a  clean 
cloth.  Pack  into  fruit  jars,  and  to  a 
half-gallon  jar  add  three  clusters  of 
dill,  a  tablespoonful  of  mustard  seed 
and  a  few  onions.  Pour  cold  vinegar 
over  them,  and  seal.  They  will  also 
keep  for  quite  a  while  in  a  stone 
jar  if  a  bag  of  mustard  seed  and  a 
layer  of  dill  is  put  on  top,  and  a 
weight  put  on. 


Commonsense  Cooking 

The  primary  idea  in  cooking  should 
be  to  make  raw  materials  into  whole- 
some, palatable  and  nourishing  food 
for  our  bodies.  But  in  reading  over 
the  recipes  for  the  compounds,  sup- 
posed to  tempt  the  appetite  and  sup- 
ply nourishment,  one  wonders  just 
what  sort  of  twisted  ideas  lie  behind 
the  fearfully '  and  wonderfully  made 
dishes  described,  and  too  often  at- 
tempted by  would-be  cooks. 

There  are  surely  enough  simple, 
wholesome,  dishes,  without  making 
the  rich,  indigestible  messes  that  pass 
under  the  various  high-sounding 
names  and  spell  discomfort  to  many, 
if  not  actual  illness.  What  possible 
excuse  is  there  for  putting  hours  of 
work  into  things  that,  from  a  hygienic 
standpoint,  are  not  fit  to  eat?  Well 
cooked  nourishing  meats,  cereals  and 
vegetables  with  simple  pies,  pud- 
dings and  cakes  are  enough  for  any- 
one, and  if  the  appetite  is  too  jaded 
to  appreciate  these,  allow  the  owner 
of  it  to  go  to  a  sanatarium  or  take  a 
rest  cure  and  renew  his  stomach;  and 
with  it  his  appetite  for  wholesome 
foods. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  when  the 
appetite  cannot  be  stimulated  by  just 
good  plain  food,  it  is  because  the 
cook  has  not  known  how  to  combine 
foods  so  that  all  the  necessary  food 
elements  were  available  in  their  right 
proportions.  Hence  the  hunger  for 
something  that  rich  foods  seem  to 
supply  by  their  spices,  heavy  odors 
and  flavors.  One  may  be  ever  so  good 
a  cook  and  still  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  appetites  of  the  family  because 
they  have  become  depraved  through 
faulty  food  combinations  that  supply 
too  much  of  one  element  and  not 
enough  of  others. 

Right  here  is  where  a  course  in 
domestic  science  is  valuable,  even  to 
the  daughters  of  a  first  class  cook. 
In  addition  to  knowing  how  to  cook, 
they  learn  the  methods  of  supplying 
the  various  food  elements  in  their 
right  proportions.  It  has  often  been 
asserted,  and  on  good  authority,  that 
more  men  are  driven  to  drink  by  the 
craving  for  food  elements  which 
their  daily  rations  deny  them,  than 
by  any  real  craving  for  the  stimulant 
supplied  by  strong  drink. 

The  question  of  food  elements  in 
their  relation  to  health  and  strength 
is  one  well  worth  studying,  and  if 
our  domestic  science  schools  can 
teach  our  daughters  just  that,  not  to 
mention  the  numerous  other  things 
they  teach  about  home-making,  they 
are  certainly  deserving  of  praise. 


The  First-Term  Teacher 

To  Home  Circle:  School  days  will 
soon  be  here  again  and  in  many  places 
the  schools  will  be  taught  by  a  first- 
term  teacher.  As  many  of  them  are 
little  more  than  boys  or  girls,  can 
we  not  lend  a  helping  hand  to  tide 
them  over  the  difficulties  that  in- 
variably confront  the  new  teacher? 

Every  boy  must  plow  his  first  field 
of  corn,  and  every  girl  must  cook  her 
first  meal  and  put  out  her  first  wash- 
ing. Little  by  little,  new  tasks  are 
added,  met  and  conquered,  until  at 
last  the  boy  is  a  proficient  farmer  and 
the  girl  a  capable  housekeeper.  Yet 
the  lesson  was  not  learned  in  a  day 
nor    was    success    obtained  without 


failures  in  many  cases.  Then  why 
should  we  expect  the  young  teacher 
to  please  every  patron,  make  no  mis- 
takes, and  be  entirely  successful  with 
her  first  school? 

At  different  times  my  school  teacher 
friends  of  various  ages  and  stages  of 
development  have  talked  of  their 
school  problems  with  me.  In  many 
cases,  where  the  teacher  was  a  young 
girl,  there  were  tears  shed,  and  yet 
none  of  these  heartaches  and  mis- 
understandings need  ever  have  existed 
if  there  had  been  a  better  understand- 
ing between  patrons,  pupils  and 
teachers.  When  complaints  arise, 
would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of 
emphasizing  the  teacher's  shortcom- 
ings, to  have  a  private  talk  with  her 
and  kindly  point  out  what  you  think 
her  mistakes  to  be,  and  give  her  a 
chance  to  defend  herself?  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  fault  is  not 
wholly  the  teacher's,  and  even  if  such 
is  the  case,  it  is  both  wise  and  kind 
to  lead  her  into  the  right  way  instead 
of  branding  her  as  incompetent — 
thus  making  it  hard  for  her  to  obtain 
another  position. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that 
these  boys  and  girls,  for  that  is  all 
they  are,  need  mothering,  although 
in  all  probability  they  would  resist 
the  implication,  were  it  made  in  their 
behalf.  Difficulties  arise  that  when 
at  home  would  be  talked  over,  settled 
and  forgotten,  but  when  similar  ones 
come  up  for  disposition  and  no  sym- 
pathetic ear  is  near  to  listen,  no 
soothing  voice  to  give  counsel,  they 
assume  gigantic  proportions  and 
almost  overwhelm  the  poor  little 
teacher  so  far  from  home  and  friends. 

Do  not  think  that  because  your 
first-term  teacher  happens  to  be  a 
young  man,  proud  of  his  manly 
strength  and  powers,  that  he  will 
prove  invulnerable  to  all  the  shots 
of  criticism  and  fault-finding  that 
may  be  hurled  at  him.  Remember 
that,  with  all  his  learned  ways  and 
dignity,  he  is  only  a  boy  after  all,  and 
many  times  needs  a  bit  of  mothering 
or  a  helping  hand  the  same  as  his 
weaker  sister. 

Of  course  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  school  teacher  should  have 
sufficient  education,  energy  and 
ability  to  teach  a  successful  school, 
yet  they  must  now  command  while 
formerly  they  were  commanded.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  patrons  to  meet 
the  teacher  at  least  half  way  and 
endeavor  to  solve  all  problems  in  a 
manner  that  will  bring  mutual  satis- 
faction to  all  concerned. 

The  teacher's  first  term  is  his  or 
her  crucible,  where  they  are  tried  as 
by  fire,  and  while  we  ought  to  brook 
no  incompetence  nor  slackness  along 
any  lines  in  those  who  have  our 
children  in  charge  so  many  months 
in  the  year,  yet  we  can  be  careful 
that  no  uncalled-for  words  or  rebukes 
fall  from  our  lips.  We  can  see  that 
a  word  of  commendation  is  given 
when  the  teacher  is  honestly  and 
conscientiously  doing  his  or  her  best 
under  the  existing  circumstances. 

MRS.    MARY  BARRETT. 

Furnas  Co. 

THE     NEW     JUMBO     FANNING  MILL 

All  steel,  cleaner 
and  grader,  most 
up  to  date  cleaner 
and  grader  for 
all  kinds  of  grain 
and  grass  seeds 
—  Alfalfa.  Fans 
the  grain  before 
it  goes  into  Drum 
to  be  separated, 
and  graded  from 
all  foul  seed.  The 
best  cockle  mill 
made.  Seives  al- 
ways stay  clean 
will  last  a  life-time.  Guaranteed  to  giv 
satisfaction.       From    Factory    to  you. 

WRITE    US  TODAY. 
MINNEAPOLIS     SEPARATOR  COMPANY* 
322  Erie  Street  MlnneapoUs,  Minn. 


Carey  Act 

LAND  OPENING 

beginning:  August  7,  1913.  3,600  acres 
In  Bear  River  VaUey,  Utah.  Low 
Price,  Easy  Terms  and  Long  Time. 
Also  9,000  acres  of  deeded  land  in  the 
Neponset  Tract  to  be  sold  at  low 
prices.    Easy  Terms.    Long  Time. 

Write  for  complete  Information. 
Summer  Tourist  fares  (1st  class)  dally 
to,  and  including,  Sept.  30,  1913,  and 
Homeseekers'  fares  (2d  class)  1st  and 
3d  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

R.  A.  SMITH. 
Colonization    and     Industrial  Agent 
Union  Pacific   Railroad  Co. 

Union    Pacific  Building 


Room 


116, 
OMAHA, 


NEBRASKA 


That   Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 

books,  nay  ice  snb  searches  r«f 

Wataon  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer.  Waehlnoton.  0  G 


PATEITS 


Wednesday,  August  6,  1913. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Combining  Pleasure  and  Work 

A  friend  invited  me  to  go  with  him 
to  pick  grapes  the  other  day,  so  I  got 
some  buckets  and  a  sack  and  we 
started.  We  had  to  walk  a  mile  be- 
fore we  came  to  the  place  where  the 
grapes  were,  but  as  it  was  early  in 
the  morning  our  walk  was  very 
pleasant. 

After  reaching  our  destination  we 
began  to  pick  grapes,  but  as  they 
were  not  very  good  we  decided  to 
find  a  better  place.  We  walked  to 
the  Republican  river  valley  and  there 
found  plenty  of  grapes  of  very  fine 
quality.  We  picked  for  a  while  and 
then  thought  we  would  explore  a 
while  out  on  the  river  bed.  That  was 
great  sport.  There  was  very  little 
water  in  the  river,  and  we  went  to 
an  island  and  there  filled  our  pails 
with  grapes. 

It  was  nearly  noon  so  we  ate  our 
lunch  and  then  went  to  a  near-by 
house  for  water.  Then  we  started 
for  a  walk  along  the  river  bank  and 
enioyed  it  very  much.  After  a  while 
we  gathered  up  our  grapes  and 
started  on  our  homeward  journey. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  it 
was  a  long  and  hot  walk.  We  arrived 
home  in,  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
We  had  a  very  good  time  and  hope 
to  take  another  trip  down  there  soon. 
— Bernard  Harrison,  Indianola,  Neb. 


selves.    The  next  morning  we  went 
skating  again,  and  my  brother  took 
i  another  fall  through  the  ice.  When 
|  he  got  out  one  skate  was  gone.  I 
I  started  toward  him  and  fell  in  also, 
could   not   find   his    skate,  and 
when  we  got  to  the  house  he  declared 
I  that  he  would  not  go  skating  again 
even  if  the  pond  froze  solid — and  he 
didn't. — Harold  Shipley,  age  12,  Ong, 
Neb. 


take  him  outdoors  every  day  and 
watch  him  until  one  day  papa  said  the 
dogs  would  not  hurt  him.  After  that 
he  went  out  alone  and  the  dogs  did 
not  bother  him.  —  Lulu  M.  Welliver, 
age  11,  North  Platte,  Neb, 


The  Island  Home 

I  live  on  an  island  in  the  Missouri 
river.  The  island  belongs  to  Governor 
Morehead.  We  go  to  school  in  Ne- 
braska and  the  men  go  to  vote  in 
Nebraska.  We  cross  in  a  skiff  each 
night  and  morning  when  we  go  to 
school.  For  pets  we  have  two  dogs 
|  and  a  pigeon  named  Johnson.  We 
raise  a  big  garden  and  lots  of  melons 
and  peanuts. — Phoebe  Brown,  age  11, 
Nemaha,  Neb. 


A  Cooling  Story 

One  day  last  winter  my  brother 
and  I  went  skating  in  our  pond.  After 
skating  quite  a  while,  my  brother 
fell  in  where  the  water  was  about 
knee  deep.  I  kept  on  skating  until 
I  fell  In  also  and  got  wet.  Then  we 
went  up  to  the  house  and  dried  our- 

BE  AUTOMOBILE 

A  BARGAIN  —  SIX  CYLINDER,  FIVE- 
passengrer,  Mitchell,  50  h.  p.,  1912  model; 
run  about  6.000  miles.  Fine  condition.  This 
proposition  is  worth  investigating.  Low 
price  for  quick  sale  by  owner.  Address 
P.  O.  BOX  488  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Direct  to  User  by  Mall    ««  JSS 


■  Rod  your  own  buildings.  "Made 

■  Right"  Lightning  Cable  Is  pure 
•soft  copper  and  extra  heavy. 
IShlpped  on  Trial 
1  Freight  Prepaid 

With  Complete 
Directions,  Foot 
System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  goods  re  M 
turned  at  our  expense.  Write  today  for  catalog1, 
I0WI  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO.  OF  DES  MOINES,  IA.,  81 1  Mulberry  St 
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Saves50°s300 


I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to 
$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  in 
sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  My  famous  5  h.p.  engine 
—  without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  $99.50  for 
the  next  60  days  only  I  Buy  nowl  Same  size  costs 
$226  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  OverSO.OOO 

Galloway  engines  in  uae  today.  All  sold  on  same,  liberal,  free  90 
Day  Trial  Otter  1  make  you—and  all  giving  satisfaction.  Isn't  that 
proof  enough? 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  yoa  buy  any 
other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata- 
log and  low.  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost- 
proof, water  cooled  engines. Free. 
Service  Department  at  your  dis-' 
poaftl.  My  special  1913  offer  will  help  | 
you  6*et  an  eng-ino  partly  or  wholly  with- 
out cost  to  you.  Write  today.  Do  it  no 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY." 

285  Sallovraj  Station,       W  aterloo,  Iowa 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.  The  "Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 


on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  in  one  operation. 
It  will  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  In  8  sizes.  1  and 
3  sections.  Sold  direct  to  you  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


Winter  Fun 

I  have  two  and  a  quarter  miles  to 
go  to  school.  Just  in  front  of  the 
school  house  is  a  long  hill  and  last 
winter  when  we  had  lots  of  snow  the 
boys  made  sleds  and  how  we  would 
ride  down  that  hill  on  the  ice  and 
snow.  Sometimes  we  would  upset, 
but  no  one  got  hurt  much.  The 
teacher  rode  with  us  at  first,  but  after 
she  got  a  few  bumps  she  would  not 
ride  any  more.  When  the  snow  was 
gone  from  the  hill  we  skated  on  a 
pond  at  the  foot  of  it. — Leona  Rosen- 
treader,  age  9,  Ansley,  Neb. 

A  Round  of  Visits 

Last  year  mamma  and  papa  went 
to  visit  in  Wymore,  and  I  went  with 
them.  We  stopped  at  aunt  Fanny's 
on  the  way;  she  lives  in  Fairbury. 
We  stayed  all  night  there  and  had  a 
fine  time.  When  we  reached  Wymore 
we  went  to  aunt  Louise's  house  for 
dinner,  and  when  my  cousin  Erma 
came  home  from  school  we  hitched 
up  their  Shetland  pony  and  went  to 
Blue  Springs  for  groceries.  We 
visited  many  other  places  and  had 
a  lovely  time. — Nellie  Seefeld,  age  9, 
Nelson,  Neb. 


Killed  by  a  Coyote 

One  day  in  June  I  found  our  old 
turkey  hen  sitting  in  the  alfalfa.  She 
had  thirteen  eggs.  When  you  put 
your  hand  under  her  she  would  pick 
awfully  hard.  She  had  been  sitting 
about  three  weeks  when  one  night, 
after  a  big  rain,  a  coyote  came  and 
killed  her.  It  carried  her  body  up 
nearly  to  the  house,  ate  part  of  it, 
and  left  the  rest  there.  The  next 
morning  I  went  to  the  nest  and  found 
ten  eggs,  but  could  not  find  the  rest. 
— Gladys  Dickerson,  age  9,  Arcadia, 
Neb. 


The  blow  stacker  saves  a  lot  of  hard 
and  dusty  work,  but  it  leaves  straw 
piles  instead  of  straw  stacks. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

HasWrgs  College  HA„as"0S 

A  High  Grade  College  with  an  Academy 
offering  unusual  advantages  to  young  men 
who  have  not  had  High  School  advantages. 
Academy  instruction  by  College  Professors. 
Strong   courses    in    Agriculture  given. 

School    Life    in    a    beautiful    home  city, 
under    ideal    conditions.      Expenses  low. 
WRITE    FOR  INFORMATION. 
R.    B.    CRONE,  president 


SPECIAL,    SUMMER  RATE 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 

Qualify  for  REPAIRMAN,  . 
CHAUFFEUR    or  DEMON- 
STRATOR.    Write  for  OUR 
FREE  CATALOG. 
LINCOLN    AUTO  SCHOOL 
2342  O  Street    Lincoln,  Neb. 


FREE  TUITION 


for  36  weeks.  Board 
and  room  $2.60  a 
week.  Books  rented.  Opens;  Oct.  7th. 
Humboldt    College         Humboldt,  Iowa 


BEST   FOR  YOU! 

A  practical  business  education  will  be  best  for  you  no  matter  what  your  calling  in 
life  may  be.  Attend  this  thoroughly  modern  business'  training  school,  where  you 
will  receive  personal  help  in  your  studies.  Finest  school  rooms  in  tiie  state  in  a 
modern  lire-proof  building.  Easy  enrollment  plan  and  other  exclusive  features. 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  1.    Write  for  catalog  today.    Address  W.  M.  Bryant,  Pres., 


D 


1  1 0  South  1 4th  Street,  - 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


An  Odd  Way  to  Fish 

Last  Wednesday  my  father,  brothers, 
some  friends  and  I  went  on  a  .fishing 
trip  on  the  Frenchman  river.  The 
way  we  caught  fish  was  to  stick  our 
fingers  in  their  gills  away  down  in 
the  water.  The  largest  one  we  caught 
was  about  fifteen  inches  long.  They 
were  carp  and  catfish.  We  caught 
about  thirty  pounds  in  all.  We  were 
on  the  Republican  river  last  Monday 
and  caught  about  thirty  pounds  of 
fish  there.  My  friend  Arthur  Carmody 
and  I  went.  We  had  a  very  good 
time. — Harold  Sheldon,  Trenton,  Neb. 


Opens  ?ept. 
17,  1913 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

College  of  Agriculture 

Offers  a  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Open  to  men  and  women  who  are  graduates  of  four-year,  accredited 
high  schools. 

Special  course  in  practical  agriculture  for  farmers. 

For  further  information  address: 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture       Station  C       Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Christmas  Visiting 

On  December  25,  1912,  my  sister 
and  brother  and  I  went  to  Platts- 
mouth  to  visit  my  uncle  Charlie.  We 
drove  in  a  carriage  and  had  the  side 
curtains  on.  We  left  home  at  ten  in 
the  morning  and  reached  there  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This 
was  in  the  country.  Uncle  Charlie 
took  us  to  town  in  his  auto;  he  drove 
about  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  The 
next  day  we  went  to  another  place, 
and  we  had  a  good  time  while  there. 
We  came  home  Sunday  morning. — 
Harry  Warner,  age  11,  Elmwood,  Neb. 


"Two  or  Free" 

When  I  was  three  or  four  years  old, 
mamma  and  I  went  to  a  grove  to  pick 
mulberries.  As  I  was  very  fond  of 
them  I  ate  heartily,  and  when  mamma 
was  ready  to  go  home  she  found  my 
hands,  face  and  dress  covered  with 
mulberry  stains.  When  we  reached 
home,  one  of  my  brothers  said  to  me, 
"Well,  Elsie,  how  many  mulberries 
did  you  eat?"  And  I  said,  "Oh,  two 
or  free."  They  thought  that  was  very 
funny,  and  now  when  anyone  men- 
tions mulberries  someone  nearly  al- 
ways tells  the  story  of  "Two  or  free." 
— Elsie  H.  Baldwin,  Culbertson,  Neb. 


School  of  Agriculture  Opens  Oct.  13,  1913 

A  technical  school  teaching  scientific  farming  and  expert  home  keeping. 
Course  of  study  four  years;  each  year  six  and  one-half  months. 
Open  to  students,  16  years  of  age  with  eighth  grade  preparation.  Ad- 
yanced  standing  given  for  high  school  credits. 

For  further  information  address: 
Principal  School  of  Agriculture         Station  C         Lincoln,  Nebraska 


My  Famous  Offer 


My  special  "ONE  DOLLAR  OFFER"  has  pleased  so  manv  farm- 
ers that  I  have  decided  to  keep  it  up  for  another  month  and  thua  1 
everybody  take  advantage  of  it.   Here  it  is: 

You  send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you,  ALL  FREIGHT 
PAID  BY  MYSELF,  this,  my  new  1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner.  Use  the  machine  a  month.  If  satisfied  at  end  of  30 
dayB,  pay  me  my  low  cash  price  or  give  me  your  note,  without  in- 
terest, payable  January  1,  1914.  If  not  satisfied,  return  the  ma- 
chine at  my  freight  expense  and  I'll  return  your  dollar. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  SIM  won't  half  pay  me  for  the  freight.  I  only  want 
the  dollar  to  hold  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 


We 
want 

everyfarm 
er  ana  land 
owner  to  nave  our 
illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  trie  niacDIne. 
Its  principle  and  advantages 
over  all  others.,  li  gives  testi 
monlals  trom  many  iarmers  prov- 
ing what  !t  will  do  on  wheat,  aitalta  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  lnlormatlon  on  how  to  prepare 
the  Boll  tor  Detter  results.  Send  tor  this  circular  to- 
day, wnetber  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Bex   407  Hastings,  Nebr. 


A  Lost  Kitten 

About  three  years  ago  my  papa 
brought  me  a  little  kitten  from  town. 
I  named  him  Tommy.  At  first  he  was 
a  little  frightened,  but  he  became 
tame  and  would  sleep  on  the  foot  of 
my  bed.  One  morning  I  went  to  feed 
him  but  could  not  find  him.  I  thought 
maybe  he  had  gone  outdoors  and  the 
dogs  had  killed  him.  I  looked  every- 
where through  the  grass  and  weeds 
and  could  not  find  him,  so  mamma 
said  for  me  to  look  in  my  quilts.  I 
did  and  there  I  found  him  asleep,  so 
I  took  him  and  fed  him.     I  would 


Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

After  41  years'  experience,  I  know  every  grain  and  noxious  weed  grown  in 
America.    I  know  the  section  where  each  one  grows.   I  know  every  grain  and 
weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and 
_  Cleaner  should  have  the  special  equipment  for  the  particular  farming  section 
Manion  Camnhel!     to  "uich  it  goes.   For  example,  I  send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of 
__         «.«uipuen     8ore<  ns,  riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to  California.  There  are 
|  scarcely  two  states  in  the  United  States  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus  you 
get  the  exact  outfit  to  handle  the  grains  and  weed  seed 
on  your  farm.    If  you  want  more  or  different  screens, 
I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny  would  I  ask  for 
extra  screens  and  riddles. 

The  Chatham  now  handles  over  70  seed  mix- 
tures—wheat, oats,  peas,  beans,  corn,  barley, 
flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.    Takes  cockle,  wild" 
oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed  wheat;  - 
any  mixture  from  flax:  buckhorn  from  //" 
clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.    Re-      //  J\^o 

moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  shrunken,     //f  T 

1  cracked  or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  all  <t€^ 
dust,  dirt  and  chaff.  It  is  also  a  bullv  fc^33— 

chaffer.  Handles  60  bushels  era  In  per     R  jj  t   s\)     ivxj  1  i-  .  , 

"  hour.    Gas  power  or  hand   power.     S\  11  fgD    ■  *-C>g> 

Easiest  running:  mill  on  earth. 


Uf  r  if  a  Send  postal  today  and  receive 
-CTllTe  FREE  by 


Mv 

Free  m",MlB  FREE  bj  next  mail  my  latest 
Service  copyrighted  book.  "The  Chatham 

Depart-  System  of  Breeding  Big  Orops." 

meat  will  Address  De£*  48  i.  ..  /. 

separate, clean  '"6  Manson  Campbell  Co. 

and  grade  FREE  ^H^k.       Detroit,  Mich, 
anv  mixture  you    ^V^^.      Kansaa  Ciy,  Mo. 
•end  in.    If  you've  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

got  some  impurity  in  your 
grain  that  you  cannot  get 
rid  of,  don't  get  discouraged. 
Write  me.  Send  postal  for  Big  Free  Book" 


Brings  It- 
Freight  Paid 


TIP? 


1914  Model 


I 


Let  us  pnv t 
that  this  is  the  cutter  you  need. 
Don't  send  us  a  dollar  in  advance.   The  burdenof 

proof  rests  on  us.  We  want  to  ,  

prove  that  for  speed ,  economy  of  power,  I 
uniform  cutting  and  general  efficiency  | 
The  Light  Running  

"SILBERZAHN" 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

has  no  equal.  The  Sllberzahn  has  the  strongest  built  frame, 
a  throat  and  a  blower  that  never  clog  and  a  positive  safety 
device.   Ask  for  proof — write  today  lor  catalog,  prices 
and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
1 15  So.  Water  St..  West  Bend, Wis. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  August  6,  1913. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  8  cents 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  most  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


REAL  ESTATE 

WANTED — TO  t  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
who  has  good  farm  for  sale.  Send  descrip- 
tion and  price.  Northwestern  Business 
Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  

SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  In  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn.  (89 


FOR  SALE — 200  ACRE  STOCK  FARM. 
Spring  water  In  pasture;  fenced  hog  tight; 
30  acres  alfalfa.  $8,000.  long  time,  easy 
terms.     O.  F.  Conant,  Hollenberg,  Kans.  (32 

EXCHANGE— IMPROVED  QUARTER,  SIX 
miles  of  Long  Island;  60  acres  bottom; 
upland  $25;  bottom  $80.  Trade  for  stock, 
clear  residence  and  money;  small  piece  land 
east  of  Bloomington,  Neb.  Submit  propo- 
sitions. Write  owner.  G.  T.  McKinney, 
Long  Island,  Kans. 


COLLEGES 


YORK  COLLEGE  OFFERS  COLLEGIATE, 
Commercial,  Shorthand,  Normal,  Music,  Art 
and  Academic  courses.  Lowest  rates.  Three 
fine  buildings.  Issues  all  grades  state  cer- 
tificates.    Address  L.   L.  Epley,  York,  Neb. 

DOGS 


CHOICE  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  $5  EACH. 
E.   C.  JEWELL,   DeWitt,  Neb.  (36 

JdWE^T^)cj!L~™--~™™~. 

MULE-FOOT  HOGS  FOR  SALE.  PURE 
bred  boars.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Write 
for  prices.    E.  B.  Cogswell,  Friend,  Neb.  (33 


SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  three  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter   A.    Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS— I  HAVE  TWO  FINE 
Holstein  bull  calves,  15/16  pure  blood,  six 
months  old,  $40  each  or  $75  for  both.  Say 
it  quick.  W.  B.  Barrett,  Hayes  Center, 
Neb.  (32 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR 
sale.  95  head  of  high  grade  cows  and 
heifers;  also  two  thoroughbred  and  one 
grade  bull.  Tested  by  state  and  federal 
veterinarians  for  tuberculosis'.  Can  be  seen 
at  Palmer,  Neb.     Templin  &  Baird. 

LUMBER 


BARN  BUILDERS  —  USE  FIR  LUMBER. 
Best  because  the  strongest.  Can  furnish 
long  timbers  and  joists.  Let  us  estimate 
your  bill.  Keystone  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

PEARS 


PEARS — IN  SEPTEMBER — BUSHEL  OR 
carload.    Lancaster  Pear  Co.,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

POULTRY 

POULTRY.  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 

WANTED — PULLETS — 50  TO  100  WHITE 
Wyandotte  and  50  to  100  Buff  Cochin;  early 
hatched.  Describe  and  state  price  in  first 
letter:  no  fancy  prices  entertained.  F.  B. 
Tipton.  Sr..  Seward,  Neb.  (33 

FIFTY  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
crels;  fifty  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels, 
raised  on  separate  farms,  for  sale  Septem- 
ber 1st  at  75c  to  $1  each.  These  birds  are 
all  thoroughbred  and  worth  twice  the  price 
asked.  Must  be  sold  by  Oetober  1.  C.  V. 
Douglas.    Tecumseh,  Neb. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN— TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers.  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every 
customer  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con- 
stantly increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock    Hill    Company,  Chicago. 

SILOS 

SILOS:  IF  YOU  WISH  AN  EXPERI- 
enced  man  to  superintend  the  building  of 
concrete  or  clay  block  silos,  write  me.  Have 
several  seasons'  experience  along  this  line. 
O.  W.  Sjogren,  307  No.  24th  St.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


$I0~- 


$14~ 


trMw.     1 9l4  stMlViodVlM 
We  manafMture  all  diet 
styles.  It  will 
P»7  yon  to  In-  r 
vertlgmte.  Write  V 
for  catalog  and  m 
IpHoeUi*  1st 

CUBBIE  WIND  ■ILL  CO., 

Seventh  St,  Top«k«,  1mm 


THE  WESTERN  AUTOMATIC  SWEEP 


Don't  need  any  help  to  push  off  the  load.  This 
■weep  fitted  with  an  automatic  Push-off  at- 
tachment saves  one  man's  work  every  day 
that  it  Is  used.     m  A  lot  of  time 

andherse    Ml  Si  power.  Auto- 

matic attach- 
ment will  fit 
any  sweep  and 
is  sold 
-a.  sepa- 
ratefor  | 
with 
sweep 


™ '""""pllon  »nd  prloe  Severed. 

WjjWW  Ung  Roller  Co.,  Bx.2l  .  Hastings.  Nebratka 


1 


Postal  Card  Reportil 


Southeast  Nebraska 
Northwest  Cass  Co.  (Aug.  2)  —  Timely 
rains,  amounting  to  one  and  one-half 
inches,  fell  during  the  last  ten  days,  and 
have  kept  the  corn  in  this  section  from 
being  damaged  by  the  extreme  heat.  Very 
little  of  the  corn  was  tasseled  at  the  time 
of  the  high  temperatures  and  hot  winds, 
and  now  we  have  prospects  for  a  fair  crop. 
Threshing  machines  are  making  slow 
progress  with  the  wheat.  Winter  wheat  is 
averaging  about  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Pastures  are  short. 
The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  light  and  the 
spring  sown  alfalfa  and  clover  are  mostly 
killed,  out.  Apples  will  make  one-half  a 
crop.  Prices:  Wheat,  75c;  corn,  60c; 
oats,  30c;  cattle,  $3  to  $6;  hogs,  $8.40;  eggs, 
14c;  butter,  23c;  butterfat,  23c. — M.  E. 
Bushnell. 

West  Fillmore  Co.  (Aug.  1) — July  was  a 
hot  and  dry  month.  Two  small  showers 
fell  this  week,  but  they  didn  t  do  much 
good.  Wheat  threshing  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  stacks  are  being  threshed  now 
as  there  was  not  enough  rain  to  put  the 
wheat  in  the  sweat.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  made  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Oats  was  fairly  good. 
The  corn  crop  is  in  bad  shape.  With  the 
best  of  weather  from  now  on,  it  will  not 
m.ake  half  a  crop.  The  second  crop  of 
alfalfa  was  light  and  the  third  crop  will 
be  lighter.  Pastures  are  dry  and  the  hay 
fields  are  drying  up  rapidly.  Prices:  Wheat, 
70c;  corn,  none  for  sale;  oats,  35c;  hogs, 
$8.30;  eggs,  11c;  butterfat,  23c. — Albert 
Krause. 

Gage  Co.  (July  31) — Le-s  than  one  inch 
of  rain  fell  during  the  month  of  July  and 
a  maximum  temperature  of  108  degrees 
was  recorded.  Winter  wheat  is  about  all 
threshed  and  is  averaging  twenty-five 
bu  hels  to  the  acre.  The  oats  crop  is 
good.  The  corn  crop  is  seriously  damaged 
and  no  one  can  tell  what  it  will  make.  A 
light  rain  fell  this  morning,  but  not  enough 
to   do   any  good. — W.    S.  Waxham. 

Johnson  Co.  (July  30) — It  is  still  dry  arid 
hot  here.  A  faint  trace  of  rain  fell  this 
morning.  The  corn  holds  up  wonderfully. 
It  is  about  all  tasseled.  Wheat  and  oats 
are  making  fine  yields — wheat,  twenty  to 
forty-four  bushels;  oats,  twenty-five  to 
forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  third 
cutting  of  alfalfa  will  be  light.  Prairie 
h^y  is  drying  up  and  the  pastures  are 
brown.  Many  are  feeding  hay.  Prices: 
Butter.  30c;  eggs,  12c;  corn,  64c;  hogs, 
$8.30;  hay,  $10  to  $12. — C.  V.  Douglas. 

Northwest  Clay  Co.  (Aug.  2) — It  is  hot 
and  dry  here  and  the  growing  crops  are 
suffering  for  rain.  Local  showers  fell  occa- 
sionally during  July,  but  they  were  not 
large  enough  to  do  any  good.  The  corn 
crop  is  a  failure.  Wheat  is  a  fair  crop. 
It  is  averaging  around  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  stacked  grain  is  being 
threshed  now  and  much  of  it  is  going  on 
the  market.  The  price  is  69  to  70  cents 
a  bushel.  The  oats  acreage  was  light,  but 
the  crop  is  yielding  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Many  fields  of 
alfalfa  were  not  cut  the  second  time  and 
the  prospects  are  poor  for  another  crop. 
Pastures  are  very  short,  but  stock  is  in  good 
condition.  Flies  are  very  bad  this  season. 
Early  potatoes  are  good,  but  the  late  vari- 
eties are  light.  The  peach  and  apple  crops 
will  be  light.  There  have  been  several 
farm  sales  in  this  vicinity  and  everything 
sold   for   high    prices. — E.    L.  Hadley. 

Nuckolls  Co.  (Aug.  2)— Dry  and  hot 
weather  has  prevailed  in  this'  section  during 
the  last  month.  The  total  rainfall  for  the 
month  was  .'48  to  .50  of  an  inch  over  most 
of  the  county.  Shock  threshing  is  finished 
and  many  of  the  stacks  have  been  threshed. 
The  yield  is  good.  Oats  made  a  fairly 
good  crop.  The  corn  has  suffered  much 
during  the  last  two  weeks,  and  unless  rain 
comes  soon  there  will  not  be  much  corn. 
The  pastures  are  dried  up  and  many  of  the 
farmers  are  feeding  their  stock.  Some 
fall  plowing  is  being  done  in  spite  of  the 
condition  of  the  ground.  The  second  crop 
of  alfalfa  is  very  light  and  most  of  it  is 
being  left  for  seed.  Prices:  Wheat,  70c; 
corn,  60c;  oats,  32c;  butterfat,  at  the  re- 
ceiving station,  23c;  shipped  direct,  26c. 
— Mack   I.  Koser. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Antelope  Co.  (July  28) — July  has  been 
a  month  of  varied  temperatures.  There 
have  been  some  very  hot  days  and  some 
very  cool  ones.  Most  of  the  county  had 
local  showers,  but  no  general  rains  fell 
during  the  month.  Corn  is  looking  well 
in  spite  of  the  dry  weather.  Harvest  i3 
now  on,  but  is  a  rather  slim  affair  in  this 
vicinity,  as  the  acreage  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  previous  years.  The 
hay  crop  is  above  the  average.  The  potato 
bugs  are  very  bad  and  have  destroyed  sev- 
eral fields  in  the  county.  Early  potatoes 
are  a  light  crop  owing  to  the  bugs  and  a 
lack  of  moisture.  The  second  cutting  of 
alfalfa  was  harvested  more  than  a  week 
ago  and  was  fairly  good.  Prices:  Hogs, 
$8.30;  corn.  48c:  oats.  31c;  butter,  18c, 
eggs,    13c. — Claude  Crisp. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (July  30) — The 
month  is  ending  with  cool  weather  and 
cloudy  days.  Harvest  is  finished  and 
threshing  has  begun.  There  is  no  surplus 
grain  in  the  farmers'  hands.  The  dairy 
cows  are  holding  their  own  and  giving 
large  quantities  of  milk.  The  price  of 
butterfat     has     advanced    to    24     oents  a 


pound.  Flies  are  more  numerous  than 
u.ual    this   summer. — S.    B.  Whitmore. 

Washington  Co.  (Aug.  2) — Nothing  but 
light  showers  fell  during  the  last  month. 
It  is  very  hot  and  dry  now.  The  corn  is 
shooting  but  needs  rain  badly.  Shock 
threshing  is  in  full  blast.  The  wheat  U 
averaging  from  fifteen  to  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Oats  is  a  fair  crop.  Most  of  the 
grain  will  be  threshed  from  the  shock  this 
year.  The  hay  crop  is  good.  Hog  cholera 
has  killed  quite  a  number  of  young  pigs. 
Some  farmers  are  vaccinating  their  hogs, 
but  there  hasn't  been  time  enough  to  re- 
port results.  Pastures-  are  short.  Butter- 
fat  is    24    cents   a    pound.— Glen  Wilson. 

Northwest  Pierce  Co.  (July  31) — July  has 
been  pretty  dry.  The  hay  in  the  bottoms 
is  good,  but  that  on  the  upland  is  short. 
Tame  hay  is  being  cut,  but  it  is  not  a 
heavy  crop.  Corn  is  very  spotted.  If  the 
month  of  August  is  as  dry  as  July  has 
been,  the  crop  will  be  light.  Prices:  Corn, 
50c;  oats,  32c;  hogs  $8.10;  egg<,  12c; 
butter,  25c;  butterfat,  at  the  receiving  sta- 
tion, 24c;  shipped  direct,  26c;  spring 
chickens,  15c;  old  hens.  10c;  hay,  $7  to 
$8  in  town. — I.  C.  Barnes. 

South   Central  Nebraska 

Custer  Co.  (July  30) — The  corn  is  look- 
ing very  good  and  is  earing  well,  but  It 
needs  rain.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  was 
a  little  short.  The  wheat  is  good,  but  oats 
is  a  failure.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  pigs 
in  the  county.  Cattle  are  scarce.  Pastures, 
wild  hay  and  potatoes  are  good.  Prices: 
Corn,  60c;  wheat,  70c;  butterfat,  23c; 
butter,   25c. — Walter  Deming. 

South  Dawson  Co.  (July  30) — The  month 
of  July  has  been  hot  and  dry.  Rain  fell 
on  July  17,  26  and  27.  The  corn  is  looking 
good  now,  but  is  in  need  of  more  rain. 
Winter  wheat  is  yielding  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  second  crop 
of  alfalfa"  is  in  the  stack  and  the  third 
crop  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.  A  few 
farmers  are  plowing.  Prices:  Wheat,  70c; 
butterfat,    23c;   eggs,    10c. — Eldon  Hanna. 

Northeast  Franklin  Co.  (July  28) — Har- 
vest is  finished  and  threshing  will  soon 
be  completed.  The  wheat  crop  was  dam- 
aged one-fourth  to  one-third  by  the  hot 
winds  that  blew  several  days  before  har- 
vest. Reports  from  threshermen  indicate 
that  the  yield  will  average  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  in  this  locality. 
One-half  inch  of  rain  fell  Sunday  night 
and  will  revive  corn  and  other  vegetation 
somewhat,  but  the  corn  has  been  seriously 
damaged  and  unless  more  rain  falls  soon 
the  crop  will  be  very  light.  Pastures  are 
badly  burned  and  the  wild  hay  crop  is  very 
light.  Considerable  wheat  is  being  mar- 
keted at  70  cents  a  bushel. — J.  H.  Sheffield. 

Southwest  Franklin  Co.  (Aug.  2) — The 
crop  summary  for  this  section  is  about  as 
follows:  Wheat  is  a  fair  crop;  the  quality 
is  good^and  the  straw  will  take  the  place 
of  hay  for  roughage.  Oats  is  a  light  crop. 
Corn,  excepting  that  on  the  first-bottom 
land,  is  a  total  failure.  Some  fields  will 
Tiot  make  fodder.  On  the  second-bottom, 
which  is  usually  our  best  corn  land,  the 
crop  is  fired  as  badly  as  on  the  uplands. 
Gardens  and  potatoes  are  a  failure  and  the 
fruit  is  falling  badly  from  the  trees.  Wild 
hay  will  be  a  light  crop.  The  first  cutting 
of  alfalfa  was  heavy;  the  second  cutting 
was  lighter;  and  the  third  cutting  will  be 
light.  Not  a  trace  of  rain  has  fallen  here 
for  five  weeks  and  the  du?t  in  the  roads 
is  almost  unbearable.  The  season  has  been 
as  dry  as  that  of  1900  or  1901.  However, 
if  rain  falls  in  time,  a  large  acreage  of 
wheat  and  rye  will  be  sown,  which  will  be 
a  great  help  in  carrying  the  stock  through 
the  winter.  Prices:  Wheat,  70c;  corn,  any 
price  you  ask  for  it:  butterfat,  24c;  hogs, 
$8.50;  hens,  10c;  spring  chickens,  15c. — 
A,   F.  Akers. 

North  Furnas'  Co.  (July  30) — One-half 
inch  of  rain  fell  during  the  month,  but  the 
corn  is  looking  well  in  spite  of  the  small 
amount  of  moisture.  Wheat  is  yielding 
from  eighteen  to  thirty-two  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  very  spotted  owing  to  the  local 
rains  in  the  spring.  Threshing  is  well 
under  way.  The  hay  crop  is  good.  Fruit 
is  plentiful. — P.   M.  Journey. 

Furnas  Co.  (Aug.  3) — We  are  s-uffering 
from  the  hot  and  dry  weather.  Threshing 
is  being  done  in  good  shape  and  the  wheat 
is  yielding  from  two  to  thirty-three  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  average  is  about  eight 
bushels.  The  quality  varies.  Corn  on  the 
upland  is  dried  up  and  that  on  the  bottoms 
is  damaged.  The  oats  and  barley  crops 
are  short.  Old  corn  is  scarce.  The  potato 
crop  is1  light.  Prices:  Corn,  74c;  wheat, 
69c;  butterfat,  23c;  creamery  butter,  35c— 
C.  E.  Laverack. 

South  Gosper  Co.  (July  30) — Two  inches 
of  rain  fell  this  month,  but  it  was  a  little 
too  late  for  small  grain.  The  corn  is  in 
fine  condition.  The  wheat  is  very  light 
and  much  grain  was  headed.  Some  fields 
are  making  only  a  few  bushels  to  the  acre, 
while  others  are  averaging  from  ten  to 
twelve.  The  potato  crop  is  light.  Hay 
looks   well. — Phoebe  Journey. 

North  Howard  Co.  (Aug.  1) — Three 
inches  of  rain  fell  since  our  last  report. 
One  and  three-eights  inches  fell  on  June 
29,  and  the  rest  during  July.  However,  It 
is  very  dry  here  now  and  the  corn  is  need- 
ing more  moisture.  It  is  green  and  grow- 
ing a  little,  and  If  we  get  rain  soon  the 
corn  crop  will  be  fairly  good.  Considerable 
shock   threshing   is   being   done.     Wheat  is 


averaging  from  fifteen  bushels  upward, 
but  it  is  not  a  very  good  quality.  Butter- 
fat is  23  cents  a  pound. — Niels  Sorensen. 

Phelps  Co.  (Aug.  2) — The  weather  is  very 
dry.  A  few  local  showers  fell  the  first  of 
the  week.  Crops  are  good  in  the  river 
bottom,  where  they  were  well  cultivated. 
The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  was  heavy  in 
the  bottoms  but  light  in  the  uplands.  Con-  \ 
siderable  threshing  is  being  done.  Nearly 
all  of  the  wheat  is  grading  No.  2.  Corn  i< 
seriously  damaged,  except  in  the  northern 
townships.  Some  of  it  has  just  tasseled 
and  hundreds  of  acres  will  he  cut  next 
week.  Early  potatoes  are  ripe,  but  they 
are  all  culls.  The  later  varieties  are  still 
green  and  a  good  rain  would  make  a  fair 
yield.  If  they  ripen  now.  the  yield  will 
be  about  forty  or  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  grasshoppers  are  still  numerous,  but 
there  is  nothing  but  dry  feed  for  them. 
Prices:  Wheat,  70c;  corn,  none  to  be  found 
at  70e;  potatoes,  $1;  cattle,  $4  to  $6;  hogs, 
$8.20;    butterfat,    26c. — H.   A.  Robinson. 

North  Webster  Co.  (July  28) — It  is  still 
dry  here  and  the  crops  are  burning  up  for 
the  want  of  moisture.  Very  little  rain  fell 
since  June  3  or  4.  The  heat  is  very  oppres- 
sive. Shock  threshing  is  finished.  Pastures 
are  very  short  and  "the  grass  in  the  hay 
fields  is  dry  enough  to  burn.  Prices:  Hogs, 
$8.50;  wheat,  68c;  oats,  30c;  chickens,  12c; 
eggs,  11c;  corn,  60c;  butter,  20c. — S.  J. 
Attwood. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Northeast  Frontier  Co.  (Aug.  2) — Rain 
Is  badly  needed  here.  One  and  one-fourth 
inches  fell  June  29  and  one  and  one-third 
inches  on  July  17.  Since  then  we  have  had 
only  a  shower.  While  the  early  corn  is . 
badly  damaged,  there  is  a  good  prospect  for 
75  per  cent  of  a  crop  if  rain  comes  soon. 
Threshing  is  well  under  way  and  the 
wheat  is  yielding  from  two  to  ten  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  quality  is  fair.  Very 
little  of  the  oats  is  being  threshed.  The 
most  of  it  will  be  fed  in  the  bundle.  The 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  in  the  stack  and 
is  light,  although  the  quality  is  good.  Wild 
hay  is  badly  burnt.  Kafir  corn,  milo  and 
listed  cane  are  doing  well  in  spite  of  the 
dry  weather.  Some  potatoes  are  a  failure 
and  others  will  made  a  fair  crop.  Gardens 
are  the  same.  It  has  been  a  good  year 
for  young  poultry  as  we  have  had  no  bad 
rain  or  hail  storms.  The  crop  of  early 
spring  pigs  was  poor,  but  summer  pigs 
are  doing  well  and  very  few  losses  have 
been  reported.  Colts  are  scarce  this  year. 
Many  farmers  are  through  with  their  work 
until  a  good  rain  falls  so  they  can  do  their 
fall  plowing  and  seeding.  The  local  mar- 
kets are  good  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
— Porter  Heumphreus. 

Southeast  Frontier  Co.  (July  30) — The 
last  rain,  amounting  to  1.51  inches,  fell 
July  17.  It  has  been  very  dry  since  then 
and  the  corn  needs  rain  badly.  Small  grain 
crops  were  very  light.  Pastures  are  brown. 
There  has  been  some  loss  of  cattle  from 
them  getting  in  the  wilted  cane  fields. 
Eggs  are  9  cents  a  dozen  in  Cambridge. 
The  prices  for  produce  have  gone  down 
just  at  the  time  when  farmers  need  good 
prices.  This  is  not  very  encouraging  to 
those  who  are  thinking  of  the  "back  to 
the   land"   proposition. — C.    S.  Frazier. 

Hayes  Co.  (July  31) — The  month  began 
and  ended  with  local  showers,  but  it  is 
still  dry  for  the  corn,  which  is  ta^seling 
and  beginning  to  ear,  and  much  of  It  is 
beyond  recovery.  Potatoes  are  alomst  a 
complete  failure  owing  to  the  drouth  and 
bugs.  The  small  grain  crops  are  consid- 
erably below  the  average.  The  grasshoppers 
and  dry  weather  were  very  hard  on  the 
third  crop  of  alfalfa.  Pastures  are  very 
poor.  Prices:  Corn,  60c;  butterfat.  23c; 
butter    13c;   eggs,    11c. — D.    L.  Christner. 

Southeast  Hayes  Co.  (July  24) — The  sec- 
ond cutting  of  alfalfa  is  in  the  stack,  but 
the  crop  is  rather  short.  Corn  was  dam- 
aged slightly  by  the  drouth,  but  the  rain 
of  July  17  brought  it  out  in  fine  shape. 
Small  grain  crops  were  very  light.  The 
weather  has  been  cool  the  last  few  days. 
— T.  C.  Wright. 

East  Perkins  Co  (Aug.  1) — A  very  heavy 
wind  and  rain  storm  visited  this  section 
July  2.  This  was  followed  by  very  hot 
weather.     Light  rains  fell  July   8   and  16. 

M 

&ryail  BALE  20  TONS  OR  MORE  A 
^DAY  AT  COST  OF  ONLY  40c  A  TON. 

Make  big  money  baling  tor  your  neighbors^ 
after  yours  is  done. 

The  Cyclone  is  powerful,  durable,^ 
repair-proof— made  almost  entirely  of 
finest  steel.   Unbreakable  steel  baling" 
chamber,  adjustable  tension,  makes  smooth,' 
clean,  tight  bales,75to  125  lbs.  as  desired. 
Three  strokeseach  circle.  Self-feed.  Works^ 
at  stack,  barn  or  windrow. 

Here's  the  biggeet  money  maker  you  can  - 
buy.    Low  price.   Free  trial  and  absolute 
guarantee  on  every  press.  Write  today — 
loll  information  free. 

Geo.  Ertel  Co. 

J 387  Ky.  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


Thetieider  Tractor 
Again  LeadsThem  Ail. 


Runs  Successfully  on  Either  Gas- 
oline, Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene  I 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  sun-l 
pie  device  permits  the  use  of  either  Gasoline,  Motorl 
Spirits  or  Kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts pf— 
tractor  in  a  class  all  by  itself.  A  gallon  of 
kerosene  runs  the  Heider  Tractor  longer 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  develops  (  ,  v 
the  same  power,  thereby  doing  the  \  V^.< 
same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
tractor  on  the  market. 


^  "XTheHeiderTrdctor 
tmmmim    \Pays  for  Itself. 


Its  4-cylinder 
motor,  light 
weight,  great 
power,  simple 
operation,  eco- 
nomical fuel 
consumption, 
make  it  t  h  e 
best,  most 
practical,  all- 
purpose  one- 


man  tractor  manufactured.  Investigate 'before ;  buy 
SS  Write  today  for  free  book  on  Tractor  Farming 
HEIDER  HF6.COm  230  Main  St.,  CARROLL,  In 
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During  the  latter  half  of  the  month  the 
weather  was  cooler  and  showers  fell  occa- 
sionally. The  wheat  harvest  is  about 
finished.  Corn  looks  fairly  good,  but  needs 
rain.  Potatoes  are  a  fair  crop.  The  hay 
crop  will  be  short.  Prices:  Hogs.  $8.35; 
corn,  45c;  butterfat,  23c. — Will  Kennicutt. 
North.   Central  Nebraska 

Arthur  Co.  (July  2  8,  Special) — Rain 
amounting  to  1.03  inches  fell  here  July 
26  and  27.  This  is  fine  for  the  growing 
crops. — Mrs.    M.  Lloyd. 

East  Boyd  Co.  (Aug.  1)  — -July  was  a 
month  of  fine  growing  weather.  The  high- 
est temperature  was  94  degrees  and  the 
lowest  was  72  degrees.  Several  rains  fell 
during  the  month,  but  only  two  hard  ones. 
No  damage  was  done  by  hail,  water  or 
wind.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  was 
lighter  than  the  first  crop.  This'  has  been 
a  good  harvest  season.  The  straw  was 
rather  short  and  the  yield  was  not  up  to 
the  standard,  but  the  quality  of  the  grain 
was  good.  Rye.  barley,  winter  wheat, 
spring  wheat  and  oats  are  grown  here. 
Emmer  was  tried  in  former  years  and  was 
well  thought  of.  but  I  do  not  know  if  It  is 
still  grown.  The  hay  crop  is  promising 
and  the  pastures  are  good.  Livestock  is 
thriving. — N.   H.  Blackmer. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(Aug.  2) — The  oats  harvest  is  nearly 
finished.  Much  of  the  early  harvested  grain 
is  threshed.  Some  is  being  stacked.  Corn 
is  tasseling  and  silking  nicely,  but  it  needs 
ram.  The  days  are  so  hot  that  the  corn 
leaves'  are  curled  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  The  nights  are  cool  and  de- 
lightful. The  melon  crop  is  very  promis- 
ing, but  potatoes  are  not  yielding  up  to 
the  usual  standard.  New  apples  are  sell- 
ing at  75  cents  a  bushel,  and  peaches 
(shipped  in)  at  $3  a  bushel.  Most  of  the 
cream  producers  in  this  section  sell  cream 
to  the  large  creameries'.  The  price  of  but- 
terfat   is   22    cents. — Charles  Saiser. 

Holt  Co.  (July  31) — About  two  and  one- 
half  inches  of  rain  fell  during  July.  The 
corn  has  never  looked  better  since  1902 
than  it  does  now,  but  it  needs  more  rain. 
If  we  get  rain  within  a  week,  there  will 
be  a  heavy  crop  of  corn.  The  small  grain 
is  very  short  north  of  the  Elkhorn  river, 
and  is  of  poor  quality.  South  of  the  river 
the  grain  is  well  filled.  No  threshing  has 
been  done  in  this  locality.  The  second 
crop  of  alfalfa  is-  in  the  stack  and  is  light. 
Wild  hay  will  make  a.bout  two-thirds  of 
the  normal  crop.  Quite  a  number  are  mak- 
ing hay  now.  The  pastures  are  good  and 
livestock  is  doing  well.  Prices:  Hogs, 
$8.25;  corn.  55c;  oats.  43c;  rye,  47c;  new 
potatoes,  $1.25;  eggs,  12c;  butterfat,  23c  at 
the  receiving  station,  and  about  3c  a  pound 
more  for  those  who  ship. — Joseph  Kaplan. 

Thomas  Co.  (Aug.  2) — The  weather  is 
hot  and  dry  at  the  present  time.  A  heavy 
rain  fell  the  middle  of  the  month  and 
about  one-half  inch  on  July  27.  The  nights 
are  quite  cool.  The  corn  is"  not  really 
suffering  for  moisture,  but  a  good  rain 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  it.  The  hay 
crop  is  fair  and  the  pastures  are  good. 
Stock  is  in  good  shape.  Potato  bugs  have 
done  much  damage  to  the  potatoes  and  the 
crop  will  be  short. — E.  C.  Ryman. 

Oilier  States 

Thomas  Co.,  Kant..   (Aug.   1) — It   is  very 


Omaha's  Quality 
Furniture  Store 

This  store  is  noted  for  selling  only  de- 
pendable merchandise  —  Furniture.  Dra- 
peries, Carpets  and  Rugs  that  will  give 
good  service  and  satisfy  purchasers.  This 
policy  of  "standard  quality"  enables  us 
to  guarantee  anything  you  buy.  Tou  are 
offered  here  in  our  3V4  acres  of  floor  space 
a  greater  variety  than  in  your  home  store 
or  any  other  store  in  Nebraska.  Visit  us, 
or  if  you're  not  coming  to  Omaha,  order 
hy  mail.  Write  for  price  and  description 
of  any  article  desired. 

For  10c  we'll  send  you  a  25c 
bottle  of  Furniture  Polish. 
Write  to  Dept.  B. 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co., 

415-17  SO.  16TH  ST.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Payments   If   You   Wish.  ' 


hot  and  dry  here  and  the  grasshoppers  are 
thick.  Threshing  is-  in  full  blast.  Butter- 
fat was  24c  last  week. — M.  N.  Bunker. 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
commas  f  - 
ty  can  ,*et' 
one  Cor 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  bis  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  frame.  AH  No.  9  galvanieed 
.ire  mesh.  Special  hinifps.  Patented  self-loekinir 
latch.  Steel  center  brace.  Unbreakable.  Raise! 
at  either  end.  Sold  on  30  days'  trial  at  cor  spe- 
cial direct-to-you  factory  price. 

W.  K.  VOORHECS.  Mgr.  Stand. r  ,  Mfg.  Co.. 
304  Main  St.        Cedar  Fall*,  Iowa  I 


H.  C.  McKclvie,  Field  Man 

Tha  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  -from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKel  vie,  Publisher. 
O.  I.  PURDT.  Fieldman 
Smatlas's  Big  Polands 

J.  E.  Smatlan's  herd  of  big  Polands  at 
Schuyler.  Neb.,  contains  one  of  the  finest 
lots  of  big,  smooth  brood  sows  you  have 
ever  seen.  Mr.  Smatlan  has  a  finely 
equipped  farm  near  town  and  has  built  up 
his-  herd  carefully.  He  bought  in  five  or 
six  extra  choice  top  sows  last  winter  and 
most  of  these  added  good  things  to  his  pig 
crop.  He  has  some  extra  spring  hoars 
of  Big  Orange,  Big  Jumbo  and  Big  Timm 
breeding  for  sale;  also  a  nnmber  by  his 
Ponder  Model  boar  which  he  lately  lost  by 
over-heat.  Mr.  Smatlan  is  equipped  to  fill 
mail  orders  on  boars  or  gilts-  at  reasonable 
prices.  Write  him  and  mention  this  paper. 
Wilis'  Big;  Polands 

We  recently  saw  at  the  farm  of  C.  C. 
Ellis,  Bellwood,  Neb.,  sixty  spring  pigs  that 
are  just  about  as  big  and  uniform  as  we 
have  seen  in  any  herd,  any  breed.  They 
have  the  bone,  stretch,  big  frames,  good 
coats  and  colors,  and  general  uniformity 
that  make  them  an  unusual  lot.  Practically 
all  of  these  pigs  are  sired  by  Big  Bone  2d. 
Big  Bone  2d  appeals  to  us'  as  being  one  of 
the  strongest  combinations  of  size  and 
quality  that  can  be  prdouced.  He  has  great 
width  and  strength  of  back,  unusually  deep 
and  full  in  the  hind  quarters,  ribs  down 
well,  stands  well  on  his  feet,  has  good 
bone,  is  black  as  a  crow,  and  just  sort  of 
makes  you  take  notice  as'  he  parades  around 
over  the  lot.  Mr.  Ellis  would  sell  this 
boar,  but  is  not  anxious  at  all.  If  I  had  a 
bunch  of  good  Poland  China  sows  and  could 
buy  Big  Bone  2d,  even  at  the  price  Mr. 
Ellis  has  on  him,  he  would  change  hands. 
The  Ellis  herd  is  comprised  of  a  good  lot 
of  sows  of  Big  Bone,  Orange  Wonder, 
Expansive,  Giantess  and  Jumbo  breeding. 
He  will  s'ell  fifty  head  of  his  toppiest. 
growthiest  spring  pigs  in  Bellwood,  Oc- 
tober 27.  This  will  be  one  of  the  good 
Poland  offerings. 

Gorder  Poland  Chinas 

A  Poland  China  herd  in  Nebraska  that 
carries  good  breeding  and  has  a  choice  lot 
of  individuals,  is  the  Gorder  herd  at  Platts- 
mouth.  Neb.  A  number  of  the  Poland 
China  breeders  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  knew 
the  late  Mr.  August  Gorder,  who  estab- 
lished this  herd.  He  was  a  good  buyer, 
bidding  only  on  the  good  ones,  and  was  a 
very  careful  feeder  and  caretaker.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Gorder,  which  was  about  a 
month  ago,  took  away  one  of  Plattsmouth's 
best  citizens  and  business  men.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  operating  a  large 
implement  store  there.  which  he  had 
owned  for  a  number  of  years.  He  spent 
his  spare  time  with  the  Polands,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  boy  and  Mrs.  Gorder 
they  were  rapidly  coming  to  the  front. 
Mrs.  Gorder  has  always  taken  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  herd  and  it  was  through 
her  enthusiasm  that  he  bought  the  first 
pure  bred  sow.  This  sow  did  so  well  for 
(hem  that  they  decided  to  raise  enough 
to  hold  annual  sales.  We  recently  visited 
this  herd  and  will  say  that  the  entire  herd 
is  in  excellent  condition.  Mrs.  Gorder  will 
tro  ahead  with  the  Poland  China  business, 
ah'y  assisted  by  her  son,  William.  The 
most  of  the  spring  pigs  are  by  Futurity 
Jack,  the  top  boar  In  Mr.  D.  C.  Lonergan's 
°ale  last  fall.  He  was  a  remarkable  good 
pig  and  the  pigs  which  they  have  sired  by 
h'rn  are  growthy  fellows  with  lots  of  good 
heavy  bone  and  are  very  uniform.  They 
are  out  of  Big  Hadley.  Centennial,  Big  Tom 
and  Big  Arictor  bred  dams.  Futurity  Jack 
was  fired  by  the  good  breeding  boar,  I  Am 
Big  Too.  They  have  a  good  spring  litter 
by  Guy's  Price's'  Last  out  of  a  dam  by  Big 
Victor,  and  there  are  some  corking  good 
boar  pigs  in  this  litter.  Aside  from  their 
spring  pigs  they  have  some  fall  pigs  that 
are  above  the  average  that  you  see.  These 
are  sired  by  Teddy,  a  son  of  Big  Mischief, 
he  by  Mischief  Maker's  Best.  Their  pres- 
ent herd  boar  is  Petite  Tecums'eh,  a  two- 
year-old  boar  sired  by  Matchless  Expan- 
sion, out  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Miller's 
Tecumseh.  Some  of  the  spring  pigs  are 
by  him.  He  Is  a  very  large  boar  and  a 
corking  good  individual.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  considerable  of  his 
breeding  in  the  herd  they  are  going  to  let 
him  go  in.  the  fall  sale  and  it  will  be  a 
eood  boar  for  someone  looking  for  the  big 
kind  to  put  in  their  herd.  The  fall  sale 
will  be  on  November  12,  at  which  time 
they  will  sell  fifty  head.  There  will  be 
twenty-five  boars  and  twenty-five  sows  in 
this-  offering  and  it  will  include  some  at- 
tractions. Later  on  we  will  have  more  to 
say   in   regard   to   this  sale. 

(Continued  to  Page  782) 


Aug.  14— R.   B.   Baird,   Central  City,  Neb. 
Oct.   4 — Frank   Rainier,    Logan,  la. 
Oct.    6 — G.  B.  Van  Kleeck,   Central  City. 
Oct.  11 — Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 
Oct.  13 — C.   B.   Powers,   Aurora,  Neb. 
Oct.  16 — Harry  Dodds,   Florence,  Neb. 
Oct.  18 — C.  H.  Harper,   Benkelman,  Neb. 
Oct.  18 — Iver  S.   Johnson,   Stanton,  Ntb. 
Oct.  20 — Wm.   Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 
Oct.  21 — C.  W.   Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 
Oct.  22 — J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
Oct.  25 — J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 
Oct.  27 — C.    C.    Ellis,    Bellwood,  Neb. 
Oct.  29 — Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 
Oct.  29 — Albert  Smith   &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 
Nov.    1 — Fred    Hassler,    Manning,  la. 
Nov.    R — H.  O.  Williamson.  Herman.  Neb. 
Nov.  13 — Harry    Dodds.    Florence,  Neb. 
Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durhams 


RICH,  level,  productive  land  near 
main-line  railroad;  good  building  ma- 
terial cheap  and  easy  to  get;  good 
water,  fuel,  markets;  free  range;  best 
proposition  yet  offered  for  general 
farming  and  stock-raising. 
Write    NOW,    to — 

INTER-STATE  LAND  COMPANY 
LOCK   BOX   899  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov, 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

F — O.  S.  Larson  &  Sons,  Logan,  la. 
7 — Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
— John    Bader,,  Scribner,  Neb. 
— D.   C.   Loner'gan,   Florence,  Neb. 
— George  Briggs,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
-rWilllam   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 
— F.  A.  Lemmerman.  Creston,  Neb. 
— Henry  Aase,   Bradish,  Neb. 

■M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman  Grove.  Neb. 

■J.    J.   Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 

M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  Valley,  la. 

G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 

Frank  Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 

W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons,  Tecumseh. 

■Emil  Anderson,   Edgar,  Neb. 

■Theo.  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 

Fred'  Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

■Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 

•J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 

•Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 

■A.  T.  Cross,  Guide  Rock,  Neb. 

■J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

-Blackburn  Bros..   Royal.  Neb 

-Mrs.    Aug.    Gorder   &   Son.  Platts- 

mouth,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
— Henry  Fesenmeyer,  Clarinda.  Ia. 
— J.  W.  Pfander  &  Sons,  Clarinda,  Ia. 


Aug.  19— Ernest   Stein,    O'Neill,  Neb. 
perslon  sale. 

Herefords 
Mar.  10 — A.   F.    Hager,   Avoca,  Ia. 


CLEANING 

DYEING 
PRESSING 

LINCOLN  CLEANING 
±!!£  DYE  WORKS 

3Z0-32Z  SO.  I  I™  ST. 


Write   for  Price  List.   Lincoln,  Neb. 


Guaranteed  Seed  Corn  Dryer 
At  Special  Bargain  Price.- 


A  new  invention  lately  patented,  now  the  most  popular  on  the 
market.    Made  on  most  scientific  principles,  most  conven 
Lowest  in  price.      Cheaper  than  homemade 
dryers.    Each  dryer  holds  200  ears.    Crimped  wire 
through  cobs  aids  drying.     Each  ear  separate, 
only  two  kernels  of  butts  touch.     Special  price 


CAPACITY 
tOO EARS 


Each,  Shipped  Prepaid 
On  30  Days'  Trial 

One  hanger  complete  holds  200  ears,  price 
$1.50  each,  3  for  $4.25,  6  for  $8  00  or  12  for  $15  00. 
Soldon30days'  trial,  which  means  money  back  if  dryers 
are  not  as  we  claim,  namely,  the  handiest,  most  practical,  ^ 
best  made  hanger  on  the  market.   Money  back  without  1 
quibbling  or  argument  1 

Send  Your  Order  Today' 

Or  Write  for  Free  Offer 

^  You  take  no  chances.    Our  money-back  offer  protects  you.   The  pub-  J 
Usher  of  this  paper  guarantees  you  a  square  deal.  If  you  want  to  J 
investigate  before  you  buy  send  us  your  name  and  address  ror  M 
^^B^full  particulars.    Also  get  our  offer  whereby  one  farmer  in  M 
^^^^^^each  community  can  get  one  of  these  dryers  free.  Addrest^B 

^^^^  Farmers   Specialty  Co., 
°nc  59  Linn  St.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

^H'^^^^.Sales  asents  wanted.    The  Sime  ,^^^f 
In  Each      ^^^^^^Seed  £orn  Dryer  soils  It-  ^^^^F 
Community    ^^|^^^^^self  on  sight. ^^^^B^^r 
Can  Get  a  '.Dryer  fe^MMBaaaaaafl 

FREE  —  •  v 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 


"DOG  DAYS"  THE  BEST 
TIME  TO  BUY  ONE 

There  was  never  before  as  good  a  time  to  buy  a  DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separator  as  right  now. 

The  "dog  days"  are  at  hand  when  dairying  is  most  difficult 
without  a  separator  and  when  the  increase  in  quantity  and 
improvement  in  quality  of  cream  and  butter 
are  greatest  through  the  use  of  a  good  sepa- 
rator, which  with  present  high  prices  means 
even  more  now  than  ever  before. 

Then  there  is  the  great  saving  of  time 
and  labor,  which  counts  for  more  in  summer 
than  at  any  other  season  and  often  alone 
saves  the  cost  of  the  separator,  aside  from 
all  its  other  advantages. 

This    is    likewise    the    season  when 
DE    LAVAL    superiority    counts    for  most 
over  other   separators, — in  closer  skimming, 
larger     capacity,     easier     running,  easier 
handling,  easier  cleaning  and  absolute  sanitariness. 

A  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  bought  now  will  easily  save 
its  cost  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  may  be  bought  for  cash 
or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  actually  pay  for  itself. 

Look  up  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once,  or  drop  us  a 
line  and  we  will  have  him  look  you  up. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


*  The  New  Press  with 
the  powerful  eccentric 
drive 


Ask  for  Book 
No.  M  16 


JOHN  DEERE 
Motor  Press 


Ask  for  Free  Book 


Write  For  Free  Books 

THE  JOHN  DEERE 
Line  of  Hay  Tools 
Consists  of 
q  DAIN  MOWERS 
4j,  5  and  6  foot  cut 
DAIN  LOADERS 
6  and  8  foot  width 
DAIN  RAKES 
Sulky  and  Sweeps,  all  sizes 
DAIN  STACKERS 
In  all  styles  and  sizes 

The  line  is  complete  and 
is  without  exception  of  the 
well  known  high-grade  John 
Deere  Design  and  construc- 
tion. 

Attractive  folders  will  be 
sent  free. 

Be  sure  to  mention  the 
kind  of  machine  in  which 
you  are  interested  so  that 
we  will  be  sure  to  send  you 
just  what  you  want. 


ECCENTRIC  gears  give  25  per  cent  more 
power  on  working  stroke  than  is  possible 
on  ordinary  presses. 
Double  drive  with  straight  belts  eliminates 
wear  on  belts,  press,  and  engine  bearings. 

Plunger  head  has  a  prying  instead  of  butt- 
ing action,  applying  power  to  better  advan- 
tage and  relieving  press  of  jar  and  shock. 

No  back  gears,  no  fly  wheel,  no  clutch  means 
fewer  parts,  less  friction,  less  wear  and  tear, 
and  less  repair  expense.  ' 

Improved  block  dropper  prevents  crushing 
of  blocks  or  breaking  feeder  head. 

Baling  case  is  bridge  trussed  and  will  stand 
enormous  strains. 

High  grade  steel  frame  is  continuous 
throughout,  no  joints  or  splices.  Made  of 
angle  steel  with  heavy  plates. 

Press  mounted  on  substantial  all-stee1  truck. 
The  John  Deere  Motor  Press  is  a  con  plete, 
self-contained  power  baling  outfit,  always 
ready  to  move  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Spend  your  time  in  baling — not  in  moving 
and  setting. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  III. 


"Opens  and  Closes  Easier 
Than  Your  Barn  Door" 

That's  the  opinion  of  every  man  who  ever  fed  stock  from  the 
Hinge  Door  Silo.  So  simple  and  easy  that  it  can  be  operated 
by  a  child  with  safety.  Write  us  today  for  full  facts  about 


The  HINGE-DOOR  and 

COPYRIGHTED 

LANSING  SILOS 

with  all  the  latest  and  valuable  improvements  in  silo  construc- 
tion, and  trebled  in  value  with  the  Hinge  Door.   Our  book  also 
tells  about  Lansing  Silos.  Your  choice  of  two  famous  makes. 
Get  our  book  before  you  close  a  deal  for  any  silo. 
Woods  Bros.  Silo  and  Mfg.  Co.,  General  Office,  Lincoln,  Neb, 

lanaino,.  Mich.  Maryrille.  Mo.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Cedir  Rapids,  laws.  E  St.  Unit.  III.  Topeka, 
**»■  Lenngion.  Ky.  Oenvtr,  Csla.  Spokane,  Wash.  Wrili  Dopl.  22  Niaroal  OHiee. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  NOW 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS— S.  R.  McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Ripening  Cream 

Not  nearly  so  much  butter  is  now 
made  on  farms  as  was  made  there  a 
few  years  ago.  Selling  butterfat  in 
the  form  of  cream  has  become  more 
popular  with  farmers,  and  particu- 
larly with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
than  selling  it  in  large,  yellow  rolls. 
However,  not  many  farmers  have 
gone  to  the  extreme  of  selling  all 
their  cream  and  buying  butter  for 
table  use.  There  is  still  an  interest, 
therefore,  in  farm  butter-making,  and 
in  methods  of  handling  cream  to 
make  good  butter. 

Or«e  of  the  important  steps  in 
butter-making  is  ripening  the  cream. 
Ripe  cream,  if  it  has  been  ripened 
properly,  is  simply  sour  cream.  Cream 
is  ripened  before  churning  because 
nearly  everybody  prefers  a  sour- 
cream  flavor  in  butter,  and  because 
ripe  cream  churns  more  easily  and 
more  thoroughly  than  sweet  cream. 
Cream  sours  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  bacteria,  organisms  too 
small  to  be  seen  without  a  microscope 
— people  used  to  call  them  microbes. 
The  kind  of  bacterial  that  cause  milk 
and  cream  to  sour  work  upon  the 
milk  sugar,  converting  a  part  of  it 
into  lactic  acid. 

Lactic  acid  bacteria  are  very  gen- 
erally distributed,  and  enough  get 
into  milk  to  cause  it,  or  the  cream 
therefrom,  to  sour,  if  it  is  left  stand- 
ing at  the  proper  temperature.  Lactic 
acid  bacteria  develop  best  at  a  tem- 
perature of  65  to  70  degrees.  The 
common  practice  in  farm  butter- 
making  is  to  set  the  cream  away  in 
a  cool  place  until  nearly  churning 
time,  and  then  to  put  it  in  a  warm 
place  to  ripen.  The  latter,  of  course, 
encourages  the  growth  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria  and  results  in  rapid  souring. 

Pure  cultures  of  desirable  souring 
bacteria,  called  "starters,"  are  used 
by  many  butter-makers,  especially  in 
creameries.  These  are  added  to  the 
cream  not  only  to  hasten  ripening, 
but  to  insure  a  bountiful  supply  of 
the  bacteria  that  will  cause  good 
flavors  in  the  butter.  In  creameries 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  first  pas- 
teurize the  cream — that  is,  heat  it  to 
destroy  all  the  bacteria  it  contains 
— and  then  to  add  desirable  lactic  acid 
bacteria  in  the  form  of  a  starter.  In 
that  way  the  flavor  of  the  butter  can 
be  controlled. 

When  cream  is  allowed  to  ripen 
naturally  not  only  do  the  lactic  acid 
bacteria  it  contains  increase,  but 
other  forms  of  bacteria  develop  also. 
Many  of  these  are  undesirable,  and 
produce  bad  flavors.  That  is  the 
reason  for  pasteurization  and  the 
adding  of  a  "starter"  containing  a 
known  kind  of  bacteria. 

In  centralized  creameries  cream  is 
often  received  in  a  very  advanced 
stage  of  ripening.  Much  of  it  could 
be  called  dead  ripe.  Already  too 
much  acid  has  developed.  Such 
cream  is  first  pasteurized  to  kill  the 
bacteria  it  contains;  then  the  acid  is 
neutralized  with  lime.  By  the  use  of 
a  starter  the  cream  is  then  re- 
ripened  to  the  desired  point.  Of 
course,  bad  flavors  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  undesirable  bacteria  in 
the  cream  before  it  was  received  at 
the  creamery  cannot  be  removed  in 
this  way,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  even  with  all  their  manipulation 
creameries  cannot  make  butter  of 
good  flavor  out  of  rotten  cream.  They 
can  improve  it  mightily,  however, 
over  what  it  would  be  if  the  over- 
ripe cream  were  placed  directly  in 
the  churns. 

Not  many  housewives  or  farm 
butter-makers  are  equipped  to  use 
starters;  they  must  ripen  their  cream 
by  the  development  of  the  lactic  acid 
bacteria  it  contains  normally.  Clean- 
liness in  handling  the  milk  and  cream 
is  a  big  factor  in  the  control  of  butter 
flavors  under  such  circumstances. 
The  bacteria  that  get  into  the  milk 
or  cream  with  dirt,  or  from  insanitary 
utensils,  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
produce  bad  flavors.  By  exercising 
cleanliness,  holding  the  cream  at  a 
low  temperature  until  ready  to  ripen 
it,  and  then  placing  it  in  a  temper- 
ature of  from  65  to  70  degrees,  so  as 
to  encourage  the  lactic  acid  bacteria, 
fairly  good  control  over  the  flavor 
may  be  secured. 

The  degree  of  ripeness  is  an  im- 
portant factor,  also,  in  the  flavor  of 
butter.    Over-ripening  gives  an  acid 


taste,  and  may  develop  stale  and 
yeasty  flavors.  In  large  creameries 
the  right  degree  of  ripeness  is  deter- 
mined by  an  acidity  test.  That  is  very 
accurate.  The  housewife  or  farm 
butter-maker  must  depend  upon  taste 
and  smell  to  determine  the  right 
sourness.  These  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  appearance  of  the 
cream;  ripe  cream  thickens  slightly 
and  takes  on  a  glossy  appearance. 
Cream  should  be  stirred  thoroughly 
and  frequently  while  it  is  riperjng  so 
as  to  distribute  the  flavors  uniformly 
among  butterfat  particles. 


Cows  and  Cream  Checks 

A  farmer  living  in  southwestern 
Nebraska,  in  a  locality  where  wheat 
failed  and  corn  is  failing,  writes  that 
cows  are  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
Not  long  ago  he  talked  with  a  country 
grocer,  who  said  that  he  had  accounts 
with  farmers  running  all  the  way 
from  $10  up  to  $100,  but  the  farmers 
who  milked  cows  owed  him  the  least. 
Many  a  farmer  in  western  Nebraska, 
western  Kansas  and  eastern  Colo- 
rado can  testify  to  the  ability  of  the 
cow  and  the  cream  can  to  furnish  a 
living  through  adverse  seasons.  It 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  farming  in  the  sub-humid  belt  is 
an  unsafe  proposition  without  live- 
stock. Feed  crops  are  always  surer 
than  grain  crops,  and  with  a  silo  a 
feed  supply  can  be  assured  even  in 
very  unfavorable  seasons.  And  of  all 
livestock,  dairy  cows,  although  re- 
quiring more  labor  than  beef  cattle, 
are  the  surest  income  producers. 


Dairy  Farming  Profitable 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Some  time 
ago  my  tenant  partner  advertised  in 
your  paper  to  sell  his  half  interest  in 
the  stock  on  my  dairy  farm  in  Mer- 
rick county.  The  advertisement  stated 
that  it  would  require  $1,500  in  cash 
and  four  milkers  in  the  family.  To 
our  surprise  he  received  fourteen 
replies,  thirteen  of  them  from  Ne- 
braska and  one  from  Ohio.  The 
writers  were  all  anxious  to  take  hold 
of  a  dairy  proposition  in  order  that 
they  might  better  their  condition. 

I  write  this  to  show  what  a  chance 
there  is  for  men  who  have  farms  to 
rent.  They  would  have  no  trouble  to 
find  renters  who  would  be  glad  to 
milk  a  number  of  cows.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, after  eight  years  of  experience 
in  the  dairy  business,  that  farmers 
in  the  eastern  half  of  this  state  can 
make  more  money  by  equiping  their 
farms  for  the  dairy  business,  placing 
on  them  a  lot  of  good  dairy  stock,  and 
giving  the  renter  an  equal  chance 
with  themselves,  than  to  raise  farm 
crops  on  their  land.  Not  only  will 
they  make  more  money,  but  their 
farms  will  become  more  fertile. 
There  is  not  a  160-acre  farm  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state  that,  if 
properly  managed,  would  not  keep  , 
from  twenty  to  forty  dairy  cows.  At 
prer^nt  prices,  each  cow  ought  to 
produce  not  less  than  $50  annually 
from  the  proceeds  of  butterfat  alone, 
and  some  of  them  a  great  deal  more. 

I  want  to  encourage  the  man  that 
has  a  farm  to  rent  to  equip  it  to 
make  money  as  well  as  to  help  the 
fellow  that  does  the  work.  During 
eight  years  I  have  had  two  renters. 
The  first  one,  who  had  only  a  plug 
team  and  no  money  when  he  went  to 
work,  sold  out  after  four  years  for 
$1,800.  The  second  man  had  no 
money,  but  a  large  family;  he  was  a 
practical  stockman  and  farmer.  Four 
vears  ago  on  Septemebr  1,  he  bought 
the  interest  of  the  first  renter  and 
went  in  debt  $1,750  to  do  it.  He  has 
now  sold  to  another  party.  Last  week 
he  told  me  that  he  would  have  $4,000 
to  take  with  him.  I  have  agreed  to 
rent  to  the  third  tenant  for  eighteen 
months,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  satisfaction  is  given  he  can  stay 
as  long  as  he  likes. 

Merrick  Co.         A.  M.  TEMPLIN. 


PASTURING  SWEET  CLOVER 

Along  with  a  letter  relating  to  an- 
other matter  a  Lincoln  county  sub- 
scriber sends  this  suggestion  regard- 
ing the  pasturing  of  sweet  clover: 
"The  way  to  get  cattle  started  to  eat 
sweet  clover  is  to  start  them  early 
in  the  spring,  as  sweet  clover  is 
always  the  first  thing  up  after  winter 
closes  and  the  last  thing  to  die  before 
winter  opens  again.  Cattle  will 
nearly  always  learn  to  eat  it  when 
there  is  nothing  else  green.  There 
is  no  danger  of  bloating;  I  have  pas- 
tured sweet  clover  for  eight  years. 
But  do  not  leave  them  on  long  at  a 
time  if  the  sweet  clover  is  very  large." 
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Mrs,  W,  3L»  McKenney,  Xdltor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
uSessMons  Answered  Free 

Poultry  Raising  IVot  Simple 

"Anybody  can  raise  chickens,  but 
there's  nothing  in  it,"  said  a  farmer 
friend  who  raises  wheat — in  wheat 
years. 

But  can  anybody  raise  chickens? 
Maybe  so,  but  why  then  the  com- 
plaints that  come  from  all  over  the 
country  during  the  early  summer  of 
losses  among  chickens.  Granted  that 
anybody,  by  following  directions  or 
by  merely  letting  the  old  hen  follow 
her  instincts,  can  hatch  chickens, 
hatching  chickens  isn't  raising  them, 
and  the  number  that  come  to  an 
untimely  end  in  their  infancy  and 
early  chickhood  far  exceed  the  num- 
ber that  reach  maturity. 

If  just  anyone  could  successfully 
raise  chickens — and  that  means  raise 
all  the  strong,  live  chicks  hatched — 
if  the  poultry  business  could  be 
broken  into  as  easily  as  the  country 
postoffice,  there  would  be  scores  of 
people  in  the  business  instead  of 
drudging  away  their  lives  in  stuffy 
offices  or  factories.  But  the  story  of 
poultry  ventures  by  amateurs,  who 
thought  that  anybody  could  raise 
chickens,  is,  in  most  cases,  a  story 
of  failure  and  disillusionment. 

There  is  money  in  poultry,  un- 
doubtedly, but  the  problem  is  to  get 
it.  Everyone  can  put  money  into  it, 
but  not  all  can  get  it  out.  And 
there's  the  rub.  When  people  come 
to  realize  that  even  so  simple  a 
thing  as  poultry  farming  requires 
knowledge  and  discriminating  care, 
and  go  into  the  business  well  pre- 
pared to  manage  it,  there  will  be 
fewer  failures  in  the  chicken  business. 

Except  in  a  few  isolated  cases  we 
are  hardly  justified  in  referring  to  it 
as  a  business,  even  because  the  large 
majority  of  poultry  that  reaches  the 
market  is  raised  as  a  sort  of  by- 
product on  farms,  and  not  half  of  it 
brings  a  profit  to  the  producer — not 
because  there  isn't  any  profit  in  the 
work,  but  because  of  hap-hazard  and 
wasteful  methods.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  make  a  success  of 
poultry  raising  as  a  business  is  in- 
creasing, because  people  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  must  be  carired  on  in  a 
business  way  by  people  who  thor- 
oughly understand  their  business.  As 
in  other  industrial  enterprises,  the 
little  leaks  and  losses  must  be  elim- 
inated if  the  books  are  to  show  a 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

If  all  the  chicks  that  died  in  this 
state  for  want  of  proper  care  had 
been  given  to  me  immediately  after 
they  were  hatched,  together  with  the 
space  they  occupied  in  their  brief 
life,  I  could  take  a  trip  to  Europe  on 
the  proceeds  from  their  sale  on  the 
market.  I  should  amend  that  by 
saying  all  the  strong  chicks  that  were 
hatched  right,  for  no  one  can  raise 
chicks  that  are  not  hatched  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  But  if  I  had  all 
the  chicks  that  should  have  lived, 
but  didn't  because  of  lack  of  proper 
conditions  and  feed  and  care,  I  would 
have  plenty  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned. 

However,  I  would  not  attempt  to 
raise  them  on  the  back  end  of  a  town 
lot  or  all  in  one  house.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct provision  that  I  should  have 
sufficient  room  for  the  chicks,  because 
lack  of  space  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  enormous  losses.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  on  most  farms,  but  not 
enough  of  it  is  used  for  the  chicks. 


Developing  Heavy  Layers 

For  two  years,  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican egg-laying  contest,  and  so  far 
this  year  in  the  Missouri  contest, 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by  an 
English  breeder  have  outdistanced 
everything  else,  especially  in  winter 
laying.  They  began  to  lay  soon  after 
their  arrival  and  kept  it  up  almost 
continuously,  except  during  the  molt- 
ing period. 

The  breeder  of  these  remarkable 
fowls  is  now  in  America,  visiting  the 
experiment  stations  where  his  fowls 
are  performing,  as  well  as  other 
poultry  farms  in  this  country.  His 
story  of  how  his  stock  is  raised  and 
fed  will  interest  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  breed  up  flocks  of  heavy- 
laying  hens. 

Without  going  into  details  as  to 
yards  and  buildings,  it  is  of  interest 
to  know  that  this  breeder's  farm  con- 
sists   of    but    twenty-three  acres. 


Thirteen  of  these  are  given  over  to 
poultry  yards  and  houses,  and  the 
other  ten  are  reserv;d  for  a  meadow 
for  cows,  ten  of  which  are  kept  to 
supply  milk  for  the  poultry.  About 
2,000  birds,  mostly  laying  hens,  are 
kept. 

This  man  started  twenty  years  ago 
with  twenty  hens  and  has  built  up 
entirely  on  poultry  a  substantial 
business.  Following  is  the  method 
of  feeding  his  famous  layers,  as  given 
in  the  Philadelphia  North  American: 
The  Ration 

"The  feeding  of  the  chickens  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  problem,  and  it 
follows  that  there  must  be  something 
well  thought  out  to  achieve  such  re- 
markable results.  Here  the  chicks 
progress  at  a  given  rate,  neither  more 
nor  less,  so  that  they  arrive  fully 
matured  for  laying  at  a  given  date. 

"While  in  the  brooder  the  chicks 
are  fed  on  dry  feed  for  the  first  fort- 
night, and  then  a  judicous  quantity 
of  soft  food  is  given  twice  a  day.  One 
thing  which  makes  the  dry  feed  pos- 
sible at  this  early  stage  of  chicken 
rearing  is  the  plentiful  supply  of 
skimmilk  they  get,  and  these  chickens 
drink  nothing  else,  and  this  has  a 
very  important  bearing  in  the  ratio 
of  the  food.  A  hundred  two  to  three 
weeks  old  chickens  drink  two  quarts 
of  skimmilk  a  day. 

"The  dry  feed  mixture  is  composed 
of:  Wheat,  four  parts;  canary  seed, 
one  part;  red  millet,  one  part;  white 
millet,  one  part;  hempseed,  quarter 
part;  red  and  white  corn  grits,  one 
part  each;  rice,  half  part;  ant  eggs, 
half  part;  dried  flies,  half  part; 
ground  gribbled  marrowfat  peas,  half 
part;  pinhead  oatmeal,  two  parts; 
grit,  5  per  cent. 

"The  soft  mash  consists  of  rice 
cooked  in  skimmilk,  dried  off  with 
biscuit  dust,  ground  oats  and  thirds 
in  equal  portions.  And  here  comes 
in  the  cows'  business  on  the  poultry 
farm.  After  a  few  years  of  poultry 
farming  the  grass  became  so  luxuri- 
ant in  the  pens  that  it  was  necessary 
to  go  in  and  cut  it  two  or  three  times 
a  year.  Animal  food  was  difficult  to 
obtain  for  the  chickens  and  milk  had 
to  be  bought,  so  it  seemed  quite  a 
natural  thing  that  cow  after  cow 
should  be  added  to  the  stock  with  the 
object  of  keeping  down  the  grass  and 
supplying  skimmilk,  which  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  undoubted 
stamina  of  the  stock.  The  cows  are 
thus  a  natural  adjunct  to  a  poultry 
farm. 

Feeding  Adult  Stock 

"The  feeding  in  general  use  on  the 
farm  is  the  following:  Two  gallon 
buckets  of  wheat  are  boiled  in  forty 
gallons  of  water;  when  all  is  boiling 
hot  it  is  mixed  up  with  clover  hay 
and  allowed  to  stand  two  hours,  when 
an  addition  of  one-third  bran,  one- 
third  biscuit  meal,  one-third  mid- 
dlings and  10  per  cent  meat  scrap 
is  added,  and  of  this  mash  the  birds 
are  allowed  to  take  their  fill,  the 
mash  being  given  in  the  evening. 

"The  morning  rations  of  winter  are 
composed  of  two  parts  wheat,  half 
part  maize  and  one  part  oats,  with 
a  tendency  to  run  off  maize  *in  the 
summer  months.  Occasionally  at 
midday  a  few  peas  are  given.  A 
generous  allowance  of  grain  is  given 
in  the  morning,  being  scattered  in  the 
litter  of  the  scratching  shed.  The 
litter  is  abundantly  supplied  at  all 
times. 

"If  the  mornings  are  inclined  to 
wet,  the  birds  are  confined  to  their 
houses  until  dinnertime,  and  if  the 
weather  is  still  threatening  they  are 
kept  in  for  the  whole  day;  and  as 
they  are  regularly  used  to  this  method 
there  is  no  appreciable  cessation  in 
the  egg  output  after  the  keeping  in 
or  letting  out  of  the  birds. 

"Green  food  is  supplied  daily  in 
the  pens,  but  is,  of  course,  inclined 
to  be  scant  in  winter,  and  about 
twenty-five  tons  of  mangels  are  used 
on  the  farm  annually;  each  fifteen 
birds  eat  a  mangel  a  day,  and  with 
all  this  flock  no  bran  hoppers  or  auto- 
matic feeders  of  any  kind  are  used 
except  in  one  new  intensive  house." 


Rations  in  Egg  Contests 

A  number  of  rations  are  being 
especially  tested  this  year  in  the 
Missouri  egg-laying  contest.  In  a 
recent  report  the  director  of  the  con- 
test makes  the  following  comments: 

"The  pen  that  has  all  kinds  of  feed  I 
before  it  dropped  from  first  place  last  i 
month  to  sixth  place  this  month.  The 
hens  made  a  good  record  during  the  I 
winter  and  spring,  surpassing  all  the  j 
other  pens.    This  indicates  that  hens  I 


may  do  well  when  fed  in  this  manner 
in  the  winter,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
method  in  hot  weather.  The  pen  that 
gets  nothing  but  corn,  wheat  and 
ground  oats,  with  buttermilk  to  drink, 
has  now  passed  to  first  place. 

"Pen  No.  67,  fed  by  automatic 
feeders,  receives  the  same  treatment 
that  our  regular  contest  pen  receives. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  grain 
is  fed  at  night  and  morning  by  hand 
to  the  regular  contest  pens,  while 
this  pen  is  fed  automatically.  The 
pen  occupies  second  place,  which 
indicates  that  it  is  not  a  bad  method 
to  use.  Connecticut  uses  this  method 
exclusively  in  her  contests,  and  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  great  labor-saver." 


Square  shallow  troughs,  made  of 
heavy  boards,  are  the  most  econom- 
ical for  feeding  mashes.  They  should 
be  cleaned  frequently  and  when 
empty  left  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays 
to  keep  them  sweet.  Never  feed  wet 
washes  on  the  ground.  It  is  not  only 
wasteful,  but  fowls  are  apt  to  pick 
up  filth  with  the  food  and  that  may 
cause  trouble. 


Priced  M 
Low!  IQ 


These  Genuine  Edwards 


STEEL 


SHINGLES 


Low,  direct  factory  prices,  all  freight  paid.  Cost 
less  than  wood.   Can't  rot  or  burn.   Made  bv  new 
'Tightcote"  Process  that  forever  prevents' rust 
Come  in  big  clusters  of  1(10,  hence  far  easier  put 
on  than  wood.   Over  100.000  buildings  now  roofed 
with  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles.   Tell  us  size  of 
your  roof  and  we'll  quote  you  an  almost  unbeliev- 
ably low  price  on  the  job.   Send  postal  now  for 
Roof  BookoiW  and  Prepaid  Factorv  Prices. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
8317-8367  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^%\fJt± 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  Ear-Jfif 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  BwBtS  4'"3? 
Plan     It  will  bring  you  100  pictures  ^j&MN&S^ 

Aermotor  Co.,  1t44  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago^^^ 


The  first  motor- 
cycle to  go  1 00 
miles  an  hour 


Excelsior 


Samson  of  the  Road 


The  only  motorcycle 
with  complete  control  in  handle  bars 

You  never  have  to  take  your  hands  off  the  handle  bars  of  the 
Excelsior  Auto-cycle.    The  right-hand  grip  controls  the  throttle.    The  left- 
hand  grip  operates  the  clutch.    To  slow  up  or  stop  takes  just  a  slight  twist. 
The  simplest,  safest,  surest  of  controls — a  ten-year  boy  can  do  it — you  can  learn  to  run  itin  five  minutes. 


Excelsior  Auto-cycle  has  wonderful  motor 

It's  the  most  powerful  engine  ever  put  into  any  motor- 
cycle. Every  Excelsior  victory  is  made  with  this  regular 
stock  design  motor.  These  victories  (Bee  panel  at  left) 
prove  the  superior  strength 
and  durability  of  motor  and 
entire  machine. 


EXCELSIOR 

World's  Records 


1  mile . .  36  sec.  flat 

3  miles  1.18  4-5 

3  miles  1.50  3-5 

4  miles  3.29  4-5 

5  miles  3.07  3-5 

10  miles  6.18 

30  miles.  .  .20.18  1-5 

50  miles.  .  .33.55  1-5 

75  miles  .  .  .50.55  2-5 

100  miles.  .  .68.01  4-5 

Few  territories  open 
for  live  agents 


Price  reasonable,  upkeep  low, 
lasts  for  years 

One  Excelsior  has  run  59.000  miles. 
Others  have  run  upwards  of  30.000.35.000 
and  40,000  miles  and  still  going.  Its  first 
cost  is  reasonable,  its  cost  of  maintenance 
low.  its  comfort  and  durability  without 
an  equal. 

Excelsior  Single,  4-5  311  P. 

Price        ...  $200 
Excelsior  Twin.  7-10  H.  P. 
Piice     ....  250 


Easiest  riding  on  country 
roads 

The  Kumfort  Kushion  seat 
post  and  crad.e  spring  fork 

an- orbs  all  jars.  Handle  bars,        .    .  ■    .       ,  ... 

are  so  constructed  tiiat  they   Write  today  tor  illustrated  catalog 

can't  twist  on  heaviest  roads.  „„J  _„„_.t'» 

The  Excelsior  holds  best  to  nearest  agent  s  name 

the  road.  Learn  al!  about  how  the  Excelsior  is 

built  — how  it  has  made  racing  record 
after  recor  1— how  it  Is  the  fastest  and 
most  powerful,  safestand  most  durable  of 
motorcyc.es. 

We'll  also  tell  you  where  you  can  see  the  "  X"  and  ride  it.    Write  today. 

Excelsior  Motor  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Department  K CHICAGO 


The  entire  frame  construc- 
tion is  re-iutorced,  and  can 
be  re  ied  upon  for  strength 
and  security. 


To  Keep  Your  Preserves 

in  perfect  condition,  dip  the  jars  in 


Pure  Refined  Paraffine 

Parowax  is  pure,  tasteless  and 
odorless. 

Inexpensive  to  buy;  easy  to  use. 
Pound  and  half-pound  cartons. 

At  druggists  and  grocers 

To  make  washing  easy 
use  Parowax. 

Just  shave  a  little  into 
a  boilerful  of  wash.  It 
cleans  and  whitens 
without  injuring  the 
clothes. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(Nebraska) 

Omaha 
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HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 

EITHER    SINGLY    OR    IN   CARLOAD    LOTS.  SIRED   BY    BEAU    GONDOLINE,  REX 

ONWARD  4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD   12TH.  THESE   BULLS   ARE    LARGELY  OUT 

OF  ANXIETY   4TH   BRED   COWS.  PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

A.  SPOONEB  &  SONS  MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six  bulls,   8   to   16   months    old,    and  ten 
head   of  cows   for  sale. 

G.  G.   CLEMENT                        ORD,  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds  in  Nebraska. 

Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

 FOR  SALE  

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money 
MOC8EL  BROS.             CAMBRIDGE,  NEB 

BERKSHIRES 

6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR   SALE   AT   $30.00   TO   $40.00.     SIRED   BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.    ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON                                                        WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

POLAND 

CHINAS 

DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
FRANK  DVORAK  HOWELLS,  NEBRASKA 

Poland  China  SPRING  BOARS 

By  Columbus,  Mable's  Wonder,  Smooth  Big  Bone  and  Gold  Dust  Hadley. 
0.  J.  McCULLOUGH  CLARKS,  NEBRASKA 


POLANDS 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 

SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR  SALE — Sired    mostly    by    HADLEY' S 

MOGUL    and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.  H.  SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED     DIFFEY  NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 


Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE 
H.   C.   MEINHOLD,   Stromsburg,  Nebraska 

First  Prize— "Big  Tom"  56664 

BIG  TOM,  first  prize  boar  of  Nebraska,  1911, 
heads  my  herd.     Spring  boars  for  sale. 
PAUL  WAGNER  PIERCE,  NEB. 


Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  of  early  farrow  for  sale. 
They     represent     big     breeding,     and  are* 

growthy   for   their  ages. 
JIM    HUTCHINSON  ELGIN,  NEB. 


Hornby  Bros.1  Polands 

200  spring  pigs.  Early  spring  males  for 
sale  by  BIG  BOY  by  Long  Boy  and 
ROYAL  CHIEF  by  Blue  Valley  Chief. 
HORNBY    BROTHERS      WINSIDE,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROGS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL.  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS  PILGER.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  MALES 

Sired  by  BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL,  B.  & 
G.'s  WONDER,  CRIMSON  BOY  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 
SERCK  &  LAMSON  NELIGH,  NEB. 


POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthy      spring      males      by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,   a  son  of  LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.   L.   POTTEIGER       FPLLERTON,  NEB. 

HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also   price   a   few   sows   for   fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HEN8LEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON      GENOA,  NEB. 

AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K.,  MODEL  AGAIN 
and     PARKDALE    WONDER.      Write  me 

for    prices    and  description. 
GEORGE   AVERILL      FULLERTON.  NEB. 

„  HAMPSHIRES   

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines1;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific    strains.     Choice    spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.  V.  HARVEY  CULBERTSON,  NEB. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and  if  not  as  described  will  pay  express. 
A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON,  NEB. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.    M.    KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF    THE    PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.   J.   KUZEL  CLARKSON,  NEB. 

BRADISH  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  by  RAY'S  MONARK  WON- 
DER,   LA    FALLETTE    TOP   and  VALLEY 

KING.     Fall   Sale   October  8th. 
HENRY    AASE  BRADISH.  NEB. 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Maies 

Am  booking  orders'  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F.    A.    SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS    of    both    sexes    for    sale  reasonable. 

Big    Type    and    Good  Breeding. 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 

O.  I.  C.'s    OR   CHESTER  WHITES 

Large,  smooth,  extra  heavy  boned  bred  sows 
and  spring  males  and  gilts.  Prices'  low. 
I.    E.   BURTON  MAYWOOD,  NEB. 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 
The  services  of  our  field  man  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  .sale  froaa  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 
O.  I.  PURDY.  Fieldman 

(Continued   from   Page  779) 
.    H.  D.  Geikens'  Durocs 

H.  D.  Geikens,  Cozad,  Neb.,  has  been 
breeding  good  hogs  for  a  number  of  years 
?nii  from  a  market  standpoint  has  been 
very  successful.  When  he  sends  a  car  of 
hogs  to  South  Omaha  they  invariably  bring 


HORSES 


PERCHERONS — 

Raise  more  colts  and 
make  more  horse  money 
by  having  your  own 
stallion.  Buying  now  at 
breeder's  prices  from  my 
big  bunch  of  young  studs, 
sound,  broke  to  work  and 
w  ith  big  size,  will  be  the 
most  profitable  for  you. 
Just    east     of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R.7,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


 BERKSHIRES 

Cushman's  Berkshires 

Limited  number  of  herd  heading  spring 
boars  by  ROSE  HILL  BARON  for  sale 
at  low  figures.    Address — 

GEORGE  8.   CUSHMAN  YORK,  NEB. 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  bv  BARON  PEABODY  10TH. 
GEORGE  PORTER  STANTON,  NEB. 


SHORTHORNS 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of  Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN    E.    WILSON      BEL  VIDE  RE,  NEB. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Tamworth  Hogs 
D.  SECORD,  Sumner,  Neb. 


^UCTIONEEML 

Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Special  actual  practice  term 
opens  February  3.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 
SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.    Carpenter,    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 


N.  G.  KRASCHEL, 


HARLAN 
IOWA 

Live     Stock  Auctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in    the    country.        WRITE    FOR  DATES. 


COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE    STOCK   AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be     pleased    to     communicate  with 
parties   wanting  fall   dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON      YORK,  NEB. 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  nae  valuable  experi- 
ence in  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE  STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

Sells  all   Breeds;  Cattle  Sales  a  Specialty. 
WRITE   FOR  DATES. 
NORTH  BEND,  NEBRASKA 


the  top  price.  Recently  Mr.  Geikens-  has 
been  placing  a  number  of  extra  well  bred 
sows  in  his  herd.  The  spring  crop  of  pigs 
numbers  105,  mostly  by  Crimson  Critic  2d 
by  Crimson  Critic,  dam  Lady  Gold  Dust 
2d  by  Watts'  Model.  Crimson  Critic  2d 
stands  at  the  head  of  th.e  herd  and  is  a 
good  all  'round  sort.  He  is  of  medium 
type,  has  considerable  quality,  strong  of 
back,  good  spread  of  rib,  fancy  head  and 
ear,  and  very  heavy  bone  and  good  feet. 
Other  litters  are  by  Fancy  Wonder.  There 
are  two  litters  by  Fancy  Wonder,  the  boar 
shown  by  Clarence  Wallace  last  fall,  win- 
ning second  in  the  junior  yearling  class. 
The  dams  of  these  litters  are  by  Gold 
Model  4th  and  Wallace's  Wonder.  The 
Wallace's  Wonder  sow  has  nine.  There  are 
two  Proud  Chief  sows  in  the  herd,  two 
Wallace's  Wonder,  and  the  good  sow  Melba, 
by  King  the  Colonel,  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Geikens.  Mr.  Geikens  will  have  a  lot  of 
spring  boars  for  sale  at  private  treaty  and 
he  will  sell  a  select  draft  of  bred  sows  in 
his  March  7  sale.  He  has  been  raising 
thoroughbreds  for  the  past  five  years  and 
those  familiar  with  up-to-date  breeding 
will  recognize  in  the  above  lines  of  breed- 
ing much  of  the  leading  show  and  top  sale 
stuff  in  the  Durocs.  Keep  in  touch  with 
this  herd  and  communicate  early  with  Mr. 
Geikens  regarding  spring  boars.  He  also 
has  a  limited  number  of  very  good  fall  boars. 
Dodds'  "I  Am  Big  Too''  Polands 

Harry  F.  Dodds,  the  up-to-the-minute 
big-type  Poland  China  breeder  at  Florence, 
Neb.,  announces  a  change  in  his  fall  sale 
date  from  October  16  to  November  13.  This 
change  should  be  noted  carefully  and  re- 
membered because  Mr.  Dodds  will  sell  one 
of  the  high  class  lots  to  be  disposed  of  at 
auction  this  fall.  He  says  that  the  spring 
pigs  are  growing  fine  and  that  his  show 
herd  is  feeding  out  very  satisfactorily.  One 
of  the  strong  features  of  the  big-type  Poland 
China  exhibit  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
this  fall  will  be  Harry  F.  Dodds'  Polands. 
You  make  no  mistake  when  you  class  tuts 
herd  among  the  best  in  the  corn  belt. 
MeCullough's  Polands 

If  you  are  looking  for  champion  Poland 
China  blood,  you  can  find  it  in  the  O.  J. 
McCullough  herd  at  Central  City,  Neb.  He 
is  one  of  Nebraska's  oldest  and  best  breeders 
and  this  year  has  a  variety  of  breeding 
among  his  spring  crop  of  pigs,  putting  him 
in  shape  to  supply  all  of  his  old  customers 
in  good  shape.  Thirty  of  the  spring  pigs 
are  by  the  champion  boar  Columbus  and 
out  of  the  dams  Mammoth  Queen  by  Long 
Chief,  Lady  11th  by  Challenger,  and  Queen 
Expansion  by  Radium.  He  has  one  litter 
by  the  prize  winning  boar  Mabel's  Wonder 
out  of  a  big-type  bred  sow.  He  has  a  litter 
by  Gold  Dust  Hadley  out  of  a  Sampson 
bred  sow,  and  eight  spring  litters  by  his 
herd  boar,  Smooth  Big  Bone  62335,  a  boar 
that  is  bordering  on  the  thousand-pound 
type,  being  sired  by  Smooth  Price  and  out 
of  the  dam  Long  Molly  by  Big  Bone.  This 
dam  was  in  the  Pfander  herd  and  is  strictly 
of  the  big-type  kind.  The  spring  pigs  by 
Smooth  Big  Bone  are  out  of  dams  by  such 
sires  as  Wade's  Jumbo.  Big  Columbus,  Big 
Price  and  others  of  the  same  type.  One 
of  the  litters  is  out  of  the  dam  Vera  Jumbo, 
a  daughter  of  Wade's  Jumbo  and  a  full 
sister  to  the  second  top  sow  in  the  Baird 
sale  that  went  to  Charley  Herring  at  $280. 
If  you  want  a  good  boar  of  the  above- 
breeding,  write  him,  mentioning  this  paper. 
Hassler  s  Poland  Chinas 

A  breeder  in  Iowa  who  has  been  making 
things  go  in  the  Poland  China  business  is 
F.  H.  Hassler  of  Manning  who  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  two  outstanding  good  boars 
that  he  is  using  in  his  herd.  ■  At  the  head 
of  his  herd  is  the  boar  Fashion  Chief  63586, 
sired  by  Chief  Price  Again  by  Long  Chief, 
out  of  the  dam  Long  Lady  by  Longfellow 
2d.  Mr.  Hassler  has  been  bringing  this 
fellow  along  in  nice  shape  and  breeders 
will  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing him  at  both  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
State  Fairs.  '  He  is  a  boar  that  has  made 
good  in  this  herd,  is  siring  the  big  type, 
and  is  a  boar  with  a  remarkable  amount 
of  quality  for  his  size.  He  will  probably 
be  weighing  around  the  half-ton  mark 
when  he  is  shown  if  he  keeps  coming  the 
way  he  has  the  past  six  weeks.  There 
are  three  litters  of  spring  pigs  by  him  in 
the  Hassler  herd  and  they  are  good.  He 
also  has  two  spring  litters  by  Big  Wonder, 
one  litter  by  Long  Wonder  2d,  and  two 
litters  by  Jumbo  Price,  a  boar  that  was 
sired  by  a  full  brother  to  the  big  sow, 
Escher's  Standard.  His  spring  pigs  are 
very  uniform  and  are  coming  along  in  good 
shape.  The  other  boar  which  he  has  in 
this  herd  is  Choice  Wonder,  a  big,  strong 
yearling  sired  by  Big  Wonder,  and  out  of 
the  dam  Lady  Osborn,  a  grand-daughter 
of  Osborn's  Chief.  This  boar  is  certainly 
the  big  kind  and  is  one  of  the  growthiest 
fellows  for  his  age  we  have  seen.  Mr. 
Hassler    intends    bringing    him    along  and 


Dispersion  Sale  of  Shorthorn  and  Polled  Durham  Cattle 

To  be  Held  at  Farm,  North  of 

O'NEILL,  NEB.,  TUESDAY,  AUG.  19th 


35  Head  off  Registered  Cattle 

PRINCE  HAMILTON,  a  five-year-old  Double  Standard  Bull,  and 
two  bull  calves  by  him  to  be  sold. 

A  choice  string  of  good  young  females  and  a  number  of  big,  broad- 
backed  cows  with  calves  at  foot.  Prominent  families  are  represented 
in  this  offering. 

Mr.  Stein  is  a  practical  and  successful  stockman,  and  the  cattle 
will  be  in  just  good  breeding  condition. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG,  ADDRESSING— 

ERNEST  STEIN,  O'Neill,  Neb. 

COL.  RAY  PAGE,  Auctioneer.  0.  I.  PURDY.  Fieldman. 


HILL  DISPERSE  HERD 

An  important  cattle  sale  will  be  the  one  of  Ernest  Stein  of  O'Neill,  Neb.,  on 
August  1!).  Mr.  Stein  has  maintained  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  and  Double  Standard 
Polled  Durhams  for  a  number  of  year.«  and  has  made  good  in  the  stcok  business.  He 
recently  purchased  land  in  Virginia  and  decided  to  move  there  and  make  his  home. 
At  the  head  of  his  herd  stands  the  Double  Standard  Polled  Durham  bull  PRINCE 
HAMILTON  332105,  by  Prince  of  Pallas  2d,  out  of  the  dam  Bright  Eyes  19th,  by 
Young  Athels-tane.  He  is  a  five-year-old  bull  and  one  of  those  big,  deep-bodied 
fellows  that  breeds  lots  of  size.  Mr.  Stein  has  used  this  bull  for  three  seasons,  all 
the  young  stuff  being  sired  by  him.  He  is  a  very  strong  breeder,  siring  the  kind 
that  respond-  readily  to  feed,  and  the  cattle  for  this  sale  will  not  be  in  high  flesh, 
but  in  just  good  breeding  condition,  none  of  them  being  pampered.  The  bull  end 
will  consist  of  the  herd  bull,  PRINCE  HAMILTON,  and  two  young  bulls.  The 
females  are  a  strong  lot  of  good  producing  cows  and  are  all  regular  calf  raisers.  Five 
of  the  cows  will  have  calves  at  foot;  all  the  others  are  bred,  some  well  along  in 
calf.  Some  of  the  cows  with  calves  at  foot;  will  be  rebred.  There  are  a  number  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  heifer.s  that  will  develop  into  good,  big  breeding  cows. 
One  of  his  foundation  cows  was  ANNIE  ROONEY,  a  cow  that  he  bought  from  Dan 
Cronin,  sired  by  Mysie's  Duke  132992.  She  has  been  a  regular  producer  and  is  still 
In  the  herd.  There  are  a  number  of  daughters  and  grand-daughters  of  hers  in  the 
herd  to  be  sold.  Another  one  of  his  foundation  cows  is  CRYSTAL  JUNE,  by  Roan 
Elick.  She  is  a  big  Polled  Durham  cow  that  is  right  in  every  way.  She  will  have 
a  heifer  and  a  bull  in  the  sale.  NANCY  E.  4TH,  sired  by  Baron  Sharon  2d  16959*, 
is  one  of  his  good  cows.  She  will  also  have  two  heifers  in  the  sale.'  A  number  of 
the  females  in  the  offering  are  sired  by  Gay  Hampton,  a  bull  that  he  used  one  sea- 
son. Others  are  by  such  bulls  as  Chief  Lavender  2d  and  Sharon  Duke  228675.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  Polled  Durham  and  Shorthorn  cattle,  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Stein  in  regard  to  this  dispersion  sale. — -O.  I.  Purdy. 


Wednesday,  August  t>,  1913. 
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he  will  grow  out  to  be  an  exceedingly  large 
boar.  His  breeding  is  good  and  as  Ion 
as  he  stays  In  Mr.  Hassler's  hands  he  will 
be  properly  fed.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Hassler 
Ftrong  in  the  sire  line,  but  he  has  a  great 
string  of  breeding  matrons.  Seven  of  these 
are  sired  by  the  strong  breeding  boar  Big 
Wonder,  four  being  litter  sisters  to  the  herd 
boar  Choice  Wonder.  He  has  two  sows  in 
his  herd  by  Mabel's  Wonder,  two  by  A 
Wonder  A,  and  others  are  by  Big  Bone 
and  The  Big  Orphan.  He  has  one  of  the 
largest  sows  in  his  herd  of  any  breeder  in 
the  state.  This  sow  is  Escher's  Standard, 
being  sired  by  Chief  Price  2d  by  Long- 
fellow, out  of  the  dam  Extra  Long  7th  by 
Longfellow,  making  her  a  line  bred  Long- 
fellow sow.  We  doubt  if  there  is  another 
sow  in  the  state  that  will  equal  her  in 
length.  Mr.  Hassler  is  an  enthusiastic 
breeder  and  is  taking  the  very  best  of  care 
of  his  stuff.  He  has  decided  to  hold  a 
sale  this  year  and  it  will  be  on  November  1. 
He  will  put  in  the  top  of  his  spring  boars, 
tlie  very  best  spring  gilts,  five  yearling 
sows  and  one  or  two  tried  boars.  It  will 
be  a  very  attractive  offering  and  breeders, 
stockmen  and  farmers  interested  in  the 
big-type  Poland  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  be  present  at  this  sale.  Arrange 
to  see  Mr.  Hassler  at  the  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska State  Fairs. 

YVeberg's  Big:  Durocs 
A  breeder  who  is  raising  the  good  big 
Durocs  in  Iowa  is  P.  W.  Weberg  of  Deni- 
eon.  We  recently  visited  Mr.  Weberg  and 
enjoyed  our  visit  with  him  looking  over 
his  Durocs  and  his  excellent  stock  farm. 
He  is  one  of  the  big  farmers  in  that  county 
and  has  one  of  the  best  equipped  hog 
farms  just  in  the  edge  of  Denison  that 
we  have  seen  in  the  state.  He  has  modern 
buildings,  and  plenty  of  them,  plenty  of 
grass  and  lots  of  clean  water,  and  is  in 
shape  to  look  after  his  hogs  without  a 
great  amount  of  work.  He  has  in  his  herd 
the  great  breeding  boar  Crimson  Wonder 
3d  that  was  raised  and  developed  and 
shown  in  Nebraska,  winning  first  honors. 
When  this  boar  was  being  fitted  we  had 
occasion  to  Fee  him  frequently  and  never 
saw  a  boar  that  fitted  as  easily  as  he  did. 
He  was  shown  here  in  Nebraska  and  was 
then  sold  at  auction,   going  east  where  he 


has  since  been  shown  and  has  gained  a 
great  reputation  as  a  breeding  boar.  Mr. 
Weberg  purchased  this  sire  at  a  good  long 
price,  and  a  number  of  his  spring  pigs  are 
sired  by  him.  The  other  spring  pigs  are 
by  his  other  boar,  C.  H.'s  Special,  that  has 
a  reputation  of  siring  high  class  stuff. 
Aside  from  the  spring  crop  of  pigs,  Mr. 
Weberg  has  a  string  of  fail  boars  that  are 
good.  Four  of  these  are  sired  by  C.  H.'s 
Special  out  of  a  Choice  Goods  dam,  two  by 
Crimson  Wonder  3d,  and  the  others  are 
by  Wonderful  Crimson  Again  and  Col, 
Gano.  Mr.  Weberg  intends  to  hold  a  sow 
sale  this  winter  and  will  include  in  this 
offering  a  choice  string  of  sows,  as  he  has 
the  breeding  as  well  as  the  individual 
merit  among  his  breeding  matrons. 

Healy's  Poland  Chinas 
J.  H.  Healy  of  Manilla,  Iowa,  has  125 
spring  pigs  sired  mostly  by  his  good  herd 
boar,  Lingford  s  Choice,  by  Gold  Dust  Had- 
ley,  out  of  the  dam  Amy  H.  by  Memoran- 
dum. This  boar  has  sired  Mr.  Healy  a 
class  of  pigs  that  have  responded  very 
readily  to  feeding.  As  a  senior  pig  he 
weighed  575  pounds  and  was  second  in  class 
at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  His  brother 
won  first  and  it  was  a  hard  question  for 
the  judge  to  decide  between  the  two.  Mr. 
Healy  has  in  his  herd  twelve  or  fourteen 
fall  boars  by  him  and  they  are  very  uniform 
and  in  excellent  condition.  They  are  very 
much  the  same  type  as'  Lingford's  Choice 
Was  when  he  was  shown  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair.  These  boars  are  nicely  bred 
on  the  dam  side,  carrying  a  line  of  breed- 
ing that  will  make  them  sire  the  easy- 
feeding  kind.  Most  of  his  sows  are  sired 
by  Mogul  Hadley,  a  son  of  Big  Hadley, 
out  of  the  dam  Carrie  N.  by  Mogul,  a  boar 
that  was  bred  by  John  Blain.  His  sows  are 
good,  lengthy,  deep-bodied  matrons;  they 
are  all  regular  producers  and  raise  good, 
big.  strong  litters.  In  March  Mr.  Healy 
will  hold  his  bred  sow  sale  and  expects  to 
put  up  just  as  good  an  offering  as  he  put 
up  last  year  when  he  made  one  of  the  best 
sales  in  the  state.  If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a  real  good  fall  boar,  or  want  a  good 
strong  spring  pig,  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Healy,  as  he  is  in  position  to  send  you  a 
good  one  ami  he  will  not  ask  an  exorbitant 
price. 


SHORTHORN! 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO  INCLUDED. 

YEARLINGS;   SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BC8KIRK.  SR.  "  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 

RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Two  choice  young  bulls  for  sale  of  service- 
able ages,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cum- 
berland's Last,  and  out  of  big.  heavy  milking 
dams.  Address. 

C.   A.  RITCHIE  ORE  SHAM,  NEB. 

(Herds    are  on 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  Inspection  solicited.  Address 
GEORGE  RITCHIE  GRE8HAM,  NEB. 
adjoining  farms.) 


IWLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  breed  a  limited  number  of  cows  to  our  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PL.IJ8  for  |100 
each.  King  Segis  Pontlac  Plus  is  a  son  of  King;  Segis  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  the  {10,000  King 
Segis  Pontlac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  is  K.  P.  Lady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31.29  lbs.  of  but- 
ter In  7  days;  2034.9  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  days  and  128.22  lbs.  of  butter  In  30  days  at  4  years 
of  age.  Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922.04  lbs.  of  butter 
In  365  days.  The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King;  Segis  Pontlac  Plus  average  34.25  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days,  136.75  lbs.  in  30  days  and  1096.8  lbs.  in  365  days.  His  breeding  and  un- 
usual correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holsteln  bulls  living  today 
WRITE  <^>R  VISIT.  NELSON  BROTHERS,    STROMSBURG,  NEBRASKA. 

(Breeders  of  High  Class  Registered  Holstelns 


FRIES  LAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind- you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year 'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
ind  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 
..Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,    200  Bee  Bldg.,    Omaha,  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central   City,  Neb. 

Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-Friesian  Asso.  Bx  134,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Fesenmeyer's  Greatest  Offering  of 
Big  Type— "Big  Joe"  and  "A  Wonder" 

ROLANDS 

=====  To  Sell  at  ===== 

Clarinda,  Iowa,  Tuesday,  Aug.  1 2, 1 1 3 

FIFTY  HEAD,  consisting  of  27  spring  boars  by  A  WONDER  (the 
peerless)  and  BIG  JOE,  for  which  an  offer  of  $1,000  spot  cash  was  re- 
cently refused.  There  are  20  extra  fine  sows;  several  of  them  grand- 
daughters of  the  great  LONG  KING  that  are  bred  to  A  W01NDER  and 
BIG  JOE.  The  spring  boars  are  a  great  lot  of  herd  headers.  Send  for 
catalog  of  this  sale.   It  will  interest  you.   The  offering  will  please  you. 

A  WONDER-BIG  JOE  OFFERING 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  home  of  A  Wonder  and  Big  Joe,  owned  by  Henry  Fesen- 
meyer  of  Clarinda,  we  were  shown  Poland  Chinas  that  appealed  to  us  as  being  strictly 
of  the  big,  practical  kind.  Mr.  Fesenmeyer  has  made  a  remarkable  success  in  the 
Poland  China  business,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  big 
type  movement.  He  has  been  raising  the  real  big  ones  and  when  it  comes  to  weights, 
he  has  the  goods.  The  great  A  Wonder  has  certainly  been  a  strong  breeder  and  the 
blood  which  he  has  left  in  the  Fesenmeyer  herd  stands  out  strong.  He  is  getting 
along  in  years  and  breeders  who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
buying  this  breeding  should  make  it  a  point  to  be  at  this  great  sale  on  \ugust  12. 
His  herd  is  strongly  saturated  with  the  A  Wonder  breeding.  There  will  be  a  grand 
lot  of  spring  boars  in  the  August  sale,  s'ired  by  A  Wonder,  a  few  open  spring  gilts 
and  a  number  of  sows  mated  to  him  for  fall  litters.  A  Wonder  is  assisted  in  the  herd 
by  Big  Joe,  another  boar  of  the  big  kind  that  has  been  siring  a  grand  lot  of  good 
stuff  for  Mr.  Fesenmeyer.  He  was  recently  offered  $1,000  for  this  great  boar  but  re- 
fused to  let  him  go.  He  is  absolutely  of  the  big  kind.  In  this  sale,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  good  herd  boar  propositions  sired  by  the  great  Big  Joe.  One  litter  espe- 
cially of  five  boars  out  of  an  A  Wonder  sow  will  appeal  to  the  breeders  looking  for 
a  good  big  breeding  kind  carrying  plenty  of  quality.  There  are  two  extra  choice  pigs 
in  this  litter  and  Mr.  Fesenmeyer  says  there  is  great  outcome  to  them.  He  is  putting 
in  an  outstanding  attraction  in  a  spring  yearling  sired. by  Big  Joe,  mated  with  A 
Wonder,  that  should  certainly  be  an  attraction  to  breeders  looking  for  the  good 
ones.  Mr.  Fesenmeyer  wants  to  make  this  an  attractive  sale  and  has  decided  to  put 
in  some  of  the  very  best  sows  in  his  herd  and  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  breeders 
who  need  some  of  this  breeding  to  be  present  or  send  bids.  There  are  a  long  list  of 
attractions  in  this  sale,  and  whatever  you  get  of  Mr.  Fesenmeyer  you  may  rest 
assured  that  it  will  be  just  as  he  says.  He  has  recently  put  into  his  herd  a  son  of 
A  Wonder  that  he  calls  Giant  Wonder.  He  is  very  much  of  the  same  type  as  the 
old  boar  and  is  certainly  a  very  large,  deep-bodied  fellow  of  remarkable  spring  of 
rib,  great  length  and  lots  of  heavy  bone.  He  is  putting  in  this  offering  a  fall  gilt 
that  is  a  full  sister  to  Giant  Wonder  and  bred  to  Big  Joe  for  a  fall  litter.  This  fall 
sow  should  go  out  and  be  a  valuable  sow  in  some  herd.  Arrange  to  attend  this  sale. 
Bids  will  be  handled  in  this  sale  by  O.  I.  Purdy,  Nebraska  Farmer  Fieldman. — O.I.Purdy. 

H.  FESENMEYER,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  PURDY,  Fieldman 


Pfander'sGiant  Polands 

fn  a  Mid-Summer  Sale  at 

Clarinda,  Iowa,  Wednesday,  Aug.  13 

FORTY-EIGHT  HEAD  of  big,  heavy-boned  Polands  that  we  believe 
are  a  credit  to  the  kind  that  have  made  "Plunders'  Giant  Polands" 
leaders  in  promoting  the  extreme  "Big  Type."  There  will  be  three  fall 
boars,  ten  spring  boars,  ten  tried  sows,  twenty-two  fall  gilts  and  three 
spring  gilts.  LONG  KING,  A  WONDER,  KING  OF  WONDERS  and  BIG 
BEN,  all  bigger  than  1,000  pounds  each  at  maturity,  are  the  principal  sires 
represented.  The  catalog  of  this  sale  is  "chock"  fuU  of  interesting  facts 
about  this  herd  and  offering.  SEND  FOR  ONE 

PFANDER'S  GREAT  OFFERING 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  J.  W.  Pfander  &  Sons  herd  of  big  Polands,  we  came  away 
feeling  that  we  had  seen  some  of  the  biggest  Polands  of  the  breed.  At  the  present 
time,  they  have  in  their  herd  a  boar  they  call  King  of  Wonders,  sired  by  A  Wonder, 
out  of  a  Long  King's  Equal  dam  that  is  considered  by  all  the  best  Judges  who  have 
seen  him  to  be  the  biggest  boar  for  his  age  of  the  Poland  China  breed.  He  is  a 
February  13  yearling  and  will  weigh  around  730  pounds  at  the  present  time,  and  by 
sale  day,  August  13,  will  weigh  between  775  and  800  pounds.  This  great  boar  is 
certainly  a  sight.  Along  with  his  immense  size,  he  has  quality,  and  is  a  boar  that 
will  suit  the  breeder  who  is  looking  for  the  smooth,  big  kind.  He  is  a  remarkable 
boar  in  several  respects,  and  from  the  way  he  is  breeding  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
sires  that  has  ever  been  used  in  this  great  herd.  He  is  assisted  by  Big  Ben,  another 
one  of  the  good,  big,  smooth  boars  that  is  strictly  of  the  1,000  pound  kind.  Some  of 
the  best  pigs  in  their  herd  are  by  Big  Ben.  He  breeds  lots  of  size,  smoothness  and 
just  the  type  that  breeders  looking  for  the  big  kind  want.  In  their  August  offering 
they  are  selling  two  boars  and  a  gilt  by  this  boar,  out  of  Mammoth  Giantess'  Equal, 
the  dam  of  King  of  Wonders.  These  two  spring  boars  are  the  biggest  boars  for 
their  ages  we  have  ever  seen.  They  have  remarkable  size,  great  depth  of  body  and 
stand  on  good  heavy  bone.  Aside  from  the  pigs  by  the  two  herd  boars,  King  of 
Wonders  and  Big  Ben,  they  have  others  by  the  great  A  Wonder,  and  the  A  Wonder- 
Long  King  cross  is  certainly  good.  A  litter  by  A  Wonder  out  of  the  dam  Lady 
Giantess  D.  by  Long  King,  farrowed  March  7,  is  one  of  the  most  uniform  and  best 
litters  straight  through  that  we  have  seen  in  our  travels.  There  will  be  five  of 
these  boars  go  in  the  offering,  and  they  are  certainly  the  kind  that  will  appeal  to 
the  breeder  in  need  of  a  good,  big,  siowthy  spring  boar.  The  class  of  sows  which 
they  have  selected  and  mated  with  their  two  boars,  King  of  Wonders  and  Big  Ben, 
are  extra  good.  There  will  be  about  eighteen  sows  in  the  sale,  bred  to  the  great 
King  of  Wonders,  and  breeders  who  are  able  to  purchase  one  of  these  sows  will  find 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  investments  they  have  ever  made.  There  is  no  boar  living 
that  would  go  in  the  sale  ring  today  and  bring  more  money  than  King  of  Wonders. 
Those  who  have  seen  him  describe  him  as  being  one  of  the  best  and  biggest  of  the 
breed.  Poland  China  breeders  should  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale  as  it  is  an  event 
that  is  too  important  for  them  to  turn  down.  Bids  will  be  handled  in  this  sale  by 
O.  I.  Purdy,  Nebraska  Farmer  Fieldman — O.   I.  Purdy. 

J.  R.  PFANDER  &  SONS,  Clarinda,  la. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer  0. 1.  PURDY,  Fieldman 


Columbus,  the  Sensational  Big  Type  Champion 


Is  Strongly  Represented  in  the  Baird  Sale  at 

CEHTRAl  CITY,  Heb„  THURSDAY,  Aug.  14,  '(3 

FIFTY  HEAD  of  classy  -show  stuff,  consisting  of  daughters  of 
COLUMBUS  that  are  prize  winners  and  twenty  select  spring  pigs  by 
COLUMBUS.  Included  is  the  great  yearling  show  boar  COLUMBUS  2D, 
a  real  "topper."  Sows  in  this  offering  will  be  bred  to  OAKLAND'S 
EQUAL,  a  full  brother  to  BIG  JOE. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  TO— 

R.  B.  Baird,  Central  City,  Neb. 

COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer 

0.  I.  PURDY,  Fieldman  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer 


GREAT  COLUMBUS  OFFERING 

R.  B.  BAIRD,  CENTRAL  CITY,  NEBRASKA,  will  sell  a  classy  lot  of  his  famous 
big-type  Columbus  Polands  in  his  August  14  sale.  The  late  Columbus  was  rated  as 
the  best  Poland  China  boar  of  the  thousand-pound  class  that  was  ever  shown  and  his 
get  will  prove  him  a  remarkable  sire.  In  this  sale  will  be  twenty  top  spiing  pigs 
by  Columbus,  of  which  many  of  the  spring  boars  are  of  pronounced  herd-heading 
merit.  These  are  the  Columbus  kind.  The  star  attraction  is  the  yearling  boar 
Columbus  2d,  a  boar  of  his  sire's  own  kind,  full  of  quality,  big,  smooth,  good  boned, 
meaty,  and  with  correct  lines.  He  is  a  ripping  good  herd  header.  The  sow  offer- 
ings are  the  very  best  sows  in  this  herd  and  are  the  class  of  sows  that  have  won  the 
ribbons  and  produced  the  ribbon  winners  for  this  herd.  The  show  record  of  this 
herd  is  nothing  less  than  sensational  and  the  man  who  buys  from  this  sale  is  in 
line  to  duplicate  this  record.  Big  Fashion  by  Big  Columbus  is  the  sow  that  stood 
next  to  the  champion  sow  in  Baird's  show  herd  last  year  and  is  one  of  the  sow 
attractions  in  this  sale.  The  bred  sows  in  the  sale  are  mated  with  Oakland's 
Equal,  an  extra  good  big-type  boar  by  Smooth  Price  and  out  of  Big  Mollie.  This 
boar  is  a  full  brother  to  Fesenmeyer's  Big  Joe  and  to  Oakland's  Big  Surprise.  The 
latter  bear  will  be  remembered  as  a  prize  winner  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1911, 
weighing  close  to  800  pounds  in  his  junior  yearling  form.  A  Columbus  sow  bred  to 
Oakland's  Equal  is  "one  good  bet."  The  catalog  of  this  sale  should  reach  every  man 
interested  in  big  Polands  with  quality.  Send  for  it.  If  you  desire  to  send  bids  on 
this  offering,  send  same  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.   Baird. — O.   I.  Purdy. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  August  6,  1913. 


PENALIZED  INDUSTRY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  your 
paper  for  July  16  there  appeared  an 
article  on  land  values  and  taxation 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Kannow  of  Hitchcock 
county.  He  closed  his  letter  by  ask- 
ing that  either  good  reasons  be  given 
why  one  class  should  bear  the  burdens 
of  government  and  the  other  class 
none,  or  that  we  be  given  a  Test  on 
the  subject. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  have  already  been 
given.    Mr.  Kannow  surely  has  not 


read  them,  or,  if  he  has,  lie  passed 
over  them  lightly.  One  of  the  articles 
he  evidently  has  read,  for  he  quotes 
from  it:  "Is  it  a  crime  for  a  man  to 
build  a  new  house  or  barn?"  It  is 
now  a  crime,  as  I  shall  show.  By 
heavy  taxation  on  improvements  the 
farmer  is  fined  for  building.  Witness 
the  lack  of  improvements  on  farms 
all  over  the  United  States.  Farmers 
refuse  to  be  penalized.  Landowners 
have  told  me  that  they  could  rent 
their  land  for  just  as  much  without 
buildings,  and  not  have  to  pay  taxes 


on,  and  the  upkeep  of,  improvements. 
I  know  landlords  who  will  not  even 
put  up  a  windmill  or  granary,  thereby 
lorcing  the  tenant  to  pump  water  by 
hand  and  to  dump  his  grain  on  the 
market.  The  tenant  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  all  this,  the  effect  of  the 
present  system. 

Is  it  God's  will  that  one-half  of  the 
people  of  the  earth  shall  own  all  the 
land  and  the  other  half  live  on  it  by 
their  sufferance?  That  is  rapidly 
coming  to  pass,  and  such  measures 
as  the  single  tax,   income  tax  and 


corporation  tax  are  but  means  to  pre- 
vent  it.  M.  D.  STONE. 

Custer  Co. 


Three  kinds  of  power  are  used  in 
doing  the  weekly  family  washing — 
feminine  power,  masculine  power  and 
mechanical  power.  The  latter  is  the 
easiest  for  all  concerned.  The  other 
two  seem  to  be  about  equally  effective 
in  getting  the  washing  done,  but  the 
male  population  of  the  farms  ought 
to  blush  that  feminine  power  is  ever 
applied  to  washing. 


Drnim  Expressly  for 
iloutqumtry  WantA  Co.  \f 
Kyuliti  luitkui 

V 


Looking  Backward 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  thousands  of  letters 
received  by  us  during  the  year.  We  are  proud  of 
them  all.  Read  this  one  and  you  will  see  why  our 
customers  have  faith  and  confidence  in  their  deal- 
ings with  us.    Here  is  the  letter: 

"May  I  extend  the  greetings  of  the  season?  I  have  been 
with  you  since  1878.  Thirty-four  years  I  have  patron- 
ized your  house.  As  a  boy  I  sent  you  small  orders.  It 
would  be  intetesting  to  look  over  all  the  orders  I  have 
mailed  to  you.  Boyish  things,  the  trimmings  of  a  young 
man,  my  wife's  engagement  ring,  the  furnishings  of  a 
little  home,  the  toys  and  playthings  for  babies  and 
children,  boys'  and  girls'  books,  tools,  farm  implements, 
groceries,  drugs,  clotfing.  A  few  years  ago  my  home 
was  destroyed  by  fir>.  The  new  one  was  equipped  from 
your  great  store.  Tne  enclosed  order  is  for  a  few 
presents  for  some  of  my  children.  If  I  had  not  received 
good  treatment  at  your  hands  would  I  have  remained 
so  long  a  customer?" 

(Name  and  address  furnished  on  application.) 

Looking  Forward 

Whatever  we  have  done  in  the  past  for  our  customer  is  only  a 
foretaste  of  future  service.  The  best  evidence  of  this  will  be 
found  in  our  new  catalogue  of  1000  pages. 

This  immense  volume  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  over  a 
hundred  thousand  real  bargains — bargains  in  foods,  bargains;  in 
furniture,  clothing,  drugs,  farm  implements — every  requirement 
of  man,  woman  or  child. 

This  book  is  free.  Sign  and  send  the  coupon  on  this  page  today, 
ake  the  first  step  in  reducing  high  cost  of  living  by  acting  now. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  FT.  WORTH,  TEXAS 
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Wednesday,  August  13,  1913. 


PAIU'EL  POST  SITUATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  On  this,  my 
sixth  visit  to  Washington  in  the  in- 
terest of  parcel  post,  I  find  a  condition 
which  should  interest  every  reader  of 
your  paper.  The  parcel  post  law 
contains  a  vital  clause,  proposed  by 
the  "parcel  post  congressman,"  Rep- 
resentative Lewis  of  Maryland,  giving 
the  postmaster  general  power,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  i  nterstate 
commerce  commission,  to  change  the 
zones,  the  weight  of  parcels,  the 
carrying  charge,  and  all  conditions 
of  mailability.  Acting  upon  urgent 
requests  from  all  over  the  country, 
Postmaster  General  Burleson,  after 
most  careful  study,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission, announced  that  on  and  after 
August  15,  1913,  the  postal  service 
will  accept  parcels  weighing  up  to 
twenty  pounds  as  follows: 

On  rural  routes  only,  at  a  charge 
of  5  cents  for  the  first  pound,  and 


V2  cent  for  each  additional  pound,  or 
fraction  thereof.  The  first  zone  is 
increased  to  150  miles,  airline,  from 
the  receiving  postoffice;  and  the 
carrying  rate  reduced  to  5  cents  for 
the  first  pound  and  1  cent  for  each 
additional  pound.  When  this  ruling 
goes  into  effect  a  farmer  can  send  a 
twenty-pound  package  for  15  cents  to 
his  postoffice,  or  to  any  person  on 
his  own  rural  route;  or  twenty 
pounds  to  any  postoffice  within  150 
miles  for  24  cents.  Thus,  the  weight 
is  almost  doubled  and  the  rate  cut 
about  in  half.  Thereafter,  ordinary 
postage  stamps  are  to  be  used,  in- 
stead of  the  special  stamps  now  em- 
ployed. These  changes  will  make 
the  parcel  post  service  ten  times 
more  valuable  than  now. 

But  already  there  are  rumblings 
and  grumblings  here  in  Washington, 
in  all  probability  originating  with  the 
express  companies,  and  possibly  with 
the  railroads.    It  is  proposed  to  take 


Sap  Pop — J  Want  to 
use  A  TLAS  cement 
— then  it'll  be  a 
regular  concrete 
silo. 


"The  standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured" 


Representative  Wanted 

I  want  someone  in  each  locality,  where  we  have  no  repre- 
sentative, to  look  after  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  for  THE 
NEBRASKA  FARMER. 

I  am  willing  to  pay  a  liberal  commission  to  anyone  doing  this 

work. 

Also  several  hundred  dollars  in  gold  will  be  distributed  among 
our  representatives  at  different  times  during  the  subscription  season. 

If  interested  in  making  some  easy  money  during  spare  time,  fill 
out  the  blank  below  and  return 
to  me  at  once. 


S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher,  The  Nebraska  Farmer, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Sir:    I  wish  to  act  as  your  subscription  representative  for 
THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  in  this  locality.    Send  me  full  informa- 
tion. 


I   live    miles  (direction) 

from  


Name. . . , 
R.  F.  D. 


Postoffice. 


away  from  the  postmaster  general 
the  power  to  improve  the  parcel  post 
service,  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
interstate  commerce  commission.  But 
is  not  this  delegation  of  power  as 
now  expressed  in  the  law,  just  what 
it  should  be?  How  can  congress, 
which  each  session  is  called  on  to 
consider  about  40,000  bills,  ever 
attend  to  all  the  details  of  our  great 
postal  system,  which  so  vitally  affects 
every  citizen?  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  limit  the  powers  of  the  postmaster 
general  when  it  shall  have  been  found 
that  he  is  working  against  the  wishes 
and  needs  of  the  people  in  postal 
matters — till  then,  by  all  means  let 
the  present  law  stand. 

To  head  off  this  sinister  purpose, 
and  thereby  save  parcel  post,  each 
and  every  farmer  should  at  once 
write  a  brief,  courteous  letter  to  his 
two  senators  and  his  representative 
in  Washington,  urging  them  to  leave 
the  present  law  alone  and  stand  by 
Postmaster  General  Burjeson  in  his 
effort  to  improve  the  parcel  post 
service.  Now  is  the  time  to  tell  your 
congressman  how  valuable  the  parcel 
post  system  already  is,  and  how 
much  you  approve  the  proposed 
changes.  Write  and  mail  these  let- 
ters at  once,  for  there  are  forces  at 
work,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  postmaster  general  and 
once  for  all  destroy  the  efficiency  of 
the  parcel  post  system. 

Do  you  want  a  still  better  parcel 
post?  Speak  out  now,  and  speak  plain. 

W.  A.  HENRY. 
Formerly  Dean,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Wisconsin. 

Present  residence,  New  Haven  Co., 
Connecticut. 


"Shipped  in"  watermelons  are 
passable,  when  you  get  a  good  one, 
but  they  don't  equal  the  ones  grown 
down  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 


SOWING  WHEAT  IN  CO  UN  FIELDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  grain 
belt  where  corn  and  wheat  predom- 
inate one  often  follows  the  other 
without  other  rotation.  Very  few 
have  the  time  to  break  such  land  after 
the  corn  is  cut,  and  really  I  should 
prefer  to  seed  without  breaking,  since 
the  plowing  will  be  so  late  that  trash 
and  weeds  turned  under  wiii  not  have 
time  to  decay  or  settle,  resulting  in 
heaving  of  such  land  in  winter. 

The  disk  is  a  good  implement  to  put 
on  the  ground  just  before  drilling, 
but  I  find  that  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
will  do  as  good  work,  and  even 
better  when  the  ground  is  dry.  Whether 
a  hoe-  press-  or  disk-drill  is  to  be 
used,  there  will  be  more  or  less  trouble 
from  trash  dragging,  especially  if  the 
ground  has  been  infested  with  crab  ' 
grass  or  foxtail. 

I  have  tried  laying  off  lands  of  two  t 
shock  rows  in  width,  and  following 
around  with  the  harrow  as  if  plow-  j 
ing.     Then    after    the  spring-tooth 
harrow  had  loosened  up  the  ground, 
follow   with   the   smoothing  harrow, 
then  with  the  drill.    In  this  way  you  J 
can  follow  with  the  drill  just  as  it 
was   horrowed,   and   trash   will  noS 
hang  so  badly  as    when    you  drill 
across  the  way  it  was  hanowed. 

By  thus  preparing  the  iand,  suffi- 
cient loose  soil  is  stirred  to  make  a 
good  cover,  and  yet  the  ground  under 
the  seed  remains  solid.  Instead  of 
turning  under  the  grass  and  weeds, 
we  have  them  on  top  where  they  are 
a  protection.       H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 

Polk  Co.,  Missouri. 


Nebraska  roads  in  summer  do  not 
lend  much  encouragement  to  the 
boosters  tor  macadam  and  other 
forms  of  so-called  permanent  roads. 
Only  in  sandy  sections  does  dry, 
sunny  weather  make  bad  roads. 


Farm  Tools  That 
Stand  the  Wear 

and  tear  of  diily  use  and  are  guaranteed  to  do  so,  that  will 
not  fail  when  most  needed,  are  the  kind  to  insist  upon. 


-      Do  You  Raise  Corn?= 

True  Temper  Scoop  Forks 

will  save  ^2  to  %  your  time  in  Handling 
the  husked  ears. 

The  Flexible  Steel  Tines  penetrate  With- 
out Bruising,  and  Screen  out  all  the  Dirt. 

No  more  Skinned  Knuckles  and  Aching 
Backs  are  necessary  to  this  work. 

They're  great  for  Pota- 
toes, too. 


TrueTemper 


True 
Temper 
Tools  and  the 
Vigo  Scoop  are 

Double  Guaran 
teed  Quality  Hardware 

Double  Guaranteed  Hardware  means 
the  Best  Factory  Brands,  guaranteed 
by  the  maker  and  by  us,  the  whole- 
sale distributors.  Each  Double  Guar- 
anteed article  bears  a  three  colored 
Guarantee  Tag,  which  authorizes  the 
dealer  to  replace  the  article  free  of  cost  i 
for  any  reason  it  should  prove  unsatisfactory 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Double  Guaranteed  Hardware 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


The  Nebraska  Tavmev 
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A  Day  W'ith  a  Farm  Demonstrator 


Gage  county  is  one  of  the  Nebraska 
counties  that  has  a  farm  demon- 
strator. This  new  agency  for  agricul- 
tural education  has  been  in  existence 
for  only  a  few  years.  It  originated 
in  Louisiana.  Within  the  last  eighteen 
months  demonstrators  have  been  em- 
ployed in  four  Nebraska  counties. 
The  results  have  thus  far  proved 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Otto  Liebers  is  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  Gage  county 
and  is  having  remarkable  success. 
He  has  been  on  the  job  since  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  and  during  that  time 
he  has  been  unusually  successful  in 
gaining  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  the  farmers  throughout  the  county. 
They  have  recognized  his  value  to 
them  and  many  have  readily  followed 
his  suggestions  and  advice. 

Gage  County  Conditions 

It  was  my  privilege  to  take  a  trip 
with  Mr.  Liebers  recently  over  the 
southern  part  of  Gage  county  and 
visit  some  of  the  farmers  that  are 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
demonstrator.  Seven  hundred  farmers 
are  members  of  the  organization, 
known  as  "The  Gage  County  Crop 
Improvement  Association."  However, 
the  members  are  not  the  only  farmers 
who  receive  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  demonstrator.  Those  who 
are  not  members  may  have  his  ser- 
vices if  they  want  it,  but,  of  course, 
his  first  duties  are  to  the  association. 

Gage  county  has  an  area  of  551,680 
acres,  96.1  per  cent  of  which  is  in- 
cluded in  farms.  There  is  not  much 
waste  land  in  the  county  except  along 
the  creeks.  Mr.  Liebers  considers 
that  the  main  problem  in  the  county 
is  to  increase  the  acreage  of  alfalfa 
and  the  number  of  livestock  raised, 
especially  good  dairy  stock.  This 
will  not  only  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  soil,  but  will  return  more 
money  to  the  farmers.  Livestock  is 
essential  to  all  farms  to  utilize  the 
waste  products,  and  a  combination  of 
livestock  and  alfalfa  is  one  that  is 
hard  to  beat.  Dairying  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  the  county  and  Mr. 
Liebers  is  encouraging  the  occupa- 
tion in  every  way  possible.  He  sends 
out  record  blanks  to  all  farmers  that 
have  dairy  cows  and  has  them  keep 
a  separate  record  of  each  cow.  And 
then  they  send  him  samples  of  milk 
occasionally  to  be  tested.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  weed  out  the  poor 
individuals  and  replace  them  with 
better  ones. 

Preventing'  Erosion 

A  considerable  part  of  the  land  in 
Gage  county  is  quite  rolling  and  the 
soil  washes  badly.  In  places  deep 
ditches  have  been  washed  out  on  the 
hillsides  until  the  land  is  too  rough 
to  farm.  To  prevent  this  erosion, 
Mr.  Liebers  advises  the  growing  of 
alfalfa  on  the  hillsides,  seeding  the 
land  to  grass  or  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  sod.  Alfalfa  adds  organic  matter 
to  the  soil,  improves  its  texture  in 
such  a  way  that  the  water  enters 
more  readily,  and  increases  its  water- 
holding  capacity.  The  application  of 
straw  to  the  hillsides  also  stops  the 
erosion  and  adds  plant-food  elements 
to  the  soil,  and  Mr.  Liebers  urges  that 
all  which  is  not  used  should  be  re- 
turned thereto. 


By  THOMAS  A.  LEADLEY 


The  first  farm  we  visited  was  that 
of  Aaron  Claassen,  southwest  of 
Beatrice.  There  we  saw  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  disking  land  before 
plowing  for  wheat.  Mr.  Claassen  had 
disked  a  narrow  strip  around  one 
field  and  this  ground  contained  plenty 
of  moisture  for  plowing.  In  a 
neighboring  field,  on  his  brother's 
farm,  a  considerable  acreage  had 
been  disked  two  weeks  before,  and 
the  plows  were  turning  over  mellow 
and  moist  soil;  while  in  fields  that 
were  not  disked  and  where  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to   plow,  the  soil 


a  hillside  which  he  intends  to  sow 
to  alfalfa  this  fall  and  prevent 
erosion  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Liebers  has  planned  an  alfalfa 
picnic  to  be  held  on  Mr.  Collins'  farm 
some  time  during  the  fall.  There  the 
farmers  will  have  a  chance  to  tell  of 
their  experiences  with  alfalfa  and 
get  some  valuable  suggestions  from 
Mr.  Collins  and  others. 

Orchard  Improvement 

Orcharding    has'  been    sadly  neg- 
lected in  Gage  county,  but  since  the 
farm  demonstrator  came  there  is  hope 
i  for  an  improvement  of  the  orchards. 


Eighty-acre  alfalfa  field  near  Blue  Sp  zings — one  of  the  best  in  Gage  county. 


turned  over  in  large,  dry  and  hard 
lumps.  Other  farmers  are  bound  to 
see  the  results  of  such  operations  and 
profit  from  them.  When  Mr.  Liebers 
hears  of  some  one  that  has  good 
results,  as  in  the  above  example,  he 
tells  the  other  farmers  of  them  and 
they  usually  act  upon  the  suggestion. 
It  is  human  nature  for  a  farmer  to 
follow  the  practices  of  his  neighbor 
when  they  have  proved  successful. 
Alfalfa  as  a  Fertilizer 

Other  evidences  of  the  value  of 
alfalfa  in  enriching  the  soil  and  add- 
ing to  the  yield  of  crops  following  it 
were  indicated  by  the  yields  of  wheat 
on  land  that  had  previously  been  in 
alfalfa.  Mr.  Liebers  had  samples  of 
wheat  in  his  office  that  had  been 
grown  on  alfalfa  land  and  some  that 
had  not.  The  yield  of  the  former  was 
twenty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
that  of  the  latter,  eighteen  bushels — 
quite  a  difference  in  favor  of  crop 
rotation.  He  also  had  samples  of  the 
soil  of  the  two  fields.  The  alfalfa  soil 
was  dark  in  color,  indicating  large 
amounts  of  organic  matter,  while  the 
other  was  light  and  chunky. 

Unfortunately  dry  weather  has  pre- 
vailed in  Gage  county  as  in  other 
sections  of  the  state  and  the  corn 
crop  was  not  very  promising.  Never- 
theless, that  planted  on  the  alfalfa 
ground  was  much  larger  than  in 
other  fields,  and  with  sufficient 
moisture  would  undoubtedly  have 
made   the   largest  yield. 

Summer  fallowing  for  alfalfa  is 
strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Liebers, 
and  the  results  indicate  the  value  of 
it.  On  the  farm  of  W.  L.  Collins, 
northeast  of  Blue  Springs,  eighty 
acres  that  were  sowed  last  fall  on 
summer-tilled  land  had  yielded  more 
than  three  tons  to  the  acre  up  to  the 
time  when  we  were  there.  This  was 
on  a  hillside  too.  Mr.  Collins  is  now 
summer-tilling  a  piece  of  ground  on 


According  to  the  thirteenth  census 
there  are  223,787  fruit  trees  in  the 
county  and  they  produce  only  77,000 
bushels  of  fruit;  and  in  a  good  fruit 
country  at  that.  Something  is  wrong, 
surely.  A  ride  through  the  county 
shows  where  the  trouble  lies.  The 
cuts  show  the  appearance  of  the 
average  orchard  and  the  appearance 
of  one  properly  cared  for.  Pruning, 
spraying  and  cultivation  are  what 
these  orchards  need  and  then  they 
will  bear  fruit. 

The  cut  showing  an  orchard  prop- 
erly handled  is  a  scene  in  the  orchard 
of  Lake  Bridenthall,  west,  of  Blue 
Springs.  Mr.  Liebers  and  the  owner 
have  arranged  for  an  orchard  picnic 
to  be  held  there  some  time  during 
August.  At  this  picnic,  the  proper 
methods  of  pruning,  spraying  and 
cultivation  will  be  demonstrated  to 
the  farmers.  They  will  be  shown  the 
results  of  it  in  Mr.  Bridenthall's 
orchard,  which  looked  the  same  as 
the  others  two  years  ago,  and  noth- 
ing will  be  more  convincing  than 
that.  It  is  planned  to  have  talks  by 
fruit  experts  and  others  who  have  had 
experience  in  orcharding. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

The  farm  boys  and  girls  ar<;  not 
forgotten  by  Mr.  Liebers  in  his  en- 
deavors to  aid  the  farmers.  In  them 
lies  the  future  possibilities  of  farm- 
ing. Mr.  Liebers  believes  that  when 
the  farm  boy  reaches  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  should  be  given  an 
interest  in  the  farm.  Then  he  will 
have  something  to  work  for,  and  that 
apparent  discontent  of  farm  boys  and 
the  number  who  leave  the  farms  for 
the  cities  will  be  much  reduced. 

To  arouse  the  interest  of  the  boys 
and  girls  he  has  organized  clubs  for 
them.  These  have  a  membership  of 
500  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  twenty.  The  country 
school  teachers  aid  in  this  work  and 


it  is  very  successful.  Picnics  are  held 
frequently  during  the  summer  at 
which  the  boys  are  taught  stock  and 
grain  judging,  and  the  girls  sewing 
and  cooking.  A  corn  growing  contest 
is  being  held  for  the  boys  this  year, 
and  a  great  deal  of  interest  has 
developed. 

During  the  winter  lessons  are  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  club.  The 
boys  are  taught  the  principles  of 
agriculture,  stock  judging  and  grain 
judging  and  the  girls  are  taught 
domestic  science.  Such  things  as 
these  cannot  fail  to  please  the  young 
people  and  show  them  the  usefulness 
and  benefits  of  a  practical  knowledge 
along  such  lines. 

Work  Not  a  Snap 

The  work  of  the  farm  demonstrator 
is  not  easy  by  any  means.  There  are 
difficulties  to  overcome  and  problems 
to  solve  that,  tax  the  skill  and  patience 
of  the  man.  Not  all  farmers  can  see 
the  benefits  of  such  a  system  and 
some  are  always  ready  to  complain 
if  certain  operations  do  not  work  out 
just  as  they  should. 

There  is  more  rented  land  in  Gage 
county  than  in  any  county,  except 
one,  in  the  state.  Fifty-one  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent  of  all  the  farmers  are 
tenants,  as  shown  by  the  thirteenth 
census.  This  is  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage because  the  tenant  farmer  will 
not  or  cannot  put  into  practice  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation  and  other 
farm  operations.  The  owners  are 
often  uninterested  in  better  farming 
and  give  the  tenants  but  little  encour- 
agement or  equipment  to  enable  them 
to  farm  intelligently. 

Mr.  Liebers  believes  that  the  first 
step  for  a  farm  demonstrator  is  to 
get  the  good  will  and  confidence  of 
the  farmers.  Without  that  he  is 
powerless.  And  then  to  offer  sug- 
gestions— not  too  much  advice — just 
point  out  to  them  the  methods  by 
which  others  have  succeeded  and  let 
them  take  their  own  course  in  the 
matter.  The  white-shirt  and  stand- 
up-collar  demonstrator  will  never 
succeed.  He  must  get  out  among  the 
farmers  and  be  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Liebers  drives  sixty  to  100  miles 
each  day  in  his  motor  car  during 
good  weather  to  see  farmers  who 
have  asked  his  advice  or  have  im- 
portant results  to  show.  He  is  asked 
all  kinds  of  questions  pertaining  to 
farming,  such  as  the  time  to  cut 
alfalfa;  rations  for  livestock;  disking 
ground  before  plowing;  time  to  plow; 
type  of  cattle  to  buy;  when  to  sow 
alfalfa,  and  all  such  inquiries.  All 
of  these  are  cheerfully  answered. 

In  his  office  he  keeps  a  file  of 
bulletins,  and  those  of  particular 
importance  he  distributes  among  the 
farmers.  On  the  wall  he  has  such 
signs  as:  "The  Sire  is  Half  the  Herd. 
Let's  Get  Good  Ones.  It  Pays,"  and 
"Straw  is  Worth  $2.50  a  Ton  as  Fer- 
tilizer. Don't  Burn  It."  These  pointed 
facts  open  the  eyes  of  the  farmers 
and  arouses  them  to  action.  He 
analyzes  the  moisture  content  of  their 
soils  for  them,  tests  their  cream,  and 
keeps  a  record  of  what  each  is  doing 
and  what  they  are  interested  in.  My 
impression  is  that  a  farm  demonstrator 
is  a  good  investment  for  any  county. 


Neglected  Gage  county  orchard.   Weeds  and  unsightly  trees  predominate. 


An  orchard  that  has  had   proper  care. 
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THE  SAGLESS  ELEVATOR 


Your  First  Chance  to  Get 
a  Sagless  Steel  Elevator 

John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator,  is  the  first  port- 
able elevator  to  have  turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods 
so  that  you  can  keep  the  elevator  from  sagging. 

You  know  how  the  power  required  increases  when 
an  elevator  once  starts  to  sag.  Likewise,  you  know 
what  a  strain  sagging  throws  on  the  whole  elevator, 
especially  the  bearings  in  the  head  and  boot  sections. 

The  John  Deere,  for  the  sagless  feature  alone — 
even  if  it  didn't  have  all  those  other  things  of  ad- 
vantage— is  worth  your  careful  consideration. 

The  Sagless  Feature 

Four  turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods,  together 
with  extra  strong  section  connections  make  the 
John  Deere  a  really  sagless  elevator.  Sections  are 
triple-lapped,  connected  with  fourteen  bolts,  banded 
with  a  heavy  iron  band  and  reinforced  at  the  upper 
edge  on  the  inside.  That  is  one  big  advantage  in 
having  a  John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator. 

Screen  Section 

John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator,  separates  and 
takes  the  shelled  corn  out  when  elevating  ear  corn. 
A  screen,  in  the  second  section  (that  can  be  closed 
up  when  elevating  shelled  corn  or  small  grain)  does 
the  work.    Shelled  corn  that  gets  into  the 
crib  with  ear  corn  fills  up 
the  air  spaces  and  very 
often  causes  the  corn  to 
heat  or  mold. 


What  Else  You  Get 

ALL  STEEL — There  is  noth- 
ing about  a  John  Deere — The 
Sagless  Elevator  to  rot,  dry 
out,  or  warp.  It  is  made 
entirely  of  steel. 
ROLLER  BEARINGS  on  the 
head  and  boot  shaft  reduce 
the  power  required.  They 
eliminate  friction,  thereby 
lengthening  the  life  of  the 
bearings. 

HORSE  OR  ENGINE  POWER. 
John  Deere — The  Sagless  Ele- 
vator is  furnished  either  with 
or  without  horse  or  engine 
power.  A  variable  speed  jack 
or  belt  attachment  is  fur- 
nished when  desired  to  oper- 
ate with  engine. 
MANY  OTHER  desirable  fea- 
tures on  John  Deere  Elevators 
are  fully  illustrated  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  John  Deere — 
The  Sagless  Elevator  book. 
(This  book  also  illustrates  and 
describes  the  John  Deere  Cy- 
press Wood  Elevator  and, 
the  John  Deere  Tu- 
bular Elevator 
for  small  grain 
— the  only 
one  of  its 


John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator  Ready  for  Work  fa 

"How  to  Build  Corn  Cribs"  with  Blue  Print  Plans 

Besides  containing  complete  descriptions  of  the  John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevators,  this 
book  has  ten  blue  print  pfans  covering  the  construction  of  corn  cribs  and  granaries,  showing 
the  style  of  elevator  used  with  each  crib.  It  also  contains  cost  estimates  and  furnishes  a 
source  of  valuable  information  whereby  anyone  can  arrive  at  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
various  styles  of  cribs  and  granaries.    You  can  get  it  free  if  you  will  ask  for  book  No.  A  i e 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 


The  Only  Drill 
With  a  Perfect 
Furrow  Opener 


Here's  the  drill  that  will  greatly  in- 
crease your  crops  and  profits,  just  as  it 
has  done  for  hundreds  of  other  progres- 
sive farmers.  It  is  equipped  with  our 
wonderful  DISC  SHOE  FURROW 
OPENER,  the  only  one  that  combines 

every  advantage  of  the  single  disc  for  cutting:  trash  and  penetrating  hard 
ground,  with  every  advantage  of  the  shoe,  for  forming  the  furrow  and  deposit 
ing  the  grain.    It's  the  only  furrow  opener  that  packs  the  seed  bed  after  the  disc 
has  opened  the  furrow.   The  slioe  carries  the  seed  to  the  bottom  of  the  packed  fur- 
row.   Every  seed  counts.    Every  seed  is  sown  at  a  proper,  even  depth.    So  every 
stalk  comes  up  and  ripens  evenly  and  the  grain  grades  up  best.   The  shoe 
prevents  any  dirt  from  falling  into  the  furrow  until  alter  the  seed  is  deposited 

The  New  Peoria  Drill- 

is  the  only  one  equipped  with  this  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener.    So  the 
Neiv  Peoria  is  the  drill  that  is  sure  to  increase  your  crops  and  save  your 
seed.    It  is  the  drill  that  insures  every  seed  the  three  essential  require- 
ments for  successfully  growing  small  grain— Heat,  Air  and  Moisture. 

Even  if  you  have  a  new  drill  of  some  other  make,  it 
will  pay  you  well  to  discard  it  and  buy  a  New  Peoria. 
Do  not  think  that  the  wonderful  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener 
s  the  only  advantage  of  the  New  Peoria   Drill.  Every 
other  part  is  just  as  superior.   Let  us  prov?  it.   Let  us 
send  you  a  booklet  and  all  the  facts  and  figures,  also 
opinions  of  men  who  know.    Send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  now.   It's  worth  money  for 
you  to  know  all  the  details. 

PEORIA  DRILL  AND  SEEDER  CO. 

2447   North  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  Mlinois 


ney  for 

U 


Spread 


more  Manure 


day 


Use  Gamble  3-Horse  Equalizers  on  your  manure 

spreaders  and  spread  more  manure  in  a  day.    Haul  bigger  loads — 
make  fewer  trips— save  lime  and  strengih  of  horses.  Gamble 
3-Horse  Equalizers  even  the  pull  to  a  fraction  of  a  pound — give  each  ^fe^v 
hoise  exactly  same  share  of  pull.  Made  for  Manure  Spreaders,  Disc  Harrows^ 

and  Grain  Harvesting  Machines  with  right-hand  cut,  and  Grain  Drills,  Seeders      ^^^^^^   , 

and  Mowers  that  pull  from  top  of  the  tongue — also  for  farm  and  dump  wagons  equipped  with  bound  tongues 
Gamble  Equalizers  for  3.  4 

01  S  bctses,  made  for  wagons, 
p»  uio  diggers,  harvesters,  hay 
loaders,  plows,  barrows,  etc.  We 
make  devices  and  attachments  for 
use  with  all  improvements. 


Send  for  catalog 


Gamble  Equalizers 

av.0  r.narantoorl  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  and  doevery- 
c  VJUaiaillCCU  tbiB8  we  say_  or   money  refunded. 
Pull  in  direct  line— no  side  draft.   No  chance  of  tugs  rubbing  botse's  legs. 
Each  borse  bas  plenty  of  room  and  gets  its  share  of  the  pull. 


final  equalizers—the  btst--fullv  protected  Iiy  patents.  Mane  of 
-rial.     Will  last  many  Years.     No  others  like  them.     Do  not 
'    te.    Cost  so  little  you  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
hem  at  your  implement  dealer's.    If  he  does 
ot  handle  them,  send  us  his  name.    We  will  see  you  are  sup- 
plied.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  showing  full 
line  Gamble  Equalizers. 

STAR  MFG.  CO.,  Depf.24,  CirpentenviUe,  III. 
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0»  Go  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Dry  Weatlier  Effects 

The  dry  period  of  June  and  July 
has  been  the  most  severe  in  Ne- 
braska, particularly  the  eastern  part, 
that  has  been  experienced  since  1901. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  good 
spring  rains,  so  that  the  ground  was 
well  soaked  and  in  better  shape  to 
withstand  the  present  drouth  than 
for  several  years.  Horticulturists  and 
others  have  been  anxiously  waiting 
for  rain  while  watching  the  effects 
of  the  long  dry  period  on  the  trees 
and  fruits. 

We  made  an  overland  trip  from 
Richardson  to  Cass  counties  last 
week,  visiting  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
orchards  arid  fruit  plantations.  In 
each  orchard  and  fruit  garden  we 
noted  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
plants  and  fruit,  and  also  the  cultiva- 
tion aud  care.  The  advantages  of 
cultivation  and  general  good  care  are 
very  marked.  Where  clean  cultiva- 
tion has  been  given,  orchards  and 
vineyards,  as  yet,  are  in  good  condi- 
tion and  the  fruit  is  making  good 
growth. 

We  found  some  orchards  seeded 
to  clover  that  are  also  in  fair  con- 
dition. In  others,  where  timothy  has 
been  mowed  and  taken  off  the 
ground  or  where  a  heavy  growth  of 
weeds  is  standing,  the  trees  plainly 
show  the  effect.  The  leaves  do  not 
have  the  deep  green  color  and  the 
fruit  is  smaller.  Orchards  where 
cultivation  is  neglected  have  gen- 
erally more  fungous  diseases  and 
insects.  This  may  be  due  to  a  more 
careless  handling  in  general  rather 
than  from  the  fact  that  the  proper 
cultivation  has  not  been  given.  Early 
apples  ripening  in  late  July  and 
August  are  fully  up  to  size  in  orchards 
receiving  good  care,  while  they  are 
generally  much  under  size  where 
neglected. 

Grape  vineyards  show  plainly  the 
care  that  has  been  given  them.  Grapes 
as  a  rule  stand  much  drouth  without 
apparent  injury,  but  to  obviate  injury 
they  must  have  good  care  to  over- 
come a  long  dry  period  such  as  we 
are  experiencing. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  were 
cut  short  by  the  dry  weather,  not  so 
much  from  lack  of  moisture  about  the 
roots  as  from  the  hot,  dry  winds  that 
had  a  tendency  to  dry  the  fruit  as  it 
ripened.  Much  better  fruit  resulted 
in  most  cases  where  raspberries  and 
blackberries  were  grown  between 
the  orchard  trees,  in  groves  where 
the  shade  was  not  too  dense,  or  on 
the  north  side  of  trees.  These  were 
protected  from  the  winds,  and  were 
partially  shaded. 

Apple  trees  will  probably  mature  a 
fair  crop  of  fruit  this  season  where 
thorough  cultivation  has  not  been 
given,  even  if  the  weather  continues 
dry;  but  these  trees  will  be  in  a 
sickened  condition,  and  the  effects 
will  be  felt  on  the  following  crop. 
Fruit  buds  for  next  year's  crop  are 
now  forming  and  the  tree  must  be 
well  nourished  to  insure  a  good  set 
of  strong  buds.  The  well  handled 
orchard  will  not  only  produce  crops 
this  year  but  will  form  a  good  lot  of 
buds  for  next  year.  Undoubtedly 
those  from  which  hay  crops  have 
been  taken  or  where  the  weeds  have 
grown  up  about  the  trees,  will  pro- 
duce lightly.  A  severe  winter  will 
also  do  more  injury  in  the  poorly 
cared-for  orchards  than  where  gen- 
eral good  care  has  been  given. 


taken  in  fall  planting.  When  plants 
are  secured  in  the  spyng  they  may 
be  set  out  immediately,  and  a  good 
stand  generally  results.  If  properly 
cared  for,  from  four  to  twelve  new 
plants  will  come  from  each  of  the 
others  planted.  These  nre  the  ones 
that  will  bear  the  hest  crop  the 
following  year. 

Plants  set  in  the  fall  should  be 
covered  lightly. with  straw  or  old  hay 
for  winter  protection.  This  should 
be  moved  as  soon  as  growth  starts 
in  the  spring  and  the  ground  should 
be  carefully  worked  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  As  runners  come  out 
they  should  be  trained  along  in  the 
row,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
set  any  plants  more  than  eight  or  ten 
inches  from  the  original  row.  The 
ground  between  these  matted  rows 
should  be  worked  the  season  through. 


Trimming:  Newly  Planted  Trees 

The  writer  was  recently  shown  an 
orchard  planted  last  spring  where 
the  tops  of  the  trees  were  not  trimmed 
back.  The  owner  was  complaining 
of  poor  trees  and  accusing  the  nur- 
seryman of  unfair  treatment  because 
more  than  half  of  his  trees  had  died. 
He  said  that  most  of  them  started 
growth,  but  when  the  dry  weather 
came  on  the  leaves  dried  up. 

Many  persons  when  planting  trees 
and  plants  fail  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  original  root  system  is  left  in 
the  nursery  when  the  trees  and 
plants  are  taken  up,  and  that  the  tree 
or  plant  is  not  properly  balanced 
unless  the  top  is  cut  back  to  corres- 
pond with  the  pruned  root  system.  If 
all  the  top  is  left,  the  leaf  surface  is 
so  great  that  the  few  roots  cannot 
supply  enough  moisture  during  dry 
periods. 


Setting-  Strawberries  in  Fall 

Several  inquiries  pertaining  to  fall 
planting  of  strawberries  have  been 
received.  We  doubt  whether  it  pays 
to  set  strawberries  in  the  fall,  except 
when  plants  can  be  secured  at  home. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  take  plants 
up  and  ship  them  any  distance  and 
get  results.  If  your  neighbor  or  local 
nurseryman  has  good  strawberry 
plants,  you  could  secure  them  from 
him  and  transplant  them  immediately 
with  fairly  good  results,  but  erdin- 
arily  it  is  so  dry  until  late  in  the  fall 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
good  stand. 

Very  little  is  gained  by  tall  plant- 
ing even  when  transplanting  is  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  These  plants 
establish  themselves  in  the  new  loca- 
tion, but  do  not  send  out  runners 
or  form  new  plants  the  same  season. 
Some  fruit  will  be  borne  on  the 
original  plants,  but  not  enough  to 
pay  for  the  extra  trouble  and  risk 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming;  County 

We  do  find  evidence  occasionally 
that  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds  but 
that  we  are  living  in  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  age.  Most  farmers 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  vir- 
tues of  a  good  road  drag  and  in  many 
places  the  old,  worn-out  wooden 
culverts,  which  have  always  been  a 
stigma  on  the  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity, are  being  rapidly  replaced 
by  permanent  concrete  culverts  that 
will  be  everlasting  monuments  to  the 
progressive  communities  in  which 
they  are  built. 

If  you  want  to  find  where  the  land 
needs  manure,  just  keep  your  eyes 
open  when  you  are  cutting  oats. 
Other  small  grains  will  respond  to 
manure,  but  not  like  oats.  I  could 
tell  in  my  oats  field  this  year  jujst 
where  I  hauled  manure  live  years 
ago.  Where  manure  is  spread  by 
hand  it  is  very  likely  to  be  spread 
too  thick,  and  in  a  wet  season  tke 
grain  will  lodge.  Much  better  results 
are  secured  by  the  use  of  a  spreader. 
The  work  of  spreading  then  becomes 
a  pleasure  rather  than  a  despised  job. 

The  past  week  has  been  extremely 
hot  and  dry.  The  mercury  has  been 
hovering  about  the  century  mark  and 
the  hot  winds  of  July  28  and  August 
4  assisted  materially  in  putting  King 
Corn  to  the  bad.  In  a  fifty-mile  drive 
through  Cuming,  Burt  and  Thurston 
counties  I  saw  but  few  fields  of  corn 
that  did  not  show  signs  of  suffering 
from  the  dry  weather.  Corn  that 
looked  well  a  week  ago  shows  un- 
mistakable signs  of  firing  now,  and 
we  can  no  longer  hope  for  a  full  crop, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be. 
There  are-  fields  that  would  produce 
good  yields  if  rain  comes  soon,  but 
many  fields  would  produce  practically 
nothing,  eTen  if  it  rained  right  now. 

The  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  ready 
ror  the  mower,  but  it  will  be  pretty 
i  light.  There  is  one  redeeming  feature 
[about  it  however  —  as  a  rule  the 
lighter  the  cut  the  better  the  quality 
of  hay..  We  have  had  ideal  hay 
weather  the  entire  season,  and  it  looks 
now  as  though  the  third  cutting,  what 
there  is  of  it,  will  go  into  the  barn  in 
fine  shape.  This  ought  to  be  a  great 
year  to  raise  seed,  but  I  have  tried 
it  three  times  without  results  and 
have  finally  decided  to  let  the  other 
fellow  do  it.  The  first  year  I  let  the 
third  crop  stand  and  fine  pods 
formed,  but  the  seed  did  not  have 
time  to  mature.  The  second  time  I 
let  the  second  crop  stand,  and  the 
rods  did  not  form.  The  third  time  I 
let  the  second  cutting  stand;  fine  pods 
formed  but  the  grasshoppers  threshed 
them. 
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H.  D.  Lute,  Keith  County 

August  5. — This  is  the  ninth  rain- 
less day,  with  Ho  prospects  for  rain. 
The  weather  has  been  very  hot.  Yes- 
terday the  official  heat  recorder  said 
it  was  104  in  the  shade,  and  for  most 
of  us  there  was  no  shade.  There  has 
been  no  hot  wind,  so  crops  are  not 
suffering  as  they  might.  Corn  is 
curling,  but  it  straightens  out  at  night. 
I  believe  that  last  night  was  the  hot- 
test night  we  have  experienced  in 
this  section  of  the  state. 

The  July  report  for  the  North  Platte 
weather  station  shows  a  precipitation 
for  the  month  ot  3.37  inches  as 
against  a  normal  of  2.68.  Tke  mean 
temperature  was  74  degrees,  com- 
pared with  a  normal  mean  of  73.9, 
which  comes  mighty  close.  The  ex- 
tremes were  47  and  100  degrees.  At 
this  point,  thirty-five  miles  west  of 
North  Platte,  the  precipitation  was 
4.1  inches  and  the  maximum  temper- 
ature 106  degrees. 

The  third  crop  of  alfalfa  on  irri- 
gated land  is  again  ready  for  the 
mower.  Wild  hay  harvest  is  on.  Tbe 
hay  crop  is  not  as  large  as  it  prom- 
ised to  be  early  in  the  season;  June 
was  too  dry  for  it.  The  best  price  we 
have  been  offered  is  $6;50  on  track, 
which  looks  rather  low.  We  are  not 
shipping  any. 

Wheat  seems  to  be  dropping  in 
price  right  along.  We  took  ours  in 
from  the  machine  ten  days  ago  at 
66  cents.  In  less  than  a  week  it  was 
62  cents,  but  I  do  not  know  where  it 
has  gone  by  this  time.  If  the  fall  is 
favorable  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  wheat  seeded,  but  now  it  is  too  dry 
for  plowing.  A  neighbor  started  the 
plow  last  week  but  had  to  stop. 

Remembering  the  big  blizzard  of 
last  March  and  its  attendant  loss  of 
stock,  stockmen  are  now  building 
sheds.  Two  cattlemen  in  this  vicin- 
ity are  building  very  large  sheds  to 
supply  protection  for  their  stock 
next  winter. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

August  6. — The  temperature  was 
109  degrees  yesterday,  but  there  was 
a  drop  of  43  degrees  since  last  night; 
however,  rain  refuses  to  come.  A 
farmer  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  says  the  creek  where  his  cattle 
have  watered  for  fifty  years  is  now 
dry  for  the  first  time. 

Another  farmer  just  left  our  place 
who  threshed  7,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  his  own  lands  this  season.  Corn 
for  profit  does  not  look  good  to  him 
now.  He  is  a  good  farmer,  up  to  date 
in  all  of  his  methods,  but  he  is  think- 
ing of  increasing  his  acreage  of 
wheat  and  reducing  his  acreage  of 
corn.  I  do  not  bet  on  horses  when  I 
attend  the  races,  but  if  I  did  I  would 
not  bet  all  of  my  money  on  one  horse. 
I  have  known  one  man  who  got  the 
wheat  fever  so  badly  that  he  put 
every  acre  of  his  lands  in  winter 
wheat  (he  owned  240  acres).  The 
last  time  I  heard  from  him  he  was 
working  on  a  ranch  by  the  month,  and 
his  wife  was  working  in  a  restaurant. 

I  have  seen  some  parts  of  twenty- 
eight  states,  and  I  have  never  found 
any  place  where  so  many  different 
kinds  of  crops  can  be  grown  profit- 
ably as  are  produced  in  southeastern 
Nebraska.  We  have  good  black  soil 
that  goes  away  down,  and  the  fellow 
who  pets  it  a  little  and  does  not  go 
all  to  a  one-crop  system  will  always 
find  enough  on  Thanksgiving  morn- 
ing for  which  to  be  thankful.  It 
would  be  foolish  for  us  to  expect  a 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
disadvantages  cannot  be  found.  Our 
winters  are  sometimes  pretty  cold 
and  our  summers  are  always  hot,  but 
our  people  are  healthy;  so  much  so 
that  it  has  been  said  that  the  first 
white  man  that  was  buried  in  this 
county  did  not  die  a  natural  death, 
but  from  the  effects  of  a  rope  swing. 
We  are  located  1,000  miles  from  any 
ocean.  There  are  no  mountains  near 
us  for  the  winds  to  pass  over  and 
be  qooled.  The  sun's  rays  at  times 
are  mighty  unpleasant,  but  our  crops 
are  never  a  complete  failure. 

We  had  speeial  notice  last  Sunday 
morning  that  two  families,  friends  of 


ours,  were  coming  down  from  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  spend  tke  day  with 
us.  They  left  their  home,  seventy- 
six  miles  away,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  arrived  at  our  place 
for  dinner.  They  came  in  an  auto- 
mobile. Since  the  automobile  has 
become  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
almost  every  farm,  we  are  now 
neighbors  (o  our  friends  even  in  other 
states,  and  the  word  "lonesome"  has 
no  place  in  our  vocabulary.  At  a  big 
picnic  in  our  town  recently  it  was 
estimated  that  500  automobiles  were 
out  in  one  day.  On  that  day  we  had 
one  flying  machine.  The  man  who 
gathers  these  Glimpses  really  enjoys 
an  automobile  spin  across  the  country 
from  time  to  time,  but  if  he  ever  does 
any  flying  it  will  be  at,  or  near,  the 
time  that  the  undertaker  visits  a 
mighty  nice  black-eyed  widow. 

I  have  had  letters  and  postal  cards 
from  friends  who  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  meet  the  Glimpse  man  from 
Nemaha.  Now,  hoys,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
boys  always  have  a  nice  little  den 
fixed  up  on  the  state  fair  grounds.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Tues- 
day of  the  fair  week  I  shall  visit  the 
boys  at  their  headquarters.  That  is 
my  week  for  a  few  days  off.  And  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  all  readers  of 
this  paper  who  will  call  on  the  boys 
will  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  one 
dace  where  the  glad  hand  awaits  the 
visitors  at  the  fair. 


1VEW  STATE  VETERINARIAN 

Dr.  L.  A.  Kigin  of  Lincoln  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Morehead  to 
the  position  of  deputy  state  veterin- 
arian. Under  our  state  constitution 
no  new  state  offices  can  be  created, 
so  the  governor  was  made  state 
veterinarian  with  power  to  appoint  a 
deputy  to  do  the  work  —  hence  the 
term  deputy  state  veterinarian.  Dr. 
Kigin  succeeds  Dr.  Bostrom,  who  has 
held  the  position  more  than  two  years. 
On  July  17  the  law  creating  the  new 
livestock  sanitary  board  became 
effective,  and  hereafter  the  deputy 
state  veterinarian  will  work  under 
the  direction  of  that  board. 


Questions  an5wered  free  through  paper  by 
prominent  attorney    Direct  reply  SI. 00 


Trespassing  Bull 

A  bull  belonging  to  A  broke  into 
B's  pasture  and  served  his  cow.  On 
the  third  day  thereafter  B  learned 
that  one  of  his  steers  was  dead.  He 
demanded  that  A  pay  for  the  steer 
on  the  ground  that  A's  bull  had  killed 
it,  but  cannot  prove  his  case.  Can 
he  compel  A  to  pay  for  the  dead 
steer? — A.  J.  S.,  Saunders  Co. 

Unless  B  can  prove  that  A's  bull 
killed  his  steer,  he  cannot  compel  A 
to  pay  for  its  loss. 


Dividing  in  Divorce 

A  married  a  woman  and  lived  with 
her  for  over  a  year.  Then  he  became 
sick  and  his  wife  left  him.  He  agreed 
to  give  her  a  divorce  if  she  would 
make  no  claim  on  any  of  the  prop- 
erty, but  was  not  able  to  appear  and 
she  kept  a  team  of  horses'  and  some 
money.  Can  A  recover  the  team,  or 
the  money  received  therefor  if  she 
has  sold  the  team? — X.  Y.  Z. 

A  cannot  recover  the  team,  as  his 
wife  had  a  right  to  sell  it.  If  the 
team  really  belonged  to  A  and  he  had 
an  agreement  with  his  wife  that  he 
was  to  have  it,  he  can  hold  her  to  the 
agreement  and  bring  a  civil  action 
against  her  for  the  value  of  the  team. 


Tenant  Not  Liable 

In  the  spring  of  1912  I  meved  onto 
A's  farm,  renting  for  one  year.  In 
the  fall  of  1912  I  rented  for  1913,  and 
the  same  fall  sowed  for  A  twenty 
acres  of  timothy  and  clover.  During 
the  spring  of  1913  A  and  I  looked 
over  this  piece  of  ground  and  A  said 
we  would  not  do  anything  with  it,  as 
he  thought  there  would  be  a  fair  crop 
of  hay.  Later  it  developed  that  there 
was  nothing  but  volunteer  wheat  on 
the  ground — no  hay  at  all.  I  de  not 
think  it  would  pay  me  to  cut  this 
wheat  and  give  A  two-fifths  rental  on 
same,  but  A  says  if  I  do  not  cut  it  he 
will  sue  me  for  damages.  Can  he 
collect  damages  from  me  for  failing 
to  harvest  a  crop  that  I  did  not  sow? 
He  has  a  copy  of  a  contract,  but  has 
never  furnished  me  with  one.  and  I 
did  not  sign  his  copy;  is  his  contract, 
therefore,  binding?    If  he  does  sue 


My  Famous  Offer 


My  specinl  "ONE  DOLLAR  OFFER"  has  pleased  so  mnnv  farm- 
ers that  I  have  decided  to  keep  it  up  for  another  month  and  thus  le 
everybody  take  advantaKe  of  it.   Here  it  is: 

You  rend  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you,  ALL  FREIGHT 
PAID  BY  MYSELF,  this,  my  new  1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner.  Use  the  machine  a  month.  If  satisfied  at  end  of  30 
days,  pay  me  my  low  cash  price  or  give  me  your  note,  without  in- 
terest,  payable  January  1,  1914.    If  not  satisfied,  return  the  ma- 
j  chine  at  my  freight  expense  and  I'll  return  your  dollar. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  $1.00  won't  half  pay  me  for  the  freight.  I  only  want 
the  dollar  to  hold  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 

Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Manson  Campbell 


After  41  years  experience,  I  know  every  grain  and  noxious  weed  grown  in 
America.  1  know  the  section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain  and 
weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience  haB  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and 
I  Cleaner  should  have  the  special  equipment  for  the  particular  farming  section 
to  which  it  goes.  For  example,  I  send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of 
scretaas,  riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to  California.  Thereare 
f  scarcely  two  states  in  the  United  States  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus  you 
Bet  the  exact  outfit  to  handle  the  grains  and  weed  seed 
on  your  farm.  If  you  want  more  or  different  screens.  Mil 
I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny  would  I  ask  for  fi  II 
extra  screens  and  riddles.  w 

The  Chatham  now  handles  over  70  seed  mix-  KtM 
tures— wheat,  oats,  peas,  beans,  corn,  b.ul<j,       *  V 
flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.    Takes  cockle,  wild  JIM 
oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed  wheal; 
any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn  from 
,  clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Re 


moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  shrunken, 
cracked  or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  all 
dust,  dirt  and  chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.   Handles  60  bushels  grain  per 
hour.    Gas  power  or  hand  power. 
Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 

My 

Service  '^a^nW.  copyrighted  book.  "The  Chatham 
Depart-    ^^fcW  °3's'em  or  Breeding  Big  Crops." 
mentwill  T.Ad*pss  D<>P«  48  ,    „  „ 

eeparate.clean^B^av      '"e  IVIanson  Campbell  Co. 
and  grade  FREE  ^a*^^^     Detroit,  Mich, 
any  mixture  you   ^^^^^      Kansae  Civ,  Mo. 
•end  in.    It  you've    ^^»Hhl«w    Minneapolis,  Minn, 
got  some  Impurity  in  your 
grain  that  you  cannot  get 
rid  of,  don't  get  discouraged. 
Write  me.  Send  postal  for  Big  Free  Book" 


/  1 


viltiipiiitui.      J.  1 1  US  YOU 

$|  00 


Brings  It— 
Frejght  Paid 


N 


1914  Model 


The  roof  is  the  mainstay  of  the  building-,  ^s^fe- 
Sf&ssS.*  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  the  mainstay  of  Genasco. 
And  Genasco  applied  to  your  roofs  with  Kant-leak  Kleets  gives  per- 
fect protection.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Largest  producers  r>f  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooninr  in  the  world. 


for  damages  should  I  retain  an  at- 
torney, or  will  the  court  appoint  one 
for  me?  I  do  not  feel  like  spending 
much  money  on  the  deal.  If  I  win, 
will  he  he  obliged  to  pay  all  costs, 
including  attorney's  fee?  —  Renter, 
Hamilton  Co. 

If  your  lease  does  not  cover  the 
twenty  acres  in  question  you  are  not 
required  to  cut  the  volunteer  wheat. 
If  the  original  lease  did  cover  this 
twenty  acres,  and  your  landlord  sub- 
sequently had  you  put  it  into  the 
timothy  and  clover  for  him  and  you 
were  to  get  li©  part  of  it,  you  are 
relieved  from  further  responsibility; 
he  cannot  require  you  to  cut  the 
wheat,  and  cannot  hold  you  for 
damages.  From  your  statement  it  is 
not  your  crop  and  your  connection 
with  it  was  solely  for  his  benefit,  as 
you  were  to  receive  no  part  of  the  hay 
crop.  That  being  true,  you  would 
not  be  required  to  do  anything  in 
connection  with  this  twenty  acres  of 
ground,  and  you  would  not  be  liable 
to  your  landlord  for  failure  to  cut 
the  volunteer  wheat  crop. 


Tudercliarge  on  Freight 

I  have  reecived  from  the  auditor  of 
the  Union  Pacific  railway  a  demand 
for  additional  payment  on  a  carload 
of  household  goods  and  stock.  At  the 
time  I  shipped  the  stuff  I  paid  all 
they  said  was  due.  This  was  about 
the  20th  of  February;  can  they  now 
demand  more  money?  And  if  they 
are  entitled  to  do  this,  cannot  they 
claim  still  more  at  some  future 
time?  If  their  agents  are  not  capable 
of  attending  to  their  business,  that  is 
not  my  fault. — W.  C.  C,  Saline  Co. 

If  the  railroad  company  had  made 
a  mistake  and  made  an  overcharge, 
you  could  collect  the  difference  from 
them.  If  they  have  made  a  mistake 
and  made  an  undercharge,  they  can 
collect  the  difference  from  you.  We 
do  not  have  the  railroad  tariffs  avail- 
able, and  are  therefore  unable  to 
state  whether  or  not  the  charges 
made  are  correct.  The  state  railway 
commission,  Lincoln,  has  charge  of 
all  intrastate  rates,  and  if  you  will 
take  this  matter  up  with  them  they 
can  advise  you  whether  or  not  the 
rate  charged  is  correct.  If  it  is,  the 
railroad  company  would  have  a  right 
to  collect  from  you  the  balance  which 
they  claim. 


Weigh  Your  Own  Produce 

and  know  positively  that  you  are  getting  a 
"square  deal." 

Mistakes  may  cost  you  thousands  of  dollars. 

You  have  absolute  protection  with  a 

Mcdonald  pitless  scale. 

It  is  the  most  substantially  built,  the  strong- 
est, heaviest,  most  accurate  wagon  and  stock 
scale  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  Requires  no  pit. 
Can  be  erected  by  anybody.  Channnel  steel 
frame  will  last  a  lifetime— Protected  bearings 
— Cannot  freeze.  Used  for  ^,un>. 
weighing  U.  S.  Mails.  Un-  S 
equalled  accuracy. 
Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
Flying  Dutchman  Dealers 
sell  them. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  60    MOLINE.  ILL. 


Bigger  Silo 
Profits 


one  half  off 
your  Silage 
feeding  work 
—  ,  with  the  Hinge  Door  Silo.  Doore 

BOOK  operate  on  hinges.  Write 

FREE 


for  our  catalog  on 


Twofamousmakes.  Best  con- 
struction in  both. 

Woods  Bros.  Silo  t  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Oflice      •      Lincoln,  Neb. 

Lansln8,  Mich.,  Marvrille,  Mo., Minne- 
apolis,Minn.,  CedarRapide,  la..  E.St. 
I.ouia,  111.,  Topeka,  Kan..  Lexington,  Ky., Denver, Col., 
Spokane,  Wash.      Write  flcarctt  Office.  Dept.  22 


SEND  IN  YOUR  NAME 


DoYou  Want  This 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
commuD  i  - 
ty  can  fret 
one  for 
helping  ue  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  his  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  frame.  All  No.  9  galvanized 
wire  mesh.  Special  hinges.  Patented  self-locking1 
latch.  Steel  center  brace.  Unbreaka'  le.  Raines 
at  either  end.  Sold  on  30  days*  trial  at  cor  spe- 
cial direct-to-you  factory  price. 

W.  K.  VOORHEES.  Mgr.  Standar  .  Mfg.  Co. 
304  Main  St.        Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 
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SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  $1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Parmer   when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns'  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in   The   Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Jingoes  in  and  out  of 
Strength,  congress  are  very  im- 
patient because  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  bristle  up  and 
send  an  army  into  Mexico  to  lick 
the  stuffing  out  of  the  natives.  Just 
what  one  of  the  several  factions  in 
that  badly  disturbed  country  we 
would  choose  to  give  a  trimming  is 
not  made  clear,  but  the  policy  of  the 
administration  has  been  characterized 
as  weak  because  arms  are  not  taken 
up  against  somebody  down  there.  In 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  point  we 
need  to  have  a  care.  To  keep  out  of 
a  fight  requires  more  strength  of 
character  than  to  get  into  one.  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  the  soft  answer  that 
turneth  away  wrath.  Anybody  can 
get  mad  and  use  his  fists,  but  it  takes 
a  person  of  large  soul  to  keep  out 
01  a  fight.  The  heart  of  a  reviler 
may  be  softened  more  quickly,  too, 
by  a  Christ-like  attitude  than  by 
punching  his  face.  The  most  anti- 
Christian  teaching  of  the  time  is  that 
men  and  nations  should  be  ever  ready 
to  fight  when  they  receive  a  real  or 
supposed  insult.  As  the  world  grows 
better  and  gains  a  clearer  perception 
of  real  character  values,  men  and 
nations  will  lose  their  hair-trigger 
fighting  propensities.  Then  ability  to 
hold  the  temper  will  have  a  higher 
rating  than  skill  in  damaging  an- 
other's anatomy. 


The  taxpayers  of  Nebraska 
Taxes.  must  this  year  face  a  50 
per  cent  increase  in  state 
taxes.  The  state  board  of  assessment 
has  fixed  the  levy  for  the  general 
fund  at  5  mills,  the  limit  allowed 
by  the  state  constitution,  and  1  mill 
higher  than  last  year.  To  that  have 
been  added  special  levies  provided  for 
by  the  legislature,  which  bring  the 
total  up  to  7.8  mills,  2.6  mills  above 
last  year's  total. 

Even  at  this  increased  figure  state 
taxes  are  not  large  as  compared  with 
local  taxes.  There  are  city  districts 
in  Nebraska  where  the  combined  rate 
this  year  will  reach  98  mills.  In  the 
country  45  to  50  mills  probably  strikes 
the  average  combined  rate.  But  local 
taxes  are  increasing,  too,  and  the 
significance  of  this  50  per  cent  increase 
in  state  taxes  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  added  burden  it  lays  upon  the 
public  as  in  the  trend  it  shows. 

Taxes  are  increasing  everywhere 
in  this  country.  In  1911  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  made  an  investigation 
of  state  taxes.  It  found  that  whereas 
in  1901  the  total  of  all  taxes  collected 
by  the  different  states  amounted  to 
$189,000,000,  in  1911  the  total  had 
reached  $423,000,000,  an  increase  in 
ten  years  of  127  per  cent.  This  did 
not  include  county  and  other  local 


taxes.  These  were  estimated  to  have 
reached  a  total  for  the  country  in 
1911  of  $2,082,000,000.  National  taxes 
for  that  year  exceeded  $1,100,000,000. 
By  adding  these  sums  together  we  find 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  government 
in  1911  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  $3,605,000,000,  or  nearly  $200  for 
every  family  of  five  persons. 

The  fact  that  the  national  taxes 
were  paid  indirectly — through  the 
tariff  and  excises — in  no  wise  de- 
creased the  burden,  for  consumers 
met  them  in  the  prices  they  paid  for 
goods.  A  very  large  part,  of  our 
taxation  rests  upon  production.  This 
is  true  of  all  taxes  upon  personal 
property  or  improvements  on  land, 
and  the  indirect  taxes  of  the  national 
government.  Such  taxes  discourage 
industry  and  limit  the  production  of 
commodities. 

A  part  of  our  taxes  may  go  for 
graft  and  useless  expenditures,  but 
wholly  aside  from  that  the  perfectly 
legitimate  functions  of  government 
are  increasing  rapidly  enough  to 
require  an  ever-increasing  revenue. 
Must  thrift,  industry  and  production 
bear  a  heavier  and  heavier  burden? 
Or  should  increasing  revenues  be 
drawn  from  the  increasing  values  of 
land  —  values  that  are  the  direct 
product  of  the  existence  of  govern- 
ment and  organized  society,  not  of 
individual  effort,  but  which  are  now 
going  into  private  pockets  and 
making  a  big  crop  of  millionaires. 


The  prolonged  drouth 
Using'  the  has  shattered  hopes  for 
Stalks.  a  full  corn  crop,  and  in 
many  places,  it  is  now 
certain  that  there  will  be  nothing  but 
stalks  to  harvest.  If  stored  in  a  silo 
these  stalks  will  have  a  very  con- 
siderable feeding  value — much  higher 
than  in  any  other  way  they  can  be 
utilized.  But  of  what  use  is  silage 
without  something  to  which  to  feed 
it?  Nebraska  grain  farms  are  short 
on  cattle.  Will  it  pay  to  go  to  the 
stockyards  and  buy  cattle  to  eat  the 
cornstalks?  We  talked  with  a  farmer 
last  week  who  was  contemplating 
that  course.  Silage  without  grain 
would  scarcely  put  the  animals  in 
killing  condition.  What  to  do  with 
them  after  they  had  finished  the 
silage  might  be  a  problem.  How- 
ever, it  begins  to  look  as  though  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  buy  cattle  to 
eat  his  cornstalks  will  be  able  to 
secure  them  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
Kansas  City  has  been  flooded  with 
cattle  from  parched  pastures  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  that,  to- 
gether with  the  poor  corn  outlook, 
has  sent  the  price  of  stockers  and 
feeders   sharply  downward. 

When  President  Wilson 
Insidious,  told  the  Washington  re- 
porters that  an  "insidi- 
ous" lobby  was  at  work  in  the  national 
capital  a  good  many  persons  wondered 
just  what  kind  of  a  lobby  that  could 
be.  The  dictionary  defines  the  word 
as  "treacherous;  deceitful;  operating 
secretly."  The  lobby  investigation 
soon  showed  that  the  president  had 
used  exactly  the  right  word. 

It  was  found  that  the  sugar  lobby 
was  furnishing  columns  of  stuff  for 
the  "patent  insides"  of  country 
weeklies,  dope  whose  source  was 
unknown  to  the  public.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  one  prom- 
inent man — and  perhaps  with  others 
— to  slip  some  sugar  tariff  talk  into 
his  lectures.  Of  course,  his  hearers 
would  not  know  that  he  was  paid  for 
it.  Members  of  congress  from  some 
of  the  states  were  bombarded  with 
letters  from  their  constituents.  It 
looked  like  an  avalanche  of  public 
opinion,  but  investigation  showed  that 
it  was  all  inspired  by  the  sugar 
people.  Surely  the  word  insidious  de- 
scribes such  lobbying  very  accurately. 

But  insidious  lobbying  is  not  new. 
The  probe  into  the  past  made  by  the 
investigating  committee  reveals  that 
to  make  a  false  show  of  public  opinion 
has  been  a  favorite  method  of  large 
interests.  Members  of  congress  are 
very  sensitive  to  what  the  folks  at 
home  say  to  them.  Writing  letters  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  swinging 
them  into  line — providing  they  know 
or  think  that  it  is  not  inspired  by 
some  person  or  persons  working 
secretly.  That  is  why  lobbying  to  be 
most  successful   must   be  insidious. 

Insidiousness  and  publicity  are 
opposites.  Plenty  of  publicity  is  an 
essential  to  good  government.  The 
public  man,  the  newspaper  or  the 
magazine  that  points  out  treacherous, 
deceitful  influences  operating  secretly 
ought  to  be  called  by  some  better 
name  than  muckraker. 


The  government  crop  re- 
Tlie  Crops,  port  for  August  1,  issued 
on  August  8,  shows  a 
very  decided  slump  in  the  condition 
of  the  corn  crop  the  country  over. 
The  general  condition  on  August  1 
was  estimated  to  be  11.1  points  be- 
low the  condition  on  July  1  this  year, 
4.2  points  below  August  1  last  year 
and  6.4  points  below  the  ten-year 
average  on  August  1.  The  weather 
since  the  first  of  the  month  has  been 
most  severe,  and  drouth  has  carried 
damage  to  the  very  heart  of  the  corn 
belt,  so  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  corn  crop  is  much  lower  than 
these  figures  indicate. 

The  report  has  a  bright  part;  the 
winter  wheat  crop  is  the  largest  the 
country  has  produced  in  recent  years. 
The  condition  of  spring  wheat  on 
August  1,  however,  was  16.3  points 
below  the  same  date  last  year.  Oats 
was  16.6  points  and  white  potatoes 
9.8  points  below  1912.  Details  of  the 
report  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  paper. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
shortage  in  the  corn  crop  will  be  the 
most  serious.  Short  pastures  make  a 
feed  problem  and  complicate  the 
livestock  situation.  But  with  plenty 
of  wheat  and  fair  yields  of  other 
staple  crops  except  corn,  the  country 
will  hardly  have  a  panic  or  a  severe 
business  depression.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  a  slackening  of  business, 
which  in  some  sections  will  amount 
to  dullness. 

It  will  be  an  opportune  time  again 
to  make  tariff  revision  the  goat. 
But  a  people  that  has  been  clamor- 
ing for  downward  revision  of  the 
tariff  will  hardly  be  so  short-sighted 
as  to  attribute  slack  business,  caused 
primarily  by  short  crops,  to  tariff 
revision.  It  is  a  good  time  to  use 
our  heads  and  not  be  stampeded. 


Agricultural  education  has 
Good  fostered  the  idea  that 
Farming,  good  farming  means  se- 
curing the  greatest  pos- 
sible production  per  acre.  Experiment 
stations  have  worked  out  methods  to 
increase  production  vastly,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the.  business  world  farmers 
stand  condemned  because  they  have 
not  adopted  new  methods  as  rapidly 
as  they  were  offered  But,  to  para- 
phrase the  Apostle  Paul,  if  by  the 
experiment  stations  came  condemna- 
tion of  farmers,  so  also  by  the  experi- 
ment stations  comes  remission. 

The  experiment  stations  and  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington are  studying  farm  manage- 
ment, and  "have  made  substantial 
progress.  The  men  engaged  in  this 
work  now  tell  us  that  good  farming 
is  profitable  farming,  and — would  you 
believe  that  an  experiment  station 
man  would  ever  say  it? — that  profit- 
able farming  doesn't  always  mean  the 
greatest  possible  production  per  acre. 
Farmers  have  sensed  this  all  along, 
but  they  haven't  been  able  to  put  it 
in  such  good  form  as  the  college  men 
themselves  after  they  "came  to." 

Professor  G.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell 
(N.  Y.)  University,  in  his  valuable 
new  book,  "Farm  Management,"  tells 
of  an  eastern  potato  grower  that,  by 
laying  tile  drains  and  giving  the  best 
of  attention  to  his  crop,  made  a  great 
showing  in  yields  per  acre.  So  suc- 
cessful was  he  in  making  two  tubers 
grow  where  one  grew  before  that  a 
railroad  company  employed  him  to 
manage  a  string  of  demonstration 
farms  to  show  farmers  how  to  grow 
potatoes.  This  man's  net  income 
from  his  farm,  however,  was  below 
the  average  for  all  farms  in  neighbor- 
ing townships,  farms  worked  very 
much  less  intensively  than  his.  The 
extra  yields  cost  more  in  capital  and 
labor  than  they  were  worth.  The 
same  is  generally  true  of  the  big 
yields  secured  by  boys  in  corn  grow- 
ing contests. 

The  lesson  is  that  farmers  must 
determine  for  themselves  just  how 
intensive  it  is  profitable  to  make  their 
methods.  Will  the  extra  yields  pay 
for  the  extra  work  and  capital?  That 
is  the  question  that  must  always  be 
answered.  If  covering  more  ground 
and  doing  it  less  thoroughly  brings  a 
greater' net  profit  than  more  intensive 
methods  on  a  smaller  area,  farmers 
with  an  eye  to  business  will  choose 
the  more  profitable  course.  Much  of 
the  talk  about  intensive  farming  in 
this  country  is  premature,  because  we 
have  not  reached  a  conditon  where 
it  is  as  profitable  as  more  extensive 
methods. 

This  does  not  mean  that  farmers 
are  all  farming  in  the  most  profitable 
way.     We  know  that  a  good  many 


farmers  in  Nebraska  would  make 
more  money  if  they  farmed  less  and 
did  it  better.  Considered  as  a  farm- 
ing proposition,  without  reference  to 
increment  in  the  value  of  the  land, 
good  farming  means  the  use  of  such 
methods  as  will  leaTe — after  allowing 
a  fair  rent  on  the  land,  interest  upon 
capital  invested  in  the  enterprise,  and 
all  other  expenses — the  greatest  return 
for  the  farmer's  labor. 

When  land  is  cheap  and  labor  com- 
mands high  wages,  extensive  farming 
pays  best,  and  is  bound  to  prevail  in 
spite  of  protests;  on  the  other  hand, 
as  land  becomes  higher  priced  and 
labor  relatively  cheaper,  intensive 
farming  begins  to  pay  best,  and, 
unless  other  factors  interfere,  farms 
will  naturally  become  smaller.  Under 
a  free  play  of  economic  forces  the 
size  of  farms  for  each  type  of  farming 
would  naturally  adjust  itself  to  the 
most  profitable  area.  A  disturbing 
factor  in  this  adjustment,  however,  is 
the  profit  in  holding  land  for  a  rise 
in  price.  That  often  causes  land  to 
be  held  in  areas  too  large  to  be  the 
most  profitable  from  a  purely  farming 
standpoint.  Happy  as  a  people  will 
we  be  if  we  make  possible  a  natural 
adjustment  of  the  size  of  farms  as 
population  increases. 


Last  year  and  the  year 
Stampede  before  over  a  large  part 
to  Wheat,  of  Nebraska  winter  wheat 
was  a  more  profitable 
crop  than  corn.  The  same  will  be 
decidedly  true  this  year.  The  result 
is  that  many  farmers  have  determined 
to  sow  to  winter  wheat  this  fall  every 
acre  they  can  make  ready.  The 
wisdom  of  stampeding  to  wheat  in  this 
fashion  may  well  be  doubted.  True, 
winter  wheat  is  a  relatively  sure 
crop;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  will  excel  corn  next  year.  More- 
over, the  price  of  wheat  has  already 
sagged  under  the  weight  of  heavy 
production.  A  large  acreage  and  a 
large  crop  next  year  would  surely 
operate  to  keep  the  price  low.  To  sow 
a  large  acreage  of  winter  wheat  this 
fall  may  be  just  the  thing  to  do — 
nobody  knows.  But  sometimes  it  is 
iust  as  well  not  to  follow  the  crowd. 
When  you  put  your  eggs  all  in  one 
basket  the  destruction  is  complete 
if  you  stub  your  toe. 


When  the  local  elevator 
Watching  is  full  to  the  roof  and  no 
the  Cars,  more  grain  can  be  pur- 
chased until  cars  are 
secured  for  shipping,  the  farmers  of 
the  community  for  the  time  become 
as  much  interested  in  the  service  of 
railroads  as  in  their  rates.  Our  state 
railway  commission  has  control  over 
both  rates  and  services.  In  times  like 
the  present,  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  cars,  the  commission  keeps  close 
tau  on  car  movements.  Early  in  this 
month  there  was  a  very  acute  short- 
age of  cars  on  one  of  the  railroads  in 
Nebraska.  To  farmers  that  wanted  to 
sell  their  wheat  the  situation  was 
serious.  The  commission  directed  its 
attention  to  the  condition  with  the 
result  that  300  cars  were  dispatched 
by  the  company  to  this  state  to  be 
distributed  to  the  stations  along  its 
lines.  It  is  certain  that  without  the 
intervention  of  the  commission  the 
shippers  along  the  lines  of  that  road 
would  have  had  to  wait  much  longer 
for  their  cars.  A  good  many  persons 
feel  that  our  railway  commission  has 
not  wisely  used  its  rate-making 
power,  but  however  that  may  be,  it 
has  been  of  material  assistance  to 
shippers  in  getting  more  prompt  and 
efficient  service. 


The    chairman    of  the 
Wall  Street    currency  commission  of 

Squirms.  the  American  bankers' 
association  has  issued  a 
call  for  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of 
state  bankers'  associations  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  clearing  houses 
to  discuss  the  new  currency  bill.  In 
the  call  he  says: 

"There  have  been  no  public  hear- 
ings on  this  measure.  This  is  a  very 
important  subject,  vitally  affecting 
the  business  interests  of  the  country. 
It  would  seem  wise  that  the  same  be 
given  consideration  in  some  manner 
by  the  banking  interests,  and  that 
some  form  of  public  expression  be 
made  at  this  time." 

To  anyone  who  has  carefully  com- 
pared the  administration  currency 
bill  with  the  defunct  Aldrich  scheme 
that  statement  is  quite  amusing.  The 
American  bankers'  association — which 
western  bankers  say  is  pretty  effec- 
tively in  the  control  of  Wall  Street 
and  its  allies — used  all  its  influence 
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to  have  the  Aldrich  bill  enacted  into 
law.  The  eastern  bankers  were 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Aldrich 
bill  was  safe  and  sound.  And  yet  in 
nil  important  particulars  except  two 
Uh-  new  currency  bill  is  essentially 
Ihe  same  as  the  Aldrich  scheme. 

What  has  made  a  safe  plan  so 
dangerous  to  Wall  Street?  In  the 
flrst  place  the  Aldrich  bill  provided 
that  banks  could  keep  their  reserves 
With  the  branches  of  the  national 
reserve  association,  but  did  not  make 
It  obligatory  upon  them  to  do  so.  It 
left  a  chance  for  bank  reserves  to 
How  to  New  York  to  be  used  for  stock 
speculation.  The  new  bill  requires 
(that  whatever  part  of  their  reserves 
member  banks  do  not  keep  in  their 
own  vaults  must  be  kept  with  the 
Ifederal  reserve  banks.  That  would 
:stop  the  piling  up  of  bank  reserves 
in  New  York,  and  make  financial 
conditions  safer;  hut  it  would  cut  off 
some  easy  money  for  Wall  Street. 

In  the  second  place  the  Aldrich 
scheme  provided  for  control  of  the 
whole  national  banking  system  by  a 
board  of  directors  composed  almost 
wholly  of,  and  dominated  by,  bankers 
in  no  way  responsible  to  the  public 
tor  their  positions.  The  new  bill 
provides  for  control  by  a  board .  of 
government  officials  on  which  no 
active  banker  may  serve.  This 
government  board  is  not  given  more 
power,  either,  '  than  the  bankers' 
board  would  have  had  under  the 
Aldrich  scheme. 

From  the  way  Wall  Street  is 
squirming  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  authors  of  the  new  bill  have 
touched  two  very  vital  spots.  The 
common  people  and  all  the  smaller 
bankers  ought  to  see  very  easily  that 
their  interests  in  this  matter  are  not 
identical  with  those  of  Wall  Street. 


The  poor  express  com- 
Badly  panies  are  being  badly 
Battered,  battered.  First  the  gov- 
ernment established  par- 
cel post,  which  cut  into  their  business 
tremendously.  Still  more  business 
will  be  taken  from  them  when  the 
new  parcel  post  rates  go  into  effect 
on  August  15.  And  now  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  has  ordered 
radical  reductions  in  express  rates, 
amounting  to  between  25  and  30  per 
cent,  to  become  effective  on  October 
15  ct'  this  year.  The  companies  esti- 
mate that  these  reductions  will  trim 
about  $26,000,000  a  year  from  their 
gross  receipts. 

However,  it  is  hard  to  sympathize 
with  the  express  companies.  They 
are  a  device  of  the  railroads  to  secure 
extortionate  rates  for  rapid  trans- 
portation of  packages.  They  are 
needless  middlemen  in  the  transpor- 
tation business,  performing  a  service 
that  the  railroads  ought  to  perform. 
For  years  by  this  device  the  public 
has  been  bled  mercilessly.  One  ex- 
press company  that  started  with  a 
pair  of  saddle  bags  now  has  property 
worth  millions,  although  not  a  cent 
of  new  capital  has  been  invested. 

The  express  companies  must  here- 
after be  satisfied  with  smaller  re- 
turns. Parcel  post  will  absorb  more 
and  more  of  their  business,  and  for 
that  which  is  left  they  will  have  to 
iccept  lower  rates.  Innocent  pur- 
chasers of  express  company  stock  may 
he  pitied  when  its  value  shrinks,  but 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  right  a  great 
wrong  without  injuring  somebody. 

HAIRY  VETCH  SEED 

The  seed  of  hairy  vetch— also 
called  winter  vetch  and  sand  vetch 
—sold  in  this  country  comes  largely 
from  abroad,  and  is  not  infrequently 
of  very  poor  quality.  In  1912  out  of 
207  samples  of  hairy  vetch  seed  ex- 
amined by  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, seventeen  contained  no  hairy 
vetch  seed  whatever,  and  190  samples 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  hairy  vetch, 
spring  vetch  and  weed  vetch*.  Such 
adulteration  is  serious,  because,  while 
hairy  vetch  seed  costs  from  $4  to  $6 
per  bushel,  the  other  vetches  sell  at 
about  $2  per  bushel.  Moreover,  the 
other  vetches  are  practically  worth- 
less as  crops  outside  of  warm  cli- 
mates. Hairy  vetch  seed  when 
crushed  is  lemon-yellow.  The  crushed 
seed  of  other  varieties  of  vetch  vary 
from  dark  fawn  to  reddish  orange. 
This  affords  a  means  by  which 
farmers  can  detect  adulterations. 
Samples  of  the  seed— or  of  any  other 
seeds— may  be  mailed  to  the  govern- 
ment seed  laboratory,  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri. Hairy  vetch  is  sown  in  the 
fall  like  wheat,  and  makes  a  good 
winter  cover  crop.  It  is  a  valuable 
crop  for  green  manuring  and  for 
forage,    especially    on    sandy  land. 


The  tender,  worthless  sorts  of  vetch 
will  not  withstand  the  winter  climate 
in  this  part  of  the  country  and  are 
a  disappointment  to  whoever  tries 
them.  Our  readers  who  are  contem- 
plating a  trial  of  this  crop  should 
be  sure  that  they  have  the  real  hairy 
or  winter  vetch. 


UNDERGROUND  SILOS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  think  the 
pit  silo  is  the  most  practicable  silo 
for  Nebraska  and  for  any  other  state 
where  the  soil  will  permit.  I  have 
two,  -  one  being  out  on  the  flat  land 
where  there  are  no  canyons  or  banks, 
and  the  other  on  the  edge  of  a  bank. 

Silage  is  hoisted  out  of  the  one 
on  the  flat  by  means  of  a  box,  as 
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Drawing  showing  a  cross-section  of 
Mr.  Jeffords'  silo  built  in  a  bank. 
Silage  is  removed  through  a  tunnel 
at  the  base. 


shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. I  use  a  Louden  hay  carrier — 
the  one  I  have  in  my  hay  barn.  The 
box  may  be  turned  upside  down  by 
removing  the  pin  behind  the  bail. 
This  is,  I  find,  a  very  practical  method 
of  handling  the  silage,  and  very  little 
labor  or  time  is  required  for  feeding, 
as  one  man  can  hoist  and  feed  a  ton 
in  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour — 
according  to  the  depth — in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  as  none  of    the  silage 


Mouth  of  the  tunnel  leading  from 
the  base  of  the  bluff  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  silo.  Mr.  Jeffords  standing 
in  the  doorway. 


freezes  in  the  silo  during  the  coldest 
weather. 

The  other  silo  is  exactly  like  the 
first  in  construction  except  that  it  is 
built  on  the  edge  of  a  bank  and  a 
tunnel  is  run  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bank  to  the  bottom  of  the  silo. 
The  rough  sketch  1  send  will  probably 
give  the  idea  better  than  words. 

In  digging  either  one  of  these  silos 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  mark  out 
the  diameter  desired  and  then  build 
a  cement  ring  about  four  inches  thick 
and  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth 
in  order  to  prevent  the  top  from 
caving  in.  If  you  are  putting  it  beside 
a  bank,  the  next  step  is  to  dig  the 
shaft  or  chute,  and  the  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  take  a  six-inch  augur  and 
bore  a  hole  the  depth  that  the  pit  will 
be;  then  dig  the  tunnel  in  until  you 
strike  the  hole.  When  this  is  done 
you  can  remove  all  the  earth  from 
below  by  spading  off  the  ground 
around  the  hole  and  letting  it  drop 
down  through. 

After  the  shaft  is  dug  you  can  put 
in  the  door  frame  and  ladder,  which 
may  be  made  of  lumber,  or,  like  mine, 
of  angle  iron  with  the  steps  made 
from  old  wagon  tires  and  baited  to 
the  angle  irons  just  two  feet  apart. 
The  steps  project  six  or  eight  inches 
into  the  walls  of  the  shaft  to  make 
the  ladder  rigid,  and  also  to  hold 
the  pressure  against  the  angle-iron 
frame  when  the  pit  is  filled  with 
silage.  This  makes  a  ladder  and 
door  frame  which  will  last  until  it 
rusts  out — and  that  will  never  hap- 
pen, as  no  moisture  touches  it.  The 
doors  are  simply  two-by-eights,  two 
feet  long,  tongued  and  grooved  and 
put  in  place  as  the  silage  is  put  in. 
They  are  removed  in  the  same  way. 

After  the  top  ring,  tunnel,  shaft, 
door  frame  and  ladder  are  in  place 
you  can  begin  digging  the  pit  and 
throwing  the  earth  down  the  shaft, 
whence  it  may  be  hauled  out  by 
means  of  slips  or  by  a  dump  cart  or 
wagon  that  is  backed  into  the  tunnel 
and  hauled  out  and  dumped  when 
full.  In  digging  the  pit  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  some  means  of 
carrying  the  walls  down  straight.  I 
used  a  carpenter's  plumb  and  level 
and  an  eight-foot  straight  edge,  and 
plumbed  both  ways. 

In  a  silo  that  was  dug  last  fall  by 
Mr.  Willis,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  the 
walls  were  smoother  by  arranging 
a  gas  pipe  in  the  center  and  using 
an  arm  with  a  scraper  on  the  end.  It 
is  also  best  to  plaster  the  pit  as  it  is 
dug — that  is,  every  six  or  seven  feet. 
The  shaft  can  be  plastered  as  the  pit 
is  plastered. 

It  is  necessary  to  put  some  sort  of 
a  cover  or  protection  over  the  top  of 
the  pit  and  also  across  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel.  I  have  not  as  yet  put  a 
cover  op  the  last  one,  but  am  figuring 
on  putting  a  five-foot  two-by-six 
stave  structure  around  the  top,  and 
then  a  cover. 

I  think  this  will  give  you  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  just  what  is  to  be  done 
in  building  a  bank  silo.  I  could  talk 
for  a  week  about  different  ways  of 
constructing  such  silos,  but  that  would 
be  superfluous.  Let  me  add,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  silo  (fifteen  by  forty 
feet)  will  cost  between  $200  and 
$250;  but  the  main  expense  will  be 
labor,  and  if  constructed  right  it  will 
last  indefinitely. 

CARL  JEFFORDS. 

Custer  Co. 


MIXED  GEOGRAPHY 

On  page  759  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  for  July  30,  in  connection 
with  an  article  by  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Cole 
of  Holt  county,  we  published  an  illus- 
tration of  a  concrete  bridge.  It  was 
labeled  ','McCulley  bridge  across  the 
Niobrara    river    between    Holt  and 


The  cart  by  which  silage  is  removed  from  the  bank  silo  through 
the  tunnel  at  its  base. 


Boyd  counties."  In  a  general  way 
the  label  was  right;  in  some  im- 
portant details  it  was  wrong.  The 
picture  was  that  of  the  McCtllley 
bridge,  and  it  spans  the  Niobrara 
river,  but  instead  of  being  between 
Holt  and  Boyd  counties  it  is  at  River- 
view,  between  Rock  and  Keya  Paha 
counties.  Mrs.  Cole  is  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  error,  since  she  did 
not  send  the  photograph.  It  Was 
purely  an  editorial  inadvertence. 


FODDER  OR  SILAGE] 

It  is  now  certain  that  a  much  larger 
acreage  of  cornstalks  than  usual  will 
be  harvested  this  year.  To  the  farmer 
who  wishes  to  secure  the  greatest 
value  from  his  corn  crop,  or  what 
the  drouth  has  left  of  it,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
making  silage  of  the  stalks,  or  simply 
harvest  them  for  fodder.  Fortunately 
the  experiment  stations  have  made 
tests  that  help  us  to  answer  this 
question. 

At  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
in  1911  two  groups  of  calves  nine 
months  old  were  fed  from  March  25 
to  August  15.  In  one  lot  each  animal 
received  an  average  daily  ration  of 
7.5  pounds  of  corn,  4.1  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay,  and  3.6  pounds  of 
shredded  corn  stover  (shredded  stalks 
without  ears).  The  animals  in  the 
other  lot  received  an  average  daily 
ration  of  6.1  pounds  of  corn,  3.4 
pounds  of  alfalfa,  and  15  pounds  of 
corn  silage.  The  larger  amount  of 
corn  was  fed  to  the  stover  lot  to  offset 
the  grain  contained  in  the  silage. 
The  two  rations,  therefore,  were 
practically  identical  except  that  to 
one  lot  of  animals  the  corns'/Iks 
were  fed  as  shredded  stover,  while  to 
the  other  they  were  fed  as  silage. 

The  silage-fed  calves  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  1.8  pounds 
each,  which  was  about  one-third  of  a 
pound  more  than  the  average  daily 
gain  in  the  stover-fed  lot.  The  total 
dry  matter  required  for  a  pound  of 
gain — which  is  the  best  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  rations — -was  8.9 
pounds  in  the  lot  fed  stover,  but  only 
7.8  pounds  in  the  lot  fed  silage.  The 
silage  ration  was  12  per  cent  more 
efficient  than  the  stover  ration.  On 
that  basis  the  same  area  of  corn,  of 
the  same  kind,  when  put  in  the  silo 
would  make  12  per  cent  more  beef 
than  when  cut  for  fodder  and  fed  dry. 
The  difference  in  this  test  would  no 
doubt  have  been  greater  if  the  silage 
and  stover  had  formed  a  larger 
portion  of  the  ration  in  each  case. 

The  South  Dakota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion conducted  an  experiment  three 
years  ago  in  which  corn  silage  was 
compared  with  fodder  (stalks  with 
the  ears  left  on)  to  winter  steers. 
One  lot  received  nothing  but  silage; 
the  other  nothing  but  fodder.  The 
corn  cut  for  fodder  was  taken  from 
the  same  field  as  the  corn  for  the 
silage,  and  both  were  cut  at  the  same 
time — when  in  the  dent  stage.  The 
fodder  stood  in  the  shocks  for  four- 
teen weeks.  The  experimental  feed- 
ing lasted  ninety  days. 

The  steers  fed  fodder  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  only  1.76 
pounds  a  head,  while  the  silage-fed 
steers  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
2.40  pounds  each.  At  the  close  of  the 
test  the  silage-fed  steers  would  have 
ranked  as  killers  on  the  market,  while 
the  animals  fed  fodder  would  have 
graded  as  stockers.  In  the  fodder  lot 
11.46  pounds  of  dry  matter  was  re- 
quired for  each  pound  of  gain;  in  the 
silage  lot  each  pound  of  gain  required 
only  7.02  pounds  of  dry  matter. 

The  silage  was  30  per  cent  more 
efficient  than  the  fodder;  that  is,  the 
same  area  of  corn  put  into  the  silo 
made  30  per  cent  more  beef  than 
when  cut,  shocked  and  fed  as  fodder. 
On  that  basis  two  acres  of  corn  made 
into  silage  would  have  a  value  in 
cattle  feeding  equal  to  three  acres 
fed  as  dry  fodder.  With  these  figures 
as  a  basis  farmers  can  determine 
whether  or  not  they  should  construct 
silos  to  hold  their  corn  this  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  expensive 
silos.  A  home-made  stave  silo,  or  a 
pit  silo,  can  be  constructed  quite 
cheaply.  By  using  a  cutter  equipped 
with  a  bucket  carrier,  instead  of  a 
blower,  the  cost  of  the  filling  equip- 
ment can  be  greatly  reduced,  also. 
Every  farmer  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  silos  should  write  to 
Director  E.  A.  Burnett,  Experiment 
Station,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  a  copy 
of  Professor  Chase's  bulletin  on  silos. 
Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  138,  and  specify 
"Limited  Edition,"  for  that  is  the  one 
which  contains  the  complete  details 
you  want. 
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Victrola  IV 
Oak  $15 


This  $15  Victrola 

is  of  the  same  high 
quality  which  char- 
acterizes all  products 
of  the  Victor  Com- 
pany. 

Why  should  you  hesitate  another 
moment  in  placing  this  greatest  of  all 
musical  instruments  in  your  home? 

Other  styles  $25  to  $200. 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 


Eachthev Leader 
In  Its  V  Field 

dSoagtgj)  StirmShvers 

Most  powerful  for  advertisers  because 
the  editorial  and  subscription  policies  at- 
tract the  best  class  of  farmers  who  know 
they  can  place  implicit  confidence  in  both 
the  reading  and  advertising  columns. 

527,000  FARMERS 

are  cash-in-advance  sub- 
scribers to  these  papers 


NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  &  FARMER 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Largest  and  most  influential  farm 
weekly  in  Ohio  and  East. 
FARMER'S  GUIDE 

Huntington,  Ind. 

More  and  better  subscribers  than 
any  other  farm  weekly  in  Indiana. 
FARMERS'  REVIEW 

Chicago,  111. 
Largest  circulation  and  supreme 
in  Illinois. 
FARMER  &  BREEDER 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

More  circulation  in  the  rich  territo- 
ry of  which  Sioux  City  is  the  trade 
center  than  all  other  farm  papers. 
NEBRASKA  FARMER 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Nebraska's  REAL  farm  paper. 
FARM  &  RANCH 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Covers  thoroughly  Texas  and  the 
Southwest. 
CALIFORNIA  CULTIVATOR 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  25  years  California's  leading 
farm  weekly. 
RURAL  CALIFORNIAN 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Read  by  prosperous  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  of  California. 
THE  RANCH 

Kent  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Only  farm  paper  in  Pacific  north- 
west guaranteeing  its  circulation. 


Send  for  advertising   rates  and 
distribution  of  circulation. 

(issoaoXib  5arm3&pere 

Chicago  Office,  Steger  Building 
D.  C.  KRE IDLER,  Manager 
New  York  Office,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 

S.  E.  LEITH,  Manager 
St.  Louis  Office,  Globe-Democrat  Bldg. 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter. or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Sen1  Postal  for  Niw  Water  Supply 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 


bnvQ  Circte 

V&ss   it  alorvfS) 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
m  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Neb. 

WORTH  WHILE 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant, 

When   life   flows   by   like   a  song. 
But  the  man  worth  while  is  one  who  will 
smile 

When   everything   goes  dead  wrong, 
For   the    test   of    the    heart    is  trouble. 

And   it   always   comes   with    the  years. 
And   the   smile    that    is   worth   the  praises 
of  earth, 

Is   the   smile    that   shines    through  tears. 


is  easy  enough  to  be  prudent. 
When  nothing  tempts  you  to  stray 
rhen    without   or   within   no   voice  ( 
Is   luring  your  soul  away; 
ut   it's  only  a  negative  virtue 
Until  it  is  tried  by  Are, 


It 

Wh 
Is 
But 


of  sin 


away ; 
ve  v 
icu   »jy  fire. 
And   the   life   that   is   worth   the  honor 
earth, 

Is   the  one   that   resists  desire. 

By   the   cynic,    the   sad,    the  fallen, 
Who  had   no   strength   for  the  strife. 

The  world's  highway  is  cumbered  today, 
They  make  up  the  sum  of  life. 

But   the   virtue   that   conquers  passion. 
And  the  sorrow  that  hides  in  a  smile, 

It  is  these  that  are  worth  the  homage  on 
earth 

For  we  find  them   but  once   in  a  while. 

— Ella   Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Tribute  Instead  of  Defense 

"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute,"  was  the  spirited 
rejoinder  of  the  representative  of  our 
country  when  it  was  asked  to  pay 
tribute  to  secure  our  rights  in  another. 

But  when  it  came  to  appropriating 
a  sum  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
newly  established  children's  bureau, 
congress  seemed  to  think  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  pay  the  annual  tribute 
in  disease  and  misery  and  death  that 
comes  through  ignorance  and  lack  of 
care,  and  grudgingly  appropriated 
the  miserly  sum  of  $33,500  for  the 
work  of  that  bureau  for  the  entire 
country.  They  are  cheerfully  appro- 
priating millions  each  year  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  animal 
husbandry. 

While  the  national  congress  and 
the  state  legislatures  are  each  year 
making  the  appropriations  to  support 
the  various  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the 
blind,  the  morally  and  mentally  dis- 
eased as  well  as  the  criminals  who 
are  the  outgrowth  of  neglect  and 
ignorance,  they  are  virtually  saying: 
"Millions  for  tribute,  but  nothing  for 
defense,"  or  expressing  by  their  action 
a  sentiment  to  that  effect. 

Do  they,  do  we,  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous human  waste  that  comes 
from  ignorance  and  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  nature  which  are  the  laws  of  God? 
Surely  not,  or  the  efforts  and  the 
sums  of  money  expended  would  be 
directed  toward  the  prevention  of 
these  evils  rather  than  toward  their 
cure  and  suppression  and  segregation. 

Let  us  go  on  with  the  work  of 
conservation  of  the  nation's  physical 
resources,  its  forests  and  minerals 
and  animals,  but  let  us  insist  at  the 
same  time  in  conserving  the  real 
strength  of  the  nation — its  children. 

And  one  of  the  best  ways  of  accom- 
plishing this  work  is  through  the 
mothers.  If  there  were  no  other  good 
argument  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage, 
that  one  should  be  sufficient.  Let  the 
mothers  vote  in  all  things  whatsoever 
touching  the  welfare  of  their  children. 
That  means  in  the  administration  of 
the  whole  government.  "But,"  says 
the  opposition,  "what  have  they 
accomplished  in  the  states  where 
women  have  a  vote?" 

Listen.  In  California  where  woman 
suffrage  is  very  new  indeed  the  legis- 
lature recently  adjourned  has  enacted 
fifteen  laws  touching  the  welfare  of 
women  and  children  and  their  pas- 
sage is  credited  very  largely  to  the 
influence  of  the  women  at  the  polls. 


1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicag 


Canning  to  Keep 

With  a  good  many  housewives  can- 
ning is  a  game  of  chance;  they  feel 
no  assurance  when  they  put  the  lid 
on  a  jar  of  fruit  or  vegetables  that 
the  stuff  inside  will  be  fit  to  eat  when 
the  lid  is  removed.  Even  the  best 
of  cooks  often  speak  of  their  "luck" 
in  canning  this  or  that. 

Now  there  is  no  hocus-pocus  about 
successful  canning;  the  whole  secret 
in  getting  canned  stuff  to  keep  is  to 
sterilize  «it  completely.  Spoiling  in 
canned  materials,  in  fact  decomposi- 
tion of  all  kinds,  is  due  to  the  action 
of  yeasts,  molds  and  bacteria.  These 
are  very  small  organisms — too  small 
to  be  seen  without  the  aid  <*f  a  micro- 
scope— which  are  everywhere  present 
in  the  air,  in  water  and  on  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


Yeasts  thrive  upon  substances 
containing  sugar,  which  they  break 
up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol. 
The  action  of  yeast  in  bread  is  fa- 
milar  to  every  housewife.  But  we 
don't  want  yeasts  to  "work"  in  our 
canned  fruits  or  vegetables  Yeasts 
are  easily  killed  by  boiling,  so  they 
can  be  left  out  of  consideration  in 
canning. 

Molds,  like  yeasts,  thrive  in  mix- 
tures containing  sugar;  they  grow 
well,  too,  in  acid  vegetables,  such  as 
tomatoes.  A  layer  of  mold  is  often 
found  on  canned  tomatoes.  Although 
more  resistant  to  heat  than  ;  easts, 
the  molds  are  usually  killed  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  They 
are  more  likely  to  attack  jellies  and 
preserves  than  to  give  trouble  in 
canned  fruits  or  vegetables. 

Bacteria  Cause  of  Spoiling 

Of  the  three  agencies  of  decay 
enumerated  above  this  leaves  bac- 
teria; and  the  spoiling  of  canned 
fruit  or  vegetables  is  primarily  due 
to  their  action.  Bacteria  are  much 
more  resistant  to  heat  than  molds  or 
yeasts.  Moreover,  all  known  species 
of  mold  require  air  in  which  to  work, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  bacteria,  some 
species  of  which  will  live  and  cause 
canned  materials  to  spoil  even  when 
no  air  is  present. 

When  these  species  of  bacteria 
exist  in  the  materials  that  go  into 
the  cans,  expulsion  of  the  air  is  not 
a  safeguard  against  decay  unless 
there  is  first  thorough  sterilization.' 
Putting  the  lids  on  ever  so  tight  will 
not  save'  the  fruit  or  vegetables  if 
bacteria  that  live  without  air  are 
sealed  up  therewith. 

The  most  common  method  of  can- 
ning is  to  heat  the  material  in  an 
open  kettle  and  then  pour  it  into  tlie 
cans.  Plainly  this  gives  a  chance  for 
bacteria  to  get  in  from  the  air  while 
the  material  is  being  poured.  Very 
often,  too,  the  cans  are  not  thoroughly 
boiled,  but  only  scalded,  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  kill  all  the  bacteria  and 
their  spores.  In  this  method  bad 
bacteria  .sometimes  get  in  and  some- 
times they  don't  and  that  is  why  there 
is  good  luck  and  bad  luck  in  canning. 
You  take  a  chance  when  you  can 
that  way. 

Furthermore,  a  single  heating  — 
unless  the  boiling  is  continued  for 
about  five  hours — is  not  sufficient 
thoroughly  to  sterilize  fruit  or  vege- 
tables for  canning.  The  reason  for 
this  is  as  follows: 

Bacteria  reproduce  in  two  ways. 
Active  bacteria  multiply  by  dividing; 
each  bacterium  simply  divides  into 
two  parts  and  becomes  two  bacteria. 
This  multiplication  is  very  rapid  so 
that  a  very  few  bacteria  scaled  up  in 
canned  stuff  may  soon  spoil  it. 

The  other  method  of  reproduction 
is  by  spores.  These  spores  are  simply 
inactive  bacteria  with  a  thick  pro- 
tective coat  about  them  ;  they  corres-  | 
pond  to  the  seeds  of  higher  plants. 
Spores  are  much  harder  to  kill  with 
heat  than  are  the  active  bacteria. 
The  active  bacteria  are  killed  by  boil- 
ing an  hour,  but  spores  will  withstand 
boiling  for  a  long  time. 

In  boiling  for  only  an  hour  or  two 
the  spores  are  not  killed.  They  gc 
into  the  cans  and  later  develop  into 
bacteria  to  spoil  the  material.  This 
danger  can  be  obviated  by  boiling  an 
hour  a  day,  setting  it  away  for  the 
spores  to  develop,  and  then  boiling 
it  for  another  hour  the  next  day  to 
kill  the  bacteria  that  developed  from 
the  spores. 

A  Sure  Metbod 

Th?  safest  method  of  canning  is  to 
place  the  fruit  or  vegetables  in  the 
cans  with  water  and  then  put  the 
cans  in  a  boiler  with  a  false  bottom 
to  hold  them  up  off  of  the  real  bottom. 
Fill  the  boiler  with  water  up  to 
within  about  two  inches  of  the  tops 
of  the  jars.  Bring  the  water  to  the 
boiling  point  and  keep  it  there  one 
hour. 

Seal  the  jars  and  set  them  away 
until  the  next  day;  then  loosen  the 
caps  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape 
and  repeat  the  boiling  for  another 
hour.  This  second  sterilization  kills 
the  bacteria  that  has  "hatched  out" 
from  the  spores  left  from  the  first 
boiling.  In  this  method  there  is  no 
danger  that  bacteria  will  get  into  the 
jars  from  the  air,  and  the  jars  them- 
selves are  as  thoroughly  sterilized 
as  the  fruit  or  vegetables  they  contain. 

When  this  method  is  u.?ed  with  care, 
and  the  jars  are  sealed  perfectly  tight, 
the  housewife  will  not  need  to  talk 
about  her  "luck"  in  canning.  Mind, 
when  canned  stuff  spoils  it  is  a  sign 
either  that  the  germs  of  decay  were 
not  all  killed  in  the  material  or  on  the 


jars  and  lids,  or  that  they  have  gained 
access  through  a  leak. 


The  Foolishness  of  Fashion 

To  Home  Circle:  Much  has  beeti 
said  about  the  robbery  of  the  people 
by  the  trusts,  but  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  effects  of  fashion 
upon  the  country.  It  is  absurd  to 
allow  a  few  persons  to  dictate  the 
manner  in  which  millions  of  people 
shall  be  dressed.  If  fashionable  cloth- 
ing were  becoming  and  comfortable 
there  would  be  no  room  for  argu- 
ment. But  some  of  it  does  not  even 
protect  the  body  from  the  cold  and 
heat,  and  is  unnecessarily  expensive. 
Why  should  hats  vary  in  shape  from 
a  hornet's  nest  to  a  bucket  or  a 
washtub?  Why  not  have  a  national 
costume  of  becoming  material  that 
would  make  a  useful  and  comfortable 
garment,  and  prohibit  the  wearing  of 
all  others?  Such  "a  regulation  would 
reduce  the  expenses  of  living  for 
every  one.  It  is  slavery  of  the  worst 
kind,  as  the  system  Is  now,  and  the 
inventor  of  fashions  should  be  pun- . 
ished  by  imprisonment  in  the  pen- 
itentiary. 

JOHN  H.  HENDRICKSON. 

Platte  Co. 


Cucumber  Relish 

To  Home  Circle:  A  relish  of  which! 
we  are  very  fond  is  made  according] 
to  the  following  recipe: 

Take  twenty-five  large   green  cu- 
cumbers, sliced  thin,  and  six  onions,] 
cut  in  small  pieces.    Place  them  in  a] 
jar  in  layers  and  add  a  little  less  than 
one  cupful  of  salt.    Allow  them  tol 
stand  over  night.    Drain  well  in  the 
morning  and  add  the  following  dress- 
ing:   Two  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil; 
one  cupful  of  mustard  seed;  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar;  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  celery   seed;   and  two  quarts  of 4 
vinegar.    Seal  in  cans  without  cooking. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  recipe  for 
sweet  cucumber  pickles  that  will 
keep  the  pickles  firm  and  crisp  and 
yet  have  them  very  sweet. 

MRS.  G.  W.  STEPHENS. 

Dawson  Co. 


Where  papering  is  .done  by  the 
home  folks  it  pays  to  have  paper- 
hanging  tools  to  work  with,  espe- 
cially a  wide  smoothing  brush  and  a 
good  paste  brush.  An  ordinary  white- 
wash brush  is  good  for  the  latter, 
but  a  wide  brush  for  smoothing  makes 
that  work  easy. 


When  potatoes  or  other  winter  vege- 
tables become  shrunken  it  freshens 
them  somewhat  to  peel  and  soak  in 
cold  water  several  hours  before 
cooking. 


A  VEGETARIAN  VIEW 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:    If  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  is  it  not 
time  to  begin  to  correct  them?  Dr. 
R.  H.  Bennett  is  right,  I  think,  when 
he  says  that  milk  is  not  proper  food 
for  human  use  after  weaning.  Milk 
is  infant's  food.    Shall  man  continui 
to  take  infant's  food?    Where  will 
obtain    his    milk — from    the  humai 
mother,  or  from  the  female  of  a  lowei 
species?    The  cow's  milk  is  for  thi 
calf;    the  mother's  milk  is  for  thi 
human  infant.    It  is  a  temporary  ar 
rangement,  to  be  put  aside  at  th 
earliest  moment. 

Error  dies  hard.  Progress  is  slow. 
Past  experiences  seem  forgotten.  A 
mysterious  fever  among  British 
soldiers  baffled  the  English  society  for 
medical  research  for  a  long  time.  The 
men  used  freely  of  goats'  milk,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  became  sick 
with  a  fever.  It  is  stated  that  not 
until  experiments  were  made  upon 
animals  did  the  authorities  find  that 
this  fever  was  due  to  the  milk  used 
by  the  soldiers. 

Scientists  who  go  to  an  extreme  on 
some  hobby  will  not  see  the  common, 
daily  experience  in  its  true  1'ght. 
The  use  of  milk  from  the  lower 
animals  for  human  food  is  responsible 
for  a  pretty  large  percentage  of  sick- 
ness. The  tinkering,  icing,  boiling, 
medicating,  sterilizing,  inspecting  and 
certifying  of  milk,  building  of  marble 
stalls  for  the  herds,  wearing  of  white 
coats  and  milking  in  fresh  gloves  has 
not  moved  nature  to  change  her  law. 

The  moral  is  that  the  less  we  sin 
against  natural  law,  the  better;  the 
less  milk  man  uses,  the  better  off  man 
is.  Infancy  is  the  appointed  time  for 
the  use  of  milk;  beyond  that  the  use 
of  milk  is  known  to  be  unwholesome. 
Some  persons  cannot  take  ever  so 
little  without  poisoning  effects. 

ERNEST  W.  LUNDEEN. 

Kearney  Co. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  w.  It,  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska* 

PRIZE  STORY 


Drowning    the  Badgers 

Early  one  morning  when  papa 
went  out  in  the  pasture  to  get  the 
cows  he  saw  two  badgers  go  into  a 
hole.  He  told  us  about  it  at  break- 
fast, but  did  not  try  to  get  them.  At 
noon  he  said  he  believed  he  would 
try  to  drown  them  out,  so  mamma, 
Neva  and  I  went  with  him.  It  re- 
quired two  barrels,  two  boilers  and 
two  pails  full  of  water  to  make  th.em 
come  up.  They  came  up  backwards 
and  papa  stuck  a  pitchfork  into  them 
and  hit  them  in  the  head  with  the 
axe.  Then  we  buried  them  in  the 
hole.  Mamma  said  it  was  worth  a 
great  deal  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  they 
were  quite  close  to  the  hen  house. — 
Emma  Sohus,  age  8,  Ragan,  Neb. 


to  the  bank  of  the  creek  where  a  man 
was  fishing,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  heard  the  terrible  noise.  He  said 
that  the  noise  was  made  by  a  billy- 
goat  in  his  pasture.  Then  they  had 
a  good  laugh  and  were  glad  that  they 
had  not  seen  the  billy-goat,  for  they 
might  have  shot  him,  thinking  he  was 
a  wild  cat. — George  M.  Larsen,  age  14, 
Verdigre,  Neb. 


Wild  Cat  Scare 

One  Sunday  about  fifteen  years  ago 
my  brother  and  two  of  our  neighbor 
boys  went  fishing  in  the  Bazile  creek. 
They  started  early  in  the  forenoon 
in  a  wagon  and  went  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  on  the  Missouri 
river.  When  they  arrived  there  they 
unhitched  their  horses  and  fed  them. 

They  had  just  spread  their  lunch 
when  they  heard  a  fearful  noise, 
which  seemed  to  be  near  by.  One  of 
the  neighbor  boys  said  that  it  was  a 
wild  cat.  They  led  their  horses  a 
short  distance  away  and  then  took 
their  guns  and  formed  a  line.  One  of 
them  had  a  double-barrel  shotgun,  so 
he  went  ahead  and  said  that  he  would 
shoot  first.  If  he  did  not  kill  the 
animal,  the  other  two  should  finish 
him. 

After  they  had  walked  for  some 
time  and  had  seen  nothing,  they  came 


Plenty  of  Run 

Two  years  ago  last  summer,  my 
brother  John  and  I  were  going  to 
make  a  fence.  We  were  driving  a 
team  of  bronchos  and  one  of  them 
was  very  frisky.  I  said  to  John,  "I 
hope  they  don't  run  away,"  but  just 
then  they  started  to  run.  John  guided 
them  into  the  fence  and  I  got  out, 
but  as  soon  as  he  turned  them  around 
they  started  to  run  again.  They  ran 
'round  and  'round  our  pasture,  which 
was  about  one-half  mile  long,  and  all 
the  horses  and  cows  in  it  ran  after 
them.  After  a  while  the  team  became 
tired  and  wanted  to  stop,  but  my 
brother  would  not  let  them.  He  made 
them  keep  on  going  until  they  could 
run  no  more.  Then  he  allowed  them 
to  stop.  They  have  never  tried  to 
run  away  since  then.  —  Clyde  Dale, 
age  10,  Greenwood,  Neb. 


Dangerous  Drive 

One  day  while  I  was  playing  in  the 
yard  our  neighbors  asked  me  to  go 
riding  with  them  in  their  ■automobile. 
I  told  them  I  would  ask  mother.  She 
said  I  could  go.  We  had  trouble  in 
getting  the  engine  to  start,  but  finally 
succeeded,  and  it  run  until  we  came 
to  the  center  of  the  town.  There  it 
stopped,  but  after  more  coaxing  it 
started  again.  We  had  about  reached 
the  summit  of  the  viaduct  when  it 
stopped  again  and  the  car  began  to 
back  down  the  incline.  The  farther 
it  backed  the  more  frightened  we 
were.  It  almost  backed  off  the  bank 
and  into  the  ditch  on  the  side  of 
the  road  before  it  stopped.- — Evelin 
Wherry,  age  10,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


LOYELY  LILAC  HEDGE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  wish  every 
sandhiller  that  is  afflicted  with 
pessimistic  melancholy  could  stand 
in  the  spring  where  the  Nebraska 
breezes  would  waft  the  perfume  from 
my  row  of  purple  lilacs  to  his  or  her 
tired  brain.  Just  one  minute  would 
cast  out  every  thought  of  anything 
but  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  it  all. 
The  bushes  were  transplanted  ten 
years  ago  this  spring — little  sprouts 


out  a  partial  row  on  the  east  side. 
The  latter  is  just  showing  a  few 
blooms.  Snow  has  no  effect  on  them, 
for  they  have  been  entirely  banked 
under,  and  I  have  seen  them  so  dry 
that  the  leaves  were  shriveled.  More 
than  once  in  the  springtime  the  new 
growth  was  frozen  back,  but  now 
they  are  repaying  the  very  little 
trouble  they  have  ever  caused. 
Holt  Co.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 


FEEDING  FISH 


Mrs.   Cole's  Lilac  Hedge  in   Holt  County 

dug  from  around  a  clump  of  old  ones, 
carried  in  an  old  wash-boiler  and 
reset  about  a  foot  apart,  then  hoed 
for  two  years  and  trimmed  back  to 
make  them  bushy.  Today,  as  I  walk 
beside  the  lovely  hedge,  how  glad  I 
am  that  I  did  this!  Of  course  the 
children  helped  all  they  could,  but 
without  my  supervision  they  would 
not  have  been  there. 

Today  my  right  foot  does  no  more 
spade  work;  but  the  lilacs  are  there, 
as  high  as  my  head — a  row  eighty- 
five  feet  long,  bearing  each  spring 
hundreds  of  big,  fragrant  trusses  of 
bloom  to  bring  into  the  house  and 
give  away  by  the  handful,  and  so 
thick  at  the  ground  that  a  chicken 
has  difficulty  in  getting  through.  One 
day  this  spring  the  mail  carrier,  a 
man  sixty  years  old,  carried  a  bunch 
of  them  home  to  his  family,  a  distance 
of  twenty-three  miles.  I  asked  him 
if  there  were  not  plenty  of  lilacs 
there,  as  it  was  an  old  settled  country 
and  town.  "A  few  single  bunches," 
he  replied,  "but  nothing  like  yours." 

So  I  say  to  you  who  live  in  the 
sand  hills  and  think  you  can't  have 
such  things:  You  can!  They  are 
yours  for  a  little  work.  This  row  of 
bushes  we  planted  on  the  west  side 
of  the  yard,  and  a  year  later  we  set 


Please  tell  me  how  to  feed  fish 
and  care  for  them  when  held  in 
ponds.  How  can  one  keep  the  moss 
out  of  ponds? — W.  H.  Power,  Wood- 
ward county,  Oklahoma. 

Here  at  the  state  hatcheries  trout 
are  fed  on  beef  and  hog  livers 
ground  in  a  meat  cutter,  using  cutting 
plates  according  to  the  size  of  fish 
to  be  fed.  Bass,  crappie,  sunfish, 
perch  and  pike  are  given  brook  and 
river  minnows,  crayfish,  clams,  and 
various  water  insects.  For  the 
smaller  fish,  crayfish  and  clams  are 
ground  in  a  meat  cutter.  Catfish, 
bullheads,  carp  and  goldfish  eat 
cracked  corn  or  cornmeal  cooked  to 
the  consistency  of  mush,  but  to  the 
full-grown  fish  the  corn  can  be  fed 
whole  and  without  cooking.  For  the 
ordinary  farm  pond  stocked  with 
catfish,  bullheads,  carp,  etc.,  almost 
any  kind  of  grain  or  vegetable  can 
be  used,  except  onions.  Table  scraps, 
cracker  dust  and  meat  scraps  ground 
up  together  make  very  good  food. 

Carp  will  rid  a  pond  of  moss,  but 
if  the  pond  is  stocked  with  game 
fish,  such  as  bass,  crappie  or  perch, 
the  moss  is  beneficial  and  should  not 
be  entirely  removed.  Water  insects, 
on  which  the  game  fish  (especially 
the  young)  feed  largely,  breed  and 
thrive  among  the  moss  as  they  can- 
not in  a  pond  barren  of  vegetation. 
The  moss  also  serves  as  a  refuge  for 
the  small  fish,  prevents  their  being 
eaten  by  adult  stock,  and  protects 
them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  in 
hot  weather.  When  the  moss  becomes 
too  abundant  in  our  ponds  we  either 
cut  it  off  with  a  scythe  and  fork  it 
out  on  the  banks,  or  use  a  barbed 
hog-fence  wire  drawn  in  a  semi-circle 
through  the  pond  to  cut  it  off.  A  very 
satisfactory  weed-cutting  saw  is  also 
manufactured  for  use  in  ridding  ponds 
or  lakes  of  moss. 

W.  J.  O'BRIEN, 
Supt.  State  Fish  Hatcheries. 


The  present  price  of  wheat  ought 
to  turn  the  attention  of  cost-of-living 
probers  to  other  folks  than  farmers. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Sudden  Death  Among  Pigs 

I  have  lost  four  pigs  of  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty  pounds  in  weight.  They 
seem  to  go  down  in  the  back  and  are 
sore  all  over  the  back,  and  pant  or 
breathe  heavily  at  intervals.  They 
are  in  good  flesh,  with  no  symptoms 
of  worms  or  of  scours,  and  the  bowels 
are  in  good  condition.  I  feed  them 
on  alfalfa,  corn,  and  such  weeds  as 
they  like.  I  opened  two  and  found 
considerable  water  and  inflammation 
around  the  kidneys  and  heart.  I  have 
noticed  that  while  eating  corn  the 
pigs  sometimes  leave  their  feed  and 
lie  down,  acting  as  if  all  tired  out. 
They  are  sick  only  a  short  time;  in 
fact,  two  were  dead  before  I  realized 
that  anything  was  wrong,  I  shall 
appreciate  advice  and  information. — 
J.  W.  H.,  Red  Willow  Co. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  what 
this  trouble  is  without  making  a 
careful  post-mortem,  which  should  be 
done  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  If 
the  services  of  such  a  man  cannot  be 
obtained  I  would  suggest  that  you 
procure  a  fever  thermometer  and 
take  the  temperature  of  several  of  the 
shoats  that  are  not  seemingly  af- 
fected. If  temperatures  of  106  to  107 
degrees  are  found  among  several  that 
are  still  looking  for  their  feed  I  would 
suspect  cholera. 

Enlargement  of  Cow's  Joint 
I  have  a  cow  with  an  enlargement 
of  the  joint  on  the  hind  leg.  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  termed  a  bone  spavin 
on  a  horse.  She  has  been  so  lame 
all  spring  that  she  can  hardly  walk, 
but  is  somewhat  better  now  in  that 
respect.  The  enlargement,  however, 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  size.  What 
shall  I  do  for  her?— E.  E.  R.,  Mc- 
Pherson  Co. 

The  only  treatment  that  would 
appear  reasonable  here  is  a  bandage 
kept  soaked  with  cold  water.  Shower- 
ing from  a  hose  where  water  pressure 
is  available  will  tend  to  reduce  in- 
flammation. The  enlargement  will 
always  remain. 


Broken  Down  Hogs 

My  hogs  go  down  on  their  hind 
quarters,  but  get  up  and  then  run 
until  they  go  down  again.  They  drag 
their  hind  quarters  for  a  distance, 
but  finally  get  on  their  feet.  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  is  there 
a  remedy? — A.  S.  J.,  York  Co. 

The  cause  of  broken-down  hogs  is 
not  very  well  understood.  Some  be- 
lieve it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  a  material 
in  the  nerves  that  control  motion, 
while  others  think  that  it  is  caused 
by  a  lack  of  mineral  in  the  ration. 
In  most  cases  it  is  found  in  sows  that 
are  suckling  pigs,  and  the  belief  is 
quite  general  that  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  the  drain  on  the  system 
to  supply  the  pigs  with  nourishment, 
both  before  and  after  farrowing. 
There  is  no  treatment  that  seems  to 
be  of  any  benefit. 

Symptoms  of  Cholera 

My  hogs  have  been  off  their  feed 
for  about  two  weeks.  They  become 
stiff  in  their  hind  legs  and  in  their 
backs.  Some  of  them  can  hardly  get 
up.  Their  noses  become  sore  and 
cracked.  I  have  been  feeding  soaked 
corn  and  allow  them  all  the  alfalfa 
pasture  and  fresh  water  they  want. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  hogs 
dying  here  this  summer,  with  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  my  hogs,  but 
I  have  not  lost  any.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  trouble  is  and  give  me  a 
remedy?— W.  J.  S.,  Dixon  Co. 

We  cannot  diagnose  this  trouble 
without  seeing  the  hogs.  If  possible, 
get  a  veterinarian  to  examine  these 
hogs.  There  has  been  some  cholera 
in  your  county  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  is  the  trouble. 


Empire  Steel  Wheels  are  strongest, 
mostdurable,  best  in  every  way.  If  they 
were  not  we  would  not  dare  ship  a  full 
Bet  for  a  30  days'  free  trial.  We  know  that  actual 
i|  use  will  prove  how  indispensable  they  are.  Will 
make  your  old  wagon  good  as  new— lighten  your 
work— make  hauling  25$  easiel — save  money  because 
they  never  need  repairs.  All  sizes,  fit  any  axle. 
Write  for  big  free  book  and  particulars  of  our  Free 
Trial  Proposition;  also  special  offer  on  new  model 
Empire  Handy  Wagons — 20  styles.  Write  today. 
EMPntls  MFG.  CO.,»  Box  33B  Qulncy.IU. 


SAVE  YOUR  HORSES^ 

Thousands  of  valuable  horses  are'ost every  yeai 
because  a  good  veterinary  cannot  be  secured 
quickly  and  the  owner  doesn't  know  the  right 
thing  todo.  Humphreys'  Veterinary  Specifics  are 
especially  designed  to 
meet  such  emergen- 
cies. These  famous 
remedies  are  sure  to 
give  satisfactory  re- 
sults at  small  cost, 
if  used  in  times 

If  your  storekeeper 
does  not  keep  these 
remedies  send  us  his 
name,  and  we  will 
send  you  our  500  Page 
BookandStableChart; 
free.  The  book  con- 
tains full  information 
as  to  treatment  and 
care  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep.Does,  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  Write  today 
Humphreys'Medicine  Co.,  156  William  St.,  N.Y.C 


Healthy 
Stock 

is  assured  to  the 
wise  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  who 
guards  against  all  para- 
sitical and  skin  diseases 
by  occasional  dippingsand 
sprayings.   You  should  al- 
ways use  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  for  two  important 
reasons — its  effectiveness  and 
its  uniform  strength.   Its  cheap- 
ness permits  of  its  free  general 
use  everywhere. 

D'  HESS  DIP 

and  Disinfectant 

is  a  guaranteed  preventive.  It 
contains  elements  harmless  to 
animal  life,  but  deadly  to  para- 
sitic and  germ  life.  Little 
trouble  to  use  it.  For  sheep, 
or  when  contagious  dis- 
eases are   suspected,  a 
dipping   tank  is  best. 
One  gallon  of  dip  makes 
lOOgallons  of  solution. 

Write  for 
Dip  Booklet 

DR.  HESS  & 
CLARK, 
Ashland, 
Ohio. 


CLEANING 

DYEING 
PRESSING 

LINCOLN  CLEANING 
DYE  WORKS 

320-322  SO.IIHt  ST. 


Write  for  Price  List,  Lincoln,  Neb.> 


Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK — Just  off  the  press — reports  the  work  of  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  held  in  Chjcago  April  8, 
9  and  10,  1913— the  most  notable  gathering  ever  assembled  for  the  discussion 
and  study  of  farm  problems. 

To  Farmers— it  Is  a  fascinating  review  of  the  farmer's  fight  to  place  his  vocation 
on  a  par  with  other  lines  of  endeavor.  To  Students — a  valuable  reference  book. 
Bound  in  cloth  and  printed  In  clear  type  on  a  good  quality  of  paper. 

PRICE — J1.00    PiJR    COPT— POSTPAID 
No  farmer  or  business  man  should  be  without  this  great  book — the  most  com- 
prehensive,  authentic,   practical   and  useful   publication  of  the   kind  in  print. 
ORDER  EARLY  AS  THE  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

space  In  this  department  costs  3  cent! 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reacb  us  not  later 
tban  Saturday  preceding:  day  of  publication, 
(.'ash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


RKAI,  ESTATE 

WANT  TO  LEASE  IMPROVED  5  TO  10 
acres.     C,    M.    Hartley.    Shicjcley.,  Neb.  (33 


SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray.  Wadena. 
Minn.  (39 


EXCHANGE— IMPROVED  QUARTER,  SIX 
miles  of  Long  Island;  60  acres  bottom; 
upland  $'5;  bottom  $80.  Trade  for  stock, 
clear  residence  and  money;  small  piece  land 
east  of  Bloomington,  Neb.  Submit  propo- 
sitions. Write  owner.  G.  T.  McKinney, 
Long  Island,  Kans. 


DOGS 


CHOICE  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  $5  EACH. 
E.   C.   JEWELL,   DeWitt,   Neb.  (36 

 HAY  

WANTED  TO  BUY  SEVERAL  CARLOADS 
of  second  bottom  Platte  river  or  other  good 
hay.  Let  me  know  what  you  have  to  sell. 
John    Kopples.    Marysville,  Kans. 


LIVE  STOCK 

MULE-FOOT  HOGS  FOR  SALE.  PURE 
bred  boars.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Write 
for  prices.    E.  B.  Cogswell,  Friend,  Neb.  (33 


SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  three  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter    A.   Brehm.    Harvard,  Neb. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS.  ON  ACCOUNT 
of  short  corn  crop  will  sell  choice  pigs  of 
Long  Chief  and  Jumbo  The  Great  breeding 
at  $'20  each.    Geo.  Westwood.  Waco,  Neb.  (35 

PEARS 


PEARS— IN  SEPTEMBER— BUSHEL  OR 
carload.    Lancaster  Pear  Co.,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay.  

WANTED— PULLETS— 50  TO  100  WHITE 
Wyandotte  and  50  to  100  Buff  Cochin;  early 
hatched.  Describe  and  state  price  in  first 
letter;  no  fancy  prices  entertained.  F.  B. 
Tipton.  Sr..  Seward,  Neb.   (33 


FIFTY  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels;  fifty  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels, 
raised  on  separate  farms,  for  sale  Septem- 
ber 1st  at  75c  to  $1  each.  These  birds  are 
all  thoroughbred  and  worth  twice  the  price 
asked.  Must  be  sold  by  October  1.  C.  V. 
Douglas,   Tecumseh,  Neb. 

SEEDS    

FOR  SALE — CHOICE  TURKEY  RED  SEED 
wheat.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 
David    Killean,    Fairbury,    Neb.  (35 

TURKEY  RED  WINTER  WHEAT,  UNI- 
versity  Strain  No.  2S7;  a  big  yielder.  Price 
$1.50  per  bushel,  sacks  free.  A.  B.  Fiala, 
Pleasantdale   Farm.    R.    4,    Howells,  Neb. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Rain  in  various  amounts  fell  In  most 
sections  of  Nebraska  during  the  week  end- 
ing Monday  morning,  August  11.  Columbus 
had  the  heaviest  rainfall,  1.71  inches  being 
recorded  there.  The  showers  averaged 
around  half  an  inch  in  'amount  and  will 
keep  the  growing  crops  green  for  a  time 
at  least.  The  percentage  of  rainfall  is 
considerably  below  the  average  for  the 
season.  High  temperatures  prevailed  over 
most  sections  of  the  state,  ranging  from 
-  to  8  degrees  above  normal.  The  per- 
centage of  the  seasonal  average  in  rainfall, 
from  March  4  to  the  present  time,  is 
shown  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  de- 
tailed  statement  below. 

— Temperature — 
Average  Dep.from 
Rainfall    for  week    Normal  % 

Lincoln   16  84  -f8  81 

Ashland   03  98 

Omaha   12  82  -f-6  80 

Auburn   57  65 

Fairbury   22  89 

Fairmont  ...  .23  66 
Columbus  .  .  .  1.71  126 
Tekamah  ...  .66  103 
Sioux    City...     .98  76  +2  115 

Hartington  .  1.24  131 
Oakdale  ....  1.10  94 
Valentine     ...     .58  74  0  88 

Broken  Bow.  .04  77 
Grand  Island  .68  91 
Hastings     ...     .34  76 

Holdrege  00  61 

Cuibertson     ..  —   

North     Platte.     .06  78  +4  111 


PCRE    BRED.    HIGH  YIELDING 

^'Winter Wheat  No.  42 

Has  made  over  4S  bu.  per  acre.'  Originated 
from  single  head.  Bred  for  yield  and  qual- 
ity. Certified  by  Neb.  Pure  Seed  Growers' 
Ass'n.  Write  for  new  illustrated  circular 
giving  guarantee,  price  list  and  description. 

FRANK  J.  RIST 
(Richardson  Co.)  HUMBOLDT,  NEB. 

SEED  WHEAT— Pure  Bred  Turkey  Red  No. 

887 — Recleaned  and  graded:  a  high  vielding 
strain  of  Turkey  Red  hard  winter  wheat 
developed  by  the  Experiment  Station.  Purity 
and  quality  guaranteed  by  Neb.  Pure  Grain 
&  Seed  Growers'  Assn.  This  seed  all  grown 
by  ourselves.  Good  soil,  good  seed,  correct 
seeding  and  right  culture  ale  the  factors  we 
<an  control  to  obtain  maximum  vlelds.  Don't 
let    the   poor   seed    factor   hold   down  your 

MOtR,  R.  R.  Xq,  Xt  NORTH  BEND,  NEB. 
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Southeast  Nebraska 

North  Butler  Co.  (Aug.  9) — The  long 
looked  for  rain  is  falling  and  will  do  much 
good.  The  north  half  of  the  county  will 
have  half  a  corn  crop  if  more  rain  falls 
Some  fields  are  badly  injured.  Shock 
threshing  is  nearly  finished.  Some  good 
yields  have  been  reported — twenty-five  to 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  oats  yielded 
as  high  as  seventy  bushels*  to  the  acre 
Wild  hay  is  a  good  crop  and  the  third 
cutting  of  alfalfa  will  soon  be  ready 
Early  potatoes  are  good,  but  the  late  planted 
ones  have  been  cut  short  by  the  drouth 
Early  apples  are  plentiful,  but  the  late 
ones  will  be  a  short  crop.  Fall  plowing  is 
well  under  way  and  a  large  acreage  of 
wheat  will  be  sown,  also  a  good  acreage 
of    alfalfa. — J.  Wagoner. 

.Johnson  Co.  (Aug.  8) — There  has  been 
no  change  in  conditions  since  last  week, 
except  the  corn  prospect.  That  has  de 
clined.  Prairie  hay  and  the  third  cutting 
of  alfalfa  are  being  harvested.  Both  are 
light.  Many  farmers  are  hauling  water 
for  stock.  Fires  are  quite  numerous 
especially  along  the  railroads.  Prices 
Corn,  76c;  wheat.  75c;  oats,  40c;  butter 
30c:    eggs,    12c. — C.    V.  Douglas. 

Central  Pawnee  Co.  (Aug.  7) — No  rain 
has  fallen  since  July  20,  and  the  wind  has 
blown  hard  and  dry  from  the  south  for 
many  days.  The  du<t  is  terrible.  Corn 
is  looking  well  under  the  circumstances. 
Very  little  is  fired.  The  pastures  are  dry 
and  brown.  In  some  places  water  is  very 
scarce  and  many  wells  are  dry.  Gardens 
are  poor.  Prices:  Wheat,  70c;  corn,  70c: 
butter,  25c;  eggs.  10c;  butterfat,  24c.: — 
H.  Ware. 

Central  Saunders  Co.  (Aug.  8)  —  The 
wheat  and  oats  shock  threshing  is  finished. 
Wheat  is  yielding  from  twenty-five  to  fifty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  oats  from 
twenty  to  sixty  bushels.  Corn  is  in  need 
of  rain,  but  will  make  part  of  a  crop  with- 
out any.  Prices:  Corn,  61c:  wheat,  72c; 
oats,  30c:  hogs.  $7.75:  butterfat  (at  local 
station),  25c:  (shipped)  26c;  eggs,  12c- — 
Alex   V.  Carlson. 

Thayer  Co.  (Aug.  9) — A  fair  shower  fell 
last  night,  the  first  since  June  27.  The 
cornfield's  arc  very  spotted.  In  places  there 
will  be  corn  and  in  others  the  stalks  are 
dead.  There  is  no  corn  for  the  market, 
but  there  is  still  some  In  the  farmers' 
hands.  Some  wheat  will  be  fed  to  hogs. 
However,  hogs  are  very  scarce  here. — E. 
Wilhelms. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Colfax  Co.  (Aug.  9) — We  are  suffering 
from  the  hot  and  dry  weather.  Corn  need  < 
rain.  Shock  threshing  i.s  about  finished  and 
the  grain  is  turning  out  well.  Wheat  is 
yielding  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  oats  from  thirty  to  sixty. 
Very  little  of  the  grain  was  stacked.  The 
potato  and  hay  crops  will  be  good.  Pastures 
are  drying  up.  Prices:  Wheat,  75c;  corn. 
60c:  oats.  32c;  butter,  20c;  eggs,  12c. — 
J.    A.  Sobota. 

Northeast  Nance  Co.  (Aug.  9) — July  was 
very  hot.  Timely  showers,  amounting  to 
more  than  an  inch,  fell  during  the  last 
two  weeks.  Corn  Is  spotted.  Some  fields 
look  fine.  Threshing  is  in  full  blast  and 
the  wheat  is  yielding  from  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  oats 
crop  is  rather  light.  The  second  cutting  of 
alfalfa  is  good.  Early  potatoes  are  fair. 
The  apple  crop  is  heavy,  but  many  apples' 
pre  going  to  waste  becau-e  of  being  wormy. 
Flies  are  very  bad.  Prices:  Wheat,  70c; 
oats,  34c;  corn,  60c;  hogs.  $8.25;  butter- 
fat. 24c:  eggs,  9c:  hens.  10c;  potatoes, 
$1. — S.  Gilbert. 

North  Thurston  Co  (Au;.  9) — No  rain 
of  any  consequence  has  fallen  in  this  com- 
munity since  May.  Some  parts  of  the 
county  had  two  inches  of  moisture  in 
July.  Some  of  the  early  corn  is  a  total 
failure,  and  some  will  make  a  fair  crop, 
especially  the  late  planted,  if  rain  falls 
soon.  Pastures  are  the  shortest  ever 
known.  Some  are  pasturing  the  alfalfa 
fields.  Wheat  is  yielding  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Spring  wheat  is 
poor  and  oats  and  barley  are  making  from 
nothing  to  twenty  and  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Hog  cholera  is  worse  now  than 
it   was   last   fall. — IT.   S.  Cornwell. 

South   Central  Nebraska 

Buffalo  Co.  (Aug.  9) — The  drouth  is 
crowing  more  serious.  Shock  threshing  is 
about  finished  and  wheat  is  yielding  from 
five  to  twenty-five  bushels  to"  the  acre.  Ten 
to  twelve  bushels  is  the  average.  Corn  is 
beyond  hope  for  a  crop.  Some  are  cutting 
it  for  fodder,  and  a  large  acreage  will  be 
cut  for  feed.  Late  planted  corn,  with 
some  rain,  would  make  part  of  a  crop. 
Considerable  alfalfa  was  left  for  seed  and 
looks'  good,  where  it  Is  not  damaged  by 
gra' shoppers.  Pastures  are  dry  and  nearly 
every  one  is  feeding  stock.  Some  fear  the 
return  of  the  horse  plague  and  are  feeding 
corn  to  counteract  drouth  conditions.  Very 
little  plowing  has  been  done.  Merchants 
report  business  very  dull.  Prices:  Corn, 
80c;  wheat,  69c;  oats.  40c;  rye,  55c;  butter, 
28c:  eggs,  15c:  potatoes,  80c;  apples,  50c; 
butterfat.   26c. — J.  J.  Klein. 

Southwest  Greeley  Co.  (Aug.  9) — Rain, 
amounting  to  almost  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  fell  the  night  of  August  7.  It  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  corn  for  a  few 
days  at  least.  Some  fields  are  fired  badly. 
Shock  threshing  is  being  done.     The  wheat 


is  yieldingv  from  ten  to  thirty-two  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Quite  a  little  wheat  is  being 
stacked.  No  plowing  has  been  done  to 
peak  of  on  account  of  the  dry  weather. 
Haying  is  in  full  swing.  The  pastures  are 
drying  up.  Potatoes'  are  a  light  crop. 
Apples  are  plentiful.  Corn  is  scarce  and 
many  are  feeding  their  hogs  new  wheat. 
Price-:  Potatoes.  $1.35:  butterfat,  23c  at 
receiving  station;  apples,  35c  to  75c. — 
William  Sautter. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Dundy  Co.  (Aug.  7) — Rain  is  badly 
needed.  Very  little  moisture  fell  in  July 
and  none  so  far  in  August.  Corn,  except 
in  a  few  spots,  will  not  make  anything  if 
it  doesn't  rain  soon.  The  pastures  are  dry- 
ing up,  but  cattle  are  looking  well.  Hay 
will  be  very  scarce.  The  potato  crop  is 
light.  A  number  of  hogs  died  from  cholera 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Prices: 
Corn.  60c:  barley,  35c;  butterfat,  23c. — 
B.   R.  .lessee. 

Southeast  Hayes  Co.  (Aug.  8)  — There 
has  been  no  rain  of  aiy  consequence  since 
July  17.  Corn  is  drying  up  fast,  and  will 
be  a  short  crop  unless  we  get  rain  soon. 
The  weather  has  been  very  warm  the  last 
few  days.  The  third  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
short. — T.    C.  Wright. 

Southwest  Hitchcock  Co.  (Aug.  4) — We 
have  been  favored  with  a  few  local  showers 
that  have  kept  the  corn  green.  Some  of 
the  threshing  is  finished  and  the  farmers 
have  begun  their  fall  plowing.  Grass- 
hoppers are  very  bad  and  the  farmers  are 
spending  lots  of  money  to  exterminate 
them.  Some  have  lost  cattle  from  cane 
poisoning.  Prices:  Butterfat,  22c;  eggs, 
12c— C.   J.  Miller. 

Central  Red  Willow  Co  (Au?.  9)— We 
had  no  rain,  except  light  showers,  since  my 
last  report.  The  corn  is  badly  cooked, 
and  on  the  upland  the  grasshoppers  are 
eating  it.  The  third  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
ready  and  is  good.  Potatoes  are  a  failure 
except  where  irrigated.  Threshing  is  going 
on  and  the  yield  is  better  than  was"  ex- 
pected; some  fields  are  making  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Apples  are  a  big 
crop.  Prices:  Butterfat,  22c;  eggs.  10c. 
— Phoebe  Taylor. 

North   Central  Nebraska 

Brown  Co.  (Aug.  9)  — July  was  very 
warm.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  looking  tine. 
The  corn  is  ten  days  in  advance  of  last 
season.  There  has  been  enough  moisture 
during  the  month  to  keep  the  corn  grow- 
ing, except  on  the  poor  soil.  Harvest  began 
early,  hut  the  dry  weather  cut  short  the 
yield  of  small  grain.  Shock  threshing 
started  two  weeks  ago  The  haying  season 
is  here  now.  Wild  hay  is  a  light  crop. 
The  price  of  butterfat  i.s  about  22  cents. 
—  William  Halstead. 

South  Brown  Co.  (Aug.  9) — It  is  hot  and 
dry  and  the  corn  is  needing  rain.  The 
thick  corn  is-  earing  poorly.  Nearly  every 
one  has  too  thick  a  stand.  Haying  is  in 
full  blast.  The  quality  1>  good  hut  the 
yield  is  light — about  one-fourth  ton  to  the 
acre.  Grass  cattle  are  going  on  the  market 
very  fast.  Prices:  Butterfat,  2:!c;  butter. 
ISc:  eggs.  12c;  cattle,  4c  to  6c  a  pound; 
hogs.   $8.20. — G.   C.  Stufft. 

Central  Cherry  Co.  (Aug.  8)  —  It  is  still 
dry  along  the  North  .Loup.  On'y  .25  of 
an  inch  of  rain  fell  since  July  4.  Corn  is 
coming  into  the  roasting  ear  stage  and 
needs  rain  badly.  The  oats  harvest  has 
begun  and  some  are  mowing  the  crop.  Hay- 
ing is  in  full. swing.  Pastures  are  fair  and 
cattle  are  in  fine  condition.  Some  are  being 
shipped. — C.   H.  Meehan. 

East  McPherson  Co.  (Aug.  8) — Extremely 
hot  and  dry  weather  has  prevailed  for 
nearly  a  month.  One-fourth  inch  of  rain 
fell  July  27  and  one-half  inch  on  August  5. 
More  fell  east  of  us.  Corn  and  potatoes 
look  well  and  will  make  a  fair  crop.  Grass 
is  good  and  the  hay  fields  will  yield  their 
usual  harvest.  Prices:  Hogs,  $8.25;  eggs, 
10c;   butterfat,    22c. — E.    E.  Russel. 

Garfield  Co.  (July  31) — Rain  amounting 
to  2.03  inches  fell  during  July,  but  the 
corn  needs  more;  it  is  still  looking  well. 
Harvest  is  finished  and  there  i.s  promise 
of  a  fair  yield  of  wheat,  although  none  has 
been  threshed.  The  oats  crop  is  worthless. 
Stacking  is  in  full  blast  now.  Some  alfalfa 
is  being  sown  in  the  stubble  and  if  we  get 
a  rain  quite  a  lot  will  be  sown.  The 
ground  is  too  dry  to  plow.  There  is  no 
disease  among  the  stock.  All  the  cattle 
and  hogs  have  been  shipped.  Prices: 
Butterfat  (local  station)  26c,  (shipped) 
26c— J.   A.  Bodyfield. 

Logan  Co.  (Aug.  6) — A  good  rain  fell  on 
July  27  and  another  on  August  5.  The 
corn  is  looking  pretty  well  considering  the 
dry  weather.  The  small  grain  is  all  har- 
vested and  Is  a  light  crop.  Prices:  Butter- 
fat, 23c;  eggs,  10c;  new  potatoes,  $1.40; 
corn.  65c;  oats.  45c:  young  chicken.,  15o; 
old   hens.   9c. — Mrs.   R.    B.  Means. 

Western  Nebraska 

Central  Banner  Co.  (Aug.  4) — July  was 
hot  and  dry  until  the  16th.  when  a  heavy 
rain  fell.  Several  more  have  fallen  since 
then  and  the  crops  are  much  revived.  The 
ground  Is  In  excellent  condition.  Corn  la 
in  tassel  and  is  doing  fairly  well.  The 
small  grain  will  make  about  a  half  crop. 
Early  oats  will  be  ready  to  bind  this  week. 
Hay  is  being  harvested  now  and  is  a  good 
crop.  Prices:  Wheat,  67c;  oats,  $1.10  per 
hundredweight. — Joseph  Dolezal. 

South   Garden  Co.    (Aug.   2)— July  ended 


with  clear  weather.  Three  showers  and 
one  good  rain  fell  during  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Crops  of  all  kinds  look  good.  Corn 
is  in  the  best  condition  for  some  years. 
Alfalfa  is  good.  The  second  crop  is  har- 
vested, except  what  was  left  for  seed. 
Stock  is  in  excellent  condition.  Many  hogs 
are  raised  here  and  the  prices  are  high. 
Butterfat    is   22c   a   pound. — R.    E.  Swanson. 

West  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Aug.  5)  —  Only 
local  showers  have  fallen  since  July  17. 
There  has  been  some  hail  with  them.  The 
small  grain  is  being  harvested,  No  thresh- 
ing has  been  done  yet,  but  the  yield  will 
he  fair.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa,  now 
being  cut.  Is  immense.  Corn  is  doing 
fine.  Dry  land  crops  are  a  little  light. 
Range  cattle  are  in  excellent  shape,  but 
dairy  cows  are  falling  off  on  account  of  the 
flies  and  mosquitoes.  Hired  help  is  hard 
to  get  and  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done.  Prices:  Butterfat,  23c;  butter,  20c; 
eggs.    15c. — R.    A.  Wilder. 

Central  Sioux  Co.  (Aug.  5) — A  heavy  rain 
fell  last  night  and  it  will  insure  a  good 
corn  crop.  Pastures  are  fine  and  the  hay 
crop  is  good.  Small  grain  is  all  in  the 
shock  or  stack,  but  no  threshing  has  been 
done.  Potatoes  are  a  good  crop.  Cows 
sell  from  $50  to  $75  a  head  and  spring 
calves  from  $20  to  $25.  Fifty-five  dollars  a 
head  was  offered  for  a  car  of  two-year-old 
heifers  yesterday.  Butterfat  is  21  cents  at 
the  local  station. — C.  H.  Henderson. 
Other  States 

Northeast  Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (Aug.  5) — 
Conditions  are  not  very  favorable  for  a  full 
crop  of  any  kind.  No  rain  has  fallen  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks  and  the  weather 
has  been  very  hot,  with  a  tendency  toward 
hot  winds  on  two  or  three  days.  Pastures' 
are  drying  up.  but  the  stock  is  doing  well. 
The  hay  harvest  has  begun  but  the  crop  is 
light.  Corn  is  earing  well  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  heat  and  drouth.  Potatoes  will 
be  light  and  all  vine  crops  are  about  wilted 
down.  Old  corn  is  hard  to  find  and  is  high 
priced.  Hogs  are  scarce.  Cattle  are  a  good 
price,  but  not  many  are  being  sold.  Prices: 
Butterfat.  25c;  eggs,  11c;  hogs,  $8.60;  hay, 
$5. — N.    L.  Irvine. 

Thomas  Co,  Kans.  (Aug.  8) — It  is  still 
dry,  although  we  have  had  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  tain  this  week.  In  some  places  the 
corn  is  about  burned  up.  Some  farmers  are 
building  silos.  Threshing  is  under  way. 
The  quality  is  good,  but  the  yielel  light, 
Price-:  Eggs,  10c;  chickens,  9c  and  13c. 
— M.    N.  Bunker. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For   the   week   ending   August    9,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total     this    week  16.924     56,584  75.677 

Total    last    week   11,357    44,600  47,906 

This   week   last   year..l6,8S8    39,640  41,126 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Although  the  fat  cattle 
market  made  a  bad  start  last  week,  the 
closing  quotations  were  fairly  strong.  The 
receipts  of  corn-fed  stock  was  not  very 
heavy  and  the  demand  was  fair  for  the 
better  grades.  The  weakness  of  the  early 
part  of  the  week  was  due  to  reports  of 
large  shipments  at  the  other  markets. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime   beeves  $8.40(5)8.80 

Good  to  choice  beeves..'   8.25iff8.40 

Fair   to    good    beeves   8.00  <a>  8.25 

Common   to   fair  beeves   7.25W7.90 

Fair    to    choice    yearlings.    7.50@8.75 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  demand  for 
cows  and  heifers  was  fair  during  the  week 
and  although  the  prices  were  somewhat 
lower  they  moved  readily,  especially  the 
butcher  and  beef  grades.  fanners  and 
cutters  made  up  a  good  share  of  the  re- 
ceipts, but  sold  rather  slow.  Corn-fed 
heifers  were  scarce  and  sold  up  to  $8.10. 
The  bulk  of  the  butcher  stock  sold  at  $5.25 
to  $6.25.  The  supply  of  veal  calves  was 
quite  large  and  the  price  declined  50  to  75 
cents.     Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  heifers  $6.50(5)7.50 

Fair    to    good    cows   5.25(5)6.25 

fanners    and    cutters   3.00  @  5.00 

Veal    calves    6.00(5)9.50 

Bulls,    stags,    etc  :  4.75@7.00 

Stoekers  and  Feeders — There  was  a  liberal 
supply  during  the  first  of  the  week  and  the 
prices  declined  rapidly,  from  a  quarter  to 
one  dollar.  The  decline  brought  out  the 
eountry  buyers  and  part  of  it  was  recovereel. 
Fleshy  steers  with  quality  sold  to  the  best 
advantage,  but  good  lightweights  and  year- 
lings were  in  demand  during  the  latter 
part   of  the   week.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to   prime   feeders  $7.25(5)7.90 

Good    to    choice    feeders   6.65(g) 7.25 

Fair    te>    good    feeders   6.25<g)6.60 

Common   to   fair  feeders   5.75  (51  6.25 

Stock    cows   and    heifers...'   4.50(5>6.25 

Western  Rangers — About  half  of  the  ship- 
ments' came  direct  from  the  range  and 
were  largely  butcher  and  feeder  stock. 
Beef  offerings  were  not  very  attractive  and 
the  prices  went  off  about  10  to  15  cents. 
A  good  share  of  the  decline  was  recovered 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  and  the 
volume  of  business  was  quite  large.  Clos- 
'ng  (juctatiens: 

Good   to  choice  grass  beeves ....  $7.40  @  8.00 

Fair  to  good  grade  beeves   7.00 (g) 7.40 

Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   6.40 <g>7. 00 

Hogs 

Hog  values  went  down  steadily  during 
the  week.  Shipping  hogs  suffered  the 
least  decline.  The  heavier  grades  suffered 
the  most,  and  .old  about  30  cents  lower  at 
the  close,  of  the  week.  The  range  of  prices 
on  Saturday  were  from  $7.91)  to  $8.95, 
while  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  the 
following  prices   were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Aug.  4 ....  $8.20-45  *8. 35-70  $8.25-35  $8.43% 
Aug  5....  7.95-25  8.10-65  8.15-20  8.23% 
Aug.  6....  7.90-15  8.10-75  S. 05-20  8.17Vs 
Aug.  7....  8.00-15  8.10-80  8.05-20  8.19 
Aug.  8....  7.90-15  8.10-80  8.05-20  8.16% 
Sheep 

Feeder  sheep  were  much  in  evidence  dur- 
ng  the  first  part  of  the  week  and  the  trade 
was  active.  However,  the  supply  and  de- 
mand seemed  to  fall  off  at  the  close  and  the 
values  dropped  a  little.  Feeding  lambs  sold 
around  $5.75  to  $6.40  for  the  week.  The 
shipments  for  the  week  were  aound  75.800 
heael,  as  against  47,900  head  last  week.  The 
Iambi  predominated  in  the  shipments.  Clog- 
:ng  flotations: 

Lambs,    good    to    choice  S6.75@7.1fl 

Lambs,    fair    to    good   6.50(56.75 

Lambs,     culls    5.00(g)  5.75 

Lambs,    feeders    5.75(g)6.40 

Yearlings,    good    to    choice   5.00(3)5.25 

Year'ings,    fair    to    good   4.75(3)6.00 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.50ST5.10 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.35@4.60 

Wethers,   fair   to   good   4.15  @ 4.36 
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Wethers,    feeders    3.50 @4. 15 

Ewes.  Rood  to  choice   4.15<S>4.40 

13wcs,    fair   to   good   3.75(8)4.15 

Ewes,     feeders    3.00@3.25 

Cull    sheep    2.00(g) 3.00 

PBODUCTIVE    PUMP  IRRIGATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Leroy  Sides 
is  a  farmer  in  the  Platte  valley,  not 
far  from  the  little  town  of  Lowell.  He 
is  one  of  those  untiring,  energetic 
men  who  are  not  satisfied  to  stay  in 
the  rut  forever.  So,  many  years  ago, 
instead  of  sitting  in  the  shade  and 
cussing  the  weather  when  the  dry 
spells  came,  he  procured  an  engineer 
from  Minden  to  survey  a  ditch,  by 
which  he  could  use  the  waters  of  the 
Platte  for  raising  crops,  rather  than 
allowing  it  to  run  down  to  the  sea. 

For  some  years  he  used  this  ditch 
to  supplement  the  rain,  but  it  often 
happened  that,  when  it  was  dry  on 
the  farm  there  was  no  water  in  the 
south  channel  of  the  Platte,  so  Mr. 
Sides  installed  a  pumping  plant.  He 
has  a  centrifugal  pump  with  a  normal 
capacity  of  750  gallons  a  minute. 
When  the  writer  visited  the  plant  re- 
cently it  was  speeded  up  to  pump 
800  gallons  a  minute,  and  made  quite 
a  stream  in  the  ditch  conveying  the 
water  to  a  nearby  field  of  sugar  beets. 
St  was  surely  doing  the  work. 
:  The  owner  estimates  that  the  in- 
creased crop  of  beets  by  reason  of 
this  timely  supply  of  water,  for  this 
season  alone,  will  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  the  plant,  which  was  about 
$1,000.  The  pump  is  running  regu- 
larly, fifteen  hours  a  day  without  any 
noticeable  effect  on  the  water  supply. 
The  lift  is  about  eighteen  feet. 

Besides  the  sugar  beets,  Mr.  Sides 
is  watering  his  orchard,  potatoes, 
tomato  vines  and  sweet  corn.  The 
plant  will  furnish  water  to  irrigate 
thirty-five  acres  in  a  dry  season  like 
this  one.  With  a  reservoir  to  hold 
the  water  that  might  be  pumped  out- 
side the  growing  season,  the  acreage 
could  easily  be  doubled.  The  owner 
has  two  orchards  in  which  he  has 
grown  wagon  loads  of  cherries,  car- 
loads of  apples,  besides  pears,  plums 
and  other  fruit.  He  has  found  a 
profitable  market  for  his  fruit  by  sell- 
ing to  his  neighbors  who  do  their 
own  picking.  With  care  similar  to 
that  given  the  fruit  farms  of  the 
western  coast,  these  orchards  would 
give  as  good,  if  not  better,  results 
than  those  that  sell  for  $500  to  $1,000 
an  acre  on  the  coast. 

With  the  soil  and  climate  adapted 
to  raising,  not  only  the  staple  crops 
of  alfalfa,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
but  also  sugar  beets  and  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  small  fruits,  these  valley  lands, 
underlaid  with  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  water,  could  be  made  to  sup- 
port a  dense  population.  Forty  acres 
of  this  land  with  a  pumping  plant 
such  as  Mr.  Sides  has,  if  devoted  to 
the  right  uses  and  farmed  intensively, 
would  furnish  a  handsome  living  and 
a  fair  profit  for  an  average  sized 
family. 

And  in  the  good  time  coming  when 
land  will  be  owned  only  by  those  who 
use  it  and  land  speculators  will  be 
as  much  of  a  curiosity  as  the  mum- 
mies of  Egypt,  every  foot  of  this  soil 
will  be  made  to  produce  its  maximum 
of  food  products  for  the  sustenance 
of  man  and  animal.  The  men  and 
women  who  work  it,  increased  greatly 
in  numbers,  will  stand  erect,  inde- 
pendent, self-respecting  and  among 
the  most  useful  citizens  of  a  state 
made  great  by  their  labors.  After 
such  men  as  Sides  have  blazed  the 
trail,  it  will  be  easy  to  combine  the 
elements  into  a  practicable  productive 
system.  I.  D.  EVANS. 

Adams  Co. 

WHEN  CUT  THE  CORN? 

In  sections  of  Nebraska  hardest  hit 
by  drouth  and  hot  winds  the  corn  is 
so  badly  injured  that  hope  of  harvest- 
ing a  crop  of  ears  has  already  been 
abandoned.  As  early  as  the  first  of 
August  farmers  in  a  south-central 
Nebraska  county  were  inquiring  if 
they  should  not  begin  cutting  their 
cornstalks  for  fodder  and  silage.  The 
top  leaves  of  the  corn  were  scorched, 
and  it  was  firing  near  the  ground; 
farmers  were  afraid  that  if  allowed 
tc  stand  it  would  become  unfit  for 
feed. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  harvest 
such  cornstalks  we  frankly  admit  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  counsel  against 
haste.  Cornstalks  at  the  tasseling  or 
silking  stage  have  only  a  small  feed- 
ing value;  in  normal  seasons  it  is  only 
about  one-fourth  their  value  when 
fully  mature.  So  long  as  the  stalks 
have  life  during  the  month  of  August 


we  would  allow  them  to  stand. 
Showers  may  come  that  will  revive 
them  enough  to  add  considerably  to 
their  feeding  value.  And  a  corn  plant 
is  not  dead  when  only  the  top  and 
bottom  leaves  are  dry.  We  remember 
that  in  1894  badly  burned  cornstalks 
remained  alive  until  frost. 

The  man  on  the  ground  is  best  able 
to  decide  what  should  be  done  in  any 
case,  but  he  should  remember  that 
early-cut  corn  has  only  a  small  feed- 
ing value,  while  so  long  as  the  stalks 
have  life  there  is  some  chance  for 
adding  to  the  supply  of  nutrients  on 
an  acre. 


EFFECT  OF  SHORT  PASTURES 

Continued  dry  weather  and  short 
pastures  are  cutting  into  the  cream 
business.  This  is  bad  enough  for 
both  the  patron  and  the  creamery 
that  buys  his  butterfat — also  for  the 
transportation  company  that  hauls 
the  cream  cans.  But  the  most  serious 
effect  of  protracted  drouth  is  upon 
the  milk  supply  of  cities  and  towns. 
The  larger  cities  must  reach  out  fur- 
ther into  the  country  for  milk  to 
supply  the  city  trade,  and  even  then 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  get.  There 
is  a  limit,  too,  to  the  distance  milk 
may  be  carried  in  hot  weather.  Dry 
weather  produces  problems  for  every- 
body on  farms,  but  dairymen  have 
their  full  share  of  grief. 


"FREMONT  COLLEGE* 

1 8  different  courses.  40  instructors'.  Equip- 
ment first  class.  Text-books  rented.  No  ex- 
amination to  enter.  Cost  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Courses — Literary.  Business,  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting,  Pharmacy;  Music 
— Piano.  Organ.  Violin:  Art.  Illustrated 
catalog  free,  i'all  term,  September  2d. 
VV.  H   CLEMMONS,  Pres.,  Fremont,  Neb. 


FREE  TUITION  %AurZ£K%?£ri 

week.  Books  rented.  Opens'  Oct.  7th. 
Humboldt    College         Humboldt,  Iowa 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


HASTINGS 
EB. 


Hastings  College  H\s 

A  High  Grade  College  with  an  Academy 
offering  unusual  advantages  to  young  men 
who  have  not  had  High  School  advantages. 
Academy  Instruction  by  College  Professors. 
Strong   courses    in    Agriculture  given. 

School    Life    in    a    beautiful    home  city, 
under    Ideal    conditions.      Expenses'  low. 
WRITE    FOR  INFORMATION. 
K.    B.    CRONE,  President 

YORK  COLLEGE 

Twenty-fourth   year  opens   September  15th. 

Collegiate,    Commercial,    Academic,  Normal. 
Music     and     Stenography     Courses.  Books 
Rented.      Kates    Low.      Write    for  Catalog. 
ADDRESS: 

V.  I..  EPLKY.  A.  M.  YORK,  NEB. 


Happiness  is  often  traceable  to  an 
advertisement. 


BEST   FOR  YOU! 

A  practical  business  education  will  be  best  for  you  no  matter  what  your  calling  In 
life  may  be.  Attend  this  thoroughly  modern  business'  training  school,  where  you 
will  receive  personal  help  in  your  studies.  Finest  school  rooms  in  the  state  in  a 
modern  fire-proof  building.  Easy  enrollment  plan  and  other  exclusive  features. 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  1.    Write  for  catalog  today.    Address  W.  M.  Bryant,  Pres., 


IWmiAkaSch^  of  BuAiacM 

is 


1  1 0  South  \  4th  Street,    -    .    LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Tire  Prices  Down 

Now  the  Costliest  Tires— No -Rim -Cut  Tires 
Cost  You  No  More  Than  Others 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more  than  other  standard  tires. 
The  reasons  are  told  below. 

These  tires,  despite  that  extra  cost,  came 
to  outsell  any  other.-  As  our  output  grew 
the  cost  came  down. 

Now  you  pay  no  more  for  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  than  for  any  other  standard  tire.  Yet 
notice  what  you  get. 

Rim-Cutting  Ended 

You  save  in  these  tires  ail  the  ruin  of  rim-cutting. 
And  that's  an  enormous  item. 

We  had  public  accountants  lately  gather  statistics. 
They  examined  thousands 
of  ruined  clincher  tires— 
the  old-type  hooked -base 
tires.  And  they  found 
that  31.8  per  cent  had 
been  discarded  for  rim- 
cutting  only. 

That's  almost   one  in 
three. 


No-Rim-Cut  tires,made 
by  a  costly  method  which 
we  control,  end  that  loss 
completely.  That  we 
guarantee. 

Save  Blow- 
Outs 

We  give  these  tires  the 
"  On-Air  Cure."    That  is, 


they  are  final-vulcanized  on  air  bags  shaped  like 
inner  tubes. 

That's  to  save  wrinkling  the  fabric. 

All  other  tires  are  vulcanized  on  iron  cores  alone. 
The  fabric  often  buckles.  And  that  buckled  fabric 
leads  to  countless  biow-outs. 

This  "On-Air  Cure,"  which  we  alone  employ,  adds 
to  our  tire  cost  $1,500  per  day. 

Save  Loose  Treads 

We  use  another  costly  method  to  prevent  tread 
separation.    The  rights  to  it  cost  us  $50,000. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  to  tire  users 
through  the  loosening  of  the  treads.  No  other  tire 
in  the  world  employs  the  effective  method  we  use  to 
combat  it. 

Yet  No  Extra  Price 


You  get  all  these 


AKRONjJJMIO. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


savings  in  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 
All  these  features  used  by 
no  one  else.  Yet  no  other 
standard  tire  today  costs 
less  than  No  -  Rim  -  Cut 
tires. 

The  reasons  are  mam- 
moth output,  new  facto- 
ries, new  equipment.  In 
one  item  alone — in  over- 
head cost — we  have  saved 
24  per  cent. 

Another  reason  is  that 
we  keep  our  profits  within 
S'/i  per  cent. 

Judge  for  yourself  if 
tires  lacking  these  features 
are  worth  the  Goodyear 
price. 

Our  dealers  are  every- 
where. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Have  AH  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  —  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey 
will  earn  back  the  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
breeds  because  her  product 
brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  home 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.   No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
824  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


iiiiinmuiiimii 


SAVE  MUCH  TIME  AND 
LABOR  IN  SUMMER 

Which  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  farmer,  let  alone  the  great 
increase  in  quantity  and  im- 
provement in  quality  of  product 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York   Chicago    San  Francisco 


DES  MOINES  SILO 

Run  Through  a  Vat  of  Boiling  Crooaoto 

The  heat  forces  the  ereusote 
into  every  chock  and  crevice 
of  the  stave,  covering  every  par- 
ticle of  the  surface  with  an  im- 
pervious coating  of  creosote. 
Hotting  is  impossible;  it  elimi- 
nates a  large  part  of  the  swelling 
and  shrinking  and  our  patent 
spring  hoop  lug  does  the  rest. 


Write  for  Sample  Stave 

We  will  send  you  by  parcel 
post  a  sample  of  the  iJes 
Moines  creosoted  stave  show- 
ing the  penetration  of  the 
creosote  and  our  book — "The 
Story  of  the  Des  Moines 
Silo."  Which  explains  and 
Illustrates  its  many  features. 

DES  MOINES  SILO  &  MFG.  CO., 
525  New  York  Ave,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Churning  tor  Quality 

The  flavor  of  butter  depends  upon 
the  care  given  the  milk  and  cream 
from  which  it  is  made,  particularly 
upon  the  ripening  of  the  cream.  The 
texture  of  butter  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  churning  and  working.  The 
right  churning  temperature  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  firmness  of  the 
butterfat  in  the  cream,  and  upon  the 
weather — it  varies  from  52  to  62| 
degrees.  Cold  cream  is  difficult  to 
churn,  while  if  it  is  too  warm  the 
butter  is  soft  and  the  texture  is 
spoiled.  A  little  experience  with  the 
thermometer  shows  the  correct  churn- 
ing temperature  under  given  condij 
tions.  Wooden  churns  are  better 
than  any  kind  of  .metal  .or  earthen- 
ware churns  because  wood  does  not 
readily  conduct  heat.  In  a  wooden 
churn  the  cream  is  more  likely  to 
remain  at  the  same  temperature. 

An  important  factor  in  the  texture 
of  butter  is  the  control  of  the  size 
of  the  butter  granules.  When  we 
used  to  run  the  old  dash  churn  we 
kept  it  going  after  the  butter  began 
to  "come"  until  it  had  gathered  in  one 
huge  mass.  That  is  Exactly  not  the 
way  to  do  it.  Churning  should  be 
continued  only  until  the  granules  of 
butter  are  ahout  the  size  of  garden 
peas.  This  granular  condition  is  not 
so  easy  to  secure  with  a  dash  churn 
as  with  a  barrel  churn,  and  for  that 
reason  the  latter  is  preferable.  When 
churning  is  stopped  while  the  butter 
is  in  granules  of  the  size  described 
washing  and  working  are  much  more 
readily  accomplished,  and  with  less 
danger  of  injuring  the  texture. 

From  a  barrel  churn  it  is  easy  to 
draw  off.  the, buttermilk;  a  small  seive 
may  be  used  to  catch  the  particles 
of  butter  that  escape  therewith.  If 
the  butter  is  too  soft  it  should  be 
washed  with  water  colder  than  the 
buttermilk;  if  too  hard,  with  water 
somewhat  warmer.  In  a  barrel  churn 
the  butter  may  be  washed  by  simply 
adding  the  water  to  the  granules  in 


This  is  the  lightest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  and  most  durable  drill  on 
the  market.  Every  part  having  to  stand  any  strain  is  thoroughly  braced,  and  only 
the  best  of  material  is  used  on  the  entire  drill. 


is  required  to  get  maximum  returns,  as  the  Van  Brunt  Drill  gives  you  and  even  flow 
of  seed  into  a  furrow  of  uniform  depth.  It  does  not  plant  too  much  in  spots  so  that 
growth  of  grain  is  retarded  or  smothered  account  crowded.  Such  planting  means 
not  only  poor  returns,  but  is  also  a  waste  of  seed. 


is  the  result  of  "Van  Brunt"  seeding.  This  drill  does  not  choke  up  and  skip  planting 
part  of  the  soil.  You  are  getting  returns  from  every  bit  of  your  land.  Seed  is 
planted  at  uniform  depth  and  is  all  up  and  ready  for  harvest  at  the  same  time. 

THE  ACCURATE  SEEDER 

The  Van  Brunt  is  the  most  accurate  seeder  on  account  of  its  construction, 
be  adjusted  to  plant  any  small  grain. 

Each  wheel  drives  half  of  the  machine. 
Adjustable  force-feed  insures  even  flow  from  hopper. 
Adjustable  gate  feed  regulates  this  flow  and  prevents  bunching. 

PLANTS  AT  UNIFORM  DEPTH 

You  not  only  have  an  even  flow  of  seed,  but  also  plant  it  at  uniform  depth. 
Adjustable  pressure  springs  on  openers  make. furrow  of  even  depth  all  the  time. 
Closed  boot  delivery  puts  seed  at  bottom  of  fuiftow  before  soil  can  fall  in.  The  Van 
Brunt  plants  accurately  in  any  soil  that  can  be  seeded. 

DISCS  AND  BEARINGS 

The  "hard-working"  part  of  any  drill  and  on  most  drills  soon  gives  out.  But  not 
on  the  Van  Brunt.  We  guarantee  our  disc  bearings  will  last  life-time  of  drill.  Any 
that  should  happen  to  wear  out,  we  will  replace  free  of  charge  at  our  shops. 

GRASS  SEED  ATTACHMENT 

The  "Van  Brunt"  can  be  furnished  with  grass  seed  attachment,  tubes  of  which  are 
so  made  that  you  can  either  drill  or  sow  broadcast. 

Be  progressive.  To  do  so  you  must  have  up-to-date  implements  to  get  results. 
The  "Van  Brunt"  is  "The  Drill."    Write  us  immediately  for  our  new  catalog. 

Ask  for  package  No.  VB  16 

Address  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  111. 


the  churn  and  turning  it  over  a  few 
times.  When  washing  is  completed 
the  butter  should  still  be  in  the 
granular  condition. 

The  usual  rate  of  salting  butter  is 
about  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  salt 
to  each  pound  of  butter.  In  large 
creameries  the  amount  of  salt  to  use 
is  calculated  from  the  amount  of 
butterfat  in  the  cream  churned.  Farm 
buttermakers  must  either  weigh  the 
butter  after  it  is  churned  or  guess  at 
the  right  amount  of  salt.  The  salt 
can  be  added  to  the  butter  in  the 
churn  and  partly  mixed  with  it  there. 

Butter  is  worked  to  distribute  the 
salt  evenly,  to  expel  surplus  water, 
and  to  press  the  granules  firmly  to- 
gether into  one  mass.  If  the  butter 
granules  are  of  the  proper  size  not 
much  working  is  needed.  If  they  are 
too  large  more  working  is  required 
to  evenly  distribute  the  salt.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  too  small  too 
much  working  is  required  to  bring 
them  into  a  compact  mass.  This  ex- 
plains why  it  is  desirable  to  have 
granules  of  a  certain  size  and  to  stop 
the  churning  when  that  size  has  been 
reached;  for  too  much  working  in- 
jures the  texture. 

Insufficient  working  of  butter  is 
shown  by  a  mottled  appearance,  and 
grittiness  due  to  poor  distribution  of 
the  salt.  Overworking  is  shown  by 
poor  grain  or  texture — a  salvy,  greasy 
appearance.  Working  butter  too  soft 
will  also  give  this  greasy  texture. 
Properly  worked  butter  when  broken 
presents  a  granular  structure  similar 
to  the  broken  end  of  a  steel  rod.  Good 
butter  is  a  joy;  why  not  have  it? 


Tubercular  Cows 

Cows  that  react  to  the  tuberculin 
test,  indicating  that  they  are  infected 
with  tuberculosis,  when  sold  subject 
to  inspection  are  not  infrequently 
passed  for  meat.  We  have  been  asked 
how  this  can  be;  if  their  milk  is 
dangerous  to  human  beings,  why  is 
not  the  meat  from  their  carcasses  also? 

The  tuberculin  test  is  very  accurate 
in  detecting  tuberculosis.  It  is  not 
wholly  infallible,  but  where  the  test 
has  been  checked  up  by  slaughtering 
the  animals'  that  reacted,  it  has  given 
reliable  results  in  98  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  But  the  tuberculin  test  does 
not  show  how  badly  infected  an 
animal  is,  or  the  seat' of  infection.  A 
cow  may  react  to  the  tuberculin  test 
and  still  not  have  the  disease  in1  a 
generalized  form.  If  only  a  few  glands 
are  affected  the. carcass  may  be  passed 
by  the  government  inspectors  at  \he 
packing  houses  as  wholesome  enough 
for  human  food.  But  until  slaughtered 
no  one  can  tell  how  generalized  the 
disease  may  be  in  a  reacting  animal; 
hence  it  is  never  safe  to  use  the  milk 
of  a  reacting  cow. 

A  reacting  cow  might  have  the  dis- 
ease so  slightly  that  her  milk  would 
not  contain  any  of  the  germs,  but 
since  no  one  can  tell  from  external 
appearances  where  the  disease  is 
located,  or  how  serious  is  the  infec- 
tion, the  only  safe  course  with  a 
reacter  is  to  cease  using  her  milk. 
That  condemned  animals  sometimes 
pass  inspection  for  meat  does  not 
show  that  the  tuberculin  test  is  a 
fake;  it  means  simply  that  a  post- 
mortem examination  reveals  the  dis- 
ease in  such  light  and  localized  form 
that  the  carcass  is  not  unfitted  for 
.human  food. 

:  For  many  years  there  was  conten- 
tion among  the  scientists  as  to  whether 
or  not  bovine  tuberculosis  was  trans- 
missible to  members  of  the  human 
family.  That  it  is  so  transmissible 
seems  now  to.  be  very  generally  ac- 
cepted. Investigations  have  shown 
that  about  15  per  cent  of  the  tuber- 
culosis can  be  traced  to  milk.  Motfe- 
,over,  much  infant  trouble  usually 
called  bowel  complaint  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  tuberculosis  germs. 
The  milk  from  a  tubercular  cow  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  not  to  be  tampered 
with  after  the  tuberculin  test  shows 
the  presence  of  the  disease. 


The  corn  crop  doesn't  use  much 
water  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth.  Then  it  is  only  getting 
ready  to  work.  But  it  must  have  an 
abundance  of  moisture  after  tasseling 
time  in  order  to  produce  large  and 
numerous  ears.  Some  of  this  may  be 
carried  from  spring  in  the  soil,  but  it 
needs  to  be  liberally  supplemented 
with  rainfall. 


The  Auburn  Republican  reports 
that  John  Burger,  living  in  Nemaha 
county,  threshed  fifty-one  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  from  a  fifteen-acre 
field.  Not  many  yields  have  been 
above  that  in  Nebraska  this  year. 


By  a  J  ay  hawker 

If  slang  is  allowed  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  I  wish  to  say  that  the  corn 
crop  is  "busted"  down  in  this  part 
of  the  Jayhawker  state.  There  are 
fields  which  could  yet  make  a  fair 
yield  should  rain  come  soon,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  damaged 
beyond  repair.  No  rain  is  in  sight 
today,  August  2,  and  the  folks  here 
have  about  given  up  expecting  an". 
From  the  looks  of  the  fields  now  I 
should  say  that  the  corn  failure  will 
be  almost  as  complete  as:  that  of 
1901,  but  the  fodder  crop  will  be 
larger.  Up  to  July  15  we  had  a  fine 
show  for  a  crop,  but  the  hot  weather 
since  has  knocked  that  show  higher 
than  Gilroy's  kite,  no  matter  how  high 
it  went.  I  say  hot  weather  advisedly, 
for  it  was  more  the  heat  than  the 
drouth  that  has  killed  the  corn.  Last 
year  we  had  a  longer  spell  of  dry 
weather  than  this  has  been  and  still 
raised  a  pretty  good  crop  of  corn,  but 
last  year  we  did  not  have  these  100- 
degree  temperatures. 

The  farmers  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska certainly  have  courage,  and/ 
notwithstanding  their  reputation  as 
kickers,  they  do  very  little  kicking 
over  conditions.  Should  something 
arise  that  would  wipe  out  in  one  week 
the  entire  year's  proceeds  of  the  busi- 
ness men  and  manufacturers  of  this 
country  imagine  what  a  howl  would 
go  up.  The  papers  would  be  full  of 
scare  heads  for  weeks.  Eut  of  the 
failure  of  the  corn  crop,  the  work  of 
the  year  for  many,  we  hear  but  little, 
and  the  farmers  of  our  acquaintance 
are  doing  no  complaining.  They  know 
it  will  do  no  good.  We  hear  very 
little  complaint  against  the  country; 
people  know  that  such  failures  are 
incidental  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Missouri,  so  they  just  go  ahead  plan- 
ning how  they  can  best  get  another 
crop  in.  To  tell  the  truth,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  is  no  place  for  a  faint- 
hearted man.  He  must  be  ready  to 
judge  the  future  by  the  past  and  to 
take  note  that  the  men  who  are  "well 
fixed"  are  the  men  who  have  stuck 
through  wet  and  dry. 

There  are  still  two  crops  on  this 
farm  that  look  well  and  which  will 
make  a  good  yield  if  rain  comes  in 
any  reasonable  time.  I  refer  to  the 
kafi1**9ud  the  cowpeas;  of 'the  two  the 
cowpeas  can  probably  stand  it  longer, 
for,  while  kafir  will  wait  a  long  time 
for  moisture,  it  will  finally  try  to 
make  a  head  even  if  moisture  does 
not  come.  But  cowpeas  will  grow 
along  slowly  and  be  ready  to  take  a 
new  start  if  rain  comes  any  time  this 
side  of  frost.  We  have  fifteen  acres 
of  cowpeas  and  ten  acres  of  kafir  on 
this  farm  and  if  we  could  have  our 
wish  we  would  double  the  acreage  of 
both.  In  a  good  year  corn  pays  best, 
I  know,  but  it  would  take  a  man  with 
a  flexible  imagination  to  call  this  a 
good  year.  Those  who  sowed  oats 
are  ahead,  after  all,  for  while  twenty 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  is  not 
much  of  a  crop  it  beats  zero  bushels 
of  corn  by  a  good  big  per  cent. 

For  the  last  week  I  have  been 
working  in  the  hay  every  minute  of 
daylight.  If  it  has  been  a  bad  time 
for  the  corn  it  has  been  a  good  week 
for  haying,  and  the  baler  could  he 
run  from  daylight  to  dark  every  day 
which  is  something  that  does  not 
often  happen  here.  Many  times  we 
are  without  rain  that  long,  but  seldom 
does  a  week  pass  without  clouds  and 
at  least  a  trace  of  dew  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  even  the  dew  has  been  lack- 
ing and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
has  found  many  baling  crews  at  work. 
The  hay  crop  is  the  bright  spot  this 
year;  the  yield  is  not  large,  but  the 
price  is  going  up  every  day,  and  the 
chances  are  that  good  wages  will  he 
made  on  the  hay  this  year.  If  the 
hay  land  is  rented  at  the  figure 
charged  this  year,  and  it  does  not  lie 
too  far  from  the  station,  hay  can  be 
put  on  the  track  for  about  $8.50  per 
ton  actual  cost.  The  price  paid  today 
by  hay  buyers  is  $10  per  ton,  which 
leaves  a  small  margin  of  profit.  Most 
men  who  have  hay  for  sale  are  in- 
clined to  hold  it  for  higher  prices. 


The  secretary  of  agriculture  has 
announced  the  release  of  Thomas 
county,  Nebraska,  from  quarantine 
for  6cabies. 


Wednesday,   August  13,  1913. 
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Preserving  Eggs 

A  correspondent  asks  whether  the 
water  glass  method  will  satisfactorily 
preserve  eggs  put  down  in  hot 
weather.  The  water  glass  method 
may  be  used  successfully  at  any  time 
if  the  eggs  stored  therein  are  strictly 
fresh  and  the  solution  is  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  A  stone  jar  is  best  for 
this  purpose,  but  clean  wooden  vessels 
may  be  used.  See  that  the  container 
is  scalded  and  perfectly  clean,  and, 
before  mixing  in  the  water  glass,  boil 
the  water  used  and  let  it  cool.  One 
part  water  glass  to  ten  parts  of  water 
is  generally  recommended  as  the  right 
proportion,  but  some  report  equally 
good  results  from  using  one  part  of 
water  glass  to  fifteen  parts  of  water, 
which  reduces  the  cost  somewhat. 
The  cost  of  the  water  glass  should 
not  exceed  one  dollar  per  gallon. 

Eggs  may  be  put  in  as  they  are 
gathered  if  they  are  cool  enough,  but 
the  jar  should  be  kept  closely  covered 
to  exclude  dust  and  flies.  Do  not 
place  the  eggs  in  the  solution  until 
they  are  thoroughly  cooled,  and  in 
hot  weather  it  is  better  to  let  them 
cool  over  night.  Leave  about  two 
inches  of  the  solution  over  the  last 
layer  of  eggs. 

The  only  danger  in  putting  down 
?ggs  in  very  hot  weather  is  that  the 
:ertile  eggs  may  have  started  to  de- 
velop on  a  hot  day  even  though  they 
lave  not  been  set  on.  It  is  well  to 
Dring  in  the  eggs  several  times  on 
lays  when  the  temperature  runs 
ibove  90  degrees,  and  put  them  in  a 
:ool  cellar  where  there  will  be  no 
ianger  of  starting  the  germ. 


Importance  of  Care 

Very  extensive  investigations  with 
loultry  have  been  carried  on  at  the 
tfaiue  Experiment  Station.  The  re- 
sults lead  the  authorities  there  to 
:onclude  that  high  egg-producing 
lower  is  transmitted  through  the 
nales;  they  emphasize  the  impor- 
ance  of'  using  male  birds  only  from 
ligh-laying  mothers,  where  the  ob- 
ect  is  to  increase  the  average  egg 
)roduction  of  the  flock.  But  that 
done  is  not  sufficient.  The  hens  must 
>e  vigorous  and  healthy.  Say  the 
.laine  authorities  on  this  subject: 

"Without  strong,  well  bred  birds 
i  good  egg  yield  is  not  certain,  even 
vith  the  most  efficient  management, 
lence  much  time  and  thought  and, 
f  need  be,  money  should  be  expended 
n  the  improvement  of  the  flock  by 
nating  and  breeding.  The  birds  set 
iside  for  breeding  should  be  so  cared 
or  as  to  provide  for  the  production 
if  fertile  eggs  in  the  breeding  season, 
•vhich  will  hatch  into  vigorous  chicks. 
They  should  not  be  crowded  into 
'.mail,  insanitary  houses,  nor  should 
hey  be  forced  for  a  heavy  egg  yield 
luring  the  winter. 

"The  three  factors  which  especially 
avor  the  production  of  fertile  eggs 
ire  exercise,  which  can  be  made 
•ompulsory  by  supplying  most  of  the 
eed  in  deep  litter  on  the  floor  of  the 
)en;  green  food,  which  for  want  of 
leets  or  cabbage  can  be  supplied  in 


Double  Indemnity 

On  April  2,  1913,  one  William  D. 
learne,  a  young  man  18  years  old, 
)Ought  from  The  Midwest  Life  a 
wenty  payment,  double  indemnity 
>olicy  for  $1,000,  paying  $25  42  there- 
or.  On  July  12th  he  was  drowned  in 
he  Missouri  river  near  Rulo.  As  his 
leath  was  accidental,  the  company 
laid  his  beneficiary  $2,000  instead  of 
>1,000. 

Almost  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total 
nsurance  now  being  sold  by  The 
Midwest  Life  has  this  double  in- 
lemnity  benefit  in  case  of  acci- 
leutal  death.  The  additional  premium 
harged  is  only  $3.00  a  year.  For 
urther  particulars  call  or  write 

FHE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
irst  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 


ECONOMY  STEEL  SILO  ROOF 

No  silo  is  complete  without  it. 
For  Round  Silos-wood,  cement, 
hollow  tile,  brick  or  concrete. 
26  gauge  steel.    Easy  to  put  on. 
-  Rust  and  Lightning  Proof. 
It  MOINES  Slid  i  MF8.  CO.,  502  NEW  YORK  AVE,,  DES  MOINES,  I0W*. 


the  form  of  sprouted  oats;  and  meat 
scrap,  supplied  liberally  (15  per  cent) 
during  the  breeding  season,  but  not 
excessively  prior  to  the  breeding 
season." 

When  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
female  birds  have  so  important  a 
bearing  upon  their  egg  producing 
capacity  the  importance  of  managing 
the  chicks  from  hatching  to  maturity 
so  they  will  not  be  stunted  or  weak- 
ened by  lack  of  proper  food,  poor 
ventilation  or  insanitary  surroundings 
becomes  apparent.  In  other  words, 
the  way  we  raise  our  pullets  this 
summer  does  much  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  good 
layers  and  produce  eggs  that  will 
hatch  into  good  layers. 

The  discovery  that  high  egg- 
producing  power  is  transmitted 
through  the  males  shows,  too,  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  selection  of  male  birds,  so  that, 
wherever  possible,  the  performance 
of  their  mothers  may  be  known. 


Summer  Attention 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  After  taking 
the  chicks  from  the  brooders  one 
should  aim  to  keep  them  growing 
well  throughout  the  summer.  Be- 
cause you  think  they  are  nearly  raised 
is  no  reason  why  your  interest  should 
grow  weaker.  They  still  need  faith- 
ful attention.  By  avoiding  any  set- 
backs, due  to  improper  feeding  or 
care,  they  will  mature  more  readily 
and  uniformity.  After  giving  them 
their  freedom  you  should  be  careful 
to  see  that  they  all  find  their  proper 
places  at  night,  and  are  protected 
from  rats  and  other  enemies.  There 
still  should  be  regular  hours  for  feed- 
ing and  if  you  have  been  giving  them 
the  dry  mash  be  sure  to  see  that  it 
is  still  there. 

Morning  and  evening  they  should 
be  given  a  feed  of  wheat  or  cracked 
corn.  Do  not  forget  the  good,  clean 
water  in  a  clean  dish.  Give  them  the 
skimmed  sweet  milk  if  you  can  spare 
it.  With  free  range  they  are  getting 
plenty  of  green  stuff.  If  the  pullets 
have  been  well  taken  care  of  they 
should  begin  laying  in  October  or  the 
first  of  November.  Remember  these 
pullets  are  the  machines  for  our  next 
years  eggs.  If  the  machine  repre- 
sents something  near  perfection  we 
can  expect  it  to  be  of  more  service 
to  us. 

Cull  the  flock  closely;  all  that  are 
not  to  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes 
should  be  fattened  for  the  market, 
as  the  price  is  better  now  than  later 
on.  Now  is  the  time  the  sexes  should 
be  separated.  Both  pullets  and 
cockerels  will  grow  better  as  a  result 
of  the  separation.  The  cockerels  are 
not  so  apt  to  fight  if  removed  from 
the  pullets  at  an  early  age. 

MRS.  G.  W.  RANDLETT. 

North  Dakota. 


Disinfectants  for  Poultry 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
bureau  of  animal  husbandry,  has 
the  following  to  say  relative  to 
disinfectants: 

"Good  disinfectants  destroy  the 
germs  of  contagious  diseases,  the 
external  parasites,  such  as  lice  and 
mites,  and  the  embryos  of  the  intes- 
tinal worms.  They  should  be  thor- 
oughly applied  to  the  interior  of  the 
houses,  worked  into  all  the  cracks 
and  crevices,  spread  over  the  ceiling 
and  the  floor,  the  roosts,  dropping 
boards,  and  nest  boxes.  At  the  same 
time  the  feeding  and  drinking  troughs 
should  be  disinfected  by  pouring 
boiling  water  into  them,  and  after- 
ward drying  them  in  the  sun. 

"The  disinfectants  are  most  easily 
applied  to  the  walls  and  ceilings  with 
a  spray  pump  or  brush.  As  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  from  coming  into 
contact  with  the  face  and  hands,  the 
more  harmless  of  these  mixtures 
should  generally  be  used.  Ordinarily 
limewash  made  from  freshly  slaked 
lime  is  excellent,  and  its  properties 
are  well  known  to  all.  In  the  case  of 
an  actual  outbreak  of  virulent  dis- 
ease, it  is  well  to  add  to  the  limewash 
six  ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to 
each  gallon  to  increase  its  activity 
as  a  disinfectant. 

"The  kerosene  emulsion,  which  is 
frequently  used  to  destroy  lice  and 
mites,  may  readily  be  converted  into 
a  disinfectant.  To  make  the  emulsion 
shave  one-half  pound  of  hard  laundry 
soap  into  one-half  gallon  of  soft 
water  and  boil  the  mixture  until  all 
the  soap  is  dissolved,  then  remove  it 
to  a  safe  distance  from  the  fire  and 
stir  into  it,  at  once,  while  still  hot, 
two    gallons  of    kerosene  oil.  This 


makes  a  thick,  creamy  emulsion,  or 
stock  mixture. 

'''When  it  is  to  be  used  for  killing 
lice  in'  the  houses  one  part  of  this 
emulsion  is  mixed  with  ten  parts  of 
water.  When  it  is  to  be  used  as  a 
disinfectant  add  one  quart  of  emul- 
sion to  ten  quarts  of  water  and  stir 
well;  then  add  erne  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  or  crude  cresol  and 
again  stir  until  all  is  well  mixed. 

"One  of  the  best  disinfectants  is 
the  compound  solution  of  cresol, 
which  may  be  purchased  ready  for 
use.  It  contains  50  per  cent  of  cresol, 
and  one  pint  of  it  added  to  ten  quarts 
of  water  makes  a  solution  of  the 
proper  strength  to  apply  to  the  houses 
or  to  spray  over  the  ground.  A  5  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (one 
pint  carbolic  acid  to  ten  quarts  of 
water)   is  about  equally  efficacious." 


SAVE  THE  BIRDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have 
seen  many  articles  in  different  papers 
and  much  discussion  regarding  the 
game  laws  and  open  seasons  for  kill- 
ing our  little  feathered  friends — the 
prairie  chickens,  grouse,  quail,  and 
many  other  birds  that  feed  on  insects, 
weed  seeds,  and  a  small  amount  of 
grain.  But  all  of  this  seems  to  be 
doing  very  little  toward  saving  or 
increasing  the  population  of  birds  in 
our  farming  communities. 

As  for  the  theory  that  prairie  chick- 
ens and  quail  die  in  great  numbers 
during  cold  weather,  such  reports  are 
greatly  exaggerated;  but  during  the 
open  season  (which  should  be  closed) 
many  birds  are  crippled  or  slightly 
wounded.  They  escape  the  hunter, 
but  are  left  to  die  a  slow  death  from 
wounds.  I  have  known  of  more 
deaths  of  this  kind  among  them  than 
by  naturally  freezing  to  death. 

Those  birds  know  where  the  shel- 
tered places  are — the  fodder  shocks 
and  the  standing  corn,  or  any  kind 
of  grain  that  is  carelessly  left  in  the 
field.  And  all  this  helps  to  tide  them 
over  the  cold  weather:  They  learn 
to  stay  on  the  farms  where  they  are 
not  molested,  and  for  my  part  I  asm 
very  certain  that  if  the  great  state 
of  Nebraska  will  take  care  of  the 
gun-men,  the  birds  will  take'  care  of 
themselves. 

What  can  a  game  warden  do  to  pro- 
tect the  birds  of  our  country  or  state; 
or  in  other  words,  what  are  the  war- 
dens doing  to  protect  the  birds? 
Who  are  appointed  as  game  wardens? 
Are  they  men  who  really  want  to  pro- 
tect the  birds  at  all  times,  or  do  they 
simply  want  to  protect  theni  until 
they  collect  in  bevies  so  that,  when 
the  days  are  a  little  cool  in  autumn, 
they  can  hunt  without  getting  weary 
and,  turning  the  pump  or  automatic 
destroyer  full  on  the  confiding  birds, 
mow  them  down  by  the  score? 

First  of  all  we  must  remember  that 
the  birds  belong  to  Him  who  gave 
them.  If  any  man  has  a  right  to  kill 
it  is  the  landlord  or  his  tenant;  but 
it  should  be  beneath  the  dignity  of 
any  state  or  the  legislature  to  say 
that  during  a  certain  season  of  the 
year  men  and  boys  may  take  dogs 
and  guns  and,  ignoring  all  fences, 
run  through  grain  fields,  meadows 
and  pastures,  scattering  stock  in  all 
directions,  just  for  the  "pleasure" 
(Heaven  save  the  mark!)  of  killing 
the  innocent  creatures  the  farmer  has 
harbored  and  which  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  there  and  destroy 
insects. 

Away  with  the  game  warden!  Out 
with  the  open  season!  Let  us  be  civi- 
lized in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Give  us  a  law  that  will  put  a  quietus 
on  hunting,  except  on  one's  own  land. 
Make  every  farmer,  whether  owner 
or  tenant,  a  protector  of  the  birds  by 
giving  him  authority  to  arrest  or 
have  arrested  any  party  found  hunt- 
ing on  land  under  his  care.  Impose 
a  fine  of  $25  for  each  bird  killed,  if 
the  first  offense;  for  the  second  of- 
fense, $50  or  six  months  in  prison, 
or  both,  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  court;  all  fines  to  go  to  the 
treasury  of  the  school  district  in 
which  the  offense  was  committed. 

And  at  that  rate  I  will ,  warrant 
there  would  not  be  many  fines  to 
pay!  The  guns  would  be  put  aside 
for  ornament  rather  than  pleasure, 
and  the  birds  would  enjoy  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The 
air  would  be  filled  with  their  beauti- 
ful lays;  our  hearts  would  be  glad- 
dened by  the  "Bob-White"  of  the  email 
and  the  cooing  of  the  prairie  chickens 
at  first  sight  of  the  spring  morning 
sun — all  happy,  as  God  intended  them 
to  be.  A.  T.  STEWART. 

Custer  Co. 


Absolute  Security 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

-WRITB  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1M7  N  STRUT  LINCOLN,  NIB. 


RICH,  level,  productive  land  near 
main-line  railroad;  good  building  ma- 
terial cheap  and  easy  to  get;  good 
water,  fuel,  markets;  free  range;,  best 
preposition  -  yet  offered  for  general 
farming  and  stock-raising 
Write    NOW,    to — 

INTER-STATE  LAND  COMPANY 
LOCK   BOX   899  OMAHA,  NEB. 


PURE  BRED,  HIGH-YIELDING 
TURKEY  RED   WINTER  WHEAT  NO.  42 

This  wheat  has  made  over  48  bushels'  per 
acre.  Originated  from  a  single  head.  Hon- 
estly and  successfully^  bred  for  yield,  quality 
and  stiff  straw.  We  grow  this  wheat  our- 
selves and  it  is  certified  by  the  Neb.  Pure 
Seed  Growers'  Assn.  Why  buy  elevator 
wheat  when  Pure  Bred  High  Yielding  Wheat 
costs  no  more?  Write  for  illustrated  circular 
and  price  list.  FRANK  RIST, 
(Richardson    Co.)  HUMBOLDT,  NEB. 


BE  AUTOMOBILE 

A  BARGAIN  — SIX  CYLINDER,  PIVE- 
passenger,  Mitchell,  50  h.  p.,  1912  model; 
run  about  6,000  miles.  Fine  condition.  This 
proposition  is  worth  investigating.  Low 
price  for  quick  sale  by  owner.  Address 
P.  O.  BOX  488  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale  I**™ 

solid  eteel  frame;  double  strength  steel  platform 
beams.   All  bearings  completely  protected  from  mud. 
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discounts  ad- 
dress Dept.  , 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co..  Lone  Tree,  la. 
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hampion 

'Silos  For  BigProfits 


,  That's  what  farmers  make  who  own 
Champion  silos  because  the  silo  is  per- 
fect in  construction.  It's  ahead  of  oth- 
ers in*  improvements  and  is  sold  at  fac- 
tory prices  on  our  special  proposition. 
Valuable  Information  Free. 
Get  it  before  you  buy.  Find  out  what 
other  farmers  are  doing.  Get  proof 
that  Champion  silos  are  bigger  val- 
ue f6r  the  money  than  any  other. 
WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
ilth  **1-    Des  Moines,  la. 
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Put  this  Cutter 
to  the  Hardest  Test 


then  you'll  know  why  Ex- 
~  periment  Station  Officials — v™ 
Jfif  and  thousands  of  farmers,  as  ^ 
/M  well  —  Unanimously  agree  thatl| 
/W  for  power-,  speed  and  capacity,  the  p 

W  Light  Running  M 

f   "SILBERZ AHN "  f 

f  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  J? 

*ls  the  most  uniformly  satisfactory.  It-s  the  cutter  <g 
>  that  is  honestly  built  from  truckto  stacker.  Insim-  c$5 
plicity,  durability,  enormous  capacity,  economical  as^ 


SS;  power,  absolute  salety,  the    biioerzann"  nas  no  «f>\ 
equal.  Send  now  iot  new  catalog,  prices  and  Aw 
details  of  Free  _ 1  ^ 

<  Trial  Offer. 

GHHL  BROS. 
HFC.  CO. 


202  FULTON  ST. 
New  York  City 


Let  My  Piimpili^ 
Engines  Do  the  Work 


Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 

Engine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  test  on 
your  farm.  Use  it  to  run  the  churn,  cream  sep- 
arator, washing  machine,  pump  or  any*  small 
machine  ort- your  place.  Then  if  you  don't  say  it's 
the  best  little  engine  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
you  can  ship  it  back.  I'll  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  freight  both  ways.  No  stringsto  this  offer — is  there? 
Then  on  top  of  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I'll  save  you 
125  to  J50  on  the  outfit.  Can  you  beat  it?  Never.  Write  me  today. 

Get  My  Special  Offer  and  Prices 

Do  it  today.    Only  $24.75  for  a  l34  h.  p.  "Boss 
of  the  Farm"  pumping-  engine.   You  can't  afford  to  wait 
for  your  windmill  to  blow  down  or  a  calm,  hot  , 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  for  a 
lot  of  stock  by  hand.   Be  prepared.  Get  my  spe- 
cial pumping  engine  catalog.   Save  $25  to  $50  onyoar  en- 
gine and  join  my  list  of  over  30.000  satisfied  Galloway 
engine  customers.   Write  me  today.   Don't  put  it  off. 
You'll  need  an  engine  in  the  next  few  weeks.   It'll  pay  I 
for  itself  the  first  month.  Get  my  special  1913 
offer.  Address:      Wfri.  Galloway,  Pres. 
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DUROC  JERSEYS^  

AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K..  MODEL  AGAIN 
and    PARKDALE    WONDER.      Write  me 

for    prices    and  description. 
GEORGE  AVERILX     CTLLKKTON.  NEB. 


Harney's  Immune  Durocs 

BIG  TYPE:  prize  winning  GOLDEN  MODEL 
and  other  popular  families.  All  stock 
privately.     Address — 

H.    O.    HARNEY  AURORA,  NEB 

POLAND  CHINAS 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 


Everything  at  private 
sale.  All  immune  from 
cholera.  Write  us.  We 
guarantee    to  please. 

THOS.    F.  MILLER 
Rt.  No.  6,  YORK,  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific    strains.      Choice    spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.  V.  HARVEY  CULBERTSON,  NEB. 

CHESTER  WHITES 
Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 

PIGS    of    both    sexes  for    sale  reasonable. 

Big    Type    and  Good  Breeding. 

CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 

O.  I.  t'.'s   OR   CHESTER  WHITES 

Large,  smooth,  extra  heavy  boned  bred  sows 
and  spring  males  and  gilts.  Prices'  low. 
I.   E.   BURTON  MAYWOOD,  NEB. 


SHORTHORNS 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices'.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of   Shorthorns.  Address — 
IRY1N    E.    WILSON     BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


TAMWORTHS 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Tamworth  Hogs 
D.  SECORD,  Sumner,  Neb. 

HORSES 


EARLY  BUYERS 
SAVE  MONEY 

and  get  the  best  horses'. 
Buy  Big:  Peroherons  now 
from  my  big  bunch  of 
registered  studs  2  and  3 
yrs.  old,  yearlings  and 
suckers.  a  t  breeder's 
prices.    East  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R.7.  CHARITON,  IOWA 


AUCTIONEER! 


Auctioneers  Blf  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
6,    1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.   B.   Carpenter,   Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 


HARLAN 
IOWA 


N.  G.  KRASCBEL, 

Live     Stock  Auctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in    the    country.        WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK   AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be    pleased    to    communicate  with 
parties  wanting  fall  dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON      YORK,  NEB. 

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence in  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
IMS    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bids?..  Lincoln.  Neb. 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.     For   terms   and   dates  address 

D.    H.  CUNNINGHAM 
%  Citizens'  Nnt  1  Bank  WAYNE,  NEB. 

J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE  STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

Sells  all   Breeds;   Cattle   Sales  a  Specialty. 
WRITE  FOR  DATES. 
NORTH  BEND,  NEBRASKA 


St.  Joseph  Veterinary  College 

Thoroughly  modern  three  years'  course  In 
veterinary  medicine  leading  to  the  degree 
of  D.  V.  M.  College  recognired  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Modern  and 
completely  equipped  laboratories.  Un- 
excelled clinical  facilities.  For  prospectus 
address  DR.  F,  W.  CALDWELL,  Dean 
ST.    JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 

f%  0%  H||  HARVESTER  with  Binder  Atnchmenl 
I'll  U  mm  cu"  ,nd  "'»»''  in  P'l"  O"  harveater  or 
I  ||  I  W\  111  <vinrow.  Man  and  hone  cutf  and  ehocke 
UU  llll  equal  wiih  a  corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every 
,~i    .  "  w  .  ■«•<«•    Price  J2S.00.     W.  H.  Buxtoa  or 

jobnetown.  O..  write*:  "The  Harveater  haa  proven  all  you 
ciaira  lor  it;  the  Harveater  aaved  me  over  $25  in  labor  Uet 
hf,!h!i  CO,D  cut,m«'  1  eu<  over  S04  ahocka:  will  make  4 
ahowln.        '°  '  Testimonial,  and  catalog  dee, 

allowing  picturea  ol  harveater.  Addteaa 
NEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  SALINA,  KAN 8. 


H.  C.  McKelvie  Field  Man 

Tha  services  of  our  field  man  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
O.  I.  PURDY.  Fieldman 
Cattle  Exhibitors,  Attention! 

All  cattlemen  who  expect  to  exhibit  cattle 
at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  should  make 
reservations  for  stalls  at  once  and  also  get 
entries  at  earliest  possible  date.  In  order 
to  get  entries  in  the  official  catalog  they 
must  be  received  by  August  16.  Direct 
requests  to  E.  R.  Danielson,  superintendent 
of  cattle,  Osceola,  Neb.  Nebraska  should 
be  represented  by  a  strong  line-up  of  cattle 
at  this  great  fair.  Get  your  reservations 
and  entries  in  early. 

Ashby's  Herefords 

J.  B.  Ashby,  Audobon,  Iowa,  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  finest  stock  farms  in  the 
state,  has  on  this  farm  186  head  of  regis- 
tered Hereford  cattle  of  merit  that  repre- 
sent a  judicious  building  up  in  type  and 
blood  lines  since  the  foundation  of  the  herd 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Claremont 
Farm  Herefords,  as  they  are  known,  con- 
tain high  priced  prize  winners  bought  from 
outside  breeders  and  have  also  produced 
many  winners  for  the  great  Iowa  state 
show.  Some  good  things  are  being  lined 
up  for  the  show  this  year.  The  herd  bulls 
have  been  strong  in  Dale  Briton  and  Anx- 
iety breeding  through  such  good  bulls  as 
Dale  Lad  8th,  a  grandson  of  Dale,  and 
Ancient  Briton  and  Claremont  Lad,  a 
double  Dale  bred  bull  now  in  service  at 
the  Stanton  Breeding  Farm.  Last  winter 
Mr.  Ashby  paid  J.  A.  Shade,  Kingsley, 
Iowa.  $1,380  for  the  prize  bull  Rex  Darian 
by  Rex  Dandy.  This  is  a  great  bull  and 
now  heads  the  herd,  assisted  by  Shadeland 
Lad  3d  by  Beau  Donald  28th.  A  great  lot 
of  Herefords  will  be  sold  from  this  herd  at 
auction  early  in  March,  1914.  Watch  for 
this  big  sale. 

J     M.    Robinson,    Livestock  Auctioneer 

Our  readers  have  noticed  the  advertise- 
ment of  Col.  J.  M.  Robinson,  North  Bend, 
Neb.,  who  is  a  public  salesman  of  pure 
bred  livestock.  Col.  J.  M.  has  the  ability 
and  has  had  the  experience  that  qualifies 
him  to  conduct  successful  sales.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's training  has  put  him  in  close  touch 
with  cattle  sales  work  and  he  is  well  posted 
and  well  qualified  to  do  good  work  on  the 
block  or  in  the  ring.  His  charges  are  rea- 
sonable and  parties  anticipating  a  sale  will 
do  well  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Robinson 
for  his  assistance.  Write  Mr.  Robinson  and 
kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
D.    Secord's  Taimvorths 

Mr.  D.  Secord,  Sumner,  Neb.,  advertises 
imported  Tamvvorths  for  sale.  About  his 
herd  and  the  breed,  Mr.  Secord  says:  "The 
sire  of  my  herd  weighed  1.200  pounds.  All 
of  my  foundation  stock  was  imported  from 
Canada.  Tamworths  are  the  real  and  only 
bacon  hog.  They  produce  large  litters,  are 
the  best  of  mothers,  are  good  rustlers,  and 
I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  have  the 
thumps.  They  are  less  liable  to  contract 
disease  than  any  hog  that  I  know  of.  The 
cross  between  the  Tamworth  and  Duroc 
makes  an  ideal  stock  hog,  while  a  cross 
with  any  other  hog  is  good.  The  full  blood 
Tamworth  up  until  nine  months  old  with 
the  same  care  will  weigh  as  much  as  any 
breed  of  hogs  and  after  that  time  will  out- 
weight  other  breeds."  Dr.  Secord  has  a  good 
herd  of  this  breed  of  hogs  and  offers  surplus 
stock  for  sale  at  private  treaty.  Mention 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing. 
Mather  s  Chief  Price 

This  is  the  name  of  the  good,  big  boar 
which  Mather  &  Wolfe,  O'Neill,  Neb.,  re- 
cently put  into  their  herd.  This  is  the  kind 
that  Mr.  Miller  of  Rock  Valley,  Iowa,  says 
will  make  the  extra  big  kind.  He  is  sired 
by  Miller's  Chief  Price  121195.  and  out  of 
the  dam  Lady  Longfellow  429844,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Miller's  Longfellow.  He  is  a  Septem- 
ber yearling  and  is  an  extra  good  indi- 
vidual. Backed  up  by  such  breeding,  he 
cannot  help  but  be  of  great  value  in  this 
herd.  In  their  sow  sale  of  February  13 
they  will  have  a  number  of  their  best  sows 
mated  to  him.  In  a  recent  letter  from  this 
firm  they  state  that  the  spring  pigs  are 
coming  along  in  good  shape  and  are  now 
booking  orders  for  spring  males.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  a  good  one,  get  in  touch 
with  them. 

Mills'  Hampshires 

An  Iowa  Hampshire  breeder  who  has  one 
of  the  good  herds  is  A.  G,  Mills  of  Spencer. 
Mr.  Mills  has  been  picking  up  good  ones 
for  the  past  few  years  and  has  a  very  choice 
selection  of  big,  strong  breeding  matrons 
in  his  herd.  His  herd  boar  is  Big  Joe  1308, 
a  son  of  Joe  B.,  out  of  the  dam  Lela  by 
Hawkeye  Champion.  He  is  one  of  the  extra 
good-type  boars  and  is  a  very  strong 
breeder,  being  the  sire  of  all  his  spring 
pigs,  and  they  are  uniform  and  growthy. 
The  pigs  have  plenty  of  stretch  and  are 
heavy  boned.  Mr.  Mills  has  about  eighty- 
five  spring  pigs  and  they  are  mostly  of 
March  and  April  farrow.  Mr.  Mills'  former 
herd  boar  was  Webb  Lad,  by  Prince  of 
Galva  6521,  and  some  of  the  sows  in  the 
herd  are  by  him.  Others  are  by  Iowa 
Model  3225.  Some  of  Mr.  Mills-'  best  and 
biggest  sows  are  by  him.  He  was  sired  by 
Bon  Bon  Beauty  1727  and  out  of  the  dam 
Lillian  Wolfe,  making  him  a  Good  Enough 
bred  fellow  and  the  sows  by  him  are  above 
the  average.  Some  are  by  Teddy  R.  J.,  a 
son  of  Teddy  B.  R.  2351.  Mr.  Mills  has 
decided  to  hold  a  fall  sale  and  has  selected 
November  3  for  this  date.  He  will  sell  In 
Spencer  and  will  put  in  about  fifty  head. 
There  will  be  about  twenty  spring  boars, 
the  tops  from  his  spring  crop,  about  the 
same  number  of  gilts,  and  a  number  of  his 
best  tried  brood  sows.  Later  on  we  will 
have  more  to  say  in  regard  to  these  Hamp- 
shires, and  if  you  are  interested  in  this 
breed  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
keep  posted. 

Ashby's  Big  Durocs 

A  Duroc  Jersey  breeder  in  Iowa  who  has 
been  raising  the  big-type  Duroc  is  J.  B. 
Ashby  of  Audubon  Mr.  Ashby  has  in  his 
herd  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  biggest 
boars  of  the  breed  in  Col.  Sensation.  This 
boar  is  a  son  of  the  great  breeding  sire 
King  The  Colonel  and  is  probably  one  of  his 
best  and  biggest  sons.  We  recently  visited 
the  Ashby  herd  and  the  day  we  were  there 
Col.  Sensation  weighed  1,050  pounds  and  he 


was  just  as  active  as  a  cat.  The  dam  of 
this  boar  is  a  daughter  to  old  Winning 
Sensation.  Along  with  his  immense  size 
he  has  lots  of  quality  and  will  please  the 
breeders  who  are  looking  for  this'  combina- 
tion. This  boar  has  been  gaining  at  the  rate 
of  four  pounds  a  day  and  he  has  the  under- 
pinning to  carry  in  good  shape  just  as  much 
weight  as  he  can  put  on.  He  will  be  at 
the  Iowa  State  Fair  and  stoakmen  and 
breeders  who  are  interested  in  the  extreme 
large  ones  should  not  fail  to  see  him.  An- 
other boar  that  is  making  good  in  this  herd 
is  Golden  Model  17th.  This  boar  was  first 
prize  in  the  junior  yearling  class  at  Des 
Moines  last  year  and  he  is  a  big  boar  with 
plenty  of  quality.  He  is  the  sire  of  a  num- 
bt  r  of  the  spring  pigs  and  they  are  good. 
The  class  of  good,  big  breeding  matrons  in 
this  herd  is  what  attracts  your  attention. 
Mr.  Ashby  has  sows  in  his  herd  by  such 
ires  as  Defender,  Col.  Sensation,  King  The 
Colonel,  Advancer  Chief  and  Claremont 
Model.  One  of  the  best  sows  in  this  herd 
Is  by  Col.  Sensation.  She  has  remarkable 
length,  good  depth  of  body  and  is  just  as 
smooth  as  a  ribbon.  Col.  Sensation  is  no 
experiment;  he  is  a  tried  sire  of  merit  and 
if  you  want  popular  big-type  breeding  get 
this  blood  and  it  will  do  you  good.  Mr. 
Ashby  has  over  100  spring  pigs  and  a  good 
bunch  of  fall  stuff.  The  fall  pigs  are  by 
Model  Chief  3d  and  Advancer  Chief.  Model 
Chief  3d  was  first  prize  pig  and  first  prize 
junior  yearling  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  in 
1912  and  1913.  This  fall  stuff  has  lots  of 
size  and  the  top  gilts  will  be  picked  out  for 
the  springe  sale  on  January  13,  1914.  Mr. 
Ashby  has  one  of  the  best  stock  farms  in 
Iowa  and  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  his  herd  of  Durocs.  Do  not  fail  to  see 
him  and  the  big  boar  at  the  fair. 

Adams'  Polands 
Roy  Adams  of  Laurel,  Neb.,  has  a  good 
line-up  of  spring  pigs  this  year  and  will 
select  out  the  best  to  send  out  on  mail 
order.  He  has  been  raising  the  big  kind 
for  a  number  of  years  and  has  one  of  the 
good  herds  in  Nebraska.  The  most  of  his 
spring  pigs  are  by  the  1,000  pound  boar 
Lauer's  Chief  Price.  Mr.  Adams  not  only 
wants  size  but  wants  a  reasonable  amount 
of  quality  along  with  it  and  we  noticed  this 
when  we  visited  this  herd  the  last  time. 
Roy  does  not  care  to  get  away  from  the 
feeding  qualities  in  his  breeding  operations. 
He  will  send  you  a  boar  pig  and  you  can 
rest  assured  that  it  will  be  just  as  he  de- 
scribes it.  He  has  sent  a  good  many  out 
on  mail  order  and  he  reports  the  best  of 
luck.   Notice  his  card  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Schug's  Polands 
Robert  A.  Schug  of  Coleridge,  Neb.,  is 
advertising  Poland  China  spring  males, 
and  he  has  topped  out  his  spring  crop, 
which  numbers  around  100,  and  will  send 
out  only  the  good  ones.  Seven  or  eight  of 
the  spring  litters  are  by  his  herd  boar, 
Great  Columbus,  a  son  of  Big  Orphan,  out  of 
the  great  producing  dam  Lady  Rose  2d. 
This  boar  followed.  King  Mastiff  in  the 
Hchug  herd  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Schug 
the  best  sire  that  he  has  ever  used.  He  is 
strictly  of  the  big  type  and  along  with 
his  great  size  and  strong  bone  he  is  a  boar 
with  a  remarkable  amount  of  quality.  A 
good  many  of  the  sows  in  the  breeding 
herd  are  sired  by  King  Mastiff,  his  former 
boar;  others  by  Hadley's  Surprise.  A 
Wonder  and  Colosso.  Part  of  the  spring 
pigs  are  sired  by  Nebraska's  Model.  He  has 
three  litters  sired  by  King  Mastiff,  and  one 
litter  by  Farber's  Goliath.  If  you  are  in 
the  market  for  a  good  pig,  write  Mr.  Schug. 
mentioning   this  paper. 


THE    LARSON  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  O.  S.  Larson, 
held  at  Logan.  Iowa,  on  August  7.  was  a 
good  one.  There  was  a  good  bunch  of 
breeders  present  and  competition  was  lively 
from  start  to  finish.  King  The  Colonel 
breeding  has  proven  good  and  the  breeders 
were  after  it.  The  twenty-two  boars  sold 
made  an  average  of  $90.  The  top  of  the 
sale  was  $475,  paid  for  the  tried  boar,  King 
The  Colonel,  Jr.,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel, 
and  out  of  the  great  producing  sow  Crimson 
Lady  2d.  He  was  purchased  by  John  Garrls 
of  Rhodes,  Iowa,  and  should  make  him  a 
great  herd  boar  as  he  is  of  known  breeding 
value.  He  resembles  his  sire  a  great  deal 
and  those  who  have  seen  his  pigs  say  they 
are  extra  good.  The  top  spring  boar  was 
No.  31  in  the  catalog  and  went  to  Will 
Moderow  of  Beemer.  Neb.,  at  $135.  This 
boar  is  by  King  The  Colonel  and  out  of  the 


dam  Comet  by  Claremont's  Chief.  This  pig 
will  make  a  very  large  boar.  Among  the 
other  tops  was  No.  20,  that  went  to  V.  E. 
Merrick  of  Osceola,  Neb.,  at  $125;  No.  21 
that  went  to  F.  A.  Scofield  of  Columbus' 
Neb.,  at  $102.50;  No.  17.  going  to  Whlard 
Robbins  of  Lyons.  Neb.,  at  $135,  and  No.  M 
that  was  bought  by  J.  Wellendorf  &  Sm 
of  Algona,  Iowa.  Col.  N.  H.  Kraschel  did 
the  selling  in  u  very  satisfactory  way.  A, 
complete  list  of  sales  follows: 
Summary 

22  boars  brought  $1980,  an  average  af  $90.00 
40  head   brought  $2940,  an  average  of  $73.9 

1 —  John   Garris,   Rhodes,    la  $475.00 

2 —  John  Garris   

3 —  C.  A.  Zulmers,  Atlantic,  la.  .  .  . 
'Zx/« — Sam   Stewart,  Kennard  

4 —  T.  E.  Giddings,  Logan.  Ia  

5 —  Joe    Seddon,    Persia,  Ia  

7 —  T.    E.    Giddings.  .  .  .'  

8 —  H.   E.   Evenson,  Roland.  Ia  

9 —  Willard    Robbins,    Lyons   64.09 

10 — Henry    Stuthman,    Pilger  ? 

12 —  Will    Moderow,    Beemer   65.00 

13 —  W.  N.  Shanks,  Worthington,  Minn.  62.00 

14 —  Herman   Toelle,  West  Point....  73.00 

15 —  Oakwood  Farm,  Gorham,  III....  60.00 

16 —  Joe  Carr,   Logan,   Ia   36.00 

17 —  Willard    Robbins    130.50 

18 —  Oakwood  Farm    50.00 

19 —  Rude  &  Son,  Moorhead,   Ia   36.00 

20 —  F.    E.   Merrick,    Osceola   125.00 

21 —  F.    A.    Scofield,    Columbus   102. SO 

22!A — F.  Ramsen  &  Son,  Washington  72.06 

22 —  A.   B.   Dowden,   Maryville,   Mo..  80.00 

23 —  Henry  Stewart.  Logan.  Ia   41.00 


24 —  J    A.  Kildee,  Osage,  Ia. 

25 —  C.   F.  Johnson,   Logan,  Ia.... 

26 —  J.   W.    Kent,   Auburn,  Ia  

27 —  Charles  Leonard,   Logan,   Ia.  . 


4  0 . 00 
30.00 
51.00 
30.00 


28 —  Rude  &  Son   2  6.00 

29 —  A.   L.   Neville,   Aurelia,   Ia   39  M 

30—  J.  Wellendorf  &  Son,  Algona,  Ia.  115.0(1 

31 —  Will    Moderow    135.  Oj 

32 —  Willard  Robbins    72.5 

33 —  John   Thompson,    Lake   City,    Ia.  87. M 

34 —  C.    A.    Zulmers   51. IB 

35 —  H.    E.   Wauchter,   Traer,    Ia....  55.  M 

36 —  J.  J.  Castle,  Inwood,  Ia   72. t 

37 —  Geo.    H.   Wlllsie,   Prosper,    Minn.  85.  i 

38—  Rude    &    Son   32, 

39 —  Carry    Cameron,    Herman   45.00 

40 —  Rude    &    Son   32. ■ 

Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

Sept.  27 — Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 

Oct.    1 — John    Bader,    Scribner,  Neb. 

Oct.    1 — D.   C.   Lonergan,   Florence,  Neb. 

Oct.    2 — George  Briggs,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Oct.    6 — William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 

Oct.    7 — F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 

Oct.    8 — Henry   Aase,   Bradish,  Neb. 

Oct.    9 — M.  O.  Froistad,   Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

Oct.  10 — J.    J.   Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 

Oct.  13— M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  Valley,  la. 

Oct.  14 — G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 

Oct.  14 — Frank   Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 

Oct.  15 — W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons,  Tecumseb. 

Oct.  15 — Emll  Anderson,   Edgar,  Neb. 

Oct.  16 — Theo.  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 

Oct.  17 — Fred  Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

Oct.  20 — Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 

Oct.  21— J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 

Oct.  25— Herman  Toelle,  West  Point]  Neb. 

Oct.  30 — A.  T.  Cross,   Guide  Rock,  Neb. 

Oct.  30 — J.   J.  Kane,   Wisner.  Neb. 

Oct.  31 — Blackburn  Bros.,   Royal,  Neb. 

Nov.  12— Mrs.    Aug.    Gorder   &    Son,  Platts- 
mouth,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 

Oct.   4 — Frank   Rainier,    Logan,  Ia. 

Oct.    6— G.   B.  Van  Kleeck,   Central  City. 

Oct.  11 — Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 

Oct.  13 — C.   B.    Powers,   Aurora,  Neb. 

Oct.  16 — Harry  Dodds,   Florence,  Neb. 

Oct.  18 — C.   H.  Harper,   Benkelman,  Neb. 

Oct.  18 — Iver   S.   Johnson,   Stanton,  Ntb. 

Oct.  20 — Wm.   Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 

Oct.  21 — C.  W.   Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 

Oct.  22— J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 

Oct.  25 — J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 

Oct.  27 — C.    C.    Ellis,    Bellwood,  Neb. 

Oct.  29 — Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 

Oct.  29 — Albert  Smith   &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 

Nov.    1 — Fred    Hassler,    Manning,  Ia. 

Nov.    5 — H.  O.  Williamson.  Herman.  Neb. 

Nov.  13 — Harry    Dodds,    Florence,  Neb. 
Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durbams 

Aug.  19 — Ernest   Stein,    O'Neill,    Neb.  Dis- 
persion sale. 

Herefords 

Mar.  10 — A.  F.   Hager,  Avoca,  Ia. 

Hampshires 

Nov.    3 — A.    G.    Mills,    Spencer,    Iowa.  SedB 
at  Spencer. 


AUGUST  CROP  REPORT 

The  national  crop  report  for  August  1,  is.  ued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  August  8,  shows  that,  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  July  was  not  a  goo*' 
month  for  farmers.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  condition  of  all  important  crops  except  . 
tame  hay  and  spring  wheat.  Corn  slumped  badly.  The  condition  of  all  staple  crops 
remaining  unharvest»d  on  August  1  v,  as  below  that  of  last  year  on  the  same  date,  and 
below  the  ten-year  average.  Winter  wheat  is  in  the  clear  and  i-i  a  bumper  crop.  Thr 
following  table  gives  the  condition  of  unharvested  crops  on  August  1,  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,   with  comparisons: 

CROP  —ACREAGE,  1913 — 


-CONDITION,    AUG.  1- 


Acres 

Corn    106.884.000 

Winter    wheat    30,938,000 

Spring    wheat    18.663,000 

All    wheat    49,601,000 

Oats    38,341.000 

Barley    7,255,000 

Rye    2,134,000 

White   potatoes    3,685,000 

Hay,   all   tame   48,293,000 

Apples   

(a)  Five-year  average. 

The  yields  indicated  by  the  condition  of  crops  on  August  1,  1913,  with  final  estlmal 
of   yields    in    preceding    years    for   comparison,    are    given    in    the    following    table.  Tft* 
yield  of  winter  wheat  is  based  upon  harvest  reports 


Pet.  of  1912 

99.8 
116.4 

97.0 
108.  3 
101.1 

96.3 
100.8 

99.3 

97.5 


1913 

1912 

10-yr.' 

.1  uly  1. 

average 

1913 

75.8 

80.0 

82.2 

86.9 

81.1 

74  . 1 

90.4 

80.4 

73.8 

78.6 

73.7 

90.  3 

81 .5 

76.3 

74  .  9 

89.1 

83.0 

76.6 

88.6 

78!o 

87^8 

84.1 

86.3 

81 .  8 

91.0 

a84.3 

80.5 

52.2 

65.8 

54.5 

!ates 
The 


Corn   

Winter  wheat   

Spring  wheat   

All  wheat   .  3; . 

Oats   

Barley  

Rye  

White  potatoes   

Hay,   all   tame,  tons  

In  Nebraska 

The  government  report  credits  Nebraska  with  an  average  of  IS.  6  bushels  of  winter 
wheat  to  the  acre,  or  a  total  yield  of  58,106,000  bushels,  compared  to  an  acre-average  of 
18.0  bushels  and  a  total  production  of  50.850.000  bushels  in  1912.  The  condition  of  oats 
on  August  1  was  nine  points  below  July  1  of  this  year,  six  points  below  August  1,  inl- 
and five  points  below  the  ten-year  average  for  August  1.  On  August  1  the  condition  of 
corn  in  Nebraska  was  twenty-four  points  below  July  1  this  year,  twelve  points  below 
August  1  last  year,  and  fourteen  points  below  the  ten-year  average  on  August  1.  The 


Total 

Production 

in  Millions  of  Bus-hel* 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1909 

Final 

Final 

Census 

2672 

3125 

2531 

511 

400 

4  30 

"418 

233 

330 

191 

265 

744 

730 

621 

63.1 

1028 

141S 

922 

1007 

168 

224 

160 

173 

35 

36 

33 

30 

339 

421 

293 

389 

64 

73 

55 

69 

table  shows  the  details. 


Winter  wheat 

Corn   

Oats   


—ACREAGE— 


1913 

3,124,000 
7,609.000 
2,275.000 


Tct.  1912 

109 
100 
100 


Aug.  1 
1913 


-CONDITION- 

July  1        Aug.  1 
1913  1912 
(Harvested) 

91  79 
81  78 


10-year 
Average 


81 
77 


Wednesday,  August.  18,  1913. 
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The  Sensational  1055  Lb.  Duroc  Boar 

Col.  Sensation  98291 

COL.  SENSATION  98291,  by  King  The  Colonel,  weighs  1055  pounds.  He  is  one  of  the  most  sensational  big-type  Duroc  boars  you  have  ever  seen. 
He  will  be  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  and  will  be  a  star  attraction  of  the  breed.    Be  sure  you  see  him  there.  He  is  the  big,  "good-all-over,"  heavy-boned  kind. 

J.  B.  ASHBY,— Breeder  of  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs  and  Hereford  Cattle—  AUDUBON,  IOWA 


POLAND  CHINAS 

IHORTHORNI 

DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.     Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
FRANK  DVORAK                                                                            HOWBLL8,  NEBRASKA 

85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.    A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.    This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.   One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.     We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS                                                ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;    SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BU8KIRK.  SR.                                                                    PENDER,  NEBRASKA 

Poland  China  SPRING  BOARS 

By  Coiumbus,  Mable's  Wonder,  Smooth  Big  Bone  and  Gold  Dust  Hadley. 
0.  J.  McCULLOUGH                                              CLARK S,  NEBRASKA 

Great  Columbus  and  King  Mastiff 

SPRING  BOARS.      THE  BIG  KIND  WITH  QUALITY.      AM  SELECTING 

BOARS  FROM  100  SPRING  PIGS. 
ROBERT  A.  SCHUG                                                    COLERIDGE,  NEB. 

RITCHIE  BROS.'  S 

Three   choice   March    and    April    calves  for 
sale,    by    Cumberland's    Pride    by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.     Address — 

C.    A.    RITCHIE             GRESHAM,  NEB. 

(Herds  are  on 

HORTHORW  HERDS 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.    Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence  and   inspection   solicited.  Address 
GEORGE    RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 
adjoining  farms.) 

ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lauer's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.    Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  R.  ADAMS                                                                      LAUREL,  NEB. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

SX.  POUNDS 

,S    SIXTY    spring    pigs    by    BIG    BONE  I 
a    JUMBO    199065,    BIG    TIMM    190903  l~ 

1    and    BIG    SENSATION.      Stock    for  ■ 
9  sale  at  all  times.    Write  your  wants.  Ij 

1   J.  E.  BMATLAN,    SCHCVLER,  NEB.  1 

Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE. 
H.   C.    .MEIN  HOLD,    Stromsburg,  Nebraska 

First  Prize— "Big  Tom"  56664 

BIG  TOM,  first  prize  boar  of  Nebraska,  1911, 
heads  my  herd.     Spring  boars  for  sale. 
PAUL  WAGNER                     PIERCE,  NEB. 

Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

Spring    boars    of    early    farrow    for  sale. 
They     represent     big     breeding,     and  are 

growthy   for   their  ages. 
JIM    HUTCHINSON                  ELGIN,  NEB. 

RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  breed  a  limited  number  of  cows  to  our  KING   SEGIS  PONTIAC   PLCS  for  »100 
each.   King  Segls  Pontiac  Plus  is  a  son  of  King  Segin  Pontiac,  the  lire  of  the  110,000  King 
Segls  Pontiac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  Is  K.  P.  Lady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31.29  lbs.  of  but- 
ter In  7  days;  2034. »  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  days  and  128.22  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days  at  4  years 
of  age.    Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922.04  lbi.  of  butter 
in  365  day*.    The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segia  Pontiac  Plus  average  34.25  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days,  136.75  lbs.  In  30  days  and  1096.8  lbs.  In  365  days.    His  breeding  and  un- 
usual correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holsteln  bulli  living  today. 
WRITE    ->R  VISIT.                            NELSON  BROTHERS,    STROMSBURG,  NEBRASKA. 
(Breeders  of  High  Class  Registered  Holstelns 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLET'S 

MOGUL    and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.  H.   SCH  K AM              NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 

FRIESLAND    FARMS    HOI. STEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.     From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.     These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segls 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  In 
the  herd.    No  cows  retained   In   herd  that 
produce    less    than    600    pounds    of  butter 
and  15.000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 
..Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis.    300  Bee  Bldg.,    Omaha.  Neb. 

Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,   grand   champion   bull,  heads 
our    herd.      Eight    young    bulls    of  choice 
breeding,   and   choice   individuals,    for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST          Central   City,  Neb. 

1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED     DIITEY             NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 

Hornby  Bros.1  Polands 

200    spring    pigs.     Early    spring    males  for 
sale    by    BIG    BOY     by     Long    Boy  and 
ROYAL    CHIEF     by     Blue     Valley  Chief. 
HORNBY    BROTHERS      WINSIDE,  NEB. 

^^■maA,              Purebred  Registered 
(WWW*        HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sx^wM            The  Great  Dairy  Breed 
\\     4UlM       send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-Frlesian  Asso.  Bi  134,  Brattleboro, V t . 

HEREFORDS 

DUROC  JERSEYS 

GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 

EITHER    SINGLY    OR    IN    CARLOAD    LOTS.      SIRED   BY    BEAU    GONDOLINE,  REX 
ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD   12TH.       THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 

OF  ANXIETY   4TH   BRED   COWS.       PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS                                                                               MONDAMIN,  IOWA 

K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUR0GS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B..  COL.  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS          PILGER,  NEB. 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.    Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and   if  not   as   described   will   pay  express. 
A.  A.  HEKRDLE                 STANTON,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  MALES 

Sired    by   BLUE    RIBBON   MODEL,    B.  & 
G.'s  WONDER,  CRIMSON  BOY  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 
SERCK   &   LAMSON              NELIGH,  NEB. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring   males   for  sale   sired   by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.    M.    KERN                    STANTON,  NEB. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Six   bulls,    8   to   16   months    old,    and  ten 
head   of  cows   for  sale. 

G.   G.   CLEMENT                        ORD,  NEB. 

One    of    the    Oldest    Established  Hereford 
Herds   in  Nebraska. 

Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

Ranging  In  ages  from  1  to  2  years.    Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.    Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOT78EL  BROS.            CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 

POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthy      spring      males      by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,    a   son   of   LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.   L.  POTTEIGER       FDLLERTON,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING     BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.   J.   KUZEL                    CLARKSON,  NEB. 

BERKSHIRES 

6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR   SALE   AT   $30.00   TO   $40.00.     SIRED   BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.    ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON                                                        WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also    price    a    few    sows    for   fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB 

BRADISH  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring   boars   by   RAY'S    MONARK  WON- 
DER,   LA    FALLETTE   TOP   and  VALLEY 

KING.     Fall   Sale   October  8th. 
HENRY    AASE                    BRADISH,  NEB. 

Cushman's  Berkshires 

Limited    number    of    herd    heading  spring 
boars   by    ROSE    HILL    BARON    for  sale 
at  low  figures'.     Address — 

GEORGE   S.   CUSHMAN           YORK,  NEB. 

Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs   with   lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired   mostlv  by   BARON   PEABODY  10TH. 
GEORGE  PORTER             STANTON,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.     Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE.  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others.  ■ 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON      GENOA,  NEB. 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Maies 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.    Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired   by   a   son   of  Allen's   Wonder  Again. 
F.    A.    SCOFIELD            COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

Dispersion  Sale  of  Shorthorn  and  Polled  Durham  Cattle 


To  be  Held  at  Farm,  North  of 

O'NEILL,  NEB.,  TUESDAY,  AUG.  19th 

35  Head  off  Registered  Cattle 

PBIJfCE  HAMILTON,  a  five-year-old  Double  Standard  Bull,  and 
two  bull  calves  by  him  to  be  sold. 

A  choice  string  of  good  young  females  and  a  number  of  big,  broad- 
backed  cows  with  calves  at  foot.  Prominent  families  are  represented 
in  this  offering. 

Mr.  Stein  is  a  practical  and  successful  stockman,  and  the  cattle 
will  be  in  just  good  breeding  condition. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG,  ADDRESSING — 

ERNEST  STEIN,  O'Neill,  Neb. 

COL.  RAT  PAGE,  Auctioneer.  0.  L  PURDY.  Fieldman. 


Hil  l.  DISPERSE  HERD 

An  important  cattle  sale  will  be  the  one  of  Ernest  Stein  of  O'Neill,  Neb.,  on 
August  19.  Mr.  Stein  has  maintained  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  and  Double  Standard 
Polled  Durhams  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  made  good  in  the  stcok  business.  He 
recently  purchased  land  in  Virginia  and  decided  to  move  there  and  make  his  home. 
At  the  head  of  his  herd  stands  the  Double  Standard  Polled  Durham  bull  PRINCE 
HAMILTON  332105,  by  Prince  of  Pallas  2d,  out  of  the  dam  Bright  Eyes  19th.  by 
Young  A thels'tane.  He  is  a  five-year-old  bull  and  one  of  those  big,  deep-bodied 
fellows  that  breeds  lots  of  size.  Mr.  Stein  has  used  this  bull  for  three  seasons,  all 
the  young  stuff  being  sired  by  him.  He  is  a  "very  strong  breeder,  siring  the  kind 
that  respond  readily  to  feed,  and  the  cattle  for  this  sale  will  not  be  in  high  flesh, 
but  in  just  good  breeding  condition,  none  of  them  being  pampered.  The  bull  end 
will  consist  of  the  herd  bull,  PRINCE  HAMILTON,  and  two  young  bulls.  The 
females  are  a  strong  lot  of  good  producing  cows  and  are  all  regular  calf  raisers.  Five 
of  the  cows  will  have  calves  at  foot;  all  the  others  are  bred,  some  well  along  In 
calf.  Some  of  the  cows  with  calves  at  foot  will  be  rebred.  There  are  a  number  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers  that  will  develop  into  good,  big  breeding  cows. 
One  of  his  foundation  cows  was  ANNIE  ROONEY,  a  cow  that  he  bought  from  Dan 
Cronin,  sired  by  Mysle's  Duke  132992.  She  has  been  a  regular  producer  and  Is  still 
in  the  herd.  There  are  a  number  of  daughters  and  grand-daughters  of  hers  in  the 
herd  to  be  sold.  Another  one  of  his  foundation  cows  is  CRYSTAL  JUNE,  by  Roan 
Elick.  She  is  a  big  Polled  Durham  cow  that  is  right  in  every  way.  She  will  have 
a  heifer  and  a  bull  in  the  sale.  NANCY  E.  4TH,  sired  by  Baron  Sharon  2d  169593, 
is  one  of  his  good  cows.  She  will  also  have  two  heifers  in  the  sale.  A  number  of 
the  females  In  the  offering  are  sired  by  Gay  Hampton,  a  bull  that  he  used  one  sea- 
son. Others  are  by  such  bulls  as  Chief  Lavender  2d  and  Sharon  Duke  228675.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  Polled  Durham  and  Shorthorn  cattle,  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Stein  in  regard  to  this  dispersion  sale. — O.  I.  Purdy. 
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Price  comes  down;  value  goes  up! 


Electric  head,  aide  and 
tail  lights 

Storage  battery  and 
Ammeter 

35  horsepower  motor 


114-Inch  wheelbase 
Timken  bearings 
33x4Q.D.Tirea 
Cowl  dash 
Splitdorf  magneto 


$950 


Brewster  green  body  with 
a  light  green  striping,  nickel 
and  aluminum  trimmings 
Mohairtop  and  boot 
Clear  vision  windshield 


Stewart  speedometer 
Electric  horn 

Flush  U  doors  with  disappearing 
Hinges 

Turkish  upholstery 


f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
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With  Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starter  and  Generator — $1075 


ERE  is  the  car  of  the  hour ! 

The  1914  Overland  is  ready  for  immediate 
delivery. 

Again  we  lower  the  price.    Again  we 
increase  the  value. 

This  new  car  is  larger,  more  speedy  and  power- 
ful, more  finely  equipped  and  more  elegantly  finished, 
but  in  spite  of  this  enormous  value  increase  the  price 
has  been  materially  decreased. 

The  motor  has  been  enlarged  to  35  horsepower 
and  will  develop  50  miles  an  hour  with  ease. 

The  wheelbase  has  been  lengthened  to  114  inches 
—which  is  the  average  wheelbase  of  $1500  cars. 

The  1914  Overland  tires  are  larger  ;  the  tonneau 
is  longer  and  roomier ;  the  equipment  is  better — includ- 
ing such  big  and  costly  additional  features  as  electric 
lights  ;  the  body  is  handsomer,  being  finished  in  beauti- 
ful rich  dark  Brewster  green,  with  heavy  nickel  and 
aluminum  trimmings. 

The  1914  Overland  is  the  most  magnificent  and 
graceful  popular  priced  car  that  has  ever  been  made. 

In  fact,  in  every  single  and  individual  respect 
here  is  a  much  greater,  bigger  and  better  car  at  a 
reduced  price. 


This  is  only  another 
production  will  cut  costs. 
40,000  cars  as  in  1913,  this 
cars.  This  is  the  world's 
type  of  car. 


demonstration  of  how  big 
For,  instead  of  building 
year  we  will  build  50,000 
largest  production  on  this 


One  big  western  dealer  is  begging  our  sales 
department  for  an  allotment  of  7000  cars.  Think  of 
this!  A  single  allotment  greater  than  the  individual 
outputs  of  over  50%  of  all  the  automobile  factories  in 
existence. 

Other  dealers  and  distributors  in  the  big  eastern 
and  western  agricultural  districts  want  several  thousand 
cars  apiece.  Such  is  the  initial  demand  for  the  newest 
Overland. 

As  we  have  told  you  in  the  past :  the  combined 
buying  power  of  thousands  lowers  the  cost  for  each  in- 
dividual. This  year  50,000  will  be  bought.  Therefore 
we  can  make  a  greater  reduction  than  ever.  Overland 
quantity  production  saves  money  for  you — and  lots  of  it. 
This  year  it  is  saving  far  more  than  ever  before,  because 
in  addition  to  increased  production  we  are  building  but 
one  chassis. 

We  urge  you  to  see  this  new  model  at  once.  Feel 
what  a  difference  the  increased  wheelbase  makes  in 
riding  comfort ;  see  the  car's  changed  appearance ;  ex- 
amine the  beautiful  new  finish  ;  inspect  the  many  little 
refinements  about  the  motor — making  it  resemble  the 
motors  in  the  big  $3,000  and  $4,000  cars.  Examine  the 
tonneau.  Enjoy  the  increased  lounging  space  and  the 
Turkish  upholstery. 

Look  up  the  nearest  Overland  dealer.  Have  a 
demonstration.  Make  the  demonstration  thorough ;  test 
the  car's  remarkable  fuel  economy.  If  you  want  an 
early  delivery  do  not  delay.    Act  today. 

Write  us  direct  for  handsomely  illustrated  1914 
literatu  re— gratis . 


Please  Address  Dept.  90 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


H 


Above  AH  Things -STRENGTH! 

The  progressive  American  farmer  today  gauges  the  value 
of  things  that  relate  to  successful  farming  by  a  mighty 
standard— STRENGTH. 

Thousands  of  representative  farmers,  realizing  that  the 
higher  the  tensile  strength  of  ^he  cement  used  in  concrete 
farm  structures,  the  greater  the  ^durability,  the  permanence 
and  resisting  power  of  the  buildings,  have  specified 

T  FUI/1!!  PORTLAND 

LLnlun  cement 


Lehigh  is  noted  for  its  high  tensile  strength,  uniformity 
of  color  and  fineness.  Put  Lehigh  to  any  test  and  con- 
vince yourself  of  its  supremacy. 

Send  for  valuable  book  FREE.  Write  for  The  Modern 
Farmer,  a  book  full  of  in'ormation  and  instruction 
on  the  almost  limitless  possibilities  of  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement   for  farm  construction. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

Main  Office  -  383-C  Young  Building  -  Allentown,  Pa. 
Western  Office  -  383-C  Consumers  Building    -  Chicago 
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Beef  Production  in  Nebraska 


Nebraska  can  and  should  produce 
a  pound  of  beef  cheaper  than  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Kansas 
and  the  plains  region.  She  has  or 
can  have  available  on  practically 
every  farm  in  eastern  Nebraska,  the 
two  best  feeds  known  for  beef  pro- 
duction— corn  and  alfalfa. 

Her  cornfields,  lying  at  the  western 
edge  of  the  corn  belt  and  farthest 
from  the  price-making  markets  of  the 
east,  enable  the  feeder  to  buy  feed 
cheaper  than  in  almost  any  other 
place  in  the  country.  She  has  within 
her  borders  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  well  managed  livestock  markets 
in  the  world.  Altogether  the  lot  of 
Nebraska  beef  producers  has  been 
cast  in  pleasant  places. 

With  all  these  advantages  it  would 
seem  that  beef  production  ought  to 
be  on  the  increase,  and  yet  such  is 
apparently  not  the  case.  Many  cattle 
feeders  in  eastern  Nebraska,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "Are  more 
calves  being  raised  in  this  section 
than  a  few  years  ago?"  gave  the 
following  answer:  "No  there  are  not. 
1  find  it  harder  every  year  to  get 
steers  to  put  in  the  feed  lot." 

This  answer  in  the  face  of  high 
priced  beef  and  in  a  state  naturally 
adapted  to  beef  production  is  some- 
what startling.  Farmers  east  of  the 
Missouri  river  have  in  recent  years 
come  into  direct  competition  for  feed- 
ing steers  with  Nebraska  farmers  and 
this  may  account  for  the  recent  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  filling  Nebraska 
feed  lots.  However,  the  general 
opinion  among  the  feeders  seems  to 
be  that  beef  production  in  Nebraska 
is  at  a  standstill,  if  not  actually  going 
backward. 

Causes  of  Beef  Shortage 

First  among  the  causes  affecting 
beef  production  in  the  middle  west 
has  been  the  rapid  increase  in  land 
values  since  1900.  There  was  no 
appreciable  change  in  land  values 
from  1890  to  1900,  while  from  1900 
to  1910  the  land  increased  143  per 
cent  above  the  1900  valuation.  In 
other  words,  one  acre  of  land  in  1910 
was  worth  almost  two  and  one-half 
acres  in  1900.  The  whole  corn  belt 
experienced  the  same  change  in 
values,  although  farther  east  the  rise 
started  earlier. 

This  remarkable  advance  in  the 
price  of  land  has  greatly  increased 
the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  beef. 
An  acre  of  land  probably  produces 
the  same  amount  of  pasture  that  it 
did  ten  years  ago  and  yet  this  acre 
represents  almost  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  investment.  Figured 
on  this  basis,  the  present  cost  of 
pasturing  a  steer,  not  including  labor 
or  risk,  is  about  two  and  one-half 
times  what  it  was  in  1900.  This  fact 
alone  has  driven  many  farmers  in 
eastern  Nebraska  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  devote  high 
priced  land  to  pasturing  beef  cattle. 

High  prices  for  feed  and  the 
temptation  to  sell  feed  for  cash 
rather  than  to  take  chances  on  con- 
verting it  into  beef,  is  another  reason 
for  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  to  get  out  of  the  beef  pro- 
ducing business.  Fifty  cents  a  bushel 
for  corn  is  a  strong  inducement  to 
market  it  at  the  elevator  rather  than 
by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  beef 
steer.  The  feeder  who  depends  on 
buying  corn  and  hay  from  his  neighbor 
is  also  inclined  to  proceed  cautiously 
in  the  face  of  high  priced  feedstuffs. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  present  high 
price  of  feed  is  a  temnorary  condition 
that  will  soon  be  relieved.  A  review 
of  prices  for  the  last  several  years 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  feed- 
stuffs  are  acquiring  the  habit  of  being 
high.  Cheap  corn  and  cheap  hay, 
outside  of  a  period  of  industrial  de- 
pression, are  largely  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

E fleets  of  Tenant  System 

After  traveling  through  most  of  the 
counties  of  eastern  Nebraska,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  land  and  grain  which  has 
made  it  possible  to  make  a  good  living 
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without  much  planning  or  exertion,  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  farmers 
in  this  section  are  not  more  largely 
interested  in  cattle  production.  It  is 
human  nature  to  move  along  in  the 
course  of  the  least  resistance.  Grain 
farming  offers  less  risk,  requires  less 
effort,  takes  less  headwork  and  does 
not  need  as  constant  attention  as  does 
livestock  farming.  Many  a  farmer 
has  helped  pay  the  mortgage  on  the 
farm  with  a  herd  of  cows  and  then 
discarded  them  when  he  got  to  a 
point  where  he  could  safely  do  so, 
simply  because  he  did  not  care  to  be 
tied  down  to  the  chores. 

The  enormous  increase  in  farm 
values  has  enabled  many  farmers  to 
rent  their  farms  and  move  to  town. 
With  our  present  short-term  system 
of  renting,  both  owner  and  renter 
prefer  a  method  of  grain  farming  to 
one  of  stock  farming.  It  is  rather 
unusual  to  find  a  short-term  renter 
who  markets  his  crops  through  the 
medium  of  livestock.    The  owner  of 


fattening  the  cattle,  but  in  getting 
them  to  feed.  Feeders  complain  of 
the  shortage  of  feeding  steers.  This 
means  that  fewer  calves  are  being 
grown,  or  that  feeders  from  other 
sections  are  competing  for  feeding 
stuff.  That  feeders  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  are  furnishing  keen  com- 
petition for  Nebraska  feeding  steers 
is  apparent.  It  costs  no  more  to  ship 
a  steer  from  the  South  Omaha  market 
to  points  in  Iowa  than  it  does  -to 
points  in  Nebraska.  If  the  Nebraska 
feeder  wishes  to  head  off  the  Iowa 
feeder,  so  far  as  securing  cattle  is 
concerned,  he  must  get  the  cattle 
before  they  reach  a  Missouri  river 
market. 

The  rancher  with  feeding  steers 
for  sale  appreciates  this  fact,  and 
either  gets  his  price  or  ships  his  cattle 
to  a  market  where  competition  is 
keen.  Unless  a  plan  is  devised  whereby 
the  rancher  of  western  Nebraska  and 
the  farmer  of  eastern  Nebraska  can 
co-operation   with   each  other,  range 
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the  land  does  not  care  to  erect  ex- 
pensive equipment  for  livestock  pro- 
duction unless  he  is  sure  that  he  will 
have  on  his  farm  for  a  term  of  years 
a  man  capable  of  handling  livestock. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  renter  does 
not  care  to  go  into  the  stock  business 
for  one  year  and  then  he  obliged  to 
move  to  another  farm  the  following 
year. 

Beef  production  throughout  the 
whole  corn  belt  is  going  through  a 
transition  stage,  due  principally  to 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  land  and 
feed.  The  Illinois  farmers  solved 
the  problem  by  going  largely  out  of 
the  cow  business.  Iowa  has  followed 
the  same  course  to  a  certain  degree. 
Nebraska  has  evidently  started  the 
same  way,  although  the  recent  in- 
crease in  beef  prices  has  given  a 
stimulus  to  the  business  that  ought 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  calves  raised. 

All  things  considered,  the  future  of 
beef  production  is  bright  for  those 
who  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
business.  From  1900  to  1910  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  increased 
21  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
the  number  of  beef  cattle  decreased 
7  per  cent.  Since  1900,  according  to 
the  best  information  obtainable,  the 
decrease  in  beef  animals  has  been 
even  more  rapid.  This  decrease  in 
numbers  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  cattle  are  marketed  at 
a  younger  age  and  consequently  at  a 
lighter  weight  than  they  were  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  number  of 
dairy  cattle  and  hogs  have  increased 
to  some  extent,  which  partly  offsets 
the  decrease  in  beef  cattle.  However, 
figuring  any  way  we  like,  we  find 
a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  mouths 
to  feed  and  a  decreasing  amount  of 
beef  to  feed  them. 

Sources  of  Feeders 

The  difficulty  in  Nebraska,  as  else- 
where at  the  present  time,  is  not  in 


cattle,  with  the  exception  of  those 
near  the  border  between  the  range 
and  the  corn  belt,  will  be  just  as 
accessible  to  the  cattle  feeders  of 
Iowa  as  to  the  cattle  feeders  of  Ne- 
braska. In  any  event  the  range  will 
not  supply  the  feeding  cattle  needed. 
The  corn  belt  must  look  to  the  corn- 
belt  cow  to  supply  a  share  of  the 
feeding  steers. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  well  to 
consider  what  type  of  animal  this 
corn-belt  cow  will  be  and  what  sort 
of  calves  she  will  produce.  The  kind 
of  cows  kept  may  be  roughly  classi- 
fied according  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 
There  will  be  farmers  on  small  farms 
who  have  plenty  of  labor,  and  wishing 
to  utilize  all  of  it  on  one  farm,  will 
keep  dairy  cows.  Then  there  will  be 
farmers  on  large  farms  who  have 
trouble  in  getting  efficient  labor,  and 
they  will  keep  beef  cows.  Of  course 
these  two  extremes  will  not  be  gov- 
erned entirely  by  the  size  of  the  farm 
and  we  will  find  dairymen  on  large 
farms  and  beef  producers  on  small 
farms.  But  on  the  whole,  owing  to 
the  labor  problem,  the  above  division 
will  be  correct. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there 
will  be  a  large  class  of  general 
farmers  that  will  raise  cattle  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  rough,  unsalable  feed  of  the  farm 
into  salable  beef  and  milk.  They  will 
have  no  special  purpose  in  keeping 
cows  other  than  that  of  making  profit- 
able returns  of  what  would  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  It  is  upon  this  general 
class  of  farmers  that  we  must  depend 
for  a  large  share  of  our  feeding 
steers.  These  farmers  will  keep 
cows  that  will  pay  their  way,  or  at 
least  a  part,  of  it,  with  butterfat.  Such 
cows  should  be  of  large  capacity, 
broad  across  the  hooks  and  deep 
bodied  in  order  that  they  may  use 
the  roughage  and  cheap  feeds  of  the 
farm  to  the  best  advantage. 


Statistics  gathered  from  several 
hundred  farmers  in  Iowa  show  that 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
prefer  to  keep  cows  that  pay  part  of 
their  way  by  the  milk  produced  and 
at  the  same  time  raise  a  fairly  good 
calf.  I  believe  that  the  farmers  of 
eastern  Nebraska  are  largely  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  indications  are 
that  a  majority  of  our  future  feeding 
steers  will  be  produced  by  farmers 
who  keep  from  ten  to  fifteen  cows 
and  expect  them  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  at  the  pail, 
flieap  Feeds  Utilized 

The  high  price  of  corn  and  other 
concentrates  clearly  show  that  the 
beef  producer  of  the  future  must 
grow  his  beef  for  the  most  part  on 
the  cheap  rough  feeds  of  the  farm. 
This  will  mean  a  study  of  not  only 
how  to  increase  the  yield  of  each  acre 
but  also  how  to  utilize  the  products 
of  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Hide- 
bound pastures,  cornstalks  bleaching 
in  the  field,  straw  and  hay  piled  up 
instead  of  being  stacked,  and  manure 
wasted,  all  bear  impressive  testi- 
mony to  points  overlooked  in  pro- 
ducing cheap  beef. 

Little  or  no  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the 
pastures.  The  pasture  is  usually  the 
last  place  to  receive  attention.  It 
scarcely  ever  receives  a  coating  of 
manure,  is  usually  over-stocked,  and 
is  almost  always  pastured  too  early 
in  the  spring  and  too  late  in  the  fall. 
The  result  is  that  the  grass  roots  be- 
come weakened  and  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  weeds.  In  permanent  pastures  it 
is  best  to  allow  some  grass  to  remain 
on  the  ground  during  the  winter  for 
protection;  to  keep  the  cattle  off  in 
the  spring  until  the  grass  is  well 
started;  to  disk  or  drill  in  a  mixture 
of  clover,  alfalfa  and  timothy  where 
the  sod  needs  thickening;  and  to  give 
a  coating  of  manure  every  few  years. 

By  following  the  above  method  our 
pastures  can  be  made  to  produce 
much  more  than  they  do  at  present, 
and  the  cost  of  producing  beef  would 
be  correspondingly  reduced.  It  is  a 
detriment  to  both  cattle  and  pastures 
to  turn  cattle  in  the  pastures  in  early 
spring  unless  there  is  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  dry  grass.  Under  average 
farm  conditions,  March,  April  and 
May  are  the  hardest  months  of  the 
year  to  keep  cattle  thriving.  At  this 
time  the  dry  feed  is  distasteful  and 
the  cattle  consume  it  under  protest. 
They  want  green  feed  and  are  usually 
turned  on  the  grass  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  a  nibble.  As  a  result,  the 
grass  is  eaten  close,  the  roots  fail 
to  develop,  and  when  the  hot  weather 
comes  the  grass  roots  are  weak  and 
the  pastuie  becomes  weedy  and 
hide-round. 

The  best  way  to  tide  over  tho 
spring  months  is  to  feed  silage. 
Enough  silage  should  be  kept  on  hand 
to  have  an  abundant  supply  at  this 
time.  By  so  doing  the  cattle  can  be 
kept  off  the  pasture  until  the  watery 
stage  of  the  grass  is  passed.  Then 
they  can  be  turned  on  in  a  thriving 
condition  and  without  causing  a 
shrinkage  due  to  a  change  of  feed. 
Pastuies  usually  need  help  during 
July  and  August,  or  during  the  hot 
and  dry  period  of  the  summer.  Eco- 
nomical beef  production  demands  that 
some  provision  be  made  for  this 
period.  The  summer  silo  or  some 
crop  as  alfalfa,  or  early  sweet  or  field 
corn  fed  at  this  time  will  keep  the 
cattle  thriving  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  pasture  a  lift  over  a  hard 
place. 

Alfalfa  and  Silage 

Beef  production  in  Nebraska  re- 
quires proteins  in  the  form  of  alfalfa 
and  clover.  The  average  farm  in 
eastern  Nebraska  can  grow  its  own 
protein  at  a  much  less  cost  than  it 
can  be  purchased  in  concentrated 
feeds.  Years  of  experimental  work 
at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
have  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
under  Nebraska  conditions  alfalfa 
furnishes  the  cheapest  sources  of 
protein.  Bv  combining  the  alfalfa 
plant  with  the  corn  plant  along  with 
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good  pasture,  the  Nebraska  farmer 
can  keep  his  calves  thriving  from  the 
time  they  are  dropped  until  they  go 
to  the  shambles. 

The  silo  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  economical  beef  production. 
It  enables  the  farmer  to  store  in  a 
palatable  condition  feed  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  With  silage 
and  alfalfa  hay  at  his  command  the 
farmer  has  the  two  best  beef  and  milk 
producing  feeds  obtainable.  The 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  wintered 
the  breeding  herd  of  beef  cows  on  a 
ration  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
corn  silage  and  alfalfa.  Each  cow 
came  through  in  an  excellent  condi- 
tion at  a  low  cost  for  feed.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  basis  for  the  ration  fed 
the  dairy  cows  was  silage  and  alfalfa. 
Silage  apparently  works  equally  well 
with  both  dairy  and  beef  cows,  and, 
since  the  rough  feed  put  into  the  silo 
would  ordinarily  go  to  waste,  it  as- 
sumes a  large  place  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  beef. 

The  waste  of  cornstalks  is  enor- 
mous. The  silo  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  an  excellent  way  to 
prevent  this  waste.  Very  few  farmers, 
however,  care  to  put  all  their  corn 
in  the  silo.  The  most  practical 
method  is  to  put  part  in  the  silo  and 
part  in  the  shock.  The  shock  fodder 
should  be  fed  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter  before  it  has  lost  its  freshness 
or  becomes  unpalatable.  Corn  fodder 
fed  to  cattle  after  the  ears  have 
passed  the  watery  stage  will  often 
relieve  the  pastures.  By  feeding  mostly 
fodder  through  the  fall  and  early 
winter  with  some  alfalfa  hay  and  a 
light  feed  of  silage,  thus  saving  the 
larger  part  of  the  silage  for  late 
winter  and  spring  months,  it  would 
be  possible  to  utilize  most  of  the  corn- 
stalks. It  is  argued  that  the  con- 
tinued removal  of  cornstalks  is  hard 
on  the  ground.  This  is  probably  true 
in  sandy  regions  where  the  removal 
of  the  stalks  would  allow  the  soil  to 
blow.  In  such  cases  only  a  part  of 
the  stalks  need  be  left  on  the  ground. 
On  farms  that  do  not  blow  it  is  much 
wiser  to  convert  the  cornstalks  into 
beef  or  milk  and  return  the  manure 
to  the  soil. 

As  the  meat  packer  of  today  makes 


his  profit  out  of  that  which  was 
wasted  years  ago,  so  the  beef  pro- 
ducer of  today  must  make  his  profit 
out  of  what  has  formerly  been  wasted. 
Take  the  question  of  straw,  for  ex- 
ample. Much  of  the  straw  in  Ne- 
braska is  not  properly  stacked,  the 
main  object  apparently  being  to  get 
it  away  from  the  rear  end  of  the 
machine.  The  straw  should  be  cared 
for  and  used  for  feed,  bedding,  or  as 
an  absorbent  for  liquid  manure.  One 
of  the  important  by-products  of  beef 
production  is  manure.  The  worth  of 
farm-yard  manure  has  been  strikingly 
shown  by  the  work  of  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  where  its  actual 
value  in  increasing  crop  production 
has  been  between  $2  and  $3  a  ton. 
Fattening  Period 

There  ought  to  be  no  particular 
time  set  for  the  fattening  period  in 
the  life  of  a  corn  belt  calf.  The  calf 
should  be  kept  growing  from  the  time 
he  is  born  until  ready  for  market, 
and  never  allowed  to  lose  his  baby 
fat.  It  will  be  necessary  to  feed  a 
heavier  concentrated  ration  for  a  few 
months  before  marketing  in  order  to 
get  the  proper  finish.  Those  who  buy 
feeding  steers  at  market  points  will 
usually  get  the  best  results  by  making 
a  ninety  to  130  day  feeding  period 
unless  they  have  cattle  of  choice 
quality.  Then  a  longer  feeding 
period  may  be  desirable.  The  farmer 
who  tries  to  make  plain  cattle  good 
by  a  long  feeding  usually  gets  poorer 
than  richer.  The  "corn  crib  cross" 
will  not  make  a  prime  carcass  out 
of  a  plain  steer. 

As  a  usual  thing  cattle  should  be 
marketed  as  soon  as  ready,  regard- 
less of  the  condition  of  the  market. 
Holding  for  higher  prices  does  not 
generally  pay.  The  juggling  of  live- 
stock markets  up  and  down  from  10 
to  50  cents  a  hundred  or  more  may 
be  a  very  thrilling  gamble  for  some, 
but  it  is  a  discouragement  to  others 
and  has  probably  taken  the  spirit  out 
of  many  cattle  feeders  with  a  corres- 
ponding detriment  to  the  business.  If 
the  price  paid  for  cattle  at  slaughter- 
ing points  could  be  decided  more  on 
a  basis  of  the  condition  of  the  retail 
trade  and  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  stock,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
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Save  the  price  of  a  John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator  by  the  way  you  build 
your  corn  cribs.  This  book  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  It  has  ten  blue  print  plans 
covering  the  construction  of  corn  cribs  and  granaries,  showing  the  style  of  eleva- 
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granaries,  and  furnishes  a  source  of  valuable  information  for  the  farmer.  The 
John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator  is  also  fully  illustrated  and  described.  You  will 
profit  by  reading  this  book  and  you  can  get  it  free.  See  below  "How  to  Get  Book." 
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You  Can  Now  Get  a  Sagless 
Steel  Elevator 

John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator,  is 
Tihe  first  portable  steel  elevator  to  have 
turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods  so  that 
you  can  keep  the  elevator  from  sagging. 

You  know  how  the  power  required 
increases  when  an  elevator  once  starts 
to  sag.  Likewise  you  know  what  a  strain 
sagging  throws  on  the  whole  elevator, 
especially  the  bearings  in  the  head  and 
boot  sections. 

The  John  Deere,  for  the  sagless  fea- 
ture alone — even  if  it  didn't  have  all 
those  other  things  of  advantage — is 
worth  your  careful  consideration. 

The  Sagless  Feature 

Four  turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods, 
together   with  extra  strong  section 


connections  make  the  John  Deere  a 
sagless  elevator.  Sections  are  triple- 
lapped,  connected  with  fourteen  bolts, 
banded  with  heavy  iron  bands  and  re- 
inforced at  the  upper  edge  on  the  inside. 
That  is  one  big  advantage  in  having  a 
John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator. 

You  Get  Many  Other 

desirable  features  on  John  Deere  Ele- 
vators. These  are  illustrated  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  John  Deere — The  Sagless 
Elevator  book.  (This  book  also  illus- 
trates and  describes  the  John 
Deere  Cypress  Wood  Eleva- 
tor and  the  John  Deere 
Tubular  Steel  Eleva- 
tor for  small  grain 
— the  only 


for  the  industry.  Co-operative  pack- 
ing plants,  similar  to  those  in  Den- 
mark, where  farmers  will  be  paid 
what  their  cattle  actually  bring 
minus  the  expense  of  killing,  will 
some  time  solve  this  problem.  For 
the  present,  Nebraska  can  congratu- 
late herself  on  having  a  great  and 
efficiently  managed  livestock  market 
within  her  borders. 

Organization  the  Solution 

Organization  of  the  Nebraska  live- 
stock interests  for  educational  and 
protective  purposes  is  needed.  There 
should  be  both  state  and  county 
organizations  and  these  should  be 
connected  with  the  local  union, 
grange  or  club.  These  are  the  local 
units  where  livestock  matters  will 
be -discussed  along  with  other  com- 
munity topics.  This  local  unit  could 
elect  representatives  to  the  county 
organization,  and  the  state  organiza- 
tion could  be  made  up  from  that  of 
the  county.  Such  an  organization 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
livestock  interests.  Questions  of  feed- 
ing, care  and  management  of  live- 
stock could  be  discussed.  Successful 
stock  raisers  could  explain  their 
methods,  and  the  latest  results  of  the 
experiment  station  be  presented. 

Once  established,  such  organiza- 
tions would  study  distribution  as  well 
as  production.  Many  of  our  present 
methods  are  inefficient  and  expensive. 
For  example,  the  shipping  of  a  feed- 
ing steer  to  market  and  incurring  the 
expense  of  freight,  yardage,  commis- 
sion and  shrinkage,  when  the  steer 
is  needed  on  a  nearby  farm,  is  un- 
economical. Yet  this  goes  on  all  the 
time.  Why  not  establish  distributing 
agencies  in  each  county  where  those 
that  have  stock  for  sale  can  leave  a 
list  of  the  same?  The  man  wishing 
to  buy  stock  can  go  to  these  for  in- 
formation. The  county  demonstrator 
in  those  counties  already  organized 
could  look  after  this  work.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  things  that  can 
be  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  pound  of  beef.  The  Corn 
Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  has 
pccomplished  much  for  the  livestock 
interests  of  Iowa  and  the  middle  west. 

Organization  is  slow  and  requires 
hard  work.  In  order  to  be  successful 
it  needs  the  active  support  of  every 
one  really  interested  in  improving 
agricultural  conditions.  It  invites 
every  live  man  in  each  community 
to  roll  Hi)  his  sleeves  and  get  to 
work.  Permanent  improvement  in 
farm  conditions  will  be  the  result. 


SOWS  EAT  DROPPINGS 

A  Holt  county  subscriber  submits 
this  problem:  "I  have  a  number  of 
sows  that  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
eating  their  own  droppings.  The  sows 
followed  cattle  part  of  the  winter, 
and  I  have  wondered  if  that  did  not 
give  them  an  appetite  for  droppings, 
so  that  on  being  deprived  of  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle  they  resorted 
to  their  own.  However,  I  noticed  that 
some  of  them  picked  up  after  them- 
selves even  before  the  cattle  were 
taken  out.  I  have  fed  corn  and  some 
oil  meal  and  tankage,  and  they  hj\ve 
had  the  run  of  a  good  pasture  of  wild 
grasses,  bluegrass,  clover,  etc.  The 
sows  are  in  good  condition  and  have 
farrowed  good  litters  of  pigs.  Is 
there  a  remedy  for  their  habit?" 

It  is  not  at  all  natural,  we  believe, 
even  for  a  hog  to  eat  its  own  drop- 
pings. The  first  thought  in  cases  of 
abnormal  appetite  such  as  this  is  that 
the  ration  is  not  well  balanced,  and 
that  the  animals  crave  something  they 
do  not  receive.  Our  correspondent 
does  not  state  what  proportion  of  oil 
meal  and  tankage  he  is  feeding,  or 
how  much  clover  there  is  in  the 
pasture  where  the  sows  graze.  If  the 
propoition  of  these  is  adequate  to 
balance  the  ration  there  is  no  present 
reason  for  a  craving  appetite.  It 
seems  quite  plausible  to  believe  that 
the  sows  acquired  this  habit  while 
running  with  cattle  last  winter  and 
have  persisted  in  it  after  the  cattle 
were  removed.  If  this  is  the  expla- 
nation we  do  not  know  how  the  habit 
could  be  broken. 

At  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  it 
has  been  found  that  excessive  root- 
ing can  be  stopped  by  feeding  heav'ly 
with  tankage.  The  theory  is  that  the 
hogs  root  for  something  they  do  not 
get  in  their  ration,  that  tankage  sup- 
plies that  deficiency,  and  when  given 
in  considerable  quantities  breaks  the 
rooting  habit.  We  know  one  farmer 
that  cures  the  abnormality  of  chicken 
eating  in  the  same  way.  It  might  be 
altogether  worth  while  to  try  this 
cure  for  the  sows  that  eat  their  own 
droppings.    Our  suggestion  is  to  give 


tankage  up  to  one-tenth,  by  weight, 
of  the  corn  in  the  ration,  or  even 
more  if  the  quantity  of  corn  fed  is 
not  large,  and  see  what  the  results 
will  be. 


SWEET  CLOVER  AND  VETCH 

A  Burt  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  would  like  to  secure  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  sweet  clover  and 
vetch,  such  as  methods  of  seeding, 
time  of  seeding,  price  of  seed,  and 
their  value  as  a  fertilizer  to  be 
turned  under  in  the  spring.  How  tall 
do  they  grow  in  the  fall?" 

We  shall  first  consider  sweet 
clover.  This  crop  may  be  seeded 
either  in  the  spring  or  late  summer. 
Late  spring  seeding  without  a  nurse 
crop,  after  the  land  has  been  culti- 
vated several  times  to  kill  weeds, 
seems  to  be  the  surest  method  of 
securing  a  stand.  Sweet  clover  starts 
slowly,  so  that  fall  seeding  must  be 
earlier  than  for  alfalfa  or  red  clover. 
Probably  it  would  not  be  safe  to  seed 
sweet  clover  in  Burt  county  later 
than  the  first  week  in  August.  Seeded 
later  than  that  it  would  not  _  secure 
a  sufficient  start  before  winter.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  seed  this  year — and 
besides  it  has  been  too  dry. 

The  preparation  of  the  seedbed  for 
sweet  clover  should  be  the  same  a*, 
for  alfalfa;  the  seedbed  should  be 
firm,  free  from  clods  and  weeds,  and 
well  supplied  with  moisture.  The 
seed  may  be  either  broadcasted  or 
drilled.  Drilling  is  surer  if  care  is 
taken  not  to  cover  the  seed  too 
deeply.  Of  good  seed,  when  the  drill 
is  used,  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  acre  is  sufficient.  More  seed  is 
required  in  broadcasting — fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds.  Only  the  white- 
flowered  variety  of  sweet  clover — - 
Melilotus  alba — should  be  sown.  The 
seed  of  this  sort  was  quoted  last 
spring  by  seedsmen  at  $11.75  a  bushel 
(sixty  pounds). 

When  seeded  in  the  fall  sweet 
clover  does  not,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, make  growth  enough  to  be 
turned  under  for  fertilizer  the  follow- 
ing spring.  To  make  a  good  green 
manuring  crop  it  would  have  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  until  it  was  too  late 
to  plant  corn  or  other  spring  crops. 
A  good  growth  of  sweet  clover,  how- 
ever, has  a  high  value  in  adding 
organic  matter  and  nitrogen  to  the 
soil. 

Vetch  is  a  viny  crop,  in  that  respect 
somewhat  resembling  common  garden 
peas.  The  variety  adapted  to  this 
section  of  the  country  is  winter  vetch, 
also  called  sand  or  hairy  vetch.  This 
is  what  the  agronomists  call  a  winter 
annual,  like  winter  wheat  and  rye. 
Sown  in  the  fall  it  lives  through  the 
winter  and  completes  its  life  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  Winter  vetch  may 
be  sown  either  in  the  spring  or  fall, 
but  if  conditions  are  favorable  to  its 
growth  fall  seeding  gives  the  better 
results. 

Winter  vetch  grows  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  and  with  plenty  of 
moisture  it  makes  a  good  growth  in 
the  fall.  In  the  spring  it  starts 
early.  The  crop  may  be  plowed  under 
for  green  manure,  cut  green  for  hay 
or  allowed  to  stand  to  mature  seed. 
When  intended  for  hay  or  seed,  winter 
vetch  is  commonly  sown  with  winter 
wheat  or  rye;  the  latter  hold  it  up 
off  the  ground.  That  would  not  be 
necessary,  of  course,  where  it  was 
intended  for  green  manure. 

The  seedbed  for  vetch  should  be 
prepared  as  for  wheat.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  either  broadcast  or  with 
a  drill,  but  the  latter  is  preferable. 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre  is  recommended.  A  half 
bushel  of  rye  or  wheat  to  the  acre 
will  furnish  support,  if  that  is  de- 
sired. The  seed  of  winter  vetch  was 
quoted  by  seedsmen  last  spring  at 
about  $8.25  a  bushel  of  sixty  pounds. 
The  seed  is  often  adulterated  with 
the  seed  of  unhardy  sorts,  so  that 
farmers  should  have  it  examined  for 
purity. 

Under  favorable  conditions  vetch 
sown  in  the  fall  would  no  doubt  give 
a  considerable  growth  to  plow  under 
the  next  spring  in  time  to  plant  corn. 
But  unless  an  abundance  of  moisture 
came  throughout  the  summer  the  crop 
on  such  land  would  be  light  the  first 
year,  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  soil 
moisture  by  the  vetch  in  the  spring. 
Plowing  under  cover  crops  in  the 
spring  cannot  be  practiced  west  of 
the  Missouri  river  with  any  degree 
of  assurance  for  a  crop  the  first  year. 
That  is  an  eastern  method  that  we 
cannot  successfully  transplant  to  this 
western  '  country  where  everything 
must  be  done  with  an  eye  on  the 
moisture  supply. 
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"Let  the  Men  Patch  Too 

By  LOUIS  MACEY,  Lincoln  County 


11 


I  usually  read  the  letters  in  the 
Home  Circle  department,  and  not 
long  ago  in  glancing  over  that  page  I 
was  startled  to  see  the  words  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Immediately  I 
had  visions  of  woman's  rights  with 
a  vengeance,  and  saw  myself  (?) 
trying  to  darn  a  sock  and  sewing  a 
patch  on  the  rear  of  my  overalls.  ' 
But  when  I  looked  into  this  heresy  I 
saw  that  the  field  of  man's  proposed 
patching  was  on  the  harness,  sheds, 
machinery,  and  so  forth.  That  put 
a  different  face  on  the  matter,  and  I 
am  not  only  willing  to  concur  but 
also  to  help  boost  the  idea  out  here 
on  the  "men's  page."  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  the  women  folks  will  read 
this,  as  I  have  something  to  say  to 
them  too. 

When  I  see  a  husband  and  wife 
eating  their  cake  together  and  lead- 
ing a  happy-go-lucky  life  with  little 
thought  of  the  morrow,  1  think  they 
are  playing  fair  with  each  other,  at 
least.  But  when  I  see  a  man  with  his 
nose  to  the  grindstone,  working  hard 
and  saving  at  every  turn,  while  his 
wife  gads  about,  and  in  wastefulness 
and  extravagance  spends  all  he  can 
make,  I  say  it  doesn't  look  a  bit  fair. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  I  see  a 
wife  save  and  patch  and  darn  and 
make  over,  economizing  at  every 
turn,  yet  keeping  the  home  neat, 
clean  and  comfortable,  while  the 
husband  "blows  things"  and  wastes 
— why,  then  I  know  it's  not  fair. 

I  don't  know  whether  a  wasteful 
wife  can  be  reformed  or  not,  as  I've 
never  had  any  occasion  to  try,  but  I 
think  most  men  are  tractable  if  one 
only  goes  at  them  right.  But  the 
most  effective  education  is  that  be- 
stowed on  some  other  woman's  hus- 
band (to  be)  while  he  is  young — in 
other  words,  the  boy. 

A  two-dollar  cobbler's  outfit  is  a 
great  little  thing  on  a  farm.  Its  use 
will  add  an  average  of  two  or  three 
months  to  the  wear  of  a  pair  of 
shoes.  Don't  say  a  word,  but  get  an 
outfit  and  try  your  hand  at  half-soling 
your  shoes.  Don't  make  too  obvious 
a  show  of  your  work,  but  manage  so 
that  your  husband  can  see  you.  Be 
as  awkward  as  you  can,  bend  most 
of  the  tacks,  and  suck  your  thumb 
as  if  you  had  mashed  it.  Then  if  he 
doesn't  come  and  take  the  job  off 
your  hands  to  show  you  how  simple 
it  is,  nor  pay  any  attention,  give  him 
a  love  tap  with  the  biggest  last. 
Teach  Mending  to  Boys 
But  In  any  event,  educate  the  boys! 
I  have  four,  and  any  one  of  them  can 
half-sole  a  shoe,  make  a  wax-end, 
sew  a  ripped  seam,  or  even  put  a  cap 
on  a  toe.  And  any  of  them  can  do  a 
neater  job  than  their  dad.  A  woman 
can  do  almost  anything  with  a  needle, 
a  hairpin  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  but 
the  poor,  bungling  men  can't.  I  have 
seen  many  a  man  make  a  botch  of  it 
(and  get  disgusted)  when  trying  to 
fix  his  harness  without  the  proper 
appliances— often  a  mistaken  notion 
of  economy. 

No  man  can  make  a  proper  hole 
for  a  rivet  or  a  buckle  tongue  with  a 
knife  blade,  and  good  leather  is  often 
spoiled  in  the  effort  to  do  so.  Big, 
clumsy  copper  rivets  are  not  the 
things  to  use  in  mending  straps.  But 
maybe  it's  up  to  the  "Missus"  to  see 
this,  and  maybe  too  it's  up  to  her  to 
see  that  an  assortment  of  different 
lengths  of  tubular  rivets  is  always 
kept  on  hand  until  hubby  learns  his 
lesson.  The  power  of  suggestion 
works  wonders,  and  therapeutics  is 
not  its  only  field. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  bought  a 
stock  and  dies  for  ,  cutting  threads, 
two  good  pipe  wrenches  (one  a 
Trimo  and  the  other  a  Bemis  &  Call), 
and  a  blacksmith's  drill  of  the  cheap 
horizontal  pattern.  It  has  answered 
every  purpose,  and  takes  the  same 
kind  of  square  shank  drills  as  my 
bit  brace.  These,  together  with  a 
full  set  of  drill  bits,  cost  me  about 
$10  and  have  paid  for  themselves 
many  times  over. 

Often  when  time  was  money  I  have 
had  some  bolt  strip  threads.  By 
running  the  thread  cutter  over  the 
threads  until  they  were  good,  then 
reaming  the  threads  out  of  a  nut  of 
smaller  size  and  running  the  taper 
tap  through  it  until  it  would  fit  the 
rethreaded  bolt,  I  would  be  going  on 
with  my  work  in  just  a  few  minutes. 
Or  if  I  had  a  bolt  that  was  just  the 
right  size  but  too  long,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  cut  it  off  with  a  cold  chisel 


and  thread  it  where  needed.  Not 
having  a  vise,  I  used  the  Bemis  &  Call 
wrench  to  hold  the  bolt  while  thread- 
ing. It  did  very  well,  and  had  an 
advantage  in  that  I  could  take  it  right 
out  into  the  field  to  do  the  work. 

Even  with  the  proper  tools  some 
bungling  jobs  will  be  done  until  one 
gets  practice  and  acquires  some 
skill.  The  middle-aged  man  finds 
himself  up  against  the  problem  of 
handling  and  caring  for  all  sorts  of 
new-fangled  machinery  that  he  was 
not  "brought  up  to,"  but  it  pays  to 
learn,  and  especially  does  it  pay  to 
give  the  boys  some  training  along 
this  line.  We  have  been  adding  to  our 
tools  and  acquiring  skill  until  now 
we  can  take  care  of  almost  any 
ordinary  jobs;  this  not  only  saves 
money  but  time  as  well. 

Keep  Equipment  in  Repair 

Quite  often  by  taking  a. little  extra 
time  and  care  one  will  get  a  better 
job  than  if  the  work  is  hurriedly  done 
in  town.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the 
oiling  of  harness.  It  costs  a  dollar 
to  have  a  set  dipped  in  cheap  mineral 
oil  with  a  little  lampblack  in  it  to  be 
rubbed  off  on  your  clothes.  I  have 
always  oiled  mine  with  nothing  but 
neatsfoot  oil — the  purest  I  could  get 
— and  I  have  one  set  that  has  been  in 
use  for  seventeen  years  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  runaways)   and  is  still  good. 

Formerly  we  used  to  take  the 
harness  all  to  pieces  and  oil  each 
part,  but  now  we  get  a  big  iron  kettle 
or  galvanized  wash  tub  and  fill  it 
three-fourths  full  of  water  as  hot  as 
is  comfortable  to  my  hand.  On  this 
we  pour  the  neatsfoot  oil  and  dip 
the  harness  in  after  cleaning  it.  I 
used  to  think  it  would  absorb  as 
much  water  as  oil,  but  it  doesn't.  We 
find  that  one  gallon  of  neatsfoot  oil, 
costing  a  dollar,  will  oil  two  sets  of 
harness  "and  then  some."  This  is 
less  than  50  cents  a  set  (double  sets), 
and  the  oiling  is  of  a  kind  that  will 
make  leather  last. 

Is  that  worth  the  trouble?  I  think 
it  is,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  little 
repair  jobs  we  can  find — not  only  to 
do,  but  to  take  pride  in  doing.  It's 
not  the  amount  of  work,  but  the 
monotonous  routine  that  makes  a  boy 
"tired."  Continually  driving  a  team 
day  after  day  becomes  monotonous 
after  a  while,  but  loafing  around  on 
rainy  days  becomes  monotonous  much 
sooner.  Rainy  days,  and  the  rough, 
windy  ones,  are  a  good  time  for  you 
and  the  boy*  to  try  your  hand  at 
mending  shoes,  repairing  the  harness, 
soldering  holes  in  tinware,  and 
"taking  up  the  wear"  in  some  of  the 
farm  machinery  with  a  little  babbit 
metal,  a  few  washers,  and  a  tighten- 
ing of  bolts. 

I  have  always  noticed  that  the 
people  who  take  an  honest  pride  in 
their  work  and  in  doing  even  the 
smallest  job  well  are  the  ones  that 
are  happiest,  while  those  that  regard 
home  life  and  home  work  (even  mend- 
ing) as  drudgery  and  must  seek  all 
their  entertainment  away  from  home 
are  seldom  happy  or  contented.  If  a 
boy  values  most  the  approval  of  others, 
he  rejoices  in  making  a  "base  hit"  or 
"home  run,"  but  if  he  values  his  own 
self-approval  is  there  not  more  rea- 
son for  satisfaction  in  doing  well 
something  worth  while?  I  think  so, 
and  I  think  parents  should  educate 
their  children  along  that  line  more 
than  they  do. 


HOW  TO  DO  THE  DOCTOR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  doctor 
thrives  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  If  we  knew  how  to  take  care 
of  ourselves  and  would  follow  the 
simple  rules  of  health  that  are  easily 
and  readily  applied,  we  would  enjoy 
life  much  better  and  save  many 
doctor  bills.  Deep  breathing,  if 
learned  and  practiced  persistently, 
would  keep  us  in  good  health  at 
nearly  all  times  and  under  nearly  all 
circumstances  and  conditions. 

When  anything  is  wrong  with  me 
I  repair  to  a  place  in  the  open,  face 
the  wind  and  stand  erect  with  my 
feet  close  together.  I  raise  my  arms 
to  the  level  of  my  shoulders,  inhale 
with  lips  closed,  hold  the  air  in  my 
lungs  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  drop- 
ping my  hands  to  my  sides,  exhale 
with  open  mouth.  The  head  and 
shoulders  should  be  thrown  well 
back  and  the  chest  held  forward. 
This  exercise  should  be  repeated  four 
or  five  times,  and  it  should  be  prac 


ticed  regularly  once  or  oftener  at  a 
fixed  time  each  day,  whether  one  feels 
ill  or  not. 

I  have  had  no  trouble  in  years  that 
will  not  yield  to  this  treatment  if  it 
is  followed  faithfully  and  adequately. 
The  remedy  is  cheap  and  always  at 
hand.  It  is  safe,  sane,  and  certain  in 
its  results.  The  doctor  is  needed  in 
severe  cases  or  time  of  accident,  but 
we  should  learn  to  avoid  as  many 
calls  as  possible,  for  his  charges  are 
fierce,  and  often  he  does  not  apply 
the  proper  remedies.  At  all  events  we 
should  learn  to  get  along  without  him 
in  as  many  instances  as  possible. 
Buffalo  Co.        J.  M.  AMSBERRY. 


THAT  SILO  GAS  CHESTNUT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  is  that 
old  chestnut  about  gas  in  the  bottom 
of  pit  silos.  Last  winter  I  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  pit  si!os  in  this 
immediate  part  of  the  state  and  took 
up  the  gas  question  with  every 
farmer  who  had  an  underground  silo. 
From  no  one  could  I  get  a  word  about 
gas  forming  in  the  bottom  either  dur- 
ing filling  or  when  empty;  nor  could 
I  even  hear  of  any  cases  that  have 
been  reported  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  Good  high  winds,  blowing  from 
the  south  366  days  in  the  year  (as  one 
farmer  put  it)  ought  to  keep  stale 
gas  on  the  move.  C.  BOLLES. 
Red  Willow  Co. 


MARSHALL  MAKES  CHANGE 

Mr.  C.  G.  Marshall,  editor  of  the 
Horticulture  Department  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  and  for  several  years 
secretary  of  the  state  horticultural 
society,  has  resigned  the  latter  posi- 
tion to  become  manager  of  the  East- 
ern Nebraska  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. This  association  was  formed 
primarily  to  act  as  a  co-operative 
selling  agency,  but  the  manager  will 
also  serve  as  an  expert  to  advise  with 
growers  in  managing  their  orchards 
and  packing  their  fruit.  Mr.  Marshall 
will  retain  his  connection  with  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  and  in  his  new 
work  will  be  even  better  able  to 
furnish  live  material  for  his  depart- 
ment. Our  central  and  western  Ne- 
braska subscribers  need  have  no  fear 
that  because  he  is  located  in  eastern 
Nebraska  Mr.  Marshall  will  neglect 
them,  for  he  knows  the  whole  state 
well  and  will  still  keep  in  touch 
with  all  of  it. 


PEARSON  GOES  WITH  P.  &  0. 

James  Pearson  of  Moorefield,  Ne- 
braska, with  whose  name  our  readers 
have  become  familiar  through  his 
articles  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  and 
who  has  lectured  at  farmers'  institutes 
in  southwest  Nebraska,  has  been 
employed  by  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff 
Co.  as  agriculturist  in  their  advertis- 
ing department.  He  will  prepare 
articles  for  their  advertising  matter. 


Here's  Walter  Johnson 

Washington  "Nationals"  (Ameri- 
can League)  one  of  the  speediest  pitchers 
of  either  of  the  big  leagues — he 


Drinks 


He's  got  the  head,  the  arm,  the 
ginger  arid  the  endurance.  Coca- 
Cola  didn't  give  him  them;  but  he  says 
it's  the  one  best  beverage  for  the  athlete  in 
training — 

The  Successful  Thirst-Quencher 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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The  largest  exhibition  of 
power  farming  machines 
ever  shown  in  America 

Organized  by 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Fremont  Commercial  Club 

Fremont,  Neb.,  September  8th  to  13th 

More  than  40  machines 
500  acre  held 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  see  an 
pare  the  actual  work  of  the 
makes  of  tractors  at  work  in  the 
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Yes,  Nebraska  will  have 
The  another  big  state  fair  this 
State  Fair.    year.    Have  no  fear  that 

the  drouth  and  the  short 
corn  crop  will  greatly  affect  the  ex- 
hibits. The  men  who  have  made 
.Nebraska's  Agricultural  Hall  famous 
will  find  some  large  ears  of  corn  even 
this  year.  And  the  people  will  be 
there,  too,  if  the  weather  is  fine.  The 
state  fair  is  really  an  educational 
institution,  and  we  are  glad  that 
Secretary  Mel  lor  is  advertising  it  on 
that  basis.  We  know  many  farmers 
who  attend  the  state  fair  every  year; 
they  say  they  can't  afford  to  stay 
away.  If  the  farmer  who  has  visited 
the  state  fair  a  dozen  times  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  farmer  who  has  never  at- 
tended? He  has  a  tremendous  ban- 
quet of  knowledge  awaiting  him.  And 
when  we  say  "farmer"  in  this  sense 
we  mean  his  wife,  too.  But  the  fair 
is  for  boys  and  girls  as  well  as 
grown-ups.  In  fact,  we  believe  that 
young  people  receive  more  benefit 
from  a  trip  to  the  state  fair  than  do 
their  parents.  Why  not  allow  them 
to  come  this  year?  They'll  learn  more 
in  two  days  at  the  fair  than  in  two 
months  at  school — a  different  kind  of 
knowledge  that  they  can't  acquire  in 
school  at  all.  Try  it,  and  see  if  they 
do  not  talk  about  the  trip  until  long 
after  snow  flies. 


Bankers  in  the  larger 
Hank  cities,  who  profit  by  the 
Reserves,  present  bank  reserve  sys- 
tem, are  objecting  to  the 
reserve  requirements  of  the  new  cur- 
rency bill.  As  it  now  stands  the  new 
plan  does  not  permit  of  any  re- 
depositing  of  bank  reserves  with 
another  bank;  they  must  be  kept  with 
the  federal  reserve  banks.  The 
bankers  say  that  to  enforce  this  re- 
quirement would  necessitate  a  serious 
curtailment  of  loans,  for  it  would 
lower  the  deposits  and  cash  of  all 
reserve  city  and  central  reserve  banks. 

Under  the  present  system  country 
national  banks  are  required  to  keep 
15  per  cent  of  their  deposits  in  lawful 
money,  9  of  which,  however,  may  be 
re-deposited  with  reserve  city  banks. 
Reserve  city  banks  must  keep  a  cash 
reserve  of  25  per  cent,  but  12 1/2  per 
cent  of  that  may  be  re-deposited  with 
central  reserve  banks.  Thus  the  re- 
serves of  one  bank  count  as  deposits 
in  another.  The  new  law,  as  we  have 
stated,  would  make  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  all  these  re-deposited  re- 
serves and  to  place  them  with  the 
federal  reserve  banks. 

Bankers  are  asking  that  under  the 
n*>w  law  the  reserve  percentages  for 
leserve  city  and  central  reserve  banks 


be  lowered,  and  that  some  re-deposit- 
ing of  reserves  with  other  banks  be 
allowed.  So  earnest  has  been  the 
plea  of  the  bankers  that  it  is  reported 
that  the  suggested  changes  may  be 
made.  A  reserve  city  bank  when  it 
re-deposits  half  of  its  reserves  has 
really  only  12y2  per  cent  of  reserve. 
Under  the  new  plan  it  would  have  its 
full  25  per  cent.  The  reserve  re- 
quirements could  be  lowered,  there- 
fore, under  the  new  plan  and  still 
leave  it  safer  than  the  present 
arrangement.  Whether  or  not  it  would 
be  advisable  to  do  so  is  another 
matter. 

But  the  backers  of  the  bill  ought 
not  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  any 
suggestion  that  re-depositing  of  bank 
reserves  with  other  banks  be  allowed 
under  the  new  plan.  Re-depositing 
of  bank  reserves  is  a  panic  breeder. 
The  country  should  get  away  from  it 
at  once.  The  leaders  in  congress  will 
be  very  "easy  marks"  indeed  if 
they  change  the  currency  bill  in  this 
particular. 


The  United  States  De- 
Bulletin  partment  of  Agriculture 
Changes,  has  inaugurated  a  new 
plan  of  issuing  bulletins 
and  other  publications.  No  longer 
will  such  bulletins  as,  "A  Beneficial 
Organic  Constituent  of  Soils:  Creati- 
nine," come  out  of  the  government 
printing  office. 

The  technical  bulletins  issued  by 
the  different  bureaus  and  divisions, 
the  greater  number  of  which  no  one 
but  a  scientist  can  read  and  under- 
stand, will  be  discontinued.  They  will 
be  superseded  by  a  periodical  to  be 
called  the  Journal  of  Research,  which 
will  contain  all  scientific  and  technical 
matter  published  by  the  department, 
and  by  a  series  of  department  bulle- 
tins written  in  plain  language  that 
will  make  available  for  general  use 
the  discoveries  of  laboratories  and 
specialists.  To  cease  publishing 
technical  stuff  for  general  distribution 
will  save  a  lot  of  paper  and  printers' 
ink,  while  farmers  will  be  pleased  to 
get  something  instructive  written  in 
plain  English. 

Farmers'  bulletins  will  be  con- 
tinued, but  in  the  future  it  will  not 
be  attempted  to  have  any  bulletin 
cover  conditions  over  the  country  as 
a  whole.  For  instance  a  bulletin  on 
growing  corn  will  not  discuss  the 
question  for  each  locality  from  Maine 
to  California,  or  cover  it  -even  in  a 
general  way,  but  will  apply  to  a 
specific  section  of  the  country.  In  this 
new  plan  Nebraska  farmers  will  not 
be  bored  by  details  of  how  to  grow 
corn  in  Georgia.  Now  if  Secretary 
Houston  can  only  keep  fool  congress- 
men from  sending  corn-belt  farmers 
bulletins  on  raising  guinea  pigs  we 
ought  all  to  be  happy. 

Much  information  from  the  depart- 
ment calling  for  immediate  circula- 
tion will  hereafter  be  issued  in  the 
form  of  statements  to  the  press  in- 
stead of  being  held  back  for  weeks 
or  months  until  it  can  be  made  up  in 
bulletin  form.  This  ought  to  relieve 
the  department  of  the  suspicion  under 
which  it  has  long  been  laboring  that 
it  is  a  museum  of  ancient  h'story. 

Bushels  of  information  have  in  the 
past  been  buried  in  the  annual  reports 
of  bureau  chiefs  and  division  heads 
— buried  so  deep  that  busy  farmers 
and  agricultural  editors  could  not 
find  time  to  dig  it  out.  That  will  be 
stopped.  Bureau  chiefs  and  division 
heads  will  hereafter  confine  their 
annual  reports  strictly  to  business 
affairs,  and  any  agricultural  informa- 
tion they  have  to  divulge  will  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Research 
or  in  departmental  bulletins. 

The  Crop  Reporter,  the  monthly 
crop  statistical  bulletin,  always  from 
two  to  three  weeks  late,  will  be  dis- 
continued also.  Crop  news  will  be 
given  in  more  complete  form  directly 
to  newspapers  while  it  is  fresh.  In 
lieu  of  the  Crop  Reporter  the  depart- 
ment will  issue  a  weekly  news  letter 
to  crop  correspondents,  which  will 
contain  much  the  same  material  that 
formerly  went  into  the  Crop  Reporter. 

Secretary  Houston  says  that  the 
new  plan  of  publications  has  been 
designed  "primarily  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  department's  publi- 
cations, and  secondarily  to  prevent 
waste  in  distribution.  Through  the 
economies  effected,  a  greater  output 
of  information  will  become  possible 
with  the  available  appropriation."  If 
Secretary  Houston  does  nothing  more 
than  to  reform  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  department  of  agriculture  in  the 
matter  of  publications,  his  adminis- 
tration will  be  a  huge  success. 


In  an   official  statement 
Rural       issued  last  week  Presi 
Credit.      dent  Wilson  declared 
himself    in    favor    of  a 
"complete   and   adequate    system  of 
rural  credits."    Too  long,  said  he,  has 
the  idea  prevailed  that  the  farmers 
of   this   country    enjoy    such  great 
natural  advantages    over  farmers  in 
other  countries  that  they  can  feed 
the  world  and  prosper  no  matter  what 
handicap  they  carry.     Some  of  the 
burdensome  disadvantages  of  farmers 
in  this  country  must  be  removed. 

"One  of  the  chief  and  most  serious 
of  these  disadvantages,"  said  the 
president,  "has  been  that  the  farmer 
has  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
extended  bank  accommodations  he 
every  year  stands  in  need  of,  without 
paying  the  most  burdensome  rates  of 
interest  and  saddling  himself  with 
mortgages  and  obligations  of  every 
kind  which  he  fairly  staggers  under, 
if  he  can  carry  them  at  all.  In  other 
countries  systems  of  rural  credit 
have  been  put  into  operation  which 
have  not  only  relieved  the  farmer, 
but  have  put  his  enterprises  upon  a 
footing  of  easy  accomplishment.  Our 
farmers  must  have  similar  means 
afforded  them.  They  must  be  fur- 
nished these  facilities  before  their 
enterprises  languish,  not  afterward. 
And  they  will  be." 

President  Wilson  indicated  that 
from  the  information  secured  by  the 
American  commission,  recently  re- 
turned from  abroad,  and  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  in  its  studies 
of  the  question,  a  bill  would  soon  be 
drawn  and  presented  to  congress. 

*  *  * 

Unfortunately  the  state- 
Two  Credit    ment    of    the  president 

System*.  as  printed  in  the  news- 
papers did  not  hint  at 
what  he  regards  as  an  "adequate" 
system  of  rural  credits.  In  Europe 
there  are  two  clearly  defined  systems 
— the  land-mortgage  system,  and  the 
co-operative  banks  proper.  The  land- 
mortgage  system  is  operated  by  the 
government  in  France,  but  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere  the  system  is  one  of 
land-mortgage  banks.  The  majority 
of  the  latter  are  co-operative  organ- 
izations of  land  owners  conducted 
under  government  supervision. 

A  member  of  one  of  these  associa- 
tions who  wishes  a  loan,  gives  a 
mortgage  on  his  iand  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  receives  his  money.  Upon 
this  and  other  mortgages  the  associa- 
tion issues  bonds  to  be  sold  in  the 
general  market.  The  association 
stands  back  of  the  bonds,  which 
makes  them  safe  and  causes  them  to 
sell  readily  even  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  In  this  way  the  borrower 
secures  his  loan  cheaper  than  though 
he  had  to  depend  upon  a  local  lender. 

The  same  general  plan  is  followed 
<n  the  land-mortgage  system  whether 
it  is  under  co-operative,  private  or 
government  operation.  Loans  are 
made  only  for  permanent  and  pro- 
ductive improvements.  This  system, 
therefore,  would  not  aid  farmers  to 
hold  their  grain  or  to  buy  livestock 
for  feeding.  Moreover,  it  can  be  used 
by  land  owners  only. 

The  other  system  is  ordinary 
hanking  done  in  a  co-operative  way. 
Deposits  are  received  by  these  co- 
operative banks  from  members  and 
non-members,  but  loans  are  made  to 
members  only.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  high  enough  only  to  cover  actual 
expenses  and  build  up  a  small  sur- 
plus. Loans  made  by  these  banks 
are  usually  for  short  terms.  This 
system  takes  care  of  farmers  who 
wish  to  hold  their  crops,  buy  livestock 
or  make  other  improvements  that 
require  only  short  loans. 

*  *  * 

Now  which  of  these  sys- 
Wni«  h       terns   was   the  president 
System  J     talking  about?    It  would 
clarify  matters  greatly  if 
in  discussing  rural  credit  a  distinction 
were  always  made  between  the  two 
systems  we  have  described. 

Mr.  Wilson's  statement  smacks  of 
paternalism.  He  speaks  of  what  the 
government  is  going  to  provide  for 
the  farmer.  The  government  might 
establish  a  land -mortgage  system 
such  as  that  of  France,  but  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  co-operative 
land-mortgage  societies  in  Germany 
are  equally  as  successail  as  the 
government  system  in  France.  There 
is  a  question,  then,  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  government  establishing 
even  a  land-mortgage  system.  In  any 
event  it  would  help  land  owners  only, 
•and  would  probably  cause  a  specula- 
tive  increase   in    land  prices. 

If  the  president  was  thinking  of 
farmers'  banks,  surely   he  does  not 


contemplate  that  the  government  shall 
establish  these.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  most  successful  of  the 
farmers'  co-operative  banks  abroad 
have  been  established  without  the 
aid  of  governments  there.  The  ad- 
ministration should  refrain  from  the 
organization  of  any  system  from  the 
top  downward 

Farmers  in  general  are  not  keen 
to  have  the  government  loan  them 
money  or  establish  banks  for  them. 
All  that  farmers  need  is  a  chance  to 
help  themselves.  Congress  will  do 
enough  for  the  present  if  it  will 
revise  the  banking  laws  of  the  country 
so  as  to  permit  a  group  of  farmers 
to  organize  a  co-operative  bank  and 
receive  recognition  under  the  national 
banking  system.  Paternalism  we 
certainly  do  not  want. 


Influences  must  be  at 
The  work  in  Washington  to 
War  Fever,  bring  about  war  with 
Mexico,  else  there  would 
not  be  so  much  war  talk.  Just  what 
interests,  if  any,  are  behind  the 
agitation  for  war  is  not  clear.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  congress  make 
this  the  subject  of  another  investiga- 
tion—which is  not  a  bad  idea. 

Perhaps  European  investors  in 
Mexico  are  responsible  for  some  of 
the  war  spirit.  Our  interpretation  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  makes  us  the 
policeman  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
and  Europe  looks  to  us  to  straighten 
things  out  in  Mexico.  We'd  better 
strike  on  a  part  of  the  job,  however, 
than  go  to  war  to  save  European 
investments. 

American  investors  are  uneasy,  too; 
it  is  well  known  that  some  of  them 
would  like  to  see  Uncle  Sam  bring 
order  in  Mexico  so  they  could  work 
their  mines  and  develop  their  lands. 
Congressman  Kent  of  California,  him- 
self a  heavy  investor  in  Mexico, 
issumes  the  right  attitude,  it  seems 
to  us,  in  this  matter.  He  says  he 
made  his  investments  subject  to  the 
conditions  in  that  country,  and 
inasmuch  as  he  has  no  intention  of 
going  down  there  to  be  shot  at  in 
defense  of  his  own  property  he  does 
not  expect  soldiers  to  be  sent  to  spiK 
blood  for  it. 

If  there  is  any-  interference  in 
Mexican  affairs  it  seems  to  us  it 
should  be  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  dispossessed,  who  have  no  land, 
mines  or  railroads,  than  to  help  those 
who  have  gobbled  the  God-given 
natural  resources  and  wish  to  exploit 
the  common  people.  But  war  with 
any  faction  in  Mexico  would  be  far 
worse  than  losing  a  corn  crop. 

The  failure  of  Governor 
Charaeter   Sulzer  of   New    York  to 

Needed.  bring  about  the  reforms 
for  which  he  was  work- 
ing, and  his  later  impeachment,  show 
the  necessity  of  reformers  having 
depth  of  character  and  the  utmost 
sincerity.  Since  his  inauguration 
Governor  Sulzer  has  been  conducting 
a  spectacular  campaign  for  several 
very  important  and  commendable 
reforms,  including  efficiency  and 
economy  in  public  expenditures,  prison 
reform  and  direct  primaries.  All  this 
time  he  has  been  fighting  Tamilian) 
and  boss  rule.  At  this  distance  it 
looked  like  Sulzer  was  doing  nobly. 
However,  the  people  of  New  York 
have  not  supported  their  governor 
warmly,  nor  do  they  seem  to  show 
much  resentment  at  his  impeachment. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  the  people 
must  be  asleep  or  surely  they  would 
hold  up  the  hands  of  the  governor 
in  his  fight  with  the  machine;  but 
now  it  appears  that  they  have  had 
slight  faith  in  the  fundamental  sin- 
cerity of  Mr.  Sulzer.  They  understand 
very  well  why  Tammany  is  fighting 
him  now;  it  is  because  the  bosses  do 
not  want  the  reforms  he  is  urging. 
What  the  bosses  say  about  him  is 
discounted  accordingly.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  Mr.  Sulzer  was 
once  a  subservient  tool  of  Tammany. 
If  it  were  generally  believed  that  he 
had  undergone  a  real  change  of  heart, 
that  would  no  doubt  be  forgiven  and 
forgotten;  but  it  seems  that  in  New 
York  the  belief  is  quite  general  that 
he  has  not  experienced  a  fundamental 
change  since  he  himself  was  a 
machine  politician. 

Mr.  Sulzer's  cheap  assumptions  of 
democracy,  and  the  wide  advertising 
he  has  given  his  every  act  since  be- 
coming governor,  strengthen  the  view 
that  he  has  been  "grandstanding"  for 
political  effect.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  charge  of  downright 
dishonestv  brought  against  the  gov- 
ernor in  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
he    already   stands   convicted  of  in- 
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sincerity  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  in  his  own  state. 

While  for  a  time  it.  seemed  dis- 
couraging that  the  people  of  New 
York  did  not  support  Mr.  Sulzer 
better,  it  now  appears  encouraging 
that  they  did  not  accept  him  at  his 
own  valuation;  it  shows  a  healthy 
political  state  of  mind.  The  people 
demand  of  their  leaders  sincerity, 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  right  and 
strong  moral  character,  and  they  will 
not  follow  a  leader  who  does  not 
possess  these  qualities,  no  matter 
how  bombastic  may  be  his  champion- 
ing of  the  people's  cause. 

What  a  shame  it  is  that  the  first 
governor  of  New  York  in  thirty  years 
with  daring  enough  to  clash  squarely 
with  the  machine  in  his  own  party 
should  utterly  fail  because  of  his  own 
weakness  and  lack  of  sincerity. 

Not    many    years  ago 

Music.  people  living  in  the 
country  had  very  little 
opportunity  to  hear  skilled  musicians 
without  going  to  the  city.  Now,  how- 
ever, chautauquas  and  lecture  courses 
bring  some  very  good  bands  and 
orchestras  to  country  communities. 
But  all  too  often  these  good  musicians 
fail  to  entertain  as  they  might,  because 
they  play  a  class  of  music  that  does 
not  appeal  to  their  hearers. 

Good  musicians  would  rather  be 
shot  than  to  play  ragtime.  Of  that 
we  are  devoutly  glad.  But  that  is  no 
reason  for  going  to  the  other  extreme 
and  playing  heavy  classical  and  opera 
music  with  which  common  folk  have 
had  no  chance  to  become  familiar. 
Some  opera  music  is  good  the  first 
time  you  hear  it- — the  sextete  from 
Lucia,  for  instance.  Other  opera  and 
classical  music  is  like  cheese  and 
macaroni  or  pickled  green  olives; 
you  have  to  learn  to  like  it  before  it 
is  good.  Of  the  latter,  musicians 
should  play  only  a  little,  when  their 
audience  consists  of  busy  people  who 
have  had  no  chance  to  secure  a 
musical  education. 

When  there  is  so  much  good  music 
with  which  nearly  everybody  is  fa- 
miliar, and  so  much  melodious  opera 
and  classical  music  they  like  the  first 
time  they  hear  it,  we  wonder  why 
musicians  deliberately  play  heavy, 
unknown  music  to  Chautauqua  crowds. 
If  they  knew  what  their  hearers  said 
about  them  we  don't  believe  they 
would  continue  to  do  it. 

Only  recently  we  heard  two  orches- 
tras on  successive  days.  The  first  was 
composed  of  skilled,  finished  mu- 
sicians. But  they  played  classical 
music  with  which  the  majority  of 
their  hearers  were  not  familiar;  they 
failed  to  stir  the  audience.  The 
second  orchestra  could  not  be  com- 
pared to  the  first  in  musical  ability, 
but  it,  played  well  known  music,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  melodious  class- 
ical and  opera  selections;  it  made  a 
decided  "hit." 

If  we  had  any  influence  with  band 
and  orchestra  leaders  it  would  be 
used  to  induce  them  to  make  up  their 
programs  for  popular  audiences  of 
standard  and  patriotic  airs  and  me- 
lodious opera  and  classical  music, 
with  only  enough  of  the  extra  heavy 
to  create  and  develop  an  appetite  for 
it.  The  tremendous  success  of  Lib- 
erati,  who  has  played  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  for  several  years  past,  and 
will  play  there  again  this  year,  lies 
in  his  selection  of  music — good  music, 
too— that  apepals  to  common  people. 
We  need  democracy  in  music  as  well 
as  in  other  things. 


WE  LIVE  TOO  HIGH 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  are 
reasons  why  we  hear  so  much  talk 
about  the  high  cost  of  living.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  because  people  have 
acquired  a  habit  of  living  higher  than 
at  any  previous  time.  Where  is  the 
man  with  the  patched  pants,  the 
woman  with  a  worn  and  faded  gown, 
the  children  with  clothing  made  from 
dad's  old  (very  old)  duds?  Where  is 
the  old  rag  carpet,  the  cheap  cook- 
stove,  and  the  old-fashioned  kitchen 
chairs.  Where  are  the  home-cured 
meats,  the  barrel  of  kraut,  the  sacks 
of  dried  corn  and  apples,  and  the 
fresh  canned  fruit?  Who  makes  the 
good  old-fashioned  lye  hominy? 

Today  our  young  married  people 
must  spend  several  hundred  dollars 
for  up-to-date  furniture  and  equip 
their  houses  (even  though  rented)  as 
well  as  or  better  than  the  homes  they 
left.  And  they  set  a  good  table  even 
if  they  have  to  buy  the  food  in  cans. 
Ready-prepared  foodstuffs  are  what 
sell  today.  We  sell  our  hogs  at  from 
6  to  8  cents  per  pound  and  buy  bacon 
at  30  cents  the  pound,  paying  freight 


both  ways.  We  sell  wheat  at  75  cents 
per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds,  and  pay 
$1.50  for  forty-eight  pounds  of  patent 
flour.  We  sell  corn  at.  44  cents  a 
bushel  and  pay  75  cents  for  nine  and 
one-half  pounds  of  cornmeal.  We  sell 
a  bushel  of  tomatoes  for  50  cents  and 
buy  them  back  at  15  cents  a  quart. 

Besides  this  we  are  paying  an  army 
of  traveling  men  a  big  salary  and 
expenses,  including  railroad  fare,  50- 
cent  meals,  and  the  rest.  The  manu- 
facturer and  consumer  we  must  have, 
but.  we  could  get  along  nicely  with 
fewer  middlemen.  What  we  need  is 
more  real  producers  of  the  necessary 
things  of  life  and  not  so  many  look- 
ing for  a  soft  snap,  trying  to  make  a 
profit  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  Nearly  half  of  the  people 
in  this  country  live  in  town,  which 
means  that  one-half  of  them  feed  the 
other  half. 

Then  again,  according  to  statistics, 
more  money  is  spent  in  this  country 
for  liquor  than  for  bread.  Besides 
paying  the  producer  and  the  men  that 
handle  it,  the  people  of  our  capital 
city  pay  to  that  city  $50,000  per  year 
for  the  liquor  consumed  there.  We 
see  people  buying  automobiles  while 
they  rent  the  houses  in  which  they 
live.  Women  buy  their  bread  because 
they  say  it  is  just  as  cheap  as  to  bake 
it  at  home;  they  buy  their  cookies, 
too — perhaps  because  they  don't  know 
how  to  make  them.  In  the  city  people 
pay  5  cents  to  ride  three  or  four 
blocks  on  the  street  car,  and  50  cents 
to  watch  a  ball  game  or  attend  the 
circus. 

Living  beyond  our  means  is  a  com- 
mon cause  for  financial  embarrass- 
ment. Our  girls  today  are  brought 
up  to  think  of  style,  dress  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  face  powder.  It 
is  their  ambition  to  look  attractive 
rather  than  to  be  trained  to  good 
housekeeping  and  the  care  of  little 
children.  These  necessary  things 
have  been  neglected  by  the  mothers 
of  today,  and  they  now  have  an  illu- 
sion that  equal  suffrage  wiil  solve  the 
whole  problem.  If  a  woman  trains 
her  girls  as  they  should  be  trained, 
they  will  be  too  busy  to  want  to  go 
to  the  polls,  just  as  men  are. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the 
Good  Book  says,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Idleness 
is  sinfulness.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  the  fault  lies  as  much 
in  the  cost  of  high  living  as  in  the 
high  cost  of  living.  The  middlemen, 
professional  men  and  farmers  have 
prospered  within  the  last  few  years, 
but  what  of  the  day  laborer — the  man 
who  keeps  his  family  in  the  city  on 
$2  a  day? 

When  corn  sold  for  15  cents  a 
bushel,  farm  hands  demanded  $20  per 
month.  Corn  sells  now  for  40  cents, 
and  farm  hands  receive  only  $25  or 
$30  per  month.  When  meat  sold  for 
10  cents  a  pound,  section  men  were 
paid  $1.15  per  day;  meat  is  now  worth 
20  cents  and  section  men  are  paid 
$1.60  a  day.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
a  month's  wages  would  buy  an  acre 
of  good  farm  land;  today  it  will  take 
the  earnings  of  four  months  to  buy 
the  same  land.  Still  we  hear  the  men 
who  own  real  estate  claim  that  it  is 
better  for  a  poor  man  now  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Those  who  perform  the  labor  and 
produce  the  wealth  should  have  just 
compensation  for  their  work  so  that 
they  may  feed  and  educate  their 
chiidren  as  do  the  well-to-do  class. 

Lincoln   Co.  H.  H.  BURTON. 


WHOLE  BUNDLES  IN  SILO 

A  Harlan  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  would  like  to  get  the  experience 
of  farmers  who  have  stored  whole 
bundles  of  corn  in  the  silo.  How  would 
it  be  packed,  and  how  will  it  keep?" 

We  know  one  farmer,  Mr.  J.  N. 
France  of  Dawson  county,  who  fol- 
lows this  practice  with  satisfactory 
results.  His  is  a  pit  silo,  and  the 
bundles  of  corn  are  placed  in  it  with- 
out cutting  the  bands.  Silage  made 
in  this  way  is  not  so  sweet  as  cut 
silage,  but  when  properly  packed, 
with  sufficient  moisture,  it  keeps  and 
is  greedily  eaten  by  livestock  of  all 
kinds.  If  the  stalks  are  dry  they 
must  be  soaked  up  with  water— this 
is  even  more  important  than  when 
the  silage  is  run  through  a  cutter. 

We  visited  Mr.  France  last  fall  to 
study  his  methods.  Up  to  that  time 
he  had  filled  and  emptied  his  silo 
twice.  The  first  time  it  was  filled 
in  the  fall  with  bundles  laid  in 
circular  tiers,  first  a  bundle  with 
tassels  toward  the  center,  and  then  a 
bundle  with  butts  toward  the  center. 
In  this  way  it  was  thought  the  space 
would    best    be    occupied.    But  the 


silage  settled  away  from  the  sides 
and  left  an  air  space. 

The  next  time  Mr.  France  filled  his 
silo  in  the  winter  with  dry  fodder. 
Then  the  bundles  were  laid  end  be- 
ginning at  the  outside  and  winding  in 
spiral  fashion  to  the  center  with  each 
course.  Again  the  silage  settled  from 
the  walls.  Mr.  France  expected  to 
try  stacking  the  bundles  in  the  silo 
like  wheat;  we  have  not  heard  how 
this  resulted. 

We  believe  the  silage  would  be  less 
likely  to  settle  away  from  the  walls 
if  stacked  like  wheat,  except  to  give 
the  bundles  a  downward  and  inward 
slant,  keeping  the  center  low  instead 
of  high.  Settling  would  tend  to  pack 
the  silage  closer  to  the  walls  instead 
of  drawing  it  away  therefrom.  Mr. 
France  places  a  heavy  weight  upon 
the  silage  after  the  silo  is  full  in 
order  to  settle  the  bundles  down. 
The  bundles  come  out  looking  like 
they  bad  been  in  a  cheese  press. 
They  can  be  lifted  by  the  bands,  for 
the  latter  do  not  decay. 

No  one  can  claim  that  bundle 
silage  is  as  good  as  cut  silage,  but 
when  properly  packed  it  will  keep 
and  makes  far  better  feed  than  dry 
fodder.  However,  where  the  invest- 
ment can  be  made,  we  believe  it  pays 
to  buy  an  inexpensive  cutter.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our 
readers  who  have  had  experience  in 
storing  bundle  corn  in  the  silo. 


WHY  DOESN'T  FARMING  PAY? 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Why  doesn't 
farming  pay?  Because  other  people 
run  our  business.  Boards  of  trade 
tell  us  what  our  grain  is  worth  before 
it  is  raised.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
board  of  trade  asking  a  farmer  what 
it  cost  to  produce  his  grain?  Why  is 
a  farmer  not  entitled  to  legal  profit 
above  the  cost  of  production,  the  same 
as  in  any  other  business? 

Farming  is  one  of  the  least  remu- 
nerative vocations  that  I  know  of; 
about  all  the  money  that  we  make 
goes  for  wear  and  tear.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  of  farming  as  compared 
with  other  business?  A  farmer  can 
produce  only  one  crop  of  grain  a  year, 
while  other  business  turns  the  capital 
from  five  to  twenty-five  times  a  year. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  wealth  comes 
from  mother  earth. 

Professor  Filley's  figures  on  a  ten- 
year  basis,  published  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  last  November,  were  quite 
interesting  to  me.  These  showed  that 
the  average  farm  comprises  142.2 
acres,  that  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
is  $863;  and  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  is  $720.86, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $142.14.  Now 
that  average  farmer  had  to  buy  his 
groceries,  clothing,  newspapers,  donate 
to  the  church  and  educate  his  children 
out  of  that  $142.14. 

Farmers  Work  Too  Cheap 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  the  farmers 
are  not  satisfied?  Those  figures  rep- 
resent the  average,  but  most  of  us 
will  do  mighty  well  if  we  come  up 
to  that  average.  On  the  other  hand, 
Prof'  ssor  Filley's  figures  show  that 
manufacturer's  prices  have  gone  up 
27  per  cent,  while  during  the  same 
time  the  farmer's  profit  has  increased 
only  2  per  cent.  They  tell  us  to 
educate  our  boys  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  that  will 
come  about,  under  existing  conditions. 
But.  if  farming  is  placed  on  a  paying 
basis,  the  equal  of  any  other  busi- 
ness, the  boys  will  stay  on  the  farm. 

Why  should  a  farmer  work  for  less 
than  a  brick  mason?  I  have  farmed 
for  twenty-five  years,  but  they  don't 
pay  me  anything  for  my  education 
along  that  line.  They  say  a  man  can 
become  an  expert  bricklayer  in  four 
years,  after  which  his  time  is  worth 
75  cents  an  hour.  But  my  family  and 
I  work  for  less  than  50  cents  a  day 
on  a  ten-year  average,  according  to 
the  professor's  estimate. 

Here  are  some  figures  that  ought  to 
make  the  farmers  think:  For  a  wage 
of  one  dollar,  railroad  employes  work 
two  and  one-half  hours;  mechanics 
working  on  farm  implements,  three 
hours;  harness-makers,  three  and 
one-half  hours;   farmers,  ten  hours. 

Tell  me — how  can  we  pay  such 
wa»,?s  to  others  and  work  ten  hours 
for  a  dollar  ourselves?  Am  I  to  blame 
because  it  doesn't  rain?  No.  Am  I  to 
blame  because  it  hails?  No.  Am  I  to 
blame  because  the  cutworms  take  our 
corn?  No.  Don't  I  pay  my  taxes? 
Yes.  Don't  I  pay  my  hired  help?  Yes. 
Then  why  should  I  work  for  nothing? 
Prices  Based  On  Cost 

The  only  way  out  of  the  jungle  is 
to  let  the  average  cost  of  production 


on  a  ten-year  basis  set  the  price,  then 
if  we  farm  for  ten  years  we  will  get 
the  average  profit.  Then,  too,  we  will 
have  to  compete  with  the  good  land 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois  or  any  other 
state — and  so  on. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  rich  a 
farmer  is,  just  ask  a  real  estate 
agent;  but  if  you  want  facts  I  would 
advise  you  to  ask  a  farmer  who  has 
been  in  the  game  for  twenty  or  fifty 
years  and  is  still  at  it.  He  has  secured 
his  education  from  actual  experience 
with  mother  earth,  and  you  will  find 
that  his  figures  are  more  nearly  cor- 
rect than  those  of  the  man  who  farms 
scientifically  on  white  paper. 

The  latter  tells  us  that  we  ought 
to  fatten  cattle  for  the  sake  of  the 
manure  and  be  satisfied.  He  tells  us 
it  is  worth  a  dollar  a  ton.  It  will 
take  twenty  tons  to  cover  an  acre  of 
land.  If  we  were  to  hire  a  man  from 
town  to  come  and  spread  it  he  would 
charge  us  $12  for  the  job,  for  it  would 
take  him  two  days  to  do  it.  That 
would  make  it  cost  $32  per  acre. 

Now  the  value  of  the  grain  crop  on 
a  ten-year  average  is  less  than  $8  per 
acre.  At  that  rate  it  would  take  the 
crop  four  years  to  pay  for  that 
manure  and  labor.  If  it  is  worth  $12 
to  a  man  from  town  to  do  the  work, 
it  is  worth  the  same  for  me  to  do  it. 
I  believe  that,  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  application  of  manure  last 
about  three  years.  If  you  can  figure 
how  the  farmer  can  live  four  years 
on  wind  and  pay  taxes  and  make  a 
profit,  all  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  next  to  a  big  city  where  he 
could  make  garden  might,  realize  a 
profit  on  that  manure;  but  practically 
all  of  the  men  who  feed  cattle  are 
grain-raisers. 

Forty-six  per  cent  of  what  the 
consumer  pays  for  our  produce  is  all 
that  the  farmer  gets  out  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  favorable  estimates. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
get  80  per  cent  of  what  it  costs  the 
consumer;  and  so  it  would  be  if  we 
were  properly  organized  to  run  our 
own  business.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  All-Seeing  Eye  penetrates  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  heart;  let 
us  be  fair  to  all  mankind. 

Custer  Co.         H.  E.  BLOWERS. 


COUNTRY  WOMEN'S  CLUB 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Wimo- 
dausis  club  isn't  imaginary — it  is  the 
real  thing.  The  word  means  "wife, 
mother,  daughter,  sister."  The  fees 
are  25  cents  to  join  and  25  cents 
yearly  dues.  They  have  their  by- 
laws and  officers  and  meet  at  given 
dates  at  the  houses  of  the  members, 
in  rotation  as  nearly  as  possible. 

In  the  winter  the  hostess  prepares 
dinner  because  the  days  are  short 
and  cold  and  many  of  the  ladies  drive 
from  five  to  ten  miles.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  meet  in  the  afternoon,  and 
as  the  country  is  thinly  settled,  and 
many  do  not  realize  what  they  are 
doing  or  can  do,  only  thirteen  mem- 
bers are  enrolled  and  often  not  half 
of  that  number  are  present.  They 
take  their  sewing,  read  an  article  in 
a  late  magazine,  answer  roll-call  by 
quotations  from  the  best  writers,  and 
the  hours  fly  fast. 

"Yes,"  says  one,  "but  what  does  it 
all  amount  to?    Just  a  gossip  club!" 

Oh  no,  not  quite  that!  Listen,  and 
I  will  tell  you'. 

All  over  this  western  prairie  there 
are  cemeteries,  the  white  cities  of  our 
dead.  In  what  condition  is  the  one 
nearest  to  you?  Two  of  the  members 
of  the  Wimodausis  club  went  over 
and  propped  up  the  fence  surround- 
ing a  cemetery  last  summer  and 
decided  to  make  a  change.  But  how? 
Without  funds  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  the  treasury  held  but  little. 

What  did  they  do?  Engaged  a 
public  elocutionist,  enlisted  the  young 
people  to  give  their  services  in  song 
and  instrumental  music,  and  gave  an 
entertainment  in  the  church,  charg- 
ing an  admission  of  25  cents.  The 
venture  was  a  success  and  the  people 
were  well  pleased,  but  the  amount 
was   not  quite  sufficient. 

So  again  they  planned  (this  time 
choosing  a  school  house),  and  gave  a 
shadow  social,  with  dialogues,  plays, 
music  and  pantomime  interspersed. 
Each  girl,  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  was 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  her 
box  of  supper  was  enjoyed  by  the 
lucky— or  unlucky— one.  This  was 
also  a  success,  both  socially  and 
financially.  The  fence  will  now  be 
bought  and  put  in  place,  a  permanent 
and  pleasing  testimony  of  the  thrift 
and  endurance  of  a  country  women's 
club.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 

Holt  Co, 
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shall,  Editor. 

Questions  Answered  Free 

UNRELIABLE  TREE  AGENTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  a  recent 
article  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  I 
read  that  the  New  York  legislature 
had  passed  a  bill  which  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  nurseryman  to  sell 
fruit  trees  that  are  not  true  to  name. 
That  is  a  good  law,  but  I  find  that 
direct  dealing  with  the  company  is  the 
best  way  to  have  mistakes  corrected. 
In  that  way  the  blame  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  agents,  and  the  com- 
pany must  make  good.  Not  until  we 
stop  dealing  with  the  agents  will  we 
get  trees  true  to  name,  in  spite  of 
any  law. 

Here  is  some  of  my  experience  in 
buying  fruit  trees:  Some  years  ago 
when  improving  my  farm  I  decided 
to  set  out  some  trees  and  vines.  In 


Water  Pumped 

At  Trifling  Cost 

An  abundant  water  supply  regardless  of 
wind  or  weather.  Always  fresh  because 
pumped  as  us'edi  Cool  in 
summer;  temperate  in 
winter. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
ECLIPSE  ENGINES 
1,000  Gallons  of  Water  with 
a    Pint    of  Gasoline 

Your  wife  or  boy  can  start 
it.  It  runs  without  attention. 
A  perfect  four  cycle  engine 
that  runs  in  hottest  sum- 
mer or  zero  winter  weather. 
Frost  proof  hopper.  Weather 
proof  battery  box.  Fastens 
direct  to  any  windmill 
pump  by  bolting  to  pump 
standard  and  well  plat- 
form. 


Two  Sizes — 
No.   1  and 
No.  2.  Both 
have  pul- 
leys for 
other  farm 
work. 
Sb  ippcd 

complete 

ready  to 
attach. 


Write  for  Catalog  No.  GE8U6. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


!)Til   &  HARNEY  ST. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


Fairbanks  Scales.  Oil  and  Gasoline  En- 
gines, Pumps.  Water  Systems,  Electric 
Light  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders. 


WESHIP°»APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  19"  model  bicycles,  t 

FACTORY  PRICES  ft&.£2 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalof 
and  learn  owwonderfulpropositioneribm 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  sra»rSS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycle*. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory* 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake rearwheela, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prtcCt. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  "^jg"---- 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept  M316  CHICAGO 


tlAiS?*""*  FwiM  #14-00  cilmli 
*IU    trliHr,      I  9l4su•IWIlldli 


Cal•allzt•l 

lit 

We  muiti.factu.re  all  diet  1 
utylea    It  will, 
pay  you  to  In- 
▼ertlg&te.  Write 
(or  catalog  and  J 
price  lis* 

GUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

:  .'.open  Kasaati 


Bushel  of  Pears  Free 

With  100  pounds  standard  twine,  at  lie, 
both  delivered  to  you.  Bind  your  corn 
fodder,  and  have  the  best  fruit  grown. 
If  you   want   either  separate,   write — 

«J.  M.  LANCASTER 
Gage  County  ROCKEORD,  NEB. 


PURE    BRED.    HIGH  YIELDING 

TRuerdk'yWinterWhea.No.42 

Has  made  over  18  bu.  per  acre.  Originated 
from  single  head.  Bred  for  yield  and  qual- 
ity. Certified  by  Neb.  Pure  Seed  Grawers' 
Ass'n.  Write  for  new  illustrated  circular 
giving  guarantee,  price  list  and  description. 

FRANK  J.  RIST 
(Richardson  Co.)  HUMBOLDT,  NEB. 

P&TFITS  Tha*    Protect  and  Pay 

"  1  •   Send  Sketch  or  Model  for Searcfc 

SftSFt' ~M,DV,Cl  ANO  «"HCHC«  FREI 
Walton  E.  Colemin,  PaUnt  Lawyer,  Washington,  D  C 


the  spring  there  came  one  of  those 
oily-tongued  grafters,  called  fruit 
tree  agents,  and  of  course  he  repre- 
sented the  only  good  nursery  in 
existence.  I  bought  a  medium  sized 
bill  of  trees  and  vines  from  him. 
They  were  all  warranted  to  come 
true  to  name.  I  was  young  and  in- 
experienced and  asked  his  advice  and 
he  being  so  honest  would  sell  me 
nothing  but  northern  grown  stock, 
bred  in  their  own  nursery. 

I  bought  of  him  for  three  years  in 
order  to  get  my  dead  trees  replaced. 
I  thought  it  strange  that  I  didn't  have 
any  better  success  with  such  good 
stock,  but  supposed  it  was  my  fault. 
I  was  dealing  with  such  a  reputable 
company,  through  an  honest  agent, 
and  I  never  thought  for  a  minute  that 
it  could  be  otherwise. 


by  a  demonstration  of  grading  and 
packing  apples. 

E.  M.  Pollard.' president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, outlined  the  possibilities  of 
apple  growing  in  Nebraska.  He  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  in  no  place  in 
the  country  can  better  apples  be 
grown  than  in  eastern  Nebraska.  If 
the  farmers  of  this  section  will  only 
awaken  to  their  opportunities  and 
properly  care  for  their  orchards,  the 
quality,  sale  and  reputation  of  the 
fruit  would  be  greatly  increased.  Mr. 
Pollard  gave  the  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  methods  by  which  it 
is  managed.  He  pointed  out  that  its 
success  depends  upon  the  members. 
Whenever  the  trademark  of  the  asso- 
ciation becomes  known  it  will  mean  a 
premium  of  50  cents  to  $1  a  barrel 
on-  apples  sold  under  that  label. 


the  value  of  the  show  in  advertising 
the  fruit.  To  follow  this  with  a  sell- 
ing campaign  in  order  that  the  apples 
might  be  placed  in  the  homes  where 
final  judgment  would  be  passed  on 
their  quality,  was  his  suggestion. 

C.  G.  Marshall,  the  manager  of  the 
association,  gave  a  short  discussion 
of  the  methods  of  packing  and  han- 
dling the  apples  and  showed  the 
necessity  for  the  members  to  work 
with  him.  The  packing  of  the  apples 
is  left  entirely  to  Mr.  Marshall  after 
the  member  has  designated  the  grade 
under  which  he  wishes  his  apples  to 
be  packed.  The  association  will 
market  three  brands  and  in  the 
demonstration  the  fruit  was  graded 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
different  brands. 

The   fruit    growers  may    ,well  be 
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But  listen!  About  three  years  after 
I  had  given  this  nursery  my  first 
order,  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  where  the  nursery  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
proprietor  of  the  company,  and  I 
made  inquiry  of  a  man  living  near 
there.  I  went  to  the  place  and 
imagine  my  surprise  when  I  found 
nothing  but  a  few  dead  trees  scat- 
tered around.  The  lady  of  the  house 
informed  me  that  the  proprietor  was 
not  at  home,  but  if  I  had  any  business 
I  could  see  some  of  the  hands.  But 
I  had  seen  enough  of  that  bunch  for 
some  time. 

Now,  my  advice  is  to  buy  direct 
from  the  company  that  is  rated  by 
Bradstreet.  Then  if  there  is  any 
crookedness  done  you  can  find  the 
crook,  but  by  all  means  do  not  deal 
with  agents.  J.  M.  BURDICK. 

Knox  Co,  . 


Fruit  Growers'  Picnic 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
fruit  growing  in  Nebraska,  a  fruit 
growers'  picnic  was  held  Thursday, 
August  14,  at  Nebraska  City.  The 
scene  of  the  festivities  was  at  Arbor 
Lodge,  the  home  of  the  first  secretary 
of  agriculture  and  the  founder  of 
Arbor  Day. 

This  picnic  was  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Nebraska  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  organized  four 
or  five  months  ago  in  order  to  im- 
prove and  standardize  the  fruit  pro- 
duction of  eastern  Nebraska,  to  ad- 
vertise and  make  a  name  for  Ne- 
braska apples  and  to  improve  the 
selling  and  shipping  methods  for 
fruit.  Two  thousand  acres  of  apple 
orchards  along  the  Missouri  river  are 
represented  by  the  membership  and 
these  will  produce  approximately 
100,000  barrels  of  apples  this  season. 

The  picnic  was  very  successful. 
The  stately  Morton  mansion  was 
opened  for  inspection  and  the  visitors 
found  much  within  to  interest  them. 
Some  of  the  furniture  and  paintings 
are  quite  historic,  A  business  meet- 
ing was  held-  in  the  morning.  The 
limit  of  shares  before  incorporation 
was  decreased  from  fifty  to.  twenty- 
five  in  order  that  the  assoeiation 
could  incorporate  immediately  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  and  work  to  a 
bettor  advantage.  •  Mr.  Joy  Morton 
gave  the,  association  some  excellent 
advice  on  the  methods  of  .  management 
and  there  was  a  general  discussion 
of  the'  problems,  to  be  met  and.  the 
success  of  the  organization  so  far. 

Nearly  every  one  brought  well 
filled  baskets  ,  and  at  noon  the  con- 
tents were  spread  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees  and  all  present  gave  evidence 
of  their  satisfaction  of  such  proceed- 
ings.. In  the  afternoon  a  short  pro- 
gram was  given.    This  was  followed 


Joy  Morton,  who  has  had  much 
experience  with  organizations  of  all 
kinds,  showed  clearly  that  the  mem- 
bers must  stand  by  the  association, 
even  if  they  were  offered  a  higher 
price  for  their  fruit  than  they  would 
receive  through  the  association.  That 
would  be  the  true  co-operative  spirit. 
T.  F.  Sturgess,  editor  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer,  spoke  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  value  of  a  com- 
mercial apple  show  in  Omaha.  He 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  making 
a  reputation  for  Nebraska  apples  and 


proud  of  their  picnic,  and  of  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  production  and 
quality  of  fruit  in  Nebraska. 


We  recently  heard  two  men  dis- 
cussing whether  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  have  alfalfa  or  a  silo  on 
the  farm.  If  only  one  could  be  had 
we  would  say  alfalfa  was  the  more 
important  by  far.  However,  what's 
the  matter  with  having  both?  Do  you 
know  of  any  reason  why  a  farmer 
cannot  have  alfalfa  and  a  silo  too? 


fj^  Better  Than  Ever 
^?  for  1913 


THERE'S  a  great  surprise  for  you  in  the  new 
1913  Model  "OHIO"  Silo  Filler.  The  famous 
leader— backed  by  59  years  of  progress— the  prize 
winner  at  Expositions  and  Experiment  Stations- 
can  now  show  you  better  work— more  of  it— quicker 
and  cheaper  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 


OHIO 
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New  1913  Model 
Just  Tops  All  Previous  Records 

The  only  machine  that  is  driven,  cuts  and  elevates  direct 
from  the  main  shaft.  Makes  bigger  capacity  on  to  speed 
and  low  power— eliminates  blow-ups  and  explosions,  yet 
it  can  reach  the  top  of  the  highest  silos  with  enormous 
capacity  without  clogging. 

Almost  Every  Time  and  Labor  Saving  Feature  Has  Been  Improved 

One  level  instantly  starts,  stops  or  reverses  the  feed  rollers. 
Operates  smoothly  by  wood- friction,  under  finger  pressure— the 
lever  is  easily  within  reach  from  almost  any  side  of  the  machine. 

You  should  see  the  feed  rollers  with  their  famous  "Bull-Dog 
Grip"— the  single  chain,  traveling  feed  table  that  never  twists  or 
binds— the  extra  wide,  ring-oiling  bearings  at  each  end  of  the 
knife  cylinder-  that  prevent  the  knives  from  springing  away 
from  the  cutter-bar  and  which  insure  fine  'A  or  Jj-inch  silage— 
the  larga  throat  opening— and  the  10-inch  pipe  and  huge  blower 
fan  case.  If  you  could  only  see  them  you'd  realize  why  the 
"OHIO"  has  made  the  top  records  for  quality  and  quantity  of 
work— 50  to-250  tons  per  day  on  6  to  15  horse-power. 

The"OHIO"cute  all  crops.  Can  be  converted  into  a  shredder 
by  substituting  shredder  blades  for  knives.    Five  popular  sizes. 

Get  the  Real  Facts  First 

Don-'t  take  chances  with  unknown  makes  when  you  can  get 
the^OHlO"— the  old  reliable,  with  better  improvements  than 
ever;  It's  the  most  economical — many  men  have  discarded  other 
akes  and  bought  the"OHIO"when  they  saw  Its  work.  Avoid 
costly  mistakes  by  writing  today  for  the  big  money-saving 
facts  on  the  new  1913  OHIO." 
Ask  for  catalog  and  "Silo  Filler 
Logic"— mailed  free.  "Modern 
Silage  Methods"— 264  pages- 
mailed  for  10c  coin  or  stamp8. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

315  Broadway 

Salem,  Ohio 
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HANDLING  BARNYARD  MANURE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  During 
farmers'  week  at  Lincoln  no  question 
elicited  more  interest  and  drew  out 
more  discussion  than  that  of  hand- 
ling barnyard  manure.  In  fact,  so 
many  joined  in  the  discussion  that  I 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  say  a  word. 
Different  men  had  different  methods, 
and  each  one  seemed  to  think  his 
way  best.  And  probably  it  was — for 
him — for  different  conditions  neces- 
sitate different  systems.  Some  one 
summed  up  the  whole  matter  in  this 
way:  "All  right,  hand  it  out  in  any 
way  or  at  any  time  you  can,  just  so 
you  get  it  out  on  the  fields." 

Really,  conditions  are  so  diverse 
that  this  is  the  only  general  rule  that 
can  be  laid  down,  and  it  needs  lots 
of  emphasizing  and  hammering  home, 
too.  The  hauling  out  of  manure  is 
one  of  the  undisputed  "big  things"  of 
good  farming.  Yet  I  have  heard  men 
make  more  excuses,  and  more  differ- 
ent kinds  of  excuses,  for  failing  to  do 
this  than  any  other  one  thing  that 
has  been  urged  upon  farmers. 

Three  things  are  necessary,  and 
these  must  coincide.  First,  the  ma- 
nure must  be  in  condition  to  handle 
— not  frozen.  Second,  the  field  must 
be  in  condition  to  be  driven  upon — 
one  can't  do  much  in  deep  snow  or 
mud.  Third,  one  must  have  time  for 
it;  it  is  not  practicable  to  haul  out 
manure  when  one  is  -"rushed  to  the 
limit"  with  plowing,  planting  or 
harvesting.  But  when  one  wants  to 
make  excuses  it  is  easy  to  putter 
around  and  be  "busy"  or  not  notice 
when  both  the  manure  and  field  are 
right  for  the  work. 

Handling  Without  Spreader 

The  flimsiest  excuse  I  have  ever 
heard  was  this:  "I  can't  afford  a 
spreader,  and  it's  apt  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  if  not  spread  thin, 
and  I  can't  do  that  by  hand."  In 
these  days  of  machinery  I  know  there 
are  lots  of  men  who  will  make  the 
broad  assertion  that  the  only  way  to 
put  on  manure  is  with  a  spreader; 
but  I  also  know  that  they  are  over- 
stating the  case.  I  have  hauled  out 
from  100  to  250  loads  of  manure  al- 
most every  year  since  I  can  remem- 
ber, yet  until  last  fall  I  had  never 
used  a  spreader. 

I  prided  myself  that  I  could  do  as 
even  a  job  of  spreading  as  any  ma- 
chine, and  as  I  have  never  owned  a 
field  that  was  even  all  over  I  didn't 
need  to  spread  it  so  very  thin.  I  have 
put  off  a  load  on  some  "poor  spot"  in 
about  four  lengths  of  the  wagon, 
throwing  to  each  side  and  behind, 
and  making  a  strip  about  twelve  feet 
wide.  Then  I  didn't  need  to  return 
to  that  spot  for  five  or  six  years,  and 
as  I  practiced  a  rotation  and  put 
most  of  the  manure  on  the  pasture 
it  didn't  "burn  out"  anything. 

With  an  old  wagon  weighing  about 
700  pounds  we  could  "stay  on  top" 
and  follow  the  same  track,  whereas 
"now  our  1,500-pound  spreader  will  cut 
ruts  and  almost  bog  down.  But,  of 
course,  the  spreader  covers  mor.e 
ground  and  we  find  we  can  take  out 
about  five  more  loads  a  day  with  less 
work  for  ourselves — but  more  for  the 
horses.  I  think  the  spreader  is  all 
right,  but  "get  the  manure  out  in 
any  way  and  at  any  time,  just  so  you 
get  it  where  it's  needed." 

Manure  Left  Till  Fall 

Taking  the  manure  out  as  fast  as  it 
is  made  is  all  right  for  the  cow  and 
horse  barn,  but  how  about  the  open 
shed  where  it  freezes  and  stays 
frozen?  Occasionally  it  thaws  enough 
so  that  we  can  peel  a  few  loads  off 
the  top  in  the  winter,  but  on  the 
seventh  day  of  March  last  year  we 
had  just  begun  to  clean  it  out.  As  I 
seldom  sow  any  small  grain  in  the 
spring  or  have  much  mud  here  we 
generally  have  time  to  get  it  out  in 
March  and  April. 

But  in  Missouri  "it  was  not  thus." 
Usually  in  the  winter  when  the 
manure  was  thawed  the  fields  were 
too  soft,  and  as  soon  as  we  could 
"mud  in"  oats  in  the  spring  we  were 
sowing  with  a  rush,  then  cutting 
stalks  and  plowing  for  corn  whenever 
the  fields  were  dry  enough.  By  then 
it  was  planting  time,  and  after  that 
came  cultivating  clear  up  to  harvest; 
so  about  the  only  "odd  time"  I  ever 
had  for  hauling  out  manure  down 
there  was  in  the  fall. 

And  by  that  time  it  was  baked  so 
that  I  would  have  to  loosen  it  with 
a  pick — and  anyone  that  has  ever 
tried  digging  out  manure  (with  plenty 
of  cornstalks  mixed  in)  on  the  south 
side  of  a  shed  in  hot  weather  knows 
that  it's  no  funny  job.    Really,  it's 


enough  to  lead  almost  anyone  to  make 
excuses,  and  as  there  are  probably 
a  good  many  readers  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  that  are  up  against  the  same 
problem  I  encountered  in  Missouri,  I 
will  give  here  a  scheme  that  some- 
body told  me  or  that  I  read  somewhere. 
Rack-Saving:  Kink 
Whenever  I  could  get  out  a  few 
loads  in  the  winter  or  spring  I  would 
clean  up  around  the  cattle  troughs 
and  in  the  lot  where  it  was  most 
likely  to  leach.  Often  1  would  take 
a  load  as  I  went  out  to  hitch  onto 
the  plow,  so  sometimes  I  had  things 
cleaned  up  pretty  close  to  the  shed — 
under  which  it  would  be  considerably 
over  a  foot  deep.  Then  when  the 
cattle  were  shipped  or  put  out  to 
grass  I  would  haul  straw  or  old  musty 
hay  from  stack  bottoms  and  spread 
it  about  a  foot  thick  all  over  the 
manure  and  shut  everything  out  of 
the  lot. 

The  straw  caught  the  rain  and  kept 
off  the  sun;  "biological  conditions" 
were  right;  and  millions  and  billions 
of  grub  worms  waxed  fat  under  the 
straw.  They  chewed  and  worked 
over  that  manure  (and  the  stalks)  so 
strenuously  that  when  the  "odd  time" 
came  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  fork  off 
the  straw  and  then,  with  a  square- 
pointed,  long-handled  shovel,  just 
scoop  up  the  well  rotted  product 
"dead  easy." 

I  caught  onto  this  scheme  only  a 
few  years  before  I  left  Missouri  and 
didn't  always  have  either  straw  or 
stack  bottoms  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  manure,  but  I 
gave  it  enough  of  a  trial  to  know  that 
it  "worked."  LOUIS  MACBY. 

Lincoln  Co. 


CURTIS  SCHOOL  DEDICATED 

The  buildings  of  the  Nebraska 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Curtis  were 
formally  dedicated  August  15.  The 
speakers  for  the  occasion  were: 
Lieutenant  Governor  S.  R.  McKelvie, 
Chancellor  S.  Avery  and  Regents 
Whitmore  and  Copeland  of  Nebraska 
university,  State  Superintendent  Dal- 
zell,  Attorney  General  Grant  Martin. 
Secretary  of  State  Addison  Waite 
and  others.  Special  trains  from 
Holdrege  and  Holyoke  (Colorado) 
brought  hundreds  of  visitors  from 
the  section  along  the  High  Line  of 
the  Burlington.  The  entire  entertain- 
ment was  provided  by  the  Commer- 
cial club  of  Curtis.  An  old-fashioned 
barbecue  afforded  food  for  all  present. 

The  new  buildings  are  spacious, 
permanent  and  well  appointed.  Un- 
usually good  results  were  obtained 
from  the  appropriation  provided  for 
the  buildings.  The  Curtis  Commer- 
cial club  raised  a  fund  of  $30,000  to 
buy  640  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
town.  After  the  school  was  located 
there  the  land  was  deeded  to  the 
state.  Holstein  and  Shorthorn  cattle 
for  demonstration  purposes  were  re- 
ceived at  the  station  the  day  before 
the  dedication.  They  were  placed 
in  the  new  cattle  barn  which  is 
well  arranged  and  a  very  permanent 
structure. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Williams  is  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  school  and 
Prof.  Ellis  Rail  is  superintendent  of 
the  management  and  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  scientific  agriculture.  Both 
are  capable  young  men  who  have 
proved  their  fitness  through  se'veral 
vears  of  teaching  in  the  state.  Pres- 
ent indications  point  toward  an  en- 
rollment of  125  to  150  students  when 
the  school  opens  for  work  in  Sep- 
tember. The  people  throughout  south- 
western Nebraska  are  staunch  in  their 
support  of  the  new  school  and  its 
success  seems  to  be  definitely  assured.. 


ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Regier's  Polands 

J.  K.  Resrier.  Henderron.  Neb.,  who  em- 
barked in  the  Poland  China  business  last 
winter,  has  fifteen  or  twenty  very  •  good 
spring  boars  for  S'ale  and  will  sell  them 
cheap.  Mr.  Regier  started  in  the  right 
way.  At  the  Orville  Jones  sale  at  York 
he  bought  eight  or  ten  of  the  biggest  and 
best  sows  in  the  sale,  which  means  that  he 
got  about  as  high  claps  Polands  as  were 
on  the  public  sale  market  last  winter.  Most 
of  these  sows  were  bred  to  Jumbo  the 
Great,  a  boar  whose  big-type  individual 
excellence  will  -meet  up  with  the  expec- 
tations of  critical  judges.  Some  of  the 
sows  were  sired  by  Jumbo  the  Great  and 
bred  to  Long  Chief.  Jr..  a  full  brother  to 
the  sensational  Long  Chief  2d.  Mr.  Regier 
purchased  for  the  head  of  his  herd  a  son 
of  Tim  Neuhofel's  Big  Orphan.  Big  Orphan 
Wonder,  out  of  an  A  Wonder  dam.  Be- 
lieve me.  this  boar  is  going  to  make  a  mon- 
ster. He  has  the  1.100  pound  Big  Orphan 
on  top  and  A  Wonder  on  the  first  dam  and 
the  Mastodon  strain  through  the  second 
and  third  dams,  which  licences  him  to  get 
just  as  big  as  you  want.  Mr.  Kegier,  as  we 
have  stated  above,  has  a  limited  number 
of  good  young  boars  that  he  will  sell 
reasonable. 


Our  State  Fair  Booth 

Make  This  Your  Home 

I  want  hereby  to  extend  to  each  and  every  one  of  my  friends  and 
subscribers  a  hearty  and  personal  invitation  to  attend  the  forty-fifth 
Nebraska  State  Fair.  I  want  you  to  come.  I  want  you  to  bring  the 
whole  family.  And  while  you  are  here,  I  want  you  to  meet  your 
friends,  check  your  bundles,  use  the  free  telephone  and  other  conven- 
iences at  The  Nebraska  Farmer's  house  on  the  Fair  Grounds. 

Nebraska  State  Fair 

September  1  to  5 

This  Fair  is  jours.  It  belongs  to  all  the  farmers  of  Nebraska,  so 
attend  it  and  get  from  it  all  the  fun  and  all  the  help  you  possibly 
can.  Just  think  of  all  of  the  points  of  interest  about  the  Fair!  There 
are  the  livestock  exhibits,  machinery  exhibits,  crop  exhibits,  educa- 
tional, poultry,  bee  exhibits,  and  all  the  other  big  features  described 
elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

Then  there  is  all  of  Lincoln  for  you  to  see.  See  the  public 
buildings — the  State  House,  the  University,  the  Agricultural  College 
and  State  Farm,  the  Asylum,  etc.,  etc. 

To  mention  everything  you  will  want  to  see  and  do  dining  your 
State  Fair  visit  would  take  more  space  than  I  can  possibly  spare  in 
this  splendid  number  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  When  you  come,  we 
will,  if  you  like,  tell  you  more  about  places  you  ought  to  visit  while 
you  are  here,  and  give  you  personal  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
men  in  charge  of  Nebraska's  public  institutions. 

Now,  don't  miss  the  Fair.  As  a  matter  of  business  you  can't 
afford  to  stay  away;  then,  too,  you  and  yours  need  and  deserve  this 
little  "outing." 

Besides,  you  will  want  to  renew  your  subscription  to  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer — or  to  extend  it,  if  it  has  not  yet  expired.  So,  to  show 
you  how  much  I  will  appreciate  your  coming,  I  am  going  to  make  this 

Special  Subscription  Offer 
To  State  Fair  Visitors  Only 

I  am  going  to   give  you  The   Nebraska  Fanner  —  the  good  old 
Nebraska  Farmer  — for  just  HALF  PRICE! 
Yes,  I'll  do  even  better  than  that! 

For  one  little  dollar  I'll  send  vou  The  Nebraska  Farmer  until 
January  1,  191(5.  Yes,  for  28  months!  The  regular  price,  you  know, 
is  one  dollar  for  one  year  —  for  twelve  months. 

To  every  Stats  Fair  visitor  who  pays  me  one  dollar  I'll  mail  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  for  28  months!  Two  years  for  that  dollar  I  other- 
wise get  for  one  year — and  besides,  I'll  throw  in  the  next  sixteen 
issues  FREE! 

Now  that's  an  offer  you  don't  want  to  pass  up.  So  be  sure  to 
come  to  our  house  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  or  to  the  office  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  on  North  Sixteenth  Street,  as  soon  as  you  get  to 
Lincoln. 

Farmer  Representatives  Wanted 

Here's  another  thing  that  either  I  or  the  circulation  manager 
want  to  talk  over  with  you:  I  want  a  good,  responsible  farmer  to 
represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer  in  every  community  of  this  state. 

In  every  town,  on  every  R.  F.  D.  route,  I  want  the  best,  the  biggest 
farmer  to  be  the  direct  representative  of  Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper. 

There's  a  little  compensation  in  being  our  representative.  But 
the  man  I  want  doesn't  represent  me  because  he  needs  the  money. 
He's  going  to  be  the  kind  of  a  man  that  will  represent  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  because  it's  "Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper,"  and  only 
incidentally  because  there's  a  profit  in  so  doing. 

There  are  over  400  towns  in  Nebraska  where  we  have  not  yet 
selected  a  representative.  But  within  the  next  few  months  I'm  going 
to  find  one  among  the  readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  in  each  of 
those  towns. 

Come  and  see  us! 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

"Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper" 

LINCOLN 

Our  Fair  Ground  house  is  located  across  the  road  from  the  main  entrance  of 
the  big  Coliseum  (the  stock-judging  pavilion)  just  to  your  left  as  you  come  in 
at  the  Burlington  railroad  or  the  street  car  entrances.  You'll  see  the  sign  on 
top   of   the   building.     We'll   be    there   every   day   from   morning   to  night. 
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Makes  a  Corn  Crib  or  a  Fence  in  a  Jiffy 

Just  think  of  putting  up  a  full  sized  corn  crib 
in  10  minutes!  Then  when  the  crib  is  empty,  use 
the  material  for  making  fences — then  a  crib  again 
— that's  what  you  can  do  with  the 

Denning  Portable  Corn  Crib 

And  it  costs  less  and  is  the  handiest  material  for  the  purpose, 
too-.  The  cribbing:  comes  in  sections— each  section  4  feet  higrh— 
can  make  a  crib  12  to  16  feet  in  diameter— 8  feet  high— VA  or  2 
inches  between  slats.  Best  storage  for  fodder,  either  shredded 
or  in  full  stocks.   You  feed  the  stuff  right  out  of  the  crib. 

The  slats  are  spaced  close  enough  to  protect  corn  from  stock,  yet 
admit  free  circulation  without  exposing  to  weather  or  bleaching. 
|  You  ought  to  know  more  about  this  cribbing  material.  Let  us  quote 
'  prices  and  send  you  literature  telling  In  full  how  It  will  6ave  time, 
money  and  labor.    Send  us  your  name  or  a  postal  or  letter  today. 

'  The  Denning  Motor  Implement  Co.     Dept.  G     Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Hinge-Door  Silo 

Come  and  see  our  exhibit  at 
the  State  Fair.  We  are  west 
of  Amphitheater  and  close  to  tie 
Cattle  Barn. 

Save  Your  Corn 
With  a  SILO 


We  can  ship  the  day  we  get  the 
order.  Get  a  Silo  that  makes 
good  silage  and  is  safe  and  con- 
venient in  every-day  use.  Such 
is  the  Hinge  Door  Silo. 


Woods  Bros 

Silo  and  Mfg.  Co, 


3    Office,  Lincoln  Hotel  Bldg.    I  jnrn|n  Maki 

■     phono  Bi84o  uncoin,  I16D. 


6XAW  BEIT  BRAND 

Vegetable  HosfFotash 


The  Perfect  Appetizer 

Why  wait  thirty  to  ninety  days  for  results? 
Thirty  minutes  will  convince  you  that  our 
GRAIN  BELT  BRAND  VEGETABLE  HOG  POTASH 

is  what  your  herd  needs.  Another  proof  of.  the 
value  of  our  product  is  the  following  analysis: 
Equal  to  Potassium  Chloride  16%;  Calcium  Phos- 
phate 13%;  Calcium  Oxide  (Lime)  20%;  Iron  and 
Aluminum  9%;  Sulphur  1%;  Carhon  Dioxide 
3% ;  Magnesia  2% ;  other  elements  and  silica  make 
balance  of  100%.  Not  one  ounce  of  added  salt, 
charcoal,  or  any  other  filler.  Guaranteed  by  Union 
Rock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha  (Limited)  under 
the  food  and  drug  act,  June  30,  1906,  serial  No.  51624. 

Grain  Belt  Brand  Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

Will  positively  expel  and  prevent  worms  —  give 
your  stock  a  keen  appetite  —  balance  the  grain 
ration  in  mineral  matter,  making  more  weight  with 
less  feed  —  put  your  stock  in  prime  condition  —  aid 
digestion  and  assimilation,  thereby  making  your 
grain  go  farther.  Write  and  ask  us  any  question 
you  wish  regarding  GRAIN  BELT  BRAND  VEGE- 
TABLE HOG  POTASH.   You  see  we  have  no  secrets. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 
SEE    OUR    EXHIBIT    AT    THE    DES  MOINES, 
LINCOLN  AND  SIOUX  CITY  PAIRS 


Manufactured  by  the 

Union  Stock 
Yards  Co. 

Of  Omaha 

Limited) 

So.  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser.— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


PROBLEMS  OF  FARM  WOMEN 

Paper  by  (Mrs.  E.  N.)  Nerva  G 
Butterfield,  Nemaha  county,  read  be 
fore  the  Johnson  Farmers'  Institute 
January  29: 

This  question  "What  shall  we  do? 
comes  to  us  many  times  during  life 
Sometimes  the  answer  means  success 
or  failure,  happiness  or  sorrow,  life 
or  death;  therefore,  questions  of  im 
portance  should  be  studied  carefully 
before  the  answer  is  given.  There 
are  things  which  are  right  or  wrong 
in  themselves — commandments  or  laws 
which  are  plain  enough  to  be  kept 
without  asking  even  a  question.  But 
"what  shall  we  do?"  means  that  it  is 
imperative  for  us  to  do  something 
and  not  be  idle,  either  physically  or 
mentally. 

As  homemakers  and  ^housekeepers 
what  shall  we  do  and  what  leave 
undone?  The  help  problem  for  the 
farmer's  wife  has  almost  reached  the 
stage  of  impossibility,  except  in  the 
way  of  modern  conveniences  and 
labor-saving  devices.  I  don't  believe 
we  ought  to  feel  that  the  house  must 
be  immaculate,  regardless  of  health 
and  happiness.  It  is  better  to  be  a 
little  blind  to  many  details  (I  mean 
the  things  which  no  one  will  know,  a 
week  hence,  whether  or  not  the  work 
was  done  today)  and  by  finding  time 
for  reading  and  recreation  change  the 
statistics  which  at  present  record 
that  farmers'  wives,  more  than  any 
other  class  of  people,  fill  the  insane 
asylums. 

The  Futility  of  Fussing 

Do  you  remember  what  a  speaker 
here  told  us  about  four  years  ago 
how  she  managed  when  unexpected 
company  came  to  dinner?  She  had 
only  a  picked-up  lunch,  but  she  kept 
his  mind  on  subjects  in  which  he  was 
interested,  and  when  he  went  home 
he  told  his  wife  he  had  an  excellent 
dinner — Mrs.  So-and-so  was  a  splendid 
cook.  No,  really,  he  could  not  re 
member  anything  he  had  to  eat,  but 
he  had  enjoyed  it  all. 

The  same  holds  true  of  housekeep 
ing.  If,  instead  of  calling  attention 
to  unwashed  windows,  unpolished 
floors  and  stained  doors,  we  talk  about 
matters  of  interest,  many  defects  may 
be  unobserved.  If  a  true  friend  calls 
she  doesn't  care  whether  you  sweep 
dust  and  scrub  every  day  or  once  a 
week.  I  don't  believe  in  being  a  slave 
to  housework.  Be  systematic?  Yes 
— so  far  as  you  can;  but  where  one 
pair  of  hands  must  care  for  the  little 
ones  and  do  all  the  other  so-called 
woman's  work  of  the  home,  so  many 
unexpected  things  happen  that  the 
system  is  out  of  order  pretty  often. 

Women  are  prone  to  use  machinery 
far  past  its  usefulness.  We  hesitate 
longer  on  deciding  whether  or  not  we 
need  a  new  washing  machine,  kitchen 
range  or  10-cent  basin  than  a  man 
will  over  a  grain  binder  or  corn  ,plow 
It  doesn't  pay  to  "get  along"  with 
few  cocking  utensils.  It  doesn't  pay 
to  carry  water  in  and  out  of  the 
house.  Of  all  conveniences  for  the 
housekeeper,  running  water  and  a 
drain  are  most  needed.  They  are  not 
expensive,  and  should  be  considered 
necessities  rather  than  luxuries. 
Child  and  School  Problems 
What  shall  we  do  about  New  Year's 
resolutions?  Shall  we  stop  making 
theni,  because  so  often  broken?  No! 
Good  thoughts,  like  precious  metals, 
brighten  by  friction ;  and  good  deeds 
planned,  even  though  never  executed, 
have  their  influence. 

I  believe  in  women's  clubs.  The 
Sorosis,  to  which  I  belong,  has 
twenty-five  members.  We  hold  a  two- 
hour  session  twice  each  month  and 
have  papers  and  readings,  followed 
by  lively  discussion;  then  music  and 
current  events  contribute  to  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  afternoons. 

What  are  our  high  schools  doing? 
Are  they  educating  our  boys  away 
from  the  farm?  If  we  reduce  the 
number  of  producers,  what  will  be- 
come of  the  consumers?  Are  our 
girls  being  educated  for  homemakers? 
Are  our  children  gaining  practical 
knowledge  that  will  help  them  in  the 
future?  Would  you  rather  that  your 
boy  should  build  up  strength  by  pro- 
ducing something  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living,  or  by  playing  football 
and  increasing  the  cost  of  high  living? 
Shall  Women  Vote? 
Shall  Nebraska  women  vote?  This 
question  is  before  the  voters.  Do  we 
believe  our  vote  will  help  in  the  future 
more  than  our  home  influence  has 
done  in  the  past?  Will  the  home  and 
ballot  combine  and  help  to  make  peace 
on  earth  and  upbuild  the  morals  of  a 
great  nation?    These  are  far-reaching 


|  questions  which  need  careful  study 
for  an  intelligent  answer.  Every  phase 
of  our  home,  state  and  national  gov- 
ernment should  be  understood  by  a 
voter.  Since  the  Pilgrims  landed  men 
at  first  coddled  the  infant  Sam,  then 
fought  and  died  for  his  safety  and 
welfare,  until  now  he  has  outgrown 
his  parents  and  is  known  the  world 
over  as  Uncle  Sam  and  a  powerful 
nation. 

What  kind  of  strength  is  required  to 
rule  a  nation?  I  once  heard  a  good 
minister  explain  it  to  a  man  who  said 
that  none  but  weak-minded  people 
belonged  to  the  church. 

"Why,"  said  the  man,  "more  women 
than  men  belong  to  the  church.  You 
always  find  your  audience  mostly 
women." 

"No,"  replied  the  elder,  "not  always 
Last  Sunday  morning  I  preached  to 
300  men  and  only  one  woman.  It  was 
at  the  penitentiary.  The  women  in 
their  weakness  go  to  the  church ;  the 
men  in  their  strength,  to  the  pen." 

What  is  strength?  Is  it  your  strong 
man  who  spends  his  week's  earnings 
at  the  saloon  while  the  wife  does 
washing  to  win  bread  for  the  family? 
When  we  get  the  ballot  will  we  frame 
a  law  to  send  part  of  a  man's  wages 
direct  to  the  support  of  home  and 
family?  Will  we  raise  the  standard 
of  morality,  or  will  we  for  a  few 
dollars  sink  into  worse  than  oblivion? 
Shall  we  bring  politics  up,  or  let  it 
drag  us  down?  Whether  we  want  it 
or  not,  the  ballot  is  coming;  and  we 
ought  to  awaken  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

Influence  for  Good 

Beginning  at  home,  what  shall  we 
do  with  the  little  gambling  devices? 
I  mean  the  little  things  which  start 
our  small  boys  on  the  downward  road, 
where  they  are  prepared  to  take  the 
places  of  the  victims  who  will  have 
passed  on.  Unfortunately  there  are 
many  good  people  who  haven't  the 
moral  courage  to  live  up  to  that 
which  they  know  to  be  right.  Are  we 
going  to  keep  quiet  when  we  know 
there  are  immoral  and  illegal  places 
open  to  ensnare  little  children?  Aren't 
sins  of  omission  as  great  as  sins  of 
commission? 

If  we  see  a  crime  committed  and 
make  no  effort  to  stop  it,  aren't  we 
a  party  to  the  crime,  at  least  in  a 
moral  sense?  We  can't  be  atoms 
altogether.  We  have  influence  over 
some  one,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
our  lives;  and  we  leave,  after  we  have 
passed  on,  an  influence  for  good  or 
ill.  The  song  of  birds,  the  beautiful 
flowers,  the  glorious  sunshine,  the 
silvery  moon  and  twinkling  stars 
bear  witness  that  God  meant  all 
people  to  be  happy.  What  shall  we 
do  to  further  His  plan? 


SINGLE  TAX  A  SNARE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  talk  on  the  subject  of 
the  single  tax.  At  first  thought  it 
sounds  all  right,  but  when  you  stop 
to  st|dy  the  proposition  a  little  you 
will  see  that  it  is  the  lay  of  the 
grafter  pure  and  simple.  Such  racket 
as  the  single-taxers  are  putting  up  is 
not  hatched  on  the  farm  along  with 
the  chickens;  it  is  the  spawn  of  the 
middlemen  and  manufacturers.  A 
merchant  or  mill  owner  may  have  a 
few  city  lots  worth  probably  $1,000 
and  a  stock  of  merchandise  or  a  mill 
or  factory  worth  $100,000.  Under  the 
single-tax  scheme  he  would  only  have 
to  pay  taxes  on  that  $1,000,  while  the 
rest  of  his  property  would  be  exempt. 

All  this  buncombe  about  improved 
farm  land  paying  high  taxes  while 
the  unimproved  pays  low  taxes  is  only 
intended  for  bait  with  which  to  catch 
suckers.  It  is  just  a  scheme  of  the 
tradesmen  to  saddle  the  burden  of 
taxation  upon  the  farmer,  and  it  is 
time  for  the  farmer  to  wake  up  and 
see  to  it  that  he  doesn't  get  loaded. 
While  it  would  be  all  right  to  assess 
unimproved  land  that  is  held  for 
speculation  as  high  as  the  improved 
adjoining  land  of  the  same  quality, 
we  farmers  don't  want  to  get  stuck 
in  soft  soap. 

Those  of  us  that  own  improved  real 
estate  can  pay  the  taxes  on  our  im- 
provements so  long  as  the  mill  owners, 
merchants  and  manufacturers  pay  the 
just  share  of  taxes  on  their  improve- 
ments and  personal  property. 
Clay  Co.  J.  L.  BLAIR. 


Transportation  is  closely  related  to 
farmer's  business.  In  one  neigh- 
uiMhood  in  Nebraska,  and  perhaps  in 
others,  this  summer  the  farmers  had 
to  stop  threshing  wheat  because  the 
^levators  were  full  and  no  cars  could 
be  secured  to  ship. 
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A  Successful  County  Fair 


The  success  of  any  fair  depends 
primarily  upon  one  thing,  the  attend- 
ance. Only  in  that  way  can  financial 
success  be  attained,  for  the  gate  re- 
ceipts must  very  largely  furnish  the 
resources.  The  worth  of  a  fair  as  an 
educational  factor  in  the  community 
likewise  depends  upon  the  attendance, 
for  the  more  people  there  are  who 
come  in  contact  with  it,  the  wider  its 
range.  Its  social  value,  too,  in  bring- 
ing people  together,  depends  upon 
numbers.  These  things  are  recog- 
nized by  every  fair  association.  The 
difference  between  fairs  lies,  how- 
ever, in  the  manner  of  acquiring  and 
holding  the  interest  and  loyalty  of 
the  people. 

Happily  the  officers  of  tne  Boone 
County  Agricultural  Association  have 
struck  upon  the  right  method  of 
getting  and  holding  the  attendance 
of  the  people,  not  of  Boone  county 
alone,  but  of  the  surrounding  counties 
as  well.  On  the  big  day  each  year 
practically  everybody  in  the  county 
is  at  the  fair,  and  hundreds  come  in 
on  special  trains.  These  people  come 
to  the  fair  for  various  reasons.  The 
association  has  recognized  that  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  has  aimed  to 
make  the  fair  a  diversified  exposition. 

The  exhibits  of  farm  crops  and 
produce  attract  some,  the  hog  show 
brings  many  who  are  especially  in- 
terested in  raising  hogs,  the  horses 
and  cattle  bring  many  others,  and  the 
races,  the  free  attractions,  the  ball 
game,  even  the  baby  show  and  the 
crowd  itself,  all  have  pulling  power. 
And  it  takes  all  of  these  things  and 
more  to  make  a  successful  county 
fair.  Eliminate  any  one  of  them  and 
it  would  be  crippled  to  that  extent. 
The  managers  of  the  Boone  county 
fair  have  recognized  all  this,  and 
have  striven  to  keep  the  departments 
as  well  balanced  as  possible;  that  is, 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid 
showing  partiality  to  any  department 
or  feature. 

Corn  and  Pumpkins 

One  of  the  first  things  that  surprise 
a  visitor  to  the  Boone  county  fair  is 
the  size  of  the  crowd;  then  they  are 
next  impressed,  probably,  by  the  size 
of  the  exhibits.  The  agricultural 
exhibit  is  always  large,  and  even  in 
the  year  1894,  when  some  thought  it 
impossible  to  hold  a  fair  at  all,  there 
was  a  good  showing  in  this  depart- 
ment. A  hall  is  provided  for  the 
combined  agricultural,  domestic  sci- 
ence and  fruit  exhibits,  but  there  have 
been  times  when  they  overflowed  the 
building.  One  year  not  long  ago, 
when  there  was  an  extra  good  fruit 
crop,  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  tent 
for  the  fruit  display. 

The  premiums  offered  in  these 
classes,  excepting  corn,  run  about  75 
cenis  for  firsts  and  50  cents  for 
seconds.  Over  $100  is  offered  as 
premiums  for  the  five  leading  types 
of  corn  alone.  These  prizes  are  large 
enough  to  attract  many  exhibits. 
Prizes  are  not  the  only  incentive,  how- 
ever; many  people  bring  in  their 
products  through  loyalty  to  the  fair, 
while  others  take,  pride  in  displaying 
the  fruits  of  their  labor.  In  the 
matter  of  premiums  the  managers 
have  always  been  as  liberal  as  the 
finances  of  the  association  would 
permit. 

In  recent  years  the  boys  and  girls 
have  been  interested,  and  classes 
have  been  provided  exclusively  for 
their  agricultural  and  domestic  sci- 
ence exhibits.  Judging  classes  are 
held  for  the  boys.  By  these  means 
the  management  of  the  fair  are  build- 
ing for  the  future;  these  boys  and 
girls  will  become  mainstays  of  the 
association. 

Schools  Have  Place 
The  school  exhibit  attracts  a  host 
of  visitors  every  year.  This  has 
always  been  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  superintendent.  Entries 
are  open  to  rural  schools,  high 
schools  and  to  individual  pupils.  The 
premiums  offered  are  mostly  50  and 
25  cents.  The  superintendent  stimu- 
lates the  teachers  of  the  county,  many 
of  whom  are  very  zealous,  and  as  a 
result  display  space  in  this  depart- 
ment is  usually  exhausted,  and  many 
of  the  exhibits  cannot  be  shown  to 
advantage.  Especially  has  this  been 
true  since  domestic  science  and 
manual  training  have  been  taken  up 
in  the  schools.  This  year  the  edu 
cational  department  will  have  a  hall 
to  itself.  Dry  years  have  no  effect 
on  this  department. 


By  GLENN  CRAMER,  Boone  County 

Editor's  Note: — The  Boone  county  fair  is  one  of  the  leading  county  fairs 
in  Nebraska  or  the  entire  country.  We  asked  Mr.  Cramer  to  prepare  this 
article  not  to  boost  or  advertise,  but  to  show  why  this  fair  has  succeeded  so 
well.  It  is  not  a  theoretical  discussion  of  how  to  make  a  county  fair  succeed ;  tak- 
ing the  successful  Boone  county  fair,  Mr.  Cramer  tells  what  has  made  it  so. 


The  hen  has  not  been  neglected.  A 
spacious,  well  arranged  building  was 
erected  several  years  ago  where  biddy 
and  her  mate  might  be  shown  to  ad- 
vantage. Boone  county  has  a  number 
of  poultry  raisers  who  always  bring 
the  pride  of  their  flocks  to  the  fair. 
All  kinds  of  fowl  are  entered  here, 
together  with  pets,  such  as  rabbits 
and  rats.  On  the  farm  the  hen  may 
not  get  her  due,  but  at  the  fair  she 
becomes  the  center  of  much  interest; 
the  fair  hen  house — if  I  may  call  it 
that — is  a  popular  place. 

But  there  are  many  who  do  not 
raise  chickens  or  vegetables  and  who 
may  not  be  devoted  to  cooking;  they 
must  needs  have  attention.  So  the 
officials  of  the  fair  in  the  beginning 
established  a  class  for  domestic  art 
Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  exhibits 
in  this  class,  they  erected  a  few  years 
ago  a  building  for  domestic  art  alone, 
known  as  Art  Hall.  Here  the  ladies 
skilled  in  the  use  of  needle  and  brush 


been  good  friends  of  the  fair,  with  the 
result  that  the  most  creditable  show- 
ing in  the  livestock  section  is  made 
in  this  class.  A  separate  barrt  is 
provided  for  the  stallions,  but  it  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  all  that  are 
brought.  Since  the  location  in  the 
county  of  an  important  horse  im- 
1  orting  firm,  intense  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  good  draft  horses,  which 
has  been  reflected  in  the  fair.  The 
livestock  parade  held  each  year  is  a 
prominent  feature;  some  years  the 
string  of  horses  alone  is  over  one- 
fourth  mile  long. 

Of  sheep  there  are  more  in  Boone 
county  than  the  casual  observer 
would  believe;  our  county  assessor 
was  inclined  to  doubt  his  own  figures 
at  first.  Many  of  them  are  pure  bred, 
and  a  number  of  growers  always 
bring  a  few  of  their  animals  to  the 
fair.  What  the  sheep  exhibit  lacks 
in  numbers  is  offset  by  the  quality. 

It   is   safe   to   say   that  no  other 


LIVESTOCK    PARADE    AT   THE   BOONE   COUNTY  FAIR 


bring  their  work  to  be  displayed;  it 
is  the  mecca  of  hundreds  who  find 
delight  in  these  things. 

Big:  Livestock  Show 

While  the  departments  I  have 
enumerated  interest  hundreds,  and 
perhaps  thousands,  of  visitors  to  the 
fair,  it  is  well  established  that  the 
livestock  show  is  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  the  reputation  of  the  Boone 
county  fair.  Boone  is  a  good  live- 
stock county,  and  her  stockmen  have 
ever  been  loyal  to  the  annual  county 
show.  Premiums  offered  on  live- 
stock range  from  $6  on  first  on  four- 
year-old  stallions,  down  to  $1  for 
thirds.  In  some  of  the  special  classes 
even  larger  prizes  are  offered. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fair,  the 
prizes  offered  and  loyalty  to  the 
association  were  the  principal  induce- 
ments to  stockmen  to  show  their 
animals ;  but  now,  although  the 
premiums  are  worth  while,  breeders 
consider  that  the  main  inducement  is 
the  reputation  attained  by  winning 
prizes.  The  advertising  value  of 
exhibiting  at  the  fair  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  many  obscure  breeders 
have  come  into  prominence  simply  by 
showing  at  the  fair.  The  competition 
is  especially  keen  in  the  horse  and 
swine  classes. 

Often  animals  are  shown  that  have 
won  at  the  state  fair.  Livestock 
entries  are  not  limited  to  residents 
of  the  county,  and  while  the  majority 
of  the  livestock  exhibited  is  from 
within  the  county,  outside  breeders 
are  always  represented. 

It  requires  100  pens  to  hold  the 
swine  that  come,  which  gives  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  exhibit.  In 
these  pens  are  specimens  of  Durocs, 
Poland  Chinas,  Chester  Whites,  Tam- 
worths  and  Berkshires  as  good  as  can 
be  found  in  Nebraska. 

Because  not  so  much  stress  is  being 
laid  upon  cattle  raising  as  upon  horses 
and  hogs,  the  cattle  show  has  not 
been  so  large  in  the  past  few  years 
as  it  used  to  be.  The  management 
continues  to  offer  liberal  premiums, 
but  the  cattle  do  not  come.  However, 
there  are  usually  enough  to  make  a 
very  creditable  showing.  The  awak- 
ening of  the  farmers  of  the  state  to 
the  possibilites  of  dairying  is  being 
taken  into  consideration  by  the 
officers  of"  the  fair.  A  milk  and  butter- 
fat  contest  is  now  an  annual  feature. 
Horses  a  Feature 

Boone  county  has  many  fine  horses, 
and  the  breeders  and  horsemen  have 


fair  in  Nebraska,  not  excepting  the 
state  fair,  surpasses  the  Boone  county 
fair  in  the  matter  of  excellence  in 
livestock  exhibits,  and  few  if  any, 
outside  of  the  state  fair,  have  a  larger 
showing.  This  situation  has  been 
brought  about  by  fair  dealing  on  the 
part  of  the  management,  and  by  con- 
sistent effort  in  building  up  the  live- 
stock' departments  until  it  means 
something  to  win  a  prize. 

The  livestock  judges  are  always 
secured  from  outside  the  county,  and 
are  men  who  are  experts  in  their 
respective  lines.  A  large  amphi- 
theater was  erected  a  few  years  ago 
near  the  barns  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  wishing  to  watch  the  judg- 
ing; this  gives  it  the  greatest  pos- 
sible educational  value.  The  boys 
are  interested  in  the  livestock  by 
Edging  contests  conducted  each  year. 

Races  Bring  Crowds 


Few  persons  think  of  a  fair  without 
thinking  of  races.  Races  seem  to  be 
as  much  a  fixture  as  a  part  of  lairs 
as  the  exhibits  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  livestock.  The  Boone  county 
fair  has  never  been  without  races. 
In  some  years  they  are  better  than 
in  others,  but  in  twenty-eight  years 
no  fair  has  been  held  without  them. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  racing  spirit 
died  down  somewhat  in  the  com- 
munity, and  few  local  men  were 
interested  therein  ;  for  a  time  the  man- 
agement was  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
continuing races  altogether.  A  great 
many  said,  "What's  the  use  having 
races?  They  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing." Others  were  of  the  opinion 
that  they  should  be  continued. 

What  seems  now  to  have  been  wise 
counsel  finally  prevailed,  and  races 
were  retained  as  a  feature  of  the 
fair.  Racing  men  have  been  inter- 
ested, with  the  result  that  the  races 
have  been  fairly  good  in  the  past  few 
years.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
other  entertainment  feature  of  the 
fair  attracts  more  people  than  the 
racing. 

Of  course,  racing  can  be  overdone. 
In  some  counties  the  fair  has  de- 
teriorated into  a  race-meet,  and  the 
exhibit  features  have  been  almost 
entirely  neglected;  the  result  in  the 
majority  of  such  cases  is  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  whole  project. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  a  fair  might 
survive  without  the  races,  it  could 
]  never  reach  the  height  of  success 
I  possible  when  they  are  retained;  for 


there  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that 
races  draw  crowds. 

Enticing  Attendance 

Baseball  has  also  had  its  part  in 
making  the  Boone  county  fair  a 
success.  Like  the  races,  it  has  proved 
a  great  attraction,  and  the  managers 
have  cultivated  it  very  carefully  and 
as  extensively  as  possible.  In  secur- 
ing teams  for  games  the  officers  have; 
been  careful  not  only  to  consider 
their  merits  as  ball  players,  but  their 
drawing  power  as  well. 

For  instance,  on  one  of  the  lighter 
days  they  try  to  pit  two  local  county 
teams  against  each  other;  for  the  big 
day  they  try  to  secure  two  fast  teams. 
One  of  these  they  try  to  get  from 
some  town  on  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
the  other  from  a  town  on  the  North- 
western. This  results  in  the  excur- 
sions on  these  two  roads  bringing  in 
a  large  number  of  the  adherents  of 
each  team.  This  plan  is  not  always 
followed,  but  the  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  ball  games  a  big  drawing 
card,  and  in  this  way  they  have  been 
more  than  successful. 

Fair  crowds  appreciate  good  music, 
and  at  the  Boone  county  fair  it  is 
always  provided.  In  this,  too,  the 
officers  try  to  interest  other  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  fair  by  securing  when- 
ever possible  a  band  from  some 
neighboring  town. 

The  baby  show  is  not  without  its 
merits  as  a  fair  builder.  The  men 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Boone  county  fair  evolved  the  idea  of 
holding  a  baby  show  each  year.  It 
used  to  be  designated  "Funny  Class 
— Baby  Show,"  but  .after  a  while  it 
got  so  it  wasn't  so  funny  after  all, 
and  they  changed  the  name  to  just 
"Baby  Show."  At  first  it  was  not  a 
large  affair,  but  in  recent  years  as 
many  as  100  babies  have  been  en- 
tered. The  judges  in  this  class  have 
a  hard  task,  for  the  niuther  of  every 
baby  but  the  winner  is  sure  that  the 
judge  was  mistaken,  if  not  actually 
partial. 

Shows  Must  Be  (  lean 

In  the  matter  of  amusements,  such 
as  tent  shows  and  exhibitions  of 
various  kinds,  the  officials  of  the  fair 
have  pursued  but  one  policy — to 
allow  nothing  of  a  questionable 
nature  on  the  grounds.  Occasionally 
some  company  has  broken  over  after 
its  admission,  but  only  to  be  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  time.  The 
patrons  greatly  appreciate  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  officers  in  this 
matter.  Many  good  attractions  come 
each  year  to  furnish  entertainment  of 
various  kinds,  all  of  which  go  to  make 
up  an  enjoyable  day  for  many  people. 

Each  year  the  association  secures 
some  good  free  attractions,  which  are 
usually  of  sufficient  importance  to 
prove  strong  magnets.  For  a  number 
of  years  balloon  ascensions  were  very 
popular;  then  other  attractions  were 
secured.  Last  year,  anxious  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  the  managers 
contracted  for  a  flying  machine.  It 
made  two  flights,  but  the  satisfaction 
did  not  equal  the  expense. 

The  people  of  Albion,  where  the 
fair  is  held,  appreciate  its  value  to 
the  town  and  help  in  every  possible 
way  to  make  it  a  success.  The  citizens 
throw  open  their  homes  to  furnish 
lodging,  and  business  men  strive  to 
treat  all  fairly. 

The  agricultural  exhibits,  the  school 
display,  the  stock  show,  the  races, 
the  amusement  attractions,  the  ball 
games,  the  free  entertainments,  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  of  the  city 
— all  these  have  had  an  important 
part  in  making  the  Boone  county  fair 
a  success  and  each  has  received  con- 
sideration by  the  managers  of  the 
fair.  So  firmly  has  the  reputation  of 
the  fair  been  established  that  people 
know  in  advance  that  they  will  not 
be  disappointed  when  they  attend. 

Some  hard  things  have  been  said 
about  the  Boone  county  fair,  but  by 
grafters  who  were  not  allowed  to 
prey  upon  the  people.  The  Boone 
county  fair  is  generally  rat,ed  as 
second  only  to  the  state  fair  in  Ne- 
braska. From  twenty-five  acres  the 
grounds  were  enlarged  to  thirty-one 
acres,  but  the  tract  is  too  small.  The 
attendance  on  the  big  days  in  recent 
years  has  been  around  15,000,  which 
makes  a  very  respectable  attendance 
on  the  smaller  days  of  the  state  fair. 

Such  is  the  story  of  a  successful 
county  fair  that  has  weathered  ad- 
versity and  enjoyed  prosperity  for 
close  to  a  third  of  a  century. 
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6  Per  Cent  Interest 
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The  Flour  City 


Built  in  Three  Sizes — 20,  30  and  40  H.  P. 

A  good  operator  and  a  poor  tractor  is  an  un- 
satisfactory combination.  A  good  tractor 
and  a  poor  operator  does  not  improve  the 
situation,  but  a  '  FLOUR  CITY  ■  tractor 
andagood  operator  is  a  paying  investment. 

The  "FLOUR  CITY"  has'many  distinctive 
features.  The  bevel  gear  transmission  is 
worthy  of  special  mention.  The  gears  are 
made  of  forty-point  carbon  steel  and  are 
practically  indestructible.  The  complete 
transmission,  together  with  the  drive 
pinion  and  belt  pulley  are  mounted  on 
one  shaft  and  are  controlled  by  one  lever. 

The  over-head  valve  isalso  a  feature  of  the 
"FLOUR  CITY."  It  is  conducive  to  perfect 
ignition,  combustion  and  economy,  opening 
direct  into  a  cylinder  free  from  valve 
pockets;  the  full  energy  of  the  charge  is 
utilized,  and  the  constant  necessity  of  re- 
grinding  the  valve  is  eliminated.  These  fea- 
tures will  appeal  to  any  mechanical  mind. 
See  our  exhibit  at  Nebraska  State  Fair. 

Kinnard-Haines  Company 

847  44th  Ave.  No.        Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Seed  Corn  Dryer 

That  Every  Farmer  Can  Afford 


Guaranteed  the  simplest,  most  practical, 
most  satisfactory  dryer  on  the  market. 
Thousands  now  in  use.  Sold  at  a  price 
that  every  farmer  can  afford. 

Each,  Shipped  Prepaid 

Nothing  like  it  on  the  market. 
Inexpensive,  $1.50  each,  capacity  200  ears; 
3  for  84.2.5.  Sold  on  30  days'  trial.  Mon- 
ey back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Free  Introductory  Offer 

One  farmer  in  earl i  community  can  get 
mof  these  dryers  Free.  Write 
full  particulars  of  introduc- 
tory offer  on  this  pat- 
ented  dryer,  the 
kind    that  works 
right,  looks  right 
and  Insis  forever. 

Farmers 
Specialty  Co.. 

59  Linn  St.. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Sales  Agents  Wanted. 
The  Sime  Dryer  Sells 
Itself  on  Sight 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  Is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
-plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 
on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  In  one  operation. 
It  ivll!  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  in  8  sizes.  1  and 
3  sections.  Sold  direct  to  you  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


GLIMPSES  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 


We 
want 

every farm 
er  ana  land 
owner  to  nave  our 
lUustratea circular.  It 
descn  bes  the  machine, 
its  principle  and  advantages 
over  all  ot tiers.  It  gives  testl 
moniais  trom  many  tarmers  prov- 
ing w  hat  it  will  do  on  wheat,  ailaifaand  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  inrormatlon  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  tor  better  results.  Sena  tor  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Box   407  Hastings,  Nebr. 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  GateFREE 


One  farm- 
er In  each 
communl  -  ■ 
ty  can  fret1 
one  for 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
G  atee  to  his  nci  ghbors.  Write  tor  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

Hi»h  csrben  steel  frame.    An  No.  9  iraWanlted 
wire  mesh.    Special  hinee*.  Patented  self -locking 
»tc5t*.  ^teel  ceater  brace.   Unbreaka' le.  Rai»e« 

304  Wain  SU        C.d.r  Pall.,  lour,  t 


To  the  farmer,  the  man  who  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  soil  for  his 
living  and  for  that  little  sum  for  the 
rainy  day,  a  visit  to  the  state  fair 
represents  not  only  a  few  days  of 
pleasure,  but  also  an  investment  that 
brings  abundant  returns  in  profits 
from  the  few  dollars  expended  therein. 

We  are  living  in  a  progressive  age, 
and  the  "tightwad"  who  knows  noth- 
ing but  corn  and  hogs,  and  the  fellow 
who  does  not  see  for  himself,  the 
fellow  who  does  not  touch  elbows 
with  others,  is  just  as  certain  to  die 
of  rust  as  his  neighbor  is  certain  to 
profit  by  mixing. 

Railroad  fare  in  Nebraska  is  only 
2  cents  a  mile.  You  can  go  any  place 
on  a  Lincoln  street  car  for  a  nickel 
You  can  get  a  fine  dinner  on  the  fair 
grounds  for  the  price  of  a  peck  of 
potatoes.  Mr.  Jones  wili  do  the 
chores  for  a  few  days.  There  is  no 
greater  stimulus  than  a  trip  to  the 
state  fair,  so  why  not  take  it? 

I  am  certain  that  I  would  be  better 
off  financially  had  I  been  less  stingy 
in  years  past,  and  had  made  a  vow 
earlier  in  life  that  the  state  fair  would 
be  one  thing  never  neglected.  If  I 
am  not  stricken  with  appendicitis  or 
some  other  fashionable  disease,  we'll 
be  there  this  fall. 

Good  Time  Going 

On  our  trip  toward  the  state  capital 
we  shall  no  doubt  meet  the  fellow 
from  Richardson  county  who  is  going 
to  bring  back  the  prize  money  on 
Poland  Chinas.  At  Nebraska  City  we 
shall  have  a  new  passenger  added  to 
our  crowded  train — an  old  chap  with 
iron-gray  hair  and  chin  whiskers.  He 
is  the  leading  fruit  man  from  Otoe 
county. 

At  Weeping  Water  Tom  Snodgrass 
joins  us.  He  has  a  clean  shirt  care- 
fully wrapped  in  a  copy  of  the  Brock" 
Bulletin,  and  15  cents  worth  of  cheese 
and  crackers  in  a  paper  bag  for 
emergencies  (those  who  know  Tom 
will  understand  this  best).  Anyway, 
before  we  have  reached  Elmwood  Mr. 
Snodgrass  has  convinced  the  whole 
crowd  of  the  awful  waste  to  the  stock- 
men  of  southeastern   Nebraska  due 


By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 


to  our  slowness  in  profiting  by  the 
use  of  the  silo. 

Take  notice!  We  have  been  on  the 
road  only  two  hours  and  are  having 
a  regular  farmers'  institute.  Men 
who  are  experts  in  their  line  are 
headed  for  the  state  fair,  and  they  are 
just  bubbling  over  with  good  ideas. 
We  are  mighty  stupid  if  we  do  not 
absorb  a  whole  lot  that  is  valuable 
to  us. 

The  bell  on  the  engine  rings;  pas- 
sengers begin  to  gather  their  grips 
together;  we  are  in  Lincoln.  There 
is  "right  smart"  of  a  crowd  at  the 
depot,  but  gee,  when  we  get  up  on 
O  street  it  looks  like  the  bees  had 
swarmed!  Right  here  is  where  the 
fun  begins  for  the  fellow  who  is  on 
the  lookout  for  fun. 

We  take  a  car  for  the  fair  grounds 
and  proceed  to  study  the  passengers. 
Over  there  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  car  is  an  old  preacher  from  a 
country  town.  His  face  is  as  long  as 
a  horse  collar,  and  we  easily  read 
from  the  lines  thereon  that  he  is 
worrying  about  the  sins  of  the  city 
folks.  In  the  seat  behind  the  preacher 
are  John  and  Susan.  John  is  wear- 
ing a  heavy  winter  coat  and  vest; 
the  perspiration  is  flowing  from  his 
brow,  but  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  that 
little  red-headed  peach  by  his  side. 
Beautiful  clusters  of  freckles  adorn 
her  face,  and  she  can  chew  gum  so 
fast  it  makes  us  dizzy  who  have 
been  traveling  on  a  Missouri  Pacific 
train. 

Acres  of  Exhibits 

At  last  we  are  inside  the  gates. 
Here  is  a  sea  of  people.  Ice  cream 
and  lemonade  vendors  are  screaming. 
An  agent  for  a  farm  paper  begs  us 
to  subscribe  for  his  publication  for 
one  year.  The  price  is  only  $1,  and 
on  this  very  special  occasion  he  will 
give  us  a  $2  pair  of  gold-rimmed 
glasses  and  a  $3  fountain  pen  as 
premiums  just  to  show  his  apprecia- 
tion of  our  generous  patronage. 

We  go  down  past  the  horse  barns. 


There  we  see  horses  so  large  that 
they  make  Maud  and  Babe  look  like 
suckling  colts,  and  dozens  of  Shet- 
land ponies  so  cute  we  feel  like  slip- 
ping one  of  them  into  our  suitcase 
when  the  attendant  is  not  looking. 
Shorthorn  cattle,  Jerseys,  Whitefaces, 
and  all  kinds  known  to  the  beef 
breeder  and  the  dairyman  are  over 
in  the  cattle  barn.  Then  there  is  the 
poultry  department  where  proud  old 
turkey  gobblers  are  strutting  around; 
chickens  of  big  breeds  and  frisky 
little  bantams  peer  at  us  out  of  their 
coops.  There  is  an  incubator  with  a 
whole  basketful  of  young  chicks  that 
came  from  Eggville  just  last  night. 

Down  beyond  the  auditorium  and  a 
little  to  the  left  is  the  hog  show.  It  is 
a  regular  hog  city  laid  off  in  streets 
and  alleys.  You  can  travel  through 
those  hog  streets  until  you  are  foot- 
sore and  not  come  to  the  end.  Anyone 
who  sees  those  hogs  will  want  to 
dispose  of  all  the  scrubs  as  soon  as 
he  returns  home. 

Mollifying  Music 

We  are  growing  tired  now.  As  we 
approach  the  auditorium  we  hear  the 
music  and  drift  into  an  easy  seat, 
where  the  cool  breeze  adds  to  our 
comfort.  The  band  begins  to  play, 
and  we  forget  we  are  tired.  The 
little  band  down  home  can  make  good 
music,  we  think,  but  when  we  hear 
Liberati's  big  band  we  forget  that  we 
ever,  in  all  our  life,  gave  short 
measure  or  placed  the  big  potatoes 
on  top  of  the  measure. 

My,  it  is  growing  late.  We  must 
hasten  through  the  agricultural  hall 
and  take  a  peep  at  the  big  pumpkins 
and  the  tons  and  tons  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  vegetables.  There  are  the 
floral  and  horticultural  exhibits,  too, 
where  beautiful  flowers  and  choice 
fruits  are  displayed.  The  machinery 
exhibits  and  the  art  exhibits  we  must 
^ee.  No,  not  now  my  lad,  we  saw  the 
races  yesterday.  We  must  be  going. 
You  know  grandma  does  not  like  to 
vait  supper. 

Will  we  come  to  the  state  fair  next 
ear,  did  you  ask?  You  bet  your  boots 
we  will! 


"HERE  IS  A  SEA  OF  PEOPLE" 


ERRONEOUS  CROP  REPORTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  believe 
that  more  persons  should  contribute 
to  our  farm  papers,  and  especially 
to  those  in  our  own  state,  in  order 
that  people  living  in  other  sections 
of  the  state  may  get  a  correct  idea  of 
the  condition  of  crops  and  weather  in 
onr  counties.  Some  of  the  weekly 
papers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  have  reported  that  crops  in 
Scotts  Bluff  county  were  drying  up 
for  want  of  irrigation  water.  This 
is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  shortage 
of  irrigation  water  for  the  ditches 
that  are  supplied  from  the  Pathfinder 
dam.  Only  those  who  do  not  buy 
storage  water  have  been  short  of 
water. 

Seven  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the 
last  thirty  days  and  it  was  a  great 
help  to  the  small  grain  crops  and  to 
the  sugar  beets  which  were  too  small 
to  irrigate.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa 
is  now  being  cut.  It  is  making  more 
than  a  ton  to  the  acre  and  is  a  fine 
quality.    Some  of  it  was  damaged  a 


little  by  rain,  but  the  amount  was 
small  in  comparison  to  the  entire 
crop.  There  are  prospects  for  a  good 
local  market  for  alfalfa.  Several 
thousand  head  of  sheep  will  be  fed 
in  this  vicinity  during  the  fall  and 
winter  and  there  will  be  quite  a 
demand  for  alfalfa  to  feed  them. 

Many  of  the  papers  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  report  a  serious 
drouth  in  their  neighborhoods,  but  this 
valley  is  a  big  green  field  of  alfalfa 
and  small  grain,  and  a  fair  acreage 
of  corn  which  is  now  silking  and 
looking  fine.  We  have  prospects  for 
bumper  crops  and  the  thought  of 
drouth  does  not  worry  us  in  the  least. 

ROBERT  P.  HOWARD. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


PROTECT  BLOWING  SOILS 

The  farmer  who  tills  sandy  soil 
or  land  that  will  blow  must  be  very 
careful  about  removing  the  cornstalks 
therefrom  and  leaving  the  ground 
bare  over  winter.    Many  a  aandy  field 


has  been  ruined  by  the  sweep  of  the 
winds  when  the  cornstalks  were  cut 
for  fodder.  The  silo  is  being  pushed 
into  the  sand  hills  and  the  border- 
land adjoining.  That  is  well.  But  if 
farmers  there  remove  the  cornstalks 
from  their  fields  without  protecting 
the  soil  in  some  way,  to  "save  the 
whole  corn  crop"  may  be  a  very  dear 
practice.  On  heavier  soils  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  of  serious  injury 
by  blowing,  but  much  of  the  loess 
soil  in  Nebraska  will  sift  when  ex- 
posed through  the  fall  and  winter. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  likely  to  drift 
enough  to  be  injurious  it  should  be 
protected  when  the  cornstalks  are 
removed,  either  by  seeding  the 
stubble  to  rye  or  some  similar  crop, 
or  by  covering  the  ground  with 
manure  or  straw.  The  latter  is  a 
very  sure  means  of  preventing  blow- 
ing. This  point  is  of  more  than 
usual  importance  this  year  when  so 
large  an  acreage  of  corn  will  be 
harvested  for  feed. 


Wednesday,  August  20,  1913. 
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Nebraska  County  Fairs,  1913 


County 

Date 

! 

Secretary 

Address  of  Secy. 

Boone 

Albion 

Sept. 

16-19 

David  Craig 

Albion 

Boyd 

Butte 

F. 

A.  Putnam 

Butte 

Brown 

Ainsworth 

Sept. 

10-12 

C. 

W.  Potter 

Ainsworth 

Butler 

David  City 

Sept. 

16-19 

w. 

H.  McGaffln,  Jr. 

David  City 

Chase 

Imperial 

Sept. 

11-13 

Chas.    W.  Meeker 

Imperial 

Cheyenne 

Sidney 

Aug. 

26-29 

C. 

P.  Chambers 

Sidney 

Clay 

Clay  Center 

Aug. 

19-22 

W. 

F.  Holcomb 

Clay  Center 

Cuming 

Wisner 

Sept. 

10-12 

Leo  C.  Meier 

Wisner 

Custer 

Broken  Bow 

Sept. 

10-12 

C. 

T.  Orr 

Broken  Bow 

Dawes 

Chadron 

Sept. 

9-12 

Geo.   C.  Snow 

Chadron 

Dawson 

Lexington 

Sept. 

9-13 

E. 

C.  Van  Horn 

Lexington 

Dodge 

Scrlbner 

Sept. 

11-13 

Jas.  M.  Beaver 

Scrlbner 

Dodge  Co.  Stock 

Show 

Hooper 

Sept. 

17-20 

Glenn  Howard 

Hooper 

Dougles 

Omaha 

Sept. 

25-Oct  4 

Jno.   F.  McArdle 

South  Omaha 

Dundy 

Benkelman 

Sept. 

18-20 

Jos.  Robidoux 

Benkelman 

Fillmore 

Geneva 

Sept. 

8-12 

H 

P.  Wilson 

Geneva 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Sept. 

11-13 

Karl  L.  Spence 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Stockville 

Sept. 

16-19 

L. 

H.  Cheney 

Stockville 

Furnas 

Beaver  City 

Sept. 

9-13 

W. 

C.  F.  Lumley 

Beaver  City 

Gage 

Beatrice 

Sept. 

22-27 

R. 

A.  Nickell 

Beatrice 

Greeley 

Greeley 

Sept. 

16-19 

D. 

M.  Lanlgan 

Greeley 

Hamilton 

Aurora 

Aug. 

26-29 

S. 

B.  Otto 

Aurora 

Harlan 

Alma 

Sept. 

10-12 

C. 

E.  Alter 

Alma 

Hayes 

Hayes  Center 

Sept. 

19-21 

L. 

W.  Enyeart 

Hayes  Center 

Hitchcock 

Culbertson 

Sept. 

18-20 

J. 

A.  Kirk 

Culbertson 

Hitchcock 

Trenton 

Sept. 

26-28 

R. 

A.  Gibson 

Trenton 

Holt 

Chambers 

Sept. 

16-18 

J. 

W.  Holden 

Chambers 

Johnson 

Tecumseh 

Sept. 

16-19 

H 

S.  Villars 

Tecumseh 

Kearney 

Minden 

Sept. 

16-19 

E. 

B.  Trough 

Minden 

Keith 

Ogallala 

Sept. 

24-26 

I. 

L.  Woodward 

Ogallala 

Kimball 

Kimball 

Sept. 

11-13 

B. 

W.  Larson 

Kimball 

Knox 

Creighton 

Aug. 

8-10 

T. 

J.  Buckmaster 

Creighton 

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

Sept. 

1-6 

A. 

H.  Smith 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Madison 

Sept. 

9-12 

S. 

C.  Blackman 

Madison 

Merrick 

Central  City 

Sept. 

E. 

W.  Badger 

Central  City 

Merrick 

Clarks 

Sept. 

10-12 

R. 

E.  McLean 

Clarks 

Nuckolls 

Nelson 

Sept. 

15-18 

George  Jackson 

Nelson 

Pawnee 

Pawnee  City 

J. 

C.  Dort 

Pawnee  City 

Polk 

Osceola 

Sept. 

23-26 

F. 

H.  Ball 

Osceola 

Red  Willow 

Indlanola 

Aug. 

25-28 

a 

S.  Thompson 

Indlanola 

Sawders 

Wahoo 

Sept. 

30-Oct.  3 

Henry  Pickett 

Wahoo 

Scotts  Bluff 

Gering 

Sept. 

10-12 

A 

B.  Wood 

Gering 

Sheridan 

Gordon 

Sept. 

16-19 

N. 

Cochran 

Gordon 

Sioux 

Harrison 

Sept. 

11-1)1 

M. 

Lacey 

Harrison 

Stanton 

Stanton 

Aug. 

27-29 

Stanton 

Valley 

Ord 

Sept. 

23-26 

C. 

P.  Cromwell 

Ord 

Webster 

Bladen 

Oct. 

1-3 

E. 

L.  McLaughlin 

Bladen 

Wisner  Livestock 

Show 

Wisner 

Sept. 

8-11 

C. 

S.  Daily 

Wisner 

A  BOY'S  STORY  FOR  BOYS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer.  What  I  here 
record  I  think  it  well  to  say  it  now 
— net  as  eulogy  hut  as  a  plain  state- 
ment of  fact.  My  object  is  not  to 
throw  bohquets,  however,  but  rather 
to  point  out  to  the  young  man,  the 
boy  without  a  chance,  the  boy  who 
thinks  himself  down  and  out,  how  one 
other  boy  conquered  and  made  a  place 
for  himself,  receiving  honor  from  his 
fellow  men. 

About  the  year  1866  I  met  him.  He 
was  an  orphan  boy.  His  mother  had 
died  while  he  was  quite  small,  but 
the  father  remained.  The  boy  had  an 
older  brother  and  sister.  The  father 
remarried  and  a  half-brother  and 
sister  came  to  the  home.  Then  the 
father  went  to  the  war  and  never 
returned.  He  was  a  carpenter,  and 
left  his  shop  and  tools  when  he  went 
to  serve  his  country.  The  boy  in- 
herited his  love  of  the  shop  and  be- 
came its  possessor.  He  was  older 
than  I  by  some  few  years;  only  the 
roadway  lay  between  our  homes. 
Together  we  played,  fished,  hunted 
and  swam,  for  we  lived  but  eighty 
rods  from  the  Des  Moines  river. 

The  little  farm  left  by  the  father 
consisted  of  a  few  acres  of  bottom 
land  and  a  small  one-room  residence 
on  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  fruit 
trees,  the  shop,  the  hen  house,  and  a 
small  barn.  The  elder  brother  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  home, 
thus  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
my  friend  became  the  mainstay  of 
the  family.  He  had  the  best  step- 
mother I  have  ever  known;  all  the 
five  children  shared  her  love  and 
care.  And  he  was  the  best  stepson 
I  have  ever  known  too,  for  all  the 
love  he  would  have  given  his  mother 
had  she  lived  went  out  to  the  one 
who  took  her  place.  On  rainy  days 
she  gave  us  boys  the  house  to  play 
in,  and  she  always  had  a  kind  word 
and  smile  for  all. 

The  boy  farmed  the  few  acres  and 
worked  out  by  the  month  to  help 
make  ends  meet.  He  did  faithful 
work,  and  each  home  entered  was 
always  a  welcome  place  for  him. 
And  the  boy  loved  work.  He  had  the 
first  double-bitted  axe  I  had  seen, 
and  during  the  winter,  working  with 
the  axe  alone  before  and  after  school, 
he  laid  up  the  wood  for  summer  use. 
Moreover,  the  boy  observed.  He  said, 
"You  can  tell  the  character  of  the 
housekeeper  by  the  way  she  keeps 
the  chips  picked  up  at  the  chopping 
block." 

A  Debating  Club 

He  went  to  school  during  the 
winter  months,  and  made  them 
count.  He  worked  with  books,  as 
with  his  axe,  with  all  his  might;  we 
had  no  more  faithful  student.  But 
books  were  not  enough  —  he  wanted 
more.  So  he  called  us  together  and 
said,  "Boys,  let's  organize  a  debating 
club."  And  we  did  —  just  we  boys. 
No  grown  people  came.  We  got  a 
copy  of  Cushing's  Manual  and  did  our 
best  to  do  it  in  a  parliamentary  way. 


The  boy  was  a  leader  and  we  fol- 
lowed, be  it  playing,  hunting,  fishing, 
swimming  or  skating.  The  home 
life  had  made  him  different.  He 
shouldered  life's  duties  early.  We 
had  fathers  to  care  for  our  homes, 
so  we  leaned  on  him  and  followed 
where  he  led. 

The  few  acres  of  the  farm  over- 
flowed and  did  not  drain  well,  so  the 
boy  ditched  it.  He  used  his  father's 
tools  and  became  handy  with  them. 
He  was  the  best  rifle  shot  in  the 
neighborhood;  to  kill  with  a  shotgun 
was  no  skill  to  him.  And  he  was 
clean  in  his  language.  I  don't  re- 
member ever  to  have  heard  him 
swear.  He  was  kind  and  helpful.  To 
us  younger  lads  he  was  an  ideal — 
our  hero.  At  any  time  we  would 
leave  our  play  to  help  him,  whatever 
his  task  might  be. 

Today  our  friend  is  a  Nebraskan 
and  has  been  honored  by  election  to 
our  legislature.  He  is  a  member  of 
our  state  fair  board  of  managers,  the 
master  of  the  State  Grange,  and  has 
filled  many  places  of  trust  and  honor 
in  our  state.  He  is  a  worker  for  the 
best  for  all  our  citizens.  Thus  I 
introduce  to  you  our  boy  "Jim," 
known  by  all  of  you  as  the  Honorable 
J.  D.  Ream  of  Broken  Bow. 

Jefferson  Co.  D.  J.  WOOD. 


RECLAMATION  PROTEST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Almost  thirty 
years'  residence  along  the  North 
Platte  river  from  Casper,  Wyoming, 
to  Scotts  Bluff  enables  me  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  the  irri- 
gation ditches  along  that  stream: 
Until  ten  years  ago  there  was  no 
thought  of  a  scarcity  of  water  for 
all  the  ditches  that  would  ever  be 
built  from  the  North  Platte  between 
these  points.  In  dry  years  the  flow 
was  low,  but  there  was  always  water 
from  one  head-gate  to  the  next. 

Then  the  Pathfinder  dam  was  built 
by  the  government;  but  we  were  as- 
sured that  the  reclamation  project 
would  not  interfere  with  our  water 
rights  in  any  way.  Now  the  govern- 
ment tells  us  that  we  never  had  water 
when  we  needed  it  and  is  asking  the 
farmers  under  the  older  ditches  to 
pay  for  water  from  the  government 
reservoir. 

This  is  not  a  fair  proposition.  The 
builders  of  these  ditches  were  the 
pioneers  of  the  country.  They  under- 
went hardships  and  privations  to 
build  the  ditches  in  order  that  they 
might  grow  crops  on  their  land. 
Almost  before  the  trail  of  the  Indians 
was  wiped  out  of  the  sand  on  the 
Platte  river  some  of  them  were  on 
the  ground  and  declared  this  to  be  a 
country  of  great  agricultural  possi- 
bilities. Some  of  them  never  lived  to 
see  their  hopes  materialized.  Now  is 
it  fair  that  these  home  builders 
should  have  to  pay  for  water  that 
has  been  theirs  for  more  than  twenty 
vears,  or  have  their  water  gates 
closed?  JOEL  JACKSON. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISH 


No  Transaction  is  Complete 
Until  Our  Customer  Is  Satisfied 

NO  FISK  TIRE  can  be  bought  that 
does  not  cany  with  it  our  deter- 
mination to  see  that  the  purchaser 
receives  full  value  for  every  dollar  invested. 
When  you  buy  Fisk  Tires  you  get  your 
money's  worth  plus  the  satisfaction  of 
having  your  every  requirement  met  with 
the  promptness,  fairness  and  courtesy 
which  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
far-reaching  and  complete  SERVICE. 

We  accept  our  full  responsibility  with 
every  transaction.  If  you  buy  our  tires, 
we  must  earn  your  confidence  and  good 
will.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  supply 
mileage;  you  are  entitled  to  our  personal 
interest  in  your  tire  equipment  and  all 
that  pertains  to  it.  Our  one  aim  is  to 
sustain  the  reputation  we  have  estab- 
lished as  the  Squarest  Dealing  Com- 
pany, Makers  of  the  Honestly* -Built, 
Service-Giving  Tire. 

We  are  the  largest  exclusively  Pneumatic 
Tire  builders  in  the  world.  We  are  prob- 
ably the  most  rapidly  growing  company 
in  the  industry.  Our  1912  business  was 
double  that  of  the  year  previous.  To 
date  for  1913  we  have  increased  our  1912 
sales  by  100  per  cent  and  must  continue 
to  add  to  our  building  facilities  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand  for  Fisk  Tires.  Our 
growth  is  due  to  the  QUALITY  ot 
Heavy  Car  Type  Fisk  Tires  and  the 
CONFIDENCE  which  we  inspire. 

Write  Dept.  43  for  "Real  Rubber— Real  Service"  Book 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 


DETROIT-262  Jefferson  Ave. 
ST.  PAUL  -160  West  Sixth  St. 
MlLWAUKEE-452  Milwaukee  St. 
DES  MOINES— 911  W.  Locust  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS— 820  Hennepin  Ave. 


FARGO-405-407  N.  Pacific  Ave. 
BUTTE— 101  East  Broadway 
OMAHA— 2210  Farnam  St. 
ST.  LOU1S-3917  Olive  St. 
KANSAS  CITY— 1604  Grand  Ave. 


CHICAGO— 1440  S.  Michigan  Bd.;    932  Sheridan  Rd.;   4000  Washington  Bd. 
Branches  in  41  Cities 


riatt  pneumatic  ttsss  at.e  guaranteed  wu^j  tilled  with  aixkt  t.:z  recommended  pressure  and  attached 

A  EZATttfO  EtTEEH  ONE  OR  BOTH  OF  THE  ACCOMPANYING  INSPECTION  STAMPS  WHEN  FILLED  WTTH 
U83TITUTE  FOR  AIR  OR  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  OTHER  RIKS  THAN  THOSE  SPECIFIED.  OUR  GUARANTEE  13  W1THDR 


Many  in  Smaller  Towns 

buy  their  Furniture,  Rugs  and  Draperies  from  us  because  we  have  so  many  things 
at   right  prices   that   they  cannot  find  in  their  home  town. 

When  in  Omaha  visit  our  store  and 


lA   BIG   MAX   AND   A  LITTLE  CHILD 

can  sleep  on  the  Way  Sagless  Spring 
without  rolling  together.  Fits  any 
bed.  Twenty-five  years'  guarantee. 
Price   $8.      Order  by  mall. 


see  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
furniture  store  in  Nebraska.  Mer- 
chandise of  guaranteed  quality. 

We  will  fill  yeur  mall  order. 
Ask  for  prices  and  descrip- 
tion of  any  article  you  want. 

For  10  cents  we  will  send  you  a 
25  cent  bottle  of  furniture  polish. 
Write    to    Dept.  B. 

Beaton       Laier  Co., 

415-17  SO.  16TH  ST.         OMAHA,  NEB. 
Payments  if  you  wish 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie*  Publisher. 
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Make  Every  Acre 
Pay  Biggest  Profits 


The  Hart-Parr  ONE  MAN  Plowing  Outfit 

Illustration  shows  hotv  easy  it  is  to  free  a  single 
bottom  of  trash,  without  disturbing  the  adjustment 
of  the  rest  of  the  plow,  while  tractor  is  in  motion 


Deep,  Early  Fall  Plowing 


Superior  and  Original  Feat- 
ures of  Design  Found  Only 
in  the  small,  light  Hart-Parr 
Tractor  and  Self  Lift  Plow. 

Trarf-ft|»— Lightest  weight, 
*  a^wi  yet  great  strength. 
Only  300  parts— others  have  800 
to  1500.  Main  frame  is  astrong, 
one-piece  casting.  Drivewheels 
with  wonderful  wave  form  lugs, 
are  solid  steel  castings—  not  built 
up  or  pieced.  Driver  lugs  give 
31  percent  greater  surfacecontact 
than  any  other.  Can  be  equipt 
with  Hart-Parr  '*Hold  Fust1' ex- 
tension lugs, the  lugs  with  a  bull 
dog  grip  in  soft  soil.  Especially 
designed  carburetor  operates  ef- 
ficiently on  cheapest  kerosene. 

Plow- 33^3  percent  Ifchter 
1  IUW  than  any  other  and  has 
one-third  less  parts.  Combined 
automatic  and  hand  lift.  To 
raise  or  lower  bottoms,  merely 
pull  a  rope  attached  to  clutch 
lever.  Any  one  bottom  maybe 
raised  with  hand  lift  attachment 
without  disturbing  adjustment  of 
rest  of  plow.  Spring  beamcoupler 
enables  plows  to  skid  around  or 
over  obstructions  and  prevents 
breakage. 


Illustration 
"Hold  Fast1 
and  pullou 
out  tearing 


shows  how  Hart-Parr 
'lugs  grip  the  ground 
t  straight  away  with- 
up  the  soil. 


is  the  foundation  of  an  ideal,  mellow  seed  bed 
— one  that  is  best  for  seed  germination  and 
growth.  But  early  fall  plowing  that  is  deep 
enough  to  secure  best  results  would  ruin  the 
sturdiest  horses  and  prove  a  costly  operation. 
Instead  of  risking  your  horses,  do  your  fall 
plowing  with  a 


H 


ART-PAR 

-OIL  TRACTOR- 


R 


and  save  time,  labor  and  money.  The  small  light  trac- 
tor and  "Self-Lift"  plow  shown  in  the  illustration 
make  an  Ideal  One-Man  Outfit  for  farms  of  100  to  320 
acres.  You  operate  both  tractor  and  plow  right  from 
the  engine  platform.  Easily  plow  10  to  15  acres  daily 
— 6  to  8  inches  deep — the  work  of  12  good  horses.  Work 
the  outfit  24  hours  daily,  if  necessary.  It  never  tires 
or  gets  overheated. 

Fall  Plowing  Means  Bigger  Profits 

With  this  outfit,  you  can  follow  up  harvesting  and 
threshing  without  delay  and  kill  injurious  weeds,  in- 
sects, grubs  and  bugs  before  they  do  any  damage.  You 
can  turn  up  new  plant  life,  conserve  the  rainfall  and 
distribute  your  farm  labor  more  evenly  over  entire  year. 
When  spring  comes,  your  rush  work  is  a  simple  task 
instead  of  a  heavy  round  of  hard  work.  Your  plowing 
is  done — you  need  only  disc  and  seed  and  do  it  with 
this  same  tractor.  And  no  matter  how  wet  or  back- 
ward the  season,  with  your  plowing  out  of  the  way, 
you  can  get  your  seed  in  several  weeks  earlier  and 
give  it  a  better  start. 

Power  for  All  Farm  Work 

And  remember— this  Hart-Parr  Tractor  is  more 
than  a  one  purposeoutfit.  Inadditionto  plowing,  use 
it  for  discing,  seeding,  harrowing,  harvesting,  thresh- 
ing and  hauling ;  fill  silos,  shell  corn,  in  (act,  do  all 
your  traction  and  belt  work  with  it. 

We  build  a  size  for  every  farm,  large  or  small.  We 
can  meet  your  power  requirements. 

Writ*  today  for  catalog,  special  circular*  and 
expert  information  on  power  farming  cortj. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

208  Lawler  St.      Charles  City,  la. 


My  Famous  $r?9  Offer 


My  specinl  "ONE  DOLLAR  OFFER"  has  pleased  so  many  farm- 
ers that  I  have  decided  to  keep  it  up  for  another  month  and  thus  let 
everybody  take  advantage  of  it.   Here  it  is: 

You  rend  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you,  ALL  FREIGHT 
PAID  BY  MYSELF,  this,  my  new  1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner.  Use  the  machine  a  month.  If  satisfied  at  end  of  30 
days,  pay  me  my  low  cash  price  or  give  me  your  note,  without  in- 
terest, payable  January  1,  1914.   If  not  satisfied,  return  the  ma- 
chine at  my  freight  expense  and  I'll  return  your  dollar. 

As  a  matter  of  fnct,  $1.U0  won't  half  pay  me  for  the  freight.  I  only  want 
the  dollar  to  hold  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 

Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

1  a  •^rt.er  41  years'  experience,  I  know  every  grain  and  noxious  weed  grown  in 
I  America.  I  know  the  section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain  and 
weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and 
[  Cleaner  should  have  the  special  equipment  for  the  particular  farming  section 
to  which  it  goes.  For  example,  I  send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of 
screens,  riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to  California.  There  are 
scarcely  two  states  in  the  United  States  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus  you 
1  get  the  exact  outfit  to  handle  the  grains  and  weed  seed 
on  your  farm.  If  yon  want  more  or  different  screens. 
I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny  would  I  ask  for 
extra  screens  and  riddles. 

The  Chatham  now  handles  over  70  seed  mix- 
tures—wheat, oats,  peas,  beans,  corn,  barley 
flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.    Takes  cockle,  wild" 
oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed  wheat; 
any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn  from 
clover;  s«rts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Re 


Manson  Campbell 


moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  shrunken, 
cracked  or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  all 
dust,  dirt  and  chaff.  It  Is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.   Handles  60  bushels  grain  per 
k  hour.    Gas  power  or  hand  power. 
Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 

My 

Free     ^a»V  FREE  by  next  mail  m  latest 

Service  ^^L.  cpPvriehted  book,  "The  Chatham 
Depart-  °>'8tem  oi  Breeding  Big  Crops.' 

meat  will  Ti.AdiresS  De£* '  48  1.  ..  « 

separate, clean^^^.     The  Manson  Campbell  Co. 
and  grade  FREE  ^^^^^     Detroit,  Mich, 
any  mixture  you   ^^^^^^      Kansas  Ciy,  Mo. 
■end  in.    If  you've   ^^a^^^^_    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

got  some  impurity  in  your^^^ 
grain  that  you  cannot  get 
rid  of.  don't  get  discouraged 
Write  me.  Send  postal  for  Big  Free  Boot 


Brings  It- 
Freight  Paid 


1914  Model 


PLAN   10 K  CATTLE  BARN 

It  is  my  intention  to  build  a  cattle 
barn  (for  feeding)  in  the  near  future, 
and  I  would  like  all  the  information 
I  can  get  in  regard  to  plans  that  will 
give  the  greatest  convenience  and  hay 
room.  Which  side  of  the  bain  is  the 
best  place  for  a  silo,  and  what  kind 
of  a  silo  is  most  highly  recommended? 

The  plan  for  the  barn  as  I  have 
now  worked  it  out  is  48x32x16  feet, 


The  false  plate 
shown  to  the 
rtyht  is  to  be 
used  at  (A) 
in  the  cross- 
Sect/on  anct 
to  ex-tend. 
from(K)  totyJ 
in  the  first 
floer  /b/an 


False   Plate  and   Rafter  Bracing 

with  a  hay  fork  on  the  south  side  and 
silo  on  the  north.  It  has  a  self- 
supporting  mill  roof,  with  hay  droop- 
ing to  the  ground  011  a  space  16x32 
feet.  This  gives  stable  room  for 
cattle  on  each  end  of  the  barn,  16x32 
feet,  and  allows  a  twelve-foot  rolling 
door  at  each  end  of  the  sheds. — Wil- 
liam BueMer,  Johnson  Co. 

The  accompanying  plans  for  a  feed- 
ing barn  were  designed  to  meec  your 
needs.  This  barn  embodies  all  the 
features  suggested  in  your  letter  and 
is  more  convenient  from  the  stand- 
point  of    one    who    wishes   to  feed 


Cross-Section  of  Feeding  Barn 

ensilage.  It  is  32x48  feet,  with  hay 
coming  entirely  to  the  ground  on  a 
space  16x32  feet.  Around  this  space 
extends  the  hay -feeding  manger. 
Around  the  wall  of  the  barn  is  shown 
the  onsilage  feeding  trough,  which  is 
conveniently  served  by  a  feed  carrier 
—  the  feed  car  being  filled  in  front 
of  the  silo  door.  Even  though  you 
should  decide  not  to  install  a  feed 
earlier,  this  type  of  barn  would  be 
more  convenient  than  the  plan  you 
suggest,  as  the  feed  is  very  easily 
carried  around  and  distributed. 

I  have  shown  a  self-supporting  mill 
roof,  which  affords  a  maximum 
amount  of  unobstructed  hay  room. 
Looking  at  the  plan,  you  will  see  in 
the  drawing  showing  a  cross-section 
that  a  double  plate  is  used  at  the 
place  marked  "A."  This  construction 
is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
stretch  of  plate  thirty-two  feet  long 
where  the  space  for  hay  extends  to 


the  ground  and  which  cannot  be  tied 
into  the  floor  joists.  If  some  precau- 
tion were  not  taken,  this  section 
would  be  sure  to  spread  and  give  bad 
results. 

In  answer  to  your  question  about 
silos  I  will  say  that  a  silo  will  not 
freeze  so  badly  on  a  south  side,  but 
the  arrangement  of  buildings,  yards 
and  feed  alleys  will  seldom  permit 
of  its  being  placed  there.  The  best 
kind  of  a  silo  to  build  will  depend 
largely  upon  local  conditions.  The 
monolithic  cement  silo  is  giving  good 
satisfaction,  and  the  tile  silo  is  also 
good.  If  you  desire  a  silo  that  will 
be  a  permanent  fixture  on  your  place, 
and  which  will  cost  you  nothing  for 
repairs,  you  should  consider  some 
form  of  cement  or  clay-block  silo. 

1  VAN  D.  WOOD. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


DRY  EARTH  CLOSETS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  read 
the  article  on  sanitary  privies  in  the 
issue  of  June  4,  page  629,  and  would 
like  to  give  my  own  experience. 
Forty  years  ago  I  had  a  large  boarding 
and  day  school  for  boys,  and  had  a 
very  clean  and  well  kept  closet  at  a 
corner  of  the  garden  beyond  a 
covered  playground.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  benefits  of  an  earth 
closet.  I  told  the  gardener  to  fill  up 
the  pit  even  with  the  floor,  to  put  a 
fair  sized  box  under  each  seat,  to 
sprinkle  each  with  dry  earth,  and  to 
place  a  box  of  dry  earth  with  a  scoop 
by  each  seat.  Then  I  explained  to 
my  pupils  the  importance  of  having 
the  closet  perfectly  clean  and  san- 
itary, and  directed  that  each  boy 
should  throw  in  enough  earth  to  cover 
excretions.  The  gardener  was  charged 
to  watch  how  the  plan  worked  and  to 
empty  the  boxes  whenever  necessary, 
but  at  least  once  a  week.  The  result 
was  all  I  expected. 

After  some  years  I  left  the  school 
and  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  a  western 
town.  Immediately  I  had  the  pit  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  filled  up  and 
a  double  hanging  door  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  closet  without  any  boxes 
under  the  seat.  Every  few  Mornings 
I  would  turn  up  the  doors  and  fasten 
them  open  with  screw  hooks  and  eyes 
attached  for  that  purpose,  then  remove 
the  contents  with  a  spade  without  any 
offense  to  smell  or.  sight.  This  done, 
I  would  throw  in  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  earth  for  a  foundation.  A 
mixture  of  lime  might  be  better,  but 
the  earth  costs  nothing. 

I  wish  that  every  farmer — aye,  every 
person  in  town  or  Country  who  uses 
an  outdoor  closet — would  try  this  plan 
and  continue  its  use.  No  fear  of  flies 
— no  fear  of  contaminating  the  wells — 
no  offensive  odors!  If  we  turn  to 
Deuteronomy  xxiii,  12-14,  we  see  that 
God  through  Moses  commanded  Israel 
to'  cover  and  disinfect  all  excretions. 
I  would  that  all  cities,  towns,  villages 
and  townships  would  pass  ordinances 
requiring  earth  closets  to  be  always 
used  at  home  and  at  all  school  houses 
where  there  is  no  better  arrangement, 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  for  the 
improvement  of  health  in  individuals 
and  the  community.  If  anyone  has 
a  better  suggestion,  let  us  have  it 
through  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

H.  VEYSET. 

Boulder  Co.,  Colo. 


Nebraska's  irrigation  farmers  will 
no  doubt  find  a  good  market  for  their 
potatoes  this  year.  The  mid-summer 
drouth  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the 
state  cut  the  spud  crop  there  very 
short. 


Wouldn't  horses  feel  fresher  and 
work  better  in  hot  weather  if  watered 
once  or  twice  in  the  field  during 
each  half  day? 


I  GUARANTEE  A<LL  NEBRASKA  FARMER  ADVERTISERS— S.  R.  McKELVIE 
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SIX 

$2150 

Specifications 

Six-Cylinder,  50  li.  p.  Motor 
Dual  Ignition,  Magneto 
Circulating  Lubrication 
Multiple  Disc  Clutch 
Selective  SMding  Gears 
Full  Floating  Bear  Axle 
Four  Double-Acting  Brakes 
121-Inch  Wheelbase 
35x4^ -Inch  Tires 


SIX 

$2150 


Equipment 


Westinghouse  Electric  Starter 
Westinghouse  Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Horn  Under  Hood 
Stewart  60-Mile  Speedometer 
Rain-Vision  Windshield 
Mohair  Top,  Boot,  Curtains 
Q.  D.  Demountable  Rims 
Tire  Irons,  Kit,  Tools 
Foot  Rest,  Robe  Rail 


Big  Features 

Left-hand  Drive 

Center  Control 

Large,  Comfortable  Body 

Full  Turkish  Upholstery 

Marion  Dark  Blue  Color 

Nickel-Plated  Trimmings 

Sheffield  (English)  Steel  Springs 

Pressure  Gasoline  System 

All  Working  Parts  Enclosed 


The  MARION  factory  in  presenting  to  the  public  the  MARION 
"SIX"  are  following  out  their  established  policy  of  keeping  abreast 
with  the  times  in  automobile  production.  This  new  car  takes  the 
place  in  their  line  of  their  higher  powered  four  cylinder  car.  It  in 
nowise  discredits  that  machine,  but  is  built  in  response  to  a  demand 
by  the  better  class  of  buyers  who  are  looking  for  a  six  cylinder  car. 

This,  like  their  37 A  Touring.  Bobcat  Roadsters,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  years  gone  by,  is  not  ■  an  experiment.  The  MARION 
factory  experiment  at  their  ©wn  expense  and  not  at  the  expense 


of  the  trade,  therefore  they  have  never  made  -  a  backward  step 
in  production. 

The  MARION  "SIX"  is-made  on  the  same  general  plan,  with  the 
necessary  additions,  as  every  other  car  they  have  built  in  the  11 
years  of  their  business  life.  For  every  dollar  taken  from  the  buyer 
of  a  MARION  CAR  is  given  to  him  a  full  dollar's  value  in  return. 

The  policy  of  the  MARION  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  build  for 
riuality  in  construction  and  operation  and  thus  cultivate  that  class 
of  users  of  cars  who  are  a  credit  to  the  machines  they  run. 


$1475    The  Marion  Fours  $1475 


3  7 A  Touring—  38 A  Roadster— Bobcats 


Specifications 


Four-cylinder,  40  horse 
Dual  Ignition,  Magneto 
Circulating  Lubrication 
Cone  Clutch,  Leather  Faced 
Selective  Sliding  Gears 
Semi-Floating  Rear  Axle 
Four  Double-Acting  Brakes 
112-Inch  Wheelbase 
34  x  4-Inch  Tires 


Equipment 


Westinghouse  Electric  Starter 
Westinghouse  Electric  Lighting 
Horn  Under  Hood 
Warner  Speedometer 
Rain-Vision  Windshield 
Silk  Mohair  Top  and  Boot 
Q.  D.  Demountable  Rims 
Tire   Irons,   Kit  Tools 
Foot  Rest  and  Robe  Rail 


37A  Touring,  38A  Roadster  and  the  "Bobcat"  need  no  announcement  for  the  present  and  coming 
se-ason,  as  there  are  no  mechanical  "blunders"  to  "salve"  over  under  the  pretext  of  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, etc.,  etc.  The  MARION  line  of  motor  cars  have  been  stable,  staple  and  consistent,  from  the 
first  to  the  present  moment  always  up  to  date. 

We  invite  the  best  patronage  obtainable — Selling  through  the  regular  trade  where  introduced — 
Offering  special  inducements  to  individual  buyers  for  introductory  purposes — Our  policy  is  absolute 
fairness  to  all — "Write  for  catalogs  and  further  information. 


Marion  Automobile  Co.  c.  w.  mcd^a  m*. 

2101-3  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

MARION  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Factory  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Nebraska  State  Fair 

Lincoln — September  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  1913 


Claims  to  offer  a  liberal  education 
from  object  lessons  coupled  with  good 
wholesome  amusement. 

The  best  display  of  Agriculture, 
Horticulture  and  Education  made  in 
the  United  States  in  19 1 3. 

All  the  Automobiles  for  inspection. 
Acres  of  Farm  Machinery. 

Three  Harness  and  Two  Running 
Races  daily. 

Liberates  Band  and  Grand 
Opera  Company 

in  four  concerts  daily 

Five  State  Bands 

Among  the  amusement  features  will  be 


Every  Night 

Pain's  Mammoth  Spectacle 
"Old  Mexico  1847" 

The  Storming  and  Capture  of  Fortress  Chapultepec 

The  Awful  and  Awe-Inspiring  Spectacle  of  Mt.  Popocatapetl 
in  Volcanic  Eruption 

Scenic  Effects  350  Feet  Long— 200  Performers 
Followed  by  the  Greatest 

Fireworks  Display 

Ever  Seen  in  Nebraska 


Vaudeville 

Before  the  Grand  Stand 

Afternoons  and  Evenings 

BOBKERS'  ARABIAN  MARVELS 

The  Greatest  Athletes  Ever  Brought  to  the  Civilized  World 
REX  COMEDY  CIRCUS 
Greatest  of  All  Laughing  Hits 
ROYAL  TETSUWARI  JAPS 
Six  Marvelous  Acrobats 
FIVE  FLYING  MUNICHS 
Wizards  of  the  Air 
PREVOST  &  BROWN 
The  Corkscrew  Kid 
BURNS,  BROWN  &  BURNS 
Triple  Bar  Comedy  Act 

THE  PERFORMING  ELEPHANTS 
TRAPEZE  DUO 


Boys'  School  Encampment 
Patterson's  Shows 


CONJURING  WITH  CORN 

August  is  a  hot  time  to  talk  about 
anything  so  complicated  as  corn 
breeding  methods — mind  this  is  not 
slang,  only  a  literal  statement  of  fact 
— but  it  is  a  good  time  to  see  and 
study  corn-breeding  plats.  So  one 
morning  not  long  ago  when  Prof.  T. 
A.  Kiesselbach,  in  charge  of  experi 
mental  agronomy  at  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station,  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  through  the  corn-breeding 
plats  and  fields  at  the  University 
Farm  my  acceptance  was  decisive 
and  sudden. 

I  shall  try  to  describe  the  results 
as  they  appear  in  August  of  breeding 
methods  about  which  we  read  in 
winter,  or  perhaps  see  illustrated  by 
charts  and  exhibits  at  the  state  corn 
show.  There  is  no  denying  that  the 
corn  looked  jaded.  "I  want  you  to 
see,"  said  Professor  Kiesselbach, 
frankly,  "that  we  are  only  human  at 
the  experiment  station  and  cannot 
do  the  impossible.  So  many  people 
seem  to  think  we  ought  not  to  be 
affected  by  drouth  here;  but  we  can 
not  perform  miracles."  Then  he 
plunged  into  a  history  of  the  corn  at 
which  we  were  looking. 

The  "ear  to  row"  method  of  corn 
breeding  was  once  quite  widely  advo- 
cated for  farmers.  In  that  method 
rows  are  planted  in  a  plat  each  with 
the  kernels  from  a  single  ear.  A 
remnant  of  each  ear  is  saved.  At 
husking  time  the  yield  of  each  row 
Indicates  the  yielding  power  of  each 
ear.  The  best  of  the  remnant  ears 
are  kept  for  propagation  and  the 
others  are  destroyed.  This  system 
is  rather  "too  much"  for  the  average 
busy  farmer;  he  hasn't  time  for  it. 
No  "ear  to  row"  plats  are  being 
planted  at  the  Nebraska  station  now, 
although  some  of  the  progeny  of  this 
system  is  still  being  grown.  In  the 
field  it  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  commercial  corn  from 
which  it  came;  it  will  take  harvest 
records  to  show  a  difference. 
Competition  in  Corn 

Another  method  of  corn  breeding 
being  used  at  the  Nebraska  station 
is  called  the  "competition"  method 
It  operates  on  the  principal  of  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest."  Corn  is 
planted  very  thickly— five  stalks  to 
the  hill.  Only  the  sturdiest  plants 
bear  ears  of  any  size.  The  theory  is 
that  these  best  ears  are  from  the  most 
vigorous  plants,  plants  with  the 
highest  yielding  ability,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  are  good  seed  and 
will  reproduce  vigorous  stalks.  Of 
course,  this  thick  planting  is  only  for 
the  seed  plat,  not  for  the  general 
field  where  the  results  of  the  method 
are  tested. 

This  year  it  looks  as  though  the 
ears  in  the  thickly  planted  plats 
would  be  few  and  far  between. 
They'll  not  be  the  kind  that  would 
win  at  a  "pretty  ear"  corn  show. 
Nevertheless,  they  will  carry  the  in- 
herited characters  of  their  parents 
and  reproduce  them  next  year,  so  far 
as  is  known,  just  as  well  as  though 
the  season  had  been  favorable  and 
the  best  ears  large. 

Professor  Kiesselbach  is  trying  to 
determine  the  effect  of  inbreeding 
upon  the  yield  of  corn.  To  do  this, 
corn  must  be  inbred.  The  field  where 
this  is  done  would  look  mighty  funny 
to  a  practical  farmer.  The  tassels 
and  shoots  were  covered  with  large 
paper  bags,  tied  on  securely.  This  is 
necessary  to  prevent  pollen  blowing 
about  promiscuously.  The  ear  on 
each  stalk  is  fertilized  by  hand  with 
pollen  from  the  same  stalk,  and  then 
covered  as  described. 

The  first  year  there  is  no  noticeable 
effect.  But  the  next  year  this  inbred 
seed  produces  stunted  stalks  not  more 
than  half  as  tall  as  stalks  from  seed 
of  the  same  variety  fertilized  in  the 
field  in  the  natural  way.  When 
artificial  inbreeding  produces  such 
disastrous  results,  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  limited  amount  of  self- 
fertilization  that  must  take  place  in 
every  open  cornfield?  This  is  being 
studied  at  the  Nebraska  station. 

Alternate  rows  of  a  plat  of  corn 
are  detasseled.  Seed  ears  are  taken 
only  from  detasseled  rows,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  self  pollination  at 
all.  This  seed  is  then  compared  with 
seed  from  a  field  where  pollination 
takes  place  naturally.  This  line  of 
work  has  not  been  carried  far  enough 
yet  by  Professor  Kiesselbach  to  show 
whether  or  not  the  small  amount  of 
self-fertilization  that  takes  place  in 
a  cornfield  naturally  lowers  the  yield 
of  seed  therefrom. 

Splitting  Varieties 
Corn  breeders  have  lately  discov- 


ered that  the  ordinary  commercial 
varieties  of  corn,  such  as  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent,  Iowa  Silver  Mine,  and 
the  others,  which  we  commonly  think 
of  as  being  pure,  are  really  not  so, 
but  are  each  composites  of  several 
primary  strains.  By  continued  inbreed- 
ing these  strains  can  be  separated. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  appearance  of 
stalks  from  seed  that  was  artificially 
inbred.  When  ears  on  these  inbred 
stalks  are  again  fertilized  by 
hand  each  with  the  pollen  from 
its  own  stalk  the  degrees  of  in- 
breeding becomes  still  greater.  -When 
continued  long  enough  this  breaks 
the  variety  up  into  its  primary 
strains  each  of  which  appears  quite 
distinctly.  At  the  Nebraska  station 
Professor  Montgomery  separated 
Hogue's  Yellow  Dent  into  some  half 
dozen  strains.  These  have  been  kept 
going  by  Professor  Kiesselbach  since 
Professor  Montgomery  has  left. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
on  the  University  Farm  is  the  plat 
where  these  strains  are  growing. 
Each  occupies  a  row.  In  each  row 
the  plants  are  so  uniform  that  one 
looks  exactly  like  another.  But  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  rows. 
In  one  row  the  stalks  all  have  red 
blades  at  the  bottom.  In  another  the 
blades  are  very  erect.  In  still  an- 
other the  stalks  all  lean  badly. 

The  plants  of  each  of  the  strains 
are  dwarfed  and  in  a  good  season 
bear  but  little  grain.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  stalks  of  these  pure  strains 
will  produce  any  ears  at  all  this  year 
except  where  they  are  watered.  In 
one  plat  water  is  being  applied  so 
that  seed  will  be  secured  with  which 
to  perpetuate  the  experiment.  Sev- 
eral years'  work  would  be  lost  if  this 
were  not  done. 

What  is  the  value  of  this  sort  of 
juggling  with  corn?  That  question 
cannot  be  answered  yet,  except  to  say 
that  it  all  adds  to  our  knowledge 
about  corn.  It  has  already  shown 
that  a  commercial  variety  -of  corn  is 
not  really  pure,  but  is  a  composite, 
and  that  corn  must  be  a  composite  in 
order  to  amount  to  anything.  When 
inbred  and  reduced  to  pure  strains  it 
amount  to  little  for  grain  production. 

There  is  another  possibility  in  this 
work.  Some  half  dozen  strains  have 
been  isolated  from  Hogue's  Yellow 
Dent.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two 
of  these  are  a  detriment  to  the  others 
in  the  combination.  Perhaps  by  re- 
combining  the  pure  strains  in  differ- 
ent ways  something  better  than 
Hogue's  Yellow  Dent  can  be  secured. 
Some  results  of  this  kind  of  work 
done  in  the  east  have  been  quite 
favorable.  Professor  Kiesselbach  is 
trying  out  combinations  of  different 
pure  strains  from  Hogue's  Yellow 
Dent  to  see  what  the  result  will  be. 
It  is  work  only  for  scientific  corn 
breeders,  but  it  may  have  great  value 
to  farmers  in  the  end. 

Cross-Bred  Corn 
Another  line  of  investigation  at  the 
Nebraska  station  is  the  testing  of 
cross-bred  seed  corn.  This  is  secured 
by  planting  two  varieties  of  the  same 
general  nature,  like  Learning  and 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  together  in  alter- 
nate rows  and  detasseling  the  stalks 
of  one  variety.  The  ears  on  the  de- 
tasseled stalks  are  cross-bred.  Such 
cross-bred  seed  is  being  tested  out  in 
the  field  this  year.  It  will  require 
harvesting  to  show  the  effects  of 
cross-breeding,  for  it  is  hardly  notice- 
able in  the  field.  It  is  a  method  that 
has  brought  somewhat  remarkable 
results  in  Connecticut. 

The  theory  back  of  the  method  is 
that  varieties  of  corn  by  continued 
selection  to  one  type  become  more  or 
less  inbred  and  weakened.  By  cross- 
ing them  with  other  varieties  vigor  is 
given  to  the  progeny.  Of  course,  the 
plan  does  not  contemplate  that  seed 
shall  be  saved  from  the  fields  where 
cross-bred  seed  is  used,  but  that  the 
original  varieties  shall  be  re-crossed 
each  year  to  produce  the  seed  corn 
for  the  general  field  planting. 

Of  many  other  things  that  Profes- 
sor Kiesselbach  and  his  assistants  are 
doing  with  corn  I  might  write,  but  if 
I  undertook  to  cover  them  all  both 
my  space  and  my  readers  would  be 
exhausted,  so  I  refrain.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  other  experiment  station 
in  the  country  ^s  doing  more  work 
with  corn,  or  work  of  a  more  funda- 
mental nature.  It  has  been  discourag- 
ing this  year,  for  drouth  threatened 
to  ruin  the  corn  and  cut  off  experi- 
mental data;  but  it  now  seems 
assured  that  some  corn  will  be  har- 
vested on  the  University  Farm  in  spite 
of  the  season.  An  abnormal  season  is 
not  a  good  one,  however,  in  which  to 
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make  comparisons  between  strains 
and  varieties  of  corn. 

I  asked  Professor  Kiesselbach  if  he 
expected  to  evolve  some  method  of 
corn  improvement  that  would  result 
in  vastly  increased  yields  per  acre. 
"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  have  some  rather 
definite  notions  about  the  limitations 
of  corn  breeding,  or  any  kind  of  plant 


breeding,  but  I  am  not  talking  about  1 
them  for  publication  just  now."  From 
which  we  may  conclude  that  he  does 
not  expect  plant  breeding  to  revolu- 
tionize farming  as  so  many  gushing 
persons  have  promised.  But  it  must 
be  fun  to  find  out  things  the  way 
Professor  Kiesselbach  and  his  assist- 
ants are  doing.  L.  S.  H. 


By  a  Jayhawker 

Last  evening,  after  a  day  in  the  hay 
field  with  the  mercury  at  107,  one  of 
the  boys  was  reading  about  a  man 
who  had  just  been  drowned  in  Lake 
Michigan.  "What  a  delightful  death," 
was  his  comment.  "I  wonder  what 
the  fare  would  be  to  the  nearest  point 
on  Lake  Michigan?"  We  didn't  won- 
der at  his  exclamation.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  certainly  seems  that  we 
are  living  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
lake.  This  has  been  the  worst  week, 
so  far  as  crop  damage  is  concerned, 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  barring  one 
certain  week  in  July,  1894.  In  1901 
it  was'  dry  here  and  we  didn't  raise 
much  corn,  but  there  were  no  hot 
winds,  and  the  fodder  didn't  dry  up 
until  about  the  usual  time.  But  this 
week,  with  the  usual  daily  average 
of  104  to  107  degrees,  the  fodder  is 
drying  so  fast  that  if  conditions  don't 
change  we  shall  soon  have  to  cut  the 
corn.  We  were  hoping  for  a  breathing 
spell  after  haying,  but  it  begins  to 
look  as  though  we  wouldn't  get  it. 

This  section  of  the  state  will  have 
plenty  of  rough  feed  such  as  hay  and 
fodder,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have 
corn  enough  to  make  mention  of  in 
the  agricultural  reports.  This  is  one 
of  the  years  when  we  cheerfully 
admit  that  New  England  can  beat  us 
raising  corn.  The  drying  up  of  the 
fodder  is  much  worse  in  some  fields 
than  in  others.  Some  fields,  on  land 
heavily  manured,  or  which  were 
planted  on  sod  ground,  are  dry  enough 
to  cut  today,  August  9,  while  other 
fields  have  fired  but  little.  We  have 
one  field  on  the  bottom  which  will 
produce  a  few  nubbins;  perhaps  we 
may  find  enough  in  the  field  to  furnish 
our  seed  for  next  year.  The  best  field 
on  the  farm,  while  it  has  made  a  good 
growth  of  fodder,  will  hardly  have  a 
nubbin  on  it.  This  field  was  plowed 
deep  in  the  fall,  was  worked  down 
this  spring  until  it  was  like  a  garden 
and  was  then  top-planted,  two  kernels 
to  the  hill.  Had  we  listed  the  field 
this  spring  we  might  have  raised  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  it,  for  it  will 
stand  more  drouth  than  any  other 
land  on  the  farm.  A  little  corner  of 
this  field  was  listed  and  on  that  there 
are  a  good  many  ears. 

The  field  just  mentioned  was  farmed 
according  to  the  best  practice  and  in 
an  average  year  it  would  have  made 
the  best  corn  on  the  farm.  But  we 
have  another  field  which  was  listed 
to  corn  this  spring  with  no  more 
preparation  than  cutting  the  stalks. 
This  field  is  green  today  and  will 
make  the  best  fodder  on  the  farm. 
When  we  listed  this  field  last  spring 
we  were  ashamed  of  the  way  it  was 
done.  It  was  "hogged  in"  if  ever  a 
field  was,  and  now  it  is  standing  the 
dry  weather  better  than  any  field 
around  here.  It  all  goes  to  prove  that 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  there  can 
be  no  hard  and  fast  rules  laid  down. 
But  in  nine  years  out  of  ten,  good 
farming,  as  we  all  understand  the 
term,  pays  best.  There  are  occasional 
exceptions,  like  the  one  noted  above, 
that  make  us  careless  at  times;  we 
know  we  are  doing  wrong  but  hope 
that  it  will  be  one  of  the  odd  times 
when  poor  farming  will  prove  better 
than  the  good. 

The  water  question  is  beginning  to 
bother  many  of  the  cattlemen  in  this 
section.  There  are  large  pastures  in 
this  part  of  the  state  in  which  no 
provision  is  made  for  water  aside 
from  small  natural  water  courses 
and  ponds,  made  by  damming  some 
draw.  This  is  sufficient  most  of  the 
time,  but  about  once  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  there  comes  a  season 
which  dries  up  all  but  the  larger 
streams.  Then  there  is  trouble  on 
hand.  No  wells  have  been  dug  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  either  driving  the 
stock  to  water  or  hauling  it  to  them. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  by 
far  better  for  both  cattle  and  owner 
to  haul  the  water  than  to  drive  to  it. 
When  cattle  are  driven  some  distance 


they  are  dry  when  they  get  back  and 
the  smaller  animals  very  seldom  get 
enough.  If  it  does  not  rain  soon, 
many  of  the  larger  herds  of  cattle  in 
the  pasture  section  will  have  to  be 
moved  sooner  than  the  owners  figured. 


CONSEKVATION  IN  PRACTICE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Now  that  the 
talk  in  regard  to  conservation  of 
natural  resources  has  passed  over  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  way  the 
matter  looks  to  one  who  owns  in  fee 
simple  some  of  those  natural  re- 
sources. I  have  a  neighbor  living  one 
mile  from  a  railroad  station  who  has 
deadened  sixty  acres  of  oak  timber 
preparatory  to  clearing  the  land.  It 
will  be  years  before  it  will  fall  down 
and  decay  so  that  the  land  can  be 
used  for  crops.  My  neighbor  on  the 
other  side,  who  also  owns  timber 
land,  gives  all  the  timber  and  $3  per 
acre  in  cash  to  have  the  land  cleared. 

These  trees,  which  are  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  railroad 
station,  produce  many  railroad  ties 
and  mine  props,  also  lots  of  wood. 
One  mile  further  on  the  owner  of 
timber  gives  15  cents  for  making  ties, 
3  cents  for  posts  seven  feet  long,  and 
$6  per  acre  for  piling  the  brush  for 
burning.  When  the  timber  is  off  the 
sprouts  will  have  to  be  cut  two  or 
three  times  a  year  for  two  years,  and 
the  stumps  will  be  there  for  several 
years  more. 

At  this  distance  from  town  ties  will 
pay  for  making  and  hauling  and  a 
little  for  the  standing  timber,  as  at 
this  distance  mine  props  will  just 
pay  for  making  and  hauling.  The 
average  length  of  haul  is  about  five 
miles,  and  in  that  case  the  ties  will 
barely  pay  for  making  and  hauling, 
but  there  is  not  enough  in  posts  and 
mine  props  to  pay  really  decent  wages 
for  hauling  them.  m 

Ask  a  Nebraska  man  how  he  would 
like  a  job  of  hauling  props  five  miles 
for  75  cents — thirty  of  them  make  a 
load,  and  hills,  stones  and  bad  roads 
made  the  trip  a  half-day's  job — or 
thirty  posts  for  $1.20.  This  reckoning 
docs  not  allow  a  single  cent  for  the 
timber — only  the  labor.  I  saw  a  man 
in  a  nearby  town  with  a  load  of  ten 
ties.  He  said  he  paid  15  cents  apiece 
for  making  them  and  had  hauled 
them  thirteen  miles.  How  much  was 
the  standing  timber  worth?  Why  take 
it  to  town  at  all?  Simply  because 
they  get  a  little  money  and  it  helps 
to  clear  the  land,  and  when  cleared 
it  is  worth  something. 

You  will  see  that  so  long  as  this 
condition  exists  the  timber  is  just  a 
mortgage  on  the  land;  one  can  never 
get  anything  from  the  land  until  the 
mortgage  is  paid — that  is,  cleared  and 
ready  for  use.  How  much  of  this  land 
would  you  take  as  a  gift  if  you  were 
compelled  to  raise  timber  on  it?  Now 
you  will  say:  Think  of  the  future 
value!  Well,  relatively  timber  is  just 
as  high  as  it  will  ever  be,  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  present  time  con- 
crete and  structural  steel  are  just  as 
cheap  as  wood,  and  only  when  these 
rise  in  price  will  lumber  rise  in  price. 
Wood  is  $1.25  per  cord  in  town  and 
not  much  sale  at  that;  it  is  not  worth 
anything  to  ship. 

Oftimes  I  read  of  the  vandalism  of 
those  who  own  farms  and  burn  the 
timber.  Above  I  have  given  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  timber  is  burned. 
It  may  be  that  Uncle  Sam  can  afford 
to  conserve  timber  land,  but  surely  a 
common  farmer  cannot. 

HENRY  PECK. 

Pulaski  County,  Missouri. 


The  short  corn  crop  this  year  will 
cause  a  cleaning  out  of  brood  sows 
that  will  spell  a  short  pig  crop  next 
spring.  It  may  be  a  good  time  to 
keep  out  of  the  crowd.  The  farmer 
who  keeps  a  bunch  of  brood  sows, 
on  wheat  if  necessary,  is  likely  to  find 
a  good  market  awaiting  him  when  the 
pigs  are  ready  for  slaughter. 


Talking  about  cheap  power,  what 
can  beat  a  windmill?  Nebraska  would 
indeed  be  an  arid  state  at  times  if 
we  couldn't  use  the  winds  to  lift 
water.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  wonder- 
ment to  us  why  even  greater  use  is 
not  made  of  the  power  of  the  winds. 


Let  the  Horses  Do  the  Work 

TN  all  the  operations  necessary  to  the  raising  of 
corn,  from  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  in  the 
spring  to  the  planting  and  cultivating,  you  use  power- 
drawn  machines.  Why  stop  a  reasonable  method  and  go  back  fifty 
years  or  more  at  harvest  time?  Why  take  the  horses  off  the  work  just 
when  the  hardest  job  is  to  be  done?  This  year  buy  a  corn  binder  and 
let  the  horses  do  all  of  the  work  incident  to  the  corn  crop. 

There  is  not  alone  the  saving  in  work  to  be  considered;  there  are 
other  important  savings  resulting  from  the  purchase  and  use  of  an 
I  H  C  corn  binder.  Properly  used  it  saves  the  one-third  of  your  corn 
crop  which  the  old  method  wasted.  Each  corn  binder  saves  the  wages 
of  four  or  five  extra  men  or  saves  about  four-fifths  of  the  time  spent  in 
harvesting  the  corn  by  hand.  No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  you  will 
make  money  by  investing  in  an 

I  H  C  Corn  Binder 

Corn  is  hard  to  cut,  but  the  practical  design  and  strong  construction 
of  I  H  C  corn  binders  make  them  last  and  do  good  work  for  years  in 
all  kinds  of  corn,  either  short  or  tall,  standing,  down  or  tangled. 
When  cut  at  the  right  time  and  cured  in  the  shock  the  whole  corn 
crop,  ears,  stalks  and  leaves  are  ready  to  be  turned  to  profit  by  being 
run  through  aa 

I  H  C  Husker  and  Shredder 

Deering,  McCormick  or  Piano 

In  years  when  the  hay  crop  is  short  and  prices  high,  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  nutritious  stover  enables  you  to  bale  your  hay  and  sell  it  in  the 
best  market  without  detriment  to  your  stock.  Shredded  fodder  is 
eagerly  eaten  by  the  stock  and  is  especially  good  winter  feed,  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  heat-producing  materials  it  contains.  It  is 
better  to  use  corn  stover  in  the  barn  than  to  waste  it  in  the  field; 
especially,  since  it  comes  to  you  as  clear  profit  and  at  practically  no 
expense. 

I  H  C  local  dealers  will  assist  you  in  deciding  on  the  right  machines 
for  you  to  buy  and  they  will  give  you  cheerful  and  willing  ser- 
vice, both  before  you  buy  and  afterward,  as  long  as  your  machine 
lasts.  Get  catalogues  and  full  particulars  from  them  or,  write  the 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


A  Silo  Book  Free 

This  is  Vol.37  of  the  celebrated  Cypress  Pocket  Library,  and  its  120 
pages  discuss  the  silo  proposition  in  all  its  phases.  Probably  it  is  the  most 
authoritative  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  silo  subject  ever  published.    It  is 

not  in  any  sense  a  manufacturer's 
.catalog-,  but  it  contains  WORKING 
PLANS  and  SPECIFICATIONS  for 
building:  the  best  and  cheapest  "EVEN 
TEMPERATURE"  silo  ever  invented. 
This  silo  is  not  patented  in  any.  feature 
—the  plans  are  for  YOUR  FREE  USE 
and  profit. 

A  Silo  Book  That  Is 
Authoritative: 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
this  book  are: 

"Billion  Dollar  Waste" 
Silos  New;  Theory  Old 
You  Need  a  Silo 
Dairy  Farm  Profits 
Silage  Makes  Milk  and  Beef 
Beware  of  Frozen  Silage 
Silo  Superstitions 
May  Be  Addition  to  Barn 
Cost  of  Filling  Silo 
Investment  Value  of  Silo 
Must  Be  of  Wood 
Not  Necessarily  Bound 
Lumber  Bill  for  Silo 
May  Be  Built  Inside  Barn 
Soience  Condemns  Cement 
Cement  Too  Expensive 
and  a  dozen  other  topics,  each  given 
a  free,  full  and  fair  discussion — handsomely  illustrated.    Full  plans,  detail  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  building- a  silo  that  WILL  NOT  CRACK.  EXPLODE.  TUM- 
BLE DOWN,  or  FREEZE— nor  will  it  chill  the  silage  at  siloing  time.    This  economic 
masterpiece  is  the  CYPRESS   "EVEN  TEM- 
PERATURE" SILO. 

All  the  Books  Are  FREE 

(FOUR  FARM  BOOKS) 

Vol.  4  is  the  BARN  Book,  with  plans  for  4  barns; 
Vol.  20  is  the  FARM  NEEDS  Book,  with  plans 
for  8  farm  outbuildings;  Vol.36  is  the  CARPEN- 
TRY BOOK,  with  12  plans  and  sketches  of  diffi- 
cult jobs  in  carpentry,  and  Vol.  37  is  the  NEW 
SILO  BOOK. 


Southern 
C  y  p  r  e  s  s 
Mf  r's  Ass'n. 

Hibernia  Bank 

Bids. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


So.  Cypress  Mfrs'  Ass'n. 

100  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  la. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  New  Silo 
Book,  Vol.37 'of  the  Cypress  Pocket 
Library,  also  books  marked  in  the 
squares: 

□  Barn  Book  (4  plans)  Vol.  4. 

□  Farm  Needs  Book  (8  plans)  Vol.  20. 

□  Carpentry  Book  (12  plans)  Vol.  36. 
D  U.  S.  Gov't  Report  on  Cypress. 
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The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Low  Down  Spreader  With 
The  Big  Drive  Wheels 

The  main  reason  why  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  has  been  greater  than  those 
interested  in  the  spreader  business  thought  pos- 
sible, is  because  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is 
built  the  way  you  would  build  a  manure  spreader, 
to  suit  your  own  requirements. 
What  You  Want 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  exactly  what 
you  want  in  a  manure  spreader. 

One  that  is  easy  to  load,  light  for  your 
horses,  free  from  constant  repairing,  and 
one  that  will  last  as  long  as  you  think  it 
ought  to. 
What  You  Get 

With  a  John  Deere  Spreader  you  get  a 
low  down  Spreader  in  which  the  advantage 
of  big  drive  wheels  is  not  sacrificed  for  the 
low  down  feature. 

You  get  a  spreader  that  is  easy  for  your 
horses  because  it  has  these  big  drive  wheels 
together  with  roller  bearings,  few  parts, 
the  fact  that  the  center  of  the  load  is  com- 
paratively near  the  horsea  and  the  load 
evenly  distributed  over  all  four  wheels. 

There  are  no  clutches  to  get  out  of  order, 
no  chains  to  give  trouble,  no  adjustments 
necessary. 

Built  with  a  steel  frame,  securely  braced 
like  modem  railway  bridges,  it  1b  very  strong 
and  durable. 
Why  You  (Jet  These  Things 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  makes 
all  these  things  possible  in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 

It  does  away  with  some  two  hundred 
trouble-giving  parts.  It  makes  the  spreader 
low  down._  It  permits  the  use  of  big  drive 
wheels.  It  does  away  with  clutches,  chains 
and  adjustments.  It  puts  all  the  strain  and 
Stress  of  spreader  On  the  rear  axle,  where 
it  belongs,  not  on  the  sides  and  frame  of 
the  spreader'. 

It  does  a  lot  Of  Other  good  things,  too. 
They  are  fully  illustrated  arid  described  in 
oUf  new  spreader  book. 
Get  This  Spreader  Book 

It  tells  bow  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is 
made  and  why  it  is  made  that  way,  It 
contains  illustrations  of  the  working  parts 
&nd  colored  pictures  of  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  in  the  field.  It  also  has  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  storing,  handling 
and  applying  manure  to  the  land. 

Get  one  of  these  books  free,  by  asking  us 
for  Our  spreader  book,  Y  )fi 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


Has  doors  that  you  never  have  to  take  out, 
but  instead  can  open  and  close  on  hinges. 

Doors  can't  sag,  stick,  bind  or  freeze  in, 
yet  are  always  air-tight,  and  protect  the 
silage  from  freezing  in  winter  and  drying 
in  summer. 

Big,  extending  malleable  hinges  form  a 
safe  and  convenient  ladder— steps  15  inches 
apart,  17  inches  wide  and  7  inches  deep. 

Positively  highest  grade 
material  and  construc- 
tion. 

Send  your  name 
quick  for  copy  of 
our  book  telling 
about  Hinge-Door, 
and 


Lansing 
Silos 


The  splendid  silo 
manufactured  in 
-Lfi  Lansing,  Mich.  Now 
~TT  sold  exclusively  by 
tt  us.  Finest  construc- 
ts tion.  Your  choice  of 
two  excellent  silos  in 
one  book. 

Woods  Bros.  Silo 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

General  Office, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Unsing.Mich.  M»ryviIle,Mo. 
^e<iar  Kapida,  la.  MiDDeapo* 
111,  Minn.    E.  St  Louio,  11L 
I  j   .  ..kv:.  Lexington, Ky 
Deover.Col.  Spokane.Wanh 
Add  rest  Btpt.  2 
2ieare&t  Office 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


FAIR  A  FARMERS'  COLLEGE 


As  a  college  of  practical  agriculture 
the  state  fair  has  a  field  distinctly  its 
own.  It  is  the  great  model  school  of 
successful  farmers.  With  it  the  agri- 
cultural college,  the  university  or  the 
normal  schools  cannot  compete.  The 
best  products  from  up-to-date  farms 
come  to  the  exposition,  and  to  the 
observihg  they  tell  stories  of  improved 
methods. 

For  twenty  years  and  more  thou- 
sands of  successful  farmers  have 
attended  the  state  fair.  They  have 
followed  all  the  advances  in  livestock 
breeding,  in  dairying,  in  the  growing 
of  alfalfa  and  fruit  farming  methods. 
Along  with  the  amusement  features 
of  the  fair  these  regular  patrons  enjoy 
a  five-day  course  in  practical  agri- 
culture. Then  they  return  home  to 
put  their  knowledge  to  immediate 
use.  The  results  are  reported  at  the 
next  state  fair. 

In  thousands  of  cases  busy  men 
cannot  take  a  prolonged  course  in 
college  or  university;  the  majority, 
however,  can  afford  a  holiday  period 
for  rest  and  recreation  at  a  con- 
venient season  of  the  year.  So  the 
state  fair  has  come  to  be  the  poor 


By  (i.  W.  KLINE 

man's  college  and  recreation. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  farmer  who 
means  to  buy  a  tractor,  a  piece  of 
farm  machinery  or  an  automobile.  At 
the  state  fair  he  can  stand  beside  the 
different  makes  of  machines,  watch 
them  In  actual  operation  in  many 
cases,  and  compare  them.  As  a  re- 
sult he  gets  new  ideas — ideas  that 
are  stamped  on  his  mind  in  a  manner 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  livestock  departments  the 
visitor  at  the  fair  sees  animals  from 
the  best  herds  in  Nebraska  and  other 
states.  It  affords  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  different  breeds, 
and  to  get  a  broad  view  of  the  live- 
stock situation. 

Regarding  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural exhibits  the  same  things  are 
true.  This  year  there  will  be  a  school 
in  grading  and  packing  apples.  Ex- 
perts from  the  state  university  and 
from  the  Pacific  coast  orchards  will 
deliver  lectures  on,  and  make  demon- 
strations of,  methods  of  packing 
apples. 


For  the  women  there  are  numerous 
attractions.  The  latest  devices  in 
labor-saving  equipment  for  home  and 
kitchen  will  be  on  exhibition.  In  the 
"Better  Babies"  department  there  will 
be  lectures  on  the  care  of  infants, 
and  liberal  prizes  are  offered  in  the 
baby  contest. 

The  fair  grounds  have  been  im- 
proved in  almost  every  department. 
Seventeenth  street  from  Lincoln  to 
the  grounds  is  being  paved.  Walks 
have  been  laid  in  new  places  on  the 
grounds.  The  new  agricultural- 
horticultural  hall,  now  being  erected, 
will  be  the  finest  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  west.  Elaborate  provisions 
have  been  made  for  the  care  of  the 
automobiles  of  farmers  who  come  to 
the  fair  in  their  machines 

Music  lovers  will  have  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  Liberati's  band  and  corps 
of  opera  singers.  In  addition  four 
bands  from  different  parts  of  the  state 
will  be  present  during  the  week.  The 
race*  and  amusements  will  be  better 
than  ever. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  rea- 
sons why  farmers  will  find  it  profit- 
abel  to  attend  the  state  fair  this  year. 


;OME  FOLKS  ENJOY   A  CLEAN  HORSE  RACE.     HERE'S  WHERE  YOU  SEE  THEM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 


WHEN  GOOD  FARMING  FAILS 

Unfortunately  good  farming  some- 
times produces  lower  yields  than 
poorer  farming.  Take  the  wheat  crop 
in  Nebraska  this  year  for  example. 
In  very  many  cases  wheat  yielded 
less  on  land  that  had  been  manured, 
or  that  had  recently  grown  clover  or 
alfalfa,  than  on  land  cropped  con- 
tinuously without  manure  or  rotation 
with  legumes  since  the  day  the 
prairie  sod  was  broken.  Not  only  is 
this  discouraging  to  farmers  who  are 
trying  to  maintain  the  productivity  of 
their  soil,  but  it  partly  destroys  the 
incentive  to  soil  conservation. 

The  cause  of  the  result  to  which 
we  have  referred  was  dry  weather 
toward  the  close  of  the  growing  period 
for  wheat.  The  reason  is  quite 
simple.  On  very  fertile  land,  under 
the  favorable  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed last  fall  and  again  in  the  spring, 
the  wheat  stooled  heavily  and  made 
a  rank  growth.  Then  when  dry 
weather  came  in  latter  May  and  in 
June  there  was  not  enough  moisture 
to  sustain  all  the  vegetation  and  at 
the  same  time  fill  the  numerous  heads 
with  plump  grain.  Wheat  on  land 
that  did  not  stimulate  such  a  rank 
growth  at  the  outset  was  able  to  ma- 
ture more  normally  on  the  moisture 
supply. 

It  is  true  that  soil  filled  with  organic 
matter,  as  it  is  when  it  has  grown 
clover  or  alfalfa  or  has  been  ma- 
nured, holds  more  moisture  than  soil 
not  so  well  stocked  with  organic 
matter,  but  this  advantage  seems  in 
many  cases  to  be  offset  by  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  a  dense  growth 
of  plants  pumps  the  water  out.  No 
doubt  the  fertile  fields  would  have 
made  a  better  showing  had  conditions 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  wheat's 
growth  been  less  favorable,  and 
generous  rainfall  had  come  at  head- 
ing and  filling  time. 

Illustrative  of  the  same  principle 
is  the  observation  that  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  state  fields  of  wheat  rolled 
in  the  spring  did  not  yield  so  well  as 
unrolled  fields  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. Rolling  improves  the  thrift  of 
young  wheat,  but  where  it  gave  poor 
results  this  year  it  seems  only  to  have 
so  stimulated  the  crop  as  to  make  it 
suffer  worse  from  dry  weather. 

A  similar  effect  is  sometimes  seen 
in  fields  of  wheat  grown  on  summer- 
tilled    ground-      Such    soil  is  well 


stocked  with  moisture  and  available 
plant  food.  These  cause  a  rank 
growth  at  the  outset,  and  unless 
moisture  comes  when  the  grain  is 
filling,  to  sustain  the  good  start 
made,  the  downfall  on  summer-tilled 
land  may  be  greater  than  on  land 
cropped  in  the  usual  way.  Thin  seed- 
ing does  not  control  this  effectively, 
for,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  the 
wheat  will  stool  enormously. 

What  is  true  of  wheat  is  also  true 
of  corn.  Every  farmer  has  observed 
that  corn  on  alfalfa  or  clover  sod,  or 
on  land  recently  manured,  makes  a 
rank  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  if  growing  conditions  are 
favorable,  but  that  it  is  quite  likely 
to  be  the  first  affected  by  severe 
drouth.  In  the  case  of  alfalfa  sod 
this  is  due  as  much  to  the  fact  that 
the  soil  has  been  sapped  of  moisture 
as  to  stimulation  of  the  young  plants 
by  an  abundant  supply  of  plant  food; 
but  on  manured  ground  or  clover  sod, 
drouth  sometimes  strikes  hard,  be- 
cause favorable  conditions  at  the 
outset  have  caused  a  growth  too  rank 
to  be  sustained  by  the  supply  of 
moisture.  Fields  of  corn  where  the 
stalk  growth  is  large  and  the  ears 
small  show  this  effect. 

In  the  west,  where  summer  drouths 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  over- 
stimulation of  crops  at  the  outset  is 
a  big  problem.  Unfortunately  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
control  it.  Shall  we  cease  to  rotate 
crops  and  haul  out  manure  because  on 
land  thus  treated  crops  sometimes 
start  at  a  gait  the  moisture  supply 
will  not  permit  them  to  maintain? 
Shall  we  cease  to  provide  the  very 
best  conditions  for  crops  in  their  early 
growth  because  of  the  danger  of 
encouraging  too  much  leaf  and  stalk? 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  we  shall. 

Add  to  the  organic  matter  in  our 
soils  we  must  in  the  long  run,  but  in 
doing  so  we  shall  have  to  expect  am 
occasional  season  when,  because  of 
over-stimulation  in  the  spring,  crops 
on  the  well  treated  fields  will  yield 
lower  than  on  land  continuously 
cropped  without  attention  to  fertility. 


FARM 
GUSHMAN 


The  High  Power,  f 
Engine  for  All  Farm  Work 

Take  it  wherever 
you  have  use  for 
it — if  weight  lest 
than  200  pound: 


Original 
Binder 
Engine 


SECOND 
HAND... 


AUTOMOBILE 

A  BARGAIN  —  SIX  CYLINDER,  FIVE- 
passenger,  Mitchell,  50  h.  p.,  1912  model; 
run  about  6.000  miles.  Pine  condition.  This 
proposition  is  worth  investigating.  Low 
price  for  quick  sale  by  owner.  Address 
P.  O.  BOX  488  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


4  Full  |Iorse  Power 

Fulls  more  than  rated  power.  4-cycle  auto- 
matic throttle  governor.  Fuel  consumed  Is 
proportioned  to  work— no  waste.  Easy  to 
move  and  handle,  easy  speed  change,  fits  In 
any  place,  simple,  dependable.  Up-to-datO 
farmers  are  buying  the  Farm  Cushman  be- 
cause  It's  an  all-purpose  engine  suited  to 
every  pewer  Job,  from  turning  the  grind- 
stone to  operating  the  binder.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  what  other  farmers  are  doing. 
We  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p.  specialty  engine* 
lor  heavier  work.  Get  descriptive  catalog. 
Don't  buy  till  you  see  it. 

'    CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

)fc  2036  N  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


m 

M0rmil  BALE  20  TONS  OR  MORE  A 
^DAY  AT  COST  OF  ONLY  40c  A  TON. 

Make  big  money  baling  for  your  neighbors^ 
after  yours  is  done. 

The  Cyclone  is  powerful,  durable, 
repair-proof— made  almost  entirely  of 
finest  steel.   Unbreakable  steel  baling' 
chamber,  adjustable  tension,  makes  smooth/ 
clean,  tight  bales, 75to  125  lbs.  as  desired. 
Three  strokeseach  circle.  Self-feed  Work^ 
at  stack,  barn  or  windrow. 

Here*,  the  biggest  money  maker  you  can  1 
boy.    Low  price.   Free  trial  and  absolute 
guarantee  on  every  press.  Write  today- 
fell  information  free. 

Geo.  Ertel  Co. 


.  St.,Quincy,  III. 


Direct  to  User  by  Mall    ->-•  itt 


iRod  your  own  buildings.  "Made 
Right"  Lightning  Cable  Is  pure 
soft  eopper  and  extra  heavy. 
Shipped  on  Trial  _ 
Freight  Prepaid       Q  X 
With  Complete 
Directions,  Foot 
System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  goods  re  , 
turned  at  our  expense.  Write  today  for  oatalOL. 
IOWA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO,  OF  PES  HOINtS,  H,,8f  f  Mu"»"n  ^ 


8Kc. 


w« 

Itaii 
at 
•guls 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  tor  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now 
Aermotor  Co.,  11*4  S.  Campbell  »v 
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WHERE  INDUSTRY  IS  NOT  EINED 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  you  re- 
ceive plenty  of  knocks  on  your 
articles  on  tax  reform  it  is  only 
justice  that  those  who  believe  with 
you  should  help  to  hold  up  your 
hands;  so  I  send  you  for  publication 
the  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Win- 
nipeg (Canada)  Tribune: 

"A  large  trust  company  of  Victoria, 
B,  C,  a  three-million-dollar  banking 
concern,  calls  attention  in  an  adver- 
tisement to  the  cause  of  western 
Canada's  prosperity.    After  mention- 


ing the  climate  as  one  attraction,  it 
goes  on  to  say: 

"  'But  it  is  also  largely  due  to  com- 
mon sense  in  tax  laws  and  the  immi- 
gration these  induce.  The  partial 
application  of  Henry  George's  single 
tax  ideas  in  Victoria  and  Vancouver 
worked  so  well  that  every  town, 
every  city  and  every  province  in 
western  Canada  is  working  for  their 
full  adoption.  Here  it  is  no  longer 
a  greater  crime  to  build  a  chicken 
house  than  to  rob  one,  as  it  is  in 
every  county  of  every  one  of  the 
United  States.    Men  are  not  punished 


for  building  homes,  stores  or  factories 
or  for  raising  crops  or  cows.  Homes, 
factories,  cattle  and  all  personal 
property  are  exempt  and  taxes  are 
levied  on  land  values  and  natural 
resources.  This  tends  to  prevent 
monopoly  and  to  increase  wages, 
profits  and  interest.' 

"It  is  something  new  to  see  a  con- 
servative concern  unqualifiedly  en- 
dorsing radical  and  progressive  legis- 
lation, showing  the  falsity  of  some 
pre-conceived    conservative  notions." 

Phelps  Co.  LANCE  BROWN. 


Special  Proposition 
To  Silo  Buyers. 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  full  details  of 
our  offer  before  you  buy  any  silo.  Gerl 
our  big  portfolio  showing  how  other 
farmers  make  big  nrofits.  Get  our  spe-| 
cial  factory  prices  on 

Champion  Silos. 
The  kind  that  makes  good.  Has  all  mod-J 
srn  improvements,  continuous  doori 
ront,  special  anchors,  double  latch^ 
lladder,  etc. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
H5  1llhSt-_      Des  Moines.^^^^  Get 
ur  Bin 
Catalog. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads. 


The  big  Ward  thousand 
page  Catalogue  is  a  teach- 
er of  domestic  economy 
in  its  broadest  sense. 

It  teaches  "price-econo- 
my" and  "quality  econo- 
my." Quotes  dependable 
merchandise  of  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  quality  for 
prices  asked.  This  great  lesson 
in  Domestic  Economy  is  made 
possible  by  the  practice  of  strict 
commercial  economy  —  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer,  by  mail, 
merchandise  purchased  by  train 
and  boat  load.  A  method  of 
merchandising  that  reducis 
distribution  expenses,  cuts 
wholesale  costs  and  lowers 
retail  prices.  A  method  of 
merchandising  that  enables  you 
to  realize  a  substantial  saving 
on  purchase  prices,  without 
sacrificing  quality. 

Listed  in  our  latest  and  greatest 
Catalogue  is  nearly  every  necessity 
and  luxury  used  and  enjoyed  by 
man,  woman  or  child  —  hcnest, 
dependable  merchandise  correctly 
pictured,  truthfully  described  and 
reasonably  priced. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  a  copy 
of  this  big  book,  sign  and  send  the 
coupon  for  one  to-day. 

Montgomery  Ward  ®  Co. 

Chicago  —  Kansas  City  —  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
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Mogul  Power  Lift  Plows 

The  power  is  transmitted  from  one  of  the  traction  wheels  to  the 
clutch  wheel.  To  lower  the  bottoms  the  operator  pulls  a  rope,  which 
causes  them  to  drop  one  at  a  time  on  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  course  of  the  plow.  In  raising  the  bottoms  the  operation  is  the  same. 
The  timing  of  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  bottoms  Is  such  that  it 
makes  a  square  field,  eliminating  the  three  cornered  pieces  of  unplowed 
laud  left  by  a  plow  which  is  made  so  that  all  bottoms  operate  together. 


Four,  Five 
and  Six 
Furrow 


The  Mogul  Power 
Lift  Engine  Gang 
is  a  triumph  in 
the  building  of 
Traction  Engine 
Plows,  and  is  the 
Ideal  One -Man 
Outfit,  as  the  en- 
gineer can  operate 
the  plows  without 
leaving  his  place 
on  the  engine. 

In  this  plow  we 
have  not  only  pro- 
vided a  simple  and 

substantial  device  for  automatically  raising  and  lowering  the  plows, 
but  we  have  made  it  complete  in  every  detail,  and  it  is  a  plow  that 
can  be  operated  with  extreme  ease. 

Consider  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  adjust  the  depth  of  the  bottoms 
without  stopping  the  engine  and  getting  out  a  collection  of  wrenches. 
Consider  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  raise  any  one  of  the  bottoms  to  clear 
obstructions  or  hold  it  up  while  finishing  a  "land."  Consider  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  be  able  to  raise  all  the  bottoms  a  trifle  when  ascending  a 
steep  grade  for  the  purpose  of  easing  up  a  little  on  the  engine. 

No  other  power  lift  or  automatic  plow  combines  all  the  features  found 
on  the  Mogul.  The  power  lift  appliances  are  all  built  low,  enabling  us  to 
provide  a  platform  for  the  operator.  The  platform  is  hinged  at  the  front 
end  and  can  be  thrown  up  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  the  working  parts. 

We  believe  that  the  Mogul  is  destined  to  take  the  lead,  owing  to 
its  many  superior  features,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  complete 
illustrated  folder,  and  other  details  regarding  prices,  etc. 


Pdrlin&  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  III.  « 


inneapolis  Omaha   St.  Louis 
ioux  Falls     Dallas  Portland 
Kansas  City    Denver  Okla.  City 


He  Scratches  Where  It  Itches 
—and  That  is  Where  He  Gets  It 

How  would  you  like  to  raise  hogs  without  lice 
and  mange?  Is  it  worth  $16  and  what  little  it 
costs  for  oil  to  be  able  to  raise  hogs  for  the  rest 
of  your  life  and  know  ahead  that  your  hogs 
will  never  again  be  bothered  with  lice,  mange 
and  all  disease-breeding  parasites? 

If  so,  buy  one  of  the  famous  Schultz  Hog 
Oilers,  the  Oiler  in  a  class  by  itself,  the  orig- 
inal and  only  successful  Hog  Oiler  on  the  mar- 
ket using  crude  oil.  Beware  of  cheap  make- 
shifts and  worthless  imitations  that  have  sprung 
up  since  we  put  our  Oiler  on  the  market  that 
include  wheels  revolving  in  open  pans,  letting 
in  mud,  excrement  and  all  kinds  of  filth,  also 
rain  and  snow.  50%  crude  oil  and  50%  filth  is 
a  poor  mixture  to  have  your  hogs  smeared 
over  with.  Such  contraptions  also  waste  too 
much  oil,  as  every  time  the  filth  is  dumped 
out  the  oil  goes  with  it. 

For  best  results  crude  oil  should  be  applied 
to  the  hog's  skin  in  its  pure  state.  With  our 
Oiler  it  is  impossible  for  even  a  drop  of  water 
to  get  in  the  oil  chamber.  Beware,  also,  of 
Oilers  that  have  their  arms  mounted  up  almost 
against  the  body  of  machine,  so  that  the  first 
hog  that  comes  along  with  his  hide  full  of  mud 
can  put  it  out  of  business  by  forcing  mud  be- 
hind the  arms.  Our  arms  are  mounted  2% 
inches  from  body  of  machine  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  choke  them  up  with  mud. 

USE  CRUDE  OIL  ONLY 
Avoid  the  patent  dope  machines,  elso,  unless 
you  care  to  pay  about  $25  per  barrel  for  the 
dope.    Crude  oil  costs  now  $6.50  per  barrel, 

and  is  far  superior  to  any  kind  of  patent  dope  " —  w. 

for  mange  on  account  of  its  greater  penetrating  qualities.  ™ 

Remember  that  our  Oiler  lasts  a  lifetime  and  that  it  works  as  well  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  Simply  thin  the  oil  with  kerosene  if  it  is  too  heavy 
and  it  will  do  the  business.  Remember,  also,  that  we  guarantee  the 
Oiler  not  to  reduce  the  number  of  lice  on  your  bunch  of  hogs.  NO, 
WE  DON'T  STOP  AT  THAT.  We  guarantee  our  Oiler  to  get  each  and 
every  louse  and  to  cure  and  prevent  mange. 

Be  Sure  to  See  Our  Exhibit  at  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska  State  Fairs 

Send  for  our  big  Hog  Oiler  Book  telling  all  about  this  useful  invention, 
and  also  telling  you  why  we  can  furnish  you  a  high  grade  Hog  Remedy 
at  about  one-half  the  price  you  have  been  paying  for  a  similar  prepara- 
tion.. We  want  a  live  agent  in  every  county  and  will  give  you  exclusive 
territory.  In  writing  in  for  agency,  tell  us  how  much  time  you  can 
put  in  on  same  and  whether  you  drive  team  or  auto. 

Power  Creek  Mfg.  Co. 


Manufacturers  of  Hog  Yard  Necessities 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


Mis,  W,  I*  McKenney,  Editor.,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Colony  Houses 

After  a  large  number  of  chicks  have 
been  hatched  and  well  started,  troubles 
cften  appear  that  greatly  reduce  the 
flock,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in 
condition.  As  the  chicks  grow  the 
coops  become  too  small  for  the  num- 
ber allotted  to  them,  and  when  the 
hot  weather  comes  the  effect  is  ap- 
parent in  various  ways.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  outbreak  of  sickness, 
while  in  other  cases  the  effect  is 
shoWn  in  very  slow  growth  and  loss 
of  feathers. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
a  large  number  of  chicks  of  inferior 
size  running  about  with  very  few 
feathers,  when  they  should  be  fully 
feathered.  These  chicks  have  had  the 
feathers  literally  scalded  off  by  sweat- 
ing night  after  night  in  crowded 
coops,  and  while  they  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly healthy,  they  seldom  make 
satisfactory  growth  until  another 
coat  has  been  grown.  Even  then  they 
do  not  develop  into  as  good  fowls  as 
those  grown  without  a  check. 

Although  the  initial  expense  is  a 
little  greater,  in  the  long  run  colony 
bouses  are  a  paying  investment. 
These  can  be  made  of  odds  and  ends 
of  old  lumber.  The  essential  thing 
is  a  good  roof.  The  work  and  the 
chicks  saved  by  colony  houses  more 
than  make  up  for  any  extra  expense 
or  work  in  building  them.  They  can 
be  made  of  any  convenient  dimen- 
sions, but  a  good  size  is  four  by  eight 
feet,  four  feet  high  in  front  and  about 
ihirty  inches  at  the  back. 

The  back  and  ends  can  be  enclosed 
with  rough  lumber,  covered  with  tar 
paper  if  desired,  or  the  ends  may  be 
covered  with  old  canvas  or  other 
heavy  cloth.  The  front  should  be 
covered  with  wire  netting  to  keep  out 
rodents,  and  there  should  also  be  a 
curtain  to  exclude  rain.  For  the  lat- 
ter purpose  muslin  may  be  nailed 
securely  over  half  the  front.  While 
the  chicks  are  small  the  brooders  or 
coops  should  be  placed  behind  this 
protection. 

When  the  chicks  are  feathered  the 
brooders  and  coops  should  be  re- 
placed with  low  roosts.  A  frame  two 
by  three  feet,  set  on  legs  a  foot  high, 
and  having  slots  in  the  end  of  the 
frame  into  which  boards  or  small 
poles  may  be  dropped  for  roosts,  may 
be  set  in  and  out  at  will  and  easily 
cleaned  when  necessary.  When  the 
coops  are  first  removed,  it  is  well  to 
put  a  wide  board  across  one  side  of 
this  frame  and  a  single  pole  for  a 
roost  on  the  other.  Missing  their 
usual  place,  the  chickens  will  fly  up 
onto  this  board,  before  they  have 
learned  to  roost  on  a  pole,  but  they 
will  soon  take  the  smaller  support, 
and  the  wide  board  can  be  removed 
and  ordinary  roost  poles  substituted. 

A  colony  house  of  this  size  can 
easily  accommodate  fifty  chicks  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  sell  or  until 
the  pullet*  are  to  be  taken  to  their 
winter  quarters.  In  such  houses 
there  is  no  danger  of  smothering  or 
drowning  in  storms.  It  should  go 
without  saying  that  these  little 
houses  should  be  firmly  anchored  to 
resist  wind.  A  good  way  to  do  that 
is  to  have  a  set  of  stakes  sharpened 
and  driven  deep  into  the  ground  at 
each  corner  with  the  corner  posts 
bolted  to  them. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Producing  Layers 

Probably  more  poultry  keepers  are 
interested  in  the  question  of  increas- 
ing the  average  egg  production  of  the 
hens  of  their  flock  than  in  any  other 
phase  of  poultry  management.  The 
reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  is  that  sell- 
ing eggs  usually  pays  better  than 
selling  broilers  and  roasters.  Recent 
egg  contests  have  shown  the  possi- 
bilities in  egg  production.  In  the 
contest  conducted  last  year  at  the 
Storrs  station  in  Connecticut  the 
highest  individual  average  in  any 
pen  of  fowls  for  a  year  was  214  eggs; 
in  a  similar  contest  conducted  at 
Mountain  Grove,  Missouri,  the  highest 
was  208  eggs.  The  average  for  all 
hens  in  the  Missouri  contest  was  134 
eggs. 

A  ten-year  egg-laying  contest  with 
360  hens  of  sixty  different  breeds 
closed  in  New  South  Wales  in  1912. 
During  the  ten  years  there  was  a 
noticeable  improvement  of  the  type 
of  birds,  and  the  average  yearly  pro- 
duction of  eggs  was  increased  from 


131  to  184  to  the  hen.  The  highest 
pen  average  exceeded  that  of  either 
the  Connecticut  or  Missouri  contests 
last  year.  These  results  indicate  the 
possibility  of  raising  the  average  egg 
production,  not  only  in  breeders' 
flocks  but  in  farm  flocks  as  well,  and 
with  only  a  slight  additional  cost. 

Poultrymen  are  not  agreed,  how- 
ever, as  to  just  how  this  increased 
production  may  most  rapidly  and 
easily  be  brought  about.  T.  E.  Quisen- 
berry,  who  conducted  the  contest  in 
Missouri  last  year  and  still  has 
charge  of  the  work  there,  states  that 
from  the  results  secured  apparently 
there  is  no  variety  or  breed  of 
chickens  that  far  excels  other  vari- 
eties or  breeds  in  general  use  so  far 
as  egg  production  is  concerned. 
Says  he : 

"More  depends  upon  the  strain  or 
breeding  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  a 
variety  will  produce  than  upon  the 
variety  itself.  Some  hens  have  a 
born  tendency  to  lay  and  others  to 
put  on  fat.  The  latter  kind  should  be 
culled  out  in  establishing  a  laying 
strain.  More  depends  upon  the  breed- 
ing of  the  male  as  to  the  number  of 
eggs  the  offspring  will  produce  than 
upon  the  female,  yet  it  will  pay  to 
breed  from  the  best  layers  :n  prefer- 
ence to  the  poorest. 

"Breeders  should  select  the  variety 
which  suits  them  best  as  to  color, 
size  and  shape,  and  breed  up  until 
the  fowls  satisfy  them  as  to  quality 
and  productiveness.  They  make  a 
mistake  by  jumping  from  one  breed 
to  another  trying  to  discover  a  better 
layer.  It  will  pay  the  average  poultry- 
man  to  trapnest  his  flock  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  breed  from  the  pullets 
which  lay  earliest  in  life  and  from 
the  pullets  and  hens  which  lay  in 
the  winter. 

"The  best  producers  have  broad 
bodies.  The  back  is  broad  and  the 
ribs  are  widespread,  giving  plenty  of 
room  for  the  egg  organs  and  digestive 
organs.  Their  bodies  are  solid.  The 
birds  are  not  loose  jointed  but  com- 
pactly built.  Good  layers  are  big 
eaters.  A  bird  must  have  capacity 
to  eat  and  digest  a  great  amount  of 
food  if  she  is  to  lay  a  great  number 
of  eggs.  A  big  decrease  in  egg  yield 
in  winter  can  be  brought  on  more 
quickly  by  great  variations  in  tem- 
perature, sudden  winter  conditions, 
than  by  continuous  or  prolonged 
spells  of  either  cold  or  rainy  weather. 

"It  will  pay  to  keep  a  good  hen 
until  she  is  four  years  old.  We  had 
several  four-year-old  hens  that  laid 
over  150  eggs  each.  Most  of  the  high 
producers  have  good  sized  combs  for 
birds  of  their  variety." 


Swat  the  Rooster 

"Swat  the  Rooster"  is  the  title  of 
a  little  bulletin  issued  lately  by  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station,  with 
the  statement  that  in  Missouri  alone 
he  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  eggs.  That 
sounds  like  a  pretty  high  estimate,  but 
even  so  it  may  be  true.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  loss  of  fertile  eggs  in 
hot  weather  is  prodigious  and  that 
practically  all  of  it  could  be  avoided 
by  taking  the  above  advice  early  in 
the  season — as  soon  as  the  hatching 
for  the  season  is  over. 

The  bulletin  states  that  eastern 
buyers  have  discovered  by  years  of 
testing  that  one  out  of  every  five 
eggs  coming  from  Kansas  is  bad. 
Allowance  for  that  loss  lowers  the 
price  for  western  eggs  accordingly. 
In  view  of  that  fact,  what  are  your 
roosters  costing  you  and  are  they 
worth  it? 

But  probably  not  until  individual 
responsibility  for  bad  eggs  compels 
people  to  kill  or  pen  up  all  male  birds 
after  a  reasonable  date,  will  that 
advice  be  really  effective,  for  people 
will  go  on  letting  the  roosters  run 
at  large,  eating  their  heads  off,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  cut  down  the 
profits  on  the  product  of  the  hens. 
Perhaps,  when  the  consumer  wakes 
up  to  the  situation  and  demands 
better  eggs,  knowing  full  well  that 
his  demands  are  reasonable  and 
easily  complied  with,  the  producer 
will  wake  up  too. 

Swat  the  rooster! 


Experience  With  Incubators 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  will  tell 
you  of  my  season's  experience  with 
chickens.  I  have  two  incubators.  I 
placed  a  new  lamp  in  one  of  them 
during  the  hatching  season.  One  day 
after  it  had  been  burning  some  time, 
I  stepped  into  the  room  and  found  it 
all  ablaze.  I  picked  it  up  with  my 
apron  and  carried  it  outside  and  put 
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the  Are  out.  If  I  had  been  a  minute 
later  the  room  would  have  been  in 
flames.  I  finished  the  hatching  with 
the  old  lamp  and  the  eggs  hatched 
well  in  spite  of  the  high  temperatures 
caused  by  the  burning  lamp. 

I  had  some  trouble  with  chickens 
that  hatched  about  June  11.  I  greased 
the  hens  as  I  always  do  after  the 
chickens  are  hatched,  but  this  time 
I  greased  them  the  first  week  after 
hatching  and  lost  forty  out  of  eighty 
chickens.  For  the  other  hatches  I 
waited  ten  days  to  two  weeks  to 
grease  the  hens.  As  the  weather  was 
neither  cool  nor  rainy,  I  think  the 
trouble  was  due  to  the  time  of  greas- 
ing. CARRIE  WAGNER. 

Dawes  Co. 


Have  a  coop  with  a  slatted  bottom 


in  a  cool  place  to  put  hens  in  as  soon 
as  they  show  the  first  signs  of  brood- 
iness.  The  breaking-up  process  is 
much  quicker  if  the  fever  has  not 
developed  well.  Hens  will  begin 
laying  in  a  very  short  time  if  their 
broody  fever  is  cut  short  at  its  first 
appearance. 


If  the  hens  have  not  weaned  their 
chicks  by  the  time  they  are  six  weeks 
old,  take  the  chicks  from  them  and 
let  the  hens  get  back  to  work.  The 
chicks  will  do  better  by  themselves 
in  hot  weather,  after  they  are  well 
feathered. 


Twenty  hens  may  be  pastured  on 
an  acre  of  wheat  or  oats  without  any 
apparent  injury  to  the  crop  if  they 
are  scattered  out  in  small  colonies. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

The  Price  of  Butterfat 

In  comparing  the  price  of  butterfat 
with  the  price  of  creamery  butter  as 
quoted  at  Chicago,  Elgin  and  else- 
where, many  farmers  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  over-run  in  butter- 
making.  Operators  of  centralized 
creameries  are  not  particularly  anx- 
ious that  their  patrons  should  under- 
stand this  point,  because  it  might 
lead  to  embarrassing  questions,  if  not 
something  worse  for  them.  But  the 
over-run  is  too  large  an  item  to  leave 
out  of  consideration. 

What  is  this  over-run  and  how  does 
it  come  about?  One  thousand  pounds 
of  cream  that  tested  30  per  cent 
•  butterfat  would  contain  300  pounds  of 
butterfat.  When  churned,  however, 
there  would  be  more  than  300  pounds 
of  butter.  The  difference  between 
the  number  of  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  the  cream  that  goes  into  a  churn 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter 
taken  out  is  the  over-run. 

The  number  of  pounds  of  butter 
taken  out  of  a  churn  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  pounds  of  butterfat  put 
in  because  butter  is  not  pure  butter- 
fat; if  it  were  there  would  be  no 
over-run.  In  addition  to  butterfat 
butter  contains  water,  salt,  curd  and 
ash.  The  limit  of  water  allowed  by 
the  government  is  16  per  cent.  Cream- 
ery buttermakers  try  to  get  just  as 
near  16  per  cent  of  water  as  possible 
without  going  over  that  figure.  Sup- 
posing they  get  in  15  per  cent  of 
water;  then  the  butter  would  have 
about  this  composition:  Water  15 
per  cent;  curd  .75  of  one  per  cent; 
salt  2.50  per  cent;  ash  .50  of  one 
per  cent;  and  butterfat  81.25  per  cent. 

Of  such  butter,  81.25  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  cream  would  make  100 
pounds,  or  the  over-run  would  be 
18.75  pounds  for  each  81.25  pounds 
of  cream.  That  would  be  23  per  cent 
over-run,  because  18.75  is  23  per  cent 
of  81.25.  That  much  over-run  is  not 
regularly  secured,  however,  because 
after  the  cream  is  weighed  and  tested 
there  is  always  some  loss  of  fat 
through  the  cream  that  is  spilled  or 
sticks  to  cans,  and  through  losses  of 
butterfat  in  the  buttermilk. 

But  well  managed  creameries  do 
average  about  21  per  cent  over-run; 
that  is,  the  number  of  pounds  of 
butter  taken  out  of  the  churn  is  21 
per  cent  greater  than  the  number  of 
pounds  of  butterfat  going  in,  and  for 
which  they  have  paid  their  patrons. 
At  that  per  cent  of  over-run  every 
82.25  pounds  of  butterfat  makes  100 
pounds  of  butter;  the  creamery  pays 
the  patrons  for  82.25  pounds  of  butter- 
fat and  makes  and  sells  therefrom  100 
pounds  of  butter.   It  must  be  admitted 
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THE  BEST  SUMMER 
FARM  INVESTMENT 

When  dairy  production  is  larg- 
est waste  is  greatest  and  qual- 
ity poorest  without  a  separator. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York   Chicago   San  Francisco 


that  17.25  pounds  of  butter  on  every 
82.25  pounds  of  butterfat  is  a  nice 
little  profit. 

Can  a  creamery  operate  on  this 
over-run?  Can  creameries  pay  as 
much  a  pound  for  butterfat  as  they 
receive  for  the  butter?  Whether  they 
can  or  not  the  centralized  creameries 
in  this  territory  do  not;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  general  feeling 
that  such  a  thing  would  be  impos- 
sible. Mr.  G.  A.  Gilbert  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  has  pre- 
sented some  figures  on  this  question 
that  are  very  enlightening.  We  quote 
from  his  statement: 

"A  study  of  the  reports  of  co- 
operative creameries  show  that  thirty- 
two  creameries  paid  an  average  of 
2.62  cents  more  for  butterfat  than 
the  net  price  received  for  butter.  The 
average  over-run  in  these  creameries 
was  20.9  per  cent.  Aside  from  the 
actual  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
butter  these  creameries  spent  on  the 
average  $1,800  yearly  for  dividends, 
repairs,  new  machinery  or  buildings. 
This  shows  that  while  paying  such 
prices  they  were  also  paying  interest 
on  the  investment,  depreciation,  etc. 

"To  illustrate  how  this  can  be  done, 
suppose  we  take  100  pounds  of  butter 
manufactured  in  one  of  these  cream- 
eries, which  sells  for  30  cents  a 
pound  and  brings  $30.  The  cost  of 
making  a  pound  of  butter  is  about  2 
cents,  and  other  expenses  1  cent.  If 
the  butter  is  83  per  cent  butterfat, 
there  will  be  left  $27  to  pay  for 
eighty-three  pounds  of  butterfat,  or 
at  the  rate  of  32.5  cents  a  pound. 
This  is  2.5  cents  a  pound  above  the 
price  of  butter." 

If  co-operative  Creameries  operating 
in  a  relatively  small  way  can  make 
this  kind  of  a  showing,  paying  2.63 
cents  a  pound  more  for  butterfat  in 
cream  than  they  receive  for  butter 
on  the  market,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  centralized  creameries  that  do  not 
pay  as  many  cents  a  pound  for  butter- 
fat as  they  receive  a  pound  for  their 
butter?  We  must  conclude  that  their 
expenses  for  maintaining  cream- 
receiving  stations  and  transporting 
cream  eat  into  their  gross  receipts 
enormously,  or  that  they  are  making 
tremendous  profits.  In  either  case  it 
comes  out  of  farmers'  pockets. 


Washing  Utensils 

Milk  utensils  wash  much  more 
easily  if  first  rinsed  in  cold  or  luke- 
warm water.  That  removes  the  thin 
film  of  milk.  If  the  utensils  are 
plunged  into  hot  water  before  this  is 
removed  the  albumen  in  the  milk  film 
is  coagulated,  and  a  stocky  layer  is 
formed  over  the  surface  that  is  very 
difficult  to  remove.  After  rinsing  in 
the  manner  suggested,  hot  water 
should  be  used  for  washing.  Bi- 
carbonate of  soda  or  some  good  dairy 
washing  powder  makes  the  cleansing 
easier.  The  dish  rag  should  be 
banished  in  the  dairy,  or  in  connection 
with  milk  utensils.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a  dish  rag  sweet  when 
it  is  used  to  wash  milk  vessels  or 
utensils,  and  it  becomes  a  harbor  for 
myriads  of  bacteria.  Moreover,  a  rag 
is  not  an  effective  instrument  for  re- 
moving dirt.  In  every  way  brushes 
are  better.  A  brush  gets  into  the 
corners  and  is  much  easier  to  keep 
clean.  When  milk  utensils  have  been 
washed  and  scalded  in  boiling  water, 
the  best  place  in  the  world  to  put 
them  is  in  the  direct  sunlight.  Sun- 
light is  the  greatest  of  destroyers  of 
bacteria. 


A  Place  to  Milk 

The  fly  season  is  a  trying  time  to 
milk  cows.  That  statement  has  two 
meanings.  In  the  first  place  the 
patience  of  man  and  cow  is  sorely 
tried,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
j  milker  usually  has  to  keep  trying 
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SHARPLES 

MECHANICAL 
M  ILKER 

will  be  demonstrated  at  the  leading 
Fairs  throughout  the  country  this  Fall 

/^NE  of  the  most  important  exhibits  for  the 
^  farmer  and  dairyman  at  many  of  the  big 
Fairs  this  year  will  be  the  Sharpies  Milker — the 
device  that  is  rapidly  revolutionizing  modern 
dairying.  No  man  who  owns  cows  can  afford  to 
miss  this  exhibit. 

The  big  feature  of  the  Sharpies  exhibit  will  be  the  daily 
demonstrations  of  the  Milker  in  actual  operation  on 
real  dairy  cows,  under  conditions  exactly  like  those  in 
your  own  dairy. 

You  Should  See  these  Demonstrations 

They  will  SHOW  you,  at  first  hand,  how  the  Sharpies  Milker  fills 
every  requirement  better  than  the  best  hand  milker.  How  one  man 
can  do  the  work  of  three  with  it;  how  reliable  it  is— right  there  on 
the  job  every  day  in  the  year;  excluding  all  stable  air  and  dirt -abso- 
lutely sanitary;  gentle,  even-tempered  and  more  regular  in  its  action 
than  any  hand  milker  — drawing  the  milk  quickly  and  thoroughly, 
and  keeping  teats  and  udders  in  soft,  healthy,  pliable  condition. 

Take  Your  Own  Time,  Ask  All  the  Questions  You  Want 

The  plain-spoken,  practical  dairymen  in  charge  of  these  demonstra- 
tions will  explain  to  you  every  detail  of  the  equipment,  and  wjll 
answer  every  question.  We  urge  you  to  spend  all  the  time  you  want 
in  our  exhibit,  as  we  want  you  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  wonderful  time,  labor  and  money-saving  properties  of  the 
Sharpies  Milker. 

Special  Accommodations,  If  You  Wish 

If  you  want  an  extra  good,  long  look  at  the  Milker  in  operation,  we 
can  arrange  a  Special  Individual  Inspection  for  you.  Write  us  at 
West  Chester  and  we  will  arrange  it  with  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
exhibit. 


Sharpies  Exhibits  at  the  Following  Fairs: 


Oklahoma  New  State  Fair,  Muskogee, 

Okla  Oct.  6-1 1 

Te*as  State  Fair,  Dallas.  Tex.     .  Oct.  18-Nov.  2 
Montana  State  Fair,  Helena,  Mont.  .  Sept.  22-27 
South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron, 

S.  Dak.     .    .    .    .    .    ...  Sept.  6-12 

Minnesota  State  Fair  and  Exhibition, 

Hamline,  Minn   .    Sept.  1-6 

Michigan  State  Fair,  West  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich  Sept.  1-6 

Wisconsin  State  Fair, Milwaukee, Wis.  Sept.  8-12 
Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Sept.  8-12 
Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,  III.  .  Oct.  3-1 1 
Nebraska  State  Fair,  Nebraska  .  .  Sept.  1-5 
Iowa  State  Fair  and  Exhibition,  Des 

Moines,  la  Aug.  20-28 

Missouri  State  Fair,  Sedalia,  Mo.  Sept.  27-Oct.  3 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Topeka,  Kans.  .  Sept.  8-12 
Georgia  State  Fair,  Macon,  Ca.  .  .  Oct.  21-31 
Kentucky  State  Fair,  Louisville,  Ky.  Sept.  9-14 
Maryland  State  Fair,  Timonium,  Md.  Sept.  2-6 


New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse.N.Y.  Sept.  8-13 
North  Carolina  State  Fair,  Raleigh, 

N.  C  Oct.  20-25 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  O.  .  .  Sept.  1-5 
Pennsylvania,  The  Allentown  Fair, 

Allentown,  Pa  Sept.  23-26 

Vermont  State  Fair,  White  River  Junc- 
tion, Vt  Sept.  16-19 

Virginia  State  Fair,  Richmond,  Va.  .  Oct.  6-1 1 
Maryland  Inter-State  Fair,  Hagerstown, 

Md   Oct.  14-17 

New  Jersey-Penna.  Inter-State  Fair, 
Trenton  .......    Sept.^29-Oct.  3 

California  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Sept.  13-20 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto, 

Can  Aug.  23-Sept.  8 

Ottawa  Sept.  5-13 

Quebec  Aug.  23-Sept.  2 

Sherbrooke  Aug.  30-Sept.  6 

Fredericton  Sept.  15-20 

Halifax   Sept.  3-1 1 


The  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator  Exhibit 

will  be  more  interesting  than  ever  this  year.  Be  sure  to  make  a 
careful  inspection  of  a  Sharpies  Tubular  while  at  your  Fair — it  will 
explain  to  you  why  this  separator  is  used  exclusively  on  the  lead- 
ing dairy  farms  in  the  country. 

Write  for  oar  books  on  Mechanical  Milking 
and  Business  Dairying.  Be  informed  on 
the  progress  of  dairying.    Free  on  request. 

Sharpies  Separator  Company 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


before  he  can  get  a  cow  to  stand  still 
long  enough  to  have  her  milk  ex- 
tracted. Unfortunately  flies  and  the 
heat  come  together.  Either  one  would 
be  bad  enough  alone.  The  discomfort 
of  sitting  next  to  the  steaming  body 
of  a  cow  when  the  mercury  is  hover- 
ing near  the  100  mark  is  quite  enough 
without  having  a  lot  of  pestering 
flies  about  to  bother  the  cows  and 
bite  the  milker. 

The  difficulties  of  the  fly  season  for 
the  milkers  suggests  the  feasibility 
of  having  a  darkened  barn  in  which 
to  milk.  With  screens,  the  most  of 
the  flies  can  be  kept  out.    Then  by 


having  the  door  where  the  cows  enter 
arranged  with  boughs  from  trees  to 
brush  off  the  flies  as  the  cows  come 
in,  the  place  can  be  kept  relatively 
free  from  flies.  The  flies  that  "get 
by"  will  not  bother  so  much  in  the 
darkened  interior  as  in  the  full  light 
of  day.  This  arrangement  gives  relief 
from  the  flies,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  doesn't  permit  of  much  breeze. 

The  discomforts  of  milking  in  fly 
season  is  one  of  the  good  reasons  for 
having  cows  freshen  in  the  fall  to  be 
milked  through  the  winter  and  dried 
off  in  mid-summer  about  the  time  the 
flies  become  numerous. 
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Symbols 
of  Protection 

Ancient  Egyptians  carved 
over  their  doorways  and  upon 
their  temple  walls  the  symbol 
of  supernatural  protection ;  a 
winged  disk.  It  typified  the 
light  and  power  of  the  sun, 
brought  down  from  on  high 
by  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Mediaeval  Europe,  in  a 
more  practical  manner,  sought 
protection  behind  the  solid 
masonry  of  castle  walls. 

In  America  we  have  ap- 
proached the  ideal  of  the 
Egyptians.  Franklin  drew 
electricity  from  the  clouds 
and  Bell  harnessed  it  to  the 
telephone. 

Today  the  telephone  is  a 
means  of  protection  more 
potent  than  the  sun  disk 
fetish  and  more  practical  than 
castle  walls. 


The  Bell  System  has 
carried  the  telephone  wires 
everywhere  throughout  the 
land,  so  that  all  the  people 
are  bound  together  for  the 
safety  and  freedom  of  each. 

This  telephone  protection, 
with  electric  speed,  reaches 
the  most  isolated  homes. 
Such  ease  of  communication 
makes  us  a  homogeneous 
people  and  thus  fosters  and 
protects  our  national  ideals 
and  political  rights. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy        One  System 


Universal  Service 


The  first  motor- 
cycle to  go  1 00 
miles  an  hour 


Excelsior 


Sainton  of  the  Road 


The  only  motorcycle 
with  complete  control  in  handle  bars 

You  never  have  to  take  your  hands  off  the  handle  bars  of  the 
Excelsior  Auto-cycle.    The  right-hand  grip  controls  the  throttle.    The  left- 
hand  grip  operates  the  clutch.    To  slow  up  or  stop  takes  just  a  slight  twist. 
The  simplest,  safest.  6urest  of  controls — a  ten-year  boy  can  do  it — you  can  learn  to  run  it  in  fire  minutes. 

Price  reasonable,  upkeep  low, 
lasts  for  years 

One  Excelsior  has  run  59.080  miles. 
Others  have  run  upwards  of  SO.0OO,  36.000 
and  40,000  miles  and  still  going.  Its  first 
cost  is  reasonable.itscostof  maintenance 
low.  Its  comfort  and  durability  without 

Easiest  riding  on  country 


Excelsior  Auto-cycle  has  wonderful  motor 

It's  the  most  powerful  engine  ever  put  into  any  motor- 
cycle. Every  Excelsior  victory  is  made  with  tbis  regular 
stock  design  motor.  These  victories  (see  panel  at  left) 
prove  the  superior  strength 
and  durability  of  motor  and 
entire  machine. 


EXCELSIOR 

World's  Records 


mile .  . 
miles . 
miles, 
miles . 
miles . 
miles, 
miles . 
miles . 
miles, 
miles . 


36  sec.  flat 
.  .  . 1.12  4-5 
.  .  .1.50  3-5 
.  .  .2.29  4-5 
.  .  .3.07  3-5 
.  .  .6.18 
.  .20.18  1-5 
.  .  33.55  1-5 
.  .50.55  2-5 
.68.01  4-5 


roads 

The  Kumfort  Kushlon  seat 
1'  <ai  and  cradle  spring  fork 
an  orbs  all  jars.  Handlebars 
are  so  constructed  that  they 
can't  twist  on  heaviest  roads. 
The  Excelsior  holds  best  to 
lue  road. 

The  entire  frame  construc- 
tion is  re-lnforced.  and  can 
be  re  led  upon  for  strength 
and  security. 


Excelsior  Single,  4-5  JH  P. 

Price        ...  $200 
Excelsior  Twin,  7-10  H.  P. 
Price     ....  250 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog 

and  nearest  agent's  name 

Learn  all  about  bow  the  Excelsior  is 
built  —  how  it  has  made  racing  record 
after  record— bow  it  is  the  fastest  and 
most  powerful,  safest  and  most  durable  of 
motorcycles. 

'  and  ride  ft.    Write  today. 


Few  territories  open 
for  live  agents 


We'll  also  tell  you  where  you  cau  see  the"  X 

Excelsior  Motor  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co 

Department  K .,  CHICAGO 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.  There's  much  news  in  them.  And  I  guarantee  every 
Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser.— g.  R.  McKeJvie,  Publisher. 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  fthlg  Department  V 
ilSs  Editor,  Mrs.  W,  L.  McKenney  Palmer,  Neb 

Mrs.  McKonney  On  Vacation1 

It  has  been  two  weeks  since  I  left 
home  for  a  trip  to  the  coast  and 
several  side  trips  on  the  way.  It  has 
been  a  continual  round  of  sight- 
seeing and  visiting  and  I  haven't  had 
time  to  think  of  writing.  I  have  not 
words  to  describe  the  varied  scenes 
through  which  we  have  been  passing. 

Yesterday  we  went  in  a  gasoline 
launch  about  half  way  up  Lake 
Chelan  (in  Washington)  which  they 
call  the  Switzerland  of  America.  My 
uncle,  who  lives  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  assures  us  that  we  must  go  to 
the  head  of  the  lake  to  see  the  real 
scenery.  That  is  some  fifty  miles 
distant.  The  lake  is  about  three  miles 
wide  at  the  widest  part  and  every 
mile  reveals  new  beauties  on  eithar 
side.  The  whole  journey  presents  a 
panorama  of  rugged  hills,  wooded 
slopes,  green  gullies  and  rocky  ledges. 
Here  and  there  along  the  lake  are 
rummer  homes  and  fields  and  or- 
chards dotting  every  little  slope  and 
table  land.  Yesterday  the  surface  of 
the  lake  was  like  a  mirror  and  the 
shore  and  sky  were  reflected  so 
clearly  in  its  deep  blue  waters  that 
one  could  hardly  tell  where  reality 
ended  and  reflection  began. 

Last  week  we  stopped  at  an  equally 
beautiful  lake  in  Montana — Flathead 
lake.  It1  is  among  the  hills  of  the 
Flathead  Indian  reservation  which 
was  opened  to  settlement  a  few  years 
ago.  The  waters  of  the  lake  appear  to 
be  a  beautiful  pale  green  and  are  so 
clear  that  one  can  see  the  bottom, 
when  the  lake  is  calm,  through  many 
feet  of  water.  The  day  we  left  the 
train  and  took  the  steamer  "Montana" 
for  the  trip  across  Flathead  lake  the 
water  was  unusually  rough  and  the 
boat  rolled  considerably,  to  the  dis- 
tress of  many.  The  waves  broke  over 
the  rocks  on  the  shore  in  regular 
white  caps,  but  we  proved  to  be  good 
sailors  and  enjoyed  the  view  regard- 
less of  the  roll  of  the  boat. 

Flathead  lake  is  about  thirty  miles 
'ong  and  twenty  miles  wide,  but 
numerous  wooded  islands  make  it 
appear  to  be  much  narrower.  Along 
the  little  bay  where  we  stayed  for 
several  days  are  mountains.  We 
climbed  to  the  top  of  one  of  them 
one  day  and  looked  down  on  the 
lake  and  up  the  little  valleys  and 
flats  between  the  hills.  There  one 
sees  what  makes  this  country  pros- 
perous and  the  reason  for  the  numer- 
ous towns  and  landings  along  the 
chore.  Every  available  bit  of  tillable 
ground  is  covered  with  orchards  and 
grain  fields.  Manv  of  the  homes  are 
beautiful  and  well  improved,  while 
others  are  mere  shacks  to  hold  the 
land. 

We  took  with  us  only  a  few  slices 
of  cake  when  we  went  up  in  the 
morning,  supposing  that  we  would 
be  back  by  one  o'clock,  but  our  prog- 
ress up  was  slow  and  we  stopped 
often  to  rest  and  look  around.  When 
we  reached  our  objective  point  we 
had  not  yet  found  a  spring  from 
which  to  get  a  drink  nor  a  huckle- 
berry patch  from  which  to  fill  our 
nails  with  berries.  We  decided  to  go 
down  on  the  other  side,  which  was 
seavily  wooded,  and  hoped  to  find 
berries  and  water  there.  It  was  after 
two  o'clock  when  we  reached  a  berry 
ratch  and  sat  down  to  make  a  meal 
of  huckleberries. 

After  that  we  started  to  descend 
through  the  fragrant  pine  woods 
where  the  woodsman  has  never 
worked  and  where  great  fallen  pines, 
dead  and  rotting  among  the  living 
giants,  attest  that  years  before  either 
a  destructive  fire  or  storm  had  felled 
and  uprooted  many  trees.  They  still 
lay,  in  various  stages  of  decay,  where 
they  had  fallen. 

We  came  to  a  small  burned  spot 
on  the  way  down  and  we  began  to 
wonder  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire 
and  why  it  had  not  burned  a  larger 
prea.  We  soon  found  the  answer  to 
the  first  conjecture  and  were  able  to 
guess  the  second.  A  big  pine,  more 
than  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  at  least  150  feet  high,  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  and  the 
huge  trunk  was  riven  to  the  base. 
It  had  broken  off  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground  and  the  bolt  had  jumped 
to  a  smaller  tree  and  taken  a  spiral 
of  bark  from  it  all  the  way  to  the 
ground.    At  the  base  of  the  smaller 


tree  it  had  set  fire  to  the  leaves  and 
litter  on  the  ground.  However,  the 
watchful  forest  ranger  had  seen  the 
smoke  and  put  out  the  fire  before  it 
^ad  gained  headway  and  destroyed 
he  fine  timber  'round  about. 

Tall,  straight,  slender  tamaracks 
•nd  giant  pines  covered  the  slope  all 
the  way  down.  The  trip  down  would 
have  been  a  delight  had  it  not  been 
tor  the  rocky  paths.  We  became 
footsore  before  we  reached  the  lake 
and  when  we  came  to  it  we  stopped 
to  bathe  our  aching  toes  and  to  rest 
before  starting  on  the  long  tramp 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain.  We 
had  rowed  up  the  lake  about  a  half 
mile  before  ascending  the  mountain, 
and  we  sent  the  boy  ahead  to  get  the 
boat  and  meet  us. 

There  was  a  stiff  breeze  by  that 
time  and  the  lake  was  rough,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  my  tired  feet  I 
might  have  balked  at  embarking  on  it 
in  the  small  row  boat.  But  anything 
was  better  than  walking  and  I  soon 
found  that  we  rode  quite  safely  over 
the  swells  and  so  proceeded  to  enjoy 
it.  It  was  past  six  when  we  finally 
reached  the  home  landing  and  the 
announcement  that  supper  was  wait- 
ing had  a  most  welcome  sound.  We 
were  tired  and  hungry,  but  it  had 
been  a  most  beautiful  day  and  we  had 
enjoyed  all  of  it  regardless  of  the 
discomfort  of  the  downhill  trip. 

The  next  day  we  rowed  across  the 
little  bay  with  a  troll,  and  I  won't 
harrow  the  feelings  of  anyone  with 
a  description  of  the  fine  trout  that 
the  lake  holds.  I  can  tell  a  big  fish 
story  and  it  grows  bigger  every  time 
I  repeat  it,  so  I  will  refrain  from 
putting  it  into  cold  print,  but  leave 
it  to  your  imagination. 


Pie  and  Cake  Recipes 

To  Home  Circle:  As  I  have  finished 
my  washing,  ironing  and  mending 
for  the  week,  I  will  write  a  few  lines 
to  the  Home  Circle.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  work  to  do  on  the  farm, 
but  if  we  all  waited  to  write  until  it 
was  finished  there  would  be  a  great 
dearth  of  letters  on  our  page.  I  think 
that  our  editor  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  praise  for  the  fine  and  interesting 
editorials  which  she  finds  time  to 
write  each  week,  and  now  that  she 
has  gone  on  a  well  deserved  trip  to 
the  coast  it  behooves  us  to  try  to  do 
our  small  part  toward  keeping  up  the 
Home  Circle  page. 

There  is  such  a  scarcity  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  this  summer,  owing  to  the 
hot  weather  and  drouth,  that  the 
preparation  of  meals  is  quite  a  diffi- 
cult task.  Therefore  I  am  sending  a 
few  recipes  for  simple  pies  and  cakes. 

Do  you  ever  awaken  in  the  morning 
feeling  too  sleepy  and  tired  to  get  up? 
Try  rubbing  the  neck  with  the  finger 
tips  with  an  upward  movement  just 
behind  the  ears.  This  will  start  the 
circulation  of  blood  through  the  brain 
and  will  make  you  wide  awake 
almost  instantly. 

When  peeling  and  cutting  up 
peaches,  always  use  a  silver  knife,  as 
steel  gives  a  bitter  taste  to  the  fruit. 
I  would  like  to  see  more  letters  on 
the  Home  Circle  page  and  would  be 
grateful  if  someone  would  send  in  a 
recipe  for  corn  salad,  or  sour  corn, 
as  some  call  it.  We  may  not  have  any 
corn  to  use  in  that  way,  but- it  is  a 
fine  relish  and  perhaps  someone  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  can  use  it.  j 

Cocoanut  Custard  Pie — One  cupful 
of  sugar;  one  tablespoonful  of  flour; 
three  eggs;  flavoring  of  some  kind; 
one-half  cupful  of  cocoanut;  and  a 
Uttle  more  than  a  half  pint  of  milk. 
Mix  the  flour  with  the  sugar  and  beat 
the  eggs  into  it  thoroughly.  Then 
add  the  cocoanut  and  flavoring,  and  j 
lastly  the  milk.  Pour  into  the  un- 
baked crust  and  bake  until  it  is  firm 
like  pumpkin  pie.  This  makes  a  nice 
large  pie. 

Apricot  Custard  Pie  —  Take  two  I 
eggs;  three-fourths  cupful  of  sugar; 
one-half  cupful  of  butter;  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour;  one-half  cupful  of 
sweet  milk;  and  one  cupful  of  dried 
apricots,  stewed  and  mashed  fine. 
Bake  in  one  crust  and  place  meringue 
on  top.  Dried  peaches  can  be  used  in 
the  same  way. 

Sour  Cream  Pie — Take  one  cupful 
of  sour  cream;  one  eupful  of  sugar; 
one  egg;  one  cupful  of  raisins, 
chopped  and  floured;  and  spices  to 
suit  the  taste.   Bake  in  two  crusts. 

Mock  Mince  Pie — One  cupful  of 
cracker  crumbs;  one  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses; one  cupful  of  sugar;  one  and 
one-third  cupfuls  of  water;  two- 
thirds  cupful  of  peach  juice  or  cider; 
one  egg;  and  raisins  and  spices  ac- 
cording to  taste.    Allow  it  to  become 
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boiling  hot.  Then  cool  and  fill  in  the 
pies.    This  makes  two  pies. 

Rocks — One  and  one-fourth  cupfuls 
of  sugar;  one-fourth  cupful  of  butter; 
one-half  cupful  of  sweet  milk;  three 
cupfuls  of  flour;  three  eggs;  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda;  spices  according  to 
taste;  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
chopped  raisins;  and  one  cupful  of 
walnut  meats.  Drop  from  spoon  and 
bake  in  hot  oven. 

Nut  Bread — three-fourths  cupful  of 
white  flour;  three-fourths  cupful  of 
graham  flour;  one-fourth  cupful  of 
nut  meats;  one-half  cupful  of  raisins; 
one  cupful  of  sweet  milk;  one  and 
one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der; and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Chocolate  Cake  —  One  cupful  of 
sugar;  butter  the  size  of  an  egg;  yolk 
of  one  egg;  one-half  cupful  of  choc- 
olate or  cocoa,  with  enough  boiling 
water  to  thin  and  then  fill  the  cup 
with  sweet  milk;  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda;  and  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  flour.  Use  the  white  of  an  egg  for 
icing.  Bake  in  one  layer  in  a  square 
tin  and  cut  in  squares.  This  recipe 
makes  a  cheap  but    delicious  cake. 

MRS.  BEN  BATTERMAN. 

Clay  Co. 


Combating  Flies 

There  is  still  a  great  demand  for 
an  efficient  means  of  "swatting"  flies. 
Formaldehyde  (or  formalin)  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  good  means  of 
abating  and  controlling  the  insects, 
and  when  used  in  the  following 
manner  it  has  given  good  results: 
Add  one  ounce  of  formalin  (40  per 
cent  formaldehyde)  to  sixteen  ounces 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  milk 
and  water  and  place  in  shallow 
dishes  with  a  piece  of  bread  in  the 
center  for  the  flies  to  light  on.  This 
will  be  very  attractive  and  destruc- 
tive to  flies,  especially  when  placed 
on  the  front  and  back  porches  of  the 
house.  It  is  less  effective  when  used 
inside  the  house,  but  the  method  has 
been  used  with  good  results  to  rid 
flies  from  dairies. 


Value  of  Vacuum  Cleaners 

Why  sweep  and  clean  the  house 
with  a  broom  when  a  hand  vacuum 
cleaner,  costing  from  $8  to  $25,  will 
do  the  work  much  more  efficiently 
and  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of 
labor  and  time?  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  amount  of  dust  and  dirt  that 
a  vacuum  cleaner  will  remove  from 
a  rug  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
swept  with  a  broom.  In  one  instance 
a  vacuum  cleaner  was  used  on  a  bed- 
room and  a  dining  room  rug  after 
they  had  been  swept  as  thoroughly 
as  a  good  strong  woman  could  do  it, 
and  a  six-quart  pailful  of  fine  dust 
and  dirt  was  removed  from  them.  Be- 
sides this  there  is  not  so  much  wear 
on  the  carpets  and  furniture  A 
vacuum  cleaner  is  a  wise  investment 
and  no  home  should  be  without  one. 


Exterminating  Ants 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
house  ants?  They  are  very  small  and 
inhabit  the  pantry  and  cellar. — 
B.  L.  S.,  Pierce  Co. 

Ants  may  be  exterminated  from  the 
house  by  fumigation  as  for  bedbugs. 
To  kill  those  forms  that  make  their 
homes  outdoors,  saturate  the  upper 
layers  of  the  soil  around  their  nests 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
made  up  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to 
each  gallon  of  water.  This  substance 
is  very  poisonous  and  if  the  smallest 
piece  is  left  lying  about  for  chickens 
or  animals  to  eat  it  will  kill  them. 
An  application  of  boiling  water,  kero- 
sene or  gasoline  will  often  kill  them 
when  applied  to  the  nests  in  sufficient 
quantities. 

'  To  keep  ants  from  climbing  up 
table  legs,  getting  into  refrigerators 
and  the  like,  place  the  legs  or  sup- 
rorts  in  small  dishes  of  kerosene. 
Pe  sure  that  the  furniture  does  not 
touch  anything  else  up  which  the 
ants  may  crawl. 


Boil  lamp  and  lantern  burners,  as 
often  as  they  become  oilv  and  black- 
ened, in  strong  soda  solution  to  re- 
move the  lamp  black  and  gummy  oil 
that  collect  on  them.  Dirty  burners 
are  responsible  for  the  strong  odors 
given  off  by  some  lamps. 


Did  you  know  that  the  difference 
between  the  best  kerosene  and  the 
poorest  is  the  difference  between  the 
top  and  the  bottom  of  the  big  tanks 
in  which  it  is  stored  at  the  oil  sta- 
tions? And  it's  a  big  difference  too, 
the  heavy,  poor  oil  being  at  the  bottom. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  I*  McKenney .  Palmer,  Nebraska 


PRIZE  STORY 

A  Kentucky  Coon  Hunt 

I  am  a  farmer  boy  and  like  to  hunt 
very  much.  1  will  relate  a  hunt  that 
my  chum  and  I  took  recently.  The 
night  was  dark  and  damp  and  when 
Max  and  I  got  into  the  big  woods  he 
became  afraid  and  begged  me  to  go 
back.  1  coaxed  him  to  go  a  little 
farther  into  the  forest,  and  before 
long  "Old  Kentuck,"  my  coon  dog, 
found  a  trail  and  the  way  he  barked 
mdicated  that  it  was  a  hot  one.  We 
-.tarted  to  follow  the  dog,  but  Max 
pell  over  a  log  and  scattered  the  pine 
iorch  he  was  carrying.  He  began  to 
wish  himself  back  home,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  "Old  Kentuck"  barked 
"treed"  and  we  rushed  down  the 
steep  hillside  to  where  he  was.  He 
had  the  coon  treed  in  a  big  red  oak. 

It  was  too  large  to  cut  down  even 
if  we  had  had  an  axe,  so  we  kindled 
a  fire  a  few  yards  up  the  hill.  After 
a  time  we  shined  the  animal's  eyes, 
and  the  third  shot  from  my  rifle 
brought  him  bumping  down  through 
the  tree  branches.  He  was  a  big 
coon  and  was  not  quite  dead.  He 
gave  "Old  Kentuck"  the  whipping  of 
his  life.  We  also  caught  two  big  fat 
'possums  on  this  hunt.  It  was  near 
midnight  when  we  got  home,  tired 
but  happy  as  two  princes. — Delbert 
Clifton  Ray,  age  12,  Olive  Hill,  Ky. 


A  Good  Football  Game 

On  Thanksgiving  day  my  two 
brothers  and  I  went  to  see  a  football 
game  at  Beatrice  between  the  Beatrice 
and  Topeka  football  teams.  We  did 
some  trading  first  and  then  went 
down  to  the  grounds.  My  brothers 
had  to  pay  50  cents  apiece,  but  I  was 
so  small  that  I  got  in  free.  There 
are  eleven  men  on  each  team,  making 
twenty-two  in  all.  The  Beatrice 
players  came  on  the  grounds  first  and 
the  other  players  soon  after  that. 
The  jerseys  of  the  Topeka  players 
were  black  and  their  socks  were  black 
with  orange  stripes  around  them. 
The  Beatrice  players  wore  orange 
jerseys  and  orange  socks  with  black 
stripes.  Beatrice  scored  seven  points 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game  and  at 
the  end  had  beaten  Topeka  25  to  0. 
When  the  game  was  finished  we  got 
our  horse  and  buggy  and  went  home, 
after  spending  a  delightful  afternoon. 
— Lowell  Huber,  age  9,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Our 


The  Naughty  Baby 

baby  is  a  naughty  one.  His 
name  is  Charles  and  he  has  five 
teeth.  Whenever  he  sees  mamma  go 
into  the  kitchen  he  wants  to  go  along. 
When  he  cannot  go  he  looks  in 
through  the  window.  He  was  a  year 
old  March  27.  One  night  he  took  a 
chair  and  began  to  go  around  the 
room  and  if  we  looked  at  him  he 
would  act  as  if  he  was  going  to  cry. 
When  mamma  put  him  in  the  baby 
buggy  he  cried  and  she  had  to  take 
him.  If  she  is  working  he  wants  to 
work  too.  She  cannot  sew  more  than 
a  few  minutes  till  baby  wants  her 
work. — Adela  Dvorak,  age  8,  Howells, 
Neb. 


Runaway  Pony 

One  day  when  I  was  about  six 
years  old  we  hitched  our  spotted  pony 
to  the  cart,  and  my  brother  held,  her 
while  I  got  in  the  cart  and  took  the 
lines.  He  started  to  lead  her,  but 
she  became  frightened  at  the  cart  and 
ran  around  in  a  circle.  My  brother 
tried  to  bold  her,  but  she  kept  on 
gomp  and  finally  threw  me  out  but  did 
not  hurt  me.  Then  she  fell  down 
"n'l  mv  brother  held  her  while  papa 
'■nhitched  her.  Thev  turned  her  into 
the  pasture,  satisfied  to  use  her  only 
as  a  riding  horse. — Clinton  Moren, 
age  11,  Johnson,  Neb. 


A  Lost  Cat 

My  brother  got  a  little  kitten  from 
a  neighbor  a  few  days  ago.  We  feed 
it  milk  out  of  a  dish.  This  morning 
we  brought  it  into  the  house  and  left 
it  there.  My  brother  Hubert  came  into 
the  house  at  noon  and  wanted  to  know 
where  his  kitten  was.  We  hunted  all 
over  the  house,  but  could  not  find 
her.  We  have  a  stand  that  we  keep 
the  kettle  in,  and  when  mamma 
opened  the  door  to  nut  the  kettle 
away,  there  sat  the  kitten  having  a 
good  time.— Zelma  Beal,  age  11,  Brule, 
Neb. 


If  s  Easy  to  Install  the  Kalamazoo 
King  Furnace  and  Save  $25  to  $75 

WHY  should  you  pay  dealer's  profits  when  you  can  save  $25  to  $75  a 
be  guided  by  experts.     Even  the  moflt  inexperienced  can  easily 
follow  the  blue  prints  our  experts  prepare.   You  could  hire  any  « 
handy  man  to  do  the  job  for  a  small  pnrt  of  the  saving  in  price 
If  you  don't  want  to  do  it  yourself  ar.d  save  all  the  money.     And  then 
trunk  of  the  better  heating  plant  you  will  have. 


Year's  Approval  Test 
—8  Months  to  Pay 

Send  now  for  our 
proposition.    Don 't 
wait.      You  can 
make     easy  pay- 
ments if  you  want 
to.       We  give  a 
year's  approval  test 
and  strong  giiLirnrtee 
backed  with  a  .$1C0,C00 
Bank    Bond.  Don't 
consider    con  trading 
for  a  heating  plant  be- 
fore getting  our  cata- 
log and    blue  prints. 
Send   postal   for  Big 
Fret*  Book    full  of  val- 
uable home-heating 
facts. 
Aakforaatalog  923 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

yta nu  fa ctv rer | 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
If  interested  in 
Stoves,  Ranges  or 
Gas  Stoves,  ask  for 
special  catalog. 


Ask  about  them. 
Many  people  would  in- 
sist  on    having  a  Kalamazoo 
Furnace  even  at  dealers'  prices, 
because  our  experts  make  certain 
that  every  room  in  the  house  will 
be  comfortable,  with  moist,  healthy 
heat.     Our  year's  approval  test 
proves  it.    Get  Free  Book. 


m 

AK&laKV&zoe 

ttSSl  Direct  to  You" 


GLEoF DISCS  NEVER  CHANGES 


No  drill  has  quite  such  convenient  advantages  as  oar  Peoria 
Disc  Drill.    Here's  the  most  prominent  one.  You  can 
change  the  width  between  rows  by  moving  an  easy-to-reach 
lever  and  yet  not  alter  a  bit  the  angle  of  the  discs.  You  know 
as  well  as  we  that  this  helps  to  insure  even  depth  and 
uniform  sowing.  Another  point;  the 

PEORIA  5-DISC  DRILL 

turns  on  its  carrying  wheels.  It  saves  your  strength;  no  lift 
ing,  no  tugging.  Whole  ma- 


NO  MATTER 
HOW  WIDE 
OR  NARROW 
THE  ROWS 


chine  turns  in  its  own  length 
—5  feet.  That's  another  convenience.  Depth  of  furrow 
is  easily  regulated.  Sows  all  kinds  of  grains,  large  or 
small  as  well  as  peas,  beans,  corn,  etc.,  without  clogging 
or  crushing  seed.  Can  be  fitted  with  grass-seed  attach- 
ment. Write  today,  Mr.  Farmer.  Let's  get  acquainted.  We'll 
send  our  free  catalog  and  see  that  you  get  one  o!  our  drills  without! 
trouble  to  yourself  if  yourdealer  doesn't  handle  our  line. 

PEORIA  DRILL  &  SEEDER  CO.  2447  N.PERRY  ST.  PEORIA,  HI. 


City  Girl  in  Country 

One  day  I  went  out  in  the  country 
with  my  brother.  When  we  arrived 
there  Mrs.  Uhl  sent  us  over  to  a 
neighbor's  to  get  some  milk  and  a 
bottle  of  vanilla.  As  we  started  my 
brother  said,  "Look,  we  have  to  go 
through  a  field  of  cows."  We  got 
through  them  and  were  soon  at  the 
neighbor's  farm.  After  getting  the 
milk  and  vanilla  we  returned  home 
and  had  supper.  Then  we  went  to 
bed.  About  midnight  Mr.  Uhl  came 
home  and  we  each  had  a  dish  of  ice 
cream.  I  went  to  sleep  in  a  few 
minutes  after  that  in  spite  of  the  cold 
'cp  cream  that  I  had  eaten. — Alice 
Waite,  age  10,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


School  Picnic 

About  two  years  ago  we  went  in  a 
wagon  to  another  school  and  from 
there  to  the  woods.  We  played  ball 
and  ran  footraces  through  three 
creeks.  A  wagon  was  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek  and  the 
first  one  to  reach  it  would  receive  a 
prize.  We  also  had  sack  races,  the 
winner  of  which  received  a  rubber 
ball.  We  played  tennis  and  climbed 
steep  hills.  All  of  us  had  dinner  to- 
gether.— Herman  G.  Rempel,  age  10, 
Jensen,  Neb. 


Queen  Cupola 
On  Free  Trial. 


PAY  WHEN  YOU  ARE  SATISFIED 

Prove  to  yourself  at  our  risk  that  tills  cupola 
will  ventilate  your  iiarn  and  keep  yc 
stock  Healthy.  Made  of  galvanized  steel  I 
Handsomer,  cheaper  and  hetter  than  ]  In 

QUEEN  CUPOLAS  HAVE  BEEN 

Giving  Satisfaction  for  1  S  Years 

They  are  no  experiment.  Thousands 
now  in  use,  and  recognized  by  all  as 
the  most  perfect  cupola  on  the  market. 

Proof  Against  Rain,  Snow 
or  Nesting  Birds 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  bird 
nuisance.  Prevents  dampness  in  your 
hay.   Needs  no  painting  or  repairs, 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Gold  Leaf  Vane  Free 
with  each  cupola.  Boy  can  put  up. 
Write  For  Free  Catalog  and 
Free  Trial  Offer. 

Just  send  your  name  and 
address.  We  will  send  cata- 
log, prices  and  full  particulars 
about  30-day  Free  Trial  offer. 
Do  it  now. 

QUEEN  CUPOLA  CO. 

355  Peck  St.,  Cresco,  la. 

•hhhhmhiiiimz^ 


Bad  Bingo 

One  Sunday  evening  last  summer 
when  we  were  going  to  church  my 
dog  Bingo  started  to  follow  us.  Papa 
took  the  buggv  whip  and  whipped 
him,  but  he  <eame  right  on.  When  we 
were  ready  to  go  -home  he  was  right 
at  the  horses'  heads  and  started  to 
follow  us  home.  He  came  home  all 
right,  but  the  next  morning  he  was 
gone  and  we  have  never  seen  him 
r.ince. — Grace  Cochran,  age  8,  York, 
Neb. 


Priced 
Low! 


These  Genuine  Edwards 


STEEL 


SHINGLES 


Coasting  Down  Hill 

Last  summer  my  cousin  from  town 
came  to  visit  us.  One  day  while  he 
was  here  we  took  some  water  to  the 
boys  who  were  working  in  the  field. 
We  carried  the  water  in  our  little 
wagon  and  on  the  way  back  we 
started  to  coast  down  a  hill.  After 
we  had  started  down  our  dog  got  in 
front  of  us.  I  tried  to  guide  the 
wagon  out  of  the  way  and  it  tipped 
over.  The  wagon  was  broken  so  we 
carried  it  home. — John  Rempel,  age 
8,  Jansen,  Neb. 


Low.  direct  factory  prices,  all  freight  paid.  Cost 
less  than  wood.  Can  c  rot  or  burn.  Made  by  new 
"Tightcote"  Process  that  forever  prevents  rust. 
Gome  in  big  clusters  of  100,  hence  far  easier  put 
on  than  wood.  Over  100. UOO  buildings  now  roofed 
with  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles.  Tell  us  size  of 
"your  roof  and  we'll  quote  you  an  almost  unbeliev- 
ably low  price  on  the  job.  Send  postal  now  for 
Koof  Booi*'^  and  Prepaid  Factory  Prices. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
8317-8367  Lock  Street  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Before  blacking  the  stove,  rub 
soap  on  the  hands  and  let  it  dry;  then 
note  how  much  easier  the  grime  is 
washed  off  after  the  work  is  done. 


CLEANING 

DYE  ING 
PRESSING 

LINCOLN  CLEANING 
OH  DYE  WORKS 

320-322  SO.IIR  ST. 


Write  for  Price  List.   Lincoln,  Neb, 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  August  20,  1913. 


A  Wonderful  Display  of  the 
New  Furniture  Styles 

When  you're  down  to  the  Fair  you'll  surely  want 
to  see  the  new  things  in  Furniture,  Rugs,  and 
Draperies  that  we  are  showing  throughout  our 
five  big  sample  floors. 

It's  a  Beautiful  and  Intensely 
Interesting  Sight 

to  go  through  this  big  store  that  is  just  brimming 
full  of  the  latest  and  best  creations  for  making 
homes  more  attractive  and  comfortable,  and  it's  a 
sight  that  you  don't  want  to  miss,  so 

Plan  to  Visit  our  Store  Sure 


Established  ^  1871  ^ 

SlVQYS 


Lincoln's  Furniture 


Store 


CKUST  UNDER  MULCH 

A  reader  asks  if  there  is  any  way 
to  keep  a  crust  from  forming  under 
a  soil  mulch  in  dry  weather.  On  land 
that  is  bearing  a  crop  such  a  crust 
will  usually  form  when  the  weather 
is  dry  for  several  weeks.  We  do  not 
know  how  it  can  be  prevented  except 
by  adding  water.  A  crust  at  the  sur- 
face of  an  untilled  field  is  caused  by 
the  shrinking  of  soil  and  the  cement- 
ing action  of  the  materials  dissolved 
in  the  soil  water  and  left  behind  when 
the  water  is  evaporated.  By  many 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  crust 
under  a  soil  mulch  is  of  the  same 
kind,  and  that  it  indicates  loss  of  soil 
water  through  the  mulch.  Persons 
holding  this  theory  assert  that  a 
crust  under  a  mulch  is  a  sign  that 
the  mulch  has  not  been  stirred  often 
enough  and  for  a  part  of  the  time 
has  been  inefficient. 

But  crusts  do  not  form  under  the 


mulch  on  fallow  ground  bearing  no 
crop,  even  though  the  mulch  be 
stirred  no  more  frequently  than  in  a 
cornfield  where  a  crust  forms.  We 
think  it  more  probable  that  the  hard- 
ening of  the  earth  under  a  soil  mulch 
where  a  crop  is  growing  is  due  more 
to  the  drying  of  the  soil  by  the  roots 
of  the  plants  than  to  loss  of  water 
by  evaporation  through  the  mulch. 
Every  farmer  has  observed  that  such 
a  crust  forms  in  dry  weather  in  corn- 
fields, gardens,  and  in  fact  wherever 
crops  are  growing,  no  matter  how 
frequently  the  mulch  is  stirred.  Since 
you  can't  keep  plants  from  taking  the 
moisture  out  of  the  soil,  thus  render- 
ing it  dry  and  causing  it  to  shrink 
and  become  hard,  we  do  not  see  how 
the  so-called  crust  under  the  mulch 
can  be  prevented.  Certainly  to  try  to 
break  up  such  a  crust  is  a  gr£at  mis- 
take, for  that  always  mutilates  a 
myriad  of  roots  and  does  far  more 


See  U  sat  the  Fair-Learn  How  to 
Light  Your  Farm  with  Electricity 


No  Open  Flame! 


Safety  at  Low  Cost  off  Operation 

DISCARD  the  old  kerosene  lamps  and  lanterns.  Their 
smoky  flames  are  a  mighty  poor  excuse  for  a  light.  Use 

Electricity!  Always  where  you  want 
*  it — ready  when  you 
want  it.  That's  the  light  you  need 
and  will  have.  No  waste!  No  looking 
for  matches!  No  lamps  to  clean!  No 
trouble  to  light— just  push  the  but- 
ton! One  Electric  lamp  makes  a 
whole  room  as  bright  as  day. 

Many  farmers 
who  tiave  ex- 
perimented with  an  open  flame  have 
done  so  to  their  sorrow,  especially 
when  used  in  the  barn.  A  wisp  of 
hay  or  straw  touches  the  open  flame 
— there  goes  the  barn.  The  same 
danger  threatens  your  house.  But 

is  guaranteed  you 
when  you  light  by 
electricity.  Every  light  is  completely 
covered  by  a  glass  globe.  You  can 
drop  it  into  a  bucket  of  gasoline  with  absolutely  no  danger.    And  the 
Bystem   requires    practically   no  attention;   the  lights  none  whatever. 

Costs  LeSS    than  any  otner  lighting  system  for  upkeep.    A  wonder- 
ful invention  has  made  this  possible — has  made  the  pri- 
vate electric  lighting  plant  absolutely  safe  and  so  economical  that 
electric  light  is  now  within  every  man's  reach. 

is  made  especially  for  farm 
homes.  FREE  BOOKLET 
tella  all  about  it,  and  explains  why  electricity  is  more  economical  than 
any   other  light.    Write  for  it  today. 


Road  what  ona  owner  writes:' 

Gentlemen:  I  And  my  Korsmeyer  Electric 
Lighting  Plant  entirely  satisfactory  In  every  re- 
spect, having  plenty  of  light  at  the  mere  touch 
of  a  button  at  all  times.  It  is  not  a  luxury  but  a 
necessity. 

E.  A.  MORRAST 

Dorchester,  Nebraska. 


Absolute  Safety 


The  Korsmeyer  Electric  Lighting  Outfit 


The  Korsmeyer  Company 

Specialists  In  the  Installation  of  Farm  Lighting  Plants 


harm  than  it  can  possibly  do  good. 

Of  course,  the  more  water  there  is 
in  the  soil  the  longer  it  will  take  the 
crop  to  dry  out  the  ground  and  make 
it  hard.  Furthermore,  in  soils  well 
stocked  with  organic  matter  the  earth 
beneath  the  mulch  will  not  become 
so  stone-like  in  dry  weather  as  in  £ 
soil  lacking  in  organic  matter.  These 
are  the  only  things  we  can  suggest 
to  alleviate  the  condition  we  have 
been  discussing. 


INEXPENSIVE  SILOS 

In  a  small  bulletin  just  published 
by  the  extension  department  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Prof.  L.  W. 
Chase  discusses  inexpensive  silos  and 
silage  machinery  with  a  view  of  help- 
ing farmers  to  save  their  cornstalks 
this  year  in  the  most  valuable  form 
for  -feeding  and  without  spending  a 
lot  of  money  or  going  in  debt  for 
equipment. 

He  recommends  two  kinds  of  cheap 
silos  for  an  emergency — the  pit  silo 
and  the  home-made,  plain-stave  silo. 
The  pit  silo  may  be  made  permanent, 
but  the  home-made  stave  silo  can  be 
considered  only  temporary,  for  the 
wind  is  likely  to  blow  it  down  when 
it  is  emptied.  For  a  home-made  stave 
silo  14x24  feet,  with  a  pit  four  feet 
deep,  Professor  Chase  gives  the  fol- 
lowing bill  of  materials.  The  capac- 
ity of  this  silo  is  eighty  tons. 
Foundation — 43  sacks  cement, 

7.5  cu.  yd.  sand   $35.17 

Doors — Three  1x4  in.  by  12  ft., 
one  2x4  in.  by  9  ft.,  6  T 
hinges,  1%  lbs.  12  d  nails,  1 
lb.  8  d  nails,  six  2-in.  screws  1.08 
Silo  Proper — 94  staves  2x6  in. 

by  24  ft   72.19 

Thirty-six  %-in.  rods,  16  ft. 
long;   thirty-six  y2-in.  tank 

lugs    17.04 

Anchors— 1,000  ft.  No.  9  wire, 
four  V2x24  in.,  four  y2x2y2 
in.  bolts,  four  %xl6  in.  eye 
bolts    4.50 


Total   $129.98 

The  illustration  herewith  shows 
how  to  construct  the  doors  for  a 
home-made  .  stave  silo  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  Harder  patent. 

On  many  farms  the  pit  silo  can  be 
used  advantageously.    It  can  be  made 


ii 


381  So.  Tenth  Street 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 


M 


Construction  of  doors  in  home-made 
stave  silo.  From  Bulletin  No.  138, 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 

at  small  or  great  expense,  just  as  the 
owner  chooses.  If  the  soil  does  not 
cave,  the  pit  may  be  filled  without 
plastering  the  walls.  But  it  is  better 
to  make  a  heavy  concrete  border 
around  the  top  of  the  silo  and  then 
plaster  the  walls  below.  Professor 
Chase  gives  these  directions  for  mak- 
ing a  pit  silo: 

"To  make  a  durable  pit  silo,  first 
dig  out  a  trench  as  narrow  as  can  be 
dug  with  the  spade,  and  as  deep  as 
can  be  conveniently  worked.  This 
trench  should  be  around  the  top  of 
the  silo,  and  the  inside  diameter  of  it 
should  be  the  inside  diameter  of  the 
silo.  Fill  this  trench  with  concrete. 
Go  inside  of  it  and  excavate  down 
about  six  feet;  then  plaster  the  walls 
with  about  three  coats  of  mortar. 
Excavate  another  section  and  plaster 
again.  Continue  this  until  the  silo 
is  completed.  A  concrete  floor  in  the 
bottom  of  the  silo  is  convenient,  but 
not  important." 

The  cost  of  materials  for  pit  silos 
varies  from  nothing,  where  they  are 
not  walled,  up  to  $75.  The  materials 
for  an  eighty-ton  silo,  built  as  above 
described,  should  cost  about  $16, 
while  the  labor  at  $2  a  day  would 
amount  to  less  than  $50. 

Inexpensive  Machinery 

The  corn  binder  is  as  satisfactory 
as  any  machine  for  cutting  corn  for 


the  silo,  but  it  is  probably  the  most 
expensive  of  any  implement,  unless 
it  might  be  the  common  corn  knife. 
The  two-row  sled  with  a  device  to 
keep  the  horses  from  getting  into 
the  knives  is  probably  the  cheapest 
and  most  economical  machine  to  use 
in  cutting  silage  corn.  To  operate 
this  most  economically  the  wagons 
must  pass  along  beside  the  harvester 
so  that  as  the  men  on  the  sled  gather 
their  arms  full  of  stalks  they  can  lay 
them  on  the  wagon.  This  saves  lay- 
ing it  down  and  picking  it  up  again. 

There  are  two  satisfactory  types  of 
machines  for  cutting  the  stalks  into 
bits  to  go  into  the  silo.  One  is  equipped 
with  a  blower  and  the  other  with  a 
drag-tube  carrier.  The  former  is  the 
more  expensive  and  requires  about 
three  times  as  much  power  as  the 
latter.  A  five-horse  engine  will  run 
a  cutter  equipped  with  drag-tube 
carrier,  elevate  the  silage  twenty 
feet  and  cut  at  the  rate  of  fifty  tons 
a  day.  For  pit  silos  the  common  drag 
carrier  and  the  drag-tube  carrier  are 
very  satisfactory. 

A  drag-carrier  machine  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  thirty  tons  a  day 
should  be  purchased  for  about  $60. 
Such  a  machine  can  be  run  by  two 
horses  on  a  horsepower  that  will  cost 
about  $35.  A  cutter  of  this  kind  with 
a  capacity  of  forty-five  tons  a  day 
should  be  purchased  for  about  $15  or 
$20  more,  and  a  horsepower  for  four 
horses  should  run  it  nicely. 

Silage  can  be  removed  from  pit 
silos  in  tubs  or  baskets,  or  with  a 
hoist  similar  to  a  hay  hoist  in  which 
a  box  is  used  instead  of  the  hay  fork. 
Other  devices  can  also  be  arranged. 
Every  farmer  interested  in  silos 
should  secure  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No. 
138,  Limited  Edition,  from  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station. 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  WHEAT 

The  price  of  corn  has  soared  and 
the  price  of  wheat '  has  sagged  until 
wheat  is  now  cheap  enough  compared 
to  corn  to  suggest  its  use  in  feeding 
in  place  of  corn.  This  raises  the 
question  of  their  relative  feeding 
values.  A  number  of  years  ago  when 
wheat  and  corn  were  selling  at  about 
the  same  price  in  this  state  an  ex- 
periment was  conducted  at  the  Ne- 
braska station  in  which  wheat  was 
compared  with  corn  to  fatten  hogs. 
The  table  below  shows  the  results. 
The  grains  that  were  ground  in  this 
test  were  dampened,  but  not  soaked, 
before  feeding. 

Average    Feed  for 
daily        100  lbs. 

Ration :  gain  gain 

Whole  wheat,  dry  .63  lbs.  637  lbs. 
Whole  wheat  soaked 

18  to  24  hours    .70  lbs.       575  lbs. 

Ground  wheat  76  lbs.       559  lbs. 

Ground  wheat  and 

corn,  equal  parts  .74"lbs.  586  lbs. 
Ground  corn  71  lbs.       609  lbs. 

The  animals  receiving  ground 
wheat  made  the  largest  daily  gains, 
and  produced  100  pounds  of  gain  with 
the  least  number  of  pounds  of  feed 
of  any  of  the  lots.  In  economy  of 
gains,  whole  soaked  wheat*  was  sec- 
ond, and  mixed  ground  corn  and 
wheat  was  third.  The  cost  of  grind- 
ing the  wheat  reduced  the  profit  on 
that  lot  below  the  lot  receiving 
soaked  wheat.  Soaked  wheat  was  the 
most  profitable  ration  of  all.  Whole, 
dry  wheat  made  a  poor  showing.  At 
that  time  corn  and  wheat  were  each 
selling  at  55  cents  a  bushel.  These 
results  indicate  that  wheat,  if  soaked 
or  ground,  has  a  value  in  hog  feeding 
equal  to  or  greater  than  corn,  and 
that  soaking  is  a  more  profitable 
method  of  preparing  the  grain  than 
grinding. 

Recent  experiments  at  the  North 
Platte  sub-station  confirm  the  above 
figures  as  to  the  value  of  wheat.  It 
has  been  found  there  that  ground 
wheat  fed  to  hogs  receiving  alfalfa 
gives  more  rapid  gains  with  fewer 
pounds  of  feed  than  ground  corn  with 
alfalfa.  When  the  price  of  wheat 
comes  'down  level  with  that  of  corn, 
therefore,  it  may  profitably  be  used 
in  hog  feeding. 

In  feeding  tests  wheat  has  been 
compared  with  corn  pound  for  pound; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  bushel 
of  wheat  weighs  four  pounds  more 
than  a  bushel  of  corn.  It  is  clear 
from  the  figures  we  have  quoted  that 
the  Nebraska  farmer  with  a  lot  of 
hogs  to  feed  is  not  justified  in  selling 
wheat  to  buy  corn  when  the  prices 
of  the  two  grains  are  nearly  equal. 

For  fattening  cattle  wheat  has  not 
been  so  thoroughly  tested  as  in  hog 
feeding.  It  should  give  results  quite 
similar.  Not  many  farmers,  however, 
are  likely  to  feed  wheat  to  cattle. 
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THE  SILO  ON  SMALL  FARMS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Inasmuch  as 
I  have  had  experience  with  a  silo  for 
only  a  year,  and  as  my  farm  is  so 
small,  I  hesitated  to  give  you  my 
results.  But  perhaps  it  will  encour- 
age other  small  farmers. 

My  silo  is  in  the  center  of  a  twelve- 
sided  barn  and  is  ten  by  thirty-one 
feet.  Seven  feet  of  the  silo  is  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is 
walled  with  brick.  The  upper  part  is 
built  of  strips  two  inches  square  and 
securely  nailed  with  10,  12  and  16- 
penny  nails.  It  is  lined  with  building 
paper.  We  did  the  work  ourselves 
and  the  expense  was  very  light.  The 
lower  part  of  the  silo  is  filled  through 
a  door  on  the  ground  floor  and  the 
upper  part  from  the  hay-loft  of  the 
barn.  We  used  a  one  and  one-half 
horsepower  gasoline  engine  and  a  ten 
inch  silage  cutter  to  fill  the  lower 
part,  and  the  same  cutter  with  a  nine 
horsepower  engine  for  the  upper  part. 

We  fed  four  cows  and  two  horses 
through  the  winter.  The  cows  were 
fed  three  heaping  bushel  basketfuls 
each  and    the    horses    not   quite  so 


much.  They  were  all  in  fine  condition 
in  the  spring.  As  our  silo  was  not 
finished  last  fall,  we  did  not  have 
enough  silage  to  last  all  winter. 
When  the  supply  gave  out,  I  cut  up 
my  corn  fodder  and  put  it  in  the  silo, 
wetting  it  well  as  it  was  put  in.  It 
was  cut  rather  green  and  cured  in 
the  shock,  and  it  made  very  good 
silage.  The  cows  ate  it  as  well  as 
the  other. 

There  was  very  little  waste  and 
what  there  was  we  used  for  bedding. 
It  is  much  easier  to  clean  the  barn 
and  to  keep  the  animals  clean  when 
feeding  silage  than  it  is  when  feed- 
ing corn  fodder.  The  results  are  so 
satisfactory  that  we  are  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  silo  and  making  a 
blower  to  use  in  filling  it. 

Hereafter,  I  intend  to  feed  silage 
during  the  entire  year  and  do  without 
pastures,  as  they  have  dried  up  so 
much  for  the  last  few  years.  I  have 
one  and  one-half  acres  of  sorghum 
that  was  planted  very  thick  and  culti- 
vated. It  is  nearly  all  headed  and 
when  it  gets  out  of  the  milk  we  will 
put  it  in  the  silo. 

Polk  Co.         JAMES  T.  BONNER. 


MR.   BONNER'S   TWELVE-SIDED  BARN  WITH  SILO  IN  CENTER 


PROBLEMS  OF  CO-OPERATION 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  Seemingly 
co-operation  is  occupying  the  public 
mind  to  a  great  extent  at  present,  but 
do  we  realize  its  magnitude  and  the 
difficulty  of  solving  the  problem?  It 
is  advocated  that  the  working  people 
and  farmers  organize  co-operative 
societies  with  the  purpose  of  cheap- 
ening the  cost  of  living  by  combining 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  mem- 
bers. We  may  thereby  eliminate  the 
profit  of  the  small  retailers  and  per- 
haps put  them  out  of  business.  But 
suppose  tbe  wholesale  dealers  com- 
bine to  raise  their  prices — what  then? 

To  overcome  this  danger  we  must 
have  co-operative  production  of  manu- 
factured articles.  When  we  under- 
take manufacturing  we  must  have 
some  sort  of  medium  of  exchange. 
Perhaps  we  could  use  coon-skins,  to 
avoid  interference  by  the  money  trust. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  interest  a 
c'ass  of  wealthy  professional  men  of 
character  similar  to  those  that  ex- 
isted in  England  in  the  early  and 
middle  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  called  themselves  Christian 
socialists  and  were  inclined  particu- 
larly to  communism.  They  financed 
the  co-operative  movement  and  made 
it  to  some  extent  a  success  there. 

As  a  proof  that  the  difficulties  I 
have  in  mind  regarding  co-operation 
are  not  altogether  imaginary,  I  cite 
the  fact  that  when  labor  unions  of 
any  particular  branch  of  industry 
have  a  strike  the  price  of  its  products 
advances.  Even  if  the  laborer  is 
successful  in  getting  an  increase  in 
his  wages,  he  pays  it  back  when 
purchasing  the  product  of  his  own 
labor. 

England  is  principally  a  manufac- 
turing country;  Denmark  is  mainly 
a  farming  country.  Therefore  the 
conflict  between  co-operative,  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  interests 
is  not  apparent  within  their  respective 
countries.  But  suppose  co-operation 
becomes  international — would  a  co- 
operative farmers'  union  join  hands 
with  co-operative  manufacturing  and 
labor  unions?  Our  present  environ- 
ment is  not  favorable  to  such  a  possi- 
bility. The  transportation  and  market 
facilities  do  not  affect  the  farmer; 
that  is  for  the  fellows  on  the  other 
side  of  the  counter  to  look  after. 

The  farmers'  union  holds  a  big  stick 
in  one  hand  and  grabs  the  other 
fellow's  throat  with  the  other  hand. 
If  they  want  his  product — as  they, 
must  in  order  to  sustain  their  phy- 
sical existence — they  can  come  to  him 


and  get  it  by  paying  his  price. 
Whether  or  not  in  this  country  we 
would  be  justified  in  claiming  it  a 
reversal  of  present  conditions  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

There  is  one  statement,  however, 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make:  So 
long  as  we  teach  each  other  by  word 
and  ex/cnple,  to  grab  the  dollar 
wherever  in  sight,  whether  right  or 
wrong;  and  keep  our  children  in  the 
school  room  until  they  learn  the 
trick  of  cutting  the  nose  off  the  other 
fellow's  face  while  he  is  asleep  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  look 
ridiculous,  the  tendency  of  co-opera- 
tion will  be  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  on  a  larger  scale.  Of  this,  our 
present  trust  magnates  and  organized 
political  parties  are  sufficient  proof. 

Unless  the  motive,  for  organization 
is  to  better  the  condition  of  all  the 
people — which  requires  a  sacrifice  by 
those  who  are  favorably  situated  for 
the  benefit  of  those  less  so — it  only 
makes  the  general  condition  worse. 
No  single  branch  of  industry  can  be 
carried  on  permanently  on  a  co- 
operative basis,  excepting  fire  insur- 
ance. This  requires  no  capital  and 
has  no  need  of  dealing  with  any 
branch  of  productive  industry  for  its 
existence. 

I  do  not  contend  that  nothing  can 
be  done  to  better  the  condition  of 
"the  under  dog"  until  a  majority  of 
the  nation's  electorate  have  been  won 
over  to  socialism;  but  I  do  mean  to 
say  that  a  co-operative  organization 
must  be  based  on  the  same  theory 
as  that  of  a  farmer  who  raises  and 
prepares  his  own  food,  erects  his  own 
buildings,  makes  his  own  tools, 
clothes  and  furniture.  What  he  can- 
not make  he  does  without  until  he 
has  learned  to  make  it.  That  pro- 
motes efficiency,  if  not  the  comfort 
for  which  we  now  pay  an  exorbitant 
price. 

Groups  organized  on  that  theory, 
whether  large  or  small,  on  a  co- 
operative basis  can  become  permanent 
and  successful.  The  catalog  houses 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  that;  al- 
though formed  on  a  corporate  basis 
they  could  very  easily  be  turned  into 
co-operative  concerns,  providing 
farmers  joined  hands  with  them  so 
that  agricultural  products  of  all  kinds 
could  be  handled  in  the  same  manner 
as  manufactured  goods. 

Saunders  Co.       C.  J.  CARLSON. 


Try   eating  sliced    tomatoes  with 

sugar,    salt,  pepper    and  vinegar. 

Anyone    who  couldn't    enjoy  that 

delicacy  must  have  a  grouch. 


South  Omaha 


The  West's  Greatest  Live  Stock  Market 


Nebraska's  Biggest  Asset 

is  the  South  Omaha  Live  Stock 
Market.  It  means  more  millions  to 
Nebraska  than  any  other  one  business 
enterprise. 

During  1912  7,000,000  head  of  live 
stock,  worth  $150,000,000.00  were 
handled  at  the  South  Omaha  market. 
The  packing  establishments  at  South 
Omaha  annually  manufacture  more 
than  $100,000,000.00  worth  of  meat 
food  products  and  other  commodities. 

During  191 2  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co., 
handled  1,017,195  cattle,  2,886,244  hogs, 
2»95°»5°7  sheep,  32,520  horses.  A  total  of 
92,540  cars  were  handled.  During  the  year 
all  records  for  prices  paid  were  broken. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  South 
Omaha  has  made  a  home  market  for  the 
western  stock  raiser.  In  twenty-eight  years 
it  has  grown  from  nothing  to  the  third  largest 
live  stock  market  in  the  world,  and  it  has 
made  stock  raising  a  safe  and  profitable 
business. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  of  South 
Omaha  does  not  buy  or  sell  live  stock  of  any 
kind.  It  employs  no  agents  to  either  buy  or 
sell.  Its  sole  business  is  to  receive  and 
handle  live  stock  for  the  shipper  pending  sale 
to  the  buyer, — the  packing  houses  or  feeders. 
It  has  spent  upwards  of  $1,000,000.00  in  the 
last  five  years  enlarging  its  facilities.  To- 
gether with  its  allied  industries  more  than 
10,000  men  are  employed. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  now  has  the 
most  modern  plant  in  the  world.  It  has  made 
a  market  for  Nebraska  right  at  Nebraska's 
front  door.  South  Omaha  furnishes  the  best 
all-the-year-round  market  for  live  stock. 

When  you  ship  to  South  Omaha 
You  Boost  for  Yourself— 
And  for  Nebraska 
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(ARE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  would 
take  too  long  an  article  to  give  all 
of  the  conveniences  I  saw  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Chase  at  Pawnee 
City,  so  I  have  sifted  out  two  for  use 
at  the  present  time,  both  pertaining 


When  not  in  use  the  manure  spreader  is 
always  under  cover  on   the  Chase  Farm. 

to  the  care  of  farm  machinery.  One 
of  the  illustrations  herewith  shows 
one  of  the  best  machine  sheds  that 
I  have  ever  seen. 

It  is  a  double-decker.  The  heavy 
machinery   is   housed   below   and  is 


run  in  through  the  conveniently 
arranged  doors  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  lighter  machinery  is  taken  up 
the  easy  incline  at  the  south  of  the 
shed  to  the  floor  above.  Mr.  Chase 
says  he  found  that  actual  available 
storage  space  for  machinery  could 
be  obtained  cheaper  by  using  this 
two-story  arrangement  than  by  a 
one-floor  plan. 

On  the  lower  floor  at  the  south  end 
is  a  convenient  work  shop.  All 
necessary  tools  for  the  repair  of 
farm  implements  and  for  doing  ordin- 
ary farm  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
work  are  found  in  this  shop. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  shed 
for  the  protection  of  the  manure 
spreader.  The  track  for  the  litter 
carrier  runs  from  the  barn  to  this 
shed  and  the  manure  is  dumped 
directly  into  the  spreader.  When  a 
load  has  accumulated  it  is  hauled 
out  to  the  fields  and  the  spreader 
left  under  the  shed  on  its  return. 
This  shed  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  saving  time  and  of  protecting  the 
spreader  from  the  rains  and  sunshine. 

C.  W.  PUGSLEY. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


Double-deck  Machine  Shed  on  the  Farm  of  F.  W.  Chase,  Pawnee  County 
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Question!  answered  free  through  paper  by  ■ 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00 

Cattle  ou  the  Highway 

Is  there  any  law  against  herding 
oi*  keeping  cattle  tied  on  the  public 
road?  If  I  run  over,  kill  or  injure 
a$y  stock  so  herded  or  tied,  and 
damage  my  motor  car,  who  can  col- 
lect damages? — Subscriber,  Holt  Co. 

'A  public  road  belongs  to  the  public. 
If  an  owner  ties  or  lariats  cattle  in 
the  road  he  does  so  at  his  own  risk. 
If  the  stock  is  injured  by  a  motor  car 
he  cannot  recover  damages,  unless 
the  driver  of  the  machine  was  reck- 
less and  negligent,  and  injured  the 
animals  when  careful  driving  would 
have  avoided  it.  A  motor  car  driver 
who  exceeds  the  speed  limit, 
runs  into  stock  and  damages  his 
machine,  cannot  recover  damages. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  driver  is 
not  at  fault  he  can  recover  damages 
for  his  machine. 


Sewage  Disposal 

Two  years  ago  a  drainage  ditch 
was  constructed  across  the  Logan 
bottoms  to  take  care  of  the  overflow 
water.  Every  person  that  owned  land 
benefited  by  the  ditch  was  assessed 
a  certain  amount.  Now,  a  small  town 
that  is  outside  of  the  drainage  dis- 
trict, proposes  to  build  a  sewer  sys- 
tem and  empty  it  into  the  drainage 
ditch.  Can  they  do  this  lawfully?  If 
not,  what  legal  steps  can  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  ditch  for 
this  purpose? — A.  P.,  Burt  Co. 

The  town  has  no  right  to  empty 
the  sewer  into  the  ditch.  The  proper 
remedy  in  this  case  is  to  get  an  in- 
junction. A  court  of  equity  will 
grant  one  on  the  ground  that  the 
sewer  is  a  nuisance  and  that  it  is  an 
irreparable  injury  to  the  owners  of 
the  ditch. 


Collection  of  Stallion  Fee 

A  was  the  owner  of  a  mare,  which 
he  bred  to  B's  jack.  Last  winter  A 
held  a  public  sale  and  sold  this  mare 
to  C.  The  mare  was  supposed  to  be 
flvith  foal,  but  nothing  was  said  at 
the  time  of  sale  as  to  who  should 
pay  for  the  colt.  Late  in  April  C 
sold  the  mare  to  D,  saying  that  there 
were  no  charges  against  the  mare  if 
she  foaled  all  right.  The  mare  foaled 
on  the  first  day  of  May  and  has  a 
living  mule.  Now  D  has  received  a 
notice  from  B,  the  owner  of  the  jack, 
demanding  the  fee  for  service.  The 
first   owner    ,A,   has   left   the  state. 


Is  D  liable  for  the  service  fee? — 
S.  A.,  Sheridan  Co. 

At  the  time  the  mare  was  bred  the 
statute  provided  that  the  owner  of 
any  stallion  or  jack  should  have  a 
lien  upon  the  get  of  such  stallion  or 
jack  for  a  period  of  nine  months  after 
the  birth  of  the  same,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  services  of  such  stallion 
or  jack,  provided  the  owner  of  the 
stallion  or  jack  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk  in  which  such  get 
was  owned,  a  description  of  the  same 
with  the  date  of  birth,  within  four 
months  after  the  birth  thereof.  The 
statute  further  provided  that  the  lien 
could  be  foreclosed  the  same  as  a 
chattel  mortgage.  The  foregoing 
would  apply  to  your  inquiry  and  B 
would  have  a  lien  upon  the  colt,  pro- 
vided he  has  complied  with  the  law, 
but  would  not  have  any  lien  upon 
the  mare. 

The  last  legislature,  however; 
amended  the  law,  and  the  new  law 
went  into  effect  on  the  17th  day  of 
July.  It  provides  that  the  owner  of 
any  stallion  or  jack  shall  be  entitled 
to  have  a  lien  upon  any  mare  and 
her  colt  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
reasonable  or  agreed  value  or  price 
of  such  services.  To  obtain  this  lien 
it  is  necessary  to  file  with  the  county 
clerk  a  verified  notice,  describing  the 
animal  with  reasonable  certainty, 
giving  the  name  of  the  owner,  place 
of  residence,  etc.  The  new  statute 
also  provides  that  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  the  owner  of  any  mare 
upon  which  there  is  any  lien  of 
record,  to  sell  or  permanently  remove 
her  or  her  offspring  from  the  county 
or  state  before  the  lien  is  paid,  and 
providing  a  penalty  of  $25  for  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

B  can  collect  the  fee  from  D  if  he 
has  complied  with  the  law  by  filing 
in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of 
the  county  in  which  the  colt  is  owned, 
a  description  of  the  same  with  date 
of  birth,  within  four  months  after  the 
birth  thereof,  as  required  under  the 
old  law.    Otherwise,  he  cannot  collect. 


Trees  On  Division  Line 

A  and  B  own  adjoining  lots  in 
town,  and  A  has  a  row  of  trees  along 
the  division  line.  These  trees  hang 
over  the  fence  on  B's  side  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  feet;  can  he  compel 
A  to  cut  them  down  in  line  with  the 
fence?— C.  O.  J.,  Holt  Co. 

B  cannot  compel  A  to  cut  down  the 
trees  on  the  line,  but  he  can  request 
him  to  trim  them  so  that  none  of  the 
branches  shall  overhang  his  lot.  If 
A   refuses   to   do   this,   B   can  him- 


WELCOME! 

To  Our  Booth  at  the  Fair 

See  our  1914  Overlands  and  Premier 
Sixes. 

We  will  be  located  at  north  end  of 
Automobile  building. 

Ten  six- cylinder,  seven -passenger 
Premier  Touring  Cars  sold  in  Lincoln  in 
one  week  in  July! 

Lord  Auto  Co. 

1333  P  Street,   -   Lincoln,  Neb. 


self  cut  off  the  limbs  and  branches 
on  his  side  of  the  lot  line. 


The  Homestead  Law 

Does  a  girl  have  to  be  eighteen  or 
twenty-one  years  old  to  take  a  home- 
stead? After  taking  a  homestead, 
can  a  person  leave  it  just  as  it  is,  or 
must  a  certain  amount  of  it  be  im- 
proved?— C.  A.,   Nemaha  Co. 

The  homestead  laws  provide  that  a 
person  filing  his  or  her  application 
to  take  up  a  homestead  must  be 
twenty-one  years  old.  And  upon  final 
proof  he  or  she  must  show  affirma- 
tively that  improvements  to  the 
value  of  not  less  than  $1.25  for  each 
acre  has  beep  made  thereon. 


Taxing  the  Widow's  Estate 

A  dies  and  leaves  a  widow.  Her 
personal  tax  is  assessed  for  $1,420.60. 
The  administrator  of  the  estate  lives 
in  town  and  pays  the  taxes  on  the 
estate  at  his  place  of  residence  in- 
stead of  paying  them  where  the  widow 
lives.  Should  they  not  be  paid  where 
the  widow  lives? — W.,  Platte  Co. 

Personal  property  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  is  assessable  to 
the  executor   or   administrator,  and 


according  to  the  general  rules  is  to 
be  taxed  at  the  place  of  domicile  of 
this  personal  representative  That  is 
Ihe  law.  In  some  counties,  notably 
Lancaster,  the  assessor  permits  the 
returns  to  be  made  from  the  place 
where  the  deceased  lived  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 


SEEDBED  CULTIVATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  1  want  to 
give  a  timely  hint  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  seedbed  for  wheat.  Last 
year  one  of  my  neighbors  smoothed 
his  plowing  down  a  little  before  sow- 
ing it  in  wheat.  The  wheat  averaged 
twenty-three  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Another  neighbor  sowed  100  acres 
of  wheat  on  the  same  kind  of  land, 
but  he  worked  the  plowing  down 
until  it  looked  like  a  garden.  His 
wheat  averaged  forty-three  bushels 
to  the  acre.  He  was  well  repaid  for 
his  extra  cultivation.  Why  cannot  all 
of  us  get  our  seedbed  in  better  shape 
this  fall?  It  is  not  so  much  in  getting 
the  soil  fine  on  the  surface;  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  get  it  packed  down 
solid  so  the  winter  winds  will  not 
blow  the  wheat  roots  out. 

Platte  Co.  S.  T.  BATTLES. 


Are  You  a  Carriage  Dealer 
or  User? 

In  either  case  you  will  find  it  greatly  to 
your  interest  to  see  the  display  of 


in  the  Machinery  Building,  at  the  State  Fair 

and  learn  the  particular  advantages  you  get  with 
the  Kratzer. 

You  will  see  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  perfectly  built 
carriages  ever  produced.  The  most  economical  to  own  in  the 
end  because  "Made  in  the  West  for  the  West." 

Carriage  Dealers  We  havf  afine 

proposition  for  you 
Write  today  and  reserve  your  territory.  Come 
and  visit  us  at  the  factory,  or  see  us  at  the  State  Fair. 

Carriage  Buyers  W"te  today for 

 2   the  new 

Kratzer  Catalogue,  whether  there 
is  a  Kratzer  dealer  near  you  or  not, 
and  be  sure  to  see  our  display  at 
the  Fair. 

Kratzer  Carriage  Co.,  112  W.  First  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  FARM  BOYS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  college 
of  agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  invites  Nebraska  people  to 
investigate  its  work  and  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offers  to  young  men  who 
wish  to  secure  the  largest  oppor- 
tunities for  themselves  and  to  be  of 
the  largest  service  to  society. 

The  new  agricultural  practice  group 
in  the  college  is  given  wholly  at  the 
University  Farm.  It  fits  men  for 
general  farming,  and  places  the  larg- 
est emphasis  on  practical  subjects. 
The  opportunities  for  young  men  with 
education  and  scientific  training  have 
never  been  greater.  The  era  of  high 
priced  land  demands  trained  men  on 
the  farm  who  can  stimulate  the  land 
to  its  highest  productiveness  and  per- 
manently maintain  its  fertility. 

The  agricultural  science  group  places 
emphasis  upon  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, and  fits  men  for  scientific 
positions,  or  for  teaching  agriculture 
The  teacher  of  agriculture  will  mold 
the  destiny  of  society  through  the 
development  of  individual  efficiency. 
The  student  of  agricultural  research 
has  the  opportunity  to  develop  new 
facts  in  science  affecting  the  food 
supply,  the  comforts  and  the  social 
progress  of  the  nation. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
schools  is  becoming  very  important. 
The  highest  paid  positions  in  teaching 
go  to  men  who  are  technically  trained 
in  agriculture  and  in  the  theory  of 
education.  The  Shumway  bill  offering 
state  aid  for  teaching  agriculture  in 
high  schools  is  giving  great  stimulus 
to  this  movement  in  Nebraska.  The 
movement  is  nation-wide.  Those 
early  in  the  field  with  requisite  train- 
ing will  reap  the  advantage  of  this 
national  movement  in  education. 

There  is  also  a  nation-wide  move- 
ment to  raise  the  level  of  farm  prac- 
tice through  the  assistance  of  trained 
field  men  in  every  county.  Thousands 
of  men  will  be  used  for  this  work. 
An  agricultural  education  with  good 
farm  experience  will  be  essential  to 
those  who  wish  to  enter  the  field.  If 
you  have  the  practical  experience,  the 
agricultural  college  offers  you  the 
opportunity  to  secure  the  education. 
Men  are  also  needed  in  the  United 
States  service,  in  general  agriculture, 
in  animal  husbandry,  in  horticulture, 
in  forestry,  in  entomology,  and  in 
animal  and  plant  pathology,  to  study 
the  problems  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion as  it  affects  the  wealth  and 
general  welfare  of  the  nation.  Many 
new  lines  of  business  call  for  men 
with  scientific  knowledge  which  they 
ean  apply  to  agriculture.  This  general 
Education  can  be  secured  at  the 
agricultural  college. 

In  equipment,  the  Nebraska  agri- 
cultural college  is  among  the  best  in 
the  United  States.  Its  laboratories 
and  equipment  are  unexcelled.  Horti- 
culture, entomology  and  agricultural 
botany  have  moved  into  a  new  fire- 
proof building  of  latest  modern  con- 
struction. Animal  husbandry  and 
dairy  husbandry  have  herds  and  flocks 
which  are  unsurpassed  in  their  ex- 
cellence for  purposes  of  instruction. 
The  dairy  herd  has  a  record  for  butter 
yield  three  times  the  average  of  the 
dairy  cows  in  the  state,  iind  includes 
cows  of  national  reputation.  In  horses, 
beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  the  herds 
offer  opportunities  for  the  most  care- 
ful study.  Feeding  tests  showing  the 
effect  of  rations  on  economical  pro- 
duction are  used  as  the  basis  for  class- 
room instruction  in  feeding  animals. 

Experimental  fields  and  orchards 
and  splendidly  equipped  laboratories 
are  available  for  instruction  in  farm 
crops,  soil  fertility  and  horticulture. 
Special  instruction  in  the  use  of 
serum  to  prevent  hog  cholera  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  farmers. 

With  its  good  agricultural  plant  at 
the  present  time,  the  college  has 
promise  of  a  large  and  immediate 
further  growth.  As  the  result  of  the 
three-quarter  mill  levy  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  for  the  development 
of  the  university,  the  agricultural 
college  will  secure  a  fine  and  modern 
plant.  Among  the  new  buildings 
contemplated  for  agriculture  are  one 
for  dairying,  one  for  agricultural 
engineering,  one  for  farm  crops,  a 
gymnasium  and  a  library. 

With  its  future  thus  assured,  the 
Nebraska  agricultural  college  can 
hold  its  place  with  the  best  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  student  graduating  from  this 
institution  will  find  the  opportunities 
open  to  him  equal  to  those  offered  by 
any  other  institution. 

The  college  of  agriculture  opens 
September  17  next.     You  may  take 


advantage  of  its  opportunities.  Write 
us  for  information. 

E.  A.  BURNETT. 
Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture. 


HKTTEK  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Are  our  rural 
schools  meeting  the  demand  of  our 
country  boys  and  girls?  In  order  to 
answer  this  question  we  must  find 
the  demand  and  then  apply  it  to  our 
country  schools  as  they  stand  today. 
Let  us  begin  at  the  bottom  of  this 
question  and  consider  it  from  a  sci- 
entific standpoint.  In  the  first  place, 
"the  sole  purpose  of  schools  is  to 
educate  our  young  so  that  they  may 
be  fitted  to  meet  life's  problems; 
so  that  they  may  live  completely," 
said  Herbert  Spencer. 

What  are  the  problems  of  our 
country  youths?  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  a  knowledge  of  farming  is 
their  greatest  problem.  A  boy  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  a  dairy  cow 
from  a  beef  cow.  He  should  know 
the  different  types  of  chickens,  what 
grains  are  best  adapted  to  nis  locality, 
etc.  The  time  is  coming — aye  it  is 
already  here — when  the  farmer  must 
change  his  methods  so  as  to  feed  the 
vast  multitudes  that  now  live  upon 
earth.  "Records  show,"  says  the 
World-Chronicle,  "that  we  are  ex- 
porting less  farm  products  out  of  our 
country  each  year."  This  would  not 
be  if  each  farmer  understood  his 
profession  as  he  should. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  our 
trouble  lies  in  the  country  schools. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our  rural 
schools  regard  agriculture  as  a  sub- 
ordinate and  unimportant  subject  in 
their  daily  program.  The  routine  of 
these  schools  must  be  changed,  lest 
we  fall  behind  some  of  the  schools 
now  in  operation  in  sister  countries. 
It  is  not  altogether  the  teacher's  fault 
that  agriculture  is  so  loosely  taught. 
My  idea  is  that  the  state  superin- 
tendent should  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  city  and  rural 
schools  in  planning  the  course  of 
study.  If  the  country  teacher  follows 
the  prescribed  course  at  present  he 
hasn't  much  time  left  for  agriculture. 
Most  teachers  correlate  it  with 
geography,  which,  if  done  rightly, 
would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  at  the  expense  of  other  subjects. 

Seeing  the  condition  of  our  country 
schools,  many  are  asking:  How  may 
we  better  them?  But  the  problem  has 
already  been  solved;  the  only  thing 
left  for  us  to  do  is  to  apply  the  solu- 
tion. Consolidated  schools  are  our 
only  hope,  but  let  us  be  careful  to 
select  the  right  kind,  for  there  are 
many  different  kinds  and  some  have 
greater  advantages  than  others.  The 
most  serious  problem  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  expense  of  operation  when 
children  must  be  taken  to  and  from 
a  large  central  school  house  by  means 
of  a  carryall;  the  minor  problems  are 
the  danger  that  children  may  become 
chilled  during  the  long  exposure,  and 
their  discipline  along  the  way. 

My  idea  is  this:  Let  us  build  a 
school  house  of  medium  size  to  ac- 
commodate only  the  children  living 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles.  A 
three-mile  walk  is  just  good  exercise 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  says  Mr.  P.  P. 
Claston,  United  States  commissioner 
of  education.  This  school  should  be 
equipped  with  from  two  to  five  acres 
I  (or  even  more)  of  land  for  experi- 
mental work,  and  should  have  at  least 
two  teachers  with  the  necessary  ap- 
|  paratus  for  manual  training  and 
I  domestic  science.  A  large  playground 
|  is  also  important,  so  that  the  teacher 
can  direct  the  child's  physical  de- 
velopment by  means  of  games  that 
develop  muscle,  lung  capacity,  etc. 
Trees  should  be  planted  in  groups  to 
make  the  place  look  homelike,  and 
vines  and  shrubbery  could  be  used 
to  great  advantage.  Would  not  such 
a  school  be  an  attraction  in  almost 
any  locality? 

This  is  not  a  dream,  for  the  time 
is  almost  at  hand  when  such  schools 
will  exist  right  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  can  cite  you  to  many  that 
are  doing  wonders  along  the  line  of 
practical  education.  Let  us  begin 
something  worth  while! 

FRANK  W.  LEGER. 

Seward  Co. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


School  terms  open  June  10,  Sept.  »,  Oet.  18,  Not.  25, 19181  Jan.  5,  Feb.  17,  Mar.  80,  May  12, 1914. 
New  classes  formed  each  term.   Students  advance  rapidly. 

Trade  School  Engineering  Courses 

Highland  Park  College 

•pHE  industrial  world  is  calling  for  engineers  of  all  kinds.  Opportunities  for  good  positions  and  good  salaries 
*Ior  the  young  man  fully  equipped  are  greater  to-day  than  ever  before.  Take  your  first  Job  as  a  trained 
man— not  as  an  apprentice.  Start  at  a  good  salary.  Our  graduates  are  found  i.l  paying  positions  every- 
where. Three-year  courses  of  43  weaks  each  are  equal  to  the  four  years  at  other  colleges. 

Machinist,  Automobile  Machinist,  Chauffeur  and  Manual  Training  Courses 


The  Machinist  Coarse  is  completed  in  48  weeks 
equivalent  to  5  years'  apprenticeship  Actual  work  oa 
lathe,  drill,  shaper,  chuck,  millingmachine,  planes, 
grinder  and  vise.  Special  attention  to  accuracy 
and  speed. 

Automobile  Machinist  Course  is  of  4 }  weeks 'duration, 
and  is  the  most  complete  ever  offered  Qualifies  you 
to  take  a  position  i.l  factory  or  as  foreman  in  large 
repair  shop. 

Chauffeur  Course  i;  complete  in  12  weeks.  In  that 
time  we  teach  you  how  to  repair  any  car,  and  you 


are  qualified  to  work  as  a  repairman  In  a  garage. 
There  is  also  a  special  six  weeks'  driving  course. 
Manual  Training  Course  may  be  completed  in  48 
weeks.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  trained  manual  training  teachers,  and 
the  salaries  paid  are  good,  averaging  at  the  start 
about  $100  a  month. 

Also  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam  and  Trac- 
tion Engine  Courses,  co-ordinate  with  others  in  tha 
Engineering  Department.  Complete  one-year  course 
in  Mechanical  Drawing. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  REPAIR,  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS 

We  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  school  machine  shops  in  the  United  States,  containing  all  the  neces- 
sary apparatus,  tools  and  machinery.  School  all  the  year.  Enter  any  time.  Small  tuition  fees.  Minimum 
living  expenses.  Magnificent  buildings,  fully  equipped.  Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools.  Send  for  catalogue. 
GEORGE  P.  MAGILL,  President  Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  lows. 


Opens  ?ept. 
17,  1913 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

College  of  Agriculture 

Offers  a  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Open  to  men  and  women  who  are  graduates  of  four-year,  accredited 
high  schools. 

Special  course  in  practical  agriculture  for  farmers. 

For  further  information  address: 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture       Station  C       Lincoln,  Nebraska 


School  of  Agriculture  Opens  Oct.  13,  1913 

A  technical  school  teaching  scientific  farming  and  expert  home  keeping. 
Course  of  study  four  years;  each  year  six  and  one-half  months. 
Open  to  students,  16  years  of  age  with  eighth  grade  preparation.  Ad- 
vanced standing  given  for  high  school  credits. 

For  further  information  address: 
Principal  School  of  Agriculture         Station  C         Lincoln,  Nebraska 


When  You  Come  to  the  State  Fair 

be  sure  to  visit  our  large  booth  in  tin-  center  of  Mercantile  Hall,  where  our 
representatives  will  be  pleased  to  meet  you  ami  shew  you  the  interesting  things 
in  our  exhibit.  You  will  see  a  live  exhibit  by  a  live  school.  You  also  have 
a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  fine  school  quarters  in  the  Gas  &  Electric 
Building,   corner   Fourteenth  and  O   Streets.     Open  evenings. 


1  1 0  South  1 4th  Street, 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


mm 

mm. 

ft 
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"FREMONT  COLLEGE* 

18  different  courses.  40  instructors'.  Equip- 
ment first  class.  Text-books  rented.  No  ex- 
amination to  enter.  Cost  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Courses — Literary,  Business,  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting,  Pharmacy;  Music 
—Piano,  Organ.  Violin;  Art.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  Fall  term,  September  2d. 
W.  H.  CLEMMONS,  Pres.,  Fremont,  Neb. 


That  new  binder  will  be  looking 
pretty  old  by  next  harvest  unless  it 
is  run  into  a  shed.  The  rust  may  give 
some  trouble,  too.  A  binder  can  be 
put  in  a  small  space  by  removing  a 
few  bolts  and  taking  some  of  the  parts 
off.  Shedding  tools  doesn't  cost  so 
much  after  all  if  shed  space  is  eco- 
nomically used. 


YORK  COLLEGE 

Twenty-fourth   year  opens   September  loth. 

Collegiate.    Commercial,    Academic.  Normal. 
Music     and     Stenography     Courses.  Books 
Rented.      Rates    Low.      Write    for  Catalog. 
ADDRESS: 

L.  I..  EPLEY.  A.  M.  YORK.  NEB. 


rnrr  THITIAIU  for  36  weeks.  Board 
rKtti  I  CI  HUll  and  room  $2.60  a 
week.  Books  rented.  Opens  Oct.  7th. 
Humboldt    College         Humboldt,  Iowa 


SPECIAL    SUMMER  RATE 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 

Qualify   for  REPAIRMAN,  . 
CHAUFFEUR     or  DEMON- 
STRATOR.    Write  for  OUR 
FREE  CATALOG. 
LINCOLN    AUTO  SCHOOL 
2342  O  Street    Lincoln,  Neb. 


THE      NEW  JUMBO 


FANNING  MILL 

All  steel,  cleaner 
and  grader,  most* 
up  to  date  cleaner 
and  grader  f»r 
all  kinds  of  grain 
and  grass  seeds 
—  Alfalfa.  Fans 
the  grain  before 
it  goes  into  Drum 
to  be  separated, 
and  graded  from 
all  foul  seed.  The 
best  cockle  mill 
made,  Seives  al- 
ways stay  clean, 
will  last  a  life-time.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.       From     Factory    to  you. 

WRITE    US  TODAY. 
MINNEAPOLIS     SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
322  Erie  Street  Minneapolis  Minn. 


BINDER 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads. 


Attachment  with  Corn  Harvest" 
cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  har 
vest+*r  or  winrows.  Man  and  horse 
cuts  and  shocks  equal  with  a  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Price 
only  $20.00  with  fodder  binder.  J.  D.  Borne.  Haswell.  Colo, 
writes:  "Your  corn  harvester  is  all  you  claim  for  it:  cut. 
red  a^d  shocked  65  acres  mi'o.  cane  and  coin  last  year." 
Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  har- 
vester. Address  „  « 
New  Process  Mfg  Co.   Dept.  48,   Sallna,  Kan. 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  3  cent* 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
■has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  in 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding;  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  aecompany  order  on  all  amounts. 

AGENTS 

LADY  AND  GENTLEMEN  DISTRIBUTORS 
parn  $12.50  in  spare  time.  No  money  re- 
quired. Permanent,  pleasant  position.  471 
Blumer   Bldg.,    Lincoln   Ave.  Chicago. 


DOGS 

CHOICE  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  $5  EACH. 
E.   C.   JEWELL,   DeWitt.   Neb.  (36 

FOR  SALE — PURE  BRED  GOLDEN  SABLE 
and  white  Scotch  Collie  puppies  from  highly 
trained  parents.  First  choice,  $10;  second, 
$5.     Enterprise   Farm,   Beatrice,   Neb.  (36 

HAY 


'Postal  Card'Reportsl 


WANTED  TO  BUT  SEVERAL  CARLOADS 
of  second  bottom  Platte  river  or  other  good 
hay.  Let  me  know  what  you  have  to  sell. 
John   Kopples,    Marysvllle,  Kans. 

_     HONEY  ^  

HONEY — 10-LB.  PAIL  OF  HONEY  IN 
case  f.  o.  b.  North  Platte,  $1.25;  two  10-lb. 
pails  in  case  $2.25.  Honey  is  well  ripened, 
rich  and  thick,  and  I  give  more  than  full 
weight.  Comb  Honey  —  One  case  of  24 
one-pound  sections  for  $3.25.  These  are 
No.  1  sections,  but  I  do  not  guarantee  them 
to  weigh  16  ounces;  they  must  go  by  ex- 
press. Have  shipped  safely  as  far  as  Kan- 
sas City,  but  do  not  guarantee  safe  de- 
livery.    Louis  Macey,   North   Platte,  Neb. 

LIVE    STOCK  _______ 

SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  three  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter   A.   Brehm.   Harvard,  Neb. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS.  ON  ACCOUNT 
of  short  corn  crop  will  sell  choice  pigs  of 
Long  Chief  and  Jumbo  The  Great  breeding 
at  $20  each.    Geo.  Wes-twood,  Waco,  Neb.  (35 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR 
sale.  95  head  of  high  grade  cows  and 
heifers';  also  two  thoroughbred  and  one 
grade  bull.  Tested  by  state  and  federal 
veterinarians  for  tuberculosis.  Can  be  seen 
at   Palmer,   Neb.    Templin   &  Baird.  (35 

LUMBER 


BARN  BUILDERS  —  USE  FIR  LUMBER. 
Best  because  the  strongest.  Can  furnish 
long  timbers  and  joists.  Let  us  estimate 
your  bill.  Keystone  Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


PEARS 

PEARS— 
carload. 

-IN     SEPTEMBER— BUSHEL 
Lancaster  Pear  Co.,  Beatrice, 

OR 
Neb. 

POSITION  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED— YOUNG  MARRIED 
man  wants  position  on  farm  or  ranch  by 
month  or  share;  commence  at  once.  Strictly 
temperate;  best  references.  Box  2.  Hayes 
Center.    Neb.  (35 

POULTRY 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1 
apiece.  Frank  Wickenkamp,  Dorchester, 
Neb.   (85 

POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay. 

FOR  SALE — S.  and  R.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns — Cockerels  and  pullets;  also  a  few 
young  hens.  Mrs.  William  Chisholm, 
Bloomington,    Neb.  (34 

REAL  ESTATE 


SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.  "  Write  Asher  Murrav,  Wadena. 
Minn.  (39 

TO  LEASE— MY  WELL  IMPROVED  320 
acre  stock  farm  for  term  of  years;  $1  per 
acre.  Would  furnish  silo.  Chas.  Frazier, 
Rural  Route,  Freedom,  (Frontier  County) 
Nebraska.   (34 

FOR  SALE  —  DESIRABLE  BEATRICE 
residence  property  or  40  acre  alfalfa  farm 
close  to  town.  J.  H.  Tubbs,  owner,  Be- 
atrice.  Neb.  (35 

CHEAP  FARM.  SOME  IMPROVEMENTS, 
well  watered;  300  acres,  100  tillable,  bal- 
ance timbered  hills;  fine  stock  farm;  near 
school  and  church.  $20  per  acre,  easy 
terms.  Might  consider  half  clear  trade. 
Eugene  T.  Thomson.  402  Ohio  St.,  Sedalia 
Mo. 


EXCHANGE— IMPROVED  QUARTER,  SIX 
miles  of  Long  Island;  60  acres  bottom; 
upland  $35;  bottom  $80.  Trade  for  stock, 
clear  residence  and  money;  small  piece  land 
east  of  Bloomington,  Neb.  Submit  propo- 
sitions. Write  owner.  G.  T.  McKinney, 
Long  Island,  Kans. 

 SEEDS  AND  BULBS 

FOR  SALE— TWO  NEW  GRAINS,  NO.  17 
Buffum's  Winter  Wheat,  has  yielded  72 
bushels.  Improved  Winter  Emmer,  yielded 
ISO  bushels.  Description,  samples  and  price 
free;  also  price  on  alfalfa,  wheat,  rye.  vetch 
and  fall  bulbs.  Grlswold  Seed  Company. 
153   So.    10th   St.,    Lincoln,  Neb. 

SILOS 


Southeast  Nebraska 

Northwest  Cass  Co.  (Aug.  15) — Hot  winds 
and  high  temperatures  have  prevailed  since 
my  last  report  and  there  has  been  no  rain. 
Farmers'  consider  the  corn  damaged  50  to 
75  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  that  planted 
corn  has  suffered  any  more  than  listed  corn 
under   similar   conditions. — M.    E.  Bushnell. 

Central  Jefferson  Co.  (Aug.  16) — Hot  and 
dry  weather  has  prevailed  for  the  last  six 
weeks  and  the  corn  is  gone.  Pastures  are 
dry  and  corn  fodder  is  being  substituted 
for  them.  There  will  be  no  third  crop  of 
alfalfa.  The  oats  threshing  is  about  fin- 
ished. The  crop  is  making  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Prices:  Wheat,  71c; 
oats,  35c;  corn,  75e;  butterfat,  24c  at  local 
station;  27c  shipped;  egg.?,  12c. — D.  A. 
Friesen. 

Southwest  Nuckolls  Co.  (Aug.  7) — The 
weather  is  extremely  hot,  with  temperatures 
ranging  from  90  degrees  at  night  to  112 
degrees  during  the  day.  No  rain  has  fallen 
s'ince  June  4  and  the  corn  is  burnt  up. 
The  wheat  and  oats  crops  are  good.  Some 
wheat  is  making  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
while  some  yields  ar»  as  low  as  twelve 
bushels.  We  have  had  only  one  crop  of 
alfalfa  this  season.  Pastures  are  dry  and 
short.  Potatoes  and  gardens'  are  ruined. 
— J.  W.  Webber. 

Central  Pawnee  Co.  (Aug.  10.  Special)  — 
The  drouth  was  broken  August  10  by  a  one 
and  one-half  inch  rain.  Some  hail  fell, 
but  there  was  no  damage.  Whether  the 
corn  will  be  helped  or  not  is  to  be  seen, 
but  pastures  and  alfalfa  will  soon  show  the 
effects   of   the   rain. — H.  Ware. 

Southeast  Richardson  Co  (Aug.  12,  Spe- 
cial)— More  than  one  inch  of  rain  fall  in 
this  section  last  night.  This  will  soak  up 
the  corn  roots-  and  we  are  now  figuring  on 
one-third  of  a  norma!  crop.  However,  these 
conditions  may  change  for  the  worse. — 
R.  C.  Davis. 

Southwest  Saline  Co.  (Aug.  15)  —  No 
moisture  of  any  value  fell  here  during  the 
last  month  and  the  corn  crop  is  gone. 
Some  plowing  has  been  done  for  fall  wheat, 
but  at  present  it  is  too  dry  and  hard  to 
work  the  soil.  Pastures  are  completely 
dried  up  and  cattle  must  be  fed.  Markets' 
Wheat,  70c;  corn.  SOc;  eggs,  1 2c;  butterfat, 
25o  at  local  station,  at  Lincoln  29c;  hens, 
11c. — Frank  A.  Vorce. 

York  Co.  (Aug.  1G) — The  weather  Is- 
very  warm  and  dry.  Corn  is  in  bad  con- 
dition. Most  of  it  is  dry  enough  for  fod- 
der. The  corn  prospect  is  pretty  good  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Shock 
threshing  is  about  finished  and  stack  thresh- 
ing has  begun.  Wheat  is  making  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  bushels  and  oats  from 
fifteen  to  forty.  The  third  crop  of  alfalfa 
is  in  the  stack,  but  it  is  light.  Prices: 
Wheat,  70c;  oats',  35c  to  45c;  corn,  80c: 
butterfat,  local  creamery,  26c;  shipped,  25c. 
— George  S.  Cushman. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Boone  Co.  (Aug.  11) — A  good  rain  fell 
the  night  of  August  9  and  soaked  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches. 
While  it  came  too  late  for  part  of  the 
corn,  some  of  the  fields  will  be  greatly 
benefited,  and  with  favorable  weather  from 
mow  on  we  may  expect  a  fair  crop.  The 
rain  is  great  for  alfalfa,  and  also  for  fall 
plowing  and  seeding.  Shock  threshing  is 
nearly  finished.  Winter  wheat  is  yielding 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  oats'  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels.  Pas- 
tures are  short.  Potatoes  have  suffered 
from  the  drouth  and  bugs, 
toe-:,  $1.40;  butterfat,  23c 
L.  E  Murray. 

Dakota  Co.  (Aug.  17)— A 
during   the    last    two  weeks 


Prices:  Pota- 
;     hens,    10c. — 


few  rains  fell 
and   our  long 


JSEEDS 

FOR  SALE — CHOICE  TURKEY  RED  SEED 
wheat.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 
David    Killean.    Fairbury.    Neb.  (35 


FOR  SALE:  PURE,  RECLEANED  GRADED 
seed  rye,  $1  per  bushel.  New  white  sacks 
25c  extra.  Enterprise  Seed  Farm,  Beatrice, 
Neb.  (36 


SILOS:  IF  YOU  WISH  AN  EXPERI- 
enced  man  to  superintend  the  building  of 
concrete  or  clay  block  silos-,  write  me. 
Have  several  seasons'  experience  along  this 
line.  O.  W.  Sjogren,  307  No.  24th  St  Lin- 
coln. Neb. 


TURKEY  RED  WINTER  WHEAT,  UNI- 
versity  Strain  No.  287;  a  big  yielder.  Price 
$1.50  per  bushel,  sacks  free.  A.  B.  Fiala, 
Pleasantdale    Farm.    R.    4,    Howells,  Neb. 


TWINE 


TWINE— WE   HAVE   TWO   TONS  STAND- 

ard   twine,   so  offer  it  at  11c  delivered  to 

l°"-„     A!s0    include    one    bushel    of  Illinois 

\ltitr  WiUl  ,  «ach  100  Pounds.  J.  M.  Lan- 
caster.   Rockford.  Neb. 


STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE  ALFALFA 
seed  for  sale.  All  raised  on  dry  upland  in 
central  Nebraska;  not  mixed  with  southern 
or  irrigated  seed.  S.  Hunziker,  Sutton, 
Neb.  "   (39 

SEED  WHEAT — PURE  BRED  TURKEY 
Red  No.  287,  a  high  yielding  strain  of  hard 
winjer  wheat  developed  by  the  experiment 
station;  grown  by  ourselves;  recleaned  and 
graded.  Purity  and  quality  gliaranteed  by 
the  Nebraska  Pure  Grain  and  Seed  Growers' 
Association.  W.  A.  and  R.  R.  Seymour. 
R.   R.  No.  1,  North  Bend,  Neb.  (35 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN— TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct  to 
farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit.  Every 
customer  a  permanent  one.  Demand  con- 
stantly Increasing.  Latest  plan.  N.  F. 
Hitchcock    Hill    Company,  Chicago. 


drouth  is  broken.  Small  grain  Is  yielding 
light,  but  the  quality  is  good.  The  corn 
is  good  in  the  lowlands  but  is  badly  burnt 
on  the  high  ground.  Pastures  are  greening 
up  again.  Corn  is-  70  cents  a  bushel  and  is 
still  climbing. — Louis  Brutsche. 

South  Dixon  Co.  (Aug.  16) — Various 
howers,  amounting  to  1.51  inches  during 
the  last  week,  have  broken  the  drouth  in 
this  sec.™.  It  is  still  hot,  but  the  corn 
and  pastures  have  been  very  much  bene- 
fited. There  are  prospects  now  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  corn  crop.  Shock  threshing  and 
stacking  are  nearly  completed.  The  small 
grain  is  a  little  more  than  one-half  a  crop. 
Early  potatoes  are  almost  a  failure.  Prices: 
Wheat,  74c;  corn,  67c:  oats,  35c;  butter- 
fat, 25c;  apples.  25c  a  bushel. — I.  H.  Weaver. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (Aug.  16) — We  have 
had  plenty  of  rain  and  the  corn  is  doing 
fine.  The  ears  are  well  filled  and  the  yield 
will  be  from  thirty  to  forty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Butterfat  is  25  cents  a  pound. 
— S.   B.  Whitmore. 

Northeast  Nance  Co  (Aug.  16,  Special) 
— This  has  been  one  of  the  hotte.t  weeks 
ever  experienced  in  Nebraska.  A  little 
more  than  two  inches  of  rain  fell  early 
in  the  week.  The  prospect  for  a  bumper 
corn  crop  is  certainly  good.  There  have 
been  no  destructive  storms  here  this  sea- 
son. Home-grown  tomatoes  and  water- 
melons are  in  the  market. — S.  Gilbert. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (Aug.  16) — Two  and 
one-half  inches  of  rain  fell  in  this  county 
recently.  Some  sections  received  more.  Some 
cornfields  are  nearly  a  failure,  while  others 
will  be  helped  by  the  rain.  Pastures  are 
greening  up  and  fall  plowing  is  in  full 
blast.  There  will  be  an  unusual  amount 
of  fall  grain  sowed.  Prices:  Hogs.  $7.50; 
wheat,  75c;  oats.  36c;  barley,  50c;  butter, 
25c;  butterfat.'  27c;  spring  chickens,  18c. 
— U.   S.    Corn  well. 

South  Central  Nebraska 
Cufter  Co.  (Aug.  If.) — The  last  two  weeks 
have  been  hot  and  dry  and  many  cornfields 
arc  turning  brown.  Planted  corn  seems  to 
be  suffering  the  most.  The  corn  is  clean 
and  has  made  an  unusually  good  growth. 
Good  showers  foil  in  about  half  ihc  county 
during  the  last  few  days.  These  have 
helped  the  crop  very  much  and  with  favor- 
able weather  Custer  county  will  have  lots 
of  corn.  Much  corn  will  be  cut  for  fodder 
and  silage.  Wild  hay  is  fair,  and  the  second 
cntting  of  alfalfa  is  light.  Butterfat  is  24 
cents   a   pound. — Walter  Deming. 

North  Furnas  Co.  (Aug.  16)  — Weather 
cloudy  and  hot.  One  and  one-fourth  inches 
of  rain  fell  during  the  last  week.  Farmers 
are  getting  their  ground  ready  for  fall 
seeding  and  seed  is  being  ordered.  Thresh- 
ing is  nearly  finished  here.  Corn  is  dam- 
aged considerably,  but  much  of  it  will  be 
used  for  feed.  Several  silos  have  been 
filled.  Prices:  Wheat,  71c;  corn.  SOc; 
butter,  20c;  eggs,  10c:  hogs,  $8.10;  cattle, 
$5  to  $6;  butterfat,  shipped.  23c. — P.  M. 
Journey. 

South  Gosper  Co.  (Aug.  17) — An  inch  of 
rain  fell  last  week  and  every  farmer  is 
rushing  his  fall  plowing.  Corn  is  badly 
injured  and  some  will  not  make  good  feed. 
Wheat  straw  is  good  and  hay  is  fair. 
Prices:  Butterfat,  shipped,  23c;  butter.  20c; 
eggs,  10c;  wheat,  71c;  corn,  SOc;  hogs, 
$8.10:   cattle,    $3   to   $5. — Phoebe  Journey. 

Northeast  Greeley  Co.  (Aug.  13) — One 
and  one-half  inches  of  rain  on  August  9  and 
12  ended  the  long  drouth.  The  corn  that 
was  well  cultivated  and  not  too  far  gone 
has  a  show  to  make  a  fair  crop,  barring 
an  early  frost.  Fall  plowing  will  soon  be 
on  in  earnest.  Wheat,  oats  and  rye  were 
good  crops.  Hay  will  be  light,  but  the 
alfalfa  may  make  something.  There  was 
some  damage  by  wind  and  lightning. 
Prices:  Butterfat.  24c;  26c  if  shipped 
direct. — Joseph  Ballweg. 

North  Howard  Co.  (Aug.  12) — We  had 
three  rains,  amounting  to  two  and  three- 
fourths  inches  of  water,  in  less  than  a 
week.  Two  electric  storms  on  August  9 
and  12  did  some  damage.  Some  hail  fell 
also.  There  will  be  some ,  corn,  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  much.  Shock  threshing  is 
finished   here. — Niels  Sorensen. 

Southwest  Sherman  Co.  (Aug.  10) — A 
good  rain  fell  last  night.  Corn  is  doing 
fine.  About  all  the  grain  that  isn't 
threshed  has  been  stacked.  Potatoes  are 
a  lisrht  crop.  The  rains  will  Improve  the 
pastures.  Stock  is  doing  fine.  Hay  making 
is  in  full  blast.  but  the  crop  is  light. 
Wheat  and  oats  will  make  about  half  a 
crop.  The  apple  crop  is  light.  Prices: 
Apples,  $1;  corn,  65c;  wheat,  68c  to  70c; 
hogs,  $7.90;  eggs,  12c;  butter,  25c. — W.  C. 
Keefer. 

Northwest  Valley  Co.  (Aug.  14) — About 
on'i  inch  of  rain  fell  August  12.  It  was 
badly  needed.  The  corn  is  seriou  ly  dam- 
aged in  places,  especially  the  checked  corn. 
Alfalfa,  millet  and  pastures  are  also  dried 
up.  Shock  threshing  is  about  finished  and 
the  yield  is  satisfactory.  Wheat  is  averag- 
ing about  fifteen  bushels  and  oats  about 
thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  quality 
is  good.  Wheat  is  68  cents  a  bushel. — 
J.   J.  Waldmann. 

South  Webster  Co.  (Aug.  16) — It  is  still 
dry  and  hot.  Farmers  are  cutting  and 
binding  their  corn  for  fodder  and  silage. 
Some  fields  have  a  few  nubbins.  There  is 
a  dreary  outlook  for  cattle  feeders,  but 
there  will  be  quite  a  few  cattle  fed  on 
cottonseed  meal,  barley  and  wheat.  Prices: 


Corn,  81c;  hay,  $10  to  $12.50;  butterfat,  23c; 
tomatoes,   4c. — Charles  S.  Ludlow. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Frontier  Co.  (Aug.  11,  Special) — One-half 
mch  of  rain  fell  in  this  locality  on  August 
9.  It  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  corn. 
With  favorable  weather  from  now  on  this 
county  will  have  a  fair  crop  of  corn. — 
C:    S.  Frazier. 

North   Central  Nebraska 

East  Boyd  Co.  (Aug.  13) — Rain  amount- 
ing to  two  and  one-half  inches  fell  here 
August  9  and  10,  and  has  saved  much  of 
the  corn  that  was  beginning  to  suffer.  The 
smaller  corn  has  taken  a  new  start  and 
promises  to  make  something — nubbins  at 
least. — N.  H.  Blackmer. 

Logan  Co.  (Aug.  13.  Special) — The  drouth 
was  broken  by  a  heavy  rain  on  the  after- 
noon of  August  12.  About  one  and  one- 
half  inches  fell  and  the  ground  is  now 
in  fine  shape  for  fall  seeding. — Mrs.  R.  B. 
Means. 

West  McPherson  Co.   (Aug.  14) — Rainfall 

amounting  to  5.65  inches  fell  during  July. 
Crops  are  fine  and  cattle  are  doing  well, 
although  the  flies  are  very  bad.  The  hay 
crop,  which  is  the  principal  product  of  this 
region,  is  now  being  harvested.  Prices: 
Corn,  65c;  eggs,  15c;  butterfat,  at  local 
station,  24c;  shipped,  26c;  butter,  16c  to 
20c— M.    R.  Lloyd. 

Western  Nebraska 

West  Banner  Co.  (Aug.  15) — We  have 
had  another  rain  and  the  crops  are  in 
good  condition.  The  total  amount  of  rain 
for  July  wa»  3.7  inches  and  we  have  had 
.30  of  an  inch  so  far  in  August.  The 
ground  is  in  good  condition  for  all  late 
crops.  Harvest  has  begun  in  the  valley. 
The  hay  crop  is  being  harvested  and  is  of 
good  quality.  Cattle  buyers  are  busy  and 
the  prices  are  good.  Some  three-  and  four- 
year-old  steers  sold  for  $85  a  head.  Ranch- 
men are  holding  their  calves  for  fancy 
prices  at  weaning  time.  Dairy  cows  are 
not  doing  very  well  on  account  of  the  hot 
weather.  Butterfat  sells  for  25  cents  a 
pound  delivered. — Mrs.  W.   P.  Miller. 

Kimball  Co.  (Aug.  11) — Winter  wheat 
and  rye  are  harvested.  The  spring  grain 
harvest  is  now  on.  No  threshing  has  been 
done.  Late  wheat  and  oats-  will  not  be  ripe 
for  two  weeks.  Several  local  showers  fell 
recently  and  the  corn  and  potatoes  are 
doing  well.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  was 
light.  Wild  hay  is  making  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  a  crop.'  Prices:  Butter, 
20c;  eggs,  15c;  butterfat,  local  station, 
28c;   shipped,   25c. — D.   K.  Atkins. 

Other  States 

Phillips  Co.,  Colo.  (Aug.  12)— We  had 
2.68  inches  of  rain  during  July  and  corn 
will  be  a  fair  crop.  The  small  grain  was 
very  poor.  Millet  and  cane  are  good  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  feed  for  the  stock. 
Quite  a  number  of  silos  are  being  built  this 
summer  because  of  the  dairy  industry. 
Cattle  are  high,  especially  milch  cows. 
Prices:  Corn,  60c;  rye.  4  8c;  wheat,  71c; 
hogs.    $7.90.— A.    C.  Cauble. 

NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

•  Showers  fell  in  most  sections  of  the  state 
during  the  week  ending  Monday  morning, 
August  18.  The  heaviest  rains  was  re- 
corded at  Valentine  where  1.91  inches  fell. 
Omaha  received  only  three-hundredths  of 
an  inch.  Seasonal  percentage  of  rainfall  is 
much  below  the  average,  but  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  long  drouth  is  broken.  The 
temperature  ranged  from  4  to  11  degrees 
above  normal.  The  percentage  of  the  sea- 
sonal average  in  rainfall,  from  March  4  to 
the  present  time,  is  shown  in  the  fourth 
column  of  the  detailed  statement  following. 

— Temperature — 
Average  Dep.from 
Rainfall    for  week  Normal 

Lincoln   15  86  +11  7S 

Ashland   22  95 

Omaha   03  84  +8  77 

Auburn   54  65 

Fairbury  ....  1.06  91 
Fairmont  ...  .1 0  64 
Columbus  ...  1.26  127 
Tekamah  ...  1.0.".  104 
Sioux    City...     .57  80  +6  113 

Hartington    ..     .05  125 

Oakdale   53  94 

Valentine     ...  1.92  76  +4  97 

Broken  Bow.  1.08  '81 
Grand    Island    .53  90 

Hastings   14  73 

Holdrege  ...  .00  59 
Culbertson  .  .  —  — 
North    Platte.     .13  86  +7  107 

OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  August  16,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 
Total   this   week    ....   16,369    41,658  51,220 
Total    last    week....  16,955    56,451  75,508 
This  week  last  year.  21,289    41,358  49,885 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Fat  catt'e"  showed  consider- 
able strength  during  the  week  and  the 
demand  was  quite  strong.  Fair  to  choice 
beeves  advanced  10  to  15  cents  as  compared 
with  the  previous  week.  The  market  for 
short-fed  cattle  held  up  well.  Choice 
heavy  cat'le  sold  up  to  $9.  The  average 
1,250  and  1,500  pound  beeves  sold  around 
$8.50  to  $8.80.  Eastern  and  southern  mar- 
kets reported  heavy  receipts  and  lower 
prices,  but  the  moderate  supply  kept  the 
trade   active.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime   beeves  $8  50ffr9.00 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.30  @  8.50 

Fair   to    good    beeves   8.00@8.25 

Common  to  fair  beeves   7. 25 1&  7.80 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.50®  8.75 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — There  was  a  wide 
demand  for  cows  and  heifers  all  week  and 
butcher  and  beef  stock  found  a  ready  sale. 
Prices  were  10  to  15  cents  higher  for  the 
week.  The  competition  was  keen  from 
feeder  buyers.  Veal  calves  were  in  fair 
supply  and  demand  all  week  at  $6.50  to 
$9.50.     Closing  quotations: 

Good    to   choice!   heifers...  $6.50(S7.50 

Fair  to  good  cows   5. 50  @  6. 40 

Canners    and    cutters-   3.50 @5. 25 

Veal  calves   6.00@9.60 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   4.75 @6. 85 

Stockers  and  Feeders  —  The  demand  for 
stockers  and  feeders  was  very  active  dur- 
ing the  week  and  there  was  quite  a  scramble 
on  the  market.  Country  buyers  were  much 
In  evidence  and  the  market  advanced  50 
to  75  cents  as  compared  with  the  low  price 
of  the  previous  week.  Good,  fleshy  cattle 
sold  to  the  best  advantage.  The  most 
general  demand,  however,  was  for  good 
lightweight  steers  and  heifers  and  the 
market  showed  the  most  advance  for  these 
grades.  Closing  quotations: 
Choice    to    prime    feeders  $7.50®  8.00 
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DUROC  JERSEYS 
KOEHLMOOS'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL.  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS  PILGER,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  MALES 

Sired  by  BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL,  B.  & 
G.'s  WONDER.  CRIMSON  BOY  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 
SERCK   &   LAM  SON  NELIGH,  NEB. 


YOUNG  S    DUROCS    AND  SHORTHORNS 

Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  by  NE- 
BR  AS  K  A  MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK,  NEB. 


POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthv      spring      males      by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,    a   son   of  LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.  L.  POTTEIGER       FULLERTON,  NEB. 


HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also   price   a   few   sows   for   fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HEN8LEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PFTRRSON  &  SON       GENOA.  NEB. 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and  if  not  as  described  will  pay  express. 
A.  A.  HEKRDI.E  STANTON,  NEB. 

Hoegh's   Duroc  Bargains 

25   good  spring  boars  to   close   out  at  low 
prices.      Col.    Perf,,    Crimson    Wonder  and 
Improver   breeding.     Address — - 
H.  .1.  HOEGH  HAMPTON,  NEB. 


Tony  B 


The  Prize 
Winning 

TONY  B.,  a   2d  prize  winner  by  Red  Echo 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.    A  limited 
number  of  growthy  big-type  spring  and  fall 
boars  for  sale.     Address  or  visit — 
J.  A.  JACOBSEN         MARQUETTE,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

BY      GOLDEN      MODEL      4TH.  FANCY 

WONDER   AND  OTHERS. 
Also    matured    sows    bred    for    fall  litters. 
CLARENCE   WALLACE       WISNER,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance.  Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE   STOCK  FARM 
J.   N.  Forbes.   Mgr.         PLA1NVIEW,  NEB. 


Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eighty  spring  pigs.  Spring  boars  for  sale. 
SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  SIOUX  WONDER. 
C.  F.   SANDAHL  WAKEFIELD,  NEB. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
THIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.    M.    KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR     SALE.  DUROCS 

OF    THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
La   J.   KUZEL  CLARKSON,  NEB. 

BRADISH  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  by  RAY'S  MONARK  WON- 
DER,   LA    FALLETTE    TOP   and  VALLEY 

KING.     Fall   Sale   October  8th. 
HENRY   AASE  BRADISH,  NEB. 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Maies 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F.    A.    SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

AVE  RILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K..  MODEL  AGAIN 
and    PARKDALE    WONDER.      Write  me 

for    prices    and  description. 
GEORGE  AYERILL     FULLERTON.  NEB. 

HORSES 


EARLY  BUYERS 

SAVE  MONEY 

and  get  the  best  horses. 
Buy  Bigr  Percherons  now 
from  my  big  bunch  of 
registered  studs  2  and  3 
yrs.  old,  yearlings  and 
suckers,  a  t  breeder's 
prices.    East  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R.7,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Calves  for  Sale 

Will  book  orders  for  calves  from  15/16 
■or  better  grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifer.s 
that  will  freshen  this  fall  and  early  win- 
ter. These  calves  are  from  good  milkers 
and  from  thoroughbred  bull  from  A.R.O. 
cow.  His  calves  are  well  marked;  mostly 
white.  Bulls  $20;  heifers  $25;  5  days  old. 
crated  and  delivered  at  depot.  Will  sell 
two  thoroughbred  bulls,  one  ready  for 
service  in  December  or  January;  other 
next  spring.  Prices  on  application. 
RIVERVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
(Franklin,  Nebraska 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  mc.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Good    to    choice    feeders   7.25@7.50 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.75(§>7.15 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.00(3)6.00 

Stock    cows    and    heifers   4.75@6.50 

Western  Rangers' — Fully  half  the  receipts 
came  direct  from  the  range  country,  al- 
though the  western  range  cattle  season  is 
not  yet  in  full  swing.  Desirable  beef  grades 
were  comparatively  scarce  and  anything 
good  sold  well.  Beef  cattle  or  those  that 
came  in  competition  with  the  killer  and 
feeder  buyers  advanced  10  to  15  cents  dur- 
ing the  week.  Demand  from  the  country 
for  stockers  and  feeders  kept  the  trade 
active  for  those  grades  and  prices  were  50 
to  75  cents1  higher  than  at  the  low  time  of 
the  previous  week.  Closing  quotations: 
Good  to  choice  grass  beeves.  .  .  .  $7.25<5>8.00 

Fair   to  good  grass  beeves   6.75®  7.25 

Poor   to  fair   grass   beeves   6.25(9  6.75 

Hogs 

The  hog  market  declined  rapidly  during 
the  week  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
two  days.  There  was  a  net  decline  of  40 
to  45  cents  for  the  six  days.  The  shipping 
grades  suffered  as  much  as  any  and  the 
tops  showed  a  decline  of  70  cents  as  com- 
pared with  the  end  of  the  preceding  week. 
The  trade  was  moderate  all  week.  From 
$7.25  to  $8.25  was  paid  on  Saturday,  while 
the  range  of  prices  for  the  other  days 
were    as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Aug.  1 1 ...  $8.00-10  $8.05-70  $8.00-20  $8.19% 
Aug.  12...  7.70-90  7.80-65  7.80-95  7.96% 
Aug.  13...  7.40-S0  7.75-65  7.70-85  7.85% 
Aug.  14...  7.40-70  7.60-50  7.60-70  7.70% 
Aug.  15...  7.60-75  7.65-50  7.60-75  7.73% 
Sheep 

A  moderate  supply  during  the  week 
iaised  the  prices'  on  all  kinds  of  killing 
stuff  and  feeders.  Fat  lambs  and  yearlings 
were  25  to  40  cents  higher  for  the  week, 
and  ewes  and  wethers  showed  an  advance 
of  15  to  25  cents.  The  majority  of  the 
receipts  were  fat  lambs  of  good  quality. 
The  market  for  feeder  lambs  at  the  close 
of  the  week  was  about  30  to  40  cents 
higher  than  the  close  of  last  week.  Quo- 
tations  on    s'heep    and    lambs:  . 

Lambs,    good   to   choice  $7.30(5  7.40 

Lambs,    fair    to    good   6.75@7.20 

Lambs,    culls    5.00(5)6.00 

Lambs,    feeders    fr.OO  <S>  6.75 

Yearlings,    good    to    choice   5.35(5)5.65 

Yearlings,    fair    to    good   5.00@5.35 

Yearlings,     feeders    5.00@5.45 

Wethers,    good    to    choice   4.50@4.85 

Wethers,    fair    to    good   4.25@4.50 

Wethers,     feeders    3.50@4.25 

Ewes,  good  to  choice   4.25@4.50 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   4.00  @ 4. 25 

Ewes,    feeders    3.00  @3. 50 

Cull    sheep    2.00@3.00 

PFANDER'S  SALE 

At  the  J.  W.  Pfander  &  Sons'  Poland 
China  sale  at  Clarinda,  Iowa,  August.  13, 
new  record  Poland  China  prices  in  the 
corn  belt  were  made.  A  spring  boar  was 
sold  for  $375.  This  boar  was  No.  1  in  the 
catalog  and  his  litter  brother.  No.  2,  sold 
for  $335.  They  were  sired  by  Big  Ben 
and  out  of  a  dam  by  Long  King's  Equal. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  large  aggregation 
of  breeders  present  that  these  two  boars 
were  the  growthiest  for  their  awes  they  had 
ever  seen.  No.  1  went  to  L.  R.  McClarnon 
of  Bradyville,  Iowa,  and  No.  2  went  to  W. 
C.  Disher  of  New  Weston,  Ohio.  The  rec- 
ord price  for  the  average  on  spring  boars 
was  also  broken,  their  spring  males  selling 
at  an  average  of  $185.55.  The  offering  was 
in  excellent  condition  and  breeders  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  largest 
sows  and  boars  of  the  breed.  Two  of  their 
brood  sows  and  a  yearling  boar  weighed 
over  the  2.300-pound  mark  sale  day.  Albert 
Smith  &  Sons  of  Superior,  Neb.,  got  a  bar- 
gain in  No.  14.  a  spring  boar  sired  by  Big 
Ben  and  out  of  the  good  producing  sow 
Miss  Amazon.  They  paid  $150  for^this  boar 
and  he  will  undoubtedly  make  them  a 
great  herd  header.  Col.  H.  S.  Duncan  did 
the    selling    in    a    satisfactory  manner. 

9  sprinb  boars  $167$,  average  $185.55 

39  head  $3928,  average  $101.75 

1 —  L.  R.  McClarnon.  Bradyville,  la.  $375.00 

2 —  W.  C.   Disher,   New  Weston.   O..  335.00 

3 —  H.    Fesenmeyer.    Clarinda,    la...  105.00 

4 —  B.    R.    Bohstedt,    Victor,    la....  67.50 

5 —  Geo.  R.  Herbert  &  Son,  Cuba,  111.  190.00 

6 —  Archie    Davis,    Freeport,    111....  157.50 

7 —  Robinson  Bros.,  Morton,  111....  150.00 
S — J.   H.    Dickey,   Connersville,   Ind.  107.50 

9 — A.   Schaff,   Lost  Nation,   la   85.00 

9% — C.  W.  Phillips,  New  Sharon,  la.  95.00 

11 — M.  Beaublos'som,  Washington,  la.  52.50 

13 —  Robinson    Bros   74.00 

14 —  Albert    Smith    &    Sons,    Superior  150.00 

15 —  J.   D.   Willmach,   Ovford   Jst,    la.  130.00 

16 —  John    Steffens.    Andrews,    Ind...  82.50 

17 —  John  Voris  &  Son,  Woodburn.  Ia.  150.00 

18 —  H.    C.    McGath,    Foster   150.00 

19 —  Jones   &   Pike,    Centerville,    Ind.  105.00 

20 —  F.   M.   Stafford,   Alpine,    Ind   82:50 

21 —  Robinson   Bros   162.50 

23 —  Leeper    Bros.,    Graham   52.50 

24 —  Leeper   Bros.    50.00 

25 —  Guy    Sickles,    Athelston,    la....  75.00 


26— W.    C.  Disher  

28 —  D.   R.   Keefe.   Mt.   Carroll,  111... 

29 —  Theo.    Martin,    Bell  view,  la.... 

31 — D.    R.  Keefe  

33 — H.   F.   Harwell,   Memphis  Tenn. 

36 — Theo.  Martin   

39 — A.  C.  Pfander.  Lebanon.  Kas. .  . 
42 — James  Ethington,  Clearfield,  Ia. 
44— A.    Schaff  .   


90.00 
100.00 
62 
75.00 
137 
50.00 
50.00 
52  .50 
67.50 


FESENMEYER  S   GOOD  SALE 

The  Poland  China  sale  of  Henry  Fesen 
meyer  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Au 
gust  12,  brought  out  a  large  number  of 
breeders  from  the  corn  belt.  They  were 
there  with  their  "bidding  clothes  '  on  after 
the  blood  of  the  great  A  Wonder  and  Big 
Joe.  The  death  of  A  Wonder  a  short  time 
before  the  sale  was  an  incentive  to  the 
bidding  on  sows  mated  with  this  great 
boar.  The  ten  sows  bred  to  A  Wonder 
sold  at  an  average  of  $204.75.  record 
breaking  prices  for  sows  of  their  ages  mated 
w  ith  this'  boar.  The  top  of  the  sale  was 
$400.  paid  by  John  Voris  &  Son  for  Big 
Mollie,  Jr.,  No.  30  in  the  catalog,  a  daugh 
ter  of  Big  Joe  and  mated  with  the  great 
A  Wonder.  The  top  spring  boar  was  No 
IS  in  the  catalog  and  A  Wonder  pig  out  of 
the  dam  Giantess  Again  and  was  purchased 
by  George  Sefrit  of  Lucas,  Iowa,  for  $30E 
It  was  an  excellent  offering  and  breeders 
who  purchased  undoubtedly  got  great  value 
for  their  money.  Duncan  Bros,  did  the  sell 
ing  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  A  list 
of  sales  of  $50  and  over  follows: 

Ten  sows  bred  to  A  Wonder  brought 
$2,470.50.  average  $204.75.  Forty-six  head 
brought   $5,796.50,   average  $126. 

1 —  J.  L.  Mosley,  New  Baston,  111..  $250. 00 

2 —  Amos  Coffman,   Mt.   Sterling.   111.  140.00 

3—  Jack   Kay,    Three   Oaks.    Mich..  102.50 

4 —  M.    McCoy   &   Son,    Heyburn.    Ia.  182.50 

5—  Harry    Clayburg,    Cuba.    Ill   82.50 

6 —  John    Wagnor,    Washington.    Ia .  52.50 

7 —  Otto  Plageman.  Eureka.  Mo...  50.00 
9 — Homer    A.    Daley,    Hillsdale,    111.  65.00 

10 —  E.    C.    Carson   75.00 

11—  C.   F.   Gummert,    Renville,   Minn.  65.00 

12—  Williams    Bros..    VUHsca,    Ia .  .  .  .  165.00 

13 —  N.  VanLint  &  Son.  Pella,  Ia...  95.00 
16 — S.    C.   Wyeoff,   Kellerton,   Ia....  85.00 
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H.    Bowen,    Ipavia,    111   65.00 


17% — W.  Hubbard,  LaFontaine,  Ind. 
18 — George    Sefrit,    Lucas.  Ia  


50.00 
305 . 00 


19 —  Zack  Kinney.  Three  Oaks.  Mich.  110.00 

20—  B.   R.   Bohstad,  Victor,   Ia   50.00 

23 —  C.  R.  Sundbury,  Prophets  Town, 
Mo   97.50 

24 —  S.   Brown,   Reed,   Mo   70.00 

26 —  A.   J.   Smith,    Independence,   Mo.  50.00 

27 —  A.    F.    Galloway,    Clarinda,    la..  52.50 

28 —  J.  W.  Pfander  &  Sons,  Clarinda, 
Ia   80.00 

29 —  Wm.    Ferguson.    Scribner   70.00 

30 —  John  Voris  &  Son,  Woodburn,  la.  400.00 

31 —  Allen  Barton,  Coopers  Town.  111.  210.00 

38—  D.  R.  Keefer,  Mt.  Carroll,  III...  142.50 

39 —  D.  R.  Keefer.   200.00 

40—  J.  W.   Pfander  &  Sons'   175.00 

41 —  A.   O.    Boyd.    Madison   202.50 

42 —  Ungles    Hogette    Co.,     Lincoln..  92.50 

43 —  A.    O.    Boyd   187.50 


4  4 — D.    R.  Keefer  

45— Edd.    Brinkhoff,    Galva,  111  

4  6— J.    W.    Pfander  &  Sons  

17  —  Lee    Dearth,    Onorga,  111  

48 —  O.    L.    Jobe,    Clarinda,  Ia  

49 —  C.    M.    Wilcox,    Kirksville,  Mo. 


200.00 
200.00 
160.00 
82.50 
57.50 
112.50 


1$. MUD'S  SALE 

The  Poland  China  sale  of  R.  Bs  Baird's 
at  Central  City,  Neb.,  on  August  14  resulted 
in  an  average  of  $70  on  the  larger  stuff 
sold.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  $175,  paid 
by  Frank  Roberts  of  Dexter,  Iowa,  for 
Smooth  Mollie  2d,  No.  9  in  the  catalog. 
She  was  mated  with  the  good  boar  Colum- 
bus 2.  which  Mr.  Baird  recently  has  the 
misfortune  of  losing.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  bargains  in  the  sow  line,  it  being 
the  best  collection  of  sows  that  Mr.  Baird 
ever  sold.  Duncan  Bros,  conducted  the 
sale  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Sales 
of  $40  and  over  follow: 
2— D.  R.  Keefer.  Mt.  Carroll,  111.. $150. 00 
4 — Henry  Dorr  &  Sons,  Remsen,  Ia.  150.00 
5" — G.  W.  Ablott,  Inland   52.50 

6 —  D.   M.  Baird,  Central  City   75.00 

7 —  Fred    Wille,    Columbus.........  52.50 

8 —  H.    O.    Williamson.    Herman....  72.50 

9 —  Frank    Roberts,    Dexter,    Ia   175.00 

10 —  Frank    Roberts    150.00 

11 —  Thomas    F.    Miller,    York   52.50 

12 —  C.  F.  Rau,   Lincoln   85.00 

13 —  H.    O.    Williamson   57.50 

14—  D.    M.    Baird   45.00 

15 —  George  Ruby.  Lacey,  Ia   127.50 


-Thomas'    F.  Miller. 


  57.50 

18- — J.W.Anderson,  Leonardville.  Kas.  135.00 

20 —  O.    J.   McCullough,   Clarks   150.00 

21 —  Will    Fergusos,    Scribner   70.00 

22 —  Fred  L.  Rude,  Clearfield,   Ia .  .  .  .  70.00 

23 —  Fred    Wille    60.00 

24 —  Council      Bluffs      Remedy  Co.. 
Council    Bluffs,    Ia   52.50 

25 —  D.   C.   Lonergan,  Florence   43.00 

26 —  John  Voris  &  Son,  Woodburn,  Ia.  42.50 

27 —  D.    C.    Lonergan   43.00 

36 — C.  W.  Culver  &  Son.  Albion....  52.50 


The  ebove  illustration  is  Hillereft  Model,  the  boar  that  stands  at  the  head  of 
George  Kissinger's  Poland  China  herd  at  Milford,  Neb.  In  comparison  with  other 
noted  boars  of  the  big-type  kind,  we  believe  that  Hillcroft  Model  deserves  more  dis- 
tinction than  he  has  received,  and  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  Kissinger's  herd,  which  will 
be  found  in  Barn  13  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  containing  principally  the  get  of  Hill- 
croft Model  will  prove  that  as  a  sire  this  boar  is  in  the  top  class.  He  sired  the  first 
prize  junior  yearling  sow  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  last  year,  weighing  620  pounds 
at  the  time  of  show  and  she  was  a  sensation.  The  junior  yearling  sow  by  him  that 
Mr.  Kissinger  will  exhibit  this  year  promises  to  be  bigger,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  manv  is  fully  as  good  an  individual  as  the  first  prize  sow  shown  last  year.  Mr. 
Kissinger  has  some  corking  good  spring  boars  and  four  or  five  strapping  big  heavy- 
boned  fall  boars  for  sale  and  prices  them  worth  the  money.  Look  him  up  at  the 
state  fair     Orders  will  be  taken  at  the'fair  for  stock  to  be  shipped  from  the  farm. 


POLAND  CHINAS 

Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE 
H.   C.   MEINHOLD,    Stromshurg,  Nebraska 


First  Prize- 'Big  Tom"  56664 

BIG  TOM,  first  prize  boar  of  Nebraska,  1911, 
heads  my  herd.     Spring  boars  for  sale. 
PAUL  WAGNER  PIERCE,  NEB. 

Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  of  early  farrow  for  sale. 
They     represent     big     breeding,     and  are 

growthy   for   their  ages 
JIM   HUTCHINSON  ELGIN,  NEB. 


Hornby  Bros.'  Polands 

200  spring  pigs.  Early  spring  males  for 
sale  by  BIG  BOY  by  Long  Boy  and 
ROYAL  CHIEF  by  Blue  Vallev  Chief 
HORNBY    BROTHERS      WINSIDE,  NEB. 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


I 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIO  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
Bale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


I 


MEYER'S    BIG    TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy    spring    boars    for    sale    by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT.  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.     Earlv   pigs  with 
heavy    bone.      PRICES  REASONABLE 
H.    H.    MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB 


Shorthorns  and  Polands 

Growthy  spring  males  carrying  the  blood 
of  big  type  boars,  and  serviceable  SHORT- 
HORN   BULLS    for  sale. 

C.  J.  ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FO?,~SALE — s'red    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL    and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.  H.  8CHRAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  LongWonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED     DtFFEY  NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 


Kipple's  Poland  Boars 

OF  BIG  TYPE 

I   have  popular   breeding  and   good   tvpe  in 

w>t  Te,r?«  ^IIL*0"  S00d  >'0un«r  boars  'cheap. 
WILLIAM  KIPPI.K  COLUMBUS.  NEB 


Regier's  Big  POLANDS 

^°,aTr,5T-,by  J,™BO  TH E  GREAT  and  LONG 
CHIEF,    JR.      Hei<d    headed    by    BIG  OR- 
PHAN   WONDER,    by    The    Big  Orphanr 
.1.  K.   REGIER  HENDERSON  NEB. 


HEALEY'S  Fall  aud  Spring  Boars 

Some  outstanding  fall  males-  sired  by  LING- 
FORD'S    CHOICE;    also    spring    males  by 
mm    out   of  good   producing  dams 
■I.   H.   HEALY  MANILLA,  IOWA 

Lawson's  Big  Type 

POLANDS 

Big,  growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by 
LONG  KING'S  EQUAL  and  A  WONDER 
JUMBO,  out  of  big.  deep-bodied  sows. 
TOP  SPRING  BOARS.  Prices  reasonable. 
JOHN    B     I.AWSON        CLARINDA.  IOWA 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 


Everything  at  private 
sale.  All  immune  from 
cholera.  Write  us.  We 
guarantee    to  please. 

THOS.    F.  MILLER 
Rt.  No.  6,  YORK,  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific    strains.     Choice    spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.  V.  HARVEY  CULBERTSON,  NEB. 


CHESTER  WHITES^ 

Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS    of    both    sexes    for    sale  reasonable. 

Big    Type    and    Good  Breeding. 
CHAS.  H.   MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 


O.  I.  C'8    OR    CHESTER  WHITES 

Large,  smooth,  extra  heavy  boned  bred  sows 
and  spring  males  and  gilts.  Prices  low. 
I.   E.   BURTON  MAYWOOD,  NEB. 


 SHORTHORNS  

SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices'.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of   Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN    E.    WILSON      BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


  TAMWORTHS   

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Tamworth  Hogs 
D.  SECORD,  Sumner,  Neb. 


H  AMP  SHIRE  S 


BIG,  GROWTHY  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeKALBS  KING  and  others.  Also  two 
2-vear-old  PERC HERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.  PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D.  A.  REDIGER  MILFORD,  NEB, 
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Why  Forswear 


Y  our  Allegiance  to  "Uncle  Sam" 

and  liike  up  your  abode  where  Hie 
growing  season  i«  short  and  the  eli- 
raate  in  rifroroti*,  wlien  the  very  best 
land  that  the  gun  shines  on  is  in  tile 
I'nited  States,  and  where,  in  many 
places,  yon  ean  work  out  doors  almost 
all    the   year  'round? 

If  yon  think  of  moving;  from  your 
present  location,  ask  me  wnere  to 
obtain  Kood  lan<l  at  reasonable  prices. 
Nay  what  state  you  prefer,  and  I  will 
send  information  to  you  free. 

It.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization     and     Industrial  Agent 

I'nion  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Koom     116,    I'nion    Pacific  Building 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


KANABEC  COUNTY,  MINN. 

WANTS  SETTLERS 


Buy  a  farm  on  easy  terms,  in  the  heart 
of  the  best  clover  country  in  the  world, 
65  miles  front  Minneapolis.  Money 
made  raising  corn,  potatoes*  cattle,  hay 
and  hofts.  Plenty  of  water.  Clay  loam 
soil,  with  clay  sub-soil.  200  acre  farm 
5  miles  from  town,  $33. OO  an  acre. 
120  acres.  2  miles  from  town,  $36. OO 
an  acre.  320  acres,  good  pasture  and 
hardwood  timber  land,  $12.00  an  acre. 
Two  miles  from  railroad,  and  lake 
Mi  lie  Lacs.  Send  for  Free  Map.  and 
special  bargain  list.  Write,  RALPH, 
at  once.  204  Corn  Exchange  Itldg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


i 


GsierivNebrKsk^ 


H.  D.  LuU,  Keith  County 

August  12. — One  local  rain  of  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  is  the 
record  for  the  week.  The  last  three 
nights  the  sky  has  clouded  over  and 
the  mornings  were  a  little  damp,  hut 
that  was  the  size  of  it. 

Corn  is  standing  the  dry,  hot 
weather  remarkably  well,  but  it  is 
beginning  to  fire  in  spots  in  most  of 
the  fields  on  the  high  land.  From  all 
reports  corn  in  the  sand  hills  is  in 
much  better  condition  than  that  on 
the  hard  land.  Aside  from  the  irri- 
gated section,  which  is  comparatively 
small,  the  sand  hills  promise  the  bulk 
of  the  porn  this  section  will  grow 
unless  we  have  a  good  deal  of  rain 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Threshing,  harvesting  the  third  crop 
of  alfalfa  and  the  wild  hay,  and  in 
the  irrigated  section  watering  'corn 
and  beets,  is  keeping  the  farmer  out 
of  mischief.  I  think  many  will  not 
be  through  in  time  to  take  in  the  state 
fair.  Our  county  fair  does  not  occur 
till  the  last  of  September,  so  most  of 
us  should  be  able  to  get  around  by 
that  time.    One  thing  sure,  fall  plow- 


USE  GERM0Z0NE 


For  Bowel  Complaint  in  old  or  young  chickens:  Clean  up,  change  feed 
and  give  Germozone,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  drinking  water. 

For  Roup.  Colds,  watery  eyes  or  nostrils,  swelled  head,  nostrils  stopped  up,  etc..  a  teaspoonful 

of  Germozone  to  a  glass  of  warm  water.  Inject  through  the  nostrils  into  the  head  passages. 

Wash  soiled  places  under  the  wings  with  same  solution.    Give  Germozone  in  the  drinking 

water  as  for  bowel  trouble 
For  Yellow  Canker  or  diphtheria  in  mouth  or  throat  of  chickens:  Remove  the  canker  and 

apply  Germozone  right  from  the  bottle.  One  application  generally  effects  complete  cure. 
For  Regulating  Bowels:  Give  Germozone  twice  a  week  as  for  bowel  complaint.  It  is  marvelous 

how  much  better  chickens  will  thrive,  grow,  or  produce  when  bowels  are  kept  regular. 
For  any  Sore,  Cut,  Wound,  Burn,  irritation,  itching  or  tenderness  of  the  skin,  apply 

Germozone  diluted,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  glass  of  water. 
For  Old  Sores,  Ulcers,  etc.,  apply  Germozone  full  strength  (right  from  the  bottle)  once  or 
.  twice  a  day. 

For  Dogs,  Singing  Birds,  and  pet  stock,  a  little  Germozone  in  the  drinking  water  (a  teaspoon- 
ful to  a  quart  of  water)  is  a  great  bowel  regulator,  mouth  and  throat  e'eanser.  Many  birds 
do  not  sing  because  of  sore  throat.    Germozone  will  generally  start  them  singing. 

Many  other  uses.    See  our  large  pamphlet  for  complete  list  of  uses  of  Germozone. 

GERMOZONE  may  be  purchased  at  most  every  town;  10,000  dealers  in  U.  S.  Fifty  cents  per 
bottle.    Sample  10  cents  postpaid.    Booklets  free. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb.  ■■■■■ 


Ask  for  TREE  BRAND  Cutlery 


It  has  lasting  qualities.  It  is  so  good  that  we  not  only  at- 
tach our  Double  Guarantee  Tag,  but  add  our  Clean  Clipper 
Brand  to  the  Tree  Brand.  Made  by  Herman  Boker  &  Co. 
Of  New  York,  makers  of  fine  cutlery  for  75  years. 


Double 


Here  is  the 

Guarantee  Quality  Tag 


which  we  place  on  Wright  Sewing  Machines, 
Tree  Brand  Cutlery  and  all  other 

BEST  FACTORY  BRANDS 

handled  by  us.  The  tag  g4\  es  you  a  Double  Guar- 
antee— the  maker's  and  ours — that  your  dealer 
will  replace  the  article  if  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

DOUBLE  GUARANTEED  QUALITY 
WIPES  OUT  COST  REMEMBRANCE 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Makes  a  Woman  Happy 

The  WRIGHT 

Sewing  Machine 

The  Wright  embodies  the  most  ad- 
vanced improvements  in  sewing 
machine  construction.  HEAD  IS  BROAD, 
HIGH  AND  NEAT.  Needle  bar  works 
WITHOUT  FRICTION.  AUTOMATIC 
TENSION,  AUTOMATIC  DROP  HEAD, 
automatic  bobbin  winder.  Design  is  att -ac- 
tive and  cabinet  work  and  finish  of  highest 
grade.    Made  by  the 

National  Sewing  Machine  Company 
BEARS  OUR  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE  TAG 


ing  is  not  keeping  many  busy  at  this 
time — not  enough  moisture. 

Reports  from  Buffalo  county  say 
that  the  farmers  are  feeding  wheat 
to  their  hogs,  considering  that  cheaper 
feed  at  present  prices  than  corn  at 
70  cents.  If  our  memory  serves  us 
right  in  an  experiment  run  at  the 
North  Platte  station  wheat  was  found 
to  be  quite  equal,  bushel  for  bushel, 
to  corn  for  hog  feeding  purposes. 
Wheat  should  he  ground  or  soaked. 

The  last  Year  Book  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
calls  attention  to  the  potassium  fields 
around  the  lakes  ( ?)  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  state,  but  does  not  hold 
out  the  hope  that  they  are  extensive 
enough  to  become  commercially  im- 
portant. It  may  mean  a  local  sup- 
ply though. 


ears  of  everyone  he  meets  until  he 
causes  his  hearers  to  feel  like  they 
had  been  dieting  for  weeke  on  green 
apples  and  sour  milk.  I  will  go  for 
miles  to  meet  the  optimist — the  man 
who  is  full  of  hope,  who  is  figuring 
on  the  averages  of  the  country,  who 
shuts  his  eyes  on  the  failures  and 
recalls  the  years  of  big  crops  and 
good  times.  He  is  like  the  man  who 
would  not  complain  of  misfortune  and 
who,  after  having  had  both  feet  am- 
putated, said:  "I  shall  not  bo 
bothered   again  with  cold  feet." 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  JR.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Excepting  corn,  all  crops  are  up  to, 
or  above,  the  average.  Who  is  growl- 
ing? The  farmer?  The  tenant?  No! 
It  is  the  man  who  lives  from  the 
share  of  the  corn  crop  that  he  does 
not  earn.  The  middleman  is  crippled. 
The  lumberman  will  come  in  for  his 
share  of  the  corn  failure.  Barns, 
corn  cribs  and  other  farm  buildings 
that  were  to  have  been  added  to 
the  farms  have  been  "indefinitely 
postponed." 

I  talked  to  a  man  today  from 
Abilene,  Kansas,  who  had  seen  his 
corn  crop  "go  up  the  spout"  weeks 
ago.  He  had  been  through  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  where  the  air  is 
cooled  by  the  big  lakes.  He  had  been 
searching  for  a  home  where  hot  winds 
are  unknown.  The  northland  was 
cool.  The  temperature  was  down  to 
40  degrees  at  Duluth.  As  the  mer- 
cury went  down  in  the  north  his 
memory  went  back  to  the  big  wheat 
fields  of  Kansas.  He  thought  of  the 
red-combed  hens  that  lay  35-cent 
eggs  in  January,  and  Kansas  will  have 
a  citizen  who  will  be  more  loyal  in 
the  future  than  he  has  been  in  the  past. 

During  that  hot  wave  last  week 
when  the  sky  was  cloudless  and  a 
thirty-mile  wind  sent  waves  of  heat 
through  the  cornfields  and  the  mer- 
cury went  up  to  109,  there  was  an 
eight-day  chautauqua  held  at  our 
county  seat.  In  addition  to  that,  a 
circus  came  to  our  town  on  Thurs- 
day. We  met  folks  from  every  part 
of  the  county,  and  some  from  other 
states.  We  met  ex-governors,  con- 
gressmen, suffragists  and  jubilee- 
singers  from  the  south. 

We  listened  to  lectures  given  by 
men  of  national  reputation,  and  we 
enjoyed  the  music  furnished  by  bands 
as  good  as  the  best.  W7e  saw  beard- 
less youths  strolling  around  among 
the  tall  trees  in  the  glimmer  of 
hundreds  of  electric  lights,  happy  in 
the  thought  that  their  "Jane"  was 
with  them,  and  that  the  supply  of 
ice  cream  cones  was  abundant. 
Women  we  saw  who  were  dressed  in 
tight-fitting  skirts.  Some  of  the 
dresses  had  bands  or  belts  away  up 
near  the  arm  pits,  other  dresses  had 
the  belt  line  near  the  knees,.  Some 
of  those  dresses  were  made  from 
pillow  casings,  and  one  stout  old 
lady's  dress  looked  large  enough  to  use 
for  a  bed  tick  in  case  of  emergency. 

There  were  things  that  made  us 
sad  and  things  that  caused  us  to 
laugh  until  the  tears  trickled  down 
our  cheeks,  but  the  saddest  thing  was 
the  pessimist — the  man  with  good 
health,  with  his  barn  bulging  with 
hay,  his  granary  bulging  with  wheat 
and  oats,  the  trees  in  his  orchard 
bending  with  ripening  fruit,  money  in 
the  bank  to  pay  for  gasoline  for  his 
automobile.  And  yet  the  ungrateful 
old  grouch  was  going  about  from 
place  to  place  with  his  mouth  looking 
like  a  crack  in  a  pumpkin,  and  his 
face  looking  like  a  cast-off  sweatpad 
that  had  been  used  for  a  sore-necked 
horse. 

It  is  the  gospel  truth  that  before 
the  "showerlet"  came  on  Sunday  even- 
ing our  corn  crop  was  ready  for  the 
hospital.  We  now  think  that  ten  or 
fifteen  bushels  an  acre  is  all  that  is 
left.  The  800  acres  of  sweet  corn 
grown  by  the  canning  factory  was 
"canned"  in  the  field.  Yet,  I  cannot 
help  but  ridicule  that  poor  old 
shriveled-faced,  whining  soul  who 
pours  his  stories  of  distress  into  the 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA. 

By  ('.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  Count} 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  muster  up 
courage  enough  to  examine  the  young 
c'over.  It  did  not  look  any  too 
thrifty  at  harvest  time,  but  the  little 
sprinkles  kept  most  of  it  alive  and 
since  the  rain  it  looks  fine. 

Old  Sol  certainly  had  us  going 
some  this  summer.  We  have  con- 
siderable faith  in  our  country,  yet  it 
began  to  waver,  for  the  curled  and 
fired  leaves  were  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  the  corn  was  being  hurt. 
But  as  one  neighbor  said,  "We 
always  get  rain  when  we  need  it 
worst,"  and  on  the  9th  we  had  a 
dandy;  a  real  rain,  the  first  and  only 
one  since  the  corn  was  planted.  The 
government  gauge  at  our  nearest 
town  read  1.11  inches,  and  now, 
where  once  was  seen  the  furrowed 
brow  and  down-turned  mouth,  we  see 
the  smile  that  won't  come  off. 

The  blacksmiths  are  getting  busy 
sharpening  and  polishing  plows,  and 
another  good  rain  will  put  the  farmers 
in  a  humor  to  use  them.  Plowing  for 
alfalfa  could  be  done  right  now,  but 
for  wheat  it  should  be  rather  deep; 
the  deeper  and  the  earlier  the  better. 
If  one  can't  plow  early,  or  can't  plow 
at  all,  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
mow  the  stubble.  Of  course  if  you 
were  far-sighted  enough  to  seed  rape" 
with  the  small  grain  you  are  in  a 
position  now  to  reap  your  reward. 
I  have  seen  several  fields  handled  in 
this  way  and  the  cattle  are  now 
"putting  the  fixings"  to  the  rape,  and 
incidentally  to  the  weeds  also. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  made  a  plea 
for  the  riding  cultivator.  Brother 
Lute  thought  it  strange  that  anything 
but  riding  cultivators  were  in  use 
here,  and  inferred,  therefore,  that  we 
must  be  "back-woodsey,"  whatever 
tha£  nieans.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if 
Brofner  Lute  can  show  me  a  better 
farming  section,  more  fine  homes, 
better  horses,  hogs  and  cattle,  more 
intelligent,  more  industrious,  more 
prosperous  farmers,  more  pretty  girls 
or  beautiful  women  to  the  square  mile 
than  can  be  found  here  in  northeast 
Nebraska,  1  would  like  to  put  my 
time  against  his  and  have  him  lead 
me  to  that  land  of  paradise.  I  am 
not  from  Missouri,  but  ever  since  a 
child  I  have  had  a  "hankering  about 
seeing  things."  I  feel  confident  I 
would  enjoy  the  trip  and  would  be 
delighted  with  Mr.  Lute's  -company, 
unless  perhaps  he  would  become 
vexed  by  not  being  able  to  find  the 
place. 


j  The  farmer  who  planted  his  pota- 
toes early  this  year,  and  an  early 
variety   at    that,   has    some  spuds; 

I  others,  except  in  the  irrigated  sec- 
tions and  in  the  sand  hills,  will  have 
small  tubers  and  mighty  few  to  the 
hill.  Sometimes  it  works  the  other 
way  and  late  potatoes  win.  Verily 
farming  is  an  uncertain  proposition 
and  what  a  farmer  learns  one  year 
seems  only  to  prepare  him  for  a 
bigger  mistake  the  next.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  some  big  principles 
that  always  hold,  and  these  we  should 
strive  to  learn. 


The  theory  that  the  use  of  water 
from  the  Platte  river  in  western 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  is  the  cause 
of  drouth  in  the  state  would  have 
more  strength  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  drouth  was  unknown  in  Ne- 
braska until  irrigation  began  to  be 
practiced  in  Colorado  and  our  western 
counties.  We'll  have  to  look  else- 
where for  the  causes  of  our  drouths. 


Dry  weather  and  short  pastures 
are  very  discouraging  to  the  corn- 
belt  larmer  who  is  keeping  a  herd  of 
cows  to  raise  calves.  It  makes  the 
calves  cost  a  lot  of  money  when  the 
cows  have  to  be  fed  in  addition  to 
setting  aside  a  part  of  the  farm  for 
pasture.  Will  the  summer  silo  and  no 
pastures  make  production  cheaper? 
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H.  C.  McKclvie.  Field  Man 
The  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  brad  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations—  S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 

O.   I.  PURDY,  Fieldman 

Sells   Sensation   Wonder  2d 

Clarence  Wallace  of  Wisner.  Neb.,  has 
recently  sold  the  good  boar  Sensation  Won- 
der 2d  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Kern  of  Stanton.  This- 
boar  has  sired  Mr.  Wallace  an  excellent 
line  of  stuff  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  value  to  Mr.  Kern,  as  he  has  an 
excellent  line  of  sows  to  mate  him  on. 
Col.  Cunningham 

An  auctioned-  who  has  made  a  good 
many  of  the  sales  in  east  central  Nebraska 
is  Col.  D.  H.  Cunningham  of  Wayne.  Mr. 
Cunningham  has  had  eight  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  and  his  sales  have  been 
good  ones.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ames, 
taking  a  course  in  the  animal  husbandry 
dtpartment.  He  is  a  good  .iudge  of  values 
and  is  a  man  that  keeps  things  moving  at 
a  sale.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  Col.  Cunningham  at  several  sales 
and  would  recommend  him  to  anyone  in 
netd  of  a  good  man  to  do  auction  work. 
His  date<  are  rapidly  being  taken  and  it 
would  he  to  your  advantage  if  you  need  a 
good    man    to    write  him. 

Perry  s  Duroes 

V.  E.  Perrv  of  Mvnard,  Neb.,  is  advertis- 
ing Duroc  Jersey  spring  males  at  private 
treaty,  Mr.  Perry  has  a  great  boar  in  his 
herd  in  Perry's  Model,  a  son  of  Watts' 
Model,  out  nf  the  great  producing  sow 
Sweet  Rose  2d,  the  highest  priced  sow  sold 
in  the  corn  belt  last  season.  The  pigs 
have  good  length,  strong  bone,  are  wide 
between  the  eyes,  and  have  plenty  of  qual- 
ity. There  are  a  number  of  outstanding 
good  prospects  among  the  spring  pigs  and 
be  will  probably  tup  out  lite  males  and 
put  them  Into  a  fall  sale,  also  including 
a  few  of  his  be.  t  gilts  anil  a  few  sows 
with  litters.  Mr.  Perry  held  a  very  suc- 
cessful sale  last  fall  and  those  who  pur- 
chased at  his  place  got  good  values  and 
the  customers  were  all  well  pleased.  One 
of  bis  best  spring  litters  by  (he  boar, 
Perry's    Model,     l<    out     of    his    good  sow 


AUCTIONEERS 

Auctioneers 

Big  Monty 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
6,    1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.   B.  Carpenter,   Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

N.  G.  KRASCBEL,  "f&S" 

IJve    Stock  Anctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in    the    country.        WRITE    FOR  DATES. 


COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK   AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    Bales    successfully  and 
would    be    pleased    to    communicate  with 
parties  wanting  fall   dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON       YORK.  NEB. 

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence In  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
IMS    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Anctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank   Bldg.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

I).  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.    For   terms   and   dates  address 

D.    H.  CUNNINGHAM 
%  Citizens'  Nat  1  Bank  WAYNE,  NEB. 

J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE  STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

Sells  all   Breeds;   Cattle   Sales  a  Specialty. 
WRITE  FOR  DATES. 
NORTH   BEND.  NEBRASKA 


Alfalfa  Quern,  by  Waldo's  Reserve  There 
aie  eight  good,  uniform  pigs  in  this  litter. 
He  has  several  early  litters  and  the  pigs 
are  showing  up  in  nice  shape. 

Moderow 's  Good  Ones 

A  Duroc  Jersey  breeder  who  has  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  times  is'  William 
Moderow  of  Beemer,  Neb.,  who  will  show 
his  Chief  Select  boar  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  this  year.  Mr.  Moderow  has  three  of 
the  greatest  herd  boars  in  the  corn  belt  at 
the  head  of  his  herd,  and  on  October  ti 
will  have  a  great  offering  of  Duroc  Jersey 
spring  males,  mostly  by  the  above  three 
sires.  Among  these  spring  males  are  a 
choice  lot  of  herd  hoar  prospects.  Call 
and  see  Mr.  Moderow  at  his  pens  at  Barn  8. 
Anderson's    Polands    and  Shorthorns 

C.  J.  Anderson  of  Wau-a,  Neb.,  has.  as 
usual,  this  year  a  good  bunch  of  spring 
pigs.  He  has  a  number  of  early  litters  and 
has  selected  his  top  boars  to  sell  at  private 
treaty.  Mr.  Anderson  has  been  raising 
Poland  Chinas  for  a  number  of  years  and 
it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  breeders  and 
stockmen  who  are  in  the  market  for  good 
Poland  Chinas  to  visit  Mr.  Anderson.  He 
has  one  of  the  best  stock  farms  in  the 
county  and  aside  from  his  Poland  Chinas 
he  has  an  excellent  herd  of  Shorthorns,  and 
at  the  present  time  has  serviceable  Short- 
horn bulls  for  sale.  We  call  your  attention 
to  his  announcement  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
In  writing  please  mention  this  paper. 
Meyer's  Big-Type  Po:ands 

H.  H.  Meyer  of  Fontanelle,  Neb.,  h:g-type 
Poland  China  breeder,  is  advertising  big- 
type  spring  males  that  carry  breeoing  ot 
the  large  kind.  He  has  a  number  of  early- 
pigs  and  they  are  very  growthy  for  their 
ages,  have  plenty  of  good  bone  and  will 
make  good  herd  boars.  His  herd  boar  i-* 
Nebraska  Giant  1 997491  sired  by  Pfander's 
King  by  Long  King,  out  of  a  Long  King's 
Equal  dam.  He  is  strictly  of  the  big-type 
breeding  and  the  pigs  by  him  show  it.  Mr. 
Meyer  has  110  spring  pigs  and  the  larger 
part  of  them  are  sired  by  Nebraska  Giant. 
The  rest  of  the  spring  pigs  are  bv  Alfalfa 
Hadley  1SIB19  and  a  son  of  Big  Hartley. 
He  has  an  extra  choice  lot  of  deep-bodied 
matrons  that  are  regular  producers  ami 
they  are  raising  him  good,  big,  strong 
litters.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Meyer  if  you 
are  interested  in  good  groyvthy  spring  boars. 
Healy's    Poland    China  Boars 

.1.  H.  Healy,  Manilla,  Iowa,  is  offering 
at  the  present  time  twelve  or  fourteen  big. 
sTo\y*thy  fall  boars  sired  by  bis  herd  boar 
Llngford  s  Choice,  by  Gold  Dust  Hadley, 
out  of  the  dam  Amy  H..  by  Memorandum. 
This  boar  has  sired  Mr.  Healy  a  class  of 
pigs  that  have  responded  very  readily  lo 
feeding.  As  a  senior  pig  he  weighed  r»7.r» 
pounds  and  yvas  second  in  class  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair.  His  brother  won  first 
and  it  yvas  a  hard  question  for  the  judge 
to  decide  hetyveen  the  tyvo.  These  boars 
are  nicely  bred  on  the  dam  side,  carrying 
a  line  of  breeding  that  will  make  them 
sire  the  easy-feeding  kind.  Most  of  his 
sows  are  sired  by  Mogul  Hadley.  a  son  of 
Big  Hadley.  out  of  the  dam  Carr'e  N..  by- 
Mogul,  a  boar  that  was  bred  by  John  Blain. 
Mr.  Healy's  sows  are  good,  lengthy,  deep- 
bodied  matrons;  they  are  all  regular  pro- 
ducers, and  raise  good,  big,  strong  litters. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  a  good  spring  boar, 
or  a  fall  boar  of  the  above  breeding,  get 
in  touch  yvith  Mr.  Healy,  as  he  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  furnish  you  with  a 
boar  that  will  suit. 

Dodds'  Polands 

Harry  Dodds  of  Florence,  Neb.,  is  one  of 
the  breeders  '  who  is'  raising  practicable 
Polands  and  at  the  present  time  has  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  males  coming  along 
in  fine  shape  yvhich  he  is  putting  in  con- 
dition to  put  in  his  November  1.1  sale.  He 
has  eighty-five  spring  pigs.  Two  litters  are 
by  the  champion  Columbus,  and  out  of 
dams  by  L.'s  Victor  and  A  Wonder.  They 
are  both  extra  good  litters  and  he  ought 
to  have  something  mighty  good  in  the  mal? 
line  in  these  litters  for  his  fall  sale.  He 
also  has  a  good  litter  by  Expander,  the 
first  prize  boar  at  the  Sioux  City  fair  last 
year.  This  litter  Is  out  of  the  dam  Lady 
Expansion  2d  by  Big  Bone.  He  has  a  Big 
Tom  litter  out  of  the  dam  Lady  Hadley  by 
Cavett's  Big  Hadley.  There  are  six  good 
pigs  in  this  litter.  He  has  one  litter  by 
Metal  Top  and  two  by  Fargo,  a  corking 
good  boar  that  he  has  in  his  herd  sired 
by  Big  Tom,  Jr.,  and  out  of  a  dam  by  Big 
Victor.  Fargo  is  a  yearling  and  ha<  a  re- 
markable amount  of  s'ze  for  his  age.  The 
rest  of  Mr.  Dodds  pigs  are  sired  by  his 
good  herd  boar,  I  Am  Big  Too,  a  son  of 
Dorr's  Expansion  by  Expansion  and  out  of 
the  d9m  Norah  Tecumseh  by  Dorr's  Tecum- 
>eh.  This  is  one  of  the  best  breeding  boars 
in  the  state  and  Mr.  Dodds  made  a  ten- 
strike  when  he  put  him  in  his  herd.  The 
fall  stuff  is  practically  all  sii^d  by  this 
boar.     In  his  fall  sa'e  a  year  ago  Mr.  Dodds 


■old  thirty  head  and  they  have  all  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction.  This  year  he  Is 
going  to  be  In  shape  to  send  out  a  remark- 
able good  bunch  of  males  and  gilts,  the 
breeding  and  individuality  being  above  the 
average.  He  certainly  has  a  strong  line-up 
of  sires  in  his  herd  and  the  offering  in 
bis  fall  sale  will  be  strongly  of  the  1  Am 
Big  Too  breeding.  Visit  his  pens  at  the 
Nebraska   State  Fair. 

I.eisy  s  Durocg 

One  of  the  breeders  who  has  been  making 
tilings  go  in  the  Duroc  Jersey  business  is 
Robert  Leisy.  Wisner,  Neb.  He  will  be  at 
the  fair  again  this  year  and  you  will  find 
him  at  Barn  S.  He  has  a  great  variety  of 
breeding  among  his  spring  crop  of  pigs 
and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  look 
him  up  at  the  state  fair.  This  is  especially 
true  tf  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  growthy 
spring  male.  He  holds  a  fall  sale  in  October. 
Lorge.  s  Poland  Chinas 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment elseyvhere  in  this  issue  of  Henry  Lorge. 
O'Neill,  Neb.,  who  is  advertising  Poland 
■■pring  males.  The  spring  males  are  sired 
mostly  by  his  herd  boar.  Pawnee  Mastiff, 
by  King  Mastiff.  This  boar  is  a  February 
yearling  and  is  one  of  the  best  boars  that 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  see  this  year.  He 
has  great  depth  of  body,  a  well  sprung  rib 
and  is  a  very  strong  breeding  sire.  Aside 
from  the  litters  by  this  boar  Mr.  Lorge 
has  two  litters  by  Big  Elkhorn  Boy,  one 
by  Guy's  Price's  Likeness,  and  these  pigs 
are  extra  good.  He  has  a  big  soyv  sired  by 
Kingswood  2d  and  she  has  a  litter  by  Paw- 
nee  Mastiff.  He  has  tyvo  extra  good  sows 
by  Hadley's  Surprise,  by  Hadley  s  Model, 
that  are  good  producers.  Mr.  Lorge  has  a 
number  of  sows  that  trace  to  several  of  the 
large-type  breeding  boars  and  he  is  among 
the  successful  Poland  China  breedei  s  in  the 
state.  Write  him  if  you  are  in  need  of  a 
good    boar    of    the    above  breeding. 


Duroc  Males  For  Sale 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment elsewhere  In  this  Issue  of  Henry 
Wernimont,  Ohiowa,  Neb.,  who  Is  advertis- 
ing Duroc  Jersey  spring  males.  Most  of 
his  spring  pigs  are  sired  by  Crimson  of 
Crimson  Wonder  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again. 
This  boar  yvas  at  the  state  fair  last  year 
and  yvas  second  in  his  class.  He  looks  now 
as  thought  he  will  make  a  better  show 
this  year  than  he  did  last.  He  is  a  hog 
with  remarkable  scale  along  yvith  his  qual- 
ity. He  sires  plenty  of  stretch  and  good 
hone  and  good,  big.  strong  litters.  Some 
of  the  spring  pigs  are  by  H.  W.'s  Colonel 
by  Prince  of  Colonels,  out  of  the  dam  Ohio 
Queen  by  Ohio  Chief.  He  has  one  litter 
by  Cherry  Chief  and  there  are  seven  good 
pigs  in  it.  The  pigs  are  mostly  of  early 
March  farroyv  and  they  are  very  uniform. 
Quite  a  number  of  sows'  in  his  herd  are 
sired  by  his  former  boar,  H.  A.'s  Choice 
Goods.  Mr.  Wernimont  has  an  extra  good 
fall  yearling  by  Freed  s  Colonel  out  of  his 
champion  soyv,  Harding's  Model  2d.  This 
boar  will  make  a  very  large  fellow,  has  a 
long  arched  hack,  heavy  bone  and  stands 
on  the  very  best  of  feet.  If  you  are  In 
need  of  a  good,  groyvthy  spring  male  write 
or  visit  Mr.  Wernimont. 

Duroes  and  Shorthorns 
-Robert  M.  Young  of  Cook.  Neb.,  is  raising 
about  eighty-five  spring  pigs,  and  they  are 
sired  mostly  by  Nebraska  Model  by  Iowa 
Model  and  Chief  King  by  Valley  King.  They 
are  two  extra  good  boars  and  are  siring 
Mr.  Young  a  high  class  lot  of  practical 
pigs.  Nebraska  Model  traces  on  the  sire 
side  to  Commodore  and  the  dam  directly 
to  Inventor.  Chief  King  is  out  of  a  dam 
by  Valley  Chief.  The  sows  in  his  herd  are 
sired  largely  by  Nebraska  Model,  others  by 
a  son  of  Prince  of  Colonels,  a  full  brother 
to  the  boar  Prince  of  Colonels  2d,  the  good 
boar  being  used  by  Mr.  Foss.  Aside  from 
his   Duroc-,    Mr.   Young   has   an   extra  good 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 

EITHER    SINGLY   OR    IN   CARLOAD    LOTS.  SIRED    BY    BEAU    GONDOL1NE,  REX 

ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD   12TH.  THESE   BULLS   ARE    LARGELY  OUT 

OF  ANXIETY   4TH   BRED   COWS.  PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

A.  SPOONER  &  SONS              •  MONDAMLN,  IOWA 


Spring  Valley  Herefords 

The  $2500  Duke  Real  and  Emaucipator  11th 

in  service.  Four  yearling  bulls  for  sale. 
THOMPSON  BROS.,  R.  5,  West  Point,  Neb. 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

 FOR  SALE 

Ranging  In  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL  BROS.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  130.00  TO  M0.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.    ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  V.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Cushman's  Berkshires 

Limited  number  of  herd  heading  spring 
boars  by  ROSE  HILL  BARON  for  sale 
at  low  figures.     Address — 

GEORGE  S.   CUSHMAN  YORK.  NEB. 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODY  10TH. 
GEORGE  PORTER  STANTON,  NEB, 


HAMPSHIRES 


Prizewinning  Hampshires 

Visit  Jly  Exhibit  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair 

A  choice  bunch  of  spring  pigs  sired  by  THE  LAD  FOR  ME  and 
COMPEER  OF  WALNUT.  THE  LAD  FOR  ME  was  champion  in  Iowa 
in  1911.  He  is  also  the  sire  of  the  Grand  Champion  Cup  Winners  at 
Iowa  last  year.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Will  be  glad  to  meet  you. 
J.  E.  BECKENDORF  WALNUT,  IOWA 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Iowa  Hampshire  Association 


HOLSTEINS 

THREE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — One  4-year-old  tried  bull,  and  two  young  calves.  Tried  bull  is  a  son  of 
PRIDE  JOSIE;  one  vear,  724  pounds  butter.  Dams  of  each  making  yearly  record-. 
C.   W.   CULVER   &    SON  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


RED  POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son   of    One    Price.        Alo    a    few  females. 
M     H.    CHRISTIANSEN    &  SON 
Plainview,  Nebraska 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

By    such     sires    as    BEAl*     DONALD  2D, 

JASON,     FENIS    and  PERFECTOR. 
GROWTHY       SERVICEABLE  FELLOWS. 

p.  e.  Mi-donald         tekamah,  neb 


Byers  Bros.  &  Co.  Live  Stock  Commission 


We  have  the  very  best  Salesmen  that  can  be  had  in 
every  department,  and  whether  you  ship  cattle,  hogs  or 
sheep,  you  can  be  assured  of  fair,  impartial  treatment 
and  high  sales. 

WE  UNDERSTAND  OUR  BUSINESS 

Our  best  solicitors  are  the  customers  who  have 
shipped  to  us  for  years,  know  our  way  of  doing  business, 
like  it,  and  ADVISE  THEIR  FRIENDS  TO  SHIP  TO 
BYERS  BROS.  &  CO. 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  ANY  FEEDING  CATTLE, 
HAVE  BYERS  BROS.  &  CO.  BUY  THEM  FOR  YOU. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  BUYING  FEEDING 
CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 


High  Sales, 
Financial 
Strength, 
Efficiency 

and 
Years  of 
Experience 


At  each  market  we  have  a  well  organized  force  of  feeder 
buyers,  who  will  buy  your  stock  right,  and  satisfy  you. 
We  know  the  grades  and  brands  of  cattle  which  will  make 
the  most  gain,  and  the  most  money.  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
THAT  MEANS  TO  YOU.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket — 
prestige  with  your  neighbors — and  a  good  friend  for  us. 

WE  LOAN  MONEY  TO  RESPONSIBLE  PARTIES 
FOR  FEEDING  PURPOSES. 

MARKET  REPORTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FURNISHED 
FREE    UPON  APPLICATION. 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TO  BYERS  BROS.  &  CO.  TO 
BUY  YOUR  FEEDERS. 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  TO 


BYERS  BROS.  &  CO 


STO  Z  K  YARDS— South  Omaha,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  and  South  St.  Joseph 
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DUROC  JERSEYS 


A  GREAT  COL.  GANO  LITTER 

Containing'  herd  boar  material  and  a  good  string  of  choicely  bred  spring  and  fall  boars 
will  be  exhibited  or  are  on  hand  for  sale.     THE  BREEDING  AND  Ql'AMTT  OF  THIS 


STUFF  WILL  SUIT.     SEE  US  OR  WRITE — 

GEO.  DAVIS  &  SON  Bam  e 


Milford,  Nebraska 


BAYNE'S  BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

Herd- headed  by  three   big-type  boars,    with    quatity:   B.    &   R.s  WONDER.  WONDER 

IMPROVED  and  BAYNE'S  CRITIC.     SELECT   SPRING   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 

.1.  O.  HAYXK  AURORA,  XEBKASKA 

THE  THREE  HUNDRED  DOLLAR 

WIDLE'S  WONDER 

and  LINCOLN  LAD,  Mies  of  the  choice  growthy  bunch  of  BIG  Dl'ROC  PIGS  that  I  will 
exhibit  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  I  have  boar  pigs  good  enough  to  head  any  herd 
and  price  them  reasonable.     See  me  at  the  fair. 

DAVID  DOESIGER    Bam  2     Cortland,  Nebraska 


Home  of  the  Good  Ones 

Three  of  the  greatest  Duroc  boars  in  the  corn  belt 
in  service  in  mv  herd.  BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL, 
B  &  G'S  WONDER  and  CHIEF  SELECT.  See  this 
great  boar  Chief  Select  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in 
barn  8.   Fall  sale  October  6. 

Wm.  Moderow,       Deemer,  Neb. 


Harney's  Cholera  Immune  DUROCS 

Gold  Model  No.  117825 

The  largest  living  son  of  the  old  champion  for  iiis  age — 785  pounds  at  27  months  of  age. 
He  makes  big  tracks  on  the  road  to  success-.  He  is  making  history  for  the  (Durocs) 
and  popularizing  his  great  family  name  as  one  of  the  best  and  biggest.  He  combines 
with  his  great  size  the  easy-feeding  qualities  that  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  graetest 
boars  of  the  breed.  One  litter  by  VALLEY  CHIEF  COLONEL,  out  of  dam  by  KING 
COLONEL,  her  dam  OHIO  LADY  by  OHIO  CHIEF.  Watch  these.  One  litter  by  ECHO 
WILKES,  their  dam  QUEEN  OF  COLONELS,  the  dam  of  the  sensational  litter  of  1911. 
One  of  this  litter  is  on  the  road  to  1,000  pounds.  WILL  ALSO  HAVE  SEVERAL  OF 
MY  TOP  BOARS  ALONG  FOR  SALE.  ALL  OF  MY  HOGS  ARE  IMMUNE  BY  THE 
DOUBLE   COMBINATION    METHOD   OF  VACCINATION. 

SEE  MY  EXHIBIT  IN  BARN  3— PENS  14-18.    "LOOK  ME  UP. 


H.  O.  HARNEY 


Aurora,  Neb. 


LO  R  G 


POLAND  CHINAS 

BIG  TYPE 


POLANDS 


SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.  SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  BY  PAWNEE 
MASTIFF,    A    SON    OF    KING    MASTIFF:    OTHERS    BY    BIG    ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S   PRICE'S  LIKENESS 
HENRY   I.OItOE  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
^^west  of  MisS0UI-i  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection 
RILEY  BROTHERS   ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTH  Y    SHORTHORN    BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED     BY     MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS 
DAN   POWERS,   Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIREIl    MflSTl.7    "RV  itrauo  mnro    mn,      .  T  „~  -     


MOSTLY 


SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.       THIS    BULL    ALSO  INCLUDED 

YEARLINGS;    SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BU8KIRK,  SR.  PENDER.  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.     Address — 

C.    A.    RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB, 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited  Addres 
GEORGE    RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds  are  on  adjoining  farms.) 


  J^^T^N-FRIESIANS. 

RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  breed  a  limited  number  of  cows  to  our  KING   SEGIS  PONTIAC   Pino  for  »inn 
each.   King  Segis  Pontlac  Plus  is  a  son  of  King  Segis  Pontia^  the  ,i?e  of  the  m  o5"mn« 
Segis  Pontlac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  is  K.  P.  Lady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31 L  29  lbs of  h,?t 
ter  in  7  days;  2034.9  lbs  of  milk  in  30  days  and  128.22  lbs.  of  buUer  ^  30  days  at  4  years" 
of  age.    Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922  04  lb.  \t  ZftVLl 
in  365  day..    The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segis  Pontlac  PI T  average  84  25  lbs of 
butter  in  7  days,  136.75  lbs.  in  30  days  and  1096.8  lbs.  in  365  days     His  brfedin^  and  un 
usual  correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holsteln  bulla  i  vi„.  tnfl.» 
WRITE  PR  VISIT.  NELSON  BROTHERS,    STROMSBURG  NFRr1«K4 
 (Breeders  of  High  Class  Registered  Holstetas  '  NEBRASKA 


FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEIJfS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  In. 000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 
r»,  »Pn  li?n  ?nd  £orresP°n<ience  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,    200  Bee  Bldg.,    Omaha.  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
STf^i'v.  and  choIce  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central   City,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Holstein-Frlesian  Aseo.  Bx  134,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  herd  now  is  Hampton's  Gloster  by 
Hampton's  Successor,  out  of  a  Gloster  bred 
dam.  He  is  a  big  roan  fellow  with  lots 
of  quality,  and  calves  being  sired  by  him 
show  up  in  good  shape.  At  the  present 
time  Mr.  Young  has  about  thirty  head  of 
breeding  cows.  His  former  bull  was  Scotch 
Baron  by  Baron  Surmise,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Mr.  Young  has  a  number  of  bull 
calves  sired  by  him  that  he  would  price 
very  reasonable.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a 
good  young  Shorthorn  bull  or  nicely  bred 
Duroc  spring  males,  write  Mr.  Young,  men- 
tioning   this  paper. 

Putman's  Durocs 
Among  the  breeders'  In  the  west  who 
have  shown  and  bred  a  large  number  of 
prize  winners  is  the  firm  of  William  M. 
Putman  &  Son  of  Tecumseh,  Neb.  For 
the  past  few  years  they  have  always  been 
at  the  state  fairs  and  won  their  share  of 
the  ribbons.  They  have  made  record  aver- 
ages in  their  sales  and  this  year  as  usual 
have  a  great  selection  of  Durocs  to  send 
out  at  private  treaty  and  public  auction. 
The  spring  pigs  are  sired  mostly  by  Ohio 
Colonel,  Select  Chief  and  Chief's  Model. 
They  have  a  number  of  outstanding  herd 
boar  prospects  that  they  will  price  at  pri- 
vate treaty.  Visit  their  pens  in  Barn  4 
and  you  will  see  a  representative  lot  of 
their  Durocs. 

Lawson  s  Big  Polands 
Breeders  who  are  in  search  of  big-type 
Poland  China  males  should  not  overlook 
the  herd  of  John  B.  Lawson  of  Clarinda, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Lawson  has  a  choice  lot  of 
growthy  spring  males  for  sale,  sired  mostly 
by  Long  King's  Equal  and  A  Wonder 
Jumbo.  Long  King's  Equal  is  the  best  son 
of  the  great  breeding  boar  Long  King,  and 
A  Wonder  Jumbo  was  sired  by  the  noted 
A  Wonder.  Mr.  Lawson  has  furnished 
herd  boars  for  some  of  the  breeders  who 
are  very  particular  in  regard  to  the  sires 
they  u:e  and  he  has  got  good  results  for 
such  breeders.  The  dams  of  the  spring 
boars1  which  he  is  offering  represent  A 
Wonder,  Giantess  and  Jumbo  breeding.  It 
would  be  well  to  visit  or  write  Mr.  Lawson 
if  you  want  to  get  one  of  the  big-type 
Poland  China  boars.  Notice  his  announce- 
ment elsewhere   in  this  issue. 

Weberg's  Boars 
P.  W.  Weberg,  Denison,  Iowa,  is  offering 
for  sale  at  the  present  time  some  good,  big 
fall  boars  and  the  tops  of  his  spring  crop 
of  males.  He  has  in  his  herd  the  great 
breeding  boar  Crimson  Wonder  3d  that  was 
raised  and  developed  and  shown  in  Ne- 
braska, winning  first  honors.  He  was 
shown  in  Nebraska  and  was  then  sold  at 
auction,  going  east  where  he  has  since 
been  shown  and  has  gained  a  great  repu- 
tation as  a  breeding  boar.  Mr.  Weberg 
purchased  this  sire  at  a  good  long  price, 
and  a  number  of  his  spring  pigs  are  sired 
by  him.  The  other  spring  pigs  are  by  his 
other  boar,  C.  H.'s  Special,  that  has  a  repu- 
tation of  siring  high  class  stuff.  Aside  from 
the  spring  crop'  of  pigs,  Mr.  Weberg  has 
a  string  of  fall  boars  that  are  good.  Four 
of  these  are  sired  by  C.  H.'s  Special,  out 
of  a  Choice  Goods  dam,  two  by  Crimson 
Wonder  3d,  and  the  others  are  by  Wonder- 
ful Crimson  Again  and  Col.  Gano.  Get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Weberg  if  you  want  this 
line   of  breeding. 

Shorthorn  Bulls  For  Sale 
We  call  your  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment elsewhere  in  this  is-ue  of  Dan  Powers, 
proprietor  of  the  Biue  Valley  Stock  Farm, 
Ulysses.  Neb.,  who  is  advertising  Shorthorn 
bulls.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Powers  has 
in  his  herd  about  100  head  and  in  this  herd 
he  has  a  choice  line  of  breeding.  For  the 
past  two  seasons  he  has  had  at  the  head  of 
his  herd  the  beautiful  white  bull  Merry 
Robbin  269321,  by  Royal  Robin  165629,  and 
out  of  a  riohely  bred  imported  dam.  This 
bull  when  Mr.  Powers  purchased  him 
weighed  2,300  pounds  and  in  just  ordinary 
breeding  condition.  He  could  easily  be  made 
to  weigh  2,800  pounds  if  put  in  high  flesh. 
The  calves  sired  by  this  great  bull  are 
framy.  shou  good  conformation  and  plenty 
of  quality.  They  develop  into  the  big  kind 
and  a  number  of  them  are  pure  white,  some 
being  roans.  A  number  of  cows  in  this  herd 
are  by  such  sires  as  Baron  Surmi  e.  Lovely 
Chief.  Viscount  Lad,  Duke  of  Airdrle,  Chal- 
lenge King,  Baron  Barmpton,  Captain 
White,  Count  Hampton.  Happy  Hampton. 
Pride  cf  Bluff  View  and  Red  Victor  2d.  At 
the  present  time  Mr.  Powers  has  eight  or 
ten  yearling  bulls,  sired  mostly  by  his  herd 
bull  Merry  Robbin,  that  he  would  price. 
These  bulls  are  good,  growthy  fellows  for 
their  ages  and  could  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage by  young  breeders  and  stockmen 
in  seach  of  Shorthorn  calves  carrying  good 
breeding  and  individual  merit.  Mr.  Powers 
has  a  herd  of  matrons  that  are  regular  pro- 
ducers. His 'cattle  are  properly  grown  on 
pasture  and  receive  but  very  little  grain 
during  the  year.  In  writing  please  men- 
tion  this  paper. 

Crows  Kind 
In  a  recent  visit  with  W.  J.  Crow,  the 
well  krlwn  Poland  China  breeder  at  Webb. 
Iowa,  we  spent  some  time  looking  over  his 
large  herd  of  big  types.  Mr.  Crow  is  one 
of  the  oldest  breeders  and  has  some  of  the 
"biggest"  Polands  in  the  state.  He  has 
been  raising  Poland  Chinas  for  twenty-four 
years  and  during  that  time  has  made  nine- 
teen public  sales.  His  sales  have  been 
good  ones  and  it  is  because  Mr.  Crovv  has 
been  raising  the  strictly  big,  practical  kind. 
We  doubt  if  there  is-  a  growthier  or  more 
uniform  bunch  of  pigs  in  the  corn  belt  than 
you  will  find  on  this  hog  ranch.  One  of 
the  first  boars  used  by  Mr.  Crow  was  Bob 
Howell,  a  big,  growthy  fellow  used  in  the 
herd  for  two  seasons.  This  boar  was  the 
sire  of  Crow's  Model  that  was  later  used 
to  good  advantage  in  this  herd  by  Mr. 
Crow.  He  sired  the  extreme  big  ones  at 
that  time  and  was  kept  in  the  herd  becau  e 
of  his  strong  breeding  qualities.  It  was 
this  boar  that  did  much  to  distinguish  Mr. 
Crow  as  a  breeder  of  the  big  kind.  Fol- 
lowing this  boar  was  Faultless,  sired  by 
S*cond  Black  Chief  W.  A.  His  name  im- 
plies that  he  was*  a  good  one  and  was  one 
of  the  best  individuals  that  ever  did  service 
in  this  herd.  He  was  a  large  boar  and 
added  size  to  the  herd.  He  was  used  three 
seasons  and  he  left  a  grand  lot  of  good, 
big  breeding  matrons.  Mr.  Crow  has  some 
grand-daughters  of  this  great  sire  in  the 
herd  now.  Following  this  boar  came  Up- 
To-Date.  This  boar  weighed  560  pounds 
whin  he  was  twelve  months  old  and  800 
pounds  when  he  was  twenty-four  months 
old.  Mr.  Crow  kept  this  boar  until  he  died 
at  the  age  of  six  years.  This  boar  had  a 
remarkable   amount   of   quality   along  with 


his  size,  and  it  was  boars  of  this  kind  that 
has  helped  to  put  the  "big  types '  where 
they  are  today.  The  next  boar  of  note  in 
this  herd  was  Long  Dude  and  he  was  u<ed 
for  one  season,  being  the  sire  of  Crow's 
Special,  a  boar  that  helped  to  make  big- 
type  history  in  a  prominent  eastern  herd. 
Hadley  Expansion  was  used  for  some  time 
by  Mr.  Crow  and  some  of  the  good,  big 
sows  ncv  in  the  herd  are  by  him.  Big 
Surprise  and  the  noted  Crow's  Kind  are 
now  at  the  head  of  this  great  herd,  assisted 
by  Straight  Edge  and  Brilliant.  You  will 
notice  from  the  breeding  of  the  boars  that' 
Mr.  Crow  has  used  in  his  herd  that  he 
has  been  adhering  strictly  to  the  big-type 
sires  in  his  breeding  operations.  He  has 
been  very  careful  in  selecting  his  herd 
sows,  staining  each  year  what  he  consid- 
ered the  tops  from  his  young  crops.  His 
herd  today  shows  that  he  has  exceptional 
aiblity  along  this  line.  His  sows  are  uni- 
form and  -they  are  extremely  big.  His 
spring  pigs  are  very  growthy,  have  heavy 
bone  and  are  smooth-coated  fellows.  There 
are  125  spring  pigs,  about  equally  divided 
between  the  four  sires  doing  service  in 
this  herd.  It  is  a  great  bunch  to  select 
a  herd  boar  from.  On  October  23  he  will 
ho'd  his  fall  sale  and  in  this  offering  he 
will  sell  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  his 
top  spring  males  and  a  limited  number  of 
gilts  and  sows.  Big  Surprise  is  by  Miller's 
Tecumseh;  Crow's  Kind  is  by  Big  Orange; 
Straight  Edge  is  by  Prospect,  and  Brilliant 
is  by  Model  Monarch  by  Big  Surprise.  You 
will  see  the  big  ones  if  you  go  there,  and 
if  you  want  a  boar  of  the  above  breeding 
arrange  to  be  present  sale  day,  or  have 
bids  there  as  there  will  be  a  great  selec- 
tion of  young  males  to  be  sold. 

Foss'  Durocs 

A  breeder  who  is  making  things  hum  in 
the  Duroc  Jersey  business  is  Theo.  Foss  of 
Sterling,  Neb.  He  has  ninety  spring  pigs 
and  they  are  coming  along  in  excellent 
shape.  He  has  some  of  the  best  spring 
pigs  we  have  seen  in  our  travels  this- 
year.  They  are  very  growthy  for  their 
ages.  He  has  two  litters  by  Ohio  Colonel 
and  one  of  these  litters  is  out  of  the  good 
producing  sow  Lottie  A.,  by  Crimson  Lad. 
by  Crimson  Wonder  Over.  Her  dam  is  by 
Crim.son  Jack,  a  boar  that  did  a  great 
amount  of  good  in  the  R.  Widle  &  Sons' 
herd.  The  most  of  his  spring  pigs  are  by 
his  good  boar.  Prince  of  Colonels  2d,  a  son 
of  Prince  of  Colonels,  out  of  the  good  pro- 
ducing sow  V.  C.'s  Pride  by  Valley  Chief. 
He  is  an  extra  good  breeding  boar  and  his 
breeding  is  as  good  as  anyone  would  want. 
He  has  remarkable  length,  good  depth  and 
extra  heavy  bone.  One  of  the  extra  good 
spring  litters  is  by  Cherry  Chief  out  of  the 
sow  Friendly  by  Jack's  Friend.  She  is 
raising  six  corking  good  pigs.  Cherry  Chief 
is  sired  by  High  Chief,  a  son  of  Ohio  Chief. 
He  also  has  one  litter  by  High  Chief  125903 
out  of  the  dam  Golden  Pride  by  Golden 
Wonder.  One  litter  is  by  I  Am  A  Crimson 
Wonder  2d  out  of  the  dam  Valley  Maid 
Again  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again.  The 
other  Ohio  Colonel  litter  is  out  of  a  sow  by 
Crimson  Wonder  3d  and  she  is  raising  an 
extra  good  litter.  Mr.  Foss  will  hold  a  fall 
sale  on  October  16  and  in  this  offering  he 
will   sell    about   forty  head. 

Jacobsen's  Durocs 
A   new   name   in   Nebraska  Farmer  live- 
stock advertising  columns  is  that  of  J.  A. 
Jacobsen,      Marquette.      Neb.,     breeder  of 
Duroc  Jersey  hogs.     Mr.  Jacobsen's  herd  is 
headed    by    Tony    B.,    second    prize  senior 
yearling  boar  at   the   Nebraska  State  Fail- 
two    years    ago.      This    boar    was    bred  by 
E.  J.   Brown.     He  is  by  Red  Echo  by  Red 
Kni'-ht    and    out    of    a    daughter    of  Red 
Duster.     He  is  absolutely  one  of  the  biggest 
boned  boars  of  any  breed.     Such  a  sire  as 
Tony   B.   gives  value   to  any  pedigree  that 
carries  his  name.     Most  of  the  spring  pigs 
are  by  Tony  B..  with  one  litter  by  Queen's 
Wonder  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  one  by 
B.    &    R.'s    Wonder,    and    one    by  Bayne's 
Critic.      Mr.    Jacobsen    has    five    good  fall 
boars  for  sale  and  also  a  splendid  line-up 
of    spring    boars.      His     herd     carries  the 
Golden  Model,   Medoc.   Mammoth   Tom  and 
Colonel  .'trains.     Write  him  for  prices  and 
descriptions    and    kindly    mention  •  The  Ne- 
braska   Farmer.      The    farm    is    four  miles 
east   of   Marquette,    twelve   miles  northeast 
of  Aurora,  eleven  miles  southeast  of  Centritgj 
City  and  eight  miles' south  west  of  Hordville; 
E    J.   (Red  Knight)  Brown 
Red    Knight    Brown    will    be    in    Barn  5 
with    his   hair   in   a   braid,    and   that  Long 
Gano-Red    Knight    mixture    sleeked    up  to 
perfection.     Mr.    Brown,    who    comes  from 
Osceola,   Neb.,   has  played   the  Duroc  game 
just  about  as  long  as  anybody  in  the  state 
and  there  won't  be  any  older  exhibitors  on 
the  job  than  he.    Long  Gano,  by  Col.  Gano. 
is  the  chief  herd  boar,  and  particularly  is 
he   siring  a   class   of   sow    stuff   that  suits 
Mr.    Brown   to   perfection.     Size,   bone  and 
lots  of  stretch  are  the  principal   things  to 
which    Mr.    Brown    inclines    in    grading  up 
his  herd.     Those  Long  Gano  sows  are  go- 
ing to  be  just  a  little  stretchier  than  any- 
thing   that    Mr.    Brown    has    had    to  offer. 
He    will    have    a    number    of    good  spring 
bpars   at    the   fair   for   sale   and   will  take 
orders  for  shipment  from  home.    Your  visit 
to  the  fair  will  be  incomplete  without  meet- 
ing E.  J.    (Red   Knight)  Brown. 

Meese's  Mastiff  Polands 
J.  C.  Meese,  Ord,  Neb.,  will  have  his- 
exhibit  of  Mastiff  Polands  in  Barn  15  at 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  Mr.  Meese  willl 
have  practically  a  full  herd,  representing- 
the  get  of  the  famous  Big  Gun  and  Orphan 
Wonder  vlst.  Big  Gun  has  made  a  record 
as  a  sire  that  puts  him  in  the  class  by 
himself  and  indications'  are  that  his  daugh- 
ters mated  with  Orphan  Wonder  1st  are 
going  to  produce  the  best  stuff  that  Mr. 
Meese  has  ever  had.  Orphan  Wonder  1st  is 
a  great,  big.  smooth  yearling  that  will  be 
seen  at  the  fair.  He  is  by  the  Big  Orphan 
and  was  winner  of  first  in  the  futurity  a 
year  ago.  Mr.  Meese  will  have  out  a  great 
string  of  show  stuff  and  will  be  very  glad 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  and  show  his 
exhibit  to  those  interested  in  practical, 
bog-type  Polands. 

Harney's  Cholera  Immune  Durocs 
H.  O.  Harney,  Aurora.  Neb.,  will  have  a 
Duroc  exhibit  in  Barn  3  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair.  Mr.  Harney's  herd  is  headed 
by  Gold  Model  117825.  the  largest  living 
son  for  his  age  of  the  old  champion  Golden 
Model,  weighing  785  pounds  at  twenty-seven 
months.  This  boar  is  not  only  perpetuating 
the  popularity  of  the  family  that  produced 
him,  but  is  going  to  make  greater  the  fame 
that  attaches  to  this  popular  line  of  breed- 
ing. He  combines  with  his  great  size  the 
easy-feeding   qualities    that    stamp    him  as 
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one  of  the  greatest  boars  of  the  breed. 
There  will  be  one  litter  by  Valley  Chief 
t'olonel  out  of  King  Colonel  dam,  second 
dam  by  Ohio  Chief,  and  one  Echo  Wilkes 
litter  out  of  Queen  of  Colonels,  the  dam 
of  the  sensational  1911  show  litter.  Mr. 
Harney  is  strong  for  the  big  kind  and  has 
boars  coming  on  that  look  like  the  half-ton 
kind  at  maturity.  His  herd  is  all  immune, 
having  been  vaccinated  by  the  double  treat- 
ment. He  will  have  some  good  boars  along 
at  the  fair  for  sale  and  will  also  book 
orders  for  shipment  from  the  farm.  Re- 
member, Harney's  Durocs  are  big  and  good. 
Hoegh  s  Durocs 

H.  J.  Hoegh,  Hampton.  Neb.,  proprietor 
of  the  Hillside  herd  of  Durocs,  is  a  new 
advertiser  and  we  are  pleased  to  call 
readers'  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoegh 
has  a  very  good  herd  of  Duroc  hogs.  Mr. 
Hoegh's  herd  is  headed  by  a  choice  son  of 
Harney's  Gold  Model.  He  has  fifty-five 
head  of  spring  pigs  sired  by  Perfect  Ambi- 
tion, Queen's  Crimson,  Wonder  Improved 
and  Bayne's  Critic.  Mr.  Hoegh  will  make 
right  prices  on  surplus  spring  boars.  Drop 
him  a  line  and  kindly  mention  seeing  his 
art  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Sarouelson's  Durocs 

G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb.,  will  be 
found  in  Barn  5  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
alongside  of  such  distinguished  Irish  gen- 
tlemen as  "Red  Knight"  Brown,  E.  R. 
Danielson,  and  others.  Mr.  Samuelson  owns 
two  very  valuable  boars.  Golden  Model 
Again  and  Dusty  Crimson,  the  former  a 
good,  smooth-turned  kind  of  a  show  boar; 
the  latter,  a  real  big-type  boar  that  will 
mature  past  the  half-ton  mark.  Mr.  Sam- 
uelson's  exhibit  will  consist  of  an  aged  boar 
and  sow,  a  senior  pig  herd  and  a  bunch  of 
spring  stuff.  He  has  a  select  lot  of  young 
boars'  for  sale. 

Nebraska  Wonder  Polands 

In  Barn  15  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
will  be  Beall  &  Jackson's  Nebraska  Wonder 
exhibit  of  big-type  Polands.  We  have  seen 
this  exhibit  about  as  recently  as  any  that 
will  be  out  at  the  fair  and  are  frank  to 
call  it  outstanding  good  and  certainly  a  fine 
credit  to  Nebraska  Wonder,  the  valuable 
breeding  son  of  A  Wonder,  that  heads'  this 
herd  and  that  is  the  sire  of  practically  all 
stock  under  twelve  months  old  in  the  herd. 
They  will  have  about  half  a  dozen  growthy 
spring  boars  along  for  sale  and  it's  worth 
your  while  to  look  them  over.  We  think 
they  have  a  great  string  of  show  stuff  and 
want  those  interested  in  good  Polands  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  acquainted  with 
this  firm  and  see   their  exhibit. 

Poland   China    Sow  Bargains 

J.  E.  Smatlan,  Schuyler,  Neb.,  has  three 
extra  choice  fall  sows  weighing  300  pounds 
or  better  each  that  he  will  sell  for  $100  if 
all  taken  together.  These  sows-  are  abso- 
lutely a  gift  at  that  money,  as  it  isn't  but 
a  little  above  market  price.  Mr.  Smatlan 
is  making  conservative  prices  on  these  be- 
cause he  has  quite  a  lot  of  stock  on  hands 
and  would  rather  sacrifice  a  little  on  them 
now  than  to  keep  them  over  and  breed 
them.  They  are  by  J.'s  Model  by  Ponder 
Model.  Mr.  Smatlan  also  has  a  good  string 
of  spring  boars  for  sale  by  J.'s  Model,  Big 
Boned  Jumbo,  Big  Timm  and  Big  Sensa- 
tion. Write  him  and  kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

Hippie's  Polands 

William  Kipple,  Columbus,  Neb.,  will 
have  about  fifteen  young  Poland  China 
boars  of  late  March  and  early  April  farrow 
that  he  will  sell  very  reasonable.  Mr. 
Kipple  only  has  about  thirty-five  head  of 
spring  pigs,  but  they  are  very  good  and 
represent  the  strictly  big-type  breeding. 
K.'s  Lady  and  K.'s  Maid,  litter  sisters'  by 
Longfellow.  Jr.^  have  litters  by  Smooth 
Jumbo  and  Long  Wonder.  Maxine  by  L.'s 
Quality,  dam  by  Big  Victor,  has  a  good 
Utter  by  Guy's  Price  Last.  Pearline  by 
King  Giant,  dam  by  Big  Hartley's  Model, 
has  a  litter  by  Metal  Top.  This  line  of 
breeding  is  good  enough  to  use  anywhere 
and  Mr.  Kipple  has  some  pigs  that  promise 
well.  His'  prices  will  be  very  conservative 
as  he  desires  to  turn  these  boars  as  early 
as  possible.  _-  — 

Bayne's  Big.-T,vpe  Durocs, 

J.  O.  Bayne,  Aurora.  Neb.,  will  have  a 
good  exhibit  of  Durocs  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair,  representing  the  get  of  the  three 
good  boars  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  Wonder 
improved  and  Bavne's  Critic.  We  are 
strong  in  the  conviction  that  three  better 
boars  will  not  be  found  in  any  Duroc  herd. 
B.  &  R.'s'  Wonder  is  by  the  champion  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder  and  out  of  Bert  Barne's 
great  brood  sow.  Peaches  and  Cream.  He 
has  proven  a  good  sire  and  as  an  individual 
is  good  enough  to  make  competition  in  a 
strong  show.  Wonder  Improved  is  by  Lin- 
coln Wonder  and  from  the  Garnet  strain 
of  sows  that  are  well  known  as  prize  win- 
ners and  valuable  brood  animals.  Bayne's 
Critic  is  by  Crimson  Critic  and  out  of  a 
Watts'  Model  dam.  He  is  a  boar  of  unusual 
scale,  good  bone,  well  lined,  full  in  the 
hams,  good  masculine  head  and  well-set 
ear.  Properly  "bloomed,"  this  boar  is  a 
good  show  proposition  in  the  senior  year- 
ling class  this  year.  Mr.  Bayne  will  have 
a  few  select  boars'  at  the  state  fair  for 
sale  and  as  is  his  usual  custo»i  will  sell 
all  boars  at  private  treaty  from  the  farm. 
He  has  some  real  outstanding  herd  boar 
material  in  the  young  boars  which  he. offers 
for  sale.  The  blood  lines  will  do  credit  to 
any  herd.  Look  him  up  or  write  him  and 
kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Williamson's   Immune  Polands 

We  recently  had  a  good  visit  with  H.  O. 
Williamson,  Herman,  Neb.  Mr.  Williamson 
is  going  to'  have  up  a  great  string  of  boars 
and  gilts  and  sows  with  litters  in  his  No- 
vember 5  sale.  The  pigs  are  by  Great 
Mastiff  by  the  champion  King  Mastiff, 
Henry's  Expansion  by  Dorrs  Expansion. 
Hadley  Gold  Dust  by  Gold  Dust  Hadley  and 
Long  Chief,  Jr.  There  will  be  quite  a  lot 
of  Big  Wonder  breeding  in  this  sale.  There 
will  be  some  extra  choice  sows  with  litters, 
Including  two  sisters  to  the  champion  Co- 
lumbus with  litters  at  side  by  Oakland's 
Equal,  a  full  brother  to  the  much-touted 
.Big!  Joe.  owned  by  Fesenmeyer.  These 
sows'  are  sale  toppers  in  any  company  and 
should  be  a  big  attraction  to  this  sale. 
Mr.  Williamson  will  have  a  small  exhibit 
out  to  the  Nebrasga  State  Fair  and  is  very 
anxious  to  get  acquainted  with  parties  in- 
terested in  this  sale.  Make  a  special  point 
to  get  your  name  on  his  mailing  list.  An- 
other very  strong  feature  about  this  sale 
offering  is-  the  fact  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely immune  from  cholera.  Mr.  William- 
son has  made  a  careful  investigation  of 
immunizing  hogs  and  has  solved  many  of 
the  doubtful  features  of  the  proposition  to 
his   own    satisfaction    and    is   having  very 


good  success.     Keep  this  herd  in  mind  and 
look  up  the  fall  show  boar  that  he  will  have 
out  to  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.     Mr.  Wil- 
liamson   will    be   found    in    Barn  11. 
A  Great  Col.  Gano  Litter 

George  Davis-  &  Son,  Milford,  Neb.,  will 
be  found  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in 
Barn  6.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  an  annual 
exhibitor  for  a  number  of  years  and  of 
course  has  a  lot  of  acquaintances  that 
have  been  made  during  the  fair.  He  will 
exhibit  a  Col.  Gano  litter  that  is  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  for  size  and  quality.  There 
are  four  boars  in  this  litter  and  parties 
interested  in  the  line  of  breeding  that  is 
making  good  should  investigate  theoe  Col. 
Gano  boars.  The  dam  of  this  litter  of  pigs 
is  an  outstanding  fine  individual.  A  large 
part  of  the  young  boars  which  Mr.  Davis 
has  for  sale  are  by.  Beam's  Lincoln  Chief, 
an  extra  good  sire.  He  has  one  very  choice 
fall  boar  for  sale.  This  boar  can  be  seen 
at  the  fair.  If  you  haven't  met  Mr.  Davis, 
look  him  up  in  Barn  6  at  the  fair. 
Fowler's  Tom  Sampson  Polands 

In  Barn  9  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
will  be  found  the  Poland  exhibit  of  Morris- 
Fowler,  Arcadia,  Neb.  Mr.  Fowler  has  made 
absolutely  good  in  the  Poland  China  busi- 
ness, having  made  one  of  the  best  sales 
of  the  season  last  winter  and  also  having 
sent  out  a  class  of  stock  on  mail  order 
that  has  given  the  best  of  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Fowler  will  exhibit  four  or  five  sows  and 
some  spring  pigs.  At  the  head  of  the 
herd  is  Tom  Sampson  and  Big  Commander. 
Tom  Sampson  is  certainly  one  of  the  big, 
heavy-boned  kind  and  Mr.  Fowler  has 
always  inclined  to  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  a  bigger  boar  with  the 
same  amount  of  quality.  He  told  us  re- 
cently, however,  that  he  believed  Big  Com- 
mander would  make  a  considerably  larger 
boar  and  be  fully  as  good  an  individual.  At 
any  rate,  they  are  two  very  high  class' 
Poland  Chinas  and  to  their  credit  is  a 
choice  string  of  spring  boars  for  the  season's 
trade.  Mr.  Fowler  only  has  about  twenty 
boars  left  for  sale  and  parties  desiring  to 
purchase  from  him  should  get "  their 
orders  in. 

Francisco  s   Great   Victor  Polands 

In  Barn  13  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
will  be  found  the  exhibit  of  C.  W.  Fran- 
cisco, Inland,  Neb.  The  senior  pig  stuff 
in  this  exhibit  are  the  get  of  Great  Victor, 
the  biggest  boned  son  of  the  illustrious 
Big  Victor,  that  we  ever  saw.  In  a  short 
season's  service  Great  Victor  made  good 
for  the  judgment  that  Mr.  Francisco  placed 
in  him  when  he  bougrht  him  at  the  top 
price  at  Lonergan's  sale  a  year  ago  last 
fall.  After  losing  Great  Victor  Mr.  Fran- 
cisco bought  Young  Combination,  a  good, 
big,  smooth  boar  that  has  sired  a  lot  of 
extra  good  pigs  in  this  herd.  On  October 
21  Mr.  Francisco  will  sell  an  extra  fine 
bunch  of  spring  pigs;  in  fact,  we  think  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  very  toppy  offerings 
of  a  sale  season.  Meet  Mr.  Francisco  and 
get  your  name  on  his  mailing  list  for 
a  catalog. 

Ed.   Danielson's   Duroc  Exhibit 

E,  R.  Daniellon,  Osceola,  Neb.,  will  have 
his  Duroc  exhibit  in  Barn  5,  Nebraska  State 
Fair.  Mr.  Danielson  will  be  a  busy  man 
as  he  is  superintendent  of  the  cattle  divi- 
sion and  will,  of  course,  give  every  avail- 
able minute  to  his  Duroc  exhibit.  The 
exhibit  contains  principally  the  get  of  the 
champion  Medoc,  Jr..  and  Golden  Rod  Hero. 
Medoc,  Jr..  has  gotten  the  best  bunch  of 
stuff  for  Mr.  Danielson  this  year  that  he 
has  ever  sired.  The  line-up  of  fall  sows 
by  him  are  extra  good.  Golden  Rod  Hero 
is  a  Golden  Model  boar  that  has  sired  some 
extra  good  pigs  in  this  herd.  He  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Danielson  and  F.  E.  Merrick.  Mr. 
Danielson  will  have  a  few  good,  big  spring 
boars  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  for  sale. 
He  will  also  book  orders  for  shipment  from 
the  farm.  He  has  a  junior  yearling  boat- 
that  is  good  for  sale  sired  by  Crimson 
Knight  and  out  of  a  W.  L.  A.'s  Choice 
Goods  sow,  also  a  cracking  good  late  fall 
boar.  Mr.  Danielson  has  a  good  herd  and 
has  some  high  class  herd  boar  material 
for  sale. 

Danford's  Big  Type  "Critics"  ~" 

In  Barn  4  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fail- 
will  be  found  the  Duroc  exhibit  of  B.  F. 
Danforrt,  Ord,  Neb.  In  his  initial  attempt 
last  year  as  a  showman,  Mr.  Danford  fitted 
Critic  B.,  the  boar  that  was  made  champion 
pf  the  breed  and  sold  to  Widle  &  Sons. 
Dusty  Critic  2d,  the  sire  of  Critic  B.,  is  the 
sire  of  a  large  part  of  the  young  stock 
which  Mr.  Danford  will  have  for  sale  this 
season.  Our  impression  of  the  get  of  this 
boar  is  that  there  are  few  Duroc  sires  that 
get  a  class  of  stuff  that  conforms  so 
trongly  to  the  big  type  as  does  the  get  of 
Dusty  Critic  2d.  The  senior  boar  pig  con- 
tained in  this  exhibit  will  be  an  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  Duroc  show  because  he 
's  plumb  good  all  the  way.  Mr.  Danford 
will  have  a  good  representation  from  his 
herd  at  the  show  and  will  be  pleased  to 
make  acquaintances  at  the  fair.  He  will 
hold  a  fall  sale  October  14  and  parties 
wanting  a  good  herd  boar  of  prize  winning 
breeding  should  get  their  name  on  Mr. 
Danford's  mailing  list. 

The   S30O   Widle 's   Wonder  Exhibit 

David  Boesiger,  Cortland,  Neb.,  will  make 
his  initial  bow  to  Nebraska  State  Fair 
visitors  as  an  exhibitor  this'  year  and  will 
be  found  in  Barn  2.  It's  worth  the  while 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Boesiger 
for  acquaintance  sake  alone,  and  to  those 
interested  in  good  Durocs  his  exhibit  will 
please.  Mr.  Boesiger  conducts  his  farming 
and  iiveftock  operations  on  quite  a  large 
scale,  but  strictly  business  all  the  way 
through.  Last  year  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
in  a  herd  boar  to  take  the  place  of  Plain- 
view  Chief,  a  boar  that  has  put  a  lot  of 
good  big-type  Durocs  in  the  game,  and 
became  interested  in  the  offering  the  Widle 
&  Sons  sold  at  Genoa.  His  interest  was  so 
keen  ,  in  fact,  that  he  left  $300  at  the  sale 
for  Widle's  Wonder,  the  first  prize  senior 
boar  at  the  Nebraska  .State  Fair  last  year, 
by  the  $350  Crimson  Wonder  4th  that  was 
the  first  prize  junior  yearling  boar  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1911.  The  get  of 
Crimson  Wonder  4th  have  made  good  wher- 
ever we  have  seen  them  and  particularly 
has  this  Widle's  Wonder  made  an  enviable 
record  as  a  sire.  At  the  time  we  saw  Mr. 
Boesigers  pigs  they  were  positively  out- 
standing and  we  believe  that  he  will  have 
a  line-up  of  stuff  at  the  fair  that  will 
interest  parties  who  want  to  buy  real  herd 
boars.  The  herd  also  contains  the  blood 
of  Lincoln  Lad  by  Lincoln  Wonder,  and 
Crimson  Wonder  Boy.  Particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  maintaining  size  in  this 
herd.  Meet  Mr.  Boesiger  at  the  Nebraska 
State   Fair  or  drop  him  a  line  of  inquiry 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


Perry's  Model 

By  WATT'S  MODEL 

Out  of  the  great  producing  sow  SWEET  ROSE  2D,  the  highest 
priced  sow  sold  in  the  Corn  Belt  last  season,  heads  my  herd, 
and  is  the  sire  of  my  spring  crop  of  pigs. 

Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  at  private 
treaty,  sired  by  him. 


V.  E.  PERRY,  Mynard,  Neb. 


The  Champion  Medoc  Jr.  and 
Golden  Rod  Hero 

Two  outstanding  sires  of  prize  winning  note  and  backed  by  prize  winners  sired  my 
Nebraska  State  Fair  exhibit.  I  HAVE  SOME  CHOICE  BOARS  FOR  SALE  OF  THIS 
BREEDING.     I   WANT   TO   MEET   YOU   AT   THE  FAIR. 


E.  R.  Danielson, 


Barn  S 


Osceola,  Neb. 


CRIMSON  WONDER  3d  and  G.  H.'S  SPECIAL 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.        ALSO    FALL    BOARS    BY    THE    ABOVE  SIRES. 

GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  WITH  QUALITY  AND  SIZE. 
I*.  VV.  WKBEKG  DENISON,  IOWA 

Growthy  Spring  Males  for  Sale 

SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CRIMSON  OF  CRIMSON  WONDER.     OTHERS  BY 


H.  W. 
HENRY  WEKNIMONT 


COLONEL  AND  CHERRY  CHIEF. 


OH  IOWA,  N  EBRASKA 


PUTMAN'S  PRIZE-WINNING  DUROCS 

Spring  pigs  hv  Ohio  Col;  Select  Chief  and  Chief's 

Model.  Big.  growthy  spring  boars  lor  sale  at  ptivate 
treaty.  A  number  of  tried  sows  of  known  breeding 
value  for  sale.  Visit  our  Durocs  at  the  Neb  State  Fair. 


We  will  ba  in 
Barn  4 


W.  M.  PUT  WAN  &  SONS,  Tecumseh,  Neb. 


The  Sire  of  the  1912  Duroo 

Champion— CRITIC  B 

HEADS  MY  HERD  and  I  have  young  boars  coming  on  of  the  big-type  and  prize-winning 
quality.      DUSTY   CRITIC   2D  sires   the   big  kind. 

SEE    MY    EXHIBIT    AT   THE    FAIR.       FALL   SALE    OCTOBER  14TH 


B.  F.  DANFORD, 


Barn  4 


Ord,  Nebraska 


Long  Gano 

Supplants  the  Champion  RED  KNIGHT 

He  is  a  bigger  and  better  hog  and  has  crossed  to  perfection  on  RED  KNIGHT  sows. 
Twenty-five  fall  sows  by  LONG  GANO  are  the  best  for  size  and  stretch  that  I  ever 
saw.  I  have  a  good  string  of  boars  for  sale  privately.  I  want  you  to  see  LONG 
GANO  and  his  get  at  the  fair. 

E.  J.  (RED  KNIGHT)  BROWN 

Osceola  Barn  5  Nebraska 


Prince  of  Cols.  2d 

By  PRINCE  OF  COLS.,  out  of  a  VALLEY  CHIEF  dam,  heads  my  herd.  Spring 
pigs  by  him.  Others  by  CHERRY  CHIEF,  HIGH  CHIEF,  I  AM  A  CRIMSON 
WONDER  2D  and  OHIO  COLONEL. 

SEE  MY  EXHIBIT  IN  BAKN  FOUR.     FALL  SALE  OCTOBER  16TH 

Theodore  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 


Golden  Model  Again  and  Dusty  Crimson 

TWO   OF   THE   VALUABLE    BOARS   OF   THE    BREED    HEAD   MY    HERD.  OTHER 
popular  blood  lines.     A  choice  string  of  spring  and  fall  boars-  are  on  hand  for  sale.  My 
Durocs    are   big.    with    quality.      Will    exhibit    fifteen    head.       SEE     THEM;     SEE  ME. 
LET  S   GET  ACQUAINTED   AT   THE  FAIR 


G.  E.  Samuelson, 


Barn  5 


Osceola,  Nebraska 
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POLAND  CHINAS 


I  Am  Big  Too 

Heads  my  herd  and  practically  all  my  show  herd  is  by  him. 
Two  spring  litters  by  the  champion  COLUMBUS,  two  litters  by 
FARGO  and  others  by  I  AM  BIG  TOO. 


VISIT  MY  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  NEBRASKA  STATE  FAIR 
FALL  SALE  NOVEMBER  13 


H.  F.  DODDS,  Florence,  Neb. 


BARN  11 


Meese's  Mastiff  Polands 

The  homo  of  the  famous  BIG  GUN  and  ORPHAN  WONDER  1ST.  We  ask  you  to 
mspoel  our  BIG  GUN  show  stuff  at  Nebraska  anil  Topeka  State  Fairs.  THEY  AI'.E  THE 
RENT-PAYING;    DIVIDEND-PRODUCING   KIND.     SEE   THEM;    SEE  US. 


J.  C.  MEESE, 


STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  A1,L  TIMES 
Barn  t  5 


Ord,  Nebraska 


TOM  SAMPSON  and 

BIG  COMMANDER 

TWO  OP  THE  GREAT.  BIG  BOARS  OP  TIIIO  BREED  HEAD  MY  HERD.  In  Barn 
!)„   Puis   10   to   1"..   ypu  timl   my  exhibit  BJ    the  Nebraska   State   Fair,  anil  believe.  I 

Van  show  you  the  kin.l  thai  will  suit.  TWENTY  GROWTH Y  YOUNG  BOARS  FOR 
SALE.      I1RKI)    SOW    SALE    FEBRUARY  6.    lull.     I    want    to   meet'  you  at    the  fair. 


Morris  Fowler, 


Barn  9 


Arcadia,  Neb. 


Sire  of  1912  First 
Prize  Jr.  Year  Sow 


HILLGROFT  MODEL 

IS  THE  SJRE  OF  THE  BEST  BUNCH  OF  POLANDS  I  EVER  EXHIBITED.  He  is 
assisted  by  BIO  MARTIN,  a  good  prospect  in  the  junior  yearling  class.  I  have  some 
extra   good  spring  and   fall   boars   for  sale.     See   my   exhibit   at    the  fair. 

G.  A.  KISSINGER,         3     Milford,  Neb. 

Nebraska  Wonder 

By  A  Wonder™ 


HAS  MADE  GOOD  IN  OCR  HERD  and  we  will  show  senior  and  junior  pigs  by  him 
that  arc  big  and  sm  >oth.  Our  junior  yearling  sows  are  good  enough  for  an  attraction 
in  any  big-type  Poland  show.  We  will  have  six  big  NEBRASKA  WONDER  spring 
bo^rs  lor  sale.  BRED  SOW  SALE  FEBRUARY  -1TH.  All  boars  for  sale  privately. 
No  more  popular  breeding  on   the  market   than   is  found   in   this  herd. 


Beall  &  Jackson,  Roc7i5 


EB. 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
FRANK  DVORAK  HO  WELLS,  NEBRASKA 

Poland  China  SPRING  BOARS 

By  Coiumbus,  Mable's  Wonder,  Smooth  Big  Bone  and  Gold  Dust  Hadley. 
0.  J.  McCULLOTTfiH  CLARES,  NEBRASKA 


Great  Columbus  and  King  Mastiff 

SPRING  BOARS.      THE  BIG  KIND  WITH  QUALITY.      AM  SELECTING 

BOARS  FROM  100  SPRING  PIGS. 
ROBERT  A.  SCHUG  COLERIDGE,  NEB. 


ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lauer's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  R.  ADAMS  LAUREL,  NEB. 

Great  Victor 

The  Biggest  Boned  Son  of  BIG  VICTOR 

Assistid  by  YOUNG  COMBINATION,  is  the  sire  of  my  state  fair  exhibit  and  of  my 
OCTOBER  21ST  fall  sale  offering  that  I  know  t,.  ),,.  one  of  the  best  l"is  to  sell  tills  fall. 
THESE  HOGS  HAVE  SIZE  ANT)  ARE  SMOOTH.    Let's  get  acquainted   at   the  fair. 

C.  W.  FRANCISCO,  "  '"'and,  Nebraska 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 

The  services  of  our  field  man  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  atfmhlic  or  private  .sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  K.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 
O.  I.  PURDY.  Fieldman 

Christiansen's  Red  Polls 

M.  H.  Chri  Hansen  &  Son  of  Plainview, 
Neb.,  have  one  of  the  good  Red  Polled 
herds'  in  the  state.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  using  in  their  herd  Red  Prince, 
a  grandson  of  One  Price.  This  is  the 
second  season  that  Mr.  Christiansen  has 
used  him  and  some  of  the  young  bulls 
which  they  have  for  sale  now  are  sired  by 
this  bull.  The  other  bull  they  are  u  ing  is 
Forester  by  One  Price.  This  is  the  first 
season  for  this  bull,  but  he  is  an  extra 
choice  individual  and  Mr.  Christiansen 
thinks  they  will  be  able  to  get  an  extra 
good  crop  of  calves  from  him.  They  also 
ust  d  Iowa  Boy.  a  Cremo  bred  bull,  and 
some  of  the  young  bulls  which  they  are 
now  offering  weie  sired  by  him.  If  in  need 
of  a  young  bull  or  some  female-,  write 
him.    mentioning    this  paper. 

Sandahl  s   Dunn  - 

Fred  Sandahl  of  Wakefield'.  Neb.,  has 
eigjity  spring  pigs.  They  are  sired  mostly 
by  a  son  of  Sioux  Wonder.  Three  litters 
are  by  Sioux  Wonder  and  his  pigs  are 
coming  along  in  extra  good  shape.  Mr. 
Sandahl  has  been  purchasing  the  most  of 
his  foundation  stock  from  Will  Morgan  of 
Wayne  and  he  has  a  large  enough  herd 
that  he  will  probably  be  able  to  pull  off  a 
sow  sale  in  the  spring.  He  has  spring 
boars  to  sell  and  If  in  need  of  a  good 
one   write  «•  im. 

Forbes'   Duroo  Jerseys 

.1.  N.  Forbes  of  Plainview,  Neb.,  is  raising 
Durocs  and  he  has  some  extra  growthy 
males  to  send  out  at  private  treaty.  He 
has  ninety  head  of  spring  pigs,  most  of 
them  being  sired  by  Willowdale  Advance, 
by  a  son  of  Advance,  out  off  a  Crimson  Won- 
der dam.  The  sows  In  this  herd  are  by  such 
boars  as  Billie  Davis  by  Tom  Davis.  Lincoln 
Womb  r  Again  by  Lincoln  Wonder,  and  Ne- 
braska Colonel  by  Carl  s  Colonel.  He  has 
one  litter  of  seven  extra  good  ones  by  W 
B.'s  Golden  Model,  out  of  a  dam  by  Fox 
one  of  the  best  breeding  boar.t  thai  Blaek- 
btiin  Brothers  ever  owned.  This-  sow  was 
the  top  of  Blackburn  Brothers'  spring  sal* 
at  Neligh  and  was  certainly  picked  up  at  a 
bargain  price.  Mr.  Forbes  has  a  corking 
good  litter  out  of  the  sow  Odina  2d.  She 
was  sired  by  Crimson  Kant  by  Kant-Be- 
Beat.  The  dam  of  Odina  2d  is  Odina  by 
Golden  Perfection.  Mr.  Forbes  has  a  mighty 
good  type  of  brood  sows  in  bis  herd,  they 
have  good  length,  extra  good  depth,  and 
are  careful  mothers.  If  in  heed  of  a  boar 
write  him. 

Hereford  Bulls 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment els'ewhere  in  this  issue  of  P.  E.  Mc- 
Donald, Tekamah,  Neb.,  who  is  advertising 
Hereford  bulls.  Mr.  McDona:d  has  been 
ver>  particular  in  selecting  his  stock  for 
this  herd,  ourchasing  only  the  good  ones. 
He  has  purchased  from  some  of  the  best 
herds  of  white-face  cattle  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  line  of  breeding  is  such 
that  the  best  of  breeders  can  buy  from 
him.  At  the  present  time  he  has  at  the 
head  of  his  herd  Col.  Curtice  392852.  sired 
by  Perfection  92891,  out  of  the  dam  Belle 
Donald  107th  259510.  an  intensely  bred 
Beau  Donald  cow.  Col.  Curtice  is  a  grand 
individual,  has  a  typical  head,  beautiful 
color,  has  an  excellent  top  line  and  a  very 
strong  under  line.  He  has  a  good  heart 
girth,  fills  well  in  the  crops  and  is  a  very 
deep-hammed  fellow.  Mr.  McDonald  bought 
this  bull  and  dam  from  Mr.  Curtice  of  Ken- 
lu  Icy,  and  he  certainly  got  a  great  bargain 
|  when  he  made  this  purchase.  He  has  a 
large  number  of  big,  broad-hacked  cows 
and  they  are  all  regular  producers.  At  the 
present  time  he  has  nine  head  of  good 
Hereford  bulls,  four  of  which  are  sired 
by  Beau  Donald  2d  by  Beau  Donald,  and 
the  others  are  by  Jason  310611,  Fenis 
3373S9  and  Perfector  287740.  These  bulls 
■ire  in  nice  condition  and  he  is  pricing  then 
very  reasonable.  If  you  are  in  the  market 
"or  a  few  good,  strong  Hereford  bulls,  a 
vi  it  to  t'-''  ->!--e  will  prove  profitable. 
Thompson    Brothers'  Herefords 

Thompson  Brothers,  the  Hereford  breeders 
at  West  Point.  Neb.,  have  a  great  stock 
farm,  and  these  boys  are  raising  cattle  of 
show-yard  characteristics.  Th '  y  have  in 
their  herd  the  great  yearling  bull  Duke  Real 
rtsxsif,.  a  son  of  the  noted  Beau  Real,  dam 
Lady  Fairfax  9th.  They  purchased  this 
choice  calf  at  the  McCray  sale  for  $2,500. 
This  bull  i<  strictly  of  the  sensational  sort 
and  will  undoubtedly  do  this  firm  a  great 
f  mount  of  good,  as  they  have  a  very  choice 
selection  of  females'  to  mate  him  With. 
Quality,  not  quantity,  is  their  motto,  and 
it  will  always  win.  This  calf  was  second 
in  his  class  at  the  International  la-t  De- 
cember in  a  very  strong  class.  He  has 
made  good  growth,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  will  be  fhown  at  the  stock  shows  this' 
season,  as  they  do  not  care  to  take  any 
chances  of  impairing  the  breeding  value  of 
a  bull  of  such  worth.  He  would  show  to 
rood  advantage  if  they  would  care  to  take 
him  out.  The  other  bull  being  used  in  the 
herd  now  is  Emancipator  11th.  a  bull  with 
remarkable  scale.  The  young  things  in  the 
herd  are  by  him  and  he  is  a  sire  of  merit 
Their  females  are  the  big.  brood-backed 
kiqd  with  lots  of  ouailty.  At  the  present 
Mme  they  have  four  or  five  good  youne 
bul'. calves'  coming  on  that  will  make  herd 
lulls  good  enough  to  go  in  the  be=t  of 
berds.  The  breeding  i-  the  very  best  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  calf 
make    them    a  v'sit. 

Wallace's  Durocs 

Clarence  Wallace  of  Wisner.  Neb,,  is  ad- 
vert!-ing  Duroe  Jersey  spring  boars,  sired 
mostly  by  bis  two  hoars,  Golden  Model  4th 
and  Fancy  Wonder,  the  boar  lie  recently 
'est.  Mr.  Wallace  has-  six  litters  by  Golden 
Mode'  ttli  nnd  they  an-  largely  out  of 
a  Wallace's  Woneler  dim.  He  has  ten  or 
•wclvc  u\is  in  the  herd  by  Wallace's  Won- 
der  and  they  are  big.  eleep-bodied  breeding 
mct-ons.  the  kintl  that  breeders  like  to 
keep  in  their  herds  Just  as  long  as  they 
e  n.  lie  ha-  two  litters  by  Fancy  Wonder, 
the    ~how    boar,    one    litter    by  (^leatham's 


Pride  2d.  and  a  corking  good  litter  by 
Melinas  Wonder,  out  of  a  dam  by  Red  Jim. 
He  has  a  number  of  extra  good  sows  that 
he  has  mated  with  his  good  boar,  Sensa- 
tion  Wonder    2d.    for   fall  litters. 

Prize  Winning  Hampsliires 
J.  E.  Beckcndorf,  Walnut,  Iowa,  a  breeder 
who  has  been  raising  Hampshires  for  five 
years,  is  one  of  the  progressive  fellows  in 
the  business  who  is  making  things  go.  He 
is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Iowa 
Hampshire  Breeders'  Association  and  is 
certainly  raising  the  kind  that  the  breeders 
are  after.  His  spring  crop  of  pigs  is  not 
so  large,  but  they  are  extra  good.  They  are 
sired  by  the  Lad  For  Me  and  Compeer  of 
Walnut  12199.  The  Lad  For  Me  was  cham- 
pion in  Iowa  in  1911,  when  he  was  shown 
as  a  two-year-old.  He  was  bred  by  Atkin- 
son of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.  He  is  certainly 
a  good  type  and  is  the  sire  of  the  grand 
champion  cup  winners  at  Iowa  last  year. 
This  was  the  $100  Advocate  trophy.  An- 
other boar  in  his  herd  is  Stupfell's  Choice, 
a  son  of  the  Lad  For  Me.  One  of  the  best 
boars  on  his  place  is  the  young  boar 
Compeer  of  Walnut  12199,  bred  by  Ess'ig  of 
Indiana.  He  is  sired  by  the  undefeated 
boar  Compeer  4779,  out  of  a  dam  by  Gen- 
eral Tipton.  He  is  a  May  yearling  and  L 
extra  big.  The  stuff  sired '  by  him  shows 
up  in  extra  good  shape.  Mr.  Beckendorf 
will  show  a  string  of  young  anel  aged  stuff 
at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  this  year,  and  they 
will  be  right  up  to  standard.  He  has  a 
strain  of  the  General  Allen  breeding  in  his 
herd  and  it  is  doing  him  good.  Call  at 
his  pens  and   get  acquainted. 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroe  Jerseys 

27 — Robert  Lelsy,  Wisner,  Neb. 

1 —  John    Bader,    Scribner,  Neb. 

2 —  George  Briggs,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

6 —  William    Moderow,    Beemer,  Neb. 

7 —  F.  A.  Lemmerman.  Creston,  Neb. 

8 —  Henry   Aase.    Bradlsh,  Neb. 

9 —  M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

10—  J.    J.    Connelly.    Lindsay,  Neb. 

13—  M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  Valley,  la. 

14 —  G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 

14 —  Frank   Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 

15 —  W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons,  Teeumseh. 

15 —  Emil   Anderson,   Edgar,  Neb. 

16—  Theo.  Fobs.  Sterling,  Neb. 

17 —  Fred   Swan.   Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

20 —  Henry  Stuthman,  Pllger,  Neb. 

21 —  J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
25 — Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 
30— A.  T.  Cross,   Guide  Rock,  Neb. 

30 —  J.  J.   Kane,   Wisner,  Neb. 

31 —  Blackburn   Bros.,   Royal.  Neb. 
Poland  Chinas 

1 — D.   C.   Lonergan,   Florence,  Neb. 

4 —  Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  la. 
6 — G.   B.   Van  Kleeck,   Central  City. 

11 —  Gilbert    Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 
13 — C.   B.    Powers,   Aurora,  Neb. 
16 — Harry   Dodds,   Florence,  Neb. 

18 —  C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb. 
18 — Iver   S.   Johnson,   Stanton,  Ntb. 

20 —  Wm.  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 

21 —  C.  W.   Francisco,  Inland,  Neb. 

22 —  J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb. 
2  3 — W.  J.  Crow,  Webb,  Iowa. 
25 — J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 

27—  C.    C.    Ellis,    Bellwood,  Neb. 
29 — Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 

28 —  O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks,  Neb. 

29 —  Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 
1 — Fred    Hassler,    Manning,  la. 

5 —  H.  O.  Williamson.  Herman.  Neb 
12 — Mrs.    Aug.    Gorder   &   Son,  Platts- 

mouth.  Neb. 
.  13 — Harry    Dodds,    Florence,  Neb. 

Shorthorns  and  Polled  Ourhsmi 
.  19 — Ernest   Stein,    O'Neill,    Neb.  Dis- 
persion sale. 

Herefords 

10 —  A.   F.    Hager,   Avoca.  Ia. 

Hampshire* 
3 — A.    G.    Mills,    Spencer,    Iowa.  Sale 
at  Spencer. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by 
qualified  veterinarian.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 


Swellings  on  Horses 

We  have  three  horses,  a  yearling, 
a  three-year-old  and  a  four-year-old 
that  have  been  troubled  with  some 
disease.  The  last  week  in  June  the 
yearling  had  a  swelling  on  his  breast. 
This  broke  and  discharged  pus.  About 
a  week  later  the  four-year-old  was 
affected  in  the  same  way,  and  three 
weeks  after  that  the  three-year-old 
had  a  swelling  on  her  lower  jaw. 
This  has  broken  in  several  places  on 
her  head.  The  horses  have  been 
running  in  a  pasture  during  the  sum- 
mer, except  when  working.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  the  trouble  is  and  how 
we  can  cure  it  before  the  rest  of  the 
herd  catch  it?— W.  C.  K.,  Furnas  Co. 

It  is  possible  that  this  trouble  may 
be  similar  to  that  which  affected  a 
great  number  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  about  a  year  ago.  Large 
swellings  would  develop  on  the 
breasts  of  the  horses,  usually  at  one 
side.  These  would  finally  break  and 
discharge.  Most  of  the  animals  re- 
covered. The  only  treatment  that  can 
be  suggested  in  such  cases  is  to  open 
all  of  these  enlargements  as  soon  as 
a  soft  place  is  found.  Then  irrigate 
them  with  some  antiseptic  solution.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  a  qualified 
veterinarian  look  at  these  animals. 


Nebraska  harvested  a  bumper  crop 
of  winter  wheat  this  year,  which 
helps  to  mollify  the  sore  spots  made 
by  the  slump  in  corn.  Having  egg^ 
in  more  than  one  basket  has  been  a 
good  thing  for  this  state.  Wheat,  corn 
and  alfalfa  are  a  triumvirate  hard 
to  beat,  although  they  give  farmers 
a  busv  June  and  July  where  itaeS 
are  all  grown  on  one  farm. 
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Winnipeg 


9  OUT  OF  10 

GOLD  MEDALS 


T3 


Won  By 


With  Its  Steam,  Gas  and  Oil 
and  Tractar  Gang  Flaws 


Tractors 


This  phenomenal  demonstration  of  Case  superiority  only  continues  to  prove  that  the  standard  set  by  Case 
Machinery  is  still  the  standard  of  the  world.  Do  you  want  machinery  that  will  do  the  mo-t  work  in  the  shortest 
time  at  the  least  cost?  The  answer  to  your  problem  is  found  only  in  Case  products.  In  the  field,  on  the  road,  in 
the  laboratory — the  results  of  Winnipeg  are  always  substantiated.  Read  what  the  only  scientific,  unbiased  official 
tests  of  farm  power  in  America  tell  you  of  Case  Machinery.     It  is  your  gain  to  know  the  significance  of  these  figures. 


The 
Standard  off 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
WiSk    the  World 
Over 


STEAM 

The  Case  110  H.  P.  Steam  Engine  not  only 
won  the  Gold  Medal  in  its  class,  but  established 
a  new  world's  record  of  2.65  pounds  of  coal  per 
brake  horsepower  hour,  thereby  breaking  its 
own  world's  record  by  11  per  cent.  This  engine 
has  been  entered  in  Winnipeg  four  times,  and 
four  times  it  has  won  the  Gold  Medals  and  four 
times  it  has  been  awarded  the  Sweepstakes 
honors. 

The  Case  80  H.  P.  Steam — three  times  entered 
—three  times  Gold  Medal  winner.  No  other 
engine  has  ever  approached  the  record  of  this 
one— except  our  own  110.  By  again  winning 
the  Gold  Medal  in  its  class  this  year,  this  en- 
gine substantiates  our  claims  that  when  Case 
engines  compete,  it  is  only  against  ttae'r  own 
previous  records.  This  engine  holds  the  record 
for  the  lowest  coal  consumption  per  draw  bar 
horsepower  hour,  the  lowest  water  consump- 
tion per  draw  bar  horsepower  hour,  and  the 
lowest  water  consumption  per  brake  horse- 
power hour — excepting  the  Case  110. 

The  40  H.  P.  Steam.  In  winning  the  Gold 
Medal  in  this  year's  Contest,  its  nearest  com- 
petitor was  an  engine  weighing  65  per  cent  or 
over  6%  tons  more,  and  costing  $1010  more 
than  this  tractor.  In  1910  and  '11  this  Case 
engine  received  diplomas  of  award,  because  no 
other  manufacturer  dared  pit  his  engine  against 
the  Case  "40."  In  fact,  there  never  has  been 
an  engine  entered  against  the  Case  40  which 
properly  telonged  in  this  class — a  class  in- 
tended to  include  only  engines  under  60  brake 
horsepower. 

These  figures  are  eloquent  testimony  to  our 
wisdom  in  continuing  to  improve  our  steam,  as 
well  as  our  internal  combustion  engines,  while 
other  manufacturers  have  forgotten  their  steam 
products  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  get  upon  the 
market  a  gas  tractor  that  will  equal  Case. 


OIL 


The  Gold  Medal  winning  score  of  the  Case  60 
H.  P.  Oil  Tractor  illustrates  the  value  of  those 
sterling  qualities  that  have  won  international 
fame  for  rase  Machinery.  In  scoring  79.15 
points  on  design  and  construction,  out  of  a  pos- 
sible hundred,  this  tractor  proves  that  simplic- 
ity, accessibility  and  rigidity,  combined  with 
economy,  go  to  make  the  perfect  tractor — the 
one  that  will  earn  real  dollars  for  its  owner. 
This  tractor  has  always  won  a  higher  score  for 
accessibility,  protection  of  working  parts,  easy 
manipulation,  than  any  otber  make  in  any  in- 
ternal combustion  class  entered  at  Winnipeg. 
Its  Gold  Medal  is  a  just  recognition  of  those 
features  that  have  always  characterized  Case 
Machinery — Design  and  Construction. 

PLOWS 

Case  won  roth  Gold  Medals  and  Sweepstakes 
Honors  awarded  to  plows.  Our  tractor  gang 
plows  led  their  closest  competitors  in  all  the 
essentials  of  good  plowing  —  those  qualities 
which  a  practical  plowman  demands  Our  10- 
bottom,  14-inch  tractor  gang  plow  won  the 
Gold  Medal  in  the  large  class,  and  the  6-bot- 
tom,  14-inch  automatic-lift  tractor  gang  plow 
won  the  Gold  Medal  in  the  small  class.  This 
last  named  outclassed  its  nearest  competitor, 
a  much  heralded  "• — lift"  plow,  winner  of  last 
year's  Gold  Medal,  when  Case  did  not  compete. 


The  Catalog  Tells  the  Details 


The  winning  of  Gold  Medals  by  Case  prod- 
ucts in  this  Winnipeg  Contest  is  positive  proof 
to  the  purchaser  of  farm  power  that  in  this 
field  Cafe  has  no  rivals.  The  Winnipeg  Motor 
Contest  is  international,  undeT  the  supervision 
of  the  Canadian  government  and  is  the  only 
scientific,   unbiased    official   test   of  Tractors 


and  Traction  Gang  Plows  in  America.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  details  of  construction  of 
our  tractors  and  tractor  gang  plows.  Your 
request  for  a  catalog  or  any  other  information 
will  receive  immediate  acknowledgment. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

655  State  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


GAS 


The  score  of  the  Case  40  Gas  and  Oil  Tractor, 
burning  gasoline  and  kerosene,  won  the  Gold 
Medal  in  each  class.  When  reduced  to  its  sim- 
plest terms,  its  score  showed  that  with  gaso- 
line it  cost  our  closest  competitor  42  per  cent 
more  to  plow  an  acre  than  Case,  and  on  kero- 
sene 32  per  cent  more.  Further,  that  on  gaso- 
line our  average  Draw  Bar  Pull  was  20  per 
cent  more  than  our  competitor,  and  we  pro- 
duced 41  per  cent  more  Draw  Bar  Horsepower, 
with  the  same  amount  of  fuel.  On  kerosene 
our  average  Draw  Bar  Pull  was  49  per  cent 
more  than  that  of  our  competitor,  and  our 
"40"  prcduced  65  per  cent  more  Draw  Bar 
Horsepower  with  the  same  amount  of  fuel 
than  our  competitor. 

The  lower  your  operating  costs,  the  higher  your 
profits.  This  is  the  final  standard  of  value,  and 
on  this  score  Case  40  is  without  a  rival. 

The  Case  25  won  the  Gold  Medal  in  its  class, 
scoring  36  per  cent  more  points  than  its 'com- 
petitor. We  have  often  stated  that  we  do  no 
experimenting  at  the  expen ,  e  of  our  customers. 
This  is  again  proved  by  the  notable  fact  that 
this  25  H.  P.  Tractor  was  the  very  first  of  its 
type  publicly  to  be  exhibited.  The  fact  that  it  won 
the  Gold  Medal,  surprised  no  one,  familiar  with 
Case  design  and  construction.  The  accessibility 
and  protection  of  the  working  parts,  its  com- 
pactness, thoroughness  and  simplicity  in  con- 
struction were  the  envy  of  all  manufacturers. 


|   J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
655  State  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

I  Please  send  Catalog  of  Steam,  Gas  and  Oil 
1  Tractors  and  Tractor  Gang  Plows,  also  infor- 
I    mation  regarding  your  proposition  to  dealers. 


Name. 


Address . 
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"I  found  when  I  used  'Sal-Vet'  according 
to  dlrect'ons  that  most  of  my  shoats  were 
very  wormy  I  have  given  'Sal-Vet'  a 
thorough  trial  and  recommend  it  to  anyone 
as  the  thing  to  rid  hogs  of  worms  and  as 
being  a  good  worm  i\,.-«<cine,  conditioner 
for  horres  and  sheep." — H.  O.  Morris,  Rt. 
No.   1,   Center,  Mo. 


"I  fed  'Sal-Vert'  to  hogs,  hoists  and  cows 
and  find  that  it  always  destroys  worms  and 
prevents  indige  tion.  At  present  I  am  feed- 
ing it  to  some  winter  pigs,  and  I  have 
never  seen  pigs  do  so  well  nor  grow  as 
fast  as  theFe  do.  'Sal-Vet'  is  the  best 
conditioner  I  ever  saw." — Herman  J.  Fritz, 
I't     No.    2.    Falls    City.  Neb. 


"We  realize  the  great  benefit  that  'Sal- 
Vet'  has  been  to  our  hogs,  for  only  a  short 
time  after  beginning  its  use  on  a  lot  of  thin 
sows  in  bad  condition,  it  completely 
cleaned  the  worms  from  these  animals,  and 
at  once  they  commenced  to  get  better  and 
to  thrive  accordingly.     There  were  cases  of 


cholera  close  by  and  we  consider  that  Sal- 
Vet'  was  our  salvation;  the  disease  has 
not  affected  our  herd  so  far,  nor  have  I  Ion 
any  hogs  or  pigs  from  any  disease.  We 
are  glad  to  recommend  'Sal-Vet'  to  our 
neighbors  and  indeed  to  any  one  raising 
hogs,  or  stock  of  any  kind.' — D.  E.  C.  Long 
&  Ron-    Auburn.  Neb. 


All  Around  the  Circuit 

At  Every  Fait  and  Stock  Show  \ 


Good  Judges  Feed  and  Recommend 


For  All  Stock 


Now  I  Ask  You  to  Judge 
It  For  Yourself 

I  am  willing  to  let  you  decide  on  your  own  farm,  the  real  value  of 
using  SAL-VET  on  your  own  stock.    I  have  PROVED  to  the  satisfaction 
of  thousands  of  prominent  farmers  and  stockmen,  breeders  and  prizewinners, 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  that  SAL-VET  is  DEATH  TO 
WORMS — is  a  big  profit  producer — that  it  prevents  losses  by  putting  stock 
in  condition  to  better  resist  disease — that  it  saves  feed — saves  worry  and 
makes  healthier,  thriftier,  more  valuable  animals.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  can  refer  you  to  hundreds  of  breeders  who  have  used  SAL-VET 
I  STAND  READY  TO  PROVE  ALL  THIS  TO  YOU  ON  YOUR 
STOCK  BEFORE  YOU  PAY  ME  A  PENNY. 


TKASI  MMK 


I'll  Feed  Your  Stock 
6Q  Lays  Before  You  Pay 

Just  tell  me  how  many  head  of 

stock  you  have,  or  want  to  feed — Fill  out 
the  coupon  below — Send  it  to  me  person- 
ally according  to  the  address  given,  and 
I'll  ship  you  enough  SAL-VET  to  feed 
your  stock  60  days.  DO  THIS  NOW. 
Don't  take  chances.  Insure  good  health 
in  your  herds  and  greater  profits. 


The  Great  Worm  (Destroyer  and  Conditioner 

is  a  wonderful  medicated  salt,  prepared  especially  to  rid 

farm  animals  of  their  greatest  enemies — the  stomach  and  intestinal 
worms.  These  destructive  pests  cause  90%  of  live  stock  losses  and 
no  telling  how  much  in  wasted  feed.  They  keep  your  animals  in  a 
weakened,  unthrifty  condition  and  consume  the  feed  that  ought  to 
be  making  your  profit.  You  may  not  always  notice  their  presence, 
but  all  stock  are  infested  and  cannot  thrive  until  you  rid  them  of  these 
pests.  Let  me  rid  your  stock  of  these  profit -eaters.  Let  me  make 
your  stock  healthier,  sleeker,  more  profitable.    I'll  prove  my  claims  before  you  pay. 

Stock  Relish  It— Doctor  Themselves 


These 
Men 
Have  Fed  It 

"Sal  -  Vet"  was  a  great  asset  in  feed* 
ing  our  undefeated  home-bred  ani- 
mals at  the  fall  shows,  and  we  must 
have  it  to  produce  winners  for  the 
next  season.  The  Champion  Oxford 
Ram  at  the  1912  International  has 
had  constant  access  to  "Sal-Vet." 
-Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons  Co.,  Pewau- 
kee.  Wise.   

•  Will  say  that  "Sal-Vet"  is  the 
best  stock  remedy  I  ever  used;  be- 
yond all  doubt,  it  clears  the  worms 
from  all  stock,  gives  them  soft, 
smooth,  glossy  hair,  and  tones  up 
the  system  better  than  any  stock 
powder  I  have  ever  tried." — J.  M. 
Hodges.  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Sur- 
geon, Cranberry.  N.  0. 

"Since  1  have  fed  "Sal-Vet"  I  have 
not  lost  a  single  hog  nor  cow  this 
spring.  Everybody  else  around  here 
has  lost  hogs  and  a  great  many  cattle 
are  dying  in  the  neighborhood." — 
Lewis'E.  Choate,  McAlester,  Okla. 

"After  using  "Sal-Vet",  I  find  it 
possesses  the  essentials  to  a  good 
stock  remedv:  1st— its  handiness  to 
feed.  2nd-the  fact  that  it  is  effec- 
tive for  ail  kinds  of  stock.  3rd— its 
low  cost.  Am  very  well  pleased  with 
the  results."— A. H.  Loucks,  Aurelia, 
Iowa.   

"I  have  seen  such  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  my  stork  that  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  your  "Sal-Vet' 
does  even  more  than  you  claim.  It 
cleared  my  horses  of  worms,  after  all 
other  medicines  had  failed.  You  have 
a  great  stock  remedy." — R.  C.  Pecht, 
Mi  h  oy.  Pa.   

"1  was  losing  my  lambs  right  alone, 
until  I  began  feeding  "Sal-Vet":  since 
then,  I  have  lost  onlir  one.  After  six 
weeks.  I  shipped  them  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh market,  where  they  sold  for 
$9.30  per  hundred,  which  was  5  cents 
over  and  above  anything  that  sold  in 
the  market  that  day.  This  is  what 
"Sal-Vet"  has  done  for  me.  '—Ceo. 
Horn,  Gambier.  Ohio. 

"Sal- Vet"  surely  is  a  great  medicine. 
Mv  latabs  were  dying  at  the  rate  or 
one  or  two  every  day.  After  I  began 
feeding  "Sal-Vet"  I  lost  but  one  that 
was  nearly  dead  by  the  time  the  rem- 
edy arrived.  Since  then  I  have  not 
had  any  more  losses  and  the  lambs  are 
all  in  tip-top  condition.  I  would  not 
think  of  keeping  sheep  without  Sal- 
Vet."  —J.  A.  Biedert.  R.  No.  3. 
Findlay,  111.   

"My  hogs  certainly  did  fine  while 
fattening,  and  I  did  not  lose  a  single 
one.  while  some  of  my  neighbors  lost 
their  entire  herds.  I  must,  and  do 
give  "Sal-Vet"  credit  for  these  re- 
sults "—J  Wales  Munroe.  R.  6,  Plain- 
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Wednesday,   August   27,  1913. 


THE  HESSIAN  FLY 

No  reports  of  the  Hessian  fly  have 
been  received  recently  at  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station  But  the 
farmers  should  be  on  the  watch  for 
these  injurious  wheat  pests,  and  if 
they  are  present,  use  the  proper 
means  to  prevent  damage  by  them. 

The  Hessian  fly  passes  the  summer 
in  the  wheat  stubble  in  a  dormant 
condition,  known  as  the  "flaxseed" 
stage.  During  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, the  flies  emerge  and  migrate 
to  the  young  wheat  plant.  There  the 
females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  grooves 
of  the  leaves.  In  four  or  five  days 
the  eggs  hatch  and  the  little  larvae 
or  maggots  move  down  the  blades 
and  lodge  around  the  central  stalk 
of  the  plant,  about  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

It  is  this  stage  of  the  insect  that 
does  the  harm.  The  larvae  absorb 
the  plant  juices  and  «ause  a  swelling 
at  the  point  of  attack.    The  wheat 


plant  becomes  bushy  and  the  central 
stalk  yellow  from  the  effects.  The 
larvae  soon  reach  their  full  size  and 
then  form  a  puparium,  which  is  called 
the  "flaxseed"  stage  because  it  re- 
sembles a  flaxseed.  In  this  form  the 
insect  passes  the  winter  imbedded  in 
the  roots  of  the  plant. 

About  the  first  week  in  April  the 
adult  flies  begin  to  emerge  in  south- 
eastern Nebraska  and  reattack  the 
wheat  plants,  usually  in  the  same 
field.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  first 
leaf  of  the  plant  if  it  is  spring  wheat, 
but  if  other  leaves  have  appeared  they 
are  deposited  on  them.  The  larvae 
make  their  way  downward  as  before 
and  often  lodge  in  the  second  or  third 
joint  of  the  stalk — sometimes  as  high 
as  the  fourth.  Here  they  develop  as 
in  the  fall.  The  stalk  is  much  weak- 
ened at  the  point  of  their  attack,  and 
the  wheat  heads  fail  to  fill  properly. 
Just  before  harvest  the  stalk  breaks 
at  the  point  of  injury.  The  flaxseeds 
develop  as  in  the  fall  and  the  most  of 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK 


Put  Your  Equipment 
On  A  Business  Basis 

HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK  TIRES  repre- 
sent in  quality,  endurance  and  reputation 
all  that  is  best  in  tire  building.  They  are 
as  good  as  can  be  made  through  the  help  of 
the  finest  materials,  expert  engineers,  skilled 
labor,  complete  facilities  and  ample  capital;  as 
good  as  can  be  made  by  a  Company  that  for 
years  has  concentrated  in  the  manufacture  of 
pneumatic  tires  and  always  with  the  one  end  in 
view — to  make  the  greatest  wear-resisting  pneu- 
matic tire  that  brains  and  money  can  produce. 

We  Conserve  Goodwill 

Dealers  get  quick  SERVICE  from  the  Fisk 
Branches  in  the  large  cities.  Orders  are  filled 
promptly  and  repair  work  expertly  done  at  fair 
prices.  These  branches  carry  fresh  and  complete 
stocks  of  Fisk  Tires  in  plain  and  non-skid  treads 
to  fit  all  rims,  and  of  Fisk  Inner  Tubes.  Every- 
thing is  done  to  avoid  delay  and  make  satisfied 
customers  of  Fisk  users. 


Fisk  Policy 


It  is  our  aim,  once  we  sell  you,  to  give  you  the 
individual  attention  and  all-round  satisfaction 
that  will  make  of  you  a  permanent  Fisk  custo- 
mer. Every  Fisk  dealer  is  backed  by  the  Fisk 
Policy.  He  treats  his  customers  right  in  the 
knoivledge  that  the  Company  will  treat  him  right. 

Write  Dept.  43  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 


DETROlT-262  Jefferson  Ave. 
ST.  PAUL-160  West  Sixth  St. 
MILWAUKEE-452  Milwaukee  St. 
DES  MOINES— 91 1  W.  Locust  St. 


FARGO— 405-407  N.  Pacific  Ave. 
BUTTE — 101  East  Broadway 
OMAHA-2210  Farnam  St. 
ST.  LOUIS-3917  Olive  St. 


MINNEAPOUS-820  Hennepin  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY— 1604  Grand  Ave. 
CHICAGO- 1440  S.  Michigan  Bed. ;   932  Sheridan  Rd.;  4000  Washington  Bd. 

Branches  ire  41  Cities 

A\    J?*  PNEUMATIC  TIRES  ARE  GUARANTEED  WHEN  FILLED  WTfj  I  AIR  AT  THE  RECOMMENDED  PRESSURE  AND  ATTACHED  (TlT7\ 
Pi*}  u.  *,8I1<  BEARING  EITHER  ONE  OR  BOTH  OP  THE  ACCOMPANYING  INSPECTION  STAMPS     WHEN  PILLED  WITH  ANY  X  X 
SUBSTITUTE  rOE  AIR  OR  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  OTHER  RIMS  Th/*N  THOSE  SPECIFIED.  OUR  GUARANTEE  13  WITHDRAWN  GJLv 


them  remain  in  the  stubble  after  har- 
vest. Thus  the  life  cycle  is  completed 
Late  sowing  of  wheat,  about  the 
first  of  October,  is  the  most  effective 
me^ins  of  protecting  winter  wheat 
from  the  fall  brood  of  the  fly.  In  this 
way  the  plant  does  not  appear  above 
the  ground  until  most  of  the  flies  are 
dead,  having  found  no  food  for  their 
larvae.  The  stubble  may  be  burned 
after  harvest  to  destroy  them,  but  it 
is  not  advisable  to  do  so  unless  they 
are  very  numerous  in  it.  Decoy 
strips  of  wheat  sowed  rather  early 


so  that  the  plant  will  have  a  good 
start  when  the  majority  of  the  flies 
are  out,  is  a  good  means  of  preventing 
damage.  The  insects  will  attack  thes  • 
strips  in  large  numbers  and  destro. 
the  wheat.  Then  they  should  be 
plowed  under  as  deep  as  possible. 


The  Rushville  Standard  (Sheridan 
county)  says  that  in  preparing  ground 
for  potatoes  in  that  section  of  the 
state  the  deep  tilling  machine  seems 
to  be  a  success.  The  tests  have  been 
made  on  heavy  soil,  we  believe. 


HOIST  FOR  DIGGING  PIT  SILO 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  a  very 
efficient  method  of  lifting  dirt  from 
my  pit  silo.  The  drawing  shows  the 
principles  of  the  hoist.  With  this 
hoist  two  men  and  a  driver  can  sink 
a  hole  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
rate  of  one  foot  an  hour. 

The  materials  required  are:  Two 
2x1 0's,  sixteen  feet  long  for  the  der- 
rick; one  1x14,  six  feet  long  for  the 
bucket;  seventy-five  feet  of  rope  or 
wire  for  the  guys;  one-inch  rope  for 
hoisting  equal  in  length  to  twice  the 
depth  of  the  silo,  plus  forty  feet; 
three  pulleys;  and  ten  feet  of  one- 
inch  pipe. 

The  derrick  is  made  in  the  shape 
of  an  A  with  the  one-inch  pipe  across 
the  bottom  to  hold  it  in  place.  In 
the  drawing,  the  heavy  lines  show 
the  derrick  and  bucket  in  the  first 
position,  hoisting  dirt  from  the  silo. 
When  the  pulley  (a)  and  the  bucket 
reaches  the  pulley  (b),  the  derrick 
then  moves  to  the  second  position, 


'.'     -'■  r-csiT'ON 


shown  by  the  dotted  lines  where  the 
dirt  is  dumped  with  a  trip  rope  pulled 
by  one  of  the  men  in  the  silo.  The 
horse  is  then  backed  and  the  derrick 
brought  to  the  first  position  by  the 
other  man,  who  puils  down  on  a  rope 
attached  to  the  guy  rope  (B).  The 
top  of  the  derrick  should  be  stopped 
in  the  second  position,  about  two  feet 
distant,  from  the  perpendicular,  by 
the  guy  rope  (B).  If  the  trip  rope  is 
pulled  at  the  right  time  the  dirt  is 
thrown  on  the  ground  or  in  a  wagon 
several  feet  from  the  derrick. 

The  bucket  is  fourteen  inches 
square  and  eighteen  inches  deep, 
made  with  all  the  cleats  on  the  out- 
side. The  bottom  is  hinged  on  the 
side  and  held  shut  by  a  chain  and 
sling  trip.  Make  everything  strong 
see  that  the  guy  ropes  are  well 
anchored,  and  keep  out  from  under 
the  bucket.  The  same  hoist  can  be 
used  for  removing  the  silage. 

ELMER  A.  SEGER. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


FIRST  POSITION 
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Showing  the  Working  Principles  of  the  Pit  Silo  Hoist 


What  s  that— it  Wont  rot? 

No  sir,  moisture  has  absolutely  no  bad  effect  on  a  concrete  ice 
house.  Another  thing — concrete  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
and  that  helps  to  keep  the  ice  better  through  the  hottest 
summer. 

And  the  cement  for  that  concrete?  Probably  you've 
used  Atlas  before — then  surely  it  will  be  Atlas  again.  But 
if  you  haven't,  just  try  it,  and  see  why  Uncle  Sam  is  buying 
over  5,000,000  barrels  of  Atlas  to  build  the  Panama  Canal. 

Haven't  you  heard  that  people  usually  call  Atlas — 
"The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured?" 

Have  liou  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?    Write  us  for  It  not*. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  !£*i±±>«> CEMENT  CO.,  Dept  31,  30  Broad  St.,N.Y 

Chicago  —  Philadelphia 
Largest  productivecapacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 
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ALFALFA  IN  ROTATION 


Last  December  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
asked  its  readers  for  letters  tell- 
ing of  their  experience  with  crops 
following  alfalfa.  A  large  number 
of  letters  were  printed,  a  few  telling 
of  increased  yields  due  to  the  effect 
of  alfalfa,  but  more  telling  of  failure 
because  the  alfalfa  had  taken  all  the 
moisture  from  the  soil  and  left  it 
loose. 

For  years  past  we  have  received  so 
many  favorable  reports  upon  the  use 
of  alfalfa  as  a  rotation  crop,  not  only 
from  experiment  stations  but  from 
farmers,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
believe  that  these  woeful  tales  of  the 
dire  effects  of  alfalfa  could  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  experiences  of  a  ma- 
jority of  alfalfa  growers.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  one  man's  experi- 
ence in  one  season  does  not  prove 
how  any  given  practice  will  work  on 
other  soil  types,  or  on  the  same  soil 
in  a  different  season. 

For  example,  one  man  who  plowed 
up  a  field  of  alfalfa  in  the  spring  of  1911 
was  very  emphatic  in  his  declaration 
that  irrespective  of  what  "book  far- 
mers" may  say  "one  trial  for  the  man 
who  actually  tills  the  soil  is  enough." 
The  summer  of  1911  was  very  dry,  as 
most  of  us  well  remember,  and  this 
man's  immediate  locality  was  no  ex- 
ception. The  fact  that  he  "did  not 
have  a  nubbin  as  big  as  one's  thumb 
on  the  whole  five  acre  patch"  was  no 
criterion  as  to  what  the  field  might 
have  yielded  in  a  year  of  normal  01 
excessive  rainfall. 

No  such  example  would  furnish 
sufficient  reason  for  banishing  alfalfa 
from  rotation.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  alfalfa  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions will  sap  the  moisture  from 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  many  feet, 
so  that  there  is  no  reserve  supply 
upon  which  shallow  rooted  crops  can 
draw.  Before  condemning  alfalfa 
because  the  succeeding  crop  burns  up 
in  a  dry  season  we  should  learn  what 
we  may  expect  in  a  normal  season. 
Farmers'  Experience. 

In  order  to  find  out  if  increased 
yields  due  to  alfalfa  showed  up  better 
on  paper  than  in  actual  practice,  the 
department  of  farm  management  sent 
a  letter  to  at  least  one  bank  cashier 
in  each  county  in  Nebraska,  and  to 
three  or  four  in  the  more  thickly 
settled  counties,  and  asked  that  he 
deliver  the  following  letter  and  a 
•Hiestionaire  to  two  of  his  patrons 
who  raised  alfalfa. 

"Dear  Sir:  For  some  time  past, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  few 
months,  many  conflicting  views  have 
been  published  as  to  the  effect  of  al- 
falfa on  the  crops  that  follow. 

"We  desire  to  get  reports  from 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  giv- 
ing rather  detailed  information  con- 
cerning their  success  with  alfalfa  in 
rotation.  These  reports  will  be  sum- 
marized and  the  results  published. 
It  is  our  aim  to  keep  in  touch  at  all 
times  with  the  methods  advocated  by 
successful  farmers,  and  to  recom- 
mend only  those  practices  which 
work  under  actual  farm  conditions 
as  well  as  on  our  experimental  plots. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  part  in 
this  work  and  assuring  you  that  the 
Nebraska  Eperiment  Station  is  ready 
at  all  times  to  give  you  any  help  that 
it,  can,  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

C.  W.  PUGSLEY." 

The  sending  out  of  the  letters  and 
the  tabulating  of  the  replies  were  in 
charge  of  H.  C.  Merrick,  a  junior  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  a 
member  of  our  farm  management 
seminar. 

Some  of  the  farmers  to  whom 
letters  were  handed  did  not  reply, 
and  others  wrote  that  although  they 
raised  alfalfa  they  had  never  plowed 
up  any  of  it.  However,  replies  com- 
plete enough  for  tabulation  were  re- 
ceived from  176  farmers.  Since  raiu- 
fall  is  the  most  important  factor 
governing  the  yield  of  crops  follow- 
ing alfalfa,  the  state  was  divided  into 
an  eastern  and  western  district.  The 
line  of  twenty-four  inch  annual  rain- 
fall was  made  the  dividing  line. 
Table  I  shows  the  tabulated  replies 
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Department  of  Farm  Management,  University  of  Nebraska 


from  the  eastern  district,  receiving 
more  than  twenty-four  inches  of  aver- 
age annual  rainfall.  The  *able  gives 
the  results  in  dry,  normal  and  wet 
years  with  corn,  wheat  and  oats. 
TABLE  I 

Effect  of  alfalfa  upon  yields  of  fol- 
lowing crops  east    of  twenty-four 
inch  rainfall  line: 
CORN 

Wet    Nor-  Dry 
Year    mal  Year  Total 
Increased  yield.. 21       14       27  62 

Average    4  4 

Decreased  yield..  1  38  39 

WHEAT 

Increased  yield.  .11  2 

Average    1  1 

Decreased  yield..  3        1        7  11 
OATS 

Increased  yield.  .  2  2 

Average  ,  

Decreased  yield..  3  3 

In  Eastern  Nebraska 

The  only  surprise  among  the  re- 
ports was  that  twenty-seven  men 
should  report  an  increased  yield  of 
corn  on  alfalfa  sod  in  a  dry  year.  A 
part  of  these  men  lived  on  bottom 
land  where  the  water  table  was  near 
enough  to  the  surface  to  make  its 
influence  felt,  and  in  some  cases  the 
alfalfa  was  broken  in  the  fall  and  re- 
ceived considerable  moisture  during 
the  winter.  With  one  exception  those 
reporting  a  decreased  yield  reported 
that  the  season  was  dry. 

Wheat  is  evidently  not  as  satis- 
factory a  crop  as  corn  with  which  to 
follow  alfalfa.  The  decrease  in  the 
wet  years  was  due  to  the  wheat 
growing  too  rank  and  lodging;  while 
in  the  dry  years  not  enogh  rain  fell 
to  mature  a  crop.  Corn  may  be  saved 
by  opportune  summer  rains,  but  a  dry 
spring  following  a  dry  winter  means 
that  wheat  on  alfalfa  sod  stands 
little  chance  of  making  a  crop. 

Since  oats  draws  more  heavily 
upon  the  soil  for  moisture  than  does 
wheat  and  since  it  is  more  apt  to 
lodge  in  a  wet  season,  it  cannot  be 
recommended  as  a  crop  to  follow 
alfalfa.  That  this  fact  is  well  recog- 
nized is  shown  by  the  small  number 
of  farmers  who  reported  having  tried 
it.  Several  report  sowing  oats  the 
second  season  after  the  sod  was 
broken  and  losing  the  crop  either 
from  drouth  or  lodging. 

Western  Results 
The  reports  from  the  western  part 
of  the  state  were  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  eastern  Nebraska  re- 
ports, except  that  wheat  made  a 
better  showing  and  that  potatoes 
entered  into  some  rotations.  The 
number  of  replies  giving  data  upon 
any  other  crop  than  corn  was  too 
small  in  either  division  to  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  evidence  in 
itself.  Table  II  gives  the  tabulated 
replies  from  the  western  district,  re- 
ceiving less  than  twenty-four  inches 
of  average  annual  rainfall. 

TABLE  II 
Effect  of  alfalfa  upon  yields  of  fol- 
lowing crops  west  of  twenty-four 
inch  rainfall  line: 
CORN 

Wet    Nor-  Dry 
Year    mal  Year  Total 
Increased  yield..  5        5        3  13 

Average    1.  1 

Decreased  yield..  2        9  11 

WHEAT 

Increased  yield..  2        2  15 

Average    1  1 

Decreased  yield.  .  !  2 

POTATOES 
1 

Increased  yield .  .  2  irri.  2  5 

Average   

Decreased  yield. . 

The  second  year  results  showed  up 
better  than  the  first  year,  eighty-two 
reporting  that  the  orop  was  not  af- 
fected as  much  by  dry  weather,  while 
only  thirty-three  reported  that  it  was 
affected  more,  and  of  the  thirty-three 
all  but  four  reported  that  the  second 
year  was  a  dry  year. 


Of  the  thirty-nine  farmers  in  east- 
ern Nebraska  whose  corn  gave  less 
than  an  average  yield  the  first  year, 
twenty  reported  that  the  crop  was 
not  affected  by  dry  weath&r  as  much 
the  second  year,  thirteen  reported  it 
was  affected  as  much  the  second  year 
as  the  first,  and  six  did  not  fill  out 
this  item  in  the  report.  Of  the  thir- 
teen men  who  found  it  affected  as 
much  the  second  year  as  the  first, 
twelve  reported  the  season  as  being 
dry  and  some  of  them  mentioned 
specifically  that  it  was  drier  than  the 
previous  season. 

Interesting  Comments 

Many  of  the  farmers  after  answer- 
ing the  questions  wrote  an  interesting 
letter,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
their  results.  The  following  quota- 
tion is  from  one  of  the  best  known 
farmers  in  the  Republican  valley: 

"This  field  yielded  ninety -nine 
bushels  of  corn  the  first  year  it  was 
broken  up;  next  year  sixty  bushels; 
next  year  thirty-five  bushels  (very 
dry  year) ;  fourth  year  sixty-five 
bushels  oats,  (when  other  fields 
yielded  less  than  one-half  as  much) 
and  last  year  sixty  bushels  of  corn. 
There  are  thirty  acres  in  the  field. 
Alfalfa  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall 
or  in  very  early  spring,  then  disked, 
harrowed  and  rolled  until  the  ground 
is  well  settled.  Heavy  rains  are 
needed  to  pack  the  soil  effectively." 

One  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers 
in  the  Logan  valley  wrote:  "Alfalfa 
will  more  than  double  the  yield  of 
corn.  Have  tried  it  on  three  plots 
in  the  last  twenty  years." 

A  Washington  county  farmer  re- 
ported: "I  gathered  seventy-nine 
bushels  per  acre  the  first  year  at 
eighty  pounds  per  bushel.  The  land 
had  been  worked  for  fifty  years." 

The  majority  of  answers  recognized 
the  need  of  water  on  alfalfa  sod  as 
evidenced  by  such  answers  as  "all 
crops  do  better  when  we  have  plenty 
of  rain." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  those 
who  reported  failures  thought  as  one 
man  expressed  it:  "The  first  crop  is 
always  risky."  Another  said:  "Have 
never  been  able  to  raise  good  corn," 
and  a  third  said  concerning  oats: 
"Lots  of  straw  but  do  not  fill." 
Many  Alfalfa  Enthusiasts 

A  Sherman  county  farmer  whose 
yield  the  first  year  was  only  one  and 
one-half  bushels  to  the  acre,  wrote 
concerning  his  corn:  "Hot  wind 
struck  it  and  in  two  days  it  was 
burned  so  badly  that  it  was  as  white 
as  if  frosted.  The  following  spring 
it  was  double  disked  and  listed  to 
flint  corn,  which  made  fully  ten 
bushels  more  to  the  acre  than  corn 
on  adjoining  land.  We  had  a  fair 
amount  of  rainfall  the  second  season, 
but  not  excessive.  I  could  not  see 
that  it  suffered  any  more  than  the 
land  right  beside  it,  and  never  has 
since,  although  the  last  two  seasons 
have  been  exceedingly  dry." 

Many  of  the  farmers  who  reported 
that  their  yield  in  some  one  year 
following  alfalfa  had  been  less  than 
on  other  fields,  seemed  to  be  the  most 
enthusiastic  over  using  it  in  rotation; 
they  usually  added  a  note  telling  of 
its  effect  in  increasing  crop  yields  in 
other  years.  They  seemed  to  believe 
that  they  could  run  the  risk  of  losing 
one  crop,  should  the  year  be  dry,  upon 
the  prospect  of  getting  an  increased 
yield  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  one  man  who  has  lived  on  the 
same  Nebraska  farm  for  over  forty 
years  said:  "The  crop  has  been  bet- 
ter every  year,  wet  or  dry,  than  on 
the  same  kind  of  land  adjoining."  He 
was  fortunate  in  raising  his  first  crop 
during  a  wet  year.  The  replies  of 
the  farmers  seem  to  refute  the  charge 
"that  rotation  of  alfalfa  with  other 
crops  is  satisfactory  only  on  paper." 
They  recognize  that  season,  soil,  cul- 
ture and  average  annual  rainfall  need 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 


Alfalfa  Saps  the  Soil 

So  much  has  been  said  in  this 
article  about  the  effect  of  alfalfa  upon 
soil  moisture  that  some  of  my  readers 
may  be  interested  in  some  exact  data 
upon  this  subject.  Accurate  soil  mois- 
ture records  kept  at  the  North  Platte 
sub-station  show  that  during  the 
growing  season  on  table  land  alfalfa 
constantly  reduces  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
-season  practically  no  available  mois- 
ture is  left  in  the  first  six  feet  of  soil. 
It  reduces  the  moisture  much  lower 
than  corn.  Bulletin  No.  114  of  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  which 
gives  the  results  of  soil  moisture 
studies  at  North  Platte,  contains  the 
following  comment  on  an  upland 
alfalfa  field: 

"During  the  entire  season  the 
moisture  content  of  the  alfalfa  field 
remained  low.  The  surface  of  the 
soil  was  so  dry  and  hard  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  water  to  get  into  the 
soil.  The  water  which  fell  was  used 
by  the  plants,  evaporated  from  the 
surface,  or  lost  by  the  run-off  before 
it  could  get  very  deep  into  the  soil. 
At  no  time  during  the  season  did  the 
rainfall  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  thirty  inches.  This  was 
soon  used  and  at  the  close  of  the 
season  almost  all  the  available  water 
had  been  drawn  from  the  soil." 

Prof.  P.  B.  Barker  found  the  follow- 
ing amount  of  water  in  the  first  ten 
feet  of  soil  at  the  University  Farm 
at  Lincoln,  August  27,  1912.  It  repre- 
sents what  may  be  considered  ordin- 
ary east  Nebraska  conditions  at  that 
time  of  the  year: 

Corn   24.2  per  cent 

Wheat  stubble    23.3  per  cent 

Soil  mulch  (no  crop)..  26.1percent 

Alfalfa   16.9  per  cent 

Early  Breaking  Advisable 
These  figures  show  that  in  avail- 
able moisture  the  alfalfa  sod  is  badly 
handicapped  at  the  beginning  of  the 
race,  and  in  addition  corn  growing 
on  alfalfa  land  is  apt  to  make  a 
ranker  growth  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  If  just  enough  rain 
falls  to  supply  the  crop  needs  on 
other  soil,  it  requires  no  very  keen 
perception  to  see  that  the  results  may 
not  show  up  favorably  on  the  alfalfa 
sod. 

Considering  the  frequency  with 
which  we  have  seasons  of  deficient 
rainfall,  it  would  seem  to  be  good 
farm  practice  to  plow  up  alfalfa  in 
the  late  summer  or  early  fall,  sacri- 
ficing the  fourth,  and  possibly  the 
third,  cutting.  This  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conserve  the  fall  rains. 
Where  the  sod  is  not  broken  until 
spring,  the  farmer  must  remember 
that  he  is  taking  greater  chances  than 
are  necessary,  and  should  not  grumble 
if  J.  Pluvius  ie  against  him.  His 
winning  will  come  only  in  later  years. 
Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  regard- 
ing rotation  with  alfalfa  seem  to  be 
well  founded: 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  the  upland 
in  Nebraska  that  has  been  cropped  for 
many  years  is  becoming  deficient  in 
nitrogen  and  organic  matter. 

2.  The  cheapest  method  of  supply- 
ing nitrogen  to  the  soil  is  by  raising 
a  leguminous  crop.  The  deep  roots 
and  crop  residues  of  most  legumes 
furnish  considerable  organic  matter. 

3.  Alfalfa  is  the  most  profitable 
legume  in  Nebraska  wherever  it  can 
be  successfully  grown,  although  in 
some  of  the  eastern  counties  many 
men  regard  red  clover  as  better  for 
rotation  purposes. 

4.  Alfalfa  is  a  vigorous  feeder  and 
usually  saps  the  moisture  from  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  many  feet. 

5.  The  crop  which  follows  alfalfa 
must  depend  upon  the  rainfall  after 
the  alfalfa  sod  is  broken,  as  there 
is  no  reserve  supply  upon  which  the 
plants  can  draw. 

6.  It  is  advisable  to  break  up  alfalfa 
several  months  previous  to  planting  a 
crop,  in  order  that  a  reserve  supply 
of  moisture  may  be  secured. 

7.  All  crops  grow  rank  on  alfalfa 
land    when    moisture    is  abundant. 
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Because  of  this,  small  grains  are  apt 
to  lodge  in  wet  seasons. 

8.  In  dry  seasons  crops  on  alfalfa 
sod  are  more  likely  to  burn  than  on 
other  land,  because  of  rank  early 
growth  and  lack  of  moisture  in  the 
subsoil. 

9.  In  at  least  the  major  part  of  the 
alfalfa  region  of  Nebraska  a  farmer 
c  an  be  reasonably  sure  of  making  up 
many  times  over  in  his  later  crops 
for  any  shortage  that  may  occur  in 
a  dry  year  in  his  first  crop  following 
alfalfa. 

10.  Alfalfa  is  adapted  to  use  as  a 
rotation  crop  in  that  part  of  Nebraska 
where  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
are  such  that  a  stand  can  be  readily 
secured  in  a  normal  year. 


OUR  BIRD  FRIENDS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  and 
always  have  been  a  lover  of  birds.  1 
have  boxes  and  bird-houses  all 
through  my  orchard,  and  all  kinds  of 
birds  come  here  every  summer  and 
build  their  nests.  A  cottonwood 
grove  surrounds  my  house  and  orch- 
ard, also  a  thick  chapparal  or  under- 
growth, and  there  are  hundreds  of 
bird's  nests  everywhere  in  the  trees 
and  bushes. 

The  birds  come  and  stay  all  sum- 
mer, including  doves  or  pigeons  and 
woodpeckers.  The  reason  the  birds 
stay  here  is  because  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed. Neither  cats  nor  hawks  are 
allowed  around  my  place.  I  have 
trained  my  dog  to  kill  cats  and  chase 
hawks,  and  if  they  don't  leave,  my 
gun  gets  them.  I  will  protect  the 
birds,  for  they  pay  me  well  for  so 
doing. 

In  the  issue  for  February  5  I  no- 
ticed an  article  on  blackbirds  by  Mr. 
H.  D.  Lute — and  he  is  right!  I  have 
seen  men  and  boys  around  here  do 
just  what  he  describes.  The  black- 
birds are  on  my  place  the  year 
around;  they  are  the  first  to  sing 
their  joyful  spring  songs,  and  on  the 
eighth  day  of  March,  and  for  several 
days  afterward,  they  were  singing  all 
around  the  house.  Then  came  a  bliz- 
zard, and  where  were  those  little 
birds?  Some  were  in  my  horse  stable 
with  the  sparrows;  others  in  the  cow 
stable  and  calf  sheds;  all  protected 
from  the  terrible  storm.  They  didn't 
mind  me  as  1  passed  through  the 
stables;  they  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
were  quite  safe — and  they  were. 

All  through  the  winter  I  fed  a 
flock  of  quail  that  hatched  in  my 
grape  arbor  last  summer.  Early  in 
the  fall  I  began  to  put  out  wheat  for 
them,  and  ever  since  I  have  fed  them 
as  regularly  as  my  hens;  in  fact,  they 
often  come  into  the  poultry-yard  and 
eat  with  the  hens.  I  put  up  shelter- 
pens  at  different  places,  and  there 
the  quail  roost  when  it  is  stormy.  I 
fed  them  the  night  before  the  big 
March  storm  came  on. 

1  also  fed  a  flock  of  prairie 
chickens  by  tying  plenty  of  ears  of 
corn  onto  the  grape  vines  and  currant 
bushes  where  they  can  reach  it  when 
the   snow    is   deep.     I    wish  every 


farmer  knew  the  real  value  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  birds  as  I  do,  for 
if  they  did  the  birdB  would  be  pro- 
tected. Quail  and  prairie  chickens 
are  getting  very  scarce  now.  Last 
fall  I  knew  where  to  find  two  coviea 
of  quail  and  one  of  prarie  chickens, 
but  the  neighbors'  boys  killed  them 
all,  not  one  was  left.  I  used  to  be 
deputy  game  warden  for  this  county 
under  Mr.  Y.  W.  Carter.  My  commis- 
sion expired  when  he  left  the  office, 
and  since  then  there  has  been  no  one 
to  look  after  the  game  birds;  at  any 
rate  if  anyone  has  been  appointed  I 
have  never  heard  the  news. 

We  should  have  a  law  prohibiting 
the  killing  of  all  kinds  of  game  birds 
for  a  limited  number  of  years  in  order 
to  give  them  time  to  breed  up  again; 
then  limit  every  hunter  to  not  more 
than  five  birds  during  the  open  sea- 
son, and  make  the  open  season  not 
over  two  weeks  each  year;  and  if  I 
could  have  my  way  there  would  be 
a  warden  in  every  county  to  enforce 
the  law. 

I  have  as  good  a  double-barreled 
Remington  as  the  market  affords,  and 
an  Al  Gordon  setter,  and  I  do  love  to 
hunt  once  in  a  while;  yet  I  will 
testify  under  oath  if  necessary  that 
I  have  not  shot  or  killed  a  game  bird 
in  the  last  four  years,  although  there 
have  been  chickens  and  quail  on  my 
farm  every  year.  I  need  the  services 
of  these  birds  much  more  than  I  do 
their  flesh,  and  what  is  true  in  my 
case  is  true  of  every  other  farmer 
in  the  country. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  bluejay.  Ah,  sir,  the 
jay  is  a  rascally  fellow  in  a  fruit 
orchard!  One  bird  will  destroy  hun- 
dreds of  the  choicest  apples  on  the 
trees  by  picking  a  hole  in  each. 

DANIEL  DUEELLO. 

Keith  Co. 


HOG    CHOLERA  DEMONSTRATION 

A  vaccination  demonstration  for  hog 
cholera  will  be  held  during  the  week 
of  the  state  fair  in  the  judging 
pavilion  at  the  University  Farm, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
mornings  at  eight  o'clock.  This  will 
consist  of  showing  how  the  simul- 
taneous method  of  vaccination  is 
given  to  hogs.  Several  shoats  will 
be  used  in  the  demonstration.  There 
will  be  a  short  talk  on  the  serum 
proposition  and  all  questions  will  be 
answered.  The  demonstration  will  be 
completed  in  time  for  the  farmers  to 
get  back  to  the  fair  grounds  in  good 
season.  All  of  those  interested  in 
successful  hog  raising  should  see 
this  demonstration. 


Burning  the  straw  may  mean  bigger 
crops  in  the  immediate  future  than 
would  be  secured  by  spreading  it  on 
the .  land,  but  in  the  long  run  it 
spells  low  productivity. 


Anton  Bruner,  Jr.,  Center  town- 
ship, Butler  county,  threshed  fifty- 
five  and  one-eighth  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  from  sixteen  acres. 


Oa  Ok  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered!  Free 


Currants  from  Cuttings 

Can  you  tell  me  when  is  the  best 
time  to  take  slips  from  tame  cur- 
rants, and  how  to  plant  them? — 
Frank  Cyr,  Franklin  Co. 

Slips  or  cuttings  of  currants  should 
be  taken  after  the  plants  are  dormant 
in  October  or  the  first  part  of  No- 
vember. These  may  be  cut  in  lengths 
of  six  to  eight  inches,  and  be  planted 
twelve  inches  apart  in  rows  two  to 
three  feet  apart.  They  should  be 
set  deep  so  that  but  one  or  two  buds 
is  -above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  soil  should  be  well  packed  about 
them  and  just  about  the  time  the 
ground  freezes  a  light  covering  of 
barnyard  manure  should  be  placed 
over  them  for  winter  protection.  In 
the  spring  this  may  be  raked  between 
the  rows  and  left,  or  be  removed 
entirely.  Thorough  cultivation  should 
be  given  these  cuttings  the  first  sea- 
son. They  may  be  replanted  in  the 
garden  the  following  spring,  or  may 
be  left  for  another  year  in  the  nur- 
sery row. 


Horticulture  at  the  Fair 

The  horticultural  exhibits  at  the 
state  fair  are  expected  to  be  fully  up 
to  standard  this  year  even  though  the 
weather  has  been  very  dry.  The  state 
in  general  has  a  fair  crop  of  apples 
and  exhibits  are  expected  from  all 
sections.  Dry  weather  has  retarded 
the  growth  somewhat,  yet  show  spec- 
imens can  be  found  in  every  orchard 
and  especially  in  those  having  been 
sprayed  and  cultivated. 

The  exhibit  of  peaches  will  be  the 
largest  for  a  number  of  years.  Peach 
trees  have  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
severe  winters  of  two  and  three  years 
ago  and  are  maturing  a  good  crop 
this  season.  Fruit  seems  to  be  fully 
up  to  size  and  well  colored.  It  has 
been  several  years  since  a  good  show 
of  peaches  has  been  made  at  the  state 
fair.  Nebraska  is  just  at  the  north 
edge  of  the  peach  belt  and  the  grow- 
ing of  peaches  is  a  hit-and-miss  game. 
The  peach,  however,  is  a  tree  that  is 
easily  started  and  requires  very  little 
attention  after  being  planted.  In  this 
section  we  have  no  serious  insects  or 
diseases  affecting  it  and  it  is  seldom 
that  spraying  is  required.  Every  home 
orchard  should  have  half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  of  good  peach  trees.  They 
cost  little  and  if  they  fail  to  produce 
the  loss  is  slight,  and  an  occasional 
crop  will  pay  for  the  effort. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  large 
display  of  grapes.  This  fruit  is  at 
home  in  Nebraska  and  considerable 
planting  of  new  vineyards  has  been 
done  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  While  the  yield  will  be  cut 
down  somewhat  owing  to  the  dry 
season,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
good.    There  has  been  no  mildew  or 


other  fungous  diseases  to  hinder  its 
development  this  season.  This  is  an- 
other fruit  that  should  be  in  every 
fruit  garden  in  Nebraska.  It  is  seldom 
that  frosts  come  late  enough  to  kill 
the  blossoms  and  when  this  does 
occur  a  second  growth  of  blossoms 
are  usually  put  out  and  a  partial  crop 
results. 

The  exhibit  of  pears  has  been 
steadily  growing  for  several  years 
and  a  large  exhibit  is  expected  this 
year.  This  fruit  seems  to  be  adapting 
itself  to  Nebraska  conditions  and  is 
producing  consistently.  It  has  been 
but  a  few  years  since  the  fruit  growers 
of  eastern  Nebraska  thought  it  im- 
practical to  plant  pears  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  yet  those  who  have 
studied  the  pear  and  followed  up  with 
intelligent  methods  of  handling  it,  are 
succeeding  and  pears  are  now  being 
shipped  from  one  or  two  points  in 
Nebraska  in  carload  lots.  This  fruit 
should  be  planted  on  poor  soil  and 
should  not  be  forced  by  intensified 
methods  of  cultivation.  Rich  soil  and 
thorough  cultivation  forces  an  im- 
mature growth  which  usually  blights 
badly.  Pears  should  make  a  slow, 
mature  growth  and  very  little  trouble 
will  result  from  blight. 

The  Agricultural-Horticultural  build- 
ing cannot  be  completed  in  time  for 
use  at  this  coming  fair.  This  is  quite 
a  disappointment  to  the  horticultural 
exhibitors,  as  they  have  been  in 
cramped  quarters  for  a  number  of 
years.  Last  year  almost  one-third  of 
the  fruit  sent  in  to  be  exhibited  was 
placed  under  the  tables  because  there 
was  no  room  to  show  it.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  old  horticultural  hall 
will  again  be  overflowing  this  year. 


FARMING  DEMONSTRATIONS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  stopped 
our  team  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  A 
new  house  over  on  the  prairie  away 
from  near  neighbors  caused  curios- 
ity, so  we  drove  around  the  house 
and  cave,  and  out  by  the  well.  We 
did  not  ask  him  if  he  was  a  bachelor 
or  just  "batching,"  but  the  surround- 
ings told  us  that  it  was  one  of  the 
two.  A  wagon  and  top  buggy  were 
drawn  up  near  the  front  door,  and 
two  Black  Langshan  hens  were  com- 
fortably settled  near  the  step.  He 
was  indoors  lighting  a  pipe,  and 
came  out  with  a  teacup  in  his  hand. 
We  sized  him  up  as  having  been  a 
Yankee  in  his  youth,  but  now  that 
the  silver  sprinkles  his  hair  he  is  a 
western  man. 

"How  far  are  we  from  town?"  we 
inquired. 

"Eleven  miles,"  said  he. 

"Who  owns  all  this  land  around 
here?" 

"Search  me!" 

"How  much  do  you  have  here?" 
we  persisted. 

"Two  quarters."  And  then  he 
talked.  He  told  us  he  had  bought 
the  land  "unsight  and  unseen"  and 
paid  $640  per  quarter;  that  he  came 
from  Iowa  where  land  was  worth 
$100  per  acre,  and  he  considered  this 
just  as  good. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "if  people  would 
farm  in  Iowa  as  they  do  here  they 
would  starve!  Look  at  this  corn- 
field— it's  been  in  corn  for  ten  years 
straight,  and  not  a  thing  returned  to 
the  soil.   What  can  they  expect?" 

Then,  taking  his  hand  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  pointed  a  long  bony  finger. 

"Half  a  mile  away,  over  there,  is 
my  corn.  I  expect  it  to  make  at  least 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  replanted 
squirrel  work  as  soon  as  it  was  done 
and  kept  the  cultivator  moving  at  the 
same  time.  I  followed  the  horses 
only  a  day  and  a  half,  but  it  paid  in 
the  stand  I've  got." 

"What  are  those  fellows  doing  over 
there?" 

"Oh,  they  are  putting  in  buckwheat. 
It  rained  here  last  night,  and  I  don't 
wpnt  plows  in  my  corn  today." 

We  asked  how  deep  the  well  was 
and  were  told  that  it  is  "thirty  feet, 
all  black  sand  except  a  small  stratum 
of  clay,  and  the  water  is  in  a  gravel 
bed." 

Then  we  drove  on  over  to  the 
buckwheat  field.  It  was  newly  turned 
sod,  and  two  men  with  eight  horses 
and  two  disks  were  making  an  ideal 
seedbed.  The  ground  looked  black 
and  rich.  Only  a  mile  or  two  farther 
on  was  another  field — a  great  expanse 
of  nearly  a  hundred  acres  of  corn. 
The  foxtail  was  seeding,  the  corn 
stood  a  few  inches  higher,  the  farmer 
was  going  over  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  calendar  indicated  July  9  as 
the  day.  Evidently  we  have  demon- 
stration all  around  us,  if  only  we  pay 
attention  to  what  is  being  done. 

Holt  Co.  ETTA  M.  COLE, 


AVOID  WINTER  KILLING     Van  Brunt 


Plant  less  seed,  but  plant  it  right.    Use  Van  Brunt. 

With  the  Van  Brunt  disc,  seed  falls  into  the  furrow 
when  it  is  wide  open.  Every  seed  is  well  covered  and 
every  plant  protected  from  frost.    This  is  important. 

The  "Van  Brunt"  secures  a  good  stand  with  the  least 
amount  of  seed.  The  saving  in  seed  and  increase  in 
c  rop  make  the  price  of  the  drill  seem  small. 


Drills 


These  Features  Made  Van  Brunt  Famous 


-  Wheels  always  stand  true 


-Hopper  trussed — don't  sag 
Adjustable  gate  force  feed 
Bearings  extend  under  frame 
Adjustable  spring  pressure 
Every  seed  at  bottom  of  furrow 


Even  Seeding  ..  The  Van  Brunt  ad- 
justable gate  feed  guarantees  an  even 
flow  of  any  kind  of  s^ed  without  bunch- 
ing or  damaging  a  single  kernel. 

1  Correct  Planting  ..  Disc  openers 
will  not  choke  or  clog  in  any  ground 
that  can  be  seeded.  Seed  falls  into  the 
furrow  when  it  is  wide  open;  it  beats 
the  dirt 

Light  Draft  ..  These  drills  are  light 
weight,  but  strong.  Trussed  hoppers, 
full  length  axles  and  wheel  bearings  ex- 
tending under  frame,  make  the  light- 
draft  drill. 

Durability  ..  Disc  bearings  are  guar- 
anteed for  the  life  of  the  drill.  Any 
that  wear  out  are  replaced  free.  All 
pQ»^  parts  of  Van  Brunt  Drills  show  the  re- 
sult of  fifty  years  experience  in  drill 
making. 

Our  new  free  drill  book  tells  the  com- 
plete story  of  Van  Brunt  superiority. 
Write  and  ask  for  book,  VB  No.  1(j 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 
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H.  D.  Lut«,  Keith  Countr 

Aug.  18.— Some  light  local  showers 
last  Tuesday  was  the  amount  of  rainfall 
for  the  week.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral hot  days,  and  during  one  or  two 
of  them  the  winds  were  quite  hot. 

Some  reports  of  good  yields  of  win- 
ter wheat  are  coming  from  the  scenes 
of  the  threshing  bees.  Two  fields  in 
this  locality  report  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  I  think  that  both  fields 
were  sod.  Deuel  county  reports  a 
sixty-acre  field  yielding  an  average  of 
forty-seven  bushels  per  acre. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  gone  up  a 
little.  The  farmers  were  receiving 
about  48  cents  last  week.  The  price 
has  advanced  on  what  little  old  corn 
is  left  in  the  country,  and  the  holders 
are  asking  65  cents  for  it.  The  offers 
on  wild  hay  are  getting  a  little  better. 
One  grower  sold  a  number  of  car- 
loads to  be  shipped  to  South  Omaha 
at  $7.25  a  ton — home  weights. 

Two  of  my  neighbors  were  discuss- 
ing the  rainfall.  One  said  that  we 
always  got  rain  when  we  needed  it. 
The  other  said,  "No,  we  always  need 
it  when  we  get  it."  That  sounded 
like  a  new  one  to  me,  but  there  is 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  it. 

It  looks  as  though  the  sand  hill 
region  and  the  northwest  section  of 
the  state  will  have  to  furnish  a  good 
many  of  the  potatoes  for  other  less 
favored  sections  this  year,  and  they 
ought  to  find  a  market  with  much 
niore  remunerative  prices  than  they 
received  last  season.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  the  potato 
prospect  for  that  section  is  from  fair 
to  good. 

In  a  ninety-mile  automobile  drive 
yesterday  that  carried  us  from  one 
end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  but 
not  out  of  the  river  valleys,  we  found 
that  the  dry-land  corn  was  not  hurt 
nearly  as  much  as  we  had  supposed. 
True,  a  few  fields  that  we  saw  were 
hurt  badly  and  many  were  damaged 
some,  but  others,  especially  late  corn, 
were  nice  and  green.  The  fields  that 
had  thin  stands  were  in  the  best  shape 
where  the  weeds  had  been  kept  out. 
At  the  end  of  one  field  we  saw  a  home- 
made V-shaped  harrow  that  evidently 
had  been  used  for  cultivation  after 
the  corn  was  too  large  for  the  common 
cultivator.  On  a  part  of  the  field 
where  this  machine  had  no  doubt  been 
used,  there  was  a  remarkable  absence 
of  weeds,  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  field,  weeds  that  came  up  after 
the  corn  was  laid  by  were  thick.  It 
was  easy  to  tell  a  difference  in  the 
s- talks  in  favor  of  the  clean  cultivation 
hut,  of  course,  we  cannot  say  as  to 
the  yield  this  fall. 


stately  sunflower  that  ornaments  the 
fence  rows  is,  to  them,  it  would  seem, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers,  for 
even  the  thought  of  mutilating  them 
is  extremely  repulsive.  If  they  don't 
plow  any  in  the  fall,  it  can  be  done  in 
the  spring.  They  long  for  the  eight- 
hour  day,  with  but  one  working  day 
|  in  the  week,  and  would  much  prefer 
one  that  is  not  too  hot. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  it 
pays  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  pas- 
ture fence.  The  green  corn  smells 
mighty  good  to  the  hungry  cattle,  and 
if  they  ever  get  a  taste  of  it  I'll  pre- 
dict that  you  will  regret  it.  Last  year 
I  had  a  bunch  of  steers  and,  unfortu- 
nately, among  them,  were  a  few  adept 
fence  crawlers.  These  steers  would 
get  through  the  fence  and  occasion- 
ally they  would  break  a  wire  and  the 
entire  herd  would  find  its  way  out 
Soon  they  learned  to  follow  the 
leaders  and  when  one  got  out  the 
others  crawled  through  or  jumped 
over — any  old  way  to  get  out.  Nothing 
would  hold  them.  I  watched  them  in 
the  day-time  and  put  them  up  in  the 
yard  at  night  until  I  thought  they 
would  forget.  I  put  four  wires  around 
the  entire  pasture,  set  in  new  posts 
where  necessary  and  made  all  wires 
tight,  but  my  efforts  were  of  little 
avail,  for  they  still  got  out  occasion- 
ally. Better  look  after  the  fence  in 
time  and  avoid  the  grief  that  is  sure 
to  be  your  reward  for  negligence. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  ('.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  Couiity 

The  weather  continues  hot  and 
there  has  been  no  rain  during  the 
past  week.  Nevertheless,  conditions 
are  much  improved.  While  some  corn 
will  make  good  without  further  mois- 
ture, most  of  it  would  be  benefited 
by  another  good  rain.  Pastures  are 
reviving,  and.  as  Brother  Huffman 
said,  one  can  take  the  "green  goggles" 
off  the  cows. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gilman  of  the  department 
of  agriculture,  who  is  studying  corn 
conditions  in  this  state,  paid  us  a 
visit  last  week  and  in  the  course  of 
his  conversation  told  us  a  few  things 
that  we  already  knew.  He  said  this 
northeast  Nebraska  soil  seems  to  have 
a  water-retaining  capacity  that  is 
seldom  found  anywhere,  and  we  think 
so  too.  He  also  said  that  nowhere 
between  Washington  and  Nebraska 
did  he  see  the  corn  look  in  as  fine 
condition  as  it  does  here.  That  may 
not  be  saying  much,  yet  it  made  us 
swell  with  pride  and  we  could  not 
help  but  realize  what  a  great  country 
this  would  be — if  it  were  all  like 
northeast  Nebraska. 

Harvest  is  past,  and  that  means 
much,  to  some.  They  are  free  from 
worry;  they  have  no  stock  to  care 
for;  no  manure  to  haul;  no  hay  to 
make,  and  no  silo  to  fill.  Their 
thoughts  turn  to  the  chautauqua,  the 
automobile,  and  the  burning  questions 
down  at  the  corner  grocer's.  Their 
fences  need  repair,  but  they  are  going 
to  fix  them    some    rainy    day.  The 


MEETING  DROUTH 

In  a  country  subject  to  summer 
drouths  there  are  two  ways  of  meet- 
ing the  condition.  One  is  to  grow 
crops  that  mature  before  drouth 
comes;  the  other  is  to  grow  crops 
that  resist  drouth.  Of  crops  that  ma- 
ture early,  winter  wheat  is  a  good 
example;  its  early  maturity  is  a  chief 
factor  in  making  it  so  sure.  Barley 
and  early  oats  also  belong  in  this 
class.  Of  course,  if  drouth  come? 
early  enough  even  early  maturing 
crops  may  be  caught. 

Drouth  resistance,  the  quality 
essential  to  crops  that  must  pas'? 
through  dry  periods,  is  of  two  kinds. 
One  is  ability  to  make  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  moisture,  to  produce 
a  pound  of  dry  matter  with  the  least 
water.  The  other  is  ability  to  stand 
still  and  wait  for  rain.  Although  we 
commonly  think  of  the  first  of  thes^ 
as  the  outstanding  factor  in  drouth 
resistance,  the  second  is  really  the 
more  important. 

To  illustrate:  Compared  with  other 
farm  crops  corn  makes  a  very  eco- 
nomical use  of  water,  but  it  shows  a 
relatively  poor  ability  to  endure 
drouth,  particularly  after  tasseling 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  milo,  kafir 
and  related  crops  show  marked  abil- 
ity to  resume  growth  after  waiting  a 
long  time  for  moisture.  Alfalfa,  too, 
has  staying  qualities;  it  will  continue 
to  live  for  two  or  three  years  with  only 
enough  water  to  make  a  feeble  growth 

Soy  beans  seem  to  laugh  at  drouth. 
The  soy  bean  field  has  been  the  green- 
est field  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  this  summer.  Some  of  the 
varieties  stood  three  feet  high  the 
first  week  in  August.  We  shall  watch 
that  field  and  have  more  to  say  about 
it  later. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years  in  Nebraska  leads  us  to 
believe  that  we  might  profitably  re- 
place a  part  of  our  corn  acreage  with 
more  drouth-resistant  crops,  such  as 
milo  and  kafir,  and  perhaps  some  soy 
beans.  This  is  particularly  true  west 
of  the  central  part  of  the  state.  Many 
a  farmer  would  have  more  feed  this 
year  if  he  had  a  few  acres  of  milo  or 
kafir.  These  crops  make  silage,  too, 
only  slightly  inferior  to  corn  silage. 

One  reason,  probably,  why  these 
crops  are  not  grown  more  in  this 
state-  is  that  the  present  commercial 
varieties  do  not  mature  well  north  of 
the  southern  counties.  The  govern- 
ment is  at  work,  however,  breeding 
up  earlier  sorts.  Farmers  can  profit- 
ably give  some  attention  to  these 
drouth-resistant  crops. 


STRANGLES    KILLED    THE  CALF 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  June 
18  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  I 
saw  a  letter  from  J.  R.  C.  of  Custer 
county  telling  of  the  sudden  death  of 
a  calf  while  feeding  it  milk.  From 
my  own  experience,  I  believe  that  the 
calf  strangled  to  death.  I  have  had 
some  die  under  similar  conditions; 
sometimes  they  did  not  live  five  min- 
utes. When  they  are  strangling  I 
pick  them  up,  keeping  their  heads 
lowered,  shake   them   up   and  down 


and  tap  them  in  the  region  of  the 
lungs  with  my  hands.  They  soon 
begin  to  cough  and  revive  I  once 
saved  a  six-months-old  calf  that  way, 
and  several  younger  ones. 

MRS.  T.  S.  BAKER. 

Boyd  Co. 


Nelson  Mays,  near  Memphis  in 
Saunders  county,  threshed  3,108  bush- 
els of  winter  wheat  from  fifty-five 
acres,  or  an  average  of  fifty-six  and 
one-half  bushels  to  the  acre.  That 
must  be  nearly  the  record  for  so 
large  a  field. 


See  Our  Display  of 


At  the  State  Fair 

Kratzer  Carriages  embody  the  finest  material  and 
workmanship,  which  means  perfect  vehicles  in 
every  respect.  Made  in  the  West  for  the  West, 
they  are  adapted  to  use  on  Western  roads  and  are 
the  most  durable  and  economical  carriages  to  buy, 
while  the  beauty,  design  and  finish  are  a  source 
of  constant  satisfaction. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue,  and  see  our  exhibit 
in  the  Machinery  Building 

Dealers— A  Kratzer  Agen 
is  a  money  maker  and  a  bu 
ness  builder.    If  there  is 
agency  in  your  commun- 
ity, write  us  to  reserve 

your  territory.     Come  to  the 
factory  or  see  us  at  the  Fair. 


Kratzer  Carriage  Co., 


112  W.  First  Street 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


%  the  Cost 

Of  Fall  Plowing 

You  can  put  this  small,  light  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  and  "Self- 
Lift"  plow  up  against  the  stiff  est  kind  of  fall  plowing  and  easily  save  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  cost  of  horse  plowing  on  every  acre,  and  do  it  with 
less  drudgery.  You  can  plow  deep — 6  to  8  inches — finish  io  to  15  acres  daily 
and  do  a  better,  quicker  job.  Work  the  outfit  24  hours  every  day,  if  necessary. 
Specially  designed  carburetor  on  tractor  guaranteed  to  handle  cheapest 
KEROSENE  on  heavy,  light  or  no  loads.  No  plowman  needed.  One  man  runs 
the  entire  outfit  right  from  the  engine  platform. 


H 


The  27  B.  H.  P. 

ART- PAR 

•OIL  TRACTOR- 


R 


is  built  light,  yet  amply  strong,  with  no  dead  weight  to  drag  around  or  waste 
power.  Every  detail  is  simple  in  construction.  Tractor  has  only  300  parts — that 
is  500  to  1200  less  than  all  others.  Drive  wheels  are  solid  steel  castings — not  built 
up,  and  afford  31%  greater  surfnxe  contact,  due  to  wonderful  wave  form  lugs.  For 
extremely  soft  soil,  drivers  can  be  equipt  with  "Hold  Fast"  extension  lugs,  the  lugs 
that  hold  to  the  soil  with  a  bull  dog  grip,  yet  do  not  injuriously  pack  or  tear  it  up. 

The  Hart-Parr  "Self -Lift"  Plow 

is  one-third  lighter  and  has  one-third  less  parts  than  any  other.  Automatic  lift 
is  operated  by  a  slight  pull  on  a  rope  attached  to  the  clutch  lever.  Separate 
hand-lift  attachment  for  raising  or  lowering  any  individual  bottom  without  dis- 
turbing adjustment  of  rest  of  plow.  Special  spring  beam  coupler  permits  bot- 
toms to  skid  around  or  pass  over  stones,  etc.  Furrow  wheel  keeps  plow  straight 
in  furrow.  There  are  several  features  about  this  Tractor  and  plow  that  you 
ought  to  know  about  before  you  invest  in  a  power  equipment  We  build  a  power 
outfit  for  any  farm,  large  or  small.     WfH§  t(jday  fir  iUusirated  Mtalo^  ff>edal 

circulars,  etc.,  and  let  us  counsel  ixiith  you 
on  your  power  requirements. 


'  With  tractor  in  motion, 
engine  operator  is  clear- 
ing a  single  bottom  of 
trash.  Adjustment  of 
rest  of  plow  remains 


Hart-Parr  Go. 

208  Lawler  St. 
Charles  City,  la. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  ...J1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
vlthln  three  weeks  of  remittance,  not!:" 
ui .  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Ft  'mer   when    the   time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns'  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer:  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  The   Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


There   has  been  built 
Kate         up  in  this  state  a  sys- 
Adjustnients.   tern  of  very  carefully 

balanced  freight  rates 
from  jobbing  centers.  Distance  has  not 
been  the  deciding  factor  in  making 
these  rates;  instead  they  have  been 
so  adjusted  that  the  different  jobbing 
centers  can  compete  in  the  same  trade 
territory.  In  devising  a  system  of 
preferential  rates  of  this  kind  it  was 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
interstate  rates  from  eastern  manu- 
facturing points  to  the  different  Ne- 
braska cities.  A  concrete  example 
will  show  what  we  mean. 

The  first  class  rate  from  eastern 
cities  to  Lincoln  is  5  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  higher  than  to  Omaha.  In 
fixing  the  rates  from  these  two  cities 
to  towns  in  the  state  this  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Accordingly 
the  rate  to  Alliance,  for  instance,  is 
96  cents  from  Lincoln,  and  $1.01  from 
Omaha,  a  difference  of  5  cents  in 
favor  of  Lincoln,  which  exactly 
equalizes  Omaha's  advantage  in  the 
rate  from  the  east.  This  enables 
Omaha  and  Lincoln  wholesalers  to 
compete  in  Alliance  territory  on  equal 
terms. 

The  state  railway  commission  now 
proposes  to  reduce  class  rates  in 
Nebraska  20  per  cent.  A  uniform 
reduction  of  this  kind  of  all  class 
rates  would  throw  out  of  adjustment 
the  whole  system  of  preferential 
rates.  The  commission  proposes  to 
make  allowance  for  this  and  to  pro- 
vide for  preferential  points,  but  the 
schedule  they  have  worked  out  does 
slightly  disturb  the  present  balance. 
It  fixes  a  first  class  rate  of  65  cents 
from  Lincoln,  and  67  cents  from 
Omaha,  to  Alliance.  Since  the  state 
railway  commission  cannot  change 
the  rates  from  east,  this  would  give 
Omaha  a  3-cent  advantage  over  Lin- 
coln in  Alliance  territory. 

In  the  specific  case  mentioned 
Omaha  jobbers  would  gain,  but  in 
other  instances  they  would  lose.  Ne- 
braska jobbers  will  protest  against 
the  proposed  schedule  of  rates;  they 
do  not  want  the  present  balance  dis- 
turbed. Business  has  become  estab- 
lished on  preferential  rates,  they  say, 
and  to  disturb  the  adjustment  would 
cause  hardship.  This  illustrates  what 
we  have  often  said  on  this  page  that 
jobbers  and  merchants  in  general  are 
more  interested  in  rates  that  will 
equalize  competition  than  in  whether 
or  not  rates  are  exorbitant. 

It  is  clear  to  any  thinking  person 
that  to  make  rates  to  overcome 
geographical  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage is  not  a  legitimate  use  of  rate- 
making  power.  Yet  in  almost  every 
state,  and  everywhere  in  the  case  of 
interstate  rates,  that    has    been  the 


controlling  factor  in  rate-making. 
Preferential  rates  have  given  us  our 
overgrown  cities.  Rates  based  upon 
distance  would  have  developed  a 
hundred  smaller  cities  instead  of  a 
giant  Chicago.  It  would  have  worked 
no  hardship,  either,  if  rates  had  been 
made  that  way  from  the  beginning. 
In  Iowa  there  are  no  preferential 
rates  and  jobbers  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  situation;  they  would 
probably  object  as  much  to  a  change 
as  the  jobbers  in  this  state  are  doing 
now. 

Ultimately,  in  fairness  to  all,  both 
intrastate  and  interstate  rates  must 
go  to  a  distance  basis,  as  in  Iowa.  To 
get  to  that  basis  with  the  least  hard- 
ship to  businesses  already  established 
is  the  problem  that  confronts  rate- 
makers. 


In  a  letter  to  the  editor 
Insuring     a  Merrick    county  sub- 
Retnrns.     scriber  makes  this  com- 
ment:    "Well,  the  corn 
on  high  ground  is  gone.    Where  is 
the    commission    to    assure  farmers 
7  and  8  per  cent  upon  their  invest- 
ment?"    The   fact   that    our  state 
railway    commission    undertakes  to 
assure    one    of    our    public  service 
corporations  that  high  a  return  makes 
this  drive  very  pertinent. 

Natural  monopolies,  including  rail- 
roads, telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
and  express  companies,  must  either 
be  regulated  or  owned  by  the  public. 
In  this  country  we  have  chosen  regu- 
lation. There  is  a  belief,  fostered  by 
public  service  corporations,  that 
when  the  government  sets  a  limit 
upon  earnings  it  should  also  assure 
a  fair  return  upon  the  investment, 
quite  regardless  of  whether  the  corn 
crop  is  large  or  small.  Thus  when 
for  two  or  three  years  preceding  1912 
national  crops  were  somewhat  below 
normal,  the  railroad  tonnage  and 
earnings  fell  off  as  a  consequence, 
the  railroads  clamored  for  increased 
freight  rates. 

We  suspect  the  conviction  will 
ultimately  prevail  that  public  service 
corporations  should,  like  farmers, 
take  the  bad  along  with  the  good 
Since  that  principle  is  not  yet  wel' 
established  we  should  hesitate  before 
accepting  the  easy  theory  that  all  our 
trusts  should  be  regulated  like  the 
railroads.  When  production  was 
short  the  government  would  have  a 
hard  time  guaranteeing  profits  to 
everybody.  This  assuring  of  profits 
should  be  restricted  to  as  few  things 
as  possible,  else  we  will  collide  with 
natural  laws  and  get  into  trouble. 


Statesmen  speak  of  build- 
Building'  ing  up  a  navy  as  though 
a  Navy.      it  were  a  job  that  could 

some  time  be  completed. 
Unfortunately  for  taxpayers  building 
a  navy  is  like  woman's  work — never 
done.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  United 
States  had  a  navy  that  was  then 
considered  to  be  very  good.  At  least 
we  all  thought  so  after  the  victories 
at  Manila  and  Santiago.  The  cost  of 
all  the  vessels  of  every  kind  in  the 
two  squadrons  of  our  navy  at  that 
time  was  about  $130,000,000.  A  writer 
on  naval  affairs  tells  us  that  not  a 
single  one  of  all  those  splendid  fight- 
ing ships  is  now  in  service.  In  fact, 
the  most  of  them  have  been  out  of 
commission  for  several  years.  More 
than  that,  six  of  the  seventeen  first 
class  battleships  in  the  fleet  sent 
around  the  world  by  President  Roose- 
velt six  years  ago  are  down  and  out. 
All  this  shows  that  building  up  a 
navy  is  like  pouring  water  into  a  rat 
hole  in  dry  weather.  And  battle- 
ships cost  about  $15,000,000  apiece 
these  days.    Let  us  have  peace. 


Boosters  for  cross-country 
Isolation,    automobile    roads  must 

always  show  why  farmers 
should  be  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
such  highways.  A  highly  amusing 
argument  of  this  kind  has  just  come 
to  our  attention.  An  association  has 
been  formed  to  secure  funds  with 
which  to  build  a  concrete  roadway 
across  the  continent.  The  proposed 
roadway  would  be  primarily  for  auto- 
mobiles, of  course,  but  to  show  how 
it  would  benefit  farmers  one  of  its 
promoters  makes  this  ridiculous 
statement:  "The  highway  will  also 
be  of  material  use  to  the  farmer 
adjacent  to  the  route.  When  a  piece 
of  valuable  farm  machinery  breaks, 
and  harvesting,  or  some  other  im- 
portant work  is  delayed,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  but  a  few  hours  to  take 
the  part  over  the  highway  to  the 
nearest  blacksmith  or  machine  shop 
to  have  it  repaired,  and  the  farm  work 
will  be  resumed  in  a  few  hours,  when. 


heretofore,  the  journey  back  aiid 
forth  may  have  required  two  days." 
Two  days  to  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
back!  What  kind  of  roads  does  this 
man  suppose  farmers  are  traveling 
if  he  thinks  a  concrete  roadway  would 
reduce  to  a  few  hours  a  journey  that 
now  requires  two  days? 


The  state  superintendent 
Subsidized    has  prepared  application 

Schools.  blanks  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  state- 
aid  gchool  law  enacted  by  the  last 
legislature.  The  law  provides  that 
my  high  school  accredited  to  the 
state  university  (which  virtually 
means  a  town  high  school),  or  any 
consolidated  rural  high  school,  rural 
high  school  or  county  high  school  in 
the  state  that  has  or  will  secure  satis- 
factory equipment  for  teaching  agri- 
culture, manual  training  and  home 
economics,  may  be  designated  by  the 
state  superintendent  to  receive  aid 
from  the  state  to  maintain  such 
departments. 

There  are  restrictions,  however,  as 
to  the  number  of  schools  that  may 
receive  aid.  In  any  county  not  more 
'han  one  high  school  accredited  to 
'he  state  university,  and  two  of  the 
other  kinds  of  high  schools  enumer- 
ated in  the  law,  may  be  added  to  the 
state-aid  list  in  any  biennium.  Not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  appro- 
priation provided  for  state  aid  at  any 
time  shall  be  used  for  high  schools 
accredited  to  the  state  university; 
the  remainder  must  be  used  for  con- 
solidated rural  high  schools,  rural 
high  schools,  county  high  schools  and 
associated  districts.  The  number  of 
high  schools  in  the  state  that  may 
-eceive  aid  in  1913  and  1914  is  re- 
stricted to  thirty. 

The  sum  paid  by  the  state  to  a 
state-aid  high  school  shall  not  exceed 
?1,200  a  year,  nor  shall  the  subsidy 
exceed  one-half  of  the  total  sum  from 
all  sources  actually  expended  by  the 
district  in  maintaining  agricultural 
and  industrial  departments.  The 
total  appropriation  for  this  biennium 
is  $15,000,  The  object  of  the  law  is 
to  promote  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture, home  economics  and  manual 
draining  in  the  schools,  and  particu- 
'arly  to  train  teaehers  for  common 
schools  and  rural  schools. 

*    *  * 

With  its  repeated  enumer- 
Farmers     ations   of    the  different 

Faked.  kinds  of  rural  schools  to 
which  It  applies,  and  the 
provision  that  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  of  any  appropria- 
tion may  be  spent  in  high  schools 
accredited  to  the  state  university,  the 
law  seems  fair  on  its  face  and  quite 
favorable  to  farmers  and  their 
schools.  But  the  ghastly  joke  of  the 
situation  is  that  in  the  whole  state 
there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen 
"ural  or  county  high  schools  of  every 
description  that  can  receive  state  aid 
under  this  law,  and  they  are  mostly 
'ocated  in  towns.  There  are  only  two 
county  high  schools  and  three  rural 
high  schools  in  Nebraska;  of  these 
the  two  county  high  schools  are 
located  in  towns,  and  we  believe  the 
same  is  true  of  the  three  so-called 
rural  high  schools. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  law 
will  benefit  town  schools  almost  ex- 
clusively. The  one-third  of  the  ap- 
propriation that  must  be  granted  to 
various  kinds  of  rural  schools  will 
remain  largely  unexpended  unless  it 
is  paid  to  associated  schools,  or  some 
excuse  can  be  trumped  up  for  calling 
a  town  school  "rural."  The  law  will 
result  in  taxing  all  the  people  of  the 
state,  including  farmers,  to  help  to 
maintain  vocational  departments  in 
town  high  schools.  Even  though  the 
initial  appropriation  is  small,  the 
principle  involved  is  unfair. 

The  advocates  of  this  measure 
when  it  was  before  the  legislature 
urged  that  it  was  not  designed  to'  help 
a  comparatively  few  schools  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  taxpayers,  but  that 
it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole 
state  in  furnishing  schools  in  which 
teachers  of  agriculture,  manual  train- 
ing and  home  economics  for  common 
and  rural  schools"  might  be  trained. 
To  be  consistent  with  that  idea  the 
law  would  have  to  make  each  sub- 
sidized high  school  a  sort  of  state 
school  which  any  person  of  school 
age  within  the  state  might  attend 
free.  But  the  law  provides  that  for 
pupils  not  living  within  the  district 
of  a  state-aid  school  tuition  must  be 
paid,  either  by  the  pupil  or  parents, 
or  by  the  home  district  under  the 
free  high  school  law. 

This  means  that  the  farmers  of  any 
rural  school  district  not  maintaining 


a  high  school,  or  associated  with  one 
that  does,  must  help  to  pay  the  state 
subsidy  to  state-aid  schools,  and  then 
use  their  local  school  funds  to  pay 
the  tuition  of  pupils  from  their  dis- 
trict who  may  attend  one  of  them. 
It  is  an  unwarranted  use  of  state 
funds  to  help  looalities — localities 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  quite 
able  to  help  themselves. 

*    *  * 

What  does  the  ordinary 
Rural        eight -grade  country 
Tail-Enders.   school  get  out  of  this 

munificent  law?  It 
gets  a  chance  to  become  a  tail-ender 
fo  some  town  high  school.  The  law 
provides  that  when  any  rural  school 
shall  become  associated  with  a  state- 
aid  high  school,  teach  agriculture, 
home  economics  and  manual  training 
and  conduct  its  other  affairs  in  just 
the  way  prescribed  by  the  state 
superintendent  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  subsidized  school  to  which 
it  is  joined,  it  may  draw  from  the 
state-aid  fund  the  princely  sum  of 
$50  a  year.  That  is,  by  surrendering 
to  some  town  school,  a  rural  school 
district  may  draw  one-twenty-fourth 
as  much  of  a  subsidy  as  a  state-aid 
high  school!  This  is  an  affront  to 
farmers.  State  aid  distributed  in 
this  way  helps  the  strong  and  weak- 
ens the  weak.  State  aid  for  local  in- 
stitutions cannot  be  defended  even 
when  the  distribution  is  equitable, 
but  a  distribution  so  unfair  as  this 
law  will  make  under  existing  condi- 
tions in  Nebraska  is  wholly  bad.  The 
law  has  significance  not  because  of 
the  size  of  the  appropriation  to  be 
used  in  state  aid  this  year  and  next, 
but  because  it  commits  the  state  to 
an  unfair  policy.  In  the  future  when 
the  appropriations  become  larger,  as 
'hey  surely  will  if  the  law  is  allowed 
to  stand,  the  iniquities  of  the  plan 
will  become  more  apparent. 

How  this  bill  "got  by"  watchful 
farmers  in  the  last  legislature  is  more 
than  we  can  understand.  To  avoid 
being  accused  of  having  better  hind- 
sight than  foresight  in  this  matter  we 
will  state  that  this  bill  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  an  editorial  in 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  soon  after  it 
was  introduced  in  the  legislature. 


The     tariff     has  been 

Behind  called  the  mother  of 
(he  Wall,  trusts.  Evidently  Sen- 
ator Kenyon  of  Iowa 
believes  this  to  be  true,  for  he  has 
urged  that  all  products  of  monopolies 
be  placed  on  the  free  list.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  tariff  has 
been  a  tremendous  incentive  to  the 
formation  of  combinations  and  mo- 
nopolies. This  i6  obvious  from  an 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  a  tariff. 

First  consider  the  effect  of  a  tariff 
upon  a  commodity  produced  more 
cheaply  abroad  than  in  this  country. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  such  a  com- 
modity— well,  let  us  take  bananas. 
A  tariff  of  10  cents  apiece  would 
probably  shut  out  foreign  bananas 
and  encourage  a  hot-house  banana 
industry  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
the  price  of  bananas  would  be  greatly 
increased  to  consumers,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  growers,  if  they 
were  actively  competing  with"  each 
other,  would  make  unduly  large 
profits.  If  growers  could  produce 
bananas  for  5  cents  apiece,  compe- 
tition between  them  would  establish 
a  price  only  a  little  above  that.  The 
only  way  the  growers  could  realize 
the  full  price  possible  behind  the 
tariff  wall  would  be  to  combine;  and 
what  an  incentive  they  would  have! 

Second,  consider  the  effect  of  a 
tariff  upon  a  commodity  produced  in 
this  country  as  cheaply  as  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Take  plows,  for  in- 
stance. If  it  costs  practically  the 
same  to  produce  plows  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  then  a  tariff  of  $5  on 
each  plow  would  shut  out.  foreign 
plows.  So  long  as  the  manufacturers 
of  plows  in  this  country  were  actively 
competing  with  each  other,  however, 
they  could  not  boost  the  price  of  plows 
to  the  extent  of  the  $5  tariff. 

From  this  line  of  reasoning  orig- 
inated the  argument  that  the  tariff 
does  not  increase  prices.  But  if  the 
manufacturers  of  plows  could  get 
together  and  form  a  combination, 
they  could  then  boost  their  prices 
for  plows  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
tariff  before  inviting  foreign  compe- 
tition. Again,  what  an  incentive  to 
get  together!  Indeed  a  high  tariff 
tempts  manufacturers  to  form  a  trust 
just  as  a  choice  bone  tempts  a  hungry 
dog  when  it  is  dangled  before  him. 

When  it  is  realized  that  without 
forming  a  trust  the  profits  of  the 
operators  in  a  protected  industry  are 
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not  increased  by  the  tariff,  and  that 
by  combining  they  can  secure  the 
full  increase  in  price  allowed  by  the 
tariff  wall,  then  it  is  clear  that  the 
tariff  may  very  properly  be  called  the 
mother  of  trusts.  A  trust  can  be 
formed  in  a  country  walled  off  from 
competition  when  it  could  not  be 
organized  as  a  world-wide  institution. 


The  announcement  through 
Bonanza     the  newspapers  that  two 

Farms.  large  farms  in  North  Da- 
kota, aggregating  15,360 
acres,  will  soon  be  broken  up  into 
many  smaller  farms  of  average  size 
is  another  reminder  that  bonanza 
farming  is  going  out  of  fashion — and 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  doesn't 
pay.  None  of  the  famous  large  farms 
that  were  in  operation  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  were  made  to  pay,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  broken  up. 

Some  persons  express  the  fear  that 
farming  will  ultimately  fall  into  the 
hands  of  corporations  that  will  oper- 
ate vast  tracts  in  a  body.  There  is 
a  possibility  that  corporations  and 
individuals  may  acquire  vast  holdings 
of  land,  but  they  will  not  operate 
them  in  bonanza  farms,  for  every 
such  farm  has  been  a  flat  failure.  In 
a  factory  a  workman  is  put  at  a 
machine  under  a  foreman;  the  men 
can  be  worked  in  gangs.  On  the  farm 
it  is  altogether  different.  Each  work- 
man takes  his  machine  and  goes 
afield,  where  he  must  use  his  own 
initiative.  Irresponsible  workmen  can- 
not be  used  except  at  a  loss.  More- 
over, on  a  large  farm  there  is  too 
much  long-distance  hauling  and  too 
much  traveling  to  the  fields  and  back. 

Students  of  farm  management  prob- 
lems are  equally  positive  that  neither 
very  large  nor  very  small  farms  are 
profitable.  Farming  is  a  family  busi- 
ness, and  the  farm  just  large  enough 
for  the  family  to  operate,  with  the 
help  of  one  or  two  extra  hands  in  the 
busy  season,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
profitable  as  a  farming  proposition. 
Desire  to  harvest  a  crop  of  unearned 
increment  may,  and  we  believe  often 
does,  cause  farms  to  be  larger  than 
the  most  profitable  size  for  farming; 
but  even  a  land  speculator  cannot 
afford  to  operate  bonanza  farms,  par- 
ticularly after  the  price  of  land 
ceases  to  advance  rapidly  enough  to 
offset  his  farming  losses. 


RULING   OF  FAIRS  ASSOCIATION 

The  following  is  a  ruling  adopted 
by  the  American  Association  of  Fairs 
and  Expositions,  regarding  the  solic- 
itation of  newspaper  subscriptions  at 
fairs.  The  Nebraska  Farmer  approves 
this  ruling  and  will  conform  to  the 
conditions   stated  therein: 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  most  annoy- 
ing features  at  large  fairs  is  the 
constant  hectoring  of  patrons  by 
newspaper  solicitors  using  articles  of 
merchandise  as  inducements  to  secure 
subscribers ; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  no 
concession,  booth  or  privilege  be 
granted  for  newspaper  solicitors  ex- 
cept on  request  of  the  publisher  or 
manager  mailed  to  the  secretary  ten 
days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fair, 
which  request  must  contain  the  name 
of  the  publication,  privilege  desired, 
and  name  of  such  persons  or  solicitors 
(who  have  been  continuously  em- 
ployed for  a  period  of  three  months 
preceding  date  of  application). 

"That  such  solicitors  must  be  gen- 
tlemanly, courteous  and  honest  in 
dealing  with  the  public,  and  are  abso- 
lutely prohibited  from  using  any  form 
of  merchandise,  animal,  article  or 
tickets  for  future  drawings  as  gift 
or  sale  to  influence  subscriptions, 
under  penalty  of  expulsion  from 
grounds. 

"That  all  solicitors  must  purchase 
season  tickets  good  for  the  entire 
week. 

"And  all  solicitors  in  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions shall  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  the  space  or  booth  assigned 
them  by  the  management  of  the  fairs." 


EVILS  OF  TOWN  EDUCATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  cause 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  that  the 
high  schools,  through  the  free  tuition 
law  of  the  state,  draw  the  boys  and 
girls  from  the  country  schools  to  the 
towns.  They  become  accustomed  to 
the  town  life  and  after  living  there 
a  while  the  majority  of  them  are  apt 
to  think  that  they  are  too  good  to 
work  on  a  farm.  They  have  had  no 
practicable  agricultural  education  in 
the  schools  and  are  not  competent 
to  farm. 

Farmers  should  pay  more  attention 
to  farming  and  less  to  other  things. 


If  they  do  not,  the  people  will  become 
too  good  to  farm  and  we  will  all 
starve.  It  would  be  better  to  improve 
the  district  schools  by  using  the  Bible 
to  teach  children  the  moral  of  justice 
to  all.  Otherwise,  dishonesty  will  ruin 
the  country.  There  should  also  be 
a  good  agricultural  course  in  the 
rural  schools. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  the  ownership  of  land,  in 
order  that  those  who  live  in  town  can 
buy  land  if  they  want  it.  That  would 
be  an  important  factor  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  living. 

JOHN  H.  HENDRICKSON. 

Platte  Co.  v 


DRY  LAND  INVESTIGATORS  MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Great 
Plains  Co-operative  Association  was 
held  at  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  Au- 
gust 20,  21  and  22.  Included  in  this 
was  a  sectional  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Agronomy.  About  fifty 
representatives  from  nine  states  and 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultnre  were  present.  The  great 
plains  region  is  the  area  of  twenty- 
inch  rainfall  or  less,  extending  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  from  the 
Canadian  line  south  to  the  gulf. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  dry-land 
farming  as  found  and  studied  at  the 
different  experiment  stations  of  the 
states  and  government,  and  their 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  agri- 
culture in  the  great  plains  region.  It 
was  an  experience  meeting  where 
the  members  from  the  different  states 
had  the  opportunity  to  set  forth  the 
conditions  and  problems  at  their 
stations  and  to  compare  these  and 
the  results  with  those  of  the  other 
states. 

More  to  Be  Learned 

Many  things  are  not  yet  known 
about  agriculture,  especially  dry-land 
agriculture,  and  these  men  are  in- 
vestigators or  students  searching 
after  the  exact  truth.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  members  of  the  association  to 
expose  errors  in  experimental  prac- 
tice and  their  results.  While  the 
exposure  of  fakes  is  an  unpleasant 
task,  it  is  the  only  means  for  the 
honest  development  of  agriculture. 
The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  co-operates  with  the  state 
experiment  stations  in  the  solution 
of  the  dry-farming  problems,  and 
some  stations  are  established  under 
its  own  direction  and  supervision. 

North  Platte  was  an  ideal  place 
for  the  meeting  to  be  held  because  of 
the  splendid  facilities  and  induce- 
ments offered  by  the  Commercial  club 
of  North  Platte  and  the  efforts  of 
Postmaster  Davis  in  securing  the  use 
of  the  district  court  room  in  the  new 
federal  building  as  a  meeting  place. 
And  also  because  of  the  wide  variety 
of  conditions  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Probably  no  other  section 
has  such  a  variation  of  soil  within  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles.  The  North 
Platte  station  is  well  equipped  to 
experiment  along  these  lines  and  has 
obtained  much  valuable  data  of  prac- 
tical use  to  the  farmers  in  that  region. 
The  Commercial  club  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  make  the  visit  of  the 
association  in  North  Platte  a  pleas- 
ant one.  Wednesday  night  they  were 
entertained  by  the  club  at  the  Elks' 
rooms  and  Thursday  morning  motor 
cars  were  furnished  to  take  the  dele- 
gates for  a  visit  to  the  station,  three 
and  one-half  miles  south  of  North 
Platte.  Here  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  see  the  work  of  the  station 
and  its  problems. 

Deep  or  Shallow  Plowing 

There  is  not  space  to  give  in  detail 
the  substance  of  all  the  papers  read 
at  the  meeting,  however  worthy  they 
were  of  such  consideration.  Perhaps 
tillage  methods  and  moisture  investi- 
gations were  given  as  much  attention 
as  any  of  the  problems.  It  seemed 
from  data  available  that  shallow 
plowing  in  the  spring  was  better  than 
deep  plowing  in  producing  yields  of 
winter  and  spring  wheat,  corn,  oats 
and  barley.  Deep  tilling  for  dry  farm- 
ing, by  means  of  deep-tilling  imple- 
ments, is  of  doubtful  benefit.  Deep 
tilling,  ten  to  seventeen  inches  in 
depth  at  the  North  Platte  station  for 
the  past  season,  gave  the  lowest  yields 
of  any  of  the  methods.  Besides  the 
decrease  in  yield,  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring the  ground  is  very  great. 

Results  at  South  Dakota  showed 
that  the  best  yields  were  on  the  shal- 
low plowed  land — about  seven  to  eight 
inches  deep.  The  results  seem  to 
indicate  that  no  farmer  should  plow 
deep  every  year.    Four  foot  dynamit- 


ing and  twelve  inch  subsoiling,  at  the 
South  Dakota  station,  gave  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  while 
sixteen  inch  tilling  with  a  deep  till- 
ing machine  and  seven  inch  plowing 
yielded  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
indicating  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
bring  the  glacial  subsoil  to  the  sur- 
face. At  the  Kansas  station,  land 
plowed  seven  inches  deep  yielded 
three  bushels  more  than  deep  tilled 
ground  that  was  summer  fallowed. 
The  deep  tilled  soil  in  Kansas  is  also 
liable  to  be  affected  by  wind. 

In  the  moisture  investigations  it 
was  shown  that  without  available 
moisture,  crops  cannot  be  grown  by 
any  means,  and  all  methods  which 
will  store  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
make  soil  moisture  more  available 
to  the  plants  will  be  highly  beneficial 
to  dry-land  farming.  The  dry-farming 
problem  is  to  make  the  most  econom- 
ical use  of  soil  water.  Prof.  T.  A. 
Kiesselbach  of  the  Nebraska  univer- 
sity, pointed  out  that  the  difference 
in  crop  production  seems  to  be  due 
to  moisture  availability,  and  that  very 
often  there  is  enough  moisture  in  the 
soil  to  keep  the  plant  growing  if  it 
was  available. 

More  Intensive  Farming 

A  paper  on  "The  Mission  of  Dry- 
Land  Stations"  by  W.  P.  Snyder,  su- 
perintendent of  the  North  Platte 
station,  admirably  set  forth  the  diffi- 
culties and  problems  of  the  work.  He 
said  that  the  problem  seems  to  be 
to  make  the  old  land  produce  more, 
rather  than  to  increase  the  acreage. 
This  means  more  intensive  farming. 
The  results  that  show  dollars  gained 
or  lost  are  the  ones  which  the  farmers 
want.  He  also  pointed  out  the  un- 
certainty of  laying  down  rules  for  the 
farmers  to  follow.  The  kind  of  crops 
and  the  varieties  to  grow  are  prob- 


lems that  can  be  answered  easily. 
But  one  year's  results  mean  almost 
nothing  and  those  of  ten  years  may 
mean  very  little.  The  dry-land  prob- 
lem is  a  lifework  and  only  by  constant 
application  will  satisfactory  results 
be  obtained. 

Dean  Burnett  of  the  Nebraska  uni- 
versity spoke  on  "The  Relation  of 
Livestock  to  Dry  Fawning."  He  said 
that  to  follow  the  method  of  the 
single-crop  system  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  farmer.  The  raising  of 
livestock  should  be  combined  with 
that  of  grain  growing.  Silage,  the 
silo  and  milch  cows  are  the  solution 
of  the  dry-land  problem.  He  showed 
the  practicability  of  building  pit  silos 
in  loess  and  clay  soils  at  a  small  cost. 
These  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well 
as  the  more  expensive  above-ground 
types.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  growing  leguminous  crops  wher- 
ever possible.  The  protein  in  alfalfa  can 
be  obtained  at  one-half  of  what  it  would 
cost  in  concentrated  protein  feeds.  Pork 
production  at  the  North  Platte  sta- 
tion has  been  more  profitable  than 
other  livestock.  The  grain  fed  to  the 
hogs  has  been  made  to  pay  from  one 
and  one-half  to  twice  the  cost  of  the 
corn,  which  averaged  about  50  cents 
a  bushel.  As  we  increase  the  ability 
to  grow  forage  and  livestock,  a  com- 
bination of  these  with  grain  growing 
will  be  more  profitable  than  the 
single-crop  system,  exclusively. 

At  a  business  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  succeeding  year:  G. 
K.  Helder  of  Kansas,  president;  Dean 
J.  H.  Sheppard  of  North  Dakota,  vice- 
president;  E.  C.  Chilcott  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
secretary.  Hays,  Kansas,  was  selected 
as  the  meeting  place  of  the  associa- 
tion next  year. 


Anticipating  The  Future 

By  S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  vexed  situations  in  connection  witn  farming 
is  the  element  of  chance  which  enters  into  it.  The  farmer  deals  with  an 
element  over  which  he  has  no  control.  That  is  the  weather.  All  that  he 
can  possibly  do  is  to  use  past  experience  as  a  basis  for  anticipating  the  future. 

The  summer  of  1913,  throughout  the  corn  belt  territory,  has  been  an 
unusual  one,  and  yet  it  is  not  without  precedent.  The  writer  can  remember 
within  the  brief  period  of  twenty  years  the  total  loss  of  the  staple  crops 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  central  states.  In  1894  Nebraska  had 
practically  no  corn,  wheat,  oats  or  alfalfa.  In  1901  the  corn  crop  in  Nebraska 
was  almost  a  total  loss,  the  wheat  crop  was  light,  oats  amounted  to  almost 
nothing,  and  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  in  the  state  was  comparatively  small. 

During  this  year  Nebraska  has  produced  the  largest  wheat  crop  in 
the  history  of  the  state.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  the  largest  ever 
grown.  Oats  was  almost  an  average  crop.  At  this  time  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  estimate  the  probable  yield  of  corn,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  total  yield  for  the  state  will  be  more  than  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

The  rather  acute  feature  of  the  situation  is  this:  There  are  some 
sections  in  which  there  will  be  very  little  feed  with  which  to  finish  livestock 
for  the  market.  In  other  sections  where  there  is  very  little  corn  the  tendency 
is  to  sell  the  livestock  rather  than  to  feed  wheat.  These  are  the  conditions 
that  suggested  the  caption,  "Anticipating  the  Future." 

Strange,  though  not  unusual,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  drouth  year  of  1894 
certain  far-seeing  farmers  made  more  money  than  ever  before  or  since.  They 
anticipated  the  future.  They  took  advantage  of  the  other  fellows'  mis- 
management. They  bought  young  cattle  at  very  low  prices  and  roughed  them 
through  until  1896,  when  Nebraska  produced  the  largest  corn  crop  in  its  history. 

The  same  thing  will  happen  this  year.  There  will  be  quite  an  abundance 
of  rough  feed  in  Nebraska  if  it  is  properly  saved.  A  silo  will  save  enough 
feed  from  nearly  every  Nebraska  cornfield  to  carry  through  all  of  the  live- 
stock on  the  farm,  excepting  hogs.  With  the  imminent  prospect  of  high 
prices  for  livestock  it  certainly  seems   wise  to   hold   the   young  animals. 

In  the  matter  of  feeding  wheat  to  hogs  the  results  of  many  experiments 
show  that  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  and  corn  for  fattening  hogs  is  the 
same.  At  the  present  time  the  prevailing  price  for  wheat  at  the  local  markets 
is  around  70  cents.  It  may  go  higher,  or  a  little  lower.  Corn  is  not  easily 
obtainable  at  less  than  75  cents.  It  will  probably  drop  to  from  65  to  70  cents 
when  the  new  crop  is  on  the  market.  Therefore,  since  the  feeding  value  is 
equal  there  certainly  is  very  good  reason  why  the  farmer  who  has  wheat  and 
not  corn  should  feed  wheat  at  70  cents  per  bushel  instead  of  selling  young 
hogs  and  pigs  at  a  sacrifice.  The  wheat  should  be  ground  or  cracked  before 
it  is  fed. 

There  are  a  very  few  sections  in  Nebraska  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
feed  to  enable  the  farmers  to  hold  both  their  cattle  and  hogs.  In  contrast 
to  this  is  the  very  general  condition  where  farmers  could  profitably  buy  young 
stock  and  feed  out  at  once  or  rough  through  for  another  year.  If  these  two 
farmers  could  be  brought  together  an  exchange  of  very  large  general  benefit 
would  be  made. 

Therefore  I  am  offering  the  services  of  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  to 
bring  about  this  desired  result.  Any  subscriber  of  this  paper  who  has  young 
cattle,  horses  or  hogs  which  he  feels  that  he  cannot  possibly  hold  may  make 
the  announcement  in  one  issue  of  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  free  of  charge. 
Simply  fill  out  the  enclosed  blank  and  mail  to  us  immediately.  This  will 
get  you  into  touch  with  more  than  50,000  farmers,  a  very  large  number  of 
whom  are  in  a  position  to  buy  and  handle  such  stock. 


NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO.,  Lincoln,  Neb.: 

I  have  for  immediate  sale  cattle,  hogs,  horses 

Name  P.  0  State  
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This  is  important 
—send  today  for 
the  "NATIONAL* 
Style  Book  — 
don't  put  itoff.  It 
offers  many  bar- 
pains  like  these: 
Waists  $  49to$7.98 
Bilk  Dresses 

6  98  to  21. 7S 
Ready- Made  Suits 

9.98  to  25.00 
Hats  .69  "  7.98 
Ladies'  Coats 

4.98  to  25.00 
Ladies'  Shoes 

.79  to  4.98 


Silk  Dresses  for  Misses  and  Small  Women 
Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  - 
Suits  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  - 
Boys'  and  Young  Men's  Clothing 
Children's  Dresses  - 
Children's  Coats  ------ 


$4.98  to  $12.98 

4  98  "  15.C8 
8.S8  "    17. CO 
.49  "    12. C8 
.79  "  6.98 
3.98  "  7.98 

Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear.  Hosiery.  Scarfs.  Toil-.  Gloves.  Leather  Gnra"8, 
Jewelry  and  a  complete  line  o£  Boyb',  Mines'  and  Children's  Wearing  Appaiel. 

"NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suits 

Made  to 
Measure 

•*  NATIONAL'*  Tailor-Made  Suits  are  shown  in  a  separate  Suit  Booklet 
containing  fashion  plates  of  all  the  now  styles.  This  Suit  Booklet  is  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  *'  NATIONAL  "  Style  Book-    So  j  lease  note  earefullj  : 

2  hia  Special  Suit  Booklet  is  sent  glatlly>  but  only  when  asked  /or. 


109S  to  $35 


'NATIONAL**  Policy 


We  prepay  postage  and  expresaage  on  all  our  goods  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Every  "NATIONAL"  parment  has  the  "NATIONAL"  Guarantee  Ta? 

attached.  This  tag  says  that  you  may  return  any  garment  not  eatirfactciy 
to  you  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  express  charges  both  whys. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 
282  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO.,  282  W.  24!h  St..  New  York  Ci:>- 

Please  send  me,  free,  my  copy  of  the  "NATIONAL"  Fall  Style  Book. 
Name  


Address      -  —  

Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  T.vlor-Made  Suits  for  Fall?  And 
do  you  wish  us  also  to  send  you,  together  with  vour  "NATIONAL"  Money- 
Saving  Style  Book,  the  Special  Booklet  of  "NATIONAL"  Made-to-Measure 

Tailored  Suits?.  

At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  samples  of  beautiful  new  Fall  Materials 
lor  Tailor-Made  Suits  if  you  state  here  colors  you  prefer. 


Colors  : 


DoYou  Want  This 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  fann- 
er in  each 
commnn  1  - 
ty  can  r;et' 
one  for 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  his  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  frame.    All  No.  9  gnlvani: 
..-ira  mesh.    Special  hinges.  Patented  eelf-lo<  k  . 
latch.    Steel  center  brace.    Unbreaka  U.  Rai-e 
at  either  end.   Sold  on  50  days*  trial  at  car  ape 
cial  direct- to- you  factory  price- 

W.  *  VOORHEES,  Mgr.  Standar   Mis.  Co 
3>4  Main  St.        Cedar  Falls.  lotva 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  ^« 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum"^mj5rv 
mer  at  Small  Cost.     ■tsmsaB-k >s£ 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  B3rBE^"j!p 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictures  ^^^P|wy 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Oo  it  Now.  ^Mw^ 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago^fl* 
Acrmotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  ill  Cal. 


CLEANING 

DYEING 
PRESSING 

LINCOLN  CLEANING 
2H  DYE  WORKS 

3Z0-322  SO.II™.  ST. 


SHEEP  ON  ALFALFA 

A  South  Dakota  subscriber  writes: 
"Are  sheep  subject  to  bloat  when 
running  on  alfalfa  pasture?  What 
gain  can  you  expect  from  such  pas- 
ture? Give  instructions  to  relieve 
bloat  in  cattle  when  pastured  on 
alfalfa." 

Yes,  sheep  are  very  apt  to  bloat 
when  pastured  on  alfalfa.  To  lessen 
this  danger  some  sheepmen  follow 
the  practice  of  turning  them  on  the 
alfalfa  for  the  first  time  after  they 
have  had  a  full  feed  of  grass  or  hay, 
with  grain,  if  they  have  been  receiv- 
ing grain;  then  they  are  not  taken 
off  again.  The  theory  is  that  the 
sheep  do  not  then  gorge  themselves 
with  the  green  stuff  at  any  time,  as 
they  would  if  turned  on  hungry 
either  the  first  time  or  at  subsequent 
intervals.  But  even  this  system  does 
not  insure  against  loss.  The  gains 
that  may  be  expected  on  sheep  pas- 
turing on  alfalfa  depends  upon  the 
age  of  the  sheep.  Weaned  lambs 
should  gain  about  six  or  eight  pounds 
a  month. 

Bloat  in  cattle  is  relieved  by  "tap- 
ping" to  allow  the  gas  in  the  stomach 
to  escape.  It  is  better  to  use  a 
trocar  and  canula  for  this  purpose, 
but  in  emergencies  a  knife  may  be 
used.  The  incision  should  be  made 
at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
swelling  on  the  left  side  about  half 
way  between  the  point  of  the  hip  and 
the  last  rib. 


Writs  ror  Prio  List.   Lincoln.  N«»» 


ECONOMY  STEEL  SILO  ROOF 

No  silo  Is  complete  without  It. 
For  Round  Silos—wood,  cement, 
hollow  tile,  brick  or  concrete. 
26  gauge  steel.  Easy  to  put  on. 
Rust  and  Lightning  Proof. 
HES  MOINES  SILO  &  MFG.  CO.  502  NEW  YORK  AVE   OES  MOINES  IOWA. 


We  can  encore  rii  advertiser  only 
by  your  applause 


Late  cultivation  of  corn  is  fre- 
quently advocated  by  enthusiasts  In 
soil  culture,  but  experiments  show 
that  it  does  not  give  uniformly  favor- 
able results.  Two  years  nut  of  four 
at  the  North  Platte  sub-station  late 
cultivation  increased  the  yield  and 
two  years  it  decreased  the  yield.  It 
is  not  practice,  therefore,  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  bring  increased 
yields. 


bnvQ  Circlo 

Pay/   it  <alorv  6, 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  Shis  Bepartmenfs  ic 
f%B  Xdltor,  Mrs.  W.  L  McKenney,  Palmer  Nab, 

Mrs.  McKenney  On  Yacation 

After  leaving  Flathead  lake,  which 
I  described  in  my  last  letter,  we 
journeyed  up  the  Columbia  river  by 
steamboat  and  over  the  hills  by  stage 
to  the  beautiful  Lake  Chelan,  which 
was  also  mentioned  before.  An  old 
lady  whose  early  life  had  been  spent 
in  Indiana  and  her  later  years  in 
Oklahoma,  entertained  the  whole 
crowd  by  her  comments  on  the  scenery 
that  we  were  passing  along  the  river. 

I  think  that  the  afternoon  we  spent 
at  Wenachter  was  the  hottest  I  ever 
experienced.  The  sun  blazed  down  so 
fiercely  that  it  seemed  probable  that 
one  would  be  r.educed  to  a  grease  spot 
when  in  its  direct  rays.  The  ther- 
mometer registered  105  in  the  shade 
of  the  depot  and  that  was  the  coolest 
place  we  could  find.  The  stage  drivers 
at  Chelan  Falls  insisted  that  we  put 
on  the  ulsters  that  they  carried  to 
protect  us  from  the  clouds  of  dust 
which  we  would  encounter  along  the 
roads. 

We  had  a  jolly  crowd  on  the  steam- 
boat. Besides  the  Oklahoma  crowd 
and  numerous  other  persons  travel- 
ing alone,  there  was  a  party  of  seven 
or  eight  from  Spokane,  including  a 
high  school  professor  who  was  most 
friendly  and  jolly.  We  were  spared 
the  promised  dust  on  the  stage  road. 
Before  we  reached  the  dusty  part  of 
the  journey,  a  friendly  shower  cooled 
the  atmosphere,  settled  the  dust,  and 
made  the  rest  of  the  ride  a  pleasant 
one. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  possibilites 
and  drawbacks  of  the  country  as  I 
see  them.  Of  the  country  we  have 
passed,  it  would  be  better  to  speak 
as  we  are  admonished  to  speak  of  the 
dead — only  of  its  virtues,  ignoring  the 
faults— so  I  am  only  rambling  along 
about  the  pleasures  of  traveling 
through  this  country  and  using  rose- 
colored  glasses  to  see  it. 


Safe  Candies 

Children  crave  sweets  and  their 
longing  for  candy  is  a  perfectly 
natural  one  that  should  be  satisfied. 
But  don't  depend  on  "store"  candies 
to  supply  it.  Even  candies  that  are 
guaranteed  aboslutely  pure  may  con- 
tain something  that  is  harmful.  The 
best  way  is  to  make  the  most  of  the 
candy  at  home. 

"Too  much  trouble?"  But  it's  very 
little  trouble;  no  more  than  to  make 
the  syrup  used  on  the  table.  While 
the  meals  are  cooking,  place  the  pan, 
with  the  dissolved  sugar,  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  and  the  candy  will  make 
itself. 

One  of  the  best  candies,  and  one 
which  nearly  all  children  and  adults 
like,  is  made  of  brown  sugar  and  nuts. 
Put  enough  water  or  milk  on  the  sugar 
to  dissolve  it,  using  white  sugar,  if 
the  flavor  of  the  full  strength  brown 
sugar  is  not  relished,  and  allow  it  to 
boil  slowly  until  it  threads  or  makes 
a  soft  ball  when  dropped  in  cold 
water.  Remove  it  from  the  stove  and 
allow  it  to  stand,  until  it  cools  slightly 
and  then,  with  a  heavy  spoon,  stir 
until  it  grains.  Pour  it  over  nut  meats 
♦hat  have  been  spread  on  a  buttered 
dish. 

That  is  all.  The  children  will  do 
the  rest.  It  may  be  marked  and 
broken  into  squares  if  desired.  This 
brown  sugar  candy  is  especially 
nourishing  and  healthful;  the  nuts 
make  it  a  real  food. 

Make  chocolate  fudge  by  using  white 
sugar  and  cooking  in  the  same  way. 
Add  the  dissolved  chocolate  when 
nearly  done  and  stir  when  partly  cool 
as  with  the  nut  candy.  By  varying 
the  flavorings,  a  variety  of  candies 
may  be  made  in  this  way.  If  choco- 
late creams  are  desired  let  the  chil- 
dren make  them  and  dip  them  them- 
selves. Mix  powdered  sugar  to  a 
paste  with  sweet  cream.  Roll  into 
balls,  dip  in  melted  chocolate  and 
allow  to  cool. 


Two  acres  of  cornstalks  placed  in 
the  silo  are  worth  in  feeding  about 
the  same  as  three  acres  of  stalks  cut 
pnd  fed  as  fodder.  This  shows  how 
the  corn  crop  may  best  he  "utilized. 


The  Land  Problem  in  Oklahoma 

To  Home  Circle:  In  this  day  much 
is  said  of  the  ideal  mother  and  the 
protection  of  motherhood.  I  would 
like  to  show  you  how  our  present 
system  of  land  monopoly  worked  on 
two  large  families  here. 

Mr.  S.  has  nine  children.  They 
bought  a  quarter  section  here  for 
$10,000  last  June.  Mr.  F.,  with  eight 
children,  are  the  poorest  of  renters, 
and  it  is  a  problem  where  to  move 


next  year.  A  third  party,  with  some 
money,  had  Mr.  F.  work  on  Mr.  S.'s 
despondent  feelings  about  his  invest- 
ment, so  one  morning  in  town,  after 
keeping  him  closeted  for  several 
hours  until  he  was  not  himself,  he 
induced  him  to  sign  a  contract  to  sell 
his  place  to  the  third  party  for  $7,000. 
Mr.  S.  hurried  home  to  have  his  wife 
sign  the  deed.  She  read  the  deed  and 
signed  it,  not  knowing  of  the  contract 
or  that  such  a  document  could  legally 
read  one  figure  and  a  deed  hold  good 
for  another,  and  the  farm  is  sold. 
She  is  just  a  good  motherly  woman— 
a  good  housewife  and  too  busy  with 
the  ever-growing  family  to  know  the 
intricacies  of  our  laws. 

The  third  party  and  the  abstractor 
belong  to  the  same  church  and  knew 
that  they  were  buying  under  false 
pretenses,  cheating  a  poor  mother 
and  children  and  turning  them  out, 
almost  penniless,  because  the  con- 
tract read  that  Mr.  S.  must  pay  up  all 
interest  and  commission,  besides  giv- 
ing a  share  of  the  crop.  A  competent 
lawyer  says  that  they  must  take  their 
medicine. 

Of  course  Mr.  F.  will  be  allowed 
to  live  on  Mr.  S.'s  old  farm  next  year 
and  he  is  assured  a  shelter,  but  at  a 
terrible  cost  to  Mr.  S.  and  his  family. 
But  that  doesn't  matter.  We  have 
done  the  other  fellow  first.  Where 
is  all  that  talk  about  the  brotherhood 
of  man?  Is  it  a  fine  something  to  be 
preached  but  not  practiced? 

We  mothers  who  feel  that  there  ig 
no  danger  of  our  husbands  making 
such  mistakes,  draw  our  skirts  close 
fnd  know  that  we  are  safe  with  our 
children.  But  parents,  listen!  Are 
your  children  free  from  the  environ- 
ment of  those  other  hampered  chil- 
dren? Will  they  not  meet  in  school 
and  in  other  public  places  and  may 
not  their  influence  counteract  all  your 
good  counsel?  This  is  another  good 
reason  why  farmers'  wives  need  edu- 
cation and  should  work  in  clubs  a& 
well  as  the  homes.  We  cannot  be- 
come a  unit  to  ourselves  but  are  a 
part  of  the  intricate  whole  of  society, 
and  if  we  are  not  working  for  its 
betterment,  we  have  no  cause  to 
complain. 

During  these  warm  days  we  cannot 
do  much  toward  improving  condi- 
tions, but  next  winter  we  can  make 
our  school  house  a  social  center  to 
work  from,  and  make  a  study  of  the 
problems  we  must  meet  and  that  will 
mean  ?o  much  to  our  children.  Are 
you  alive  to  your  opportunities? 

MAMIE  SCHELLENBERG. 

Oklahoma. 


Uses  for  Paraftine 

To  Home  Circle:  Paraffine  has  come 
into  general  use  for  many  purposes. 
It  must  first  be  melted  and  then  poured 
over  the  surface,  which  should  be  cold 
to  get  the  best  results.  For  sealing 
bottles  of  pickles  or  catsup,  push  the 
cork  into  the  bottle  far  enough  to 
leave  a  little  hollow.  Fill  with  the 
melted  paraffine,  and  the  bottle  will 
be  air-tight.  If  the  corks  in  bottles 
which  contain  acids  or  other  strong 
chemicals  are  laid  in  hot  paraffine 
until  they  are  soaked  with  it,  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  will  not  eat  the 
cork,  as  paraffine  renders  them  acid- 
proof. 

Wooden  tubs  and  pails  in  which 
butter,  pickles  and  other  products 
are  to  be  stored  may  be  rendered 
water-tight  by  the  use  of  paraffine. 
Keep  the  paraffine  on  the  fire  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  go  over  the  surface 
to  be  coated  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
it,  care  being  taken  to  work  it  well 
into  every  crevice.  To  get  the  best 
results,  have  the  tubs  or  pails  slightly 
warm,  so  that  the  wax  will  sink  into 
the  pores  of  the  wood. 

For  Sealing  Jams  and  Jellies  — 
When  the  jam  or  jelly  Is  cool,  wipe 
the  inside  rim  of  glass  with  a  damp 
cloth,  and  afterward  with  a  dry  cloth 
so  as  to  clean  it  perfectly;  then  pour 
in  the  melted  paraffine  until  it  Is 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Let 
stand  until  the  paraffine  turns  white. 
No  other  cover  is  necessary. 

For  Ironing  —  A  teaspoonful  of 
melted  paraffine  mixed  with  the  hot 
starch  insures  a  smooth,  glossy 
finish.  Try  it  and  notice  the  differ- 
ence on  ironing  day.  Irons  are  kept 
smooth,  bright  and  clean  by  rubbing 
them  with  paraffine  covered  with 
muslin.  This  will  positively  prevent 
sticking  to  clothes  while  ironing. 

For  Preserving  Autumn  Leaves  — 
Place  the  leaves  between  two  pieces 
of  blotting  paper  and  subject  them 
to  slight  pressure  to  remove  the  mois- 
ture, then  place  them  between  two 
pieces   of   white    paper    or  muslin. 
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thoroughly  saturated  with  melted 
paraffine,  pressing  them  with  a  hot 
iron.  The  result  will  be  pliable, 
glossy  leaves  which  will  retain 
their  natural  color  for  an  indefinite 
period.  S.  G. 

Salmon  Loaf  and  Sauce 

To  Home  Circle:  Here  is  a  good 
recipe  for  salmon  loaf.  The  following 
ingredients  are  required:  One  can 
of  salmon ;  one  cupful  of  bread 
crumbs;  three  tablespoonfuls of  melted 
butter;  two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped 
parsley;  four  well  beaten  eggs;  pep- 
per and  salt.  Mince  the  salmon,  take 
out  the  bones  and  save  the  liquor  for 
sauce.  Add  the  other  ingredients  to 
the  salmon — the  eggs  last.  Place  in  a 
buttered  mold  and  steam  for  one  hour, 
or  bake  for  thirty  minutes.  The 
parsley  may  be  left  out. 

Salmon  Sauce — Cream  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  with  one  of  flour 
and  pour  over  this  one  cupful  of  boil- 
ing water.  Add  the  salmon  liquor, 
salt  and  red  pepper,  and  pour  over 
the  salmon  loaf,  prepared  according 
to  the  above  recipe. 

MRS.  BEN  BATTERMAN. 

Clay  Co. 


Unsanitary  liislnvashing 

The  bacteriological  detective  would 
have  but  little  difficulty  in  proving 
the  ordinary  housewife  guilty  of  using 
improper  methods  to  wash  dishes. 
Dishes  washed  in  the  ordinary  way 
have  been  tested  for  bacteria  and 
showed  the  presence  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  organisms,  while  those 
that  had  had  an  application  of  hot 
water  with  a  little  soap  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  then  rinsed  thoroughly 
with  hot  water  and  wiped  with  a 
sterilized  cloth,  were  practically 
sterile. 

The  bacteria  found  on  dishes  are 
often  the  ones  that  carry  disease, 
especially  if  there  is  a  sick  person  in 
the  house,  and  they  may  transfer  it 
to  other  members  of  the  family.  We 
all  know  that  the  dishwashing  is  one 
of  the  most  objectionable  tasks  to 
housewives,  but  a  little  more  care  in 
it  and  thus  safeguard  the  health  of 
the  family  will  more  than  repay  her 
for  the  extra  trouble.  Hot  water  is 
cheap  and  also  the  chemicals  which 
will  properly  cleanse  the  dishes,  and 
therefore  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  be 
more  sanitary  in  the  kitchen? 


Education  for  Women 

To  Home  Circle:  Special  education 
for  the  boy  is  demanded  today  as  the 
road  to  efficiency  and  success.  It  is 
no  less  necessary  to  the  girl,  who 
faces  the  same  demand  for  individual 
efficiency  as  a  measure  of  her  success. 

The  girl  of  today  has  demonstrated 
her  ability  to  achieve  success  in  lines 
of  general  education.  Our  modern 
life  especially  demands  technical 
knowledge  and  skill.  Motherhood  and 
home-making  are  conceded  to  be  high 
callings,  worthy  of  the  best  technical 
training  which  the  schools  can  give. 
The  fate  of  thp  nation  lies  in  the 
virility  and  strength  of  its  unborn 
generations. 

Efficiency  in  the  home  requires  a 
knowledge  of  cooking  and  use  of 
proper  food;  the  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation  of  houses;  the  questions 
of  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal ; 
and  of  all  those  questions  which 
vitally  affect  the  life  of  the  family. 

The  welfare  of  society  and  the  well- 
'leing  of  the  nation  ace  vitally  affected 
by  the  efficiency  of  specialized  educa- 
tion for  women.  This  technical  train- 
ing can  be  secured,  in  addition  to  a 
good  general  education  in  the  agri- 
cultural college,  where  one-half  of  the 
college  course  is  devoted  to  general 
and  one-half  to  technical  education. 

The  demand  for  strong  and  well 
trained  teachers  in  the  science  of 
home  economics  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  Schools  everywhere  are  awak- 
ening to  the  necessity  of  vocational 
training  in  education.  Colleges  with 
well  established  vocational  courses 
and  good  laboratories  offer  much 
greater  advantages  to  students  than 
those  with  only  rudimentary  courses 
and  equipment. 

Making  work  easier  makes  the 
individual  more  efficient.  Cutting  out 
waste  through  scientific  knowledge  is 
equivalent  to  saving  money.  It  is 
often  the  means  of  saving  life  and  of 
increasing  both  health  and  happiness. 
Bringing  the  best  scientific  knowledge 
to  one's  work  increases  one's  ability 
to  serve  society  and  attain  the  largest 
individual  success.  The  women  of 
tomorrow  may  increase  their  effi- 
ciency in  society  through  vocational 
education. 

The  college  of  agriculture  of  the 


state  university  offers  this  opportun- 
ity to  women  through  its  home  eco- 
nomics course.  The  university  opens 
for  registration  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 17.  You  may  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity. 

E.  A.  BURNETT, 
Dean   of  Agriculture. 
University  of  Nebraska. 


If  it  is  not  desirable  to  take  up  the 
floor  covering  when  painting,  spread 
newspapers  all  over  the  floor,  several 
thicknesses,  and  the  painting  may  be 
done  over  carpets.  A  little  practice 
will  enable  one  to  use  paint  without 
dropping  much.  Dip  the  tip  of  the 
brush  into  the  paint  and  brush  it 
lightly  against  the  top  of  the  paint 
can  as  it  is  lifted,  leaving  only  the 
quantity  that  the  brush  will  hold 
without  dripping. 


Empty  lamp  bowls  frequently, 
using  this  dead  oil  and  sediment  for 
kindling  purposes  instead  of  putting 
it  back  in  the  oil  can.  Burners  and 
wicks  will  last  longer  without  clean- 
ing or  changing  when  the  sediment  is 
emptied  out  frequently. 


Keep  a  bill-hook  or  other  sharp- 
pointed  hook  on  which  to  hang  all 
the  soft  tissue  paper  that  comes  with 
shoes  and  various  other  things.  It  is 
excellent  for  polishing  lamp  chimneys, 
as  well  as  for  numerous  other  clean- 
ing purposes. 


l^urtfPoqplQ 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L  McKermey,  Palmer,  NecrasiU 

PRIZE  STORY 


Unexpected  Visitors 

One  day  while  mamma  and  I  were 
sitting  on  the  porch  a  large  touring 
car  drove  into  the  yard.  Mamma 
went  out  to  see  what  the  persons 
wanted  and  they  asked  if  they  could 
camp  under  our  trees.  Mamma  told 
them  they  could  and  they  drove  the 
car  into  the  buggy  shed.  They  then 
put  up  a  large  canvas  tent  and  cooked 
supper  on  an  oil  stove.  There  were 
two  young  ladies,  a  young  man  and 
their  father  in  the  party. 

In  the  morning  they  drove  to  the 
next  town  and  did  not  get  back  until 
after  noon.  One  of  my  friends  was 
going  home  with  me  and  I  waited  for 
her.  When  we  were  about  half  way 
there  the  car  overtook  us  and  we 
rode  the  rest  of  the  way.  That  even- 
ing we  had  a  lovely  motor  car  ride 
with  one  of  the  young  ladies  and  her 
brother.  After  returning  home  we 
played  games  until  bedtime. 

The  next  morning  I  started  on  a 
long  trip  with  my  brother  and  when 
we  returned  the  people  had  gone. 
They  stayed  about  a  week,  and  then 
went  to  the  mountains. — Lydia  Rat- 
cliff,  Stratton,  Neb. 


The  Lost  Watch 

One  day  last  summer  we  were  put- 
ting up  hay,  and  all  went  well  until 
about  noon.  Papa  was  going  to  look 
at  his  watch  to  see  if  they  had  plenty 
of  time  to  get  another  load,  when  he 
found  that  it  was  gone.  He  did  not 
hunt  for  it  because  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  in  this  load  or  in  one 
of  the  others,  and  the  next  time  he 
went  to  town  he  bought  him  a  cheap 
watch. 

About  four  months  afterward  my 
sister  Louise  and  my  brother  Robert 
were  throwing  down  hay  for  the 
horses,  and  behind  a  post  Louise  saw 
something  that  looked  like  a  salve 
box.  She  jumped  over  to  where  It 
was  and  got  it  and  told  Robert  to 
guess  what  she  had.  But  she  could 
not  wait  for  him  to  guess  and  told 
him  it  was  papa's  watch.  They  brought 
it  to  him,  and  maybe  you  think  he 
wasn't  glad. — Mary  Sutter,  age  10, 
Salem,  Neb. 


Celebrating  Christmas  Ere 

I  will  tell  you  about  our  Christmas 
eve,  December  24,  1912.  First  we  had 
our  good  supper;  then  the  presents 
were  given  and  we  played  some  tricks. 
After  the  fun  was  all  over  my  brother 
thought  of  going  to  church.  Of  course 
we  had  plenty  of  time  because  church 
started  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
We  had  to  drive  six  miles.  My  papa 
had  bought  a  team  of  horses  just  a 
day  before  Christmas  and  we  drove 
one  of  our  new  horses  to  church. 

We  have  a  dog  name"d  Rover  and 
every  time  we  go  any  place  he  goes 


My  Famous  Offer 


My  special  "ONE  DOLLAR  OFFER"  has  pleased  so  many  farm- 
ers that  I  have  decided  to  keep  it  op  for  another  month  and* thus  let 
everybody  take  advantage  of  it.   Here  it  is: 

You  pend  mo  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you,  ALL  FREIRHT 
PAID  BY  MYSELF,  this,  my  new  1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner.  Use  the  machine  a  month.  If  satisfied  at  end  of  30 
days,  pay  me  my  low  cash  price  or  give  me  your  note,  without  in- 
terest, payable  January  1,  1914.    If  not  satisfied,  return  the  ma- 
chine at  my  f  reigrht  expense  and  1*11  return  your  dollar. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  $1.10  won't  half  pay  me  for  the  freight.  I  only  want 
the  doUar  to  hold  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 

Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

After  41  years'  experience,  I  know  every  grain  and  noxious  weed  grown  in 
I  America,    x  know  the  section  wliere  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain  and 
weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and 
[  Cleaner  should  have  the  special  equipment  for  the  particular  farming  section 
to  which  it  goes.  For  example,  I  send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of 
screens,  riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to  California.  There  are 
J  scarcely  two  states  in  the  United  States  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus  you 
'  get  the  exact  outfit  to  handle  the  grains  and  weed  Beed 
on  your  farm.    If  you  want  more  or  different  screens, 
I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny  would  I  ask  for 
extra  screens  and  riddles. 

The  Chatham  now  handles  over  70  seed  mix- 
tures—wheat, oats,  peas,  beans,  corn,  barley, 
flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.    Takes  cockle,  wild 
oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed  wheat 
any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn  from 
l  clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Re- 


Manion  Campbell 


moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  shrunkenv 
cracked  or  m<  kly  grains.  Takes  out  all 
dust,  dirt  and  chaff.  It  Is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.   Handles  60  bushels  grain  per 
'  hour.    Gas  power  or  hand  power. 

Easiest  running  mUl  on  earth. 
«ja^  W pita  Send  postal  today  and  receive 
Free     ^^n«  118  FREE  by  next  niail  mj  latest 
R»rei,<.   ^SBbV  copyrighted  book,  "The  Chatham 
De7a£  Astern  of  Breeding  Big  Crops.  " 

ment  will    ^^BsV  Address  Dept. 48 

separate  clean^^^.     Tbe  Manson  Campbell  Co. 

and  grade  FREE  ^^^^     Detroit,  Mich, 
any  mixture  you  Kansas  Ciy,  Mi. 

tend  in.    If  you've    ^*^^^Sw     Minneapolis,  Minn. 

got  some  Impurity  in  your 
grain  that  you  cannot  get 
rid  of,  don't  get  discouraged. 
Write  me.  Send  postal  for  Big  Free  Book. 


Brings  It- 
's****" Freight  Paid 


1914  Model 


with  us  and  barks  at  the  horse.  When 
we  were  ready  to  start  he  began  to 
bark  and  our  new  horse  jumped  and 
turned  so  quick  that  he  almost  upset 
us.  After  we  quieted  the  dog  my 
brother  thought  of  shutting  him  in 
the  barn,  but  Rover  was  too  smart 
and  after  we  left  he  got  out  and 
followed  us. 

When  we  arrived  in  town  it  was 
about  nine  o'clock  and  as  we  had 
plenty  of  time  we  went  to  a  friend's 
house  to  wait.  When  we  heard  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell  we  went  to 
church.  It  was  one  o'clock  when 
church  was  over  and  we  were  ready 
to  go  home.  Two  of  our  friends  went 
home  with  us,  so  we  had  a  good 
loud  for  one  horse. 

When  we  were  all  seated  and  ready 
to  start.  Rover  ran  up  and  barked 
iust  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  scared 
the  horse  again.  One  of  our  friends 
jumped  down  and  held  the  horse  to 
keep  him  from  upsetting  us,  and  he 
made  the  dog  stop  barking.  Then  we 
started  on  our  way  home.  We  ar- 
rived home  safely  and  the  two  friends 
went  on,  as  they  lived  two  miles  far- 
ther.—Mary  Vala,  age  13,  Bee,  Neb. 


ays< 


Costs  you  nothing  to  testasetl 
of  Empire  Steel  Wheel3  for  lull  I 
month.  Will  prove  them  strong- 
'  er,  easier  running,  better  in 
every  way  than  any  others.  I 
Lighten  yourwork,  save25#of 
the  draft,  save  repair  bilis. 
Write  fori'ree  trial  offer. 
EMPIRE  MEG.  CO., 
Box  33C  Quincy,  IU. 


At  the  County  Fair 

My  sisters,  another  boy  and  myself 
went  to  the  county  fair  last  fall.  As 
wo  had  to  go  twenty-five  miles  we 
started  from  our  place  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  arrived  there 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
That  evening  we  went  to  the  moving 
picture  show.  The  next  day  we  went 
out  to  the  fair  grounds  and  stayed 
there  all  day.  We  stayed  in  town  that 
night  and  the  next  day  we  came 
home.  All  of  us  had  a  fine  time. — 
Charley  Krame,  Anselmo,  Neb. 


Bad  Boys  at  a  Birthday  Party 

My  friend  Donald  invited  me  to  his 
birthday  party.  I  lived  three  miles 
away  so  I  had  to  go  on  horseback. 
We  boys  ran  races,  yelled  and  went 
swimming.  We  caught  a  turtle  and 
scared  the  girls  with  it.  We  had  all 
the  ice  cream  we  wanted.  There  were 
thirty-seven  children  and  all  had  a 
good  time.  —  Velmer  Strtngfleld,  age 
8,  Martha,  Neb. 


Eachthe^jr^  Leader 
In  Its  V  Field 

Most  powerful  for  advertisers  because 
the  editorial  and  subscription  policies  at- 
tract the  best  class  of  farmers  who  know 
they  can  place  implicit  confidence  in  both 
the  reading  and  advertising  columns. 

527,000  FARMERS 

are  cash-in-advance  sub- 
scribers to  these  papers 


A  Picnic  and  Fishing  Party 

Once  we  got  up  a  picnic.  Twenty- 
five  of  us  went  on  a  hayrack  down  to 
the  river.  When  we  got  there  we  went 
fishing.  After  fishing  a  while  we  had 
some  ice  cream  and  cake.  We  did 
not  get  any  fish,  and  all  went  home 
determined  that  we  would  not  go 
again  for  some  time. 

I  would  like  to  see  letters  from 
girls  from  Verdon,  Nebraska;  Atchi- 
son, Kansas;  Kingfisher,  Arkansas, 
and  Burlington,  Iowa,  as  I  have  never 
seen  any  letters  from  those  towns. — 
Maggie  Brown,  Murriel,  Neb. 


The  egg  plant  is  one  garden  vege- 
table that  is  not  properly  appreciated. 
When  sliced  egg  plant  is  well  cooked, 
it  makes  a  good  substitute  for  .  beef- 
steak, so  far  as  taste  goes.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  so  nourishing. 


NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  &  FARMER 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Largest  and  most  influential  farm 
weekly  in  Ohio  and  East. 
FARMER'S  GUIDE 

Huntington,  lnd. 

More  and  better  subscribers  than 
any  other  farm  weekly  in  Indiana. 
FARMERS'  REVIEW 

Chicago,  III. 
Largest  circulation  and  supreme 
in  Illinois. 
FARMER  &  BREEDER 

Sioux  City,  lows. 

More  circulation  in  the  rich  territo- 
ry of  which  Sioux  City  is  the  trade 
center  than  all  other  farm  papers. 
NEBRASKA  FARMER 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Nebraska's  REAL  farm  paper. 
FARM  &  RANCH 

Dallas.  Texas. 

Covers  thoroughly  Texas  and  the 
Southwest. 
CALIFORNIA  CULTIVATOR 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ...  .. 

For  25  years  California  a  leading 

farm  weekly. 
RURAL  CALIFORNIAN 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Read  by  prosperous  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  of  California. 
THE  RANCH 

Kent  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Only  farm  paper  in  Pacific  north- 
west guaranteeing  its  circulation. 


Send  for  advertising   rates  and 
distribution  of  -  circulation. 

Chicago  Office,  Steger  Buildins 
D.  C.  KRE IDLER,  Manager 
New  York  Office,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 

S.E.  LEITH,  Manager 
St.  Louis  Office,  Globe-Democrat  Bldg. 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 


Space  In  this  department  costs  I  cents 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and ,  all  paid  In 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding-  day  of  publleatlon. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


DOGS 

t'HOICE  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  $5  EACH. 
E.   C.  JEWELL,   DeWItt,   Neb.  (36 

FOR  SALE — PURE  BRED  GOLDEN  SABLE 
and  white  Scotch  Colli*  puppies  from  highly 
I  rained  parents.  First  choice,  $10;  second, 
$3.     Enterprise  Farm,   Beatrice,   Neb.  (36 

HET.P  WANTED^ 

i'HOP  REPORTERS  WANTED  —  WILL 
pay  for  monthly  reports.  For  particulars 
address:  B.  Wermuth,  45  Congress  St., 
Detroit,   Mich.  __ 

WANTED  —  MAN,  WITH  TEAM  AND 
stock,  for  general  farm  work  in  northern 
Nebraska.  For  good,  satisfactory  man  I 
have  work  at  good  wages  the  year  'round. 
Write,  stating  age  and  experience.  Boozers 
not  wanted.  Address,  Box  G,  care  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (36 

HONEY 

I1ONEY-10-LB.  PAIL  OF  HONET  IN 
case  f.  o.  b.  North  Platte,  $1.25;  two  10-lb. 
palls  In  case  $2.25.  Honey  is  well  ripened, 
rich  and  thick,  and  I  give  more  than  full 
weight.  Comb  Honey  —  One  case  of  24 
one-pound  sections  for  $3.25.  These  are 
No.  1  sections,  but  I  do  not  guarantee  them 
to  weigh  16  ounces;  they  must  go  by  ex- 
press. Have  shipped  safely  as  far  as  Kan- 
sas City,  but  do  not  guarantee  safe  de- 
livery.    Louis  Macey,   North   Platte,  Neb. 

LIVE    STOCK^  _____ 

LAST  YEAR'S  POLAND  CHINA  BOAR. 
Hotnh  Cunningham,   Fullerton.   Neb.  (35 

SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  three  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter    A     Brehm.    Harvard,  Neb.   

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS.  ON  ACCOUNT 
of  short  corn  crop  will  sell  choice  pigs  of 
Long  Chief  and  Jumbo  The  Great  breeding 
at  $20  each.    Geo.  Westwood,  Waco.  Neb. (35 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR 
sale.  95  head  of  high  grade  cows  and 
heifers;  also  two  thoroughbred  and  one 
grade  bull.  Tested  by  state  and  federal 
veterinarians  for  tuberculosis.  Can  be  seen 
at   Palmer,   Neb.    Templin  &  Baird.  (35 

 FEARS  

PEARS — IN  SEPTEMBER — BUSHEL  OR 
carload.    Lancaster  Pear  Co.,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


^Postal  Card 'Reports 


POSITION _WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — YOUNG  MARRIED 
man  wants  position  on  farm  or  ranch  by 
month  or  share;  commence  at  once.  Strieily 
temperate;  best  references.  Box  2,  Hayes 
Center,   Neb.  (35 


J»OTXTRY_ 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1 
apiece.  Frank  Wickenkamp.  Dorchester, 
Neb.  (35 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  12  HENS  $10; 
cockerels,  75  cent*  each.  Linnie  Dowd, 
Kwing,  Neb.  (35 

POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay 


FIFTY  CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Reds  for  sale,  pullets  and  cockerels, 
$1  each.     Mrs.  S.   McKelvie,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS — COCK- 
crels,  $1:  year  old  hens,  75c.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  S.  T.  Battles,  Sr.,  Genoa, 
Neb.  (37 


REAL  ESTATE 

ARE  YOU  COMING  TO  LINCOLN  TO  LIVE? 

If  so  you  will   want  a  home. 

I   have   good   ones  at   right  prices. 

I    will    take    pleasure    in    showing  them. 

W.  J.   HILL.  1307  N  ST.,   LINCOLN.  NEB. 


RELINQUISHMENT  —  25  MILES  FROM 
Denver;  300  acres.  Wm.  Sandoval,  Denver, 
Colo.  (36 


SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  In  central  Minnesota.  Corn  success- 
fully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn.  (39 

FOR  SALE  —  DESIRABLE  BEATRICE 
residence  property  or  40  acre  alfalfa  farm 
close  to  town.  J.  H.  Tubbs,  owner,  Be- 
atrice.  Neb.   (35 

W  TLL  LEASE  MY  RANCH  NEAR  SOMER- 
set.  Nebraska,  for  fall  and  winter.  Hay 
and  feed  for  100  head;  or  will  sell  grass 
on  the  ground.  Thomas  E.  Doolittle,  North 
Platte.    Neb.  (36 


FOR  SALE— RANCH;  1,360  ACRES;  800 
acres  irrigated.  No  drouths.  Unlimited 
open  range.  All  kinds  of  small  grain  do 
well.  Suitably  located.  To  divide  in  smaller 
ranches.  Well  improved.  Terms.  Address 
owner,  Jake  Crouse,  Little  Medicine,  Wyo.(36 

FARM  OF  140  ACRES  IN  NEMAHA 
county  for  sale  or  trade  for  McPherson  Or 
Cherry  county  lands.  If  interested,  write 
lor  particulars.  Box  62.  Brownville.  Neb. (35 
FOR  SALE  OR  B-XCHANGE  —  EIGHT 
hundred  and  eighty  acre  ranch.  Close  to 
North  Platte  valley.  Abundance  of  water, 
grass  and  hay.  No  drouth  here.  Price 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  Interstate 
Land   Co..   Mitchell,  Neb. 

SEEDS  AND  BULBS 

FOR  SALE — TWO  NEW  GRAINS  NO  17 
Buftum's  Winter  Wheat,  has  yielded  72 
bushels.  Improved  Winter  Emmer.  yielded 
„. ?" ^  •  .  DescriPtlon.  samples  and  price 
and"  fin°  Srl,K         a,falfa-  **eat.  rye,  vetch 
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Southeast  Nebraska 

Southwest  Gage  Co.  (Aug.  22) — The  ex- 
tremely dry  weather  continues  and  the  corn 
crop  is  gone.  The  fodder  is  being  bound 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Some  silos  are  be- 
ing filled  and  a  few  more,  in  the  course  of 
construction,  will  be  filled  later.  Farmers 
are  plowing,  as  dry  as  it  is,  and  if  the  dry 
weather  continues  it  will  be  necessary  to 
blast  some  of  the  clods  before  seeding  time. 
Prices:  Wheat,  73c;  corn,  SOc;  oats,  40c; 
hogs,  $7.50;  chickens,  11c;  butter,  25c; 
butterfat,  26c;  potatoes,  $1;  hay,  $10  and 
$12. — C.   K.  Critchfleld. 

North  Otoe  Co.  (Aug.  18)— The  hot  and 
dry  weather  has  continued  since  my  last 
report.  Two  showers  fell  on  August  10 
and  13,  but  were  not  enough  to  help  plow- 
ing. Some  wind  and  hall  accompanied  these 
rains.  The  corn  crop  is  certain  to  be  light. 
On  bottom  ground  and  good  upland  there 
will  be  some  fair  corn  if  frosts  do  not  come 
too  early.  Threshing  is  mostly  finished 
except  a  few  stacks  of  oats  and  wheat. 
The  wheat  yielded  very  good — some  fields 
as  high  as  forty-eight  to  fifty-four  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  quality  was  good.  Oat"! 
was  extra  good  on  bottom  land  and  better 
than  usual  on  the  upland.  The  pastures 
are  very  dry  and  quite  a  lot  of  alfalfa  was 
killed  by  the  dry  weather.  Prices:  Corn, 
75c;  oats.  35c;  wheat,  74c;  potatoes,  $1; 
eggs,  10c;  butter,  18c;  butterfat.  25c  (at 
local  station). — L.   D.  McKay. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

East  Sarpy  Co.  (Aug.  23) — No  rain  has 
fallen  since  July  28.  Pastures  are  dried  up 
and  stock  is  being  fed.  Some  cornfields 
are  fired  badly,  while  others  are  still  look- 
ing green.  The  third  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
light.  Wild  hay  is  being  harvested  and 
the  crop  is  fair.  The  threshing  is  nearly 
finished.  Oats  is  yielding  about  thirty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  No  butterfat  is  received 
at  Papillion. — Herman  Uhe. 

South   Central  Nebraska 

Central  Buffalo  Oo.  (Aug.  23)— The  las' 
month  has  been  dry  and  the  hot  winds  have 
blown  from  the  south  nearly  every  day. 
The  farmers  are  busily  engaged  In  cutting 
fodder  and  threshing.  Very  little  plowing 
has  been  done.  The  corn  crop  will  be  very 
light.  Whcpt  and  cats  are  making  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  Pas- 
tures are  dried  up  and  stock  of  all  kinds 
are  being  fed.  Prices:  Wheat,  70c;  corn, 
80c:  .  hogs,  $7  to  $7.50;  butterfat,  24c— 
J.  E.  Hendrickson. 

Custer  Co.  (Aug.  23) — Although  we  had 
more  than  an  inch  of  rain  the  last  week  in 
July,  1.81  inches  August  12,  and  about  one- 
half  an  Inch  in  the  last  week,  rome  fields 
of  corn  show  considerable  damage.  This 
is  mostly  in  the  fields  that  are  weedy  — 
George  Gross. 

Northeast  Franklin  Co.  (Aug.  23) — The 
weather  still  continues  hot  and  dry.  Only 
a  f-prinUle  of  rain  since  my  last  report 
Corn  is  badly  damaged.  Many  fields  are 
ruined,  while  others  are  still  green.  There 
will  be  enough  roughage  to  carry  the  stock 
through  the  winter  if  it  is  saved  properly. 
Very  little  plowing  has  been  done.  Hay  is 
nearly  all  in  the  stack.  There  Is  not  much 
old  corn  here,  and  wheat  is  being  fed  to 
bogs  and  horses.  Prices:  Corn,  SOc;  wheat, 
70o;  oats,  SOc;  butter,  20c;  butterfat,  26c; 
eggs,   13c  to  14c. — J.  H.  Sheffield. 

Central  Sherman  Co.  CAug.  22) — The  last 
ten  days  were  good  for  all  growing  crops. 
About  two  inches  of  rain  tell  last  week, 
nnd  yesterday  local  showers  fell  throughout 
the  county.  The  early  corn  suffered  some 
from  the  dry  weather.  Plowing  is  well 
under  way.  Pastures  are  good.  The  third 
cutting  of  alfalfa  is  in  the  stack,  and  shock 
threshing  is  nearly  all  finished.  Wheat 
was  a  fair  crop.  Prices:  Butterfat.  26c: 
hogs.    $7.50. — S.   J.  Josii. 

North  Webster  Co.  (Aug.  23) — No  rain  of 
any  consequence  has  fallen  since  June  12, 
and  the  weatber  is  hot  and  dry.  Everyone 
Is  busy  cutting  corn  with  grain  binders.  A 
great  deal   of  stock  has  been  shipped  out 


SEEDS 

ALFALB'A  SEED-^ALSO  'TIMOTHY,  Cl6~- 
ver  or  anything  in  the  seed  line  at  Camp- 
bell's Seed  House,  Seward,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE: — CHOICE  TURKEY  RE*  SEED 
wheat.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 
David    Killean.    Fairhury,    Neb.  (35 


FOR  SALE:  PURE.  RECLEANED  GRADED 
seed  rye,  $1  per  bushel.  New  white  sacks 
25e  extra.  Enterprise  Seed  Farm.  Beatrice, 
Neb.  (36 


TURKEY  RED  WINTER  WHEAT,  UNI- 
verslty  Strain  No.  287;  a  big  yielder.  Price 
$1.50  per  bushel,  aaoks  free.  A.  B.  Fiala, 
Pleasantdale   Farm.    R.    4,    Howells,  Neb. 


STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE  ALFALFA 
seed  for  sale.  All  raised  on  dry  upland  in 
central  Nebraska;  not  mixed  with  southern 
or  irrigated  seed.  S.  Hunziker,  Sutton, 
Neb.  (39 


SEED  WHEAT — PURE  BRED  TURKEY 
Red  No.  287,  a  high  yielding  strain  of  hard 
winder  wheat  developed  by  the  experiment 
station;  grown  by  ourselves;  recleaned  and 
graded.  Purity  and  quality  guaranteed  by 
the  Nebraska  Pure  Grain  and  Seed  Growers' 
Association.  W.  A.  and  R.  R.  Seymour, 
R.  R.  No.   1.  Norfb  Bend,  Neb.  (36 


of  this  part  of  the  county.  Prices:  Hogs, 
$7.60;  corn,  80c;  wheat,  69c;  eggs,  12c; 
butter,  25c;  butterfat,  25c;  hens,  12c;  spring 
chickens,   14c. — S.  J.  Attwoodr 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Southeast  Hayes  Co.  (Aug.  16) — No  rain 
lnce  my  last  report.  Corn  is  badly  cooked. 
The  glass  in  the  canyons  is  short  and  dry 
ind  the'  rough  feed  will  be  very  short. 
Prices:  Butterfat,  23c;  butter,  18c;  eggs, 
11c. — T.   C.  Wright. 

South  Lincoln  Co.  (Aug.  16) — The  weather 
still  continues  dry.  A  very  few  light  showers 
have  fallen  in  some  sections.  Some  corn 
is  damaged  beyond  recovery.  Other  fields 
:ook  well,  but  must  have  rain  soon  to  make 
any  corn.  Haying  is  the  order  of  the 
day.— B.    F.  Heffner. 

Southwest  Lincoln  Co.  (Aug.  16)  — The 
early  corn  is  burning,  but  the  late  planted 
Is  holding  its  own.  If  rain  falls  soon  it 
will  make  a  good  crop.  Some  of  the  spring 
wheat  is  extra  good,  and  much  of  the 
winter  wheat  will  make  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Spring  pigs  are  scarce  and  buyers 
are  paying  high  prices.  Cattle  are  also 
high, — milch  cows  telling  from  $3'0  to  $75 
a  head.  Prices:  Corn,  65c;  wheat.  63c; 
rye,    15c. — D.   W.  McConnell. 

North   Central  Nebraska 

Central  Cherry  Co.  (Aug.  20) — Nothing 
but  local  showers  have  fallen.  In  seme 
places  these  have  been  sufficient,  while  in 
others  they  were  very  light.  The  corn  is 
hardening  and  will  make  from  nothing  to 
a  full  crop.  The  early  corn  is  the  best. 
Oats  are  yielding  from  twenty-five  to  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Pastures  are  good  and 
cattle  are  doi»g  fine.  The  hay  harvest  is 
about  half  finished,  and  although  it  is  be- 
low the  average  in  quantity,  the  quality  is 
first  class.  There  will  be  plenty  of  feed 
here  unless  the  winter  should  be  long  and 
severe.- — C.    H.  Meehan. 

South  Keya  Paba  Co.  (Aug.  16) — This 
has  been  the  hottest  season  we  have  had 
since  the  county  has  been  settled.  Thresh- 
ing is  .iust  completed  in  this  neighborhood. 
Oats  made  from  five  to  twelve  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  prospects  are  good  for  a 
bumper  corn  crop  in  most  parts  of  the 
county.  In  sections  that  were  missed  by 
the  rains  the  corn  is  more  or  le-s  injured 
The  wild  hay  crop  is  very  light  in  this 
part   of  the   county. — A.   A.  Wentworth. 

Rock  Co.  (Aug.  22)— Two  inches  of  rain 
on  August  10  and  12  came  in  time  to  save 
considerable  of  the  corn  crop  and  potatoes. 
The  late  corn  will  make  a  normal  yield. 
The  early  corn  on  the  sandy  loam  stood  the 
drouth  better  than  that  on  the  heavy  soil 
and  will  make  a  fair  crop.  The  hay  crop 
is  being  harvested  and  is  about  one-half 
the  usual  yield.  We  ship  butterfat  direct 
to  O'Neill  and  receive  27  cents.  It  is 
usually  one  cent  lower  at  the  local  sta- 
tions.— Mrs.   C.  Arter. 

Western  Nebraska 

West  Central  Morrill  Co.  (Aug.  28,  Spe- 
cial)— A  good  rain,  August  11,  and  numer- 
ous showers  the  last  week  have  kept  the 
crops  moving  along.  Corn  is  looking  fine. 
Pastures  are  extra  good  and  the  stock  is 
doing  well.  A  larger  acreage  of  fall  grain 
will  be  put-  out  this  fall  than  ever  before. 
The  hay  harvest  Is  on  and  the  crop  is 
large.    Farm  hands  are  scarce. — E.F.Cheney. 

West  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Aug.  17) — A  good 
rain  fell  August  11.  and  one  and  one-half 
inches  more  fell  last  night,  accompanied 
by  a  bad  electric  storm.  Lightning  struck 
several  hay  stacks  and  one  barn.  Corn, 
which  is  grown  mostly  on  the  dry  land,  Is 
not  burnt  anil  is  growing  nicely.  Even  the 
small  grain  crops  on  land  that  is  not  irri- 
gated will  make  from  fifteen  to  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  On  the  irrigated  lands  the 
crops  are  immense.  Most  of  the  second 
crop  of  alfalfa  has  been  cut  and  the  third 
crop  in  growing  fast.  There  will  be  a  large 
amount  of  alfalfa  hay  shipped  out, — R. 
A.  Wilder. 

Other  States 

Laramie  Co.,  Wyo  (Aug.  16)— We  have 
had  plenty  of  rain  since  the  last  report, 
and  the  range  is  in  fine  shape.  Winter 
wheat  that  was  seeded  early  is  yielding 
from  eighteen  bushels  up.  Oats,  flax  and 
spring  wheat  are  filling  well.  Livestock  is 
doing  well.  Prices:  Wheat,  60c;  oats,  $1 
per  hundredweight:  potatoes.  $2  per  hun- 
dredweight; turnips,  $1.50  per  hundred- 
weight; butter,  24c;  eggs,  16c;  butterfat, 
26e. — Jason  Lobb. 

Norton  Co.,  Kan.  (Aug.  22) — The  weather 
is  still  dry  and  hot.  No  rain  has  fallen 
here  since  June  29.  Alfalfa  and  wild  hay 
are  very  light.  There  will  be  little  feed 
except  corn  fodder,  and  quite  a  little  of 
that  is  being  cut.  Business  of  all  kinds 
Is  dull.  Prices:  Hogs,  $8.25;  potatoes, 
$1.40;  corn,  82c;  wheat,  71c;  butterfat,  24c; 
butter.  22c;  eggs',  12c;  chickens,  8c. — S. 
Thompson. 

Thomas  Co.,  Kan.  (Aug.  22) — Some  sec- 
tions of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
have  had  good  rains.  Threshing  is  still  in 
progress  and  the  grain  is  yielding  better 
than  was  expected.  Rain  will  mean  lots 
of  feed. — M.   N.  Bunker. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Very  little  rain  fell  during  the  week 
ending  Monday  morning,  August  25,  except 
at  Culbertson  and  North  Platte.  Quite 
heavy  showers  were  recorded  at  these 
places.      The    temperature    ranged    from  2 


to  6  degrees  above  normal.     The  seasonal 

percentage  of  rainfall  from  March  4  to  the 
present  time  is  shown  in  the  fourth  column 
of   the    detailed    statement  following: 

— Temperature — 
Average  Dep.from 

Rainfall    for  week    Normal  ojr 

Lincoln   trace              80           -f-6  76 

Ashland   00  91 

Omaha   02              SO           +6  74 

Auburn   Oil  62 

Fairbury   00                                 ,  87 

Fairmont   00  61 

Columbus    ...     .31  HJ3 

Tekamah   "0  9} 

Sioux    City...     .26              7H            |4  111 

Hartington    .  .     .01  120 

Oakdale   On  90 

Valentine     ...     .02              72           -f'J  93 

Broken    Bon  .     .1  0  78 

Grand    Island    .45  X9 

Hastings   2  ~  71 

Holdrege   35  58 

Culbertson     .  .  1.09  — 

North    Platte.     .76               7f,            -f4  108 


OMAHA   LIVE   STOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  August  23,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipt* 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total    this   week   19,163    36,466  72,146 

Total   last   week   16,632    41,749  51,646 

This-  week  last  year.  20.400    33,299  95,562 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Very  fair  shipments  of  beef 
cattle  arrived  in  the  yards  last  week,  but 
the  larger  part  of  them  consisted  of  half- 
fat  corn  feds  and  common  to  medium  range 
steers.  The  supply  of  good  corn-fed  cattle 
was  very  small  and  the  demand  for  that 
grade  was  good,  with  the  result  that  the 
market  remained  steady.  The  best  cattle 
sold  as  high  as  $9  during  the  week  and 
that  is  as  high  as  has  been  paid  so  far 
this  year.  The  half-fat  corn-fed  grades 
came  into  competition  with  the  grass  cattle 
and  the  market  for  them  suffered  a  decline 
— about  10  to  20  cents  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious week.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to    prime   beeves  $8.60@9.00 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.30®8.50 

Fair    to    good    beeves   8.00  @  8.25 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.25@7.90 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.50  @  8.75 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  supply  of  the 
best  grades  of  cows  and  heifers  was  very 
small  during  the  week  and  they  were 
strong  sellers  as  a  result.  The  common  to 
medium  grades  declined  about  10  to  20 
cents  for  the  week.  Veal  calves  sold  well 
with  but  little  change  in  values.  The  top 
for  strictly  choice  calves  was  $9.50.  Clos- 
ing quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $6.60@7.60 

Fair    to    good    cows   5.50  @6. 40 

Canners    and    cutters   3.50@5.25 

Veal   calves    6.00®  9. 50 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   4.75@7.00 

Stockers  and  Feeders — There  was  a  good 
demand  for  light  feeders  and  stockers  of 
good  quality,  especially  for  light  stock 
cattle  and  light  dehorned  feeders  of  good 
breeding.  Prices  on  those  grades  were  firm 
throughout  the  week.  Heavy  feeders  were 
slow  sellers  and  declined  rapidly  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week — about  25  to  35 
cents  below  the  previous  week.  Closing 
quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.40® 7.75 

Good  to  choice   feeders   7.00(g) 7. 30 

Fair  to  good  feeders   6.50  @ 7. 00 

Common  to  fair  feeders   5.75@6.40 

Stock    cows   and   heifers   4.80® 6.40 

Western  Rangers — There  were  fair  ship- 
ments of  range  cattle  during  the  week, 
although  the  season  is  not  very  far  ad- 
vanced as  yet.  Steady  prices  were  main- 
tained for  the  best  grades  of  beef  steers. 
Heavy  and  rough  westerns  were  in  poor 
demand  and  sold  25  to  35  cents  lower. 
Feeder  buyers  were  looking  for  smooth,  light 
dehorned  cattle.  Closing  quotations: 
Good   to  choice  grass  beeves ....  $7.25  ®  8.00 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   6.75®7.25 

Poor   to   fair   grass  beeves   6.25 @6. 75 

Hogg 

The  hog  market  was  In  satisfactory  shape 
during  the  first  five  days  of  the  week.  Tin- 
prices  declined,  however,  on  Friday  when 
the  packers  showed  a  bearish  influence.  For 
the  six  days  there  was  a  net  advance  of 
about  25  cents.  Most  of  this  advance  was 
in  the  packing  grades.  The  prices  paid  on 
Saturday  ranged  from  $7  to  $8.50,  while 
for  the  other  days  of  the  week  they  were 
as  follows: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Aug.  18.  .  .$7.70-75  $7.70-10  $7.70-75  $7.75% 
Aug.  19...  7.50-75  7.65-35  7.70-75  7.77% 
Aug.  ZD...  7.70-90  7.65-50  7.75-85  7.86 
Aug.  21...  7.80-00  7.75-50  7.85-00  7.96 
Aug.  22...  7.95-10  S. 00-60  7.90-05  8.09% 
Sheep 

Lamb  prices  were  35  cents  higher  than 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  week,  and  old 
sheep  were  steady.  Trade  was  active  on 
most  days  and  all  killers  found  a  good  out- 
let at  prevailing  prices.  The  improvement 
in  trade  was  due  to  the  small  receipts. 
Fat  lambs  sold  from  $7  to  $7.75.  Those 
weighing  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  pounds 
were  in  the  best  demand.  Feeding  lambs 
sold  as  high  as  $6.95  on  Tuesday.  There 
was  a  moderate  supply  of  these  grades,  and 
to  this  was  due  the  advance  in  prices.  Quo- 
tations on  sheep  and  lambs: 

Lambs,    good   to   choice  $7. 50® 7. 75 

Lambs,    fair    to    good   7.00 @7. 50 

Lambs,    oulls    5.00@6.00 

Lambs,    feeders    6.00®6.85 

Yearlings,    good   to  choice   5.35®5.75 

Yearlings,    fair    to    good   5.00®  5.35 

Yearlings,    feeders    5.00®  5.45 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.50® 4.85 

Wethers,    fair    to    good   4.25  @4. 50 

Wethers,    feeders    3.50@4.26 

Ewes,  good  to  choice   4.35®4.60 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   4.00®4.35 

Ewes,   feeders    3.00@3.60 

Cull    sheep    2.00  @3. 00 

Disked  stubble  soaks  up  rainfall 
better  tban  stubble  left  baked  and 
hard.  That  is  a  side  of  moisture 
conservation  not  enough  emphasized. 
It  is  quite  as  important  to  get  water 
into  the  soil  as  to  keep  it  there. 


Alfalfa  has  splendid  ability  to  wait 
for  rain.  That  is  an  important  ehar- 
acter  in  crops,  too.  If  alfalfa  died  in 
every  drouth  it  wouldn't  amount  to 
much. 
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FARM  GLIMPSES 

Kj  J.  K.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

We  have  had  three  showers  in  the 
last  week,  amounting  to  1.10  inches. 
We  do  not  need  the  coroner  to  put 
his  official  stamp  on  the  cornfields. 
A  drouth  of  ten  weeks,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  100  to  111  degrees  for 
twenty  days  of  the  last  sixty,  has 
placed  many  of  the  early  fields  of 
corn  over  in  the  column  where  the 
farmer  keeps  tab  on  his  losses.  Some 
bottom  lands  have  withstood  the  awful 
pressure  and  promise  a  yield  of  thirty 
or  'more  bushels  per  acre. 

It  is  the  future  of  the  meat  product 
that  is  now  the  one  important  topic 
for  the  farmer.  A  morning  paper 
quotes  one  of  our  big  packers  as  say- 
ing thfrt  choice  cuts  of  beef  will  retail 
for  50  cents  a  pound  by  this  time 
next  year.  The  farmers  are  shipping 
everything  to  market  that  will  go,  and 
the  packers  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  prices  are  going 
lower  from  day  to  day.  If  this  mad 
rush  continues,  unheard-of  prices  will 
prevail  next  year,  and  the  fellow  who 
has  the  "sand  in  his  craw,"  and  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  join  the  crowd  in 
reducing  the  supply  of  cattle  and 
hogs,  will  have  a  mighty  good  chance 
to  add  to  his  bank  account  before 
another  crop  is  grown.    Nearly  fifty 

PURE    BRED.    HIOH  YIELDING 

Winter  Wheal  Ho.  42 

Has  made  over  IS  bu.  per  acre.  Originated 
from  single  head.  Bred  for  yield  and  qual- 
ity. Certified  by  Neb.  Pure  Seed  Growers' 
Ass'n.  Write  for  new  illustrated  circular 
giving  guarantee,  price  list  and  description. 

FRANK  J.  RIST 
(Richardson  Co.)  HUMBOLDT,  NEB. 


Crop  Moisture  When  you  Want  It. 
A  Never  Failing  Supply  of  Water. 


Rich  land,  plenty  of  moisture,  and  a  good 
market  for  everything  you  raise.  That  is 
what  every-  farmer  requires,  and  that  is 
what  The  Big  Horn  Basin  Country  of 
Wyoming  offers  now  to  perfection. 

The  United  States  Government  lias-  built 
out  there  a  great  concrete  dam  which  stores 
enough  water  to  cover  200.000  acres  two 
feet  deep.  There's  no  drouth  where  Uncle 
Sam  provides  such  splendid  reservoirs  for 
the  good  of  the  people  engaged  in  irriga- 
tion farming. 

And  now  the  railroad  has  built  right  into 
the  heart  of  that  country,  so  there  is  a  direct 
market  clamoring  for  all  the  wheat,  oats,  al- 
falfa, sugar  beets,  potatoes,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables that  are  raised  in  such  profusion. 

Think  of  it!  A  wonderful  soil,  an  unfailing 
water  supply  and  a  splendid  market. 

Can  you  afford  not  to  look  ipto  this  con- 
dition very  carefully?  You  can  rent  an  im- 
proved farm  there,  or  you  can  buy  irrigated 
land   from   the  Government. 

I  will  tell  you  just  what  to  do  to  get  some 
of  this  land,  send  you  maps,  pictures  and 
description  of  the  country,  and  tell  you  how 
(o  join  one  of  my  parties  at  an  extra  low 
railway  fare,  to  go  and  see  for  yourself. 
Write  today.  D.  Clem  Deaver,  Immigra- 
tion Agent.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Room  347. 
1004   Farnam   Street,   Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Let  My  Pumping 
Engines  Do  the  Work 


Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 
Engine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  test  on 
your  farm.  Use  it  to  run  the  churn,  cream  sep- 
arator, washing  machine,  pump  or  an^  small 
machine  on  your  place.  Then  if  you  don't  say  it's 
the  best  little  engine  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
yon  can  ship  it  back.  I'll  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  freight  both  ways.  No  strings  to  this  offer  —  is  there? 
Then  ontopof  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I'll  save  you 
$25  to  $50  on  the  outfit.  Can  you  beat  it?  Never.  Write  mo  today. 

Get  My  Special  Offer  and  Prices 

Do  it  today.  Only  $24.75  for  a  W  h.  p.  "Boss 
of  the  Farm"  pumping  engine.  You  can't  afford  to  wait 
for  your  windmill  to  blow  down  or  a  calm,  hot 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  for  a 
lot  of  stock  by  hand.  Be  prepared.  Get  my  spe- 
cial pumping  engine  catalog.  Save  $25  to  $50  on  your  en- 
gine and  join  my  list  of  over  30.000  satisfied  Galloway 
engine  customers.  Write  me  today.  Don't  put  it  oil. 
You'll  need  an  engine  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It'll  pay 
for  Itself  the  first  month.  Get  my  special  1913 

offer.  Address:      Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

  William  <|finoway  Co. 


ay  Sta., 


Waterloo, 


years  ago  a  rich  uncle  was  visiting  a 
poor  boy  in  Nebraska.  The  boy  said: 
"Uncle  Ed.,  you  have  made  a  for- 
tune. I  am  a  failure.  Will  you  give 
me  your  recipe?"  The  uncle  replied: 
"When  everybody  wants  to  sell  I  buy; 
when  everybody  wants  to  buy  I  sell." 

It  now  looks  as  if  another  trouble 
is  in  store  for  the  farmer  in  the  corn 
belt.  For  the  last  six  years  winter 
wheat  has  been  a  good  crop.  The 
corn  crop  has  been  short.  Now, 
almost  every  man  I  meet  is  talking 
of  more  wheat  and  less  corn.  Elevators 
and  granaries  are  full  of  wheat.  It 
will  be  fourteen  months  before  the 
cribs  can  be  refilled  with  corn.  The 
hint  from  uncle  Ed  can  be  used  here 
also.  Why,  when  everybody  grows 
wheat,  cannot  I  grow  corn?  There 
is  another  objection  to  "all  wheat." 
I  have  known  four  wheat  failures  for 
every  corn  failure,  and  men  who  are 
close  observers  now  say  that  the  hot 
winds  which  are  so  destructive  to 
vegetation  are  products  of  the  acres 
and  acres  of  stubble  lands  from 
Texas  and  Minnesota.  If  anyone 
doubts  the  statement  that  those  stub- 
ble fields  do  not  add  heat  to  the 
breezes,  let  him  stand  on  the  northern 
corner  of  a  hundred-acre  field  for  ten 
minutes  when  a  twenty-five-mile  wind 
:s  blowing,  and  the  temperature  is 
above  100.  Then  spend  the  same 
amount  of  time  on  the  north  side  of 
a  large  corn  or  alfalfa  field  under 
similar  weather  conditions. 

I  do  not  pose  as  a  prophet,  or  the 
son  of  a  prophet,  but  I  can  _see  that 
we  are  passing  through  a  time  when 
many  of  us  are  going  to  blunder. 
What  if  the  main  crowd  does  get 
there  before  we  do?  I  should  much 
rather  apply  the  brakes  and  go  slow, 
and  be  found  in  the  final  "round  up" 
in  the  society  of  the  winners,  than  to 
blindly  break  into  the  stampede  with 
the  bunch  of  excited  losers.  The  state 
is  supporting  an  agricultural  college 
where  time  and  money  are  spent  to 
prepare  the  farmers'  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  better  meet  the  problems  of 
agricultural  interest.  Some  of  us  older 
folks  cannot  go  to  school,  but  we  are 
stupid  indeed  if  we  cannot  better  re- 
pair these  little  broken  cogs  in  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  after  passing  through 
a  summer  of  drouth  on  the  prairies 
of  a  now  rich  state,  that  sixty  years 
ago  was  known  as  part  of  the  Great 
American  Desert. 

A  letter  has  just  reached  me  from 
a  subscriber  asking  some  questions 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  two 
fields  of  spring  wheat  I  mentioned  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  field  which  pro- 
duced the  light  yield  was  fall  plowed 
very  shallow.  The  other  field  was 
plowed  this  spring  very  deep.  The 
wheat  that  made  the  light  yield  was 
drilled  a  few  days  earlier  than  the 
spring  plowing.  The  same  drill  was 
used  in  both  fields;  the  same  crew 
threshed  both  fields.  My  purpose  in 
mentioning  the  matter  was  to  en- 
courage the  man  who  is  thorough  in 
his  work.  The  man  who  puts  in  his 
crop  "any  old  way"  will  sometimes 
get  good  results,  but  if  he  is  a  tenant 
and  located  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
he  is  better  known  as  a  "mover"  than 
as  a  farmer. 


In  northeast  Nebraska  corn  pre- 
dominates as  does  wheat  in  many  of 
the  counties  south  of  the  Platte 
river.  Is  this  because  of  custom, 
fashion  or  because  farmers  in  each 
section  have  learned  by  experience 
that  the  crops  of  which  they  produce 
the  most  pays  them  the  best?  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  is 
true.  Northeast  Nebraska  is  a  great 
corn  country,  while  the  southern 
counties  of  the  state  are  not  quite 
so  sure  of  corn,  but  "are  there"  with 
the  wheat. 


Wheat  makes  good  hog  feed,  fully 
equal  pound  for  pound  to  corn,  but 
it  should  be  either  ground  or  soaked. 
The  hogs  cannot  make  good  use  of 
wheat  fed  dry. 


A  Business  Education 

Light   work   on  the 


is  a  necessity  on  the  modern  farm 
farm    this    fall    affords  the 


Opportunity 


The  Emblem 
of  Efficiency 


For  you  to  secure  your  business  training.  This  school  Is 
accredited  by  the  National  Association  of  Accredited  Com- 
mercial Schools.  Write  for  catalog.  Fall  term  September  1, 
or  enter  any  time.  Our  elegant  new  home  will  be  ready 
this  fall. 

LINCOLN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
2d  Floor  Oliver  Bldg. 
13TH  &  P  STS.  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


I'll  Pay  Your  Way 

into  the  Fair  Grounds 

— S.  fl.  McKelvie 


I  want  every  reader  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  to  attend  the  1913 
Nebraska  State  Fair. 

And  because  I  want  you  to  come,  I  am  making  a  big  special  offer 
to  every  State  Fair  visitor. 

I  am  making  an  offer  that  will  pay  your  admission  into  the  State 
Fair  grounds — that  will  pay  two  admissions  into  the  Fair  Grounds. 

This  is  my  offer: 


28  Months  for  a  Dollar 


Accept  The  Nebraska  Farmer  from  me  for  28  months  (121 
issues).  The  regular  price  for  this  length  of  subscription  would  be 
over  two  dollars. 

My  special  price — to  State  Fair  visitors  only — is  just  oue  dollar. 

The  money  you  will  save  by  accepting  this  big  offer  will  pay 
two  admissions  to  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  Grounds. 

This  offer  is  good  both  on  new  and  renewal  subscriptions.     But  it  is  not 

good  to  anyone  that  does  not  attend  the  State  Fair.  I  am  making  this  offer 
only  because  I  want  to  help  a  little  to  make  the  Fair  a  big  success. 

And  so.  as  soon  as  you  get  to  Lincoln,  come  either  to  our  house  on  the 
Fair  Grounds,  or  to  our  office  at  Sixteenth  and  O  Streets',  and  get  tbis  BAR- 
GAIN SUBSCRIPTION. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

"Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper" 

Lincoln 

Our  Fair  Ground  house  is  located  across  the  road  from  the  main  entrance  of 
the  big  Coliseum  (the  stock-judging  pavilion)  just  to  your  left  as  you  come  in 
at  the  Burlington  railroad  or  the  street  car  entrances.  You'll  see  the  sign  on 
top  of  the  building.     We'll  be  there  every  day  from  morning  to  night. 


RED  POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son  of   One    Price.       Al?o   a   few  females. 
M„   H.    CHRISTIANSEN   &  SON 
Plainview,  Nebraska 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


'FREMONT  COLLEGE* 

18  different  courses.  40  instructors.  Equip- 
ment first  class.  Text-books  rented.  No  ex- 
amination to  enter.  Cost  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Courses — Literary,  Business,  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting,  Pharmacy;  Music 
— Piano,  Organ,  Violin;  Art.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  Fall  term,  September  2d. 
W.  H  CLEMMON8,  Pres.,  Fremont.  Neb. 


Bushel  of  Pears  Free 

With  100  pounds  standard  twine,  at  11c, 
both  delivered  to  you.  Bind  your  corn 
fodder,  and  have  the  best  fruit  grown. 
If  you   want   either   separate,  write— 

J.  M.  LANCASTER 
Gage  County  ROCKFORD,  NEB. 


That's  what  farmers  make  who  ownl 
Champion  silos  because  the  silo  is  per- 
fect in  construction.  It's  ahead  of  oth- 
ers in  improvements  and  is  sold  at  fac- 
tory prices  on  our  special  proposition. 
Valuable  Information  Free.  I 
Get  it  before  you  buy.  Find  out  what  I 
other  farmers  are  doing.  Get  proof  I 
that  Champion  silos  are  bigger  val- 1 
ue  for  the  money  than  any  other. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
■*6  nth  St.    Des Moines.  Ia. | 


When  You  Come  to  the  State  Fair 

be  sure  to  visit  our  large  booth  in  the  center  of  Mercantile  Hall,  where  our 
representatives  will  be  pleased  to  meet  you  and  show  you  the  interesting  things 
in  our  exhibit.  You  will  see  a  live  exhibit  by  a  live  school.  You  also  have 
a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  fine  school  quarters  in  the  Gas  &  Electric 
Building,  corner  Fourteenth  and  O  Streets.     Open  evenings. 


o 


1  1 0  South  1  4th  Street, 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


WHAT  I?etsh¥  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM? 

-~30§0\  U.S.  Govt.  Rept.  Says: 

sf||Sgf  "CYPRESS 

^v*tip  practically  wears 
out  before  it  decays."  CY- 
PRESS saves  repair  bills. 

INSIST  on  Cypress  of  your  local  dealer.  He 
has,  or  can  get,  Cypress  lumber  and  shingles. 

Ship  in  the  coupon  for  your  Booklets!  of  Real  Value.) 

So.  Cypres*  Mfrs'  Ass'n. 

100  Hioerria  Back  Bid?.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Please  send  me  the  books,  FREE, 
as  marked  in  the  following  squares: 

□  New  Silo  Book  .Vol.  37.  Free  Plans 

□  Barn  Book,  (4  plans)  Vol.  4. 

□  FarmNeedsBook,(8plans)Vol.  20. 

□  Carpentry  Book,  (12  plans) Vol. 36. 

□  Trellis  &  Arbor  Book,  Vol.  28. 

□  U.  S.  Gov't  Report  on  Cypress 

R  F  f>  Tnum 

State 
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Absolute  Security 


WE  PAY 


6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITB  FOR  INFORMATION 

Fidelity  Savings  ft  Loan  Association 


imt  h  nun 


LINCOLN.  NIP 


The  Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer 
milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously  and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.  That's  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.   We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


AUTOMOBILE 


HAND... 


A  BARGAIN  —  SIX  CYLINDER,  FIVB- 
passenger,  Mitchell,  60  h.  p.,  1912  model; 
run  about  6,000  miles.  Fine  condition.  Thl^ 
proposition  is  worth  investigating.  Low 
price  for  quick  sale  by  owner.  Addres.' 
P.  O.  BOX  488  LINCOLN.  NEB 


'QiuesfckMUS  and  Contributions  Welcomed 


Co-Opt'rative  Creameries 

A  study  of  butterfat  prices  shows 
that  the  co-operative  creameries  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  pay  their 
patrons  from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound 
more  for  butterfat  than  is  paid  by 
the  centralized  creameries  in  this 
territory.  The  best  managed  co- 
operative creameries  in  Nebraska  pay 
from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound  more  for 
butterfat  than  the  centralizers  in  the 
same  localities.  It  is  worth  while  to 
co-operate  to  secure  these  higher 
prices. 

But  there  can  be  no  successful  co- 
operation except  conditions  be  favor- 
able thereto.  One  of  the  prime  requi- 
sites is  enough  cows.  A  co-operative 
creamery  should  receive  the  product 
of  400  or  500  cows,  and  600  is  better 
still.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
the  community  should  contain  only 
that  number  of  cows;  it  must  contain 
more,  because  on  each  farm  the  prod- 
uct of  one  or  two  cows  is  used  in  the 
home.  We  speak  of  the  number  of 
cows    whose    product    goes    to  the 


Here's  Something  New! 


John  Deere 

Motor  Press 

The  Press  with  the 
Patent  Eccentric  Drive 

Designed  especially  for  gasoline  engine 
power,  Speed  of  engine  and  capacity  of  press 
easily  maintained  because  compression  stroke 
is  slow  and  powerful,  while  return  stroke  is 
quick.  Gives  a  steady  use  of  power,  and  per- 
mits the  use  of  a  small  engine.  Has  no  fly 
wheel  or  back  gears — they  are  unnecessary  on 
this  new  press. 

Absolutely  the  Simplest 
and  Most  Powerful 

Every  hay  grower  should  get  our  free  book 
describing  fully  this  new  and  superior  hay 
press.  The  press  that  makes  all  other  types 
obsolete.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  in 
colors  and  illustrates  every  feature  and  clearly 
shows  its  many  advantages.  It  pays  to  keep 
posted  on  new  and  improved  machinery. 

"Get  quality  and  Service, 
John  Deere  dealers  give  both." 

Address  at  once, 

Asking  for 
Package  No.  M  16 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW 
COMPANY 

Moline,  Illinois 


Write  For  Free  Books 

THE  JOHN  DEERE 
Line  of  Hay  Tools 
Consists  of 
DAIN  MOWERS 
4},  5  and  6  foot  cut 
DAIN  LOADERS 
6  and  8  foot  width 
DAIN  RAKES 
Sulky  and  Sweeps,  all  sizes 
DAIN  STACKERS 
In  all  styles  and  sizes 

The  line  is  complete  and 
is  without  exception  of  the 
well  known  high-grade  John 
Deere  Design  and  construc- 
tion. 

Attractive  folders  will  be 
sent  free. 

Be  sure  to  mention  the 
kind  of  machine  in  which 
you  are  interested  so  that 
we  will  be  sure  to  send  you 
just  what  you  want. 


W  stays  put  and  stays  tight  against  sun ,  rain, 
wind,  snow,  heat,  cold,  alkalis,  and  acids. 
Put  it  on  all  your  buildings.   Apply  it  with  the  Kant-leak  Kleet, 
"Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Free. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

larnMt  producer*  of  asphalt,  and  largest  -T         , .      ,      _        „  .  — .  . 

.New  l  ork  ban  rrancisco  Chicago 


of  asphalt,  and  largest 


Equalize  the  pull 


Gamble  Equalizers  even 
the  pull  to  a  fraction  of 
a  pound.    Pull  in  direct 
This  weight  test  proves  ^fttB  line— no  side  draft— plenty 

iu  perfection        BBS  of  room— no  chance  of  injuring 

horses'  legs  with  tujs.  Each  horse  gets  same  share  of  pull.  Gamble  Equalizers  made  for  3,  4  or  5  horses  forfarm 
or  dump  n-agons.  manu  re  spreaders,  potato  diggers,  harvesting  machines,  hay  loaders  and  all  kinds  of  plows  and  wagons. 

Gamble  Equalizers  guaranteed  ^^rZE^'iz 

t      . .  »  O  are  the  original  —  the  best — fully  pro- 

rVn-, ,«  !? enti;    25"  of  the  very  be*  material— will  last  many  years     No  others  like  them.    Cost  so  little  you 
j'1  to.,?°  w>">°«  them.    See  them  at  your  implement  dealer's.    If  he  doesn't  handle  them,  send  us  his 
e>-r>  »  «>  C  "         V0U  arc  ^PP"^    Get  free  illustrated  catalogue  showing  fall  line  Gamble  Equalizers. 

STAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Dep.  24,  Carpentersville,  111. 


creamery.  The  form  of  organization 
of  a  co-operative  creamery  has  much 
to  do  with  its  success,  also. 

The  following  paragraphs  by  H.  E. 
Dvorachek  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  contain  sound  principles 
of  organization  and  management  for 
co-operative  creameries.  They  are 
equally  as  applicable  to  Nebraska  as 
to  Colorado: 

"Co-operative  creamery  organization 
based  on  true  co-operative  principles 
distributes  its  profits  on  the  basis  of 
patronage  and  not  on  capital  stock. 
Capital  stock,  which  is  necessary  to 
establish  such  an  enterprise,  should 
receive  compensation.  A  just  rate  of 
interest  must  be  paid  out  of  any 
profits  accumulated,  above  interest 
on-capital  stock  and  cost  of  operation, 
which  shall  be  divided  pro-rata  ac- 
cording to  patronage.  Indeed  such  a 
division  would  be  only  fair  since  the 
success  of  the  creamery  business  is 
directly  determined  by  their  patronage. 

"There  have  been  failures  among 
co-operative  enterprises,  but  with 
sufficient  patronage  and  proper  busi- 
ness management  these  would  never 
have  occurred.  The  co-operative 
creamery  has  been  a  great  success  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  our 
leading  dairy  states.  Insufficient  pa- 
tronage has  been  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  failures.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  there  be  on  hand  enough 
butterfat  so  that  interest  on  capital 
and  cost  of  operation  will  not  reduce 
the  price  to  the  patron  below  current 
prices.  Therefore  a  creamery  should 
not  be  organized  unless  at  least  400 
cows  can  be  secured  within  conven- 
ient reach  of  the  creamery.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  have  the  patrons  own  the 
capital  stock  so  that  they  will  stay 
with  the  organization  during  unfair 
competition. 

"The  organization  should  also  get 
the  right  start  and  be  properly  or- 
ganized under  proper  business  man- 
agement. If  a  group  of  farmers  are 
interested,  let  them  cail  a  meeting 
and  invite  a  representative  from  their 
agricultural  college  or  the  United 
States  dairy  division  to  attend  and 
discuss  plans  of  organization  and 
management  of  a  creamery,  instead  of 
a  dairy  supply  house  promoter. 

"The  co-operative  creamery  is  not 
as  popular  here  in  Colorado  as  it 
should  be,  chiefly  because  many  have 
been  started  prematurely  or  else  were 
started  by  promoters  who  robbed  the 
farmers  of  $3,000  or  $4,000  on  build- 
ings and  equipment,  thus  putting 
them  out  of  business  right  in  the 
start.  It  is  sure,  however,  that  if 
Colorado  farmers  will  go  into  this 
enterprise  more  advisedly  the  co- 
operative creamery  will  prove  a  great 
success  as  it  has  elsewhere." 


In  Getting  Get  Alfalfa 

We  are  often  in  danger  of  over- 
emphasizing some  factor  in  our  farm- 
ing operations  to  the  neglect  of  other 
important  factors.  For  two  or  three 
years  everybody  has  been  talking 
silos  and  silage  until  you  would  think 
a  silo  was  the  most  important  equip- 
ment on  a  dairy  farm  or  a  farm  where 
cows  are  milked-  Now,  silage  is  of 
tremendous  value  in  the  rations  of 
milch  cows;  without  it  or  some  other 
form  of  succulent  feed  cows  cannot 
do  their  best  at  the  pail.  But  the 
addition  of  silage  does  not  balance  a 
one-sided  ration.  It  is  as  important 
that  a  ration  for  milch  cows  contain 
a  sufficient  amount  of  protein  as  that 
it  be  succulent.  Therefore,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  balanced  ration  in 
our  scramble  for  silage. 

Common  farm  feeds,  like  corn,  corn- 
stalks in  any  form,  straw,  prairie  hay, 
sorghum  hay  and  millet  are  all  de- 
ficient in  protein.  With  them  must 
be  fed  something  to  supply  this  im- 
portant feed  constituent.  Protein  may 
be  purchased  in  the  form  of  mill  feeds 
— oil  meal,  gluten  meal,  cottonseed 
meal  and  bran — but  that  makes  it 
expensive.  Alfalfa  affords  the  cheap- 
est source  of  protein,  because  farmers 
can  grow  it  themselves.  We  stand 
as  much  in  need  of  an.  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  alfalfa  on  farms  where 
cows  are  kept  as  in  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  silos.  But  why  not  work 
toward  an  increase  in  both? 


Locating  the  Loafers 

The  same  story  comes  from  every 
state  and  district  where  cow  testing 
associations  have  been  organized;  the 
loafers  are  located,  and  startling 
revelations  are  made  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  different  cows.  We  have 
before  us  the  summary  of  the  results 
of  one  year's  work  in  a  cow  testing 
association  in  Maryland.  It  shows  that 


the  most  profitable  cow  in  the  associ- 
ation gave  a  net  return  of  $92.46  for 
the  year,  while  the  poorest  cow  was 
kept  at  a  loss  of  $22.06.  The  best 
six  cows  in  the  association  were  kept 
at  an  average  profit  of  $83.17;  the 
six  making  the  lowest  production 
were  kept  at  an  average  loss  of  $3.17. 
In  the  most  profitable  herd  $1  ex- 
pended for  feed  made  a  return  of 
$2.50,  while  in  the  least  profitable 
herd  the  same  amount  expended  for 
feed  made  a  return  of  only  $1.48.  One 
herd  contained  a  cow  that  was  the 
third  most  profitable  in  the  whole 
association,  and  two  others  by  her 
side  that  were  kept  at  an  actual  loss. 
Before  they  were  tested  their  owner 
thought  they  were  all  good  cows  of 
about  equal  merit.  This  wide  varia- 
tion is  often  found  in  herds  where 
no  records  have  been  kept.  U  shows 
how  sadly  mistaken  a  farmer  may 
be  in  his  cows. 


The  horse  is  an  animal  of  high 
enough  an  order  to  have  feelings 
somewhat  akin  to  our  own,  so  far  as 
physical  things  are  concerned.  The 
horse  gets  tired,  becomes  thirsty  and 
feels  hungry  just  as  a  person  does. 
The  way  some  horses  are  treated  you 
would  think  their  owners  did  not 
realize  these  things.  Humanity,  if  not 
financial  profit,  ought  to  cause  men 
to  treat  their  horses  well. 
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USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

qqo/  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
»0/o  CREAMERIES. 

The  only  separator  that  is  good 
enough  for  the  creameryman  is 
equally  the  best  cream  separa- 
tor for  the  farmer  to  buy. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York   Chicago   San  Francisco 


TREATING  SICK  CATTLE 

It  is  a  matter  of  good  business  and  economy 
that  every  cattle  owner  should  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  common  to  catt'e. 
He  should  be  able  to  recognize  an  ailment  ty 
the  symptoms  shown,  and  be  prepared  t  . 
give  immediate  treatment  in  an  intelligent, 
scientific  manner.  Great  veterinarians  and 
ptysicians  will  tell  you 
that  successful  treat- 
ment lies  first  in  diagno- 
sis (recognising  the  di 
j  sease),  and  tl  en  in  the 
|  application  of  the  correct 
[  rerredy.  Cwnerc  cf  cat- 
tle can  not  afford  to  trust 
to  lurk.  They  should  be 
prepared,  both  with 
a  knew'edge  ol  di"  eases 
and  with  an  equip- 
—  |*i  ment  o  f  remedies. 
i,u  ,<r""'l|||§  To  help  the  catile  owner 
in  that  preparation  is  the 
purpose  of  our  61 0  pa.  e 
Veterinary  P-'anual.  )t 
is  an  invalt-able  treatise 
written  by  F.  Hum- 
phreys M.  D„  V.  S.,  and 
makes  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cattle  ail 
ments  easy.  By  a  study  of  this  book  any  farmer 
can  learn  to  recognize  a  disease  and  tell  how  to 
treat  it.  Every  owner  of  one  or  more  cow* 
should  have  this  book  close  at  hand  for  ready- 
reference.  It  will  save  large  veterinary  bills . 
In  order  to  introduce  Humphreys'  Veterinary 
Specifics,  we  are  giving  this  Manual  to  ary 
cattle  owner  who  asks  for  it.  A  postal  card 
request  sent  to  Humphrey?  *)  Homeopathic 
Medicine  r0  ,  156  William  Street,  New  York 
City,  will  r.ng  you  the  book.  "Vrite  today. 
It  is  fre      No  order  for  remedies  i  ne-essary. 


DES  MOINES  SILO 

Run  Through  •  Vat  ol  Belling  Cr«o»ot, 

The  heut  I'orCdS  the  creusote 
Into  every  chuck  and  crevice 
of  the  stave,  covering;  every  par- 
ticle of  the  surface  with  an  im- 
pervious coatlni;  of  creosote. 
Hotting  Is  Impossible:  It  elimi- 
nates a  large  part  of  the  swelling 
and  shrinking  and  our  patent 
spring  hoop  lug  does  the  rest. 

Writs  for  Sample  Stavo 

We  will  send  you  by  pnrce 
post  a  sample  of  the  l)es 
Moines  creosoted  stave  show- 
ing the   penetration  of  the 
creosote  and  our  book— "The 
Story  of  the    Des   Moines  . 
Silo."  Which  explains  and  J 
Illustrates  Us  many  features. 

DES  MOINES  SILO  &  MFG.  CO., 
525  New  York  Ave,  Des  Moines,  Iowa- 


BINDER 


Attachment  with  Cora  Harvester 
cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  har- 
vester or  winrows.  Man  and  horse 
cuts  and  shocks  equal  with  a  Cor  n 
Binder.  Sold  in  f-very  state.  Price 
$20.00.  W.  H.  BUXTON,  of  Johnstown.  Ohio,  writes:  "Th" 
Harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim  for  it;  the  Harvester 
saved  me  over  $25  In* labor  last  year's  corn  cutting.  I  cut 
over  500  shocks:  will  make  4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock." 
Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  shoving  pictures  of  har- 
vester. Address 

New  Process  Mfgr  Co.  Dept.  4H.   Sallna,  Kan. 


Wednesday.  August    27.  1913. 


THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
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Mn,  W=  E»  McKenney,  Sdlior,  Palm©!,  Nebraska 
QisesSJons  Answered!  Free 

How  to  Breed  Hens  That  Lay 

While  the  poultry  experts  are  de- 
bating the  question  as  to  how  to  breed 
hens  that  lay,  farm  poultry  keepers 
can  afford  to  study  the  different  ideas 
and  make  use  of  as  many  of  them  as 
are  practicable.  The  New  Jersey  sta- 
tion has  been  investigating  this  sub- 
ject and  in  a  recent  bulletin  (No.  244) 
gives  in  terse  form  some  principles 
to  be  followed  by  the  poultryman  who 
wishes  to  increase  the  egg  production 
of  his  flock.  We  quote  from  the 
bulletin: 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  poultry- 
man  to  pay  more  attention  to  indi- 
vidual birds,  and  less  to  the  flock  as 
a  whole,  especially  when  breeding  for 
future  purposes.  The  practice  of  mak- 
ing special  breeding  pens  in  this  way 
is  bound  to  result  in  time  in  larger, 
more  vigorous  birds,  better  layers, 
and  hence  more  profit. 

"Great  care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  include  in  these  special  matings 
for  breeding  purposes  any  birds  which 
have  had  any  poultry  disease.  Some 
diseases,  such  as  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea,  are  known  to  be  directly 
inherited;  others  are  known  to  give 
to  the  offspring  an  inherited  weakness 
which  makes  them  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  that  particular  disease. 
This  is  true  of  tuberculosis,  diarrhoea, 
enteritis,  etc.  Still  others,  such  as 
roup,  catarrh  and  other  general  dis- 
orders, weaken  the  birds  constitu- 
tionally and  make  them  unfit  for 
breeding.  Any  bird  once  affected 
with  disease  should  be  conspicuously 
marked,  so  that  it  may  never  find  its 
way  into  the  breeding  pens. 

"In  selecting  the  females  for  the 
breeding  pen  in  the  spring,  the  fol- 
lowing factors  have  been  found  by 
observation  and  experimentation  to 
be  essential  to  heavy  egg  production, 
namely: 

"1.    Breeding  from  heavy  producers. 

"2.  The  use  of  mature  birds,  pre- 
ferably hens,  not  pullets. 

"3.  Line  breeding  rather  than  to 
choose  inbreeding  or  outcrossing. 

"4.  Breeding  from  birds  which  were 
early  producers  as  pullets. 

"5.  Selecting  birds  which  show  a 
good  vigorous  condition. 

"6.  Selecting  for  egg  type  (long, 
rather  deep  bodies  with  abundant 
room  for  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
i  eproduction). 

"7.  Selecting  large  specimens  of 
the  breed. 

"8.  Selecting  late  molters  since 
they  are  usually  the  best  winter 
layers. 

"9.  Breeding  from  birds  which 
have  shown  by  records  io  be  per- 
sistent layers. 

"10.  Selecting' birds  that  eat  well, 
rise  early,  and  retire  late,  for  such 
birds  are  usually  heavy  layers." 


Selling  Eggs  Sensibly 

The  bulk  of  the  eggs  produced  on 
farms  are  sold  to  country  merchants. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  eggs 
from  different  farms  separate  or  to 
mark  them  so  they  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  producers.  The  merchant  sim- 
ply shuffles  them  into  cases,  indis- 
criminately, and  starts  them  on  their 
perilous  journey  to  some  commission 
man.  The  latter  distributes  them 
more  or  less  directly  to  retailers,  who 
sell  them  to  consumers. 

Merchants  buy  eggs  to  cinch  the 
trade  of  farmers;  they  are  not  zeal- 
ous to  improve  the  quality  of  eggs, 
or  to  pay  for  quality.  So  slack  is  the 
system  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility. The  farmer  who  sells 
poor  eggs  "gets  by"  without  detec- 
tion, while  the  farmer  who  sells  only 
fresh  eggs  receives  no  tangible  re- 
ward for  his  pains.  And  consumers 
rarely  suspect  that  the  men  who 
handle  the  eggs  after  they  leave  the" 
farm  are  often  to  blame  for  eggs  going 
bad.  It  is  a  go-as-you-please  system. 
A  Selling  System 
Carl  W.  Thompson,  in  a  bulletin 
entitled  "Egg  Marketing,"  from  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  tells 
of  a  sensible  system  used  at  one  point 
in  Minnesota.  This  happens  to  be  in 
connection  with  a  local  creamery 
operated  under  private  ownership; 
but  the  plan  would  be  equally  applic- 
able to  a  co-operative  creamery,  or 
it  could  be  used  by  any  co-operative 
group  of  farmers.  We  quote  from  Mr 
Thompson's  story  of  the  plan: 


"In  1908  a  private  firm  in  a  town 
in  east  central  Minnesota  began  han- 
dling eggs  in  connection  with  its 
creamery  business.  The  proprietor 
established  a  carton  system  whereby 
farmers  bringing  in  eggs  were  re- 
quired to  stamp  each  egg  so  as  to 
show  the  brand  of  the  creamery  and 
the  number  of  the  farmer.  The  eggs 
were  placed  in  cartons,  or  paper 
boxes,  made  to  hold  an  even  dozen. 
These  cartons  were  so  shaped  that 
they  could  be  packed  in  regular  egg 
cases  for  shipment  to  the  city. 

"Each  farmer  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  creamery,  pledging  himself 
to  comply  with  certain  definite  rules. 
Eggs  were  to  be  gathered  twice  a  day. 
None  were  to  be  delivered  which  were 
more  than  eight  days  old.  They  were 
to  be  of  uniform  size  and  color,  and 
clean.  Until  brought  to  the  creamery 
they  were  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  Besides  stamping  the  indi- 
vidual eggs  the  cartons  should  also 
be  stamped.  All  such  eggs  were  to 
be  sold  to  the  above  creamery. 

"During  the  first  year  the  number 
of  patrons  bringing  eggs  to  the  cream- 
ery varied  between  thirty  and  forty. 
During  the  last  year  more  than  200 
patrons  have  been  selling  eggs  at  the 
creamery.  The  number  of  dozens  of 
eggs  purchased  and  shipped  from  the 
creamery  has  likewise  increased  dur- 
ing these  years.  The  largest  business 
each  year  is  during  the  spring  months, 
and  the  smallest  during  the  fall.  The 
highest  point  is  reached  either  in 
April  or  May,  while  the  lowest  has 
invariably  occurred  in  November. 
Where  the  Money  Goes 

"Where  the  local  farmer  is  paid  21 
cents  a  dozen,  the  local  buyer  sells 
in  Duluth  to  retailers  for  23  cents. 
The  Duluth  retailer  pays  the  express 
charges,  which  approximate  1  cent  a 
dozen.  The  local  margin  of  2  cents 
consists  of  1  cent  per  dozen  charged 
by  the  creameryman  for  handling  and 
1  cent  for  the  cost  of  cartons  and 
rented  cases.  The  retailer  in  Duluth 
buying  at  23  cents  sells  for  29  cents. 
His  margin  of  6  cents  includes  1  cent 
for  express,  leaving  5  cents  for  han- 
dling. These  eggs  sell  in  Duluth  for 
5  cents  more  than  the  market  price 
during  at  least  nine  months  of  the 
year.  Besides  shipping  to  retailers 
the  creameryman  has  also  secured  a 
certain  amount  of  first  class  hotel 
trade.  During  the  spring  season  sur- 
plus shipments  have  been  made  to 
eastern  markets  at  top  prices. 
Farmers  Receive  Cash 

"Previous  to  1908  whatever  eggs 
were  brought  to  this  town  were  taken 
in  trade  by  country  merchants.  Since 
that  time  farmers  have  been  receiv- 
ing cash.  Payment  is  made  by  check 
drawn  on  the  local  bank.  When  the 
egg  buying  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
creamery  the  merchants  feared  that 
such  handling  of  eggs  with  cash  pay- 
ments would  injure  their  business 
and  lead  farmers  to  patronize  catalog 
houses.  To  allay  such  fears  the 
creamerymen  urged  such  patrons  to 
cash  their  checks  at  the  stores  rather 
than  at  the  bank.  Later  experience 
has  convinced  the  merchants  that  they 
as  well  as  the  creamerymen  and  the 
farmers  have  benefited  by  the  change. 
How  Quality  Improved 

"The  main  difficulty  in  this  cream- 
eryman's  experience  with  the  egg 
business  has  been  to  get  the  farmers 
to  furnish  a  uniform  grade  of  eggs. 
With  the  wide  variety  of  chickens 
represented  in  the  community,  eggs  of 
different  sizes  and  colors  are  mixed 
together.  In  order  to  encourage  uni- 
formity, for  a  while,  1  cent  more  per 
dozen  was  paid  for  white  eggs  than 
for  brown  eggs.  This  induced  a  num- 
ber of  the  farmers  to  get  rid  of  their 
old  stock  and  invest  in  White  Leg- 
horns. As  a  result,  the  average  grade 
of  eggs  furnished  has  been  steadily 
improved." 


WHAT   PRAIBIE    CHICKENS  EAT 

If  the  value  of  prairie  chickens  as 
destroyers  of  weed  seeds  and  insects 
were  more  thoroughly  appreciated 
more  farmers  would  make  themselves 
assistant  game  wardens  to  the  extent 
of  keeping  hunters  off  their  farms. 
Examinations  of  the  stomachs  of  a 
large  number  of  prairie  chickens  show 
chat  almost  15  per  cent  of  this  bird's 
feed  consists  of  weed  seeds.  More  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  diet  consists  of  the 
fruits  and  seeds  of  wild  roses.  A  few 
other  fruits  are  eaten;  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  food  consists  of  leaves, 
flowers  and  shoots  collectively  known 
as  browse. 

Nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  food  con- 


sumed by  prairie  chickens  is  made  up 
of  insects,  the  bulk  of  them  being 
grasshoppers.  More  than  twonty  kinds 
of  grasshoppers  have  been  found  in 
their  stomachs.  Other  insect  pests 
consumed  by  these  birds  are  Colorado 
potato  beetles,  twelve-spotted  cucum- 
ber beetles,  May  beetles,  army  worms, 
cutworms  and  chinch  bugs.  When 
the  insects  are  numerous  prairie 
chickens  cannot,  of  course,  make 
much  impression  upon  them,  but  a 
normal  number  of  prairie  chickens 
would  undoubtedly  help  to  hold  many 
kinds  of  insects  in  check  and  keep 
them  from  becoming  plentiful  enough 
to  do  injury  to  crops. 

Prairie  chickens  eat  a  great  deal 
of  grain,  but  they  glean  the  most  of 
it  from  stubble  fields.  However,  in 
view  of  the  insects  they  eat,  we  can 
afford  to  allow  them  to  take  a  little 
grain.  It  is  conceivable  that  prairie 
chickens  might,  if  protected  rigor- 
ously, become  numerous  enough  to 
be  a  nuisance,  but  they  would  have 
to  multiply  enormously  before  that 
would  occur.  What  we  need  now  is 
more  of  these  birds. 


Your  choice 
rof  two  famous  silos? 
'  Hinge  doors  always^ 
'  closed— prevent1  freezing 11 
in  winter  and  drying  in  sum-\ 
mer.  Safe  ladder — big  steps  ' 
—all  steel  door  frame—  I 
heavy  steel  hoops.  You, 
should  get  all  facts— send; 
your  name  quick  i 
^address  Dept.  22 
/Woodi  Brat.  Silo  S  Mfg, 
'  Co..  General  Office 
Lincoln,  Nab 


Send 
Postal 
Now 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale 

Bohd  steel  frame;    double  strength  steel  platform 
All  bearings  completely  protected  from  mud. 

The  strongest 
and  most  ac- 
curate weigh- 
ing scale  on 
the  market; 
■  Trial  f  M  it  guaranteed  for 
11  10  years.  For 
catalog  and 
discounts  ad- 
dress-Hept.  , 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co..  Lone  Tree.  Ia. 


BEST  EVER 

Sulky  and  Gang  Plows 


Do  the  Best  Work  at  the  Least 
Cost  Per  Acre 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  BEST  EVER  SULKY  completely  turning 
under  a  large  crop  of  weeds. 

The  bottoms  of  the  "BEST  EVER"  are  so  hung  and  the  frame  so  perfectly 
balanced  that  an  even  furrow  is  maintained  at  all  times. 

The  moldboards  are  so  shaped  that  every  furrow  is  completely  turned  over 
and  thoroughly  pulverized. 

I  ITU-FIT   TXR  A  FT  The  "BEST  EVER"  is  the  lightest  draft  plow 
*    M-mt+M.  M.   built    The  wneels  anci  tongue  run  straight 
down  the  furrow  like  a  wagon.    The  wheels  do  not  dig  into  the  furrow  walls 
nor  does  the  pole  run  at  an  angle  as  on  other  plows. 

EASE  OF  OPERATION  ^^VSS^X 

one  easy  footlift  operation.  All  landside  friction  can  be  quickly  overcome  by 
eccentric  washer  on  rear  furrow  wheel.  No  bolts  to  bother  with. 

DURABILITY 

dust  proof  caps 

A  C~*\MTF  SiTFFT  *s  tne  oniy  Periect  plow  steel  made.  It  makes 
■f*-^— *-J*-J*J  the  only  steel  shares  that  are  positively  guaran- 
teed against  breaking  in  the  field  or  in  retempering.  Anybody  can  easily  re- 
temper  them  any  number  of  times.  Keep  them  hard  and  sharp  all  the  time.  They 
scour  perfectly,  lighten  the  draft,  plow  more  acres  per  day  and  plow  them  better. 

"Acme  Shares  Don't  Break" 


THE  BEST  EVER  PLOWS  are  made  of  the  best 
steel  and  malleable  iron.  Wheels  are  of  steel  with 
Oil  but  once  a  season.  All  shares  of  our  famous  ACME  STEEL. 


Write  today  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  on  BEST 
EVER  PLOWS  and  ACME  STEEL  SHARES 

MOLINE'PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  60       MOLINE,  ILL. 


The  Only  Drill  That  Sows 
Grain  in  Any  Kind  of  Soil— 
at  a  Proper,  Even  Depth 


Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  to  have  every  seed  count  and  to 
have  every  stalk  come  up  et'enly  and  at  the  same  time.  You  can  easily 
accomplish  this — with  The  New  Peoria  Drill  equipped  with  our 
famous  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener. 

It  combines  every  advantage  of  the  single  disc  for  cutting  trash  and 
penetrating  hard  ground, with  every  advantage  of  the  shoe  for  forming 
a  furrow  and  depositing  the  seed.    The  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener 
is  the  on/?  one  that  sows  every  seed  at  an  exact,  even  depth,  in  a  packed 
furrow.  No  seed  touches  the  disc  and  no  dirt  falls  back  into  the  furrow 
until  after  the  seed  ii  deposited.    No  practical,  progressive  farmer  can 
fail  to  see  the  many  money-making  and  money-saving  advantages  of 
this  wonderful  Disc  Suoe  Furrow  Opener — found  only  on 

The  New  Peoria  Drill 

There  are  also  many  other  advantages  of 
this  drill,  each  one  just  as  superior  as  the 
Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener.   Send  us  your 
name  and  address  on  a  pos- 
tal now  for  catalogue  and  all 
details  of  construction.  Let 
us  prove  to  you  that  it  will  pay 
you  to  discard  even  a  new 
drill  in  order  to  buy  and  use  the 
New  Peoria.   Will  you  spend 
a  penny  for  a  postal  now  to  get 
'  all  the  tacts?  Address, 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co. 

Hi~>  North  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois 
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Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE. 
H.    C.   MEINHOLI),   Stromsl.urg,  Nebraska 


Hutchinson's  PO  LANDS 

Spring  boars  of  early  farrow  for  Bale. 
They    represent     big    breeding,     and  are 

growthy  for  their  ages. 
.TTIVf    PrTfHINSON  ELGIN,  NEB. 


Hornby  Bros.1  Polands 

200  spring  pigs.  Early  spring  males  for 
sale  by  BIG  BOY  by  Long  Boy  and 
ROYAL  CHIEF  by  Blue  Valley  Chief. 
HORNBY    BROTHERS      WIN8IDE.  NEB. 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  1990«5,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.    Writs  your  wants. 

J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


I 


MEYER'S    BIG    TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy    spring    boars    for    sale    by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.     Early  pigs  with 
heavy    bone.      PRICES  REASONABLE. 
H.   H.    MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 


Shorthorns  and  Polands 

Growthy  spring  males  carrying  the  blood 
of  big  type  boars,  and  serviceable  SHORT- 
HORN   BULLS    for  sale. 

C.  J.  ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL    and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.  H.   SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 

1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING    AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
K"     prFFBY  NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 

Kippie's  Poland  Boars 

OF  BIG  TYPE 

I  have  popular  breeding  and  good  type  In 
my  herd.  Will  sell  good  young  boars  cheap. 
WILLIAM  KIPPLE  COLUMBUS.  NEB. 

Regier's  Big  POLANDS 

Boars  by  JUMBO  THE  GREAT  and  LONG 
CHIEF,    JR.      Herd    headed    by    BIG  OR- 
PHAN   WONDER,    by    The    Big  Orphan. 
J.  K.  REGIER  HENDERSON.  NEB. 

HEALEY'S  Fall  aud  Spring  Boars 

Some  outstanding  fall  males'  sired  by  LING- 
FORD'S    CHOICE;    also    spring    males  by 
him   out   of  good  producing  dams. 
J.   H.  HEALY  MANILLA,  IOVYA 

Lawson's  Big  Type 

POLANDS 

Big,  growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by 
LONG  KING'S  EQUAL  and  A  WONDER 
JUMBO,  out  of  big,  deep-bodied  sows. 
TOP  SPRING  BOARS.  Prices  reasonable. 
JOHN   B.   LAWSON       CLARINDA.  IOWA 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 


Everything  at  private 
sale.  All  immune  from 
cholera.  Write  us.  We 
guarantee    to  please. 

THOS.    F.  MILLER 
Rt.  No.  6,  YORK,  NEB. 


JHAMPSHIRES^ 

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific    strains.     Choice   spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.  V.  HARVEY  CULBERTSON,  NEB. 

CHESTER  WHITES 
MiimiyV^ 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS    of    both    sexes    for    sale  reasonable. 

Big    Type    and    Good  Breeding. 
CHA8.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB 


O.  I.  C.'s   OR   CHESTER  WHITES 

Large,  smooth,  extra  heavy  boned  bred  sows 
and  spring  males  and  gilts.  Prices  low. 
I.    E.   BURTON  MAYWOOD.  NEB. 


HEREFORDS  

HEREFORD  BULLS 

By    such     sires    as    BEAU     DONALD  2D 

JASON.     FENIS    and  PERFECTOR 
GROWTHY.      SERVICEABLE  FELLOWS. 

v.  e.  Mcdonald  tekamah.  neb 


SHORTHORNS 

SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd   of  Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN    E.    WILSON      BELVTDERE,  NEB. 


JTAMW^THS_ 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Tamworth  Hogs 
D.  SECORD,  Sumner,  Neb. 

^HAI^HISES.  

Rni'i»<P?R^HT  Hampshire'  spring 

^OABS  FOB  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeKALB'S  KING  and  others.  Also  two 
Vhor7h^vR^E,ROX  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.  PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
A-  REDIGER  MILFORD.  NEB. 


H.  C.  McKtlvie,  Field  Man 
Th»  services  of  our  field  man  In  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  In  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  tnis  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations—  S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 

O.    I.   PURDY,  Fieldman 

Livestock  Ads  Starting  This  Issue 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  regular 
livestock  card  advertisements  commencing 
with  this  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer: 
Dave  Boesiger,  Cortland,  Neb.;  E.  J.  Brown. 
Osceola,  Neb.;  E.  R.  Danielson,  Osceola, 
Neb.;  H.  O.  Harney,  Aurora,  Neb.,  and  G. 
E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb.,  all  to  be  found 
under  the  Duroc  classification;  and  Beall 
&  Jackson,  Roca,  Neb. ;  Morris  Fowler, 
Arcadia,  Neb.,  and  C.  H.  Harper,  Benkel- 
raan,  Neb.,  under  the  Poland  classification. 
Take  notice  of  these  ads  and  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  when  inquiring  about 
livestock  advertising  in  it. 

Harper's  Big  Polands 

C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb.,  has  called 
off  his  fall  sale  on  account  of  the  corn  crop 
and  is  offering  his  spring  boars  at  bargain 
prices  to  close  them  out.  Panorama  3d  is 
for  sale;  he  is  a  good  breeder  of  large 
litters.  Mr.  Harper  has  been  raising  pure 
bred  hogs  for  nine  years  and  has  always 
bought  the  best  he  could  find  and  has  built 
up  a  good  herd.  He  has  held  six  successful 
sales  and  has  the  reputation  of  treating  his 
cutomers  on  the  square.  Write  for  de- 
scription and  price.  Kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing. 

Ritchie  Brothers'  Shorthorns 

The  Shorthorn  herds  of  C.  A.  and  George 
C.  Ritchie,  Gresham,  Neb.,  have  a  fine  line 
of  young  breeding  stock  in  them.  Ritchie 
Brothers  inform  us  of  a  sale  of  three  head 
to  a  party  on  the  Colorado  line.  As  is  set 
forth  in  their  ad,  C.  A.  Ritchie  has  three 
choice  March  and  April  calves  for  sale  and 
Mr.  George  Ritchie  has  two  very  splendid 
s'ons  of  the  great  bull,  King  Fragrant,  for 
sale.  Few  better  herds  of  practical  type 
Shorthorns  are  found  in  the  corn  belt.  Prices 
on  this  stuff  are  conservative.  Write  them 
and  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Nebraska  Wonder  Polands 

Messrs.  Beall  &  Jackson,  Roca,  Neb.,  ad- 
vertise twenty  choice  spring  boars  for  sale. 
These  pigs  are  all  sired  by  Nebraska  Won- 
der, by  the  illustrious  A  Wonder,  whose 
get  have  recently  sold  at  record  prices  be- 


cause they  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
those  buyers  who  want  the  limit  in  size 
and  that  also  combines  a  great  deal  of 
quality.  Beall  &  Jackson  have  real  herd 
boar  prospects  among  those  listed  for  sale 
and  price  them  worth  the  money.  Get  in 
touch  with  them  and  kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer.  Note  their  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue. 

Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Robert  A.  Schug. 
the  well  known  Poland  China  breeder  at 
Coleridge,  Neb.,  he  states  that  the  spring 
pigs  are  coming  along  in  nice  shape,  and 
that  he  has  given  them  the  simultaneou 
treatment,  making  them  a  little  thin  in 
flesh,  but  there  are  a  number  that  will 
weigh  150  to  160  pounds  that  are  ready  to 
so  out  and  do  good  work.  He  states  in  his 
letter  that  he  has  four  extra  good  spring 
boars,  sired  by  King  Master,  and  a  number 
of  good  prospects  by  Great  Columbus,  a 
young  boar  that  Mr.  Schug  put  into  his 
herd,  and  is  as  good  a  sire  as  he  has  ever 
used.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  real  good 
one,  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Schug. 

Rediger  Stock  Farm 

We  recently  visited  D.  A.  Rediger's  stock 
farm  near  Milford,  Neb.,  and  found  Mr. 
Rediger  a  very  busy  man  looking  after  his 
farm  work  and  his-  registered  stock.  W 
have  been  visiting  this  stockman  for  a 
good  many  years  and  can  note  the  develop- 
ment he  has  made  each  year  in  the  stock 
business.  At  the  present  time  he  Is  raising 
Percherons,  Shorthorns  and  Hampshires. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  Duroc  Jersey  busi- 
ness, but  changed  ~to  Hampshires,  and, 
although  he  hasn't  a  large  herd,  the  foun- 
dation stock  he  has  selected  to  establish 
his  herd  is  above  the  average.  He  has  five 
spring  litters  sired  by  DeKalb's  King  and 
others.  The  pigs  are  extra  growthy,  are  of 
early  farrow  and  carry  plenty  of  bone,  with 
a  good  amount  of  quality.  He  has  selected 
out  his  top  male  pigs  to  sell  at  private 
treaty,  and  breeders  or  stockmen  who  are 
in  the  market  for  outstanding  good  pigs 
would  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Rediger.  He  is  pricing  these  pigs  very 
reasonable  and  only  has  a  limited  number 
of  them.  They  are  out  of  dams  by  such 
sires  as  Capt.  Jack  2045,  A.  D.'s  Fancy, 
Everett  True  3d  and  Messenger  Boy.  Aside 
from  his  spring  males,  Mr.  Rediger  will 
also  part  with  a  few  of  tho  spring  gilts. 
He  has  one  of  the  oldest  Shorthorn  herds 
in  the  state,  which  is  at  the  present  time 
headed  by  the  good  roan  bull  Roan  King 
368344,  sired  by  King  Fragrant  and  out  of 
a  good  producing  dam.  This  is  a  three- 
year-old  bull  and  is  a  big  scaly  fellow,  and 
will  undoubtedly  do  Mr.  Rediger  a  great 
amount  of  good.  His'  former  herd  bull  was 
Roan  Hampton  314736,   a  bull  that  he  got 


jumbo  col 
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JUMBO  COLONEL.  This  is  the  great  attraction  in  the  M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons'  disper- 
sion sale  at  Missouri  Valley,  Icwa,  on  October  13.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  boars  to  be 
sold  anywhere  this  fall,  and  breeders  who  are  anticipating  putting  into  their  herd  a 
boar  that  will  do  them  a  lot  of  good,  will  find  Jumbo  Colonel  a  boar  that  will  fill  the 
bill.  He  is  long,  smooth  and  has  a  back  that  will  never  come  down.  He  is  an  extra 
good  footed  boar,  and  his  legs  are  in  the  right  place.  There  will  be  a  number  of  other 
attractions  in  this  great  offering. 


 HJDLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  will  breed  a  limited  number  of  cows  to  our  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PLUS  for  $100 
each.  King  Segis  Pontlac  Plus  is  a  son  of  King:  Segls  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  the  $10  000  King 
Segls  Pontiac  Alcarta.  and  his  dam  is  K.  P.  Lady,  506.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  31  29  lbs.  of  but- 
ter in  7  days;  2034.9  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  days  and  128.22  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days  at  4  years 
of  age.  Her  semi-official  2-year-old  record  is  17760.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  922  04  lbi.  of  butter 
In  365  days.  The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  average  34  25  lbs  of 
butter  in  7  days,  136.75  lbs.  in  30  days  and  1096.8  lbs.  in  365  days.  His  breeding  and  un- 
usual correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Holstein  bulls  llvine  todav 
WRITE  ©R  VISIT.  NELSON  BROTHERS,  STROMSBURG  NEBRASKA. 
 (Breeders  of  High  Class  Registered  Holsteins 


FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  In 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  In  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 
.  .Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis.    200  Bee  Bldg.,    Omaha.  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central   City,  Neb. 

Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  cattle 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
HulMtein-FrlesInn  Aswo.  Bx  134.  Brattlehoro.  V t. 


THREE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — One  4-year-old  tried  bull,  and  two  young  calves.  Tried  bull  is  a  son  of 
PRIDE  JOSIE;  one  year,  724  pounds  butter.  Dams  of  each  making  yearly  records. 
C.   W.   CULVER  &    SON  ■  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  140.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.  ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  V.   THOMPSON  WEST  POINT.  NEBRASKA 


___J^RO^JERSEYS 

kOEHLMOOS'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL  Tirry 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER' 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS  PILGER.  NEB! 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  MALES 

Sired   by    BLUE    RIBBON    MODEL,    B.  & 

G.  's  WONDER,  CRIMSON  BOY  and  others 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 
SERCK   &   LAMSON  NFI  IQH  kttr 

YOUNGS    DUROCS    AND  SHOKTHOrTSV. 

Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS 
ROBERT  M    YOUNG  COOK,  NEB. 

POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthy      spring      males      by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,    a   son   of  LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.  L.  POTTEIGER       FDLLERTON,  NEB. 

HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL, 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also    price    a    few    sows    for   fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

—-KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  »  SON      OFVOt.  VTH 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and  if  not  as  described  will  pay  express 
A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON,  NEB. 

Hoegh's   Duroc  Bargains 

25  good  spring  boars  to  close  out  at  low 
prices.  Col.  Perf.,  Crimson  Wonder  and 
Improver   breeding.     Address — 

H.  J.  HOEGH  HAMPTON,  NEB. 


The  Prize 
Winni  ng 


Tony  B 


TONY  B. ,  a  2d  prize  winner  by  Red  Echo 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.    A  limited 
number  of  growthy  big-type  spring  and  fall 
boars  for  sale.    Address  or  visit — 
J.  A.  JACOBSEN         MARQUETTE,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPR.NG  BOARS 

BY      GOLDEN      MODEL      4TH.  FANCY 

WONDER   AND  OTHERS. 
Also    matured    sows    bred    for    fall  litters. 
CLARENCE   WALLACE       WISNER,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance.  Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE    STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes,  Mgr.        PLAINVIEW,  NEB. 


Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eighty  spring  pigs.  Spring  boars  for  sale. 
SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  SIOUX  WONDER. 
C.  F.  SANDAHL  WAKEFIELD,  NEB. 


KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters 
ED.    M.    KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF    THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.  J.  KUZEL  CLARKSON,  NEB 


BRADISH  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  by  RAY'S  MONARK  WON- 
DER,   LA    FALLETTE   TOP   and  VALLEY 

KING.     Fall   Sale  October  8th. 
HENRY   AASE  BRADISH,  NEB. 


Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Maies 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F.    A     SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


AVE  RILL/ 5  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K.,  MODEL  AGAIN 
and    PARKDALE    WONDER.      Write  me 

for    prices    and  description. 
GEORGE   AVERILL      iFULLERTON.  NEB. 


Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANO.  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.   J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Calves  for  Sale 

Will  book  orders  for  calves  front  15/16 
or  better  grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers 
that  wiil  fresiien  this  fall  and  early  win- 
ter. These  calves  are  from  good  milkers 
and  from  thoroughbred  bull  from  A.R.O. 
cow.  His  calves  are  well  marked;  mostly 
white.  Bulls  $20;  heifers  $25;  5  days  old, 
crated  and  delivered  at  depot.  Will  sell 
two  thoroughbred  bulls,  one  ready  for 
service  in  December  or  January;  other 
next  sjjring.  Prices  on  application. 
RIVERVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
Franklin.  Nebraska 


HORSES 


Cushman's  Berkshires 

Limited    number    of    herd    heading  spring 
boars  by    ROSE    HILL    BARON    for  sale 
at  low  figures.  Address — 
GEORGE  S.   CUSHMAN  YORK,  NEB. 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODY  10TH 
GEORGE  PORTER  STANTON,  NEB. 


I'm  a  Farmer 

the  same  as  you  and  love 
to  take  good  care  of  big 
horses.  My  big  bunch  of 
regist'd  Percherc-n  studs, 
weanlings  to  4  yrs.  old. 
are  the  class  you  will 
like;  money  makers  for 
you  at  my  breeder's 
price?.   East  of  Omaha. 

iFRED  CHANDLER 
R.7.  CHARITON.  IOWA 
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at  the  S.  A.  Nelson  sale,  and  for  which  he 
paid  a  good  big  price.  This  bull  has  been 
used  by  Mr.  Rediger  for  three  seasons,  and 
lie  has  sired  him  a  choice  lot  of  stuff.  At 
the  present  time  be  has  three  yearling 
hulls,  sired  by  Roan  Hampton,  for  sale. 
They  are  out  of  heavy  milking  dams,  and 
are  being  priced  to  move.  At  the  present 
lime  Mr.  Rediger  has  about  thirty  breeding 
matrons*  in  his  herd,  and  a  number  of  these 
are  by  Noble  Duke  161171;  others  are  by 
Triumph  160161,  Simon  212647,  Noble  Boy 
253018,  and  Roan  Hampton.  The  ~tows 
carry  plenty  of  ecale,  and  the  most  of 
them  are  good,  strong  milkers.  Mr.  Rediger 
has  two  two-year-old  Percheron  stallions  of 
his  own  raising  that  he  will  offer  at  private 
sale.  One  is  a  solid  black  and  the  other  is 
a  rich  roan.  They  are  both  recorded,  and 
sired  by  the  good  breeding  horse  Groom 
S2455.  They  have  good  heavy,  tlat  bone, 
and  are  the  making  of  good,  big.  strong 
stallions'.  They  are  not  in  high  flesh,  but 
in  Just  good  breeding  condition,  and  both 
of  these  stallions  carry  plenty  of  quality. 
If  you  anticipate  buying  a  good  young 
stallion  this  year  that  has  been  properly 
raised,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Rediger  before  buying. 
We  call  your  attention  to  his  aanounce- 
nient  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

DeKalb'*  Hampshires 
We  had  always  heard  so  much  about  the 
DeKalb  Hampshire  Farm,  so  on  our  way  to 
I  he  Iowa  State  Fair  this  year  we  arranged 
our  schedule  so  that  we  could  spend  a  day 
at  this  farm,  which  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
Hampshire  farms  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
DeKalb    has    a    reputation    of    raising  the 
mammoth  Hampshires,  and  in  his  March  12 
>ale  at  Council  Bluffs  last  spring  lie  broke 
all  records'  by  a  big  margin  on  his  sow  sale 
average.      Probably    some    wonder    why  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  make  such  arr  aver- 
age,  but  after  you  visit  his  herd,   see  the 
large  number  of  typy  herd  boars  that  he  is 
using  on  his  great  collection  of  big,  deep- 
bodied    breeding    matrons,    and    the  judg- 
ment he  is  exercising  in  mating  his  sows, 
and   the  natural  advantages   that  this  hog 
farm  has,  you  can  easily  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  this  man  to  step  out  and  sell  his 
stuff  at  such  prices.     He  has  spent  a  good 
many   years   in   the   business',   and   he  has 
been  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
type  of  sows  that  he  kept  in  his  herd  for 
breeding   purposes.     He   is   very  particular 
in  cutting  out  everything  that  is  not  up  to 
the  standard  in  his  ideas.     He  was  show- 
ing us  some  pigs  that  looked  very  good  to 
us,  and  he  s'aid:    "Those  pigs  will  go  to  the 
market.     No  breeder  could  buy  them  from 
me  at  any  price,  as  I  do  not  care  to  send 
out  anything  that  is  not  up  to  »he  standard 
in  my  estimation."    He  has  a  large  number 
of  spring  pigs,   and  they  are  sired  by  De- 
Kalb's    King    15th,    Major,    DeKalb's  King 
13th,    Commodore,    and   some    by  Erlanger. 
In    his    fall    sale    November    4    at  Council 
Bluffs,    Iowa,    he    is    selling    fifty    head  of 
boars;  forty  of  tiles*  will  be  fall  males  and 
left  will  be  spring  males,  the  tops  from  his 
spring  crop  of  pigs.     There  will  be  a  num- 
ber  of   herd   boar   prospects    among  these, 
and  breeders  who  are  in  need  of  outstanding 
good   males  should  arrange   to   attend  this 
sale.     In   DeKalb's  King  15th,    Mr.  DeKalb 
states    that    he    considers    him    one   of  the 
best  boars  he  ever  saw.     He  has  a  grand 
pedigree.     and     his     individuality    is  extra 
good.     In  his  footnote  on   this  boar  in  his 
last    catalog    Mr.    DeKalb    says:      "I  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  produce  a  boar  the  equal 
of   thjs   young  fellow."     He   is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  perfect  type  of  any  Hamp- 
shire boar  doing  service  in  any  herd  today. 
Although  we  have  not   visited  so  many  of 
the  Hampshire  herds,  we  note  quite  a  dis- 
tinct  type   in   Mr..  DeKalb's.     His   stuff  is 
lengthier,   has   a   better   spring  of   rib  and 
more    depth    of    body     than     the  ordinary 
Hampshires  that  we  see.     They  ate  smooth, 
have  plenty  of  bone,   and  respond   to  feed. 
His  great  herd  boar.   Major,  has  sired  him 
a  lot  of  good  ones  and  he  is  still  as  active 
as  ever.     A  boar  which  is  almost  the  equal 
of    DeKalb  s   King    loth    is    DeKalb's  King 
13th,  bred  along  the  same  lines,  being  sired 
by  the  same  boar.  Major,  one  of  them  being 
out    of    the     great     producing    sow  Jennie 
Aylor's  Best,  als'O  by  Major,  and  the  other 
out  of  Nellie  Aylor  2d  by  Gen.  Munson.  This 
hoar  Is  an  extra  good  individual.     Pigs  by 
DeKalb's  King  13th  are  showing  up  in  good 
shape.     Mr.   DeKalb  has  sows  in  his  herd 
that  money  could  not  buy,  and  he  has  them 
mated  with  these  great  herd  boars.     In  his 
annual  sales  he  sells  the  produce  of  these 
great  sows,  and  it  is  this  kind  of  breeding 
that  has  put  Mr.  •eKalb  in  a  class  by  him- 
self as  a  Hampshire  breeder.     He  has  one 
of   the   best   equipped   hog   farms   that  we 
ever    visited.      He    has    natural  protection 
and  the  hills  and  thick  Jimber  almost  en- 
close   the    farm    in    such    a    way    that  he 
always   has  lots  of  shade   in   the  summer, 
and  is  protected  from  the  cold  winds  in  the 
winter.     The  farm  on  which  he  lives  con- 


tains over  500  acres,  and  is  well  equipped 
In  every  respect.  The  depot  is  near  his 
home,  and  he  has  charge  of  It,  the  store, 
the  postoflice  at  DeKalb,  Iowa,  and  Is  chief 
of  police  and  mayor.  He  has  lived  there 
for  many  years,  and  It  is  a  place  that  you 
like  to  visit.  Later  on  we  will  have  more 
to  say  in  regard  to  this  great  Hampshire  herd. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

Sept.  27 — Robert  Lelsy,  Wisner,  Nehi 
Oct.    1 — John    Bader,    Scribner,  Neb. 
Oct.    2 — George  Briggs,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
Oct.    6 — William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 
Oct.    7 — F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 
Oct.    8 — Henry  Aase,   Bradish,  Neb. 
Oct.    9 — M.  O.  Frolstad,   Newman  Gxove,  Neb 
Oct.  10 — J.    J.   Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 
Oct.  13— M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  Valley,  la 
Oct.  14 — G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb 
Oct.  14 — Frank  Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 
Oct.  15 — W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons,  Tecumseh 
Oct.  15 — Emil  Anderson,   Edgar,  Neb. 
Oct.  16 — Theo.  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 
Oct.  17 — Fred  Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  Iowa 
Oct.  20 — Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 
Oct.  21 — J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons.  Malcolm,  Neb. 
Oct.  25 — Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 
Oct.  30 — A.  T.  Cross,  Guide  Rock,  Neb. 
Oct.  30 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
Oct.  31 — Blackburn   Bros..   Royal,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
Oct.    1 — D.   C.   Lonergan,   Florence,  Neb. 
Oct.    4 — Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  la. 
Oct.    6— G.   B.   Van  Kleeck,   Central  City 
Oct.  11 — Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 
Oct.  13— C.   B.    Powers,   Aurora,  Neb. 
Oct.  16 — Harry  Dodds,   Florence,  Neb. 
Oct.  18— C.  H.  Harper,   Benkelman,  Neb. 
Oct.  18 — Iver  S.   Johnson,   Stanton,  Ntb. 
Oct.  20 — Wm.  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 
Oct.  21 — C.  W.   Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 
Oct.  22— J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Minden,  Neb 
Oct.  23 — W.  J.  Crow,  Webb,  Iowa. 
Oct.  25 — J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock 
Oct.  27 — C.    C.    Ellis,    Bellwood,  Neb. 
Oct.  29 — Timra  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb 
Oct.  28 — O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks,  Neb. 
Oct.  29 — Albert  Smith   &  Sons,  Superior,  Net 
Nov.    1 — Fred    Hassler,    Manning,  la. 
Nov.    5 — H.  O.  Williamson.  Herman,  Net) 
Nov.  12 — Mrs.    Aug.    Gorder   &   Son,  Platte 

mouth,  Neb. 
Nov.  13 — Harry    Dodds.    Florence,  Neb. 

Polled  Durhams 
Oct.  15 — Walker  Bros.,   Ord,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
Oct.  15— L.    B.    Branson,    Ord,  Xeb. 

Hereford! 
Mar.  10 — A.   F.    Hager,    Avoca,  la. 

Hampshires 
Nov.    3 — A.    G.    Mills,    Spencer,    Iowa.  Sale 

at  Spencer. 
Nov.  fi-H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  Iowa. 

at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Sale 


AUCTIONEER* 


Auctioneers 


Big  Money 


How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
6,    1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,   Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 


HARLAN 
IOWA 


N.  G.  KRA5CBEL, 

Live     Stock  Auctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
In    the    country.        WRITE    FOR  DATES. 


COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE    STOCK   AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be     pleased    to     communicate  with 
parties   wanting   fall   dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON      YORK,  NEB 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having   made   a   number   of  sales   of  pur* 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  expert 
ence  In   conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1«4S    E    STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
119  First  Nat'l   Bank   Bldg.,   Lincoln.  Neb. 


D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.     For  terms  and   dates  address 

D.    H.  CUNNINGHAM 
%  Citizens'  Nat  1  Bank  WAYNE,  NEB. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE  STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

Sells  all   Breeds;   Cattle   Sales  a  Specialty. 
WRITE   FOR  DATES. 
NORTH  BEND.  NEBRASKA 


The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  herd  scene  from  the  Holstein  farms  of  Nelson 
Brothers,  Stromsburg,  Nebraska.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  class  herds  »f  Holsteins  in 
the  middle  west,  having  a  large  percentage  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  in  the  herd.  The  herd  is 
headed  by  the  great  bull  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus.  King  Segis  Pontiac  p]us  is  a  son  of 
King  Segis  Pontiac.  the  sire  of  the  $10,000  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarta,  and  his  dam  is 
K.  P.  Lady,  506.2  pounds  of  milk  and  31.29  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days;  2034.9  pffunds 
of  milk  in  thirty  days  and  128  .  22  pounds  of  butter  in  thirty  days  at  four  years  of  age. 
Her  semi-official  two-year-old  record  in  17760.1  pounds  of  milk  and  922.04  pounds  of 
butter  in  365  days.  The  dam  and  the  sire's  dam  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  average 
34.25pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days,  136.75  pounds  i»  thirty  days  and  1096.8  pounds 
in  365  days.  His  breeding  and  unusual  correctness  of  type  make  him  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Holstein  bulls  living  today.  Nelson  Brothers  would  spare  a  few  rrood  young 
cows,  and  the  purchaser  of  stock  from  this  herd  gets  the  highest  class  that  is  .available. 
Note  the  change  in  their  advertisement  in  this  week's  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
and  write  them  for  prices  and  description  on  breeding  stock.  Kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


CRIMSON  WONDER  3d  and  C.  H.'S  SPECIAL 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR     SALE.        ALSO    FALL    BOARS    BY    THE    ABOVE  SIRES. 

GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  WITH  QUALITY  AND  SIZE. 
P.  W.  WEBERG  PENI8QN,  IOWA 

Growthy  Spring  Males  for  Sale 

SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CRIMSON  OF  CRIMSON  WONDER.     OTHERS  BY 


HENRY  WERNIMONT 


H.  W.'s  COLONEL  AND  CHERRY  CHIEF. 


OHIOWA,  NEBRASKA 


BAYNE'S  BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

Herd   Headed   by  three   big-type   boars,   with   quality:   B.   &  R.'s  WONDER,  WONDER 

IMPROVED  and  BAYNE'S  CRITIC.     SELECT   SPRING   BOARS  FOR  SALE 

J.  O.  BAYNE    AURORA,  NEBRASKA 


The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.  I  HAVE  A 
CHOICE  LOT  OF  HERD  HEADING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  BY  THEM.  ADDRESS— 
DAVID   BOESKGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 

Medoo  Jr.,  and  Golden  Rod  Hero 

DUROC  BOARS.     CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  OF  ME  DOC  AND 


E.    R.  DANIELSON 


GOLDEN  MODEL  BREEDING. 


ADDRESS- 

OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Tom  Sampson  and  Big  Commander  Polands 


TWO    OF    THE    BE§T    BIG    POLAND    BOARS    WITH    QUALITY.      BOAR    PIGS  BY 

THESH    SIRES    FOR    SALE    REASONABLE.  ADDRESS— 
MORRIS   FOWLER  ARCADIA,  NEBRASKA 

Harney's  Immune  *X  Durocs 

GOLD  MODEL,  THE  BIGGEST  SON  OF  THE  OLD  HERO,  GOLDEN  MODEL,  HEADS 
HERD.  BIG,  GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  STOCK  IMMUNE. 
H.   O.   HARNEY  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 

Golden  Nhdel  Again  and  Dusty  Crimson  Durocs 

SPRING  AND  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE  FROM  IMMUNE  SOWS.     The  two  above  sires 


are  big  type  and  show  breeding. 
G.  E,  SAMUELSON 


BOARS   FOR   SALE   ARE   GOOD.  ADDRESS— 

OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

Simultaneous  treatment.  Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
COLUMBUS.  ROBERT  A.  SCHUti,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 

LORGE'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.  SFRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  BY  PAWNEE 
MASTIFF,    A    SON    OF    KING    MASTIFF;    OTHERS    BY    BIG    ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS. 
HENRY   LORGE  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
FRANK  DVORAK  HOWELLS,  NEBRASKA 

Poland  China  SPRING  BOARS 

By  Columbus,  Mable's  Wonder,  Smooth  Big  Bone  and  Gold  Dust  Hadley. 
0.  J.  McCULLOUGH  CLARKS,  NEBRASKA 

ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lauer's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  R.  ADAMS  LAUREL,  NEB. 

Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY    BIG,    HEAVY-BONED    SPRTOG    BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 


FOR  SALE. 
BEALL  &  JACKSON 


THEY    ARE    HERD  HEADERS. 


ADDRESS— 

ROCA,  NEBRASKA 


HARPER'S  BIG  POLAN DS— PRIVATE  SALE 

THIRTY  HEAD  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  PRIVATE  TREATY.    The  best  bunch 
I  ever  raistd.     Sired  bv   HARPER'S   HADLEY   64351.   PANORAMA   3D  and  others,  and 
FROM   BIG-B©NB:D   DAMS.      PRICED   FOR   QUICK   SALE.  ADDRESS — 
C.  H.  HARPER   BENKELMAN,  NEBRASKA 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RTLEY  BROTHERS  ALBION.  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY    SHORTHORN    BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED     BY     MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN   POWERS,   Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;   SOME  TWO-  AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BUSKTRK.  SR.  ;  PENDER.  NEBRASKA 

RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.  Address — 

C.   A.   RITCHIE  GRESHAM.  NEB. 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres* 
pondence  and  inspection  solicited.  Addresl 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds  are  on  adjoining  farms.) 


GROWTHY 


HEREFORDS 

HER  E  FOR  D 


BULLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD  4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY   4TH   BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS 


SIRED   BY    BEAU    GONDOLINE,  REX 
THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


Spring  Valley  Hereford* 

The  $2500  Duke  Real  and  Emancipator  lltb 

hn  service^  Four  yearling  bulls  for  sale. 
THOMPSON  BROS.,  K.  5,  West  Point,  Neb. 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


'FOR  SALE- 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  Tears.  Also 


few  bred  heifers. 
MOUSEL  BROS. 


Prlc*4  worth  the  money. 
CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


T  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.   I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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By  s>  Javhawker 

And  still  the  drouth  continues.  It 
is  getting  more  and  more  serious  for 
the  stockmen.  The  corn  is  gone,  it  is 
true,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  but 
it  is  not  the  crops  that  are  now  at- 
tracting attention.  It  is  the  scarcity 
of  stock  water  that  begins  to  alarm 
everybody  who'  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  cattle  industry.  Whea  the 
smaller  water  courses  and  ponds  went 
dry  it  was  thought  a  hardship,  but 
one  that  could  be  remedied  by  a  little 
extra  work.  No  one  thought  that  it 
meant  anything  more  than  the  work 
of  watering  from  wells,  but  a  few  days 
soon  showed  that  the  wells  were  not 
equal  to  the  demand  placed  on  them 
by  the  hundreds  of  thirsty  cattle.  It 
is  almost  beyond  belief  the  amount 
of  water  cattle  can  drink  on  dry  and 
dusty  pastures  with  the  mercury  going 
from  104  to  108  in  the  shade  every 
day.  A  few  more  days  will  tell  the 
story;  no  cattle  have  yet  been  shipped 
on  account  of  short  water  supplies, 
but  should  this  weather  continue 
there  soon  will  be. 

Aside  from  small  areas  along  the 
Neosho  river  there  is  no  section  of 
this  country  that  has  the  underflow 
a  large  part  of  both  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska has.  The  underground  supply 
is  dependent  altogether  on  veins. 
There  are  many  good  wells  which 
furnish  an  immense  amount  of  water, 
and  the  number  increases  with  each 
drouth,  for  more  are  dug  every  dry 
spell.  We  know  of  one  well  within 
five  miles  of  this  farm  from  which 
thirty-six  big  tanks  of  water  were 
taken  out  in  one  day,  but  this  is  an 
exceptional  well  and  is  noted  for  miles 
around.  What  is  causing  the  failure 
of  the  well  water  supply  is  the  fact 
that  stock  drink  so  much  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  underground 
channels  have  not  been  filled  for  four 
years.  In  that  length  of  time  there 
has  been  no  thorough  soaking  of  the 
ground  such  as  would  reach  down; 
we  have  had  some  good  rains,  but 
they  did  not  reach  the  subsoil.  Taken 
altogether,  it  is  a  most  anxious  time 
for  the  stockmen;  they  would  like  to 
hold  on  to  their  cattle  so  as  to  utilize 
the  rough  feed  they  have  raised. 

There  are  probably  30,000  head  of 
cattle  in  Coffey  county.  It  is  a  small 
county,  containing  only  624  square 
miles,  but  even  in  this  year  of  drouth 
feed  in  plenty  has  been  raised  to  carry 
all  stock  through  the  winter.  There 
is  every  indication  that  even  if  this 
year's  crop  of  corn  has  produced  no 
grain  it  can  still  be  made  profitable 
if  the  stalk  growth  can  be  fed  to  the 
cattle.  We  have  the  feed  and  we 
have  the  cattle  on  hand;  will  we  get 
rain  in  time  to  be  able  to  hold  these 
cattle?  Let  us  hope  so.  ghould  we 
not,  conditions  will  fall  but  little  short 
of  a  calamity,  one  which  this  section 
of  the  state  will  not  recover  from  in 
years.  It  is  fortunate  that  such  times 
come  only  once  in  long  years.  Stock- 
men are  making  every  effort  to  get 
water  and  some  have  dug  well  after 
well,  getting  water  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  hardly  enough  to  supply 
the  terrific  thirst  the  stock  has  these 
days  of  terrible  heat. 

We  know  that  some  will  say  that 
we  will  have  to  come  to  deep  drilled 
wells  here.  I  wish  we  could  get  them, 
but  the  facts  are  that  in  many  locali- 
ties when  a  certain  strata  of  rock  is 
pierced  salt  water  rises.  Perhaps  this 
water  could  be  cased  out  and  good 
water  found  at  a  still  lower  depth, 
but  it  would  be  very  costly  to  do  this. 
At  a  very  great  depth  there  is 
said  to  be  large  amounts  of  water 
which  were  struck  in  drilling  for  oil 
and  gas  in  this  county  a  few  years 
ago.  At  the  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet  It  is  claimed  a  river  of  water  was 
reached  which  rushed  across  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole  with  great  force.  The 
paper  stated  this  at  the  time,  so  I 
have  no  reason  to  dispute  it.  But  it 
would  be  very  costly  to  reach  this 
flow  and  it  would  come  in  use  only 
once  in  years,  so  we  suppose  there 
will  be  no  drilling  to  it.  We  are 
hoping  against  hope  that  it  will  rain, 
but  today,  August  16,  there  is  none  in. 
sight  and  the  weather  forecast  for 
Kansas  is  "continued  fair  and  warm." 


Members  of  congress  in  Washing- 
ton have  had  a  hot  summer,  too. 


MAKING  STAVE  SILOS  SAFE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  most 
serious  objection  to  stave  silos  is  the 
danger  of  them  blowing  down.  In 
buying  a  silo  attention  should  be 
given  to  provisions  which  will  lessen 
the  danger  of  wind  damage. 

Most  silos  are  set  on  cement  foun- 


A  Silo  That  Blew  Down 


dations.  By  making  the  foundation 
outside  of  the  staves  about  two  inches 
higher  than  the  rest,  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  the  silo  from  sliding  off,  and 
yet  it  can  be  drawn  up  without  inter- 
ference.    It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 


pour  coal  tar  around  this  shoulder  to 
prevent  the  rotting  of  the  bottom 
ends  of  the  staves.  Some  men  have 
had  brace  irons  made  which  were 
fastened  to  bolts  set  in  the  cement, 
and  to  three  of  the  staves.  About 
four  of  the  braces  are  used  on  a  silo. 
There  is  one  objection  to  their  use 
and  that  is  that  they  do  not  allow  the 
silo  to  be  drawn  up  evenly  on  all 
sides  when  the  bottom  hoops  are 
tightened. 

Some  silo  builders  provide  inside 
hoops,  generally  one  at  the  top  and 
one  about  half  way  down  and  some- 
times one  at  the  bottom.  They  are 
undoubtedly  a  good  thing  to  stiffen 
the  silo  when  the  outside  hoops  are 
allowed  to  become  loose.  A  good  in- 
side Jioop  can  be  made  by  nailing  on 
lx6-inch  boards,  bending  them  to  the 
curve  of  the  silo  and  nailing  lightly 
to  each  stave.  Still  another  home- 
made brace  can  be  made  by  setting 
two  2x6's  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  having  them  cut  so  that  their 
ends  will  fit  tightly  against  the  sides 
of  the  silo. 

Of  course  keeping  the  outside  hoops 
tight  is  more  important  than  any- 
thing. Anyone  who  has  ever  under- 
taken it  knows  that  it  is  no  small 
task  in  dry,  hot  weather.  However, 
the  risk  of  having  the  silo  blown 
down  and  the  breakage  and  incon- 
venience which  will  result  in  such  a 


case  make  it  imperative  that  every 
precaution  be  taken  to  prevent  wind 
damage. 

The  best  stave  silos  are  made  with 
wide  and  deep  tongues  and  grooves 
which  hold  the  staves  together  if  they 
are  not  shrunken  too  badly.  This  Is 
a  point  to  watch  in  buying  silos.  Full 
length  staves  are  considered  stronger 
than  spliced  ones  and  naturally  they 
cost  more. 

Guy  wires  or  rods  should  be  numer- 
ous and  strong  and  with  a  provision 
for  tightening.  If  livestock  is  allowed 
to  rub  on  the  guys  they  will  loosen 
them  and  perhaps  pull  the  silo 
slightly  out  of  shape.  If  the  guys 
must  be  fastened  where  the  stock  can 
get  at  them  they  may  be  protected 
by  setting  in  substantial  posts  beside 
them  and  at  the  same  angle  as  the 
guy  rods. 

The  silo  roof  will  strengthen  the 
silo  if  it  is  securely  and  rigidly 
fastened  on.  Also  the  silo  roof,  to 
be  permanent  and  neat,  should  be 
shingled  or  covered  with  prepared 
roofing. 

Paint  is  as  useful  on  silos  as  on 
buildings,  both  to  preserve  the  wood 
and  to  improve  their  appearance.  The 
time  to  apply  the  paint  is  when  the 
staves  are  free  from  moisture. 

Phelps  Co.  J.  G.  McMILLAX 


Read   the  ads.— S.  R.  McKelvie. 


To  Save  Blow-Outs 

On  No-Rim- Cut  Tires  We  Spend  $1,500 Daily 

No  Other  Tire  Maker  Does  That 


This  "On- Air  Cure," — done  to  save 
blow-outs — costs  us  $1,500  daily.  And 
no  other  maker  employs  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  three  features — used 
in  No-Rim-Cut  tires  alone — which  have 
saved  tire  users  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  one  of  the  three  reasons  why 
No-Rim-Cut  tires  far  outsell  any  other. 

All  these  tires  are  final-vulcanized  on  air  bags, 
shaped  like  inner  tubes.  They  are  cured  under 
road  conditions. 

Cured  in  this  way — on  elastic  air — the  fabric 
doesn't  wrinkle.     Every  inch  shares  the  strain. 

All  other  tires  are 
vulcanized  on  iron  cores 
alone.  The  fabric  often 
wrinkles.  See  the  pic- 
ture. This  wrinkled  fab- 
ric shares  no  strain,  and 
that  leads  to  countless 
blow  outs. 

Loose  Treads 

Tread  separation  near 
the  breaker  strip  is  an- 
other costly  ruin. 

We  use  for  this  strip 
— at  the  base  of  the  tread 
^a  patent  fabric  which 
is  woven  with  hundred? 
of  quarter  -  inch  holes. 
The  tread  rubber  is  forced 
down  through  these 
holes,  forming  countless 


rubber  rivets.  Then  the  whole  tire  is  vulcan- 
ized en  masse.  In  no  other  tire  is  this  thing 
done  to  prevent  tread  separation. 

No  Rim-Cutting 

Then  rim-cutting  is  made  impossible  by  a 
method  which  we  control. 

With  clincher  '■ires — the  hooked-base  tires — 
rim-cutting  ruins  almost  one  tire  in  three.  This 
is  proved  by  careful  statistics  gathered  by  public 
accountants. 

We  save  all  that  ruin.  And  the  way  we  con- 
trol is  the  only  satisfactory  way  known  to  do  this. 

No  Extra  Price 


In  No-Rim-Cut 


This  shows  how  the  fab- 
ric wrinkles  unless  tires  /^'^ 
are  cured  on  air.    This  $ 
wrinkled  fabric  bears  no  V*?>v'- 
sr.rnin  at  nil.   Thai's  the 
main  cause  of  blow-outs. 


Goodyear 

^«  <S*y    AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


tires  you  get  these  three  fea- 
tures which  no  other 
maker  uses.  You  save 
blow-outs,  save  loose 
treads;  and  you  end  rim- 
cutting  completely. 

Yet  these  tires  now, 
because  of  mammoth 
output,  cost  you  no  extra 
price.  No  standard  tire 
made  without  these  fea- 
tures costs  less  than  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires. 

That  is  why  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  hold  the  leader- 
ship of  Tiredom.  No 
other  tire  in  all  the  world 
has  nearly  so  many  users. 

And  you  will  be  one 
of  this  army  of  users 
when  you  once  make  a 
mileage  comparison. 

Our  dealers  are  every- 
where. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  nnd  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  For  Sale  by  All  Dealers  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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We  Have 

21  Ways  of  Helping  You 
In  Personal  Letters 

With  an  expert  authority  at  each 
"way"  to  point  you  right.  This  is 
the  widely  known  personal  service 
back  of  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal 
that  it  has  taken  20  years  to  build  up 
and  was  used  the  last  twelve  months 
by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
women  without  a  penny's  charge. 
Not  through  the  magazine  and  in 
print,  either,  but  personally,  direct- 
ly and  confidentially,  by  mail:  in 
personal  letters  sent  to  you  the 
moment  your  question  comes. 

Here  are  the  21  "ways"  of  this  personal  service: 
Any  question  about 

1.  Clothes:  Girls', Women's  or  Children's; 

2.  Millinery:  Making  or  Trimming  a  Hat; 

3.  Etiquette:  Good  Manners  and  Good  Form; 

4.  Pretty  Girl  Questions:  Beauty  and  Health; 

5.  Building  a  Little  House; 

6.  How  Can  I  Make  Money  at  Home? 

7.  Piano  Questions:  By  Josef  Hof man n; 

8.  Books  and  Reading:  By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie; 

9.  Correct  Speaking  and  Writing; 

10.  Social  Work  in  the  Church; 

11.  Any  Kind  of  Needlework ; 

12.  The  Tabic,  Cooking  and  Menus; 

13.  School  Entertainments; 

14.  Every  [Kind  of  Home  Party; 

15.  Any  K'ind  of  Music; 

16.  How  Can  I  Run  My  Home  More  Easily? 

17.  Prospective  Mothers; 

18.  The  Baby:  Food,  Care,  Clothes; 

19.  Girls'  Heart  "Affairs"; 

20.  Interior  Decoration; 

21.  Quotations  and  Dates. 

Pretty  complete,  isn't  it?  Where  it  isn't,  there  is 
another  department  that  covers  anything  not  in- 
cluded above. 

And  all  at  the  free  service  of  any  reader  of  The 
Ladies'  Howe  Journal,  whether  she  buys  the  magazine 
or  subscribes  for  it.  A  booklet,  entitled  ' '  The  Story 
of  600,000  Invisible  Hands,"  tells  something  about 
this  service.  A  postal-card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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By  &  JsyhawKai 

Since  l  last  wrote,  this  part  of  the 
state  has  been  visited  by  light 
showers,  ranging  from  a  mere  sprinkle 
to  more  than  an  inch.  On  this  farm 
about  half  an  inch  fell;  not  enough 
to  make  any  difference  to  crops,  but 
it  brought  some  coolness  with  it  and 
laid  the  dust,  which  was  becoming 
bad  in  the  roads.  It  is  getting  so 
nowadays  that  a  half  inch  of  rain  is 
good  for  a  two-inch  report  in  the  city 
papers.  Today,  August  23,  it  is 
cooler;  last  night  was  the  coolest 
night  we  have  had  since  the  first  of 
June.  The  corn  is  fast  being  cut; 
about  half  of  it  is  going  in  the  silo, 
the  other  half  in  the  shock.  It  is 
early  to  cut  corn  in  Kansas,  but  they 
say  that  needs  must  when  a  certain 
gentleman  drives.  While  the  ears  are 
scattering  on  the  stalks,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  fodder  should  be  good; 
some  say  it  will  have  poor  feeding 
quality,  but  they  said  the  same  in 
1901,  and  that  year  the  fodder  made 
good  feed. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  this 
farm  there  are  at  least  thirty  silos 
to  fill  and  this  work  is  now  going  on 
as  fast  as  the  different  outfits  can 
get  to  it.  In  this  neighborhood  there 
are  four  silos  being  filled  today,  while 
several  crews  are  still  having.  This 
makes  plenty  of  work  just  now  and 
wages  are  good,  which  is  a  great  help 
to  many.  There  has  been  work  all 
summer  for  anyone  who  wanted  it, 
either  with  or  without  a  team.  Hay 
hauling  is  paid  best;  for  this  so  much 
a  ton  is  paid  a  mile.  As  a  general 
thing  the  rate  is  about  25  cents  a 
ton  for  each  mile,  but  when  the  haul 
falls  below  two  miles,  more  has  to 
be  paid,  as  the  handling  then  becomes 
more  of  an  item.  For  three-mile 
hauls  75  cents  a  ton  is  paid,  while  a 
four-mile  haul  nets  $1.  The  roads 
have  been  fine  all  summer  and  the 
load  of  the  average  hay  hauler  will 
average  not  far  from  three  tons.  I 
know  of  many  who  have  made  from 
$6  to  $7.50  a  day  for  the  last  two 
months  hauling  baled  hay.  The  man 
who  ties  or  the  one  who  feeds  the 
baler  is  usually  paid  by  the  ton  and 
makes  on  an  average  about  $2.50  a  day. 


All  prairie  hay  that  was  put  up  in 
this  section  before  August  8  is  of  good 
quality.  This  early  hay  has  nearly 
all  been  stored  and  will  not  be  sold 
until  winter.  After  August  8  the  in- 
tense heat  came  on  and  the  standing 
grass  soon  became  very  dry  and 
brown.  It  is  still  being  made  into 
hay,  but  the  quality  is  poor;  the  best 
it  can  grade  would  seem  to  be  No.  3 
and  in  an  ordinary  year  it  would 
hardly  go  that.  This  hay  is  not  being 
stored,  but  is  hauled  from  the  field 
and  put  into  cars  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  had.  The  receipts  of  prairie  hay 
in  Kansas  City  now  run  from  seventy 
to  eighty-five  cars  a  day  and  it  is  nearly 
all  of  this  late  cut  stuff.  When  this 
is  all  in,  which  will  be  next  week, 
the  hay  market  will  have  a  chance 
to  look  up.  Of  late  it  has  been  get- 
ting too  much  of  this  poor  hay  and 
not  enough  of  the  good.  This  tends 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  both.  One 
hay  man  of  this  neighborhood  rented 
two  sections  of  standing  grass  last 
week  about  ten  miles  away  and  moved 
on  it  with  two  power  balers,  thirty- 
five  men  and  forty-two  horses.  The 
two  sections  did  not  last  long,  but 
that  is  the  way  the  hay  business  is 
worked  down  here  in  the  prairie  hay 
belt  of  Kansas. 

While  no  rain  has  fallen  to  relieve 
the  stock  water  situation,  it  appears 
brighter  than  it  did  during  those  days 
of  104  degree  weather.  A  number  of 
good  wells  have  been  found  in  this 
section  lately  which  are  better  for 
the  lucky  persons  than  having  rain 
for  a  well.  A  good  well  now  will 
always  be  a  good  one.  The  main 
trouble  with  the  stock  water  propo- 
sition was  that  the  men  who  bad 
large  lots  of  cattle  in  big  pastures 
had  made  no  provision  for  water  for 
them  aside  from  the  small  streams 
and  ponds.  When  these  failed  the 
water  had  to  be  found  in  a  larger 
stream  or  in  some  farmer's  well.  As 
the  wells  in  this  country  are  mostly 
of  the  dug  variety  it  will  be  seen  that 
100  thirsty  cattle  pastured  on  dry, 
dusty    grass    would    soon  exhaust 


them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know 
of  many  ponds  which  have  plenty  of 
water  in  them  and  which  will  hold 
out  until  the  pasture  season  is  over. 
Getting  water  in  the  big  pastures  is 
simply  a  matter  of  spending  a  little 
money,  which  many  are  loath  to  do. 
Water  is  plenty  most  of  the  time  and 
they  do  not  like  to  pay  out  anything 
for  a  supply  that  may  not  be  needed 
again  for  fifteen  years. 


THE  STABLE  FLY 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  just  issued  Bulletin 
No.  540,  entitled  "The  Stable  Fly."  It 
gives  a  complete  description  of  this 
pest  and  its  distribution,  life  history, 
diseases  caused  by  it  and  the  methods 
of  control.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
important  points  is  given  here: 

"The  stable  fly  appears  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  occupied  by  man  and 
animals,  but  it  is  particularly  prom- 
inent as  a  pest  in  the  grain  belt  where 
large  numbers  of  domestic  animals 
are  raised.  This  insect  is  closely 
related  to  the  house  fly  (with  which 
it  has  often  been  confused)  and  re- 
sembles it  very  much  in  appearance, 
but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
insect  by  the  long,  sharp  biting  mouth 
parts,  part  of  which  project  forward 
from  beneath  the  head  of  the  stable 
fly.  The  stable  fly  is  stouter  than  the 
house  fly  and  the  dark  spots  on  Its 
abdomen  aid  in  distinguishing  it  from 
that  species.  It  usually  attacks  the 
lower  parts  of  the  legs  of  its  host  and 
nearly  always  sits  with  the  head  up. 

"A  severe  outbreak  of  this  fly 
occurred  in  Texas  in  1912,  and  Okla- 
homa, Kansas  and  Nebraska  had  more 
than  the  usual  numbers.  The  abun- 
dance of  this  species  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  local  and  seasonal  condi- 
tions. It  is  usually  more  abundant 
in  late  summer  and  early  fall.  The 
breeding  place  of  the  stable  fly  is  Id 
straw  stacks  and  horse  manure  or  in 
a  mixture  of  straw  and  manure.  Straw 
stacks  that  are  loosely  piled  up  and 
become  thoroughly  soaked  with  raiD 
are  the  most  common  breeding  places. 
The  heat  furnished  by  the  wet  straw 
produces  an  ideal  condition  for  their 
development.  The  same  la  true  of 
manure  piles  around  the  barn,  but 
usually  a  mixture  of  straw  and  ma- 
nure is  more  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  the  fly  than  the  manure  alone.  The 
flies  breed  in  greater  abundance  in 
oat  straw  than  in  wheat  straw. 

"The  stable  fly  may  be  a  nuisance 
in  three  ways,  namely,  as  a  tormentor 
of  livestock,  as  a  carrier  of  disease  in 
domestic  animals  and  as  a  transmitter 
of  disease  in  man.  Nearly  all  warm- 
blooded animals  are  annoyed  by  this 
insect.  Mules  are  attacked  more  than 
any,  but  horses  and  cattle  often  suffer 
severe  injury  from  the  pest.  Anthrax 
in  domestic  animals  and  in  man  is 
probably  transmitted  to  some  extent 
by  the  stable  fly.  Some  investigators 
consider  it  to  be  an  agent  in  the  trans- 
mission of  septicamia  in  man  and 
glanders  in  animals;  also  the  disease 
of  swamp  fever  in  horses.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  found  to  be  an  inter- 
mediate host  for  a  species  of  round- 
worm that  infests  cattle. 

"During  the  severe  outbreak  in  1912 
many  animals  became  so  weak  from 
the  loss  of  blood  that  they  were  un- 
able to  fight  the  pest  and  the  flies 
literally  covered  them.  In  such  cases 
if  the  animals  were  not  protected  im- 
mediately they  died  in  a  short  time. 
The  milk  supply  of  dairy  cows  was 
often  reduced  during  the  severe  out- 
break of  the  pest  and  remained  low 
for  quite  a  period  after  the  flies  had 
disappeared.  All  animals  in  the  badly 
infested  zones  were  greatly  reduced 
in  flesh. 

"The  destruction  of  the  stable  fly 
is  best  accomplished  in  its  immature 
stages.  By  attention  to  the  substances 
in  which  it  breeds  the  insect  may  be 
kept  well  under  control.  Many  odor- 
ous mixtures  of  an  oily  nature  are 
valuable  as  repellents  of  the  mature 
fly,  but  they  must  not  be  made  too 
strong,  especially  if  the  animals  are 
working  in  the  sun,  as  they  may  cause 
overheating  and  produce  jhedaing  of 
the  hair.  A  mixture  of  fish  oil  (one 
gallon),  oil  of  pine  tar  (two  ounces), 
oil  of  pennyroyal  (two  ounces),  and 
kerosene  (one-half  pint)  is  very  effec- 
tive in  keeping  the  flies  off  livestock 
when  it  is  applied  lightly  but  thor- 
oughly to  the  parts  of  the  animal  not 
covered  with  blankets  or  nets. 

"Burlap  blankets  of  double  thick- 
ness that  completely  cover  the  back, 
sides  and  neck  of  the  animal  are  very 
effective  in  protecting  working  ani- 
mals from  the  flies. 


Silage  for  Fattening  Cattle 


Corn  silage  is  now  recognized  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  ration  for 
fattening  cattle.  Feeding  experiments 
have  proved  that  it  materially  reduces 
the  cost  of  producing  beef  when 
properly  fed  in  a  balanced  ration,  and 
at  the  same  time  increases  the  rate 
of  gain.  In  a  majority  of  the  experi- 
ments, the  gains  have  been  reduced 
about  $1  per  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  most  -recent  experiment  of 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  con- 
ducted during  1911  and  1912  and  re- 
ported in  Bulletin  163  of  that  station, 
it  was  found  that  a  ration  of  corn, 
cottonseed  meal  and  corn  silage  pro- 
duced more  rapid  gains  at  a  lower 
cost,  and  yielded  a  higher  profit  than 
>a  ration  consisting  of  shelled  corn, 
cottonseed  meal  and  clover  hay.  The 
total  gain  per  steer  of  Lot  3,  fed  a 
heavy  silage  ration,  was  403.3  pounds; 
23.3  pounds  greater  than  the  total 
gain  of  Lot  2,  fed  no  silage.  The 
average  daily  gain  per  head  of  the 
silage-fed  lot  was  2.52  pounds,  and 
for  the  clover-fed  lot,  2.38  pounds. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  gains 
for  the  two  lots  shows  that  Lot  3 
made  gains  at  a  cost  of  $9.88  per  100 
pounds,  and  Lot  2  at  a  cost  of  $14.23 
per  100  pounds.  The  daily  feed  con- 
sumed was:  Lot  3 — Shelled  corn, 
14.73  pounds;  cottonseed  meal,  2.85 
pounds;  corn  silage,  27.38  pounds. 
For  Lot  2 — Shelled  corn,  17.88  pounds; 
cottonseed  meal,  2.77  pounds;  clover 
hay,  11.16  pounds.  The  cost  of  the 
gains  was  based  on  the  following 
feed  values:  Shelled  corn,  ranging 
from  51.7  to  71.2  cents  a  bushel; 
cottonseed  meal,  $29  a  ton;  clover 
hay,  $20  a  ton;  and  corn  silage,  $4 
a  ton. 

The  profit  per  steer,  including  pork, 
was  $26.21  for  Lot  3,  and  $8.24  for 
Lot  2.  The  great  difference  in  the 
profit  of  the  two  lots  was  due  to  the 
large  and  low  cost  gains  made  by 
Lot  3.  The  results  show  that  corn 
silage  replaced  the  corn  in  the  ration 
in  amounts  closely  approximating  the 
grain  content  of  the  silage  consumed 
by  the  cattle.  Both  the  Iowa  and 
Pennsylvania  stations,  in  extensive 
experiments  with  corn  silage,  have 
obtained  results  similar  to  these, 
showing  that  silage  reduces  the  cost 
of  making  beef. 

The  Amount  to  Feed 

The  amount  of  silage  to  feed  in 
order  to  give  the  most  rapid  and  best 
gains  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  the  Indiana,  Iowa  and 
Pennsylvania  stations.  The  problem 
was  whether  to  practice  heavy  or 
light  feeding,  or  heavy  at  first  and 
light  later.  Most  of  the  results  in- 
dicate that  the  amount  of  silage  fed 
must  be  decreased  as  fattening  ad- 
vances in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient 
consumption  of  concentrated  feed  to 
make  the  most  rapid  gains  at  the 
close  of  the  feeding  period,  and  to 
produce  a  good  finish. 

Here  are  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
station  in  1910  to  give  a  comparison 
of  concentrated  and  bulky  rations, 
and  of  heavy  and  light  rations  of 
silage: 

Lot  1 
Full  feed  grain 
1-2  feed  silage, 
Rations :  Roughage 

Average  daily  gain   2.09  lbs. 

Total  Feed  Consumed: 

Ear  corn    8,480  lbs. 

Shelled  corn    16,129  lbs. 

Cottonseed  meal    3,172  lbs. 

Shredded  stover    8,011  lbs. 

Mixed  hay    4,836  lbs. 

Corn  silage    14.380  lbs. 

Cost  of  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  $11.24 
Total  profit  per  steer   $9.95 


A  Review  of  Experiment  Station  Work 


gains  than  Lot  2,  fed  a  medium  grain 
ration  during  the  entire  feeding 
period.  In  order  to  make  the  same 
proportion  of  digestible  nutrients  in 
the  rations  of  each  lot,  the  amount 
of  cottonseed  meal  was  limited  to 
2  pounds  per  head,  dailv.  in  Lot  1, 
and  2.25  pounds  in  Lot  2.  In  this 
test  there  was  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  steers  given  a  bulky  ration, 
due  largely  to  the  greater  amount  of 
corn  silage  fed  in  this  lot,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  steers  were  not  fed  to 
so  high  a  degree  of  condition  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment.  The  results 
show  clearly  that  when  corn  is  high 
in  price,  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed 
a  lighter  grain  ration  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  roughage,  or  if  the  heavy 
grain  ration  is  fed,  that  the  cattle 
should  be  marketed  before  they  be- 
come as  fat  as  those  in  Lot  1  were 
at  the  close  of  the  experiment." 

In  regard  to  the  different  quantities 
of  corn  silage  fed  to  Lots  1  and  3, 
the  results  show  that  the  limited 
amount  of  silage  fed  to  Lot  1  resulted 
in  the  greater  consumption  of  other 
roughage  by  that  lot,  although  the 
total  cost  of  feeding  Lot  1  and  Lot  3 
was  practically  the  same.  The  larger 
amount  of  silage  consumed  by  Lot  3 
resulted  in  a  slight  increase  in  the 
rate  of  gain,  a  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  gains,  and  an  increase  of  74  cents 
in  the  profit  per  steer.  Lot  2,  which 
received  the  greatest  proportion  of 
silage  to  grain,  made  the  cheapest 
gains  and  the  largest  profit. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the 
effect  of  silage  in  the  ration  is  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  gain  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  gains.  In  the  matter  of 
profits  on  these  three  lots,  however, 
we  must,  bear  in  mind  that  eastern 
markets  do  not  demand  as  high  finish 
as  western  markets,  and  that  if  these 
cattle  had  been  sold  in  Chicago  in- 
stead of  Pittsburgh  the  cattle  fed 
heavily  on  silage,  because  of  poorer 
finish,  might  have  sold  enough  lower  to 
have  offset  the  low  cost  of  production. 
Securing  Finish 
The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  in 
its  work  has  found  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  rations  more  concentrated 
near  the  close  of  the  feeding  period  in 
order  that  the  cattle  may  make  the 
most  rapid  gains  until  ready  for  mar- 
ket and  have  the  proper  degree  of 
finish.  In  one  experiment  cattle  fed 
silage,  without  other  roughness,  al- 
though they  made  cheaper  gains,  did 
not  acquire  as  good  finish  as  another 
lot  that  had  clover  hay  in  their  ration. 
The  Indiana  experiments  indicate  very 
clearly  that  the  more  nearly  clover 
hay  is  replaced  by  corn  silage,  the 
greater  is  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  making  gains,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fattening  period  the 
roughness  must  be  limited  to  main- 
tain gains  and  secure  finish. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  Iowa  sta- 
tion in  1912  it  was  shown  that  steers 
fed  light  on  corn  and  heavy  on  silage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
and  light  on  silage  and  heavy  on 
corn  at  the  close,  made  the  largest 
Lot  2  Lot  3 

2-3  feed  grain,     Full  feed  grain, 
full  feed  silage,    full  feed  silage 
Roughage 


1.98  lbs. 

5,572  lbs. 
10,918  lbs. 

3,621  lbs. 

5,027  lbs. 

4,130  lbs. 
28,484  lbs. 
$9.75 

$11.80 


2.13  lbs. 

8,540  lbs. 
16,129  lbs. 
3,051  lbs. 
2,943  lbs. 
2,815  lbs. 
28,505  lbs. 
$11.05 
$10.69 


cottonseed 


Lot  4. — Shelled  corn,  cottonseed 
meal  and  corn  silage. 

Lot  5. — Shelled  corn, 
meal  and  corn  silage. 

Lots  1,  2  and  3  were  put  on  a  full 
feed  in  forty  days.  Lots  4  and  5  were 
fed  heavily  on  silage  at  the  begin- 
ning and  a  full  feed  of  corn  after 
ninety  days.  Beginning  with  the 
ninety-first  day,  Lot  4  was  allowed 
all  the  corn  and  silage  the  steers 
would  eat,  while  Lot  5  was  held  back 
on  silage  and  given  a  heavy  feed  of 
corn,  to  make  the  ration  concentrated 
at  the  close  of  the  fattening  period. 
The  cattle  were  fed  150  days.  The 
market  prices  for  the  feeds  were: 
Corn,  from  50  to  65  cents  per  bushel; 
cottonseed  meal,  $28  per  ton;  clover 
hay,  $15  per  ton;  corn  silage,  $3.20 
per  ton.  The  results  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

The  steers  in  Lot  5,  fed  heavily  on 
silage  and  light  on  corn  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  light  on  silage  and  heavy 


20.28 
2.28 
9.02 


Average  daily  gain  

Average  feed  eaten  per  steer  daily  in  lbs. : 

Shelled  corn   

Cottonseed  meal   

Clover  hay   

Corn  silage   

Cost  of  100  lbs.  gain,  excluding  hogs.  .$12.63 
Cost  of  100  lbs.  gain,  deducting  hog 

profits   

Net  profit  per  steer  


weight  less  than  those  made  by 
rations  containing  protein  concen- 
trates. In  all  of  these  tests  the 
alfalfa  was  the  principal  roughage  in 
the  ration.  Now,  the  question  is, 
whether  -the  addition  of  alfalfa  to  a 
ration  containing  silage  does  not 
make  it  too  bulky  for  rapid  fattening. 

In  the  most  recent  Nebraska  feed- 
ing experiments,  the  lot  fed  a  ration 
of  corn,  alfalfa  hay  and  straw  made 
the  best  gains  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
made  the  largest  profits,  while  the 
lot  fed  corn,  a  heavy  feed  of  corn 
silage,  alfalfa  hay  and  straw  made 
the  next  best  showing.  Why  the 
silage-fed  cattle  did  not  give  as  good 
results  as  those  fed  only  alfalfa  and 
straw  as  roughage,  has  caused  much 
questioning.  It  has  been  explained 
that  the  difference  between  the  two 
lots  might  have  been  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  gaining  capacity  of  the 
cattle  in  those  lots.  Two  of  the  ani- 
mals in  the  lot  fed  alfalfa  and  straw 
showed  that  they  were  very  poor 
gainers,  and  the  results  should  not 
Lot  1  Lot  2  Lot  3  Lot  4  Lot  5 
2.37       2.28  2.16 


2.39 


16.95 
3.08 
3.90 

22.35 
$11.77 


15.60 
3.08 

27.10 
£10-65 


13.71 
3.08 

30.81 
$10.74 


2.22 

14.64 
3.08 

28.62 
$10.72 


$10.83  $9.62  $9.10  $9.08  $8.91 
$17.27    $22.22    $22.03    $22.45  $23.46 


The  cost  of  gains  and  profit  in  this 
experiment  are  based  on  the  follow- 
ing prices:  Corn,  67.7  cents  per 
bushel;  cottonseed  meal,  $34  a  ton; 
stover,  $3.50  per  ton;  silage,  $3  per 
ton;  mixed  hay,  $12  per  ton. 

The  Pennsylvania  bulletin  on  the 
results  of  the  experiment  says:  "The 
summary  shows  that  Lot  1,  fed  a 
heavy  grain  ration,  made  more  rapid 


net  profit.  Five  lots  of  two-year-old 
steers  were  used  in  this  experiment 
— ten  in  each  lot.  They  were  fed  as 
follows: 

Lot  1. — Shelled     corn,  cottonseed 
meal  and  clover  hay. 

Lot  2. — Shelled  corn,  cottonseed  carried  on  by  the  Nebraska  station, 
meal,  clover  hay  and  corn  silage.     '  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  cost  of 

Lot  3. — Shelled     corn,     cottonseed   gains  made  by  rations  balanced  with 


on  corn  at  the  close,  although  they 
did  not  make  as  heavy  gains  as  the 
lots  getting  a  full  feed  of  silage 
throughout,  made  the  largest  net 
profit.  This  was  because  of  the  su- 
perior finish,  and  consequent  higher 
selling  price,  of  the  steers  in  Lot  5. 
This  experiment,  in  connection  with 
others  made  at  the  Iowa  station  and 
elsewhere,  indicates  that  for  the  best 
results  silage  should  be  fed  heavily 
at  the  beginning  and  limited  toward 
the  close  of  the  feeding  period.  The 
amount  of  silage  to  feed  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  all  the 
experimental  work  thus  far  done  in- 
dicates that  silage  should  be  used  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  without 
interfering  with  the  finish  of  the 
animals. 

To  Balance  the  Ration 
When  considering  the  use  of  silage 
in  the  feed-lot  it  must  be  remembered 
that  both  corn  and  corn  silage  are 
deficient  in  protein,  and  some  protein 
feed  must  be  added  to  the  ration  to 
make  up  for  this  deficiency.  Cotton- 
seed meal  has  proved  its  value  as 
such  a  feed  in  eastern  states,  and  has 
been  used  almost  exclusively  in  silage- 
feeding  experiments  in  that  section. 
Rations  of  corn  and  corn  silage  bal- 
anced with  cottonseed  meal  have 
proved  superior  to  those  where  an 
attempt  was  made  to  balance  with 
clover  hay.  Using  clover  with  silage 
seems  to  give  rather  too  much  bulk. 
But  in  Nebraska  and  the  states  sim- 
ilarly situated,  where  alfalfa  does 
well,  there  is  a  desire  to  use  this 
legume  in  beef  production  and  to 
eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the 
purchase  of  expensive  concentrates. 
Whether  a  ration  of  corn  and  corn 
silage,  when  balanced  with  alfalfa 
hay,  is  too  bulky  for  the  most  eco- 
nomical results  is  the  question,  al- 
though many  practical  feeders  have 
used  such  a  ration  with  apparent 
satisfaction. 

In  ten  years  of  cattle  feeding  ex- 
periments at  the  Nebraska  station, 
without  silage,  alfalfa  proved  to  be 
superior  to  all  concentrated  protein 
feeds,  such  as  oil  meal,  cottonseed 
meal,  cottonseed  cake  and  bran  in 
balancing  rations.  The  cattle  fed 
cottonseed  cake  made  cheaper  gains, 
in  one  case,  than  those  fed  alfalfa, 
but  the  alfalfa-fed  cattle  sold  at  a 
higher  price,  which  more  than  made 
up  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  gains.*    In  all  the  feeding  tests 


be  considered  conclusive. 

The  finish  a  ration  gives  is  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  its  value  for 
fattening  cattle,  for  a  difference  of  a 
few  cents  in  the  selling  price  may 
easily  offset  a  saving  in  the  cost  of 
producing  gains.  Experience  shows 
that  good  finish  cannot  be  secured  on 
bulky  rations  fed  up  to  the  time  of 
marketing.  The  worth  of  silage  as  a 
feed  for  fattening  cattle  has  been 
well  established,  but  its  use  should 
be  regulated  to  get  whatever  degree 
of  finish  is  required  by  the  market. 
In  Nebraska,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
use  alfalfa  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible  in  rations,  experience  seems 
to  indicate  that  silage  should  be  used 
liberally  with  alfalfa  and  corn  at  the 
beginning,  but  that  toward  the  close 
of  the  fattening  process  the  amount 
of  silage  should  be  lessened  ma- 
terially, and  the  corn  increased,  leav- 
ing the  alfalfa  about  the  same  through- 
out. In  this  way  we  can  make  the 
best  use  of  both  alfalfa  and  the  entire 
corn  plant.  T.  A.  L. 


meal  and  corn  silage. 


alfalfa  have  been  $1.50  per  hundred- 


WORK    WITH    THE    HIRED  MAN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  farmer 
fails  to  enjoy  the  real  pleasure  of 
farm  life  unless  he  goes  into  the  field 
with  his'  team,  and  there  study  the 
growth  of  the  different  plants  and  see 
nature  in  all  her  beauty.  Someone 
says  that  it  requires  one  person  to 
keep  up  the  odds  and  ends  on  the 
farm.  Such  work  as  that  is  drudgery 
for  me.  I  like  to  go  into  the  field 
with  the  boys  or  the  hired  man  and 
do  the  actual  farm  work.  I  get  more 
and  better  work  done  by  being  there, 
for  there  is  not  one  man  in  twenty 
that  will  do  as  well  when  the  boss 
is  not  in  the  field  with  him. 

When  the  field  work  is  finished 
have  the  hired  man  do  the  little  jobs 
and  dig  a  few  of  the  post  holes  in- 
stead of  doing  it  "yourself.  One  rea- 
son why  we  do  not  raise  better  crops 
is  because  we  depend  too  much  upon 
inexperienced  hired  help.  There  is 
little  use  in  studying  better  methods 
of  farming  unless  we  put  them  into 
practice  ourselves  and  see  how  they 
work  out. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  farm  as 
our  fathers  did,  because  our  land  is 
worth  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  it  was  then.  We  must  raise  more 
to  the  acre  than  they  did.  They  did 
well  considering  their  advantages  and 
education.  If  we  did  as  well  accord- 
ingly we  would  raise  two  and  three 
bushels  where  they  raised  one. 

Platte  Co.         S.  T.  BATTLES. 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  John  Deere 
Spreader  has 
Revolutionized  the 
Spreader  Business. 
Here  are  Some  of 
the  Reasons: 


BEATER  and  all  its  driving 

parts  are  mounted  on  the 

rear  axle.    Power  to  drive  it 

13  taken  from  the  rear  axle 

through  simple  gears  like 

those  that  have  been  used 

on  horse-powers  for  many 

years.    This  construction  is 

patented.    You  cannot  get 

it  on  any  other  spreader. 
ONLY  HIP-HIGH,   easy   to  What  You  Get 

load.    The  top  of  the  box  is 

only  as  high  as  your  hips. 

Each  forkful  of  manure  is 

placed  just  where  it  is  need- 
ed.   You  can  always  see  into 

the  spreader. 
FEW    PARTS.  Clutches, 

chains  and  adjustments — 

in  fact,  some  two  hundred 

parts   in    all — are  entirely 

done  away  with.  To  throw 

the  machine  into  operation, 

move  the  lever  at  the  driver's 

right  back  until  the  finger 

engages  a  large  stop  at  the 

rear  of  the  machine. 


The  Low  Down  Spreader  with 
the  Big  Drive  Wheels 

What  You  Want 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  exactly  what  you 
want  in  a  manure  spreader. 

One  that  is  easy  to  load,  light  for  your 
horses  free  from  constant  repairing,  and  one 
that  will  last  as  long  as  you  think  it  ought  to. 


With  a  John  Deere  you  get  a  low-down 
spreader  in  which  the  advantage  of  big  drive 
wheels  is  not  sacrificed  for  the  low  down  feature. 

You  get  a  spreader  that  is  easy  for  your 
horses  because  it  has  these  big  drive  wheels, 
together  with  roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the 
center  of  the  load  comparatively  near  the  horses 
and  evenly  distributed  over  all  four  wheels. 

No  clutches  to  get  out  of  order,  no  chains 
to  give  trouble,  no  adjustments  necessary. 
Built  with  steel  frame,  securely  braced,  like 


modern  railway  bridges — strong  and  durable 
roller  bearings  togeth-  tnt-v  You  Get  These  Thines 

er  with  the  simplicity  of  the    wny  IOU  ucc  1  nei>c  mrigo 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  makes  all 
these  things  possible  in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 

It  does  away  with  some  two  hundred  trouble- 
giving  parts.  It  makes  the  spreader  low  down. 
It  permits  the  use  of  big  drive  wheels.  It  does 
away  with  clutches,  chains  and  adjustments. 
It  puts  all  the  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  on 
the  rear  axle,  where  it  belongs,  not  on  the  sides 
and  frame  of  the  spreader. 

It  does  a  lot  of  other  good  things,  too.  They  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  new  spreader  book. 

Get  this  Spreader  Book 


machine  itself,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light 
draft.  There  are  many  more 
reasons  that  have  helped  to 
make  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  greater  than 
all  those  interested  in  the 
spreader  business  thought 
possible.  These  features  are 
fully  discussed  in  our 
spreader  book.  You  can 
get  it  free. 


It  tells  how  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  made  and  why  it  1 

ia  made  that  way.  It  contains  illustrations  of  the  work-  m 

ing  parts  and  colored  pictures  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader  in  g 

the  field.  It  also  has  valuable  information  in  regard  to  stor-  s 

ing,  handling  and  applying  manure  to  the  land.  § 

Get  one  of  these  books  free,  by  asking  us  for  our  S 

spreader  book,  Y  g 

f  i 

|  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois  | 
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muKumn 

"\X7ITH  fall  so  close  it  would  be  wise  to  look  around  and  see  what  new  tools  you 
need,  because  there's  always  lots  of  sawing,  repairing  and  altering  to  do 
about  the  place  before  winter  sets  in. 

Whatever  you  buy — hand  saws,  braces,  bits,  planes,  etc. — be  sure  they  bear 
the  famous  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark.  That  mark  is  your  guarantee  of  quality, 
durability  and  moderate  prices. 

Keen  Kutter  tools  and  cutlery  of  all  kinds  are  noted  for  their  fine  edges, 
sharp  points,  temper,  and  straight-grained,  firmly-fixed  handles. 

Every  Keen  Kutter  tool  is  guaranteed  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back  from  your  dealer. 

If  not  at  ycer  dealer's,  write  us. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten" 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMM0N3. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York     Philadelphia  Toledo  Minneapolii  Bioux  City  Wichita 


■0.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Windbreaks  for  Trees 

A  Saunders  county  reader  writes 
that  he  purchased  $50  worth  of  orna- 
mental plants  for  his  lawn  and  planted 
them  in  the  spring  of  1912.  He  says 
they  grew  fairly  well  last  year,  but 
this  year  many  have  died  owing  to 
the  dry  weather.  He  wishes  to  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  bring  the 
recommended  plants  through  seasons 
such  as  the  present  one,  in  eastern 
Nebraska,  and,  if  so,  how  these  plants 
should  be  handled. 
*  He  states  that  he  has  linden,  birch, 
sycamore,  elm,  Black  Hill  spruce 
and  Austrian  pines  among  this 
planting.  He  also  planted  several  of 
the  hardy  shrubs — snowball,  spirea, 
honey  suckles,  barberry — and  such 
perennials  as  the  peona,  iris  and 
phlox.  He  says  that  many  of  these 
are  dead  and  a  great  proportion  are 
in  bad  condition.  They  were  scattered 
over  the  lawn,  being  planted  singly 
in  most  instances.  The  grass  has 
been  kept  mowed  between  them  and 
cut  away  from  the  base  of  each  for 
a  few  inches.  They  have  received  no 
artificial  applications  of  water. 

The  season  of  1913  has  been  an 
exceptionally  dry  one.  While  we  had 
considerable  rain  in  the  spring,  the 
months  of  July  and  August  have  been 
very  dry.  Such  trees  and  plants 
when  once  well  established  would 
probably  survive  such  a  season  with- 
out great  injury  under  the  conditions 
existing  with  this  particular  planting, 
but  as  dry  seasons  are  apt  to  come 
it  is  well  to  plant  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  withstand  these  severe 
dry  spells. 

In  planting  home  grounds  it  is 
essential  to  provide  windbreaks  as 
protection  against  the  prevailing  north 
and  south  winds  of  the  summer  months. 
The  average  wind  in  Nebraska  is 
about  ten  miles  an  hour  during  the 
day  and  night  throughout  the  year. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  a  ten- 
mile  wind  will  evaporate  water  almost 
five  times  as  rapidly  as  calm  weather 
with  the  same  temperature  and  hu- 
midity of  atmosphere.  If  the  tender 
trees  or  plants  are  protected  against 
these  d  jr/ing  winds,  it  will  take  much 
less  moisture  to  supply  their  needs. 
These  winds  also  whip  and  cuff  the 
young  trees  and  plants  and  in  this 
way  do  considerable  injury.  This  is 
especially  true  with  the  perennials. 

This  windbreak  is  also  essential 
for  the  protection  of  the  buildings  and 
their  inhabitants  against  storms  and 
strong  prevailing  winds.  Instead  of 
planting  specimens  singly  in  the  sod 
of  a  lawn,  they  should  be  grouped  to- 
gether in  beds  and  these  should  be 
cultivated  or  hoed  the  same  as  the 
garden.  No  one  would  think  of  plant- 
ing grains  of  corn  in  a  blue  grass  sod 
and  expect  it  to  produce  good  ears. 
Besides,  the  group  style  of  planting 
is  much  more  appropriate  and  gives 
a  better  effect. 

Instead  of  buying  one  specimen  of 
each  cataloged  plant  offered  by  the 
nurseryman,  select  a  few  varieties 
that  are  known  to  be  hardy,  and  buy 
several  plants  of  each.  These  may 
then  be  grouped  in  beds  where  the 
sod  has  been  removed  and  the  soil 
enriched  by  well  rotted  manure.  This 
soil  can  then  be  kept  stirred  and  the 
moisture  held.  With  the  more  tender 
plants  commonly  grown  in  Nebraska 
it  is  well  to  apply  water  occasionally 
during  long  dry  spells.  When  this 
is  done,  give  them  a  thorough  soaking 
and  work  the  top  soil  just  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  water  has  set- 
tled away. 


Orchard  Cultivation 

During  the  past  two  weeks  the 
writer  has  inspected  scores  of  or- 
chards in  the  commercial  fruit  sec- 
tion of  eastern  Nebraska.  All  manner 
of  care  has  been  given  the  different 
orchards.  Some  have  been  clean 
cultivated  with  a  disk  and  harrow. 
Others  have  been  cropped  with  red 
clover,  timothy,  alfalfa  and  blue  grass. 
In  some  instances  where  the  legume 
or  grass  is  growing  between  the  trees 
the  crop  has  been  cut  for  hay  and 
removed.  In  others  it  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  ground  to  serve  as 
a  mulch.  Some  of  these  orchards 
have  been  used  to  pasture  hogs, 
horses  and  cattle. 

At  the  present  time,  after  almost 
two  months  of  drouth,  the  effects  of 
cultural  methods  are  becoming  quite 


apparent.  Orchards  cultivated  with 
the  disk  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  from 
early  spring  to  the  present  time,  are 
in  the  best  condition.  Fruit  is  still 
growing  and  its  size  is  about  normal 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Orchards 
in  which  clover  has  been  cut  and 
allowed  to  remain  as  a  mulch  seem 
to  stand  next  in  the  condition  of  tree 
and  fruit,  while  the  timothy-cropped 
orchard  with  a  hay  left  on  the  ground 
ranks  third.  Orchards  that  seem  to 
have  suffered  the  most  are  those  pas- 
tured with  hogs.  These,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  in  very  bad 
condition. 

From  our  observation  we  believe 
that  on  comparatively  level  ground 
clean  cultivation  gives  the  best  re- 
sults for  a  series  of  years.  Should 
the  ground  be  somewhat  rolling  and 
liable  to  wash,  or  the  soil  slightly 
deficient  in  plant  food,  we  believe  a 
crop  of  red  clover  cut  once  during  the 
season  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  will  give  the  best  results. 
Even  where  clean  cultivation  is  prac- 
ticed in  the  orchard  that  is  compara- 
tively level,  it  would  be  well  to  sow 
clover  occasionally,  leaving  it  for  a 
year  or  two,  to  add  humus  and  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil.  After  that  it  may  be 
broken  up  with  the  disk  and  culti- 
vation resumed. 

We  noticed  bad  effects  from  grow- 
ing timothy,  blue  grass  or  alfalfa,  and 
especially  so  when  these  crops  were 
cut  and  removed  or  pastured  closely. 
Occasionally  an  orchard  was  found 
where  the  trees  were  dying,  and  in 
most  cases  the  growers  attributed 
this  to  the  douth.  Upon  investigation 
we  found  that  a  weakened  condition 
caused  by  disease  was  largely  respon- 
sible. Canker  has  gained  a  foothold 
in  many  orchards  and  weakened  the 
trees  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have 
succumbed  to  the  dry  conditions. 

Apple  scab,  which  works  on  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  fruit,  unless 
controlled  by  spraying,  is  also  respon- 
sible for  dead  trees  this  season.  This 
disease  in  many  cases  reduces  the 
foliage  to  a  great  extent  by  rusting 
it  and  causing  it  to  drop  so  that  trees 
are  dying  from  the  drouth  because  of 
their  weakened  condition.  In  orchards 
well  sprayed  very  few  sickly  trees 
were  found.  Spraying  not  only  makes 
clean  fruit  but  also  healthy,  strong 
trees. 


Unjust  Freight  Rates 

On  complaint  of  Representative 
Corbin  of  Johnson  county,  the  rail- 
way commission  is  considering  the 
lowering  of  freight  rates  on  apples 
from  southeastern  Nebraska  points  to 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  The 
complainant  asked  for  lower  rates 
within  Nebraska  and  also  asked  for 
joint  rates  between  railroads  so  that 
the  shipper  will  not  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  two  local  rates  when  they 
ship  over  two  lines.  He  also  asks 
for  stop-over  privileges  to  partly  load 
and  unload  fruit.  The  testimony 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Corbin  showed 
that  eastern  Nebraska  shippers  are 
paying  to  western  Nebraska  points 
two  or  three  times  the  rates  charged 
for  the  same  distances  by  eastern 
railroads. 

It  was.  shown  that  apples  can  be 
shipped  to  Chicago,  about  the  same 
distance  as  to  Chadron  and  Scotts- 
bluff,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
for  one-half  what  is  paid  to  western 
Nebraska.  For  this,  reason  Mr.  Corbin 
attempted  to  show  by  witnesses  that 
many  of  the  second  grade  apples  rot 
in  the  orchards  of  eastern  Nebraska 
annually.  He  contended  that  the  rate 
was  unfair,  and  that  with  a  reduction 
these  apples  could  be  moved  promptly 
and  the  people  of  western  Nebraska 
would  be  enabled  to  use  them,  while 
under  the  present  conditions  the  rates 
prohibit  their  shipment. 

Mr.  Pollard,  president  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  complaint,  and  stated  that 
what  he  wished,  representing  the 
larger  growers  of  eastern  Nebraska, 
was  justice.  He  felt  that  Nebraska 
growers  should  be  entitled  to  com- 
paratively the  same  rate  for  the  same 
distance  as  eastern  growers  pay 
While  freight  can  possibly  be  moved 
cheaper  on  the  double-track  trunk 
lines  of  the  east,  it  was  contended 
that  there  was  not  a  proportionate 
difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  this 
fruit  with  the  rates  now  existing. 


A  little  more  than  an  half  acre  of 
ground  in  the  Blue  valley  near  Hast- 
ings is  producing  from  $125  to  $150 
worth  of  tomatoes  this  year.  A  gaso- 
line engine  and  pump  is  supplying 
the  necessary  moisture  for  the  crop- 
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BLAZING  THE  WAY  FOR  DRY  FARMERS 


Part  of  Paper  by  W.  P.  SNYDER,  Superintendent  of  the  North 
Platte  Experimental  Substation,  North  Platte,  Neb.,  read  before 
Meeting  of  Great  Plains  Co-Operative  association,  August  21 


Our  problem  deals  with  the  great 
plains  area  where  lie  millions  of 
acres  of  fertile  soil  in  a  healthful 
climate.  This  land  was  wiested  from 
the  Indians  *and  the  buffaloes  nearly 
a  half  century  ago.  The  ranchman 
with  the  help  of  United  States 
soldiers  drove  out  the  Indians.  A  few 
years  later  the  homesteader  came 
with  the  plow  and  the  barrow  and 
put  the  ranchman  out  of  business. 
Then  the  dry  years  came  and  the 
eastern  methods  of  the  homesteader 
failed.  The  ranchman  began  to  be 
dominant  again. 

In  more  recent  years  the  high  price 
of  land  to  the  east,  more  favorable 
seasons,  and  dry  farming  crops  and 
methods  have  again  restored  the  land 
to  the  farmer.  The  last  few  years  of 
severe  drouth  cause  us  to  wonder 
whether  the  ranchman  or  the  farmer 
will  possess  the  land  in  the  end. 
Undoubtedly  in  some  localities  farm- 
ing will  succeed  best,  in  other  localities 
ranching,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that,  in 
general,  a  combination  of  stock  rais- 
ing and  farming  will  be  the  most 
successful. 

A  Long  Struggle 

The  struggle  to  subdue  this  region, 
and  to  make  it  profitable  for  the 
farmer,  has  been  long  and  expensive. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
have  spent  from  one  to  twenty  of  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  in  this  battle 
only  to  meet  defeat  in  the  end.  The 
loss  in  money,  in  labor  and  especially 
in  blasted  hopes  and  deadened  ambi- 
tions have  been  beyond  calculation. 

There  are  none  of  us  so  short- 
sighted or  pessimistic,  I  trust,  as  not 
to  believe  that  this  vast  region  will 
eventually  be  supporting  in  comfort 
many  more  people  than  it  is  support- 
ing at  the  present  time.  We  may  not 
see,  to  our  own  satisfaction  just  how 
this  will  be  accomplished,  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  our  faith 
in  the  luture  compel  us  to  believe 
that  the  hunger  for  land  will  over- 
come the  unfavorable  climatic  condi- 
tions much  more  effectually  than  they 
are  overcome  at  the  present  time. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  there  are 
four  lines  of  farming  which  are  likely 
to  prevail,  each  largely  by  itself  in 
some  sections,  but  two  or  more  of 
them  combined  in  most  regions.  These 
four  systems  are:  First,  raising  live- 
stock under  range  conditions  as  for- 
merly practiced  over  the  entire  area 
and  still  practiced  in  some  places; 
second,  dry  farming  followed  as  ex- 
perience may  dictate;  third,  mixed 
farming,  livestock  and  crops  as  is  now 
strongly  advocated;  and  fourth,  irri- 
gated to  supplement  the  rainfall. 
The  last  of  these  is  on  the  eve  of  an 
amazing  development. 

Stations  Hasten  Knowledge 

The  farmer,  unassisted  by  the  state 
or  nation,  would  find  out  in  the  course 
of  time,  what  is  the  best  system  of 
farming  and  the  best  way  to  conduct 
the  details  of  farming,  but  the  process 
of  arriving  at  this  would  be  very,  very 
slow  and  extremely  expensive.  The 
experiment  stations  should  be  able  to 
shorten  the  time  and  lessen  the  ex- 
pense very  materially.  It  would  not 
be  asking  too  much  of  the  stations  if 
we  expected  them  to  gather  in  ten 
years  more  facts  to  assist  in  solving 
these  problems  than  the  farmers 
could  in  thirty  or  possibly  fifty  years. 

I  suspect  that  the  North  Platte 
substation  has  in  its  files  many  more 
concrete,  definite,  usable  facts  con- 
cerning climatic  conditions,  soil  till- 
age, rotation,  crops  and  the  feeding 
of  stock  than  can  be  obtained  from  all 
the  farmers  in  the  region  surrounding 
the  substation.  This  is  neither  boast- 
ing nor  an  attempt  to  discredit  the 
farmer.  The  business  of  the  sub- 
station is  to  collect  and  classify  facts 
of  these  kinds;  the  business  of  the 
farmer  is  to  make  a  living  and  a  little 
more  if  he  can.  The  station  is  here 
to  assist  the  farmer  in  developing  the 
country,  or,  in  other  words,  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  permanent  system  of  agri- 
culture for  this  region. 

To  my  mind,  the  dry  land  stations 
have  two  purposes,  the  first  of  which 
is  to  assist  the  farmer  in  the  imme- 
diate region,  and  the  second  to  obtain 
scientific  data  that  will  assist  the 
farmer  who  is  working  urder  some- 
what similar  conditions  in  other 
regions.  Scientific  data,  that  have  no 
practical  value,  are  worthless,  but  it 
is  unsafe  to  state  that  any  scientific 
data  may  not  serve  a  practical  end. 


Farmers  Sot  Chumps 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  one  must 
have  knowledge  before  o  e  can  im- 
part information.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  station  must  collect  facts 
before  it  can  inform  or  should  advise 
the  farmer.  It  is  the  station's  busi- 
ness, first,  to  find  out,  and,  second, 
to  induce  others  to  put  into  practice. 
A  practice  does  not  become  a  custom 
without  an  adequate  cause.  Farmers 
do  not  follow  certain  lines  unless 
experience  has  indicated  that  at  some 
time  or  under  some  conditions  those 
lines  have  given  the  best  results. 

A  popular  story  writer  has  his 
successful  woman  farmer  say  that 
she  started  out  with  the  idea  that 
whatever  the  farmer  did  was  done 
wrong,  and  had  found  that  this  idea 
was  about  right.  That  the  farmer 
does  everything  wrong  may  possibly 
be  true  in  some  places  and  may  be 
true  of  a  very  small  percentage  of 
farmers  in  any  country,  but  I  am 
certain  that  it  is  not  true  of  the 
farmers  of  the  great  plains  area. 

Our  western  Nebraska  farmers — 
the  progressive  ones — keep  pace  with 
the  experiment  stations.  They  read 
the  agricultural  papers  and  the  bulle- 
tins issued  by  the  state  experiment 
stations  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  They  attend 
the  farmers'  institute  and  other  meet- 
ings that  promise  more  light  on  farm 
problems.  If  we  show  that  a  certain 
practice  is  more  profitable  than  the 
method  that  they  are  following,  they 
quickly  change  to  the  new  method. 
What  Farmers  Have  Adopted 

We  know  that  it  is  profitable  to  till 
all  the  land  early  in  the  spring  to 
kill  the  weeds  and  save  th^  moisture. 
This  is  now  the  common  practice. 
We  know  that  alfalfa  and  corn  form 
a  more  profitable  ration  fo1*  fattening 
cattle  than  alfalfa  and  prairie  hay. 
The  farmer  is  feeding  alfalfa  and 
corn,  or,  if  he  cannot  get  alfalfa,  he 
buj's  a  mill  product  with  which  to 
balance  the  ration.  He  has  read  in 
recent  bulletins,  and  has  learned  in 
other  ways  also,  that  alfalfa,  corn 
and  silage  is  probably  a  more  profit- 
able ration  than  corn  and  alfalfa.  He 
is  not  waiting  for  the  final  word  from 
the  experiment  stations,  but  is  testing 
this  for  himself. 

A  suggestion  that  another  variety 
of  grain,  another  method  of  tillage 
or  another  feeding  ration  will  give 
better  results  induce  our  progressive 
farmers  to  make  trials.  If  the  station 
worker  has  solved  the  problem  and 
arrived  at  an  answer  that  is  correct, 
and  which  means  dollars  lost  or 
dollars  gained,  the  progressive  farmer 
welcomes  the  information  and  puts  it 
to  good  use.  We  cannot  expect  to 
reach  the  non- progressive  farmer 
directly.  He  must  learn  of  these 
things  by  observing  the  work  of  his 
progressive  neighbor.  He  was  not 
the  first  man  to  throw  down  the 
cradle  and  climb  upon  the  seat  of  the 
binder.  He  made  this  change  only 
after  watching  his  neighbor  ride  the 
binder.  He  will  always  learn  in  the 
same  way. 

Much  to  Learn 

There  are  some  things  that  we  can 
advise  with  reasonable  assurance. 
Thorough  surface  cultivation,  listing 
rather  than  surface  planting  for  corn, 
seeding  with  a  press  drill  rather  than 
broadcast,  summer  tillage  of  some 
kind  for  winter  wheat,  rather  small, 
early-maturing  varieties  of  corn  and 
oats,  and  sowing  sorghum  for  forage. 
When  I  mention  these  examples,  I  am, 
of  course,  speaking  of  North  Platte 
conditions. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  more 
that  we  know  with  certainty.  We  do 
not  even  know  whether  it  will  be 
profitable  for  neighbor  Jones  to  fall 
plow  his  stubble  land  or  wait  and 
plow  it  in  the  spring.  It  may  be 
better  for  him  not  to  plow  the  land 
at  all,  but  to  prepare  it  for  planting 
with  the  disk.  We  do  not  know  what 
rotation  or  sequence  of  crops  will 
give  him  the  most  profit.  We  do  not 
know  how  he  can  best  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  We  have  not 
yet  found  a  suitable  tool  for  him  to 
use  when  summer  tilling  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  more  common  ques- 
tions that  the  farmer  would  like  to 


have  answered.  There  arc  thousands 
of  problems  deeper  and  more  funda- 
mental that  we  have  not  begun  to 
touch. 

There  is  a  demand  for  and  a  need 
of  information  that  the  farmer  can 
use  immediately.  Some  of  his  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  without  much 
delay.  The  answer  may  not  be  final, 
but  it  can  be  the  final  answer  until 
further  knowledge  has  been  gained. 
Among  these  problems  are  the  kinds 
of  crops  and  the  varieties.  These  are 
among  the  most  important  questions 
and  the  most  easily  answered.  Even 
the  new  farmer  in  western  Nebraska 
knows  to  plant  corn  rather  than  cot- 
ton, but  he  does  not  know  not  to 
plant  flax. 

A  Few  Tilings  Settled 

We  can  advise  the  western  Ne- 
braska farmer  to  plant  winter  wheat 
on  sod  land,  to  plant  early-maturing 
corn,  Kherson  or  other  early  oats  and 
not  many  acres  even  of  this,  common 
six-rowed  barley,  and  Tureky  Red  or 
Kharkov  winter  wheat.  We  are  cer- 
tainly in  position  to  tell  him  not  to 
send  east  or  south  for  seed  corn. 
There  are  many  questions  along  these 
lines  that  even  the  new  stations  can 
quickly  answer.  Further  experiments 
may  make  the  answers  more  complete, 
but  they  need  never  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  answer  if  we  always  tell 
the  farmer  that  so  far  as  our  experi- 
ments now  show  the  statement  maje 
is  true. 

Then  come  the  problems  of  tillage, 
rotations  and  fertility.  The  solution 
of  these  problems  is  more  difficult  and 
requires  longer  time  before  depend- 
able results  are  obtained.  But  there 
are  very  soon  some  results  which 
will  assist  the  farmer.  Negative  re- 
sults may  be  even  more  useful  than 
positive  results.  We  find  that  manure 
may  not  increase  nor  decrease  the 
yield  of  the  succeeding  crop.  Very 
deep  plowing  has  not  increased  the 
yields.  These  results  we  might  call 
negative,  but  they  are  valuable 
nevertheless. 

While  we  are  gaining  light  on  these 
problems  we  may  be  assisting  the 
farmer  along  other  lines  We  should 
be  able  to  suggest  types  of  farm  ma- 
chinery that  the  dry  land  farmer 
should  or  should  not  use.  The  Spald- 
ing deep  tilling  machine,  the  acme 
harrow,  the  subsurface  packer,  and 
the  corrugated  roller  are  examples. 
Making  Homes 

An  even  wider  range  of  knowledge 
may  be  used  to  advantage.    The  type 


of  system  of  farming  is  an  important 
problem.  Should  the  farmer  grow 
stock,  and  if  so,  should  the  stock  be 
beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  horses,  hogs 
or  sheep?  Or  should  he  cease  to  grow 
certain  crops  and  plant  more  acres 
to  other  crops?  Should  he  irrigate; 
rather  than  endeavor  to  grow  crops 
by  dry  farming  methods  alone?  And 
finally  comes  the  most  important 
problem  of  all — the  making  of  a  home 
which  includes  not  only  the  growing 
of  a  garden  but  a  lawn  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  No  agriculture  is  successful 
to  the  fullest  extent  unless  it  builds 
homes — real  homes  that  are  the  pride 
of  the  owners  and  the  bright  spot  in 
the  memory  of  the  children  in  after 
years. 

The  mission  of  the  dry  land  stations 
is  to  assist  along  all  lines  in  bringing 
this  great  plains  area  to  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation  of  which  it  is 
capable.  If  a  part  of  it  will  not 
produce  crops  profitably,  it  is  the 
mission  of  the  dry  land  station  to 
prove  and  declare  this,  as  much  as 
it  is  the  mission  of  some  other  dry 
land  station  to  prove  and  declare  that 
its  part  of  the  country  will  give 
ample  returns  to  him  who  farms  it 
properly.  These  stations  cannot  long 
restrict  themselves  to  a  few  narrow 
problems.  The  demand  and  the  need 
at  each  station  is  for  information  on 
every  line  that  will  assist  in  deter- 
mining for  what  the  surrounding 
country  is  best  adapted,  and  in  bring- 
ing the  land  up  to  its  highest  point 
of  profitable  production. 


Asking  the  Wife 

In  most  cases  the  husband  exercises 
excellent  judgment  when  he  talks 
over  any  business  matter  with  his 
wife.  But  he  has  no  right  to  put  the 
question  of  life  insurance  up  to  her. 
It  is  unfair  to  her.  It  is  a  matter  of 
his  love,  sentiment  and  duty.  She  is 
usually  the  beneficiary.  She  should 
not  be  placed  under  the  necessity  or 
embarrassment  of  asking  or  deciding 
that  he  be  good  to  her,  or  of  even 
suggesting  or  hinting  at  it. 

If  a  husband  knows  that  his  wife 
does  object  to  his  taking  insurance, 
he  should,  if  he  himself  is  satisfied 
of  the  proposition,  buy  a  policy  any- 
how. He  knows  far  better  than  she 
does  what  kind  of  a  world  she  and 
the  children  would  be  up  against  if 
his  death  should  occur.  The  time  to 
insure  is  now. 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

>'.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  COMPANY 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln 


It  will  pay  you  to  attend  the 

Big  Power  Farming  Demonstration 


FREMONT,  NEB.,  SEPT.  8-13 

The  traction  engine  will  soon  replace  the  horse  for  farm 
use,  as  it  works  faster,  costs  less  to  keep  in  condition, 
requires  feed  only  when  working.  Other  sections  of  the 
west  have  proven  this  and  Nebraska  farmers  should 
awaken  to  this  fact.  Power  when  you  need  it,  at  any  sea- 
son, for  any  purpose  and  for  24  hours  a  day  if  necessary. 

UNION  PACIFIC 

STANDARD  ROAD  OF  THE  WEST 


desires  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  along  its  lines  the 
importance  of  attending  this  demonstration,  not  only 
of  power  for  field  work  but  power  as  a  handy -man 
around  the  farm.  Come  and  see  to  how  many  uses 
power  can   be  put  and  with  what  profit. 


SEE  THE  FREMONT  FAIR  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 

For  further  Information,  call  on  or  address 

GERRIT  FORT,  P.  T.  M., 

OMAHA,  NEB. 
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Insist  on  the 
Lehigh  brand 


A  concrete  watering 

.ffwumwuw^fci  — "  trough  will  last  indefinitely.    It  won't  leak  or 

rust,  and  there  is  no  cost  for  repairs.  Concrete  construction  is  now  the 
accepted  method  for  the  modern  farm — but  you  must  exercise  care  in  the 
selection  of  your  cement. 

Insist  on  Lehigh  Cement  and  assure  yourself  of  best  results. 
The  higher  the  tensile  strength  the  greater  the  durability  of  the 
Structure. 

Lehigh  has  earned  a  reputation  for  tensile  strength,  uniform 
color  and  fineness. 


Write  for  our  valuable  Cement  book 


106 


It  is  free  to  every  farmer  who  writes.  "The  Modern  Farmer"  tells  every- 
thing you  want  to  know  about  concrete  construction  and  describes  fully  with 
directions  and  specifications,  over  30  kinds  of  farm  structure  that  can  be  built  of 
concrete.   Send  for  this  valuable  book  at  once.  Just  address: 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  SS'^SSStSS&K 

¥  TOT/1 11  PORTLAND 

LLnllin  CEMENT 


High  Cost  of  Living  Checked 


ARCADIAN 

Malleable-Non-breakable 

RANGE 


When  You  Buy  a  Range 
You  Make  or  Lose  Money 

If  you  pick  out  a  range  like  the 
Arcadian  Malleable  Range, 
which  cuts  down  fuel  bills  at  least 

one-third,  you  really  make  money.     But  if 
you  get  a  fuel-wasting  range,  you  lose  money, 
year  after  year. 
The  Arcadian  is  built  exactly  like  a  locomo- 
tive boiler.    The  metal  is  riveted  together 
metal  to  melal.    This  ic  the 
only  construction  that  stays 
straight — no  bolts  to  loosen 
— no  stove  putty  to  crumble 
and  fall  out  and  let  in  false 
drafts  like  ordinary  so-called 
steel  and  cast  iron  ranges. 
Not  only  does  the  Arcadian 
save  at  least  one-third  of  your 
fuel  bills,  but  it  is  the  most  per- 
fect baking  range  ever  built — it  saves 
kitchen  work — never  needs  blacken- 
ing; a  wipe-off  with  an  oily  rag  makes 
it  look  like  new.  Has  oven  thermom- 
eter and  all  improved  facilities. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

This  free  book  tells  the  inside  facts 
about  range  building,  shows  you  how 
to  tell  the'  difference  between  fuel- 
saving  and  fuel-wasting  ranges.  It  is 
a  valuable,  interesting  book — write 
for  it  today. 

ARCADIAN  MALLEABLE  RANGE  CO. 
Dept.  2)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Only  Drill 
With  a  Perfect 
Furrow  Opener 


Here's  the  drill  that  will  greatly  in- 
crease your  crops  and  profits,  just  as  it 
has  done  for  hundreds  of  other  progres- 
sive farmers.  It  is  equipped  with  our 
wonderful  DISC  SHOE  FURROW 
OPENER,  the  only  one  that  combines 

every  advantage  of  the  single  disc  for  cutting  trash  and  penetrating  hard 
ground,  with  every  advantage  of  the  shoe,  for  forming  the  furrow  and  deposit- 
ing the  grain.   It's  the  only  furrow  opener  tha.t  packs  the  seed  bed  after  the  disc 
has  opened  the  furrow.   The  shoe  carries  the  seed  to  the  bottom  of  the  packed  fur- 
row.   Every  seed  counts.    Every  seed  is  sown  at  a  proper,  eve?i  depth.    So  every 
stalk  comes  up  and  ripens  evenly  and  the  grain  grades  up  best.    The  shoe 
prevents  any  dirt  from  falling  into  the  furrow  until  after  the  seed  is  deposited 

The  New  Peoria  Drill- 

is  the  only  one  equipped  with  this  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener.   So  the 
JVew  Peoria  is  the  drill  that  is  sure  to  increase  your  crops  and  save  your 
seed.    It  is  the  drill  that  insures  every  seed  the  three  essential  require- 
ments for  successfully  growing  small  grain— Heat,  Air  and  Moisture. 

Even  if  you  have  a  new  drill  of  some  other  make,  it 
will  pay  you  well  to  discard  it  and  buy  a  New  Peoria. 
Do  not  think  that  the  wonderful  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener 
is  the  only  advantage  of  the  New  Peoria   Drill.  Every 
other  part  is  just  as  superior.    Let  us  prove  it.    Let  us 
send  you  a  booklet  and  all  the  facts  and  figures,  also 
opinions  of  men  who  know.    Send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  now.   It's  worth  money  for 
you  to  know  all  the  details. 

PEORIA  DRILL  AND  SEEDER  CO. 

2**7   North  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois 
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H.  D.  LuU.  Keith  County 


August  26.— Two  light  (yes,  that's 
the  word,  light)  showers  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  moisture  pre- 
cipitation for  the  week.  Friday  was 
some  cooler  and  we  hoped  the  torrid 
streak  was  broken,  but  it  was  hardly 
cracked,  to  say  nothing  about  being 
broken. 

There  was  to  have  been  a  land 
auction  here  yesterday,  but  there  were 
no  outside  buyers  present  and  the  few 
"natives"  on  hand  were  there  mostly 
to  see  what  the  other  fellow  thought 
the  "land  was  worth,  or  were  looking 
for  snaps.    So  the  land  was  not  sold. 

The  North  Platte  river  never  has 
behaved  better  in  furnishing  water 
for  the  ditches.  With  the  exception 
of  one  week  in  July  we  have  had 
water  all  the  time  and  this  is  one  of 
the  years  that  water  was  used  and 
certainly  one  of  the  years  that  the 
results  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Corn,  beets  and  alfalfa  under  irri- 
gation are  certainly  coming  to  the 
front  and  the  price  of  corn  and  alfalfa 
is  going  up  every  day,  so  these  crops 
will  prove  money-makers.  The  price 
of  beets,  of  course,  is  fixed,  but  the 
big  tonnage  now  in  prospect  will 
mean  good  money.  Potatoes,  too,  are 
doing  well  and  the  price  bids  fair  to  be 
good.  The  sand  hill  region  and  the 
northwest  part  of  the  state  will  have 
potatoes  and  corn  to  sell,  but  the  late 
crops  for  the  hard-land  farmer  will 
be  largely  used  for  feed. 

We  believe  that  this  section  of  the 
state  is  getting  ready  for  the  silo. 
Not  that  a  great  many  will  be  erected 
this  season,  but  a  few  were  built  last 
year  and  some  more  will  go  up — or 
down — this  year.  Considerable  in- 
terest in  them  is  being  manifested 
and  as  that  is  the  beginning  we  are 
hopeful  of  the  future. 

We  hear  there  is  a  hitch  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  opening  of  the 
North  Platte  forest  reserve  and  that 
the  opening  will  be  at  a  considerable 
later  date  than  at  first  proposed.  The 
United  States  Land  Department  ex- 
pected to  allow  settlers  to  make  a 
run  for  the  land  a  month  before  the 
opening,  but  there  was  so  much  pro- 
test in  view  of  possible  trouble  about 
claims  to  prior  rights  that  the  de- 
partment has  called  a  halt  for  the 
present. 

We  have  been  wondering  if  follow- 
ing the  walking  cultivator  makes  the 
girls  of  northeast  Nebraska  pretty  and 
the  women  beautiful.  Nevertheless, 
the  hired  man  (and  his  boss)  of  west- 
ern Nebraska  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
a  little  of  their  good  looks  to  be 
"comfy"  and  not  be  about  twenty 
years  behind  the  times.  By  reason  of 
having  been  on  farmers'  institute 
work  in  northeastern  Nebraska  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  look  the  farm 
girls  and  women  of  that  section  full 
in  the  face  and  I  know  that  they  are 
fair  to  look  upon,  but  while  he  is  still 
young  I  shall  not  invite  Brother 
Thompson  out  to  see  the  sun-kissed 
(or  did  I  mean  man-kissed?)  maids 
and  matrons  of  western  Nebraska,  for 
I  know  there  would  be  another  "grass 
widow"  in  Cuming  county. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  T.  Thompson,  Coming  County 

It  must  be  an  awful  sight — -"the  old 
grouch  with  a  mouth  like  a  crack  in 
a  pumpkin,  and  his  face  looking  like 
a  cast-off  sweat  pad  that  had  been 
used  for  a  sore-necked  horse."  I  hope 
I  may  never  have  occasion  to  see  one. 
The  farmers  up  here  have  their  mouths 
turned  up  in  a  way  that  leaves  no 
doubt  but  that  they  see  the  "silver 
lining."  So  far  as  looks  are  con- 
cerned, the  man  with  the  upturned 
mouth  is  about  as  ludicrous  as  the 
man  with  a  mouth  like  a  crack  in  a 
pumpkin,  but,  in  a  way,  the  former 
condition  is  far  more  serious  than  the 
latter.  Should  corn  rise  in  price  to 
a  dollar  a  bushel  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  corners  of  the  mouths  will 
continue  to  turn  up  and  some  would 
have  to  have  their  ears  set  back. 

We  are  trying  to  get  in  shape  to 
spend  the  week  at  the  fair.  We  don't 
expect  to  have  all  the  plowing  done. 


the  hay  made,  the  potatoes  dug,  the 
manure  hauled,  the  fodder  cut,  etc. 
Some  of  these  jobs  will  have  to  wait 
until  we  get  back.  The  farmer  who 
expects  to  have  his  work  oil  done  so 
that  he  can  leave  home,  feeling  that 
there  is  nothing  to  do,  will,  in  all 
probability,  not  get  to  the  fair.  The 
farmer's  work  is  never  done  and  the 
only  way  to  get  away  is  to  go  and 
figure  on  doing  the  work  when  you 
get  back.  The  work  will  wait  all 
right;  you  needn't  worry  about  that, 
and  it  will  be  so  much  easier  to  do 
it  after  you  get  back.  The  state  fair 
should  be  patronized  by  every  farmer. 
It  is  there  one  can  find  out  what  the 
other  fellow  is  doing,  and  that  won't 
hurt  anyone. 

Our  alfalfa  has  been  cut  three 
times,  and  at  this  writing,  August 
25,  it  is  showing  blossoms.  The  first 
cutting  was  very  heavy,  nearly  two 
loads  to  the  acre,  which  was  more 
than  the  second  and  third  cuttings 
together.  We  had  quite  a  nice  rain 
immediately  after  the  third  cutting, 
so  the  fourth  crop  will  be  consider- 
able better  than  either  the  second  or 
third.  I  vowed  I  would  never  make 
another  attempt  to  raise  seed,  but 
you  know  "wise  men  change  their 
minds,"  etc.  I  really  did  uot  intend 
to  raise  alfalfa  seed,  but  by  the  time 
I  got  around  to  cut  the  second  cutting 
the  pods  had  formed  so  nicely  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
allow  a  few  acres  to  stand.  The 
weather  has  been  as  favorable  as  it 
could  be  for  seed  development  and 
if  I  don't  get  any  it  will  be  because 
the  grasshoppers  did. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

The  rain  that  we  have  looked  for 
for  three  months  has  not  yet  come, 
but  toward  the  last  of  the  week  a  cool 
wind  came  down  from  the  north  and 
the  relief  was  so  good  that  I  caught 
myself  trying  to  whistle  again.  Fall 
plowing  is  going  on  rapidly.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  stubble  has  been 
plowed,  all  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  a  three  months'  drouth  will  not 
cause  the  average  farmer  to  join  the 
loafers'  club. 

Last  week  we  made  a  drive  out  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  county  and 
got  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  effects 
of  the  drouth.  It  is  a  keen  dis- 
appointment to  the  farmer  who  has 
100  acres  of  dying  corn  and  100  living 
shoats.  For  an  hour  I  was  in  a  crowd 
of  150  Nemaha  county  folks  and  re- 
ceived the  hearty  handshake  from 
almost  everyone  present  and  only 
once  was  the  corn  crop  mentioned. 

I  saw  two  balers  at  work  putting 
the  straw  in  shape  for  winter.  Ne- 
maha county  has  been  slow  to  take 
hold  of  the  silo  in  years  when  the 
crops  were  good;  this  year  silos  are 
being  built  on  several  farms  near  us. 
The  fodder  crop  is  going  to  be  saved 
this  year — more  of  it  than  was  ever 
used  before.  We  had  been  living 
pretty  fast;  prosperity  was  simply 
oozing  out  at  the  corners.  Maybe  we 
shall  be  better  off  in  the  end  for  be- 
ing reminded  of  our  extravagance. 

While  one  of  our  neighbors  was 
taking  a  load  of  hogs  to  market  last 
week  his  team  became  frightened. 
The  cleats  on  the  front  endgate  gave 
way  from  the  pressure  of  his  feet.  He. 
fell  to  the  ground  and  the  loaded 
wagon  passed  over  his  body,  killing 
him  instantly.  The  county  and  state 
lost  one  of  their  best  citizens.  At  the 
moment  when  the  accident  happened 
the  one  who  writes  these  Glimpses 
was  only  one  mile  away  headed  for 
the  same  market  with  a  load  of  hogs 
and  •  a  worse  old  endgate  in  the 
wagon  than  the  one  that  caused  the 
death  of  our  friend.  These  little  things 
should  have  our  careful  attention. 

On  the  morning  of  August  22,  just 
as  the  rays  of  sunshine  came  over 
the  tops  of  the  large  trees  on  the 
Aldrich  farm,  Grandma  Aldrich  closed 
her  eyes  on  the  beauties  of  the  old 
homestead  and  fell  asleep.  Nebraska 
was  a  territory  forty-eight  years  ago 
when  she,  with  her  husband  and  three 
small  children,  with  only  ambition 
and  good  health  as  capital,  spent  their 
first  day  on  the  then  treeless  prairie. 

I  was  one  of  a  group  of  hired  men 
on  the  Aldrich  farm  thirty  years  ago. 
More  than  one  hundred  others  who 
will  read  these  lines  have  worked  ou 
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the  Aldrich  farm  for  wages.  Much 
of  the  old  homestead  now  looks  like 
the  heavy  wood  lands  of  eastern 
Btates.  To  reach  the  little  white  cot- 
tage, which  is  sheltered  by  the  mam- 
moth trees,  we  now  pass  through  a 
long  lane,  shaded  by  stately  trees 
where  the  red  birds  sing  in  March  and 
where  the  oriole  nests  in  May. 

Mrs.  Aldrich  was  a  worker  not  only 
in  the  home  but  everywhere  that  duty 
called  her.  A  thousand  farmers  in 
southeast  Nebraska  can  testify  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  and  encouragement 
from  her  lips  in  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute. Her  motherly  advice,  her  help- 
ing hand  in  sickness,  her  soothing 
words  to  the  dying,  her  sympathy  for 
the  poor  and  respect  for  all  the  laws 
of  nature  made  her  one  of  the  sweet- 
est and  best  loved  old  ladies  that 
has  ever  contributed  to  the  greatness 
of  Nebraska. 


ROTATION  MAKES  MORE  WHEAT 

Winter  wheat  grown  in  rotation  at 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  this 
year  yielded  from  eight  to  twenty-two 
bushels  more  to  the  acre,  depending 
upon  the  method  of  preparation  of 
the  ground,  than  wheat  grown  on 
plats  cropped  continuously  to  wheat. 
The  rotation  did  not  include  a  legume, 
such  as  clover  or  alfalfa,  but  was  a 
simple  changing  of  cereal  crops.  The 
rotated  ground  grew  corn  in  1911  and 
oats  in  1912;  it  was  plowed  seven 
inches  deep  in  the  fall  of  1910  for 
corn,  and  six  inches  deep  in  the  fall 
of  1911  for  oats. 

On  this  land  five  plats  were  pre- 
pared for  wheat  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1912.  Three  of  these  were 
plowed  on  July  15,  at  depths  of  three, 
seven  and  twelve  inches,  respectively. 
Another  was  plowed  seven  inches 
deep  on  August  15,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  three  inches  deep  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  The  plat  stirred  twelve 
inches  deep  in  July  was  plowed  with 
the  Spalding  deep '  tilling  machine. 
Each  of  the  rotation  plats,  except  the 
one  plowed  twelve  inches  deep,  was 
compared  with  a  plat  prepared  in  a 
similar  way  on  land  continuously 
cropped  to  wheat.  The  results  follow: 

Land  plowed  seven  inches  deep 
July  15  yielded  in  rotation  forty-four 
and  two-thirds  bushels;  cropped  con- 
tinuously, thirty-five  bushels;  a  gain 
in  favor  of  rotation  of  nine  and  two- 
thirds  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Land  plowed  three  inches  deep 
July  15  yielded  in  rotation  forty-four 
bushels;  cropped  continuously,  twenty- 
one  and  one-half  bushels;  a  gain  of 
twenty-two  and  one-half  bushels  from 
rotation. 

Land  plowed  seven  inches  deep 
August  15  yielded  in  rotation  forty- 
one  and  one-fourth  bushels;  cropped 
continuously,  thirty-two  and  three- 
fourths  bushels;  a  gain  of  eight  and 
one-half  bushels  an  acre. 

Land  plowed  three  inches  deep 
September  15  yielded  in  rotation 
twenty-five  and  one-half  bushels; 
cropped  continuously,  sixteen  and 
one-half  bushels;  a  gain  of  nine 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  plat  plowed  twelve  inches  deep 
on  July  15  with  the  deep  tilling  ma- 
chine yielded  forty-four  bushels  to 
the  acre,  exactly  the  same  as  the  plat 
plowed  three  inches  deep  on  that  date, 
and  two-thirds  of  a  bushel  less  than 
the  plat  plowed  seven  inches  deep  at 
that  time.  The  twelve-inch  plowing 
cost  $8.10  an  acre,  the  seven-inch 
plowing  $4.85  an  acre,  and  the  three- 
inch  plowing  $4.35  an  acre  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  on  rotated 
ground  the  very  deep  plowing  did  not 
pay.  What  effect  the  twelve-inch 
plowing  would  have  had  on  con- 
tinuous wheat  plats  can  only  be 
conjectured. 

It  appears  from  the  results  we  have 
quoted  that  deep  plowing  is  of  little 
benefit  for  wheat  when  the  ground 
is  rotated  with  other  crops  and  re- 
ceives a  thorough  deep  plowing  at 
least  once  in  three  years.  On  land 
continuously  cropped  to  wheat,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  different;  the  results 
at  the  Kansas  station  for  three  years 
show  that  unrotated  ground  plowed 
seven  inches  deep  on  July  15  has 
given  an  average  of  thirteen  and  one- 
half  bushels  more  wheat  to  the  acre 
than  similar  ground  plowed  only 
three  inches  deep  at  the  same  time. 
This  very  simple  change  of  crops, 
from  corn  to  oats  and  then  to  wheat, 
seems,  therefore,  to  keep  the  soil  in 
much  better  physical  condition  than 
continuous  wheat  growing. 

Moreover  that  the-  benefits  of  this 
kind  of  rotation  do  not  end  with  im- 


provement of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  seems  very  evident.  Even 
when  the  unrotated  ground  was  put 
in  good  condition  by  deep  early  plow- 
ing it  yielded  nine  and  two-thirds 
bushels  less  wheat  to  the  acre  than 
rotated  ground  prepared  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  When  the  unrotated 
ground  was  not  so  carefully  prepared 
the  difference  in  favor  of  the  rotated 
plats  was  twenty-two  and  one-half 
bushels  to  the  acre.  These  results 
are  emphatically  in  favor  of  rotation, 
even  of  this  simple  character — corn, 
oats  and  wheat.  Verily  it  seems  that 
there  is  good  foundation  for  the  old 
adage,  "If  you  grow  wheat  after  wheat 
you'll  have  nothing  to  eat." 


THE  PURE  BRED  HOG  BUSINESS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  reader 
asked  for  information  some  time  ago 
on  the  manner  of  starting  a  herd  of 
pure  bred  hogs.  The  inquirer  said 
that  he  had  bought  a  small  number 
of  pure  bred  hogs  and  intended  to 
learn  the  business  gradually.  In  this 
we  think  he  has  struck  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  situation.  No  matter 
how  much  knowledge  the  breeder  can 
obtain  from  other  sources,  real  suc- 
cess is  attained  only  by  a  close  study 
of  his  business  from  day  to  day.  No 
one  can  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  that 
another  person  can  follow  and  be 
successful,  without  working  out  such 
things  as  growth  and  development 
for  himself. 

The  selection  of  the  foundation 
stock  is  the  first  consideration.  Only 
the  best  individuals  should  be  chosen. 
This  does  not  mean  that  $1,000  or 
even  $500  must  be  paid  for  the  foun- 
dation stock.  Under  certain  conditions 
it  might  be  permissible  to  pay  that 
much  for  a  noted  sire,  but  for  the 
beginner  it  is  not  advisable,  as  it 
often  ruins  the  breeder  and  injures 
the  breed.  In  the  selection  of  hogs 
we  should  keep  in  mind  the  demand 
of  the  trade  and  select  individuals 
that  conform  to  that  demand. 

Throughout  the  length  of  the  corn 
and  hog  belt,  the  demand  is  for  size 
and  prolificacy.  These  are  the  fore- 
most considerations  with  the  farmers. 
Large  litters  are  due  to  the  condition 
and  handling  of  the  animate  regard- 
less of  the  breed.  It  is  said  that 
some  breeds  are  more  prolific  than 
others,  but  if  this  is  true,  it  is  due  to 
to  their  make-up  largely  and  not  to 
the  breed,  only  as  their  ancestors 
show  length  and  depth  of  body.  If 
short-bodied  sires  and  dams  are  se- 
lected, kept  in  small  enclosures  and 
fed  fat-producing  foods,  there  will 
not  be  any  large  litters.  At  times 
type  is  forgotten  by  the  interest  taken 
in  some  fad  or  high  priced  show- 
yard  individual,  and  the  utility  type 
lags  behind.  But  the  breeder  who  is 
mindful  of  the  demand  of  the  farmers 
for  the  market  will  eventually  win. 

In  starting  a  herd  it  is  important 
that  good  individuals  be  selected  that 
are  of  the  same  strain  and  at  least 
two  generations  back  from  their  sires 
and  dams.  We  have  but  one  rule  to 
follow,  "like  begets  like,"  and  that  is 
often  disappointing,  but  we  try  to  be 
guided  by  it  and  improve  the  weak 
places  by  better  selections  and  by 
feed  and  care. 

Feeding  and  handling  mean  a  great 
deal  in  the  development  of  a  large- 
boned  and  well-muscled  hog.  It  isn't 
possible  to  maintain  size  and  useful- 
ness without  plenty  of  exercise  for 
your  breeding  animals,  especially  for 
the  pregnant  sow.  Neither  can  you 
develop  a  pig  without  exercise.  Pigs 
under  six  months  old  should  have 
plenty  of  room.  A  separate  field  for 
the  boar  pigs,  quite  a  distance  from 
that  of  the  sows  after  they  are  sepa- 
rated, will  give  a  remarkable  chance 
for  the  development  of  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  individuals.  A  smaller 
amount  of  feed  is  required  for  the 
boars,  and  in  the  fall  they  can  run 
in  the  cornfields  and  make  a  rapid 
growth,  with  a  few  pumpkins  and 
some  slop  at  noon. 

One  of  the  deceptions  of  the  pure 
bred  hog  business  is  fat.  The  aver- 
age buyer,  after  traveling  miles  to 
find  what  he  wants,  will  almost  in- 
variably select  the  fattest  hog.  If 
your  hogs  are  not  fat,  he  may  not 
buy.  The  fat  hogs  in  the  sale  ring 
usually  bring  the  best  price  and  take 
the  most  premiums  at  the  fairs,  but 
you  very  seldom  hear  of  them  after- 
ward. They  are  always  in  a  finished 
market  condition  and  a  large  part  of 
them  are  broken  down  in  bone.  There- 
fore we  cannot  blame  the  breeder  for 
having  his  hogs  fat  when  the  demand 
is  for  them  in  that  condition.  But 


when  selecting  the  fat  hog  see  that 
he  has  a  wonderful  amount  of  vigor 
and  good  heavy  bone,  because  the  fat 
cannot  be  substituted  for  substance, 
nor  should  it  be  mistaken  for  it.  Large 
body -bone  and  muscle  have  been 
emphasized  and  in  addition  the  bones 
of  the  leg  should  be  strong  and  of 
good  texture.  Legs  with  short,  straight 
pastern  joints,  and  straight  forelegs 
set  well  apart,  are  essential. 
Clay  Co.  S.  McKELVIE. 


"ALL  IN  KNOWING  HOW" 

The  Beatrice  Sun  has  published 
this  little  item  about  a  farmer  who 
raises  things  even  in  dry  weather: 
"Mr.  M.  Davison,  who  is  one  of  Gage 
county's  intensive  farmers,  recently 
shipped  some  potatoes  to  Michigan, 
five  of  which  weighed  ten  pounds, 
and  these  were  the  run  of  the  bushel. 
Mr.  Davison  raised  about  $180  worth 
of  tomatoes  off  of  one-fifth  of  an  acre 
this  year,  and  he  says  he  was  unable 
to  supply  the  demand  for  his  product. 
Mr.  Davison  has  a  twenty-acre  farm 
north  of  the  city,  and  in  spite  of  the 
dry  weather  has  raised  good  crops. 
He  says  it  is  all  in  knowing  how." 


Expert's  Plans  Save 
Furnace  Cost  and  Fuel 


if  you  buy  the  Kalamazoo  way  and  let 
I  a  heating  engineer  study  your  home.  w 

Our  expert  will  show  you  how  to  keep 
the  entire  house  warm  and  snug:  on  bliz- 
zardy  days  and  keep  down  coal  bills,  too. 

Buy  From  Factory-Book  Free 

tells  all  about  the  Kalamazoo  furnace  and  our 
remarkable  plan  for  direct  sale— at  an  immense 
saving  to  you.  Ask  us  for  Furnace  Catalog 
No  923 today. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas 
Stoves  and  Furnaces.  We  have  three  catalogs 
—please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 

t    Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.»  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


T££,r.£k  Direct  to  Yo\i  t! 


30  Days' 
Trial 


$25  to  $75 
Less — 
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Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Corn 

IT  is  a  long,  tiresome  way  from  forty  acres  of  stand- 
ing corn  to  the  same  acres  cut  with  a  corn  knife  and 
ranged  neatly  in  long  shock  rows.    What  a  prodigious 
amount  of  day-after-day  labor  is  required  to  cut  the  corn,  150,000 
hills  in  a  field  of  forty  acres,  only  that  man  who  does  the  work  with  a 
corn  knife  knows. 

Hand  cutting  is  unprofitable,  it  costs  too  much  in  time  and  money. 
The  modern  farmer  harvests  the  whole  crop  quickly  and  easily  with  an 
I  H  C  Corn  Binder.  He  cuts  five  to  seven  acres  a  day  and  does  it 
without  the  expense  of  extra  help.  He  cuts  it  at  the  right  time — when 
the  ears  begin  to  glaze — preserving  for  his  stock  all  the  feeding  value 
in  the  ears  and  stalks.  While  his  old-fashioned  neighbor's  corn  is  still 
standing,  drying  and  losing  its  nutritious  juices,  an  efficient 

I  H  C  Corn  Binder 

Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne, 

has  cut  and  bound  his  for  the  shock.  Whether  his  corn  stood  straight, 
was  down  and  tangled,  on  level  ground  or  on  rough,  the  practical 
design  and  correct  construction  of  the  I  H  C  corn  binders  enables  him 
to  handle  it  efficiently.  I  H  C  corn  binders  are  built  to  cope  with  all 
corn  field  difficulties  and  to  last  for  years.  To  own  and  use  them  is  to 
do  away  forever  with  the  difficulty  of  securing  extra  corn  harvest  help; 
with  the  expense  of  paying  extra  wages;  and  with  the  waste  of  valua- 
ble feed  that  always  results  from  harvesting  corn  by  hand.  To  get 
the  most  out  of  your  corn  crop  you  need  and  should  use  an  I  H  C 
corn  binder. 

I H  C  Huskers  and  Shredders 

Deering,  McCormick,  or  Piano 

complete  the  most  practical,  economical  and  profitable  handling  of 
the  corn.  An  I  H  C  husker  and  shredder,  besides  saving  many  cold, 
disagreeable  days  of  husking  by  hand,  shreds  the  stalks,  leaves  and 
husks  into  a  clean,  tasty  fodder,  a  nutritious  substitute  for  the  hay 
which  you  can  then  dispose  of  profitably,  baled,  in  the  best  markets. 

If  the  maximum  of  profit  from  your  corn  fields  interests  you, 
study  the  I  H  C  line  of  corn  machines  at  your  local  dealer's.  Get 
information  and  various  catalogues  from  him,  or,  address  the 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


WHAT  lfETsHf  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM  ? 


SILO  BOOK 

A  complete  and  authoritative  discussion  of  all 
phases  of  this  great  economic  development,  with 
complete  plans  and  specifications  for  building 
the  Best  and  Cheapest  Silo  ever  known — the 
CYPRESS  "Even  Temperature"  Silo. 

Book  is  FREE — Send  in  Coupon 
Southern  Cypress  Mfrs'  Ass'n. 

Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


So.  Cypress  Mfrs'  Ass'n. 

100  Hibernia  Bank  DIJ3. .  New  Orleans,  La. 

Please  send  me  the  books,  FREE, 
as  marked  in  the  following  squares: 

□  NewSiloBook,  Vol.  37.  Free  Plans 

□  Barn  Book  (4  plans)  Vol.  4. 

□  FarmNeedsBook,(8plans)  Vol.20 

□  Carpentry  Book.  (I2plans)  Vol.36 

□  Trellis  &  Arbor  Book,  Vol.  28. 

□  U.  S.  Oov't  Report  on  Cypress. 


R.  F.  25.- 
State  — 
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SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  (In  advance)   ..fl.OC 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
*  lthin  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us .  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer   when   the   time  paid   for  expires. 

Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns'  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement In   The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


A  revival  of  the  apple 
Apple  Rates,    industry    in  Nebraska, 

with  emphasis  on  the 
business  side,  raised  the  question  of 
freight  rates.  Rates  on  apples  in 
Nebraska  are  from  20  to  50  per  cent 
higher  than  similar  rates  in  Iowa. 
Apples  may  be  shipped  from  eastern 
Nebraska  to  Chicago  at  about  half  the 
cost  of  shipping  the  same  distance  to 
points  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  this  state.  Indeed,  rates  are  so 
bigh  in  Nebraska  that  western  New 
York  apple  growers  can  lay  their 
apples  down  in  western  Nebraska  at 
as  low  a  cost  for  freight  as  growers 
in  our  eastern  counties. 

One  of  the  first  things  considered 
by  the  organization  of  frui'  growers 
recently  formed  in  eastern  Nebraska 
was  the  question  of  freight  rates.  It 
was  decided  to  first  try  persuasion 
on  the  railroads  without  making  an 
open  fight  before  the  railway  com- 
mission. But  persuasion  failed;  the 
roads  would  do  nothing  voluntarily. 
To  the  apple  men  they  would  have 
been  willing  to  make  concessions, 
but  it  would  have  involved  an  admis- 
sion that  other  rates  are  too  high. 

Failing  in  their  direct  appeal  to  the 
railroads,  the  fruit  growers  have  carried 
their  case  to  the  state  railway  com- 
mission, where  their  prospects  are 
good.  Surely  Nebraska  fruit  growers 
should  not  be  barred  out  of  their  own 
home  market  by  extortionate  freight 
rates. 


What  a  hunger  for  homes 
Land  exists  among  landless 
Hunger.     farmers!     On  October  1 

this  year  a  tract  of  land 
comprising  346,940  acres  is  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  government  for- 
est reserve  in  Grant  and  Arthur 
counties,  Nebraska.  On  a  later  date, 
not  yet  determined,  it  will  be  opened 
to  settlement.  This  land  is  quite 
generally  known  to  be  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  sand  hills.  Its  nearest 
approach  to  a  forest  is  that  the 
government  set  it  aside  for  experi- 
ments in  sand  hill  tree  culture.  Yet 
it  is  attracting  the  attention  of  land- 
less farmers  in  all  parts  of  Nebraska, 
and  in  states  to  the  east,  north  and 
south. 

The  homesteads  carved  out  of  this 
tract  will  be  640  acres  each  in  size; 
that  will  make  only  524  homesteads. 
It  seems  as  if  this  office  has  received 
almost  that  many  inquiries  about  this 
land  opening.  So  keen  is  the  com- 
petition for  homesteads  that  men  are 
already  moving  onto  this  land.  Of 
course,  that  is  illegal;  squatters  can- 
not hold  their  claims  taken  in  this 
way;  but  it  shows  that  the  govern- 
ment authorities  are  facing  a  problem 


to  parcel  out  524  homesteads  that 
would  not  have  been  looked  at  twenty 
years  ago.  Surely  there  could  be  no 
better  illustration  than  this  that  we 
are  at  the  end  of  our  rope  so  far  as 
free  land  is  concerned. 

The  anomaly  of  the  situation  is  that 
while  the  landless  are  struggling  to 
secure  a  bit  of  sand  hills,  splendid 
land  in  the  corn  belt  lies  wholly  or 
partially  idle.  But  owning  a  piece  of 
sand  hills  beats  paying  rent  on,  or 
trying  to  buy,  high  priced  land  in  the 
older  agricultural  regions.  We  allow 
men  to  gobble  our  best  lands  for 
speculation,  or  to  use  as  they  please, 
quite  regardless  of  the  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  forcing  the 
flower  of  our  producers  out  to  less  con- 
genial and  less  productive  locations. 

The  pushing  of  population  into  new 
regions  when  the  best  lands  are  not 
fully  used  causes  a  waste  of  human 
effort  that  looms  larger  to  anyone 
who  studies  the  question  than  any 
subject  the  national  conservation  con- 
gress has  yet  considered. 


To  facilitate  the  move- 
Crop  Moving    ment  of  crops  Secretary 

Money.  McAdoo  of  the  United 
States  treasury  depart- 
ment has  arranged  to  deposit  $50,- 
000,000  in  western  and  southern 
banks.  The  southern  bankers  asked 
that  their  share,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  half  of  the  total  amount  to 
be  distributed,  be  deposited  with  them 
during  August  and  September;  while 
western  bankers  expressed  the  desire 
to  receive  their  apportionment  during 
September,  October  and  November. 
The  money  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  deposit  in  the  banks  for  an  average 
of  four  or  five,  months;  all  of  it  will 
be  returned  not  later  than  April  1. 

As  long  as  so  much  business  is 
done  with  currency  instead  of  checks, 
more  currency  will  be  needed  when- 
ever the  volume  of  business  increases. 
Mr.  McAdoo's  distribution  of  govern- 
ment funds  to  the  hanks  is  calculated 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  need  for 
currency  in  crop  moving  time.  It  is 
a  very  arbitrary  method,  however,  of 
providing  elasticity  in  the  currency. 
Although  we  have  heard  no  charge  of 
favoritism  against  Mr.  McAdoo,  it  is 
a  plan  that  permits  of  the  grossest 
favoritism  and  partiality  in  the  selec- 
tion of  hanks  in  which  to  make  de- 
posits. Moreover,  the  amount  of 
money  placed  in  each  state  cannot 
accurately  be  adjusted  to  the  needs 
existing  there. 

For  instance,  the  banks  of  Omaha 
and  Lincoln  are  to  receive  $1,300,000 
of  this  apportionment  to  help  move 
the  crops  in  Nebraska.  The  crest  of 
the  biggest  crop  movement  of  the 
year  in  Nebraska — the  movement  of 
the  wheat  crop— is  already  past.  The 
state  will  not  have  enough  surplus 
corn  to  require  additional  currency 
to  move  it.  That  $1,300,000,  so  far  as 
Nebraska  is  concerned,  will  mean 
inflation  of  currency  and  bank  credit; 
that  is  all  it  can  mean.  In  other 
sections  the  apportionment  may  be 
too  small.  Such  u  method  cannot  be 
made  exactly  to  fit  the  needs. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  McAdoo  in  plac- 
ing this  money  in  the  banks  of  the 
crop  producing  regions  rather  than 
in  New  York  banks,  as  other  secre- 
taries have  done,  is  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, but  he  is  decidedly  an 
amateur  in  hanking  if  he  thinks  it 
will  stay  where  he  puts  it.  Under 
the  present  banking  system  every 
dollar  put  where  it  is  not  needed,  or 
where  it  will  not  command  as  high 
interest  rates  as  Wall  Street  pays, 
will  at.  once  flow  to  New  York.  In- 
deed, this  method  of  furnishing  cur- 
rency to  help  move  the  crops  cannot 
be  considered  more  than  a  flimsy 
makeshift.  It  would  be  very  danger- 
ous in  the  hands  of  a  person  less 
devoted  to  the  common  weal  than  is 
Mr.  McAdoo. 

As  long  as  some  system  of  elastic 
currency  is  needed — which  will  be 
until  the  use  of  checks  becomes 
almost  universal — that  system  should 
be  automatic,  so  that  the  volume  of 
currency  will  expand  and  contract 
exactly  in  proportion  to  actual  busi- 
ness needs,  not  in  proportion  to  what 
some  person  may  guess  to  be  the 
business  needs.  The  new  currency 
bill  provides  for  elasticity  in  the  cur- 
rency, and,  though  it  has  faults,  it  is 
far  better  than  the  arbitrary  method 
of  distributing  government  funds  to 
banks.  Let  us  hope  that  the  occasion 
will  never  again  arise  for  a  parceling 
out  of  government  funds  to  individual 
banks.  It  is  fraught  with  too  much 
danger. 


Not  in  many  weeks  have 
A  Sequel,  we  published  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  anything 
that  attracted  so  much  attention  as 
the  editorials  "The  Old  and  New" 
and  "Science  with  Sense,"  in  the 
August  6  issue.  The  editorials  con- 
tained the  story  of  an  eastern  Ne- 
braska farm  boy  who  had  taken  on 
a  large  cargo  of  agricultural  science 
at  the  school  of  agriculture,  but  who, 
because  he  could  not  induce  his  father 
to  adopt  new  ideas  and  methods  at  a 
revolutionary  rate,  became  impatient, 
and  finally  ran  away  from  home  in 
the  night  without  telling  his  parents 
of  his  intentions,  or  letting  them 
know  of  his  whereabouts  after  he 
had  gone. 

"We  said  then  that  not.  many  agri- 
cultural students  become  so  impatient 
as  this  one,  but  that  many  of  them 
have  difficulty  fitting  the  new  into 
the  old,  in  applying  their  science 
with  sense.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sponse we  received  from  those  edi- 
torials they  must  have  struck  close 
to  the  experience  of  many  an  agri- 
cultural student  and  his  father.  The 
father  of  the  runaway  boy,  whom  we 
had  never  met  and  did  not  know,  read 
the  editorials  and  came  in  person  to 
the  office  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
to  give  them  his  approval. 

But  this  is  not  the  best  of  the  story, 
nor  is  it  what  we  set  out  to  say.  The 
father  carried  a  splendid  letter  from 
bis  lost  son.  After  trying  western 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming 
and  Montana  the  boy  landed  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  There,  like  the 
young  man  in  the  parable,  he  "came 
to  himself."  Several  times  he  was 
dead  broke,  which  would  naturally 
set  him  to  thinking.  Now  he  is  earn- 
ing money  to  return  home,  and  hopes 
to  have  enough  by  October  1.  In  his 
letter  he  says:  "I  am  going  to  make 
you,  father  and  mother,  the  most  con- 
tented parents  anywhere." 

This  boy  has  learned  his  lesson 
well,  and  hereafter  he  will  no  doubt 
insist  upon  progress  only  with  the 
greatest  patience.  But  what  a  lot 
of  anxiety  and  misery  he  caused  his 
parents,  and  himself,  too,  in  order  to 
get  the  lesson! 


The  administration  cur- 
Tlie  Cnrrency   rency   bill   has  come 
Bill.  from    the  democratic 

caucus  of  the  national 
house  of  representatives  without  the 
amendments  asked  for  by  the  big 
bankers  of  the  country.  Those  amend- 
ments, which  were  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  lessening  public  control 
over  banking  and  currency  and  placing 
control  more  in  the  hands  of  bankers 
themselves,  were  given  little  heed  by 
the  democratic  leaders.  With  the  bill 
receiving  the  solid  support  of  the 
majority  party  in  the  lower  house 
the  bankers  cannot  hope  for  consider- 
ation of  their  amendments  until  the 
bill  reaches  the  senate.  The  protests 
filed  by  the  bankers  can  hardly  be 
said  to  represent  the  sentiments  of 
the  rank  and  file,  but  only  of  the 
large  bankers  whose  power  would  be 
curtailed  by  the  operations  of  the 
new  measure. 

Although  the  bankers  could  not 
secure  their  amendments,  the  bill  was 
amended  in  one  important  point  at 
the  behest  of  congressmen  who 
wanted  a  "corn  tassel  and  cotton 
bale"  currency.  The  original  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  in  regard  to  elastic 
currency  was  that  circulating  notes 
might  be  issued  by  the  federal  reserve 
banks  upon  notes  and  bills  arising 
out  of  commercial  transactions;  that 
is,  a  hanker  who  has  such  paper, 
which  he  has  received  as  security  for 
loans  and  advances,  may  offer  it  to 
the  federal  reserve  bank  in  his  district 
and  receive  circulating  notes  thereon 
to  replenish  his  supply  of  cash.  Notes 
and  bills  of  this  kind  represent  goods 
being  moved.  Their  number  increases 
as  business  increases,  so  t  hat  cur- 
rency based  thereon  would  expand 
and  contract  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  transactions.  For  that 
reason  this  method  of  securing  elas- 
ticity in  the  currency  is  an  approach 
to  a  scientific  system. 

.lit         *      *      *  -'4 

The  amendment  added 
Too  Elastic,    to  the  bill   was  this: 

"Nor  shall  anything 
herein  contained  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit, such  notes  and  bills  of  exchange, 
secured  by  staple  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, or  other  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, from  being  eligible  for  such 
discount."  The  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment  do  not  agree 
as  to  what  it  means,  but  it  appears 
to  empower  the  federal  reserve  board 


to  issue  currency  upon  paper  based 
on  goods  being  held  for  a  better 
market  and  not  in  the  process  of 
exchange. 

We  consider  it  an  unsafe  provision. 
It  applies  to  the  goods  of  manufac- 
turers as  well  as  to  the  products  of 
the  farm.  Suppose  the  manufacturer 
of  shoes,  the  manufacturer  of  plows, 
the  miller,  the  farmer  and  other  pro- 
ducers of  goods  decide  that  instead 
of  selling  they  will  store  and  hold 
their  products  for  a  rise,  while  get- 
ting currency  through  this  elastic 
system  with  which  to  carry  on  their 
businesses.  Isn't  it  evident  that  there 
might  be  an  industrial  deadlock  with 
nothing  but  money?  In  and  of  itself 
money  satisfies  no  human  want;  you 
can't  eat  it,  wear  it  or  sleep  upon  it 
with  comfort.  It  is  only  a  medium 
of  exchange. 

To  issue  currency  on  goods  being 
moved  may  be  a  very  proper  way  to 
secure  elasticity,  but  to  issue  currency 
upon  stored  goods  increases  the 
volume  of  circulating  medium  just 
when  the  number  of  transactions  is 
being  lessened.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unsound  or  unsafe.  We  used  to 
think  as  Congressman  Henry  does 
that  it  would  be  fair  and  right  for 
the  government  to  issue  currency 
upon  wheat  and  corn  stored  in  bonded 
warehouses  in  order  to  enable  farmers 
to  hold  their  crops  for  a  favorable 
market;  but  now  we  believe  that  such 
a  policy  would  be  wholly  wrong. 

The  farmer  who  wants  tc  hold  his 
products  will  find  it  much  better  to 
be  ahead  than  behind.  Rather  than 
to  devise  some  system  that  will  enable 
farmers  to  hold  their  crops  when 
behind  we  should  give  our  attention 
to  putting  farmers  on  such  a  footing 
that  they  will  be  far  enough  ahead 
to  hold  their  crops,  if  they  so  desire, 
without  the  aid  of  a  paternalistic 
government. 


A  new  organization  has 
To  Increase   been  formed  to  assist  in 

Crops.  the  development  of  Ne- 
braska agriculture.  It  is 
called  the  "Agricultural  Development 
Commission  of  Nebraska."  The  or- 
ganization was  effected  at  Omaha  two 
weeks  ago.  Forty-two  men  were 
present,  representing  all  branches  of 
business.  A  few  farmers  were  among 
the  number.  That  was  well,  for  when 
remedies  are  to  be  prescribed  the 
patient  should  be  at  hand. 

Mr.  Carson  Hildreth,  a  banker  at 
Franklin,  was  elected  president,  and 
Mr.  W.  S.  Whitten,  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  commercial  club,  secretary. 
A  committee  of  thirteen  members,  of 
whom  one  is  a  farmer,  was  selected 
to  formulate  plans  for  carrying  on 
the  development  work.  This  com- 
mittee, which  we  understand  will  be 
enlarged  to  twenty-one,  will  decide 
upon  definite  lines  of  effort.  The 
general  aim  is  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  production.  This 
will  be  done  chiefly  through  the  en- 
couragement of  the  county  demon- 
strator system.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  the  organization  will  throw  its 
influence  behind  legislation  for  agri- 
cultural education  and  other  means 
of  increasing  production. 

This  movement  originated  with  the 
Nebraska  bankers'  association,  which 
set  forth  these  reasons  for  activity: 
"All  business  is  affected  in  its  profits 
by  the  conditions  on  the  farm,  the 
yield  per  acre  of  crops,  and  the  profit 
in  raising  livestock.  To  increase 
profits  and  insure  the  permanency  of 
their  investments,  the  business,  bank- 
ing and  railroad  interests  of  the  state 
must  combine  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  and  livestock 
interests." 

That  is  a  very  frank  statement. 
There  is  no  reason  why  farmers 
should  question  the  motives  of  the 
business  men  that  are  backing  this 
new  organization;  they  admit  that 
they  want  to  help  farmers  in  order 
to  help  themselves,  because  farming 
is  the  basic  industry  upon  which  all 
others  are  dependent. 

But  business  men  must  be  careful 
how  they  go  about  to  help  farmers, 
else  they  will  "queer"  the  whole  thing. 
Farmers  resent  the  suggestion  of  an 
upl'ft.  Whether  or  not  farming  prac- 
tices are  what,  they  should  be,  this 
resentment  is  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  We  imagine  that 
bankers  would  not  take  kindly  to  a 
movement  among  farmers  to  show 
how  to  produce  lower  interest  rates 
If  this  new  organization  is  to  succeed 
and  have  any  standing  with  farmers, 
farmers  must  at  once  be  given  a 
larger  place  on  it. 

There    is    another   way    in  which 
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I  ai  mers  may  be  convinced  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  men  backing  this  new  de- 
velopment organization.  Farmers  know 
full  well  that  production  is  only  a 
part  of  their  problem,  that  buying 
and  selling  have  a  vital  effect  upon 
their  prosperity.  Business  interests 
that  would  help  farmers  to  produce 
more,  if  they  expect  to  get  and  hold 
the  attention  of  farmers,  must  not 
oppose  too  vigorously  the  efforts  of 
farmers  to  organize  and  emancipate 
themselves  from  unfavorable  economic 
conditions. 


Two  weeks  ago  the  peo- 
Missouri's  pie  of  Missouri,  at  the 
Boad  Bee.    call   of   their  governor, 

held  a  good  roads  bee. 
It  lasted  two  days.  Farmers,  mer- 
chants, professional  men,go(?d  citizens 
of  every  occupation,  donated  their 
labor  to  the  improvement  of  high- 
ways. The  press  dispatches  say  it 
was  a  great  success.  It  is  estimated 
that  250,000  men  took  part  in  the  bee 
and  that  in  two  days  they  accom- 
plished work  worth  $1,500,000.  Gov- 
ernor Major  is  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  results  that  he  will  try  to  induce 
other  states  to  follow  the  example 
of  Missouri. 

No  well  directed  and  legitimate 
efforts  to  secure  better  roads  should 
be  discouraged,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  Missouri  way  is  rather  jerky 
and  inefficient.  Good  roads  are  the 
result  of  constant  attention  and  not 
of  a  spasm  once  a  year.  Road-making 
is  special  work  requiring  special 
knowledge  and  skill  not  possessed  by 
the  average  citizen;  it  can  best  be 
done  by  men  who  give  their  whole 
time  to  it.  Finally  the  average  citizen 
is  worth  far  more  at  his  regular  work 
than  as  a  hand  on  the  roads,  and  he 
can  make  a  larger  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  good  roads  by  sticking 
to  his  regular  occupation  and  turning 
in  a  day's  wages  in  taxes  than  to 
seize  pick  or  shovel  and  tear  up  the 
earth  on  the  highways. 

The  Missouri  plan  may  be  valuable 
in  working  up  a  general  interest  in 
good  roads,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  the  solution  of  the  good 
roads  question. 


In  last  week's  issue  of 
Helping  The  Nebraska  Farmer, 
(he  Strong.  August  27,  we  reviewed 
the  law  passed  by  the 
late  legislature  that  grants  state  sub- 
sidies to  high  schools  maintaining 
courses  in  agriculture,  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  science.  We  pointed 
out  then  that  town  schools  would 
receive  practically  all  the  benefits  of 
the  law,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
few,  if  any,  schools  outsider  of  towns 
can  meet  the  conditions  imposed. 
State  Superintendent  Delzell  has 
designated  the  high  schools  that  shall 
receive  state  aid  in  the  coming  year 
for  the  purposes  mentioned.  The  list 
bears  out  fully  all  that  we  have  said. 
Here  it  is: 

Alliance,  Alma,  Aurora,  Beatrice, 
Blair,  Fairmont,  Gothenburg,  Hastings, 
Holdrege,  Kimball  county  high  school, 
O'Neill,  Pawnee,  Red  Cloud,  South 
Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Stromsburg,  Tecum- 
seh,  Wahoo,  York,  and  Crete.  In  this 
list  only  the  Kimball  county  high 
school  is  rural,  and  it  is  located  in 
town.  The  others  are  strictly  town 
schools,  located  in  towns  rather  too 
large  to  be  a  part  of  the  rural  com- 
munity about  them. 

To  these  strong  schools  the  farmers 
help  to  pay  subsidies  while  rural 
schools  decline.  Because  of  county 
school  organization  the  farmers  of 
Kimball  county  may  benefit  by  the 
aid  given  their  high  school  at  Kim- 
ball; but  farmers  elsewhere  in  the 
stale,  unless  they  happen  to  live  in 
one  of  the  town  districts  named,  can- 
not send  their  boys  and  girls  to  one 
of  these  state-aid  schools  without 
tuition  being  paid.  "Unto  him  that 
hath  shall  be  giver,"  is  the  scripture 
that  applies  here. 


Those  of  us  who  do  not 
Hands  Oft',  like  war— and  few  of  us 
do  when  we  sec  our  sons 
and  brothers  marching  away  to  be 
shot  at— rejoice  that  President  Wilson 
refuses  to  mix  in  Mexican  affairs 
further  than  to  try  to  get  the  Mexican 
people  to  cease  killing  each  other  and 
settle  down  again.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  men  speculating  in  Mexican 
lands  and  mines  find  it  difficult  to  take 
this  view,  but  until  they  volunteer 
to  go  down  and  defend  their  own 
property  we  should  not  take  seriously 
their  efforts  to  have  our  soldiers  sent. 

Certainly  the  president  has  outlined 
a  policy  that  will  give  us  the  least 


trouble.  By  some  persons  his  policy 
is  considered  weak.  If  it  is  weak, 
then  it  is  weak  to  mind  one's  own 
business.  It  is  urged  that  we  should 
protect  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
in  Mexico.  This  the  government  will 
do  to  the  extent  of  helping  them  to 
escape  from  that  country.  The  only 
other  reason  for  interfering  in  Mexico 
would  be  to  relieve  the  downtrodden 
and  dispossessed  of  that  country  from 
their  oppressors.  But  the  big  brother 
act  would  be  resented  even  by  its 
beneficiaries.  And  the  men  in  this 
country  who  are  crying  loudest  for 
war  would  not  care  for  war  on  that 
particular  point. 

Any  kind  of  interference  in  Mexico 
would  certainly  be  misunderstood  by 
our  sister  republics  in  South  America. 
Although  it  is  not  generally  known 
in  this  country,  the  republics  of  South 
America  look  upon  the  United  States 
with  more  fear  than  they  do  upon  the 
nations  of  Europe  from  whom  our 
munificent  Monroe  doctrine  was  de- 
signed to  protect  them.  Besides,  the 
United  States  is  not  by  divine  right  the 
policeman  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

If  we  had  an  internal  wrangle  on 
hand  we  would  thank  other  nations 
to  keep  out,  just  as  Mr.  Wilson  pro- 
poses we  shall  do  in  Mexico.  In  this 
way,  as  the  president  said  in  his 
message  on  the  subject,  "We  shall 
yet  prove  to  the  Mexican  people  that 
we  know  how  to  serve  them  without 
first  thinking  how  we  shall  serve 
ourselves." 


GATHEBING  SEED  COBN 

Thus  far  we  have  heard  of  no  move- 
ment for  a  "Seed  Corn  Day"  in 
Nebraska  this  year  such  as  was  set 
aside  by  proclamation  of  the  governor 
a  year  ago.  In  our  anxiety  for  the 
1913  crop  we  seem  to  have  forgotten 
about  the  one  we  shall  plant  next 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  anyone 
believes  that  there  is  no  corn  in  Ne- 
braska to  save  for  seed  he  is  badly 
mistaken.  True,  over  large  areas  in 
this  state  little  or  no  corn  will  be 
harvested  this  fall;  but  over  other 
large  areas,  particularly  north  of  the 
Platte  river  and  in  the  "panhandle" 
of  the  state,  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  corn. 

Why  should  not  those  farmers  who 
have  corn  select  their  seed  in  the 
field  this  year  as  well  as  in  any  other 
year?  Of  course,  there  is  no  present 
prospect  that  the  bulk  of  the  corn 
crop  will  not  mature  before  frost  or 
freezing  weather.  Corn  is  maturing 
early.  Indeed,  it  matured  entirely 
too  early  in  many  places.  But  to  keep 
seed  corn  from  being  subjected  to 
freezing  temperatures  while  it  is  still 
full  of  moisture  is  only  one  reason  for 
the  practice  of  field  selection.  The 
other  reason  for  selecting  seed  corn 
in  the  field  is  to  be  able  to  see  on 
what  kind  of  stalks  and  under  what 
conditions  it  grew. 

When  we  select  seed  ears  from  the 
wagon  box  or  crib  we  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  under  what  conditions 
they  grew.  Large  ears  may  be  large 
because  the  stalks  on  which  they 
grew  had  especially  favorable  advan- 
tages, such  as  being  the  only  stalk 
in  a  hill,  or  having  a  very  fertile  spot 
of  ground.  In  such  cases  it  is  en- 
vironment and  not  heredity  that  makes 
the  ears  large,  and  excellencies  due 
to  extra  favorable  conditions  are  not 
transmissible;  that  is,  they  do  not 
make  a  seed  ear  a  better  yielder. 

Seed  ears  should  come  from  stalks 
that  grew  under  average  conditions 
rather  than  from  those  that  have  had 
exceptional  opportunity  to  produce 
large  ears.  A  medium  ear  from  a 
hill  of  three  stalks,  or  from  a  stalk 
in  a  row  where  no  stalks  near  are 
missing,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
good  seed  ear  than  one  from  a  stalk 
that  stands  out  alone,  where  it  can 
secure  more  than  its  share  of  plant 
food,  moisture  and  sunlight.  Only  by 
field  selection  of  seed  corn  can  any- 
thing be  known  of  the  conditions  that 
surround  the  stalks  on  which  the 
ears  we  choose  grew. 

Not  much  is  known  about  the  rela- 
tion between  the  type  of  stalk  and  the 
yielding  power  of  the  ear  or  ears  it 
bears.  Moreover,  the  stalk  on  which 
an  ear  of  corn  grows  is  only  one 
parent,  for  the  majority  of  the  kernels 
are  fertilized  with  pollen  from  sur- 
rounding stalks.  But  it  has  been  found 
at  the  Nebraska  station,  and  at  other 
stations,  that  ears  from  very  large  or 
very  small  stalks  do  not  yield  as  well 
when  planted  as  ears  from  stalks  of 
more  average  height. 

Between  ears  borne  high  and  low 
on  the  stalk  there  does  not  seem  to 


be  much  difference  in  yielding  power, 
but  those  borne  low  are  earlier  ma- 
turing, which  is  a  factor  worth  con- 
sidering over  the  greater  part  of  Ne- 
braska. It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  select 
seed  ears  from  stalks  of  medium 
height  that  bear  their  ears  rather  low. 

Very  little,  indeed,  is  known  about 
the  relation  between  the  size  and 
shape  of  ears  and  their  yielding 
power.  The  men  who  devised  the 
score  card  a  few  years  ago  thought 
they  knew  just  the  shape  of  ear  that 
would  give  the  highest  yields.  "Ear 
to  row"  tests  have  pretty  thoroughly 
knocked  out  the  idea  that  anyone  can 
tell  the  yielding  power  of  an  ear  of 
corn  by  its  shape.  High  yielding  ears 
arc  by  no  means  all  of  the  same  shape, 
and  nobody  who  has  studied  corn  and 
corn  breeding  now  pretends  to  be 
able  to  select  high  yielding  ears 
merely  by  looking  at  them  away  from 
the  stalks  on  which  they  grew. 

The  only  light  we  have  on  this 
matter  is  that  given  by  the  Nebraska 
station,  which  has  found  that,  with 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  ears  somewhat 
longer  and  slimmer  than  called  for 
by  the  old  score  card  yield  better 
than  typical  "show"  ears.  In  select- 
ing ears  from  the  field  we  believe 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
stalks  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  grew  than  to  the  exact  shape 
of  the  ears  chosen. 

All  this  applies  in  cornfields  where 
there  is  some  choice.  In  Nebraska 
this  year  there  are  many  fields  where 
ears  of  any  kind  are  scarce — in  some 
cases  very  scarce.  Perhaps  the 
owners  of  some  of  these  fields  will 
think  that  they  should  secure  seed 
elsewhere  for  their  next  year's  crop 
— seed  that  will  "look  good."  That 
is  a  mistake.  Every  farmer  with  a 
drouth-stricken  cornfield  should  se- 
cure his  seed  from  it  if  there  are  any 
ears  there  at  all.  The  stalk  growing 
under  average  conditions  in  such  field 
that  bears  an  ear  does  so  because  it 
is.  able  to  withstand  severe  condi- 
tions. It  is  just  that  kind  of  "blood" 
that  we  want.  The  "looks"  of  the 
ears  need  not  cause  concern.  They 
are  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  the 
product  of  the  relentless  selection  of 
drouth  and  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions. They  correspond  to  the  ears 
that  develop  in  a  "competition"  breed- 
ing plat  where  the  corn  is  purposely 
planted  thickly  in  order  to  give  nature 
a  chance  to  show  up  the  strong  and 
weak  plants. 

No  opportunity  should  be  neglected 
to  secure  home-grown  seed  corn.  It 
is  always  best.  In  a  test  at  the  Ne- 
braska station,  seed  produced  on  the 
University  Farm  gave  a  yield  of  5.8 
bushels  more  corn  to  the  acre  than 
peed  secured  in  the  state  at  some 
distance  from  the  station,  while  the 
home-grown  seed  yielded  nine  bushels 
to  the  acre  more  than  seed  imported 
from  eastern  states. 

Every  farmer  should  secure  seed 
from  his  field  if  possible,  even  though 
it  be  only  nubbins.  And  why  not 
have  a  seed  corn  day,  or  several  seed 
corn  days,  on  every  farm  where  there 
is  any  corn  to  select  seed  from  the 
stalks  in  the  field  where  the  job  can 
be  done  right? 


OPENING  OF  STATE  FAIB 

The  prediction  that  Nebraska  would 
have  a  very  presentable  state  fair  this 
year  in  spite  of  drouth  and  a  short 
corn  crop  is  already  fulfilled.  The 
exhibits,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
belated  ones  in  the  machinery  sec- 
tion, were  in  place  Monday  morning 
and  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the 
crowds.  While  the  exhibits  are  not 
so  large  in  every  department  as  in 
some  previous  years,  yet  it  is  a  great 
show. 

In  Agricultural  Hall  there  is  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  counties 
represented.  Consequently  the  ex- 
hibits are  spread  out  thinner;  but  the 
quality  is  remarkable  for  the  season. 
The  display  of  machinery  is  as  large 
as  ever.  The  addition  to  the  grounds 
on  the  east  is  well  occupied  with 
threshing  machinery  and  tractors.  In 
the  livestock  section  there  is  quite  a 
noticeable  slump  in  numbers,  although 
quality  is  generally  up  to  standard. 

Monday  was  a  hot  day.  A  strong 
south  wind  filled  the  air  with  flying 
dust.  It  was  disagreeable  on  the 
grounds;  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
people  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves. 
The  attendance  on  Monday  was  about 
11,000.  or  some  3,000  short  of  the  first 
day  last  year.  Tuesday  morning 
opened  bright  and  with  conditions 
tiat  promised  a  repetition  of  Monday. 
The  crowds  began  coming  early,  how- 


ever, and  the  prot-pects  were  for  an 
average  Tuesday  attendance. 

The  program  of  amusements  was 
carried  out  on  Monday  and  Monday 
evening  according  to  schedule.  Lib- 
erati  and  his  band  entertained  good 
audiences  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
latter.  Weather  conditons  permitted 
good  progress  in  judging  in  the  live- 
stock section.  The  classes  are  gen- 
erally well  filled  with  stock  of  good 
quality  and  fitting.  Following  is  a 
list  of  the  awards  made  on  Monday: 

Poland  Chinas 

Judge — T.   A.   Shattuck,   Hastings,  Neb. 

Aged  boar — 1,  Neuhofel  on  The  Big  Or- 
phan; 2,  Nash  on  Big  Hercules;  3,  Ferguson 
on  Big  Timm;  4,  Lewis  on  Beatrice  Expan- 
sion; 5,  Willey  on  Skylark;  G,  Shivers  on 
Chief  Price  I  Am.     Senior  yearling  boars' — 

1,  Powers  on  Again  Expansion;  2,  Meese  on 
Big  O. ;  3,  Thompson  Bros,  on  Grand  Nov- 
elty; 4,  Thompson  Bros,  on  Prize  Boy. 
Junior  yearling  boars — 1,  Dawson  on  Dollar 
Mark;  2,  Meese  on  Big  Look;  3,  Ferguson 
on  Big  Bone  Jumbo;  4,  Lingford  on  Revenue 
Reception;  5,  Seltz  on  Big  Tecumseh;  0. 
Frazier  Bros,  on  Orient.  Senior  boar  pigs 
— 1,  Meese  on  Big  Gun;  2,  Dawson  on  De- 
fender Look;  3,  Francisco  on  Commander; 
4,  Williamson  on  Norman  Defender;  0, 
Lingford  on  Big  Monarch;  G,  Lewis.  Junior 
boar  pigs — 1,  Willey;  2,  Meese,  3  and  4. 
Willey;  5,  Meese;  6,  H.  MoGath.  Aged  sows 
— 1,  Dodds  on  Big  Mary;  2  and  3,  Wharton 
on  China  and  X  Model.  Senior  yearling 
sows — 1,  Meese  on  M.'s  Choice;  2,  Meese 
on  Lady  B. ;  3,  Lingford  on  Mammoth  Lady; 

4,  Meese  on  Lady  Remsen;  5,  Epley  on 
Victor's  Pride;  6.  Dodds  on  Show  Girl. 
Junior  yearling  sows — 1,  Lingford  on  Marie; 

2,  Meese  on  Miss  Mathelotls;  3,  Meese  on 
Sweet  Hilda;  4,  Lonergan  on  Futurity  Queen; 

5,  Beall  &  Jackson  on  Long  Queen;  6,  Ling- 
ford on  Mabel's  Best 

Percherons 

Judge — Howard   Giamlich,   Lincoln,  Neb. 

Aged  stallion — 1.  Fox  on  Jeun;  2,  Kerr 
cn  Andain;  3,  Rhea  Bros,  on  Raymond;  4, 
Rhea  Bros,  on  Sam.  Three  and  under  four 
— 1,  Rhea  Bros,  on  Sampson;  2,  North  & 
Robinson  on  Kabaler;  3,  Bowman  on  Calyps; 
4,  North  &  Robinson  on  Bruce.  Two  and 
under  three — 1,  Wolf  Bros,  on  Libretto;  2, 
Wolf  Bros,  on  Logicien;  4,  North  &  Robin- 
son on  Lessener.  One  year  and  under  two 
— 1,  Kerr  on  Guis-art  3d;  2,  Rhea  Bros,  on 
Bobby;  3,  Bowman  on  Leux;  4  North  & 
Robinson  on  Pompey. 

Polled  Durhams 

Judge — Prof.  R.  K.  Bliss,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Aged  bulls — 1,   Miller  on  Sultan's  Creed; 

2,  Kettered  on  Fair  Lad.  Two-year-olds — 
1,  Achenbach  Bros,  on  Meadow  Sultan. 
Senior  yearlings — 1,  Leemon  on  Field  Mar- 
shal 3d.  Junior  yearlings — 1,  Achenbach 
on  Baron  Exception.  Senior  bull  calves — - 
1,  Leemon  on  Loch  Lochy;  2,  Miller  on 
Sultan  Serene;  3,  Achenbach  on  Choice  Sul- 
tan. Junior  bull  calves — 1,  Leemon  on 
Loch  Lee  Dale;  2,  Miller  on  Intense  Sultan; 
3  and  4,  Kettered  on  Fann/s  Lad  and 
Hillerest.  Senior  and  grand  champion  bull 
— Sultan's  Creed.  Junior  champion  bull — 
Loch  Lochy. 

Aberdeen  Angus 

Judge — G.  H.  White,  Emerson,  Iowa. 

Aged  bulls' — 1,  Binnie  on  Kloman.  Two- 
year-olds — 1,  Escher  on  Prince  Felzer. 
Junior  yearlings — 1,  Escher  on  Enright;  2. 
Hadley  on  Coon  Creek  Bud;  3,  Harrison  cfc 
Harrison  on  Edward  2d;  4,  Harrison  & 
Harrison  on  Marengo  Sam.  Senior  bull 
calves — 1,  Binnie  on  Kemp;  2,  McClung  ,fc 
Son  of  Quo  Vadis;  3  and  4,  Escher  on  King 
Earl  and  Eden   Eric.     Junior  bull  calves — 

1,  Binnie  on  Eraman  3d.  Senior  and  grand 
champion  bull — Kloman.  Junior  champion 
bull — Kemp. 

Shorthorns 

Judge — G.    H.    White.    Emerson,  Iowa. 

Aged  bulls — 1,  Rees  &  Sons  on  Whitehall 
Rosedale;  2,  Leemon  on  Lochindale;  3,  Mit- 
chell &  Son  on  True  Cumberland  2d;  4. 
Shallenberger  on  His  Highness;  5,  White 
on  Richlieu.  Two-year-olds — 1,  Allen  & 
Sons  on  Count  Lavender  3d;  2,  Herkelman 
on  True  Cumberland  3d;  3,  Rapp  Bros,  on 
Village  Pride.  Senior  yearlings — 1,  Allen 
&  Sons  on  Count  Lavender  4th;  2,  Oloff  on 
Pride  of  Elmlawn;  3,  Herkelman  on  Golden 
Hampton;  4,  Nelson  &  Sons  on  Good  Lad's 
Choice;  5,  Bratt  on  White  Peter.  Junior 
yearlings — 1,  Kane  on  Radiant;  2,  Retzlaff 
Bros,  on  Snowflake's  Stamp;  3,  Nelson  & 
Sons  on  Favorite  Good  Choice;  4,  Allen  & 
Sons  cn  Sultan  Sun  Beam;  5.  Rapp  Bros, 
on  Early  Joy.  Senior  bull  calves — Rees  * 
Sons  on  Sultan's  Goods;  2,  Kane  on  Royal 
Dale;  3,  Shallenberger  on  Scotch  Mist;  4, 
Oloff  on  Elmlawn  Boy;  5,  Rees  &  Sons  on 
Silver  Goods  2d.  Junior  bull  calves  —  1, 
Kane  on  Dale  Clarion;  2,  Miller  on  Double 
Sultan;  3,  Rees  &  Sons  on  Radiant  Goods; 
4,  Nelson  &  Sons  on  Lancaster  Goods;  5,, 
Shallenberger  on  The  Cardinal.  Senior  a'ld 
grand  champion  bull — Whitehall  Rosedale. 
Junior  champion  bull — Dale  Clarion. 
Herefords 

Judge — R.   D.   Mousel,   Cambridge,  Neb. 

Aged  bulls — 1,  Harris  on  Prince  Perfec- 
tion; 2,  Klaus  Bros,  on  Beau  Onward;  3. 
Gibbons  &  Son  on  Good  Lad;  4,  Curtice  on 
Don  Perfect.  Senior  yearlings — 1,  Harris 
on  Repeater  7th;  2,  Harris  on  Gay  Lad  9th; 

3,  Curtice  on  Perfect  Donald;  4.  Cassady  & 
Son  on  Golden  Lad.  Junior  yearlings — 1. 
Harris  on  Gay  Lad  12th;  2,  Klaus  Bros,  on 
Beau  Onward  15th;  3.  Engle  &  Son  on  Beau 
Blanchard  3d;  4.  Gibbons  &  Son  on  Beau 
General  6th;  5,  Green  on  Beau  Selina.  Senior 
bull   calves — 1,   Curtice  on   Donald  Perfect; 

2.  Gibbons  &  Son  on  Beau  General  8th;  3. 
Harris  on  Gay  Dad  16th;  4,  Harris  on  Gay 
Lad  15th;  5,  Gibbons  &  Son  on  Good  Lad 
2d.  Junior  bull  calves — 1  and  3,  Curtice 
on  Shamrock  and  Beau  Perfect  10th;  2, 
Harris  on  Gay  Lad  33d;  4,  Green  on  Par- 
sifal Mildred;  5,  Engle  &  Son  on  Carlos 
Blanchard.  Senior  champion  bull — Prince 
Perfection.  Junior  and  grand  champion 
bull — Repeater  7th. 


Cornfields  from  which  the  stalks 
have  been  removed  may  be  prepared 
for  wheat  by  disking.  Farmers  that 
have  had  trouble  getting  their  sum- 
mer plowing  done  for  wheat  may  be 
able  to  sow  their  usual  acreage  of 
wheat  by  following  this  method,  if 
they  have  cut  a  part  of  their  corn 
for  fodder  or  silage. 
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Good  pickles  rally  'round 
the  right  salt. 

Don't  forget  that  the  ap- 
petizing flavor  of  pickles 
depends  on  the  use  of  a 
pure  salt  that  is  free  from 
bitterness. 

Always  use  Worcester  Salt  for 
pickles.  Its  pure,  even  crystals 
dissolve  quickly  —  your  Worcester 
Salt  brine  is  clear,  sparkling  and 
genuinely  salty. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Speaking  of  pickles,  have  you 
seen  the  Worcester  Cook  Book  ? 
It's  full  of  recipes  for  tasty  pickles 
of  all  kinds.    It  is  free.    Send  for  it. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worcester 
Salt  is  put  up  in  14-pound  muslin 
bags,  and  in  28-  and  56-pound  Irish 
linen  baps.  Good  grocers  every- 
where sell  Worcester  Salt.  Get  a  bag. 

Write  for  booklet.  "Curing  Meats  on 
the  Farm."     Sent  free  on  request. 

WORCESTER   SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High- Grade  Salt 
in  the  World 

NEW  YORK 


Address  ILettere  or  Questions  for  this  Department  4o 
m  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Neb, 

Life-Saying  Labor  Savers 

On  these  frightfully  hot  days  the 
housewife  who  has  an  oil  or  gasoline 
stove  and  a  tireless  cooker  as  part  of 
her  kitchen  equipment  can  get  her 
meals  with  but  a  small  part  of  the 
discomfort  incidental  to  the  use  of  the 
range  in  the  kitchen  in  hot  weather. 
The  things  that  require  long  cooking 
may  be  started  to  boil  early  in  the 
morning  and  be  removed  in  a  few 
minutes  to  the  tireless  cooker  where 
the  cooking  process  goes  on  without 
odor  or  danger  of  burning,  and  the 
housewife  is  saved  much  work  and 
discomfort. 

In  recent  years,  inventors  (a  good 
many  of  them  women,  I  suspect)  have 
been  vieing  with  each  other  in  pro 
ducing  labor-saving  contrivances  for 
the  home,  but  farm  women  have  been 
slow  to  use  them.  I  prefer  to  put  it 
that  way  because  I  do  not  like  to  say 
that  farmers  are  slow  to  think  of  the 
comfort  and  health  of  their  wives  and 
refuse  to  buy  them  the  labor-saving 
devices  that  will  make  the  housework 
easier.  But  for  some  reason  many 
fail  to  have  conveniences,  and  go'^ri 
in  the  same  old  laborious,  life- 
wearing  way,  while  all  these  labor 
savers  are  waiting  to  lighten  their 
burdens.  They  grow  old  before  their 
time  and  complain  of  what  life  has 
brought  them. 

In  the  long  run  it  does  not  pay  to 
deny  yourself  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  lighten  labor  in 
order  to  get  along  in  the  world  or 
pay  for  a  home.  A  home  without  a 
mother  is  bought  at  a  price  that  few 
fathers  or  families  can  afford  to  pay. 
Many  a  mother  succumbs  to  her  hard 
life's  demands  before  the  home  is  paid 
for  or  the  family  is  raised,  and  the 
funeral  expenses  amount  to  a  sum 
that  would  pay  for  all  the  lifesavers 
that  she  needed.  The  first  cost  of 
these  things  is  not  always  to  be  con- 
sidered in  comparison  to  the  cost  of 
getting  along  without  them.  The 
question  is  not,  can  we  afford  it,  but 
can  we  afford  to  do  without  it? 

What  I  think  of  the  thousands  of 
avoidable  steps  that  I  have  taken  to 
carry  water  in  and  out  of  the  house, 


"HIRED  HAND"  that  is  de- 
pendable, willing  and  always 
on  the  job. 


A 

In  House,  Dairy 
and  Barn 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser  cleans  in  a  way 
that  makes  other  cleaning  methods 
look  doubtful. 

The  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  way  is  a 
thorough  way, 

AN  EASIER  AND  QUICKER  WAY. 

No  job  too  big  or  too  small  for 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 

Many  Uses  and  Directions  on 
Large,  Sifter  Can — 70c 

Dont  Be  Without  It 


and  of  the  thousands  of  other  farm 
women  who  are  taking  these  same 
unnecesary  steps,  I  wonder  why  we 
consent  to  get  along  without  water 
in  our  houses.  Yes,T  know  all  about 
the  expense  and  the  lack  of  money. 
I  have  been  through  it  all,  but  the 
cost  of  that  comfort  and  convenience 
saved  me  more  than  the  installment 
of  the  water  system  cost.  It  would 
have  been  economy  to  have  borrowed 
the  money  to  cover  the  cost,  and  to 
have  paid  money  interest  on  it,  in- 
stead of  the  kind  of  interest  that  I 
have  paid  and  others  are  paying. 
Even  if  the  men  had  time,  they 
wouldn't  think  of  carrying  water  to 
the  stock  in  pails,  because  it  would 
be"  waste  of  precious  energy.  Why 
not  conserve  the  wife's  energy,  too, 
my  installing  every  possible  labor- 
saving  device? 


HAND 
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Farm  Cleaning 


I  Buarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  he  reliable. 
ey  W1"  g,ve  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Lack  More  Vital  Than  Loss 

"We  feel  the  loss  of  the  things  we 
lose  more  than  the  lack  of  those  we 
never  get."  That  paragraph,  stand- 
ing out  on  a  page  by  itself,  attracted 
my  eyes  and  then  arrested  my  atten- 
tion and  I  found  myself  dissenting 
emphatically  from  the  opinion,  whose 
ever  it  might  be.  For  we  often  feel 
the  loss  of  the  things  we  wanted  but 
never  got  more  than  that  of  the 
things  we  got  and  lost  or  let  go.  I 
know  people  who  feel  the  lack  of  the 
education  they  did  not  get  far  more 
than  the  loss  of  money  and  other 
things  they  did  get.  They  feel  the 
lack  of  other  good  things  in  their 
lives  that  are  unattainable,  even  for 
money,  late  in  life. 

I  know  a  middle  aged  woman 
(there  are  many  of  them  too)  who 
feels  the  loss  of  the  girlhood  she  has 
never  had  far  more  than  that  of  the 
childhood  which  she  had  and  was 
obliged,  as  we  all  are,  to  leave  behind. 
She  gave  up  her  girlhood,  just  as  she 
was  entering  into  the  joy  of  it,  for 
the  cares  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood for  which  she  was  not  ready, 
loyal  as  she  has  been  to  her  obliga- 
tions, and'  nothing  can  fill  the  gap 
she  feels  that  her  hasty  assumption 
of  those  duties  made  in  her  life.  "My 
girls  shall  not  rob  themselves  of  their 
girlhood  in  that  way,"  she  declares. 
"They  shall  never  feel  the  loss  I  feel 
if  I  can  help  it." 

"I'll  see  that  my  boy  makes  better 
use  of  his  school  privileges  than  I 
did,"  says  a  still-young  man  who  left 
school  to  work  for  wages  when  he 
was  not  yet  through  the  grades. 
"Every  day  I  feel  my  lack  of  the  edu- 
cation I  could  just  as  well  have  had." 

The  things  we  can  lose  are  not  by 
any  means  the  things  most  worth 
having  and  keeping,  but  there  is  one 
great  fact  that  is  worth  remembering. 
The  best  things  in  life  are  those  that 
are  of  the  mind  and  soul  and  so  are 
not  easily  lost.  Education,  once  at- 
tained, is  easily  retained.  Youth  is 
never  really  lost,  for  we  carry  the 
memory  of  it  to  the  end,  and  happy 
memories  make  the  trials  that  come 
along  the  way  of  life  seem  more 
bearable.  One  who  has  known  joy 
can  afford  to  bear  a  little  grief,  but 
one  who  has  never  known  it  has  no 
happy,  fragrant  memories  to  tide  him 
over  the  hard  places  of  life. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  people 
can  tell  of  some  little  childish  longing 
that  never  was  gratified  and  that  has 
never  been  entirely  outgrown,  even 
though  the  capacity  for  enjoying 
whatever  it  was  has  been  outgrown, 
and  the  lack  of  that  thing  they  never 
got  has  been  felt  more  than  the  loss 
of  much  greater  things  that  they  have 
had  and  lost.  For  having  is  keep- 
ing, in  memory  if  not  in  reality.  The 
poet  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  he  said:  "  'Tis  better  to  have 
loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all." 

All  this  by  way  of  dissension  from 
the  above  quoted  statement,  which 
can  never  take  a  place  among  axioms. 


The  Markings  of  Manhood 

To  Home  Circle:  We  need  more 
men  that  have  the  markings  of  man- 
hood— 'men  that  are  not  afraid  to  do 
their  duty  at  all  times  and  allow  no 
selfish  interest  to  influence  them. 

We  hear  every  day  of  men  that 
betray  their  best  friends  for  selfish 
motives.  How  many  men  elected  to 
office  try  to  serve  those  who  elected 
them  with  a  manly  spirit?  I  heard 
even  a  minister  say  that  he  preached 
to  hold  his  job  and  draw  his  salary, 
and  that  it  would  not  do  for  him  to 
preach  what  he  believed.  We  see  men 
that  allow  the  desire  for  liquor  to 
take  the  place  of  their  affections  for 


their  family.  If  a  man  truly  loves 
his  wife  and  children,  and  their  wel- 
fare is  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he 
will  not  spend  his  money  and  debauch 
his  character  by  the  use  of  strong 
drink. 

I  think  that  some  men  are  mis- 
judged. If  a  man  has  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  family  he  is  apt 
to  talk  much  about  the  affairs  con- 
cerning them.  At  times  he  may  be- 
come annoyed  and  lose  his  temper, 
but  behind  it  all  he  has  a  great  pur- 
pose in  mind  for  the  good  of  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  men  that 
haven't  enough  interest  in  their  wives 
and  children  to  discuss  important 
questions  concerning  them  or  to 
contend  for  what  is  right. 

We  hear  men  speak  lightly  of  re- 
ligion before  their  children.  But  if 
there  should  be  a  death  in  the  family 
they  would  call  on  a  minister  to 
preach  the  funeral  sermon,  or  were 
they  near  to  death's  door  themselves 
they  would  call  in  some  good  Chris- 
tian friend  to  counsel  with  them  dur- 
ing their  last  days  on  earth.  There 
are  men  who  live  only  for  eating  and 
drinking  and  for  worldly  enjoyment. 

A  man  should  have  an  ideal  to  fol- 
low— something  elevating  and  worth 
while.  He  should  have  an  ambition 
to  make  this  world  better  by  having 
lived  in  it.  The  other  day  a  man 
refused  to  sign  a  remonstrance  against 
a  pool  hall.  He  said  that  he  had 
never  been  harmed  by  the  owner  and 
therefore  he  would  do  nothing  to  in- 
jure him.  I  asked  him  if  a  man 
would  be  justified  in  killing  a  rattle- 
snake even  if  it  had  never  harmed 
him  and  would  not  as  long  as  it  was 
left  alone.  He  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration that  some  other  man  or 
possibly  his  own  son  might  waste  his 
time  and  money  at  this  pool  hall. 
More  than  that,  it  is  the  associates 
one  has  in  the  average  pool  hall.  God 
made  man  after  his  own  image,  but 
there  are  millions  of  degenerates. 

Lincoln  Co.  H.  H.  BURTON. 


Slaughter  Houses 

The  large  packing  houses  are  pro- 
vided with  meat  inspectors  who  in- 
spect their  products,  or  all  meat  that 
goes  into  interstate  commerce.  The 
meat  from  the  ordinary  small  town 
slaughter  houses  does  not  pass  under 
any  inspection  laws  and  the  conditions 
in  them  are  sometimes  very  bad.  This 
is  not  an  attempt  to  throw  trade  to 
the  larger  packing  houses,  but  to  give 
the  people  an  idea  of  the  conditions 
in  many  slaughter  houses.  The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  a  food  bulletin 
of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station,  and  may  be  applied  to  Ne- 
braska as  well: 

"Probably  nowhere  in  the  state  will 
there  be  found  worse  conditions  with 
regard  to  the  handling  of  food  prod- 
ucts than  those  which  are  seen  in 
the  majority  of  the  slaughter  houses. 
Here  the  conditions  are  far  from 
sanitary;  far  from  what  is  proper  in 
the  handling  of  animals  intended  for 
human  food.  Often  the  place  where 
the  animal  is  slaughtered  is  only  an 
old  shack,  filthy  and  dirty,  with  no 
conveniences  and  no  way  of  excluding 
flies  and  vermin.  Back  of  this  may 
be  a  mud  hole  where  the  refuse,  in- 
testines and  often  dead  animals  are 
thrown;  and  the  hogs  about  to  be 
slaughtered  are  permitted  to  live 
upon  the  same,  thus  rendering  their 
flesh  unfit  for  consumption.  Aside 
from  this,  conditions  are  at  times  so 
intolerable  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  a  person  to  live  with  comfort  in 
the  neighborhood  of  these  unsanitary 
and  unhealthy  places. 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  this  and 
the  time  has  come  when  the  people 
are  demanding  that  these  places  be 
kept  in  shape  and  that  sanitary  con- 
ditions be  provided.  There  will  never 
be  satisfaction  until  we  have  mu- 
nicipal slaughter  houses  and  all 
animals  killed  under  proper  inspec- 
tion. *  *  *  What  is  the  condition 
of  the  elaughter  house  in  your  com- 
munity? The  people  of  the  commun- 
ity are  interested  and  have  a  right  to 
know  and  demand  that  these  places 
shall  be  kept  in  proper  shape." 


Favorite  Recipes 

To  Home  Circle:  The  following 
recipes  are  Of  common  use  in  many 
homes  and  are  very  easy  to  prepare: 

Corn  Oysters— One  pint  of  boiled 
sweet  corn  sliced  down;  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  black  pepper;  one-half  cup- 
ful sweet  milk;  one-half  teaspoonful 
salt;  two-thirds  cupful  flour;  one  egg. 
Beat  thoroughly  together  and  fry 
same  as  griddle  cakes. 

Macaroni  and  Tomatoes — Boil  one- 
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fourth  pound  of  macaroni  in  salted 
water  until  tender;  blanch  and  ar- 
range on  hot  platter;  mince  one-half 
pound  raw  ham,  and  brown  in  a  little 
of  its  own  fat;  spread  this  over  the 
macaroni.  Pour  over  the  whole  a 
pint  of  thick,  stewed  tomato  pulp. 
Garnish  with  dry  bread  crumbs 
browned  in  butter. 

Stewed  Onions — Peel,  quarter  and 
boil  in  water  until  tender.  Drain  and 
season  with  butter,  milk,  salt  afid 
pepper. 

Tapioca  Pudding— Cover  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tapioca  with  water. 
Allow  it  to  stand  over  night.  Add  one 
quart  of  milk;  a  small  piece  of  butter; 
a  little  salt;  and  boil  the  whole  to  a 
very  thick  custard.  Flavor  with  va- 
nilla and  when  cold,  cover  with  whites 
of  beaten  eggs. 

Bean  Salad— Cold  cooked  stringed 
beans,  drained  and  dressed  with  ma- 
yonnaise dressing,  make  an  excellent 
salad. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing  —  Two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  mustard  and  six  of 
sugar;  one  teaspoonful  of  boiling 
water  poured  on  the  sugar  and  mus- 
tard to  make  a  paste;  four  eggs;  two 
cupfuls  of  vinegar.  Cook  together 
and  when  done  out  in  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  When  cold  add  sweet 
cream.  S.  G. 


Cleaning  Combs  and  Brushes 
To  Home  Circle:  For  washing 
combs  and  brushes  I  make  a  good, 
hot  suds  and  add  about  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  ammonia.  Soak  the  combs  in 
it  and  swish  the  brushes  up  and 
down.  Rinse  thoroughly  and  they 
will  be  very  clean  and  fresh.  Dry  the 
brushes  with  the  bristles  down. 

MRS.  BEN  BATTERMAN. 
Clay  Co. 


Lamp  wicks  that  have  been  soaked 
or  boiled  in  vinegar  and  dried  thor- 
oughly give  a  clearer  light  than  un- 
treated ones.  Wicks  that  have  become 
dark  at  the  lower  end  will  not  give 
a  clear  light  and  should  be  discarded- 


Rub  the  charred  portion  from  lamp 
wicks  with  a  soft  piece  of  paper 
rather  than  trimming  with  the 
scissors  every  day,  and  thus  avoid  the 
sharp  corners  that  make  an  uneven 
flame. 


A  thin  can,  preferably  of  lace  or 
openwork,  slipped  over  the  hair  when 
baking  or  cooking  prevents  the  pos- 
sibility of  loose  hairs  getting  away 
and  into  food  dishes. 


Have  four  or  five  sizes  of  frying 
pans,  from  the  little  one-egg  size  up 
to  the  largest,  then  use  which  ever 
one  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  cooked 
calls  for. 


RYE    AND    WHEAT    FOR  HOGS 

A  South  Dakota  subscriber  writes: 
"Which  is  the  cheaper  feed  to  use  to 
fatten  pigs  weighing  about  fifty 
pounds  each,  spring  wheat  of  good 
quality  at  60  cents^  a  bushel,  or  corn, 
of  which  about  one-fourth  is  soft,  at 
40  cents  a  bushel,  wagon-box  meas- 
ure? The  corn  weighs  out  only 
about  twenty-one  bushels  to  a  twenty- 
eix-inch  wagon-box.  Also,  how  does 
rye  compare  with  corn  for  that  size 
of  pigs?  I  have  plenty  of  rye  and 
alfalfa  pasture." 

If  this  inquirer  pays  for  twenty- 
six  bushels  of  corn,  wagon-box  meas- 
ure, and  gets  only  twenty-one 
bushels,  then:  his  corn  costs  him 
about  50  cents  a  bushel  by  weight. 
Good  corn  and  wheat  have  practically 
the  same  feeding  value,  pound  for 
pound,  in  fattening  pigs,  providing 
the  wheat  is  ground  or  soaked;  that 
is,  one  hundred  pounds  of  corn  or 
wheat  produce  practically  the  same 
gains.  Our  inference  is  that  the  corn 
in  this  case  is  quite  poor,  but  just 
how  poor  we  do  not  know.  If  the 
quality  is  very  low  it  would  probably 
be  more  profitable  to  feed  good,  sound 
wheat  at  60  cents  a  bushel.  Knowing 
the  quality  of  the  corn,  and  with  the 
information  that  good  corn  and  wheat 
have  practically  the  same'  feeding 
value  for  pigs,  our  correspondent  can 
answer  this  question  for  himself. 

Rye  as  a  feed  for  pigs  has  a  feeding 
value  somewhat  lower  than  corn. 
Soaking  does  not  answer  so  well  with 
rye  as  with  wheat  ;  rye  should  usually 
be  ground  for  pigs.  Rye  with  alfalfa 
pasture  should  produce  very  good 
results.  In  feeding  either  wheat  or 
rye  to  hogs  better  results  are  secured 
if  some  .corn  is- mixed  with  them  than 
when  they  arc  fed  alone. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  I*  McKenney,  Palmer,  Netaasfcft 

PRIZE  STORY 

A  Fishing  Trip 

One  Saturday  my  brother's  family 
and  our  family  went  to  the  Verdigris 
river  to  fish.  We  started  about  nine 
o'clock.  Part  of  us  went  in  the  buggy 
and  the  rest  in  the  spring  wagon. 
We  arrived  there  about  eleven  o'clock 
and  found  a  camping  spot  where  we 
could  tie  our  horses  and  eat  dinner. 

All  of  us  girls,  except  my  sister, 
went  in  wading,  and  had  a  fine  time 
splashing  around  in  the  water.  The 
men  went  farther  up  the  stream  to 
see  if  they  could  catch  any  fish.  They 
used  a  dip  net,  made  out  of  old  gunny 
sacks.  They  fished  and  fished,  but 
couldn't  catch  anything  but  one  little 
fish,  about  three  inches  long,  so  they 
became  disgusted  and  quit. 

We  ate  our  dinner  without  any  fish 
and  afterward  we  girls  put  on  our 
wading  dresses  and  went  in  swim- 
ming again.  We  stayed  in  the  water 
until  about  half  past  two  when  it  was 
decided  to  go  to  another  place  to  fish. 
After  we  arrived  there  we  girls  waded 
after  the  men  to  help  catch  the  fish. 
We  caught  forty  in  all,  but  four  of 
them  were  so  small  that  we  threw 
them  back  in  the  water.  Al^  of  us 
had  a  very  pleasant  time  in  spite  of 
the  heat  and  we  hope  to  go  again. — 
Mabel  M.  Dressier,  age  11,  Bruns- 
wick, Neb. 


A  Sunday  in  the  Country 

One  Sunday  morning  some  of  my 
boy  and  girl  friends  and  myself  went 
out  to  the  country  to  spend  the  day 
with  another  girl  friend.  After  dinner 
we  went  to  lower  Mills,  a  place  with 
a  couple  of  houses  and  a  school 
house.  We  came  to  the  school  house 
first  and  tried  the  door,  and  as  it  was 
not  locked  we  went  in  and  played 
school. 

After  playing  school  a  while  we 
went  to  a  spring  and  got  a  drink. 
Then  we  went  to  the  mill  dam  and 
tried  to  find  a  place  to  get  across  the 
creek,  but  couldn't.  We  went  back 
up  the  creek,  found  a  shady  place  and 
cat  down.  After  a  while  a  boat  came 
along  and  we  asked  the  persons  for 
a"  ride,  but  they  wouldn't  give  us  one, 
so  we  returned  to  our  friend's  house 
and  had  a  lunch.  After  lunch  was 
finished  we  went  home. — Don  Archers, 
age  12,  Bazile  Mills.  Neb. 


An  Automobile  Accident 

I  have  a  dog  whose  name  is  Watch. 
We  call  him  Watch  because  he 
watches  the  children.  He  is  getting 
to  be  quite  old  now — about  sixteen 
years.  He  was  in  an  accident  once; 
he  was  run  over  by  an  automobile. 
The  machine  upset,  one  leg  of  the 
dog  was  broken,  and  also  the  collar- 
bone of  the  man  in  the  car. 

The  dog  got  well  almost  as  soon  as 
the  man  did,  but  was  lame  for  quite 
a  long  time  and  could  not  walk.  He 
was  near  the  road  and  we  took  food 
to  him.  He  is  about  well  now,  but 
is  a  little  lame.  We  all  like  him  very 
much  and  think  he  is  a  good  watch 
dog.  Wherever  my  little  brother  goes 
the  dog  goes  too.  As  he  is  pretty 
old,  we  do  not  expect  him  to  live 
much  longer. — Willie  Ebke,  age  10, 
Upland,  Neb. 


The  Last  Day  of  School 

When  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade  and 
school  was  coming  to  a  close,  our 
teacher  did  not  know  what  we  would 
do  the  last  day.  So  when  the  day 
dawned  there  was  nothing  in  view. 
That  morning  we  checked  in  our  books 
and  prepared  for  vacation.  Then  the 
teacher  suggested  a  ciphering  contest 
and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
have  it.  In  the  afternoon  some  of  the 
boys  secured  a  pair  of  white  rabbits 
to  be  given  away  to  the  winner. 

It  happened  that  I  ciphered  the 
school  down  and  I  was  the  happy 
possessor  of  the  rabbits.  I  was  very 
proud  of  the  prize  and  carried  the 
rabbits  home  in  my  arms.  My  brother 
made  a  pen  and  tunnel,  for  them.  I 
kept  them  a  long  time.  Then  the> 
began  to  dig  out  and  I  would  have 
to  catch  them  and  put  them  back,  and 
it  was  not  easy,  for  they  were  hard 
to  catch. 

One  day  they  got  out,  and  in  catch- 
ing them  my  cousin  made  a  leap 
toward  one  and  hurt  its  back.  About 
a  week  later  I  found  it  in  the  tunnel. 


It  was  not  dead,  but  papa  had  to  kill 
it.  Afterward  the  other  one  got  out 
and  was  killed  by  some  dog  or  cat. 
I  was  very  sorry,  because  they  were 
the  only  pets  I  had,  and  they  liked 
me  so  well.- — Dorothy  Reeve,  age  13, 
Elmwood,  Neb. 


An  Intelligent  Mule 

One  morning  a  few  years  ago  papa 
went  out  to  get  the  horses  to  cut 
wheat.  When  he  got  to  the  pasture 
the  gate  was  down  and  the  horses 
were  out.  Papa  went  to  find  them, 
but  he  did  not  get  them  until  nearly 
noon.  A  few  days  after  that,  early 
one  morning,  we  saw  our  mule,  Jack, 
trying  to  open  the  gate  with  his  teeth, 
and  then  we  knew  it  was  he  that 
opened  the  gate  before.— Lester  Moon, 
age  11,  Chapman,  Neb. 


A  Serious  Runaway 

About  three  or  four  years  ago  my 
papa,  two  sisters,  two  brothers,  my 
friend  and  myself  went  to  a  show, 
about  eleven  miles  away.  We  had 
two  colts  that  had  not  been  driven 
much.  We  got  there  safely,  but  on 
the  way  back,  when  we  were  about 
half  a  mile  from  home,  where  there 
was  a  little  station,  a  cow  was  tied 
by  the  road  with*  a  chain.  She  had 
gone  over  to  the  other  sire  of  the 
road,  and  when  we  drove  up  the  chain 
hit  one  of  the  horses,  and  it  started 
to  run.  Papa  did  not  want  them  to 
run  far,  so  he  guided  the  team  in  by 
a  post.  They  went  off  into  a  ditch, 
turned  the  wagon  over,  and  hurt  my 
two  brothers  and  one  of  my  sisters, 
but  did  not  hurt  me.  —  Ethel  Scott, 
age  10,  Neligh,  Neb. 


fence,  though  it  be  but  indifferently 
put  up.  H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 

Polk  Co.,  Missouri. 


Make  the  most  of  every  trip 
with  rod  and  gun. 


Take  a 
KODAK 

with  you 

Illustrated  catalogue  at  your  dealers, 
or  by  mail,  bree. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 


HOGGING  DOWN  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  reason 
that  more  corn  is  not  hogged  down  is 
that  there  is  seemingly  a  waste  of 
corn.  This,  however,  is  not  a  real 
waste,  for  every  grain  of  corn  fed  to 
hogs  gives  a  direct  return  in  money. 
Large  hogs  will  frequently  pull  down 
an  ear,  take  a  few  bites  from  it  and 
go  on  to  another.  This  will  later  be 
found  and  consumed  by  the  same  or 
other  pigs,  provided  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  in  the  field. 

If  only  a  dozen  or  so  hogs  are  turned 
into  a  forty-acre  field  of  corn  it  is 
undoubtedly  wasted,  since  they  can- 
not eat  all  of  the  corn  in  one  season; 
but  if  common  judgment  is  used  the 
fields  will  be  divided  so  that  the  hogs 
will  clean  up  one  field  in  thirty  days. 
Where  cowpeas  are  sowed  with  the 
corn  this  is  certainly  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  of  gathering  and  feeding 
the  crop.  If  there  is  as  much  as  forty 
acres  in  one  field,  it  may  be  divided 
into  four  fields  by  temporary  fences, 
so  that  ten  acres  can  be  hogged  down 
at  a  time. 

In  making  temporary  fences,  a  solid 
corner  or  center  post  should  be  used, 
and  the  intervening  posts  may  be 
short  stakes  of  any  kind.  A  hog  that 
is  getting  plenty  of  corn  and  water 
is  not  likely  to  crowd  a  woven  wire 


412  State  St., 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Install  YOUR  own 
Waterworks 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  for 
country  homes.  Complete  system 
ready  to  install$37.80.  Easily  in. 
stalled  by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed. Enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  I 

-Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  Bend  name  today  for  big 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  Showe 
hundreds  of  bargains  in  Pumps, 
"Windmills,  and  everything  known 
in  Plumbing  Goods  direct  at  manu- 
facturers' prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO.. 
1718  So.  6th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


am  - 
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StMl  Wind  Mill:, 
We  manufacture  all  ilxeg 
styles    It  will, 
pay  too  to  In- 
frertlgate.  Write  ' 
Suitor  catalog  and  ' 
price  lis., 

CUBBIE  WIND  MILL  CO,, 

,  *  pel  ■ 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


LEARN  Business,  Shorthand,  Teachi'g,  En- 
gineering, etc.  Tuitionfree.  Board  and  room 
$2.60  a  week.  Books  rented.  Opens  Oct.  7. 
Come.    Humboldt  College,  Humboldt,  Iowa 


BEST  FOR  YOU! 

A  practical  business  education  will  be  best  for  you  no  matter  what  your  calling  in 
life  may  be.  Attend  this  thoroughly  modern  business  training  school,  where  you 
will  receive  personal  help  in  your  studies.  Finest  school  rooms  in  the  state  in  a 
modern  fire-proof  building.  Easy  enrollment  plan  and  other  exclusive  features. 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  1.    Write  for  catalog  today.    Address  W.  M.  Bryant,  Pres., 


D 


110  South  14th  Street,    •    .    LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Opens  Sept. 
17,  1913 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

College  of  Agriculture 

Offers  a  four-year  coarse  of  study  leading  to  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Open  to  men  and  women  who  are  graduates  of  fear-year,  accredited 
high  schools. 

Special  course  in  practical  agriculture  for  farmers. 

For  further  information  address: 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture       Station  C       Lincoln,  Nebraska 


School  of  Agriculture  Opens  Oct.  13,  1913 

A  technical  school  teaching  scientific  farming  and  expert  home  keeping. 
Course  of  study  four  years;  each  year  six  and  one-half  months. 
Open  to  students,  16  years  of  age  with  eighth  grade  preparation.  Ad- 
vanced standing  given  for  high  school  credits. 

For  further  information  address: 
Principal  School  of  Agriculture         Station  C         Lincoln,  Nebraska 
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iHfc.  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  September  3,  1913. 


TOOLS  TO  TIE  TO 

are  those  so  well  made  and  o  suited  to  the  purpose  that  the  dealer  will  agree  to 
replace  them  if  you  find  them  unsatisfactory.  Such  are  \\  right  &  Wilhelmy's 
Double  Guaranteed  Qualify  Tools. 


UTICA  PLIERS 


The  Utica  trade  mark  on  Nippers  and  Pliers  is  assurance  that  they  will  do  tool 

work  and  do  it  indefinitely. 

The  tool  here  pictured  is  the  Ulica  Black  Bull  Three-Point  Staphs  Puller,  the  best. 

the  handiest  and  the  easiest  staple  pulline  tool  made.  Pu  is  staples  straight, 
drives  staples  straight,  cuts  wire,  straightens  wire,  splices  wire,  stretches  wire. 
It  is  not  only  handy  as  a  ience  tool,  however,  but  a  necessity  around  the  farm, 
barn,  office  and  house,  as  a  handy  Ulilily  tool.  Farmers  will  find  this  an  ideal 
tool  tor  use  in  cold  weather,  as  it  can  be  used  without  taking  off  the  glove. 
Bears  the  Double  Guarantee  Tag 


The  FENN  AUGER 

{Adjustable) 

Digs  d  fferent  size  holes. 
Digs  full  size  clear  to  the  bottom. 
Digs  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

The  blades  are  mide  of  high  carbon  steel  and  are  flexible. 
Works  fine  in  black  soils,  wet  clay,  and  wet  gumbo.  Flexi- 
bility of  the  blades  permits  easeof  dumping  not  obtainable  in 
other  post  hole  tools.  Made  for  service  and  will  stand  any 
reasonable  usage.  It  is  made  to  dig  post-holes  and  will 
do  it  to  suit  any  one.  Will  handle  hard  pan  and 
heavy  clay  soils  tw  ee  as  fast  as  any  other  tool  made. 
Bears  the  Double  Guarantee  Tag 


Double  Guaranteed 
Quality  Hardware 

means  Best  Factory  Brands — guaranteed 
by  the  maker  and  by  us,  the  wholesale 
distributors — hardware  that 

four  Dealer  Will  Replace 

without  question  if  it  proves  u  satisfac- 
tory. Fach  Double  Guaranteed  article 
bears    a    three-colored  Guarantee  Tag, 

which   is   absol  te    insurance   for  you. 

WRIGHT  &  WILHELMY  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


/  The  Inside  of 
a  Shoe 


The  Star  on  the  heel 
means  Honest  Shoes 


Go  to  the  Star 
Brand"  dealer 
and  see  this 
Cut  Shoe 


SOLE  LEATHER  HEELS 


SOLID  UATHEB  SOLES 


The  Inside  of  a  Shoe 


It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  90%  of  all  shoes  sold  for  less  than  $4.00 
contain  substitutes  for  leather  in  the  heels,  counters  and  soles.  You  pay 
pure  leather  prices  for  this  shoddy. 

Pure  shoe  Legislation  is  pending  in  cut  up  an  old  shoe  that  has  failed  to 
Congress  and  many  difTerent  States,  give  satisfactory  service  and  note  the 
We  heartily  endorse  it,  because  the  vast  difference  in  construction  and 
nghtsof  100  million  people  a  re  greater  material  used.  You  will  then  know 
than  those  of  a  few  hundred  manu-  why  "  Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better." 
facturers.  , 

The  "Star  Brand"  dealer  has  one  .  You  can  get  "Our  Family"  shoes 


of  the  "Our  Family"  shoes  cut  up 
so  you  can  see  just  how  it  is  made. 
The  uppers  are  made  of  the  finest 
Box  Calf  or  Velour  Leather.  The 
heels,  counters  and  soles  are  of  genu- 
ine sole  leather.  No  substitutes  for 
leather  are  ever  used. 

Go  and  see  the  "Our  Family"  and 
other  "Star  Brand"  shoes.  Then 


for  Men,  Boys  and  Youths  at  $2  00  to 
$3.5d;  also  for  Women,  Misses  and 
Children  at  $1.50  to  $2.75.  You  w  ill 
find  it  is  the  best  every-day  shoe  you 
have  ever  worn. 

4£  The  "Our  Family"  and  other 
"Star  Brand"  shoes  are  sold  by 
20,000  good  merchants.  Look  up  the 
"Star  Brand  "dealer  in  your  section. 


"Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better  " 

Roberts,  Johnson  I  &And 


manufacturers      Branch  of  lntern&tiorwvi  Shoe  Co. 


ST.  LOUIS 


J 


1  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  jive  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


THE  IOWA  STATE  FAIR 

By  Ellis  Rail 

In  Iowa  one  often  hears  it  said  that 
"in  all  that  is  good,  Iowa  affords  the 
best."  Agriculturally  speaking,  at 
least,  Nebraskans  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  absolute  correctness  of  the 
statement.  But  whether  it  be  so  or 
not,  the  high  rank  of  Iowa  as  an  agri- 
cultural commonwealth  can  hardly 
be  questioned.  And  this  year,  in  spite 
of  the  unfavorable  season,  the  wealth 
of  agricultural  products  in  the  Hawk- 
eye  state,  as  evidenced  by  the  mag- 
nificent display  at  her  state  fair,  was 
astonishing. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  grounds 
and  "buildings,  after  seeing  the  splen- 
did herds  and  flocks,  which  were 
shown  in  such  large  numbers,  and 
when  the  vast  crowds  which  thronged 
the  grounds  daily  had  been  estimated, 
one  soon  becomes  convinced  that, 
though  this  may  have  been  a  year  of 
drouth  and  adversity  of  climatic 
conditions,  yet  Iowa  farmers  have 
fared  well  and  the  agricultural  stand- 
ing of  that  great  state  remains 
unimpaired. 

To  the  regular  state  fair  goer  in 
Iowa,  one  of  the  first  things  of  in- 
terest each  year  is  the  improvements 
in  grounds  and  buildings  over  pre- 
vious years.  Every  year  finds  the 
management  better  prepared  than 
ever  before  to  comfortably  care  for 
and  entertain  the  multitude  that 
attend. 

Extensive  building  additions  over 
those  of  last  year  do  not  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  board.  But  very  decided  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  grounds  by 
the  clearing  away  of  a  large  number 
of  small  and  antiquated  structures  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  grounds, 
thus  leaving  a  large,  open  park  space 
to  the  west  of  the  stock  pavilion  and 
south  of  the  administration  building. 
With  this  space  all  parked  and 
sodded,  and  a  bandstand  in  its  center, 
ample  space  has  been  provided  for 
the  crowds. 

Even  with  larger  crowds  than  ever 
before  in  attendance,  the  grounds 
were  much  less  congested  than  for- 
merly. The  added  number  of  resting 
places  for  women,  better  and  more 
sanitary  toilet  facilities,  and  a  num- 
ber of  minor  improvements,  all  aided 
to  make  the  fair  grounds  a  more 
comfortable  and  a  more  enjoyable 
place  of  recreation  and  education  than 
they  have  been  before.  It  takes  sev- 
eral factors  to  make  a  successful 
industrial  and  educational  fair — the 
general  prosperity  of  a  state,  weather 
conditions  during  the  fair,  a  wise  and 
efficient  managing  board,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  co-operation  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  All  these  things  were 
combined  in  Iowa  this  year. 

Weather  conditions  were  ideal  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  of  the  fair.  The 
attendance  was  record-breaking;  yet 
the  many  thousands  of  people  came 
and  saw.  The  fact  that  the  fair 
was  stretched  out  over  a  longer 
period  than  previously,  and  also  that 
the  grounds  were  better  prepared  to 
accommodate  the  crowds,  prevented 
congestion,  and  everyone  was  com- 
fortably cared  for  and  well  entertained. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of 
the  Iowa  fair  is  found  in  widely  vary- 
ing numbers  of  displays.  It  is  an 
all-around  agricultural  exhibit,  with 
every  phase  of  rural  and  domestic 
life  emphasized.  I  haye  attended  the 
fair  at  Des  Moines  regularly  for  over 
ten  years  and  have  watched  with  in- 
creasing interest  the  eve-widening 
scope  of  the  exhibits,  and  the  succeed- 
ing efforts  of  the  management  to 
build  up  a  complete  and  symmetrical 
exposition. 

Livestock,  poultry,  grains,  grasses, 
vegetables,  machinery,  school  ex- 
hibits, especially  of  the  agricultural 
college,  art,  boys'  camps,  babies' 
health  contest — all  these  things  and 
many  more  are  recognized  as  deserv- 
ing of  space,  and  are  provided  for 
according  to  their  importance.  While 
all  these  industrial  and  educational 
features  are  given  large  attention,  it 
is  also  remembered  that  a  state  fair 
crowd  is  always  made  up  to  a  large 
degree  of  people  who  demand  enter- 
tainment. For  these  excellent  racing 
and  unexcelled  music  were  provided. 
Exhibits  Large 

I  can  write  only  briefly  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  fair.  The  agricul- 
tural display  was,  as  usual,  large — 
possibly  not  so  great  as  some  pre- 
vious exhibits,  but  remarkable  for  an 
adverse  year.  A  feature  was  the  ex- 
hibits of  individual  farms.  Iowa  has 
never  gone  in  for  county  collective 


exhibits,  so  popular  in  Nebraska. 
They  intend  now  to  encourage  com- 
petition among  the  individuals  by 
taking  the  farm  as  the  unit  of  pro- 
duction. Seven  or  eight  entries  were 
found  in  this  class. 

Larger  than  ever  and  more  com- 
plete, describes  the  machinery  dis- 
play. The  immense  machinery  hall 
held  only  a  fraction  of  the  exhibit, 
and  the  whole  west  end  of  the  grounds 
was  one  congested  mass  of  screaming 
steam  engines,  chugging  motors  and 
whirring  cog  wheels. 

Livestock  Show 

The  livestock  show  is,  of  course, 
the  greatest  feature  of  the  Iowa  fair. 
The  liberal  premiums,  the  keen  com- 
petition and  the  honor  of  winning  at 
so  great  a  show  draw  a  tremendous 
exhibit  of  animals.  Famous  herds  are 
brought  from  far  and  near  for  this 
opening  of  the  fair  circuit. 

Yet  the  display  each  year  becomes 
more  and  more  a  state  show.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  not  due. 
however,  to  a  discouraging  way  of 
treating  outside  exhibitors.  Just  as 
liberal  inducements  are  provided  in 
the  open  competition  as  ever  were; 
but  more  attention  has  been  given 
each  year  to  the  Iowa  classes,  and 
so  the  exhibits  from  within  the  state 
have  annually  increased,  not  only  in 
numbers,  but  in  quality.  Now  it  is 
a  lucky  outside  exhibitor  in  any  of 
the  livestock  classes  who  draws  any 
considerable  number  of  the  leading 
nremiums.  The  increasing  excellence 
from  year  to  year  of  the  herds  and 
flocks  owned  and  bred  in  Iowa  shows 
'hat  Iowa  is  taking  her  rightful  place 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  improved 
livestock  production. 

Horses 

The  horse  show  this  year  was  ex- 
cellent. Extra  large  numbers  of  any 
of  the  breeds  was  not  so  much  a 
feature  as  was  the  well  filled  classes 
for  all  the  breeds.  Among  the  drafters 
the  especial  feature  was  the  futurity 
classes.  Among  the  yearlings  of  the 
various  breeds  it  was  a  grand  array 
of  young  stuff;  and  if  all  the  fairs  and 
shows  where  these  futurities  have 
been  inaugurated  are  developing 
them  as  rapidly  as  is  Iowa,  "Jimmy" 
Johnstone  and  Mr.  Hallowell  must 
already  be  thoroughly  repaid  for  all 
the  effort  they  put  forth  to  establish 
them. 

Drafters  are  not  supreme  in  Iowa: 
neither  is  the  automobile.  The  light 
horse  is  a  great  favorite  in  the  Hawk- 
eye  state,  and  the  display  of  saddlers, 
hunters,  light  and  heavy  harness  stuff 
this  year  was  tremendous  Indeed 
many  critics  enthusiastically  declared 
it  to  be  the  greatest  horse  show  ever 
put  on  at  any  state  fair. 

Cattle 

Among  the  bovines  much  was  do- 
ing. Yet  in  this  department  some 
disappointments  were  found.  The 
Shorthorns  made  the  poorest  showing 
in  years.  Withal,  however,  some  ex- 
cellent stuff  was  out.  Herefords  were 
up  to  standard  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  but  Galloways  were  not,  the 
absence  of  the  Straub  herd  from  Ne- 
braska being  decidedly  noticeable. 
The  Angus  were  "it"  this  year,  and 
seldom  if  ever  has  a  better  display  of 
the  "doddies"  been  made. 

The  dairy  show  was  large.  Indeed 
each  year  the  dairy  cattle  show  in- 
creases in  volume  and  indicates 
clearly  that  the  dairy  industry  in 
Iowa  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  projects  in  the  state.  All 
the  dairy  breeds  were  out  in  force, 
each  with  so  much  individual  excel- 
lence that  brief  space  makes  it  im- 
possible to  adequately  remark  upon 
all  deserving  ones. 

Hogs 

The  swine  division  did  not  present 
the  usual  congested  condition.  Arbi- 
trary rulings  in  regard  to  precautions 
against  cholera  infection  put  the 
swine  men  all  at  sea,  and  as  a  result 
the  hog  show  wasn't  much  more  than 
half  as  large  as  usual.  But  quality 
was  there  nevertheless. 

That  the  action  of  the  swine  de- 
partment is  to  be  criticised  is  not  to 
be  inferred  too  strongly.  The  aim 
and  intention  of  the  authorities  was 
of  the  best,  but  in  an  effort  to  protect 
the  exhibitors  some  mistakes  in  man- 
agement crept  in  and  severely  cut 
down  the  number  of  entries. 
Sheep 

Sheep  held  their  own  admirably. 
The  show  was  of  about  the  usual 
dimensions,  but  was  particularly  no- 
ticeable for  the  large  proportion  of 
Iowa  -  flocks.  Iowa  never  has  been 
noted  for  its  pure  bred  sheep,  but  if 
as  great  strides  in  improving  them 
are  made  in  the  next  decade  as  has 
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been  in  the  past,  the  sheep  breeders 
will  be  as  conspicuous  in  their  field 
as  are  the  cattlemen  of  today. 


WHEAT    AT    UlVlVEBSITY  FARM 

Many  letters  are  received  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  A.  Kiesselbach  of  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station  from 
farmers  over  the  state  who  wish  to 
learn  the  methods  of  wheat  culture 
practiced  at  the  University  Farm  at 
Lincoln.  These  letters  are  answered 
by  mailing  a  circular  letter  to  each 
inquirer.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
would  like  to  know,  how  the  "high- 
brows" raise  wheat;  hence  we  re- 
produce the  circular  below.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  methods 
given  apply  to  an  average  season  and 
cannot  always  be  followed  closely — 
this  year,  for  example: 

"Our  methods,  of  course,  are  varied 
from  year  to  year  to  meet  conditions, 
but  in  general  the  following  plan  is 
adhered  to  as  nearly  as  is  practicable. 

"Plowing  is  completed,  if  possible, 
by  the  first  of  August.  Tne  plan  is 
to  plow  seven  to  nine  inches  deep, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil,  but  the  average  is  about  eight 
inches.  The  land  is  usually  disked 
twice  between  plowing  and  planting 
time.  We  usually  wait  a  week  or  ten 
days  for  a  rain  before  giving  the  first 
disking,  but  if  a  rain  does  not  come 
the  disk  is  put  on  anyway 

"The  first  time  it  is  disked  the  idea 
is  to  pack  the  soil  more  than  to  pul- 
verize it.  For  this  purpose  the  disk 
is  set  practically  straight,  without 
much  angle,  and  usually  loaded  with 
300  or  400  pounds  weight.  That  makes 
it  cut  straight  down  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible and  packs  the  lower  part  of  the 
furrow  slice.  If  the  ground  is  very 
loose  it  is  double  disked  at  this  time. 

"Nothing  more  is  done  to  the  land 
until  about  a  week  before  seeding, 
unless  there  is  a  very  heavy  rain; 
under  such  conditions  it  is  harrowed 
again  in  order  to  pulverize  the  soil 
and  save  moisture.  About  a  week 
before  seeding  it  is  again  gone  over 
with  the  disk,  which  is  given  a  little 
more  angle  this  time  in  order  to  pul- 
verize the  surface. 


"Fall  wheat  must  have  a  firm  seed- 
bed in  order  to  succeed,  and  the  seed- 
bed should  be  repacked  enough  so 
that  it  is  springy  under  the  horses' 
feet,  like  a  good  turf.  Where  plowing 
is  done  late  it  is  necessary  to  have 
it  done  shallow,  as  wheat  put  on  deep 
plowing  ,  before  it  is  thoroughly  re- 
settled usually  does  not  succeed  as 
w  ell  as  wheat  on  shallow  plowing;  but 
deep  plowing  early  certainly  has  a 
great  advantage  over  shallow  plowing. 

"We  believe  that  this  early  plow- 
ing, the  last  of  July,  giving  as  it  does 
two  months  of  summer  tilling  before 
seeding,  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  ordinary  method  and  will  account 
for  an  increase  of  from  five  to  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  wheat  crop. 

"At  present  we  are  seeding  wheat 
September  25,  where  the  land  has 
been  thoroughly  prepared.  If  the  land 
is  not  in  good  condition,  seeding  may 
be  earlier,  but  on  land  that  has  been 
thoroughly  prepared,  so  the  wheat 
grows  rapidly  from  the  start,  we 
have  found  some  danger  of  the  wheat 
making  too  large  a  growth  before 
winter  when  it  is  sown  early. 

"We  have  sown  wheat  at  rates 
varying  from  three  to  eight  pecks  to 
the  acre  for  several  years  and  usually 
do  not  get  much  difference  in  yields 
for  the  different  rates;  however, 
where  there  is  much  winter-killing 
the  thicker  rates  of  seeding  always 
stand  such  a  winter  very  much 
better  than  the  thin  rates.  For  that 
reason  we  prefer  to  sow  a  little 
thicker  than  is  necessary  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  and  at  present  sow 
the  main  crop  at  the  rate  of  five  pecks 
to  the  acre.  Further  west  in  the  state 
than  Lincoln  it  is  likely  that  a  less 
amount  of  seed  would  give  as  good 
or  better  results. 

"It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  a  good  yield  of  wheat  does  not 
depend  altogether  on  the  treatment 
given  the  land  in  the  immediate 
preparation,  but  depends  as  much  on 
how  the  land  has  been  treated  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Good, 
thorough  farming  must  be  practiced 
every  year  to  keep  land  in  condition 
for  producing  the  very  best  yields." 


Nineteen-thirteen  wheat  crop  in  shock  at  University  Farm, 
forty-nine  bushels  to  the  acre. 


Yield 


HOLT  COUNTY  PIONEERS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Holt 
County  Old  Settlers'  Association  held 
its  annual  picnic  August  21  in  Adam 
Martin's  grove,  fourteen  miles  north- 
east of  O'Neill.  About  2,000  persons 
were  present,  many  of  them'  coming 
more  than  twenty  miles. 

The  greatest  attractions  were  the 
ladies'  band  from  Lynch  and  the 
orator  of  the  day,  Hugh  Boyle,  who 
held  the  attention  of  the  crowd  as  he 
recited  the  history  of  the  past  to  the 
present  time.  He  contrasted  the  lives 
of  Napoleon  and  Washington  and  said 
that  the  betterment  of  our  country 
would  not  depend  upon  the  slogan — 
back  to  the  land — but  back  to  our 
God,  the  God  of  Washington  and  our 
country  who  gave  us  the  land  and 
sends  the  rain  and  the  sun  upon  it. 

Mr.  Neil  Brennon  of  O'Neill,  who 
came  to  this  county  forty  years  ago. 
and  Mr.  Allen  also  spoke.  Each  of 
them  told  of  the  growth  of  the  county 
and  of  his  intentions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  future  generations.  The  Lynch 
band  does  not  need  a  word  spoken  in 
theii  behalf,  as  their  music  is  an 
advertisement.  They  should  be  in 
demand  all  over  the  state. 

As  I  sat  quiet  during  the  program 
and  looked  at  the  people — the  girls 
in  their  Balkan  blouses  and  glittering 
head  dress,  narrow,  short  skirts  and 
white  shoes  and  stockings,  and  saw  a 
man  mount  the  speaker's  stand  and 


bawl  out  through  a  megaphone  that  "A 
prize  fight  will  now  come  off  in  Clar- 
ence Simonson's  barn" — I  wondered 
how  many  steps  ahead  of  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  this  supposedly  Chris- 
tian country  is  in  the  sight  of  the 
Almighty. 

(MRS.)  ETTA  M.  COLE. 

Holt  Co. 


CATTLE  EAT  HAY  ON  PASTURE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  of  August 
20  Professor  Bliss  repeats  the  ancient 
fallacy  that  cattle  won't  eat  hay  if 
they  can  get  green  feed.  The  person 
who  started  that  story  and  those  who 
repeat  it  surely  have  never  watched 
cattle  eat.  We  feed  our  cows  hay 
nearly  every  day  in  the  year,  and  they 
eat  it,  no  matter  how  much  green 
grass  there  may  be  in  the  pasture. 

However,  it  is  the  experience  of 
another  man  I  wish  to  tell  about.  One 
night  last  spring  I  stayed  with  a 
Pawnee  county  farmer  that  had  quite 
a  herd  of  dairy  cows.  He  had  a  large 
field  of  wheat  on  the  Nemaha  bottom 
which  was  inclined  to  grow  tall  and 
rank.  His  barn  contained  an  abun- 
dance of  prairie  hay  of  good  grade. 

This  farmer  was  afraid  that  the 
wheat  would  grow  too  rank  and  fall 
down  and  he  was  endeavoring  to 
pasture  it  down.  Every  morning  he 
would  turn  the  cows  into  that  field, 
but  fje  told  me  in  a  disconraged  voice 


that  they  didn't  seem  to  care  for  the 
wheat.  They  would  soon  come  back 
to  the  barn  and  wait  for  a  feed  of 
hay.  E.  D.  HOWE. 

Pawnee  Co. 


WILD   BEAN   IN   OATS  FIELD 

A  subscriber  from  Burt  county  has 
sent  for  identification  a  weed  that  he 
found  growing  in  the  oats  field  this 
year,  and  wants  to  know  if  it  would 
be  injurious  to  sheep  to  let  them 
pasture  on  it.  The  weed  was  green 
and  had  the  appearance  of  a  pea  vine. 
The  flowers  and  leaves  resembled 
those  of  the  pea,  and  the  stems  were 
long,  wiry  and  twining.  They  had 
no  tendrils. 

The  weed  has  been  identified  as 
Strophostyles  pauciflora,  commonly 
known  as  the  small  wild  bean.  It  is 
a  legume — that,  it  belongs  to  that  class 
of  plants  which  takes  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  Livestock  seem  to  thrive  on 
this  weed,  although  its  actual  food 
value  is  not  known.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  pasture  sheep  on  it. 


Absolute  Security 


WE  PAY 


6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITS  TOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  ft  Loan  Association 

IMT  W  tmiT  IXNCOLN.  N». 


PURE    BRED.    HIGH  YIELDING 

^"Winter Wheat  No. 42 

Has  made  over  48  bu.  per  acre.  Originated 
from  single  head.  Bred  for  yield  and  qual- 
ity. Certified  by  Neb.  Pure  Seed  Growers' 
Ass'n.  Write  for  new  illustrated  circular 
giving  guarantee,  price  list  and  description. 

FRANK  J.  RIST 
(Richardson  Co.)  HUMBOLDT,  NEB. 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attachment 
cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  harvester  or 
winrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks 
equal  with  a  corn  Binder,  Sold  in  every 
state.  Price  only  $20.00  with  fodder 
binder.  J.  D.  Borne.  Haswell,  Colo.,  writes:  "Your  corn 
harvester  is  all  you  claim  for  it:  cut.  tied  and  shocked  6S 
acres  mtlo.  cane  and  corn  last  year."  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free. showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
Xaw  Pmrosa  Mfff  Co    Dept.  4«.   ftailna.  Kan. 


Write  quick  and  save 

40%  is  60%  on  vour 
Fall  Building 


Saved  $327 

"The  barn  is  a  dandy 
and  we  feel  greatly  in- 
debted to  you.    The  same 
quality  of  lumber  here  would  | 
[  cost  nearly  one  half  more. "  l 
J.  D.  Johnson, 
Spring  Creek  Ranch, 
Fallon,  Mont. 
June  17,  '13. 


Saved 
$200  to  $300 

'My  carpenter  thinks 
my  car  of  lumber  the 
best  that  ever  came  into 
Marion.     I  saved  $200  to 
30  " 

Abraham  Duerksen, 
Marion  Junction, 
So.  Dakota. 
May  21,  '13. 


Saved 
over  $200 

"You  saved  me  over 
$200.     I  would  advise 
the  farmers  to  buy  their 
[lumber  from  the  Hewitt- 
iLea-Funck  Co. 

S.  B.  Dillenburg, 
Pierz,  Minn. 
June  17,  '13. 


If  you  are  going  to  build  this  fall,  don't 
fail  to  send  your  bill  of  materials  to 
Hewitt-Lea-Funck  for  prices.  You  can 
save  40%  to  60%  and  get  better  lumber 
and  millwork  for  your  money. 

Buy  direct  from  our  six  mills 

We  control  thousands  of  acres  of  choice  timber  in 
Pacific  Coast  States — all  the  cutting,  logging  and 
manufacturing  of  lumber  and  millwork  takes  place 
under  one  continuous  operation,  under  one  over- 
head expense,  effecting  a  tremendous  saving — and 
you  get  the  benefit. 

Five  middlemen — wholesaler,  jobber,  commission 
man,  salesman  and  dealer — get  fat  profits  when 
you  buy  of  your  local  dealer.  No  wonder  lumber 
prices  are  high.  By  selling  you  direct  we  save 
you  40%  to  60%  and  give  you  belter  material. 

Quick  delivery — satisfaction  guaranteed 

We  make  shipments  within  24  to  48  hours  after  order  Is  re- 
ceived. Shipments  reach  destination  within  an  average  of  two 
weeks.  Write  today  for  price  list.  Better  still  send  your  list 
of  materials  for  guaranteed  prices,  freight  prepaid.  Money 
back  unless  satisfied.    Mail  coupon  today. 

Silos  at  40%  to  60%  saving 

Seattle  Silos  of  one-piece  clear  fir  staves  and"patented  swing- 
ing doors  are  the  best  value  on  the  market. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co.s 

*36  Union  Ave.  Seattle,  Wash. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co.,  436  JJnionAve.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Send  following,  quoting  prices,  delivered  my  station. 
Be  sure  to  write  plainly. 

I    I  Catalog  lumber  and  millwork  Q  Special  Silo  folder 


Name. 


Business, 


Address. 


I  am  planning  to  build  as  follows:. 


Pull  For  Each  Horse 


Gamble  Equalizers  divide  the  load  evenly  between  3,  4 
or  5  horses.  Make  horses  work  and 
your  work  easier.  Plenty 
llJ!'    "'-  1 —        of  room,  remove  chance  of 


This  test  proves     flFTBB  injury.    No  side  draft,  guaranteed. 
It  evenj  the  pull     HHB  Gamble  Equalizers  are  the  original — 
perfected  after  20  years  of  tireless  effort.   Quickly  brought-out  imitations  aren't  so  dependable  or  accurate. 

and  harvesting  machines,  14  in.  gangs,  etc.  We  make 
clevises  and  attachments  for  all  implements. 

Catalog  shows  full  line.  Write  for  it  telling  us 
whether  or  not  your  dealer  handles  Gamble  Equalizers. 

STAR  MFG.  CO.  Dept.: 


You  can  proire  the  Gamble's  perfection  any  time. 
rHang  up  as  in  picture  and  it  will  balance.    See  it 
balance  at  your  dealer's.    Equalizer  pictured 
evens  pull  on  16,  18  and  20  in.  sulkies  with  clevis 
hitch  and  12  and  14  in.  disc  gangs.    Other  styles  for 
3.4  and  5  horses  to  use  with 
farm  wagons  and  imple 
ments,  manure  spread- 
(  ers,  disc  harrows,  set  A         ^^r"Z  »  I  I  \  % 


>ept.  24  Carpentersville,  111.  m 

fesr 


Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.   This  sim- 
ple, reliable  machine   does  it. 
its  or  shreds  the  stalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 

GUARANTEED 

size  for  size,  under  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
any  other  machine  husker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas- 
sr  and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Husker  Book 
tells  all  about  it.    Send  for  free  copy  today. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  567  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  HI. 
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RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^^OO^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicag 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Fining  the  Silo 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  Under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  best  time  to  cut 
the  corn  for  silage  is  when  the  kernels 
are  well  dented,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  the  husks  and  lower  leaves  are 
drying  up.  Mature  corn  has  a  greater 
nutritive  value  and  will  make  better 
silage  than  corn  which  is  too  green, 
providing  it  contains  enoueh  moisture 
to  insure  good  fermentation.  Corn 
cut  too  green  makes  dark  colored, 
sour  silage  which  is  apt  to  cause 
animals  to  scour. 

In  case  of  extreme  drouth,  such  as 
many  localities  in  Nebraska  have  suf- 
fered this  year,  it  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  corn  much  earlier  than 
usual.  The  best  guide  as  to  time  of 
cutting  under  such  unfavorable  con- 
ditions is  when  the  corn  ceases  to 
grow,  and  when  it  has  dried  to  the 
extent  that  future  rain  will  not  help  it. 

Corn  in  good  condition  to  be  put 
into  the  silo  will  give  good  results  if 
cut  as  short  as  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length.   Corn  that  is  quite  dry 


Buy  Draperies  by  Mail 
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It's  easy.  Send  us  a  small  piece  of 
your  wall  paper  and  we'll  send  drapery 
samples  to  harmonize.  Give  window 
measurements  that  we  may  quote  prices. 

Aurora  Cloth  is  one  of  our  several 
standard  drapery  fabrics — guaranteed  to 
hold  its  color,  even  under  a  Nebraska 
sun. 

We'd  rather  see  you  in  person  if  you 
are  coming  to  Omaha,  but  if  not,  we'll 
fill  your  mail  order  for  Furniture,  Dra- 
peries and  Rugs. 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co. 

Dept.  B 

415-17  SO.  16TH  ST.        OMAHA.  NEB. 
Payments  If  You  Wish 


should  be  cut  in  pieces  not  over  one- 
half  inch  in  length.  The  finer  the  cut 
the  better  it  will  pack  down  in  the 
silo,  and  furthermore,  there  will  be 
less  wasted  in  feeding  as  the  stock 
will  eat  the  fine  cut  silage  more 
readily.  As  it  is  quite  difficult  to  pack 
corn  that  is  rather  dry,  it  should,  in 
such  cases,  be  cut  finer. 

Rapid  or  Slow  Filling 
There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  time  taken  to  fill  the  silo,  as 
there  are  advantages  to  both  the  rapid 
and  slow,  systems  of  filling.  The  sys- 
tem to  be  used  is  determined,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  amount  of  silage 
to  be  put  up  by  one  set  of  machinery. 
Where  a  thirty-foot  silo  is  filled  rap- 
idly, the  silage  will  settle  consider- 
ably— frequently  as  much  as  five  to 
six  feet.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
refill  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
rapid  filling  is  the  cheapest  method 
and  also  gives  a  more  uniform  quality 


into  the  blower  pipe  at  the  time  of 
filling;  and  second,  by  thoroughly 
wetting  down  successive  layers  of  the 
cut  corn.  Don't  attempt  to  fill  the 
silo  with  dry  corn  and  then  wet  the 
contents  by  pouring  water  over  the 
top,  as  this  will  require  a  gerat  deal 
of  water  and,  moreover,  the  water 
will  not  penetrate  evenly. 
Preventing  Waste  on  Top  of  Silo 
There  will  always  be  some  waste 
on  top  of  the  silo,  unless  the  feeding 
operations  are  begun  immediately 
after  filling.  The  depth  to  which 
silage  spoils  varies  from  two  to 
twenty-four  inches,  depending  upon 
the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  it. 
Various  methods  of  lessening  waste 
have  been  advocated.  Some  tramp  or 
pack  the  surface  of  the  silage  daily 
for  a  week  or  more.  Another  method 
that  is  sometimes  used  is  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  top  layer  and  seed  it  with 
oats.    The  oats  germinate  and  form 


CANNING  THE  CORN 


of  silage.  Where  slow  filling  is  prac- 
ticed it  is  almost  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  have  a  cutter  of  his  own, 
otherwise  some  of  the  corn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  silo  filling  season 
would  have  to  be  cut  too  green,  and 
some  at  the  end  of  the  season  would 
be  cut  too  dry. 

Slow  filling  makes  it  possible  to 
utilize  the  full  capacity  of  the  silo,  as 
by  the  time  the  silo  is  filled  it  is  also 
quite  well  settled.  Nearly  all  argue, 
however,  that  slow  filling  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  rapid  fillinflf.  A  method 
often  used,  is,  for  a  community  of 
from  three  to  six  farmers  to  own  a 
large  cutter  jointly  and  fill  their  silos 
rapidly.  They  then  make  a  second 
round  and  refill  the  silos,  if  necessary. 
Packing  the  Corn  in  the  Silo 

The  packing  of  the  corn  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  work.  Thor- 
ough packing  gives  better  silage  and 
insures  a  more  economical  use  of  the 
silo  because  more  of  it  can  be  put  into 
the  silo  if  well  packed.  The  chief 
points  to  be  observed  are:  That  the 
light  and  heavy  portions  of  the  corn 
should  be  evenly  distributed;  and  that 
the  corn  should  be  uniformly  packed 
or  tramped  in  all  parts  of  the  silo. 
The  distributing  can  be  most  easily 
and  cheaply  done  by  attaching  a  dis- 
tributor to  one  end  ot  the  blower 
elevator. 

Thorough  packing  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  keeping  the  surface  of 
the  silage  about  two  feet  higher  on 
the  sides  than  in  the  center.  With 
this  method,  the  center,  where  the 
corn  drops  and  the  men  stand  a  great 
deal  of  the  time,  becomes  very  solid. 
When  filled  in  this  manner,  the  silage 
is  wedged  solidly  against  the  sides  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  air  spaces 
near  the  wall.  The  chief  reason  why 
silage  spoils  around  the  edges  is  be- 
cause it  is  not  packed  well  enough 
and  air  is  allowed  to  enter.  The  best 
silage  fermentation  takes  place  only 
in  the  absence  of  air. 

The  silage  should  feel  wet  after  it 
is  in  the  silo,  and  if  it  is  not  in  this 
condition,  water  should  be  added. 
Corn  cut  at  the  proper  time  need  not 
be  artificially  moistened  to  make  good 
silage.  If,  however,  the  corn  is  too 
dry  at  the  time  of  cutting,  water 
should  be  added.  The  silage  should 
be  cut  in  pieces  not  over  a  half  inch 
in  length  and  an  extra  effort  made  to 
have  it  well  packed.  There  are  two 
convenient  ways  of  adding  water  to 
the  silage.  These  are:  First,  by 
allowing  a  continuous  stream  to  flow 


a  solid  covering  which  keeps  out  the 
air.  A  covering  of  oats  chaff  or  cut 
straw  may  be  put  on  top  of  the  silage 
to  protect  it,  or,  the  ears  may  be 
removed  from  the  last  few  loads  of 
corn  before  cutting  and  the  surface 
soaked  with  water.  All  these  methods 
are  quite  satisfactory  in  that  they 
keep  out  the  air  and  thus  lessen  the 
waste. 

The  spoiling  of  silage  is  generally 
due  either  to  a  white  mold  or  a  black 
rot.  The  white  mold  indicates  that 
the  silage  was  too  dry  when  placed 
in  the  silo,  while  the  black  rot  indi- 
cates that  it  was  not  packed  properly 
or  that  air  penetrated  through  the 
sides  of  the  mass  of  silage. 

When  to  Feed  Silage 

It  takes  several  weeks  for  the  corn 
to  pass  through  the  heating  process 
which  changes  it  to  silage.  Many 
people  prefer  waiting  at  least  ten 
days  before  starting  to  feed.  But 
with  this  practice  there  is  always 
waste.  The  corn  can  be  fed  immedi- 
ately after  the  silo  is  filled,  but  it 
will  merely  be  cut  corn.  It  will  take 
several  days'  feeding  before  the  real 
silage  is  reached. 

The  cost  of  filling  the  silo,  including 
the  cutting  of  the  corn  in  the  field, 
hauling  it,  putting  it  through  the 
silage  cutter,  tramping,  leveling  and 
covering  the  silo,  varies  from  about 
55  cents  to  $1.10  per  ton,  depending 
upon  the  distance  the  corn  must  be 
hauled;  the  yield  per  acre;  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather,  cost  being 
greater  in  wet  weather;  the  size  of  the 
cutter  and  the  amount  of  motor  power; 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  help. 

J.  H.  FRANDSEN, 
Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


No  Country 


is  better  than  the  one  In  which  yon 
live.  Some  parts  of  it  may  not  suit 
you,  but  there  are  many  places  along: 
the  Union  Pacific  System  Lines  where 
you  can  locate  and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what  kind 
of  land  you  want — Irrigated,  sub-irri- 
gated or  dry  farming:,  for  general 
farming,  stockralsing,  fruit  raising, 
etc. — in  the  climate  that  best  suits.  I 
will  send  you  the  information  that 
will  help  you  locate  in  the  place  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

R.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization    and    Industrial  Agent 

Union  Pacific   Railroad  Co. 
Room    1166,    Union    Pacific  Building 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Wednesday,  September  3,  1913. 
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McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer, 
QuMtloiis  Answered  Free 


Poultry  Body  Lice 

Fowls  that  have  access  to  road 
dust,  fine  dry  loam,  sand  or  sifted 
ashes  will  rid  themselves  of  many 
body  lice,  but  if  the  lice  are  very 
numerous  they  cannot  get  rid  of  all 
of  them  without  the  aid  of  some 
destroying  agent  applied  regularly 
every  few  weeks.  These  lice  breathe 
through  very  small  tubes  or  pores 
along  the  sides  of  their  bodies.  By 
covering  these  pores  with  oil  or  fill- 
ing them  with  very  fine  powder  or 
dust,  breathing  is  prevented,  and  the 
lice  are  smothered.  Grease  may  be 
applied  to  fowls  to  combat  the  lice, 
but  usually  it  is  easier  to  dust  them 
with  Persian  insect  powder,  tobacco 
dust,  sulphur  or  air-slaked  lime  than 
to  try  to  reach  them  with  oil  or  grease. 


Co-Operative  Egg  Selling 

Last  week  in  this  department  a 
description  was  given  of  the  egg  sell- 
ing system  used  by  a  privately- 
owned  creamery  in  a  Minnesota  town. 
At  Dassel.  Minnesota,  a  somewhat 
similar  plan  is  used,  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  eggs  are  handled  by  a 
co-operative  organization  of  farmers. 
From  the  same  source  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  private  creamery's  plan 
was  taken — a  bulletin  on  "Egg  Mar- 
keting" by  Carl  W.  Thompson,  issued 
by  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
— we  quote  the  Dassel  plan: 

"Another  example  is  that  of  the 
farmers  at  Dassel.  Here  the  first  form 
of  co-operative  effort  was  the  organ- 
ization of  a  farmers'  club.  Two  years 
later,  in  1909,  the  carton  egg  busi- 
ness was  started.  Rules  similar  to 
those"  already  mentioned'  (given  in 
this  paper  last  week)  were  adopted 
regarding  the  care  and  handling  of 
eggs.  At  first  eggs  were  stamped 
individually.  Last  year  this  idea 
was  abandoned,  however.  Since  then 
eggs  have  been  placed  in  cartons  and 
these  have  been  stamped  in  place  of 
stamping  the  individual  eggs. 

"According  to  the  statement  of  the 
local  manager  the  stamping  of  indi- 
vidual eggs  is  unnecessary,  it  being 
found  that  stamping  the  cartons 
served  the  same  purpose.  Moreover, 
by  leaving  eggs  unstamped  they  en- 
counter less  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
the  surplus  stock  in  the  spring.  The 
occurrence  of  the  latter  difficulty  a 
year  ago  was  the  main  cause  in 
changing  to  the  present  method. 
Eggs  by  Weight 

"According  to  the  new  plan  another 
improvement  has  been  made  aside 
from  the  method  of  stamping.  These 
eggs  are  now  divided  into  three 
grades : 

"1.  Standard  or  best,  weighing 
twenty-five  ounces  or  over  per  dozen. 

"2.  Medium,  weighing  twenty-four 
ounces. 

"3.  Lower  grade,  weighing  twenty- 
three  ounces. 

"No  eggs  weighing  less  than  twenty- 
three  ounces  per  dozen  are  allowed 
in  cartons.  Such  eggs  may  be  shipped, 
however,  in  separate  cases.  Great 
importance  is  attached  to  the  new 
plan  of  grading  and  paying  by  weight. 
The  price  variation  is  1  cent  between 
each  grade.  If  the  lower  grade  is 
worth  25  cents,  the  medium  will  bring 
26  cents,  and  the  best  27  cents  per 
dozen. 

"Before  this  plan  was  adopted 
rules  or  fines  had  been  used  by  the 
farmers,  but  with  little  avail.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  the  grades  were 
established  by  weight,  and  payment 
made  accordingly,  the  farmers  began 
to  take  steps  to  supply  the  heavier 
or  larger  eggs  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  fowls  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Before  the  change  was  made 
many  eggs  came  weighing  as  little  as 
nineteen  ounces  to  the  dozen.  Since 
that  time  the  farmers  have  gradually 
adopted  the  practice  of  keeping  the 
small  eggs  for  household  use.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  eggs  now  marketed 
average  twenty-five  ounces  per  dozen. 
System  Gives  Good  Prices 

"The  new  plan  of  grading  eggs 
according  to  weight  has  reacted  fa- 
vorably upon  average  price  returns 
received  by  the  farmers  at  Dassel. 
A  year  ago.  in  December,  1911,  the 
margin  received  above  the  market 
price  during  the  surplus  season  was 
1  cent  a  dozen.  Last  spring  it  was 
never  less  than  2  cents  a  dozen.  This 
margin  varies  for  different  seasons 


of  the  year,  running  as  high  as  6  or 
8  cents  above  the  market  price  dur- 
ing the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 
For  the  entire  year  the  margin  above 
market  quotations  for  "firsts"  aver- 
ages 3  cents. 

"When  the  handling  of  eggs  in 
cartons  was  first  started  by  the 
farmers  at  Dassel  they  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  working  up 
a  market.  It  was  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  product  they  handled 
was  superior  to  the  average  ship- 
ments sent  to  the  larger  cities.  Al- 
though these  difficulties  have  now 
been  entirely  overcome,  the  Dassel 
farmers  realize  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  slowly  in  building  up  a  trade, 
and  that  each  locality  must  work  up 
its  own  market  very  carefully.  Not 
only  has  the  regular  market  been 
established  successfully  among  re- 
tailers, but  the  surplus  during  the 
seasons  of  overflow  has  gone  to 
jobbers  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  1 
cent  per  dozen  below  that  received 
on  regular  shipments." 


Boup  Among  Chickens 

During  the  last  two  weeks  I  have 
found  two  young  chickens  that  are 
hardly  feathered  out  and  their  right 
eyes  are  swollen  shut.  This  summer 
I  had  several  hens  troubled  with  the 
same  thing.  It  is  always  the  right 
eye  that  is  affected.  Sometimes  the 
swelling  will  extend  a  half  inch  from 
the  head  and  turn  a  yellow  color. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
is  and  what  I  can  do  for  it? — A 
Reader,  Merrick  Co. 

This  trouble  is  either  roup  or  a 
bad  cold  that  has  settled  in  the  eye, 
showing  practically  the  same  symp- 
toms. It  can  be  readily  cured  when 
the  eye  is  first  affected  by  kerosene 
or  permanganate  of  potash.  When 
the  eye  first  appears  to  be  watery  and 
there  is  a  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils, pour  a  little  kerosene  over  the 
nostrils  and  a  few  drops  down  the 
throat.  The  fowl  usually  recovers  in 
a  few  days  after  this  treatment.  For 
those  that  have  badly  swollen  eyes  or 
heads,  dissolve  enough  permanganate 
of  potash  in  water  to  make  the  solu- 
tion quite  purple  and  dip  the  fowl's 
head  in  it,  holding  it  there  for  a  second 
or  two  and  then  allow  the  fowl  to 
sneeze  before  dipping  a  second  time. 
This  forces  the  liquid  into  the  air 
passages  where  the  potash  kills  the 
canker  that  obstructs  them  and 
causes  the  swelling. 

In  all  cases  of  roup,  clean  up  and 
disinfect  the  roosting  places  and  keep 
permanganate  of  potash  in  all  the 
drinking  vessels — enough  to  make 
the  water  a  light  purple — until  the 
trouble  ceases.  The  cause  of  this 
trouble  is  usually  roosting  in  a  warm 
or  crowded  place  where  there  are 
drafts.  The  best  way  to  prevent  it  is 
to  see  that  the  roosting  coops  or 
places  are  roomy  and  airy  from  the 
first,  and  that  the  filth  is  not  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  them.  Sometimes 
moldy  or  musty  feeds  seem  to  cause 
trouble  in  ,  the  air  passages  of  the 
nostril  and  such  feeds  should  be 
avoided  when  trouble  of  this  sort  is 
prevalent. 


Germs  and  bacteria  multiply  with 
almost  lightning  rapidity  in  hot 
weather  and  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  puzzling  outbreaks  of 
illness.  Keep  everything  clean  and 
sweet,  and  put  a  little  permanganate 
of  potash  in  the  water  all  the  time 
to  nip  in  the  bud  any  slight  infec- 
tions that  may  occur. 


Dust  hens  with  a  good  louse  powder 
when  they  begin  sitting,  and  again 
ten  day?  or  two  weeks  later.  A  little 
grease  may  be  rubbed  into  the  base 
of  the  fluffy  feathers  just  below  the 
vent  where  lice  breed  freely,  but  be 
careful  not  to  get  it  low  enough  to 
touch  the  eggs. 


Keep  ashes  on  the  hen  house  floor 
under  the  roosts.  Besides  repelling 
mites,  they  act  as  a  deodorizer  and 
absorb  the  moisture.  If  removed 
often  they  conserve  the  value  of  the 
manure. 


Everything  with  which  young 
chicks  come  in  contact  should  be  kept 
clean  and  fresh  to  avoid  danger  of 
infection.  Attention  to  details  pro- 
vides health  insurance  for  chicks. 


Birds  that  roost  in  drafts,  or  are 
exposed  to  sudden  changes  in  the 
weather,  are  liable  to  calarrh  and 
colds.  Exposure  to  cold  rains  will 
often  cause  these  troubles. 


More  About  Germozone 

1  knov  a  man  who  bought  a  profitable  poultry  farm  with  two  thousand 
healthy,  laying  hens  and  lost  sixteen  hundred  of  them  within  three  months 
1  know  another  man  who  bought  a  2,500  hen  farm,  producing  regularly  100 
dozen  eggs  a  day,  and  within  sixty  days  his  egg  production  had  dropped  to  8 
dozen  per  day  and  over  200  hens  had  died. 

It's  easy  to  keep  a  healthy  hen  healthy  and  it's  easy  to  keep  a  laying  hen  laying,  but  its  ruinous 
to  wait  until  they  become  sick  or  until  they  quit  laying  before  taking  preventive  measures. 

On  both  of  the  above  mentioned  farms  the  chickens  had  been  getting  Germozone  regularly 
twice  a  week  in  the  drinking  water  and  Lee's  EgK  Maker  daily  in  the  food.  The  new  owners  "did 
not  believe  in  feeding  medicine  to  healthy  chickens,"  and  had  their  own  notions  about  feeding,  not 
realizing  that  the  previous  owners  had  put  in  manv  years  in  finding  out  exactly  what  gave  the  best  results. 

One  cannot  well  disinfect  the  floors,  yards,  and  scratching  litter  every  day,  but  one  can,  by  use 
of  Germozone  in  the  drinking  water,  produce  an  antiseptic  condition  of  both  food  and  drink  and 
also  of  mouth,  throat,  crop  and  bowels.  Germozone  is  also  the  best  remedy  for  Roup,  Colds, 
Swelled  Head.  Chicken  Pox,  Bowel  Complaint,  Cholera,  etc. 

On  our  own  farm,  we  would  as  soon  think  of  omitting  food  as  to  omit  the  Germozone 
water  all  diy  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays. 

LARGE  12  OZ.  BOTTLES  S0C.  NEW  SIZE.  ONE  GAL.  CANS  FOR  LARGE  CONSUMERS 
AT  $100  EACH,  F.OIHL  TO  ELEVEN  BOTTLES.  (Express  paid  for  $3.50.)  Sold  by  more  than 
10,000  dealers  in  the  United  States. 


V. 


GEO  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  or  Los  Angeles,  California 
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LIGHTING  STSTEMS  FOB  FAKMS 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  on 
lighting  systems  for  barns  and  houses 
on  farms?  Which  is  the  best  for 
general  safety — the  electric  or  acety- 
lene lights — and  which  requires  the 
least  care? — Henry  P.  Honsen,  Lin- 
coln Co. 

In  selecting  a  lighting  system  for 
the  farm,  safety  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance, and  any  system  in  which  the 
source  of  light  is  a  flame  must,  of 
necessity,  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  incandescent  electric  bulb. 

Should  a  gas  light  be  installed  in  a 
barn,  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  place  it  where  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  globe  being  accidentally 
broken.  The  woodwork  above  the 
lamp  should  be  protected  by  a  sheet 
of  asbestos,  leaving  an  air  space  be- 
tween it  and  the'  woodwork. 

The  electric  light  is  more  conven- 
ient and  is  safer  in  the  barn,  for 
when  a  bulb  is  broken  the  light  in- 
stantly goes  out.  Breaking  the  globe 
of  the  gas  lamp  leaves  an  exposed 
flame  which  might  be  more  dangerous 
than  a  lantern. 

.  The  time  required  to  care  for  a 
private  electric  system  should  be  no 
greater  than  for  a  gas  plant.  Where 
there  is  a  small  gasoline  engine  on 
the  farm,  it  can  usually  be  arranged 
so  that  the  electric  generator  can  be 
run  at  the  same  time  as  the  cream 
separator  or  pump;  and  in  this  way 
the  battery  may  be  kept  charged  with 
little  trouble  and  small  expense. 
Water  and  acid  must  be  added  to  the 
cells  of  the  battery,  occasionally. 

The  electric  plant  may  be  looked 
after  at  any  time  convenient  to  the 
owner,  but  the  gas  generator  must  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  daylight,  and  in 
busy  times  this  is  often  forgotten, 
with  the  result  that  the  old  kerosene 
lamp  must  be  brought  into  service 
until  the  next  day. 

E.  E.  BRACKETT, 
Instructor  in  Agri.  Engineering. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


BLUE  JAYS  PROTECTED 

A  Rock  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Under  this  new  bird  law  is  it  un- 
lawful to  kill  blue  jays?  Some  years 
ago  the  farm  papers  advocated  the 
killing  of  these  birds  for  the  reason 
that  they  destroyed  so  much  fruit. 
They  are  after  my  cherries  and  rasp- 
berries now,  and  I  want  to  know  if  I 
have  a  right  to  kill  them." 

By  the  new  bird  law  we  suppose 
this  inquirer  means  the  tentative 
regulations  made  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  the 
migratory  bird  act.  The  proposed 
regulations  do  not  specifically  men- 
tion the  blue  jay,  but  in  a  sweeping 
sentence  they  cover  all  "perching 
birds  which  feed  entirely  or  chiefly 
on  insects."  Whether  that  is  designed 
to  cover  blue  jays  we  do  not  know. 
But  regardless  of  what  the  national 
regulations  are  with  respect  to  blue 
jays,  our  state  law  protects  them. 
Section  22,  Chapter  26,  of  the  statutes 
of  Nebraska  as  revised  by  the  code 
commission  contains  this  language: 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
in  the  state  of  Nebraska  to  kill,  injure 
or  harm  any  robin,  lark,  thrush,  blue 
jay,  king  bird,  wren,  jay,  swallow, 
oriole,  wood  pecker,  yellow  hammer, 
cuckoo,  yellow  bird,  bobolink,  or  other 
bird  or  birds  of  like  nature  that  pro- 
mote agriculture  and  horticulture  by 
feeding  on  noxious  worms  and  in- 
sects, or  that  are  attractive  in  appear- 
ance or  cheerful  in  song."  That  makes 
it  unlawful  even  to  harm  a  blue  jay. 


When  taking  eggs  to  market  pro- 
tect them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 


Don't  Let  Lice  Get 
Hold  of  Your  Flock 

— to  breed,  cause  endless  irrita- 
tion and  all  manner  of  skin  dis- 
eases and  sore  spots.  Take  quick 
steps  to 
get  rid 
of  lice. 


Dr. 
Hess 
INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 


Kills  Lice.    Kills  them  quickly — 
surely.    Sprinkle  and    rub  it 
thoroughly  into  the  feathers. 
Put  it  in  the  dust  bath,  sprinkle 
it  in  the  laying  nests,  roosts  and 
cracks.    Instant  Louse  Killer 
also  kills  lice  on  farm  stock, 
bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms, 
slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  In 
eifting-top  cans.  1  lb.  25c;  i 
lbs.  60c.  Except  in  Canada 
and  the  far  West.    If  not 
at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark 
Ashland 
Ohio 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  Is  as  important  as  to  sow  or 
olant.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 


on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  In  one  operation. 
It  win  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  in 8 sizes,  land 
3  sections.  Sold  direct  to  you  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

every farm 
er  ana  land 
owner  to  have  our 
illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  toe  maciiine. 
Its  principle  and  advantages 
over  ail  others.  It  gives  testl 
moniais  trom  many  tanners  prov- 
ing what  :t  win  do  on  w beat,  allalia  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  vaiuat,ie  intormation  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  loi  Detter  results.  Send  tor  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Box   407  Hastings,  Nebr. 


CLEANING 

DYEING 
PRESSING 

LINCOLN  CLEANINC 
OH  DYE  WORKS 

320-322  SO.  Ilia  ST. 


Writ,  far  Price  List,  Lineolm,  N«k. 


PATEITS 


That   Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  fnrSe«"*»i 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  UNO  SEARCHES  FREE 
Wilton  E.  Coleman.  Pntant  Uwjtr.  Washington,  D  C 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,   September  3,  1913. 


FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  in  this  department  costs  3  cents 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  50,000  copies, 
nearly  all  in  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  in 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


DOGS^ 

CHOICE  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  $5  EACH. 
E.   C.   JEWELL,   DeWltt,   Neb.  (36 

FOR  SALE — A  FEW  CHOICE  COLLIE 
puppies  five  months  old.  You  can  afford 
one.  C.  A.  Atkinson,  R.  4,  Pawnee  City 
Neb. 


'Postal  Card 'Reports 


FOR  SALE— PURE  BRED  GOLDEN  SABLE 
and  white  Scotch  Collie  puppies  from  highly 
trained  parents.  First  choice,  $10;  second, 
$5.     Enterprise  Farm,   Beatrice,   Neb.  (36 


HONEY 

HONEY  NEVER  SO  GOOD  AS  WHEN 
new.  Try  it.  One  case  24  sections,  $3.25 
One  10-pound  pail,  extracted.  $1.25;  two 
for  $2.25,  F.  O.  B.  North  Platte.  Loui; 
Macey,    North   Platte,  Neb 


IJVE  STOCK^ 

I     HAVE     FOR     IMMEDIATE  SALE  170 

cattle,   150  Poland  Chinas.     W.  H.  Fassler 

Culbertson,   Neb.  (36 


SIX  HIUH  URADE  HULSTE1N  BULL 
calves,  three  months  old,  at  a  bargain 
Peter   A.   Brehm,    Harvard,  Neb. 


LUMBER 

FIR  LUMBER — STRONG,  DURABLE,  FOR 
general  house  building.  Attractive  as 
terior  trim.  Send  bill  for  estimate.  Large 
saving.  Write  today.  Keystone  Lumber 
Company,  Tacoma,  Wash 


POULTRY 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  WHITE  EGG 
strain,  at  reasonable  prices'.  Wm.  K.  Moore, 
Superior,  Neb.  (38 

POULTRY,    BUTTER    &    EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,   Omaha,  Neb 
for  highest  prices  and  prompt  pay 


FIFTY  CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Reds  for  sale,  pullets  and  cockerels-, 
$1  each.     Mrs.  S.  McKelvie,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS — COCK 
erels,  $1;  year  old  hens,  75c.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  S.  T.  Battles,  Sr.,  Genoa 
Neb.  (37 


  ^REAJL  ESTATE 

SETTLERS      WANTED      FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central   Minnesota.     Corn  success 
fully  raised.    Write  Asher  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn.   (39 


FOR    SALE— SMALL    BUNGALOW,  PART 
modern,    near   State    Farm,    near   both  car 
lines.     Small    payment   down,    balance  like 
lent.    J.  V.  Robinson,  51st  &  Starr,  Lincoln 
Neb.   (36 


WILL  LEASE  MY  RANCH  NEAR  SOMER- 
set,  Nebraska,  for  fall  and  winter.  Hay 
and  feed  for  100  head;  or  will  sell  grass 
on  the  ground.  Thomas  E.  Doolittle,  North 
Platte,   Neb.  (36 


ARE  YOU  COMING  TO  LINCOLN  TO  LIVE? 

If  so  you  will   want  a  home. 

I   have   good   ones-  at   right  prices. 

I    will    take    pleasure    in    showing  them. 

W.  J.  HILL,   1307  N  ST.,   LINCOLN,  NEB. 


FOR  SALE — RANCH;  1,360  ACRES;  800 
acres  irrigated.  No  drouths.  Unlimited 
open  range.  All  kinds  of  small  grain  do 
well.  Suitably  located.  To  divide  in  smaller 
ranches.  Well  improved.  Terms.  Address 
owner.  Jake  Crouse,  Little  Medicine,  Wyo.  (3<6 
FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  —  EIGHT 
hundred  and  eighty  acre  ranch.  Close  to 
North  Platte  valley.  Abundance  of  water, 
grass  and  hay.  No  drouth  here.  Price 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  Interstate 
Land   Co.,    Mitchell,  Neb. 


CHEAP  FARM,  SOME  IMPROVEMENTS, 
well  watered;  300  acres,  100  tillable,  bal- 
ance timbered  hills;  fine  stock  farm;  near 
school  and  church.  $20  per  acre,  easy 
terms.  Might  consider  half  clear  trade. 
Eugene  T.  Thomson,  402  Ohio  St.,  Sedalia, 
Mo. 


 SEEJDS^AND  BULBS 

FOR  SALE— TWO  NEW  GRAINS  "noTm 
Buffum's  Winter  Wheat,  has  yielded  72 
bushels.  Improved  Winter  Emmer,  yielded 
180  bushels.  Description,  samples  and  price 
free;  also  price  on  alfalfa,  wheat,  rye,  vetch 
and  fall  bulbs.  Griswold  Seed  Company, 
163    So.   10th    St.,    Lincoln.  Neb. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED— ALSO  TIMOTHY,  CLO- 
ver  or  anything  in  the  seed  line  at  Camp- 
bell's Seed  House,  Seward,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE:  PURE,  RECLEANED  GRADED 
seed  rye,  $1  per  bushel.  New  white  sacks 
25c  extra.  Enterprise  Seed  Farm,  Beatrice 
Neb.  (3g 


STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE  ALFALFA 
seed  for  sale.  All  raised  on  dry  upland  in 
central  Nebraska;  not  mixed  with  southern 
or  irrigated  seed.  S.  Hunziker  Sutton, 
Xeb-   '  (39 


DoYou  Want  This 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
commnai  - 
ty  can  fjet1 
one  for 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
■  Gates to hisnelcnbora.  WriteforparticularB. 

|The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

J04  «aln  St.        Cadar  Fall..  Iowa 


Southeast  Nebraska 

North  Fillmore  and  South  York  Co.  (Aug 
23) — The  long  drouth  remains  unbroken. 
The  ground  is  hard  and  dry.  Corn  Is  dry- 
ing up  and  many  are  cutting  it  and  filling 
silos'.  Most  of  the  wild  hay  is  in  the  stack 
and  the  yield  is  fair.  Pastures  are  dry 
No  wells  have  failed  that  we  have  heard 
of.  Some  are  plowing  for  wheat.  Not 
much  grain  is  going  to  market.  A  few 
hogs  are  being  sold,  but  not  in  a  finished 
condition.  Prices:  Corn,  75c;  wheat,  72c 
oats,    4Sc. — C.    L.  Strong. 

Central  Gage  Co.  (Aug.  29) — Only  one- 
half  inch  of  rain  fell  during  August  and 
the  corn  crop  is  a  failure.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  part  of  the  county  will  average 
a  bushel  to  the  acre.  Most  everyone 
cutting  corn  fodder.  The  wheat  and  oats 
crops  were  above  the  average.  The  ground 
is'  too  dry  to  plow,  but  some  are  attempt- 
ing to.  Corn  is  being  shipped  in  and 
sells  for  85  cents.  Prices:  Wheat,  74c; 
oats,  42c;  butterfat,  28c. — W.  S.  Waxham. 

East  Hamilton  Co.  (Aug.  28) — Everything 
is  so  dry  that  I  can  scarcely  write  anything 
of  interest  to  the  farmer.  We  have  not 
had  any  rain  for  two  months  and  there  will 
be  no  corn — hardly  enough  for  feed.  It  is 
too  dry  to  plow,  but  <some  are  plowing  in 
spite  of  the  dryness.  There  will  be  a  large 
acreage  of  wheat  sowed  if  rain  comes  in 
time.  Prices:  Wheat,  71c;  corn,  85c; 
hogs,  $7.25. — William  Thomas. 

West  Johnson  Co.  (Aug.  29) — We  have 
had  no  rain  worth  mentioning  since  the 
last  week  in  June.  The  corn  will  not  aver- 
age more  than  five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  wheat  and  oats  are  good.  Threshing 
is  finished  and  some  ground  is  being  plowed 
for  wheat,  but  the  ground  is  very  hard. 
Disk  plows  are  about  the  only  implements' 
used.  Pastures  have  dried  up  and  most  of 
the  stock  has  been  taken  out  of  them. 
Some  wells  are  going  dry. — Fred  Smidt. 

Northeast  Saline  Co.  (Aug.  30) — The 
weather  is  hot  and  dry  and  no  rain  has 
fallen.  Forest  and  fruit  tiees  are  drying 
up.  Nearly  everyone  is  cutting  corn  fodder. 
The  corn  will  not  make  anything.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  be  plowed  yet 
for  wheat,  but  it  is  too  dry.  Pastures  have 
dried  up  and  the  stock  must  be  fed  or 
turned  in  the  cornstalks.  There  have  been 
quite  a  number  of  fires  that  have  dam- 
aged hay  and  grain  stacks.  There  is  some 
hog  cholera  in  the  neighborhood.  Prices: 
Wheat,  74c;  corn,  80c;  oats,  35c;  butterfat, 
25c;  eggs,  12c;  butter,  20c. — J.  T.  Maryska. 

Central  Saunders  Co.  (Aug.  29) — No  rain 
fell  during  this  month  and  it  is  very,  dry. 
In  spite  of  the  dry  weather  there  will  be 
fair  corn.  Some  fields  will  not  make  any- 
thing and  others  will  make  a  good  crop. 
The  average  will  probably  be  twenty-five 
bushels.  The  plowing  that  has  been  done 
is  very  lumpy  and  will  be  hard  to  get  in 
shape  for  wheat.  Prices:  Corn,  65c;  wheat, 
74c;  butter,  25c;  eggs,  15c;  butterfat,  28c 
delivered  at  Lincoln,  and  26c  local. — Alex 
V.  Carlson. 

Northeast  Nebraska 
Southwest  Knox  Co.  (Aug.  30) — The  last 
two  weeks  have  added  further  injury  to 
the  corn.  Hot  days,  the  hottest  for  years, 
with  scorching  winds,  cause  me  to  change 
my  report  of  two  weeks  ago,  when  I  thought 
the  corn  was  safe.  We  will  have  some 
good  corn,  but  I  can  give  the  yield  with 
more  accuracy  about  December  1.  Prices: 
Corn,  73c:  oats,  40c. — S.  B.  Whitmore. 
South  Central  Nebraska 
South  Dawson  Co.  (Aug.  30) — This  month 
has  been  hot  and  dry.  We  had  a  half  inch 
of  rain  August  21,  and  that  is  the  total 
moisture  for  the  month.  Corn  is  drying  up 
rapidly  and  the  farmers  are  hurrying  to 
cut  it.  The  grasshoppers  are  working  on 
it.  A  few  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  are 
losing  their  hogs  from  cholera.  Prices: 
Butterfat,  22c;  corn,  80c;  oats,  70c. — Eldon 
Hanna. 

Southwest  Franklin  Co.  (Sept.  1) — The 
weather  still  continues  dry  and  hot  with  the 
prevailing  southwest  wind.  We  have  had 
no  rain  since  June  29.  No  plowing  has  been 
done  and  there  will  be  a  small  acreage  of 
wheat  and  rye  sowed.  About  all  the  corn 
has  been  cut  for  fodder  and  silage.  Live- 
stock is  looking  good  considering  the  dry 
pastures.  Some  are  feeding  their  cattle. 
More  silos  are  being  built  in  this  county 
than  ever  before.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
roughness  to  carry  all  the  stock  through 
the  winter  unless  it  is  too  severe.  Many 
farmers  are  feeding  chopped  wheat  to 
their  hogs  as  it  is  cheaper  than  corn.  I 
have  heard  of  no  cases  of  hog  cholera 
recently. — A.    F.  Akers. 

Furnas  Co.  (Aug.  30)— This  part  of  the 
tounty  is  suffering  from  hot  winds  and 
dust.  Corn  on  the  divide  is  ripe  without 
an  ear  and  a  good  share  of  it  has  been  cut 
for  fodder.  Wild  hay  is  almost  a  failure. 
The  wheat  crop  was  a  little  better  than 
ast  year,  but  there  will  be  much  less  corn 
and  potatoes'.  Pastures  are  very  short. 
Prices:      Hay,    $10;    corn,    88c;    oats,    4  6c 

™e'.',faj;   24c;   eggs'   13c'— c-   E-  Laverack. 

Hall  Co.  (Aug.  23)— This  is  the  first  cool 
day  since  last  month.  It  is  still  dry,  how- 
ever. Some  fields  of  corn  are  looking  fair 
but  most  of  them  are  cut  or  being  cut' 
and  will  make  nothing  but  fodder.  The 
pastures  are  very  short  and  many  of  the 
farmers  are  feeding  their  stock.  There 
will  be  a  large  acreage  of  wheat  put  out  if 


the  ground  can  be  prepared  in  time.  Prices 
Wheat,  72c;  corn,  75c;  hay,  $12;  milk,  9c 
a  gallon;  butterfat,  26c;  chickens,  10c 
broilers,    12Vic. — Fred  Thomssen. 

Phelps  Co.  (Aug.  30) — The  weather  i 
still  dry.  From  July  1  to  August  30,  1 
inches  of  rain  fell.  The  thermometer  reg 
istered  above  100  degrees  during  thirty  days 
of  that  time.  Very  little  plowing  has  been 
done  and  many  will  do  nothing  but  disk 
their  ground.  The  corn  is  a  failure  except 
in  the  sand  hills  along  the  river.  It  is 
good  there.  A  great  deal  of  fodder  has 
been  cut  and  some  are  pasturing  the  stalks, 
Pastures  have  dried  up  and  nearly  everyone 
is  feeding  their  stock,  which  is  in  fair  con- 
dition. About  150  men  met  here  August  14 
to  discuss  plans  for  irrigation  here  either 
from  the  Platte  or  by  large  individual  wells 
Prices:  Wheat,  70c;  corn,  80c;  hogs,  $7.25 
butterfat,    28c. — H.   A.  Robinson 

Southwest  Nebraska 
Southeast    Frontier   Co.    (Aug.    27) — We 
have  had  no  rain  here  for  two  weeks.  The 
showers    that    fell    previous    to    that  time 
were  light  and  the  ground  is  becoming  very 
dry.    All  forage  crops,  excepting  kafir  corn 
are  drying  up,  and  the  farmers  are  gettin 
busy  cutting  their  cane  and  corn  and  fill- 
ing silos.     The  corn   crop   is  very  spotted 
There   are   some   fields   of   good   corn  and 
others    that    are    burnt    up.      Hundreds  of 
silos  are  being  built.    Most  of  them  are  pit 
silos.     Prices:     Butterfat,  24c,  shipped;  po 
tatoes,   $1.20;  eggs,   13c;  butter,   20c. — C.  S 
Frazier. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (Aug.  29) — August  has 
been  a  very  hot  and  dry  month,  with  hot 
winds.  Corn  is  badly  damaged.  Threshing 
is  in  progress  and  wheat  is  making  about 
ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  Pastures  are  short 
but  the  cattle  are  doing  fairly  well.  Pota- 
toes are  a  light  crop.  Prices:  Corn,  64c 
wheat,  66c;  butterfat,  24c. — Will  Kennicutt 
North  Central  Nebraska 
East  Boyd  Co.  (Aug.  30) — August  has 
been  a  fine  month  for  outdoor  work,  al 
though  very  hot.  The  highest  temperature 
recorded  was  101  degrees  and  th,S  lowest  75. 
One  big  rain  fell  on  August  9  and  10.  Most 
of  the  corn  is  fresh  and  green.  Pastures 
are  getting  short.  Millet  is  very  good, 
especially  the  yellow  variety.  Potatoes  set 
better  since  the  rain.  Threshing  began 
unusually  early.  Winter  wheat  averaged 
twenty-five  bushels;  spring  wheat  thirteen 
and  oats  twenty-five.  A  large  amount  of 
fall  plowing  has  been  done.  Haying  began 
on  August  1  by  the  "sooners"  and  they 
secured  the  best  hay.  Prices:  Butterfat, 
24c  at  local  station;  Omaha  shipments  from 
4c   to   6c   higher. — N.   H.  Blackmer. 

Northeast  Cherry  Co.  (Aug.  27)  — The 
weather  continues  very  warm.  We  have 
had  fine  rains  during  August.  Some  fields 
of  corn  were  hurt  by  the  drouth,  but  those 
that  were  well  tended  are  good.  Threshing 
is  being  done  in  the  neighborhood  this 
week.  Rye  is  making  about  fifteen  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Most  of  the  haying  will  be 
finished  next  week.  Pastures  are  good 
since  the  rains.  Some  are  seeding  alfalfa 
now.  Prices:  Corn,  75c;  potatoes,  $1; 
tomatoes,  $1.50  a  bushel;  eggs,  12'/2c;  but 
terfat,    24c. — Frank    M.  Keim. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(Aug.  30) — The  month  has  been  rather  dry 
and  hot.  A  few  local  showers  have  helped 
some,  but  a  good  soaking  rain  is  needed. 
Threshing  is  about  finished.  Oats  was  light 
and  the  yield  poor.  Wheat  was  not  much 
better.  Rye  made  a  fair  crop.  Nearly 
everyone  is  short  on  potatoes.  Corn  will 
probably  make  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 
The  hay  harvest  is  on  in  full  blast.  Pas- 
tures are  dry  and  short.  Many  have  stopped 
selling  cream.  Prices:  Hogs,  $7.25;  wheat 
70c;  corn,  50c;  oats,  30c;  rye,  60c;  butter] 
20c;  eggs,  12c;  butterfat,  26c;  potatoes, 
$1.60.— Charles   S.  Saiser. 

Southeast  Thomas  Co.  (Aug.  30)  — The 
summer  has  been  very  hot.  At  times  it  has 
been  quite  dry,  but  there  has  been  sufficient 
moisture  to  make  a  fair  crop  of  corn  and 
an  abundance  of  fodder.  The  hay  crop  is 
not  as  heavy  as  last  year,  but  there  will  be 
plenty  for  home  use  and  possibly  some  to 
spare.  Corn  is  ripening  a  little  too  rapidly 
owing  to  the  drying  winds  of  the  last  week. 
Livestock  is  fat.  Butterfat  brings  25  cents 
at  the  local  station.  Some  ship  to  Ravenna 
and  get  29  cents. — E.  C.  Ryman. 

Western  Nebraska 
Dawes  Co.  (Aug.  25)— This  month  has 
been  the  same  as  last,  so  far  as  moisture 
is  concerned — no  rain  to  speak  of  and  not 
much  wind.  There  have  been  some  pretty 
hot  days,  but  the  nights  are  cool  enough 
to  make  us  sleep  under  covers.  Threshing 
is  in  full  swing.  The  grain  is  yielding  bet- 
ter than  was  expected.  Oats  is  making  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  bushels;  wheat  from  five 
to  twenty-eight  bushels;  and  rye  and  speltz 
will  average  around  fifteen  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Corn  will  make  fine  fodder  and  most 
of  it  will  soon  be  in  the  shock.  Potatoes 
are  a  fair  crop.  Pastures  are  dry,  but  the 
stock  remains  fat.  Prices:  Corn,  75c; 
wheat,  64c;  rye,  50c;  oats,  50c;  potatoes' 
$1;  butter,  25c;  butterfat,  24c;  cattle  from 
$5   to   J' 8. — H.  L.  Click. 

West  Central  Garden  Co.  (Aug.  29) — The 
hot  weather  still  continues  but  the  corn 
has  been  growing  right  along  and  is  looking 
nne.  Early  seeded  winter  wheat  is  coming 
up  nicely  and  lots  of  it  is  being  sown,  as 
well  as  fall  rye.  Pigs  are  not  overly  plen- 
tiful  and  some  farmers  are  shipping  them 


in   to   feed.     Haying  is   well   under  way.  

E.    F.  Cheney. 

Other  States 
Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (Aug.  28)— The  weather 
still  continues  dry.  The  rains  for  the  sea- 
son average  considerably  below  the  normal 
and  what  have  fallen  were  local.  Corn 
has  done  well  considering  the  season.  Feed 
will  be  scarce  unless  plenty  of  corn  fodder 
is  cut.  A  number  of  farmers  are  filling 
silos.  The  range  is  in  poor  condition,  but 
cattle  are  a  good  price  in  spite  of  that  and 
the  feed  scare.  Threshing  is  nearly  finished 
The  yields  are  fair.  Prices:  Wheat,  6Sc 
to  73c;  corn,  60c;  hogs,  $7.50;  butterfat. 
24c;  eggs,  11c;  potatoes,  $1.50.  —  Owen 
Critchfield. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the   week  ending  August  30,  1913. 
Omaha  Receitps 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total     this    week   22,623    37,072  85,365 

Total    last    week   19,352     36,482  72^269 

This   week   last  year..  21, 136    33,585  S7,'64ti 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers— The  receipts  for  the  week 
were  made  up  largely  of  range  cattle,  but 
there  was  a  respectable  shipment  of  corn- 
fed  beeves.  The  demand  for  the  desirable 
grades  held  up  and  the  prices  were  steady 
to  strong.  Good  to  choice  1,250  to  1.500 
pound  beeves  sold  around  $8.75  to  $9.  This 
was  as  high  as  at  any  time  during  the 
season.  The  common  to  fair  grades  came 
into  competition  with  the  range  cattle  and 
were  slow  and  uneven  sellers.  A  healthy 
undertone  to  the  trade  for  desirable  natives 
indicated  that  the  packers  found  a  free 
outlet  for  this  class  of  cattle  Closing 
quotations : 

Choice    to    prime    beeves  $8.60(5)9.00 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8.30@8.60 

Fair    to    good    beeves   8.00  @8. 25 

Common    to   fair   beeves   7.00@8!oO 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.00@9.00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market  for 
cows  and  heifers  suffered  a  sharp  decline 
early  in  the  week  due  to  the  liberal  ship- 
ments of  western  and  southern  stock.  The 
demand,  however,  broadened  later  in  the 
week  and  the  decline  was  fully  regained. 
Veal  calves  showed  a  25  cent  advance  dur- 
ing the  week.  Poor  to  prime  veals  sold 
from   $5.50  to   $9.50.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $6.50@7.50 

Fair    to    good    cows  -5.50  @6. 40 

Canners    and    cutters   3.50@s!25 

Veal   calves    6.50 #9.50  ! 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   4\75<g>7.00 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Aside  from  a  sharp 
decline  in  prices  during  the.  first  of  the 
week,  the  trade  in  stock  cattle  and  feeding 
steers  was  very  satisfactory.  The  volume 
of  the  business  was  about  the  largest  of  the 
season.  Large  shipments  the  first  of  the 
week  were  responsible  for  the  decline.  This 
brought  out  the  buyers  and  prices  regained 
their  strength  for  the,  remainder  of  the  j 
week.  The  market  was  not  more  than  25 
cents  lower  than  it  was  a  week  or  ten  days 
'igo  and  the  demand  from  the  country  in- 
dicated  that  the  corn  belt  is  ntiil  counting 
on  plenty  of  feed  and  a  good  beef  market 
later   on.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.35 (fi) 7.75  J 

Good    to    choice    feeders   6.75<S>7.25  i 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.25(0)6.75, 

Common   to  fair  feeders   5.75(5)6.25 

Stock   cows    and    heifers   4.75@6.75  '. 

Western   Rangers  —  The  offerings   In  this 
class  were  rather  a  disappointment  to  the 
trade.    Choice  beef  steers  were  very  scarce.'" 
The    bulk    of    the    fair    to     good     western  ■ 
grassers   sold   around    $6.60    to   $7.20.     The  i 
market  was  stronger  at  the  close,  but  values 
were  10   to  15  cents   lower  Tor  the  week. 
Closing  quotations: 

Good  to   choice  grass  beeves ....  $7.25  iS>7.75-1 

Fair   *o  good  grass  beeves   6.50(5)7.00'" 

Poor  to   fair   grass   beeves   5. 75  @ 6.35  Ij 

Hogs 

Hog    values    were    practically  unchanged 
for  the  week.    The  local  demand  was  good, 
especially    during    the    last    three    days  of 
the  week  and  prices  were  as  high  as  those 
of  the  previous  week.     The  tops  were  some  4 
higher,    but    the   advance    was    due    to  the^ 
improvement  of  the  lightweight  stuff.    The  I 
prices   on    Saturday    ranged    from    $7.75    to  i 
$8.55.  while  on  the  other  days  of  the  week 
the  following  prices  were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver!  J 
Aug.  25 ...  $7.80-05  $8.00-25  $7.80-85  $7.9H4J 
Aug.  26...  7.75-90  7.75-35  7.75-90  7.87*3 
Aug.  27...  7.5O-0O  7.80-55  7.80-90  7.91  J 
Aug.  28...  7.50-00  7.S0-60  7.80-90  7.92tfJ 
Aug.  29...  7.50-95  7.85-60  7.85-00  7.94  %  "  • 
S'leep 

Lambs,    good    to   choice  $7.25  iff  7.9QJB 

Lambs,  fair  to  good   7.35<S>7.7I 

Lambs,    culls    5.0()<ijt;.oO 

Lambs,    feeders    6.00  «<  6.85 

Yearlings,   good   to  choice   5. 75(5)6. Oj 

Yearlings,    fair    to    good   5.50  iff  5.75 

Yearlings,    feeders    5.00iff5.56 

Wethers,   good  to  choice;   4.50@4.S 

Wethers,    fair    to    good   4.25  iff 4. 50 

Wethers,     feeders    3.50  iff  4.25 

Ewes,    good    to    choice   4.35<ff4.60 

Ewes,    fair   to    good   4.00(5)4.36 

Ewes,"    feeders    3.00(5)3.55 

Cull  sheep    2.00(ff3.00 


rhe  Atchison  SFencePost 

MADE  TO  DRIVE 
And  WILL  DRIVE  EASY 

One  Atchison  outlasts  five 
wooden  posts. 

Driven  at  one-fifth  the  cost 
of  digging  holes. 

Lasting  a  lifetime,  they  an 
the  cheaper  post. 

The  only  steel  post  with  a 
6-inoh  ground  bearing  and  re- 
enforced  by  corrugated  edge, 
making  the  strongest  post  on 
the  market. 

Use  no  cement  as  the  Post 
anchors  itself. 
Staple  holes  fit  any  wire. 
They  will  not  burn.  They 
ground  the  lightning. 
No  HOLES  To  DIG 


Note  ground  bearing 

NEB.  ATCHISON 
STEEL  POST  CO. 

Lincoln    -  Nebraska 
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THE   IOWA   HOG  SHOW 

The  hog  show  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair 
this  year  was  the  shortest  in  number  that 
they  have  had  for  years.  Mr.  Johnson 
superintendent  of  the  swine  department 
said  they  were  cut  short  about  40  per  cent 
This  was  caused  by  the  vaccination  ruling 
of  the  Iowa  health  commission,  appointed 
by  the  legislature  to  enact  any  laws  which 
they  deemed  necessary  along  these  lines, 
The  breeders'  made  considerable  objection 
to  It,  and  about  ten  days  before  the  fair 
this  ruling  was  waived,  but  too  late  to  do 
the  showmen  much  good.  From  indications, 
this  ruling  will  undoubtedly  be  annulled 
another  year.  Poland  China  breeders 
seemed  to  be  affected  more  than  the  other 
breeders.  The  Durocs  and  the  Chester 
Whites  came  next,  and  the  Hampshires 
held  their  own  in  numbers. 

The  Durocs 
When  it  came  time  to  drive  out  the 
Durocs  at  the  show,  the  breeders  were  there 
with  their  fighting  clothes1  on,  and,  although 
shy  in  numbers,  they  put  up  a  good  fight 
all  the  way  through,  with  plenty  of  en- 
thusiasm at  all  times.  One  of  the  things 
that  was  more  noticeable  this  year  than 
before,  was  the  fact  that  there  were  more 
big  ones  shown.  Along  with  the  increase 
in  size,  they  had  just  as  much  quality  as 
they  ever  had  before.  There  were  hardly 
any  Nebraska  herds  represented  in  this1 
show.  A.  J.  Lovejoy  hung  the  ribbons, 
and  his  work  was  very  satisfactory. 

Aged  Boar — In  the  aged  boar  class,  the 
1.000-pound  kind  were  in  evidence,  and  the 
blue  ribbon  went  to  the  great  boar  of  Walt 
meyer  Brothers,  High  Model,  a  son  of  Golden 
Model  2d,  out  of  the  dam  Ohio  Queen  by 
High  Chief.  He  weighed  near  the  1,000- 
pound  mark  and  was  not  in  high  flesh,  and 
is  a  boar  with  lots  of  quality.  He  has 
great  length,  good  spring  of  rib,  carrying 
his  width  very  evenly  from  end  to  end,  with 
a  beautiful  cherry  color,  and  is  a  very  deep- 
bodied  boar,  standing  on  good,  strong  feet. 
Disturber,  the  boar  that  drew  second  place, 
was  a  big  fellow,  but  is  a  little  shy  behind. 
Col.  Sensation,  the  Ashby  boar,  got  fourth, 
but  he  did  not  show  in  good  form,  as  he 
refused  to  eat  upon  his  arrival  on  the 
urounds.  He  attracted'  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, as  he  was  probably  the  heaviest 
hoar  on  the  grounds,  and  had  many  friends 
at  the  show  ring.  Awards: 

1 — Waltmeyer  Bros,  on  High  Model. 
L' — Browning  on  Disturber. 

3 —  Thompson    on    Golden  Prince. 

4 —  Ashby   on   Col.  Sensation. 

.". — Waltmeyer  Bros,  on  Golden  Model  31st. 

6 — Lynn   on   Evergreen  Prince. 

Senior  Yearling  Boar — In  the  senior  year- 
ling class  entries  were  not  large,  but  there 
were  rome  extra  good  ones;  in  fact,  the  best 
yearling  class  we  have  ever  seen  shown 
there.  The  boar,  Big  Wonder,  showed  by 
Stevens,  was  an  outstanding  good  one.  He 
was  big  and  had  lots  of  quality.  He  had 
an  extra  good  top,  and  this  boar  was  later 
made   senior  champion.  Awards: 

1 —  Stevens   on   Big  Wonder. 

2 —  Browning  on  Crimson  Colonel. 

X — Waltmeyer   Bros,    on  Tormentor. 

4 — Browning  on   Chiefs   Colonel  40th. 

Junior  Yearling  Boar — This  was  one  of 
the  strongest  classes,  and  it  was  a  hard  job 
and  it  took  some  time  for  the  judge  to 
place  the  boars  the  way  he  thought  they 
might  to  go.  There  were  twenty  in  this 
class,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  rippin'  good 
ones.  They  all  had  plenty  of  size  and 
quality,  and  the  blue  ribbon  went  to  the 
good  boar,  King  Gano,  the  750-pound  son 
of  Col.  Gano.  He  was  a  popular  winner, 
and  the  second  place  was  easily  picked  up 
by  the  great  boar  of  Waltmeyer  Brothers, 
I  Am  a  Golden  Model  2d  by  Golden  Model 
Jlst,  one  of  the  best  junior  yearlings  ever 
shown  at  the  fair.  He  was  much  the  same 
type  as  the  other  boar,  and  will  make  a 
great  show  next  year.  Waltmeyer  Brothers 
also  won  fourth  in  this  class  on  a  son  of 
Golden  Model  2d.  He  was  also  an  out- 
.-tanding  good  one.  Awards: 

1 —  Osborne  on  King  Gano. 

2 —  Waltmeyer   Bros,   on   I   Am   a  Golden 
Model  2d. 

3 —  Gawley   on   Nora's   Wonder  Again. 

4 —  Waltmeyer  Bros,   on  a  son  of  Golden 
Model  2d. 

5 —  Economy  Stock  Farm  on  Future  Fame. 

6 —  Harding  on   R.   J.'s  Wonder. 

7 —  Hanks  &  Bishop  on  Wonder's  Model  2d. 

Senior  Boar  Pig — There  were  twenty  cork- 
ing good  entries  in  this  class,  and  a  good 
bunch  of  growthy  fellows,  most  of  them  in 
good  condition.  They  were  smooth,  and  it 
was  a  very  strong  class.  Awards: 

1 —  Browning  on  Drafted. 

2 —  Ashby   on   Nora's  Colonel. 

3 —  Waltmeyer  Bros,  on  Chief's  Model  3d. 

4 —  McDuff   on   Crimson  Wonder  2d. 
Junior    Boar    Pig — The    junior    pig  class 

was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  other  years, 
although  some  very  promising  pigs  were 
shown.  There  were  thirty-five  in  this  class, 
and  the  judge  made  a  mistake  in  the 
opinion  of  many  in  placing  the  good  pig 
of  Waltmeyer  Brothers,  which  had  a  right 
to  first  honors  instead  of  third,  which  It 
drew.  He  was  one  of  the  best  pigs  in  this 
class  that  has  ever  been  shown.  Awards: 

1 — Nauman.     2 — Nauman.     3 — Waltmeyer 
Bros.     4 — Nauman. 


RICH,  level,  productive  land  near 
main-line  railroad;  good  building  ma- 
terial cheap  and  easy  to  get;  good 
water,  fuel,  markets;  free  range;  best 
proposition  yet  offered  for  general 
farming  and  stock-raising. 
Write    NOW.    to — 

INTER-STATE   LAND  COMPANY 
LOCK    BOX    899  OMAHA.  NEB. 


f—  Your  name  and  address 

on  a  postcard  and  mail  it  to 
Jus  today.  See  how  you  can  save  money 
fend  disappointment  by  buying  fencing! 
'made  by  the  mill  that  makes  the  wire  too.  beel 

|iwhj  SQUARE  OEM.  FENCE 

1 1 always  stands  tight  and  trim,  rust  resisting, 
non-sagging,  requires  fewerfence  posts,  easier  I 
put  up  and  lasts  longer.      See  the  1 
SQUARE  DEAL,  double-grip  lock 
,«    n  —the  navy  strand  wires  and  one- 
IVfl    IE1,    pii  ce  stay  wires.   A  postal  brings 
!■!  ,  von  our  FREE  catalog  and  latest 

*   price  list,  also  a  60c  copy  of  ROPP'S 
NEW  LIGHTNING  CALCULATOR  the 

 .,  st  labor.  iirne:  ndm 

■r  published.  Alt  free 

j Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

iL.      1831  Industrial  St, 
PEORIA,  ILL. 


Aged  Sow— This  brought  out  a  grand  lot 
of  good,  big,  strong  sows,  and  It  annoyed 
the  Judge  for  some  time  in  hanging  the 
ribbons.  The  Harding  sow  that  got  first 
was  a  grand  good  individual,  and  Walt- 
meyer Brothers  showed  one  of  the  best 
sows  from  a  breeding  standpoint  that  we 
ever  saw  drove  in  a  ring.  Awards: 

1 —  Harding  on  Robert's  Model. 

2 —  Browning  on   Miss  Flora  2d. 

3 —  Waltmeyer   Bros,    on   Queen  Wonder. 

4 —  Hanks  &  Bishop  on  Belle's  Model. 

5—  Gawley   on   Belle  Wonder. 

6 —  Waltmeyer  Bros,  on  W.  B.'s  Queen. 

7 —  Ashby   on    Kamp's  Queen. 

Senior  Yearling  Sow — There  were  seven 
teen  entries  in  the  senior  yearling  class, 
and  there  were  six  or  seven  that  were  good 
enough  to  be  first  in  any  stock  show  where 
there  is  the  average  competition.  Waltmeyer 
Brothers  showed  one  of  the  grandest  sows 
that  has  ever  been  shown  in  Wild  Eyes 
She  was  a  grand  individual,  and  had  plenty 
of  size  and  quality.  Awards: 

1 —  Waltmeyer  Bros,   on  Wild  Eyes. 

2 —  Browning  on   Helen   Blazes  52d. 

3—  — Hanks  &  Bishop  on  Luck  A. 

4 —  Browning   on   Lucy   Wonder  182d 

5 —  Ashby    on    Col.  Best. 

6 —  Waltmeyer  Bros,  on  Golden  Queen  36th. 

7 —  Economy  Farm  on   Economy  Fame 
Junior  Yearling  Sow — The  junior  yearling 

class  was  large  in  numbers,  and  was  one  of 
the  best  quality  classes  shown.  There  were 
extra  good  individuals  in  competition 
Awards: 

1 —  -Browning  on  Tattle  Tale  35th. 

2 —  Browning  on  Tattle  Tale  32d. 

3 —  Waltmeyer  Bros,  on  Model  Queen  35th 
1 — Gawley   on   Model  Belle. 

5 —  Ashby    on    Ideal  Queen. 

6 —  Ashby    on    Ideal    Queen  2d. 

Senior  Sow  Pig — There  were  a  number  of 
good  ones  in  the  senior  pig  class,  but  out- 
fide  of  a  few  of  the  tops,  it  was  hardly 
up  to  the  standard.  Awards: 

1  and  2 — Browning.  3 — Economy  Stock 
Farm.     4 — Hanks  &  Bishop.     5 — Lynn. 

Junior  Sow  Pig — In  the  junior  pig  class 
there  were  some  good  typy  pigs.  Awards: 
1   and  4 — Nauman.     2  and  3 — Wilson.  5 
and   6 — Waltmeyer  Bros. 

Senior  Champion  Boar — Stevens  on  Big 
Wonder.  Junior  Champion  Boar — Brown- 
ing on  Drafted.  Grand  Champion  Boar — 
Stevens  on  Big  Wonder.  Senior  Champion 
Sow— Waltmeyer  Bros,  on  Wild  Eyes  7th. 
Junior  Champion  Sow — Browning  on  Tattle 
Tale  36th.  Grand  Champion  Sow — Walt- 
meyer Bros,  on  Wild  Eyes  7th. 

Aged  Herd — 1  and  4,  Waltmeyer  Bros.; 
2  and  3,  Browning;  5,  Gawley;  6,  Harding. 

Aged  Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — 1  and  3, 
Waltmeyer  Bros.;  2,  Browning;  4,  Hanks 
&  Bishop;   5,  Economy  Stock  Farm;    6,  Ashby. 

Young  Herd — 1,  Browning;  2,  Waltmeyer 
Bros.;   3,   Ashby;  4,   Economy  Stock  Farm. 

Young  Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — 1,  Brown- 
ing; 2,  Waltmeyer  Bros.;  3,  Ashby;  4, 
Economy  Stock  Farm;  5,  Hanks  &  Bishop. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  Browning;  2  and  3.  Walt- 
meyer Bros.;  4.  Gawley;  5,  Hanks  &  Bishop; 
6,   Ashby;   7,  Harding. 

Produce  of  Sow- — 1,  Browning;  2,  Walt- 
meyer Bros.;  3,  Harding;  4,  Ashby;  5, 
Gawley;    6,    Economy    Stock  Farm. 

Poland  Chinas 
The  Poland  China  show  was  no.t  up  to 
the  standard  in  point  of  numbers.  There 
was  a  big  falling  off  in  entries  tnd  the 
anticipated  number  of  the  big,  coarse  kind 
were  not  there.  The  majority  of  awards 
went  to  the  big,  medium  and  finer  type. 
In  but  one  class,  that  of  the  junior  year- 
ling boars,  was  there  competition  through- 
out among  the  big  ones.  The  boar,  Black 
Big  Knox,  awarded  first  in  class,  was  one 
of  the  biggest  junior  yearlings  ever  shown 
at  Iowa.  The  classes,  as  a  rule,  were  well 
conditioned  and  were  uniformly  good.  Lloyd 
Mug  of  Indiana  placed  the  ribbons-  and 
with  few  exceptions  his  work  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  awards  follow:  Aged 
boar — 1,  Meharry  on  Sultan;  2,  Shivers  on 
Chief  Price  I  Am;  3,  Blake  on  Lyon's  Big 
Bone.  Senior  yearling  boar — 1.  Meharry 
on  Imperator;  2,  Cramer  on  Win  On;  3, 
Risley  on  Dorr's  Kind.  Junior  yearling 
boar — 1,  Overton  on  Black  Big  Knox;  2, 
Young  on  Master  Giant;  3,  Whiting  Farms 
on  Mabel's  Giant.  Senior  boar  pig — 1,  Me- 
harry; 2,  Barker;  3,  Swallow.  Junior  boar 
pig — 1  and  2,  Wilson ;  3,  Meharry.  Aged 
sow — 1,  Meharry;  2,  Stewart;  3,  Whiting. 
Senior  yearling  sow — 1  and  2,  Meharry;  3, 
Paul.  Junior  yearling  sow — 1  and  2.  Me- 
harry; 3  and  4,  Barker.  Senior  sow  pig — 
and  3,  Meharry;  2,  Barker.  Junior  sow 
pig — 1,  Stewart;  2,  Barker;  3,  Hunt.  Aged 
herd — 1  and  2,  Meharry;  3,  Paul.  Aged 
herd  bred  by  exhibitor — Same.  Young  herd 
and  young  herd  bred  by  exhibitor — 1,  Me- 
harry; 2,  Barker;  3,  Paul.  Get  of  sire — 
1  and  2,  Meharry;  3,  Paul.  Produce  of 
sow — 1.  Meharry;  2  and  3.  Wilson.  Senior 
and  grand  chajnpion  boar— Meharry  on 
Sultan.  Junior  champion  boar — Meharry 
on  Banker's  Perfect.  Senior  and  grand 
champion  sow — Meharry  on  Louise  Model  2d. 
Junior   champion   sow — Meharry. 

The  Hampshires 
The  Hampshire  show  held  its  own  in 
numbers  and  the  class  of  individuals  ranked 
better  than  any  previous  show.  The  cham- 
pion boar,  Messenger  Boy,  shown  in  the 
aged  class,  was  of  the  big  kind,  which  was 
a  characteristic  of  the  Hampshire  exhibit. 
The  Beckendorf  herd  of  Iowa  and  the  herd 
of  Roy  E.  Fisher,  Winside,  Neb.,  the  only 
Nebraska  exhibitor,  were  good  winners. 
The  Hampshire  breeders  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  leading  stock  shows  and  are 
doing  much  in  placing  a  big,  practical 
type  of  Hampshires  before  the  public  in 
these  shows.  Wilson  Rowe  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,   made   the  awards. 

Chester  Whites 
The  Chester  Whites  were  about  the  same 
as  usual  in  numbers  and  the  exhibit  was 
uniformly  good.  A  striking  uniformity  in 
type  and  a  well  fitted  lot  of  Chester  Whites 
was  the  usual  comment  placed  on  this 
division.  The  ribbons  were  awarded  by 
W.   A.   Hoover,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Shorthorns 

Counter  attractions  in  the  east  caused 
the  show  of  Shorthorns  at  Iowa  to  suffer 
this  year.  A  number  of  the  stronger  herds 
were  showing  in  the  east  and  other  prom- 
inent herds  in  the  west  will  not  start  until 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair  this  week.  Lack 
of  fitting  was  more  noticeable  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  the  Shorthorn  division 
at  this  show.  T.  E.  Robinson,  Ontario, 
placed  the  awards  as  follows:  Aged  bull 
— 1,  Carpenter  on  Sultan  Mine;  2,  Leemon 
Stock  Farm  on  Lochlin  Dale;  3,  McMillian 
on  Fair  Knight  2d.  Two-year-olds — 1, 
Anoka  Farms  on  Bloster  Fashion;  2,  Burge 
on  Silver  Sultan;  3,  Herkelman  on  True 
Cumberland     3.      Senior    yearling    bull — 1, 


Olaff  on  Pride  of  Elm  Lawn;  2,  Herkelman 
on  Golden  Hampton;  3,  Westrope  on  Scot- 
tish Rex.  Junior  yearling  bull — 1,  Burge 
on  Crusader;  2,  Vaughn  on  Wildwood  Sul- 
tan; 3,  Ahlers  on  Fairview  Sultan.  Senior 
bull  calf — 1  and  2,  Saunders;  3,  Graham. 
Jupnior  bull  calf — 1,  Miller;  2,  Saunders; 
3,  Burge.  Aged  cow — 1,  Carpenter  on  Dale's 
Gift;  2,  Swain  on  Queen  of  the  Grove;  3, 
Ahlers  on  Royal  Queen  5th.  Two-year-olds 
— 1.  Anoka  Farms  on  Maxwalton  Missie  2d; 
2,  Herkelman  on  Mildred  of  Oakland;  3, 
Carpenter  on  Dale's  Gift.  Senior  yearling 
cow — 1,  Saunders  on  Susie  Cumberland  3d; 

2,  Anoka    Farms   on   Dutchess    of  Gloster; 

3,  Grimes  on  British  Countess,.  Junior 
yearling  cow — 1,  Anoka  Farms;  2,  Herkel- 
man; 3,  Carpenter.  Senior  calf — 1,  Anoka 
Farms;  2.  Burge;  3,  Wickersham.  Junior 
calf — 1,  McMillian;  2,  Ahlers;  3,  Graham. 
Senior  and  grand  champion  bull — Carpenter 
on  Sultan  Mine.  Junior  champion  bull — 
Saunders  on  Cumberland  Type.  Senior 
champion  cow — Anoka  Farms  on  Maxwalton 
Missie  2d.  Junior  and  grand  champion  cow 
- — Anoka  Farms  on  Village  Flower  2d.  Aged 
herd — 1,  Anoka  Farms;  2,  Carpenter;  3, 
McMillian.  Young  herd — 1,  Saunders;  2, 
Anoka  Farms;   3,  McMillian.     Get  of  sire 

1  and  2,   Carpenter;   3,   Saundeis.  Produce 
of  cow — 1,   Carpenter;   2,   Anoka  Farms; 
Ahlers. 

Herefords 

The  Hereford  show  at  Iowa  was  one  of 
the  highest  class  cattle  displays  on  the 
grounds.  Four  states  competing  featured 
a  closely  contested  show.  Although  a  larger 
list  than  usual  was  entered,  numbers  were 
less  than  last  year.  J.  C.  Kimser  of  Mos 
cow,  Idaho,  gave  one  of  the  most  efficient 
pieces  of  judging  that  has  ever  been  ren- 
dered by  any  judge  at  the  Iowa  fair.  His 
decisions  were  popular  from  start  to  finish 
The  champions  at  this  show  have  a  strong 
possibility  of  holding  this  distinction 
throughout  the  circuit.  Abundant  quality 
and  clever  fitting  was  the  feature  in  the 
Hereford  division.  From  this  show  the 
herds  split,  some  going  to  Lincoln  and 
others  to  Hamline.  The  awards  follow: 
Aged  bull — 1,  Cudahy  on  Fairfax  16th;  2, 
Harris  on  Prince  Perfection;  3,  Curtice  on 
Don  Perfect.  Two-year-old — 1,  Cudahy  on 
Beau  Fairfax;  2,  McCray  on  Protector  Fair- 
fax; 3,  Karr  on  Beau  Protector.  Senior 
yearling  bull — 1,    Harris   on   Repeater  7th 

2,  Harris  on  Gay  Lad  9th;  3,  Curtice  on 
Perfect  Donald.  Junior  yearling  bull— 1, 
Tow  on  Fairview  Prince;  2,  Harris  on  Gay 
Lad  12th;  3,  Cudahy  on  Carlo.  Senior  bull 
calf — 1,  Curtice;  2,  McCray;  3,  Gibbons  & 
Son.     Junior  bull  calf — 1,  Curtice;   2,  Tow; 

3,  Cudahy.  Aged  cow — 1,  Cudahy  on  Per- 
fection Lass;  2,  McCray  on  Nora  Fairfax; 
3,  Harris  on  Disturber's  Lassie  4th.  Two- 
year-old — 1,  Harris  on  Harris'  Princess  216; 
2,  Tow  on  Defender's  Lassie  2d;  3,  McCray 
on  Virginia  Fairfax.  Senior  yearling  heifer 
— 1,  McCray  on  Joan  Fairfax;  2,  Tow  on 
Disturber's  Lassie  6th;  3,  Cudahy  on  Pearl 
Donald.  Junior  yearling  heifer — 1,  Harris 
on  Miss  Repeater  11th;  2,  McCray  on  Ger- 
trude Fairfax;  3,  Tow  on  Disturber's  Lassie 
7th.  Senior  calf — 1.  McCray;  2,  Tow;  3, 
Curtice.  Junior  calf — 1,  Cudahy;  2,  Mc- 
Cray; 3,  Curtice.  Senior  champion  bull — 
Cudahy  on  Fairfax  16th;  Junior  and  grand 
champion  bull — Harris  on  Repeater  7th; 
Senior  and  grand  champion  cow — Cudahy  on 
Perfection  Lass.  Junior  champion  cow — ■ 
Harris  on  Miss  Repeater  11th.     Aged  herd 

1,  Harris;  2,  McCray;  3,  Cudahy.  Young 
herd — 1,  Harris;   2.  McCray;   3,  Tow. 
Angus 

The  Angus  herds  this  year  at  the  Iowa 
fair  were  in  excellent  condition  and  no 
stronger  array  of  "doddies"  has  ever  been 
exhibited  here.  W.  A.  McHenry  of  Deni- 
son,  Iowa,  maintained  the  winning  record 
that  his  herd  has  held  for  the  past  ten 
years.  E.  T.  Davis  placed  the  awards. 
Galloways 

One  Iowa  and  two  Kansas  herds  were 
represented  in  this  division.  C.  S.  Hecht- 
ner,  Sheriton,  Iowa,  won  his  usual  large 
percentage  of  ribbons  with  a  strong  line  of 


HORSES 


I'm  a  Farmer 

the  same  as  you  and  love 
to  take  good  care  of  big 
horses.  My  big  bunch  of 
regist'd  Percheron  studs, 
weanlings  to  4  yrs.  old, 
are  the  class  you  will 
like;  money  makers  for 
you  at  my  breeder's 
prices.  East  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R.  7.  CHARITON.  IOWA 


BERKSHIRES 

Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIG  KIND. 
TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address: 
J.   K.   HONEYWELL  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


__JDUROCjJERSEYS  

Growthy  DDROC  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF  and  GOLDEN  WONDER  ORION. 
D.  W.  KANE  WISNER,  NEB 


home-bred   and   imported   cattle.     The  two 
Kansas   herds   made   very  strong  showings 
Charles   Escher,    Jr.,    did   the  judging. 
Polled  Durliams 

Miller  of  Indiana  is  again  on  the  western 
circuit  with  an  outstanding  exhibit  of 
Polled  Durhams.  He  met  at  Iowa  with  the 
Achenbach  Brothers'  herd  from  Washing- 
ton, Kansas,  and  a  herd  from  Hoopeston. 
Illinois,  and  was  a  substantial  winner  over 
these  herds.  The  exhibit  throughout  in 
this   division    was  commendable. 

The  Draft  Horse  Show 

The  usual  number  of  importers  were  not 
at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  this  year,  but  en- 
tries from  Iowa  studs  made  the  strongest 
line-up  of  Iowa  hor.es  ever  exhibited  at  this 
fair.  The  class  of  horses  shown  by  Iowa 
breeders  certainly  places  Iowa  horsemen  in 
the  limelight  for  quality  and  type.  Tin- 
show  was  essentially  a  state  show.  It  In- 
cluded a  wonderful  lot  of  good  horses  in 
all  of  the  classes  anil  many  of  the  entries 
were  sensational.  The  Percheron  yearling 
fillies  were  the  greatest  class  and  furnished 
a  feature  of  the  show.  There  were  thirty 
four  yearling  fillies  shown  and  ten  or  fifteen 
of  these  were  of  first  prize  calibre  in  the 
average  horse  show.  The  first  prize  in 
this  class  was  later  made  grand  champion 
and    sold    for  $2,000. 


Cheaper  Than  Wood 


and  a  whole  lot  bet- 
ter. For  genuine  Ed- 
wards STEKL  Shin- 
gles never  rot,  nev«  r 
catch  fire.  And  they 
come  in  big  clusters 
of  ICO,  hence  mut  h 
easier  put  cm  than 
wood  shingles.  Made 
with  the  Ertwart'.a 
"Tightoote"  Process 
and  Edwards  pi  tent 


Interlocking  Device.    No  rust  or  leaky  joints 


Edwards 


STEEL 


Shingles 


Sold  direct  from  factory,  all  freight  paid.    P.  -lul  brii 
Catalog^!!;  and  amazingly  low  prices.    Give  size  of  roof, 
if  possible,  so  we  can  quote  von  our  pricos  on  completed 
job.   Send  postal  toilay  and  we  ll  answor  by  rotur '  mail 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

9317-9367  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Chit 


No  More 
Blacktei 


VACCINATE 


BLACKLECOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLECOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 


Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke.  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,    •  MICHIGAN. 


Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 

SIRED   BY    CRITIC    B.,    CRIMSON   WONDER    10TH,    C'LEATHAM'S    PRIDE    2D  AND 


CRIMSON  C, 
C.  E.  CLAUFF 


EARLY    GROWTHY    PIGS    PRICED  REASONABLE. 

CENTRAL   CITY,  NEBRASKA 


Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING.  CRIMSON  C,  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  I'D,  GOLDEN  MODEL 

AGAIN,  and  PARKDALE  WONDER.     Mostly  early  farrow  and   priced  to  move. 
J.  T.  ARMSTRONG  &  SONS  (  LARKS,  NEBRASKA 

POLAND  CHINAS 

WILLE'S  GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Spring  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO.  SMOOTH  WONDER,   A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

son    of   LONG   WONDER.      WRITE    ME    FOR    PRICES    AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
FRED    WILLE  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 

Growthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

By   BIG   ELKHORN  BOY,    Gl'Y'S   PRICE  S   LIKENESS   and  others. 
MATHER  &  WOLF  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


Raise 


IZ  Holstein  Friesian  Bull 

by  breeding  your  best  cow  to  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PLUS,  who  is  a 
brother  to  a.  $10,000  bull,  and  whose  dam  is  a  sister  to  the  World's 
Record  44.15  pound  $10,000  K.  P.  LASS. 

Write   for  prices   and   particulars   on    one   or   more  cows. 


Nelson  Brothers 


Stromsburg,  Neb. 


FRIESLAND   FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segi» 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 
..Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis.    200  Bee  Bid?.,    Omaha.  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individual!,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central   City,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
Hnisteln-Frlesian  Asso.  Bx  134.  Brattlehoro.Vt. 


THREE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — One  4-year-old  tried  bull,  and  two  young  calves.  Tried  bull  Is  a  son  of 
PRIDE  JOSIE;  one  year,  724  pounds  butter.  Dams  of  each  making  yearly  records. 
C.   W.  CULVER  &   SON    ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

 BERKSHIRE*  

6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.    ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Cushman's  Berkshires 

Limited  number  of  herd  heading  spring 
boars  by  ROSE  HILL  BARON  for  sale 
at  low  figures.     Address — 

GF-IIRGF,   8.   fl'SllMAV  YORK.  nkr. 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODY  10TH. 
r.HflRfiR  PORTER  STANTON.  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


Merrick's  Big  Type  Durocs 

GROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS    FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON    WONDER   AND    GOLDEN    MODEL   BREEDING.  ADDRESS— 
F.   E.   MERRICK  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND    CHOICE    LINE    OF    SPRING    BOARS    FOR  SALE. 

CRITIC   AND  WALLACE'S  WONDER  BREEDING. 
H.  D.  GEIKENS  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

40   Spring  and  Fall  Boars  40 


BIG-TYPE     DUKOCS     WITH  QUALITY 


J.   J.  BEEHRLE 


OF   BOARS   FOR   SALE.  ADDRESS- 


CHOICE  LOT 


ORD,  NEBRASKA 


K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL.  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS  PILGER,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  MALES 

Sired  by  BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL,  B.  & 
G.'s  WONDER,  CRIMSON  BOY  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 
SFRCK    &   LAMSON  NELIGH,  NEB. 

YOUNG  S    DUROCS    AND  SHORTHORNS 

Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK,  NEB. 

POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthy      spring      males      by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,   a  son  of  LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.   L.   POTTEIGER       FULLERTON,  NEB. 

HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also    price    a    few    sows    for    fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON      GENOA,  NEB. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and  if  not  as  described  will  pay  express. 
A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON,  NEB. 

Hoegh's   Duroc  Bargains 

25   good  spring  boars  to   close   out  at  low 
prices.      Col.    Perf.,    Crimson    Wonder  and 
Improver   breeding.     Address — 
H.  J.  HOEGH  HAMPTON,  NEB. 


The  Prize 
Winning 


Tony  B 


TONY  B.,  a  2d  prize  winner  by  Red  Echo 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.    A  limited 
number  of  growthy  big-type  spring  and  fall 
boars  for  sale.     Address  or  visit — 
J.   A.  JACOBSEN  MARQUETTE,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

BY      GOLDEN      MODEL      4TH,  FANCY 

WONDER   AND  OTHERS. 
Also    matured    sows    bred    for    fall  litters. 
CLARENCE   WALLACE       WISNER,  NEB. 


Durocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOR 

SALE.      GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.    B.    HALL  ARCADIA,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance.  Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE   STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes,  Mgr.        PLAINVIEW,  NEB. 


Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eighty  spring  pigs.  Spring  boars  for  sale. 
SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  SIOUX  WONDER. 
C.  F.   SANDAHL  WAKEFIELD,  NEB. 


KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.    M.    KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.   J.   KUZEL  CLARK  SON,  NEB 


BRADISH  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  by  RAY'S  MONARK  WON- 
DER,   LA    FALLETTH    TOP   and  VALLEY 

KING.     Fall   Sale  October  8th. 
HENRY    AASE  BRADISH,  NEB. 


Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Maies 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F.    A.    SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K.,  MODEL  AGAIN 
and    PARKDALE    WONDER.      Write  me 

for    prices    and  description. 
GEORGE   AVERILL      FULLERTON.  NEB. 


Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANO,  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 


RED  POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son   of   One   Price.       Also   a   few  females. 
M.   H.    CHRISTIANSEN   &  SON 
Plalnview,  Nebraska 


POLAND  CHINAS 

"Jumbo   The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW. 
O.  O.   JONES  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


Poland  Boars 

SPRING    BOARS    BY    A    SON  OF 
_      .  THE    BIG  ORPHAN. 

1.  O  COOPER 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

FINE     LOT     OF     YOUNG  RAMS 
FOR  SALE. 

MILFORD,  NEBRASKA 


I  GUARANTEE  ALL  NEBRASKA  FARMER  ADVERTISERS— S.  R.  McKELVIE 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 
The  services  of  our  field  man  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  Is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  Instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  tnis  office  early 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— S.  R.  McKelvie.  Publisher. 

O.    I.   PURDY,  Fieldman 

Wolf   Brothers'  Horses 

We  are  advised  from  Julius  Wolf  of  the 
above  firm,  that  he  left  Europe  on  August 
16  with  a  consignment  of  Percheron  and 
Belgian  draft  stallions  and  mares  and 
expects  to  ship  them  direct  to  Lincoln, 
where  they  will  be  shown  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair.  Mr.  Wolf  writes  that  good 
horses  are  very  scarce  and  high,  but  says 
that  he  has  been  very  successful  in  securing 
the  best  bunch  that  ever  has  been  imported 
by  them.  They  invite  their  friends  and 
customers  to  visit  their  exhibiL  in  Barn  3. 

Paulsen's  Hampshlres 

One  of  the  prominent  Hampsnire  breeders 
in  the  west  is  C.  P.  Paulsen  of  Nora,  Neb. 
Mr.  Paulsen  has  been  raising  Hampshires 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  a  very 
large  well  bred  herd.  At  the  present_  time 
he  has  in  his  herd  a  choice  lot  of  good, 
big  fall  boars,  and  on  October.  10  at  Fre- 
mont, Neb.,  he  will  hold  a  public  sale  and 
will  sell  sixty-five  head  of  boars,  forty  of 
which  will  be  fall  yearlings,  and  twenty- 
five  spring  yearlings1.  The  fall  boars  are  by 
Everett  True  3d,  Paulsen's  Chief,  and  Com- 
peer 4779,  and  the  spring  yearlings  are  by 
Nebraska  Top  5053,  and  the  above  sires.  It 
will  be  an  offering  which  stockmen  and 
breeders  should  attend,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  buy  boars  there  at  absolutely  their 
own  prices.  Mr.  Paulsen  is  making  this 
sale  at  Fremont  on  account  of  the  drouth 
conditions  in  his  part  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Paulsen  has  given  his  herd  the  simultaneous 
treatment  and  his  hogs  are  coming  along 
in  nice  shape.  The  boars  which  he  will 
put  in  this  offering  are  out  of  good,  big, 
strong,  deep-bodied  sows,  and  they  will  go 
out  and  sire  good,  strong  litters.  Notice 
other  announcements  in  regard  to  this 
offering. 

Gibbon's  Herefords 

One  of  the  prominent  herds  of  White 
Faces  in  Iowa  is  the  one  owned  by  O.  S. 
Gibbon  &  Son  of  Atlantic.  They  have  an 
up-to-date  240-acre  farm,  just  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  town,  and  a  cattle  barn  54xSG 
feet,  with  enough  box  stalls  to  look  after 
the  entire  show  herd.  They  have  been  rais- 
ing the  pure  breds  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  have  established  in  their  herd  a  very 
uniform  size.  One  of  the  first  herd  bulls 
which  they  used  to  good  advantage  was 
Betsy's  March  On,  by  March  On  16th,  and 
out  of  an  Anxiety  4th  bred  dam.  This  bull 
was  in  the  herd  for  four  seasons,  and  a 
number  of  their,  females  now  in  their  breed- 
ing herd  are  by  him.  There  will  also  be 
a  number  of  his  daughters  in  their  March  11 
sale.  Betsy's  March  On  was  a  big,  growthy 
fellow  and  would  weigh  around  2,200  pounds. 
He  sired  a  great  many  things  of  show- 
yard  characteristic,  and  his  stuff  has1  always 
been  eagerly  sought  after.  This  bull  was 
followed  by  Gen.  G.,  a  son  of  Move  On  by 
March  On  5th,  a  half  brother  to  March  On 
16th,  the  sire  of  Betsy's  March  On.  They 
exercised  good  judgment  in  placing  this 
bull  in  their  herd,  as  it  gave  them  good 
line  breeding  and  it  has  proven  very  satis- 
factory. He  is  still  doing  service  in  the 
herd,  and  he  has  sired  them  a  great  lot  of 
stuff.  About  three-fourths  of  their  show 
herd  this  year  are  by  this  bull.  His  dam 
is  by  Earl  of  Shadeland  72d.  This  bull, 
assisted  in  the  herd  by  Good  Lad,  was 
sired  by  Prince  Lad  31st,  and  out  of  the 
great  producing  show  cow  Priscilla.  She 
was  sired  by  Move  On,  making  her  a  half 
sister  to  the  herd  bull,  Gen.  G.  They  are 
showing  two  senior  calves  by  Good  Lad, 
and  they  are  corking  good  ones.  On  March 
11  they  will  hold  their  first  public  auc- 
tion, and  in  this  sale  they  expect  to  sell 
fifty-five  head — twenty  bulls  and  thirty-five 
females.  The  bulls  will  be  all  long  year- 
lings, including  the  bulls  which  they  have 
in  the  show  herd  in  the  circuit  this  year. 
Most  of  the  bulls  in  this  offering  will  be 
sired  by  their  strong  breeding  bull,  Gen.  G. 
There  will  be  cows  in  the  sale  with  calves 
at  foot  and  others  bred  to  Gen.  G.  and 
Good  Lad.  Note  their  winnings  at  the 
different  stock  shows,  mention  of  which 
will  be  made  in  this  paper. 

Waltmeyer's  Dur«cs 

But  few  breeders  in  the  Duroc  Jersey 
business  have  made  the  remarkable  show- 
ing from  a  strictly  breeder's  and  show- 
man's standpoint  as  have  Waltmeyer 
Brothers,  the  noted  Duroc  Jersey  breeders 
of  Melbourne,  Iowa  .  They  have  been  con- 
sistent winners  since  they  entered  the 
show  business,  and  Golden  Model  breeding 
has  been  distributed  in  many  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  United  States,  and  It  has 
always  made  good.  Some  of  the  strongest 
breeding  sires  in  the  state  of  Nebraska 
have  come  from  the  Waltmeyer  herd,  and 
they  breed  the  big,  smooth,  easy-feeding 
kind.  As  usual,  Waltmeyer  Brothers  are 
out  with  their  show  herd  this  year,  and 
their  herd  is  winning  their  share  of  the 
ribbons.  On  September  30,  at  their  farm 
at  Melbourne,  Iowa,  they  will  hold  a  public 
sale,  and  in  this  offering  they  will  sell 
forty  head  of  boars,  including  the  show 
boar,  High  Model,  one  of  the  best  boars 
that  has  ever  been  shown  at  any  stock 
show.  He  was  the  champion  of  1912, 
headed  the  first  prize  aged  herd,  was  the 
first  in  his  class  in  Iowa  this  year,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  should  have  received 
the  championship  ribbon.  He  is  a  remark- 
able boar  in  several  respects,  and  the 
breeder  who  puts  him  in  his  herd  will  find 
him  a  valuable  sire.  Another  one  of  their 
attractions  will  be  Golden  Model  31st.  He 
is  not  only  a  show  boar,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  breeding  boars  that  Golden  Model 
2d  ever  sired.  He  was  a  sire  of  the  second 
prize  Junior  yearling  at  Iowa,  and  it  was 
a  hard  proposition  for  the  judge  to  keep 
from  placing  him  first.  He  is  an  excep- 
tionally strong  sire,  and  any  breeder  can 
put  him  into  his  herd  at  a  good  long  price 
and  he  will  make  good.  There  will  be  two 
fall  boars  in  the  sale  and  two  spring  year- 
lings by  Golden  Model  2d,  three  spring  pigs 
by  High  Model,  ten  spring  pigs  by  Sensa- 
tion Wonder,  four  spring  boars  by  Crimson 
Wonder  Again,  one  spring  yearling  by  W. 


B.  Model  Chief,  and  five  spring  boars  by 
I  Am  Golden  Model  2d,  the  great  yearling 
which  Waltmeyer  Brothers  are  keeping  In 
their  herd  to  do  herd  service.  Waltmeyer 
Brothers  have  been  raising  Durocs  for  about 
twelve  years,  and  for  the  past  five  years 
they  have  been  short.  Last  year  they  won 
127  ribbons  at  four  state  shows  under  four 
different  judges  and  never  got  below 
fourth.  They  were  recognized  as  our  best 
breeders  when  they  got  hold  of  Golden 
Model,  a  boar  that  did  service  in  this  herd 
for  five  years.  Following  Golden  Model, 
came  Golden  Model  2d.  These  two  boars 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
reputation  that  Waltmeyer  Brothers  have. 
They  certainly  are  showing  and  raising  the 
kind  that  the  breeders  want,  and  when  you 
buy  in  this  herd  you  buy  from  the  best 
breeders  in  the  business.  Their  sow  sale 
last  spring  was  the  highest  in  the  corn 
belt,  making  an  average  of  $114  on  the 
sows  sold.  In  their  coming  sale  of  Sep- 
tember 30  they  will  have  a  choice  selection 
of  boars  that  can  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage by  breeders  who  want  extra  good 
herd  males. 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 
27 — Robert  Leisy.  Wisner,  Neb. 
.  30 — Waltmeyer   Bros.,  Melbourne, 

1 —  John    Bader,    Scribner,  Neb. 

2 —  George  Briggs,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

6 —  William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 

7 —  F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 

8 —  Henry   Aase,   Bradish,  Neb. 

9 —  M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

10—  J.    J.    Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 

13—  M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  Valley,  Ia. 

14 —  G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 

14 —  Frank  Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 

15—  W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons,  Tecumseh. 
15 — Emil  Anderson,   Edgar,  Neb. 

15 —  Fred   Swan,    Missouri   Valley,  Ia. 

16 —  Theo.  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. " 

20 —  Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 

21—  J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
25 — Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 
30 — A.  T.  Cross,   Guide  Rock,  Neb. 

30 —  J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

31 —  Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal.  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
1 — D.    C.   Lonergan,   Florence,  Neb. 

4 —  Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  Ia. 

6 — G.   B.  Van  Kleeck,   Central  City. 

11 —  Gilbert   Johnson,   Osceola,  Neb. 
13 — C.   B.   Powers,   Aurora,  Neb. 

16 — Thos.   A.   Shattuck,   Hastings,  Neb. 
18 — C.  H.  Harper,   Benkelman,  Neb. 
18 — Iver  S.   Johnson,   Stanton,  Nth. 

20 —  Wm.  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 
18 — Joshua   Morgan,   Hardy,  Neb. 

21 —  C.  W.  Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 

22—  J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son,  Mlnden,  Neb. 

23—  W.  J.  Crow,  Webb,  Iowa. 

25— J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 

27—  C.    C.    Ellis,    Bellwood,  Neb. 

29 — Tlmm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 

28—  O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks,  Neb. 

29 —  Albert  Smith   &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 
1 — Fred    Hassler,    Manning,  Ia. 

5 —  H.  O.  Williamion,  Herman,  Neb. 

12 —  Mrs.    Aug.    Gorder   &   Son,  Platta- 
mouth,  Neb. 

13 —  Harry    Dodds.    Florence,  Neb. 

Polled  Durhams 
15 — Walker  Bros.,   Ord,  Neb. 


Shorthorns 

Oct.  15 — L.    B.    Branson,    Ord,  Neb. 

Herefords 
Mar.  10 — A.   F.   Hager,   Avoca,  Ia. 

Mar.  11 — O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  Ia. 

Hampshires 

Oct.  10 — C.    P.    Paulsen,    Nora,    Neb.  Sale 

at   Fremont,  Neb. 
Nov.    3 — A.    G.    Mills,    Spencer,    Iowa.  Sale 

at  Spencer. 
Nov.  4— H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  Iowa.  Sale 

at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  ££' 


Blf  Money 


How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
6,   1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.  B.   Carpenter,   Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  "i!5SS" 

Live     Stock  Auctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in    the    country.         WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK   AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be     pleased    to     communicate  with 
parties  wanting  fall   dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.   THOMPSON       YORK.  NEB. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nafl  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.    For  terms  and   dates  address 

D.    H.  CUNNINGHAM 
%  Citizens'  Nat  1  Bank  WAYNE,  NEB. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE  STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

Sells  all   Breeds;   Cattle   Sales  a  Specialty. 
WRITE   FOR  DATES. 
NORTH  BEND,  NEBRASKA 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Calves  for  Sale 

Will  book  orders  for  calves  from  15/16 
or  better  grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers 
that  will  freshen  this  fall  and  early  win- 
ter. These  calves  are  from  good  milkers 
and  from  thoroughbred  bull  from  A.R.O. 
cow.  His  calves  are  well  marked;  mostly 
white.  Bulls  $20;  heifers  $25;  5  days  old, 
crated  and  delivered  at  depot.  Will  sell 
two  thoroughbred  bulls,  one  ready  for 
service  in  December  or  January;  other 
next  spring.      Prices  on  application. 

RIVERVIEW     STOCK  FARM 
C.  J.   Furry,  Prop.  Franklin,  Neb. 


Wednesday,  September   3,  1913. 
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JPOLAND  CHINAS 

Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  number  of  iowb  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE. 
H.   C.   MEINHOLD.   Stromshurg,  Nebraska 

Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  of  early  farrow  for  iale. 
They    represent    big    breeding,     and  are 

growthy  for  their  ages. 
JIM   HUTCHINSON ELGIN,  NEB. 


Hornby  Bros.1  Polands 

200  spring  pigs.  Early  spring  males  for 
sale  by  BIG  BOY  by  Long  Boy  and 
ROYAL  CHIEF  by  Blue  Valley  Chief 
HORNBY    BROTHERS      WTNSIDE.  NEB 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  1990(5,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Writs  your  wants 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB 


I 


MEYER'S    BIG    TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.  Early  pigs  with 
heavy    bone.     PRICES  REASONABLE. 

H.  H.    MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 

Shorthorns  and  Polands 

Growthy  spring  males  carrying  the  blood 
of  big  type  boars,  and  serviceable  SHORT- 
HORN BULLS  for  sale. 

C.  J.  ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR  SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL    and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.  H.  SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 

I,  000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE 
ET>     IMEFEY  NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 

Kipple's  Poland  Boars 

OF  BIG  TYPE 

I  have,  popular  breeding  and  good  type  In 
my  herd.  Will  sell  good  young  boars  cheap 
WILLIAM  KIPPLE  COLUMBUS.  NEB. 

Regier's  Big  POLANDS 

Boars  by  JUMBO  THE  GREAT  and  LONG 
CHIEF,    JR.     Herd    headed    by    BIG  OR- 
PHAN  WONDER,    by   The    Big  Orphan. 
J.  K.  BEGIER  HENDERSON.  NEB. 

HEALEY'S  Fall  aud  Spring  Boars 

Some  outstanding  fall  males  sired  by  LING- 
FORDS    CHOICE;    also    spring    males  by 
him  out  of  good  producing  dams. 
J.   H.   WEAT-Y  MANILLA.  IOWA 

Lawson's  Big  Type 

POLANDS 

Biff,  growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by 
LONG  KING'S  EQUAL  and  A  WONDER 
JUMBO,  out  of  big,  deep-bodied  sows. 
TOP  SPRING  BOARS.  Prices  reasonable. 
JOHN    B,    LAWSON        OLARINDA.  IOWA 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 

Everything  at  private 
sale.  All  immane  from 
cholera.  Write  ui.  We 
guarantee    to  please. 

THOS,    F.  MILLER 
Rt.  No.  6,  YORK,  NEB. 


HAMPSHXRES 

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific   strains.     Choice   spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.  V.  HARVEY  CULBERTSON.  NEB. 

BIG,  GROWTHY  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeKALB'S  BUNG  and  others.  Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.  PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D.  A.  REDTOER  MTT.FORO.  NEB. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS   of   both    sexes   for    sale  reasonable. 

Big  Type   and   Good  Breeding. 
CHA8.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 

O.  I.  C.'s   OR  CHESTER  WHITES 
Large,  smooth,  extra  heavy  boned  bred  sows 
and   spring   males  and   gilts.     Prices  low. 
I.  E.  BURTON  MAYWOOD,  NEB. 

____HEREFORDS^  

HEREFORD  BULLS 

By    such     sires    as    BEAU     DONALD  2D, 

JASON,    FENIS    and  PERFECTOR. 
GROWTHY,      SERVICEABLE  FELLOWS. 
P.  E.  MrDONAT.D  TEKAMAH.  NEB 

SHORTHORNS 

SECRET  HERO,  SCOTCH  HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Dual-purpose 
herd  of  Shorthorns.  Address — 
IRVTN    E.    WILSON      BELVTDERE.  NEB. 


JPAMWORTHS^ 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Tamworth  Hogs 
D.  SECORD,  Sumner,  Neb. 


CONTROLLING  CANADA  THISTLES 

This  is  the  title  of  a  recent  bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  distribution  and 
the  methods  of  control  of  the  Canada 
thistle,  from  which  we  have  con- 
densed the  following: 

This  weed  occurs  in  the  northern 
states  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  west 
to  North  Dakota  and  Kansas,  and  in 
the  Pacific  coast  region  from  Wash- 
ington to  northern  California.  The 
thistle  may  be  identified  by  its  erect, 
above-ground  stems,  one  to  three  feet 
in  heights,  its  lobed  and  spiny  leaves, 
somewhat  downy  on  the  surface,  and 
by  its  flowers  which  are  usually  rose 
purple,  one-half  to  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  clustered  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches. 

The  Canada  thistle  is  a  perennia1 
and  propagates  itself  by  underground 
stems  and  by  seeds.  It  spreads  intr 
new  localities  chiefly  by  its  seeds 
which  are  smooth,  brown,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  have  a 
tuft  of  hairs  on  the  end  which  bear? 
them  up  and  allows  the  wind  to  carry 
them  about.  The  seed  may  be  in  smai1 
grain  seed,  in  hay  or  in  grass  and 
clover  seed,  and  spread  in  that  way 

After  the  weed  has  obtained  a  foot- 
hold, the  best  way  to  eradicate  it  is 
to  prevent  it  from  sending  up  above- 
ground  stems.  If  this  can  be  done 
the  roots  will  finally  die.  This  is  the 
primary  principle  to  work  on.  The 
top  of  the  plant  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  lungs  of  animals,  and  if 
the  plant  is  continually  deprived  of 
those  parts  it  will  be  unable  to  live. 
When  fighting  thistles,  it  is  necessary 
to  fight  to  a  finish,  for  that  is  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  successfully. 

There  are  several  methods  of  keep- 
ing down  this  above-ground  growth 
and  killing  the  weeds,  and  the  one  to 
use  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
and  the  nature  of  the  field  in  which 
it  is  found.  Usually  some  form  of 
clean  cultivation  to  destroy  the  tops 
is  the  best  method  to  use,  either  with 
a  crop  or  by  bare  fallow.  Crops  may 
be  grown  on  the  land  that  will  smother 
the  thistles.  Such  crops  as  alfalfa, 
clover,  millet,  grasses,  sorghum,  hemp 
and  buckwheat  will  keep  down  the  top 
growth  of  the  plant  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  crowd  out  the  roots.  The 
land  should  be  continuously  occupied 
by  such  crops  in  order  that  the 
thistles  have  no  chance  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  crops.  This 
method  is  best  adapted  to  soils  that 
are  deep  and  productive,  and  where 
crops  grow  well.  Alfalfa  is  probably 
the  best  crop  to  use  for  this  purpose. 

When  thistles  are  numerous  in  the 
pastures,  it  is  possible  to  restrict  their 
growth  and  kill  them  by  the  use  of 
salt,  providing  cattle  and  sheep  have 
access  to  the  pastures.  In  their 
efforts  to  get  the  salt,  the  cattle  or 
sheep  will  trample  down  the  stalks 
and  kill  them.  It  is  more  effective  to 
allow  the  thistles  to  grow  until  they 
start  to  bloom  and  then  cut  them  off 
close  to  the  ground  and  sprinkle  salt 
on  each  new  shoot  that  starts  up. 

The  application  of  plant  poisons  to 
kill  the  weed  has  not  proved  very 
practicable.  The  tops  may  be  in- 
jured by  them,  but  they  usually  make 
a  new  growth  at  once  when  the 
poisons  are  discontinued.  Cultivation 
seems  to  be  the  best  means  of  con- 
trolling and  killing  them. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


UTILIZING  THE   TURN  ROWS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Here  is  a 
plan  that  I  have  found  very  practi- 
cable as  well  as  profitable.  In  the 
place  of  bare  or  half-cropped  head- 
lands or  turn  rows  I  have  seeded 
mine  down  to  alfalfa.  I  leave  them 
about  forty  feet  wide.  It  does  not 
seem  to  injure  the  alfalfa  seriously 
to  turn  any  machine,  except  a  disk, 
around  on  it  and  that  is  unnecessary. 
I  even  turn  a  walking  plow  on  it  by 
tipping  the  implement  over  on  the 
land  side.  To  cut  these  strips  it  is 
best  to  start  in  the  middle  and  return, 
cutting  the  back  swath. 

Gage  Co.  J.  H.  TUBBS. 


Here  is  a  report  of  wheat  grown 
by  dry  farming  methods  in  Hitchcock 
county  this  year,  as  given  by  the 
Stratton  News:  "August  Sesens 
threshed  his  summer-tilled  wheat 
Monday.  There  was  just  six  acres 
in  the  tract,  and  the  total  amount 
received  from  it  was  193  bushels,  or 
thirty-two  and  one-sixth  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  ground  was  prepared 
and  planted  under  the  Campbell  sys- 
tem, and  shows  what  can  be  raised 
in  a  dry  season  under  this  method 
of  farming." 


CRIMSON  WONDER  3d  and  C.  H.'S  SPECIAL 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.        ALSO    FALL    BOARS    BY    THE    ABOVE  SIRES. 

GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  WITH  QUALITY  AND  SIZE. 
P.  W.  WEBKRG  DENISON,  IOWA 

Growthy  Spring  Males  for  Sale 

SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CRIMSON  OF  CRIMSON  WONDER.     OTHERS  BY 


HENRY  WERNIMONT 


H.  W.'s  COLONEL  AND  CHERRY  CHIEF. 


OHIOWA,  NEBRASKA 


SAYNE'S  BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

Herd  headed   by  three   big-type   boars,   with   quality:   B.   &  R.'a  WONDER.  WONDER 

IMPROVED  and  BAYNE'S  CRITIC.     SELECT   SPRING  BOARS   FOR  SALE. 

t.  O.   BAYXE  AURORA.  NEBRASKA 

The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.    I  HAVE  A 
HOICE    LOT    OF    HERD    HEADING    BOARS    FOR    SALE    BY    THEM.  ADDRESS— 
DAVID   BOESIGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 

Me  doc  Jr.,  and  Golden  Rod  Hero 


>UKOC  BOARS. 


K.    R.  DANIELSON 


CHOICE  BITNCH  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  OF  MEDOC  AND 
GOLDEN  MODEL  BREEDING.  ADDRESS- 


OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Harney's   Immune  Durocs 

iOLD  MODEL,  THE  BIGGEST  SON  OF  THE  OLD  HERO,  GOLDEN  MODEL,  HEADS 
IERD.  BIG,  GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  STOCK  IMMUNE. 
>l.  O.  HARNEY  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 

Golden  Model  Again  and  Dusty  Crimson  Durocs 

-.PRING  AND  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE  FROM  IMMUNE  SOWS.     The  two  above  sires 
re  big  type  and  show  breeding.     BOARS  FOR  SALE  ARE  GOOD.     ADDRESS — 
G.  E.  SAMUELSON  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

 POLAND^  CHmAS_  

Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

Simultaneous  treatment.  Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
COLUMBUS.   BOBEBT  A.  SCHUG,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 

LORG  E'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.  SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  BY  PAWNEE 
MASTIFF,    A    SON    OF    KING    MASTIFF;    OTHERS    BY    BIG    ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS. 
HENRY   LORC.E  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

1 30  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
FRANK  DVORAK  HOWELL8.  NEBRASKA 

Poland  China  SPRING  BOARS 

By  Columbus,  Mable's  Wonder,  Smooth  Bij  Bone  and  Gold  Dust  Hadley. 
0.  J.  McCULLOUGH  CLABKS,  NEBRASKA 

ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lanier's  Chief 
Priee,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable, 
C.  R.  ADAMS  LA  FUEL,  NEB. 

Tom  Sampson  and  Big  Commander  Polands 

TWO    OF    THE    BEST    BIG    POLAND    BOARS    WITH    QUALITY.      BOAR    PIGS  BY 

THESE    SIRES    FOR    SALE    REASONABLE.       ADDRESS — 
MORRIS  FOWLER  ARCADIA.  NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY    BIG,    HEAVY-BONED    SPRING    BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 


FOR  SALE. 
BEALL  &  JACKSON 


THEY    ARE    HERD  HEADERS. 


ADDRESS— 

ROOA,  NEBRASKA 


HARPER'S  BIG  POLAN OS— PRIVATE  SALE 

THIRTY  HEAD  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  PRIVATE  TREATY.    The  best  bunch 
I  ever  raised.     Sired  by  HARPER'S  HADLEY  64351,  PANORAMA   3D  and  others,  and 
FROM   BIG-BONED   DAMS.     PRICED   FOR   QUICK   SALE.  ADDRESS — 
C.  H.  HARPER  BENKELMAN,  NEBRASKA 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RTLFY  BROTHERS  ATRTQN,  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY    SHORTHORN    BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED     BY     MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

-ilRED   MOSTLY    BY    RED   ARCHER.       THIS   BULL   ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;   SOME  TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BFHKTRK.  SR.  PENPEB.  NEBRASKA 

RI'CHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
and's  Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
lams.     Address — 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  In  season.  Corres* 
pondence  and  inspection  solicited.  Addresf 
GEORGE  RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 


Herd's  are  on  adjoining  farms.) 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 

EITHER   SINGLY    OR    IN    CARLOAD    LOTS.  SIRED   BY    BEAU   GONDOLINE,  REX 

ONWARD  4TH   AND  BEAU  DONALD  12TH.  THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 

OF   ANXIETY  4TH  BRED  COWS.  PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

A.  SPOONER  A  SONS  MONDAMTN.  IOWA 


Spring  Valley  Herefords 

The  $2500  Duke  Real  and  Emancipator  11th 

in  service.  Four  yearling  bulls  for  sale. 
THOMPSON  BROS.,  R.  5,  West  Point.  Neh. 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

FOR  SALE— 

Ranging  In  ages  from  1  to  2  years. 


few  bred  heifers. 
\fOr«FT  BROS. 


Also  a 

Priced  worth  the  money. 
CAMBRIDGE.  NEB, 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.   I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  MeKelvie,  Publisher. 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK 


Confidence 

THE  FOUNDATION  of  all  business  is  CON- 
FIDENCE. The  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  from 
its  start,  14  years  ago,  has  had  this  one  idea 
always  dominantly  in  mind.  The  original  plant 
comprised  only  23,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
With  the  completion  of  the  buildings  now  under 
way,  the  floor  space  will  cover  approximately 
14  acres-  a  remarkable  growth. 

This  growth  has  been  due  to  a  concentrated 
effort  to  exclusively  produce  pneumatic  tires,  with 
the  result  that  today  we  are  the  largest  exclu- 
sively pneumatic  tire  builders  in  the  world. 
For  more  than  two  years  we  have  been  running 
night  and  day  to  endeavor  to  supply  the  ever 
increasing  demand — which  demand  has  been 
built  up  by  the  CONFIDENCE  the  public  has 
placed  in  the  Company.  Eighty  per  cent  (80%) 
of  our  product  goes  directly  to  consumers 
replacing  original  equipment. 

The  manufacturing  department  has  always  had 
but  one  instruction — that  is,  to  build  the  best 
tire  that  it  is  capable  of  producing,  from  the  best 
materials,  with  expert  workmanship  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  most  advanced  methods  and 
equipment. 

Labor  saving  devices,  the  most  modern  rubber 
machinery  (some  of  it  designed  by  our  own 
experts)  all  go  to  make  our  plant  the  most 
modern  tire  plant  in  the  world,  and  this  ultimately 
benefits  the  user. 

The  FISK  ORGANIZATION  has  been  devel- 
oped along  the  line  of  CONFIDENCE.  We  have 
Confidence  in  our  Product  and  in  our  Organization 
and  we  want  you  to  have  it  in  us.  This  you 
will  have  when  you  come  in  closer  contact  with 
us,  either  directly  with  our  41  Branches  or 
18,000  Dealers. 

Write  Dept.   43  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 


DETROIT— 262  Jefferson  Ave. 
ST.  PAUL— 163  West  Sixth  St. 
MILWAUKEE  -452  Milwaukee  St. 
DES  MOIN2S-911  W.  Locust  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS — 820  Hennepin  Ave. 


FARGO    405-407  N.  Pacific  Ave. 
BUTTE- 101  East  Broadway 
OMAHA-2210  Farnan  St. 
ST.  LOUIS-3917  Olive  St. 
KANSAS  CITY— 1604  Grand  Ave. 


CHICAGO    1440  S.Michigan  Bd.;    932  Sheridan  Rd.;    4000  Washington  Bd. 
Branches  in  41  Cities 


FISK  PNEUMATIC  TIRES  ARE  GUARANTEED  WflEN  FILLED  WITH  AIR  AT  THE  RECOMMENDED  PRESSURE  AND  ATTACHED 
TO  A  RIM  BEARING  EITHER  ONE  OR  BOTH  OP  THE  ACCOMPANYING  INSPECTION  STAMPS.    WHEN  FILLED 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AIR  OR  ATTACHED  TO  ANY  OTHER  RIMS  THAN  TH09E  SPECIFIED.  OUR  GUARANTEE  13  WITBDR 
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Makes  a  Corn  Crib  or  a  Fence  m  a  Jiffy 

Just  think  of  putting  up  a  full  sized  corn  crib 
in  10  minutes!  Then  when  the  crib  is  empty,  use 
the  material  for  making  fences — then  a  crib  again 
— that's  what  you  can  do  with  the 

Denning  Portable  Corn  Crib 

And  it  costs  less  and  is  the  /landiest  material  for  the  purpose, 
too:  The  cribbing:  comes  in  sections— each  section  4  feet  high- 
can  make  a  crib  12  to  16  feet  in  diameter— 8  feet  high— VA  or  2 
inches  between  slats.  Best  storage  for  fodder,  either  shredded 
or  in  full  stocks.   You  feed  the  stuff  right  out  of  the  crib. 
The  slats  are  spaced  clo<«;  enough  to  protect  corn  from  stock,  yet 
-_.  admit  free  circulation  without  exposing  to  weather  or  bleaching. 
J3  You  ought  to  know  more  about  this  cribbing  material.  Let  us  quote 
g  prices  and  send  you  literature  telling  In  full  how  It  will  save  time, 
"  money  and  labor.    Send  us  your  name  or  a  postal  or  letter  today. 

The  Denning  Motor  Implement  Co.     Dept.  G     Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 


EDUCATION  FOR  FARM  BOYS 

Paper  read  by  H.  S.  Crampton  of 
Dawson  county  before  the  Junior 
Stock  Judging  Class: 

As  I  look  back  to  the  years  gone 
by  I  realize  the  advantages  that  the 
boy  of  today  has  over  the  boy  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Today  we 
have  our  agricultural  institutes  and 
farmers'  short  courses,  so  that  the 
young  man  who  wants  to  know  what 
can  be  done  on  the  farm  in  a  scien- 
tific manner  and  on  a  paying  basis 
may  avail  himself  of  them  if  he  de- 
sires. I  would  recommend  a  short 
course  or  spring  term  of  six  weeks 
in  our  agricultural  college.  The  cost 
is  very  nominal,  and  the  benefits  are 
not  to  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  would  not  only  be  good  for 
the  boy,  but  the  grown-up  boy  of 
more  mature  years  could  handle 
some  of  this  knowledge  to  great  ad- 
vantage— more  than  he  would  imagine. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  boy 
who  went  away  for  a  farm  education 
was  only  learning  theoretical  farm- 
ing, but  time  has  proved  that  the 
agricultural  student  has  more  than 
made  good,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
results  on  his  return  to  his  own 
locality.  There  he  has  shown  a  more 
superior  knowledge  of  farming  than 
men  that  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the 
tilling  of  the  soil.  "Why  is  this?" 
you  say.  It  is  because  the  agricul- 
tural school  has  taught  him  in  a  few 
months  what  might  have  taken  him 
years  to  learn  by  actual  experience. 

Why  not  give  the  boy  a  chance  in 
this  day  and  age  of  rapid  advance- 
ment, to  the  end  that  he  may  be 
better  able  to  cope  with  his  fellow- 
men?  Time  is  money,  and  the  lad 
with  an  agricultural  education  will 
save  himself  years  of  time  thereby. 
To  the  boy  who  has  not  had  a  chance 
in  the  agricultural  school,  good  farm 
papers  and  the  observation  and  study 
of  men  that  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  farm  life  prove  most  helpful. 
Through  our  agricultural  papers  we 
may  learn  from  day  to  day  many 
things  that  will  assist  us  in  our 
tasks  upon  the  farm.  Shakespeare 
said,  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men  which,  taken  at  its  flood,  leads 
on  to  fortune;  omitted,  all  the  voyage 
of  their  life  is  bound  in  shallows  and 
in  miseries." 

The  agricultural  school  is  the 
flood-tide  of  your  life,  young  man. 
Get  in  line  and  let  it  sweep  you  on 
to  a  successful  career  in  the  farming 
world,  away  from  the  shallows  and 
the  miseries  too  often  associated  with 
this  work.  Use  your  head  as  well  as 
vour  hands.  Brains  and  brawn  are 
good  assets  and  should  go  together 
in  farming. 


HASTE  THAT  MAKES  WASTE 

To  Nebraska  Parmer:  Farmer 
Brown,  who  lives  just  across  the  pike, 
is  a  hustler  and  no  mistake!  He 
kicks  out  at  half-past  three  in  the 
morning,  winter  and  summer,  and 
storms  around,  routing  out  his  sleepy 
family.  Then  he  goes  to  the  barn 
and  feeds  and  harnesses  the  horses. 
The  family  eat  breakfast  at  half-past 
four,  and  Farmer  Brown  and  his  two 
boys  are  afield  before  it  is  light 
enough  to  begin  work.  Sometimes  a 
hired  man  is  with  them,  but  he  cannot 
keep  regular  help,  for  they  don't  take 
kindly  to  stirring  so  early. 

Yes  indeed,  the  Browns  have  the 
"get  up  early"  habit,  and  their 
chickens  seem  to  have  the  habit  also, 
for  they  always  begin  to  crow  before 
two  a.  m. 

"Is  Farmer  Brown  a  millionaire?" 
did  someone  ask.  Naturally  you 
would  suppose  that  he  is  unusually 
prosperous,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  be 
always  hard  up.  His  stock  is  nervous, 
the  boys  are  discontented,  and  his 
poor  wife  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

I  shall  call  the  other  fellow,  who 
owns  and  works  a  farm  on  the  other 
side  of  this  particular  pike,  Mr.  Blank. 
Now,  while  Blank  is  not  a  millionaire 
by  any  means,  his  bank  account  is 
not  to  be  despised.  He  rises  at  five 
in  the  morning  during  summer,  but 
in  winter  he  prefers  to  give  his  stock 
a  bountiful  evening  feed  and  lie  in 
bed  until  daylight.  In  the  busy  sum- 
mer season  they  breakfast  at  six 
o'clock.  The  horses  are  then  fed  and 
harnessed,  and  while  they  are  eating 
the  farm  tools  and  machinery  in  use 
are  thoroughly  inspected,  the  nuts 
tightened,  journals  oiled,  etc. 

At  seven  they  start  fieldward,  and 
when  they  get  there  they  pull 
steadily  at  it  until  noon.  They  are 
seldom  bothered  with  broken  or  dis- 
obedient machinery,  either.    The  re- 


sult is  that  the  three  boys  are 
interested  in  the  work,  for  they  have 
an  equal  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
farm.  Wife  and  the  little  ones  have 
rosy  cheeks,  and  they  are  contented 
because  they  get  plenty  of  sleep.  The 
two  dollars  a  week  paid  to  the  hired 
girl  is  one  of  their  very  best  invest- 
ments. This  farmer,  can  get  all  the 
hired  help  he  wants,  and  the  quality 
is  of  the  highest  type. 

But  Brown  is  a  very  hard-working 
man.  He  never  has  the  time  to  look 
over  his  farming  implements  nor  to 
plan  his  farm  work  carefully.  He 
keeps  no  hired  girl,  reads  nothing  but 
the  local  weekly,  has  no  use  for 
blooded  stock,  and  shuns  all  farmers' 
clubs.  He  is  a  good  neighbor,  all 
right,  but  a  dangerous  one  withal. 
Two  years  ago  cholera  got  among  his 
swine  and  Blank  was  compelled  to 
move  his  hogs,  for  a  time,  to  a  neigh- 
bor's farm  a  mile  away  at  consider- 
able cost. 

Disease  makes  frequent  inroads  into 
his  mongrel  flocks,  and  there  is' 
always  danger  that  the  contagion  will 
cross  over  and  get  among  the  pure 
bred  flock  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  od 
the  Blank  place.  His  fields,  though 
cultivated  to  the  limit,  seem  to  be 
the  breeding  place  for  many  kinds  of 
obnoxious  weeds,  and  these  are 
carried  by  the  wind  onto  Blank's 
'and  and  cause  him  no  end  of  trouble. 
For  Brown  is  so  industrious  that  he 
has  no  time  to  look  after  the  weeds 
in  the  fence  corners. 

Blank,  while  in  no  sense  a  model 
farmer,  has  slowly  worked  up  to  pure 
bred  stock,  introducing  a  little  now 
and  again  until  his  horses,  cattle, 
swine  and  poultry  are  a  credit  to  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  lives.  His 
land  is  increasing  in  productivity 
every  year.  He  reads  three  gobd 
farm  papers,  besides  many  of  the 
bulletins  issued  by  the  agricultural 
department. 

I  give  you  these  two  examples  to 
study  and  ponder  upon.  This  com- 
parison is  not  merely  a  creation  of 
the  imagination,  but  shows  the  actual 
contrast  that  exists  between  two 
farmers  in  this  county.  How  is  it 
with  you?  Are  you  a  success  or  a 
failure?  WESLEY  RAY 

Carter  Co.,  Kentucky. 


PROTEST   FROM   BUSINESS  MAS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  issue 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  of  July  2 
I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  a 
letter  entitled  "Back  to  the  Land,"  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Reynolds  of  Lincoln  eotmty. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  returned  to  the  farm,  for  I  am 
sure  that  his  return  thereto  will  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  living  and  solve 
the  difficulty  of  which  he  speaks.  I, 
alone,  am  not  complaining  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Many  people  over  the 
country  are  making  a  grandstand  kick 
about  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Rey- 
nold's letter  explained  everything. 

It  was  because  Mr.  Reynolds  left 
the  farm  for  one  year  that  the  supply 
of  all  farm  products  decreased,  and 
naturally  the  cost  of  living  increased 
It  is  said  that  a  full  confession  is  good 
for  the  soul,  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  been,  for  twenty-five  years,  one 
of  those  men  that  Mr.  Reynolds  calls 
grafters  or  parasites — confidence  men 
in  the  guise  of  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance agents,  who  live  in  luxury  from 
the  earnings  of  the  farmers.  There 
have  been  times  in  my  life  when  I 
have  been  fairly  well  supplied  with 
world's  goods,  but  I  have  never  seen 
the  time  that  I  had  enough  to  pay  or 
satisfy  a  socialistic  farmer  like  Mr. 
Reynolds  for  anything  that  I  Bought 
of  him.  I  am  glad  that  there  are  but 
few  like  him. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  hira  say 
that  he  made  a  failure' in  town.  From 
his  talk,  I  infer  that  his  brother 
James  was  all  right,  and  why  did  he 
not  get  a  few  pointers  from  .him?  We 
do  not  expect  a  good,  honest  farmer 
like  Mr.  Reynolds  to  jump  in  and 
make  a  big  haul  in  the  grafting  busi- 
ness the  first  year.  A  man  like  him 
must  have  time  to  get  hardened  to 
the  business,  in  order  that  he  can 
hitch  up  old  Bill  and  go  omt  and  rob 
his  best  friend.  His  plan  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  business  men,  by  putting 
them  on  farms,  would  hardly  work 
out,  as  there  would  be  only  six  acres 
for  each  farmer. 

B.  W.  MIDDAUGH 

Seward  Co. 


Co-operative  threshing  outfits  are 
becoming  quite  common  in  Nebraska 
When  a  few  farmers  own  their  ma- 
chine they  can  finish  their  threshi»p 
early  without  having  to  watt. 
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100,000  Girls 
Belong  to  One  Club 
Yet  Few  Know  About  It 

The  girls  have  a  gold  and 
diamond  badge:  every  girl 
in  the  club  makes  money: 
some  make  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  And 
yet,  broadly  speaking,  few 
know  about  this  club:  the 
happiest,  brightest  and 
most  prosperous  club  of 
alert  girls  anywhere  in 
America  perhaps. 

Where  is  this  club?  It  is  at- 
tached to  The  Ladies'*  Home 
Journal:  a  part  of  the  personal 
service  that  is  back  of  the  mag 
azine,  and  has  made  it,  as  some 
one  said:  "not  a  publication 
but  an  institution." 

The  club  is  called  simply 
"The  Girls'  Club."  Its  motto 
is  as  unique  as  anything  about 
it:  "With  One  Idea:  to  Make 
Money."  It  has  a  girl  manager 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  every  year 
she  writes  to  and  keeps  in  direct 
touch  with  these  100,000  girls. 

Unique,  isn't  it?  Good  to  know  about 
it,  if  you  are  a  girl,  or  have  a  girl. 

Each  month  the  club  has  a  regular 
column  in  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal. 

If  you  are  a  girl,  young  or  old,  and 
are  interested  in  this  club's  "One 
Idea,"  send  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 

THE  GIRLS'  CLUB 
THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WHY  FARMERS  DECREASE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Why  do  so 
many  persons,  even  the  young,  ener- 
getic ones,  leave  the  farm  and  go  to 
the  city?  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons:  The  city  has  shorter  work- 
ing hours,  pays  better  wages,  and  has 
more  society  and  more  fun,  as  we 
hear  it  expressed. 

1  have  lived  the  greater  part  of  my 
forty  years  of  life  on  the  farm  and 
ranch,  and  have  worked  on  an  aver- 
age of  fifteen  hours  a  day,  except  for 
a  short  period  in  the  cold  part  of 
winter.  I  know  all  about  getting  up 
at  Ave  o'clock,  milking  cows,  feeding 
hogs,  currying  and  harnessing  horses, 
and  getting  to  the  field  at  seven  or 
seven-thirty. 

But  we  hear  the  city  cousins  say 
that^it  is  not  work  to  sit  on  a  plow, 
disk,  or  two-row  machine,  and  drive 
four  horses.  It  isn't  as  hard  as  pitch- 
ing alfalfa  or  bundles,  but  harder,  by 
far,  than  clerking  in  a  store.  I  have 
tried  both.  What  would  a  city-bred, 
white-shirt  fellow  do,  sitting  in  the 
sun,  when  the  thermometer  registers 
104  in  the  shade,  and  drinking  water 
out  of  a  jug  nearly  as  warm  as  the 
atmosphere? 

The  Farm  is  Lovely— Sometimes 

Haven't  you  often  heard  city  men 
say  how  they  wished  they  lived  on  a 
farm?  Probably  they  own  a  farm  and 
make  the  excuse  that  their  wives 
won't  move  to  the  country.  Most  of 
them  wouldn't  farm  if  you  gave  them 
a  deed  to  the  best  quarter  section  in 
Nebraska.  They  have  visited  the 
farm  a  few  times,  but  always  wait 
until  fruit  or  melon  time,  when  the 
crops  are  at  their  best,  livestock  is 
fat,  and  the  roads  and  lots  look  fine 
and  dry. 

On  Sunday,  when  everything  is 
lovely,  they  see  the  farmer  in  a  clean 
shirt,  and  the  children  with  their 
necks  washed  and  ears  cleaned.  The 
farmer's  wife  is  wearing  her  new 
fancy-worked  apron,  and  new  shoes 
of  the  latest  style  that  she  can  hardly 
wear  because  they  hurt  her  corns. 
The  hens  are  cackling,  roosters  crow- 
ing, cabbage  heads  fairly  bursting, 
and  cucumbers  going  to  waste.  Oh, 
how  they  imagine  they  would  like  to 
own  and  live  on  that  farm 

But  how  different  it  would  be  if 
they  had  hold  of  the  oars  in  April, 
just  after  the  snow  had  disappeared 
— mud  six  inches  deep  everywhere, 
except  in  the  feed  lots,  and  there  it 
is  from  shoe  top  to  hub  deep.  It  has 
rained  for  thirteen  days  straight. 
You  ean't  turn  the  stock  on  the  fields, 
and  the  hay  supply  is  becoming  short 
and  wet.  Roads  are  almost  impas- 
sable; it  is  too  wet  to  work  in  the 
fields,  and  the  spring  work  will  all 
come  in  a  bunch.  But  the  city  fellow 
never  comes  out  then.  He  is  content 
to  take  the  farmer's  word  for  it. 
Earning  a  Farm  is  Slow 

But  returning  to  my  subject  again: 
Here  is  the  case  of  a  young  man  just 
reaching  his  majority  who  wants  to 
begin  farming  for  himself.  He  is 
making  $30  a  month  and  decides  that 
if  he  can  save  half  of  that  for  nine 
months  he  can  buy  one  acre  of  land 
in  eastern  Nebraska.  First,  he  must 
have  a  team,  and  it  will  take  two 
years  of  his  savings  to  buy  a  good 
one.  Then  he  must  have  some  ma- 
chinery, a  wagon  and  a  buggy.  You 
can  see  where  he  would  be,  even  if 
he  saved  $15  or  $20  a  month. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  gets 
an  education — and  that  doesn't  mean 
a  university  course,  but  a  reasonable 
good  education — be  can  get  a  position 
that  will  pay  $75  to  $100  a  month.  I 
have  three  nephews  in  Omaha  of  the 
kind  just  described,  all  drawing  good 
salaries;  also  a  niece  drawing  $60  a 
month.  They  have  cement  walks  and 
pavements,  no  mud,  and  short  hours 
of  work.  Churches  parks,  shows  and 
entertainments  of  all  kinds  are  acces- 
sible to  them.  They  wear  good 
clothes,  and  are  always  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  amusements. 

But  many  will  say  that  the  city  boy 
or  girl  doesn't  save  any  money.  I 
admit  that,  but  they  are  having  a 
good  time.  The  dollar  that  you  save 
you  may  never  enjoy.  It  is  the  dollar 
you  spend  that  gives  you  the  most 
profit. 

Scientific  Farming 

We  read  in  books  and  papers  how 
a  farmer  should  work  only  eight 
hours  a  day,  educate  his  children, 
farm  fewer  acres  and  farm  them 
better,  build  a  silo,  fill  it  with  corn 
and  gather  the  gold  dollars  by  feed- 
ing it  to  livestock.  He  sh  .uld  raise 
pure  bred  livestock,  feed  it  alfalfa 
worth  $10  a  ton.  oil  meal  at  3  to  5 


cents   a   pound,   and   just   coin  the 

money. 

Scientific  farming  looks  good  on 
paper  if  we  can  forget,  for  a  moment, 
our  experience.  We  send  our  boys  to 
the  agricultural  school,  while  we  do 
the  work  on  the  farm,  but  how  many 
of  these  boys  return  to  the  old  farm? 
When  they  do  go  back,  they  generally 
get  dad  to  back  them  and  hire  men 
to  do  the  work,  while  they  scheme 
or  make  speeches  at  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. They  are  the  young  wonders 
of  the  age.  The  movement  to  the  city 
makes  farm  help  scarce,  and  that  is 
largely  the  reason  why  produce  of  all 
kinds  is  high,  and  the  cost  of  living 
for  our  city  brother  is  increased. 
Low  Farm  Wages 

Why  do  farmers  pay  their  hired  help 
such  low  wages?  First,  because  their 
profits  are  uncertain;  second,  because 
they  sell  their  produce  in  open  com- 
petition with  every  country  on  the 
globe;  and  third,  because  they  help 
pay  the  local  dealer,  the  railroad  and 
several  other  middlemen  who  handle 
their  porduce  before  it  reaches  the 
consumer. 

Co-operative  buying  and  selling 
would  largely  solve  the  probleni.  If 
a  few  thousand  middlemen  and  spe- 
cial agents  were  culled  out,  the  tide 
would  naturally  turn  toward  the 
farm.  We  do  not  need  the  kid-glove 
and  white-collar  kind  of  farmers,  but 
the  big,  brawny,  broad-shouldered 
kind  who  are  not  afraid  of  spoiling 
their  tan  shoes  or  their  complexion. 

If  we  would  increase  the  earning 
power  of  our  farms  by  co-operative 
buying  and  selling,  then  we  could 
pay  higher  wages,  work  shorter  hours 
and  have  better  equipment.  We  could 
make  our  country  homes  more  attrac- 
tive, and  have  more  home  and  neigh- 
borhood amusements.  We  could  read 
more  good  farm  papers  and  get  our 
young  people  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  farm  life.  That  would 
turn  the  tide  toward  the  farm. 

Lincoln  Co.  H.  H.  BURTON 


EMERGENCY  WITH  WHEAT 

A  Jefferson  county  subscriber  asks 
if  it  would  he  advisable  to  burn  wheat 
stubble,  and  then  prepare  the  ground 
for  wheat  by  disking.  He  says  it  is 
dry  and  getting  late,  and  if  rain 
doesn't  come  soon  it  will  be  too  late 
to  plow. 

In  an  average  season,  disking,  as 
compared  to  plowing,  is  a  very  poor 
method  of  preparing  for  winter  wheat. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  for  three 
years  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion from  plats  merely  disked  has 
been  only  six  and  two-thirds  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wheat  of  the  1913  crop 
on  disked  ground  yielded  nine  and 
one-third  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
on  land  plowed  three  inches  deep  on 
September  15  the  yield  was  seventeen 
and  one-half  bushels. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  when  plowing  is 
at  all  possible  it  is  much  superior  to 
disking  as  preparation  for  winter 
wheat.  In  an  emergency  such  as 
confronts  many  Nebraska  farmers 
this  year  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  disking  would  not  be  an  advisable 
substitute  for  plowing,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  if  the  land  can  be  disked 
it  can  be  plowed,  and  that  the  plow- 
ing would  almost  certainly  bring  bet- 
ter results.  Late  plowing  should  be 
shallow,  else  the  seedbed  cannot  be 
made  firm  enough.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  plow,  and  the  ground  can  be 
disked,  perhaps,  as  an  emergency 
measure,  that  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Under  average  conditions  burning 
stubble  or  straw  is  a  bad  practice: 
it  destroys  organic  matter  that  should 
be  incorporated  with  the  soil  to  im- 
prove its  tilth  and  moisture-holding 
capacity.  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion, however,  but  that  plowing  under 
stubble — especially  a  heavy  growth 
thereof — in  a  dry  season  may  some- 
what reduce  the  crop  the  following 
year.  This  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
rainfall. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  winter 
wheat  would  make  a  better  and 
quicker  start  this  fall  on  land  where 
the  stubble  was  burned  than  on  land 
where  a  heavy  growth  of  stubble  is 
disked  or  plowed  under.  This  would 
be  even  more  likely  if  the  land  is 
merely  disked.  However,  for  the  pos- 
sible temporary  advantage,  we  can 
hardly  advise  burning  the  stubble.  It 
would  be  better  to  work  the  stubble 
as  thoroughly  into  the  seedbed  as 
possible,  so  that  it  will  interfere  the 
least  with  the  crop,  than  to  burn  it 
and  lose  so  much  organic  matter. 


Solving  the  Selling  Problem 


"In  union  there  is  strength."  That 
was  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
twenty  or  more  fruit  growers  of 
eastern  Nebraska  when  they  recently 
perfected  the  organization  known  as 
the  Eastern  Nebraska  Fruit  Growers' 
Association.  It  is  a  co-operative  or- 
ganization. This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Nebraska  that  the  state 
ever  had  a  fruit  growers'  association 
of  such  proportions.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  is  the  first  time  that 
the  apple  buyers  came  direct  to  the 
growers  and  paid  them  their  prices. 
One  grower  asserts  that  the  associa- 
tion netted  him  $7,000  more  for  his 
crop  this  season  than  he  would  have 
received  had  he  disposed  of  it  him- 
self. Moreover,  the  buyers  accepted 
the  grades  of  the  association  without 
any  complaint.  These  things  spell 
success. 

The  Co-Operative  Spirit 

The  fruit  growers  have  the  proper 
co-operative  spirit,  which  is  that  all 
of  them  stand  firmly  together  and 
will  be  guided  by  the  rujes  of  the 
association,  accepting  the  price  it 
gets  for  their  fruit,  even  though  they 
are  offered  higher  prices  from  other 
buyers.  Val  Keyser,  the  secretary  of 
the  association,  was  offered  10  cents 
a  barrel  more  for  his  apples  than  the 
price  the  association  received,  but  he 
refused  it  and  sold  his  crop  through 
the  association. 

The  basis  of  farmers'  co-operation 
is  better  education  and  better  methods 
of  business.  Science  and  business 
must  be  combined.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  better  methods  of  production, 
such  as  spraying,  pruning  and  culti- 
vation of  orchards,  and  will  increase 
the  yield  and  quality  of  the  fruit; 
while  the  latter  is  concerned  with 
better  markets  and  lower  shipping 
rates. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is 
to  improve  and  standardize  the  fruit 
production  of  eastern  Nebraska  and 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  buying 
trade  and  consumers  a  uniform  prod- 
uct of  high  quality.  The  membership 
represents  2,000  acres  of  apple  or- 
chards on  the  Missouri  river  bluff 
lands,  which  will  produce  approxi- 
mately 100,000  barrels  of  apples  this 
season.  The  loess  soil  in  this  region 
is  particularly  adapted  to  apples  and 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  grown  here  is 
unexcelled  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Nebraska  City  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  association,  and  there  a  central 
selling  agency  has  been  established 
which  has  the  exclusive  sale  of  all 
fruit  produced  by  members  of  the 
association.  A  manager  has  charge 
of  this  agency  and  a  certain  per 
cent  of  the  crop  of  each  member  is 
used  to  support  it. 

The  Basis  of  Membership 
The  basis  of  membership  is  up- 
to-date  orchard  management.  Only 
growers  that  spray  their  orchards  are 
eligible.  Thorough  spraying,  pruning, 
cultivation  and  all  methods  of  good 
orchard  management  are  being  prac- 
ticed by  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  fruit  growers 
can  deliver  good,  clean  fruit  to  the 
association  they  will  be  welcomed  as 
members.  The  success  of  this  organ- 
ization depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  sold.  Only  fruit  bearing  the 
association  label  can  be  sold  through 
the  association.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  compulsory  for  all  members 
to  sell  their  fruit  through  the  asso- 
ciation, but  if  it  bears  the  brand  of 
that  organization  it  must  be  sold 
through  it. 

However,  unless  the  members  do 
stand  together  and  have  a  mutual 
understanding  or  unwritten  law  that 
all  fruit  shall  be  sold  through  the 
association,  and,  like  Mr.  Keyser, 
show  the  co-operative  spirit,  when 
offered  higher  prices,  the  fullest  suc- 
cess will  not  be  obtained.  Whenever 
the  fruit  that  is  shipped  out  bearing 
the  association  label  is  No.  1  from 
top  to  bottom  success  will  be  assured; 
Nebraska  apples  will  have  made  a 
reputation  throughout  the  country 
and  command  a  premium  of  50  cents 
to  $1  a  barrel. 


By  THOMAS  A.  LEADLEY 


Marketing  Advantages 

The  marketing  of  a  crop  is  as 
essential  to  profit  as  its  production. 
Co-operation  in  marketing  methods 
lowers  the  expense  of  obtaining  better 
prices.  The  association  as  a  whole 
can  get  better  prices  for  the  entire 
crop  of  the  members  than  any  indi- 
vidual member  could  for  himself.  It 
eliminates  the  middleman.  The  buyers 
realize  this  and  are  willing  to  pay 
better  prices  because  for  them  it  sim- 
plifies buying.  It  also  attracts  the 
big  buyers  who  sell  to  the  large  cities 
to  people  that  can  afford  to  pay  high 
prices  for  fruit.  Formerly  it  was  the 
rule  for  the  buyers  to  go  through  the 
country  telling  the  apple  grower 
what  they  paid  for  his  neighbor's 
apples  and  attempt  to  "jew"  him 
down  on  the  price. 

The  apple  growers,  individually, 
are  unable   to    understand    all  the 


held.  One  of  the  first  orchards  in 
Nebraska  was  set  out  on  this  place. 
Methods  of  better  organization  and 
the  causes  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  association  were  discussed  at 
the  picnic.  It  was  deemed  advisable 
to  incorporate  the  association  under 
the  laws  of  Nebraska,  and,  with  this 
object  in  view,  the  limit  of  shares 
fixed  by  the  constitution  of  the  asso- 
ciation before  incorporation  was  de- 
creased from  fifty  to  twenty-five. 

A  basket  dinner  was  spread  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees  at  noon  and  im- 
mediately after  this  a  short  program 
was  given.  Mr.  E.  M.  Pollard,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  outlined  the 
possibilities  of  apple  growing  in 
eastern  Nebraska  and  the  things  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  association 
depends.    In  part  he  said: 

"We  feel  that  there  is  no  place  in 
the  United  States  where  better  fruit 


Demonstration  of  apple  grading  and  packing  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
picnic  at  Arbor  Lodge. 


market  classes,  the  demands  of  the 
trade  and  the  grading  and  packing 
of  the  fruit.  This  is  all  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  manager,  who,  with  his 
assistants,  goes  around  to  the  differ- 
ent orchards  at  picking  time.  There 
the  fruit  is  graded  and  packed  after 
the  owner  has  designated  the  grade 
under  which  he  wishes  his  apples 
to  be  sold.  One  experienced  packer 
is  stationed  in  every  orchard.  He  is 
given  a  number  and  held  .responsible 
for  the  packing  of  all  goods  under 
that  number.  It  is  essential  that  the 
members  co-operate  with  the  man- 
ager in  the  work  of  grading  and 
packing.  The  reputation  of  the 
brands  must  be  established  and  in  no 
other  way  is  this  possible.  Three 
brands  of  apples  will  be  marketed 
— the  Association  Brand,  the  Commer- 
cial Grade  and  the  C  Grade.  It  is 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  Associa- 
tion Brand  that  the  association  de- 
pends for  its  success,  and  apples  sold 
under  this  brand  must  be  of  No.  1 
quality. 

Picnic  at  Arbor  Lodge 
To  better  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  work  of  the  association,  and 
to  get  acquainted  with  each  other, 
these  eastern  Nebraska  fruit  growers 
held  a  picnic  August  14  at  Arbor 
Lodge,  the  home  of  J.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton, the  first  secretary  of  agriculture, 
and  the  founder  of  Arbor  Day.  This 
was  also  the  first  meeting  of  the 
association  since  its  organization. 
There,  amid  the  fine  trees  that  are 
the  result  of  the  untiring  work  of  that 
pioneer  in  tree  culture  and  in  the 
development  of  agriculture,  was  an 
ideal  place  for  such  a  picnic  to  be 


can  be  grown  than  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska. Our  fruit  has  a  superior 
flavor  and  a  better  keeping  quality 
than  any.  When  I  see  housewives 
who  desire  to  buy  a  peck  or  a  bushel 
of  good  apples  turn  their  backs  to  the 
Nebraska  fruit  and  buy  apples  from 
other  sections  of  the  country,  I  know 
something  is  wrong.  The  fruit  men 
have  been  asleep.  We  have  not  been 
packing  our  fruit  correctly,  and  when 
the  housewife  takes  Nebraska  apples 
home  to  prepare  she  finds  that  a  large 
per  cent  of  them  are  wormy  and  she 
is  disgusted.  She  knows  that  apples 
from  other  states  are  all  in  good 
condition  and  will  pay  a  premium  for 
them.  They  have  been  buying  too 
many  worms  here. 

Success  Depends  On  Loyalty 
"We  have  not  received  what  we 
deserved  for  our  fruit.  If  we  estab- 
lish brands  for  our  apples  and  cast 
out  those  of  inferior  grade,  and  sell 
each  for  what  it  is,  Nebraska  apples 
will  become  famous.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  association.  People 
are  entitled  to  good  fruit.  It  is  the 
members  of  this  association  upon 
whom  devolves  the  responsibility  of 
making  this  organization  a  success  or 
a  failure.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
member  to  see  that  every  package  of 
fruit  comes  up  to  standard.  The 
label  will  be  a  guarantee  of  perfect 
fruit.  We  have  adopted  a  set  of  rules 
in  regard  to  grades  and  the  one  thar 
we  call  our  Association  Brand  is  A 
No.  1  fruit.  In  another  3'ear,  when 
our  trade-mark  becomes  known,  our 
fruit  will  be  in  demand  and  the  trade- 
mark alone  will  be  worth  50  cents 
to  $1  a  barrel. 


"There  is  just  one  reason  why  we 
should  fail  and  that  is  because  any 
of  the  members  should  interfere  with 
the  manager  in  grading  and  packing 
the  apples.  We  are  confident  that 
next  year  the  owners  of  every  or- 
chard in  eastern  Nebraska  that  con- 
tains five  acres,  or  possibly  less,  will 
be  in  the  association,  and  he  will  be 
there  without  solicitation.  The  fruit 
growers  know  that  their  fruit  will 
bring  more  money  through  the  asso- 
ciation than  in  their  own  hands. 
Several  firms  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  had  representatives 
here  to  buy  our  fruit.  They  have  only 
one  person  to  deal  with  now  and  can 
pay  more  than  they  could  formerly, 
because  the  expense  is  less  than  it 
was  when  all  the  .growers  had  to  be 
visited  separately.  They  are  willing 
to  give  this  saving  in  expense  to  the 
producers." 

Other  speeches  were  given  and 
these  were  followed  by  a  demonstra- 
tion in  grading  and  packing  apples. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of 
the  principle  of  co-operation  among 
farmers  and  over  a  wide  range  of 
agriculture  and  the  success  of  the 
fruit  growers'  association  seems  as- 
sured. But  it  will  depend  upon  the 
individual  growers  and  their  efforts 
to  keep  their  orchards  in  the  best 
of  condition,  free  from  blight  and 
insects,  and  to  grow  nothing  but 
healthy,  first  class  fruit.  A  solid 
foundation  for  successful  co-operation 
has  been  laid,  and  if  the  members 
do  their  part  Nebraska  apples  will 
soon  be  known  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  value  of  this  association  to 
others  lies  in  the  suggestion  it  offers 
for  co-operation  in  all  lines  of  agri- 
culture. The  grain  and  livestock 
farmer  may  not  see  that  this  asso- 
ciation is  of  any  interest  to  him,  but 
it  has  a  value  to  every  farmer  in 
Nebraska  because  it  shows  that 
farmers  can  get  together.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  co-operation 
in  Germany,  Denmark,  Belgium  and 
other  foreign  counties  and  have  dis- 
counted it  because  their  conditions 
are  different  from  ours.  But  this  is 
a  story  of  co-operation  under  Ne- 
braska conditions  which  may  be 
emulated  by  others. 


EFFECT  OF  SMUT  IN  OATS 

In  some  localities  in  Nebraska  oats 
smut  apparently  does  but  little  harm 
to  the  crop,  while  in  other  localities 
it  works  great  injury,  if  the  seed  is 
not  treated.  The  university  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  extension  sends 
out  this  little  story  of  the  profit  made 
by  treating  oats  seed  for  smut  in 
Seward  county: 

"Through  the  farm  demonstrator  in 
Seward  county  a  number  of  farmers 
decided  to  make  a  test  of  the  value 
of  the  formaldehyde  treatment  for  the 
prevention  of  smut  in  oats.  G.  J. 
Eberspaecher  of  Milford  sowed  one- 
half  of  a  uniform  fifteen-acre  field 
with  treated  seed,  and  the  other  half 
with  untreated  seed.  Prior  to  har- 
vesting, an  examination  showed  ab- 
solutely no  smut  in  the  treated  por- 
tion of  the  field,  while  a  large  per 
cent  of  smutted  stalks  was  found  in 
the  untreated  oats.  When  threshed 
the  treated  half  of  the  field  gave  a 
yield  of  a  little  more  than  twelve 
bushels  more  per  acre  than  the  un- 
treated half.  The  cost  of  the  treat- 
ment was  about  1  cent  per  bushel  of 
seed  for  the  formaldehyde  and  about 
the  same  for  the  labor  involved.  It 
costs  about  5  cents  per  acre  in  ma- 
terial and  labor  by  the  formaldehyde 
method  to  absolutely  insure  against 
smut  in  oats.  Did  twelve  bushels 
extra  yield  per  acre  pay  for  the  cost 
of  treatment?" 

Farmers  that  were  troubled  with 
smut  in  their  oats  this  year  should 
salt  this  suggestion  down  until  next 
spring.  Where  the  dust  from  the 
threshing  machine  is  black  with 
smut  spores — as  it  is  in  a  good  many 
cases — surely  the  smut  treatment 
needs  to  be  applied. 
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THE  SAGLESS  ELEVATOR 


Your  First  Chance  to  Get 
a  Sagless  Steel  Elevator 

John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator,  is  the  first  port- 
able elevator  to  have  turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods 
so  that  you  can  keep  the  elevator  from  sagging. 

You  know  how  the  power  required  increases  when 
an  elevator  once  starts  to  sag.  Likewise,  you  know 
what  a  strain  sagging  throws  on  the  whole  elevator, 
especially  the  bearings  in  the  head  and  boot  sections. 

The  John  Deere,  for  the  sagless  feature  alone — 
even  if  it  didn't  have  all  those  other  things  of  ad- 
vantage— is  worth  your  careful  consideration. 

The  Sagless  Feature 

Four  turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods,  together 
with  extra  strong  section  connections  make  the 
John  Deere  a  really  sagless  elevator.  Sections  are 
triple-lapped,  connected  with  fourteen  bolts,  banded 
with  a  heavy  iron  band  and  reinforced  at  the  upper 
edge  on  the  inside.  That  is  one  big  advantage  in 
having  a  John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator. 

Screen  Section 

John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator,  separates  and 
takes  the  shelled  corn  out  when  elevating  ear  corn. 
A  screen,  in  the  second  section  (that  can  be  closed 
up  when  elevating  shelled  corn  or  small  grain)  does 
the  work.    Shelled  corn  that  gets  into  the 
crib  with  ear  corn  fills  up 
the  air  spaces  and  very 
often  causes  the  corn  to 
heat  or  mold. 


What  Else  You  Get 

ALL  STEEL— There  Is  noth- 
ing about  a  John  Deere— The 
Sagless  Elevator  to  rot,  dry 
out.  or  warp.  It  is  made 
entirely  of  steel. 
ROLLER  BEARINGS  on  the 
head  and  boot  shaft  reduce 
the  power  required.  They 
eliminate  friction,  thereby 
lengthening  the  life  of  the 
bearings. 

HORSE  OR  ENGINE  POWER. 

John  Deere — The  Sagless  Ele- 
vator is  furnished  either  with 
or  without  horse  or  engine 
power.  A  variable  speed  jack 
or  belt  attachment  is  fur- 
nished when  desired  to  oper- 
ate with  engine. 
MANY  OTHER  desirable  fea- 
tures on  John  Deere  Elevators 
are  fully  illustrated  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  John  Deere — - 
The  Sagless  Elevator  book. 
(This  book  also  illustrates  and 
describes  the  John  Deere  Cy- 
press Wood  Elevator  and, 
the  John  Deere  Tu- 
bular Elevator 
for  small  grain 
— the  only 
one  of  its 
ind.) 


FREE  BOOK 

A  book  with 
which  any 
farmer  can 
save  the  price 
of  a  portable 
elevator  out- 
fit by  the  way 
he  builds  his 
corn  cribs. 

Read  about 
it  below. 


John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator  Ready  tor  Work 

"How  to  Build  Corn  Cribs"  with  Blue  Print  Plans 
Besides  containing  complete  descriptions  of  the  John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevators,  this 
book  has  ten  blue  print  plans  covering  the  construction  of  corn  cribs  and  granaries,  showing 
the  style  of  elevator  used  with  each  crib.  It  also  contains  cost  estimates  and  furnishes  a 
source  of  valuable  information  whereby  anyone  can  arrive  at  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
various  styles  of  cribs  and  granaries.    Tou  can  get  it  free  if  you  will  ask  for  book  No.  A 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 


Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  rain, 
sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 
This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.    We  use  it  to  make 

«  THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical  roofing- 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surfnee.  Look  fir  tHe  hemisnhere 
trademark.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  It  water- 
proofs seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  In  the  world  New  York  Chicago 

of  asphalt  and  ready  rooting  .^ele^LssssW  San  Francisco 


'  Trlnirtad  Asphalt  Lake 


30  Day's  Free  Trial 
Low  Factory  Price 

P"INE  heaters— glass  oven  door  ranges,  oven 
*  thermometer,  etc. — any  style  you  want — 
S  to  8  months  credit  if  yon  wish.   Don't  pay 
dealer"3  high  prices.  Over  250,000  people  have 
bought  Kalamazoo  stoves.  You 
will  too.when  yousee  the  quality. 
Wrili  lor  Citslss,  m  .    See  what 
you  can  save  on  your  new  stove. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  have  three  catalogs;  Stave*  and 
Ranges!  furnaces;  Gas  Stoves. 
Pteaee  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 

Cash  or 

Easy- 
Terms 


Write  for  Rook 
Showing  400  So  Ik 


a  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You 


AVE  HARNESS  HONEY 


S 

11  yrite  for  big  free  catalog  of  harness  and  saddles 

II  direct  from  maker  at  wholesale  prices.  We  prepay  freight 
||  charges.  H.  &  M.  HARNESS  SHOP.  Dept.  1Q«  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


I 
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H.  D.  LuU.  Keith  County 

September  3.  —  We  had  our  usual 
amount  of  rain  the  past  week,  a  light 
shower  that  neither  benefited  nor  in- 
jured any  one,  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  open  season  for  prairie  fires 
is  now  here  and  almost  every  day 
one  or  more  are  visible.  One  thunder 
storm  last  week  set  at  least  three 
within  sight  of  this  farm. 

Coin  is  maturing  rapidly,  possibly 
a  little  too  fast,  and  should  get  out 
of  the  way  of  Jack  Frost  easily,  hut 
it  will  more  than  likely  be  somewhat 
chaffy  on  the  dry  land. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kearney  have  been  holding 
mass  meetings  and  propose  trying  to 
have  the  government  reimburse  them 
for  the  loss  of  their  crops  this  season, 
claiming  that  the  building  of  the 
Pathfinder  dam  has  lowered  the 
water  table  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  crops  dried  up. 

What  is  more  to  the  point,  in  nearly 
the  same  section  farmers  are  holding 
meetings  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
for  irrigation.  One  plan  is  to  harness 
the  Loup  river  and  generate  electric- 
ity to  use  for  pumping  water  from 
wells.  The  other  plan  is  to  carry 
the  water  of  the  Loup  to  that  ter- 
ritory to  be  used  for  watering  their 
thirsty  crops. 

A  renter  in  this  neighborhood  found 
a  piece  of  alfalfa  on  the  farm.  He 
baled  and  sold  the  first  two  crops 
and  it  netted  him  about  $14.50  an 
acre  after  paying  for  the  baling  and 
the  hauling.  He  has  a  good  third 
crop  in  the  stack  and  a  fourth  crop 
growing,  and  the  alfalfa  hay  is  now 
worth  considerably  more  than  it  was 
when  he  sold. 

According  to  Ihe  North  Platte 
weather  bureau  station,  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  month  of  August 
was  77  degrees,  as  against  a  normal 
of  72  degrees  for  the  month  for  the 
past  thirty-eight  years.  The  extremes 
were  103  and  49  degrees.  The  pre- 
cipitation was  .93  of  an  inch,  com- 
pared with  a  normal  of  2.46  inches, 
so  you  will  see  that  we  were  pretty 
dry  out  this  way,  too. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

Old  Sol  has  been  raising  cain  with 
the  pastures  again  and  unless  Jupiter 
Pluvius  comes  to  our  rescue  soon  we 
will  be  compelled  to  feed  the  stock 
some  hay  or  resurrect  those  "green 
goggles"  once  more.  It  is  incredible 
that  cattle  can  even  exist  on  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  vegetation  found  in 
the  pastures  this  year,  but  it  must 
be  that  quality  makes  up  for  quantity 
as  it  does  in  many  other  things,  for 
cattle  look  well. 

One  of  those  "shirt  sleeve"  farmers 
broke  loose  recently  and  published  a 
half  column  of  advice,  telling  farmers 
how  to  renew  their  wornout  pastures. 
He  says  even  in  a  blue  grass  pasture 
a  little  red  clover  and  some  timothy 
will  increase  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  grass,  and  begs  also  to  sug- 
gest that  a  little  sweet  clover  be 
added  to  the  mixture.  That  may  be 
good  advice  sometimes  and  in  some 
places,  but  it  would  have  been  just 
like  throwing  money  in  the  mud  to 
try  anything  of  that  kind  here  this 
year,  and,  I  might  add  almost  in  any 
other  year,  especially  on  upland  blue 
grass  pastures.  I  know  because  I 
invested  $25  in  grass  seed  this  spring 
to  be  used  for  that  very  purpose  and  j 
I  have  regretted  ever  since  that  I 
did  not  buy  gasoline  instead. 

It  is  really  remarkable  the  interest 
the  general  public  is  taking  in  the 
poor  farmer's  welfare.  Every  daily, 
magazine,  and  Sunday  school  paper 
is  full  of  advice  to  the  farmer  to  build 
silos  and  hang  onto  his  cattle  until 
we  have  begun  to  suspicion  that  they 
are  more  interested  in  the  farmer's 
welfare  than  the  farmer  is  himself. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  farmer  in 
the  state  who  does  not  know  that  a 
silo  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  there  are  many  ways  for 
the  farmer  to  make  money,  and  he, 
being  human,  is  going  to  make  it  with 
as  little  work  as  possible.    There  are 


few  farmers  that  I  know  of  who 
haven't  a  great  deal  more  to  do  now 
than  they  can  do  to  advantage.  The 
silo  and  a  bunch  of  cattle  are  mightv 
fine  things  for  the  farmer  who  has 
the  help  to  do  the  work,  but  they  are 
a  mighty  poor  investment  for  the 
farmer  who  hasn't.  If  you  want  to 
turn  down  the  silo  agent,  just  offer 
to  buy  one  of  his  silos,  if  he  will  agree 
to  fill  it  for  so  much  per.  Of  course 
we  know  that  dried  stalks  in  the  field 
have  lost  considerable  of  their  feed- 
ing value,  but  how  easy  it  is  to  feed 
them  as  silage,  and  what  a  convenient 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  stalks  and  trash 
that  would  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  preparation  of  the  seedbed  for  the 
succeeding  crop. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

September  3  and  the  temperature 
is  101  degrees.    The  drouth  is  un-  1 
broken. 

We  have  just  returned  from  the  ■ 
state  fair,  where  I  "swapped"  stories  1 
with  men  from  every  county  in  the  I 
state,  I  think.  I  met  those  whom  I  1 
knew  many  years  ago.  In  some  cases  J 
brown  hair  has  changed  to  gray. 

We  saw  hogs  at  the  fair  that  weighed  1 
over  half  a  ton,  and  end  seat  hogs 
that  were  less  bulky  in  body,  and,  if  I 
sold  for  their  real  value  to  mankind.  1 
they  would  fall  away  below  a  good  1 
Poland  China. 

I  told  a  group  of  friends  that  I  was  fl 
not  especially  interested  in  the  races,  «j 
and  then,  when  the  horse  which  I 
had  chosen  as  winner  came  out  a  neck 
ahead,  and  I  stood  up  and  screamed 
like  a  wild  man,  they  were  uncourte- 
ous  enough  to  laugh  at  me. 

I  saw  a  thousand  things  that  were 
worth  while.  It  was  hot  and  dusty, 
but  we  forgot  the  heat  while  we  I 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  study- 
ing strange  faces  and  viewing  sam- 
ples of  the  best  of  Nebraska's  prod- 
ucts, from  the  2,500-pound  horses  at 
the  horse  show,  to  the  rosy-cheeked 
babies  as  they  were  carted  around. 

Only  one  bitter  fault  could  we  find 
with  the  management.  One  evening 
the  "Mrs."  and  I  stayed  to  enjoy  the 
show  and  the  music.  After  taking 
our  seats  for  the  evening  there  was  1 
a  boy  for  about  every  fifteen  patrons 
who  yelled  "Cracker  jack  and  peanuts 
five,"  forty  times  at  least.  One  young 
fellow  bawled,  "Last  chance  for 
cracker  jack  and  peanut3."  I  sug- 
gested to  those  near  me  that  if  I  had 
him  out  in  my  orchard  it  would  surely 
be  the  last  chance. 

We  got  some  of  the  premium  money 
on  grapes.   Our  grapes  that  drew  first 
premium  we  find  were  taken  from 
the  vines  where  we  had  put  about 
four  quarts  of  wood  ashes  to  the  vine 
last  winter  when  the  snow  lay  eight 
inches  deep.    (I  hope  I  will  be  par- 
doned for  speaking  of  snow  at  a  time 
when  gusts  of  hot  winds  are  coming 
in  at  the  window.)    Our  vineyard  has  | 
not  had  a  good  soaking  rain  for  nearly  J 
four  months.    Only  a  few  days  ago 
the  first  real  damage  came.    Many  of 
the  vines  seem  to  have  "gone  dry"' 
and  the  leaves  are  falling,  leaving  thev 
large  green  fruit  exposed  to  the  burn- 
ing sun  and  causing  the  grapes  to  be 
of  an  unmerchantable  quality. 

Three  times  we  have  sown  turnips 
after  light  showers,  a  few  seeds 
sprouted  and  came  up  at  night,  aud 
I  think  each  time  that  has  happened 
the  plant  died  at  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  same  holds 
good  with  our  gladiolus  and  our 
ever-blooming  roses.  Often  we  have 
had  fresh  flowers  in  the  early  morn- 
ing but  by  sunset  the  dry  leaves  were 
rattling.  I  have  not  referred  to  these 
conditions  to  discourage  anyone. 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  happened 
to  us  before.  Men  who  settled  in  this 
county  more  than  a  half  century  ago 
have  never  before  witnessed  a  drouth 
of  so  many  days,  or  seen  so  many 
days  when  the  mercury  went  above 
the  100  mark. 


Zimmerman  Pttlass  Wagon  Seal*  | 

solid  steel  frame;  double  strength  steel  platform 
beams.   All  besxios*s  completely  protected  from  moo. 

The  strongest 
and  moot  ec - 
curate  weia/n- 
inff  scale  on 
the  market; 
jueranteedfor 
10  years.  For 
cetalosT  and 
discounts  ad- 
dress Dept.  a 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co..  Lone  Tree.  !•• 
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ANOTHER  GOOD  STATE  FAIR 


Considering  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  held,  the  forty-fifth  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  was  a  distinct 
success  and  a  surprise.  It  was  thought 
by  many  that  the  loss  of  the  corn 
crop  in  some  sections  of  the  state 
would  affect  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  in  those  sections  and  cut 
down  the  attendance.  Moreover,  it 
was  thought  that  many  persons  pros- 
perous enough  to  attend  the  fair  would 
remain  at  home  because  of  the  hot, 
dry  weather.  While  these  conditions 
did  have  some  effect  upon  the  exhibits 
and  attendance,  the  fair  was  a  success 
in  spite  of  them.  The  attendance  for 
the  six  days  of  the  fair  was  127,186, 
the  lowest  since  1909,  when  83,138 
persons  attended,  and  39,778  below 
that  of  last  year.  The  thermometer 
registered  above  the  100  degree  mark 
during  five  days  of  the  fair  and  there 
was  no  precipitation  to  cool  the 
super-heated  air.  In  previous  years 
the  management  has  always  feared 
that  rain  would  cut  down  the  attend- 
ance and  mar  the  success  of  the  fair, 
but  this  year  a  rain  would  have  been 
a  most  welcome  thing. 


On  Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  fair, 
15,525  persons  passed  through  the 
gates;  this  was  a  high  mark  com- 
pared with  last  year  and  former 
years.  Following  was  the  daily  at- 
tendance this  year:  Sunday  (con- 
cert), 6,193:  Monday,  12,426;  Tues- 
day, 20,757;  Wednesday,  38,531; 
Thursday,  33,754;  Friday,  15,525.  A 
company  of  the  Nebraska  National 
Guard  policed  the  grounds  and  main- 
tained very  good  order  throughout  the 
week.  A  field  hospital  was  also  main- 
tained by  the  guards,  and  all  cases 
of  heat  prostrations,  temporary  ill- 
ness and  accidents  were  cared  for 
at  this  place. 


Forty-fifth  Nebraska  State  Fair  Success- 
ful in  Spite  of  Dry  Weather  and  Heat 


were  in  charge  of  them  very  efficiently 
served  the  people. 


Sanitary  drinking  fountains  were 
installed  before  the  opening  of  the 
fair  this  year  and  were  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  conditions  of  last 
year.  Cans  of  water  were  distributed 
over  the  grounds  last  year,  but  they 
were  left  uncovered,  and  that  did  not 
at  all  add  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
contents.  As  thousands  of  persons 
drank  out  of  them  with  the  same 
dipper  it  was  a  very  good  means  of 
spreading  disease.  The  management 
deserves  to  be  complimented  upon  the 
improvement  in  this  respect. 


Getting  to  the  grounds  was  a  sim- 
pler problem  this  year  than  ever 
before.  The  Lincoln  Traction  Co.  had 
its  new  double  track  over  the  viaduct 
working,  and  cars  moved  regularly 
every  few  minutes  with  no  delay  for 
railroad  crossings  or  to  allow  other 
cars  to  pass.  The  Burlington  railroad 
ran  shuttle  trains  that  gave  the  usual 
good  service.  Never  before  have  the 
crowds  been  handled  so  satisfactorily 
from  the  standpoint  of  transportation. 


It  is  a  hard  proposition  to  provide 
eating  houses  that  will  accommodate 
all  the  people  that  attend  the  fair, 
and  to  keep  them  in  the  most  sanitary 
condition.  Some  of  the  lunch  counters 
and  eating  houses  did  not  conform 
any  too  well  to  the  latter.  Several  of 
the  churches  of  Lincoln  had  public 
eating  places,   and   the   ladies  who 


The  baby  show,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  M.  B.  Vance  of  Lincoln,  was 
the  largest  scientific  baby  show  ever 
held  in  the  world.  Get  that?  Six- 
teen physicians  worked  each  day 
scoring  babies;  seventy-two  of  them 
were  pressed  into  service  during  the 
week.  Four  nurses  were  required  to 
help  care  for  the  youngsters,  and 
twelve  clerks  and  six  helpers  were 
needed  to  assist  with  the  scoring. 
The  show  cost  $100  a  day;  $10  was 
spent  for  toy  balloons  to  amuse  the 
babies. 


Music  was  furnished  without  stint. 
Four  concerts  were  given  each  day 
by  Liberati's  hand  and  company  of 
singers.  Although  not  so  large  as  in 
former  years,  this  organization  was 
able  to  please  the  audiences  just  as 
well  as  ever.  Liberati  is  a  master  in 
the  selection  of  good  music  that  ap- 
peals to  everybody.  Other  bands  pres- 
ent during  the  week  were  the  Indian 
band  from  the  Indian  school  at 
Genoa,  the  Nelson  band,  the  Ord  band 
and  the  girls'  band  from  the  state 
industrial  school  for  girls  at  Geneva. 
Music  there  was  which  ever  way  the 
visitor  turned. 


A  fair  wouldn't  be  complete,  it 
seems,  without  a  Midway.  The  people 
must  be  amused  and  there  were  the 
usual  number  of  attractions  scattered 
over  the  grounds  to  take  in  the  spare 
dimes  and  quarters.  The  merit  of 
some  of  these  shows  was  decidedly 
doubtful. 


Every  afternoon  the  race  track  drew 
a  large  share  of  the  attendance.  As 
there  was  no  rainfall  during  the  fair, 
the  track  was  in  exceptionally  good 
condition  and  quite  a  number  of  rec- 


ords were  broken.  The  fair  manage- 
ment offered  good  prizes  for  the 
contenders  and  many  of  the  best 
horses  in  Nebraska  and  surrounding 
states  competed  in  the  races.  During 
the  intermission  between  heats,  there 
were  vaudeville  and  acrobatic  per- 
formances on  the  stage  across  the 
track  from  the  grandstand.  These 
were  of  high  class  and  proved  as 
interesting  to  many  of  the  spectators 
as  the  races  did.  At  night  a  grand 
display  of  fireworks  was  the  feature. 
The  fall  of  Mexico  City  was  repre- 
sented in  the  open  space  opposite  the 
grandstand  and  one  received  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  real  battle  while  listening  to  the 
heavy  cannonading  and  bombard- 
ment. The  vaudeville  and  acrobatic 
performances  were  given  at  night  also. 


The  wares  of  the  various  merchants 
and  manufacturers  were  displayed  in 
Mercantile  Hall.  These  consisted  of 
numerous  articles  of  common  home 
usage.  Stoves  made  up  a  prominent 
share  of  the  exhibit.  In  addition  there 
were  flour,  clothing,  leather  goods, 
sewing  machines,  typewriters,  novelty 
goods  and  such  as  that.  It  offered 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  a 
good  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with 
customers  and  to  show  them  the 
latest  articles  of  household  goods. 


The  art  exhibit  was  held  in  the 
old  livestock  pavilion.  This  is  a  very 
large  building  and  for  that  reason  the 
display  of  art  work  seemed  to  be 
rather  small.  However,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  was  not  at  all  de- 
creased. There  were  numerous  paint- 
ings, needlework,  hand-painted  china 
and  other  art  and  fancy  work  that 
interested  the  feminine  part  of  the 
crowds.  There  was  a  resting  place 
for  the  women  in  Art  Hall  and  that 
made  it  especially  attractive  to  them. 


The  fish  building  attracted  large 
crowds  of  persons  who  like  to  sit  on 
the  banks  of  a  shady  stream  during 
the  hot  weather  and  try  their  luck 
with  the  small  tribes  that  inhabit 
them.  At  all  times  of  the  day  and 
evening  the  exterior  of  the  building 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curi- 
ous persons  gazing  into  the  glass 
aquariums  at  the  fish.  These  con- 
tained various  species  of  fish  adapted 
to  Nebraska  streams,  or  that  are  of 
importance  elsewhere,  either  for  food 
or  as  a  curiosity.    The  natural  home 


of  each  species  was  indicated  on  the 
glass  case;  also  the  size  that  it  attains 
and  its  value  as  food. 


The  sweetest  little  place  on  the 
grounds  describes  the  apiary  build- 
ing. Small  as  the  building  is,  it  was 
large  enough,  and  will  be  until  a 
greater  number  of  Nebraska  apiarists 
begin  showing  their  products  at  the 
state  fair.  Formerly  four  men  and 
concerns  made  exhibits  each  year,  but 
Frank  G.  Odell  turned  from,  bees  to 
newspaper  work  and  that  left  only 
three.  This  year  they  were  Thomas 
Atkinson,  Cozad;  Leonard  Trester, 
Lincoln;  and  G.  D.  Caley  &  Son, 
Cozad.  Each  display  consisted  of  a 
good  selection  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey.  The  quality  of  the  honey  was 
pronounced  by  exhibitors  to  be  fully 
up  to  normal.  Believe  it  decidedly 
appetizing,  especially  near  meal- 
time. Atkinson  rather  "put  it  over" 
his  competitors  in  securing  prizes. 
He  won  first  for  the  largest  display 
and  for  the  best  general  display  of 
honey,  bees  and  apiarian  apparatus, 
and  carried  away  sweepstakes.  On 
the  sweepstakes  award  Caley  &  Son 
were  second  and  Trester  third.  Mrs. 
E.  Whitcomb  of  Friend  won  first  on 
design  made  from  beeswax;  her  de- 
sign was  a  very  pretty  bouquet  of 
flowers. 


The  quality  of  the  school  work  dis- 
played in  Education  Hall  seems  to  be 
growing  better  from  year  to  year;  at 
least  this  year's  exhibits  would  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of 
former  years.  Much  of  the  drawing, 
writing,  painting  and  map  work  was 
very  excellent,  and  the  amount  of 
poor  work  was  less  than  in  some 
former  years.  Exhibits  of  needle- 
work and  manual  training  products 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  each 
display.  Only  two  schools,  Crete  and 
Lincoln,  showed  samples  of  cooking 
and  canning.  Many  very  fine  pieces 
of  needlework  were  exhibited  from 
rural  school  districts,  but  the  manual 
training  products  from  country  schools 
were  necessarily  restricted  to  those 
things  that  might  be  made  without 
shop  equipment  and  tools.  The  Crete 
and  Havelock  schools,  which  are 
fully  equipped  for  manual  training, 
exhibited  some  excellent  pieces  of 
furniture  and  turned  work.  Quite 
remarkable  was  some  of  the  needle- 
work exhibited  by  the  state  institute 
for  the  feeble  minded  at  Beatrice,  and 
the  state  orthopedic  hospital  at  Lin- 
coln. Counties  that  made  rather 
complete  displays  were  York,  Polk, 
Holt,  Sarpy  and  Otoe.  In  Sarpy 
county  they  are  breaking  away  from 


SUNNY    JIM.    First    Prize    Three-Year-Old    Shire  Stallion 
Owned  by  Watson,  Woods  Bros.   &  Kelly  Co. 


IMAGE 

McFarland's    Champ+on    Percheron  Mare 


JEt'N,    Senior    Champion    Percheron  Stallion 
Owned  by  Fox 
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Three  Big  Savings 

Which  Men  Get 
In  No -Rim- Cut  Tires  Alone 


Here  are  three  features — costly  features 
—  found  in  no  other  tire.  Features  that 
save  motorists  millions  of  dollars. 

You  get  all  these  things  at  no  added  price 
in  No -Rim -Cut  Tires.  That's  why  they 
outsell  any  other  tire  made. 


Saving  No.  1 

These  tires  make  rim-cutting 
impossible.  They  do  it  by  a  feature 
which  we  control,  and  which  can't 
be  successfully  imitated. 

With  old-type  tires  —  with 
clincher  tires — rim-cutting  ruins 
almost  one  tire  in  three.  That  is 
proved  by  careful  statistics. 

Saving  No.  2 

We  add  to  our  tire  cost  $1,500 
per  day  to  give  the  "On-Air-Cure" 
to  No-Rim-Cut  tires.  We  final- 
cure  them  on  air  bags  shaped  like 
inner  tubes  —  under  actual  road 
conditions. 

We  do  this  to  save  the  blow- 
outs caused  by  wrinkled  fabric. 
No  other  maker  does  this,  be- 
cause it  costs  too  much. 

Saving  No.  3 

We  use  a  costly  patent  method 
to  prevent  tread  separation.  Loose 


treads  have  cost  motorists  millions 
of  dollars. 

We  have  exclusive  use  of  this 
vital  protection,  and  no  other 
maker  employs  it. 

No  Extra  Price 

Because  of  these  extras,  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost  one-fifth 
more  than  other  standard  tires. 
Yet  they  saved  so  much  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  paid  the 
price  to  get  them.  They  became 
the  world's  favorite  tires. 

Now  our  mammoth  output  has 
brought  the  cost  down.  Today 
you  can  buy  them  just  as  low  as 
any  standard  tire. 

Tires  with  these  features  cost 
no  more  than  tires  which  lack 
them.  Why  not  get  these  savings? 

Our  dealers  are  everywhere. 


YEAR 


AKRON,  OHIO. 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities— More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

London  Address:  Central  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  (1350) 


I  Company 


Don't  Be  Disheartened  By  Hog  Losses 

Prevent  Future  Losses  With 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 


I  know  just  how  you  farmers  and  hog  raisers  feel  when  you  see  a 
nice  big  bunch  of  fat  hogs  taken  down  sick,  refusing  to  eat,  getting  thin 
and  scrawny  and  slinking  off  into  fence  corners  to  lie  down,  stretch 
out  and  die.    It's  hard  luck.   It  means  the  loss  of  hundreds— perhaps 
thousands  of  dollars  to  any  one  of  you. 

Now  1  want  to  tell  you  that  there's  no  need  for  you  to  be  dis- 
couraged—no needfor  you  to  repeat  that  disheartening  experience 
—no  need  for  you  to  lose  another  hoe  on  account  of  Cholera 
or  Worms.  Just  do  what  thousands  of  other  practical  farmers  are 
doing  every  day— mix  a  little  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 
with  your  hogs'  rations  (directions  on  every  can)  and  feed  reg- 
ularly twice  each  day. 


Fat,  Healthy,  Worm-Free  Hogs 

will  be  the  result.  It  will  put  and  keep  your  hogs  on  their  feed— destroy  every  ill  effect  of  hog 
worms— keep  your  hogs  so  healthy,  strong  and  vigorous  that,  even  should  cholera  break  cut 
In  your  neighborhood,  they'll  be  so  conditioned  as  to  resist  it.  Thousands  have  proved 
by  experience  that  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  Is  a  safe  preventive  of  hog  cholera. 

Read  This  Convincing  Proof 

J.  E.  VAWTER,  Beverly,  Kans.— "2S  hogs  lost  1        MRS.  T.  AKINS,  Hoxie.  Ark.— "MERRY  WAR 

mi  e  east:  50  hogs  lost  2  miles  north:  20  hogs  lost  2'4  POWDERED  LYE  is  all  the  Lye  that  we  use.  Before 

Rlifiir-K'u,!v^,f  mJ-  but  *,  ,U3cd  MERRY  WAR  POW-  we  began  using  it  we  had  a  lot  of  hogs  with  Cholera. 

UEKED  LYE  and  escaped  loss."  We  used  it  and  it  cured  our  hogs." 

10c  A  Can  At  All  Dealers 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  for  sale  at  most  grocers,  druggists  and  feed  dealers  everywhere,  10c 
per  can  (120  feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— 4  dozen  cans  $4.80.  Costs  only  Sc  per  hog.  Per 
month,  to  feed  regularly— by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog  insurance  you  can  buy.  If  your  dealers 
can  t  supply  you,  write  us,  stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  vou  are  supplied,  and  a!so  send  you,  free,  a 
valuable  booklet  How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising."  Order  direct  from  us  In  case  lots 
(4  dozen  cans  $4.80)  If  your  dealers  won't  supply  you. 

There  Are  No  Substitntes 

Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned 
lye.  It  might  prove  dangerous.  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially  pre- 
pared lye  that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs.  Pull 

directions  on  each  can. 

'There  Arc  No  Substitutes'* 


E.  Myers  Lye  Co„  Dept.  90  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.   I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— 8.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


the  conventional  style  of  architecture 
in  school  buildings.  The  exhibit  from 
that  county  contained  photographs  of 
a  large  number  of  modern  rural 
school  buildings,  some  of  them  built 
along  bungalow  lines.  More  room  is 
needed  for  school  exhibits,  so  that 
better  arrangement  can  be  given  in 
display,  and  to  acc&mmodate  more 
schools. 


The  exhibit  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  Education  Hall  deserved 
a  more  prominent  location.  As  well 
as  showing  the  lines  of  instruction 
offered  by  the  university  this  display 
showed  some  of  the  things  the  ex- 
periment station  end  of  the  institution 
has  been  finding  out.  One  feature 
that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion was  a  graphic  illustration  of  the 
benefits  of  spraying  apple  trees.  Apple 
trees  sprayed  four  times  in  the  ap 
proved  way  produced  71.41  per  cent 
of  sound  fruit,  4.27  per  cent  injured 
by  insects  and  none  injured  by 
fungous  diseases;  22.20  per  cent  was 
spray  burned,  but  practically  all  of 
the  apples  thus  affected  (97  per  cent 
of  them)  were  marketable.  On  the 
other  hand,  unsprayed  trees  produced 
only  1.43  per  cent  of  sound  fruit, 
89.99  per  cent  injured  by  insects,  and 
22.74  per  cent  injured  by  fungous 
diseases.  The  good  and  bad  apples 
were  right  there  under  glass  where 
they  could  be  seen.  Another  part  of 
the  exhibit  showed  the  injurious 
effects  of  oats  smut  and  how  to  treat 
the  disease  to  prevent  loss,  and  in 
another  place  the  principal  insects 
injurious  to  crops  were  shown 
mounted  under  glass.  The  state 
university  has  so  many  things  it 
could  show  in  this  way  that  it  ought 
to  have  large  space  at  the  fair.  The 
private  colleges  and  state  normal 
schools  did  not  make  so  extensive  an 
exhibit  as  the  state  university,  but  for 
the  most  part  contented  themselves 
with  a  show  of  pictures  and  pennants. 


The  livestock  judging  moved  off 
with  more  dispatch  this  year  than  for 
several  years.  The  majority  of  the 
classes  were  passed  upon  by  Tuesday 
evening.  The  big  coliseum  was  as 
popular  as  ever.  Here,  while  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  a  good  band,  the 
crowds  could  watch  the  work  of  the 
judges.  It  would  all  have  been  more 
intelligible  to  the  average  person  if 
an  announcer  with  a  big  voice  had 
been  stationed  in  the  ring  to  announce 
the  classes  as  they  entered  and  the 
winners  as  they  left. 


Tlie  Machinery  Section 

The  machinery  section  was  large 
and  complete.  More  space  was 
allotted  to  the  display  of  this  section 
than  to  any  other  part  ot  the  fair. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding 
feature  of  the  machinery  exhibit  was 
the  large  number  of  gasoline  engines. 
There  are  but  very  few  manufacturers 
of  farm  machinery  that  do  not  build 
gas  engines  of  some  description.  They 
were  there  in  all  sizes,  ranging  from 
the  little  machines  of  a  fraction  of  a 
horsepower  that  one  can  almost  carry 
away  in  his  pocket  to  the  large  ma- 
chines capable  of  running  the  heaviest 
of  farm  machinery,  such  as  threshing 
machines,  corn  shellers  and  irrigation 
pumps. 

The  gas  engine  has  lifted  a  load 
of  labor  on  many  farms,  and  that  ex- 
plains the  increasing  number  in  use. 
Gasoline  is  not  the  only  fuel  used  for 
these  engines.  Many  of  them  are 
constructed  with  special  carburetors 
adapted  to  using  the  cheaper  grades 
of  fuel,  as  kerosene  and  the  heavier 
oils.  The  price  of  gasoline  has  ad- 
vanced until  it  is  much  more  profitable 
to  use  the  cheaper  oils,  inasmuch  as 
they  give  as  good  results. 

Another  outstanding  feature  was 
the  exhibit  of  threshing  machinery 
and  power  farming  machinery  at  the 
fair.  This  was  stationed  at  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  grounds  and  at  all 
times  of  the  day  large  crowds  could 
be  found  there  watching  the  ex- 
hibitors display  the  good  points  of 
their  machines  by  practical  demon- 
strations. The  most  notable  feature 
of  this  exhibit  was  the  small  number 
of  steam  engines  and  the  prominence 
of  the  gasoline  and  oil  types.  There 
has  certainly  been  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  the  manufacture  of  the  gas 
tractor  during  recent  years.  Nearly 
every  threshing  machine  company  is 
now  building  gas  or  oil  tractors  to 
suit  the  conditions  of  all  farms,  both 
large  and  small.  Power  farming 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  in  many 
sections  and  those  who  practice  It 
will  have  no  trouble  to  select  ma- 


chines adapted  to  their  needs.  They 
are  built  in  all  sizes  aud  shases. 
There  were  the  single  cylinder  and 
the  multiple  cylinder  types,  and  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  engines. 

A  large  stubble  field,  east  of  the  fair 
grounds  and  adjoining  the  threshing 
machine  and  gas  tractor  exhibit,  was 
used  for  demonstrating  the  engines. 
Power  plows  of  all  sizes  were  there 
and  made  short  v;ork  of  the  stubble 
field.  The  small,  three-wheeled  auto 
engines  with  the  plows  beneath  the 
frame  had  their  turn  at  th?  plowing 
demonstration  and  made  their  way 
around  the  field  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  interested  spectators. 

Then  there  was  the  general  exhibit 
of  farm  implements.  If  the  farmers 
can  only  get  weather  to  raise  the 
crops,  there  is  no  trouble  in  securing 
machinery  to  cultivate  and  harvest 
them.  Plows,  listers,  corn  planters, 
drills,  harrows,  cultivators  and  har- 
vesting machinery  were  at  the  fair  in 
abundance.  There  were  types  of 
these  implements  adapted  to  all  con- 
ditions and  crops. 

The  motor  cars  were  located  in  the 
new  automobile  building.  Last  year 
they  occupied  the  old  judging  pavilion, 
which  contained  the  art  exhibit  this 
year.  The  new  building  is  very  large 
and  permitted  a  good  display  of  the 
products  of  the  fifth  largest  industry 
of  the  country.  The  exhibitors  dis- 
played the  latest  models  of  their 
machines,  which  were  mostly  medium 
priced  cars,  but  had  all  the  latest 
improvements  in  motor  car  construc- 
tion. These  are  electric  self-starters, 
electric  lights  and  left-hand  drive 
with  center  control.  Some  manufac- 
turers have  made  tests  with  kerosene 
as  a  fuel  and  have  constructed  carbu- 
retors and  engines  that  give  good 
results  with  that  fuel.  There  was  a 
demonstration  of  such  an  engine  at 
the  fair.  It  seems  to  be  the  universal 
opinion  that  some  other  fuel  than 
gasoline  must  be  found  to  furnish  the 
power  for  motor  cars  as  well  as  for 
the  tractors.  Nebraska  stands  way 
up  toward  the  top  in  the  number  of 
motor  cars  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation and  quite  naturally  the  auto- 
mobile exhibit  was  the  center  of 
attraction  for  large  crowds  of  persons 
— those  that  are  already  the  owners 
of  machines  and  others  who  are  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  one  of 
these  modern  vehicles  of  pleasure 
and  usefulness. 

Labor-saving  devices  for  the  house- 
wife and  farmer,  and  other  modern 
improvements  for  the  home  were 
much  in  evidence  at  the  fair.  The 
small  gasoline  engine  has  lightened 
the  labor  of  the  hcusewife  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Washing  machines, 
churns,  cream  separators  and  pumps 
may  be  operated  very  easily  by  the 
small  gas  engine,  in  nesrly  every 
gas  engine  exhibit  there  was  a  wash- 
ing machine  and  wringer,  cieam  sep- 
arator or  pump  belted  to  one  of  the 
engines,  which  was  performing  that 
work  which  sometimes  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  housewife. 

An  important  feature  among  the 
labor-savers  for  the  farm  was  a  milk- 
ing machine  demonstration  given 
twice  a  day.  Milking  cows  is  a  very 
disagreeable  task  to  some,  especially 
to  the  younger  generation,  and  any- 
thing that  will  eliminate  it  from  the 
list  of  chores  appeals  to  them  very 
much. 

Electric  and  gas  lights  for  the  farm 
home  were  demonstrated.  It  is  now 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  have  a  com- 
plete lighting  system  of  his  own  equal 
to  that  of  the  city.  A  gas  or  electric 
system  may  be  installed  at  a  cost  that 
will  suit  the  pocketbook  of  the  aver- 
age farmer.  Farm  waterworks  with 
pressure  tanks  for  forcing  the  water 
to  all  parts  of  the  house  or  barn  were 
demonstrated.  They  are  now  prac- 
ticable and  lighten  the  labor  on  the 
farm  very  materially. 

This  has  been  a  good  year  to  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  silos.  The  long 
and  severe  drouth  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  cut  and  make  silage  of  much 
of  the  Nebraska  corn  crop  in  order 
to  save  its  feeding  value,  and  as  a 
consequence  many  silos  have  been 
built.  Stave,  steel,  concrete  and 
hollow-tile  silos  were  the  types 
shown  and  with  them  all  kinds  of 
machinery  for  cutting  the  corn  and 
putting  it  in  the  silo.  Along  with 
silos  and  silo  machinery  should  be 
mentioned  the  haying  machinery. 
The  hay  crop  in  Nebraska  is  no  small 
item  and  all  the  improved  forms  of 
haying  machinery  were  represented 
at  the  fair.  Hay  loaders,  stackers, 
balers  and  hay-barn  equipment  made 
up  the  largest  part  of  this  display. 
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A  new  type  of  baler  that  makes  round 
bales  without  a  core  was  demonstrated. 

Farmers  that  have  irrigated  their 
crops  during  the  last  season  were 
well  repaid  for  the  trouble  and -ex- 
pense. It  was  a  good  summer  to 
prove  the  value  of  irrigation,  and  as 
a  result  there  was  quite  a  display  of 
Irrigation  machinery  at  the  fair. 
Centrifugal  pumps,  operated  by  gaso- 
lino  engines  and  throwing  streams 
of  water  ranging  in  amount  from  600 
to  2,000  gallons  a  minute,  looked 
mighty  good  to  the  farmers  that  have 
had  to  watch  their  crops  dry  up  for 
the  Avant  of  moisture.  The  expense 
and  practicability  of  irrigation  de- 
pends upon  the  height  the  water  is 
lifted.  For  deep  well  irrigation  a 
different  type  of  pump  and  larger 
engine  must  be  used,  which  increases 
the  cost  of  installation  and  the  ex- 
pense of  operation. 


The  Crops  Display 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  fair  was 

[  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits  in  Agri- 
cultural Hall.  A  hundred  times  a  day 
you  could  hear  astonished  visitors  to 
that  building  explain:  "Why,  I  thought 
this  was  a  dry  year!"  The  effects  of 
the  long  drouth  could  be  seen  in  the 
diminished  size  of  some  of  the  vege- 
tables, and  in  the  1913  corn,  but  other- 
wise the  exhibits  looked  very  much  as 
in  previous  years,  when  the  clouds 
were  more  kind  to  Nebraska  farmers. 

For  county  collective  exhibits  the 
state  is  divided  into  an  eastern,  a 
central  and  a  western  section.  The 
extreme  western  part  of  the  state,  in 

|  the  "panhandle,"  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered less  from  drouth  than  the 
eastern  counties.  Only  in  the  western 
section  was  there  no  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  county  displays,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  western  counties  that  had 
exhibited  before  occupied  larger  space 
this  year.  Last  year  there  were  six 
county  displays  from  the  eastern  sec- 
tion; this  year  only  four.  Seven 
counties  in  the  central  section  were 

!  represented  in  1912,  but  only  five  this 
year.  The  number  of  county  exhibits 
from  the  western  section  was  eleven 
this  year,  the  same  as  a  year  ago 

From  the  eastern  section  came 
Douglas,  Pawnee,  Lancaster  and 
Washington  counties.  Butler  and 
Saline,  which  were  in  last  year, 
dropped  out.  The  Douglas  county 
exhibit,  in  charge  of  William  Loner- 
gan,  George  Dierks  and  George  Ennis, 

;  won  first  over  Pawnee  county,  in 
charge  of  the  veteran  exhibitor, 
Arnold  Martin.  Both  exhibits  were 
well  balanced  and  good  throughout; 
with  the  exception  of  lack  of  size  in 
some  of  the  vegetables  they  would 
measure  up  to  previous  seasons. 

The  Lancaster  county  exhibit  was 
in  charge  of  Charles  N.  Schmale.  It 
was  strong  on  corn  and  potatoes.  Of 
the  latter  there  was  a  greater  number 
of  varieties  in  this  visplay  than  in 
any>  other  single  exhibit.  The  dis- 
play from  Washington  county  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  county  collective 
exhibit.  It  was  brought  down  by  Aye 
Bros.,  seedsmen,  who  featured  their 
seed  corn. 

The  central  section  was  represented 
by  displays  from  Kearney,  Franklin, 
Fillmore,  Antelope  and  Webster 
counties.  Kearney  county  won  first 
over  Franklin  by  a  good  margin.  T. 

B.  Keedle,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Kearney  county  display,  denied  that 
he  had  used  the  pump  overtime;  but 
he  had  good  stuff.  W.  H.  Arnold, 
with  the  Franklin  county  exhibit,  was 
rejoicing  that  he  got  a  perfect  score 
in  taste  in  display,  even  if  the  drouth 
did  cut  down  the  excellence  of  his 
showing  somewhat. 

The  Fillmore  county  exhibit  was 
in  charge  of  G.  W.  Deming,  who 
brought  fame  to  Nebraska  last  winter 
by  winning  first  on  wheat  at  the 
national  corn  exposition  in  competi- 
tion against  the  world.  Sheaf  grains 
was  his  strong  point  at  the  fair.  He 
was  well  pleased  to  land  in  third 
place  against  the  veterans  whom  he 
went  up  against.    J.  E.  Cooley  and 

C.  W.  Bare  were  responsible  for  the 
Antelope  county  exhibit.  To  offset 
the  irrigation  talk  of  their  neighbor- 
ing exhibitor,  they  labeled  their  dis- 
play "Dry  Land  Farming;"  but  that 
was  not  meant  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  Antelope  county  is  in  the 
sagebrush  r-gion.  It  was  a  creditable 
display,  and  landed  fourth  in  the 
central  section. 

Webster  county  was  hit  hard  by  the 
drouth  this  year,  as  were  all  the 
counties  in  that  part  of  the  state,  but 
G.  W.  Hummel  was  able  to  find  enough 
stuff  to  fill  his  allotted  space,  and 
some  of  it  was  good  enough  to  carry 
away  firsts. 


Brown,  Red  Willow,  Frontier,  Kim- 
ball, Keya  Paha,  Scotts  Bluff,  Deuel, 
Banner,  Box  Butte,  Dundy  and  Hitch- 
cock counties  upheld  the  reputation 
of  the  western  section  and  competed 
for  the  prizes  offered.  For  several 
years  Brown  county  has  been  an  easy 
winner  in  that  section,  but  this  year 
Red  Willow  county  made  the  race 
interesting.  The  Brown  county  dis- 
play was  in  charge  of  W.  H.  Peck  and 
J.  E.  Stauffer.  The  showing  of  vege- 
tables, potatoes  and  grasses  in  this 
exhibit  was  very  good.  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  species  of  native  grasses 
and  thirty  species  of  tame  grasses 
were  included.  Brown  is  a  great 
potato  country,  and  potatoes  were 
featured  in  this  display.  James  E. 
Ryan  gathered  and  set  up  the  Red 
Willow  county  products;  it  was  the 
best  display  ever  brought  from  that 
county.  His  collection  of  native 
grasses  was  so  good  that  it  was 
solicited  for  the  new  agricultural 
school  at  Curtis.  Mr.  Ryan  was  par- 
ticularly elated  because  his  sign  took 
first  place.  It  was  made  from  differ- 
ent grains  and  was  a  very  perfect 
piece  of  work.  Frontier  county,  in 
charge  of  Christ  Trabenstein  and  W. 
O.  Hickman  landed  third  in  the  west- 
ern section.  It  was  a  good  showing 
for  a  dry  year. 

From  the  high  altitude  at  the  jump- 
ing-off  place  of  Nebraska,  Jack  Ped- 
eritt  brought  down  the  Kimball 
county  display.  A  bunch  of  corn- 
stalks bore  the  label,  "Grown  4,800 
feet  above  sea  level."  The  corn  was 
short  but  well  eared.  The  exhibit 
was  strong  on  small  grain  and  alfalfa. 
One  plant  of  the  latter  was  large 
enough  to  make  a  sheaf.  Drouth  has 
not  been  so  serious  in  Kimball  county 
this  year  as  in  many  eastern  counties. 

On  big  pumpkins  and  squashes, 
time-honored  features  of  agricultural 
fairs,  Keya  Paha  county  beat  them 
all.  H.  J.  Dixon  had  charge  of  the 
exhibit.  It  contained  some  very  good 
apples,  good  vegetables,  especially 
cabbage,  and  a  good  native  grass  dis- 
play. This  was  the  first  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Keya  Paha  county  to  put 
on  a  general  exhibit,  and  it  was  very 
successful. 

In  Scotts  Bluff  county  the  farmers 
don't  wait  for  rain  to  water  their 
crops,  but  go  out  and  turn  in  the 
water  from  the  ditches.  The  exhibit 
from  that  county  was  presided  over 
by  William  Evans.  Alfalfa  and  sugar 
beets  were  his  strong  points.  The 
Scotts  Bluff  people  were  boosting 
lustily  for  their  country — which  is 
good  enough  to  stand  a  good  deal  of 
it.  The  sugar  factory  at  Scotts  Bluff 
in  a  booth  in  the  center  of  Agricul- 
tural Hall  demonstrated  the  uses  ®f 
beet  sugar,  and  handed  out  many  a 
fine  dainty. 

Deuel  county  has  been  represented 
at  the  state  fair  before,  but  never  in 
so  pretentious  a  way  as  this  year. 
Thie  is  another  of  the  western  coun- 
ties not  complaining  much  about 
drouth.  The  exhibit  was  set  up  by 
T.  M.  Johnson.  Out  of  Banner  county, 
perched  high  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  slope,  came  F.  F.  Stauffer 
with  a  good  exhibit.  His  strong  fea- 
tures were  wheat,  oats,  flax  and 
alfalfa.  The  exhibit  was  trimmed  in 
the  latter. 

Box  Butte  county  has  been  repre- 
sented at  previous  state  fairs,  but 
usually  by  individuals.  This  year  the 
county  commissioners  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  charge  of  the  ex- 
hibit. A.  S.  Enyeart,  who  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  gathering  the  display, 
said  it  was  collected  in  four  days, 
and  without  a  premium  list  to  show 
what  was  needed  to  make  a  complete 
showing.  It  was  a  good  display,  with 
emphasis  on  potatoes,  small  grains 
and  forage  crops. 

Dundy  county,  in  charge  of  J.  W. 
Kimsey,  and  Hitchcock  county  in 
charge  of  J.  F.  Henderson,  were  new 
representatives  from  the  western 
section.  Neither  expected  to  win,  but 
only  to  show,  that  their  respective 
counties  had  something  in  the  way 
of  crops,  which  thew  did  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  everyone  who  stopped  to 
look  at  their  displays. 

Following  is  the  complete  list  of 
counties  in  each  section  and  the 
scores  they  made  in  the  county  col- 
lective competition". 

Eastern  Section 

County  Score 

Douglas    1408.7 

Pawnee    1400.7 

Lancaster    1136.3 

Washington    220.4 

Central  Section 

Kearney    977.6 

Franklin    837.3 

Fillmore   «04.8 

(Continued  on  Page  881) 


Almost  everything  but  the  cow 

in  this  picture  is  concrete.  The  trough,  the  water  tank,  the 
wind  wall  and  the  stable — all  concrete.  Think  of  the  things 
you  can  build  on  your  farm — permanently  of  concrete: 

Feed  floors,  fence  posts,  walks, 
foundations,  steps,  ice  houses, 
cellars— think  of  it! 

Over  a  million  and  a  half  farmers  have  had  our  free  168-page 
book  "Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the 
Farm."    Have  you  had  your  copy?    Write  for  it  today. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  P0RT'-*NP  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept31   30  Broad  St.,N.Y. 
Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


ATLAS 


I 
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FREE 

to  you — one  copy  of  the 
"NATIONAL"  Style  Book 


Pages  and  pages  of  the  newest  styles  await 
your  selection  in  your  special  copy  of  the 
wonderful 

New  "NATIONAL"  Fall  Style  Book 

You  make  your  own  choice  of  countless  money- 
saving  values  like  these: 


Waists  ------ 

Silk  Dresses  ------ 

Ready-Made  Suits  -      -      -  - 

Hats  -------- 

Ladles' Coats  -     -     -      -  - 

Ladles'  Shoes  •    ■  •  - 

Silk  Dresses  for  Misses  and  Small  Women 
Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women 
Salts  for  Misses  and  Small  Women 
Boys' and  Young  Men's  Clothing      •  • 
Children's  Dresses  - 
Children's  Coats  ..... 


$  .49  to  $7  98 
6.98  "  21.75 
9.98  ' 

.69  ' 
4.98  1 

.79  ' 
4.98  ' 
4.98  ' 
8.98 

.49  1 

.79  ' 
3.98  ' 


Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils, 
Gloves.  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry  and  a  complete  line  of 
Boys',  Misses'  and  Children's  Wearing  Apparel. 


NATIONAL 


Made  to 
Measure 


$10.95  to  $35. 


Tailored 
Suits 

Samples  of  Material* 
Sent  Free 


"NATIONAL"  Tailor-Made  Suits  are  shown 
in  a  separate  Suit  Bool-let  containing  fashion  plates  of 
the  new  styles.   This  Suit  Booklet  is  not  a  part  of  the 
regular  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book. 

This  Special  Suit  Booklet  is  sent  gladlv.  but  only 
when  asked  for — and  it  is  well  worth  asking  ior. 


all 


The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

V/e  prepay  postage  and  expressage  on 
roods  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
We  will  refund  your  money,  if  you  are  not  pleased, 
and  will  pay  postage  or  express  charges  both  ways. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

282  W.  24th  St..  NewYorkCity 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


FREE  STYLE  BOOK  COUPON  | 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO., 
282  W.  24lh  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  mc,  free,  my  copy  of  the  "NATIONAL,"  Fall 
Style  book. 

Name   

Address  - 

Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  Tailored  Suits  for 
Fallf  And  do  you  wish  us  also  to  send  you,  with  your 
"NATIONAL"  Money-Saving  Style  Book,  the  Special  Book- 
let o!  "NATIONAL"  Made-to- Measure  Tailored  Suits?.  

At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  samples  of  beautiful 
new  Fall  Materials  lor  Tailored  Suits  if  you  state  here  colors 
you  prefer. 

Colors:.  - 
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Phone  No.  B19G8 


SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  ...$1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
vlthin  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
ui .  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the   time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read- 
ing columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement In   The   Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


It  was  a  good  state  fair. 
The  Fair.    A  man  direct  from  Mars 

viewing  the  exhibits  and 
noting  the  crowds  would  hardly  have 
guessed  that  it  was  a  dry  season  in 
Nebraska.  More  than  127,000  persons 
attended  the  fair.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  that  would  have  been  considered 
a  splendid  attendance  even  with  the 
best  of  crops.  If  the  state  fair  may 
be  taken  as  a  barometer,  then  con- 
ditions in  Nebraska  are  sound.  That 
bumper  wheat  crop  helps;  the  wheat 
was  big  where  the  corn  is  poor.  This 
paper  contains  a  very  complete  re- 
port of  the  fair.  It  spreads  over  a 
lot  of  space  and  crowds  out  many 
other  things.  Every  person  interested 
in  Nebraska  and  her  resources  should 
find  much  of  interest  in  the  report; 
if  there  are  any  who  do  not,  however, 
we  ask  them  to  be  patient,  for  we 
publish  a  report  of  the  state  fair 
only  once  a  year. 


In  Nebraska  there  are 
Cornstalks  acres  and  acres  of  corn- 
and  Cattle,  stalks  this  year  bearing 
little  corn,  but  which 
would  make  good  feed  for  cattle  if  cut 
for  fodder  or  placed  in  a  silo  and  fed 
with  some  alfalfa  hay.  But  where 
are  the  cattle?  The  farmer  who  goes 
to  the  stockyards  to  buy  feeders  to 
eat  his  cornstalks  must  pay,  accord- 
ing to  closing  quotations  at  South 
Omaha  last  week,  from  $6.50  to  $7  a 
hundredweight  for  good  ones.  Such 
prices  are  enough  to  make  farmers 
pause,  and  in  many  cases  conclude 
to  allow  the  cornstalks  to  bleach  in 
the  field  and  be  plowed  under  next 
spring.  It  is  not  alone  this  year 
that  we  need  cattle  on  our  farms  to 
utilize  rough  feed.  Every  year  tons 
and  tons  of  cornstalks  go  to  waste. 

But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the 
matter.  Cattle  can  hardly  live  on 
cornstalks  alone.  There  must  be 
alfalfa,  and  some  grain.  That  means 
less  land  devoted  to  grain,  and,  as 
some  farmers  believe,  less  grain  to 
sell.  Furthermore,  cattle  must  be 
fed  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 
Pastures  are  being  eliminated  on  high 
priced  lands,  because  of  the  convic- 
tion of  farmers  that  they  do  not  pay. 
The  summer  silo  might  be  used  in 
beef  production,  but  that  means  work 
and  lots  of  it.  Then  on  rented  farms 
there  is  small  opportunity  for  live- 
stock production,  because  of  the  lack 
of  suitable  buildings  in  many  cases, 
and  the  short  term  lease.  Finally 
many  farmers  feel  that  markets  are 
not  as  stable  as  they  should  be  to 
encourage  cattle  production  on  farms; 
ihey  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  a 
sma11   group  of  men   control  prices. 

All  of  these  things  have  their  effect 


on  the  decline  of  the  cattle  industry. 
They  give  us  the  preseat  situation — 
thousands  of  tons  of  cornstalks  with 
few  cattle  to  eat  them.  Will  we  reach 
such  an  adjustment  on  eornbelt  farms 
that  enough  cattle  will  bo  kept  to 
utilize  all  the  by-products  without 
diminishing  the  supply  of  grain  the 
world  demands? 


The  short  experience 
Direct  with  the  initiative  and 
Legislation,    referendum  in  Nebraska 

shows  that  it  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory  in  its  present 
form.  The  percentages  of  voters  re- 
quired to  initiate  or  refer  measures 
are  too  high.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska  Voters'  Legislative  League 
last  week  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  present  that  money 
may  play  too  great  a  part  in  getting 
petitions.  Hired  circulators  may  se- 
cure names  enough  to  initiate  or  refer 
almost  anything.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  percentages  are  so  high  that  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  signers  to  petitions 
without  hiring  circulators.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  those  interested  in 
honest  direct  legislation— real  democ- 
racy— that  the  percentages  required 
to  initiate  or  refer  propositions 
should  be  lowered,  and  that  paid 
circulators  should  be  prohibited.  That 
would  prevent  the  use  of  money  in 
getting  petitions  and  would  make  it 
possible  for  volunteer  workers,  with 
only  the  common  good  at  heart,  to 
secure  the  required  petitions  to 
initiate  or  refer  any  matter  of  general 
interest. 


It  turns  out  that  the 
That  American  commission 

Farmers'  .7 u rj.   that  went  to  Europe 

this  summer  to  study 
rural  barking  and  credit  systems  was 
a  decided  frost.  This  commission — 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
smaller  commission  appointed  by  the 
president — had  no  official  status.  It 
was  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress, 
and  was  supposed  to  consist  of 
farmers — two  from  each  participating 
state.  As  finally  made  up,  however, 
this  "farmers'  (?)  jury  of  inquiry"  of 
seventy-seven  persons  contained  less 
than  ten  actual  farmers.  More  than 
twenty  of  the  number  were  bankers, 
and  the  others  were  college  profes- 
sors, editors,  social  workers,  statis- 
ticians and  translators. 

In  Europe  instead  of  getting  out 
into  the  country  to  see  what  farmers 
were  doing  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission were  wined  and  dined  in  the 
cities  and  hardly  saw  the  country. 
What  the  report  will  be  we  do  not 
know.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  some  of  the  men  most  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  commission 
would  like  to  see  a  government  land- 
mortgage  system  established  in  this 
country,  not  so  much  to  help  the  poor 
farmers  as  to  give  some  more  bonds 
as  a  basis  of  capitalistic  investment. 
Bi:t  whatever  the  report,  the  agitation 
lias  been  beneficial.  We  ha'\  e  learned 
that  European  farmers  have  organ- 
ized their  own  banking  and  credit 
facilities.  What  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try want  is  not  benevolence,  either 
from  the  government  or  from  individ- 
uals, but  only  a  chance  to  help  them- 
selves as  European  farmers  have  done. 


The  state  tax  commission 
Taxation,    appointed  by  the  governor 

last  spring,  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  the  legislature  creating  such 
a  commission,  has  gone  to  work.  It 
has  undertaken  as  thorough  an  in- 
vestigation of  taxation  as  time  and 
means  will  permit.  The  subject  has 
been  divided,  and  each  member  will 
investigate  a  certain  phase  of  tax- 
ation. The  experiences  of  other  states 
will  be  studied  carefully. 

Unfortunately  the  different  states 
of  America  offer  a  mighty  barren  field 
for  the  study  of  sane  and  scientific 
systems  of  taxation.  In  no  state  has 
the  problem  been  solved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  majority  of  the  people, 
and  in  but  few  of  them  is  the  taxation 
situation  any  better  than  in  Nebraska. 
A  careful  study  of  taxation,  and  the 
history  of  attempted  improvements, 
in  other  states  can  have  only  one 
result — it  will  convince  the  members 
of  the  commission  of  the  futility  of 
trying  to  patch  up  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  so  it  will  work.  If  we  are 
ever  to  have  any  advance  in  methods 
of  taxation  in  this  country  some  state 
must  break  away  from  the  prevailing 
general  property  tax.  That  state  may 
as   well  be  Nebraska  as  any  other, 


and  particularly  so  when  it  would  be 
in  the  direction  of  greater  general 
prosperity  and  well-being. 

While  we  have  been  wasting  our 
time  in  this  country  trying  to  make 
an  obsolete  system  work,  up  in  Can- 
ada they  have  been  advancing.  There, 
taxation  reform  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  exempting  personal  property, 
and  improvements  on  and  in  land, 
from  taxation,  and  placii  g  all  taxes 
upon  land  values.  In  many  taxation 
districts  the  change  is  already  com- 
plete. The  Canadian  people  believe 
they  have  found  a  solution  of  the 
taxation  question.  That  is  more  than 
the  people  of  any  state  in  this  country 
think  about  their  own  system  of 
taxation. 

Whether  our  state  commission  will 
recommend  a  gradual  breaking  away 
from  the  present  system,  or  only  a 
patching  up  thereof,  remains  to  be 
seen.  If  it  does  the  latter,  its  exist- 
ence will  not  have  been  justified. 


Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa 
Stock  has  offered  an  amend- 
Gambling.  ment  to  the  tariff  bill  to 
impose  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent  on  all  transactions  on  stock  ex- 
changes in  which  the  sales  are  ficti- 
tious—  that  is,  where  there  is  no 
actual  delivery  of  stocks  or  bonds. 
Such  trades  correspond  to  dealing  in 
"futures"  on  grain  exchanges.  The 
senator  believes  that  fictitious  sales 
of  stock  increase  their  price  and  thus 
burdens  the  public  with  a  big  load 
of  water  upon  which  dividends  must 
be  paid.  Moreover,  this  kind  of  gam- 
bling, says  the  senator,  is  destroying 
the  moral  fibre  of  the  business 
community. 

We  can  readily  believe  the  latter, 
but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that 
fictitious  values  added  to  stocks  by 
speculation  can  alone  have  any  effect 
upon  the  prices  the  public  must  pay 
for  commodities.  To  illustrate:  Sup- 
pose a  company  is  formed  to  manu- 
facture wagons.  Let  us  assume  that 
it  issues  stock  of  far  greater  face 
value  than  the  actual  investment  in 
buildings,  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  that  this  stock  is  boosted  in  price 
by  speculation  therein  on  the  stock 
exchange.  Would  that  enable  the 
company  to  place  a  higher  price  on 
its  wagons?  By  no  means.  In  prices 
the  company  would  have  to  meet 
competition.  Only  in  case  there  was 
no  competition,  and  the  company  had 
a  monopoly  on  wagons,  could  it  boost 
the  price  enough  to  make  dividends 
on  the  watered  stock.  So  monopoly  is 
the  real  nub  of  extortion  in  prices. 

Stock  gambling  is  pernicious,  and 
destructive  of  the  character  of  those 
who  follow  it.  but  that  it  alone  can 
load  the  public  with  high  prices  is 
not  true.  On  this  matter  Senator 
Cummins  has  fallen  into  the  same 
error  that  makes  Tom  Lawson  rave 
so  foolishly. 


The  thrill  of  driving  an 
Auto  automobile  seems  to  go 
Accidents,  to  the  head  of  a  great 
many  persons.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  account  for  the  numerous 
accidents  that  are  due  to  pure  care- 
lessness and  daring.  Lately  there 
have  been  several  serious  automobile 
accidents  in  Nebraska  at  railroad 
crossings.  In  each  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  cases  the  driver 
of  the  auto  saw  the  train  coming,  but 
thought  he  could  beat  it  to  the  cross- 
ing. Why  take  such  risks?  Team- 
drawn  vehicles  are  sometimes  struck 
by  trains,  but  that  automobiles  are 
more  frequently  in  such  collisions 
indicates  that  automobile  drivers  are 
more  reckless:  than  the  drivers  of 
horses. 

Some  day  grade  crossings  will  be 
abolished,  and  we  will  go  over  or 
under  railroad  tracks;  but  until  that 
time  comes,  automobile  drivers,  as 
well  as  others,  should  heed  the  warn- 
ing, so  plainly  given  at  every  railroad 
crossing,  to  "Look  Out  for  the  Cars." 
And  that  is  not  the  only  place  to  look 
out.  There  are  other  automobiles  on 
the  road,  besides  teams  and  pedes- 
trians. Look  out  for  them,  too.  We 
luive  often  quaked  when  whirled  in 
an  automobile  past  the  intersection 
of  country  roads!  where  the  cross- 
road was  hidden  from  view  by  trees, 
at  a  rate  that  could  mean  only  dire 
disaster  if  another  machine,  or  a 
team,  should  arrive  at  the  inter- 
section at  the  same  time. 

Surely  automobiles  should  be  driven 
with  more  care,  not  only  for  the 
safety  of  those  riding  therein,  but  for 
the  safety  of  others,  also.  We  can 
discipline    ourselves   in   almost  any 


way  we  choose  if  we  set  seriously 
about  it;  it  seems  to  us  that  auto- 
mobile drivers  should  strive  to  over- 
come their  dangerous  daring.  No 
driver  has  a  moral  right  to  run  risks. 


Restrain  monopolies  by 
Trouncing  taxation  is  the  plan  ad- 
the  Trusts,  vocated  by  Senator  Hitch- 
cock. In  addition  to  the 
regular  national  corporation  tax  he 
would  place  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on 
the  income  of  each  concern  control- 
ling more  than  one-fourth  and  less 
than  one-third  of  the  country's  trade 
or  production  in  any  line,  For  con- 
cerns controlling  between  one-third 
and  one-half  of  the  business  of  the 
country  in  their  respective  lines  he 
would  make  the  additional  tax  10  per 
cent,  and  for  those  controlling  more 
than   one-half,   20   per  cent. 

If  such  a  tax  could  be  enforced  it 
would  be  very  likely  to  check  the 
growth  of  monopolies;  but  it  is  not 
a  natural  method.  If  the  big  trusts 
exist  because  they  can  produce  and 
sell  more  cheaply  than  smaller  con- 
cerns, then  we  don't  want  to  break 
them  up.  Rather  should  we  take 
advantage  of  their  economies.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  exist  not  be- 
cause they  produce  more  cheaply,  but 
because  of  special  privileges  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  then  we  should  set  about 
to  remove  those  privileges. 

The  fact  that  no  great  monopoly  in 
this  country  has  been  built  up  with- 
out one  or  more  special  privileges 
points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
without  privilege  monopolies  would 
not  exist.  Surely  we  can  all  agree 
that  no  concern  should  enjoy  any 
special  privilege;  by  abolishing  every 
form  of  privilege  we  could  soon  see 
whether  monopolies  persisted.  The 
overthrow  of  privilege  to  us  seems 
the  logical  first  step  in  dealing  with 
the  trust  question.  Then  we  shall 
see  if  anything  more  needs  to  be  done. 

By  following  Senator  Hitchcock's 
plan  we  would  get  exactly  nowhere. 
Each  trust  would  be  left  with  all  its 
privileges,  which  the  tax  imposed 
might  or  might  not  offset.  This  plan 
is  like  leaving  a  crock  of  milk  on  the 
open  back  porch,  and  then  lambast- 
ing the  cats  for  getting  into  it.  Just 
as  it  would  be  better  to  put  the  milk 
where  the  cats  could  not  get  at  it 
than  to  punish  them  for  so  doing,  so 
it  is  better  to  take  from  monopolies 
their  special  privileges  than  to  lay 
taxes-  upon  the  volume  of  business 
they  transact. 


The    annual  national 
Fixing        convention     of  the 
Farm  Prices.    Farmers'  Educational 

and  Co-Operative  Union 
of  America  was  held  at  Salina,  Kan- 
sas, last  week.  A  newspaper  dispatch 
says  that  action  was  taken  there  fix- 
ing the  price  of  this  year's  cotton 
crop  at  15  cents  a  pound,  and  binding 
members  of  the  union  to  hold  their 
cotton  for  that  price.  According  to 
the  same  dispatch  the  agricultural 
committee  reported  that  in  order  to 
pay  the  cost  of  production  and  6  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  farm  lands  in 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
farmers  should  receive  the  following 
prices  for  their  crops:  Wheat  $1.05 
a  bushel,  corn  70  cents,  oats  45  cents 
and  barley  50  cents. 

The  reporter  who  wrote  the  dis- 
patch to  which  we  refer  may  have 
got  things  a  little  mixed,  and  we 
would  rather  believe  that  he  did;  for 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  movement  among 
farmers  to  fix  prices  arbitrarily  isi 
premature.  So  much  can  be  done  to 
increase  the  incomes  of  farmers  by 
eliminating  needless  middlemen,  and 
stopping  the  extortion  of  others,  that 
we  believe  these  things  should  be 
done  first.  Moreover,  farmers  can  do 
much  to  better  their  conditions  by 
helping  to  break  up  monopolies  of 
every  kind  that  make  high  prices  for 
things  farmers  must  buy.  To  attempt 
to  fix  prices  for  farm  products  before 
everything  has  been  done  that  can  be 
done  to  cheapen  distribution  and 
break  up  monopoly  will  hot  bring  to 
farmers  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  any 
body  of  men,  farmers  or  not,  should 
have  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  any 
commodity  on  an  arbitrary  basis.  As 
nearly  as  possible,  it  seems  to  us, 
prices  for  all  commodities  should 
follow  natural  lnws.  And  as  to  fixing 
prices  for  farm  products  in  relation 
to  the  price  of  land,  there  is  no  end 
to  that.  The  price  of  land,  in  the 
final  analysis,  depends  upon  the  in- 
come it  gives  annually.  If  that  in- 
come is  increased    by    an  increase 
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in  prices  for  farm  products,  the  price 
of  land  goes  up  at  once,  at  least  In 
proportion  to  the  increased  income, 
making  necessary  another  increase  in 
prices  for  crops — and  so  on  indefinitely. 

What  we  have  said  here  should  not 
be  construed  as  an  objection  to  the 
Farmers'  Union.  We  believe  in  that 
movement,  and  hope  that  farmers 
will  become  compactly  organized;  but 
we  would  rather  see  energy  directed 
toward  economic  reform  than  toward 
the  formation  of  a  farmers'  trust  to 
fix  prices. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  KKPOKT 

For  the  week  ending  September  6,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle      Hogs  Sheep 

Total   this   week   29.429    31.062  121.336 

Total   last   week   22.623    37,097  85.365 

This    week    last    year. 25,415    31,265  85,354 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  trade  in  corn-fed  cattle 
vas  very  uneven  during  the  week  because 
•of  the  liberal  shipments  of  western  range 
■cattle  and  unfavorable  advices  from  the 
eastern  beef  and  cattle  markets.  Prices 
closed  a  little  lower.  Good  to  .choice 
beeves  were  scarce  enough  to  hold  their 
own,  but  the  fair  to  medium  grades  suf- 
fered from  competition  with  the  southern 
and   western   cattle.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime   beeves  $8.60@9.00 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.20@8.50 

Fair  to  good  beeves   7.90@8.15 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.00@7.85 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.25 @9. 10 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market  for 
these  grades  opened  with  good  prices,  but 
after  Tuesday  it  declined.  The  best  grades 
were  about  15  to  25  cents  lower  than  the 
previous  week,  while  the  medium  and 
common  grades  showed  a  decline  of  from 
25  to  40  cents.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to  choice   heifers  $6.26@7.25 

Fair   to    good    cows   5. 25®  6. 00 

Canners    and    cutters   3.25@5.00 

Veal    calves    5.75  @9. 75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.00@6.50 

Stockers  and  Feeders' — The  market  for 
stockers  and  feeders  fluctuated  considerably 
during  the  week.  The  market  was  strong 
at  first,  but  declined  steadily  and  at  the 
close  was  15  to  25  cents  lower  than  the 
close  of  the  previous  week.  Good  to 
choice  cattle  of  ail  weights  were  in  de- 
mand.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  feeders-  $7.50@8.25 

Good    to    choice    feeders   6.85@7.25 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.25@6.75 

Common   to  fair  feeders   5.75@6.25 

Stock   cows   and   heifers   4.75(8)6.50 

Western  Rangers— The  receipts  of  western 
grass  cattle  were  about  the  largest  of  the 
season,  but  there  was  little  improvement  in 
the  quality.  There  was  a  fair  demand  for 
the  best  beef  steers,  but  the  medium  to 
fair  grades'  suffered  the  largest  decline — 
about  25  to  40  cents.  The  best  beef  steers 
were  not  more  than  10  to  15  cents  lower. 
Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  grass  beeves  ....  ?7. 25  @7. 75 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   6.50@7.00 

Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   5. 50®  6. 25 

Hogs 

The  market  on  packing  hogs  for  the 
week  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  selling 
interests.  The  decline  was  about  20  cents 
for  the  week.  The  receipts  weie  not  heavy 
at  anv  time.  On  Saturday  the  market 
ranged  from  $7.60  to  $8.40.  while  the 
following  prices  were  paid  on  the  other 
davs   of   the  week: 

Heavv  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Sept  1  ...  $7.50-95  $7  80-45  $7.75-S0  $7.82 
Sept'  2  ..  7  50-00  7.60-30  7.60-65  7.67'i 
Sept  3...  7.40-80  7.55-35  7.50-65  7.60i,i 
Sept'  I...  7.50-70  7.60-10  7.55-65  7.64  Vt 
Sept.  5...  7.55-S0  7  70-40  7.05-75  7.73% 
Sheep 

Tile  general  trade  in  sheep  was  10  to  15 
cents  lower  than  the  close  of  the  previous 
week.  There  were  liberal  receipts  of  fat 
lambs,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  prices  during  the  first  part  of  the 
week.  The  supply  of  killers'  fell  off  during 
1  lie  remainder  of  the  week  and  part  of  the 
loss  was  recovered.  Feeding  sheep  and 
lambs  were  good  sellers  at  strong  prices 
on  most  days  of  the  week.  Quotations  on 
sheep  and  lambs: 

Lambs,   good  to  choice  $7.50® 7.70 

Lambs,    fair   to   good   7.00 @7. 50 

Lambs,    culls    5.00@6.00 

Lambs',  feeders    6.00® 7.00 

Yearlings,    good    to    choice   5.50® 5.75 

Yearlings,    fair    to    good   5.25@5.50 

Yearlings,    feeders    1.75®  5.00 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.35 @4. 50 

Wethers,   fair   to   good   4. 25® 4. 35 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00® 4.35 

Ewes,    good    to    choice   4.00@4.25 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   3.80®  4.00 

Ewes,   feeders    3.25® 3. 80 

Cull    sheep   2.00®3.00 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Light  showers  fell  in  various  sections  of 
the  state  during  the  week  ending  Monday 
morning,  September  8  The  heavies-t  rain 
was  recorded  at  Holdrege.  where  1.33 
inches  fell.  The  showers  were  very  light 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  state.  Very 
high  temperatures  prevailed  over  most  sec- 
tions of  Nebraska  during  the  week.  They 
ranged  from  9  to  18  degrees  above  the 
normal.  The  seasonal  percentage  of  rain- 
fall from  March  4  to  the  present  time  is 
shown  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  detailed 
statement  following: 

— Temperature — ■ 
Average   Dep. from 
Rainfall    for  week    Normal  % 

Lincoln   00  87  +18  69 

Ashland   17  85 

Omaha   06  86  +16  69 

Auburn   00  58 

Fairbury   4  4  84 

Fairmont  ...  .37  58 
•  'olumbus  .  ■  ■  .47  116 
Tekamah  ...  .02  97 
Sioux    City...     .no  SI  +16  104 

Hartington    .  .     .04  121 

Oakdale   04  86 

Valentine     ...     .44  76  +9  90 

Broken  Bow..  .10  74 
Grand   Island      .39  84 

Hastings   on  66 

Holdrege    1.33  61 

Culbertson  ...14  — 
NoTth    Platte    .01  78  +11  102 


ANOTHER  GOOD  STATE  FAIR 

(Continued  from  Page  879) 

Antelope   761.7 

Webster    700.8 

WeMern  Section 

Brown    628.9 

Red   Willow    620.6 

Frontier    418.7 

Kimball    ...  401 . 4 

Keya   Paha    386.4 

Scotts   Bluff    382.1 

Deuel    2  67.0 

Banner    213.0 

Box   Butte    211.5 

Dundy    199.6 

Hitchcock   162.  S 


In  the  Dairy  Building 

There  was  vastly  more  i.i  the  dairy 
building  at  the  state  fair  this  year 
to  interest  farmers  and  dairymen  than 
in  any  recent  year.  A  year  ago 
vendors  of  cheap  jewelry  and  per- 
fume occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  center  of  the  building;  this  year 
that  space  was  put  to  a  better  use — 
it  was  occupied  by  an  educational 
exhibit  set  up  by  the  dairy  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
No  doubt  many  a  visitor  to  the  fair 
received  from  this  exhibit  his  first 
vivid  impression  of  the  capacity  of 
a  real  dairy  cow. 

The  ration  and  record  of  La  May 
were  compared  to  that  of  the  average 
Nebraska  cow.  A  pile  of  hay  bales 
and  grain  sacks  and  a  stack  of  silage 
showed  the  amount  of  feed  consumed 
by  La  May  each  month ;  another  sim- 
ilar array,  in  which  the  amount  of 
hay  was  about  the  same,  but  the 
silage  and  grain  less,  showed  what 
the  average  Nebraska  cow  eats  in  a 
month.  A  placard  specified  that  in 
one  month  La  May  eats  450  pounds 
of  hay,  920  pounds  of  silage,  and  500 
pounds  of  grain.  A  similar  placard 
showed  that  the  iverage  cow  in  this 
state  consumes  in  one  month  400 
pounds  of  hay,  630  pounds  of  silage 
and  126  pounds  of  grain. 

La  May  eats  more,  so — but  look  at 
that  pyramid  of  milk  cans  it  takes  to 
hold  her  milk  for  a  month!  There 
are  twenty-five  of  them,  while  four 
are  sufficient  for  the  average  cow. 
To  be  exact,  La  May  gives,  in  a  month, 
2,000  pounds  of  milk,  containing 
sixty-three  pounds  of  butter,  but  the 
average  Nebraska  cow  in  a  month 
gives  only  300  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
taining but  thirteen  pounds  of  butter. 
La  May  is  now  making  a  record,  so 
she  was  not  allowed  to  ottend  the 
fair  this  year.  But  good  old  Katy 
Gerben,  now  past  her  prime,  was  on 
hand  to  greet  the  crowds  and  show 
what  a  good  dairy  cow  looks  like. 
A  stack  of  thirty-six  one-quart  bottles 
of  milk  near  her  stall  showed  her 
production  for  a  day  when  she  was 
milking  well.  A  good  many  persons 
stopped  and  counted  the  bottles  and 
then  remarked  that  they  didn't  be- 
lieve a  cow  could  give  so  much  milk 
in  one  day.   But  that  was  no  fake. 

Another  part  of  the  exhibit  showed 
the  loss  of  butterfat  in  the  skimmed 
milk  by  different  methods  of  skim- 
ming the  cream.  On  a  herd  of  ten 
cows  in  a  year  the  water  separator 
would  lose  405  pounds  of  butterfat, 
and  the  shallow  pan  system  262 
pounds,  while  a  good  cream  separator 
would  lose  only  twelve  pounds.  Other 
parts  of  the  exhibit  showed  the  com- 
position of  common  farm  feeds,  how 
to  cool  milk  and  cream,  apparatus  for 
testing  milk  and  cream,  equipment 
for  handling  milk  in  a  sanitary  man- 
ner and  photographs  of  good  and  bad 
conditions  in  dairy  barns  and  yards. 

In  the  butter  scoring  this  year  the 
regular  state  fair  contest  was  com- 
bined with  the  monthly  educational 
contest  conducted  by  the  university. 
For  some  reason  the  small  creameries 
did  not  enter  in  as  large  numbers  as 
in  the  monthly  contests;  there  were 
only  eight  entries.  The  Beatrice 
Creamery  Co.  won  first  with  a  score 


of  97  Va ;  the  Lincoln  Pure  Butter  Co. 
second  with  a  score  of  96%;  and 
N.  O.  Nelson,  Topeka,  Kansas,  third 
with  a  score  of  96. 

Each  year  the  .  Beatrice  Creamery 
Co.  exhibits  some  form  of  statuary 
done  in  butter.  This  year  it  was  a 
lion  and  a  lady  trainer.  The  booths 
of  two  centralized  creameries,  where 
buttermilk  was  served  to  the  crowds, 
and  the  exhibits  of  three  manufac- 
turers of  cream  separators  and  dairy 
supplies  completed  the  display  in  the 
dairy  building.  Nebraska  ought  to 
do  better  in  this  r'epartment  Perhaps 
when  co-operative  creameries  become 
more  numerous  she  will. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW 

For  the  first  time  In  many  years  there 
were  vacant  stalls  this  year  in  the  big 
■cattle  barn  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
grounds'.  A  number  of  breeders  who  have 
regularly  shown  at  the  Nebraska  fair  were 
absent  this  year.  In  numbers,  •  therefore, 
the  cattle  show  was  smaller  than  in  any 
recent  year.  In  quality,  however,  it  was 
up  to  normal.  Undoubtedly  the  dry  weather 
was  responsible  for  the  diminished  num- 
bers, and  a  good  season  will  bring  the 
show  back  to  its  usual  proportions  again. 
Comments  on  and  awards  in  the  different 
breeds    of    cattle  follow: 


Shorthorns 

Ninety-five  head  of  Shorthorns,  most  of 
which  were  from  Nebraska,  comprised  what 
made  up  one  of  the  best  shows  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair.  The  uniformity  of  the 
exhibit  was  very  good.  The  bull,  White- 
hall Rosedale,  owned  by  Rees  &  Sons  of 
Pilger,  Neb.,  won  the  grand  championship 
and  was  a  general  favorite,  although  he 
was  very  strongly  pushed  for  this  honor 
by  the  small  junior  calf,  Dale  Clarion, 
owned  by  Kane.  In  the  cow  classes  many 
good  individuals'  were  brought  out;  the 
junior  yearling  class  was  undoubtedly  the 
strongest.  In  this  class  there  were  six 
heifers  at  the  top  and  each  of  them  was 
a  favorite  of  some  one  at  the  ringside. 
The  cow  Violet  Goods,  with  a  young  calf 
at  side,  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  grand 
championship.     Exhibitors  and  awards: 

Exhibitors — Owen  Kane.  Wisner,  Neb.; 
Howell  Rees  &  Son,  Nebraska;  C.  H.  White, 
Kansas;  C.  F.  Mitchell  &  Son,  Iowa;  Leemon 
Stock  Farm.  Illinois-;  Wm.  Herkelmann,  Iowa; 
Rapp  Bros.,  St.  Edward.  Neb.;  C.  S.  Bratt, 
Nebraska;  L,  C.  Oloff,  Iowa;  S.  A.  Nelson  & 
Son,  Malcolm,  Neb.;  George  Allen  &  Sons. 
Lexington.  Neb.;  Retzlaff  Bros.,  Nebraska; 
J.  H.  Miller  &  Sons;  Indiana;  A.  C,  Shal- 
lenberger,   Alma,  Neb. 

Judge — G.  H.  White.  Emerson.  Iowa. 

Aged  bull — 1.  Rees  &  Son  on  Whitehall 
Rosedale;  2,  Leemon  on  Lochlindale;  3, 
Mitchell    &    Son    on    True   Cumberland  2d; 

4,  Shallenberger  on  His  Highness;  5,  White 
on  Richlieu. 

Two-year-old  hull — 1,  Allen  &  Sons  on 
Count  Lavender  3d;  2,  Herkelmann  on  True 
Cumberland  3d;  3,  Rapp  Bros,  on  Village 
Pride. 

Senior  yearling  bull — 1.  Allen  &  Sons  on 
Count  Lavender  4th;  2.  Oloff  on  Pride  of 
Elmlawn;  3,  Herkelnumn  on  Golden  Hamp- 
ton: 4,  Nelson  &  Sons  on  Good  Lad's  Choice; 

5,  Bratt   on   White  Peter. 

Junior  yearling  bull — 1.  Kane  on  Radiant; 
2,  Retzlaff  Bros,  on  Snow-flake'.-:  Stamp;  3, 
Nelson  on  Favorite  Good  Choice :  4,  Allen 
&  Sons  on  Sultan  Sun  Beam;  5,  Rapp  Bros, 
on    Early  Joy. 

Senior  bull  calf — 1.  Rees  &  Son  on  Sul- 
tans Goods;  2.  Kane  on  Royal  Dale;  3, 
Shallenberger  on  Scotch  Mist:  4.  Oloff  on 
Elmlawn  Boy;  5.  Rees  &  Son  on  Silver 
Goods  2d. 

Junior  bull  calf — 1.  Kane  on  Dale  Clarion; 
2,  Miller  on  Double  Sultan;  3.  Rees  &  Son 
cn  Radiant  Goods;  4,  Nelson  &  Sons  on 
Lancaster  Goods:  5.  Shallenberger  on  The 
Cardinal. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  bull — Rees 
&  Son  on  Whitehall  Rosedale. 

Junior  champion  bull — Kane  on  Dale 
Clarion. 

Aged  cow — 1.  Rees  &  Son  on  Violet  Goods; 
2,  Rees  &  Son  on  Lady  Cumberland;  3. 
Shallenberger  on  Phyllis  Byron;  4,  White 
on  Charm's  Novelette. 

Two-year-old  cow  —  1.  Herkelmann  on 
Mildren  of  Oakland;  2  and  4,  Rees  &  Son 
on  June  Goods  and  Mischief  E.  3d;  3.  Retz- 
laff Bros,  on  Countess  St.  Clair;  5.  Retzlaff 
Bros,  on  Golden  Rose. 

Senior  yearling  heifer — Retzlaff  Bros,  on 
Snow  flake's  Princess  3d;  2.  Shallenberger 
on  Maud  57th;  3  and  4.  White  on  Roan 
Heather  and  Sweet  Novelette;  5.  Herkel- 
mann on   Miss  Missie. 

Junior  yearling  heifer — 1.  Kane  on  Isa- 
bella; 2,  Herkelmann  on  Ruby  Goods;  3  and 
5,  Rees  &  Son  on  Lovely  Goods  and  Fancy 
Goods;   4,   Kane  on   Betty  Dale. 

Senior  heifer  calf  —  1.  Kane  on  Sweet 
Afton  3d;  2.  Rees  &  Son  on  Bloming  Vio- 
let: ::.  Oloff  on  Lady  of  Elwood;  4.  Mitchell 


STRING  OF  FIVE   BELGIAN  WINNERS   EXHIBITED   BY  WOLF  BROTHERS 


3,  Rapp 
3,  Rctz- 
Allen;  3, 


&  Sons  on  Kitty  Cumberland;  5,  Shallen- 
berger on  Gentle  Lady. 

Junior  heifer  calf — 1.  Kane  on  Wellington 
Goldie  2d:  2.  Mitchell  on  Queen  Cumber- 
land; 3.  Oloff  on  Evelyn  of  Elmlawn  4th; 
4,  Rees  &  Son  on  Ruberta's  Lady;  5,  Rapp 
Bros,  on  Ruby  Allen. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  female — Rees 
&  Son  on  Violet  Goods. 

Junior  champion  female — Kane  on  Isa- 
bella. 

Aged  herd— 1.  Rees  &  Son;  2,  Herkel- 
mann;  3,  Shallenberger. 

Young  herd — 1.  Kane:  2.  Rees  &  Son;  3, 
Retzlaff  Bros.;  4.  Rapp  Bros. 

Calf  herd — 1.  Kane:  2,  Rees  &  Son;  3 
Oloff;    4.  Mitchell. 

Get    of  sire— -1,    Kane    on    Double  Dale; 

2,  Rees  on  Ruberta's  Goods;  3,  Oloff  on 
Cumberland's   Gold  Dust. 

Produce  of  cow — 1,  Rees  &  Son:  2,  Allen: 

3,  Retzlaff   Bros.:   4.  Oloff. 

Nebraska  shorthorns 

Aged  bull— 1.  Rees  on  Whitehall  Rose- 
dale;   2,    Shallenberger   on    His  Highness. 

Bull,  two  and  under  three — 1,  Allen  on 
Count  Lavender  3d;  2,  Rapp  Bros  on 
Billie's  Pride. 

Senior  yearling  bull— 1,  Allen  on  Count 
Lavender  4th;  2.  Nelson  on  Good  Lad's 
Qhoice;  3,  Bratt  on  White  Peter 

Junior  yearling  bull — 1,  Kane  on  Radiant; 
2,  Retzlaff  Bros,  on  Snowflake  Sam;  3.  Nel- 
son on  Favorite's  Good  Choice;  4,  Allen  on 
Clipper  2d. 

Senior  bull  calf— 1,  Rees  on  Sultan  Goods; 

2,  Kane  on  Royal  Dale;  3,  Shallenberger  on 
Scotch  Mist;  4,  Rees  on  Silver  Goods  2d. 

Junior  bull  calf — 1,  Kane  on  Dale  Cla- 
rion; 2,  Rees  on  Radiant  Goods;  3,  Nelson 
on  Lancaster  Goods;  4,  Shallenberger  on 
The  Cardinal. 

Aged  cow — 1,  Rees  on  Violet  Goods;  2, 
Rees  on  Lady  Cumberland;  3,  Shallenberger 
on  Phyllis  Byron. 

Cow.  two  and  under  three — 1,  Rees  on 
June  Goods;  2,  Retzlaff  Bros,  on  Countess 
St.  Clair;  3,  Rees  on  Mischief  E.  3d;  4 
Retzlaff  on   Golden  Rose. 

Senior  yearling  heifer— 1.  Retzlaff  Bros, 
on  Snowflake  Prince  3d;  2.  Shallenberger 
on  Maude  57th;  3.  Bratt  on  Minnie  Cralggs 

Junior  yearling  heifer — 1,  Kane  on  Isa- 
bella; 2.  Rees  on  Lovely  Goods;  3,  Kane  on 
Betty   Dale;    4,   Rees  on   Fancy  Goods. 

Senior  heifer  calf— 1.  Kane  on  Sweet 
Afton  3d:  2,  Rees  on  Blooming  Violet;  3, 
Shallenberger  on  Gentle  Lady,  4,  Retzlaff 
Bros,   on   Snowflake   Beauty  2d. 

Junior  heifer  calf — 1,  Kane  on  Welling- 
ton Goldie  2d;  2,  Rees  on  Rubetta's  Lady: 

3,  Rapp  Bros,  on  Ruby  Allen;  4  Rapp 
Bros,  on  Lady  Cumberland. 

Aged    herd— 1,    Rees;    2.  Shallenberger 

Young  herd— 1,  Kane;  2,  Rees;  3,  Retz- 
laff Bros. ;  4,  Rapp  Bros. 

Calf    herd— 1,    Kane:    2,  Rees 
Bros.;    4.  Shallenberger. 

Get  of  sire — 1,   Kane;    2,  Rees; 
laff  Bros.;   4,   Rapp  Bros. 

Produce  of  cow — 1,  Rees; 
Retzlaff  Bros. ;  4,  Ra  jp  Bros. 

Herefords 

The  Hereford  show  was  hardly  as  large 
as  the  Shorthorn,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it 
consisted  of  equally  as  good  individuals. 
O.  Harris  of  Missouri  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitor.  He  won  senior  champion 
on  his  bull  Prince  Perfection,  and  his  bull 
Repeater  7th  won  junior  and  grand  cham- 
pion honors.  The  latter  Is  of  remarkable 
low  setness  and  straightness  of  lines,  and 
has  unusually  good  Hereford  type.  In  the 
cow  classes  the  show  was  equally  strong; 
here  Curtice  of  Missouri.*  and  Engle  & 
Son,  Sheridan,  Mo.,  shared  with  Harris  in 
the  prizes.  The  ribbons  were  hung  by 
Robert  Mousel,  Cambridge,  Nebraska;  his 
work  was  very  satisfactory.  Exhibitors  and 
awards : 

Exhibitors — J.  M.  Curtice.  Missouri;  O. 
Harris,  Missouri;  O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son. 
Atlantic.  Iowa;  Klaus  Bros.,  Kansas;  O.  E. 
Green.  Genoa,  Neb.;  E.  M.  Cassady  &  Son, 
Iowa;  Jesse  Engel  &  Son,  Missouri;  E.  H. 
Gifford.  Nebraska. 

Judge — R.   D.   Mousel.   Cambridge.  Neb. 

Aged  bull — 1,  Harris  on  Prince  Perfec- 
tion; 2,  Klaus  Bros,  on  Beau  Onward;  3, 
Gibbons  &  Son  on  Good  Lad;  4,  Curtice  on 
Don  Perfect. 

Senior  yearling  bull— 1.  Harris  on  Re- 
peater 7th;  2,  Harris  on  Gay  Lad  9th;  3. 
Curtice  on  Perfect  Donald:  4,  Cassady  it 
Son  on  Golden  Lad. 

Junior  yearling  bull  — 1.  Harris  on  Gay 
Lad  12th;  2,  Klaus  Bros,  on  Beau  Onward 
15th;  3,  Engle  &  Son  on  Beau  Blanchard 
3d;  4,  Gibbons  &  Son  on  Beau  General 
6th;   5,  Green  on  Beau  Sellna. 

Senior  bull  calf — 1.  Curtice  on  Donald 
Perfect;  2,  Gibbons  &  Son  on  Beau  General 
8th;  3.  Harris  on  Gay  Lad  16th;  4,  Harris 
on  Gay  Lad  16th:  5,  Gibbons  &  Son  on 
Good   Lad  2d. 

Junior  bull  calf — 1  and  3.  Curtice  on 
Shamrock  and  Beau  Perfect  10'th;  2.  Harris- 
on Gay  Lad  33d:  4,  Green  on  Parsifal 
Mildred:  5.  Engle  4L- Son  on  Carlos  Blanchard. 

Senior   champion   bull — Prince  Perfection. 

Junior  and  grand  champion  bull — Re- 
peater 7th. 

Aged  cow — 1,  Harris  on  Disturber's  Las- 
sie 4th;  2.  Klaus  Bros,  on  Miss  Filler  24th; 

3,  Gibbons  &  Son  on  Pansy  Belle  2d. 
Two-year-old    cow — 1    and    5,    Harris  on 

Harris'  Princess  215th  and  Disturber's  Las- 
sie 5th;  2,  Green  on  Lulu;  3.  Curtice  on 
Donna  Perfect  9th:  4.  Harris  on  Princess 
Repeater  3d. 

Senior  yearling  heifer — 1.  Harris  on  Miss 
Gay  Lad  7th;  2,  Curtice  on  Donna  Perfect 
4th;   3,   Klaus  Bros,   on   Miss  Onward  5th: 

4.  Green  on  Belle  Mischief  33d;  5.  Cassady 
&  Son  on  Donna  Anna. 

Junior  yearling  heifer — 1.  Harris  on  Miss 
Repeater  11th:  2.  Curtice  on  Donna  Per- 
fect 6th:  3.  Engle  &  Son  on  Graceful  5th: 

4,  Gibbons  &  Son  on  Priscilline;  5.  Klaus 
Bros,   on  Miss  Onward  9th. 

Senior  heifer  calf — 1.  Curtice  on  Coral 
Perfect;  2.  Harris  on  Miss  Gay  Lad  16th; 
3.  Gibbons  &  Son  on  Miss  General  3d;  4. 
Harris  on  Miss  Gay  Lad  loth;  5,  Gibbons 
&  Son  on  Good  Lady. 

Junior  heifer  calf — 1  and  4.  Engle  &  Son 
on  Lady  Excellence  and  Sunny  Sue;  2  and 

5,  Curtice    on    Silvie    Donald    and  Goldie 


Harris  on  Miss  Perfection  6th. 
champion      female  —  Harris  on 


champion  female- 


Donald  ; 

Senior 
Princes  215th 

Junior    and  grand 
Miss    Repeater  11th. 

Aged  herd — 1.  Harris;  2.  Gibbons  &  Son 
3,   Klaus  Bros. 

Young  herd — 1.  Harris;  2.  Curtice;  3 
Engle  &  Son. 

(Continued  on  Page  883) 
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Address  ILetters  or  Questions  for  this  Bepartmeni  to 
JSs  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L,  McKenney.  Palmer,,  Neh, 

Home  Amusements 

Says  a  minister  who  has  made  an 
extended  inquiry  into  the  question  of 
why  boys  leave  the  farm:  "I  have 
questioned  dozens  of  young  men  here 
in  the  city  as  to  why  they  left  their 
country  homes,  supposing  of  course 
that  it  was  for  some  sort  of  larger 
business  opportunity,  but  the  usual 
reply  is,  'To  dead  for  me,'  'Nothing 
doing,'  etc.,  referring,  not  to  business, 
but  to  recreation  for  their  evenings 
and  off-duty  periods. 

"If  farmers  would  install  billiard 
tables  in  their  homes,"  continues  the 
minister,  "they  would  conserve  the 
energies  which  their  boys  and  hired 
men  expend  in  walking  to  town  at 
the  close  of  a  hard  day's  work  to  play 
this  magnetic  but  innocent  game. 
Billiards  is  the  most  scientific  and 
interesting  of  all  indoor  games.  If  it 
is  generally  found  in  undesirable 
surroundings  and  is  attracting  young 
men  there,  all  the  greater  reason  for 
placing  the  game  in  clean,  wholesome 
surroundings  where  its  magnetism 
will  change  the  direction  of  the  young 
man's  drift. 

"Give  the  boys  their  favorite  games 
at  home  and  you  will  have  taken  a 
real  step  toward  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  gravest  problems  of  our  civil- 
ization. Were  I  to  build  a  new  home 
I  would  plan  a  commodious  billiard 
room  in  which  I  would  place  all 
manner  of  indoor  games  and  attrac- 
tions, and  hither  I  would  encourage 
my  son  to  invite  his  friends  to  spend 
their  leisure  hours." 

That  is  sound  reasoning  but  how 
many  people  in  planning  the  new 
home  ever  think  of  having  one  room 
that,  even  though  it  may  be  used  for 
other  purposes,  is  essentially  de- 
signed as  an  amusement  room  and 
equipped  accordingly,  or  of  installing 
every  interesting  game  available  in 
the  home  as  it  is? 

Oftentimes  it  is  a  much  better  in- 
vestment than  the  most  up-to-date 
harvesting  machinery,  for  it  may  save 
the  boys  and  girls  from  seeking  the 
amusement  they  lack  at  home  in 
questionable  surroundings  where  the 
influence  drags  them  away  from 
better  and  more  profitable  things. 
Young  people  will  have  amusement. 
Let  them  have  it  at  home  or  at  a 
neighbor's  home  where  there  are 
other  young  people  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  fun  with  them.  Let  them 
have  all  that  is  expedient  and  pos- 
sible of  the  joys  of  farm  life  along 
with  its  toil,  and  thev  will  not  be  so 
apt  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  farm 
as  they  grow  to  maturity  and  enter 
on  a  life  vocation  for  themselves. 

Except  those  who  are  in  no  way 
temperamentally  fitted  for  farm  life 
and  farm  work  and  those  whose  am- 
bition lies  in  another  direction  in 
which  they  must  go  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  life,  it  is  probable  that  many 
young  people  who  leave  the  farm  do 
so  because  of  the  drudgery  of  it  and 
because  wholesome  amusements  and 
holidays  have  been  sadly  lacking  to 
balance  the  toil. 

When  people  have  settled  down, 
they  too  often  forget  the  longings  of 
their  own  youth  for  excitement  and 
fun  and  company  end  just  sheer  non- 
sense, and  practically  forbid  their 
growing  young  people  the  opportunity 
to  indulge  their  perfectly  natural 
longings.  The  result  is  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  young  people  impatiently 
throw  off  all  restraint  and  enter  into 
many  objectionable  forms  of  amuse- 
ment which  they  never  would  have 
thought  of  at  home.  This  amusement 
question  is  a  vital  one. 


Sick  Boom  Delicacies 

To  Home  Circle:  Care  .  must  be 
exercised  in  feeding  sick  persons.  It 
is  essential  that  they  have  clean  and 
well  cooked  foods  which  are  easily 
digested.  Here  are  a  number  of  deli- 
cacies that  can  be  conveniently  pre- 
pared for  the  sick  room: 

Mutton  Broth — One  pound  of  lean 
mutton  or  lamb,  cut  small;  one  quart 
of  cold  water;  ore  tablespoonful  of 
rice  or  barley,  soaked  in  a  very  little 
warm  water;  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk;  salt  and  pepper;  with  a  little 
chopped  parsley.  Boil  the  meat,  un- 
salted,  in  the  water,  keeping  it  closely 
covered,  until  it  falls  to  pieces.  Strain 
it  out,  add  the  soaked  barley  or  rice, 
pimmer  half  an  hour,  stirring  often, 
stir  in  the  seasoning  and  the  milk. 


and  simmer  five  minutes  after  it  heats 
up  well,  taking  care  it  does  not  burn. 
Serve  hot  with  cream  crackers. 

Chicken  Broth — -This  is  excellent, 
made  the  same  way  as  mutton,  crack- 
ing the  bones  well  before  putting  in 
the  fowl. 

Boiled  Rice — One-half  cupful  of 
whole  rice;  boiled  in  just  enough 
water  to  cover  it;  one  cupful  of  milk; 
a  little  salt;  and  one  egg  beaten  light. 
When  the  rice  is  nearly  done,  turn 
off  the  water,  add  the  milk  and  sim- 
mer— taking  care  it  does  not  scorch — 
until  the  milk  boils  up  well.  Salt  and 
beat  in  the  egg.  Eat  warm  with 
cream,  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

Beef  Steak  and  Mutton  Chops — 
Choose  the  tenderest  cuts  and  broil 
over  a  clear  hot  fire  with  care.  Allow 
the  steak  to  be  rare;  and  the  chops 
well  done.  Salt  and  pepper,  lay  be- 
tween two  hot  plates  three  minutes, 
and  serve  to  your  patient.  If  he  is 
very  weak  do  not  allow  him  to  swal- 
low anything  except  the  juice. 

Dry  Toast — Pare  off  the  crust  from 
stale  light-bread,  slice  half  an  inch 
thick  and  toast  quickly.  Graham  bread 
is  very  nice,  toasted.  Butter  lightly  if 
the  patient  can  eat  butter.        S.  G. 


Rising  Bread 

Katherine  Jensen  in  North  Dakota 
press  bulletin: 

Dough  raised  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perature results  in  a  loaf  of-  small 
volume,  coarse  in  texture  and  a  dull, 
unattractive  crust.  Chilling  of  the 
dough  lessens  the  volume,  toughens 
the  crumbs,  and  produces  compact- 
ness and  coarseness  in  texture.  The 
best  range  of  temnerature  for  rising 
doughs  is  80  to  95  degrees.  Bread 
barely  doubled  in  bulk  and  allowed 
to  finish  its  rising  in  the  oveii  will 
be  better  color,  finer  texture  and 
more  tender  than  bread  risen  entirely 
outside  the  oven.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory baking  temperature  for  loaves 
risen  less  than  double  the  original 
volume  is  356  degrees  for  ten  min- 
utes, 356  to  455  degrees  rising  grad- 
ually, during  fifteen  minutes,  and  392 
degrees  for  twenty  minutes. 


More  Efficient  Teachers 

To  Home  Circle:  Yes,  without  doubt, 
we  need  more  efficient  teachers — 
teachers  who  can  teach  the  children 
the  "worth-while  things,"  and  set 
them  a  good  example  in  manners  and 
morals.  Higher  wages  must  be  paid 
if  the  teacher  is  to  become  efficient 
from  an  educational  standpoint.  But 
there  is  another  and  a  bigger  side  to 
the  question**,  From  where  are  the 
girls,  capable.  oX  becoming  efficient 
teachers  and  worthy  examples,  to 
come?  Mothers,  are  you  teaching 
your  girls  the  simple,  every-day  mat- 
ters of  manners  and  morals? 

Recent  observation  in  a  crowd  of 
200  or  300  young  folks  who  were 
going  out  to  teach  in  the  fall  proved 
that  many  of  them  did  not  know  these 
things:  That  a  lady  does  not  dress 
or  comb  her  hair  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  herself  consciously  conspicuous. 
That  a  lady  does  not  throw  silverware 
from  the  table  to  the  floor.  That  a 
girl's  underskirt  should  not  go  too 
far  above — or  below — the  hem  of  her 
dress.  That  a  butter  knife  is  to  be 
used  to  remove  butter  from  the  butter 
plate,  not  to  be  left  on  the  table  as 
an  ornament.  That  pickles,  meat  and 
potatoes  should  not  be  eaten  with  a 
spoon. 

These  are  only  minor  details,  some 
of  you  will  say.  Perhaps,  yet  they 
are  things  any  child  of  eight  should 
know.  Nevertheless,  these  breaches 
of  good  form  were  not  the  worst  ones 
found  in  abundance.  An  amazingly 
large  number  of  these  teachers  did 
not  hesitate  to  flirt  brazenly  with  the 
waiters  or  any  man  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,  be  he  sixteen,  or  old 
enough  to  be  their  father  or  grand- 
father. The  whole  of  them  carried 
on  at  such  a  rate  that  the  place  was 
infested  with  a  crowd  of  rowdies  that 
would  not  have  dared  to  approach  a 
group  of  well  bred  girls  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Of  course  the 
result  was  that  the  nicest  of  girls 
were  not  safe.  It  would  not  have  been 
quite  so  bad  if  the  flirting  had  all 
been  on  the  part  of  the  openly,  loose- 
moraled  teachers.  But  this  was  not 
the  case.  Some  of  the  ones  that 
should  have  known  better  would  de- 
liberately, by  their  actions,  dare  some 
of  the  rowdies  to  affect  familiarities 
"for  the  fun  of  stinging  them,"  or 
some  equally  foolish  reason. 

Then  they  blamed  the  faculty  of  the 
institution,  the  town  officials — every 
one  but  the  right  one — for  not  putting 
a  stop  to  the  insulting  actions.  But 


how  could  they  stop  it?  By  muzzling 
the  girls  and  tying  their  hands,  so 
that  flirtation  would  be  impossible? 
That  method  might  prove  efficient, 
perhaps,  but  no  other  would;  for  as 
long  as  there  are  silly,  flirting  girls 
with  weak  morals  and  loose  manners, 
just  so  long  there  will  be  weak  beasts 
of  men  and  boys  to  be  attracted  by 
them.  Neither,  at  first,  may  be  actu- 
ally bad,  but  to  what  will  such  fool- 
ishness and  weakness  lead9 

Mothers,    are    you    teaching  your 


girls  not  to  do  such  things?  Is  it 
urged  upon  them  that  they  should 
keep  their  hands  to  themselves  and 
insist  that  all  men  and  boys  do  the 
same?  Do  you  tell  them  that  "no  girl 
should  ever  forget  that  she  is  a  lady, 
or  permit  anyone  else  to  do  so?"  If 
your  girl  lives  up  to  this  motto,  then 
she  will  indeed  be  a  blessing  to  those 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact,  and 
she  is  worthy  to  be  a  teacher  of  little 
children. 

A  NEBRASKA  TEACHER. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  I*  McKenney.  Palmer,  Wecraafc* 

PBIZE  STOBT 

At  the  Bathing  Beach 

The  other  day  I  went  to  a  picnic 
which  was  held  at  Kiser  Park,  in 
Bigley's  Ravine.  This  park  reaches 
from  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  to  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river. 

There  is  a  trapeze  that  swings 
away  out  over  the  river,  and  on  this 
the  swimmers  have  great  fun.  Reach- 
ing from  the  edge  of  the  bank  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  a  slide  covered 
with  tin  on  which  one  can  take  some 
exciting  plunges  into  the  river.  These 
plunges  are  cooling,  but  I  can't  say 
that  the  bathing  is  good,  as  the  dirty 
water  of  the  Missouri  is  disagreeable 
when  it  gets  into  the  eyes  and  be- 
comes matted  in  the  hair. 

One  of  the  girls  swung  out  on  the 
trapeze,  expecting  to  jump  or  drop 
on  the  bank  when  the  trapeze  came 
back,  but  instead,  she  simply  dropped 
into  the  muddy  water  and  came  up 
near  one  of  the  swimmers,  who  held 
her  until  a  life  preserver  was  thrown 
to  her.  She  had  a  good  time  floating 
around  until  she  thought  it  was  time 
to  get  into  some  dry  clothing." 

When  nearly  all  of  the  excitement 
was  over  we  went  up  to  the  Big  Rock, 
which  is'  partly  in  the  river,  and  from 
there  we  climbed  up  the  steep  bluffs 
to  the  chalk  rock  walls.  There  we 
scratched  our  names  several  times. 
It  seemed  queer  to  look  across  the 
river  and  not  see  a  single  hill  on  the 
South  Dakota  side. — Laura  Smith,  age 
14,  Ponca,  Neb. 


Disturbing  the  Doves 

One  day  I  went  out  to  the  stubble 
field  where  my  brother  was  working. 
I  found  two  little  turtle-doves  and 
asked  my  brother  if  I  could  touch 
them,  but  I  did  so  before  I  gave  him 
a  chance  to  say  no.  He  told  me  that 
the  mother  bird  would  not  come  back, 
so  I  was  going  to  take  them  home 
with  me.  But  he  said  they  would  not 
live  because  I  did  not  know  what  the 
mother  dove  fed  them.  The  next  day 
we  went  out  there  again  and  the 
mother  dove  was  sitting  ov  the  nest. 
When  I  got  home  I  told  my  mamma 
and  she  said  that  doves  would  come 
back,  but  other  biwls  would  not. — Opal 
Mae  Soukup,  age  10,  Page,  Neb. 


A  Big  Fish 

One  Saturday  afternoon  papa,  my 
brother,  some  of  his  friends,  three  of 
our  neighbors  and  myself  went  fish- 
ing and  we  certainly  had  good  luck. 
The  men  went  in  wading  and  got  six- 
teen fish  altogether.  They  just  penned 
the  fish  in  with  some  chicken  wire. 
The  river  was  so  low  that  you  could 
stand  on  your  knees  in  the  mud. 

We  took  our  dinner  along  and  ate 
it  up  in  the  woods.  Our  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Edwards,  my  sister,  and  myself 
put  the  dinner  out  on  the  ground 
while  the  men  looked  on. 

Just  before  dinner  the  men  caught 
a  great,  big,  ten-pouud  fish,  and 
thought  they  had  been  working  some 
when  they  caught  it.  Three  of  the 
men  hugged  it  because  they  did  not 
want  to  lose  it. 

After  dinner  they  caught  about 
eight  smaller  fish,  and  at  5:45  we 
went  home.  When  papa  got  home  he 
shared  the  fish  with  the  other  men, 
and  he  took  the  ten-pounder.  We 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  a 
good  mess  of  fish,  but  the  men  got 
the  fish  warm  in  catching  it  and  it 
was  tough.  It  was  so  old  and  large 
that  it  did  not  taste  good.  We  ate 
only  a  little  bit  of  it  and  threw  the 
rest  to  the  chickens. — Irene  Douglas, 
age  12,  Tecumseh,  Neb. 


and  we  arrived  in  Lincoln  about  11 
o'clock.  Our  cousin  and  a  friend 
came  to  the  train  to  meet  us.  ■  On  the 
way  to  my  aunt's  home  we  saw  a  part 
of  the  parade.  We  went  to  the  cam- 
pus grounds  and  had  a  good  time,  and 
after  a  long,  weary  walk  we  arrived 
at  my  aunt's  home. 

That  evening  we  went  to  the  cam- 
pus grounds  again  and  saw  the  fire- 
works. They  were  surely  beautiful. 
After  we  returned  home  the  neighbors 
began  to  shoot  their  fireworks  and 
we  watched  them.  The  next  morning 
we  went  to  see  our  grandmother,  and 
in  the  evening  we  attended  a  show 
at  the  Orpheum.  We  went  home  Mon- 
day morning  after  a  very  nice  visit 
in  Lincoln. — Margaret  Robertson,  age 
12,  Raymond,  Neb. 


A  Long  Bide 

On  July  29,  papa,  brother  and  I  took 
a  trip  to  Pond  Creek,  Oklahoma.  We 
went  in  a  buggy  and  would  have  en- 
joyed the  ride  very  much  if  it  hadn't 
been  so  dusty.  It  was  a  fifty-six-mile 
drive.  We  visited  with  our  uncle  and 
cousin  and  they  took  us  to  the  reunion 
where  we  met  lots  of  old  friends.  The 
next  day  we  went  to  my  grand- 
mother's, which  was  three  miles 
distant. 

They  had  a  surprise  party  there  for 
my  cousin  Mary  the  following  night. 
She  was  taken  up  town  by  her  sister 
and  kept  there  until  the  guests  had 
all  arrived.  They  hid  in  the  bedroom 
and  when  she  came  home  they  all 
run  out  and  surprised  her.  We  played 
lots  of  games  and  then  ate  ice  cream 
and  cake.  After  that  we  blindfolded 
my  cousin  and  had  a  handkerchief 
shower  for  her.  I  made  my  first  dress 
which  I  wore  on  this  trip  and  while 
there  my  grandmother  gave  me  three 
more. — Opal  Hite,  age  10,  Newkirk, 
Okla. 


A  Happy  Birthday  Party 

Mamma  gave  me  a  birthday  party 
May  14.  There  were  twelve  girls 
present  and  they  brought  me  a  hand- 
kerchief basket;  a  book,  "Now  or 
Never;"  two  handkerchiefs;  a  beauty 
pin;  some  beads,  and  twelve  pretty 
birthday  cards.  My  relatives  gave  me 
a  watch,  two  dresses  and  a  book.  The 
roses  were  in  bloom  at  that  time  and 
they  made  me  a  rose  crown  and  called 
me  "May  Queen."  We  played  several 
games  and  then  the  candy  was  passed. 
We  played  more  games  and  then  ate 
pink  ice  cream  and  cake.- — Hellen 
Schellenberg,  age  11,  Newkirk,  Okla. 

EauAL  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

t  in  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade  < 

/of  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large  ' 
f  auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can 
[  not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  | 
,  appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  j 
hauling  your  nerishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  '   If  not  at  your  dealer's,  wrltt  ue. 
Harvey  Spring  Co.,  835 17'l>St.,  Racine.Wis. 


EY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS: 


A  Trip  to  Lincoln 

Last  Fourth  of  July  my  sister  and 
I  went  to  Lincoln  on  the  train.  Mamma 
took  us  to  the  train  in  the  morning 


CLEANING 

DYEING 
PRESSING 

LINCOLN  CLEANING 
OS.  DYE  WORKS 

320-322  SO.im.ST. 


Write   for   Price   List,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


ECONOMY  STEEL  SILO  ROOF 

No  silo  Is  complete  without  It. 
For  Round  Silos— wood,  cement, 
hollow  tile,  brick  or  concrete. 
26  gauge  steel.  Easy  to  put  on. 
Rust  and  Lightning  Proof. 
9ES  MOINES  SILO  &  MF6.  CO  502  NEW  YORK  AVE,,  DES  MOINES.  (0W» 
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The  New  Hupmobile  with  Pressed  Steel  Pullman  Body 


No.  in  the  last  ana'ysis  a  pressed  steel  body  wasn't  actually 
necessary 

Nor  are  steel  cars  necessary  on  railroad  trains. 

But  you'd  rather  ride  in  a  steel  train  or  a  steel  motor  car. 

wouldn't  you? 
That's  why  we  had  these  bodies  designed  and  constructed 

by  the  builders  of  Pullman  cars. 
Because  they  are  the  best  automobile  bodies  built. 
The  Hupmobile  was  first  in  this. 

Just  as  it  was  first  in  the  distinctive  Hupmobile  design 

now  so  widely  adopted. 
A  pressed  steel  frame  as  costly  as  ours  wasn't  necessary, 

either. 

But  you  wouldn't  trade  the  added  safety  for  a  few  dollars 

less  in  cost,  would  you? 
You  wouldn't  give  up  the  longer  life  of  the  car  and  the 

power  to  withstand  shocks  and  strains? 


A  long-stroke  engine  isn't  necessary,  cither. 

But  everybody  knows  it's  a  better  engine. 

We  don't  have  to  use  as  much  aluminum  as  we  do.  either. 

But  it  makes  a  better  Hupmobile:  and  so  we  use  it. 

We  don't  have  to  use  mote  high  priced  steel  than  any 

car  of  our  class  in  the  world. 
But  it  makes  a  better  Hupmobile;  and  we  use  it. 
You've  heard  us  say  we  believe  the  Hupmobile  is  the  best 

car  of  its  class  in  the  world. 
Well,  we've  just  told  you  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we 

say  it. 

We  believe  it's  the  best  farmer's  car  in  the  world,  too. 
We  believe  it  will  keep  going  more  days  in  the  year. 
We  believe  it  will  cost  him  less  to  keep  it  going. 
And  if  you  write  for  details ;   and  get  a  good,  who'e- 
hearted  demonstration,  you'll  think  so,  too. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  1240  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


"32"  Touring  Car  or  Roadster — $1050  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Four-cylinder  long-stroke  motor,  3^x5%  inches;  unit  Equipment — Rain   vision   ventilating   windshield;  mo- 

power    plant.      Selective    type    transmission     sliding  hah.    t       with    envelope;    Hupmobile    Jiffy  curtains; 

gears.     Center  control.     Full  floating  rear  axle.  106- 

inch  wheel   base.     Tires.   32x3^,   Q.   D.     Rear  shock  speedometer;    cocoa    mat    in    tcnneau;    Prest-O-Lite ; 

absorber.     Magneto   rain   shield.  oil   lamps;   tools.     Trimmings',    black   and  nickel. 

"32"  Touring  Car  or  Two-passenger  Roadster  with  Westinghouse  two-unit  electric  generator  and  starter;  electric 
lights;  over-size  tires,  33x4  Inches;  demountable  rims,  extra  rim  and  tire  carrier  at  rear — $1206  t.  o.  b.  Detroit 


ANOTHER  GOOD  STATE  FAIR 

(Continued  from  Page  881) 

Calf  herd— 1.  Curtice;  2,  Harris;  3,  Gib- 
bons &  Son;   4,   Engle  &  Son. 

Get  of  sire — 1,  Harris  on  Repeater;  2, 
Curtice  on  Beau  Donald  75th;  3,  Engle  & 
Son  on  Beau  Blanchard;  4,  Gibbons  &  Son 
on   General  Gee. 

Produce  of  cow  —  1  and  3.  Harris;  2, 
Curtice;   4,   Gibbons  &  Son. 

Nebraska  Herefords 

Junior  yearling  bull — 1,  Green  on  Beau 
Sellna. 

Senior  bull  calf — 1.  Green  on  Beau  Per- 
tinent; 2,  Green  on  Beau  Horace;  3,  Mc- 
Cullough  '  on  Royal  Prince;  4,  McCullough 
on  Royal  Wonder. 

Junior  bull  calf — 1.  Green  on  Parsifal 
Mildred;  2.  Gifford  on  Polled  Improved;  3, 
Herold  on  Pale  Face;  4,  McCullough  on 
Beau  Wilson. 

Cow,  two  and  under  three — 1,  Green  on 
Lulu. 

Senior  yearling  heifer — 1,  Green  on  Bell 
Mischief  33d. 

Junior  yearling  heifer — 1,  Green  on  Ger- 
trude's Mischief. 

Senior  heifer  calf — Green  on  Daisy  Simp- 
son. 

Junior  heifer  calf — Green  on  Gertrude  2d. 
Young  herd — Green. 
Calf   herd — Green. 
Get  of  sire — 1  and  2,  Green. 
Produce    of    cow — 1    and    2,  Green. 
Junior    champion    bull — Green    on  Beau 
Selina. 

Grand    champion    bull — Same. 

Senior  champion  cow — Green  on  Lulu. 

Junior  champion  cow  —  Green  on  Belle 
Mischief  33d. 

Grand   champion    cow — Green   on  Lulu. 
Aberdeen  Angus 

Three  Nebraska  herds,  all  from  south- 
west Nebraska,  and  two  herds  from  Iowa 
made  up  the  show  of  Angus  cattle  at  the 
state  fair  this  year.  The  Iowa  herds 
shown  have  a  national  reputation  and  got 
the  best  of  it  in  the  prizes.  It  was  not  a 
large  show,  but  the  best  animals  were  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  the  breed.  Exhibitors 
and  awards: 

Exhibitors — Chas.  Escher,  Jr.,  Botna,  la.; 
A.  C.  Binnie  &  Son,  Alta.  Ia.;  Harrison  & 
Harrison.  Indianola,  Neb.;  G.  J.  Hadley, 
Indlanola,  Neb.;  J.  W.  McClung  &  Son, 
Indianola,  Neb. 

Judge — G.   H.  White,  Emerson,  Iowa. 

Aged  bull — 1,   Binnie   on  Kloman. 

Two-year-old  bull — 1,  Escher  on  Prince 
Felzer. 

Junior  yearling  bull — 1,  Escher  on  En- 
right;  2.  Hadley  on  Coon  Creek  Bud;  3, 
Harrison  &  Harrison  on  Edward  2d;  4, 
Harrison  &  Harrison  on   Marengo  Sam. 

Senior  bull  calf — 1,  Binnie  on  Kemp;  2, 
McClung  &  Son  on  Quo  Vadis;  3  and  4, 
Escher  on  King  Earl  and  Eden  Eric. 

Junior  bull  calf — 1,  Binnie  on  Eraman  3d. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  bull — Kloman. 

Junior   champion   bull — Kemp. 

Aged  cow — 1,  Escher  on  Biackbird  Per- 
fection 2d. 

Two-year-old  cow — 1,  Binnie  on  Proud 
Formera  2d. 

Senior  yearling  heifer — 1,  Binnie  on  Ki- 
nova  of  Alta  2d;  2,  Harrison  &  Harrison 
on  Alfalfa  Queen  19th;  3.  Escher  on  Ebba. 

Junior  yearling  heifer — 1,  Escher  on 
Pridetta  2d;  2,  Binnie  on  Blackcap  of  Alta 
2d;  3,  Harrison  &  Harrison  on  Alfalfa 
Pride  20th. 

Senior  heifer  calf — 1.  2  and  5,  Escher  on 
Phrasie,  Envious  Maiden  and  Kenza  E. ; 
3  and  4,  Harrison  &  Harrison  on  Alfalfa 
Queen  24th  and  Alfalfa  Queen  25th. 

Junior  heifer  calf — 1,  Escher  on  Blue 
Blood  Lady  3d;  2.  Binnie  on  Blackcap  of 
Alta  7th;  3,  Harrison  &  Harrison  on  Alfalfa 
Queen  24th. 

Senior  champion  female — Blackbird  Per- 
fection 2d. 

Junior    and     grand     champion     female — 
Blue    Blood   Lady  3d. 
Aged    herd — 1,  Binnie. 

Young  herd  —  1,  Esther;  2,  Binnie;  3, 
Harrison    &  Harrison. 

Calf  herd — 1.  Escher;  2,  Binnie;  3,  Har- 
rison &  Harrison. 

Get  of  sire — 1,  Binnie  on  Kloman;  2, 
Escher  on  Earl  Eric  of  Ballindalloch ;  3, 
Harrison   &  Harrison   on  Blandin. 

Produce  of  cow  —  1  and  3,  Binnie;  2, 
Escher. 

Galloways 

Only  two  herds  appeared  to  contest  for 
the  prizes  in  the  Galloway  classes,  one  from 
Nebraska  and  the  other  from  Kansas.  Both 
herds  contained  good  animals,  but  the 
Capital  View  Ranch  herd  was  especially 
strong.      Exhibitors    and  awards: 

Exhibitors  —  Capital  View  Ranch,  Kan- 
sas;   A.    O.    Huff,    Arcadia,  Neb. 

Judge — Prof.  R.  K.  Bliss',  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Aged  bull  —  1.  Capital  View  Ranch  on 
Carnot;  2,  Huff  on  Meadow  Lawn  Crusader. 

Two-year-old  bull  —  1.  Capital  View 
Ranch  on  Casino;   2,   Huff  on   Dixey  Dude. 

Senior  yearling  bull — 1,  Huff  on  Byron 
Black. 

Junior    yearling    bull  —  1,    Capital  View 


Ranch  'on  Piotte  of  C.  V. ;  2,  Huff  on  Woe- 
ful Crusader;  3,  Capital  View  Ranch  on 
June  of  C.  V. 

Senior  bull  calf — 1.  Capital  View  Ranch 
on  Echo  of  C.  V.;  2,  Capital  View  Ranch 
on  Pioneer  of  C.  V.;  3,  Huff  on  Rozenland. 

Junior  bull  calf — 1,  Huff  on  Prince  Mc- 
Dougal. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  bull — Capital 
View   Ranch  on  Casino. 

Junior  champi*n  bull — Capital  View  Ranch 
on  Pilotte  of  C.  V. 

Aged  cow — 1,  Capital  View  Ranch  on 
Daisy  Dimple;   2,   Huff  on  Hawkeye  Lass. 

Heifer,  two  and  under  three — 1,  Capital 
View  Ranch  on  Nellie  Melville;  2,  Huff  on 
Baby  Doll. 

Senior  yearling  heifer — 1,  Huff  on  Dollie 
Dimple  4th. 

Yearling  heifer — 1,  Capital  View  Ranch 
on  Capital  Gelle;  2,  Capital  View  Ranch 
on  Capital   Perfection;    3,   Huff  on  Eveline. 

Junior  heifer  calf — 1,  Capital  on  Sun- 
flower Ma,id  of  C.  V.;  2.  Huff  on  Belle 
Dorothea;   3.   Huff  on  Mintz  May. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  cow — Capital 


View  Ranch  on  Daisy  Dimple. 

•  Junior     champion     cow  —  Capital  View 

Ranch  on  Capital  Belle. 

On  graded  herd,  young  herd,  calf  herd, 
get  of  sire  and  produce  of  cow  Capital 
View  Ranch  won  first  in  each  class,  and 
the  Huff  entries  second. 

Polled  Durham 

Four  breeders  showed  Polled  Durham 
cattle.  The  herds  of  Miller,  Leemon  and 
Achenbach  furnished  a  high  class  lot  of 
cattle,  and  top  places  were  hotly  contested. 
The  senior  and  grand  champion  bull,  Sul- 
tan's- Creed,  shown  by  Miller,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  this  breed  that  has 
been  on  the  circuit  for  years.  The  Polled 
Durhams  were  well  fitted,  unifoim  in  type, 
and  in  many  instances  the  decisions  were 
so  close  that  Professor  Bliss,  the  judge, 
reversed  some  of  the  placings  made  at  Des 
Moines  the  week  before.  Nebraska  breeders 
of  Polled  Durhams  ought  to  fit  their  cattle 
for  the  fair  next  year.  Exhibitors  and 
awards : 

Exhibitor? — J.  H.  Miller,  Indiana;  Achen- 
bach   Bros.,    Washington,    Kansas;  Leemon 


Stock  Farm,  Illinois;  John  Ketterer,  Beth- 
any, Nebraska. 

Judge — Prof.    R.    K.   Bliss,    Lincoln,  Neb. 

Aged  bull — 1,  Miller  on  Sultan's  Creed; 
2,  Ketterer  on  Fair  Lad. 

Two-year-old  bull  —  1,  Achenbach  on 
Meadow  Sultan. 

Senior  yearling  bull — 1,  Leemon  on  Field 
Marshal  3d. 

Junior  yearling  bull — 1,  Achenbach  Bros, 
on   Baron  Exception. 

Senior  bull  calf  —  1,  Leemon  on  Loch 
Lochy;  2,  Miller  on  Sultan  Serene;  3,  Achen- 
bach Bros,  on  Choice  Sultan. 

Junior  bull  calf — 1,  Leemon  on  Loch  Lee 
Dale;  2,  Miller  on  Intense  Sultan;  3  and  4, 
Ketterer  on  Fanny's  Lad  and  Hillcrest  4th. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  bull — Sultan's 
Creed. 

Junior   champion   bull — Loch  Lochy. 

Aged  cow — 1,  Miller  on  Lady  Craven;  2, 
Achenbach  Bros,  on  Minute;  3,  Ketterer 
on  Handsome  Girl. 

Two-year-old  cow — 1.  Miller  on  Lady 
Creed;  2,  Achenbach  Bros,  on  Thankful 
Martha. 


LADY  KRAVEN 
Miller's   Grand   Champion   Polled   Durham  Cow 


VIOLET  GOODS 
Rees  &  Son's  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  Cow 


REPEATER  7TH 
Harris'     Grand     Champion     Hereford  Bull 
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Fairbanks  Scales 

Best  for  Farmers  and  Merchants 


Steel 


For  Accurate,  Reliable,  Weigh- 
ing of  Stock,  Hay,  Grain 
or  Merchandise  

USE  FAIRBANKS  SCALES 

They  have  the  Confidence  of  the  Public 
Most  Convenient  to  Install, 
Economical   to   Maintain  and 
Built   to  Last  a  Lifetime. 

Official  Scales  at  all  the  Great  Stock  Yards: 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
St.  Louis,  Fort  Worth,  St.  Paul. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Send  for  prices  and 
Scale  Catalog  No.  ZF89S 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago       Kansas  City  Omaha 


Queen  Cupola 
On  Free  Trial. 


PAY  WHEN  YOU  ARE  SATISFIED 

Prove  to  yourself  at  our  risk  that  tills  cupola 
will  ventilate  your  barn  and  keep  yoiirf 
stock  healthy.  Made  of  galvanized  steel  I 
Handsomer,  cheaper  and  better  than  |  M 
wood.  ••"J-  " 

QUEEN  CUPOLAS  HAVE  BEEN 

Giving  Satisfaction  lor  1  6  Years 

They  are  ho  experiment.  Thousands 
now  in  use,  and  recognized  by  all  as 
the  most  perfect  cupola  on  the  market. 
Proof  Against  Rain,  Snow 
or  Nesting  Birds 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  bird 
nuisance.  Prevents  dampness  in  your 
hay.   Needs  no  painting  or  repairs, 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Gold  Leaf  Vane  Free 
with  each  cupola.  Boy  can  put  up. 
Writs  For  Free  Catalog  and 
Free  Trial  Offer. 

Just  send  your  name  and 
address.  We  will  send  cata- 
log, prices  and  full  particulars 
about  30-day  Free  Trial  offer. 
Do  it  now. 

QUEEN  CUPOLA  CO. 

355  Peck  St.,  Cresco,  la. ' 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even     -  » 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-4&OTCA 
mer  at  Small  Cost.      Urn  affji^ 

Send  Postal  tor  New  Watct  Suooly  C3fjK^  3  "3? 
Plan.     It  will  b-mg  you  100  pictures  P**^  ^jfdV^^ 

Aermotor  Co.,  t144  S.  Campbell  Aw.,  Chicago-* Jvr 


Junior  yearling-  heifer — 1  and  3.  Leeraon 
on  Loch  Dale  Roanette  and  Loch  Dale 
Victoria  3d;  2,  Miller  on  27th  Miami  Vic- 
toria; 4,  Aehenbaeh  Bros,  on  The  Baroness; 
5,   Ketlerer  on   Hannah's  Beauty  2d. 

Senior  heifer  calf— 1,  Miller  on  Clarice 
Sultan;  2.  Aehenbaeh  Bros,  on  Sultana;  3 
and  4,  Leemon  on  Loch  Dale  Mayflower  and 
Loch  Dale  Rose;  5.  Ketterer  on  Handsome 
Girl  3d. 

Junior  heifer  calf — 1  and  3.  Aehenbaeh 
Bros,  on  Sultan  Kora  and  Minute  3d;  2. 
Leemon  on  Victoria;  4,  Miller  on  29th 
Miami  Victoria;  5.  Leemon  on  Loch  Dale 
Victoria  4th. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  female — 
Lady  Craven. 

Junior  champion  female  —  Loch  Dale 
Roanette. 

Aged  herd — 1.  Miller;  2,  Aehenbaeh  Bros. 

Young  herd  —  1,  Leemon;  2.  Miller;  3, 
Aehenbaeh  Bros. 

Calf  herd — 1,  Miller;  2,  Leemon;  3, 
Aehenbaeh  Bros'. 

Get  of  sire — 1.  Miller  on  Sultan  of  Anoka; 

2,  Leemon  on  Loehindale;  3,  Aehenbaeh 
Bros,   on  Meadow  Sultan. 

Produce    of   cow — 1,    Miller;    2,  Leemon; 

3,  Aehenbaeh  Bros. 

Red  Polls 

The  Red  Poll  show  consisted  of  nineteen 
head  of  cattle,  all  shown  by  Haussler  Bros, 
of  Holbrook,  Neb.  Prof.  R.  K.  Bliss,  the 
judge,  commented  Very  highly  upon  the 
herd.  The  animals  were  good  representa- 
tives of  the  breed  and  possessed  uniformity 
of  type,  a  point  that  the  Red  Poll  breeders 
are  striving  after.  In  placing  the  ribbons 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  dual-purpose  use 
for  which  this  breed  is  noted. 

Stock  Yards  Specials 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown  in 
what  might  be  called  the  grand  sweepstakes 
for  cattle  provided  by  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  Co.  of  Omaha.  In  the  class  for  the 
best  bull  of  any  breed  the  Hereford  bull, 
Repeater  7th,  was  an  easy  winner,  but  it 
was  close  between  the  low-set  Angus  bull 
Kloman,  and  the  larger  and  stronger  breed 
type  of  Whitehall  Rosedale.  The  Short- 
horns were  able  to  win  in  the  cow  class  on 
the  cow  Violet  Goods  owned  by  Rees  & 
Son.  This  is  the  third  successive  time  that 
this  animal  has  had  this  honor.  In  the 
steer  class  there  was  considerable  discussion 
in  regard  to  second  place,  but  the  Hereford 
steer  won;  he  was  in  better  condition.  In 
the  calf  herd  Escher  was  the  favorite  and 
won  with  his  Angus  over  the  very  good 
herd   of   Shorthorns   shown   by  Kane. 

Judges — Prof.  R,  K.  Bliss.  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
G.  H.  White.  Emerson.  Iowa,  and  R.  D. 
Mousell,   Cambridge,  Neb. 

Best  beef  bull  of  show— 1,  Harris  on 
Repeater  7th  (Hereford);  2,  Rees  &  Son 
on  Whitehall  Rosedale  (Shorthorn);  3, 
Binnie  on   Kloman  (Angus). 

Best  beef  cow  of  show — 1,  Rees  &  Son 
on  Violet  Goods  (Shorthorn);  2.  Harris  on 
Miss  Repeater  11th  (Hereford);  3.  Capital 
View   Ranch   on   Daisy   Dimple  (Galloway). 

Best  fat  steer  of  show — 1,  Harris  on  Heir 
at  Law  (Hereford):  2,  Rees  on  Straight 
Goods  (Shorthorn);  3.  Oloff  on  Roan  Banff 
(Shorthorn). 

Best  calf  herd  of  show  —  1,  Escher 
(Angus);  2,  Kane  (Shorthorn);  3,  Curtice 
(Hereford). 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

In  numbers  the  show  of  dairy  cattle  was 
about  up  to  the  average  of  previous  state 
fairs,  while  in  quality  it  was  probably  a 
little  better.  One  herd  of  Guernseys,  three 
of  Jerseys  and  four  of  Holsteins  made  up 
the  show.  If  numbers  is  an  indication,  then 
the  Holsteins  are  the  most  popular  dairy 
breed  in  Nebraska.  The  grand  champion 
bull.  Ollie  Johanna  Sir  Fayne,  exhibited 
by  Iowana  Farms,  and  the  grand  champion 
cow.  Lady  Abbekirk  Golden,  shown  by  the 
United  States  Indian  School  at  Genoa,  Ne- 
braska, were  both  animals  of  splendid  type. 
The  latter  was  fitted  by  Indian  boy% 
Award.-   in   the  dairy  breeds  follow: 
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under  three — 
DeKol  Ollie 


Holsteins 

Exhibitors — T.  A.  Gierens,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
Iowana  Farms,  Iowa;  United  States  Indian 
School,  Genoa,  Neb.;  John  Rensink,  Boy- 
den,  Iowa. 

Judge — A.  L.   Haecker,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Aged  bull — 1,  Iowana  Farms  on  Ollie  Jo- 
hanna Sir  Fayne;  2.  Kiikpatrick  on  Gen- 
eral  Craddock   DeKol   4  th. 

Bull,  two  years  old  and 
1,  Iowana  Farms  on  Oak 
Homestead. 

Yearling  bull — Gierens  on  Kiatta  Butter 
King;  2,  Iowana  Farms  on  Iowana  Colantha 
Adriondac  Lad. 

Bull  calf — 1.  Iowana  Farms  on  Iowana 
Sir  Ollie;    2,   United   States   Indian  School; 

3,  Iowana  Farms  on  Iowana  Houwtje  Pon- 
tiac  Count;  4,  Iowana  Farms  on  Iowana 
Colantha  Woodcrest  Lad. 

Aged  cow — 1,  Indian  School  on  Lady 
Abbekirk  Golden;  2,  Iowana  Farms  on 
Queen  Gretque;  3,  Gierens  on  Fides  Nether- 
land  DeKol;  4,  Iowana  Farms  on  Minnie 
Steimtra. 

Three-year-old  cow — 1,  Iowana  Farms  on 
Star  Watson  Moorie  3d;  2,  Iowana  Farms 
on    Ollie    Watson    Johanna    Prima  Donna. 

Two-year-old  heifer — 1,  Iowana  Farms  on 
Frysland  Waldorf;  2,  Indian  School;  3, 
Iowana  Farms  on  Johanna  Fayne  Pauline; 

4,  Indian  School. 

Heifer,  one  year  old — 1,  Iowana  Farms 
on  Flossneor  Canary  Butler  Girl;  2,  Indian 
School;  3,  Iowana  Farm  on  Bessie  Mutual 
DeKol  Fobes;   4,   Indian  School. 

Senior  heifer  calf — 1,  Indian  School;  2, 
Indian  School;  3,  Iowana  Farms  on  Iowana 
Jewel  Lady  Wayne;  4,  Iowana  Farms  on 
Colantha    DeKol  Josephine. 

Junior  heifer  calf — 1,  Iowana  Farms  on 
Iowana   Countess  Jessie;   2,   Indian  School; 

3,  Iowana  Farms  on  Iowana  Lady  Roubles; 

4,  Gierens  on   Addie   Lou   Huntress  DeKol. 
Graded  herd — 1  and   2,   Iowana  Farms. 
Young  herd — 1,   Indian  School. 

Calf  herd — 1,   Indian  School. 
Get  of  sire — 1,  Iowana  Farms;   2.  Indian 
School;    3,    Iowana  Farms. 

Produce  of  cow — 1,  Iowana  Farms;  2, 
Indian  School;  3,  Gierens. 

Senior  champion  bull — 1.  Iowana  Farms 
on  Ollie  Johanna  Sir  Fayne. 

Junior  champion  bull — Iowana  Farms  on 
Iowana   Sir  Ollie. 

Grand  champion  bull — Iowana  Farms  on 
Ollie   Johanna   Sir  Fayne. 

Senior  champion  cow — Indian  School  on 
Lady    Abbekirk  Golden. 

Junior    champion    cow — Indian 
Grand    champion    cow — 
Lady   Abbekirk  Golden. 

•Jerseys 
B.  Smith 
W.  U 
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Exhibitors — J. 
Erdley.  Kansas; 
Nebraska. 

Judge — A.  I.. 


Missouri;  H.  F. 
Hunter    &  Son, 


Haecker,    Lincoln,  Neb. 


Aged  bull — 1,  Hunter  &  Son  on  Glenda's 

Champion;  2,  Smith  on  Stockwell'g  Fern 
Lad;  3,  Erdley  on  Castor's  Splendid. 

Yearling  bull — 1,  Smith  on  Stockwcll's 
Champion;  2.  Smith  on  Stockwell's  Warder. 

Bull  calf — 1,  Smith  on  Stockwell's  Silver 
Boy;  2.  Erdley  on  Victoria's  Golden  East- 
ern; o  and  4.  Smith  on  Warder's  Butter  Boy. 

Aged  cow— 1,  Smith  on  Warder's  Proud 
Beauty;  2  and  3,  Hunter  &  Son  on  Hebron's 
Lilly  and  Hebron's  Inez;  4,  Hunter  &  Son 
on  Hebron's  Orange  3d. 

Three-year-old  cow — 1  and  4.  Hunter  & 
Son  on  Zulu  Queenie  3d  and  Peachey's  Blos- 
som; 2,  Smith  on  Belmont's  Silverine;  4, 
Erdley  on   Fox's  Silverine  Rose. 

Two-year-old  heifer — 1,  Hunter  &  Son  on 
Mollie  Owl;  2,  Erdley  on  Gay  Lads 
Silverine. 

Yearling  heifer — 1.  Hunter  &  Son  on  Gil- 
livan's  Pride  2d;  2  and  3.  Smith  on  Stock- 
well's Gem  and  Stockwell's  Signet;  4,  Erd- 
ley on  Gay's  Golden  Seal. 

Senior  heifer  calf — 1  and  3,  Hunter  & 
Son  on  Gillivan's  Nell  and  Glenida's  Petite; 

2,  Erdley  on   Castor's  Roxana. 

Junior  heifer  calf — 1,  Smith  on  Stock- 
well's Fluff;  2,  Hunter  &  Son  on  Glenida's 
Little  Gem;  3,  Erdley  on  Castor's  Golden 
Bell. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  bull — Glen- 
ida's Champion. 

Junior  champion  bull  —  Stockwell's 
Champion. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  cow — War- 
der's   Proud  Beauty. 

Junior  champion  cow — Gillivan's  Pride  2d. 
Graded  herd — 1,  Hunter  &  Son;  2,  Smith; 

3,  Erdley. 

Young  herd — 1,  Smith;  2,  Hunter  &  Son; 
3,  Erdley. 

Calf  herd— 1,  Smith;  2,  Hunter  &  Son; 
3,  Erdley. 

Get  of  sire — 1,  Hunter  &  Son;  2,  Smith' 
3,  Erdley. 

Produce    of    cow — 1,    Hunter    &  Son 
Smith;   3,  Erdley. 

Jersey  Club  Special 

Cow. —  1,  2  and  .1.  Hunter  &  Son  on 
Glenida's  Baby,  Hebron's  Inez  and  Hebron's 
Lilly. 

Four  females,  get  of  sire — 1,  Hunter  & 
Son;  2,  Erdley. 

Breeder's  young  herd— 1,  Hunter  &  Son; 
2,  Erdley. 

Guernseys 

Wilcox  &  Stubbs  of  Iowa  were  the  only 
exhibitors  of  Guernseys;  they  made  an  ex- 
cellent show  of  twenty  individuals.  The 
ribbons  were  tied  by  A.  L.  Haecker  of 
Lincoln,  and  in  some  cases  the  decisions 
were  reversed  from  the  way  the  animals 
stood  at  Des  Moines.  An  important  point 
of  this  exhibit  was  that  the  animals  were 
but  recently  taken  from  a  working  herd  and 
they  showed  their  value  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  from  a  show  standpoint. 


2, 


The  Holstein  cow  Lady  Abbekirk  Golden,  first  in  class  agcil  cows,  senior  champion 
and  grand  champion,  dam  of  first  prize  senior  heifer  calf  and  of  the  junior  champion. 
Fitted  and  shown  by  Indian  boys  from  the  U.    S.   Indian   school   at   Genoa.  Nebraska. 


AMONG   THE  HORSES 

The  horse  show  this  year,  both  in  the 
draft  and  light  classes,  was  considered  the 
best  yet  seen  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair. 
The  only  department  among  the  horses 
that  showed  any  falling  off  was  the  Shot- 
land  ponies.  W.  J.  Thompson.  Dorchester, 
Nebraska,  showed  the  only  herd  of  Shet- 
lands.  Numbers  were  not  unusually  large 
in  the  other  breeds,  but  the  quality  was 
uniformly  high.  The  show  was  purely  a 
Nebraska  affair,  Nebraska  importers  and 
breeders-  making  up  the  entire  display.  The 
most  sensational  class  of  the  entire  horse 
show  was  the  class  of  two-year-old  Perch- 
eron  stallions  led  into  the  ring  on  Monday 
afternoon;  it  consisted  of  twenty-two  head 
— undoubtedly  the  best  class  of  Percherons 
ever  seen  at  the  Nebraska  fair.  All  the 
judging  in  the  horse  classes  was  done  by 
H.  J.  Gramlich  of  the  state  university, 
Lincoln.     He  did  efficient  work. 

Percherons 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  numbers  of  the 
different  breeds  of  draft  horses  exhibited 
at  the  state  fair  this  year,  the  Percheron 
is  the  most  popular  breed  of  horses  with 
Nebraska  farmers.  Throughout  the  most 
of  the  classes  of  Ihis  breed  the  quality 
was  good.  In  the  aged  class  the  Carnot 
colt,  Jeun.  owned  by  Fox  of  Genoa,  was 
placed  first,  and  later  made  grand  cham- 
pion. In  the  three-year-old  class  Rhea 
Bros,  secured  first  on  a  black  of  excellent 
type.  In  the  big  two-year-old  Percheron 
class,  containing  twenty-two  animals,  Wolf 
Bros,  had  five  entries  and  got  three  in  the 
money.  The  younger  classes  were  all  well 
filled.  The  aged  mare  class  contained  thir- 
teen entries  and  was  counted  the  strongest 
class  of  mares  seen  at  Lincoln  for  many 
years.  Image,  a  beautiful  dark  gray  owned 
by  McFarland,  was  placed  first  over  the 
2.220-pound  Bonavida  shown  by  Zachry. 
The  gray  mare  was  later  made  senior 
champion.  Madame,  the  first  prize  in  an 
exceptionally  strong  string  of  yearlings, 
was  made  junior  champion.  There  were 
ten  entries  in  both  the  yearling  and  two- 
year-old  classes,  and  practically  all  of  the 
animals  were  bred  in  Nebraska.  Exhibitors 
and  awards: 

Exhibitors — W.  S,  Fox,  Genoa  :  Wm.  Wood, 
Butte;  Watson.  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co., 
Lincoln:  G.  M.  Clark,  Raymond;  W.  H. 
Kerr.    Bennington;    Rhea    Bros,,  Arlington; 


H.  C.  Stryker,  Rising  City;  T.  B.  Bowman 
&  Son,  Boone;  G.  F.  Eberspaeher,  Seward; 
North  &  Robinson  Co.,  Grand  Island;  D. 
Bolte,  Utica;  C.  H.  Zachry,  Merna;  Joe' 
Rousselle,  Seward:  Rapp  Bros.,  St.  Edward; 
Wolf  Bros..  Albion:  Joe  Brown,  Seward: 
IJ.  J.  McCullnugh,  Princeton;  J.  A.  McFar- 
land.   Fairfield;    Geo.    C.    Burrows.  Adams. 

Judge — Howard   Gramlich.   Lincoln.  Neb. 

Aged  stallion — 1.  Fox  on  Jeun;  2,  Kerr 
on  Andain;  3,  Rhea  Bros  on  Raymond;  1. 
Rhea   Bros,    on  Sam. 

Stallion,    three   and   under  four — 1,  Rhes 
Bros,    on    Sampson;    2,    North    &  Robinso 
on    Kabaler;    3.    Bowman    on  Calyps; 
North   &  Robinson   on  Bruce. 

Stallion,  two  and  under  three — 1.  Wol 
Bros,  on  Libretto;  2.  Wolf  Bros,  on  Logi 
cien;  4,  North  &  Robinson  on  Lcssener. 

Stallion,  one  year  and  under  two — 1,  Kcr 
on  Guisart  3d;  2,  Rhea  Bros,  on  Bobby 
.1.  Bowman  on  Leux;  4,  North  &  Robinson 
on  Pompey. 

Stallion,  colt  under  one  year — 1,  Zachery; 
2,  Stryker  on  Marshall;  :;.  Stryker  on  Wil- 
son;  4.  Kerr  on  Colonel. 

Aged  mare — 1,  McFarland  on  Image;  2, 
Zachry  on  Bonavida;  3.  McFarland  on 
Junon;   4,   Kerr  on  Hernia. 

Mare,  three  and  under  four — 1,  Wolf  Bros, 
on  Kalongo:  2.  North  &  Robinson  on  Joppa. 

Mare,  two  and  under  three — 1.  Kerr  on 
Netty;  2,  Clark  on  Hattie;  3,  North  & 
Robinson  on  Leadta;  4,  North  &  Robinson 
on  Beada. 

Mare,  one  year  and  under  two — 1,  Bow- 
man on  Madame;  2,  North  &  Robinson  on 
Maxine;   3,   North   &  Robinson  on  Bordlne. 

Filley  under  one  year — 1,  Kerr  on  Mlna; 
2,  McFarland  on  Silver  Medal;  3,  Clark  on 
Lady  Ashdale. 

Reserve  champion — Wolf  Bros  on  Libretta. 

Senior  champion  stallion,  open  class — 
Fox  on  Jeun. 

Junior  champion  stallion — Wolf  Bros  on 
Libretta. 

Senior     champion     mare — McFarland  on 
Image. 

Junior 
Madame 

American-Bred  Percherons 

Aged  stallion — 1.  Rhea  .Bros,  on  Ray- 
mond; 2.  Rhea  Bros,  on  Sam;  3,  Clark  on 
Cow    Boy;   4,    Rhea  on  Regulus. 

Stallion,  two  and  under  three  —  Rhea 
Bros,   on  Victor;    2,   Rapp   Bros,   on  Young 


champion     mare  —  Bowman  on 
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Duke;  ",  Kerr  on  Mager;  4,  North  &  Uob- 
Inson   on  Nixon. 

Stallion  colt  under  one  year— 1,  ZaHrry; 
2,  Stryker  on  Marshall;  3,  Stryker  on  Wil- 
son;  4,   Kerr  on  Colonel. 

Aged  mare — 1,  Zachry  on  Bonavida:  !2, 
Stryker  on  Lulu:  3,  Kerr  on  Zembea;  4, 
Stryker   on  Fancy. 

Mare,  two  and  under  three — 1,  North  & 
Robinson  on  Joppa. 

Mare,  one  year  and  under  two — 1,  North 
son  on  Burdine;  3.  Bowman  on  Beule;  4, 
Bowman  on  Emmeline. 

Filley  under  one  year — 1.  Kerr  on  Mlna; 

2,  MeFarland  on  Silver  Medal;  3,  Clark 
on    Lady  Ashdale. 

Special  A.  stallion,  three  years'  and  over 
— 1,  Bowman  on  Calypso:  2,  North  &  Kob- 
inson   on   Bruce;   3,   Clark  on   Plow  Boy. 

Special  B.  stallion,  under  three — 1,  Kerr 
on  Mager;   2,  Rapp  Bros,  on  Young  Duke; 

3,  North  &  Robinson   on  Nixon. 

Special  D,  mare,   three  years  and  over — 

1,  stryker  on  Lulu;  2,  Stryker  on  Fancy; 
3,  North   &  Robinson  on  Joppa. 

Special  E,  mare,  under  three — 1,  North 
&  Robinson  on  Maxine;  2,  Kerr  on  Netty; 
3.    Clark   on  Hattie. 

Special  G,  get  of  stallion — 1,  North  & 
Robinson  on  Bruce;  2,  Bowman  on  Houe- 
leux;   3,  Kerr. 

Shires  and  tiydes 

The  feature  of  the  showings  in  these 
breeds  was  the  heavy  bone  and  high  class 
of  the  animals  entered.  Zachry  won  the 
championship  on  Smeaton  Aristocrat.  Wat- 
son, Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  showed  some 
very  good  animals  that  stood  well  up  in  the 
winnings.     Exhibitors   and  awards: 

Bxhibitors — Watson,  Woods  Bros.  & 
Kelly,  Lincoln;  C.  H.  Zachry,  Merna;  Peter 
Johnston,  Hickman;  Geo.  C.  Burrows, 
Adams;  Otto  Grosse,  Atlanta;  John  Rous- 
selle,  Seward. 

Judge — Howard    Gramlich.    Lincoln,  Neb. 

Aged  stallion — 1.  Zachry  on  Smeaton 
Aristocrat;  2,  Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly 
on   Thorn   Akbar  2d. 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four — 1, 
Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  on  Sunny- 
Jim. 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three — 1. 
Zachry  on  Thomas  Heron;  2,  Johnston  on 
Lord  Harry. 

Stallion,  one  year  and  under  two — 1, 
Rousselle;   2,   Zachry  on   Buster  Brown. 

Stallion  colt  under  one  year— 1,  Zachry 
on  Granby  Jim. 

Aged  mare — 1,  Zachry  on  Eastoft  Beauty; 

2,  Burrows  on  Carrie  Nation. 

Mare,  .two  years  and  under  three — 1, 
Grosse  on  Trola. 

Mare,  one  year  and  under  two — 1.  Johns- 
ton on  Lady  Princess;  2,  Zachry  on  Polly 
Heron. 

Senior    champion    stallion — Zachry. 
Junior   champion    stallion — Rousselle. 
Senior    champion    mare— Zachry. 
Junior  champion  mare — Grosse. 
Grand   champion   stallion — Zachry. 
Grand  champion  mare — Zachry. 

Belgians 

Stallions  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
the  display  made  by  this  breed.  The  strong- 
est class  was  the  two-year-olds.  There 
were  eight  entries  in  this,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  all  of  them  had  been 
imported  recently.  The  exception  was  a 
colt  owned  by  Wolf  Bros.;  It  went  to  the 
top  of  its  class  over  a  bay  owned  by  the 
same  firm  and  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Europe.     Exhibitors   and  awards: 

Exhibitors — Joe  Rousselle.  Seward.  Neb.; 
Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  Peter  Johnston,  Hickman,  Neb.;  Geo. 
C.   Burrows,    Adams,  Neb. 

Judge — Howard    Gramlich,    Lincoln,  Neb. 

Aged  stallion — 1,  Rousselle  on  Flaske;  2, 
Wolf  Bros,  on  Beau  Type;  3,  North  & 
Robinson  on  Dennis. 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four — 1, 
Wolf  Bros,  on  Infant;  2.  Watson.  Woods 
Bros.  &  Kelly  on  Hercules  Calloo:  3.  Wolf 
Bros,  on  Mic  Mae;  4,  North  &  Robinson  on 
Walthan. 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three — 1. 
Wolf  Bros,  on  Reuben;  2.  Wolf  Bros,  on 
Ulrich;  3,  Rou.vselle  on  Caurobeit;  4,  Wolf 
Bros,    on    Maurice   de  Fraseus. 

Stallion,  one  year  and  under  (wo — I.  Wolf 
Bros,  on  Highlander;  2,  Burrows  on  Sol- 
forino. 

Aged  mare  — ■  1.  North  &  Robinson  on 
Mizra  de  Burdes. 

Mare,  one  year  and  under  .twc  —  1,  North 
*    Robinson  on  Henrietta  M. 

Senior  champion  stallion — Wolf  Bros,  on 
Infant. 

Junior  champion  stallion — Wolf  Bros,  on 
Reuben. 

Senior  champion  mare — North  &  Robin- 
son on  Mizra  de  Burdes. 

Junior  champion  mare — North  &  Robin- 
son on  Henrietta  M. 

Other  Breeds  otf  Horses 

The  display  of  Standard  Bred  horses  at 
the  fair  this  year  was  the  largest  seen 
there  in  recent  years.  The  strongest  class 
of  thi<5  breed  was  the  aged  stallion  class, 
containing  seven  animals.  There  were  no 
coach  horses  on  the  grounds.  The  Thomp- 
son Shetland  ponies  won  the  admiration  of 
all,  particularly  of  the  children.  The  driv- 
ing of  the  ponies  on  Thursday  afternoon 
drew  a  large  crowd  to  the  colistum.  Much 


applause  was  accorded  the  diivcr  of  the 
six  pony  team  for  the  skillful  manner  in 
which   he  handled  them. 


THE  HOGS 

In  the  face  of  the  unusually  long  and 
severe  drouth  the  hog  show  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  exceeded  expectations,  both  in 
the  number  of  animals  shown,  which  was 
almost:  normal,  and  the  high  character  and 
good  fitting  of  the  swine  in  each  of  the 
breeds  represented.  The  Nebraska  hog  show 
was  far  ahead  of  the  Iowa  show  from 
every  standpoint. 

Poland  Chinas 

From  ihe  standpoint  of  fitting  and  quality 
the  Poland  Chinas  at  the  Nebraska  fair 
this  year  were  about  on  a  par  with  last 
year  and  the  year  before;  but  they  were 
fewer  in  number  this  year.  Not  many  of 
the  animals  were  outstanding;  it  was  a 
well  balanced  show.  The  Big  Orphan,  the 
sensational  1,050-pound  boar  owned  by  Neu- 
hofel  &  Sons  came  back  again  in  good 
form  and  won  first  In  the  aged  class  and 
grand  championship.  It  is  doubtful  if  a 
better  big  Poland  China  boar  has  been 
shown,  except  his  full  brother,  Columbus, 
that  was  grand  champion  throughout  the 
circuit  last  year.  C.  B.  Powers  of  Aurora 
showed  a  good  senior  yearling  boar,  Again 
Expansion,  weighing  close  to  900  pounds. 
The  J.  C.  Meese  herd  was  strong  in  all  the 
classes  entered  and  won  both  first  prizes 
in  herd  shows,  first  in  get  of  sire,  and  first 
in  produce  of  sow.  The  decisions  ren- 
dered by  the  judge,  Mr.  T.  A.  Shattuck, 
were  generally  popular.  Exhibitors  and 
awards: 

Exhibitors  —  Thompson  Bros.,  Nebraska; 
Harry  Dodds,  Florence,  Neb. ;  C.  B.  Powers, 
Aurora,  Neb.;  J.  C.  Meese,  Ord,  Neb.;  Harry 
Seltz,  Nebraska;  F.  O.  Cooper,  Milford, 
Neb.:  Phil  Dawson.  Nebraska;  L.  P.  Fuller, 
Nebraska;  D.  Bolde,  Nebraska;  W.  A. 
Lingford,  Nebraska;  Frazier  Bros.,  Ne- 
braska; M.  Shivers,  Iowa;  Frank  Freeouf, 
Nebraska;  Frank  Hoagland,  Glenville,  Neb.; 

C.  W.  Francisco,  Inland,  Neb.;  Chas.  A. 
Lewis,  Nebraska;  B.  E.  Ridgley,  Nebraska; 

D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb.;  John  Ket- 
terer,  Bethany,  Neb. ;  G.  A.  Kissinger,  Mil- 
ford,  Neb.;  Henry  Luckey,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
H.  O.  Williamson,  Herman,  Neb.;  John 
Herold,  Nebraska;  O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.;  J.  T.  R.  Nash,  Minden,  Neb.;  W.  E. 
Willey,  Steele  City,  Neb.;  H.  C.  McGath, 
Foster,  Neb.;  Jas  Hutchinson,  Elgin,  Neb.; 
W.  B.  Cooper,  Milford,  Neb.;  O.  S.  New- 
berry, Nebraska ;  Lloyd  S.  Taylor,  Ne- 
braska; Tim  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb.; 
J.  W.  Wharton,  Nebraska;  F.  P.  Riggs, 
Archer.  Neb.;  Wm.  Armstrong.  Nebraska; 
Beall  &  Jackson,  Roca,  Neb;  W.  E.  Epley, 
Nebraska. 

Judge — T.   A.   Shattuck,   Hastings,  Neb. 

Aged  boar — 1,  Neuhofel  on  Toe  Big  Or- 
phan; 2,  Nash  on  Big  Hercules;  3,  Ferguson 
on  Big  Timm;  4,  Lewis  on  Beatrice  Ex- 
pansion; 5,  Willey  on  Skylark;  6,  Shivers 
on   Chief  Price   I  Am. 

Senior  yearling  boar — 1,  Powers  on  Again 
Expansion;  2,  Meese  on  Big  O. ;  3,  Thomp- 
son Bros,  on  Grand  Novelty;  4,  Thompson 
Bros,   on   Prize  Boy. 

Junior  yearling  boar — 1.  Dawson  on  Dol- 
lar Mary;  2,  Meese  on  Big  Look;  3,  Fergu- 
son on  Big  Bone  Jumbo;  4,  Lingford  on 
Revenue  Reception;  5,  Seltz  on  Big  Te- 
cumseh;    6,   Frazier  Bros,   on  Orient. 

Senior  boar   pig — 1,    Meese   on   Big  Gun; 

2,  Dawson  on  Defender  Look;  3,  Francisco 
on  Commander;  4,  Williamson  on  Norman 
Defender;  5,  Lingford  on  Big  Monarch; 
6,  Lewis. 

Junior    boar    pig — 1,    Willey:    2,  Meese; 
3  and   4,  Willey;   5,   Meese;   6,  McGath. 
Aged  sow — 1,  Dodds  on  Big  Mary;  2  and 

3,  Wharton   on   China   and   X  Model. 
Senior    yearling    sow — 1.    Meese    on  M.'s 

Choice;  2,  Meese  on  Lady  B. :  3,  Lingford 
on  Mammoth  Lady;  4,  Meese  on  Lady 
Remsen;  5,  Epley  on  Victors  Pride;  6, 
Dpdds  on   Show  Girl, 

Junior  yearling  sow — 1,  Lingford  on  Ma- 
rie; 2,  Meese  on  Miss  Mathelotts;  3.  Meese 
on  Sweet  Hilda;  4,  Lonergan  on  Futurity 
Queen:  5,  Beall  &  Jackson  on  Long  Queen; 
6,   Lingford   on   Mabel's  Best. 

Senior  sow  pig — 1,  Willey  on  Big  Queen 
Anne;  2,  Meese  on  Miss  Futurity;  3,  Meese 
on  Miss'  Big  Gun:  4,  Willey  on  Big  Queen 
Anne  2d;  5,  Lonergan  on  Daisy  Victor;  6, 
Beall   &  Jackson   on   Lady  Wonder. 

Junior  sow  pig — 1.  2  and  4,  Willey;  3. 
Taylor;   5,   Meese;   6,  Meese. 

Aged  herd — 1,  Meese;  2,  Lingford;  3. 
Neuhofel. 

Young  herd — 1.  Meese;  2,  Willey;  3, 
Willey;   4,  Ridgley. 

Get  of  sire — 1.  Meese;  2,  Willey;  3,  Neu- 
hofel;  4,  McGath. 

Champion  boar — Neuhofel  on  The  Big 
Orphan. 

Champion  boar  bred  by  exhibitor — 
Powers   on   Again  Expansion. 

Champion  sow — Lingford   on  Marie. 

Champion  sow  bred  by  exhibitor — Ling- 
ford  on  Marie. 

The  Duroos 

The  Duroc  show  at  the  Nebraska  fair 
this'  year  was  one  of  the  best  in  years; 
the  enries  were   the   largest,   and  this  will 

(Continued  on  Page  ?89) 


BLUE   BLOOD   LADY   3D.   Junior  and   Grand  Champion   Angus  Female 
Exhibited  by  Escher  &  Son 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

The  weather  wears  out  your  wagons  and  imple- 
ments faster  than  usage  does — if  you  let  it.  The 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  paint — not  with  odds 
and  ends,  but  with  paint  carefully  made  of 
weather-resisting  materials,  scientifically  ground  and 

mixed.   Such  a  paint  is 

r. 

Sherwin-Williams  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint 

It  spreads  easily,  covers  well  and  (ticks  tight — adding  years  to  the  life  of 
your  wagons  and  farm  machinery. 

For  every  surface  about  the  farm  there  is  a  specially  made  Sherwin-Williams 
paint,  varnish  or  stain.  If  you  want  to  know  just  what  to  get  for  your  barns, 
your  house,  your  floors,  your  woodwork  or  your  furniture,  and  just  how  to  use 
it,  write  for  our  booklet,  "Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm."  We  mail  it  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 


"Elephant  Head"  Rubber  Boots 
are  Selling  Ten  Thousand  a  Day 

Ten  thousand  a  day  means  this  famous  brand  is  giving 
J^.  absolute  satisfaction.    Out-selling  all 

ij  others — means  that  it  is  the  strongest, 
^^-•--p^jP— ■    """j  toughest  boot  the  farmer  can  get. 


Made  by  the  largest  rubber  company  in 
the  world,  is  proof  that  behind  this  popular 
boot  is  an  organization  that  leads  the  others. 


WW**  N  S  O  C  K  E  T 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  "Elephant  Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots. 

Made  of  the  purest,  finest  gum  cement  known 
to  science, 
—made  of  extra  strong  duck, 
—reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  aN 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 

RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Have  You  Any  Bush  or  Bog  Land  ? 


Extra  heavy 
steel  disks 
forged 
sharp 


If  you  have  any  bush  or  bog  fields,  or  parts  of 
fields,  lying  out  as  waste  land,  or  if  you  have  any  tough 
sod  that  you  want  to  thoroughly  chop  up, or 
if  you  have  any  other 
disking  that  here-  Wwwf-J*-mirJx*.T 
tofore  you  consider-  ™~SJ££y 
ed  impossible, put  the 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow  on  the  job.  You  will  be  as- 
tonished at  what  this  big,  strong,  heavy  plow  or 
disk  will  do  to  it.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
tool.  Write  today  for  catalogand  B.  &  B.  circular. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  994  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  or  initial  CL  A  R K double  action  harrows 
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Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey 
will  earn  back  the  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
breeds  because  her  product 
brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  home 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.   No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
824  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


DE  LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 


Make  Fall  and  Winter 
Dairying  More  Profitable 

THERE  are  special  advantages  in  using 
a  good  cream  separator  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months. 

The  milk  from  cows  long  in  lactation  is 
hardest  to  cream,— and  likewise  hardest  to 
separate  with  an  inferior  separator. 

Moreover,  cream  and  butter  prices  are 
highest,  so  that  the  waste  of  gravity  setting 
or  a  poor  separator  counts  for  most. 

Then  there's  the  sweet,  warm  skim-milk 
for  stock  feeding,  alone  worth  the  cost  of  a 
separator  in  cold  weather. 

There  is  surely  no  reason  to  delay  the 
purchase  of  a  separator  or  to  continue  the 
use  of  an  inferior  one.  A  De  Laval  machine 
will  save  its  cost  by  spring,  and  may  be 
bought  on  such  liberal  terms  if  desired  as 
to  actually  pay  for  itself  meanwhile. 

See  your  local  De  Laval  agent 


THE  DE  LAVAL 
•L.-*  SEPARATOR  CO. 

NEW  YORK 
W  CHICAGO 
V]JS  1  ft  SAN  FRANCISCO 

l*»V£  SEATTLE 

I1B^Ib11^::montreal. 

i»/  ^  WINNIPEG 


Questions  audi  Contributions  Welcomed 

Schedule  of  Dairy  Train 

As  already  announced  in  this 
column,  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  the  Nebraska  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, beginning  Septembei  15,  will 
conduct  a  dairy  instruction  train  in 
northern  and  western  Nebraska.  It 
will  run  over  the  Bonesteel  line  of  the 
Northwestern  from  Niobrara  to  Nor- 
folk, thence  up  the  main  line  to 
Harrison.  From  the  latter  point  it 
will  run  back  to  Crawford,  where  it 
will  be  switched  to  the  Burlington. 
It  will  run  down  the  Black  Hills  line 
of  the  Burlington  to  Grand  Island, 
with  a  side  trip  from  Alliance  to 
Bridgeport.  From  Grand  Island  it 
will  make  a  through  run  to  Grant  on 
the  Holdrege-Sterling  line,  or  "High 
Line,"  of  the  Burlington  and  work 
back  to  Holdrege,  where  the  trip 
will  end. 

The  train  will  consist  of  several 
cars.  In  one  car  will  be  carried 
representatives  of  the  leading  dairy 
breeds — good,  typical  cows — to  be 
used  to  demonstrate  what  a  good 
dairy  cow  should  be.  Adjacent  to  this 
car  in  the  train  will  be  a  flF-t  car  onto 
which  the  animals  may  be  led  for  the 
demonstrations.  Another  car  will 
contain  an  educational  exhibit  from 


rheAtchisonSFencePost 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attachment 
cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  harvester  oi 
winrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts  aad  shocks 
equal  with  a  corn  Binder,  Sold  in  every 
state.  Price  (20.00.  W.  B.  Buxton  of 
Johnstown,  O.,  writes:  "The  Harvester  has  proven  all  you 
claim  for  It;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  $25  in  labor  last 
year's  corn  cuttinsr.  I  cut  over  500  shocks;  will  make  4 
bushels  corn  to  a  shock."  Testimonials  and  catalog  tree, 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
NEW  PROCESS  MiFG.  CO  .  SAUNA,  K.ANS. 
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MADE  TO  DRIVE 
And  WILL  DRIVE  EASY 

One  Atchison  outlasts  five 
wooden  posts. 

Driven  s,t  one-fifth  the  eost 
of  digging  holes. 

Listing  a  lifetime,  they  are 
the  obeaper  post.  . 

The  only  steel  post  with  a 
6-inoh  ground  bearing  and  re- 
enforced  by  corrugated  edge, 
making  the  strongest  post  on 
the  market. 

Use  no  cement  as  the  Post 
anchors  itself. 

Staple  holes  fit  any  wire. 

They  will  not  burn.  They 
ground  the  lightning. 
ISO  HOLES  To  DIG 


Note  ground  bearing 


NEB.  ATCHISON 
STEEL  POST  CO. 

Lincoln    -  Nebraska 


BEST  EVER 

Sulky  and  Gang  Plows 


Do  the  Best  Work  at  the  Least 
Cost  Per  Acre 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  BEST  EVER  SULKY  completely  turning 
under  a  large  crop  of  weeds. 

The  bottoms  of  the  "BEST  EVER"  are  so  hung  and  the  frame  so  perfectly 
balanced  that  an  even  furrow  is  maintained  at  all  times. 

The  moldboards  are  so  shaped  that  every  furrow  is  completely  turned  over 
and  thoroughly  pulverized. 

I  IfTHT   FIR  A  FT  The  "BEST  EVER"  is  the  lightest  draft  plow 
111    MJM\**.M.  J.   built    The  wheels  and  tongue  run  straight 
down  the  furrow  like  a  wagon.    The  wheels  do  not  dig  into  the  furrow  walls 
nor  does  the  pole  run  at  an  angle  as  on  other  plows. 

EASE  OF  OPERATION  ^^SUtU'lt 

one  easy  footlift  operation.  All  landside  friction  can  be  quickly  overcome  by 
eccentric  washer  on  rear  furrow  wheel.  No  bolts  to  bother  with. 

Til  TR  A  RII  f  TY  THE  BEST  EVER  PLOWS  are  made  of  the  best 
MJ  KJ  U^UILI  j.  M.  steel  and  malleable  iron  Wheels  are  of  steel  with 

dust  proof  caps.  Oil  but  once  a  season.  All  shares  of  our  famous  ACME  STEEL. 

A  f'lVf  F1    SiTPPl  *s       only  perfect  plow  steel  made.   It  makes 
v-<iT**-J   »-*  *  M-iM-iU  the  only  steei  shares  that  are  positively  guaran- 
teed against  breaking  in  the  field  or  in  retempering.  Anybody  can  easily  re- 
temper  them  any  number  of  times.  Keep  them  hard  and  sharp  all  the  time.  They 
scour  perfectly,  lighten  the  draft,  plow  more  acres  per  day  and  plow  them  better. 

"Acme  Shares  Don't  Break" 

^Sffe  Write  today  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  on  BEST 

EVER  PLOWS  and  ACME  STEEL  SHARES 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  eo       MOLINE,  ILL. 


the  University  of  Nebraska,  consist- 
ing oi  charts,  graphic  displays  and 
dairy  equipment.  Still  another  car 
will  be  used  for  lectures  Besides 
the  lectures  on  dairy  types  in  con- 
nection with  the  dairy  cow  demonstra- 
tions, lectures  will  be  given  on  feed- 
ing, care  of  milk  and  cream,  silos  and 
silage,  and  alfalfa  culture.  The  train 
will  make  stops  of  about  one  and 
one-half  hours  each,  which  will  give 
ample  time  to  see  the  exhibits  and 
hear  the  lectures. 

For  the  informal  ion  of  our  readers 
living  in  the  territory  through  which 
the  train  will  run  we  give  below  the 
complete  schedule: 

On  the  Northwestern  Line 

Monday,  Sept  15  Thursday,  Sept.  18 

Arrive  Arrive 

Niobrara       6:00  a.m.  Aittsworth     6:20  a.m. 

Verdigre        8:30  a.m.  Johnstown  S:30a.m. 

Creighton     10:30  a.m.  Wood  Lake  10:25a.m. 

Plainview    12:25  p.m.  V?lentine    12:45  p.m. 

Pierce            2:45  p.m.  Kilgore  3:03  p.m. 

Norfolk         5:05  p.m.  Cody  5:10  p.m. 

T  ecture  in  evening.  Lecture  in  evening. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  16 

Rattle  Creek  6:30  a.m.  Friday,    Sept.  10 

Tilden            8:35  a.m.  Merriman      7:35  a.m. 

Oakdale       10:20  a.m.  Gordon  9:45  a.m. 

Neligh         12:01p.m.  Rushville     12:25  p.m. 

Ewine           2:45  p.m.  Hay  Spr'gs    3:00  p.m. 

O'Neill           5:00  p.m.  Chadron        5:50  p.m. 

Lecture  in  evening.  Lecture  in  evening. 
Wednesday,   Sept.  17 

Atkinson       7:45  a.m.  Saturday,   Sept.  20 

Stuart          10:00  a.m.  Whitney        7:00  a.m. 

Newport      12:30  p.m.  Crawford       8:30  a.m. 

Bassett          2:30  p.m.  Harrison  12:01p.m. 
Long  Pine    4:25  p  m. 
Lecture  in  evening. 

On  the  Bnrlington 

Monday,  Sept.  22         Thursday,  Sept.  25 

Arrive  Arri 

Belmont        8:00  a.m.  Ansley  8:00 

Marsland       9:30  a.m.  Litchfield  10:00 

Hemingf  d   11:15  a.m.  Ravenna  12:00 

Angora          2:30  p.m.  Cairo  2:15 

Bridgeport    4:10  p.m.  G'd   Island  4:30 
Alliance        7:00  p.m. 

Sept.    33  G™d»r. 


xiral  Iajv^ 


Ouestions  answered  free  through  paper  by 
prominent  artornev    Direct  reply  $1.00- 


ve 

a.m. 

am 

m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 


Giving  Land  For  Road 

If  A  buys  eighty  acres  of  land,  the 
east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
a  section,  from  B,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing said  as  to  where  the  division  line 
is  to  be  between  the  two  farms,  must 
A  give  all  the  road  on  the  east,  or 
must  B  give  one  rod  for  the  road, 
leaving  each  of  their  farms  seventy- 
nine  rods  wide? — F.  C.  P.,  Clay  Co. 

The  measurement  is  made  from 
the  corner  stake  and  A's  land  would 
necessarily  go  to  that  stake.  He  could 
not  compel  B  to  give  one  rod  for  the 
road,  but  must  stand  the  road  loss 
out  of  his  eighty. 


Lakeside 


«a  Madrid  iu:uu 

Bingham     10:00  a.m.  Wallace  12:00 

Hyarmls       12:00  m.  Dickens  2:30 

Whitman       2:00  p.m.  jjaywood  5:00 

Mullen           t:0n°Pm-  Curtis  7:00 

Seneca           6:00  p.m.      Saturday(  Sept. 

Wednesday,   Sept.  24  Moorfield  8:00 

Thedford       8:00  a.m.  Farnam  9:46 

Halsey         10:00  a.m.  Bustis  11:40 

Dunning      12:09  m.  Elwood  1:30 

Anselmo        2:00  p.m.  Bertrand  3:15 

Merna            4:00  p.m.  Loomis  5:10 

BrokenBow  6:00p.m.  Holdrege  7:00 


10:00 


26 

a.m. 
a.m. 
m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

11 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
P.m. 


Care  and  Feeding 

It  is  important  to  have  well-bred 
cows  in  the  dairy — cows  that  are  by 
nature  fitted  to  convert  feed  materials 
into  milk — but  good  breeding  is  by 
no  means  the  only  essential  to  high 
production.  Many  of  the  common 
cows  on  the  farms  of  Nebraska  would 
do  vastly  better  at  the  pail  if  they 
were  fed  well-balanced  rations  and 
given  the  care  bestowed  upon  some 
of  the  famous  cows  that  have  made 
big  records.  That  common  cows  do 
respond  to  good  feed  and  care  has 
been  shown  repeatedly.  The  latest 
proof  eomes  from  the  Minnesota  Ex- 
periment Station.  For  twenty-three 
years  the  cows  in  the  herd  there  that 
do  not  have  dairy  ancestry,  but  are 
only  common  cows,  have  produced 
an  average  of  5,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  222  pounds  of  butterfat  to  the 
cow  each  year.  Valuing  the  butter- 
fat  at  27  cents  a  pound,  this  is  equal, 
in  round  numbers,  to  $60  a  year.  The 
average  proceeds  from  the  common 
cow  in  Minnesota  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $46 — a  difference  of  about  $14 
in  favor  of  the  common  cows  given 
experiment  station  care.  Feed  and 
care  are  tremendous  factors  in  dairy 
production. 

Winter  Dairying 

In  spite  of  all  the  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced  in  favor  of  winter 
dairying,  very  few  farmers  practice 
it.  There  must  be  a  reason,  but  we 
confess  we  are  unable  to  see  it  clearly. 
Prices  for  butter  and  butterfat  are 
always  higher  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer. Winter  dairying  obviates  the 
heat  and  fly  annoyance  of  middle  and 
late  summer,  and  gives  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  farm  work  throughout 
the  year.  Moreover,  in  regions  of 
high-priced  land  milk  may  be  pro- 
duced as  cheaply  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer, and  perhaps  more  cheaply  in 
many  cases.  Pasture  is  not  a  cheap 
source  of  feed,  particularly  when  it 
does  not  afford  any  forage  at  all  for 
many  weeks  in  the  summer.  In  the 
sand  hills  region  and  in  western  Ne- 
braska, where  grass  is  the  cheapest 
feed,  we  can  understand  why  summer 
dairying  prevails  almost  exclusively; 
but  we  cannot  see  why  more  eastern 
Nebraska  farmers  and  dairymen  do 
not  arrange  to  have  the  majority  of 
their  cows  freshen  in  the  fall.  Will 
somebody  please  enlighten  us? 


Alfalfa  Seed  on  Rented  Land 

A  rented  to  B  a  field  of  alfalfa  for 
one  year  for  cash  rent,  supposing  that 
B  would  cut  it  for  hay  only.  But  B 
cut  the  second  crop  for  seed.  Can  A 
claim  any  of  the  seed  crop,  as  nothing 
was  said  by  either  person  about  it? 
— H.  H.  W.,  York  Co. 

In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary.  B  would  have  the  right 
to  the  seed,  he  having  rented  the  field 
for  one  year.  He  is  entitled  to  every- 
thing raised  on  the  land  during  the 
continuance  of  his  lease. 

Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

Sept.  27 — Robert  Leisy.  Wisner.  Neb. 
Sept.  30 — Waltmeyer  Bros.,   Melbourne,  la. 
Oct.    1 — John    Bader,    Scribner,  Neb. 
Oct.   2 — George  Brlggs,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
Oct.    6 — William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 
Oct.    7 — F.  A.  Lemmerman.  Crefton,  Neb. 
Oct.    8 — Henry   Aase.   Bradish,  Neb. 
Oct.    9 — M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 
Oct.  10 — J.    J.   Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 
Oct.  13 — M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  "Valley,  la. 
Oct.  14 — G.  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb. 
Oct.  14— Frank  Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 
Oct.  15 — W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons,  Tecumseh. 
Oct.  15 — Emil  Anderson,   Edgar,  Neb. 
Oct.  15 — Fred   Swan,   Missouri   Valley,  la. 
Oct.  16 — Theo.  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 
Oct.  20 — Henry  Stuthman,  Pllger,  Neb. 
Oct.  21 — J.  E.  Forke  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
Oct.  25 — Herman  Toelle.  West  Point.  Neb. 
Oct.  30 — A.  T.  Cross,   Guide  Rock,  Neb. 
Oct.  30 — J.  J.   Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
Oct.  31 — Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
Oct.   1 — D.   C.   Lonergan,   Florence,  Neb. 
Oct.    4 — Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  la. 
Oct.    6— G.   B.  Van  Kleeck,   Central  City. 
Oct.  11 — Gilbert   Johnson,   Osceola,  Neb. 
Oct.  IS — C.   B.   Powers,   Aurora,  Neb. 
Oct.  16 — Thos.   A.   Shattuck,   Hastings,  Neb. 
Oct.  18 — C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb. 
Oct.  18 — Iver  S.   Johnson,   Stanton,  Nub. 
Oct.  20 — Wm.  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 
Oct.  18 — Joshua   Morgan,    Hardy,  Neb. 
Oct.  21 — C.  W.   Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 
Oct.  22 — J.  T.  R.  Nash  &.  Son,  Mlnden,  Neb . 
Oct,  23 — W.  J.  Crow,  Webb,  Iowa. 
Oct.  25 — J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock. 
Oct.  27— C.    C.    Ellis,    Bellwood,  Neb. 
Oct.  29 — Timm  Neu*iofel,  Centra]  City,  Neb. 
Oct.  28 — O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks,  Neb. 
Oct.  29 — Albert  Smith   &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 
Nov.   1 — Fred    Hassler,    Manning,  la. 
Nov.    5 — H.  O.  Williamson,  Herman,  Neb. 
Nov.  12 — Mrs.    Aug.    Gorder   &   Son,  Platts- 

mouth.  Neb. 
Nov.  13 — Harry    Dodds,    Florence,  Neb. 

Polled  Durhams 
Oct.  15 — Walker  Bros.,   Ord,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
Oct.  15 — L.    B.    Branson,    Ord,  Neb. 

Herefords 
Mar.  10 — A.   F.   Hager,  Avoca,  la. 
Mar.  11 — O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  la. 

Hampshires 
Oct.  10 — C.    P.    Paulsen,    Nora,    Neb.  Sale 

at  Fremont,  Neb. 
Nov.    3 — A.    G.    Mills,    Spencer,    Iowa.  Sale 

at  Spencer. 
Nov.  4— H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  Iowa.  Sale 
at  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 


State  foresters  are  now  employed  in 
twenty-two  states,  including  Hawaii. 


Auctioneers  StM** 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
6,   1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL,,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W    B.  Carpenter,  Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

N.  G.  KRASCBEL,  HtoR£iH 

live     Stock  Auctioneer 
I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in    the    country.        WRITE    FOR  PATES. 


COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK   AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be    pleased    to    communicate  with 
parties  wanting  fall   dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON      YORK.  NEB 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 
Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.    For  terms  and   dates  address 

D.    H.  CUNNINGHAM 
<%  Citizens'  Nat  1  Bank  WAYNE,  NEB. 

J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE  STOCK  AUCTIONEER 
Sells  all  Breeds;   Cattle  Sales  a  Specialty. 
WRITE  FOR  DATES. 
NORTH  BEND,  NEBRASKA 


Wednesday,  September  10,  1913. 
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Poultry  at  the  Fair 

Although  drouth  and  hot  weather 
may  have  affected  other  crops,  and 
somewhat  lowered  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  farm  products  ai  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  "cut  any  ice"  with  the  chicken 
crop.  It  was  displayed  in  larger  num- 
bers than  ever  and,  as  usual,  of  the 
beet  quality.  The  main  difference 
was  in  the  numbers  by  which  the 
different  classes  were  represented. 
One  may  always  look  for  a  large  rep- 
resentation of  the  well  established 
and  most  popular  breeds,  but  the  fact 
that  any  one  variety  is  out  in  over- 
whelming numbers  one  year  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  is  the  most 
popular  over  the  state  or  that  the 
following  year  will  find  it  in  the  as- 
cendency at  the  fair. 

As  a  rule,  Wyandottes  are  a  very 
large  class,  and  White  Wyandottes 
are  usually  very  strong  in  numbers. 
This  year  the  Silver  Wyandottes  were 
away  ahead  of  any  other  variety  of 
Wyandottes  in  numbers.  An  un- 
usually large  showing  of  Light 
Brahmas  occupied  a  part  of  the  space 
usually  filled  by  some  variety  of 
Wyandottes,  and  Cochins  in  another 
aisle  were  well  represented.  The 
Black  Langshans  filled  a  good  share 
of  the  space  next  to  them.  All  the 
classes  were  of  very  fine  quality. 

Under  the  present  system  of  con- 
ducting the  poultry  show  at  the  state 
fair,  very  few  birds  of  inferior  quality 
confront  the  visitors  to  this  depart- 
ment. The  entrance  fee  is  now  large 
enough  to  discourage  those  who  for- 
merly found  it  profitable,  from  a  cer- 
tain viewpoint,  to  enter  a  pen  of 
fowls  in  order  to  get  an  exhibitor's 
ticket.  Now,  only  birds  of  good  breed- 
ing, whose  owners  consider  them 
worthy  of  consideration  as  prize  win- 
ners, find  rlaces  in  the  big  show. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  carried  off  the 
banner  this  year  in  numbers,  there 

Wake  Money  With  Poultry 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  magazine  de- 
voted entirely  to  helping  earnest  men  and 
women  make  a  financial  success  of  poultry 
rating.  Its  staff  of  writers  is  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  have  made  a  practical, 
instead  of  theoretical,  success  of  poultry 
farming,  and  who  are  glad  to  pass  on  the 
results  of  their  hard  earned  experience  to 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  readers. 

There  are  many  pit-falls  in  the  path  of  the 
novice  which  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
those  who  will  follow  the  teachings  set  forth 
in  this  magazine.  It  fully  explains  how  to 
make  a  stai-t,  how  to  construct  houses,  coops 
and  other  devices,  how  to  get  a  large  egg 
yield,  how  to  cure  and  prevent  disease,  how 
to  exhibit,  how  to  get  the  top  price  for 
eggs,  how  to  use  incubators  and  hundreds  of 
other  points  which  everyone  wishes  to  know. 
It  explains  the  famous  secret  system  through 
which  poultrymen  have  become  rich  and 
afterwards  sold   for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  Is  a  large,  hand- 
somely Illustrated,  monthly  journal,  well 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  be  found 
on  file  in  the  home  of  every  poultry  lover. 
No  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  should 
think  of  being  without  it.  It  will  save  him 
many  times  the  small  subscription  price.  The 
advanced  poultryman  will  also  find  it  of  great 
value;  the  articles  being  varied  in  their  scope. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  The  regular  price 
of  AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  50c  per 
year,  but  in  order  to  introduce  it  to 
several  thousand  new  readers,  we  will, 
for  a  short  time,  give  a  large  200  page 
poultry  book,  which  is  a  complete 
guide  in  the  poultry  business,  abso- 
lutely free  to  everyone  sending  50c 
for  a  yearly  subscription  or  $1.00  for 
a  three  year  subscription  to  AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY.  A  trial  six  months' 
subscription  (without  book)  will  be 
sent  for  25c.  Never  has  so  much  been 
offered  for  so  small  a  sum.  Advantage 
of  this  offer  should  be  taken  at  once. 

American  Poultry 

Snvoj   Built  liner  WILEES-BABRE,  PA. 


IAsk  Only  $122 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleanin?  and 
■  Grading  Grain.    Then  ask  for  the  size^ 
\  machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I'll\ 
ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre-" 
(  paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  f  or  ^ 
I  all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  whe: 
you  live.    Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain 

c"m?IeL  'Handles all f rain. , 
****  grass  seeds;  takes  o 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains 
leaves  big.  pure  seed.  Over  300.- 
000  Cbathams  in  use.  and  every 
owner  satisfied !    Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book.  "The  Chatham  System  ot 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  It 

HANSON  CAMPBELL  00. 
Detroit,  Kansas  city,  Minneapolis 


being  considerably  more  than  200 
birds  of  that  breed  present.  This 
number  included  both  single  and  rose 
comb  varieties,  which  differ  in  shape 
of  combs  as  to  breed  requirements. 
As  a  general-purpose  breed  of  high 
efficiency,  for  meat  and  egg  pro- 
duction, the  Rhode  Island  Reds  have 
come  to  stay,  and  each  year  they 
become  better  established  in  stand- 
ard color,  and  gain  in  popularity. 
The  "Old  Reliable."  by  which  name 
many  will  at  once  recognize  Barred 
Rocks,  were  out  as  usual  in  large 
numbers  and  were  of  good  quality. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  good 
number  of  the  other  varieties  of  the 
breed,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  showing  up  well.  Next 
to  the  Plymouth  Rock  section  "White 
and  Buff  Orpingtons  stood  in  good 
numbers  and  quality.  Iowa  breeders 
carried  away  the  best  prizes  in  this 
department. 

Leghorns  are  always  out  in  large 
numbers  and  this  year  was  no  ex- 
ception. The  white  varieties  lead  in 
numbers,  but  the  Brown  Leghorn  is 
always  strong,  and  this  year  Buffs 
and  Blacks  ware  out  in  force,  so  the 
Leghorn  aisles  were  full  and  over- 
flowing. Anconas.  which  should  be 
called  Mottled  Leghorns  in  this  coun- 
try, since  their  standard  qualifica- 
tions in  everything  except  color  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Leghorn 
family,  were  represented  by  the  larg- 
est number  ever  shown  at  the  state 
fair.  This  indicates  that  they  are 
gaining  in  popularity  among  the  egg 
breeds.  Silver  Campines  were  a  new 
addition  to  the  egg-laying  type  of 
fowls  at  the  fair;  the  breeders  of 
these  fowls  speak  very  highly  of  them 
as  egg  producers  and  consider  them 
better  table  birds  than  the  Leghorns, 
and  less  nervous  in  disposition.  For 
those  who  are  fond  of  experimenting 
with  different  breeds,  these  birds 
should  prove  a  good  find. 

A  decided  novelty  was  a  pair  of 
Mandicurians,  a  new  type  originating 
as  "sports"  in  the  yard  of  a  Nebraska 
woman.  These  fowls  are  not  suffi- 
ciently well  established  in  their 
characteristics  to  be  placed  among 
the  breeds,  and  were  exhibited  simply 
to  attract  the  attention  of  poultry 
lovers.  Whether  their  peculiar  plumage 
will  make  them  of  any  particular 
,_alue  as  a  breed  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  these  departures  from  the  ordi- 
nary are  always  interesting.  There 
was  the  usual  representation  of  Game. 
Mamburg,  Polish  and  Bantam  fowls, 
which  always  attract  attention  from 
"  isitors,  but  none  of  them  ever  attain 
the  popularity  of  the  general-purpose 
and  egg-laying  breeds. 

A  few  pens  of  pigeons  made  up  the 
display  in  that  department,  and  a 
couple  of  white  guineas  took  the  place 
of  the  turkeys,  not  one  ef  which  was 
'o  be  seen.  Quite  a  numb*r  of  per- 
sons are  finding  a  small  flock  of 
guineas  a  welcome  variation  of  meat 
for  their  tables  and  the  eggs  are 
especially  liked  by  some.  Moreover, 
thev  are  good  watch  dogs,  giving  in- 
stant alarm  in  their  shrill  voices  at 
the  least  indication  of  danger. 

Geese  and  ducks,  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  annex  to  the  main 
poultry  building,  were  net  represented 
by  a  very  large  class,  but  all  the 
popular  breeds  were  there.  Indian 
Runner  ducks  were  the  most  numer- 
ous, probably  for  the  reason  that  the 
interest  in  these  birds  is  very  keen 
at  the  pr-sent  time  because  of  their 
high  record  as  egg  layers. 

One  always  sees  a  better  represen- 
tation of  water  fowls  at  the  winter 
shows  and  of  turkeys  also.  The  hot 
weather  and  the  cramped  quarters 
accounts  for  the  small  numbers  at 
the  state  fair.  Altogether  something 
like  3,000  birds,  nearly  200  more  than 
last  year,  made  up  the  total  attend- 
ance at  the  fair,  which  speaks  well 
for  the  interest  manifested  in  poultry 
over  the  state. 


SCABIES  DIP  ORDER 

Order  143,  effective  August  15,  1913, 
and  relating  to  dips  for  scabies  in 
cattle,  has  been  amended  by  the 
secretary  of  agriculture.  This  per- 
mits the  use  of  the  tobacco  dip  pre- 
pared from  '  tobacco  and  suitable  to- 
bacco products,  provided  it  contains 
rot  less  than  .07  of  1  per  cent  of 
nicotine.  Formerly  the  requirements 
were  that  the  tobacco  dip  should  con- 
tain net  less  than  .05  of  1  per  cent  of 
nicotine  and  2  per  cent  flowers  of 
sulphur.  The  dip  now  approved  need 
not  contain  the  sulphur.  The  regula- 
tion remains  unchanged  regarding  the 
Hme-and-sulphur  dip,  which  may  be 
used  as  directed  in  the  order. 


Hart-Parr  Plowing  Outfits 
Increase  Farm  Profits 

Shrewd  business  farmers  are  using  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors 
more  and  more  for  motive  power,  especially  during  the  plowing 
season.  A  few  years  back  the  horse  was  king;  today  the  Hart- 
Parr  reigns  supreme.  This  difference  in  farming  methods 
reflects  itself  in  the  tractor  farmer's  increased  bank  account, 
when  he  finally  markets  his  crop.  Fall  plowing  with  a  27  13.  H .  P. 
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and  4-furrow  ''Self  Lift"  Plow  (see  cut)  returns  the  biggest  profits  for 
the  time,  labor  and  money  invested.  Why?  Because  it  does  the 
work  better,  quicker  and  cheaper  than  horses. 

Better — because  it  has  the  power  to  pull  the  plows  full  depth  over  the 
entire  field,  and  do  it  just  at  the  right  time.  Plowing  your  entire  field  to  an 
average  depth  of  6  to  8  inches,  brings  up  more  plant  life  and  conserves  more 
moisture  than  when  the  land  is  merely  scratched  on  the  surface,  plowing  with 
horses.  With  ample  power  to  do  timely  plowing,  you  can  kill  all  weeds, 
insects,  bugs,  etc.,  before  they  do  any  damage,  and  thus  retain  all  the  soil 
fertility  for  future  crops. 

Quicker — because  this  Hart-Parr  will  turn  over  10  to  15  acres  every 
10  hours.  Work  steadily,  24  hours  each  day,  if  necessary,  without  a  rest, 
even  in  hottest  weather  or  heaviest  soil. 

Cheaper — because  this  Hart-Parr  replaces  12  good  horses,  and  does 
away  with  all  fussy,  disagreeable  barn  chores.  Then  too,  it  burns  CHEAP- 
EST KEROSENE  for  fuel  at  all  loads  and  in  all  climates.  When  idle,  it 
costs  nothing  for  up-keep.  Moreover,  it  is  a  real  "One-Man  Outfit.''  You 
operate  the  tractor  and  plow  right  from  the  engine  platform.  You  save  the 
plowman's  wages  and  board. 

But  that's  not  al!  It's  a  dandy,  general  purpose  outfit  for  100  to  320  acre 
farms  You  can  use  this  same  tractor  for  your  rush  spring  work — do  all  your 
discing  and  seeding  with  it;  use  it  for  harvesting  and  threshing;  build  good 
roads  and  haul  with  it,  run  silo  fillers  and  other  belt-driven  machinery  with 
it.   It's  a  time  and  money  saver  at  every  turn 

Kart-Parr  Oil  Tractors  and  "Self  Lift"  Plows  are  built  in  sizes  for  every 
farm,  large  or  small.   Consult  us  on  your  particular  power  requirements. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  special  circulars  describing  the  little  Hart-Parr 
"27" and  "Self Lift'  'plow,  and  ask  for  literature  on  poiver farming  costs 

208  Lawler  Street 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


Hart -Parr  Company 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


1  1 0  South  1 4th  Street, 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


A  Business  Education 


is  a  necessity  on  the  modern  farm, 
farm    this    fall    affords  the 


BEST  FOR  YOU! 

A  practical  business  education  will  be  best  for  you  no  matter  what  your  calling  in 
life  may  be.  Attend  this  thoroughly  modern  business  training  school,  where  you 
will  receive  personal  help  in  your  studies.  Finest  school  rooms  In  the  state  in  a 
modern  fire-proof  building.  Easy  enrollment  plan  and  other  exclusive  features. 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  1.   Write  for  catalog  today.    Address  W.  M.  Bryant,  Pres., 


NSi  tUfrrakHa  School  of  BuAiaeM 


Light    work   on  the 


Opportunity 


The  Emblem 
ef  Efficiency 


For  you  to  secure  your  nusinese  training.  This  ichool  Is 
accredited  by  the  National  Ansociation  of  Accredited  Com- 
mercial Schools.  Write  for  catalog.  Tou  can  enroll  now, 
or  enter  any  time.  Our  elegant  new  home  will  be  ready 
this  fall. 

LINCOLN   BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
2d  Floor  Oliver  Bldg. 
I3TH  &  P  STS.  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


LEARN  Business.  Shorthand.  Teachl'g,  En- 
gin  ering.  etc.  Tuition  free.  Board  and  room 
$2.69  a  week.  Books  rented.  Opens  Oct.  7. 
rnmr.    Humboldt  College,  Humboldt,  Iowa 


Fall  apples  may  be  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  if  wrapped  in 
paper  and  stored  in  a  cool  cellar. 


Learn  to  operate  and  repair 

Automobiles 

In  the  only  ramptete  school.  We  teach 
\  uleanizintr,  pnttern  making,  molding,  braz- 
ing and  welding.  Training  on  lathes,  drill 
presses  Plenty  of  s'hop  and  road  practice. 
Bend  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
LINCOLN  ACTO  SCHOOL      Lincoln,  N«b. 
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FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

Space  In  this  department  costs  3  cents 
per  word.  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  50.000  copies, 
nearly  all  In  Nebraska,  and  all  paid  in 
advance.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  Saturday  preceding-  day  of  publication. 
Cash  must  accompany  order  on  all  amounts. 


DOGS 

FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  $5  EACH. 
H.   E.   Mues,   Arapahoe,   Neb.  (37 

FOR  SALE — A  FEW  CHOICE  COLLIE 
puppies  five  months  old.  You  can  afford 
one.  C.  A.  Atkinson,  R.  4,  Pawnee 
City,  Neb.  

FOR  SALE— CHOICE  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
puppies.  Sired  by  Prosperity  Clinker. 
Prices  reasonable.  Mrs,  E.  L.  Dutton, 
Holsteln,   Adams  county,   Nebrnska.  (37 


HAY 


ALFALFA    HAY    AND    SEED   FOR  SALE. 
Rosenberg  Hardware  Co.,  Lexington,  Neb. 


HONEY 

HONEY  NEVER  SO  GOOD  AS  WHEN 
new.  Try  it.  One  case  24  sections.  $3.25. 
One  10-pound  pail,  extracted.  $1.25;  two 
for  $2.25.  F.  O.  B.  North  Platte.  Louis 
Macey,  North  Platte,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

MULE  FOOT  MALE  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 
Prices  reasonable.  Harvey  West,  Una- 
dilla,   Neb.  (39 

SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTE1N  BULL 
calves,  three  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter  A.  Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb. 


POULTRY 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  WHITE  EGG 
strain,  at  reasonable  prices.  William  K. 
Moore,  Superior,  Neb.  (38 

POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for    highest   prices   and    prompt  pay. 

WANTED— SIX  DOZEN  COUNTRY  EGGS 
every  week.  Mrs.  R.  S.  King,  1520  So. 
23d   St..   Lincoln.   Neb.     Phone  F2135. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS — COCK- 
erels,  $1;  year  old  hens,  75c.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  S.  T.  Battles,  Sr.,  Genoa, 
Neb.  (37 


REAL  ESTATE 


SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota  Corn  suc- 
cessfully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray. 
Wadena,  Minn.  (39 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.    40,    Lincoln,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  —  EIGHT 
hundred  and  eighty  acre  ranch.  Close  to 
North  Platte  valley.  Abundance  of  water, 
grass  and  hay.  No  drouth  here.  Price 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  Interstate 
Land   Co..   Mitchell,  Neb.  

A  BARGAIN,  80  ACRE  FARM,  4  MILES 
from  town  and  R.R..  school  house  on  land, 
good  log  house.  6  acres  plowed,  all  lays 
fine,  $10  per  acre,  \'«  cash,  balance  time 
6%.  Have  several  other  good  farms. 
Chas.   Jenks,    owner,    Trego,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— FINE  FARMS,  EXCELLENT 
soil,  beautiful  western  New  York.  Finest 
fruit  belt  in  the  world;  fine  buildings; 
trolley;  improved  roads;  near  city.  5% 
mortgages,  large  list.  Sheeler-Baxter  Co., 
Inc.,  225-227-229  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester, 
New  York.   (37 

$4,500  WILL  BUY  332  ACRES  IN  LIN- 
coln  county,  Colorado,  if  sold  before  Oc- 
tober 10,  1913.  Never  had  crop  failure. 
120  acres  in  cultivation,  rest  in  pasture; 
240  acres  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  Living 
house,  barns  and  sheds  that  will  hold  100 
head  cattle;  2  pit  silos,  50  and  150  tons 
capacity.  Fine  grove  of  young  trees  and 
small  family  orchard  started.  Windmill, 
with  plenty  of  water;  underflow  of  water 
from  10  to  22  feet  deep.  Forced  to  sell. 
For  terms  address  Philip  Schriner,  Amy, 
Colo.      .  (38 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN— TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct 
to  farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit. 
Every  customer  a  permanent  one.  De- 
mand constantly  increasing.  Latest  plan. 
N.   F.  Hitchcock  Hill  Co.,  Chicago.  (40 


SEEDS 


NEW  ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  SALE,  $6 
per  bushel.  Write  for  sample.  Homer 
McClure,    Republic,    Kans.  (38 

ALFALFA  SEED— ALSO  TIMOTHY,  CLO- 
ver  or  anything  in  the  seed  line  at 
'•ampbell's  Seed  House,   Seward.  Neb. 

SEED  WHEAT— PUKE  BRED  TURKEY 
Red  No.  287,  University  strain,  $1.10  Ber 
bushel.    Sacks  free.    D..  J.  Brand,  Wisner, 


STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE  ALFALFA 
s-eed  for  sale.  All  raised  on  dry  upland 
in  central  Nebraska:  not  mixed  with 
southern  or  irrigated  seed.  S.  Hunziker 
Sutton,   Neb.  (39 

SEED  WHEAT 

TURKEY    RED   UNIVERSITY   NO.  48 

The  highest  yielding  of  all  the  strains  bred 
eirlv  *l,n'Versn>;.  Farm'  bei"S  hardy  and 
d?um  fiVi  ,'ne.  a  blg'  even  kernpI  °"  a  me- 
quautv  and  n,,^™  t  My  seed  is  of  ch°ice 
bag  U,lpSedP  Urp*",Spe^or's  taS  each 
low  prices  wr|fe°JL  deSCriptive  circular  a"d 
F.   A.   SWANSON         STROM  SBURG,  NEB 


Southeast  Nebraska 
Northwest  Cass  Co.  (Sept.  5) — September 
is  keeping  up  the  August  heat  and  moisture 
record,  with  temperatures  of  100  degrees 
and  over.  There  has  been  no  rain  since 
July  27.  Hay,  wheat  and  oats'  are  the  chief 
crops  this  season.  There  will  be  but  little 
corn.  Prices:  Corn,  75c;  wheat,  75c;  oats, 
40c;  hogs,  $7;  butter,  25c;  butterfat,  26c. 
— M.   E.  Bushnell. 

Northwest  Clay  Co.  (Sept.  1) — We  have 
been  waiting  to  report  the  long-looked-for 
rain,  but  it  has  failed  to  come.  The  wheat 
threshing  will  be  finished  this  week.  Much 
of  the  wheat  is  being  marketed.  There 
will  not  be  any  nubbins  to  husk  here  this 
fall  except  in  the  draws.  Most  of  the  plow- 
ing is  finished  and  many  are  following  with 
a  harrow.  Farmers  are  undecided  in  re- 
gard to  seeding  wheat  unless  we  get  mois- 
ture. Livestock  looks  well,  although  the 
pastures  are  bare.  Nearly  everyone  is  cut- 
ting fodder  and  many  fields  are  already  in 
the  shock.  There  have  been  many  sick 
horses  reported,  but  the  loss  has  been  small 
so  far.  The  veterinarians  say  it  is  the  same 
disease  as  last  fall,  but  in  a  different  form. 
Prices:  Corn,  83c;  oats,  50c;  wheat,  70c. 
— E.   L.  Hadley. 

West  Fillmore  Co.  (Sept.  5) — August  was 
an  extremely  hot  and  dry  month.  We  had 
a  few  little  showers,  but  all  of  them  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  half  an  inch. 
The  corn  doesn't  amount  to  anything.  Corn 
fodder  is  nearly  all  cut  and  I  think  there 
will  be  plenty  of  feed.  Pastures  are  dry 
and  the  stock  is  being  fed  fodder.  The 
plowing  is  nearly  finished  in  spite  of  the 
dry  weather  and  the  next  problem  &  to  get 
it  in  shape  for  wheat,  unless  it  rains  soon. 
About  the  usual  acreage  of  wheat  will  be 
sown.  Late  apples  will  not  amount  to 
much.  Prices:  Wheat,  71c;  corn,  80c; 
oats,  35c;  eggs,  12c;  butterfat,  25c;  hogs, 
$7    to    $7.50. — Albert  Krause. 

Nemaha  Co.  (Aug.  30) — The  drouth  still 
continues  and  the  crops  look  bad.  Pastures 
are  dry  and  the  corn  is  firing  in  many 
places.  There  will  be  some  corn  on  the 
low  ground  and  in  the  well  tended  fields. 
Torn  on  new  ground  has  suffered  the  most. 
Plowing  for  wheat  is  nearly  finished,  but 
the  wheat  cannot  be  sown  until  it  rains. 
Much  alfalfa  has  been  left  for  seed  and 
there  are  prospects  for  a  good  crop. — G.  G. 
Gilbert. 

West  Saunders  Co.  (Sept.  1) — We  are  suf- 
fering from  the  hot  weather.  The  corn 
is  almost  dry  and  a  large  acreage  will  be 
cut  for  fodder.  The  shock  threshing  is 
finished.  Wheat  yielded  from  fifteen  to 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre  and  oats  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty  bushels.  Spring  wheat 
is  poor.  Prices:  Corn,  65e;  wheat,  73c; 
oats,  35c;  hogs,  $7.25;  eggs,  15c;  butter, 
19c. — Frank  Chmelka,  Jr. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Antelope  Co.  (Sept.  6)- — Hot  weather  pre- 
vailed throughout  August.  Nothing  but  a 
few  local  showers  fell  during  the  month. 
Threshing  is  now  in  progress.  Oats  is 
yielding  from  five  to  twenty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre,  which  is  rather  light  ccl.i- 
pared  with  former  years.  Corn  is  ripening 
fast  and  the  crop  will  be  quite  short.  Most 
farmers  think  the  general  average  will  be 
about  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Nu- 
merous fields  have  been  cut  for  fodder.  The 
potato  crop  doesn't  amount  to  much.  Hog 
sickness  is  prevalent  in  some  sections  of 
the  county.  Prices:  Hogs,  $7;  corn,  65c; 
oats,  35c;  butter,  20c;  eggs,  12c;  butter- 
fat,   26c. — Claude  Crisp. 

Northeast  Madison  Co.  (Aug.  30)  — We 
had  very  little  rain  during  the  last  month 
and  the  corn  has  suffered  considerably  in 
some  spots.  Very  little  fall  plowing  has 
been  done.  The  hay  is  about  all  put  up. 
Some  have  harvested  their  third  cutting  of 
alfalfa,  which  is  very  much  heavier  than 
the  second.  The  wild  hay  crop  was  light. 
Prices:  Hogs,  $7;  oats,  38c;  wheat,  71c; 
flour,  $1.30;  hay,  $10  to  $12;  butterfat, 
28c- — Darius  Raasch. 

Northeast  Nance  '  Co.  (Sept.  6) — High 
temperatures  and  dry  weather  have  pre- 
vailed since  my  last  report.  The  intense 
heat  has  seriously  damaged  the  corn. 
Farmers  are  busy  making  hay,  which  is  a 
fair  crop.  The  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  is 
being  harvested  and  the  yield  is  good.  Pas- 
tures are  dry,  but  the  stock  is  in  good 
shape.  Considerable  fall  plowing  has  been 
done,  but  it  is  too  dry  to  do  much  more 
until  we  get  a  soaking  rain.  Several  silos 
have  been  built  in  this  section.  Prices-: 
Wheat,  71c;  corn,  70c;  oats,  35c;  butterfat, 
25c;  eggs,  11c;  butter,  25e;  potatoes,  75c; 
hens.   Sc;   spring  chickens,   11c. — S.  Gilbert. 

Northwest  Pieree  Co.  (Sept.  6) — August 
was  dry  and  hot  with  a  few  local  showers 
that  didn't  help  much.  Shock  threshing  is 
finished  and  the  yield  was  rather  light. 
Corn  is  drying  up  and  the  pastures  are 
short.  Cattle  are  in  good  condition,  but 
will  have  to  be  fed  soon.  Choiera  is  kill- 
ing quite  a  few  hogs,  and  some  are  being 
shipped  out.  Prices:  Wheat.  70c;  corn. 
62c;  potatoes,  $1.60;  hens,  lie;  butterfat 
26c:   eggs.   15c. — I.   C.  Barnes. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (Sept.  6) — There  has 
been  no  rain  since  August  10.  Pastures 
are  dried  up  and  fall  plowing  is  at  a  stand- 
still. The  acreage  of  fall  grain  will  be 
much  reduced  if  rain  doesn't  fall  soon.  The 
late  corn  is  drying  up  too  fast  to  make 
sound  corn.  Corn  will  make  from  nothing 
to  forty  or  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  We 


would  guess  it  at  50  to  60  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop.  A  fairly  good  yield  of  prairie 
hay  is  being  harvested. — U.   S.  Cornwell. 

Washington  Co.  (Sept.  5) — The  weather 
continues  dry  and  hot  with  but  light 
showers  since  June  26.  Corn  will  make 
from  one-haif  to  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Con- 
siderable fodder  is  being  cut.  Pastures 
are  very  short.  Not  much  fall  plowing  has 
been  done  on  account  of  the  dry  weather. 
Hog  cholera  is  still  prevalent.— Glen  Wilson. 
South  Central  Nebraska 

Custer  Co.  (Sept.  5) — Many  silos  have 
been  built  this  fall  and  are  being  filled 
now.  In  sections  of  the  county  where  there 
have  been  timely  rains  there  will  be  a  fair 
crop  of  corn.  In  other  places  the  corn  is 
almost  a  failure.  Early  potatoes  were  fair, 
but  the  late  ones  are  light.  The  hay  crop 
is  fair.  Pigs  are  selling  cheap.  The  ground 
is  too  dry  to   plow. — Walter  Deming. 

Custer  Co.  (Sept.  6) — This  part  of  the 
county  received  a  soaking  rain  September  1 
that  amounted  to  2.34  inches,  and  nearly 
an  inch  on  the  night  of  September  2.  The 
ground  is  in  fi«e  shape  for  fall  plowing  and 
seeding.  Corn  is  filling  well.  The  pastures 
are  improved  and  stock  is  doing  well. 
Prices:  Wheat,  69c;  oats,  40c;  rye,  54c;' 
butterfat,  25c;  eggs,  12c;  potatoes,  $1; 
tomatoes,  $1. — George  Gross. 

North  Howard  Co.  (Sept.  5) — Four  inches 
of  rain  fell  here  during  August,  but  it  is 
warm  and  dry  now.  Some  cornfields  are 
burnt  and  others  are  in  good  shape.  Quite 
a  lot  of  hay  has  been  cut.  The  millet  crop 
was  very  good  in  some  sections.  Prices: 
Butter,  20c;  eggs,  12c;  butterfat,  24c. — 
Neils  Sorensen. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Hayes  Co.  (Sept.  2)— August  was  very 
dry  and  hot.  Corn  and  small  grain  crops 
are  light,  as  well  as  the  hay  crop.  Feed 
is  scarce.  The  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  is 
in  the  stack.  Some  pit  silos  are  being 
dug.  Stock  is  doing  well.  Hogs  can  be 
bought  at  reasonable  prices.  Butterfat  is 
23   cents  a  pound. — D.   L.  Christner. 

Southwest  Lincoln  Co.  (Aug.  30) — There 
has  been  no  rain  since  July  3.  Most  of 
the  corn  has  dried  up.  Threshing  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Wheat  is  a  good  crop 
here.  One  field  averaged  twenty-eight  and 
one- half  bushels  to  the  acre.  Prices: 
Corn,  70c;  wheat,  67c;  rye,  70c;  butterfat, 
23c— D.    W.  McConnell. 

Central  Red  Willow  Co.  (Sept.  C) — There 
has  been  no  rain  since  my  last  report  and 
the  corn  is  about  all  dried  up.  Pastures 
are  dry  and  some  farmers  are  feeding 
cattle.  The  threshing  is  about  finished  and 
wheat  Is  yielding  better  than  was  expected. 
Possibly  eight  bushels  to  the  acre  would 
be  a  fair  average.  Prices:  Potatoes,  75c- 
eggs,  12c;  hogs,   $$.— Phoebe  Taylor. 


North  Central  Nebraska 
South  Brown  Co.  (Sept.  4) — The  weather 
still  continues  dry  and  hot.  There  have 
been  some  local  rains.  The  corn  crop  was 
very  promising  here  until  the  latter  part 
of  August  when  the  hot  winds  damaged  it 
seriously.  I  think  the  yield  of  the  early 
planted  corn  will  be  about  twenty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  late  corn  will  be 
poor  in  quality.  Pastures  are  dry,  but  the 
cattle  are  in  good  condition.  The  flies  are 
very  bad  on   the  stock. — G.  C.  Stufft. 

Garfield  Co.  (Sept.  1) — Rain,  amounting 
to  1.72  inches,  fell  during  August,  yet  the 
ground  is  dry  and  the  corn  is  drying  up 
too  fast.  The  corn  was  injured  some  by 
the  drouth.  No  fall  wheat  has  been  sown 
yet,  but  quite  a  large  acreage  will  be  put 
out.  Quite  a  lot  of  alfalfa  has  been  seeded 
this  fall.  The  pastures  are  good  and  the 
cattle  have  done  well.  Very  few  cattle 
have  been  shipped  out.  There  is  no  dis- 
ease among  stock  in  this  neighborhood,  but 
hog  cholera  has  been  reported  not  far  away. 
No  threshing  has  been  done  yet.  Prices: 
Wheat,  69c;  corn.  65c;  butterfat,  26c;  eggs. 
11c;  potatoes,  $1.25;  apples,  50c. — J.  A. 
Bodyfield. 

Western  Nebraska 

Central  Banner  Co.  (Sept.  3) — Very  warm 
weather  prevailed  here  in  August,  with  the 
average  amount  of  moisture.  Harvest  is 
nearly  finished.  Some  late  oats  and  flax 
are  still  standing.  Shock  threshing  has 
begun.  Corn,  potatoes  and  gardens  look 
well.  The  hay  harvest  is  still  on.  Range 
stock  is  in  good  condition. — Joseph  Dolezal. 

South  Garden  Co.  (Sept.  6) — About  one 
inch  of  rain  fell  last  Monday.  This  will 
help  the  fall  plowing.  Corn  is  good  in 
this  county.  Stoak  is  in  good  condition. 
Butterfat,  23  cents. — R.  E.  Swanson. 

West  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Sept.  5) — August 
was  very  warm,  but  there  were  no  hot 
winds.  With  plenty  of  irrigation  water 
the  crops  have  not  suffered  from  the  dry 
weather.  We  have  the  best  crops  that  we 
have  had  since  the  country  was  settled. 
Harvest  is  finished,  except  some  late  oats, 
and  threshing  is  in  progress.  The  third 
cutting  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut  and  is  a  good 
crop.  Feed  is  abundant  and  lots  of  hay  is 
being   shipped    out. — R.    A.  Wilder. 

Although  the  average  expenditure 
for  the  improvement  of  roads  is  more 
than  one  million  dollars  a  day,  a  large 
part  of  the  money  spent  in  the  United 
States  for  such  purposes  is  wasted 
because  of  the  failure  to  build  the 
right  type  of  roads  to  meet  the  local 
requirements  or  the  failure  to  main- 
tain them  after  they  are  built. 


I  have  for  immediate  sale  4  Swiss  thor- 


oughbred cattle.  Mark  V.  Murphy. 
Colonie,  So.  Dak.  (37 


I  have  for  immediate  sale  4  steers.  Alfred 
Hutchinson,    Waverly,    Neb.  (37 


I  have  for  immediate  sale  30  high  grade 
Herefords;  50  Duroo  hogs;  6  horses  and 
mules.     C.  S.  Frazier,  Freedom,  Neb.  (37 


I  have  for  immediate  sale  100  cattle;  65 
hogs;  8  horses.  John  .leaner,  Fairfax, 
So.    Dak.  (37 


I  have  for  immediate  sale  10  cattle,  75 
hogs,  4  horses.  P.  F.  Adams,  Dustin, 
Neb.  (37 


I  have  for  immediate  sale  30  hogs;  2  mules, 
five  years  old,  well  broke.  O.  Mattison, 
Inavale,  Neb.  (37 


I  have  for  sale  about  85  well  bred  Here- 
ford calves,  $24  per  head.  Good  quality. 
For  information  address  J.  A.  Kerr, 
Venango,  Neb.  (37 


Fred  Bookman's  Sale 
of  Duroo  Jersey  Hogs 

Albion,  Neb.,  Friday,  Sept.  26th 

A(\  HEAD— 20  Males,  10  Tried  J\  f\ 
"*w  Sows  and  10  Spring  Gilts 

Also  my  good  herd  boar  will  be  sold— TAKOMA  WONDER,  a 
son  of  Belle  Crimson  Wonder,  first  ,  and  grand  champion  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1910.  We  have  six  males  by  TAKOMA  WONDER, 
two  by  COL.  MUNC1E,  and  three  by  RAT'S  WONDER.  These  are  a 
splendid  bunch,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  size.  The  sows  are  such 
as  UNEEDA  FAN,  she  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  by  Crimson 
Wonder  Again;  MAY'S  CRITIC,  by  Critic's  Surprise;  BRIGHTON 
LADY,  by  Brighton  Wonder,  by  Tolstoy;  and  BOB'S  NANCY,  by  Gold 
Dust  Jim.  by  Lady  Bob.  The  spring  gilts  are  by  the  above  sires  and 
dams.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  herd  boar,  don't  fail  to  come.  Sale 
will  be  held  in  a  tent,  rain  or  shine.  The  farm  is  located  five  miles 
south  and  one  mile  west  of  Albion,  Nebraska.  Union  Pacific  and 
Northwestern  Railroad.    WRITE  ME  FOR  CATALOG. 

BOCKMAN'8  DUHOCS 

FRED  BOCKMAN  of  ALBION,  NEBRASKA,  a  young  .  breeder  of  Durocs, 
^  ida"  etX„CT',°,nally  T,°ng  lot  ot  srowthy  spring  pigs  this  year  and  has 

fhf^  tCV*°'d  a.P"bl"c  sale  SEPTEMBER  2GTH,  putting-  in  this  offering 
Htf.J  Pk  °L  SP.n£g  CI°P  °f  pigs  and  a  number  ot  his  best  brood  sows  with 
l£tl%  I     ,  breed'nS  herd  boir.     He  has  a  good  line  of  breeding  repre- 

™ted„'"  hls  be£d-  and  ,lf  y°u  a,'e  in  the  market  for  good  stuff  that  will  do 
you   good,    get    his   catalog. — O.    I.  Purdy. 

FRED  BOCKMAN,  Albion,  Neb. 

COL.  N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Auc'tieneer. 
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Do  Your 

Shelling 
Grinding 
Silo  Filling  * 

and  run  any  power-driven  machine 
on  your  place  (same  as  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Irving  and  hundreds  of  others 
are  doing)  with  a  4  cycle  2  cylinder 
6  to  8  horsepower 

Farm  Custiman 

Gasoline  Engine 

Easily  moved  to  where  the  worlc  is.  Our  new 
throttle  governor  means  economy  in  gasoline, 
whether  in  cold  Canada  or  hot  Texas. 
"I  saw  my  wood  with  it.  I  run  an  8-inch  grinder 
with  it.  1  have  put  in  a  line  shaft  and  run  the 
churn,  washing  machine  and  cream  separator 
(Alex  Irving,  Vermilion,  Alberta)." 
"I  use  it  to  run  a  washing  machine,  churn,  separa- 
tor, dynamo  for  lights,  pumping,  grain  elevator, 
ensilage  cutting,  grindstone  (Ellie  Clark, 
Temple,  Texas)." 

Write  for  catalog  and  '  'Free  Trial ' '  offer. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS  2036  N  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Also 
4H.  P. 
and 
20  H.P 


PEARS 


FOR     CANNING,    EATING  AND 
•  PRESERVING 
ALSO   FINE   FOR  BUTTER 

We  pay  freight,  make  up  any  loss 
or  specks,  shipping  into  every  county 
in  state.  We  have  shipped  for  15 
years  direct  to  buyers  from  our 
orchard  in  Illinois. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Pears  weigh  8  to  14  oz.  each.  Price 
$1.35  per  55  pound  bushel  at  Lincoln. 
Add  6  cents  per  county  each  way — 
straight  like  on  checkerboard;  not 
corner  wise. 

We  pay  freight. 

Remit  by  Beatrice  money  order, 
any  check  or  draft. 

Lancaster  Pear  Co., 

Rockford,  Cage  Co.,  Nebraska 


30  Days 
FREE 

TRIAL 


Let 

us  send 
you  a  full  set 
w~  of  Empire  Steel  , 
Wheels  for  a  month's  trial 
w  free.  Just  send  us  measure  of 
wagon  skeins— we'll  send  wheels  to  fit. 
Put  them  to  every  test,  for  every  kind  of  hauling: 
Drove  for  yourself  that  they  are  better,  stronger, 
easier  running  than  any  wheels  you  ever  used— they 

End  Drudgery  off  High  Lifting 
and  Save  25%  of  the  Draft 

Will  make  your  old  wagon  good  as  new.  Soon  pay 
for  themselves  in  saving  of  repair  bills.  It  not  all 
we  say  return— trial  costs  you  nothing.  Get  our  big 
free  book  and  free  trial  offer;  also  special  offer  on 
Empire  Farmers'  Handy  Wagons— ZO  styles. 
EMPIRE  MEG.  CO..    Box  33A     Quincy,  111 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  GateFREE 


One  farm- 
er In  each 
communl  - 
ty  can  rcet 
one  Cor 
helping  us  In- 
troduce  Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  hie  neighbors.  Write  torparUeulaxs. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  (line.    AH  No.  9  ealranlzod 
1r«  mesh.   Special  hinaaa.  Patented  self-locking 
latch.   Steel  ceater  brace.   Unbreaka'  la.  Rai.es 
at  either  end.   Sold  on  30  days'  trial  at  car  spe- 
cial dixect-to-you  factory  price. 

W.  R.  VOORHEtS.  ■«'.  St.nd.r  ,  Ml*.  Cel.. 
304  Main  St.        Cedar  Palls.  loWa 


ANOTHER  GOOD  STATE  FAIR 

(Continued  from  Page  885) 

probably  be  the  largest  red  hog  show  1b 
the  corn  belt  this  season.  The  tendency 
in  Nebraska  has  been  toward  the  larger 
Duroes,  and  this  year  more  .big  ones  were 
shown  than  ever  before.  Theie  was  plenty 
of  size  all  the  way  through.  In  some  cases 
the  judge  did  not  favor  the  bis  type,  lay- 
ing more  stress  upon  quality.  Imt  in  most 
cases  the  ribbons  went  to  the  big  ones.  The 
aged  boar  class  brought  out  twenty  head 
of  good  ones,  with  strong  competition.  First 
prize  went  to  High  Model,  a  liar  that 
weighed  over  940  pounds.  The  under- 
yearling  class-es  were  exceptionally  strong, 
the  Crimson  Wonder  family  claiming  a 
great  many  of  the  ribbons.  The  sow  classes 
were'extra  good,  the  best  that  have  ever 
been  exhibited  at  Nebraska.  The  sow, 
lTancy  Advance,  owned  by  Clarence  Wal- 
lace, was  one  of  the  best  typo  sows  ever 
shown.  She  was  first  in  her  class  and 
was  later  made  champion.  She  is  a  great 
brood  sow,  having  farrowed  two  litters  and 
is  now  carrying  another.  Kxhihltors  and 
awards : 

Exhibitors — H.  O.  Harney,  Aurora,  Neb.; 
R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa,  Neb.;  S.  M.  Hinkle. 
CSenoa,  Neb.;  John  Hanson,  Nebraska; 
Waltemeyer  Bros.,  Melbourne,  Iowa;  S.  W. 
Stewart  &  Son,  Kennard,  Neb.;  Millard 
Glen,  Nebraska;  Thompson  Bros.,  Garrison, 
Kans. ;  Geo.  Gawley,  Iowa;  George  Briggs 
&  Sons,  Clay  Center,  Neb.;  T.  J.  Cirrent, 
Hildreth,  Neb.;  J.  O.  Bayne  &  Son,  Aurora, 
Neb.;  J.  R.  Blackburn,  Ord,  Neb.;  Wm. 
Retzlaff.  Nebraska;  B.  F.  Danford,  Ord. 
Neb.;  J.  J.  Dewhurst,  Ord,  Neb.;  G.  E. 
Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb.;  O.  G.  Smith  & 
Son,  Kearney,  Neb. ;  E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa, 
Neb.;  H,.  O.  Froistad,  Newman  Giove,  Neb.; 
N.  J.  Nelson,  Newman  Grove,  Neb.;  Fred 
Schriefer,  Nebraska;  A.  J.  Regier,  Hender- 
son, Neb.;  H.  H.  Koenig,  Nebraska;  Theo- 
dore Foss,  Sterling,  Neb.;  E.  H.  Gifford. 
Nebras-ka;  Chris  Schenman,  Nebraska;  G. 
Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb.;  John 
Bader,  Scribner,  Neb.:  Peter  P.  Ceder. 
Genoa,  Neb.;  Geo.  Davis  &  Son.  Milford, 
Neb. ;  Briggs  Bros.,  Seward.  Neb. ;  L.  G. 
Gribbes,  Nebraska;  Chas.  Mytton,  Ansley. 
Neb.;  Wm.  Mytton,  Nebraska;  J.  S.  Hook, 
Nebraska;  S.  J.  Fillman,  Regan,  Neb.;  F 
H.  Allen,  Nebraska;  Jacob  Wernsman,  Ne- 
braska; Reuben  Retthaler,  Nebraska;  W.  T. 
Judy,  Kearney,  Neb.;  C.  A.  Warrick.  Ne- 
braska; Lester  Barton,  Nebraska;  D.  S. 
Cocheran.  Nebraska;  John  Higgins,  Kansas; 
David  Boesiger,  Cortland.  Neb.;  J.  O.  Kane, 
Kansas;  W.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
R.  W.  Mastin,  Nebraska;  Clarence  Wallace. 
Wisner,  Neb.;  H.  C.  Waldo,  Nebraska;  J. 
Prosperil,  Nebraska;  Geo.  T.  Hodge,  Genoa. 
Neb.;  A.'  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg,  Neb.;  Gus 
Krueger,  Beemer.  Neb.;  Geo.  Netll,  Ne- 
braska. 

Judge — O.   S.   West,   Paulllna,  Iowa. 

Aged  boar — I,  Waltemeyer  Bros,  on  High 
Model;  2,  Waltemeyer  Bros,  on  Golden 
Model  33d;  3,  Bayne  on  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder; 
4,  Samuelson  on  Golden  Model  Again,  5, 
Blackburn  on  Crusader  Colonel;  G,  Current 
on  Current's  Colonel. 

Senior  yearling  boar — 1,  Neill  on  Crimson 
Retort;  2.  Waltemeyer  Bros,  on  Tormen- 
tor; 3,  Tillman  on  Cleatham's  Pride  2d;  4, 
Stuart  on  Redeemer;  5.  Stewart;  6,  Hinkle 
on  Crimson  Wonder  10th. 

Junior  yearling  boar — Waltemeyer  Bros, 
on  Golden  Model  34th:  2,  Waltemeyer  Bros, 
on  I  Am  Golden  Model  2d;  3,  Bader  on 
Bader's  Golden  Model;  4,  Nelson  &  Barnes 
on  Belle's  Chief;  5,  Scheumann  on  Crimson 
Bob;  (i,  Smith  on  Queen's  Wonder  Again. 

Senior  boar  pig — 1.  Allen  on  Nebraska 
Wonder;  2,  Waltemeyer  on  Chief  Model  3d; 
3,  Hinkle  on  Be  The  Boy;  4,  Briggs  Bros, 
on  Model's  Wonder;  5,  Samuelson  on  Golden 
Wonder;  6.  Danford  &  Dewhurst  on  King 
of  Gloucester. 

Junior  boar  pig — 1,  Waltemeyer;  2  and 
3.  Widle;  I,  Waltemeyer;  5,  Stewart;  6, 
Barnes. 

Aged  ?ow — 1.  Wallace  on  Fancy  Advance 
2d;  Waltemeyer  Bros,  on  Queen's  Wonder; 

3,  Danford  &  Dewhurst  on  Queen  of  Glou- 
cester; 4,  Wallace  on  Wonder's  Lucy;  5, 
Danford  &  Dewhurst  on  Ruby  Blossom  A.; 
0,   Regier  on  Wonder's  Best. 

Senior  yearling  sow — 1,  Waltemeyer  Bros, 
on  Golden  Queen  2Sth;  2,  Waltemeyer 
Bros,  on  Wild  Eyes  7th;  3,  Danford  & 
Dewhurst  on  Ruby's  Pride;  4,  Stewart;  5, 
Froistad. 

Junior  yearling  sow — 1,  Waltemeyer  Bros, 
on  Golden  Queen  40th;  2,  Glenn  on  Crim- 
son Queen;  3,  Van  Patten  on  Bessie  Queen 
1st;  4,  Glenn  on  Crimson  Peck;  a,  Briggs 
Bros,   on   Lady  Belle. 

Senior  sow  pig — 1,  Allen;  2,  Ailen;  3  and 

4,  Waltemeyer  Bros.;  5,  Briggs  Bros.;  6. 
Allen. 

Junior  sow  pig  —  1.  Waldo;  2,  Walte- 
meyer   Bros;    3,    Briggs    Bros.;    4,  Waldo; 

5,  Waltemeyer  Bros.;   6.  Waldo. 

Aged  herd — 1   and    2,   Waltemeyer  Bros.; 


3,  Danford  &  Dewhurst;   4,  Briggs. 
Young   herd — 1,    Allen;    2   and   3,  Walte- 
meyer  Bros.;   4.    Briggs  Bros. 

Aged  herd  bred  by  exhibitor — 1  and  2, 
Waftemeyer  Bros.;  3,  Danford  &  Dewhurst; 

4,  Briggs. 

Young  herd  bred  by  exhibitor — 1,  Allen; 
2  and  3,  Waltemeyer  Bros.;   4,  Briggs. 

Get  of  sire  —  1,  Waltemeyer  Bros.;  2, 
Allen;  3,  Waltemeyer  Bros.;  4,  Briggs  Bros. 

Produce  of  sow  —  1,  Waltemeyer  Bros. ; 
2.  Waldo;   3,  Widle. 

Champion  boar — Waltemeyer  Bros.  on 
Golden  Model  34th. 

Champion  boar  bred  by  exhibitor — Walte- 
meyer Bros,  on  Golden  Model  34th. 

Champion  sow — Wallace  on  Fancy  Ad- 
vance 2d. 

Champion  sow  bred  by  exhibitor — Wallace 
on   Fancy   Advance  2d. 

Chester  Whites 

The  Chester  White  show  this  year  was 
above  the  average.  The  different  classes 
brought  out  a  grand  lot  of  animals'  from 
the  best  herds  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  Most 
of  the  classes  were  well  filled  and  the 
quality  showed  Improvement  over  any  other 
Chester  White  show  made  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair.  S.  McKelvie  was  the  judge. 
Exhibitors    and  awards: 

Exhibitors — I.  E.  Burton,  Maywood,  Neb. ; 
T.  F.  Kent,  Iowa;  Vanderslice  Bros.,  Ne- 
braska; S.  T.  Harrison,  Nebraska;  J.  D. 
Slepicka,  Nebraska;  Amos  Turner,  Ne- 
braska; Geo.  Glein,  Nebraska:  R.  E.  Brown. 
Iowa;  H.  L.  Bode,  Friend,  Neb.,  Chas.  H. 
Murray,  Friend,  Neb.;  John  Etmund,  Ne- 
braska;   Gilmore   &   Son,  Nebraska. 

Judge — Sam    McKelvie,    Lincoln,  Neb. 

Aged  boar — 1.  Kent  on  Kent's  Promoter; 

2,  Slepicka  on  Grand  View  Choice;  3.  Kent 
on  Combination  I.  L. ;  4,  Burton  on  Prince; 

5,  Harrison  on  Wilson. 

Senior  yearling  boar — 1,  Turner  on  White 
Host;   2.   Harrison  on  Uni.   King;   3,  Glein. 

Junior  yearling  boar  —  Kent  on  Iowa 
Prince;   2,   Kent  on  First  Choice. 

Senior  boar  pig — 1,  Brown  on  Grand 
Chief;  2,  Kent  on  Iowa  King  2d;  3,  Burton 
cn  Prince;  4,  Murray  on  Burroak  Chief;  5, 
Slepicka  on  Combination   I   Am  2d. 

Junior  boar  pig — 1,  2  and  3,  Bode;  4, 
Slepicka ;    5,  Burton. 

Aged  sow— 1.  Kent  on  Iowa  Delight;  2, 
Kent  on  Kent's  Kind  2d:  3,  Slepicka  on 
Beauty;  4,  Kent  on  Kent's  Standard;  5, 
Harrison  on  Snowdrop. 

Senior  yearling  sow — -1.  Kent  on  Iowa 
Favorite;  2.  Brown  on  Mrytle  B. ;  3,  Harri- 
son on  Uni.  Queen. 

Junior  yearling  sow — 1.  Kent  on  Kent's 
Beauty;  2.  Kent  on  Iowa  Beauty;  3,  Sle- 
picka on  Beauty  Queen;  4,  Harrison  on 
Princess;  5,  Vanderslice  Bros.  on  Lady 
Goods. 

Senior  sow  pig — 1  and  2.  Brown;  3,  4 
and   5,  Slepicka. 

Junior   sow   pig — 1.    Slepicka;    2,  Murray; 

3,  Kent;   4  and  5,  Brown. 

Champion  boar — Kent  on  Kent's  Promoter. 
Champion  boar  bred  by  exhibitor — Same. 
Champion  sow — Kent  on  Iowa  Delight. 
Champion  sow  bred  by  exhibitor — Same. 
Aged  herd — 1  and  2.  Kent;  3.  Harrison. 
Young  herd — 1,  Brown;  2,  Kent;  3,  Mur- 
ray;  4,  Turner. 

Get  of  sire — 1,  Kent;  2,  Slepicka;  3,  Bode; 

4,  Murray. 

Produce  of  sow — 1,  Slepicka;  2,  Bode;  3. 
Murray;    4,  Brown. 

Hampshire* 

Hampshires  exhibited  at  the  Nebraska 
fair  this  year  numbered  138  head.  The  type 
was  not  quite  so  uniform  this  year  as  last. 
Hampshire  breeders  are  making  commen- 
dable efforts  to  promote  their  breed,  and 
their  aggressivness  is  meeting  with  suc- 
cess. On  account  of  the  differences  in 
type  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  make 
the  awards,  but  the  decisions  rendered  by 
the  judge.  S.  McKelvie,  were  generally 
popular.     Exhibitors  and  awards: 

Exhibitors  —  W.  T.  Downing,  Fullerton. 
Neb.;  T.  C.  Tatro,  Nebraska;  Roy  E.  Fisher, 
Winside.  Neb.;  Saltone  Stock  Farm,  Indi- 
ana; Nels  Christensen,  Nebraska;  C.  S. 
Bratt,  Nebraska;  C.  H.  Ganman,  Nebraska; 
T.  S.  Manning.  Nebraska;  Ira  Mason,  Ne- 
braska. 

Judge — S.    McKelvie,    Lincoln,  Neb. 

Aged  boar — 1.  Tatn  on  Allen  of  Geneva; 
2,  Saltone  Stock  Farm  on  Lookout;  3, 
Downing  on  Pride  of  the  West;  4,  Fisher 
on  Dr.  Scott;  5,  Fisher  on  Winside  Star. 

Senior  yearling  boar  —  1,  Saltone  Stock 
Farm  on  Henry  George;  2,  Fisher  on  Dan- 
ube   3d;    3,    Fisher    on    Long  John. 

Junior  yearling  boar — 1,  Christensen  on 
Nelson's  Choice;  2.  Downing  on  Look  Me 
Over  2d;  3,  Tatro  on  Tatro's  Messenger; 
4.  Fisher  on  Blythedale  Wide  Belt;  5, 
Fisher  on  Jim  Dandy  2d. 

Senior  boar  pig  —  1,  Fisher;  2,  Saltone 
Stock  Farm;  3.  Saltone  Stock  Farm;  4, 
Fisher;    5,  Downing. 

Junior  boar  pig — 1,  Tatro;  2,  Mason;  3, 
Manning;   4.   Fisher;   5,  Christensen. 

Aged  sow — 1,  Downing  on  Downing's 
Model;    2,    Saltone   Stock    Farm    on  Pearl's 


THE  BIG  ORPHAN,  Grand  Champion  Poland  China  Boar.    Exhibited  by  Tim  Neuhofel. 


Absolute  Security 


WE  PAY 


6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITS  F9K  INTQEMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

IMT  W  miR  UKCOUf.  MSB. 


PURE    BRED.    HIGH  YIELDING 

IVF  Winter  Wheat  No.  42 

Has  made  over  48  bu.  per  acre.  Originated 
from  single  head.  Bred  for  yield  and  qual- 
ity. Certified  by  Neb.  Pure  Seed  Grower*' 
Ass'n.  Write  for  new  illustrated  circular 
giving  guarantee,  price  list  and  description. 

FRANK  J.  RIST 
(Richardson  Co.)  HUMBOLDT,  NEB. 


RICH,;  level,  productive  land  near 
main-line  railroad;  good  building  ma- 
terial cheap  and  easy  to  get;  good 
water,  fuel,  markets;  free  range;  best 
proposition  yet  offered  for  general 
farming  and  stock-raising. 
Write    NOW.  to— 

INTER-STATE  LAND  COMPANY 
LOCK   BOX    899         OMAHA,  NEB. 


'"FREE 

m!if;M'JJ/;//L  W e   are   giving  R'.pP'-5 
■W/el  New  Calculator  F  R  E  K  t.> 
every  farmer  or  land  owner 
who  wants  to  put  up  a  fence 
that  will  last.    Ropp'R  Cab 
julator  should  be  in  the  ha  mis 
of  every  farmer.   It  will  in- 

Btantly   sive  the  correct  answer  to 
_iny  business  problem  that  can  be  set- 
tled by  arithmetic     We  will  also  send 
you  our  free  illustrated  catalog;  on 


SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tells  you  why  it  is  bet- 
ter than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.    If  you  want1 
a  farm  fence  that  will  last, 
and  stay  trim   and  tight  the 
year    round,   write  for  these 
REE  hookB  today.  32 
Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 

IS32  Industrial  St.  PEORIA.  ILL. 


HOW  TO  TELL  DISEASE 

The  greatest  loss  of  life  among  thefarmer's  stock 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  people  are  ignorant 
as  to  the'first  symptoms 
of  trouble.  If  they  know 
these,  they  don't  know 
|the  remedy.  Many  years 
lofconstantstudy  enables 
us  to  place  on  the  market 
!a  reliable  and  cheap  rem 
edy  for  every  anima 
ailment.  We  have  a  book 
which  givesthecause.pre 
ventive  and  cure  for  all 
animal  troubles.  Fifty 
years  of  practice  enables 
usto  make  this  book  near 
ly  perfect.  We  will  senc 
a  limited  number  free  o 
cost  to  reliable  farmers 
who  want  to  know  how  tc 
keep  their  cattle  healthy 
strong  and  valuable 
Address,  Humphreys 
Medicine  Co.,  156  William  St.,  New  York  City 


KRESODIPN?! 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  use*  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Writ*  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.       •       -  MICHIGAN 
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Choice;  3,  Downing  on  Priscus;  4,  Fisher 
on  Bon  Bon;  6,  Downing  on  Lady  Fullerton. 

Senior  yearling  sow  —  1,  Saltone  Stock 
Farm  on  Pride  of  Brook  View;  2,  Saltone 
Stock  Farm  on  Bessie  Burke  2d;  3,  Fisher 
on  Christiana  Princess;  4,  Downing  on 
Duchess;   5,   Fisher  on  Hamburg  Belle  1st. 

Junior  yearling  sow — 1,  Saltone  Stock 
Farm  on  Miss  Saltone;  2,  Saltone  Stock 
Farm  on  Sadie;  3,  Downing  on  Guanita;  4 
and  5,  Fisher  on  Fisher  Queen  4th  and  5th. 

Senior  sow  pig — 1,  Saltone  Stock  Farm; 
2,  Mason;  3,  Saltone  Stock  Farm;  4  and 
5,  Fisher. 

Junior  sow  pig — 1,  Bratt;  2,  Mason;  3, 
Tatro;  4,  Saltone  Stock  Farm;   5,  Fisher. 

Champion  boar — Tatro  on  Allen  of  Geneva. 

Champion  boar  bred  by  exhibitor  — 
Fisher  on  Fisher's  King  5th. 

Champion  sow — Saltone  Stock  Farm  on 
Lady  Over. 

Champion  sow  bred  by  exhibitor — Saltone 
Stock  Farm   on  Lady  Over. 

Aged  herd — 1,  Saltone  Stock  Farm;  2, 
Downing;   3,  Fisher. 

Young  herd  bred  by  exhibitor^ 
2,  Saltone  Stock  Farm;  3,  Mason 
ing. 

Get  of  sire — 1,  Saltone  Stock  Farm  on 
Signet  Over;  2,  Fisher  on  Winside  Star;  3, 
Fisher   on    Sioux   Chief;    4,  Downing. 

Produce  of  sow — 1,  Tatro;  2,  Bratt;  3, 
Mason;   4,  Saltone  Stock  Farm. 

Berkshire* 

Only  two  herds  of  Berkshires  were  shown. 
The  Iowana  Stock  Farm  won  all  first  prizes 
and     championships.       J.    P.  Scherzinger, 


-1,  Fisher; 
;  4,  Down- 


Nora,  Neb.,  had  out  an  excellent  lot  of 
Berkshires,  and  deserves  special  credit  for 
keeping  this  breed  in  the  Nebraska  show. 
Nebraska  Berkshire  breeders  should  bring 
out  more  specimens  of  this  breed  to  the 
state  fair.     Exhibitors  and  awards: 

Exhibitors — J.  P.  Scherzinger,  Nora,  Neb.; 
Iowana  Farms,  Iowa. 

Judge    Sam    McKelvIe,    Lincoln,  Neb. 

Aged  bear — 1,  Iowana  Farms;  2,  Scher- 
zinger. 

Senior   yearling   boar — 1,  Scherzinger. 

Junior    yearling   boar — 1,    Iowana  Farms'. 

Senior  boar  pig — 1  and  2,  Iowana  Farms; 
3,   4   and   5,  Scherzinger. 

Junior  boar  pig — 1,  2  and  3,  Scherzinger. 

Aged   sow — I   and   2,    Iowana  Farms. 

Senior  yearling  sow — 1,  2  and  3,  Iowana 
Farms. 

Junior  yearling  sow — 1,  2  and  3,  Iowana 
Farms. 

Senior  sow  pig— 1,  2  and  3,  Iowana  Farms' 
Junior  sow  pig— 1,   2  and  3,  Scherzinger. 
Aged  herd — 1,    Iowana  Farms. 
Young  herd — 1,  Iowana  Farms;  2,  Scher- 
zinger. 

Get    of   sire — 1,    Iowana;    2,  Scherzinger. 
Produce   of  sow — Scherzinger. 
Champion  boar — Iowana  Farms. 
Champion   sow — Iowana  Farms. 
Champion  sow  bred  by  exhibitor — Iowana 
Farms. 

Mole  Foot  Hogs 

Mule  foot  hogs  are  still  rare  enough  in 
Nebraska  to  be  a  curiosity,  and  the  few 
exhibited  at  the  fair  this  year  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.     This  breed  of  hogs 


has  solid  feet,  the  shape  of  a  mule's  foot, 
instead  of  the  cloven  hoof  common  to  other 
swine.     Exhibitors   and  awards': 

Exhibitors — C.  W.  Buck,  Nebraska;  Dan- 
iel Wilson,  Nebraska;  J.  W.  Cox  &  Son, 
Nebraska. 

Judge — Bam   McKelvIe,    Lincoln,  Nab. 
Aged   boar — 1,    Cox  &   Son;    2,  Wilson. 
Boar,    six    months    and    under  twelve^- 

1,  Cox  &  Son;   2,  Wilson. 

Boar,  under  six  months — 1,  Buck;  2,  Cox. 
Aged    sow — 1,  Wilson. 

Sow,  twelve  months  and  under  twenty- 
four- — 1  and  2,  Wilson. 

Sow,  six  months  and  under  twelve — 1 
and  2,  Cox  &  Son. 

Sow,    under   six   months — 1,    Cox   &  Son; 

2,  Buck. 

Five  pigs  under  six  months — 1,  Buck; 
2,  Cox  &  Son. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


Raise  !:„r  Holsteii  Friesian  Bull 

by  breeding  your  beet  cow  to  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PLUS,  who  Is  a 
brother  to  a  $10,000  bull,  and  whose  dam  is  a  sister  to  the  World's 
Record  44.15  pound  $10,000  K.  P.  LASS. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars  on  one  Or  more  cows. 


Nelson  Brothers 


Stromsburg,  Neb. 


FKIE8LAND    FARMS  HOL8TEIN8 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  In 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  In  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15.000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 
..Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  DariB,   800  Bee  Bids..   Omaha.  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  Individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  a  FROST  Central   City,  Neb. 

Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illus'd  Booklet 
HolSteln- Friesian  Aseo.  Bx  134.  Brattlehoro.Vt. 


THREE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — One  4-year-old  tried  bull,  and  two  young  calves.  Tried  bull  Is  a  son  of 
PRIDE  JOSIE;  one  year,  724  pounds  butter.  Dams  of  each  making  yearly  records. 
C.  W.  CULVER  ft   SON   ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

 BERKSHIRE!  

6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

BIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE)  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.  ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Custiman's  Berkshires 

Limited    number    of    herd    heading  spring 
boars  by    ROSE    HILL    BARON    for  sale 
at  low  figures.  Address — 
GEORGE  S.   CC8HMAN  YORK.  NltB 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODY  10TH. 
OKORflR  PORTER  HT  ANTON.  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


Merrick's  Big  Type  Durocs 

GROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS    FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON   WONDER   AND   GOLDEN   MODEL   BREEDING.  ADDRESS — 
F.  E.   MERRICK  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND    CHOICE    LINE    OF    SPRING    BOARS    FOR  SALE. 

CRITIC  AND  WALLACE'S  WONDER  BREEDING. 
H.  D.  GEIKEN8  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

40   Spring  and  Fall  Boars  40 


BIG-TYPE     DUROCS     WITH     QUALITY.        CHOICE  LOT 


J.   J.  BEEHRLE 


OF   BOARS   FOR   SALE.  ADDRESS — 


OBD,  NEBRASKA 


Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 

SIRED   BY   CRITIC    B.,    CRIMSON   WONDER    10TH,    CLEATHAM'S    PRIDE    2D  AND 

CRIMSON    C.        EARLY    GROWTHY    PIGS    PRICED  REASONABLE. 
C.  E.  CLAUFF  CENTRAL  CITY,  NEBRASKA 

Regier's  Big  Duroc  Boars 

A  few  outstanding  good  young  boar  bigs  for  sale,  from  sale-topping,  prize-winning  ancestors.  Address 
A.  J.  RECIER  •  HENDERSON,  NEB. 

Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING,  CRIMSON  C,  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D,  GOLDEN  MODEL 

AGAIN  and  PARKDALE  WONDER.     Mostly  early  farrow  and  priced  to  move. 
J.  T.  ARMSTRONG  ft  SONS  CLARKS,  NEBRASKA 

POLAND  CHINAS 


Growthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

By  BIG  ELKHORN  BOY,   GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS  and  others. 


MATHER  *  WOLF 


O'NEILL.  NEBRASKA 


"Jumbo  The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR,  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW. 
O.  O.  JONES  YORK,  NEBRASKA 

HUSKY  FALL  AND  SPRING  POLANDS 

Thirty  fall  and  spring  boars  for  sale.   Big  husky  fellows  and  priced  worth  the  money.  Address. 
A.  B.  HE'*  KEN  LIVELY  COZAD.  NEB 


WILLE'S  GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Spring  wales  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO.  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 
J£.n  j£L-2.NO   WONDER.     WRITE    ME    FOR    PRICES    AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 


Allen    &  Sons; 


2,  Allen  &  Sons; 
Allen  &  Sons;  2, 
Allen   &  Sons;  2, 


FRED  WILLK 


COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


THE  SHEEP  SHOW 

The  show  of  sheep  at  the  state  fair  this 
year  was  very  creditable  and  fully  up  to 
the  average  of  former  years  in  numbers 
and  quality.  It  was  a  Nebraska  show  en- 
tirely; no  flock  was  present  from  outside 
the  state.  With  very  few  exceptions,  too, 
the  sheep  shown  were  bred  by  the  ex- 
hibitor. There  were  comparatively  few 
poor  sheep  in  the  pens;  the  average  quality 
throughout  was  excellent.  Ten  different 
breeds  were  represented,  but  the  big  end  of 
the  show  was  of  Hampshires,  Shropshires, 
Oxfords  and  Rambouillets.  On  the  whole 
probably  the  Rambouillets  made  the  strong- 
est exhibit;  of  this  breed  there  were 
from  six  to  nine  entries  in  each  class,  and 
even  the  animals  outside  of  the  money 
were  good.  The  yearling  and  aged  Ram- 
bouillet  ram  shown  by  Robert  Taylor,  and 
the  first  prize  ewe  in  each  of  the  female 
classes,  were  all  individuals  that  would 
stand  well  in  any  sheep  show  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Shropshire  classes  were  also 
strong,  especially  the  yearlings  and  aged 
ewes.  The  first  prize  aged  ewe,  which  was 
also  champion,  has  won  first  and  champion- 
ship honors  here  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
time,  a  record  that  is  perhaps  unprecedented 
in  any  state  fair  exhibit.  Awards  in  the 
different    breeds  follow: 

Shropshires 

Judge — Prof.   Ellis   Rail,   Curtis,  Neb. 

Aged  ram — 1,  Geo.  Allen  &  Sons,  Lexing- 
ton; 2,  Geo.  Allen  &  Sons;  3,  Wm.  Allen, 
Lexington. 

Yearling    ram — 1  and 
3,  C.  B.  Bock. 

Ram  lamb — 1  and  2,  Allen  &  Sons;  3, 
F.   O.   Cooper,  Mllford. 

Aged  ewe— 1  and  2,  Allen  &  Sons;  3, 
Wm.  Allen. 

Yearling    ewe — 1  and 
3,  Cooper. 

Ewe    lamb — 1    and  3, 
Cooper. 

Pen   of  four  lambs — 1 
Cooper;    3,  Bock. 

Flock — 1  and  2,  Allen  &  Sons;  3,  Cooper. 

Champion  ram — Allen  &  Sons  on  yearling. 

Champion  ewe — Allen  &  Sons  on  aged 
ewe. 

In    the    Shropshire    Specials    Bock  won 
second  on  pen  of  lambs1  and  third  on  year- 
ling ram,   ram  lamb  and  ewe  lamb,  while 
the  other  prizes  went  to  Allen  &  Sons. 
Oxfords 

Judge — Prof.   Ellis   Rail.   Curtis,  Neb. 

Aged  ram — 1.  Geo.  Allen  &  Sons,  Lexing- 
ton;   2,   Geo.    Damrow,  Lincoln. 

Yearling  ram  —  1  and  3,  Damrow;  2, 
Allen   &  Sons. 

Ram  lamb — 1,  Allen  &  Sons;  2  and  3, 
Damrow. 

Aged    ewe — 1   and   2,   Allen;    3,  Damrow. 
Yearling  ewe — 1  and  2,  Allen;  3,  Damrow. 
Ewe   lamb — 1   and   3,    Damrow;    2,  Allen 
&  Sons. 

Pen  of  four  lambs — 1,  Allen  &  Sons; 
2  and  3,  Damrow. 

Flock — 1,    Allen;    2    and    3,  Damrow. 

Champion  ram — Damrow  on  aged  ram. 

Champion  ewe- — Allen  on  aged  ewe. 
Hampshires 

Judge — Prof.   Ellis   Rail,   Curtis,  Neb. 

Aged  ram — 1  and  2,  Geo.  Allen  &  Sons, 
Lexington;    3,   Wm.    Allen,  Lexington. 

Yearling  ram — 1  and  2,  Robert  Taylor, 
Abbott;    3,    Allen    &  Sons. 

Ram    lamb — 1,    2    and    3,  Taylor. 

Aged  ewe— 1  and  3,  Taylor;  2,  Wm.  Allen. 

Yearling  ewe — 1  and  2,  Taylor;  3,  Allen 
&  Sons. 

Ewe   lamb — 1,    2   and   3,  Taylflr, 

Pen  of  four  lambs — 1  and  2,  Taylor; 
3,  Wm.  Allen. 

Flock — 1,  Taylor;  2,  Allen  &  Sons;  3, 
Wm.  Allen. 

Champion  ram- — Allen  &  Sons  on  aged 
ram. 

Champion    ewe — Taylor    on    aged  ewe. 

Hampshire  Specials  were  offered  only  for 
flocks  consisting  off  one  ram  and  four 
ewes;  in  these  Taylor  had  first  and  Allen 
second. 

Rambouillets 

Judge — Prof.   Ellis   Rail,   Curtis,  Neb. 

Aged  ram — 1  and  2  Robert  Taylor,  Ab- 
bott;   3.    Geo.    Allen    &    Sons,  Lexington. 

Yearling  ram — 1  and  2,  Taylor;  3,  C.  S. 
Bratt,  Arapahoe. 

Ram  lamb — 1  and  3,   Taylor;   2,  Bratt. 

Aged  ewe — 1,  Bratt;  2,  Wm.  Allen,  Lex- 
ington:  3,  Taylor. 

Yearling  ewe — 1,  Wm.  Allen;  2,  Bratt; 
3,  Taylor. 

Ewe  lamb — 1,  2  and  3,  Taylor. 

Pen  of  four  lambs — 1,  Taylor;  2,  Bratt. 

Flock — 1,   Taylor;   2,  Bratt. 

Champion    ram — Taylor    on    aged  ram. 

Champion    ewe — Bratt    on    aged  ewe. 

George  Allen  &  Sons  of  Lexington,  Neb., 
made  exhibits  in  the  Lincoln  Southdowns, 
Delaine  Merinos,  American  Merinos  and 
Cotswolds.  They  had  no  competition  in 
these  classes  and  all  prizes  shown  for  were 
awarded  to  their  flocks.  Robert  Taylor  of 
Abbott,  Neb.,  had  a  partial  show  of  Leices- 
ters,  and  was  awarded  premiums  in  several 
classes. 


^^^UROjDjJERSEYS^ 
K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL.  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY  KOEHLMOOS  PILGER.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  MALES 

Sired  by  BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL,  B.  ft 
G.'s  WONDER,  CRJMSON  BOY  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 
SERCK  ft  LAM  SON  NELIGH,  NEB. 


Growthy  DOROC  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF  and  GOLDEN  WONDER  ORION. 
D.  W.  KANE  WISNER,  NEB. 


YOUNG'S    DUROCS    AND  SHORTHORNS 

Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK,  NEB. 


POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthy     spring     males     by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,   a  son  of  LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.  L.  POTTEIGER       FULLERTON,  NEB. 


The  shipments  of  stock  from  the 
ranges  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho  and 
from  the  western  part  of  Nebraska, 
where  dry  weather  has  injured  the 
pastures  and  cut  the  feed  crop  short, 
are  becoming  quite  large. 


BERKSHIRES  

Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIG  KIND. 
TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address: 
J.   K.   HONEYWELL  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
ilso    price   a   few   sows   for   fall  litter*. 
■J.  E.  HEN8LEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  ft  8QN      GENOA.  WW. 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
10  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and  If  not  as  described  will  pay  express. 
A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON,  NEB. 

Hoegh's   Duroc  Bargains 

25   good  spring  boars  to   close   out  at  low 
prices.     Col.    Perf.,    Crimson    Wonder  and 
Improver   breeding.     Address — 
H.  J.  HOEGH  HAMPTON,  NEB. 

Winning  Tony  B 

TONY  B.,  a  2d  prize  winner  by  Red  Echo 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.    A  limited 
number  of  growthy  big-type  spring  and  fall 
boars  for  sale.     Address  or  visit — 
J.  A.  JACOBSEN         MARQUETTE.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPR.NG  BOARS 

BY      GOLDEN      MODEL      4TH,  FANCY 

WONDER   AND  OTHERS. 
Also    matured    sows    bred   for   fall  litters. 
CLARENCE  WALLACE       WISNER.  NEB. 

Dnrocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOR 

SALE.      GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.   B.   HALL  ARCADIA.  NF,R. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  HOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Wlllowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance.  Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE   STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes,  Mgr.        PLAINVIEW,  NEB. 


Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eighty  spring  pigs.  Spring  boars  for  sale. 
SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  SIOUX  WONDER. 
C.  F.  SANDAHL  WAKEFIELD,  NEB. 

KERN'S  BUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.   M.   KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.  J.  KUZEL  CLARK  SON,  NEB. 

BRADISH  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  by  RAY'S  MONARK  WON- 
DER,   LA    FALLETTE   TOP   and  VALLEY 

KING.     Fall   Sale  October  8th. 
HENRY   AA8B  BRADISH,  NEB. 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Maies 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 

F.  A.    SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K.,  MODEL  AGAIN 
and    PARKDALE    WONDEE.      Write  me 

for   prices   and  description. 
GEORGE  AVERILL     FULLEBTON.  NEB. 

SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  eood  bull?;  large,  heavy  boned  and 
from  heavy  milking  dams.  Add'e^s 

G.  W.  FEUE RSTEIN  FREMONT.  NEB. 

ig  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bnlls  for  sale  by  Red  Goods 
306558  and  Emma  s  Goods  371175.  Address 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADS  HAW.  NEB. 

HORSES 


I'm  a  Farmer 

the  same  as  you  and  love 
to  take  good  care  of  big 
horses.  My  big  bunch  of 
reglst'd  Percheron  studs, 
weanlings  to  4  yrs.  old, 
are  the  class  you  will 
like;  money  makers  for 
you  at  my  breeder's 
prices.   East  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
B.7.  CHARITON,  IOWA 
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POLAND  CHINAS 

Kipple's  Poland  Boars 

OF  BIG  TYPE 

|[  have  popular  breeding  and  good  type  In 
ny  herd.  Will  sell  good  young  boars  dheap. 
WILLIAM  KIPPLE  COLUMBUS.  NEB. 


Regier's  Big  POLANDS 

Soars  by  JUMBO  THE  GREAT  and  LONG 
3HIEF,    JR.     Herd    headed    by    BIG  OR- 
PHAN  WONDER,    by   The    Big  Orphan, 
r.  K.  REGIEB  HENDERSON.  NEB. 


iEALEY'S  Fall  aud  Spring  Boars 

l^ome  outstanding  fall  males  sired  by  LING- 
CORD'S    CHOICE;    also    spring    males  by 
lim  out  of  good  producing  dams. 
IF.  H.  HBALY  MANILLA.  IOWA 

Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

k  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
3IG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
HADES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE. 
J.  C.  MEINHOLD,   Btromsbnrg,  Nebraska 

Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  of  early  farrow  for  sale 
They    represent    big    breeding,     and  art 

growthy  for  their  ages. 
tTM   HUTCHINSON  ELGIN,  NEB 

Hornby  Bros.1  Polands 

j'90  spring  pigs.  Early  spring  males  foi 
.ale  by  BIG  BOY  by  Long  Boy  and 
kOYAL  CHIEF  by  Blue  Valley  Chief 
TORNBY    BROTHERS      WINSIDE,  NEB 

Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199085,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


I 


MEYER'S    BIG    TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy    spring    boars    for    sale    by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
i  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.     Early  pigs  with 
heavy    bone.     PRICES  REASONABLE. 
BE   H.    MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 

Shorthorns  and  Polands 

Srowthy  spring  males  carrying  the  blood 
)f  big  type  boars,  and  serviceable  SHORT- 
WORN   BULLS   for  sale. 

P.  J.  ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 

{POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

irOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by    HADLEY' S 

MOGUL   and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
3.  H.  SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 


1,800  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD 
ISPRING  AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ET>      DTFFEY  NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 


Lawson's  Big  Type 

POLANDS 

Big,  growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by 
LONG  KING'S  EQUAL  and  A  WONDER 
7UMBO,  out  of  big,  deep-bodied  sows. 
rOP  SPRING  BOARS.  Prices  reasonable. 
JOHN   B.   LAW  SON"       CLARINDA,  IOWA 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 


Everything  at  private 
sale.  All  immune  from 
cholera.  Write  us.  We 
guarantee    to  please. 

THOS.    F.  MILLER 
Rt.  No.  «,  YORK,  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
'and   prolific   strains.     Choice   spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.  V   HARVEY  CULBERTSON,  NEB. 


BIG,  GROWTHY  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeK  ALB'S  KING  and  others.  Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 

shorthorn  bulls.  priced  to  move. 
Id.  a.  rediger  mtlford.  nkb. 


 CHESTER  WHITES 

Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS   of   both    sexes   for   sale  reasonable. 

Big  Type   and   Good  Breeding. 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 


O.  I.  C.'s  OR   CHESTER  WHITES 
Large,  smooth,  extra  heavy  boned  bred  sows 
and   spring  males  and   gilts.     Prices  low. 
I.   E.   BURTON  MAYWOOD.  NEB. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  BULLS 

By   such     sires    as    BEAU     DONALD  2D. 

JASON.    FENIS    and  PERFECTOR. 
CiROWTHY       SERVICEABLE  FELLOWS. 
P.  E.  McDONALD  tekamah,  neb 


SHORTHORNS 


SECRET    HERO,    SCOTCH    HERD  BULL 

This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
sale    at    reasonable    prices.  Dual-purpos' 
herd  of  Shorthorns.     Address — 
IRVIN   E.    WILSON     BELVTDERE,  NEB 


TAMWORTHS  

importer  and  Breeder  of  Tamworth  Hogs 
D.  SECORD,  Sumner,  Neb. 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Field  Man 
The  services  of  our  field  man  in  the  selection  of 
pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  from  any 
herd  advertised  in  these  columns  is  absolutely  free  to 
subscribers.  Inquiries  or  instructions  regarding  such 
purchases  should  be  addressed  to  tnis  office  aarly 
enough  to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations— So  P„  McKelvie.  Publisher. 

O.    I.   PURDY,  Fieldman 

Duroc  Males  For  Sale 

D.  W.  Kane,  a  breeder  of  Duroc  Jerseys?, 
Wisner,  Neb.,  is  advertising  Duroc  Jersey 
males,  and  among-  them  are  some  outstand- 
ing good  ones.  Mr.  Kane  has  seventy-five 
spring  pigs  this  year  and  among  these  are 
litters  by  Golden  Model  4th,  Invincible 
Chief,  and  the  most  of  them  by  Golden 
Wonder  Orion  by  Col.  Tippy.  This  boar  is 
a  full  brother  to  Col.  Tippy  Again,  the  boar 
that  has  been  used  to  good  advantage  by 
Herman  Toelle  of  West  Point.  He  was  a 
very  strong  breeding  son  of  the  champion 
Col.  Tippy  and  sired  Mr.  Kane  a  choice  lot 
of  good  sows.  He  has  sows  in  his  herd  by 
such  boars  as  Golden  Model  5th,  Proud  Tip 
Ear.  Invincible  Chief  and  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder.  He  has  a  very  choice  bunch  of 
brood  sows,  strictly  of  the  useful  kind. 
They  are  big,  deep-bodied  matrons  and 
xtra  good  sucklers.  He  has  had  remark- 
able success  with  his  spring  crop  of  pigs. 
They  have  made  good  growth  and  are 
coming  along  in  mighty  nice  shape.  If 
you  are  in  need  of  a  real  good  male,  get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Kane  for  prices  and 
descriptions. 

Armstrong's  Durocs 

J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons  of  Clarks,  Neb., 
are  advertising  spring  males  for  sale,  and 
\mong  them  are  some  extra  good  herd  boar 
prospects.  They  have  a  variety  of  breeding 
in  their  spring  crop,  having  one  litter  by 
Valley  King,  others  by  Crimson  C,  Cleath- 
am's  Pride  2d.  Golden  Model  Again  and 
Parkdale  Wonder,  a  son  of  Crimson  Wonder 
4th.  Their  Valley  King  litter  is  coming 
along  in  fine  shape.  The  pigs  are  showing 
up  and  look  mighty  good.  Model  Again, 
their  herd  boar,  has  sired  them  some  extra 
good  pigs.  They  also  have  a  few  pigs  by 
B.  &  L.'s  Perfection,  a  son  of  B.  &  L.'s 
Wonder.  Elsie's  Jewell,  a  son  of  Crimson 
Wonder  Again,  out  of  a  dam  by  Valley 
Chief,  has  an  excellent  litter  by  Wonder 
Improved.  They  also  have  a  good  litter  by 
Crimson  C.,  out  of  the  dam  Krueger  Model 
by  Krueger  Chief.  Miss  Queen,  a  daughter 
of  R.  C.  W.'s  Topper,  has  an  extra  good 
:itter  by  Cleatham  s  Pride  2d.  One  of  their 
best  Golden  Model  Again  litters  is  out  of  a 
Medoc,  Jr.,  sow.  They  have  fifteen  fall 
boars  by  Model  Again  and  B.  &  L.'s  Per- 
fection that  are  good,  typy  fellows  and  could 
be  used  by  breeders  and  stockmen  looking 
for  good  stuff.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  good 
spring  boar  of  popular  breeding,  or  want 
a  growthy  fall  boar  that  will  do  you  hard 
service,  write  this  firm  and  they  will  look 
after    your  wants. 

Growthy  Duroc  Males 

A  Nebraska  breeder  who  has  always  made 
good  on  raising  growthy  Durocs  is  C.  E. 
Clauff  of  Central  City.  This  year  he  raised 
an  extraordinary  good  crop  of  pigs  and  the 
most  of  them  are  of  early  farrow.  His 
spring  pigs  are  sired  by  the  good  breeding 
boars  Crimson  C,  Cleatham's  Pride  2d, 
Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  Critic  B.  He  has 
a  litter  of  seven  Critic  B.  pigs,  and  they  are 
extra  good  ones.  They  are  good,  square 
pigs,  taking  on  the  character  of  their  sire 
in  many  ways.  The  twenty-four  fall  gilts 
are  sired  by  Crimson  C,  Model  Again,  Com- 
modore W.  and  B.  &  L.'s  Perfection.  He 
has  seventeen  fall  boars  and  tney  are  very 
growthy  fellows  with  good,  strong  bone, 
and  very  typy.  If  you  can  use  a  fall  or 
spring  boar  of  the  above  breeding,  write 
Mr.  Clauff,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Wille's  Poland  Chinas 

Mr.  Fred  Wille,  a  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  is  adver- 
tising spring  males  for  sale,  and  three  of 
the  litters  are  by  Wayside  Jumbo  by  Wade's 
Jumbo,  out  of  an  Expansion  dam;  two 
litters  are  by  Smooth  Wonder  by  Big 
Wonder,  a  son  of  Long  Wonder,  and  one 
litter  is  by  A  Wonder  Special,  a  son  of  the 
noted  breeding  boar,  Ellerbroeck's  A  Won- 
der. Aside  from  his  spring  Digs  he  has 
twenty  corking  good  fall  gilts,  the  tops  of 
sixty-seven  fall  pigs  that  he  has  raised, 
and  they  are  an  excellent  lot  of  young 
sows.  They  are  by  the  two  boars,  Way- 
side Jumbo  and  Smooth  Wonder.  The 
spring  boars  that  Mr.  Wille  sends  out  each 
year  have  given  the  very  best  of  satisfac- 
tion and  this  year  he  is  in  particularly  good 
shape  to  look  after  his  customers.  If  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  real  good,  growthy 
Poland  China  male  it  will  be  to  your  interest 
to  either  write  or  visit  Mr.  Wille  and  look 
his  male  pigs  over  before  buying,  as  he  has 
pigs  of  plenty  of  size  and  lots  of  aualitv 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANO,  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.   J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 


BED  POLLED  CATTLE^ 

RED  POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son  of  One  Price.      Also  a  few  females. 
M.  H.   CHRISTIANSEN   &  SON 
Plainview,  Nebraska 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Calves  for  Sale 

Will  book  orders  for  calves  from  15/16 
or  better  grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers 
that  will  freshen  this  fall  and  early  win- 
ter. These  calves  are  from  good  milkers 
and  from  thoroughbred  bull  from  A.R.O. 
cow.  His  calves  are  well  marked;  mostly 
white.  Bulls  $20;  heifers  $25;  5  days  old, 
crated  and  delivered  at  depot.  Will  sell 
two  thoroughbred  bulls,  one  ready  for 
service  in  December  or  January;  other 
next  spring.      Prices  on  application. 

RIVKRVIEW     STOCK  FARM 
O.  J.  Furry,  Prop.         Franklin,  Neb. 


Poland  Boars  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 


SPRING    BOARS    BY    A    SON  OF 
THE    BIG  ORPHAN. 
O.  COOPER 


LOT     OF     YOUNG  RAMS 
FOR  SALE. 

MILFORD,  NEBRASKA 


Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

Simultaneous  treatment.  Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
COLUMBUS.  BOBEKT  A.  SCHTJG,   COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 

LORGE'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.  SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  BY  PAWNEE 
MASTIFF,    A    SON    OF    KING    MASTIFF;    OTHERS    BY    BIG    ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS. 
HENRY   LOROE  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

t30  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
FRANK  DVORAK  HOWELL8,  NEBRASKA 

Poland  China  SPRING  BOARS 

By  Columbus,  Mable'a  Wonder,  Smooth  Big  Bone  and  Gold  Dust  Hadley. 
0.  J.  McCTJLLOITGH  CLARKS,  NEBRASKA 


ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lauer's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  R.  ADAMS  LAUREL,  NEB. 

Tom  Sampson  and  Big  Commander  Polands 


TWO    OF    THE    BEST    BIG    POLAND    BOARS    WITH    QUALITY.      BOAR    PIGS  BY 

THESE    SIRES    FOR    SALE    REASONABLE.       ADDRESS — 
MORRIS   FOWLER  ARCADIA,  NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY    BIG,    HEAVY-BONED    SPRING    BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 


FOR  SALE. 
BEALL  &  JACKSON 


THEY    ARE    HERD  HEADERS. 


ADDRESS — 

ROC  A,  NEBRASKA 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


CRIMSON  WONDER  3d  and  C.  H.'S  SPECIAL 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.        ALSO    FALL    BOARS    BY    THE    ABOVE  SIRES. 

GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  WITH  QUALITY  AND  SIZE. 
P.  W.  WEBERG  DENISON,  IOWA 

Growthy  Spring  Males  for  Sale 

SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CRIMSON  OF  CRIMSON  WONDER.     OTHERS  BY 


H.  W.'s 
HENRY  WERNIMONT 


COLONEL  AND  CHERRY  CHIEF. 


OHIOWA,  NEBRASKA 


BAYNE'S  BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

Herd  headed   by  three   big-type  boars,   with   quality:   B.   &  R.'s  WONDER,  WONDER 

IMPROVED  and  BAYNE'S  CRITIC.     SELECT  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE. 

J.  O.  BAYNE  AURORA.  NEBRASKA 

The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.  I  HAVE  A 
CHOICE  LOT  OF  HERD  HEADING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  BY  THEM.  ADDRESS — 
DAVID   BOESIGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 

Medoc  Jr.,  and  Golden  Rod  Hero 

DUROC  BOARS.     CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  OF  MEDOC  AND 
GOLDEN  MODEL  BREEDING.  ADDRESS- 


E.   R.  DANIELSON 


OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Harney's   Immune  Durocs 

GOLD  MODEL,  THE  BIGGEST  SON  OF  THE  OLD  HERO,  GOLDEN  MODEL,  HEADS 
HERD.  BIG,  GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  STOCK  IMMUNE. 
H.  O.  HARNEY  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 

Golden  Model  Again  and  Dusty  Crimson  Durocs 

SPRING  AND  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE  FROM  IMMUNE  SOWS.     The  two  above  sires 

are  big  type  and  show  breeding.     BOARS  FOR  SALE  ARE  GOOD.  ADDRESS— 

G.  E.  SAMUELSON  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

 SJHORTHORNS  

85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  Inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY    SHORTHORN    BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED     BY     MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED   MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.       THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;   SOME   TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-ODDS. 
GEORGE  BUSKIRK,  SR.  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 

RITCHIE  BROS.1  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.     Address — 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres* 
pondence  and  inspection  solicited.  Addrest 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds  are  on  adjoining  farms.) 


G  RO WTHY 


HEREFORD^ 

HEREFORD 


BU  LLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD  4TH   AND  BEAU  DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY  <TH  BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOON  ER  &  SONS 


SIRED   BY    BEAU   GONDOLINE,  REX 
THESE  BULLS  ARE   LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


Spring  VsNey  Herefords 

The  $2500  Duke  Real  and  Emancipator  11th 
in  service.  Four  yearling  bulls  for  sale. 
THOMPSON  BROS.,  R.  S,  West  Point,  Neb. 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

 FOR  SALE  

Ranging  In  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  • 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOFSRT,  BROS.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEB 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.   I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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HELPING  THE  FARMER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Never  in 
modern  history  has  there  been  so 
many  movements  organized  in  the 
United  States  to  help  the  farmer  as 
at  present,  and  there  are  many  "cure- 
alls"  with  free  samples  for  every  ill 
that  besets  agriculture.  No  farmer 
should  put  out  a  "No  Help  Wanted" 
sign,  but  it  is  important  that  he  em- 
ploy only  the  kind  of  help  he  needs. 

A  great  many  people  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  because  a  farmer  pulls  off 
his  coat  when  he  thinks,  he  is  not 
capable  of  understanding  his  prob- 
lems. Men  can  sit  in  libraries  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  books  and  papers 
and  concoct  schemes  to  cover  the 
valley  with  grain  fields  and  the  hills 
with  flocks  and  herds,  and  honestly 
believe  they  can  make  the  farmer 
enough  wealth  to  ransom  a  king.  But 
the  farmer  knows  better  than  to  ex- 
change magic  for  common  sense.  Men 
skilled  in  trading  may  feel  capable 
of  instructing  the  farmer  in  the  art 
of  cheating  nature,  but  the  farmer 
knows  that  Mother  Earth  will  not  be 
deceived. 

The  problems  of  agriculture  are  as 
serious  as  the  multiplication  table 
and  they  cannot  be  solved  by  agricul- 
tural magicians  making  miracles  to 
order,  or  by  seeking  marketing  through 
faith,  hope  and  charity.  It  is  a  cold 
business  proposition.  The  farmer  can 
be  helped  only  through  common  sense 
and  co-operation.  The  farmer  is  able 
to  get  about  on  the  farm,  but  he  loses 
his  way  in  the  market  places  and  it 
is  there  he  most  needs  assistance. 
Too  Many  Organizations 

There  are  too  many  agricultural 
associations.  The  mania  for  organ- 
ization is  causing  confusion  of  effort 
and  a  wasting  of  energy.  Everybody, 
including  the  government,  wants  to 
organize  the  farmers,  and  if  the 
farmer  joined  all  the  associations, 
read  their  literature  and  attended 
their  ordinances,  he  would  have  no 
time  to  plow.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  our  state  legislatures  will  ap- 
propriate thousands  of  dollars,  much 
of  it  to  be  used  in  organizing  agri- 
cultural associations  in  localities 
where  the  farmers  are  already  thor- 


oughly organized,  and  ofttimes  busi- 
ness men's  associations  send  out 
emissaries  to  organize  the  farmer  and 
at  best  they  can  only  hope  to  duplicate 
existing  organizations.  The  farmer 
does  not  need  organization  as  much 
as  co-operation,  and  plans  should  be 
formulated  by  which  the  government 
can  effectively  co-operate  with  asso- 
ciations that  the  farmers  have  organ- 
ized, and  business  men  should  co- 
operate in  their  efforts  with  regular 
farmers'  organizations. 

The  recent  appropriation  of  $50,000 
by  the  federal  government  for  mar- 
keting, followed  by  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  by  the  Texas  legislature, 
and  with  other  states  giving  consider- 
ation to  marketing  problems,  renders 
an  imperative  necessity  for  organiza- 
tion among  the  farmers.  The  farmer 
can  produce  without  organization,  but 
to  successfully  market  he  must  unite 
with  his  neighbor.  Our  governments, 
both  state  and  national,  are  now 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lems of  agricultural  organization  in 
order  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
marketing  problem. 

The  Farmers'  Union 

The  National  Farmers'  Union  is  the 
most  powerful  farmers'  organization 
on  the  western  hemisphere,  and  it  has 
taken  half  a  century  of  effort  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
build  up  the  farmers  to  their  present 
degree  of  organized  efficiency.  This 
powerful  machinery  already  in  oper- 
ation should  be  utilized  by  the  govern- 
ment in  their  marketing  plans  and 
all  local  unions  should  be  willing  to 
co-operate  with  governmental  agencies 
in  solving  market  problems. 

The  farmer  is  always  inclined  to 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  but 
the  government  is  his,  and  in  accept- 
ing the  good  offices  of  government  he 
is  taking  his  own  money  and  utilizing 
his  own  agencies.  Every  voter  who 
gets  garden  seed  from  his  congress- 
man knows  there  is  power  in  govern- 
ment and  can  realize  how  important  it 
is  to  find  a  market  for  the  products. 

In  taking  hold  of  marketing,  the 
government  is  tackling  the  biggest 
business  proposition  of  any  age  or 
nation,  and  one  that  will  require  the 


combined  efforts  of  all  the  powerful 
agencies  of  civilization.  The  pro- 
ducer must  thoroughly  organize  the 
railroads,  express  agencies,  parcel 
post,  and  all  gigantic  forces  in  com- 
merce must  be  swung  around  the 
proposition  in  an  orderly  and  har- 
monious manner,  and  governmental 
assistance  is  necessary  in  order  to 
develop  working  plans. 

The  Texas  Way 

The  nation  can  learn  many  lessons 
of  importance  in  co-operation  from 
the  people  of  Texas.  We  are  the  first 
state  in  the  union  to  appropriate 
money  exclusively  for  the  study  of 
marketing  plans.  We  are  the  only 
state  where  the  bankers  are  financing 
the  distress  cotton  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest;  our  legislature  has  passed  a 
warehouse  bill  making  cotton  certifi- 
cates negotiable  and  as  good  as 
government  bonds,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  placed  on  any  statute  book. 
We  are  the  first  to  arrange  to  use  the 
express  companies  as  a  medium  of 
distribution  between  the  producer  and 
consumer. 

We  have  organized  co-operative  gin 
companies,  owned  exclusively  by 
farmers  and  operated  in  their  in- 
terests; we  have  established  a  central 
selling  agency  for  cotton,  with  facili- 
ties for  handling  the  1913  crop,  and 
otherwise  afforded  assistance  to  the 
producer  in  the  sale  of  his  products. 

These  results  have  been  brought 
about,  in  the  main,  by  the  business 
interests  co-operating  with  the  Farm- 
ers' Union.  The  farmer  cannot  be 
helped  until  he  organizes,  and  the 
government  cannot  help  the  farmer 
except  through  organization. 

PETER  RADFORD, 
President  Texas  Farmers'  Union. 


GRADES  FOR  CORK 

Under  authority  from  congress  con- 
tained in  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation act.  which  authorizes  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  to  fix  definite 
grades  for  grain,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
its  office  of  grain  standardization  of 
the  bureau  of  plant  industry,  has 
completed  the  necessary  investigations 
to  justify  the  fixing  of  definite  grades 


Full  tone 


Victor  Needle 

5  cents  per  100 
50  cents  per  1000 


Soft  tone 


The  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles 
is  the  only  way  to  get  the  perfect  tone 

The  perfect  tone — the  tone  you  like  the  best — is 
different  with  different  selections. 

You  will  never  be  satisfied  with,  any  musical  in- 
strument which  does  not  respond  to  your  individual 
tastes  and  requirements.  How  many  times  have  you 
been  actually  irritated  by  hearing  music  played  too 
loud,  too  fast,  too  slow,  too  low,  or  in  some  way 
which  did  not  answer  your  desire  at  the  moment? 

The  only  way  you  can  be  sure  of  having  your  music 
exactly  the  way  you  want  it  is  to  own  an  instrument 
which  you  can  control  at  all  times  to  suit  your  varying 
desires. 

Victor  Changeable  Needles  enable  you  to  exercise 
this  control,  to  give  any  selection  the  exact  tone  you 
wish,  and  to  make  the  instrument  constantly  adapta- 
ble to  your  different  moods  and  your  varied  demands 
for  musical  entertainment  in  your  home.  Victor 
Changeable  Needles  can  thus  be  compared  to  the 
pedals  of  the  piano,  the  stops  of  wind  instruments, 
or  the  bowing  of  the  violin. 

Because  the  Victor  is  always  subject  to  your  com- 
plete control,  it  gives  you  more 
entertainment,  more  variety,  more 
personal,     individual  satisfaction 
day  in  and  day  out. 

Any  \  ictor  dealer  will  gladly  play   any  musac  you  wish  to  'hear 
and  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  changeable  needle. 
Write  today  for  the  illustrated  Victor  catalog's. 


Victor  Half -Tone  Needle 

5  cents  per  100 
50  cents  per  1000 


Subdued  tone 


Victor  Fibre  Needle 

50  cents  per  100 
(can  be  repointed 
and  used  eight  times) 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  V.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  i-f  each  month 


for  commercial  corn.  On  the  basis 
of  these  investigations,  the  following 
tentative  grades  for  corn  have  been 
formulated. 

With  the  view  of  having  the  public 
fully  informed  regarding  the  grades 
before  they  are  finally  adopted,  their 
publication  has  been  authorized  by 
the  secretary.  Prior  to  the  final  fixing 
of  these  grades  by  the  department,  a 
formal  hearing  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington the  latter  part  of  September 
or  some  time  during  October,  the- 
exact  date  to  be  announced  later. 

Tentative  Grades  for  Commercial  Con* 
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Xo. 
No. 
No. 
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4 

6 
8 
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15 


Rule 


for 


1  to- 


So 
14.0 
2  .  .  .  .15.5 
3. . . .17.5 
4.  .  .  .19.5 

5  21.5 

6.  .  .  .23.0 
Sample — See  General 
Sample  Grade. 

General  Rules 

1.  The  corn  in  grades  No. 
No.  5  must  be  sweet. 

2.  White  corn*  all  grades,  shall  be- 
at least  98  per  cent  white. 

3.  Yellow  corn,  all  grades,  shall  be- 
at least  95  per  cent  yellow. 

4.  Mixed  corn,  all  grades,  shall  in- 
clude corn  of  various  colors  not 
coming  within  the  limits  for  color,  as- 
provided  for  under  white  or  yellow 
corn. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  limits  indi- 
cated, No.  6  corn  may  be  musty,  sour* 
and  may  also  include  corn  of  inferior 
quality,  such  as  immature  and  badly 
blistered. 

6.  All  corn  that  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  either  of  six  numer- 
ical grades  by  reason  of  an  excessive 
percentage  of  moisture,  damaged 
kernels,  foreign  matter  or  badly 
broken  corn;  or  corn  that  is  hot,  heat 
damaged,  fire  burnt,  infested  with 
live  weevil,  or  otherwise  of  distinctly 
low  quality,  shall  be  classed  a? 
sample  grade. 

7.  In  No.  6  and  sample  grade,  rea- 
sons for  so  grading  shall  be  stated 
on  the  inspector's  ticket  of  certificate. 

8.  Finely  broken  corn  shall  include 
all  broken  particles  of  corn  that  will 
pass  through  an  8x8-mesh  wire  sieve, 
the  diameter  of  the  wire  to  be  twenty- 
five  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

9.  Badly  broken  or  "cracked"  corn 
shall  include  all  broken  pieces  of 
kernels  that  will  pass  through  a 
4x4-mesh  wire  sieve,  the  diameter  of 
the  wire  to  be  thirty-six  thousandths 
of  an  inch,  except  that  the  finely 
broken  corn  as  provided  for  under 
Rule  8  shall  not  be  considered  as 
badly  broken  or  "cracked"  corn. 

10.  It  is  understood  that  the  dam- 
aged corn;  the  foreign  material,  in- 
cluding cob,  dirt,  finely  broken  corn, 
other  grains,  etc.;  and  the  badly 
broken  or  "cracked"  corn,  as  provided 
for  under  the  various  grades,  shall 
be  such  as  occur  naturally  in  corn 
when  handled  finder  good  commer- 
cial conditions. 

11.  Moisture  percentages,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  these  grade  specifications, 
shall  conform  to  results  obtained  by 
the  standard  method  and  tester  as 
described  in  Circular  72,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


IT  ROUTED  THE  RATS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  see  that 
a  Hayes  county  reader  wants  to  know 
how  to  rid  the  farm  of  rats,  and  I 
will  give  him  and  others  my  experi- 
ence and  method. 

When  I  came  to  my  present  home 
in  Boyd  county  the  place  was  swarm- 
ing with  rats.  One  night  I  set  some 
steel  traps  in  the  runs  and  the  next 
morning  I  had  one  big,  live  rat  in  a 
trap.  I  took  the  trap  with  the  rat  in 
it  and  held  it  over  a  blazing  news- 
paper. After  singing  the  hair  but  not 
killing  the  rat,  I  turned  it  loose  in 
the  runs. 

Now  some  may  think  this  sounds 
fishy,  but  two  days  after  the  operation 
there  was  not  a  rat  on  the  place,  and 
I  have  not  seen  one  since,  although 
it  has  been  eight  years  since  I  came 
here.  The  cost  of  using  this  method 
is  almost  nothing  and  there  isn't  any 
danger  of  having  poisoned  rats  or 
foul  odors  on  the  place.  My  grand- 
father used  this  method  seventy  years 
ago.  F.  E.  TISHENDORF. 

Boyd  Go. 
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78,000  Women 
Wrote  Us 

About  Their  Clothes 
the  Last  12  Months 

Their  own  clothes  and  their 
children's  clothes:  all  kinds 
of  questions:  the  new  styles, 
the  new  materials:  how  to 
make  over  clothes:  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  little:  what 
to  do  with  what  they  had. 

A  whole  staff  of  clothes  au- 
thorities answers  these  letters: 
not  in  type  or  in  the  maga- 
zine, but  by  mail,  quickly, 
directly  and  personally. 

And  every  branch  of  clothes 
has  its  own  editor:  There  is 
a  Home  Dressmaking  Editor: 
a  Millinery  Editor:  a  Style 
Editor:  a  Children's  Clothes 
Editor:  a  Needlework  Editor, 
and  so  on,  each  an  authority 
in  her  line. 

This  is  what  has  made  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  such  a  power  among 
its  readers:  the  wonderful  personal 
mail  service  of  individual  help 
behind  it.  To  thousands  of  women 
it  has  become  an  institution. 

Not  a  penny's  charge  is  there  for 
this  complete  service.  It  all  goes 
to  you,  free,  as  a  reader  of,  or  a 
subscriber  to,  the  magazine.  A 
booklet,  entitled  "The  Story  of 
600,000  Invisible  Hands,"  tells 
something  about  this  service.  A 
postal-card  request  will  bringacopy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from 
any  Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Go  Q.,  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

To  Preserve  Grape  Juice 

A  reader  asks  how  to  preserve 
grape  juice.  The  following  from  the 
Northwest  Horticulturist  answers  this 
query: 

"To  make  grape  juice,  select  only 
clean,  well  ripened  fruit,  and  by 
selecting  certain  varieties  almost  any 
flavor  may  he  secured.  Almost  any 
device,  such  as  a  cider  press,  may  be 
used  for  squeezing  out  the  juice,  or 
the  grapes  may  be  crushed  by  hand. 
If  a  light  colored  juice  is  desired, 
place  the  grapes  in  a  bag  and  press 
out  the  juice,  or  let  it  drip  through. 
Heat  the  juice  to  175  degrees,  but 
never  above  that,  as  it  will  then  have 
a  cooked  taste.  But  if  not.  allowed 
to  go  above  175  degrees  it  will  have 
the  delicious  taste  of  ripe  grapes. 

"The  bottles  or  other  receptacles 
should  be  sterilized  by  dipping  in  hot 
water  before  putting  in  the  juice. 
Cover  the  stoppers  for  the  bottles 
with  paraffine  or  sealing  wax  to  aid 
in  keeping  out  the  air.  Grape  juice 
put  up  in  this  manner  does  not  con- 
tain any  alcohol,  but  is  simply  the 
pure  essence  of  the  grape  without 
the  seeds  and  skins,  and  may  be  kept 
indefinitely.  If  you  find  it  difficult 
to  get  a  thermometer,  go  to  your 
druggist  or  some  supply  house  and 
have  them  order  one  for  you." 

Grape  juice  preserved  in  this  way 
is  good  enough  for  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
is  considered  a  very  good  judge  of 
grape  juice,  too. 


Fruit  at  State  Fair 

.  The  crop  pessimists  of  the  state 
were  very  much  surprised  at  the 
showing  of  fruit  at  the  state  fair  this 
year.  During  one  of  the  most  severe 
drouths  in  the  history  of  Nebrasko 
a  very  creditable  showing  was  made 
by  the  State  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  annual  fall  exhibition.  The 
casual  observer  would  consider  the 
fruit  .up  to  the  standard,  but  the  ex 
perienced  exhibitor  noted  that  it  was 
slightly  under  size  and  lacked  color 
as  compared  with  former  years. 

The  large  part  of  the  exhibit  was 
apples,  as  usual,  and  would  have  been 
a  credit  to  any  fruit  section  of  the 
country.  A  large  and  fine  display  of 
grapes  was  made,  also.  This  depart 
ment  has  been  growing  steadily  each 
year,  and  the  quality,  as  well  as  the 
quantity,  shows  improvement.  In 
spite  of  .the  extreme  drouth  a  fine 
crop  of  grapes  is  being  harvested  in 
eastern  Nebraska.  The  Missouri  river 
hills  ^seem  to  be  especially  adapted 
to  grape  culture  and  considerable  new 
planting  has  been  done  recently  in 
some  localities.  The  exhibit  of  pears 
also  showed  improvement  over  former 
years.  This  fruit  seems  to  withstand 
drouth  better  than  excessive  moisture 
and  considerable  quantities  of  pears 
are  being  produced  in  Nebraska  this 
year. 

The  principal  exhibitors  were  Ray 
W.  Hesseltine  of  Peru,  who  showed  a 
fine  individual  and  county  display; 
Marshall  Brothers  of  Arlington;  A.  G. 
Shubert  of  Shubert;  and  Camp  & 
Chambers  of  Bennett  and  Cheney.  All 
exhibited  large  individual  collections 
and  also  represented  their  respective 
counties  with  fine  collections. 

One  noticeable  feature  was  the  uni 
formity  in  size,  color  and  conditions 
between  fruit  from  Washington  county 
in  northeast  Nebraska  to  Richardson 
county  in  the  extreme  southeastern 
part  of  the  state.  Ordinarily  the  un 
developed  fruit  shown  at  the  fair 
shows  considerable  difference  in  its 
maturity  from  these  different  sections 
but  this  year  the  extreme  conditions 
seems  to  have  prevailed  alike  in  all 
parts  of  eastern  Nebraska  and  the 
fruit  is  just  about  as  far  advanced  in 
northeastern  Nebraska  as  farther 
south. 

The  principal  winners  were  Ray  W. 
Hesseltine  of  Peru,  Velvick  &  Whit 
ticker  of  Brownville,  A.  G.  Shubert 
of  Shubert,  Marshall  Brothers  of 
Arlington,  C.  B.  Camp  of  Cheney,  and 
Val  Keyser  of  Wyoming. 


Fruit  as  Food 

Fruit  is  nature's  tonic.   While  fruits 
do  not  contain  muscle  and  bone  build 
ing  material  in  such  proportions  as 
meats  and  grains,  they  have  a  con 
siderable  value  in  this  respect.  The 
principal  value  of  fruit  as  a  food, 
however,  is  its  toneing  effect  upon  the 
system:    Fruit  juices  are  blood  puri 
flers.    People  who  eat  fruit  rpgularly 


as  a  daily  diet  are  seldom  troubled 
with  indigestion.  The  adage  "An 
apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away" 
is  a  true  one.  Parents  will  find  their 
doctor  bills  very  small  if  the  children 
have  the  advantage  of  a  fruit  garden 
and  orchard  for  a  daily  supply  of 
fresh  fruits  during  the  season,  and 
are  furnished  with  an  apple  or  two 
a  day  during  the  winter  months. 
Meats  and  grains  tend  to  clog  the 
system,  while  fruits  are  great  factors 
in  eliminating  wastes  and  refuse. 

Dr.  Kellog  of  the  famous  Battle 
Creek  sanitarium  has  the  following 
to  say  in  defense  of  fruit  as  a  diet: 
"Fruits  have  an  advantage  over  all 
other  foods  in  that  they  furnish  to  the 
system,  in  a  completely  digested  form, 
ready  for  immediate  assimilation, 
such  material  as  is  needed  to  re- 
enforce  muscular  energy.  To  this 
fact  is  due  the  refreshment  which  is 
so  promptly  afforded  by  fruit  juices 
when  one  is  tired,  and  the  craving 
for  juicy  fruits  under  such  circum- 
stances. Most  juicy  fruits  furnish 
not  only  water,  but  also  a  small 
amount  of  food  substance  in  the  form 
of  sugar,  which  is  taken  at  once  into 
the  blood,  and  being  carried  to  the 
muscles,  replenishes  the  stores  of 
energy  which  have  been  reduced  by 
activity,  and  so  brings  refreshment 
and  re-enforcement  of  vigor  and 
strength. 

"Fruits  also  aid  the  digestion  of 
other  foods  by  promoting  the  forma- 
tion of  gastric  juice,  and  particularly 
the  production  of  pepsin.  Another 
advantage  afforded  by  the  use  of  fruits 
is  the  fact  that  fruit  acids  readily 
destroy  nearly  all  germs.  Cholera 
germs,  and  other  germs  likely  to 
produce  acute  diseases,  are  quickly 
killed  by  coming  in  contact  with 
diluted  solution  of  Citric  acid  and 
Malic  acids.  Lemon  or  sour  apple 
juice  destroys  germs  almost  instantly. 
The  germs  which  grow  in  the  stomach 
are  all  quickly  killed  when  placed  in 
the  pure  juice  of  fresh  fruit. 

"This  explains  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  apple  cure,  the  grape  cure,  the 
peach  cure,  and  various  other  fruit 
cures  which  have  been  for  many 
years  practiced  in  Switzerland  and 
other  portions  of  Europe,  and  have 
more  recently  been  employed  in  Cali- 
fornia, Ohio,  and  other  states." 

Apples  Kept  Well 
The  Falls  City  Journal  tells  how 
one  Richardson  county  farmer  kept 
apples  of  the  1912  crop  in  good  con- 
dition up  to  the  first  of  September 
this  year.  Here  is  the  story:  "J.  E. 
Burk,  living  on  the  Niemyer  farm 
northeast  of  Falls  City,  brought  to 
town  Saturday  four  apples  of  the 
1912  crop.  The  Winesap  and  Genits 
were  in  such  condition  that  they 
could  be  eaten  with  relish.  The  Ben 
Davis  and  Gano  were  sound,  and  were 
in  good  condition  for  cooking.  These 
apples  were  kept  in  a  wine  cellar 
twenty  feet  deep.  Mr.  Burk  says  that 
they  have  been  using  1912  apples  all 
summer,  and  that  there  is  about  a 
bushel  still  on  hand.  He  has  new 
apples  also.  He  has  never  before 
been  able  to  keep  apples  from  the 
preceding  season  until  September  a 
but  perhaps  this  is  because  of  the 
extra  deep  cellar.' 


LARGE  TREE  IMPORTATIONS 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  3,779,041 
growing  trees  and  15,040  pounds  of 
tree  seeds  were  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Included  among  the 
trees  are  valuable  species  that  do  not 
grow  in  the  United  States  and  can  be 
bought  more  cheaply  abroad.  The 
tree  seeds  imported  are  used  largely 
in  reforesting  land,  although  some 
are  used  for  ornamental  planting  on 
individual  estates.  The  largest  ex- 
ports to  this  country  are  from  France, 
Germany  is  second  and  Holland  third. 

Evergreens,  such  as  pines,  spruces 
and  firs,  and  broad-leaf  plants — oaks, 
maples  and  others — are  the  chief  trees 
and  shrubs  imported.  A  large  part 
of  the  stock  is  of  foreign  origin,  but 
some  specially  selected  forms  of  our 
native  trees  have  been  developed  by 
cultivators  abroad  until  they  are  de- 
sirable to  tree  growers  here.  Many 
thousand  pounds  of  seed  of  perennial 
and  annual  plants,  bulbs  and  fruit 
stock  are  imported,  besides  the  large 
quantity  of  tree  seeds. 


The  secretary  of  agriculture  has 
announced  the  free  grazing  of»  2,500 
head  of  sheep  upon  the  Bitter  Root 
national  forest,  in  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana, in  order  to  assist  in  an  experi- 
ment to  trap  the  deadly  spotted  fever 
tick. 


Rearing  Intelligent  Voters 


Instinctively  the  young  man  pushes 
forward  and  strives  to  better  himself 
and  his  condition.  It  is  an  inherent 
tendency  among  the  youthful  to  voice 
radical  sentiments.  The  more  mtaure 
and  (self-styled)  sagacious  person 
scoffs  at  youth  and  waves  aside  its 
words  with  the  comment — "The  fool- 
hardy schemes  of  a  hair-brained 
boy."  Today  our  politics,  religion, 
business,  and  now  even  our  farming 
are  becoming  imbued  with  these  erst- 
while despised  progressive  methods 
instilled  by  an  influx  of  younger  men 
into  our  industries. 

Skeptical  though  many  of  us  are, 
do  we  as  a  people  sadly  shake  our 
heads  and,  solemnly  glancing  at  each 
other,  slowly  tap  our  foreheads  with 
the  end  of  a  distended  forefinger 
silently,  or  in  the  time-honored 
method  apply  the  sobriquet  "Nutty?" 
No,  you  and  I  gladly  welcome  this 
sudden  change  in  affairs,  and  well  we 
may,  for  experience  has  readily 
proved  ite  wisdom.  Progress  is  not 
revolutionary,  but  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  every  law  of  nature. 

Just  now  the  farmer  is  becoming 
further  shocked  because  the  rural 
welfare  workers  and  advanced  stu- 
dents of  agricultural  conditions  point 
out  to  him  the  necessity  of  taking 
"a  hand  in  politics."  No  sudden  drop- 
ping of  the  farm  labors  and  imme- 
diate assumption  of  the  role  of 
street-corner  politician  is  advocated. 
But  a  thorough  and  business-like 
study  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
the  moves  of  our  candidates  for  and 
incumbents  of  political  offices,  a 
checker  on  our  state  legislatures,  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  what  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  laws  by  the 
farmer,  and  last  of  all,  a  suitable 
means  of  co-operation  whereby  the 
force  of  the  farmer  may  be  felt,  are 
the  things  that  the  thinkers  of  the 
day  are  asking  the  farmers,  including 
you  and  me.  to  do. 

To  dwell  at  length  upon  this  point 
would  appear  idiotic,  for  but  a  few 
moments'  reflection  upon  the  present 
state  of  affairs  will  readily  decide  for 
each  individual  farmer  the  wisdom  of 
the  rural  uplifters'  words.  Ttet  this 
is  a  means  to  ameliorate  the  present 
conditions  cannot  be  denied,  for  re- 
peatedly it  has  been  proved  that  the 
ignorant  and  uninformed  always 
suffer  at  the  expense  of  their  more 
fortunate  fellows. 

Boys  Unprepared  for  Ballot 

But  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
what  inadequate  preparation  we  give 
our  boys  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  citizens  and  the  exercise  of 
their  suffrage  franchise?  Did  you  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  political  game?  Did 
you,  when  you  first  walked  into  the 
voting  booth,  know  why  you  placed 
the  cross-mark  after  each  candidate's 
name?  Did  you  know  that  the  Hon. 
W.  E.  R.  Slick,  demopublican  candi- 
date for  congress  from  your  district, 
was  closely  connected  with  the  stove- 
pipe trust  in  the  form  of  heavy 
stockholder  and  director? 

Did  you  at  that  time  have  any  idea 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  strife  between 
the  two  political  parties?  Did  you 
know  why  candidates  arrayed  them- 
selves on  the  two  sides  of  the  field? 
These,  and  thousands  of  other  ques- 
tions fired  point-blank  at  you  or  at 
any  other  man,  be  he  day-laborer  or 
railroad  president,  cannot  for  the 
greatest    part   be    answered    in  the 
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affirmative — unless  your  veracity  has 
been  strained  to  the  point  where  it 
has  become  hopelessly  warped. 

Are  you  seeing  to  it  that  your  boy 
is  receiving  the  proper  education 
that  will  enable  him  to  ans-«  er  these 
questions  as  he  should?  Do  you,  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  take 
sufficient  interest  in  the  training  of 
your  children  to  see  that  they  are 
directed  into  the  proper  channels  to 
make  them  better  men  and  women? 

Long  since  we  became  obsessed 
with  a  race-suicide  hallucination. 
That  is  the  least  of  our  troubles.  The 
cry  should  not  be  for  a  wholesale 
increase  in  the  output  of  young  hope- 
fuls, but  a  quality  test  applied  to 
those  we  already  have  is  what  we 
need.  Early  marriages  and  large 
families  are  breeders  of  democracy 
and  their  manifold  virtues  are  not  to 
be  overlooked,  but  the  livestock 
breeder  and  farmer  that  would  scoff 
at  the  motto  "Quantity,  not  quality," 
should  at  least  be  consistent  in  at- 
tending to  that  far  greater  duty  in 
life  —  the  development  of  a  higher 
type  of  posterity. 

Sickly  School  Civics 

Have  you  ever  examined  the  sickly 
little  volume  of  "civics"  which  the 
overseers  of  our  splendid  school  sys- 
tem hand  out  to  your  boy  in  the 
eighth  grade  when  it  is  thought  the 
proper  time  to  cram  into  his  already 
overstocked  head  a  "foundation" 
bunch  of  facts  dealing  with  the  in- 
tricate mechanism  of  government? 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  take  up  the 
study  of  the  little  book  yourself? 
Try  it  once,  and  you  will  be  aston- 
ished to  see  how  quickly  ycu  realize 
that  Young  America  is  entitled  to  a 
little  sympathy  when  he  tries  to 
shirk  his  studies.  This  is  not  meant 
to  cast  any  aspersions  on  the  gov- 
ernment or  on  the  boy,  but  merely  to 
illustrate  how  the  "elementary"  study 
of  civil  government  is  forced  down 
the  throat  of  poor  Willie. 

What  does  Willie  care  about  the 
kind  of  government  they  have  in 
China?  What  does  he  care  about  the 
technicalities  of  governmental  super- 
vision of  foreign  countries?  Let  him 
have  a  chance  to  study  the  method 
of  ruling  his  home  state  or  county 
first.  Do  you  commence  the  study 
of  mathematics  with  quadratic  equa- 
tions0 Then  why  not  let  little  Willie 
begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder? 
Does  he  know  how  his  home  town- 
ship is  governed?  Does  he  know  why 
a  certain  clique  has  been  able  to 
dominate  the  board  for  the  past 
decade? 

You  admit  that  there  is  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  in  the  political  arena 
right  at  home,  but  does  your  boy 
know  it?  Did  you  know  it  when  you 
were  his  age,  so  that  when  you 
reached  maturity  you  were  able  to 
line  up  on  the  right  side?  Why  not 
teach  the  boy  these  things,  that  he 


may  be  aware  of  the  pitfalls  and  do 
his  fellow-men  a  real  service  when 
he  is  able  to  embellish  his  ballot  with 
cross-marks? 

Begin  Near  Home 

But  to  return  to  the  civics  book: 
Why  didn't  it  take  up  some  subject 
of  such  nature  that  the  boy  might  be 
able  to  grasp  the  situation  immedi- 
ately and  not  lose  his  interest  beyond 
any  possibility  of  regaining  it?  The 
secret  of  successful  teaching  lies  in 
the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  get  the 
pupil's  interest  and  to  hold  it.  Then 
why  not  get  Willie's  interest  by  plac- 
ing before  his  embryonic  mind  an 
enticing  and  effective  means  of 
studying  the  subject? 

It  is  only  by  development  that  the 
brain  is  enabled  to  cope  with  the 
bigger  problems,  and  to  overload  this 
much-abused  but  highly  efficient  organ 
is  to  terminate  its  possibilities  in  a 
premature  death.  Then  let  our  edu- 
cators apply  the  system  of  teaching 
mathematics,  the  only  definite  study 
in  the  whole  universe,  to  every  other 
subject  in  the  curriculum.  First  let 
Willie  learn  why  and  how  there  is  a 
township  board  to  spend  its  meagre 
share  of  the  taxes,  then  let  him  ad- 
vance to  a  study  of  the  county  board 
of  supervisors  or  commissioners,  and 
so  on — but  always  up,  not  down. 

Is  this  an  unreasonable  demand? 
When  you  engage  a  man  to  perform 
a  delicate  piece  of  work  and  one  that 
requires  skill,  you  want  a  man  that 
is  competent.  When  men  are  hired 
to  fill  $25,000  positions  they  have  to 
be  able  to  "deliver  the  goods."  Then 
why  is  it  not  as  imperative  that  the 
man  who  has  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
our  government,  the  man  who  has  as 
much  to  say  as  you  and  I,  should  be 
required  to  be  mentally  fit  to  perform 
his  duty? 

Pnrging  Politics 

Leaf  through  a  number  of  news- 
papers of  the  day  and  attempt  to  find 
one  free  from  a  political  story  telling 
of  some  recently  unearthed  graft. 
True,  they  deal  chiefly  with  the  affairs 
of  the  larger  cities,  but  nevertheless 
our  congress  and  various  state  legis- 
latures are  by  no  means  immune 
from  the  ravages  of  the  muckraker 
and  the  anti-vice  crusader.  Perusing 
these  journals,  you  solemnly  shake 
your  head  with  that  "The-world-is- 
growing-worse"  expression  on  your 
face. 

But  really,  have  you  ever  stopped 
to  figure  out  why  there  is  so  much 
graft  to  bring  to  the  surface?  Have 
you  ever  pondered  over  the  problem 
and  wondered  how  you  could  aid  in 
the  purging?  Possibly  you  have 
always  voted  conscientiously  and 
with  the  welfare  of  your  nation  in 
mind,  but  are  you  enlightening  your 
boy  on  these  subjects  and  taking  him 
into  your  confidence? 

If  we  as  a  class  ever  wish  to  "get 
through"  the   amount  of  legislation 


for  which  we  are  continually  asking 
and  bewailing  that  we  do  not  receive, 
we  must  take  different  steps  to  get 
it.  If  it  is  so  vital  that  we  enact  these 
laws,  let  us  work  for  them.  And  if 
we  intend  to  work,  let  us  do  so  in  the 
proper  way.  Unless  a  sufficient  show- 
ing is  made  with  the  ballot  to  indicate 
the  crystallization  of  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  these  things,  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  such  measures  in  our 
legislative  assemblies  is  not  truly 
indicative  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
Must  Train  Voters 

If  you  wish  to  see  your  rights  pro- 
tected, and  likewise  those  of  your 
posterity,  see  to  it  that  the  proper 
means  are  carried  out  to  accomplish 
these  ends.  If  you  want  your  son  to 
perform  his  duty  as  a  citizen  as  con- 
scientiously as  you  have  done  and 
are  doing,  see  to  it  that  he  receives 
training  that  will  enable  him  to  do 
this  thing.  If  you  want  education, 
as  meted  out  by  the  public  school 
system,  to  do  full  justice  to  your  boy, 
see  to  it  that  his  teachers  give  him 
more  training  along  the  lines  of 
democratic  government. 

Think  these  matters  over,  at  least, 
and  judge  for  yourself  whether  or 
not  a  proper  training  is  being  given 
the  future  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  as  a  nation  ever  wish 
to  achieve  brilliant  success  because 
of  our  democracy,  then  let  us  see  that 
the  people  rule,  and  rule  intelligently. 
You,  as  a  responsible  unit  in  the 
system,  have  this  task  on  your 
shoulders,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to 
perform  your  duty. 


WEEVIL  NOT  SPREADING 

The  spread  of  the  alfalfa  weevil  has 
not  progressed  over  any  great  range 
of  territory  since  last  year,  as  far  as 
the  employees  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine. This  does  not  prove,  however, 
that  there  will  be  no  further  spread 
of  this  pest.  So  far  as  known  it  is 
still  restricted  to  northern  Utah, 
southeastern  Idaho  and  southwestern 
Wyoming.  Although  it  has  been 
rumored  that  the  insect  was  being 
distributed  in  freight  cars,  passenger 
coaches  and  Pullman  cars,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  such  is  the 
case. 

In  order  to  combat  the  alfalfa 
weevil  the  department  of  agriculture 
has  brought  over  from  Italy,  France 
and  Switzerland  many  thousands  of 
parasites  of  different  species  which  it 
is  believed  have  kept  the  weevil  from 
becoming  a  serious  pest  in  the  alfalfa 
districts  in  those  countries.  These 
parasites  have  been  distributed  in  the 
infested  regions  in  this  country  with 
the  idea  of  establishing  them  here 
permanently.  In  addition  to  develop- 
ing the  parasites  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing the  alfalfa  weevil  the  department 
is  conducting  a  number  of  field  ex- 
periments that  have  given  good  re- 
sults in  the  badly  infested  sections. 
Some  of  the  alfalfa  growers  have 
been  able  to  secure  a  larger  annual 
yield  of  hay  than  they  did  before  the 
pest  appeared. 

This  report  is  encouraging  to  Ne- 
braska farmers  and  holds  out  the 
hope  that  the  weevil  will  not  become 
a  serious  pest  in  this  section. 


Nebraska  sweet  corn  canneries 
made  a  very  short  run  this  year. 
Evidently  our  canned  corn  will  come 
higher  this  winter. 


THREE  RURAL  SCHOOL  HOUSES  IN  NEBRASKA.    WHICH  ENCOURAGES  THE  HIGHEST  CIVIC  IDEALS? 
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Experts  Prove  Lehigh  Best 


Save  your  corn  from  mice.  Build  the  foundation  of  your  corn-crib 

with  concrete.  Lasts  forever  and  no  repairs  ever  needed.  But  choose 
thecement  wisely  because  good  ooncrete  work  dependson  the  quality  of  the  cement. 


Specify  Lehigh — the  same  as  experts 
and  contractors  do  —  and  you  take  no 
chances.  Innurnerabh?  tests  will  prove 
Lehigh  high  in  tensile  strength  and  al- 
ways uniform  in  color.  It  isbeyond  ques- 
tion the  cement  for  any  and  all  farm  uses — 
bouses,  barns,  silos,  corn  -  crib  foundations, 
steps,  walks,  fence  posts,  hog  and  poultry  bouses, 
watering  troughs,  etc. 


Send  for  Book 

that  shows  pictures,  plans,  directions 
and  specifications  for  over  30  practical 
uses  of  concrete  on  the  farm.  "The 
Modern  Farmer"  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  books  on  concrete  ever 
published.  Send  for  it  today. 
Address :  107 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO,  'SSSS^S&WlSX 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


SAVE  50%  ON  A  NEW  HOME! 

5 ,00  0  Building  Material  Offers , 
in  New  Gordon-Van  Tine  Catalog 


Our  present  prices  are  50  per  cent  under  the 
market.   The  new  Gordon  -Van  Tine  Building  Ma- 
terial Catalog,  with  5,000  bargain  offers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  mails.   If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  this 
great  sale  of  Guaranteed  Building  Material  enables  you 
to  make  a  clean-cut  saving  of  from  S500  to  $1,500.  If  you 
are  going  to  repair  or  remodel,  build  a  new  barn,  poultry 
house,  garage,  or  do  any  kind  of  building,  send  for  the  big 
FREE  Catalog.    We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction.  Three  big  banks  behind  that  guarantee. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 


for  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  etc.— the  most  complete, 
practical  and  artistic  plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing 
from  $600  to  $6,000.  We  will  not  only  save  you  from  $500  to 
_,500  on  the  material  to  build  a  house,  but  will  furnish, 
FREE  OF  COST,  a  full  set  of  Architect's  Blue  Print 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  any  house  you  select  from 
Gordon -Van  Tine  Plan  Book.  Enclose  10  cents  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  this  magnificent  book. 
Don't  put  off  writing  for  the  big  Catalog  with  over 
",000  money-saving  offers  on  Building  Material 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

SI 69  Case  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa 


m  appleton 


Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.   This  sim- 
r  'pie,  reliable  machine  does  it. 
Cuts  or  shreds  the  stalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 

GUARANTEED 

size  for  size,  under  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
ay  other  machine  husker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas- 
ier and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Husker  Book 
tells  all  about  it.   Send  for  free  copy  today. 
\    APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  567  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111. 


•4-6-8  ROLL  SIZES 


HARTE  STING  CANE  SEED 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Back  in  the 
good  old  days  when  time  was  a  neg- 
ligible quantity  father  used  to  gather 
in  the  neighboring  boys,  and,  arming 
them  with  paring  knives,  proceed  to 
harvest  the  cane  Deed  crop.  It  took 
a  good  hand  to  top  one  and  one-half 
acres  a  day,  and  counting  the  tying 
up  into  bundles  and  the  threshing  it 
was  rather  expensive  seed.  An  ad- 
vance over  our  old-fashioned  way  was 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  a  new  comer 
who  rigged  up  a  one-row  cutter  that 
was  attached  to  the  side  of  the  wagon 
in  such  a  way  that  when  he  cut  a 
tableful  of  heads  they  could  be  pushed 
off  into  the  wagon  bed. 

A  still  later  improvement  was  to 
cut,  bind  and  shock  the  cane,  and 
then  cut  off  the  heads  with  knives. 
Where  a  farmer  has  much  cane  seed 
to  harvest  this  last  method  runs  up 
expense  too  rapidly.  Last  year  I  had 
about  thirty  acres  of  seed  cane  to 
harvest,  and  not  having  a  binder  we 
tried  using  the  header.  At  the  outset 
we  tried  running  the  header  at  a 
height  of  three  feet,  cutting  a  plat- 
form full  and  stopping  to  set  it  up 
each  time.  That  was  very  tedious, 
and  the  stuff  had  to  be  handled  again 
before  threshing. 

Next  the  platform  was  raised  six 
inches  and  the  stalks  run  into  the 
wagon  bed  arranged  for  the  purpose, 
just  like  heading  wheat.  Even  though 
many  of  the  stalks  were  headed  four 
feet  long,  they  elevated  all  right,  and 
didn't  stack  so  badly,  either.  Upon 
raising  the  platform  to  four  feet  the 
elevator  roller  cut  out  the  coupling 
on  the  drive  rod  and  we  couldn't  use 
the  elevator.  Then  we  tried  using  the 
header  as  in  the  first  instance  except 
that  we  didn't  try  to  keep  the  heads 
in  order.  When  the  platform  was  full 
we  dumped  it  off  in  a  pile. 

This  worked  very  well,  or  it  would 
have  if  the  stacks  had  been  at  more 
convenient  points.  I  believe  that  two 
men  could  head  and  stack  about  ten 
acres  a  day,  or  perhaps  more,  of 
twenty-bushel  sorghum  in  this  way. 
One  five-acre  patch  we  headed  by  run- 
ning all  the  way  through  without 
emptying  the  platform  and  dumping 
at  the  ends.  This  piece  was  cut  in 
less  than  half  a  day;  it  made  about 
ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  do  not  believe  that  where  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  after  frost 
cutting  any  kind  of  sorghum,  except 
kafir,  with  a  header  is  any  harder 
on  the  machine  than  cutting  wheat 
— this,  of  course,  when  the  platform 
is  not  run  at  a  height  of  more  than 
three  feet,  its  real  limit. 

This  was  the  first  job  of  threshing 
cane  seed  that  we  had  had  done,  and 
we  believed  the  threshers  when  they 
said  it  would  be  hard  on  the  sepa- 
rator, and  especially  on  the  racks. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  job  went 
off  eaiser  than  many  jobs  of  grain 
threshing,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  amount  of  fuel  required,  and 
ease  on  the  machine.  If  the  racks  of 
the  separator  had  to  be  overhauled 
on  account  of  the  job  it  was  only  after 
the  machine  had  been  used  to  thresh 
a  lot  of  wheat  following  our  joh. 

From  the  financial  standpoint  it  was 
not   such    a    bad   venture    for  the 


"You'll  Find  No  More  Fault 
With  the  Bakin'  Marm" 

That's  right— Father,  Mother,  the  children  and  the  hired  girl  will  find  a 
new  pleasure  in  "good  eatings"  out  of  a  Majestic  oven.  Riveted,  air-tight  joints 
and  seams— that  stay  so,  always— and  a  body  lined  with  pure  asbestos  board 
give  a  dependable  baking  heat  (saving  W/the  usual  fuel)  which  has  made  the 
Majestic  a  universal  favorite.  If  you  are  considering  a  new  range— better  6ee 
the  Great  Majestic  at  nearest  dealer's  (you'll  find  one  in  nearly  every  county  j 
in  40  states)  and  compare  carefully  all  others  with  the 


Great 


lestic 


Malleable  and  D  JtA 
Charcoal  Iron  KStllgt? 

A  Perfect  Baker— A  Fuel  Saver 

Yon  can  «ave  the  cost  of  a  Majestic  in  fuel-saving  alone. 

Outwears  Three  Ordinary  Ranges 

ONLY  range  made  of  mallealbe  iron  and  chare 


m 


-A 


.  .areoal  iron. 

Charcoal  iron  WON' 2'  RUST  LIKE  STEEL— malleable 
iron  can't  break.  Contains  greatest  improvement  ever  put 
in  a  range — increasing  strengt  h  and  wear  of  a  Great  Majes> 
tic  more  than  300&  at  a  point  where  other  ranges  arc  weak  - 
St— many  other  exclusive  features.   Ask  to  see  it. 

All  Copper  Movable  Reservoir 

Reservoir  in  d-'rect  contact  with  fire,  heats 
through  copper  pocket  stamped  from  one  piece —  * 
exclusive  patented  features.  OvenrThermonieter — 
accurate  all  the  time.  All  doors  drop  down  and  form 
rigid  shelves.  Open  end  ask  pan — ventilated  ask  pit — 
ask  cup.  Any  Alajcciic  dealer  can  furnish  any  size  or 
style  Majestic  Range  with  or  without  legs.  Write 
today  for  booklet.    Range  Comparison." 

Majestic  Manufacturing  Company, 

Dept.  28  St.  Louw,  Mo. 


threshers,  either.  They  received  8 
cents  a  bushel  and  run  out  more 
bushels  an  hour  than  when  threshing 
grain.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  thresh 
cane  that  isn't  dry.  The  grain  does 
not  thresh  well,  and  besides  it  will 
heat  when  stored.  C.  EOLLES. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


PAINTING  FOR  FARMERS 

Paint  is  desirable  for  all  frame 
buildings.  It  not  only  improves  their 
appearance,  but  adds  greatly  to  their 
durability.  Many  persons  seem  to 
have  the  impression  that  paint  is  used 
more  for  ornament  than  to  increase 
the  life  of  the  building,  and,  therefore, 
are  not  much  concerned  in  its  use. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  applica- 
tion of  paint  to  wood  closes  the  pores 
of  the  wood  and  prevents  it  from 
drying  out  and  rotting,  or  when  ap- 
plied to  steel  machinery  it  prevents 
rust  and  adds  to  the  life  of  the 
machine. 

The  cost  of  painting  is  so  small 
compared  with  the  results  to  be  ob- 
tained from  it  that  it  is  unprofitable 
for  the  farmer  to  neglect  to  use  it. 
Any  farmer  can  do  his  own  painting. 
It  is  a  simple  operation  and  requires 
but  little  equipment.  Paint  may  be 
mixed  by  the  farmer  if  care  is  taken 
to  select  the  proper  ingredients.  A 
press  notice  on  painting,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, gives  the  following  precautions 
and  directions  for  the  painter  to! 
observe: 

"Do  not  use  any  paint,  containing 
compounds  of  lead,  about  stables  or 
outbuildings  where  the  fumes  of  de- 
caying organic  matter  occur,  since 
these  gases  are  likely  to  darken  the 
lead  paints.  Do  not  use  with  lead 
compounds  any  pigment  that  may 
liberate  compounds  of  sulphur.  For 
example,  ultra-marine  blue  white, 
which  contains  sulphur  in  a  form  in 
which  it  may  be  set  free,  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  very  permanent  blue  and 
may  be  used  with  zinc  white,  but 
should  not  be  used  with  white  lead 
or  any  other  lead  pigments.  Prussian 
blue,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  con- 
tain sulphur  and  may  be  used  with 
lead  pigments. 

"Remember  that  turpentine  and 
benzine  are  very  inflammable  and 
especial  precautions  should  be  taken 
not  to  bring  paint  containing  these 
substances  near  any  light  or  open  fire. 

"Many  pigments  are  poisonous,  and 
the  workman  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  remove  all  paint  stains 
from  the  skin,  and  not  under  any 
circumstances  to  allow  any  paint  to 
get  into  his  mouth.  A  man  should 
not  eat  when  he  has  on  clothes  in 
which  he  has  been  painting,  or  before 
removing  all  paint  stains  from  the 
skin.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  tur- 
pentine or  benzine  to  remove  paint 
stains  from  the  hands,  but  oil  them 
thoroughly  with  linseed  oil.  or  with 
any  fatty  oil,  and  then  wash  with 
soap.  If  the  paint  has  not  been 
allowed  to  thoroughly  dry  on  the 
hands  it  will  then  come  off." 


SHELTER  FOR  IMPLEMENTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:     "Why,  ye 
we   all   know   the   tools  should 
sheltered,    but  I  get    tired  reading 
about  it  when  I  have  no  place  to  put 
them."    Now  the  man  who  said  tha 
really  has  only  a  small  buggy  she 
in  which  to  store  all  his  farm  in 
plements,  but  he,  along  with  man 
others,  have  never  learned  the  capac 
lty  of  a  small    building  in  storing 
away  implements. 

A  binder  looks  to  be  much  large 
than  a  wagon,  but  when  you  have 
removed  the  reel  and  tying  mechanise 
it  occupies  but  very  little  space.  Like 
wise  when  the  tongue  has  been  re- 
moved from  a  corn  planter  or,  in  fact, 
any  other  large  implement,  it  can  be 
stored  in  a  very  small  space.  Such 
implements  as  cultivators  may  have 
the  wheels  removed  and  put  some- 
where in  a  loft;  also  the  hay  rake. 

Some  tools  can  be  piled  on  top  ol 
others,  provided  they  are  put  away 
systematically.  The  binder  and  mower 
should  be  put  away  first,  then  the 
cultivators  and  planter,  and  last  the 
plow  and  harrow.  It  is  these  last 
that  you  are  going  to  need  first,  and 
they  should  be  where  they  can  be 
reached  without  dragging  out  the 
other  larger  tools. 

I  have  seen  the  moldboards  of 
plows  painted  to  keep  them  from 
rusting,  but  I  consider  this  a  bad 
practice,  since  it  is  more  difficult  to 
remove  the  paint  than  the  rust.  In- 
stead use  oil  or  grease  of  any  kind 
and  put  the  paint  on  the  woodwork 
H.  F.  GRINSTRAD. 

Polk  Co..  Miasouri. 
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Life  in  Town  and  Country 

By  H  H.  BURTON,  Lincoln  County 


There  are  numerous  reasons  why 
so  many  persons,  especially  those  of 
the  younger  generation,  leave  the 
farm  to  live  in  the  city.  The  chief 
reason  is  that  the  farm  land  is  owned 
by  speculators  or  well-to-do  people 
that  ask  a  high  rent  for  it — some- 
times half  of  all  the  products  of  the 
land.  They  put  their  investment 
against  that  of  the  renter,  or  in  many 
cases  ask  an  exorbitant  cash  rent. 
This  has  caused  many  renters  to 
fail,  and  has  forced  them  to  work  for 
wages.  As  wages  are  higher  in  the 
city,  they  naturally  go  there. 

The  difference  in  wages  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  movement 
from  farm  to  city.  In  the  city  a  car- 
penter draws  from  $3.50  to  $5  a  day; 
teamsters  receive  $2.50  a  day;  black- 
smiths get  from  $3  to  $4;  and  clerks 
in  stores  get  around  $100  a  month. 
When  we  compare  the  wages  paid  on 
the  farm  it  is  no  wonder  that  young 
persons  who  have  no  land  of  their 
own  move  to  the  city.  A  piano  tuner 
worked  a  short  half  day  on  our  piano 
and  charged  us  $5.  A  painter  demands 
from  $3.50  to  $5  a  day;  a  stone  or 
brick  mason  from  $4  to  $5;  and  even 
our  district  school  teachers  draw 
$2.50  a  day  for  seven  hours'  work. 

Some  will  say  that  the  work  I  have 
mentioned  is  largely  skilled  labor.  If 
a  man  has  spent  most  of  his  life  on 
a  farm,  isn't  he  as  skilled  a  workman 
as  his  brother  who  has  worked  at  the 
carpenter's  or  blacksmith's  trade  for 
a  few  years?  The  difference  is  not 
due  to  the  degree'  of  skill.  The  men 
in  the  city  are  organized  into  unions, 
while  the  skilled  farmer  works  in 
open  competition,  competing  with  all 
farmers.  Opportunities  for  men  to 
work  for  themselves  become  less 
every  year  and  there  are  more  persons 
dependent  upon  someone  else.  The 
farms  grow  larger,  the  ownership 
rests  in  fewer  hands,  and  more  hired 
labor  is  employed  through  the  crop 
season,  as  that  is  cheaper  than  rent- 
ing the  land  to  a  man  for  a  year  and 
allowing  him  to  make  at  least  his 
living. 

Rural  Recreation 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  amuse- 
ments in  the  rural  districts.  What 
forms  of  entertainment  are  there  for 
the  young  folks  of  the  farm?  We  see 
our  young  persons  look  forward  to 
Saturday  afternoon  as  a  time  of 
amusement,  and  possibly  at  the  little 
country  town  a  baseball  or  basketball 
game  will  be  played.  From  there 
they  go  to  a  dance  or  a  picture  show 
or  see  some  traveling  troupe  that 
has  come  to  town  to  pick  up  a  few 
hundred  odd  quarters.  But  how  is  it 
with  the  young  folks  of  the  city  with 
churches  close  to  their  doors,  the 
Christian  Endeavor  society,  the  re- 
citals at  the  colleges,  lectures  by 
great  men,  and  ample  facilities  for 
getting  to  and  from  these  places? 
Then  I  might  mention  baseball, 
basketball,  tennis  and  other  sports, 
and  lastly  the  theaters,  parks  and 
swimming  pools. 

The  difference  between  the  schools 
in  the  country  and  city  is  very 
marked.  In  many  countiy  school 
districts,  school  Is  held  for  only  six 
months  during  the  year,  and  young, 
inexperienced  teachers  are  employed, 
while  in  the  city,  experienced,  well 
informed  teachers  are  employed  to 
teach  a  full  term  of  nine  months.  The 
city  schools  are  carefully  graded  and 


managed.  Modern  improvements  make 
them  much  more  sanitary  than  the 
country  school. 

Keeping  Tidy 

Another  thing  that  the  young 
people  dislike  is  the  untidy  appear- 
ance of  the  average  farm  home.  The 
farmer  feels  it  a  hardship  if  his  good 
wife  asks  for  a  new  yard  fence  or  to 
have  a  walk  built  from  the  kitchen 
door  to  the  milk  house  or  well.  The 
average  farmer  is  a  "tightwad"  even 
before  he  moves  to  town. 

While  a  great  many  men  that  draw 
a  good  salary  in  the  city  spend  it  all 
on  their  family  and  little  home,  living 
as  they  go,  they  take  vacations  some- 
times during  the  summer,  dress  their 
family  well  and  send  the  older  chil- 
dren to  college  to  prepare  them  for 
life.  The  farmer  often  sends  his 
sons  and  daughters  away  to  the  city, 
at  a  big  expense,  to  board  with 
strangers  and  to  be  among  strange 
associates  and  surroundings.  They 
often  lose  more  in  character  than  they 
gain  in  knowledge.  Many  farmers 
realize  this  fact  and  have  sacrificed, 
rented  or  sold  their  farms  and  moved 
to  the  city  to  educate  their  children, 
that  they  might  have  an  equal  show 
in  later  life  with  their  city  cousins. 

Neatness  in  dress  appeals  to  our 
young  people.  Every  young  person 
with  natural  self-pride  likes  to  dress 
well.  The  young  folks  of  the  city 
haven't  much  to  do  except  dress  well 
and  keep  tidy  whil.e  those  of  the 
country  have  their  usual  loutine  of 
labor  to  perform — cows  to  milk,  hogs 
to  slop,  horses  to  feed  and  curry,  and 
a  thousand  odd  jobs  to  do,  compelling 
them  to  get  sunburned,  and  making  it 
impossible  to  keep  their  hands  smooth 
and  their  ears  cleaned  prorerly.  The 
average  person  on  the  farm  spends 
much  less  for  clothes  than  city  people 
do.  There  is  also  a  great  contrast  in 
the  interior  furnishings  of  the  houses. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  our  best 
and  noblest  men  come  from  the 
farms.  The  old  sayings  that  "neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention"  and 
that  "experience  is  the  best  teacher" 
are  quite  true.  Boys  raised  in  idle- 
ness by  wealthy  parents  seldom  be- 
come great  men,  but  rather  the  boy 
that  is  taught  early  in  life  the  value 
of  an  education  if  it  is  used  to  uplift 
humanity.  The  boy  that  realizes  the 
great  work  before  him,  and  has  an 
ideal  to  do  all  that  he  can  for  hu- 
manity, will  be  too  busy  to  think  of 
the  trivial  things  of  life.  There  is 
enough  good  to  be  done  to  keep  us 
busy  if  we  should  live  to  be  as  old 
as  Methuseleh. 

Make  Farm  Homes  Inviting 

The  farm  homes  should  be  as  in- 
viting as  those  of  the  city  and  more 
wholesome  amusements  should  be 
provided  for  rural  communities.  Bet- 
ter rural  schools  and  high  schools 
could  be  built  and  better  church 
facilities  afforded.  Many  farmers 
skimp  themselves  and  thtir  family 
and  live  in  a  little  crowded  house. 
They  let  the  stock  go  without  shelter 
and  keep  the  children  out  of  school 
to  do  the  farm  work.  When  the  value 
of  land  rises  and  rent  soars  high, 
they  rent  the  farm  to  their  sons-in- 
law,  move  to  town  and  build  a  modern 
house.  Then  they  buy  a  motor  car 
and  enjoy  life,  thinking  how  foolish 
they  had  been  and  wishing  they  had 
managed  differently  and  spent  part 


of  their  money  when  it  would  have 
done  the  most  good. 

There  are  other  people  that  stay  on 
the  farm  and  keep  digging  away  and 
accumulating  wealth  as  if  they  could 
take  it  with  them  into  eternity.  They 
keep  it  all  from  their  children  who 
probably  have  helped  make  it,  and 
finally  their  grandchildren  enjoy  the 
estate  more  than  their  own  children. 
Making  hay  while  the  sun  shines  is 
a  good  rule,  but  we  should  rest  on 
rainy  days  and  finish  before  the  sun 
goes  down. 


LATE  CULTIVATION  OF  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  July 
2  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  refer- 
ence was  made  to  Bulletin  135  of  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  regard- 
ing the  late  cultivation  of  corn.  This 
had  reference  to  the  cultivation  of 
corn  after  it  becomes  too  tall  to  work 
with  the  ordinary  straddle  cultivator. 
Our  experiment  station  people  seem 
to  believe  that  late  cultivation  is  not 
always  effective  in  increasing  yields, 
but  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
come  to  northwest  Boyd  county  I  be- 
lieve they  will  change  their  minds 
regarding  cultivation  with  one-horse, 
between-the-row  machines.  I  do  not 
want  to  argue  with  them,  but  I  have 
proof  that  they  can  see  with  their 
own  eyes  if  they  desire. 

I  use  a  machine  that  is  called  a 
dust-mulcher.  This  consists  of  sev- 
eral planks  nailed  together  so  they 
lack  a  little  of  touching  the  corn- 
stalks in  the  rows  on  each  side. 
Sixty-penny  nails  are  driven  into 
them  slantwise,  thus  forming  a  regu- 
lar harrow.  I  use  five  of  these  in  a 
set  and  two  men  with  ten  horses  can 
go  over  100  acres  a  day.  Of  course 
it  is  rather  hot  to  work  in  tall  corn, 
but  I  believe  it  pays. 

I  have  tried  cultivation  with  a  five- 
shovel  garden  cultivator,  but  it  cuts 
too  many  corn  roots;  in  fact,  the  corn 
started  to  wilt  immediately  after  the 
operation.  I  stopped  using  it  and 
made  the  mulchers  that  I  have  just 
described.  I  have  used  them  more 
or  less  for  the  last  five  years  and  am 
satisfied  that  they  are  the  means  of 
saving  my  corn  crop  this  season. 

Boyd  Co.  HANS  SIEH. 


IN  THE  SAND  HILLS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  What  I  have 
to  say  is  especially  for  those  that  live 
in  the  sand-hill  district  of  Nebraska. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  over  among  them 
— over  hills  and  through  valleys  and 
past  many  vacated  homesteads  with 
the  marks  of  humanity  still  on  the 
door-steps.  The  people  have  gone  to 
hunt  a  better  place,  and  do'  not 
realize  what  they  have  left,  while 
those  that  are  still  there  are  only 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  trade,  sell 
or  mortgage  their  farms  so  they  can 
get  out  of  the  hills. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  restless- 
ness? Is  the  Kinkaid  land  of  no 
value?  I  traveled  over  many  miles 
of  it  and  decided  that  what  it  lacks  is 
home-makers.  There  is  sand,  but 
there  are  also  grass  and  water — a 
fine  cattle  combination.  However, 
there  are  very  few  cattle.  The  valleys 
will  grow  .corn,  wheat  and  rye,  and 
orchards  do  well  there.  We  saw  fine, 
large  plums  and  cherries,  and  were 
told  of  a  heavy  growth  of  tame  cur- 
rants that  the  chickens  feasted  on. 

I  hope  those  who  are  left  behind 
are  home-makers,  and  that  they  will 
fence  a  garden  spot  around  their 
houses  and  will  not  be  afraid  to  shut 
the  gate  on  their  own  and  their 
neighbors'  dogs — and  then  raise  fruit 


and  flowers.  I  know  from  experience 
that  as  a  rule  the  pioneers  have  a 
hard  time.  I  have  carried  cowchips 
on  my  shoulders  for  fuel,  and  I  am 
not,  ashamed  of  it,  because  I  was 
building  a  home — one  of  the  things 
that  God  intended  woman  should  do. 

As  we  went  up  into  the  hills,  I  saw 
people  living  in  various  ways.  Some 
were  camped  along  the  railroad  in 
the  shade  of  a  boxcar  with  their  poor 
old  horses  tied  to  tre^s  along  the 
roadside.  We  talked  to  one  woman 
who  said  that  they  had  been  up  in 
Dakota  and  had  not  had  a  good  drink 
of  water  while  there.  They  were 
moving  slowly  along  until  corn  pick- 
ing time.  They  hoped  to  get  a  house 
somewhere  for  the  winter  and  send 
the  children  to  school.  As  1  looked 
at  the  bright-eyed  children  I  could 
plainly  see  why  our  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries are  overflowing.  Where 
there  is  no  home,  how  can  there  be 
love  of  home  and  home  training? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of 
the  sand  hills  are  not  aware  of  the 
opportunities  of  sub-irrigation  that 
they  have.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  farmer  above  will  get  the  most 
water.  I  sat  on  a  door  step  in  the 
shade  of  the  house  and  pushed  away 
sand  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  There 
I  found  plenty  of  moisture — and  this 
morning,  at  home,  I  put  six  pailfuls 
of  water  on  my  flower  bed  to  save  it. 

Holt  Co.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 


MAKING  POSTS  LAST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Mr.  A.  A. 
Carlson  of  Dawes  county  has  read 
my  article,  "Treating  Fence  Posts," 
in  the  July  9  issue  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  and  has  asked  for  more  in- 
formation as  to  the  value  of  carbo- 
linium  for  that  purpose. 

In  1892  I  dipped  a  number  of  com- 
mon white  pine  fence  posts,  four 
inches  by  six  inches  by  twelve  feet, 
in  carbolinium  and  set  them  in  the 
ground  about  two  and  one-half  feet. 
After  seven  or  eight  years  they  were 
taken  up  and  found  in  such  good 
condition  that  they  were  used  as 
corner  posts  in  a  large  barn.  They 
had  not  started  to  rot  at  all.  I  also 
dipped  some  common  white  cedar 
posts  at  the  same  time  and  used  them 
to  build  sheep-feeding  yards.  I  do 
not  think  that  one  of  them  has  rotted 
off  as  yet,  and  cannot  tell  how  long 
they  will  last. 

If  quite  a  number  of  posts  are  to  be 
dipped,  take  a  common  barrel  and 
pour  carbolinium  in  it  to  a  depth  of 
two  and  one-half  feet.  Then  dip  the 
ends  that  are  to  go  in  the  ground, 
allow  them  to  dry,  and  give  them 
another  dipping  in  the  same  way.  I 
dipped  mine  only  once,  however.  The 
dip  may  be  applied  successfully  with 
a  whitewash  brush.  If  the  entire 
surface  of  the  posts  is  painted  with 
this  preparation  they  will  last  longer 
and  have  a  good  color. 

Carbolinium  is  a  very  good  paint 
for  barns  and  for  board  fences  on  the 
farm.  It  may  be  bought  at  the  local 
stores  for  85  cents  a  gallon.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  wholesale  price  is.  It 
is  the  best  thing  that  I  know  of  to 
keep  lice  and  bedbugs  out  of  chicken 
houses.  We  have  used  it  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  and  paint  only  the 
inside  walls  of  the  chicken  house 
every  two  years.  Carbolinium  and 
coal  oil  can  be  mixed  half  and  half 
and  still  be  strong  enough  to  guar- 
antee success.  But  for  fence  posts 
it  should  be  used  pure. 

JOHN  P.  THIESSEN. 

Jefferson  Co. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  (In  advance)   ..fl.OC 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
within  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
us .  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 

Advertisers  Mast   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns'  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read 
ing  columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronising  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer:  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 

What  a  lot  of   plans  a 
Spoiled      long  drouth  can  spoil  for 
Flans.       farmers!  For  three  years 
farmers    in    eastern  Ne- 
braska met  with  failure  in  trying  to 
secure  a  stand  of  clover  with  small 
grain  in  the  spring.    Many  of  them 
concluded  this  year  to  try  fall  seeding. 
When  the  clover  should  have  been 
sown  the  soil  was  as  dry  as  powder. 
That  rotation  of  crops  will  have  to 
remain  suspended  for  another  year. 

A  multitude  of  Nebraska  farmers 
had  their  minds  made  up  to  sow 
alfalfa  in  August.  Wheat  or  oats 
stubble  was  to  be  plowed  for  that 
purpose  soon  after  harvest,  and  then 
•worked  down  into  a  good  seedbed. 
If  the  stubble  was  plowed  in  time  for 
seeding,  the  seed  was  not  sown,  he- 
cause  there  was  no  moisture  to  bring 
the  alfalfa  up.  As  a  consequence, 
the  acreage  of  alfalfa  in  Nebraska  has 
not  been  much  increased  this  year, 
aside  from  the  relatively  small  amount 
sown  in  the  spring. 

We  had  a  good  many  letters  in 
June  and  July  from  farmers  who  had 
concluded  to  try  for  two  crops  in  one 
year  from  a  single  piece  of  ground. 
They  related  mostly  to  sowing  rape 
or  some  other  crop  in  stubble  or  corn 
to  be  used  for  pasture  in  ihe  fall. 
The  rains  did  not  come  to  make  such 
crops  grow,  and  instead  of  two  crops 
it  has  been  nip  and  tuck  to  get  one 
crop.  The  sheep  that  were  to  have 
been  fattened  on  these  catch  crops 
have  not  been  taken  from  the  stock- 
yards. 

A  firm  resolve  was  made  by  many 
farmers  this  year  that  they  would 
plow  their  wheat  ground  early  in  the 
summer,  and  work  it  down  into  a 
first  class  seedbed  before  the  first  of 
September.  Well,  it  has  been  a  job 
to  get  the  land  plowed  at  all,  and  on 
the  first  of  September,  where  it  was 
plowed,  it  lay  like  an  ash  heap  or  a 
sea  of  clods,  depending  upon  the 
hardness  of  the  land.  The  scientific 
preparation  of  a  seedbed  for  wheat 
has  been  postponed  until  next  year. 

Farmers  that  bred  a  large  number 
of  sows  last  year  had  visions  of  a 
good  corn  crop  in  1913,  and  carloads 
of  hogs  rolling  off  to  a  good  market 
along  about  Christmas  time.  The 
pigs  came  and  grew  on  alfalfa  pas- 
ture, but  corn  is  a  short  crop.  Many 
a  farmer  will  have  to  fatten  his  shoats 
on  wheat  or  rye.  The  big  clean-up 
on  hogs  will  come  some  other  time. 

In  many  other  ways  the  plans  of 
farmers  have  been  spoiled  and  their 
regular  way  of  doing  things  badly 
broken  into.  But  it  will  raiL  again — 
indeed  it  is  raining  now  while  we 
write — the  soil  will  be  soaked,  wheat 
will  get  a  good  start  for  the  winter, 


and  next  spring  farmers  will  take  up 
farm  work  with  as  much  zeal  as  if 
the  season  of  1913  had  been  the  best 
known.  The  farmer  is  sometimes 
called  a  pessimist,  but  we  think  he 
is  the  biggest  optimist  alive. 

The  dairy  train  that  will 

A  Free  tour  northern  and  west- 
University,  ern  Nebraska  this  week 
and  next  is  run  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Nebraska 
Dairymen's  Association  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  The  university 
is  responsible  for  the  speakers.  When 
the  first  plans  'for  the  train  were 
being  made  it  was  contemplated  that 
included  in  the  list  of  speakers  would 
be  a  certain  expert  in  the  employ  of 
one  of  the  largest  centralized  cream- 
eries in  the  state. 

Now,  this  expert  is  a  man  of  ster- 
ling character,  thoroughly  informed 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  dairying. 
He  would  have  given  valuable  assist- 
ance on  the  train,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  he  would  not  have  made  any 
misuse  of  the  opportunity.  But  to 
"avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil" 
the  university  authorities  decided  to 
leave  him  off.  They  didn'v.  want  to 
place  the  university  under  obligations 
to  a  creamery  company,  or  to  have 
farmers  feel  that  the  train  was  being 
run  at  the  behest  of  those  who  want 
more  cream  to  churn. 

A  prominent  part  of  the  instruction 
on  this  train  will  be  in  regard  to  silos 
and  silage.  The  university  could  have 
had  plenty  of  help  from  silo  manu- 
facturing companies,  but,  for  the 
same  reason  that  they  did  not  take 
a  creamery  representative  along,  they 
did  not  ask  for  it.  It  should  be  of 
interest  to  farmers  to  know,  too,  that 
the  fare  of  each  speaker  on  the  dairy 
train  is  being  paid  to  the  railroads  at 
the  regular  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile. 
Not  many  years  ago  an  employe  of 
the  same  centralized  creamery  com- 
pany to  which  we  have  here  referred 
was  sent  out  by  the  university  as  a 
regular  farmers'  institute  lecturer. 
So  the  university  is  progressing. 

The  department  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension could  secure  for  farmers' 
institute  work,  without  salary,  men 
employed  by  railroads  and  manufac- 
turing companies  to  show  farmers 
how  to  produce  more.  Many  of  these 
men  are  very  capable  and  well 
trained,  and  would  do  very  credit- 
ably on  the  institute  platform.  But 
the  university  authorities  feel  that 
they  should  not  make  alliances  of  this 
kind  with  even  the  best  of  corporations. 

Farmers  should  feel  gratified  at  this 
attitude,  and  should  respond  to  it. 
Now  if  the  Armour  and  stockyards 
scholarships  were  banished  from  the 
institution,  the  university  would  be 
well  along  the  road  to  freedom. 


A  grain  dealer  who  buys 

Better  and  sells  grain  at  a  cen- 
Business.  tral  market  told  us  re- 
cently that  the  greater 
part  of  his  troubles  was  with  farmers' 
elevators.  It  is  hard  to  get  them  to 
remit  small  balances,  to  answer  let- 
ters, or  to  make  good  losses  or  short- 
ages for  which  they  are  directly 
responsible.  He  illustrated  his  re- 
marks with  this  story: 

"Not  long  ago  I  bought  a  carload 
of  corn  by  telephone  from  the  man- 
ager of  a  farmers'  elevator.  The  corn 
was  offered  to  me  at  a  figure  2  cents 
below  the  market  price  for  the  day. 
I  closed  the  deal  at  the  price  asked, 
but  later,  thinking  I  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  manager's  lack  of 
market  information,  I  added  2  cents 
a  bushel  in  making  out  the  bill.  But 
when  the  corn  arrived  it  was  red  hot 
and  spoiling.  I  lost  $200  oil  the  car. 
When  I  asked  the  manager  to  make 
the  loss  good  he  took  it  up  with  the 
directors  of  the  elevator,  but  they 
wouldn't  bear  a  cent  of  it,  nor  would 
they  return  the  extra  2  cents  a  bushel 
I  had  paid  them  above  what  we  had 
agreed  upon  by  telephone.  Any  old- 
line  or  private  grain  dealer  would 
have  paid  the  loss  without  a  word." 

This  dealer  is  an  unselfish  man, 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
among  farmers  toward  co-operation. 
His  criticism,  therefore,  instead  of 
being  a  protest  against  the  farmers 
going  into  the  grain  business,  was 
an  expression  of  regret  that  they  did 
not  use  better  business  methods.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
farmers  criticised  for  their  methods 
of  doing  business.  Business  men  fre 
quently  assert  that  farmers  are 
harder  to  deal  with  than  people  of 
any  other  large  class. 

Farmers,  in  general,  must  own  to 


slackness  in  business  methods,  such 
as  slow  decisions  when  making  pur- 
chases, tardiness  in  answering  busi- 
ness letters,  and  neglect  tc  keep  a 
record  of  transactions;  but  as  to 
honesty — well,  a  good  many  probably 
feel  that  those  who  live  in  glass 
houses  shouldn't  throw  stones.  Farm- 
ers have  so  frequently  been  "stung" 
in  one  way  and  another  that  some- 
times they  consider  themselves  jus- 
tified in  "soaking"  the  other  fellow. 
That  doesn't  track  with  the  Golden 
Rule,  however.  Admittedly  our  deal- 
ings should  be  fair  and  square  regard- 
less of  how  others  have  treated  us. 

Especially  in  their  organized  efforts 
should  farmers  strive  to  conduct  their 
business  so  honestly  and  so  well  that 
no  fault  can  be  found.  Co-operation 
-has  foes  enough  without  making  more 
by  slack  business  methods. 


We  wonder  why  read- 
The  Reading  ing  is  not  more  often 
Habit.        emphasized  as  a  means 

to  rural  contentment. 
Reading  is  not  a  cure  for  rural  de- 
population, of  course;  acquiring  the 
reading  habit  will  not  keep  all  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  after 
fledging  time.  Their  choice  of  a  life- 
work  then  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opportunity,  and  opportunity  depends 
upon  economic  conditions.  But  for 
the  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women 
living  on  farms,  reading  is  the  great- 
est of  all  diversions.  Other  things 
entertain  and  amuse  for  the  time,  but 
reading  fills  the  mind  with  food  for 
thought  and  reflection.  It  seems  to 
us  that  farm  life  demands  a  peculiar 
type  of  person — a  person  who  can  get 
along  with  himself,  can  stand  to  be 
alone.  The  only  person  who  can  do 
that  and  be  contented  is  the  one  with 
a  mind  full  of  things  to  think  about. 
Others  must  seek  the  town,  where 
they  are  not  thrown  back  upon  them- 
selves, or  spend  a  life  of  discontented 
loneliness.  Solitude  has  no  terrors 
for  the  well-read  boy  or  girl,  man  or 
woman.  So  it  seems  to  us  that  rural 
contentment  of  the  highest  type  de- 
pends upon  having  a  mind  well 
stocked  with  thought-food.  And  that 
involves  reading.  Rural  parents  can 
do  their  children  no  greater  service 
than  to  help  them  form  the  reading 
habit. 


The    Railway  Business 
Freight      Association,  an  organiza- 
Rates.       tion  composed  largely  of 
manufacturers  of  railway 
supplies,  is  urging  that  freight  rates 
should  be  advanced  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Sounds  queer,  doesn't  it?    The  faster 
your  money  goes  the  more  prosperous 
you  are. 

If  it  is  true,  however,  as  asserted 
by  this  association,  that  the  railroads 
are  being  crippled  by  lack  of  revenue 
so  they  cannot  perform  the  service 
they  should,  then  an  increase  in 
rates,  provided  it  resulted  in  improved 
service,  might  give  greater  prosperity. 
Maybe  we  are  not  spending  enough 
on  transportation  to  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  do  the  work  we  lay  upon 
them.  In  that  case  the  country  is  in 
the  same  position  as  a  farmer  would 
be  who  spent  too  little  on  his  wagons 
and  had  difficulty  with  his  haul- 
ing. Spending  more  on  transportation 
would  be  like  the  farmer  spending 
more  on  wagon  equipment. 

But  maybe  the  railroads  wouldn't 
get.  better  equipment  and  improve 
their  lines  even  with  larger  revenues. 
Larger  revenues  would  increase  the 
value  of  the  land  on  which  their  rails 
are  laid.  If  that  increase  in  value 
were  capitalized  and  dividends  paid 
upon  it  there  would  be  no  more  left 
for  new  equipment  than  now.  Earn- 
ings have  increased  in  the  past,  and 
so  have  capitalization  and  dividends. 
Before  the  people  consent  to  an  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  they  want  to 
know  whether  it  is  needed  for  im- 
provements, and,  if  so,  whether  it 
would  result  in  improvements. 


A  Jefferson  county  mer- 
Antos  Affect  chant  was  quoted  in  a 
Towns.       daily     newspaper  not 

long  ago  as  believing 
that  automobiles  are  greatly  affecting 
the  trade  of  small  country  towns. 
Farmers  owning  machines  go  more 
frequently  to  the  county  seat,  or  other 
large  towns,  where  they  find  better 
stocks  of  goods.  He  believes  the 
effect  of  automobiles  on  small  towns 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  mail  order 
houses  and  parcel  post.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted,  also,  that 
2-cent  railroad  fare  has  had  a  con 


siderable  effect  in  taking  people  to 
the  larger  towns  to  trade.  Even  the 
wives  of  country  merchants  often  go 

to  the  city  to  buy  clothing. 

Although  cheap  transportation  anl 
automobiles  may  throw  more  trade  tj 
large  towns,  they  do  not  mean  the 
death  of  small  towns.  Where  the 
trains  stop  there  will  always  be  life. 
To  that  point  farmers  must  bring 
their  grain  and  livestock,  and  there 
they  must  get  their  heavier  supplies. 
The  proportion  of  the  farmers'  trade 
held  by  small  town  merchants  will 
depend  altogether  upon  the  services 
rendered;  for  it  is  a  law  of  trade 
that,  if  given  an  opportunity,  people 
will  buy  where  they  can  get  the  most 
in  goods  and  service  for  their  money. 

The  town  exists  for  the  country  and 
not  the  country  for  the  town.  A  town 
is  useful  only  so  long  as  it  serves  the 
community;  its  merchants  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  be  supported  on  any  other 
basis.  The  trade  of  country  towns, 
therefore,  will  always  depend  upon 
what  they  have  to  offer.  Merchants 
who  realize  this  will  cease  to  try  to 
make  people  trade  with  them  and 
begin  trying  to  attract  trade. 


The  tariff  bill  that 
Epoch-Making  passed  the  senate  last 
Tariff.  week,  and  which  with- 
out important  changes 
will  soon  become  law,  marks  a  new 
era  in  tariff-making.  It  is  remarkable 
in  three  important  particulars.  First, 
the  duties  levied  in  this  bill  average 
lower  than  those  in  any  tariff  law 
since  1857.  Second,  they  are  lower 
than  in  the  bill  that  passed  the  house 
of  representatives — a  very  unusual 
thing.  This  shows  that  the  senate  is 
less  the  bulwark  of  protected  interests 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  more  respon- 
sive to  the  people.  Finally  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  have  not  found 
any  insidious  jokers  in  it. 

Every  person,  no  matter  what  his 
views  on  the  tariff  question,  must 
admit  that  this  bill  represents  an 
honest  attempt  at  downward  revision, 
the  first  such  attempt  in  more  than 
half  a  century.  Senators  La  Follette 
and  Poindexter,  progressive  republi- 
cans, voted  for  the  bill,  which  is  to 
their  credit. 

The  duties  on  agricultural  products 
are  cut  to  the  bone,  but  since  the 
majority  of  those  duties  have  been 
inoperative  that  isn't  so  bad  as  it 
locks.  Wool  and  sugar  are  the  only 
agricultural  products,  we  believe,  that 
will  be  appreciably  affected  by  the 
change,  and  those  industries  will 
easily  survive.  Farmers  not  only  will 
not  lose  by  the  lowering  of  duties  on 
their  products,  but  they  should  gain 
materially  by  the  reductions  on  many 
things  they  have  to  buy. 

The  new  law  will  no  doubt  b« 
blamed  with  all  the  misfortunes  of 
the  country,  but  it  ought  to  have  a 
thorough  trial  before  it  is  condemned 


So  many  of  the  reforms 
Prevention  suggested  to  bring  about 
vs.  Cure.  better  economic  condi- 
tions apply  only  to  symp- 
toms and  do  not  strike  at  the  causes 
of  the  disease.  We  see  a  man  getting 
rich  too  rapidly;  immediatelj  up  rises 
somebody  to  urge  that  we  regulate 
him.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  look 
about  and  see  what  advantages  he 
enjoys  over  his  fellows  that  enable 
him  to  acquire  so  much  more  wealth? 

Others  when  they  see  a  man  getting 
too  large  an  income  clamor  for  the 
government  to  take  a  part  of  it  away 
from  him.  As  a  means  of  raising 
revenue  the  income  tax  is  ahead  of  | 
tariff  and  excise  taxes,  but  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  a  better  distribution 
of  wealth  it  is  not  fundamental.  It  ! 
does  not  prevent  large  incomes,  but 
only  makes  the  government  a  sharer 
in  them. 

Still  others  when  they  see  great 
aggregations  of  wealth  desire  laws 
that  will  permit  the  government  to 
take  a  large  part  of  the  fortune  of  a 
rich  man  when  he  dies.  But  like  the 
income  tax  the  inheritance  tax,  while 
commendable  enough  so  long  as  large 
fortunes  exist,  does  not  go  to  the  root 
of  matters  and  stop  their  accumulation. 

Measures  to  regulate  men  or  to  take 
their  wealth  away  from  them  should 
be  considered  only  temporary  expedi- 
ents. The  serious  thought  of  the 
country  should  be  centered  on  the 
problem  of  preventing  unearned 
wealth.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  get  wealth  in  any 
other  way  than  by  earning  it,  the 
capabilities  of  men  would  not  differ 
enough  to  cause  dangerous  disparity 
of  wealth. 
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Certainly  slack  business  resulting 
from  short  crops  should  not  be 
attributed  to  tariff  legislation. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  new 
tariff  bill  is  the  income  tax  provision. 
As  indirect  taxation  is  lessened  a 
means  is  provided  to  raise  revenue 
by  direct  taxation.  To  us  this  spells 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  indirect 
taxation  and  artificial  trade  barriers. 


The  annual  slaughter  of 
Wanton  prairie  chickens  is  on; 
Slaughter,    thousands    of    the  birds 

are  killed  daily.  If  the 
shooting  were  done  only  by  men  need- 
ing food  there  would  be  some  excuse 
for  it,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  slaughter  is  merely  to  gratify 
men's  desire  to  kill  something.  Sports- 
men say  that  farmers  arc  to  blame 
for  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
prairie  chickens  from  this  state,  while 
farmers  point  the  finger  of  blame  at 
sportsmen.  In  the  meantime  prairie 
chickens  have  almost  disappeared  in 
Nebraska  outside  of  the  sand  hills. 
To  allow  so  potent  an  agency  of  insect 
control  to  be  thus  eliminated  seems 
almost  criminal.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
have  "No  Hunting"  signs  up. 


The  government  crop  re- 
The  Crops,    port  for  September  shows 

that  corn  hit  the  bumps 
in  August.  A  preliminary  estimate 
places  the  national  crop  700,000,000 
bushels  below  that  of  last  year.  Fur- 
ther decline  in  September  will  iDrob- 
ably  run  the  shortage  up  to  a  billion 
bushels.  The  national  wheat  crop  is 
the  best  ever  produced.  Potatoes  are 
a  short  crop.  Other  crops  are  not 
far  from  the  average.  Nebraska  raised 
a  bumper  wheat  crop — that's  no  longer 
news.  Oats  was  a  fair  crop  in  this 
state.  The  government  report  credits 
us  with  a  shade  less  than  half  an 
average  crop  of  corn.  Whether  you 
think  that  is  too  high  or  too  low 
depends  upon  where  you've  been. 
Some  localities  both  in  this  state  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  have 
poorer  crops  than  the  averages  indi- 
cate. In  those  localities  there  will 
be  hard  times.  General  crop  condi- 
tions, however,  do  not  furnish  ground 
for  belief  that  business  will  be  se- 
verely depressed,  although  it  will 
surely  lack  briskness.  Complete  de- 
tails of  the  September  report  are 
printed  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 


ALFALFA  DEMONSTRATION 

A  crop  that  produces  $50  worth  of 
products  to  the  acre  in  a  dry  season 
deserves  to  be  recommended,  to  say 
the  least.  This  is  the  record  for  the 
season  of  1913  of  a  twenty-five  acre 
field  of  alfalfa  mi  the  farm  of  Mr. 
W.  A.  Stahl,  near  Liberty,  in  Gage 
county.  Three  years  ago  this  field 
produced  thirty-five  tons  of  hay  and 
$1,000  worth  of  seed.  This  year  the 
first  cutting  gave  about  twenty-five 
tons  of  hay,  valued  at  $10  a  ton,  and 
the  seed  crop  is  worth  $40  an  acre. 
The  straw  from  the  seed  crop  is  of 
sufficient  value  to  cover  the  labor  put 
on  the  field  this  year. 

The  seed  crop  promised  so  well 
that.  Mr.  Otto  Liebers,  farm  demon- 
strator for  Gage  county,  determined 
to  use  this  field  as  an  example  to 
surrounding  farmers.  Accordingly 
they  were  invited  to  meet  at  the  field 
on  the  day  the  alfalfa  seed  was 
threshed,  August  26.  About  seventy- 
five  of  the  farmers  of  the  community 
gathered  at  the  threshing  machine  in 
the  afternoon.  Standing  near  the  ma- 
chine was  a  wagon  load  of  seed  worth 
fully  $500. 

Threshing  was  stopped  tor  about 
two  hours  while  a  representative  of 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
discussed  with  the  farmers  methods 
of  growing  alfalfa.  Everyone  was 
given  a  chance  to  relate  his  experi- 
ences with  the  crop  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions. To  many  of  the  farmers  this 
actual  demonstration  in  the  field  waa 
an  eye-opener,  and  they  went  home 
determined  to  get  some  alfalfa  started 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  method 
of  holding  farmers'  institutes  is  as 
impressive  as  it  is  unique 


Home-grown  seed  corn  should  be 
used  for  the  main  part  of  the  crop. 
Drouth-stricken  farmers  should  save 
seed  from  their  own  fields,  if  pos- 
sible, even  though  the  ears  are  merely 
nubbins. 


The  York  Times  says  that  several 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  have  begun 
to  feed  wheat  to  their  hogs.  When 
ground  or  soaked,  wheat  has  about 
the  same  value  as  corn  in  fattening 
Bwine. 


THE    TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 

More  than  10,000  persons  attended 
the  first  annual  power  farming  dem- 
onstration held  at  Fremont,  Nebraska, 
September  9  to  13  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  and 
^he  Fremont  Commercial  club.  It  was 
a  distinct  success,  and  one  of  the 
largest  demonstrations  of  its  kind 
ever  held.  Persons  from  over  all  of  Ne- 
braska and  from  surrounding  states 
were  present  to  see  the  actual  work 
of  the  latest  substitute  for  the  horse 
in  farm  work.  Two  men  came  from 
Louisiana  to  see  the  exhibitien.  Six- 
teen manufacturers  of  tractors  were 
represented  with  about  forty  engines; 
and  several  plow  companies  had  their 
power  plows  in  the  field. 

The  engines  demonstrated  were  of 
all  sizes  and  types,  ranging  from  the 
small  one-cylinder  machines  pulling 
three  plows  to  the  heavy  four-cylinder 
monsters,  capable  of  drawing  twelve 
or  more  plows  running  at  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  six  inches.  The  dem- 
onstration was  given  three  and  one- 
half  miles  northeast  of  Fremont  on 
the  heavy,  black  soil  which  prevails 
in  that  part  of  the  Platte  river  valley. 
The  majority  of  the  engines  used 
kerosene  for  fuel.  It  was  not  in  any 
way  a  contest,  and,  therefore,  no 
record  was  kept  of  the  fuel  and 
lubricating  oil  consumed  to  the  acre. 
The  manufacturers  were  quite  well 
pleased  that  it  was  not  made  a  dem- 
onstration contest.  It  gave  them  a 
better  chance  to  show  the  good  points 
of  the  engines  under  ordinary  faxm 
conditions. 

The  demonstration  consisted  in 
plowing  every  afternoon.  In  the 
mornings  the  companies  were  per- 
mitted to  make  private  demonstra- 
tions to  prospective  buyers.  In  the 
afternoons  a  strip  of  land  was  staked 
off  for  each  engine  to  plow.  This 
was  to  be  plowed  according  to  the 
field  regulations.  The  size  of  the  strip 
to  be  plowed  was  determined  by  the 
number  of  plows  pulled  by  the  en- 
gine. Only  one  engine  of  each  com- 
pany was  allowed  in  the  field  at  one 
time  during  a  public  demonstration. 
The  requirements  were  that  the  land 
be  plowed  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
six  inches  or  more  than  twenty-two 
inches.  On  Thursday,  September  11, 
sixteen  engines  pulling  from  three  to 
twelve  plows,  plowed  sixty- five  acres 
in  two  and  one-half  hours.  At  the 
end  of  the  plowing  exhibition  there 
was  not  a.  wheel  mark  to  be  seen  on 
the  field.  A  turning  strip  was  left  on 
the  ends  and  the  engines  plowed 
these  strips  after  the  field  was 
finished.  The  field  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  plowed  as  well  as  any 
small  plow  pulled  by  horses  could 
have  done. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  dem- 
onstration was  the  harmony  between 
the  different  companies.  Everything 
went  off  smoothly  and  there  was  no 
disaension  anywhere.  Mary  of  the 
companies  succeeded  in  disposing  of 
their  exhibition  outfits  right  on  the 
grounds.  Farmers  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  different  types 
of  engines  under  operation  and  de- 
termine for  themselves  the  prac- 
ticability of  them  and  advantages  of 
one  type  over  another.  This  would 
not  have  been  possible  in  a  private 
demonstration. 

A  more  complete  report  of  the  dem- 
onstration will  be  given  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 


WHEAT  SMUT  TREATMENT 

A  subscriber  asks  for  a  good  method 
of  treating  seed  wheat  to  destroy 
kernel  smut — also  called  "stinking" 
smut  and  bunt.  The  formalin  treat- 
ment is  now  generally  recommended 
and  used  for  oats  smut  and  kernel 
smut  of  wheat.  One  pint  of  formalin 
(often  called  formaldehyde  by  drug- 
gists) is  mixed  with  forty  gallons  of 
water;  this  is  the  treating  solution. 
Two  methods  of  applying  it  are 
followed. 

The  first  is  the  immersion  method. 
In  this  the  grain  to  be  treated  is 
placed  in  a  coarse  bag  and  immersed 
in  the  formalin  solution  in  a  barrel, 
or  other  container,  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  the  bag  is  lifted,  allowed  to  drain 
well,  and  the  grain  emptied  out  onto 
a  clean  canvas  or  floor.  This  is  con- 
tinued until  enough  seed  has  been 
treated.  As  soon  as  the  grain  is 
emptied  after  being  immersed  it  must 
be  covered  tightly  with  wet  sacks,  or 
other  close  covering,  for  two  hours. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  retain  the 
formaldehyde  gas  that  is  given  off, 
which  is  the  effective  agent  in  killing 
the  smut  spores.  The  grain  should 
be  thoroughly  dried  after  removing 


the  covering;  then  it  is  ready  for 
sowing. 

The  other  way  of  applying  the  treat- 
ment is  called  the  sprinkling  method. 
The  grain  is  spread  out  on  a  clean 
floor  or  canvas  and  sprinkled  with 
the  treating  solution.  It  must  be 
shoveled  over  while  being  sprinkled, 
so  as  to  insure  that  each  kernel  will 
be  dampened.  Then  the  dampened 
grain  is  covered  tightly,  as  in  the 
immersion  method.  Further  manage- 
ment of  the  treated  grain  is  the  same 
in  both  cases.  The  sprinkling  is 
easier  than  immersion,  because  it 
does  not  involve  any  heavy  lifting; 
moreover,  by  sprinkling  the  grain 
may  be  treated  more  rapidiy. 

The  kernel  smut  of  wheat  does  not 
greatly  change  the  appearance  of  the 
affected  grains,  but  each  one,  instead 
of  being  sound,  is  filled  with  a  black, 
powdery  mass.  When  such  grains 
are  crushed,  a  very  disagreeable  odor 
is  emitted,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
term  "stinking"  smut.  The  presence 
of  smutted  grains  in  wheat  greatly 
lowers  its  milling  qualities,  and  it  is 
that  which  makes  kernel  smut  so 
objectionable. 

The  black  powder  with  which  the 
smutted  grains  are  filled  are  the 
spores,  or  seeds,  of  the  smut  fungus. 
In  threshing  time  many  of  the  affected 
grains  are  broken  and  the  spores  are 
scattered  throughout  the  wheat,  many 
of  them  adhering  to  sound  grains. 
When  the  wheat  is  sown  untreated, 
these  spores  germinate  in  the  soil 
and  produce  what  are  called  second- 
ary spores.  The  latter  send  out  small 
germ-tubes  that  grow  into  the  young 
wheat  plants.  Inside  the  plant  this 
tube  or  filament  branches  and  grows 
with  the  plant  until  the  wheat  heads; 
then  the  fungus  grows  out  into  a  part 
or  all  of  the  kernels  of  the  head, 
converting  them  into  the  smut  ker- 
nels already  described. 

The  smut  fungus  can  gain  entrance 
into  wheat  plants  only  while  the 
latter  are  quite  young.  There  is 
little  danger  of  infection,  therefore, 
unless  the  smut  spores  are  sown 
right  with  the  wheat;  hence,  the  im- 
portance of  treating  smutty  seed 
wheat  to  kill  the  smut  spores. 

The  loose  smut  of  wheat  is  quite 
a  different  fungus.  Heads  affected 
with  loose  smut  develop  no  kernels 
at  all,  but  appear  in  the  field  as 
black,  powdery  masses  of  loose  spores, 
which  by  harvest  time  are  blown 
away,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  the 
bare  stem  of  the  bead.  These  spores 
fall  upon  the  ground  and  the  next 
year  produce  secondary  spores.  The 
secondary  spores  blow  into  wheat 
heads  at  flowering  time,  where  they 
germinate  and  each  produces  a  germ- 
tube  that  grows  into  a  developing 
grain.  No  spores  are  formed  in  such 
infected  grains;  that  part  of  the 
fungus  .  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
wheat  grain  remains  dormant  in  the 
germ  thereof  until  the  grain  is 
planted.  Then  the  fungus  continues 
its  growth  with  the  wheat  and  at 
heading  time  the  filaments,  grow  out 
into  the  heads  and  produce  the  masses 
of  loose  smut  to  which  we  have 
already  referred. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  any 
treatment  of  the  seed  for  loose  smut 
to  be  effective  must  kill  the  part  of 
the  fungus  that  is  enclosed  within 
the  germ  of  the  wheat  kernel.  Only 
a  very  careful  treatment  with  hot 
water  will  do  this.  It  must  be  care- 
ful, for  if  the  water  is  too  hot,  or  the 
exposure  too  long,  the  germ  of  the 
wheat  itself  will  be  killed;  and  if  the 
water  is  not  hot  enough,  or  the 
exposure  too  short,  the  fungus  will 
not  be  killed. 

Loose  smut  does  not  injure  the 
milling  quality  of  wheat.  Fortun- 
ately, too,  it  is  not  prevalent  in  Ne- 
braska. Unless  it  becomes  more 
prevalent,  if  it  ever  does,  we  need 
give  it  little  attention  aside  from 
understanding  what  it  is  and  how  it 
differs  from  kernel  smut.  Kernel 
smut  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  com- 
mon in  this  state.  It  injures  the 
milling  quality  of  wheat  so  much, 
and  the  treatment  to  destroy  the 
spores  is  so  easiiy  given,  that  no 
farmer  whose  wheat  is  affected  there- 
with should  sow  it  without  treatment. 


SEED  CORN  FROM  FIELD 

A.  G.  McCall  in  news  letter  from 
Ohio  College  of  Agriculture: 

In  the  selection  of  ears  of  corn  for 
seed  it  is  important  that  only  such 
ears  be  chosen  as  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  ripening  on  time.  Also,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  select  seed 
ears  from  plants  or  varieties  that 
ripen  a  long  time  before  hard  frosts 


may  be  expected,  for  such  plants  and 
varieties  will  yield  less  corn  than 
those  which  use  the  entire  season. 
However,  the  intelligent  selection  of 
seed  corn  in  the  field  as  maturity 
approaches  is  helpful  if  it  takes  into 
consideration  the  immediate  environ- 
ment, particularly  the  stand  of  plants. 

A  plant  growing  in  a  hill  with  two 
other  plants  should  be  rated  much 
higher  for  having  produced  an  ear 
of  given  weight  than  a  plant  growing 
in  a  hill  by  itself,  soil  conditions  being 
the  same.  In  other  words,  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  corn  should  be  made  in 
the  field,  where  the  growing  plants 
may  be  considered  in  connection  with 
their  environment,  and  plants  grow- 
ing under  less  than  normal  stand  or 
extra-normal  conditions  of  any  sort 
should  thereby  ba  disqualified,  save 
in  exceptional  cases.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  excellence  we  observe 
is  due  to  something  wrapped  up  in 
the  seed  and  not  to  something  which 
happened  to  the  seed,  for  if  we  fail  to 
make  these  same  things  happen  again 
the  excellence  will  disappear. 

A  larger  number  of  ears  than  are 
needed  should  be  selected  in  the  field 
so  that  later  culling  may  leave  the 
necessary  amount  of  seed.  It  is  well 
to  leave  the  seed  ears  on  the  stalks 
until  they  are  well  matured  and 
hardened.  Plants  hearing  the  selected 
ears  may  be  marked  by  topping  or 
with  paint  so  that  they  may  be  noted 
and  the  ears  saved  at  husking  time. 


CORN  NATURALLY  SELECTED 

Dry  weather  is  a  good  corn  breeder. 
Only  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous 
stalks  can  produce  ears  under  severe 
conditions.  By  taking  these  ears  for 
seed  we  reproduce  the  most  drouth- 
resistant  strains  in  the  field.  There- 
fore, the  best  ears  from  a  drouth- 
resistant  cornfield,  even  though  noth- 
ing but  nubbins,  are  good  seed  corn. 
These  are  the  opinions  of  Professor 
Kiesselbach,  in  charge  of  experimental 
agronomy,  including  corn  breeding, 
at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 
Here  is  his  complete  statement  in 
regard  to  the  seed  corn  situation, 
issued  last  week: 

"The  seed  corn  situation  need  not 
be  so  serious  as  it  appears  at  first 
thought.  In  fact,  such  years  as  this 
may  be  beneficial  by  way  of  elimin- 
ating all  but  the  more  hardy  strains 
of  corn  within  an  ordinary  variety. 
If  only  scattering  plants  produce  ears 
under  the  hardships  that  have  pre- 
vailed, it  is  quite  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  these  plants  are  especially 
resistant,  and  that  they  should  pro- 
vide the  best  kind  of  seed  corn.  Even 
though  the  ears  are  small,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  wherever  possible  a 
farmer  select  seed  from  hi«  own  or 
a  neighbor's  field.  The  small  size  is 
due  to  adverse  growing  conditions, 
and  will  not  be  transmitted  to  the 
following  crop.  At  any  rate,  an 
abundance  of  seed  is  available  in 
Nebraska  for  our  own  planting  and 
there  will  be  no  need  of  importing 
from  other  states  seed  less  adapted 
to  our  conditions." 


WHEAT  IN  CORN  STUBBLE 

The  long  drouth  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult this  year  to  plow  stubble  ground 
at  the  time  it  is  usually  plowed  for 
winter  wheat.  As  a  consequence 
many  farmers  have  not  been  able  to 
prepare  as  much  land  for  wheat  as 
they  wished.  But  a  good  deal  of  corn 
has  been  harvested  this  fall,  either 
for  fodder  or  silage,  and  this  corn 
stubble  is  a  very  good  place  to  drill 
wheat.  It  can  be  prepared  by  merely 
disking  it  up  well.  This  makes  a 
very  good  seedbed,  particularly  where 
the  land  was  plowed  for  the  corn 
crop.  Some  very  good  yields  of  wheat 
were  harvested  this  year  where  the 
corn  was  removed  last  fall  for  silage 
or  fodder  and  the  ground  prepared  as 
we  have  described.  By  using  corn- 
stalk ground  in  this  way  many  farm- 
ers will  be  able  to  put  in  their  usual 
acreage  of  wheat.  Even  in  seasons 
when  stubble  land  may  be  plowed 
easily  enough  in  July  and  August  it 
is  a  good  practice  to  use  corn  land 
for  wheat  wherever  practicable,  be- 
cause it  gives  a  needed  change  of 
crops  on  the  land,  shortens  the  rota- 
tion and  makes  possible  tha  elimina- 
tion of  oats  as  a  connecting  link  in 
going  from  corn  to  winter  wheat. 
Many  of  the  objections  to  drilling 
winter  wheat  in  standing  stalks  with 
a  one-horse  outfit  do  not  apply  when 
the  stalks  are  removed,  the  land 
disked  and  the  wheat  drilled  with  a 
regular  press  drill. 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Low  Down  Spreader  with  the 
Big  Drive  Wheels 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  a  low  down 
spreader  in  which  the  advantage  of  big  drive 
wheels  has  not  been  sacrificed  for  the  low  down 
feature. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  has  revolutionized 
the  spreader  business.  It  is  as  much  an  improve- 
ment over  the  ordinary  manure  spreader  as  the 
modern  binder  was  over  the  old-style  reaper. 
Some  of  its  good  points  are: 


The  Beater 


And  all  its  driving  parts  are  mounted  on  the  [ 
rear  axle.  Power  to  drive  it  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  through  simple  gears  like  those 
that  have  been  used  on  horse-powers  for 
many  years.  This  construction  is  patented. 
You  cannot  get  it  on  any  other  spreader. 


Only  Hip-High 


Easy  to  load.  The  top  of  the  box  is  only  as 
high  as  your  hips.  Each  forkful  of  manure 
is  placed  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the  spreader. 

Few  Parts 

Clutches,  chains  and  adjustments;  in  fact, 
some  two  hundred  parts  in  all,  are  entirely 
done  away  with.  To  throw  the  machine 
into  operation,  move  the  lever  at  the 
driver's  right  back  until  the  finger  engages 
a  large  stop  at  the  rear  of  the  machine. 


Roller  Bearings 


Together  with  the  simplicity  of  the  machine 
itself,  make  the  John  Deere  Spreader  light 
draft.  There  are  many  more  reasons  that 
have  helped  to  make  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  greater  than  all  those 
interested  in  the  spreader  business  thought 
■  possible.  These  features  are  fully  discussed 
in  our  spreader  book. 


Get  This  Book  Free 

It  tells  how  John  Deere  Spreaders  are  made 
and  why  they  are  made  that  way.  It  con- 
tains illustrations  and  descriptions  of  work- 
ing parts  and  colored  pictures  of  the  John 
Deere  Spreader  in  the  field.  It  also  has  val- 
uable information  regarding  the  storing  and 
handling  and  applying  of  manure  to  the 
land.  Get  one  of  these  books  free  by  asking 
us  for  our  spreader  book,  Y  16 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  Is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
-plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcber 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 
on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  In  one  operation. 
It  will  doable  profits  on  cropg.  Made  In  8  sizes.  1  and 
8  sections.  Sold  direct  to  you  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

e?eir  farm- 
er and  land 
owner  to  nave  our 
Illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  the  macblne. 
Its  principle  and  advantages 
over  alt  others.  It  gives  testl 
monlais  from  many  tarmers  prov- 
ing what  :t  will  do  on  wheat,  altalta  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  lnlonnatlon  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  toi  better  results.  Send  for  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Box   407  Hastings,  Nebr. 


The  Grip 
That  WUI  Not 


Slip 


The  grip  of  the  SQUARE  DEAL  is  exem- 
plified in  every  knot  on  SQUARE  DEAL 

 ■  '  -  » ---a   Fence.   You  should  get  acquainted 

with  this  grip  if  you  want  fence  that 
will  cost  you  less,  and  last  longest. 
Stock  cannot  go  through  it  or  under  it. 

Square  Deal  Fence 

haB  one-piece  Btav  wires  -  33  to 

every  rod.    Each  stay  wire  acts  as  a  post. 
■■r«  ore  many  other  reasons  you  should  know 
t.    w  nte  us  for  price  list,  dealer's  name. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1830lndustrlal  St.  PEORIA,  IU..1 


and  i 


1 
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H.  D.  Lute,  Keith  County 

September  9. — The  sand  hills  are 
supplying  the  local  markets  with 
watermelons  and  a  few  cantaloupes. 
The  prices  have  been  good  and  this 
side  line  has  furnished  some  spending 
money  when  it  would  come  in  handy. 

Recently  a  man  hunting  work  hired 
an  auto  to  bring  him  out  to  this 
farm,  although  he  had  a  saddle  horse 
and  the  distance  is  but  two  and  a 
half  miles.  There  is  also  a  'phone 
connection.  After  getting  the  job  he 
stayed  with  it  but  three  days.  Talk 
about  the  cost  of  high  living! 

The  central  and  west  parts  of  the 
county  report  from  two  to  three 
inches  of  rain  last  week,  but  here  we 
had  only  a  trace.  However,  the 
weather  now  has  the  appearance  of 
the  beginning  of  our  usual  fall  rainy 
period.  At  any  rate  it  is  much  cooler 
and,  therefore,  more  comfortable. 

We  have  just  finished  a  three  weeks' 
job  of  putting  up  wild  hay  without 
the  loss  of  a  minute's  time  by  reason 
of  moisture.  That  is  going  some, 
even  for  western  Nebraska.  This 
week  we  are  cutting  the  fourth  crop 
of  alfalfa,  but  rather  expect  to  get 
caught  at  it. 

The  threshing  machine  is  now 
making  the  second  round  of  the 
valley;  this  time  threshing  the 
stacked  grain.  Another  trip  will  be 
necessary  to  thresh  the  alfalfa  seed. 
Wheat  has  gone  up  a  few  cents  since 
the  early  shock  threshing  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  man  who  stacked  prob- 
ably made  a  little  by  the  deal. 

Some  prairie  hay  has  been  sold 
recently  at  $8  a  ton  on  the  track, 
which  is  an  advance  of  about  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  ton  since  haying  first 
commenced.  Dealers  look  for  the 
market  to  be  a  little  slack  for  a 
month  or  so.  Haying  is  over  now, 
and  people  will  begin  baling  and  ship- 
ping; but  they  think  the  price  will  be 
stronger  when  the  rush  is  over. 

Farmers  here  are  coming  to  think 
more  of  fall  wheat,  if  the  conditions 
are  right  for  starting  it  in  the  fall, 
and  would  seed  more  than  ever  this 
year  if  moisture  were  present.  So 
far  the  soil  has  been  too  dry  to  even 
think  of  plowing  or  otherwise  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  seeding. 
When  moisture  comes  it  will  mean 
another  rush  for  man  and  team. 

Prairie  chickens  seem  to  be  quite 
plentiful  in  the  sand  hills  this  season, 
and  the  way  they  suffered  the  first 
week  of  the  open  season  was  a  cau- 
tion to  the  blind.  Every  available 
auto  in  the  country  was  out,  and 
there  were  also  many  teams.  Almost 
everyone  plead  guilty  to  getting  the 
limit  of  ten  birds,  and  some  hunters 
had  drivers  with  them  so  they  could 
legally  bring  in  ten  more  chickens. 

This  month  will  see  county  fairs  in 
this  and  all  adjoining  counties.  I 
predict  that  if  any  strangers  come  to 
these  fairs  they  will  be  surprised  at 
the  showing  made  in  agricultural 
products,  notwithstanding  that  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  moisture  and  an 
excess  of  heat,  compared  with  nor- 
mal seasons. 

Western  Nebraska  is  going  to  fur- 
nish a  lot  of  sweet  clover  seed  this 
season.  A  man  near  Hershey  reports 
that  he  will  have  almost  1,000  bushels. 
Some  men  near  North  Platte  rented 
about  250  acres  of  meadow  that  has 
quite  a  good  stand  of  volunteer  sweet 
clover.  The  sweet  clover  was  cut 
with  binders  and  then  the  crop  of 
prairie  hay,  which  was  rather  short, 
was  cut  afterward,  thus  making  two 
crops  the  same  year. 

In  a  field  of  corn  that  1  have  passed 
several  times  this  summer  the  stalks 
burned  early  in  the  game  on  one  side, 
but  on  the  other  side  it  is  still  green. 
I  asked  the  "boss"  yesterday  how 
she  (for  it  is  a  woman  farmer)  ac- 
counted for  it.  She  said  it  puzzled 
her  for  a  time,  but  she  went  out  in 
the  field  and  looked  it  over  and  found 
the  reason  was  that  one  part  was 
cultivated  after  a  heavy  rain,  while 
the  other  side  was  not.  As  a  result 
the  surface  soil  was  packed  and  the 
corn  dried  up  and  burned.    One  can 


tell  to  a  row  by  the  appearance  of 
the  corn  how  far  it  was  cultivated 
after  that  rain. 

Due  to  the  short  corn  crop,  consid- 
erable old  corn  that  was  being  held 
in  farmers'  hands  till  the  new  crop 
was  assured  will  not  be  placed  on  the 
market,  but  will  be  held  for  feeding. 
This  has  made  a  shortage  of  corn  on 
the  market  and  some  is  being  shipped 
in  again  for  horse  feed,  and  even  for 
hog  feed  by  some  who  have  hogs  and 
have  grown  no  corn.  Of  course,  most 
hogs  get  green  corn  now.  The  price 
of  old  corn  is  from  80  to  90  cents  a 
bushel,  which  looks  like  aviation. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Discontent  is  creeping  into  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  who  are 
depending  on  the  products  of  the  soil. 
There  are  some  who  are  going  to 
change  locations  owing  to  the  long 
continued  drouth.  Moving  from  place 
to  place  is  expensive,  and  it  is  sad 
to  leave  one's  old  friends  and  go  into 
a  locality  where  the  habits  of  the 
people  are  different. 

A  few  years  ago  a  farmer  left 
Richardson  county,  after  a  couple  of 
dry  years,  and  moved  to  Holt  county, 
where  rains  had  been  frequent.  Con- 
ditions were  reversed  and  Richardson 
county  received  rain  and  Holt  was 
dry.  Last  spring  he  left  Holt  and 
located  one-half  mile  from  our  little 
farm.  The  part  of  Holt  county  that 
he  left  has  had  abundant  rains  this 
summer,  while  his  little  farm  down 
here  has  not  had  a  good  rain  on  it 
for  120  days. 

If  I  should  get  a  foolish  notion  and 
offer  our  farm  for  sale  for  the  simple 
reason  that  some  of  our  crops  are 
not  up  to  the  standard  for  one  year 
in  thirty,  I  certainly  hope  that  some 
kind-hearted  old  friend  of  mine  whose 
head  is  level  will  come  and  live  with 
us  until  he  convinces  me  of  my  mis- 
take. We  get  letters  from  other 
states  telling  of  heavy  rains,  green 
grass,  fine  vegetables  and  that  dahlias 
and  geraniums  are  blooming,  while 
the  leaves  are  dropping  from  our 
shade  trees  on  grass  that  has  been 
brown  for  months.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  sell  out. 

While  the  "Mrs."  was  dressing  a 
chicken  this  morning,  I  visited  the 
sweet  potato  patch  and  the  greatest 
surprise  of  the  season  was  there.  I 
dug  sweet  potatoes  six  inches  long 
and  as  large  around  as  my  wrist,  (I 
am  not  noted  for  skinny  bones, 
either)  and  as  I  returned  with  a 
basket  of  Yellow  Jerseys,  another 
member  of  the  family  came  from  the 
orchard  with  a  basket  of  peaches  and 
another  basket  filled  with  grapes.  I 
refer  to  the  above  facts  not  in  the 
spirit  of  boasting,  but  with  the  hope 
that  I  can  help  others  to  more  fully 
appreciate  the  possibilities  of  this 
part  of  the  state. 

After  returning  from  the  state  fair 
last  week  I  put  in  several  days  of  my 
time  cutting  corn  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  Not  a  cloud  could  be  seen  in 
the  sky  and  the  temperature  in  the 
afternoon  always  went  up  above  the 
100  mark.  We  have  alfalfa  hay  that 
was  made  in  the  early  season.  Our 
cows  will  keep  fat  on  the  fodder,  and 
when  bright  alfalfa  hay  is  a  cent  a 
pound,  toward  spring,  if  we  enter  the 
market  it  will  not  be  as  a  buyer. 

School  is  again  in  full  blast.  There 
are  such  splendid  opportunities  now 
for  every  child  to  obtain  a  good,  prac- 
tical education.  When  I  was  a  lad 
there  was  no  school  at  all.  The  civil 
war  had  broken  up  the  schools  in 
many  of  the  southern  states  and  for 
several  years  we  just  "growed." 
When  our  schools  did  open  we  sat 
upon  rough  slabs  with  four  wooden 
pegs  for  legs.  A  board  fastened  to 
pegs  in  the  walls  was  our  writing 
desk.  Webster's  "blue  back"  speller 
was  the  only  book  used  by,  perhaps, 
one-half  of  the  pupils.  Does  any  one 
remember  the  first  page  of  that 
speller  where  words  of  two-  syllables 
were  to  be  found?  Do  you  remem- 
ber "H-o-r-s-e  b-a-c-k,"  "L-a-m-p 
b-l-a-c-k?"  Do  you  remember  how 
you  slipped  that  first  little  note  to 
Lizzie — the  note  written  on  the  corner 
of  the  old  copy  book  with  a  borrowed 
lead  pencil?  Do  you  remember  how 
that  lump  came  up  in  your  throat  as 
big  as  a  goose  egg  when  the  answer 
came  back?    A  few  of  the  details  of 


the  purchase  and  delivery  of  your 
automobile  may  have  slipped  your 
memory,  but  some  of  those  old  times 
of  more  (or  less)  importance  are 
fresh  in  your  memory. 

Later — Whoopee!  Over  an  inch  of 
rain  has  fallen  since  the  above  was 
written.  I  wore  rubber  boots  yester- 
day. "Honest  Indian!"  I  just  yelled 
when  the  big,  cool  drops  of  water 
came  tumbling  down  on  our  parched 
fields.  It  rained  for  an  hour  and  I 
walked  from  one  room  to  another  and 
shook  hands  with  myself. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  T.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

We  spent  last  week  at  the  state  fair 
and  we  have  no  cause  for  regret.  The 
attendance  was  not  nearly  as  large 
as  last  year,  probably  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  weather,  but  the  show 
was  as  good  as  ever  in  most  instances, 
and  a  great  deal  better  in  many.  The 
auto  show  and  the  baby  show  were 
new  attractions,  and  were  about  as 
well  patronized  as  any.  The  horse 
show  was  the  biggest  and  the  best  we 
have  ever  seen  at  the  fair.  The  hog 
show  was  good;  so  was  the  cattle 
show.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  dates 
for  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  and  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  conflict,  for  un- 
doubtedly both  fairs  would  be  better 
if  they  did  not,  especially  in  the  horse 
and  cattle  classes. 

While  at  the  fair  I  noted  many 
improvements,  chief  among  which 
was  the  method  of  watering  the 
people.  The  new  sanitary  fountains 
are  so  far  superior  to  the  old  germ- 
catching  barrels  that  comparison  is 
out  of  the  question.  We  were  dis- 
appointed to  find  the  new  Agricul- 
tural Hall  uncompleted,  because  our 
agricultural  exhibits  are  deserving  of 
better  quarters.  It  was  no  fault  of 
the  management,  however,  and  most 
of  the  exhibitors  humbled  themselves 
in  the  old  quarters  with  good  grace. 

I  have  attended  out  state  fair  every 
year  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  but 
I  have  never  enjoyed  myself  more, 
stayed  so  long,  or  got  through  as 
cheaply  as  I  did  this  year.  In  attend- 
ing the  fair  two  of  the  things  I  have 
always  dreaded  most  was  securing 
rooms  and  bucking  the  crowds  to  and 
from  the  fair  grounds.  When  a  man 
is  alone  it  is  not  so  bad,  but  to  think 
of  taking  the  family  under  such 
circumstances  makes  one  despair. 
This  year  we  eliminated  these  dis- 
agreeable features  by  taking  the  auto 
route  and  camping  on  the  grounds. 
We  enjoyed  the  ride,  which  afforded 
a  good  opportunity  to  see  Ihe  crops 
and  the  country.  The  routes  are 
marked  so  there  is  no  trouble  to  find 
from  one  town  to  another. 

After  we  arrived  in  Lincoln  we 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  fair  grounds, 
for  we  hardly  knew  what  to  expect 
when  we  got  there.  The  gatekeeper 
referred  us  to  a  genial  old  gentleman 
who  told  us  about  what  size  tent  we 
would  need  and  how  much  it  would 
cost,  where  to  get  it  and  where  to 
set  it.  We  had  the  use  of  a  14xl6-foot 
tent  all  week  for  $4.  It  was  put  up 
and  taken  down  without  extra  charge. 
Cots,  pillows  and  all  sorts  of  bedding 
can  be  procured  at  the  same  place 
for  very  little  extra,  if  you  do  not 
care  to  bother  taking  them  from 
home.  We  put  our  car  on  one  side 
of  the  tent  and  still  had  ample  room 
for  the  cots  on  the  other. 

The  cots  were  a  dollar  extra,  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  are  any 
more  comfortable  to  lie  on  than  two 
bales  of  hay  spread  out  nicely.  Straw 
is  cheaper  than  hay,  but  not  nearly 
as  comfortable  to  lie  on,  as  you  will 
agree  if  you  ever  try  it.  If  you  care 
to  make  your  own  meals,  almost  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  groceries  can  be 
purchased  on  the  grounds,  or  a  season 
ticket  that  will  cost  you  %2  will  per- 
mit you  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  grounds 
at  any  time.  Most  everyone  knows 
what  it  is  to  camp;  it  is  a  good  way 
to  have  a  good  time  at  the  minimum 
expense.  It  beats  sweltering  in  a 
stuffy  room  down  town,  believe  me; 
but  if  you  don't  believe  it  just  try 
it  and  be  convinced. 


Those  who  say  that  the  wheat 
stubble  heated  the  winds  so  they 
dried  up  the  corn  crop  should  re- 
member that  Nebraska  had  corn 
failures  before  there  was  a  very  large 
acreage  of  wheat  in  the  atate. 
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By  a  Jayhawker 

The  month  of  September  has  arrived 
but  no  moisture  came  with  it.  In  this 
locality  the  stock  water  situation  is 
very  much  better  than  it  was;  wells 
are  not  supplying  any  more  water, 
but  the  stock  is  not  taking  it  nearly 
so  fast  as  during  those  burning  days 
when  the  mercury  went  above  100 
every  day.  There  were  two  days  in 
the  week  just  past  when  the  mercury 
reached  100,  but  the  heat  did  not  seem 
so  intense  as  it  did  some  time  ago. 
Good  wells  have  been  found  on  sev- 
eral farms  in  this  neighborhood  within 
the  last  week  and  the  number  of 
farms  with  a  scant  water  supply  in 
time  of  drouth  grows  less  each  year. 
A  good  flow  of  water  was  struck  on 
this  farm  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet. 
The  water  was  found  in  a  seam  of 
soft  sand  rock  and  we  intend,  as  soon 
as  corn  cutting  is  finished,  to  go  still 
deeper,  as  wellmen  say  that  the  real 
flow  of  water  is  not  reached  until  the 
sand  rock  is  passed.  In  this  part  of 
the  state  water  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
plentiful  in  sand  rock;  more  so  than 
in  a  limestone  formation. 

No  cattle  have  been  shipped  from 
this  section  yet  because  of  scarcity  of 
feed  or  water.  There  is  feed  enough 
to  winter  all  the  stock  Mi  the  county 
and  a  number  of  our  neighbors  have 
full  silos — some  have  two — with  not 
more  than  a  few  milch  cows  on  hand. 
They  are  expecting  to  buy  cattle 
later.  In  fact,  seme  of  them  have 
been  waiting  for  the  bargain  country 
supplies  that  have  been  looked  for 
in  Kansas  City  each  week,  but  the 
reduction  in  price  that  follows  heavy 
receipts  is  always  lost  before  the 
buyers  get  there.  Several  bunches  of 
cattle  bave  been  bought  in  Kansas 
City  lately  by  stockmen  from  this 
locality,  but  they  did  not  get  them 
at  bargain  prices.  Nearly  all  the 
cattle  which  flood  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday  markets  in  Kansas  City  come 
from  the  west,  and  one  commission 
man  said  that  very  few  cattle  were 
in  the  yards  that  came  from  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  or  less.  The  west- 
ern Kansas  stockmen  tried  wintering 
cattle  on  short  feed  two  years  ago  and 
have  no  wish  to  repeat  the  operation. 

Considerable  fodder  has  been  sold 
here  in  the  last  week,  both  standing 
and  in  the  shock.  The  lowest  price 
we  have  heard  of  for  standing  fodder 
was  $2.50  an  acre.  It  will  probably 
cost  the  buyer  about  $1.25  an  acre 
more  to  bind  it  and  put  it  in  the 
shock,  making  the  total  cost  aboi> 
$3.75  'per  acre.  There  was  very  little 
corn  on  this  fodder;  perhaps  a  bushel 
of  poor  nubbins  to  the  acre  would 
cover  it  all.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  of  one  field  that  sold  for  $10 
per  acre  in  the  shock  and  another 
that  brought  $8.  These  two  fields 
received  a  local  shower  during  the 
latter  part  of  July  and  would  make 
a  little  corn;  the  seller  thought  about 
ten  bushels  an  acre,  while  the  buyer 
put  it  at  half  that.  There  are  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  average  sized  shocks 
to  the  acre  on  most  of  the  fields. 
This  makes  rather  costly  fodder,  but 
one  cannot  expect  cheap  feed  of  any 
kind  in  the  year  1913  .  Some  say  the 
fodder  will  have  but  little  feeding 
value,  while  others  say  it  will  feed 
out  well.  Time  alone  will  tell  which 
is  right. 

The  weather  from  now  on  will  have 
no  further  effect  on  the  crops  grown 


Handy  hog-loading  chute.  It  is 
mounted  on  wheels  and  can  be  moved 
about  with  ease. 


this  year  and  we  can  now  see  just 
what  we  have  to  carry  us  through  the 
winter.  Since  coming  west  the  writer 
has  been  through  three  drouths;  that 
of  1894  in  Nebraska  and  those  of  1901 
and  1913  in  Kansas.  That  of  1894  was 
the  worst  of  them  all,  for  we  had  but 
a  small  growth  of  fodder  that  year 
and  no  hay.  In  1901  the  fodder  growth 
was  about  the  same  as  this  year,  but 
we  had  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  then.  This  year  we  have 
practically  no  corn;  one  field  will 
make  about  five  bushels  and  another 
perhaps  four  of  poor  stuff  that  can 
hardly  be  called  corn,  but  which  will 
help  out  a  good  deal  in  feeding.  This, 
year  we  have  lots  of  hay;  in  1901  the 
crop  was  very  short.  Taking  it  alto- 
gether, we  have  more  feed  this  year 
than  in  either  1894  or  1901  and  so 
should  be  able  to  get  thiough  the 
winter  without  expense.  We  have 
old  corn  enough  to  carry  our  teams 
over  and  are  considering  the  buying 
of  corn  to  fatten  our  hogs;  it  may 
pay  us  to  do  this  as  they  already 
have  considerable  weight.  In  the 
above  review  of  conditions  it  will  be 
well  to  remember  that  Coffey  county 
is  in  about  the  best  shape  of  any 
county  in  Kansas  except  a  few  in 
the  northeast  corner. 

The  change  from  August  to  Sep- 
tember brought  no  relief  to  the  sun- 
scorched  denizens  of  Kansas.  Rather 
the  weather  has  been  warmer  since; 
it  could  be  no  drier  if  it  tried.  The 
loss  of  the  corn  crop  has  already 
passed  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  this  section  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  still  greater  disaster— the  failure 
of  stock  water.  This  is  certainly 
threatening,  as  all  the  small  streams 
are  dry  and  wells  are  failing.  Stock 
drink  enormous  quantities  of  water 
these  days,  when  the  mercury  reaches 
above  100  and  rarely  goes  below  80 
degrees  at  night.  If  rain  and  cooler 
weather  does  not  come  soon  we  dread 
to  contemplate  what  may  happen.  It 
cannot  mean  less  than  the  selling  of 
40  per  cent  of  the  cattle  on  a  market 
that  is  already  staggering  under 
about  all  it  can  bear.  These  are  the 
times  that  try  men  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  they  come  no  oftener  than  once 
in  sixty  years.  Old  settlers  say  that 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  here 
since  1860. 

I  know  my  readers  will  pardon  so 
much  on  the  water  supply  question; 
they  will  understand  how  urgent  the 
matter  is  with  us  and  how  much  it 
means  to  us.  They  will  no  doubt 
wonder  how  a  summer  drouth  of 
sixty  days,  no  matter  if  accompanied 
by  100  degrees  temperatures,  can  so 
deplete  an  underground  water  supply. 
The  facts  are  these:  For  the  last 
four  years  we  have  had  no  soaking 
rains;  rains  that  will  get  down  to 
the  underground  channels.  As  there 
is  no  underflow  here,  bringing  water 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  is  a  con- 
stant eastward  motion  regardless  of 
dry  weather,  we  must  depend  on  the 
local  supply— on  what  falls  and  soaks 
into  the  ground  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate 
that  our  worst  summer  in  sixty  years 
should  follow  a  dry  series  of  years. 
Had  last  winter  been  an  average  one 
our  wells  would  have  been  full  and 
there  would  have  been  no  scarcity  of 
water,  even  had  no  rain  fallen  until 
next  spring.  It  is  certainly  bad  for 
the  farmers  of  this  section,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  stand  it. 

Wells  that  in  an  ordinary  dry  time 
would  furnish  six  tanks  of  water  a 
day  without  being  lowered  are  now 
furnishing  but  one.  There  are  many 
men  who  were  certain  that  no  drouth 
could  affect  their  wells  that  are  now 
on  the  verge  of  being  short  of  water. 
It  gives  a  man,  with  fifty  or  more 
head  of  cattle,  the  blues  when  he  dips 
down  to  the  bottom  of  his  well  after 
a  hot  day  and  causes  him  to  wonder 
if  he  will  be  even  as  fortunate  the 
next  day.  A  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere  and  average 
coolness  would  help  greatly,  for  it 
would  probably  decrease  the  con- 
sumption of  water  by  more  than  50 
per  cent.  But  as  we  write  this  there 
seems  no  hope  for  such  a  change. 
We  certainly  hope  that  our  next  letter 
will  tell  of  better  conditions  and  we 
know  our  readers  hope  so  to,  for 
Kansans  have  had  about  all  the  grief 
they  care  for  in  one  year.  We  know 
that  it  will  pass,  but  it  does  seem 
to  take  a  tremendously  long  time. 
August  seemed  longer  to  the  writer 
than  any  two  months  he  ever  lived. 
It  caused  us  to  long  for  the  cool 


climate  and  swift  streams  of  our  boy- 
hood home — Vermont. 

Low  water  in  the  Neosho  river 
caused  one  industry  to  flourish  that 
is  new  to  this  section.  It  exposed  to 
view  millions  of  clams,  and  many 
persons  have  been  at  work  for  the 
last  month  on  the  river,  tempted 
partly  by  the  price  paid  for  the 
shells — $9.50  a  ton  on  board  the  car 
— and  partly  by  the  hope  that  they 
may  strike  a  fine  pearl  as  each  shell 
is  opened.  The  bulk  of  the  business 
is  done  by  a  big  dredge  boat,  but 
many  are  working  on  a  smaller  scale 
and  making  good  day  wages  at  it.  A 
number  of  good  pearls  bave  been  found 
and  hundreds  of  small  ones  of  no 
particular  value.  The  most  unpleas- 
ant feature  of  the  business  is  that 
the  clams  have  to  be  boiled  and  then 
opened.  It  is  then  that  the  pearls 
are  found  which  we  suppose  causes 
the  openers  to  forget  the  unpleasant 
feature.  Many  of  the  shells  are  found 
unfit  for  use  when  (they  reach  the 
button  factory  at  Iola,  and  *hese  are 
ground  up  and  sold  to  poultry  owners 
as  oyster  shells.  Some  say  they  are 
just  as  good  as  the  real  oyster  shells 
and  some  say  not;  we  don't  pretend 
to  know. 


By  feeding  wheat  the  usual  breed- 
ing herd  of  sows  may  be  kept.  It 
looks  now  as  though  such  a  course 
would  be  well  rewarded,  for  the  pig 
crop  next  year  will  almost  certainly 
be  light. 


Hardy,  heavy-yielding  ancestry  is 
as  important  to  seed  corn  as  to  dairy 
cows.  This  points  unmistakably  to 
field  selection  of  seed  ears. 


You're  really  dry 


Fish  Brand 

Reflex 
Slicker 

Not  a  dressy  "near" 
water  -  proof,  but  a 
roomy »  comfort-giving 
service  coat  that  will 
protect  you  through  thick 
and  thin  in  the  wettest  weather, 

$3.00  slff-r.  t 

We  print  plainly  on  every  label  / 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
and  we  mean  it 

'fOWEft'O  I'?entined 
*  always     l     IT  /*" 

„l  by  this  A.  J.  lower  to. 

a |  mark  BOSTON 
//CW  nnOSO    Catalog       Towet  Canadian 
J5H  BEW*V  flee  Limited.  Toronto 


I  Ask  Only  $122 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleanine  and 
Grading  Grain.   Then  ask  for  the  size1 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I'H^ 
ship  19U  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre- 
paid, with  special  screens  and  riddles  for' 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where  ' 
you  live.   Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain  n  Grader  and 

'Handlesallgrainsand  f!nT~\  Cleaner 

grass  seeds;  takes  out 
weed  seed ; separates  mixed  grains 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over  300.- 
000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied'  Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyriehted 
book,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc.  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  4b 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 


nidi, 


Makes  a  Corn  Crib  or  a  Fence  in  a  Jiffy 

Just  think  of  putting  up  a  full  sized  corn  crib 
in  10  minutes!  Then  when  the  crib  is  empty,  use 
the  material  for  making  fences — then  a  crib  again 
— that's  what  you  can  do  with  the 

Denning  Portable  Corn  Crib 

And  it  costs  less  and  is  the  handiest  material  for  the  purpose, 
too-.  The  cribbing:  comes  in  sections— each  section  4  feet  high- 
can  make  a  crib  12  to  16  feet  in  diameter— 8  feet  high— VA  or  2 
inches  between  slats.  Best  storage  for  fodder,  either  shredded 
or  in  full  stocks.   You  feed  the  stuff  right  out  of  the  crib. 

The  slats  are  spaced  close  enough  to  protect  corn  from  stock,  yet 
admit  free  circulation  without  exposing  to  weather  or  bleaching. 
1  You  ought  to  know  more  about  this  cribbing  material.  Let  ua  quote 
'  prices  and  send  you  literature  telling  in  full  how  it  will  save  time. 
!  money  and  labor.    Send  us  your  name  or  a  postal  or  letter  today. 

'  The  Denning  Motor  Implement  Co.     Dept.  G     Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 


Cypress  Barn  Book 

Containing  Free  Plans  for  4  Barns 

Framing  details  are  so  full  and  com- 
plete that  any  home  carpenter  can 
build  from  them.  Then  there  are  print- 
ed specifications  covering  all  materials. 
and  labor— all  you  need  for  a-  FIRST 
CLASS  JOB.    Yours  for  asking. 

It  is  Vol.  4, 
Cypress  Pocket  Library 

This  FREE  Book  Contains : 

(1)  Plans  for  28-cow  stable, with  milk 
room, feed  and  manure  carriers, modern 
ventilating  system  .economical  arrange- 
ment, and  two  silos  attached— the  fam- 
ous "Even  Temperature"  sort.  Full 
plans  and  specifications  for  building. 

(2)  Trussed,  Self-Supporting  Roof 
Barn  of  medium  size,  with  silo  built  in 

the  bay.    Floor  plans  and  framing  details — four  drawings,  elevations,  etc. 

(3)  A  40-Acre-Farm  Barn— convenient,  practical  and  adapted  to  small  farm,  or  as  an 
auxiliary  barn  on  large  farm.    Four  drawings,  elevation  and  floor  plans. 

(4)  8-Horse  Stable — four  drawings  that  show  exactly  how  to  build.  Material  and  work 
specifications. 


GET  THE  BOOK 

These  Barn  Plans,  details  and  specifications  are 
the  product  of  a  leading  firm  of  farm  architects, 
and  they  know  the  business.  You  will  agree  to 
this  when  you  see  the  Book.  Better  write  tonight, 
sending  the  coupon.    No  money  or  Stamps. 


Southern 
Cypress 
Mf  r's  Ass'n. 

Hibernia  Bank 
Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


So.  Cypress  Mfrs'  Ass'n. 

100  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  the  "BARN 
BOOK,"  Vol.  4  CYPRESS  Pocket 
Library,  FREE,  no  obligations  on  me. 


R.  F.  D.  Town- 
State   
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Take  the  Power  to 
the  Job 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Portable  Oil  Engines 

offer  many  advantages  as  they  afford  relia- 
ble power  that  is  readily  moved.    Used  for 

Threshing  Pumplnsr 

FiiHilase  Cutting:  Hay  Baling: 

Ginning  Shredding 

Clover  Hulling-  Corn  Shelling 

Wood  Sawing  Feed  Grinding: 

Operate  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Low 
Grade  Distillates.  Buy  one  yourself,  or  in 
partnership  with  neighbors.  In  many  cases 
the  engine  will  save  its  cost  in  a  single  year. 

Screen  Cooled  Type;  10  to  25  H.  P.  Other 
Types,     4,  5,  6  and  8  H.  P. 

Write  for  prices  and  Catalog  No.  AR896 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co. 

Kansas  City     Omaha  Chicago, 

Fairbanks  Scales.Oil  Traction  Engines,  Water  System?, 
ElectricLishtPlants.  Pumps  Windmills.  FeedQrinders 


CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  LAND — For  sale  40 
or  80  acres  irrigated  land,  Kings  County, 
Cal.  Highly  developed,  perfectly  level  and 
with  growing  alfalfa,  producing  six  cuttings 
per  year;  exceptional  opportunity.  Address: 

CHARLES  A.  STANTON  &  COMPANY 
First  Nat  1  Bank  Bldg\,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


SELECTION  OF  SEED  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  spirit 
moves  me  to  comment  somewhat  upon 
your  editorial  "Gathering  Seed  Corn," 
in  the  September  3  issue  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer.  You  say  some  good 
things,  but  you  also  say  some  things 
that  you  would  not  have  said  if  you 
were  a  practical,  every-day  working 
farmer.  For  instance,  you  say: 
"When  we  select  teed  ears  from  the 
wagon  box  or  crib  we  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  grew."  That  might  be 
true  if  you  should  go  into  my  crib  to 
select  seed  corn,  but  not  if  I  did  the 
selecting  myself,  and  much  less  would 
it  be  true  if  I  were  husking  in  the  field 
and  selecting  seed  from  the  wagon  box. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  nover  select 
seed  corn  from  my  wagon  box  and 
never  knew  of  a  farmer  that  did.  In 
ordinary  seasons  when  corn  ripens  in 
good  shape  and  becomes  well  dried 
out  before  a  severe  freeze  I  think  the 
best  way  is  to  choose  the  ears  at 
husking  time  and  throw  them  into  one 
end  of  the  wagon  box,  from  whence 
it  is  easy  to  get  them  when  unloading; 
or  throw  seed  ears  into  a  small  box 
fastened  to  one  side  of  the  wagon.  In 
this  way  when  the  farmer  sees  and 
feels  a  good  ear  he  is  at  the  same 
time  instantly  aware  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  grew. 

If  he  goes  into  the  field  to  select 
his  ears  before  husking  time  he  finds 
it  slow  business.  He  cannot  tell  much 
about  an  ear  until  he  husks  it,  and 
in  half  the  cases  he  doesn't  want  it 
then.    By  the  other  method  he  gets 


the  very  choicest  ears  of  the  whole 
field.  After  selecting  my  seed  corn 
I  often  handle  it  over  again,  rejecting 
all  the  ears  that  do  not  conform  to 
my  standard.  And  then;  perhaps,  I 
go  over  it  again  and  select  from  the 
whole  lot  some  of  the  choicest  ears 
and  plant  the  corn  from  them  in  a 
certain  part  of  a  field,  with  a  view 
of  getting  all  my  seed  corn  from 
that  part. 

There  is  too  much  foolishness  about 
the  selection  of  seed  corn  in  this  talk 
that  comes  from  persons  who  know, 
nothing  about  it  worth  telling,  and 
who  would  fare  better  by  attending 
to  their  own  business.  I  do  not  mean 
the  editors  of  farm  papers.  We  like 
to  hear  them  talk,  even  if  they  are 
n©t  always  quite  so  wise;  and  can 
forgive  them  their  bad  breaks,  if  they 
do  not  try  to  put  the  bankers  and 
•merchants  onto  us.  That  is  a  little 
too  much. 

Can't  it  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
sense  at  all  in  designating  a  day  for 
gathering  seed  corn,  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  affirm  that  the  farmers 
are  by  nature  a  set  of  immortal  idiots 
and  don't  know  enough  to  farm  or  do 
anything  else?  A  governor  that  has 
no  more  sense  than  to  issue  a  "seed 
corn  proclamation"  has  an  almighty 
big  screw  loose  somewhere  in  his 
noggin..  CHARLES  WOOSTER. 

Merrick  Co. 


COKN  ON  ALFALFA  GROUND 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  August 
27  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  article 
"Alfalfa  in  Rotation."    In  1903,  while 


farming  in  Valley  county,  Nebraska, 
I  broke  up  three  acres  of  alfalfa! 
double  disked  the  sod  lengthwise, 
crosswise  and  diagonally  so  as  to 
thoroughly  cut  it  and  level  the 
ground.  The  next  spring  this  ground 
was  disked  and  harrowed  repeatedly, 
and,  at  the  proper  time,  was  planted' 
to  corn.  The  corn  came  up  quickly 
and  grew  rapidly,  being  twelve  inches 
taller  than  that  on  the  ground  ad- 
joining. But  in  July  and  August, 
when  dry  weather  came,  this  corn 
on  the  alfalfa  land  fired  at  the  roots 
and  gave  very  poor  results.  There 
was  too  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil  in 
proportion  to  the  moisture  supply. 

The  same  year  another  alfalfa  field 
was  plowed  up,  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  and  sowed  to  barley.  This  pro- 
duced a  heavy  crop  of  grain.  Corn 
will  do  well  on  alfalfa  ground  the 
second  year  after  it  is  plowed,  but 
barley  and  emmer  are  better  for  the 
first  crop.  I  am  now  livirjg  on  my 
forty-acre  alfalfa  ranch,  fifteen  miles 
from  Denver.  This  is  an  irrigated 
country  and  we  get  all  the  water  we 
need  every  day  except  Sunday. 

B.  G.  RUSSELL. 

Denver  County,  Colorado. 


HOW  GET  SEED  CORN 

Is  it  practicable  to  go  into  the  corn- 
field with  a  sack  over  your  shoulder 
and  attempt,  to  gather  enough  seed 
corn  to  plant  next  year's  crop?  Mr. 
Charles  Wooster,  of  Merrick  county, 
in  this  paper  says  it  is  not.  and  sug- 
gests that  if  the  editor  were  a  prac- 
tical, every-day  working  farmer  he 
would  not  have  advocated  any  such 
thing  in  the  article  "Gathering  Seed 
Corn"  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for 
September  3.  Whether  field  selection 
of  seed  corn  before  husking  time  is 
practicable  for  farmers  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  matter  of  opinion  and 
circumstances.  That  it  is  practicable 
in  some  cases  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  a  few  farmers  do  go  to  their  fields 
for  seed  corn  every  year  before  husk- 
ing time. 

By  inference,  at  least,  Mr.  Wooster 
grants  the  validity  of  the  contention 
that  the  stalks  and  their  environment 
are  important  considerations  in  select- 
ing seed  corn;  that  the  conditions 
under  which  an  ear  grew  are  an 
indication  of  its  value  for  seed.  He 
is  not  opposed,  therefore,  to  field 
selection,  but  to  the  particular  time 
and  method  of  seed  corn  selection 
commonly  advocated  by  experiment 
station  men,  editors  and  the  other 
regularly  or  irregularly  constituted 
advisers  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Wooster  would  delay  the  job 
until  husking  time.  8e  guards  his 
position  in  that  respect,  however,  by 
applying  his  remarks  only  to  seasons 
in  which  the  corn  ripens  in  good  shape 
and  becomes  well  dried  out  before  a 
severe  freeze.  It  seems  likely  to  do 
that  this  year.  But  what  of  a  season 
when  it  didn't?  Early  field  selection 
would  then  be  almost  a  necessity  in 
order  to  secure  sufficient  viable  seed. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  farmer 
in  Buffalo  county  who  splits  the  dif- 
ference between  early  field  selection 
and  selection  at  husking  time.  In  late 
September  he  goes  into  his  cornfield 
and  strips  the  husks  back  from  each 
ear  he  wishes  to  save  for  seed.  It 
then  has  a  chance  to  dry  out  thor- 
oughly while  hanging  on  the  stalk. 
At  husking  time  these  ears  are  thrown 
into  a  box  on  the  side  of  the  wagon. 

There  are  ways  and  ways  of  doing 
things.  The  big  principles  are  the 
things  to  keep  in  mind;  methods  of 
applying  those  principles  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  any  active 
mind.  In  this  seed  corn  proposition 
the-  principles  are  these:  (1)  An 
early  freeze,  before  the  corn  is  well 
cured  out,  injures  the  germs  in  the 
kernels  and  lowers  their  viability. 
(2)  A  better  selection  of  seed  ears 
may  be  made  in  the  field  than  from  a 
pile  of  ears,  because  in  the  field  the 
conditions  under  which  the  ear  grew 
can  be  seen.  The  particular  method 
of  applying  these  principles  is  a  mat- 
ter for  each  farmer  to  decide  for 
himself,  and  may  vary  with  seasons 
and  circumstances. 

Our  own  belief  is  that  or  a  great 
many  farms  it  is  both  practicable  and 
advisable  to  select  seed  corn  in  the 
field  before  husking  time.  Such  se- 
lection not  only  obviates  all  danger 
of  injury  from  sudden  ear.y  freezes, 
but  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish early-maturing  from  late- 
maturing  ears,  and  to  study  the  stalks 
on  which  the  ears  grew  before  the 
wind  and  weather  has  disfigured  them 
so  badly  that  you  can't  tell  what  they 
looked  like  when  growing. 
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Be  Sure 
What  You 


You 
Pay 


Get 
For 


There's  more  fraud 
other  article  you  wear. 


in  shoes  than  in  almost  any 


SOLE 
LEATHER 
COUNTER 

EVERY  LAYER 
SOLE  LEATHER 


SOLE  LEATHER 


You  may  have  an  old  pair  of  shoes  with  run-down 
heels,  counters  broken  down,  or  the  outer  sole  ripped  off. 
Cut  them  up  and  you  will  probably  find  them  "adulter- 
ated". 

The  only  reason  why  any  manufacturer  uses  substi- 
tutes for  leather  is  that  they  are  cheaper  than  leather. 
They  mean  larger  profits  for  him  because  you  pay  leather 
prices  for  the  shoes. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  good  leather  for  making  com. 
fortable  and  serviceable  shoes.  You  want  leather  shoes.  Be 
eure  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 


Nearly  90%  of  all  shoes  retailed  for  less  than  $4.00 
have  paper,  composition,  or  other  substitutes  for  leath- 
er in  the  heels,  soles,  and  counters. 

These  substitutes  are  hidden  where  you  can't  see 
them.  You  can't  detect  the  adulteration  until  you  wear 
the  shoes  and  find  them  unsatisfactory. 

The  "Our  Family  "  shoe  is  made  of  fine  box  calf  and 
gun  metal  leathers.  Several  styles,  all  sizes  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 

Last  year  646,448  people  bought  this  famous  shoe. 
The  two  styles  here  illustrated  will  show  the  honest 
leather  construction  of  the  "Our  Family"  and  all  other 
"Star  Brand"  shoes. 

Every  "  Star  Brand  "  merchant  has  one  of  these  shoes  cut 
up  to  prove  iis  honest  construction.  Go  and  see  it. 

The  "Our  Family  "  sells  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.35  for 
the  children  up  to  $3.50  for  men.  It  is  a  good  looking,  medium 
weight  shoe— for  every  day  or  Sunday. 


To  be  on  the  safe  side  alwavs  ask  for  and  insist  upoa 
having  "Star  Brand"  shoes  with  our  name  on  the  sole  anil 
our  star  on  the  heel. 

"  Star  Brand  "  is  the  largest  selling  brand  of  shoes  in  the 
world— over  seven  million  people  wear  thein. 

We  have  built  up  this  vast  business— 23  big  factories  em- 
ploying 10,000  people— in  only  fifteen  years,  simply  by  making 
"Star  Brand"  shoes  of  good  honest  leather. 

If  "Star  Brand"  shoes  were  not  better  than  other  shoes, 
we  could  not  have  grown  from  a  small  start  to  a  business  of 
over  $15,000,000  a  year,  outstripping  all  other  shoe  makers 
in  this  short  time. 

We  make  more  shoes  than  any  other  shoemaker.  Our  cost 
per  pair  is  less.  It  costs  us  less  to  sell  them.  We  give  you 
more  for  your  money  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  shoe. 

*  ★ 

The  "Patriot",  our  fine  dress  shoe  for  men,  is  made  in 
50  different  styles  at  $4.50  to  $>.00.  As  good  a  shoe  in  other 
brands  would  cost  you  $1.00  more. 

The  "Society",  our  beautiful  dress  shoe  for  women  is 
made  in  many  styles  and  sold  at  $3.50  to  $4.00.  It  is  better 
than  many  other  shoes  sold  at  $5.00. 

The  "Stronger-Than-The-Law",  our  heavy  work  shoe,  is 
the  strongest  and  longest  wearing  shoe  made.  Its  value  has 
never  been  equalled.   Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 

The  "Soft  and  Good",  a  fine  welt  work  shoe  for  men— 
soft  as  a  glove.  A  long  wearing,  meuium  weight  shoe  at  i3  50 
to  $4.00.  This  shoe  has  no  competitors. 

"TessandTed"  school  shoes  are  made  in  many  stvles  fnr 
girls  »nd  boys.  They  cannoii  be  duplicated  lor  good  looks  and 
long  wear. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  are  several  differ- 
ent forms  of  stars  used  in  trade-marks.  The 
genuine  "Star  Brand"  shoe  has  our  name  on 
the  sole  and  our  star  on  the  heel. 

Made  in  750  different  styles,  sold  by  20,- 
000  good  merchants.  Don't  just  go  into  any 
store,  but  look  up  the  "Star  Brand"  dealer. 
Get  a  pair  and  learn  why 


"Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better" 

ftoaERxs,  Johnson  &  &and 

manufacturers     Brejich  of  International  - 


All  the  above  are  "Star  Brand  "  shoes  with  our  name  OH 
the  sole  and  our  star  on  the  heel.  Every  pair  is  made  of  good 
leather.   We  do  not  use  substitutes  for  leather. 

During  the  last  six  months  Pure  Shoe  Bills  have  been  In- 
troduced into  Congress  and  several  states,  requiring  that  wh«  a 
substitutes  for  leather  are  used  the  fact  must  be  stamped  on 
the  sole. 

Many  manufacturers  and  a  few  merchants  are  bitterly 
fighting  these  bills.  From  the  start  we  have  freely  and 
openly  endorsed  these  bills.  We  believe  in  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  gives  you  a  square  deal. 

Our  business  has  been  built  up  on  honest  leather  construc- 
tion. We  believe  that  this  is  one  reason  why  we  have  grown 
so  rapidly.  If  substitutes  for  leather  were  better  than  leather 
there  would  be  lots  of  other  shoe  makers  larger  than  we  are. 


Ask  YOUR  dealer  if  he  is  in  favor  of  a  Pure  Shoe  law. 
Every  "Star  Brand"  merchant  believes  in  this  great  move- 
ment for  pure  leather  shoes  just  as  we  do,  because  it  insures 
that  the  wearer  gets  what  he  pays  for. 

The  Oldfield  Pure  Shoe  Bill  now  pending  in  Congress 
should  be  enacted  into  a  law.  The  victory  should  he  made 
complete,  because  it  is  a  good  law.  Write  your  Senator  and 
Congressman  acd  urge  them  to  vote  for  it. 


Very  soon  you  will  buy  your  Fall  a~d  Winter  shoe*, 
•ure  you  cet  the  genuine  "Star  brand  "  chocs. 


Be 


Shoe  Co.      st.  louis 


SOU:  LEATHER  HEELS 


LEATHER  SOLES 
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*  Condition  at  harvest  time. 


TESTS  OF  NEW  CROPS 

It  is  natural  for  men  who  are 
making  a  livelihood  by  tilling  the 
soil  to  look  around  for  some  crop 
that  will  prove  superior  to  those  now 
under  general  cultivation.  This  has 
occasionally  led  to  the  introduction 
of  very  valuable  new  crops,  as  hard 
winter  wheat  and  alfalfa.  These  have 
both  been  introduced  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  have  now  proved 
themselves  the  most  widely  adapted 
of  any  crops  grown  in  this  state. 

The  value  of  such  additions  to  our 
cultivated  crops  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable, and  yet  they  are  introduced 
so  gradually  that  we  fail  to  recognize 
generally  the  changes  brought  about 
thereby.  Such  a  "find"  is  indeed  very 
rare.  After  a  great  deal  of  recent 
exploration  we  see  no  new  crop  which 
may  be  introduced  with  ths  certainty 
of  giving  as  good  results  as  our 
present  standard  crops. 

The  superior  merits  «i  winter 
wheat  over  spring  wheat  lod  to  the 
belief  that  possibly  suitable  winter 
varieties  of  some  of  the  o'ner  cereals 
migbt  be  found.  The  more  important 
of  those  considered  and  tested  for 
yield  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  and  by  farmers  have  been 
winter  barley,  winter  oats,  and  black 
winter  emmer,  or  i  peltz,  as  it  is  more 
often  called. 

Winter  Barley 
Winter  barley  has  been  tested  for 
yield  by  the  department  of  experi- 


mental agronomy  at  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  eight  years — 1905 
to  1913.  Three  years  out  of  eight  it 
was  a  complete  failure,  due  to  winter 
killing.  In  the  other  five  years  the 
average  yield  has  been  approximately 
fifty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  These 
results  would  seem  to  make  this  a 
crop  meriting  further  trial  at  the 
experiment  station,  but  not  deserving 
of  planting  on  a  large  scale  by 
farmers. 

It  may  be  added  that  during  the 
years  1907  and  1908  about  fifty  co- 
operative tests  of  this  barley  were 
made  by  Nebraska  farmers,  with  the 
result  that  on  an  average  only  about 
30  per  cent  survived  the  winters. 
Attempts  so  far  to  develop  more 
resistant  strains  at  the  experiment 
station  have  failed. 

Winter  Oats 

Winter  oats  has  been  planted  at  the 
experiment  station  during  five  years, 
namely,  1906,  1908,  1909,  1911,  1912. 
The  crops  almost  entirely  winter 
killed  except  in  1908,  when  the  yield 
was  57.8  bushels.  When  a  crop  sur- 
vives only  one  year  in  five  it  is  hope- 
less for  the  present.  Winter  oats  may 
not  be  expected  to  survive  the  winters 
satisfactorily  north  of  a  line  running 
from  southeastern  Kansas  to  southern 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  south  a  rather 
common  method  to  avoid  winter  kill- 
ing is  to  use  a  drill  that  sows  the 
oats  in  shallow  furrows  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  listed  corn,  except 


that  the  furrows  are  not  so  large 
and  deep. 

Black  Winter  Emmer 

Black  winter  emmer  or  speltz  has 
been  receiving  wide  advertisement 
during  the  past  two  years.  It  has 
given  rather  encouraging  results  in 
Wyoming,  and  this  has  led  to  an 
extended  campaign  by  a  Wyoming 
seed  firm  to  distribute  the  seed  in 
other  states  at  exorbitant  prices  under 
the  name  of  Improved  Black  winter 
emmer. 

Black  winter  emmer  has  been 
grown  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  for  six  years— 190S  to  1913. 
Three  years  out  of  the  six  it  com- 
pletely winter  killed.  In  190S,  48.0 
bushels  to  the  acre  was  harvested. 
In  1910  only  20  per  cent  survived,  but 
that  stooled  out  sufficiently  to  yield 
thirty-one  bushels  per  acre.  In  1913 
it  stood  the  winter  well,  but  the 
yield  was  not  determined. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  crop  that, 
under  eastern  Nebraska  conditions, 
cannot  be  relied  upon  oftener  than 
three  years  out  of  six.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  "Improved  Black  winter  em- 
mer" has  not  proved  better  than  the 
ordinary  stock.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  justification  in 
Nebraska  farmers  paying  $10  per 
bushel  for  this  seed  as  has  been 
demanded  in  the  past  year  or  two 
I  understand  that  this  seed  is  now 
being  sold  in  Nebraska  for  $4.50  per 
bushel. 

The  chance  of  winter  killing  ap- 
pears so  great  that  one  would  not 
be  warranted  in  planting  winter 
emmer  in  Nebraska  exccDt  in  an 
experimental  way.    Even  one  or  two  | 


successful  attempts  to  grow  it  should 
not  lead  one  to  plant  a  large  acreage. 
It  would  require  better  average  re- 
sults for  a  longer  term  of  years  to 
justify  the  planting  of  a  large  acreage. 

Winter  emmer  is  a  species  of  wheat, 
having  a  much  heavier  bull  and  a 
lower  proportion  of  kernel.  The  hull 
is  not  removed  by  threshing,  and 
equals  about  25  per  cent  of  the  grain 
by  weight,  which  weighs  forty  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  It  is  used  as  feed  for 
stock  exclusively.  Interviews  this 
year  with  a  number  of  stafe  fair  ex- 
hibitors, who  have  grown  this  crop 
on  a  small  scale  lor  exhibition  pur- 
poses, indicate  that  not  more  than 
one  year  out  of  two  may  this  crop  be 
expected  to  survive  our  winters. 
Look  Before  You  Leap 
To  sum  up,  we  conclude  that  winter 
oats  is  not  adapted  to  the  Nebraska 
climate  and  offers  little  promise  of 
success.  Winter  emmer  has  given 
somewhat  more  encouraging  results, 
but  as  yet  is  not  sufficiently  winter 
resistant  to  be  recommended  for  farm 
planting.  Winter  barley  is  encourag- 
ing for  southeastern  Nebrarka,  but  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  in  Ne- 
braska, the  same  as  winter  emmer, 
and  has  not  proved  its  adaptability 
in  seasons  with  severe  winters.  We 
are  not  inclined  to  recommend  new 
crops  until  their  comemrcial  value  in 
Nebraska  has  been  established. 

T.  A.  KIESSELBACH. 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 

Summer  plowing  this  year  was  done 
under  difficulties.     Plowing   soil  dry 
does  not  improve  its  texture,  although 
it  does  turn  it  over  and  get  it  ready 
I  for  the  crop. 


SEPTEMBER  CROP  REPORT 

During  August  the  national  corn  crop  continued  its  reckless  toboggan 
slide  begun  in  July.  The  September  1  crop  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  issued  on  September  9,  shows  that  over  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  condition  of  corn  declined  more  than  ten  points  in 
August,  compared  to  a  decline  of  11.1  points  in  July.  On  September  1  the 
average  condition  of  the  country's  corn  crop  was  65.1,  against  75.8  on 
August  1  and  86.9  on  July  1  this  year,  82.1  on  September  1,  1912,  and  80.9 
the  ten-year  average  on  September  1.  An  estimate  of  the  total  yield  of  corn 
in  the  nation  this  year  places  it  over  700,000,000  bushels  short  of  1912.  Har- 
vest reports  are  given  for  spring  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  and  in  each  case 
show  a  fair  crop.  White  potatoes  are  away  below  last  year.  Other  crops 
show  up  very  well.  Winter  wheat  was  a  bumper  crop,  the  total  yield  of  the 
country  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  year.  Spring  wheat  gives  the  largest 
total  since  1909.  The  yields  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  combined  exceeds 
the  previous  largest  wheat  crop,  that  of  1901,  by  about  6,000,000  bushels.  Our 
bread  is  assured.  So  far  as  staple  crops  are  concerned,  the  drouth  made  its 
greatest  inroads  on  corn.  The  following  table  gives  the  details  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  each  of  the  principal  crops  on  September  1,  with  comparisons: 

CROP                                    —ACREAGE,  1913—   CONDITION.  SEPT.  1  

1913  1912  10-yr.  Aug.  1, 

Acres         Pel.  of  1912  average  1913 

Corn   100. $84,000             99.8  65.1  82. 1           80.9  75.8 

Winter  wheat    30,938,000  116.4         

Spring    wheat                            18,663,000            97.0  a75.3  a90.8  a76.9  74.1 

Oats                                            38,341,000          101.1  a74.0  a92.3  a79.3  73.7 

Barley                                          7,255,000            96.3  a73.4  aS8.9  a8J.l  74.9 

Rye   2,134,000  100.8         

White  potatoes                           3,685,000             99.3  69.9  S7.2           79.4  78.0 

Hay,  all  tame                          48.293,000             97.5        81.8 

Apples     47.7  67.9            54.4  52.2 

(a)  Condition  at  time  of  harvest. 

Estimated  Yields 

The  yields  indicated  by  the  condition  of  crops  on  September  1,  1913, 
and  final  yields  in  preceding  years  for  comparison,  are  given  in  the  sub- 
joined table.  The  estimated  yields  of  winter  wheat,  spring  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  are  based  upon  harvest  reports. 

Inc.  (-)-)  or 

Total  Production  in  Millions  of  Bushels  dec.  ( — )  in 

CROPS:  1913  1912  1911  1909       prospects  dur- 

Final  Final         Census  ing  August 

Per  Cent 

Corn    2351  3125  2531  2552  — 12.0 

Winter  wheat    511  400  430  418   

Spring   wheat   •   243  330  191  265  +4.3 

All  wheat   754  730  621  683  +1.3 

Oats   1066  1418  922  1007  +3.7 

Barley   168  224  160  173  0.0 

Rye   35  36  33  30   

White  potatoes,    325  421  293  389  — 4.1 

Hay,  all  tarn'",  tons   63  73  55  69  — 1.6 

Corn  by  States 

In  each  of  the  important  corn  states,  except  Texas,  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
the  corn  crop  suffered  a  big  decline  in  August.  The  average  for  the  United 
States  was  held  up  by  the  conditions  in  states  outside  of  the  corn  belt  proper. 
Nebraska  is  not  at  the  foot  of  the  list.  The  table  below  gives  the  details  for 
the  ten  principal  corn-producing  states. 

%  of  U.S.  CONDITION,  SEPT.  i 

acreage  1913  1912  10-year     Aug.  1, 

STATES:  instate  average  1913 

Illinois                                                                 9.9  62     '  85  84  72 

Iowa                                                                        9.3  70  93  81  85 

Nebraska                                                            T.l  37  80  78  67 

Kansas                                                                6.9  10  74  70  30 

Missouri                                                                  6.9  41  84  80  70 

Texas                                                                  6.6  78  75  74  79 

Oklahoma                                                           4.8  39  64  69  44 

Indiana                                                               4.6  81  85  84  84 

Georgia                                                               3.8  87  75  87  87' 

Ohio   .                                                                 3.7   .  81  85  S'J  90 

Crops  in  Nebraska 
Nothing  that  occurred  in  August  could  knock  Nebraska  out  of  her  bumper 
winter  wheat  crop,  which  is  7,000,000  bushels  larger  than  last  year,  and  the 
largest  ever  produced  in  the  state.  The  condition  of  the  corn  cror  dropped 
from  67  on  August  1,  to  37  on  September  1 — a  noticeable  slump.  Compared 
to  the  ten-year  average  for  corn  in  Nebraska  on  September  1,  namely  78,  the 
condition  on  September  1  this  year  indicates  a  shade  less  than  half  an  aver- 
age crop  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  Oats  in  Nebraska  at  harvest  time  was 
rated  six  points  below  harvest  time  in  1912,  two  points  below  August  1  this 
year,  and  two  points  below  the  ten-year  harvest  average.  Oats,  therefore,  is 
a  fair  average  crop  in  this  state.    The  table  shows  the  details: 

—ACREAGE —   CONDITION  

Sept.  1        Aug.  1        Sept.  1  10-Year 
1913        Pet.  1912         1913  1913  1912  Average 

Winter  wheat    3,124,000        109  (Harvested,  yield  5S. 106. 000  bu.) 

Corn    7.609.000       100  37  67  SO  78 

Oats    2,275.000        100  70*  72  76*  72* 


Earn  an  Engine  This  Fall 

Make  a  good  =iart  toward  paying  for  a  tractor  by  getting  it  this 
fall.    Make  the  saving  large  by  getting  one  of  the 

Rumely  Gas  Tractors 

Late  delivery  in  the  spring  will  set  you  back  in  all  your  work.  Why 
not  do  your  plowing  with  a  tractor  this  fall  and  be  ready  for  spring? 
You'll  get  acquainted  with  your  tractor  too,  and  know  it  thorougly  by 
the  next  rush  season. 

It  will  help  in  all  kinds  of  fall  work,  in  plowing,  threshing,  baling, 
husking,  shredding,  shelling,  silage   cutting,  sawing,  hulling  and  hauling. 

Rumely  has  the  best  known  line  of  Gas  Tractors  in  the  world  — 
(OilPull  15-30  h.p.,  25-45  h.p.,  30-60  h.p.-TigerPull  35-70-GasPull  15- 
30  h.p.,  ToeHold  14-28  h.p.)  and  a  disc  or  moldboard  plow  to  fit  each  one. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  information  about  Rumely  tractors  and  about 
the  other  machines  we  make  for  every  farm-power  job. 

The  Olds  Engine 

You  can  have  a  lot  more  time  for  big  work  by  getting  a  good  engine  for  small 
jobs.  The  Olds  Engine  will  almost  pay  for  itself  this  fall  and  winter.  It  comes  station- 
ary portable  or  skid  mounted  in  sizes  from  1  %  - 1 8  h.  p.  We  have  a  full  line  of  kerosene 
engines,  too.  "The  All-Round  Power  Plant"  is  a  book  on  how  to  make  stationary  en- 
gines pay.    Send  for  it-  free. 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

Lincoln.  Neb. 
Home  Office:   LuPorte,  Ind. 


CO. 


This  Davenport 

(Just  like  cut) 

at  Special  Price 


(VVVvvvyl 
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This  is  a  well  built,  handsome 
Davenport,  one  of  the  best 
made.    Length  6  ft.  6  in.  over 


168.00  Davenport,  Art  Denim  cover,  special  $-19.50 
Sbo.OO  Davenport,  Imp.  Tapestry  cover,  special  SKI. 50 


all;  height  of  back  32  in.;  height  of  back  .from  seat,  20  in.;  depth  of 
seat,  15  in.;  width  of  arras,  8  in.  Best  tempered  steel  springs,  mahog- 
any feet.    Will  ship,  on  your  order,  at  prices  quoted  above. 

Write  to  Dept.  B  for  description  and  prices  of  any  article.  See 
our  stock  when  you  are  in  Omaha  for  Ak-Sar-Ben. 

BEATON  &  LAIER  CO.,  415.17  so.  m  street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Furniture,  IJngs,  Draperies  and  Wall  Paper 
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With  butter 
at  the  present 
high  price 
every  ounce 
of  cream  counts 


Cream  is  more  than  ever  a  very  valuable  commodity  these  days, 
and  it  is  doubly  important  that  not  a  drop  be  wasted  or  lost. 

If  you  are  still  using  the  "gravity"  setting  method  you  are 
losing  a  pound  of  butter -fat  in  the  skim -milk  for  every  four  or 
five  pounds  you  get. 

The  advantages  of  the  DE  LAVAL  over  inferior  cream  sepa- 
rators at  all  times  are  greatest  at  the  season  when  milk  is  often 
cool  and  cows  are  old  in  lactation. 

A  DE  LAVAL 

Will  Save  Its  Cost  by  Spring 

Then  why  put  off  any  longer  the  purchase  of  tnis  great 
money  saving  machine?  Put  it  in  now  and  let  it  save  its  own 
cost  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  and  by  next  Spring  you  will  be 
just  so  much  ahead. 

Even  if  you  have  only  a  few  cows  in  milk  you  can  buy  a  DE 
LAVAL  now  and  save  its  cost  by  Spring,  and  you  can  buy  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually 
pay  for  itself. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


rhe  Atchison   Fence  Post 

MADE  TO  DRIVE 
And  WILL  DRIVE  EASY 

On*  Atohiaon  outlaati  fir* 
wooden  post*. 

Driven  at  one-fifth  the  *o*t 
•f  digging  holei. 

Luting  a  lifetime,  they  are 
the  oheaper  post. 

The  only  iteel  poet  with  a 
6-inoh  ground  bearing  and  re- 
enforced  by  corrugated  edge, 
making  the  etrongeit  pott  on 
the  market. 

Ui*  no  cement  a*  the  Poet 
anchor*  itaelf. 
Staple  hoi**  fit  amy  wire. 
They  will  net  ban.  They 
ground  the  lightning. 
NO  HOLBS  To  DIG 


Not*  ground  bearing 

NEB.  ATCHISON 
STEEL  POST  CO. 

Lincoln  -  Nebraska 


CLEANING 

DYEING 
PRESSING 

LINCOLN  CLEANING 

*5»  DYE  WORKS 

320-322  SO./ f IS  ST. 


Write  for  Price  List,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


DoYoi 
Steel 

jWantThis 
GateFREE 

"  lTifl  commi£i  - 

j  j  f  jM  ty  can  i.'etHW  1 

: : :  E  3rW»  one    (  or^^ 
KSltl  helping  us  In- 

Gates  to  hie  neighbors.  Wrlteiorparticulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

Hwh  urban  steal  frama.   All  No.  9  gslyanlsad 

dSrS^S^S:  Bn'ftSri.fJ'-'gSl..  i 

30*  Main  St.       Ca*ar  r.iis.  Iowa 


Questions  tad  Contributions  Welcomed 

High  Priced  Products 

By  no  system  of  feeding  can  dry 
cows  be  made  to  give  milk.  For  that 
reason  milk  and  cream  are  likely  to 
be  very  scarce  before  cow-freshening 
time  next  spring.  The  long  summer 
drouth  dried  up  the  pastures  so  early 
that  for  weeks  they  afforded  little 
feed.  Not  many  farmers  were  pre- 
pared to  feed  their  cows  in  a  way  to 
maintain  their  normal  milk  flow.  As 
a  consequence  many  cows  have  grad- 
ually dried  up.  No  matter  how  well 
they  are  fed  now  they  cannot  be 
brought  back  to  their  milk  again  this 
fall  and  winter.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  spells  scarcity  of  dairy  products 
this  winter.  Stored  butter  may  keep 
the  price  of  butterfat  down,  but  unless 
it  does  it  looks  as  though  toe  farmer 
who  was  fitted  to  feed  his  cows  a 
good  ration  during  the  summer,  and 
thus  maintained  their  milk  flow,  will 
be  in  a  position  to  profit  thereby  in 
the  coming  months. 

The  Ice  Cream  Business 

The  consumption  of  ice  cream  has 
increased  enormously  in  recent  years. 
This  season  has  been  a  record- 
breaker.  The  Ice  Cream  Trade  Jour- 
nal reports  that  since  January  1, 
1913,  the  ice  cream  business  of  this 
country  has  increased  in  volume  30 
per  cent.  This  increase  was  not 
caused  alone  by  the  warm  summer, 
for  in  January,  February  and  March 
ice  cream  consumption  was  larger 
than  ever  before  at  that  season 

A  great  many  dairymen  and  farmers 
have  found  that  the  ice  cream  trade 
affords  them  an  excellent  market  for 
their  cream.  In  the  future  this  out- 
let is  bound  to  expand;  for  folks  are 
fond  of  cream  and  will  keep  on  eating 
it  in  large  quantities.  More  and  more, 
people  are  realizing  that  good  ice 
cream  has  a  high  food  value,  and  in 
many  homes  it  is  coming  to  be  con- 
sidered more  of  a  staple  article  of 
diet  than  a  luxury  or  nicknack. 

Producing  cream  for  the  ice  cream 
maker,  however,  requires  especial 
care  and  attention.  Creameries  will 
accept  cream  when  it  is  tour  and 
foamy,  but  good  ice  cream  can  be 
made  only  from  sweet  cream  and  the 
ice  cream  manufacturer  wants  no 
other  kind.  The  cream  must  be 
delivered  sweet. 


Keeping  cream  sweet  involves  a 
number  of  things.  In  the  first  place 
the  milk  must  be  clean  when  it  is 
milked  and  kept  clean  thereafter. 
Every  particle  of  foreign  matter  car- 
ries with  it  a  host  of  the  bacteria 
that  cause  souring.  The  utensils  and 
cream  separator  must  be  kept  clean 
— clean  in  the  sense  of  being  sterile — 
for  in  dirty  pails,  separators  and  cans 
lurk  myriads  of  bacteria.  Then, 
warm,  fresh  cream  must  not  be 
mixed  with  older  cream  until  both 
are  at  the  same  temperature,  and 
fresh  cream  should  be  cooled  quickly 
and  kept  cool. 

Farmers  and  dairymen  willing  to 
take  these  precautions,  if  located 
where  their  product  can  be  delivered 
quickly  and  under  favorable  condi- 
tions to  ice  cream  makers,  will  find 
the  production  of  sweet  cream  profit- 
able; for  the  price  paid  for  sweet 
cream  on  a  butterfat  basis  affords  a 
good  premium  over  the  creamery 
price. 


Accurate  Separator  Speed 

A  speedometer  for  cream  separators 
is  the  latest  thing  in  dairy  equip- 
ment. Those  who  attended  the  state 
fair  this  year,  and  visited  the  Dairy 
Building  there,  saw  one  of  these  de- 
vices attached  to  a  cream  separator. 
The  speedometer  shows  the  speed  at 
which  the  separator  is  running  at 
each  moment;  the  dial  is  in  plain  and 
constant  sight  of  the  operator.  With 
such  a  device  it  is  easy  accurately  to 
gauge  the  speed  of  the  machine. 

Every  make  of  cream  separator  is 
designed  to  do  its  best  work  when 
running  at  a  certain  speed.  That 
speed  is  always  indicated  on  the 
machine  in  some  prominent  place.  To 
run  a  separator  much  below  the  in- 
dicated speed  is  very  wasteful  of 
butterfat.  This  was  shown  conclu- 
sively in  a  trial  at  the  Indiana  Ex- 
periment Station.  In  this  experiment 
separators  were  run  at  three  different 
speeds — low,  normal  and  high.  The 
low  speed  was  twenty-five  turns  of 
the  crank  a  minute.  Normal  speed 
was  that  indicated  on  the  machines, 
and  varied  from  fifty  to  sixty  turns. 
High  speed  was  from  seventy  to 
seventy-five  turns  a  minute.  The 
table  here  shows  a  summary  of  the 
averaged  results: 

Pet  Lbs. 
Lbs.  milk    fat  left    fat  left 
skimmed  in  milk    in  milk 
Low   speed..    39.9       2.73  1.08 
Normal  speed    44.7         .06  .03 
High  speed..    46.3         .03  .01 

The  amount  of  milk  run  through 
has  no  significance  in  this  table,  for 
the  length  of  time  the  separators 
were  run  varied.  However,  at  the 
higher  speeds  the  milk  passed  through 
the  machines  more  rapidly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  low  speed 
the  butterfat  left  in  the  sKimmed  milk 
amounted  to  2.73  per  cent,  which  was 
more  than  half  the  amount  of  fat  in 
the  whole  milk.  For  every  39.9 
pounds  of  milk  skimmed  at  low 
speed,  1.08  pounds  of  butterfat  was 
lost.  From  a  herd  of  ten  cows,  giv- 
ing twenty  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
each,  the  loss  of  butterfat  at  this 
rate  would  be  five  pounds  a  day. 
That  is  a  very  heavy  loss. 

Separators  are  seldom  run  so  far 
below  normal  speed,  but  this  experi- 
ment indicates  that  any  speed  below 
the  normal  means  loss,  the  amount 
of  loss  being  greater,  of  course,  as 
the  speed  is  lower.  In  this  test  the 
skimming  was  somewhat  closer  at 
very  high  speed  than  at  normal  speed, 
but  the  advantage  would  scarcely  pay 
for  the  extra  energy  used;  moreover, 
the  high  speed  produced  a  cream  too 
thick  to  be  handled  conveniently  and 
without  waste  from  sticking  to  the 
utensils. 


So  much  were  the  Indiana  experi- 
menters impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  correct  speed  in  running 
separators  that  they  suggested  the 
use  of  a  metronome  (a  device  for 
keeping  time  in  music)  to  gauge  the 
revolutions  of  the  crank  accurately. 
Of  course,  an  automatic  speed  re- 
corder is  much  simpler. 

When  one  person  runs  the  cream 
separator  regularly,  and  times  him- 
self occasionally  with  a  watch,  he  can 
keep  the  speed  quite  accurate;  but 
where  several  persons  run  the  ma- 
chine there  is  likely  to  be  considerable 
variation.  That  there  is  loss  of  fat 
when  the  speed  runs  low  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  above  figures. 


GREAT  IS  SWEET  CLOVER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  seen 
several  articles  cn  sweet  clover  in 
your  valuable  paper,  so  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  my  experience.  I 
have  been  experimenting  with  this 
crop  for  several  years.  At  first  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting  a  stand, 
and  getting  it  to  live  through  the  first 
winter.  Probably  I  had  southern  seed 
that  was  not  hardy  in  our  climate. 
We  are  threshing  sweet  clover  now, 
and  I  think  our  best  will  yield  fifteen 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  will  write  in  particular  of  one 
piece,  a  lot  of  nineteen  acres  we 
sowed  to  spring  wheat  and  sweet 
clover  in  the  spring  of  1912.  The 
wheat  yielded  24.5  bushels  to  the 
acre.  We  cut  it  about  fourteen  inches 
high.  The  sweet  clover  was  up  to 
the  bands  in  the  bundles  in  a  great 
deal  of  it.  The  sweet  clover  cured 
out  well  with  the  straw,  and  the  live- 
stock ate  the  mixed  straw  like,  hay. 

The  clover  in  the  wheat  stubble 
was  allowed  to  grow  to  a  height  of 
about  two  feet;  then  we  put  onto  it 
160  head  of  hogs  and  ninety-six  head 
of  cattle  that  we  were  going  to  feed 
out.  Both  classes  of  livestock  ate  the 
forage  readily,  and  no  one  who  did 
not  see  it  would  believe  the  amount 
of  feed  it  made.  The  hogs  and  cattle 
cleaned  every  bit  of  it  up,  leaving  the 
ground  as  bare  as  a  floor. 

I  was  afraid  I  would  have  no  sweet 
clover  this  spring,  but  it  came  on 
well  and  early.  We  put  on  400  head 
of  sows,  pigs  and  stock  hogs  and  ran 
them  there  until  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Then  in  the  fore  part  of  June 
we  cut  from  the  nineteen  acres  about 
twenty-five  tons  of  hay;  and  now  we 
have  a  fine  seed  crop.  This  has  been 
a  very  dry  summer,  but  the  sweet 
clover  kept  right  on  growing. 

I  consider  sweet  clover  fully  equal 
to  alfalfa  as  a  feed  crop,  and  it  can 
be  pastured  at  any  time,  and  all  the 
time,  with  absolutely  no  danger  of 
bloat.  With  us  it  will  yield  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  alfalfa.  We  plowed 
up  our  alfalfa  last  spring  and  sowed 
it  to  sweet  clover.  We  will  sow  600 
acres  more  next  spring. 

As  a  soil  builder  sweet  clover  has 
no  equal;  as  a  money  crop  it  beats  a 
gold  mine.  I  have  been  contracting 
seed  for  fall  delivery  at  $20  a  bushel. 
I  consider  any  land  with  a  good  stand 
of  sweet  clover  of  the  white-flowered 
variety  worth  $200  an  acre;  and  this 
crop  will  grow  in  the  sand  and  with 
less  water  than  any  crop  of  which  I 
know.  It  will  make  soil  out  of  sand, 
too.  W.  L.  DALE. 

Rock  Co. 


This  has  been  a  good  year  for  the 
sale  of  corn  binders,  because  so  many 
farmers  have  cut  their  corn  for  fodder 
or  silage.  Other  means  there  are  of 
cutting  corn  that  do  not  require  so 
great  an  original  investment  as  a 
corn  binder,  but  they  take  more  time 
and  involve  more  labor. 
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Disease  Among  Ducks 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and 
cure  of  a  disease  that  my  ducks  have? 
They  stagger  around,  flap  their  wings, 
throw  their  heads  backward  and 
finally  stand  up  and  fall  over  dead. 
T  would  appreciate  very  much  any 
help  you  might  give  me. — D.  E., 
Platte  Co. 

Mature  ducks  are  subject  to  few 
diseases  if  given  plenty  of  grit,  plenty 
of  water  in  a  vessel  deep  enough  to 
allow  them  to  plunge  their  bills  in 
over  the  nostrils,  and  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  exercise.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  age  of  the  ducks  affected 
and  that  makes  it  difficult  to  suggest 
the  cause  or  remedy. 

Half  matured  or  very  young  ducks 
cannot  stand  the  hot  sun  even  as 
well  as  chicks,  which  are  apt  to 
succumb  to  the  heat  if  they  do  not 
have  shade  in  hot  weather.  Aside 
from  sunstroke  and  errors  in  diet,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  suggest  the  cause  for 
fhe  convulsions  which  end  in  death. 
Very  young  ducks  will  die  in  a  ,  sim- 
ilar manner  if  they  are  allowed  to 
swim  in  cold  water  to  any  extent. 
If  it  were  not  too  late  for  rose  bugs, 
those  pests  might  readily  be  held 
accountable,  for  they  are  fatal  to 
young  ducks  if  swallowed  by  them. 
Probably  ducks  of  any  age  would  be 
subject  to  sunstroke  in  the  extremely 
hot,  dry  weather  that  has  prevailed 
and  that  may  have  been  responsible 
in  this  case. 

I  have  never  heard  of  apoplexy  be- 
ing common  among  ducks,  but  this 
sounds  very  much  as  though  it  might 
be  something  of  the  sort,  In  which 
case  there  would  be  a  clot  or  effusion 
of  blood  on  the  brain.  Fowls  die  from 
heat  stroke  with  much  the  same 
symptoms  as  in  apoplexy,  but  no 
ruptured  vessels  are  found  in  the 
brain  after  death  from  heat. 


To  Rid  Hen  House  of  Bedbugs  . . 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  bedbugs  in  the  chicken  house. 
They  are  so  numerous  that  we  are 
compelled  to  keep  the  house  closed 
and  not  allow  the  hens  to  roost  there. 
— F.  C,   Saunders  Co. 

The  way  a  chicken  house  is  built 
must  have  some  bearing  on  the 
answer  to  this  question.  If  it  can 
be  shut,  up  tightly,  the  formaldehyde 
gas  fumigation  described  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  of  July  30  should  prove 
entirely  effective,  especially  if  re- 
peated after  an  interval  of  about  two 
weeks  to  give  any  eggs  that  might 
have  escaped  time  to  hatch.  If  the 
house  is  too  open  for  effective  fumi- 
gation by  any  method,  the  application 
of  vermin  killer  of  some  kind  will 


Make  Money  Willi  Poultry 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  magazine  de- 
voted entirely  to  helping  earnest  men  and 
women  make  a  financial  success  of  poultry 
raising.  Its  staff  of  writers  is  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  have  made  a  practical, 
instead  of  theoretical,  success  of  poultry 
farming,  and  who  are  glad  to  pass  on  the 
results  of  their  hard  earned  experience  to 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  readers. 

There  are  many  pit-falls  in  the  path  of  the 
novice  which  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
those  who  will  follow  the  teachings  set  forth 
in  this  magazine.  It  fully  explains  how  to 
make  a  start,  how  to  construct  houses,  coops 
and  other  devices,  how  to  get  a  large  egg 
yield,  how  to  cure  and  prevent  disease,  how 
to  exhibit,  how  to  get  the  top  price  for 
eggs,  how  to  use  incubators  and  hundreds  of 
other  points  which  everyone  wishes  to  know. 
It  explains  the  famous  secret  system  through 
which  poultrymen  have  become  rich  and 
afterwards  sold   for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  large,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  monthly  journal,  well 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  be  found 
on  file  in  the  home  of  every  poultry  lover. 
No  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  should 
think  of  being  without  it.  It  will  save  him 
many"  times  the  small  subscription  price.  The 
advanced  poultryman  will  also  find  it  of  great 
value;  the  articles  being  varied  in  their  scope. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  The  regular  price 
of  AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  50c  per 
year,  but  in  order  to  introduce  it  to 
several  thousand  new  readers,  we  will, 
for  a  short  time,  give  a  large  200  page 
poultry  book,  which  is  a  complete 
guide  in  the  poultry  business,  abso- 
lutely free  to  everyone  sending  50c 
for  a  yearly  subscription  or  $1.00  for 
a  three  year  subscription  to  AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY.  A  trial  six  months' 
subscription  (without  book)  will  be 
sent  for  25c.  Never  has  60  much  been 
offered  for  so  small  a  sum.  Advantage 
of  this  offer  should  be  taken  at  once. 

American  Poultry 

Savoy  Building  WII/KE8-BARRE,  PA. 


get  the  bugs  in  time,  but  usually  this 
treatment  must  be  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  weeks  until  all  of  them 
are  routed. 

If  diligently  followed  up,  the  hot 
water  with  lye  and  soap  used  and 
recommended  by  a  woman  whose 
letter  appeared  in  the  July  23  issue 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  might  prove 
entirely  effective.  In  some  houses, 
however,  there  is  a  decided  objection 
to  so  much  water  being  thrown  about 
and  in  those  cases  other  means  may 
be  employed.  The  persistent  use  of 
kerosene  applied  to  all  cracks  and 
crevices  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks 
will  eventually  rid  almost  any  build- 
ing of  such  pests,  but  there  should 
be  no  nest  boxes  attached  to  the 
walls  or  cleats  or  boards  behind 
which  bugs  may  safely  lurk.  Spray- 
ing often  with  a  strong  solution  of 
stock  dip  ought  to  be  effective. 


Tuberculosis  Among  Chickens 

My  chickens  are  sick  and  have  been 
dying  for  some  weeks.  They  droop 
around  for  a  time  before  dying  and 
are  in  thin  flesh.  Their  livers  and 
galls  are  large  and  their  hearts,  giz- 
zards and  lungs  are  flabby.  There 
are  some  indications  of  bowel  trouble. 
One  hen  that  was  examined  had  little 
lumps  like  grains  of  rice  around  the 
crop.  Two  young  chickens  had  spots 
on  the  liver.  They  have  a  small  sup- 
ply of  blood.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is  and  how  to  cure  it? 
— S.  G.,   Sarpy  Co. 

From  the  description  given  in  this 
case  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect 
tuberculosis.  The  enlarged  liver  with 
spots  on  it  and  the  little  lumps  on 
the  crop  are  characteristics  of  this 
disease,  and  the  diarrhoea  as  well, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  present, 
according  to  the  location  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  liver  is  usually  the  first 
organ  to  be  affected,  and  the  spleen 
and  intestinal  system  are  the  next 
in  order.    Often  the  tubercles  or  little 


IF  YOU  WERE  A  CHICKEN 

and  ate  from  a  dusty,  dirty  floor;  drank  from  a  questionable  water  pan,  and  slept,  with  a  hundred  others 
in  a  hot  hen  house,  in  the  same  clothes  you  work  in,  YOU  WOULD  APPRECIATE  GERM- 
OZONE.  The  difference  in  sanitary  conditions  between  a  wild  chicken  and  most  cooped  chickens  Is 
almost  as  great  as  that  between  a  chicken  and  yourself. 

Germozone  is  more  ?n  antiseptic  or  germ  killer  than  a  medicine.  It  is  especially  effective  for 
any  germ  disease  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  and  that  covers  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
cases  with  poultry. 

Germozone,  given  twice  a  week,  with  regularity,  works  wonders.  Just  a  little  In  the  drinking 
water.  It  purifies  the  drink;  the  food;  the  mouth,  throat,  crop  and  entire  intestinal  tract,  giving  those 
solid,  slatey  colored  droppings,  tipped  with  white,  that  every  poultryman  knows  means  chicken  health. 
Don't  wait  until  they  get  sick  or  quit  laying. 

Then  too,  Germozone  is  a  ready  and  most  reliable  remedy  for  ROUP,  COLDS,  CANKER, 
SWELLED  HEAD,  SORE  HEAD.  CHICKEN  POX,  BOWEL  TROUBLE,  etc.  Itisthe  best 
known  and  most  popular  medicine  for  poultry.  It  is  the  most  widely  distributed  in  trade,  handled  by 
more  than  10,000  dealers  in  the  United  States,  at  50c  per  12  oz.  bottle.  If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your 
dealer,  send  10c  for  a  sample  bottle  and  name  of  nearest  agent.  "  Lee  s  Poultry  Book  "  and 
"  Pointers  for  the  Amateur,  "  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  or  Los  Angeles,  California 


SAVE  HARNESS  MONEY  > 

1  Write  today  for  big  free  catalog-  of  harness  and  saddles  { 
1  direct  from  maker  at  wholesale  prices.  Wft  prepay  freight  • 
1  charges.   H.  &  M.  HARNESS  SHOP,  Dept.  106  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

cheesy  lumps  are  found  on  the  mesen- 
tery membranes  as  well  as  on  nearly 
all  the  membranes  surrounding  the 
digestive  organs.  Sometimes  only  the 
liver  is  affected  and  the  lungs  are  the 
least  liable  to  show  the  infection,  so 
in  looking  for  tuberculosis  do  not 
expect  to  find  the  lungs  necessarily 
unhealthy. 

There  is  no  known  treatment  for 
the  cure  of  tuberculosis  in  fowls,  and 
the  only  method  is  to  destroy  all 
affected  fowls  and  disinfect  often  to 
destroy  germs  of  the  disease.  It  is 
believed  that  these  germs  are  com- 
municated from  fowl  to  fowl  more 
often  through  the  droppings  than  in 
any  other  way.  Many  advocate,  as 
the  most  effective  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  disease,  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  flock  and  the  purchase  of  new 
stock  after  the  premises  have  been 
thoroughly  disinfected  and  made  safe 
for  the  introduction  of  healthy  stock. 


xiral  lecw^ 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 


Toters  at  School  Elections 

Can  a  man  that  is  twenty-one  years 
old  and  owns  property  but  does  not 
have  it  assessed  to  him  vote  at  the 
school  election?  Can  a  man  vote  if  he, 
is  twenty-one  years  old  but  has  no 
property? — Subscriber,  Buffalo  Co. 

The  school  laws  require  that  a  voter 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
has  resided  in  the  district  forty  days, 
owns  real  or  personal  property  that 
was  assessed  in  his  or  her  name  the 
last  district  assessment,  or,  who  has 
children  of  school  age  residing  in  the 
district.  A  person  to  be  eligible  to 
vote  at  a  school  election,  must,  there- 
fore, have  property  assessed  in  the 
school  district  or  have  children  of 
school  age  who  live  in  the  district. 


Straw  on  Rented  Land 

I  rented  some  wheat  ground  for  the 
year  1913.  After  the  wheat  was 
threshed  I  sold  the  straw,  which  was 
piled  up  about  ten  rods  from  the  road. 
The  land  was  rented  to  another  per- 
son for  1914  and  the  landlord  gave 
him  orders  to  burn  the  straw.  If  the 
straw  is  burned  is  the  landlord  liable 
and  do  I  have  a  right  to  go  on  the 
land  until  the  first  of  March,  1914,  to 
get  the  straw? — Subscriber,  Saline  Co. 

You  have  the  right  to  go  upon  or 
use  the  land  until  March,  1914,  or  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  your  lease. 
The  landlord  cannot  burn  the  straw 
prior  to  March,  1914,  but  if  you  leave 
it  after  that  time  he  would  have  such 
a  right.  However,  the  landlord  can 
move  the  straw,  if  necessary,  to  do 
his  plowing  for  the  next  year's  crop. 


Writing  His  Own  Will 

Can  a  person  write  his  own  will 
without  the  aid  of  an  officer,  and 
would  it  be  legal? — Subscriber,  Mc- 
Pherson  Co. 

A  person  can  write  his  own  will 
without  the  aid  of  an  officer.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  legal  require- 
ments to  be  followed,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  any  one  undertaking 
to  write  his  own  will  to  have  a  form. 
The  statute  requires  that  a  will  be 
signed  by  the  testator  and  witnessed 
by  two  witnesses  in  the  presence  of 
the  testator.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
be  done  according  to  law  in  order  to 
make  the  will  valid. 


Straw  Goes  With  Cash  Bent 

A  and  B  rented  a  farm  from  D  for 


C,  who  was  not  twenty-one  years  old. 
A  and  B  asked  for  a  contract,  but  D 
said  there  was  no  need  of  one.  The 
note  was  made  out  in  C's  name.  D 
would  not  rent  the  farm  to  C  for  an- 
other year  and  C  sold  one  stack  of 
oat  straw,  which  amounted  to  $45. 
Now  D  wants  A  and  B  to  pay  him  (D) 
$55  for  the  straw.  Can  he  legally 
make  A  and  B  pay  for  the  straw? — 
J.  C.  L.,   Cuming  Co. 

If  the  land  was  rented  for  cash, 
and  I  assume  that  it  was,  inasmuch 
as  you  say  that  a  note  was  given,  D, 
the  owner  of  the  land,  cannot  compel 
A,  B  or  C  to  pay  for  the  straw,  if  C 
sold  it  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his 
tenancy.  He  has  a  right  to  all  the 
products  raised  on  the  land  during 
his  tenancy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rent  was 
to  be  share  or  ground  rent,  D  would 
be  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  straw, 
the  same  as  he  would  be  entitled  to 
his  share  of  the  crops  produced  on 
the  land. 


Question  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Colt  With  Weak  Pasterns 

I  have  a  mare  colt  about  two  months 
old  that  goes  down  on  her  rear  pas- 
terns nearly  to  the  ground.  Is  there 
any  contrivance,  mechanical  or  other- 
wise, that  will  straighten  the  pasterns 
and  keep  them  in  the  proper  position? 
— W.  O.  D.,   Cheyenne  Co. 

The  condition  which  you  describe 
in  your  oolt  will  very  likely  adjust 
itself  in  the  next  few  months.  There 
is  no  contrivance  that  could  be  used 
on  an  animal  of  this  age  which  would 
be  a  benefit.  The  pasterns  will  in- 
variably straighten  up  if  left  alone. 


Unfilled  Udder  on  Heifer 

I  have  a  black  Jersey  heifer  which 
has  a  calf  three  days  old.  The  heifer 
gives  milk  out  of  but  one  teat;  the 
other  parts  of  the  udder  and  teats 
have  not  filled  out.  This  is  her  first 
calf.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  treat 
it?— F.  R.,    Saline  Co. 

It  is  possible  that  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  udder  may  fill.  It  would 
be  well  to  rub  them  thoroughly  every 
day  for  some  time. 


Down  in  Barton  county  in  Kansas 
the  grasshoppers  were  not  content  to 
eat  the  cornstalks  and  every  blade  of 
grass  in  sight,  but  bored  into  the 
ground  and  attacked  the  roots  of  the 
corn. 


Cockerels 

S.  C.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  Good  ones,  with  size, 
shape,    color    and    head  points. 

$2.00  each;  four  for  $7.00. 
HIGH  CLASS  DRIVING  HORSES 

AND  DAIRY  CATTLE. 
A.  R.  CARRCTH,  ASHLAND,  NEB. 


No  More 
Blackleg* 


VACCINATE 

WITH 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLECOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke.  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry. 
DETROIT,    •  MICHIGAN. 


Install  YOUR  OWN 
Waterworks 

Hot  and  cold  running'  water  fot 
country  home*.  Complete  system 
readv  to  instai  1  $37.60.  Easily  in- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed. Enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  I 


•Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  send  name  today  for  Dig 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  Showt 
hundreds  of  bargains  in  Pumps. 
Windmills,  and  everything  known 
in  Plumbing  Goods  direct  at  manu- 
facturers' prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO., 
1718  So.  6th  SI.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Bam  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Smalt  Cost. 

Ssr.d  Puital  f^r  N^w  Water  Supply 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Oo  it  Now. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Cimpbell  Av  ,  Chicago 
Aermotor  Co..  2d  and  Madison  Street*.  Oakland 
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OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARSH 

For  the  week  ending  September  IS,  191S. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Total   this  week    25,345    81,116  167,673 

Total  last  week    29,393    34,068  121,336 

This  week   last  year.. 28. 212    30,675  105,675 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  receipts  of  corn-fed 
cattle  were  rather  light  for  the  week  and 
there  were  no  changes  of  any  consequence 
in  the  market.  The  best  grades  of  beef 
steers  were  scarce  and  brought  stronger 
prices  during  the  Week,  but  the  short-fed 
and  warmed-up  grades  came  into  compe- 
tition with  the  western  range  cattle  and 
the  market  for  these  grades  was  slow. 
Prime  yearlings  sold  for  $9.30,  the  high 
mark  of  the  year.  Choice  heavy  beeves  sold 
up    to    $9.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime    beeves  $8.60@9.00 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.20(g)  8.50 

Fair   to    good    beeves   7.90  @  8.15 

Common    to    fair   beeveB   7.00  (§)  7.85 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.50@9.30 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock  —  There  was  a 
sharp  decline  in  prices  the  first  of  the  week 
because  of  liberal  receipts  of  cows  and 
the  quantity  of  low  grade  steers.  The 
demand  increased  afterward  and  the  prices 
also  became  stronger.  The  closing  quota- 
tions were  a  trifle  higher  than  they  were 
for  the  previous  week.  Good  to  choice 
grass  heifers  sold  at  from  $6.25  to  $6  75. 
The  bulk  of  the  fair  to  good  butcher  and 
beef  cows  sold  around  $5.25  to  $6.35.  Veal 
calves  were  In  active  demand  and  prices 
for  them  held  up  well.  The  market  vras 
strong  at  the  finish.    Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $6.25@7.50 

Fair    to    good    cows   5.25(g) 6.25 

Canners    and    cutters   3.25  @ 5.00 

Veal    calves    6.00®  9.50 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.00@6.50 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Trade  in  these 
classes  was  very  uneven  during  the  week. 


{"Postal  Card'ReportsI 


Southeast  Nebraska 
North  Butler  Co.  (Sept.  14)— This  part 
of  the  county  is  still  wishing  for  a  rain  in 
order  to  finish  plowing.  Some  wheat  has 
been  sown,  but  the  ground  is  too  dry  to 
germinate  the  seed.  Very  little  alfalfa  will 
be  sown  as  it  is  so  dry.  Hog  disease  has 
been  reported  among  some  of  the  herds. 
Most  of  the  pastures  are  getting  very  short, 
but  the  cattle  are  still  in  good  condition. 
The  potato  crop  is  not  up  to  the  normal. 
— J.  Wagoner. 

Southwest  Nuckolls  and  East  Webster  Co. 
(Sept.  10) — Corn  will  not  make  anything 
but  fodder  and  that  will  not  be  very  good. 
The  wheat  and  oats  crops  are  the  best  we 
have  had  for  years.  The  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa  was  above  the  average,  but  we  have 
not  had  a  second  and  third  crop.  Only  .15 
of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  here  since  June  6 
until  today,  when  we  received  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.  No  fall  plowing  has  been  done, 
but  the  cornfields  are  in  fine  shape  for 
seeding  wheat.  There  is  some  old  corn  on 
hand,  but  not  enough  to  feed  the  hogs. — 
J    W.  Webber. 

'  Central  Pawnee  Co.  (Sept.  12)— The  long- 
looked-for  rain  came  this  week  and  spoiled 
the  races  at  the  county  fair.  Much  corn 
is  being  cut  for  silage  and  for  dry  feed. 
The  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  very  short. 
Considerable  fall  plowing  has  been  done 
and  the  rain  put  the  ground  in  good  shape 
for  wheat.  Prices:  Eggs,  12c;  butterfat, 
?6c— H.  Ware. 

Southeast  Richardson  Co.  (Sept.  13)  — 
This  part  of  the  county  received  a  soaking 
rain  this  week,  amounting  to  nearly  two 
inches.  This  was  the  first  rain  since  June 
17.  The  corn  is  almost  burnt  up.  Some 
fields  will  not  average  more  than  five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  apple  crop  is 
almost  a  failure.  The  soil  is  now  in  fine 
shape  for  fall  plowing  and  seeding. — R.  C. 
Davis 

Central  Saunders  Co.  (Sept.  12) — A  fine 
rain,  amounting  to  about  one  inch,  fell 
September  10.  Cooler  weather  now  prevails. 
Some  corn  has  been  cut  up,  but  not  as 
much  as  last  year.  Farmers  are  busy  pre- 
paring ground  for  wheat  and  a  large  acre- 
age will  be  sown  if  we  get  another  good 
rain.  Prices:  Corn,  68c;  wheat,  75c;  butter, 
22c:  eggs,  16c. — Alex  V.  Carlson. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Boone  Co.  (Sept.  11)— Still  hot  and  dry. 
The  corn  is  drying  up  fast.  Some  fields 
are  estimated  at  forty  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  others  at  ten  or  fifteen.  Potatoes  are 
a  light  crop;  also  the  third  cutting  of 
alfalfa.  Pastures  are  short  and  dry  and  the 
prairie  hay  crop  is  badly  dried  up.  Corn 
cutting  is  in  progress  and  stack  threshing 
has  begun.  The  rent  of  tenant  farms  is 
getting  higher.  Some  old  corn  is  being  held 
for  75  cents  a  bushel.  New  oats  sell  for 
35  cents  a  bushel,  and  butterfat  for  26 
cents. — L.    E.  Murray. 

Colfax  Co.  (Sept.  13) — We  have  had  two 
good  rains  since  my  last  report.  Two  and 
one-half  inches  fell  August  12,  and  two 
inches  on  September  7.  Cool  weather  pre- 
vails now.  Hay  is  about  all  put  up.  The 
usual  amount  of  winter  wheat  will  be  sown. 
Corn  is  ripening  fast  and  will  make  a  fair 
crop.  Some  silos  are  being  filled.  Very 
little  corn  is  being  cut  for  fodder,  as  there 
will  be  plenty  of  other  feed.  Prices:  Hogs, 
$7.40;  wheat,  77c;  corn,  69c;  oats,  37c; 
butterfat,  26c;  butter,  22c;  eggs,  14c. — 
J.  A.  Sobota 

Dakota  Co.  (Sept.  13)  — The  drouth  is 
still  with  us,  and  also  the  hog  disease. 
Fodder  is  drying  on  the  stalk  and  should 
be  in  the  shock.  However,  vpry  little  of 
it  has  been  cut.  Oats  and  wheat  were  of 
good  quality,  but  the  yield  was  light.  Corn 
is  badly  burnt,  but  some  fields  will  make 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Pastures  have 
been  useless  for  some  time. — Louis  Brutsche. 

South  Central  Nebraska 
-  Southwest  Franklin  Co.  (Sept.  13,  Special) 
■ — The  drouth  of  seventy-one  days  was 
broken  here  September  9  by  2.13  inches  of 
rain.  Farmers  are  plowing  now  and  quite 
a  large  acreage  of  wheat  and  rye  will  be 
"own  this  fall. — A.   F.  Akers. 

North  Furnas  Co.  (Sept.  9) — One-fourth 
inch  of  rain  fell  this  month.  The  soil  is 
being  prepared  for  fall  grain.  Threshing 
Is  nearly  finished  and  wheat  averaged  about 
ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  is  poor  on 
the  divides.  It  is  being  cut  for  silage  and 
fodder.  Hay  is  very  good  and  some  of  the 
straw.  Potatoes  are  light.  Fruit  is  plenti- 
ful. There  is  some  hog  cholera.  Prices: 
Cattle,  $5.50  to  $6;  butterfat,  25c  at  Beatrice 
and   25c  on   local   market. — P.   M.  Journey. 

South  Gosper  Co.  (Sept.  9) — We  have  had 
one  inch  of  rain  so  far  this  month.  Fall 
plowing  and  some  seeding  are  being  done. 
The  fodder  is  being  cared  for  now.  The 
hay  crop  is  fair.  Threshing  is  nearly  fin- 
ished. The  potato  crop  is  light.  Stock  is 
being  shipped  out  rapidly.  Prices:  Cattle, 
$5.50  to  $6;  butterfat.  26c. — Phoebe  Journey! 

West  Gosper  Co.  (Sept.  12)  —  Light 
6howers,  amounting  to  about  one-half  inch 
of  moisture,  fell  on  September  9,  and  on 
September  11  we  had  about  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  of  rain.  This  put  the 
Ground  in  good  shape  for  winter  wheat 
seeding,  which  will  commence  in  a  few 
cl-ys.  Many  farmers  arc  afraid  to  sow 
early  on  account  of  ihe  grasshoppers.  Live- 
l",,'1,  £00<1  sh*Pe  spite  of  the  dry 
h*v.  >  in  d,  ?nly  a  bmaH  ™niber  of  cattle 
have  been  sold.    Corn  will  be  scarce  in  this 


locality  and  nearly  all  of  it  Is  being  cut 
for  feed.  Wild  hay  is  a  good  crop,  but 
millet  and  cane  are  short.  Prices:  Hogs, 
$7.25;  eggs,  15c;  butter,  20c;  butterfat,  24c 
on  local  market,  and  shipped  direct,  2Sc. 
— Aarel  V.  Moody. 

Southwest  Greeley  Co.  (Sept  6)  —  It  is 
still  dry  and  the  corn  is  about  all  dried 
up.  Some  of  it  will  be  cut  up  and  some 
is  being  put  in  the  silo  now.  Threshing  is 
finished  in  this  section.  Not  much  plowing 
has  been  done.  Late  apples  are  almost  a 
failure.  Many  of  them  are  small  and  are 
falling  from  the  trees.  Pastures  are  dry, 
but  cattle  are  in  good  condition.  Some  hogs 
are  dying  in  this  locality.  Prices:  Butter- 
fat, 25c;  eggs,  11c. — William  Sautter. 

Northwest  Valley  Co.  (Sept.  11) — About 
two  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  fell  Sep- 
tember 9  and  the  weather  is  cooler.  Every- 
one is  rushing  the  fall  plowing.  Seeding 
will  begin  in  a  few  days.  The  hay  harvest 
is  about  finished.  The  crop  was  fair.  The 
third  crop  of  alfalfa  was  too  short  to  cut. 
Many  cornfields  are  a  total  failure.  There 
is  plenty  of  rough  feed  and  not  as  much 
fodder  is  being  cut  as  last  year.  Livestock 
is  in  good  condition.  No  disease  is  present. 
Most  of  the  hogs  will  be  sold  as  soon  as 
possible  because  of  the  lack  of  corn.  The 
fall  wheat  acreage  will  be  light. — J.  J. 
Waldmann. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Northeast  Frontier  Co.  (Sept.  13)— Sev- 
eral local  rains  fell  in  this  county  during 
the  last  week.  They  varied  from  small 
showers  to  more  than  one  inch.  A  little 
frost  was  reported  last  night.  Corn  is  very 
spotted.  Some  fields  will  make  almost 
nothing  and  others  will  make  fiom  five  to 
fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  on  the 
bottom  land  will  yield  well.  More  corn 
fodder  was  cut  than  usual,  as  other  feed  is 
scarce.  About  twice  as  many  silos  have 
been  filled  this  year  as  were  last  year. 
Some  farmers  are  getting  ready  to  sow 
wheat,  while  others  are  waiting  for  more 
rain.  There  are  many  public  sales  here 
and  prices  are  good.  Pastures  have  been 
dry  for  many  weeks,  but  stock  is  in  good 
condition.  Prices:  Wild  hay,  $8;  hogs.  $6; 
potatoes,  $1  to  $1.50;  apples,  $1;  wheat, 
70c  to  80c;  butter,  25c;  eggs,  13c;  butter 
fat,  26c. — P.  Heumphreus. 

Southwest  Hitchcock  Co.  (Sept.  5) — Oc- 
casional showers  have  fallen,  but  most  of 
them  came  too  late  to  do  much  good. 
Some  fields  of  corn  are  a  failure,  except 
for  fodder,  while  others  will  make  a  fair 
yield.  All  crops  were  short  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather,  but  the  majority  of  farm- 
ers will  have  their  seed  for  another  year 
and  some  to  sell.  There  will  be  enough 
feed  to  carry  most  of  the  stock  through 
the  winter.  Silos  are  about  all  filled.  Sev- 
eral new  ones  were  built  this  fall.  Prices: 
Wheat,  71c;  corn,  85c;  barley,  50c;  eggs, 
15c;    butterfat,    25c. — C.   J.  Miller. 

East  Keith  Co.  (Sept.  13) — About  one- 
half  inch  of  rain  fell  September  8  and 
helped  things  along  nicely.  The  nights 
have  been  cool.  Haying  is  finished,  and 
the  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut. 
Corn  is  being  cut  for  fodder  and  silage. 
Several  silos  are  being  built.  Prices: 
Butterfat,  (shipped)  29c;  at  local  station, 
26c. — H.    D.  Lute. 

North   Central  Nebraska 

Arthur  Co.  (Sept.  11) — August  was  hot 
and  dry.  Only  .70  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell 
during  the  month.  The  weather  has  been 
cooler  during  September  and  .68  of  an  inch 
of  rain  has  fallen.  Crops  are  fair.  Con- 
siderable winter  wheat  and  rye  has  been 
sown.  There  is  no  disease  among  livestock. 
Prices:  Butter,  16c;  butterfat,  24c;  eggs, 
10c;  potatoes,   $1. — M.   R.  Lloyd. 

Holt  Co.  (Sept.  12) — The  weather  is  still 
dry,  but  the  temperatures  are  somewhat 
lower  than  during  August.  According  to 
reports,  the  north  half  of  this  county  will 
have  the  lightest  corn  crop  since  1894.  The 
south  half  will  have  about  the  average 
yield.  Threshing  is  nearly  finished.  Oats 
made  from  ten  to  forty  bushels  and  rye 
from  three  to  sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Pastures  are  nearly  all  dry  and  cattle  have 
to  be  fed.  Wild  hay  made  about  two-thirds 
of  a  crop.  Apples  are  very  plentiful,  but 
potatoes  will  make  only  a  half  crop.  Two 
cases  of  hog  disease  have  been  reported 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Prices: 
Corn,  75c;  wheat,  70c;  oats,  50c;  barley,  60c; 
potatoes,  $1;  apples,  75c;.  hens,  9c;  hogs, 
$7.40;  hay,  $8  to  $9  on  track;  eggs,  16c; 
butterfat,   27c. — Joseph  Kaplan. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(Sept.  13,  Special) — After  a  long  period  of 
hot,  dry,  windy  weather,  this  section  re- 
ceived 1.36  inches  of  rain  last  Tuesday. 
This  put  the  fields  in  fine  shape  for  fall 
seeding.  Haying  is  nearly  finished.  Corti 
is  safely  past  any  danger  from  frost.  Quite 
an  acreage  of  rye  and  winter  wheat  will  be 
sown  this  fall. — Charles  S.  Saiser. 

Wheeler  Co.  (Sept.  12) — About  one  inch 
of  rain  fell  on  September  9.  It  was  needed 
badly.  Corn  in  this  locality  will  be  fair. 
That  on  the  sandy  land  stood  the  drouth 
remarkably  well.  Late  potatoes  are  a 
failure.  Stock  is  in  good  condition  and  no 
disease  is  present. — A.  E.  Johns 
Western  Nebraska 

South  Garden  Co.  (Sept.  12)  —  The 
weather  has  been  cool  since  the  rain  on 
September  7.  Some  parts  of  the  county 
received  an  inch  and  in  other  places  only 
light   showers   fell.     Lots   of   hay   is  being 


cut.  Some  has  not  been  cut  on  account  of 
a  shortage  of  help.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are 
good  in  this  county.  Corn  is  of  good  quality 
and  will  make  from  five  to  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Prices:  Hogs,  $7;  butterfat,  26c; 
corn,   50c;   oats,  33c- — R.   E.  Swanson. 

Kimball  Co.  (Sept.  8) — A  large  acreage 
of  fall  wheat  is  being  sown.  The  soil  is  in 
ideal  condition,  as  we  had  a  good,  general 
rain  during  the  early  part  of  the  month. 
Threshing  has  begun.  Winter  wheat  is 
yielding  from  seven  to  forty  bushels;  spring 
wheat,  from  ten  to  twenty;  and  oats,  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  bushels.  Corn  promises 
to  be  a  good  yield.  Some  is  being  cut  for 
fodder.  It  is  all  past  danger  from  frost. 
The  army  worm  has  reached  the  beet  fields 
in  the  irrigation  district  and  has  eaten  the 
tops  in  several  fields. — D.  K.  Atkins. 
Other  States 

Norton  Co.,  Kans.,  (Sept.  11,  Special) — 
The  drouth  of  ten  weeks  was  broken  by 
2.25  inches  of  rain  on  September  9  and 
10. — S.  Thompson. 

Thomas  Co,  Kans.,  (Sept.  13) — This 
county  has  received  showers  and  one  good 
rain  duringg  the  last  week.  We  can  use 
lots  more  very  profitably.  Mrst  of  the 
common  schools  have  begun.  The  high 
school  has  a  heavy  enrollment.  The 
weather  is  cold  for  this  time  of  the  year 
and  it  appears  that  the  backbone  of  the 
hot  weather  has  been  broken.  Eggs  are 
15  cents  a  dozen. — M.  N.  Bunker. 

Yuma  Co,  Colo.  (Sept.  12,  Special) — A 
heavy  rain  fell  in  this  locality  on  September 
10,  but  it  did  not  cover  a  very  great  area. 
Fall  seeding  has  begun  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient moisture.  Fodder  cutting  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  Cane  is  scarce  this  year  and 
straw  is  selling  well.  Range  cattle  were 
In  a  critical  condition  on  account  of  the  low 
water  supply  before  the  rain,  hut  water  is 
plentiful   now. — Owen  Critchfield. 
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1  CLASSIFIED 


RATE. — Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word.  Initial,  sign  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.  Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  It  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  Tanners  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  If  you  have 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE— A  FEW  CHOICE  COLLIE 
puppies  five  months  old.  You  can  afford 
one.  C.  A.  Atkinson,  R.  4,  Pawnee 
City,  Neb. 


HAY 


ALFALFA    HAY    AND    SEED   FOR  SALE. 
Rosenberg  Hardware  Co.,  Lexington,  Neb. 


HONEY 

COMB  HONEY,  SPECIAL— DURING  SEP- 
tember  I  will  guarantee  safe  delivery  on 
comb  honey,  by  express.  If  damaged, 
have  agent  certify  on  bill.  I  make  good. 
Case  24  sections  $3.25.  Extracted:  One 
ten-pound  pail,  $1.25;  two  for  $2.25. 
Freight  or  express,  say  which.  All  prices 
f.  o.  b.  here.  Write  shipping  directions 
plainly.     Louis  Macey,  North  Flatte,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

GREYHOUNDS.  SPOTTED  POLAND 
China  pigs,  pedigreed.  B.  Byers,  Troy, 
Kans.  (39 


MULE  FOOT  MALE  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 
Prices  reasonable.  Harvey  West,  Una- 
dilla,  Neb.  (39 

SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  three  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter  A.  Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb. 


I  HAVE  FOR  TRADE  ONE  FINE  5-YEAR- 
old  grade  stallion,  31/32  Percheron;  color 
black;  weight  1,650  pounds;  broke  to  work 
double  or  single,  and  a  good  breeder.  Will 
trade  for  steam  engine,  16  t,  18  horse- 
power, or  a  Gaar  Scott  separator.  Engine 
or  separator  must  be  in  good  running 
order.     Wm,   W.   Fox,   Daykin,  ^ejfc  (38 


LUMBER 

FENCE  POSTS— GENUINE  RED  CEDAR. 
The  most  durable.  Shipped  in  mixed  cars 
with  cedar  shingles.  Write  for  freight 
paid  prices.  Keystone  Lumber  Company. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

POULTRY 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS;  IN- 
dian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  A.  Brehm, 
Harvard,  Neb. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE — 100  ACRES,  UNDER  IRRIGA- 
tion,  paid  up  water  right.  Address  John 
Boatsman,  Morrill,  Neb. 

SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota  Corn  suc- 
cessfully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray. 
Wadena,  Minn.  (39 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.    40.    Lincoln,  Neb. 

CUT  OUT  THE  BIG  COMMISSIONS.  WE 
only  charge '  $10  to  sell  your  farm  or 
business  anywhere;  it's  easy.  Write  us 
for  particulars.     Bulletin  Board,  Ulysses, 

Neb. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  —  EIGHT 
hundred  and  eighty  acre  ranch.  Close  to 
North  Platte  valley.  Abundance  of  water, 
grass  and  hay.  No  drouth  here.  Prise 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  Interstate 
Land   Co.,   Mitchell,  Neb. 


WANTED — A  WELL  IMPROVED  FARM 
of  from  240  to  320  acres  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska. Cash  deal.  Advertiser  is  prin- 
cipal; not  agent.  State  lowest  price  in 
first  letter.  Address  Dept.  1.  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (39 


A  BARGAIN.  80  ACRE  FARM,  4  MILES 
from  town  and  R.R.,  school  house  on  land, 
good  log  house,  6  acres  plowed,  all  lays 
fine,  $10  per  acre,  cash,  balance  time 
6%.  Have  several  other  good  farms. 
Chas.   Jenks,    owner,    Trego.  Wis. 


OREGON  BOOK  FREE;  SENT  ON  RE- 
quest.  Official  state  book  telling  of 
Oregon's  resources,  climate  and  agricul- 
tural opportunities  for  the  man  of  mod- 
erate means.  Questions  will  have  pains- 
taking care — we  have  nothing  to  sell. 
Room  18,  Portland  Commercial  Club. 
Portlaad,  Oregon.  (41 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  WHITE  EGG 
strain,  at  reasonable  prices.  William  K. 
Moore,  Superior,  Neb.  ^38 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for    highest   prices   and    prompt  cay 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN — TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct 
to  farmers,  ranchmen  and  a:i  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  tor  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  proft. 
Every  customer  a  permanent  one.  De- 
mand constantly  increasing.  Latest  plan. 
N.  F.  Hitchcock  Hill  Co.,   Chicago.  (40 


TYPEWRITERS 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19,  Underwood  $35, 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
10U7   Farnam,  Omaha. 


$4,500  WILL  BUY  332  ACRES  IN  LIN- 
coln  county,  Colondo,  if  sold  before  Oc- 
tober 10,  1913.  N^ver  had  ^rop  failure. 
120  acres  In  cultivation,  rest  In  pasture; 
240  a":es  fenced  and  cross-fen.  ed.  Living 
house,  barns  and  sheds  that  will  hold  108 
head  cattle;  2  pit  silos,  50  and  150  tons 
capacity.  Fine  grove  of  young  troes  and 
small  family  orchard  started.  Windmill, 
with  plenty  of  water;  underflow  of  water 
from  10  to  22  feet  deep.  Forced  to  sell. 
For  terms  address  Philip  Schriner,  Amy. 
Colo.  (38 

SEEDS 


NEW  ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  SALE,  $6 
per  bushel.  Write  for  sampie.  Homer 
McCIure,    Republic,    Kans.  (38 

ALFALFA  SEED— ALSO  TIMOTHY.  CI.O- 
ver  or  anything  in  the  s»ed  line  at 
Campbell's   Seed   House.   Seward.  Neb. 


SEED  WHEAT— PURE  BRED  TURKEY 
Red  No.  287.  University  strain.  $1.10  per 
bushel.  Sacks  free.  D.  J.  Brand,  Wisner. 
Neb.  (38 

STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE  ALFALFA 
seed  for  sale.  All  raised  on  dry  uphmd 
in  central  Nebraska;  not  mixed  with 
southern  or  irrigated  seed.  S.  Hunziker, 
Sutton.    Neb  (39 


ALFALFA  SEED  —  NON  -  IRRIGATED, 
northern  Nebraska,  99  per  cent  pure,  free 
from  noxious  weeds.  $8  per  bushel.  Rye, 
90c;  red  clover,  $11;  timothy,  $3.  John- 
son Brothers,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 


 ___^32^5^a?jeoits 

DYNAMITING     STUMPS     A  SPECIALTY. 
W.  A.  Wallace,  University.  Place.  Neb. (40 
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ARCADIAN 

MALLEABLE 
NON  BREAKA5LE 

RANGE 


The  Arcadian — America's  Best 
Range,  cuts  down  the  fuel  bill  at  least 
one-third.  It  slays  a  perfect  baker, 
not  only  for  the  first  year  but  for  a 
lifetime.  It  never  needs  blackening 
— just  a  wipe-off  with  oily  cloth  and 
it  looks  like  new.  Itsavesawoman 
steps  and  makes  enough  saving  in 
fuel  to  pay  for  itself  over  and  over. 
BUILT  LIKE  A  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER 
The  Arcadian  is  built  of  malleable 
iron,  and  charcoal  iron — no  cast  iron 
or  steel.  It  is  riveted  together,  metal 
to  metal,  not  simply  bolted  together 
and  the  seams  stuffed  with  stove 
putty,  like  cast  iron  and  so-called 
steel  ranges.  Because  it  is  riveted 
air-tight  without  the  use  of  stove 
putty,  it  stays  air-tight. 

There  are  no  bolts  to  loosen  in  the 
Arcadian,  no  stove  putty  to  crumble 
out  and  let  in  false  drafts  to  boost 
your  fuel  bills  as  happens  with  brit- 
tle cast  iron  and  steel  ranges. 

Write  for  our  Interesting  Free  Booklet. 
This  book  is  worth  a  good  many  dollars  to 
anyone  about  to  buy  so  important  a  house- 
hold necessity  as  a  range.  It  tells  about  the 
way  a  good  range  must  be  built,  and  shows 
how  to  pick  out  the  weak  points  in  poor 
ranges — gives  you  the  inside  facts  about 
ranges.  Write  for  this  valuable  free  book- 
let today. 

The  Arcadian  is  sold  by  dealers. 

ARCADIAN  MALLEABLE  RANGE  CO. 
Dept. 29  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


No  Country 


Is  better  than  the  one  in  which  yon 
live.  Some  parts  of  it  may  not  suit 
yon,  but  there  are  many  places  along 
the  Union  Pacific  System  Lines  where 
yon  can  locate  and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what  kind 
of  land  yon  want — Irrigated,  sub-irri- 
gated or  dry  farming,  for  general 
farming,  stockraising,  fruit  raising, 
etc — in  the  climate  that  best  suits.  I 
will  send  yon  the  information  that 
will  help  you  locate  in  the  place  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

R.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization    and    Industrial  Agent 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Room    1167,    Union    Pacific  Building 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Cheaper  Than  Wood 


Interlocking  Device 

Edwards 


and  a  whole  lot  bet- 
ter. For  genuine  Ed- 
wards STEEL  Shin- 
gles never  rot,  never 
catch  fire.  And  they 
come  in  big  clusters 
of  100,  hon.ce  much 
easier  put  on  than 
wood  shingles.  Made 
with  the  Edwards 
**Tightcote"  Process 
and  Edwards  patent 
No  rust  or  leaky  joints. 


STEEL 


Shingles 


.Bold  direct  from  factory,  all  fright  paid.  Postal  bringf 
Catalog'-*:!!,,  and  amazingly  low  prices.  Give  size  of  roof, 
if  possible,  so  we  can  quote  you  our  prices  on  completed 
job.  Send  postal  todav  and  we'll  answer  by  return  mail 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

i     9317-9367  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


PATFITC  Tha*  Protect  and  Pay 
I  H I -.N  I «   Serl(j  sketch  or  Model  for  Search 

BOOKS,  ADVICE  UNO  SEARCHES  FREE 
Wilton  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer.  Watblagtoa,  rj  c 


The  country  demand  was  disappointing  and 
the  market  closed  from  15  to  25  cents  lower 
than  last  week.  The  good  to  choice  grades 
commanded  steady  prices.  There  was  the 
best  demand  for  good  yearlings.  The 
volume  of  business  was  very  fair.  Closing 
quotations: 

Choice  to  prime   feeders  $7.40@7.80 

Good    to    choice    feeders   6.85<g>7.25 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.25@6.75 

Common  to   fair  feeders   5.75<§>6.25 

Stock   cows   and   heifers   4.75@6.50 

Western  Rangers — The  receipts  of  western 
grass  cattle  were  rather  small  for  the  week 
and  the  quality  was  only  fair.  Competition 
from  feeder  buyers  made  the  market  satis- 
factory for  the  week  and  the  closing  prices 
were  15  to  25  cents  higher  for  the  week. 
There  was  a  sharp  decline  in  cows  and 
heifers  at  the  first  part  of  the  week,  but 
the  loss  was  regained  before  the  close. 
Closing  quotations: 

Good   to  choice  grass  beeves.  .  .  .  $7.25@7.75 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   6.75®  7.25 

Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   5.85  @  6.60 

Hogrs 

The  total  receipts  of  hogs  for  the  week 
was  a  little  more  than  31,000  head,  a  slight 
decrease  compared  with  recent  weeks.  The 
market  averaged  about  5  cents  higher  than 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  week,  but  closed 
10  to  15  cents  lower  than  it  was  earlier  in 
the  week.  On  Saturday  the  prices  ranged 
from  $7.50  to  $8.50,  while  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week  the  following  prices 
were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Sept.  8... $7.75-90  $7.80-40  $7.80-85  $7.8714 
Sept.  9...  7.90-10  7.95-65  8.00-10  8.09% 
Sept.  10...  7.70-25  7.90-75  7.90-10  8.06% 
Sept.  11...  7.70-85  7.70-30  7.70-80  7.78% 
Sept.  12...  7.75-90  7.75-60  7.85-90  7.89% 
Sheep 

There  was  a  strong  demand  for  feeder 
sheep  during  'the  week.  The  shipment  of 
feeding  lambs  and  sheep  to  the  country 
was  the  largest  of  any  week  since  the 
opening  of  the  season.  Although  there  was 
a  decline  In  the  price  for  feeders  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  a  part  of  the 
loss  was  regained  before  the  close,  due  to 
the  increasing  demand.  The  most  desirable 
lambs  sold  at  $6  to  $6.50  and  the  common 
kinds  at  $5.50  to  $6.  This  was  on  a  basis 
of  30  to  40  cents  lower  than  a  week  ago. 
Quotations  on  sheep  and  Iambs: 
Lambs,    good   to  choice  $7.25@7.50 


Lambs    5.50 

Horses   141.00 

Clover   seed    9.37 

Timothy  seed    2.01 

Alfalfa    seed    7.96 

Wool   If  4 

Honey    .138 

Apples    .75 

Values  above  are  per  bushel  except  tha 
cotton,  butter,  chickens,  wool  and  honey  are 
per  pound;  eggs  per  dozen;  horses  and  milch 
cows  each ;  other  livestock  and  cabbage  pe 
100  pounds;  hay  and  cotton  seed  per  ton. 


5.60 
142.00 
9.80 
3.25 
8.58 
.18 
.137 
.67 

t 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Showers  and  good  rains  were  general 
over  the  state  during  the  week  ending 
Monday  morning,  September  15.  Auburn 
reported  the  heaviest  rainfall.  2.17  inches, 
while  Sioux  City  and  North  Platte  received 
only  .01  of  an  inch.  Although  there  are  a 
few  counties  that  have  received  no  rain 
the  long  drouth  has  been  broken  over  mos 
sections  of  the  state.  Since  the  rains 
cooler  weather  has  prevailed.  The  tern 
peratures  have  ranged  from  1  to  2  degree 
above  normal.  One  or  two  localities  have 
even  reported  light  frosts.  The  seasonal 
percentage  of  rainfall  from  March  4  to  the 
present  time  is  shown  in  the  fourth  column 
of  the  detailed  statement  following: 
— Temperatur 
Average  Dep.from 


Lambs,   fair   to   good   6.75  ( 

Lambs,   culls    5.00  ( 

Lambs,    feeders    5.25  < 

Yearlings,    good    to    choice   5.50  tj 

Yearlings,    fair    to    good   5.25 ( 

Lambs,    feeders     .  6.00{ 


17.25 
16.00 
16.50 
'5.75 
15.50 
16.50 


Yearlings,    good    to    choice   5. 50  @ 6.00 

Wethers,   fair  to  good   4.00  i 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.75  ( 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   4.00  C 

Ewes,    fair   to   good   3.75  rj 

Ewes,    feeders    3.00  5 


4.25 
15.25 
14.15 
4.00 
3.50 


Cull    sheep    2.00@3.00 

FARM  PRICES 

Prices  paid  to  producers  of  the  United 
States  on  September  1.  1913,  and  1912  re- 
spectively, according  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  averaged  about 
as  follows: 


Corn   

Wheat   

Oats  .  

Barley  

Flax   

Rye   

Potatoes   

Hay   

Butter   

Eggs   

Chickens   

Similarly,  on  August  15: 

Hogs   

Cattle,  beef   

"Veal   

Milch    cows    54.78 

Sheep   


1913 

1912 

$.754 

$.776 

.771 

.858 

.393 

.350 

.552 

.535 

1.27S 

1.626 

.630 

.708 

.753 

.650 

11.89 

12.14 

.259 

.242 

.195 

.191 

.124 

.113 

1913 

1912 

$7.79 

$7.11 

5.91 

5.38 

7.53 

6.62 

54.78 

46.08 

4.32 

4.26 

Rainfall 

for  week 

Normal 

% 

Lincoln   

.71 

68 

+1 

71 

Ashland  .... 

.24 

83 

Omaha   

.42 

68 

+1 

69 

Auburn   

2.17 

64 

Fairbury  .... 

.45 

83 

Fairmont 

.63 

51 

Columbus 

.07 

113 

Tekamah 

.56 

93 

Sioux    City.  .  . 

.01 

OR 

u 

1  01 

Hartington    . . 

.58 

111 

Oakdale  .... 

.80 

87 

Valentine 

.04 

66 

+  2 

88 

Broken  Bow. 

1.11 

77 

Grand  Island 

.0*3 

85 

Hastings  .... 

.25 

65 

Holdrege 

.35 

01 

Culbertson 

.52 

North  Platte. 

.01 

66 

+  1 

93 

DURATION  OF  CLOVER 

A  Holt  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Will  it  injure  clover  to  cut  tbe  second 
or  seed  crop  and  take  it  off  the  field? 
We  have  heard  that  it  will,  and  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  us  know 
about  it." 

Red  clover  is  usually  classified  as 
a  biennial — one  that  lives  two  years 
— but  it  seems  to  vary  considerably 
in  this  respect  in  different  localities 
When  not  allowed  to  bear  seed,  under 
favorable  conditions  many  of  the 
plants  live  longer  than  two  years 
When  the  crop  bears  seed,  and  the 
seed  crop  is  removed  without  shatter 
ing,  the  remaining  stand  is  usually 
too  poor  to  pay  for  leaving  it.  In 
answer  to  the  above  question,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  said  that  taking  off 
the  seed  crop  will  injure  the  stand 
and  if  ho  seed  is  shattered  the  stand 
will  be  reduced  below  a  profitable 
basis. 


An  Alliance  banker  estimates  that 
$80,000  worth  of  potatoes  will  be 
shipped  from  Alliance  territory  this 
fall.  The  farmers  there  are  expect- 
ing to  receive  from  50  to  60  cents  a 
bushel  for  their  crop.  That  ought 
to  make  some  prosperity  in  Box 
Butte  county. 


SEED  CORN  WEEK 

GOVERNOR  MOREHEAD  NAMES  WEEK  BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER  22 

The  experiences  of  successful  farmers  and  the  results  of  tests  made 
by  experiment  stations  show  conclusively  that  proper  selection  and  care 
of  native-grown  seed  corn  always  results  in  seed  of  strong  geiminating 
and  high-yielding  power. 

It  ?'s  especially  important  that  we  should  use  care  this  year  because 
sections  of  our  state  have  been  visited  by  a  severe  drouth  which  will 
leave  some  farmers  without  seed.  In  most  of  these  sections,  however, 
there  are  those  who  can  save  sufficient  seed  for  many  of  their  neighbors. 
If  they  fail  to  do  so  those  neighbors  will  be  required  to  send  away  for 
seed.  A  test  made  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  shows  that  seed 
from  other  states  has  averaged  6.2  bushels  less  per  acre  than  native- 
grown  seed. 

Stalks  of  corn  which  have  withstood  the  severe  conditions  of  the 
season  and  still  produce  ears  show  great  vitality.  Seed  from  such  stalks 
should  be  the  very  best.  Nature  has  helped  this  year  in  eliminating  the 
weak  plants,  and  we  should  use  every  effort  to  save  our  seed  from  the 
winners  in  the  battle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  seed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  the 
farmer  should  go  no  further  from  home  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  always  better  to  secure  seed  from  the  north  than  from  the  south. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  urged  that  the  farmers  in  the  more  favored 
sections  of  our  state  carefully  save  large  amounts  of  seed.  . 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  good  seed  of  this  year's  crop,  it 
may  be  possible  to  locate  some  of  last  year's  corn.  If  the  germinating 
power  of  old  corn  is  good,  it  will  ordinarily  give  better  results  than 
seed  brought  from  a  distance. 

If  these  precautions  are  observed,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  any 
Nebraska  farmer  to  go  far  from  home  for  seed,  and  thus  the  yield  of 
corn  for  next  year  will  not  be  decreased  because  of  imported  seed,  but 
will  be  increased  because  of  careful  selection.  Our  experiment  station 
at  Lincoln  will  be  glad  to  send  bulletins  on  "Selection  and  Care  of  Seed 
Corn"  to  all  inquirers. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  I  urge  the  early  and  careful  selection  of 
seed  corn  and  designate  the  week  beginning  September  22  1913,  as 
"Seed  Corn  Week."  Its  general  observance  will  insure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  native-grown  seed  for  our  1914  crop. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  state  of  Nebraska, 
this  the  9th  day  of  September,  1913. 

JOHN.  H.   MOREHEAD,  Governor 


Absoluts  Security 

WE  PAT 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

mtm  re  it  intqrmation. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

IMT  If  mm  UDTCOUr.  KU. 


PEARS 


FOB     CANNING,     EATING  AND 
PRESERVING 
AlSO   FINE   FOR  BUTTER 

We  pay  freight,  make  up  any  loss 
or  specks,  shipping  into  every  county 
In  state.  We  have  shipped  for  15 
years  direct  to  buyers  from  our 
orchard  in  Illinois. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Pears  weigh  &  to  14  oz.  each.  Price 
$1.40  per  55  pound  bushel  at  Lincoln. 
Add  6  cents  per  county  each  way — 
straight  like  on  checkerboard;  not 
cornerwise. 

We  pay  freight. 

Remit  by  Beatrice  money  order, 
any  check  or  draft. 

Lancaster  Pear  Co., 

Rocklord,  Cage  Co.,  Nebraska 


The  railroads,  telegraph 
telephone  companies  are  alwfl^ 
on  the  lookout  for  trained  inert 
in  every  district.  Big  Salaries 
Are  Paid. 

The  Government  continually  needs 
men  for  good  paying  positions  in  all 
departments,  especially  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Parcel  Post. 

To  get  the  proper  training,  you  don't 
have  to  leave  your  house  or  slight 
your  present  work.  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools  train  men  in 
their  own  homes,  fitting  them  to  step 
into  highly-paid  positions. 

Look  over  the  list  below.  Select  the 
occupation  that  most  appeals  to  you. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  and  they  will 
send  you  full  particulars  as  to  how 
they  can  make  you  an  expert. 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  about  it — 
MARK   AND    MAIL   THE  COUPON. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS! 

Box  SCRANTON.  PA.  I 

Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  ' 
Tart,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position  . 
>efore  which  I  mark  X. 


Automobile  Kunning 
Stationary  Engineer 
Locomotive  Fireman 
Eleetriral  Engineer 
Eleetrie  Lighting 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Meehanieal  Draftsman 
Architecture 

Contracting  and 

Building 
ConereteConstrnetion 
Civil  Engineer 
Foundry  Work 
Biarksinlthillg 
Gas  Engineer 
Chemist 


Agriculture 
Livestock  A  Dairying- 
Poultry  Farming 
Salesmanship 
Advertising  Man 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Civil  Service 

Examinations 
Good  English 

v    For  Every  On© 
English  Branches* 
Lettering  and 

Sign  Painting 
Plumbing  and 

Steam  Fitting 
Surveying  aod 

Mapping 
Railroad  Construction 


Name  . 


Present  Employer . 
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Fred  Bookman's  Sale 
of  Puroc  Jersey  Hogs 

Albion,  Web.,  Friday,  Sept.  26th 

A  i\  HEAD— 20  Males,  10  Tried  y  f\ 
H*W  Sows  and  10  Spring  Gilts  *fV 

Also  my  good  herd  boar  will  be  sold— TAKOMA  WONDER,  a 
son  of  Belle  Crimson  Wonder,  first  and  grand  champion  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1910.  We  have  six  males  by  TAKOMA  WONDER, 
two  by  COL.  MXJNCIE,  and  three  by  RAT'S  WONDER.  These  are  a 
splendid  bunch,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  size.  The  sows  are  such 
as  UNEEDA  FAN,  she  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  by  Crimson 
Wonder  Again;  MAY'S  CRITIC,  by  Critic's  Surprise;  BRIGHTON 
LADY,  by  Brighton  Wdnder,  by  Tolstoy;  and  BOB'S  NANCY,  by  Gold 
Dust  Jim.  by  Lady  Bob.  The  spring  gilts  are  by  the  above  sires  and 
dams.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  herd  boar,  don't  fail  to  come.  Sale 
will  be  held  in  a  tent,  rain  or  shine.  The  farm  is  located  five  miles 
south  and  one  mile  west  of  Albion,  Nebraska.  Union  Pacific  and 
Northwestern  Railroad.    WRITE  ME  FOR  CATALOG. 

BOOKMAN'S  DUROCS  a 

FRED  BOCKMAN  of  ALBION,  NEBRASKA,  a  young  breeder  of  Durocs, 
has  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  good,  growthy  spring  pigs  this  year  and  has 
decided  to  hold  a  public  sale  SEPTEMBER  26TH,  putting  in  this  offering 
the  tops  of  his  spring  crop  of  pigs  and  a  number  of  his  best  brood  sows  with 
litters  by  his  good  breeding  herd  boar.  He  has  a  good  line  of  breeding  repre- 
sented in  his  herd,  and  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  good  stuff  that  will  do 
you    good,    get   his   catalog. — O.    I.  Purdy. 

FRED  BOCKMAN,  Albion,  Neb. 


COL,  N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Auctioneer. 


Wanted— 500  Stock  Hogs 

Ranging  in  weight  around  100  pounds.  Berkshires  preferred.  Must  come 
from  southwest  Nebraska,  Colorado,  western  Kansas  or  Wyoming;  within 
36  hours'  run  of  Denver.    Write  or    wire — 

J.  GEO.  LEYNER  2880  EAST  1STH  AVENUE  DENVER,  COL. 
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BIG,  SMOOTH  DUROC  JERSEY 
Sired  by  Golden  Model  4th,  Lincoln 
Chief  2d  and  R.  C.  W.'s  Topper  for 
sale.  Bred  to  Sensation  W»nder  2d, 
a  son  of  Wallace's  Wonder,  for  last 
of  Sept.  farrow.  Priced  to  move. 
Also  good,  growthy  spring  males. 
Clarence  Wallace  Wisner,  Neb. 
(Home  of  Champion  Sow,  Neb.,  '13) 


Sows 


HOLSTEIN.PRIESIANS. 


Raise 


IZ  Holsteii  Friesian  Bull 

by  breeding  your  best  cow  to  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PLUS,  who  is  a 
brother  to  a  $10,000  bull,  and  whose  dam  is  a  sister  to  the  World's 
Record  44.15  pound  $10,000  K.  P.  LASS. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars  on  one  or  more  cowi. 


Nelson  Brothers 


Sfromsburg,  Neb. 


FRIE8LAND   FARMS  HOLSTEEN8 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segi» 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  In 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  In  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 
.  .Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B  B.  DhtIs.    200  Bee  Bide..    Omaha,  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale, 
BADGER  &  FROST  Central   City,  Neb. 

Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Great  Dairy  Breed 

Send  for  FREE  Illue'd  Booklet 
Hnlsteln-Frleslan Aseo.  Bx  1S4.  Brattlehoro.Vt. 


THREE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — One  4-year-old  tried  bull,  and  two  young  calves.  Tried  bull  is  a  son  of 
PRIDE  JOSIE;  one  year,  724  pounds  butter.  Dams  of  each  making  yearly  records. 
C.   W.  CULVER  &  SON  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

BIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  TH1 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  7«TH.  ADDRESS— 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT.  NEBRASKA 


Cushman's  Berkshires 

Limited    number    of    herd   heading  spring 
boars  by    ROSE    HILL    BARON    for  sale 
at  low  figures.    Address — 
georof  s   rrnflmfAN        vom.  neb. 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODY  10TH. 
avnunv  fortkr  stanton.  neb. 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD  4TH   AND   BEAU  DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY   4TH   BRED  COWS. 
A.  8POONER  ft  SONS 


SIRED   BY    BEAU   GONDOLINE,  RE? 
THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWJ 


 HEREFORD^ 

Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


b.     .  — I  FOR  SALE  

few  hJS.  S  f.ge"  *rom  1  to  2  7ena.    Also  i 
BROS.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEB 


^tEDJPOLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POlXHiuLLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son  of  One   Price.       Also  a  few  females. 
M.   H.   CHRISTIANSEN   ft  SON 
Plalavlew,  Nebraska 


H-CdWu5rVdy  i  Kidmen 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Pub. 

Duroc  Boars 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment in  this  issue  of  W.  H.  Swartsley  & 
Son  of  Riverdale,  Neb.,  who  are  advertising 
spring  and  fall  boars.  They  have  fifteen 
good,  growthy  spring  males  and  twenty 
fall  boars  that  they  will  sell.  The  spring 
males  are  by  Chief  Select  2d,  Nebraska 
Chief  and  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
The  fall  boars  are  all  sired  by  Crimson 
King,  a  son  of  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder,  out  of 
a  dam  by  Dusty  Critic.  These  are  strong 
fellows  with  good,  heavy  bone  and  will  go 
out  and  do  heavy  service.  The  dams  of 
these  spring  and  fall  males  are  by  such 
sires  as  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Red  Knight, 
Prince  of  Colonels  and  Red  Chief  Wonder. 

The  Big  Orphan 

Why  was  It  that  so  many  people  crowded 
around  Neuhofel  &  Sons'  pens  at  the  fair 
this  year?  It  was  to  see  this  great  boar 
and  the  good  stuff  which  these  breeders  of 
big-type  Polands  have  a  reputation  of  rais- 
ing. They  did  not  sell  a  single  animal,  but 
had  many  chances  to  have  sold  everything 
they  had  there.  The  tops  are  all  going  in 
the  sale  of  October  29,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  very  attractive  big-type  Poland  China 
offerings  in  the  corn  belt  this  fall.  The 
boar,  The  Big  Orphan,  was  easy  first  in 
his  class,  and  champion.  There  will  be 
sons  of  his  in  this  sale  and  breeders  look- 
ing for  the  extra  good,  big  ones  should 
remember  this  date.  If  you  are  not  on 
his   list   send   him   your  name. 

Sale  of  Durocs 

On  October  1,  at  Scribner,  Neb.,  Mr.  John 
Bader,  the  well  known  Duroc  Jersey  breeder 
there,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Carpenter  of  Fon- 
tanelle.  Neb.,  will  hold  a  public  sale  of 
Duroc  Jerseys,  and  in  this  offering  Mr. 
Bader  will  consign  twenty-five  head  and 
Mr.  Carpenter  the  same  number.  Among 
the  good  stuff  which  Mr.  Bader  is  selling 
will  be  eight  sows  with  litters,  two  tried 
herd  boars,  ten  spring  males,  mostly  by 
Bader's  Golden  Model,  and  five  open  gilts. 
The  two  herd  boars  are  Prince  Critic  and 
Echo's  Crimson  Wonder.  Prince  Critic  is 
i  three-year-old  and  weighs  800  pounds. 
This  will  be  a  very  attractive  offering  and 
the  spring  boars  which  will  be  sold  are 
the  pick  of  the  spring  crop  of  pigs,  and 
are  sired  by  .his  prize  winning  herd  boar. 
Bader's  Golden  Model,  by  Golden  Model 
4th,  out  of  a  dam  by  Wallace's  Wonder. 
The  class  of  stuff  which  Mr.  Carpenter  is 
putting  in  is  right  up  to  the  standard,  and 
you  will  find  it  a  great  opportunity  to  pick 
up  extra  good  spring  males.  Notice  other 
announcements  in  regard  to  this  sale. 
Blgr  Cattle  Sale 

On  October  15  at  Ord.  Neb.,  there  will 
be  a  combination  sale  of  Polled  Durham 
and  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  in  this  offering 
there  will  be  100  head  sold  from  two  of  the 
good  herds  in  Nebraska.  Walker  Brothers, 
who  have  shown  cattle  for  a  number  of 
years  and  are  rated  among  the  best  Polled 
Durham  breeders,  will  sell  half  of  this 
offering.  L.  B.  Branson,  a  son  of  the  well 
known  auctioneer,  Z.  S.  "Branson,  will  con- 
sign the  other  half.  He  is  a  practical 
stockman,  and  when  his  father  dispersed 
the  herd  a  few  years  ago  this  boy  purchased 
a  few  of  the  best  ones  and  today  has  an 
extra  good  herd  of  Shorthorns  and  Polled 
Durhams.  In  the  Ord  sale  he  will  sell 
about  fifteen  bulls,  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cows  with  calves  at  fo.pt,  and  the  rest  will 
be  yearlings  and  spring  calves.  He  has 
used  the  good  bull.  Roan  Marshal,  in  his 
herd  for  several  seasons  and  this  fellow 
has  never  sired  a  horned  calf.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  the  great  Field  Marshal,  and 
sires  the  strictly  easy-feeding  kind.  Some 
of  the  cows  in  this  offering  are  by  Happy 
Hampton,  a  bull  well  known  in  Nebraska 
as  a  strong  sire.  Of  the  fifteen  bulls  to 
be  sold  there  are  three  or  four  big,  strong 
two-year-olds,  and  the  others  are  yearlings 
and  spring  calves.  Notice  other  announce- 
ments in   regard   to  this  sale. 

Walker   Brothers'   Polled  Durhams 

One  of  the  extra  good  herds  of  Polled 
Durham  cattle  in  Nebraska  is  the  one 
owned  by  Walker  Brothers  of  Ord.  They 
have  been  raising  cattle  for  a  good  many 
years  and  have  also  showed  on  the  circuit 
several  seasons  and  they  have  met  with 
success  from  a  breeding  as  well  as  a  show 
standpoint.  They  have  in  their  herd  a  great 
bull  in  Cupbearer  Prize,  a  bull  that  has 
sired  them  a  great  amount  of  show  stock. 
On  October  15,  at  Ord,  Neb.,  they  will  hold 
a  public  sale,  and  in  this  offering  they  will 
sell  fifty  head  of  Polled  Durham  cattle, 
which  consists  of  forty  females  and  ten 
bulls;  the  bulls  will  range  in  age  from 
seven  to  sixteen  months,  and  six  of  them 
aoe  sired  by  Cupbearer  Prize.  There  are 
a  number  of  outstanding  good  herd  bull 
prospects  among  these  bulls  and  breeders 
who  are  in  the  market  for  good,  young 
bulls  will  find  a  great  selection  in  this  offer- 
ing. There  will  be  thirty  cows  and  heifers, 
eleven  yearling  heifers  and  part  of  these 
will  be  bred  mostly  to  Golden  Hero,  Jr.; 
seven  of  these  are  sired  by  Splendor,  and 
three  by  Gelden  Hero,  Jr.  There  will  be 
nine  two-year-old  heifers,  two  by  Royal 
Hero,  Junior  champion  in  1910;  several  will 
be  bred  to  Cupbearer  Prize,  others  to  Golden 
Hero,  Jr.  The  eleven  cows  which  will  be 
sold  are  practically  all  young  and  are  of 
a  good  line  of  breeding.  They  are  good, 
big,  regular  producers,  and  a  number  of 
them  are  right  up  to  calving;  some  wih 
have  calves  at  foot.  D.  B.  Branson  will 
sell  fifty  head  of  Polled  Durhams  and 
Shorthorns,  a  high  class  lot  of  good,  useful 
cattle.  Stockmen  who  are  in  the  market 
for  this  class  of  stuff  should  not  overlook 
this  sale.  Those  who  want  to  can  make  the 
trip  the  same  day  from  Grand  Island,  as 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  the 
motor  the  day  of  sale  until  5  o'clock. 
Growthy  Duroc  Males 

Otto   Rathke   of  Wisner.    Neb.,    is  adver- 


DUROC  JERSEYS 
K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

-pring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL  TIPPY 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER 
HENRY  KOEHLMOOS  PILOBR.  NEB. 

Growthy  DUROC,  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF  and  GOLDEN  WONDER  ORION 
D.  W.  KANE  WTSXF.R  NEr' 


Tony  B 


YOUNG'S    DUROCS    AND  SHORTHORNS 

Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK.  NEB. 

POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthy     spring     males     by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,   a  son  of  LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.  L.  POTTEIGEB       FUXLERTON,  NEB. 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANO.  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 

HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
fCING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
ilso    price    a    few    sows    for   fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENBLBY      CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING'  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  ft  SON      GENOA.  NEB. 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
28  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and  If  not  as  described  will  pay  express. 
\.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON.  NEB. 

Hoegh's   Duroc  Bargains 

25   good  spring  boars  to   close  out  at  low 
Drtces.     Col.    Perf.,    Crimson   Wonder  and 
Improver   breeding.     Address — 
H.  J.  HOEGH  HAMPTON,  NEB. 

The  Prize 
Winni  ng 

TONY  B.,  a  2d  prize  winner  by  Red  Echo 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.    A  limited 
'lumber  of  growthy  big-type  spring  and  fall 
boars  for  sale.     Address  or  visit — 
J.  A.  JACOBSEN         MARQUETTE,  NEB, 

Durocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOR 

SALE.      GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.    B.    HALL  ARCADIA.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance.  Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE   STOCK  FARM 
J.   N.   Forbes.   Mgr.         PLAINVIEW.  NEB. 

Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eighty  spring  pigs.     Spring  boars  for  sale. 
.SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    SIOUX  WONDER. 
F.  8ANDAHL  WAKEFIELD,  NEB. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

•pring   males   for  sale   sired   by  LINCOLN 
HIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.   M.   KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.  .1.  KUZEL  CLARKSON.  NEB. 

BRADISH  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  by  RAY'S  MONARK  WON- 
DER,   LA   FALLETTE   TOP  and  VALLEY 

KING.     Fall   Sale  October  8th. 
HENRY    AASE  BRADISH,.  NEB. 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Maies 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 

F.  A     SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

AVE  RILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K..  MODEL  AGAIN 
and    PARKDALE    WONDER.      Write  me 

for   prices    and  description. 
GEOROB   AVERTT.r,      FULLERTON.  NEB. 

^  BERJCSHIRES_   

Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIG  KIND. 
TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address: 
.1.   K     HOVy  VWFT.T  LINCOLN  NEB. 

CHESTER  WHITES 


Murray's  Chester  Whites 

\  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
pIGS    of   both    sexes    for   sale  reasonable. 

Big   Type    and    Good  Breeding. 
''HAS.  H    MURRAY  FRIEND.  NEB. 

O.  I.  C.'s  OR   CHESTER  WHITES 
Large,  smooth,  extra  heavy  boaed  bred  sows 
ind   spring   males  and   gilts.     Prices  low. 
f.   E.  BURTON  MAYWOOD.  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRES^ 

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

reading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
ind   prolific   strains.     Choice   spring  boars 
md  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.  V.  HARVEY  CULBERTSON.  NEB. 


BIG,  GROWTHY  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeKALB'S  KING  and  others.  Also  two 
!-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.  PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
O.  A.  BEDIOSB  MXLFORD.  NEB. 
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AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers 


Make 

Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
6,   1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W    B.  Carpenter,   Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  "EM" 

live    Stock  Auctioneer 
I  am  conducting  saleB  for  the  best  breeders 
In    the    country.        WRITE    FOR  DATES. 


COL,.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK  AUCTIONEER.     Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be    pleased   to    communicate  with 
parties  wanting  fall  dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON      YORK.  NEB. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  And  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Llneoln.  Neb. 

L>.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 
Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.    For  terms  and  dates  address 

D.    H.  CUNNINGHAM 
%  Citizens'  Nat  1  Bank  WAYNE,  NEB, 

J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

I      CONDUCT      SUCCESSFUL  SALES. 
WRITE  EARLY. 
 NORTH    BEND.  NEBRASKA  

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  ex- 
perience in  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645  E   STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINAS  

Kipple's  Poland  Boars 

OF  BIG  TYPE 

I  have  popular  breeding  and  good  type  In 
my  herd.  Will  sell  good  young  boars  cheap. 
WILLIAM  KIPPLE  COLUMBUS.  NEB. 

Regier's  Big  POLANDS 

Boars  by  JUMBO  THE  GREAT  and  LONG 
CHIEF.    JR.      Herd    headed    by    BIG  OR- 
PHAN  WONDER,    by   The    Big  Orphan. 
J.  K.  REGIER  HENDERSON.  NEB. 

Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  nmmber  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE. 
H.  0.  MEFNHOLP,   Btromgbnrg,  Nebraska 

Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  of  early  farrow  for  sale. 
They    represent    big    breeding,     and  are 

growthy  for  their  ages. 
■TIM   HUTCHINSON  ELGIN,  NEB. 

Hornby  Bros.1  Polands 

200  spring  pigs.  Early  spring  males  for 
sale    by    BIG    BOY    by    Long    Boy  and 

ROYAL    CHIEF    by    Blue  Valley  Chief. 

HORNBY    BROTHERS      WIN  SIDE,  NEB. 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  1990*6,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


I 


MEYER'S    BIG    TYPE  POLANDS 
Growthy    spring    boars    for    sale    by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.     Early  pigs  with 
heavy   bone.     PRICES  REASONABLE. 
H.  H.   MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 

Shorthorns  and  Polands 

Growthy  spring  males  carrying  the  blood 
of  big  type  boars,  and  serviceable  SHORT- 
HORN   BULLS   for  sale. 

C.  i.  ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE— Sired    mostly    by    HADLEY' S 

MOGUL   and   MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.  H.  SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED     DIFFEY  NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 


Lawson's  Big  Type 

POLANDS 

Big,  growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by 
LONG  KING'S  EQUAL  and  A  WONDER 
JUMBO,  out  of  big,  deep-bodied  sows. 
TOP  SPRING  BOARS.  Prices  reasonable. 
JOHN  B.   LAWSON       CLARLNDA.  IOWA 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 

Everything  at  private 
sale.  All  Immune  from 
cholera.  Write  us.  We 
guarantee  to  please,  j 
THOS.  F.  MILLER  j 
Rt.  No.  0,  YORK,  NEB. 


HEREFORD^ 

HEREFORD  BULLS 

By    such     sires    as    BEAU     DONALD  2D, 
JASON,     FENIS    and  PERFECTOR. 

growthy  serviceable  fellows, 
p.  e.  Mcdonald        tekamah,  neb 


Using  Duroc  Jersey  males,  and  thsy  are 
good,  big,  stretchy  fellows.  Mr.  Ratlike 
has  not  been  in  the  pure  bred  business  for 
such  a  longp  time,  but  the  quality  of  the 
stuff  that  he  is  raising  is  right  up  to  the 
standard.  In  purchasing  his  foundation 
stock  he  bought  from  the  best  herds  In  the 
corn  belt,  and  his  young  stock  shows  this. 
He  had  his  Duropsr  at  the  Wisner  Stock 
Show,  and  his  male  pigs  carried  lots  of 
scale  and  they  were  heavy-boned  and  good- 
footed  pigs.  Hq  has  an  extra  good  boar  in 
Model  Goods,  a  son  of  Watts'  Model,  out 
of  the  great  sow  Sweet  Rose  2d  that  was 
the  highest  priced  Duroc  sow  sold  last  sea- 
son. This1  boar  has  a  number  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  mother  and  will  be  kept 
in  the  herd  by  Mr.  Rathke,  as  the  pigs  by 
him  are  big  and  smooth.  He  has  a  number 
of  extra  good  pigs  by  him  for  sale,  and 
they  will  be  priced  right.  The  others  are 
by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  Golden  Model  4th, 
Model  Boy  and  Wonder  Model.  Mr.  Rathke 
is  in  the  business  to  stay  and  you  will  hear 
from  him.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  good 
male  pig,  write  or  visit  Mr.  Rathke  and 
he   will  fix  you  out. 

Wallace   Offers  Bargains 

We  recently  visited  the  Clarence  Wallace 
Duroc  herd  at  Wisner,  Neb.  Since  he  re- 
turned from  the  fair  and  has  taken  an 
inventory  of  what  he  has  on  hand,  he  has 
decided  to  sell  ten  of  his  good,  big,  smooth 
sows  that  he  has  bred  for  fall  litters.  These 
sows  are  among  the  best  in  his  herd  and 
are  being  priced  away  down,  as  he  has  a 
goed  many  sows  bred  for  fall  litters  and 
he  needs  the  room.  You  can  always  see 
a  string  of  big,  deep-bodied  sows  when  you 
visit  this  herd  that  are  hard  to  equal  and 
this  is  the  kind  that  he  will  sell  now.  He 
only  has  a  few  to  sell  and  you  want  to 
get  busy  before  they  are  gone,  if  you  can 
use  one  or  more.  They  are  sired  largely  by 
his  good  breeding  boar,  Golden  Model  4th. 
Others  are  by  his  former  boar,  Lincoln  Chief 
2d.  There  is  one  good  sow  by  R.  C.  W.'s 
Topper,  and  they  are  bred  mostly  to  Sen- 
sation Wonder  2d,  a  son  of  Wallace's  Won- 
der, for  last  of  September  farrow.  You  are 
getting  choice  breeding  and  extra  good  in- 
dividuals and  mated  with  this  good  boar 
will  produce  good,  big,  strong  litters.  Write 
or  visit  at  once,  as  he  will  only  offer  them 
for  a'  short  time.  He  also  has  some  strong 
male  pigs  of  early  farrow. 

The  Johnson   Stock  Farm 

A  breeder  who  is  raising  the  big,  profit- 
able Polands  is  Iver  S.  Johnson  of  Stanton, 
Neb.  We  recently  visited  this  herd  and 
were  surprised  to  find  so  many  big-,  regular 
producing  matrons.  In  the  offering  of 
October  18  Mr.  Johnson  will  sell  a  high 
class  lot  of  spring  males  and  gilts  and  a 
growthy  string  of  fall  boars  and  a  lot  of 
good,  useful  fall  and  tried  sows.  At  the 
present  time  Mr.  Johnson  is  using  the  good 
boar,  Spot  On  Back,  and  a  part  of  the  offer- 
ing will  be  sired  by  him.  He  has  a  good 
many  in  the  herd  by  this  boar,  so  will  in- 
clude him  in  the  sale,  but  for  no  fault. 
Other  sires  represented  in  this  offering,  are 
Gritter's  Surprise,  Big  Omaha  by  Big  Vic- 
tor, Stanton  Hadley,  Best  by  Stunton  Had- 
ley,  and  Metal  Top  by  I  Am  Big  Too.  In 
purchasing  his  stock,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
always  got  in  on  the  tops  and  the  high 
class  lot  of  good  sows  in  his  herd  shows 
that  he  has  exercised  the  best  •  f  judgment 
in  selecting  them.  The  sows  are  by  such 
sires  as  King  Wonder  192563,  Bit  Chief 
172773,  King  Giant  170421,  Big  Victor,  Samp- 
son 53261,  High  Price  60990,  Big  Tom,  Mis- 
chief Maker's  Best,  and  Stanton  Hadley 
165769.  He  has  the  individual  merit  as 
well  as  the  breeding  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  a 
good  feeder.  Aside  from  his  Poland  China 
herd,  Mr.  Johnson  has  a  herd  of  Shorthorn 
cattle,  and  at  the  head  of  the  herd  stands 
the  good  red  bull,  Scottish  Sultan  359167, 
a  son  of  Red  Sultan,  and  out  of  the  dam, 
Orange  Chief.  He  has  been  doing  service 
in  this  herd  for  two  years,  and  the  calves 
by  him  are  growthy,  have  good  lines,  and 
plenty  of  quality.  In  his  public  sale  at 
Stanton  on  Saturday,  October  18,  Mr.  John- 
son will  sell  three  yeung  bulls  by  him  and 
one  by  Young  Victor.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  young  bull  or  good  Poland 
China  boar,  or  can  use  some  sows,  do  not 
fail  to  attend  this  sale.  He  has  a  choice 
lot  of  good  stuff  and  it  will  be  sold  to  the 
high  bidder. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 


Sept.  26 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  1- 


Oct.  6- 
Oct.  7- 
Oct.  8- 
Oct.  9- 
Oct.  10- 
Oct.  13- 
Oct.  14- 
Oct.  15- 
Oct.  16- 
Oct.  20- 
Oct.  30- 
Oct.  31- 
Nov.  '  5- 
Nov.  7- 
Nov.  S- 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 


Ia. 


Duroc  Jerseys 
—Fred  Bockman,   Albion,   Neb.  , 
— Waltmeyer  Bros..    Melbourne.  Is 
-John    Bader.    Scribner,    and    E.  H. 
Carpenter,    Fontanelle,    Neb.  Sale 
held    at    Scribner,  Neb. 
-William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 
-F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 
-Henry   Aase,   Bradish,  Neb. 
-M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman  Grove,  Neb 
-J.    J.   Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 
-M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  Valley,  Ia 
-Frank  Danford.   Ord.  Neb. 
-Fred   Swan,   Missouri  Valley, 
-Theo.  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 
-Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 
-J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
-Blackburn  Bros.,   Royal.  w«*> 
-J.   R.   Blackburn,   Ord,  Neb. 
—Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
—Herman   Toelle,   West   Point,  Neb. 
Poland  Chinas 
1 — D.   C.  Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb. 

4 —  Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  Ia. 

8— G.   B.  Van  Kleeck.   Central  City 
18 — Iver  S.  Johnson,   Stanton,  Neb. 
20 — Wm.  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 
18 — Joshua   Morgan.    Hardy,  Neb. 
23 — W.  J.  Crow,  Webb,  Iowa. 

27 —  C.    C.    Ellis.    Bellwood.  Neb. 

28 —  O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks,  Neb. 

29 —  Tlmm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb 

5 —  H.  O.  Williamson.  Herman,  Neb 

12 —  Mrs.   Aug.    Gorder   &   Son,  Platts 
mouth.  Neb. 

13 —  Harry    Dodds,    Florence.  Neb. 
Polled  Durhams  and  Shorthorns 

15 — Walker   Bios,   and  L.   B.  Branson, 
Ord,  Neb.     Sale  held  at  Ord,  Neb. 


Shorthorns 


Neb. 


Oct.  15 — L.    B.    Branson,  Ord, 

Herefords 
Mar.  10 — A.   F.   Hager,   Avoea.  I» 
Mar.  11 — O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  Ia 
Hampshire* 

Oct.  10 — C.    P.    Paulsen,    Nora,    Neb.  Sale 

at  Fremont,  Neb. 
Nov.  4 — H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  Iowa.  Salf 

at  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
FRANK  DVORAK  HOWBLL8.  NEBRASKA 

ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lsuer's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  piga  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  R,  ADAMS  LAUREL,  NEB. 

Tom  Sampson  and  Big  Commander  Polands 

TWO    OF    THE    BEST    BIG    POLAND    BOARS    WITH    QUALITY.      BOAR    PIGS  BY 

THESE    SIRES    FOR    SALE    REASONABLE.       ADDRESS — 
MORRIS  FOWLER  ARCADIA,  NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY    BIG,    HEAVY-BONED    SPRING    BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 


FOR  SALE. 
BEALL  &  JACKSON 


THEY    ARE    HERD  HEADERS. 


ADDRESS— 

ROCA,  NEBRASKA 


Poland  Boars 

SPRING    BOARS    BY    A    SON  OF 
THE   BIG  ORPHAN. 
F.  O.  COOPER 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

FINE     LOT     OF     YOUNG  RAMS 
FOR  SALE. 

MILFOKD,  NEBRASKA 


Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

Simultaneous  treatment.  Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
COLUMBUS.  ROBERT  A.  SCHUG,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 

LORGE'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.  SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  BY  PAWNEE 
MASTIFF,    A    SON    OF    KING    MASTIFF;    OTHERS    BY    BIG    ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS. 
HENRY  LORGE  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

Growthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

By  BIG  ELKHORN  BOY,   GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS  and  others. 
MATHER  St  WOLF  O'NEILL.  NEBRASKA 

"Jumbo  The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR,  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW. 
O.  O.  JONES  YORK.  NEBRASKA 

HUSKY  FALL  AND  SPRING  POLANDS 

Thirty  fall  and  spring  boars  for  sale.  Big,  husky  fellows  and  priced  worth  the  money. 
A.    B.   HECKENLIVELY  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

WILLE'S  GROWTHY  PO.AND  CHINA  MALES 

Spring  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO.  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

»oD    of   LONG   WONDER.     WRITE    ME    FOR    PRICES    AND  DESCRIPTIONS 
FRED   WHJJ  rOT.TTMBTTB.  NEBRASKA 

Medoo  Jr.,  and  Golden  Rod  Hero 

DUROC  BOARS.     CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  OF  MEDOC  AND 
GOLDEN  MODEL  BREEDING.       ADDRESS — 


E.   R.  DANIELSON 


OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Harney's  Immune  t"9.  Duroos 

GOLD  MODEL,  THE  BIGGEST  SON  OF  THE  OLD  HERO,  GOLDEN  MODEL,  HEADS 
HERD.  BIG,  GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  STOCK  IMMUNE. 
H.  O.  HARNEY  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 

Gulden  IHndel  Again  and  Dusty  Crimson  Durocs 

SPRING  AND  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE  FROM  IMMUNE  SOWS.  The  two  above  slrei 
are  big  type  and  show  breeding.     BOARS  FOR  SALE  ARE  GOOD.  ADDRESS — 

G.  E.  BAMCELBON  '  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

CRIMSON  WONDER  3d  and  C.  H.'S  SPECIAL 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.        ALSO    FALL    BOARS    BY    THE    ABOVE  SIRES. 

GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  WITH  QUALITY  AND  SIZE. 
P.  W.  WEBERG  DENISON,  IOWA 

BAYNE'S  BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

Herd  headed   by  three   big-type   boars,   with   quality:   B.   &  R.'b  WONDER,  WONDER 

IMPROVED  and  BAYNE'S  CRITIC.     SELECT   SPRING  BOARS   FOR  SALE. 

J.  O.  BAYNE  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 

The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.  I  HAVE  A 
CHOICE  LOT  OF  HERD  HEADING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  BY  THEM.  ADDRESS— 
DAVID   BOESIGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 

Merrick's  Big  Type  Durocs 

GROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS    FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON    WONDER   AND    GOLDEN    MODEL   BREEDING.  ADDRESS— 
F.  E.   MERRICK  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND    CHOICE    LINE    OF    SPRING    BOARS    FOR  SALE. 
CRITIC  AND  WALLACE'S  WONDER  BREEDING. 

H.  D.  GEIKENS  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

40   Spring  and  Fall  Boars  40 


BIG-TYPE     DUROCS     WITH  QUALITY. 


CHOICE  LOT 


J.   3.  BEEHRI.E 


OF  BOARS   FOR   SALE.  ADDRESS — 


ORD,  NEBRASKA 


Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 

SIRED   BY    CRITIC   B.,    CRIMSON   WONDER    10TH,    CLEATHAM'S    PRIDE    2D  AND 

CRIMSON    C.        EARLY    GROWTHY    PIGS    PRICED  REASONABLE. 
C    E.  CLAUFF  CENTRAL   CITY,  NEBRASKA 

REGIER'S  Big  DUROC  BOARS 

A    FEW    OUTSTANDING    GOOD    YOUNG    BOAR    PIGS    FOR    SALE,    FROM  SALE- 
TOPPING     PRIZE-WINNING    ANCESTORS.      ADDRESS — 
A.    J.    REGIEE  '  HENDERSON,  NEBRASKA 

Immuned  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

FOR  SALE  Some  growthy  spring  males  and  a  number  of  strong  fall  boars.  Sired 
by  CHERRY  CHIEF.  H.  W.'s  COLONEL  and  CRIMSON  OF  CRIMSON  WONDER. 
HENRY  WERNIMONT  -  OHIOWA,  NEBRASKA 
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Waltmeyers 


f  Great 
Offering  of 


Golden  Model  Boars 


Sale  to  be  held  at 


Melbourne,  Iowa,  Tuesday,  Sept.  30 

FOBTY  HEAD — PRIZE- WINNING  BOARS— FORTY  HEAD 

The  great  boar  HIGH  MODEL,  first  in  class  and  champion.  The 
great  show  and  breeding  boar  GOLDEN  MODEL  31ST.  The  first  and 
second  prize  junior  boar  pigs,  and  a  prize  yearling. 

A  Great  Collection  off  Boars  with  Prize-win- 
=====  ning  Blood  Lines  ================== 


FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS— 

WALTMEYER  BROS. 


Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


Melbourne,  lewa 

O.  I.  Purdy-  Fieldman 


A   GREAT   BOAR  SALE 


ON  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30TH,  AT  MELBOURNE,  IOWA,  WALTMEIER  BROS., 
well  known  breeders  and  showmen,  will  sell  a  great  offering  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars. 
They  have  been  consistent  winners  since  they  have  been  in  the  business,  and  this  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  boar  sales  ever  made  in  the  state.  An  attraction  in  this  sale  is 
HIGH  MODEL,  one  of  the  best  boais  that  has  ever  been  shown  at  any  stock  show.  He 
was  the  champion  of  1912,  headed  the  first  prize  aged  herd,  and  was  first  in  his  class 
ill  Nebraska  and  Iowa  this  year,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  should  have  reneived  the 
championship  ribbon.  He  is  a  remarkable  boar  in  several  respects,  and  the  breeder 
who  puts  him  in  his  herd  will  find  him  a  valuable  sire.  Another  one  of  their  attractions 
will  be  GOLDEN  MODEL  31ST.  He  is  not  only  a  show  boar,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
breeding  boars  that  Golden  Model  2d  ever  sired.  He  was  the  sire  of  the  second  prize 
junior  yearling  at  Iowa,  and  it  was  a  hard  proposition  for  the  judge  to  keep  from  placing 
him  first.  He  -  is  an  exceptionally  stiong  sire,  and  any  breeder  can  put  him  into  his 
herd  at  a  good  long  price  ana  he  will  make  good.  There  will  be  two  fall  boars  in  the 
sale  and  two  spring  yearlings  by  GOLDEN  MODEL  2D,  three  spring  pigs  by  HIGH 
MODEL,  ten  spring  pigs  by  SENSATION  WONDER,  four  spring  boars  by  CRIMSON 
WONDER  AGAIN,  one  spring  yearling  by  W.  B.  MODEL  CHIEF,  and  five  spring  boars 
by  I  AM  GOLDEN  MODEL  2D,  the  great  yearling  which  Waltmeyer  Brothers  are  keeping 
in  their  herd  to  do  herd  service.  Waltmeyer  Brothers  have  been  raising  Durocs  for  about 
twelve  years,  and  for  the  past  five  years  they  have  been  showing.  Last  year  they  won 
127  ribbons  at  four  state  shows  under  four  different  judges  and  never  got  below  fourth. 
Get  your  name  on  their  mailing  list. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Rainier's  Chief-Price-Again 

POLAND  SALE 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  SALE  PAVILION 

LOGAN,  IOWA,  SATURDAY,  OCT.  4 


40  Head 


Fourteen  Spring  Boars; 
Eight  Spring  Gilts; 
Three  Fall  Gilts. 


Two  Tried  Boars; 
Thirteen  Fall  and 
Yearling  Boars. 


A  portion  of  the  offering  is  sired  by  the  well  known  show  and  breed- 
ing boar,  CHIEF  PRICE  AGAIN;  others  by  such  sires  as  BIG  WONDER 
57617,  LONG  ORANGE  65298,  MABEL'S  WONDER,  LONG  CHIEF,  MON- 
ARCH CHIEF,  BIG  CHIEF,  and  OSBORNE'S  CHIEF  2D. 

FOB  CATALOGS  ADDRESS- 


FRANK  RAINIER 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer 


LOGAN,  IOWA 

0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


RAINIER'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Frank  Rainier  of  Logan,  Iowa,  is  one  of  the  breeders  of  big-type  Poland  Chinas 
who  is  going  to  offer  a  great  selection  of  spring  and  fall  males  and  a  good  class  of 
sows  in  his  fall  sale.  This  sale  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  1,  and  in  this 
offering  the  blood  of  the  great  show  and  breeding  boar,  CHIEF  PRICE  AGAIN, 
will  be  strongly  represented.  This  boar  has  been  siring  the  big  kind,  and  he  has 
given  satisfaction.  He  was  first  in  class  and  champion  at  Iowa  and  Nebraska  in 
1911,  and  has  been  siring  the  big,  smooth  kind  that  have  made  good  in  some  of  our 
hottest  shows.  To  appreciate  his  real  worth,  you  should  see  the  high  class  lot  of 
stuff  that  he  has  sired  for  Mr.  Rainier.  A  great  herd  boar  prospect  in  this  sale  is 
by  him  and  out  of  the  dam  MADAM  WONDER  by  Monarch  Chief.  Another  extra 
choice  boar  is  by  him  and  out  of  the  sow  NEMO  R.  by  G.  &  H.'s  Long  Wonder.  He 
Is  a  hog  all  over.  He  has  good  length,  heavy  bone,  stands  on  the  very  best  of  feet, 
has  a  well  sprung  rib,  and  carries  his  width  very  evenly  from  end  to  end.  The  boars 
all  have  plenty  of  stretch,  and  among  them  are  a  number  that  will  make  big  sires, 
and  they  will  be  smooth.  He  is  putting  in  some  of  his  best  fall  stuff.  The  boars 
are  big,  strong  fellows  and  just  in  the  right  shape  to  go  out  and  do  heavy  service. 
One  of  the  choice  yearlings  that  he  has  listed  is  by  Long  Chief  and  out  of  a  Chief 
Tecumseh  3d  bred  dam.  He  is  a  big,  smooth  boar  with  a  great  top.  He  is  very  deep 
and  will  be  a  corking  good  one  for  someone  to  tie  to.  He  is  as  smooth  as  a  ribbon 
and  has  a  good  head  and  ear.  There  are  a  number  of  real  outstanding  good 
herd  boar  prospects,  and  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  one  be  at  this  sale,  or 
send  bids. — O.   I.  Purdy. 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  yean 
old.  A  hundred  head  ef  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salablf 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  Inspection 
RILEY  B BOTHERS   ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHT    8HORTHORN    BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED     BY     MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

8IRHD    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.       THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTL1 

YEARLINGS;  SOME  TWO-  AND  THREE- YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BP  SHIRK,  BR.   PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calvei  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dame.  Address — 

O,   A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM.  NEB, 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  Kin§ 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres« 
pondence  and  inspection  solicited.  Addresf 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herd's  are  on  adjoining  farms.) 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  good  bulls;  large,  heavy  boned 
and  from  heavy  milking  dams.  Address — 
G.  W.  FEUEKSTEIN         FREMONT.  NEB. 


Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175. 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


GROWTHY  FALL  AND  SPRING  DUROG  MALES 

FOR    SALE.      Sired    by    CHIEF    SELECT    2D,    NEBRASKA    CHIEF,    CRIMSON  KING 

and    a   son   of   ALLEN'S   WONDER    AGAIN.       PRICED    TO  MOVE. 
W.   H.   SWAKTSLEY   &   SON  RIVERDALE,  NEBRASKA 

Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  TCTMfJ    PBIMSnM  r-      pi.tsathivc   ddttm?   tr\    nnr  ncv  »#<-»i-»TnT 


ie  |  FieW 


men 


O.  I.  Purdy 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  s-ubscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Pub. 

SHORTHORN    HERD  BOOK 

■Volume  80  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Herd  Book  has  just  come  from  the  press. 
It  contains  20,000  pedigrees,  8,000  of  which 
are  bulls,  numbered  from  359001  to  367000, 
and  12,000  cows-,  numbered  from  115001  to 
127000.  The  volume  is  ready  for  general 
distribution;  the  price  to  non-members  is 
$2  at  the  office  of  the  association,  or  $2.30 
prepaid. 


SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING,  CRIMSON  C 
.  ^AQ.AIN  and  PARKDALE  WONDER. 
t.  T.  ARMSTRONG  ft  SONS 


CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D,  GOLDEN  MODEL 
Mostly  early  farrow  and  priced  to  move. 

CLARKS,  NEBRASKA 


Hall's  Durocs  and  O.  I.  C.'s 

M.  D.  Hall.  Arcadia,  Neb.,  one  of  the 
oldest  stock  men  in  that  section  of  the  state 
and  a  man  ■  who  has  been  very  successful 
in  raising  market-topping  porkers,  adver- 
tises surplus  Duroc  Jersey  and  O.  I.  C. 
breeding  stock  for  sale.  The  herd,  which 
is  known  as  the  Hawthorn  Valley  herd,  has 
for  sale  at  this  time  O.  I.  C.  males  and 
gilts  by  Hummer,  by  Harvey's  Choice,  and 
Bob  White,  by  White  Wonder.  There  is 
also  a  good  O.  I.  C.  November  8,  1912,  boar 
for  sale  by  Bob  White  and  out  of  Kitty. 
This  Is  a  good  all  'round  boar,  weighing 
435  pounds  on  July  28  in  serviceable  con- 
dition, has  eight  and  one-half  inch  bone, 
and  is  a  bargain,  as  he  cannot  use  him 
another  season.  Mr.  Hall  has  a  fine  bunch 
of  Duroc  pigs  of  March  and  April  farrow 
by  Wonder  Improved,  by  Lincoln  Wonder; 
B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  the  third  prize  aged 
boar  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  this  year, 
and  Chief  Bill  132497.  This  is  a  fine  lot 
of  pigs,  and  they  are  from  an  extra  choice 
lot  of  prolific  brood  sows.  repersentlng 
Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Lincoln  Wonder 
4th,  H.  A.'s  Choice  Goods  and  Echo  Wilkes 
breeding.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Hall  for  descriptions' 
and  prices  on  the  above  stock.  Kindly  men- 
tion The  Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing. 
A  Competent  Auctioneer 

J.  M.  Robinson,  the  livestock  auctioneer 
at  North  Bend,  Neb.,  is  a  stockman  by 
birth.  He  knows  stock  values  and  human 
nature,  and  is  equipped  naturally  by  train- 
ing and  study  to  successfully  conduct  public 
sales  of  pure  bred  stock.  He  comes'  from  a 
family  of  stockmen  famous  as  stock  breeders. 
He  gained  his  experience  and  knowledge 
through  the  school  of  experience,  and  years 
of  study  have  given  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
pure  bred  stock  business  and  blood  lines  in 
pure  bred  stock  that  is  possessed  by  few 
auctioneers  today.  He  sells  all  breeds  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  cattle  sales.  He  is 
now  booking  dates  for  next  winter  and 
spring  sales.  Write  him  early,  and  kindly 
mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  See  his  ad 
in  this  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Smith    &    Sons'  Polands — Privately 

Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb.,  have 
just  advised  that  they  will  sell  their  spring 
boars  at  private  treaty,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  they  started  the  annual  feature 
of  public  sales  a  number  of  years  ago  do 
they  feel  obliged  to  offer  their  surplus 
spring  boars'  at  private  treaty.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  a  lighter  trade  than  usual  this  year, 
they  have  culled  the  crop  closely  and  offer 
thirty-eight  spring  boars  that  arc  a  mighty 
fine  bunch  of  big,  husky  fellows  that  we 
know  from  observation  will  compare  on 
approval  with  herds  much  "touted"  for  their 
extreme  size  and  uniformity.  There  are 
some  boars  in  this  lot  by  that  good  sire, 
Jumbo,  Jr.,  that  are  real  herd  boars.  There 
is  one  Jumbo,  Jr.,  boar  that  is  outstanding 
in  his  size  and  promise  for  sensational  big- 
type  development.  Other  pigs  are  sired  by 
Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model.  These 
gentlemen  also  offer  twenty  sows  for  sale 
which  they  can  spare  conveniertly  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  still  have  on  hand  eighty 
head  of  sows  and  gilts  that  are  a  fine  lot 
and  that  comprise  the  next  February  sale 
offering  and  reserve  brood  stock  for  the 
firm.  Parties  who  get  in  early  on  the  stock 
that  is  offered  privately  by  this  firm  his 
fall  are  going  to  get  something  good.  Drop 
them  a  line  of  inquiry  and  kindly  mention 
The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

P.  T.  Hays.  Bradshaw,  Neb.,  offers  some 
choice  big,  husky  Shorthorn  bulls  in  good 
salable  condition,  sired  by  Red  Goods  and 
Emma's  Goods.  These  bulls  are  the  produce 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  of  merit,  and  while  the 
pedigrees  are  more  than  passable,  the  main 
feature  in  building  up  this  herd  has  been 


individuality  and  values  as  producers.  Mr. 
Hays  prices  his  stock  reasonable. 

Feuerstein's  Milking  Shorl  horns 

G.  W.  Feuerstein,  Fremont,  Neb.,  whose 
herd  of  Shorthorns  bears  the  general  repu- 
tation of  being  more  intensely  bred  along 
milk  lines  than  any  other  herd  we  know 
of  in  the  state,  has  for  sale  three  extra 
good  bulls,  twelve  and  fourteen  months  old. 
They  are  large  and  heavy  boned,  and  out  of 
extra  good  milking  dams  that  produce  milk 
testing  5hi  butterfat.  The  co\as  in  this 
herd  are  about  as  fine  a  lot  as  you  will 
find.  Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
when  you  write. 

Tickler's  Duroc  Bargains 

H.  A.  Tickler,  Inland,  Neb.,  has  twenty 
top  Duroc  males  of  March  and  April  farrow 
for  the  mail  order  trade.  These  are  mostly 
direct  descendants  of  Cleatham's  Pride, 
twice  a  Nebraska  State  Fair  winner,  by  the 
many  times  first  and  champion  Crimson 
Wonder  3d.  Cleatham's  Pride  has  a  place 
in  prominent  Duroc  history  as  an  individual 
and  a  sire.  A  host  of  good  boars  and  sows 
are  to  his  credit.  Mr.  Tickler  is  making 
low  prices  on  spring  boars. 

J.  J.  Kane's  Durocs 

J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb.,  bleeder  of  Duroc 
Jerseys,  is  making  preparations  to  pull  off 
a  good  fall  sale.  We  recently  visited  Mr. 
Kane  and  found  that  he  had  some  corking 
good  spring  males  and  that  he  would  be  in 
good  shape  to  go  ahead  with  his  sale  on 
Thursday,  October  30.  On  this  date  he  will 
sell  forty  head,  mostly  males,  possibly  about 
ten  sows  and  the  spring  stuff  will  be  sired 
by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder.  Chief  Select  2d,  Chief 
Invincible,  Dale  by  Glendale  Critic  I  Am, 
Wonder's  Chief  by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  and 
Wonder  Model  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model.  Mr. 
Kane  recently  put  into  his  herd  a  prize 
winning  boar  which  he  purchased  from  Mr. 
Widle  at  the  fair.  He  is  going  to  use  this 
boar  in  his  herd  and  in  his  spring  sale  a 
number  of  the  sows  will  be  mated  with  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  pigs  that  have  been 
sold  at  any  of  the  fairs  this  year. 

D.  W.  Kane's  Durocs 

D.  W.  Kanp,  who  lives  near  Wisner,  Neb., 
has  some  of  the  biggest  and  growlhiest 
spring  males  we  have  seen  in  our  travels. 
We  recently  visited  Mr.  Kane,  and  his  boars 
were  certainly  coming  along  in  fine  shape. 
He  has  a  good  line  of  breeding  among  his 
pigs  and  he  is  not  asking  very  big  prices 
far  any  of  them.  If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a  real  good  boar,  either  write  or  visit 
Mr.  Kane  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed 
in   what  he   has   to  sell. 

Swan's  Durocs 

Fred  Swan  of  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  is 
picking  out  from  his  300  spring  pigs  thirty- 
five  head  of  spring  males,  and  aside  from 
this  there  will  be  five  fall  boars  which  he 
will  put  in  his  sale  October  17.  Mr.  Swan 
is  one  of  the  biggest  hogmen  in  the  state 
of  Iowa  and  he  has  some  of  the  best  Duroc 
males  that  will  be  sold  in  the  state  this 
fall.  He  has  a  great  variety  of  breeding 
and  breeders  looking  for  good,  big.  growthy 
stuff  should  not  forget  the  date  of  his  sale 
and  either  be  present  or  have  bids  there. 
Meats'  Dispersion  Sale 

On  October  13  M.  S.  Moats  &  Son  will 
disperse  their  prominent  herd  of  Duroc  Jer- 
seys at  public  auction,  and  in  this  offering 
they  are  going  to  sell  a  lot  of  King  The 
Colonel  breeding.  Jumbo  Colonel  goes  in 
and  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  yearlings  to 
be  sold  this  year.  He  was  sired  by  King 
The  Colonel  and  will  be  an  attraction  for 
some  breeder  to  put  in  his  herd  We  re- 
cently saw  the  show  herd  of  M.  S.  Moats 
&  Son  at  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  and  it  was 
in  excellent  condition.  Remember  every- 
thing goes  in  this  offering — a  great  lot  of 
big  brood  sows. 

Stuthman's  Durocs 

We  recently  visited  Henry  Stuthman  of 
Pilger,  Neb.,  and  found  him  busy  raising 
one  of  the  best  bunches  of  spring  pigs  he 
has  ever  raised.  He  has  a  great  bunch  of 
early  males  sired  by  such  boars  as  B.  & 
G.'s  Wonder.  Emmeline's  Wonder,  Col.  Tippy, 
and  Invincible  Chief,  and  they  are  mostly 
of  March  farrow.  A  litter  of  B.  &  G.'s  Won- 
der pigs,  out  of  the  great  producing  sow 
Sweet  Rose,  are  great.  Some  corking  good 
herd  boars  are  among  them.  Don't  fail  to 
be  present  at  his  sale  on  Monday,  October 
20,  at  which  time  he  is  going  to  sell  fifty 
head,  mostly  boars. 

Leisy's  Durocs 

Robert  Leisy  of  Wisner,  Neb.,  has  raised 
a  great  bunch  of  spring  pigs  this  year  and 
will  be  in  position  to  send  out  some  of  the 
growthiest  and  biggest  males  that  are  to 
be  sold  in  Nebraska  this  year.  Robert  will 
hold  his  sale  on  November  7  and  In  this 
offering  he  is  going  to  sell  thirty  head  of 
males,  big,  strong  individuals  sired  by 
Model  Boy,  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Dusty 
Crimson,  Golden  Model  15th,  Sue  King, 
Critic  B.,  Prince  Muncie  Colonel  and  Crim- 
son Wonder  10th.  Every  boar  to  be  sold 
will  be  immuned,  having  had  the  double 
treatment.  These  males  are  out  of  sows  by 
such  sires  as  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  Sue 
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Chl»f,  Wallace's  Wonder,  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder, 
Prlnc*  Muncta  Colonel  and  Model  Boy.  The 
pigs  are  early  and  are  very  uniform.  Don't 
forget  the  date,  as  he  expects  to  put  up  a 
grand  bunch  of  males  that  will  interest 
you  in   his  fall  sale. 

Mederow's  Durocs 
In  a  recent  visit  to  William  Moderow  of 
Beemer,  Neb.,  we  find  that  he  has  a  great 
bunch  of  boar  pigs  which  he  is  going  to 
sell  on  October  14,  the  day  following  the 
M.  S.  Moats  &  Son  dispersion  sale.  He  will 
have  in  this  offering  one  of  the  test  bunches 
of  boars  that  he  has  ever  sold.  There  will 
be  fall  boars  in  this  sale  that  breeders 
should  not  overlook.  He  is  putting  in  a 
Blue  Model  boar  that  is  a  ripper.  There 
are  four  boars  by  Valley  King  and  there 
are  two  or  three  among  these  that  are  real 
herd  boar  prospects.  He  has  five  good 
spring  boars  by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder  out  of 
the  dam  Lucy  D.  that  are  hard  to  beat. 
Also  two  by  the  same  boar  out  of  the  sow 
Beautiful  Model  out  of  Blue  Ribbon  Model 
that  are  extra  good.  There  are  two  Blue 
Ribbon  Model  spring  boars  out  of  the  dam 
Lena  that  are  to  be  looked  after  by  breeders. 
Peterson's  Durocs 
A  Duroc  Jersey  breeder  who  has  been 
eoming  along  in  good  shape  is  J  P.  Peter- 
son of  Herman,  Neb.  Mr.  Peterson  bought 
his  foundation  stock  from  E.  Z.  Russell  and 
the  blood  of  the  great  boar,  Glendale  Critic, 
is  strongly  infused  in  this  herd.  The  spring 
boars  which  Mr.  Peterson  has  selected  for 
this  offering  are  good,  big.  growthy  fellows, 
strong  footed  and  will  make  large  boars. 
They  are  sired  by  the  1,000  pound  boar  Col. 
Chief,  Jr.,  by  Col.  Chief  by  Proud  Chief, 
and  Jumbo  U.  S.  by  Jumbo  Critic,  dam  by 
Stewart's  Hoodoo.  These  two  sires  have 
bred  an  extra  choice  lot  of  good  stuff  for 
Mr.  Peterson  and  he  has  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals that  breeders  can  use.  His  dams 
are  the  big,  lengthy,  deep-bodied  kind,  good 
sucklers  and  are  regular  producers  of  good, 
big,  even  litters.  Mr.  Peterson  does  not 
expect  any  big  prices  for  his  stuff  in  his 
October  27  sale  and  farmers,  stockmen  and 
breeders  will  be  welcome.  Arrange  to  at- 
tend this  sale,  as  he  is  going  to  sell  a  lot 
of  useful  boars,  gilts  and  sows.  Notice 
other  announcements  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Peterson's  public  sale. 

Irvin  E.  Wilson's  Shorthorns 
Irvin  E.  Wilson,  Belvidere,  Neb.,  has  for 
sale  of  serviceable  ages  the  following  line- 
up of  Shorthorn  bulls:  Royal  Gloucester  2d, 
a  red  four  year  old  by  the  Cruickshank 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  bull,  Royal  Glouces- 
ter, dam  Lady  Malaka  by  Golden  King  by 
Imp.  Golden  Fame,  second  dam  Imp.  Malaka 
Alpine  by  Clan  Alpine.  This  is  a  good,  big, 
useful  bull  and  has  been  a  very  satisfactory 
sire.  Also  two  yearling  bulls  by  Secret 
Hero,  the  fine  red  Scotch  bull  that  was  in 
service  in  this  herd  for  the  past  two  or 
three  seasons;  and  one  under-yearling  calf 
by  Victor.  These  last  three  are  from  heavy 
milking  dams,  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  extra  effort  in  de- 
veloping the  milking  qualities  in  this  herd. 
This  stock  will  please  and  is  priced  worth 
the  money. 

Friesland  Farms  Holsteins 
A  letter  of  inquiry  directed  tc  Dr.  B.  B. 
Davis,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  will 
get  a  private  catalog  and  description  list 
of  the  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  Friesland 
Farms.  Parties  interested  in  strictly  high 
class  Holsteins  from  descendants  and  of 
blood  lines  directly  representing  the  biggest 
producers  of  the  breed  will  find  what  they 
want  in  this  herd.  No  cows  are  retained 
at  Friesland  Farms  that  produce  less  than 
600  pounds  of  butter  and  15,000  pounds  of 
milk  each  year,   the  average  for  the  herd 
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SEED  WHEAT 

TURKEY   RED  UNIVERSITY  NO.  48 

The  highest  yielding  of  all  the  strains  bred 
at  the  University  Farm,  being  hardy  arid 
early,  growing  a  big,  even  kernel  on  a  me- 
dium sized  straw.  My  seed  is  of  choice 
quality  and  pure.  Inspector's  tag  with  each 
bag  shipped.  For  descriptive  oircular  and 
low   prices,   write — 

F.   A.   SWANSON         8TROMSBURG.  NEB. 

I  have  for  sale  six  thoroughbred  cows  and 
heifers.  Twenty  head  of  Poland  China 
hogs.    John  C.  Tliumer,  York,  Neb.  (38 

SHORTHORNS 

SECRET  HERO,  SCOTCH  HERD  BULL 
This  valuable  Scotch  bull  and  a  choice  line 
of  young  bulls  sired  by  him  are  offered  for 
•ale  at  reasonable  prices.  Dual-purpose 
her*  of  Shorthorns.  Address — 
rBVTW    »     WILSON      BELVIDERE.  NEB. 

SCOTCH   HERD   BULL   FOR  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.     Good   colors  and 
heavy  milking  families.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON         BELVIDERE,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEYS 
RATHKE'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  G.  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Model  Boy,  Wonder  Model 
and    mv    herd    boar,    MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO  RATHKE  WISNER,  NEB. 

Duroo   Boar  Bargains 

Select  lot  of  spring  boars  at  bargain  prices 
representing     the     prize     winning  CLEA- 
THAM'S  PRIDE.  Address: 
H.   A.   TICKLER  INLAND.  NEB. 


being  about  10,000  pounds  of  milk.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  Is  tuberculin 
tested.  Inspection  of  the  herd  is  solicited 
and  we  warrant  that  a  real  judge  of  a  good 
herd  of  Holsteins  and  of  sanitary  and  pleas- 
ing dairy  surroundings  will  enjoy  a  visit 
to  Friesland  Farms.  When  writing  please 
mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Eighty-five  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Riley  Brothers,  Albion,  Neb.,  whose  herd 
of  Shorthorns  is  the  largest  from  the  stand- 
point of  numbers  in  the  middle  west,  have 
eighty-five  head  of  lusty  bulls  of  service- 
able ages  for  sale.  They  also  have  100 
head  of  cows  and  heifers  for  sale,  the  total 
lot  of  185  head  of  salable  stock  represent- 
ing the  surplus  from  a  herd  numbering  over 
400  head.  Riley  Brothers'  herd  of  Short- 
horns have  been  the  headquarters  of  car- 
lot  buyers  for  years  and  purchasers  from 
this  herd  have  always  got  a  good  run  for 
their  money.  Get  in  touch  with  them  if  in 
the  market  for  one  or  a  carload  of  Short- 
horn bulls  or  females.  See  their  ad  and 
mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer  when  writ- 
ing  or   visiting  the  ranch. 

Hampshire  Gilts 

In  a  recent  letter  from  D.  A.  Rediger  of 
Milford,  Neb.,  he  states  that  he  has  decided 
to  sell  some  of  his  spring  gilts  and  has 
picked  out  some  of  the  tops.  Two  of  them 
are  sired  by  DeKalb's  King  12819,  and  they 
are  good,  growthy  gilts.  They  have  good 
belts  and  are  out  of  the  dam  Silver  K.  1st 
23166.  Mr.  Rediger  will  send  these  out  on 
approval.  He  is  pricing  a  corking  good 
spring  gilt  by  Teddy  16131  out  of  the  dam 
Lavender  Tip  29506  by  Messenger  Boy,  and 
in  his  communication  Mr.  Rediger  states 
that  the  belt  on  this  gilt  is  perfect.  An- 
other extra  choice  one  by  the  same  boar 
out  of  Miss  Lavender  by  Messenger  Boy 
is  a  good  one  and  will  make  someone  a 
grand,  good  brood  sow.  His  other  spring 
gilts  are  sired  by  Duke  of  Walnut  5325,  out 
of  the  dam  Bertha  J.  3d  22012  by  A.  D.'s 
Fancy.  The  five  gilts  can  be  purchased  very 
reasonable  and  it  will  certainly  be  a  grand, 
good  lot  for  foundation  stock.  If  you  want 
to  get  some  good  young  Hampshires  write 
Mr.  Rediger,  as  he  is  quoting  these  at 
prices  that  will  move  them.  He  also  has 
two  corking  good  young  Percheron  stallions 
that  are  up  in  nice  condition  and  he  will 
let  them  go  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Aside  from  the  Percheron  stallions  he  has 
some  Shorthorn  cattle  that  he  will  price. 
In  writing  Mr.  Rediger  please  mention  this 
paper. 

Cooper's  Shrop6hires  and  Folands 

F.  O.  Cooper,  Milford,  Neb.,  advertises 
a  fine  lot  of  young  Shropshire  rams  and 
Poland  China  spring  boars  for  sale.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  fast  assembling  a  fine  herd  of 
Shropshires  and  his  exhibit  at  the  recent 
Nebraska  State  Fair  was  a  good  winner. 
He  is  making  prices  on  young  rams  that 
are  below  their  real  worth.  The  spring 
boars  are  mostly  by  a  son  of  The  Big  Or- 
phan that  was  a  winner  in  the  futurity 
class  in  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1912.  We 
desire  to  mention  further  in  the  Shropshires 
that  the  ewes  "in  the  flock  are  sired  by  a 
champion  ram  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair. 
Mastiff  King  by  Big  Sampson  and  out  of  a 
daughter  of  the  champion  King  Mastiff,  is 
also  the  sire  of  some  of  the  pig  crop. 
Cooper's  Polands  and  Shropshires  will 
please.  Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer. 

Cedarbank  Immune  Polands 

In  addition  to  the  many  good  features 
that  have  characterized  the  Cedarbank 
Farm  Polands  in  previous  years,  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Miller  has  this  year  immunized 
his  entire  spring  crop  of  pigs  by  the  double 
method  and  successfully  brought  through 
as  fine,  a  line-up  of  spring  pigs  as  we  have 
seen  on  his  farm  a  short  distarce  north  of 
York.  Neb.  The  boars  from  this  lot  are 
being  sold  out  at  private  sale  and  they  are 
by  Chief  Big  Bone  2d,  as  great  a  prospect 
for  his  age  as  we  ever  saw,  dam  by  Big 
Bone,  and  M.'s  Giant  by  Big  Price,  dam 
M.'s  Giantess.  Mr.  Miller  is  closing  out 
this  stock  rapidly  and  parties  interested  in 
a  good  immune  big-type  boar  should  get  in 
touch  with  him  early.  Mention  The  Ne- 
braska   Farmer   when  writing. 

.  Merrick's    Big-Type  Durocs 

F.  E.  Merrick,  Osceola,  Neb.,  offers  spring 
males  for  sale  of  Crimson  Wonder  and 
Golden  Model  breeding,  the  latter  being 
represented  by  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
great  old  hero,  Golden  Model.  Besides  a 
choice  line  of  spring  boars  he  offers  for 
sale  a  tried  herd  boar,  I  Am  Ciimson,  by 
Belle's  Crimson  Wonder.  This  boar  has 
sired  a  corking  good  line  of  pigs  to  be  seen 
at  Mr.  Merrick's  farm.  The  dams  repre- 
sented are  of  Crimson  Wonder,  Red  Knight, 
Ohio  Chief  and  other  well  known  sires.  A 
significant  feature  is  that  these  dams  are 
all  immune  and  there  is  no  doubt  their 
produce  is  less  susceptible  to  disease.  In 
writing  Mr.  Merrick  kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

Poland  Spring  and  Fall  Boars 

A.  B.  Heckenlively.  Cozad,  Neb.,  has 
fourteen  unusually  good  fall  boars  and 
about  twenty  top  spring  boars  for  sale, 
practically  all  sired  by  A.  B.'s  Hadley  by 
Hather's  Hadley  2d.  dam  Hather's  Susie  by 
Panama  Pan.  With  a  trifle  more  scale,  A. 
B.'s  Hadley  would  be  unbeatable  in  the 
show  ring  because  he  scores  up  to  a  rare 
point  of  perfection.  Ample  scale  will  be 
developed  in  his  get  in  this  herd  because 
of  the  line  of  breeding  in  the  dams,  there 
being  in  the  herd  two  daughters  of  the 
sensational  1,050-pound  The  Big  Orphan, 
winner  of  first  and  grand  champion  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  this  year;  one  A  Won- 
der A  by  A  Wonder;  and  two  by  Shattuck's 
Tecumseh,  a  litter  brother  to  Young  Te- 
cumseh  by  Big  Tecumseh.  The  A  Wonder 
A  and  The  Big  Orphan  sows  are  big,  long, 
deep-bodied,  prolific  individuals  and  the 
litters  out  of  them  in  the  herd  are  usually 
good.  A  sample  of  their  development  can 
be  seen  in  a  yearling  boar  that  Mr.  Hecken- 
lively reserved  a  year  ago  last  spring  that 
he  calls  Big  Orphan's  Pride,  got  by  A 
Wonder's  Price,  and  out  of  a  dam  by  The 
Big  Orphan.  This  boar  will  develop  at 
the  half-ton  mark  easily  and  there  are 
more  like  him  coming  on  in  the  pigs  offered 
for  sale  by  Mr.  Heckenlively.  The  fall 
boars  are  an  exceptionally  good  proposition 
for  some  stockman  to  line  up  on.  Write 
Mr.  Heckenlively  for  prices  and  descriptions 
and  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Cushman  s  Berkshlres 

George  S.  Cushman,  York,  Neb.,  has  a 
limited  number  of  large-type,  herd-heading 
spring  boars  and  a  few  select  gilts  for  sale 
by  Rose  Hill  Baron.  When  we  saw  Mr. 
Cushman's  crop  of  pigs  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son they  were  about  the  growthiest  lot  that 
we  had  seen.  Mr.  Cushman  prices  his 
stock   below   their  real  value. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Then  Better  Buy  Builders'  Hardware  With  the  Tag 
^That  Absolutely  Insures  Quality 


Royal 
Berkley 


Russwin  Locks 

Do  you  want  Door  Locks  that  will 
work  right?    Then  buy  Russwin 

Locks,  known  for  durability,  safety 

and  elegance.  They  work  right  and 
look  well.  The  makers,  Russell  & 
Erwin  Mfg.  Co.,  always  lead  in  ar- 
tistic Builders'  Hardware.  They 
have  made  its  manufacture  a  study 
for  59  long  years— the  reason  why 
their  locks  are  so  good. 

We  attach  to  Russwin  Locks  our 
Double  Guarantee  Quality  Tag 


Eagle  Padlocks 

,    A  Sleel  Padlock  With 

Six  Brass  Levers.  The  Lock 
Thai  Has  Stood  the  Test  of  Time 

Self  locking;  six  secure  levers! 
double  bitted  key,  all  keys  differ- 
ent.   Reliable,  durable  and  neat 


We  attach  our 
Double  Guaranteed  Duality  Tag 


best  fac70rt  brands 
Wright  SWiiheimyC" 


in  appearance.     Made  by  the  Eagle  Lock  Co. 

Prices  That  Are  Right 

obtain  on  Russwin  Locks,  Eagle  Padlocks  and 
all  other  Double  Guaranteed  Quality  Hardware. 
The  best  costs  but  little  more  than  an  inferior 
article  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  always  cheapest. 

Double  Guaranteed  y 
Quality  Hardware 

means  Best  Factory  Brands.  Each  article  bears  out  tri-colored 
Doug's  Guarantee  Tag,  which  gives  you  absolute  insurance. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HORSES 


Money-making  horsemen 

do  not  take  mares  away 
all  season — they  keep  a 
stallion  That  better  class 
of  horse  you  should  have 
can  be  bought  right  from 
my  big  bunch  of  regis'd 
Percheron  studs,  wean- 
lings to  4  year  olds. 
Cheapest  early.  Just 
east   of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R.  7    CHARITON,  IOWA 


J»OJ^p^HINAS 

Thirty-eight    Big  Type 

POLAND  BOARS 

These  are  tops;  real  herd  boars  by  Jumbo, 
Jr.,  Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model. 
They  are  big  and  good  and  priced  reasonable. 
Albert    Smith    &   Sons,    Superior,  Nebraska 


BADER  and  CARPENTER'S 

Duroc  Jersey  Sale 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  BAD  EH  STOCK  PAVILION 

Scribner,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  I 


FIFTY  HEAD 


MR.  BADER  SELLS  25  HEAD 
MR.  CARPENTER  SELLS  25  HEAD 


Bader's  consignment  consists  of  eight  sows  with  litters;  ten  spring 
males,  mostly  by  BADER'S  GOLDEN  MODEL;  three  open  gilts;  two 
fall  sows,  and  two  tried  boars. 

Carpenter's  consignment  consists  of  twenty-two  spring  boars,  two 
sows  with  litters,  and  one  spring  gilt.  The  spring  stuff  is  sired  by 
MODEL  BOY,  PRINCE  CRITIC,  WALLACE'S  SENSATION,  FANCY 
WONDER  and  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH. 

FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS- 
JOHN  BADER 
Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


Scribner,  Nebraska 

0.  I.  Pnrdy,  Fieldman 


DUROCS  AT  SCRIBNER 

On  Wednesday,  October  1,  Mr.  John  Baaer  of  Scribner,  Neb.,  and  E,  H  Carpenter 
&  Son  of  Fontanelle,  Neb.,  will  hold  a  joint  sale  at  Scribner.  This  sale  will  be  held 
in  the  s.ale  pavilion  at  John  Bader's  and  it  wili  be  an  offering  that  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  breeder  as  well  as  the  farmer  and  stockman.  Mr.  Bader  has  been 
raising  Durocs  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  held  several  successful  sales',  and  the 
stuff  which  he  puts  in  this  offering  will  be  right  up  to  the  standard.  He  will  sell 
ten  spring  males,  and  they  are  sired  mostly  by  his  good  breeding  boar,  BADER'S 
GOLDEN  MODEL.  This-  boar  was  first  in  his  class  last  year  at  Nebraska  in  hot 
competition  and  this  year  showed  in  a  very  strong  class,  winning  third.  He  was 
above  any  of  the  Nebraska  hogs  in  that  class.  He  is  an  outstanding  good  boar  and 
had  many  friends  at  the  fair.  The  eight  sows  will  have  litters  by  this  boar.  The 
two  tried  boars,  PRINCE  CRITIC  and  ECHO'S  CRIMSON  "WONDER,  will  be  sold. 
They  are  both  extra  good  sires.  One  of  the  best  litters  in  Fred  Swan's  crop  of 
spring  pigs  Is  by  ECHO'S  CRIMSON  WONDER.  E.  H.  CARPENTER  &  SON  will 
sell  some  corking  good  spring  males'.  A  number  of  them  are  of  early  farrow 
and  are  big,  growthy  fellows  with  good  bone.  They  sell  twenty-two  spring  males 
sired  by  such  boars  as  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH.  WALLACE'S  SENSATION,  MODEL 
BOY,  PRINCE  CRITIC  and  MODEL  WONDER.  An  extra  good  place  to  get  good, 
growthy  males  that  are  nicely  bred  and  good  Individuals. — O.  I.  Purdy. 
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COST  OF  SILAGE 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  milk  sev- 
eral cows,  and  the  question  that  con- 
fronts me  is  this:  "Will  it  pay  rae 
to  build  a  silo?"  My  neighbor  has 
built  a  silo  that  cost  him  $450.  He 
also  bought  a  corn  binder  that  cost 
$135.  Then  it  required  thirty .  acres 
of  corn  to  fill  the  silo.  Of  course, 
the  corn  is  not  worth  much  this  year; 
but  supposing  it  had  been  a  good 
season  and  twenty  acres  had  been 
required  to  fill  it — twenty  acres  of 
corn  averaging,  say,  thirty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Then  he  would  have  had 
700  bushels  of  corn  in  the  silo,  and 
at  40  cents  a  bushel  that  item  alone 
would  have  been  $280.  Summing  up, 
here  are  the  figures: 

Cost  of  silo  $450.00 

Cost  of  corn  binder   135.00 

Value   of  corn   280.00 


Total  cost  the  first  year  $565.00 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was 
the  cost  of  hiring  a  silage  cutter  and 
men  to  help  fill  the  silo,  and  the  board 
of  the  help.  The  above  mentioned 
silo  required  fourteen  men,  two 
binders  and  a  silage  cutter  three  days 
to  fill  it.  Now,  by  making  silage  of 
the  corn  a  farmer  robs  the  soil  of  the 


crop.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  sow 
alfalfa  and  enrich  the  soil?  Could 
not  a  farmer  by  the  alfalfa  method 
get  as  good  results  with  less  capital 
invested?  Let  some  one  answer 
through  the  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer — some  one  who  knows. 
Seward  Co.        A.  C.  BENNETT. 

Editor's  Comment:  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Bennett's  request  we  hope  that  a 
large  number  of  silo  users  will  give 
their  experiences  as  to  the  cost  and 
value  of  silage.  The  question  raised 
here  is  one  that  is  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  farmers.  May 
it  not  be  thoroughly  threshed  out  by 
those  who  know? 

.We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Bennett's 
question  was  not  directed  to  the 
editor,  but  we  can  probably  clear  isp 
one  or  two  points  in  his  mind  and 
at  the  same  time  give  a  better  basis 
for  the  discussion  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  figures  quoted  by  Mr. 
Bennett  appear  to  make  the  cost  of 
silage  unduly  high.  The  cost  of  the 
silo  and  the  corn  binder  should  be 
distributed  over  several  years. 

If  it  is  a  stave  silo,  with  good  care, 
it  will  last  at  least  ten  years.  If  it 
is  a    masonry  silo  it   will    last  in- 


definitely. Supposing  it  lasts  ten 
years;  the  original  cost  distributed 
over  that  many  years  would  amount 
to  $45  a  year.  Interest  on  $450  at 
8  per  cent  would  make  $36  a  year 
more,  or  a  total  annual  cost  for  the 
silo  of  $81.  The  corn  binder  should 
last  eight  or  ten  years;  let  us  say 
eight.  The  original  cost  would, 
therefore,  be  at  the  rate  of  $16.87  a 
year.  Add  to  that  interest  on  $135 
at  8  per  cent,  and  the  annual  cost  of 
the  corn  binder  totals  $27.67. 

Fourteen  men  worked  three  days  to 
fill  the  silo,  but  at  what  wages  we  do 
not  know.  Let  us  assume  that  they 
received  $2.50  each  a  day,  and  that 
each  man  worked  a  team  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  $2  a  day.  That  would  be 
$4.50  a  day  for  each  man  and  team, 
or'  $63  a  day  for  fourteen  men  and 
teams.  In  three  days  the  labor  bill 
would  run  up  to  $189.  An  engine  and 
cutter  costs  about  $12  a  day,  which 
would  be  $36  for  three  days.  Now 
let  us  foot  it  all  up  and  see  where 
we  are  at: 

Annual  cost  of  silo   $81.00 

Annual  cost  of  corn  binder. ...  27.67 
Value  of  corn  (20  acres  in  good 

season)   280.00 

Wages  14  men  and  teams  3  days  189.00 


Cost  of  engine  and  cutter  3 
days   36.00 


Total  $613.67 

We  included  nothing  for  the  secend 

corn  binder,  because  that  was  prob- 
ably exchange  work,  and  would  be 
paid  back  by  the  use  of  the  corn 
binder  on  which  we  have  figured 
depreciation  and  interest. 

Mr.  Bennett  does  not  give  the  size 
of  his  neighbor's  silo,  but  we  suppose 
that  it  is  of  about  250  tons  capacity. 
If  of  that  size,  then,  according  to  our 
figures,  the  silage  would  cost  $2.45 
a  ton.  That  is  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  contained  $280  worth  of  corn. 
The  cost  of  silage,  including  the 
growing  of  the  corn  and  putting  it 
into  the  silo,  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  $2  to  $2.50  a  ton,  so  that  the 
figure  at  which  we  have  arrived,  while 
probably  a  little  above  the  average, 
is  still  within  reason.  Much  can  be 
done  to  lower  the  cost  by  a  good 
organization  of  the  filling  crew.  It 
is  in  the  labor  item  that  most  of  the 
variation  in  cost  occurs.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  corn  in  the  silage 
and  the  labor  are  the  two  big  items 
in  the  cost  of  silage. 

The  value  of  a  ton  of  silage  in  feed- 
ing depends  upon  its  quality,  the  class 
of  animals  to  which  it  is  fed  and  how 
it  is  fed.  A  conservative  minimum 
value  for  good  silage  is  $3  a  ton.  In 
actual  feeding  trials  it  often  returns 
a  value  far  in  excess  of  that  figure. 
For  instance,  in  a  recent  steer  feed- 
ing experiment  at  the  Missouri  sta- 
tion silage  returned  a  value  of  $5.97 
a  ton'.  That,  however,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  maximum. 

Alfalfa  cannot  take  the  place  of 
silage,  and  silage  cannot  take  the 
place  of  alfalfa.  They  should  go  to- 
gether to  make  a  balanced  ration,  and 
particularly  for  milch  cows.  True, 
in  taking  cornstalks  off  the  land 
organic  matter  and  some  mineral 
fertility  are  removed,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  stalks  are  worth 
more  for  feed  than  for  fertilizer.  Be- 
sides, if  the  manure  is  carefully  re- 
turned to  the  land,  a  considerable 
part  of  both  the  organic  matter  and 
mineral  fertility  goes  back  to  the  soil. 

Why  not  have  both  alfalfa  and 
silage?  Is  there  any  reason  why  a 
farmer  should  restrict  himself  to 
one?  We  have  said  more  than  we 
expected  to  say  when  we,  started. 
Now  let  silo  users  give  their  experi- 
ences. Whatever  your  opinion,  let's 
have  it. 


LISTED  VS.  PLANTED 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  Mr.  M.  E. 
Bushnell  of  Cass  county,  in  speaking 
of  the  corn  crop  in  his  locality,  says: 

"I  don't  believe  checked  corn  suf- 
fered any  more  than  listed  corn  under 
like  conditions.  The  same  old  cry  is 
going  up  here,  'Planted  corn  gone, 
the  listed  will  make  some  corn.'  Near 
here,  where  I  have  been  able  to  in- 
vestigate, I  find  that  there  is  a  big 
difference  in  the  ground  time  of 
planting  and  the  care.  I  think  I  could 
prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  my 
corn  (surface-planted)  is  as  good  as 
the  listed  corn  in  surrounding  fields, 
and  perhaps  better,  and  I  have  next 
to  nothing.  On  the  best  soil,  where 
in  a  good  year  there  would  have  been 
big  corn,  there  is  no  corn  at  all." 

This  is  a  good  time  to  discuss  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Bushnell.  How 
many  have  had  the  same  experience 
this  year  that  he  reports?  In  your 
locality  has  listed  corn  or  surface- 
planted  corn  given  the  best  results 
this  year?  Or,  for  some  localities, 
it  would  be  better  to  ask  which  was 
the  less  of  a  failure. 


SURFACE  WASTE  OF  SILAGE 

There  is  always  more  or  less  waste 
of  silage  at  the  top  of  the  silo  unless 
feeding  is  begun  soon  after  the  silo 
is  filled,  and  continued  until  empty. 
Various  methods  have  been  tried  to 
pervent  this  waste,  such  as  thoroughly 
wetting  the  silage  at  the  top  and  seed- 
ing oats  thereon,  or  covering  the  sur- 
face with  earth,  but  these  methods 
do  not  entirely  prevent  waste.  The 
use  of  salt  to  seal  silos  has  proved 
very  effective.  The  salt  seems  to  dry 
out  the  silage  on  the  surface  and 
prevents  spoiling.  It  should  be 
sprinkled  freely  over  the  silage  and 
well  tramped  in.  Better  results  are 
secured  by  tramping  three  or  four 
times  during  the  week  following  the 
filling  process.  Removing  the  ears 
from  the  last  two  or  three  loads  of 
corn  put  in  the  silo  is  a  valuable 
precaution  to  take  in  order  to  lessen 
the  waste. 


10%  to  20%  More  Butter  Fat! 


The  first  and  only  instrument  to  accur- 
ately register,  and  regulate  the  revolutions  of 
cream  separators. 

Enables  you  to  get  at  least  from  10%  to 


20%,  and  in  some  instances  as  high  as  50%, 
more  net  cash  profits  than  ever  before. 
Eliminates  all  "  guess  "  work. 

Makes  possible  cream  separation  that  is 
practically  100%  efficient. 


THE  Stewart  Cream  Separator  Speed  Indicator  is  an 
invention  every  American  dairyman  has  been  seek- 
ing for  years.  Here  is  an  instrument  which  thinks 
for  you,  calculates  for  you,  figures  for  you  and  guides 
you.  It  tells  you  at  a  glance  the  exact  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute  your  cream  separator  is  being 
operated  at.  It  cuts  out  "guess"  work  and  eliminates 
the  worry  of  lost  profits  due  to  lost  butter  fat. 

Stewart  Speed  Indicator 

for  Cream  Separators 


This  shows  the 
Stewart  Speed  In- 
dicator installed 
on  crank  shaft. 


gfo  a«  v>v  Price  complete  for  Stewart  Speed 
III  Indicator  mounted  on  new  crank 
A  shaft  ready  to  install  on  any  make 

of  Separator.  From  your  dealer  or 

direct  from  factory — all  carrying  charges  prepaid. 


Every  dairyman  knows  the 
importance  of  getting  the  exact 
number  of  "revolutions  per 
minute  "  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  quantity  and  best  qual- 
ity of  butter  fat.  He  knows 
that  if  the  instructions  call  for 
"  55  per  minute"  it  must  be 
exactly  that — no  more — no  less. 
If  either  too  fast  or  too  slow  ht 
loses. 

You  cannot  accurately  guest 
?'  revolutions  per  minute  "  any 
more  than  you  can  accurately 
"  guess  "  weight,  size,  values 
or  volume.  You  use  scales, 
measures  and  watches.  You 
can't  do  business  without 
them.  And  now  you  can  have 
an  instrument  which  accur- 
ately registers  "  separator 
revolutions  "  and  it  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few  weeks. 


Mounted  on  the  crank  shaft 

it  indicates  every  turn  of  the 
handle.  If  you  are  turning  "  40 
per  minute"  the  dial  shows  an 
exact  "40."  So  if  your  separ- 
ator instructions  are  "  55  "  you 
just  speed  it  up  until  the  Stewart 
Speed  Indicator  registers  an  ex- 
act "55"  and  then  you  have 
maximum  separator  efficiency. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.  So  sim- 
ple that  even  your  children  can 
operate  your  separator  correctly. 

By  this  new  invention  all  the 
butter  fat  that  has  been  escaping 
can  be  saved .  Heretofore  dairy- 
men had  to  "guess"  at  the 
number  of  revolutions.  But 
guess  work  is  poor  pay.  Today 
is  a  day  of  accurate  operations 
and  efficient  tools  and  the  Stewart 
Speed  Indicator  is  a  Twentieth 
Century  invention  intended  for 
Twentieth  Century  dairymen. 


30  Days  Trial 

We  want  every  dairyman  in  America  to  try  one  of  these  great 
money  savers.  Get  one  from  your  local  dealer — try  it  for  30  days 
and  if  it  does  not  do  all  and  more  than  we  say,  take  it  right  back 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  If  you  are  buying  a  new  separ- 
ator don't  take  one  that  is  not  equipped  with  a  Stewart  Speed  Indi- 
cator. If  you  already  own  a  Separator  have  a  Stewart  Speed 
Indicator  installed  on  it  without  delay.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
happen  to  have  them  in  stock  write  us.  We'll  see  that  you  get  one, 
or  we  will  gladly  send  you  one  direct  on  the  same  30  days  trial  basis. 

Any  one  can  install  a  Stewart  Speed  Indicator.  Just  tell  your 
dealer  (or  write  us)  the  name  of  your  cream  separator,  its  model 
number,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  made.  We  then  will  send 
you  a  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  already  mounted  on  a  new  crank  shaft 
that  will  fit  your  separator.  Just  slip  the  new  one  in — put  your 
old  handle  on  the  new  shaft  and  it's  ready  for  work. 

Mail  Free  Information  Coupon 


We  want  to  send  you  a  set 
of  our  free,  instructive  and  ex- 
planatory literature.  It  explains 
the  wonderful  tests  made  by  lead- 
ing authorities,  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, Purdue  Experiment 
Station,  agricultural  colleges ,  and 
deiry  editors  which  proves  con- 


clusively that  a  Stewart  Cream 
Separator  Speed  Indicator  will  in- 
crease your  present  butterfat  pro- 
duction from  10%  to  20%  .  Every 
up-to-date  dairyman  needs  this 
information.  It  will  help  him 
in  his  business.  Fill  out  cou- 
pon.   Mail  at  once. 


Stewart  Speed  Indicator  Factory, 
1952Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Please  send  me,  gratis,  all  your  literature 
on  your  new  Stewart  Cream  Separator  Speed 
Iadicator. 


I  operate  a  "  "  Cream  Separator 

The  number  of  it  is..  

It  was  made  (give  year)  _  _  

My  name  is  ~  

My  Address   

City  _  _  State  


Wednesday,   September   17,    191 J 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  I.  McKenaey,  Palmer.  Webnudta 

PRIZE  STOBY 

A  Prize  Pig 

Two  years  ago  I  was  in  a  corn 
contest.  The  prizes  were  a  pig  and 
$5,  given  by  the  man  who  started  the 
contest.  There  were  ten  boys  in  it 
Each  boy  was  given  a  pint  of  corn 
to  plant.  I  planted  my  corn  and 
worked  it  all  summer.  One  day  papa 
said  that  I  would  have  to  get  the 
weeds  out  of  it.  It  was  a  hot,  dry 
summer  and  my  corn  was  beginning 
to  burn,  but  there  came  a  three-inch 
rain  and  saved  it. 

In  the  fall  I  took  the  best  ten  ears 
of  corn  down  to  the  office.  There 
was  another  boy  there  with  corn,  but 
all  the  rest  said  that  their  corn  had 
burned  up.  The  other  boy  received 
the  $5  and  I  got  the  pig. 

I  kept  my  pig  two  years.  The  first 
year  she  raised  five  pigs  that  brought 
me  $50.  The  second  year  she  raised 
five  more.  I  sold  three  of  them  for 
$45  and  have  two  sow  '  pigs  left.  I 
then  sold  her  for  $3G.25.  She  weighed 
500  pounds.  The  money  she  brought 
me  was  $131.25.  Did  it  pay  to  get 
the  weeds  out  of  the  corn  those  hot 
days. — Dale  Evans,  age  14,  Bertrand 
Neb. 


A  High  Laying  Heii 

Last  spring  we  had  an  old  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  that  was  rather  small. 
Nearly  every  day  she  would  fly  up 
on  the  goose  house,  then  on  the 
chicken  coop  and  walk  up  it  till  she 
came  to  an  empty  pigeon  box.  She 
would  fly  down  on  this,  crawl  inside 
and  lay  an  egg. 

For  some  reason  I  never  looked  up 
there,  until  one  day  some  of  the 
neighbor's  children  were  up  and  one 
of  them  pointed  and  said:  "Is  that 
old  hen  sitting  up  there?"  We  got  a 
ladder  and  looked  in  the  nest.  She 
hadn't  been  setting  long  because  the 
eggs  looked  so  fresh.  I  watched  her 
pretty  carefully  after  that,  and  one 
morning  there  was  an  awful  commo- 
tion by  the  hen  house.  An  old  hen 
was  clucking  excitedly,  and  a  little 
chick  peeping  as  if  its  life  depended 
on  it.  That  was  all  we  could  hear  in 
the  scolding  of  the  other  chickens. 

Ora  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  All  the  chickies  were  in  their 
places,  contented  as  you  could  expect. 
My  sister  didn't  know  what  to  think 
until  she  thought  of  that  old  hen. 
Sure  enough  there  was  the  hen  on 
the  ground  clucking  to  two  little 
chickens.  But  there  was  one  chicken 
up  in  the  pigeon  box,  looking  over 
the  edge,  calling  to  the  others  and 
afraid  to  take  the  jump.  My  sister 
got  the  ladder  to  rescue  it,  but  when 
the  chick  saw  her  coming  it  got 
desperate  and  jumped  lighting  head- 
first on  a  board.  It  seemed  stunned 
at  first,  but  soon  got  all  right  and  is 
nearly  grown  up  now. — Luella  Mark- 
ward,  age  13,  Funk,  Neb. 


A  Yisit  to  South  Dakota 

My  sister  lives  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  and 
last  summer  mamma  and  I  went  up 
to  see  her.  We  went  from  Coleridge 
to  Fordyce  on  the  train,  and  from 
there  we  drove  and  crossed  the  river 
on  the  ferry  boat.  We  had  a  nice  two 
weeks'  visit.  While  I  was  there  we 
went  to  the  Jim  river  and  my  sister 
caught  one  small  fish,  a  silver-back. 
Every  time  we  went  to  town  we 
passed  the  park.  After  visiting  there 
two  weeks  we  came  home. — Lavada 
Gibson,  age  13,  Laurel,  Neb. 

A  Rabbit  Hunt 

My  two  brothers  and  I  go  to  school. 
We  have  about  two  miles  to  go.  There 
is  an  orchard  and  a  cemetery  across 
the  road  from  our  school  house,  so 
we  go  rabbit  hunting  there  at  noon. 
We  did  not  get  any  until  one  day 
some  boys  brought  a  dog.  That  day 
we  got  three.  One  was  down  a  hole 
and  one  of  the  boys  reached  down 
and  got  it.  We  had  a  fine  time. — 
Galen  Saylor,  age  10,  Carleton.  Neb. 


Caught  in  the  Rain 

Papa  had  some  cattle  in  a  pasture 
nine  miles  south  of  here,  and  one 
Sunday  when  he  was  goiug  down-  to 
see  them  he  allowed  me  to  go  with 
him.  The  roads  are  very  hilly  down 
there.  In  one  place  a  culvert  was 
washed  out,  so  we  bail  to  'tnhitch  thp 


horse  and  pull  the  buggy  across  and 
then  hitch  up  again.  Just  as  we  got 
there  it  began  to  rain.  Lightning  was 
so  sharp  that  the  sparks  flew  through 
the  telephone  box. 

After  the  rain  we  went  out  to  see 
the  cattle.  Thompson  creek  runs 
through  the  pasture  and  it  was  full 
of  water.  There  was  a  waterfall  at 
one  end  of  the  pasture,  and  on  one 
side  there  was  a  prairie  dog  town, 
but  we  could  not  get  to  see  it.  When 
we  came  back  it  was  dinner-time,  so 
they  gave  us  our  dinner  and  then  we 
drove  home.  —  Martin  Sorensen,  age 
8,  Campbell,  Neb. 


The  Robins  and  the  Cuckoo 

Would  you  like  to  know  about  the 
two  smartest  little  birds  in  Nebraska? 
They  are  two  robins  that  have  their 
nest  in  one  of  our  Cottonwood  trees. 
They  had  their  nest  almost  finished 
when  a  cuckoo  put  an  egg  in  it.  This 
worried  the  robins  a  great  deal  and 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do.  But 
after  a  while  they  went  on  and 
finished  the  nest. 

The  next  time  I  looked  there  were 
four  nice  blue  eggs  in  it  and  the 
cuckoo  egg  was  in  the  old  part  where 
it  would  never  hatch.  I  wrote  an- 
other letter  to  the  Young  People's 
page,  but  did  not  see  it  in  print.  I 
suppose  it  had  too  many  mistakes  in 
it.  I  am  not  a  very  good  stenogra- 
pher. My  sister  is  a  stenographer 
and  I  am  using  her  typewriter. — Philip 
Jensen,  age  14,  Ruskin,  Neb. 


IN  THE  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Having  been 
a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper 
for  a  number  of  years,  also  a  farmer 
in  Nebraska  for  about  twenty  years, 
I  thought  a  few  lines  from  my  present 
home  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley 
might  prove  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers. 

I  made  my  first  trip  to  this  valley 
last  November  and  invested  here.  It 
is  an  irrigated  country  with  an  ample 
supply  of  water.  The  climate  is 
agreeable.  The  temperature  is  very 
seldom  above  90  degrees  in  the  shade 
and  a  cool  gulf  breeze  is  nearly 
always  blowing.  Twenty-eight  de- 
grees is  about  the  lowest  temperature 
in  winter  and  that  is  unusual.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy,  silt  loam,  varying 
from  light  brown  to  black  in  color, 
and  is  easily  cultivated.  The  labor- 
ing classes  are  principally  Mexicans. 
They  receive  65  cents  to  $1  a  day 
and  board  themselves. 

The  social  conditions  are  good.  Our 
church  and  school  privileges  are 
liberal.  All  churches  are-  represented 
and  no  state  in  the  union  is  more 
liberal  with  its  money  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  its  schools  than  Texas. 

Alfalfa  sometimes  makes  nine  crops 
a  year  and  yields  from  three-fourths 
to  one  ton  to  the  acre  per  cutting. 
This  year's  corn  crop  is  now  ready 
to  harvest  and  will  make  sixty  to 
eighty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Practical 
farmers  tell  me  that  they  can  plant 
corn  again  this  season  on  the  same 
ground,  and  it  will  mature  sufficiently 
for  silage.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
this,  as  we  see  in  the  same  field  corn 
that  is  ready  to  harvest,  some  just  in 
the  roasting  ear,  some  about  knee- 
high,  and  other  corn  just  coming  up. 

Nearly  all  of  the  practical  farmers 
are  going  into  the  hog  business,  and 
believe  they  will  succeed.  I  have 
talked  with  men  that  have  lived  in 
the  valley  for  eighteen  years,  who 
tell  me  that  they  have  never  seen  a 
sick  hog  in  this  country.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending,  at  Mercedes  a 
few  days  ago,  the  first  stock  show 
ever  held  here,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  fine  Jersey  cows,  all  breeds 
of  fine  hogs,  chickens,  turkeys  and 
ducks.  They  were  a  credit  to  any 
state. 

Of  course  you  find  people  here 
that  have  not  made  a  success  and 
never  will  succeed  on  a  farm.  They 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  they 
could  get  rich  quick  here  at  truck 
raising,  and  they  have  failed.  The 
country  will  produce  all  kinds  of 
ruck  in  abundance,  but  there  is  not 
always  a  market  for  it.  I  believe  that 
cabbage  is  the  best  crop  to  raise,  as 
it  costs  little  to  produce  it  and  the 
ground  can  be  planted  to  corn  or 
cotton  after  the  cabbage  has  been 
harvested.  A.  J.  STEWART. 

Cameron  Co.,  Texas. 


THE  DISK  PLOW 

Wherever  the  common  moldboard 
plow  will  work  well  there  seems  to 
be  no  advantage',! n  using  a  disk  plow 


In  a  soil  moist  enough  to  plow  well, 
and  in  good  average  physical  condi- 
tion, a  moldboard  plow  will  not  only 
run  with  as  light  draft  as  a  disk 
plow,  but  will  do  better  work.  Under 
such  conditions  a  disk  plow  does  not 
have  the  advantage  in  draft  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have.  But  the  disk 
plow  has  a  place.  When  the  ground 
is  dry  or  very  hard  it  works  better 
than  a  moldboard  plow,  and  runs  with 
lighter  draft.     Indeed,  with   a  disk 


plow  it  is  often  possible  to  plow  land 
that  could  not  be  worked  with  a  mold- 
board  plow.  In  a  season  such  as  we 
have  had  this  year,  a  disk  plow  would 
be  a  very  handy  implement  for  the 
farmer  who  desired  to  stir  dry  stubble 
land.  But  whether  such  conditions 
prevail  often  enough  to  warrant  a 
farmer  in  investing  in  a  disk  plow  is 
a  question.  What  we  have  said  here 
applies  only  to  the  common  disk  plow 
and  not  to  the  deep  tilling  machine. 


The  Merger  of  East  and  West 

'But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  t  ho 'they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth!" 

—KIPLING. 


In  the  "Ballad  of  East  and 
West,"  Kipling  tells  the  story 
of  an  Indian  border  bandit 
pursued  to  his  hiding  place 
in  the  hills  by  an  English 
colonel's  son. 

These  men  were  of  different 
races  and  represented  widely 
different  ideas  of  life.  But,  as 
they  came  face  to  face,  each 
found  in  the  other  elements 
of  character  which  made 
them  friends. 

In  this  country,  before  the 
days  of  the  telephone,  in- 
frequent and  indirect  com- 
munication tended  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  various  sections 
separated  and  apart. 


The  telephone,  by  making 
communication  quick  and 
direct,  has  been  a  great 
cementing  force/  It  has 
broken  down  the  barriers  of 
distance.  It  has  made  us 
a  homogeneous  people. 

The  Bell  System,  with  its 
7,500,000  telephones  connect- 
ing the  east  and  the  west,  the 
north  and  the  south,  makes 
one  great  neighborhood  of 
the  whole  country. 

It  brings  us  together 
27,000,000  times  a  day,  and 
thus  develops  our  common 
interests,  facilitates  our  com- 
mercial dealings  and  promotes 
the  patriotism  of  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Representative  Wanted 

I  want  someone  in  each  locality,  where  we  have  no  repre- 
sentative, to  look  after  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  for  THE 
NEBRASKA  FARMER. 

I  am  willing  to  pay  a  liberal  commission  to  anyone  doing  this 
work. 

Also  several  hundred  dollars  in  gold  will  be  distributed  among 
our  representatives  at  different  times  during  the  subscription  season. 

If  interested  in  making  some  easy  money  during- spare  time,  fill 
out  the  blank  below  and  return 
to  me  at  once 


S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher,  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Sir:    I  wish  to  act  as  your  subscription  representative  for 
THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  in  this  locality.    Send  me  full  informa- 
tion. 


1  live 


miles    (direction  i 


from 


Name    

R.  F.  I)  Fostofflce. . 
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Address  letters  or  Questions  (for  (this  Department  4c 
fits  Sdltor,  Mrs.  W.  L  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb 

"Give  to  the  world  the  best  that  you  have 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need. 

Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

Give  truth,  and  your  gifts  will  be  paid  in  kind 

And  honor  will  honor  meet, 

And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 

A  smile  that  Is  Just  as  sweet." 

Home  Agaiu 

I  am  home  again,  after  six  weeks 
of  travel,  sight-seeing  and  visiting 
between  here  and  the  coast,  and  down 
the  coastline  railroad  from  Seattle  to 
Los  Angeles.  They  were  a  busy, 
eventful  six  weeks,  and  I  wonder  now 
whether  we  will  ever  be  able  to  recall 
half  the  scenes  and  experiences 
through  which  we  passed,  tco  rapidly 
in  many  instances  to  get  permanent 
impressiohs  of  more  than  the  most 
prominent  features.  We  made  several- 
day  stops  at  Bremerton,  Washington, 
(across  the  sound  from  Seattle) ;  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena,  California; 
and  Denver.  We  stopped  long  enough 
in  San  Francisco  and  Salt  Lake  City 
to  take  a  sight-seeing  trip  to  the 
principal  points  of  interest  in  each 
place. 

It  was  a  great  trip  and  I  can  only 
recommend  that  all  who  possibly  can 
do  so  take  a  similar  one  some  time. 
I  would  suggest  that  they  take  it  in 
smaller  doses  or  take  more  time,  as 
it  is  too  much  of  a  process  of  cram- 
ming to  try  to  see  so  much  in  so  few 
weeks,  or  in  the  flying  vision  one  gets 
of  the  country  through  which  the  train 
passes.  Beautiful  and  educational  as 
that  vision  is  in  places,  one's  eyes 
and  brain  grow  weary  and  satiated 
after  days  of  continuous  travel  with- 
out stops. 

T  I  were  making  the  trip  again 
I  should  plan  to  stop  every  night  at 
a  hotel  in  some  attractive  place  and 
see  something  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country.  In  addition  I 
would  get  a  good  night's  rest  each 
night,  which  seems  impossible  for  me 
in  either  a  reclining  chair  or  berth. 
But  when  one  is  intent  on  seeing  all 
that  they  can  and  getting  the  most 
pleasure  and  profit  possible  out  of 
the  trip,  the  discomforts  incidental 
to  several  days'  continuous  travel  on 
a  crowded  train  can  be  well  dis- 
regarded and  are  soon  forgotten. 

There    is    always    someone    on  a 


through  train,  I  think,  that  is  a  hor- 
rible example  of  how  not  to  enjoy  a 
trip  or  allow  anyone  near  to  enjoy 
it.  You  have  your  attention  continu- 
ally drawn  to  the  dirt,  heat,  the  lack 
of  home  or  hotel  conveniences,  and 
all  the  other  things  that  are  not  en- 
tirely as  one  might  choose  to  have 
them.  Such  a  person  was  my  near 
neighbor  for  two  days  on  the  coast- 
line and  I  was  as  glad  when  she 
left  the  train  as  I  was  sorry  to  part 
with  the  sunny-tempered  baby  across 
the  aisle  whose  smiles  and  wiles 
brought  an  answering  smile  occa- 
sionally even  to  my  neighbor's  dis- 
contented face.  She  was  the  pet  of 
our  end  of  the  car  for  two  days. 

We  passed  through  so  much  beau- 
tiful and  fruitful  country  before  we 
reached  California  that,  had  I  not 
been  forewarned  of  the  dryness  and 
dust  there  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
I  should  have  been  distinctly  dis- 
appointed at  the  lack  of  flowers  and 
the  general  appearance  of  places  that 
were  not  kept  up  by  constant  atten- 
tion and  the  liberal  application  of 
water.  The  beauty  of  the  country  in 
and  about  Los  Angeles  is  all  man- 
made,  and  neglected  or  unirrigated 
places  are  anything  but  attractive  in 
appearance  in  the  dry  season.  There 
are  many  wonderfully  beautiful 
places,  however,  even  in  the  dry 
seasons,  for  irrigation  will  work 
wonders  anywhere  where  there  is 
good  soil. 

Pasadena  abounds  in  beautiful 
homes,  if  those  millionaire  palaces  and 
grounds  can  be  really  considered 
homes;  hut  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  work  to  keep  them  in  all 
their  beauty  through  the  dry  season. 
Indeed,  a  great  many  of  the  work- 
ing men  of  the  place  make  their 
living  by  keeping  up  the  grounds  of 
these  palatial  homes.  The  popula- 
tion is  made  up,  aside  from  the  rich 
people  who  have  winter  homes  there, 
or  permanent  homes  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  people  who  take  care  of 
these  homes,  inside  and  out,  of  those 
who  have  something  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  them,  and  of  those 
who  run  the  stores  and  other  business 
enterprises  of  the  town  and  cater  to 
the  needs  of  the  tourist  on  whom 
the  whole  of  southern  California  de- 
pends largely  for  a  living. 

Sifted  down,  the  real  assets  of  the 
southern  coast  country  seem  to  be 
climate  and  tourists  and  they  use  the 
one  as  a  bait  for  the  other. 

They  have  both  in  abundance  and 
make  all  possible  use  of  them.  One 
thing  that  is  particularly  striking  is 


their  loyalty  to  their  state  and  par- 
ticularly to  their  locality.  They  are 
the  most  loyal  set  of  boosters  out 
there  I  have  ever  met.  During  the 
time  we  were  there  I  never  heard  a 
single  knocker.  I  never  heard  any- 
one even  acknowledge  that  the  coun- 
try had  faults.  Instead,  they  apolo- 
gized for  any  seeming  departures 
from  the  proclaimed  perfections  of 
their  place  of  abode  and  earnestly 
assured  us  that  it  was  quite  unusual. 

In  fact,  they  never  remembered  it 
being  quite  so  before  and  it  probably 
never  would  be  again.  Any  depar- 
ture from  the  near-Eden  state  of 
things  is  "unusual"  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  her  loyal  citizens  hasten 
to  explain  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
like  that  spirit.  If  Nebraskans  were 
asx  universally  loyal  and  lauded  the 
virtues  of  their  state  as  loudly  and 
apologized  as  eagerly  for  her  occa- 
sional defections  as  Californians  do 
for  their  state,  that  loyalty  would  be 
a  real  asset. 

I  wil  tell  more  about  the  loyal 
spirit  of  the  western  people  and 
continue  the  reminiscences  of  my 
trip  next  week. 


Preserving  Sweet  Cider 

A  subscriber  from  Larimer  county, 
Colorado,  asks  for  a  method  of  keep- 
ing apple  cider  sweet.  He  »ays  that 
his  cider  always  turns  to  vinegar  and 
is  of  no  value  to  him. 

A  simple  process  given  by  a  Mis- 
souri reader  consists  in  sterilizing 
the  cider  by  heat  and  sealing  it  up 
while  in  this  condition.  It  is  best  to 
heat  in  some  vessel  as  soon  as  the 
juice  is  extracted  and  let  it  stand 
over  night.  Then  drain  off  the  sedi- 
ment, strain  and  heat  again.  Put  it 
in  glass  cans  or  bottles  and  seal  the 
covers  or  corks  with  paraffine.  The 
juice  should  be  heated  to  a  temper- 
ature of  185  or  200  degrees  and  not 
allowed  to  boil.  Keep  at  the  tem- 
perature where  it  begins  to  simmer. 

When  the  cider  is  heated  the  second 
time  it  may  be  placed  in  the  bottles 
or  jars  in  which  it  is  to  be  sealed. 
Set  these  on  a  board  in  a  wash  boiler 
and  have  water  poured  around  them. 
Heat  the  water  until  the  cider  is  hot 
and  then  seal.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  boiling  as  that  injures 
the  flavor  of  the  cider.  The  cider 
may  be  sealed  at  the  first  heating, 
but  there  will  be  some  sediment  in 
the  bottles  or  jars,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remove  all  of  it  without 
heating  and  straining. 


Heard  Over  the  Rural  'Phone 

To  Home  Circle:  The  following 
rural  telephone  conversation  illus- 
trates the  resourcefulness  of  farm 
wives  in  cases  of  necessity: 

"Hello.  Is  this  Mrs.  S?  What  are 
you  doing  this  morning?" 

"Oh,  just  finishing  my  ironing. 
What  are  you  doing?" 

"Well,  I  have  been  hurrying  around 
expecting  I  would  have  threshers  for 
dinner,  but  they  are  going  to  get 
through  before  noon.  I  came  home 
last  night  at  half  past  six  and  found 
out  that  they  would  be  here  for 
supper." 

"My!    What  did  you  do?" 

"Oh,  I  got  along  fine.  I  gave  them 
some  fried-down  sausage  that  I  had 
in  the  cellar,  canned  fruit,  vegetables 
and  bread  and  butter." 

What  would  our  city  s'ster  have 
done  if  she  had  unexpectedly  had 
fifteen  men  for  supper?  Do  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  appreciate  such  resource- 
fulness? Does  the  farmer's  wife  feel 
that  confidence  in  herself  in  other 
places  would  help  her  city  sister  too? 
Times  are  changing.  Persons  in  the 
cities  feel  that  they  must  get  out  and 
commune  with  nature  in  order  to 
keep  well  and  strong.  Just  a  few 
flowers  or  a  few  vegetables — but  how 
much  pleasure  they  get  from  it. 

MAMIE  SCHELLENBERU. 

Kay  County,  Oklahoma. 


Home  Training  For  Children 

To  Home  Circle:  Before  many 
more  days  have  passed  hundreds  of 
hoys  and  girls  all  over  Nebraska  will 
be  headed  toward  the  public  school 
buildings  for  another  year  of  school 
life.  There,  they  not  only  learn  to 
read,  write  and  cipher,  but  also  many 
things  outside  of  books  which  will 
have  an  influence  either  for  good  or 
bad  on  the  remainder  of  tiieir  lives. 
The  general  influence  of  the  school 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  teacher,  but  each  pupil  has  his 
^dividual  influence  upon  the  rest  of 
i he  school.  We  wonder  how  many 
inirents  consider  what  influence  their 


children  have  upon  their  associates 
in  the  school  or  what  influence  the 
school  has  upon  them. 

This  will  depend  very  largely  on 
the  home  training  the  child  has  re- 
ceived. If  this  training  has  been  of 
the  proper  kind,  the  child,  by  the 
time  it  has  reached  the  proper  school 
age,  will  be  much  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  temptations  and  tad  influ- 
ences found  in  most  schools.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  teaching 
rural  schools  and  believe  that  the 
average  child  should  not  be  started 
to  school  under  seven  years  of  age. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  train 
our  children  to  be  good  and  useful 
citizens,  but  their  success  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  training  we  give 
the  boys  and  girls  at  home. 

Thayer  Co.  M.  U.  SMITH. 

Simplified  Fruit  Canning 

To  Home  Circle:  Although  we  live 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  we  receive 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  every  week  and 
enjoy  reading  the  many  letters  in  its 
columns,  especially  those  written  by 
J.  R.  Huffman.  I  would  be  glad  if  he 
would  give  the  price  of  land  in  his 
neighborhood. 

If  we  learn  of  anything  good  I  be- 
lieve in  passing  it  along  and  since 
coming  to  Washington  I  have  learned 
a  new  way  to  cook  apple  and  peach 
butters '  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers.  It  is  very  simr'ie.  When 
the  apples  are  prepared  for  cooking, 
place  them  in  the  oven  instead  of  on 
top  of  the  stove  and  it  won't  be  nec- 
essary to  stir  the  butter  all  the  time. 

I  hear  a  great  deal  about  fruit 
canning  and  I  would  rather  do  with- 
out fruit  than  to  go  to  as  much 
trouble  as  some  people  do.  Last  year 
I  canned  nearly  200  quarts  and  never 
lost  a  quart.  When  the  fruit  is  ready 
to  cook  I  place  it  on  the  stove  and 
at  the  same  time  put  the  jars  and 
lids  in  a  dishpan  containing  cold  water 
and  set  it  on  the  stove  to  heat  while 
the  fruit  is  cooking.  After  the  jars 
are  filled  I  turn  them  upsidedown  to 
see  if  they  are  sealed  prorerly.  if 
they  are  not  I  give  the  covers  another 
twist  or  put  on  a  new  rubber  or  lid. 
Last  year  I  dipped  the  rubbers  into 
boiling  water  before  putting  them  on 
the  jars,  but  this  year  I  placed  them 
in  the  pan  with  the  jars  and  let  them 
heat  together.  LUCY  LAPP. 

Yakima  County,  Washington. 


An  Essay  on  Cats 

To  Home  Circle:  I  find  that  much 
attention  is  given  in  the  farm  papers 
to  the  old  hen,  the  cow,  the  horse,  the 
hog,  the  mule  and  the  sheep.  Methods 
of  caring  for  them  and  their  "bill  of 
fare"  are  hashed  and  rehashed.  But 
never  a  word  is  said  about  the  cat. 
Every  family  has  from  one  to  a  dozen 
cats.  No  farmer  can  get  along  with- 
out at  least  one.  The  supply  for  the 
farmer  is  kept  up  by  his  neighbors 
or  friends  in  town,  who  drop  the  cats 
of  various  ages  from  sacks  just  out 
of  sight  from  the  house.  Surplus  cats 
on  the  farm  are  deprived  of  their 
existence  early  in  life  by  means  of 
water  in  a  bucket. 

The  feed  of  cats  varies.  In  winter 
it  is  the  milk  left  in  the  bottom  of 
the  milk  pail.  During  the  butchering 
process  in  winter  pussy  gets  a  feast 
of  "lights,"  but  in  summer  she  is  able 
to  find  only  the  last  remains  of  "died 
in  the  shed"  chicks,  or,  perhaps,  the 
decapitated  heads  of  the  spring  frye. 
This  diet  scarcely  fits  her  for  parlor 
and  drawing  room  company. 

In  order  to  be  useful,  cats  must 
keep  their  toenails  sharp.  This  they 
proceed  to  do  by  sharpening  them  in 
summer  on  the  oleander  tree.  In 
winter-time  any  old  fence  post  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Cats  prefer 
canary  birds  to  chickens,  and  gold 
fish  to  codfish.  They  are  very  useful 
when  the  cream  can  or  jar  is  upset. 
Sometimes  they  don't  wait  for  such 
an  occurrence,  but  what  they  get 
doesn't  amount  to  much  and  the  party 
that  buys  the  cream  will  never  miss 
it.  In  case  the  cohesiveness  of  your 
pastry  is  not  sufficient,  a  few  cat  hairs 
will  help,  and,  being  so  fin^.  they  are 
not  easily  observed.  The  cat  is  a 
very  necessary  and  useful  animal  in 
the  home.  They  come  on  duty  as  the 
canary  tucks  his  head  under  the  wing. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  a  neat 
appearing  back  yard  when  you  have 
cats.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  consign- 
ment of  articles  they  can  secure  dur- 
ing a  single  night's  performance.  Cats 
are  great  at  visiting,  but  they  always 
do  it  when  people  are  asleep  and 
u.sually  give  an  enjoyable  serenade 
before  going^home. 

Some  persons  don't  like  cats  and 
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take  considerable  pains  to  share  them 
with  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 
I  have  carried  them  long  distances 
on  very  dark  nights  in  absolutely 
tight  sacks,  and  found  them  sunning 
themselves  the  next  morning  on  our 
own  back  porch.  They  say  "the  cat 
always  comes  back." 

The  cat  is  a  very  particular  animal 
and  is  usually  found  curled  up  asleep 
on  the  softest  cushioned  chair.  It 
never  steps  in  the  mud  and  never  has 
its  tail  stepped  on  without  drawing 
blood.  Cats  like  mice,  but  this  love 
is  not  reciprocated.  They  prefer  milk 
to  water.  Water  is  unhealthy  for  cats 
and  has  caused  the  death  of  many  of 
them.  D.  J.  WOOD. 

Jefferson  Co. 


A  Woman's  View 

To  Home  Circle:  In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  I  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  Mr.  H.  H. 
Burton's  article,  "We  Live  Too  High." 
It  did  me  much  good  to  read  his  spicy 
letter.  He  seems  to  blame  the  mothers 
because  the  old-fashioned  kraut  bar- 
rel is  empty.  He  also  says  that 
mothers  do  not  train  their  daughters 
right.  They  should  be  taught  to  stay 
at  home  and  take  care  of  the  children. 

There  is  no  time  for  the  poor  wife 
to  go  to  the  polls  every  two  years  to 
vote.  She  must  make  kraut,  hominy 
and  dry  apples,  and  then,  if  there  is 
any  strength  left  in  her  nerves,  she 
must  make  clothing  for  the  little  tots 
out  of  papa's  old  clothes.  It  will  help 
save  money.  We  must  also  remember 
that  the  Bible  says,  "In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  biead,"  but 
the  Bible  doesn't  say  that  we  must 
have  kraut. 

Think  of  the  men  in  free  America 
that  can  neither  read  nor  write,  who 
are  probably  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  at  this  time  and  will  sell  their 
vote  for  a  few  more  drinks.  Have 
not  women  as  good  a  right,  to  vote 
as  they  have,  if  not  better?  Perhaps 
some  persons  have  the  idea  that  the 
man  who  loves  his  wife  leaves  her  at 
home  to  slop  the  hogs.  Why  can't 
we  take  the  children  and  go  with  papa 
sometimes?  Life  is  too  short  to  spend 
it  in  a  selfish  way.  If  fathers  would 
train  their  boys  right,  I  think  the 
sons  would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to 
think  themselves  above  their  mothers, 
wives  and  sisters 

Antelope  Co.     ONLY  A  WOMAN. 


Fried  Eggplant 

For  fried  eggplant  cut  the  vege- 
tables in  slices  about  an  half  inch 
thick  and  pare.  Sprinkle  the  slices 
with  salt  and  pile  them  upon  one 
another.  Put  a  plate  with  a  weight 
on  top  of  the  slices.  Allow  them  to 
rest  there  for  an  hour  and  then  re- 
move the  weight  and  plate.  Add  one 
tablespoonful  of  water,  half  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  pepper  to  an  egg.  Beat  well. 
Dip  the  slices  of  eggp'ant  in  the  egg 
and  then  in  dried  bread  crumbs. 
Spread  on  a  dish  for  twenty  or  more 
minutes.  Fry  in  deep  fat  until  brown. 

RHUBARB  IN  WINTER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Since  the 
chief  value  of  rhubarb  lies  in  its 
earliness,  it  is  doubly  valuable  when 
forced  in  winter.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  have  riiubarb  in  January, 
February  and  March  when  other  fresh 
fruit  or  vegetables  cannot  be  secured. 
The  essentials  are  good  thrifty  roots, 
moisture,  warmth  and  exclusion  of 
light.  Enough  for  home  use  may  be 
grown  in  a  box  in  the  cellar,  or  even 
near  ink  cookstove  in  the  kitchen. 

There  are  some  peculiar  character- 
istics common  to  the  rhubarb  plant 
only,  in  the  first  place,  the  roots 
must  be  dug  and  allowed  to  freeze 
solid  before  they  can  be  forced  into 
growth.  They  should  be  spaded  up 
with  some  earth  adhering  to  the 
roots,  and  thrown  in  a  heap  where 
they  will  freeze,  and  remain  so  for 
several  days  or  weeks.  Then,  only 
strong,  thrifty  roots  will  answer.  If 
young  roots  are  used,  failure  will 
result,  as  will  also  be  the  case  if  old 
and  debilitated  plants  are  used.  A 
plant  that  has  grown  in  the  garden 
for  two  years  with  a  strong  root 
system  should  be  selected. 

A  few  inches  of  good  soil  should 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  box  or 
barrel;  crowd  the  plants  in  and  fill 
the  space  between  them  with  soil. 
The  light  may  thus  be  excluded,  which 
will  result  in  a  better  growth,  and 
smoother  and  straighter  stalks.  Pie- 
plant will  adapt  itself  to  a  greater 
range  of  temperature  than  most 
plants.    It  will  grow  some  a  few  de- 


grees above  freezing,  but  will  do 
much  better  if  the  temperature  is 
raised  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  lantern 
set  inside  the  box  and  covered  over 
to  retain  the  heat. 

When  we  thus  force  the  growth  by 
artificial  means  we  unduly  tax  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  and  if  the  forc- 
ing is  continued  for  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time  it  will  result  in  total 
destruction  of  the  roots.  A  good  plan 
to  follow  is  that  of  some  of  the 
gardeners  who  return  these  roots  to 
the  row  in  the  garden  after  a  good 
crop  has  been  pulled  from  them,  and 
when  they  show  signs  of  deteriora 
tion.  They  should  remain  in  the  row 
at  least  a  year  before  being  used  for 
forcing  again.  Thus  a  part  of  the 
plants  may  be  used  one  winter,  and 
others  for  the  next  with  a  period  of 
rest  every  alternate  year. 

It  is  so  easily  tried  that  all  lovers 
of  rhubarb  should  put  a  few  bunches 
in  the  cellar  this  winter.  Without 
artificial  heat  of  any  kind  the  growth 
will  be  slower,  but  of  excellent  flavor 
A  heat  of  from  50  to  70  degrees  causes 
rapid  growth  and  makes  a  good  stalk 
When  the  heat  is  kept  higher  than 
90  degrees  the  growth  will  be  rapid 
but  somewhat  tasteless.  Where  one 
does  not  care  to  furnish  the  artificial 
heat,  the  natural  warmth  of  the  cellar 
will  make  some  growth.  The  heat 
does  not  have  to  be  maintained 
steadily  as  with  other  plants;  for  if 
it  goes  down  almost  to  freezing,  the 
plants  will  not  be  injured;  only  the 
growth  will  be  retarded. 

The  object  in  excluding  light  is  that 
the  growth  will  go  more  to  stalk,  and 
few  leaves  will  result.  The  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  set  must  be 
watered  every  day  or  so  as  needed  to 
keep  moist.  H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 
Polk  Co.,  Missouri. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


A  MODERN  COUNTRY  HOME 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Mr.  Henry 
Fuhrman,  living  two  miles  east  of 
West  Point,  Nebraska,  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  up-to-date  farmer. 
I  had  heard  much  about  his  modern 
farm  home  and  recently  I  made  a  trip 
to  his  farm  to  see  it  for  myself. 

Mr.  Fuhrman  has  erected  a  new 
two-and-a-half-story  house,  under 
which  is  a  fine,  roomy  basement.  The 
walls  of  this  basement  are  all  of  con- 
crete—  there  is  not  a  brick  in  the 
structure.  In  one  room  of  the  base- 
ment is  the  furnace,  which  heats  the 
whole  house  with  hot  water. 

In  another  room  is  located  the  water 
plant.  This  consists  of  two  large 
tanks,  one  for  hard  and  one  for  soft 
water.  The  hard  water  is  pumped 
by  a  windmill  into  a  large  cistern, 
and  this  is  pumped  into  one  of  these 
tanks,  as  needed,  by  a  gasoline  en- 
gine. The  soft  water,  from  another 
cistern,  is  pumped  into  the  other 
tank.  These  tanks  also  contain  com- 
pressed air  sufficient  to  force  the 
water  into  any  part  of  the  house 
Three  kinds  of  water  are  available  by 
merely  turning  faucets  —  cold  hard 
water,  and  soft  water  both  hot  and 
cold. 

In  this  same  room  the  washing  is 
done.  The  laundry  is  dropped  down 
a  chute  into  the  basement,  where  the 
washing  machine  stands  ready  for  the 
gasoline  engine  to  be  hitched  on.  The 
engine  also  turns  the  wringer  either 
forward  or  back  at  the  will  of  the 
operator. 

But  the  thing  I  went  out  to  see 
was  in  the  next  room.  That  was  a 
complete  electric  light  plant.  The 
generator,  storage  batteries  and  every- 
thing cost  only  $325.  When  the  fiVe 
horsepower  gasoline  engine  is  pump- 
ing water  or  running  the  washing 
machine,  it  is  hitched  to  the  light 
generator  as  a  side  issue,  so  that  once 
or  twice  a  week  the  storage  batteries 
are  re-charged,  though  when  fully 
charged  they  could  supply  the  house 
with  light  for  weeks  at  a  time  with- 
out re-charging. 

Mr.  Fuhrman  and  his  son,  Ben,  were 
found  making  preparations  to  con- 
nect the  barn  with  the  light  plant. 
Ben,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  West 
Point  high  school,  wired  the  barn 
himself.  He  learned  to  do  the  work 
by  his  study  of  physics  and  from 
watching  the  work  when  the  house 
was  wired.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stands, and  can  explain,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  various  apparatus,  and  is 
likely  that  he  will  take  a  course  in 
the  state  school  of  agriculture  to  help 
round  out  his  knowledge  of  up-to- 
date  farm  life. 

RAY  G.  HULBURT. 

Cuming  Co. 


BEST  FOR  YOU! 

A  practical  business  education  will  be  best  for  you  no  matter  what  your  calling  In 
life  may  be.  Attend  this  thoroughly  modern  business  training  school,  where  you 
will  receive  personal  help  In  your  studies.  Finest  school  rooms  in  the  state  in  a 
modern  fire-proof  building.  Easy  enrollment  plan  and  other  exclusive  features. 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  1.   Write  for  catalog  today.    Address  W.  M.  Bryant,  Pres., 


D 


1 1 0  South  1 4th  Street,  • 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


A  Business  Education 


Is  a  necessity  on  the  modern  farm, 
farm   this   fall  affords  the 


Light  work  on  the 


Opportunity 


The  Emblem 
of  Efficiency 


For  you  to  secure  your  business  training.  This  school  Is 
accredited  by  the  National  Association  of  Accredited  Com- 
mercial Schools.  Write  for  catalog.  You  can  enroll  now, 
or  enter  any  time.  Our  elegant  new  home  will  be  ready 
this  fall. 

LINCOLN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
2d  Floor  Oliver  Bldg. 
13TH  ft  P  8TS.  LINCOLN.  NEB. 


WHAT  AILS  THE  HIRED  HELP? 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  hear  so 
much  about  the  troubles  with  hired 
help  that  I  conclude  something  must 
be  wrong.  If  the  hired  help  are  so 
unreliable  and  inefficient,  who  made 
them  so?  Were  they  born  that  way, 
or  are  the  conditions  such  as  will 
make  any  creature  as  bad  as  these 
"poor  devils" — if  not  worse? 

But  are  they  really  bad?  Don't 
most  of  them  try  to  have  a  home,  to 
care  for  their  dear  ones  and  to  live 
Hke  men?  Do  their  masters  consider 
that  they  have  an  equal  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 
We  see  advertisements  in  the  papers 
reading:  "Married  man  wanted;  no 
children."  If  the  paper  itself  took 
notice  of  the  meaning  of  this  want,  it 
would  be  ashamed  to  accept  it.  But 
fortunately  the  poor  have  enough 
self-respect  to  have  a  family,  as  the 
following  incident  illustrates: 

I  was  present  in  an  Omaha  employ- 
ment office  last  year  when  a  western 
bachelor  entered  and  demanded: 
"What  kind  of  a  family  did  you  send 
me  three  weeks  ago?"  The  old  trader 
in  modern  slavery  said,  "Are  they  no 
good?  I  did  not  examine  them  very 
closely."  "The  people  themselves  are 
good  enough,  hut  you  get  me  some 
old  woman  quick  to  care  for  the  case," 
replied  the  disgusted  bachelor. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  with 
our  modern  machinery  men  need  not 
work  more  than  six  hours  a  day  to 
supply  all  the  necessities  for  proper 
living  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Why,  then,  does  a  producer  have  to 
work  as  long  as  they  did  a  thousand 
vears  ago  to  make  a  living?  Some- 
thing has  been  said  about  eliminating 
waste,  which  in  its  full  sense  is  the 
foundation  of  the  present  evil.  But 
the  waste  is  not  on  our  farms  alone 
— not  5  per  cent  of  it.  It  is  in  the 
privileges  accorded  to,  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  allowed  to  destroy  at 
will  more  per  man  than  ten  or  a 
hundred  producers  can  create. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  our 
production  or  lack  of  production, 
therefore,  and  the  situation  can  never 
be  remedied  so  long  as  we  allow  such 
destruction  to  overbalance  construc- 
tion. This  may  be  used  as  one  known 
quantity  in  the  equation  when  solving 
the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Saunders  Co.  N.  J.  VOITA. 


Learn  to  operate  and  repair 

Automobiles 

In  the  only  complete  school.  We  teach 
vulcanizing,  pattern  making,  molding,  braz- 
ing and  welding.  Training  on  lathes,  drill 
presses.  Plenty  of  shop  and  road  practice. 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL      Llncola,  Neb. 


LEARN  Business,  Shorthand,  Teachi'g,  En- 
gin  jering,  etc.  Tuition  free.  Board  and  room 
$2.60  a  week.  Books  rented.  Opens  Oct.  7. 
Come.   Humboldt  College,  Humboldt,  Iowa 


A  USEFUL  LINIMENT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  used 
the  following  liniment  to  cure  wire 
cuts,  sweeny  and  abcesses  on  horses 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  on  myself 
and  family.  As  a  family  liniment  for 
cuts,  bruises,  pimples  and  ordinary 
sores,  we  use  it  in  preference  to  any 
other: 

One-half  pint  raw  linseed  oil  (neats- 
foot  oil  may  be  used) ;  four  ounces 
oil  of  tar;  two  ounces  oil  of  orig- 
anum; two  ounces  oil  of  turpentine. 

This  should  he  applied  twice  a  day 
after  washing  the  cut  or  sore  clean. 
When  the  sore  begins  to  heal,  apply 
once  a  day.  For  sweeny,  add  an 
ounce  of  turpentine  to  the  above  in- 
gredients or  divide  in  two  bottles  and 
add  half  an  ounce  to  the  part  that 
you  use  for  sweeny.  Shake  well  be- 
fore using.  The  prescription  may  be 
filled  for  40  cents.       W.  J.  VANCE. 

Webster  Co. 


Don't  Dread  Cold 
Weather — Get  a 
Kalamazoo  Furnace 

The  Kalamazoo  Furnace  protects 
your  health — keeps  your  home  heated 
to  a  comfortable  temperature  in  cold- 
est weather.  Economy  of  fuel  under 
all  conditions.  Ease  of  handling. 
That's  the  work  of  the  Kalamazoo. 

pvaA  Plane  made  by  our  heat- 
m  ice  *  tans  ing- experts  to  .-i^ree 
with  the  construction  of  your  hoi  a 
and  the  weather  in  your  locality. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  get 
these  plans. 

Factory- 
Price  $25 
to  $75 
Lower 

We'll  prove  to 
you  that  you  can 
save  $25  to  ?75 
cash  by  purchas- 
ing a  Kalamazoo 
furnace.  Long 
time  to  pay  if  you 
wish.  The  best 
furnace  is  the  eas- 
iest to  buy. 


Get  Free  Trial 


The  generous  Kalamazoo 
Offer  that  has  sold  250,000 
stoves  is  now  placed  ;n 
Kalamazoo  Furnaces.  Any  householder 
can  install  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace  —  on 
trial.  You  are  the  juclcje  of  whether  it 
"makes  good."  You  have  the  reputation 
of  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  ard  a 
$100,000  Guarantee  back  of  you. 

Use  Furnace  1  Year 
—Return  If  Not  O.  K. 

For  your  further  protection  we  give  the 
360  Days'  Approval  Test.  That  allows 
you  to  return  the  furnace  and  get  your 
money  if  it  does  not  live  up  to  our  claims. 

Mail  a  postal  for  catalog  with  valuable 
information  on  heating  your  home.  In- 
vestigate the  furnace  that  can  be  backed 
np  by  such  a  binding  offer.  Write  at  once. 

Ask  for  catalog  No  -  923 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
We  make  a  full  tine  of  Stoves.  Ranges.  Gas 
Stoves  and  Furnaces.  We  have  three  catalogs. 
Please  ask  tor  the  one  you  vjant. 


Offer 


S3i££  Direct  i<f  You  ¥21% 


$14™ 


IrlHir        '  *  1 4  Steal  Wind  Mil ! 

We  manufacture  til  ttM  uo . 
■tylM,  It  win,  ~ 
P»y  yon  to  in- 1 
_reitlK»te,  Write ' 
janitor  catalog  and  / 
price  Usi 

8UBBIE  WIND  Mini  CO 
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10,000  ordered  in  30  days 


OUR  1914  model  was  announced  last  month. 
Thirty  days  after  this  announcement  we 
had  on  hand  immediate  shipping  orders  for 
more  than  10,000  cars.  This  represents  a 
business  of  over  $10,000,000.00.  Such  an  instantan- 
eous demand  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  sheer 
force  of  superior  merit  and  greater  value. 

The  newest  Overland  is  in  every  essential  re- 
spect the  greatest  automobile  we  have  ever  pro- 
duced. But  in  the  very  face  of  an  unusual  value 
increase,  the  price  has  been 
materially  decreased. 

Now  "get"  these  funda- 
mental value  facts. 

The  motor  is  larger  and 
more  powerful.  It  is  rated  at 
35  horsepower  and  will  de- 
velop 50  miles  an  hour  on  an 
ordinarily  good  road. 

More  power  and  speed  for 
less  money  than  ever  before. 

The  wheel  base  has  been 
increased  to  114  inches.  Most 
$1200  cars  have  a  shorter 
wheel  base  than  this. 

More  wheel  base  for  less 
money  than  ever  before. 


Brewster  green,  edged  with  lighter  green  striping 
and  neatly  trimmed  in  polished  nickel  and  aluminum. 
It  has  a  full  cowl  dash. 

More  comfort,  beauty y  style  and  elegance  for  less 
money  than  ever  before. 

The  equipment  is  liner  and  more  complete. 
It  includes  one  of  the  very  best  electric  lighting 
systems.    All  lights  are  electric. 

More  costly  equipment  for  less  money  than  ever 
before. 


$950 


Completely  Equipped 

f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
With  Gray  &  Davis  Electric 
Starter  and  Generator — $1075 


Full  electric  light* 
Storage  battery 
35  horsepower  motor 
114-Inch  wheelbase 
Timken  bearings 
Splitdorf  magneto 
Cowl  dash 
Schebler  carburetor 

Three-quarter  floating 
rear  axle 


33x4  Q.  D.  tires 
Brewster  green  body  with 
light  green  striping,  nickel 
and  aluminum  trimmings 
Turkish  upholstery 
Mohair  top  and  boot 
Clear  vision  windshield 
Stewart  speedometer 
Electric  horn 

Flush  U  doors  with  disap- 
pearing hinges 


These  greater  and  newest 
value  additions  are  made  pos- 
sible by  an  enormous  increase 
in  our  annual  output.  For 
1914  we  will  manufacture 
50,000  cars,  the  greatest 
production  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Operations  on  such 
a  gigantic  scale  permit  the 
consistent  use  of  more  money 
saving  manufacturing  equip- 
ment and  enlarged  factory 
facilities.  As  such  opera- 
tions and  additions  bring  the 
manufacturing  costs  down, 
they,  in  turn,  bring  the  retail 
price  down. 


The  tires  have  been  made  larger.  They  are 
now  33x4  inch  Q.  D.  which  means  greater  comfort 
and  less  upkeep  expense. 

More  tires  for  less  money  than  ever  before. 

The  tonneau  is  roomier.  The  upholstery  is 
soft,  comfortable  and  luxurious.  The  car's  ap- 
pearance is  handsomer  than  any  of  our  pre- 
vious  models.      It  is   richly    finished    in  dark 

Please  address  Dept.  90 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Go  to  the  nearest  Overland  dealer.  Inspect 
this  car  from  a  mechanical  standpoint;  from  an 
efficiency  standpoint ;  from  an  economical  standpoint 
and  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  and  then  you'll 
realize  and  acknowledge  this  car  to  be  the  world's 
latest  and  greatest  automobile  value. 


Handsome  1914  catalogue  on  request. 
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AW 


oman 
Who  Has  Brought  Up 
Over  17,000  Babies 

And  does  it  by  mail  and  with 
such  astounding  success  that  doc- 
tors not  only  marvel  how  she 
does  it,  but  concede  that  she  has 
saved  the  very  lives  of  hundreds 
of  babies.  She  has  a  marvelously 
complete  service  that  keeps  her 
in  personal  touch  with  the  mother 
of  the  baby,  from  month  to  month, 
for  24  months,  and  tells,  every 
30  days,  exactly  how  to  feed,  dress, 
wash  and  take  care  of  the  baby. 

She  is  Doctor  Emelyn  Lincoln 
Coolidge,  the  Baby  Editor  of 
The  Ladies'*  Home  Journal,  and 
it  is  through  the  personal  service 
back  of  the  magazine  that  this 
marvelous  work  is  done  with  the 
mother  readers  of  The  Journal. 

Of  all  the  21  departments  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journals  personal 
service  this  Baby  work  is  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  and  the  most 
important,  hundreds  of  mothers 
frankly  crediting  to  Doctor  Cool- 
idge  the  very  lives  of  their  babies. 

Just  now  Doctor  Coolidge  has  over  four 
thousand  Ladies'  Home  Journal  babies 
under  her  charge;  her  total  in  four  years 
has  been  over  17,000  babies. 

Each  month  Doctor  Coolidge  has  a  reg- 
ular department  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  that  tells  about  this  marvelous 
work.  And  it  is  free  to  every  reader: 
the  most  expert  baby-health  advice  with- 
out a  penny's  cost. 

A  booklet,  entitled  "The  Story  of 
600,000  Invisible  Hands,"  tells  some- 
thing about  this  service.  A  postal-card 
request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies' Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
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Old  Apple  Trees  Dying 

A  number  of  inquiries  have  been 
received  asking  why  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees  are  dying  at  the  present  time 
in  the  orchards  of  eastern  Nebraska. 

Ben  Davis  trees  have  been  in  a 
weakened  condition  for  several  years. 
The  extremely  hard  winter  of  two 
years  ago,  following  a  dry  season 
with  a  heavy  crop,  weakened  the 
trees,  and  in  northern  Nebraska 
large  numbers  were  killed  outright. 
Since  then  the  weather  has  continued 
comparatively  dry. 

Apple  canker,  a  disease  that  works 
on  the  bark  and  sap-wood,  gained  a 
foothold  readily  in  these  debilitated 
trees  and  has  weakened  them  still 
farther.  The  present  season  has  been 
one  of  extreme  heat  and  very  dry, 
Many  of  these  trees  have  been  un- 
able to  withstand  the  severe  condi- 
tions and  are  now  dying.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  many  more  will  be  dead 
before  growth  starts  next  spring 
especially  if  the  winter  is  dry  and  cold. 

In  visiting  eastern  Nebraska  or- 
chards we  observe  that  young,  healthy 
trees  are  withstanding  the  severe 
weather  conditions,  and  that  older 
trees  that  have  been  well  cared  for 
are  also  in  fairly  good  condition.  In 
commercial  orchards  it  is  only  dis- 
eased trees,  or  trees  planted  too  close 
together,  that  are  really  in  bad  con- 
dition at  the  present  time.  This 
trouble  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  Ben  Davis  family. 


Varieties  of  Apples 

You  have  probably  observed  that 
some  apples  were  delicicusly  fine 
flavored  and  others  exactly  the  oppo 
site,  but  do  you  really  know  or  re 
member  the  names  of  the  varieties  of 
either  class?  If  you  can  recognize  a 
half  dozen  kinds  you  belong  to  a 
select  minority,  for  the  majority  do 
not  know  even  three  varieties. 

Apples  are  apples  to  most  con- 
sumers, and  when  they  look  over  the 
stock  on  the  fruit  stands  they  are 
apt  to  buy  the  handsomest  specimens. 
These  varieties  may  be  the  Ben  Davis 
or  some  of  his  handsome  cousins,  and 
they  do  not  give  satisfaction;  so  the 
buyer  concludes  that  he  has  lost  his 
taste  for  apples.  He  vaguely  remem- 
bers that  when  he  was  a  boy  there 
used  to  be  apples  that  were  really 
good,  and  he  wonders  why  they  don't 
grow  that  kind  any  more.  The  truth 
is-  that  never  before  did  the  world 
have  such  magnificent  higb  quality  in 
apples  as  it  has  now,  and  a  little 
education  on  the  part  of  buyers  would 
enable  them  to  select  the  very  ones 
that  would  suit  them  to  a  dot. 

In  the  first  place  each  variety  of 
apples  should  be  used  in  its  proper 
season  only.  Some  varieties  are  for 
summer,  others  for  fall  use;  then 
comes  the  early  winter  or  holiday 
kinds,  and  after  them  the  late  keepers. 
Each  of  these  are  at  their  best  for 
a  limited  period  of  time  until  spring. 
An  early  apple  may  be  kept  in  cold 
storage  without  actually  spoiling,  but 
its  best  flavor  is  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fruit  stands  everywhere  are 
crowded  in  the  fall  >with  brilliant, 
showy  apples  that  will  not  mature 
for  months  afterward,  and  are  en- 
tirely unfit  for  consumption  at  the 
time  they  are  foisted  upon  the  city 
rubes. 

If  your  grocer  has  a  real  knowledge 


of  the  fruit  he  is  selling  he  will  ad- 
vise you  to  buy  seasonable  varieties 
If  you  want  fruit  to  eat  out  of  hand 
he  can  give  you  apples  that  are  just 
in  their  prime  that  particular  month; 
apples  of  tender  flesh,  juicy  and 
sprightly  with  a  brisk  acid,  a  mild 
subacid,  or  rich  and  sweet  to  suit 
your  taste.  If  you  want  the  apples 
for  pies  or  sauce  or  baking,  there  are 
varieties  particularly  suited  for  each 
of  those  uses,  although  some  kinds 
are  good  in  every  way. 


Care  of  the  Grape  Vineyard 
A  reader  asks  how  to  handle  "the 
grape  vineyard,  after  the  crop  has 
been  gathered,  to  insure  a  good  yield 
next  year.  Grape  vines  should  be 
pruned  severely  each  year.  This  may 
be  done  any  time  after  the  plant  be- 
comes dormant  in  the  fall  and  before 
growth  starts  in  the  spring  Nebraska 
soil,  as  a  rule,  is  very  rich  and  pro- 
duces a  very  strong  growth  of  wood. 
This  growth  should  be  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible  by  pruning.  On 
mature  vines  having  good,  strong 
bodies  with  a  few  side  branches 
three  to  four  feet  long  as  the  frame, 
the  new  growth  should  be  cut  back 
each  year,  leaving  but  two  or  three 
buds.  Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cut  six,  eight  or  ten  feet  of  new 
cane,  leaving  only  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches. 

The  inexperienced  grape  grower 
sometimes  loses  his  nerve,  being 
afraid  that  he  will  injure  the  vines 
by  such  severe  trimming,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  get  results.  The  wood 
should  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  vine  can  develop  and  mature 
the  fruit.  More  grape  vines  are  pro- 
ducing poor  crops  because  of  the  lack 
of  pruning  than  from  over-pruning. 
The  more  tender  varieties  that  are 
subject  to  winter  injury,  and  even  the 
hardier  varieties  in  the  north  and 
western  parts  of  the  state,  could  be 
well  left  unpruned  until  late  in  Febru 
ary  or  early  March.  All  winter-killed 
wood  could  then  be  removed  and  the 
vine  shaped  up  according  to  its  con- 
dition, rather  than  to  an  ideal  in  mind. 

Vines  planted  last  spring  should  be 
covered  with  soil  just  before  the 
ground  freezes.  This  affords  a  good 
winter  protection  which  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  growth  starts  in 
the  spring.  Grape  vines  are  usually 
more  tender  the  first  year  or  two 
after  planting  than  after  the  wood 
becomes  more  mature.  In  sections 
out  in  the  state  where  the  winters  are 
dry  and  quite  severe,  it  often  pays  to 
protect  the  mature  vines  of  the  most 
hardy  varieties.  This  may  be  done 
easily  by  having  the  trellis  wires 
fastened  with  hooks  so  that  they  may 
be  unhooked  and  laid  over  between 
the  rows  with  the  vines.  Corn  fodder 
or  cane  can  be  used  as  a  cover.  Do 
not  use  straw  or  chaffy  material,  as 
it  affords  a  harbor  for  mice,  which 
may  gnaw  the  vines  during  the  win- 
ter.   The  covering  should  be  light. 

This  protection  is  not  to  exclude 
the  low  temperature,  but  to  keep  the 
canes  from  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  during  the  winter  months.  It 
is  not  the  extreme  cold,  but  the 
changes  from  cold  to  warm  and  vice- 
versa  that  injures  grape  vines  and 
other  tender  trees  and  plants.  The 
trellis  should  be  kept  in  good  shape 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  vines  does 
not  cause  the  wires  to  sag.  Just  about 
the  time  growth  starts  in  the  spring 
the  vines  should  be  tied  firmly  to 
these  wires. 


Careless  methods  of  poultry  man- 
agement on  the  farm  cause  two-thirds 
of  the  loss  in  fertile  and  infertile  eggs. 


A  WELL-LOADED  PLUM  TREE— ORCHARD  OF  C  H.  LUDWICK,  YORK  CO. 
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THE  FORTY  ACRE  FALLACY 


By  H.  CLYDE  FILLEY 

Department  of  Farm  Management,  University  of  Nebraska 


"A  family  on  every  forty"  is  a 
;logan  suggested  for  Nebraska  by  one 
:ountry  weekly,  and  other  papers 
lave  taken  up  the  glad  refrain.  It  is 
illiterative,  sounds  catchy  and  voices 
i  popular  sentiment,  so  the  city  dailies 
•omment  upon  the  idea,  label  it 
progressive"  and  proceed  to  tell  us 
.bout  the  admitted  benefits  of  inten- 
ive  cultivation.  From,  the  lecture 
datform  and  the  pulpit,  from  the 
urbstone  and  the  office,  apparently 
rom  the  majority  of  men  who  are 
lot  farmers,  we  hear  stories  of  the 
lenefits  to  be  derived  by  cutting  the 
uarter  section  farms  into  eighties, 
nd  subdividing  these  into  forties.  A 
ew  men  with  good  imagination  add 
nother  step  to  the  process  and  write 
liming  articles  upon  such  subjects 
s  "In  Clover  on  Ten  Acres,"  "Four 
i.cres  and  a  Cow,"  or  "Pigs,  Peaches 
nd  Prosperity:  The  Story  of  a  Seven 
iCre  Farm." 

I  have  no  intention  of  inferring 
lat  a  man  cannot  make  a  comfortable 
iving  from  forty  acres,  or  ten  acres 
j  two  acres;  he  can,  as  has  been 
emonstrated  time  and  again.  The 
oint  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  sub- 
siding of  even  the  eastern  third  of 
le  state  into  five,  ten,  twenty,  forty 
r  even  eighty  acre  farms  would  not 
ring  prosperity  to  the  Nebraska 
irmer.  It  would  not  be  a  good 
uonomic  movement.  Let  me  illustrate 
ly  meaning. 

Suppose  John  Smith  owns  two 
cres,  largely  under  glass,  raises 
ittuce  and  radishes  for  the  spring 
larket,  strawberries  for  Christmas 
nd  other  things  accordingly.  He 
nderstands  this  business,  gets  a  good 
rice  for  his  produce,  and  makes  a 
ecided  success.  If  by  Smith's  suc- 
ass,  Jones,  Brown,  Black  and  their 
eighbors  become  convinced  that  the 
wning  of  two  acres  is  the  keynote 
)  success  and  act  in  accordance  with 
leir  conviction,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
>resee  the  ultimate  result.  They 
ill  raise  more  out-of-season  vege- 
ibles,  fruits  and  flowers  than  the 
tarket  demands,  the  price  will  drop 
slow  the  cost  of  production,  and  the 
wners  of  the  glass  houses  will 
3verse  their  earlier  decision. 

The  demand  for  fresh  fruits  and 
egetables,  for  out-of-season  produce 
;  growing,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
ered  that  Nebraska  does  not  have 
le  large  cities  to  consume  such  prod- 
cts  that  are  found  in  New  England, 
Belgium  and  China — places  to  which 
e  are  often  referred  to  illustrate  the 
nccess  of  small  farms.  We  can  have 
lore  small  farms,  but  let  us  have 
lem  in  moderation. 

How  about  the  forty  acre  farmer? 
he  glass  house  farming  would  not 
pply  to  him,  and  intensive  methods 
ught  to  win.  Let  us  compare  the 
ivantages  and  disadvantages  attached 
)  working  a  small  area. 

High  Horse  Cost 
First,  let  lis  consider  the  number 
f  horses  required  on  the  small  farm, 
robably  the  majority  of  farmers  will 
gree  with  me  that  farm  machinery 
hich  requires  four  horses1  is  more 
:onomical  of  operation  than  that 
squiring  a  smaller  number.  Our 
randfathers  plowed  their  ground 
ith  two  horses,  cultivated  their  corn 
ith  one,  and  cut  their  grain  without 
ay.  Today  we  use  four  horses  on  a 
low,  harrow,  disk,  two  row  culti- 
ator,  grain  binder,  corn  binder  and 
rill.  The  price  of  labor  has  made 
le  use  of  such  machinery  imperative, 
our  forty  acre  farmer  must  either 
sep  four  horses,  depend  upon  hiring 
team  during  the  busy  seasons  when 
orses  are  most  in  demand,  or  else 
lopt  a  system  of  farming  that  re- 
tires a  large  amount  of  hand  labor 
i  proportion  to  the  amount  of  horse 
bor. 

Suppose  that  he  decides  to  keep 
'ur  horses.  The  Minnesota  station 
is  found  that  it  costs  over  $80  a 
!ar  to  keep  a  horse.  According  to 
?ures  given  by  128  Nebraska  farmers 

costs  $58.20  a  year  to  feed  a  horse, 
'hen  to  this  is  added  interest  on  the 


investment,  depreciation  due  to  age 
and  disease,  the  cost  of  care,  shelter 
and  shoeing,  it  is  seen  that  the  Minne- 
sota figures  are  conservative,  and  that 
the  actual  cost  per  year  of  keeping 
a  good  horse  is  not  far  from  $100.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  size  of  farm  that 
will  allow  each  horse  to  work  the 
greatest  number  of  acres  will  be  most 
economical,  other  things  being  equal. 
With  four  horses  on  forty  acres  we 
would  have  only  ten  acres  to  the 
horse.  Statistics  from  farms  in  one 
Nebraska  community  give  the  follow- 
ing averages  of  the  number  of  acres 
to  the  work  horse.  Eighty  acre  farms, 
14.4  acres  per  horse;  160  acre  farms, 
24  acres  per  horse;  200-320  acre 
farms,  27.8  acres  per  horse. 

In  Bulletin  No.  295  of  the  Cornell 
(New  York)  Station  are  given  the 
following  figures  relative  to  conditions 
in  Tempkins  county,  New  York: 
Thirty  acres  or  less  in  farm,  15  acres 
per  horse;  31-60  acres,  21  acres  per 
horse;  61-100  acres,  30  acres  per 
horse;  Htl-150  acres,  37  acres  per 
horse;  151-200  acres,  41  acres  per 
horse. 

The  number  of  acres  per  horse  as 
given  in  the  New  York  figures  in- 
cludes all  the  land  on  the  farm,  while 
in  the  Nebraska  figures  only  the  acres 
in  crop  are  included. 

The  Machinery  Item 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is 
cost  of  machinery.  The  forty  acre 
farmer  will  necessarily  have  either  a 
large  equipment  cost  per  acre,  or  else 
an  insufficient  amount  of  equipment. 
Such  machines  as  binders,  drills, 
mowers,  gang  plows,  corn  planters 
and  disks  are  expensive.  The  small 
farmer  would  wish  to  own  his  own 
machines,  but  the  larger  farmers 
might  get  four  or  five  times  the 
amount  of  service  from  a  given 
machine  during  a  year.  A  lower  per 
cent  of  his  capital  would  be  tied  up 
in  machinery.  Referring  again  to 
Cornell  Bulletin  No.  295,  we  find  that 
on  farms  of  thirty  acres  or  less  only 
seventeen  acres  were  farmed  with 
$100  worth  of  machinery,  while  upon 
farms  of  151-200  acres,  thirty  acres 
were  farmed  with  each  $100  worth  of 
machinery. 

The  size  of  fields  is  another  item 
of  importance.  A  forty  acre  field  can 
be  worked  much  more  economically 
than  one  of  five  or  ten  acres,  because 
of  the  loss  of  time  in  turning  in  the 
smaller  field.    Some  land  is  always 


wasted  along  a  fence  or  turn  row. 
Of  course  this  land  may  be,  in  fact 
ought  to  be,  seeded  down  so  that  it 
would  furnish  hay,  but  even  then 
there  is  an  economic  loss. 

We  are  reaching  a  point  in  Ne- 
braska where  the  land  o^ner  feels 
that  he  wishes  modern  conveniences 
in  his  home.  Houses,  modern  ones  in 
particular,  cost  money.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  forty  acre  farmer  will  have 
a  larger  per  cent  of  his  capital  in- 
vested in  his  dwelling,  and  hence 
unproductive,  than  will  the  man  with 
the  larger  farm. 

Small  Farm  Silo 

The  silo  is  steadily  and  rapidly 
gaining  in  popularity  in  Nebraska, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  their  use  will  have  doubled 
and  quadrupled  the  production  of 
milk  and  butterfat  in  the  state.  Can 
a  silo  be  used  with  profit  on  a  forty 
acre  farm? 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that 
silos  should  be  constructed  not  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  that 
a  man  should  have  twelve  or  fourteen 
cows  in  order  to  utilize  that  size.  In 
fact  the  fourteen-foot  silo  is  regarded 
as  a  better  size  than  the  twelve-foot. 
If  the  ensilage  is  used  in  summer, 
at  least  twenty-six  dairy  cows  or  their 
equivalent  should  be  fed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  surface  ensilage  from 
spoiling.  Allowing  thirty-five  pounds 
of  ensilage  each  per  day,  such  a  silo 
would  feed  twenty  cows  200  days  a 
year. 

Do  you  get  the  point  of  the  above 
paragraph?  If  a  man  keeps  enough 
stock  on  a  forty  acre  farm  to  use  a 
silo,  his  farm  will  not  be  large  enough 
to  provide  pasture,  corn  ground  for 
his  ensilage,  and  hay  land.  He  could 
not  raise  wheat,  and  would  be  com- 
pelled to  purchase  all  corn  and  oats 
which  he  fed.  He  would  ha\e  a  dairy 
farm,  and  might  run  such  a  farm  with 
profit  near  a  city  where  he  had  a 
demand  for  his  milk,  but  the  man 
who  lived  several  miles  fi  om  town 
and  sold  butterfat  could  net  hope  to 
compete  with  his  neighbors  whose 
farms  were  large  enough  to  permit 
them  to  carry  on  diversified  farming, 
thus  utilizing  their  time  and  land  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

Suppose  that  all  eastern  Nebraska 
were  turned  into  forty  acre  dairy 
farms— but  what  is  the  use  of  sup- 
posing. Most  of  the  men  who  recom- 
mend the  small  farm  as  a  panacea 


for  all  national  evils  have  had  no 
experience  with  selling  butterfat,  and 
do  not  stop  to  figure  the  source  or 
value  of  the  corn  and  other  feeds  that 
would  be  consumed. 

Not  Enough  Corn 

Corn,  alfalfa  and  hogs  have  proved 
a  winning  combination  for  many 
farmers,  but  a  man  could  not  fatten 
a  very  large  number  of  hogs  on  the 
corn  which  he  would  raise  on  a  forty 
acre  farm.  If  his  neighbors  were, 
likewise,  feeding  more  corn  than  they 
raised,  it  would  mean  the  shipping 
in  of  corn  from  a  distance,  and  the 
profits  would  go  glimmering. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  forty  acre 
tracts  could  be  turned  into  fruit 
farms,  but  even  the  most  theoretical 
of  boosters  will  have  to  admit  that 
if  even  a  fourth  of  the  eastern  third 
of  Nebraska  should  be  set  out  to 
apples  we  would  glut  the  market.  So 
far  we  have  not  created  any  great 
sensation  as  a  peach  producing  state, 
and  I  notice  that  Arkansas  straw- 
berries usually  sell  at  a  lower  price 
on  the  Lincoln  market  than  those  that 
are  home  grown.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  inferior  to  the 
home  grown  berry,  but  they  are  evi- 
dently produced  cheaper.  Our  fruit 
industry  can  be  and  ought  to  be 
developed,  but  it  cannot  hope  to  be- 
come the  paramount  industry  of  the 
state. 

Acre-Yields  of  Crops 

I  have  been  hearing  generalized 
statements  made  concerning  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  small  farms  from  about 
the  time  that  I  read  "Cinderella"  and 
"Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  and  in  later 
years  have  decided  that  while  all 
such  stories  are  entertaining  it  is 
well  to  investigate  their  accuracy 
before  hazarding  one's  capital.  I  quote 
the  following  from  Cornell  Bulletin 
No.  295: 

"Apparently  the  crop  yields  are  as 
good  or  a  little  better  on  the  large 
farms  than  on  the  small  ones,  with 
the  exception  of  hay,  which  seems  to 
yield  a  little  better  on  the  smaller 
farms.  Certainly  the  small  farms  are 
not  producing  more  per  acre.  In 
addition,  much  more  of  the  food  is 
consumed  in  the  production,  since 
more  horses  are  kept  per  acre.  The 
smaller  farms  seem  to  be  too  small 
for  the  best  production  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  city,  as  well  as  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  farmers." 

Table  I  shows  the  size  of  farms  as 
related  to  crop  yields  in  Tempkins 
county,  New  York 

Table  I 

Acres  Corn  Wheat  Oats  Hay 

Bu.  Bu.  Bu.  Tons 
Less  than  50  32.5  18.4  28.3  1.37 
51-100  acres.    34.3    19.      30.6  1.26 

Over  100   36.8    17.8    33.6  1.25 

Nebraska  statistics,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  gathered,  indicate  that  the 
same  rule  holds  good  here,  that  the 
small  farm  does  not  necessarily  give 
larger  yields  per  acre  than  does  the 
medium  sized  farm. 

Acre-Proflts 

Nearly  all  the  men  and  women  who 
live  upon  farms  today  really  enjoy 
farm  life.  Many  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  who  live  in  the  city  prefer 
country  life.  The  deciding  factor 
which  determines  whether  a  boy  stays 
on  the  farm  or  leaves  for  the  city  is 
usually  a  question  of  dollars.  As  a 
general  thing  he  has  neither  a  farm 
of  his  own,  nor  the  capital  with  which 
to  purchase  one.  If  his  observation 
and  experience  had  taught  him  that 
the  forty  acre  farm  was  profitable  we 
would  find  our  rural  population  in- 
creasing instead  of  decreasing.  Table 
II,  taken  from  Cornell  Bulletin  No. 
295,  shows  conditions  in  Tempkins 
county,  New  York. 

A  third  of  the  farmers  in  the  four 
townships  surveyed,  and  they  were 
with  but  few  exceptions  the  third 
who  had  the  smallest  farms,  were 
receiving  a  lower  labor  income  than 
were  the  hired  men  of  that  region. 
Nebraska  statistics  gathered  in  four 
different  counties  indicate  that  the 
Ramp  conditions  hold  true  here.  The 


Table  II 

Labor  Receipts  Other  exp.  Net 

Acres:               Receipts          cost     minus  labor  and  int'st  profit 

per  acre       per  acre  per  acre  per  acre  per  acre 

30  or  less              $26.14          $19.90  $6.24  $13.76  loss  $7.52 

31-60                         14.24             8.10  6.14  7.61  loss  1.47 

61-100                      14.29             5.60  6.89  6.32  gain  .57 

101-150                      11.56             4.54  7.02  6.13  gain  .89 

151-200                      10.89             3.92  6.97  5.22  gain  1.75 

Over  200                   10.93            3.33  7.60  5.22  gain  2.38 
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HOW  TO 

BUILD 
CORN  CRIBS 

And  Grojievries, 
With  blue  Print 

Plans  And 
Cost  E^tima.te5 

BOOK  FREE 

Save  the  price  of  a  John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator  by  the  way  you  build 
your  corn  cribs.  This  book  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  It  has  ten  blue  print  plans 
covering  the  construction  of  corn  cribs  and  granaries,  showing  the  style  of  eleva- 
tor to  use  with  each  one.  It  contains  cost  estimates  for  the  various  cribs  and 
granaries,  and  furnishes  a  source  of  valuable  information  for  the  farmer.  The 
John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator  is  also  fully  illustrated  and  described.  You  will 
profit  by  reading  this  book  and  you  can  get  it  free.  See  below  "How  to  Get  Book." 

John  Deere  —  The  Sagless  Elevator 


You  Can  Now  Get  a  Sagless 
Steel  Elevator 

John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator,  is 
the  first  portable  steel  elevator  to  have 
turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods  so  that 
you  can  keep  the  elevator  from  sagging. 

You  know  how  the  power  required 
increases  when  an  elevator  once  starts 
to  sag.  Likewise  you  know  what  a  strain 
sagging  throws  on  the  whole  elevator, 
especially  the  bearings  in  the  head  and 
boot  sections. 

The  John  Deere,  for  the  sagless  fea- 
ture alone — even  if  it  didn't  have  all 
those  other  things  of  advantage — is 
worth  your  careful  consideration. 

The  Sagless  Feature 

Four  turnbuckles  on  the  truss  rods, 
together   with  extra  strong  section 


connections  make  the  John  Deere  a 
sagless  elevator.  Sections  are  triple- 
lapped,  connected  with  fourteen  bolts, 
banded  with  heavy  iron  bands  and  re- 
inforced at  the  upper  edge  on  the  inside. 
That  is  one  big  advantage  in  having  a 
John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator. 

You  Get  Many  Other 

desirable  features  on  John  Deere  Ele- 
vators. These  are  illustrated  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  John  Deere — The  Sagless 
Elevator  book.  (This  book  also  illus- 
trates and  describes  the  John 
Deere  Cypress  Wood  Eleva« 
tor  and  the  John  Deere 
Tubular  Steel  Eleva- 
tor for  small  grain 
the  only 


John  Deere — The  Sagless  Elevator  Ready  for  Work  «S!H|| 


You  bet!  I  always 
use  ATLAS,  and 
I'Ve  got  the  finest 
concrete  farm  build- 
ings in  the  county! 


The  standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured 


most  profitable  farms  are  almost 
without  exception  those  of  160  acres 
or  over,  while  few  men  who  farm 
eighty  acres  or  less  make  both  a  labor 
incpme  and  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
upon  their  investment. 

What  Size  Prevails? 

Not  all  men  act  wisely  or  farm  to 
the  best  advantage,  but  on  the  whole 
that  size  of  farm  which  permits  of 
the  most  efficient  organization  will 
increase  in  numbers  while  those 
which  do  not  admit  of  efficient  organ- 
ization will  decrease  in  numbers.  If 
the  forty  acre  farm  has  been  profit- 
able we  will  find  it  increasing  in 
numbers,  while  if  the  160  acre  farm  is 
too  large  to  be  profitable  we  will  find 
that  the  number  is  decreasing.  The 
census  bureau  has  collected  statistics 
concerning  the  relative  number  of 
farms  of  different  size.  Table  III, 
from  Bulletin  No.  259  of  the  bureau 
of  plant  industry,  shows  the  changes 
in  the  size  of  corn  belt  farms  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

Table  III 

(Sizes  which  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber are  marked  plus--  (  +  ).  those  de- 
creasing in  number  are  marked  ( — ), 
and  those  which  are  stationary  are 
marked  thus  (*).; 

Size  of  Farms  iAcres) 

States      3-19    20-19   50-99  100-259  2G0-199  500-999  1000 

Tnd.  +  —  —  -fL.  +  —  X 
111.       +     —     —     -T  —  X 

Towa  +  —  —  4-  +  —  X 
Wise.  +  —  —  +  -t-  —  X 
Mich.  +  "  —  +  +  4-  X  X 
Ohio     +     —     x     +     —     x  — 

Farms  of  less  than  20  acres,  doubt- 
less fruit  and  truck  farms,  are  in- 
creasing in  number  in  all  of  the  six 
states  specified.  This  increase  is  the 
natural  response  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  demands  of  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  other  cities. 

The  number  of  farms  of  from 
twenty  to  forty-nine  acres  is  decreas- 
ing hi  these  six  states.  Evidently 
forty  acre  farms  must  be  more  profit- 
able on  paper  than  they  are  in 
reality,  else  the  number  would  cer- 
tainly be  greater  instead  ot  less  than 
ten  years  ago. 

In  four  of  the  states  the  farms  of 
from  fifty  to  ninety-nine  acres  are  on 
the  decrease;  in  Ohio  they  are  sta- 
tionary, while  in  Michigan  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly too  small  to  admit  of  profit- 
able organization,  and  have  been 
combined  with  other  farms  so  that 
modern  machinery  could  be  employed 
and  the  cost  of  production  reduced 
below  the  selling  price  of  the  products. 
The  Family  Farm 

Farms  of  from  100  to  174  acres  and 
from  175  to  259  acres  are  increasing 
in  numbers  in  all  of  the  states,  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  Ohio,  this 
increase  continues  until  we  reach 
farms  of  500  acres.  This,  then,  must 
be  the  size  of  farm  that  in  the  heart 
of  the  corn  belt  admits  of  the  most 
profitable  organization.  Here  we  find 
diversified  farming  and  here  we  find 
prosperity. 

The  larger  farms  in  these  states 
are  either  decreasing  in  number  or 
are  stationary.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  size  of  farm  that  can  be  profitably 
farmed  from  a  single  center.  This 
upper  limit  of  size  is  variable,  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  farming 
followed  and  the  ability  of  the  man- 
ager. Three  limiting  factors  may  be 
mentioned:  First,  loss  of  time  in 
going  to  and  from  the  farmstead  and 
distant  fields.  Second,  loss  of  time 
in  bad  weather.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
a  farmer  to  find  plenty  for  himself 
and  one  or  two  men  to  dcL  on  rainy 
days,  but  supplying  a  larger  number 
with  these  small  jobs  is  a  different 
proposition.  Third,  difficulty  of  close 
oversight  by  the  manager.  The  man- 
ager cannot  be  present  on  all  parts 
of  the  farm  at  one  time,  nor  oversea 
closely  all  his  workmen.  Lack  of 
oversight  usually  means  that  less  will 
be  accomplished  and  the  work  will 
be  poorer  done. 

Small  Farms  For  Specialists 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  farm  of 
from  twenty  to  100  acres  is  not 
adapted  to  grain  belt  farming.  It  is 
too  large  for  a  truck  farm  and  not 
large  enough  for  the  economic  use  of 
men  and  equipment.  Men  might  be 
mentioned  who  have  made  notable 
successes  upon  small  farms,  but  as 
a  general  thing  you  will  find  that 
they  have  done  it  by  specialized  farm- 
ing, and  that  if  any  considerable 
number  of  their  neighbors  should 
follow  their  example,  over-production 
of  those  specialties  would  be  the 
result. 


Arnold  Martin  of  Pawnee  county  is 
probably  the  best  known  twenty  acre 
farmer  in  the  state.  He  has  done 
better  on  his  small  farm  than  many 
men  have  done  on  a  quarter  section. 
There  is  room  for  many  more  farmers 
with  such  careful  industry  as  his 
who  will  follow  his  methods  upon  a 
small  acreage.  Yet  I  believe  Mr. 
Martin  will  agree  with  me  in  saying 
that  if  a  tenth  of  the  land  in  eastern 
Nebraska  were  to  be  cut  up  into 
twenty  or  forty  acre  tracts,  within  a 
short  time  most  of  the  owners  would 
be  ready  to  turn  their  property  over 
to  their  creditors. 

A  man  can  farm  a  quarter  section 
or  a  half  section  of  land  without  of 
necessity  being  a  soil  robber.  This 
■size  of  farm  has  proved  profitable. 
Our  aim  then  should  be  to  adopt 
methods  which  other  men  have  found 
successful  here  in  America,  rather 
than  attempting  to  remodel  our  farm- 
ing to  correspond  with  types  found  in 
China,  Belgium  or  the  Netherlands. 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT 
Effects  are  easily  seen,  but  it  is  not 
always  so  easy  to  locate  causes.  Yet 
we  are  all  quick  to  assign  a  cause 
for  everything.  When  we  cultivate 
our  corn  a  little  differently  from  the 
method  used  by  a  neighbor  and  se- 
cure a  better  yield,  we  are  so  likely 
to  say  at  once  that  it  was  all  due  to 
the  cultivation.  If  the  plowing  was 
a  little  different,  then  we  credit  the 
increase  to  that  factor.  And  so  it 
goes  through  the  whole  list;  we  look 
at  one  factor  and  forget  about  all 
the  others. 

We  have  in  mind  a  farmer  who  has 
this  year  secured  a  very  good  yield 
of  corn.  Shallow  cultivation  was  the 
reason,  he  says.  But  his  field  of  good 
corn  is  on  bottom  land  near  the  river 
where  it  is  only  a  few  feet  to  water. 
May  that  not  have  had  something  to 
do  with  his  success?  Other  fields  of 
corn  cultivated  shallow  failed  on 
higher  ground.  Shallow  cultivation 
for  corn  we  believe  to  be  best,  of 
course,  and  this  is  not  a  "knock" 
thereon.  Our  point  is  that  we  should 
be  careful  about  giving  too  much 
importance  to  one  factor  when  other 
factors  are  involved. 

In  a  county  newspaper  from  a 
northern  Nebraska  county  we  read  of 
a  farmer  who  has  a  field  of  corn  rather 
above  the  average  for  his  immediate 
neighborhood;  the  difference  is  at- 
tributed wholly  to  the  time  the  ground 
was  plowed.  Maybe  that  explains  it 
all.  We  don't  say  it  doesn't,  but  we 
wouldn't  be  sure  of  it  until  the  past 
history  of  the  field  was  compared 
with  other  fields. 

A  dry  land  experimenter,  now  gone 
to  another  continent  to  demonstrate 
dry  farming  methods,  once  grew  crops 
in  a  western  state  that  were  the 
marvel  of  all  who  came  to  see.  The 
methods  of  soil  tillage  he  used  re- 
ceived all  the  credit,  except  from  a 
few  observing  ones  who  uoted  that 
the  plats  that  grew  such  big  crops 
were  situated  in  a  swale  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  slope,  and  that  the  run-off 
water  from  a  large  area  of  prairie  was 
concentrated  on  the  cultivated  land. 

So  many  factors  affect  the  size  of 
the  crop.  The  moisture  removed  by 
the  previous  crop,  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, the  condition  in  which  the  pre- 
vious crop  left  the  soil  as  regards 
texture  and  fertility,  previous  manur- 
ing, the  method  of  preparing  the 
seedbed,  methods  of  cultivation,  dif- 
ferences in  rainfall  and  water  supply 
(even  between  fields  only  a  short 
distance  apart) — all  these  things  in- 
fluence the  success  of  a  crop.  We 
can  be  sure  of  the  weight  to  assign 
to  any  one  factor  in  the  final  result 
only  when  all  the  other  factors  affect- 
ing the  crop  are  the  same.  To  get 
a  fair  comparison,  therefore,  two 
methods  must  be  tried  side  by  side; 
results  are  not  conclusive  when  they 
are  tried  in  different  fields. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  that 
farmers  should  observe  carefully  the 
effect  of  different  methods,  but  until 
everything  has  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  nearly  as  can  be  we 
should  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  one  thing  is  responsible 
for  either  failure  or  success.  Mind, 
we  do  not  say  that  a  difference  in  one 
factor  will  not  make  a  difference  in 
the  results,  a  difference  as  great  as 
that  between  success  and  failure;  we 
are  only  cautioning  against  assigning 
any  such  difference  to  one  factor  in 
crop  production  until  we  are  sure  that 
other  conditions  were  equal. 
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Crop  Rotation  Results 

By  T.  A.  KIESSELBACH,  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 


I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  reading  from  time  to  time  in  your 
columns  the  experiences  of  practical 
farmers  with  crop  rotation  and  the 
use  of  manure  in  Nebraska.  I  thought 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  your  readers 
to  learn  what  conditions  are  met  with 
in  other  states.  While  attending  the 
National  Corn  Exposition,  both  in 
1912  and  1913,  I  took  occasion  to  study 
carefully  the  educational  exhibits 
made  by  a  number  of  experiment 
stations  in  the  older  states,  and  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  soil  fertility  problems  there. 
Part  of  the  results  graphically  illus- 
trated at  the  1912  show  are  recorded 
here  for  the  benefit  of  Nebraskans. 

1.  At  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
'   tion  definite  crop  rotations  have  been 

carried  on  for  twenty-two  years  with 
I  the  following  results: 

(a)  On  land  growing  corn  continu- 
ously, without  fertilizers,  tht  average 

(  yield  for  the  last  five  years  was  6.2 
busjjels  to  the  acre. 

(b)  Land  that  has  grown  corn  con- 
tinuously, but  to   which    seven  and 

t  one-half  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre 
has   been   added   annually,   gave  an 
J  average  yield  for  the  last  five  years 
I  of  26.5  bushels  to  the  acre. 

(c)  In  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat 
:   and    clover,    without    fertilizer,  the 

last  three  crops  of  corn  averaged  38 
>  bushels. 

(d)  In  a  rotation  of  coin,  wheat 
and  clover,  with  seven  and  one-half 

I  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  annually, 
the  average  yield  of  the  last  three 
I  crops  of  corn  was  49.9  bushels. 

2.  At  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta- 
t  tion  a  series  of  crop  rotations  have 
i  been  carried  on  for  seventeen  years, 
j  with  these  results: 

I  .   (a)  On  land  that  has  grown  corn 
i  continuously    for    thirty-three  years 
without  fertilizer  or  manure,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  the  last  six  crops  was 
'  26  bushels  to  the  acre. 

(b)  On  land  that  has  grown  corn 

I  continuously  for  seventeen  years 
without  fertilizer  or  manure,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  the  last  six  crops  was 
35  bushels. 

(c)  In  a  three-year  rotation  of  corn, 
|  oats  and  clover,  without  fertilizer  or 

manure,  the  average  yield  of  the  last 

I I  six  crops  of  corn  was  61  bushels. 

(d)  In  a  three  year  rotation  of  corn, 
[oats  and  clover,  with  manure,  the 
*  average  yield  of  the  last  six  crops 
j  of  corn  was  76  bushels. 

(e)  To  a  half  dozen  different  fields, 
■  where  the  rotation  of  crops  was  the 
4  same  as  above,  the  various  mineral 
I  fertilizers  were  applied.  The  field  to 
I  which  limestone,  phosphorus  and  po- 
tassium were  applied,  in  addition  to 

{ barnyard  manure,  gave  the  highest 
|  yield,  namely  94  bushels  to  the  acre. 

3.  For  twenty  years  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station  has  carried  on 
■rotation  and  fertilizer  experiments 
with  wheat.    We  quote  the  results: 

(a)  On  land  that  has  grown  wheat 
continuously,  without  manure,  the 
average  yield  has  been  15.6  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

(b)  On  land  that  has  grown  wheat 
continuously,  with  manure,  the  aver- 
age yield  has  be'en  21  bushels. 

(c)  In  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats  and 
[wheat,  without  manure,  the  average 
r  yield  of  the  wheat  crops  has  been 

16.5  bushels. 

(d)  In  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  with  manure,  the  average  yield 
of  wheat  crops  has  been  23.9  bushels. 

(e)  In  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  clover,  without  manure, 
the  average  yield  of  the  wheat  crops 
has  been  19.8  bushels. 

(f)  In  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  clover,  with  manure,  the 
average  yield  of  the  wheat  crops 
las  been  27.3  bushels. 

4  At  the  Massachusetts  station, 
where  eleven  systems  of  fertilization 
lave  been  under  test,  corn  receiving 
io  fertilizer  or  manure  yielded  only 
).7  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  where 
six  tons  of  barnyard  manure  was 
idded  the  yield  was  90.4  bushels  to 
he  acre. 

5.  At  the  Ohio  station  certain  plats 
)f  ground  had  been  continuously 
reated  in  a  definite  way  previous  to 
909.  The  results  of  greatest  interest 
o  Nebraska  farmers  up  to  that  time 
ollow: 

(a)  On  land  growing  corn  continu- 
•usly  the  average  yield  th^  last  five 
ears  was  10.43  bushels  to  the  acre. 

(b)  On  land  growing  corn  continu- 
ously, with  manure,  the  average  yield 


of  corn  the  last  five  years  was  34.62 
bushels. 

(c)  In  a  five-year  rotation  includ- 
ing clover,  without  manure,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  the  last  five  corn  crops 
was  31.04  bushels. 

(d)  In  a  five-year  rotation  includ- 
ing clover,  with  manure,  the  average 
yield  of  the  last  five  corn  crops  was 
59.75  bushels. 

In  Nebraska  we  have  more  difficulty 
with  the  systematic  use  of  clover, 
alfalfa  and  other  legumes  in  crop 
rotations  than  is  experienced  in  more 
humid  states.  A  relatively  low  rain- 
fall, and  a  high  evaporation  rate, 
frequently  interfere  in  securing  a 
stand,  and  later,  in  the  case  of  alfalfa, 
leave  the  ground  abnormally  dry  for 
the  following  crops.  The  past  three 
years  have  been  especially  severe  in 
that  respect. 

It  has  been  discouraging  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  to  seed 
clover  with  wheat  in  the  spring;  also 
to  break  up  alfalfa  sod  for  other 
crops.  In  seasons  when  the  rainfall 
has  been  quite  plentiful,  however, 
successful  stands  of  clover  have  been 
secured  with  wheat,  and  large  in- 
creases have  been  noted  in  the  yields 
of  crops  on  clover  and  alfalfa  sod. 

We  must  be  careful  in  deciding 
upon  a  system  of  farm  management 
not  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  one 
or  two  years'  results.  The  results  of 
a- long  series  of  years  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  If  this  is  done, 
we  shall  certainly  not  dispense  with 
the  growing  of  alfalfa  and  clover  in 
crop  rotation  in  eastern  Nebraska. 
Experience  teaches  that  this  is  one 
of  the  essential  means  of  retaining 
a  permanent  soil  fertility. 

Inquiries  are  often  made  regarding 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  on 
Nebraska  soil.  Although  investiga- 
tions and  experience  along  this  line 
have  been  rather  meager  in  this  state, 
nevertheless  we  are  quite  safe  in 
saying  that  in  general  such  fertilizers 
are  not  profitable  in  Nebraska  at  this 


time.  The  resulting  increases  in 
yields  are  not  sufficient,  as  a  rule, 
to  more  than  pay  for  the  application 
of  the  fertilizers.  The  proper  use  of 
barnyard  manure,  on  the  other  hand, 
nearly  always  pays. 


PROGUESS  IN  SIOUX  COUNTY 

While  the  Sioux  county  fair  is  not 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  it  has 
back  of  it  the  forces  thai  insure  a 
safe  growth  and  a  larger  measure  of 
success  with  each  succeeding  year. 
Harrison  is  the  county  seac  and  the 
place  where  the  fair  is  held.  The 
dates  this  year  were  September  11, 
12  and  13.  The  exhibits  consisted  of 
a  very  creditable  collection  of  the 
products  that  are  grown  there. 

Neither  the  exhibits  nor  the  amuse- 
ments are  the  only  measure  of  the 
success  of  a  county  fair.  In  a  com- 
paratively new  and  thinly  populated 
county  as  Sioux,  the  important  fea- 
ture is  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
the  people  to  get  together  for  a  social 
reunion.  Living  in  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  the  state,  the  people 
of  Sioux  county  feel  almost  detached 
from  Nebraska.  But  they  are  a  very 
important  part  of  the  state  and  as 
the  years  go  by  that  importance  must 
be  felt  more  and  more. 

There  has  never  been  a  real  boom 
in  this  county.  Comparatively  few  of 
the  hundreds  of  eastern  farmers  that 
took  up  the  cheap  lands  of  western 
Nebraska,  only  to  be  driven  out  be- 
cause they  did  not  adapt  themselves 
to  the  conditions,  landed  in  Sioux 
county.  However,  the  majority  who 
did  go  stayed,  and  today  they  are 
well-to-do  and  prosperous.  They  have 
reared  families  under  conditions  that 
are  conducive  to  the  best  morals  and 
have  found  success  in  no  small  meas- 
ure. Then  came  the  Kinkaiders. 
There  are  hundreds  of  them  in  Sioux 
county.  A  section  of  land  is  a  very 
satisfactory  present  there,  and  the 
Kinkaiders  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  one. 

Sioux  county  is  passing  through  a 
period  of  rapid  development  at  the 
present  time.  The  land  produces  quite 
abundant  crops  of  small  grain,  pota- 
toes, alfalfa  and  corn  for  silage.  The 
silo  is  just  arriving  and  after  it  will 
follow  an  increase  in  dairying,  which 


has  aheady  made  a  good  start.  There 
are  four  stations  in  Harrison  buying 
butterfat  at  the  present  time.  The 
first  big  enterprise  in  northwestern 
Nebraska  was  the  raising  of  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  on  the  range.  But 
now  there  is  practically  no  govern- 
ment range,  and  the  rancher  who 
operated  on  a  very  large  scale  has 
been  obliged  to  restrict  his  operations 
and  make  way  for  the  man  with  the 
plow.  The  people  of  Sioux  county 
are  enterprising  and  contented.  1 
found  none  that  wanted  to  sell  out  or 
move  away,  and  that  is  a  healthy 
sign.  S.  R.  McKELVIE. 


NEBKASKAN  IN  MONTANA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  commercial 
club  of  Ekalaka,  Montana,  all  former 
Nebraska  people  that  had  a  means  of 
going  attended  the  fair  at  that  place 
on  September  4.  That  was  Nebraska 
day.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  were 
all  Nebraskans. 

There  was  a  banquet  at  noon, 
followed  by  a  lecture  on  dry  farming 
by  a  representative  from  the  Montana 
Experiment  Station.  He  urged  very 
strongly  the  necessity  of  the  silo  as 
a  means  of  enriching  the  farmer  in 
the  semi-arid  sections.  He  also  advo- 
cated diversified  farming,  summer 
tilling  and  rotation  of  crops._  To 
masy  this  was  a  repetition  of  some- 
thing that  they  had  heard  before,  but 
to  others  it  was  new. 

Some  crops  here,  especially  the 
small  grains,  are  seldom  equalled, 
even  in  Nebraska.  Potatoes  and  truck 
do  exceptionally  well  in  any  ordinary 
year;  potatoes  have  yielded  as  high 
as  400  bushels  to  the  acre  without 
irrigation.  Of  course  the  average  is 
lower  than  that. 

This  country  needs  more  progres- 
sive farmers  with  funds  to  stock  their 
land  and  a  determination  to  win.  Too 
many  still  follow  the  happy-go-lucky 
methods,  and  others  are  here  merely 
to  win  a  home  and  do  not  try  to 
improve  the  land.  Homesteads  can 
still  be  secured  under  the  three-year 
law,  and  land  can  still  be  bought 
cheaply.  However,  it  won't  last  much 
longer.  HENRY  HFGBERG. 

Custer  county,  Montana. 


Cleaner  than  the  Cracker  Barrel 


L-.W  SODA 


Crackers 

No  more  ordinary  "bulk"  crackers  for 
you!  Pass  right  by  the  dusty,  handled, 
open  barrel  next  the  kerosene  can  and  say,  "I 
want  Sunshine  L-W  Sodas — the  big  25c  box." 

Then  you'll  get  your  crackers  fresh,  crisp  and  flaky. 
Then  you'll  get  the  big,  triple-sealed  package  that 
keeps  the  delicious  flavor  in  and  dust,  odors  and 
moisture  out  At  your  grocer's. 

JoO  SENILES 
I^ISCUIT  (jOMPANY 

Bakers  of  Sunshine 
Biscuits 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (In  advance)  $1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  If  date  is  not  changed 
w  ithin  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
lit .  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the   time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read 
Ing  columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


What  we  have  said  in 

Striking  another  editorial  on 
(he  Average,  this  page  about  equip- 
ping for  irrigation  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  other  phases 
cf  farming.  A  more  settled  agricul- 
ture is  needed.  There  should  be  less 
rackless  spending  and  boosting  when 
crops  are  good — which  would  very 
naturally  result  in  less  depression 
when  crops  are  poor.  In  seasons  of 
good  crops  farmers  are  coaxed  to 
spend  their  money  freely  as  though 
crops  would  always  be  good;  then 
when  dry  seasons,  or  other  adverse 
conditions,  come  the  reserve  to  meet 
them  is  inadequate. 

Dry  years  and  wet  years,  good 
seasons  and  bad,  have  come  and 
gone,  sometimes  singly  and  some- 
times in  cycles,  since  Joseph  cornered 
the  wheat  supply  of  Egypt.  So  far  as 
anyone  knows  it  will  be  exactly  the 
same  in  the  future.  If  this  fact  could 
be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  farmers, 
business  men,  indeed  everybody,  it 
would  prevent  recklessness  in  good 
years  and  depression  in  bad. 

We  need  more  thrift.  In  good  sea- 
sons we  should  not  spend  all  we 
make,  but  should  save  something  for 
future  bad  seasons.  The  example  of 
the  busy  bee  may  well  be  emulated 
in  that  respect.  Happy  is  the  farmer 
who  in  a  bad  year  has  a  cribful  of 
corn  and  grain  in  his  bins  upon  which 
to  rely.  The  trouble  is  that  when 
we  have  a  big  crop  it  is  all  unloaded 
within  a  few  months,  and  then  when 
short  crops  come  farmers  are  with- 
out a  reserve. 

Rapid  selling  of  crops  in  a  good 
season  depresses  prices,  and  when 
short  crops  send  prices  up,  farmers 
have  little  to  sell.  Speculators  do 
the  leveling,  and  charge  us  roundly 
for  their  part.  We  need  to  strike  an 
average  in  agriculture;  to  keep  a  part 
of  each  large  crop  to  piece  out  short 
crops.  Such  a  course  would  not  only 
be  better  for  farmers,  but  for  busi- 
ness men  as  well.  The  men  who 
direct  the  great  industrial  enterprises 
of  the  country,  and  who  often  urge 
farmers  to  spend  their  money  freely 
when  crops  are  good,  ought  to  see 
that  they  would  be  vastly  better  off 
if  farmers  held  to  a  steady  average 
in  their  expenditures. 

The  tenant  farmer  whose  rent  is 
raised  when  a  series  of  good  years 
come,  and  the  farmer  who  must  sell 
his  crops  in  good  years  to  pay  urgent 
bills,  may  find  it  difficult  to  practice 
the  thrift  of  which  we  speak.  But  if 
'hey  could  once  get  even  arid  a  little 
nhead,  wouldn't  it  be  just  as  easy  to 
keep  ahead  as  to  lag  behind?  One 
ot  the  purposes  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  is  to  help  farmers  to  get  ahead 


and  keep  ahead;  it  is  a  worthy  pur- 
pose. Striking  an  average  in  farming 
would  give  us  a  more  stable  agriculture 
and  a  more  prosperous  country. 


A  good  farmer  friend  in 
Debating     Saunders    county  writes 

Clubs.  that  the  people  of  his 
neighborhood  have  organ- 
ized a  debating  club  and  desire  to 
have  suggested  to  them  some  subjects 
for  debate  and  discussion.  Before 
giving  any  specific  subjects  we  should 
like  to  free  our  mind  of  a  few 
general  thoughts  on  debating. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subjects 
should  be  serious  and  worth  while. 
The  relative  destructiveness  of  fire 
and  water,  and  the  mightiness  of  the 
pen  and  sword,  haven't  much  to  do 
with  the  settlement  of  present-day 
problems.  All  such  hackneyed  and 
immaterial  subjects  should  be  barred 
at  the  outset.  Frivolous  and  humorous 
subjects  should  also  be  placed  under 
the  ban,  except  possibly  once  a  year, 
when  it  is  desired  to  loosen  up  and 
have  some  wholesome  fun.  Then  the 
subject,  "Resolved,  That  there  is  more 
nourishment  in  the  hole  of  a  doughnut 
than  in  the  odor  of  limburger  cheese," 
or  something  equally  as  ridiculous, 
may  give  added  zest  to  the  work  of 
the  club  and  cause  much  innocent 
merriment.  But  that  sort  of  thing 
can  easily  be  overdone,  and  it  should 
not  be  indulged  in  often. 

In  the  second  place,  the  subjects 
chosen  should  be  ones  that  will  re- 
quire diligent  study  in  the  preparation 
of  the  debate.  Only  through  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  of  that  kind  does 
debating  broaden  the  horizon  of  the 
debaters  and  their  hearers.  To  use 
in  debate  only  the  arguments  with 
which  the  debaters  were  previously 
familiar,  and  which  are  well  known 
to  almost  everyone,  does  not  broaden 
or  enlighten.  The  only  value  in  de- 
bating where  little  or  no  study  has 
been  given  the  subject  is  to  give 
training  in  public  speaking,  and  that 
can  be  secured  as  well  when  the 
speakers  have  something  worth  while 
to  say. 

Although  the  subjects  should"  be 
serious  and  deep  enough  to  require 
study,  yet  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  information  and 
data.  No  subject  chould  be  chosen  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
data  from  local  sources  or  near-by 
libraries,  or  by  drawing  upon  the 
state  or  government  officials  for  sta- 
tistical publications.  In  the  country, 
debating  clubs  are  often  handicapped 
by  lack  of  reference  material  and 
libraries.  Near  the  larger  towns  the 
libraries  there  may  be  drawn  upon. 
County  traveling  libraries  would  help 
this  situation  immensely. 

Where  no  public  library  is  near, 
the  secretary  of  the  state  library 
commission,  Lincoln,  will  be  glad  to 
assist  with-  books.  The  Nebraska 
Legislative  Rerefence  Bureau,  with 
headquarters  at  Lincoln,  is  also  in  a 
position  to  furnish  data  on  many 
public  questions,  especially  in  regard 
to  state  affairs.  The  subjects  for 
debate  should  be  selected  long  enough 
ahead  to  give  the  debaters  time  to 
gather  information  from  near  and 
distant  sources.  In  preparing  the 
program  for  the  stason,  therefore,  the 
easier  subjects  should  be  placed  first, 
and  those  requiring  the  greatest 
amount  of  study  and  preparation 
toward  the  close  of  the  season. 
#  *  * 
Public  questions  furnish 
Subjects  a  wealth  of  good  sub- 
for  Debate,  jects  for  debating.  The 
tariff  question,  taxation, 
rural  credit  and  banking,  co-operation 
in  buying  and  selling,  trust  control, 
the  short  ballot,  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  the  recall  of  public  offi- 
cials, state  or  national  aid  in  building 
highways,  consolidation  of  rural 
schools,  the  money  question  —  all 
these  and  others  may  be  used. 

These  questions  can  be  variously 
stated.  On  the  tariff,  the  question 
may  be  "Resolved,  That  protection 
promotes  prosperity,"  "Resolved,  That 
tariff  duties  should  be  levied  for  reve- 
nue only,"  or  "Resolved,  That  free 
trade  as  a  national  policy  is  superior 
to  either  protection  or  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only."  In  debating  taxation 
the  subject  may  be  stated  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways;  a  good  one  would 
be  "Resolved,  That  farmers  would  be 
benefited  by  abolishing  the  tax  on 
personal  property  and  improvements 
on  and  in  land."  Or  to  put  the  affirm- 
ative on  the  other  side,  the  question 
could  be  stated  conversely. 

"Resolved,    That    farmers    in  Ne- 


braska should  establish  co-operative 
banks  similar  to  the  Raiffeisen  banks 
in  Germany"  would  make  a  lively 
debate.  "Resolved,  That  the  trusts 
should  be  regulated  rather  than  de- 
stroyed," or  the  converse,  "Resolved, 
That  the  trusts  should  be  abolished," 
would  bring  the  trust  question 
squarely  up  to  the  debaters.  A  good 
subject  to  precede  these,  however, 
would  be  "Resolved,  That  combina- 
tions and  monopolies  are  natural,"  or 
"Resolved,  That  monopolies  are  the 
result  of  special  privileges." 

On  through  the  list  we  have  given, 
the  subjects  can  be  stated  to  suit  the 
persons  who  are  to  present  the  debate. 
It  is  a  good  thing,  too,  for  persons  to 
have  to  debate  on  the  side  of  a  ques- 
tion with  which  they  do  not  agree  at 
the  outset;  nothing  else  makes  more 
rapidly  or  surely  for  open-mindedness. 

Agricultural  subjects  may  be  used 
a  part  of  the  time,  but  they  do  not 
usually  afford  as  good  material  for 
debate  as  public  questions,  for  the 
reason  that  no  system  of  farm  man- 
agement is  the  best  for  all  farmers. 
Valuable  material  for  discussion  is 
afforded,  however,  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. Such  questions  as  the  use 
of  clover  or  alfalfa  for  crop  rotation, 
keeping  dairy  or  beef  cattle,  the  use 
of  tractors  in  plowing  and  other  farm 
work,  and  many  other  questions  may 
be  discussed  with  profit. 

A  good  question,  and  one  that  is 
debatable,  is  "Resolved,  That  soil  fer- 
tility can  (or  cannot)  be  maintained 
without  livestock."  The  question, 
"Resolved,  That  every  farmer  with 
sufficient  livestock  may  profitably  own 
a  silo,"  would  give  information  on  a 
very  live  subject.  And  so  on  through 
a  long  list  of  matters  of  interest  to 
farmers  there  are  subjects  and  sub- 
jects for  debate  and  discussion. 

We  wish  that  many  debating  clubs 
might  be  organized  in  Nebraska,  and 
that  farmers'  organizations  already 
formed,  like  the  locals  of  the  Grange 
and  the  Farmers'  Union,  might  devote 
some  of  their  time  to  debating.  It 
propagates  information,  and  trains 
the  debaters  in  public  speaking,  both 
of  which  are  highly  desirable. 


The  dry  season  has  re- 
Irrigatioii    vived    irrigation    talk  in 

Revival.  Nebraska.  New  projects 
are  being  discussed  with 
enthusiasm  in  localities  where  irriga- 
tion has  not  received  much  attention 
before.  At  Minden  recently  a  public 
meeting  was  held  to  consider  the 
question  of  artificially  watering  the 
level  lands  of  Kearney  county. 
Scores  of  farmers  are  studying  pump 
irrigation. 

All  this  reminds  us  of  the  agitation 
nineteen  years  ago  following  the  great 
drouth  of  1894.  Dozens  of  ditches 
were  projected  that  year,  and  some  of 
them  were  built.  Along  the  Platte 
valley  from  North  Platte  eastward 
you  will  find  them  now,  fallen  into 
disuse  and  overgrown  with  weeds. 
Will  others  be  constructed  to  meet  the 
same  fate?  And  will  pumping  plants 
be  installed  only  to  rust  out? 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure — the 
climate  is  not  changing.  Dry  and  wet 
cycles  have  come  and  gone  since 
weather  records  have  been  kept,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  not  continue  to  do  so.  Ne- 
braska has  not  gone  dry  permanently. 
The  turn  may  come  next  year.  General 
realization  of  these  facts  would  give 
us  a  more  settled  agriculture,  and 
prevent  the  hysteria  that  now  seizes 
farming  communities  both  in  good 
and  bad  years. 

We  say  these  things  not  to  dis- 
courage irrigation  where  it  is  likely 
to  be  profitable,  but  to  prevent,  inso- 
far as  we  have  any  influence,  the 
waste  of  money  on  irrigation  projects 
and  equipment  to  fall  into  decay. 
Pefore  going  intc  irrigation  each 
farmer  should  look  back  over  the  past 
twenty  years  and  ask  himself  whether 
or  not  irrigation  during  that  time 
would  have  paid  him,  one  year  with 
another.  That  should  settle  the 
matter  right. 

Such  a  look  into  the  past  should 
show,  too,  just  about  how  much  irriga- 
tion is  likely  to  be  profitable.  In  some 
seasons  only  a  little  is  needed,  and 
maybe  none  at  all.  In  such  cases  a 
lug  plant  or  project  capable  of  fur- 
nishing water  enough  for  a  very  dry 
year  would  not  be  used  to  its  capacity 
often  enough  to  make  it  profitable. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  a  series  ot 
vears  will  prevent  over-investment  in 
irrigation,  and  when  good  seasons 
come  will  prompt  the  maintenance 
of  the  project  or  equipment  for  future 
dry  years. 


Church  going  depends 
Roads  very  largely  upon  the 
t<5  Church,   condition  of  the  roads.  A 

good  trans -continental 
road  will  serve  as  a  pattern  to  raise 
the  standard  of  all  roads.  These  are 
the  arguments  used  by  an  association 
that  is  striving  to  raise  funds  with 
which  to  construct  a  paved  road  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  It  insists  that  every 
minister  and  priest  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  enterprise.  Admitting 
for  the  time  that  a  fancy  cross- 
country road  would  result  in  the 
general  road  improvement  predicted 
by  enthusiasts  (which  it  probably 
wouldn't),  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
making  the  roads  better  would  greatly 
affect  church  going.  We  can  remem- 
ber when  country  roads  in  Nebraska 
were  not  so  good  as  they  are  today; 
then  country  churches  flourished 
where  they  now  decay.  Indeed  it 
seems  that  the  better  the  roads  the 
more  likely  people  are  to  take  a  spin 
in  the  auto  rather  than  go  to  church. 
Nevertheless  we  are  not  going  to 
work  against  good  roads — generalized 
good  roads. 


The   law   granting  state 
Robbing     aid  to  certain  high  schools 

Peter.  to  help  them  maintain 
courses  in  agriculture, 
manual  training  and  domestic  science 
is  unfair.  Our  readers  will  recall 
that  we  have  said  this  before,  but  we 
trust  that  to  the  majority  of  them 
we  have  made  our  position  clearer 
than  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Woods  of  Clay 
county,  whose  communication  on  this 
subject  is  published  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Woods  seems  to  think  that  we 
"have  it  in  for  the  town  school,"  and 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  high  schools.  That 
is  not  our  attitude  at  all.  We  have 
no  grudge  against  the  town  school  so 
long  as  it  pays  its  own  way,  and  no 
objection  to  the  teaching  therein  of 
agriculture,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science.  What  we  object  to 
is  taxing  the  whole  state  to  aid  a  few 
strong  high  schools  to  offer  these 
advantages  to  their  students.  The 
fact  that  the  high  school  near  Mr. 
Woods  has  included  agriculture  iu 
its  course  of  study  for  three  years 
shows  that  it  can  be  done  without' 
state  aid. 

The  argument  that  these  state-aid 
high  schools  will  train  teachers  to 
teach  in  rural  schools,  while  the  best 
argument  for  the  law,  is  not  sound. 
Tf  the  subsidized  schools  were  free 
fo  all  prospective  teachers  that  came, 
the  argument  would  have  weight;  but 
because  no  student  from  outside  a 
subsidized  district  can  attend  a  state- 
aid  high  school  without  tuition  being 
paid,  the  sum  paid  by  the  state  is 
distinctly  a  local  subsidy. 

Moreover,  a  large  number  of  the 
students  who  take  these  courses  will 
not  become  teachers  at  all.  Mr.  Woods 
shows  that  a  good  many  who  take 
agriculture  in  the  high  school  near 
him  go  into  farming.  And  even  those 
who  teach  are  paid  for  it;  the  district 
in  which  they  are  educated  should 
be  as  much  interested  in  training 
teachers  without  a  state  subsidy  as 
in  training  clerks.  The  law  is  unfair 
because  it  taxes  the  whole  state  to 
enable  a  few  strong  schools  to  offer 
better  advantages  to  their  students. 

We  know  there  are  some  who  hope 
to  see  the  appropriation  made  large 
enough  to  subsidize  all  the  schools 
in  the  state.  Supposing  that  should 
come  about,  what  would  be  gained? 
Unless  each  district  received  a  subsidy 
in  proportion  to  the  state  taxes  it  paid 
the  division  would  be  unfair;  and  if 
each  district  did  receive  a  subsidy  in 
proportion  to  the  state  taxes  it  paid, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  having  the 
tax  for  the  subsidy  go  to  the  state 
treasury  and  back? 

A  good  many  persons  are  enthusi- 
astic over  this  state-aid  law,  because 
<hey  see  that  it  will  afford  instruction 
in  agriculture  to  more  students  than 
before;  but  they  overlook  the  obvious 
fact  that  all  this  is  at  the  expense  of 
a  large  number  who  will  be  unable  to 
enjoy  the  advantages.  It  is  another 
illustration  of  young  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
theory  that  to  develop  a  few  tine 
American  beauty  roses  a  great  many 
buds  must  be  nipped. 

Finally  Mr.  Woods  suggests  that 
we  have  mislead  our  readers  by  say- 
ing that  rural  schools  can  benefit 
from  this  law  to  the  extent  of  a  paltry 
$50  a  year  only  by  surrendering  to  a 
town  schools.  Here  is  the  language 
of  the  law:  "Such  state  aid  to  sain 
associated  rural  school  shall  be 
granted  only  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent  of  the 
central  school  with  which  said  rural 
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school  is  associated,  in  addition  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  county  super- 
intendent." Our  readers  can  judge 
whether  or  not  the  rural  school  would 
not  have  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  town 
school  with  which  it  was  associated. 

We  oppose  this  law,  because,  as  we 
have  said,  it  is  unfair  to  tax  all  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few,  and  we  believe 
that  in  our  position  we  are  supported 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  farmers 
of  Nebraska  who  do  not  live  within 
one  of  the  subsidized  districts. 


Currency  revision  follows 
Currency  close  upon  tariff  revision. 
Revision.  The  new  currency  bill  is 
half  way  to  the  statute 
book.  After  only  ten  days  of  discus- 
sion in  the  house  of  representatives 
the  measure  was  passed  in  that  body 
on  the  18th  by  a  vote  of  286  to  84. 
Twenty-four  republicans  and  fourteen 
progressives  joined  in  the  affirmative 
vote.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  called 
a  strictly  partisan  measure. 

The  departure  from  the  present 
system  is  a  radical  one.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  country  shall  be 
divided  into  as  many  districts  as  are 
deemed  necessary,  and  that  in  each 
district  there  shall  be  a  federal  re- 
serve bank.  Each  national  bank 
must  be  a  stockholder  in  the  federal 
reserve  bank  in  its  district.  Member- 
ship with  state  banks  is  optional. 
Member  banks  must  keep  all  reserves 
not  held  in  their  own  vaults  in  the 
federal  reserve  banks  of  their  respec- 
tive districts. 

A  plan  is  provided  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  present  national  bank 
notes.  In  their  place  will  be  issued 
circulating  notes  based  upon  sound 
commercial  paper  and  redeemable  in 
gold  or  lawful  money.  The  whole 
organization  is  to  be  controlled  by 
the  federal  reserve  board,  consisting 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
secretary  of  agriculture,  the  controller 
of  the  currency  and  four  members 
appointed  by  the  president.  In  addi- 
tion a  federal  advisory  council  com- 
posed of  one  banker  from  each  reserve 
district  is  provided  for,  but  this  latter 
body  has  only  advisory  powers. 

One  important  effect  of  the  bill,  if 
it  becomes  law,  will  be  to  prevent  the 
piling  up  in  New  York  of  the  bank 
reserves  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
thing  that  is  causing  the  big  eastern 
bankers  to  object  to  the  bill  so  strenu- 
ously. When  mobilized  in  the  reserve 
banks  the  reserves  will  always  be 
available. 

The  other  important  feature  of  the 
plan  is  the  elasticity  it  provides  in 
credit  and  the  currency.  By  re- 
discounting  commercial  paper,  and 
issuing  circulating  notes  thereon,  the 
amount  of  bank  credit  and  circulating 
medium  may  be  expanded,  and  then 
contracted  when  the  need  for  more 
exchange  medium  has  passed.  The 
plan  by  which  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, however,  is  arbitrary  rather 
than  natural,  and  has  possibilities  of 
serious  results. 

The  bill  does  not  embody  a  scien- 
tific system  of  banking  and  currency, 
but  it  may  be  considered  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  scientific  plan  that  the 
country  will  accept  at  this  time. 


SNOW  IN  HARVEST  TIME 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  just 
read  some  clippings  from  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  about  the  dry  weather 
in  that  state.  I  was  quite  interested, 
as  I  used  to  live  there  and  saw  a 
year  or  two  of  dry  weather  myself. 
I  am  now  living  in  western  Canada 
and  would  like  to  have  your  readers 
know  something  of  the  conditions 
here. 

This  is  my  tenth  summer  in  sunny 
Alberta,  and  I  have  only  seen  one 
year  when  we  didn't  get  plenty  of 
rain.  In  fact,  there  has  been  only  one 
dry  year  during  the  last  eighteen.  I 
am  speaking  of  conditions  in  the 
foothills.  It  is  drier  on  the  prairie. 
I  do  not  think  the  thermometer  has 
reached  80  degrees  in  the  shade  this 
year,  and  the  temperature  has  been 
about  normal.  It  registers  65  to  70 
degrees  on  our  hot  days  and  drops 
to  45  or  55  during  the  nights.  From 
our  porch  we  can  see  nearly  fifty 
miles  to  the  east  over  the  prairie,  or 
we  can  go  up  in  the  west  field  and 
see  the  snow-covered  mountains. 

We  are  watching  the  clouds  pretty 
closely  this  year  and  every  time  it 
sprinkles  we  are  afraid  it  will  rain. 
You  will  wonder  why,  but  two  years 
ago  I  had  wheat  that  would  have 
yielded  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  had 
it  ripened.  On  September  22  a  snow 
storm  came,  and   I  had  to  cut  the 


wheat  one  way  after  the  snow  went 
off.  I  sold  the  wheat  in  the  shock 
for  about  $1.25  per  ton.  Last  year  I 
finished  harvesting  September  19,  and 
it  was  snowing  on  the  morning  of 
September  21.  I  cut  the  wheat  rather 
green,  too. 

It  has  been  drier  this  year,  but  I 
will  give  $100  to  anyone  that  will 
send  me  a  week  of  weather  before 
September  25  that  is  100  degrees  in 
the  shade,  and  a  hot  wind  with  it.  My 
wheat  comes  nearly  to  my  shoulders 
and  is  beginning  to  fill.  If  it  fills 
and  ripens  well  it  should  make  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  But  that  Sep- 
tember snow  storm  is  a  terror  to  us 
and  sometimes  it  is  as  bad  as  a  hot 
wind.  In  1907  eighteen  inches  fell 
on  September  10. 

We  have  been  eating  green  peas 
and  new  potatoes  for  almost  two 
weeks  and  will  have  green  beans  in 
about  ten  days.  Our  corn  is  nearly 
fifteen  inches  high  and  if  fired  at  all, 
it  is  due  to  the  frost.  The  tomatoes 
are  nearly  as  large  as  whei:  set  out. 
I  put  up  twenty  cakes  of  ice  about 
two  feet  square  and  of  the  same 
thickness  last  winter  and  we  are  now 
consuming  the  fifth  cake.  We  have 
a  lump  in  the  water  pail  all  the 
time.  The  grass  makes  a  wonderful 
growth  here.  I  have  pastured  six 
work  horses  and  during  half  the 
summer  a  cow  and  yearling  calf  in 
a  ten-acre  pasture.  All  this  may 
sound  pretty  good  to  Nebraska  farm- 
ers during  a  dry  year,  but  when  the 
snow  begins  to  fly  about  three  weeks 
before  the  wheat  is  ripe  it  isn't  so 
nice. 

We  attended  the  dry  farming  con- 
gress in  Lethbridge  last  fall  and  I 
coaxed  the  director  of  the  Dominion 
experimental  farm  to  let  me  have  a 
sample  of  early  wheat  that  they 
originated  at  Ottawa.  It  is  growing 
fine  and  will  be  ripe  in  about  ten 
days,  but  as  I  obtained  only  five 
pounds,  it  will  be  some  time  before 
we  get  much  of  a  crop  from  it.  I  be- 
lieve in  studying  conditions  and  tr;w 
ing  new  ideas.  That  is  necessary  jig 
we  want  to  make  a  living.  We  cay( 
afford  to  raise  oats  for  23  cents-  a 
bushel  and  haul  them  sixteen  miles 
to  market.  I  receive  all  the  Dominion 
experimental  farm  reports,  a.od  would 
write  for  those  of  the  United  States 
if  I  thought  it  possible  to  get  them. 

Now  don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  come  to  this  country.  It  may 
sound  nice,  but  I  would  give  a  bushel 
of  wheat  for  a  watermelon  or  a  hand- 
ful of  apples.  As  for  grapes,  I  have 
nearly  forgotten  what  they  are  like, 
and  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1903  that  I 
saw  cider  for  the  last  time. 

RUSH  BAUGHN. 

Alberta,  Canada. 


THE  STATE  AID  LAW 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  for  August  20  you 
take  a  shot  at  the  law  passed  by  the 
ast  legislature  providing  for  state  aid 
in  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  manual 
training  and  home  economics  in  our 
public  schools.  You  assume  to  defend 
the  farmer's  interest,  and  would  have 
him  believe  that  the  law  abuses  him. 
At  the  outset  allow  me  to  3ay  that  I 
am  a  farmer  and  a  reader  of  your 
paper;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
in  the  views  you  have  expvessed  on 
.his  subject. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  pupils  in  our 
state  are  so  situated  that  they  canno: 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  this  law,  but 
to  my  mind  that  is  not  a  good  argu- 
ment against  it.  If  we  were  to  govern 
ourselves  in  all  public  matters  by  such 
argument  we  would  never  make  any 
nrogress.  We  would  simply  stay  in 
he  same  old  rut. 

You  seem  to  have  it  in  for  the  town 
chool.  Now  the  fact  is  that  the  town 
high  school  is  the  place  where  our 
voung  people  are  prepared  to  teach 
in  the  country  schools,  and  if  they 
can  be  so  qualified  that  they  can 
teach  our  country  boys  and  girls  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  the  busi- 
ness they  are  engaged  in,  you  need 
no  longer  worry  about  the  proper 
adjustment  of  this  law. 

The  present  day  slogan  is  "Back  to 
the  farm,"  and  now  you  seem  to  turn 
your  back  on  the  thing  that  would 
not  only  send  the  boy  back  to  the 
farm,  but  would  make  the  boys  and 
girls  efficient  business  men  and 
women,  prosperous  and  contentedly 
happy — the  kind  of  citizens  the  world 
is  calling  for.  That  it  will  do  this  J 
am  reasonably  certain  for  this  reason: 

In  my  locality  there  is  a  high  school 
that  has  been  teaching  agriculture  for 


the  past  three  years  and  to  my  certain 
knowledge  there  have  been  a  number 
of  students  that  never  would  have 
completed  the  high  school  course  had 
it  not  been  for  that  feature  of  the 
course.  Furthermore,  it  has  caused 
them  to  become  so  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  the  principal  business  of  our 
.'ate  that  it  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  them  and  to  the  people  of  their 
community.  I  know  several  boys, 
farmers'  sons,  who  entered  this  school 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation sc  as  to  get  into  business  and 
away  from  the  farm,  who,  by  this 
course  of  study  have  got  interested 
in  the  farm  and  now  propose  to  go 
back  to  the  farm  and  stay. 

You  say  the  law  gives  the  country 
school  a  chance  to  become  a  "tail- 
ender"  to  some  town  school  teaching 
agriculture,  manual  training  and 
home  economics;  and  you  seem  to 
endeavor  to  mislead  your  readers  by 
saying  that  the  law  provides  that 
when  any  rural  school  shall  become 
associated  with  a  state  high  school 
and  conducts  its  affairs  in  just  the 
way  prescribed  by  the  state  super- 
intendent and  the  superintendent  of 
the  subsidized  school  to  which  it  is 
joined,  it  may  draw  from  the  state 
aid  fund  the  princely  sum  of  $50  a 
year. 

You  use  the  phrase  "surrender  to 
some  town  school;"  by  so  doing  you 
misinterpret  the  law,  for  the  law  says 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  country 
school  surrendering  any  of  its  affairs 
to  the  high  school  or  to  anyone  else. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  the  rural 
school  to  be  entitled  to  the  $50  state 
aid  shall  follow  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  state  superintend- 
ent. You  could  as  well  say  that  the 
rural  school  surrenders  Its  affairs  to 
the  county  superintendent,  because 
the  law  requires  each  school  to  carry 
on  its  work  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  that  official. 

I  am  not  contending  that  this  law 
is  perfect  in  detail,  but  I  do  say  that 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
if  we  will  get  out  of  the  rut  in  which 
we  have  been  traveling,  it  can  and 
will  be  adjusted  by  future  legisla- 
tures so  that  it  will  perform  a  great 
public  good.  M.  H.  WOODS. 

Clay  Co. 


DISTRIBUTION  THE  PROBLEM 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  resolu- 
tion of  friendly  criticism  passed  by 
the  National  Farmers'  Union  recently 
in  convention  at  Salina,  Kansas, 
against  the  bulletin  service  of  the 
federal  department  of  agriculture  is 
a  plea  for  more  rigid  economy  in 
distribution  and  a  more  practical 
selection  and  discussion  of  agricul- 
tural subjects.  But  the  fundamental 
error  of  the  department  is  in  spend- 
ing all  the  funds  available  on  the 
production  side  of  agriculture  and 
giving  little  or  no  attention  to 
marketing. 

The  man  who  plows  has  his  view- 
point, and  as  the  department  of  agri- 
culture was  organized  to  assist  us, 
cejtainly  we  have  a  right  to  discuss 
its  work,  if,  indeed,  we  should  not 
have  a  voice  in  its  councils.  While 
'he  department  of  agriculture  has 
been  dumping  tons  of  literature  upon 
the  farmer  telling  him  how  to  pro- 
duce, the  farmer  has  beer,  dumping 
tons  of  products  in  the  nation's  gar- 
bage can  for  want  of  a  market.  While 
many  wealthy  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals professing  a  desire  to  aid  the 
farmer  have  been  telling  us  how  to 
plow,  the  farmer  has  been  suffering 
from  lack  of  distribution.- 

The  real  farmer  has  little  or  no 
voice  in  the  disbursement  of  the  ap- 
nropriations  made  by  the  government 
or  of  donations  made  by  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  promote  agricul- 
ture. The  work  is  all  done  on  the 
basis  that  the  farmer  does  not  know 
is  problems.  We  not  only  ?esent  the 
suggestion  that  the  farmer  is  incom- 
petent, but  have  for  years  asserted 
hat  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
are  the  most  intelligent  farmers  on 
?arth.  They  have  solved  the  prob- 
'ems  of  production  and  the  assitance 
now  most  needed  is  in  marketing.  The 
trouble  all  along .  has  been  in  faulty 
distribution. 

The  consumer  has  always  feared 
(hat  the  producer  would  not  supply 
him,  and  his  fright  has  found  expres- 
sion on  the  statute  books  of  our  state 
and  the  nation,  and  the  farmer  has 
been  urged  to  produce  recklessly  and 
without  reference  to  a  market,  and 
regardless  of  the  demands  of  the 
consumer.  The  people  of  this  nation 
should  address  themselves  to  the 
subject  of  improved  facilities  for  dis- 
tribution.   In  the   German  markets 


the  farmers  receive  from  -25  to  40  per 
cent  more  for  many  of  their  products, 
and  the  consumer  pays  less  than  in 
markets  where  American  methods 
prevail.  On  this  basis  of  reckoning, 
advanced  methods  of  distribution 
would  add  $500,000,000  in  value  to  the 
crops  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Is  this  not  a  problem  sufficiently 
large  to  engage  the  attention  of  our 
ablest  statesmen?  The  economic  dis- 
tribution of  farm  products  is  today 
the  world's  greatest  problem. 

PETER  RADFORD, 
President  Texas  Farmers'  Union. 


BUILDING  BONFIRES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Not  long  ago 
there  was  a  bonfire  at  our  house. 
However,  no  glaring  light  shone  out 
and  the  smoke  ascended  quietly 
through  the  flue  of  the  kitchen  range. 
Let  nae  tell  you  how  it  was. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  literary 
bee  first  began  to  buzz  in  my  bonnet, 
1  wrote  a  few  articles  with  no  thought 
of  ever  having  them  published.  But 
thoughts  came  crowding  in  that  I 
believed  must  be  expressed,  and  so 
I  wrote  them  down  and  laid  them 
away.  Afterward  there  came  a  time 
when  I  felt  that  I  might  really  do 
iomething  in  a  literary  way,  but  upon 
examination  these  old  thoughts  proved 
to  be  very  crude.  Yet,  I  kept  them 
■ust  as  many  persons  cling  to  old 
beliefs  and  ways  when  new  ones 
would  be  far  easier  and  equally 
efficient. 

But  those  old  manuscripts  made  the 
bonfire  and  oh  their  ashes  I  shall 
build  an  altar  dedicated  to  better 
things.  I  will  forget  the  mistakes 
and  blunders  of  the  past  and  strive 
to  overcome  them  with  better  things 
in  the  future.  The  farmer  and  his 
wife  should  do  likewise.  They  should 
burn  up  the  old  beliefs,  the  old  ways, 
and  everything  that  hinders  progress 
and  binds  them  to  an  unprofitable 
past. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  in  the  time 
when  corn  was  plowed  with  a  double 
shovel  plow;  and  as  long  as  he  lived 
he  could  not  be  convinced  that  a 
cultivator  would  do  as  well  as  the 
double  shovel  implement.  I  know  of 
men  today,  money-making  farmers 
too,  who  insist  that  their  sons  plow 
corn  with  a  walking  cultivator  be- 
cause they  think  it  gives  better  re- 
sults. Their  neighbor's  fields  that 
have  been  plowed  with  riding  culti- 
vators yield  as  much  corn  as  their 
own  and  are  as  free  from  weeds. 

I  know  women  who  continue  to  do 
the  family  washing  in  the  same  old 
back-breaking  way  which  their 
mothers  used,  insisting  that  the 
clothes  are  whiter  when  washed  that 
way.  Yet  it  would  take  an  expert 
eye  to  distinguish  between  the  white- 
ness of  clothes  washed  by  the  old 
and  the  new  methods. 

Some  farms  are  equipped  with  all 
modern  conveniences  on  the  outside, 
while  within  the  house  the  wife  and 
mother  is  expected  to  get  along  the 
best  she  can.  There  is  no  thought 
that  any  of  the  burdens  could  be  made 
lighter  by  adding  labor-saving  devices 
in  the  home.  There  are  farms  on 
which  can  be  found  silos,  stock  wells, 
fe^d  grinders  and  all  barnyard  im- 
provements and  yet  the  wives  on  those 
farms  must  pump  the  water  for  the 
house;  must  skim  the  milk  and  make 
the  cream  into  golden  rolls  to  be 
later  turned  into  gold  ducats,  which 
will  probably  find  a  resting  place  in 
the  bottom  of  the  husbands'  pockets. 

When  such  conditions  exist  there 
needs  to  be  a  bonfire  to  burn  up 
these  one-sided  no+ions.  The  farm  is 
a  co-operative  institution  and  every 
member  of  the  family  should  share 
alike  the  responsibilities,  burdens, 
privileges  and  joys.  If  the  fermer  has 
a  notion  that  man  is  lord  of  creation, 
and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  every 
consideration,  while  women  are  only 
drudges  and  supposed  to  get  along 
the  best  they  can,  he  needs  a  bonfire 
lighted  in  the  region  of  his  brain,  and 
it  should  be  kept  burning  brightly 
until  those  notions  are  all  burned  up. 

Whatever  there  is  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  that  binds  them  to 
an  unprofitable  past  should  be  cre- 
mated, and  on  the  ashes  an  altar 
should  be  erected  and  dedicated  to 
nobler,  grander  and  easier  things. 

MRS.  MARY  BARRETT. 

Furnas  Co. 

A  state  law  specifies  that  hogs  dy- 
ing from  disease  shall  be  burned — 
not  buried  or  hauled  into  the  pasture 
for  the  dogs  and  crows  to  pick  at.  It 
would  aid  very  materially  to  control 
the  spread  of  cholera  if  this  law 
were  more  generally  complied  with. 
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Write  For  FREE  Copy 

PHILIPSBORNS 

II  Fashion  Book 


Won't  Yon  Spend  One  Penny  to  Secure 
the  New  Philipsborn  Style  Book, 

filled  with  the  choicest,  loveliest,  most 
charming  and  exclusive  Fall  and  Win- 
ter styles?  Won't  you  risk  a  minute 
of  your  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  big  Philipsborn  Catalog — the 
book  of  a  thousand  savings? 

Won't  YOU  respond  to  our  mes- 
sage and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  save 
on  your  clothes  allowance — and  still 
be  one  of  the  best  dressed  women  in 
your  town? 

'Two  Acre"  Home  at  Your  Service 

Our  seven  story  mercantile  palace,  is  ready  to  serve 
you  better — more  quickly — more  efficiently  than  you  have 
ever  been  served  before — 

To  make  your  shopping  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task — 
To  show  you  how  your  money  will  bring  you  the 
greatest  real  values  and  genuine  satisfaction  you  have 
ever  known. 

Read  the  Below  Range  of  Prices: 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Coats  $  4.98  to  $29.98 


Ladies'  Hats  

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Dresses  

Ladies'  Waists.  

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Skirts  

House  Dresses,  Kimonos.  

Petticoats  , 

Girls'  and  Children's  Coats  

Boys'  and  Young  Men's  Clothing  

And  a  great  many  other  departments  with  equally  interesting  bar- 
gains, a  complete  specially  store  in  print. 

XA101,  $17.50  Guaranteed  Seal  Plush   Coat   for  10.98 

Nothing  to  Equal  this  Value  has  Ever  Been  Offered  Before.  52- 
lnches  long.  Lined  with  seel  brown  guaranteed  satin.  Newest  shape, 
faultless  workmanship  and  finish.  Sizes  32  to 44 bust.  Our  Clf!  Q8 
Special  "New  Building"  Bargain  Price  -  «plv«I/0« 
Misses'  Sizes:  14  to  16  years  old,  SO  inches  long.  18  and  20  yearsold, 
52  inches  long.    Our  Special  "New  Building"  Bargain  <£JQ  0£ 

Philipsborn— The    Most    Liberal    House    In  Existence 

Your  satisfaction  Is  GUARANTEED  or  your  money  refunded  and 
In  addition  to  our  low  prices  and  literal  guarantee. 
We  Prepay  Express  and  Mailing    Charges  Everywhere 

There  is  a  beautiful  catalog  reserved  for  you.  A  Postal  Will  Bring 
It  Free— This  Book  of  a  Thousand  Fashions  and  a  Thousand  Savings. 

Don't  Forget— Write  For  It  Today! 


PHI  O  IPS  E>  ©  MI 

^rClie    Outer    Garment   House  £ 


1.90  " 

47.50 

23.75  " 

79.98 

.98  " 

4.98 

7.98  " 

24.98 

.98  " 

12.98 

3.98  " 

22.50 

.59  " 

6.98 

1.98  " 

5.98 

.75  " 

7.50 

.98  " 

3.98 

2.25  " 

8.98 

2.98  " 

9.98 

;      Dept  26  N.  W.  Co  r  ner  1  T  A  T  A 

'     VanBuren&Peoria  StsV^Il  1  V  /ALjW 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

Painting  today  saves  rebuilding  tomorrow.  You 
can  buy  a  lot  of  paint  for  the  cost  of  a  new  barn. 
Isn't  it  good  judgment  to  keep  the  old  barn  from 
ruin  by  investing  in  a  little  paint  occasionally? 

Sherwin-Williams  Creosote  Paint 

will  preserve  every  rough-lumber  building  around  your  farm.  It  is  well  known  that 
creosote,  the  especially  noteworthy  substance  in  this  paint,  will  prevent  decay.  It  sinks 
into  the  wood  and  lends  wonderful  added  strength  to  the  life  of  the  wood.  Use  it  on  barns, 
corn  cribs,  fences,  out-buildings  and  shingle  roofs.  It  spreads  well  under  the  brush  and 
wears  long  and  hard.  Its  low  cost  will  surprise  you.  This  is  only  one  of  the  great 
family  of  paints,  stains  and  varnishes  described  in  our  booklet, "Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm."  You  need  this  practical,  really  helpful  book  whether  you  want  to 
repaint  your  barn  or  merely  brighten  up  a  chair  or  table.  •  We  send  it  free. 

Th  s  Sherwin-Williams  Company        722  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.    There's  much  news  in  them.— S.  R.  McKelvi 


H  D.  Lute.  Keith  County 


September  17.  ■ —  It  looks  now  as 
though  the  long  dry  spell  had  been 
cracked,  and  maybe  "busted"  before 
it  clears  off.  A  rain  of  half  an  inch 
fell  last  week  and  this  is  the  second 
day  this  week  that  we  have  had  rain, 
and  the  sky  is  still  overcast  with 
heavy  clouds  that  look  as  though  they 
were  ready  to  weep  again  tonight. 
Farther  west  in  the  county  they  prob- 
ably had  a  little  more,  and  farther 
west  in  the  state  they  had  rains 
heavy  enough  to  cause  considerable 
damage  to  railroad  tracks. 

One  good  thing  the  hot  spell 
seems  to  be  effectually  broken  and  life 
is  more  bearable.  The  temperature 
dropped  considerable  last  week  and 
reached  a  minimum  one  morning  of 
38  degrees,  in  fact  every  morning  for 
a  week  or  more  has  been  quite  cool, 
and  this  week  the  days  have  been 
on  the  cool  order. 

Preparation  of  the  ground  for  fall 
wheat  has  begun  to  some  extent,  but 
at  this  point  there  is  hardly  enough 
moisture  in  the  soil  for  plowing  or 
for  germination  of  the  seed.  If  suffi- 
cient moisture  falls  soon,  there  will 
be  a  large  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
seeded. 

We  had  an  inquiry  for  stock  hogs 
last  week  from  an  eastern  man  who 
wants  a  large  number.  There  is  no 
use  in  a  man  trying  to  gather  up  a 
bunch  of  hogs  in  this  section.  I  heard 
a  man  say  that  he  was  offered  10 
cents  a  pound  for  his  bunch.  There 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  corn  in  this 
end  of  the  state,  and  while  a  few  may 
not  have  the  nerve  to  feed  it  at  the 
price,  even  if  they  raised  it,  yet  on 
the  whole  I  think,  from  what  I  can 
firlearn,  that  most  men  will  feed  the 
pogs  they  have  on  hand.  The  local 
ctock  buyer  told  me  recently  that  he 
believed  that  there  would  be  more 
cattle  fed  in  this  vicinity  than  any 
year  in  the  past. 

One  thing  that  will  help  out  the 
men  who  are  going  to  feed  is  that 
money  is  easier.  Contrary  to  all 
precedent,  deposits  in  the  bank  have 
increased  during  the  summer  season 
instead  of  decreasing,  as  has  been 
the  rule  for  that  time  of  the  year. 
The  local  banker  told  me  that  their 
deposits  had  increased  $15,000  during 
the  past  few  months,  and  that  they 
now  held  a  reserve  of  36  per  cent, 
whereas  most  of  the  time  they  are 
loaned  out  down  to  the  level  reserve 
of  15  per  cent.  Not  so  bad  for  an 
"off  year." 

A  creamery  is  being  started  in 
North  Platte  and  will  be  ready  for 
business  soon.  They  hope  to  be  able 
to  get  plenty  of  cream  from  nearby 
territory  by  paying  a  little  more  than 
is  now  being  received  for  cream  from 
the  centralized  creameries.  A  peculiar 
thing  about  this  creamery  is  that  it 
was  not  promoted  and  no  bonus  was 
asked ;  two  men  dropped  in,  looked 
the  ground  over,  said  the  proposition 
looked  good  and  almost  immediately 
got  things  to  going.  Here's  hoping 
that  the  farmer  will  get  a  little  better 
price  for  his  cream.  Last  Saturday 
the  local  cream  buyers  were  paying 
26  cents.  On  the  same  day  I  asked 
three  men  who  were  shipping  and 
they  said  they  were  getting  29  cents, 
and  the  cost  of  shipping  in  one  case, 
at  least,  was  but  20  cents  for  a  ten- 
gallon  can. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  that  we 
begin  to  tote  the  lantern  around  a 
little,  and  soon  it  will  seem  as  though 
all  of  the  chores  are  being  done  by 
lantern  light,  and  before  spring  that 
lantern  will  weigh  something  less 
than  a  ton.  On  the  whole,  though, 
from  what  we  can  learn  and  what 
we  see  of  the  new  comers,  people  in 
the  west  do  not  donate  as  much  to 
"Johndee"  for  lantern  fuel  as  do  the 
farmers  farther  east.  People  in  west- 
ern Nebraska  have  not  as  yet  found 
it  necessary  to  trade  their  beds  for 
lanterns. 

A  neighbor  who  has  been  discussing 
the  proposition  of  buying  an  auto  for 
some  time  said  that  they  had  finally 
decided  what  make  it  would  be.  At  a 
family  council  held  around  the  fire- 
side the  matter  was  discussed  pro 
and  con,  and  the  conclusion  was  that 
for  this  year,  at  least,  the  car  would 
be  a  Can't-a-Ford. 


The  silos  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
as  the  cutters  can  get  around  to 
them.  More  silos  are  being  put  up 
than  we  thought  there  would  be  a 
short  time  ago.  If  the  silo  is  a  gooi 
thing  (and  we  believe  it  is)  then  thi 
drouth  of  this  season  may  have  been 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  silos  are  but  a  passing  fad, 
then  there  will  have  been  added  insult 
to  injury;  in  other  words,  "rubbing 
it  in." 

If  you  would  know  what  they  are 
doing  in  western  Nebraska,  listen  to 
this:  Along  the  North  Platte  river 
from  Bridgeport  to  the  Wyoming 
line,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles, 
there  was  grown  this  year  about 
300,000  tons  of  alfalfa,  and  there  will 
be  harvested  in  the  same  territory 
20,000  acres  of  sugar  beets,  which  will 
produce  nearly  as  many  tons  as  the 
yield  of  alfalfa  noted  above,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  crops  grown.  With 
alfalfa  at  $9  to  $10,  and  beets  about 
$5.50  per  ton,  both  on  board  cars,  and 
the  beet  tops  at  $3  per  acre,  this 
makes  a  right  tidy  sum.  Then  add 
the  valley  to  North  Platte,  a  distance 
of  130  miles,  though  the  valley  is  not 
so  wide,  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  farming  opera- 
tions under  irrigation  in  the  North 
Platte  valley  alone. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  we 
had  about  one-half  inch  of  rain  last 
week.  It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  and 
I  must  admit  it  would  be  hard  to  con- 
vince anyone  if  they  were  to  pay  us 
a  visit  now,  but  nevertheless  we  really 
did  have  a  light  shower.  It  did  no 
good  whatever,  so  far  as  growing 
crops  or  any  other  kind  of  crops  are 
concerned,  and  the  only  thing  that 
recalls  it  to  my  memory  at  this  time 
is  the  delightfully  cool  and  refreshing 
weather.  It  is  so  invigorating,  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  enough  to  do  after 
one  musters  up  courage  enough  to 
break  away  from  the  pillow.  It  makes 
us  wish  we  were  a  preacher  a  lawyer, 
a  bloated  bond  holder,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  so  that  we  could  saw 
wood  and  pound  the  pillow  to  our 
heart's  content. 

The  corn  is  maturing  rapidly  and 
Jack  Frost  will  have  to  become  un- 
usually dexterous  in  order  to  do  much 
damage.  We  were  fearful  that  the  hot 
winds  during  fair  week  would  dry 
the  corn  so  rapidly  that  it  would  be 
light  and  chaffy,  but  after  several 
tours  through  the  field  in  search  of 
seed  corn  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
be  as  good  in  quality  and,  in  many 
instances,  as  good  in  quantity  as  it 
was  last  year.  Thirty-five  to  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  will  not  be  an 
uncommon  yield  in  these  parts. 

Apparently,  hay  will  be  hay  this 
year,  for  farmers  are  cutting  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
corn  for  fodder.  It  is  a  mighty  good 
habit  to  get  into  and  in  all  proba- 
bility a  great  many  of  the  beginners 
will  become  confirmed  old  corn  cut- 
ters. There  is  only  one  drawback  to 
the  corn-cutting  proposition  this  year; 
corn  is  going  to  be  high,  and  unless 
it  is  fed  judiciously  to  good  stock,  it 
might  better  be  sold  on  the  market. 
It  is  true  that  one  can  snap  the  corn 
from  the  fodder,  but  if  you  have  never 
had  experience  along  that  line,  I  would 
advise  you  to  go  slow;  it  is  an  awful 
tedious  job,  and  sometimes  one  be- 
comes sick  of  it  and  vows  never  to 
cut  corn  again. 

The  pastures  are  dry  and  so  bare 
that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.  The  pesky  flies  are  about 
to  take  their  winter  vacation  and  this 
is  the  time  of  year  we  expect  our 
cattle  to  do  their  best,  but  not  so  this 
year.  We  have  started  to  feed  a  little 
hay  and  corn  fodder.  This  is  about 
two  months  earlier  than  we  started 
to  feed  last  year.  If  we  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  it  up  until  next  spring 
without  any  further  assistance  from 
the  pastures,  our  cattle  will  have  to  be 
worth  something,  for  hay  is  worth  $10 
a  ton  in  the  stack  right  now. 

The  early  potatoes  were  quite  good, 
generally,  around  here,  but  the  late 
ones  are  fine;  so  fine  you  couldn't 
find  them  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  The 
stalks  look  thrifty  and  the  patches 
are  clean,  but  the  tubers — sometimes 
you  find  them  and  sometimes  you 
don't.  When  you  do  find  one  or  occa- 
sionally two  tubers  in  a  hill  you  are 
no  better  off  than  had  you  found  none, 
for  they  are  so  infinitesimal  that  it 
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would  necessitate  an  investment  in  a 
high-power,  multiple-duplex  magnify- 
ing glass  to  make  the  discovery.  Un- 
less one  could  gauge  his  appetite  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  potato,  it  would 
take  160  acres  to  produce  enough 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  ^sty  corn 
picker  for  just  one  meal. 

Not  all  the  freak  legislators  are 
from  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  I  saw 
recently  where  an  Illinois  represen- 
tative still  entertains  the  small  calibre 
idea  that  if  farmers  were  compelled 
to  raise  their  calves  it  would  eventu- 
ally make  meat  cheaper  for  the  con- 
sumer. Such  a  law  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  consumer,  but  how 
about  the  farmer?  There  are  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  calves  raised 
every  year  that  under  no  conditions 
or  circumstances  could  make  the 
producer  any  money,  and  yet  we 
should  be  compelled  to  keep  and 
coddle  these  scrubs  and  let  someone 
else  benefit  by  it.  If  some  of  these 
peanut-head  legislators  could  get  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  this 
subject,  they  would  find,  as  in  most 
other  lines,  that  the  middleman  makes 
the  profits. 

Recently  a  friend  from  Omaha  paid 
us  a  visit  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  great  sport  to  go  fishing;  so  we 
arranged  for  a  fishing  party.  Of 
course  we  had  plenty  to  eat,  but  we 
had  nothing  to  eat  on,  and  my  friend, 
acting  upon  his  own  suggestion, 
bought  some  paper  plates  and  napkins. 
He  soon  returned,  as  mad  as  a  hornet, 
and  upon  being  questioned  as  to 
what  was  the  matter,  he  said:  "Why, 
T  just  bought  two  dozen  paper  plates 
and  napkins  for  50  cents,  and  I  sold 
that  man  500  plates  for  50  cents  and 
1,000  napkins  for  50  cents."  He  was 
mad  because  he  knew  that  the  mer- 
chant was  making  an  unreasonable, 
profit.  We  unsophisticated,  twenty-year- 
behind-the-time  farmers  would  have 
planked  down  our  hard-earned  cash 
and  taken  it  for  granted  that  we  were 
dealing  with  a  friend  who  is  always, 
apparently  at  least,  much  interested 
in  our  welfare. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  It.  Huffman,  Nemaba  County 

It  rained  four  days  of  last  week,  a 
totai  precipitation  of  2.17  inches. 
The  temperature  went  down  to  44 
degrees  and  our  courage  went  up  to 
100.  The  alfalfa  has  started  again 
and  the  millet  that  we  sowed  June  25 
is  now  coming  up.  Leaves  on  the 
rambling  roses  are  coming  out  as  in 
the  spring-time.  I  hear  a  hen  cack- 
ling down  at  the  barn.  I  have  to  con- 
sult the  almanac  and  pinch  myself  to 
tell  whether  it  is  September  or  April. 

Farmers  are  putting  the  wheat 
ground  in  good  shape  for  winter 
wheat  since  the  rain.  Some  are  seed- 
ing alfalfa,  clover  and  timothy.  A  big 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  is 
certain;  that  looks  well,  but  the  out- 
look for  an  increased  acreage  of 
wheat  doesn't  look  good  to  us.  There 
are  some  writers  who  are  advising 
wheat  sowing  and  do  not  call  atten- 
tion to  our  condition  in  regard  to 
the  supply  and  demand. 

I  have  been  feeding  some  new  corn 
and  it  is  wormy  and  moldy.  A  very 
disastrous  hail  storm  passed  over  this 
county  fourteen  years  ago.  The  corn 
looked  then  like  it  does  this  fall.  The 
state  veterinary  was  called  to  help 
check  a  new  horse  disease,  and  the 
trouble  was  all  placed  to  the  feeding 
of  moldy  corn.  I  do  not  recall  that 
any  other  animals  were  affected  by 
reeding  damaged  corn,  but  there  were 
some  good  horses  that  died  as  a  result 
of  feeding  corn  that  could  have  been 
cast  out  by  a  ten-year-old  child,  had 
he  been  warned  of  the  danger. 

The  boy  without  a  job  is  going  to 
make  trouble  for  some  one.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  we  sometimes  read 
of  an  idle  boy,  but  many  of  us  con- 
nected such  a  thought  with  fiction. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  admitted  that 
the  boy  with  nothing  to  do  had  be- 
come a  very  common  fixture  in  the 
large  cities.  Now  he  has  a  control- 
ling influence  in  the  country  towns, 
and  here  and  there  the  seed  of  indo- 
lence has  been  scattered  on  the  farm. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  next 
generation  is  going  to  be  in  regulating 
the  speed  limit.  I  see  big,  husky 
fellows  with  flashy  neck-ties  and 
fancy  socks  who,  except  that  they  are 
experts  in  the  art  of  rolling  the 
cigaret  paper,  do  not  know  how  to 
do  anything  well.    Here  and  there  we 


find  one  who  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  "old  man"  that  to  maintain  his 
dignity  and  hold  the  proper  place  for 
one  of  his  standing  in  society,  he 
should  have  an  automobile.  I  shall 
vote  for  every  young  man  to  own 
an  automobile  who  gets  it  like  "daddy" 
got  his  first  buggy;  that  is,  render 
services  to  society  for  it. 

A  generation  ago  our  parents  had 
the  same  interest  in  our  welfare  as 
we  now  have  in  the  success  of  our 
children ;  but  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I 
think  they  put  in  more  time  con- 
sidering those  things  that  make  a 
man  than  we  do  now.  If  you  have  a 
grudge  against  your  boy,  buy  him  an 
automobile  and  give  him  a  ten-dollar 
bill  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  it 
will  not  require  many  months  for  him 
to  furnish  work  for  lawyers,  doctors 
and  undertakers. 

Last  Saturday  I  received  a  funeral 
card  through  the  mails  telling  of  the 
death  of  my  good  old  friend,  John 
Yont,  who  homesteaded  in  southern 
Otoe  county  in  1857.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  owned  the  original  home- 
stead and  other  lands  which  join  it. 
He  retired  from  the  farm  nine  years 
ago.  The  tenant  who  is  operating  the 
Yont  lands  has  been  on  the  farm  more 
than  twenty  years  and  Mr.  Yont  has 
not  taken  so  much  rent  as  to  deprive 
the  tenant  from  owning  a  farm  of 
his  own.  It  is  with  sadness  that  we 
report  the  loss  of  another  cne  of  our 
pioneers. 

WORLD'S  WHEAT  HARVEST 

The  largest  proportion  of  the 
world's  wheat  crop  each  year  is  har- 
vested in  July;  August  stands  second, 
and  June  third.  Other  months  are 
far  behind  these.  This  indicates  that 
the  northern  half  of  the  world,  hav- 
ing its  summer  in  June,  July  and 
August,  produces  much  mere  wheat 
than  the  southern  hemisphere,  where 
they  have  summer  while  we  are.  hav- 
ing winter.  Not  long  ago  someone 
asked  the  bureau  of  statistics  at 
Washington  this  question:  "How 
much  of  the  world's  wheat  crop  is 
harvested  each  month  of  the  year?" 
Here  is  the  answer  given  by  the 
bureau;  it  ought  to  explain  some 
things  in  regard  to  the  yearly  trend 
of  wheat  prices: 

"To  answer  this  question,  estimates 
have  been  made  based  upon  the  aver- 
age production  in  recent  years  and 
the  usual  progress  of  harvesting 
operations  in  the  various  countries  of 
the  world.  These  showed  the  follow- 
ing percentages:  January,  5  per  cent; 
February,  1  per  cent;  March,  3  per 
cent;  April,  7  per  cent;  May,  4  per 
cent;  June,  15  per  cent;  July,  34 
per  cent;  August,  26  per  cent;  Sep- 
tember, 2  per  cent;  October  and 
November  combined,  less  than  1  per 
cent;  and  December,  3  per  cent. 

"In  the  United  States  about  19  per 
cent  of  the,  crop  is  harvested  in  June, 
46  per  cent  in  July,  and  35  per  cent 
in  August. 

"From  the  estimates  it  would  ap- 
pear that  almost  no  wheat  is  harvested 
in  October  and  November,  and  that 
the  world  harvest  season  really  begins 
in  December,  when  operations  start 
in  Australia  and  South  America,  en- 
large in  January,  and  are  practically 
finished  in  February.  Operations  be- 
gin in  February  in  India,  and  increase 
in  activity  through  March  to  April. 
In  April  operations  begin  in  such 
countries  as  Persia,  Asia  Minor  and 
Mexico. 

"The  falling  off  in  May  is  due  to 
the  nearness  to  completion  of  the 
Indian  harvest,  and  the  season's 
crossing  the  Mediterranean  from 
North  Africa  to  southern  Europe, 
where  harvest  does  not  become  active 
until  June.  In  June,  July  and  August 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  har- 
vested. The  season  progresses  stead- 
ily northward  during  these  months. 
By  September  harvest  operations  are 
nearly  completed.  Scotland,  northern 
Russia  and  Siberia,  and  Canada  do  a 
little  harvesting  in  August.  Prac- 
tically no  harvesting  is  done  in 
October. 

"If  the  world  wheat  crop  he  re- 
garded as  about  3,600,000,000  bushels, 
the  estimates  above  would  indicate 
that  about  108  million  bushels  are 
harvested  in  December,  180  in  Janu- 
ary, 36  in  February,  108  in  March, 
252  in  April,  144  in  May,  540  in  June, 
1,224  in  July,  936  in  August,  72  in 
September.  Of  course,  the  percent- 
ages and  quantities  will  shift  slightly 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  seasons  are 
early  or  late  and  as  production  in  a 
particular  latitude  is  large  or  small. 
The  above  estimates,  however,  may 
be  regarded  as  fairly  typical." 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

gives  lasting-  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  keep  life  in 
Genasco  through  all  kinds  of  weather  on  all  kinds  of  roofs. 

This  makes  them  proof  against  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  alkali?  and 
acids.    It  is  the  economical  roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  The  Kant-Leak  Kleet  comes  with  everv  roll  of  smooth 
surface  Genasco — does  away  with  cement  and  prevents  nail  leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 


st  producers  of  asphalt,  and  la 
ufactLrers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  \ 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Don'tWaitUntilHogsAreSicfe 

Feed  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  NOW 

Epidemics  of  hog  sickness  nearly  always  come  without  warn 
ing.  And  when  an  epidemic  breaks  out— it's  all  over  but  burning 
a  lot  of  worthless  carcasses!   Your  pork  profits,  Mr.  Farmer,  arc 
too  big  a  part  of  your  Income  for  you  to  take  chances  with.  Ycu 
can  insure  your  pork  profits  by  beginning  right  now  to  feed 
your  hogs  regularly  twice  each  dayasmallquantity  of  MEKl'.Y 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE  mixed  with  their  rations  or  drink- 
ing water.   Full  directions  on  every  can.  m 

Has  Saved  The  Lives  cf  Thousands  of  Hogs  | 

It  Is  the  safe  preventive  of  hog  cholera,  It  quickly  destroys 
hog  worms,  makes  hogs  fat,  sleek, healthy — puts  them  In  prime 
condition  and  enormously  Increases  pork  profits.  So  don't 
wait  until  your  hogs  begin  to  cough,  snoop  around  and  get  off 
their  feed.  Begin  feeding  them  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED 
LYE  now— and  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Don't  Experiment— There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Don't  be  persuaded  to  try  an  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye  as  a  possible  pre- 
ventive of  hog  cholera.  Atbest.it  would  be  a  doubtful,  perhaps  a  dangerous 
experiment.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  will  not  hurt  your  hogs.  It  is  the 
specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs  as  directed  on  every  can,  and 
there  are  no  substitutes.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  Is  not  only  a  safe 
preventive  of  cholera,  but  it  is  also  the  best  hog  fattener,  and  ail  'round 
conditioner  the  world  has  ever  known. 

10c  A  Can  At  All  Dealers 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  for  sale  at  most  dealers,  10c  per  can  (120 
feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— i  dozen  cans  $4.80.  Costs  only  Sc  per 
hog,  per  month,  to  feed  regularly— by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog  in- 
surance you  can  buy.  If  your  grocers,  druggists  or  feed  dealers  can't  supply  you, 
write  us  stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied,  also  send  you  FREE 
a  valuable_booklet,  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising. 

Order  d'rect  from  us  in  case  lots — 4 
dozen  cans  $4. 80— if dealers  won 't 
supply  you.  

Inhere  Are  No  Substitutes 

E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY, 
Dept.  90  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Farm  Outbuildings  Plans 

ThatMasterfulBook,"CYPRESSFORALLFARMNEEDS,"Contains 

8  SETS  OF  ORIGINAL  ARCHITECTS  PLANS 


for  buildings  on  the  farm,  and  the 

Book  Is  Free 

This  Book  Contains  Full  Plans  and 
Detail  Drawings  for: 

LARGE  STOCK  BARN,  24  stalls,  with 
Silo,  3  Drawings. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  BARN, 4  draw- 
ings— easy  to  build. 

"YANKEE"  BARN,  for  80-acre  farm, 
two  drawings. 

DOUBLE  POULTRY  HOUSE,  two 
drawings,  simple  enough. 

DOUBLE  CORN  CRIB,  two  drawings. 
Needed  on  every  farm. 

HOG  HOUSE,  two  drawings,  most 
practical  ever  designed. 


FRAME  SILO,  four  drawings,  "Even  Temperature"  Silo. 
SMALL  CONSERVATORY,  four  drawings,  cheap  to  build. 


Book  Free!      Plans  Free!      Get 'Em! 


Clip  out  the  coupon  and  send  to  us,  we  send  the  book 
gladly.  Also  you  may  get  the  Barn  Book,  Vol.  4; 
Carpentry  Book,  Vol.  36.  "All  Farm  Needs  Book"  is 
Vol.  20,  and  they  have  real,  permanent  value  to  you. 
Vol.  37  is  the  new  Silo  Book,  and  it  is  an  authority  on 
the  subject. 

Better  Clip  and  Mail  Coupon  Tonight 


Southern 
C  y  p  r  e  s  8 
Mfr's  Ass'n. 

Hibernia  Bank 
Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


So.  Cypress  Mfrs'  Ass'n 
100  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg..  New  Orleans.  La. 

Please  send  me  at  once  "Cy- 
press for  All  Farm  Needs"  Book, 
Vol.  20,  Cypress  Pocket  Library. 
Free  to  me. 


R.F.  D. — -Town- 
State   
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Wednesday,  September  24,  1913. 


7  Don't  let  this 
chance  escape 
you— don't  lose 
the  coupon — 
mail  it  for  the  big 
FREE  "National" 
money-saving  Style 
Book— FREE! 

It's  full  of  bargains 
like  these : 

$  .49  to  $7.98 


6.S8 
9.98 
.59 
4.98 
.79 
4.! 
4.98 
8.98 
.49 
.79 
3.98 


21.75 
18.98 

l.( 
25.00 
4.98 
12.98 
15.98 
17.50 
12.98 
6.98 
7  98 


Waists  

Silk  Dresses  

Ready-Made  Suits  

Eats  -   

Ladles'  Coats  

Ladies'  Shoes  

Silk  Dresses  for  Misses  and  Small  Women 
Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  • 
Suits  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  • 
Boys'  and  Young  Men's  Clothing 
Children's  Dresses  ..... 

Children's  Coats  

Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils 
Gloves,  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry  and  a  complete  line  of 
Boys',  Misses'  and  Children's  Wearing  Apparel. 

"NATIONAL"^ 

Made  to   01  A  QC  <tQC    Samples  of  Materials 

Measure   «P  1  \J,&%}  \%j  *pO<J  Sent  Free 

"NATIONAL"  Tailor-Made  Suits  are  shown 
in  a  separate  Suit  Booklet  containing  fashion 
slates  of  all  the  new  styles.  This  Suit  Book- 
et  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  ''NATIONAL" 
Style  Book.  , 

This  Special  Suit  Booklet  is  sent  gladly,  but 
only  when  asked  lor. 


The 

"  NATIONAL" 
Policy 

We  prepay  post- 
age and  express- 
age  on  all  our 
goods  lo  any  part 
of  (he  United 
Stales. 

We  will  refund 
your  money,  and 
pay  all  express 
charges.  If  you 
are  not  pleased. 


BIG  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


"NATIONAL" 
Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

282  W.  24th  St. 
New  York  City 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 
282  West  24th  Street.  New  York  City 

Please  send  me,  free,  my  copy  of  the  "  NATION  AL" 
Fall  Style  Book. 


No  Agents  No  Branches 


Name 


Address  

Are  you  interested  in  seeing- the  new  Taitor-Made  Suit* 
for  Fall?  And  do  you  wish  us  also  to  send  vou,  togeth.  r 
With  your  "  NATIONAL"  Money-Saving  Style  Book,  the 
"  NATIONAL"  Special  Suit  Booklet?.  

At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  samples  of  theheauti* 
tul  new  F,i!l  materials  f->r  Tailor-Made  Suits  if  you  stat« 
here  the  colors  you  prefer. 

Colors  :    


Don  t  Burn  Your  Straw 

It  is  Worth  $2.50  a  Ton 

You  can't  afford  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  let- 
ting your  land  run  down,  raising  smaller  crops-  or  to  lose 
your  crops  by  soil  blowing.    You  can't  afford  to  burn  straw 

stacks.  Agricultural  experts  have  proved  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that 
straw  contains  fertilizer  value  worth  $2.50  a  ton,  besides  furnishing  humus  to 
the  soil  that  prevents  soil  blowing  and  Insures  crops  in  dry 
season  l>y  retaining  moisture  and  protecting  the  young  crop.  Straw 
spreading  solves  the  wheat  growing  problem.  The 

"Simplex"  Straw  Spreader 

^solves  the  straw  spreading  problem.    No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  do  this 

tiresome  work  by  hand.    The  "SIMPLEX"  does  the  work — does  it  easily  and  in  exactly  the  right 


way  and  at  the  lowest  cost, 
of  $2.50  a  ton  on  your  straw 
because  you  can  spread  itat 
odd  times  and  the  spreader 
will  last  for  years.  Scat- 
ters straw  wet  or  dry,  or 
old  rotten  stack  bottoms 
over  a  space  12  to  20  feet 
wide.  Man  and  boy  can 
easily  spread  30  acres  or 
more  a  day,  depending  on 
distance  to  haul. 


It  is  the  best  crop  insurance  you  can  buy.    You  can  make  a  net  profit 


Pays 


for  Itself 

in  3  Days 


The"Simplex"  Straw 

Spreader  is  the  greatest 
advance  in  farm  machin- 
ery since  the  days  of  the  self-binder. 
Farms  which  have  been  growing 
wheat  year  after  year  can  now  be 
spread  with  fertilizer  at  small  cost  and 
the  worth  of  straw  will  pay  for  your 
machine  in  less  than  three  days'  time. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 


If  you  have  straw  on  your  farm  I  have  a  proposition  you  ought  to  know 

about.  In  order  to  thoroughly  introduce  the  "Simplex"  Spreader  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 


this  season,  I  will  send  a  Spreader  on  30  days1  free 
trial,  to  ten  men  Tn  every  county — no  money  down 
— no  note — no  deposit  or  check— just  common  hon- 
esty a  mo  rip  men.  1  take  all  the  risk  and  all  that 
task  Is  that  you  give  the  Spreader  a  fair 
trial.  Write  me  today  so  that  1  can  send  you  a 
full  description  of  the  "Simplex"  Spreader,  how  It 
works,  how  it  is  made. how  to  use  it,  and  my  offer 
to  use  it  30  days  absolutely  free.  If  you  don't  find 
it  satisfactory  in  every  way  and  the  most  valuable 


implement  on  your  farm,  all  you  will  be  out  is  a 
trip  to  the  depot  and  a  shipping  tag.  If  you  are 
not  thoroughly  satisfied— I  will  pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  I  have  shipped  hundreds  to  the  wheat 
fields  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  this  proposition, 
and  unless  their  owners  could  duplicate  them  you 
couldn't  buy  them  today  for  twice  the  cost.  Write 
me  at  once  if  you  want  a  Simplex  Spreader  on  free 
trial.  Illustrated  circular  and  Important  Informa- 
tion free. 


L.  D.  RICE,  Manager, 

THE  SIMPLEX  SPREADER  MFG.  CO.,  321  W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


By  a  Jayhawkcr 

On  September  9  we  had  a  shower; 
the  next  day  another  fell;  and  on 
September  11  we  had  what  might  be 
called  a  real  rain,  the  first  that  had 
fallen  here  since  June  30.  In  all, 
something  like  one  and  one-half  inches 
fell;  in  other  sections  the  fall  was 
heavier,  in  parts  of  this  county  as 
much  as  three  inches  fell  Except 
in  the  region  of  the  heaviest  rainfall, 
it  made  no  standing  water,  but  cooled 
the  air  and  washed  the  grass  to  such 
an  extent  that  stock  is  now  drinking 
only  half  what  they  were.  A  number 
of  good  wells  have  been  found  in  this 
locality  in  the  last  week  and  that, 
together  with  the  rain  and  decreased 
demand  by  the  stock,  has  relieved  the 
water  famine.  While  the  wells  were 
failing  to  some  extent,  farmers  found 
that  the  scarcity  resulted  from  the 
great  demand  made  by  stock.  A  man 
with  seventy-five  or  eighty  head  of 
cattle  and  a  number  of  horses,  which 
is  the  number  many  of  our  neighbors 
have,  is  apt  to  find  that  they  make  a 
heavy  demand  on  a  singl?  dug  well 
when  creeks  and  ponds  fail. 

During  the  100  degree  temperatures 
of  the  last  of  August  and  the  first 
week  in  September,  the  writer  was 
engaged  in  digging  a  well.  One  would 
think  that  to  be  about  as  hard  a  job 
as  could  be  found,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  we  did  not  suffer  from  the 
intense  heat.  The  air  had  absolutely 
no  moisture  in  it  and  we  can  now 
believe  the  stories  told  of  dry  coun- 
tries where  it  is  aid  that  heat  is  not 
felt  so  much  with  the  mercury  at 
110  as  it  is  in  humid  countries  with 
the  mercury  at  85.  Before  this  we 
always  thought  such  tales  had  no 
truth,  but  now  we  can  believe  them. 
In  many  former  seasons  we  have  suf- 
fered more  in  haying  with  the  mer- 
cury at  85  than  we  did  this  year  while 
digging  wells  when  it  was  105.  And 
the  best  of  the  digging  was  that  we 
found  plenty  of  water  at  a  depth  of 
eleven  feet.  It  was  in  a  bed  of  gravel 
two  and  one-half  feet  thick.  We  now 
have  three  wells  and  think  we  have 
the  water  question  settled  unless  a 
few  more  dry  years  follow  this  one. 
No  stock  has  been  sold  from  this 
section  because  of  lack  of  water,  and 
I  think  there  is  plenty  of  feed  to  carry 
everything  through  the  winter— that 
is,  there  is  roughness.  We  will  have 
to  buy  corn. 

We  had  debated  for  some  time  what 
to  do  with  our  spring  pigs.  They 
were  thrifty  and  weighed  about 
seventy -five  pounds.  When  hogs 
came  up  last  week  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  buy  corn  at  85  cents  a 
bushel  and  feed  them  out.  We  thought 
we  could  make  the  gain  pay  for  the 
corn  and  that  there  would  be  some 
profit  on  the  increased  price  of  the 
seventy-five  pounds  we  already  had. 
But  the  next  day  hogs  went  down  50 
cents  and  yesterday  they  lost  another 
10  cents.  This  made  us  hesitate,  and 
when  a  local  buyer  brought  around 
a  man  from  northern  Missouri  who 
wanted  a  car  of  stock  hogs  and 
offered  $6.25  a  hundred  for  them,  we 
let  them  go.  Perhaps  we  did  wrong, 
but  we  did  hate  to  pay  85  cents  for 
corn,  haul  it  eight  miles,  and  run 
the  risk  of  making  anything  on  the 
deal.  We  have  a  number  of  heavy 
old  sows  on  hand  which  we  will  keep 
and  feed.  They  will  weigh  250  pounds 
each  and  by  putting  another  100 
pounds  on  them  we  hope  to  get  $8.50 
or  $9  for  what  weight  we  now  have 
on  hand.  Should  we  sell  them  in 
their  present  condition  they  would 
not  bring  over  $7  a  100.  But  to  feed 
small  shoats  is  a  different  matter. 

We  will  have  to  take  back  what 
we  said  about  kafir  not  making  any 
seed  this  year.  It  is  going  to  make 
something;  on  this  farm  perhaps  25 
per  cent  of  a  crop.  On  other  farms 
it  will  vary  from  almost  nothing  up 
to  35  per  cent.  How  it  could  do  so 
well  is  a  mystery  to  me.  There  has 
been  no  rain  and  the  ground  had 
absolutely  no  moisture  in  reach  of 
the  roots,  and  still  the  kafir  held  on 
day  after  day  of  100  degree  weather, 
looking  bright  each  morning,  but  wilt- 
ing by  noon.  Where  it  found  sub- 
stance to  make  grain  is  beyond  us. 
We  are  glad  to  have  it,  for  it  is  a 
quick  seller  now  cn  the  Kansas  City 
market  at  $1.50  per  100.  We  do  not 
expect  to  have  any  for  sale,  but  every 


bushel  of  grain  raised  is  one  less,  to 
buy.  I  look  for  a  large  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  kafir  next  spring,  for 
it  is  the  best  drouth-resisting  grain 
of  good  quality  that  we  can  raise. 
There  is  no  question  that  Feterita, 
the  new  grain  crop,  has  drouth- 
resisting  ability  far  beyond  anything 
else  grown.  This  year's  experience 
with  it  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  has 
shown  that,  but  the  fodder  of  Feterita 
is  of  very  poor  quality,  while  that  of 
kafir  is  first  class.  Feterita  grown 
near  here  will  make  a  crop  of  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain  this 
year  and  it  seems  to  be  earlier  than 
kafir.  We  shall  investigate  this  new 
crop. 


TEACH  AGRICULTURE  AT  FAIRS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  lately  in  the  farm  papers 
about  teaching  farmers'  boys  and  girls 
agriculture.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
teaching  them  agriculture,  but  how  to 
teach  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
county  fair  could  be  made  to  teach 
more  agriculture  than  it  does.  There 
is  a  class  of  persons  that  can  attend 
the  fair,  but  is  not  financially  able 
to  attend  the  short  course  at  the 
agricultural  school.  Now  if  this  class 
of  boys  and  girls  could  be  collected 
at  the  county  fair  and  given  a  series 
of  lectures,  it  would  be  the  best 
method  of  teaching  them. 

They  could  be  given  lectures  on 
stock  and  grain  judging  and  the 
judges  could  point  out  the  good  qual- 
ities of  one  animal  and  the  defects 
of  another;  explain  the  characteristics 
■of  the  good  dairy  cow  and  the  re- 
quirements of  a  prime  beef  animal; 
and  tell  them  why  one  ear  of  corn  is 
better  than  another  and  the  essential 
points  of  an  ideal  ear.  Domestic  sci- 
ence could  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 
By  having  the  animals  and  grain 
there  to  explain  these  points  it  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  than  to 
read  about  them  in  the  farm  papers, 
and  besides,  many  boys  and  girls  do 
not  read  the  farm  papers. 

Brown  Co.  OTTIS  MARK. 


MORE  ABOUT  RATS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  notice  that 
several  readers  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  have  given  their  methods  of 
ridding  the  farm  of  rats.  I  have  a 
different  method,  which  is  not  pat- 
ented, and  anyone  may  use  it  without 
infringing  upon  my  rights. 

Some  years  ago  my  farm  seemed  to 
be  overrun  with  rats.  I  could  hear 
them  squealing  in  the  corn  crib  and 
gnawing  in  the  barn.  They  chased 
back  and  forth  from  one  building  to 
another  and  even  ran  out  and  ate 
corn  with  the  hogs  when  I  fed  them 
at  nights.  At  night  I  could  hardly 
sleep  because  of  the  noise  they  made 
in  the  attic.  I  tried  traps  of  various 
kinds,  also  biscuits,  pastes  and 
poisons,  but  with  no  success. 

I  had  almost  given  up  in  despair 
when  one  evening  I  attended  a  tem- 
perance lecture,  took  the  pledge  and 
quit  drinking  everything  but  clear 
water.  I  have  not  touched  a  drop 
since  then  and  in  less  than  three 
months  after  that  I  could  not  see  or 
hear  a  rat  on  the  place. 

Butler  Co.  D.  B.  KINNISON. 


Costs  little  with  a 
Fairbanks  -  Morse  outfit. 
Gives  you  the  brightest, 
healthiest,  most  convenient 
light  known.  Our  low-volt- 
age outfit  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to 
install  and  care  for.  Engine  can 
be  used  for  other  farm  machinery 
or  water  supply.  Battery  supplies  cur- 
rent when  engine  is  not  running. 


50  -  Light, 
30  -  Volt 

Outfit 
Complete 
including 

Mazda 
Lamps  and 
Fixtu  res 


Write  Today 

No.  C  N  896 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  City 
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MAim  Hjigher  — 
Shoot  Farther"  has 
been  a  favorite  max- 
im with  Mont- 
gomery Ward  & 
Company. 

On  this  page  it  is  ap- 
plied in  symbol  by  a 
great  artist  who  has 
caught  the  spirit 
of  forty  marvelous 
years  of  progress. 

Looking  through 
this  vista  of  years, 
we  can  see  the  small 
beginnings  emerge 
finally  into  a  world- 
wide expansion 
which  has  made  the 
story  of  this  business 
read  asromantic  and 
absorbing  as  a  work 
of  fiction. 


First,  just  the  ambitious 
Archer  with  his  Bow  of 
Honesty  and  the  swift 
Arrows  of  Skill,  Judg- 
ment and  Perseverance. 

Then  the  climb  from  the 
Valley  of  Small  Begin- 
nings into  the  Mountain 
of  Big  Things-  the  hus- 
banding of  a  tiny  patron- 
age into  remarkable 
growth  and  enormous 
purchases,  the  storming 
of  the  strongholds  of  the 
middleman,  eliminating 
him  in  the  price-making. 
Finally,  the  reaching  the 
top  with  the  publication 
of  the  greatest  book  of 
its  kind  ever  issued — the 
Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company's  Catalogue  of 
1913. 


Forty  and  one  years '  J 
ago  Montgomery 
Ward  and  George 
R.  Thorne  started 
a  small  store  in  Chi- 
cago, selling  goods 
by  mail. 

Their  catalogue 
then  was  a  small, 
cheap  pamphlet — 
today  it  is  an  enor- 
mous volume  weigh- 
ing three  and  one- 
half  pounds. 

Train  loads  of  this 
great  book  are  sent 
out  from  Chicago 
every  year  and  scat- 
tered all  over  the 
world. 


In  the  forty  and  one 
years  since  they  started 
in  business,  millions  of 
families  have  learned 
the  secret  of  reducing- 
the  high  cost  of  living 
through  purchasing  from, 
Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company. 

What  in  1872  was  but  a 
principle  applied  in  a 
new  way  to  merchandis- 
ing has  woven  itself  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of 
history  and  today  the 
sweep  of  a  groat  public 
opinion  gives  it  first 
place  in  the  world-wide 
selling  of  goods  direct  to 
consumers. 

The  tangible,  inspiring 
result — the  Catalogue  of 
1913 — is  youre  for  the 
asking,  to  give  you  the 
same  economy  and  ser- 
vice that  millions  enjoy 
today  in  trading  with 
Ward's.  Write  today, 
now.    Dept.  B  B.25. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

New  York;  Chicago;  Kansas  City;  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Portland,  Oregon 
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Should  Hail,  Frost,  Drouth  or  Bugs 
g  Destroy  One-Fourth  of  Your  Crop 

p  You  Would  Consider  It  a  Direct  Loss. 

If  you  are  not  using  a 

I  MONITOR 

§  DOUBLE  DISC 


|  DRILL 


! 


you  are  raising  one-fourth  less  grain  each  year,  than  you  would  had  you  used  it. 
The  Monitor  is  the  only  Drill  that  drops  all  of  the  seed  in  front  of  the  bearing 
at  the  bottom  of  a  clean,  wide  furrow  in  two  rows,  at  an  even  depth  and  covers 
it  with  a  uniform  amount  of  moist  earth. 
Every  seed  grows — absolutely  no  waste. 

It  requires  one-fifth  less  seed  than  other  drills  and  increases  the  yield  from 
three  to  seven  bushels  per  acre. 

The  MONITOR  DRILL  is  one-third  lighter  draft  than  any  other  of  equal 
size  and  will  work  very  satisfactorily  where  any  other  drill  will  work  and  under 
many  conditions  where  no  other  drill  can  work. 

In  sections  where  it  is  desired  to  leave  the  seed 
bed  ridged  between  the  rows  of  grain  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  drifting  and  to  pack  the  loose  soil  around 
the  seed,  we  furnish  weight  coverers  at  a  small  ad- 
ditional cost. 

The  ridges  serve  as  trenches  to  hold  the  snow 
and  rain  and  are  especially  useful  where  the  rainfall 
is  light. 

We  manufacture  Drills  of  every  style  to  meet 
any  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Remember  our  Double  Disc,  Single  Disc  Shoe 
and  Hoe  Furrow  Openers  all  interchange  on  the 
same  frame. 

See  your  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  about 
MONITOR  DRILLS. 

Our 


arie  Monitor  Drill  Booklet  will  interest  you. 
It's  Free.    Write  today. 

Moline  Plow  Co. 

Dept.  60 
MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


PAINT  TO  FIT 
This  Climate 


When  you  see  Sym- 
bol Np.  1  on  a  can 
Lincoln  Climatic  Paint,  it  assures 
you  the   most   durable,  econom 
paint  to  buy  for  use  in  a  damp  climate; 
No.  2,  for  medium;  No.  3,  for  dry;  No. 
for  very  dry.  The  one  kind  of  paint  made 
on  scientific  principles  to  suit  climatic 
conditions  is 

LINCOLN 
Climatic  Paint 

When  made  one  way  for  all  climates,  paint  will 
crack,  check  and  peel.  There's  a  Lincoln  Climatic 
Paint  for  each  condition.  It  is  the  paint  you  should 
buy  for  complete,  lasting  service. 

The  map  and  chart  show  your  climatic  conditions 
and  the  paintyou  need  for  this  section.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  this  paint,  and  write  us  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the 

Lincoln  Climatic  Paint  Book-Free 

giving  the  history  of  our  great  paint  discovery. 

Ask  us  also  for  new,  free  booklet,  "Home  Painting 
Jobs  —  How  To  Do  Them" — telling  how  to  make  marred, 
scarred  surfaces  look  like  new;  how  to  make  housework 
lighter  by  using  paint  or  enamel;  how  home  painting 
can  be  done  easily  aud  at  small  cost. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lincoln  Floor  Paints,  Lincoln 
Enamels,  Lincoln  Carriage  and  Automobile  Paints,  Lin- 
Co-Lac  for  furniture  and  interior  finishes,  Lincoln  Wal- 
amo  for  giving  a  fine,  washable  finish  to  inside  walls. 

All  these  bear  the  Lincoln  Trade  Mark,  which  is 
our  endorsement  of  their  quality. 

Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Co„ 

Dept.   28,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Factories:  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Dallas,  Texas 
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Profit  by  reading  the  ads.    There's  much  news  in  them.— S.  R.  McKelvie. 


Trying  The  Tractors 


By  THOMAS  A,  LEADLEY 


The  power  farming  demonstration, 
held  at  Fremont,  Nebraska,  September 
8  to  13,  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  ever  given.  Representatives  of 
the  different  manufacturing  com- 
panies that  had  tractors  there  agree 
that  it  was  a  great  success.  More 
than  10,000  people  attended  during 
the  week.  The  attendance  for  any 
single  day  was  greater  than  the  total 
attendance  at  the  Winnipeg  contest. 
It  was  estimated  that  5,000  persons 
were  present  on  Thursday  and  nearly 
that  many  on  Wednesday  An  idea 
of  its  importance  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  a  representative  of  the 
India  government  was  sent  there  to 
note  the  features  of  the  demonstra- 
tion and  the  practicability  of  the 
tractor  for  doing  farm  work.  Two  rep- 
resentatives were  there  from  Florida 
and  many  from  all  the  surrounding 
states. 

An  Opportunity  for  Farmers 

This  demonstration  was  exactly 
what  the  farmers  wanted.  It  gave 
them  the  opportunity  to  compare  the 
different  types  of  tractors  in  opera- 
tion and  under  all  conditions.  While 
no  record  was  kept  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed to  the  acre,  the  oil  used  or  the 
rate  of  plowing,  as  in  the  Winnipeg 
contest,  the  farmers  were  able  to 
judge  for  themselves  the  good  fea- 
tures of  the  different  tractors  and  to 
determine  which  ones  were  suitable 
for  their  farms.  The  Fremont  demon- 
stration proved  quite  conclusively 
that  the  tractor  is  a  success.  Anyone 
who  saw  them  work  there  could  have 
no  doubt  of  that. 

Sixteen  tractor  companies  were 
represented  with  about  forty  engines, 
ranging  in  size  from  the  small,  fifteen 
horsepower  machines  to  the  large 
sixty  and  seventy  horsepower  types, 
capable  of  drawing  twelve  or  more 
plows.  One  cylinder,  two  cylinder 
and  four  cylinder  engines  were  repre- 
sented with  various  types  of  motors. 
Gasoline  and  kerosene  were  used  for 
fuel.  Most  of  the  engines  were  con- 
structed to  use  either  of  these  fuels 
with  equal  success. 

Probably  the  first  question  that 
enters  the  mind  of  the  farmer,  who  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  tractor, 
is  whether  it  will  be  practicable  and 
a  paying  investment  for  his  farm.  It 
seems  to  be  a  settled  fact  that  a 
tractor  is  not  a  paying  investment  on 
any  farm  of  less  than  160  acres.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  will  not 
work  successfully  on  the  smaller 
fields,  because  the  fact  that  they  will 
was  clearly  demonstrated  at  Fremont, 
but  that  the  farmer  must  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  use  for  one  before  he 
buys. 

Packing  the  Ground 

The  next  thing  that  bothers  him  is 
the  packing  of  the  ground  by  the 
heavy  weight  of  the  tractor.  This  has 
been  an  objectionable  feature  and 
probably  with  sufficient  reason.  A 
certain  amount  of  packing  may  be 
good  for  the  soil,  but  not.  too  much. 
Therefore,  engine  builders  have  tried 
to  get  away  from  the  heavy  engine 
construction  as  much  as  possible  and 
give  the  same  amount  of  durability 
with  lighter  weight.  By  making  the 
wheels  larger  and  broader,  but  lighter, 
the  weight  is  distributed  over  more 
surface  and  the  ground  is  not  packed 
so  much.  An  inspection  of  the  ground 
at  Fremont  did  not  show  that  it  was 
packed  to  any  great  extent;  not  so 


much  but  that  it  could  be  readily  cut 
up  by  a  disk. 

If  the  farmer  desires,  it  is  possible 
to  perform  the  plowing,  harrowing 
and  seeding  operations  at  the  same 
time  and  obviate  the  necessity  of 
running  the  engine  over  the  ground 
after  it  has  been  plowed.  There  would 
be  some  question  as  to  the  advisability 
of  such  a  process  in  an  ordinary  sea- 
son, when  the  ground  could  be  plowed 
early.  The  system  of  plowing  used 
at  the  Fremont  demonstration  and  the 
one  which  is  probably  the  best  for 
the  farmer  to  follow  in  order  to  avoid 
packing  the  ground  any  more  than 
possible,  and  to  plow  the  corners  in 
(he  best  way,  is  to  back  furrow  and 
leave  a  narrow  strip  on  each  end  to 
turn  on.  Also  leave  strips  of  the 
r.ame  width  at  both  sides  of  the  field 
and  plow  these  and  the  ends  last. 
Plowing  in  lands,  by  turning  to  the 
left,  is  possible,  but  round  corners 
must  be  made  and  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  get  as  close  to  the  corners. 

The  progress  in  gas  and  oil  tractor 
development  tends  toward  lighter 
weight,  but  with  the  same  strength 
of  parts,  improvement  in  oiling  sys- 
tems and  the  probable  installation  of 
self-starters  as  with  motor  cars.  Some 
companies  have  already  installed 
starters  of  various  types  on  their 
engines.  Different  speeds  are  also 
an  important  feature.  By  them  it  is 
possible  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the 
engine  under  all  conditions  and 
obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  power 
from  them.  For  example,  when  run- 
ning on  the  road  and  drawing  a  light 
load  it  would  be  possible  to  use  the 
high  speed,  but  on  a  heavy  pull  in 
the  field  or  in  soft  ground  the  lower 
speeds  should  be  used.  Aside  from 
'he  engine  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  improvement  in  plows  and 
more  will  follow.  The  power  lift  plow 
is  coming  into  favor  and  as  it  saves 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  and 
eliminates  the  labor  of  one  man,  it 
should  prove  an  important  improve- 
ment. 

Companies  Represented 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  companies 
vepresented  at  the  demonstration  with 
a  brief  description  of  their  types  of 
engines: 

The  American  Gas  Engine  Company 
"emonstrated  the  Webber  tractor. 
This  is  a  thirty-five  horsepower,  four 
cylinder  tractor  of  light  but  durable 
construction.  The  engine  is  located 
under  a  hood  at  the  front  of  the 
machine. 

The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery 
Company  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  had 
two  30-60  horsepower,  four  cylinder 
engines  in  the  demonstration.  The 
single  lever  control  and  the  absence 
of  bevel  gears  were  demonstrated  on 
these  engines.  A  hand  air  pump  for 
compressing  air  to  assist  in  starting 
the  engine  was  also  installed.  Gaso- 
Hne,  kerosene  or  distillate  may  be 
burned  in  these  engines. 

The  Avery  company  of  Peoria. 
Illinois,  was  represented  by  three 
engines— a  12-25,  20-35  and  40-80 
horsepower.  The  two  smaller  engines 
had  double  opposed  motors,  while  the 
large  one  had  a  four  cylinder  opposed 
motor.  Avery  power-lift  plows  were 
used  with  the  engines.  These  were 
operated  from  the  engine. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Company  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  placed 
two  of   their    20-40    engines  in  the 


Preparing  the  seedbed.  Plowing  and  disking  in  one  operation  at  the 
Fremont  tractor  demonstration. 
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demonstration.  These  were  two  cyl- 
inder opposed  motors  using  either 
ppsoline  or  kerosene,  and  drawing  six 
plows.  Durability  and  simplicity  in 
construction  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of 
ihe  designers  of  these  engines.  They 
were  very  quiet  in  operation. 

There  were  two  Big  Four  engines 
on  the  ground,  manufactured  by  the 
Emerson -Brantingham  Company  of 
Rockford,  Illinois,  the  Big  Four  20-35 
and  the  30-60  horsepower  engine. 
These  are  four  cylinder  engines  and 
in  them  light  construction  is  charac- 
terized. The  wheels  are  extremely 
large  but  light,  and  this  gives  more 
distribution  of  weight.  A  self-steering 
device  was  used  on  these  engines.  It 
is  asserted  that  it  is  possible  by  means 
of  this  to  start  the  engine  down  the 
field  and  give  it  no  further  attention 
until  it  arrives  at  the  other  end. 

The  Hackney  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was  rep- 
resented by  two  of  their  auto-type 
engines.  The  drive  wheels  of  these 
engines  are  in  front  and  in  the  rear 
there  is  only  one  wheel  on  which  the 
steering  device  is  operated.  The  motor 
is  located  at  the  front  of  the  engine 
under  a  hood,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  motor  car.  Three 
plows  are  fastened  beneath  the  frame 
oflftie  engine  and  operated  independ- 
ent of  each  other  from  the  driver's 
seat. 

The  Hart-Parr  Company  of  Charles 
City,  Iowa,  was  on  the  scene  with 
three  engines  —  two  of  27-40  horse- 
power and  one  sixty  horsepower. 
These  are  known  as  the  "one-man 
outfits"  and  draw  Hart-Parr  self- 
lifting  plows.  Light  weight  and  great 
strength  were  the  aims  of  the  manu- 
facturers. The  wheels  ha\e  wave- 
form lugs  to  give  the  engine  more 
grip  on  the  ground. 

The  Caterpillar  Type 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Peoria,  Illinois,  had  three  engines 
of  the  caterpillar  type.  A  baby 
Caterpillar  of  forty  horsepower  and 
two  sixty  horsepower  engines  were 
shown.  These  engines  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  because  of  the 
odd  construction  of  the  wheels.  They 
can  hardly  be  called  wheels.  They 
have  a  creeping  grip  which  is  about 
the  same  as  laying  a  track  and  allow- 
ing the  engine  to  run  over  it.  The 
company  says  that  the  pressure  on 
the  ground  is  only  six  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  There  is  only  one  wheel 
in  front. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  Chicago  was  represented  by 
three  engines — a  15-30  Mogul,  a  30-60 
Mogul  and  a  45  horsepower  Titan. 
The  Titan  was  equipped  with  a  small 
gasoline  engine  to  operate  an  air 
pump  to  force  air  under  pressure  into 
a  tank  and  this  compressed  air  was 
used  to  start  the  engine.  The  other 
two  tractors  had  small  engines  that 
connected  with  the  flywheels  of  the 
large  engines  and  started  the  motors. 

Two  Flour  City  tractors  were  shown 
by  the  Kinnard-Haines  Company  of 
Minneapolis.  These  had  four  cylinder 
motors  with  overhead  valves  and  bevel 
gear  transmissions.  Light  construc- 
tion without  loss  of  durability  was 
the  aim  of  the  designers  of  these 
engines.  They  burn  gasoline,  kero- 
sene or  distillate. 

The  Leader  Engine  Company  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  had  two  of 
their  twenty-two  horsepower  engines 
at  the  demonstration.  These  were 
light  engines  with  horizontal,  two- 
cylinder  motors.  Selective  sliding 
gears  are  used  in  their  construction. 

Two  Twin  City  engines,  made  by 
the  Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery 
Company  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
were  in  the  demonstration.  They 
were  of  twenty-fivo  and  forty  horse- 
power. Four  cylinder  motors  are 
used.  The  larger  engine  has  the 
motor  placed  longitudinally  on  the 
frame,  while  the  smaller  has  it  located 
transversely.  Both  engines  burn  gaso- 
line, kerosene  or  distillate. 

The  Rumely  Oil  Pull  engines— 15-30 
and  30-60 — were  shown  by  the  Rumely 
Products  Company  of  LaPorte,  Indi- 
ana. A  self-steering  device  was  used 
on  these  engines.  Two  cylinder,  hori- 
zontal motors  furnished  the  power. 

Russel  &  Company  of  Massillion, 
Ohio,  had  a  large  30-60  horsepower 
tractor  at  the  demonstration.  This 
was  a  three-wheeled  engine  with  a 
transverse,  four  cylinder  vertical 
motor. 

The  Wallis  Tractor  Company  of  Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin,  was  represented  by 
a  forty  horsepower  tractor.  It  pulled 
a  ten-bottom  plow. 

A  Nebraska  Tractor  Tliere 

The  Ward  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Lin- 


coln had  a  twenty  horsepower  engine 
at  the  Fremont  demonstration  which 

j  pulled  three    fourteen-inch  bottoms. 

I  The  plows  are  fastened  to  the  rear 
of  the  engine  frame  and  this  makes 
it  possible  to  raise  them  and  back  the 
engine  if  that  is  desired. 

Many  of  the  machines  were  sold  on 
the  field  and  if  it  had  not  been  so  late 
in  the  season  probably  a  larger  num- 
ber would  have  been  disposed  of.  The 
Fremont  demonstration  will  be  an 
annual  affair  and  next  year  will  un- 
doubtedly see  a  much  larger  number 
of  companies  represented 


PROFIT  FROM  A  PUMP 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  are  per- 
fectly helpless  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
ducing rain.  Everyone  knows  that  j 
Nebraska  soil  is  good,  and  capable  of  . 
putting  forth  large  crops,  but  we  ' 
sometimes  lack  moisture.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  two  courses  must 
be  pursued:  Either  we  must  see  that 
the  administration  discharges  the 
weather  man  and  employs  a  better 
one,  or  those  of  us  who  can  must 
irrigate  to  carry  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  through  dry  seasons.  Sheet 
water  in  infinite  quantities  is  found 
all  over  Nebraska  at  from  two  to  125 
feet  below  the  surface.  If  it  can  be 
done  cheaply  enough  this  water  can 
profitably  be  brought  to  the  surface 
for  irrigation  purposes.  I  have  visited 
three  farms  near  Lowell  in  Kearney 
county  to  inspect  the  pumping  plants 
in  operation  there.  Two  trips  have 
been  made,  one  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  the  other  on  August  28. 

The  plant  with  which  this  article 
will  deal  is  on  the  farm  of  Leroy 
Sides,  about  three  miles  from  Lowell 
on  the  Platte  bottom.  It  was  installed 
last  March,  and  was  put  in  operation 
at  once  to  soak  down  the  land  for 
spring  plowing,  and  also  to  water  the 
orchard  for  an  early  start.  The  land 
was  plowed  and  planted  to  sugar 
beets,  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
melons,  the  heaviest  acreage  being  of 
sugar  beets,  forty-two  acres.  The 
orchard  consists  of  sixteen  acres,  four 
acres  was  planted  to  potatoes  and 
one-half  acre  each  to  melons  and 
tomatoes.  About  six  acres  of  sweet 
corn  was  planted,  but  only  about  one- 
third  of  it  lay  so  it  could  bp  irrigated 
— the  remainder  was  on  a  knoll  too 
high  to  reach  with  water. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  Mr. 
Sides  went  about  his  work  much  the 
same  as  his  neighbors,  apparently 
forgetting  that  he  was  equipped  for 
irrigation,  until  about  July  7  when 
the  hot  winds  began  to  blow  and  crops 
began  to  show  a  lack  of  moisture. 
Then  he  started  his  pump  and  began 
ditching  to  conduct  the  life-giving 
water  to  the  crops.  His  pump  has 
run  almost  continuously,  night  and 
day,  since  it  was  started.  The  result 
is  a  sight  to  behold,  even  though  his 
pump  has  only  about  half  the  capac- 
ity he  needs  for  his  acreage. 

On  August  28  when  we  made  the 
second  trip  to  Mr.  Sides'  farm,  this 
time  to  get  some  fruit,  we  secured  fine 
apples  of  early  varieties,  fine  pears 
and  plums  and  melons  that  would 
make  a  Georgia  "darkey"  injure  his 
ears  grinning.  At  this  time  the  beets 
are  sold  for  .$5  a  ton,  although  they 
are  still  in  the  ground.  Beet  experts 
estimate  that  the  beets  will  make 
thirty  tons  to  the  acre  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  60  per  cent  of  which  is  profit 
over  the  cost  of  production. 

The  potatoes  that  had  received 
water  were  making  a  bushel  to  every 
two  and  one-half  rods  in  the  row, 
and  the  tomatoes  were  averaging  bet- 
ter than  one  peck  to  the  vine.  The 
sweet  corn,  although  a  little  late,  has 
a  prolific  set  of  ears  save  on  the 
knoll  where  the  water  did  not  go; 
there  the  stalks  would  burn  if  a  match 
were  struck  to  them.  Likewise  the 
potatoes  that  could  not  be  reached 
with  water  will  barely  return  the 
seed,  although  planted  at  the  same 
time  and  given  the  same  treatment, 
except  watering,  as  the  irrigated  ones. 
Since  his  fruit  has  begun  to  ripen  Mr. 
Pides  has  collected  an  average  of  over 
$20  a  day  right  at  his  own  door  from 
people  who  have  come  for  miles  after 
home-grown  fruit. 

The  well  from  which  the  water  for 
this  irrigation  is  pumped  is  thirty- 
six  feet  deep,  and  has  twenty-eight 
feet  of  water  in  it.  The  water  is  lifted 
by  a  centrifugal  pump  of  800  gallons 
capacity  to  the  minute.  The  pump 
is  propelled  by  a  kerosene  engine  of 
fifteen  horsepower,  which  operates 
rnrler  full  load  on  one  gallon  of  9- 
ceht  kerosene  each  hour.  Lubrication 
costs  approximately  1  cent  an  hour, 


Here's  Something  New! 

John  Deere 

Motor  Press 


The  Press  with  the 
Patent  Eccentric  Drive 

Designed  especially  for  gasoline  engine 
power,  Speed  of  engine  and  capacity  of  press 
easily  maintained  because  compression  stroke 
is  slow  and  powerful,  while  return  stroke  is 
quick.  Gives  a  steady  use  of  power,  and  per- 
mits the  use  of  a  small  engine.  Has  no  fly 
wheel  or  back  gears — they  are  unnecessary  on 
this  new  press. 

Absolutely  the  Simplest 
and  Most  Powerful 

Every  hay  grower  should  get  our  free  book 
describing  fully  this  new  and  superior  hay 
press.  The  press  that  makes  all  other  types 
obsolete.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  in 
colors  and  illustrates  every  feature  and  clearly 
shows  its  many  advantages.  It  pays  to  keep 
posted  on  new  and  improved  machinery. 

"Get  quality  and  Service, 
John  Deere  dealers  give  both." 


Address  at  once, 

Asking  for 
Package  No.  M  16 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW 
COMPANY 

Moline,  Illinois 


Write  For  Free  Books 


THE  JOHN  DEERE 
Line  of  Hay  Tools 
Consists  of 
DAIN  MOWERS 
4J,  5  and  6  foot  cut 
DAIN  LOADERS 
6  and  8  foot  width 
DAIN  RAKES 
Sulky  and  Sweeps,  all  sizes 
DAIN  STACKERS 
In  all  styles  and  sizes 

The  line  is  complete  and 
is  without  exception  of  the 
well  known  high-grade  John 
Deere  Design  and  construc- 
tion. 

Attractive  folders  will  be 
sent  free. 

Be  sure  to  mention  the 
kind  of  machine  in  which 
you  are  interested  so  that 
we  will  be  sure  to  send  you 
just  what  you  want. 


making  a  total  cost  of  operation  of 
10  cents  an  hour.  »Mr.  Sides  covers 
about  four  acres  of  beets  every 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  cost  of  60 
cents  an  acre,  and  repeats  the  opera- 
tion about  tv.-ice  a  month,  making  a 
total  of  $1.20  an  acre  each  month  for 
July,  August  and  September. 

He  now  has  two  more  pumps  on  the 
ground  and  is  digging  two  more  wells, 
which  he  expects  to  put  in  operation 
in  about  two  weeks.  He  has  traded 
his  engine  for  a  fifty  horsepower  one 
with  a  dynamo  and  two  electric 
motors  to  run  the  two  out-laying 
pumps.  Mr.  Sides  has  done  irrigating 
in  the  west,  and  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  pump  irrigation  in  California, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  He  is  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  proposition,  and 
thinks  there  is  no  place  quite  so  good 
as  Nebraska.     RAY  PARMENTER 

Adams  Co. 


STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 

Steel  fence  posts  are  a  practicable 
fixture  for  farms,  is  the  opinion  of 
L.  D.  Crain  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College.  Writing  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  says: 

"The  life  of  steel  posts  is  very  much 
longer  than  wood  posts,  and  when  set 
in  concrete  they  will  maintain  their 
alignment  indefinitely.  The  cost  of 
steel  posts  is  not  high.  The  line  post 
will  not  exceed  in  cost  good  wood 
posts.  Corner  and  gate  posts,  being 
heavier  and  longer  than  line  posts, 
cost  a  few  cents  more  than  the  latter. 
Even  these  cost  about  the  same  as 
heavy  wood  posts  used  as  corner  and 
gate  posts. 

"A  good  way  to  set  steel  posts  is  to 
fill  in  the  bottom  of  the  post  hole, 
and  around  the  post,  with  six  inches 
of  concrete.  On  top  of  this  cake  of 
concrete  fill  in  with  earth,  tamping  it 
well.  Around  the  post  at  the  ground 
line  fill  in  with  six  inches  of  concrete. 
This  method  provides  an  anchor  for 
the  post  at  the  top  of  the  ground  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

"One  style  of  steel  post  on  the 
market  requires  no  staples  to  fasten 
the  wire.  The  fence  is  secured  to 
the  posts  by  means  of  tongue-like 
punchings  on  the  posts.  These  tongues 
being  bent  around  the  wires  secure 
them  firmly  to  the  post.  These  posts 
are  round  and  tapering,  and  are 
galvanized  to  prevent  rusting. 

"Another  style  of  post  is  made  of 
angle  iron,  with  holes  on  the  side  to 
receive  staples.  As  the  staples  are 
driven  home  the  ends  cross,  thus 
clinching  them  and  holding  the  fence 
securely.  Barbed  wire  and  woven 
field  fencing  may  be  used  with  either 
style." 


HUMPHREYS' 
[VETERINARY  MANUAL 

QUICK  ACTION  SAVES  LIFE 

Most  live  stock  losses  result  from  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  proper  ap- 
plication of  simple  remedies  at  the  right  time  is 
what  prevents  the  final  loss.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  the  Humphreys'  Medicine  Company  has 
made  a  practical  study  of  animal  diseases,  their 
i>.evention  and  cure.  The  fereat  amount 
of  information  secured 
by  these  many  years  of 
study  has  now  been  put 
into  a  500  Page  Book 
which  will  be  sent  free 
of  cost  to  all  farmers 
who  want  to  protect 
their  live  stock  and  in- 
crease its  value.  These 
remedies  are  guaran- 
teed to  be  harmless,  safe 
and  reliable.  They 
cost  but  little,  and  it  is 
really  no  more  than 
your  duty  to  know 
about  them  so  that  you 
may  help  the  poordumb 
beast  quickly  in  time 
of  trouble.  Often  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  vet- 
erinary to  the  farm  in 
time  to  save  the  life  of  a  valuable  animal,  and  if 
the  owner  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  contained 
in  Humphreys'  great  book,  and  has  the  Hum- 
phreys' Remedies  at  hand,  he  can  get  along  just 
as  well  withoi  t  the  veterinary,  saving  the  ani- 
mal and  the  doctor's  bill.  If  you  can't  get  the 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Remedies  at 
your  local  store  write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  we  will  send  this 
valuable  book  free  of  all  cost. 
Address — Humphreys'  Medicine  Company 
1J6  Will.am    Street,   New   York  City. 


TheAtchisonSFencePost 

MADE  TO  DRIVE 

And  WILL  DRIVE  EASY 

One  Atchison  outlasts  6vc 
wooden  posts. 

Driven  at  one-fifth  the  cosi 
of  digging  holes. 

Lasting  a  lifetime,  tbey  ar 
the  cheaper  post. 

The  only  steel  post  with  ;i 
C-inch  ground  bearing  and  re- 
enfoiced  by  coriugated  edge, 
making  the  strongest  post  on 
the  market. 

Use  no  cement  as  the  I*osl 
anchors  itself. 
Stap.e  boles   fit   any  wire. 
They  will  Dot  burn.  The) 
ground  the  lightning. 
INO  HOI— ELS  To  DIG 


Note  ground  bearing 

NEB.  ATCHISON 
STEEL  POST  CO. 

Lincoln    -  Nebraska 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  j 
advertisers.— S.  R.  McKelvie. 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale  §  JJ^ 

solid  steel  frame;  double  strength  steel  platform 
beams.    All  bearings  completely  protected  from  mud. 

The  strongest 
and  most  ac- 
curate weigh- 
ing scale  on 
the  market; 
I  (guaranteed  for 
10  years.  For 
catalog  and 
discounts  ad- 
dress Dept.  ri 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co.,  Lone  Tree*  la. 
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Southeast  Nebraska 

Southwest  Gage  Co.  (Sept.  19)— No  rain 
of  any  consequence  has  fallen  and  the 
ground  is  very  dry  and  hard.  Fall  plow- 
ing is  a  difficult  matter.  A  few  farmers 
are  sowing  wheat.  There  will  be  a  smaller 
acreage  put  in  this  fall  because  of  the  dry 
weather.  Stack  threshing  is  well  under 
way  and  the  reports  indicate  good  yields. 
Most  of  the  grain  is  being  placed  in  gran- 
aries and  will  be  used  for  feed  in  place  of 
corn  Prices:  Wheat,  77c;  oats,  4  3c;  corn, 
79c-  hay  $12  to  $15;  potatoes,  $1;  apples. 
$1-' cattle,  3c  to  6c;  hogs.  $7.50  ;  chickens, 
10c  to  15c;  eggs.  17c;  butter,  25c;  butter- 
fat,  29c— C.  R.  Critchfield. 

Nuckolls  Co.  (Sept.  15)— The  extreme 
drouth  has  not  yet  been  broken  in  this 
locality.  We  have  had  less  than  .25  of  an 
inch  of  rain  in  the  last  six  weeks.  Fall 
plowing  is  nearly  finished,  but  not  much 
winter  wheat  has  been  sown.  The  majority 
of  the  corn  is  cut  and  shocked.  Many  of 
the  farmers  have  built  silos  and  are  filling 
them  with  ensilage,  believing  this  to  be 
the  most  economical  way  of  caring  for  and 
feeding  the  corn  crop.  There  is  a  large 
acreage  of  alfalfa  to  be  threshed  for  seed 
this  fall.  Those  who  have  threshed  report 
a  good  yield.  Prices:  Corn,  82c;  wheat, 
72c;  oats,  50c;  prairie  hay,  $12.50;  alfalfa, 
$16;  potatoes,  $1.25;  butterfat,  27c— Mack 
E.  Koser.  _  .     .  „ 

Southwest  Otoe  Co  (Sept.  19)— Rain  fell 
on  September  8  and  9  and  again  today,  but 
not  enough  to  help  the  plowing.  VeTy 
little  wheat  is  being  seeded.  Farmers  are 
afraid  there  might  be  moisture  enough  to 
sprout  it,  but  not  enough  to  keep  it  alive. 
Unless  rain  falls  soon,  wheat  seeding  will 
be   late    this   fall. — Charles   F.  Gross. 

Southwest  Saline  Co.  (Sept.  19)— The 
weather  still  continues  dry,  but  it  has  been 
cooler  and  cloudy  the  last  two  weeks. 
Nearly  all  the  corn  is  in  the  shock.  About 
half  of  the  wheat  ground  has  been  plowed 
in  spite  of  the  dry  weather  and  some  wheat 
has  been  sown.  The  fruit  crop  is  very 
light.  Prices:  Wheat,  75c;  hogs,  $7.50; 
eggs,  15c;  butterfat,  27c  on  local  market 
and  30c  in  Lincoln. — Frank  E.  Vorce. 

York  Co.  (Sept.  20) — A  rain  fell  here  on 
September  9,  varying  in  amount  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county.  Most  of  the  county 
received  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  do 
much  good.  Nearly  all  the  wheat  ground 
is  ready  and  some  wheat  has  been  sown. 
Many  farmers  will  not  sow  until  it  rains. 
A  great  deal  of  fodder  has  been  cut  and 
a  number  of  silos  built  or  dug.  Quite  a 
number  of  hogs  are  sick  and  many  shoats 
are  going  on  the  market  at  6  cents  a 'pound. 
Prices:  Wheat,  72c;  corn,  75c;  oats,  42c; 
butterfat,  31c;  hogs,  $7.50.  —  George  S. 
Cushman. 

Northeast  Nebraska 
Southwest  Knox  Co.  (Sept.  19)— Most  of 
the  farmers  have  cut  enough  corn  fodder 
to  make  up  for  any  shortage  caused  by  the 
light  hay  crop.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
feed  and  roughage  for  all  the  stock  and 
not  much  will  be  shipped  in.  The  potato 
crop  is  very  light.  There  has  been  no 
frost  yet,  but  the  nights  are  getting  quite 
cold.  Markets:  Corn,  68c;  oats,  40c; 
butterfat,    28c. — S.    B.  Whitmore. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (Sept.  20) — No  rain 
has  fallen  for  seven  weeks.  This  has  greatly 
reduced  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  and 
made  the  pastures  very  short.  There  was 
a  light  frost  in  the  lowlands  September  12, 
but  no  damage  was  done.  It  is  cold  today 
and  a  high  wind  is  blowing.  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  corn  is  past  danger  from 
frost.  A  great  many  farmers  are  pickin 
their  seed  corn.  The  Thurston  county  fair 
at  Walthill  last  week  was  well  attended 
and  a  success.  Hog  cholera  is  as  bad  as 
ever. — U.   S.  Cornwell. 

South  Central  Nebraska 
Buffalo  Co.  (Sept.  19) — Threshing  is  about 
finished.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  is 
about  fourteen  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  oats 
yield  is  considerably  less.  The  alfalfa  seed 
crop  is  good  in  yield  and  quality.  The 
rain  of  September  9  put  the  soil  in  good 
condition  for  plowing  and  reeding  wheat. 
Considerable  wheat  has  already  been  sown, 
but  the  acreage  will  not  be  as  large  as 
last  year.  Hog  cholera  Is  raging  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  and  the  loss  will 
be  heavy.  Many  farmers  are  uniting  with 
the  Grange,  which  is  being  organized  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  The  Buffalo 
county  fair,  to  be  held  at  Kearney  Sep- 
tember 24,  25  and  26,  promises  to  be  good 
de-pite  the  summer  drouth. — J.  J.  Klein. 

Furnas  Co.  (Sept.  20) — This  morning  was 
the  coldest  of  the  season,  but  there  was  no 
frost.  Corn  and  cane  are  about  all  cut. 
There  has  been  no  rain  to  delay  the  cut- 
ting. The  corn  crop  is  nearly  a  failure  and 
it  is  too  dry  to  put  the  ground  in  good 
condition  •  for  wheat,  except  the  corn 
ground.  Several  pit  silos  have  been  dug 
and  filled,  which  will  help  to  keep  up 
the  milk  supply  and  to  furnish  feed. 
Prices:  Corn,  85c;  oats,  47c;  butterfat, 
27c. — C.   E.  Laverack. 

Northeast  Greeley  Co.  (Sept.  17) — The 
weather  is  ideal  and  fall  work  is  progress- 
ing nicely.  Occasional  showers  have  helped 
fall  seeding.  Stack  threshing  is  on  in 
f-arnest.  Oats  is  yielding  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bushels,  rye  from  ten  to  fifteen 
WhJ?r'n£  wheat  from  ten  to  twelve 
norma?'  n?°rn  tK!  make  two-thirds  of  a 
normal     crop.       The    potato    crop    is  light. 


Haying  is  finished  and  the  crop  was  fair. 
There  will  be  some  alfalfa  seed.  Prices: 
Wheat,  69c;  corn,  65c;  oats,  35c;  rye,  55c; 
hogs,  $7.25;  hay,  $10;  eggs,  14c;  butterfat, 
25c  on  local  market  and  4  cents  more 
shipped. — Joseph  Ballweg. 

Phelps  Co.  (Sept.  13) — Some  sections  of 
the  county  have  received  one  and  one-half 
inches  of  rain  during  the  month,  while  other 
parts  are  still  dry.  Most  of  the  grass- 
hoppers have  gone  and  wheat  sowing  will 
begin  about  September  20.  A  great  deal  of 
wheat  will  be  seeded  in  disked  ground. 
Some  farmers  are  stacking  alfalfa.  The 
wind  on  September  1  blew  considerable  dirt 
in  it.  Alfalfa  is  making  some  growth  now, 
but  pastures  are  still  short. — H.  A.  Robinson. 
Southwest  Nebraska 
Chase  Co.  (Sept.  15) — The  weather  is 
still  dry  and  hot  in  this  county.  There 
will  be  some  corn  and  potatoes.  Wheat  is 
making  from  four  to  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Farmers  are  buying  wheat  to  feed 
hogs.  Quite  a  lot  of  fodder  has  been  cut 
and  there  will  be  considerable  roughness 
in  the  county.  Prices:  Wheat,  65c;  corn, 
80c;  speltz,  50c;  oats,  45c;  alfalfa  and 
river  valley  hay,  $7  to  $10;  hogs,  $7.60; 
steers,  $5.50  to  $6.25;  cows,  $5;  potatoes, 
90c. — S.    F.  Morse. 

East  Keith  Co.  (Sept.  20) — The  first  frost 
of  the  season  arrived  last  night.  Some 
localities  report  thin  ice  and  others  only 
a  light  frost.  All  crops  are  past  danger 
from  frost,  except  some  garden  plants. 
— H.   D.  Lute. 

Southwest  Lincoln  Co.  (Sept.  15) — About 
two  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  fell  last 
night  and  the  farmers  are  putting  their 
wheat  drill  in  shape  today.  A  great  amount 
of  winter  wheat  will  be  sowed  in  the 
localities  where  the  rain  fell.  Feed  is 
plentiful  and  livestock  is  in  good  condition. 
Cattle  prices  are  high.  Prices:  Corn,  65c 
to  70c;  wheat,  69c;  rye,  70c;  oats,  50c; 
butterfat.    26c. — D.   W.  McConnell. 

Red  Willow  Co.  (Sept.  20,  Special)— A 
good  rain  fell  September  16  and  17.  This- 
was  followed  by  cool  weather.  Farmers 
are  getting  the  ground  in  shape  for  winter 
wheat.  Some  are  sowing  now.  The  silos 
are  all  filled. — Phoebe  J.  Taylor. 

North  Central  Nebraska 
Central  Cherry  Co.  (Sept.  19) — The  hot- 
test weather  we  ever  experienced  in  the 
sand  hills  prevailed  during  August  and 
the  first  week  in  September.  Two  good 
showers  fell  on  September  15  and  16  and 
the  cool  winds  since  then  have  given  us 
re'ief  from  the  heat.  Some  are  still  mak- 
ing hay.  Not  as  much  rye  will  be  sown 
as  was  expected  because  the  ground  was 
too  dry  to  germinate  it.  Many  expect  to 
sow  speltz  in  the  spring  to  take  the  place 
of  rye.  More  corn  was  cut  this  year  than 
usual.  It  Is  all  past  danger  from  frost 
now.  Prices:  Potatoes,  $1;  butter,  25c; 
eggs,  ?0c. — C.  H.  Meehan. 

South  Keya  Paha  Co.  (Sept.  15)  — We 
have  had  no  rain  since  my  last  report  and 
the  prospects  for  a  bumper  corn  crop  have 
vanished.  However,  there  are  "some  fields 
that  are  fairly  good.  Corn  that  was 
planted  on  ground  which  was  in  corn  last 
year,  and  the  stalks  left  standing  to  catch 
the  snow,  is  fair.  The  corn  on  sandy 
land  is  much  better  than  that  on  hard 
ground. — A.    A.  Wentworth. 

Western  Nebraska 
Morrill  Co.  (Sept.  20)- — Corn  has  matured 
in  fine  shape.  There  has  been  no  frost  yet. 
Winter  wheat  is  coming  up  fine  and  a  great 
amount  is  being  put  in.  Cattle  are  in  good 
condition.  There  are  some  reports  of  hog 
cholera  among  hogs  that  have  been  shipped 
in  from  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  state. — E    F.  Cheney. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Sept.  16) — Most  of  the 
third  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  harvested  and  is 
very  heavy.  Corn  is  past  danger  from 
frost  and  is  firm  and  hard.  The  yield  will 
be  good.  Oats  yielded  about  forty  bushels 
on  Fod  and  from  eighty  to  100  bushels  on 
good  soil.  Winter  wheat  will  yield  about 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  beets 
are  being  dug  for  early  delivery  to  the 
factory,  which  will  be  open  about  Sep- 
tember 20.  The  potato  crop  is  good. 
Prices:  Hay,  $9;  potatoes,  $1:  oats.  $1.25 
per  hundredweight;  tomatoes,  $1  a  bushel: 
butter.  30c;  butterfat,  25c;  eggs,  25c. — 
J.  S.  Craig. 

Other  States 

Laramie  Co.,  Wyo.  (Sept.  19) — We  have 
had  considerable  rain  recently.  Last  night 
there  was  a  light  frost,  but  it  was  not 
heavy  enough  to  hurt  late  oats  and  flax. 
Most  of  the  grain  has  been  cut  and  a  large 
acreage  of  winter  wreat  has  been  sown, 
which  came  up  before  the  freezing  weather. 
Stock  is  in  good  condition  and  no  disease 
has  been  reported.  Prices:  Spring  whea't, 
60c;  red  wheat,  66c;  oats.  $1.10  per  hun- 
dredweight; flax,  $1.20;  potatoes,  $2  per 
hundredweight;  butter,  25c. — Jason  O.  Lobb. 

Thomas  Co.,  Kan.  (Sept.  19)— Five  one- 
hundredths  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  Septem- 
ber 17.  The  Big  Forage  Special  was  here 
yesterday  and  considerable  interest  was 
sbown  In  forage  crops.  Butterfat  is  24 
cents  on  the  local  market.  Other  produce 
brings  good  prices. — M.   N.  Bunker. 

Norton  Co.,  Kan.  (Sept.  19) — This  sec- 
tion of  Kansas  received  another  nice  rain 
this  week  and  it  was  followed  by  cooler 
weather.  There  has  not  been  any  frost, 
however.  Fall  plowing  is  in  progress,  but 
there  will  not  be  as  much  wheat  seeded  as 


formerly.  Prices:  Wheat,  74c;  butterfat, 
27c;  butter,  22c;  eggs,  16c. — S.  Thompson. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  September  20,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Total  this  week   27,799    30,851  194,760 

Total   last   week   23,345     31,141  167,673 

This   week  last   year..  30. 330    23,520  111,851 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Quite  liberal  receipts  of  corn- 
fed  cattle  were  on  the  market  during  the 
week  and  the  quality  was  very  good  on  the 
average.  The  demand  was  very  active  and 
the  shortage  of  western  range  cattle  also 
had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  market.  The 
best  yearlings  sold  readily  at  from  $8.75 
to  $9.25,  which  was  about  as  high  as  at 
any  time  during  the  season.  The  best 
heavy  cattle  brought  $8.80  to  $9.15.  Cattle 
of  fair  to  good  quality  sold  around  $8.20 
to  $8.60.  The  market  in  general  was  a 
shade  higher  than  for  the  previous  week. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime    beeves  $8.75  @9. 25 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8.35@8.75 

Fair    to    good    beeves   8.00® 8.25 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.25  @ 7.90 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   7.50@9.30 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market 
closed  30  to  50  cents  higher  than  a  week 
or  ten  days  ago.  The  receipts  were  only 
moderate  and  the  market  advanced  from 
the  first  of  the  week.  There  was  a  vigorous 
demand    from    local    packers    and  outside 


buyers  as  well  as  lively  competition  from 
the  feeder  buyers.  Veal  calves  were  in  a 
very  limited  supply  and  the  trade  was  active 
from   the   first.     Closing  quotations: 

Good    to    choice    heifers  $6.75®7.50 

Fair    to    good    cows   5.75®  6.50 

Canners    and    cutters   3.50@5.50 

Veal   calves    6.25®9.75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.25@7.00 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  trade  in  these 
classes  was  very  uneven  during  the  week 
and  the  closing  quotations  were  a  shade 
lower  than  for  the  previous  week.  The 
trade  was  active  during  the  first  of  the 
week,  but  the  higher  prices  shut  off  the 
country  demand  and  the  prices  declined. 
There  was  a  good  demand,  but  any  ad- 
vance in  price  immediately  stopped  it. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to   prime   feeders  $7.50®  8.25 

Good    to    choice    feeders   6.80@7.40 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.40 ©6.75 

Common   to  fair   feeders   6.00®6.40 

Stock   cows   and   heifers   4.75® 6.50 

Western  Rangers — The  receipts  of  range 
cattle  were  poor  in  both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. Desirable  beef  was  in  demand  all 
week  and  the  prices  advanced  considerably 
— an  average  of  25  to  35  cents.  Good  to 
choice  beef  steers  sold  around  $7.75  to  $8.25 
and  were  very  scarce.  The  bulk  of  the  fair 
to  good  beef  steers  sold  around  $7.25  to 
$7.75.  A  good  many  of  the  plainer  heavy 
cattle  were  bought  by  the  killers.  The 
advance  in  cows  and  heifers  was  more  pro- 


RATE.— Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial,  sign  and  numeral.  Including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.   Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  It  is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  fanners  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  If  you  have 
auy  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE — A  FEW  CHOICE  COLLIE 
puppies  five  months  old.  You  can  afford 
one.       C.    A.    Atkinson,    R.    4,  Pawnee 

City.  Neb. 


JIAY^ 

ALFALFA    HAY    AND    SEED   FOR  SALE. 
Rosenberg  Hardware  Co.,  Lexington,  Neb. 

HONEY 


COMB  HONEY,  SPECIAL— DURING  SEP- 
tember  I  will  guarantee  safe  delivery  on 
comb  honey,  by  express.  If  damaged, 
have  agent  certify  on  bill.  I  make  good. 
Case  24  sections  $3.25.  Extracted:  One 
ten-pound  pail,  $1.25;  two  for  $2.25. 
Freight  or  express,  say  which.  All  prices 
f.  o.  b.  here.  Write  shipping  directions 
plainly.    Louis  Macey,  North  Platte,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 


RED  POLLED  BULLS;  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 
Victor  Farm,  Lawrence,  Neb.  (42 


GREYHOUNDS.  SPOTTED  POLAND 
China  pigs,  pedigreed.  B.  Byers,  Troy, 
Kans.  (39 


MULE  FOOT  MALE  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 
Prices  reasonable.  Harvey  West,  Una- 
dllla.  Neb.  (39 


FOR  SALE— SEVEN  YEAR  OLD  BLACK 
Percheron  stallion,  and  Shorthorn  bulls. 
J.  S.  Roth,  Seward,  Neb.  (39 

SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  three  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter   A.   Brehm.    Harvard.  Neb. 


I  CAN  WINTER  125  HEAD  CATTLE,  $6  A 
head.  150  tons  of  feed,  400  acres  good 
pasture.  Good  windbreaks.  F.  Schindler, 
Niobrara,   Neb.  (39 


WANTED  —  POLLED  DURHAM  BULL. 
Good  individual  old  enough  for  service. 
Give  full  description  and  price.  W.  S. 
Craig,    Kearney,    Neb.  (39 

WANTED  —  ONE  CAR  OF  DAIRY  COWS 
and  heifers  to  winter  or  longer,  on  shares. 
Durhams  or  Red  Polled  preferred,  or 
would  consider  partner  with  much  stock. 
Good  feed,  care  and  water.  Scotts  Bluff 
county.  Address  Box  R,  care  Nebraska 
Farmer.  Lincoln,  Neb.  (39 

I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  ONE  BLACK  MAM- 
moth  jack  with  mealy  points,  coming 
eight  years  old;  extra  good  worker;  has 
a  record  from  one  party  last  season  of 
six  good  colts  from  seven  covers.  Gets 
extra  good  colts.  For  further  information 
address  J.  F.  Olson,  Haxtum,  Colo.  (39 


POULTRY 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS;  IN- 
dian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  A.  Brehm, 
Harvard.  Neb. 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for  'highest   prices   and   prompt  pay. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


SALESMEN— TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct 
to  farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit. 
Every  customer  a  permanent  one.  De- 
mand constantly  increasing.  Latest  plan. 
N.  F.  Hitchcock  Hill  Co.,   Chicago.  (40 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA  SEED— ALSO  TIMOTHY,  CLO- 
ver  or  anything  in  the  seed  line  at 
Campbell's  Seed  House,   Seward,  Neb. 


STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE  ALFALFA 
seed  for  sale.  All  raised  on  dry  upland 
in  central  Nebraska;  not  mixed  with 
southern  or  irrigated  seed.  S.  Hunzlker, 
Sutton,    Neb.  (39 


REAI^^STATE^ 

SOME  RARE  BARGAINS  IN  DEEDED 
land.  Call  or  write  me.  J.  H.  Frazier. 
Peetz.  Colo.  (39 


FOR  SALE— FINE  IMPROVED  320  ACRE 
farm,  Valley  county.  A.  E.  Charlton. 
Arcadia,  Neb.  (41 


FOR  SALE— 100  ACRES,  UNDER  IRRIGA- 
tion,  paid  up  water  right.  Address  John 
Boatsman,  Morrill,  Neb. 


SETTLERS  WANTED  FOR  CLOVER 
lands  in  central  Minnesota  Corn  suc- 
cessfully raised.  Write  Asher  Murray, 
Wadena.  Minn.  (39 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.    40,    Lincoln,  Neb. 


CUT  OUT  THE  BIG  COMMISSIONS.  WE 
only  charge  $10  to  sell  your  farm  or 
business  anywhere;  it's  easy.  Write  us 
for  particulars.     Bulletin  Board,  Ulysses, 

Neb. 


200  ACRES  NEAR  ROSEBURG.  OREGON. 
150  in  cultivation,  of  which  100  acres  is 
creek  bottom.  Good  improvements;  good 
water.  Timber  for  wood.  Price  $60  per 
acre.    Write  L.  C.  Kendall,  York,  Neb.  (39 


160  ACRE  RELINQUISHMENT,  EXCEL- 
lent  soil,  level;  adjoining  land  held  at 
$15.  Six  miles  to  railroad  town.  Will 
sell  at  a  bargain.  Write  for  special  par- 
ticulars and  price.  Box  74,  Stratton, 
Co'o.  (40 

FOR  SALE — ONE  THOUSAND  ACRES 
good  soil.  Rail  and  water  transportation. 
Forty-two  inches  rainfall.  Ten  dollars 
per  acre.  Ask  for  further  information. 
J.  W.  Hartnett,  141  Lawnsdale  Street. 
Portland,   Ore.  (39 


WANTED— A  WELL  IMPROVED  FARM 
of  from  240  to  320  acres  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska. Cash  deal.  Advertiser  is  prin- 
cipal; not  agent.  State  lowest  price  in 
first  letter.  Address  Dept.  1.  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (39 


WE  HAVE  WILD  AND  IMPROVED  LAND 
for  sale  on  easy  terms,  in  good  farming 
and  dairy  country.  Good  rich  soil.  Just 
the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate  means. 
Harrington  &  Winsor  Land  Company. 
Foley,    Minn.     Benton    county.  (41 

A  BARGAIN,  80  ACRE  FARM,  4  MILES 
from  town  and  R.R.,  school  house  on  land, 
good  log  house,  6  acres  plowed,  all  lays 
fine,  $10  per  acre,  y%  cash,  balance  time 
6%.  Have  several  other  good  farms. 
Chas.   Jenks,   owner,    Trego,  Wis. 

OREGON  BOOK  FREE;  SENT  ON  RE- 
quest.  Official  state  book  telling  of 
Oregon's  resources,  climate  and  agricul- 
tural opportunities  for  the  man  of  mod- 
erate means.  Questions  will  have  pains- 
taking care — we  have  nothing  to  sell. 
Room  18,  Portland  Commercial  Club. 
Portland,  Oregon.  (41 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  NICELY  IM- 
proved  640  acre  farm,  Kimball  county, 
Nebraska.  Good  four  room  house,  fair 
barn,  fine  well  and  windmill;  five  miles 
of  fence;  85  acres  in  crop.  Land  lays 
well;  good  deep  black  loam  soil  with  clay 
sub-soil.  etc.  Will  trade  clear  for  high 
class  herd  of  registered  Hereford  cattle 
or  registered  Percheron  mares.  Adjoining 
land  is  held  and  selling  from  $20  to  $30 
per  acre.  My  price  is  market  price  and 
want  stock  on  same  basis.  Frank  H. 
Cunningham,   Kimball,  Neb. 

TYPEWRITERS 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19,  Underwood  $36, 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
1B07  Farnnm.  Omaha. 

MISCELLANEOUS  

DYNAMITING  STUMPS  A  SPECIALTY. 
W.  A-  Wallace.  University,  Place.  Neb.  (40 
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nounced  than  in  the  case  of  beef  steers. 
The  closing  values  were  30  to  50  cents 
higher  than  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  The 
trade  in  stockers  and  feeders  was  decidedly 
irregular  from  start  to  finish  and  the 
advance  of  the  early  part  of  the  week  was 
about  all  lost.  Closing  quotations: 
Choice  to  prime  grat*  beeves ....  $7.90  @  8.25 
Good  to  choice  grass  beeves....  7.50@7.90 

Fair  to  good  grass  Leeves   7.00  @ 7.50 

Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   6.25 @7. 00 

Hogrs 

Hog  prices  were  10  to  15  cents  higher 
for  the  week.  The  largest  advance  was  in 
the  heavy  stuff.  The  highly  mixed  lighter 
grades  declined  during  the  week.  Many 
loads  averaging  200  pounds  s'old  at  bottom 
prices  during  the  week.  On  Saturday  the 
prices  ranged  from  ?7.90  to  $8.55,  while 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week  the  follow- 
ing prices  were  paid' 

Heavy      Light  Bulk 
$7.80-55  $7.85-95 
7.90-65  7.90-95 
7. 80-85 
7.85-45 
7.75-45 
Sheep 

The  feature  of  the  week's  trade  in  sheep 
was  a  good  market  in  spite  of  almost 
record-breaking  receipts.  A  total  of  194,733 
gheep  and  lambs  were  received  during  the 
week.  This  was  the  largest  week's  supply 
since  October  in  1910.  The  good  support 
given  by  the  packer  and  feeder  buyers  ra- 
sulted  in  the  steady  prices.  At  the  close 
there  seemed  to  be  a  weak  tendency  to  the 
market,  but  there  was  little  change  during 
the  week.    Quotations  on  sheep  and  lambs: 

Lambs,    good    to    choice  $7.00  @  7.25 

Lambs,    fair  to    good   6.65@7.00 

Lambs,    culls    5.00@6.00 

Lambs,    feeders    5.50@6.55 

Yearlings,    good    to    choice   5.50@5.75 

Yearlings,    fair    to    good   5.25@5.50 

Yearlir.ts,   feeders    4.50  @5. 50 

Wethers,    good    to    choice   4.25 @ 4.60 

Wethers,   fair  to  good   4.00  @ 4. 25 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00@4.50 

Ewes,    good   to  choice   4.00 @4. 15 

Ewes,    fair   to    good   3.75 @4. 00 

Ewes,    feeders    3.00@3.60 

Cull    sheep    2.00@3.00 


Sept.  19. 


0-95 
7.80-10 
7.80-15 
7.85-25 
7.80-10 


7.90-00 
7.90-10 
7.85-00 


Aver. 
$7.89% 
7.96% 
7.96% 
8.01% 
7.96% 


CROP  NEWS  BY  TELEGRAPH 

Getting  the  details  of  the  monthly 
government  crop  reports  into  the 
hands  of  farmers,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons,  while  the  news  is  fresh, 
is  the  purpose  of  a  new  plan  of~dis- 
tributing  crop  information  being 
tested  out  this  month  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  plan  is  to  send  by  telegraph  to 
a  central  point  in  each  state,  as  soon 
as  the  crop  reporting  board  has  com- 
pleted its  work  each  month,  the  de- 
tails regarding  crop  conditions  within 
that  particular  state,  togetner  with  a 
general  summary  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  test  of  the  new  system  this 
month  is  being  made  in  six  states — 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Kansas  and  Texas 

The  new  service  will  be  given  in 
co-operation  with  the  weather  bureau. 
In  each  state  the  latter  has  a  central 
office  equipped  with  a  printing  plant. 
To  that  office  the  crop  news  will  be 
telegraphed  as  soon  as  compiled; 
there  it  will  be  set  up,  printed  and 
mailed  out  to  all  newspapers  in  tb.e 
state,  both  daily  and  weekly  in  this 
way  *tate  crop  news  in  each  monthly 
government  crop  report  will  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  newspapers 
within  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours 
after  the  report  is  made  up  at  Wash- 

Cut&w&y 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Cutaway  f 
(CLARK)  disk  harrows  and  plows.  Writeusfor 
free  book,"  The  Soil  andlntensive  Tillaee." 
The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
944  Main  Street  Hlgganum,  Conn.  J 


Heals 
Sore 
H&1 


Huskum  quickly  heals  cracked, 
sore  and  chapped  hands.  Un- 
equaled  for  men  who  do  rough 
work — corn  huskers.  farmers, 
lumbermen,  mechanics,  team- 
sters, etc.  Toughens  the  skin, 
but  keeps  it  soft. 

HUSKUM 

Must  satisfy  or  your  money  back. 
Big  6-ounce  bottle  25c  at  any 
store.    Use  one-third  of  it  and 
if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  re- 
turn   the    rest    and    get  your 
money  back. 
Huskum  is  the  best  remedy  for  sore 
i  bands,  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  scalds,  sun- 
^burn  or  sprains. 

FREE  This  Japanese 
Meershaum  Health  PIPE 


with  a  big  Trial 

f  BOTTLE  FREE 

Ask  your  Hardware,  General  Store  or  Drug  Dealer 
for  free  bottle  and  pipe.  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
send  his  name  and  address,  we  will  send  both,  tree. 
Csntral  Manufacturing  Co.  126  Huskum  kin.,  Iowa  City,  la. 


ington.  Very  soon  thereafter  farmers 
may  read  it  in  their  daily  papers. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  no  way 
in  which  a  farmer  in  any  given  state 
could  get  information  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  within  his  state,  as  shown 
by  the  government  crop  report,  soon 
enough  to  be  of  immediate  service  to 
him.  The  abbreviated  summary  fur- 
nished to  the  press,  and  published  in 
the  daily  papers,  applied,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  whole  country,  and  did  not 
give  the  farmers  in  a  particular  state 
the  detailed  information  that  would 
enable  them  to  plan  intelligently. 
Oftentimes  in  the  past  it  has  been 
two  weeks*  after  the  first  of  the  month, 
when  the  government  reports  are 
compiled,  before  news  in  regard  to 
conditions  within  the  separate  states 
filtered  out  to  the  public.  If  the  new 
plan  works  and  is  adopted  for  all 
the  states,  we  will  get  crop  informa- 
tion more  quickly  in  the  future. 

Another  innovation  in  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  is  an  agricultural 
outlook  bulletin.  This  will  be  issued 
once  a  month  during  the  crop  report- 
ing season  and  will  contain  crop 
summaries  and  statistics  calculated 
to  help  farmers  plan  their  crops  and 
marketing  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
will  be  issued  as  a  farmers'  bulletin, 
available,  we  understand,  to  all  who 
apply  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
The  first  bulletin  of  this  kind  will  be 
issued  this  month — September. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

The  weather  report  for  the  week 
ending  Monday  morning,  September 
22,  shows  that  local  rains  fell  in  most 
sections  of  the  state  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week.  In  some  places 
more  than  one-half  inch  of  rain  fell, 
but  most  of  the  showers  were  less 
than  that.  The  change  in  temperature 
was  the  chief  feature  of  the  weather 
for  the  week.  The  temperatures 
ranged  from  4  to  7  degrees  below 
normal  and  frosts  were  reported  from 
seme  sections.  The  seasonal  per- 
centage of  rainfall  from  March  4  to 
the  present  time  is  shown  in  the 
fourth  column  of  the  detailed  state- 
ment following: 

— Temperature — 
Average  Dep.from 
Rainfall    for  week    Normal  % 
Lincoln  ...    .15  58       —6  65 

Ashland  . .  .39  83 
Omaha    ...    .53  58       --6  69 

Auburn   ...    .23  71 

Fairbury  . .  —   

Fairmont  ..  .10  58 
Columbus  ..  .10  110 
Tekamah  ..  .32  92 
Sioux  City.    .10  56       —7  99 

Hartington.    .15  108 

Oakdale    . .  —   

Valentine   .    .72  56       — 5  90 

Broken  Bow;  .53  78 
G'd  Island.  .02  80 
Hastings  . .  .00  63 
Holdrege  ..    .00  60 

Culbertson.  .46   

No.    Platte.    .68  58       —4  102 


BOTS  HARMFUL  TO  HORSES 

Weekly  News  Letter,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  farmers,  the  bot  which  infests 
the  stomach  of  the  horse  is  often 
harmful  to  both  young  and  old  ani- 
mals, and  may  be  especially  disastrous 
to  colts.  The  bot  is  the  larval  stage 
of  the  horse  botfly.  The  botfly  re- 
produces by  depositing  light  yellow, 
oval  eggs,  which  are  attached  by  the 
adult  female  to  the  hair  of  the  legs, 
breast  and  neck  of  horses.  The  eggs 
hatch;  then  the  horse  licks  itself  and 
some  of  the  small  larvae  are  taken 
through  the  mouth  into  the  stomach, 
where  they  attach  themselves  firmly 
to  the  lining. 

By  their  parasitic  tendencies  a  large 
number  of  bots  covering  the  lining 
of  the  stomach  damage  the  interior  of 
that  organ,  prevent  digestive  action, 
and  in  some  cases  cause  the  horse  to 
remain  in  such  a  poor  condition  that 
death  may  ensue.  It  is  probable  that 
many  cases  of  poor  condition  in  horses 
thought  to  be  due  to  worms  are  really 
due  to  heavy  infestation  with  bots. 

A  very  effective  treatment  which 
will  remove  bots  within  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours  is  as  follows: 
The  day  preceding  the  treatment  a 
small  amount  of  hay  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  oats  is  given  in  the  morn- 
ing; in  the  evening  food  is  withheld 
and  a  purgative  administered.  Give 
either  Barbados  aloes,  one  ounce,  or 
raw  linseed  oil,  one  pint.  The  day 
of  the  treatment,  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  give  thre*  drams  of  carbon 
bisulphid  in  a  gelatin  capsule;  at  7 
o'clock  repeat  the  dose  in  the  same 
manner;  and  at  S  o'clock  give  the 
third  and  last  dose,  making  in  all 


nine  drams  of  carbon  bisulphid  in 
three  gelatin  capsules. 

The  above  treatment  is  for  the 
adult  horse.  For  a  yearling  colt,  half 
the  quantity  of  carbon  bisulphid  used 
for  a  mature  horse  will  give  the 
desired  results. 

If  properly  administered,  the  gelatin 
capsule  reaches  the  stomach  intact, 
but  soon  dissolves,  and  the  carbon 
bisulphid  rapidly  evaporates  suffocat- 
ing all  bot  larvae  and  other  parasites 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  but 
not  injuring  the  horse.  Worms  are 
quite  often  expelled  as  well. 

This  remedy  has  been  used  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  with  a  large 
number  of  animals,  and  has  proved 
successful. 


I  AskOnly  $122 


 for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 

Grading  Grain.  Then  ask  for  the  size 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I'ij 
ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre- 
paid, with  special  screens  and  riddles  for 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where 
you  live.  Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  yoar  f  1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  auy  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain  m  Grader  and 

Handles  all  grains  and 
grass  seeds; takes  i 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grain! 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over  300.- 
000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied !  Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;'*  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc.  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  41 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Miuneapolia 


Cleaner 


The  Toughest,  Strongest,  Longest 
Wearing  Rubber  Boot,  That's 
Why  They  Are  So  Popular 

Here  is  a  boot  made  by  the  largest  Rubber 
Company  in  the  world,  that  you  will  find  hard 
to  peel,  tear  or  crack.  It's  made  to  meet  every 
demand  you  put  it  to;  and  the  satisfaction  that 
it  is  giving  thousands  of  farmers  is  proof  that 
it  will  satisfy  you. 

There  are  ten  thousand  "Elephant  Head" 
Rubber  Boots  being  sold  a  day. 


N  S  OC  K  E  T 


ELEPHANT  MEAD 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  "Elephant  Head"  Brand  Robber  Boots. 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

-made  of  extra  strong  duck. 
— reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything.  . 

WOONSCCKET 
RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

The  weather  wears  out  your  wagons  and  imple- 
ments faster  than  usage  does — if  you  let  it.  The 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  paint — not  with  odds 
and  ends,  but  with  paint  carefully  made  of 
weather-resisting  materials,  scientifically  ground  and 
mixed.    Such  a  paint  is 

Sherwin-Williams  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint 

It  spreads  easily,  covers  well  and  sticks  tight  —  adding  years  to  the  life  of 
your  wagons  and  farm  machinery. 

For  every  surface  about  the  farm  there  is  a  specially  made  Sherwin-Williams 
paint,  varnish  or  stain.  If  you  want  to  know  just  what  to  get  for  your  barns, 
your  house,  your  floors,  your  woodwork  or  your  furniture,  and  just  how  to  use 
it,  write  for  our  booklet,  "Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm."  We  mail  it  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company   722  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Make  Fall  and  Winter 
Dairying  More  Profitable 

THERE  are  special  advantages  in  using 
a  good  cream  separator  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months. 

The  milk  from  cows  long  in  lactation  is 
hardest  to  cream,— and  likewise  hardest  to 
separate  with  an  inferior  separator. 

Moreover,  cream  and  butter  prices  are 
highest,  so  that  the  waste  of  gravity  setting 
or  a  poor  separator  counts  for  most. 

Then  there's  the  sweet,  warm  skim-milk 
for  stock  feeding,  alone  worth  the  cost  of  a 
separator  in  cold  weather. 

There  is  surely  no  reason  to  delay  the 
purchase  of  a  separator  or  to  continue  the 
use  of  an  inferior  one.  A  De  Laval  machine 
will  save  its  cost  by  spring,  and  may  be 
bought  on  such  liberal  terms  if  desired  as 
to  actually  pay  for  itself  meanwhile. 

See  your  local  De  Laval  agent 


fr   THE  DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR  CO. 

T+iZ^*  '  NEW  YORK 

I,''  >#*|  CHICAGO 

l-BS ']4  SAN  FRANCISCO 

!*kVg~  SEATTLE 

'11  ■Mk  MONTREAL 

iH^Ai  WINNIPEG 


SEATTLE 
^MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


The  Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer 
milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously  and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.  That's  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.   We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


KRES0DIPNV1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLSLICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  ha*  so  many  use*  that  It  I* 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Writs  for  Free  Booklet* 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.       •       -  MICHIGAN 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  In  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company._s.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Dairy  Train  Success 

The  dairy  train  now  being  run  in 
Nebraska  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Nebraska  Dairymen's  Association  and 
the  University  of  Nebra-ska,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Northwestern  and 
Burlington  railroads,  is  meeting  with 
a  very  hearty  reception  at  every  stop. 
In  the  more  densely  populated  sec- 
tions through  wh'ch  the  train  has 
passed,  the  crowds  have  been  larger 
than  the  lecture  cars  would  accom- 
modate, and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  have  overflow  meetings  outside  the 
cars.  Even  at  small  stations  in  the 
sand  hills,  where  milking  has  mostly 
been  done  on  horseback,  the  lecture 
cars  were  packed  with  interested 
listeners.  Many  of  the  Kinkaiders  are 
milking  their  way  to  prosperity  and 
they  are  anxious  to  learn  all  they 
can  about  cows  and  their  care. 

The  dairy  cow  demonstration  prob- 
ably attracted  more  attention  than 
any  other  feature  of  the  instruction 
offered  on  the  train.  Professor 
Frandsen  took  several  cows  from  the 
University  Farm  to  illustrate  good 
and  poor  dairy  types;  the  demonstra- 
tions were  given  from  these  living 
models.  Second  in  point  of  interest 
was  the  discussions  of  the  silo  and 
alfalfa  growing.  Through  much  of 
the  country  through  which  the  train 
is  passing  the  question  of  a  forage 
crop  to  supply  protein  is  a  very 
urgent  one.  The  farmers  there  are 
all  anxious  to  grow  something  to 
balance  the  common  farm  feeds  and 
make  good  dairy  rations. 

We  have  never  been  on  any  kind  of 
an  institute  train  where  the  interest 
shown  by  farmers  was  so  good  and 
where  there  was  less  skepticism. 
Also,  we  have  never  seen  a  better 
spirit  shown  by  lecturers.  The  latter 
may  account  in  part  for  the  former. 
The  work  at  each  stop  was  prefaced 
with  the  explanation  that  the  train 
was  run  with  state  money — the 
people's  money — and  that  it  wasn't 
out  to  boost  for  anything  except 
better  dairy  methods.  No  creamery 
representatives  or  agents  foi  anything 
were  on  board.  The  speakers  did  not 
even  use  much  time  showing  that 
dairying  is  profitable;  their  efforts 
were  directed  toward  discussing  sub- 
jects that  would  help  men  who  are 
milking  cows,  or  who  intend  to  milk 
cows,  to  make  more  money  therefrom. 

If  the  interest  shown  in  this  train 
may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  we  may 
expect  a  rapid  increase  in  dairying 
in  this  state.  Next  week  we  shall 
publish  a  more  complete  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  dairy  train,  and 
give  the  gist  of  the  ideas  presented 
by  the  lecturers.  That  is,  we  shall 
try  to  give  our  readers  a  little  trip 
on  the  dairy  train. 


Starting  a  Dairy  Herd 

In  establishing  a  dairy  herd  it  is 
better  to  grow  into  the  business  than 
to  jump  in.  When  a  farmer  gets  his 
first  enthusiasm  for  dairying  and 
hears  of  the  records  of  such  high- 
producing  cows  as  Katy  Gerben  and 
La  May  of  the  university  herd,  he  is 
likely  to  be  seized  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  own  a  herd  of  cows  of  that 
kind  at  once.  High  ambition  is  good, 
but  its  immediate  attainment  in  this 
case  would  cost  a  lot  of  money;  so  it 
is  better  to  reach  the  goal  more  slowly. 

The  best  way  to  start  a  dairy  herd 
is  to  begin  with  grades.  Buy  as  good 
animals  as  can  be  secured  without 
paying  too  much  for  them;  then  get 
a  good  bull  of  the  breed  chosen  and 


begin  grading  up.  This  bull  should 
:ome  from  a  long  line  of  high- 
producers.  Here  is  where  it  doesn't 
nay  to  try  to  save  money  on  the  first 
cost,  for  the  bull  is  father  to  every 
calf  in  the  herd,  while  each  cow  is 
mother  to  only  one  calf  a  year.  Let 
he  enthusiasm  of  the  beginning 
dairyman  for  good  stock  be  concen- 
.rated  on  the  bull  he  buys. 

After  a  herd  of  grade  cows  has  been 
brought  together  and  a  good  bull 
secured,  constant  advancement  in  the 
average  production  of  the  herd  may 
be  made  by  weighing  and  testing  the 
milk  and  weeding  out  the  poorest 
?ows.  By  keeping  all  the  good 
heifers  a  good  herd  of  cows  may  be 
established  in  a  very  few  years — a 
herd  that  for  milk  and  butter  pro- 
duction is  practically  as  good  as  a 
pure-bred  herd. 

While  grading  up  a  herd  in  this 
way  the  owner  secures  valuable  ex- 
perience, needed  to  care  for  high- 
producing  cows — for  be  it  known  that 
i  good  cow  requires  good  care  and 
Ceding.  To  buy  a  herd  of  high- 
i  roduciug  cows  costs  a  mint  of  money 
these  days,  and  if  the  purchaser 
doesn't  know  how  to  care  for  them 
he  stands  to  lose  on  his  investment. 
But  in  grading  up  a  herd  the  invest- 
ment is  gradual  and  experience  comes 
along  with  improvement. 

An  admirer  of  trotting  horses  once 
remarked  to  us  that  he  could  afford 
■o  own  the  best  horse  in  the  world 
;f  he  bred  and  raised  it  himself,  but 
that  he  couldn't  afford  to  buy  the 
best  horse  in  the  world.  The  same 
applies  to  dairy  stock.  Any  farmer 
can  afford  to  own  a  good  herd  of 
dairy  cows  of  his  chosen  breed  when 
he  breeds  the  animals  and  develops 
them  himself,  but  at  present  prices 
for  high-producing  cows  it  requires  a 
man  with  a  long  parse  to  own  a  good 
herd  of  high-producers  if  he  buys  the 
animals  outright. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  herd  for  milk  produc- 
tion. A  herd  of  high  grades  secured 
in  the  way  we  have  outlined  may  be 
iust  as  good  for  that  purpose  as  a 
herd  of  pure-breds.  But  a  good  many 
'armers  and  dairymen  wish  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  sale  as  well  as 
milk  and  its  products.  They  wish, 
therefore,  to  work  into  pure-breds. 
Of  course,  a  pure-bred  herd  cannot 
be  secured  by  grading  up,  no  matter 
how  long  the  process  is  continued. 
The  animals  would  finally  become 
practically  pure  bred,  but  they 
wouldn't  be  accepted  for  registry. 

Therefore,  the  farmer  or  dairyman 
who  wants  to  establish  a  pure-bred 
herd  must  have  some  pure-bred  ani- 
mals to  begin  with.  A  good  way  is 
*o  buy  a  few  pure-bred  cows  at  the 
outset  to  keep  with  grades.  Then  use 
a  good  bull.  Gradually  the  grades 
and  their  offspring  can  be  disposed  of 
and  their  places  taken  by  the  offspring 
of  the  pure-bred  cows.  The  latter 
should  be  sifted,  however,  with  the 
ecales  and  Babcock  tester  just  as 
carefully  as  though  they  were  only 
grades — for  being  pure  bred  does  not 
make  a  profitable  cow  out  of  a  poor 
producer. 


SPRING  SEEDED  ALFALFA 

In  Nebraska  this  year  the  farmers 
v  ho  sowed  their  alfalfa  in  the  early 
snring  are  practically  the  only  ones 
v  ho  got  any  started.    At  alfalfa  seed- 
ing time  in  August  it  was  too  dry  in 
almost  every    part  of  the    state  to 
think  of  sowing   the    seed.  Usually 
c  pring-seeded  alfalfa  has  a  hard  row 
to  hoe.    If  it  attains  sufficient  growth 
in  the  spring  to  survive  the  weeds  it 
i  has  a  battle  with  heat  and  drouth  in 
I  midsummer.      This    year,  however, 
I  middle  of  June  weather    was  very 
]  favorable  to  young  alfalfa,  and  gave 


CANNING  CORN 

Silo-filling  scene  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Albert  Theriolf  in  northeast  Holt 
county.    This  was  one  of  the  first  silos  in  that  section. 


it  a  good  chance  to  make  a  start.  One 
field  we  have  observed  all  summer 
near  Lincoln  made  such  a  good  start 
in  the  spring  months  that  in  spite  of 
myriads  of  weeds,  and  the  dry,  hot 
summer,  it  has  come  through  to  fall 
in  good  condition.  Usually  fall  seed- 
ing is  surer  than  spring  seeding,  be- 
cause the  young  plants  then  escape 
the  competition  of  the  weeds,  and  are 
not  subjected  to  so  much  heat.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a  season  like  this 
will  come  along  and  reverse  matters. 
The  farmer's  plans  must,  of  course, 
be  based  upon  the  experiences  of 
average  seasons  rather  than  the  ab- 
normal ones.  No  doubt  over  'the 
greater  part  of  this  state  the  late 
summer  will  continue  to  be  the  favor- 
ite time  to  sow  alfalfa. 

Absolute  Security 

WE  PAY 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE    FOR  IXFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savlnfs  ft  Loan  Association 

11107    X    STltEET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

24  BULBS  FOR  10c 

and  Complete  Treatise  on  Bulb  Culture^ 
indoors  and  out,  and  beautiful  Catalogue— 

ALL  FOR  lO  CENTS. 

These  24  Bulbs,  3  each  of  8  different 
kinds,   Tulips,   Jonquils,   G.  Hyacinths. 
Iris,  Freesias.  &c-,  will  make  beautiful 
pot   flowers  for   winter   or   lovely  early 
spring  flowers  for  the  garden.    Plant  now. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Nar- 
issns.  Lilies,  Hardy  Plants  and  rare  winter- 
blooming  plants  FREE  TO  ALL. 
n  Lewis  Chllds,        Floral  Park,  N.  T. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^ft^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  tOraSl-k 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supbly  KJrlB& 

Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictures  *ZrttMV2}& 


.,  1144  S.  Campbell  *».,  Chicago* 
,  2d  and  Madison  Streots,  Oakland,  I 


If  You  Want  a  Squa. 

Deal  Write  Us 

We  wantyou  to  know  about 
Square  Deal  Fence:  why  it' 
better,  why  it  will  last 
lunger,  why  it  costs 
less  to  put  up,  why 
it  stays  trim 
and    t  i  ght 
the  year 
'round, 


Write  I 

Us—  get 

irSquare 
Deal  Catalog 


which  tells  how 
we  preparo  the 
steel,  draw  it  into 
wire  and  make  it  into 
fence  that  will  last.  We 
will  also  send  you  FKEK 
Ropp'sNew  Calculator  which 
gives  the  answer  to  any  farm- 
ing problem  that  takes  hours  to 
gure  out  on  paper.    Both  books 
F  H  EE  it  you  write  at  once. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
1329lndustrial  St.       Peoria,  111. 


Wanted- 

Successful 

Farmers 


In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California.  This 
great  valley  in  the  heart  of  California  yet  has 
room  for  over  half  a  million  men  who  will 
farm  its  fertile  acres  in  the  way  they  should 
be  farmed.  There  is  no  room  for  the  failure  — 
no  place  for  the  man  who  can  not  succeed 
where  he  is.  But  there  is  a  wonderful  oppor-  • 
tunity  for  the  man  who  has  the  success  habit. 

Here  is  a  climate  that  will  grow  all  the 
products  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  many  of 
those  of  the  tropical.  You  have  no  long  cold 
winters.  Every  day  can  be  profitably  spent  in 
out-of-door  work.  Here  is  a  soil  which  under 
irrigation  is  of  surpassing  richness.  Here  is 
ample  water  and  all  conditions  of  pleasant 
living  in  a  well-settled  land. 

We  will  tell  you  of  the  opportunities  in  gen- 
eral. We  will  search  out  for  you  just  the  kind 
of  a  location  you  are  seeking.  It  might  take 
you  weeks  or  months  and  many  miles  of  travel 
to  find  the  spot  that  our  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  will  direct  you  to  at  once. 

After  you  have  found  the  spot  we  will  send 
to  you  a  man  who  knows  this  country  thor- 
oughly, and  if  you  wish  he  will  tell  you  the 
methods  and  crop  rotations  which  are  most 
successful  here. 

All  this  service  is  free.  It  is  part  of  the 
effort  the  Santa  Fe  is  making  to  let  people 
know  of  the  advantages  along  its  lines.  The 
railroad  has  no  land  to  sell  and  no  interest  to 
serve  but  your  ultimate  success  here. 

What  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is,  and  what 
others  are  doing  here,  is  told  in  our  two  books, 
which  are  free  and  yours  for  the  asking. 
Then  if  you  are  interested  enough  to  ask  fur- 
ther questions,  you  will  find  me  eager  to  an- 
swer. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen!.  Colonization  Agt.. 
A.  T.  A-  S.  F.  Ry.,  2223  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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Mm  W«     McKenney,  Bdltoir,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
QaeeMosss  Answered!  Free 

Producing  Infertile  Eggs 
I  have  a  young  daughter  who  must 
be  a  poultry  woman  in  the  making, 
judging  by  the  way  she  goes  after 
the  root  of  trouble  While  1  was  out 
west  the  care  of  the  hens  and  young 
flock  was  given  over  to  the  two  girls, 
and  the  reports  made  to  me  from 
time  to  time  were  amusing. 

On  one  occasion  the  younger  one 
wrote:  "One  of  the  old  hens  got  a 
diarrhoea  and  grandma  thought  it 
was  cholera,  but  papa  thought  not. 
We  put  her  in  a  coop  and  gave  her 
permanganate,  and  I  looked  in  your 
poultry  books  to  see  if  she  was  prop- 
erly brought  up,  but  I  couldn't  find 
anything  about  it.  Papa  said  if  she 
wasn't  better  the  next  day  he  would 
kill  her,  but  in  the  morning  she  was 
dead.  Several  of  the  young  roosters 
have  died.  Something  seemed  to  be 
the  matter  with  their  throats.  They 
bled  awfully.  (I  think  it  was  caused 
by  an  ax.)  I  will  try  to  keep  any 
more  of  them  from  getting  sick." 

The  one  case  of  sickness  proved  to 
be  the  only  one,  and  since  that  was  a 
three-year-old  hen  her  death  was  not 
surprising,  as  old  hens  have  a  habit 
of  dying  of  indigestion  or  liver 
trouble,  caused  by  too  high  living. 
By  the  time  I  reached  home  nearly 
all  the  young  roosters  had  "died  a 
sudden  death"  and  it's  getting  to  be 
a  case  of  "five  little,  four  little,  three 
little  roosters"  whose  race  will  soon 
be  extinct  so  far  as  their  branch  of 
it  is  concerned.  We  do  not  want  any 
mature  male  birds  in  our  flock  at  any 
time.  "Swat  the  rooster"  should  ap- 
ply just  as  strictly  now  to  the  de- 
veloping young  birds  that  are  not  to 
be  kept  for  breeders  as  to  the  old 
roosters  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
young  breeders  should  be  penned  up 
and  kept  by  themselves. 

While  fertile  eggs  do  not  spoil  as 
quickly  when  the  cooler  fall  days 
come  as  they  do  earlier,  they  are  just 
as  undesirable  because  they  are 
likely  to  be  kept  on  hand  longer  and 
reventually  reach  the  market  as  spoiled 
<eggs.  Market  only  infertile  eggs  for 
ibest  results.  If  the  majority  of  people 
'Could  only  realize  this,  the  price  of 
•eggs  in  hot  weather  and  early  fall 
might  be  nearly  double  what  it  is 
•now,  because  it  is  the  heavy  loss  in 
spoiled  or  stale  eggs  that  keeps  the 
price  down  at  a  season  when  it  ought 
to  be  rising  rapidly  on  account  of  the 
decrease  in  production. 

If  young  roosters  are  to  be  kept  for 
table  use,  pen  them  up  by  themselves 
where  they  cannot  bother  the  other 
stock  and  where  they  will  be  forced 
to  be  quieter  and  therefore  make 
better  meat  than  when  they  are 
allowed  to  run  at  large.  If  plenty 
of  pullets  are  raised  it  is  better  to 
dispose  of  all  young  roosters  as  fast 
as  they  reach  broiler  size  and  keep 
the  pullets  for  the  table,  culling  out 
those  that  do  not  come  up  to  a  certain 
size  and  standard.  That  is  the  way 
to  keep  up  the  size  and  vigor  of  the 
flock,  and  only  close  culling  of  the 
unfit  will  accomplish  that  end. 


Sleepy  Sickness 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  chickens?  I  have  lost  quite 
a  number.  At  first  they  begin  to  sit 
or  stand  around,  and  finally  seem  to 
sleep  themselves  to  death.  When  they 
die  their  crops  are  entirely  empty. — 
Mrs.  E.  G.,  Thayer  Co. 

Since  drowsiness  and  indisposition 
to  move  about  are  common  symptoms 
of  a  number  of  diseases  it  would  be 
difficult  to  more  than  guess  at  the 
trouble.  Digestive  troubles  of  vari- 
ous sorts  may  manifest  themselves 
first  in  that  way,  but  usually  there 
are  other  symptoms  which  indicate 
the  real  trouble.  The  first  thing  to 
do  in  a  case  of  this  sort  is  to  examine 
the  internal  organs  and  note  any  ab- 
normal appearances.  Sometimes,  es- 
pecially in  the  fall  when  there  is  a 
shortage  of  succulent  green  food, 
fowls  will  eat  plants  that  are  poison- 
ous to  them,  and  these  things  are 
often  hard  to  locate.  Look  carefully 
into  the  food  supply  and  see  that 
fowls  are  getting  nothing  that  might 
harm  them.  See  that  they  are  reason- 
ably free  from  vermin  that  might  be 
sapping  their  vitality  and  then  watch 
closely  for  symptoms  which  may 
indicate  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

In  cases  of  this  sort  one  of  the  first 
things  to  do,  if  the  trouble  seems  to 


be  in  the  digestive  tract,  is  to  give  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  for  the  whole 
flock.  Allow  half  a  teaspoonful  to 
each  fowl  and  give  it  in  a  mash  when 
fowls  are  hungry  enough  to  eat  it 
quickly.  When  they  will  not  eat, 
the  dose  may  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  poured  down  their  throats.  Some 
people  give  a  dose  of  salts  to  the 
whole  flock  once  a  week  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  bowel  troubles  and  indi- 
gestion. I  do  not  see  any  need  for 
this  when  the  flock  is  perfectly 
healthy,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  when 
there  seems  to  be  something  wrong. 
A  bran  mash  once  a  day  in  which 
enough  Venetian  red  to  color  it  well 
has  been  mixed  is  a  good  tonic,  and 
will  correct  digestive  troubles. 


An  unheated  room  in  the  house  is 
not  as  good  a  place  to  keep  eggs  as 
the  cyclone  cave,  or  the  dry,  unheated 
cellar. 


For  the  best  results  it  is  necessary 
to  have  good  stock,  comfortably 
housed  and  properly  fed. 


Gather  the  eggs  once  daily  during 
ordinary  days,  and  twice  daily  during 
hot  or  rainy  weather. 


Lice  and  mites  are  a  sever  drain 
on  a  flock  of  laying  hens,  if  present 
in  large  numbers. 


A  clean  house  for  the  fowls  means 
better  surroundings  and  healthier 
birds. 


PROFIT  IN  SHEEP 

After  one  year's  experience  with 
sheep,  Mr.  E.  E.  Williams  of  Valley 
county,  is  convinced  that  they  are 
profit-makers.  His  conviction  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  will  go  into  the 
business  on  a  larger  scale  this  year. 
A  year  ago  he  purchased  a  carload  of 
western  ewes;  the  last  of  the  lamb 
crop  has  just  been  marketed.  The 
Iambs  sold  for  enough  to  cover  the 
original  cost  of  the  ewes.  The  latter 
sheared  enough  wool  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  flock.  And  the  ewes  are  left.  Mr. 
Williams  thinks  that  isn't  so  bad; 
hence  his  decision  to  go  in  a  little 
heavier  this  year. 

Up  to  a  year  ago  Mr.  Williams 
knew  as  little  about  sheep  as  the 
average  Nebraska  farmer — we'll  make 
nobody  angry  by  suggesting  that  that 
wasn't  very  much.  Before  embarking 
in  the  sheep  business,  however,  he 
purchased  and  carefully  studied  a 
book  on  sheep  husbandry  written  by 
a  well  known  authority;  then  he  fol- 
lowed it  somewhat  closely.  Maybe 
there's  something  in  book  farming 
after  all.  Mr.  Williams  thinks  there  is. 

The  carload  of  ewes  around  which 
this  story  centers  were  purchased  in 
South  Omaha  about  the  firs,,  of  Octo- 
ber, 1912,  and  were  at  once  taken  to 
Mr.  Williams'  160-acre  farm  in  south- 
ern Valley  county  In  the  consign- 
ment were  219  animals,  of  Shropshire- 
Hampshire  breeding.  They  came  from 
Idaho  ranges.  The  ewes  were  bred 
about  the  first  of  November.  Two 
Southdown  rams  were  used  on  210 
of  the  ewes.  That  is  a  good  record, 
and  was  possible  because  the  rams 
were  not  allowed  to  run  with  the  ewe 
flock.  Another  ram  was  used  on 
nine  head. 

The  ewes  were  wintered  on  corn 
fodder,  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay. 
Corn  fodder  and  alfalfa  they  had  at 
will;  the  silage  ration  amounted  to 
about  two  pounds  daily  to  each 
animal.  No  grain  was  fed  at  any 
time.  Just  before  lambing  time  about 
300  pounds  of  oil  meal  was  fed  to 
put  the  ewes  in  good  condition,  but 
Mr.  Williams  believes  that  with  alfalfa 
oil  meal  is  not  necesary. 

The  lambs  came  in  April.  A  shed 
furnished  shelter  for  the  ewes  at  that 
time.  No  attempt  was  made  to  give 
each  ewe  an  individual  pen  before 
lambing,  but  after  lambing  each  ewe 
was  placed  in  a  separate  pen  for  two 
or  three  days,  or  until  the  lambs 
were  strong.  No  oil  meal  was  given 
after  lambing  time,  but  only  the  usual 
ration.  The  crop  of  lambs  brought 
to  maturity  amounted  to  116  per  cent; 
that  is,  each  100  ewes  raised  116 
lambs — a  very  good  record  when  early 
losses  are  considered. 

When  lambing  time  was  over,  Mr. 
Williams  tried  to' pasture  the  ewes  on 
alfalfa,  but  after  losing  fifteen  head 
he  decided  it  didn't  pay.  He  followed 
the  advice  of  Joseph  E.  Wing,  too; 
that  is,  he  put  them  on  the  alfalfa 
when  full  and  kept  them  on  constantly 
thereafter.  Another  pasturing  plan 
was  tried;  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  the  ewes  were  turned  onto 


alfalfa  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
four  times  a  day — twice  in  the  morn- 
ing and  twice  in  the  afternoon.  Not 
another  one  was  lost.  The  ewes  had 
alfalfa  hay  besides  the  pasture,  and 
the  silage  lasted  until  June  2. 

The  lambs  had  constant  access  to 
alfalfa  pasture  through  a  "creep." 
None  were  lost  by  bloat,  and  the  green 
alfalfa  made  them  grow  like  weeds. 
As  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  the 
lambs  were  given  a  grain  mixture  of 
corn  and  bran,  half  and  half.  They 
received  of  this  what  they  would 
clean  up  nicely  twice  a  day.  The 
proportion  of  bran  was  reduced  as  the 
lambs  grew  older,  until  the  grain  was 
nearly  all  corn.  When  the  price  of 
corn  soared  late  in  the  summer  whole 
wheat  was  substituted. 

On  August  5,  176  of  the  lambs  were 
marketed  at  South  Omaha,  where 
they  sold  for  $6.75.  They  averaged 
sixty-nine  pounds.  The  remnant, 
thirty-five  head,  averaging  seventy- 
seven  pounds,  sold  at  the  same  mar- 
ket on  September  12  for  $7.25,  the 
top  price  for  the  day.  Mr.  Williams 
thinks  he  has  never  seen  young 
things  make  the  gains  those  lambs 
lid  on  alfalfa  and  a  little  grain.  This 
year  he  will  not  only  keep  his  old 
ewes  but  will  add  another  car  to  his 
breeding  flock. 

The  ewes  will  be  bred  earlier  this 
year,  so  the  lambs  will  come  in 
March,  and  be  ready  for  the  market 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early 
in  July  ahead  of  shipments  from  the 
range  country.  Had  Mr.  Williams 
been  earlier  on  the  market  this  year 
he  would  have  received  better  prices. 
The  ewes  were  sheared  about  the  first 
of  May;  the  wool  clip  sold  for  $225. 

Mr.  Williams  is  quite  elated  over 
'his  first  year's  experience  with  sheep. 
He  believes  that  on  nearly  every  farm 
in  Nebraska  a  few  sheep  could  be 
profitably  kept  to  consume  roughness, 
crop  residues  and  by-products,  and  to 
clean  up  stubble  fields. 


Make  Money  With  Poultry 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  magazine  de- 
voted entirely  to  helping  earnest  men  and 
women  make  a  financial  success  of  poultry 
raising.  Its  staff  of  writers  is  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  have  made  a  practical, 
instead  of  theoretical,  success  of  poultry 
farming,  and  who  are  glad  to  pass  on  the 
results  of  their  hard  earned  experience  to 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  readers. 

There  are  many  pit-falls  in  the  path  of  the 
novice  which  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
those  who  will  follow  the  teachings  set  forth 
in  this  magazine.  It  fully  explains  how  to 
make  a  start,  how  to  construct  houses,  coops 
and  other  devices,  how  to  get  a  large  egg 
yield,  how  to  cure  and  prevent  disease,  how 
to  exhibit,  how  to  get  the  top  price  for 
sggB,  how  to  use  incubators  and  hundreds  of 
other  points  which  everyone  wishes  to  know. 
It  explains  the  famous  secret  system  through 
which  poultrymen  have  become  rich  and 
afterwards  sold   for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  large,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  monthly  Journal,  well 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  be  found 
on  file  in  the  home  of  every  poultry  lover. 
No  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  should 
think  of  being  without  it.  It  will  save  him 
many  times  the  small  subscription  price.  The 
advanced  poultryman  will  also  find  it  of  great 
value;  the  articles  being  varied  in  their  scope. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  The  regular  price 
of  AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  50c  per 
year,  but  in  order  to  introduce  it  to 
several  thousand  new  readers,  we  will, 
for  a  short  time,  give  a  large  200  page 
poultry  book,  which  is  a  complete 
guide  in  the  poultry  business,  abso- 
lutely free  to  everyone  sending  50c 
for  a  yearly  subscription  or  $1.00  for 
a  three  year  subscription  to  AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY.  A  trial  six  months' 
subscription  (without  book)  will  be 
sent  for  25c.  Never  has  so  much  been 
offered  for  so  small  a  sum.  Advantage 
of  this  offer  should  be  taken  at  once. 

American  Poultry 

Savoy   Building         WILKES-BAKKE,  PA. 


CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA  LAND— For  sale  40 
or  80  acres  irrigated  land,  Kings  County, 
Cal.  Highly  developed,  perfectly  level  and 
with  growing  alfalfa,  producing  six  cuttings 
per  year;  exceptional  opportunity.  Address: 

CHARLES  A.  STANTON  &  COMPANY 
First  Nat  1  Bank  Bids.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


I'll  Eliminate  Your 
Hog  Troubles 


GILBERT  HESS, 


Dr.  Hess 

Stock 
Tonic 

usedregularly  in  the  swill  ordrinkingwater 
andDr.HessDipandDisinfectantusedliber- 
ally  around  the  hoghousesandin  the  wallow 
will  make  your  swine  virtually  disease- 
proof  and  expel  the  worms. 
Remember,  the  vigorous,  well-developed,  clean-kept 
hog  is  able  to  stand  the  ravages  of  these  diseases  far 
better  than  the  weak,  unthrifty  animal.  It  is  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest"  when  hog  disease  is  rampant. 

In  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  I  have  put  every  ingredient  which  my  25 
years'  experience  as  a  veterinary  scientist  and  doctor  of  medicine 
tells  me  a  hog  requines  to  keep  healthy,  thrifty  and  free  from  worms. 

Heed  this— a  fattening  hog  that  is  not  given  tonics  and  laxatives 
is  liable  to  come  to  trouble  through  overfeeding  and  a  clogged 
system,  just  the  same  as  a  human  being  would  suffer  who  ate  a 
thanksgiving  dinner  three  times  a  day  without  laxatives.  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  contains  the  tonics  and  laxatives  essential  to  heavy- 
fed  animals. 

I  Absolutely  Guarantee 

that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  make  your  stock  healthy,  thrifty, 
free  from  disease  and  free  from  worms.  If  it  does  not  pay  you  and 
pay  you  well,  I  have  authorized  your  dealer  to  refund  your  money. 
Never  sold  by  peddlers.  I  save  the  peddlers'  salary,  the  up-keep  of 
wagon  and  team  and  give  you  the  benefit,  which  these  prices  prove : 
25-lb.  pail  Sl.60;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00.  Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c 
(except  in  Canada,  the  far  West  and  the  South) . 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 

Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  poultry  tonic 
that  shor'ens  the  moulting 
period.  It  gives  the  moult- 
ing hen  vaalily  to  force 
out  the  old  quills,  grow 
new  feathers  and  get  back 
on  the  job  laying  eggs  all 
winter.  It  tones  up  the 
dormant  egg  organs  and 
makes  hens  lay.  Also  helps 
chicks  grow.  Economical 
to  use— a  penny's  worth  is 
enough  for  31)  fowl  per 
day.  Ulbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  60c; 
25-lb.  pail  $2.5 ).  Except  In 
Canada  and  the  far  West. 
Guaranteed. 

Dr.  Hess 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and 
all  farm  stock.  Dust  the 
hens  and  chicks  with  it, 
sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts, 
in  the  cracks  and  dust 
bath.  Also  destroys  bugs 
on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  etc.,  slugs  on  rose 
bushes,  etc.  Comes  in 
handy  sifting-top  cans.  1 
lb.  25c.  3  lbs. 60c.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West. 
I  guarantee  it. 
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Waltmeyers 


f  Great 
Offering  of 


Golden  Model  Boars 


Sale  to  be  held  at 


Melbourne,  Iowa,  Tuesday,  Sept.  30 

FORTY  HEAD — PKIZE-WINJflJfG  BOABS— FORTY  HEAD 

The  great  boar  HIGH  MODEL,  first  in  class  and  champion.  The 
great  show  and  breeding  boar  GOLDEN  MODEL  31ST.  The  first  and 
second  prize  junior  boar  pigs,  and  a  prize  yearling. 

A  Great  Collection  off  Boars  with  Prize-win- 
=====  ning  Blood  Lines  ===== 

FOB  CATALOGS  ADDBESS — 

WALTMEYER  BROS. 

Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Anctioneer 


Melbourne,  Iowa 

O.  I.  Purdy.  Fieldman 


A  GREAT  BOAR  SALE 


ON  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30TH,  AT  MELBOURNE,  IOWA,  WALTMEYER  BROS., 
well  known  breeders  and  showmen,  will  sell  a  great  offering  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars. 
They  have  been  consistent  winners  since  they  have  been  in  the  business,  and  this  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  boar  sales  ever  made  in  the  state.  An  attraction  in  this  sale  is 
HIGH  MODEL,  one  of  the  best  boars  that  has  ever  been  shown  at  any  stock  show.  He 
was  the  champion  of  1912,  headed  the  first  prize  aged  herd,  and  was  first  in  his  class 
at  Nebraska  and  Iowa  this  year,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  should  have  received  the 
championship  ribbon.  He  is  a  remarkable  boar  in  several  respects,  and  the  breeder 
who  puts  him  in  his  herd  will  find  him  a  valuable  sire.  Another  one  of  their  attractions 
will  be  GOLDEN  MODEL  31ST.  He  is  not  only  a  show  boar,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
breeding  boars  that  Golden  Model  2d  ever  3ired.  He  was  the  sire  of  the  second  prize 
junior  yearling  at  Iowa,  and  it  was  a  hard  proposition  for  the  judge  to  keep  from  placing 
him  first.  He  is  an  exceptionally  stiong  sire,  and  any  breeder  can  put  him  into  his 
herd  at  a  good  iong  price  and  he  will  make  good.  There  will  be  two  fall  boars  in  the 
sale  and  two  spring  yearlings  by  GOLDEN  MODEL  2D,  three  spring  pigs  by  HIGH 
MODEL,  ten  spring  pigs  by  SENSATION  WONDER,  four  spring  boars  by  CRIMSON 
WONDER  AGAIN,  one  spring  yearling  by  W.  B.  MODEL  CHIEF,  and  five  spring  boars 
by  I  AM  GOLDEN  MODEL  2D,  the  great  yearling  which  Waltmeyer  Brothers  are  keeping 
in  their  herd  to  do  herd  service.  Waltmeyer  Brothers  have  been  raising  Durocs  for  about 
twelve  years,  and  for  the  past  five  years  they  have  been  showing.  Last  year  they  won 
127  ribbons  at  four  state  shows  under  four  different  judges  and  never  got  below  fourth. 
Get  your  name  on  their  mailing  list. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Rainier's  Chief-Price-Again 

POLAND  SALE 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  SALE  PAVILION 

LOGAN,  IOWA,  SATURDAY,  OCT.  4 


40  Head 


Fourteen  Spring  Boars; 
Eight  Spring  Gilts; 
Three  Fall  Gilts. 


Two  Tried  Boars; 
Thirteen  Fall  and 
Yearling  Boars. 


A  portion  of  the  offering  is  sired  by  the  well  known  show  and  breed- 
ing boar,  CHIEF  PRICE  AGAIN;  others  by  such  sires  as  BIG  WONDER 
57617,  LONG  ORANGE  65298,  MABEL'S  WONDER,  LONG  CHIEF,  MON- 
ARCH CHIEF,  BIG  CHIEF,  and  OSBORNE'S  CHIEF  2D. 

FOB  CATALOGS  ADDBESS— 

FRANK  RAINIER  LOGAN,  IOWA 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer   0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 

RAINIER'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Frank  Rainier  of  Logan,  Iowa,  is  one  of  the  breeders  of  big-type  Poland  Chinas 
who  is  going  to  offer  a  great  selection  of  spring  and  fall  males  and  a  good  class  of 
sows  in  his  fall  sale.  This  sale  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  1,  and  in  this 
offering  the  blood  of  the  great  show  and  breeding  boar,  CHIEF  PRICE  AGAIN, 
will  be  strongly  represented.  This  boar  has  been  siring  the  big  kind,  and  he  has 
given  satisfaction.  He  was  first  in  clase  and  champion  at  Iowa  and  Nebraska  in 
1911,  and  has  been  siring  the  big,  smooth  kind  that  have  made  good  in  some  of  our 
hottest  shows.  To  appreciate  his  real  worth,  you  should  see  the  high  class  lot  of 
stuff  that  he  has  sired  for  Mr.  Rainier.  A  great  herd  boar  prospect  in  this  sale  is 
by  him  and  out  of  the  dam  MADAM  WONDER  by  Monarch  Chief.  Another  extra 
choice  boar  is  by  him  and  out  of  the  sow  NEMO  R.  by  G.  &  H.'s  Long  Wonder.  He 
is  a  hog  all  over.  He  has  good  length,  heavy  bone,  stands  on  the  very  best  of  feet, 
has  a  well  sprung  rib,  and  carries  his  width  very  evenly  from  end  to  end.  The  boars 
all  have  plenty  of  stretch,  and  among  them  are  a  number  that  will  make  big  sires, 
and  they  will  be  smooth.  He  is  putting  in  some  of  his  best  fall  stuff.  The  boars 
are  big,  strong  fellows  and  just  in  the  right  shape  to  go  out  and  do  heavy  service. 
One  of  the  choice  yearlings  that  he  has  listed  is  by  Long  Chief  and  out  of  a  Chief 
Tecumseh  3d  bred  dam.  He  is  a  big,  smooth  boar  with  a  great  top.  He  is  very  deep 
and  will  be  a  corking  good  one  for  someone  to  tie  to.  He  is  as  smooth  as  a  ribbon 
and  ha3  a  good  head  and  ear.  There  are  a  number  of  real  outstanding  good 
herd  boar  prospects,  and  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  one  be  at  this  sale,  or 
send  bids, — O.  I.  Purdy. 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  big,  lnaty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  yean 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One.of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection 
BLLEY  BBOTHEBS  ALBION,  NEBBASKA 


BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHT    SHORTHORN    BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED     BY'   MERRT    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Srowthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

8IRISD    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.       THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;   SOME  TWO-   AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BU8KTRK,  SR.  PENDER.  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calvei  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.    Address — 

C.   A.   RITCHIE  GRE8HAM  NEB. 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  tht 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  Kim 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Correi 
pondence  and  inspection  solicited.  Addrea 
GEORGE  RITCBXB       GRE8HAM,  NEB 


(Herds  are  on  adjoining  farms.) 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  good  bulls;  large,  heavy  boned 
and  from  heavy  milking  dams.  Address — 
G.  W.  FEUERSTEIN         FREMONT,  NEB. 


Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175. 
P.  T.  HAYS   BRAD  SHAW,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


GR9WTHY  FALL  AND  SPRING  DUROC  MAIES 

FOR    SALE.      Sired    by    CHIEF    SELECT    2D,    NEBRASKA    CHIEF,    CRIMSON  KING 

and   a  son  of  ALLEN'S  WONDER   AGAIN.       PRICED   TO  MOVE. 
W.  H.   SWARTSLEY   &   SON  RIVERDALE,  NEBRASKA! 

Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING.  CRIMSON  O,  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D  GOLDEN  MODEL 
3    i.    .\i£L„22?  pARKDALE  WONDER.     Moitly  early  farrow  and  priced  to  move. 

T-  ARMSTRONG  *  SONS  C  LARKS,  NEBRASKA 


The  services  of  nui-  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.   R.  McKelvie,  Pub. 

Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

H.  D.  Geiken,  Cozad,  Neb.,  has  twelve 
fall  boars  and  a  choice  line  of  spring  boars 
for  sale  by  Crimson  Critic  2d  by  Crimson 
Critic,  dam  by  Watts'  Model;  Golden  Model 
4th,  heading  the  Clarence  Wallace  herd; 
Fancy  Wonder,  the  first  prize  junior  year- 
ling boar  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1912, 
and  Wallace's  Wonder.  The  dams  are  by 
Wallace's  Wonder,  King  the  Colonel,  Proud 
Chief  and  other  noted  prize  winning  boars. 
In  the  herd  are  such  sows  as  Melba  2d  by 
Col.  Morgan  and  out  of  the  great  old  brood 
sow  Melba;  Galva  Queen  2d,  a  half  sister 
to  Col.  Gano,  by  King  the  Colonel;  Big 
Pet  by  Wallace's  Wonder,  and  so  on  through 
a  list  of  sows  good  enough  to  represent  any 
herd.  Mr.  Geiken  is  going  to  close  out  his 
surplus  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
is  making  low  prices  on  fall  and  spring 
boars.  Mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer  when 
writing. 

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

W.  V.  Harvey,  Culbertson,  Neb.,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Elmsdale  herd  »f  Hampshires, 
reports  good  demand  for  Hampshire  males 
and  gilts,  having  recently  made  shipments 
into  three  or  four  different  states.  Mr. 
Harvey  has  a  royal  good  lot  of  richly  bred 
Hampshires  in  his  herd  and  makes  selec- 
tions for  shipment  with  utmost  care  to 
please  mail  order  purchasers.  He  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  new  herd  boar  of  the 
richest,  royal  blue  breeding  that  Kentucky 
affords.  This  pig  is  by  Lemke's  Favorite 
by  Work's  True  Beer,  dam  Empress  Girl 
by  Good's  Favorite  by  and  second  dam 
Rival  Empress.  The  grand-dam  on  the 
sire's  side  is  Souvenir  of  the  Pines  2d.  While 
this  line  of  breeding  will  no  doubt  be  an 
asset  in  the  herd,  we  are  bound  to  strongly 
praise  the  choice  line  of  breeding  already  in 
the  herd.  Mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
when  writing  Mr.  Harvey  for  breeding 
stock. 

Regier's   Big   Duroc  Boars 

A.  J.  Regier,  Henderson,  Neb.,  has  a  few 
choice  fall  boars  and  a  good  line-up  of 
spring  boars  for  sale.  These  pigs  are  by 
A.  J.'s  Crimson  Wonder  by  the  first  prize 
Crimson  Wonder  4th,  dam  by  Lincoln  Won- 
der; the  champion  Critic  B.,  and  R.  &  J.'s 
Golden  by  Golden  Model  2d.  The  dams  are 
by  Cleatham's  Pride,  Lincoln  Wonder, 
Cherry  Wonder  by  Lincoln  Wonder,  and 
Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder.  The  Uneeda 
Crim?on  Wonder  sow  is  one  of  the  un- 
usually fine,  big-type  specimens  and  was 
one  of  the  top  sows  in  Widle  &  Son's-  sale 
last  winter.  This  sow  was  good  enough  to 
win  sixth  place  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
just  closed  and  in  a  class  of  aged  sows  that 
was  regarded  the  best  lot  of  aged  sows  ever 
exhibited  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  She 
has'  a  fine  litter  by  the  champion  Critic  B. 
The  breeding  represented  throughout  this 
herd  is  choice  and  Mr.  Regier  is  deserving 
of  mail  order  trade.  Mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  when  writing. 

Van  Kleeek's  Poland  Sale 

G.  B.  Van  Kleeck,  Central  City,  Neb.,  has 
changed  his  sale  date  claimed  for  October  6 
to  Saturday,  October  18.  We  recently 
called  upon  Mr.  Van  Kleeck  and  are  pleased 
to  recommend  the  offering  of  fifty  head  listed 
for  this  sale.  There  will  be  twenty-one 
spring  boars,  (among  which  are  a  number 
of  outstanding  good  herd  boar  prospects) 
twenty-one  spring  gilts,  two  tried  sows,  two 
fall  boars,  and  three  junior  yearling  boars. 
A  large  part  of  the  spring  boars  are  sired 
by  Long  Giant,  as  is  also  true  of  the  junior 
yearling  boars,  the  latter  having  been 
bought  up  by  Mr.  Van  Kleeck  to  put  in  this 
sale  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
development  of  the  get  of  Long  Giant.  Fur- 
ther announcements  regarding  this  sale  will 
be  made  in  the  October  1  and  S  issues  of 
The    Nebraska  Farmer. 

Fisher's  Hampshires 

Roy  E.  Fis'her  of  Winside,  Neb.,  propri- 
etor of  the  Logan  Valley  herd  of  Hamp- 
shires, is  returning  home  with  a  choice 
bunch  of  ribbons  that  he  has  won  at  the 
different  stock  shows.  Mr.  Fisher  had  a 
pood,  strong  herd  out  this  year  and  is  tak- 
ing home  a  number  of  fir=;t  and  champion- 
ship ribbons.  He  has  decided  to  sell  a  few 
of  his  prize  winning  boars,  and  also  his 
good  herd  boar,  Nebraska  Chief,  the  sire  of 


a  large  percentage  of  his  show  stuff.  He 
will  sell  his  junior  yearling  boar,  also  his 
senior  yearling  boar,  a  cracking  good  indi- 
vidual sired  by  General  Allen  that  should 
be  looked  after  by  some  breeder  needing  a 
good  boar  to  put  in  his  herd.  He  has 
twenty-five  spring  males  and  five  fall  boars 
that  he  will  sell,  so  you  can  get  any  age 
boar  you  want  and  you  will  find  that  Mr. 
Fisher  is  pricing  his  stuff  very  reasonable. 
He  will  sell  a  grand  good  boar  in  Winside 
Star,  a  son  of  Teddy  R.  B.,  that  has  been 
winning  in  his  show  herd.  If  you  want  a--' 
good  boar,  write  or  visit  Mr.  Fisher  and 
he  will  fix  you  out  in  good  shape.  We  call 
your  attention  to  his  card  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Ellis'  Big  Bone  2d  Polands 

C.  C.  Bllis,  Bellwood,  Neb.,  will  sell  foity- 
five  head  of  spring  boars  and  gilts  in  town 
October  27.  We  wish  to  say,  briefly,  that 
the  twenty-two  head  of  spring  boars  in  this 
sale  are  an  unusually  good  lot  of  heavy- 
boned,  broad-backed,  stout,  large-framed 
pigs  that  will  weigh  on  an  average  of  2 CD 
to  275  pounds  by  sale  day.  They  have  a 
license  to  be  good,  because  they  descend 
from  dams  of  extreme  big-type  breeding, 
and  their  s-ire,  Big  Bone  2d.  is,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  one  of  the  best  big-type 
Poland  China  boars  cf  the  breed.  In  the 
issues  of  October  15  and  22  will  appear 
the  advertising  announcement  of  this  sale 
and  we  urge  that  you  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  facts  regarding  this  sale  and  send 
for  catalog.  Mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
when  writing  for  catalogs. 

Bayne's  Durocs 

A  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the 
choice  line  of  big-type  Duroc  spring  boars 
that  J.  O.  Bayne,  Aurora,  Neb.,  offers  for 
sale,  is  that  they  are  sired  by,  or  out  of. 
daughters  of  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  the  third 
prize  aged  boar  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
this  year.  He  was  defeated  only  by  boars 
owned  outside  of  Nebraska,  giving  B.  &  R.'s 


POM^CLOHINAJt 

Thirty-eight    Big  Type 

POLAND  BOARS 

These  are  tops;  real  herd  boan  by  Jumbo, 
Jr.,  Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model. 
They  are  big  and  good  and  priced  reasonable. 
Albert   Smith   &   Sons,   Superior,  Nebraska 

PRIZE    WINNING    HERD  HEADERS 

PRINCE.  2  year  old,  4th  in  class;  PRINCE 
O.  K.,  3d  prize  under-yearling.  Spring  pigs. 
Priced  low.    I.  E.  BURTON,  Maywood,  Neb. 

 AUCTJfJNEJERS  

Auctioneers 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day  ?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
fi,    1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City.  Mo 
W.    B.    Carpenter,    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Hf<?Ji" 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in     the    country.      WRITE     FOR  DATES. 

COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK  AUCTIONEER.      Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be    pleased    to    communicate  with 
parties  wanting  fall  dates.     Address — - 
ARTHUR  W.   THOMPSON       YORK.  NEB. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
41ft   First   Not'l   Bank   Bids:..   Lincoln,  Neb. 


D.  H,  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address: 

D.   H.  CUNNINGHAM 
or.  f;tl7pn«  Mnfl  Ban!'  WAYNE.  NEB. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

I      CONDUCT      SUCCESSFUL  SALES. 
WRITE  EARLY. 
NORTH    BEND.  NEBRASKA  


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  ex- 
perience in  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645  E   STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 
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Wonder  the  distinction  of  first  prize  owned 
by  a  Nebraska  breeder.  It  is  not  strange 
that  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder  should  be  a  prize 
winner,  being  sired  by  the  chamoion  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder,  and  out  of  Peaches  and 
("'ream,  one  of  the  greatest  brood  sows  of 
the  Duroc  breed.  Mr.  Bayne  reports  very 
good  sales  to  date,  but  still  has  a  lot  of 
extra  good  youngsters  for  sale.  His  stock 
is  all  immune. 

Neuhofel's  Bigr  Orphan  Polands 
Upon  a  recent  short  visit  at  Tim  Neu- 
hofel's farm.  Central  City,  Neb.,  we  saw 
the  line-up  for  his  fall  sale — October  29. 
Readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  who  are 
familiar  with  the  past  record  of  the  produce 
from  this  herd,  both  in  the  show  ring  and 
breeding  pen,  know  that  Neuhofel's  Big 
Orphan  Polands  are  among  the  tops  of  this 
breed,  the  only  question  concerning  this 
sale  offering  being,  is  it  a  better  offering 
than  previously  made  by  Mr.  Neuhofel? 
We  say  emphatically  that  it  is  not  only 
the  best  fall  sale  offering  that  Mi.  Neuhofel 
has  ever  listed,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  fall 
sale  offerings  we  ever  saw.  It  will  be  al- 
most exclusively  the  get  of  the  recent  Ne- 
braska grand  champion,  the  1,060-pound 
The  Big  Orphan.  Twenty  spring  boars  in 
this  sale  sired  by  him  are  absolutely  out- 
standing big-type  herd  boar  prospects.  He 
is  listing  a  few  top  gilts  and  the  four  fall 
and  junior  yearling  show  sows  exhibited  at 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair  this  year.  The  get 
of  The  Big  Orphan  in  this  sale  are  cer- 
tainly one  grand  display  of  big  typeism. 
There  will  also  be  a  few  head  sired  by  the 
champion  Columbus  and  Mabel's  Wonder. 
Watch  for  further  announcement  regarding 
this  sale. 

Meysenburg's  Herefords  and  Chester  Whites 
In  this  is.ue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  we 
direct  your  attention  to  the  Chester  White 
advertisement  of  M.  D.  Meysenburg,  David 
City,  Neb.  Mr.  Meysenburg  has  eight  or 
ten  real  toppy  Chester  White  spring  boars 
for  sale  produced  from  sows  that  he  bought 
in  the  Murray  sale  last  winter  and  that 
were  among  the  top  sows  sold  in  this  sale. 
These  pigs  are  out  of  big  litters  and  are 
very  hreavy-boned,  large-framed  pigs  that 
promise  to  mature  unusually  large,  and  that 
will  prove  valuable  to  a  breeder  of  pure 
bred  Chester  Whites  or  to  a  stockman. 
Mr.  Meysenburg  prices  these  low.  At  his 
fine  stock  farm,  one  mile  north  of  town,  he 
also  has  a  great  bunch  of  high  class  regis- 
tered Hereford  cattle.  His  herd  is  headed 
by  a  2,200-pound  Beau  Donald  bull  that  Is 
strictly  of  the  modern  beefy  Heieford  type. 
Mr.  Meysenburg  will  list  a  few  top  Here- 
fords  in  some  of  the  Hereford  sales  to  be 
held  In  the  state  this  winter.  Write  "him 
for  prices  and  descriptions  on  those  Chester 
White  males  and  kindly  mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 


SHERMAN  COUNTY  FAIR 

Under  the  management  and  direction  of 
such  substantial  Sherman  county  business 
men  and  stockmen  as  H.  J.  Johannsen, 
Henry  Beck,  Fred  Johnson,  Mr.  Keal,  Wil- 
liam Hancock,  Bert  Chase,  R.  D.  Hendrick- 
son,  F.  T.  Richmond,  George  Cigler  and 
other  progressive  citizens  of  Sherman  county, 
the  first  stock  show  and  fair  held  there  in 
years  was  concluded  the  past  week  and  was' 
a  success  from  every  standpoint.  There 
was  a  good  exhibit  of  hogs.  The  following 
exhibitors  showed  hogs:  A.  D.  Jones,  Litch- 
field, Hampshires;  O.  A.  Clark.  Litchfield, 
Durocs;  B.  Klimper,  Loup  City,  Durocs; 
F.  T.  Richmond  &  Son,  Litchfield,  Durocs; 
H.  J.  Johannsen,  Loup  City,  Polands,  and 
Mr.  Groff,  Loup  City,  Polands.  The  horse 
exhibit  was  as  good  as  you  will  find  at  a 
county  or  district  fair,  Henry  Beck,  Litch- 
field, exhibiting  twenty-six  head,  and  Messrs. 
Keal  &  Johnson,  Loup  City,  exhibiting  a 
good  string  of  Belgians  and  Percherons.  We 
bespeak  for  this  fair  a  bright  future  and  a 
marked  improvement  from  year  to  year. 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvte,  Publisher. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

Sept.  26— Fred  Bockman,   Albion,  Neb. 

S*pt.  30 — Waltmeyer  Bros.,   Melbourne,  la. 

Oct.    1 — John   Bader,    Scrlbner,    and   B.  H. 

Carpenter,  Fontanelle,  Neb.  Sale 
held    at    Scribner,  Neb. 

Oct.   7 — F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cre»ton,  Neb. 

Oct.    8 — Henry  Aase.   Bradish,  Neb. 

Oct.    9 — M.  O.  Frolstad,  Newman  Grove,  Neb 

Oct.  10 — J.    J.   Connelly,    Lindsay,  Neb. 

Oct.  13 — M.  S.  MoaU  &  Sons,  Mo.  Valley,  la 

Oct.  14 — Frank  Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 

Oct.  14 — Will  Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 

Oct.  16 — Theo.  Fois,  Sterling,  Neb. 

Oct.  17 — Fred   Swan,    Missouri  Valley,  la. 

Oct.  20 — Henry  Stuthman,  Pllger,  Neh. 

Oct.  27— J.  P.  Peterson,  Herman,  Neb. 

Oct.  30 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

Oct.  31 — Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal.  Ne»- 

Nov.  1 — Sam  Wolff,  O'Neill,  Neb.  Disper- 
sion saie. 

Nov.    5 — J.   R.   Blackburn,    Ord,  Neb. 

Nov.    7 — Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 

Nov.    8 — Herman   Toelle,   West  Point,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 

Oct.   1 — D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb. 
Oct.    4 — Frank    Rainier.    Logan.  Is 
Oct.  18 — G.  B.  VanKIeeck,  Central  City,  Neb. 
Oct.  18 — Iver  S.  Johnson,  Stanton.  Neb. 
Oct.  18 — Joshua   Morgan,    Hardy,  Neb. 
Oct.  20 — Wm.  Ferguson.   Scrlbner,  Neb. 
Oct.  23 — W.  J.  Crow,  Webb,  Iowa. 
Oct.  27 — C.    C.    Ellis,    Bellwood,  Neb. 
Oct.  28 — O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks,  Neb. 
Oct.  29 — Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb 
Nov.    6 — H.  O.  Williamson,  Herman,  Neb 
Nov.  12 — Mrs.   Aug.   Gorder  &  Son,  Platts 

mouth,  Neb. 
Nov.  13 — Harry    Dodds,    Florence,  Neb. 

Polled  Durhams  and  Shorthorns 
Oct.  15 — Walker   Bros,   and  L.   B.  Branson, 

Ord,  Neb.     Sale  held  at  Ord,  Neb. 
Shorthorns 
Oct.  15 — L.    B.    Branson,    Ord,  Neb. 

Herefords 
Mar.  10 — A.  F.  Hager,  Avoea,  I«. 
Mar.  11 — O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  la. 

Hampshires 
Oct.  10 — C.    P.    Paulsen,    Nora,    Neb.  Sale 

at  Fremont,  Neb. 
Nov.  4 — H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  Iowa.  Sale 

at  Conacll  Bluffs.  Iowa 


HORSES 


YOU    KNOW    that  the 

really  satisfactory  breed- 
ing studs  draw  the  trade 
that  makes  money.  Get  a 
good  one  from  my  big 
bunch  of  regis'd  Perch- 
erons, weanlings  to  4  yr. 
olds.  Breeder's  prices. 
Spend  a  day  and  see  my 
breeding  mares  and  all. 
Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R.  7    CHARITON,  IOWA 


jSJKORTHORNS^ 

SCOTCH   HERD   BULL   FOR  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.     Good  colors  and 
heavy  milking  families.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON        BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


HEREFORDS  

HEREFORD  BULLS 

By    such     sires    as    BEAU    DONALD  2D, 

JASON.   FENIS  and  PERFECTOR. 
GROWTHY.      SERVICEABLE  FELLOWS. 

p  e.  Mcdonald        tekamah.  neb. 


^CHESTER _WHITES_  

Chester  White  Boars 

A  few  select  spring  boars  for  sale  from 
immune  dams.  Big  type.  Prices  reasonable. 
N.  D    MEYSENBURG        David  City,  Neb. 


Lem merman's  Immune 
Duroc  Jersey  Boar  Sale 


TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  NEAR 


CRESTOI,  NEBRASKA,  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  7 
Thirty-five  Head 


One  tried  boar— Six  fall  boars 
Twenty-eight  spring  boars. 
Choice  herd  boar  prospects— Good  breeding— Good  individuals. 

Spring  males  by  Dusty  Crimson,  Golden  Model  4th,  Chief  Select  2d, 
Perfection  Wonder  and  Creston  Model.  Fall  boars  by  Perfection  Wonder. 
The  good  tried  boar,  Creston  Model,  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  to  be  sold. 
FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS— 

C   A    lommornian  Creston,  Neb.      Coi.  Page,  Auctioneer 

Ti  Hi    Bj6innieilllail|   !   0.  I.  Pnrdy,  Fieldman 

LEMMERMAN 'S  BOAR  SALE 
On  Tuesday,  October  7,  at  his  stock  farm  near  Creston,  Nebraska,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Lemmerman  will  hold  his  fall  sale,  and  in  this  offering  he  will  sell 
35  head  of  boars — mostly  spring  males.  Mr.  Lemmerman  is  a  breeder 
who  has  always  purchased  top  stuff  and  he  has  rich  breeding  and  good 
individuals  in  his  herd.  Among  his  growthy  spring  males  are  three  by 
Dusty  Crimson  out  of  a  dam  by  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder,  and  they  are  big,  strong, 
heavy-boned  fellows,  strong  arched  backs  and  good  coats.  There  are  four 
extra  good  ones  by  Golden  Model  4th  also  out  of  a  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder  dam. 
They  are  very  toppy  pigs  with  plenty  of  size  and  quality;  two  of  them  will 
make  good  males  for  breeders  to  use.  Two  of  the  boars  are  by  Chief 
Select  2d,  out  of  Nebraska  Beauty,  the  top  sow  in  Moderow 's  sale  at 
Hooper  last  spring.  Mr.  Lemmerman  is  keeping  one  of  this  litter  for  his 
own  use.  These  pigs  have  good  wide  heads,  plenty  of  stretch  and  lots  of 
quality.  He  has  two  corking  good  ones  by  Perfection  Wonder  out  of  a 
dam  by  old  Medoc.  The  others  are  by  Creston  Model  and  Perfection  Won- 
der, and  there  are  a  number  of  pigs  that  have  good  outcome  to  them. 
Creston  Model,  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  out  of  a  dam  by  Improver  Chief, 
goes  in  the  sale,  and  he  will  be  a  corking  good  tried  boar  for  someone  to 
put  into  their  herd.  He  has  sired  Mr.  Lemmerman  a  lot  of  good  ones. 
The  fall  boars  by  Perfection  Wonder  are  big,  strong-bodied  fellows. 
Hogs  are  all  immuned  by  double  treatment. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

FOR  SALE.  GROWTHY  FELLOWS.  SIRED  BY  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER. 
COL.  CHIEF  AND  B.  &  L.'s  WONDER.  ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING. 
A.    R.    BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 

RAY'S  WONDER  FOR  SALE 

Also  a  few  growthy  spring  malts  by  PROUD  COLONEL,  JR.,  out  of  dams  by  RAY'S 
WONDER.  This  breeding  has  been  winning  at  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  other  shows. 
PRICED  TO  MOVE.  A.  E.  SWANSON,  ST.  EDWARD,  NEBRASKA 


RATH K E 'S    DUROCS  Duroc    Boar  Bargains 


Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  G.  Wonder, 
Uolden  Model  4th,  Model  Boy,  Wonder  Model 
and    my    herd   boar,    MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO  RATHKE  WISNER,  NEB. 


Select  lot  of  spring  boars  at  bargain  prices 
representing     the     prize     winning  CLEA- 
THAM'S  PRIDE.  Address: 
H.   A.   TICKLER  INLAND.  NEB. 


twenty-five  Big,  Long,  Smooth,  Heavy-Boned  Poland  China  Spring  Boars 

Measuring  40  to  44  inches  from  base  of  ears  to  root  of  tail.  Heart  and  flank,  40  to  44 
inches;  6y2  to  7  inch  bone;  weighing  from  150  to  200  pounds.  In  good  doing  condition. 
Price  $20.00  to  $25.00.     For  breeding  and  further  particulars  write — 

S.  MeKELVIE  &  SON  FAIRFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Sired  by  NORVAL  CHIEF  2D  by  Norval 
Chief,   out  of  dams  by  STAR  CHIEF  54569 

and   NEBRASKA    CHIEF  54200. 
D.    BOLTE  WACO,  NEB. 


Wilson's  Mulefoot  Hogs 

A  FEW  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  FOR 
SALE  BY  NEBRASKA  PRIDE  10589. 
ALSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANIEL   WILSON  MONROE.  NEB. 


BADER  and  CARPENTER'S 

Duroc  Jersey  Sale 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  BADER  STOCK  PAVILION 

Scribner,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  I 


FIFTY  HEAD 


MR.  BADER  SELLS  25  HEAD 
MR.  CARPENTER  SELLS  25  HEAD 


Bader's  consignment  consists  of  eight  sows  with  litters;  ten  spring 
males,  mostly  by  BADER'S  GOLDEN  MODEL;  three  open  gilts;  two 
fall  sows,  and  two  tried  boars. 

Carpenter's  consignment  consists  of  twenty-two  spring  boars,  two 
sows  with  litters,  and  one  spring  gilt.  The  spring  stuff  is  sired  by 
MODEL  BOY,  PRINCE  CRITIC,  WALLACE'S  SENSATION,  FANCY 
WONDER  and  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH. 

FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS- 


JOHN  BADER 

Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


Scribner,  Nebraska 

0.  I.  Pnrdy,  Fieldman 


DUROCS  AT  SCRIBNER 

On  Wednesday,  October  1,  Mr.  John  Baaer  of  Scrlbner,  Neb.,  and  E.  H  Carpenter 
&  Son  of  Fontanelle,  Neb.,  will  hold  a  Joint  sale  at  Scribner.  This  sale  will  be  held 
In  the  sale  pavilion  at  John  Bader's  and  it  will  be  an  offering  that  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  breeder  as  well  as  the  farmer  and  stockman.  Mr.  Bader  has  been 
raising  Durocs  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  held  several  successful  sales,  and  the 
stuff  which  he  puts  in  this  offering  will  be  right  up  to  the  standard.  He  will  sell 
ten  spring  males,  and  they  are  sired  mostly  by  his  good  breeding  boar,  BADER'S 
GOLDEN  MODEL.  This  boar  was  first  in  his  class  last  year  at  Nebraska  in  hot 
competition  and  this  year  showed  in  a  very  strong  class,  winning  third.  He  was 
above  any  of  the  Nebraska  hogs  In  that  class.  He  is  an  outstanding  good  boar  and 
had  many  friends  at  the  fair.  The  eight  sows  will  have  litters  by  this  boar.  The 
two  tried  boars,  PRINCE  CRITIC  and  ECHO'S  CRIMSON  WONDER,  will  be  sold. 
They  are  both  extra  good  sires.  One  of  the  best  Utters  in  Fred  Swan's  crop  of 
spring  pigs  is  by  ECHO'S  CRIMSON  WONDER.  E.  H.  CARPENTER  &  SON  will 
sell  some  corking  good  spring  males.  A  number  of  them  are  of  early  farrow 
and  are  big,  growthy  fellows  with  good  bone.  They  sell  twenty-two  spring  males 
sired  by  such  boars  as  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH.  WALLACE  S  SENSATION,  MODEL 
BOY,  PRINCE  CRITIC  and  MODEL  WONDER.  An  extra  good  place  to  get  good, 
growthy  males  that  are  nicely  bred  and  good  individuals. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


M.  O.  Froistad's  Fall  Sale 


Of 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


:Sale  to  be  held  at  (arm  near= 


Newman  Grove,  Neb.,  Thurs.,  Oct.  9 


70  Head 


THIRTY-FIVE  BOARS 
THIRTY-FIVE  GILTS 


70  Head 


ALL  SPRING  STUFF,  AND  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  M.  O.'s  CHIEF 
SELECT.   OTHERS  BY  VALLEY  PRINCE  AND  RED  CHIEF  WONDER. 

PIGS  MOSTLY  OF  MARCH  FARROW;   SOME  APRIL. 

FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS— 


M.  O.  Froistad 

Col.  Page,  Auctioneer 


Newman  Grove,  Nebraska 

0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


FROISTAD'S  FALL  SALE 
On  Thursday,  October  9,  at  his  stock  farm  near  Newman  Grove, 
Nebraska,  Mr.  M.  O.  Froistad  will  hold  his  annual  fall  sale,  and  in  this 
offering  he  is  going  to  sell  70  head — 35  spring  boars  and  35  spring  gilts. 
Mr.  Froistad  had  an  exceptionally  strong  bunch  of  spring  pigs  this  year, 
and  he  has  topped  out  the  good  ones  for  this  sale.  Most  of  the  offering 
is  by  his  good  boar,  M.  O.'s  CHIEF  SELECT,  a  son  of  Chief  Select,  and 
out  of  the  dam  Queen  Advance  15th  by  Advancer.  Others  in  the  sale  are 
by  VALLEY  PRINCE,  a  son  of  Valley  King,  and  RED  CHIEF  WONDER. 
These  pigs  are  mostly  of  March  farrow,  and  there  are  some  growthy 
males  to  be  sold.  These  pigs  are  not  pampered,  and  will  be  in  nice 
shape  for  heavy  service.  Mr.  Froistad  has  been  a  consistent  winner  at 
the  stock  shows  for  the  past  few  years.  He  raises  the  kind  that  will  go 
out  and  win  in  strong  competition.  His  breeding  is  the  very  best, 
and  in  this  sale  there  will  be  a  grand  bunch  of  individuals. — O.  I.  Purdy. 
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Address  letters  or  Questions  for  this  Bepartment  to 
ilte  Bditor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmier,,  Neb, 

More  Eeminiscences 

Continuing  the  discussion  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  western  people,  I  want 
to  say  that  the  Washingtonians  are 
just  as  loyal  and  boost  as  willingly 
as  the  people  of  California. 

There  is  no  state  like  theirs  and 
they  lose  no  opportunity  to  sing  her 
praises.  Washington  is  a  wonderful 
state  and  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
the  loyalty  of  her  citizens  had  much 
to  do  with  her  prosperity.  I  think  it 
must  be  an  unwritten  law  there,  "If 
you  can't  boost,  at  least  don't  knock," 
and  one  wonders  just  what  keeps  the 
dissatisfied  ones,  who  are  bound  to 
be  present  everywhere,  quiet.  I  think 
it  must  be  that  intangible  something 
called  public  spirit,  which  has  in- 
oculated them  all  and  that  sort  of 
infection  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for 
any  country. 

We  took  the  ocean  trip  to  Catalina 
Island  and  as  we  stood  on  deck  and 
watched  the  boys  diving  for  the  coins 
which  passengers  were  entreated  to 
toss  into  the  water  for  them,  the  idea 
struck  me  that,  as  they  sit  crouched 
in  the  end  of  the  boats  with  their 
eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  the  people  above 
them  and  their  bodies  poised  for  the 
spring  into  the  water,  their  attitude 
pretty  nearly  typifies  that  of  the  whole 
tourist  section.  A  picture  of  them  as 
they  sit  there  shouting  eagerly,  "All 
right,  Mister,  throw  your  coin  over 
here,  we'll  get  it,"  might  aptly  be 
labeled  "The  spirit  of  Los  Angeles" 
or  of  any  other  southern  coast  town. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  me  from  tell- 
ing of  half  of  the  things  we  saw  and 
enjoyed.  One  person  asked  me  what 
it  was  that  impressed  me  most  on 
the  whole  trip,  and  after  studying  a 
moment  1  answered  that,  taking 
things  by  and  large,  as  the  saying 
goes,  Nebraska  is  a  prettv  good  old 
state  to  live  in,  and*  that  persons  who 
have  a  good  home  there  had  better 
think  the  matter    over    from  every 


viewpoint  before  making  a  permanent 
change,  unless  their  health  demands  a 
warmer  climate  in  the  winter-time. 

A  rich  agricultural  state  such  as 
ours,  has  many  things  to  recommend 
it,  not  excepting  climate,  the  heaith- 
fulness  of  which  we  do  not  appreciate 
or  laud  enough  as  compared  with  the 
way  they  make  capital  of  that  asset 
in  California.  We  do  not  have  to  live 
on  climate  and  scenery  here,  attrac- 
tive as  our  state  is  in  both  in  the 
summer-time.  I  never  saw  Nebraska 
fields  look  fairer  than  they  did  the 
cloudy'  afternoon  that  we  left  the 
state.  I  carried  that  picture  with  m3 
for  comparison  with  the  ruggedly, 
beautiful  scenes  through  which  we 
passed,  and  from  which  I  missed; 
much  of  the  promise  of  truitfulness 
that  the  fields  here  held.  The  fact 
that  the  promise  was  not  entirely 
fulfilled  I  have  learned  to  easily  ex- 
plain away  as  "unusual."  One  gets 
a  great  many  workable  ideas  from 
travel,  you  know. 

But  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  hot, 
dry  weather,  Nebraska  looked  good  to 
me  when  I  returned  and  I  leaned  back 
in  my  seat  with  a  feeling  of  contented 
ownership.  When  I  arrived  in  Lin- 
coln and  went  through  the  exhibits 
at  the  state  fair  grounds  I  simply 
swelled  with  pride  over  the  fact  that 
when  Nebraska  puts  her  best  foot 
forward,  even  in  an  "unusually"  dry 
year,  it's  a  mighty  good  looking  foot. 
Incidentally,  I  might  mention  that 
the  first  drink  of  good,  cold  water 
that  did  not  come  from  an  iced  tank 
that  I  had  had  since  crossing  the 
Rocky  mountains  going  west,  I  got 
in  Nebraska  on  my  return,  and  to  me 
that  meant  a  good  deal.  'Rah  for 
Nebraska! 


Children  and  Falsehood 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
Jennie,"  said  a  mother  of  several 
children.  "She  tells  the  most  un- 
blushing falsehoods  and  without  any 
provocation  at  all.  I  have  whipped 
her  and  punished  her  in  every  way 
I  can  think  of,  and  yet,  at  times,  she 
tells  the  greatest  stories  about  things 
that  she  has  seen  and  done,  and  sticks 
to  them  in  spite  of  any  punishment. 


Where  Accuracy 
Is  a  Big  Factor! 


Gone  are  the  days  of  haphazard 
Farm  methods.  Now  farms  are  run 
on  definite  schedule.  Moments  are 
golden.  Each  farm  is  a  big  manufac- 
turing plant.  Its  employees,  its  ma- 
chinery.the  soil  itself — all  are  crowd- 
ed to  fullest  capacity.  The  saving  of 
each  moment  counts  in  lowering 
production  costs. 

The  farmer,  more  than  the  city 
business  man,  needs  an  accurate  and 
dependable  watch. 

Your  city  man  can  better  afford  a 
make-shift.  He  is  only  a  block  away 

The 


from  the  repair  shop.  And  he  lives 
and  works  where  public  clocks  face 
him  on  every  hand.  So,  when  his 
watch  goes  wrong,  he  suffers  only 
slight  inconvenience. 

The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
miles  away  from  the  watch  doctor. 
Unless  he  bought  it  from  a  reputable 
jeweler  and  had  it  then  and  there 
expertly  regulated  to  his  personal 
requirements — liis  watch  is  going  to 
run  fast  or  slow.  For  regulation  or 
repairs  he  must  take  it  or  send  it  in 
— and  wait! 


^otithRend 
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absolutely  insures  you  against  watch 
troubles. 

First,  because  of  the  way  it's  made. 

Second, because  of  theway  it'ssold. 

We  take  six  full  months  to  build  it. 
Then  it  must  run  700  hours  on  trial 
and  it  is  inspected 
411  times  in  themak- 
ing.  Finally.it  must 
keep  perfect  time  in 
a  refrigerator  and 
then  in  an  electric 
oven.  Then, and  then 
only,  it  is  ready  for 
you.  No  condition  to 
which  your  habits  and  environmen!  s 
can  subject  it  can  more  severely  test 
its  "staying"  qualities. 

Having  produced,  in  the  SOUTH 
BEND,  the  Master  Time-piece,  our 
next  responsibility  is  to  deliver  it  as 
such  to  you.  This  we  could  not  do  if 


Sold  Only 
by  Jewelers 


we  permitted  the  SOUTH  BEND  to 

be  sold  by  mail. 

For  only  a  jeweler— and  a  very  expert 
one  at  that— can  properly  regulate  it  to 
your  person.  So  we  have  picked  15,083  jew- 
elers in  the  large  cities  and  the  small  vil- 
lages of  the  United  States  to  sell  SOUTH 
BEND  Watches. 
Each  of  the  15,083 
knows  this  famous  ice- 
proot,  furnace-proof 
watch  from  A  to  Z. 
Each  is  an  expert  in 
watch  regulation. 

You  can  rely  upon 
it  that  any  SOUTH 
BEND  Watch  sold  to 
you  by  any  SOUTH  BEND  dealer  will 
give  life-time  satisfaction  and  service. 
This  much— and  more— we  guarantee. 

Look  up  your  SOUTH  BEND  dealer. 
Have  him  show  you  different  SOOTH 
BEND  models.  Meanwhile,  write  us  and 
get  our  free  book,  "How  and  Where  to 
Select  a  Good  Watch." 


THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO.,  Dept.  9  Nlles  St.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


I  can't  think  what  makes  her  do  it. 
None  of  the  other  children  are  that 
way." 

Jennie's  stories  are  probably  the 
result  of  a  vivid  imagination  which 
makes  the  stories  she  tells  seem  real 
to  her.  She  is  too  young — a  little  past 
five — to  have  any  real  conception  of 
what  a  lie  is,  and  I  think  it  is  wrong 
to  make  a  misdemeanor  of  it.  No 
notice  should  be  taken  of  Jennie's 
stories  beyond  listening  to  them, 
unless  they  are  real  untruths  con- 
cerning her  own  actions,  and  even 
then  it  would  be  better  to  explain  to 
per  that  she  must  tell  things  just  as 
they  are;  that  make-believe  stories 
must  not  be  told  for  the  truth.  After 
a  time  she  will  understand  the  differ- 
ence. Punishment  is  the  worst  thing 
that  can  be  given  her  until  she  is  old 
enough  to  understand  the  difference 
between  imaginative  stories  and  false- 
hoods. Probably  a  great  many  of  our 
best  fiction  writers  were  similar  to 
Jennie  in  their  childhood. 

I  have  heard  mothers  deplore  their 
children's  tendency  to  untruthfulness 
in  one  breath,  and  in  the  next  tell 
them  if  they  do  not  do  so  and  so,  a 
big  dog  will  bite  them,  or  that  some 
other  harmless  animal  will  eat  them. 
I  heard  one  mother  tell  her  child, 
when  she  reproved  him  for  the  story 
he  had  told  her,  "If  you  don't  stop 
telling  me  lies,  I  will  skin  you  alive." 
And  then  they  wonder  that  the  little 
child  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  false  and  the  true. 

Sometimes  a  child  will  persist  in 
reaffirming  a  statement  that  is  mani- 
festly untrue  in  spite  of  all  correct- 
ing. Many  times  I  think  the  child 
gets  the  impression,  perhaps  from  his 
own  assertion  coupled  with  a  vivid 
imagination,  that  what  he  says  is 
really  true  and  no  amount  of  coercion 
will  make  him  detract  from  it.  In 
such  cases  it  is  far  better  to  pass 
over  the  matter  lightly.  Give  the 
child  training  in  accuracy  by  being 
very  accurate  yourself  and  by  hav- 
ing little  tasks  done  that  require 
close  attention  ana  exactness.  Little 
by  little,  after  patient  instruction,  the 
child  will  outgrow  the  tendency  and 
will  recognize  the  difference  between 
imaginative  and  real  happenings. 

Even  older  persons  whose  asser- 
tions do  hot  agree  with  the  actual 
facts  are  not  always  insincere.  They 
have  only  carried  along  with  them, 
unknowingly,  a  habit  of  arguing  to 
themselves  what  they  wish  to  believe 
is  true.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  an  untruth 
that  was  built  up  in  that  way  and  a 
deliberate  falsehood,  in  its  effect  at 
least,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  teller. 


Co-Operation  in  the  Home 

To  Home  Circle:  The  closing  para- 
graph of  an  article  on  the  Rural 
Organization  Service,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  make  a  study  of  farmers' 
needs  and  how  to  meet  them,  reads 
thus.:  "There  will  be  surveys  made 
to  get  at  the  basic  facts  regarding 
various  kinds  of  organized  rural 
agencies  that  have  already  been 
tried,  to  discover  how  and  why  they 
have  failed  or  why  they  are  succeed- 
ing; there  will  be  investigations  in 
certain  regional  units  and  among 
certain  kinds  of  agricultural  interests 
to  discover  the  reasons  for  existing 
rural  conditions,  and  then  certain 
sections  of  territory  will  be  selected 
in  which  to  make  demonstrations  and 
experiments  with  schemes  devised  to 
improve  the  farmers'  physical  and 
social  condition." 

Since  reading  the  above  article  men 
have  been  sent  to  Denmark  to  inves- 
tigate the  results  of  farmers'  co- 
operation there — why  they  get  good 
prices  for  all  dairy  products.  While 
our  government  is  spending  money 
to  do  this  for  us  what  are  we  going 
to  do  for  ourselves?  Can  all  this  be 
of  any  use  to  us  if  we  do  not  work 
and  think  for  co-operation? 

We  have  a  creamery  and  ice  plant 
in  our  little  town.  They  pay  us  23 
cents  for  butterfat  and  sell  us  butter 
for  25  cents  a  pound.  Ice  costs  us  one- 
half  cent  a  pound.  Sweet  cream  is  in 
demand  at  28  cents  for  making  ice 
cream  and  the  farmers  often  buy 
from  them. 

Farmers'  wives  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  co-operative  plan 
means  something  to  them.  The  farmers 
have  their  riding  implements  which 
have  made  their  work  so  much  easier 
while  we  wives  get  along  just  any 
wa.y  and  take  so  many  stfps  a  day. 
Isn't  it  time  that  we  are  rousing  our- 
selves and  others  to  the  things  that 
will  make  our  work  easier?  When 
the  wife  and  mother  can  do  her  best 


the  family  profits  thereby.  There  are 
few  men  now  who  do  not  realize  that 
they  or  their  cliildren  cannot  be 
healthy  and  strong  if  the  wife  and 
mother  is  not.  Start  the  co-operative 
plan  in  the  home  by  asking  and  find- 
ing all  that  we  can  to  lighten  our 
labor.  It  is  very  unselfish,  for  by  so 
doing  we  can  help  others. 

MAMIE  SCHELLENBERG. 
Kay  county,  Oklahoma. 


Turnip  Kraut 

To  Home  Circle:  Similar  to  kraut 
made  of  cabbage,  yet  with  a  distinc- 
tive and  pleasing  taste,  turnip  kraut 
is  made  in  the  same  way  as  when 
made  of  cabbage.  Fk'st  peel  and 
wash  the  turnips,  then  cut  them  with 
a  specially  contrived  slicer  so  that 
instead  of  large,  fiat  slices  they  will 
be  cut  into  long  strips  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  square.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking  a  common  slaw  cutter  and 
tacking  on  a  few  tin  strips  to  make 
the  transverse  cut  as  the  vegetable 
is  slipped  over  the  knife.  This  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  the  process 
is  slower. 

When  as  much  as  half  a  bushel  has 
been  sliced,  put  it  in  a  barrel  or  large 
jar  with  a  handful  of  salt  sprinkled 
through  it.  Beat  it  down  till  the  juice 
covers  it;  then  cover  with  a  few  large 
cabbage  leaves  and  weight  with  a 
clean  stone.  If  put  up  late  it  may 
happen  that  the  kraut  will  not  sour 
readily,  in  which  case  add  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  If  you  like  the 
flavor  of  dill  or  caraway  seed,  a  table- 
spoonful  to  half  a  bushel  of  the  sliced 
turnips  will  give  it  a  distinctive  flavor. 

H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 

Polk  county,  Missouri. 


Following  Fashions 

To  Home  Circle:  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Jo"hn  H.  Hendrickson  in  his  article 
"The  Foolishness  of  Fashion,"  which 
was  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer.  I  think  it 
should  be  made  stronger  than  he  put 
it.  Any  woman  who  hasn't  more 
common  sense  than  to  follow  such  a 
fashion  as  wearing  a  skirt  with  a  long 
slit  up  the  side  should  be  placed  in 
the  penitentiary  with  the  person  who 
started  the  fashion.  She  is  not  one 
grain  better  than  he  is  and  hasn't 
any  more  comon  sense. 

LUCY  LAPP. 

Yakima  county,  Washington. 


Request  for  Recipes 

To  Home  Circle:  Will  someone 
please  send  in  to  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  for  publication  recipes  for 
white  and  yellow  cakes  and  for  cream 
puffs?  I  would  rather  have  some  that 
have  been  tested  and  are  known  to  be 
good.  A  YOUNG  READER. 

Lancaster  Co. 

Our  cheapest  foods,  such  as  the 
cheap  cuts  of  meat,  dried  vegetables 
and  cereals,  are  just  as  wholesome 
and  nutritious  as  the  most  expensive 
foods.  Their  use  materially  reduces 
the  cost  of  the  meals. 


MINERAL  WATERS 

The  bureau  of  chemistry  in  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington is  warning  the  public  not  to 
believe  everything  that,  is  said  by 
interested  promoters  about  mineral 
waters  offered  for"  sale  in  bottles. 

"There  are  indications,"  says  the 
bureau,  "of  the  beginning  of  an  at- 
tempt to  perpetrate  a  great  fraud  on 
the  American  people  through  adver- 
tising certain  mineral  waters  as  pos- 
sessing radio-activity.  Thete  waters, 
in  some  cases,  are  taken  from  springs, 
the  waters  of  which  as  they  come 
from  the  ground  so  possess  certain 
radio-active  properties.  Examination 
of  many  of  these  waters  by  the  de- 
partment's specialists  indicate  that 
whatever  radio-activity  they  possess 
at  the  spring  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  radium  emanations  rather  than  to 
the  presence  in  the  water  of  any  sub- 
stance possessing  radio-activity.  These 
emanations  in  the  form  of  gas  quickly 
disappear  from  the  water  and  as  a 
result  after  the  water  has  been 
bottled  a  short  time  it  will  possess 
no  radio-activity." 

Farmers  are  not  addicted  to  the 
habit  of  buying  mineral  water,  but  if 
any  farmer  thinks  he  needs  a  little 
cf  this  radio-activity  to  fit  him  for 
spring  work  ho  had  better  travel  to 
the  spring  to  get  it.  And  speaking  of 
frauds  in  stuff  put  up  in  bottles,  what 
about  the  whole  line  of  dope  known 
as  patent  medicines  and  still  flaunted 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reading  public 
through  certain  farm  papers,  cheap 
magazines  and  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers? 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  1L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Webirasta 

PRIZE  STORY 


A  Tender-Hearted  Turkey 

This  spring  wo  bought  a  turkey 
gobbler  to  mate  with  our  turkey  hens. 
When  the  hens  hatched  their  young 
they  run  together  and  the  old  gobbler 
followed  them  wherever  they  went. 
The  little  turkeys  soon  thought  as 
much  of  him  as  they  did  of  their 
mothers,  but  when  night  came  the 
gobbler  would  roost  in  the  trees  while 
the  turkey  hens  stayed  in  the  fields 
with  their  young.  In  the  morning  he 
would  go  to  the  field  where  they 
were.  This  continued  for  aoout  three 
weeks  until  the  turkey  hens  thought 
their  young  were  large  enough  to 
come  to  the  house  and  roost  in  the 
trees. 

One  evening  they  came  ir  from  the 
fields  and  flew  up  in  the  trees,  but 
there  were  some  of  the  little  turkeys 
that  couldn't  fly  so  high  and  they 
began  to  cry.  When  the  old  gobbler 
heard  them  crying  he  hopped  down 
from  his  perch  and  took  them  in 
charge.  He  hovered  them  that  night 
and  for  about  a  week.  He  still  runs 
with  them  and  they  are  over  half 
grown.  The  two  turkey  hens  have 
layed  another  setting  of  eggs  and 
hatched  another  flock,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  the  gobbler  will  run 
with  this  flock  or  not. — Emory  Sims, 
age  11,  Indianola,  Neb. 


Using  His  Brains 

One  day  two  boys  had  been  coast- 
ing. It  was  a  cold  day  and  sleet  had 
fallen  and  made  things  slipcery.  They 
had  to  cross  a  railroad  tr^ck  on  their 
way  home.  There  was  a  fence  on  one 
side  of  the  road  and  a  train  coming 
from  that  direction  could  nor  be  seen. 

The  big  boy  went  first  down  the 
hill  on  his  sled,  and  as  he  got  to  the 
track  he  saw  a  coal  train  coming. 
As  the  tracks  were  slippery  the  train 
could  not  be  stopped  quickly,  and 
although  he  got  across  all  right  he 
saw  that  the  other  bov  could  not 
make  it,  so  he  ran  back  <n cross  the 
track  and  when  the  other  boy  got 
close  enough  he  grabbed  the  front  of 
the  sled  and  stopped  it,  boy  and  all 
He  was  just  in  time,  for  the  train 
shot  over  the  crossing  and  into  the 
station.  —  Donald  Hungate,  Pawnee 
City,  Neb. 


An  Interesting  Mouse 
One  day  our  neighbor  said  he  was 
going  into  the  country  to  get  some 
kafir  corn.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  go 
with  him  and  he  said  yes.  So  I 
hopped  on  the  hayrack.  After  a  long 
time  we  came  to  a  peculiar  gate  open- 
ing into  a  funny  field.  I  soon  found 
that  this  was  the  place  where  we 
were  to  get  the  kafir  corn. 

A  friend  to  our  neighbor  had  come 
along  and  he  pitched  corn  on  the  hay- 
rack. When  he  had  pitched  about 
five  shocks  I  noticed  something  that 
looked  like  a  mole.  I  told  the  boy, 
whose  name  was  Joe,  what  I  saw  and 
he  said  it  was  a  field  mouse.  I  chased 
it  but  did  not  catch  it. 

The  eighth  shock  I  watched  and 
saw  another  mouse.  I  caught  it,  and 
while  looking  at  it  I  saw  something 
that  looked  like  a  pocket  in  its  fur. 
Joe  said  that  it  was  the  pocket  that 
the  field  mouse  used  to  carry  dirt  out 
when  he  was  digging  his  house.  It 
was  the  first  field  mouse  I  had  ever 
seen  and  was  quite  an  interesting 
animal. — Herbert  Edee,  age  10,  Paw- 
nee City,  Neb. 


Seining  for  Fish 

Last  summer  my  brother  and  I  went 
fishing  and  took  a  seine  along  with 
us.  After  arriving  at  the  creek  We 
found  a  little  pond  and  fished  with 
our  hook  and  lines  a  while.  Then 
we  stirred  up  the  water  and  used  our 
seine.  Pretty  soon  we  pulled  it  out 
and  had  a  big  fish.  It  was  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long.  When  we  came 
home  father  said  that  we  could 
go  fishing  again. — Willie  Johnson, 
Wausa,  Neb. 


A  Rattle  Snake  Bite 

One  day  when  I  was  at  school  I  saw 
some  boys  chasing  my  brother,  and 
as  I  was  running  to  help  him  I  felt 
a  pain  in  my  foot.  I  looked  around 
and  there  was  a  snake.  I  was  run- 
ning fast  and  had  not  seen  it.  The 


boys  killed  it  and  said  it  was  a  rattle 
snake,  and  then  I  cried.  My  teacher 
told  me  to  go  down  to  Mr  Stantz's, 
which  was  the  nearest  neighbor.  They 
put  some  soda  and  turpentine  on  the 
bite.  Then  they  hitched  up  the  horse 
and  drove  back  to  the  school  house 
to  see  if  it  was  a  rattle  snake.  The 
boys  had  to  dig  the  rattle  snake  up 
three  times. 

They  took  me  home  and  papa  put 
some  poison  medicine  on  my  foot  and 
laid  me  down.  Then  he  went  out  to 
work  in  the  barn.  The  pain  became 
worse  and  mamma  told  him  to  hitch 
up  so  she  could  take  me  in  to  Paw- 
nee. Turkey  creek  was  up  high  then, 
and  we  had  to  come  across  in  a 
lumber  wagon.  The  water  came  up 
to  the  bed.  When  we  got  across  we 
went  to  the  doctor's.  He  put  some 
medicine  on  my  foot,  bandaged  it  up 
and  gave  me  some  medicine  to  put 
on  it.  My  leg  swelled  up  into  my 
body,  but  after  a  time  I  could  walk 
around  on  crutches  and  then  I  went 
home  and  started  to  school  again.  My 
leg  finally  got  well. — Rollin  Smutz. 


An  Elk  Hnnt 

The  elk  that  escaped  at  Friend, 
Nebraska,  was  seen  by  our  neighbor 
pbout  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  January,  and  he  and  his 
brother  started  after  it.  Before  noon 
ten  or  twelve  men  had  joined  in  the 
chase,  on  horseback,  in  carts,  and  one 
man  in  a  farm  wagon. 

I  had  been  going  to  school,  but  did 
not  feel  well  that  morning,  and  had 
stayed  at  home.  I  heard  some  men 
talking  in  our  yard,  and  mamma  went 
to  the  door  and  heard  them  say: 
"Yonder  it  is,  yonder  it  is."  Then 
mamma  went  down  by  the  barn  and 
saw  the  elk  running  across  a  neigh- 
bor's pasture.  She  motioned  to  me 
to  come  down  there.  I  went  and  saw 
the  elk  run  across  the  pasture  sev- 
eral times  with  the  hOBsemen  and  a 
herd  of  cattle  after  it.  It  ran  quite 
fast  and  jumped  the  fences  very 
easily- — a  thing  that  the  horses  could 
not  do — but  the  men  tore  the  fences 
down.  It  came  into  our  pasture  and 
ran  not  far  from  where  mamma  and 
T  were  standing. 

The  men  chased  it  the  most  of  that 
day,  but  did  not  catch  it,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  owner,  Mr.  Gilbert,  came 
to  the  place  where  it  was  and  had 
it  shot. — Leslie  Evans,  age  12,  Fair- 
mont, Neb. 


Celebrating  the  Fourth 

Last  Fourth  of  July  I  stayed  home 
with  mother  and  had  to  herd  the 
cows.  I  put  my  firecrackers  in  a  box 
and  took  them  along  v»ith  me.  When 
the  cows  went  slow  I  fired  some  at 
them.  All  went  well  that  day  and 
when  it  was  dark  we  went  to  see  the 
fireworks  at  Kearney  and  Gibbon. 
They  were  very  pretty.  We  had  just 
returned  to  the  house  when  we  heard 
a  noise  that  sounded  as  if  something 
was  getting  through  the  fence.  Upon 
investigation,  we  found  that  a  cow 
had  gotten  out.  We  drove  her  all 
over  the  field  trying  to  get  her  out 
and  finally  succeeded.  Then  we  had 
to  fix  the  fence  before  going  to  bed. 
— Ruth  Gormly,  age  12,  Lowell,  Neb. 


On  the  Big  Blue 

One  hot  day  this  summer  we  all 
went  to  fish  on  the  Big  Blue  river, 
about  nine  miles  from  our  home.  We 
took  our  dinner  along  and  after  eat- 
ing it  we  fished,  but  did  not  have  good 
luck.  Papa  saw  a  man  wade  in  the 
water  and  catch  a  big  fish  in  his 
hands.  As  we  were  going  home  we 
saw  a  big  Cottonwood  tree  near  a 
bridge  that  measured  about  twenty 
feet  in  circumference. — Alice  Vavra, 
age  8,  Geneva,  Neb. 


Kafir  gets  this  boost  from  the  Wood 
River  Interest:  "H.  L.  Tingley 
showed  the  writer  a  patch  of  kafir 
he  raised  this  year.  Despite  the  dry 
weather  he  will  have  a  pretty  good 
crop.  The  heads  are  filling  quite 
nicely.  We  are  told  this  corn  will 
make  about  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  rain  or  shine,  and  that  it  makes 
good  feed,  horses  being  especially 
fond  of  it.  It  also  makes  excellent 
chicken  feed." 


This  has  been  a  good  season  for 
alfalfa  seed  and  a  large  area  has 
been  harvested  for  that  purpose.  It 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  state  to  have 
enough  alfalfa  seed  once  to  make  it 
cheap  so  as  to  encourage  the  sowing 
of  a  larger  acreage.  Those  who  have 
alfalfa  seed  for  sale,  however,  are 
not  anxious  for  the  price  to  go  down. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 

TO  LEARN  THE  AUTOMOBILE  PROFESSION 


Ifev  We  Can  Teach  You 

every  branch  of  the  Automo- 
bile Business  in  six  weeks.  Our 
graduates  in  constant  demand. 
Good  jobs  at  big  salaries  always  j 
open.  Send  today  for  most  com-  I 
pletc  descriptive  Automo- 
bile Catalogue  published. 
Its  Free  and  it  contains  proof 
that  you  can  succeed  in  this  business. 
NEBRASKA  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL, 
1404  Oodge  Strer*  Omaha,  Nebr, 


guicK\ 
PROMOTION 

SURE  J 


BEST  FOR  YOU! 

A  practical  business  education  will  be  best  for  you  no  matter  what  your  calling  in 
life  may  be.  Attend  this  thoroughly  modern  business  training  school,  where  you 
will  receive  personal  help  in  your  studies.  Finest  school  rooms  in  the  state  In  a 
modern  fire-proof  building.  Easy  enrollment  plan  and  other  exclusive  features. 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  1.   Write  for  catalog  today.   Address  W.  M.  Bryant,  Pres. 


1  1  0  South  1 4th  Street, 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


A  Business  Education 


!s  a  necessity  on  the  modern  farm, 
farm   this   fall  affords  the 


Light  work  on  th* 


Opportunity 


The  Emblem 
of  Efficiency 


For  you  to  secure  your  business  training.     This  school  la 

accredited  by  the  National  Association  of  Accredited  Com- 
mercial Schools.  Write  for  catalog.  Tou  can  enroll  now, 
or  enter  any  time.  Our  elegant  new  home  will  be  ready 
this  fall. 

LINCOLN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Sd  Floor  Oliver  Bids. 
13TH  ft  T  STS.  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Learn  to  operate  and  repair 

Automobiles! 

In  the  only  complete  school.  We  teach 
vulcanizing,  pattern  making,  .molding,  braz- 
ing and  welding.  Training  on  lathes,  drill 
presses.  Plenty  of  shop  and  road  practice. 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
IvINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL      IJscola,  Neb 


LEARN  Business,  Shorthand,  Teachi'g,  En- 
gin  3ering,  etc.  Tuition  free.  Board  and  room 
$2.60  a  week.  Books  rented.  Opens  Oct.  7. 
Come.    Humboldt  College,  Humboldt,  Iowa 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er In  eaeb 
common  i  • 
ty  can  net1 
one  for 
helping  ub  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  hla  neighbors.  Wiiteforpartlculaxs. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

Hirh  carbon  atec!  frame.  All  No.  9  ralvanlsed 
wire  mesh.  Special  hinffee.  Patented  self-locking 
latch.  Bteel  ceater  brace.  Unbreaka'  la,  Raines 
at  either  end.  Sold  on  30  days*  trial  at  cur  spe- 
cial direct- to- you  factory  price. 

W.  K.  VOORHCE3.  Mtr.  SUndar  >  Mfg.  Ce.3 
30«  Vain  «t.       Cedar  Fella,  low*  I 


Tower's  Fish  Brand 
Reflex  Slicker 

JUST  THE  COAT  FOR  DRIVING 
WHEN  IT  RAINS 

Face  any  storm  in  it  and  you'll  return  "  Dry  as 
a  bone".  No  water  can  reach  you  even 
through  the  openings  between  the  buttons — 
that's  where  our  famous  Reflex  Edges  pro- 
tect you  by  keeping  out  every  drop. 
Roomy,  comfortable,  and  so  well  made  that  it 
gives  the  longest  service. 


SATISFACTION 
•  W  GUARANTEED 


$3 

At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  catalog  of  Fish  Brand  goods. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  ROWERS 


BOSTON 


Tower  Canadian  Limited 

Toronto  713  QSSIWS®9 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Representative  Wanted 


no  repre- 
for  THE 


I  want  someone  In  eacb  locality,  where  we  have 
sentative,  to  loot  after  new  and  renewal  subscriptions 
NEBRASKA  FARMER. 

I  am  willing  to  pay  a  liberal  commission  to  anyone  doing  this 
work. 

Also  several  hundred  dollars  In  gold  will  be  distributed  among 
our  representatives  at  different  times  during  the  subscription  season. 

If  interested  in  making  some  easy  money  during  spare  time,  fill 
out  the  blank  below  and  return 
to  me  at  once. 


S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher,  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Sir:    I  wish  to  act  as  your  subscription  representative  for 
THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  in  thl«  locality.    Send  me  full  informa- 
tion. 


I  live    miles  (direction) 


from. 


Name  

R.  F.  D  Postofflce. 
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O.  K.  Stock  Watering  System 

FOR  CATTLE,  HORSES,  HOGS  AND  CHICKENS 

We  guarantee  our  Waterers  not  to  freeze  at  40  degrees  below  zero  weather. 
Good,  Clean  Water  prevents  disease.  Satisfied  customers  every  where  these 
Waterers    have    been    used.     Stock   farms    not    complete    without  them. 

AGENTS  WANTED.         WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 
THE  PHILLIP  BERNARD  CO.  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Wanted— 500  Stock  Hogs 

Ranging  in  weight  around  100  pounds.  Berkshires  preferred.  Must  come 
from  southwest  Nebraska,  Colorado,  western  Kansas  or  Wyoming;  within 
36  hours'  run  of  Denver.    Write  or   wire — 

J.  GEO.  LEYNER  2880  EAST  1STH  AVENUE  DENVER,  COL. 


10 


RIG,  SMOOTH  DUROC  JERSEY 
Sired  by  Golden  Model  4th,  Lincoln 
Chief  2d  and  R.  C.  W.'s  Topper  for 
sale.  Bred  to  Sensation  Wonder  2d, 
a  son  of  Wallace's  Wonder,  for  last 
of  Sept.  farrow.  Priced  to  move. 
Also  good,  growthy  spring  males. 
Clarence  Wallace  Wisner,  Neb. 
(Home  of  Champion  Sow,  Neb.,  '13) 


Sows 


H  AMP  SHIRES 


Hampshire  Boars  from  Logan  Valley  Herd 

FOR  SALE  25  SPRING  ROARS  5  FALL  ROARS 

Will  also  price  some  of  my  show  boars:  One  senior  yearling  by  General 
Allen,  one  junior  yearling  by  Everett  True  3d,  Winside  Star  by  Teddy  R.  B. ; 
also  my  tried  boar,  Nebraska  Chief,  sire  of  a  large  percentage  of  my  show 
stuff.  I  won  championship  on  a  boar  at  Lincoln  and  my  herd  has  been  a  con- 
sistent winner  at  the  stock  shows  this  year.  Reserving  all  sows  for  sale 
MARCH  18TH.  ROY  E.  FISHER,  WINSIDE,  NERRASKA. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


Raise  lZ  Holstein  Friesian  Bull 


by  breeding  your  best  cow  to  KINO  SBGIS  PONTIAC  PLUS,  who  la  a 
brother  to  a  $10,000  ball,  and  whose  dam  Is  a  slater  to  the  World's 
Record  44.16  pound  $10,000  K.  P.  LASS. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars  on  one  or  more  cows. 


Nelson  Brothers 


Stromsburg,  Neb. 


THREE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — One  4-year-old  tried  bull,  and  two  young  calves.  Tried  bull  Is  a  son  of 
PRIDE  JOSIE;  one  year,  724  pounds  butter.  Dams  of  each  making  yearly  records. 
O.  W.  CULVER  *  SON  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

BIX  APRIL  AND  JULT  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  JS0.C0  TO  $40.»0.  SIRED  BT  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  7«TH.  ADDRESS— 

CHARLES  T.  THOMPSON   WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Cushman's  Berkshires 

Limited  number  of  herd  heading  spring 
boars  by  ROSE  HILL  BARON  for  sale 
at  low  figures.    Address — 

GEORGE   S.   CTTSHMAN  YORK.  NEB. 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODT  10TH. 
GEORGE  PORTER  STANTON.  NEB. 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD  4TH  AND  BEAU  DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY  4TH  BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONER  *  SONS 


SIRED   BY    BEAU   GONDOLINE,  REX 
THESE  BULLS  ARB  LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMTN,  IOWA 


HEREFORDS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

RED  POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son of  One  Price.      Also  a  few  females. 
M.  H.  CHRISTIANSEN  A  SON 
FIsIitI«w.  Nebraska 

 FOR  SALE  

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.    Also  • 
few  bred  heifers.    Prised  worth  the  money 

Mourner,  niton         si  ambrtogb.  nbv 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.   I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable 
They  will  rive  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


THE  DAWES  COUNTY  FAIR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Dawes 
county  fair  of  1913  has  ended  and  was 
very  successful.  The  weather  was 
fine  and  the  attendance  was  large.  In 
fact,  it  was  almost  too  cool,  and  some 
who  sat  in  the  grandstand  had  to 
wrap  themselves  in  shawls  The  ex- 
hibits were  good  in  all  departments. 
The  corn  and  small  grain  display  was 
as  good  as  could  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  state.  William  Renoids  of 
Lusk,  Wyoming,  exhibited  nineteen 
head  of  very  fine  registered  Hereford 
cattle,  and  a  large  number  of  pure 
blooded  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
were  shown  by  our  own  ranchers. 

An  alfalfa  palace,  built  of  baled 
alfalfa,  was  a  new  feature.  It  was 
used  for  the  agricultural  exhibits  and 
was  well  filled  with  almost  every  crop 
that  can  be  raised  in  any  part  of 
Nebraska.  Corn  and  apples  were 
shown  that  would  make  an  easterner 
open  his  eyes.  It  was  a  good  place 
to  learn  what  Dawes  county  is  capable 
of  producing.  Strangers  were  amazed 
to  find  that  we  could  raise  products 
of  such  quality  and  to  learn  that 
there  is  plenty  of  land  here  worth 
$100  an  acre. 

Soldiers,  Indians,  a  carnival  com 
pany  and  various  other  attractions 
provided  the  entertainment  for  the 
people.  The  soldiers  performed  with 
educated  horses,  gave  drills  and  sev- 
eral kinds  of  races,  while  the  Indians 
gave  dances,  did  fancy  roping  and 
rode  bucking  bronchos.  The  motor 
races  were  the  most  exciting  feature 
of  the  entertainment.  These  con- 
sisted of  five-mile  races,  one  car  at  a 
time,  to  see  which  could  make  the 
fastest  time.  One  driver,  going  at  a 
rate  of  forty-five  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  swung  his  car  too  much  to  the 
inside  and  struck  the  fence.  The  car 
left  the  track,  tore  out  about  fifty  feet 
of  fence  and  left  the  driver  near  the 
middle  of  the  track  without  a  scratch 
on  him. 

The  officers  of  the  fair  association 
and  the  business  men  of  Chadron  de- 
serve credit  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  fair,  and  judging  from  the 
excellence  of  the  exhibits,  there  are 
a  number  of  other  persons  who  de- 
serve credit,  especially  those  who  wore 
the  overalls  and  followed  the  plow. 

Dawes  Co.  H.  L.  CLICK. 


THAYER  COUNTY  FAIR 

The  fair  held  at  Deshler  this  year 
was  not  the  official  county  fair  of 
Thayer  county,  but  it  was  the  only 
fair  held  in  the  county  and  will  no 
doubt  be  made  the  official  fair  before 
another  year.  Deshler  is  a  hustling, 
prosperous  town  of  about  600  persons. 
One  needs  only  to  note  the  permanence 
and  character  of  the  buildings  to  know 
that  the  people  are  forging  ahead. 
About  thirty  days  ago  they  decided 
that  a  county  fair  would  be  a  suitable 
enterprise  for  Thayer  county,  and 
they  proceeded  to  give  one. 

For  such  short  notice  and  consider- 
ing the  season,  the  exhibits  were  un- 
usually good.  There  was  a  very  good 
representation  in  all  the  departments. 
The  agricultural  products  were  housed 
in  the  commodious  new  school  build- 
ing, and  the  livestock  pens  were 
located  near  by.  This  was  rather  an 
innovation  in  the  manner  of  pulling 
off  a  county  fair,  but  it  worked  well 
and  was  a  success.  The  people  of 
Deshler  and  of  Thayer  county  should 
be  commended  for  their  energetic 
spirit  in  this  enterprise. 

S.  R.  McKELVIF. 


JPO^^CHINAS^ 

Kipple's  Poland  Boars 

OF  BIG  TYPE 

i  have  popular  breeding  and  good  type  In 
ny  herd.  Will  sell  good  young  boars  cheap. 
TILHAM  RIPPLE  COLUMBUS.  NEB. 

Regier's  Big  POLANDS 

3oars  by  JUMBO  THE  GREAT  and  LONG 
:HIEF.    JR.      Herd    headed    by    BIG  OR- 
PHAN  WONDER,    by    The    Big  Orphan. 
t.  K.  REOTER  HENDERSON  VKB. 

Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

v  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
9IG  JUMBO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES    AND    GILTS    FOR  SALE 
1.   C.  MEINHOLP,   Stromsborgr.  Nebraska 

Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

iprlng  boars  of  early  farrow  for  sale, 
rhey     represent    big    breeding,     and  are 

growthy  for  their  ages 
HM   HUTCHINSON  ELOFN.  NEB. 

Hornby  Bros.1  Polands 

00  spring  pigs.  Early  spring  males  for 
ale  by  BIG  BOY  by  Long  Boy  and 
WTAL  CHIEF  by  Blue  Valley  Chief 
TORNBV    BTEOTTTWRg      WINamR  VFB 


I 


POLANDS 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 

SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199085,  BIG  TIMM  190908 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
■ale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,  SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


MEYER'S    BIG    TYPE  POLANDS 
3rowthy    spring    boars    for    sale    by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT.  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
l  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.     Early  pigs  with 
leavy    bone.      PRICES  REASONABLE 
ff.   H.   MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 


Shorthorns  and  Polands 

Jrowthy  spring  males  carrying  the  blood 
>f  big  type  boars,  and  serviceable  SHORT- 
aORN    BULLS    for  sale. 

0.  J.  ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

""OR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by    HADLEY' S 

MOGUL    and    MASTIFFS  POINTER. 
0.  H.   8CHRAM  NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  LongWonder 

HEADS    MY  HERD. 
iPRINO   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
BP     DIFFEY  NORTH  BEND.  NEB. 


Lawson's  Big  Type 

POLANDS 

Big,  growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by 
LONG  KING'S  EQUAL  and  A  WONDER 
(UMBO,  out  of  big.  deep-bodied  sows. 
TOP  SPRING  BOARS.  Prices  reasonable. 
M>HN   B    LAWSON       CLARINDA.  IOWA 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 

Everything  at  private 
sale.  All  Immune  from 
cholera.  Write  us.  We 
guarantee    to  please. 

THOS.    F.  MILLER 
Rt.  No.  6,  YORK,  NEB. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  beads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  cholee 
breeding,  and  cholcr  Individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  ft  FROST  Central   Citv.  Neb. 


FRTESLAND  FARMS  HOLSTETNS 
Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
clnd  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
ire  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segls 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  In 
he  herd.  No  cows  retained  In  herd  that 
jroduce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
<nd  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
•tock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
^  B  R  I>«tU-     «no  Bpo  Bldsr„    Omaha.  Neb. 


Paulsen's  Public  Sale  of  Immune  Hampshire  Boars 

Sale  to  be  held  at  Fremont,  Nebraska,  Friday,  October  10,  1913 


65  Head 


FORTY  FALL  BOARS 
TWENTY-FIVE  YEARLING  BOARS 


The  fall  boars  are  big,  strong  fellows  with  good,  heavy  bone. 
They  are  sired  by  EVERETT  TRUE  3D,  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and 
COMPEER  4779.  The  yearlings  have  plenty  of  size  and  are  by  NE- 
BRASKA TOP  and  the  above  three  boars.  They  are  out  of  six  and 
seven  hundred  pound  sows. 

BOARS  THAT  WILL  SIRE  THE  BIG,  STRONG  LITTERS 
FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS— 

C.  P.  PAULSEN      Nora,  Nebraska 

Col.  Reppert  and  Col.  Kraschel,  Auctioneers— 0.  L  Purdy,  Fieldman 


PAULSEN'S  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 
On  Friday,  October  10,  C.  P.  Paulsen  of  Nora,  Nebraska,  will  hold  a  public 
sale  of  Hampshire  boars  at  Fremont,  Nebraska,  and  in  this  offering  he  will 
sell  65  head  of  boars — 40  fall  boars  and  25  yearling  boars.  He  is  moving  his 
boars  to  Fremont  on  account  of  the  crop  failure  in  his  county  and  is  going 
to  offer  these  boars  in  just  plain  condition  and  you  will  be  able  to  buy  them 
at  your  own  prices.  Mr.  Paulsen  has  a  choice  lot  of  good,  big,  deep-bodied 
sows  in  his  herd,  weighing  from  600  to  700  pounds,  the  dams  of  these  boars, 
and  they  are  sired  by  EVERETT  TRUE  3D  8153,  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  10115 
by  General  Allen,  a  boar  that  sold  for  $500  last  year,  NEBRASKA  TOP,  and 
COMPEER  4779.  NEBRASKA  TOP  was  sired  by  Iowa  Top  and  his  dam  was 
Gold  Litter  by  Solid  Gold.  This  is  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  good,  big, 
strong  boars  and  it  will  be  a  grand  opportunity  for  farmers,  stockmen  and 
breeders  to  select  boars  for  heavy  service.  Mr.  Paulsen  has  given  his  hogs 
the  double  treatment.  If  you  want  a  Hampshire  boar  that  is  nicely  bred  and 
a  good  individual,  arrange  to  attend  the  sale  or  send  bids. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Wednesday,  September  24,  1913. 
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DUROC  JERSEYS 


K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROGS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL.  TIPPY. 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY  KOEHLMOOS  PILGER.  NEB. 


Growth?  DUROC  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF  and  GOLDEN  WONDER  ORLvN. 
D    W.  KANE  WIS  NEK,  NEB. 


YOUNG'S    DUROCS    AND  SHORTHORNS 

Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK,  NEB. 


POTTEIGER'S  DUROCS 

Growthy      spring      maleg      by  BARGAIN 

CHIEF,   a  son  of  LINCOLN  CHIEF. 
L.   L.   POTTEIGER       FULLERTON,  NEB 


Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANO,  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.   J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 


HENS  LEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODE1 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Woult 
alio    price   a   few   sows    for   fall  lltter». 
J.  E.  HKN8LEY      CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLET 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON      GENOA,  NEB. 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  »hlp  C.O.D. 
and  if  not  as  described  will  pay  express 
A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON.  NEB 

Hoegh's   Duroc  Bargains 

25  good  spring  boars  to  close  out  at  low 
prices.     Col.    Perf.,    Crimson   Wonder  and 
Improver   breeding.     Address — 
H.  J.  HOEGH  HAMPTON,  NEB 


The  Prize 
Winning 


Tony  B 


TONY  B.,  a  2d  prize  winner  by  Red  Echo 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.    A  limited 
number  of  growthy  big-type  spring  and  fall 
boars  for  sale.     Address  or  visit — 
3.  A.  JACOBSEN         MARQUETTE,  NEB. 

Durocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOB 

SALE.      GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.   B.  HALL  ARCADIA,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Wlllowdale  Advance  by  a  sod 
of  Advance.  Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model 

WTLLOWDALE   STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes,  Mgr.        PLAIN  VIEW,  NEB. 

Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eighty  spring  pigs.  Spring  boars  for  sale 
SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  SIOUX  WONDER. 
C.  F.   SANDAHL  WAKEFIELD.  NEB. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters 
ED.    M.    KERN  STANTON.  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.  3.  KUZEL  CLARKSON.  NEB 

BRADISH  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  by  RAY'S  MONARK  WON- 
DER,   LA    FALLETTE   TOP   and  VALLET 

KING.     Fall   Sale   October  8th. 
HENRY    AASE  BRADISH.  NEB 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Maies 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F.    A.    SCOF1ELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K..  MODEL  AGAIN 
and    PARKDALE    WONDER.      Write  me 

for    prices    and  description. 
C.vnr'<:v    U'FRTTI.      FTTLLERTON.  NEB 

BERKSHIRE^ 

Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIG  KIND 
TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address 
J.  K.  HONITwTIJ  LINCm.N  NUm 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A.  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS    of   both    sexes   for   sale  reasonable 

Big   Type    and    Good  Breeding. 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB 

O.  I.  C.'B   OR   CHESTER  WHITES 
Large,  smooth,  extra  heavy  boned  bred  »ow» 
and   spring   males   and    gilts.     Prices  low 
I.   E.   BURTON  MAYWOOD.  NEB. 

JHAMPSHIRES  

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
ana   prolific   strains.     Choice   spring  boan 
and  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.  V.  HARVEY  CULBERTSON,  NEB 

BIO,  GROWTHY  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Blrea  bj 
DeK  ALB'S  KING  aad  others.  Also  tw 
2-year-old  PHRCHERON  stallions  ana  thre< 
SHORTHORN  BULLg.    PRICED  TO  MOVE 

d.  a.  UDiem  wxiwu).  mn 


HOW  CHOLERA  SPREADS 

Men  who  have  investigated  the  dis- 
ease most  carefully  tell  us  that  hog 
cholera  is  caused  by  a  very  small 
germ,  so  small,  indeed,  that  it  cannot 
be  seen  with  the  aid  of  even  the  most 
powerful  microscopes.  How  do  they 
know  this?  Because  the  filtered  blood 
of  hogs  sick  with  cholera,  passed 
through  the  finest  filters — which  strain 
out  all  bacteria  large  enough  to  be 
seen  with  microscopes — will,  when 
injected  into  the  bodies  of  healthy 
hogs,  give  them  cholera.  Hence,  the 
germs  must  be  carried  in  the  filtered 
blood.  The  veterinarians  aie  as  sure 
of  these  things  as  though  they  could 
see  the  germs. 

Sometimes  you  will  hear  persons 
say  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as 
hog  cholera,  or  that  what  goes  under 
that  name  is  caused  by  worms,  dust 
or  poor  feeding.  As  well  might  it  be 
said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
smallpox,  or  that  it  is  only  the  result 
of  eating  too  much  fried  chicken. 
Genuine  hog  cholera  can  be  caused 
only  by  the  specific  cholera  germ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  germ  there 
can  be  no  cholera. 

Of  course,  other  troubles  may  be 
mistaken  for  cholera,  and  such  fac- 
tors as  worms,  poor  feeding  and  dusty 
lots  may  predispose  a  herd  to  hog 
cholera  by  weakening  the  power  of 
the  animals  to  resist  the  cholera 
germs.  The  contributing  causes  of 
cholera  make  it  easier  for  the  germs 
to  gain  a  foothold;  they  do  not  in 
themselves  cause  the  disease.  Because 
a  herd  weakened  in  vitality  from  any 
cause  is  more  susceptible  to  cholera 
than  a  herd  of  vigorous  animals,  it  is 
highly  important  to  keep  hogs  in  the 
best  of  health. 

Hog  cholera  is  usually  a  virulent 
disease;  that  is,  it  is  what  we  would 
commonly  call  very  "catching."  The 
germs  may  be  carried  in  a  great 
number  of  ways.  They  may  be  car- 
ried in  small  particles  of  dirt  on  the 
shoes  of  neighbors  who  have  previ- 
ously visited  farms  where  cholera 
exists;  or  a  farmer  may  carry  it 
home  from  a  neighbor's  farm  in  this 
way.  In  creeks,  rivers  or  running 
water  the  disease  may  be  carried 
from  one  farm  to  another  down 
stream.  Dogs,  coyotes  and  birds  may 
also  carry  the  germs  and  distribute 
them  over  an  entire  neighborhood. 

The  carcasses  of  hogs  that  have 
died  with  cholera  when  left  lying 
around  about  are  a  prolific  source  of 
infection.  Dogs  and  coyotes  eat  the 
flesh  and  scatter  the  germs  wherever 
they  go.  Every  hog  that  dies  with 
cholera  should  be  burned  at  once. 
A  state  law  demands  this  precaution. 
Law  or  no  law,  no  farmer  should  be 
so  careless  of  his  neighbors'  welfare 
as  to  leave  the  carcasses  of  cholera 
hogs  lying  around. 

The  hog  pens  at  all  large  stock- 
yards centers  are  usually  well  stocked 
with  the  germs  of  hog  cholera,  so 
that  shippers  may  bring  the  disease 
home  with  them  on  their  sboes.  We 
are  convinced  that  not  half  enough 
attention  has  been  given  to  this 
danger.  Likewise  stock  are  no  doubt 
often  carriers  of  the  disease,  and 
farms  along  railroads  may  become 
infected  by  bits  of  litter  or  manure 
that  fall  from  passing  cars. 

Hogs  that  have  been  shipped,  and 
have  thus  come  in  contact  with  cars 
and  other  hogs,  may  get  the  disease 
and  carry  it  to  healthy  herds.  Breed- 
ing animals  purchased  from  distant 
herds  and  shipped,  and  animals  that 
have  been  on  exhibition  at  fairs, 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
when  brought  onto  the  farm.  It  takes 
from  four  days  to  two  weeks  for  the 
disease  to  make  itself  manifest,  so 
that  such  animals  should  be  quaran- 
tined for  that  length  of  time  before 
being  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  other  hogs  on  the  farm. 

In  recent  years  a  great  deal  of 
reliance  has  been  placed  in  serum  as 
a  preventive  of  hog  cholera.  Where 
applied  with  care  the  serum  treat- 
ment has  usually  been  effective.  But 
even  with  the  use  of  serum  we  have 
as  much  hog  cholera  this  year  as 
ever  before,  if  not  more.  It  is  still 
highly  important,  therefore,  to  use 
sanitary  measures  against  this  dis- 
ease, particularly  when  serum  is  not 
always  available  when  it  is  needed. 

Hog  cholera  should  be  considered 
as  contagious  among  hogs  as  small- 
pox is  in  the  human  family.  Every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  espe- 
cially should  the  carcass  of  every 
animal  that  has  died  with  the  disease 
be  burned. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS.  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
FRANK  DVORAK    HOWELL8.  NEBRASKA 

ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  Bprlng  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lauer's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  piga  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  R,  ADAMS  LAUREL,  NEB. 

Tom  Sampson  and  Big  Commander  Polands 

TWO    OF    THE    BEST    BIG    POLAND    BOARS    WITH    QUALITY.      BOAR    PIGS  BY 

THESE    SIRES    FOR    SALE    REASONABLE.       ADDRESS — 
MORRIS  FOWLER  ARCADIA,  NEBRASKA 


Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY    BIG,    HEAVY-BONED    SPRING    BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 


FOR  SALE. 
BEALL  «  JACKSON 


THEY    ARE    HERD  HEADERS. 


ADDRESS— 

ROCA,  NEBRASKA 


Poland  Boars 

SPRING    BOARS    BY    A    SON  OF 
THE   BIG  ORPHAN. 
F.  O.  COOPER 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

FINE     LOT     OF     YOUNG  RAMS 
FOR  SALE. 

MILFORD,  NEBRASKA 


Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

Simultaneous  treatment.  Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
COLUMBUS.  ROBERT  A.  SCHUG,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 

LORGE'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.     SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  BY  PAWNEE 

MASTIFF,    A    SON    OF    KING    MASTIFF;    OTHERS    BY    BIG  ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS. 

HENRY  LORGE  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 


Growthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

By  BIG  ELKHORN  BOY,   GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS  and  others. 
MATHER  *  WOLF  O'NEILL.  NEBRASKA 


MATHER   *   WOLF   O'NEILL.  NEBRASKA 

"Jumbo  The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR,  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW. 
O.  O.  JONES  YORK.  NEBRASKA 


HUSKY  FALL  AND  SPRING  POLANDS 

Thirty  fall  and  spring  boars  for  sale.  Big,  husky  fellows  and  priced  worth  the  money. 
A.   B.   HECKENLIVELY  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 


WILLE'S  GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Spring  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO.  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

«on   of   LONG   WONDER.     WRITE    MB    FOR    PRICES    AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
FRED   WILLS  cm  rmr*  wmuu 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


Medoo  Jr.,  and  Golden  Rod  Hero 


DUROC  BOARS. 


E.   R.  DANIELSON 


CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  OF  MEDOC  AND 
GOLDEN  MODEL  BREEDING.       ADDRESS — 


OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Harney's  Immune  %  Duroos 

GOLD  MODEL,  THE  BIGGEST  SON  OF  THE  OLD  HERO,  GOLDEN  MODEL,  HEADS 
HERD.  BIG,  GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  STOCK  IMMUNE. 
H.  O.  HARNEY  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 


Golden  Model  Again  and  Dusty  Crimson  Durocs 

SPRING  AND  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE  FROM  IMMUNE  SOWS.     The  two  above  slrei 

are  big  type  and  show  breeding.     BOARS  FOR  SALE  ARB  GOOD.  ADDRESS — 

O.  E.  SAMUELSON  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


CRIMSON  WONDER  3d  and  G.  H.'S  SPECIAL 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.        ALSO    FALL    BOARS    BY    THE    ABOVE  SIRES. 

GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  WITH  QUALITY  AND  SIZE. 
P.  W.  WEBERG  DENISON,  IOWA 


BAY N E'S  BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

Herd  headed  by  three   big-type   boar*,   with   quality:   B.   &  R.'»  WONDER,  WONDER 

IMPROVED  and  BAYNE'S  CRITIC.     SELECT  SPRING  BOARS   FOR  SALE. 

J.  O.  BAYNE  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 


The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.  I  HAVE  A 
CHOICE  LOT  OF  HERD  HEADING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  BY  THEM.  ADDRESS- 
DAVID   BOESIGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 


errick's  Big  Type  Duroos 

GROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS    FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON   WONDER   AND   GOLDEN    MODEL   BREEDING.  ADDRESS — 
F.   E.   MERRICK  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Geiken's  Crimson  Critio  Duroos 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND    CHOICE    LINE    OF    SPRING    BOARS    FOR  SALE. 

CRITIC  AND  WALLACE'S  WONDER  BREEDING. 
H.  D.  GEIKENS   COZAD,  NEBRASKA 


40   Spring  and  Fall  Boars  40 


BIG-TYPE     DUROCS     WITH     QUALITY.        CHOICE  LOT 


3.  3.  BEEHRLE 


OF  BOARS   FOR   SALE.  ADDRESS — 


ORD,  NEBRASKA 


Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 

SIRED   BY    CRITIC    B.,    CRIMSON   WONDER    10TH,    CLEATHAM'S    PRIDE    2D  AND 

CRIMSON    C.        EARLY    GROWTHY    PIGS    PRICED  REASONABLE. 
C    E    CLAUFF  CENTRAL   CITY,  NEBRASKA 


REGIER'S  Big  DUROC  BOARS 

A    FEW    OUTSTANDING    GOOD    YOuT*G    BOAR    PIGS    FOR    SALE,    FROM  SALE- 


TOPPING,    PRIZE- WINNING    ANCESTORS.  ADDRESS— 


A.   J.    REGIE  R 


HENDERSON,  NEBRASKA 


Immuned  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

FOR  SALE  Some  growthy  spring  males  and  a  number  of  strong  fall  boars.  Sired 
by  CHERRY  CHIEF.  H.  W.'»  COLONEL  and  CRIMSON  OF  CRIMSON  WONDER. 
HENRY   WERNIMONT  OHIOWA,  NEBRASKA 
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Falk  and  Olds  Engines 

You'll  need  a  good  reliable  engine- 
one  you  can  depend  on  for  all  this 
work,  and  many  other  jobs.  We  sell 
the  Falk  Kerosene  Eng'ne  and  the 
Olds  Gasoline  Engine,  each  the  best 
in  its  line.  An  8  h.p.  engine  is  about 
tSe  right  size  for  the  average  farmer. 
Costs  little  more  to  buy  or  run  than  a 
3 — 4  h.p.  engine,  but  you  can  do  lots 
more  with  it. 


RUMELY   PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 
LaPorte,  Ind. 


Engines  Save  Dollars 

If  you  handle  your  corn  at  home 

A  good  engine  will  be  | 
the  biggest  profit-saver  in 
your  corn  harvesting  outfit. 

Own  a  small  husking 
outfit.  Don't  wait  for  the 
big  shredder  and  bad  wea- 
ther. Shell  at  home,  too. 
Get  a  higher  market  price 
and  cut  the  cost  of  hauling. 

Grind  the  cobs  and  corn  to- 
gether for  feed  and  make  your 
stock  do  better.  Your  own 
silage  cutter,  too,  will  earn 
money  for  you. 

When  your  own  work  is 
done,  make  the  engine  work 
for  the  neighbors. 

Adams  Husker 

An  economical,  efficient 
husker,  operated  by  one  man. 
Will  husk  at  a  cost  of  one 
cent  a  bushel.  Easily  stored. 
Quick-acting  safety  device. 

Watts  Corn  Sheller 

A  strong,  simple  sheller,  no 
complicated  parts.  Hardly 
any  wear.  Comes  in  5  sizes. 
Capacity  from  75  to  400  bu. 
per  hour. 

Rumely  Feed  Mill 

An  all-steel,  burr  type  mill. 
Grinds  ear  corn  and  small 
grain.  Built  for  wear  and 
large  capacity. 

Advance  Silage  Cutter 

Simple  disc  type  of  cutter — 
few  parts,  safety  reversing  de- 
vice. Easily  sharpened.  Large 
capacity. 

Thess  and  other  machines  cover- 
ing all  farm  power  needs  are  made 
by  Rumely — balers,  cream  separat- 
ors, OilPull  and  GasPull  Tractors,  etc. 
Don't  wait  till  spring  to  plow. 

Talk  the  whole  Rumely  line  over 
with  your  dealer — let  him  tell  you 
about  it  or  show  you  actual  machines. 
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STEEL  WHEELS 


Empire  Steel  Wheels  are  strongest, 
most  durable,  best  in  every  way.  It  they  ] 
were  not  we  would  not  dare  ship  a  full  1 
t  for  a  30  days'  free  trial.  We  know  that  actual 
use  wul  prove  how  indispensable  they  are.  Will 
make  your  old  wagon  good  as  new— lighten  your 
■work— make  hauling23*  easier — savemoney  because 
they  never  need  repairs.   AH  sizes,  fit  any  axle. 
Write  for  big  free  book  and  particulars  of  our  Free 
rriai  .Proposition:  also  special  offer  on  new  model 
^xr^^V3*1^.^3©^5-20  styles.   Write  today. 
EJCPERL  MFG.  CO,  .  Box  33B    Qulncy,  TO. 


THE  GRAPE  BOOT  WORM 

A  disease  affecting  grape  vines  has 
recently  been  reported  from  sections 
of  eastern  Nebraska.  It  is  especially 
prevalent  around  Florence  in  Douglas 
county.  It  was  thought  for  a  time 
that  it  was  what  is  known  as  "winter 
kill,"  but  investigations  by  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station  showed 
that  the  damage  was  due  to  the  grape 
root  worm. 

The  insect  may  be  readily  found  in 
its  two  active  and  destructive  stages 
— the  beetle  and  the  grub.  The  adult 
insect  is  a  small  brown  beetle  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  lather  ro- 
bust and  densely  covered  with  short 
grayish-white  hairs.  The  beetles  may 
be  found  in  June  and  July  on  the 
leaves  of  the  grapes  where  they  eat 
irregular,  narrow,  chain-like  holes 
The  larva  of  the  pest  is  a  small  white 
grub,  nearly  one-half  inch  in  length, 
when  fully  grown.  It  has  a  yellowish 
head,  with  darker  moufeh  parts. 

The  grubs  live  in  the  soil  and  feed 
upon  the  roots  of  the  plants.  They 
may  be  found  there  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year  except  during  June 
and  July.  In  June  they  transform 
into  a  white  and  tender  pupa  and 
remain  in  this  stage  about  nvo  weeks 
before  the  final  transformation  to  the 
beetle.  The  yellowish  eggs  of  the 
beetles  are  laid  in  large  quantities 
under  the  slightly  loosened  bark  of 
the  preceding  year's  growth,  or  in 
the  older  growths,  often  several  feet 
above  the  roots.  Egg  laying  begins 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
continues  throughout  July.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  about  ten  days. 

The  grubs,  after  leaving  the  eggs, 
crawl  about  for  a  short  time  and  then 
fall  clumsily  to  the  ground.  There 
they  find  their  way  to  the  roots  of  the 
vines  through  cracks  and  crevices  in 
the  soil,  or  go  directly  down  the 
stalk  of  the  vine.  The  grubs  develop 
very  rapidly  and  are  usually  fully 
grown  by  the  middle  of  August.  The 
majority  of  them  are  found  near  or 
immediately  beneath  the  point  where 
the  large  roots  leave  the  trunk.  The 
young  grubs  feed  on  the  small,  fibrous 
roots  for  a  time  and  then  turn  their 
attention  to  the  older  aud  tougher 
roots.  The  bark  is  eaten  off  and  the 
smaller  roots  are  followed  outward. 

Usually  a  great  deal  more  injury  is 
done  by  the  grub  than  by  the  adult 
insect.  When  the  bark  has  been 
eaten  from  the  larger  roots  and  root- 
lets the  vine  usually  dies,  although 
it  may  live  for  a  longer  time,  and 
finally  recover  if  the  attack  is  checked. 
The  grubs  pass  the  winter  in  small 
earthen  cells,  a  little  to  one  side  of 
the  root,  and  remain  there  without 
food  until  the  following  June. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  larva 
come  up  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  surface  to  pupate,  and  then 
they  may  be  destroyed  by  cultivation. 
The  rows  should  be  hilled  up  in  the 
fall  just  before  freezing,  or  some  time 
after  the  crop  is  harvested,  and  the 
ridges  left  until  the  larvae  are  pu- 
pating. Then  they  should  be  torn 
down  and  thoroughly  worked  up.  As 
the  pupae  are  near  the  surface  in  the 
ridges  and  are  helpless  at  this  time, 
a  large  number  of  them  are  destroyed. 
It  is  also  a  good  practice  to  allow 
chickens  to  run  in  the  vineyard  after 
the  cultivation,  as  they  will  aid  in 
destroying  the  pupae. 

The  adult  beetles  begin  emerging 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  during 
the  the  first  part  of  July.  Spraying 
the  grapes  at  this  time  with  sweet- 
ened arsenate  of  lead  is  the  best 
means  to  destroy  the  beetles.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  acts  as  a  repellent,  as 
well  as  helping  to  control  fungous 
diseases,  and  spraying  with  it  and  the 
arsenate  of  lead  is  very  effective  in 
freeing  the  vineyard  of  the  root  worm 
beetles. 

The  beetle  is  very  particular  as  to 
what  it  eats;  heuce  the  addition  of 
sugar  or  molasses  to  the  spray.  The 
molasses  lessens  the  adhesiveness  of 
the  spray  and  should  not  be  used 
just  before  a  rain.  Two  sprayings 
should  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
beetles — one  the  latter  part,  of  June 
and  the  other  ten  days  later,  depend- 
ing on  the  weather.  A  third  spraying 
might  help.  Although  the  damage  is 
done  to  the  roots  by  the  insect  in  the 
larval  stage,  it  is  impossible  to  poison 
it  there;  therefore,  the  advlt  beetles 
are  poisoned  to  preevnt  them  from 
laying  eggs. 


The  farmer  who  keeps  poultry 
should  know  whether  he  gets  returns 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  feed  eaten  and 
the  time  devoted  to  their  care. 


Tire  Cost 
Cut  Four  Ways 

We  claim  your  favor  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
solely  on  the  ground  of  saving. 

We  cut  tire  bills  in  four  ways  which  no 
one  else  employs.  That's  how  we  won  the 
world's  largest  tire  business.  And  that's 
how  we  are  going  to  win  you. 


Way  One — In  these  tires  we 
end  rim-cutting — make  it  impos- 
sible. We  do  this  in  the  only 
feasible  way — a  way  which  we 
control. 

With  old-type  tires — clincher 
tires — rim-cutting  ruins  almost 
one  tire  in  three.  That  is  shown 
by  most  careful  statistics. 

Way  Two — We  add  to  our 

tire  cost  $1,500  daily  to  final- 
cure  these  tires  on  air.  That 
is  done  to  save  countless  blow- 
outs. 

No  other  tire  maker  does  this, 
because  of  the  extra  expense. 

Way  Three — We  alone  use 
a  patent  method  to  prevent  tread 
separation.  We  paid  $50,000 
for  it. 


This  way  reduces  oy  sixty  per 
cent  the  danger  of  loose  treads. 

Way  Four — We  limit  our 
profit  to  8}4  per  cent.  By 
matchless  output  and  modern 
equipment  we  have  brought  tire 
cost  to  minimum. 

As  a  result,  these  costl;'  tires 
— No-Rim-Cut  tires — now  ~ost 
you  no  more  than  other  stand- 
ard tires.  They  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more. 


So  you  get  all  these  savings, 
which  cost  us  fortunes,  at  no 
extra  price.  Do  you  think  it 
wise,  under  these  conditions,  to 
go  without  them  all. 

Go  see  these  tires — now  the 
rulers  of  Tiredom.  Our  dealers 
are  everywhere. 


YEAR 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  AH -Weather  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities — More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
London  Address:  Central  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C. 
 (1347) 


AVE  HARNESS  HONEY 


S 

I  Write  today  for  big  free  catalog  of  harness  and  saddles 
I  direct  from  maker  at  wholesale  prices.  We  prepay  freight 
I  charges.   H.  &  M.  HARNESS  SHOP.  Dept.  106  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


w 


Direct  to  You 


If  you  want  a  new  stove  don't 
wait  to  save  up  the  price.    Order  it 
at  once  from  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog 
We  will  give  you  easy  payment  terms 
and  you'll  never  miss  the  money 

You  can't  find  better  quality.  We  give  you  the  best 
to  be  had  in  stoves  and  ranges  and  back  our  guaran- 
tee with  30  days'  free  trial— a  year's  approval  test— and 
$100,000  Bank  Bond. 

Write  for  Factory  Prices 
that  save  $5,  $10,  $20  to  $40 

It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the 
new  Kalamazoo  catalog— 400  of  the  new- 
est styles— base  burners,  glass  oven  door 
ranges— fine  wood  and  coal  heaters,  etc.  More 
than  any  20  dealers  can  show  you.  Send  a  postal 
for  it  quick.  You  can  save  nr*  .ey  in  luel  by 
discarding  your  old  stove  and  installing  a  new 
Kalamazoo.  Get  the  catalog  and  see.  Will  ship 
your  stove,  freight  prepaid,  the  same  day  your 
order  arrives. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  191 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  make  a  full  line  of 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves 
and  Furnaces.  We  have 
three  catalogs.  Please  ask 
for  the  one  you  want. 


Freight 
Prepaid 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.   I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "Bquare  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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Do  You  Know  that 
The  Ladies  Home  Journal 
Will  Educate  Your  Child 
And  Not  Cost  You  a  Penny? 

No  matter  at  what  college : 
if  a  boy  at  Yale  or  Harvard, 
at  Princeton  or  Wiscon- 
sin; if  a  girl  at  Wellesley 
or  Vassar,  at  Smith  or  Ann 
Arbor;  anywhere,  at  any 
school  or  college — the 
finest  in  the  land. 

Over  a  thousand  girls  and  boys 
have  already  been  educated  by 
The  Ladies9  Home  Journal.  Yet  only 
very  few  people,  comparatively, 
know  of  this  remarkable  record. 

Every  prominent  college  and  musi- 
cal conservatory  has  had  its  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  pupils,  sent  there  by 
the  magazine,with  all  expenses  paid. 

It  is  part  of  the  personal  service 
back  of  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal 
that  has  taken  20  years  to  build  up 
and  has  made  the  magazine  an  in- 
stitution in  American  life:  not  a 
mere  thing  of  print  and  paper,  but 
a  personal,  living  help  in  the  lives 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  families. 

What  it  has  been  and  is  to  these 
thousands  it  can  be  to  you  and  your 
child,  son  or  daughter. 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing 
how  all  these  young  people  have 
received  education,  without  one 
cent  of  expense  to  themselves, 
send  a  postal-card  of  inquiry. 


EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 
THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


By  t  JTsyhawKai 

The  week  ending  September  20  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  year 
from  a  standpoint  of  weather  in 
which  to  live.  There  was  no  rain, 
and  today,  September  20,  it  is  much 
cooler  and  a  strong  wind  is  blowing 
from  the  northwest.  For  the  last  ten 
days  Kansans  have  been  busy  sowing 
wheat;  the  acreage  of  this  crop  will 
be  fully  up  to  the  average.  Consider- 
able wheat  will  be  sown  this  fall  on 
cornstalk  ground,  the  stubble  being 
disked  twice  and  then  harrowed  down. 
Such  a  method  of  farming  will  put 
the  ground  in  much  better  shape  than 
in  other  years,  as  all  corn  ground  is 
loose  and  free  from  weeds  and  grass. 
Whether  it  will  raise  as  good  wheat 
as  ground  that  was  plowed  earlier 
in  the  season  remains  to  be  seen. 
Kafir  is  not  yet  cut;  the  rains  last 
week  have  held  it  so  that  the  harvest 
of  this  crop  will  be  no  earlier  than 
usual.  Grass  started  after  the  rains, 
but  it  is  so  late  that  practically  no 
pasture  will  result.  It  is  a  question 
of  feeding  from  now  until  the  middle 
of  next  April.  I  think  there  is  enough 
feed  in  the  county  to  hold  out. 


By  tearing  down  an  old  wall  and 
quarrying  four  loads  we  obtained 
enough  rocks  this  week  to  wall  up 
the  last  well  we  dug.  This  well  is 
doing  better  than  we  expected  and 
so  far  is  supplying  more  than  enough 
water  for  all  the  stock.  We  dug  it 
ten  feet  across  and  thirteen  feet  deep. 
It  required  one  big  load  of  rock  to 
the  foot  to  wall  it  up,  but  we  have 
something  that  vvill  stand  a  while. 
This  is  a  much  larger  well  than  most 
of  them  that  are  dug  here,  eight  feet 
across  being  the  usual  size;  but  we 
made  a  ten  foot  hole  because  it  holds 
so  much  more  water.  A  ten  foot 
well  will  hold  50  per  cent  more  water 
to  the  foot  than  an  eight  foot  one, 
and  a  little  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  one  seven  feet  across.  It  doesn't 
look  as  if  it  would,  but  it  does,  and 
you  can  prove  it  by  going  to  your 
arithmetic  and  finding  the  rule  which 
says  that  the  areas  of  two  circles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their 
diameters.  Another  point  in  digging 
a  pretty  good  sized  well  is  that  two 
men  can  work  in  it  while  in  the  seven 
foot  hole  there  is  room  for  but  one. 

Since  writing  last  week,  I  have 
been  investigating  the  new  plant, 
feterita,  still  further.  So  far  I  have 
received  nothing  but  good  reports 
from  it,  except  that  it  seems  to  make 
poor  fodder.  In  this  respect  it  is  like 
milo.  There  are  three  fields  of  feterita 
in  this  section,  and  each  one  will 
produce  a  fine  crop  of  grain.  This 
is  in  a  season  when  kafir  could  make 
Taut  one-third  of  a  crop  and  from  that 
down  to  nothing.  One  farmer  living 
south  of  Gridley  has  twenty  acres  of 
feterita  for  which  he  has  been  offered 
$1,000  just  as  it  stands  in  the  field. 
One  of  the  other  growers  has  con- 
tracted all  of  his  crop  for  $?  a  bushel. 
This  new  plant  grows  a  head  that 
looks  almost  like  white  kafir,  except 
that  it  lacks  the  black  hull.  The 
grain  is  white  and  is  just  a  little 
larger  than  the  grain  of  kafir.  Those 
who  have  grown  it  say  that  it  is  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  black-hulled 
white  kafir.  If  we  lived  in  the  drier 
districts  of  southwest  Nebraska  we 
should  certainly  give  feterita  a  trial 
on  a  small  scale.  If  it  will  make  a 
good  crop  this  year,  it  ought  to 
make  a  crop  in  any  year. 

A  friend  living  in  one  of  the  Ne- 
braska counties  that  adjoins  the 
Kansas  line  writes  me  that  he  has 
kafir  of  the  dwarf  variety  from  seed 
procured  from  the  Hays  (Kansas)  Ex- 
periment Station  that  will  make 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the 
standard  black-hulled  kind  will  make 
no  grain  at  all.  If  kafir  is  to  be  raised 
in  southwest  Nebraska  or  northwest 
Kansas  this  dwarf  variety  is  the  kind 
to  grow.  The  standard  black-hulled 
white  is  too  late  for  a  dry  season,  and 
it  seems  to  lack  the  drouth  resisting 
qualities  that  the  dwarf  variety  has. 
This  can,  perhaps,  be  partly  explained 
by  the  smaller  stalk  growth.  The 
dwarf  variety  grows  on  a  short  stalk 
and  has  fewer  leaves,  and,  therefore, 
gives  more  of  its  substance  to  grain 
and  less  to  stalk.  Milo  is  also  a 
pretty  good  drouth  resister  and  ma- 
tures about   the    same    time  as  the 


dwarf  kafir,  which  is  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  black-hulled  white; 
but  milo  cannot  stand  attacks  of 
chinch  bugs.  Kafir  can  stand  th  > 
bugs  better,  but  it  is  said  that  th  > 
new  crop,  feterita,  is  as  near  bug 
proof  as  anything  grown.  It  is  this 
fact  that  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
fodder  may  be  of  poor  quality.  Feed- 
ing tests  this  winter  will  settle  that 
question. 


FEEDING  TALUE  OF  BYE 

A  northern  Nebraska  subscriber 
asks  for  detailed  information  regard- 
ing the  feeding  value  of  rye,  as  com- 
pared to  corn,  for  different  classes 
of  livestock;  also,  for  a  comparison 
of  the  composition  of  the  two  grains. 
The  following  table  shows  the  diges- 
tible nutrients  in  100  pounds  each  of 
rye  and  corn: 


Rye 
Corn 


Protein 
9.5  lbs. 
7.8  lbs. 


Carbo- 
hydrates 
69.4  lbs. 
66.7  lbs. 


Fat 

1.2  lbs. 

4.3  lbs. 


From  this  comparison  we  would 
conclude  that  the  two  grains  are  of 
about  equal  feeding  value,  with  the 
advantage  a  little  in  favor  of  rye, 
because  it  contains  a  somewhat  higher 
proportion  of  protein,  or  muscle- 
forming,  material.  But  the  chemical 
analysis  of  a  feed  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Some  things  the  chemist 
cannot  determine.  One  is  the  pala- 
tability  of  a  feed — that  is,  how  well 
the  animals  relish  it.  Rye  is  not 
relished  by  livestock  as  much  as 
corn.  At  all  events,  feeding  trials 
show  that  rye  does  not  give  quite  as 
good  results  as  corn  when  each  is 
fed  alone  or  with  supplements. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  station  rye 
was  compared  to  corn  for  dairy  cows. 
While  the  animals  were  receiving 
corn  they  gave  17.3  pounds  of  milk 
each  daily,  containing  .77  of  a  pound 
of  butterfat;  on  the  rye  ration,  how- 
ever, their  average  daily  milk  produc- 
tion dropped  to  16.7  pounds,  and 
butterfat  to  .73  of  a  pound  The  dif- 
ference, though  small,  was  in  favor 
of  the  corn. 

A  few  years  ago  at  the  Nebraska 
station,  ground  rye  and  ground  corn 
were  compared  for  fattening  hogs. 
The  lot  receiving  rye  made  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  .67  of  a  pound  each, 
and  required  624  pounds  of  feed  for 
100  pounds  of  gain.  The  lot  getting 
corn  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
.71  of  a  pound  each,  and  required  only 
609  pounds  of  feed  for  each  100 
pounds  of  gain.  Again,  the  difference 
was  small,  but  it  was  in  favor  of  corn. 
Experiments  in  Denmark,  in  which 
rye  was  compared  to  corn  for  pigs, 
resulted  similarly  to  the  above — the 
rye  proved  to  be  slightly  inferior  to 
corn. 

In  this  country  rye  is  not  often  fed 
to  horses,  but  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  that  purpose  in  Europe  with  fairly 
good  results.  For  horses  it  should 
be  ground  or  rolled.  Although  we 
have  no  experimental  data  covering 
tke.use  of  rye  as  a  feed  for  horses,  we 
should  expect  it  to  give  results  below 
corn,  just  as  it  does  when  fed  to 
cows  or  pigs.  The  same  would  be 
true  with  sheep,  we  believe. 

Rye  gives  better  results  when  fed 
with  some  other  grain,  especially 
corn,  than  when  fed  alone.  A  mix- 
ture of  rye  and  corn  usually  gives 
as  good  results  as  corn,  and  some- 
times better.  This  shows  that  rye  is 
not  lacking  in  nutritive  value. 
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MAKING  A  MILKY  WAY 


"Wonder  when  she'll  get  here.  Ten 
o'clock  did  you  say?  Well,  maybe 
they'll  be  a  little  late.  Where'll  they 
stop?  I  want  to  see  the  cows  anyway 
whether  I  hear  the  men  speak  or  not. 
Oh,  there  she  comes?  See,  way  down 
there  at  the  curve  below  Cache  creek." 

Sure  enough  a  thin  trail  of  smoke 
arising  from  a  dark  speck  where  the 
rails  meet  shows  that  the  train  is 
coming  at  last.  "Maybe  it  isn't  the 
dairy  train,"  someone  ventures,  but 
the  remark  isn't  heard  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  eager  crowd. 

The  children  from  the  school  are 
all  out  with  their  teachers.  They  can 
hardly  wait;  it  is  a  great  day  for 
them.  They  wonder  what  a  dairy 
train  will  look  like,  and  where  the 
cows  will  be  that  the  university 
people  are  bringing  with  them. 

There  is  much  speculation  as  to 
where  the  train  will  stop  and  what 
will  happen  first  after  it  pulls  in. 
With  difficulty  the  teachers  herd  the 
youngsters  in  their  charge  to  keep 
them  off  the  track.  The  train  pulls 
up  to  the  lower  end  of  the  siding  and 
a  brakeman  runs  forward  to  open 
the  switch. 

"There  they  go  onto  the  switch," 
say  a  dozen  voices  at  once;  "they'll 
stop  right  over  here  in  front  of  the 
depot."  The  train  pulls  up  and 
comes  to  a  stop.  A  group  of  boys 
too  eager  to  be  first  have  to  retrace 
their  steps.  "Where  are  the  cows?"  j 
"What  is  going  cn  first?"  "Where 
can  I  see  the  milking  machine?"  are 
questions  that  fly  thick  and  fast.  1 

Then  a  big  voice  announces:  "Right 
tins  way.  The  lectures  are  first.  | 
The  cows  will  be  shown  after  the 
lectures  are  over,  and  then  you  can 
go  through  the  exhibit  car.  Lectures 
right  here;  grown-up  folks  in  the 
front  car,  boys  and  girls  in  the  rear 
car.  "Come  on,  little  man,  that's 
right,"  and  a  pupil  from  the  first 
grade  finds  himself  lifted  over  the 
three  steps  and  up  onto  the  car 
platform. 

The  big  voice  belongs  to  "Bob" 
McGinnis,  president  of  the  state 
dairymen's  association,  who  is  direct- 
ing the  crowd.  He  is  ably  assisted 
by  a  sturdy  brakeman,  and  everyone 
traveling  with  the  train. 

The  boys  and  girls  go  tumbling  up 
the  steps  and  into  their  car.  Some 
of  them  have  never  seen  the  inside 
of  a  passenger  coach  before,  and 
their  eyes  are  bulging.  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  they  are  persuaded  to 
sit  down  and  keep  quiet  while  some- 
body tells  them  about  cows  and  silage. 
They  have  to  sit  four  in  a  seat,  and 
still  they  come  to  fill  the  aisle. 

It  is  a  more  orderly  stream  of  hu- 
manity that  surges  into  the  other 
car.  The  folks  in  there  will  get  a 
heavier  ration  of  dairy  instruction  for 
the  next  half  hour. 

"What,  is  the  car  full?"  Then 
we'll  have  to  hava  an  overflow  meet- 
ing. Right  this  way  to  the  rear  of 
the  train.    Someone  will  speak  from 
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the  rear  platform."  And  all  that  are 
left  over  go  trooping  back. 

The  engineer  lights  his  pipe  and 
makes  himself  comfortable  on  the 
grass  beside  the  track;  it's  the  first 
time  he  has  ever  had  a  chance  to  do 
that  while  pulling  a  string  of  var- 
nished cars.  The  fireman  adjusts  the 
dampers  and  joins  the  engineer.  The 
conductor  goes  after  his  orders. 

For  half  an  hour  nothing  is  heard 
but  the  voices  of  the  speakers  and 
the  "chug,  chug"  of  the  air  pump  on 
the  engine.  Then  pandemonium  breaks 
loose.  The  children  come  rushing 
out  of  their  car  and  go  helter  skelter 
toward  the  front  of  the  train.  Next 
is  the  cow  demonstration,  and  they 
are  going  to  be  where  they  can  see. 
A  little  more  dignity  is  shown  by  the 
grown-ups,  but  they  are  eager,  too. 

The  cows  are  brought  out  onto  the 
flat  car  and  the  demonstration  is 
given.  Then  the  exhibit  car  is  opened 
and  the  people  file  through. 

*    *  * 

Big  Crowds 

At  station  after  station  as  the  dairy 
train  passed  through  Nebraska  were 
the  above  scenes  and  occurrences 
repeated.  I  was  with  the  train  for 
two  days — joined  it  at  Ewing  and 
dropped  off  at  Valentine.  Never  have 
I  seen  such  interest  in  an  institute 
train  of  any  kind  before.  It  was  the 
same  everywhere.  In  the  more  densely 
populated  communities  the  lecture 
cars  were  far  too  small  to  hold  all 
that  came,  and  overflow  meetings 
were  the  rule.  Even  up  in  the  sand 
hills,  where  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  said  to  prefer  to  do 
their  milking  on  horseback,  the 
crowds  were  large. 

We  were  told  not  to  expect  many 
people  at  Johnstown  or  Wood  Lake, 
because  the  people  there  were  inter- 
ested more  in  beef  cattle  than  dairy- 
ing; but  at  each  place  there  were 
more  people  out  than  the  lecture 
cars  would  -hold.  The  time  of  day 
when  the  train  arrived  didn't  seem 
to  make  much  difference.  Late  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  big  crowd 
at  Long  Pine,  while  at  Ainsworth  at 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  200 
farmers  were  out  to  meet  the  train. 
Some  of  those  farmers  came  fifteen 
miles;  they  must  have  done  their 
milking  early  that  morning.  Such 
crowds  betoken  deep  interest  in  dairy- 
ing, for  farmers  do  not  drive  fifteen 
miles  at  breakfast  time  out  of  pure 
curiosity. 

Other  kinds  of  trains  have  been 
run  in  Nebraska,  but  none  of  them, 
I  believe,  excited  so  much  interest, 
or  were  met  with  so  little  skepticism, 
as  this  one.  I  was  out  on  the  break- 
fast bacon  special  two  years  ago.  The 
interest  among  farmers  seemed  only 
lukewarm.    I  heard  a  schoo'  boy  ask, 


"Who  is  running  this  train  to  get 
farmers  to  grow  more  hogs?  Is  it 
Swift  &  Co.?"  That  train  wasn't  run 
by  any  packing  company,  of  course, 
but  if  any  considerable  number  of 
farmers  had  in  their  minds  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  school  boy  their 
apathy  is  easily  explained.  When  the 
seed  corn  trains  were  run  a  year  ago 
last  spring  the  campaign  was  adver- 
tised extensively  by  the  commercial 
club  of  Nebraska'.*  principal  city.  It 
was  all  legitimate  enough,  but  the 
attitude  of  farmers  was  rather  hos- 
tile; one  farmer  suggested  that  the 
train  be  met  with  the  fire  hose  at 
his  town. 

The  dairy  train  was  nc\er  under 
general  suspicion,  and  if  any  farmer 
was  skeptical,  or  fearful  that  the 
"interests"  were  back  of  it,  he  was 
put  at  ease  by  the  neat  little  speech 
that  Mr.  E.  P.  Brown — who  allows 
his  friends  to  call  him  "Ned" — made 
at  each  stop.  That  such  a  speech 
could  be  made  accounts  in  no  small 
measure  for  the  success  of  the  train. 
Here  is  about  the  way  Mr.  Brown 
put  it: 

IVo  Strings  On  the  Train 

"First  I  want  to  tell  you  who  we 
are,  why  we  have  come  and  what  we 
want  to  do.  This  train  is  lun  by  the 
Northwestern  railroad,  which  fur- 
nishes the  cars  and  the  engine  to  pull 
them.  The  other  expenses  are  borne 
by  the  Nebraska  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion and  the  University  of  Nebraska; 
they  are  operating  this  train  co- 
operatively. The  money  for  this  work 
was  appropriated  by  the  legislature. 
It  is  your  money  that  brings  us  to 
you;  it  is  your  train;  you  pay  for 
it  in  taxes. 

"We  come  not  to  tell  you  what  you 
ought  to  do.  If  you  are  raising  beef 
cattle  we  do  not  urge  you  to  sell 
them  and  get  dairy  cows;  that's  your 
business.  But  those  who  are  milk- 
ing cows,  or  who  are  going  to  milk 
cows,  we  wish  to  help  all  we  can  to 
make  their  work  count  for  the  most. 
For  that  reason  we  come  to  discuss 
with  you  for  a  short  time  some  of  the 
things  necessary  to  profitable  dairying. 

"We  have  nothing  to  sell,  and  we 
are  not  recommending  anything.  No 
commercial  concern  of  any  kind  has 
anything  to  do  with  this  train.  There 
are  no  agents  or  solicitors  on  board, 
no  representatives  of  any  manufac- 
turing company  or  creamery  concern. 
It  is  the  people's  train  and  the 
speakers  are  paid  by  the  people." 

If  it  hadn't  been  the  truth  Ned 
Brown  wouldn't  have  saic;  it,  and 
because  it  was  the  truth  it  sunk  deep 
and  paved  the  way  for  effective  work. 
Tf  some  of  the  well-meaning,  but  mis- 
guided, city  people  who  want  to  up- 
lift the  farmer  could  have  seen  the 
effect  of  this  announcement  upon  the 


farmers  they  would  at  once  realize 
the  futility  of  methods  so  often  em- 
ployed. But  I  must  get  into  my  story. 
The  Three  Essentials 

It  was  a  well-balanced  message  of 
helpfulness  that  was  carried  to  the 
people  by  this  train.  Three  things 
are  essential  to  profitable  dairying: 
Good  cows,  good  care  and  feeding, 
and  milking  at  the  time  of  year  when 
it  is  most  profitable.  The  first  is 
attained  by  choosing  a  breed  espe- 
cially adapted  to  dairying;  then  weed 
out  the  loafers.  Good  care  involves 
proper  treatment  and  shelter,  and 
good  feeding  is  summed  up  in  the 
balanced  ration  and  plenty  of  it. 
Finally  milking  at  the  time  of  year 
when  the  product  sells  at  the  highest 
price,  and  when  farm  work  is  least 
pressing,  gives  the  most  profit  wher- 
ever winter  feeding  does  not  cost 
more  than  summer  feeding. 

The  train  consisted  of  five  cars 
besides  the  ones  carried  to  accommo- 
date the  speakers.  Next  to  the  engine 
was  a  box  car,  which  housed  the 
cows  and  the  bull  taken  along  for 
the  demonstrations.  Back  of  this  was 
a  flat  car,  fenced  with  heavy  smooth 
wire  fastened  to  strong  stakes.  Onto 
this  flat  car  the  animals  were  led 
tor  the  demonstration  at  each  station. 
A  baggage  car  back  of  the  flat  car 
held  the  exhibit  of  dairy  utensils, 
literature  and  the  graphic  displays. 
Then  came  the  two  coaches  that 
served  as  lecture  rooms — one  for  the 
adults  and  one  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
Winter  Dairying 

Ned  Brown  generally  started  things 
in  the  car  for  adults  with  the  little 
introductory  speech  we  have  already 
quoted.  That  isn't  all  he  said,  how- 
ever, for  after  he  got  started  he  talked 
winter  dairying  and  alfalfa.  He  also 
urged  the  keeping  of  better  cows. 
If  you  had  been  where  I  was  you 
would  have  heard  something  like  this: 

"Most  farmers  seem  to  love  cows. 
That's  the  only  way  I  can  explain  it, 
for  they  don't  get  much  but  love 
fiom  them.  Let's  milk  the  kind  we 
can  milk  without  loving  them — the 
kind  that  will  pay  us  good  money  and 
make  it  worth  while  in  that  way. 

"Then  we  choose  the  worst  time  of 
the  year  to  do  our  heavy  milking.  In 
the  summer  when  all  the  picnics  and 
celebrations  come,  when  we  are 
worked  to  death  in  the  fields,  when  it 
is  hot  and  flies  are  bad,  when  the  old 
cows  slash  us  over  the  head  and  in 
the  face  with  their  muddy  tails — then 
is  when  we  milk.  In  the  winter-time 
when  the  price  of  butterfat  is  much 
higher  we  sit  around  the  house  with 
our  feet  in  the  oven,  a  nuisance  to 
the  women  folks.  Why  not  change 
this  about  and  even  things  up?" 

Mr.  Brown  didn't  always  have  time 
to  talk  alfalfa  at  the  day  stops,  but 
where  he  had  a  chance,  day  or  night, 
he  opened  his  mouth,  and,  out  of  his 
large  experience,  taught  the  people 
about  alfalfa.  "Have  a  firm  seedbed 
well  filled  with  moisture,  and  with 
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Than  The 
Law" 


Bring  This  Adver* 
tisement  With  You 


SOLE  LEATHER  HEELV 
I  SOUD  LEATHER  SOLES 


TV  /TAN  Y  laws  have  been  broken,  but  this  famous  work  shoe 
has  never  been  broken  by  even  the  hardest  wear — • 
that's  why  we  call  it  the  "Stronger-Than-The-Law"  shoe. 


All  the  money  in  the  world 
could  not  produce  a  more 
comfortable  or  durable  heavy 
work  shoe.  It  cannot  be 
equaled  by  any  other  rranu- 
facturer. 

Take  a  knife  and  cut  it  to  pieces  if  you 
wish,  and  you  will  find  it  honestly  made 
of  good  leather,  through  and  through. 
No  substitutes  for  leather  are  ever  used. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  ChromeTanned 
Leather— as  nearly  water-proof  as  leath- 
er can  he  made.  The  counters,  heels  and 
double  soles  are  of  the  finest  sole  leather. 
The  "Stronger-than-'the-Law"  shoe  is 
put  together  so  itwon'trip.  It  willkeep 
your  feet  dry  and  give  you  double  wear. 


It  is  comfortable  and  goodlooking— the 
strongest  and  longest  wearing  shoe 
known.  Beware  of  imitations.  No  other 
work  shoe  in  its  cjass  is  '  just  as  good." 

"  Stronger-than-the-L,aw  "  shoes  are 
made  in  regular  heights  and  high  cuts- 
Men's.  Boys'  and  Youths'  at  $2.50  to  J'6.00. 
Also  for  Women,  Misses  and  Children  at 
$1.50  to  $2.75. 

These  andother  "Star  Brand"  shoes- 
over  750  styles— are  sold  by  20.000  good 
merchants.  Go  to  the  "Star  Brand"  deal- 
er and  see  a  "Stronger-than-the-Law  " 
shoe  cut  up  so  you  can  see  just  how  it 
is  made. 

Don't  buy  shoddy  shoes  at  any  price. 
Always  insist  upon  having  "  Star 
Brand "  shoes  with  our  name  on  the 
sole  and  the  "  Star  "  on  the  heel. 
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"Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better" 

Roberts,  Johnson  &  &And 


MANUFACTURERS 


Branch  of  International  Shoe  Co. 
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ARCADIAN 

Malleable 
Non-breakable 

RANGE 


Built  like  a 
locomotive  boiler 


The  Arcadian  Malleable  Range — built 
like  a  locomotive  boiler — will  cut 
down  your  fuel  bills  at  least  a  third. 

It  isaperfect baker, and  stays 
a  perfect  baker  for  a  life- 
time. No  need  of  blacken- 
ing— a  wipe-off  with  aa 
oiled  ragmakesit  look  like 
new — has  oven  thermome- 
ter and  all  improvements. 

The  ARCADIAN  is  built  of 
'  tough  malleable  iron  and  charcoal- 
iron  plates,  and  the  joints  are  riveted 
airtight,  metal  to  metal,  not  bolted 
together  and  made  airtight  by  stuff- 
ing the  seams  with  stove  putty. 

No  bolts  to  loosen,  no  stove  putty  to 
crumble  and  let  in  false  drafts  to  fan 
the  fire  and  boost  the  fuel  bills  as  with 
so-called  steel  and  cast  iron  ranges. 

The  Arcadian  pays  foritself  over  and  over 
in  the  fuel  it  saves— makes  kitchen  work 
easier,  and  makes  perfect  baking  a  pleasure. 

Write  for  Free  Book— Tells  inside  facts 
about  range  building— s ho  w s  h o  w  to  pick 
out  weak  points  in  poor  ranges — interesting 
and  valuable — don't  buy  a  range  without  first 
getting  this  free  book.   Write  today. 

ARCADIAN  MALLEABLE  RANGE  CO. 
Dept.  29  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


^APPLETON 


Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.   This  sim- 
"pl«,  reliable  machine  does  it. 
'  Outs  or  shreds  the  stalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 

GUARANTEED 

size  for  size,  under  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
ly  other  machine  husker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas- 
ier and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Husker  Book 
telle  all  about  it.   Send  for  free  copy  today. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  567  Fargo  St.,  Bataria,  111. 
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BE  AN  AUTO  EXPERT 


We  teach  you  how  to  run  and  repair  auto- 
mobiles in  six  weeks  and  fit  you  for  a  good 

[•''  ■  paying  job  or  we  don't  charge  one 

"  K  AOT0  SCHOOlTI  cent.    Practical  instruction,  plenty  of  road 
-   0   St.,     Lincoln.  Nebr.  I  work,  etc.    Only  school  teaching  pattern 
^^™~™^~^^^^J  making,  moulding,  casting,  etc. 


Free  Illustrated 
catalog  shows  how 
yon  can  hold  a  job 
paying  $20  a  week 
up.  Write  TODAY. 


only  a  shallow  mulch  of  loose  earth 
on  the  surface  at  seeding  time.  That 
is  a  general  principle.  For  details 
watch  your  neighbor  who  has  been 
successful  with  alfalfa. 

"If  the  farmers  of  New  York  and 
other  eastern  states  can  buy  our 
alfalfa,  pay  freight  on  it  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  and  more,  and  feed  it  to 
dairy  cows  at  a  profit,  surely  we  can 
make  money  using  it  for  cows  right 
here  on  the  ground  where  we  can 
grow  it.  So  why  not  get  some  alfalfa 
started,  and  feed  it  at  home?" 

Balanced  Rations 

Mr.  Brown  was  followed  by  Prof. 
J.  H.  Frandsen,  or  somebody  in  his 
place,  who  talked  feeding.  Without 
attempting  to  quote,  we  give  the  gist 
of  this  feeding  lecture. 

Feedstuffs  are  divided  into  three 
classes  of  constituents — protein,  car- 
bohydrates and  fats.  The  first  of 
these,  protein,  when  taken  into  the 
animal  body  goes  to  build  vital  tissues, 
such  as  organs,  muscles  and  tendons, 
and  to  repair  the  waste  thereof.  The 
casein  of  milk  comes  from  protein  in 
the  feed.  Meat  in  the  human  diet, 
and  oil  meal  among  stock  feeds,  are 
good  examples  of  substances  rich  in 
protein. 

Carbohydrates  are  the  second  class 
of  nutrients  in  feeds.  Good  examples 
are  starch  and  sugar,  both  of  which 
are  pure  carbohydrates.  In  the  ani- 
mal body  this  class  of  nutrients  are 
oxidized,  or  burned,  and  produce  heat 
and  energy.  Any  surplus  left  over 
is  stored  in  the  body  as  fat. 

The  third  class  of  nutrients,  the 
fats,  serve  exactly  the  same  purpose 
in  the  animal  body  as  the  carbohy- 
drates, only  they  are  more  concen- 
trated and  have  a  higher  value  in 
producing  heat  and  energy 

It  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again  that  dairy  cows,  as  well 
as  other  classes  of  animals,  do  their 
best  only  when  these  different  classes 
of  nutrients  are  supplied  in  the  right 
proportions.  A  ration  in  which  these 
nutrients  are  in  the  right  proportion 
is  called  a  balanced  ration. 

All  our  ■  common  farm  feedstuffs 
contain  all  of  the  three  classes  of 
nutrients,  but  in  different  propor- 
tions. Those  that  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  protein,  or  muscle- 
formers,  are  called  protein  feeds, 
while  those  that  contain  a  low  per- 
centage of  protein,  and  consequently 
a  high  percentage  of  carbohydrates 
and  fats,  are  called  carbonaceous 
feeds. 

In  the  first,  or  protein,  class  are 
alfalfa,  clover  (all  kinds),  vetch,  cow- 
pea  hay,  soy  bean  hay,  oil  meal, 
cottonseed  meal,  bran  and  gluten 
meal.  In  the  carbonaceous  list  are 
corn,  corn  fodder,  corn'  stover,  corn 
silage,  cane  hay,  kafir  (grain  or 
forage),  milo,  millet,  prairie  hay  and 
the  small  grains.  Oats  goes  into 
both  classes,  because  it  is  just  about 
a  balanced  ration  taken  alone. 

Now,  the  way  to  make  a  balanced 
ration  is  to  combine  something  from 
the  list  of  protein  feeds  with  some- 
thing from  the  list  of  carbonaceous 
feeds.  In  Nebraska  we  have  a  greater 
abundance  of  carbonaceous  feeds 
than  of  protein  feeds.  Shall  we  buy 
protein  in  the  form  of  cottonseed 
meal,  oil  meal  or  other  concentrated 
form,  or  shall  we  grow  alfalfa  or 
clover  with  which  to  balance  rations? 
The  latter  is  far  cheaper,  and  is  the 
most  profitable  course. 

Other  Feeding  Factors 

But  feeding  a  balanced  ration  is 
not  all;  good  cows  must  be  fed  liber- 
ally. A  dairy  cow  must  first  take 
from  her  ration  enough  nutrients  to 
maintain  her  own  body  and  furnish  it 
with  heat  and  energy.  What  is  left 
over  she  can  convert  into  milk,  and 
will  do  so  if  she  is  a  good  cow.  How- 
ever, if  nothing  is  left  over,  there  is 
nothing  for  milk.  The  feeder  should 
supply  all  the  feed  the  cows  will 
assimilate,  so  as  to  provide  as  large 
a  working  balance  as  possible  after 
the  machine  is  maintained.  To  main- 
tain the  body  machine  without  work- 
ing it  up  to  full  capacity  is  wasteful 
of  feed. 

As  nearly  as  possible,  too,  the 
ration  of  the  dairy  cow  the  year 
'round  should  be  like  June  pasture. 
That  means  that  it  should  taste  good 
and  be  succulent,  or  juicy.  Silage 
offers  the  means  by  which  June  pas- 
tures may  be  duplicated  in  winter. 

Through  the  territory  through 
which  I  traveled  with  the  dairy  train 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  farmers  as  to  the  success 
of  alfalfa,  but  at  every  station  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  were  present  who 
were   growing   it   successfully.  The 


enthusiasm  for  sweet  clover  was  sur- 
prising; many  declared  that  it  was 
easier  to  grow  on  sandy  land  than 
alfalfa,  and  that  for  feed  it  was  just 
as  good.  A  few  farmers  thought 
cattle  would  not  eat  sweet  clover, 
but  their  neighbors  who  had  fed  it 
scouted  that  notion. 

Some  of  the  farmers  said  the  silo 
should  not  be  advocated  in  the  sandy 
sections  of  the  state,  because  when 
the  cornstalks  are  removed  from  the 
fields  the  land  will  blow.  This  danger 
was  recognized  by  those  farmers  hav- 
ing silos — of  which  there  were  always 
several  in  the  audience — but  they 
said  it  could  be  obviated  by  sowing 
rye  in  the  cornfields,  or  by  spreading 
straw  or  manure  on  the  ground.  The 
silo  owners  were  enthusiastic  over 
the  silo,  and  were  quite  recovered 
from  any  fears  they  may  have  had 
at  first. 

Kinds  of  Silos 

It  was  Professor  Pugsley  that  gave 
the  talk  on  silos,  sometimes  in  the 
car  for  the  grown-ups,  sometimes  to 
the  children  in  their  car,  and  some- 
times to  the  evening  crowds  in  the 
towns. 

"Silage,"  said  he,  "is  only  canned 
corn.  The  corn  is  cut  up,  tramped 
into  the  silo  and  the  air  kept  out. 
It  seals  itself  at  the  top.  Then  it  is 
preserved  just  as  is  kraut. 

"The  silo  enables  the  farmer  to 
save  the  entire  corn  crop.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  feeding  value  of  corn  is 
in  the  stalks  and  is  lost  when  the 
stalks  are  not  used.  In  no  other  way 
can  this  feeding  value  be  saved  so 
largely  and  so  well  as  In  the  silo. 

"Three  kinds  of  silos  are  in  general 
use:  Wood,  cement  or  clay  tile,  and 
underground.  Wood  silos  keep  the 
silage  well,-  and  have  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  and  quickly  erected. 
Their  disadvantages  are  that  they 
will  sometimes  blow  down,  the  hoops 
will  get  loose,  they  are  hard  to  keep 
in  shape,  and  the  wood  will  decay. 
Wood  silos,  therefore  are  not  per- 
manent. 

"Cement  and  hollow  tile  silos  cost 
a  little  more  at  first  than  wood,  but 
thev  are  permantnt,  will  not  blow 
down,  and  require  no  attention  to 
keep  them  in  shape.  They  preserve" 
the  silage  as  well  as  any. 

"The  underground  silo  is  practic- 
able wherever  water  is  not  too  near 
the  surface,  and  the  soil  and  subsoil 
do  not  cave  too  badly.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  the  silage  out  of  an  under- 
ground silo,  but  the  extra  cost  for 
that  item  is  offset  by  the  interest  on 
the  greater  investment  in  an  above- 
ground  structure. 

"In  profitable  dairying  the  silo  is 
almost  indispensable,  because  it  sup- 
plies succulent  feed." 

A  Venerable  Dairyman 

Another  of  the  lecturers  on  the 
train  was  Mr.  O.  C.  Gregg  of  Minne- 
sota. Mr.  Gregg  is  past  three  score 
years  and  ten,  and  has  had  forty 
years  of  experience  with  dairy  cows; 
but  he  is  as  spry  as  a  boy  and  as  full 
of  enthusiasm.  He  talked  to  the  over- 
flow meetings  oftenest,  but  he  also 
lectured  at  night  meetings  and  took  a 
hand  occasionally  in  the  lecture  cars. 

It  was  his  first  trip  through  Ne- 
braska, and  he  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  state, 
especially  for  dairying.  The  broad 
hay  flats  along  the  Elkhorn  river 
looked  fine  enough,  he  said,  to  en- 
thuse even  a  life-long  resident  of 
Minnesota.  In  his  talks  Mr.  Gregg 
emphasized  winter  dairying,  good 
cows  and  good  management. 

"Heat  is  harder  on  cows  than  cold," 
said  he.  "You  can  protect  cows 
against  the  cold,  but  you  can't  cool 
the  whole  outdoors.  Winter  is  the 
logical  time  to  milk  cows,  and  it  is 
the  profitable  time. 

"I  have  seen  great  quantities  of 
baled  hay  being  loaded  onto  cars  at 
the  stations  as  we  came  along.  Now, 
I  wouldn't  criticise  a  man  for  selling 
baled  hay — but  say!  A  baled  hay  in- 
come wouldn't  satisfy  a  man  used  to 
an  income  from  winter  dairying." 

From  his  forty  years'  experience 
with  dairy  cows  Mr.  Gregg  has  de- 
duced some  definite  conclusions.  "You 
wouldn't  go  hunting  with  a  bulldog, 
or  retrieve  ducks  with  a  setter,"  he 
observed,  "but  you  find  men  trying 
to  make  money  milking  cows  as  little 
adapted  to  giving  milk  as  the  bulldog 
is  to  setting  chickens. 

"You  may  try  to  select  the  good 
cows  from  animals  of  a  beef  breed 
and  think  you  will  get  a  dairy  herd, 
but  you  never  will.  I  fooled  myself 
that  way  for  several  years.  Then  I 
began  breeding  cows  of  a  dairy 
breed,  especially    adapted  to  giving 
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milk,  and  my  troubles  were  over.  We 
have  too  many  dogs  and  Shorthorn 
cows  on  dairy  farms. 

"Keep  good  cows,  and  treat  them 
well.  The  cow  is  the  mother  of  the 
bovine  race;  treat  her  as  a  mother. 
Be  punctual,  give  the  cows  good  care 
and  they  will  repay  you  well." 
Cow  Demonstration 
Out  on  the  flat  car  the  cow  demon- 
stration was  given  at  each  stop, 
either  by  Professor  Frandsen  or  Mr. 
Otto  Liebers,  farm  demonstrator  for 
Gage  county,  who  accompanied  the 
train  for  four  days.  A  Holstein  cow 
and  a  Jersey  cow  from  the  university 
dairy  herd  were  taken  along  to  illus- 
trate good  dairy  types;  a  Shorthorn 
cow  was  taken  from  the  university 
beef  herd  to  illustrate  the  beef  type 
for  comparison.  A  young  bull  from 
the  herd  of  Badger  &  Frost  of  Central 
City  was  used  to  demonstrate  the 
good  qualities  of  a  dairy  sire. 

In  the  demonstrations  three  points 
were  emphasized  as  essentials  to  good 
dairy  form.  The  first  was  spareness, 
or  lack  of  fleshiness.  The  dairy  cow 
must  put  the  feed  she  eats  into  the 
milk  pail  instead  of  upon  her  back. 
Here  the  speaker  would  compare  the 
dairy  animals  with  their  sharp  backs, 
bare  shoulders  and  bare  frames  with 
the  well  covered  Shorthorn  cow.  Both 
kinds  of  cows  serve  a  purpose;  one 
makes  meat  from  her  feed,  and  the 
other  milk.  But  no  cow  can  do  both 
to  advantage. 

Cow  a  Milk  Factory 

The  dairy  cow  should  have  a  good 
middle  piece,  a  large  abdomen  to  give 
capacity  for  a  large  amount  of  feed. 
This  is  the  factory  where  feed  is 
assimilated,  and  the  milking  capacity 
of  the  cow  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  its  size. 

Then  the  dairy  cow  must  have  a 
good  mammary  system;  that  is,  a  good 
pliable  udder,  and  large  milk  veins 
and  wells.  The  udder  should  be 
attached  high  in  the  rear,  and  should 
be  well  balanced,  with  teats  evenly 
placed.  This  is  the  organ  in  which 
the  milk  is  made,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
important  points  of  the  dairy  cow. 

The  dairy  cow  must  have  a  good 
constitution,  as  indicated  by  great 
depth  of  chest  and  large  nostrils.  A 
strong  nervous  system  is  important, 
and  is  indicated  by  prominent  vertebra. 

The  good  points  of  a  dairy  bull  are 
somewhat  similar,  so  far  as  general 
form  is  concerned,  to  those  of  the 
cow,  but  ancestry  is  even  more  im- 
portant in  the  bull  than  in  cows. 

Along  with  the  demonstration  of 
dairy  type  was  always  given  a  de- 
scription of  each  of  the  dairy  breeds, 
and  something  of  their  history  and 
characteristics.  The  Holsteins  are 
the  largest  breed.  They  come  from 
Holland.  They  give  large  quantities 
of  milk,  which  often  tests  quite  low. 
But  they  usually  give  enough  milk 
to  offset  the  low  test,  and  some  of  the 
largest  producers  of  butterfat  have 
been  Holsteins. 

The  Ayrshires  come  from  Scotland. 
They  are  not  much  known  in  this 
country.  The  Jerseys  and  Guernseys 
come  from  two  small  islands  in  the 
English  Channel.  In  size  these  cows 
are  small.  They  do  not  give  such 
large  quantities  of  milk  as  the  Hol- 
steins, but  it  is  richer  in  butterfat. 

The  speakers  told  their  listeners 
that  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to 
develop  a  good  dairy  herd  was  to 
start  with  grades  and  to  use  a  good 
bull  of  the  chosen  breed;  then  weed 
out  the  poor  cows,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  good  herd  may  be  established. 
In  the  Exhibit  Car 

At  each  stop,  after  the  cow  demon- 
stration was  finished,  the  baggage 
car  containing  the  exhibits  was 
opened  and  the  people  permitted  to 
pass  through.  The  trip  was  too  hur- 
ried to  allow  the  visitors  to  absorb 
all  of  the  lessons  presented;  they 
could  only  snatch  an  idea  here  and 
there. 

Near  the  door  a  pile  of  four  milk 
cans  showed  the  amount  of  milk 
given  in  one  month  by  the  average 
Nebraska  cow.  A  little  further  on  a 
pile  of  twenty-five  cans  si- owed  the 
amount  of  milk  given  in  one  month 
by  the  cow  La  May  of  the  university 
herd.  In  one  case  the  amount  was 
310  pounds,  and  in  the  other  2,000 
pounds. 

A  spring  balance  and  milk  sheet 
illustrated  the  method  of  keeping 
accurate  records  of  milk  production, 
and  nearby  was  explained  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Babcock  tester  to  ascertain 
the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

The  composition  of  milk  was  shown 
by  a  series  of  glass  tubes,  each  con- 
taining the  amount  of  water,  casein, 
fat,  albumen  and  mineral  matter  in 


a  given  quantity  of  milk.  A  similar 
series  of  exhibits  showed  the  compo- 
sition of  farm  feeds.  Several  good 
balanced  rations  for  farm  use  were 
shown  in  a  glass  case,  each  containing 
the  right  amount  for  a  day's  feeding. 

A  miniature  windmill,  pump  and 
tank  illustrated  a  good  means  of 
cooling  milk  and  cream,  and  keeping 
them  sweet  in  warm  weather  All  the 
latest  things  in  dairy  utensils  and 
equipment  were  shown  in  different 
parts  of  the  car  —  but  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  boys  and  girls 
there  was  no  milking  machine  along. 
*    *  * 

"Well,  look  at  that  stack  of  cans! 
Gee,  did  a  cow  give  all  that  in  a 
month?  She  must  be  a  wonder.  I'd 
like  to  own  her.  See  this  churn;  I'd 
like  to  have  one  like  that." 

The  crowd  surges  through  the  car, 
while  the  attendants  answer  ques- 
tions and  explain  the  exhibits. 

Impatiently  tha  conductor  pokes 
his  head  in  at  the  front  door  of  the 
baggage  car  and  asks  how  soon  the 
train  can  be  off.  "We  are  five  min- 
utes late  already,  and  here  all  of 
these  people  must  go  through.  Let's 
hurry  them  up."  The  speed  of  the 
string  is  increased  and  finally  only 
a  few  are  left. 

"Are  they  all  out?"  asks  the 
conductor. 

"Yes  we  are  ready,"  replies  the  last 
attendant  in  the  rear  of  the  car. 

The  conductor  signals  the  engi- 
neer; the  train  moves  up  to  the  end 
of  the  siding,  passes  out  onto  the 
main  line  and  strikes  off  for  the  next 
station. 

Looking  back,  the  speakers  see  the 
people  moving  away  from  the  depot 
toward  the  town.  Here  and  there  are 
little  groups  whose  members  are 
discussing  the  things  they  have 
seen  and  heard.  The  dairy  train 
has  come  and  gone. 


THE  LITTLE  THINGS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  great 
reason  why  farming  doesn't  pay  is 
because  of  the  waste  of  the  little 
things  on  the  farm  and  the  inability 
of  the  farmer  to  see  the  value  of  time. 

Haying  is  going  on  over  all  of  Ne- 
braska as  I  write,  but  were  the  men 
ready  for  it?  Were  the  machines 
oiled  and  put  in  repair  last  winter,  or 
on  rainy  days,  or  did  the  crew  have 
to  stop  while  the  repairs  were  sent 
for?  What  becomes  of  the  hay  tools 
after  they  have  served  their  purpose 
each  year?  Do  you  think  the  harness 
maker  uses  the  same  judgment  in 
regard  to  his  tools  as  the  average 
Nebraska  farmer  does  with  his?  I 
was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm,  and 
hope  to  die  on  one,  but  I  haven't  much 
patience  with  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
is  always  singing  songs  about  the 
poor  farmer  and  his  hard  work. 

Most  of  the  western  farmers  try  to 
farm  too  much.  As  a  result  they 
haven't  time  to  clip  the  sunflowers 
off,  and  their  fields  at  this  time  are 
a  sea  of  yellow  weeds  waiting  to 
scatter  their  seed  and  make  more 
trouble.  A  post  needs  resetting,  but 
time  presses  and  it  isn't  done.  Then 
some  day  when  business  is  very 
urgent  the  cattle  get  in  the  corn,  and 
besides  the  swearing  and  hard  riding, 
perhaps  a  $50  animal  dies.  Why? 
Because  the  average  Nebraska  farmer 
is  too  busy  looking  after  the  big 
things  in  life  to  attend  to  the  details. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  discontented  farmers 
of  Nebraska  were  compelled  to  live 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  or  New  York 
for  a  while,  and  have  to  buy  fertilizer 
before  their  land  would  produce  white 
beans.  The  time  is  not  far  away  when 
Nebraska  land  owners  will  learn  to 
value  their  land.  The  majority  of  the 
people  haven't  any  land  and  see  no 
way  to  get  it,  although  they  would 
like  to  own  some.  It  takes  all  they 
have  to  provide  for  the  family  and 
keep  up  appearances. 

The  keeping  up  of  appearances  hurts 
the  average  American,  especially  the 
younger  class.  They  will  wear  Mark 
Twain  suits  and  box-toed  shoes,  even 
if  the  buggy  they  take  their  best  girl 
riding  in  is  not  paid  for.  The  girl 
enjoys  it,  for  she  is  also  dressed  un- 
speakably and  would  not  live  on  a 
homestead  for  anything,  or  live  as 
mother  lived.  She  would  rather  live 
from  day  to  day  as  the  butterflies  do, 
sipping  honey  and  enjoying  the  sun- 
shine. 

My  friends,  the  farm  is  all  right, 
no  matter  where  it  is  situated.  It  is 
the  man  behind  the  farm,  and  his 
family,  that  make  or  mar  the  happi- 
ness of  farm  life.  It  is  the  little 
things  in  life  that  count. 

Holt  Co.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 


One  Sharpies  Milker  Does 

the  Work  of 
Three  Men 


SHARPLES 

MILKER 

Represents  all  that  is  best  and 
permanent  in  mechanical  milking 


Think  of  the  importance  —  the 
great  advantage — the  economic 
value — and  what  it  would  mean 
to  you  in  the  saving  of  time, 
trouble,  labor  and  money  if  you 
installed  a  Sharpies  Milker  in 
your  dairy — today. 

It  would  mean  that  with  the  Milker 
one  man  could  do  the  work  of  three. 
It  would  eliminate  the  tedious,  dis- 
agreeable, slow  hand  milking — 
known  as  dairying  drudgery.  It 
would  mean  a  better  and  more  con- 
tented class  of  employees.  It  would 
mean  that  you  would  be  able  to 
accomplish  theconditions  that  would 
save  time,  trouble,  labor  and  money. 

Still  more — you  would  be  assured  a 
purer  and  more  marketable  product, 
low  in  bacterial  count,  as  all  stable 
air  is  entirely  excludedand  all  milking 
parts  are  easily  and  quickly  cleaned. 


Cows  take  to  the  Sharpies  Milkerand 
stand  quietly  and  more  contentedly 
than  when  milked  by  hand,  for  it 
always  milks  a  cow  in  exactly  the 
same  way  every  time.  It  is  regular 
and  gentle.  It  fosters  milk  produc- 
tion by  keeping  the  cows  in  better 
condition.  The  Sharpies  has  the 
"teat  cup  with  the  upward  squeeze. " 

The  fact  that  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand cows  are  being  successfully 
milked  today  by  the  Sharpies  Milker, 
should  alone  convince  you  that  it 
would  be  to  your  interest  to  inves- 
tigate. 

Write  today  for  the 
Sharpies  Milker  Book 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago,  111.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Portland,  Ore.  Dallas.  Texas 

Winnipeg,  Canada    Toronto,  Canada 

Agencies  Everywhere 
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Mayer  Honorbilt  School  Shoes  are  strong,  sturdy 
and  lasting.   They  "wear  like  iron",  give  twice  the 
service  of  other  shoes,  and  cost  no  more.  These 
school  shoes  have  double  leather  toes — hard 
to  wear  out — soles  and  uppers  made  of  extra 
tough,  wear-resisting  leather. 


HONORBILT 
SCH00LSH0ES 


are  made  with  special  regard  to  the  fit  and  comfort  of  growing 
children — fit  perfectly  and  are  handsome  looking.    Your  school 
shoe  money  lasts  longer  if  you  buy  Mayer  Honorbilt  School  Shoes. 
WARNING — Always  be  sure  and  look  for  the  Mayer 
name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole.    If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us.  f^/fS*^ 

We  make  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  fc  men,  women  and  children;  Drysox, 
the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Com-  \fV, 
fort  Shoes. 

,                       F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 
^     IIIIIWI      Ml  ■■Ill  ■■■   111  I  ■llllll   I  "ffT 


Old  Honesty  Blankets 


Wonders  for  Wear — Guaranteed! 

Old  Honesty 


Thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  know  the  wonderful  value  of 
Blankets.     Built  to  wear— made  with  eiira  strong  outer 
covering  of  heavy  brown  tent  canvas— warm  lining  inside, 
quilted  with  20  rows  of  lock-stitch  seams— seams  that 
can't  rip  or  ravel.  No  other  blankets  wear  nearly  as  long,  l 
Every  one  bears  Guarantee  Tag  that  warrants  blanket  Lf!\ 
to  wear  a  full  year — or  you  get  a  new  blanket  FREE.  Jjfjj} 

Extra  Blze  storm  blankets,  heat  j  kersey  Lining,  |4.    Other  Ityles  |3.50 
b table  blanket 9  with        c«  »c  from  your  dealer— or  if 

2  attached  firtbi  fur  OO.DU.WUl  111  $0  be  can't  iupf.it.  write  >^^_ 
BEMIS  BLANKET  CO  I  I  I    II  I    III  II  ,«rW 
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Phone  No.  B1968 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (In  advance)  J1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  is  not  changed 
vithin  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
ut .  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when    the   time   paid   for  expires. 

Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read 
ing  columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement In   The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


An  eastern  editor  has 
Profits  been  busy  with  a  long 
in  Surplus,  pencil  to  show  that  the 
small  corn  crop  of  1913 
has  a  higher  moiiey  value  than  the 
bumper  crop  of  1912.  Here  are  his 
figures:  The  corn  crop  in  the  United 
States  last  year  amounted  to  3,140,- 
000,000  bushels;  the  average  farm 
price  on  December  1  was  49  cents, 
which  made  the  crop  worth  $1,530,- 
000,000  on  that  date.  The  preliminary 
estimate  on  this  year's  corn  crop  is 
2,300,000,000  bushels;  at  the  present 
price  of  70  cents  a  bushel  the  crop  is 
worth  $1,610,000,000,  or  about  $80,000,- 
000  more  than  last  year's  big  crop. 

There  is  an  obvious  unfairness  in 
this  comparison.  The  December  price 
last  year  is  compared  to  the  Septem- 
ber price  this  year.  The  record  of 
farm  prices  kept  by  the  department 
of  agriculture  at  Washington  shows 
that  the  average  farm  price  of  corn 
on  September  1,  1912,  was  77  cents  a 
bushel,  and  that  the  average  farm 
price  on  September  1  this  year  was 
75  cents.  The  use  of  these  prices  in 
the  above  calculation  would  give  a 
very  different  result.  The  price  of 
corn  will  probably  not  decline  so 
much  this  fall  as  it  did  last  year,  but 
it  will  surely  decline  somewhat,  and 
no  fair  comparison  of  the  values  of 
the  two  corn  crops  can  be  made  until 
after  December  1. 

Assuming  for  the  moment,  however, 
that  the  comparison  is  fair,  it  doesn't 
prove  that  farmers  make  more  profit 
from  small  crop?  than  from  large 
ones.  The  farmer's  income  depends 
upon  the  surplus  he  has  to  sell.  Of 
corn  and  hay  a  considerable  part  of 
each  crop  must  be  fed  to  the  animals 
used  on  the  farm.    To  illustrate: 

Suppose  that  in  a  good  season  a 
certain  farmer  grows  2,000  bushels 
of  corn,  and  that  500  bushels  of  that 
is  required  to  feed  work  horses;  then 
the  surplus  is  1,500  bushels.  If  the 
price  is  40  cents  a  bushel,  the  surplus 
sells  for  $600.  Suppose  further  that 
the  next  year  is  unfavorable,  and  this 
farmer  grows  only  1,000  bushels  of 
corn.  As  before,  he  must  keep  500 
bushels  for  feed,  leaving  500  bushels 
to  sell.  If  the  price  is  80  cents  a 
bushel,  double  that  of  the  year  before, 
the  surplus  sells  for  only  $400. 
Although  the  two  crops  are  worth 
exactly  the  same,  yet  the  surplus  of 
the  smaller  crop,  even  at  double  the 
price,  sells  for  $200  less  than  the 
surplus  from  the  larger  crop. 

This  makes  it  plain  that,  in  the 
case  of  all  crops  partly  fed  or  used 
on  the  farm,  it  is  the  value  of  the 
surplus,  and  not  the  value  of  the  total 
^°«;  th™  determines  the  farmer's 
profit.    With  such  crops  it  is  difficult 


to  compare  the  value  to  farmers  of 
large  and  small  yields,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  exactly  how 
much  of  each  crop  is  used  on  farms. 
It  is  certain  that  farmers  who  this 
year  have  only  corn  enough  to  do 
them,  or  less,  are  not  going  to  be 
benefited  by  higher  prices  for  corn. 
With  crops  that  are  not  fed  or  used 
on  the  farm,  such  as  cotton  for  ex- 
ample, comparisons  of  total  values 
are  of  greater  worth. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  urging  that  the  marked  depression 
of  prices  caused  by  large  crops,  and 
the  skyrocketing  of  prices  caused  by 
short  crops,  do  not  contain  a  lesson 
for  farmers  to  ponder.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  surplus  from  a  large 
corn  crop  sometimes  sells  for  less 
than  the  surplus  from  a  much  smaller 
crop.  The  reason,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
that  farmers  market  large  crops  too 
rapidly.  The  effect  of  large  yields 
in  depressing  prices  unduly  may  best 
be  overcome  by  sane  and  gradual 
marketing,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
curtail  production. 

But  in  seeking  to  show  that  farmers 
are  penalized  for  producing  large 
crops  we  should  avoid  wild  calcula- 
tions, such  as  that  of  the  eastern 
editor  whom  we  have  quoted.  Price 
comparisons  should  always  be  made 
fairly,  and,  in  the  case  of  crops  partly 
fed  or  used  on  the  farm,  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  value  of  the  surplus  and 
not  of  the  total  yield  that  counts 
should  be  adhered  to  strictly. 


Nebraska  soil  has  been 
Timely  well  soaked  again;  yes 
Showers,     more,  the   moisture  has 

penetrated  the  subsoil. 
However,  just  when  everyone  ought 
to  be  rejoicing,  you  occasionally 
hear  someone  say  that  the  rains  came 
too  late.  True,  they  came  to  late  to 
benefit  the  1913  corn  crop;  but  not 
too  late  to  have  a  very  decided  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  next  year's  crops. 
Good  fall  conditions  for  winter  wheat 
are  assured,  and,  where  it  is  not 
already  accomplished,  seeding  may  be 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  Happy  is  the  farmer  who 
plowed  his  wheat  ground  during  the 
dry  weather  and  sowed  tbe  seed  in 
the  faith  that  it  would  rain  in  time. 
His  wheat  is  already  well  started. 
But  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  fall 
moisture  are  not  confined  to  winter 
wheat.  It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  much  of  the  winter  killing  of 
trees  and  alfalfa,  once  attributed  to 
cold  weather,  is  due  to  fall  and  v/inter 
drouth.  Evaporation  of  moisture  con- 
tinues from  the  above-ground  parts 
of  trees  and  other  perennials  even 
while  they  are  dormant;  they  are 
greatly  affected,  therefore,  even  in 
cold  weather  if  their  roots  are  dry. 
Had  we  gone  into  the  winter  this  year 
without  good  rains,  such  as  we  have 
already  had,  trees  and  alfalfa  would 
have  died  wholesale.  The  rains  have 
saved  us  from  that  calamity;  hence 
we  may  think  of  the  September  rains 
in  broader  terms  than  the  salvation 
of  the  wheat  crop  alone.  Instead  of 
grumbling  that  the  rains  came  too  late, 
let  us  take  the  more  optimistic  view 
and  rejoice  that  they  were  so  timely. 


If  everybody  in  Nebraska 
Cool  takes  the  view  of  univer- 
Chancellor.  sity  location  expressed 
by  Chancellor  Avery  in 
his  address  to  the  students  at  the 
opening  of  the  university  last  week, 
there  will  be  mighty  little  excitement 
or  bitterness  over  that  question  in 
the  campaign  next  year. 

The  chancellor  believes  that  the 
legislature  has  so  framed  the  propo- 
sition that  the  voters  simply  cannot 
decide  it  unwisely.  If  they  vote  to 
leave  the  university  where  it  is,  then 
we  shall  have  an  agricultural  college 
that  is  physically  separate,  but  still 
a  part  of  the  university,  like  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  which  is  very 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  voters 
decide  to  consolidate  the  university 
at  the  University  Farm,  then  we  shall 
have  an  institution  like  the  Ohio  State 
University,  which  is  thoroughly  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  Ohio. 

Yale  flourished  after  the  decision 
to  retain  the  old  campus  in  the  heart 
of  New  Haven.  Johns  Hopkins  is 
flourishing  during  the  trying  period 
of  removal  from  the  heart  of  Balti- 
more to  the  outskirts  of  that  city.  So 
will  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
location  bring  prosperity  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  thinks  Chancellor 
Avery.  He  believes  that  every  friend 
of  the  university  "with  no  property 
interests  connected  with  the  develop- 


ment of  either  campus"  can  look  upon 
the  coming  struggle  with  the  calm 
assurance  that  the  university  wins 
whichever  way  the  people  decide. 

We  cannot  be  quite  so  neutral  as 
Chancellor  Avery,  because  we  believe 
strongly  that  in  the  long  run  the 
university  will  prosper  more  if  con- 
solidated ;  but  it  is  not  a  life  and  death 
question.  When  you  see  anyone 
greatly  excited  about  it,  a  little  in- 
vestigation will  probably  show  that 
he  owns  land  either  near  the  present 
city  campus  or  near  the  farm  campus. 


For  years  the  rates  on 
At  Last.  fruit  shipments  in  Ne- 
braska have  been  so  ex- 
orbitant that  orchardists  in  western 
New  York  could  lay  their  apples  down 
in  the  western  counties  of  this  state 
as  cheaply  as  the  growers  of  eastern 
Nebraska.  Because  it  would  cost  too 
much  to  move  them,  thousands  of 
bushels  of  apples  have  rotted  in 
eastern  Nebraska  orchards  when 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
were  anxious  to  buy  the  fruit  at  a 
fair  price. 

At  last,  however,  the  fruit  growers 
of  eastern  Nebraska  are  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  occupy  their  home 
market.  Last  week  the  state  railway 
commission  issued  an  order  estab- 
lishing new  rates  on  fruit  shipments. 
The  new  rates  are  on  a  mileage  basis, 
and  are  from  10  to  50  per  cent  lower 
than  the  old  rates  For  example,  the 
old  rate  on  apples  in  bulk  from  Falls 
City,  in  one  corner  of  the  state,  to 
Crawford,  in  the  opposite  corner,  was 
42.50  cents  a  hundredweight;  the  new 
rate  is  27.55  cents.  On  peaches  the 
old  rate  between  the  points  named 
was  86.7  cents,  while  the  new  rate 
is  only  35.83  cents.  In  addition,  the 
railroads  are  required  to  give  joint 
rates,  and  storage-in-transit  and  stop- 
over privileges.  The  new  rates  ought 
greatly  to  encourage  orcharding  in 
eastern  Nebraska  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  central  and  western 
counties  cheaper  fruit. 

Other  reductions  are  contemplated 
by  the  state  railway  commission. 
Hearings  will  begin  early  in  October 
on  an  order  lowering  class  rates.  Now 
farmers  want  to  know  how  soon  they 
may  expect  grain  rates  to  be  lowered 
to  the  level  that  prevails  in  Iowa  and 
ether  civilized  railroad  territory. 
Grain  rates  in  Nebraska  are  fully  25 
per  cent  higher  than  in  Iowa.  That 
means  that  because  of  excessive  rail- 
road rates  each  farm  in  the  state  is 
one-fourth  farther  from  market  than 
it  should  be.  Here  is  something  for 
farmers  to  consider. 


Nebraska  land  is  priced 
Why  They  Go   too    high,    says  Mr. 

George  S.  Phillips  of 
Johnson  county,  in  a  communication 
on  page  961  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips traveled  far  in  search  of  cheaper 
land  than  he  could  find  in  his  section 
of  Nebraska;  he  insists  that  he  found 
it  in  New  Jersey.  We  publish  his 
letter  and  this  comment  upon  it  not 
to  disparage  Nebraska,  but  to  show 
why  so  many  farmers  leave  this  state. 

What  does  it  signify  if  Mr.  Phillips 
found  land  in  New  Jersey  that  in 
proportion  to  its  selling  price  pro- 
duces more  income  than  land  in  east- 
ern Nebraska?  The  real  value  of 
land  is  based  upon  the  average  annual 
income  it  produces.  If  the  real  value 
were  always  the  selling  value,  then 
the  difference  in  price  between  two 
pieces  of  land  would  exactly  represent 
the  difference  in  their  capacities  to 
produce  results.  In  that  case  Mr 
Phillips  would  find  no  advantage  in 
moving  to  New  Jersey,  for  although 
the  land  was  cheaper  by  the  acre,  the 
returns  would  be  correspondingly 
smaller. 

But  the  price  of  land  is  not  often 
the  same  as  its  real  value.  The  price 
is  based  not  only  upon  real  present 
value,  but  upon  prospective  value  as 
well.  That  part  of  the  price  based 
upon  the  future  is  called  speculative 
value.  Now  if  the  difference  in  price 
between  two  pieces  of  land  does  not 
represent  the  difference  in  their  ca- 
pacities to  produce  results,  there  is 
only  one  explanation,  and  that  is  that 
one  has  more  speculative  value  than 
the  other. 

If  Mr.  Phillips  found  land  in  New 
Jersey  that  in  proportion  to  its  sellinfl 
price  produces  more  annual  income 
than  land  in  eastern  Nebraska,  it 
means  that  the  Nebraska  land  is  more 
heavily  loaded  with  speculative  value. 
The  thing,  then,  that  is  driving  Mr. 
Phillips  from  Nebraska  is  speculative 
value  in  land.  It  is  the  same  thing 
that  is  depopulating  the  rural  sec- 


tions of  Iowa  and  all  the  rich  corn 
belt  territory. 

Advertising  and  boosting  are  false 
cures.  They  do  not  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land,  while  they  do 
tend  to  increase  its  price,  which  only 
adds  the  more  speculative  value.  Is 
not  the  cure  something  that  will 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  speculative 
value  in  land? 


A  commission  appointed 
Trees  in  by  Governor  Morehead 
Sand  Hills,   to  investigate  forestation 

in  the  sand  hills  has  filed 
a  report  recommending  the  creation 
of  a  state  bureau  of  forestry  with  a 
practical  forester  in  charge.  The 
members  of  the  commission  do  not 
advocate  the  planting  of  forests  by 
the  state,  but  urge  instead  that  the 
state  establish  plantations  here  and 
there  to  demonstrate  the  best  methods 
of  tree  culture,  and  nurseries  to  sup- 
ply trees  to  the  different  localities. 
This  report  is  hardly  in  line  with  the 
dreams  of  those  who  have  pictured 
the  sand  hills  as  a  vast  forest  of 
valuable  timber:  it  is  rather  more 
sensible  than  that.  Whether  we  agree 
that  the  state  should  go  into  the 
nursery  business,  we  can  agree  that 
the  forestation  needed  in  the  sand 
hills  just  now  is  the  planting  of 
groves  and  shelter  belts,  just  as  the 
commission  recommends. 


The  packers  are  worried. 
Plight  of  They  are  not  making  as 
Packers.  much  money  as  they 
might,  because  cattle  are 
not  going  to  market  in  numbers  great 
enough  to  keep  their  packing  houses 
going  full  time.  Therefore,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  meat  packers' 
association  in  Chicago  last  week  it 
was  voted  to  raise  a  fund  of  $500,000 
to  be  used  in  teaching  farmers  how 
to  care  for  cattle,  and  the  advantages 
of  cattle  raising. 

This  solicitude  for  farmers  comes 
a  little  late,  it  seems  to  us.  The  ra- 
pacity of  the  packers  themselves  is 
partly  to  blame  for  the  decline  of  the 
cattle  industry.  By  taking  extortion- 
ate profits  and  making  frequent  raids 
on  the  markets  they  discouraged 
farmers  and  cattle  growers.  For  years 
while  prices  for  grain  were  climbing, 
prices  for  cattle  remained  practically 
stationary.  It  doesn't  require  vera 
deep  insight  to  understand  why  many 
farmers  went  out  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. Present  prices  leave  little  room 
for  complaint,  but  the  conviction  that 
the  packers  are  in  control  of  the 
markets  gives  lack  of  confidence. 

The  shortage  of  cattle  is  not  a 
packers'  problem  alone.  It  concerns 
every  consumer,  every  person  that 
wears  shoes.  There  could  and  should 
be  more  cattle  on  farms.  Much  rough 
feed  not  available  for  human  con- 
sumption until  converted  into  meat, 
or  other  animal  product,  goes  to  waste 
every  year.  If  it  could  be  used  to 
feed  cattle  it  would,  in  the  aggregate, 
grow  a  vast  number.  The  situation 
calls  for  a  readjustment  of  systems 
of  farm  management,  so  that  enough 
cattle  will  be  kept  on  farms  to  con- 
sume the  rough  feeds  and  crop  by- 
products and  convert  them  into  hu- 
man food. 

But  the  packers  will  not  help 
matters  appreciably  by  spending  their 
money  to  show  farmers  how  to  care 
for  cattle.  What  is  needed  more  than 
anything  else  to  restore  the  cattle 
industry  is  confidence  in  the  markets. 
Remunerative  markets  as  stable  as 
the  price  of  sirloin  steak  on  the  block 
would  cause  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  country. 


In  her  article  "Schools  Fail 
Ideals,    to  Fit,"  on  page  964  of  this 

paper,  Ada  Carroll  Wortman 
criticises  the  public  schools  because 
they  do  not  teach  essential  things. 
Years  ago,  she  says,  girls  were  anx- 
ious to  secure  employment  as  domes- 
tics at  from  $1  to  $2.50  a  week,  but 
now  you  can't  get  them  to  work  in 
your  kitchen  at  any  price.  The  rea- 
son she  assigns  is  that  the  schools 
are  teaching  girls  a  lot  of  things  of 
no  practicable  value,  instead  of  train- 
ing them  to  be  housekeepers  by  teach- 
ing them  domestic  science. 

Mrs.  Wortman's  illustration  to  show 
why  she  thinks  the  schools  are  fail- 
ing to  fit  girls  for  life  is  rather  un- 
fortunate. It  sounds  too  much  libe 
the  complaint  of  a  person  disappointed 
in  securing  kitchen  help.  Because  a 
girl  refuses  to  become  an  employe  in 
somebody's  kitchen  is  not  a  sure  sign 
at  all  that  she  is  not  fitted  to  be  a 
good  wife  and  mother.   Insofar  aa  the 
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refusal  of  girls  to  become  domestics 
denotes  resentment  of  the  treatment 
accorded  hired  girls  in  many  house- 
holds, it  is  to  be  commended.  Insofar 
as  it  shows  wrong  ideals  and  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor, 
it  is  to  be  deplored. 

But  for  this  refusal  of  girls  to  take 
up  domestic  employment  the  schools 
are  only  partly  to  blame,  and  the 
girls  themselves  hardly  at  all.  Teach- 
ing domestic  science  in  the  schools 
is  not  likely  to  increase  the  number 
of  girls  willing  to  hire  out  for  house- 
work. The  thing  roost  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  refusal  of  girls  to  become 
domestics  is  community  sentiment. 
The  community  classes  a  job  of  clerk- 
ing in  a  store  higher  than  working  in 
somebody's  kitchen,  and  that  settles 
it  for  the  girls — just  as  it  would  for 
the  majority  of  their  critics.  If  a 
high  school  girl  went  out  as  a  do- 
mestic the  most  unschooled  person  in 
the  neighborhood  would  be  the  first 
to  sneer  at  her  use  of  education, 
showing  that  the  schools  ar«  not  alone 
responsible  for  this  sentiment. 

The  dignity  of  honest  labor  is  not 
emphasized  enough  in  the  schools, 
but  outside  of  the  schools  it  has  even 
less  standing.  Everywhere  the  person 
who  lives  by  his  wits  is  rated  higher 
than  the  person  who  lives  by  pro- 
ductive toil.  Until  the  ideals  of  the 
whole  community  change  in  this  re- 
spect we  can  scarcely  expect  the 
schools  to  turn  out  domestics  even 
though  they  teach  oodles  of  domestic 
science.  And  for  the  ideals  of  the 
community  we  are  all  responsible. 


Nebraska  national  bankers 
Bankers'  have  teen  feeling  a  little 
Protests,  uneasy  over  the  new  cur- 
rency measure  now  pend- 
ing in  the  senate.  To  learn  more  about 
it  they  came  to  Lincoln  last  week  as 
though  they  had  been  sent  for.  Not 
for  several  years  has  the  state  bankers' 
association  registered  so  large  an  at- 
tendance. It  was  noticeable  that  the 
majority  of  the  bankers  left  the  con- 
vention feeling  easier  than  when 
they  came. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  asso- 
ciation emphasized  protests  against 
three  features  of  the  new  plan.  First, 
Nebraska  bankers  hold  that  the  num- 
ber of  federal  reserve  banks  should 
be  reduced  from  twelve  to  five  or  less, 
preferably  one.  Second,  they  believe 
that  membership  in  the  federal  re- 
serve banks  should  be  optional  in- 
stead of  compulsory.  And  third,  they 
object  to  putting  the  management  of 
the  whole  system  into  the  hands  of  a 
government  board  upon  which  bankers 
have  no  representation. 

The  first  objection,  relating  to  the 
number  of  reserve  banks,  is  rather 
unimportant,  it  seems  to  us.  That 
should  be  adjusted  to  convenience. 
The  idea  of  the  regional  reserve 
banks  was  copied  from  the  old  Aldrich 
scheme,  which  bankers  supported 
quite  generally. 

The  second  objection  if  heeded 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plan.  It  cannot  be  made  to  work 
unless  all  the  national  banks  are  in- 
cluded. To  make  membership  optional 
would  mean  that  enough  banks  could 
remain  out  to  make  the  whole  plan  fail. 

The  third  objection  is  based  upon 
the  idea  that  bankers  should  be 
allowed  to  run  their  own  business. 
That  would  be  true  if  the  new  plan 
included  nothing  but  banking.  But 
the  new  plan  includes  the  issuance  of 
currency,  which  is  a  government 
function.  Necessarily,  therefore,  it 
must  be  in  the  control  of  government 
officials  rather  than  private  citizens. 

The  general  public  does  not  see  in 
the  new  measure  the  same  reasons 
for  fright  that  the  bankers  see.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  danger 
in  the  plan — that  of  inflation  of  the 
currency — does  not  seem  to  attract 
the   slightest    notice    from  bankers. 


It  looks  as  though  the 
The  Farmer's  income  tax  provision 
Income.        of  the  new  tariff  bill 

would  make  it  neces- 
sary for  a  good  many  farmers  to 
begin  keeping  accurate  accounts.  The 
tax  applies  to  all  single  persons  hav- 
ing incomes  of  $3,000  a  year  or  more, 
and  to  all  married  persons  having 
incomes  of  $4,000  a  year  and  upward. 
Net  income  is  to  be  determined  by 
deducting  from  gross  income  the  fol- 
lowing items:  Necessary  expenses  of 
carrying  on  the  business,  not  includ- 
ing personal,  living  or  family  ex- 
penses; interest  paid  on  debts;  na- 
tional, state,  county,  school  and 
municipal  taxes  paid  within  the  year; 


trade  losses,  and  storm  and  fire  losses 
not  covered  by  insurance;  worthless 
debts  charged  off  in  the  year;  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  the  depreciation 
of  property;  dividends  from  the  in- 
come of  corporations  already  taxed 
under  the  federal  corporation  tax 
law;  interest  received  from  state, 
municipal  or  government  bonds. 

The  last  two  items  are  not  likely 
to  enter  into  the  accounts  of  many 
farmers;  neither  will  farmers  have 
many  worthless  debts  to  charge  off; 
but  with  aH  of  the  others  farmers 
will  have  to  deal.  Since  personal, 
living  and  family  expenses  are  not 
to  be  deducted  from  gross  income  to 
arrive  at  taxable  income,  a  good  many 
farmers  will  be  subject  to  the  tax, 
particularly  in  prosperous  years.  So 
closely  is  the  household  allied  with 
the  business  of  farming  that  it  is  a 
hard  task  to  keep  a  set  of  books  that 
differentiates  between  the  expenses 
connected  with  running  the  farm  and 
those  connected  with  the  home  and 
its  maintenance.  To  keep  a  set  of 
books  on  the  farm  that  will  show 
taxable  income  as  the  bill  defines  it 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
effort. 

Farmers  with  incomes  large  enough 
to  be  taxed  will  not  be  the  only 
ones  obliged  to  take  up  accu- 
rate bookkeeping,  for  those  near 
the  line  will  have  to  keep  books  to 
show  that  their  incomes  ar»-  not  tax- 
able. There  is  now  more  need  than 
ever  that  farmers  study  bookkeeping. 


BOONE  COUNTY  FAIB 

The  twenty-ninth  Boone  County 
Fair,  at  Albion,  September  16  to  19, 
was  the  most  successful  ever  held  in 
that  county.  The  citizens  of  Albion, 
and  the  local  commercial  club,  did 
their  best  to  entertain  the  visitors, 
and  everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. Thursday  was  the  big  day. 
The  grandstand  was  wholly  inade- 
quate to  accommodate  the  large 
crowd.  The  number  of  automobiles 
on  the  grounds  on  Thursday — over 
500  machines — showed  that  means 
of  transportation  among  farmers 
are  vastly  different  from  those  of 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  agricultural  hall  was  a  show 
in  itself.  This  building  not  only 
housed  the  corn  and  pumpkins,  but 
a  large  section  was  given  over  to  the 
fruit  exhibit  and  to  the  domestic 
science  display.  The  exhibit  of  corn 
showed  plainly  that  Boone  county 
has  fared  better  this  year  than  many 
other  localities  in  Nebraska.  The  corn 
was  of  good  quality.  A  study  of  the 
fruit  at  the  fair  would  convince  any 
person  that  Boone  county  is  coming 
to  the  front  in  horticultural  lines. 
The  domestic  science  exhibit  indi- 
cated a  deep  interest  in  the  fair  on 
the  part  of  the  women  of  the  county. 
The  domestic  science  club  of  the 
Albion  high  school  deserves  praise 
for  its  part  in  making  such  a  splendid 
display. 

In  the  poultry  department  350 
fowls  were  entered.  A  showing  of 
twenty  wtiite  rabbits  added  variety 
to  this  part  of  the  fair.  The  women's 
building,  erected  on  the  fair  grounds 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
at  a  cost  of  over  $600,  has  proved  to 
be  a  very  popular  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  the  fair;  it  makes  it 
possible  for  many  women  and  chil- 
dren to  attend  who  otherwise  would 
have  to  remain  away.  The  art  hall, 
erected  by  the  management  within 
the  past  year,  was  well  filled  with 
fancywork.  One  woman  made  125 
entries.  No  piece  of  work  can  be 
exhibited  for  more  than  two  years. 
In  education  hall  was  a  large  display 
of  school  work  representing  a  large 
number  of  schools  in  the  county. 

Although  not  quite  so  many  hogs 
as  usual  were  entered,  the  livestock 
exhibit  was  good.  In  the  horse 
classes  it  was  especially  strong.  The 
big  stock  parade  on  Thursday  ex- 
tended around  the  racetrack  and 
reminded  one  of  the  parade  at  the 
state  fair. 

One  thing  was  lacking  at  the  Boone 
County  Fair:  That  was  an  exhibit  of 
farm  machinery.  The  sum  total  in 
that  line  was  one  automobile.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  manufacturers 
of  farm  implements  are  losing  a  good 
opportunity  to  show  their  machines 
to  the  farmers  of  one  of  our  best 
counties.  C.  M.  HUSTED. 


Wheat  sowing  is  the  order  of  the 
day  now.  Rain  has  fallen  in  almost 
all  sections  of  the  state  and  the 
ground  is  in  fair  condition  for  winter 
wheat. 


COUNTY   DEMONSTBATION  WOBlv 

County  co-operative  demonstration 
work  is  a  success  and  the  county 
demonstrators  are  earning  their  sal- 
aries. These  are  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  McDowell,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Bankers'  Association  in  Lincoln  last 
week.  Mr.  McDowell  spend?  his  time 
going  from  state  to  state  supervising 
and  directing  the  work  of  county 
demonstrators,  which  allows  him  to 
see  just  what  the  results  are. 

The  experiment  stations  and  the 
national  department  of  agriculture 
have  been  at  work  for  many  years, 
said  Mr.  McDowell  in  his  address,  and 
have  worked  out  a  grea.  body  of 
agricultural  knowledge.  Numerous 
ways  have  been  tried  to  get  this 
knowledge  to  the  farmers.  Bulletins, 
books,  farm  papers  are  all  good,  but 
they  leave  a  gap,  and  county  co- 
operative demonstration  work  prom- 
ises to  fill  that  gap. 

Many  persons  claim  credit  for  the 
county  demonstration  idea,  said  Mr. 
McDowell,  but  to  no  one  person 
rightly  belongs  all  the  credit.  The 
work  as  it  is  now  conducted  repre- 
sents the  thought  of  many  persons 
modified  by  actual  experience.  It  is 
really  the  outgrowth  of  the  demonstra- 
tions conducted  in  the  south  by  the  late 
Dr.  Seman  A.  Knapp.  Out  of  the 
success  of  Dr.  Knapp's  men  grew  the 
idea  of  placing  a  man  in  each  county 
to  work  and  advise  with  farmers  as 
to  better  methods  of  production  and 
farm  management. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  180 
county  agents  at  work  in  northern 
and  western  states.  In  the  southern 
states  the  number  now  reaches  600 
or  700.  In  Alabama  there  is  a  county 
demonstrator  in  every  county.  The 
department  of  agriculture  is  not  push- 
ing the  work,  because  it  has  neither 
resources  nor  men  with  which  to  do 
so.  The  requests  for  help  are  more 
numerous  than  can  be  met 

The  department  tries  to  get  good 
men  for  county  demonstrators,  but 
farmers  shouldn't  expect  too  much  of 
them.  They  do  not  know  it  all,  and 
the  department  doesn't  want  them  to 
assume  that  they  do.  The  county 
agent  succeeds  best  when  he  co- 
operates with  the  farmers,  when  he 
goes  as  an  investigator  r?.ther  than 
as  a  teacher  and  adviser.  One  of  the 
highest  functions  of  the  county  dem- 
onstrator is  to  carry  good  ideas  from 
one  farm  to  another.  Then  the  state 
supervisor  can  carry  ideas  from 
county  to  county,  and  finally  the 
representatives  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  at  Washington  can  carry 
ideas  from  state  to  state. 

Mr.  McDowell  cited  instances  to 
show  that  county  demonstrators  are  a 
profitable  investment  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  labor.  The  demon- 
strator in  Cape  Girardeau  county, 
Missouri,  in  four  months  saved  the 
farmers  $11,000  by  fighting  hog  cholera 
with  hog  cholera  serum.  The  demon- 
strator in  Pettis  county,  Missouri,  has 
set  about  to  keep  hog  cholera  out 
of  his  county  this  year,  and  has  thus 
far  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

In  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
A.  B.  Ross,  the  demonstrator,  in  one 
season  added  $135,000  to  the  income 
of  the  farmers  whom  he  helped.  He 
not  only  assisted  the  farmers  in  their 
problems  of  production,  but  he  helped 
them  to  find  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts and  to  dispose  of  them  to  better 
advantage  through  co-operative  meth- 
ods. To  put  a  man  like  A.  B.  Ross 
in  every  agricultural  county  in  the 
United  States,  asserted  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell, would  revolutionize  agricul- 
ture, lower  the  cost  of  living  and 
bring  added  prosperity  to  everyone — 
and  it  would  cost  each  year  only  about 
as  much  as  one  first-class  battleship. 
At  this  point  the  speaker  launched 
out  onto  a  little  peace  talk  that  brought 
hearty  applause  from  his  audience. 

The  highest  type  of  work  the 
county  demonstrators  can  do,  thinks 
Mr.  McDowell,  is  along  the  lines  of 
farm  management,  helping  farmers  to 
systematize  their  farm  operations  so 
as  to  bring  greater  profit.  To  do  this 
not  only  must  methods  of  production 
be  improved,  but  there  must  be  better 
business  methods,  and  cheaper  mar- 
keting. It  is  all  right  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grows 
now,  but  it  is  just  as  essential  to 
study  marketing  and  to  co-operate  to 
cheapen  distribution. 

Mr.  McDowell  does  not  have  any 
sympathy  with  the  idea  of  limiting 
the  production  of  crops  to  make  prices 
high ;  but  he  believes  that  the  incomes 
of  farmers  may  be  greatly  enhanced 


by  eliminating  some  of  the  need- 
less machinery  in  our  system  of 
distribution. 

In  closing,  the  speaker  said  that 
the  department  is  willing  to  accept 
contributions  from  any  source  for  the 
promotion  of  demonstration  work, 
but  that  there  must  be  no  strings 
attached  to  them;  the  department 
insists  upon  spending  every  cent  just 
as  it  sees  fit. 


MONEY  TO  BELP  FABMEBS 

The  "Agricultural  Development  Com- 
mission of  Nebraska,"  boin  at  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  large 
commercial  interests  of  the  state  at 
Omaha  on  August  20,  is  an  organiza- 
tion to  raise  funds  to  help  pay  the 
salaries  of  county  demonstrators  in 
Nebraska  counties.  Such  was  the  ex- 
planation given  to  the  members  of  the 
Nebraska  Bankers'  Association  at  their 
meeting  in  Lincoln  last  week  by  Mr. 
Carson  Hildreth,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture.  Since  the 
commission  is  a  money-raising  propo- 
sition purely,  there  is  no  reason,  said 
Mr.  Hildretb,  why  farmers  should  be 
represented  upon  it.  The  commission 
is  composed  only  of  men  who  repre- 
sent the  heavy  business  interests  of 
Nebraska,  the  interests  that  will  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  most  heavily 
to  the  fund  to  be  raised. 

To  get  the  full  history  of  this  new 
commission  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
two  years.  Two  years  ago  Nebraska 
bankers  decided  tc  do  something  to 
increase  crop  production  in  this  state. 
At  first  they  thought  of  following  the 
plan  then  being  put  into  operation  in 
North  Dakota  through  an  organization 
known  as  the  North  Dakota  Farm  Im- 
provement association.  That  associa- 
tion was  financed  from  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  and,  independently  of 
the  experiment  station  and  other  state 
agencies,  it  established  a  system  of 
farm  demonstration  work  in  North 
Dakota. 

After  due  con-ideration  however, 
the  Nebraska  bankers  concluded  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  set  up  a  system 
of  demonstration  or  extension  work 
duplicating  the  work  of  the  experi- 
ment station  and  state  university. 
They  then  decided  to  use  their  efforts 
to  raise  a  fund  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  regularly  constituted 
extension  authorities.  Later  they  de- 
termined to  make  the  movement 
broader  than  the  bankers'  association, 
and  to  include  all  the  large  business 
interests  of  Nebraska.  Accordingly  a 
call  was  issued  for  a  meeting  at 
Omaha  on  August  20.  At  that  meet- 
ing, to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, plans  were  completed  for  the 
"Agricultural  Development  Commis- 
sion of  Nebraska,"  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  select  its  members. 

In  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  Sep- 
tember 3  we  called  attent'on  in  an 
editorial  to  the  absence  of  farmers 
on  the  commission.  According  to  Mr. 
Hildreth's  explanation,  however,  it 
doesn't  matter  much  whether  farmers 
are  represented  on  the  commission 
or  not,  for  it  is  only  to  raise  money, 
and  farmers  haven't  time  to  help  pass 
the  hat. 

The  commission  will  attempt  to 
raise  a  large  sum  of  money.  This 
will  be  used  to  help  counties  start 
county  demonstration  work.  The  plan 
will  probably  be  to  give  $600  to  each 
county  that  applies  for  aid,  providing 
the  people  of  the  county  raise  a  like 
sum.  That  would  make  half  enough 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  demonstrator 
for  a  year;  probably  the  government 
can  furnish  the  other  half  of  the 
necessary  amount. 

Mr.  Hildreth  explained  that  the 
money  would  have  no  strings  to  it, 
but  would  be  turned  over  to  the  au- 
thorities to  be  expended  as  they  desire. 
The  money  will  not  be  paid  to  the 
state  extension  department,  but  to 
the  local  county  associations,  so  that 
the  state  university  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  use  of  the  funds 
collected  in  this  way. 


Human  interest  item  from  the 
Aurora  Register:  "The  wild  grapes 
down  by  the  river  have  been  ripe  the 
past  week  and  a  large  number  have 
not  let  the  opportunity  slip  by  to  get 
some.  Millers',  Wikseils'  and  John 
Jones  were  down  and  picked  some 
last  week." 


Farmers  and  ranchers  along  the 
Elkhorn  river  and  its  tributaries,  and 
in  other  river  and  hay  valleys  through- 
out the  state,  are  fortunate  this  year. 
Their  crop  of  wild  hay  is  not  a  bumper 
one,  but  the  price  promises  to  soar; 
already  it  is  well  up  around  the  $10 
mark  In  some  localities. 
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The  Greatest  Ret u re  Ever  Painted 


The  picture  that  every  married  couple  paints  in  their 
minds  —  the  picture  of  a  comfortable,  well  furnished, 
home-like  home  —  the  picture  that  is  so  hard  to  make  real 
in  these  days  of  high  costs. 

Yet  the  realization  of  this  picture  is  more  certain  through  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Company  Catalogue  than  in  any  other  way. 

Here  in  this  wonderful  iooo  page  book  will  be  found  everything 
for  the  home  at  prices  astonishingly  low.  Furniture,  rugs, 
carpets,  pictures  —  everything  needed  from  the  kitchen  to  parlor. 

Many  young  couples  have,  through  the  saving  effected  by  dealing 
with  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  made  their  dreams  come  true; 
have,  in  time,  actually  brought  to  reality  this — "The  greatest  picture 
ever  painted." 

This  too  is  your  privilege  —  your  opportunity.     The  1914  Catalogue  of  Montgomery  > 
Ward  &  Company  points  the  way.     It  points  the  way  to  better  merchandise,  lower 
prices,  fair  dealings,  and  absolute  satisfaction  or  money  refunded 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below,  cut  out  and  mail  today.     The  Big 
Bargain  Book  will  be  sent  you  at  once. 


M 


lini|L 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  Dept.  E.E.  25 

Send  me  Free  a  copy  of  your  new  Catalogue.    All  I 
agree  to  do  is  look  it  over. 


Name . 
Street. 
Town . 
State. . 
R.F.D. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  GD. 

NEW  YORK,   CHICAGO,    KANSAS  CITY,   FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS,   PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Wednesday,  October  1,  1913. 
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H,  D,  LuU.  Keith  County 


September  23.— The  first  frost  of  the 
season  came  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  and  was  repeated  the  following 
morning.  A  thin  skin  of  ice  formed 
in  "favored"  spots.  All  farm  crops 
were  out  of  the  way  and  Jack  Frost 
caught  nothing  but  some  garden  truck. 

The  rainfall  fcr  the  week  was 
limited  to  a  light  shower,  as  usual, 
and  the  seeding  of  fall  grain  is  not 
progressing  very  swiftly.  This  is 
where  the  irrigation  farmer  again  has 
the  "edge"  on  the  dry  farmer.  He 
can  soak  up  his  ground  and  put  in 
his  wheat  when  he  gets  to  it  with- 
out waiting  for  rain. 

As  was  predicted  in  a  recent  note, 
the  exhibits  at  the  county  fairs,  and 
more  especially  those  of  corn  (this 
was  the  crop  that  was  injured  the 
worst  by  the  dry,  hot  weather)  have 
been  a  surprise.  Even  after  making 
allowances  for  the  fact  that  the  corn 
was  selected  from  the  more  favored 
spots  on  the  farms,  the  showing  is 
still  good. 

A  clover  huller  was  shipped  into 
North  Platte  recently  and  began 
operations  on  sweet  clover  seed;  that 
commodity  is  now  being  shipped  out 
by  the  carload.  The  yield  is  reported 
to  be  good  and  the  price  is  about 
$8.35  per  bushel  net,  making  a.  good 
thing  for  the  men  who  are  harvesting 
this  crop.  I  predict  that  the  rent 
will  be  higher  next  year. 


The  majority  of  the  silcs  in  this 
vicinity  are  being  filled  by  the  com 
pany  that  sold  them  and  the  filling 
process  is  just  beginning  in  this  im- 
mediate territory.    The  corn  is  rather 
dry  for  filling,  but  water  is  being 
added  to  help  pack  and  ferment  the 
silage.    It  seems  to  me  that  for  best 
results  only  a  few  silos  should  de 
pend  on  one  cutter;  but  more  cutters 
make  the  cost  of  machinery  greater 
and  every    farmer    knows  that  the 
money  tied  up  in  farm  machinery  is 
no  small  item. 

There  is  a  keen  demand  for  hay 
both  prairie  and  alfalfa,  and  the  bids 
become  a  little  stronger  each  week 
We  were  offered  $9.25  today  fqr  wild 
hay,  and  alfalfa  is  considerably 
higher.  When  buyers  ride  the  coun 
try  looking  for  a  certain  product,  and 
letters  of  inquiry  from  commission 
firms  and  others  come  continually,  it 
looks  well  for  the  seller.  A  year  ago 
no  one  was  looking  for  hay  and  very 
seldom  a  letter  came  from  the  com- 
mission men  asking  for  quotations. 

The  price  of  livestock,  except 
horses,  is  going  about  rigtt  for  the 
man  who  has  it  to  sell.  We  saw  a 
bunch  of  calves  sell  last  Saturday  for 
;  8  cents  a  pound,  and  the  majority  of 
them  were  heavy  calves  at  that.  A 
bunch  of  feeding  cows,  some  quite 
old,  sold  for  $5.25  per  hundredweight. 
At  a  sale  the  same  day,  pigs  and 
shoats  sold  for  nearly  15  cents  a 
pound.  Part  of  these  went  to  a  Kin- 
kaider  who,  if  he  sold  his  corn,  would 
have  to  haul  it  quite  a  distance  to 
market.  There  is  corn  enough  to  feed 
the  stuff  on  hand  and  a  large  part 
of  the  growers  seem  inclined  to  feed 
it  and  hope  for  a  good  market  when 
the  selling  time  comes. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  T.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

How  about  that  seed  corn?  Have 
you  picked  your  next  year's  supply 
and  a  little  for  your  neighbor,  in 
case  he  needs  some?  Jack  Frost  has 
,made  his  appearance  and  while  he 
has  been  quite  decent  so  far,  he  is  one 
:of  those  erratic  fellows.  One  can 
never  tell  what  he  will  do  next,  and 
seed  corn  is  going  to  briEg  a  good 
!  price  next  spring. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when 
the  packers  want  pork  or  beef  they 
begin  pounding  the  market?  Farmers 
are  prone  to  hold  out  for  the  last 
cent  as  long  as  the  market  is  on  a 
boom,  but  the  minute  it  starts  to 
drop  they  unload  at  once  and  the 
packers  buy  at  their  own  price.  If  it 
is  possible  for  farmers  to  make  the 
price  by  holding  on,  why  is  it  not 
possible  for  them  to  maintain  a  good 
market  by  marketing  their  stuff 
intelligently? 


We  had  a  little  more  rain  last 
week — just  enough  to  impede  progress 
in  putting  up  our  alfalfa  hay.  But 
we  finished  all  right,  and  put  up  one 
of  the  finest  crops  of  alfalfa  that  was 
ever  placed  in  our  barn.  In  a  few 
more  days  we  will  have  the  second 
cutting  of  bottom  hay  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  youngsters  and  I  expect  to 
celebrate  by  going  to  the  circus. 

I  haven't  been  to  a  circus  for  so 
many  years  that  I  •  have  almost  for- 
gotten how  to  conduct  myself.  How- 
ever, I  feel  certain  that  my  actions 
cannot  possibly  be  more  foolish  than 
those  of  some  of  the  cIowps,  and  am 
confident  that  I  will  not  attract  un- 
due attention.  It  is  all  right  to  go 
to  a  circus,  but  be  sure  to  take  the 
children  along.  Don't  take  them  in 
to  see  the  free  show  and  the  parade 
and  then  keep  them  waiting  while 
you  see  the  circus.  It  takes  a  pretty 
small  man  to  perpetrate  such  a  trick, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  that  type  in 
this  country;  be  sure  you  are  not  one 
of  them.  It  is  an  old  saying,  if  you 
have  seen  one  circus  you  have  seen 
all  of  them,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
truth  in  it;  but  somehow  it  seems 
there  is  nothing  that  the  average 
country  child  looks  forward  to  with 
more  pleasure  than  circus  day.  One 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  country 
life  is  lack  of  entertainment.  Do  what 
you  can  to  make  farm  life  more 
attractive  to  the  boys  and  girls. 
Loosen  up  and  take  them  to  tne 
circus;  it  will  help. 

As  the  automobiles    become  more 
numerous,    the    roads    will  become 
better.    I  believe  that  is  stating  the 
truth;  and  if  it  is,  in  five  years  from 
now  our  country  roads  will  be  verit- 
able boulevards.    No  one  appreciates 
good  roads  more  or  is  more  enthu- 
siastic over  the  good  roads  proposition 
than  the  man   that  owns  an  auto- 
mobile.   Then  why  not  elect  a  motor 
car  owner  as  road  boss?    That  idea 
is  not  original;  it  was  suggested  to 
me,  and  as  it  is  pretty  good,  I  am  re- 
suggesting  it.    The    average  farmer 
drives  over  the  road  perched  on  a 
spring  seat  with  whip  in   hand  to 
urge  his  weary  horses  on  and  is  un- 
mindful of  the  jolts  and  jars  on  their 
poor  shoulders  caused  by  the  bumps 
and  holes  in  the  road.    He  thinks  the 
roads  are  good  enough,  and  as  long 
as  he  has  that  impression  he  is  not 
going  to  concern  himself  about  mak- 
ing them  any  better.    But  how  about 
the  auto  owner?    He  has  bought  his 
machine  ostensibly  as  a  time  anni- 
hilator,  and  as  he  drives  along  he 
notes  every  bump  and  hole  in  the 
road.    He  knows  the  roads  that  were 
dragged  and  those  that  were  not.  If 
he  had  anything  to  do  about  it  he 
would  fix  them  to  a  "queen's  taste.' 
A  road  that  is  good  for  an  automobile 
is  good  for  a  wagon.    Regardless  of 
who  makes  the  roads,  what  we  need 
now  so  much  is  not  more  road  work, 
but  more  intelligent  road  building. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

As  we  are  finishing  our  grape  har- 
vest (commercially  speaking)  we 
take  a  look  occasionally  at  our  Golden 
Pocklington.  Here  and  there  a  bunch 
shows  the  ''golden."  We  have  only 
fifteen  of  these  vines,  but  for  six 
weeks  we  will  have  grapes  that  will 
be  worth  while.  They  are  just  as 
hardy  as  the  Concord,  the  greatest 
drouth  resister  that  we  grow,  and 
along  toward  Thanksgiving  they  do 
their  share  toward  producing  smiles. 

Since  the  showers  our  asters  have 
determined  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
White,  pink,  purple  and  lavender 
heads  wave  in  the  cool  breezes.  The 
geranium  bed,  nearby,  has  sent  out 
all  colors,  and  the  monthly  roses  are 
budding  again.  The  cows  and  the 
pigs  can  get  some  clover,  and  alfalfa 
looks  like  it  does  in  April.  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  just  come  home  from  some 
desert  land. 

Go  easy  now,  boys,  on  the  governor's 
seed  corn  proclamation.  We  do  not 
need  to  do  as  he  suggests,  if  we  do 
not  wish  to.  He  does  not  charge 
extra  for  his  advice,  and  if  he  is  the 
cause  of  one  farmer  in  each  county 
being  more  careful  in  the  selection 
of  seed  corn,  it  may  be  of  more  real 
value  to  Nebraska  than  a  whole  lot 
of  the  campaign  dope  they  give  us 
just  before  election.  The  seed  corn 
subject  is  worthy  of  consideration; 
we  will  not  scold  the  governor  for  his 
efforts  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  state. 

Yesterday  I  heard  of  a  man  who 
had  dug  his  potatoes  and  stored  them 
in  August.  He  now  reports  one-half 
of  them  spoiled.  Why  not?  It  may 
be  safe  to  store  a  small  quantity  of 
potatoes  at  that  time,  but  until  the 
weather  is  cool  I  have  never  found 
a  better  place  to  keep  potatoes  than 
the  ground,  where  nature  protects 
them.  We  do  not  dig  our  winter  sup- 
ply until  after  the  minimum  temper- 
ature goes  below  50.  We  pick  our 
seed  from  the  wagon  while  unloading. 

In  answer  to  the  lady  in  Washing- 
ton who  asked  about  the  price  of 
land  here,  I  will  say  that  rough  bluff 
lands,  along  the  Missouri  river  and 
well  adapted  to  fruit,  can  be  bought 
for  $50  an  acre.  Choice,  well  im- 
proved stock  and  grain  farms  are 
worth  $150  an  acre.  Small  farms 
near  good  country  towns  are  worth 
$300  or  $400  an  acre,  depending  on 
the  improvements  and  location.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  interested  in  the 
sale  of  any  farm. 


Some  time  ago  I  was  asked  why 
our  state  veterinarians  do  not  pa- 
tronize the  experiment  station  when 
they  are  on  the  market  for  hog  cholera 
serum.  This  inquirer  argues  that  we 
pay  taxes  to  equip  an  establishment 
to  produce  hog  cholera  serum  and 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  benefits 
accruing  from  it.  He  thinks  that  the 
veterinarians  should  procure  all  the 
serum  they  can  from  the  state  and 
buy  elsewhere  only  when  compelled 
to  do  so.  But  instead,  he  says,  they 
scour  the  country  for  serum,  and 
when  they  can't  get  it,  buy  from  the 
state.  Whether  his  assertions  are 
true,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but 
if  the  tsate  serum  is  as  good  as  that 
made  by  private  institutions  and  can 
be  procured  at  a  smaller  cost,  it 
would  seem  that  the  veterinarians 
would  be  working  more  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmer  if  they  bought 
their  serum  from  the  state.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  veterinai  ians  know 
their  business  and  have  good  reasons 
for  doing  as  they  do.  There  are  some 
persons,  however,  who  would  like  to 
be  enlightened  on  the  subject. 

(Perhaps  one  reason  why  veter- 
inarians do  not  always  get  their  hog 
cholera  serum  from  the  state  experi- 
ment station  is  because  they  can't. 
The  station  is  from  two  to  three  weeks 
behind  on  ita  orders  and  cannot  meet 
all  the  demands  made  for  serum. — 
Editor.) 


There  was  a  gain  of  4,907,51  S 
bushels  in  the  Nebraska  oats  crop 
in  1913  over  that  of  1912.  The  total 
yield  this  year  is  estimated  at  51,- 
S82.864  bushels. 


D.  J.  Wood's  essay  on  "Cats"  in 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  September 
17  is  worth  reading.  "D  J."  has 
surely  "been  there"  when  it  comes  to 
associating  with  cats.  His  cat  stories 
were  so  true  to  life  that  the  family 
thinks  D.  J.  has  been  studying  the 
habits  of  our  "Thomas  Jefferson."  If 
Mr.  Wood  will  come  down  home,  (he 
really  belongs  in  Nemaha  county)  I 
will  unfold  the  old  length  of  stove- 
pipe that  encircles  our  sugar  pear 
tree  and  show  him  the  marks  of 
our  "T.  J."  when  he  was  a  much 
younger  cat  than  he  is  now. 

It  may  not  interest  the  readers  of 
this  paper,  but  the  Glimpse  man  has 
a  boil  on  his  nose.  Just  now  this 
boil  is  the  most  interesting  thing  on 
the  farm.  Yesterday  I  carried  a  one- 
gallon  bottle  into  a  drug  store  and 
called  for  a  gallon  of  wood  alcohol. 
Three  lawyers  that  stood  near 
glanced  at  my  big  bottle,  then  at 
my  nose  and  then  the  rascals  giggled. 
I  would  rather  have  three  boils  in 
my  family  than  one  lawyer. 

Sometimes  I  receive  cards  from 
ladies  commenting  on  something  that 
I  have  said  in  this  column.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  rude,  but  I  cannot  help 
telling  you  my  opinion  of  the  slit 
skirt.  While  standing  on  the  street 
a  few  days  ago,  about  ten  feet  to  my 
right  stood  a  sweet-faced  young  giri 
whose  skirts  were  slit  to  the  knees. 
The  wind  was  blowing.  A  generation 
ago  any  American  mother  would  have 
followed  such  a  dressed  daughter  to 
the  front  gates,  and  on  her  knees, 
with  needle  and  thread,  would  have 
closed  those  slits  before  the  daughter 
appeared  in  public.  I  like  to  see 
pretty  dresses,  but  really  T  consider 
it  unwise  for  a  young  girl  to  pay 
the  price  of  her  modesty  by  follow- 
ing foolish  fads. 

"Brisk  northerly  wind*  with  prob- 


ably frost  tonight,"  was  the  telegram 
received  by  us  last  Saturday  morning. 
For  forty-eight  hours  the  temperature 
crept  downward,  and  Monday  morn- 
ing a  white  frost  had  gathered  on  our 
tender  plants.  Three  weeks  ago  we 
were  sweltering;  a  week  ago  we  dis- 
missed the  ice  man.  Now  v  e  are  put- 
ting up  a  stove  in  the  living  room, 
and  I  am  all  out  of  sorts  because 
the  women  folks  have  stored  my 
medium-weight  underwear  in  the 
attic,  where  it  is  impossible  for  the 
men  folks  to  find  anything. 


GET, 

:■*«•«« 
>••••« 


Square^  Deal 


■PRICES 


Before  You  Buy  Fencing 

get  Sauare  Deal  prices  on  the  simplest,, 
stronyest.  safestfence  made.  The  Square  Deall 
-„ .  LoS11  9°ut>le  Knps  the  one  piece  stay  wires  and  the! 
strandwiressotheycan'tposslbl-slip 
SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 
stays  tight  and  trim  the  year  'round.  The 
,  one-piece   stay  wires  prevent  sasginB. 
I  bagging  and  buckling.   Send  today  for 
atalog,  price  list— get  a  copy  of  Ropp's 
Jew  Lightning  Calculator— All  Free. 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Hit  Industrial  St.     Peoria,  III. 


"A  Kalamazoo 


"Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You" 


Who  Knows 
Most  About 
Furnaces? 

The  dealer  or  the  Kal- 
amazoo experts  who 
have  made  and 
sold  them  for 
years?  The  an- 
swer true,  is 
a  Kalama- 
zoo Di- 
rect-to- 
You. 


Blue 
Print 
Heating 
Plans  Free. 
Save  $25  to  $75 
We  Pay  Freight- 
You  Get  a  Year's 
Approval  Test. 

And  you  can  install  it  yourself.  Save 
all  tinner's  bills,  using  our  guarantee' 
instructions,  clear  and  full.    Or  ' 
gut  any  handy  man  to  do  the 
work.   Our  Free  Book  on  Fur- 
naces will  surprise  you  with  proof 
that  a  King  Furnace  will  heat 
your  home  from  cellar  to  garret 
with  big  saving  in  fuel  and  work. 
Terms  Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.973.  We 
make   a   full    line   of  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Gas  Stoves  and  Fur- 
naces.   We  have  three  catalogs 
—please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Man  ufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


J^T  THRESHING  TIME— 
you  work  and  sweat;  you 
rest  awhile  and  chill ;  and  trou- 
ble follows,  unless  you're  pro- 
tected by  wool  next  the  skin. 
Stephenson  Underwear  pre- 
vents such  risks.  It  retains 
even  heat,  working  or  resting. 
The  womenfolk  like  it  because 
it  stands  washing  often,  wears 
well  and  saves  heaps  of  mend- 
ing. The  genuine  bears  this 
label  and  is  guaranteed  satis- 
factory to  wearer — 


UNDERWEAR 

V    "STALEY  BRAND)'  1\ 


No.  902 — Union  Suit.  Royal 
rib,  natural  gray,  wool  spun,  win- 
ter weight,  French  collarette, 
fresh  water  pearl  buttons,  button 
holes  reinforced,  seams  reinforced 
at  ends,  cuffs  to  sleeves  and  legs 
securely  attached,  wide  flap 
crotch,  convenient  and  completely 
covering;  a  substantial,  service- 
able garment; 

price  $1.50 

Write  for  Interesting  Booklet  on  Underweat 
Stephenson  Underwear  Mills,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Product  Sold  to   Merchants  Only 
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Woman  Wants  the  Best 

Yes,  the  woman  who  works  in  the  home  wants  the  best  to  work  with, 
needs  the  best  and  is  entitled  to  the  best.  She  is  sure  to  get  the  best  in 
hardware  of  any  kind  if  she  buys  Double  Guaranteed  Quality  Hardware. 

Parker 
Alarm  Clocks 

The  Parker  will  relieve  you  of  all 
fear  of  oversleeping,  a  fear  that  may 
now  be  strong  in  you  because  you 
have  used  inferior  clocks. 

The  Parker  doesn't  get  out  of  order 
and  stop  when  you  need  it  most;  it 
keeps  good  time  and  its  clear,  loud, 
strong  voice  positively  will  rouse  you 
at  the  appointed  time.  Pleasant  to 
look  at.  Easy  winding  keys  and  easy 
turning  sets.  Light,  non-breakable 
main  springs.  Make  by  the  Parker 
Clock  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Bears  the  Double  Guarantee  Tag. 

1847  ROGERS  BROS 


The  Old  Colony" 

The  original  and  genuine  electro-silver  plate  and  the  only  brand  with 
a  guarantee  backed  by  the  actual  test  of  sixty-five  years.   You  don't  have 
to  guess  on  quality  when  you  buy  Rogers  Bros,  silver — 
you  know.    The  standard  for  three  generations. 
Bears  the  Double  Guarantee  Tag. 

Quality  Makes  You 
Forget  All  About  Price 

when  you  buy 

Double  Guaranteed 
Quality  Hardware 

It  means  the  Best  Factory  Brands,  time  tried  and 
tested.  Every  article  bears  our  three-colored  Double 
Guarantee  Tag,  which  authorizes  the  dealer  to  replace 
the  article  free  of  charge  if  for  any  reason  it  proves 
unsatisfactory.    This  Tag  is  hardware  insurance. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Opening  of  Nebraska 

National  Forest  Reserve 

More  than  five  hundred  sections  of  land,  known  as  the  Nebraska 
National  Forest  Reserve,  will  be  opened  for  homestead  entry,  in  claims  of 
640  acres  each,  under  the  new  three-year  law  requiring  only  twenty-one 
months'  time  actually  spent  on  the  claim  before  making  final  proof. 

DON'T  WASTE  TIME  AND  MONEY  by  going  out  to  the  land  now. 
Nothing  gained  by  it.  Get  information  first.  THE  ALLIANCE  HERALD 
Will  keep  you  posted  on  how  to  get  a  section  of  this  land  at  least  expense. 
It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers'  Association  and  is 
published  in  the  nearest  large  town.  The  opening  will  not  be  until  some 
time  after  October  1st,  probably  several  months.  THE  HERALD  will 
publish  the  date  as  soon  as  announced.  A  classified  list  of  claims 
according  to  desirability  and  a  map  of  the  land  as  furnished  by  the 
government  will  be  published  in  a  supplement  some  time  prior  to  the 
date  of  opening.  This  supplement  will  be  sent  to  all  subscribers  who 
pay  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription  in  advance.  One  dollar  will  be 
charged  for  the  supplement  without  subscription  to  the  paper 

DO  IT  NOW.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  Subscribe  at  once  and 
get  all  the  information  in  regard  to  the  last  large  land  opening  in 
Nebraska.        Address,    HERALD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Alliance,  Neb. 


This  Davenport 

(Just  Ilka  cut) 

at  Special  Price 


This  is  a  well  built,  handsome 
Davenport,  one  of  the  best 
made.    Length  6  ft.  6  in.  over 


$68.00  Davenport,  Art  Denim  cover,  special  849.50 
$85.00  Davenport,  Imp.  Tapestry  cover,  special  $61.50 


all;  height  of  back  32  in.;  height  of  back  from  seat,  20  in.;  depth  of 
seat,  15  in.;  width  of  arms,  8  in.  Best  tempered  steel  springs,  mahog- 
any feet.    Will  ship,  on  your  order,  at  prices  quoted  above. 

Write  to  Dept.  B  for  description  and  prices  of  any  article.  See 
our  stock  when  you  are  in  Omaha  for  Ak-Sar-Ben. 

BEATON  &  LAIER  CO.,  415.17  so.  ieth  street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Fnrnitnre,  Bugs,  Draperies  and  Wall  Paper 


AVE  HARNESS  MONEY 


S 

II  Write  today  for  big  free  catalog  of  hame9s  and  saddles 
II  direct  from  maker  at  wholesale  prices.  We  prepay  freight 
|  charges.  H.  &  M.  HARNESS  SHOP,  Dept.  106  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Substitutes  For  Corn 

By  W.  P.  SNYDER,  Superintendent  North  Platte  Sub-Station 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvre,  Publisher. 


This  year  an  unusual  situation 
confronts  the  farmer  who  has  hogs 
to  feed.  Ordinarily  a  great  many 
farmers  buy  cattle  in  the  fall  and 
put  them  in  the  feedlot;  hogs  follow 
the  cattle  and  the  feeding  operation 
is  simple.  Corn  is.  so  scarce  in  many 
parts  of  the  state  this  year  that 
farmers  are  not  buying  steers  to  feed. 
But  they  have  hogs  on  hand  and 
must  feed  them  out  in  some  way  or 
sell  them  at  a  very  low  figure.  The 
same  is  true  of  farmers  who  do  not 
ordinarily  feed  cattle,  but  have  hogs 
to  finish  for  the  market.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  feed  these  hogs  with  little 
or  no  corn,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  return  a  profit. 

Many  inquiries  bave  come  concern- 
ing the  feeding  value  of  barley  for 
hogs.  I  find  that  at  different  times 
we  have  fed  four  lots  of  hogs  where 
we  have  compared  barley  to  corn.  In 
three  of  these  tests  the  hogs  had 
alfalfa  hay  as  well  as  grain.  The 
average  of  the  results  shows  that  the 
pigs  fed  corn  gained  1.17  pounds  each 
daily,  while  the  ones  fed  barley 
gained  1.05  pounds  a  day  each.  Of 
corn  the  average  amount  required  for 
100  pounds  gain  in  ^weight  was  477 
pounds,  and  of  barley  554  pounds. 

This  ratio  shows  a  pound  of  barley 
to  be  worth  86  per  cent  as  much  as 
a  pound  of  corn  in  pig  feeding.  Corn 
at  80  cents  a  bushel  is  worth  1.43 
cents  a  pound.  On  the  basis  of  the 
above  figures  barley  would  then  be 
worth  1.23  cents  a  pound,  or  59  cents 
a  bushel;  that  is,  when  corn  is  worth 
80  cents  a  bushel,  barley  would  be 
worth  59  cents.  Really  corn  would 
excel  barley  somewhat  more  than 
these  figures  indicate,  because  the 
hogs  fed  corn  made  the  more  rapid 
gains,  and  rapidity  of  gains  is  always 
an  advantage. 

The  hogs  in  the  tests  I  have  de- 
scribed were  fed  in  the  winter-time. 
Another  test  was  made  on  alfalfa 
pasture.  One  lot  of  thirty  pigs  was 
fed  corn,  and  another  lot  of  the  same 
number  was  fed  half  corn  and  half 
barley.  Those  fed  corn  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  .85  of  a  pound; 
the  corn  and  barley  lot  averaged  .80 
of  a  pound  each.  The  lot  getting  corn 
ate  433  pounds  of  the  grain  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain,  while  the  lot  fed 
half  corn  and  half  barley  consumed 
814  pounds  of  the  mixture  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain. 

A  good  deal  of  rye  is  grown  in 
Nebraska.  It  may  be  used  success- 
fully as  a  substitute  for  corn  in  feed- 
ing hogs.  At  the  North  Platte  sub- 
station we  have  not  fed  much  rye 
experimentally,  and  do  not,  there- 
fore, have  accurate  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  its  feeding  value.  But  from 
reports  from  farmers  we  conclude 
that  rye,  when  fed  ground,  is  worth 
about  as  much  a  pound  corn  in 
feeding  hogs.  I  do  not  think  the  best 
results  can  be  secured  with  rye  when 
it  is  fed  whole,  or  even  soaked; 
grinding  is  more  satisfactory. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  wheat 
throughout  the  state,  which,  I  believe, 
may  be  profitably  used  to  feed  hogs 
and  other  livestock.  Wheat  should 
be  ground.  Soaking  the  whole  grain 
is  superior  to  feeding  it  dry,  but  it 
is  my  opinion  that  much  better  re- 
sults can  be  secured  with  all  the 
small  grains  by  grinding  them.  I  see 
no  reason  why  wheat  cannot  profit- 
ably be  fed  to  cattle  and  horses  when 
corn  costs  more  a  bushel  than  wheat. 
However,  I  cannot  now  point  to  ex- 
perimental data  showing  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  for  horses  and  cattle. 

But  a  great  number  of  experiments 
have  been  conducted  in  which  wheat 
has  been  ground  and  fed  to  hogs. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  in- 
dicate that  wheat  is  worth  10  per 
cent  more  a  pound  than  corn.  Where 
we  have  tested  wheat  against  corn 
with  alfalfa,  however,  the  wheat  has 
excelled  corn  hardly  this  much.  If 
we  credit  wheat  with  being  worth  10 
per  cent  more  than  corn,  then  wheat 
is  worth  about  94  cents  a  bushel  when 
corn  is  worth  80  cents.  That  is,  when 
corn  sells  at  80  cents,  the  farmer  can 
afford  to  feed  wheat  to  hogt  when  it 
costs  up  to  94  cents  a  bushel. 

It  seems  from  these  figures  that 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  very  much  the 
cheaper  feed  in  many  Nebraska 
localities  this  winter.  With  hogs  and 
wheat  at  present  prices  there  is  a 
nice  profit  in  fattening  hog  on  wheat. 
Alfalfa  should  be  used  as  when  feed- 
ing corn,  although  it  is  not  so  nec- 


essary as  when  corn  constitutes  the 
entire  grain  ration.  In  feeding  wheat 
and  bartey  I  would  recommend  that 
they  be  ground,  and  that  the  meal 
be  soaked  from  one  feeding  time 
until  the  next. 

Every  farmer  recognizes  the  value 
of  shorts  and  other  mill  products  in 
feeding.  The  highly  protein  feeds, 
like  oil  meal  and  tankage,  are  not  so 
necessary  when  corn  is  not  being  fed 
exclusively.  The  price  of  shorts  has 
already  advanced  from  $1.25  a  hun- 
dredweight to  $1.45  a  hundredweight 
m  some  localities  since  the  failure  of 
the  corn  crop,  although  the  price  of 
wheat  has  not  advanced  correspond- 
ingly. The  chief  objection  to  the  use 
of  any  mill  product  as  a  large  factor 
in  feeding  is  the  limited  supply  and 
the  consequent  advance  in  price 
when  farmers  use  it  extensively. 

Where  the  greatest  care  will  be 
required  to  get  through  the  winter 
without  loss  will  be  with  the  brood 
sows.  The  sows  may  be  wintered 
with  very  little  grain,  however,  if 
alfalfa  hay  is  abundant.  Indeed,  old 
sows  may  be  wintered  without  any 
grain  at  all,  although  better  results 
are  likely  to  follow  the  feeding  of 
some  grain. 

Although  the  cost  of  wintering  a 
bunch  of  brood  sows  this  year  may 
seem  high,  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake 
for  farmers  to  cut  down  their  breed- 
ing herds  very  much.  Brood  sows 
cannot  be  purchased  next  spring  at 
reasonable  figures,  and  without  hogs 
the  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
an  average  season. 


Absolute  Security 


WE  PAY 


6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE    FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  ft  Loan  Association 

1307  N  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


BELLEVILLE 
SHOCK  MOVER 


Will  load,  haul  and  reset  from  one  to  six  corn 
shocks,  weighing  from  1,600  to  2,400  pounds 
to  the  load;  will  take  two  minutes'  time  per 
shock.  Guaranteed  to  load  any  shock  or  pile 
of  corn  fodder  no  matter  in  what  shape  it  Is, 
whether  standing  or  flat  on  the  ground.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 
Write  for  particulars.   Costs  little.   Saves  a  lot. 

BELLEVILLE   SHOCKMOVER  CO. 
Dept.P  Belleville,  Illinois 


No  Country 


Is  better  than  the  one  la  which  700 
live.  Some  parts  of  it  may  not  suit 
yon,  but  there  are  many  places  along 
the  Union  Pacific  System  Lines  where 
you  can  locate  and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  teU  me  what  kind 
of  land  you  want — Irrigated,  sub-irri- 
gated or  dry  farming,  for  general 
farming,  stockraislng,  fruit  raising, 
etc. — In  the  climate  that  best  suits.  I 
will  send  yon  the  information  that 
will  help  yon  locate  in  the  place  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

B.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization    and    Industrial  Agent 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Room   1167,   Union   Pacific  Building 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Direct  from  factory  to  farmer) 
Save  40c  a  gallon,  middleman's 
profit.  Graphite  barn  paint, 

60  Cents  per  Gal. 

Won't  turn  white  under  snow  01  rain.  Pure  linseed 
oil  and  everlasting  graphite.  5-year  guarantee, 
rnrr  4-ln.  paint  brush  with  every  (.gallon 
a  IHjI-i  order.  Statecolorwantedorsendnftrae 
forfree  colorcard.   Writotort»-p  Address, 
Inter-Ocean  Paint  IWg  Co.,   l221W.9lh  Kansas  City,  Ho. 
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G.  Q,  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Making  Apple  Cider 

Select  good,  firm  apples,  ripe  enough 
to  eat,  and  pay  attention  to  cleanliness 
in  harvesting.  Grind  the  apples  in 
a  cider  mill  and  press  out  the  juice. 
Allow  it  to  filter  through  finely- 
chopped  and  well-washed  rye  straw 
as  it  comes  from  the  mill.  Beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  juice  for  each  gallon 
of  cider.  If  not  sweet  enough,  add 
sugar  to  taste.  Heat  to  175  degrees, 
allow  it  to  stand  for  two  hours  and 
siphon  off  the  clear  liquid  into 
bottles.  Place  the  bottles  on  a  false 
bottom  in  a  boiler  with  cold  water. 
Allow  the  water  to  boil  and  then  seal 
the  bottles  air-tight.  Remove  the 
boiler  from  the  fire  and  allow  the 
bottles  to  remain  in  the  bath  until 
cool;  then  place  them  in  a  cool  place 
that  is  dark  and  dry. 

For  hard  cider,  allow  the  juice  to 
run  from  the  press  directly  into  bar- 
rels, which  should  be  bunged  up  and 
put  in  a  cool  place  where  fermentation 
is  allowed  to  go  on.  If  there  is  not 
enough  sugar  in  the  apple  juice,  it 
may  be  added  as  desired,  depending 
upon  the  variety  of  apples.  As  soon 
as  the  first  vigorous  fermentation  is 
over,  bottle  up  the  clear  liquid  and 
leave  the  neck  of  the  bottle  empty. 
Cork  air-tight  and  allow  secondary 
fermentation  to  take  place  in  the 
bottles.  To  make  sparkling  cider,  put 
some  rock-candy  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bottles  at  time  of  filling  and  proceed 
as  above.  Keep  in  a  fairly  cool,  dark 
place. 


Results  of  Apple  Spraying 

In  a  spraying  test  conducted  by  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  this 
summer,  Duchess  apples  sprayed  four 
times  yielded  71.4  per  cent  of  sound 
fruit,  4.27  per  cent  injured  by  insects, 
and  none  injured  by  fungous  diseases, 
and  2  per  cent  injured  by  birds;  22.32 
per  cent  was  burned  by  the  sprays, 
but  97  per  cent  of  this  fruit  was  sale- 
able as  No.  2  apples.  The  exceed- 
ingly hot,  dry  weather  caused  the 
burning.  The  trees  that  were  not 
sprayed  produced  1.5  per  cent  of 
sound  fruit,  90  per  cent  injured  by 
insects,  22.5  per  cent  injured  by 
fungous  diseases  and  2  per  cent  in- 
jured by  birds.  These  figures  total 
more  than  100  per  cent,  but  some  of 
the  apples  were  injured  by  both  in- 
sects and  fungous  diseases. 

The  first  spray  consisted  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  plus  arsenate  of  lead 
in  the  following  proportions:  Four 
pounds  of  lime,  six  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  (bluestone),  two  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  and  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  Lime-sulphur  plus  arsenate 
of  lead  was  used  for  the  second  spray. 
One  and  one-half  pounds  of  lime- 
sulphur,  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  were 
the  proportions  used. 

The  third  spray  was  the  same  as 


A  PROGRESSIVE  COMPANY 

For  over  seven  years  The  Midwest 
Life,  through  its  home  office  and  its 
agents,  has  served  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska. During  tbis  entire  period  its 
guiding  principles  have  been  fair 
treatment  of  its  policyholders  and  the 
public.  It  has  been  a  progressive 
company  in  the  truest  sense.  It  has 
never  adopted  alluring  and  deceptive 
schemes  to  sell  its  policies;  but  it 
has  always  been  alert  to  adapt  its 
policies  and  practices  to  the  best 
there  was  in  modern  lite  insurance. 
This  is  illustrated  from  the  fact  that 
it  had  anticipated  the  requirements 
of  the  new  insurance  code.  What  the 
law  now  requires,  this  company  here- 
tofore has  voluntarily  given.  Take 
your  next  policy  in 

THE  MIDWEST  LIFE 

N.  Z.  Snell,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  STOCK  COMPANY 

Selling    Non-Participating    Life  In- 
surance Only 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Lincoln 


the  second,  except  that  one  pound  of 
lime-sulphur  was  used  instead  of  one 
and  one-half  pounds.  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  arsenate  of  lead  were  used 
for  the  fourth  spray  with  the  same 
proportions  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
water  that  were  used  in  the  first 
spray.  But  three  pounds  of  lime  and 
four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  were 
used  in  the  fourth  spray  as  compared 
with  four  and  six  pounds  respectively 
in  the  first  spray.  The  sprays  were  all 
applied  under  300  pounds  of  pressure. 


Locust  Borers 

The  black  locust  has  practically 
been  eliminated  from  the  list  of  trees 
for  planting  in  Nebraska  because  of 
the  attacks  of  borers.  This  tree  does 
especially  well  in  western  Nebraska, 
and  it  was  hoped  for  several  years 
that  the  borers  would  not  bother 
there;  but  at  the  North  Platte  sub- 
station borers  have  already  appeared. 
The  borers  not  only  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  trees  while  they 
are  standing,  but  they  injure  the 
wood  for  posts,  or  other  uses,  after 
the  trees  are  cut  down.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  studying  locust  borers  and  has 
issued  a  circular  giving  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  injury  of  the  borers  to 
the  timber  after  it  is  cut,  and  also  a 
means  of  combating  the  insects  on 
the  standing  trees.  Says  the  circular: 

"The  cutting  of  the  locust  tree  for 
all  purposes,  including  thinning  oper- 
ations and  for  private  commercial  use, 
should  be  done  between  the  first  of 
October  and  the  last  of  March.  To 
destroy  the  locust  borers  before  they 
enter  the  wood,  the  removal  of  the 
bark  from  all  desirable  portions  of 
the  trunk  of  the  trees  felled  is  im- 
portant and  necessary.  Tops  and 
thinnings  should  be  burned 

"The  yellow  striped,  long  horned, 
winged  beetle  that  produces  the  de- 
vastating borer  is  found  from  August 
to  October  on  trees  and  the  flowers 
of  the  goldenrod.  During  this  period, 
eggs  are  deposited  in  the  crevices  of 
the  bark  of  growing  trees  and  the 
young  borers,  after  being  hatched, 
pass  the  winter  there  and  in  the 
spring  bore  through  the  bark  to  the 
heart  of  the  tree. 

"The  injury  to  the  trees  consists 
of  wounds  in  the  bark  and  sapwood, 
which  is  sufficiently  severe  and  re- 
peated year  after  year,  result  in  a 
worthless  growth  or  the  death  of  the 
timber  affected.  The  numerous  worm 
holes  in  the  wood  also  reduce  its 
commercial  value. 

"The  presence  of  the  insects  in 
injurious  numbers  is  indicated  at  this 
season  of  the  year  by  the  frequency 
of  the  adults  on  the  goldenrod  flowers 
and  on  the  trees.  So  extensive  has 
the  damage  of  this  pest  been  in  some 
sections  of  the  eastern  states  and  the 
middle  west  that  it  is  now  considered 
unprofitable  to  grow  the  tree  for  either 
shade  or  timber.  One  important  rea- 
son for  holding  this  borer  in  check 
is  to  prevent  its  extension  into  the 
far  west  and  other  sections  which 
are  at  present  free  from  it. 

"Experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  the  grubs  may  be  killed  by  spray- 
ing the  trees  and  branches  with  a 
strong  solution  of  kerosene  emulsion. 
This  should  be  done  not  earlier  than 
November  and  not  later  than  March, 
because  this  spraying  when  the  trees 
are  in  leaf  will  destroy  the  foliage 
and  check  growth. 

"This  emulsion  may  be  prepared  as 
follows:  Take  two  gallons  of  kero- 
sent,  one-half  pound  of  whale-oil  soap 
(or  one  quart  of  soft  soap)  and  one 
gallon  of  water.  The  soap,  first  finely 
divided,  is  dissolved  in  the  water  by 
boiling  and  immediately  added  boil- 
ing hot,  away  from  the  fire,  to  the 
kerosene.  The  whole  mixture  is  then 
agitated  violently  while  hot  by  being 
pumped  back  upon  itself  with  a  force 
pump  and  direct  discharge  nozzle 
throwing  a  strong  stream,  preferably 
one-eighth  inch  in  diameter.  After 
from  three  to  five  minutes'  pumping 
the  emulsion  should  be  perfect,  and 
the  mixture  will  have  increased  from 
one-third  to  one-half  in  bulk  and  as- 
sumed the  consistency  of  cream.  Well 
made,  emulsion  will  keep  indefinitely 
and  should  be  diluted  only  as  wanted 
for  use. 

"The  use  of  whale-oil  soap,  espe- 
cially if  the  emulsion  is  to  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time,  is  strongly 
recommended,  not  only  because  the 
soap  possesses  considerable  insecti- 
cide value  itself,  but  because  the 
emulsion  made  with  it  is  more  per- 
manent, does  not  lose  its  creamy 
consistency,  and  is  always  easily 
diluted,  whereas    with  most    of  the 


other  common  soaps  the  mixture  be- 
comes cheesy  after  a  few  days  and 
needs  reheating  to  mix  with  water. 
Soft  soap  answers  very  well,  and  one 
quart  of  it  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
the  hard  soaps. 

For  use  on  locust  trees  dilute  one 
gallon  of  emulsion  with  two  gallons 
of  soft  water.  Pure  kerosene  and 
pure  petroleum  will  effectually  kill 
the  insects,  but  may  do  some  damage 
to  the  bark  of  the  trees." 
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Surpassing  Its  Own 
Amazing  Records! 

The  unquestioned  supremacy  of  Case  products  has 
again  been  demonstrated  at  Winnipeg,  where  Case 
Machinery  captured  everything  in  sight. 

This  is  the  kind  of  machinery  you  want,  the  kind 
of  machinery  that  does  the  most  work  at  the  least 
cost,  the  machinery  that  stands  unchallenged  and 
unequaled  for  every  farm  test. 

Surely  now  no  up-to-date  farmer  is  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
anything  that  fails  to  do  what  Case  will  do.    In  farm  power  Case 

products  stand  supreme. 

Steam 

Case  won  3  Gold  Medals 
in  this  class  for  110  h.  p., 
80  h.  p.  and  40  h.  p.  The 
110  h.  p.  has  won  this 
medal  four  times, sweeping 
everything  each  time  en- 
tered. The  80  is  a  three- 
time  winner  at  Winnipeg. 


The  Standard 
of  Mechanical 
Excellence  the 
World  Over 


Oil 


Gas 


The  Case  60  h.  p., 
in  winning  its  Gold 
Medal  scored  79.15 
points  on  design  and 
construction  out  of  a 
possible  100.  A  con- 
vincing testimonial  to 
those  qualities  which 
have  always  charac- 
terized Case  Machin- 
ery. 


The  Case  40  Gas  and  Oil 
Tractor  won  both  Gold 
Medals  for  Gasoline  and 
Oil  classes.  42%  more 
gasoline  and  32$,  more 
kerosene  were  required 
by  nearest  competitor. 
Case  25  won  Gold  Medal, 
scoring  36%  more  points 
than  its  rival. 


Plows 

Won  both  Gold  Medals 
and  Sweepstake  Honors 
in  large  and  small  classes. 


Our  new  automatic  Lift 
demonstrated  that  the 
one-man  outfit  is  at  last 
a  certainty.  May  we  send 
you  our  catalogs? 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

655  State  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin  (182) 


.  These  Machines 
Prevent  Food  Waste 

What  to  do  with  left-over  meats  and  other 
foods  puzzles  the  housewife.  How  to  make 
the  meats  vary  seven  days  in  the  week  is 
another  puzzler.  These  Keen  KutterMeat 
and  Food  Choppers  solve  both  problems. 

With  one  cf  these  machines  in  your 
kitchen  you  can  chop  up  all  left-over  meats, 
fish,  poultry, vegetables,  etc.,  and  serve 
them  up  in  many  appetizing  ways. 

KttH  KUffiR 

Meat  and  Food  Choppers 

cut  clean.  They  do  not  mash  or  mangle  food 
— they  cut.  They  have  very  few  parts,  are 
easily  washed  and  can  be  set  up  or  taken  apart 
in  a  few  minutes.  Don't  take  any  meat  and 
food  chopper  unless  it's  a  Keen  Kutter.  They 
are  built  right  and  bear  the  earmarks  of  quality. 
Your  money  back  from  your  dealer  if  any  Keen 
Kutter  article— cutlery  or  tools— is  not  absolutely 
satisfactory. 

'The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 
Trade  Mark  Registered.     — E.  C  SIMMONS. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY.  Inc. 

St.  Louis,   New  York,  Philadelphia., 
Toledo,      Minneapolis,      Sioux  City,  Wichita. 


Ru  nning  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.  It  will  bring  yuu  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago 
Acr motor  Co.,  2d  And  Madison  Streets,  Oakland 
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Address  ILetters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
88s  Sdltor.  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb, 

WHAT  HAVE   WE  DONE  TODAY? 

We  shall  do  so  much  in  the  years  to  come, 

But   what  have  we  done  today? 
We  shall  give  our  gold  in  a  princely  sum. 

But  what  did  we  give  today? 
We  shall  lift  the  heart  and  dry  the  tear, 
We  shall  plant  a  hope  in  the  place  of  fear, 
We  shall  speak  the  words'  of  love  and  cheer; 
But  what  did  we  speak  today? 

We  shall  be  so  kind  in  the  afterwhile, 

But   what  have   we   been  today? 
We  shall  bring  each  lonely  life  a  smile, 

But  what  have  we  brought  today? 
We  shall  give  to  truth  a  grander  birth, 
And  to  steadfast  faith  a  deeper  worth, 
We  shall  feed  the  hungering  souls  of  earth; 
But  whom  have  we  fed  today? 

We  shall  reap  such  joys  in  the  bye  and  bye. 
But  what  have  we  sown  today? 

We  shall   build  us  mansions  in   the  sky, 
But  what  have  we  built  today? 

'Tls   sweet   in   idle   dreams   to  bask, 

But   here   and   now  do  we  our  task? 

Yes,   this  is  the  thing  our  souls  must  ask, 
"What   have   we  done  today?" 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


Co -Operative  Farmers'  Clubs 

In  no  way  can  the  community, 
whether  it  be  rural  or  village,  be 
brought  together  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory manner  than  in  a  club  of  some 
sort  that  includes  an  entertainment 
program.  In  rural  communities  the 
school  house  can  easily  be  made  the 
center  of  attraction  and  it  is  strange 
that  people  are  not  making  more 
preparation  to  have  something  "going 
on"  at  the  school  house,  at  least  once 
a  month,  if  not  every  week. 

The  old  time  literary  societies 
were  a  great  boon  to  country  people, 
and  I  sometimes  wonder  why  they 
do  not  flourish  as  they  used  to.  Per- 

Yfl 1 1  Mothers  anfl  Daughters 
IUU  Can  Make  Money  by  using 

GEARHART'S  FAMILY  KNITTER 

Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  heel  and  toe,  in  30 
minutes.  Improved,  up-to-date,  with  hibbing 
Attachment  Knits  everythingin  the  home  from 
home-spun orfactory yarns.  Over 
100,000  machines  in  use.  Will  knit 
hosiery  with  heel  and  toe  proof 
against  holes.  This  new  feature 
doubles  the  wear  of  hosiery. 

Investigate  ourHome-Work, 
Money-Making  proposition. 
Yarns  furnished  at  cost. 
Write  todsry  for  catalogue 
and  samples  of  work  done 
on  the  machine,  all  FREE. 
Big  Money  for  Agents. 

GEARHART  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  84  ) 
Clearfield,  Pa. 


haps  it  is  because  they  do  not  have 
a  definite  aim  or  object.  Why  not 
organize  a  good  farmers'  club  this 
fall  and  arrange  to  have  a  literary 
program  in  addition  to  the  regular 
club  program?  No  matter  what  there 
is  going  on  in  town,  when  a  good  live 
farmers'  club  is  once  organized  and 
is  in  good  running  order,  it  is  always 
a  magnet  that  draws  young  and  old, 
if  provision  is  made  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  all.  Besides  the  enter- 
tainment, there  is  always  something 
of  a  practical  nature  that  the  young 
people  assimilate  unconsciously  while 
they  are  being  entertained. 

In  the  small  towns  that  have  not 
hitherto  thought  it  worth  while  to 
organize,  business  men  are  forming 
commercial  clubs  and  working  dili- 
gently toward  better  co-operation  for 
the  business  and  social  development 
of  their  towns  and  for  improvement 
along  all  lines.  If  country  communi- 
ties would  organize  as  well  and  effec- 
tively for  such  co-operative  effort  to 
further  their  interests  in  every  way, 
and  then  co-operate  with  the  com- 
mercial clubs  in  making  the  uplift 
mutual,  it  would  be  a  long  step  to- 
ward the  solution  of  many  of  the 
problems  that  confront  them  and 
which  can  be  solved  satisfactorily 
only  by  mutual  understanding  and 
co-operation. 

"Every  fellow  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindermost,'  may  be 
a  most  effective  rule  for  the  few  who 
have  the  greatest  foresight  and  the 
least  conscience,  but  "a  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull  and  a  pull  all  together" 
is  a  much  better  one  for  a  community 
to  work  by. 


Improving  Dark  Closets 

Perhaps  many  of  you  have  dark, 
stuffy  little  closets  or  pantries  under 
the  stairs,  just  as  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  have  in  two  houses.  Many  of  the 
older  houses  were  built  with  no  other 
closet,  and  that  was  provided  only 
because  the  space  under  the  narrow 
and,  perhaps,  steep  stairs  could  not 
be  used  in  any  other  way  It  was 
not  very  satisfactory,  except  that  it 
furnished  a  place  to  tuck  things 
away  out  of  sight  and,  incidentally, 
a  place  where  mice  could  have  a 
picnic  away  back  under  the  lowest 
stairs  where  it  was  dark  and  not 
easily  accessible. 

The  first  closet  of  that  sort  became 
such  an  abomination  to  me  that,  need- 
ing more  room  in  the  adjoining  bed- 
room, I  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
the  wall  cut  out  on  the  bedroom  side 
and  making  an  alcove  into  which  a 
child's  bed  would  fit.    In  this  case 


the  alcove  was  lathed  and  plastered, 
except  the  door  into  the  kitchen.  This 
was  boarded  up  on  the  bedroom  side 
and  fitted  with  shelves  on  the  kitchen 
side  to  hold  kitchen  supplies  and 
utensils.  It"  made  the  space  under 
the  stairs  available  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  way  than  it  was  as  a  dark 
pantry,  and  a  kitchen  cabinet  held 
the  necessary  kitchen  articles  much 
better  than  the  old  pantry  did. 

When  I  moved  into  my  present 
home  I  found  a  similar  nook  utilized 
as  a  clothes  closet,  but  it  opened  into 
the  living  room  instead  of  into  the 
bedroom,  and  was  a  very  inconvenient 
plaee.  It  had  always  been  my  inten- 
tion to  have  the  bedroom  wall  cut  out 
and  turn  this  space  into  an  alcove, 
rather  than  a  closet  proper,  but  not 
until  I  returned  from  my  six  weeks' 
journey  in  the  west  did  I  see  an 
opportunity  to  have  it  done. 

When  this  wall  had  been  cut  out 
and  finished  according  to  my  orders 
I  set  to  work  to  make  it  into  a  thing 
of  convenience,  if  not  of  beauty.  First 
I  pasted  heavy  wall  paper  over  the 
cracks  on  the  under  side  of  the  stairs 
to  exclude  any  possible  dust  from 
working  through.  Then  I  nailed 
quarter-round  under  part  of  the 
stairs  and  fitted  in  shelves  to  extend 
as  far  as  the  step  just  above,  and  so 
made  a  number  of  shelves  which 
were  quite  out  of  the  way  but  easy 
of  access.  Two  of  these  under  the 
lower  stairs  hold  shoes  and  can  be 
easily  reached  with  but  little  stoop- 
ing, even  though  the  wall  was  not 
cut  out  under  the  first  five  steps. 

On  the  edge  of  the  two  shelves, 
which  are  at  a  convenient  height, 
strips  of  quarter-round  were  nailed 
with  six-inch  strips  of  strong  mus- 
lin, doubled  between  that  and  the 
edge  of  the  shelf,  and  to  these  muslin 
strips  skirts  and  waists  may  be 
pinned  and  kept  in  the  desired  shape. 
At  the  highest  part  of  the  alcove  a 
four-inch  board  shelf  was  made  at  a 
convenient  height  for  hanging  cloth- 
ing and  the  edge  and  under  side  of  it 
is  fitted  with  hooks  for  hanging  coats. 

Hooks  on  the  edges  of  shelves  and 
stairs  at  every  convenient  place  hold 
a  large  quantity  of  clothing  without 
crowding,  and  only  those  who  have 
been  limited  in  closet  room  know  how 
to  appreciate  this  item.  The  bed- 
room windows  light  this  alcove,  even 
under  the  lowest  stairs,  and  every 
part  of  it  is  available  for  something, 
and  is  easily  kept  clean  and  in  order. 
If  you  have  such  a  dark  closet,  this 
idea  may  be  workable  for  you. 


Make  Woman's  Work  Easier 

Leah  D.  Widtsoe  in  Circular  No.  67 
of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station: 

As  a  rule  it  must  be  admitted  that 
women  on  the  farm  work  very  hard, 
and  possibly  that  more  women  are 
overworked  than  men.  This  should 
not  be  so,  for  farm  life,  if  rightly 
lived,  gives  the  best  opportunity  to 
women  for  free,  healthful  snd  joyous 
living.  It  may  not  be  true  that  in 
the  same  space  of  time  women  work 
harder  than  men,  but  "Man  works 
from  sun  to  sun,  while  woman's 
work  is  never  done."  Work  of  itself 
is  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of 
healthy  and  happy  life;  it  is  the 
greatest  blessing,  instead  of  the  great- 
est curse,  that  God  put  upon  his 
children.  But  man,  and  woman  also, 
must  have  rest  and  recreation. 

Man's  work  on  the  farm  is  intense 
while  it  lasts,  and  it  may  cover  long 
hours;  but  when  it  is  done,  it  is  done, 
and  the  man  rests  while  the  earth 
rests.  A  woman  works  incessantly 
while  the  man  does,  but  she  has  no 
period  of  rest;  for  busy  fingers  must 
use  even  the  evening  hours  in  mend- 
ing, darning  or  keeping  the  clothes 
in  good  condition.  During  the  night, 
when  the  tired  body  should  re- 
invigorate  itself  for  the  morning's 
toil  by  sound,  unbroken  slumber,  the 
woman  is  more  often  than  not  dis- 
turbed by  a  restless,  ill  or  nursing 
child.  Her  daily  tasks  include  cook- 
ing, serving,  washing  dishes,  scrub- 
bing, cleaning,  sewing,  dressmaking, 
washing,  ironing,  canning  fruit,  pre- 
serving fruit,  vegetables  and  meats, 
waiting  on  the  sick;  and  many  women 
add  to  this  list  the  feeding  of  pigs  and 
chickens  and  making  the  kitchen 
garden. 

The  man  usually  has  his  Sunday 
free;  his  mind  rests  as  weil  as  his 
body.  He  dons  his  Sunday  best  in 
the  morning  and  has  most  of  the  day 
to  visit  friends  and  talk  about  the 
weather  to  recuperate  his  strength. 
But  he  does  not  recuperate  very  much 
unless  there  is  a  fine,  hot  Sunday 
dinner  waiting  for  him  at  home. 
Meanwhile,  Sunday  is  often  the  hard- 


est day  for  the  woman,  and  the 
majority  of  the  holidays  add  heavier 
burdens  instead  of  lighter  ones. 

Besides  the  performance  of  their 
usual  daily  tasks,  many  women  have 
the  keen  joy,  as  well  as  the  great 
strain  of  bearing  and  rearing  a  family 
of  children.  This  alone  could  occupy 
most  of  a  woman's  time  if  she  did  it 
well;  but  it  must  be  done  in  addition 
to  many  pressing  tasks,  and  as  a 
result  many  children  "just  grow."  A 
large  part  of  the  men  think  it  very 
bad  policy  to  work  their  horses  or 
use  their  cows  to  the  last  day  before 
giving  birth  to  young;  but  how  many 
men  think  it  necessary  that  a  wife 
should  have  a  month's  rest  or  recrea- 
tion before  that  blessed  period  comes 
to  her  life? 

In  the  matter  of  securing  hired 
help,  man's  work  on  the  farm  is 
more  easily  done  than  woman's. 
While  at  times  it  may  be  difficult  for 
men  to  get  all  the  help  they  need, 
still  more  men  than  women  are  avail- 
able. It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to 
get  help  in  the  farm  home,  even  if  it 
can  be  afforded.  Girls  from  the  more 
thickly  settled  districts  do  not.  care 
to  go  to  the  farm — it  is  too  lonely. 
Girls  that  are  born  and  reared  on 
the  farm  usually  have  all  they  cav. 
do  to  help  mother,  or  they  prefer  to 
try  the  city.  Of  necessity,  mother  has 
to  do  all  the  work  until  the  girls 
are  big  enough  to  help. 

And  so  I  make  this  assertion  ad- 
visedly that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
a  woman's  work  is  never  done.  She 
has  very  few  real  holidays  through- 
out her  life.  That  makes  one  of  two 
things  necessary;  either  the  average 
woman  must  have  ways  and  means 
of  performing  her  work  with  as  little 
expenditure  of  energy  as  possible,  or 
she  is  going  to  wear  out  completely, 
and  the  man  will  have  to  get  a  new 
wife  as  he  gets  a  new  mowing  machine. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  is 
clear  that  woman  should  be  enabled 
to  do  her  work  in  the  easiest  possible 
way.  It  makes  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  entire  family. 


Formaldehyde  Fumigation 

A  reader  inquires  if  formaldehyde 
gas  may  be  used  to  exterminate  bed- 
bugs in  a  papered  and  painted  room. 

Formaldehyde  gas  has  been  found 
more  effective  in  such  cases  than  the 
more  commonly  used  means  of  exter- 
minating bedbugs  for  the  reason  that 
it  penetrates  into  crevices  where  they 
may  not  be  suspected  of  being.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  bedbugs  to  be  in  the 
pine  lumber  used  in  building  and  to 
keep  coming  out  on  the  walls  for 
months  after  the  house  is  built.  In 
these  cases  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  all  by  any  other  means  than 
fumigation.  Sometimes  it  takes  more 
than  one  fumigation  to  do  it,  for  even 
the  gas  fumes  may  fail  to  reach  those 
on  the  inner  timbers;  but  eventually 
they  will  all  find  their  way  out 
where  they  may  be  destroyed  by  one 
means  or  another. 


A  few  hints  to  the  little  girl  who 
is  learning  to  iron  will  make  her 
work  easier  and  herself  more  effi- 
cient. Show  her  that  after  ironing 
one  side  of  the  sleeve  her  hand 
should  be  run  through  to  loosen  the 
unironed  side  instead  of  pressing  it, 
wrinkles  and  all,  as  it  is.  If  there 
is  not  a  slender,  pointed  iron  for  that 
purpose,  show  her  that  the  smallest 
iron  is  the  one  to  use  when  ironing 
where  there  are  "gathers."  Show 
her  how  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  gathers  and  the  fronts  of  shirts 
and  waists,  etc.  Call  her  attention  to 
the  fact  that  fine  starched  clothes  and 
linen  must  be  ironed  dry  and  not  left 
slightly  damp  to  take  on  a  mussy 
appearance  as  they  dry.  Show  her 
how  to  dampen  dried  portions  of  fine 
goods  with  a  wet  cloth  before  iron- 
ing, in  order  to  have  the  garment 
uniformly  smooth  and  glossy.  If  her 
attention  is  called  to  these  little 
things  she  will  do  better  work. 


Always  wash  the  eggs  before  break- 
ing them.  The  ordinary  way  to  break 
an  egg  is  to  strike  it  against  another 
egg  or  over  the  edge  of  the  mixing 
bowl,  and  allow  the  contents  to  run 
out  over  the  side  of  the  shejl.  The 
shell  is  often  dirty,  even  if  no  visible 
dirt  appears  on  the  surface  and  it 
should  be  thoroughly  washed. 


A  sleeve  board  is  a  greav  conven- 
ience in  ironing  shirt  waists  or  wash 
dresses,  but  in  the  absence  of  one 
iron  the  sleeves  first,  then  the  waist 
and  lastly  the  skirt,  slipping  the  skirt 
over  the  ironing  board  and  keeping 
the  waist  from  twisting  as  it  is  turned. 
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PRIZE  STORY 

An  Unlucky  Rider 

Early  last  summer  mamma,  our 
neighbor  and  I  went  on  a  wild  straw- 
berry hunt.  We  picked  our  berries 
and  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  home  when  I  saw  a  strange  horse. 
I  said  to  mamma,  "Someone  must 
have  stopped  at  our  house,"  but  when 
I  got  home  I  found  that  papa  had 
traded  a  cow  for  a  horse  and  had 
given  $5  to  boot. 

The  next  day  I  put  a  saddle  on 
Gypsy  (that  was  her  name)  and  rode 
to  the  mail  box,  which  is  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house. 
There  were  no  papers  that  day  and 
she  went  fine,  but  the  next  day  I  rode 
her  bareback  for  the  mail  and  there 
were  several  papers.  She  became 
frightened  at  the  rattle  of  them  and 
ran  quite  a  ways  before  I  could  stop 
her.  I  rode  back  to  where  I  had 
dropped  the  papers,  but  she  would 
nor  let  me  get  on  with  them,  so  I 
led  her  back  to  the  house. 

The  next  day  I  put  the  saddle  on 
her  and  tried  her  again.  There  were 
more  papers  and  I  got  off  and  put 
them  in  my  satchel,  but  when  I  had 
my  foot  in  the  stirrup  she  wheeled 
and  started  to  run.  I  could  not  hold 
on  long,  so  off  I  went  and  was  knocked 
senseless  for  a  while.  Finally  I  got 
up  and  tried  to  walk,  but  my  head 
seemed  too  heavy  and  my  arm  and 
hip  hurt.  Mamma  came  to  see  where 
we  were,  and  found  Gyp  eating  grass 
on  the  hillside.  She  helped  me  home. 
The  next  day  I  went  to  look  for  my 
spectacles  and  found  them  where  Gyp 
had  thrown  me. 

I  said  to  Gyp  the  next  day,  "I'll 
master  you  yet,"  so  I  tried  her  bare- 
back again,  but  when  I  was  nearly 
to  the  house  the  papers  fluttered  and 
she  ran.  The  bit  turned  in  her  mouth 
and  I  could  not  ctop  her,  and  when 
she  turned  in  at  the  gate  she  threw 
me  head-first  on  a  lot  of  gravel.  My 
face  was  badly  skinned. 

I  wanted  to  try  her  again  when 
my  face  got  well,  but  papa  thought 
she  was  not  safe  and  he  traded  her 
for  another  pony — a  spotted  one.  She 
had  one  fault.  She  sometimes  tried 
to  turn  around  and  go  back  home, 
t  I  soon  brc%e  her  of  that.  She  is 
tter  than  Gyp,  because  we  can  drive 
her  to  a  buggy. — Merritt  Hazen,  age 
12,  Deepwater,  Mo. 


Stung  by  a  Bee 

One  Sunday  I  went  to  my  aunt's 
home.  We  were  there  alone  and  she 
was  playing  with  the  bees.  She  had 
a  stick  and  was  poking  at  them  when 
one  flew  out  after  her.  I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  porch  and  heard  her 
screaming.  She  was  jumping  around 
and  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 
She  said  that  a  bee  had  stung  her  on 
the  eye  and  for  me  to  come  and  pull 
the  stinger  out.  When  I  got  there 
she  jumped  more  than  ever  and  would 
not  let  me  pull  the  stinger  out.  Her 
eye  is  swelled  up  so  big  that  she 
cannot  see  out  of  it.- — Vera  White,  age 
12,  Fremont,  Neb. 


Fate  of  Three  Chickens 

One  day  last  spring  one  of  mamma's 
hens  hatched  three  chickens.  She 
gave  them  to  me  and  I  took  care  of 
them.  One  of  them  was  killed,  but 
I  saved  the  other  two  until  they  were 
as  big  as  quail.  Then  a  hawk  caught 
one  of  them  and  I  had  one  left.  That 
was  Jim.  I  took  him  to  the  fair  and 
got  first  premium  on  him.  Then  he 
was  drowned,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  the  three  chickens.  —  Margaret 
Myers,  age  8,  Callaway,  Neb. 


White  Rabbits 

One  time  my  papa  brought  me  a 
pair  of  rabbits  that  were  as  white 
as  snow.  I  did  not  have  a  pen  for 
them,  so  I  put  them  in  a  box.  One 
Sunday  we  built  a  little  barn  and  a 
pen  for  them.  After  a  while  one  of 
them  died  and  I  was  very  sorry.  Then 
we  sent  for  two  more  rabbits,  because 
the  one  that  was  left  was  afraid  to 
be  alone. 

When  we  put  the  others  in  he  was 
very  glad.  This  summer  we  built  a 
big  pen  and  put  them  in  it.  The 
weeds  were  very  big  in  the  new  pen, 
but  in  a  few  days  they  were  all  down. 
Sometimes  they  dig  out  of  the  pen 
and  then  we  have  quite  a  time  catch- 
ing them. 

Last  winter  an  old  gray  cat  got  in 


the  pen  and  killed  some  of  the  little 
rabbits.  We  gave  her  away,  but  in  a 
few  days  she  came  back  again.  Then 
pap  took  the  gun  out  and  shot  her. — 
Carl  Guenther,  age  12,  Bruno,  Neb. 


Valuable  Dog 

Once  we  had  a  dog  whose  name 
was  Dash.  He  was  very  wise  and 
when  he  first  met  you  in  the  morning 
he  would  lift  his  foot  and  shake 
hands.  He  would  play  games  with 
me  and  bring  the  cattle  from  the 
pasture.  He  was  also  a  good  watch 
dog,  for  he  was  very  cross  to  strangers^ 
One  day  he  did  not  know  my  brother 
and  growled  and  ran  toward  him. 
My  brother  spoke  to  him  and  then  he 
knew  him.  When  Dash  was  eleven 
years  old  he  got  sick  and  we  doctored 
him,  hoping  that  he  would  get  well, 
but  he  died.  We  were  very  sorry  to 
part  with  our  old  faithful  dog. — Ethel 
Curtis,  age  8,  Seward,  Neb. 


Profitable  Trapping 

Along  our  farm  is  a  creek  and  in 
the  fall  and  winter  months  I  spend 
the  most  of  my  time  trapping.  I  be- 
gan about  the  first  of  September  and 
have  caught  two  muskrats,  two  mink, 
six  civet  cats  and  ten  big  skunks. 
They  brought  me  about  $30. — Alvin 
W.  McCord,  age  12,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


Pet  Squirrels 

This  summer  when  I  was  plowing 
corn  I  caught  two  young  squirrels.  I 
put  them  in  the  tool  box  under  a  sack 
and  nearly  smothered  them.  Then  I 
brought  them  up  and  put  them  in  an 
old  fly  trap.  The  next  day  I  caught 
an  old  squirrel  and  put  her  in  with 
the  others.  A  week  or  so  afterward 
she  got  away  and  the  other  two  died. — 
Lynn  Whaley,  age  10,  Callaway,  Neb. 

KEEPING  WATER  OUT  OF  CELLAR 

Please  tell  me  how  to  prepare 
cement  so  that  it  will  be  water-tight. 
I  have  a  cement  cellar  which  the 
water  enters  every  spring;  as  the 
water  rises  it  comes  up  through  the 
floor.  Is  there  any  way  whereby  this 
can  be  prevented? — T.  Hoefs,  Cherry 
County. 

About  the  only  time  that  one  can 
prepare  a  cellar  so  that  water  will 
not  enter  it  is  when  the  house  is  being 
erected.  If  there  is  water  in  the  soil, 
or  if  water  is  apt  to  rise  in  the  soil, 
the  cellar  should  be  built  largely 
above  ground  and  the  earth  graded 
up  around  it. 

By  using  care  and  good  judgment 
in  erecting  the  cellar  walls,  water 
which  comes  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  can  easily  be  kept  out.  Prob- 
ably the  simplest  method  is  to  make 
the  excavation  for  the  cellar  about 
four  or  six  inches  larger  than  the 
foundation,  then  plaster  the  outside 
of  the  wall  as  it  is  being  laid  with 
a  good  coat  of  cement  mortar.  Even 
then  it  is  an  advantage  to  paint  the 
outside  of  this  plaster  with  a  coat 
of  tar  or  pitch. 

The  cavity  which  has  been  left 
should  then  be  filled  with  earth,  as 
follows:  When  the  first  rain  comes 
go  out  in  the  rain  and  shovel  in  some 
earth — not  too  much  at  once.  Then 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  timber  puddle 
the  soil  down  into  this  trench.  As 
the  lower  part  of  the  trench  becomes 
puddled  shovel  in  more  earth  and 
puddle  this  until  the  trench  is  finally 
filled.  As  soon  as  convenient  after 
the  weather  has  cleared  up,  do  the 
grading  about  the  house,  leaving  the 
surface  of  the  grade  so  that  there  is 
at  least  an  inch  of  fall  to  each  five 
feet  of  surface. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  build  a  house 
with  a  cellar  where  the  water  is  apt 
to  creep  in  from  below,  a  drain  should 
be  placed  just  along  the  outside  of 
the  foundation  and  about  a  foot  be- 
neath it.  These  drains  can  lead  into 
a  blind  well,  or,  if  possible,  lead  away 
from  the  house.  Sometimes  it  is  well 
to  have  a  drain  lead  into  a  sealed 
cistern  and  use  a  pump  to  remove 
the  water.  It  is  far  more  satisfactory 
to  pump  out  the  small  amount  of 
water  that  would  seep  into  such  a 
place  than  it  is  to  have  it  seeping  into 
the  cellar.  The  tiling  for  these  drains 
can  be  made  of  cement  and  sand,  or 
they  can  be  the  regular  clay  block 
tiling,  such  as  is  used  for  draining 
fields. 

It  is  very  hard  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  described  in  the  above  in- 
quiry. The  following  suggestions  are 
offered,  although  whether  they  will 
be  of  much  value  is  a  question,  inas- 
much as  there  is  considerable  pres- 
sure forcing  the  water  through  the 
cellar  floor.  First,  cover  the  present 
cement  floor  with  at  least  two  coats 
of  good  tar  put  on  fairly  warm.  After 


this  has  set  firmly,  put  on  about  an 
inch  of  concrete  over  the  tar  and 
surface  it. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  tar  prevents 
the  water  from  coming  through  the 
floor,  but  the  water  comes  through 
the  walls  of  the  cellar,  the  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  dig  down  along  the  outside 
of  the  walls  and  plaster  them  on  the 
outside  with  cement  mortar  of  a 
mixture  of  about  one  part  cement 
and  two  parts  sand,  then  paint  the 
outside  of  the  walls  with  tar. 

If  following  these  two  suggestions 
does  not  keep  the  water  out  of  the 
cellar,  about  the  only  thing  left  to 
do  is  to  either  dig  down  about  two 
feet  outside  of  the  walls  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  a  foot  below  the  floor,  and 
put  in  a  drain  tile  clear  around  the 
house.  Let  this  empty  into  a  well 
from  which  the  water  can  be  pumped 
or  from  which  the  water  will  seep 
away. 

Another  plan  is  to  raise  the  house 
and  the  foundation  and  build  the 
cellar  up  above  water  level,  then  put 
on  a  new  cement  floor  and  grade  up 
around  the  outside  of  the  house. 

Oftentimes  water  seeps  into  cellars 
through  the  walls  because  of  leaking 
cisterns.  In  that  case  the  simplest 
way  is  to  repair  the  cistern.  Then, 
many  times  the  water  seeps  into 
cellars  because  the  water  from  the 
eaves  is  not  carried  to  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  foundation.  Either 
build  a  trough  which  would  carry 
the  water  away  from  the  house  eight 
or  ten  feet,  or  grade  up  around  the 
house  so  that  there  is  a  good  fall 
to  carry  the  water  off. 

Never  have  any  low  places  along 
the  foundation,  or  even  pockets  or 
rat  holes.  Water  will  run  into  these 
places  and  often  seep  into  the  cellar. 
Even  if  the  water  does  not  reach  the 
cellar  itself,  it  is  very  hard  on  the 
foundation.  L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


Dorit Be  Satisfied  w/t/iOnfy 
Touching  the 


Fetzers  Flexible  Roller 


Pits  in  the  Valleys  and  fits  over  the  little 
Hills  and  knolls.    Prepares  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed  on 

every  Foot  of  ground. 

Wo  Guarantee:  Will  more  than  Pay  its  way  the 
first  year,  over  the  rigid  or  stiff  style,  in 

Better  Work  and  Repair  Expense  Saved 

It  also  has  many  advantages  between  the  corn- 
rows.  There  are  too  many  advantages  to  tell  them 
here.  Write  us  for  Descriptive  Literature  today  and 
get  ready  for  bigger  crops  next  season.  Write  for 
Free  Book  No.  115  . 

WILLIAM  FETZER  CO.,  Springfield,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Equal  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

f  in  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade  < 
Jot  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large' 
1  autospringplant— Harvey  BolsterSprings can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  | 
L  appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  t 
hauling  your  nerishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.      If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
Harvey  Spring  Co.,  835  17'h  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


VRVEY  B01STER  SPRINGS- 


DON 'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES, 

Save  $8.C0  to  $22.00  on  ' 

Hoosier  Heaters 
and  Ranges 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  when  you  can  buy 
them  at  such  low  unheard-of  Factory 
,  Prices.     Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anything  ever  produced. 
Save  enough  on  a  Binizle  stove  to  buy 
your  winter's  fuel.    Thirty  Days  Free 
Trial  in  your  own  home  before  you  buy. 
Send  postal  today  for 
large    Tree   catalog:  nnd 
prices.  HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
234  State  St.,  Marion,  Ind.  k 


SCHOOL!  AND  COLLEGE! 


BEST  FOR  YOU! 

A  practical  business  education  will  be  be«t  for  you  no  matter  what  your  calling  In 
lire  may  be.  Attend  this  thoroughly  modern  buslneis  training  echool,  where  yom 
will  receive  personal  help  in  your  studies.  Finest  school  rooms  in  the  state  in  a 
modern  fire-proof  building.  Easy  enrollment  plan  and  other  exclusive  features. 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  1.   Write  for  catalog  today.   Address  W.  M.  Bryant,  Pres. 


110  South  14th  Street, 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


The  Emblem 
of  Efficiency 


A  Business  Education 

is  a  necessity  on  the  modern  farm.  Light  work  on  the 
farm   this   fall  affords  the 

Opportunity 

For  you  to  secure  your  business  training.     This  school  Is 

accredited  by  the  National  Association  of  Accredited  Com- 
mercial Schools.  Write  for  catalog.  Tou  can  enroll  now, 
or  enter  any  time.  Our  elegant  new  home  will  be  ready 
this  fall. 

LINCOLN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Sd  Floor  Oliver  Bldg. 
UTH  *  F  8TS.  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Representative  Wanted 

I  want  someone  in  each  locality,  where  we  have  no  repre- 
sentative, to  look  after  new  and  renewal  subscription*-  for  THE 
NEBRASKA  FARMER. 

I  am  willing  to  pay  a  liberal  commission  to  anyone  doing  this 
work. 

Also  several  hundred  dollars  in  gold  will  be  distributed  among 
our  representatives  at  different  times  during  the  subscription  season. 

If  Interested  in  making  some  easy  money  during  spare  time,  fill 
out  the  blank  below  and  return 
to  me  at  once. 


S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher,  The  Nebraska  Farmer, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Sir:    I  wish  to  act  as  your  subscription  representative  for 
THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  In  this  locality.    Send  me  full  informa- 
tion. 


I  live    miles  (direction) 


from. 


Name  

R.  F.  D  Postofflce. 
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Southeast  Nebraska 
North     Fillmore     and     South    York  Co 

(Sept  26) — A  fine  rain,  amounting  to  one 
and  one-half  inches,  fell  September  23  and 
24.  Everyone  is  busy  with  the  final  prepa- 
ration of  the  ground  before  seeding.  Some 
wheat  has  been  sown.  A  large  amount  of 
corn  was  cut  up  for  feed.  There  are  a  few 
pigs  in  the  county,  but  the  crop  was  gen- 
erally light.  There  will  not  be  enough  corn 
here  to  feed  them  and  to  furnisn  horse  feed 
next  summer.  Several  cars  of  oats  have 
been  shipped  in.  Oats  sell  from  45  to  4  8 
cents  a  bushel.  Old  corn  is  75  cents  a 
bushel. — C.   L.  Strong. 

Gage  Co.  (Sept.  27) — Two  inches  of  rain 
fell  here  last  week  and  everyone  is  busy 
plowing  ground  and  sowing  wheat.  There 
is  very  little  corn  here.  Some  fields  along 
the  river  have  been  husked  and  made 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  are  only 
a  few  fields  that  will  yield  that  well.  A 
large  acreage  of  winter  wheat  will  be 
sown.  Prices:  Corn,  80c;  wheat,  7Gc;  oats, 
42c;    butterfat,    30c— W.    S.  Waxham. 

East  Hamilton  Co.  (Sept.  24)— The  drouth 
has  been  broken  in  this  vicinity.  It  began 
to  rain  last  night  and  is  still  raining. 
There  is  very  little  corn  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  farmer 
within  five  miles  of  me  that  has  raised 
enough  to  feed.  There  is  not  the  usual 
number  of  cattle  and  hogs  to  feed.  Plenty 
of  roughage  was  raised  for  horse  feed. 
Prices:  Wheat,  73c;  hogs,  S7. — William 
Thomas. 

North  Otoe  Co.  (Sept.  22)— Farmers  are 
busy  cutting  corn.  Some  are  sowing  wheat. 
The  ground  is  very  dry  in  places,  especially 
the  oats  ground.  There  will  be  a  large 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  sown  here  this 
Call;  quite  a  lot  will  be  sown  in  the  corn 
ground.  Since  the  last  rain  the  pastures 
and  alfalfa  have  greened  up.  Quite  a  lot 
of  alfalfa  is  being  cut  and  hulled  for  seed. 
The  yield  is  extra  good.  Some  that  have 
prepared  seedbeds  for  alfalfa  are  afraid  to 
sow  because  of  the  drouth.  There  has  not 
been  any  change  in  the  markets  since  last 
month,  except  for  butterfat  which  is  now  27 
cents  at  the  local  station. — L.  D.  McaKy. 

Southwest  Otoe  Co.  (Sept.  26,  Special)— 
One  of  the  best  rains  that  we  have  had 
fell  September  24.  The  wheat  that  remains 
to  be  sowed  will  go  into  the  ground  in  a 
hurry.  Pastures  are  greening  up.  We  had 
a  heavy  frost  last  night. — Charles  F.  Gross. 

Central  Saunders  Co.  (Sept.  26)— We  have 
had  one  and  three-fourths  inches  of  rain 
since  my  last  report.  This  put  the  plowed 
ground  in  fine  condition  and  farmers  are 
finishing  the  wheat  sowing.  A  large  acre- 
age will  be  sown.  The  early  sown  wheat 
Is  up  and  is  looking  well.  Corn  will  be 
ready  to  crib  after  about  ten  days  of  dry 
weather.  There  will  probably  be  plenty 
of  corn  for  feed  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
Prices:  Wheat,  75c;  corn,  67c;  hogs,  $7.50; 
butter.   25c;  eggs,   18c. — Alex  V.  Carlson. 

York  Co.  (Sept.  27,  Special) — York  county 
received  a  good  rain  on  September  24.  The 
ground  is  in  good  condition  and  everyone 
is  sowing  wheat. — George  S.  Cushman. 
Northeast  Nebraska 
West  Dodge  Co.  (Sept.  27) — Almost  one 
Inch  of  rain  fell  September  24  and  the 
long  drouth  is  broken.  This  was  the  first 
rain  of  any  consequence  since  August  10. 
A  few  farmers  are  sowing  wheat;  the  acre- 
age will  be  small  because  of  the  dry 
weather.  Quite  a  lot  of  clover  has  been 
threshed  and  stack  threshing  is  now  begin- 
ning; it  will  last  for  several  weeks.  Very 
little  corn  was  cut  for  fodder  because  the 
hay  crop  was  heavy.  A  few  farmers  have 
cut  four  crops  of  alfalfa.  The  first  hard 
frost  of  the  season  came  September  21,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  damaged  except 
some  late  corn  and  a  few  garden  plants. 
The  corn  crop  is  good  in  this  vicinity  and 
Is  well  matured.  The  potato  crop  is  light. 
Prices:  Wheat,  74c;  corn,  68c,  oats,  36c; 
butterfat,   29c;   eggs.   18c. — Albert  Emanuel. 

East  Sarpy  Co.  (Sept.  27) — About  three 
Inches  of  rain  fell  September  24  and  the 
weather  has  been  cool  and  pleasant  since 
then.  There  was  a  heavy  frost  the  next 
morning  after  the  rain  and  some  of  the  late 
corn  was  damaged.  The  ground  Is  in  fine 
thape  for  plowing  and  the  usual  acreage 
of  wheat  will  be  sown.  Considerable  will 
be  sown  in  the  cornfields.  The  fourth  crop 
of  alfalfa  hay  is  very  light.  Pastures  are 
greening  up  again.  More  sheep  will  be  fed 
In  this  vicinity  than  have  ever  been  fed. 
The  potato  crop  is  fair,  but  there  are 
not  many  apples.  Livestock  is  doing 
well. — Herman  Uhe. 

South  Central  Nebraska 
Phelps  Co.  (Sept.  27) — One-half  an  inch 
of  rain  fell  September  24  and  showers  are 
falling  tonight.  Some  farmers  have  fin- 
ished sowing  wheat;  that  which  was  sowed 
early  is  up.  There  were  killing  frosts  on 
the  mornings  of  the  25th  and  26th.  Prices: 
Wheat.  70c;  corn,  79c;  hogs.  $7.50  to  $8; 
cattle.    $6   to   $7.50. — H.   A.  Robinson. 

North  Webster  Co.  (Sept.  27) — Two  inches 
of  rain  fell  September  22  and  the  three 
months'  drouth  is  broken.  Every  farmer 
is  getting  his  ground  in  shape  for  wheat 
sowing.  There  have  been  some  very  windy 
days  in  this  month  and  some  of  the  feed 
was  blown  away.  The  potato  ciop  is  light. 
We  have  had  some  heavy  frosts  here. 
Prices:  Wheat.  70c:  oats.  50c;  potatoes,  $1; 
<_"rn.  80c;  hen*.  10c;  spring  chickens,  13c: 
nutter,  :5c;  butterfat,  28c— S.  J.  Attwood. 
South  Webster  Co.  (Sept.  21)— Light  rains 


during  the  last  two  weeks  have  helped  the 
pastures,  but  not  enough  has  fallen  to  put 
the  ground  in  shape  for  sowing  wheat.  Un- 
less more  rain  falls  soon  most  of  the  wheat 
will  be  sown  in  the  corn  ground.  All  the 
corn  fodder  has  been  cut  and  is  keeping 
well  in  the  shock.  The  apple  crop  is  very 
good  in  this  vicinity.  There  are  many 
small  apples,  but  they  have  a  good  flavor. 
Nearly  all  of  the  hogs  and  young  cattle 
have  been  shipped  out.  The  few  hogs  that 
are  left  will  be  fed  mostly  on  wheat. 
Prices:  Alfalfa  hay,  $10;  prairie  hay,  $11 
to  $12.50;  corn,  81c;  wheat,  75c;  oats,  52c; 
butterfat,  25c;  potatoes,  $1.25. — Charles  S. 
Ludlow. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Southeast  Frontier  Co.  (Sept.  24)— Good 
local  rains  fell  here  this  month.  Threshing 
is  completed.  Not  much  wheat  has  be'-n 
sown  because  the  ground  has  been  too  dry. 
There  was  a  heavy  frost  last  night.  Hogs 
and  cattle  are  high  and  in  good  demand. 
Horse  buyers  are  coming  in  to  buy  mules 
and  horses.  Good  stock  of  this  kind  brings 
high  prices.  Prices:  Eggs,  16c;  butter, 
30c;  spring  chickens,  11c;  hens,  Sc;  potatoes, 
$1.20;    butterfat,    27c — C.    S.  Frazier. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (Sept.  27)— Every  farmer 
is  busy  preparing  the  ground  for  small 
grain  crops.  There  have  been  quite  a  few 
rains  during  the  month.  Hot  weather  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  first  part  of  the 
month,  but  the  latter  part  has  been  quite 
cold.  Frost  came  the  24th.  Cattle  are  in 
good  condition.  Prices:  Corn,  60c;  wheat. 
67c;  hogs,  $7.75;  butterfat,  27c. — Will 
Kennicutt. 

North    Central  Nebraska 

Northeast  Cherry  Co.  (Sept.  26) — We  are 
having  fine  fall  weather  with  light  frosts. 
Potatoes  are  being  dug  and  are  yielding 
well  in  most  places.  Corn  is  good  in  this 
vicinity.  Much  of  it  was  cut  up.  A  great 
many  cattle  have  been  shipped  out,  but 
there  are  quite  a  number  that  will  go  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  They  are  in  fine  con- 
dition. Prices:  Hogs,  $7.60;  chickens,  11c; 
potatoes,  55c;  eggs.  20c;  butterfat,  26c  at 
home,    and    32c   shipped. — Frank    M.  Kein. 

Rock  Co.  (Sept.  22) — We  haven't  had  a 
good  rain  during  the  month.  Potato  dig- 
ging began  today,  but  it  is  very  hard  work 
because  the  soil  is  so  dry  and  hard.  More 
corn  was  cut  this  year  than  ever  before 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  hay  and  the  high 
price  of  cattle.  No  fall  seeding  can  be  done 
unless  it  rains  soon.  Prices:  Potatoes,  70c; 
butterfat.  29c  at  the  O'Neill  creamery  and 
33c   at  Omaha. — Mrs.   C.  Arter. 

Western  Nebraska 

West  Banner  Co.  (Sept.  25) — This  month 
has  given  us  a  variety  of  weather.  There 
have  been  several  killing  frosts  and  all 
vegetation  that  was  not  matured  suffered. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  moisture  and  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  for  winter 
wheat.  Many  are  sowing  wheat  now. 
Threshing  machines  can  be  seen  in  every 
direction  and  the  grain  is  yielding  well. 
Livestock  is  in  good  condition.  There  is 
plenty  of  feed  in  the  county.  Prices: 
Butter,  25c;  butterfat,  29c;  eggs,  15c. — 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Miller. 

East  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Sept.  25)— Very 
cold  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
week.  It  is  freezing  ice  every  night.  This 
is  injurious  to  the  third  crop  of  hay  that  is 
still  standing. — James  Gregg. 

Other  States 

Phillips  Co.,  Colo.  (Sept.  22) — The  weather 
has  been  quite  cool  during  the  last  week. 
All  the  silos  are  filled  and  the  corn  is  past 
danger  from  frost.  There  was  .47  of  an 
inch  of  rain  during  the  last  week.  Farmers 
are  busy  putting  up  feed  and  sowing  winter 
grain.  Some  fields  of  corn  are  good.  There 
is  plenty  of  corn  for  feed  and  some  for  the 
market.  The  quality  is  good.  Prices:  Milch 
tows.  $50  to  $75;  hogs,  $7.75. — A.  C.  Cauble. 


NEBRASKA  WEATHER 

Rainfall  for  the  week  ending  Monday 
morning.  September  29,  was  general  over 
the  state,  and  in  many  places  was  the 
heaviest  recorded  since  the  early  part  of 
the  summer.  The  rainfall  was  the  heaviest 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  The 
lightest  rain  was  recorded  at  Valentine, 
where  only  .02  of  an  inch  fell,  but  other 
sections  received  more  than  two  inches. 
There  was  a  decided  drop  in  temperature 
during  the  week.  Ice  was  frozen  in  many 
places.  The  temperature  ranged  from  7 
to  10  degrees  below  the  normal.  The  sea- 
sonal percentage  of  rainfall  from  March  4 
to  the  present  time  is  shown  in  the  fourth 
column  of  the  detailed  statement  following: 
— Temperature — 
Average  Dep. from 
Rainfall  for  week  Normal 
Lincoln     ....  2.41  54  — 7  78 

Ashland    ....  2.65  91 

Omaha    2.50  54  —8  77 

Auburn  ....  1.81  68 
Fairbury  .  .  .  2.67  — 
Fairmont  . .  .  2.00  65 
Columbus  ..  .  1.45  113 
Tekamah  ..  1.34  97 
Sioux    City..     .71  50  — 10  99 

Hartington  .62  118 
Oakdale  ...  .27  — 
Valentine  ...     .02  4  S  — 10  — 

Broken  Bow  .59  79 
Grand  Island  1.4"  87 
Hastings  .  .  .  1.78  69 
Holdrege  ...  1.16  64 
Culbertson  .  .  .51  — 
North    Platte    .16  50  — 9  100 


WORLD'S   GRAIN  PRODUCTION 

A  cablegram  dated  September  19,  1913, 
from  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rome,  Italy,  has  been  received  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
containing    the    following  information: 

Wheat. — In  the  following  named  countries 
the  total  production  is  estimated  at  3,330,- 
000,000  bushels,  which  is  4.1  per  cent  more 
than  was  produced  in  the  same  countries 
last  year:  Belgium.  Bulgaria,  Denmark, 
Spain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, United  States,  Canada,  India,  Japan, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Prussia,  England,  Wales. 
France,  Roumania,  Hungary  (excluding 
Crotia  and  Slavonia. 

Rye. — The  total  production  in  the  follow- 
ing named  countries  is  estimated  at  1,496,- 
000,000  bushels,  which  is  6.7  per  cent  less 
than  was  produced  in  the  same  countries 
last  year:  Belgium,  Bulgaria.  Denmark, 
Spain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, United  States,  Canada,  Prussia,  France. 
Roumania,  Hungary  (excluding  Croatia  and 
Slavonia). 

Barley.  ■ —  The  total  production  in  the 
wheat  countries  named  above,  minus  India 
and  France,  is  estimated  at  1,225,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  1.2  per  cent  more  than 
was  produced  in  the  same  countries  last 
year. 

Oats. — The  total  production  in  the  wheat 
rountries  named  above,  minus  India  and 
France,  is  estimated  at  3,426,000,000  bushels, 
which  is  3.9  per  cent  less  than  was  pro- 
duced in  the  same  countries  last  year. 

Corn. — The  total  production  in  the  fol- 
lowing named  countries  is  estimated  at 
2.766,000.000  bushels,  which  is  22.4  per  cent 
less  than  was  produced  in  the  same  coun- 
tries last  year:  Bulgaria,  Spain,  Italy. 
European  Russia,  Switzerland,  United 
States,  Japan,  Tunis,  Hungary  (excluding 
Croatia  and  Slavonia). 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  September  27,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total    this   week   35,863     26,733  168,933 

Total    last    week  27,912    30,829  199,843 

This   week   last   year. .36,595    22,177  167,112 


Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  receipts  of  corn-fed 
cattle  were  rather  small  for  the  week, 
which  is  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  quality  was  good,  however,  and  also 
the  demand.  As  a  result  of  those  condi- 
tions, prices  were  stronger.  The  advance 
for  the  week  was  10  to  15  cents.  Baby 
beef  was  in  the  largest  demand  and  prices 
were  quoted  up  to  $9.30.  Choice,  heavy 
beeves  found  a  ready  sale  at  strong  prices. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime   beeves  $8.90  @  9.25 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8.60@8.90 

Fair   to    good    beeves   8),25@S.50 

Common    to    fair    beeves   7.60@8.25 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   8.30@9.30 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock— The  demand  for 
these  classes  was  good  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week.  The  competition  was 
keen  between  the  local  packers  and  outside 
butchers.  The  demand  declined  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  and  prices  closed 
about  10  to  15  cents  lower  than  for  the 
preceding  week.  Veal  calves  were  in  a 
limited  supply  and  good  demand  all  week. 
Closing  quotations: 

Goo*d   to   choice   heifers  $6.75  @7. 50 

Fair  to  good  cows   5.75  @ 6.50 

Canners    and    cutters   3.50@5.50 

Veal   calves    6.25  @  9.75 

Bulls,  stags,   etc   5.25@7.00 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Good  to  choice, 
fleshy  steers  were  in  good  demand  during 
the  week,  and  found  a  ready  sale  at  slightly- 
higher  prices.  Desirable  yearlings  and 
light-weight  stuff  were  quoted  strong  all 
week,  but  toward  the  close  the  demand 
was  weak  and  prices  went  off  10  to  15 
cents.  The  trade  was  liberal  for  the 
week,  and  some  cattle  were  carried  over. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.60@8.25 

Good  to   choice  feeders   7.25  @7. 60 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.75  @  7.1 5 

Common  to  fair  feeders   6.00  @  6.75 

Stock    cows   and    heifers   5.00® 7.00 

Western  Rangers — The  supply  of  range 
cattle  for  the  week  was  the  heaviest  of  the 
season  and  the  quality  was  slightly  im- 
proved. The  competition  between  the 
dressed    beef   men    and    the    feeder  buyers 
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RATE:— Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial,  sisn  and  numeral.  Including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.   Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  It  is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  The  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  If  you  have 
any  wants,  ot  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  iusert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS   WANTED — WRITE   THE  FALLS 
City   Nursery,    Falls   City,    Neb.  (42 


HAT 


ALFALFA    HAY    AND    SEED   FOR  SALE. 
Rosenberg  Hardware  Co.,  Lexi»gton,  Neb. 


HONEY 

COMB  HONEY,  SPECIAL— DURING  SEP- 
tember  I  will  guarantee  safe  delivery  on 
comb  honey,  by  express.  If  damaged, 
have  agent  certify  on  bill.  I  make  good. 
Case  24  sections  $3.25.  Extracted:  One 
ten-pound  pail,  $1.25;  two  for  $2.25. 
Freight  or  express,  say  which.  All  prices 
f.  o.  b.  here.  Write  shipping  directions 
plainly.     Louis  Macey,  North  Platte  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 


RED  POLLED  BULLS;  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 
Victor  Farm,  Lawrence,  Neb.  (42 


SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  three  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter  A.  Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb. 


LUMBER 

BARN  BUILDERS — USE  FIR  LUMBER. 
Best  because  the  strongest.  Can  furnish 
long  timbers  and  joists.  Let  us  esti- 
mate your  bill.  Keystone  Lumber  Co., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


 REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE — FINE  IMPROVED  320  ACRE 
farm,  Valley  county.  A.  E  Charlton, 
Arcadia,  Neb.  (41 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.    40.    Lincoln,  Neb.  

FOR  SALE— 156  ACRE  RANCH  NEAR 
Roseburg,  Oregon.  All  in  cultivation. 
Good  land;  easy  water;  close  to  markets. 
Price  $75  per  acre.  Consider  trade  in 
part.    Write  L.  C.  Kendall,  York,  Neb.  (40 


160  ACRE  RELINQUISHMENT,  EXCEL- 
lent  soil,  level;  adjoining  land  held  at 
$15.  Six  miles  to  railroad  town.  Will 
sell  at  a  bargain.  Wrtte  for  special  par- 
ticulars and  price.  "  Box  74,  Stratton, 
Colo.  (40 

WE  HAVE  WILD  AND  IMPROVED  LAND 
for  sale  on  easy  terms,  in  good  farming 
and  dairy  country.  Good  rich  soil.  Just 
the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate  means. 
Harrington  &  Winsor  Land  Company, 
Foley,    Minn.     Benton   county.  (41 


A  BARGAIN,  80  ACRE  FARM,  4  MILES 
from  town  and  R.R.,  school  house  on  land, 
good  log  house,  6  acres  plowed,  all  lays 
fine,  $10  per  acre,  %  cash,  balance  time 
6%.  Have  several  other  good  farms. 
Chas.   Jenks,   owner,    Trego,  Wis. 


POULTRY 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS;  IN- 
dlan    Runner   ducks.      Peter    A.  Brehm, 

Harvard,  Neb. 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for    highest   prices   and   prompt  pay. 


WANTED — TO  BUY  SOME  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  Red  early  hatched  pullets. 
Must  be  good  ones.  I  have  some  fine 
cockerels  for  sale.  I  ship  on  approval. 
J.  A.   Dysart,   R.   1,  Union,  Neb.  (40 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN — TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct 
to  farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit. 
Every  customer  a  permanent  one.  De- 
mand constantly  increasing:.  Latest  plan. 
N.  F.  Hitchcock  Hill  Co.,  Chicago.  (40 


TYPEWRITERS 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19,  Underwood  $36, 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  .Exchange, 
1607  Faraam,  Omaha. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED — ALSO  TIMOTHY,  CLO- 
ver  or  anything  In  the  seed  line  at 
Campbell's  Seed  House,   Seward,  Neb. 


MAKE  UNCERTAINTIES  CERTAIN  ON 
improved  600  acre,  partly  irrigated,  farm. 
Includes  also  fine  hay,  cultivated  upland 
and  pasture  land.  Near  school,  rural 
route,  'phone  line  and  Benkelman.  Price 
$18  per  acre;  terms  to  suit.  Daniel  Ough, 
Benkelman,  Neb.  (40 

A  NICE  23  ACRE  BERRY  AND  POULTRY 
farm  in  Doniphan  county,  the  most  pros- 
perous county  in  Kansas.  Two  miles  from 
Troy,  the  county  seat.  On  main  road 
leading  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Everything 
goes  with  place.  Price  $55.  A  bargain. 
F.   H.   Vorse,   owner,   Troy,  Kans.  (40 


OREGON  BOOK  FREE;  SENT  ON  RE- 
quest.  Official  state  book  telling  of 
Oregon's  resources,  climate  and  agricul- 
tural opportunities  for  the  man  of  mod- 
erate means.  Questions  will  have  pains- 
taking care — we  have  nothing  to  sell. 
Room  18,  Portland  Commercial  Club, 
Portland,  Oregon.  (41 


A  SMALL  RANCH  FOR  RENT — I  OFFER 
for  rent  my  stock  and  grain  farm  of  640 
acres,  nine  miles  from  Campbell,  Ne- 
braska, 1 %  miles  to  school,  gocd  six  room 
farm  house,  stables,  crib,  granary,  good 
water  supply  and  properly  fenced.  This 
place  has  about  200  acres  under  plow  and 
40  acres  alfalfa.  About  40  acres  in  good 
hay  draws.  The  balance,  about  360  acres, 
is  excellent  pasture  land.  I  want  to  rent 
it  to  a  man  who  has  the  stock  to  handle 
it  properly.  It  will  carry  about  two 
hundred  head.  Terms:  One-third  of 
grain  crop,  one-half  of  alfalfa  in  stack. 
$500  for  the  400  acres  in  pasture  and 
grass.  Will  rent  alfalfa  by  the  acre  If 
desired.  Will  build  large  barn  on  place 
the  coming  season.  I  desire  to  hear  from 
men  who  mean  business,  no  trlflers  or 
agents.      R.  A.  Simpson,  Blue  Hill,  Neb. 


MISCEJ^ANEOTJS  

DYNAMITING     STUMPS     A  SPECIALTY. 
W.  A.  Wallace.  University.  Place.  Neb.  (4* 


Wednesday,  October  1,  1913. 
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Your  cured 
meats  may 
look  perfect 
but— 


how  about 
the 

flavor! 

Fine  flavor  and  good  salt  go 
together. 

To  be  sure  you  get  the  full,  tasty 
flavor  from  hams,  bacon  and  salt 
pork,  use  nothing  but  Worcester 
Salt. 

Its  brine  is  genuinely  salty,  and 
always  clean  and  sparkling. 

Meat  packers  who  put  out  quality 
brands  use  only  Worcester  Salt. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Worcester  Salt  is  also  the  best  for 
butter-making.  Its  fine  even  grains 
and  its  sweetness  make  it  the  perfect 
dairy  salt. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use, 
Worcester  Salt  is  put  up  in 
14  pound  muslin  bags,  and  in 
28  and  56  pound  Irish  Linen 
bags.  Good  grocers  every- 
where sell  Worcester  Salt. 
Get  a  bag. 

Write  for  booklet  "Cur- 
ing Meats  on  the  Farm." 
Sent  free  on  request. 

WORCESTER   SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High- Grade 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


f  f  J  M 


Four  Cylinder  35-H.P. 

Weber  Tractor 

In  field  trials  at  the  Fremont,  Neb.,  Tractor 
Meet,  Sept,  13th,  the  "Weber"  carried  off 
the  honors  from  39  competitors.  Its  low 
price,  compactness,  light  weight, 
durability,  lour  cylinders,  ball- 
bearings, enclosed  parts  and  inex- 
pensive power  earned  the  popular  ver- 
dict. Backed  by  Weber's  30  years  reputa- 
tion. Five  years  ahead  of  competition. 
The  most  efficient  tractor  made.  It  proved 
that  any  farmer  could 

SAVE  $1,000.00. 

The  farmer' s  best  investmen  t.  Tractor  pays 
for  itself  the  first  season.  Free  Trial.  Full 
factory  guarantee.  Write  for  i  llustrated  book. 

AMERICAN  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 
Dept.  2760  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Edwards'  Big  Offer 
on  STEEL  Shingles 


FACTORY  PRICES  frWiSHSSS 

Write  a  postal  today  for  the  ereatest  offer  ever  made  on 
the  famous  E'lwards  Steel  Shingles.  Cheaper  than  wood— 
four  times  as  durable— ten  times  easier  to  lay. 

Never  rot,  rust,  leak  r.r  burn. 

110  000  Indemnity  Bond  against  lightning  loss.  Steel 
Sbrueles  come  in  sheets  of  100  or  more.  Nail  on  sheathing 
I  or  over  old  roofs  in  double-quick  time.  Patent  Interlocking 
Device  makes  tizht  joints.  NOW  I— not  "tomorrow"—  is 
\  the  time  to  investigate. 
Sond  postal  for  Free  Book 
No.  1U367  and  Big  Offer. 
Give  size  of  roof,  if  pos- 


sible. 

{ The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co. 
10367  Lock  St. 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


was  keen  for  the  cattle  of  good  flesh. 
Prices  were  10  to  15  cents  higher  for  this 
class.  Cows  and  heifers  were  strong  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  but  liberal  receipts 
caused  the  price  to  decline  toward  the 
close.  The  trade  was  active  for  the  stockers 
and  feeders  during  the  first  part  of  the 
week,  but  the  market  closed  10  to  15  cents 
lower  than  it  was  for  the  preceding  week. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves ...  $7.90  @  8.25 
Good  to  choice  grass  beeves.  .  .  .  7.50 @ 7.90 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   7.00  @7. 50 

Poor   to   fair   grass  beeves   6.25@7.00 

Hoes 

The  market  on  packing  hogs'  was  about 
25  cents  higher  for  the  week.  The  quality 
was  excellent  for  the  last  half  of  the  week 
and  the  packing  demand  was  strong.  The 
receipts  of  shipping  hogs  were  rather  light 
for  the  week,  but  the  prices  did  not  ad- 
vance any.  On  Saturday  the  prices  ranged 
from  $7.85  to  $8.50,  while  the  following 
prices  were  paid  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week: 

Heavy      Light        Bulk  Aver. 
.$7.95-10   $7.95-35   $8.00-10  $S.0S% 


Sept.  22. 

Sept.  23. 

Sept.  24. 

Sept.  25. 

Sept.  26. 


.08  % 
8.06% 
8.O714 
8.15% 


7.95-25  7.95-45  8.00-15 
7.90-25  7.75-45  8.00-05 
7.90-15  7.50-30  8.05-10 
8.00-25  7.60-35  8.10-20 
Sheep 

The  receipts  were  much  smaller  than  for 
the  previous  week.  Feeding  lambs  and 
feeding  sheep  constituted  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  receipts.  Country  buyers  had 
no  trouble  in  securing  feeders.  The  prices 
were  slightly  higher  during  the  first  of  the 
week,  but  the  demand  fell  off  later  and 
all  the  gain  was  lost.  Trade  in  fat  stuff 
was  less  active  than  in  feeders  and  the 
prices  declined  somewhat  toward  the  close. 
Fat  lambs  were  20  to  30  cents  lower  than 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week.  Quo- 
tations on  sheep  and  lambs: 

Lambs,    good   to   choice  $6.75@7.00 

Lambs,    fair   to    good   6.50@6.75 

Lambs,    culls    5.00@6.00 

Lambs,    feeders    5.50@6.50 

Yearlings,    good    to    choice   5.50(35.65 

Yearlings,   fair  to  good   5.25@5,50 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.50@5.50 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.25  @4. 60 

Wethers,   fair  to  good   4.00@4.25 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00 @4. 35 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   4.00 @4. 15 

Ewes,  fair  to   good   3.75 @4. 00 

Ewes,   feeders    3.00@3.60 

Cull   sheep    2.00@3.00 


WAR  ON  HOG  CHOLERA 

The  government  and  experiment 
station  veterinarians  have  not  yet 
solved  the  problem  of  hog  cholera 
control.  Anti-cholera  seium  has 
given  very  favorable  results  where 
it  has  been  used,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  applied  systematically  to  erad- 
icate the  disease.  Until  methods  of 
control  are  worked  out,  farmers  are 
urged  to  take  all  possible  precautions 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  cholera.  In 
the  "Agricultural  Outlook"  bulletin 
from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  September  11,  Dr. 
Marion  Dorset,  one  of  the  discoverers 
of  the  anti-cholera  serum,  presents  a 
review  of  the  situation  and  gives  a 
few  simple  rules  to  hold  cholera  in 
check.    We  quote: 

"Hog  cholera  has  existed  in  the 
United  States  for  seventy-five  years, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  each  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years  farmers 
have  lost  millions  of  hogs  from  the 
disease.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  year  1912  approximately  $60,000,- 
000  worth  of  hogs  died  of  hog  cholera. 

"The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  engaged  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  in  endeavoring  to  discover 
some  method  of  preventing  or  curing 
hog  cholera.  As  is  now  quite  gen- 
erally known,  these  experiments  of 
the  department  finally  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  serum  that  will  pre- 
vent the  disease  when  properly  pre- 
pared and  administered.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  all 
of  the  states,  and  as  a  result  about 
thirty  different  states  are  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  anti-cholera  serum 
to  farmers.  • 

"This  work  has  undoubtedly  re- 
sulted in  a  great  saving  to  individual 
farmers,  but  it  has  not  resulted  in 
the  eradication  or  noticeable  diminu- 
tion of  the  disease  in  the  country  as 
a  whole.  The  department  of  agri- 
culture believes  that,  with  serum  to 
use  as  a  basis,  a  country-wide  cam- 
paign looking  to  the  elimination  or 
control  of  hog  cholera  should  be 
undertaken.  Congress  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  such  work  by  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000,  which  be- 
came available  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
This  appropriation  authorizes  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  to  demon- 
strate the  best  methods  of  controlling 
hog  chol.era  and  the  work  thus  au- 
thorized has  already  begun,  although, 
owing  to  the  small  amount  of  money 
available,  it  is  necessarily  restricted 
to  a  few  localities. 

"The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  believes  that  success  in 
any  attempt  to  eradicate  hog  cholera 
will  depend  upon  the  establishment 
of  efficient  organizations  by  the  state 
and  federal  governments,  which  will 
work  together.    They  must,  however, 


have  the  full  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  the  farmers.  With  the  or- 
ganizations perfected,  the  idea  is  that 
when  hog  cholera  breaks  out  on  one 
farm  it  will  be  the  duty  of  those 
organizations  then  and  there  to  re- 
strict the  disease  to  the  one  farm 
where  it  already  exists  by  instituting 
suitable  measures  of  quarantine,  and 
also  by  the  administration  of  the 
protective  serum  to  the  droves  on 
adjoining  farms.  As  already  indi 
cated,  the  department  is  now  testing 
out  in  a  few  counties  this  method  of 
combating  hog  cholera. 

"In  the  meantime,  while  the  nec 
essary  information  preliminary  to  a 
general  campaign  against  hog  cholera 
is  being  secured,  farmers  can  do 
much  to  protect  themselves  and  help 
to  restrict  the  disease  by  a  careful 
observation  of  a  few  simple  rules 
such  as  the  following: 

"1.  Do  not  locate  hog  lots  near  a 
public  highway,  a  railroad  or  a 
stream.  The  germs  of  hog  cholera 
may  be  carried  along  any  one  of 
these  avenues. 

"2.  Do  not  allow  strangers  or 
neighbors  to  enter  your  hog  lots,  and 
do  not  go  into  your  neighbors'  lots. 
The  germs  of  hog  cholera  may  be 
readily  carried  in  a  small  amount 
of  dirt  on  the'  shoes. 

"3.  Do  not  put  new  stock,  either 
hogs  or  cattle,  in  lots  with  the  herd 
already  on  the  farm.  Newly  pur 
chased  hogs  should  be  put  in  sepa- 
rate enclosures  well  separated  from 
the  herd  on  the  farm,  and  kept  under 
observation  for  three  weeks;  because 
practically  all  stock  cars,  unloading 
chutes  and  pens  are  infected  with 
hog  cholera,  and  hogs  shipped  by 
rail  are,  therefore,  apt  to  contract 
hog  cholera. 

"4.  Hogs  sent  to  fairs  should  be 
quarantined  for  at  least  three  weeks 
after  they  return  to  the  farm. 

"5.  If  hog  cholera  breaks  out  on 
a  farm,  separate  the  sick  from  the 
apparently  healthy  animals,  and  burn 
all  carcasses  of  dead  animals  on  the 
day  of  their  death.  Do  not  leave  them 
unburned,  for  this  endangers  all  other 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  Dogs, 
crows  or  buzzards  may  carry  particles 
of  flesh  from  dead  hogs  and  thus 
carry  the  disease. 

"6.  If,  after  the  observance  of  all 
possible  precautions,  hog  cholera  ap- 
pears on  your  farm,  notify  the  state 
veterinarian,  or  state  agricultural 
college,  and  secure  serum  for  the 
treatment  of  those  not  affected.  The 
early  application  of  serum  is  essential. 

"The  department  of  agriculture 
does  not  distribute  this  hog  cholera 
serum  direct  to  farmers.  The  de- 
partment produces  only  such  serum 
as  is  required  in  its  own  experimental 
work.  Farmers,  therefore,  should 
appeal  to  their  own  state  officials." 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

7 — F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 
9 — M.O.Froistad.  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

13 —  M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  "Valley,  la. 

14 —  Frank   Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 

14 —  Will  Moderow,  Beemer,  Neb. 

16 —  Theo.   Foss,   Sterling,  Neb. 

17 —  Fred   Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  la. 
20 — Henry   Stuthman,   Pilger,  Neb. 
27 — J.    P.    Peterson,    Herman,  Neb. 

30 —  J.  J.  Kane,  Wlsner,  Neb. 

31 —  Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal,  Neb. 
5 — J.  R.  Blackburn,  Ord,  Neb. 

7 —  Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 

8 —  Herman   Toelle,   West   Point,  Neb. 

11 —  V.   E.   Perry,   Mynard,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 

4 —  Frank  Rainier,  Harlan,  la. 

17 —  I.  N.  Minnick  and  Mr.  Nansel.  Sale 
at  Kiel  barn,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

18 —  G.  B.  VanKleeck,  Central  City,  Neb. 
18 — Iver  S.  Johnson,   Stanton,  Neb. 

18 — Joshua  Morgan,   Hardy,  Neb. 
20 — Wm.   Ferguson,    Scribner,  Neb. 
23 — W.  J.  Crow,  Webb,  Iowa. 

27 —  C.   C.   Ellis,   ^ellwood.  Neb. 

28 —  O.   J.   McCullough,   Clarks,  Neb. 

29 —  Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 

5 —  H.   O.  Williamson,   Herman,  Neb. 

12 —  Mrs.  Aug.  Gorder  &  Son,  Platts- 
mouth,  Neb. 

13 —  Harry  Dodds,  Florence,  Neb. 
Polled  Durham*  and  Shorthorns 

15 —  Walker  Bros,  and  L.  B.  Branson, 
Ord,  Neb.     Sale  held  at  Ord,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
B.   Branson,    Ord,  Neb. 

Herefords 
F.   Hager,  Avoca,  Iowa. 
S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantie,  la. 

Hampshire* 
P.    Paulsen,    Nora,    Neb.  Sale 
at  Fremont,  Neb. 
4— H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  Iowa.  Sale 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Angus 

1  and  2 — Escher  &  Son  and  Escher  & 
Ryan,  Botna,  la.  Sale  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires 

23- — Henry  Beck,   Litchfield,   Neb.  Sale 

at  Loup  City,  Neb. 

Jacks  and  Jennets 
23 — Henry  Beck,   Litchfield,   Neb.  Sale 

at  Loup  City,  Neb. 
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Keep  a 

Kodak 
Record 


Preserve  for  future  reference  an  indis- 
putable record  of  your  crops,  your  growing 
stock,  the  condition  of  buildings  and  fences 
and  roads— by  means  of  photographs. 

Make  sales  of  your  stock  by  means  of  pho- 
tographs ;  bring  home  i  deas  from  other  peo- 
ple's farms  by  means  of  photography. 

You  can  make  good  pictures  by  the  Kodak 
system.  It's  all  very  simple — and  less  ex- 
pensive than  you  think. 

Catalog  free  ct  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 


412  State  Street, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  you  buy  Lee's  Hog  Remedy 

you  get  a  carefully  prepared  mixture 
of  the  two  best  medicines  ever  offered 
to  hog-gro-wers— Lee's  "Worm  Pow- 
der and  Government  Hog  Remedy. 
One  kills  the  worms,  the  other  cures 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels;  combined,  they  cure  where 
other  remedies  fail.  Only  $2.00  Bar 
25-lb.  pail;  $6.00  per  lOO-lb.  box. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Ar  eTbu  Fattening 
Lice  or  Hogs? 


Neglect  of  pens,  runs  and  troughs^ 

makes  hog  lice — and  disease— a 


probability. 

The  teederwho  thinks  unwholesome  con- 
ditions harmless  is,  therefore,  throwing  away 
good  money.  The  one  sure  oad  to  profit 
in  hog  raising  is  by  way  of  cleanliness  and 
sanitation  through  use  of 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant 

It  destroys  lice,  the  cholera  germ,  in  fact,  all 
germs  of  infectious  diseases,  when  sprinkied 
about  the  premises.  Powerlul,  harmless, 
easily  applied.  Make  a  solution,  one  gallon 
of  dip  to  70  or  100  gallons  of  waler.  Spray 
with  this  thoroughly.  Prepare  a  plank-sided 
wallow  and  let  the  hogs  roll  in  the  dip  solu- 
tion. This  treatment  will  end  lice  and,  in 
addition,  render  hogs  immune  to  cholera 
and  other  infectious  diseases. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  meets  the  Government  re- 
quirement for  sheep  scab.  Best  thing  known 
for  sheep  ticks  and  for  spraying  horses  and 
cattle.  Also  a  valuable  agent  for  disinfecting 
sewers,  sinks,  drains  and  outbuildings. 
Write  for  a  free  dip  booklet. 

DR.  BESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


I  Ask  Only  $122 


■UN 

MANSON  ', 
CAMPBELL  „ 


bend  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.    Then  ask  for  the  siz< 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I'l. 
Bhip  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre-" 
paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for> 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where  1 
you  live.    Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.   If  , 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914.  | 

CHATHAM  Grain  m  Grader 


Handles  all  grain 
grass  seeds;  take; 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grail 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over300.- 
000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied!  Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc.,  AddresB 
nearest  office,  Dept.  4fc. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis^ 


Cleaner 
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Don't  Waste 
Your  Spare  Hours 
This  Winter! 

When  the  fall  work  is  out 

of  the  way  

Will  ycu  idle  away  the 
hours,  or  will  you  do  some 
useful  work? 

Will  you  waste  your  time, 
or  will  you  DO  something 
that  will  bring  a  profit  to 
yourself,  your  family,  and 
your  neighbors? 
Then  listen: 

We  will  pay  you  hand- 
somely for  all  the  time  you 
will  spend,  this  fall  and 
winter,  in  helping  your  neigh- 
bors become  better  farmers 
and  better  citizens. 

We  offer  spot  cash  payment 
for  all  the  time  you  will  em- 
ploy in  the  easy  and  pleasant 
task  of  looking  after  our  new 
and  renewal  subscriptions  in 
your  locality.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  we  will  award 
special  prizes  in  addition  to 
the  cash  payments. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper 

wants  10,000  new  readers. 
We  are  going  to  get  them. 
To  make  it  easy  for  our 
friends  to  send  in  their  order, 
we  want  a  representative  in 
every  community  in  Nebraska. 

We  want  the  biggest  and 
livest,  real  farmer  of  every 
community  to  be  our  direct 
representative.  He  must  be 
a  farmer  who  stands  well 
in  his  community;  whose 
opinion  is  valued  by  his 
neighbors;  who  is  really  and 
truly  capable  of  efficiently 
representing  "Nebraska's  Real 
Farm  Paper." 

To  such  a  man  we  will 
make  a  proposition  that  will 
be  attractive  to  him: 

(a)  Because  his  own  personal 
gain — the  cash  remuneration — is 
worth  while; 

(b)  Because  being  representa- 
tive of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
(which  fact  we,  the  publishers, 
will  make  known  in  his  com- 
munity) will  increase  his  already 
high  standing  in  that  community: 

(c)  Because  he  will  be  helping 
to  success  one  of  the  worthiest 
farm  papers   in   the  country; 

(d)  Because  he  can  do  some- 
thing worth  while  to  help  his 
neighbors ; 

(e)  Because  his  success  depends 
on  his  personality  to  a  greater 
extent  than  on  the  amount  of 
time  he  can  spare. 

Write  Today 

The  work  is  both  pleasant 
and  profitable  and  requires 
only  just  so  much  of  your 
time  as  you  can  easily  spare. 

Write  us  today  for  particu- 
lars, stating  how  far  from 
postoffice,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion, you  live.  Address: 

Circulation  Department 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper 
LINCOLN 


QiMettomj  Midi  CtontrtbuHona  Welcomed 


Cow  Population 

A  well  managed  co-operative  cream 
ery  when  properly  supported  pays  a 
higher  price  for  butterfat  than  the 
centralized  creameries  can  afford  to 
pay.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
conclusively  in  those  sections  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  where  co- 
operative creameries  are  numerous. 
Even  here  in  Nebraska,  where  con 
ditions  for  co-operative  creameries 
are  not  so  favorable,  the  ones  that 
are  organized  and  operated  on  a 
strictly  co-operative  plan  pay  from 
2  to  4  cents  a  pound  more  for  butter 
fat  than  the  centralized  creameries 
pay  in  the  state  at  large. 

The  prices  paid  to  farmers  for 
butterfat  by  co-operative  creameries 
in  the  states  we  have  named  are  fre 
quently  compared  to  centralizer  prices 
to  persuade  farmers  to  organize  local 
creameries.  That  is  legitimate  enough 
if  all  the  factors  essential  to  the 
success  of  local  creameries  are  taken 
into  consideration.  But  we  must  avoid 
the  easy  conclusion  that  a  co-opera- 
tive creamery  will  succeed  in  any 
community  in  Nebraska  as  well  as 
co-operative  creameries  succeed  in 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  unless  the 
conditions  und-r  which  it  is  operated 
are  similar.  One  great  difference  be- 
tween Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  is  the 
difference  in  density  of  the  cow  popu- 
lation of  the  two  states. 

Men  who  have  given  the  subject 
of  co-operative  creameries  a  great 
deal  of  study  say  that  a  local  cream- 
ery should  not  be  built  until  it  is 
assured  of  the  product  of  from  500 
to  600  cows  within  a  radius  of  easy 
access  to  the  plant.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  should  be  only  that 
number  of  cows  in  the  territory,  but 
that  after  milk,  cream  and  butter 
have  been  taken  out  for  home  use  by 
all  the  farmers,  there  shall  still  be 
left  product  equivalent  to  that  from 
500  or  600  cows. 

Since  every  farm  family  uses  the 
milk  of  one  or  two  cows,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  total  number  of  cows 
in  the  territory  tributary  to  a  local 
creamery  should  be  considerably 
higher  than  500  to  600.  It  must  be 
much  greater  if  any  considerable 
number  of  farmers  sell  their  cream  to 
outside  buyers.  In  short,  the  product 
of  from  500  to  600  cows  should  be 
guaranteed  before  a  local  creamery 
is  built.  This  is  the  first  requisite 
to  success. 

In  the  dairy  sections  of  Wisconsin 
and  other  dairy  states  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  find  cows  enough  in  a  very 
small  territory  to  supply  product 
sufficient  to  make  a  co-operative 
creamery  practicable.  In  Nebraska 
the  dairy  cow  population  is  more 
sparse,  and  in  a  great  many  com- 
munities it  is  not  possible  to  find 
enough  cows  to  make  a  local  cream- 
ery successful.  That  is  why  we 
should  always  be  careful  in  pointing 
to  the  co-operative  cre-amery  develop- 
ment of  Wisconsin  as  a  thing  possible 
for  Nebraska  immediately  to  attain. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Bassett,  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Dairymen's  Association,  in 
his  latest  annual  report,  shows  that 
in  Nebraska  the  average  number  of 
dairy  cows  to  the  square  mile  in  1910 
was  eight;  in  Wisconsin  in  the  same 
year  it  was  twenty-six.  The  number 
of  counties  in  Nebraska  having  less 
than  five  dairy  cows  to  the  square 
mile  in  1910  was  twenty-eight;  having 
five  and  less  than  ten,  nine;  having 
ten  and  less  than  fifteen,  twenty-nine; 
having  fifteen  and  less  than  twenty, 
twenty-three.  One  county  (Lancaster) 
had  twenty-four  dairy  cows  to  the 
square  mile  that  year;  one  county 
(Washington)  had  twenty-four;  and 
one  county  (Douglas)  had  thirty. 

Compare  with  the  above  the  figures 
for  Wisconsin.  In  Wisconsin  in  1910 
only  sixteen  counties  had  fewer  than 
ten  dairy  cows  to  the  square  mile; 
of  counties  having  ten  and  less  than 
twenty,  there  were  five;  twenty  and 
less  than  thirty,  fourteen;  thirty  and 
less  than  forty,  nine;  forty  and  less 
than  fifty,  eight;  fifty  and  less  than 
sixty,  nine;  sixty  and  less  than 
seventy;  six;  seventy  and  less  than 
eighty,  three;  and  one  county  had  a 
dairy  cow  population  of  eighty-eight 
to  the  square  mile. 

This  illustrates  clearly  what  we 
have  already  said,  namely,  that  con- 
ditions are  more  favorable  to  the 
organization  of  local  creameries  in 
Wisconsin  than  in  Nebraska ;  because 


it  is  so  much  easier  there  to  find 
communities  in  which  the  product  of 
500  to  600  cows  may  be  secured  for 
a  creamery.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  matter  of  the  number  of  cows 
necessary  to  support  a  local  creamery 
has  not  received  the  attention  it 
should  in  Nebraska  communities 
where  local  creameries  have  been 
established.  As  a  consequence  some 
of  the  local  creameries  are  struggling 
along  under  the  handicap  of  an  in- 
adequate volume  of  business. 

The  Nebraska  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion took  a  dairy  cow  census  last 
spring  in  a  locality  where  a  creamery 
was  promoted  in  1912.  A  territory  of 
seventy-two  square  miles,  lying  about 
the  town  in  which  the  creamery  was 
built,  was  covered  by  the  census.  In 
that  area  were  247  farms,  and  the 
number  of  cows  milked  was  866. 

That  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  cows  to  support  a  cream- 
ery, but  the  distribution  shows  why 
it  was  not.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the 
farms  had  only  one  cow  each ;  42  per 
cent  had  not  to  exceed  two  cows;  62 
per  cent  had  not  to  exceed  three 
cows;  and  86  per  cent  had  not  to 
exceed  five  cows.  Three  farms  had 
ten  cows  each;  one  farm  had  twelve 
cows;  three  farms  had  fourteen  cows; 
and  one  farm  had  twenty  cows.  Cows 
in  this  case  means  cows  that  were 
milked. 

The  large  percentage  of  the  farms 
that  had  five  cows  or  less  shows  that 
milking  was  purely  a  side  line  with 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the 
community;  only  a  few  were  really 
dairymen  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Undoubtedly  a  very  large  amount  of 
the  product  of  the  866  cows  in  this 
territory  was  used  right  on  the  farms 
in  the  form  of  milk,  cream  and  butter 
for  the  table.  At  all  events  the  cream- 
ery did  not  get  enough  cream  from  the 
immediate  territory  and  had  to  resort 
to  shipping  from  the  very  start. 

We  are  not  setting  forth  these  facts 
to  discourage  the  organization  of  co- 
operative creameries,  but  only  to 
show  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
product  is  the  first  requisite  to  suc- 
cess. No  doubt  there  are  a  good  many 
localities  in  Nebraska  where  the  cow 
population  is  great  enough  to  support 
a  local  creamery  if  all  the  farmers 
would  be  loyal  to  their  local  institu- 
tion. In  such  places  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  farmers  should  not  or- 
ganize, build  creameries  and  make 
for  themselves  a  better  price  for  their 
butterfat. 


But  in  any  community  where  the 
cow  population  is  too  sparse  the  or- 
ganization of  local  creameries  should 
be  avoided  until  there  are  cows 
enough  to  support  a  plant.  In  many 
places  in  Nebraska  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  dairying  can  be  carried 
on  in  no  other  way  than  on  the 
centralizer  plan  of  shipping  cream. 
Before  farmers  anywhere  spend  their 
money  for  creamery  equipment  they 
should  carefully  consider  the  patron- 
age the  plant  will  receive. 


When  Open  Silo? 

A  subscriber  who  is  using  a  silo  for 
the  first  time  this  year  asks  how  soon 
the  silage  may  be  fed  to  milch  cows 
after  the  silo  has  been  filled.  It  is 
practicable  to  begin  feeding  from  the 
silo  as  soon  as  filling  is  completed,  or 
even  while  it  is  in  progress.  Of  course, 
the  material  then  is  not  silage,  but 
only  cut  corn;  for  it  has  not  passed 
through  the  fermentative  process. 
The  cows  relish  the  freshly  cut  corn, 
however,  and  its  feeding  value  is  as 
great,  we  believe,  as  after  the  ma- 
terial has  fermented.  The  principal 
value  of  the  fermentative  process  is 
to  preserve  the  silage.  It  does  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  increase  the 
feeding  value  of  the  material.  By 
commencing  to  feed  from  the  silo  as 
soon  as  it  is  filled,  the  waste  of  the 
top  layer  may  be  prevented. 


THE  HOG  CROP 


Information  received  by  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  at  Washington 
indicates  that  on  September  1  this 
year  the  number  of  stock  hogs  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  a  year  ago.  On 
April  1  it  was  estimated  that  the 
number  of  breeding  sows  in  the 
country  was  about  1  per  cent  less 
than  on  April  1,  1912.  The  number 
of  stock  hogs  in  the  important  hog 
states  as  compared  with  a  year  ago 
are  estimated  as  shown  below.  The 
figures  are  given  in  percentages,  the 
crop  of  1912  being  considered  100  per 
cent.  On  that  basis  the  hog  crop  in 
Georgia  this  year  is  110  per  cent; 
Ohio,  103;  Indiana,  102;  Illinois,  104; 
Wisconsin,  104;  Iowa,  92;  Missouri, 
100;  Nebraska,  100;  Texas,  102.  The 
condition  as  to  the  health  is  low, 
89.8  per  cent  of  normal,  compared 
with  a  ten-year  average  of  91.1,  the 
range  in  the  ten  years  being  from 
92.1  last  year  to  96.6  in  1910. 


CHERRY  COUNTY  FAIR 

When  I  dropped  off  the  dairy  train 
at  Valentine  to  'see  the  state  experi- 
ment sub-station  there,  I  found  the 
Cherry  County  Fair  in  full  swing. 
This  fair  was  organized  only  last  year, 
but  it  is  already  well  established. 
Commodious  and  substantial  buildings 
were  erected  at  the  outset,  and  are 
now  paid  for.  These  include  a  large 
barn  for  livestock,  a  good  hall  for 
exhibits  of  farm  products,  a  poultry 
building,  a  hog  shed,  and  a  good  sized 
grandstand  at  the  racetrack. 

It  is  not  in  material  equipment 
alone  that  this  fair  is  well  founded; 
it  also  has  the  support  of  the  people 
of  the  county,  as  shown  by  the  exhibits 
and  attendance.  Upward  of  2.000 
people  were  on  the  grounds  the  after- 
noon I  was  there.  Some  \ery  good 
animals  were  quartered  in  the  stock 
barn,  especially  in  the  horse  section. 
Hogs  and  poultry  were  out  in  greater 
numbers  than  the  visitor  would  ex- 
pect in  the  sand  hills. 

But  it  was  in  agricultural  hall  that 
the  greatest  surprise  awaited  me.  I 
think  I  have  never  seen  a  better  dis- 
play of  farm  products  at  a  county 
fair.  In  vegetables,  for  which  the 
sand  hills  country  is  famed,  the  show- 
ing was  exceptionally  good.  Potatoes 
and  watermelons — it  makes  my  mouth 
water  to  think  of  that  display  of 
melons! 

An  impressive  display  of  apples 
was  made  in  the  center  of  the  hall. 


Here  also  was  a  plate  of  excellent 
pears.  Eastern  Nebraska  people  com- 
monly think  that  fruit  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  sand  hills,  but  here 
was  proof  to  the  contrary.  One 
woman  told  mc  that  they  had  fruit 
of  nearly  every  kind  on  their  ranch 
near  Arabia.  Superintendent  Cowan 
of  the  sub-station  had  on  exhibit  a 
number  of  products  from  the  state's 
farm;  of  them  I  shall  say  more  at 
another  time. 

Racing  was  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  fair.  A  trace  of  frontier  life  is 
still  left  in  Cherry  county,  as  shown 
by  a  cowboy  costume  here  and  there 
in  the  crowd.  But  it  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. The  dashing  young  man 
has  abandoned  the  bucking  horse  for 
the  automobile — a  whole  flock  of  the 
latter  were  parked  on  the  grounds. 

Cherry  county  is  larger  than  some 
of  the  eastern  states,  so  when  the 
people  go  to  the  county  fair  they  can- 
not return  home  every  evening.  For 
that  reason  Valentine  was  full  of 
people  at  night.  It  was  as  well- 
behaved  a  crowd,  however,  as  you 
would  find  in  any  town  in  the  state 
under  similar  circumstances  One  of 
the  interesting  things  was  the  large 
number  of  Indians  from  the  Rosebud 
country;  some  of  them  looked  quite 
primitive,  while  others  were  dressed 
in  modern  fashion. 

Cherry  county  people  are  proud 
of  their  county  fair,  and  rightly 
so.  L.S.H. 
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A  Western  Poultry  Farm 

While  in  Los  Angeles  in  August,  I 
visited  one  of  the  large  poultry  farms 
with  the  intention  of  finding  out  what 
I  could  of  the  way  a  big  poultry 
farm  is  handled  and  how  it  pays. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  day  of  our 
visit  the  owner  and  manager  was 
away  from  home  and  his  wife  could 
tell  us  but  little  about  the  things  I 
really  wanted  to  find  out,  except  that 
they  found  it  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  business  as  a  market  propo- 
sition. They  expected  to  find  it  even 
more  so  when  they  had  learned  more 
about  the  handling  of  fancy  stock, 
which  they  were  just  -beginning  to 
work  into.  We  went  through  the 
yards  and  saw  hundreds  of  young  and 
old  birds,  all  of  which  were  hatched 
in  incubators  and  raised  in  brooders. 
There  were  about  3,000  in  all  at  that 
time.  The  lady  assured  us  that  they 
expected  to  double  the  size  of  their 
flock  another  year  by  adding  to  their 
hatching  and  yarding  capacity. 

Seeing  that  she  was  not  fully  in- 
formed, I  did  not  ask  as  many  ques- 
tions as  I  should  have  asked  the 
manager,  but  I  used  my  eyes  for  the 
answer  to  some  of  them.  For  in- 
stance, my  eyes  told  me  that  they 
did  not  consider  it  essential  to  clean 
the  yards  and  houses  as  often  as 
some  insist  upon,  their  coops  show- 
ing that  they  had  not  been  cleaned 
for  some  time.  I  judged  that  during 
the  dry  season  this  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary,  as  the  droppings 
dry  quickly  and  the  hot  sun  soon 
makes  them  harmless.  A  clover  cutter 
with  a  pile  of  chopped  clover  beside 
it,  as  well  as  chopped  clover  in  some 
of  the  feeding  racks,  showed  what 
they  fed  as  green  food,  but  I  did  not 
learn  their  method  of  feeding. 

Several  slatted  coops,  nearly  all  of 
them  filled  with  broody  hens,  showed 
that  breaking  broody  hens  was  one 
of  their  problems.  The  woman  cor- 
roborated that  evidence  and  pointed 
out  a  pen  of  five  fowls  (White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks)  that  had  been  hatched 
from  eggs  shipped  from  Massachu- 
setts. They  were  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  flock  of  non-sitting  White  Rocks; 
their  greatest  problem  with  that 
breed  is  their  determination  to  sit 
often. 

In  my  own  mind  I  felt  somewhat 
skeptical  about  the  non-sitting  qual- 
ifications of  the  fowls  from  eggs  that 
had  crossed  the  continent.  These 
fowls  probably  cost  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  equally  good  fowls 
would  have  cost  nearer  home — and 
also  non-sitting  ones.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  fowls  from  a  cooler 
climate  and  higher  altitude  might 
prove  more  industrious  for  a  time, 
lay  better  and  sit  less  than  hens 
raised  for  generations  in  a  warm 
climate.  That  is  not  at  all  unusual, 
but  equally  good  ones  could  be 
bought  nearer  home,  and  I  am  a  little 
doubtful  about  that  non-sitting  qual- 
ity as  a  trait  of  any  strain  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  I  am  open  to  conviction, 
but  have  not  yet  been  convinced. 

They  use  the  open-air  type  of 
houses,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  fact  that  small  houses  were  scat- 
tered all  over  the  place  showed  that 
they  considered  them  better  than  a 
large  house.  The  woman  knew  very 
little  about  the  poultry  work,  and 
when  I  had  used  my  eyes  all  I  could 
there  was  little  more  to  learn  so 
we  departed,  feeling  well  repaid  with 
the  sight  of  so  much  thrifty  poultry 
on  a  small  place. 


Rhode  Island  Red  Tjpe 

A  correspondent  asks  for  the  full 
standard  requirements  for  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  both  single  and  rose 
comb  varieties.  We  are  not  permit- 
ted to  quote  in  full  from  the  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection,  that  being  a  copy- 
righted work  which  sells  for  $2,  and 
can  be  had  from  the  publishers  of 
any  poultry  paper.  However,  we  can 
give  disconnected  quotations  from  it 
and  give  a  general  idea  of  the  main 
qualifications. 

The  chief  characteristics  are  red 
color,  oblong  shape,  compact  form 
and  smooth,  surface  plumage.  To 
know  these  well  one  must  see  birds 
that  are  good  types  of  their  kind  as 
well  as  know  all  about  the  minor 
requirements.  Those  who  intend  to 
breed  birds  to  sell  as  breeders  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  re- 


quirements in  all  points  of  the  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection  and  the  types  that 
win  in  the  show  rooms,  as  well  as 
with  the  characteristics  which  can 
be  learned  only  by  raising  and  study- 
ing the  birds  themselves. 

The  general  color  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  should  be  a  rich„  brilliant  red 
— &n  undercolor  red — and  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  shade 
all  over.  The  wing  bows  and  back 
may  be  a  little  deeper  in  color  than 
other  sections,  but  the  less  contrast 
in  color,  the  better.  The  main  tail 
feathers  and  part  of  the  wing  pri- 
maries, or  flight  feathers,  should  be 
black.  The  hens  should  have  a  slight 
ticking  of  black  at  the  ends  of  the 
lower  hackle,  or  neck  feathers.  The 
legs  should  be  yellow  or  reddish-horn 
and  the  eyes  should  be  red  or  bay  in 
color. 


Profit  in  Poultry 

"There  is  no  money  in  chickens," 
says  one  farmer.  "There  is  more 
money  in  chickens  than  in  any  other 
stock  on  the  farm,  investment  con- 
sidered," says  another. 

These  two  assertions  seem  to  be 
irreconcilable  at  first  glance,  but 
they're  not,  for  both  are  right.  The 
difference  in  returns  and  in  the  re- 
sulting viewpoint  of  the  two  men 
lies  in  the  difference  in  management 
and  care.  One  keeps  poultry  in  a 
desultory  way,  letting  them  scratch 
or  steal  for  a  living  in  some  cases, 
and  feeding  them  liberally  but  most 
unwisely  in  others.  The  other  keeps 
poultry  for  what  he  can  get  out  of 
it  and  feeds  and  cares  for  the  birds 
in  a  way  to  bring  out  all  there  is 
in  them. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the"  poultry 
business  of  the  country  is  enormous 
and  brings  in  a  large  sum  of  money 
every  day  of  the  year;  but  taken  in 
its  component  parts,  it  is  so  small  as 
to  seem  too  insignificant  to  some 
people  to  give  it  any  time  or  con- 
sideration. Like  most  other  things 
we  do,  what  is  worth  doing  about 
the  poultry  business  is  worth  doing 
well.  Some  people  try  to  do  it  well, 
but  not  understandingly,  and  fail  in 
spite  of  their  efforts. 

Considering  the  possibilities  that 
lie  in  poultry  culture,  not  half  enough 
poultry  is  kept  on  Nebraska  farms, 
but  until  farmers  learn  how  to 
handle  the  birds  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them  the  poultry  business  will 
remain  a  side  issue  with  the  major- 
ity of  farmers.  It  will  be  followed 
primarily  to  furnish  the  table  with 
eggs  and  a  variety  in  meats,  and 
secondarily  as  a  source  of  a  little  pin 
money  (mighty  little  sometimes)  for 
the  women  folks.  This  isn't  giving 
poultry  keeping  the  place  it  deserves 
and  will  occupy  when  it  has  been 
learned  as  a  business. 


Missouri  Poultry  Convention 

In  Missouri  they  are  beginning  to 
do  things  in  the  line  of  poultry  work. 
The  egg-laying '  contest  held  at  the 
Mountain  Grove  Experiment  Station 
may  have  had  something  tc  do  with 
waking  people  up  to  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  poultry  culture,  but  any- 
way they  are  going  at  it  in  dead 
earnest. 

At  Kansas  City,  where  the  state 
poultry  show  will  be  held  December 
11  to  16,  in  connection  with  the 
Kansas  City  poultry  show,  they  are 
planning  to  hold  a  great  poultry  con- 
vention with  forenoon,  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  every  day  during 
the  show.  Then  the  poultry  keepers, 
judges  and  poultry  people  of  national 
repute  will  discuss  questions  bearing 
on  every  phase  of  poultry  raising. 
Many  of  the  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides,  and  some 
of  them  with  moving  pictures  from 
the  experiment  station,  where  the  egg 
contest  is  going  on.  Plenty  of  enter- 
tainment, including  a  big  banquet, 
has  also  been  planned  and  they  are 
going  to  "show"  us. 

STORING  SEED  CORN 

Get  the  seed  corn  dry  before  freez- 
ing weather  and  keep  it  dry.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  keeping  seed  corn. 
The  thing  that  destroys  the  vitality 
of  corn  is  freezing  while  the  germs 
are  still  filled  with  moisture.  The 
effect  is  similar  to  that  upon  a  jug 
when  it  is  left  partly  filled  with 
water  out  in  the  corn  wagon  on  a 
cold  night.  The  expansion  of  the 
moisture  ruptures  the  germs. 

The  first  thing  to  do  after  getting 
the  seed  corn  is  to  put  it  where  it 
will  dry  out  rapidly.  The  driveway 
of  a  corn  crib  or  granary  is  excellent, 
because  there  the  circulation  of  air 
is  good;  but  the  particular  place  is 


Germozone  Twice-a-Week 

Chickens,  feeding  from  the  floor  or  ground,  are  especially  liable  to  sickness  from  impure,  musty 
or  spoiled  food  and  drink.  They  are  also  subject  to  easy  infection  of  the  mucous  lining  of  mouth, 
nasal  passages,  eyes,  throat,  crop  and  bowels.  Germozone,  given  in  the  drinking  water,  insures 
purity  of  the  water  and  also  of  the  food  taken  before  or  after.  It  regulates  the  bowels,  giving  those 
slatey  colored  droppings,  tipped  with  white,  that  every  old  poultryman  knows  means  HEALTH. 

Then,  too,  for  ROUP,  CANKER,  COLDS,  SORE  HEAD,  SWELLED  HEAD,  CHICKEN 
POX,  etc.,  Germozone  is  a  ready  remedy,  easily  used  and  very  effective. 

Don't  put  off  using  Germozone  until  your  birds  become  sick.  It's  easy  to  keep  a  healthy  hen 
healthy,  but  it's  harder  to  cure  and  still  harder  to  get  her  to  laying  again.  Learn  the  "Lee  way." 
"  Lee's  Poultry  Book  "  and  "  Pointers  for  the  Amateur  "  are  both  free. 

Germozone  may  now  be  bought  at  most  every  town;  over  10,000  dealers  in  the  United  States. 
50c  per  bottle.   Sample  mailed  free  for  10c.  Made  only  by 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  or  Los  Angeles,  California 


not  so  important  as  that  it  be  where 
the  corn  will  dry  out  quickly.  Many 
methods  are  used  to  hang  the  corn 
up.  The  twine-string  methods  is  a 
good  one.  Any  scheme  used  should 
keep  the  ears  separate. 

After  the  corn  is  dry  it  should  be 
kept  dry.  It  should  not,  therefore, 
be  piled  up  in  bins,  boxes  or  barrels. 
The  best  plan  is  to  store  it  through 
the  winter  with  each  ear  separate, 
just  as  it  was  arranged  to  dry  out 
in  the  fall.  Seed  corn  should  not  be 
kept  through  the  winter  where  it  will 
absorb  moisture,  for  the  freezing  of 
such  moisture  lowers  its  vitality.  A 
haymow,  into  which  the  breath  of 
animals  rises,  or  a  damp  basement 
or  cellar,  are  poor  places  for  seed 
corn.  Moreover,  the  seed  should  not 
be  left  wHere  it  will  absorb  water 
on  damp  and  foggy  days.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  place  where  it  is 
stored  doesn't  matter  if  the  seed  is 
dry.  Dry  seed  corn  Will  stand  any 
amount  of  cold  weather. 


xiral  Ta^v^ 


Questions  answered  tree  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney   Direct  feply  $!  00 

Heirs  in  Partition  Suit 

A  man  purchased  a  piece  of  land 
four  years  ago,  which  was  probated 
and  sold  through  the  legal  court  in 
Butler  county,  and  the  money  from 
the  sale  was  divided  among  eight 
heirs.  Another  heir  has  appeared 
since  then  and  claims  a  one-ninth 
interest  in  the  land.  The  plaintiff 
and  heirs  knew  of  this  other  party, 
but  did  not  make  her  a  party  in  the 
partition  suit.  Can  she  collect  her 
share  from  the  purchaser,  or  will  the 
other  heirs  have  to  settle  with  her? 
if  she  sues  the  purchaser,  what  should 
ne  do,  as  he  has  a  deed  and  an  ab- 
stract to  the  landv — F.  W.  .\.,  Butler 
county. 

Ihe  statute  pro\ides  that,  to  make 
the  proceedings  in  a  partition  suit 
binding  upon  them,  all  parties  must 
,e  served  with  a  summons.  The  heir, 
not  made  a  party,  would  still  have 
an  interest  in  the  land.  If  the  pur- 
chaser is  required  to  settle  with  this 
newly  discovered  heir,  he  can  seek 
ledress  against  the  other  eight  who 
iecened  trie  money  for  tiic  land. 

It  the  owner  is  sued  by  this  new 
party  claiming  to  have  an  interest  in 
ihe  land,  he  should  employ  a  lawyer, 
set  up  the  fact  that  he  purchased  the 
land  at  a  partition  sale,  and  is  the 
owner  thereof;  that  the  title  to  the 
land  in  question  was  represented  to 
be  good;  and  that  the  parties  who 
received  the  money  should  be  com- 
pelled to  make  contribution  to  the 
party  bringing  the  suit. 


Cattle  Inspection 

A  subscriber  from  Hamilton  county 
inquires  if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
cattle  inspected  before  moving  them 
from  one  county  to  another  within 
the  state. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  the  in- 
spection of  stock  when  it  is  moved 
i  om   one  county   to   another  within 
the  state. 


Nebraska  Herd  Lavt 

I  have  some  open  prairie  land 
leased  for  grass.  Can  l  get  damages 
from  other  parties  that  allow  their 
stock  to  run  on  this  land?  Does  the 
herd  law  of  Nebraska  apply  to  open 
prairie  land  as  well  as  to  farm  lands? 
— W.   O.   D.,    Cheyenne  Co. 

Where  cattle  trespass  upen  the  un- 
enclosed land  of  one  person  and 
destroy  the  grass  or  hay  thereon,  the 
owner  may  recover  the  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  Under  the  stat- 
ute, the  remedy  for  any  damages 
sustained  would  be  a  civil  action 
against  the  owner  of  the  stock. 

The  herd  law  does  not  apply  to 
open  prairie  land  in  the  sense  that 
the  party  damaged  could  have  a  lien 


on  the  stock  for  the  damages  sus- 
tained. It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  might  acquire  such  lien  under  the 
law  relating  to  estrays. 


Make  Money  With  Poultry 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  magaiine  de- 
voted entirely  to  helping  earnest  men  and 
women  make  a  financial  success  of  poultry 
raising.  Its  staff  of  writers  is  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  have  made  a  practical, 
Instead  of  theoretical,  success  of  poultry 
farming,  and  who  are  glad  to  pass  on  the 
results  of  their  hard  earned  experience  to 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  readers. 

There  are  many  pit-falls  in  the  path  of  the 
novice  which  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
those  who  will  follow  the  teachings  set  forth 
in  this  magazine.  It  fully  explains  how  to 
make  a  start,  how  to  construct  houses,  coops 
ind  other  device*,  how  to  get  a  large,  egg 
yield,  how  to  cure  and  prevent  disease,  how 
to  exhibit,  how  to  get  the  top  price  for 
iggs,  how  to  use  Incubators  and  hundreds  of 
jther  points  which  everyone  wishes  to  know. 
It  explains  the  famous  secret  system  through 
vvhich  poultrymen  have  become  rich  and 
afterwards  sold   for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  U  a  large,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  monthly  journal,  well 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  be  found 
m  file  In  the  home  of  every  poultry  lover. 
Xo  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  should 
chink  of  being  without  it.  It  will  Bave  him 
many  times  the  small  subscription  price.  The 
idvanced  poultryman  will  also  And  it  of  great 
value;  the  articles  being  varied  In  their  scope. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  The  regular  price 
of  AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  50c  per 
fear,  but  in  order  to  introduce  it  to 
several  thousand  new  readers,  we  will, 
for  a  short  time,  give  a  large  200  page 
poultry  book,  which  is  a  complete 
guide  in  the  poultry  business,  abso- 
lutely free  to  everyone  sending  50c 
for  a  yearly  subscription  or  $1.00  for 
a  three  year  subscription  to  AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY.  A  trial  six  months' 
eubscription  (without  book)  will  bo 
sent  for  25c.  Never  has  so  much  been 
offered  for  so  small  a  sum.  Advantage 
of  this  offer  should  be  taken  at  once. 

American  Poultry 

Savoy    Building         W1XKBS-BABRE,  PA. 


No  More 
Blackleg 


VACCINATE 

WITH 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLECOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry. 
DETROIT,    -  MICHIGAN. 
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Percherons— Belgians— Shires- 
Jack  and  Jennet  Sale 


To  Be  Held  At= 


Loup  City,  Nebraska,  Thursday,  Oct.  23 


41  Head 


Henry  Beck,  Litchfield,  Neb. 


Seven  Stallions,  Seven  Mares,  Five  Jacks,  Twenty- 
three  Jennets,    nine   of  which   have  sucking  colts 

The  champion  Shire  stallion  Talon  Dray  King  at  Loup  City  Fair  included 
A  two-year-old  red    roan,  weight  1700,  one  Belgian  Stallion  and 

FIVE  PERCHERONS.  The  Percherons  are 
from  yearlings  to  three-year-olds.  Good, 
sappy  fellows — in  just  nice  breeding  condi- 
tion— not  too  fat.  Five  jacks  eligible  to 
registration.  Twenty-three  jennets — the  big, 
growthy,  regular-producing  kind.  Nine  will 
have  colts  by  the  big,  heavy-boned  jack, 
TAXPAYER  3D.  He  is  a  six-year-old 
and  also  included.     For  catalogs  address — 

Cols.  Slots  and  Z.  S.  Branson,  Auctioneers 
H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


Igian  Stallion  and 


BECK'S  DRAFT  HORSE — JACK  AND  JENNET  SALE 

On  Thursday,  October  23,  at  Loup  City.  Neb.,  Mr.  Henry  Beck,  breeder  of  draft  horses, 
jacks  and  jennets  at  Litchfield,  Neb.,  will  hold  a  public  sale  and  in  this  offering  will  in- 
clude a  choice  line  of  draft  stallions  and  mares  and  some  of  the  best  jacks  and  jennets 
that  have  ever  been  sold  in  the  state.  He  is  selling  one  Shire  stallion,  a  2-year-old  red 
roan,  weight  1700,  champion  stallion  at  the  Loup  City  Fair  and  he  is  a  corking  good  one. 
Lots  of  size  and  plenty  of  quality.  He  will  sell  a  good  Belgian  stallion  and  five  Perch- 
erons; among  these  is  a  3-year-old  solid  black  and  a  very  typy  fellow  that  won  over  an 
aged  horse  at  the  Loup  City  Fair.  He  will  make  a  very  large  horse.  He  has  good,  clean 
bone,  lots  of  It,  and  is  a  very  stylish  fellow  with  good  action.  The  mares  are  paired  in 
nice  shape  and  will  range  from  one  to  four  years  old.  A  good  chance  to  pick  up  regis- 
tered mares  at  your  own  prices.  One  of  the  things  you  notice  when  you  look  this  herd 
over  is  the  growth  and  development  of  bone  and  muscle.  Mr.  Beck  says:  "Give  me  a 
young  horse  with  strong  bone  good  muscle  development,  plenty  of  ruggedness  when  he  is 
two  and  three  years  old,  and  I  will  put  the  meat  on  afterwards  and  he  will  make  a 
stronger  and  better  breeder  than  if  he  was  pampered  from  the  kick-off."  His  horses  are 
pasture  raised  and  are  big,  strong,  rugged  fellows.  Now  in  regard  to  his  jacks  and 
jennets:  We  never  had  any  idea  that  he  had  such  large-  heavy-boned  jacks  and  such 
a  strong  line-up  of  big,  regular-producing  jennets  until  our  recent  visit  when  Mr.  Beck 
showed  up  his  jacks  and  breeding  jennets  in  the  different  pastures.  The  big  cry  now  is 
big  jacks  with  lots  of  bone.  Mr.  Beck  has  some  of  the  biggest  for  their  ages  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  big,  heavy-boned  jacks  and  jennets,  visit 
this  great  stock  farm  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  facts  are,  Henry  has  the 
"goods"  to  show  you.  He  can  take  you  into  his  pastures  and  show  you  some  of  the  big- 
gest and  best  producing  jennets  in  the  United  States.  He  has  not  been  saying  much,  but 
has  been  picking  up  the  very  best  he  could  find  and  that  money  could  buy.  Price  cuts  n« 
figure  with  him  when  he  sees  what  will  improve  his  herd.  At  the  present  time  he  Is 
using  the  strong  breeding  jack,  Taxpayer  3d,  a  six-year-old,  and  he  has  been  used  by 
Mr.  Beck  for  three  seasons;  all  the  young  stuff  is  by  this  big  jack.  Jennets  in  the  sale 
will  have  colts  by  him;  others  are  bred  to  him.  We  saw  some  yearling  jacks  by  him 
that  are  as  big  as  some  of  the  average  matured  jacks  that  you  see  through  the  country. 
As  he  has  a  great  deal  of  his  bleeding,  Mr.  Beck  has  decided  to  sell  him,  and  he  will  be 
a  great  bargain  for  someone  to  pick  up  that  wants  a  big  one  and  one  that  sires  the  big 
kind.  Mr.  Beck  is  in  the  business  to  stay.  He  has  been  raising  jacks  and  jennets  for  1* 
years  and  has  made  a  success  of  It.  He  will  continue  in  the  business  and  plans  on  one 
of  the  biggest  and  best  farms  in  the  U.  S.  To  do  this  he  must  have  satisfied  customers 
and  have  the  kind  of  draft  horses,  jacks  and  jennets  that  they  want  when  tliey  come  to 
buy.  He  places  an  ironclad  guarantee  on  every  jack  and  jennet  that  he  sells.  If  they 
are  not  breeders  they  are  either  replaced  or  money  refunded.  When  you  deal  with  Mr. 
Beck  you  are  doing  business  with  a  practical  horse  and  jack  man  and  one  whose  word 
Is  as  good  as  a  government  bond.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  draft  stallions  or  mares, 
Jacks  or  jennets,  attend  this  sale  and  you  will  be  able  to  pick  up  some  bargains.  If 
you  cannot  attend,  send  bids  to  fieldm;tn,  H.  C."  McKelvie. — O.  I.  Purdy.  


GROWTHY 


HEREFORDI  

HEREFORD 


BULLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAU    DONALD  12TH. 

OF    ANXIETY    4TH    BRED  COWS. 
A.  BPOONEK  &  SONS 


SIRED    BY    BEAU    GONDOLINE,  REX 
THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES    VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMTN,  IOWA 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  bit,  luBty,  meaty  bulla  from  ten  month«  to  two  yean 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection 
KELEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY    SHORTHORN    BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED     BY     MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor     ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 


Tan  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRBD   MOSTLY    BY    RED   ARCHER.       THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTL1 

YEARLINGS;   SOME  TWO-  AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BUSKIRK,  SR.  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS.1  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calvei  for 
■ale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land'! Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dame.     Address — 

O.  A.  KITCHUB  GBKSHAM,  NEB, 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  an  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  Bell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  In  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  Inspection  solicited.  Addresl 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GBKSHAM,  NEB. 


(Herd's  are  on  adjoining  farms.) 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  good  bulls;  large,  heavy  boned 
and  from  heavy  milking  dams.  Address — 
G.  W.  FEUERSTEIN         FREMONT,  NEB. 


ig  Shorthorn  Bulls 


A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306568  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


GROWTHY  FALL  AND  SPRING  DUROC  MALES 

FOR   SALE.     Sired   by   CHIEF    SELECT    2D,    NEBRASKA    CHIEF,    CRIMSON  KING 

and   a   son  of  ALLEN'S  WONDER   AGAIN.       PRICED   TO  MOVE. 
W.  H.  gWARTSLET   ft  BON  BIVERDALE,  NEBRASKA! 


Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING,  CRIMSON  O,  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D,  GOLDEN  MODEL 
AGAIN  and  PARKDALE  WONDER.     Mostly  early  farraw  and  priced  to  move. 

J.  T.  ARMSTRONG  m  tnvi  ctt.akka.  vnuiu 


WOLF  BROS.  ARE  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  BE 
BOUGHT   IN   FRANCE   AND   BELGIUM.     VISIT   OUR   BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS. 

Wolf  Bros.  alnb4on 


tt  O.TpurVdyiFie,d-en 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  comJ 
pleting  negotiations. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Pub. 

Sale  of  Polands 

On  Friday,  October  17,  I.  N.  Minnick  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Nansel  will 
hold  a  joint  Poland  China  sale  at  the  Keil 
barn.  Mr.  Minnick,  who  has  been  raising 
Poland  Chinas  for  the  past  few  years,  has 
decided  to  sell  his  entire  herd.  His  herd 
boar  Is  Big  John,  a  grandson  of  Big  Orange, 
and  there  will  be  three  s'ows  with  fall 
litters  by  him.  This  boar  will  also  be  in- 
cluded and  at  the  present  time  in  ordinary 
breeding  condition  he  weighs  SOU  pounds. 
He  is  out  of  a  dam  by  Mischief  Maker's 
Best  and  will  be  a  bargain  for  some  breeder. 
There  will  be  some  growthy  spring  boars 
and  gilts  in  the  sale  by  such  sires  as  Big 
Omaha,  Big  Victor,  Big  Tom,  Metal  Top 
and  Big  John.  Mes-srs.  Nansel  &  Son  will 
sell  about  half  of  the  offering  and  they  are 
consigning  mostly  spring  stuff. 

Hather's  Polands 

We  recently  visited  the  W.  J.  Hather 
herd  of  Polands  and  found  a  lot  of  good 
spring  pigs,  all  immuned,  which  Mr.  Hather 
will  sell.  He  has  eighty  spring  pigs  and 
a  good  many  of  them  are  by  his  good  boar. 
Improver,  a  son  of  Columbus.  He  is  out 
of  the  noted  producing  sow  Nellie  B  by 
Orphan  Boy.  He  is  an  extraordinary  good 
boar  and  the  pigs  by  him  are  good.  Other 
spring  pigs  are  by  Pan  Over  and  Hadley 
Over.  He  will  send  you  a  growthy  spring 
male  or  gilt,  nicely  bred,  and  a  good  in- 
dividual. Write  him  for  prices  and  de- 
scription if  you  are  interested. 

Nielsen's  Durocs 

A  breeder  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  who  has 
been  purchasing  good  stuff  for  the  past  few 
years  is  Frands  Nielsen,  R.  R.  1.  Mr. 
Nielsen  this  year  has  eighty-five  spring 
pigs  and  about  half  of  these  are  sired  by 
Beemer  Model  2d,  a  son  of  Blue  Ribbon 
Model,  out  of  a  dam  by  Proud  Tip  Ear. 
This  Blue  Ribbon  Model  boar  is  an  extra 
good  one  and  has  sired  Mr.  Nielsen  a  strong 
lot  of  good,  growthy  pigs.  His  other  pigs 
are  sired  by  a  boar'  he  calls  Tony  Red 
Wonder,  sired  by  Tony  B.,  out  of  a  dam  by 
Red  Wonder.  This  is  a  good  line  of  breed- 
ing and  Mr.  Nielsen  is  well  pleased  with 
the  pigs  he  has  sired.  He  also  has  a  good 
litter  by  Model  Wonder,  a  son  of  Blue 
Ribbon  Model,  out  of  a  dam  by  Invincible 
Chief.  This  is  a  litter  out  of  the  sow  that 
he  got  from  J.  J.  Kane  and  they  are  good. 
He  also  has  come  by  Nelson's  Wonder  by 
Wallace's  Wonder.  He  has  thirty-five 
spring  boars  for  sale,  farrowed  mostly  the 
last  part  of  March  and  early  April.  These 
boars  are  out  of  dams  by  Commodore  Kent, 
Golden  Rod,  Jr.,  by  Golden  Rod  King,  In- 
vincible Chief,  Nielsen's  Wonder  and  Tony 
B.  If  you  want  some  good,  big,  growthy 
Duroc  males  get  in  line  with  Mr.  Nielsen. 

Green's  Durocs 

A  Duroc  Jersey  breeder  who  has  a  strong 
line-up  of  growthy  spring  males  is  O.  E. 
Green  of  Genoa,  Neb.  Mr.  Green  has  125 
spring  pigs  and  they  are  sired  mostly  by 
his  good  breeding  boar,  Cedar  Grove  Won- 
der, two  litters  being  sired  by  the  champion 
boar  Critic  B.  Cedar  Grove  Wonder  is  a 
son  of  Crimson  Wonder  4th  and  Is  one  of 
the  best  boars  that  Mr.  Widle  ever  sold. 
He  is  out  of  the  Widle  show  herd  and  Mr. 
Green  purchased  him  at  a  good  long  figure. 
He  is  a  boar  with  a  remarkable  amount  of 
length,  good  depth  of  body  and  strictly  of 
the  Crimson  Wonder  type.  Mr.  Green  Is 
more  than  pleased  with  the  class  of  stuff 
he  has  sired  and  his  spring  pigs  are  mostly 
of  March  and  early  April  farrow.  Now  he 
has  decided  to  top  out  his  spring  males 
and  will  sell  a  limited  number  of  them,  but 
they  are  not  the  average  boar  that  you 
will  find,  as1  he  does  not  care  to  send  out 
anything  that  is  not  good.  He  will  be  glad 
to  look  after  your  wants  if  you  are  In  the 
market  for  a  real  good  boar.  Either  write 
him  or  make  him  a  visit.  On  February  9 
at  his  stock  farm  south  of  Genoa,  he  will 
hold  a  bred  sow  sale  and  will  have  a  great 
selection  of  spring  gilts  and  tiled  sows  to 
go  in  this  offering.  Notice  other  announce- 
ments in  regard  to  Mr.  Green's  Durocs. 
Sohram's  Polands 

In  a  recent'  letter  from  C.  H.  Schram,  the 
well  known  Poland  China  breeder  at  New- 
castle, Neb.,  he  states  that  his  hogs  were 
coming  along  in  nice  shape  and  at  the 
present  time  he  has  some  bargains  in  real 
good  fall  boars  of  the  most  useful  type  and 
some  corking  good  March  boars.  These 
boars  are  sired  by  Hadley's  Mogul  177533. 
some  of  them  are  out  of  an  A  Wonder  dam 
and  others  are  out  of  sows  by  Big  Bone 
Jim  and  Wright's  Big  Bone.  He  also  has 
fall  boars  by  Mastiff's  Pointer  187061,  a  son 
of  King  Mastiff,  that  he  will  price  very 
reasonable.  These  boars  are  big,  growthy 
fellows  and  will  go  out  and  do  hard  ser- 
vice. A  limited  number  of  spring  boars  are 
sired  by  him  and  only  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Schram  has  a  number  of  sows  in 
his  herd  sired  by  this  good  boar  he  will 
also  let  him  go.  He  is  guaranteed  in  every 
respect  and  is  a  good  boar  with  plenty  of 
quality.  He  has  a  number  of  spring  boars 
for  sale  sired  by  Valley  View  Jumbo  and 
this  boar  will  be  strongly  represented  in 
his  sow  sale  on  January  29.  Mr.  Schram 
is  one  of  the  best  breeders  1t>  northeast 
Nebraska  and  he  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  as  a  breeder  of  the  useful  kind.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  good 
boar,  yet  in  touch  with  him. 

Patton's  Boars 

Frank  Patton,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  at  Surprise,  Neb.,  is  pricing 
Poland  China  boars,  and  among  these  pigs 
are  some  corking  good  ones.  He  has 
seventy-five  spring  pigs,  mostly  by  his  two 
good  herd  boars,  Monster  Pattern  and  Te- 
cumseh  Price.  He  also  has  one  spring  litter 
by  Big  Tom  and  they  are  showing  up  in 
very  good  shape.  Mr.  Patton  has  one  of  the 
best  herds  of  Polands  in  the  state.  He  has 
an  intermingling  of  blood  lines  that  are 
proving  very  satisfactory.  A  large  number 
of  the  big-type  Poland  China  sires  are  rep- 
resented in  this  herd.   He  has  sows  by  such 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  £? 


Blf  Money 


How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per' day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
tn  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
6,   1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL^  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.    Carpenter,    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  "f&T 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in    the    country.      WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK  AUCTIONEER.      Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be    pleased    to    communicate  with 
parties  wanting  fall  dates.     Address — 
ARTHUR  W.   THOMPSON       YORK.  NEB. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First   Nat'l  Bank  Bldg..  Lincoln,  Neb. 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address: 

D.   H.  CUNNINGHAM 
Qfr,  Citizens'  Nat'l  Bank  WAYNE.  NEB. 

J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

I     CONDUCT     SUCCESSFUL  SALES. 
WRITE  EARLY. 
 NORTH   BEND.  NEBRASKA  

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  ex- 
perience In  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1*45  K   STREET  LINCOLN,  NIB. 

 HAM^HIKEI____ 

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines';  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific   strains.      Choice   spring  boars 
and   gilts  for  sale.       WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.    V.    HARVEY         CULBERTSON,  NEB. 


BIG,  GROWTHY  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeK  ALB'S  KING  and  others.  Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.  PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D.   A.   REDIGER  MILFORD,  NEB. 


Beckondorf9*  Hampshires 

Growthy  spring  males  by  THE  LAD  FOR 

ME  and   COMPEER  OF  WALNUT. 

J.  W.  BECKENDORF         WALNUT,  IOWA 

POLAND  CHINAS 

Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


I 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  19090! 
•and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.    Write  your  wants. 

J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED    DIFFEY  NORTH    BEND.  NEB. 

Lawson's  Big  Type 

POLANDS 

81g,  growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by 
-,ONG  KING'S  EQUAL  and  A  WONDER 
IUMBO,  out  of  big,  deep-bodied  sows. 
TOP  SPRING  BOARS.  Prices  reasonable. 
IOHN   B.   LAWSON       CLARINDA.  IOWA 

Thirty-eight    Big  Type 

POLAND  BOARS 

These  are  tops;  real  herd  boars  by  Jumbo, 
Jr.,  Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model. 
They  are  big  and  good  and  priced  reasonable. 
Albert   Smith   &  Sons,   Superior,  Nebraska 

PRIZE    WINNING    HERD  HEADERS 

PRINCE.  2  year  old,  4th  in  class;  PRINCE 
O.  K.,  2d  prize  under-yearling.  Spring  pigs. 
Priced  low.    I.  E.  BURTON,  Maywood,  Neb. 


Pattern's  POLAND-CHINA 

BOARS 


Si-ed  by  Monster  Pattern  and 
Tecumseh  Price.  One  licter  by 
Big  Tom.  Big,  strong  spring 
males  priced  reasonable. 

Frank  Patton 


Surprise 


Nebraska 


Jffir^EBmDS^ 

Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

 FOR  SALE 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL    BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 

Profit  by  reading  the  adB. 


Wednesday,  October  1,  1913. 
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Walker-Branson  Polled  Durham  &  Shorthorn  Cattle  Sale 


SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Ord.  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  15 

MOTOR  HELD  SALE  DAY  AND  CONNECTIONS  AT  GRAND  ISLAND 
CAN  BE  MADE  THAT  NIGHT 
100  HEAD  WaUier  Bros  sell  50  head  of  D.  S.  Polled  Durham*. 
I  UU  ntHU  L.  B.  Branson  sells  50  head  Shorthorns  and  P.  Durhams. 

The  Polled  Durhams  which  Walker  Bros,  sell  will  include  the  best  bunch 
of  young  Polled  Durham  bulls  these  breeders  and  showmen  have  ever 
raised.  A  grand  lot  of  young  cows  well  along  in  calf  and  cows  with  calves 
at  foot.  Six  of  the  bulls  by  Cupbearer  Prize,  one  by  Golden  Hero,  Jr.  All 
Herd  Headers.  Females  by  Golden  Hero,  Jr.,  Cupbearer  and"  others. 
Cows  bred  mostly  to  Cupbearer  Prize. 

L.  B.  Branson  sells  a  strong  bunch  of  Shorthorn  and  Polled  Durham 
females  and  fifteen  bulls,  mostly  yearlings.  The  get  of  Roan  Marshall, 
a  grandson  of  Field  Marshal,  will  be  strongly  represented  in  this  con- 
signment.   A  number  of  pure  Scotch  cows  to  be  sole!. 

For  catalog  address — 

WALKER  BROS,  or  L.  B.  BRANSON,  Ord,  Neb. 

Col.  Z.  S.  Branson,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKelyie,  Fieldman 


POLLED    DURHAMS    AND  SHORTHORNS 

On  Wednesday,  October  15,  at  Ord,  Nebraska,  there  will  be  100  head  of  Polled 
Durham  and  Shorthorn  cattle  sold.  Walker  Bros.,  the  well  known  breeders  and 
showmen  of  Polled  Durham  cattle,  will  consign  half  the  offering  and  L.  B.  Bran- 
son, who  has  been  raising  Polled  Durhams  and  Shorthorns  for  a  number  of  years, 
will  consign  the  rest.  We  recently  visited  this  herd  and  want  to  say  tnat  Walker 
Bros,  will  sell  the  best  bunch  of  bulls  that  they  have  ever  put  into  a  sale.  They 
are  practically  all  coming  yearlings  and  they  are  thick,  sappy  fellows  with  good 
coats,  and  reds  and  r.ians  in  colors.  With  the  exception  of  one,  their  bulls  are 
sired  by  their  show  and  breeding  bull,  Cupbearer  Prize,  a  bull  that  has  always 
been  in  their  show  herd,  and  most  of  their  show  cattle  when  they  won  the  most 
ribbons,  were  his  get.  He  is  certainly  a  great  sire.  A  number  of  cows  will  be 
sold  bred  to  him;  others  will  have  calves  at  foot  by  him.  He  has  a  number  of 
champion  and  first  prize  ribbons  to  his  credit.  A  number  will  be  sired  by  Golden 
Hero,  Jr.,  another  show  bull.  He  Is. a  son  of  Lancaster  Hero  and  out  of  the  dam 
Princes-s  by  Secret  Knisht.  The  cattle  are  in  mighty  nice  condition  and  it  will 
be  a  grand  opportunity  to  pick  up  a  good  young  bull  or  some  choice  breeding 
stock  in  the  female  line.  L.  3.  BRANSON  will  sell  fifteen  bulls,  three  2-year-olds, 
one  yearling  and  the  others  are  spring  calves.  The  blood  of  the  good  breeding 
bull.  Roan  Marshal,  will  be  strongly  represented.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Field 
Marshal  and  is  a  sire  of  merit.  The  offering  which  Mr.  Branson  is  s-elling  is 
about  half  Polled  Durhams  and  the  others  are  Shorthorns.  There  are  a  number 
of  pure  Scotch  cows  in  the  consignment.  The  herd  bull  is  a  Double  Standard  and 
he  has  never  sired  a  horned  calf.  Some  of  the  cows  that  go  in  the  sale  are  by 
Happy  Hampton.  If  you  are  interested  in  good  cattle,  attend  the  sale.  Bids  may 
be  sent  to  H.  C.  McKelvie,  fieldman,  who  will  make  selection. 


boars  as  Big  Hadley,  Smooth  Price,  Jumbo 
Pan",  I  Am  Big  Too  and  Sampson.  Mr.  Pat- 
ton  would  sell  Tecumseh  Price,  as  he  has  a 
good  deal  of  stuff  sired  by  him  and  desires 
to  keep  this  in  his  herd.  Anyone  looking 
for  a  tried  boar  would  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  pick  this  fellow  up,  as  he  is 
certainly  a  very  strong  breeding  sire.  Pigs 
sired  by  him  have  plenty  of  stretch  and 
good  bone,  along  with  a  large  amount  of 
quality.  If  you  can  use  this  boar  he  can 
be  bought  right.  Write  Mr.  Patton  for  prices 
and  descriptions  of  his  spring  males. 


SIOUX   CITY   FAIR  NOTES 

The  attendance  at  the  Sioux  City  Stock 
Show  this  year  was  cut  considerable.  The 

HORSES 


YOUR  PROFIT8  would 

be  big  from  the  class 
of  stallion  you  have  in 
mind.  From  my  big  bunch 
of  reglst'd  Percherons, 
weanlings  to  1  yr.  olds, 
you  would  get  just  that 
horse  measuring  up  to 
your  expectations.  Breed- 
er's prices.  Earlier  the 
better.    East  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R.  7    CHARITON,  IOWA 
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Percheron 

Stud  Colts 

FOR   SALE.     Sired   by   the   champion  and 
strong   breeding   sire    DUKE    (DUC  68397). 
One  out  of  an   imported  dam. 
A    FEW    YOUNG     SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
DAN    CAHILL  ST.   EDWARD,  NEB. 

 SHORTHORNS  

SCOTCH   HERD  BULL   FOR  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.     Good   colors  and 
heavy  milking  families.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON        BELVIDERE,  NEB. 

 HEREFORDS  

HEREFORD  BULLS 

By   such    sires    as     BEAU    DONALD  2D, 

JASON,   FENIS  and  PERFECTOR. 
GROWTHY,      SERVICEABLE  FELLOWS. 

p.  e.  Mcdonald  tekamah.  neb. 

RE^POIJ-EB^ATTLE^ 

RED  POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son  of  One    Price.       Also  a  few  females. 

M.    H.    CHRISTIANSEN    &  SON 
 Plalnview.  Nebraska.  

3  Good  D.  S.  Polled 
Durham  Bulls 

Fourteen  months  old,  of  best  breeding, 
for  sale.  Priced  right.  Address — 
J.  AAGAABD  &  SON        ORD,  NEB. 

 C^S^ER^WHTTES^^ 

Chester  White  Boars 

A  few  select  spring  boars  for  sale  from 
immune  dams.  Big  type.  Prices  reasonable, 
w   t»    MEVSENBTTRG        David  City.  Neb. 


FOR    SALE — SIX  HEAD 

Chester  White  Male  Pigs 

Weighing  about  200  pounds.  Sired  by  prize 
winning  boar.  Extra  good  quality  and  bone. 
H.    MEYER  ST APLEHU RST,  NEB. 

___^JPUMPlJERSE]f^___ 
Growthy  DUROC  Males 

Spring  boars  of  March  and  early  April  far- 
row by  Beemer  Model  2d,  Tony  Red  Wonder, 
Model  Wonder  and  Nielsen's  Wonder  for  sale. 
FRANDS  NIELSEN.  R.  R.  1,  Fremont.  Neb. 


RATH  KE  'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  G.  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Model  Boy,  Wonder  Model 
and    my   herd    boar,    MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO  RATHKB   WTSNER.  NEB. 


Duroc   Boar  Bargains 

Select  lot  of  spring  boars  at  bargain  prices 
representing     the     prize     winning  CLEA- 
THAM'S  PRIDE.  Address: 
H.   A.   TICKLES  INLAND.  NEB. 


cattle  show  was  right  up  to  the  standard 
in  every  respect.  About  the  usual  number 
of  herds  were  present.  A  number  of  herds 
came  there  from  South  Dakota.  In  the  hog 
division  the  total  numbers  were  cut  to  some 
extent  and  the  quality  of  the  stuff  was 
hardly  up  to  the  standard.  There  were 
more  Hampshires  and  Chester  Wnites  pres- 
ent than  usual. 

The  baby  show  at  the  Sioux  City  fair  was 
ahead  of  the  showing  at  both  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  in  that  the  management  had  pro- 
vided a  special  building  for  sight-seers  who 
were  interested  in  this  show.  Although  this 
building  was  not  large,  it  was  arranged  s'o 
that  the  public  could  witness  the  examina- 
tion of  the  babies.  Part  of  the  building 
where  the  babies  were  shown  was  solid 
glass  windows  and  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  mental  examinations  were  made  here 
in  full  view  of  the  public. 

D.  Bolte  of  Waco  had  an  exhibit  of  his 
Poland  China  hogs  at  the  Sioux  City  fair. 
He  had  a  good  bunch  of  spring  boars  sired 
by  Norval  Chief  2d  by  Norval  Chief. 

T.  J.  Overboe,  a  well  known  Duroc  Jersey 
breeder  at  Allen,  Nebraska,  exhibited  twelve 
head  at  the  Sioux  City  fair,  and  his  good 
Junior  yearling  boar,  Maple  Leaf  Model, 
although  not  in  show  condition,  was  one 
of  the  best  boars  on  the  ground.  He  did 
not  win  first  ribbon  on  this  boar,  but  no  one 
who  saw  the  show  would  have  preferred 
to  have  purchased  any  of  the  others  above 
this  good  young  boar.  He  is  sired  by  W. 
B.'s  Golden  Model,  out  of  the  dam  Lady 
Alone  by  Fox.  Mr.  Overboe  had  a  choice 
lot  of  stuff  there   sired  by  him. 

Robert  Schug,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  at  Coleridge.  Nebraska,  ex- 
hibited eleven  head  at  the  Sioux  City  fair. 
He  had  stuft  there  by  King  Mastiff,  Great 
Columbus,  Nebraska  Model  and  Big  Kind 
by  Crow's  Kind.  His  fall  boar  by  King 
Mastiff  attracted   considerable  attention. 

Willard  Robbins  of  Lyons,  Nebraska,  ex- 
hibited twenty-four  head  of  Durocs  at  Sioux 
City,  most  of  his  spring  pigs  being  sired 
by  Golden  Colonel,  a  son  of  Col.  Tippy.  He 
had  a  few  corking  good  fall  boars  by  Shade- 
land  Notcher  by  Count  Tolstoy.  His  pigs 
were  mostly  of  March  farrow. 

Will  Morgan  of  Wayne,  Nebraska,  ex- 
hibited fourteen  head  of  Durocs,  and  he 
won  second  on  his  good  boar,  Fancy  Chief, 
in  a  big  class.  This  boar  showed  in  the 
under-yearling  class  and  it  was  some  time 
before  the  judge  could  decide  that  he  did 
not  belong  in  first  place.  Fancy  Chief  was 
sired  by  Clipper  Chief,  dam  Model  Maid  by 
Golden  Model  2d.  Most  of  the  stuff  which 
Mr.  Morgan  exhibited  was  sired  by  Sioux 
Wonder,  a  son  of  Sol's  Crimson  Wonder. 
Stuff  which  he  showed  had  lots  of  size  and 
plenty  of  duality. 

Roy  E.  Fisher  of  Winside,  Nebraska,  had 
his  show  herd  of  Hampshires  at  Sioux  City. 
f*nd  although  there  were  several  other  good 
strong  show  herds  there,  Roy  made  them 
all  step  around.  He  won  first  on  his  junior 
vearling  boar,  first  on  senior  boar  pig,  first 
on  senior  sow  pig.  first  on  junior  sow  pig, 
first  on  young  herd  and  first  on  young  herd 
bred  by  exhibitor,  second  on  aged  boar, 
second  on  junior  boar  pig,  second  on  senior 
yearling  sow,  second  on  aged  herd,  second 
on  get  of  sire,  second  on  produce  of  sow 
and  also  won  three  thirds  and  two  fourths. 
He  has  one  of  the  best  Hampshire  herds 
on  the  circuit  this  year,  and  although  he 
has  gone  up  agains-t  some  of  the  greatest 
Hampshire  herds  of  the  breed,  he  is  going 
home  with  a  lot  of  ribbons  that  are  a 
credit   to  any  breeder. 


THE    SCRIBNER    STOCK  SHOW 

At  Scrlbner,  Nebraska,  they  had  their 
snnual  stock  show  this  year  and  this  makes 
about  the  tenth  annual  show  that  they  have 
pulled  off  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  in 
quality  of  the  stock  shown,  numbers  and 
the  attendance  at  the  stock  show.  It  is  not 
a  county  stock  show  as  yet.  but  the  stock- 
men in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Scribner 
have  made  this  show  what  it  is  today. 
Such  breeders  as  Will  Ferguson,  John  Bader, 
Henry  Spath,  Mr.  Kerkow,  M.  Stenvers,  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  others  are  responsible  for  the 
high  class-  lot  of  good  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs  which  were  on  exhibition  at  this  show. 
There  is  no  dissension  or  conflict  among  the 
stockmen  and  the  business  men  of  the  city 
which  has  in  some  cases  put  good  stock 
shows  out  of  commission.  The  business 
men  and  stockmen  of  Scribner  are  working 
together  and  the  gate  receipts  on  their  big 
day  this  year  totalled  $100  more  than  it 
ever  has  before.  The  ribbons  in  the  hog 
show  were  hung  by  Clarence  Wallace  of 
\isner  and  Henry  Meyer  of  Fontanelle 
and  their  decisions  met  the  approval  of  the 
stockmen  who  exhibited.  Next  year  they  I 
are  planning  on  a  bigger  show  than  ever  I 
before  and  from  the  interest  manifested 
by  all  who  had  anything  to  do  with  this  t 
stock  show  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  I 


Public  Sale  of  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  KEIL  BARN 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Friday,  Oct.  17, 1913 

FIFTY  HEAD — Spring  boars  and  gilts,  open  sows  and  sows  with  litters. 
Offering  sired  by  Big  Omaha,  Big  Victor,  Big  Tom,  Metal  Ton  and  Big 
John,  a  grandson  of  Big  Orange.  This  boar  also  included.  Mr.  Nansel, 
who  has  been  a  purchaser  of  Big-Type  Hogs  for  the  past  few  years, 
consigns  half  of  this  offering.  Mr.  Minnick  disperses  his  herd  in  this 
offering.    For  catalogs  address — 

I.  N.  MINNICK,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Col.  jV.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


HATHER'S  IMMUNED  POLAND  CHINAS 

MARCH   AND   APRIL   SPRING   BOARS   AND   GILTS  BY 
PAN   OVER,    HADLEY   OVER   AND    IMPROVER    BY    COLUMBUS    FOR  SALE. 
W.   J.    HATHER  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


Van  Kleeck's  Initial  Nebraska 
Offering  of  "Big-Medium" 

POLANDS 


=To  Sell  in  Goetz's  Sale  Barn= 


Central  City,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Oct.  18 

50-HEAD-50 


TWENTY-SEVEN  BOARS — Consisting  of  three  spring  yearlings,  two  fall  boars 
and  twenty-one  spring  boars. 

TWENTY-THREE  SOWS — Consisting  of  two  tried  sows  and  twenty-one  gilts. 

These  are  principally  the  get  of  the  900-pound  "big-medium"  type  boar  LONG 
GIANT.  The  yearling  boars  have  been  bought  back  by  me  to  show  how  the  get 
of  LONG  GIANT  develops.  I  have  been  breeding  Folandg  for  a  number  of  years, 
having  been  formerly  located  in  eastern  Iowa.     Attend  this  sale. 


Send  for  catalog  to — 


G.  B.  Van  Kleeck,  Central  City,  Neb. 


COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


VAN    KLEECK'S    GOOD    POLAND  OFFERING 

G.  C.  Van  Kleeck,  Central  City,  Neb.,  breeder  of  Poland  Chinas-,  located  at  this 
place  twe  years  ago,  having  brought  with  him  from  eastern  Iowa  the  foundation  of 
his  present  herd.  The  sale  offering  that  Mr.  Van  Kleeck  advertises  will  contain 
about  all  new  breeding  in  Nebraska,  and  it  is  an  offering  that  merits  inspection. 
While  the  extreme  size  does  not  prevail,  the  line-up  of  young  boars  is  strong  and 
most  of  them  will  mature  in  the  class  with  their  sire,  a  900-pound  boar.  This  boar, 
LONG  GIANT,  is  the  broad,  thick-bodied  kind,  with  ample  height,  bone  and  vitality 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  good  boars.  There  are  a  number  of  choice  young  boars 
that  will  make  good  as  herd  headers.  Write  for  a  catalog  of  this  sale,  and  if  you 
can't  attend,  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Van  Kleeck. — H.  C.  McKelvie.  • 


guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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Wednesday,  October  1.  1913. 


LONG  WONDER-BIG  TIMM-BIG  BONE  JUMBO-Poland  China  Sale 

A  Great  Offering  of  the  Extreme  Big  Type,  to  be  Held  at 

Scribner  Sale  Pavilion,  Monday,  Oct.  20 


LONG  WONDER,  a  three-year- 
old,  weighs  1015  pounds. 

BIG  TIMM,  a  two -year -old, 
weighs  904  pounds. 

BIG  BONE  JUMBO,  14  months 
old,  weighs  650  pounds. 

This  will  be  a  grand  opportun 
Folands.  This  is  the  greatest  trio 
in  any  herd  in  the  United  States. 

For  catalogs  address — 

WILL  FERGUSON, 

Col.  Page,  Auctioneer 


FORTY-FIVE  HEAD— WILL  FER- 
GUSON sells  twenty  spring  boars, 
five  fall  boars  and  ten  spring  gilts. 

H.  C.  McGATH  sells  ten  head 
of  fall  and  spring  boars.  Same 
breeding. 

ity  to  pick  up  the  Extreme  Big  Type 

of  big  type  herd  boars  doing  service 


Scribner,  Nebraska 

H.  C.  McEelvie,  Fieldman 


EXTREME   BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

We  have  had  occasion  during  the  past  few  years  to  visit  all  the  big-type 
Poland  China  herds  in  the  corn  belt  and  are  very  frank  in  saying  that  we  con- 
sider Will  Ferguson  of  Scribner,  Neb.,  as  one  of  the  best  breeders  of  the  extreme 
big-type  Polands  that  we  have  ever  called  on.  We  doubt  if  any  breeder  grows  the 
size  that  he  gets  on  his  pigs.  On  Monday,  October  20,  he  will  hold  a  public  sale 
of  Poland  Chinas  and  in  this  offering  there  will  be  45  head.  The  breeding  of 
Long  Wonder  139495  by  Longfellow,  a  3-year-old  boar  that  weighs  1015  pounds  in 
just  ordinary  breeding  condition,  will  be  strongly  represented.  When  we  say 
ordinary  breeding  condition  we  mean  that  he  could  easily  carry  from  150  to  200 
pounds  more.  There  will  be  a  number  by  this  boar  out  of  dams  by  such  sires  as 
Long  Boy  and  others  of  the  big-type  breeding.  Big  Timm  190903  by  The  Big 
Orphan  out  of  a  dam  by  A  Wander,  is  a  2-year-old  boar  and  weighs  904  pounds. 
He  certainly  is  a  grand,  good  individual  and  a  number  of  the  best  pigs  are  by 
him.  One  «f  the  extra  good  litters  is  by  this  boar  and  out  of  the  dam  Susie  3d  by 
Long  Boy.  This  litter  was  farrowed  March  8  and  there  will  be  two  boars  and  two 
gilts  sold.  The  pigs  are  very  growthy  and  it  will  be  a  grand  opportunity  for 
someone  to  pick  up  boars  and  gilts  with  extreme  size  and  plenty  of  quality.  Big 
Bone  Jumbo  199065  is  sired  by  Big  Jumbo  and  at  14  months'  weighs  650  pounds, 
one  of  the  biggest  boars  that  has  ever  been  shown  at  Nebraska  for  his  age.  Along 
with  extreme  size  he  has  quality  and  is  a  very  typy  fellow.  He  has  great  breed 
character  and  you  cannot  help  but  want  this  breeding  if  you  are  looking  for  the 
large  ones  with  plenty  of  smoothness.  One  of  the  best  litters  is  by  him  out  of  a 
dam  by  Big  Timm.  There  were  13  in  the  litter  farrowed  March  13,  1913.  Some  of 
the  biggest  boars  and  gilts  we  have  seen  anywhere  this  year  is  in  this  litter. 
The  boars  which  H.  C.  McGath  sells  in  this  offering  are  of  the  same  breeding 
and  he  is  putting  in  some  good  fall  boars  and  some  growthy  spring  males.  If  it  is 
possible,  arrange  to  attend  this  sale,  as  there  will  certainly  be  bargains  in  the 
boar  line.  If  you  cannot  attend,  send  bids  to  H.  C.  McKelvie,  fieldman,  whoa 
will  handle  them  with  the  utmost  care. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


 POLAND^  CHINAS 

Twenty-five  Big,  Long,  Smooth,  Heavy-Boned  Poland  China  Spring  Boars 

Measuring  40  to  44  inches  from  base  of  ears  to  root  of  tail.  Heart  and  flank,  40  to  44 
inches;  6%  to  7  inch  bone;  weighing  from  150  to  200  pounds.  In  good  doing  coadltlon. 
Price  $20.00  to  $25.00.    For  breeding  and  further  particulars  write— 

S.  Mi  KF. I. VIE  &  SON  F AIKI'IKLD,  NEBRASKA 


GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Sired  by  NORVAL  CHIEF  2D  by  Norval 
Chief,  out  of  dams  by  STAR  CHIBF  54569 

and    NEBRASKA    CHIEF  54200. 
D.   BOLTE  WACO,  NEB. 


Wilson's  Mulefoot  Hogs 

A  FEW  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  FOR 
SALE  BY  NEBRASKA  PRIDE  10589. 
ALSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANIEL,  WILSON  MONROE.  NEB. 


Lemmerman's  Immune 
Duroc  Jersey  Boar  Sale 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  NEAR 

CRESTOH,  NEBRASKA,  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  7 

ThSi«4w  fi%#A  Li  aoH  0ne  tried  Doar_ Six  *al1  DOars 
■  niriy^IIV©  ncall    Twenty-eight  spring  boars. 

Choice  herd  boar  prospects— Good  breeding— Good  individnals. 

Spring  males  by  Dnsty  Crimson,  Golden  Model  4th,  Chief  Select  2d, 
Perfection  Wonder  and  Creston  Model.  Fall  boars  by  Perfection  Wonder. 
Tbe  good  tried  boar,  Creston  Model,  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  to  be  sold. 

FOB  CATALOGS  ADDRESS— 

F  A   Lommorman  Creston,  Neb.      CoL  Pa&e'  Anctioneer 

fi  Hi   Lclillliei  IlldUj   !   o.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 

LEMMERMAN'S  BOAR  SALE 
On  Tuesday,  October  7,  at  his  stock  farm  near  Creston,  Nebraska,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Lemmerman  will  hold  his  fall  sale,  and  in  this  offering  he  will  Bell 
35  head  of  boars — mostly  spring  males.  Mr.  Lemmerman  Is  a  breeder 
who  has  always  purchased  top  stuff  and  he  has  rich  breeding  and  good 
individuals  in  his  herd.  Among  his  growthy  spring  males  are  three  by 
Dusty  Crimson  out  of  a  dam  by  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder,  and  they  are  big,  strong, 
heavy-boned  fellows,  strong  arched  backs  and  good  coats.  There  are  four 
extra  good  ones  by  Golden  Model  4th  also  out  of  a  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder  dam. 
They  are  very  toppy  pigs  with  plenty  of  size  and  quality;  two  of  them  will 
make  good  males  for  breeders  to  use.  Two  of  the  boars  are  by  Chief 
Select  2d,  out  of  Nebraska  Beauty,  the  top  sow  in  Moderow's  sale  at 
Hooper  last  spring.  Mr.  Lemmerman  is  keeping  one  of  this  litter  for  his 
own  use.  These  pigs  have  good  wide  heads,  plenty  of  stretch  and  lots  of 
quality.  He  has  two  corking  good  ones  by  Perfection  Wonder  out  of  a 
dam  by  old  Medoc.  The  others  are  by  Creston  Model  and  Perfection  Won- 
der, and  there  are  a  number  of  pigs  that  have  good  outcome  to  them. 
Creston  Model,  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  out  of  a  dam  by  Improver  Chief, 
goes  in  the  sale,  and  he  will  be  a  corking  good  tried  boar  for  someone  to 
put  into  their  herd.  He  has  sired  Mr.  Lemmerman  a  lot  of  good  ones. 
The  fall  boars  by  Perfection  Wonder  are  big,  strong-bodied  fellowg. 
Hogs  are  all  immuned  by  double  treatment. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.    There's  much  news  in  them. — S.  R.  McKelvie. 


 DUROC^ERSEYS 

fen  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

FOR  SALE.  GROWTHY  FELLOWS.  SIRED  BY  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER 
COL.  CHIEF  AND  B.  &  L.'s  WONDER.  ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING 
A.   R.  BARNES   PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 

RAY'S  WONDER  FOR  SALE 

Also  a  few  growthy  spring  males  by  PROUD  COLONEL,  JR.,  out  of  dams  by  RAY'S 
WONDER.  This  breeding  has  been  winning  at  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  other  shows 
PRICED  TO  MOVE.  A.  E.  SWANSON,  ST.  EDWARD,  NEBRASKA 


M.  O.  Froistad's  Fall  Sale 


:OI 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


:Sale  to  be  held  at  farm  near= 


Newman  Grove,  Neb.,  Thurs.,  Oct.  9 


70  Head 


THIRTY-FIVE  BOARS 
THIRTY-FIVE  GILTS 


70  Head 


ALL  SPRING  STUFF,  AND  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  M.  O.'s  CHIEF 
SELECT.    OTHERS  BY  Y ALLEY  PRINCE  AND  RED  CHIEF  WONDER, 

PIGS  MOSTLY  OF  MARCH  FARROW;    SOME  APRIL. 

FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS— 


M.  O.  Froistad 

Col.  Page,  Auctioneer 


Newman  Grove,  Nebraska 

0.  I.  Party,  Fieldman 


FROISTAD'S  FALL  SALE 
On  Thursday,  October  9,  at  his  stock  farm  near  Newman  Grove, 
Nebraska,  Mr.  M.  O.  Froistad  will  hold  his  annual  fall  sale,  and  in  this 
offering  he  is  going  to  6ell  70  head — 35  spring  boars  and  35  spring  gilts. 
Mr.  Froistad  had  an  exceptionally  strong  bunch  of  spring  pigs  this  year, 
and  he  has  topped  out  the  good  ones  for  this  sale.  Most  of  the  offering 
is  by  his  good  boar,  M.  O.'s  CHIEF  SELECT,  a  son  of  Chief  Select,  and 
out  of  the  dam  Queen  Advance  15th  by  Advancer.  Others  in  the  sale  are 
by  VALLEY  PRINCE,  a  son  of  Valley  King,  and  RED  CHIEF  WONDER. 
These  pigs  are  mostly  of  March  farrow,  and  there  are  some  growthy 
males  to  be  sold.  These  pigs  are  not  pampered,  and  will  be  in  nice 
shape  for  heavy  service.  Mr.  Froistad  has  been  a  consistent  winner  at 
the  stock  shows  for  the  past  few  years.  He  raises  the  kind  that  will  go 
out  and  win  in  strong  competition.  His  breeding  is  the  very  best, 
and  in  this  sale  there  will  be  a  grand  bunch  of  individuals. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS.— S.  R.  McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


Danford's  Public  Sale  of  Duroc  Jerseys 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  McMIND'S  BARN 

ORD,  NEB.,  TUESDAY,  OCT.  14 


40  Head 


20  Spring  Boars 
5  Yearling  Boars 
3  Sows  With  Litters 
12  Spring  Gilts 

Spring  pigs  sired  mostly  by  Cedar  Grove  Clif,  a  son  of  Lincoln  Chief, 
dam  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder.  Others,  Colonel,  Crimson  Wonder  and 
Model  breeding.    A  number  of  my  show  herd  to  be  sold  wbich  won  4 

champions,  7  firsts,  7  seconds  and  3  thirds  at  the  Kansas  Faiv 
For  catalog  address — 

B.  F.  DANFORD,  Ord,  Neb. 

Z.  Russell,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


GROWTHY  DUROCS 

On  Tuesday,  October  14,  at  Ord,  Nebraska,  Mr.  B.  F.  Danford  will  hold  a 
public  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  hogs  and  in  this  offering  he  is  putting  In  some  very 
growthy  spring  pigs,  some  under-yearling  stuff  out  of  his  show  herd  and  some 
sows  with  litters.  Mr.  Danford  is  raising  the  big  kind  and  if  you  want  size  you 
will  be  able  to  find  it  in  his  herd.  He  has  a  lot  of  good,  big,  strong  pigs  arid 
none  farrowed  before  March.  He  is  putting  in  the  September  show  boar,  King 
of  Blossoms,  the  one  he  showed  at  Kansas,  winning  first  in  the  senicr  boar  pig 
class  and  was  afterwards  made  junior  champion.  This  boar  was  sired  by  Greeley 
Model  by  Golden  Model  5th  and  out  of  the  dam  Queen  of  Blossoms  by  Greeley 
Wonder.  This  pig  should  be  looked  after  by  some  breeder  wanting  a  good  one. 
Another  extra  good  boar  is  Rexali  King  by  Dutch  Critic  2d.  dam  Lady  Alex  Wonder 
by  Greeley  Wonder.  He  is  a  September  pig  and  won  second  at  Kansas.  He  is 
selling  two  good  December  boars  by  Greeley's  Model,  dam  Ruby's  Pride.  They  are 
good,  growthy  fellows.  One  of  the  best  spring  litters  is  by  Cedar  Grove  Clif,  out 
of  the  grand  champion  sow,  Queen  of  Bbsams.  This  sow  was  sold  by  Mr.  Dan- 
ford  after  she  was  awarded  the  purple  ribbon  at  Kansas.  There  will  be  two  boars 
and  two  gilts  sold  and  it  will  be  a  great  place  to  get  rich  breeding  and  good,  big, 
strong  individuals.  These  pigs  were  farrowed  March  9.  Another  good  litter  is 
by  the  same  boar  and  out  of  the  dam  Ruby  Blossom  by  Dusty  Critic  2d.  Dam  is 
a  litter  mate  to  the  champion  Critic  B.  Four  good,  big,  strong  boars  will  be  sold 
of  that  breeding.  It  will  be  an  offering  that  breeders  can  attend  and  find  some- 
thing which  they  can  use  to  advantage.  If  you  cannot  attend  send  bids  to 
H.  C.  McKelvie. 


Wednesday,  October  1,  1913. 
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DUROC  JERSEYS 
Hoegh's  Duroc  Bargains 

26   good  spring  boars  to   close   out  at  low 
prices.     Col.    Perf.,    Crimson   Wonder  and 
Improver   breeding.     Address — 
H.  J.  HOEGH  HAMPTON,  NEB 

The  Prize 
Winning 

TONY  B.,  a  2d  prize  winner  by  Red  Echo 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.    A  limited 
number  of  growthy  big-type  spring  and  fall 
boars  for  sale.    Address  or  visit — 
J.  A.  JACOBSEN     '     MARQUETTE,  NEB. 


Tony  B 


Durocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOR 

SALE.      GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.   B.   HALL  ARCADIA,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance.  Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE   STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes.  Mgr.        PLAIN  VIEW,  NEB. 

Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eighty  spring  pigs.  Spring  boars  for  sale 
SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  SIOUX  WONDER. 
C.  F.  SANDAHL  WAKEFIELD,  NEB. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters 
ED.    M.   KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Maies 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F.    A.    SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K..  MODEL  AGAIN 
and    PARKDALE    WONDER.      Write  me 

for   prices   and  description. 
GEORGE   AVERILL      FULLERTON.  NEB. 

 CHEgTER  WHITE*  

Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS   of   both   sexes   for    sale  reasonable. 

Big  Type  and  Good  Breeding. 
CHAS.   H    MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 

 H0^TMN;FRJES1^I^__ 

Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Bight  young  bulla  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choico  individuals,  for  sale 
BADGER  ft  FROST  Central   city.  Neb. 

FRIE8LAND   FARMS  HOLSTEJN8 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produce  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15.000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
nr.  B  B.  Dfivts.    800  Bee  Bids;..    Omaha.  Neb. 

Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers  will 
give  you  a  "square  deal." 


THE  PRICE  OF  LAND 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  came  to 
Johnson  county  in  1867  and  have  seen 
the  ups  and  downs  of  farm  life  for 
forty-six  years.  I  have  seen  how  the 
land  has  risen  in  price  fromj;i.25  an 
acre  to  $100  and  upward,  and  have 
noticed  how  the  possibility  for  a 
young  man,  with  nothing  to  begin 
with,  or  the  renter  with  very  limited 
means,  to  possess  a  home  for  his 
family,  has  gradually  passed  away. 
And  now  the  price  of  this  western 
land  is  so  high  and  the  cost  of  living 
so  great  that  it  seems  the  hope  of 
owning  a  home  is  like  a  dream. 

With  these  thoughts  in  view,  and 
having  a  large  family  to  provide  for, 
I  have  attempted  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion for  the  present.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  not  a  real  estate  agent  and 
have  no  interest  along  that  line.  Hav- 
ing decided  to  solve  this  home  owner- 
ship problem  for  myself,  I  visited  two 
localities  in  eastern  states  this  sum- 
mer to  investigate  the  true  farm 
conditions  there  and  to  learn  the 
possibilities  for  a  westerner  to  make 
good  on  the  cheap  farms  of  the  east 
that  we  hear  and  read  about. 

After  traveling  6,500  miles,  seeing 
the  farms  and  carefully  noting  the 
general  conditions  of  the  country,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  poor  man 
has  a  better  chance  to  farm  and  own 
a  farm  in  the  east  than  in  the  west, 
providing  he  means  business  and  is 
willing  to  make  an  earnest  and  honest 
effort.  The  drones  had  better  stay 
where  they  are  unless  they  wish  to 
contribute  to  the  income  of  the  rail- 
road companies. 

I  do  not  want  to  cast  any  reflection 
upon  the  name  of  our  great  state, 
but  you  all  know  the  facts  nearly  as 
well  as  I  do,  and  after  finding  the 
conditions  as  existing  in  the  east,  I 
have  sold  my  Nebraska  farm  and 
bought  one  in  New  Jersey.  It  cost 
only  one-half  the  price  of  land  in 
Nebraska.  Take  a  map,  study  the 
country,  get  in  touch  with  someone 
who  can  show  what  there  is  for  sale 
and  investigate  it.  It  js  a  question 
of  a  lifetime,  and  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

GEORGE  S.  PHILLIPS. 

Johnson  Co. 


A  farmer  in  Franklin  county 
threshed  229  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed 
this  season.  The  yield  was  nine 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  addition,  he 
received  one  crop  of  hay  from  the 
land  earlier  in  the  season. 


The  potato  crop  of  northwest  Ne- 
braska and  of  the  northern  and  north- 
western states  is  good.  That  will 
probably  keep  the  price  from  soaring 
out  of  sight  this  winter. 


Wanted— 500  Stock  Hogs 

Ranging  in  weight  around  100  pounds.  Berkshires  preferred.  Must  come 
from  southwest  Nebraska,  Colorado,  western  Kansas  or  Wyoming;  within 
36  hours'  run  of  Denver.    Write  or  wire — 

J.  GEO.  LETNER  2880  EAST  13TH  AYENUE  DENVER,  COL. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire  Boars  from  Logan  Valley  Herd 

FOR  SALE  25  SPRING  BOARS  5  FALL  BOARS 

Will  also  price  some  of  my  show  boars:  One  senior  yearling  by  General 
Allen,  one  junior  yearling  by  Everett  True  3d,  Winsidfe  Star  by  Teddy  R.  B.; 
also  my  tried  boar,  Nebraska  Chief,  sire  of  a  large  percentage  of  my  show 
stuff.  I  won  championship  on  a  boar  at  Lincoln  and  my-herd  has  been  a  con- 
sistent winner  at  the  stock  shows  this  year.  Reserving  all  sows  for  sale 
MARCH  18TH.  ROT  E.  FISHER,  WINSIDE,  NEBRASKA. 


HOLSTEXN-FRIESIANS. 


Raise 


IZ  Holstein  Friesian  Bull 

by  breeding  your  best  cow  to  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PLUS,  who  is  a 
brother  to  a  $10,000  bull,  and  whose  dam  is  a  sister  to  the  World's 
Record  44.15  pound  $10,000  K.  P.  LASS. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars  on  one  or  more  cows. 


Nelson  Brothers 


Stromsbnrg.  Neb. 


THREE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

>"OR  SALE — One  4-year-old  tried  bull,  and  two  young  calves.  Tried  bull  is  a  son  of 
PRIDE  JOSIE;  one  year,  724  pounds  butter.  Dams  of  each  making  yearly  records. 
C.  W.  CULVER  *  SON  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BERK1HIRE1 

6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.     ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIG  KIND. 
TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address— 
I    K.   HONEYWELL  LINCOLN,  -  NEB. 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  bv  BARON  PEABODY  10TH. 
GEORGE  PORTER  STANTON,  NEB. 


O.  K.  Stock  Watering  System 

FOR  CATTLE,  HORSES,  HOGS  AND  CHICKENS 

We  guarantee  our  Waterers  not  to  freeze  at  40  degrees  below  zero  weather. 
Good,  Clean  Water  prevents  disease.  Satisfied  customers  every  where  these 
Waterers   have   been   used.     Stock   farms   not   complete   without  them. 

AGENTS  WANTED.         WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 
THE  PHILLIP  BERNARD  CO.  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

 POLA^CHINAS  

DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  FIGS.  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS, AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males'  priced  to  move. 
FRANK   DVORAK  HOWELLS,  NEBRASKA 

ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Laner's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  R.  ADAMS  LAUREL,  NEB. 

Tom  Sampson  and  Big  Commander  Polands 

TWO    OF    THE    BEST    BIG    POLAND    BOARS    WITH    QUALITY.      BOAR    PIGS  BT 

THESE    SIRES    FOR    SALE    REASONABLE.  ADDRESS — 
MORRIS  FOWLER  ARCADIA,  NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY    BIG,    HEAVY-BONED    SPRING    BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 

FOR    SALE.      THEY    ARE    HERD    HEADERS.  ADDRESS— 
BEALL  ft  JACKSON  BOCA,  NEBRASKA 


Poland  Boars 

SPRING    BOARS   BY    A    SON  OF 
THE   BIG  ORPHAN. 
F.  O.  COOPER 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

FINE     LOT     OF     YOUNG  RAMS 
FOR  SALE. 

HTLFORD,  NEBRASKA 


Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

Simultaneous  treatment.  Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
COLUMBUS.   ROBERT  A.  SCHUG,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 

LORGE'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.  SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  BY  PAWNEE 
MASTIFF,    A    SON    OF   KING    MASTIFF;    OTHERS    BY    BIG    ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS. 
HENRY  LORGE  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

Growthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

By  BIG  ELKHORN  BOY,  GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS  and  other* 
MATHER  ft  WOLF  O'NEILL.  NEBRASKA 

"Jumbo  The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR,  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW. 
O.  O.  JONES  YORK,  NEBRASKA 

HUSKY  FALL  AND  SPRING  POLANDS 

Thirty  fall  and  spring  boars  for  sale.  Big,  husky  fellows  and  priced  worth  the  money. 
A.   B.   HECKENLIVELY  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

WILLE'S  GROWTHY  POlAHD  CHIHA  MALES 

Spring  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO,  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

son  of  LONG  WONDER.     WRITE   ME   FOR   PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
FRED    WTLLE  COLUMBUS.  NEBRASKA 

 DUROCJTERSEYS  

Medoo  Jr.,  and  Golden  Rod  Hero 

DUROC  BOARS.     CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  OF  MEDOC  AND 
GOLDEN  MODEL  BREEDING.       ADDRESS — 

E.  R.  PANTELBON  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

Harney's  Immune  Duroos 

GOLD  MODEL,  THE  BIGGEST  SON  OF  THE  OLD  HERO,  GOLDEN  MODEL,  HEADS 
HERD.  BIG,  GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  STOCK  IMMUNE. 
H.  O.  HARNEY  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 

Golden  Model  Again  and  Dusty  Crimson  Durocs 

SPRING  AND  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE  FROM  IMMUNE  SOWS.  The  two  above  slrei 
are  big  type  and  show  breeding.     BOARS  FOR  SALE  ARB  GOOD.     ADDRESS — 

G.  E.  SAMCELSON  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

CRIMSOH  WOHDER  3d  and  C.  H.'S  SPECIAL 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.        ALSO    FALL    BOARS    BY    THE    ABOVE  SIRES. 

GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  WITH  QUALITY  AND  SIZE. 
P.  W.  WEBERG  DENISON.  IOWA 

SAYNE'S  BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

Herd  headed  by  three   big-type   boara,   with   quality:   B.   A  R.'b  WONDER,  WONDER 

IMPROVED  and  BAYNE'S  CRITIC.     SELECT  SPRING  BOARS   FOR  SALE. 

J.  O.  BAYNE  AURORA.  NEBRASKA 

The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.  I  HAVE  A 
CHOICE  LOT  OF  HERD  HEADING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  BY  THEM.  ADDRESS— 
DAVID  BOBSIGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 

Merrick's  Big  Type  Duroos 

GROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS    FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON    WQNDER   AND   GOLDEN   MODEL   BREEDING.  ADDRESS — 

F.  B.   MERRICK  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND    CHOICE    LINE    OF    SPRING    BOARS    FOR  SALE. 
CRITIC  AND  WALLACE'S  WONDER  BREEDING. 

H.  D.  GEIKKNS   COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 

SIRED   BY    CRITIC   B.,    CRIMSON   WONDER    10TH,    CLEATHAM'S    PRIDE    2D  AND 

CRIMSON    C.        EARLY    GROWTHY    PIGS    PRICED  REASONABLE. 
O    IB.  CLAUFF  CENTRAL  CITY,  NEBRASKA 

REGIER'S  Big  DUROC  BOARS 

A    FEW    OUTSTANDING    GOOD    YOUNG    BOAR    PIGS    FOR    SALE,    FROM  SALE- 
TOPPING,    PRIZE-WINNING    ANCESTORS.  ADDRESS— 
A.   J.   REGIER  HENDERSON,  NEBRASKA 
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Paulsen's  Public  Sale  of  Immune  Hampshire  Boars 

Sale  to  be  held  at  Fremont,  Nebraska,  Friday,  October  10,  1913 


65  Head 


FORTY  FALL  BOARS 
TWENTY-FIYE  YEARLING  BOARS 


The  fall  boars  are  big,  strong  fellows  with  good,  heavy  bone. 
They  are  sired  by  EVERETT  TRUE  3D,  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and 
COMPEER  4779.  The  yearlings  have  plenty  of  size  and  are  by  NE- 
BRASKA TOP  and  the  above  three  boars.  They  are  out  of  six  and 
seven  hundred  pound  sows. 

BOARS  THAT  WILL  SIRE  THE  BIG,  STRONG  LITTERS 

FOB  CATALOGS  ADDRESS— 

C.  P.  PAULSEN      Nora,  Nebraska 

Col.  Reppert  and  Col.  Kraschel,  Auctioneers — 0.  L  Partly,  Fieldman 


PAULSEN'S  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 
On  Friday,  October  10,  C.  P.  Paulsen  of  Nora,  Nebraska,  will  hold  a  public 
sale  of  Hampshire  boars  at  Fremont,  Nebraska,  and  in  this  offering  he  will 
sell  65  head  of  boars — 40  fall  boars  and  25  yearling  boars.  He  is  moving  his 
boars  to  Fremont  on  account  of  the  crop  failure  in  his  county  and  is  going 
to  offer  these  boars  in  just  plain  condition  and  you  will  be  able  to  buy  them 
at  your  own  prices.  Mr.  Paulsen  has  a  choice  lot  of  good,  big,  deep-bodied 
sows  in  his  herd,  weighing  from  600  to  700  pounds,  the  dams  of  these  boars, 
and  they  are  sired  by  EVERETT  TRUE  3D  8153,  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  10115 
by  General  Allen,  a  boar  that  sold  for  $500  last  year,  NEBRASKA  TOP,  and 
COMPEER  4779.  NEBRASKA  TOP  was  sired  by  Iowa  Top  and  his  dam  was 
Gold  Litter  by  Solid  Gold.  This  is  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  good,  big, 
strong  boars  and  it  will  be  a  grand  opportunity  for  farmers,  stockmen  and 
breeders  to  select  boars  for  heavy  service.  Mr.  Paulsen  has  given  his  hogs 
the  double  treatment.  If  you  want  a  Hampshire  boar  that  is  nicely  bred  and 
a  good  individual,  arrange  to  attend  the  sale  or  send  bids. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


POLANDJJHINAS 

Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUBMO.  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES   AND   GILTS   FOR  SALE. 
H.   C.  MEINHOLD,    Stromsburg.  Nebraska 

Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

SPRING  BOARS  of  early  farrow  for  sale. 
They   represent   BIG   BREEDING,   and  are 

growthv    for    their  ages. 
JIM    HUTCHINSON  ELGIN,  NEB. 


Cedarbank  PO LANDS 


Everything  at  private 
■ale.  All  Immune  from 
cholera.  Write  u«.  We 
guarantee    to  please. 

THOS.    F.  MILLER 
Rt.  No.  «,  YORK,  NEB. 


Hornby  Bros.1  Polands 

200    spring    pigs.      Early   spring   males  for 
■«ale    by    BIG     BOY    bv     Long     Boy,  and 
ROYAL    CHIEF    by    Blue    Valley  Chief. 
HORNBY    BROTHERS       WINSIDE,  NEB. 


Shorthorns  and  Polands 

Growthy  spring  males  carrying  the  blood 
of  big  type  boars,  and  serviceable  SHORT- 
HORN  BULLS   for  gale. 

C.  J.  ANDERSON  WAU8A,  NEB 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE— Sired     mostly     bv  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL   and   MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.    H.    SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 

MEYER'S    BIG    TYPE  POLANDS 
Growthy    spring    boars    for    sale    by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.     Early   pigs  with 
heavy    bone.      PRICES  REASONABLE. 
H.   H.   MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB 


The  above  illustration  is  the  late  s'ensa-  I  large  number  of  the  lot  of  growthy  spring  I  having  gone  through  the  disease  a  year 
tlonal  big  type  Poland  China  boar  Long  boars  that  Mr.  Miller  offers  for  sale  are  ago,  and  the  present  crop  of  pigs  having 
_..„.       .         ..  ,       sired  by  a  son  of  Long  Chief  2d  and  out  of    been  double  immunized  this  season.     He  is 

Chief  2d,  whose  blood  predominates  in  the  sows  of  Iong.  chief  Long  King  Big  price,  making  attractive  prices  on  the  choice  lot 
Cedarbank  herd  of  Poland  Chinas  owned  Big  Bone  and  Giantess  breeding.  Mr.  Mil-  of  spring  boars'offered  for  sale.  Write  him 
by  Thomas  F.   Miller.   York,   Nebraska.     A  I  ler's    Polands-    are    all    immune,    the    herd  I  and  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 


fDuroc  Jerseys 


Foss1  Public 

S  a  I  e  o 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  NEAR 

Sterling,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Oct.  16 

43  Head 


ham  bull- 


24  spring  boars  and  6  spring  gilts  sired  by  Ohio  Colonel, 
Prince  of  Colonels  2d  and  Cherry  Chief. 
3  fall  sows  and  4  sows  with  litters.     One  Polled  Dnr- 
S  Polled  Durham  cows — 1  Shorthorn  Bull — 1  Shorthorn  heifer 


Some  extra  choice  spring  boars  that  are  nicely  bred  and  are  good 
individuals.  Fall  sows  are  sired  by  a  son  of  LINCOLN  TOP.  Sows 
will  have  litters  by  PRINCE  OF  COLONELS  2D  and  they  are  sired 
by  a  son  of  PLAINVIEW  CHIEF. 

For  catalogs  address — 

Theodore  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 


Col.  Allen,  Auctioner 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


FOSS  DUROCS 

On  Thursday.  October  16,  Theodore  Foss  will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey 
hogs,  and  in  this  offering  he  is  going  to  sell  a  corking  good  bunch  of  growthy 
spring;  males,  some  spring  gilts,  a  few  fall  sows  and  a  number  of  sows  with  litters' 
Mr.  Foss  has  been  in  the  Duroc  Jersey  business  for  several  years  and  in  making 
his  purchases  for  his  foundation  stock  has  always  been  very  careful  to  get  the 
very  best.  He  Is  a  breeder  who  never  str.nds  back  for  prices  when  he  sees  an 
animal  that  he  cares  to  put  in  his  herd.  In  this  offering  of  October  16  he  will  sell 
24  spring  boars,  and  these  pigs  are  sired  mostly  by  Ohio  Colonel,  Prince  of  Colonels 
2d  and  Cherry  Chief.  There  are  a  number  of  good  early  spring  males  that  he  has 
listtd  for  this  sale  that  are  absolutely  good.  They  are  not  in  high  flesh,  but  in 
good,  strong  breeding  condition,  and  will  be  just  right  to  send  out  to  stockmen 
and  breeders  who  are  looking  for  rugged  boars.  The  sows  with  litters  are  some 
of  his  best  sows  that  he  has-  picked  out  and  the  litters  will  be  by  Prince  of  Colonels 
2d.  Tr.e«e  sows  are  sired  by  a  son  of  Plainview  Chief.  Aside  from  the  Durocs 
which  he  is  putting  in  this  offering  he  will  sell  one  Polled  Durham  bull,  three 
Polled  Durham  cows  and  one  or  two  corking  good  bull  calves.  There  will  be  one 
yearling  Shorthorn  bull  and  a  Shorthorn  heifer.  Aside  from  this  he  will  sell  a 
few  grade  cows  and  heifers.  It  will  be  a  good  offering  and  breeders  and  stockmen 
looking  for  the  best  should  arrange  to  attend  this  sale. — O.  I.  Purdv. 


'S°K  Poland  Chinas 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 


Stanton,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Oct.  18 

mm  m   ■       ■  mi  ■  10  Spring  Boars      10  Spring  Gilts 

a/  Palanrl  Chinas1  '-'  Fan  Boars       3  Fan  ants 
*#  reidno  biunas.  ,  Trie(i  Boar       2  Tried  Sows 

4  SHORTHORN  BULLS  9  July  Pigs 

Poland  Chinas  are  sired  by  GRITTER'S  SURPRISE,  BIG  OMAHA, 
STANTON  HADLEY'S  BEST,  METAL  TOP  and  SPOT  ON  BACK,  the  tried 
boar  included.   3  bulls  by  SCOTTISH  SULTAN,  1  by  YOUNG  VICTOR. 

For  catalogs  addross — 

Iver  S.  Johnson,  Stanton,  Neb. 


Col.  T.  0.  Ringer  and  J.  R.  Stucker,  Aucts. 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


BIG,   PROFITABLE  POLANDS 

A  breeder  who  Is  raising  the  big,  profitable  Polands  is  Iver  S.  Johnson  of 
Stanton,  Neb.  We  recently  visited  this  herd  and  were  surprised  to  find  so  many 
big  regular-producing  matrons.  In  this  offering  of  October  18  Mr.  Johnson  will 
sell  a  high  class  lot  of  spring  males  and  girls  and  a  growthy  string  of  fall  boars 
and  a  lot  of  good,  useful  fall  and  tried  sows.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Johnson 
is  using  the  good  boar  Spot  on  Back,  and  a  part  of  the  offering  will  be  sired  by 
him.  He  has  a  good  many  in  the  herd  by  this  boar  so  will  include  him  in  the 
sale,  but  for  no  fault.  Other  sires  represented  in  this  offering  are  Gritter's  Sur- 
price,  Big  Omaha  by  Big  Victor,  Stanton  Hadley's  Best  by  Stanton  Hadley  and 
Metal  Top  by  I  Am  Big  Toe.  In  purchasing  his  stock  Mr.  Johnson  has  always 
got  in  on  the  tops  and  the  high  class  lot  of  good  sows  in  his  herd  show  that  he 
has  exercised  the  best  of  judgment  in  selecting  them.  The  sows  are  by  such 
sires  as  King  Wonder  192563,  Big  Chief  172773,  King  Giant  170421,  Big  Victor,' 
Sampson  53261,  High  Price  60090,  Big  Tom,  Mischief  Maker's  Best  and  Stanton 
Hadley  165769.  He  has  the  individual  merit  as  well  as  the  breeding  and  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  feeder.  Sale  day  you  will  find  these  Polands  in  excellent  condition. 
They  are  going  to  be  sold  and  will  go  at  your  prices,  so  be  there  if  you  are 
looking  for  bargains.— O.   I.  Purdy. 
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FRED  SWAN'S  Offering  of  DUROG  JERSEY  BOARS 


SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  HIS  FARM  NEAR 

Missouri  Valley,  Iowa  >fl  mt& 

FRIDAY,  October  I  / 

Mf\    LI  t  A  jvt THIRTY-FIVE  SPRING  BOARS 
nLAU^FIYE  FALL  BOARS 

There  will  be  some  very  growthy  spring  males  in  this  offering. 
The  five  fall  boars  that  he  is  putting  in  have  been  picked  out  and  they 
are  good.  The  sires  represented  in  this  offering  are  Crimson  Colonel, 
Col.  Gano,  I  Am  A  Crimson  Wonder  2d,  Crimson  Wonder  Chief, 
Osborn's  Crimson  Colonel,  Echo  Crimson  Wonder,  C.  H.'s  Special, 
Valley  Colonel,  LaFollette  Advance,  Crimson  Wonder  3d,  Princess 
£.'s  Colonel,  Proud  Iowa  Chief,  Golden  Gano  and  High  Ridge  Muncie. 

For  catalogs  address — 

FRED  SWAN,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa 


Col.  Luther,  Auctioneer 


0.  1.  Purdy  Fieldman 


SWAN'S  BIG  DUROCS 

It  has  been  said  that  Fred  Swan  of  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  is  one  of  the  biggest  hog 
raisers  in  the  state.  We  have  visited  a  good  many  of  the  hogmen  in  Iowa  and  we  not 
only  think  that  he  is  one  of  the  largest  hogmen,  but  he  raises  as  many  good  ones  as  any 
of  the  breeders  over  there.  Mr.  Swan  has  something  like  300  spring  pigs  and  a  great 
many  of  the  spring  boars'  which  he  has  selected  for  his  fall  sale  of  October  17  are  of 
early  farrow.  A  good  many  of  the  pigs  will  be  exceedingly  growthy  for  the'r  ages  and 
they  will  carry  plenty  of  quality  along  with,  their  growth.  One  of  the  best  litters  that  is 
going  to  be  sold  is  sired  by  his  herd  boar.  Golden  Gano,  and  the  litter  is  out  of  the  good 
sow  Pansy  Advance  .Id.  The  male  pigs  in  this  litter  will  be  as  large,  if  not  the  largest, 
to  be  sold,  and  there  is  a  boar  pig  in  this  littui  that  is  good  enough  to  go  in  any  breeder's 
herd.  There  will  be  three  outstanding  good  boars  by  the  noted  Col.  Gano  in  this  sale 
out  of  a  line-bred  Ohio  Chief  sow.  They  are  growthy,  are  very  uniform,  and  have  plenty 
of  quality.  They  have  good  breed  character  and  if  you  are  looking  for  an  outstanding 
good  male  pig  and  cannot  be  there  yourself,  send  a  bid  on  one  of  these  Col.  Gano  pigs, 
and  if  you  are  fortunate  in  getting  one  vou  will  not  be  disappointed.  There  are  four 
very  choice  boars  in  the  sale  sirad  by  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder  and  they  art  certainly 
good.  They  are  of  the  las't  of  February  farrow,  with  a  remarkable  amount  of  stretch, 
good  depth  of  body  and  stand  on  strong,  heavy  bone.  If  you  are  'ooking  for  the  real  big, 
smooth  ones,  a  boar  pig  out  of  this  litter  will  undoubtedly  do  you  a  lot  of  good.  You 
will  note  that  there  is  a  large  variety  of  breeding  in  this  offering,  and  along  with  this 
is  a  high  class  lot  of  boars  with  good  individual  merit.  Get  one  of  the  catalogs  and 
look  it  over  carefully,  note  the  line  of  breeding  that  you  want,  and  then  either  be  at 
Fred  Swan's  .farm  sale  day  or  have  bids  there.  If  you  have  never  visited  this  great 
hog  farm  it  will  be  a  treat  to  see  how  Fred  raises  hogs.  You  will  be  welcome  whether 
you  buy  or  not. — O.   I.  Purdy. 


The  above  cut  is-  the  great  Poland  China 
sire  Jumbo  The  Great  that  has  done  much 
to  bring  the  Poland  China  herd  of  Orville 
O.  Jones,  York,  Nebraska,  into  the  fore 
rank    of    the    big,    medium    Poland  Chinas. 


Mr.  Jones  has  a  great  string  of  spring  boars 
sired  by  Jumbo  The  Great  or  out  of  daugh- 
ters by  him.  Other  sires  represented  are 
Long  Chief,  Jr.,  by  the  1.050-pound  Long 
Chief,  and  Big  King  by  Big  Price,  dam  by 
Long  King.     A  good  place  to  buy  a  prac- 


lloal  type  hrrrt  boar.  The  spring  boars' 
which  Mr.  Jones  offers*  for  sale  have  been 
immuned  by  the  double  vaccination  treat- 
ment, which  insures  their  withstanding 
disease.  These  boars  are  the  tops  of  a  choice 
lot,   as   Mr.   Jones   culls  very  closely. 


DUROC  JERSEY! 
K0EHLM00S'  HERO  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MBLINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS  PILGER,  NEB. 

Growthy  DUROC  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF    and    GOLDEN    WONDER    ORI  •  N. 

D.  W.  KANE  WI8NER,  NEB. 

YOUNG'S.    DUROCS    AND  SHORTHORNS 

Growthy  spring  male*  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and  * 
.PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
f..  J.  KFZEL  CLARK  SON.  NEB 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANO.  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 


MENSLEY'S    DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  bv  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also  price  a  few  sows   for  fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE.  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING   and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON       GENOA,  NEB. 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and  if  not  as  described  will  pay  express. 
A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON.  NEB. 


MOAT'S  Dispersion  Sale  of 

Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  NEAR 

Missouri  Valley,  la.,  Monday,  Oct.  1 3 

THE  GREAT  BOAR  JUMBO  COLONEL  INCLUDED,  AND  KING  THE 
COLONEL  BLOOD  VERY  STRONGLY  REPRESENTED 
g-f\   u       j  18  spring1  boars— 4  fall  boars— 2  tried  boars 
w\J   nOaQ  20  sows — 8  or  10  sows  with  litters — 6  open  sows 
JUMBO  COLONEL,  considered  the  greatest  junior  yearliEg  boar  in 
Iowa  by  King  the  Colonel.    His  dam  is  Crimson  Lady  2d,  a  half  sister  to 
Col.  Gano.   He  is  a  full  brother  to  King  the  Colonel,  Jr.,  a  boar  that  sold 
in  the  Larson  sale  Aug.  7  for  $475.  A  great  opportunity  to  buy  richly  bred 
sows  and  a  grand,  good  lot  of  young  males.    Everything  to  be  sold. 
For  catalogs  address — 

M.  S.  MOATS  &  SON,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa 

Cols.  N.  G.  Kraschel  and  Z.  Russell,  Aucts.  0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 

PROMINENT  DUROC   HERD  TO  BE  DISPERSED 

On  Monday.  October  13,  at  their  stock  farm  near  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  M.  S. 
Moats  &  Son  will  dbperse  their  well  known  herd  of  Durocs  at  public  auction.  This 
is  one  of  the  old  herds  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  before  Messrs.  Moats  moved  to 
Iowa  we  had  occasion  to  visit  this'  herd  frequently,  and  whenever  we  went  onto  the 
Moats  hog  ranch  we  always  found  a  lot  of  good,  big,  growthy  stuff.  They  have 
continued  along  the  same  line,  and  in  their  herd  today  you  will  find  lots  of  size  and 
plenty  of  quality.  Mr.  Moats,  the  senior  member  of  this  firm,  is  a  great  fellow  to 
bring  his  stuff  along  and  feed  it  out  in  nice  shape.  When  you  see  the  spring  pigs 
along  in  midsummer  you  will  say  that  Moats  keeps  his  stuff  too  thin,  but  when  it 
comes  to  selling  them  in  the  fall  he  always  has  plenty  of  meat  on  his  pigs  and 
they  are  remarkably  growthy.  The  big  attraction  in  this  sale  will  probably  be  the 
boar  Jumbo  Colonel  133139  by  King  the  Colonel,  out  of  the  dam  Crimson  Lady  2d' 
by  Orion's  Success.  He  is  almost  a  full  brother  to  Col.  Gano  and  he  is  proonunced 
by  many  who  have  seen  him  as  the  greatest  boar  that  King  the  Colonel  ever 
sired.  He  is  long  and  smooth,  has  a  strong  arched  back,  good  feet,  nice  color, 
good  head  and  ear  and  is  a  very  sure  breeder.  Some  breeder  can  put  this  boar  into 
his  herd  and  he  will  help  him  make  a  success  of  the  Duroc  business.  The  sows 
will  have  litters  mostly  by  this  great  boar;  some  by  Valley  Colonel  2d.  Over  half 
of  the  offering  will  be  sired  by  King  the  Colonel.  Among  the  grand,  good  sows  in 
this  offering  is  Defender's  Lady  by  Beauty's  Model  Top,  Colonel's  Dream  by  King 
the  Colonel,  Tolstoy  Maid  by  Tolstoy,  Crimson  Lady  Again  by  King  the  Colonel, 
Lady  Topnotcher  Again  by  Model  Chief  2d  and  a  number  of  others.  We  recently 
saw  the  herd  which  they  had  at  the  Missouri  Valley  fair  and  they  certainly  were 
a  grand,  good  lot  of  show  hogs.  The  entire  herd  will  be  sold  ana  will  be  a 
great  place  to  get  choice  breeding. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Moderow's  Great  Offering  of 

Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Beemer,  Neb.,  TUESDAY,  Oct.  14 


45  Head 


10  FALL  BOARS 
28  SPRING  MALES 
7  SPRING  GILTS 
Sired  by  Such  Boars  as 
BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL,  CHIEF  SELECT  2D  and  B.  &  G.'s  WONDER 


The  get  of  noted  breeding  and  prize  winning  boars.  Prominent 
blood  lines  represented,  and  a  high  class  lot  of  individuals. 

For  catalogs  address — 

Wm.  Moderow,  Beemer,  Neb. 


Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


MODEROW'S  BOAR  SALE 

On  Tuesday,  October  14,  Will  Modtrow  oi  Beemer,  Neb  ,  will  hold  his  annual 
fall  sale,  and  in  this  offering  he  will  sell  one  of  the  grandest  bunches  of  males 
he  has  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  class  of  stuff  which  he  has  lifted  In  this 
catalog  represent  breeding  that  has  been  tried  and  he  has  been  able  to  put  in  this 
sale  pigs  of  more  size  and  quality  combined  than  in  any  ot'her  offering.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  spring  males  are  sired  by  the  good  boar  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  a 
boar  that  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  very  strong  breeder.  Two  of  the  best  spring 
males  in  the  sale  are  by  him  and  out  of  a  dam  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model.  These  pigs 
have  plenty  of  size,  well  sprung  ribs'  and  carry  their  width  very  evenly.  They  are 
wide  between  the  eyes  and  as  smooth  as  you  could  expect.  The  spring  pigs  as  a 
rule  are  very  uniform  and  there  are  a  lot  of  good  herd  boar  prospects  among  them. 
He  is  putting  in  a  very  choice  boar  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  out  of  a  Red  Chief 
Wonder  dam.  This  boar  Mr.  Moderow  considers  one  of  the  best  that  will  be  sold 
this  fall.  There  are  some  other  corking  good  boars  that  are  good  enough  to  go  out 
and  do  service  in  the  best  of  herds.     Do  not  fail  to  get  his  catalog. — O.  I.  Purdy. 
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SCHOOLS  FAIL  TO  FIT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have 
grown  so  accustomed  to  lauding  our 
school  system,  and  boasting  that  we 
have  the  best  in  the  world,  (which  is 
not  all  untrue)  that  it  must  needs  be 
a  brave  person  who  would  dare  attack 
it;  but  to  those  who  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  school  work  now 
being  done,  and  the  results  in  the 
education  of  our  children,  tbere  seems 
to  be  something  lacking  somewhere. 
In  times  gone  by,  when  the  country 
schools  gave  all  that  was  required, 
we  did  not  notice  the  lack,  for  then 
each  student  took  the  studies  that  he 
wanted,  and  devoted  as  much  time  to 
his  favorites  as  he  chose. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  cannot 
remember,  at  least  if  we  are  old  enough 
to  have  children  in  high  school,  the 
times  when  any  pupil  who  desired 
could  work  away  ahead  of  the  class, 
and  be  working  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression when  the  rest  of  the  class 
was  still  struggling  with  partial  pay- 
ments. In  these  days,  the  student  has 
to  keep  with  the  class,  and  all  in- 
centive for  individual  effort  is  re- 
moved; if  a  child  keeps  up  with  the 
class,  or  even  within  shouting  dis- 
tance of  it,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  opposed 
to  the  grading  of  schools,  and  the 
consequent  simplifying  of  the  teacher's 
work.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  not 
be  possible,  under  the  stress  of  the 
present  curriculum,  to  maintain  the 
old  order,  letting  each  child  study 
whr.t  and  as  far  as  he  wished.  I  re- 
member in  my  teaching  days,  it  was 
sometimes  the  case  that  of  three  or 
four  pupils  in  a  given  class,  no  two 
would  be  studying  in  the  same  place 
in  the  book,  and  if  there  was  any 
effort  to  equalize  the  class,  the  ones 
who  were  ahead  were  more  than 
likely  to  be  very  sullen,  and  to  feel 
that  a  monstrous  injustice  had  been 
done.  That  practically  trebled  the 
teacher's  work,  besides  taking  from 
the  children  the  stimulus  of  compe- 
tition, and  was  detrimental  to  the 
best  work  in  the  school  room.  Under 
that  system,  it  was  impossible  for  a 
new  teacher,  just  coming  in,  to  gauge 
the  capacity  or  progress  of  her  pupils; 
she  had  to  learn  by  mail  strength 
and  awkwardness. 


My  quarrel  with  the  American 
school  system  is  deeper  than  this;  it 
deals  with  the  utter  impracticability 
of  the  curriculum.  I  am  aware  that 
these  are  bold  words,  but  I  utter  them 
fearlessly;  the  American  school  lacks 
practical  training,  and  its  graduates 
are  but  poorly  prepared  to  enter  the 
arena  of  life,  and  fight  its  battles. 
The  whole  course  of  study,  from  the 
primer  class  to  the  high  school  grad- 
uate, is  but  preparatory  college  work, 
despite  the  fact  that  only  a  remark- 
ably small  per  cent  of  the  common 
people  send  their  children  to  college. 
The  large  majority  of  students  leave 
school  before  they  complete,  the 
eighth  grade,  because  they  can  see 
nothing  ahead  of  them  that  will  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  earn  a  living, 
or  that  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  earn  larger  salaries  in  their 
chosen  lifework,  unless  they  choose  to 
teach,  or  enter  some  of  the  professions. 
Fewer  "Hired  Girls" 

A  girl  who  spends  twelve  years  of 
her  life  in  school,  as  many  of  them 
do,  ought,  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
period,  to  have  an  education  that 
would  fit  her  for  her  lifework,  and 
as  the  large  majority  of  girls  marry, 
their  education  ought  to  be  of  a  nature 
that  would  fit  them  to  be  wives  and 
mothers.    Does  it  do  so?    Verily,  no. 

There  is  a  great  and  terrible  cry 
going  up  from  the  housewives  of  our 
glorious  nation  concerning  the  scar- 
city of  good  help  in  the  home,  and  all 
sorts  of  vain  imaginings  are 'let  loose 
upon  the  public  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
shortage.  It  used  to  be  possible  to 
get  good  girls  to  help,  either  in  town 
or  country,  for  wages  ranging  all  the 
way  from  a  dollar  a  week  to  two 
dollars  and  a  half.  I  can  remember 
when  girls  would  come  to  me  and 
ask  for  work,  offering  to  come  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  week,  and  at  that, 
they  expected  to  help  with  the  wash- 
ing, mending  and  sewing.  A  little 
later,  good  girls,  who  were  capable 
of  going  ahead  with  all  kinds  of 
housework,  commanded  two  dollars 
\nd  a  half,  but  anyone  who  kept  such 
a  girl  was  looked  upon  as  excep- 
tionally well-to-do,  if  not  a  bit  ex- 
travagant. No  one  expected  to  keep 
help  at  that  price  except  those  for- 
unate  (?)  women  who  never  had  to 


do  their  own  housework,  or  those 
who  were  ill,  and  needed  to  be  re- 
lieved of  all  care. 

Go  out  now  and  try  to  find  a  girl 
to  work  for  you.  You  will  find  it  a 
difficult  matter  even  to  hear  of  one 
who  would  consent  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion. If  you  live  in  the  country,  you 
may,  after  diligent  search,  find  a 
girl  who  will  confess  to  helping  out 
once  in  a  while;  but  she  will  not 
think  for  a  moment  of  going  to  the 
country,  not  she.  It  has  come  to  a 
point  where  the1  housewife  in  the 
country  simply  cannot  get  help  at  any 
price.  The  neighbor  girls  who  used 
to  be  our  main  dependence  at  such 
times  as  we  needed  help  are  all  going 
to  school  some  of  them  driving  four 
or  five  miles  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
in  order  to  finish  their  school  work, 
and  if  you  think  you  can  get  one  of 
them  to  help  you  when  she  is  through 
school — well,  just  try  it,  that's  all, 
and  see  the  icy  stare  you  will  receive. 
Wrong  Ideais 

You  wonder  how  this  has  to  do 
with  country  schools,  don't  you?  Hold 
on;  we're  coming  to  that.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
scarcity  of  domestic  help  lies  in  the 
fact  that  girls  of  all  classes  are  filled 
with  the  idea  that  unless  they  grad- 
uate from  high  school,  their  lives  will 
be  everlastingly  blighted.  Acordingly, 
they  insist,  upon  being  sent  to  the 
nearest  town,  if  they  do  not  already 
live  there,  and  no  matter  bow  poor 
their  parents  may  be,  or  how  much 
it  may  deprive  the  other  children  in 
the  home  of  cherished  privileges,  they 
spend  four,  and  sometimes  five,  years 
of  the  best  part  of  their  young  lives 
in  learning  lessons  that  will  be  of  full 
benefit  to  them  only  in  the  rare  event 
of  their  going  to  college. 

Not  one  thing  do  these  girls  learn 
in  the  whole  time  that  will  be  of 
practical  value  to  them  as  home- 
makers  and  child-trainers,  except  in 
those  schools  where  there  is  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  science,  and  at  the 
end  of  their  school  life  they  come 
home  with  exaggerated  opinions  of 
their  ability  and  importance,  and 
are  forever  after  dissatisfied  with  the 
farm  and  all  that  it  represents.  Do 
you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you 
could  get  one  of  these  cultured  young 


ladies  to  come  into  your  home  as 
domestic  help?  Nay,  verily,  she  would 
consider  that  she  was  casting  re- 
proach on  her  whole  school  life,  and 
upon  every  one  of  the  noble  and 
beloved  teachers  who  guided  her 
through  the  way  of  education,  not 
because  they  thought  it  was  the  best 
way  on  earth,  but  because  (he  course 
of  study  demanded  it. 

Attend  School  Meeting 

We  who  have  control  of  the  country 
schools  could  change  this  if  we 
would,  for  we  havp  the  power.  I  am 
not  one  of  the  rampant,  militant  ad- 
vocates of  universal  suffrage,  but  I 
do  believe  that  the  women  of  the 
rural  districts  of  Nebraska  have  it  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  a  sweep- 
ing reform  in  the  matter  of  schools. 
All  of  us  who  have  children  of  school 
age,  or  taxable  property,  are  entitled 
to  a  vote  on  school  matters,  and  some 
of  the  women  who  prate  the  loudest 
about  equal  rights  never  use  the 
rights  that  are  already  theirs. 

Experience  in  three  cities  has  forced 
upon  me    the    conclusion    that  the 
v/omen  of  the  towns,  as  a  rule,  are 
more  interested  in  the  schools  than  1 
their  sisters ,  in  the  country,  for  it  is 
unusual  to  see  a  woman  of  any  stand- 
ing  in  the  town  fail  to  vote  on  the« 
school  question,  while  in  the  country,  I 
it  is  more  unusual  to  find  a  woman 
who  does  exercise  her  privilege  and  m 
attend  school  meeting.    Wherever  it 
has  become  the  custom  for  the  women 
to  do  this,  it  has  led  to  an  increased 
interest  in  the  school  work,  and  added 
efficiency. 

Consolidate  the  schools  of  the  rural  1 
districts,    hire    teachers    who  are 
specialists  in  the  various  lines  that  f 
lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  train-  | 
ing  of  children  for  lifework,  and  leave  ^ 
no  stone  unturned  that  will  help  on  > 
this  great  and  glorious  work.    It  will  I 
be  possible  in  a  few  years  to  revolu- 
tionize school  methods,  and  make  it 
easy  for  any  child  to  study  in  school 
that  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and* 
that  which  will  make  of  him  a  better  r 
and    more    useful    citizen,    without  1 
making    him    dissatisfied    with  his 
environments. 

ADA  CARROLL  WORTMAN. 

Gage  Co. 


PERKINS  COUNTY  FAIR 

The  people  of  Perkins  county  heldfl 
their  first  county  fair  at  Grant  on  I 
September  17,  18  and  19.     Perhaps  f 
no  fair  in  the  state  has  started  under  1 
more  favorable  circumstances.  It  wasH 
only  sixty  days  ago  the  farmers  and! 
business  men  in  Grant  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood  definitely  de- 
cided to  hold  a  fair.    An  agricultural 
society  was  organized,  which  has  150 
members  at  the  present  time.  Each 
member  paid  $10  to  the  organization, 
and  this  money  was  used  for  con- 
structing thoroughly  permanent  build- 
ings.   The  degree  of  success  that  the 
fair  has  already  achieved  was  hardly 
anticipated,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
buildings  were  not  large  enough  to 
serve  their  purpose. 

The  attendance  for  the  week  was 
approximately  2,500.  The  gate  re- 
ceipts, and  those  from  other  sources, 
amply  provided  for  the  premiums 
and  left  the  association  with  a  clean 
slate  at  the  close  of  their  first  fair. 
This  is  quite  unusual.  The  exhibits 
in  all  the  departments  were  very 
good,  considering  the  season  and  the 
short  time  for  preparation. 

The  crops  in  Perkins  county  this 
year  are  about  the  same  as  in  other 
sections  of  the  South  Platte  terri- 
tory. Wheat  was  lair,  corn  is  some- 
what better  than  it  is  100  miles  east, 
and  pastures  are  fine.  Recent  rains 
have  put  the  soil  in  fine  condition 
for  winter  wheat  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  has  already  been  sown. 

The  silo,  the  dairy  cow,  the  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa  in  rows  and  the  plant- 
ing of  more  drouth  resistant  crops 
will  eventually  come  in  this  part  of 
Nebraska,  and  with  them  will  come 
a  greater  degree  of  success  and  pros- 
perity. There  is  abundant  range  for 
beef  cattle,  and  if  prices  continue  to 
be  high,  this  industry  should  develop 
rapidly.  S.  R.  McKELVIE. 


The  long  drouth  has  been  hard  on 
fruit  and  shade  trees.  In  such  times 
trees  are  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves. They  cease  growing,  to  be 
sure,  but  that  does  not  stop  evapora- 
tion from  the  leaves  and  twigs.  When 
the  wood  becomes  very  dry  the  tree 
dies. 


Frosts  have  been  reported  in  many 
sections  of  the  state,  but  nearly  all 
the  corn  and  other  growing  crops 
were  past  danger  ^hen  the  frost  came. 
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We  Have  Given  Ideas 
for  30,000  Home 
Parties  and  Church 
Socials  in  Three  Years 

tor  girls  at  home  who  wanted 
to  entertain  their  set:  for 
young  people's  church  socie- 
ties: for  ladies' aids:  for  women 
in  frontier  towns  who  wanted 
to  entertain  women  who 
"never  had  a  party  in  their 
lives":  for  women  in  the  great 
citiesjwho  had  run  out  of 
ideas  and  wanted  new  ones 
for  luncheons  and  teas:  for 
the  minister's  wife  who  wanted 
to  raise  money  for  the  church 
— for  everybody,  in  fact,  young- 
and  old,  in  city  and  country. 

And  we  have  given  ideas  for  these 
thousands  of  happy-time  occa- 
sions without  a  penny's  charge. 

It  is  part  of  the  personal  service 
that  has  been  building  for  twenty 
years  back  of  The  Ladies*  Home 
Journal,  and  every  subscriber  or 
reader  is  entitled  to  the  service 
without  a  penny's  cost.  An  editor 
with  two  or  three  assistants  does 
practically  nothing  else  but  travel, 
buy,  and  collect  the  newest  ideas 
for  all  kinds  of  good  times,  and 
pass  them  on. 

It  is  worth  knowing  about.  A  book- 
let, entitled  "The  Story  of  600,000 
Invisible  Hands,"  tells  something 
about  this  service.  A  postal-card 
request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


3c?iivij<0ws 


By  c  Jayhawkei 

The  week  ending  September  27 
brought  us  a  good  rain.  It  was  not 
enough  to  replenish  wells  or  to  make 
standing  water,  but  enough  to  soak 
up  the  top  soil  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
eight  inches.  More  than  an  inch  of 
water  fell.  Conditions  over  the 
greater  part  of  Kansas  are  now  good 
for  wheat  sowing.  Grass  has  started 
well  and  the  prevailing  color  now  is 
green  instead  of  brown.  As  it  is  so 
late  in  the  season,  there  is  little  show 
for  much  fall  pasture  from  the  prairie 
grass,  but  cattle  keep  busy  all  day 
picking  at  what  grass  there  is.  It 
helps  considerably  in  the  feeding. 
Central  and  western  Kansas  farmers 
are  depending  much  on  wheat  pasture 
for  winter  feed,  and  for  that  reason 
these  rains  are  most  welcome.  Wheat 
is  now  quoted  here  at  85  cents,  corn 
at  80  cents,  shorts  $1.45  a  hundred- 
weight, bran  $1.25,  eggs  21  cents  a 
dozen  and  butterfat  29  cents.  But  no 
corn  is  brought  in  for  sale,  and  so 
the  price  given  is  only  a  paper  one. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  corn  has  to 
be  shipped  in  at  a  cost  ranging  from 
81  to  83  cents  a  bushel. 

Farmers  in  this  section  have  been 
holding  their  cattle  all  summer  and 
almost  the  usual  number  can  be  found 
in  Coffey  county.  But  there  are  a 
large  number  of  coming  three-year- 
old  steers  here  with  which  something 
will  have  to  be  done  soon.  They  have 
arrived  at  an  age  when  they  must  be 
either  fed  or  sold.  Many  of  our 
neighbors  have  already  shipped  in 
corn  to  feed  their  cattle,  several  cars 
having  been  drawn  into  this  neighbor- 
hood within  the  last  week.  The  last 
car  shipped  in  cost  the  buyer  80% 
cents  a  bushel  on  the  track.  Other 
cars  cost  as  high  as  83-cents.  It  takes 
nerve  to  buy  corn  at  this  figure,  haul 
it  several  miles  into  the  country  and 
feed  it  to  steers.  But  it  is  possible 
that  money  will  be  made  from  it.  Our 
neighbors  are  hoping  for  9-cent  cattle 
and  if  they  get  that  price  it  may  be 
all  right  to  feed  83-cent  corn.  All 
the  feeders  here  have  plenty  of  silage 
and  will  use  that  and  cottonseed  meal 
to  feed  with  the  corn. 

A  neighbor  living  on  the  highest, 
driest  farm  in  this  locality  found  a 
fine  well  this  week,  striking  lots  of 
water  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet.  This 
was  on  a  farm  where  everyone  said 
there  was  no  show  of  finding  water. 
This  well  was  not  "witched"  either; 
the  farmer  simplj  dug  in  what  he 
thought  a  likely  location.  Of  all  the 
foolishness  I  have  heard  of,  this 
"water  witch"  business  strikes  me  as 
being  the  cap  sheaf.  The  idea  that 
water  many  feel  underground  will 
turn  a  peach  twig  in  the  hands  of  a 
chump  walking  around  is  seemingly 
too  foolish  for  belief.  However,  there 
are  many  that  believe  in  it;  but  not 
nearly  so  many  as  there  were  two 
months  ago.  Too  many  dry  holes 
have  been  dug  where  the  "witch"  said 
there  was  water,  but  none  was  found. 
Of  all  the  good  wells  found  here  of 
late,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  one  that 
was  "witched."  The  stick  turns  in 
their  hands,  it  is  true;  it  will  turn 
in  mine  just  the  same,  but  I  know 
that  it  is  involuntary  muscular  action 
that  turns  it  and  not  underground 
water.  It  would  be  as  well  to  tie  a 
red  string  around  your  neck  to  cure 
rheumatism  as  to  expect  to  find  water 
with  a  "witch  stick." 

Three  sales  of  farm  property  have 
been  held  in  this  township  within  the 
last  week  and  the  prices  paid  for  stuff 
of  all  kinds  was  far  above  what  I 
thought  it  would  be.  I  had  a  pretty 
good  idea  that  the  dry  season  was 
going  to  cut  down  sharply  on  prices 
for  all  livestock  and  was  sure  that 
machinery  would  hit  the  bottom.  But 
it  seems  that  people  are  buying  just 
the  same  as  ever.  Cows  sold  at  one 
of  the  sales  for  from  $60  to  $82  each; 
hogs  sold  right  up  to  full  market 
price,  while  machinery  sold  as  well 
as  it  ever  did  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Many  had  thought  that  milch  cows 
would  sell  lower  this  fall,  as  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  to  be  much 
money  made  in  milking  at  present 
prices  of  butterfat  and  feed;  but  in- 
stead they  are  selling  even  higher. 
Some  of  the  buying  is  credit  busi- 
ness, to  be  sure,  but  not  so  large  a 
per  cent  as  you  might  think.  One 


sale  amounted  to  $2,850  and  of  this 
but  $500  was  in  notes.  If  this  season 
can't  knock  prices  for  farm  prop- 
erty, what  will? 


CAUSE  OF  EARLESS  STALKS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  thought- 
ful farmer,  who  even  with  good  cul- 
tivation and  an  abundance  of  moisture 
during  the  early  part  of  the  growing 
season  will  get  only  fifty-five  bushels 
of  grain  from  110  acres  of  corn,  be- 
lieves that  the  earless  stalks  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  undeveloped  ears 
were  killed  by  the  heat,  while  still 
in  the  sheath.  Whether  this  is  a  case 
of  hot  winds  and  heat  or  a  case  of  the 
plant  not  getting  enough  moisture  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the 
wind,  I  cannot  say. 

We  have  two  fields  of  corn  side  by 
side,  grown  under  similar  conditions 
except  that  one  is  a  week  earlier 
than  the  other.  The  earlier  field 
came  into  ear  immediately  after  the 
July  rain  and  the  other  during  the 
hot  winds.  The  first  piece  will  out- 
yield  the  second  two  to  one.  The 
yields  will  not  be  great.  The  better 
field  will  yield  about  six  bushels,  and 
the  other  about  three  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Mr.  Ball,  of  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry,  who  has  given  years  of 
study  to  grain  and  forage  plants,  says 
that  in  the  case  of  kafir  plants  that 
send  out  bare  seed  branches  instead 
of  heads,  the  lack  of  heads  is  due 
to  the  extreme  drouth  which  caught 
the  head  while  still  in  the  boot.  This 
may  also  happen  to  the  small  grains. 

In  order  to  bear  out  the  theory  that 
the  lack  of  moisture  is  the  cause  of 
earless  stalks,  we  have  only  to  cite 
a  few  fields  that  are  going  to  make 
something.  This  something  will  vary 
in  amount  from  a  crop  that  can  be 
measured  in  a  quart  cup  to  fifteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  These  fields  are 
among  well  farmed  fields  that  will 
not  make  good  fodder.  Tracing  back 
the  conditions  as  a  whole  we  find 
that  the  crop  was  due  to  stored  mois- 
ture or  to  a  soil  that  will  hold  moisture. 

In  many  cases  this  means  old  weed 
patches  that  have  held  the  winter 
snows  or  an  uncut  heavy  stubble  field 
which  was  allowed  to  stand  until 
spring  and  then  worked  into  shape 
for  corn.  One  field  lying  in  a  good 
farming  belt  raised  a  full  crop  of 
weed  seed  last  year  and  is  also  pro- 
ducing a  full  crop  of  it  this  year,  but 
in  addition  it  is  the  banner  cornfield 
of  the  neighborhood.  We  can  only 
account  for  this  by  the  stored  mois- 
ture and  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


CEE  those  furrows!  They  il- 
lustrate  the  way  ordinary  un- 
derwear "humps"  itself  against 
the  skin,  causing  distress  of  body 
and  mind.  Stephenson  Under- 
wear— Unions  and  Two-Piece 
— by  a  specially  contrived  knit — 
overcomes  such  aggravation.  It 
hangs  right  and  doesn't  irritate. 
It  washes  well  and  needs  little 
mending.  That  pleases  your  wije. 

Identify  this  "guaranteed  satis- 
factory to  wear"  Underwear  at 
your  store  by  this  label — 


"  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

„  UNDERWEAR 

V     STALEY  BRAND"  1% 

No.  902 — Union  Suit.  Royal 
rib,  natural  gray,  wool  spun,  win- 
ter weight,  French  collarette, 
fresh  water  pearl  buttons,  button 
holes  reinforced,  seams  reinforced 
at  ends,  cuffs  to  sleeves  and  legs 
securely  attached,  wide  flap 
crotch,  convenient  and  completely 
covering;   a  substantial,  service- 

Trite?™*:.  $1.50!] 

Write  for  Interesting  Booklet  on  Underwear 
Stephenson  Underwear  Mill;  South  Bend, Ind. 
Product   Sold   to   Merchants  Only 
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Solving  Sand  Hill  Problems 


Alfalfa  may  be  grown  successfully 
in  the  dry  valleys  of  the  sand  hill 
country.  That  has  been  definitely 
proved  at  the  state  experiment  sub- 
station at  Valentine,  known  as  the 
sand  hill  station.  Also,  some  other 
very  interesting  and  profitable  things 
have  been  demonstrated  there.  It  was 
once  thought  that  members  of  the 
sorghum  family  of  crops  could  not 
be  matured  in  northwest  Nebraska, 
but  two  or  three  sorts  have  been 
found  that  ripen  at  Valentine  in  an 
average  season. 

Prairie  hay  is  the  most  abundant 
feed  in  the  sand  hills;  when  fed 
alone,  or  with  corn,  it  produces  poor 
results.  It  has  been  shown  at  the 
sand  hill  station  that  the  use  of  corn 
silage  or  alfalfa  hay  with  corn  and 
prairie  hay  reduces  the  cost  of  gains 
on  cattle  more  than  one-third.  Indeed, 
this  station  seems  to  be  demonstrating 
its  right  to  live — a  right  that  a  good 
many  persons  doubted  at  first. 
Station  on  Sandy  Land 

The  sand  hill  station  was  born  in 
the  legislature  of  1909  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  place  an  experiment  station 
in  each  distinct  agricultural  region  in 
Nebraska.  The  bill  gave  a  good  deal 
of  latitude  to  the  location  of  the  sta- 
tion, restricting  it  only  to  the  sand 
hill  region.  The  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity, under  whose  charge  are  all 
the  branch  experiment  stations,  set- 
tled upon  the  present  site  at  Valentine, 
because  it  was  possible  to  secure  from 
the  federal  government  a  large  tract 
of  land  out  of  the  Fort  Niobrara  mili- 
tary reservation.  The  citizens  of 
Valentine  donated  to  the  state  the  land 
upon  which  the  station  buildings  stand. 

When  I  looked  out  across  the  level 
prairie  where  the  station  is  situated 
my  first  impression  was  that  it  had 
been  mislocated,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  sand  hills,  but  on  a  hard-land 
table.  Closer  investigation,  however, 
showed  that  the  land  is  very  sandy; 
and  beyond  the  buildings  a  little  way 
the  soil  is  typical  dune  sand.  Although 
the  land  in  the  station  tract  is  not  so 
hilly  as  some  parts  of  the  sand  hills, 
yet  it  is  sandy  enough  to  be  compar- 
able to  any  part  of  the  sand  hill  region. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Valentine 
station  is  Mr.  James  Cowan,  a  genial 
Scotchman,  who  had  had  farming  ex- 
perience in  his  native  country  and  in 
Canada  before  coming  to  the  United 
States;  before  taking  up  his  present 
work  he  was  an  irrigation  expert  in 
the  employ  of  the  federal  government. 
From  irrigation  expert  to  superin- 
tendent of  a  dry  land  experiment 
station  is  quite  a  jump,  but  Mr.  Cowan 
made  it  all  right,  and  landed  on  his 
feet.  Not  long  ago  I  spent  an  after- 
noon with  him,  visiting  the  station 
and  learning  of  its  work. 

Lines  of  Investigation 

The  principal  line  of  investigation 
at  the  sand  hill  station  thus  far  has 
been  with  feed  crops  and  forage  crops. 
Because  of  its  importance  to  the  stock 
farmer,  alfalfa  has  received  the  great- 
est attention.  Next  have  come  other 
hay  and    forage    crops,  particularly 


Work  of  the  Valentine  Experiment  Substation 
By  L.  S.  HERRON 


members  of  the  sorghum  family — 
milo,  kafir,  the  kowliangs,  Soudan 
grass  and  the  durras.  With  corn  the 
investigations  have  included  a  test  of 
varieties  and  experiments  in  the  use 
of  the  crop  as  silage  in  cattle  feeding. 

Mr.  Cowan  does  not  consider  the 
sand  hills  a  small  grain  country,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  making  any  experi- 


in  1910,  was  seeded  in  June  and  made 
a  good  stand.  In  the  last  three  years, 
however,  June  has  been  dry,  and 
alfalfa  seeded  in  that  month  has 
failed.  Temporarily,  at  least,  our 
period  of  greatest  summer  moisture 
has  switched  from  June  to  August. 
For  three  years  now  August  seeding 
has  succeeded  .when    June  seeding 


Superintendent's  residence,  Valentine  Substation.  Concrete  block  con- 
struction. This  house  cost  $300  less  than  a  frame  house  of  the  same  size 
nt  the  North  Platte  Substation. 


ments  with  small  grain  crops.  He 
thinks  that  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil  small  grains  should  be  largely 
ruled  out.  Indeed,  the  chief  problems 
of  sand  hill  farmers  are  to  make  a 
home  and  to  raise  feed  crops  for 
livestock,  and  it  is  along  those  lines 
that  the  work  of  the  Valentine  station 
is  proceeding. 

With  alfalfa  Mr.  Cowan  has  been 
very  successful  on  the  station  farm. 
From  one  of  the  fields  three  cuttings 
were  made  this  year.  The  first  cut- 
ting yielded  about  one  and  one-eighth 
tons  to  the  acre;  the  second  crop  was 
light  on  account  of  dry  weather;  but 
the  third  crop  was  heavy  again. 
Sheaves  of  the  third  cutting  on  exhibit 
at  the  Cherry  county  fair  measured 
thirty-three  inches  in  height. 
Starting  Alfalfa 

This  alfalfa  was  grown  on  very 
sandy  land  near  the  station  buildings 
where  it  is  known  to  be  more  than 
twenty  feet  to  water.  Mr.  Cowan  as- 
sured me  that  the  land  was  poorer 
than  the  average  rancher  or  Kin- 
kaider  would  break  out  in  dry  valleys 
in  the  sand  hills.  He  is  very  enthu- 
siastic, therefore,  over  the  possibilities 
for  alfalfa  culture  in  that  region.  I 
asked  Mr.  Cowan  to  tell  me  some  of 
the  things  he  had  learned  about  alfalfa. 

"When  I  came  here,"  said  he,  "my 
first  impression  was  that  June  seed- 
ing was  best.    Our  first  alfalfa,  sown 


failed.  This  may  change  again. 
After  all,  the  moisture  supply  deter- 
mines the  time  of  seeding  that  gives 
greatest  success,  and  you  can't  know 
beforehand  about  that.  From  our  ex- 
perience here,  though,  I  would  feel 
safer  now  seeding  in  August  than  ii> 
the  spring  or  early  summer. 

"It  is  rather  hard  to  get  a  good 
stand  of  alfalfa  on  old  ground  after 
the  grass  roots  have  been  worked  out 
of  the  soil.  Where  the  seed  is  sown 
on  old  land  I  prefer  ground  that  grew 
potatoes  the  year  before.  I  am  very 
partial  to  potato  ground;  the  stirring 
given  in  the  fall  when  the  potatoes 
are  dug  seems  to  put  it  in  good  con- 
dition for  all  kinds  of  crops. 

"In  the  sand  hills  freshly  broken 
prairie  sod  affords  the  best  place  to 
sow  alfalfa.  Afte*'  breaking,  disk  the 
sod  up  well  to  make  a  seedbed.  Then 
when  ready  to  sow,  broadcast  the  seed 
and  harrow  it  in.  The  chances  of 
securing  a  stand  on  new  land  in  this 
way  are  much  greater  than  on  land 
that  has  been  farmed  for  several 
years." 

Depth  of  Seeding  Alfalfa 

On  old  ground  Mr.  Cowan  believes 
that  alfalfa  seed  should  be  drilled. 
He  has  been  experimenting  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  depth  at  which  to 
cover  the  seed;  his  results  are  so 
different  from  commonly  accepted 
theory  as  to  be  startling.    Alfalfa  was 


drilled  at  different  depths,  from  very 
shallow  down  to  five  inches  deep. 
From  all  the  seedings  at  less  than 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  depth  the 
stand  was  either  poor  or  a  failure. 
All  of  the  seedings  from  one  and  one- 
half  inches  down  to  five  inches  made 
good  stands. 

Mr.  Cowan  thinks  that  three  inches 
is  about  the  right  depth  to  cover 
alfalfa  seed  in  sandy  soil.  The  seed 
may  safely  be  covered  with  a  disk,  if 
a  drill  is  not  at  hand,  and  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  on  old  ground  when 
covered  that  way  than  when  har- 
rowed in.  The  farmer  operating  on 
heavy  land  should  bear  in  mind  that 
these  experiments  were  made  on  very 
light  sandy  soil,  and  that  such  deep 
covering  of  alfalfa  seed  in  a  clay 
loam  might  result  in  failure.  To  me, 
however,  these  experiments  indicate 
that  alfalfa  seed  will  stand  deeper 
covering  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Next  year  Mr.  Cowan  expects  to 
try  seeding  alfalfa  in  rows  with  a 
corn  planter,  using  onion  seed  plates. 
After  planting  in  rows  of  regular  corn 
planter  width,  he  will  straddle  the 
rows  and  double  them.  "This  experi- 
ment will  not  be  conducted  to  demon- 
strate the  cultivation  of  alfalfa,"  said 
my  host.  "No  use  to  attempt  to  get 
sand  hill  farmers  to  cultivate  alfalfa; 
they're  too  busy.  The  alfalfa  will  be 
planted  in  this  way  simply  to  see  if 
it  will  not  do  better  in  rows  wider 
than  those  made  with  a  common  grain 
drill.  If  I  find  that  the  rows  are  not 
close  enough  together  to  keep  the 
weeds  down,  then  I  shall  drill  rows 
crosswise  in  the  same  way,  giving  a 
gridiron  effect.  That  ought  to  keep 
the  weeds  down.  By  planting  with  a 
corn  planter  in  this  way  the  depth 
of  seeding  can  be  gauged  more  ac- 
curately than  with  a  drill." 

A  South  Dakota  alfalfa  grower  has 
broken  into  print  a  number  of  times 
recently  describing  his  system  of 
planting  alfalfa  in  furrows  and  grad- 
ually burying  the  crowns  by  cultiva- 
tion. When  the  crowns  are  buried 
the  plants  are  supposed  to  be  hardier 
and  more  drouth  resistant.  Mr.  Cowan 
is  trying  this  system  in  a  limited 
way.  He  has  no  conclusive  results 
yet,  but  present  indications  are  that 
the  system  makes  alfalfa  hardier, 
although  it  may  not  be  practicable  for 
the  average  farmer. 

About  Sweet  Clover 

While  on  the  dairy  train  I  dis- 
covered an  intense  interest  in  sweet 
clover  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
sand  hill  country.  Here  and  there 
was  found  a  man  who  was  growing 
sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  side  by  side 
and  favored  the  sweet  clover.  Mr. 
Cowan  shares  none  of  this  enthusi- 
asm over  sweet  clover.  For  him  on 
the  substation  farm  sweet  clover  has 
not  done  better  than  alfalfa.'  He  finds 
it  just  as  hard,  he  says,  to  secure  a 
stand  of  sweet  clover  as  to  secure 
a  stand  of  alfalfa;  the  clover  lasts 
two  years,  while  the  alfalfa  lasts 
indefinitely. 

Only  on  land  underlaid  with  hard- 
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pan,  thinks  Mr.  Cowan,  will  sweet 
clover  grow  better  than  alfalfa — and 
there  is  no  hard  pan  in  the  sand  hills. 
He  believes  that  sand  hill  farmers 
should  confine  their  efforts  to  getting 
alfalfa.  I'd  like  to  be  present  at  a 
joint  debate  of  this  question  between 
Mr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Dale,  the 
Rock  county  sweet  clover  enthusiast. 

Mr.  Cowan  has  also  experimented 
with  sand  vetch.  It  makes  a  fair  crop, 
but  he  doesn't  see  why  any  farmer 
should  grow  it  when  a  stand  of  alfalfa 
may  be  secured  almost  as  readily. 
The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Cowan  is  an 
alfalfa  enthusiast.  However,  he  doesn't 
think  as  some  optimistic  persons  do 


that  the  tops  of  the  sand  hills  can 
be  covered  with  alfalfa.  Its  success- 
ful culture,  he  feels  sure,  is  limited 
to  the  dry  valleys  and  similar  land  on 
sandy  prairies  and  tables;  and  even 
there  it  must  be  started  before  the 
land  is  too  badly  farmed  out. 
Successful  Sorgo  Crops 
A  long  list  of  crops  of  the  sorghum 
family  is  being  tried  out  at  the  Val- 
entine station.  The  problem  with 
crops  of  this  nature  in  that  part  of 
Nebraska  is  to  get  something  that 
will  mature  in  an  average  season. 
Kowliang  and  dwarf  upright  milo  are 
the  most  promising  of  the  sorgo  crops 
tested  thus  far.    Brown  Kowliang  No. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 

TO  LEARN  THE  AUTOMOBILE  PROFESSION 


^  We  Can  Teach  You 

every  branch  of  the  Automo- 
bile Business  in  six  weeks.  Our 
graduates  in  constant  demand. 
Good  jobs  at  big  salaries  always 
open.  Send  today  formostcom- 
plete  descriptive  Automo- 
bile Catalogue  published. 
Its  Free  and  it  contains  proof 
that  you  can  succeed  in  this  business, 

NEBRASKA  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL, 
1404 Dodge  Strer*.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Somebody — Everywhere 

—  Lights  Up  With  ANGLE  LAMPS 


32  styles,  one 
to  eight  burners 


WAY  up  in  Juneau,  Alaska, 
the  U.  S.  Government 
Congressional  rooms  are  lighted 
with  Angle  Lamps. 

Away  down  in  Cape  Town, 
Pretoria,  and  in  "Up  the  River" 
sections  of  South  Africa,  you'll 
find  Angle  Lamps. 

Wherever  there  is  need  of  a  light — reliable,  safe,  efficient  and 
economical — there  are  Angle  Lamps. 

Sixteen  hours  of  light,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  true  color  value 
of  sunlight,  on  one  quart  of  oil.  Little  attention  and  no  technical 
knowledge  required.  No  pipes  to  clog,  no  valves  to  get  out  of  order,  no 
odor,  smoke,  heat;  no  danger  from  explosion;  no  undershadow. 

In  writing  for  large  catalog  (illustrated)  please  mention  No.  18. 
THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,     244-246  West  23rd  Street,     New  York  City 


Here  is  where  we  differ  from  others — 
we  are  producers  as  well  as  manufacturers 

Since  we  began  our  revolutionizing  policy  of  selling  users 
direct,  many  others  would  like  it  to  appear  that  they  are  giv- 
ing buyers  the  same  opportunity. 

^Here  is  the  difference:  We  are  not  wholesalers,  nor  jobbers, 
nor  merely  mill  owners.    Every  piece  of  lumber 
and  millwork  produced  in  our  mills  comes  from 
forests  owned  by  us. 

Save  40%  to  60% 

Get  lumber  of  better  quality 

We  own  billions  of  feet  of  standing-  timber  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Colum- 
bia. Do  our  own  cutting,  logging,  railroading. 
Operate  six  great  mills.  Our  output  is  20  to  30 
carloads  per  day. 

Quick  delivery — Satisfaction  guaranteed 

We  fill  all  orders  within  24  to  48  hours.  Seven 
railroads  rush  shipments  to  you.  Delivery  is  made 
within  an  average  of  two  weeks.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices.    Better  still  send  list  of 
materials  for  estimate.    Mail  the  coupon  today. 

HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  CO. 

436  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Waih. 

^Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

436  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kindly  send  the  following,  quoting  prices  delivered  my  station. 
[  ]  Catalog  of  lumber  and  millwork.        [  ]  Special  silo  folder. 


5Uo  ot  Clear  Fii 
40*  to  60  #  saving 

We  furnish  complete,  a 
siloof  finest  firatan  amaz- 
ingsaving.  Staves  are  clear 
one-piece  fir.  No  sap  or 
knots.  Last  for  years  and 
years.    Seattle  Silos  have 

Improved  Swinging 
Doors 

Never  stick  or  bind.  Never 
have  to  be  lifted.  Swingin 
or  out  readily.  Door  bars 
form  ladder  from  which 
hoops  can  be  tightened. 
When  silos  are  ordered 
without  additional  lumber 
to  make  a  full  car.  wecan 
l  usually  arrange  to  get  you 
carload  rales.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  one 
farmer  in  each  town- 


SURE  TO  WTtrTE  PLAINLY) 


Name 


I  am  planning  to  build  as  follows: 


171,  a  variety  sent  out  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
as  promising  as  anything  that  has 
been  tried.  This  plant  has  heads 
quite  like  kaflr.  Dwarf  upright  milo 
is  a  black-seeded  sort,  having  heads 
closely  resembling  ordinary  cane. 
Some  of  the  other  sorgo  crops  give 
promise,  but  the  ones  we  have  men- 
tioned specifically  are  the  leaders  now. 

The  exhibit  of  sorgo  crops  made  at 
the  Cherry  county  fair  by  Mr.  Cowan 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  both  ranchers  and  Kinkaidere. 
The  sorgo  crops  have  a  place  in  the 
sand  hills  not  only  to  produce  forage, 
but  grain  as  well.  Because  of  the 
healthful  climate  and  pure  water  the 
sand  hill  region  is  a  splendid  place 
for  poultry.  The  grain  sorghums  pro- 
vide good  poultry  feed,  and  are  likely 
to  be  widely  used  for  that  purpose. 

Another  member  of  the  sorghum 
family  that  gives  great  promise  is 
Soudan  grass.  It  is  a  forage  crop 
primarily,  although  it  bears  a  good 
quantity  of  seed.  At  the  sand  hill 
station  this  year  Soudan  grass  yielded 
one  and  one-fourth  tons  to  the  acre 
on  very  sandy  soil,  where  almost 
everything  else  was  killed  by  dry 
weather.  The  plants  stood  about  Ave 
feet  high.  This  crop  makes  a  hay  of 
about  the  same  quality  as  cane  sown 
very  thickly,  but  it  seems  to  be  more 
drouth  resistant  than  cane. 

Native  Corn  Best 

A  good  many  varieties  of  corn  have 
been  tested  at  the  station,  but  for 
grain  production  nothing  equals  the 
native  varieties  that  have  been  grown 
in  the  locality  for  many  years.  Some 
of  them  have  no  names — are  just 
corn — but  they  are  adapted  to  the 
conditions,  and  make  good,  which 
are  the  important  things.  For  silage 
Pride  of  the  North  is  used,  because 
it  yields  a  larger  quantity  of  forage. 
It  is  not  adapted  to  grain  production, 
however,  because  it  does  not  always 
mature  in  time.  Some  stalks  of  this 
variety  exhibited  at  the  county  fair 
stood  eleven  feet  in  height.  For  corn 
grown  on  sandy  land  high  above  the 
water  table  we  mast  admit  that  this 
is  first-rate. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  growing 
corn  in  the  sand  hills  is  that  the  land 
begins  to  blow  as  soon  as  the  grass 
roots  are  worked  out  of  it.  Of  course, 
all  the  corn  there  is  listed,  but  even 
that  will  not  prevent  blowing  if  the 
land  is  badly  worn.  A  good  many 
farmers  obviate  the  danger  of  blow- 
ing by  allowing  their  corn  ground  to 
grow  up  to  weeds  each  alternate  year. 
Where  they  have  corn  this  year  they 
allow  weeds  to  grow  next  year.  Then 
in  the  following  season  they  list  their 
corn  in  the  weed  patch.  In  that  way 
the  soil  is  supplied  with  organic 
matter  and  is  kept  from  blowing.  It 
looks  like  a  sloppy  method  of  farm- 
ing, but  Mr.  Cowan  thinks  enough  of 
the  system  to  advise  a  good  many 
farmers  to  follow  it.  By  so  doing  he 
shows  that  he  mixes  common  sense 
with  science  in  wholesome  amounts. 
Silo  Scores  Success 

No  corn  is  shipped  out  of  the  sand 
hills;  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
corn  produced  there  is  fed  right  on 
the  farms  where  it  is  grown.  Not 
many  silos  are  yet  in  use  in  that  sec- 
tion of  Nebraska,  tut  the  number  will 
surely  increase  rapidly  as  the  value 
of  the  silo  becomes  more  widely 
known.  Mr.  Cowan  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  spread  the  silo  gospel — and  he 
has  a  mighty  good  text  from  which 
to  preach,  too. 

One  of  the  structures  of  the  sub- 
station farm  is  a  solid-wall  concrete 
silo.  Last  year  it  was  filled  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  winter  a  feeding 
experiment  was  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  corn  silage  in 
rations  containing  corn  and  prairie 
hay.  Thirty  yearling  steers  were 
divided  into  four  lots,  two  of  eight 
each,  and  two  of  seven  each.  The 
following  table  shows  the  rations  fed 
and  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds 
of  gain  with  each: 

Ration  Cost  of  100 

Lot  1— Corn,  alfalfa  and       lbs.  Gain 

prairie  hay   $5.14 

Lot  2 — Corn   and  prairie 

hay    8.75 

Lot  3 — Corn,  prairie  hay 

and   corn   silage   5.46 

Lot  4 — C»rn,  alfalfa  and 

corn  silage    5.44 

Silos  and  Alfalfa  Needed 

Corn  and  prairie  hay  proved  to  be 
a  very  poor  ration,  as  they  always 
do.  The  other  three  rations  gave  re- 
sults not  far  apart.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  that  Lot  3,  getting  corn, 
prairie   hay   and    corn    silage,  made 


gains  almost  as  cheaply  as  Lot  1, 
getting  corn,  alfalfa  and  prairie  hay. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  addition 
of  corn  silage  to  a  ration  of  corn 
and  prairie  hay  is  almost  as  bene- 
ficial as  the  addition  of  alfalfa  hay. 
The  result  is  just  a  little  disturbing 
to  the  balanced  ration  idea;  for  while 
alfalfa  supplies  protein  to  balance 
the  excess  of  carbonaceous  nutrients 
in  the  corn  and  prairie  hay,  corn 
silage  does  not. 

Neither  the  alfalfa  hay  nor  the  corn 
silage  fed  in  this  experiment  were  of 
first-class  quality.  The  silage  was 
rather  watery  from  being  made  of 
corn  too  green.  Its  chief  benefit  in 
the  ration,  thinks  Mr.  Cowan,  was  as 
a  conditioner.  Sand  hill  stockmen 
who  find  that  their  cattle  do  not  do 
well  in  winter  on  prairie  hay  should 
be  able  to  get  a  pretty  definite  "hunch" 
from  the  results  of  this  experiment. 
A  good  many  ranchers  and  farmers 
near  Valentine  have  seen  the  point. 
As  the  result  of  this  one  experiment 
at  least  ten  new  silos  were  erected 
in  that  locality  this  year. 

As  I  have  said,  the  silo  at  the  sub- 
station farm  is  solid  concrete,  hut  Mr. 
Cowan  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  plastered  silo  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable for  that  region.  It  is  as  dur- 
able as  the  solid  concrete  and  more 
easily  erected  by  unskilled  labor. 
The  underground  silo  is  also  prac- 
ticable where  they  can  be  made  with- 
out too  much  trouble  from  caving. 

Home  Building 

Farm  and  field  affairs  by  no  means 
occupy  all  the  attention  of  Mr.  Cowan 
and  his  fellow  workers.  Along  with 
farming  must  always  go  home  build- 
ing. With  this  in  mind  the  possi- 
bilities for  home  building  in  the  sand 
hills  are  being  demonstrated  at  the 
substation  farm.  A  good  garden  is 
a  part  of  this.  The  sand  hills  coun- 
try is  famous  for  fine  vegetables; 
there  is  no  reason  why  every 
rancher  and  Kinkaider  should  not  be 
well  supplied  with  such  delicacies  of 
the  home-grown  sort. 

Methods  of  growing  trees  are  being 
tested  out,  and  a  fine  grove  has  been 
started  as  a  protection  to  the  sub- 
station buildings.  An  important  prin- 
ciple in  starting  trees  in  the  sand 
hills,  says  Mr.  Cowan,  is  to  have 
something  to  catch  the  snow  the  first 
few  winters  while  they  are  small. 
That  insures  winter  protection,  and 
when  the  snow  melts  it  provides 
moisture  for  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
Nearly  every  Kinkaid  homestead  in 
the  sand  hills  has  a  building  spot 
where  trees  can  be  grown  very  well 
if  given  a  little  care.  Home  building 
there  is  not  so  difficult  as  on  the 
"hard"  dry  lands  of  western  and 
southwestern  Nebraska. 

All  of  the  buildings  at  the  sub- 
station farm  are  constructed  of  ce- 
ment blocks.  The  blocks  were  made 
with  common  labor  and  laid  by  masons 
hired  by  the  day.  Prof.  L.  W.  Chase, 
of  the  department  of  agricultural 
engineering  in  the  state  university, 
designed  the  buildings  to  serve  as 
models  for  farmers.  My  first  thought 
was  that  these  buildings  were  too 
expensive  for  the  average  farmer,  and 
I  so  expressed  myself  to  Mr.  Cowan. 
He  met  my  objection  with  a  smile. 
Concrete  Surprise 

"That  house,"  be  explained,  point- 
ing toward  his  residence,  "is  an  exact 
duplicate  of  one  of  the  houses  on  the 
substation  farm  at  North  Platte.  The 
house  at  North  Platte  is  of  frame  and 
wood  construction;  this  one  of  cement 
block  construction.  Now,  what  do  you 
suppose  was  the  difference  in  cost, 
and  in  favor  of  which  house  would 
you  expect  it  to  be?  Well,  this  house 
cost  about  $300  less  than  the  woodeu 
cne  of  the  same  kind  at  North  Platte." 

I  was  very  much  surprised  at  that, 
as  I  think  the  majority  of  my  readers 
will  be.  If  cement  block  construction 
is  as  cheap  as  wood  in  first  cost, 
surely  it  is  very  much  cheaper  In 
the  long  run. 

Mr.  Cowan  jokingly  remarked  that 
he  was  running  more  of  a  demonstra- 
tion farm  than  an  experiment  sta- 
tion. A  good  many  of  his  experiments 
are  conducted  as  much  to  show  the 
farmers  of  that  part  of  the  state  what 
can  be  done  on  sandy  soil  as  to  dis- 
cover new  facts.  True  to  this  con- 
ception of  his  work,  Mr.  Cowan  makes 
himself  as  useful  as  he  can  to  the 
people  of  that  part  of  Nebraska.  He 
writes  a  column  a  week  for  a  list  of 
local  newspapers  in  that  corner  of  the 
state,  giving  the  results  of  experi- 
ments at  the  substation  and  offering 
timely  suggestions  as  to  farm  affairs. 
These  jottings  have  become  very 
popular  with  the  farmers. 


Wednesday,  October  8,  1913. 
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DEEP-WELL  IRRIGATION 

Would  it  be  practicable  to  irrigate 
by  means  of  wells  in  western  Ne- 
braska where  water  is  at  from  250  to 
300  feet  below  the  surface?  Please 
explain  the  mechanical  workings  of 
a  centrifugal  pump.  How  much 
power  would  it  take  to  elevate  water 
from  the  depth  I  name,  and  how  much 
of  a  flow  could  I  expect  under  such 
conditions? — Z.  A.  L.,   Frontier  Co. 

Experience  proves  that  irrigation 
from  wells  can  be  carried  on  profit- 
ably in  some  places,  but  it  is  not 
extensively  practiced  in  regions  where 
the  depth  to  the  water  table  is  much 
over  100  feet.     It  is  often  possible 


for  a  corporation  to  install  a  plant 
to  irrigate  a  large  tract  of  land  where 
a  private  plajit  would  not  pay.  The 
depth  to  water  given  in  the  above 
query  is  too  great  to  make  pump 
irrigation  practicable.  The  cost  of 
raising  the  water  would  be  too  great. 

The  centrifugal  pump  consists  of  a 
round  chamber  in  which  a  set  of 
revolving  vanes  operate.  The  water 
is  drawn  in  at  the  side  and  driven 
out  radially  from  the  vanes.  In  ap- 
pearance and  operation  a  centrifugal 
pump  is  very  much  like  tha  fan  used 
to  force  air  into  a  blacksmith's  forge. 
This  type  of  pump  is  seldom  used  for 
lifts  of  more  than  150  feet,  although 
it  is  possible  to  lift  water  400  feet 
or  more  by  using  what  is  known  as 
a  multiple  stage  centrifugal.  In  the 
multiple  stage  pump  several  of  the 
fan-like  arrangements  described  above 
are  set  side  by  side  on  the  same 
shaft,  and  the  water,  after  passing 
through  one  after  the  other  of  these, 
is  finally  delivered  to  the  discharge 
pipe. 

Any  centrifugal  outfit  to  work  effi- 
ciently must  have  the  pump  placed 


within  a  few  inches  of  the  water. 
Where  the  lift  is  less  than  twenty- 
five  feet,  the  pump  used  is  known  as 
a  horizontal  centrifugal,  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
vertical  centrifugal,  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
may  be  used  for  lifts  up  to  seventy- 
five  feet  in  single  stage,  and  up  to 
400  feet  in  multiple  stage.  However, 
the  lifts  of  over  15\!»  feet  are  not  eco- 
nomical for  irrigation  purposes. 

IVAN  D.  WOOD. 
University  of  Nebraska. 


ST.  JOSEPH  FAIR 

The  Interstate  Fair  and  Livestock 
Show  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  was  a 
success  so  far  as  exhibits  were  con- 
cerned. This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  livestock  section.  The  fair 
was  held  on  new  grounds  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Contrary,  one  and  one- 
half  miles  south  of  the  St.  Joseph 
stockyards.  The  grounds  are  quite 
beautiful,  and  very  well  arranged  to 
care  for  large  crowds.  The  lake  is 
an  ideal  place  for  boating  ar.d  bathing. 
During  the  fair,  however,  the  weather 
was  so  disagreeable  that  these  attrac- 
tions lost  part  of  their  charm.  I  doubt 
if  the  fair  was  a  financial  success, 


because  of  the  great  expense  of  get- 
ting ready  for  it.  The  managers 
provided  plenty  of  amusements  and 
sports  and  offered  good  money  prizes 
for  exhibits. 

While  the  livestock  exhibits  were 
not  large,  they  were  of  good  quality, 
and  some  of  the  best  herds  wei;e 
represented.  In  the  horse  section 
about  twenty  American-bred  saddle 
horses  were  shown.  They  attracted 
much  interest  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  automobile  has  largely  displaced 
this  class  of  horses.  The  draft  horse 
classes  were  well  tilled.  A  few  jacks 
and  mules,  always  in  evidence  at  a 
Missouri  stock  show,  were  aiso  shown. 

The  cattle  were  exhibited  in  tents 
that  afforded  protection  from  the 
weather.  Six  Shorthorn  herds  were 
out,  among  which  were  the  herds  of 
Howell  Rees  &  Sons,  Pilger,  Nebraska, 
and  Owen  Kane,  Wisner,  Nebraska. 
The  Angus  were  represented  by  four 
herds,  the  Herefords  by  three  and 
the  Galloways  by  two;  no  Nebraska 
breeder  showed  cattle  of  any.  of  these 
three  breeds.  In  the  dairy  cattle 
division  there  were  three  herds  of 
Jerseys  and  one  of  Holsteins. 

In  the  swine  division  all  the  pens 
were  full.  The  Poland  Chinas  led  in 
numbers,  Durocs  were  second  and 
Chester  Whites  third.  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  large  type  of  Polands 
predominated.  Nebraska  exhibitors 
of  Poland  Chinas  were  J.  C.  Meese, 
Phil  Dawson  and  W.  B.  Willey.  The 
Nebraska  exhibitors  received  a  good 
share  of  the  ribbons  and  enjoyed 
good  sales.  This  was  also  true  of 
Nebraska  exhibitors  of  Duvocs,  who 
were  George  Briggs  &  Sons  and  R. 
Widle.  The  only  other  Nebraska  hog 
breeder  on  the  gorunds  with  an  ex- 
hibit was  Roy  E.  Fisher,  with  his 
show  herd  of  Hampshires.  John  B. 
Lawson  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  judged  the 
black  breeds  of  hogs,- and  H.  B.  Walter 
of  Effingham,  Kansas,  made  the 
awards  on  the  other  breeds. 

The  sheep  barn  was  well  filled  with 
a  good  showing  from  many  breeds. 
The  sheep  occupied  the  first  floor  of 
a  large  frame  building,  while  the 
poultry  was  housed  on  the  second 
floor.  The  agricultural  and  art  ex- 
hibits occupied  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  another  building.  The  agri- 
cultural display  was  not  large. 

S.  McKELVIE. 


OCTOBER  INSTITUTES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Farmers'  in- 
stitutes will  be  held  at  fifteen  places 
in  October,  a  tocal  of  twenty  days' 
work.  In  addition  to  this  there  will 
be  held  four  short  courses  at  the 
towns  of  Hershey,  Paxton,  Utica  and 
Farnam,  making  a  total  ol  twenty 
days  more.  This  makes  a  total  of 
nineteen  points  and  forty  days'  work 
for  the  month. 

October  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
institute  season.  We  usually  look  for 
a  good  attendance  at  each  institute, 
because  the  corn  harvesting  season 
has  not  started  and  the  weather  is 
usually  good.  We  find  October  one 
of  the  best  months  for  the  institutes, 
although  many  of  the  points  prefer 
the  winter  months. 

C.  W.  PUGSLEY, 
Supt.  Agricultural  Extension. 


This  prosperity  item  from  the 
Harrisburg  News  (Banner  county) 
shows  that  western  Nebraska  has  been 
well  favored  this  year:  "The  Trow- 
bridge threshing  machine  is  working 
in  the  Bybee  and  Snyder  neighbor- 
hood. We  understand  wheat  is  run- 
ning from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels 
and  oats  about  forty  bushels  in  that 
section.  Mr.  Gardner  was  among 
those  who  threshed.  His  wheat  aver- 
aged fifteen  and  his  oats  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre." 


Farmers  used  to  boast  that  range, 
plenty  of  water  and  good  feeding 
would  prevent  hog  cholera.  These 
things  keep  hogs  in  good  condition, 
so  they  are  not  so  likely  to  succumb 
to  the  disease;  but  they  will  not 
prevent  it,  as  many  farmers  are 
learning  this  fall. 


They  thresh  rapidly  in  Jefferson 
county,  according  to  the  Fairbury 
Journal.  Weber  Brothers  threshed 
1,003  bushels  of  oats  for  a  farmer 
there  in  four  hours.  Somebody  had 
to  shovel  oats  lively. 


By  adding  water  a  fair  grade  of 
silage  can  be  made  from  dry  fodder. 
True,  water  from  the  pump  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  the  natural  juices  of 
the  corn  plant,  but  it  causes  the  silage 
to  ferment  and  preserve  itself. 


YES,  MADAM — this  new  and 
beautiful  "National" 
Fall  Style  Book  is 
free  to  you — your  copy 
is  waiting  for  you  to 
write  for  it. 

Yours  simply  for  the 
asking  —  but  what  a 
world  of  Delight,  of 
Ueauty  and  Money- 
Saving  it  brings  toyou! 

Your  new  "National" 
Style  Book  is  ready.  What 
possibilities  that  opens  (or 
you!    How  much  more  be 
comingly  and  stylishly  you 
may  be  dressed.    How  much 
better  fitting  clothes  and  more 
beautiful  clothes  are  ready  for  you — 
and,  best  of  all,  what  saving  it  offers  you. 

It's  filled  with  the  very  latest  fashions  and 
bargains  like  these: 


NATIONAL 

Style  Boo 


FREE 


THE 
"NATIONAL" 
POLICY 

We  prepay  postage 
and  expressage  on  all 
our  goods  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 
Every  "National" 
garment  has  the 
"National"  Guar- 
antee Tag  attached. 
This  tag  says  that 
you  may  return  any 
garment  not  satisfac- 
tory to  you  and  we 
will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  post- 
age or  express 
charges  both  ways 


Waists  -    $  .46  to  $7.98 
Silk  Dresses  -  6.93  to  21.76 
Ready-Made  Suits 

9.98  to  13.98 
Hats      -      -       -.69  to  7.98 
Ladies' Coats   -     4.93  to  26.00 
Ladies' Shoes       -       .79  to  4.! 
Silk  Dresses  for  Misses 

and  Small  Women  -  4.98  to  12 
Coats  for  Misses  and 

Small  Women      -      4.98  to  16 
Suits  for  Misses  and 

Small  Women     -      -    8.93  to] 
Boys'  and  Young  Men's 
Clothing       ...       .49  to 

Children's  Dresses    -    .79  to  6.98 
Children's  Coats      -        3  98  to  7. 98 
Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery, 
Scarfs,   Veils,    Gloves.    Leather  Goods, 
Jewelry  and  a  complete   line    of  Boys', 
Misses'  and  Children's  Wearing  Apparel. 

"NATIONAL" 

Tailored  Suits 
$10.95  to  $35 


Made  to 
Measure 

Samples  of  Materials  Sent  Free 


IMPORTANT.   This  season,  "National"  Tailor-Made 
Suits  are  shown  in  a  separate  Suit  Booklet  containing 
fashion  plates  of  all  the  new  styles.   This  Suit  Uooklet  is  not 
apart  of  the  regular  "National"  Style  Book.    This  Special 
Suit  Booklet  is  sent  gladly,  but  only  when  asked  for. 


Here's  Your  Coupon  —  Mail  It  Today 


No  Agents  No  Branches 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO, 

282  We8t  24th  St..  New  York  City 

Please  send  me,  free,  my  copy  of  the  "National*'  Fall 

Style  Hook. 


Name  

Address  ,  

Shall  we  send  you,  together  w.tli  your  "National" 
Money-Saving  Style  Book,  the  "National"  Special  Suit 

Dooklet?  

At  t he  sa:iie  lime  we  will  send  you  samples  of  the  beautiful 
new  Fall  materials  for  Tailor-Made  Suits  if  you  state  here 

the  colors  you  prefer.  Colors  
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Should  Hail,  Frost,  Drouth  or  Bugs 
Destroy  One-Fourth  of  Your  Crop 

You  Would  Consider  It  a  Direct  Loss. 

If  you  are  not  using  a 

MONITOR 

DOUBLE  DISC 

DRILL 

you  are  raising  one-fourth  less  grain  each  year,  than  you  would  had  you  used  it. 
The  Monitor  is  the  only  Drill  that  drops  all  of  the  seed  in  front  of  the  bearing 
at  the  bottom  of  a  clean,  wide  furrow  in  two  rows,  at  an  even  depth  and  covers 
it  with  a  uniform  amount  of  moist  earth. 
Every  seed  grows — absolutely  no  waste. 

It  requires  one-fifth  less  seed  than  other  drills  and  increases  the  yield  from 
three  to  seven  bushels  per  acre. 

The  MONITOR  DRILL  is  one-third  lighter  draft  than  any  other  of  equal 
size  and  will  work  very  satisfactorily  where  any  other  drill  will  work  and  under 
many  conditions  where  no  other  drill  can  work. 

In  sections  where  it  is  desired  to  leave  the  seed 
bed  ridged  between  the  rows  of  grain  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  drifting  and  to  pack  the  loose  soil  around 
the  seed,  we  furnish  weight  coverers  at  a  small  ad- 
ditional cost. 

The  ridges  serve  as  trenches  to  hold  the  snow 
and  rain  and  are  especially  useful  where  the  rainfall 
is  light. 

We  manufacture  Drills  of  every  style  to  meet 
any  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Remember  our  Double  Disc,  Single  Disc  Shoe 
and  Hoe  Furrow  Openers  all  interchange  on  the 
same  frame. 

See  your  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  about 
MONITOR  DRILLS. 

Our  lar^e  Monitor  Drill  Booklet  will  Interest  you. 
It's  Free.    Write  today. 

Moline  Plow  Co. 


^\\w//A^\\mu\^/////////^\\m\v€ 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  bt  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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to  the  volume  of  their  trade  with  the 
concern. 

Verily  any  person  who  talks  on  the 
"essentials"  of  co-operation  and  does 
not  mention  these  two  cardinal  prin- 
ciples ought  either  to  study  up  on  the 
question  or  quit  talking  about  it. 


Phone  No.  B1968 


SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  (In  advance)  J1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  if  date  Is  not  changed 
v  ithln  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
ut.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the   time  paid  for  expires 


Advertisers  Mast  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read 
Ing  columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac 
cept.  Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver 
tisement  In  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver 
tisement  In   The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


Telephone 
Valuations. 


In  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  Lincoln  telephone 
rate  case,  Commissioner 
Hall  of  the  state  rail- 
way commission  calls  attention  to  a 
situation  that  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  of  farmers.  He  shows 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
engineers  of  the  physical  valuation 
department  of  the  railway  commission 
have  placed  higher  values  upon  the 
property  of  telephone  companies  than 
those  reported  by  the  companies  them- 
selves. On  the  property  of  a  dozen 
local  telephone  companies  in  Ne- 
braska, selected  at  random,  Mr.  Hall 
shows  that  the  engineers  placed  values 
which  totaled  $392,724,  while  the  total 
of  the  values  reported  by  the  com- 
panies themselves  was  only  $306,612, 
or  $86,112  less.  This  is  a  difference 
of  28  per  cent.  The  officers  of  a  tele- 
phone company  are  not  likely  to  under- 
value their  property  when  the  valu- 
ation is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  rate- 
making.  We  must  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  valuations  of  the  com- 
mission's engineers  are  too  high.  It 
seems  to  us  it  is  up  to  somebody  to 
explain. 


It  is  time  to  emphasize 
Co-Operation.  the  fact  that  a  truly 
co-operative  business 
organization  is  vitally  different  from 
a  joint-stock  company.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  any  person  who  undertakes 
to  talk  co-operation  to  farmers  and 
doesn't  know  that,  or  doesn't  mention 
it,  ought  to  be  seriously  questioned. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Dean  H.  C.  Price 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  in  the 
Ohio  State  University  delivered  an 
address  to  the  farmers'  state  conven- 
tion at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on 
the  subject,  "Essentials  of  Co-Opera- 
tion in  Agriculture."  A  very  complete 
abstract  of  the  address  was  sent  to 
agricultural  papers  all  over  the 
country.  When  we  read  the  title  and 
saw  the  name  of  the  author  we  thought 
we  had  something  very  much  worth 
while;  for  Dean  Price  recently  spent 
several  months  in  Europe  ostensibly 
to  study  co-operation. 

Then  we  read  into  the  address,  all 
the  time  wondering  just  when  the 
author  was  going  to  touch  upon  the 
two  main  essentials  of  co-operation, 
the  very  vitals,  the  things  without 
which  no  organization  is  co-operative 
except  in  name.  But  we  read  through 
to  the  end  only  to  find  that  not  a  word 
was  said  to  show  that  in  true  co- 
operation each  member  of  the  com- 
pany is  limited  to  one  vote  regardless 
of  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  he 
may  own.  and  that  profits,  after  pay- 
ing a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  stock, 
are  divided  among  members,  or  mem- 
bers and  non-members,  in  proportion 


In  the  midst  of  all  the 
The  Three  R's.    current    criticism  of 

the  course  of  study  in 
common  schools  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  three  R's  have  not  lost 
their  educational  value.  Every  per- 
son needs  a  certain  amount  of  general 
training,  the  foundation  for  every  call- 
ing. The  wisdom  of  crowding  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  vocational  train- 
ing into  the  grades  below  the  ninth 
seems  to  us  to  be  doubtful.  If  it  can- 
not be  done  without  neglecting  some 
of  the  essentials  to  a  broad  foundation 
for  life  it  should  not  be  done  at  all 
Certainly  we  should  avoid  making  our 
schools  a  mere  place  to  learn  a  trade 
and  the  pupils  mere  apprentices. 


In    the    new    tariff  law 
Free  Meat,    meats  of  all  kinds  are  on 

the  free  list.  That  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  country 
will  be  flooded  with  beef  and  mutton 
from  abroad.  Indeed,  we  expect  to 
hear  less  about  importations  of  meat 
now  that  the  tariff  bill  has  become 
law.  No  doubt  growers  in  Argentina 
and  Australia  can  raise  cattle  and 
sheep  more  cheaply  than  we  can  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  isn  t  the  cost 
of  production  that  determines  where 
they  will  market  their  products.  They 
will  sell  their  meats  where  they  can 
secure  the  highest  net  returns.  Since 
European  markets  are  good  enough  to 
attract  the  surplus  of  beef  and  mut 
ton  from  this  country,  surely  they  will 
attract  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  from 
competing  countries.  Secretary  Hous- 
ton of  the  department  of  agriculture 
has  formulated  rules  governing  the 
importation  of  meats  to  comply  with 
the  inspection  laws  of  this  country. 
The  regulations  require  certification 
of  inspection  both  before  and  after 
slaughter  in  the  countries  from  which 
the  meat  comes.  In  addition,  the 
meat  must  pass  inspection  by  agents 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  at 
ports  of  entry. 


Secretary  Houston  of 
Woman's  Work,  the  department  of 
agriculture  believes 
that  his  department  has  neglected 
farm  women  and  their  problems.  He 
is  anxious  to  know  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  Accordingly  he  has  sent  a 
letter  to  each  of  50,000  farm  women 
in  the  United  States  asking  them  to 
tell  him  what  the  department  of  agri- 
culture can  do  to  help  them. 

If  the  average  man  were  called 
upon  to  answer  one  of  those  letters 
his  mind  would  probably  turn  instinc- 
tively to  the  details  of  women's  work. 
He  would  think  first  of  the  kitchen — 
particularly  if  it  was  near  meal-time 
— and  what  the  department  might  do 
to  show  farm  women  how  to  can  and 
preserve,  to  cook  and  ser\e.  Then 
his  thoughts  would  turn  to  other  mat- 
ters of  housekeeping  and  homemaking 
in  which  the  department  could  make 
investigations  and  offer  suggestions. 

A  very  kind-hearted  man  would 
probably  think  first  of  what  the  de- 
partment might  do  to  discover,  invent 
and  suggest  means  to  lighten  the 
daily  tasks  of  farm  women.  He  would 
think  of  kitchen  and  household  con- 
veniences, of  power  washing  machines 
and  churns,  ironing  machines,  vacuum 
cleaners,  furnace  beat,  electric  or  gas 
ights,  and  running  water  in  the 
house.  He  might  even  think  of  co- 
operative establishments  in  the  com- 
munity where  washing  and  canning 
could  be  accomplished  outside  of  the 
homes. 

What  will  the  average  farm  woman 
answer  the  secretary?  Well,  we  sus- 
pect she  will  think  of  all  the  material 
things  we  have  mentioned  and  many 
more;  for  being  familiar  with  woman's 
work  she  knows  more  things  to  sug- 
gest. But  the  farm  woman  who  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  a  mother  will  not 
answer  Mr.  Houston  without  having 
in  mind  the  most  precious  thing  in 
the  world  to  her  —  her  children,  the 
boys  and  girls  entrusted  to  her  care. 

The  farm  mother  who  asks  for 
suggestions  and  helps  to  make  her 
housework  easier  will  do  so  with  the 
thought  uppermost  in  her  mind  that 
to  have  less  work  to  do  would  give 
her  more  time  to  train  her  children, 
and  to  improve  her  mind  so  that  she 
might  become  a  greater  factor  in 
social  and  economic  reforms  touching 
their  welfare.  Lifelong  association 
with  one  farm  mother  makes  it  certain 


to  our  mind  that  a  great  many  of  Mr. 
Houston's  replies  will  touch  upon  this 
larger  phase  of  woman's  work,  the 
greatest  and  most  important  duty  and 
privilege  given  to  womankind  —  the 
rearing  of  children  with  sound  bodies, 
clean  morals  and  high  ideals. 

Because  mothers  are  so  vitally  in- 
terested in  their  children,  and  because 
the  development  of  the  latter  depends 
so  much  upon  their  environment,  we 
feel  sure  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  50,000  farm  women  who  have 
received  letters  will  suggest  that  the 
department  of  agriculture  can  be  of 
service  to  them  in  helping  to  solve 
the  problem  of  better  rural  schools, 
better  social  advantages,  in  the  coun- 
try, better  neighborhood  environment, 
and  better  opportunity..  We  may  be 
sure  that  unselfish  mothers  will  not 
think  of  themselves  so  much  as  of 
others  when  they  answer  Secretary 
Houston's  letter. 

This  editorial  would  close  with  the 
above  paragraph  if  we  did  not  fear 
that  someone  would  accuse  us  of  be- 
lieving that  woman's  proper  sphere  is 
restricted  to  the  home.  Woman's 
greatest  duty  and  privilege  is,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  the  mother  of  good 
citizens;  but  the  fulfilling  of  that 
duty  necessarily  means,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  she  shall  not  devote  all  of 
her  time  to  strictly  home  affairs.  The 
government — local,  state  and  national 
— helps  to  make  the  environment  of 
her  children,  and  environment  has  a 
tremendous  effect  upon  their  char- 
acters. Is  it  not  reasonable  to  hold, 
therefore,  that  women  should  study 
public  questions,  and  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  to  help  shape  the 
policies  of  the  government9 


The  newspapers  report 
Trust  Laws,  that  as  soon  as  the  cur- 
rency bill  is  out  of  the 
way  President  Wilson  will  urge  upon 
congress  a  program  of  trust  legisla- 
tion. What  kind  of  legislation  the 
president  has  in  mind  we  do  not  know, 
but  surely  he  does  not  expect  that 
the  trust  question  will  be  settled  this 
winter. 

The  present  "thou  shalt  not"  law 
has  been  such  a  dismal  failure  that 
few  persons  believe  it  can  be  patched 
up  enough  to  work.  We  suspect  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  program  includes  legis 
lation  forbidding  certain  unfair  busi- 
ness practices;  but  that  alone  will 
not  settle  the  matter.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  trust  question 
can  be  placed  in  the  process  of  solu- 
tion only  by  establishing  equality  of 
opportunity.  That  involves  so  many 
things  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  makes  even 
a  small  beginning  during  his  adminis- 
tration he  will  have  done  very  well. 

Let  us  see  why  the  solution  of  the 
trust  question  lies  in  setting  up 
equality  of  opportunity.  The  large 
industrial  combinations  that  we  call 
trusts  are  either  Datural  or  they  are 
not.  If  every  increase  in  the  size  of 
a  concern  gives  it  an  advantage  over 
its  competitors  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  distributing  goods,  then  in- 
dustrial monopolies  are  natural  and 
we  had  just  as  well  prepare  to  deal 
with  them  as  we  do  with  the  railroads. 

However,  it  has  been  found  in  the 
case  of  every  trust  that  has  been 
carefully  studied  that  it  has  attained 
its  size  not  because  it  produced  goods 
more  cheaply  than  its  competitors, 
but  because  it  enjoyed  some  advantage 
over  them.  Some  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  different  trusts  have  been 
unfair  railroad  rates,  unequal  tariff 
protection,  patent  monopoly,  control 
of  the  sources  of  credit,  and  control 
of  natural  resources. 

Railroad  rebates  started  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  monopoly.  Unfair  tariff  pro- 
tection built  the  woolen  trust.  The 
steel  trust  froze  out  its  principal 
competitor  by  control  of  credit.  Patent 
monopoly  made  the  shoe  machinery 
trust.  And  the  steel  trust  holds  its 
position  because  it  owns  or  controls 
the  greater  part  of  the  choicest  de- 
posits of  iron  ore,  and  competitors 
must  come  to  it  for  raw  material. 

As  we  have  said,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  studied  no  great  trust  in  this 
country  has  been  built  up  without  one 
or  more  unfair  advantages  over  its 
competitors.  The  only  way  to  learn 
whether  this  is  true  of  all  trusts  is  to 
abolish  every  form  of  special  privilege 
and  see  if  monopolies  persist.  To  say 
that  special  privileges  should  be  abol- 
ished is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  equality  of  opportunity  should 
be  restored.  Obviously  that  cannot 
be  done  in  one  bill. 

If  we  are  right  in  thinking  that 
trusts  exist  because  of  unfair  advan- 
tages, the  trust  question  can  be  settled 


only  a  little  at  a  time.  Insofar  as  the 
new  tariff  bill  removes  unfair  advan- 
tages, it  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
solution  of  the  trust  question.  Insofar 
as  the  new  currency  bill  will  prevent 
the  control  of  credit  by  selfish  in- 
terests, it  will  give  greater  equality 
of  opportunity.  And  so  on  through 
the  list. 

As  we  view  it,  the  trust  question 
is  not  a  thing  apart  that  can  be  settled 
in  one  winter  by  passing  a  measure 
aimed  at  only  a  few  abuses.  Its  so- 
lution depends  upon  the  settlement 
of  a  great  many  vexing  questions. 
Congress  may  do  something  this 
winter  to  alleviate  matters,  but  the 
trust  question  will  be  an  issue  for 
years  to  come. 


During  the  past  year 
Easy  Money,  everybody  has  been 
talking  at  once  about 
agricultural  credit.  Confusion  has  re- 
sulted, because  they  haven't  been 
talking  about  the  same  thing.  To 
Europe  they  all  turn  for  examples,  but 
on  that  continent  there  are  two  kinds 
of  rural  banking.  One  is  the  land- 
mortgage  system,  designed  to  provide 
long-term  loans  on  land  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  and  with  easy  payments. 
The  other  is  true  co-operative  bank- 
ing, in  which  farmers  own  and  operate 
their  own  banks  on  a  cc-operative 
basis,  just  as  they  would  a  grain 
elevator  or  a  creamery.  These  co- 
operative banks  do  a  general  banking 
business,  but,  like  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial banks  of  this  country,  they 
do  not  make  loans  for  very  long  terms. 

Although  a  good  many  farmers  have 
been  talking  about  co-operative  banks 
proper,  the  greater  part  of  the  public 
discussion  of  agricultural  credit  has 
related  to  land-mortgage  systems. 
Just  now  true  co-operative  banking 
seems  to  be  receiving  no  public  at- 
tention at  all  in  this  country;  agita- 
tion centers  around  the  subject  of  giv- 
ing farmers  cheaper  loans  on  land. 

Farmers  who  do  not  own  land  would 
not  be  benefited  by  such  a  system,  of 
course.  Moreover,  it  is  sometimes 
suggested  that  if  farmers  had  an  even 
break  in  the  business  game  they 
wouldn't  need  to  borrow  money  to 
improve  their  farms.  But  there  is  a 
real  demand  from  land-owning  farm- 
ers for  some  system  that  will  give 
them  loans  at  lower  rates  of  interest 
than  they  now  have  to  pay,  and  if  all 
this  agitation  means  anything  the 
demand  is  going  to  be  met  in  some 
way.  The  question  is  as  to  the  kind 
of  system  that  will  be  established. 

The  general  principle  of  the  land- 
mortgage  system  of  agricultural  credit 
is  illustrated  by  the  Landschaften  of 
Germany.  These  are  co-operative 
societies  of  land  owners.  When  a 
member  wishes  to  borrow  money  on 
his  land  he  gives  a  mortgage  to  the 
society.  Upon  this  and  other  mort- 
gages bonds  of  varying  denominations 
are  issued  and  sold  in  the  general 
market.  These  draw  a  low  rate  of 
interest  and  enable  the  society  to 
give  its  members  money  at  a  low 
rate.  The  loans  are  for  a  long  term, 
payable  in  equal  annual  installments 
that  include  both  principal  and 
interest. 

In  Germany  the  same  plan  is  fol- 
lowed by  what  are  called  land- 
mortgage  banks,  owned  by  private 
corporations  and  individuals.  These 
are  operated  for  profit.  The  land- 
mortgage  system  in  France  is  also 
operated  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
the  Landschaften  of  Germany,  except 
that  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
government  and  receives  a  govern- 
ment subsidy.  All  of  these  systems 
are  working  well  and  give  land  owners 
cheap  money,  buT.  the  German  co- 
operative system  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory. 

What  kind  of  land-mortgage  system 
shall  we  have  in  this  country?  Shall 
it  consist  of  land  banks  set  up  by 
bankers  and  capitalists,  similar  to 
the  German  private  land-mortgage 
banks?  Shall  it  consist  of  a  series 
of  land-mortgage  banks  established 
by  the  government  or  states?  Or 
shall  farmers  organize  their  own  co- 
operative land-mortgage  societies  as 
so  many  German  farmers  have  done? 

In  congress  the  notion  seems  to 
prevail  that  the  government  ought  to 
loan  money  to  farmers.  A  few  cap- 
italists are  frantically  urging  their 
brethren  to  do  something  quickly  be- 
fore the  government  or  the  farmers 
act.  Farmers  are  divided.  At  the 
farmers'  national  congress  two  weeks 
ago  there  was  sharp  division  between 
those  who  wanted  to  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  land  banks  and 
those  who  thought  farmers  should 
organize    their    own  land-mortgage 
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concerns.  The  easiest  way,  of  course, 
is  to  ask  Uncle  Sam  to  do  it;  but  the 
easiest  way  is  not  always  best.  Un- 
less the  land-owning  farmers  of  this 
country  want  to  admit  that  they  are 
of  jelly-fish  character,  they  should  ask 
the  government  for  nothing  but  laws 
that  will  give  them  a  chance  to  help 
themselves. 


On  Friday  of  last  week 
The  New  President  Wilson  signed 
Tariff.      the   Underwood -Simmons 

tariff  bill,  which  gives 
the  United  States  the  lowest  average 
tariff  rates  levied  in  more  than  fifty 
years.  A  long  list  of  articles  were 
placed  on  the  free  list,  and  on  many 
others  the  duties  were  cut  severely. 
But  even  at  that  the  reduction  in 
revenue  from  the  tariff  will  probably 
not  be  so  great  as  many  persons  have 
supposed.  It  is  estimated  that  under 
the  new  law  tariff  revenues  will 
amount  to  about  $249,000,000  a  year, 
as  compared  to  $305,000,000  under  the 
old  law.  The  reduction,  therefore, 
will  be  only  about  $56,000,000  a  year. 
That  it  is  not  likely  to  be  greater  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
articles  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the 
new  law  are  not  imported  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities.  Such  is  true  of 
agricultural  products,  many  of  which 
are  on  the  free  list  now.  The  esti- 
mated difference  between  the  revenues 
of  the  old  tariff  law  and  those  of  the 
new  will  be  more  than  made  up  by 
the  income  tax.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  effect  of  this  change. 
When  people  feel  the  expense  of  the 
national  government  directly  will 
they  be  so  anxious  to  rush  to  Uncle 
Sam  for  everything  from  garden  seeds 
to  good  roads? 


One  of  the  surest  means 
Cholera  of  preventing  the  spread 
Carcasses,  of  hog  cholera  is  to  burn 
the  carcasses  of  all  hogs 
that  die  from  the  disease.  To  leave 
cholera  carcasses  lying  about  is  to 
invite  dogs,  coyotes  and  crow  s  to  carry 
the  disease  to  neighboring  farms. 
Burying  is  only  a  little  better  than 
leaving  the  bodies  on  top  of  the 
ground.  A  Nebraska  law  requires 
that  the  carcasses  of  all  hogs  that 
have  died  from  disease  shall  be  burned 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  their 
death.  With  this  law  there  should 
be  the  strictest  compliance. 

Mr.  Albert  Smith,  a  Nuckolls  county 
swine  breeder,  told  us  recently  that 
he  believed  the  careful  observance  of 
the  carcass-burning  law  by.  his  neigh- 
bors had  kept  the  cholera  away  from 
his  farm;  he  has  not  had  cholera  in 
his  herd  for  six  years.  That  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  showing.  It  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  to  talk  of  enforcing 
a  law  of  this  kind.  Of  course,  the 
farmer  whose  hogs  are  dying  knows 
that  his  neighbors  and  not  he  will 
suffer  for  his  carelessness  in  leaving 
the  carcasses  lying  about;  but  neigh- 
borliness  and  the  Golden  Rule,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  state  law,  point 
to  his  plain  duty. 

The  burning  is  easily  accomplished. 
Place  an  old  rake  wheel,  or  something 
similar,  on  some  stones  to  hold  it  up 
off  the  ground  about  six  or  eight 
inches.  Pile  the  carcasses  on  top  and 
throw  a  few  handfuls  of  cobs  beneath. 
Then  saturate  the  cobs  with  kerosene 
and  set  fire  to  them.  It's  so  easy  that 
a  farmer  can't  afford  to  break  the 
law  and  make  his  farm  a  nuisance  in 
the  neighborhood. 


We  find  it  difficult  to 
Mending  grow  enthusiastic  over 
Our  Ways,  the  good  roads  days  pro- 
claimed by  Governor 
Morehead  for  October  9  and  10.  Good 
roads  are  not  the  result  of  a  spasm 
once  a  year,  but  of  constant  atten- 
tion by  efficient  road  officers.  A  great 
deal  of  energy  will  be  wasted  on  these 
two  days  because  of  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
and  a  lack  of  equipment  with  which 
to  work.  A  man  with  a  shovel  can't 
make  much  of  an  impression  on  the 
roads  in  two  days.  If  men  untrained 
in  road  work  would  remain  at  their 
regular  employment  and  pay  into  the 
road  funds  in  taxes  the  equivalent  of 
two  days'  wages  the  results  would  be 
infinitely  greater.  Then  the  work 
could  be  done  when  needed,  and  by 
men  who  have  equipment  with  which 
to  work  and  some  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  it. 

The  governor  set  a  very  poor  time 
for  road  work,  too.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  roads  worked  in  the  fall 
are  generally  bad  all  winter.  On  one 
road  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
it  is  planned  to  use  a  traction  engine 
and  elevator  grader,  and  to  throw  a 


lot  of  soft  earth  into  the  center  of 
the  roadway.  The  people  who  travel 
that  road  the  remainder  of  the  fall 
and  throughout  the  winter  will  wish 
before  spring  that  there  had  been 
no  good  roads  days.  Road  bees  of  this 
kind  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in 
arousing  a  general  interest  in  roads, 
but  we  do  not  see  that  they  can  be 
considered  an  efficient  means  of  road 
improvement. 


WINTERING   CALVES   ON  SILAGE 

A  Webster  county  subscriber  sub- 
mits this  proposition:  "Will  you 
please  tell  me  whether  I  can  winter 
a  bunch  of  calves  on  coin  silage, 
which  has  very  little  corn  in  it,  with- 
out hay  or  grain?  How  had  I  best 
leed  it,  and  in  what  quantities?  What 
gains  would  I  be  likely  to  get?" 

No  doubt  calves  can  be  wintered 
on  the  kind  of  silage  described  here 
without  other  feed,  but  we  would  not 
expect  them  to  make  a  profitable  gain 
thereon.  Even  when  silage  contains 
a  normal  amount  cf  grain  it  does  not 
make  a  good  sole  ration  for  calves 
or  other  livestock.  It  is  rather  too 
laxative  when  fed  alone,  and  besides 
it  does  not  contain  enough  protein,  or 
muscle-forming  material,  for  young 
and  growing  stock.  Normal  silage 
should  be  fed  to  calves  along  with 
about  one  pound  of  alfalfa  hay  to 
every  four  or  five  pounds  of  silage. 
The  alfalfa  supplies  protein  and  a  dry 
roughness  at  the  same  time. 

But  our  correspondent  seems  to 
have  no  alfalfa  or  other  hay  to  feed 
with  his  silage.  In  that  case  we  would 
feed  some  kind  of  straw.  Undoubt- 
edly he  has,  or  can  securt.  cheaply, 
wheat  or  oats  straw.  The  calves  will 
relish  some  of  it  along  with  the  silage; 
it  will  overcome  the  laxativeness  of 
the  silage  and  serve  as  filling.  We 
would  give  the  calves  straw  where 
they  could  eat  it  at  will.  Then  to 
supply  protein  there  should  be  fed 
to  each  animal  about  one  pound  a  day 
of  oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal,  de- 
pending upon  which  can  be  purchased 
the  cheaper. 

Just  how  much  of  this  silage  the 
calves  will  eat  we  do  not  know.  The 
best  way  to  feed  it,  we  believe,  is  to 
give  them  all  they  will  clean  up  twice 
a  day.  That  will  probably  amount  to 
twenty-five  or  thiity  pounds  a  day  to 
each  animal.  We  cannot  do  more  than 
guess  at  the  gains  the  caives  will 
make  on  this  ration,  but  probably 
about  a  pound  a  day  each.  As  we  said 
at  the  outset,  the  calves  may  be 
wintered  on  silage  alone;  but  we 
believe  the  ration  we  have  suggested 
will  prove  much  more  profitable. 


CANE  POISONING 
A  Phelps  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Last  spring  I  planted  some  cane,  but 
the  frost  came  this  fall  before  I  got 
it  cut.  Will  this  frozen  cane  be 
poisonous  to  cattle?" 

We  presume  that  our  correspondent 
wishes  to  know  if  hay  made  from  the 
frosted  cane  will  be  dangerous  to 
cattle.  No,  it  will  not  be.  No  matter 
how  poisonous  cane  may  be  when 
standing  in  the  field,  it  loses  its  pois- 
onous character  when  cut  and  cured, 
or  when  it  becomes  thoroughly  dead 
in  the  field.  The  poison  is  formed  in 
cane  when  the  plants  are  arrested  in 
their  growth  by  frost  or  dry  weather, 
but  not  killed.  But  when  the  plants 
are  cured,  or  die  in  the  field,  chemical 
changes  occur  that  destroy  the  poison. 
Hay  made  from  cane,  therefore,  is 
always  harmless.  We  would  not  pas- 
ture frosted  cane,  however,  until 
every  sign  of  life  had  gone  out  of 
the  plants,  which  would  not  be  until 
almost  winter. 


LAND  OPENING 

It  has  finally  been  determined  how 
the  lands  in  the  Fort  Niobrara  mili- 
tary reservation,  in  Cherry  county, 
and  the  forest  reserve  lands,  in  Grant 
and  Arthur  counties,  shall  be  thrown 
open  to  entry.  So  many  persons  de- 
sired homesteads  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  drawing.  Registration 
will  begin  on  October  13  at  Valentine, 
Broken  Bow  and  North  Platte,  and 
last  until  October  25.  The  drawing 
will  occur  at  North  Platte  on  October 
28.  As  we  understand  it,  the  success- 
ful person  may  take  land  in  either 
tract,  but  not  in  both,  of  course. 


John  DeWitt  of  Roseland,  in  Adams 
county,  raised  forty-two  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  on  seven  acres  of 
newly  broken  land,  says  the  Hastings 
Democrat.  That  was  an  exceptional 
yield  in  Adams  county  this  year; 
it  shows  the  effect  of  good  soil 
conditions. 


POTATO  DRY  ROT 

Dry  rot  of  potatoes,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  serious  losses  to 
northwest  Nebraska  potato  growers 
in  recent  years,  is  caused  by  a 
fungous  disease  that  attacks  the  ma- 
ture tubers.  Loss  can  be  almost 
wholly  prevented  by  treating  the 
potatoes  to  kill  the  fungus  when  they 
are  stored  in  the  fall.  These  dis- 
coveries are  the  lesult  of  the  careful 
researches  made  by  Professors  Wilcox 
and  Link  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station. 

Losses  from  dry  rot  occur  while 
the  potatoes  are  in  storage.  Affected 
potatoes  may  go  into  cellais  or  pits 
looking  sound  and  healthy,  but  come 
out  with  a  large  percentage  of  the 
tubers  shrunken  and  decayed.  Some- 
times the  disease  may  begin  its  work 
before  the  potatoes  are  dug,  but  up 
to  this  time  that  has  been  unusual. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  serious 
such  a  disease  is  to  both  dealers  an> 
growers.  Growers  who  had  this  dis- 
ease upon  their  farms  could  not 
(before  a  method  of  treatment  was 
discovered)  store  their  potatoes,  but 
were  obliged  to  sell  them  in  the  fall 
as  soon  as  dug.  That  only  passed 
the  trouble  on,  however,  and  the 
dealer  who  bought  them,  if  he  put 
them  in  storage,  was  the  loser. 
Dealers  have  become  wary  of  buying 
potatoes  from  localities  where  the 
disease  is  known  to  exist.  Affected 
potatoes,  unless  treated,  can  be  used 
without  loss  only  soon  after  digging. 

The  rotting  caused  by  the  dry  rot 
fungus  is  rather  slow.  Owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  inner  tissue  of  the 
tuber,  the  skin  over  the  affected  parts 
becomes  shrunken  and  wrinkled.  The 
decayed  parts  are  dry,  however,  and 
do  not  become  slimy  unless  some 
other  kind  of  infection  is  present  at 
the  same  time. 

It  has  been  proved  that  this  disease 
affects  mature  tubers  only;  young 
potatoes  are  not  affected  at  all.  Nat- 
ural infection  occurs  only  through 
breaks  of  some  kind  in  the  skin  of 
the  tubers.  Bruises  and  wounds  re- 
sulting from  digging  and  handling 
offer  the  disease  the  best  means  of 
entrance,  although  it  may  get  in 
through  scab  spots.  Once  it  was 
thought  that  dry  rot  was  related  in 
some  way  to  potato  blight  and  wilt, 
but  the  investigations  of  Professors 
Wilcox  and  Link  show  that  this 
fungus  does  not  affect  the  living  parts 
of  potato  plants  at  all.  It  is  strictly 
a  disease  of  mature  tubers. 

The  character  of  the  disease  points 
to  the  remedy— kill  the  fungus  on  the 
potatoes  when  they  are  stored.  Sev- 
eral methods  of  treatment  were  tried 
on  a  Sheridan  county  farm  by  the 
above  investigators.  The  three  most 
successful  were  dipping  the  potatoes 
in  a  lime-sulphur  wash,  dipping  in  a 
formalin  solution,  and  fumigation 
with  the  fumes  of  formalin.  Where 
31  per  cent  of  untreated  tubers  were 
affected  with  dry  rot,  tubers  from  the 
same  lot  given  these  treatments 
showed  only  about  4  per  cent  rotted. 

Neither  of  the  dipping  methods  is 
practicable  because  of  the  time  and 
labor  involved.  Fumigation,  however, 
can  be  readily  accomplished  in  any 
potato  cellar.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  have  it  tight  enough  to  retain 
the  gas.  The  gas  is  liberated  by  mix- 
ing potassium  permanganate  with 
formalin  (also"  called  formaldehyde 
by  some  druggists).  For  each  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  cellar — 
counting  that  occupied  by  the  pota- 
toes, too — use  three  pints  of  formalin 
and  twenty-three  ounces  of  potassium 
permanganate. 

Put  the  formalin  in  a  deep  vessel 
and  then  pour  the  permanganate  into 
it.  Be  ready  to  get  out  of  the  cellar 
at  once,  for  the  gas  is  deadly.  A  deep 
vessel  is  required  to  keep  the  forma- 
lin from  spattering  over.  The  vessel 
should  be  above  the  potatoes.  In  a 
long  cellar  more  than  one  vessel 
should  be  used.  Of  course,  every 
opening  in  the  cellar  must  be  closed 
while  fumigation  is  in  progress,  and 
should  be  kept  closed  for  several 
hours. 

This  treatment  is  cheap,  easily  given 
and  is  very  effective.  Potato  growers 
who  have  had  trouble  with  dry  rot 
should  take  no  chances  this  year. 


BUYING  BEES  AND  HONEY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  been 
getting  a  number  of  inquiries  for  bees 
from  readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
of  whom  all  know  I  am  a  "bee  crank." 
Now  I  don't  so  much  mind  answering 
the  letters  (stamp  or  no  stamp),  but 
I  am  still  so  much  of  an  enthusiast 
over  my  bees  that  I  just  naturally  hate 


to  refuse  to  help  the  other  fellow  to  a 
chance  with  them;  and  as  I  work  for 
honey,  instead  of  swarms,  I  have  no 
bees  for  sale.  So  I  am  writing  this 
to  forestall  any  more  inquiries  that 
I  cannot  satisfactorily  answer.  While 
I'm  about  it,  I  will  describe  the  best 
method  of  procedure  for  the  person 
who  wants  to  get  a  start  in  bees,  and 
incidentally  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions most  often  asked. 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  the 
getting  of  honey  from  bees  is  the 
presence  in  your  locality  of  some 
honey-producing  flora  — white  clover, 
alfalfa,  heartsease  or  sweet  clover. 
The  second  thing  is  a  liking  for  the 
bees;  lots  of  enthusiasm.  The  third 
is  knowledge.  I  could  no  more  "give 
instructions  for  handling  them"  in  a 
single  letter  than  I  could  for  the  care 
of  poultry,  or  "how  to  manage  a  farm." 
I  got  about  99  per  cent  of  my  own 
knowledge  by  reading  bee  books  and 
papers  (five  books  and  two  papers 
five  years)  and  by  actual  practice. 

However,  you  can  learn  much  more 
quickly  by  watching  a  practical  bee 
man  work.  When  I  tell  you  that 
some  men,  who  propose  to  make  bee- 
keeping a  business,  will  gladly  work 
for  their  board  a  whole  season  for  a 
practical  bee  man  in  order  to  learn 
the  business,  you  will  get  an  idea  of 
how  much  there  is  to  it.  But  even 
a  day  with  an  accommodating  man 
will  "piece  out"  lots  in  helping  to 
understand  the  books.  The  fourth 
thing  necessary  to  get  honey  is  a  bee 
smoker  "to  make  yourself  safe;"  and 
last  of  all  the  bees. 

Buy  your  bees  preferably  not  closer 
than  one  mile  and  not  further  than 
a  day's  drive  from  home.  If  you  get 
them  within  less  than  a  mile,  some 
of  them  are  likely  tp  go  back.  If  you 
"send  off,"  you  may  ship  in  disease. 
We  have  none  here  yet,  but  it  is 
pretty  well  scattered  over  this  and 
other  states,  especially  in  Colorado. 
My  bees  run  all  the  way  from  pure 
Italians  to  hybrids  that  are  nearly 
black,  and  I  find  the  hybrids  bring  in 
just  as  much  honey  as  the  pure 
Italians.  Some  of  them  are  fully 
as  gentle,  too.  I  get  all  the  way  from 
nothing  to  125  pounds  to  the  colony. 
And  let  it  be  said  that  the  colonies 
which  give  me  125  pounds  aiso  "gim- 
mefitz,"  whether  hybrids  or  Italians. 

A  fair  price  for  bees  is  about  $5  or 
$6  for  a  strong  queenright  colony  in 
a  good  hive,  but  don't  stand  back  on 
the  hive  so  much  if  there  are  plenty 
of  bees  and  the  queen  is  all  right. 

I  also  get  inquiries  for  "pure 
honey."  About  nine  people  out  of 
ten  seem  to  think  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  honey  that  is  not  adulter- 
ated (especially  rear  home).  Now, 
honey  is  honey,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "impure"  honey.  It  is  im- 
possible to  manufacture  comb  honey 
artificially  and  a  reward  of  $2,000  for 
a  single  pound  of  such  has  been  un- 
taken  for  twenty  years.  The  pure 
food  law  defines  honey  as  "the  nectar 
of  flowers,  and  the  saccharine  exuda- 
tions of  plants,  gathered,  modified  and 
stored  by  the  bees."  Extracted  honey 
used  to  be  very  generally  adulterated, 
but  the  above  fixes  that,  and  even 
reaches  the  fellow  who  would  feed 
his  bees  sugar  syrup  to  store  in  the 
sections.  It  is  so  easy  for  a  chemist 
to  detect  adulteration  (even  sugar 
syrup)  and  the  fines  are  so  heavy  that 
there  is  now  practically  no  danger 
of  adulterated  honey. 

But,  of  course,  all  honey  is  not  the 
same.  Dandelion  greens  is  one  thing, 
and  mustard  greens  is  another;  while 
poke,  elder  and  lambsquarter  furnish 
still  other  varieties.  It  is  the  same 
with  honey;  honey  varies  with  the 
riant  it  is  gathered  from,  and  people 
who  don't  know  and  who  have  been 
used  to  a  yellow  honey „with  consider- 
able "twang"  to  it  very  naturally 
think  they  are  being  imposed  upon  if 
offered  some  water-white  sweet  clover 
or  alfalfa  honey.  And  some  who  have 
been  used  to  the  latter  would  nat- 
urally be  suspicious  of  the  pinkish 
honey  from  heartsease  or  the  almost 
black  and  altogether  different  tasting 
];ind  from  buckwheat.  Nevertheless, 
it's  all  honey,  and  all  perfectly  pure. 

Don't  impugn  the  honesty  of  the 
seller  of  the  honey  in  your  own 
neighborhood  or  town.  If  you  like 
it,  or  can  learn  to  like  it,  it's  better 
to  buy  near  home,  as  comb  honey  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  in  shipping  and 
takes  a  high  rate. 

Lincoln  Co.  LOUIS  MACEY. 


One  Nebraska  banker  is  so  inter- 
ested in  silos  that  he  offered  this 
year  to  loan  money  without  interest 
to  any  farmer  who  would  use  it  to 
make  an  underground  silo 
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Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

Fight  depreciation  with  good  paint.  Depreciation 
is  the  certain  follower  of  neglect.  You  know 
what  sun  and  storm,  unchecked,  will  do  to  your 
buildings.  Fight  them  with  the  paint  of  proven 
merit  for  all  outside  work. 

SWP 

(Sherwin-Williams  Paints,  Prepared) 

Every  ingredient  is  the  best  for  its  purpose.  We  mine  our  own  lead  and  zinc;  we 
make  our  own  ln:seed  oil.  Our  perfect  machinery  does  the  grinding  and  mixing 
wilh  uniform  precision.    SWP  covers  readily — it  lasts. 

There  is  a  specially  made  Sherwin-Williams  product  for  every  surface  about  your 
farm  buildings,  and  your  house.  Whether  it's  to  brighten  up  a  chair  or  table  or  to  ward 
off  rust  and  decay  from  your  machinery  or  tools,  our  booklet,  "Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm,"  tells  you  the  right  product  and  the  right  way  to  use  it.  We  mail  it  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 
722  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


In  Actual  Number  "Elephant  Head" 
Rubber  Boots  Out-Sell  All  Others 

There  are  more  "Elephant  Head"  rubber  boots  oil  the  American  f;«rm 
to-day  than  all  other  makes  combined — this  is  proof  that  these  famous 
and  popular  boots  are  giving  satisfaction.  It 
means  that  these  boots  made  by  the  largest 
Rubber  Company  in  the  world,  are  the  tough- 
est, strongest  boot  made.  The  toughness  of 
our  pure  gum  rubber  with  the  finest  cement 
known  to  science  and  extra  strong  duck  rein- 
forces "Elephant  Head"  Rubber  Boots  against 
the  roughest  usage. 


N  S  O  C  K.  E  T 


T 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  '  'Elephant  Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots. 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

—made  of  extra  strong  duck. 
— reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 

RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


This  Engine  Harrow  Has  Made  Good 


SEND  FOR  BOOK 
' '  The  Soil  and 
Intensive 
Tillage ' ' 


If  you  want  an  engine  harrow  that  has  re- 
peatedly withstood  abuse  far  greater  than  what  you 
are  likely  ever  to  give  it,  and  one  which  does  unsur- 
passedly  good  work  in  every  respect,  then  the 


Cut&w&y 


Double  Action  Engine  Harrow 

is  the  one  for  you  to  buy.  Ask  the 
Cutaway  dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  a 
Cutaway  (Clark)  harrow.  If  we  have  no  dealer 
there,  write  direct  to  us  for  catalog.   Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,    944  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONNECTICUT 

  •«       -  c'th'  original  CLARK  Disk  harrows  and  flmvs 


esiei1vNebrfcisk& 


H,,  D.  LuU.  Keith  County 


September  29. — Two  or  three  light 
showers  and  some  cloudy  days  make 
it  appear  as  though  we  were  in  pretty 
good  shape  for  fall  work;  but  appear- 
ances are  deceptive,  for  the  moisture 
has  not  gone  down  very  far.  It  is 
still  too  dry  in  this  neighborhood  for 
fall  seeding. 

Ice  was  very  much  in  evidence  on 
two  mornings  last  week,  and  a  few 
days  were  quite  cool — so  cool  that 
there  was  a  promise  of  autumn  in 
the  air.  Heating  stoves  were  brought 
out  from  storage,  and  furnaces  were 
fired  up.  This  sounds  different  from 
the  remarks  of  a  short  month  ago. 

All  through  the  spring  and  early 
summer  we  heard  and  saw  the  slogan, 
"Swat  the  Fly,"  but  of  late  we  see 
nothing  of  it.  However,  as  the  nights 
have  turned  cool,  the  flies  are  very 
much  more  persistent  than  they  were 
earlier,  and  they  have  a  way  of  get- 
ting in  regardless  of  screens  and 
other  so-called  prc-ventives.  Now  all 
together,  "Swat  the  Fly." 

There  seems  to  be  no  plant  in  the 
entire  corn  belt  that  has  brought  as 
much  discussion  for  and  against  as 
sweet  clover.  It  certainly  has  a 
weedy  disposition  if  allowed  its  own 
sweet  will,  but  there  is  very  much 
evidence  of  late  that  when  controlled 
it  can  be  made  a  material  benefit  to 
mankind.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
considered  a  pest  in  this  country,  and 
was  found  along  the  railroad  right- 
of-way,  on  ditch  banks  and  in  fence 
rows.  Then  it  spread  to  meadows  and 
many  farmers  thought  their  doom  was 
sealed.  Now  they  are  cutting  their 
meadows  for  sweet  clover  seed.  One 
firm  in  Lincoln  county  has  contracted 
to  sell  $19,000  worth  of  seed,  and  the 
value  of.  the  output  for  that  county 
is  estimated  at  $35,000. 

Then  there  is  a  side  line  to  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  that  is  coming  into 
more  prominence  as  the  plants  get 
more  plentiful  and  the  people  become 
interested  in  little  side  lirjes  rather 
than  so  much  extensive  farming. 
That  is  the  production  of  honey.  One 
man  not  far  from  here  sold  15,000 
pounds  of  honey  to  an  eastern  Ne- 
braska firm.  The  honey  from  alfalfa 
is  rapidly  getting  a  reputation  as  the 
finest  honey  on  the  market,  and  com- 
mands a  good  price.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  may  not  be  made  a 
profitable  side  line,  for  no  extra  land 
or  crop  is  needed. 

In  reply  to  some  inquiries,  I  will 
say  that  a  letter  from  Congressman 
Kinkald  says  that  the  North  Platte 
Forest  Reserve  will  be  opened  by 
some  sort  of  lottery  scheme.  The 
registration  will  probably  take  place 
in  October.  He  will  send  me  the 
regulations  as  soon  as  they  are 
printed  and  they  will  be  given  to  the 
readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
The  special  act  that  allows  this  form 
of  opening  for  this  particular  land 
passed  congress  last  week  and  the 
president  may  have  signed  it  by  this 
time.  In  that  case  the  general  land 
office  can  make  regulations.  Until 
they  are  given  out,  the  time  of  the 
drawing,  the  manner  of  drawing,  and 
the  points  of  registration  will  not 
be  known. 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS. — S.  R.  McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 
•   

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  referred  to 
a  packer  who  had  predicted  50-cent 
beef  in  the  near  future.  Now  we  see 
"One  Dollar  Beef"  in  big  headlines  in 
some  of  the  sensational  newspapers. 
In  a  country  where  forty  bushels  of 
corn  or  four  tons  of  alfalfa  can  be 
produced  from  an  acre  of  land  in  a 
normal  season,  I  think  the  farmers 
will  handle  the  meat  proposition  as 
they  come  to  it. 

One  shallow-pated  fellow  has  sug- 
gested that  relief  from  the  alarming 
condition  can  be  attained  only  through 
federal  legislation  to  restrain  the 
farmer  from  slaughtering  animals 
under  a  certain  age;  he  also  points 
out  the  great  waste  in  using  the 
chicken  for  the  table  before  it  has 
attained  the  age  of  one  year.  The 
less  some  people  know  about  a  thing 
the  more  extravagant  are  their 
remarks. 


When  porterhouse  steak  is  retailing 
for  a  dollar,  a  pound  we  will  buy  a 
dozen  cows  and  turn  our  farm  over 
to  them.  We  will  at  that  time  stretc'i 
a  hammock  out  under  the  trees  anl 
have  an  electric  fan  near  by  to  cool 
the  air  and  keep  the  mosquitoes  away 
while  the  old  Shorthorn  cows  send 
an  endless  chain  of  dollars  into  our 
trouser  pockets. 

Next  year,  however,  we  expect  to 
plant  more  strawberries,  give  our 
grapes  a  little  better  care,  enlarge 
our  acreage  in  those  crops  that  have 
been  most  profitable  ana  trust  to  the 
man  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business  to  enlarge  on  his  line 
as  the  demand  requires.  Markets, 
like  pendulums,  swing  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another. 

I  attended  a  public  sale  last  week. 
There  was  nothing  in  prices  to  indi- 
cate short  crops  excepting  the  price 
of  hay.  Alfalfa  sold  for  about  $12 
a  ton — that  is  about  $4  a  ton  above 
the  normal  price  at  this  season. 
Horses,  cows  and  hogs  brought  prices 
about  equal  to  those  of  one  year  ago. 
Old  machinery  sold  -for  more  than  it 
was  really  worth,  taking  it  as  a  whole. 

The  corn  crop  is  admittedly  poorer 
than  was  expected.  I  passed  by  a 
field  recently  that  I  thought  was  the 
best  field  of  upland  corn  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  had  called  it  "fifteen 
bushel  corn."  The  owner  was  husk- 
ing and  said  it  would  yield  about  five- 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  that  90  per 
cent  of  it  was  mouldy  or  smutty  and 
unfit  to  feed  to  horses. 

The  Nemaha  valley  is  about  two 
miles  wide  and  runs  diagonally 
across  the  county.  I  thought  that 
there  would  be  a  pretty  good  crop 
of  corn  in  this  valley,  but  an  un- 
seasonable frost  has  put  many  thou- 
sand acres  of  that  to  the  bad.  Briefly 
stated,  we  are  much  worse  off  as 
regards  corn  than  we  thought  we 
were  six  weeks  ago.  Bright  mem- 
ories of  years  past,  however,  give 
us  cause  to  hope  for  the  future.  We 
will  try  again. 

September  will  be  remembered  as 
a  "cracker  jack"  by  those  who  keep 
the  records.  On  September  6  the 
temperature  was  up  to  106  degrees. 
Soon  cooler  days  came,  followed  by 
rain.  On  twelve  days  rain  has  fallen, 
amounting  to  4.61  inches.  Just  six- 
teen days  after  the  high  temperature 
of  the  month,  the  records  show  a 
temperature  of  33  degrees  and  the 
notes  show  "white  frost."  Since  I 
was  a  small  boy  1  have  had  a  noted 
reputation  for  pumpkin  pie.  We  had 
a  dozen  or  twenty  hills  of  pumpkin 
vines  that  had  lived  through  the  long 
drouth  and  just  when  they  were  in 
bloom  "Jack  Frost"  came  and  robbed 
us  of  our  Thanksgiving  pie. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

Autumn  is  here;  'tis  time  to  reflect. 
Another  season  has  come  and  gone. 
Some  will  feel  they  have  cause  for 
regret;  but  if  you  have  no  corn  to 
pick,  you  won't  have  to  pick  any 
corn.  Surely  there  is  a  "silver  lining" 
in  every  cloud. 

An  inch  and  a  half  of  rain,  that  fell 
September  24,  was  hardly  enough  to 
put  the  stubble  ground  in  shape  for 
plowing.  But  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  we  had  another  fine  shower.  I 
don't  know  exactly  how  much,  but 
probably  an  inch  or  more.  Next  week 
I  expect  to  see  farmers  get  busy. 
Many  are  still  putting  in  winter 
wheat,  but  I  doubt  if  the  usual  amount 
will  be  sowed  this  year.  A  great 
many  are  disappointed  because  they 
could  not  seed  their  alfalfa,  but  it 
will  probably  do  just  as  well  to  seed 
it  next  spring. 

After  the  rain  I  began  to  feel  en- 
couraged, because  the  late  potato 
vines  were  still  green,  and  I  thought 
that  the  few  small  potatoes  which 
had  already  formed  might  grow  big 
enough  to  make  digging  worth  while. 
But  Jack  Frost  took  a  hand  and  put 
Mr.  Murphy  to  sleep,  even  before  I 
had  time  to  become  elated.  But  I 
would  rather  buy  than  dig  them 
anyway. 

A  farmer  in  Illinois  who  has  had 
some  trouble  in  handling  his  hired 
men,  wrote  to  a  prominent  agricul- 
tural journal  for  advice.  Some  fellow 
who  has  done  more  service  in  an  office 
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than  he  ever  did  on  the  farm,  replied 
that  "one  must  try  out  and  discard 
until  he  has  a  force  that  is  fairly 
efficient."  The  majority  of  farmers 
don't  need  any  help  except  during  the 
busy  season,  and  if  they  are  com- 
pelled to  utilize  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  trying  out  hired  men  they 
might  better  sell  out.  The  farmer  of 
today  doesn't  have  much  choice  when 
it  comes  to  the  selection  of  a  hired 
man.  As  a  rule  he  does  not  hire  a 
man  unless  he  is  compelled  to  do  so 
and  then  it  is  not  with  a  preconcep- 
tion that  only  a  good  man  will  do. 
He  knows  too  well  that  most  any  kind 
will  have  to  do. 

T  read  with  much  interest  Profes- 
sor Filley's  article  on  "The  Forty 
Acre  Fallacy."  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  truthfulness  of  his 
assertion  that  a  large  farm  can  be 
operated  more  economically  than  a 
small  one.  When  I  first  went  on  the 
farm  I  farmed  three  quarter  sections, 
but  the  last  four  years  I  have  farmed 
but  a  half  section.  At  present  I  don't 
handle  quite  as  much  stock,  but  other- 
wise my  investment  is  practically  the 
same.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Filley  has 
pointed  out,  that  a  few  men,  owing 
to  their  ingenuity,  or,  perhaps,  to  the 
favorable  location  of  their  farms,  have 
made  notable  successes  in  intensive 
farming.  But  it  is  useless  to  argue 
that  the  small  farm  is  the  practical 
farm  in  Nebraska.  Magazine  writers 
are  prone  to  make  invidious  compar- 
isons between  the  European  peasant 
and  the  American  farmer.  The  China- 
man and  Jap  can  make  a  profit  off  a 
piece  of  land  no  larger  than  a  dining 
table.  We  must  take  our  hats  off  to 
them  when  it  comes  to  making  the 
Boil  produce,  but  how  many  of  them 
ride  in  automobiles? 

A  good  way  to  make  the  farmer 
keep  his  calves  is  for  the  consumer 
not  to  buy  them.  But  why  all  this 
hullabaloo  about  the  scarcity  of  beef? 
A  scientist  has  recently  discovered 
that  by  treating  a  frog's  egg  with 
radium  he  can  breed  a  frog  three 
times  the  normal  size  of  the  species. 
He  seems  to  think  that  the  process 
can  be  applied  to  all  the  food  animals 
including  the  beef  creatures.  If  this 
radium  treatment  is  as  successful  as 
it  is  claimed  to  be,  why  would  it  not 
be  an  economic  move  for  everyone 
who  has  a  back  yard  to  buy  a  suck- 
ing calf  for  a  few  dollars,  give  it  the. 
radium  treatment  and  raise  his  own 
beef?  It  might  be  well  to  make  haste 
slowly  in  getting  this  new  law  passed 
that  will  compel  the  farmer  to  keep 
his  calves. 

Good  roads  is  a  popular  subject 
for  conversation,  but  when  men  are 
asked  to  do  something  besides  talk 
there  is  a  noticeable  slump  in  their 
enthusiasm.  Last  April  the  commer- 
cial club  of  Stuart,  Iowa,  put  on  a 
stunt  that  might  well  be  emulated  by 
other  towns  not  so  far  awav.  In  other 
words,  they  arranged  a  road  dragging 
contest.  Five  dollars  in  merchandise, 
donated  by  the  merchants  of  the  town, 
was  given  to  every  man  who  drove 
into  town  on  a  drag.  Special  cash 
awards  were  also  made.  One  of  the 
banks  furnished  dinner  for  the  men, 
and  an  enterprising  feed  man  saw 
that  the  horses  did  not  go  hungry. 
Twenty-five  farmers  responded  to  the 
call,  and  after  dragging  over  100  miles 
of  road  went  home  with  $125  worth 
of  merchandise.  I  have  dragged  the 
road  for  so  long  without  any  compen- 
sation that  I  would  like  to  get  in  on 
a  deal  of  that  kind.  For  such  a 
liberal  reward,  I  would  be  tempted  to 
rig  up  a  drag  for  the  hired  men  and 
each  one  of  the  family. 


A  NEBRASKA  EGYPT 

When  the  dairy  special  pulled  into 
Eustis  on  its  trip  down  the  High  Line 
of  the  Burlington,  it  was  met  by  a 
large  crowd  of  farmers  and  merchants. 
The  merchants  of  the  town  were  hold- 
ing a  premium  product  exhibit.  I  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  I  was  at 
.a  county  fair.  Near  the  depot  a  large 
booth  had  been  erected  which  was 
profusely  decorated  with  samples  of 
crops  raised  in  that  neighborhood.  A 
glance  at  these  showed  that  the  farm- 
ers in  that  part  of  Frontier  county 
must  have  had  more  rain  during  the 
summer  than  some  of  their  neighhors. 
I  was  told  that  a  strip  of  country  to 
the  east  and  west  of  Eustis  did  get 
more  rain  this  summer  than  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  that  they  have 
good  crops. 

The  corn  exhibit  was  especially 
good.    The  farmers  around  Eustis  say 


that  some  of  it  is  yielding  thirty  to 
thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  good 
quality.  It  would  make  the  farmers 
of  southeastern  Nebraska  envious  if 
they  could  see  that  display.  The 
wheat  exhibit  also  showed  up  well. 
It  was  very  good  in  quality,  testing 
from  fifty-seven  to  sixty-one  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  The  average  yield  in 
that  locality  was  about  seventeen 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  exhibits  of  oats,  barley,  alfalfa, 
cane,  kafir  corn  and  rye  were  all 
good.  In  fact  the  people  there  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  drouth 
this  year.  The  ordinary  traveler 
through  that  country  would  not  think 
that  it  was  a  fruit  country,  but  there 
were  displayed  peaches,  apples,  pears, 
grapes  and  plums  that  would  make 
your  mouth  water.  And  the  potatoes 
were  fine. 

The  people  at  Eustis  are  very  pro- 
gressive. The  larger  part  of  the 
farmers  are  Germans,  noted  for  their 
thrift.  Cattle  raising  is  carried  on 
quite  extensively  to  the  south  of 
Eustis,  while  the  country  to  the  north 
grows  more  grain.  The  two  occupa- 
tions go  well  together.  The  corn  is 
purchased  by  the  cattle  feeders  and 
thus  kept  in  the  country. 


There  are  quite  a  number  of  pit 
silos  near  Eustis.  The  traveler  on 
the  train  doesn't  see  them,  because 
they  don't  advertise  themselves,  but 
they  are  there  just  the  same.  Ac- 
cording to  dairymen,  about  the  only 
thing  needed  in  that  locality  to  make 
it  a  dairy  region  is  the  dairy  cow, 
and  the  dairy  special  made  the 
importance  of  that  sufficiently  im- 
pressive. T.  A.  L. 


Diversified  farming  makes  the  loss 
of  a  corn  crop  mean  less  than  it  used 
to.  This  little  story  from  the  Fair- 
bury  News  (Jefferson  county)  illus- 
trates that  fact:  "Tom  Goca,  who 
lives  south  of  town  on  Rock  creek, 
is  one  farmer  who  takes  a  rosy  view 
of  things.  He  says  this  has  been  one 
of  his  best  years  on  the  farm.  He 
will  have  little  or  no  corn,  but  his 
wheat  and  oats  were  good  and  he 
harvested  about  200  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay.  For  the  latter  he  has  a  good 
eastern  market  and  gets  $15.50  a  ton 
f.  o.  b.  Fairbury." 


The  late  rains  helped  the  apple 
crop  in  eastern  Nebraska.  Late  apples 
did  not  fall  so  badly  after  the  drouth 
was  broken. 


Don't  Guess— Weidh  It 

Grain  and  Stock  are  too  high  in  price  to  be 
"guessed  off."  Whether  you  are  buying  or 
selling  you  can't  lose  if  you  weigh  it  on  a 

"McDonald  Pitless"  Scale 

So  accurate  they  are  used  for  weighing 
U.  S.  Mails— accuracy  guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Never  freeze— the  Patented  Bearings  are 
protected  from  snow,  ice  and  dirt  — cannot 
freeze.   Require  no  pit  — are  easy  to  erect. 

We  can  save  you  money. 

Write  today  for  Circular  and  Handsome 
Wall  Hanger  in  5  colors-it's  FREE. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 
Dept.  60  MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scales 

SoldonlOYear 
Guarantee- 


Strongest] 
ever  made 

Guaranteed  ac- 
curate or 
refunded 


We've  often  said  that  we  believe  the  Hnnmobile  is  the 
best  car  of  its  class  in  the  world. 

And  we  believe,  too,  that  the  new  1914  Hupmobile  will 
make  it  even  harder  than  before  for  you  to  side-step 
that  self-same  conviction. 

Because  you  will  find  in  the  new  Hupmobile:  

A  strong  and  sturdy  pressed  steel  frame. 

A  pressed  steel  Pullman  body,  made  by  the  builders 
of  steel  railway  cars. 

A  greater  amount  of  costly  aluminum  than  used  in 
any  other  car  of  its  class. 

A  greater  amount  of  costly  spring  steel  than  used  in 
any  other  car  of  its  class. 


A  powerful,  long-stroke  motor. 
An  original,  distinctive  design. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  1240  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Other  features  the  new  ^FTupniobile  has  in  plenty — but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  our  belief  in  the 
Hupmobile  is  based  on  the  actual  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  car  itself. 

The  pressed  steel  frame,  the  pressed  steel  Pullman 
body,  the  costly  aluminum,  the  costly  spring  steel, 
the  long-stroke  motor — these  things,  it  is  true,  are 
not  absolutely  essential  to  a  motor  car — cars  are 
daily  built  without  them. 
But  they  make  for  long  life  and  strength  and  safety — 
and  they  are  essential  for  the  kind  of  service  the 
Hupmobile  is  built  to  give. 
And  Hupmobile  service  means  day-after-day  work  on 
country  roads;  and  just  as  much  work  daily  as  the 
farmer  may  demand. 
Send  a  card  so  that  we  can  give  you  the  complete 

'details  of  the  1914  Hupmobile. 
We'll  be  glad,  too,  to  arrange  for  a  demonstration  with 
the  nearest  dealer,  if  you  say  so 


"33"  Touring  Car  or  Roadster — $1050  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Four-cylinder,  long-stroke  motor,  ZViiiVz  inches;  unit  power  Equipment — Rainvision.  ventilating  windshield;  mohair  top 
plant.  Selective  type  transmission,  sliding  gears.  Center  with  envelope;  Hupmobile  Jiffy  curtains;  speedometer;  cocoa 
control.  Full  floating  rear  axle.  106-inch  wheel  base.  Tires,  mat  in  tonneau:  Prest-O-Lite ;  oil  lamps;  tools.  Trimmings, 
32x3%,  Q.  D.     Rear  shock  absorber.     Magneto  rain  shield.  black  and  nickel. 

"32"  Touring;  Car  or  two-passenger  Roadster  with  Westinghouse  two-unit  electric  generator  and  starter;  electric 
lights;  over-size  tireg,  33x4  inches;  demountable  rims,  extra  rim   and  tire  carrier  at  rear — $1200  f .  o.  b.  Detroit. 


Irrigating  alfalfa  with  an  8  H.  P.  Fairbanks-Morse 
Engine  and  Centrifugal  Pump 


Fairbanks-Morse  Irrigation  Outfit 

Oil  Engines  Centrifugal  Pumps 

Engines  develop  full  power  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate. 
Their  reliability  insures  supplying  your  crops  with  water  when- 
ever required.    Sizes  2  to  200  H.  P. 

Pumps  to  handle  from  100  to  400,000  gallons  per  hour. 

Thousands  of  acres  throughout  the  Southwest  are  being 
irrigated  cheaply  with  Fairbanks-Morse  Equipment.  Write  for 
Catalog  No.  896C9.    State  size  of  farm  and  crops  you  will  raise. 

Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co. 


Kansas  City,  Omaha 
Chicago 
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Select  Lehigh! 

A  Concrete  Manure  Pit  is  a  splendid 
investment.  It  preserves  the  strength  of 
the  manure  and  particularly  the  fertil- 
izing elements  of  the  liquids.  Concrete  Manure 
Pits  are  waterproof,  and  the  proper  moisture  cat! 
be  constantly  maintained  preventing  "leeching" 
or  "firing."  Insist  on  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
—admittedly  the  most  enduring  and  strongest 
material  for  farm  uses.  /1f^i 

Send  for  Free  Book  S^ISS  o„r  CI 

concrete  construction.  "The  Modern  Farmtr,"  _  t 
that  tells  everything:  you  want  to  know  about 
cement  and  answers  all  your  questions. 
You  should  have  the  book  to  get  post- 
ed. Address  us  at  once. 

Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Co. 

38.i;  Consumers  Co.  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
6383  Young  Bldg.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Before  Youv 

Get  our  &REE  factory* 
make  both  the  wire  and 


Buy  Fencing 

book  and  see  how  we 
the  fencing-,  cutting  out 


a  maker's  pro^  fit.     You  get*  the  bene  fit 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Htays  tieht  and  trim  the  year  'round .  Has  wavy  errand 
wire  6  double  irrip.  Belf  draining  lock,  heavily  galvan-  I 
>7.ed  eprinsry  wire.   Every  rod  guaranteed.  Ropp's  New 
LiehtninB„alcutatorFree  with  <-ach  catalog.  Write  today. 

Keystone  Steel  A  Wire  Co.,  1822  Industrial,  Peoria. III. 


THIRTY  DAYS  FREE 

Get  two  mills  In  one 
—  Minneapolis  Feed 
Grinder  and  Crusher. 
Crusher  detachable, 
no  side  draft.  Burr 
cut  makes  light 
draft.  Burrs  ground 
perfectly  true.  A 
nail  cannot  hurt 
them.  Grinds  finer  than 
common  burr.  Special  burr  for 
making  corn  meal  and  graham 
flour.  No  others  do  as  well. 
We  guarantee  our  burrs  to  out- 
wear 4  sets  of  other  make  un- 
der the  same  conditions.  Extra 
long  life  on  boxes.  Will  make  desirable 
terms.  We  have  the  best  cleaners  made. 
If  you  need  a  good  FANNING  MILL  ask 
us  for  our  catalog  and  prices.  Mailed  free 
on    request.      SEND    A    CARD  TODAY. 

MINNEAPOLIS   SEPARATOR  CO. 
326    Erie    St.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


FLEXIBLE  ^ 

rSraiP0*1 


direct 

earth.  Flexible  line3 
posts.  Stiff  corners. 
N°  concrete  and  no  special  tools?' 

CARBO  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 
177  lOlh  Street,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


FREE 
Booklet 


ays 


Costs  yoa  nothing-  to  test  a  set  I 
f  Empire  Steel  Wheels  for  full  f 
onth.  Will  prove  them  strong- 
er, easier  running:,  better  in 
every  way  than  any  others. 
Lighten  your  work,  save26^  of 
the  draft,  save  repa  r  bills.  | 
Write  foriree  trial  offer. 
EMPIRE  IfcLFG.  CO., 
Box  33  C  Quincy.'HL  1 


TRAPPERS  FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon. 
Mink,  SKunh,  Poison,  Mnskrat, 

and  all  other  Furi,  Hides  and 
?,B**B<-  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping rags.  No  commission  charged. 

-— ■  "°CE"S  FU*  COMPANY. 
»«Pt.  288  Stt  LouUf  Mo> 


C.  G,  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Pedigreed  Fruit  Trees 

Frequent  inquiries  come  to  this 
office  regarding  pedigreed  nursery 
stock.  Nurserymen  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  advertising 
pedigreed  stock  for  which  they  claim 
superior  merit  and  for  which  they 
usually  receive  nigher  prices  than 
nurserymen  who  sell  the  ordinary 
stock. 

Whether  anything  is  gained  by 
buying  the  so-called  pedigreed  nur- 
sery stock  depends  on  the  conscience 
of  the  nurseryman.  While  we  be- 
lieve that  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  different  trees  of  the  same 
variety  in  certain  orchards  is  due 
largely  to  environment,  we  would 
rather  have  trees  that  we  knew  were 
propagated  from  parents  having  ex- 
ceptional records;  but  much  of  the 
so-called  pedigreed  nursery  stock  is 
a  fraud  and  the  buyer  should  know 
that  the  nurseryman  who  sells  such 
stock  is  a  conscientious  man. 

The  majority  of  the  nursery- 
men in  this  section  now  propa- 
gate apples  from  scions  cut  from 
their  scion  orchards.  The  tress  in 
these  orchards  are  propagated  from 
twigs  taken  from  trees  with  good 
records.  If  the  parents  of  the  scion 
orchard  were  good  strains,  the  trees 
from  this  scion  orchard  will  undoubt- 
edly be  profitable  in  the  orchard. 
Professor  O.  M.  Morris  of  the  State 
College  at  Pullman,  Washington, 
speaks  of  the  scion  orchard  as 
follows: 

"I  know  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  criticise  scion  orchards  now 
fruiting  that  havf  been  propagated 
from  scion  orchards,  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  many  nurserymen 
will  make  fewer  mistakes  by  propa- 
gating from  scion  orchards  than  from 
trees  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
neighborhood  or  country  in  which 
their  nursery  is  located.  There  is  too 
great  a  possibility  of  scion  wood  be- 
coming mixed  in  collecting  and  han- 
dling, and  very  frequently  the  trees 
from  which  the  material  is  taken  are 
mistaken  for  certain  varieties  which 
they  are  not." 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

The  new  everbearing  strawberries, 
which  fruit  from  nearly  spring  until 
frost  in  the  fall,  are  proving  to  be 
quite  successful  in  the  central  west. 
They  do  not  have  merit  over  the 
ordinary  kinds  in  quality;  but  the 
heavy  fruiting  season  is  in  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  when  there  are  no 
berries  of  any  kind  being  produced 
in  this  section.  They  will  fill  a  va- 
cancy there  and  a  few  should  be  found 
in  every  home  fruit  garden. 

The  first  everbearing  strawberry 
plant  was  discovered  in  a  field  of 
Bismarck  strawberries  about  fourteen 
years  ago  by  a  New  York  strawberry 
grower.  Today  there  are  several 
hundred  varieties  all  coming  from  the 
seed  of  this  individual  plant.  There 
are  some  fifteen  or  twenty  varieties 
that  have  been  tested  out  and  have 
reached  a  stage  where  they  may  be 
considered  as  of  commercial  im- 
portance. 

Several  Iowa  plant  breeders  have 
been  working  with  this  plant  and  a 
few  promising  varieties  have  been 
originated.  One  of  these  men  counted 
480  strawberries,  blossoms  and  buds 
at  one  time  on  a  single  spring-set 
plant.  As  the  berries  ripen  during 
the  season  new  blossoms  also  put  out 
their  new  berries  formed  and  de- 
veloped, so  that  the  total  number  of 
blossoms  and  fruits  were  much 
greater  during  the  season  than  the 
480  that  was  counted  at  one  time. 

This  Iowa  grower  says  that  the 
Superb  is  the  best;  for  quality  and 
size,  he  recommends  the  Productive; 
for  quality,  he  recommends  Mike, 
Prince  and  Myrtle;  and  for  general 
utility,  the  Americus. 


The  good  September  rains  will  make 
it  possible  to  do  the  usual  amount 
of  late  fall  plowing.  Turning  the 
soil  over  late  in  the  fall  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  combating  a  long 
list  of  insects  and  plant  pests. 


A  good  many  farmers  in  southeast 
Nebraska  sowed  alfalfa  seed  after  the 
first  September  rains  this  year.  If 
the  autumn  is  long,  the  alfalfa  will 
probably  get  good  enough  a  start  to 
survive  the  winter  all  right 


WELL  IRRIGATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  reclama- 
tion department  at  Washington,  D.  C 
recently  sent  one  of  its  representa- 
tives, Mr.  Grisby,  here  to  investigate 
the  various  irrigation  plants  in  this 
locality.  While  he  was  here  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  pumping  plants 
and  irrigation  farming  were  thor- 
oughly discussed.  I  will  give  some 
of  the  important  points  brought  out 
in  the  discussion. 

It  is  important  that  the  well  be 
located  where  there  is  plenty  of  gravel 
in  the  water  strata  The  gravel  strata 
will  give  more  water  than  any  other. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  not  less  than 
six  feet  of  gravel  and  better  results 
may  be  obtained  if  the  gravel  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  Mr. 
Grisby  said  he  did  not  know  of  any 
wells  in  Nebraska  in  which  the  water 
is  pumped  from  sand  or  quicksand 
that  furnish  enough  water  for  any 
amount  of  land.  In  order  to  find  a 
well  with  plenty  of  gravel  it  is  best 
to  put  down  several  test  holes  until 
the  desired  one  is  found. 

Of  course,  the  practicability  and 
profit  of  the  plant  depends  upon  the 
depth  of  the  wells,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  most  practicable  ones 
for  irrigation  are  from  ten  to  eighty 
five  feet  in  depth,  and  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter 
Galvanized  steel  casing  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  in  a  greater  part  of  the 
wells.  This  should  be  perforated  at 
the  factory  and  regalvanized.  The 
perforated  section  of  the  casing  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The 
water  enters  through  the  perforations 
and  may  rise  to  a  higher  level.  The 
casing  should  be  sunk  as  far  down 
in  the  sand  and  gravel  as  is  possible 
in  order  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  water. 

The  power  necessary  to  operate  a 
well  irrigation  plant  depends  upon  the 
individual  circumstances.  The  depth 
from  which  the  water  is  raised  and 
the  capacity  of  the  pump  regulates 
the  amount  of  power  required,  and 
the  kind  of  power  depends  upon 
other  conditions.  Where  it  is  possi 
ble  to  use  them,  electric  motors  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  practicable 
However,  gasoline  and  crude  oil  en- 
gines give  good  service.  Centrifugal 
pumps  are  usually  installed  to  lift  the 
water.  In  some  dug  wells  bucket 
pumps  are  used.  A  six-inch  centri- 
fugal pump  seems  to  be  the  popular 
size,  although  the  sizes  range  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
capacity  of  such  a  pump  depends  upon 
the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven. 

The  discussion  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  preparation  of  the  land  be- 
fore irrigation  was  usually  very  much 
neglected.  Much  better  results  are 
obtained  where  the  land  is  leveled  and 
the  laterals  prepared  so  that  each 
plat  of  ground  contains  from  one  to 
three  acres.  In  an  ordinary  day  one 
person  can  irrigate  from  two  to  three 
acres.  To  properly  irrigate  such  crops 
as  alfalfa  and  potatoes,  from  four  to 
six  inches  of  water  should  be  run  over 
the  land.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  work  after  irrigation, 
cultivation  should  begin.  This  is  very 
important,  for  if  not  cultivated  the 
ground  will  become  hard  and  baked. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  of 
those  present  at  the  meeting  that  it 
is  not  very  practical  to  irrigate  cereal 
crops  and  corn  from  wells.  Alfalfa, 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  melons  and  such 
crops  are  the  ones  that  give  the  best 
results  from  irrigation. 

There  are  several  irrigation  wells 
in  this  locality  and  probably  the  most 
successful  one  is  on  the  county  poor 
farm.  This  well  is  about  eighty-five 
feet  deep.  The.  water  bearing  stratas 
of  gravel  are  found  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet  and  below,  the  heaviest  gravel 
being  found  near  the  bottom.  The 
well  is  cased  with  twenty-four-inch 
galvanized  steel  casting,  of  which 
thirty  feet  are  perforated.  It  is 
equipped  with  an  eight-inch  centri- 
fugal pump  that  will  discharge  1.000 
gallons  of  water  a  minute  when  run 
at  full  capacity.  Electric  power  from 
the  McCook  electric  lighting  plant  is 
used.  While  the  pump  is  in  operation 
the  water  level  in  this  well  is  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  capacity  is  estimated 
at  700  to  800  gallons  a  minute. 

There  is  a  large  dug  well  on  the 
Wilcox  ranch  near  here.  It  is  about 
fifty  feet  deep  and  ten  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Perforated  casing  extends  down 
into  the  gravel  at  the  bottom.  This 
well  is  equipped  with  a  bucket  pump 
operated  by  a  gasoline  engine.  I 
understand  that  electric  power  is  to 
be  used  next  year.    The  capacity  of 


'the  well  is  estimated  at  600  to  700 
gallons  a  minute.  Mr.  Grisby  said 
that  this  well  and  one  other  dug  well 
are  the  only  ones  he  knew  of  in  Ne 
braska  that  have  ever  been  prac- 
ticable to  irrigate  from.  It  is  very 
hard  to  sink  the  casing  in  dug  wells 
deep  enough  into  the  sand  and  gravel 
to  provide  sufficient  water. 

There  are  two  plants  here  in  which 
the  water  is  diverted  from  email 
creeks  or  streams  and  used  for  irri- 
gation purposes.  Each  has  a  centri- 
fugal pump  operated  by  a  crude  oil 
engine.  One  of  them  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  years  and  has  given 
very  good  results.  Mr.  Grisby  said 
that,  the  department  of  agriculture  is 
preparing  a  bulletin  on  well  irriga- 
tion and  this  may  be  obtained  as  soon 
as  it  is  completed. 

Where  intensified  farming  is  prac- 
ticed, I  think  that  irrigation  is  both 
practicable  and  profitable.  Of  course, 
it  depends  upon  the  conditions,  and 
the  cost  of  installation  and  operation. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  these  should 
not  exceed  $2,500  or  $3,000. 

SETH  S.  SILVER. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


BOYD  COUNTY  CONDITIONS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  rain,  which  fell  September 
9,  freshened  the  pastures  somewhat 
and  helped  the  corn  that  was  still 
green.  However,  most  of  the  corn  in 
this  section  has  already  turned  be- 
cause of  the  drouth. 

Work  is  not  very  rushing  now. 
Many  of  the  farmers  have  finished 
making  hay,  which  was  an  average 
crop.  Some  farmers  attempted  to  do 
their  fall  plowing,  but  had  to  stop 
because  the  ground  was  too  dry.  The 
wheat  on  the  fall  plowing  did  not 
stand  the  dry  weather  this  year  as 
well  as  that  on  the  spring  plowing. 
Quite  a  lot  of  winter  wheat  was 
sowed  last  fall,  but  I  have  not  seen 
a  field,  of  it  this  fall.  Winter  wheat 
did  not  yield  very  well  this  year — 
about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Judging  by  reports  from  other 
counties,  I  think  Boyd  county  is  on 
a  par  with  them  as  far  as  the  corn 
prospects   are  concerned. 

GOTTFRED  ANDERSON. 

Boyd  Co. 


Why  sell  the  brood  sows  when  there 
is  plenty  of  wheat  in  the  country? 
Wheat  and  alfalfa  make  a  good  com- 
bination for  breeding  animals. 


What  a  world  of  difference  a  little 
rain  makes. 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank  Heater 


NOTE  CONSTRUCTION:  No  heat  going  to 
waste.  All  passing  under  the  water.  Indis- 
pensable to  all  farmers.  Pays  for  itself  in 
two  months  with  two  cows.  Burns  straw, 
corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and  wood.  Ashes 
removed  in  a  few  seconds  without  disturbing 
the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  one-half  less 
fuel  than  any  other  Heater.  Let  us  send  you 
a  Heater  on  two  weeks'  free  trial,  just  as  we 
have  to  thousands  of  others.  This  Heater  is 
now  in  use  in  30  states  and  ranada.  If  not 
sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not  neglect  sending 
for  catalog  and  price,  now.  while  it  is  fresh 
in  your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  cata- 
log and  testimonials  from  seventeen  states 
free  of  charge.  NELSON  MFG.  COMPANY. 
4  Wall  Street,    DEERFIELD.  WISCONSIN. 


Absolute  Security 


WE  PAY 


6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE    FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Saving s  ft  Loan  Association 

1307  N  STREET  LINCOLN.  NEB. 


Breeding  Crate 

Our  Improved  Safety 
Breeding  Crate  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  crate 
on  the  market.  Send 
for  circular.    Price  $15 


SAFETY  BREEDING 

CRATE  CO. 
N  411-W-7th  St. 


SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


9  CORDS  IN  IO HOURS 


BY  ONE  51  AN.  Ii's  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  ««».•«  mnnejMd 
baekarht.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  Br"  showing  low 
price  and  LATEST  1 MPKOVEH  ENTS.  First  order  nets  ag  icy. 
Folding  Stwim  Midi.  Co..  161  W.  Harntoc  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 
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HOGGING-DOWN  COBN 

During  recent  years  the  practice  of 
"hogging-down"  corn  has  become 
quite  popular  in  a  number  of  the 
central  states.  In  order  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  practiced, 
the  results,  and  the  best  method  to 
follow  to  insure  success,  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  has  conducted  a 
number  of  tests.  In  addition,  infor- 
mation was  gathered  by  the  station 
from  the  farmers  of  that  state.  This 
data  has  been  compiled  and  published 
in  Bulletin  No.  143  of  the  Iowa  sta- 
tion. It  shows  quite  conclusively  that 
"hogging-down"  corn  is  very  profit- 
able when  properly  done,  and  that 
farmers  who  have  tried  it  are  enthu- 
siastic over  the  results. 

To  "hog-down"  standing  corn  alone 
is  quite  unprofitable.  From  the  in- 
vestigation among  the  Iowa  farmers 
it  was  found  that  70.9  per  cent  grow 
crops  in  the  cornfields  to  supplement 
the  corn,  and  87.84  per  cent  either 
use  such  crops  or  supplemental  pas- 
ture. Of  the  supplemental  crops 
grown,  rape  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular.  Then  follow  rye,  pumpkins, 
red  clover,  cowpeas,  soy  beans  and 
mammoth  clover  in  the  order  of  their 
popularity.  A  combination  of  two  of 
these,  as  rape  and  pumpkins  for  ex- 
ample, has  proved  very  profitable  for 
some  farmers.  Rape  supplies  the 
greatest  amount  of  protein  and  min- 
eral matter  of  any  of  the  supple- 
mental crops.  It  is  seeded  at  the  last 
cultivation  of  the  corn. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  farmers 
questioned,  or  to  be  exact,  48.39  per 
cent,  use  supplemental  feeds  in  addi- 
tion to  forage  in  the  "hogging-down" 
process.  Meat  meal  or  tankage  are 
the  most  commonly  used,  and  next  in 
the  order  of  their  popularity  come 
skimmilk,  oil  meal,  shorts,  home  mix- 
ture (ground  oats,  barley  and  rye, 
usually),  oats  and  molasses  feed. 

A  study  of  the  lesults  obtained  by 
their  use  shows  why  these  supple- 
mentary crops  and  feeds  are  so 
popular.  It  was  found  in  the  tests 
made  at  the  Iowa  station  that  "the 
use  of  supplements,  properly  selected, 
whether  home-grown  or  purchased, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two,  when 
fed  to  shoats  in  the  cornfield,  in- 
creases the  rapidity  of  the  gain,  adds 
to  the  pork  yield  to  the  acre  and  for 
a  bushel  of  standing  corn,  promotes 
health  and  ruggedness,  and-  decreases 
the  cost  of  pork  production." 

In  an  experiment  conducted  in  the 
fall  of  1911,  shoats  run  in  standing 
corn  without  other  feed  or  forage 
produced  gains  costing  $5.41  a  hun- 
dred pounds  when  corn  was  valued 
at  42  cents  a  bushel.  But  the  addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent  of  meat  meal  to 
the  ration,  the  cost  of  gains  was  re- 
duced $1.73  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
meal  cost  $2.50  a  hundredweight. 
Other  supplementary  protein  feeds  at 
reasonable  prices  would  have  given 
similar  results.  The  addition  of  meat 
meal  also  increased  the  rapidity  of 
the  average  daily  gains  .81  of  a  pound. 

In  the  same  experiment  supple- 
mentary forage  crops  did  not  show 
up  as  well  as  the  meat  meal,  but 
there  was  a  decided  profit  gained  from 
their  use.  The  pigs  getting  soy  bean 
forage  with  corn  made  100  per  cent 
greater  gains  than  those  fed  corn 
alone.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  the 
gains  was  reduced  $1.54  a  hundred 
pounds.  In  considering  these  gains 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
purchase  of  supplementary  feeds  with 
a  high  protein  and  mineral  content 
also  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the  land 
on  which  they  are  fed. 

Soy  beans  excelled  cowpeas  as  a 
supplementary  forage  crop  under 
Iowa  conditions,  while  a  combination 
of  rape  and  pumpkins  proved  to  be  the 
best  of  any.  In  an  experiment  in  the 
fall  of  1909,  eighty-pound  shoats,  run 
in  a  field  of  standing  corn  in  which 
soy  beans  had  been  sown,  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  1.57  pounds. 
Hogs  in  corn  where  cowpeas  was  the 
supplemental  crop  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1 .21  pounds,  while  those 
run  in  a  cornfield  without  other  feed 
or  forage  averaged  only  1.17  pounds. 

In  a  similar  experiment  in  1910 
rape  and  pumpkins  were  compared 
to  soy  beans,  and  Canadian  field  peas 
to  hairy  vetch.  The  rape  and  pump- 
kins produced  a  gain  of  651.7  pounds 
to  the  acre,  while  soy  beans  produced 
438.8  pounds.  The  main  difficulty 
with  the  soy  beans  was  that  they  did 
not  last  as  long  as  the  corn.  Canadian 
field  peas  produced  a  gain  of  333.8 
pounds  to  the  acre,  while  hairy  vetch 
gave  but  292.8  pounds..  Hairy  vetch 
was  the  least  valuable  of  the  forage 
supplements  and  is  practically  worth- 


A  new  cabinet  style 
Victrola— $75 


Victor- Victrola  I     X,  $75 

Mahogany  or  H*  oak 


All  the  latest  Victor- Victrola  patented  features, 
including  Exhibition  sound  box,  tapering  tone  arm, 
"goose-neck"  sound-box  tube,  and  twelve-inch  turn- 
table, are  incorporated  in  this  instrument. 

Other  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola  $10  to  $500. 


The  same  unequaled  Victor 
tone,  the  same  price,  but  a 
greatly  improved  design — 
a  really  wonderful  instrument 
at  $75. 

The  handsome  cabinet  is 
another  evidence  of  the  ability 
of  the  Victor  Company  to 
maintain  its  supremacy  in  the 
artistic  excellence  of  its  instru- 
ments as  well  as  in  their  musi- 
cal superiority. 

See  and  hear  this  new  Victrola  X  at  any 
Victor  dealer's — he  will  gladly  play 
your  favorite  music  for  you. 

Write  for  the  handsome 
illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canadian  Distributors. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


less  as  such  a  crop.  Canadian  field 
peas  are  a  cool  weather  crop  and 
ripen  too  quickly  to  make  a  good 
supplement  to  corn. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Iowa 
farmers,  when  questioned  as  to  the 
economy  effected  by  "hogging-down" 
corn,  reported  a  saving  of  6.89  cents 
a  bushel.  This  means  $4.13  an  acre 
on  corn  yielding  sixty-bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  average  number  of  acres 
"hogged-down"  by  each  farmer  was 
18.9,  which  would  amount  to  a  saving 
of  $78.05  on  each  farm  where  the 
practice  is  followed.  According  to 
the  reports  of  sixty  men  that  made 
estimates,  the  average  pork  produc- 
tion from  a  bushel  of  corn  when  the 
hogs  feed  themselves  is  ten  pounds. 
When  a  supplementary  feed  of  10  per 
cent  meat  meal  and  a  supplementary 
crop  of  green  rye  was  added  to  the 
ration  at  the  Iowa  station,  the  pork 
produced  from  one  bushel  of  corn  was 
18.37  pounds,  as  compared  to  7.76 
pounds  when  the  corn  was  "hogged- 
down"  without  other  feed. 

The  chief  disadvantages  reported 
by  the  men  that  make  a  practice  of 
"hogging-down"  corn  are  the  harden- 
ing of  the  land  if  pastured  when  wet, 
the  waste  during  wet  weather,  and 
loss  of  the  stover.  To  offset  this 
there  is  the  increased  profit  in  hog 
production,  the  saving  in  labor  and 
the  fertilizing  of  the  ground,  which 
results  in  increased  crop  production 
in  succeeding  seasons.  There  are 
other  advantages  as  well  as  some 
disadvantages  of  less  importance. 
But  after  considering  all  of  these  the 
authors  of  the  bulletin  consider  the 
practice  of  "hogging-down"  corn  very 
successful. 


GOOD  FOR  BANKERS,  BUT— 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  news- 
papers of  the  country  have  been 
giving  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the 
action  of  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington in  depositing  $50,000,000  with 
certain  banks  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  in  moving  crops.  The  banks 
will  deposit  with  the  United  States 
treasurer  some  of  the  notes,  mort- 


gages and  other  securities  they  have 
laying  around,  and  still  draw  interest 
upon  them.  At  the  same  time  they 
will  receive  $50,000,000  of  the  people's 
money  without  interest;  but  the  usual 
rate  of  interest  will  be  charged  when 
this  money  is  loaned  out.  The  banks 
of  the  country  will  clear  the  neat 
little  sum  of  three  or  four  million 
dollars  from  the  transaction. 

I  can  see  how  the  bankers  will  be 
benefited,  but  as  to  the  great  benefit 
to  the  farmer,  the  man  for  whom  it 
is  supposed  that  this  scheme  was 
devised,  I  am  in  the  dark.  Now,  if 
Uncle  Sam  really  wishes  to  accom- 
modate the  farmers  why  does  he  not 
run  the  postal  savings  banks  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  instead  of 
making  them  merely  collecting 
agencies  for  the  banks,  as  at  present? 
Why  not  remove  the  restrictions  upon 
the  amount  any  one  person  may  de- 
posit in  a  postal  savings  bank,  in  all 
but  the  small  offices,  and  loan  the 
money  direct  to  the  people  at  a  rate 
of  interest  just  high  enough  to  cover 
expenses? 

But  someone  cries  out,  "That  would 
injure  the  banks  and  money  lenders." 
Certainly,  it  would  deprive  them  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  profits;  but 
the  people  would  be  the  gainers.  Why 
should  we  be  interested  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  money  monopoly  at  the 
expense  of  the  people?  The  farmer 
produces  the  basic  wealth  of  the 
nation.  Bankers,  without  producing 
one  farthing,  gather  in  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  The  banking  system  has 
a  strangle  hold  upon  the  nation,  be- 
cause it  controls  its  "life  blood,"  the 
currency  of  the  country.  The  banks 
have  acquired  a  government  function. 
It  is  time  that  the  government  as- 
sumed its  legitimate  function,  that  of 
banking,  and  the  postal  savings 
banks  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  praise  for 
schemes  that  take  wealth  from  the 
hands  of  honest  toil  and  turn  it  over 
to  the  money  changers.  Must  they 
always  be  given  a  loaf  in  order  that 
the  people  may  have  some  crumbs? 

DAVID  AKIN. 

Kit  Carson  County,  Colorado. 


*7  Get  Your  Canadian  Home 
From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


The 
Home  — 
Maker 


ME  will  make  you  a  lonsr-tlme  loan 
—you  will  have  20  years  to  pay 
tor  the  land  and  repay  the  loan— 
you  can  move  on  the  land  at  once 
—and  your  Canadian  farm  will 
I  make  you  independent. 

20  Years  to  Pay 

Rich  Canadian  land  for  from  $11  to  $30 
per  acre.  You  pay  only  one-twentieth 
down— balance  in  19  equal  annual  pay- 
ments. Long;  before  your  final  payment 
comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid  for 
itself  over  and  over.  This  advertisement 
is  directed  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who 
will  occupy  or  improve  the  land. 

We  Lend  You  $2000 

for  erecting  your  buildings,  fencing,  sinking 
well  and  breaking.  You  have  twenty  years  in 
which  to  repay  this  loan.  You  pay  only  the 
banking  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

Advance  of  Live  Stock 
on  Loan  Basis 

The  Company,  in  case  of  approved  land  pur- 
chaser who  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle 
sheep  and  hogs  up  to  the  value  of  $l,D0O  on  a  loan 
basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  settler  to  get  started 
from  the  first  on  the  right  basis  of  mixed  farm- 
ing. If  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  you  can 
complete  your  own  buildings  and  cultivate  your 
farm,  select  one  of  our  Ready-Made  farms— de- 
veloped by  C.  P.  R.  Agricultural  Experts— with 
buildings  complete,  land  cultivated  and  in  crop, 
and  pay  for  it  in  20  years.  We  give  the  valuable 
assistance  of  great  demonstration  farms  — free. 

This  Great  Offer  Based  On  Good  Land 

Ask  for  our  handsome  illustrated  books  on 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta— mention 
the  one  you  wish.   Also  maps.   Write  today. 
KJ.  THORNTON,  Co/onizati'on  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 
112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

FOR  SALE— Town  lo:s  in  all  growing  townt-v 
Ask  for  information  concerning  openings.  £?y 
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1  *^  A.  F.  RENKEN 

Box  5,  K  ram  er,  Nebraska 
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Wednesday,  October  8,  1913. 


When  it  rains 

do  you  depend  on 
a  "shower- proof" 
or  do  you  wear  a 

Fish  Brand 
-  Reflex 
Slicker 

and  enjoy  the  rain  be- 
cause you're  dry  and 
comfortable?  Made  for 
rough  and  ready  ser- 
vice, and  so  water- 
proof that  not  a  drop 
reaches  you  even 
through  the  openings 
between  the  buttons. 
The  Reflex  Edge  does  it. 

<C1  AA  atyour 
<ps9.\J\J  dealers 

ca3kTr        Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

A.  J.  Tower  Co. 


Identified  rff^VER'Jp 
always  * 
BOSTON  by  this  ^ 

Tower  Canadian  Limited      mark  f 

Toronto         Catalog  free  flSHW^ 
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The  Wonderful  Audiphone 


Makes  th 

deaf 


gives  full  hearing  to 
the  deaf.   Instantly  ad- 

e justed  for  loud  or  faint 
sound.  Stops  head  noises 
and  ear  strain,  and 
Often  Restores  Hearing 
Years  ahead  of  other  de- 
vices.   Has  almost  human 
sensitiveness  to  sound.  Al- 
most Unseen  in  use.  Try  the 
>^         ^  ^  wonderful    Audiphone  at 
Gflr  <««  rid.. 


plainly 


Wear  it  30  Days 

See  how  plainly  it  makes  yoli 
hear  —  how  it  stops  head 
noises.  Price  low.  Paid  for 


Stolz  Electrophone  Co. 

Dept.  G.  Kesner  Bidg.,  Chic  ago 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES* 

Save  $8.C0  to  $22.00  on  11 

Hoosier  Heaters 
and  Ranges 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  when  you  can  buy 
them  at  such  low  unheard-of  Factory 
PrlceSt    Oaf  new  Improvement*  abso- 
lutely Surpass1  anything  ever  produoed. 
Save  enough  on  A  tingle  stove  to  buy 
your  Winter's  fuch    'Thirty  Days  Free 
Trial  in  your  own  hoine  before  you  buy. 
Send  postal  today  for 
large    free    rata  Eos:  and 
priees.  HOOSIER  6T0VE  CO, 
234  State  St.,  Marlon,  Ind.  « 


bnvQ  Circlo 

Payy  it  .alorv^ 

Address  letters  or  Questions  for  &his  Uepartmen*  &«r 
ISs  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Meb. 

Be  Neighborly 

A  friend  said  to  me  recently:  "If 
1  had  written  all  the  things  that  have 
passed  through  my  mind  from  time 
to  time  and  what  I  wanted  to  say  to 
the  Home  Circle,  I  would  have  writ- 
ten pages,  but  when  I  have  time  to 
write  I  never  think  of  them."  Others 
write  from  time  to  time  of  the  thirtgs 
they  thought  of,  but  didn't  write,  and 
all  of  us  could  tell  of  the  times  when 
thoughts  occurred  to  us  and  we  didn't 
have  a  pencil  handy  or  didn't  have 
time,  and  the  thought  was  lost.  Jot 
them  down  when  they  occur  to  you, 
even  if  you  haven't  time  to  write 
them,  and  then  when  you  do  have 
time  the  note  will  bring  back  the 
train  of  thought  and  you  can  give 
someone  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  saying,  "Unspoken  thoughts 
may  sometimes  fall  back  dead,"  is  true 
of  more  than  the  unworthy  thoughts 
of  which  the  poet  wrote.  It  pays  in 
more  ways  than  one  to  speak  or  write 
your  better  thoughts  or  your  helpful 
thoughts;  for  it  fastens  them  in  your 
mind  and  makes  them  more  of  a  habit 
with  you,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
often  gives  someone  else  an  idea 
worth  while.  The  benefit  is  a  mu- 
tual one.  "We  are  richer  by  what 
we  give"  of  our  thoughts,  of  our 
sympathies,  of  ourselves.  There  is 
not  one  of  those  that  make  a  practice 
of  writing  their  helpful  ideas  and 
ways  for  the  benefit  of  others  but  will 
tell  you  that  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
and  pleasure  is  derived  from  the 
interchange  of  ideas  in  that  way 

The  fall  season  is  always  an  ex- 
ceedingly busy  one  for  the  housewife 
on  the  farm.  There  are  the  children's 
school  lunches  and  clothing  to  be 
attended  to  in  addition  to  the  canning 
and  pickling  that  must  be  finished  up 
before  freezing  weather  or  while  the 
material  is  ready.  And  then  there  are 
a  thousand  and  one  things  to  be  put 
in  readiness  for  the  cold  weather  that 
is  coming;  but  in  the  doing  of  all 


these  things  you  have  some  especially 
good  ways  and  ideas  that  would  be 
well  worth  passing  along.  If  you 
haven't  time  to  write  them  while  you 
are  "resting,"  make  a  note  and  write 
them  a  little  later;  but  it  is  best  to 
do  it  now. 

Let  us  have  a  regular  revival  in 
the  Home  Circle  by  everybody  telling 
of  the  new  things  they  have  learned 
about  and  the  old  things  that  can't 
be  beat,  and  the  ideas  they  hold  of 
things  as  they  might  be  and  ought 
to  be;  in  fact,  a  general  discussion  of 
the  things  pertaining  to  housekeeping 
and  home.  We  may  have  plenty  of 
room  this  fall  and  winter  if  we  will 
keep  it  full,  so  come  on,  everybody, 
and  let  us  have  a  Home  Congress.  If 
you  can't  attend  in  person,  send  a 
proxy  in  the  form  of  a  letter  contain- 
ing a  few  of  your  best  ideas. 


Home  Economics  Clubs 

Now  that  the  busy  season  is  almost 
at  an  end,  the  time  for  farmers'  in- 
stitutes will  soon  be  here.  If  there 
is  a  woman's  auxiliary  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, the  plans  for  the  coming 
institute  is  announced.  It  is  of  these 
women's  organizations  that  I  wish  to 
write. 

In  some  communities  live  women's 
clubs  of  various  names  have  been 
organized  and  are  doing  splendidly. 
These  are  the  communities  where  the 
livest  institutes  will  be  held.  In 
others  there  is  a  desire  for  organiza- 
tion of  this  nature,  but  for  some  rea- 
son it  has  never  been  perfected.  Now 
is  the  time  to  agitate  the  question  and 
get  together  for  an  effective  organ- 
ization. How  to  go  about  it  and  get 
started  is  the  problem  in  many 
communities. 

To  help  solve  these  problems,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Davisson,  of  the  agricultural 
extension  department  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  Miss  Alice  Loomis,  of  the 
home  economics  department,  have 
published  a  bulletin  giving  an  outline 
for  a  course  of  lessons  in  home  eco- 
nomics to  be  used  in  club  work.  Mrs. 
Davisson  will  meet  with  the  women 
of  any  community  that  wish  to  or- 
ganize a  home  economics  association 
and  desire  her  assistance,  and  give 


L-.W  5DDA 

CRACKERS 

Get  the  big  package,  the  money-saving 
package,  the  clean  package  of  Sunshine 
L-W  Sodas.    Triple-sealed  to  keep  them 
fresh,  crisp  and  flaky.    Big  enough  for 
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whatever  help  is  needed  in  organizing 
or  planning  the  work. 

Books  on  this  subject  have  been 
collected  into  a  circulating  library  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Templeton  of  the  Ne- 
braska Public  Library  Commission 
and  may  be  obtained  for  periods  of 
six  weeks  to  nine  months  at  no  ex- 
pense except  for  transportation.  In- 
formation regarding  the  books  may 
be  obtained  from  Miss  Templeton  at 
Lincoln;  the  home  economics  bulletin 
may  be  secured  from  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station. 

I  wish  that  a  home  economics  club 
could  be  organized  in  every  small 
town  and  rural  community  in  the 
state,  and  that  all  of  them  might 
become  a  part  of  the  Nebraska  Home 
Economics  Association  and  meet 
every  year  during  the  meetings  of  the 
organized  agricultural  associations. 
I  wish,  too,  that  every  girl  in  the 
state  might  attend,  for  at  least  one 
term,  the  school  of  home  economics 
at  the  University  Farm.  No  matter 
how  well  trained  she  had  been  at 
home,  she  would  get  training  and 
ideas  there  that  would  be  of  great 
value  to  her.  Every  woman  needs 
some  training  in  housekeeping  and 
home-making,  no  matter  what  her 
aims  in  life  and  talent  may  he. 

We  consider  ourselves  very  com- 
petent and  experienced  housekeepers, 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not 
one  among  us  who  would  not  profit 
by  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the 
school  of  home  economics.  Since  we 
cannot  leave  our  homes  to  take  the 
course  of  study,  why  not  organize  a 
club  and  study  the  principles  that 
underlie  our  work?  We  can  do  this 
at  home  and  keep  up  with  our  daugh- 
ters that  attend  the  university. 


Losing  Cares 

To  Home  Circle:  What  a  variety 
of  colors,  beautifully  blended  to- 
gether, comes  before  us  when  we  hear 
the  magic  word,  sunset.  Sometimes 
we  have  them  following  a  storm  and 
the  great  purple  clouds  daintily  edged 
with  gold  lie  massed  in  the  west. 
Below  them  is  a  mixture  of  bright 
pink  and  red  colors.  Then  again  we 
see  one  with  different  shades  of  red 
and  pink.  What  beautiful,  restful 
thoughts  come  to  us  as  we  gaze  at 
those  western  gates  through  which 
the  setting  sun  is  passing  to  return 
to  some  of  us  again  in  a  few  hours, 
but  not  to  others.  They  have  gazed 
upon  it  for  the  last  time,  their  spirits 
have  passed  through  gates  far  more 
beautiful  and  they  are  resting  in  that 
fair  land  from  which  none  have  ever 
returned. 

Following  the  sunset,  we  have  the 
afterglow  that  comes  spreading  over 
the  sky  like  a  benediction  from  God 
after  a  day  of  honest  and  fruitful 
labor.  It  is  full  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. In  the  realization  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  nature  I 
think  that  we  lose  the  "Little  Cares 
that  Fretted  Me"  of  which  Elizabeth 
Barret  Browning  writes. 

Holt  Co.       BERYL  M.  DECKER. 


Jelly-Making 

Of  all  the  ways  of  using  fruit,  none 
is  more  popular  than  jelly-making 
and  none  is  easier.  But  there  are 
always  some  who  bewail  their  luck 
in  jelly-making.  Perhaps  a  little  dis- 
cussion of  the  process  may  help  those 
who  have  trouble. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to 
understand  that  pectin  and  acid,  the 
substances  that  make  fruit  juice  jell, 
are  found  more  abundantly  in  slightly 
unripe  fruit.  Some  fruits  contain 
more  than  others.  The  following  is 
said  to  be  a  good  test  for  the  amount 
of  pectin  in  the  juice  before  boiling: 
Add  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot 
juice  an  equal  amount  of  alcohol  and 
allow  to  cool.  The  pectin  falls  to  the 
bottom. 

Good  jelly  cannot  be  made  unless 
there  is  considerable  pectin,  and  the 
more  there  is  the  quicker  the  juice 
will  jell,  and  the  less  sugar  it  will 
require.  The  old  rule  of  a  cup  of 
sugar  to  a  cup  of  juice  is  not  always 
a  good  one  to  follow,  since  in  some 
cases  it  makes  the  jelly  either  too 
sweet  or  inclined  to  be  sticky. 

Some  apples  have  a  great  deal  of 
pectin  while  others  have  less,  and 
even  in  making  this,  the  easiest  of  all 
jellies,  there  is  variation,  and  one 
must  use  judgment.  Juices  contain- 
ing but  little  pectin  (rhubarb,  peach 
and  some  kinds  of  cherries)  may  be 
combined  with  apple  juice,  and  a 
jelly  having  the  flavor  of  the  first 
named  fruits  can  be  made  of  the 
mixture.  ' 

The  easiest  test  I  know  of  for  de- 
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termining  when  the  juice  is  cooked 
enough  is  to  allow  it  to  drop  off  the 
edge  of  a  spoon  after  the  thickening 
of  the  bubbles  and  the  rising  in  the 
kettle  shows  that  it  is  almost  done 
Jelly  will  always  boil  up  high  in  the 
pan  if  it  is  boiled  hard  enough  to 
make  the  best  jelly,  and  when  it  drops 
from  the  spoon,  that  has  been  dipped 
in  the  boiling  juice  and  held  up  high 
above  the  pan,  in  thick,  wide,  jelly 
like  drops,  it  is  ready  to  take  from 
the  fire.  A  little  practice  enables  one 
to  tell  when  it  is  well  done  and  when 
it  will  barely  jell.  If  it  is  to  be  kept 
any  length  of  time  the  jelly  that  will 
barely  stand  up  when  first  made  will 
be  the  nicest  later,  as  it  tends  to 
harden  with  age. 

The  more  rapidly  jelly  can  be  boiled 
the  better.  Some  heat  the  sugar  very 
hot  in  the  oven,  add  it  to  the  boiling 
juice  and  take  off  the  stove  at  once. 
They  find  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  ways 
of  making  jelly.  A  little  experiment 
ing  will  demonstrate  the  easiest  and 
most  convenient  ways,  and  the  quan 
tity  of  sugar  to  use  to  get  the  best 
results.  It  is  always  better  to  boil 
jelly  in  small  quantities,  and  a  large, 
shallow  pan  or  kettle  is  more  desir- 
able than  a  small,  deep  one,  because 
tffil'  shallow  pan  favors  a  rapid  evap- 
oration of  the  excess  of  wa'er. 


Cream  Puff  Recipe 

To  Home  Circle:  Below  are  some 
recipes  for  cream  puffs  and  white  cake 
that  I  think  are  very  nice.  They  are 
very  simple  and  easily  prepared: 

Cream  Puffs — Take  one-half  cupful 
of  butter  and  melt  in  one  cupful  of 
hot  water.  Place  on  the  stove  to 
boil  and  stir  in  one  cupful  of  flour. 
When  cool  stir  in  three  eggs,  one  at 
a  time,  by  beating.  Drop  in  well 
buttered,  hot  tins  and  bake  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes. 

Cream  Puff  Filling — Take  one  cup- 
ful of  sweet  milk  and  one  tablespoon- 
lul  of*  sugar.  Boil  and  thicken  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  corn  starch  in  a 
little  cold  water.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 

White  Cake — One  cupful  of  sugar, 
one-half  cupful  of  butter,  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half  cup- 
ful of  sweet  milk,  one  and  one-half 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  that  have 
been  beaten  stiff  and  added  last. 
Flavor  with  vanilla. 

Cedar  Co.  A  READER. 


It  is  sometimes  hard  to  open  jars 
I  vegetables,  unless  it  is  done  in 
roper  manner.  Run  a  thin  knife 
e  under  the  rubber  and  press 
firmly  against  it.  This  will  usually 
allow  enough  air  to  enter  to  reduce 
the  pressure  on  the  top.  If  it  is  im- 
possible to  open  the  jar  by  this 
method,  place  it  in  a  deep  pan  of  cold 
water  and  heat  the  water  to  boiling 
and  keep  it  at  that  temperature  for 
a  few  minutes.  There  will  then  be 
no  trouble  in  opening  the  jar. 


A  laundry  bag  in  every  bedroom,  as 
well  as  one  in  the  most  convenient 
and  inconspicuous  place  to  receive 
soiled  kitchen  cloths,  makes  the 
gathering-up  on  wash  day  an  easy 
task  if  all  soiled  clothes  are  put  in 
their  respective  places  when  dis- 
carded. A  small  bag  into  which  the 
soft,  loosely-woven  cloths  that  make 
good  dish  cloths  and  kitchen  cloths 
are  kept  by  themselves  is  another 
convenience  and  insures  clean  dish- 
cloths whenever  needed. 

The  Pennsylvania  agricultural  col- 
lege will  run  a  "different"  kind  of 
institute  train.  This  one  will  not 
have  to  do  with  corn,  hogs  or  cows, 
but  will  carry  instruction  in  domestic 
science.  A  model  kitchen  will  be  a 
part  of  the  equipment.  Lectures  will 
be  given  on  cooking  and  home-making. 
It  will  be  an  attempt  to  do  something 
for  the  farmer's  wife. 


Tomatoes  can  be  kept  until  Janu- 
ary, if  gathered  just  before  frost, 
wiped  dry  and  placed  on  straw- 
covered  racks  in  the  cellar.  They 
should  be  firm  and  well  grown  spec- 
imens, not  yet  beginning  to  turn.  As 
they  ripen  they  may  be  removed  for 
table  use.  Any  soft  or  decaying  ones 
should  be  taken  out. 


Use  wet  newspapers  torn  into  bits, 
tea  leaves,  damp  salt  or  even  just  a 
dampened  broom,  but  use  something 
to  keep  down  the  fine  dust  when 
sweeping  rugs  and  carpets.  That  fine 
dust  from  woolen  fabrics  is  bad  for 
the  throat  and  lungs,  not  to  mention 
the  dusting  it  makes  necessary. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W,  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  S*ebn®to 

PRIZE  STORY 

Naughty  Nannie 

We  used  to  have  two  pet  goats, 
Nannie  and  Billy.  Nannie  was  a  large 
goat  and  Billy  was  the  baby.  One  day 
when  my  cousin  came  to  visit  us  we 
made  a  harness,  put  it  on  Nannie  and 
hitched  her  to  a  sled.  My  sister  got 
on  the  sled  and  was  going  to  ride, 
but  Nannie  ran  away.  She  ran  around 
the  barnyard  and  then  started  to  the 
road.  She  ran  under  a  barbed  wire 
fence,  but  my  sister  jumped  off  when 
she  saw  where  the  goat  was  going. 
After  a  while  we  caught  Nannie  and 
turned  her  loose. 

My  little  sister  did  not  believe  that 
goats  give  milk  and  we  had  been 
teasing  her  about  it. '  One  day  when 
we  were  in  the  house  she  came  in 
crying.  She  said  that  she  had  tried 
to  milk  the  goat  and  it  had  butted 
her.  She  never  tried  to  milk  Nannie 
again.  When  we  moved  away  we  sold 
the  goats  to  one  of  our  neighbors. — 
Gladys  G.  Saunders,  Maywnod,  Neb. 


A  Pet  Rabbit 

One  day  this  summer  we  were  put- 
ting up  alfalfa  hay  and  one  of  our 
neighbors  was  helping  us.  I  went 
to  the  field  to  take  them  lunch  and 
a  drink.  While  they  were  eating  the 
lunch  I  saw  a  little  rabbit.  I  wanted 
to  catch  it,  but  our  neighbor  sent  the 
dog  after  it.  My  sister  was  raking 
the  hay  and  she  saw  another  one,  so 
I  got  on  the  rake  with  her  and  we 
went  after  it.  I  tried  to  catch  it,  but 
could  not,  so  my  sister  caught  it  for  me. 

When  I  got  home  I  put  it  in  a  large 
box  and  fed  it  lettuce,  grass,  clover 
and  ground  corn,  and  gave  it  milk  and 
water  to  drink.  It  became  so  tame 
that  it  would  eat  out  of  my  hand.  One 
day  I  took  it  into  the  house  and  after 
a  little  while  I  could  not  see  it,  but 
found  it  under  the  cupboard.  I  kept 
it  about  a  week  and  one  day  when  I 
went  to  feed  it  it  was  gone.  I  felt 
sorry  to  lose  it,  and  have  never  caught 
another  one. — Helen  Hanke,  age  10, 
Ord,  Neb. 


A  Snake  Killer 

Papa,  my  brothers  and  I  have  been 
making  hay  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  It  was  five  miles  from  home 
and  we  had  to  go  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  come  back  in  the  evening 
with  a  load  of  hay.  We  took  our 
dinner  with  us  in  a  box  and  ate  it  in 
the  shade  of  the  racks.  Papa  and  the 
older  boys  did  the  mowing  and  the 
est  of  us  piled  the  hay  up  ready 
to  load. 

The  last  day  we  went  to  make  hay 
I  went  over  to  the  racks  to  get  a 
fork.  I  heard  a  rattlesnake  rattle,  so 
I  jumped  on  the  wagon  tongue  and 
saw  him  crawling  away.  I  climbed 
on  the  rack,  got  a  fork  and  went  after 
him.  I  hit  him  first  on  the  back  and 
then  on  the  head.  After  that  I  stuck 
the  fork  through  him  and  carried  him 
over  to  where  papa  and  my  brother 
were.  Papa  cut  off  his  rattles  and 
gave  them  to  me.  That  was  the  first 
rattler  I  have  ever  killed,  although 
I  had  killed  several  other  kinds  of 
snakes. — George  Vernon  Winkle,  age 
11. 


Lanpher 
Mackinaws 
Jumped  At 
Once  Into 
Popular 
Favor 

THEIR  warmth,  comfortable  roominess,  low  cost  and 
wide  variety  of  attractive  colorings  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  young  men  and  young  women  everywhere. 

Mackinaws  are  becoming  more  popular  every  year.  They 
are  seen  more  and  more  in  the  country  and  on  the  streets  of 
towns  and  large  cities.  They  are  made  from  the  extraordinary 
wool  mackinaw  cloth,  which,  though  very  warm,  is_  also  very 
light  in  weight.  As  a  coat  for  skating,  skiing,  hunting,  coast- 
ing and  all  winter  sports,  it  is  ideal. 

Older  men  and  women  as  well  as  the  young  peaple  are  wearing  Lanpher 
Mackinaws.  They  make  a  very  practical  coat  for  work  as  well  as  for  dress, 
being  very  serviceable  and  durable.  In  fact,  the  use  of  the  mackinaw  origi- 
nated with  the  lumberjacks  of  the  northern  woods.  • 

Lanpher  Mackinaws  are  made  in  the  modern  Lanpher  tailoring  shops  by 
skilled  tailors  of  long  experience.  They  give  you  a  perfect  fit,  snappy  styles, 
mannish  lines,  good  looks.  Lanpher  Mackinaws  are  put  together  to  stay  to- 
gether, to  give  you  service  as  well  as  comfort  and  looks. 

Try  on  a  Lanpher  Mackinaw  at  the  store  of  the  nearest  Lanpher  dealer. 
It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

Write  for  the  Lanpher  Book  of  1913-14  styles,  if  you  want  to  know 
more  about  Lanpher  men's  and  women's  clothing  for  outdoor  wear,  and  where 
to  buy  them  in  your  neighborhood. 

Lanpher,  Skinner  &  Company 

SAINT  PAUL,  :  :  :  :  MINNESOTA. 

Ladies:  Remember  Lanpher  Furs  are  guaranteed  The  Lanpher  book  mentioned  above 
will  guide  you  in  the  selection  of  becoming  models.  You  can  see  them  at  your  dealers  before 
buying. 


A  Pleasant  Disappointment 

There  was  some  ice  a  little  distance 
from  our  house  and  one  night  my  two 
brothers  and  I  went  down  there  to 
skate.  My  younger  brother  and  I  took 
sleds  and  for  a  time  our  older  brother 
pulled  us  as  he  skated.  But  how  do 
you  •  suppose  I  coasted  on  the  ice? 
The  easiest  way  imaginable.  There  was 
a  high  wind  blowing  and  I  simply  took 
a  large  tumble  weed  and  held  it  up. 

There  were  some  tall  weeds  between 
the  pond  and  our  house  and  as  we 
went  through  them  we  neither  saw 
nor  heard  anything,  but  before  we  had 
been  long  on  the  ice  we  heard  a 
rustling  among  the  weeds.  The  pond 
was  in  a  pasture  where  there  were 
many  cattle  and  hogs  and  we  sup- 
posed the  rustling  was  caused  by  a 
fierce  old  hog  that  the  boys  had  seen 
there  before.  We  were  scared  all  the 
time  we  were  there,  but  when  it  came 
to  going  home  through  those  weeds 
— well,  we  decided  to  go  around  them. 
My  eldest  brother  took  a  club  and 
we  started. 

As  we  were  about  to  cross  over  into 
our  pasture,  our  dogs  came  leaping 
out  of  the  weeds  and  over  the  fence. 


It  was  the  most  joyful  disappoint- 
ment we  had  ever  had.  I  for  one 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Our  dogs 
had  caused  the  rustling  in  the  weeds 
and  it  was  a  great  joke  on  us. — Mamie 
Carr,  age  10,  Bloomfield,  Neb. 


An  Oklahoma  Fishing  Party 

Three  of  our  friends  and  four  of 
my  family,  including  myself,  went 
fishing  July  26.  We  went  over  six 
miles  of  rocky  roads  and  saw  three 
oil  derricks.  As  we  were  anxious  to 
begin  fishing,  we  left  the  wagon  in 
the  open.  We  used  a  seine  and 
caught  enough  fish  for  supper.  The 
wind  began  to  blow,  so  we  went  to 
the  wagon  and  the  men  got  the  canvas 
over  it  just  as  the  rain  began  to  fall. 
The  men  made  a  camp-fire  and  cleaned 
the  fish  while  the  rest  of  us  stayed 
in  the  wagon.  Five  men  who  came 
from  Newkirk  found  a  place  to  camp 
under  several  big  cottonwood  trees. 
The  next  morning  we  three  children 
went  up  on  a  hill  to  see  the  sun  rise 
over  the  river;  it  was  very  pretty. 
There  were  big  rocks  on  the  hill.  The 
men  seined  again  and  caught  a  lot 
more  fish.  We  all  thought  the  water 
was  fine.  We  went  home  about  three 
o'clock  that  day. — Alice  Schellenberg, 
age  9,  Newkirk,  Okla. 
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Pets  for  AH 

We  are  a  great  family  for  pets. 
Papa's  favorite  is  a  young  Jersey  cow 
named  Dixie.  She  was  two  years  old 
last  Saturday  and  has  averaged  a 
pound  of  butter  a  day  for  over  three 
months.  Mamma's  pet  is  a  big  cat 
named  Snowdrop.  My  brother's  pet 
is  a  mule  named  Judy.  My  sister  has 
a  pet  kitten  named  Fiddle  and  my 
pet  is  a  sorrel  pony  named  Prince. 
We  go  for  a  ride  every  nice  day. — Mary 
Hancock,  age  13,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


Henry  Scheele,  Jr.,  living  near 
Utica  in  Seward  county,  raised  forty- 
three  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
from  a  field  of  forty-one  acres,  says 
the  Utica  Sun.  That  was  about  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre  above  the  best 
fields  on  other  farms  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Scheele  attributes 
his  big  yield  to  the  use  of  the  weeder 
on  his  wheat  in  the  spring. 


You  men  and 

'  boys  who  add  to  your  pock-   

J  et  money  by  trapping  and  selling 
furs — Listen!  Our  big  new  Book  on  ' 
1  Trapping  is  just  off  the  press.  We 
have  a  copy  free  for  every  man  or  boy 
who  intends  to  trap.   The  most  complete 
trapping  book  yet  published.  Tells  how  and  ' 
when  to  trap — baits  to  use,  contains  game  laws 
and  a  catalog  of  trapper's  supplies.  It's  free  if  < 
you  write  today. 

FURS 

of  all  kinds  are  in  great  demand  , 
this  season.   Over  ten  million  dol- 
lars will  be  paid  to  trappers  this 
winter.  Send  usevery  furyou  can  ' 
a*    trap  or  buy  and  get  your  share 
Rsc^   of  this  big  money.  Write  todpy 
tJwv  for  free  book  on  trapping,  price 
lists,  shipping  tags,  etc., 
F.  C.  Taylor  &  Co. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
FUR  HOUSE. 
335  Fur  Exchange  Bidg. 
St.  Louis,  H!d. 


I  Ask  Only  §122 


bend  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.    Then  ask  for  the  size  ' 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  IT 
ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pri 
paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  1 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where  1 
yon  live.    Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain 

CAMPBELL  Handles  all  grains  and  , 

*'JJA1  grass  seeds;  takesou 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains ; 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over  300.- 
000  Cbatbams  ia  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied !    Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descri 
tion,  price,  ternts,  etc*   Address  | 
nearest  office.  Dept.  4b 

M ANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis^ 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now. 
Acrmotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av. 


If  what  you  want  Is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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Southeast  Nebraska 

North  Butler  Co.  (Oct.  5) — Two  inches 
of  rain  fell  during  the  last  two  weeks  and 
put  the  ground  in  good  condition  for  wheat 
and  alfalfa  seeding.  Tame  grass  pastures 
are  growing  nicely  and  will  make  plenty 
of  late  feed.  Very  little  vegetation  has 
been  killed  by  frost.  A  large  amount  of 
baled  hay  is  being  shipped  from  this  sec- 
tion. There  has  been  less  straw  burned 
this  fall  than  for  years.  Prices:  Corn,  67c; 
wneat,   71c;  oats,   35c. — J.  Wagoner. 

Northwest  Cass  Co.  (Oct.  4) — We  have 
had  2.75  inches  of  rain  recently.  Plowing 
and  wheat  sowing  are  now  being  rushed. 
Considerable  wheat  is  being  sowed  in  the 
corn  ground.  The  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
is  larger  this  fall,  but  the  sowing  will  be 
later  than  usual.  Prices:  Wheat,  75c; 
corn,  75c;  oats,  40c;  hay,  $8  to  $10;  pota- 
toes, 90c;  apples,  75c;  butter,  25c;  butter- 
fat,    30c;   eggs.   18c. — M.   E.  Bushnell. 

Hamilton  Co.  (Sept.  27) — Cool  weather 
prevails  now  and  everyone  is  enjoying  the 
change.  Two  good  rains  leii  lately.  The 
wheat  is  nearly  all  sowed  and  that  which 
was  sowed  early  is  coming  up:  The  seed 
crop  of  alfalfa  is  making  from  two  to  nine 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Several  farmers  have 
lost  hogs  from  some  disease.  Prices: 
Corn,  82c;  wheat,  70c;  oats,  46c;  butter, 
30c;  eggs,  20c;  old  chickens,  10c;  young 
chickens,   13c. — O.   B.  Meese. 

Northeast  Saline  Co.  (Sept.  27)  —  The 
early  part  of  September  was  hot  and  dry, 
but  rain  fell  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
and  after  it  came  cooler  weather.  We  have 
had  more  rain  since  then  and  the  ground 
is  in  fine  shape  for  fall  seeding,  which  is 
now  in  full  blast.  There  was  some  frost 
yesterday  morning,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
be  injured  by  it.  Quite  a  lot  of  fodder 
was  cut  up  this  fall.  Hay  is  scarce  and 
is  rather  poor  in  quality.  Livestock  is 
doing  well.  There  is  some  hog  cholera  in 
the  neighborhood.  Prices:  Wheat,  75c; 
corn,  70c;  oats,  40c;  hay,  $10;  butterfat, 
2  8c. — J.  T.  Maryska. 

West  Saunders  Co.  (Sept.  30) — Several 
showers  fell  here  last  week  and  put  the 
ground  in  fine  shape  for  sowing  wheat.  We 
have  had  one  frost  that  done  some  dam- 
age to  the  late  corn.  The  Saunders  county 
fair  at  Wahoo  will  begin  this  week. — 
Frank  Chmelka. 

Thayer  Co.  (Oct.  4)- — We  had  2.11  inches 
of  rain  during  September  and  it  is  raining 
now.  The  conditions  for  winter  wheat  seed- 
ing are  good.  Quite  an  amount  will  be 
drilled  in  the  corn  ground.  The  early  sown 
wheat  is  up  and  is  a  fine  stand.  Some 
farmers  are  still  plowing.  There  have  been 
no  hard  frosts  yet.  The  corn  crop  in  this 
county  will  average  about  two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Cattle  are  in  good  condition, 
but  there  is  some  hog  disease  here.  The 
potato  crop  is  short.  Some  that  have  been 
.'hipped  in  sold  at  $1.15  a  bushel.  Old  corn 
is  75  to  80  cents  a  bushel. — B.  Wilhelms. 
Northeast  Nebraska 

Antelope  Co.  (Sept.  30) — During  the  fore 
part  of  September  the  weather  was  hot 
and  windy,  but  since  the  middle  of  the 
month  we  have  had  cool,  damp  weather. 
There  have  been  several  light  frosts.  The 
majority  of  the  corn  is  ripe  and  husking 
will  be  in  progress  in  a  few  days.  A  small 
acreage  of  wheat  and  rye  has  been  sown. 
Hog  sickness  is  still  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  the  county.  Prices:  Hogs,  $7.27; 
corn,  64c;  hay,  $6  to  $10;  oats,  33c;  butter, 
25c;  eggs.  17c;  butterfat,  29c. — Claude  Crisp. 

Northeast  Nance  Co.  (Oct.  4)  —  The 
weather  during  the  last  week  became  warm 
again.  Nearly  two  inches  of  rain  fell 
September  23  and  24.  A  large  amount  of 
corn  has  been  cut  for  feed.  The  acreage 
of  winter  wheat  will  be  quite  large.  Pota- 
toes are  being  shipped  in.  Prices:  Wheat, 
70c;  rye,  58c;  corn,  60c;  oats,  45c;  pota- 
toes. $1;  hogs,  $7.50;  butterfat,  28c;  eggs, 
20c;   butter,   30c. — S.  Gilbert. 

South   Central  Nebraska 

South  Dawson  Co.  (Oct.  4) — September 
was  a  very  dry  month.  Farmers  have  been 
delayed  in  sowing  their  winter  grain  be- 
cause of  the  dry  weather  and  grasshoppers. 
The  first  frost  of  the  season  came  Sep- 
tember 25,  but  it  did  not  do  much  damage. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  in  fine  condition. 
Alfalfa  is  selling  for  $12  a  ton. — Eldon 
Hanna. 

Northeast  Franklin  and  Southwest  Adams 

Co.  (Sept.  29) — The  severe  drouth  in  this 
section  was  partly  broken  on  September  8 
and  9  and  was  entirely  broken  September 
23  and  24,  when  a  soaking  rain  fell  over 
the  entire  county.  The  ground  is  in  fine 
shape  for  fall  seeding  and  that  is  being 
rushed  now.  About  the  usual  acreage  will 
be  sown.  Not  much  wheat  is  going  on  the 
market.  Much  of  it  is  being  fed,  as  corn 
is  so  high  in  price.  A  large  part  of  the 
corn  was  cut  up  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  roughage  for  stock.  However,  only  a 
few  hogs  and  cattle  will  be  fattened  here. 
Prices:  Corn,  85c;  oats,  50c;  wheat,  71c; 
hogs,  $7  to  $7.50;  alfalfa  hay.  $15;  butter. 
25c;  eggs,  15c;  butterfat,  28c;  potatoes, 
$1— J.    H.  Sheffield. 

Southwest  Franklin  Co.  (Oct  6) — Rain 
amounting  to  3.20  inches,  fell  here  during 
the  last  three  weeks.  Farmers  are  very 
»u«y  mowing  wheat  and  rye.  A  large  acre- 
»ee  will  be  sown.  That  which  was  sowed 
£J*.  "P  and  there  ts  enough  moisture 
time  S4rn^d  l°  keep  11  er°w*"S  for  some 
»lme.     Apples,    potatoes    and    cabbage  are 


being  shipped  in  here  in  carload  lots.  The 
fourth  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  ready  to  be 
harvested.  Prices:  Wheat,  80c;  corn,  84c; 
oats,  50c;  butterfat,  30c;  eggs,  20c;  old 
hens,  10c;  spring  chickens,  12%c;  apples, 
$1;  potatoes,  $1;  cabbage,  2c  a  pound; 
hogs,    $7.75. — A.    F.  Akers. 

East  Gosper  Co.  (Oct.  4) — Wheat  seeding 
is  in  full  swing.  None  of  the  ground  was 
plowed  in  this  section  and  all  of  the  wheat 
is  being  sown  in  the  corn  ground.  The 
grasshoppers  are  pretty  thick  around  the 
edges  of  the  fields.  Butterfat  sells  for  29 
cents  at  the  local  stations  and  for  31  cents 
when    shipped    direct. — Lance  Brown. 

Southwest  Greeley  Co.  (Oct.  2) — This 
section  still  needs  rain.  There  was  a  heavy 
frost  September  21,  but  the  tomato  vines 
were  the  only  plants  damaged.  Not  much 
wheat  has  been  sown  yet,  but  if  rain  falls 
soon  a  large  acreage  will  be  put  in.  Some 
corn  is  being  cribbed.  Threshing  is  com- 
pleted. Prices:  Butterfat,  29c;  eggs,  15c; 
wheat,  72c;  corn,  80c;  oats,  43c;  potatoes, 
$1.25. — William  Sautter. 

Hall  Co.  (Sept.  25) — It  seems  that  the 
hot  weather  has  ended.  We  had  1.25  inches 
of  rain  September  24.  It  is  doubtful  if 
that  will  be  enough  to  keep  the  wheat 
growing.  In  the  east  half  of  the  county 
no  wheat  has  been  sown  yet.  The  north- 
east part  of  Hall  county  has  some  good 
corn.  Prices:  Eggs.  20c;  butter,  30c; 
butterfat,  27c;  hay,   $10. — Fred  Thomssen. 

North  Howard  Co.  (Sept.  26)— A  little 
more  than  two  inches  of  rain  fell  during 
September.  A  large  part  of  the  wheat  has 
been  sowed  and  that  which  was  put  in  first 
is  up  and  in  good  condition.  There  were 
some  light  frosts  recently.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  corn  will  be  ready 
to  husk,  as  some  of  the  stalks  and  ears  are 
green  yet.  Quite  a  lot  of  wheat  was  sowed 
in  the  corn  ground. — Nels  Sorensen. 
Southwest  Nebraska 

Hayes  Co.  (Oct.  3) — The  first  half  of 
September  was  hot  and  dry,  but  two  inches 
of  rain  fell  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  and  put  the  ground  in  fine  condi- 
tion for  winter  wheat.  A  hard  frost  came 
September  24.  but  the  corn  was  matured 
and  part  of  it  in  the  shock.  Considerable 
silage  will  be  fed  this  winter.  The  hay 
crop  was  very  short  and  the  fourth  crop  of 
alfalfa  doesn't  amount  to  much.  Prices: 
Corn,  85c;  wheat,  70c;  barley,  50c;  butter, 
20c;  eggs,  16c;  butterfat,  26c. — D.  L. 
Christner. 

Southwest  Hitchcock  Co.  (Oct.  4)  — A 
great  change  in  the  weather  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  three  weeks.  Several  good 
showers  fell  in  this  section  recently,  and 
the  ground  is  in  fine  condition  for  wheat 
seeding.  A  large  acreage  will  be  sown. 
We  have  had  two  or  three  hard  freezes. 
Because  of  the  short  corn  crop,  large  num- 
bers of  stock  hogs  are  being  sold.  Prices: 
Wheat,  72c;  corn,  85c;  eggs,  22c:  butter- 
fat, 27c;  stock  hogs,  $5  to  $6.50.— C.J.Miller. 
North   Central  Nebraska 

East  Boyd  Co.  (Oct.  4) — More  than  one 
inch  of  rain  fell  during  September,  and  the 
highest  temperature  was  98  degrees.  There 
was  no  frost  until  September,  and  the  corn 
was  well  matured  then.  The  hay  harvest 
was  finished  September  30.  There  is  some 
threshing  to  be  done  yet.  Pastures  are 
short  and  stock  is  being  fed  hay.  Some 
hogs  are  dying  of  cholera.  Buyers  are  still 
investing  in  farms.  Winter  grain  is  grow- 
ing nicely.  Prices:  Potatoes,  $1.25;  but- 
terfat, 28  cents  at  local  station  and  33 
cents  in  Omaha. — N.   E.  Blackmer. 

Boyd  Co.  (Oct.  3) — No  rain  has  fallen 
for  several  weeks  and  the  weather  is  dry 
and  hot.  The  first  frost  of  the  season 
came  September  20.  There  are  reports  of 
hog  cholera  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
and  a  number  of  farmers  are  shipping  their 
shotes  because  of  the  disease.  Others  had 
their  herds  vaccinated  and  saved  the 
greater  part  of  them.  Corn  will  be  ready 
to  pick  in  a  few  days.  The  potato  crop  is 
below  normal   this  year. — G.  Anderson. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co 
(Oct.  3) — The  early  part  of  September  was 
hot  and  sultry,  but  the  last  half  of  the 
month  was  quite  cool.  The  first  killing 
frost  came  on  September  25,  but  it  did  very 
little  damage.  Threshing  is  about  finished. 
Many  potatoes  are  being  shipped  into  this 
section.  Prices:  Hay,  $7.75;  potatoes,  85c 
to  $1;  rye,  E6c;  corn,  63c;  butterfat,  30c; 
eggs.    20c. — Charles   S.  Saiser. 

Central  Sherman  Co.  (Oct.  3) — We  are 
having  fine  weather  now  and  all  farm  work 
is  well  under  way.  Some  of  the  early  sown 
wheat  is  up.  Several  good  rains  fell  during 
the  last  half  of  September.  Corn  will  make 
from  five  to  forty  bushels.  A  large  amount 
of  corn  waa  cut  for  fodder.  Stack  thresh- 
ing is  nearly  finished.  Nearly  all  of  the 
last  crop  of  alfalfa  is  cut.  Some  potatoes 
are  making  a  fair  yield.  A  few  hogs  are 
dying   of   cholera. — S.  Jossi. 

Other  States 

Northeast  Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (Oct.  1) — A 
fine  rain  of  more  than  two  inches  fell  last 
night.  We  have  had  several  fine  showers 
during  the  last  two  weeks  and  the  ground 
is  in  good  shape  for  fall  plowing  and  sod 
breaking.  We  have  had  a  few  hard  frosts. 
Pastures  are  greening  up  since  the  rains 
and  stock  is  still  feeding  on  the  range. 
Corn  is  about  25  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop 
here.  The  hay  crop  was  fair.  There  seems 
to  be  quite  a  crop  of  hogs,  but  the  bulk  of 
them  are  in  poor  flesh  and  not  in  very  great 
demand     Prices:    Corn,  80e;  hav.  $8  in  the 


stack;  potatoes,  $1;  hogs,  $7.60;  eggs,  16c; 
butter,    25c;    butterfat,    27c. — W.   L.  Irvine. 

OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  October  4,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total   this  week   35,805    28,977  152,188 

Total   last  week   36,054    26,870  168,933 

This  week   last  year..  32, 257    28,699  187,095 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  supplies  of  corn-fed 
cattle  were  about  up  to  the  average  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  the  receipts  were  very 
limited  at  that.  The  quality  was  not  up 
to  the  standard,  but  the  prices  were  as 
high  as  for  the  preceding  week;  in  some 
cases  they  were  higher.  Yearlings  sold  at 
the  best  prices  and  were  quoted  up  to  $9.35, 
while  choice  heavy  beeves  did  not  bring 
more  than  $9.15.  The  larger  part  of  the 
short-fed  and  warmed-up  cattle  sold  around 
$8.25   to   $8.75.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime   beeves  $9.00@9.25 

Good    to    choice   beeves   8.75  @  9.00 

Fair   to   good    beeves   8.30  @  8.60 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.75@8.25 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   8.50@9.35 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock— The  prices  for 
cows  and  heifers  declined  during  the  week 
and  the  closing  prices  were  25  to  35  cents 
lower  than  a  week  ago.  The  supply  of 
these  classes  was  comparatively  large  and 
there  was  also  a  large  amount  of  low-grade 
steer  stock  which-  tended  to  lower  prices. 
The  bulk  of  the  good  butcher  and  beef 
stock  sold  at  $5.25  to  $6.25.  Veal  calves 
were  in  good  demand  and  sold  at  $6.75  to 
$9.75.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $6.50@7.50 

Fair  to  good  cows   5.75@6.25 

Canners    and    cutters   3.25@5.25 

Veal  calves    6.50@9.50 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.25  @6. 50 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  trade  in, these 
classes  was  active  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week  and  prices  remained  firm  for  the  de- 


sirable offerings.  The  country  demand  fell 
off  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  and 
prices  declined  with  it.  Strictly  good  to 
choice  stock  was  about  steady  for  the  week, 
but  the  general  run  of  cattle  averaged  15 
to  25  cents  lower.  The  trade  was  very 
slow  for  the  last  three  days  of  the  week 
and  many  cattle  were  carried  over.  The 
trade  in  stock  and  feeding  cows  was  not 
very  strong  and  the  prices  closed  about  15 
to  20  cents  lower.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  feeders  $7.6O@8.30 

Good   to   choice  feeders   7.25@7.60 

Fair  to   good  feeders   6. 60(g) 7.10 

Common   to  fair  feeders   6.00@6.50 

Stock   cows   and   heifers   5.00  @  7.00 

Western  Rangers' — The  values  for  western 
rangers  were  25  to  35  cents  lower  than  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago  and ,  the  undertone 
to  the  trade  was  weak.  The  volume  of 
business  was  fair  for  stockers  and  feeders, 
but  the  choice  grades  did  no  more  than 
hold  their  own.  Strictly  good  to  choice 
grades  sold  at  $7  to  $7.60.  while  the  com- 
mon to  fair  and  Texas  cattle  sold  from  $6.25 
to  $6.85  and  on  down.  Closing  quotations: 
Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves ....  $7.90  @  8.25 
Good  to  choice  grass  beeves....  7.50@7.90 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   7.00  @  7.50 

Poor  to  fair  grass  beeves   6.25® 7.00 

Hogs 

Hog  values  were  about  15  cents  lower  for 
the  week.  Light  supplies  and  a  good  kill- 
ing demand  caused  an  advance  on  Monday, 
but  for  the  next  thiee  days  the  receipts 
were  heavy  and  the  prices  declined.  The 
week's  receipts  were  about  up  to  the  aver- 
age for  this  time  of  the  year.  On  Satur- 
day the  prices  ranged  from  $7.85  to  $8.35, 
while  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  the 
following   prices   were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Sept.  29.  ..  $8.00-40  $8.00-40  $8.30-35  $8.32% 
Sept.   30...   8.25-35     7.90-45     8.25-35  8.27% 

Oct.  1    8.10-30     8.00-40     8.15-25  8.21% 

Oct.  2   8.10-30     8.00-55     8.10-20  8.18 

Oct    3   8.15-40     8.10-30     8.15-25  8.20% 
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1  CLASSIFIED 


RATE: — Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial,  sign  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.   Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  If  you  have 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell.  Insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS   WANTED — WRITE    THE  FALLS 
City   Nursery,    Falls   City,    Neb.  (42 


HONEY 


COMB  HONEY,  SPECIAL  —  DURING  Oc- 
tober I  will  guarantee  safe  delivery  on 
comb  honey,  by  express.  If  damaged, 
have  agent  certify  on  bill.  I  make  good. 
Case  24  sections  $3.25.  Sample  pail  ex- 
tracted (10  pounds,  10  ounces  net),  $1.25; 
two  pails,  $2.25;  six,  $6.75.  Freight  or 
express,  say  which.  All  prices  f.  o.  b. 
here.  Write  shipping  directions  plainly. 
Louis  Macey,  North  Platte,  Neb. 


LIVESTOCK 


RED  POLLED  BULLS;  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 
Victor  Farm,  Lawrence,  Neb.  (42 


TWO  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  MARES 
and  colts  for  sale.  Louis  Brutsche,  Hub- 
bard.  Neb.  (41 

SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  three  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter  A.  Brehm.   Harvard.  Neb. 


ONE  THOROUGHBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL, 
two  years  old.  Two  high  grade  Holstein 
bull  calves  four  months  old.  J.  C.  Jensen, 
R    1,  Box  47,  Elba,  Neb.  8  (42 


I  AM  NOW  PLACING  UPON  THE  MAR- 
ket  a  fine  lot  of  serviceable  Hampshire 
boars,  gilts  and  bred  sows,  three  strains, 
at  prices  that  will  move  them.  Only 
pedigreed  stock  offered,  both  exhibition 
and  utility.    H.  P.  Berck,  Dannebrog,  Neb. 


THIRTY-FOUR  HEAD  OF  GRADE  SHORT- 
horn  cattle  for  sale.  All  red  in  coloring. 
One  registered  Shorthorn  bull;  18  cows 
and  heifers.  15  yearlings;  4  steers  and  11 
heifers.  Price  for  yearlings  $40  each; 
cows  and  heifers  $50,  and  bull  $100. 
Box   22,    Dickens,    Neb.  (41 


POULTRY 

FOR    SALE — WHITE   ROCK  COCKERELS. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Angermeier,  Milford,  Neb.  (41 

SINGLE  COMB   BUFF  ORPINGTONS:  IN- 
dlan    Runner    ducks.      Peter    A.  Brehm. 

Harvard.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  and  a  few  hens.  C.  H. 
Harper.   Benkelman,  Neb. 


POULTRY,  BUTTER  A  EGGS  WANTED 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha,  Neb., 
for   highest   prices   and   prompt  pay. 


TYPEWRITERS 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19,  Underwood  $35, 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  Exchange. 
1607  Farnam,  Omaha. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED— ALSO  TIMOTHY.  CLO- 
ver  or  anything  in  the  seed  line  at 
Campbell's    Seed    House,    Seward,  Neb. 


^n^EJLLANEOUS 

DYNAMITING     STUMPS     A  SPECIALTY. 
W.  A.  Wallace.  University  Place,  Neb.  (40 


Profit  by  reading  the  ad«. 


REAL  ESTATE^ 

FOR  SALE — FINE  IMPROVED  320  ACRE) 
farm,  Valley  county.  A.  E  Charlton, 
Arcadia,  Neb.  (41 

WANTED — TO  RENT  ABOUT  THIRTY 
acres  apple  orchard.  R.  R.  Clendenin, 
R.F.D.   5,   Box   38.    Lincoln.    Neb.  (43 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.    40,    Lincoln,  Neb.  

FOR  SALE,  CHEAP  —  TWENTY  -  FIVE 
thousand  acres  Michigan  land.  Might  ex- 
change for  western  land.  Also  six  Chi- 
cago  lots.    S.  L.  Roberts.  Mitchell,  Neb.  (42 

FOR  SALE — ONE  OF  THE  BEST  80'S  IN 
the  famous  Wheatland  Irrigated  Colony. 
Good  house,  fair  outbuildings.  Place  must 
be  sold  soon;  $66  per  acre.  Investigate. 
F.    C.    Titus,   Wheatland,   Wyo.  (VS 

WE  HAVE  WILD  AND  IMPROVED  LAND 
for  sale  on  easy  terms,  In  good  farming 
and  dairy  country.  Good  rich  soil.  Just 
the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate  means. 
Harrington  &  Winsor  Land  Company, 
Foley,    Minn.     Benton    county.  (41 

OREGON  BOOK  FREE;  SENT  ON  RE- 
quest.  Official  state  book  telling  of 
Oregon's  resources,  climate  and  agricul- 
tural opportunities  for  the  man  of  mod- 
erate means.  Questions  will  have  pains- 
taking care — we  have  nothing  to  sell. 
Room  18,  Portland  Commercial  Club, 
Portland,  Oregon.  (41 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— MY  GRAIN  AND 
siock  farm  of  580  acres.  One  mile  from 
Emmett.  One  of  the  best  impioved  places 
in  the  county.  Cut  300  tons  of  hay  on 
hayland  and  80  acres  in  cultivation.  Good 
corn.  Running  water  on  place.  Would 
sell,  or  rent  to  responsible  party.  H.  G. 
Garnick,    Emmett,    Neb.  (41 

FOR  SALE— A  HOUSE  AND  THREE  LOTS 
in  the  great  peach  belt  of  Missouri.  Grand 
opportunity  for  old  couple  to  go  Into  the 
poultry  business.  Three  large  lots  facing 
on  two  streets;  4  room  house;  good  cis- 
tern, poultry  house  and  yard.  In  a  mild 
climate.  Cheap  for  cash.  Inquire  or 
address  R.  M  Bootman,  Box  213,  Thayer, 
Mo.  (41 


LAND  BARGAIN — 800  ACRES  TO  SETTLE 
estate.  Close  to  town;  Wells  county,  South 
Dakota.  Good  agricultural  land,  improved. 
Might  consider  small  tract  or  other  prop- 
erty as  part  payment.  This  land  Is  all 
right.  Water  good;  well  only  6  feet  deep. 
Crop  this  year  will  return  $12  per  acre. 
Buy  this  and  farm  more  land;  can  use 
tractor  plow.  Get  it  for  the  boys.  Best 
land,  for  the  money,  in  the  northwest. 
Lock  Box  156.  Anthon,  Iowa.  (41 


A  SMALL  RANCH  FOR  RENT — I  OFFER 
for  rent  my  stock  and  grain  farm  of  640 
acres,  nine  miles  from  Campbell,  Ne- 
braska, 1%  miles  to  school,  gocd  six  room 
farm  house,  stables,  crib,  granary,  good 
water  supply  and  properly  fenced.  This 
place  has  about  200  acres  under  plow  and 
40  acres  alfalfa.  About  40  acres  in  good 
hay  draws.  The  balance,  about  360  acres. 
Is  excellent  pasture  land.  I  want  to  rent 
it  to  a  man  who  has  the  stock  to  handle 
It  properly.  It  will  carry  about  two 
hundred  head.  Terms:  One-third  of 
grain  crop,  one-half  of  alfalfa,  in  stack. 
$500  for  the  400  acres  In  pasture  and 
grass.  Will  rent  alfalfa  by  the  acre  If 
desired.  Will  build  large  barn  on  place 
the  coming  season.  I  desire  to  hear  from 
men  who  mean  business,  no  trlflers  or 
agents.       R    A.  Simpson.  Blue  Hill.  Neb 
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Sheep 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  sheep 
receipts  for  the  week  compared  with  the 
same  time  a  year  ago.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  a  15  to  25  cent  advance  for  fat 
lambs  and  a  10  to  15  cent  advance  for  the 
mutton  offerings.  The  trade  in  all  kinds 
of  killers  was  strong  for  the  week.  Good 
to  choice  lambs  were  scarce.  Feeding 
sheep  continued  to  be  in  demand  by  the 
country  buyers,  who  were  on  the  market 
in  large  numbers.  Prices  declined  slightly 
for  this  grade  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  but  they  regained  their  strength 
at  the  close.  Quotations  on  sheep  and 
lambs: 

Lambs,    good   to   choice  $7.00  @7. 25 

Lambs,    fair   to    good   6.65®  7.00 

Lambs,    culls    5.00@6.00 

Lambs,    feeders    6.00@  6.60 

Yearlings,    good    to    choice   5.50@5.65 

Yearlings,   fair   to   good   5.25® 5.50 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.50@5.50 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.25 @4. 60 

Wethers,   fair   to   good   4.00@4.25 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00 @4. 35 

Ewes,    good    to    choice   4.00®4.25 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   3.75@4.00 

Ewes,    feeders-    3.25@3.60 

Cull    sheep    2.00®  3.00 

NO   MORE    WEATHER  REPORTS 

After  October  1  we  are  not  furnished  the 
weekly  weather  report  by  the  section 
director  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau.  That,  accounts  for  its-  omission  in 
this  issue.  These  reports  will  be  resumed 
April  1.  The  growing  season  for  crops  i-s 
past  and  not  as  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  weather  reports  as  in  the  summer. 

WITH  THE  BOONE  COUNTY  STOCKMEN 

The  following  notes  on  the  recent  Boone 
County  Stock  Show  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  Nebraska  Farmer  readers  because 
any  community  that  shows  the  aggressive- 
ness and  enterprise  in  the  pure  bred  stock 
business  that  the  boys  do  up  in  that  section 
of  the  state,  carries  the  brand  of  thrift 
and  makes  a  fitting  pattern  for  other  com- 
munities to  follow. 

Boone   County  Horse  Show 

The  biggest  horse  show  ever  made  at  the 
Boone  county  fair  was  exhibited  at  that 
fair  recently  clos-ed  at  Albion.  Wolf  Bros., 
T.  B.  Bowman,  John  Clipston,  V.  S.  Wil- 
liamson, Ed  Quitter  and  Reynoldson  Bros, 
were  exhibitors.  Wolf  Bros,  had  the  cham- 
pion Percheron  stallion  and  the  grand 
champion  stallion  and  mare  over  all  breeds. 
They  were  heavy  winners  throughout  the 
show  on  the  string  of  horses  recently  im- 
ported and  that  they  exhibited  with  telling 
effect  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  T.  B. 
Bowman  &  Son  had  a  fine  string,  which 
they  had  also  exhibited  at  the  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  State  Fairs-.  Their  exhibit  was 
a  strong  winner  in  the  mare  classes.  Albion 
and  adjacent  territory  is  a  Mecca  for  high 
class  draft  horses. 

Green's  Prize  -Herefords 

O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb.,  gave  the  Boone 
county  fair  goers  a  rare  treat  in  the  beef 
cattle  line  by  taking  his  fine  show  herd 
of  Herefords  from  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
to  the  Boone  fair.  Mr.  Green's  Herefords 
are  going  to  set  a  lively  pace  in  the  show 
ring  in  the  future  and  he  now  has  the 
nucleus  for  a  string  of  show  cattle  that 
will  be  hard  to  beat.  Beau  Mischief  and 
the  Parsifal  bull,  in  service  in  this  herd, 
are  getting  the  strictly  modern,  up-to-the- 
minute  show  type  of  cattle.  Mr.  Green 
will  exhibit  at  Denver  at  the  winter  show. 
His  Herefords  have  always  been  in  strong 
demand  and  are  ready  sellers. 

Culver  &  Son's  Holsteins 
The  enterprising  Holstein  firm  of  C.  W. 


KRES0DIPN?! 


STANDARDIZED, 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM.  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Writ*  for  Frea  Booklet* 


Culver  &  Son,  Albion,  Neb.,  exhibited  their 
herd  at  the  Boone  county  fair  and  it  was 
a  class  of  stock  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
highest  class  stock  shows.  The  breeding 
stock  has  been  selected  from  the  very  best 
herds  and  at  the  present  time  the  great 
young  bull,  Sir  Ornsby  Korndyke  Mechtlinde 
heads  the  herd.  This  was  the  champion 
dairy  bull  of  this  show  and  is  considered 
by  Messrs.  Culver  &  Son,  who  are  experi- 
enced and  competent  judges,  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  Holstein  bulls  in  the  United 
States.  His  pedigree  is-  rich  in  the  blood 
of  the  most  noted  cattle  of  this  breed. 
Culver  &  Son's  exhibit  at  the  Boone  county 
fair  was  one  of  the  strong  features  of  this, 
the  greatest  district  fair  in  Nebraska  and 
excelled  by  few  in  any  state.  Culver  & 
Son  advertise  Hodstein  bulls  for  sale.  Write 
them  and  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer. 

Boone  County  Hog  Show 

A  royal  good  bunch  of  enterprising  and 
loyal  hog-men  always  get  together  at  the 
Boone  county  fair  and  have  a  friendly  clash 
for  honors  that  brings  out  the  highest  class 
specimens  of  s-wine  there  are  in  the  state. 
A  hog  that  can  win  at  the  Boone  county 
fair  has  usually  got  to  be  good  enough  to 
get  well  up  in  the  money  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair.  The  Duioc  exhibitors  were  N. 
J.  Nelson.  M.  O.  Froistad,  S.  M.  Hinkle, 
R.  M.  Hastings,  E.  M.  Farnsworth,  Ora 
Scalph,  Ed  Kenned}',  Herman  Hall  and 
A  Greenwood.  Nelson  had  the  champion 
boar,  and  Peterson  the  champion  sow.  The 
Poland  exhibitors  were  Jim  Hutchison. 
Charlie  Wheeler,  Dave  Hinkle,  Robert  Rey- 
noldson,  C.  W.  Culver  &  Son,  Jake  Deitsch 
and  R.  E.  Grundy.  Reynolds-on  had  cham- 
pion boar,  and  Deitsch  the  champion  sow 
Frank  Wilson,  Monroe,  Neb.,  exhibited 
mule-foot  hogs,  his  exhibit  being  the  same 
that  he  had  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair, 
where  a  number  of  prizes  were  won  by  him 

Gates  &  Maines,  Albion,  Neb.,  and  Fred 
Foltz  exhibited  Shorthorns  at  the  Boone 
county  fair.  Gates  &  Maines  have  a  very 
fine  herd  of  Shorthorns. 


PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       •        -  MICHIGAN 


WAI.TEMKTEB'S     GREAT     BOAR  SALE 

Waltemeyer  Brothers'  boar  sale  at  Mel- 
bourne, Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  September  30, 
resulted  in  an  average  on  the  catalog  stuff 
which  was  sold  of  $128.  The  fifteen  head 
sired  by  Golden  Model  2d  made  an  average 
of  $201.75.  I  think  this  was  one  of  the 
b.st  averages  made  in  the  United  States 
on  a  strictly  boar  sale.  They  had  many 
attractions  in  this-  offering  and  breeders 
were  present  from  several  different  states, 
all  anxious  to  get  some  of  this  breeding 
which  has  been  so  popular  at  our  great 
stock  shows  for  the  last  few  years.  It  was 
certainly  a  grand  offering,  and  breeders  who 
were  there  appreciated  this  fact  by  making 
the  average  which  they  did.  The  top  of  the 
sale  was  $730,  paid  by  W.  N.  Shanks  of 
Worthington,  Minn.,  for  the  great  boar  High 
Model.  There  was  considerable  competition 
among  different  breeders  until  he  reached 
the  $500  mark  and  then  '  it  was  a  fight 
between  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  Mr.  Her- 
man Toelle  representing  the  Nebraska  end 
of  it.  When  Golden  Model  31st  was  driven 
into  the  ring  there  were  more  breeders 
interested,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  breeders  that  Waltemeyer  Brothers 
ever  owned.  Waltemeyer  Brothers  stated 
that  they  had  the  best  yearling  that  was 
ever  on  their  place  sired  by  Golden  Model 
31st.  He  is  going  to  be  used  in  their  great 
herd  and  if  Golden  Model  31st  could  have 
been  used  to  good  advantage  he  never 
would  have  left  this  farm.  He  has  been  in 
their  show  herd,  and  back  of  this  he  has 
demonstrated  himself  as  a  breeder,  and  his 
conformation  shows  C-at  he  has  great  breed 
character.  He  went  to  Herman  Toelle  at 
West  Point,  Neb.,  for  $700.  There  was 
enthusiasm  during  the  entire  sale  for  the 
best  stuff.  Col.  Kraschel  did  the  selling 
and  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  A  list 
of   sales   of   $50   and   over  follows: 

1 —  W.  N.  Shanks,  Worthington,  Minn. $730. 00 

2 —  Herman   Toelle,   West   Point   700.00 

3 —  R.  G.  McDuff  &  Son.  Monroe,  la.  410.00 

4 —  135.00 

5 —  Will   Thompson,   Jesup,   la   77.50 

6 —  Andrew  Olfon,   Newman  Grove.  .  205.00 

7 —  Frank  C.  Bishop,  New  London,  la.  125.00 

8 —  M.    S.    Pratt,    Fredericka,    la....  187.50 

9 —  Fred  Swan,  Missouri  Valley,  la..  157.50 

10 —  Wm.  Sells,  Indianola,  la   100.00 

11 —  Swan   &   Ellis,   Indianola,   la....  400.00 

12 —  J.  H.  Perry  &  Son,  Iowa  City,  la.  67.50 

13—     92.50 

14 —  Col.    Templeton,    Monroe,    la....  65.00 

15 —  Aug.    Hager,    Avoca,    la   60.00 

17 —  Bayne   &   Toof,   Aurora   142.50 

18 —  Geo.    White.    Dallas   Center,    la..  62.50 

19 —  A.    L.    Albrecht    &    Son,     Smith  . 
Center,    Kans   55.00 

22 —  Joe   Seddon,   Persia,   la   80.00 

23 —  E.    L.    Busch,    Syracuse   107.50 

26 —  Hemmell    Bros-..    Newton,    la....  62.50 

27 —  J.   J.   Fitzgerald,    Colo,   la   62.50 

29 — E.  Hershey,  Parkersburg,  la....  62.50 
37— H.  H.  Diers,  St.  Olaf,  la   137.50 


tt^.CPur1|}  Kidmen 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
f  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
re  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or    instructions    regarding    such  purchases 
hould  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
o  allow   some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.   R.  McKelvie,  Pub. 

Hensley's  Prize  Durocs 

We  call  your  attention  in  this  issue  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  to  the  change  in 
Mr.    Hensley's    ad.     Mr.    Hensley    has  one 

f  the  very  choice  herds  of  Duroc  Jerseys, 
located  a  short  distance  southwest  of 
Central  City.  He  made  an  exhibit  in  the 
Merrick  county  fair,  winning  first  on  his 
Colonel  boar,  J.  E.'s  Model  King  by  King 
the  Colonel;  first  and  second  on  junior  boar 

igs,  and  first  and  second  on  gilts.  J.  E.'s 
Model  King  weighs  800  pounds  as  a  senior 

earling  and  is  the  sire  of  a  choice  lot  of 
spring  boars  that  Mr.  Hensley  offers  for 
sale  that  will  weigh  now  from  225  to  250 
pounds.       Such     weights     indicate  beyond 

uestion  that  this  is  big-type  stock.  Crim- 
son  Chitwood   2d  by   Crimson   Chitwood  is 

lso  the  sire  of  some  of  these  good  pigs 
for  sale.     Mr.  Hensley  will  sell  both  boars 

nd    gilts   at   private    treaty   as   he    is  not 

oing  to  hold  a  sale  this  year.    When  writ- 

ng  him  kindly  mention  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Toelle's  Durocs 
On    Saturday,    November    8,    at    the  feed 

aid  at  West  Point  Mr.  Herman  Toelle  will 
hold  a  public   sale   of  Duroc   Jersey  boars 

nd  in  this  offering  there  will  be  a  grand, 
good  lot  of  big,   stretchy  fellows  with  the 

ery    best    of    breeding    and    with    lots  of 

ndividual  merit.  There  will  be  herd  boar 
propositions  for  breeders  and  it  will  be  to 
breeders'  interests  to  be  there  sale  day. 
There  will  be  two  extra  good  fall  boars  by 
Valley  King,  six  litters-  by  B.  &  G.'s  Won- 
der,  one   litter  by  Fancy  Wonder,   two  by 

nvincible  Chief  that  are  extra  good,  and 
one  litter  by  Prince  Critic;   there  are  two 

ery  choice  boars  in  this  litter.  The  pigs 
by  Chief  Select  2d  are  among  the  best  to 
be  sold.  The  pigs  are  of  March  and  April 
farrow  and  are  exceedingly  growthy  for 
their  ages.  Mr.  Toelle  is  a  breeder  who 
has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
class  of '  stuff  he  puts  in  his  herd,  buying 
only  the  top  breeding.  At  the  recent  Walte- 
meyer sal.  he  was  runner-up  on  High 
Model  that  sold  for  $730,  and  then  pur- 
chased Golden  Model  31st  for  $700.  He  has 
always  been  a  breeder  who  never  stood 
back  when  he  saw  anything  he  liked,  but 

t  had  to  be  good.  You  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  this  offering  he  is  going  to 
sell  on  November  8. 


BADER-CARPENTER  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  John  Bader  and 
E.  Carpenter  at  Scribner,  Neb.,  resulted  in 
an  average  of  $36.50  on  the  hogs  sold.  A 
few  of  the  spring  boars  and  some  of  the 
sows  and  litters  that  were  cataloged  were 
not  sold,  but  everything  considered  it  was 
a  very  satisfactory  sale.  These  gentlemen 
are  certainly  to  be  commended  on  having 
as  good  a  bunch  of  spring  boars  and  as 
growthy  a  bunch  as  they  drove  through 
the  ring  on  October  1.  The  top  of  the  sale 
was  $100,  paid  for  the  good  sow  Ruby 
Wonder,  No.  4  in  the  catalog,  by  Jesse 
Golder  of  Oakland,  Neb.  This  sow  had  an 
extra  choice  litter  of  pigs  by  Prince  Critic 
Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel  did  the  selling.  A  list 
of  sales  of  $30  and  over  follows: 

3 —  Jonas   Lindqulst,    Scribner   $77.50 

4 —  Jesse    Golder,    Oakland   100.00 

11 —  David   Douglass,   Elkhorn   40.00 

12 —  Fred   Pfeiffer,    Fontanelle   4C 

13 —  Walter   Olson,    Ames   31.0 

14 —  Tom    Hendreickson,    Ames   30.00 

15 —  Henry   Eidan,    Scribner   4C 

16 —  Casper  Hoedemeyer,  Hooper.  ...  3' 

17 —  Will  Moderow,  Beemer   40.00 

20 — O.  W.   Taylor,  Ames   33.00 

22 —  R.    Stark,    Fontanelle   33.00 

23 —  John  A.   Heywood,    Scribner  ...  4( 

24 —  J.  B.  Peterson,  Herman   3( 

25 —  Fred    Pfeiffer    32.00 

3  6 — David    Douglass    40.00 

37 —  Will    Moderow    30.00 

38 —  Oscar   F.   Johnson,    Oakland....  5( 

42— Albert   Wagner,    Hooper   34.00 

47 — O.  S.   Larson,  Logan,   Iowa   34.00 

4  8 — Lee  Champlin,    Scribner   32.00 

49 — Will   Moderow    30.00 


THE  BOCKMAN  SALE 

Fred  Bockman  of  Albion,  Neb:,  held  his 
public  sale  September  26  and  made  an 
average  of  $27.25  on  the  cataloged  stuit  sold. 
It  was  no  big  average,  but  considering  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  spring  males 
sold  were  of  late  farrow  it  was  a  very 
atisfactory  one,  and  the  class  of  stuff  which 
Mr.  Bockman  drove  through  the  ring  dem- 
onstrated that  he  was  a  hog-man.  He  had 
his  stuff  up  in  mighty  good  breeding  con- 
dition. Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel  did  the  selling. 
A  list  of  sales  of  $25  and  over  follows: 

1% — J.  Jones,  Cedar  Rapids  $42.00 

3 — Clark    Brown,    Loretto   39.50 

5 — Arthur  Arberthot,   Cedar  Rapids  49.00 

5% — Henry    Beck,    Litchfield   27.00 

7 — Jak»    Getfried,    Albion   51.00 

S — S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa   40.00 

9 — R    P.    Sticka,    Albion   55.00 

10 —  J.    A.    Noble,    Loretto   35.00 

11—  C.  E.  Peterson  &  Sons,  Genoa..  31.00 

12—  E.    Redler,    Albion   25.00 

13—  Matt  Hick,  Lindsay   25.00 

17 —  A.    D.    Miller,    Albion   30.00 

18—  Walter  Harris,  Albion   ..  26.00 

34 — Al    Ransden,    Albion   33.00 


STRINGING  SEED  CORN 


The  illustrations  herewith  show  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  method  of  preparing  seed 
corn  for  curing  and  storing.  Cut  a  piece 
of  binding  twine  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
feet  long,  tie  the  ends  together  and  double 
it  as  shown  in  the  upper  picture.  This 
amount  of  twine  will  string  twelve  or  thir- 
teen ears  of  corn.  Flace  the  first  ear  on 
the  strings  lying  on  the  floor;  then  place 
the  feet  upon  it,  as  shown  in  the  second 
illustration.  When  the  first  ear  is  placed, 
pass  the  left  hand  carrying  one  set  of  strings 
through  the  strings  held  in  the  right  hand, 
and  on  until  the  right  hand  is  near  the 
elbow  of  the  left  arm,  thus  crossing  the 
twine  over  the  ear  on  the  floor.  Place  the 
second  ear  in  the  crossed  twine  over  the 
first  ear  and  withdraw  the  left  hand.  This 
crosses  the  twine  again,  and  it  is  then 
ready  for  the  third  ear.  When  the  last 
ear  is  placed  in  the  twine,  one  end  of  the 
string  is  slipped  under  the  string  in  the 
other  hand  and  it  is  then  ready  to  hang 
up.  The  cuts  used  here  are  furnished 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  agricultural 
extension  department  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company. 


Neb. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

13 —  M.  S.  Moats  &  Sons,  Mo.  Valley,  la, 

14 —  Frank  Danford,   Ord,  Neb. 
14 — Will  Moderow,  Beemer,  Neb. 

16 —  Theo.   Foss,   Sterling,  Neb. 

17 —  Fred   Swan.   Missouri  Valley,  la. 
20 — Henry   Stuthman,   Pilger,  Neb. 
27 — J.    P.    Peterson,    Herman,  Neb. 

30 —  j!  J.  Kane,  Wlsner,  Neb. 

31 —  Blackburn   Bros.,   Royal,  Neb. 
5 — J.  R.  Blackburn,  Ord,  Neb.. 

7 —  Robert  Leisy,  Wlsner,  Neb. 

8 —  Herman   Toelle,   West  Point 
11 — V.   E.   Perry,   Mynard,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 

17 —  I.  N.  Minnick  and  Mr.  Nansel.  Sale 
at  Kiel  barn,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

18 —  G.  B.  VanKleeck,  Central  City,  Neb. 
18 — Iver  S.  Johnson,  Stanton,  Neb. 
20 — Wm.   Ferguson,    Scribner,  Neb. 
23 — W.  J.  Crow,  Webb,  Iowa. 

27 —  c.   C.   Ellis,   Bellwood,  Neb. 

28 —  O.   J.   McCullough,   Clarks,  Neb. 
29' — Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 

5 — H.  O.  Williamson,   Herman,  Neb. 
7 — S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
.  12 — Mrs.   Aug.   Gorder  &  Son,  Platts- 

mouth.  Neb. 
.  13 — Harry  Bodds,   Florence,  Neb. 
Polled  Durhams  and  Shorthorns 
Oct.  15 — Walker  Bros,   and  L.   B.  Branson, 
Ord,  Neb.     Sale  held  at  Ord,  Neb. 
Shorthorns 
Oct.  IB — L.    B.   Branson,    Ord,  N«b. 
Nov.    7 — S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 

Herefords 
Mar.  10 — A.  F.  Hager,  Avoca,  Iowa. 
Mar.  11 — O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantis,  Is, 

Hampshire. 
Oct.  10 — C.    P.    Paulses,    Nora,    Neb.  Bale 

at  Fremont,  Neb. 
Nov.   4 — H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  Iowa.  Sale 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Angus 

Apr.  1  and  2 — Escher  &   Son  an*   Eecher  A 
Ryan,   Botna,   la.     Sale  at  South 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires 

Oct.  23 — Henry  Beck,  Litchfield,  Neb.  Sale 

at  Loup  City,  Neb. 
Jacks  and  Jennets 
Oct.  23 — Henry  Beck,   Litchfield,   Neb.  Sale 

at  Loup  City,  Neb. 
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GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Ho^Poiash 


Don't  starve  your  hogs  to  re- 
move worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product;  then 
select  six  growing  pigs,  feed 
them  all  the  grain,  oil  meal, 
tankage  and  milk  they  can 
eat,  then  place  before  them  in 
dry  trough  sample  of  Hog 
Potash  and  see  how  they  eat 
it.  Worms  cannot  live  where 
it  is  fed  regularly.  Sold  at 
prices  of  good  salt.  Send  to- 
day for  sample  and  descrip- 
tive circulars. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccu- 
pied territory. 

Manufactured  By 

UNION    STOCK    YARDS  CO. 

united) 


SOUTH 

OMAHA, 

NEBR. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


A  retail  druggist  in  a  "live  horse  town" 
within  30  minutes'  ride  from  New  York  City, 
writes:  "I  am  selling  three  times  more 
Save-the-Horse  than  any  other  one  Veterin- 
ary remedy;  when  they  want  the  GOODS  that 
cures  they  come  back  for  Save-the-Horse." 

We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses 
— Under  Signed  Contract  to  Roturn  Money 
if  Remedy  Fails.   

Our  Latest  Save-the-Horse  BOOK  is  our 
17  Years'  Discoveries.  Fully  describes  how 
to  locate  and  treat  58  forms  of  lameness 
— Illustrated. 

This  BOOK — Sample  Contract  and  Advice 
— ALL  Free  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Mana- 
gers only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  fj  Commerce  Ave.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

DrneFlsts  everywhere  Bell  Save-the  Hc-sh  with 
CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Poet  or  Express  prepaid. 
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With  butter 
at  the  present 
high  price 
every  ounce 
of  cream  counts 


Cream  is  more  than  ever  a  very  valuable  commodity  these 
days,  and  it  is  doubly  important  that  not  a  drop  be  wasted  or  lost. 

If  you  are  still  using  the  "gravity"  setting  method  you  are 
losing  a  pound  of  butter-fat  in  the  skim-milk  for  every  four  or 
five  pounds  you  get. 

The  advantages  of  the  DE  LAVAL  over  inferior  cream  sepa- 
rators at  all  times  are  greatest  at  the  season  when  milk  is  often 
cool  and  cows  are  old  in  lactation. 

A  DE  LAVAL 

Will  Save  Its  Cost  by  Spring 

Then    why    put   off    any    longer    the  purchase    of   this  great 

money   saving   machine?     Put  it  in  now  and  let  it  save  its  own 

cost  during  the  Full  and  Winter  and  by  next  Spring  you  will  be 
just  so  much  ahead. 

Even  if  you  have  only  a  few  cows  in  milk  you  can  buy  a 
DE  LAVAL  now  and  save  its  cost  by  Spring,  and  you  can  buy 
a  DE  LAVAL  machine  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it 
will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAX  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


No  expert  is  needed  to  make  your  buildings 
permanently  secure  against  storm  and  weather. 
\  ou  or  your  farm-hands  can  make  a  perfectly 
tight  and  lasting  job  of  Genasco. 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  the  roofing 
always  weatherproof;  and  the  Kur.t-leak  Kleets 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  keep  the  seams  abso- 
lutely weatherproof.  You  don't  have  to  fuss 
and  muss  with  dauby  cement,  or  run  the  risk  of 
nail-hole  leaks.  And  you  have  a  roof  with  a 
handsome  finish,  attractive  for  all  your  buildings. 

Get  Gcnasco  of  your  dealer.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.    Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Cook. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Cure  for  Abortiou 

Dr.  F.  A.  Rich,  veterinarian  at  the 
Vermont  Experiment  Station,  believes 
that  he  has  found  a  cure  for  infectious 
abortion  in  cows,  a  disease  that  ranks 
next  to  bovine  tuberculosis  as  a  cattle 
scourge.  For  several  months  he  has 
been  feeding  methylene  blue  to  cows 
known  to  be  infected  with  the  abor- 
tion germs,  and  of  all  the  cows  get- 
ting the  drug  onlv  one  has  thus  far 
aborted.  Dr.  Rich  does  not  make  the 
positive  assertion  that  he  has  found 
a  sure  cure  and  preventive,  but  the 
results  of  his  experiments  are  so 
promising  that  he  determined  to  give 
the  dairymen  and  cattle  raisers  of  his 
state  and  the  country  the  news.  Fur- 
ther investigations  are  being  made  to 
confirm  the  results  already  secured. 

Methylene  blue  is  a  compound  used 
commercially  as  a  dyestuff,  and  as 
a  drug  in  human  medicine.  It  is 
quite  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  to 
abortion  germs  it  is  especially  de- 
structive. It  is  thought  that  within 
the  bodies  of  the  infected  cows  treated 
with  methylene  blue  the  diug  forms 
a  solution  in  the  blood  strong  enough 
to  be  fatal  to  the  abortion  germs. 
The  drug  is  harmless  to  cattle.  Cows 
fed  excessive  doses  kept  their  normal 
appetites,  continued  in  good  health 
and  gave  their  usual  flow  of  milk. 
There  can  be  no  danger,  therefore, 
in  giving  the  remedy  a  trial. 

Dr.  Rich  thinks  the  drug  should  be 
given  to  all  cows  suspected  of  being 
infected  with  the  abortion  germ;  in 
a  herd  where  abortion  has  occurred 
he  would  feed  it  to  all  the  cows.  A 
normal  dose  is  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  an  ounce;  this  should  be  given 
in  the  morning  and  again  at  night. 
The  drug  is  a  powder  and  may  be 
given  on  the  feed.  That  is  the  sim- 
plest way.  Cows  eat  their  feed  as 
readily  with  the  methylene  blue  as 
without  it.  The  surest  way,  however, 
to  be  certain  that  each  animal  gets 
the  correct  amount  of  the  drug  is  to 
give  it  in  capsules.  "With  an  instru- 
ment that  is  known  as  a  "balling 
gun"  the  capsule  may  be  placed  in 
the  throat  of  the  animal,  where  it  is 
certain  to  be  swallowed. 

The  drug  costs  about  $2.50  a  pound, 
which  would  make  the  two  doses  for 
a  day's  treatment  for  one  animal  cost 
about  1G  cents.  It  seems  almost  too 
good  to  be  true  that  so  simple  a  thing 
should  be  a  cure  and  preventive  of 
infectious  abortion.  But  since  the 
treatment  is  harmless  and  inexpen- 
sive, surely  dairymen  and  stockmen 
who  have  had  this  disease  in  their 
herds  should  give  it  a  trial.  Dr.  Rich 
warns  stockmen  to  be  sure  to  get 
the  medicinal  and  not  the  commer- 
cial grade  of  methylene  blue. 


of  creamery  buildings,  equipment  and 
management. 


Co-Operative  Creameries 

In  the  organization  of  local  farmers' 
creameries  the  advice  and  direction 
has  too  often  come  from  a  creamery 
promoter,  interested  more  in  selling 
an  outfit  of  creamery  equipment  than 
in  establishing  a  thorough-going  co- 
operative creamery  on  a  business 
basis. 

Once  it  may  have  been  necessary 
for  farmers  to  depend  upon  promoters, 
for  there  were  no  bulletins  on  the 
subject  of  co-operative  organizations. 
That  is  no  longer  true,  however.  Our 
experiment  station  in  Nebraska  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of 
creamery  organization,  as  have  sev- 
eral other  experiment  stations.  The 
latest  publication  of  that  kind  is 
Extension  Bulletin  No.  42  of  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station.  It  is 
a  splendid  little  bulletin,  and  should 
be  studied  in  every  community  where 
a  co-operative  creamery  is  contem- 
plated. We  have  no  doubt  that  copies 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
Minnesota  station  at  St.  Paul. 

The  bulletin  emphasizes  four  points. 
First  there  must  be  enough  cows  in 
the  community  pledged  to  the  cream- 
ery to  furnish  an  adequate  volume  of 
business.  Second,  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  should  allow  only  one 
vote  for  each  shareholder,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  shares  held.  Third, 
only  a  fair  rate  of  interest  should  be 
paid  on  the  capital  stock.  And 
fourth,  dividends,  if  any,  should  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  patronage; 
that  is,  paid  to  patrons  in  the  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  and  value  of  butter- 
fat  delivered  to  the  creamery.  Beside"s 
these  big  main  poiuts  in  organization, 
the   bulletin    discusses   every  detail 


Dual  or  Special  Purpose? 

Still  the  battle  rages  between  the 
advocates  of  dual-purpose  cattle  and 
the  advocates  of  the  out-and-out  dairy 
breeds.  The  question  as  to  which  of 
these  two  classes  of  catle  is  the  more 
profitable  to  the  average  farmer 
seems  no  nearer  settlement  than  the 
age  of  Ann.  Looking  at  the  question 
from  the  beef  angle  the  advocate  of 
dual-purpose  cattle  sees  that  corn  belt 
land  has  so  increased  in  price  as  to 
make  it  unprofitable  to  keep  a  cow  a 
year  for  the  chance  of  a  calf.  So  he 
concludes  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
keep  cows  on  the  iarm  that  will  help 
to  pay  their  way  by  giving  milk. 
From  that  standpoint  the  dual-purpose 
argument  seems  invincible. 

But  the  advocate  of  special-purpose 
dairy  cattle  says:  "If  you  are  going 
to  milk  cows,  why  not  milk  the  best? 
Why  waste  time  pulling  the  teats  of 
cows  not  bred  especially  for  milk 
production?  You  had  just  as  well  go 
hunting  with  a  bulldog  as  to  milk 
dual-purpose  cows."  In  other  words, 
the  dairyman  sees  so  much  more  profit 
in  milk  and  its  products  thaivin  feed- 
ing animals  for  beef  that  fie  cannot 
see  why  any  farmer  should  care  to 
keep  a  half-way  milch  cow,  involving 
as  much  work  as  to  keep  a  special- 
purpose  cow,  all  in  order  to  get  calves 
that  will  make  only  fair  beef. 

Obviously  the  position  that  any 
farmer  takes  on  this  question  must 
depend  upon  his  point  of  view.  If  he 
looks  at  it  from  the  beef  side,  he  is 
likely  to  conclude  that  dual-purpose 
cattle  are  the  thing  for  the  average 
farmer;  if  he  looks  at  it  from  the 
dairy  side  he  wants  no  half-way  cows. 


FARMERS'  ELEVATORS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Under  the 
heading  "Better  Business,"  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  for  September  17, 
a  grain  dealer  told  us  that  his  great- 
est troubles  were  with  farmers'  ele- 
vators. Now,  I  do  not  say  the  state- 
ment is  untrue,  but  if  it  is  true  it 
would  look  better  to  give  the  name 
of  the  elevator  company,  so  others 
could  be  fully  warned.  As  the  article 
read  it  was  too  much  like  an  anony- 
mous letter.  It  should  have  been 
treated  as  such  and  not  printed  to 
discredit  farmers  to  the  benefit  of 
grain  dealers.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
laxity  of  farmers  in  correspondence, 
and  think  we  should  be  more  prompt 
in  that  matter.  But.  in  defense  of 
farmers'  elevators  I  will  say  that 
they  would  never  have  been  brought 
into  existence  if  farmers  could  have 
received  fair  prices  for  their  grain 
from  the  grain  dealers. 

CHARLES  E.  NORTH. 

Pierce  Co. 

Editor's  Comment:  The  article  to 
which  Mr.  North  refers  was  an  edi- 
torial, and  not  a  letter  or  contribu- 
tion. We  quoted  a  wholesale  grain 
dealer  as  saying  that  too  many 
farmers'  elevators  are  lax  in  their 
business  methods,  gave  a  specific 
example  and  commented  upon  it. 
The  grain  dealer  we  quoted  is  thor- 
oughly reliable,  and  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  farmers'  elevator  movement. 
All  this  we  set  forth  in  our  editorial. 
How  anyone  could  have  gained  the 
impression  that  we  were  trying  to 
injure  farmers'  elevators  is  more 
than  we  can  understand.  What  we 
meant  to  do  was  to  show  how  farmers' 
elevators,  and  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  general,  may  be  strengthened 
by  using  business  methods  so  good 
that  no  one  can  complain  of  them. 

If  our  editorial  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  all  farmers'  elevators  use 
poor  business  methods,  we  are  sorry, 
for  that  was  not  what  we  intended. 
Many  farmers'  elevators  are  as  well 
managed  as  any  old-line  concern,  and 
use  as  good  methods;  very  likely  it  is 
with  such  a  farmers'  elevator  that 
Mr.  North  is  acquainted. 

Those  who  have  read  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  constantly  know  that  to  at- 
tempt to  discredit  farmers'  elevators 
to  the  benefit  of  grain  dealers  is  the 
last  thing  we  would  do.  But  if  any 
considerable  number  of  farmers'  ele- 
vators are  following  business  methods 
so  lax  as  to  bring  discredit  upon 
themselves  and  the  whole  movement, 
we  have  nerve  enough  to  set  forth 
the  facts  and  plead  for  reform.  In 
so  doing  we  feel  that  we  are  show- 
ing more  friendliness  to  the  co- 
operative movement  than  to  keep 
still  about  every  fault. 


This  was  a  good  fall  for  the  sale 
of  corn  binders. 


Wednesday,  October  8,  1913. 
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Mat  W»  Ea.  McKanney,  Sditor,  Palmar,  Nebraska 


Leg  Weakness 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  chickens-?  At  first  they 
seem  to  get  weak  on  their  legs  and 
stagger  around.  They  become  worse 
and  finally  they  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs.  I  will  appreciate  very  much 
any  help  that  you  may  give  me. — 
I.  B.,  Harlan  Co. 

Leg  weakness  and  rheumatism  have 
much  the  same  symptoms,  except  that 
in  rheumatism  the  joints  are  apt  to 
be  swollen  and  more  or  less  inflamed 
and  painful.  I  judge  this  is  leg  weak- 
ness and  that  probably  only  the  young 
birds  are  affected. 

Leg  weakness  is  brought  on  by 
overfeeding  of  fat-forming  foods,  by 
lack  of  protein  in  the  food,  or  by  lack 
of  the  mineral  elements,  especially 
phosphate  of  lime  that  is  needed  in 
bone-building.  Combined  with  faulty 
feeding,  a  crowded  condition  of  the 
coops  through  warm  weather  seems 
to  have  a  tendency  to  favor  leg  weak- 
ness and  later  the  rheumatism. 

If,  on  thorough  examination,  you 
conclude  that  the  trouble  is  leg  weak- 
ness, stop  feeding  the  corn  or  other 
fat-producing  foods  for  a  while,  and 
place  any  birds  that  may  be  affected 
in  a  coop  by  themselves  so  that  the 
others  cannot  run  over  them.  Give 
the  flock  milk  instead  of  water  for  a 
while,  and  bran  mashes,  if  dry  bran 
is  not  readily  eaten.  Feed  wheat  and 
oats  for  grain,  and  induce  the  birds 
to  take  plenty  of  exercise. 

For  the  birds  that  are  affected,  rub 
the  legs  with  tincture  of  arnica  and 
put  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  in  the  drinking  water  —  the 
druggist  will  tell  you  how  much  to 
use.  Feed  a  little  meat  meal  or  blood 
meal  in  the  bran  mash  and  furnish 
plenty  of  lime  in  the  form  of  oyster 
shells. 

If  the  trouble  is  rheumatism,  fifteen 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a 
quart  of  water  given  to  young  and 
old  birds  is  considered  excellent 
when  rheumatism  is  prevalent.  An- 
other well  recommended  treatment  is 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey 
will  earn  back  the  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
breeds  because  her  product 
brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  home 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.  No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


Make  Money  With  Poultry 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  magailne  de- 
voted entirely  to  helping  earnest  men  and 
women  make  a  financial  success  of  poultry 
raising.  Its  staff  of  writers  li  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  have  made  a  practical, 
Instead  of  theoretical,  success  of  poultry 
farming,  and  who  are  glad  to  pats  on  the 
results  of  their  hard  earned  experience  to 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  readers. 

There  are  many  pit-falls  in  the  path  of  the 
novice  which  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
those  who  will  follow  the  teachings  set  forth 
In  this  magazine.  It  fully  explains  how  to 
make  a  start,  how  to  construct  houses,  coops 
and  other  devices,  how  to  get  a  large  egg 
yield,  how  to  cure  and  prevent  disease,  how 
to  exhibit,  how  to  get  the  top  price  for 
eggs,  how  to  use  Incubators  and  hundreds  of 
other  points  which  everyone  wishes  to  know. 
It  explains  the  famous  secret  system  through 
which  poultrymen  have  become  rich  and 
afterwards  sold  for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  large,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  monthly  journal,  well 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  be  found 
on  file  In  the  home  of  every  poultry  lover. 
No  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  should 
think  of  being  without  It.  It  will  save  him 
many  times  the  small  subscription  price.  The 
advanced  poultryman  will  also  find  it  of  great 
value;  the  articles  being  varied  in  their  scope. 

SPECIAL  OFFEB.  The  regular  price 
of  AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  50c  per 
year,  but  in  order  to  introduce  it  to 
several  thousand  new  readers,  we  will, 
for  a  short  time,  give  a  large  200  page 
poultry  book,  which  is  a  complete 
guide  in  the  poultry  business,  abso- 
lutely free  to  everyone  sending  50c 
for  a  yearly  subscription  or  $1.00  for 
a  three  year  subscription  to  AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY.  A  trial  six  months' 
subscription  (without  book)  will  be 
sent  for  25c.  Never  has  so  much  been 
offered  for  so  small  a  sum.  Advantage 
of  this  offer  should  be  taken  at  once. 

American  Poultry 

Savoy   Building         WLLKES-BARKE,  FA. 


a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  (half  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  adult  fowl)  followed 
the  next  day  with  fifteen  grains  of 
baking  soda  in  each  pint  of  drinking 
water.  Do  not  allow  affected  birds 
to  be  exposed  to  cold  winds  or  damp- 
ness in  their  roosting  quarters. 


Indigestion  in  Turkejs 

We  have  about  fifty  young  turkeys 
that  have  not  been  doing  well  for  two 
weeks.  They  mope  around  lose  their 
appetite  and  their  heads  become  dark 
colored.  Only  the  young  birds  are 
affected.  An  examination  of  one  of 
them  showed  an  extremely  dark 
colored  liver  and  a  remarkably  small 
quantity  of  blood.  The  heart  was 
very  soft  and  under-size,  while  the 
bowels  were  rather  loose.  The  drop- 
pings are  dark  brown  in  color.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and 
if  there  is  a  remedy  or  a  preventive. 
— F.  S.,  Dawson  Co. 

The  description,  except  the  appear- 
ance of  liver  and  droppings,  sounds 
suspiciously  like  blackhead,  but  in 
that  disease  the  droppings  are  usually 
a  greenish  or  yellowish  color  and  the 
liver  is  almost  invariably  covered 
with  yellow  spots.  Probably  the 
trouble,  so  far,  is  only  indigestion, 
and  perhaps  overfeeding  is  the  cause. 
Experienced  turkey  raisers  agree  that 
more  turkeys  are  killed  by  kindness 
and  overfeeding  than  by  any  other 
one  thing,  and  that  overfeeding  will 
induce  blackhead. 

Lice  in  large  numbers  will  cause 
turkeys  to  droop  and  die,  and  it  is 
well  to  keep  a  lookout  for  them  and 
take  measures  to  keep  them  down. 
In  examining  the  internal  organs  it 
is  always  better  to  kill  a  sick  bird 
and  examine  it  at  once  than  to 
examine  one  that  has  been  dead  a 
few  hours.  During  that  time  the 
liver  and  other  organs  have  had  time 
to  turn  dark  by  the  settling  of  the 
blood. 

One  very  successful  turkey  raiser 
says  that  whenever  she  suspects  liver 
trouble  she  gives  each  turkey  a 
calomel  tablet,  and  that  it  usually 
brings  them  out  all  right  if  the  liver 
is  not  really  diseased;  but  it  it  is  dis- 
eased, there  is  not  much  to  be  done, 
except  to  bury  tbem.  She  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  overfeeding  is  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  turkey  troubles, 
and  recommends  to  allow  them  to 
forage  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
food,  feeding  them  only  in  the  even- 
ing to  get  them  home.  Keep  them 
hungry  until  fattening  time.  If  the 
range  is  limited,  especial  care  in  feed- 
ing is  necessary. 


The  Grit  Question 

Every  now  and  then  the  question 
as  to  whether  fowls  really  need  grit 
bobs  up  and  the  discussions  for  and 
against  are  more  or  less  interesting, 
however  little  they  may  have  to  do 
with  the  practical  side  of  poultry 
keeping.  In  a  poultry  journal  a  man 
says  five  pounds  of  grit  lasted  his 
flock  of  twenty  hens  for  two  years, 
and  expresses  the  belief  that  too 
much  stress  has  been  placed  on  the 
necessity  of  having  grit.  Another 
says  he  has  kept  large  numbers  of 
hens  for  years  and  never  knew  them 
to  touch  the  grit  box. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  their 
hens  did  not  eat  grit  and  oyster  shell 
when  they  provided  them,  but  in 
every  case  that  I  have  inquired  into 
the  fowls  have  had  a  range  where 
sharp  gravel  and  snail  shells  were 
abundant. 

I  have  found,  in  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  it  makes  a  very  decided 
difference  when  the  supply  of  grit 
and  oyster  shell  runs  out,  and  that 
fowls  which  have  been  fed  plenti- 
fully on  well  balanced  rations  will 
devour  grit  greedily  when  it  is  first 
supplied  after  having  been  scarce  or 
lacking  for  a  time.  When  other  sharp 
grit  was  lacking,  I  have  had  them 
come  running  while  I  pounded  up  old 
broken  dishes  and  eat  as  though  they 
were  starved,  when  real  food  was 
lying  on  the  ground  beside  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  those  who  believe  that  grit  is 
not  in  any  way  necessary  would  ex- 
plain this  apparent  hunger  for  gritty 
materials.  At  any  rate,  one  is  on  the 
safe  side  in  supplying  grit  and  oyster 
shells  for  the  fowls  to  eat.  if  they 
want  it. 


The  Columbus  Telegram  (Platte 
county)  says  that  Charles  Bolt,  living 
on  R.  F.  D.  No.  4  out  of  Columbus, 
harvested  about  two  carloads  of 
grapes  this  year  from  his  five-acre 
vineyard.  He  found  a  ready  market 
for  them  at  3  cents  a  pound. 


The  H.rt-Parr  ONE  MAN  Plowing  Outfit 

Illustration  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  free  a  single 
bottom  of  trash,  •without  disturbing  the  adjustment 
of  the  rest  of  the  plow,  "while  tractor  is  in  motion. 


Use  a  Hart -Parr  for  Profit 


The  dirty,  disagreeable  chores  created  by  the  horse 
take  a  lot  of  time.  After  a  hard  day  in  the  field,  there  are 
the  horse  chores  to  do — unharnessing,  feeding,  bedding,  etc.  Next 
morning,  it's  feed,  clean  and  hitch  up.    Few  farmers  relish  this. 

It's  different  with  a  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor.  When  the  day's  work 
is  over,  merely  stop  the  engine.  Next  morning,  simply  start  it  again 
— the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes  in  either  case.  There  are  mighty  few 
owners  who  don't  get  a  lot  of  genuine  pleasure  and  profit  operating  a 
Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor.  And  compared  to  horses,  it  delivers  more  power 
and  better  power  at  less  expense.  So  why  stick  to  inefficient  horses 
when  a 
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ART-PAR 

-OIL  TRACTOR- 
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Soperior  and  Original  Feat- 
ure* of  Design  Found  Only 
in  the  small,  light  Hart-Parr 
Tractor  and  Self  Lift  Plow. 
T raff-fir- L'2htest  weight, 

yet  ereat  strength. 
Only  300  different  parts — others 
have  800  to  1500.  Main  frame  is 
a strong.one  piececasting.  Drive 
wheels  wiih  wave  form  lugs, 
are  solid  steel  castings—  not  built 
up  or  pieced.  Driver  lugs  give 
31  percent  greater  surface  contact 
than  any  other.  Can  be  equipt 
with  Hart-Parr  "Hold  Fast"  ex- 
tension lugs, the  lugs  with  a  bull 
dog  grip  la  soft  soil.  Especially 
designed  carburetor  operates  ef- 
ficiently On  cheapest  kerosene. 

PlnW — percent  'tehter 
'  than  any  other  and  has 

one-third  less  parts.  Combined 
automatic  and  hand  lift.  To 
raise  or  lower  bottoms,  merely 
pull  a  rope  attached  to  clutch 
lever.  Any  one  bottom  may  be 
raised  w<th  hand  lift  attachment 
without  disturbing  adjustment  of 
rest  of  plow.  Spring  beam  coupler 
enables  plows  to  skid  around  or 
over  obstructions  and  prevents 
breakage. 


Illustration  shows  how  Hart-Parr 
"Hold  Fast" lugs  grip  the  ground 
and  pull  out  straight  away  with- 
out tearing  up  the  soiL 


will  do  all  the  heavy  farm  work  quicker,  better 
and  cheaper. 

Right  now,  the  outfit  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
creating  a  big  stir.  It's  the  light  Hart-Parr  Oil  Trac- 
tor with  the  big  pull  and  the  wonderfully  simple  Hart- 
Parr  "Self-Lift"  Plow  — the  outfit  that  is  doing  big 
things  on  ioo  to  300  acre  farms. 

Time  and  again,  this  outfit  has  practically  sold 
itself  at  Fairs  where  we  have  exhibited.  Shrewd  farm- 
ers are  at  once  impressed  with  its  great  simplicity,  mar-  ' 
velous  strength,  light  weight  and  correctness  of  design. 

The  tractor  has  the  power  of  12  sturdy  horses, 
only  it  is  much  steadier  and  absolutely  tireless.  An 
especially  designed  carburetor  enables  it  to  burn 
cheapest  kerosene  at  all  loads  and  under  all  conditions. 
The  drive  wheels  have  wonderful  wave  form  lugs  which 
afford  31  per  cent  greater  surface  contact  than  any 
other  lugs.  Drivers  can  be  equipt  with  "Hold-Fast  ' 
extension  lugs,  the  lugs  with  a  bull  dog  grip  in  softest 
soil.  One  man  operates  and  cares  for  the  tractor,  no 
matter  what  it  is  doing — plowing,  harrowing,  discing, 
seeding,  harvesting,  threshing,  road  grading,  silo  fill- 
ing, hauling,  etc. 

Hart-Parr  "Self-Lift"  Plow  is  one-third  lighter  and 
has  one-third  less  parts  than  any  other.  You  operate 
it  right  from  the  engine  platform.  A  slight  pull  on 
the  rope  attached  to  the  clutch  lever  causes  each  bot- 
tom to  lift  straight  out  of  the  ground,  in  order.  An- 
other pull  on  the  rope  and  the  bottoms  drop  into  the 
ground  again.  No  back  breaking  labor.  The  trip 
mechanism  does  all  the  work  And  you  save  the  plow- 
man's wages  and  board. 

Read  and  study  the  unexcelled  features  of  both  tractor  and 
plow,  (numerated  in  this  announcement.  Learn  why  this 
outlit  is  a  big  money  maker  on  farms  of  ioo  to  300  acres. 

Write  today  for  special  circulars  fully  describing  both 
equipments,  and  get  our  fine  catalog  and  literature  on  power 
farming  costs.  We  build  an  outfit  for  every  farm,  large  or  small. 
We  have  a  power  outfit  exactly  suited  to  your  requirements. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

208  Lawler  Street  Charles  City  Iowa 


It  s  HOG  WORMS-Not  Cholera 
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Real  hog  cholera— the  disease  that  is  caused  by  a  certain  germ— is  by  no 
means  as  common  as  many  farmers  and  hog  raisers  seem  to  think.  In  fact,  it 
is  rather  rare.  Yet  every  year  an  epidemic  breaks  out  and  sweeps  the  country 
like  wildfire,  killing  thousands  of  hogs  and  causing  millions  of  dollars  loss. 
An  enormous  part  of  this  disease  is  caused  by  worms.  The  symptoms  are 
similar  to  thoseof  cholera— the  hog  snoops  around,  his  flanks  "flop,"  hair 
sticks  up,  tail  hangs  down,  he  coughs,  eats  little,  gets  thin.  You  think  he 
has  cholera,  but  be  hasn't.   Rid  him  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
worms  that  are  sapping  his  vitality  and  strength  and  he'll  get  well. 
You  can  quickly  rid  all  your  hogs  of  worms  by  mixing  with  their 
feed  twice  everyday  according  to  directions  on  every  can  a  little 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Hog*  raisers  declare  it  is  a  dependable  destroyer  of  hog  worms.  It  makes  hogs 
at  and  sleek,  tones  up  the  digestion  so  that  all  feed  is  changed  into  firm  flesh  and  juicy  fat. 
MERRY  WAR'POWDEREDLYE  is  likewise  the  safest  preventive  of  real  hog  cholera  and  the  best 
hoe  conditioner  the  world  has  ever  known.  Keep  your  hogs  on  a  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 
feeding  from  weaning  until  marketing  time— they'll  never  know  a  day's  sickness  and  will  weigh  heavy. 
Feed  twice  every  day  according  to  directions  printed  on  every  label. 

Ahnilt  VflPPllliltinil  I've  no  doubt  that  vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  cholera,  has  done 
/mUvUl  w  dttlilu  IKLrlE.  gome  good.  But  it  is  an  expensive  and  difficult  treatment.  It 
guards  only  against  the  specific  cholera  germ.  It  does  not  destroy  hog  worms,  make  sick  hogs  well,  or  thin 
hogs  fat.  So  why  use  a  treatment  which  is  more  or  less  of  an  experiment,  when  you  can  so  easily  get  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE,  which  actual  experience  in  thousands  of  cases  has  proved  to  be  a  dependable, 
safe  preventive  of  cholera,  destroyer  of  worms  and  a  wonderful  hog  fattener? 

Beats  Everything  As  A  Worm  Destroyer  tMeTgfcVC&'K 

my  hogs  for  worms.  It  beats  everything  I  ever  saw." 

10c  A  Can  At  All  Dealers 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  for  sale  at  most  grocers,  druggists  and  feed  dealers  everywhere,  10c 
per  can  ( 120  feeds).    It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— 4  dozen  cans  $4.80.   Costs  only  5c  per  hog,  per 
month,  to  feed  regularly— by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog  insurance  you  can  buy.  If  your  dealers 
^ian't  supply  you,  write  us,  stating  their  names.    We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied,  and  also  send  you,  free, 
valuable  booklet  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising."    Order  direct  from  us  in  case 
lots  (4  dozen  cans  $4.80  >  if  your  dealers  won't  supply  you, 

There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned 
lye.  It  might  prove  dangerous.  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially  prepared  lye 
that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs.  Full  directions  on 
each  can. 


r,  \,  ,  '  l  ain  a ....  jV?  , 
I'r^trryyiar^l^' 


^CWhich  Kind  Do  Yon  Waitf^ 

E.  Myers  Lye  Co.,  Dept.  90  St.  Louis,  Ho. 
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Walker-Branson  Polled  Durham  &  Shorthorn  Cattle  Sale 


SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Ord.  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  15 

MOTOR  HELD  SALE  DAT  AND  CONNECTIONS  AT  GRAND  ISLAND 
CAN  BE  MADE  THAT  NIGHT 
mil  HEAD  WaUxer  Bros  sell  50  head  of  D.  S.  Polled  Durhams. 
IUU  nCHU  jj.  b.  Bransoii  sells  50  head  Shorthorns  and  P.  Durhams. 

The  Polled  Durhams  which  Walker  Bros,  sell  will  include  the  best  bunch 
of  youug  Polled  Durham  bulls  these  breeders  and  showmen  have  ever 
raised.  A  grand  lot  of  young  cows  well  along  in  calf  and  cows  with  calves 
at  foot.  Six  of  the  bulls  by  Cupbearer  Prize,  one  by  Golden  Hero,  Jr.  All 
Herd  Headers.  Females  by  Golden  Hero,  Jr.,  Cnpbearer  and  others. 
Cows  bred  mostly  to  Cnpbearer  Prize. 

L.  B.  Branson  sells  a  strong  bunch  of  Shorthorn  and  Polled  Durham 
females  and  fifteen  bulls,  mostly  yearlings.  The  get  of  Roan  Marshall, 
a  grandson  of  Field  Marshal,  will  be  strongly  represented  in  this  con- 
signment.  A  number  of  pure  Scotch  cows  to  be  sold. 

For  catalog  address — 

WALKER  BROS,  or  L.  B.  BRANSON,  Ord,  Neb. 


Col.  Z.  S.  Branson,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


POLLED    DTJRHAMS   AND  SHORTHORNS 

On  Wednesday,  October  15,  at  Ord,  Nebraska,  there  will  be  100  head  of  Polled 
Durham  and  Shorthorn  cattle  sold.  Walker  Bros.,  the  well  known  breeders  and 
showmen  of  Polled  Burham  cattle,  will  consign  half  the  offering  and  L.  B.  Bran- 
son, who  has  been  raising  Polled  Durhams  and  Shorthorns  for  a  number  of  years, 
will  consign  the  rest.  We  recently  visited  this  herd  and  want  to  say  tnat  Walker 
Bros,  will  sell  the  best  bunch  of  bulls  that  they  have  ever  put  into  a  sale.  They 
are  practically  all  coming  yearlings  and  they  are  thick,  sappy  fellows  with  good 
coats,  and  reds  and  roans  in  colors.  With  the  exception  of  one,  their  bulls  are 
sired  by  their  show  and  breeding  bull,  Cupbearer  Prize,  a  bull  that  has  always 
been  in  their  show  herd,  and  most  of  their  show  cattle  when  they  won  the  most 
ribbons,  were  his  get.  He  is  certainly  a  great  sire.  A  number  of  cows  will  be 
sold  bred  to  him;  others  will  have  calves  at  foot  by  him.  He  has  a  number  of 
champion  and  first  prize  ribbons  to  his  credit.  A  number  will  be  sired  by  Golden 
Hero,  Jr.,  another  show  bull.  He  is  a  son  of  Lancaster  Hero  and  out  of  the  dam 
Princess  by  Secret  Knight.  The  cattle  are  in  mighty  nice  condition  and  it  will 
be  a  grand  opportunity  to  pick  up  a  good  young  bull  or  some  choice  breeding 
stock  in  the  female  line.  L.  B.  BRANSON  will  sell  fifteen  bulls,  three  2-year-olds, 
one  yearling  and  the  others  are  spring  calves.  The  blood  of  the  good  breeding 
bull,  Roan  Marshal,  will  be  strongly  represented.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Field 
Marshal  and  is  a  sire  of  merit.  The  offering  which  Mr.  Branson  is  selling  Is 
about  half  Polled  Durhams  and  the  others  are  Shorthorns.  There  are  a  number 
of  pure  Scotch  cows  in  the  consignment.  The  herd  bull  is  a  Double  Standard  and 
he  has  never  sired  a  horned  calf.  Some  of  the  cows  that  go  in  the  sale  are  by 
Happy  Hampton.  If  you  are  interested  in  good  cattle,  attend  the  sale.  Bids  may 
be  s«nt  to  H.  C.  McKelvie,  fieldman,  who  will  make  selection. 


HORSES 


WOLF  BROS.  ARB  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  BE 
BOUGHT   IN   FRANCE   AND   BELGIUM.     VISIT   OUR   BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS. 

Wolf  Bros.  ALNBiON 


HEREFORD! 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 

EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS.  SIRED  BY  BEAU  GONDOLINE,  REX 
ONWARD  4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD   12TH.      THESH   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 

OF    ANXIETY    4TH    BRED    COWS.        PRICES    VERY  REASONABLE. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS  MOXDAMIN.  IOWA 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

 FOR  SALt  

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL    BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

By    such    sires    as     BEAU    DONALD  2D, 

JASON,  FEtflS  and  PERFECTOR. 
GROWTHY,      SERVICEABLE  FELLOWS. 

p.  e.  Mcdonald        tekamah.  neb. 


DUROG  JERSEYS 


GROWTHY  FALL  AND  SPRIN6  DOROC  MALES 

FOR   SALE.     Sired   by   CHIEF    SELECT    2D,    NEBRASKA    CHIEF,    CRIMSON  KING 

and   a  son  of  ALLEN'S  WONDER   AGAIN.       PRICED   TO  MOVE. 
W.  H.  SWARTSLEY   &  SON  RIVERPALB,  NEBRASKA 


Cross'  Immune  Duroc  Boars- 


FORTY  IMMUNE  BOARS  FOR  SALE  QUICK  AND  AT  PRICES  TO 
MOVE.  THEY  ARE  BIG  AND  ABSOLUTELY  IMMUNE.  Address: 
A.  T.  CROSS  GUIDE  ROCK,  NEBRASKA 


Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING,  CRIMSuN  C,  CLBATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D,  GOLDEN  MODEL 


AGAIN  and  PARKDALB  WONDER. 
T.  AEMHTSniMO  *  MINI 


Moitly  early  farrew  ana  priced  to  move. 


RAY'S  WONDER  FOR  SALE 

Also  a  few  growthy  spring  males  by  PROUD  COLONEL,  JR.,  ont  of  dams  by  RAY'S 
WONDER.  This  breeding  has  been  winning  at  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  other  shows. 
PRICED  TO  MOVE.  A.  E.  SWANSON,  ST.  EDWARD,  NEBRASKA 


 POLAND  CHINAS  

"Jumbo  The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR,  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW. 
O.  O.  JONES  YORK,  NEBRASKA 


HUSKY  FALL  AND  SPRING  POLANDS 

Thirty  fall  and  spring  boars  for  sale.  Big,  husky  fellows  ana  priced  worth  the  money 
A.   B.  HECKENLIVELY  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 


WILLE'S  GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Spring  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO,  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

son  of  LONG  WONDER.     WRITE  ME   FOR  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
FRED    WTLLE  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 

HATHER'S  IMMUNED  POLAND  CHINAS 

MARCH  AND  APRIL  SPRING  BOARS   AND  GILTS  BY 
PAN   OVER,    HADLEY   OVER   AND   IMPROVER   BY   COLUMBUS    FOR  SALE 
W.  3.   HATHER  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


Public  Sale  off  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  KEIL  BARN 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Friday,  Oct.  17, 1913 

FIFTY  HEAD — Spring  boars  and  gilts,  open  sows  and  sows  with  litters. 
Offering  sired  by  Big  Omaha,  Big  Victor,  Big  Tom,  Metal  Top  and  Big 
John,  a  grandson  of  Big  Orange.  This  boar  also  included.  Mr.  Nansel, 
who  has  been  a  purchaser  of  Big- Type  Hogs  for  the  past  few  years, 
consigns  half  of  this  offering.  Mr.  Minnick  disperses  his  herd  in  this 
offering.    For  catalogs  address — 

I.  N.  MINNICK,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Col.  N.  G.  Eraschel,  Auctioneer 


Kidmen 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiation^.— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Pub. 

J.  K.  Honeywell,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  offers  two 
Jersey  bulls,  eleven  and  four  months  of 
age,  some  Jersey  cows  and  heifers,  and 
growthy  Berkshire  boars  and  gilts  for  sale. 
The  Honeywell  Jerseys  and  Berkshires  are 
widely  known  for  their  correctness  of  type 
and  exclusive  breeding.  Write  him  and 
kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Fifty  head  of  A  No.  1  good  registered 
Hereford  bulls  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
months  old,  in  good  flesh  and  well  grown, 
is  the  present  offering  from  Spooner  & 
Sons'  great  herd  of  Herefords  at  Monda- 
min,  Iowa.  An  outstanding  herd  bull  or 
carload  of  high  class  range  bulls  can  be 
bought  here.  Write  them  and  kindly  men- 
tion The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

J.  E.  Beckendorf,  Walnut,  Iowa,  has  a 
two-year-old  Hampshire  boar  that  is  a  good 
one  that  he  offers  for  sale  for  $100.  Becken- 
dorf's  Hampshires  are  well  known  through- 
out the  corn  belt  and  representatives  from 
this  herd  were  consistent  winners  at  the 
late  Iowa  State  Fair.  Mr.  Beckendorf  also 
has  for  sale  growthy  spring  boars  by  The 
Lad  For  Me  and  Compeer  of  Walnut. 
When  writing  him  kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

George  Porter,  Stanton,  Neb.,  has  forty 
Berkshire  boars  for  sale.  Upon  visits  that 
we  have  made  to  Mr.  Porter's  at  various 
times  we  have  always  been  impressed  with 
the  size,  bone  and  true  Berkshire  type  that 
predominates  in  his  herd.  He  will  sell  you 
a  big-type  Berkshire  boar  pig  at  low  cost 
and  one  that  will  please.  He  also  offers 
for  sale  or  trade  a  Guernsey  bull  and  an 
aged  Berkshire  boar.  Mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  when  writing. 

Nelson  Bros.,  Stromsburg,  Neb.,  have  a 
few  Holstein  bull  calves  for  sale  and  a 
good  herd  bull,  Segis  Pontiac  Pauline  Count 
56188.  Nelson  Bros.'  Holsteins  are  regarded 
among  the  leading  herds  of  this  popular 
dairy  breed  and  the  enthusiasm  that  these 
boys  are  putting  into  the  building  up  of 
such  a  herd  should  be  rewarded  liberally. 
Write  them  for  prices  and  descriptions  on 
Holsteins  of  both  sexes.  Kindly  mention 
The    Nebraska  Farmer. 

H.  J.  Hoegh,  Hampton,  Neb.,  has  twenty 
boars  and  ten  Duroc  gilts  for  sale.  These 
are  sired  by  Perfection  Ambition  by  Am- 
bition's Colonel,  Queen's  Crimson  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  Again  and  Bayne's  Critic  by 
Crimson  Critic.  The  dams  are  mostly  of 
the  Echo  Wilkes  breeding,  Crimson  Wonder 
and  Lincoln  Wonder  also  being  represented. 
Mr.  Hoegh  has  some  extra  good  young  boars 
that  he  will  close  out  at  low  prices.  Write 
him  and  kindly  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer. 

Fred  Wille,  Columbus,  Neb.,  has  for  sale 
thirty-five  spring  boars  of  the  big-type  Po- 
land China  variety  and  one  fall  yearling 
boar,  Wayside  Jumbo  2d,  weighing  40.0 
pounds.  This  boar  is  a  good  one  and,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  he  is  only  past  twelve 
months  old  and  weighs  the  above  amount 
in  ordinary  condition,  you  know  that  he  is 
going  to  develop  into  a  big  hog.  Mr.  Wille 
has  a  good,  growthy,  thrifty  ipt  of  spring 
pigs  and  prices  them  reasonable.  Write  him 
and   mention    The   Nebraska  Farmer. 

Anton  Hekrdle,  Stanton,  Neb.,  has  a  good 
two-year-old  Duroc  boar  for  sale.  Chal- 
lenger I  Am.  This  is  a  good  hog,  of  good 
bone,  medium  length,  extra  strong  back, 
good  ham,  good  on  feet,  fancy  head  and 
ear  and  is  offered  for  sale  or  trade  by  Mr. 
Hekrdle  because  he  already  has  a  lot  of 
this  same  breeding  in  his  herd.  He  is  a 
show  hog  if  fitted  and  at  the  price,  $75,  is 
a  bargain.  Mr.  Hekrdle  would  trade  him 
for  a  fall  yearling  or  tried  boar.  Mr. 
Hekrdle  also  offers  sixty  head  of  spring 
boars    and    gilts    for  sale. 

Irvin  E.  Wilson,  proprietor  of  the  Cedar 
Hill  Farm  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  Belvidere, 
Neb.,  offers  a  herd  bull  and  some  young 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  The  herd  bull  is 
Royal  Gloster  2d  357384  by  Royal  Gloster 
and  out  of  Malaka  Alpine  by  Golden  King 
by  Imp.  Golden  Fame,  second  dam  Imp. 
Rose  Alpine  by  Clan  Alpine.  This  bull  is 
in  service  in  Mr.  Wilson  s  herd  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  is  only  in  fair  condition,  but 


is  a  good  sire  and  a  snap  for  someone  at 
the  price  asked.  The  young  bulls  are  by 
Secret  Hero,  one  of  the  choicest  Scotch 
bulls  that  was  used  in  the  South  Platte 
country.  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish descriptions  and  prices  on  these  bulls. 
Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer  when 
writing. 

George  Buskirk,  Sr.,  Pender,  Neb.,  has 
twenty  Duroc  boars  and  five  Shorthorn 
bulls  for  sale.  We  wish  to  say  that  Mr. 
Buskirk's  herd  of  Shorthorns  Is  certainly 
good  and  a  class  of  young  stock  is  on  hand 
for  sale  that  is  of  show  character.  The 
five  yearling  bulls  that  he  offers  for  sale 
are  got  by  Red  Archer  and  out  of  extra 
good,  big,  heavy-milking  cows.  The  Duroc 
boars  offered  for  sale  are  by  Tolstoy  Chief 
and  out  of  good,  big  brood  sows.  They 
come  from  very  prolific  families.  Write 
Mr.  Buskirk  and  kindly  mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

I  Am  Crimson,  the  yearling  boar  by  the 
champion  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  is  of- 
fered for  sale  by  F.  E.  Merrick,  Osceola, 
Neb.  Mr.  Merrick's  herd  is  so  full  of  this 
line  of  breeding  that  he  is  very  anxious  to 
dispose  of  this  boar  and  prices  him  abso- 
lutely worth  the  money.  The  writer  has 
seen  much  of  the  get  of  I  Am  Crimson 
and  is  frank  to  say. that  he  is  a  good  sire. 
Mr.  Merrick  also  has  about  twenty  spring 
boars  for  sale  by  I  Am  Crimson,  Dusty 
Crimson  and  Golden  Rod  Hero  by  old  Golden 
Model.  Write  Mr.  Merrick  and  kindly 
mention   The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

C.  H.  Murray,  Friend,  Neb.,  has  thirty 
Chester  White  boars  and  fifty  head  of  spring 
gilts  and  yearling  sows  for  sale.  Murray's 
Chester  Whites  make  good  and  from  the 
sows  that  were  sold  in  his  sale  last  year 
we  have  come  in  contact  with  a  number 
of  their  owners  and  imariably  they  had 
produced  large  litters  for  them.  One  party 
who  bought  five  head  saved  on  an  average 
of  over  seven  pigs  to  the  sow.  The  blood 
lines  are  good  enough  for  any  herd.  Mr. 
Murray  has  a  choice  five-year-old  Holstein 
bull  for  sale,  also.  Kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska   Farmer  when  writing. 

M.  B.  Hall,  Arcadia,  Neb.,  offers  his 
Chester  White  herd  boar,  Bob  White,  for 
sale.  This  is  an  extra  good  boar  and  a 
good  sire.  He  can  be  bought  worth  the 
money.  Mr.  Hall  also  has  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Chester  White  spring  pigs  and  thirty 
head  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars  and  gilts  that 
he  will  close  out  at  low  figures.  The  Duroc 
pigs  are  by  Wonder  Improved  by  Lincoln 
Wonder,  and  Chief  Bill,  a  grandson  of  Ohio 
Chief  and  Nebraska  Belle.  The  dams  of 
the  Duroc  pigs  are  by  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder, 
the  third  prize  aged  boar  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair,  1913,  and  the  boar  that  stood 
first  in  Nebraska  entries.  Good  values  can 
be  had  from  Mr.  Hall.  Kindly  mention 
this  paper. 

Robert  Schug,  Coleridge,  Neb.,  one  of  the 
old  timers  in  the  Poland  China  hog  busi- 
ness, still  has  about  twenty  good  boars  for 
sale.  These  are  strong  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  double  champion  King  Mastiff,  the 
champion  The  Big  Oiphan,  through  one  of 
his  best  sons,  Great  Columbus,  now  chief 
herd  boar  in  Mr.  Schug's  herd,  and  Ne- 
braska Model.  Mr.  Schug  is  making  close 
prices  on  these  boars  and  there  are  some 
outstanding  herd  boar  propositions  among 
them.  Combining  the  blood  of  King  Mastiff 
and  The  Big  Orphan  makes  a  pretty  strong 
combination  and  one  that  is  already  well 
advertised.  Mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
when  writing  for  prices  and  descriptions 
of  these  boars. 

S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb.,  will 
sell  forty  head  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  a 
bunch  of  Poland  China  boars  at  the  farm 
adjacent  to  town  on  November  7.  The 
man  who  is  awake  to  facts  knows  that  the 
cattle  proposition  is  a  bonanza  for  the  man 
that  has  the  cattle.  It  is  not  an  erratic 
prediction  to  say  that  cattle  of  all  kinds 
and  particularly  of  the  pure  bred  kind  will 
sell  higher  on  the  average  within  the  next 
three  or  four  years  than  they  have  ever 
sold  before.  There  is  ample  roughness  to 
feed  twice  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  in 
this  state  this  year  in  spite  of  the  unusual 
shortage  of  corn.  The  wide-awake  farmer 
will  lay  in  a  few  good  cows  at  every  oppor- 
tunity and  there  surely  is  a  rich  harvest 
for  the  man  who  does  this.  Nelson  &  Sons' 
herd  of  Shorthorns  is  one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  state  and  contains  a  lot  of  very 
richly  bred  cattle.  Keep  this  sale  in  mind 
and  watch  for  announcement  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  advertising  columns. 
Harvey's  Hampshires 

W.  V.  Harvey  of  Culbertson,  Neb.,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Elmsdale  herd  of  Hamp- 
shires, reports  good  sales  to  date  and  only 
a  limited  number  of  boars  left.  He  still 
has  a  choice  lot  of  gilts  coming  on  in  good 
shape  that  are  well  belted,  have  lots  of 
stretch  and  quality,  and  promise  to  make 
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The  1050  Lb.  Nebraska  Grand  Champion 

"The  Big  Orphan"  Offering  of  Big  Polands 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  GOETZ'S  BARN  IN 

Central  City,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  October  20,  1013 

FIFTY  HEAD— 60  per  cent  of  which  are  the  get  of  THE  BIG  ORPHAN — 

and  practically  all  the  others  out  of  daughters  of  THE  BIG  ORPHAN.  This 
offering  is  substantially  a  direct  representation  of  the  sensational  grand 
champion  big-type  boar,  THE  BIG  ORPHAN.  There  are  20  spring  boars  by 
THE  BIG  ORPHAN  in  this  sale  that  will  not  be  equalled  in  any  sale  offering 
of  big-type  Polands;  four  massive  yearling  show  sows  by  THE  BIG  ORPHAN 
and  a  top  line  of  gilts,  mostly  by  him.  Neuhofel  says:  "This  offering  con- 
sists of  the  first  choice  surplus  stock  of  my  best  litters  and  can  truthfully 
say  that  it  will  be  the  best  offering  I  have  ever  put  in  a  fall  sale."  Other 
sires  represented  are  the  sensational  COLUMBUS,  MABEL'S  WONDER  and 
A  WONDER'S  PRICE  by  A  Wonder.  Send  for  catalog  of  this  sale  and  write 
for  any  information  desired  on  the  offering.    Address — 

TIMM  NEUHOFEL  &  SONS,  Central  City,  Nebraska 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer 

H.  C.  McKelvie  and  O.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldmen,  The  Nebraska  Farmer 


THE  BIO  ORPHAN  POLAND  OFFERING 

If  the  best  breeders  of  big-type  Poland  Chinas  in  the  corn  belt  had  the 
opportunity  to  buy  the  herd  boar  that  is  not  excelled  from  the  standpoint  of 
value  as  a  show  boar  and  sire,  we  believe  that  90  per  cent  of  them  would 
select  The  Big  Orphan,  the  sensational  1050-pound  show  boar  that  stands 
at  the  head  of  Timm  Neuhofel  &  Sons'  herd,  Central  City,  Neb.  On  October 
29  this  firm  will  sell  fifty  head  of  big-type  Polands,  practically  all  of  spring 
farrow,  and  most  all  of  them  sired  by  The  Big  Orphan,  or  out  of  sows  sired 
by  him.  The  Big  Orphan's  record  as  a  show  boar  is  first  as  a  junior  year- 
ling, 1911;  second  in  the  aged  boar  class,  1912,  standing  a  close  second  in  this 
show  to  his  full  brother  the  sensational  Columbus;  and  first  and  grand 
champion,  1913,  all  the  above  prizes  being  won  in  hot  competition  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair.  For  bigness  from  the  ground  up  and  from  end  to  end, 
width,  smoothness,  finish,  bone  and  other  good  points,  The  Big  Orphan  stands 
in  a  class  by  himself.  As  a  sire  he  equals  his  individual  excellence.  The 
highest  priced  spring  boar  sold  in  the  corn  belt  in  1912  was  a  son  of  The 
Big  Orphan,  bought  by  Fred  Sievers  in  Neuhofel's  last  sale  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Sievers  has  associated  this  youngster  with  his  senior  herd 
boar,  "touted"  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  big  boars  of  the  breed,  Mr.  Sievers 
says  that  he  expects  this  son  of  The  Big  Orphan  to  be  a  bigger  and  better 
boar  at  maturity  than  Big  Wonder.  The  catalog  of  this  sale  gives  a  correct 
description  and  line-up  of  the  offerings  and  sets  forth  in  it  the  descriptions 
of  the  best  and  most  desirable  lots  in  the  sale.  The  Neuhofel  herd  of  sows 
is  a  lot  of  uniformly  good,  big,  deep-bodied  sorts  sired  by  Long  Wonder, 
A  Wonder,  The  Big  Orphan  and  other  noted  big-type  boars.  A  few  head 
in  this  sale  are  sired  by  Columbus,  Mabel's  Wonder  and  A  Wonder's  Price 
by  A  Wonder.  The  four  yearling  sows  listed  in  this  sale  by  The  Big  Or- 
phan are  great.  Big,  smooth,  long,  deep-bodied,  heavy-boned,  good  feet;  in 
fact,  heavy  bone  and  good  feet  are  pronounced  features  of  the  get  of  The 
Big  Orphan.  Send  at  once  for  a  catalog  of  this  sale  and  look  the  pedigrees 
and  descriptions  over  carefully.  If  you  cannot  attend  the  sale  a  bid  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Purdy  or  myself  in  care  of  Mr.  Neuhofel  will  be  carefully  looked  after. 
Mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing  for  a  catalog. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


big.  useful  sows.  Mr.  Harvey  purchased 
the  good  Hampshire  boar,  Emblem,  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  to  place  at  the  head 
of  his  herd.  Emblem  is  by  Compeer,  one 
of  the  great  champion  boars  of  the  breed 
by  Castor  King.  He  was  bred  by  William 
Essig.  Write  Mr.  Harvey  if  you  can  use 
a    good    Hampshire    boar    or  gilt. 

Cross'  Immune  Duroc  Boars 

A.  T.  Cross,  Guide  Rock,  Neb.,  has  forty 
high  class  Duroc  spring  boars  of  the 
Colonel,  Prince  Wonder,  Ohio  Chief  and 
Tattarax  breeding  for  sale.  These  pigs  are 
the  tops  of  eighty  or  ninety  head  of  boars 
and  we  consider  them  one  of  the  best 
bunches  for  the  numbers  that  we  have  seen 
in  some  time.  These  pigs  are  immune  by 
double  vaccination  and  also  are  the  produce 
of  sows  that  passed  through  the  disease 
last  season.  They  are  absolutely  immune 
and  no  one  need  hesitate  to  place  an  order 
with  Mr.  Cross  if  looking  for  a  good  Duroc 
boar  pig  that  has  value  and  is  priced  worth 
the  money.  Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when,  writing. 

'  Meinhold's  Polands 

H.  C.  Meihhold,  a  Poland  China  breeder 
at  Stromsburg,  Neb.,  has  a  choice  lot  of 
good,  big,  strong  boars  of  February,  March 
and  April  farrow  and  are  sired  mostly  by 
the  good  breeding  boar,  Big  Jumbo,  a  son 
of  J.'s  Jumbo,  he  by  Wade's  Jumbo.  These 
pigs  are  out  of  good,  big,  strong  breeding 
matrons  by  such  sires  as  Expansion  Over, 
Exception,  Chief  Price,  Nelson's  Tecumseh, 
King  Hadley,  Pud's  Wonder  and  Second 
Boy.  They  are  good,  big,  strong  fellows  and 
a  number  of  them  are  good  enough  to  go 
to  the  head  of  pure  bred  herds.  In  a  recent 
letter  from  Mr.  Meinhold  he  states  that  he 
will  price  them  very  reasonable  for  the 
next  thirty  days,  and  if  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  good  one,  either  write  or 
visit  him. 

Cedarbank  Immune  Boars. 

Thomas  F.  Miller,  York,  Neb.,  selected 
thirty-eight  top  boars  from  a  bunch  of 
seventy  head  of  boars  to  supply  the  season's 
trade  with  and  they  are  a  very  uniform, 
growthy  bunch.  They  will  average  in  the 
neighborhood  of  240  pounds,  are  not  in 
high  flesh  and  descend  from  a  class  of  high 
class  breeding  stock  that  needs  no  comment 
because  the  Miller  Poland  Chinas  are  widely 
known  in  the  1,000-pound  class  of  Poland 
Chinas.     These  pigs  are  got  by  two  junior 

Big  Type  Polands 

A  limited  number  of  February,  March  and 
April   boars   by   Big   Jumbo,   a  son   of  J.'s 
Jumbo,  and  out  of  dams  of  big  breeding. 
H    C.   MEINHOLD.    Stromsburg.  Nebraska 

Prize-winning  Col.  Boars 

Sired  by  J.   E.'s  Model  King  by   King  the 
Colonel,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d  by  Crim- 
son Chltwood.      Prices  reasonable 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


yearling  boars  that  weighed  around  the 
700-pound  mark  as  junior  yearlings  in 
breeding  condition  and  that  represent  the 
blood  of  the  1,050-pound  Long  Chief,  Long 
King  and  Giantess  breeding.  They  are  all 
immune,  by  the  double  treatment  of  vac- 
cination and  are  out  of  sows  that  passed 
through  the  disease  last  year.  The  char- 
acter of  boars  offered  for  sale  by  Mr. 
Miller  will  soon  be  picked  up  and  orders 
should  be  placed  with  him  at  an  early 
date.  Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer   when  writing. 

Col.  Tippy  For  Sale 

We  have  just  received  a  communication 
from  Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger.  Neb.,  stating 
that  he  would  sell  or-  trade  the  great  prize 
winning  sire,  Col.  Tippy.  This  boar  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  advertised  Duroc  boars 
in  the  western  country,  in  fact  he  is  well 
known  throughout  the  corn  belt,  having 
won  first  and  junior  championship  at  111- 
nois,  1909,  and  first  in  class  at  the  Iowa 
State  Fair,  1910.  He  has  sired  a  number 
of  prize  winners  and  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  celebrated  Colonel  family  through 
one  of  its  strongest  representatives,  Tippy 
Colonel,  the  sire  of  Col.  Tippy.  The  grand- 
sire  is  the  celebrated  Prince  of  Colonels. 
This  boar  is  a  good  proposition  for  some 
man  to  buy  who  wants  a  line  of  stuff  that 
is  already  well  advertised.  Mention  The 
Nebraska   Farmer  when  writing. 

Perry's  Durocs 

One  of  the  good  breeders  of  Durocs  in 
Nebraska  is  V.  E.  Perry  of  Mynard,  and 
on  November  11  Mr.  Peiry  will  hold  a 
public  sale  of  Duroc  Jerseys  and  in  this 
offering  he  will  sell  about  sixty  head.  We 
recently  visited  Mr.  Perry  and  find  that 
he  has  a  choice  offering  of  nicely  bred  and 
growthy  spring  boars  and  gilts  and  it  will 
be  a  sale  that  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  farmers,  stockmen  and  breeders  to  pur- 
chase breeding  stock  at  their  own  prices. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  spring  pigs  will 
be  sired  by  Perry's  Model,  a  son  of  Watt's 
Model,  out  of  the  great  prjducing  sow 
Sweet  Rose  2d.  At  least  half  of  the  spring 
stuff  will  be  by  this  richly  bred  boar.  There 
will  be  some  by  Choice  Advancer  and  it 
will  be  an  offering  that  will  be  attractive 
in  several  respects.  The  foundation  sows 
which  Mr.  Perry  put  into  his  herd  were  of 
the  big,  deep-bodied  kind  and  the  original 
stock  was  sired  largely  by  a  boar  he  called 
Commodore  B.  &  C.'s  Colonel,  sired  by  B. 
&  C.'s  Colonel  by  Prince  of  Colonels.  There 
are  eight  sows  in  the  herd  by  this  great 
boar  and  they  are  certainly  extra  good.  Mr. 
Perry  has  decided  to  move  in  the  spring 
and  he  is  putting  in  a  few  sows  in  this 
offering  that  he  would  not  think  of  parting 
with  were  it  not  for  this  fact.  He  expects 
to  continue  in  the  breeding  business  and 
when  he  gets  nicely  located  on  his  farm 
near  Wabash  he  will  increase  his  herd  and 
will  probably  keep  more  breeding  stock 
than  he  has  at  the  present  time. 


Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

FOR    SALE.       GROWTHY    FELLOWS.       SIRED    BY    BELLE'S    CRIMSON  WONDER, 


COL.  CHIEF  AND  B. 
A.  R.  BARNES 


&    L.'s  WONDER. 


ALSO 


A    GOOD    JUNIOR  YEARLING. 
PETERSBURG.  NEBRASKA 


Ellis'  Big  Bine  2d  Offering  of 
Big,  Heavy  Boned  Poland  China  Pigs 

TO  BE  SOLD  IN 

BELLW00D,  NEBRASKA,  MONDAY,  OCT.  27th 

FORTY-FIYE  HEAD— all  the  get  of  BIG  BONE  2D  except  one  litter 
of  five  by  a  son  of  Big  Expansive.  This  bunch  of  pigs  are  in  fine,  thrifty 
condition,  have  been  grown  under  ideal  conditions  to  insure  their  use- 
fulness, and  are  big.  By  sale  day  they  will  average  from  i60  to  280 
pounds.  BIG  BONE  2D  has  sired  a  great  line-up  of  pigs  for  me  since 
placed  in  the  herd  two  seasons  ago,  and  have  refused  several  very  good 
offers  on  him.  There  are  a  number  of  boars  in  this  consignment  that 
would  please  discriminating  breeder  buyers.  The  dams  are  by  WADE'S 
JUMBO,  PANAMA  LAD,  ORANGE  WONDER,  EXPANSIVE  and  of  THE 
GIANTESS  strains.  Shall  be  pleased  to  send  my  catalog  to  parlies  in  the 
market  for  a  good  Poland  China  boar  or  gilt.    For  catalog  address — 

C.  C.  ELLIS,  Bellwood,  Neb. 


Col.  W.  B.  Duncan,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


ELLIS'  BIG  BONE  2D  POLANDS 

At  the  outset  of  this  reader  we  want  to  impress  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
sale  offering  with  the  fact  that  it  is'  comprised  of  forty-five  head  of  spring  pigs, 
the  equal  of  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  uniformity  and  type,  scale,  bone  and 
finish,  are  seldom  produced  in  one  lot.  Largely  responsible  for  this  condition  are 
two  potent  facts.  First,  they  are  the  product  of  one  of  the  best  big-type  Poland 
China  breeding  boars  we  know  of  and,  second,  are  owned  by  a  man  who  has  given 
this  bunch  of  pigs  proper  feed  and  been  right  on  the  job  to  see  that  they  were 
cared  for  properly.  The  pigs  are  not  in  a  high  condition  of  fies'h,  but  are  big  and 
smooth,  and  at  least  twelve  head  of  the  young  boars  are  good  enough  to  be  placed 
in  service  in  leading  big-type  herds.  BIG  BONE  2D,  the  sire  of  all  the  offering 
but  one  litter,  is  a  big,  heavy-boned,  broad,  strong-backed  hog  by  Big  Bone  by 
A  Wonder.  One  litter  is  sired  by  a  son  of  Big  Expansive  and  out  of  a  Giantess  sow 
by  Orange  Wonder.  The  pigs  in  this  litter  are  outstanding  and  are  extra  large.  Mr. 
Ellis  deserves  much  praise  for  producing  such  a  strong  line-up  of  pigs  and  should 
have  good  support  in  this  sale.  He  will  furnish  catalogs  on  application,  and  parties 
who  cannot  attend  the  sale  may  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Ellis.  The  same 
will  receive  careful  and  honorable  treatment. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


O.  K.  Stook  Watering  System 

FOB  CATTLE,  HORSES,  HOGS  AND  CHICKENS 

We  guarantee  our  Waterers  not  to  freeze  at  40  degrees  below  zero  weather. 
Good,  Clean  Water  prevents  disease.  Satisfied  customers  every  where  these 
Waterers   have   been   used.     Stock   farms   not   complete   without  them. 

AGBNTS  WANTED.         WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 
THE  PHILLIP  BERNARD  CO.  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Jacks  and  Jennet  Sale 


-To  Be  Held  At= 


Loup  City,  Nebraska,  Thursday,  Oct.  23 


41  Head 


Seven  Stallions,  Seven  Mares,  Five  Jacks,  Twenty- 
three  Jennets,   nine  of  which  have  sucking  colts 

The  champion  Shire  stallion  Taton  Dray  King  at  Loup  City  Fair  Included- 
A  two-year-old  red    roan,  weight  1700,  one  Belgian  Stallion  and 

FIVE  PERCHERONS.  The  Percherons  are 
from  yearlings  to  three-year-olds.  Good, 
sappy  fellows — in  just  nice  breeding  condi- 
tion— not  too  fat.  Five  jacks  eligible  to 
registration.  Twenty-three  jennets — the  big, 
growthy,  regular-producing  kind.  Nine  will 
have  colts  by  the  big,  heavy-boned  jack, 
TAXPAYER  3D.  He  is  a  six-year-old 
and  also   included.     For  eatalogH  address — 


Igian  Stallion  and 

j3 


Important  to  Horse  and  Jack  Men 

On  Thursday,  October  23,  at  Loup  City,  Mr.  Henry  Beck  will  sell  a 
great  line-up  of  draft  stallions  and  mares  and  jacks  and  jennets.  It  will 
be  an  offering  that  breeders  who  are  looking  for  the  best  kind  of  stuff  can 
go  and  find  pedigrees  that  will  suit  them  and  individuals  that  are  just  as 
good  as  you  will  find  anywhere.  The  class  of  stuff  which  Mr.  Beck  is  putting 
in  this  offering  will  appeal  to  the  practical  horse  and  jack  man.  He  has 
one  of  the  biggest  horse  and  jack  farms  in  Nebraska  and  in  this  offering  which 
he  is  making  at  Loup  City  he  has  selected  some  of  the  very  best.  If  you 
have  not  received  catalogs  write  for  one  at  once  and  arrange  to  be  at  this 
sale.     Any  bids  sent  will  be  handled  by  the  fieldman. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


HENRY  BECK,  Litchfield,  Nebraska 


Cola.  Slote  and  Z.  S.  Branson,  Auctioneers 
H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 
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AUCTIONEERS 

Auctioneers  Blf  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  dav?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  "days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
6,    1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W    B.   Carpenter,    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  "EM" 

live  Stock  Auctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in    the    country.      WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK  AUCTIONEER.      Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be    pleased    to    communicate  with 
parties  wanting  fall  dates.     Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON       YORK.  NEB. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nafl  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.    For  terms  and  dates  address: 

D.   H.  CUNNINGHAM 
<%  Citizens'  Nat'l  Bank  WAYNE.  NEB. 

J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

I      CONDUCT      SUCCESSFUL  SALES. 
WRITE  EARLY. 
 NORTH   BEND.  NEBRASKA  

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  ex- 
perience In  conducting;  sales  of  this  kind. 
IMS)  IB  HTRHOT  LINCOLN.  KM, 

__JP0LAND  CHINAS 

Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POUNDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants' 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,    SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS   MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL    BOARS  FOR  SALE. 
ED    DIFFEY  NORTH    BEND.  NEB. 

Lawson's  Big  Type 

POLANDS 

Big,  growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by 
LONG  KING'S  EQUAL  and  A  WONDER 
JUMBO,  out  of  big,  deep-bodied  sows. 
TOP  SPRING  BOARS.  Prices  reasonable. 
JOHN  B.   LAWSON       CLARINDA.  IOWA 

Thirty-eight    Big  Type 

POLAND  BOARS 

These  are  tops;  real  herd  boars  by  Jumbo, 
Jr.,  Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model 
They  are  big  and  good  and  priced  reasonable 
Albert   Smith  &   Sons,   Superior,  Nebraska 


PRIZE    WINNING    HERD  HEADERS 

PRINCE.  2  year  old,  4th  in  class;  PRINCE 
O.  K.,  ?.d  prize  under-yearling.  Spring  pigs. 
Priced  low.    I.  E.  BURTON,  Maywood,  Neb. 


Pattern's  POLAND-CHINA 

BOARS 

Sued  by  Monster  Pattern  and 
Tecumseh  Price.  One  litter  by 
Big  Tom,  Big,  strong  spring 
males  priced  reasonable. 

Frank  Patton 

Surprise      .      -  Nebraska 


Chester  White  Boars 

A  few  select  spring  boars  for  sale  from 
immune  dams.  Big  type.  Prices  reasonable. 
N.  D.  MEYSENBURG        David  City,  Neb. 


Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS   of   both   sexes   for    sale  reasonable. 

Big  Type  and  Good  Breeding. 
CHAS.   H.   MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 


RE^JPOIJ^p^ATTLK. 

REDMPdl^^ 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
aon   of  One    Price.       Also   a   few  females. 

M.    H.    CHRISTIANSEN    &  SON 
■  Plain  view,  Nebraska. 


3  Good  D.  S.  Polled 
Durham  Bulls 

Fourteen  months  old,  of  best  breeding, 
^°r.  f«f\  Priced  right.  Address— 
J.  AAGAARD  &  SON        ORD,  NEB. 


There  will  be  five  male  pigs  out  of  this  great  sow,  the  highest  priced 
Duroc  sow  in  the  corn  belt  last  year,  included  in  the  Henry  Stuthman  sale 
at  Pilger  on  October  20.  These  boars  are  sired  by  tbe  first  prize  boar, 
B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  owned  by  Will  Moderow  at  Beemer  and  Herman  Toelle 
at  West  Point.    Choice  breeding  and  good  individuals. 


Van  Kleeck's  Initial  Nebraska 
Offering  of  "Big-Medium" 

POLANDS 


=To  Sell  In  Goetz's  Sale  Barn= 


Ceitral  City,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Oct.  18 

50-HEAD-50 


TWENTY-SEVEN  BOARS — Consisting  of  three  spring  yearlings,  two*  fall  boars 
and  twenty-one  spring  boars. 

TWENTY-THREE  SOWS — Consisting  of  two  tried  sows  and  twenty-one  gilts. 

These  arc  principally  the  get  of  the  900-pound  "big-medium"  type  boar  LONG 
GIANT.  The  yearling  boars  have  been  bought  back  by  me  to  show  how  the  get 
of  LONG  GIANT  develops.  I  have  been  breeding  Polands  for  a  number  of  years, 
having  been  formerly  located  in  eastern  Iowa.     Attend  this  sale. 


Send  for  catalog  to- 


G.  B.  Van  Kleeck,  Central  City,  Neb. 


COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKELVIB,  Fleldman 


VAN    KLEECK'S    GOOD    POLAND  OFFERING 

G.  C.  Van  Kleeck,  Central  City,  Neb.,  breeder  of  Poland  Chinas,  located  at  this 
place  two  years  ago,  having  brought  with  him  from  eastern  Iowa  the  foundation  of 
his  present  herd.  The  sale  offering  that  Mr.  Van  Kleeck  advertises  will  contain 
about  all  new  breeding  in  Nebraska,  and  it  is  an  offering  that  merits  inspection. 
While  the  extreme  size  does  not  prevail,  •  the  line-up  of  young  boars  is  strong  and 
most  of  them  will  mature  in  the  class  with  their  sire,  a  900-pound  boar.  This  boar, 
LONG  GIANT,  is  the  broad,  thick-bodied  kind,  with  ample  height,  bone  and  vitality 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  good  boars.  There  are  a  number  of  choice  young  boars 
that  will  make  good  as  herd  headers.  Write  for  a  catalog  of  this  sale,  and  if  you 
can't  attend,  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Van  Kleeck. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  86  head  of  blr,  luaty,  meaty  bulU  from  ten  monthi  to  two  yean 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
■tock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY    SHORTHORN    BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED     BY     MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor    ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 


Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

1IRBD    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLl 

YEARLINGS;   SOME  TWO-  AND  THREE- YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BU8KTRK,  SR.  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


HORSES 


RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


fhree  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
•ale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
lams.    Address — 

0.   A.  BITCHES  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  en  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would.  Mil  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  CorTes* 
pondence  and  inspectloa  solicited.  Addrest 
GEORGE  RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB 


(Herds  are  on  adjoining  farms.) 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  good  bulls;  large,  heavy  boned 
ind  from  heavy  milking  dams.  Address — 
G.  W.  FEUERSTEIN         FREMONT,  NEB. 


Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306568  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175. 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 


It  makes  you  feel  good 

showing  a  stallion  to 
your  neighbors  when  you 
know  you  have  the  best 
around.  Makes  you  money 
too.  Get  just  that  stallion 
and  at  breeder's  prices 
from  my  big  bunch  of 
reg  d  Percherons,  wean- 
lings to  4  yr.  olds  Early 
if  you  can    E.  of  Omaha 

FRED  CHANDLER 
R.  7    CHARITON,  IOWA 
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Percheron 

Stud  Colts 

FOR    SALE.      Sired   by   the   champion  and 
strong   breeding   sire   DUKE    (DUC  683D7). 
One  out  of  an  imported  dam. 
A     FEW    YOUNG     SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
DAN   CAHILL  ST.  EDWARD,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEYS 
K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUR0CS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL  TIPPY 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MBLINA'S  WONDER 
HENRY  KOEHLMOOS  PELGEB.  NEB-. 

Growthy  DUROC  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF    and    GOLDEN    WONDER  ORIwN 

D.  W.  KANE  WI8NER,  NEb! 

YOUNG'S    DUROCS    AND  SHORTHORNS 

Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and  Kit 
PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF    THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.   J.   KUZEL  CLARK  SON.  NEB. 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANO,  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 

HENSLEY'S   DUROC  JERSEYS 

Growthy  spring  males  sired  by  J  E's  MODEL 
KING,  a  son  of  King  The  Colonel.  Would 
also  price  a  few   sows  for  fall  litters. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE.  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON       GENOA,  NEB. 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship  COD. 
and  if  not  as  described  will  pay  express. 
A.  A,  HEKRDLE  STANTON.  NEB. 

AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K..  MODEL  AGAIN 
and     PARKDALE     WONDER.      Write  me 

•for  prices  and  description. 
GEORGE  AVERILL       FULLEKTON.  NEB. 

Growthy  DUROC  Males 

Spring  boars  of  March  and  early  April  far- 
row by  Beemer  Model  2d,  Tony  Red  Wonder, 
Model  Wonder  and  Nielsen's  Wonder  for  sale. 
FRANDS  NIELSEN.  R.  R.  1.  Fremont.  Neb. 

RATH  K  E  'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  G.  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Model  Boy,  Wonder  Model 
and    my    herd    boar,    MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO  BATHKE  WISNER.  NEB. 

^OI^TEm-PRIESIAl^_ 

Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central  City,  Neb. 

FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produces  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months'  old  tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

 HAMPSHIRES  

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and   prolific   strains.      Choice   spring  boars 

and   gilts  for  sale.  WRITE  OR  VISIT. 

W.    V.    HARVEY  CULBERTSON,  NEB. 

BIG,     GROWTHY     HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 

BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeKALB'S  KING  and  others.  Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.  PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
P.   A.   REDIGER  MILFORP.  NEB. 

Beckendorf's  Hampshires 

Growthy  spring  males  by  THE  LAD  FOR 

ME  and   COMPEER  OF  WALNUT.  . 

J.  E.  BECKENDORF         WALNUT,  IOWA 

 SJEI^THORNS  

SCOTCH   HERD   BULL   FOB  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.     Good  colors  and 
heavy  milking  families.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON        BELVEDERE,  NEB. 

If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Wednesday,  October  8,  1913. 
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Danford's  Public  Sale  of  Duroc  Jerseys 


SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  McMIND»S  BARN 

ORD,  NEB.,  TUESDAY,  OCT.  14 


40  Head 


20  Spring  Boars 
5  Yearling  Boars 
8  Sows  With  Litters 
12  Spring  Gilts 

Spring  pigs  sired  mostly  by  Cedar  GroTe  Clif,  a  son  of  Lincoln  Chief, 
dam  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder.  Others,  Colonel,  Crimson  Wonder  and 
Model  breeding.  A  number  of  my  show  herd  to  be  sold  which  won  4 
champions,  7  firsts,  7  seconds  and  3  thirds  at  the  Kansas  Fah 

For  catalog  address — 

B.  F.  DANFORD,  Ord,  Neb. 

Z.  Russell,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fleldman 


GROWTHY  DUKOCS 
On  Tuesday,  October  14,  at  Ord,  Nebraska,  Mr.  B.  F.  Danford  will  hold  a 
public  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  hogs  and  In  this  offering  he  Is  putting  in  some  very 
growthy  spring  pigs,  some  under-yearling  6tuff  out  of  his  show  herd  and  some 
sows  with  litters.  Mr.  Danford  is  raising  the  big  kind  and  If  you  want  size  you 
will  be  able  to  find  it  in  his  herd.  He  has  a  lot  of  good,  big,  strong  pigs  and 
none  farrowed  before  March.  Me  is  putting  in  the  September  show  boar,  King 
of  Blossoms,  the  one  he  showed -at  Kansas,  winning  first  in  the  senirr  boar  pig 
class  and  was  afterwards  made  junior  champion.  This  boar  was  sired  by  Oreeley 
Model  by  Golden  Model  5th  and  out  of  the  clam  Queen  of  Blossoms  by  Greeley 
Wonder.  This  pig  should  be  looked  after  by  some  breeder  wanting  a  good  one. 
Another  extra  good  boar  is  Rexall  King  by  Dutch  Critic  2d.  dam  Lady  Alex  Wonder 
by  Greeley  Wonder.  He  is  a  September  pig  and  won  second  at  Kansas.  He  is 
selling  two  good  December  boars  by  Greeley's,  Model,  dam  Ruby's  Pride.  They  are 
good,  growthy  fellows.  One  of  the  best  spring  litters  is  by  Cedar  Grove  Clif,  out 
of  the  grand  champion  sow,  Queen  of  Blossoms.  This  sow  was  sold  by  Mr.  Dan- 
ford after  she  was  awarded  the  purple  ribbon  at  Kansas.  There  will  be  two  boars 
and  two  gilts  sold  and  it  will  be  a  great  place  to  get  rich  breeding  and  good,  big, 
strong  individuals.  These  pigs  were  farrowed  March  9.  Another  good  litter  Is 
by  the  same  boar  and  out  of  the  dam  Ruby  Blossom  by  Dusty  Critic  2d.  Dam  Is 
a  litter  mate  to  the  champion  Critic  B.  Four  good,  big,  strong  boars  will  be  sold 
of  that  breeding.  It  will  be  an  offering  that  breeders  can  attend  and  find  some- 
thing which  they  can  use  to  advantage.  If  you  cannot  attend  send  bidi  to 
H.  C.  McKelvie. 


The  champion  stallion  Duke  (Due)  68397,  owned  by  Dan  Cahill,  St. 
Edward,  Neb.,  and  considered  by  many  of  our  best  horse  judges  as  one  of 
the  greatest  specimens  of  the  breed.  Mr.  Cahill  has  three  outstanding 
good  colts  sired  by  him. 


Cahill's   Percheron  Farm 


Dan  Cahill  of  St.  Edward,  Nebraska,  one 
of  the  biggest  shippers  in  Boone  county, 
has  been  raising  Percherons  for  the  past 
few  years  and  now  has  one  of  the  best  pure 
bred  horse  farms  in  the  state.  His  original 
foundation  stock  was  purchased  from  Maas- 
dam  &  Wheeler  and  in  making  his  selection 
he  got  good  ones,  although  they  did  come 
high.  In  picking  his  mares  he  was  very 
particular  that  he  got  big,  strong  indi- 
viduals with  plenty  of  quality.  This  you 
will  notice  in  his-  home-breds  as  well  as 
in  the  imported  stock  on  his  farm.  Mr. 
Cahill  has  one  of  the  greatest  Percheron 
stallions  of  the  breed  in  his  white  horse 
Duke  (Due)  shown  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  last  year,  where  he  was  in  a  very 
strong  class,  easily  winning  first  and  was 
later  made  cha-mpion  stallion.  Mr.  Cahill 
has  owned  him  five  years  and  all  the  young 
stuff  is  by  him.  He  was  imported  by  one 
of  our  greatest  horse  judges  and  It  was 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  this  importer, 
after  seeing  the  strong  line-up  of  his  get, 
offered  to  trade  anything  he  had  in  his 
big  importing  barns  for  this  great  sire.  He 
breeds  typy  stuff  and  it  is  very  uniform. 
See  one  of  his  colts  and  you  see  them  all. 
This  great  breeding  stallion  was  tried  out 
by  Mr.   Cahill   on   grade  mares,   and  after 


seeing  such  a  choice  string  of  colts  by 
him  he  decided  to  put  in  pure  breds  and 
he  selected  a  very  choice  line  of  breeding. 
Mr.  Cahill  is  a  practical  stockman  and 
knows  horses'.  He  can  trot  out  just  as 
many  big,  strong  mares  as  you  will  see  in 
any  herd  the  size  of  his.  Two  of  the  best 
yearling  fillies  that  we  have  ever  seen  were 
on  this  farm  and  sired  by  Duke.  There  are 
only  five  stud  colts  sired  by  him  out  of 
registered  mares  and  three  of  them  are  on 
the  Cahill  farm.  He  is  offering  th»se  stud 
colts  for  sale,  and  horsemen  looking  for 
something  good  should  make  it  a  point  to 
visit  Mr.  Cahill.  He  has  one  March  year- 
ling and  the  other  two  are  May  and  June 
yearlings.  These  colts  are  very  large  for 
their  ages,  and  especially  two  of  them.  The 
May  colt  is  extra  large  and  out  of  one  of 
his  best  bred  and  best  producing  dams  on 
the  farm.  He  has  several  grand-daughters 
of  Boesig  in  his  herd.  More  than  one  noted 
horse  judge  has  stated  that  Duke  is  one 
of  the  greatest  individuals  of  the  breed, 
and  mated  with  the  class  of  mares  which 
Mr.  Cahill  has  he  is  siring  a  choice  lot  of 
individuals.  All  the  mare  stuff  is  being 
retained  in  the  herd.  Mr.  Cahill  has  re- 
ceived some  very  tempting  offers  for  this 
stallion,  but  will  not  let  him  gc. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.   I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


^OLANDjDHINAS 
Twenty-five  Big,  Long,  Smooth,  Heavy-Boned  Poland  China  Spring  Boars 

Measuring  40  to  44  inches  from  base  of  ears  to  root  of  tail.  Heart  an4  flank,  48  t«  44 
inches;  6%  to  7  inch  bone;  weighing  from  150  to  200  pounds.  In  good  doing  eoaaltlon. 
Price  $20.00  to  $25.00.    For  breeding  and  further  particulars  write— 

S.  MeTCET. VTB  &  SON  FAIRFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


GROWTHY  P0LAHD  CHIHA  MALES 

Sired  by  NORVAL  CHIEF  2D  by  Norval 
Chief,  out  of  dams  by  STAR  CHIEF  54569 

and   NEBRASKA   CHIEF  54200. 
D.    BOLTE  WACO,  NEB. 


Wilson's  Mulefoot  Hogs 

A  FEW  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  FOR 
SALE  BY  NEBRASKA  PRIDE  10589. 
ALSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANFEL   WILSON  MONROE.  NEB. 


EE*  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  HIS  FARM  NEAR 

Pilfer,  Neb.,  Menday,  October  20 


Fifty 


UA4J  35  Spring  Boars— 8  Fall  Boars 
nCdU    4  Spring  (Jilts— 7  Fall  Gilts 


Five  spring  boars  by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder  out  of  Sweet  Rose  2d.  Sweet 
Rose  2d  was  the  highest  priced  sow  in  the  corn  belt  last  season  and  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  Duroc  Jersey  sows  of  the  breed.  The 
boar  pigs  of  this  breeding  are  very  large,  and  there  are  some  great  herd 
boar  prospects  among  them.  Other  spring  boars  are  by  Melina's  Wonder, 
a  son  of  Wallace's  Wonder;  Col.  Tippy;  Crimson  Wonder  Select  by 
Crimson  Wonder,  and  Invincible  Chief.  Mostly  of  March  farrow.  Fall 
boars  are  by  Melina's  Wonder;  also  the  fall  sows.  A  great  place  to  get 
a  good  herd  boar.   For  catalogs  address — 

Henry  Stuthman      -     -      Pilger,  Nebraska 

Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer  0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


STUTHMAN  S  TOP  MALE  OFFERING 

On  Monday,  October  20,  at  his  stock  farm  near  Pilger,  Nebraska,  Henry  Stuthman 
will  hold  his  annual  fall  sale,  and  he  is  going  to  sell  50  head.  It  will  be  the  grandest 
offering  of  males  that  Mr.  Stuthman  has  ever  drove  through  a  sale  ring  and  is  a 
credit  to  any  breeder.  The  attraction  in  this  offering  will  be  five  male  pigs  sired  by 
B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  out  of  the  great  producing  sow  Sweet  Rose  2d.  Sweet  Rose  2d  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  sows  of  the  breed  and  was  the  highest  priced  sow 
sold  at  auction  last  year.  She  Is  a  very  large  sow,  has  great  depth  of  body,  a  very 
kind  mother  and  a  good  suckler.  The  pigs  in  this  litter  are  extra  good,  they  have 
size  and  quality  combined,  and  among  the  males  to  be  sold  are  some  corking  good 
herd  boar  prospects.  The  mating  proved  very  satisfactory.  Melina's  Wonder,  a  son 
of  Wallace's  Wonder,  has  been  doing  service  In  Mr.  Stuthman's  herd  for  some  time 
and  has  proven  himself  a  sire  of  merit.  Pigs  by  him  take  on  the  Crimson  Wonder 
type  to  a  considerable  extent  and  you  will  find  among  the  pigs  to  be  sold  in  this 
offering  that  some  of  the  best  ones  are  by  this  boar.  There  are  a  number  of  extra 
goed  male  pigs  by  Col.  Tippy  and  they  are  all  the  easy-feeding,  quick-maturing 
kind.  A  number  of  others  are  by  Crims-on  Wonder  Select,  a  son  of  Crimson  Wonder 
Again,  out  of  a  dam  by  the  great  breeding  boar  Chief  Select.  Three  of  the  boars  in 
this  offering  are  sired  by  the  good  breeding  boar  Invincible  Chief,  out  of  a  dam  by 
Red  Chief  Wonder.  The  spring  gilts  and  fall  sows  which  Mr.  Stuthman  expects  to 
put  in  are  good.  The  eight  fall  boars  are  sired  by  Melina's  Wonder.  They  are 
stretchy,  have  good  bone,  and  will  make  strong  sires  that  will  go  out  and  do  hard 
service.  This  is  an  offering  which  stockmen,  breeders  and  farmers  will  find 
stuff  that  they  can  use.  Try  ^nd  arrange  to  be  present  sale  day,  and  if  you 
cannot  be  there  arrange  to  send  bids.- — O.  I.  Purdy. 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS— S.  R.  McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


LONG  WONDER-BIG  TIMM--BIG  BONE  JUMBO-Poland  China  Sale 

A  Great  Offering  of  the  Extreme  Big  Type,  to  be  Held  at 

Scribner  Sale  Pavilion,  Monday,  Oct.  20 


FORTY-FIYE  HEAD— WILL  FER- 
GUSON sells  twenty  spring  boars, 
five  fall  boars  and  ten  spring  gilts. 
•  H.  C.  McGATH  sells  ten  head 
of  fall  and  spring  boars.  Same 
breeding. 


LONG  WONDER,  a  tbree-year- 
old,  weighs  1015  ponnds. 

BIG  TIMM,  a  two -year -old, 
weighs  904  pounds. 

BIG  BONE  JUMBO,  14  months 
old,  weighs  650  ponnds. 

This  will  be  a  grand  opportunity  to  pick  up  the  Extreme  Big  Typ* 
Polands.  This  is  the  greatest  trio  of  big  type  herd  boars  doing  ■ervlce 
in  any  herd  in  the  United  States. 

For  catalogs  address — 

WILL  FERGUSON,  Scribner,  Nebraska 

Col.  Page,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


EXTREME  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 
We  have  had  occasion  during  the  past  few  years  to  visit  all  the  big-type 
Poland  China  herds  in  the  eorn  belt  and  are  very  frank  in  saying  that  we  con- 
sider Will  Ferguson  of  Scribner,  Neb.,  as  one  of  the  best  breeders  of  the  extreme 
big-type  Polands  that  we  have  eyer  called  on.  We  doubt  If  any  breeder  grows  the 
size  that  he  gets  on  his  pigs.  On  Monday,  October  20,  he  will  hold  a  public  sale 
of  Poland  Chinas  and  in  this  offering  there  will  be  45  head.  The  breeding  of 
Long  Wonder  169495  by  Longfellow,  a  3-year-old  boar  that  weighs  1015  pounds  in 
just  ordinary  breeding  condition,  will  be  strongly  represented.  When  we  say 
ordinary  breeding  condition  we  mean  that  he  could  easily  carry  from  150  to  200 
pounds  more.  There  will  be  a  number  by  this  boar  out  of  dams  by  such  sires  as 
Long  Boy  and  others  of  the  big-type  breeding.  Big  Timm  190903  by  The  Big 
Orphan  out  of  a  dam  by  A  Wonder,  is  a  2-year-old  boar  and  weighs  904  pounds. 
He  certainly  Is  a  grand,  good  Individual  and  a  number  of  the  best  pigs  are  by 
him.  One  of  tht.  extra  good  litters  is  by  this  boar  and  out  of  the  dam  Susie  3d  by 
Long  Boy.  This  litter  was  farrowed  March  8  and  there  will  be  two  boars  and  two 
gilts  sold.  The  pigs  are  very  growthy  and  It  will  be  a  grand  opportunity  for 
someone  to  pick  up  boars  and  gilts  with  extreme  size  and  plenty  of  quality.  Big 
Bone  Jumbo  199065  Is  sited  by  Big  Jumbo  and  at  14  months  weighs  650  pounds, 
one  of  the  biggest  boar3  that  has  ever  been  shown  at  Nebraska  for  his  age.  Along 
with  extreme  size  he  has  quality  and  Is  a  very  typy  fellow.  He  has  great  breed 
character  and  you  cannot  help  but  want  this  breeding  if  you  are  looking  for  the 
large  onei  with  plenty  of  smoothness.  One  of  the  best  litters  Is  by  him  out  of  a 
dam  by  Big  Tlmm.  There  were  13  in  the  litter  farrowed  March  13,  1913.  Some  of 
the  biggest  boars  and  gilts  we  have  seen  anywhere  this  year  is  in  this  litter. 
The  boars  which  H.  C.  McGath  sells  in  this  offering  are  of  the  same  breeding 
and  he  Is  putting  In  somi  good  fall  boars  and  some  growthy  spring  males.  If  It  if 
possible,  arrange  to  attend  this  sale,  as  there  will  certainly  be  bargains  In  the 
boar  line.  If  you  cannot  attend,  send  bids  to  H.  C.  McKelvie,  fieldman,  who, 
will  handle  them  with  the  utmost  care. — O.  I.  Purdy. 
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 ^OLAND^HINAI  

Bred  Sows  For  Sale 

A  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall  farrow  to 
BIG  JUBMO,  and  a  choice  lot  of  SPRING 
MALES  AND  GILTS   FOR  SALE. 
H.   C.  MEINHOLD,    Stromsburg.  Nebraska 

Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

SPRING  BOARS  of  early  farrow  for  sale. 
They   represent   BIG   BREEDING,   and  are 

growthy   for    their  ages. 
JIM   HUTCHINSON  ELGIN,  NEB. 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 

Everything  at  private 
■ale.  All  Immune  from 
cholera.  Write  «.  We 
guarantee    to  please. 

THOS.    F.  MILLER 
Kt.  Na.  «,  YORK,  NEB. 


Hornby  Bros.'  Polands 

200    spring    pigs.      Early  spring  males  for 
sale    by    BIG     BOT    by     Long     Boy,  and 
ROYAL    CHIEF    by    Blue    Valley  Chief. 
HORNBY    BROTHERS       WINSIDE,  NEB. 


Shorthorns  and  Polands 

Growthy  spring  males  carrying  the  blood 
of  big  type  boars,  and  serviceable  SHORT- 
HORN  BULLS   for  sale. 

C.   J.   ANDERSON  WAUSA,  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL   and   MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.   H.   SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 


MEYER'S   BIG   TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT.  ALFALFA  H.lDLET  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.  Early  pigs  with 
HEAVY  BONE.  PRICES  REASONABLE. 
H.   H.    MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire  Boars  from  Logan  Valley  Herd 

FOR  SALE  25  SPRING  BOARS  5  FALL  BOARS 

Will  also  price  some  of  my  show  boars:  One  senior  yearling  by  General 
Allen,  one  junior  yearling  by  Everett  True  3d,  Winsidfe  Star  by  Teddy  R  B  ; 
also  my  tried  boar,  Nebraska  Chief,  sire  of  a  large  percentage  of  my  show 
stuff.  I  won  championship  on  a  boar  at  Lincoln  and  my  herd  has  been  a  con- 
sistent winner  at  the  stock  shows  this  year.  Reserving  all  sows  for  sale 
MARCH  18TH.  ROY  E.  FISHER,  WINSIDE,  NEBRASKA. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


Raise  IZ  Holstein  Friesian  Bull 

by  breeding  your  best  cow  to  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PLUS,  who  la  a 
brother  to  a  $10,000  bull,  and  whoe«  dam  Is  a  aUter  to  the  World's 
Record  44.16  pound  $10,000  K.  P.  LASS. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars  on  one  »r  mora  cowi. 

Nelson  Brtthera  Sfromsburg,  Neb. 


THREE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

TOR  BALE — One  4-year-ol*  tried  bmll,  and  two  young  calves.  Trie*  bull  la  a  son  of 
£R  ™H  ^°,Si2i,  °2e  JJtT'  724  P°undl  bmtter.  Dama  of  each  making  yearly  records 
0    W.  CULVER  «  BON   ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


BEKKIBIKIi 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 


SIRED  BY  THE 


SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40  00 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.  ADDRESS—' 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIG  KIND. 
TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address — 
I.   K.   HONEYWELL  LINCOLN.  NEB. 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODT  10TH 
GEORGE  PORTER  STANTON.  Nm 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.    There's  much  news  in  them. — S.  R.  McKelvie. 


DUROCjJERSEYS 
Hoegh's   Duroc  Bargains 

25   good  spring  boars  to   close  out  at  low 
prices.     Col.    Perf..    Crimson    Wonder  and 
Improver   breeding.     Address — 
H.  9.  HOEGH  HAMPTON,  Ngj| 

The  Prize 
Winning 

TONY  B.,  a  2d  prize  winner  by  Rea  Echo 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.    A  limited 
lumber  of  growthy  big-type  spring  ana  fall 
boars  for  sale.    Addreas  or  visit — 
9.  A.  JACOBSEN        MARQUETTE,  NEB. 


Tony  B 


Duroct  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS   OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOR 

SALE.      GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.   B.   HALL  ARCADIA,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 


Sired  mostly  by  Willow 
of  Advance.   Others  by 
WILLOWDALE 
J.  N.  Forbes.  Mgr. 


dale  Advance  by  a  son 
W.  B.'s  Golden  Model 
STOCK  FARM 
PLAINVIEW.  NEB. 


Sandahl's  Durocs 


Eighty  spring  pigs, 
SIRED    MOSTLY  BY 
C.  F.  SANDAHL 


Spring  boars  for  sale 
SIOUX  WONDER 
WAKEFIELD.  NEB! 


KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  earlv  spring  litters 
ED.    M.    KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 


Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Males 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Alien  s  Wonder  Again. 
F.   A.    SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers  will 
give  you  a  "square  deal." 


FRED  SWAN'S  Offering  of  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 


SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  HIS  FARM  NEAR 

Missouri  Valley,  Iowa  4  mB9 

FRIDAY,  October  I  / 

m  />    ur>n  THIRTY-FIVE  SPRING  BOARS 
*+\3    UtAU  FIVE  FALL  BOARS 

There  will  be  some  very  growthy  spring  males  in  this  offering. 
The  five  fall  boars  that  be  is  putting  in  have  been  picked  out  and  they 
are  good.  The  sires  represented  in  this  offering  are  Crimson  Colonel, 
Col.  Gano,  I  Am  A  Crimson  Wonder  2d,  Crimson  Wonder  Chief, 
Osborn's  Crimson  Colenel,  Echo  Crimson  Wonder,  C.  H.'s  Special, 
Valley  Colonel,  LaFollette  Advance,  Crimson  Wonder  3d,  Princess 
A.'s  Colonel,  Proud  Iowa  Chief,  Golden  Gano  and  High  Ridge  Muncie. 

For  catalogs  address — 

FRED  SWAN,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa 


Col.  Luther,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy  Fieldman 


SWAN'S  BIG  DUROCS 

It  has  been  said  that  Fred  Swan  of  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  Is  one  of  the  biggest  hog 
raisers  in  the  state.  We  have  visited  a  good  many  of  the  hogmen  In  Iowa  and  we  not 
only  think  that  he  is  one  of  the  largest  hogmen,  but  he  raises  as  many  good  ones  as  any 
ef  the  breeders  over  there.  Mr.  Swan  has  something  like  300  spring  pigs  and  a  great 
many  of  the  spring  boars  which  he  has  selected  for  his  fall  sale  of  October  17  are  of 
early  farrow.  ■  A  good  many  of  the  pigs  will  be  exceedingly  growthy  for  the'r  ages  and 
they  w.ll  carry  plenty  of  quality  along  with  their  growth.  One  of  the  best  litters  that  Is 
going  to  be  sold  is  sired  by  his  herd  boar,  Golden  Gano,  and  the  litter  is  out  of  the  good 
toWbePSao"dy  -a2T?£2  3d'    Ihe  male,  Pies  ln  this  litter  be  as  larse,  If  not  the  largest, 

herd  There  will  hP  "t£?°*r  ?\S  "J.lh,s  litto1  that  is  good  enou^h  to  S°  breeder's 
out  of  h^l  n?-    ™    ?utstandlrlS  sood  boars  by  the  noted  Col.  Gano  In  this  sale 

al  t       Th  °         i  k°W-,  T„hCy  are  growthy.  are  very  uniform,  and  have  plenty 

Jn£  ™i>  y  „      e  SOOd  breed  character  and  if  you  are  looking  for  an  outstanding 

good  male  pig  and  cannot  be  there  yourself,  send  a  bid  on  one  of  these  Col  Gano  rigs 
verv  '  J°U  T  f°rtunate  in  getting  one  you  will  not  be  disappointed  There  "e  four 
HZ  0hSlCl*™t}n^tb%J»l°JlL^  ^  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder  and  they  are  certain" 


hog  farm  it  will  be  a  treat  to  see  how  Fred  raises  "hogs 
you  buy  or  not. — O.   I.  Purdy. 


ever  visited  this  great 
You  will  be  welcome  whether 


MOAT'S  Dispersion  Sale  of 

Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  NEAR 

Missouri  Valley,  la.,  Monday,  Oct.  1 3 

THE  GREAT  BOAR  JUMBO  COLONEL  INCLUDED,  AND  KING  THE 
COLONEL  BLOOD  VERY  STRONGLY  REPRESENTED 
U~«J  18  spring  boars — 4  fall  boars — 2  tried  boars 
Ow   rieaO  20  sows — 8  or  10  sows  with  litters — 6  open  sows 

JUMBO  COLONEL,  considered  the  greatest  junior  yearling  boar  in 
Iowa  by  King  the  Colonel.  His  dam  is  Crimson  Lady  2d,  a  ha'f  sister  to 
Col.  Gano.  He  is  a  lull  brother  to  King  the  Colonel,  Jr.,  a  boar  that  sold 
In  the  Larson  sale  Aug.  7  for  $475.  A  great  opportunity  to  buy  richly  bred 
sows  and  a  grand,  good  lot  of  young  males.    Everything  to  bo  sold. 

For  catalogs  address — 

M.  S.  MOATS  &  SON,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa 

Cols.  N.  G.  Kraschel  and  Z.  Russell,  Aucts.  0.  L  Purdy,  Fieldman 

PROMINENT  DUROC   HERD   TO  BE  DISPERSED 

On  Monday,  October  13.  at  their  stock  farm  near  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  M.  S. 
Moats  &  Son  will  disperse  their  well  known  herd  of  Durocs  at  public  auction.  This 
Is  one  of  the  old  herds  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  before  Messrs.  Moats  moved  to 
Iowa  we  had  occasion  to  visit  this  herd  frequently,  and  whenever  we  went  onto  the 
Moats  hog  ranch  we  always  found  a  lot  of  good,  big,  growthy  stuff.  They  have 
continued  along  the  same  line,  and  in  their  herd  today  you  will  find  lots  of  size  and 
plenty  of  quality.  Mr.  Moats,  the  senior  member  of  this  firm,  is  a  great  fellow  to 
bring  his  stuff  along  and  feed  it  out  in  nice  shape.  When  you  see  the  spring  pigs 
along  in  midsummer  you  will  say  that  Moats  keeps  his  stuff  too  thin,  but  when  It 
comei  to  selling  them  in  the  fall  he  always  has  plenty  of  meat  on  his  pigs  and 
they  are  remarkably  growthy.  The  big  attraction  in  this  sale  will  probably  be  the 
boar  Jumbo  Colonel  133139  by  King  the  Colonel,  out  of  the  dam  Crimson  Lady  2d 
by  Orion's  Success.  He  is  almost  a  full  brother  to  Col.  Gano  and  he  Is  proonuneed 
by  many  who  have  seen  him  as  the  greatest  boar  that  King  the  Colonel  ever 
sired.  He  is  long  and  smooth,  has  a  strong  arched  back,  good  feet,  nice  color, 
good  head  and  ear  and  is  a  very  sure  breeder.  Some  breeder  can  put  this  boar  into 
his  herd  and  he  will  help  him  make  a  success  of  the  Duroc  business.  The  sows 
will  have  litters  mostly  by  this  great  boar;  some  by  Valley  Colonel  2d.  Over  half 
of  the  offering  will  be  sired  by  King  the  Colonel.  Among  the  grand,  good  sows  in 
this  offering  Is  Defender's  Lady  by  Beauty's  Model  Top,  Colonel's  Dream  by  King 
the  Colonel,  Tolstoy  Maid  by  Tolstoy,  Crimson  Lady  Again  by  King  the  Colonel, 
Lady  Topnotcher  Again  by  Model  Chief  2d  and  a  number  of  others.  We  recently 
saw  the  herd  which  they  had  at  the  Missouri  Valley  fair  and  they  certainly  were 
a  grand,  good  lot  of  show  hogs.  The  entire  herd  will  be  sold  and  will  be  a 
great  place  to  get  choice  breeding. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Moderow's  Great  Offering  of 

Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARM  NEAR 

Beemer,  Neb.,  TUESDAY,  Oct.  14 

m  r-    |  .  .10  FALL  BOARS 

40   Head    28  SPRING  MALES 
7  SPRING  GILTS 
Sired  by  Such  Boars  as 
BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL,  CHIEF  SELECT  2D  and  B.  &  G.'s  WONDER 

Ki^Jhv  Set  °f  noted  breedinS  and  prize  winning  boars.  Prominent 
blood  lines  represented,  and  a  high  class  lot  of  individuals. 

For  catalogs  address— 

Wm.  Moderow,  Beemer,  Neb. 

Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Anctioneer  o.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 

MODEROW'S  BOAR  SALE 

On  Tuesday.  October  14,  Will  Moderow  of  Beemer,  Neb.,  will  hold  his  annual 
fall  sale,  and  in  this  offerin?  he  will  sell  one  of  the  grandest  bunches  of  male, 
he  has  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  class  of  stuff  which  he.  has  liotcd  in  this 
catalog  represent  breeding  that  has  been  tried  and  he  has  been  able  to  put  In  this 
sale  pigs  of  more  size  and  quality  combined  than  in  any  other  offering.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  spring  males  are  sired  by  the  good  boar  B  &  G 's  Wonder  a 
boar  that  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  very  strong  breeder.  Two  of  the  best  spring 
males  in  the  sale  are  by  him  and  out  of  a  dam  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model.  These  pigs 
have  plenty  of  sire,  well  sprung  ribs  and  cany  their  width  very  evenlv.  They  are 
wide  between  tho  eyes  and  as  smooth  as  you  could  expect.  The  spring  pigs  as  a 
rule  are  very  uniform  and  there  are  a  lot  of  good  herd  boar  prospects  among  them. 
He  is  putting  in  a  very  choice  boar  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  out  of  a  Red  Chief 
Wonder  dam.  This  boar  Mr.  Moderow  considers  one  of  the  best  that  will  be  sold 
this  fall.  There  are  some  other  corking  good  boars  that  are  good  enough  to  go  out 
and  do  service  in  the  best  of  herds.    Do  not  fail  to  get  his  catalog.— O   I  Purdy. 
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POLAND  CHINA!  

  DUROC  JERSEYS 

DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

)0  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
!US    AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.     Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move. 
•RANK  DVORAK                                                                                 HOWELLS,  jNEBRASKA 

Medoo  Jr.,  and  Golden  Rod  Hero 

DUROC  BOARS.     CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  OF  MEDOC  AND 

GOLDEN    MODTL    BREEDING.  ADDRESS— 
E.   R.   DANIELSON                                                                                OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

ome  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired,  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lauer's  Chiet 
'rice,  and  our,  of  big  dams.   Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable 
.  B.  ADAMS                                                                  LAUBEL,  NEB. 

Golden  Model  Aga 

SPRING  AND  FALL  BOARS  FOR 
are  big:  type  and  show  breeding. 
G.  E.  SAMCELSON 

in  and  Dusty  Crimson  Durocs 

SALE  FROM  IMMUNE  SOWS.     The  two  above  sires 
BOARS  FOR  SALE  ARE  GOOD.       ADDRESS — 

OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

rom  Sampson  and  Big  Commander  Polands 

WO    OF    THE    BEST    BIG    POLAND    BOARS    WITH    QUALITY.      BOAR    PIGS  Bl 

THESE    SIRES    FOR    SALE    REASONABLE.  ADDRESS — 
[ORRIS  FOWLER                                                                            ARCADIA,  NEBRASKA 

CRIMSON  WONDER  3d  and  C.  H.'S  SPECIAL 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.        ALSO    FALL     BOARS     BY     THE     ABOVE  SIRES. 

GROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS    WITH    QUALITY    AND  SIZE. 
P.   W.   WEBERG                                                                                                DENISON,  IOWA 

I  m         m                        m               m  M  *                   ■                  ■                  A      IMf  ■ 

Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

WENTY    BIG,    HEAVY-BONED    SPRING    BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 

FOR    SALE.      THEY    ARE    HERD    HEADERS.      ADDRESS — 
BALL  *  JACKSON                                                                               ROCA,  NEBRASKA 

BAYNE'S  BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

Herd  headed  by  THREE  BIG-TYPE  BOARS,  with  quality:    B.  &  R.'s  WONDER,  WON- 
DER   IMPROVED   AND    BAYNE'S    CRITIC.       SELECT    SPRING    BOARS    FOR  SALE. 
J.  O.  BAYNE                                                                                            AURORA,  NEBRASKA 

'oland  Boars 

SPRING    BOARS    BY    A    SON  OF 
THE   BIG  ORPHAN. 
'.  O.  COOPER 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

FIND     LOT     OF     YOUNG  RAMS 
FOR  SALE. 

MILFORD,  NEBBASKA 

The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.    I  HAVE  A 
CHOICE    LOT    OF    HERD    HEADING    BOARS    FOR    SALE    BY    THEM.  ADDRESS* — - 
DAVID    BOESIGER                                                                             CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 

Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

Simultaneous  treatment.    Early  piga  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
30LUMBUS.                  BOBEBT  A.  SCHUG,  COLEBIDGE,  NEBBASKA 

Merrick's  Big  Type  Durocs 

@ROWTHY   SPRING   BOARS   FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON    WONDER    AND    GOLDEN    MODEL    BREEDING.  ADDRESS'. 
F.  E.  MERRICK                                                                                      OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

.ORGE'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

EVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.     SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  BY  PAWNEE 
IASTIFF,    A    SON    OF    KING    MASTIFF;    OTHERS    BY    BIG    ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS. 
ETTRV  I.ORGE                                                                                  O'NEILL,  NEBBASKA 

Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND    CHOICE    LINE    OF    SPRING    BOARS    FOR  SALE. 

CRITIC   AND   WALLACE'S   WONDER  BREEDING. 
H.   D.    GEIKENS                                                                                          COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

irowthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

By  BIG  ELKHORN  BOY,  GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS  and  other* 
ATHEK  *  WOLF                                                                            O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 

SIRED    BY    CRITIC   B.,    CRIMSON    WONDER    10TH,    CLEATHAM'S    PRIDE    2D  AND 

CRIMSON   C.       EARLY    GROWTHY    PIGS   PRICED  REASONABLE. 
C.  E.   CLAUFF                                                                      CENTRAL   CITY,  NEBRASKA 

Crow's 


Great 
Offering  of 


Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts 


SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FABM  (MACLAT)  NEAB 

Wobb,  Iowa,  Thursday,  Oct.  23 

A  GBEAT  OFFEBING  OF  THE  BIG,  SMOOTH  KIND 
AS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  HEBD  BOABS  AND  CHOICE  SPBING 
AND  FALL  GILTS 

63  Head 


From  the  noted  big  type  herd  of  W.  J.  Crow's 
30  Spring  Males;  3  Fall  Boars. 
30  Spring  and  Fall  Gilts— All  Open 


Spring  males  and  gilts.  An  exceptionally  strong,  useful  bunch.  Among 
the  boars  are  a  number  of  great  herd  boar  prospects.  Sired  by 
Crow's  Kind,  Big  Surprise,  Straight  Edge,  Big  Porter  and  Brilliant. 

For  catalogs  address — 

W.  J.  Crow,  Webb,  Iowa 


Col.  Bichie,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy  Fieldman 


BIG,   SMOOTH  POLANDS 

We  visited  the  herd  of  W.  J.  Crow  of  Webb,  Iowa,  this  summer  and  were  certainly 
pleased  to  see  the  grand  lot  of  great,  big,  strong  breeding  matrons  which  Mr.  Crow  can 
show  you  when  you  go  to  his  place  to  inspect  this  noted,  herd.  He  has  a  right  to  have  a 
lot  of  good,  big  ones  in  his  hefd,  for  he  is  no  amateur  in  the  business,  having  raised 
Poland  Chinas  for  24  years.  Crow's  Polands  have  been  sold  to  a  great  many  different 
states  and  he  has'  a  large  number  of  letters  from  breeders  who  are  among  the  best  in  the 
corn  belt,  stating  that  his  stuff  has  given  the  very  best  of  satisfaction  and  are  the  biggest 
and  smoothest  Polands  they  hare  ever  purchased.  He  has  many  great  sires  in  his  herd 
and  his-  success  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  exercised  good  judgment  in 
his  selection  and  mating  of  breeding  stock.  In  his  fall  sale  of  October  23  Mr.  Crow  will 
sell  a  grand  bunch  of  spring  pigs,  about  thirty  spring  boars  and  the  same  number  of 
spring  gilts.  A  number  of  these  are  sired  by  his  noted  boar,  Crow's  Kind.  Others  are  by 
Big  Surpris-3,  Straight  Edge  and  Big  Porter.  One  of  the  best  breeding  matrons  in  his 
herd  is  Model  of  1910.  This  grand,  good  sow  has  a  spring  litter  farrowed  in  March,  sired 
by  Crow's  Kind.  There  are  four  boars  in  this  litter  that  will  be  sold  and  from  the  looks 
of  these  pigs  there  are  certainly  going  to  be  some  herd  boars  among  them.  In  speaking 
of  this  great  breeding  sow  he  says:  "I  look  for  her  to  be  superior  to  Princess  Lady." 
Princess  Lady  was  the  dam  of  some  of  the  best  pigs  he  has  ever  sold  and  has  always 
been  considered  by  Mr.  Crow  as  the  greatest  breeding  matron  in  his  herd.  In  selecting 
a  herd  boar  it  is  well  to  note  carefully  the  dam.  The  dam  of  this-  litter  is  a  grand,  good, 
big,  deep-bodied  sow.  Mr.  Crow  recommends  these  boars  as  herd  headers  and  he  says 
they  will  be  big,  smooth  fellows.  He  has  a  great  litter  by  Straight  Edge  out  of  a  dam 
Lady  Dude  by  Long  Dude.  The  pigs  are  very  lengthy,  with  strong,  heavy  bone  and  good 
straight  coats.  They  are  good-  stylish  fellows-  and  boars  of  this  description  will  sire  size 
and  quality.  Mr.  Crow  has  selected  a  grand  bunch  to  go  in  this  sale  and  to  breeders 
looking  for  the  best  it  will  be  a  great  opportunity  for  them  to  buy  from  a  herd  which  has 
such  a  reputation.  If  you  plan  on  attending  this  sale  write  me  and  I  will  write  you  in 
regard  to  connections.  If  you  cannot  attend  and  want  a  good  boar,  send  me  a  bid 
and  I  will  look  after  it  carefully. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


^.DurocJerseys 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FABM  NEAB 

Sterling,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Oct.  16 

^Poland  Chinas 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Stanton,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Oct.  18 

ja  y        ■  24  spring  boars  and  6  spring  gilts  sired  by  Ohio  Colonel, 
fljj  HQ 3(1  Prince  of  Colonels  2d  and  Cherry  Chief. 

-wt#  HtHH  3  fall  sows  ana  4  sows  witli  litters.     One  Polled  Dur- 
ham bull— 3  Polled  Durham  cows— 1  Shorthorn  Bull— 1  Shorthorn  heifer 

Some  extra  choice  spring  boars  that  are  nicely  bred  and  are  good 
individuals.    Fall  sows  are  sired  by  a  son  of  LINCOLN  TOP.  Sows 
will  have  litters  by  PRINCE  OF  COLONELS  2D  and  they  are  sired 
by  a  son  of  PLAINVIEW  CHIEF. 

For  catalogs  address — 

Theodore  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb. 

Col.  Allen,  Auctioner                                       0.  L  Purdy,  Fieldman 

10  Spring  Boars      10  Spring  Gilts 

4/  Poland  Chinas : 12  FaI1  ,{oars      5  Fa" 0i,ts 

T#   ■  wiaiiu  vmuaei  j  Xried  Boar          2  Tried  Sows 
4  SH0BTH0BN  BULLS                                9  July  Pigs 

Poland  Chinas  are  sired  by  GRITTER'S  SURPRISE,  BIG  OMAHA, 
STANTON  HADLEY'S  BEST,  METAL  TOP  and  SPOT  ON  BACK  the  tried 
boar  included.  3  bulls  by  SCOTTISH  SULTAN,  1  by  YOUNG  VICTOR. 

For  catalogs  address — 

Iver  S.  Johnson,  Stanton,  Neb. 

Col.  T.  0.  Binger  and  J.  B.  Stucker,  Aucts.            0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 

FOSS'  DCKOCS 

On  Thursday.  October  16,  Theodore  Foss  will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey 
hogs,  and  In  this  offering  he  Is  going  to  sell  a  corking  good  bunch  of  growthy 
spring  males,  some  spring  gilts,  a  few  fall  sows  and  a  number  of  sows  with  litters. 
Mr.  Foss  has  been  in  the  Duroc  Jersey  business  for  several  years  and  in  making 
his  purchases  for  his  foundation  stock  has  always  been  very  careful   to   get  the 
very  best.   He   is  a  breeder   who   never  stands  back  for  prices  when  he   sees  an 
animal  that  he  cares  to  put  In  his  herd.    In  this  offering  of  October  18  he  will  sell 
24  spring  boars,  and  these  pigs  are  sired  mostly  by  Ohio  Colonel,  Prince  of  Colonels 
2d  and  Cherry  Chief.    There  are  a  number  of  good  early  spring  males  that  he  has 
listed  for  this  sale  that  are  absolutely  good.    They  are  not  in  high  flesh,  but  in 
good,  strong  breeding  condition,   and  will  be  just  right  to  send  out  to  stockme» 
and  breeders  who  are  looking  for  rugged  boars.    The  sows  with  litters  are  some 
of  his  best  sows  that  he  has  picked  out  and  the  litters  will  be  by  Prince  of  Colonels 
2d.    These  sows  are  sired  by  a  son  of  Plainvlew  Chief.    Aside  from  the  Durocs 
which  he  is  putting  in  this  offering  he  will  sell  one  Polled   Durham  bull,  three 
Polled  Durham  cows  and  one  or  two  corking  good  bull  calves.    There  will  bo  one 
yearling  Shorthorn   bull   and  a  Shorthorn  heifer.    Aside   from  this  he  will  sell  a 
few  grade  cows  and  heifers.    It  will  be  a  good  offering  and  breeders  and  stockmea 
looking  for  the  best  should  arrange  to  attend  this  sale. — O.  I.  Purdy. 

BIG,   PROFITABLE  POLANDS 

A  breeder  who   Is  raising  the   big,   profitable   Polands   is   Iver   S.    Johnson  of 
Stanton,  Neb.     We  recently  visited  this  herd  and  were  surprised  to  find  so  many 
big  regular-producing  matrons.    In   this  offering  of  October   18   Mr.   Johnson  will 
sell  a  high  class  lot  of  spring  msles  and  girls  and  a  growthy  string  of  fall  boars 
and  a  lot  of  good,  useful  fall  and  tried  sows.    At  the  present  time  Mr.  Johnson 
is  using  the  good  boar  Spot  on  Back,  and    a  part  of  the  offering  will  be  sired  by 
him.    He  has  a  good  many  in  the  herd  by  this  boar  so  will  include  him  in  the 
sale,  but  for  no  fault.    Other  sires  represented  in  this  offering  are  Gritter's  Sur- 
price,   Big  Omaha  by  Big  Victor,   Stanton  Hadley's  Best  by   Stanton  Hadley  and 
Metal  Top  by  I  Am  Big  Too.    In  purchasing  his  stock  Mr.   Johnson  has  always 
got  in  on  the  tops  and  the  high  class  lot  of  good  sows  In  his  herd  show  that  he 
has   exercised   the   best   of  judgment    in   selecting   them.    The   sows   are   by  such 
sires  as   King  Wonder   192563,    Big  Chief  172773.   King  Giant   170421,   Big  Victor, 
Sampson   53261,   High   Price   60990,   Big   Tom,   Mischief  Maker's   Best   and  Stanton 
Hadley    165769.    He   has   the    individual    merit   as   well   as   the   breeding  and  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  feeder.    Sale  day  you  will  find  these  Polands  In  excellent  condition. 
They  are   going  to   be  sold  and  will   go  at   your  prices,   so  be   there   if  you  are 
looking  for  bargains. — O.  I.  Purdy. 
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ET  the  Stove 

Yon  Want  the  Most 

Kalamazoo  Prices  and  Time 
Payments  Make  It  Easy 

We'll  show  you  a  saving  right  at  the  begin- 
ning of  $5  to  $40  on  first  cost  of  your  stove. 
That  is  the  money  that  goes  to  the  storekeeper 
and  to  the  traveling  man  if  you  buy  at  the 
store.  It  means  that  no  matter  what  stove  you 
buy,  you  may  have  it  shipped  to  your  home, 
freight  paid  on 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 
360  Days' Approval  Test 

And  more  than  that,  it  means  that  your 
trial  of  the  stove  is  backed  up  by  a  big 
company  and  by  a  $100,000  Bank  Bond. 
Put  up  to  insure  you  an  absolutely  fair 
deal.     Nn  jns^^^^j^; 
dealer    can  KijlH  Bffiiii^BBll  New 
offer   y^mMm^^mm  Modern 
backing  like 
that,  now,  , 

Queen 
Range 


can  he? 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Remember  that  we  give  you  terms  that  will 
enable  you  to  use  the  stove  while  you  are  pay- 
ing for  it.    We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy. 

We  are  Equipped  to  Ship  Your 
Stove  the  Day  Order  is  Received 

In  every  way  we  can  serve  you  better, 
save  you  more  money  than  any  other  stove 
Company  in  tha  world.  We  are  equipped  to 
do  it.  We  have  been  doing  it  for  years. 
We  want  to  save  money  for  you  and  give 
you  better  stove  service. 


Save  $25  to  $75 
On  Your  Furnace 

We  sell  you  the  Kalamazoo  Furnace  at  the 
same  liberal  Kalamazoo  terms.  Long  free  trial, 
year's  approval  test,  caretul  instructions  making 
it  easy  to  install.  Blue  print  plans  free;  you  can 
save  big  money  doing  your  own  installing  and 
It's  easy  with  our  plans. 

Kalamazoo  Furnaces  are  backed  by  our  $100,- 
000  bank  bond.  They  are  made  for  homes, 
school  houses,  churches,  and  other  public 
buildings. 

Ask  for  the  Free 
Furnace  Book 

if  you  are  thinking  of 
installing  any  kind  of 
a  heating  system.  It 
will  enable  you  to  get 
at  the  bottom  on  fur- 
nace cost  and  give  you 
a  world  of  furnace  in- 
formation. 


EvcryYear 
Sees  Kalamazoo  Improvements 

In  Ranges,  Oaks,  Base  Burners,  Gas  Stoves,  Furnaces,  we 
are  in  the  lead.  The  Kalamazoo  Oven  Thermometer  makes 
baking  easy.  The  new  Kalamazoo  Glass  Oven  Door  is  win 
ning  praise  from  housekeepers  everywhere.  In  your  Kalama 
zoo  you  get  the  best  of  everything— the  best  that  the  most 
skilled  stove  men  in  the  world  can  make  for  you. 
Stoves  for  everyone.  Big  stoves  and  little  stoves,  for  hard 
_„  and  soft  coal,  coke  and  wood. 
All  of  the  best,  all  sold  on  the 
generous  Kalamazoo  Direct-to- 
You  plan. 


The  Book  of 
400  Stoves 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  free  antl  postage  paid  your  Big  Catalog 
No.  191  ,  with  full  particulars  of  the  30  days'  trial,  360 
days'  approval  test.  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


tells  you  the  whole  story.  It  fills 
you  full  of  stove  information,  gives  you  all  of  the  inside 
stove  secrets,  so  that  no  matter  where  you  buy  you  can 
buy  better.  We  want  you  to  have  this  book.  It  shows  you 
more  stoves  than  you  could  see  by  visiting  twenty  stores. 
And  a  postal  card  will  bring  it  free. 

Write  now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  Just  a  card  ad- 
dressed Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
and  say  you  want  catalog  No. 191 . 

Tell  us  if  you  want  the  Special  Furnace  or  Gas  Stove 
Book.  They  are  also  free.  Get  the 
story.   Write  at  once. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ra 


Nam 


We  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges. 
Furnaces  and  Gas  Stoves.  We  have  tnree 
catalogs.  Please  askf  or  the  one  you  want 


What 

Means  to  You 

YEARS  AGO  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company  began  manu- 
facturing stoves  in  a  small  factory  in  Kalamazoo.  The 
factory  was  small,  the  capital  limited. 
The  company  had  two  things  to  distinguish  it  from  hundreds 
of  other  small  factories  that  have  ventured  into  the  stove 
business  and  gone  on  the  rocks. 

The  heads  of  the  company  were  counted  the  best  stove 
builders  in  America.  Not  the  best  stove  sellers,  but  the  best 
stove  makers. 

And  the  Kalamazoo  men  had  something  else.  They  had  a 
faith  in  the  people  that  was  the  "joke"  of  the  stove  industry. 
They  proposed  to  sell  every  stove  they  made  on  30  days'  Free 
Trial  and  a  year's  Approval  Test.    They  said  to  the  people  — 

"Here,  you  take  the  stove  we  have  made,  set  it  up  in  your 
house,  use  it.  If  it  isn't  the  greatest  stove  bargain  you  ever 
saw,  send  it  back  and  we'll  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and 
return  all  your  money." 

Other  stove  makers  grinned.  They  gave  Kalamazoo  six 
months  to  live.  They  didn't  think  any  company  selling  on  that 
liberal  basis  would  last  long  enough  to  be  real  competition. 

But  the  "  Direct-to-You"  Stove  Factory  began  to  grow  — 
and  kept  on  growing.  It  kept  on  making  fine  stoves,  ranges, 
gas  stoves,  oak  heaters,  and  finally  furnaces,  and  sending  them 
out  for  the  approval  of  the  people. 

TODAY  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company  is  the  wonder  of  the 
whole  stove  industry.   The  company's  faith  in  the  people 
has  proven  a  magnet  drawing  stove  buyers  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

And  today,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Com- 
pany is  a  company  of  stove  makers,  not  salesmen. 

Today  the  stove  world  is  again  looking  toward  Kalamazoo. 
People  are  looking  to  Kalamazoo  for  ideas  in  beautiful  stove 
design,  for  suggestions  in  new  ways  of  fuel  saving,  for  stove 
men  to  man  other  stove  factories. 

From  being  an  experiment,  the  Kalamazoo  Company  has 
sprung  to  leadership  in  the  whole  stove  world.  From  having 
just  faith  in  the  people  and  a  remarkably  generous  open-handed 
sales  plan  to  recommend  it,  the  company  has  come  into  a 
broader  leadership.  Today,  Kalamazoo  quality  of  material, 
Kalamazoo  design  and  Kalamazoo  finish  is  standard  through- 
out the  stove  world. 

And  today,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Com- 
pany puts  its  faith  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kalamazoo 
Stove  users  and  in  the  millions  of  Americans  that  will  be 
Kalamazoo  users  in  the  future. 

The  company  comes  to  you,  the  buyers,  without  slick 
sa1esmen,  with  a  giant  stove  factory,  with  a  splendid  trained 
foice  of  stove  makers  and,  as  at  the  beginning,  says  to  you  — 
"Forget  the  salesman's  talk,  forget  this  talk.  Get  a  Kala- 
mazoo Stove  Catalog  and  select  the  stove  or  range  you  need 
and  like  from  among  the  400  shown;  then  have  it  sent  into 
your  own  home,  on  free  trial,  freight  prepaid,  and  decide  for 
yourself." 

KALAMAZOO  Stoves  are  really  sold  in  the  factory,  when 
the  workman  puts  in  extra  time  to  make  the  stove  right 
so  it  will  stand  the  free  trial  test.  They  are  sold  in  the 
designing  room,  where  our  trained  artists  work  and  study  to 
get  strength  and  beauty  into  design.  They  are  sold  in  the 
foundry,  where  the  brawny  workmen  use  a  higher  grade  mix- 
ture in  the  castings  than  does  the  company  which  has  smooth 
salesmen  to  cover  up  the  workingman's  carelessness. 

And  most  of  all  Kalamazoo  Stoves  are  sold  in  the  American 
home,  where  the  woman  and  the  neighbor  woman,  the  father 
and  the  children  can  pass  judgment  on  the  stove  in  use,  know- 
ing that  it  it  isn't  up  to  the  Kalamazoo  advertisements  and 
Kalamazoo  High  Standards,  they  are  free  to  send  it  back  to 
Kalamazoo,  freight  collect,  and  keep  every  penny  of  their  money. 

The  Kalamazoo  Stove  men  publish  a  wonderful  book  of  stoves.  In  it 
is  every  kind  of  stove  you  may  want,  and  at  surpiising  prices.  It  is  the 
same  kind  of  a  book  (with  new  design  and  new  stove  information)  that 
started  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  people  on  the  right  stove  way. 

We  want  you,  who  read  this  paper,  to  have  that  book.  We  want  to 
tell  you  this  bie  honest  stove  story.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.  191. 


Street  No.  or  Rural  Route. 


I      I  Pot  a  cross  in  ihU  square  and   r\  o. 

I  I  we'll  stud  Furnace  Catalog,  too.   «aS  otOVeS  I 


'A  K&leOft&ZOe  Ga!s 

Direct  to  You! 


M  Stoves 

•  Too 


The  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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We  Have  Told 
15,000  Girls  and  Women 
How  to  Make  Money 
This  Year 

Not  by  canvassing  or  being  agents: 
not  by  getting  subscriptions  for 
The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  but  in 
scores  of  ways  unknown  to  the 
average  person  and  by  staying 
right  at  home. 

Two  women  do  nothing  else  on 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal's  edi- 
torial force  but  just  put  them- 
selves into  the  positions  of  other 
women  who  want  to  make  money 
and  don't  know  how,  and  then 
tell  them  what  they  can  do  and 
how  they  can  do  it. 

It  is  a  regular  personal  service  that 
we  have  back  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  at  the  free  disposal  of 
any  reader  or  subscriber.  It  is 
called"  WhatCan  I  Do?"Bureaus, 
and  15,000  girls  and  women  wrote 
to  it  this  year  and  were  answered: 
not  in  print  or  in  the  magazine, 
but  in  direct,  personal,  confiden- 
tial and  helpful  letters  by  mail. 

For  years  we  have  been  finding  out  how- 
clever  girls  and  women  have  made  money 
in  unusual  ways,  and  this  information, 
bought  and  paid  for,  we  pass  on  to  others 
without  charge.  A  booklet,  ''The  Story 
of  600,000  Invisible  Hands,' »  tells  some-" 
thing  about  this  service.  A  postal-card 
request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies' Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


STORING  MOISTURE  O  SOIL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  of  the 
first  principles  in  the  enjoyment  of 
life  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  our  environment,  and 
then  to  act  in  harmony  therewith. 
Applied  to  the  farmer  in  the  semi- 
arid  country,  this  means  that  he 
should  farm  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
required  by  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  prevail  where  he  is  located.  If 
it  is  found  that  an  Iowa  or  an  Illinois 
method  does  not  bring  the  desired 
results,  it  is  no  certain  proof  that 
good  results  cannot  be  obtained. 
Often  by  a  change  of  method  things 
can  be  achieved  that  were  formerly 
considered  wholly  impossible. 

I  am  very  certain  that  this  is  true 
of  the  uplands  of  the  whole  semi-arid 
region.  The  reason  I  am  so  certain 
of  my  position  is  that  I  have  proved 
it  to  my  entire  satisfaction  I  have 
a  record  which  shows  that  summer 
tillage,  aiming  at  the  most  effective 
conservation  of  moisture,  will  give 
results  that  makes  upland  farming  in 
the  semi-arid  regions  quite  as  suc- 
cessful as  farming  in  other  non- 
irrigated  regions.  For  eight  years 
from  an  area  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
acres  of  winter  wheat  my  average 
yield  has  been  twenty-eight  and  five- 
eighths  bushels  to  the  acre  To  give 
this  statement  the  importance  it  de- 
serves I  will  give  the  yield  and  the 
amount  of  rainfall  each  year: 

Bu.  wheat  Precipita- 
Year  to  acre  tion 

1905   29  22.18 

1906   30  21.80 

1907   30  16.57 

1908   36  y2  25.23 

1909   25  18.95 

1910   28  2/3  12.88 

1911   14V2  16.05 

1912   35y2  20.44 

Some  of  those  who  have  conducted 

their  farming  along  scientific  methods 
for  several  years,  under  slightly 
more  favorable  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  precipitation,  have  had  larger 
yields  than  mine.  My  own  highest 
yield  has  been  thirty-six  and  one-half 
bushels  of  winter  wheat  to  the  acre, 
while  in  several  instances  as  high  as 
forty,  and  in  one  instance,  forty-six 
bushels  have  been  secured. 

Break  lour  Shell 

If  anyone  has  a  notion,  that  he 
would  like  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefits  of  scientific  farming  he  can- 
not do  it  by  thinking  and  dreaming 
about  it.  You  can  neither  wish,  pray 
nor  lift  yourself  by  your  boot-straps 
into  new  and  better  methods.  It  must 
be  done  by  deliberate  and  actual  self- 
operated  brain  and  hand  action.  In 
the  adoption  of  the  new  and  better 
way  there  is  a  prejudice  and  a  stub- 
bornness as  intolerant  and  as  im- 
movable as  that  which  put  science  to 
the  stake  in  the  dark  ages.  If  you 
would  be  a  scientific  farmer  and  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  better  way,  you 
must  break  with  the  old  habits  and 
customs  and  look  at  things  as  they 
are,  adapt  yourself  to  conditions  and 
work  in  harmony  with  them. 

Slowly  the  new  method  is  gaining 
ground,  and  just  to  the  extent  that 
farmers  are  using  it  are  they  pros- 
perous. Each  year  a  few  more  are 
falling  into  line,  and  a  more  rational 
system  of  living,  learning  and  labor- 
ing is  becoming  the  habit  and  custom 
of  the  people.  I  am  saying  this  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  been  surprised 
at  good  and  intelligent  men  so  set  in 
their  ways  that  it  would  take  a  blast 
of  dynamite  to  move  them  from  their 
moorings  and  set  them,  to  looking  for 
new  and  better  ways. 

It  is  not  only  for  one  year  that  the 
effect  of  summer  tillage  is  effective, 
but  for  at  least  the  two  succeeding 
years,  and  perhaps  for  a  longer  time. 
For  instance,  under  normal  condi- 
tions the  moisture  in  a  summer-tilled 


field  is  usually  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  depth.  If  in  the  season  follow- 
ing, when  the  wheat  is  making  its 
growth,  the  precipitation  is  normal, 
the  conserved  moisture  from  the  pre- 
vious year's  summer  tillage  mostly 
remains  in  the  ground.  Plant  this 
same  field  to  corn  the  next  year  and 
a  large  amount  of  the  conserved 
moisture  will  be  available  for  the  use 
of  the  corn.  Moreover,  by  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  corn  a  large  amount 
of  moisture  of  the  current  year  can  be 
conserved  for  the  spring  grains  to  be 
sown  on  the  land  the  following  year. 
A  Demonstration 

The  statement  that  in  a  properly 
summer-tilled  field  moisture  can  be 
retained  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
eight  feet  may  seem  to  some  to  be  an 
impossible  proposition;  but  this  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again 
by  actual  tests. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  greatly  amused 
at  a  certain  important  person  sent  all 
the  way  from  Hungary  in  Europe  to 
investigate  American  methods  of 
farming,  and  who  was  directed  to  me 
as  one  who  might  furnish  him  some 
information.  Long  and  seriously  did 
we  dwell  on  methods,  principles  and 
conditions.  It  was  a  pleasant  visit, 
and  not  without  profit.  But  when  1 
insisted  that  with  sixteen  inches  of 
precipitation  I  had  raised  over  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  that 
I  could  show  him  moisture  in  my 
summer-tilled  field  to  a  depth  of  over 
four  feet,  he  turned  away  in  a  manner 
which  showed  plainly  that  he  re- 
garded me  as  an  imposjer. 

Whereupon  I  took  the  good  gentle- 
man with  me,  and  armed  with  spade 
and  post-hole  auger,  we  proceeded  to 
the  fields.  The  first  excavation  was 
made  in  a  field  from  which  I  had  just 
harvested  a  crop  of  spring  wheat  that 
vielded  about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Having  had  quite  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain  a  few  days  before,  there  was 
visible  moisture  to  a  depth  of  about 
eight  inches  and  a  slight  trace  to 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches.  Be- 
low that  the  soil  was  ash-dry.  Next 
we  went  across  the  road  to  the  raw 
prairie;  there  the  light  trace  of  mois- 
ture reached  less  than  six  inches  down. 

Then  we  went  to  the  summer-tilled 
field  whieh  was  about  ready  to  be 
seeded  to  winter  wheat.  First  we  dug 
down  a  foot  with  the  spade  and  at 
that  depth  found  packing  moisture, 
We  went  down  another  foot  with  the 
spade,  and  the*  moisture  was  about 
the  same.  Then  we  took  the  post-hole 
auger  and  went  the  full  length — four 
and  one-half  feet — and  there  was  stil! 
moisture  enough  to  make  mud  balls 
It  quite  took  the  important  gentle- 
man's breath,  but  he  went  his  way 
rejoicing. 

Profitable  Experiment 

And  allow  me  to  relate  a  story  he 
told  of  the  agriculture  in  his  own 
country,  a  story  that  illustrates  my 
point  about  fitting  into  environment 
For  more  than  300  years  uplands  in 
Hungary,  similar  to  our  own,  yielded 
about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre  of  rye 
and  Australian  corn,  a  few  potatoes 
and  other  root  crops,  but  not  produc- 
ing abundantly  of  anything  A  few 
years  ago  an  Hungarian  emigrant 
returned  from  South  America  and 
brought  with  him,  among  other  vari- 
eties of  plants,  a  certain  variety  of, 
grape  vine.  The  grape  vine  when 
planted  on  Hungarian  soil  grew  and 
flourished,  and  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion in  the  neighborhood.  Cuttings 
Were  made  from  it  and  planted  widely 
They  all  grew  and  yielded  a  delicious 
fruit.  Today  those  semi-desert  up- 
lands are  covered  with  vineyards  thai 
yield  the  richest  harvest  in  money 
value  in  all  Europe. 

That  is  what  experiment  will  do 
And  that  is  science. 

PHILLIP  HELD. 

Logan  County,  Colorado 


"An  open  shed  ain't  much   In   a  blizzard,"     What   happened  to   one   on   the  farm 

of  Mr,    Louis  Macey,   near  North   Platte,   in   ihe  storm   of   March  14, 
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The  Farm  Paper  For  Farmers 


By  LOUIS  MACEY,  Lincoln  County 


Of  all  the  agencies  for  the  dis- 
?mination  of  agricultural  education, 
lere  is  none  greater  or  more  effective 
lan  the  real  farm  paper.  The  mil- 
ons  given  by  big  business,  and  the 
jsy  condescension  with  which  they 
re  handed  down  to  educate  the 
inner,  do  some  good.  They  open  the 
yes  of  farmers  to  the  shameful 
lanner  in  which  they  are  being 
obbed.  Our  agricultural  colleges 
nd  experiment  stations  are  doing  a 
reat  work;  but  comparatively  few 
irmers  come  in  touch  with  them. 
The  agricultural  extension  depart- 
lent  of  the  university  reaches  a 
reater  number,  and  generally  the 
ell  prepared  institute  talks  are 
ell  worth  listening  to;  everyone 
nows,  however,  that  being  crammed 
ith  knowledge  for  three  or  four 
ours  once  a  year  is  a  poor  way  to 
jarn.  Finally  the  real,  live  farmer 
i  also  a  link  in  the  chain  by  which 
gricultural  knowledge  is  spread,  and 
mighty  important  one,  too,  if  he 
i  of  our  size  and  in  our  line.  But 
lere  are  not  enough  of  this  kind  to 
?aven  the  whole  lump,  and  the  radius 
f  their  influence  is  limited. 

Farm  Paper  Best  Teacher 
So  we  must  depend  largely  upon 
ie  good  farm  paper  for  our  agricul- 
jral  knowledge — the  one  for  which 
re  pay  our  dollar;  the  one  in  which 
re  feel  a  proprietary  interest;  the 
ne  we  call  "our"  paper.  This  good 
irm  paper  is  wide  open  for  the  ideas 
ffjf  every  practical  farmer,  and  yet  it 
as  a  personality  that  we  can  feel 
nd  in  which  we  can  have  confidence, 
t  is  the  silent,  patient,  keep-pegging- 
way  teacher  whose  lessons  soak  in. 
I  should  have  said  it  is  a  school  of 
eachers,  and  one  of  the  fine  things 
:  bout  them  is  their  silence  and  the 
<ay  they  stay  put.  If  we  are  busy 
/hen  they  come,  they  can  be  put  in 
handy  place  on  the  table  or  desk,, 
/here  they  trouble  no  one,  and  we 
an  go  about  our  work.  After  supper 
i'e  can  pick  out  the  one  in  which  we 
re  most  interested  and  hear  his 
say"  without  bothering  any  of  the 
■ther  members  of  the  family. 
We  can  take  the  message  slow  or 
apidly,  according  to  our  ability  to 
ligest  it;  and  we  can  go  over  it  more 
han  once  until  it  is  all  clear.  At  any 
ime  of  the  day,  whether  the  temper- 
ature is  95  above  or  25  below,  we 
an  call  school  under  the  shade  trees 
!>r  by  the  cozy  fire.  By  the  time  we 
lave  sorted  over  and  digested  the 
nessages  of  one  set  of  teachers  an- 
ither  comes.  If  the  subject  is  treated 
n  a  way  that  is  hard  to  understand, 
>r  if  we  are  rather  dumb,  the  silent 
eacher  doesn't  scold,  and  further 
luestions  are  always  in  order.  More- 
>ver,  if  we  disagree  with  any  of  the 
:eachers  we  can  make  it  known,  and 
)ur  ideas  not  only  get  a  hearing,  but 
ire  welcomed  if  they  are  reasonable. 
Even  if  our  ideas  "are  so  foolish  that 
:he  class  and  teachers  have  to  laugh, 
we  very  seldom  hear  it,  and  so  it 
rloesn't  matter  much. 

Shoddy  Papers 
So  much  for  the  good  farm  paper, 
but  don't  we  have  to  paw  over  a  mess 
of  junk  to  find  a  few  real  farm  papers? 
There  are  papers  and  papers.  Even 
Parmer  Mossback  gets  more  than  he 
can  read.  "Yes,"  says  he,  "I  take 
three  farm  papers.  I  git  a  paper 
printed  by  an  implement  company, 
and  there's  lots  of  good  readin'  in  it. 
It  tells  how  a  plow  ought  to  be  made, 
and  some  of  them  scientific  fellers 
write  in  about — well,  different  things, 
though  I  don't  understand  much  of 
it.  Then  Sallie,  my  girl,  sent  50  cents 
for  the  Farmers'  Own  True  Hearth- 
stone Friend  'n  she  got  a  silver 
thimble,  an  embroidery  pattern  and 
six  crayon  lessons  with  it.  Then 
Jones  &  Co.,  who  we  trade  with,  sent 
me  the  Farmers'  Weekly  Buncombe, 
so  I  git  more'n  I  can  read,  and  Sallie 
fools  away  too  much  time  now  on  her 
embroidery  and  crayon  work." 

Yes,  and  Farmer  Mossback  might 
have  added  that  Sallie  more  than 
wastes  her  time  by  reading  the  silly, 
love-sick    stories,    and    that  little 


Willie  isn't  getting  anything  to  help 
him  out  of  the  continued  story,  "The 
Bad  Man  of  Death  Gulch."  You  are 
buncoed,  Farmer  Mossback.  You 
haven't  any  farm  paper  at  all — just 
trash  with  poison  in  it. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  so- 
called  farm  papers  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  nothing  but  the  cheap  adver- 
tisements they  carry,  which  are 
seldom  noticed  except  by  cheap 
people.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
the  dollar-a-year  farm  paper  that 
does  not  give  premiums  must  have 
advertising  patronage  in  order  to  keep 
going.  Not  only  that,  but  the  readers 
want  some  advertising,  too.  They 
want  to  know  the  latest  in  farm 
machinery,  and  where  they  can  secure 
good  livestock,  as  well  as  to  get  the 
latest  in  agricultural  knowledge  and 
experience.  . 

Clean  Advertising 

But  I  do  not  need  to  cite  any  in- 
stances, or  try  to  prove  the  assertion, 
when  I  say  that  display  advertising 
has  gone  to  seed.  It  reminds  me  of 
what  I  have  seen  a  few  times  in 
Sunday  schools  where  several  classes 
were  being  taught  in  the  same  room 
and  the  superintendent  was  wide 
awake.  The  teacher  of  one  class 
would  observe  some  of  her  boys 
listening  to  some  other  teacher,  and 
to  hold  their  attention  she  would 
raise  her  voice  a  little.  Then  the 
other  teachers  would  raise  their 
voices  a  little  higher,  also;  and  the 
louder  they  all  became  the  less  atten- 
tion the  classes  paid  to  them. 

It  was  a  great  forward  step  when 
the  best  farm  papers  refused  objec- 
tionable advertisements,  and  began 
accepting  only  those  they  could  guar- 
antee to  be  reliable;  and  I  believe 
that  farmers  should  and  are  showing 
their  appreciation  by  supporting  such 
papers  For  example,  consider  the 
howl  that  the  Taft  advertisements 
raised  when  The  Nebraska  Farmer  a 
year  ago  made  an  exception  and  let 
them  in  without  guaranteeing  them 
to  be  reliable.  It  seems  to  me  that 
readers  and  breeders  should  go  a 
little  further  and  object  to  the  adver- 
tisements of  that  fellow  who  has 
horses  as  "wide  as  a  wagon,"  but  who 
kicked  on  having  them  inspected  for 
soundness  by  the  state.  I  notice  his 
ads  don't  get  into  The  Nebraska 
Parmer,  though. 

When  I  see  a  two-page  advertise- 
ment— well,  if  I  see  it  in  some  neigh- 
bor's paper  I  inquire  if  it  is  a  mail 
order  catalog,  or  if  that  is  the  kind 
of  a  paper  he  takes.  Of  course,  he 
always  looks  ashamed.  When  such 
an  ad  comes  out  in  my  paper  I  hide 
that  issue.  Business  men  have  de- 
clared that  waste  on  the  farms  should 
cease,  and  then  they  go  on  pouring 
out  millions  and  slaughtering  the 
forests  to  make  paper  to  smudge  with 
ink  in  the  wild  scramble  to  be  heard 
above  the  others.  Sometimes  a  half 
or  a  quarter  page  advertisement  may 
be  necessary  to    f^how    how  a  thing 


works,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
ought  to  be  the  limit.  Advertisers 
should  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  a 
small  advertisement,  if  assured  that 
it  will  not  be  overshadowed  by  a 
larger  one.  Whenever  a  paper  begins 
to  contain  less  than  50  per  cent 
reading  matter  it  begins  to  look  cheap 
to  all  but  cheap  people. 

Kinds  of  Editors 

The  next  point  about  farm  papers 
is  the  kind  of  reading  matter.  That 
depends  largely  upon  the  editor.  If 
he  is  an  autocrat  who  thinks  he  knows 
it  all,  he  will  continually  harp  along 
one  line  in  a  domineering  way.  Such 
an  editor  is  always  intolerant  of  the 
views  of  others.  If  he  is  really  broad 
and  just,  he  will  hammer  his  lessons 
home  to  a  finish,  and  some  people 
who  like  to  be  bossed,  and  stand  in 
awe  of  superiority,  think  such  an 
editor  and  his  paper  are  just  right. 
But  to  me  it  seems  that  it  is  not 
best  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  depend- 
ence, and  to  allow  someone  else  to 
do  our  thinking  for  us. 

I  once  heard  a  subscriber  to  an 
autocratic  paper  give  his  reasons  for 
differing  with  the  editorial  policy. 
After  listening  to  him  for  a  while  I 
said,  "Well,  that  sounds  pretty  good, 
but  why  don't  you  write  out  your 
side  and  send  it  in?"  "Oh  if  I  did," 
replied    the    dispieased  subscriber, 

"Old    would    hand   me  a  solar 

plexus  blow  and  make  me  out  a  ridic- 
ulous fool."  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  autocratic  paper  is  not  likely  to 
get  the  other  side,  even  if  willing  to 
admit  that  there  is  any  other  side  to 
any  question  than  that  taken  by  the 
editor. 

Next  to  the  autocrat  in  the  editorial 
chair  is  the  editor  who  feels  himself 
the  representative  of  a  superior  class, 
and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  reach  down 
and  lift  the  benighted  farmers  up  to 
the  level  of  his  feet,  where  they  will 
ever  afterward  be  supposed  to  sit  and 
imbibe  wisdom.  Such  an  editor  will 
fill  his  paper  with  all  sorts  of  "erudite 
and  obscure"  science  from  the  pens 
of  eminent  specialists  with  high- 
sounding  titles,  and  he  will  call  every 
farmer  that  doesn't  applaud  a  fool. 

And  then  there  is  the  editor  who 
prides  himself  on  being  up  to  date, 
and  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  the 
newest  fads.  He  "blows"  new  dis- 
coveries until  they  play  out,  but  there 
are  always  plenty  of  fresh  ones. 
The  Timid  Editor 

Another  kind  of  editor  is  the 
manikin  that  represents  the  publisher 
who  is  out  for  cash.  Such  an  one 
has  few  ideas  of  his  own,  or  if  he 
has,  he  is  afraid  to  express  them  for 
fear  of  offending  some  touchy  sub- 
scriber. He  fills  up  the  small  space 
allotted  to  him  with  whatever  hap- 
pens to  come  in  that  is  cheap  enough. 
Old,  abandoned  theories,  if  they  sound 
alluring  enough,  will  do.  Then  he 
uses  lots  of  hash,  because  it's  cheap 
and  some  people  like  it.  A  great 
amount  of  this  stuff  is  canned,  stereo- 


typed and  stacked  up,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  it  will  be  new  enough  to  use 
again.  Between  the  abandoned  theo- 
ries and  the  hash  is  some  generalized 
gush  that  neither  injures  nor  helps 
anyone.  Generalized  gush,  with  some 
poetic  effusions,  "take"  with  some 
people,  and  are  even  cheaper  than 
hash.  It  doesn't  take  the  real  farmer 
long  to  sicken  of  such  a  diet  and  to 
begin  hankering  after  something 
solid. 

One  thoughtful  writer  has  observed 
that  a  few  practical  farm  papers, 
read  and  digested,  are  better  than 
a  great  many  that  contain  so  much 
which  doesn't  concern  us.  What  in- 
terest do  we  Nebraska  farmers  have 
in  cotton  culture?  A  farm  paper  that 
tries  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  farmer? 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  covers  too 
wide  a  field  for  me.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  the  growing  of  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  pecans,  clams,  raisins,  John- 
son grass  or  milch  goats,  and  I  don't 
like  so  much  chaff  with  so  little  wheat. 
An  Open  Forum 

I  like  a  farm  paper  that  is  awake 
to  everything  new  or  old  that  may 
help  us,  but  one  that  is  conservative 
enough  to  sift  it  first.  I  like  a  farm 
paper  that  gives  consideration  to  the 
thoughts  and  experiences  of  plain, 
practical  farmers  as  well  as  to  dis- 
tinguished authorities  who  are  as 
apt  to  get  fool  notions  as  anyone  else. 
No  question  should  be  unrepresented 
by  a  champion  on  one  side  because  of 
fear  of  a  solar  plexus  blow  from  the 
editor.  The  editorial  policy  should 
give  the  paper  an  individuality,  of 
course,  and  no  one  should  complain 
of  an  editorial  note  appended  to  an 
article  courteously  differing  from  the 
writer  and  giving  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Next  to  thoughts  and  theories  is 
observation.  I  like  to  see  the  common 
farmers,  and  others  as  well,  have  a 
chance  to  tell  what' they  have  seen 
in  the  fields  among  the  growing  crops, 
with  or  without  deductions.  After 
reading  them  we  can  draw  our  own 
conclusions. 

After  observation  comes  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  about  at  the  top  of  the 
scale.  Th'e  experience  of  everyday 
farmers  under  evcyday  conditions  is 
important.  The  practical  farmer  is 
often  the  first  to  see  certain  needs, 
and  the  first  to  make  some  experiment 
that  the  experiment  stations  have  not 
yet  taken  up.  Of  course,  in  the 
farmer's  experiments  there  are  gen- 
erally sources  of  error,  but  if  his 
brother  farmers  cannot  discover  the 
error  and  tell  of  it.  the  experiment 
stations  can  take  it  up.  The  experi- 
ment stations  are  able  to  eliminate 
sources  of  error  of  which  a  farmer 
wouldn't  think,  and  which  he  could 
not  get  around  if  he  did;  that  is  why 
the  results  of  experiment  station 
work  are  so  valuable. 

Buy  Paper,  Not  Premium 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
farmers  want  a  few  real  farm  papers 
that  they  can  "tie  to,"  and  that  the 
kind  I  have  outlined  is  what  they 
would  call  the  real  article.  The  great 
trouble  has  been  that  the  farmer  has 
often  had  a  farm  paper  thrust  upon 
him  by  the  premium  man  on  the 
corner  instead  of  subscribing  for  one 
himself.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  proposi- 
tion to  say  that  the  farm  paper  that 
is  thrown  in  with  a  fountain  pen  is 
not  worth  having;  the  pity  is  that 
so  many  farmers  who  have  such 
papers  thrust  upon  them  are  loath 
to  try  a  real  farm  paper 

It  doesn't  pay,  brother  farmer.  If 
vou  don't  like  the  same  paper  that 
I  do,  then  take  the  kind  you  like; 
but  don't  allow  the  premium  man  to 
inflict  fifty  doses  of  trash  upon  you 
for  the  sake  of  saving  yourself  from 
being  talked  to  death,  and  much  less 
for  a  15-cent  premium. 


The  Northwestern  railroad  expects 
*o  haul  1,200  carloads  of  potatoes  out 
of  four  towns  on  its  line  in  northwest 
Nebraska.  Potato  shipments  help 
to  replace  some  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness lost  since  the  ranges  have  been 
broken  up. 


In  Fruit  Picking  Time— Farm  of  C.  H.  Ludwick,  York  County 
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Easy  on  Man  and  Team 


Low  Down 

Short  Coupled 


There  is  no  argument  as  to  the  value  of  the  Manure  Spreader, 
neither  as  to  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  nor  in  the  increase  in  yield, 
resulting  from  proper  spreading  of  fertilizer. 

The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  is— 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Spreader 

A  Steel  Frame,  Low  Down,  Close  Coupled,  Endless  Apron  Spreader,  of  the 
most  modern  construction,  greatest  convenience  and  lightest  draft. 

Easy  to  Load — The  top  of  the  Box  being  only  42  inches  high,  it  is  easy  and 
quickly  loaded,  without  that  back-breaking  lift. 

Runs  Easy  —  The  box  being  higher  in  front  than  in  rear,  the  apron  runs 
down  hill,  giving  lighter  draft — you  know  it's  easier  to  pull  a  load  down  hill 
than  up.    It  is  also  equipped  with  Roller  Bearings — reducing  friction. 

Wheels  Under  the  Load — Just  where  they  should  be  to  secure  the  lightest 
draft  —  most  convenience  in  turning  and  plenty  of  traction  power  on  the  rear 
wheels,  without  the  use  of  lugs. 

Clearance — The  Endless  Apron  has  18  inches  between  its  lowest  point  and 
the  ground — 6  inches  more  than  most  others. 

Steel  Frame,  Steel  Wheels,  Steel  Beater,  Chain  Drive 

No  other  Spreader  is  so  strong  and  well  built.  The  Apron  runs  on  three  sets 
of  steel  rollers,  safely  carries  5,000  pounds  without  sagging. 

Easy  to  Handle  —  One  Lever  operates  the  entire  machine  —  a  boy  can 
handle  it  as  well  as  a  man,  with  no  chance  of  breaking  the  machine.  Being  close 
coupled,  it  is  convenient  around  the  barnyard. 

We  also  build  the  MO  LINE  SPREADER  which  is  of  the  same 
general  construction,  except  it  has  a  Return  Apron. 

Ask  your  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  and  Write  Today  for  j^fc 
our  Handsome  Spreader  Booklet  and  1914 
Flying  Dutchman  Almanac  FREE. 


Moline  Plow  Co. 


Dept.  60 


MOLINE,  ILL. 


Floor"— If 
You  Use 

'Lincoln 


Style  Note:  Small 

rugs  are  the  fashion 
—exposing  a  greater 
partof  thebarefloor. 
This  allows  for 
beauty  heretofore 
"covered  up." 


Floor  Paints 

You  will  be  proud  of  your  floors  — 
proud  of  their  lustre,  their  smoothness, 
their  perfection  of  surface — if  you  use 
Lincoln  Floor  Paint.    It  is  easily  ap- 
plied— it  produces  a  hard,  sanitary, 
durable  finish — easily  kept  clean 
and  free  from  dirt  and  grease, 
and  hard  to  mar  with  heel  nails 
or  sharp  edges  of  furniture. 
Lincoln  Floor  Paint  comes 
in  all  shades,  for  use  in 
kitchens,  pantries,  halls, 
living  rooms  and  all 
other  rooms,  to  match 
furniture  or  decora 
tions. 


Write 
For  Our 
FREE  Book 
Home- 
Painting 
Jobs 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy 

paint  without  first  learning 
all  you  can  about  it.    A  mis- 
take means  disappointment  and 
needless  expense. 

Your  Lincoln  Paint  dealer  will 
give  you  color  cards,  tell  you  how 
much  you  need  and  how  it  should 
be  used.   If  you  don't  know 
who  he  is,  drop  us  a  postal 
and  we  will  direct  you. 

Lincoln  Paint  &  Color  Company 

Dept.  28     Lincoln,  Neb. 

Factories:  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Dallas,  Texas 

Lincoln  Trade  Mark  covers  a  com- 
plete line  of  highest  grade  paints,  var- 
nishes and  general  paint  specialties  for 
all  purposes. 


Since  writing  last,  over  two  inches 
of  rain  has  fallen  in  this  locality  and 
practically  the  whole  state  of  Kansas 
has  been  well  wet.  down.  The  weather 
could  not  be  better  for  tall  sown 
crops.  It  has  bean  years  since  the 
wheat  crop  started  out  as  well  as  it 
has  this  year.  With  the  present  sup- 
ply of  moisture  it  seems  certain  that 
Kansas  will  have  plenty  of  wheat  pas- 
ture this  winter;  in  fact,  the  early 
sowing  would  furnish  good  pasture 
right  now.  Up  to  today,  October  4, 
we  have  had  no  frost,  and  the  kafir 
is  still  growing.  That  which  had  not 
headed  is  now  making  heads;  it  does 
not  seem  possible,  however,  that  it 
can  make  grain  at  this  late  date.  But 
whether  it  does  or  not,  it  will  make 
a  much  better  quality  of  feed.  Kafir 
is  now  very  green  and  sappy  and  for 
that  reason  should  not  be  cut  until 
after  frost.  Frost  does  not  harm  the 
fodder,  while  it  allows  it  to  cure 
without  blackening.  Considering  the 
price  of  hay,  kafir  is  going  to  be  a 
profitable  crop  this  year  after  all, 
even  if  it  made  but  littl* ;  grain.  For 
feeding  purposes  it  is  wo/th  as  much 
as  prairie  hay,  ton  for  ton. 

We  have  several  carloads  of  No.  1 
prairie  hay  stored  for  sale  for  which 
we  were  offered  this  week  $14  a  ton 
delivered  on  the  track.  This  is  a 
good  price,  and  if  we  did  not  have 
so  much  to  do  just  at  present  we 
should  likely  take  up  the  offer.  For 
loose  alfalfa  we  were  offered  $12  a 
ton  in  the  stack.  Buyers  are  paying 
from  $4  to  $10  an  acre  for  corn  fod- 
der; even  if  it  did  not  produce  much 
grain  the  crop  that  will  bring  $10  an 
acre  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  total  fail- 
ure. Wheat  brings  84  cents  a  bushel 
at  the  mill  or  elevator,  while  shipped- 
in  corn  is  now  slow  sale  at  80  cents. 
The  price  of  corn  has  fallen  so  in  the 
last  few  days  that  farmers  are  now 
expecting  to  buy  all  they  want  at  75 
cents  or  even  less.  Eggs  are  21  cents 
a  dozen,  butter  25  cents  a  pound  and 
butterfat  30  cents.  Hens  and  spring 
chickens  are  10  cents  a  pound.  Hogs 
bring  $8  a  hundred  at  the  local  stock- 
yards and  cattle  bring  all  kinds  of 
prices,  according  to  condition  and 
quality.  More  are  being  shipped  in 
than  there  are  being  shipped  out.  It 
seems  that  there  is  feed  in  plenty. 

The  failure  of  corn  did  not  extend 
over  the  entire  southwest.  If  you  go 
two  counties  below  the  north  line  of 
Oklahoma  you  will,  begin  to  get'  into 
a  section  where  the  corn  was  pretty 
good,  and  when  you  get  down  as  far 
as  Payne  county  there  is  a  very  good 
crop  of  everything  In  fact,  there  are 
sections  of  Oklahoma  which  have  this 
year  raised  a  good  crop  of  everything 
they  produce,  which  comprises  about 
everything  grown  in  the  United  States 
from  wheat  and  corn  down  to  cotton 
and  peanuts.  In  Payne  county,  buyers 
are  offering  only  60  cents  for  corn. 
Some  parts  of  Oklahoma  have  been 
playing  in  pretty  hard  luck  for  the 
last  three  years  owing  to  lack  of  rain, 
but  when  they  do  get  an  average  rain- 
fall down  there  they  can  come  nearer 
raising  all  kinds  of  crops  than  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States.  Their 
money  crop  is  cotton,  which  never 
fails ;  for  cotton  thrives  on  dry 
weather.  They  can  also  raise  what 
most  other7  parts  of  the  cotton  belt 
cannot,  namely,  good  wheat.-  If  I  had 
to  leave  Kansas  I  should  lit  for  a 
moment  consider  Canada,  hut  would 
try  to  find  a  farm  down  on  some  good 
creek  bottom  in  Oklahoma. 

Our  sowed  cowpeas  are  going  to 
be  next  thing  to  a  failure  this  year. 
The  reason  is  that  the  leaves  have  all 
fallen  off;  I  do  not  know  the  reason 
why.  The  peas  that  were  planted  in 
rows  and  cultivated  are  all  right  and 
will  make  half  an  average  crop,  but 
the  sowed  kind  simply  shed  off  every- 
thing they  had  in  the  way  of  leaves. 
It  was  not  the  dry  weathei  that  did 
it,  for  the  shedding  process  did  not 
take  place  until  long  after  good  rams 
had  fallen  and  the  peas  had  started 
a  new  growth.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  seen  cov/peas  do  this  trick. 
This  crop  held  off  as  long  as  it  could 
waiting  for  rain,  but  the  dry  weather 
pnd  heat  was  too  much  for  them. 
Had  we  received  rain  ten  days  before 
we  did  we  would  have  had  a  good 
crop.    We  shall  put   out   the  usual 


acreage  next  year  partly  because  they 
pay  expenses,  but  mostly  because 
while  they  are  paying  expenses  they 
build  up  the  land  so  much.  If  there  is 
a  better  preparation  for  a  crop  of 
alfalfa  than  to  have  the  land  in 
cowpeas  the  year  previous  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 


SELLING  POTATOES 

Whether  to  market  potatoes  from 
the  field  in  the  fall  or  store  and  hold 
them  until  spring  is  a  question  that 
confronts  potato  growers  almost 
every  year.  In  northern  and  western 
Nebraska  the  potato  crop  has  become 
sufficiently  important  to  make  this 
subject  a  live  one.  Pror.  C.  L.  Fitch, 
the  potato  expert,  formerly  of  Colo- 
rado but  now  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  be- 
lieves that  if  the  potato  grower  is  to 
follow  either  one  plan  or  the  other 
year  after  year  it  is  as  profitable 
to  sell  from  the  field  every  year  as 
to  store  every  year. 

But,  by  studying  the  crop  reports 
and  the  markets,  Professor  Fitch  be- 
lieves that  potato  growers  will  find 
it  profitable  to  vary  their  practice — 
to  sell  from  the  field  in  some  seasons 
3nd  to  hold  in  others.  His  advice  is 
to  determine  each  year  from  a  close 
study  of  crops  and  markets  which 
plan  to  follow.  When  the  potato 
crop  of  the  country  is  below  normal 
he  advises  storing. 

The  government  crop  report  for 
September  indicated  that  the  potato 
crop  this  year  would  be  much  short 
of  1912,  and  somewhat  below  normal. 
Moreover,  the  importation  of  potatoes 
from  the  principal  foreign  potato 
producing  countries  has  been  pro- 
hibited as  a  measure  against  the 
introduction  of  diseases;  that  will 
increase  the  demand  for  home-grown 
tubers  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  deciding  whether  to  store  or  sell, 
the  cost  of  storage  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is  estimated 
that  storage  in  a  permanent  cellar, 
counting  depreciation  and  interest  on 
the  investment,  costs  about  1  cent 
for  each  100  pounds.  The  shrinkage 
of  potatoes  in  storage  between  Octo- 
ber and  the  next  spring  amounts  to 
from  5  to  12  per  cent,  represented 
largely  by  loss  of  water  from  the^ 
tubers. 

Will  the  increase  in  price  between 
fall  and  spring  cover  the  expense  of 
storage?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion would,  of  course,  settle  the  whole 
matter.  Statistics  of  spring  and  fall 
prices  of  potatoes  at  Chicago  for 
twenty-four  years  show  that  the  rise 
in  price  between  fall  and  spring  has 
more  often  been  less  than  20  cents 
a  bushel  than  more  than  that  figure. 
In  four  years  out  of  twenty-four 
there  was  no  rise  in  price;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  increase  has  been 
known  to  be  as  much  as  70  or  80 
cents. 

Marketing  potatoes  is  different  from 
marketing  the  cereal  crops.  Wheat 
or  corn  can  be  stored  in  a  bin  and 
a  load  may  be  removed  at  any  time 
in  the  winter.  More  than  that,  if  the 
grain  is  of  good  quality  and  is  well 
housed  it  may  be  held  for  a  year  or 
several  years.  But  with  potatoes  in 
this  climate  those  which  are  not  sold 
before  freezing  weather  must  be  held 
until  spring.  Sometimes  the  market 
soars  in  the  winter  when  potato 
cellars  and  pits  are  full,  simply  be- 
cause the  stored  tubers  cannot  be  got 
to  market  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
freezing.  Then  in  the  spring  what- 
ever potatoes  have  been  held  through 
the  winter  must  be  disposed  of  at 
once  before  new  ones  come  onto  the 
market;  for  it  is  wholly  impracticable 
to  hold  potatoes  through  the  summer. 
-  These  things  complicate  the  mar 
keting  of  potatoes  .and  make  it  a  more 
difficult  problem  than  that  of  market 
ing  ordinary  farm  crops.  Whethe 
this  is  the  year  to  sell  "spuds"  in  th 
fall  or  store  and  hold  until  sprin 
we  do  not  attempt  to  say;  we  trust 
however,  that  the  points  we  have  pre- 
sented here  will  help  some  grower 
to  decide  what  course  to  pursue. 


We  place  responsibility  for  this  one 
upon  the  Ponca  Leader  (Dixon 
county) :  "Mr.  William  Groth  brought 
up  from  his  cornfield  near  the  river 
an  ear  of  white  corn  that  measured 
twenty-one  inches  in  length.  We  can 
testify  that  corn  still  grows  in 
Nebraska." 


We  have  some  big-scale  farming 
right  here  in  Nebraska.  The  Ash- 
land Gazette  says  that  Ed  Hickey  of 
Sarpy  county  grew  13,000  bushels  of 
wheat  on  his  farm  this  year. 
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Federal  Aid  For  Roads 

By  DAVID  F.  HOUSTON,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Abstract  of  Address  Before  American  Road  Congress 


The  suggestion  of  great  national 
trans-continental  roads  appeals  to  my 
imagination,  as  dees  the  suggestion 
of  inter-state  roads  connecting  cap- 
itals or  cities  of  commercial  impor- 
tance to  my  logical  faculty  and  to  the 
sense  of  pleasure  that  I  experience  in 
riding,  about  the  country  in  my 
friends'  automobiles.  But  that  the 
essential  thing  to  be  done  is  the  pro- 
viding of  good  roads  which  shall  get 
products  from  the  community  farms 
to  the  nearest  station  and  make  rural 
life  more  profitable,  comfortable  and 
pleasureable,  I  entertain  no  sort  of 
doubt;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  con- 
gress are  like  minded.  For  in  making 
their  appropriation  they  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  used  in  improving 
the  condition  of  post  roads  with  a 
view  to  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
postal  delivery  and  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  farm  products  to  the  market. 
Such  roads  are  equally  essential  to 
the  establishment  and  operation  of 
decent  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
boys  and  girls.  I  do  not  eliminate 
other  things  for  consideration  and  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  rights  and 
pleasures  of  the  automobilists  and  the 
service  they  have  rendered  in  the 
propaganda  for  road  building. 
How  Grant  Aid? 
There  are  complex  problems  to  be 
solved  in  many  states  before  the  most 
efficient  expenditure  of  money  by 
states  and  communities  for  roads  can 
be  secured,  and  there  are  many  more 
to  be  worked  out  before  one  can 
rationally  expect  the  federal  govern- 
ment largely  to  participate.  Who 
shall  say  how  aid  should  be  appro- 
priated so  that  the  states  may  receive 
equitable  treatment?  Shall  it  be  ap- 
portioned equally  among  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  total  population,  farm 
population,  area,  taxable  valuation, 
road  mileage,  or  all  these;  and  should 
federal  money  be  expended  exclu- 
sively through  its  own  agencies  for  a 
certain  system?  What  roads  are  to 
be  improved?  There  are  approxi- 
mately two  and  a  quarter  million 
miles  of  publicly  owned  roads  in  the 
nation.  Half  of  this  mileage  is  util- 
ized for  post  roads  and  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  can  be  classed 
as  improved  in  any  large  sense. 

Shall  we  undertake  to  apply  aid  to 
all  the  roads  or  shall  we  consider 
this  a  task  too  gigantic?  Shall  we 
apply  it  to  the  rural  routes  or  shall 
we  regard  this  as  equally  beyond 
reason?  Or  shall  we  single  out  cer- 
tain directions  in  which  central  roads 
shall  run,  and  if  so  how?  Is  it  not 
clear  that  this  opens  up  a  field  where 
petty  politics,  community  interest  and 
individual  selfishness  may  run  riot? 
Assuming  that  we  have  settled  this, 
for  what  purpose  shall  the  aid  be 
granted  and  in  what  proportion? 
Shall  it  be  exclusively  for  construc- 
tion, exclusively  for  maintenance,  or 
for  both?  Shall  it  be  to  pay  the  en- 
tire cost  of  either  or  both  of  these 
items,  or  shall  it  be  dependent  on  the 
equal  or  larger  contribution  by  the 
states  and  communities?  Shall  the 
aid  come  through  appropriations  of 
money  out  of  the  treasury  or  from 
the  sale  of  bonds? 

Grare  Questions  Involved 
That  the  suggestion  of  federal  aid 
to  road  building  raises  grave  ques- 
tions and  involves  possible  dangers, 
no  thoughtful  citizen  doubts.  There 
are  proposals  before  the  public  mind 
which  would  bankrupt  the  federal 
treasury  and  suggest  possible  abuses 
before  which  those  of  the  worst  pork- 
barrel  bills  of  the  past  would  pale 
into  insignificance.  No  proposal  which 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  assurance 
of  safeguarding  the  treasury  in  this 
direction  seems  to  me  to  stand  the 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  favorable  con- 
sideration. It  is  not  alone  the  fear 
that  there  would  be  no  stopping  place. 
There  is  the  question  of  precedent. 
(This  is  not  the  only  proposal  before 
congress  involving  the  suggestion  of 
huge  appropriations.  There  are  others 
which,  to  their  advocates,  are  just  as 
important  and  are  being  just  as  in- 
sistently urged;  and  many  of  the 
veteran  congressmen  have  naturally 
contracted  the  habit  of  balking  auto- 
matically at  such  proposals. 

It  would  be  especially  pernicious  if 
tuch  aid  should  result  in  stifling  the 


spirit  of  local  self-help.  In  this  field 
as  in  others,  the  states  have  recently 
made  great  headway,  and  any  action 
taken  should  unquestionably  result  in 
the  fostering  of  this  spirit  and  in  the 
efficient  direction  of  the  activities  to 
which  it  may  lead. 

Another  difficulty  to  be  avoided  is 
the  over-centralization  of  activity  in 
these  intimate  internal  matters  and 
the  building  up  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful bureau  in  Washington,  with  an 
ever-increasing  control  over  the  high- 
ways of  the  country.  The  dictates  of 
prudence  and  experience  are  that  so 
far  as  possible  such  agencies  as  may 
be  required  should  be  efficiently  de- 
veloped in  the  several  states  and  that 
the  federal  agencies  should  work  in 
a  spirit  of  complete  and  helpful  co- 
operation and  assistance. 

Supervision 

The  first  practical  essentials  in  the 
planning  of  road  legislation  would 
seem  to  be  to  recognize  the  states  as 
the  smallest  unit  with  which  the 
federal  government  might  deal.  This 
would  give  relief  in  a  measure  from 
the  insistent  demand  that  would  come 
from  every  township  and  every  dis- 
trict in  the  union  for  its  share  of 
state  and  federal  assistance,  without 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case 
or  practicability  of  the  undertaking. 
As  has  been  stated,  many  of  the  states 
now  have  efficient  state  highway  de- 
partments, and  thus  afford  organized 
agencies  with  which  the  federal  office 
could  deal. 

It  would  seem  that  the  basic  feature 
would  be  such  co-operation  between 
the  states  and  the  federal  government 
as  would  leave  the  states  the  initiative 
in  the  selection  of  roads  to  receive 
aid,  and  as  much  of  the  immediate 
construction  and  maintenance  as 
would  be  practicable.  In  the  case  of 
roads  on  which  federal  money  is  to 
be  expended  it  would  seem  essential 
and  wise  that  the  federal  agency 
should  have  the  requisite  power  of 
the  approval  of  the  selection,  super- 
vision of  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, and  the  right  of  inspection, 
for  the  plain  and  simple  ordinary  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  the  federal  money 
is  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  voted  and  is  efficiently  expended. 

It  is  reasonably  clear  that  for  every 
reason  there  must  be  some  automatic 
check  upon  the  demands  to  be  made 
upon  congress  and  that  this  should 
be  afforded  through  the  requirement 
that  the  states  and  the  localities 
should  contribute  an  amount  both  for 
construction  and  maintenance  at  least 
equal  to  and  possibly  double  that 
contributed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment; and  that,  in  the  apportionment 
of  any  possible  federal  funds  a  num- 
ber of  basic  factors  such  as  popula- 
tion, area,  wealth,  or  minimum  cost 
of  construction,  should  control,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt. 

There  may  be  thoes  who  "will  view 
with  alarm"  any  suggestion  that  the 
federal  government  co-operate  with 
the  states  financially  in  road  build- 
ing and  more  especially  that  it  exer- 
cise an  adequate  measure  of  control 
and  supervision  even  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  its  own  funds.  The  cry 
of  centralization  ■ —  that  the  federal 
government  aims  unduly  to  extend  its 
powers  may  again  be  raised.  Yet,  in 
a  field  of  common  interest  and  of 
inseparable  activities  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  co-operation  and 
mutual  assistance?  Why  should  the 
two  jurisdictions  serving  the  same 
people  forever  stand  apart  and  view 
each  other  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust while  nothing  is  done  or  much 
is  wasted?  And  is  it  not  worthy  of 
note  that  the  alarm  never  seizes  such 
people  at  the  stage  of  the  discussion 
in  which  it  would  be  of  most  value? 
They  are  not  in  the  least  timid  In 
their  approaches  to  the  federal  treas- 
ury and  their  courage  fails  them  only 
when  it  is  suggested  that  the  federal 
government  has  a  right  to  see  that 
the  money  of  the  people  of  the  nation 
is  wisely  and  efficiently  expended.  If 
they  are  to  take  counsel  of  their 
alarms,  let  them  do  so  before  they 
determine  to  assault  the  treasury. 
The  People's  Money 

In  short,  as  a  practical  program,  I 
believe  that  this  matter  is  one  in 
which  haste  can  best  be  slowly  made. 
The  people  will  sanction  a  reasonable 
expenditure  of  their  money — and  it  is 


their  money  and  theirs  only,  whether 
it  be  expended  through  the  federal 
government  or  the  state — when  they 
are  convinced  that  it  is  applied  to  a 
wise  purpose  and  will  yield  the  re- 
sults anticipated.  And  I  am  impressed 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  con- 
gress, in  the  midst  of  so  much 
clamor,  in  constituting  a  committee 
"to  make  inquiry  into  the  subject  of 
federal  aid  in  the  construction  of  post 
roads,"  in  providing  an  appropriation 
of  a  half  million  dollars  to  be  ex- 
pended co-operatively  with  the  states 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two,  and 
in  requiring  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  postmaster  general  to 
report  to  congress  the  results  of  such 
expenditure  "together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  shall  seem  wise  for 
providing  a  general  plan  of  national 
aid  for  the  improvement  of  postal 
roads  in  co-operation  with  the  states 
and  counties,  and  to  bring  about  as 
nearly  as  possible  such  co-operation 
among  the  various  states  as  will 
insure  uniform  and  equitable  inter- 
state highway  regulations." 

This  indicates  a  wholesome  desire 
to  know  the  facts  as  well  as  a  gen- 
erous interest.  Too  short  a  time  has 
elapsed  to  judge  of  the  value  of  this 
undertaking,  but  that  it  is  in  the  right 
direction  few  will  question.  That  it 
might  be  extended  with  ample  funds 
if  aid  is  to  be  furnished  most  thought- 
ful men  would  concede;  and  the  plan 
has  the  peculiar  value  of  being  sus- 
ceptible of  indefinite  extension  in 
case  the  results  should  be  found  to 
justify  it. 


Absolute  Security 


WE  PAY 


6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE    FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307  N  STREET  MNCOLN.  NEB. 


Docs  Everything  Any  4  H.  P. 
Engine  Does  and  Some  Work 
That  No  Other  Engine  Can  Do 


NEBRASKA   FARMERS'  CONGRESS 

Secretary  Delano  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmers'  Congress  announces  that 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  that  or- 
ganization will  be  held  in  Omaha, 
December  9,  10,  11  and  12.  The  pro- 
gram this  year  will  cover  four  big 
subjects,  vital  to  farmers,  namely, 
farm  credit,  rural  schools,  taxation 
and  co-operation.  All  farmers'  organ- 
izations, local  or  state-wide,  are  en- 
titled to  representation.  For  fuller 
information  write  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Delano, 
Westerville,  Nebraska. 


The  Farmer's  Best  Helper— 
His  Wife's  as  Well! 

Mr.  David  Linton,  Ransom,  111., 
says:  "The  Cushman  is  the  best 
engine  for  all  work  on  the  farm. 
My  wife  uses  it  as  much  as  I  do. 
Have  never  put  hand  to  washer  or 
separator  since  I  got  it."  The 

Farm  Cushman 

All-Purpose  Engine 

is  on  the  job  the  year  around  for  any  power  work 
anywhere,  any  time,  and  operates  anyblnder.  The 
Original  Binder  Engine.  Light  weight  and  com- 
pact. Weight  without  base,  167  lbs.  Delivers Jul 1 
4  H.  P.  Throttle  governor.  Our  own  Patented 
Economy  Tube  in  Schebler  Carburetor  gives  per- 
fect regulation  and  control,  saves  gasoline.  Also 
2-cylinder  6-H.  P.  up  to  iO-H.  P.  Engines. 

Don  *f  buy  an  engine  of  any  size 
till  you  have  seen  our  catalog 
of  Light  Weight  Farm  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2036  N  Street.  Lincoln.  Neb. 
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We  Have  Pleased  One  Million  Women 
— We  Can  Please  You  Too 

The  new  enlarged  Philipsborn  catalog  will  save  money 
for  you,  as  it  has  for  more  than  one  million  other  women. 
Our  New  Style  Book  Free  To  Every  Reader! 

One  copy  is  reserved  for  you — all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  a  postal  for  it.   Won't  you  do  yourself  the  favor 
and  write  for  it  today— Now? 

The  New  Philipsborn  Building 

is  built  on  the  solid  foundation  of  satis- 
fying the  American  woman — serving 
her  faithfully,  year  in  and  year 
out — not  spontaneously  with 
"catch"  bargains— but  con- 
sistently and  continu- 
ously— with  real  val- 
ues — exclusive 
styles — sat 
isfactory 
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BARGAINS 
Taken  At  Random  . 
From  Our  Thousand 
Different  Styles 

A  beautiful  French   Coney  net 

lined  with  Skinner's  satin  $8.90 

An  all-lined  Ladies'  Persian  Boucle 

coat  8.50 

A  handsome  Corduroy  skirt  for  1.98 

A  new  Fall  model  Flannel  waist   . .  ,.67 

A  new  stylish  long  coat  Suit  for  8.98 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

A34330 Extremely  fashionable  imitation  pony  skin  cloth 
coat.   Deep  cuffs  and  cut  away  front.     Very  rich  ornament 
trimming  of  fashionable  silk  braid  with  numerous  Pendants 
and  large  silk   braid  buttons.  Colors- 
Black  only  with  black  sateen  lining  to 
match.   Sizes,  Bust  S2-M  in.       r  no 
Length  5i  in.  Price  Prepaid  ^OtVO 
Each  and  every  garment  is  sent  you, 
ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID  BY  US 
and  backed  by  the  Philipsborn  Guarantee, 
which  means  money  back  immediately — same 
day  the  goods  are  received. 

Now  With  all  These  Ad  vantages,  Yourj  for  One 
Penny.  Won't  Yon  Please  Write  for  This 
Catalog  Today? 
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The  Outer  Garment  House 
Dept.  68  N  W.  Corner  Van 
Buren  &  Peoria  Sts. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  J1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  If  date  Is  not  changed 
T'lthin  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notlfj- 
ut.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read 
lng  columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in  The   Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


This  has  been  a  year  of 
rnusual  unusual  weather  antics  in 
Tear.  Nebraska.  The  tornadoes 
in  eastern  Nebraska  on 
March  23  were  the  earliest,  and  the 
tornado  in  Custer  county  on  October 
9  the  latest  ever  recorded  in  the 
state.  These  unusual  features,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  most 
violent  storms  this  year  passed 
through  populous  territory,  gives  the 
state  more  unfavorable  publicity  than 
is  deserved.  Nebraska  is  not  an  un- 
safe place  to  live.  Indeed,  if  every 
Nebraskan  lived  until  taken  off  by 
a  tornado  Methuselah  with  his  old- 
age  record  wouldn't  be  in  it. 


The  same  conditions  that 
Gardens,   kept  so  many  farmers  from 

producing  a  supply  of  veg- 
etables last  summer  also  cut  down 
the  supply  for  canning.  As  a  conse- 
quence, just  when  a  good  many 
farmers  must  depend  upon  canned 
vegetables,  they  find  the  price  soar- 
ing. It  is  always  so.  If  there  is  any 
season  when  a  farmer  needs  a  good 
garden  to  save  expense  it's  a  dry 
season.  A  good  garden  in  a  dry  year 
can  be  secured  only  by  irrigation. 
And  why  not?  Many  a  garden  could 
have  been  saved  last  summer  by  using 
a  part  of  the  wind  that  blew  across 
Nebraska  to  raise  water  for  irrigation 
on  a  small  scale. 


Whether  a  farmer  is  bene- 
The       fited  by  an  increase  in  the 
Farmer's    price  of  his  land  unless  he 
Land.      sells  out  is  a  frequent  sub- 
ject  of   discussion.    It  is 
often   asserted   that   to   the  farmer 
who  continues  to  live  upon  and  farm 
his  land  an  increased  price  is  of  no 
benefit.   It  seems  to  us  that  this  ques- 
tion can  be  cleared  up  by  an  inquiry 
into  what  makes  the  price  of  land. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  piece  of  land 
produces  an  average  net  income  of 
$4  an  acre  a  year,  and  that  the  rate 
of  interest  is  5  per  cent.  The  cap- 
italized value  of  that  land,  therefore, 
is  $80,  because  $4  is  5  per  cent  on 
$80.  That  is  the  real  value  of  the 
land.  But  the  price  of  land  in  a 
thriving  community  is  always  greater 
than  its  real  value  based  upon  in- 
come. The  reason  is  that  the  price 
is  based  in  part  upon  expected  in- 
creases in  annual  income.  In  other 
words  the  price  includes  a  discount 
into  the  future.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  real  value  of  a  piece  of 
land — the  capitalization  of  its  present 
annual  income — and  its  selling  value 
is  called  speculative  value. 

Two  things  may  cause  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  land.  One  is  an  increase  in 
its  earning  power  due  to  larger  crops 
or  better  prices  for  farm  products. 


That  increases  the  real  value  of  the 
land.  The  other  thing  that  may  cause 
a  rise  in  price  is  a  keener  demand 
for  land,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
discount  further  into  the  future,  to 
add  more  speculative  value.  Usually 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  land  due 
to  an  increase  in  real  value  or  earn- 
ing power  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  speculative  value  also. 

Now,  upon  whether  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  land  is  due  to  an  increase 
in  its  real  value,  based  upon  increased 
income,  or  only  to  an  addition  to  its 
speculative  value,  depends  the  benefit 
to  the  owner  who  continues  to  use 
his  land.  If  the  price  goes  up  because 
the  land  earns  more,  the  farmer  is 
better  off  because  of  the  increased 
earnings;  he  is  not  benefited  by  the 
rise  in  the  price  qf  land  but  by  the 
thing  that  causes  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  increase  in  price  is  specu- 
lative, is  not  based  upon  present 
income,  it  cannot  benefit  the  farmer 
unless  he  sells  out. 


Secretary  Houston,  an 
Roads  By  abstract  of  whose  address 
LTncle  Sam.  to  the  American  road 
congress  is  printed  on 
page  933  of  this  paper,  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  persons  who,  although 
they  see  the  dangers  in  federal  aid 
for  roads,  believe  the  people  are 
clamoring  for  it,  that  it  is  bound  to 
come  and  that  all  they  can  do  is  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  To  us  it  is  evi- 
dent that  what  Mr.  Houston  needs  to 
put  him  right  on  this  question  is  a 
little  more  nerve — enough  to  enable 
him  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from 
his  own  arguments. 

The  advocates  of  federal  aid  for 
roads  are  divided  into  two  general 
groups.  In  one  are  those  v>ho  believe 
that  the  federal  government  should 
appropriate  funds  with  which  to  build 
national  interstate  highways  to  con- 
nect principal  cities  and  points  of 
interest.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  group  is  composed  almost  wholly 
of  the  manufacturers  and  owners  of 
automobiles.  In  the  other  group  are 
those  who  believe  that  if  the  federal 
government  enters  the  road-building 
field  it  should  be  to  help  make  good 
roads  for  farmers,  to  aid  in  building 
local  roads. 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
farm  products  and  other  goods  are 
not  transported  long  distances  now 
over  wagon  roads;  railroads  handle 
the  long  distance  traffic.  Interstate 
and  cross-state  roads,  excepting  the 
local  traffic  upon  them,  are  purely 
for  pleasure.  The  division  between 
the  two  groups  we  have  named,  there- 
fore, is  as  to  whether  the  national 
government  should  spend  money  to 
build  roads  for  pleasure,  o>-  to  make 
it  easier  for  farmers  to  market  their 
crops  and  thereby  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  country. 

Secretary  Houston  aligns  himself 
with  those  who  believe  that  the  first 
duty  in  road  building  is  to  give 
farmers  better  roads.  In  that  he  stands 
squarely  with  farmers.  But  let  us 
see  if  he  is  entirely  consistent  in  his 
attitude  toward  federal  aid. 

*    *  * 

The  facts  and  argu- 
Why  ments  presented  by 
Federal  Aid?  Secretary  Houston  point 
unmistakably,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  the  conclusion  that,  except 
in  an  educational  way,  the  federal 
government  should  not  make  appro- 
priations for  road  building  at  all. 
We  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Houston  can 
believe  his  own  words  without  oppos- 
ing a  federal  aid  policy. 

In  the  first  place  the  secretary 
pointed  out  that  "grave  questions" 
and  "possible"  dangers"  are  involved 
in  federal  aid  to  road  building.  Fed- 
eral aid  will  make  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  national  treasury;  it  may  lead  to 
pork-barrel  abuses;  it  may  lead  to 
dangerous  centralization  of  authority 
at  Washington  that  would  rob  the 
people  of  control  over  their  own 
highways;  and  finally  it  may  take 
from  the  people  their  incentive  to  self- 
help  and  leave  them  the  helpless 
suppliants  of  a  paternal  government. 

In  the  second  place  Secretary 
Houston  recognized  what  must  be 
evident  to  every  person  who  stops 
to  think  about  it,  namely,  that  federal 
aid  is  not  a  free  gift  from  heaven. 
The  funds  in  the  national  treasury 
come  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
as  surely  as  the  funds  in  the  state 
treasury.  In  getting  federal  aid  for 
roads,  therefore,  the  people  are  only 
getting  what  they  have  already  paid 
in  taxes,  even  though  the  taxes  are 
indirect. 

Now,  if  federal  aid  is  beset  with  so 
many  possible  dangers  as  Mr.  Houston 


points  out — and  we  believe  it  is — and 
in  receiving  federal  aid  the  people 
are  only  getting  back  what  they  have 
paid  into  the  federal  treasury,  why 
not  reduce  federal  taxation  to  the 
extent  of  the  proposed  tedcral  aid  and 
allow  the  people  to  build  their  own 
roads  by  local  taxation? 

*    *  * 
The   most    forceful  argu- 

Too  ment  against  federal  road 
Indirect,  building  is  that  it  is  too 
indirect.  The  only  fair  dis- 
tribution of  federal  aid  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  federal  taxes  paid 
by  each  state.  To  make  the  distribu- 
tion on  any  other  basis  would  be  to 
take  from  one  state  and  give  to  an- 
other. But  if  each  community  got 
back  in  federal  aid  just  the  amount 
of  additional  federal  taxes  it  had  paid 
into  the  national  treasury  for  federal 
aid,  what  would  be  gained?  It  is 
better  to  raise  road  funds  by  local 
taxation  than  by  way  of  Washington. 
Roundabout  methods  always  result  in 
waste,  if  not  in  actual  graft. 

If  we  are  to  have  pleasure  roads 
from  state  to  state — mark  the  "if" — 
then  there  is  logic  in  having  the 
national  government  build  them;  for 
the  states  cannot  build  interstate 
roads  except  by  co-operation.  But 
local  roads  are  a  local  matter,  and  in 
no  way  can  they  be  improved  more 
efficiently  or  more  -cheaply  than  by 
local  taxation  and  supervision.  The 
federal  government  should  not  con- 
cern itself  with  things  that  the 
states  and  localities  can  do  better  for 
themselves. 

Secretary  Houston  was  right  in 
insisting  that  the  farmers'  roads 
demand  first  attention.  However, 
when  he  showed  the  dangers  involved 
in  federal  aid  for  roads,  and  that  a 
national  subsidy  of  that  kind  is 
simply  the  people's  money  gone  a  long 
way  around,  he  left  no  good  reason 
for  favoring  federal  aid.  Why  he 
should  try  to  justify  the  policy  while 
bringing  every  argument  against  it 
can  be  explained  only  on  the  theory 
that  he  lacked  nerve  to  go  against 
what  appears  to  be  the  inevitable. 


In  his  admirable  article 
Advertising.  "The  Farm  Paper  for 
Farmers,"  featured  in 
this  number,  Mr.  Macey  intimates  that 
some  kinds  of  advertising  may  be 
wasteful.  No  doubt  a  good  many 
others  feel  the  same  way  about  it.  Let 
us  look  into  the  matter  and  see. 

Advertising  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes — educational  and  com- 
petitive. The  aim  of  the  first  is  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  use  of  soine- 
'hing  new,  something  not  already  in 
common  use.  If  the  new  article  in- 
creases the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  we  must  concede  that  the 
advertising  necessary  to  bring  about 
its  speedy  introduction  is  worth  all  it 
costs.  Every  new  device  and  imple- 
ment for  the  farm  has  by  advertising 
been  brought  into  general  use  much 
earlier  than  it  would  have  been  with- 
out advertising. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of 
competitive  advertising  to  the  public 
is  not  so  clear.  For  instance,  farmers 
all  use  plows.  They  do  not  need  to 
be  persuaded  to  use  a  plow  instead 
of  tilling  their  land  with  a  crooked 
stick.  Is  not  the  competitive  adver- 
tising of  two  plow  manufacturers 
wasteful,  therefore,  when  the  aim  of 
each  is  simply  to  get  farmers  to  buy 
his  particular  make  of  plow? 

Mr.  Macey  compares  this  kind  of 
advertising  to  a  Sunday  school  where 
each  of  the  teachers  talks  loud  to 
drown  the  voices  of  all  the  other 
teachers.  Now,  wise  Sunday  school 
teachers  do  not  compete  that  way. 
Instead  each  tries  to  make  the  lesson 
interesting,  to  gain  a  reputation  for 
being  a  good  teacher,  to  give  his 
pupils  good  instruction.  That  kind 
of  competition  makes  better  teachers 
and  a  better  Sunday  school. 

Such  is  the  competition  among  ad- 
vertisers. They  may  make  strong  asser- 
tions for  their  goods;  but  they  must 
make  good  on  every  assertion  or  soon 
go  out  of  business.  No  advertised 
article  that  does  not  measure  up  to 
the  things  said  about  it  in  the  adver- 
tising can  long  hold  a  place  on  the 
market. 

"But,"  someone  says,  "if  all  the 
plow  companies  were  to  combine  they 
wouldn't  have  to  advertise,  and  then 
we  could  get  our  plows  cheaper."  Do 
you  know  of  any  monopoly  of  that 
kind  that  is  selling  goods  cheap? 
Monopolies  maintain  or  increase  prices 
and  very  often  produce  inferior  goods. 
Advertising  is  the  spur  to  competi- 
tion, and  competition  is  the  spur  that 


giv»s  us  good  goods  at  reasonable 
prices.  4 

Mr.  Macey  mentions  the  size  of  ad- 
vertisements. Advertisers  watch  their 
advertising  expense  very  closely.  Th 
advertisement  that  sells  goods  at  the 
lowest  cost  is  the  cheapest,  regard- 
less of  its  size  or  the  cost  of  the 
space.  We  may  depend  upon  it,  there- 
fore, that  when  they  use  large  space 
advertisers  have  a  reason  for  it.  And 
after  all  the  size  of  the  advertise- 
ments in  a  paper  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  proportion  between 
the  space  occupied  by  advertising  and 
reading  matter. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  has  the  def- 
inite policy  of  adding  a  page  of  read- 
ing matter  for  every  page  of  adver- 
tising. Readers  ought  to  rejoice, 
therefore,  to  see  lots  of  advertising, 
for  it  means  more  reading  matter. 


There  is  good  basis  for  the 
Sheep,    belief  recently  expressed  by 

Professor  Carlyle  of  Idaho 
that  sheep  will  partly  replace  cattle 
and  help  to  overcome  the  meat  short- 
age. Sheep  multiply  more  rapidly 
than  cattle;  there  are  more  multiple 
births.  One  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  production  of  beef  on 
high-priced  land  is  that  a  cow  must 
be  kept  a  year  for  a  calf.  Another 
advantage  in  favor  of  sheep  is  that 
they  yield  a  valuable  by-product,  the 
wool,  without  having  to  be  milked. 
That  appeals  to  a  good  many  farmers. 
For  the  consumption  of  roughage,  the 
by-products  of  the  farm,  sheep  are  as 
well  adapted  as  cattle.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  that  sheep  will 
increase  in  the  next  ten  years  where 
cattle  have  been  decreasing. 


Washington  dispatches  say 
Watered  that  congress  will  con- 
Stock,  sider  measures  this  win- 
ter to  prevent  the  water- 
ing of  stock.  Such  action  will  be 
based,  of  course,  upon  the  popular 
belief  that  watered  stock  makes 
higher  prices.  To  believe  that  watered 
stock  causes  high  prices  is  to  get  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Watered  stock 
olone  is  harmless.  The  real  evil  is 
the  thing  that  makes  it  possible  to 
boost  prices  until  they  pay  dividends 
upon  oceans  of  water.  A  corporation 
may  water  its  stock  to  any  extent, 
but  so  long  as  it  must  meet  free  com- 
petition prices  cannot  be  based  upon 
inflated  stock  values.  Only  by  getting 
a  monopoly  can  a  corporation  make 
prices  that  will  pay  dividends  upon- 
water.  Monopoly,  then,  is  the  nub. 
and  not  watered  stock. 

It  is  anticipated  that 
Even  under  the  new  tariff  law 
Exchange,  imports  of  goods  will 
greatly  increase.  A  good 
many  persons  are  worrying  about 
this;  they  feel  that  it  will  throw 
American  laborers  out  of  work.  An 
increase  in  imports  may  cause  re- 
adjustments, but  there  is  no  cause  for 
fright.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  people  of  foreign  lands  are  not 
going  to  bring  goods  to  this  country 
and  lay  them  down  at  our  feet  with- 
out demanding  something  in  return. 
For  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  they 
bring  they  will  take  a  dollar's  worth 
in  exchange.  If  some  lines  of  business 
in  this  country  are  injured  by  this 
kind  of  trade,  others  will  be  cor- 
respondingly benefited.  Industries 
adapted  to  this  country  ought  to 
flourish  more  than  ever  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  active  foreign  trade, 
while  industries  not  adapted  to  this 
country — well,  why  waste  our  time 
and  energy  upon  them? 

A  cut  of  $2  a  ton  in  the 
Steel  Prices,    price    of    steel  plates 

and  sheet  steel  was  re- 
ported in  a  newspaper  dispatch  from 
New  York  one  day  last  week.  The 
possibility  of  competition  from  abroad 
under  the  new  tariff  law  was  given 
ps  the  cause  of  the  decline.  For  years 
the  tariff  enabled  the  steel  trust  to 
maintain  prices  in  this  country  out 
of  line  with  world  prices.  If  the 
laborers  in  the  steel  industry  derived 
any  benefit  from  the  excessive  pro- 
tection nobody  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover it.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of 
steel  means  a  great  saving  to  every 
industry  in  which  steel  is  used.  The 
railroads  have  been  complaining 
about  the  high  cost  of  living.  One 
of  their  big  items  of  expense  is  rails. 
They  ought  now  to  find  their  cost  of 
living  reduced.  Lower  prices  for 
steel  should  result  in  lower  prices 
for  all  kinds  of  implements,  machines 
and  manufactured  articles  into  which 
steel  enters.  Incidents  like  this 
demonstrate  that  the  price  of  farm 
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products  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 


The  state  railway  corn- 
Distance     mission    is    seeking  to 
Kates.       establish  in  Nebraska  a 

system  of  class  freight 
rates  based  upon  distances  Whole- 
sale dealers  are  quite  generally  op- 
posing the  proposed  rates.  They  do 
not  object  to  the  reductions  involved 
in  the  new  schedule,  but  they  do  not 
want  to  have  their  trade  territories 
disturbed. 

To  understand  the  attitude  of  job- 
bers it  is  necessary  to  know  that 
present  class  rates  in  this  state  have 
been  made  not  so  much  with  respect 
to  distances  as  to  place  different  job- 
bing centers  on  a  parity  in  the  same 
trade  territory.  The  new  rates  give 
jobbing  points  an  advantage  of  about 
10  per  cent  over  other  points,  but 
being  based  upon  distances  they  tend 
to  restrict  the  trade  territory  of  each 
jobbing  center  to  a  smaller  area. 
This  should  give  each  jobbing  center 
a  richer  trade  in  its  restricted  ter- 
ritory. The  wholesale  dealers  fear 
the  effect,  however;  they  know  what 
they  have  now,  but  are  not  sure  what 
they  will  have  under  the  new  order. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
distance  is  the  only  fair  basis  for 
freight  rates.  Rates  based  upon  dis- 
tances give  every  town  of  similar 
geographical  location  an  equal  ad- 
vantage. Preferential  rates  build  up 
some  towns  and  communities  at  the 
expense  of  others;  such  rates  are 
responsible  for  our  overgrown  cities. 
Even  the  10  per  cent  preferential 
granted  to  jobbing  points  in  the 
system  proposed  by  our  state  com- 
mission cannot  be  sustained  on  the 
grounds  of  justice.  It  is  an  arbitrary 
advantage  given  to  a  selected  list  of 
towns,  an  interference  with  the  nat- 
ural course  of  trade. 


WHOLE  OK  CUT  FODDER? 

A  subscriber  in  Yuma  county,  Colo- 
rado, writes:  "How  much  difference 
would  there  be  in  feeding  value  be- 
tween corn  fodder  fed  whole  upon 
the  ground  and  the  same  fodder  cut 
with  an  ensilage  cutter  and  fed  from 
a  rack?  Could  I  save  enough  in  a 
year  of  scarce  and  high-priced  feed 
to  pay  for  the  cutter;  provided,  of 
course,  that  I  fei  enough  cattle,  say 
twenty  head?  Also,  would  the  cattle 
gain  more  rapidly  on  cut  fodder  than 
on  the  whole  stalks?" 

The  cattle  will  find  all  the  corn 
there  is  in  the  fodder  either  way  it  is 
fed.  Investigations  made  by  the  ex- 
periment stations,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
perience of  practical  farmers,  show 
that  unless  the  mouths  of  cattle  be- 
come sore  there  is  no  advantage  in 
cutting  or  breaking  ear  corn  fed  to 
them.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  so  far  as  the  ears  are  concerned 
our  correspondent  would  gain  nothing 
by  cutting  the  fodder,  and  the  ad- 
vantage, if  any,  would  lie  in  increas- 
ing the  feeding  value  of  the  stalks. 

But  cut  cornstalks  fed  dry  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  higher  feeding  value 
than  whole  cornstalks.  For  four  years 
at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
whole  corn  stover  (stalks  without 
ears)  was  compared  to  shredded 
stover  (shredded  stalks  without  the 
corn)  as  feeds  for  wintering  yearling 
steers.  The  report  of  the  experiment 
tells  the  story: 

"The  results  with  shredded  stover 
were  slightly  less  favorable  than  with 
whole  stover,  although  the  difference 
was  so  small  as  to  be  easily  within 
the  limit  of  error.  Clearly,  so  far  as 
our  experiments  show,  there  was  no 
enhancement  of  the  stover  by  the 
shredding  process.  Almost  as  much 
shredded  stover  was  refused,  or  left 
uneaten,  as  of  the  whole  stover.  Shred- 
ding, therefore,  would  seem  to  be 
Justified  upon  the  ground  of  greater 
convenience  in  handling  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fields  against  injury 
by  hauling  fodder  out  m  muddy 
weather,  rather  than  upon  that  of  the 
enhancement  of  its  value  as  a  feed." 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  corres- 
pondent would  save  feed  by  cutting 
his  fodder,  or  that  his  cattle  would 
do  any  better  on  the  cut  material — 
unless  the  chopped  cornstalks  w«re 
run  into  a  silo  and  wet  down  to  make 
fodder  silage.  The  chief  advantage  in 
cutting  the  stalks  and  feeding  them 
dry  would  lie  in  the  easier  handling 
of  the  manure.  With  the  evidence  so 
unfavorable  to  cut  fodder  we  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  wise  for  our  cor- 
respondent to  invest  in  a  cutter  to  be 
used  in  the  way  he  suggests.  He 
would  be  out  the  investment  in  the 
cutter,  as  well  as  his  time  and  labor, 
without  getting  an  adequate  return. 


SILAGE  IN  CATTLE  FEEDING 

In  a  cattle  feeding  experiment  at 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  re- 
ported in  Bulletin  No.  112  just  issued 
by  that  institution,  a  ton  of  dry  mat- 
ter in  corn  silage  yielded  50  per  cent 
greater  value  than  a  ton  of  dry  matter 
in  the  form  of  corn  fodder.  The 
results  of  the  same  experiment  indi- 
cate that  fattening  cattle  receiving 
corn  and  corn  silage  do  not  consume 
enough  clover  hay  to  balance  their 
ration,  and  that  some  protein  con- 
centrate, like  oil  meal  or  cottonseed 
meal,  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
greatest  profit. 

Five  lots  of  two-year-old  cattle 
were  used  in  the  experiment.  Four 
lots  contained  five  head  each  and  one 
lot  four  head.  The  experiment  began 
in  December  and  closed  in  April, 
lasting  130  days.  The  five  lots  re- 
ceived the  following  ration: 

Lot  1— Shelled  corn,  oil  meal,  clover 
hay. 

Lot  2 — Shelled  corn,  oil  meal,  corn 
silage. 

Lot  3 — Shelled  corn,  corn  silage, 
clover  hay. 

Lot  4 — Shelled  corn,  oil  meal,  corn 
silage,  clover  hay. 

Lot  5 — Shelled  corn,  oil  meal,  shock 
corn,  clover  hay. 

One  pound  of  oil  meal  was  fed  with 
each  six  pounds  of  shelled  corn. 
Sufficient  shock  corn  was  fed  to  Lot  5 
to  make  the  same  amount  of  dry  mat- 
ter as  Lot  4  received  in  the  silage. 
Each  lot  was  fed  all  the  feed  it  would 
eat  without  waste.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  three  pigs  were 
allowed  to  follow  each  lot,  but  after 
sixty  days  another  was  added  to  each 
of  the  first  four  lots.  The  average 
cost  of  feeds  was  as  follows:  Shelled 
corn,  40  cents  a  bushel;  ear  corn,  40 
cents  a  bushel;  oil  meal,  $33  a  ton; 
corn  silage,  $3.50  a  ton;  clover  hay, 
$10  a  ton;  corn  stover,  $2.50  a  ton. 

The  purposes  of  the  experiment 
were:  First,  to  find  the  relative 
^alue  of  clover  hay  and  corn  silage 
when  each  is  used  as  the  only  rough- 
age in  a  ration  for  fattening  two- 
year-old  steers;  second,  to  compare 
silage  with  shock  corn  when,  approx- 
imately, equal  amounts  of  dry  matter 
are  fed  in  each  form;  third,  to  find 
the  importance  of  feeding  a  dry  rough- 
age such  as  clover  hay  in  addition 
to  silage;  and  fourth,  to  determine 
the  value  of  a  protein  concentrate 
when  fed  in  a  ration  in  which  corn 
silage  is  used. 


The  table  shows  that  the  steers  in 
Lot  4,  fed  a  ration  of  shelled  corn, 
oil  meal,  corn  silage  and  clover  hay, 
made  the  largest  average  daily  gain, 
made  the  cheapest  gains,  and  re- 
turned the  most  profit  for  each  steer. 
Furthermore,  this  lot  consumed  the 
least  amount  of  feed  for  each  pound 
of  gain,  and  sold  on  the  market  at 
the  highest  price.  The  steers  in  Lot 
1,  fed  a  ration  of  shelled  corn,  oil 
meal  and  clover  hay,  made  gains  at 
the  greatest  cost,  and  was  next  to  the 
lowest  in  the  amount  of  profit. 

A  comparison  of  Lot  1,  fed  clover 
hay  as  the  exclusive  roughage,  with 
Lot  2,  fed  silage  as  the  exclusive 
roughage,  shows  that,  at  the  prices 
charged  for  the  feeds,  silage  was  the 
more  economical.  By  crediting  the 
difference  in  profit  returned  by  the 
two  lots  to  the  corn  silage  fed  to  the 
steers  in  Lot  2,  the  silage  is  given 
a  value  of  $4.71  a  ton.  This  test  in- 
dicates the  possibility  of  using  silage 
as  the  sole  roughness  for  fattening 
cattle  when  some  protein  concentrate 
like  oil  meal  is  used  to  balance  the 
ration. 

A  similar  comparison  of  Lot  4,  fed 
corn  silage,  with  Lot  5,  fed  shock 
corn,  crediting  the  difference  in  profit 
to  the  silage,  gives  the  latter  a  value 
of  $5.97  a  ton,  or  $2.47  a  ton  more  than 
the  figure  at  which  it  was  priced.  At 
the  price  charged  in  this  experiment 
a  ton  of  dry  matter  in  the  form  of 
shock  corn  cost  $9.59.  On  the  basis 
of  the  difference  in  profit  between 
Lots  4  and  5,  that  would  give  the 
dry  matter  in  corn  silage  a  value 
of  $14.75  a  ton,  or  50.3  per  cent 
greater  than  the  value  of  dry  matter 
in  shock  corn. 

An  idea  of  the  value  of  some  dry 
roughness  along  with  silage  is  given 
by  comparing  Lot  4,  fed   corn,  oil 
meal,  corn  silage  and  clover  hay,  with  ■ 
Lot  2,  fed  corn,  oil  meal  and  corn 


silage.  Crediting  the  difference  in 
profit  between  the  two  lots  to  the 
clover  hay  fed  to  the  steers  in  Lot  4 
gives  the  hay  a  value  of  $20.34  a  ton, 
while  its  cost  price  was  only  $10  a 
ton.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the 
addition  of  clover  hay  to  a  ration  con- 
taining silage  was  very  profitable. 

That  clover  alone  in  a  ration  of 
corn,  corn  silage  and  clover  hay  does 
not  supply  enough  protein,  or  muscle- 
forming  nutrients,  for  the  greatest 
profit,  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  of 
Lot  3,  fed  such  a  ration,  with  Lot  4, 
fed  corn,  corn  silage,  clover  hay  and 
oil  meal.  If  the  difference  in  profit 
between  the  two  lots  is  credited  to 
the  oil  meal,  the  latter  is  given  a 
value  of  $63  a  ton.  instead  of  $33,  at 
which  it  was  charged  to  the  cattle. 
The  steers  in  Lot  3  had  the  poorest 
appetites  during  the  experiment,  made 
the  smallest  gains  in  weight,  and  sold 
for  the  lowest  price  on  the  Chicago 
market.  The  clover  hay  was  of  rather 
poor  quality,  which  may  account  in 
part  for  the  poor  showing  of  Lot  3. 

The  steers  in  Lots  1  and  5,  which 
did  not  receive  any  silage,  consumed 
the  largest  amounts  of  shelled  corn, 
and  the  steers  in  the  lots  receiving 
silage  consumed  the  least.  This 
shows  clearly  that  when  corn  silage 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  ration  it 
decreases  the  amount  of  corn  required 
in  addition  to  that  in  the  silage. 

The  steers  in  Lot  2,  which  did  not 
receive  any  dry  roughage,  consumed 
the  largest  amount  of  silage.  How- 
ever, the  amount  consumed  by  that 
lot  decreased  toward  the  close  of  the 
experiment,  and  for  the  last  forty 
days  it  was  slightly  less  for  each 
steer  than  that  consumed  by  Lots  3 
and  4.  As  their  appetites  for  silage 
fell  off  the  gains  made  by  the  steers 
in  Lot  2  decreased,  and  their  gains 
were  not  satisfactory  after  the  first 
ninety  days.  This  confirms  what  has 
been  found  in  other  feeding  experi- 
ments with  silage,  namely,  that  the 
best  results  are  secured  with  fatten- 
ing cattle  when  they  are  fed  heavily 
on  silage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feeding  period  and  the  amount  of 
silage  gradually  lessened  toward  the 
close. 

There  was  considerable  variation  in 
the  gains  made  by  the  pigs  in  the 
different  lots.  For  the  130-day  period 
the  gains  were  as  follows:  In  Lot  1, 
71.86  pounds;  Lot  2,  74  pounds;  Lot 
3,  37.80  pounds;  Lot  4,  60.87  pounds; 
Lot  5,  86.50  pounds.    Since  the  pigs 


were  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and 
no  other  feed  was  given  to  them,  the 
results  indicate  quite  clearly  the 
amount  of  undigested  feed  from  each 
of  the  rations. 

The  unmistakable  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  experiment  is  that 
cornstalks  are  most  profitably  fed  to 
cattle  in  the  form  of  silage.  Corn 
silage  proved  to  be  a  much  cheaper 
roughage  than  clover  hay,  indicating 
that  it  is  profitable  to  make  a  liberal 
use  of  silage  in  rations  for  fattening 
cattle.  However,  the  most  liberal 
silage  feeding  should  be  at  the  out- 
set, and  the  amount  of  silage  given 
should  gradually  taper  off  toward  the 
close  of  the  feeding  period.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  steers  in 
Lot  2  did  so  well  at  first,  but  in  the 
final  outcome  were  beaten  in  cost  of 
gains  and  profit  by  the  steers  in  Lot 
4  that  received  some  clover  hay. 

Finally  the  evidence  given  by  the 
results  of  this  experiment  is  pretty 
strong  that  steers  eating  a  bulky 
ration  of  silage  do  not  consume 
enough  clover  hay  to  balance  their 
ration,  and  that  for  the  best  results 
and  greatest  profit  some  protein  con- 
centrate should  be  given  in  addition. 
Whether  this  would  hold  if  alfalfa 
instead  of  clover  were  the  roughness 
cannot  be  deduced  from  this  test,  be- 
cause alfalfa  is  a  feed  much  superior 
to  clover.  It  is  probably  true,  how- 
ever, that  when  steers  are  eating  a 
large  amount  of  silage,  in  itself 
bulky,  that  they  will  not  eat  enough 
alfalfa  to  balance  the  ration. 


Burning  straw  is  a  good  deal  like 
borrowing  money  to  buy  an  automo- 
bile.   A  reckoning  time  must  come. 


The  peach  trees  that  were  accounted 
dead  two  years  ago  came  back  in 
pretty  good  shape  this  year. 


"SHOW1'  TYPE  OF  COKN 

The  preliminary  premium  list  of  the 
National  Corn  Exposition,  to  be  held 
at  Dallas,  Texas,  from  the  10th  to  the 
24th  of  next  February,  contains  these 
directions  for  selecting  ten-ear  sam- 
ples of  corn  for  exhibition: 

"Ten-ear  samples  of  corn  should  be 
uniform  in  length,  circumference,  in 
straightness  of  rows,  in  color,  in  fill- 
ing out  of  butts  and  tips,  in  size  and 
character  of  shank  scar.  *  *  * 
The  individual  ear  of  corn  should  be 
of  good  size,  according  to  variety  and 
place  where  it  was  grown,  the  rows 
should  be  straight  and  regular,  it 
should  be  well  filled  at  both  butt  and 
tip,  and  generally  speaking  should 
be  sylinderical." 

Again,  referring  to  the  importance 
of  uniformity,  ihe  directions  are 
there:  "This  is  a  very  important 
point  in  the  selection  of  show  corn. 
Have  all  the  rows  of  the  same  length 
and  of  the  same  circumference,  if 
cylinderical  all  of  them  cylinderical, 
if  tapering  all  of  them  tapering,  but 
the  cylinderical  ear  slightly  tapering 
at  the  tip  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
The  same  number  of  rows  on  each  of 
the  ears  means  that  if  the  circum- 
ference of  all  the  ears  is  the  same  the 
kernels  will  be  of  uniform  width. 
The  indentation  of  kernel  must  be 
uniform  from  tip  to  butt,  not  on  a 
single  ear,  but  all  ears  combined." 

Why,  we  ask,  should  an  ear  of  corn, 
or  a  ten-ear  sample,  correspond  to 
the  description  we  have  quoted  from 
the  preliminary  premium  list  of  the 
National  Corn  Exposition?  Is  it  be- 
cause experience  and  research  show 
that  ears  of  that  type  give  the  highest 
yields  when  planted  in  the  field?  De- 
cidedly it  is  not;  for  farmers,  corn 
breeders  and  experiment  station  in- 
vestigators who  have  studied  the 
matter  carefully  agree  that  they  do 
not  know  what  type  of  ear  yields 
highest.  In  fact,  "ear  to  row"  tests 
show  that  high  yielding  ears  are  of 
all  types.  Sometimes  an  ear  of  the 
"show"  type  described  so  minutely 
above  gives  higher  yields  than  others 
with  which  it  is  compared,  but  just 
as  often  the  high  yielding  ears  are 
of  a  type  that  wouldn't  have  any 
standing  in  a  pretty  ear  corn  show. 

The  person  who  wrote  the  above 
directions  for  selecting  a  sample  of 
corn  for  exhibition  undoubtedly  had 
in  mind  the  type  that  would  be  given 
preference  by  the  judges  at  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Exposition.  But  why 
will  it  be  given  preference?  Surely 
not  because  it  is  known  that  the  type 
described  is  necessarily  a  high-yield- 
ing type,  although  a  great  many  corn 
show  men  try  to  bluff  themselves  and 
others  into  thinking  so. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  time  to  quit 
bluffing  about  this  corn  show  busi- 
ness, time  to  admit  frankly  that  a 
corn  show  is  a  contest  in  matching 
the  score  card  and  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  yields.  The  exhibitor 
who  knows  best  just  what  type  of 
ears  will  be  given  preference  by  the 
judges  and  then  displays  the  greatest 
skill  in  selecting  ears  of  that  type  is 
the  one  who  wins  at  corn  shows.  Let 
us  admit  that  it  requires  skill  to 
select  a  sample  of  corn  to  carry  away 
the  blue  ribbon;  but  let  us  cease 
bluffing  about  it  having  anything  to 
do  with  yielding  qualities. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have 
pretty  ear  corn  shows  let  us  no  longer 
fool  ourselves  and  others  by  thinking 
and  implying  that  the  judges  know 
high-yielding  corn  when  they  see  it, 
or  that  the  winning  type  is  necessarily 
high-yielding  corn.  That  would  leave 
corn  shows  all  the  value  they  have 
now  as  rallying  points  for  corn 
growers,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
stop  the  propagation  of  false  ideas 
about  corn. 


The  good  old  native  grass  is  a 
standby  in  the  summer,  but  it  plays 
out  early  in  the  fall.  Native  grass 
pastures  were  not  helped  much  by 
the  fall  rains,  while  blue  grass  and 
brome  grass  were  immediately  revived. 


A  good  rain  irons  out  the  wrinkles 
on  a  farmer's  brow  more  quickly  than 
anything  of  which  we  know.  And 
farmers  aren't  the  only  people, 
either,  who  get  wrinkles  on  their 
brows  in  dry  weather. 


Talk  about  seedless  oranges  and 
seedless  raisins,  but  the  thing  that 
suits ,  us  just  right  is  a  wormless 
apple,  the  kind  you  can  eat  in  the 
dark.  They  grow  in  orchards  that 
are  sprayed. 


Table  Showing  Average  Daily  Gain,  Cost  of  Gain  and  Profits 

Lot  1    Lot  2    Lot  3    Lot  4    Lot  5 

Average  daily  gain   3.045    2.009    2.309    3.155  3.153 

Cost  per  100  pounds  gain  (pork  credited 

at  $6  per  hundredweight)   $6.46    $6.03    $6.27    $5.99  $6.28 

Net  profit  per  steer   $2.82    $4.79    $2.09    $7.41  $4.08 
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"  Dry  as  a  bone"  in  a 

Fish  Brand 

Pommel 
Slicker 


Keeps  your  saddle, 
dry  and  smooth 
because  the  front 
and  back  extend 
to  cover  every 
bit  of  leather. 
The  wide  skirts  \ 
button  about  the  \ 
legs  to  make  pro- 
tection  complete. 

$3.50 

Everywhere 

SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 

:  always 
!  by  this 
mark 
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A.  J.  Tower  Co. 

BOSTON 

Towel  Canadian  Limited 
Toronto 


Don't  Guess— Weigh  It 


Grain  and  Stock  are  too  high  in  price  to  be 
guessed  off."    Whether  you  are  buying  or 
selling  you  can't  lose  if  you  weigh  it  on  a 

"McDonald  Pitless"  Scale 

So  accurate  they  are  used  for  weighing 
U.  S.  Mails— accuracy  guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Never  freeze— the  Patented  Bearings  are 
protected  from  snow,  ice  and  dirt  — cannot 
freeze.   Require  no  pit— are  easy  to  erect. 

We  can  save  you  money. 

Write  today  for  Circular  and  Handsome 
Wall  Hanger  in  5  colors— it's  FREE. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 
Dept.  60  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Yesterday  I  stood  upon  the  hill  near 
our  home  and  looked  toward  the  west 
Thousands  of  acres  of  dying  corn- 
stalks could  be  seen.  Those  great 
fields  that  gave  the  farmer  so 
many  anxious  hours,  and  at  last  fur- 
nished only  disappointment  for  him 
are  now  giving  way  to  nature  and 
preparing  to  enter  into  a  condition 
even  less  interesting  than  before. 

Other  large  fields  could  be  seen 
that  had  been  prepared  for  winter 
wheat.  Press  drills  were  going  north 
and  south  and  east  and  west  across 
them.  It  was  evident  that  ambition 
only,  and  not  hope,  had  been  shaken 
by  the  summer  drouth.  On  the  coun 
try's  "checkerboard"  were  spots  of 
alfalfa  with  a  solid  mass  of  dark 
green  leaves  that  for  beauty  could 
be  surpassed  only  by  the  mixed  trees 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Here  was  a 
great  shell-barked  hickory,  whose 
yellow  leaves  showed  the  touch  of 
autumn,  and  there  an  ash  or  an  oak 
of  a  different  shade,  tinted  with  pink 
leaves  and  crimson  berries  of  the 
wood-bine.  A  big  six-passenger  auto 
mobile  dashed  over  the  hill.  Speed 
was  reduced  only  while  passing  a 
dozen  town  cows  that  were  being 
driven  home  -by  some  barefoot  boys. 
I  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  which  of 
the  two  groups  was  getting  the  more 
pleasure  from  the  hour. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  "Northeast  Ne 
braska"  man,  thinks  the  road  boss 
should  be  a  man  who  drives  a  motor 
car.  I  have  been  watching  that  for 
a  long  time,  brother  Thompson.  Down 
in  this  corner  of  the  state  the  main 
roads  are  greatly  improved.  I  refer 
to  certain  roads  that  lead  from  one 
town  to  another.    But  there  are  cer- 


Fairy  Magic— Telephone  Reality 


A  tent  large  enough  to 
shelter  his  vast  army,  yet  so 
small  that  he  could  fold  it  in 
his  hand,  was  the  gift  de- 
manded by  a  certain  sultan  of 
India  of  his  son,  the  prince 
who  married  the  fairy  Pari- 
Banou. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
fairy  to  produce  the  tent. 
When  it  was  stretched  out,  the 
sultan's  army  conveniently 
encamped  under  it  and,  as  the 
army  grew,  the  tent  extended 
of  its  own  accord. 

A  reality  more  wonderful 
than  Prince  Ahmed's  magic 
tent  is  the  Bell  Telephone. 
It  occupies  but  a  few  square 
inches  of  space  on  your  desk 


or  table,  and  yet  extends  over 
the  entire  country. 

When  you  grasp  it  in  your 
hand,  it  is  as  easily  possible 
to  talk  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  as  to  the 
nearest  town  or  city. 

In  the  Bell  System,  7,500,- 
000  telephones  are  connected 
and  work  together  to  take 
care  of  the  telephone  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  these  needs  grow,  and 
as  the  number  of  telephone 
users  increases,  the  system 
must  inevitably  expand.  For 
the  Bell  System  must  always 
provide  a  service  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  people. 


tain  "feeders"  or  cross-roads  that  for 
months  at  a  time  cannot  be  used  at 
all.  Every  farm  is  taxed  to  improve 
the  highways,  and  it  is  unjust  to  build 
a  boulevard  along  Peter's  farm  and 
let  Paul  travel  over  bumps  and  ditches 
at  home  while  he  is  furnishing  the 
cash  to  make  it  easy  for  the  other 
fellow.  With  a  boss  that  is  an  enthu 
siastic  automobile  man  we  cannot 
expect  relief  in  this  matter.  We  want 
a  road  boss  that  is  ready  to  improve 
every  mile  of  road  in  his  district,  and 
a  man  who  first  considers  the  welfare 
of  the  one  who  has  to  haul  the 
products  of  the  farm  to  market. 

In  our  home  town  they  are  now 
paving  the  streets.  Hitching  posts 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  business 
part  of  town.  A  much  better  system 
of  lights  is  being  installed.  If  you 
come  to  town  in  a  car  you  can  stop 
it  in  the  glare  of  an  electric  light,  and 
leave  it  there — it  will  have  police  pro- 
tection. If  you  drive  old  Dobbin  and 
Mollie,  you  can  take  them  down  a 
dark  street,  and  if  it  is  a  wet  night 
and  you  have  rubber  boots  and  a 
lantern,  and  sneak  thieves  do  not 
swipe  your  robe  and  whip,  you  may 
not  regret  that  you  took  the  family 
down  to  the  picture  show. 

Please  be  patient  with  me.  I  am 
not  trying  to  create  bitterness.  I  am 
not  trying  to  roast  the  thrifty  and 
uphold  the  shiftless;  in  fact,  several 
of  the  largest  taxpayers  in  this  county 
do  not  own  cars,  while  some  that  have 
never  paid  $20  in  taxes  in  one  year 
own  them.  I  simply  want  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact:  The  automo- 
bile men  will  take  care  of  their  in- 
terest. We  don't  want  to  see  "Dobbin 
and  Mollie"  crowded  entirely  off  of 
the  bridge.  They  came  first;  without 
them  we  would  have  no  ready  name 
for  the  power  of  the  engine  that  drives 
the  joy  wagon. 

Last  week  a  farmer  that  lives  eight 
miles  away  asked  me  to  get  in  my 
car  and  drive  out  to  his  farm  to  see 
a  seventy-acre  cornfield  that  will 
make  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
(There  are  some  good  fields  of  corn 
over  by  the  Missouri  river.)  I  told 
him  that  I  did  not  own  a  car.  Then 
he  said  that  he  understood  I  was  a 
crop  reporter  and  was  fully  equipped 
for  the  work.  That  reminds  me  of  a 
story.  A  white  man  asked  a  negro 
if  he  could  give  him  change  for  a 
ten-dollar  bill.  The  negro,  who  had 
never  in  his  life  possessed  ten  dollars 
nt  one  time,  said:  "I  can't  change 
ten  dollars,  boss,  but  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  compliment." 

Again  it  has  rained.  Just  when  the 
farmers  are  ready  to  crowd  the  fall 
work,  other  showers  come  and  stop 
everything.  But  how  the  grass  does 
grow,  and  aside  from  the  changing 
color  of  the  leaves  in  the  orehard 
and  woodland  a  person  might  easily 
conclude  that  Mother  Nature  had  put 
on  a  new  spring  apron.  October  has 
a  habit  of  handing  out  such  cool 
sunny  days  when  she  is  visiting  us 
and  we  often  feel  that  she  is  the 
dearest  old  girl  on  the  calendar. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
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One  System 


Universal  Servif* 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  T.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

During  the  last  week  we  have  had 
two  or  three  showers  and  now  one 
has  to  plow  pretty  deep  to  turn  up 
dry  earth.  We  need  more  moisture, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  a  real  rain 
followed  by  good  weather.  These 
frequent  sprinkles  and  short  showers 
put  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  they 
handicap  one  in  his  work.  The  hay- 
ing which  I  expected  to  have  com- 
pleted several  weeks  ago  is  still  un- 
finished and  it  is  going  to  make  us 
hurry  to  get  through  before  corn 
husking  time;  in  fact,  some  have 
started  to  husk  corn  already. 

The  corn  has  dried  in  fine  shape, 
better  than  I  have  seen  it  for  years, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  corn  husked  at  this  time 
of  year  to  keep  through  this  muggy 
weather.  I  don't  know  whether  my 
neighbors'  corn  matures  earlier  than 
mine  (it  is  usually  planted  about  the 
same  time)  or  whether  corn  can  be 
cribbed  greener  than  I  think  it  can. 
At  any  rate,  I  never  could  induce 
myself  to  husk  corn  this  early  in  the 
season,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
might  be.  Corn  is  going  to  bring  a 
good  price  this  winter,  and  if  we  ex- 
pect to  get  the  moat  out  of  it,  it  be- 


hooves us  to  take  the  utmost  pre- 
caution in  handling  it. 

Sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  our  local  buyers  contribute  to 
the  farmer's  negligence  in  such  mat- 
ters, because  they  do  not  make  dis- 
tinction enough  in  the  price  of  good 
and  poor  corn,  if  they  make  any  at 
all.  They  carry  out  about  the  same 
policy  as  the  grocer  does  when  he 
buys  butter.  He  pays  the  same  price 
for  salve  as  he  does  for  good  country 
butter  for  fear  our  wives  will  learn  at 
the  country  club  \ihat  others  are  get- 
ting. Should  Mrs.  Jones  learn  that 
Mrs.  Brown  gets  a  cent  or  two  more 
a  pound  the  grocer  might  find  him- 
self in  a  peck  of  trouble,  which,  un- 
less he  proved  himself  to  be  more 
than  an  ordinary  diplomat,  might 
culminate  in  the  loss  of  a  customer. 
With  the  keen  competition  of  the 
country  merchant  he  must  keep  every 
customer  at  all  hazards. 

Last  year  I  saw  white  corn  that 
would  not  make  fit  feed  for  steers, 
corn  that  was  cribbed  on  the  ground 
and  exposed  to  all  the  late  rains  and 
snow  storms  of  winter,  bring  5  and  6 
cents  more  on  the  market  than  the 
best  quality  of  yellow  corn.  Of  course, 
this  extra  price  was  paid  because 
there  was  a  demand  for  white  corn, 
but  at  any  rate  it  goes  to  show  that 
quality  does  not  count  for  much. 
There  is  no  inducement,  unless  it  is 
the  pride  one  takes  in  having  good, 
substantial  improvements,  to  invest 
one's  hard  earned  cash  in  fancy  corn 
cribs.  If  we  were  getting  prices  for 
A  No.  1  corn,  we  would  have  nothing 
to  squeal  about,  but  I  suspect  that 
the  good  is  dumped  with  the  bad  and 
we  are  paid  for  second  or  third  grade 
corn.  The  farmer  that  takes  pride  in 
the  quality  of  the  produce  he  sells  is 
the  one,  as  the  fellow  says,  who  comes 
out  of  the  short  end  of  the  horn. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Hartley,  physiologist  in 
charge  of  corn  investigations  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  making  some  interesting  com 
investigations.  Several  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Zook  and  Mr.  Gilman  called  at  Thomp- 
son Farms  to  pick  some  seed  corn, 
which  is  to  be  used  in  an  experiment 
on  this  farm,  the  object  being  to  have 
it  conducted  under  farm  conditions. 
They  selected  only  good  sized  ears 
that  had  been  developed  on  stalks 
which  had  competition.  To  meet  the 
requirements  it  was  necessary  that 
there  be  at  least  two  stalks  in  the 
hill  from  which  the  ear  was  taken 
and  there  must  be  a  hill  of  corn  on 
each  side  of  it.  This  would  appeal 
to  one  as  a  method  to  procure  ideal 
seed  corn.  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Hart- 
ley thinks  it  is,  and  he  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  Next  spring  this 
corn  is  to  be  planted  in  a  field  of  the 
same  variety,  conditions  being  as 
nearly  the  same  as  possible. 

The  corn  that  is  to  be  planted  on 
each  side  of  this  corn  will  probably 
be  of  my  own  selection.  I  hope  that 
their  corn  will  beat  mine  ten,  twenty, 
yes  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  If  it 
does,  it  will  prove  either  a  boon  to 
this  method  of  selection  or  a  sad 
commentary  to  my  ability  as  a  corn 
grower.  But  no  matter  what  the  re- 
sult may  be,  farmers  in  this  com- 
munity, or  any  other  for  that  matter, 
are  invited  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  this  experiment.  All  are 
welcome  at  any  time  to  note  any 
difference  they  can.  The  great  draw- 
back to  many  of  the  experiments  car- 
ried on  at  the  stations  is  that  the 
climate,  soil  and  moisture  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  different  parts  of  the 
state,  and  usually  a  local  demonstra- 
tion is  far  superior  to  any  knowledge 
to  be  gained  through  bulletins. 


SWEET  CLOVER  VARIETIES 

A  Douglas  county  subscriber  asks: 
"Which  is  the  better  adapted  to  semi- 
arid  land,  the  yellow  or  the  white 
sweet  clover?" 

The  yellow-flowered  and  the  white- 
flowered  sweet  clovers  are  about 
equally  adapted  to  semi-arid  soils,  or 
lo  any  other  soils,  so  far  as  hardiness 
and  drouth  resistance  are  concerned. 
But  the  white-flowered  sort  makes 
the  greater  growth  and  has  more 
leaves,  which  gives  it  a  higher  value 
for  hay  and  forage.  All  sweet  clover 
growers  in  every  part  of  the  country 
recommend  the  white-flowered  vari- 
ety, the  botanical  name  for  which  is 
Melilotus  alba. 


Freezing  doesn't  injure  dry  seed 
corn. 
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MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  "25 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 

(  UV  ha 


KANSAS  CITY  FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

■  titabtitnmtnU  in  each  of  above  tenters.     Send  to  p>,irtt  nearest  you. ) 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


1  would  like  to  receive  and  look  over  your  New  Catalogue.  Send  me  a  copy  without  eost  to  me. 


Name, 
State 


Town 


R.F.D. 


This  is  the  friend  you  can 
go  to  any  hour  of  the  day; 
the  friend  that  fills  your 
wants  and  saves  your 
money;  the  friend  that 
ministers  to  every  member 
of  the  family — Montgom- 
ery Ward  &  Company's 
Catalogue. 

It  offers  you  the  lowest  prices 
on  clothing  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  on  the  latest  ideas  in 
household  goods,  in  tools,  light 
machinery — on  everything  from 
pins  to  automobiles.  Though 
an  article  is  in  big  demand  you 
can  buy  it  from  this  Catalogue 
at  a  bargain  price.  The  thous- 
and-page display  of  merchandise 
is  a  never-failing  source  of  won- 
der in  variety  and  values. 

The  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company  Catalogue  fills  every 
want,  meets  every  emergency 
according  to  a  forty-one  year 
single  standard  of  honesty.  All 
articles  are  priced  by  an  unvary- 
ing rule.  On  any  purchase 
which  does  not  satisfy,  your 
money  is  refunded  without 
question  or  a  quibble. 

Montgomery  W ard  &  Company's  latest 
Catalogue  conveys  to  millions  of  custom- 
ers all  these  advantages  in  full  measure. 

Send  for  your  copy  now.  The  coupon 
opposite  is  for  your  convenience.  Fill  it 
out  and  mail  today. 
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Paying  Engine  Combinations 

We've  made  it  easy  to  pick  out  your  engine  and  the  machines  that  you'll  run 
with  it.  We  have  most  of  the  machines  you'll  need,  in  sizes  to  fit  your  engine — 
and  we  have  just  the  size  of  engine  you'll  need,  from  I  J4  to  35  horsepower,  gasoline 
or  kerosene.  Consider  these  suggestions — then  ask  our  dealer  to  make  up  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  you.    Just  for  example : 


Size  of  En«inc  Machine) 

]'A  h.p.  tp  Rumely  Pressure  Pump 

Rumely  Pump  Jack 
Dynamo,  Saw,  Etc. 

3  h.p.  up  Rumely  Saw-Rig 

Rumely  Grain  Dump 

3-5  H.p  Rumely  Sheller  No.  2 

6  h.p  Rumely  Baler,  Junior 

A'A  h.p.  up   .   Rumely  Feed  Mill 

8  h.p  Rumely  Baler — Standard 

6-10  h.p  Rumely  Sheller  No.  4B 

15-35  h.p  Rumely  Silage  Cutter 

Alio  Bigger  Cngines  Bigger  Rumely  Machines 

Send  for  "The  All-Round  Power  Plant".  Ask  our 
dealer  in  your  town  for  the  GasPull  Data-Book,  or  the  Olds 
Engine  Data-Book,  or  a  special  bock  on  each  other  machine. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power- Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN,  NEB.      LA  PORTE,  IND. 


Tractor  Combina- 
tions too,  a  GasPull 
cr  CilPull  Tractor, 
15  drawbar,  30  belt 
horsepower,  with 
Rumely  Com  Shell- 
er, Ad  vance  Husker- 
Shredder,  Rumely 
Hay  Baler,  Advance 
Silage  Cutter. 

This  boy  could 
learn  to  run  our  trac- 
tors.   So  could  you. 
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I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  adver- 
tisers. I  know  them  to  be  reliable.  They 
will  give  you  a  "square  deal". — S.-  R.  Mc- 
Kelvle,  Publisher. 


GOPHER 


TPAPQ   Circular  Free 
1  «  A.  F.  RENKEN 

Box  6.  Kram  er.  Nebraska 


He  works  36  hours  at  a  stretch 


And  overtime  when  needed.  Any- 
one can  afford  him,  for  he  only  costs 
$2.50  to  buy  and  nothing  at  all  to 
keep.  3,000,000  American  homes  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  and  have 
employed  him  to  get  the  family  up 
in  the  morning. 

Even  if  you  have  a  preference 
about  waking  up,  he's  ready  to  get 
you  up  your  way.  If  you  like  to  be 
wakened  gradually,  he'll  ring  little 
short  rings  every  other  half-minute 
for  ten  minutes.  If  you're  a  hard 
sleeper  and  need  a  strong  dose,  he'll 
sing  out  with  a  long,  vigorous,  full 
five-minute  ring.  Either  way,  you 
can  shut  him  off  at  any  point. 

20,000  jewelers  are  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  demand  he's  created 
for  himself.  He's  made  a  World's 
Record  as  a  success. 


He's  invaluable  on  the  farm,  be- 
cause he  not  only  helps  you  get  the 
hands  out  on  time,  but  serves  as  a 
first-class  clock  to  tell  the  daytime  by. 

He  stands  7  inches  tall,  is  triple 
nickel-plated — has  a  vest  of  good  im- 
plement steel  that  keeps  him  hardy; 
large,  bold  figures  and  hands  to  tell 
the  time  by  in  the  dim  light  of 
morning.  He  is  as  fit  for  the  parlor 
as  the  bedroom. 

If  your  jeweler  hasn't  him,  send 
a  money  order  for  $2.50  to  Weslclox, 
La  Salle,  III.,  and  he'll  come  any- 
where in  the  States  by  parcel  post, 
prepaid. 

He  bears  this  imprint,  "Made  in  La 
Salle,  Illinois,  by  Westclox,"  which 
is  the  best  alarm-clock  insurance 
you  can  buy. 


C  ©.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Fre* 

STORING  VEGETABLES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  store  all  winter  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  cellar,  though 
this  is  not  always  advisable.  Not 
many  winter  vegetables  do  quite  so 
well  in  the  cellar  as  they  will  in  suit- 
able outdoor  pits.  Apples  and  pota- 
toes banked  in  earth  will  keep 
crisper  and  fresher  than  when  stored 
in  a  cellar.  Likewise  cabbage  and 
root  crops  keep  well  in  contact  with 
moist  earth,  and  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  celery  be  so  kept.  It  will 
be  convenient,  however,  to  have  a 
part  of  the  supply  in  the  cellar  for 
immediate  use. 

Winter  vegetables  are  divided  into 
two  groups;  those  that  are  injured 
by  freezing,  and  those  that  will  suffer 
a  hard  freeze  without  injury  Of  those 
that  will  stand  a  hard  freeze  without 
injury  are  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots, 
salsify,  etc.  These  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  till  frozen  hard  without  in- 
jury, provided  they  are  allowed  to 
thaw  out  while  in  contact  with  fresh 
earth.  For  that  reason  they  should 
be  stored  in  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible.  Salsify  and  parsnips  are 
not  considered  at  their  best  until  they 
have  frozen. 

To  store  this  class  of  vegetables, 
pull  them  and  arrange  in  a  conical 
heap  where  a  slight  depression  has 
been  scraped  out  on  a  well  drained 
spot.  Cover  with  earth  and  dig  a 
trench  around  to  carry  off  surplus 
water.  It  is  not  necessary  that  suffi- 
cient earth  be  put  on  to  keep  them 
from  freezing,  yet  it  will  be  more 
convenient  in  reaching  the  roots  in 
cold  weather  if  some  additional  cover- 
ing as  straw  or  litter  is  put  on  top 
to  prevent  freezing  of  the  ground. 
For  cabbage,  dig  a  long,  shallow 
trench  wide  enough  to  contain  two 
rows  of  the  heads.  Pull  the  heads  and 
invert  them  in  the  trench  with  the 
roots  up.  Cover  with  earth,  and  finally 
with  straw  or  other  protection. 

Apples,  potatoes  and  celery  must 
not  be  allowed  to  freeze,  though  any 
of  them  will  stand  considerable  frost. 
Apples  may  even  freeze  hard  on  the 
outside  without  impairing  their  keep- 
ing quality,  while  celery  will  not  be 
injured  if  only  the  tip  of  the  stalks 
are  frozen.  These  three  require  cool 
storage,  right  around  freezing  point. 

Apples  should  be  gathered  and  put 
in  rail  pens  or  a  room  in  the  barn 
or  granary  where  they  may  be  pro- 
tected in  case  of  sudden  cold.  When 
the  ground  begins  to  freeze  at  night, 
usually  in  November,  again  pick  them 
over  and  store  for  winter.  Scrape  out 
a  circular  depression  a  foot  deep  on 
a  well  drained  spot,  put  a  little  straw 
on  the  bottom,  then  arrange  the 
apples  in  a  conical  heap,  add  enough 
straw  to  keen  the  apples  clean  and 
cover  with  sufficient  earth  to  keep  out 
frost.  A  few  boards  laid  on  top  will 
carry  off  the  surplus  water  and 
furnish  additional  protection. 

Irish  potatoes  are  stored  in  the 
same  way  as  apples,  after  the  ground 
has  become  cold.  A  good  practice  is 
to  put  on  only  a  few  inches  of  earth 
at  first,  and  add  more  as  the  weather 
becomes  more  severe,  thus  keeping 
the  potatoes  at  a  low  temperature  in 
case  there  is  a  week  or  two  of  un- 
usually warm  weather  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Sweet  potatoes  require  warm  stor- 
age, a  temperature  approaching  freez- 
ing being  sufficient  to  spoil  them. 
They  should  not  become  cooler  than 
55  degrees.  A  dry  cellar  where  they 
may  be  kept  in  slatted  crates  well  up 
from  the  ground  in  a  free  circulation 
of  air  will  answer  for  sweet  potatoes, 
and  for  keeping  a  few  for  family  use, 
packing  in  barrels  of  dry  sand  or  road 
dust  has  been  found  to  be  very  satis- 
factory when  kept  in  a  moderately 
warm  room. 

If  stored  in  the  same  place  from 
year  to  year,  open  sheds  and  pits 
lined  with  boards  will  be  found  con- 
venient. Apples  and  potatoes  will 
keep  longer  in  spring  if  the  sun  is 
not  allowed  to  shine  on  the  pit. 

H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 

Polk  county,  Missouri. 


SWEET  CLOTER  IN  WHEAT 

A  Pierce  county  subscriber  presents 
this  sweet  clover  inquiry:  "I  am 
much  interested  in  sweet  clover  as 
a  crop  since  reading  Mr.  Dale's  re- 


cent article  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
I  would  like  to  sow  some  in  my  field 
of  winter  wheat.  Please  tell  me  how 
to  sow  it  without  harming  the  wheat; 
also,  the  best  time  to  sow  it.  What 
quantity  of  seed  should  I  sow  to  the 
acre ?" 

Sweet  clover  has  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  stand  when  it  is 
sown  alone.  When  sown  with  small 
grain  it  has  to  compete  for  moisture 
and  plant  food,  and  if  the  season  is 
unfavorable  it  fails.  However,  our 
correspondent  can  try  seeding  sweet 
clover  with  winter  wheat  and  take 
his  chances  on  getting  a  stand.  It  is, 
of  course,  too  late  to  sow  the  seed 
this  fall.  Sweet  clover  must  be  sown 
quite  early  to  make  sufficient  growth 
in  the  fall  to  withstand  the  winter — 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  August 
is  the  experience  of  sweet  clover 
growers.  It  may  be  sown  with  winter 
wheat  in  the  early  spring.  The  best 
method  of  seeding  in  that  way  is  to 
use  a  press  drill  and  drill  across  the 
rows  of  wheat.  The  drill  does  not 
materially  injure  the  stand  of  grain, 
and  it  puts  the  clover  seed  in  the  soil 
in  the  best  condition.  A  drill  with 
wheels  at  the  ends  to  carry  the  weight 
is  better  for  this  purpose  than  the 
"low  down"  type,  because  with  the 
former  the  depth  of  covering  can  be 
more  accurately  regulated.  The  amount 
of  seed  to  use  when  sweet  clover  is 
drilled  in  winter  wheat  in  this  way 
is  about  twelve  pounds  to  the  acre.  Be 
sure  to  get  hulled  seed  of  the  white- 
flowered  variety  (Melilotus  alba). 


DAWSON  COUNTY  FAIR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  So  far  I 
have  not  seen  a  report  published  of 
the  Dawson  county  fair,  therefore  I 
am  sending  you  one,  even  though  it 
is  a  little  late. 

The  Dawson  county  fair  was  held 
September  9  to  13;  it  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  successful  of  the 
six  annual  fairs  that  have  been  held 
at  Lexington.  The  attendance  was 
large,  especially  during  the  last  three 
days.  On  Thursday  more  than  12,000 
persons  passed  through  the  gate.  One 
very  agreeable  feature  of  the  fair  was 
the  absence  of  dust  and  sweltering 
heat.  On  the  opening  day  one-half 
inch  of  rain  fell,  which  was  the  first 
that  we  had  had  for  more  than  two 
months.  This  cooled  the  atmosphere 
and  put  the  grounds  and  track  in  fine 
condition  for  the  next  three  days. 

From  the  exhibits  of  corn,  small 
grain,  vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  fat 
stock  one  would  never  know  that  we 
had  had  one  of  the  worst  drouths  in 
the  history  of  the  county.  A  stroll 
through  the  agricultural  building  was 
good  for  a  farmer's  prolonged  spell 
of  blues.  The  corn  and  small  grain 
exhibits  were  as  large  and  as  good  in 
quality  as  in  a  normal  year.  The 
garden  truck  was  extra  good.  Pota- 
toes, cabbage,  onions,  tomatoes  and 
pumpkins  were  displayed  in  large 
numbers,  and  watermelons  that  would 
make  a  darkey  shout  for  joy. 

The  livestock  exhibit  was  good,  and 
would  have  made  a  very  creditable 
showing  at  the  state  fair.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  principal  breeds  were 
represented  and  were  in  good  show 
condition.  Hogs  of  all  breeds  were 
out,  and  the  sheep  and  poultry  ex- 
hibits were  good. 

The  farm  machinery  display  occu- 
pied several  large  tents  and  consisted 
of  the  most  up-to-date  equipment  for 
the  farm.  Sewing  machines,  power 
laundry  outfits  for  the  household  and 
other  labor-saving  devices  for  the 
home  attracted  the  women's  attention. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
at  the  fair  and  one  which,  because  of 
the  dry  season  attracted  more  than 
passing  attention,  was  an  irrigation 
plant  which  had  a  capacity  of  1,200 
gallons  a  minute.  A  large  rotary 
pump,  operated  by  a  kerosene  engine, 
raised  the  water.  Irrigation  outfits 
have  been  on  exhibit  in  previous  years, 
but  they  did  not  attract  the  attention 
that  this  one  did.  Numerous  irriga- 
tion plants  have  been  installed  in  the 
Platte  valley.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  there  is  an  unlimited 
water  supply  in  the  sand  underlying 
the  soil  in  this  section,  and  that  this 
can  be  elevated  and  run  onto  our 
farms  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

The  management  added  a  new  fea- 
ture to  the  races  this  year.  This  was 
motor  car  races  at  night.  The  ele- 
ment of  danger  attracted  large  crowds 
and  they  were  much  enjoyed,  with 
the  exception  of  Thursday  night  when 
two  machines  collided  and  the  drivers 
were  injured.  P.  V.  BLAIR. 

Dawson  Co. 
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Forest  Reserve  Opening 


By  H.  D.  LUTE,  Keith  County 


The  dates  for  the  opening  of  the 
forest  reserve  lands  were  set  so 
quickly  after  the  passage  of  the 
special  act  by  congress  that  by  the 
time  this  reaches  the  readers  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  registration  for  this 
land  will  have  begun;  but  since  the 
registration  continues  until  October 
25  the  information  I  give  may  be 
somewhat  timely. 

The  land  eliminated  from  the  Ne- 
braska forest  reserve  and  the  Fort 
Niobrara  military  reservation  near 
Valentine  have  been  blocked  together 
for  registration  purposes.  Registra- 
tion may  be  made  at  North  Platte, 
Broken  Bow  or  Valentine  for  any  of 
the  land;  the  registration  dates  are 
from  October  13  to  25.  The  drawing 
will  take  place  at  North  Platte  on 
October  28,  and  each  person  drawing 
land  will  be  notified  to  appear  in 
person  on  November  17,  if  he  wants 
land  in  the  forest  reserve  tract,  and 
give  description  of  the  land  wanted. 
Ten  days  will  be  allowed  to  complete 
filing.  Filing  on  the  Valentine  land 
will  not  occur  until  April  1. 

In  reply  to  numerous  questions,  I 
am  referring  to  the  map  sent  out  by 
the  forest  service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
accompanying  which  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Land  is  Sandy 

"The  tract  is  about  thirty-six  miles 
in  length,  north  and  south,  and  from 
seven  to  twenty-four  miles  in  width. 
It  contains  346,000  acres,  comprising 
a  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the 
sand  hill  region,  which  is  made  up 
of  comparatively  low  sand  dunes 
interspersed  with  swales  or  small 
valleys  or  relatively  level  land.  The 
entire  region  contains  a  fairly  good 
grass  cover  which  serves  the  excellent 
purpose  of  retarding  the  drifting 
sands. 

"There  is  no  native  timber  of  any 
kind  on  the  tract.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  forest  service,  how- 
ever, that  timber  can  be  grown  in 
the  region,  but  owing  to  the  cost  of 
planting  and  caring  for  artificial 
forests  on  a  large  scale  the  retention 
of  the  area  for  timber  purposes  is 
considered  impracticable  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  valley  lands  of  the 
region,  comprising  approximately  30 
per  cent  of  the  area,  are  suitable  for 
agricultural  development  under  proper 
management,  led  to  the  elimination 
of  the  area  from  the  national  forest. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
the  prospective  settler  will  be  able 
easily  to  establish  a  home  upon  the 
land  eliminated.  Justice  to  the  set- 
tler requires  it  to  be  said  that  the 
contrary  may  be  expected.  The  new 
settler  should  go  prepared  for  hard 
work,  and,  if  possible,  provided  with 
a  few  hundred  dollars  in  cash  to  meet 
necessary  expenses  of  the  first  year 
or  two  before  a  ranch  can  be  estab- 
lished on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
A  Stock  Country 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  running  water  upon  the 
area.  All  water  for  stock  and  house- 
hold use  must  be  obtained  from  wells 
sunk  into  the  beds  of  the  valleys  from 
fifteen  to  forty  feet.  Building  ma- 
terial, aside  from  the  sod,  must  be 
imported.  Fuel,  other  than  "cow 
chips,"  must  be  shipped  in.  Travel 
is  entirely  by  team,  though  it  is  com- 
paratively easy.  While  the  precipita- 
tion is  sufficient  during  the  summer 
months  of  an  ordinary  season  to  in- 
sure growth  of  crops,  it  is  not  always 
enough  to  secure  the  fullest  results. 

"The  region  is  especially  adapted 
to  stock  raising.  About  70  per  cent 
of  the  land  is  non-agricultural,  and 
can  be  used  only  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. Stock  graze  out  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  must 
be  fed  during  the  severe  winter 
weather.  The  dairy  business  is  as- 
suming some  importance  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  may  with  profit 
be  etxended  to  the  area  in  question. 
Vegetables  and  other  garden  produce 
may  be  grown  for  home  use.  Re- 
moteness from  large  consuming  cen- 
ters will  make  it  unprofitable  to  grow 
truck  crops  for  market  to  any  extent. 

"Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  is  the 
natural  farm  unit.  Under  the  laws 
applicable  to  the  region  this  number 
of  acres  may  be  acquired  by  an  indi- 
vidual homesteader.  Because  of  the 
comparatively  low  yield  per  acre,  the 


average  farm  ranch  should  contain  at 
least  200  acres  of  cultivable  land. 

"Practically  all  the  land  surround- 
ing the  tract  in  question  has  already 
been  taken  up,  and  at  present  there 
is  an  average  of  about  one  family  to 
every  two   square  miles." 

I  am  glad  the  government  man  said 
it.  If  on  my  own  initiative  I  had  said 
some  of  those  things  I  would  have 
been  in  for  a  lot  more  criticism. 

Bales  for  Filing 

Looking  at  the  map  the  forest  re- 
serve made  of  this  tract,  I  count  about 
150  windmills  and  most  of  them  on 
government  land.  The  tract  is  fenced 
and  cross-fenced  by  the  cattlemen 
who  held  the  grazing  leases.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  mills,  wells  and 
fences  may  be  bought  at  a  reason- 
able price  by  the  homesteader. 

No  person  of  either  sex  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  may  file  on  a  home- 
stead unless  he,  or  she,  is  the  head 
of  a  family.  Those  who  held  home- 
steads in  this  tract  under  the  old  law 
have  the  preferential  right  and  may 
now  complete  their  filing  under  the 
Kinkaid  law,  thus  giving  those  who 
held  but  quarters  the  first  right  to 
get  the  full  section.  This  may  cover 
some  of  the  best  valleys. 

A  good  many  have  the  idea  that 
the  tracts  will  be  numbered  and  that 
any  one  drawing  a  number  must  file 
on  the  corresponding  number.  I  do 
not  understand  it  so.  Any  person 
drawing  a  number  is  entitled  to  select 
from  the  remaining  unentered  land. 
The  land  is  to  be  entered  in  rather 
compact  bodies  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  land  office  officials  will  insist  that 
the  filings  be  made  on  sections  as 
far  as  possible,  instead  of  getting  it 
in  any  and  every  shape  imaginable 
just  so  it  lies  contiguous,  as  was  done 
and  is  allowable  under  the  Kinkaid  act. 


SCOTTS  BLUFF  COUNTY  FAIR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Any  person 
who  attended  the  Scotts  Bluff  county 
fair,  held  at  Mitchell  September  17. 
18  and  19,  could  not  but  be  impressed 
with  the  exhibits  of  livestock,  farm 
products  and  agricultural  machinery. 
These  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
eastern  Nebraska  county. 

The  new  exhibit  hall  was  banked 
°olidly  on  both  sides  and  through  the 
center  with  displays  of  farm  products 
=ind  fruit.  More  than  a  dozen  vari- 
eties of  field  corn  were  on  exhibit,  a 
large  part  of  it  gathered  from  fields 
that  would  average  from  fifty  to  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Samples  of 
wheat  were  there  from  fields  that 
"ielded  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Some  of  the  oats  weighed 
forty-six  pounds  to  the  measured 
bushel.  The  display  of  garden  truck 
was  unusually  good. 

The  housewives  had  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  cooking,  canned  fruits, 
iellies  and  needlework.  The  exhibits 
in  the  hall  numbered  more  than  400. 
Visitors  from  a  distance  were  sur- 
prised not  only  at  the  large  variety 
of  the  exhibits  but  at  their  exceed- 
ingly fine  quality,  especially  that  of 
the  fruit. 

In  the  livestock  department  the 
entries  were  numerous  in  nearly 
every  class.  Particularly  was  this 
true  of  draft  horses  and  brood  mares, 
some  of  which  were  imported  animals. 
Ten  classes  had  been  made  for  hogs 
and  all  of  them  were  filled.  Both 
dairy  cattle  and  beef  cattle  were  rep- 
resented. The  prizes  offered  were 
liberal  and  were  promptly  paid. 

Of  course,  we  had  racing,  music 
and  other  amusements  such  as  are 
always  found  at  county  fairs.  When 
vou  consider  that  nearly  all  of  the 
stock  and  produce  exhibited  was 
grown  on  irrigated  farms  taken  up 
along  the  government  canal  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  truly  it 
was  a  fine  fair. 

W.  B.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


A  good  many  fruit  trees,  rendered 
more  or  less  dormant  by  the  long  and 
severe  summer  drouth,  mistook  the 
fall  rains  for  an  announcement  of 
spring  and  blossomed  out.  They'll 
discover  their  mistake. 


Farmers  who  contemplate  sowing 
alfalfa  seed  next  year  should  buy 
their  seed  now  while  it  is  cheap.  Se- 
curing seed  in  the  neighborhood  where 
it  is  to  be  sown  is  a  good  practice. 
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Be  Sure  You  Get  The  Genuine 
"Star  Brand"  Shoes 

Study  this  illustration  so  you  will 
know  a  genuine  "Star  Brand"  Shoe 
when  you  see  it.  Don't  be  fooled  into 
buying  something  represented  to  be 
"just  as  good". 

There  are  several  kinds  of  star  trade-marks 
used  on  shoes.  Many  dealers  will  try  to  sell 
you  an  inferior  shoe  by  claiming  it  is  a  "Star 
Brand  "  Shoe. 

Don't  be  fooled  on  the  wrong  star. 

"  Star  Brand  "  Shoes  are  made  in  over  750 
si  pies  -in  our  own  23  big  factories.  Every  pair 
is  honestly  made  of  good  leather.  No  substi* 
*utes  for  leather  are  ever  used. 

We  heartily  favor  the  Oldfield  Pure  Shoe 
Bill  now  before  Congress.  It  requires  that 
adulterated  shoes  be  so  stamped.  It  will  give 
you  a  square  deal  on  your  shoes. 

We  have  built  up  the  greatest  shoe  business  in 
existence  on  honest  leather  construction.  If  a  y 
manufacturer  warns  to  use  pappr  soles  he  should 
be  forced  to  make  that  fact  known. 
The  "Patriot",  "Pilgrim",  "Pluck",  "fociety", 
"Mayflower",  "T**«s-Ted",  "  Our  Famiy",  _ 
"  Stron^er-Tha"-The-Law  "  .coft  nnd  Good  '', 
etc.,  are  all  "Star  Brand  "  Shoes. 

Look  up  the  "Star  Brand"  dealer.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  "Star 
Brand"  Shoe  with  our  name  on  the  sole  and  our  "Star  "on  the  heei,  then 
you  will  know  why  — 

"Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better  " 


Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand 

manufacturers      Branch  of  International  Shoe  Co.  st.louis 
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Old  Honesty 
Blankets 

Guaran 

teed! 


We 
stand  be- 
^^p^    hi  n  d   e  v  ery 

r     Old  Honesty 
Blanket.    You  get 
new  blanket  free  if 
any  Old  Honesty  Blanket 
fails  to  wear  a  full  year.  Our 

$3.50  &  $4.00  Storm  Blankets 

wear  like  cow  hide  —  give  horses  real  protec- 
tion. Big,  roomy  blankets,  made  of  honest  brown 
canvas,  lined  extra  heavy.   Lock-stitch  sewed  and 
quilted  to  protect  from  ripping.     Stand  hard  knocks. 
Easy  to  put  on  or  take  off  in  stormy  weather.  Remember— 
you  are  protected  —  every  blanket  positively  guaranteed.  If 
deafer  can't  supply,  write 

BEMIS  BLANKET  COMPANY,  OMAHA,  NEBR.  ^1 


Guarantee  Tag 
Warrants  Wear  for 
Full  Year— or  New 
Blanket 
FREE 


£011! 


No  Bolts  to  Loosen-No  Stove  Putty  = 

r^viimKlA     Tne  Arcadian  Malleable  Range  is  EE 

10  v^rumuie.   built  of  tough>  malleable  iron  and  ^ 

charcoal  iron  plates.    Its  joints  are  riveted  together  in-  EE 

stead  of  being  merely  bolted  together,  and  the  seams  are  not  stuffed  r= 

with  stove  putty  like  ordinary  so-called  steel  and  cast  iron  ranges.  EE 

The  Arcadian  is  built  exactly  like  a  locomotive  boiler — no  bolts  EE 

to  loosen,  no  stove  putty  to  crumble  and  let  in  false  drafts  to  fan  the  EE 

fire  when  you  want  to  shut  it  off,  or  deaden  = 

the  fire  when  you  want  it  to  burn.     The  == 

ARCADIAN  cuts  down  your  fuel  bill  at  == 
least  a  third.    No  blackening  needed — 
just  wipe  off  with  oily  rag — stays  a  per- 
fect baker  because  it  stays  airtight 
for  a  lifetime — has  oven  thermom- 
eter and  all  work-saving  features. 


ARCADIAN 

Malleable 
Non-breakable 

RANGE 

FREE  BOOK— Write  for 
interesting  free  booklet  tell- 
ing inside  facts  about  range 
building.  Shows  how  to  pick 
out  the  weak  points  in  poor 
ranges.  The  facts  in  this 
free  book  will  save  you 
money.    Write  for  it  today. 


^APPLETON 


Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.   This  sim- 
"ple,  reliable  machine  does  it. 
'Cats  or  shreds  the  stalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 

GUARANTEED 

size  for  size,  tinder  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
any  other  machine  busker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas- 
'  and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Busker  Book 
tells  all  about  it.   Send  for  tree  copy  today. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  567  Fargo  St.,  Bataria,  HI. 
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'yOU'RE  shivering!  What's 
wrong?  Hot  against  the  fire 
box  and  cold  when  you  step 
down.  Sure !  Go  straight  to 
the  store,  get  Stephenson  Un- 
derwear and  stop  shivering"— 
Stephenson  (  Staley  Brand  ) 
Underwear  will  keep  an  even 
warmth  all  the  time  and  that 
means  health  and  comfort 

It  wears  like  buckskin. 

Be  sure  to  see  this  label  because 
by  it  every  garment  is  guaranteed 
satisfactory  to  wearer — 


SOUTH  3EN0.IND.  / 


HonvQ  Circlo] 
Par/   it  <a!or\.6>  | 


STALEY  BRAND 


No.  00 — Natural  gray  lamb's  wool; 
composed  of  96  per  cent  of  white 
lamb's  wool  and  4  per  cent  black 
Kentucky  wool;  not  an  ounce  of  cot- 
ton or  adulterant  used  in  its  manu- 
facture; no  dye  used,  the  coloring 
being  black  wool;  one  of  the  several 
STEPHENSON  (Staley  Brand)  gar- 
ments that  no  other  mill  attempts 
to  duplicate;  wears  two  to  four 
seasons;  comes  from  the  tub  as  good 
as  new;  does  not  scratch;  is  soft 
and  comfortable;  Shirts  or  fcO  Oft 
Drawers  Each,  «|>*"V»v 

Other  numbers  as  low  as  $1.00  per  garment. 
Write  for  Interesting  Booklet  on  Underwear 
Stephenson  Underwear  Mills,  South  Bend,  Jnd. 
Product  Sold   to   Merchants  Only 


I    14         ■     W  AT  FACTORY  COST 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Furs  and  sell  you  Guns,  Traps, 
Supplies,  etc.,  AT  FACTORY  COST.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price  List. 
E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  135  Biggs  Building    KANSAS  CITY,  HO. 


ILetfcers  or  Questions  for  Shis  BepartmenS  4c 
48s  Sdltor,  Mrs.  W.  ]U  McKenney,  Palmer,  Eleta, 

Would  You  Marry  a  Farmer? 

Knowing  what  you  do  of  farm  life, 
would  you,  if  you  had  the  choice  to 
make  again,  marry  a  farmer?  If  so, 
why?  And  if  not,  why  not?  For  the 
best  letter  on  this  subject  received 
on  or  before  November  1,  1913,  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  will  give  a  year's 
subscription  to  any  magazine,  or  col- 
lection of  magazines,  to  the  value  of 
$3.  The  second  prize  will  be  any 
$1.50  magazine  or  collection,  and  the 
third  the  same  as  the  second.  Each 
contestant  whose  letter  is  printed  will 
receive  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
Nebraska  Farmer.  The  winners  may 
choose  their  magazines  from  a  com- 
plete list  that  will  be  submitted  to 
them  after  the  contest  is  closed.  The 
contest  is  open  only  to  farmers'  wives 
who  have  been  married  ten  years  or 
more.  Letters  should  be  limited  to 
500  words.  For  very  obvious  reasons 
names  will  not  be  published  in  con- 
nection with  these  letters;  but  all 
contestants  must  give  their  names  and 
addresses  confidence  to  the  editor 
of  this  department.  Address  all  let- 
ters for  this  contest  to  Mrs.  W.  L. 
McKenney,   Palmer,  Nebraska. 


YMI  Mothers  and  Daughters 
LMM  Can  Make  Money  by  using 
GEARHART'S  FAMILY  KNITTER 

Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  heel  and  toe,  in  30 
minutes.  Improved,  up-to-date,  with  hibbing 
Attachment.  Knits  everything  in  the  home  from 
home-spun  or  factory  yarns.  Over 
100,000ma^hinesinuse.  Willknit 
hosiery  with  heel  and  toe  proof 
against  holes.  This  new  feature 
doubles  the  wear  of  hosiery. 

Investigate  our  Home.  Work, 
Money-Making  proposition. 
Yarns  furnished  at  cost. 
Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  samples  of  work  done 
on  the  machine,  all  FREE. 
Big  Money  for  Agents. 

GEARHART  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  84  | 
Clearfield,  Pa. 


Economy  in  Fruit  Canning 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  peach 
butter,"  said  the  music  teacher.  "I 
saved  the  peach  skins,  boiled  them 
and  run  them  through  a  sieve;  then 
I  cracked  the  pits  and  ground  the 
kernels  in  the  food  chopper  and  mixed 
them  with  the  butter.  It  makes  the 
finest  peach  butter  you  ever  ate." 

"Oh,  you  peeled  the  peaches  cold 
then,"  I  said. 

"No  I  didn't.  I  scalded  them,  but 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  the  pulp  one  gets  from  them  even 
then." 

"That's  too  much  economy,"  I  re- 
plied. "It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  work 
for  a  little  peach  butter." 

But  after  thinking  about  it  I  con- 
cluded that  I  couldn't  allow  any 
music  teacher  to  beat  me  in  the  sort 
of  economy  that  utilizes  every  usable 
portion  of  everything  of  that  sort. 
When  I  canned  a  couple  of  crates  of 
peaches  later,  and  put  them  on  the 
stove  to  cook  I,  tco,  saved  the  skins. 
It  didn't  look  like  much  of  a  saving, 
for  there  was  only  about  a  quart  of 
pulp,  but  I  meant  to  try  it  out. 

Then  I  proceeded  with  the  next 
work  of  cracking  the  pits  and  there 
I  ran  up  against  the  first  snag.  They 
were  hard  and  when,  after  repeated 
blows,  they  failed  to  crack  I  brought 
the  hammer  down  harder  and  smashed 
the  kernel  in  pieces.  After  repeating 
that  performance  several  times,  I 
concluded  that  the  way  to  do  was  to 
hold  the  pits  edgewise  in  my  fingers, 
hut  the  second  time  I  tried  that  the 
nit  slipped  and  my  fingers  got  the 
benefit  of  the  blow.  Obviously,  that 
wasn't  the  way  to  do  it,  so  after  a 
few  more  unsuccessful  attempts  I 
turned  the  work  over  to  the  boy  who 
happened  in  opportunely. 

In  a  short  time  he  brought "  in  a 
handful  of  kernels  and  instead  of 
putting  them  in  the  butter  I  put  them 
in  with  the  halved  peaches  that  were 
ready  for  the  cans.  The  kernels  im- 
part a  delicious  flavor  to  the  canned 
peaches,  and  I  always  like  to  put  in 
a  few,  but  the  task  of  cracking  all 
the  pits  looked  to  me  like  "too  much 
pork  for  a  shilling." 

However,  when  the  peach  skins 
were  rubbed  through  the  colander  I 


Stop  baking  bread  so  often.  Buy  and  try 


L-.W.  SODA 


CRACKERS 

They  give  the  men  folk  and  little  folk  muscle  and 
energy  because  they  are  digestible.  They're  better  for 
the  family's  health  because  of  their  light  and  flaky 
crispness.  Serve  Sunshine  L.-W.  Soda  Crackers  and 
you  add  a  change  to  meals  that  improves  the  ap- 
petite, saves  you  time  and  the  trouble  of 
baking,  and  delights  everyone  with  a 
delicious  and  wholesome  treat. 


had  some  more  of  the  pits  cracked, 
and  mixed  the  whole  amount  with 
about  twice  its  bulk  of  apples  that 
had  been  cooked  unpeeled  and  also 
rubbed  through  the  colander.  The 
mixture,  when  cooked  down  properly, 
was  a  very  peachy-tasting  butter  that 
the  family  pronounced  very  good,  and 
I  had  certainly  made  the  most  of  one 
of  the  by-products  even  if  I  didn't 
use  quite  all  the  pits. 

Some  economic  practices  are  rank 
extravagances  in  the  end.  For  in- 
stance, cracking  all  the  peach  pits 
would  be,  for  me,  such  extravagance 
in  the  use  of  time,  not  to  mention 
bruised  fingers,  that  I  could  hardly 
afford  to  do  it,  except  to  have  a  few 
to  flavor  the  canned  peaches.  There 
are  many  economies  that  women  prac- 
tice which,  in  the  end,  are  extrava- 
gance of  time  or  labor  and  cost  more 
than  the  results  are  worth. 


Nature's  Foods 

To  Home  Circle:  In  the  issue  of 
August  13  Mr.  E.  W.  Lundeen  cer- 
tainly said  something  different  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  letters.  According 
to  his  reasoning,  milk  is  nature's  food 
only  for  babies  and  for  the  young  of 
other  animals,  and  it  is  a  misuse  of 
nature's  gift  to  use  it  for  any  other 
purpose.  It  is  also,  in  some  cases,  a 
poison,  he  said,  and  in  no  case  is  it 
a  wholesome  food. 

I  hope  that  no  one  who  likes  milk 
will  be  influenced  by  his  letter  to  give 
up  the  use  of  it.  Experience  has 
proved  that  milk  and  all  the  products 
of  milk  are  among  the  most  whole- 
some and  nutritious  of  foods.  It  con- 
tains practically  all  the  things  nec- 
essary for  food  in  approximately  the 
right  proportions. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Lundeen  says, 
that  even  in  small  quantities  milk  is 
a  poison  for  some  people.  This  may 
also  be  said  of  almost  any  other 
wholesome  food.  In  the  epidemic 
among  the  British  soldiers,  supposed 
to  be  due  to  milk,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  milk  was  the  cause.  It  prob- 
ably was  only  the  carrier  of  the  dis- 
ease. Many  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever  are  due  to  drinking  water, 
therefore  drinking  water  is  a  poison 
and  should  not  be  used. 

If  milk  should  not  be  used  for  food 
for  older  people  because  it  was  in- 
tended for  infants,  for  the  same  rea- 
son we  have  no  right  to  use  any  of 
the  products  of  milk.  Butter  and 
cheese  are  unfit  for  human  food,  and 
probably  skimmilk  and  buttermilk  are 
the  cause  of  a  majority  of  hog  diseases. 

Eggs  are  not  made  for  food.  Hens' 
eggs  are  made  to  produce  chickens. 
The  egg  consists  of  a  minute  germ 
surrounded  by  a  large  amount  of  food. 
This  food  was  put  there  for  the  little 
chicken,  and  it  is  such  a  perfect  food 
that  by  the  time  the  chicken  is  ready 
to  hatch  it  has  all  been  used.  Human 
beings,  learning  what  good  food  it  is, 
misappropriated  it  and  ate  it. 

A  grain  of  wheat  was  not  made  to 
eat.  It  consists  like  a  hen's  egg  of  a 
germ,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
germ  in  the  egg,  surrounded  by  food 
stored  up  for  the  little  plant.  That 
food  is  also  a  perfect  food  for  the 
plant  and  man,  ages  ago,  learning  how 
good  it  was,  turned  it  from  its  natural 
use  and  ate  it  himself. 

We  cannot  be  consistent  anyway,  so 
let  us  go  on  eating  what  we  have 
found  by  experience  is  good  for  us. 
Tf  milk  makes  us  sick,  we  had  better 
let  it  alone.  I  think  that  Mr.  Lun- 
deen and  I  could  live  very  peaceably 
together.  He  would  not  quarrel  with 
me  if  I  took  more  than  my  share  of 
the  milk  as  I  probably  should. 

Hall  Co.       EX-OLD  BACHELOR. 


Living  With  Husband's  Family 

To  Home  Circle:  I  expect  to  be 
married  this  winter,  and  the  question 
of  where  we  will  live  has  been  debated 
among  us  until  I  am  puzzled  to  know 
even  my  own  mind. 

My  fiancee's  father  is  a  well-to-do 
farmer  who  owns  320  acres  of  good 
land,  and,  of  course,  has  to  hire  some 
help.  He  wants  us  to  live  with  them 
for  a  while  and  has  made  us  this 
proposition:  That  we  live  with  them 
for  five  years  and  my  husband  work 
for  him  as  a  hired  hand  at  the  best 
regular  wages  while  I  help  with  the 
housework  at  regular  wages.  We  may 
have  two  nice  large  rooms  entirely  to 
ourselves  and  share  the  dining  room 
and  sitting  room  with  the  others  of 
the  family.  If  we  will  do  this,  at  the 
end  of  the  five  years  he  will  deed  us 
eighty  acres  of  the  farm. 

The  house  is  large,  but  part  of  it 
is  quite  old  and  he  wishes  to  build 
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a  new  modern  house  within  two  or 
three  years  at  the  latest,  and  says 
that  when  the  new  house  is  built  he 
will  have  the  newest  addition  to  the 
old  one  moved  to  the  eighty  and  that 
we  may  have  the  lumber  of  the  re- 
mainder to  use  in  any  way  we  wish. 
In  this  addition  there  are  fcur  rooms 
down  stairs  and  two  upstairs,  and  it 
will  make  a  good  little  house  to  be- 
gin with. 

We  suggested  that  he  build  us  a 
little  two-  or  three-room  house  on  the 
eighty,  and  allow  us  to  start  out 
there,  other  things  to  be  as  he  wants 
them;  but  he  does  not  want  to  do 
that.  He  says  we  can  live  cheaper 
together,  the  work  will  be  easier  and 
that  the  help  my  husband  can  give 
him  as  a  part  of  his  household  will 
enable  him  to  keep  his  work  up  while 
the  building  is  going  on.  He  could 
not  do  with  hired  help  that  have 
no  interest  in  it,  and  since  we  are  all 
good  friends,  he  sees  no  reason  why 
we  should  hesitate. 

He  has  a  large  automobile  which 
we  can  have  the  i.se  of  whenever  we 
want  it,  as  if  it  were  our  own,  and  a 
horse  and  buggy  for  our  own  use  if 
we  chose.  There  are  two  younger 
sons,  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  old, 
that  will  be  going  to  college  for  sev- 
eral years  yet  and  will  not  be  much 
help  on  the  farm.  One  daughter  nine- 
teen years  old  is  at  home,  and  an 
older  one  is  married. 

All  of  us  are  such  good  friends  that 
it  seems  we  ought  to  get  along  all 
right,  but  my  mother  says  "Think 
twice  before  you  begin  life  in  the 
home  of  your  husband's  family.  Young 
people  ought  to  start  life  alone."  My 
father  says,  "Decide  for  yourself, 
daughter.  It  appears  to  be  a  good 
thing  and  would  be  if  you  knew  that 
you  could  always  agree." 

I  am  wondering  what  is  best  to  do 
and  I  thought  that  someone  who  has 
seen  such  plans  tried  or  has  tried 
them  might  give  me  advice  that  would 
help  me  to  decide  right. 

PUZZLED  MAIDEN. 


Quinces  with  Apples 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  so  few 
people  buy  quinces  to  put  up  with 
apples  in  the  fall.  They  make  a 
delicious  change  from  plain  apple 
sauce,  preserves,  butter  or  jelly,  and 
a  few  quinces  flavor  quite  a  quantity 
of  fruit. 

Quarter  any  apples  that  will  retain 
their  shape  in  cooking  (sweet  ones 
are  considered  better  than  sour  ones 
for  combining  with  quinces,  but  any 
good  apple  will  do)  and  to  every 
dozen  apples  allow  one  large  quince. 
I  prefer  to  slice  the  quince  in  thin 
slices  so  that  all  the  flavor  is  quickly 
extracted.  When  the  apples  are 
cooked  tender,  add  enough  sugar  to 
make  a  sort  of  half  preserve,  or  a 
rich  preserve  as  you  prefer,  and  cook 
slowly  until  the  fruit  takes  on  a  rich, 
reddish  color.  It  requires  long,  slow 
cooking  to  bring  out  the  rich  color 
and  flavor  of  the  quinces  and  the  oven 
is  the  best  possible  place  in  which 
to  do  this.  The  majority  of  fruit 
butters  cook  better  in  the  oven  than 
on  top  of  the  stove  and  do  not  re- 
quire so  much  stirring;  preserves  are 
also  more  easily  cooked  that  way. 

The  quince  parings  and  cores, 
cooked  with  the  apple  parings  until 
all  the  juice  is  extracted,  make  a 
delicious  jelly.  Every  bit  of  the  flavor 
may  be  utilized;  the  parings  may 
finally  be  run  through  the  colander  and 
a  nice  little  jar  of  butter  can  be  made 
from  the  pulp  thus  obtained. 


Freshening  Stale  Bread  , 
Isn't  it  wonderful  what  discoveries 
we  continue  to  make?  We  read  that 
persons  who  like  hot  bread  complain 
because  the  bakery  bread  must  first 
be  allowed  to  cool  before  they  get 
it;  for  if  they  buy  wrapped  bread 
they  must  take  it  cold.  But  someone 
has  discovered  that  the  cold,  fresh 
loaf  may  be  put  into  a  hot  oven  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  will  come 
out  with  a  crisp  crust  and  a  fresh 
taste.  This  is  even  better  than  a 
fresh-baked  loaf. 

I  think  there  are  but  few  house- 
wives that  bake  their  own  bread  who 
do  net  know  that  fact.  Stale  bread 
can  be  freshened  in  the  same  way, 
but  it  is  better  to  dampen  the  crust 
with  water  to  soften  it,  instead  of 
hardening  it  by  dry  heat.  If  a  stale 
loaf  is  placed  in  a  steamer  for  a  short 
time  to  soften  the  outside  crust  and 
then  into  an  oven  to  crisp  it,  it  will 
be  almost  as  giod  as  fresh  bread, 
and  certainly  more  wholesome. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Heijuator, 


PRIZE  STORY 

Along  the  Blue 

My  home  is  near  the  Blue  river  and 
in  the  winter  I  have  great  fun  trap- 
ping and  skating;  in  the  summer  I 
fish.  There  have  been  quite  a  num- 
ber of  picnics  under  the  fine  shade 
trees  along  the  river.  Surprise  held 
its  first  Chautauqua  in  August.  The 
program  was  good  and  everyone  had 
a  fine  time.  The  park  is  near  the 
river  and  the  boating  and  fishing  was 
good.  During  the  summer  a  new 
school  house  was  built  in  our  district. 
School  began  September  1.  This  is 
my  second  year  in  school  and  I  am  in 
the  third  grade.  I  like  the  teacher 
and  the  school  house  very  much.  We 
live  a  mile  from  school  and  I  ride  my 
bicycle  there  and  to  Sunday  school. 
We  haven't  any  dog  to  drive  cattle 
and  I  ride  a  horse  to  the  pasture  to 
get  the  cattle  and  horses.- — Lester  E. 
Gregory,  age  8,  Surprise,  Neb. 


Mamma  Relented 

All  of  us  were  going  to  a  show  and 
as  my  brother  and  I  were  ready  we 
went  out  to  swing  in  the  hammock 
while  we  waited.  We  swung  for  some 
time  and  then  the  hammock  rope  broke 
and  down  we  came  on  a  rock.  Mamma 
said  we  wouldn't  go  to  the  show,  but 
we  did. — Lois  Woolman,  age  9,  Re- 
publican City,  Neb. 


Fell  in  the  River 

One  day  my  cousin  and  I  got  our 
things  ready  and  went  to  the  river  to 
fish.  Herman  caught  three  fish  and 
then,  as  he  was  trying  to  pull  some- 
thing out,  he  fell  in  the  river.  He 
had  a  turtle  on  his  hook.  I  tried  to 
help  him  out,  but  I  fell  in  too.  At 
first  I  couldn't  get  out,  but  finally  I 
got  hold  of  a  branch  and  pulled  my- 
self out  and  Herman  did  the  same. — 
Ross  Stewart,  age  11.  * 


A  Frisky  Horse 

My  brother  had  a  frisky  horse  which 
he  rode  every  night  after  the  horses. 
One  night  after  he  had  started  out 
to  get  them  we  heard  a  noise  down  in 
the  field.  I  looked  down  there  and 
saw  the  horse  coming  as  fast  as  he 
could  run,  with  my  brother  on  him. 
I  told  my  brother  and  the  hired  man 
and  they  stopped  the  horse.  My 
brother  never  tried  to  ride  him  again. 
— Irving  Brown,  age-  10,  Mitchell,  Neb. 


Hard  Sledding 

Last  winter  when  there  was  snow 
on  the  ground  my  sister  and  I  were 
playing,  and  I  suggested  that  we  make 
some  sleds.  We  went  to  work  and 
made  them.  There  was  a  snowdrift 
about  five  feet  high  behind  our 
chicken  house,  and  we  took  our  sleds 
and  went  on  top  of  it.  The  first  time 
we  went  down  we  bumped  against  the 
chicken  house  and  that  jarred  us  up 
some.  We  did  better  after  that. — Faye 
Bamesberger,  age  10,  White,  Neb. 


Visiting  in  the  City 

Papa  was  sick  and  when  he  went 
to  Kansas  City  he  took  me  along  for 
company.  We  got  there  in  the  even- 
ing and  I  liked  to  look  at  the  electric 
lights.  When  we  had  been  there  a 
while  I  found  a  good  friend  who  ran 
a  street  car.  I  had  many  good  rides 
with  him.  One  day  he  pulled  one  of 
my  teeth  and  I  was  a  little  peeved  at 
him;  but  it  was  loose  and  didn't  hurt 
as  I  thought  it  would.  He  gave  me 
a  nickle  and  I  bought  some  candy. — 
Harvey  Jacobson,  age  10,  Ruskin,  Neb. 


Hunting  Rabbits 

One  day  my  father  and  I  were  going 
out  to  our  farm.  As  I  intended  to  take 
my  dog  out  and  wanted  someone  to 
go  along,  I  asked  papa  to  let  my 
friend  go.  Papa  had  the  automobile 
up  by  the  house  and  said  we  would 
wait  for  my  friend.  We  got  his  dog, 
as  well  as  mine,  and  put  ropes  around 
their  necks  and  started. 

We  found  it  was  pretty  hard  work 
to  hold  the  dogs  in  and  when  we  got 
to  the  farm  we  let  them  out.  My 
brother  has  a  fox  terrier  which  is  a 
very  good  rabbit  hunter,  so  we  started 
out  to  hunt  rabbits.  We  chased  quite 
a  few  cotton-tails  and  seven  or  eight 
jack-rabbits,  but  not  one  did  we  catch. 

While  we  were  in  a  pasture  some 
horses  chased  us.    When  we  thought 


our  dogs  had  run  enough  we  went 
back  where  my  father  was.  We 
climbed  up  on  a  near-by  straw  stack 
and  played  a  while  and  after  about 
two  hours  we  went  home.  I  left  my 
dog  out  there,  but  I  wish  I  had  him 
here  to  go  with  me  after  the  cows. — 
David  Stitt,  age  11,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


Fosing  for  Pictures 

I  have  a  little  tent  in  which  I  slept 
during  the  hot  weather.  One  day  we 
had  our  picture  taken  with  my  sister's 
large  doll  and  her  pet  chicken.  She 
had  the  doll  in  her  arms  and  put  the 
chicken  on  a  box  beside  her.  Just  as 
the  picture  was  taken  he  jumped  off 
the  box,  but  he  got  his  picture  taken 
just  the  same.  He  appears  in  the 
picture  as  if  he  didn't  have  any 
feathers. — Dean  Batchelder,  age  12, 
Raymond,  Neb. 


At  the  County  Fair 

My  sister,  brother  and  I  went  to 
the  county  fair  this  year.  We  started 
from  home  at  7  a.  m.  and  reached 
Broken  Bow  at  11:30.  We  ate  our 
dinner  and  went  out  to  the  fair 
grounds  where  we  saw  lots  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  poultry,  hogs,  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  also  a  trotting  horse  race. 
We  rode  in  the  merry-go-round  at 
the  fair  grounds  and  then  went  back 
to  town.  We  saw  two  moving  picture 
shows  and  surely  had  a  fine  time. — 
Matilda  Kramer,  age  13,  Ansclmo,  Neb. 


Back  to  Nebraska 

When  I  was  seven  years  old  we  had 
a  sale,  thinking  that  we  were  going 
west  to  stay.  Papa  went  a  few  days 
before  we  did  and  we  had  quite  a 
time  finding  him.  We  got  off  the  train 
at  Wendell,  Idaho,  and  started  down 
the  track  toward  the  tent  where  we 
thought  papa  was,  but  we  went  in 
the  opposite  diretcion.  We  soon  came 
to  a  house  and  the  people  there  took 
us  to  our  place.  It  was  very  lone- 
some out  west,  and  after  five  months 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  come  back 
to  Nebraska.  We  were  very  glad  to 
get  back. — Ruth  Hedges,  age  1L  Stam- 
ford, Neb. 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES* 

Save  p.00  to  $22.00  on  " 

Hoosier  Heaters 
and  Ranges 

Wrv  not  bay  the  Best  when  you  oan  buy 
theu  at  such  low  unheard-of  Factory 
Price.:.     Oar  Dew  improvement*  abso- 
lutely surpass  anything  ever  prodaced. 
Save  ooough  on  a  single  stove  to  bar 
your  winter's  fuel.    Thirty  Days  Free 
Trial  iu  j  our  own  home  before  you  buy. 
Send  postal  today  for 
larpr©    lire©   ca ta  1 017  and 
prices.  HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
234  State  a.,  Marion,  Ind.  * 


Free  Plans  f or^ 

Heating  Your  ; 

Uf  _  furnished  fcvheat- 

J7lOniei"8  experts.  Get 
them.  Lt^rn  how 
you  can  try  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace 
for  30  days  free— and  send  I  bacfc 
any  time  within  a  year  if  it  \*. 
to  heat  your  home  properly. 
Ask  for  Factory 

Prices  on  Furnaces 

Get  our  book  explaining  better 
heating  and  cash  saving.  Ask 
for  Furnace  Catalog  No.  U'2it 
Wo  mike  a  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Oat 
Stoves  and  Furnaces.  We  have  three  oat*, 
logs— pliaBO  auk  tor -the  one  tou  wanL 

Kalen.azoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfra 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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$25  to 

$75  Saved 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  going  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  till  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2846  North  20th  Street,  OMAHA.  NEE 


BE  AN  AUTO  EXPERT 


LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL, 
««-'  "0"  St.     Lincoln.  Nebr 


We  teach  you  how  to  run  and  repair  auto- 
mobiles in  six  weeks  and  fit  you  for  a  good 
paying  job  or  we  don't  charge  one 

cent.  Practical  instruction,  plenty  of  road 
work,  etc.  Only  school  teaching  pattern 
making,  moulding,  casting,  etc. 


free  Illustrated 
catalog  shows  bow 
you  can  hold  a  job 
paying  $20  a  week 
up.  Write  TODAY. 


Old  Dtttc£ 

Cleans** 


When  stubborn  burnt-on 
crusts  and  grease  are  hard 
to  remove  try  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser. 

It  quickly  and  easily 

loosens  and  removes 
the  Hardest  Deposits 

Everything  that  ordinari- 
ly requires  hard  rubbing, 
quickly  gives  way  to  its 
extra  cleaning  powers. 

Many  other  uses  and  Directions 
on  Large  Sifter  Can — 10c 

Dont  Be  Without  It 


Chases 


EVERYTHING 'SP*^. 
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Edwards'  Big  Offer 
on  STEEL  Shingles 


FACTORY  PRICES  K%£33Si£ 

-ite  a  postal  today  for  tlio  greatest  offer  ever  made  on 
the  famous  Edwards  Steel  Shingles.   Cheaper  than  wood— 
four  times  as  durable — ten  times  easier  to  lay. 
Never  rot,  rust,  leak  or  burn. 

$10  000  Indemnity  Bond  against  lightning  loss.  Steel 
Shingles  come  in  sheets  of  100  or  more.    Nail  on  sheathing 
erold  roofs  in  double-quick  time.   Patent  Interlocking 
[  Device  makes  tight  joints.    NOW  ! — not  "tomorrow" — is 
time  to  investigate 
1  postal  for  Free  Bool 


"TREE 

We  are  giving  Rnpp's 
New  Calculator  FKEE  to 
every  farmer  or  land  o«  nfr 
who  wants  to  put  up  a  fem  e 
tliat  will  last.    Ropp's  Cal- 
culator should  he  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer.   It  will  in- 

etantly   Kive   the  correct  answer  to 
any  business  problem  that  can  be  set- 
tled by  arithmetic     We  will  also  aend 
you  our  free  illustrated  catalog  on 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tells  you  why  it  is  bet- 
ter than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.    If  you  want 
a  farm  fence  that  will  last, 
and  stay  trim   and  tight  the 
year    round,  write  for  these 
FKEE  hooks  today.  32 
Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 

1832  Industrial  St.  PEORIA.  ILL. 


I  Ask  Only  $122 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.  Then  ask  for  the  size1 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I'lL 
ahip  19H  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre-1 
paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for  i 
all  Grains.  Grasses  and  Weed  Reed  where  1 
you  live.  Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain  a  Grader  and 


No  Country 


Handles  all  y  rains  an 
grass  seeds;  takes  oul 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains 
leaves  big.  pure  seed.  Over  300,- 
000  Cbathams  in  ase,  and  every 
owner  satisfied '    Write  a  postal 
DOW  for  my  FREE  copyriehted 
book,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops  ;*'  descri. 
tion,  price,  terms,  etc  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  4t 

HANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis^ 


Cleaner 


is  better  than  the  one  In  which  you 
live.  Some  parts  of  it  may  not  suit 
you,  bat  there  are  many  places  along 
the  Union  Pacific  System  Lines  where 
yon  can  locate  and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what  kind 
of  land  yon  want — Irrigated,  sub-Irri- 
gated or  dry  farming,  for  general 
farming,  stockraising,  fruit  raining, 
etc. — in  the  climate  that  best  suits.  1 
will  send  you  the  information  that 
will  help  you  locate  In  the  place  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

B.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization    and    Industrial  Agemt 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Room   1167,   Union   Pacific  Building 
OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 


Running  Water  ISPOT  CASH  FOR  FURS 


in  House  and  Barn  at  even     - ^ 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^SttTCA 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  ttwsaB-tftg 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  [^BS 

Plan.     It  will  bring  you  100  pictures  ifitMtiE^* 

of  it  in  actual  use.   Ob  it  Now.  .  ^jMp 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  C.  Carnpboll  Aw.,  Chicfcgo^fff" 
A«rmotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  3  t  r*0 1 »,  Oakland,  i\\  Cal. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  AND  HONES'*  GRADING  ! 

Ship  your  hides  and  furs  to  me.  I  charge  no  com* 
missions  and  remit  promptly  Bame  day  shipment 
le  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  ship, 
ment.  Let  me  tan  your  cow  or  horao  hide  for  a 
robe  or  eoat.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG— 
PKICE  LISTS  and  SHIPPING  TAGS. 
C.  W.  SWINGLE,  322  8. 9th  St.,  Lincoln, Nebr. 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  lead  in  style  and  are  unap- 
rproached  in  wearing  qualities.   They  look,  fit,  feel  and 
wear  right.    They  give  you  the  latest  style,  absolute 
satisfaction,  and  genuine  comfort.  These  splendid  ! 
are  not  equalled  by  other  shoes  selling  at  anywhere 
near  the  same  price. 

Made  for  Lasting  Service 

Only  the  choicest  upper  leather,  fine  oak  tanned  soles  and 
the  best  of  materials  go  into  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes.  They 

are  made  to  last  and  hold  their  shape.  Buy  Mayer  Honorbilt 

Shoes  and  get  the  greatest  shoe  values  obtainable. 

WARNING — Always  be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  Sole.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all 
styles  for  men,  women  and  children 
/§X2@5\  Drysox,  the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes;  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington Comfort  Shoes. 


Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co, 
MILWAUKEE 


HONORBttJ 


For  Men 
Women  and 
Children 


Why  Pay  So  Much 
for  Lumber  &  Mill  work? 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
and  Save  Big  Money! 

A  postal  enrd  will  bring  the  groat  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 
iree  Catnlog,  which  offers  the-  finest  ounlitv  of  Millwork 
and  Building  Material  at  one-half  retail  dealer's  prices. 
Doors  77c  and  ui>.  Windows  67c  and  up.  Complete  Stairs 
S23.93  nnd  up.  Poroh  Columns  SI  50.  W  indow  Frames  $1.18 
up.  Over  5,000  items  at  corresponding  reductions! 

1  Save  $590  to  $1,000  or  More  on  a  New  House 

Our  Mill-to-Uscr  prices  save  you  $600  to  $1,000  and  up  on  n 
fine  house,  cottage  or  bungalow.  We  sell  everything" 
needed  to  build,  remodel  or  repair;  guarantee  quality, 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  or  money  back.  Hicbcst 
bnnking  references.  Thousands  of  customrrs  in  everv 
state  in  the  Union— all  boosters  for  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

Beautiful  Book  of  Plans 

This  famous  book  contains  over  70  designs  for  splendid 
',  modern  homes.    Our  rlans  kf-ep  co-t  within  original 
■stimate  and  save  vou  $25  to  $150  arcl.itect-s  fees. 
Q*>Tlf!  TY»irls»'V  f°r  tne  grfat  Free  Millwork 
lUUdy  and  Lumber  Catalog.  In  writ- 
ing  for  Book  of  Plana,  enclose  lOo  for  postage  and 
mailintr.   Don't  build  until  yon  have  Free  Book  and 
Free  Estimate.   We  will  send  them  promptly. 

GORDON -VAN  TINE  CO. 
5231  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la. 


C  Q  74  buys  all  the  lumber,  millwork.  hard- 
en It  ware,  paint  nnd  tinwork  for  this 
handsome  eight-room  house.  Plan  No.  145. 

-Or 


.7    -  . 


•Jl  O  f  A  burs  all  the  lumber,  millwork. 
V  I  &  I  U  hardware,  paint  and  tiuwork  for 
thin  beautiful  bungalow.   Plan  No.  106. 


Southeast  Nebraska 

Southwest  Gagre  Co.  (Oct.  10) — There  is 
plenty  of  moisture  here  at  the  present  time. 
Wheat  seeding  is  almost  finished  and  win- 
ter wheat  that  was  sowed  early  is  making 
a  rapid  growth.  Pastures  have  greened  up 
since  the  rains  and  warm  weather,  and 
stock  is  doing  well.  What  little  corn 
there  is  in  the  fields  is  being  snapped.  Ii 
is  very  poor  in  quality.  Corn  is  selling 
at  77  to  80  cents  a  bushel  on  the  track. 
— C.    K.  Critchfield. 

Central  Jefferson  Co.  (Oct.  11) — Fine 
weather  has  prevailed  since  the  rain.  Most 
of  the  wheat  is  sowed;  the  acreage  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Alfalfa  and  wheat 
fields  are  fine.  Prices:  Wheat,  73c;  corn. 
80c:  oats,  40c;  butterfat,  31c;  butter,  25c; 
eggs,  20c. — D.  A.  Frlesen. 

South  Pawnee  Co.  (Oct.  11)  —  Several 
good  showers  fell  recently  and  fine  weather 
prevails  now.  There  have  been  a  few  heavy 
frosts.  Potatoes  are  making  a  fair  yield. 
Carloads  of  cabbage  are  being  shipped  in 
and  sell  at  2  cents  a  pound.  Prices:  Pota- 
toes, 85c;  rcon,  90c;  hay,  $8;  hogs,  $8.25; 
eggs,    25c;   butter,   30c. — H.  Ware. 

Northeast  Nebraska 
Colfax  Co.  (Oct.  11) — About  two  and 
one-half  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  last 
part  of  September  and  put  the  ground  in 
fine  condition  for  winter  wheat  A  larger 
acreage  will  be  sown  this  fall  than  last. 
Farmers  are  busy  hauling  wheat  to  market 
and  some  have  begun  to  husk  corn.  Stack 
threshing  is  completed.  Several  farmers  are 
losing  hogs1  from  some  disease.  Prices: 
Wheat.  75c:  corn,  CGc;  oats,  S6c;  rye,  56c; 
butterfat,  29c;  butter.  20c;  eggs.  20c. — J. 
A.  Sobota. 

Dakota  Co.  (Oct.  11)  —  The  weather  is 
still  dry.  There  was  enough  moisture  to 
sprout  winter  wheat,  but  plowing  has  been 
very  difficult.  'Corn  is  drying  out  fast,  be- 
cause of  the  frosts.  Pastures  have  dried 
up  and  stock  is  very  thin  to  go  thrdugh 
the  winter.  Cattle  are  scarce  and  high  in 
price. — Louis  Brutsche. 

South  Dixon  Co.  (Oct.  11) — We  have  had 
the  usual  variety  of  fall  weather.  The  first 
hard  frost  came  September  22.  Only  1.80 
inches  of  rain  fell  during  September  and 
very  little  In  October  so  far.  Very  little 
fall  plowing  and  seeding  have  been  done 
because  of  the  dry  weather.  A  small 
amount  of  corn  was  cut  and  shocked.  Some 
farmers  are  husking  corn,  and  next  week 
that  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  A  large 
part  of  the  old  corn  has  been  sold.  Butter- 
tat  is  worth  28  cents  a  pound. — I. H. Weaver. 

Northwest  Pierce  Co.  (Oct.  8) — The 
weather  during  September  was  rather  dry. 
All  the  farmers  will  be  husking  corn  by 
October  15.  Threshing  is  completed.  Stock 
is  in  good  condition,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  feed  here  to  carry  it  through  the  winter 
Pome  hog  cholera  has  been  reported.  Prices: 
Hogs,  $7.30:  old  hens,  lie;  butter,  25c;  but- 
terfat. 31c:  eggs,  20c;  potatoes,  $1. — I.  C. 
Barnes. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (Oct.  11) — There  has 
been  very  little  rain  in  this  section  of  the 
county  during  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
the  winter  wheat  acreage  has  been  reduced 
accordingly.  Some  farmers  are  husking 
corn.  The  yield  is  a  little  better  than  was 
predicted  three  weeks  ago.  While  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  hog  cholera  serum, 
the  disease  has  abated  somewhat  at  the 
present  time.  Some  herds  were  entirely 
wiped  out.  New  ear  corn  is  selling  at  50 
cents  a  bushel  at  the  elevators. — IT.  S. 
Cornwell. 

Washington  Co.  (Oct.  10) — The  weather 
is  clear  and  cool.  Considerable  rain  fell 
recently.  Winter  wheat  sowing  is  about 
finished  and  threshing  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. Farmers  are  busy  doing  odd  jobs 
before  they  begin  to  husk  corn.  Corn  will 
make  from  fifteen  to  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  apple  crop  was  poor. — Glen 
Wilson. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Red  Willow  Co.  (Oct.  11) — Several  good 
rains  have  fallen  and  wheat  is  looking  fine. 
Many  are  still  sowing.  Some  fields  have  a 
good  stand  of  volunteer  wheat  on  them.' 
Prices:  Wheat,  72c  to  75c;  old  corn,  82c: 
new  corn,  70c  to  75c;  hogs,  $7.35;  eggs. 
25c;  butter.  25c  to  30c:  butterfat.  28c. — 
Phoebe  J.  Taylor. 

North  Central  Nebraska 

Arthur  Co.  (Oct.  9) — This  section  is  very 
dry.  Only  1.30  inches  of  rain  fell  during 
September,  and.  during  October  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  cattle  are  being  removed 
from  the  forest  reserve  that  will  be  opened 
for  settlement  soon.  Many  persons  are 
here  inspecting  the  land.  Prices:  Butter, 
25c;  eggs,  13c;  potatoes.  75c:  corn,  65c. 
— M.  R.  Lloyd. 

Brown  Co.  (Oct.  11) — The  weather  is 
fine.  Winter  grain  is  coming  up  nicely. 
Threshing  is  about  all  finished.  Potato 
digging  will  soon  be  completed.  Two  hun- 
dred cars  have  been  shipped  out.  Corn 
husking  began  a  week  ago.  The  quality 
of  the  corn  is  good.  Prices:  Hogs.  $7.25; 
butterfat,  27e;  eggs,  20c;  butter,  25c; 
wheat,  65c;  corn,  56c;  potatoes,  50c  to  60c; 
rye,   50c;  oats,  37c. — William  Halstead. 

South  Brown  Co.  (Oct.  7) — The  total 
rainfall  for  September  was  1.13  inches. 
We  had  a  hard  frost  on  September  26.  but 
the  corn  was  matured  at  that  time  and 
no  damage  was  done.  Many  farmers  are 
busy  repairing  stock  sheds,  fences,  digging 
potatoes  and  laying  in  their  winter  supply 


of  coal.  A  large  acreage  of  rye  was  sown 
and  a  few  are  sowing  a  little  wheat. — 
G.   C.  Stufft. 

Garfield  Co.  (Oct.  2) — During  September 
1.65  inches  of  rain  fell.  About  one-half 
>f  the  seeding  is  finished.  Quite  a  large 
icreage  of  winter  grain  will  be  sown.  No 
hreshing  has  been  done  in  this  section  yet. 
Corn  is  drying  out  fast  and  the  quality  is 
;ood.  The  yield  will  be  about  70  per  cent 
it  a  normal  crop.  Some  cattle  are  being 
hipped  out  and  the  supply  is  a  little  short. 
The  pig  crop  is  about  65  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal. No  disease  has  been  reported  in  this 
leighborhood,  but  some  distance  away  chol- 
era is  present.  Prices:  Wheat,  68c;  corn, 
65c;  oats,  40c;  rye,  45c;  eggs,  13c;  butter- 
fat, shipped  direct,  31c;  at  local  station. 
J  7c. — J.  A.  Bodyfield. 

Southeast  Thomas  Co.  (Oct.  11) — A  heavy 
rain  fell  October  9.  Corn  was  well  ma- 
tured before  frost  came.  Potato  digging 
is  in  progress  now.  The  yield  is  not  as 
high  as  usual,  but  several  hundred  bu~hels 
have  been  put  on  the  market.  Stock  is 
still  on  pasture  and  is  in  good  condition. 
\"o  disease  has  been  reported  among  cattle, 
horses  or  hogs.  Prices:  Butterfat,  29  cents 
at  local  station,  and  31  cents  shipped  to 
Ravenna;  potatoes,  75  cents. — E.  C.  Ryman. 
Western  Nebraska 

West  Banner  Co.  (Oct.  10) — The  weather 
has  been  rather  cool  during  this  month 
and  some  rain  has  fallen.  Threshing  is 
almost  finished  and  many  farmers  are 
husking  corn.  The  corn  crop  is  good  here. 
Potato  digging  is  in  full  blast:  the  quality 
is  good,  but  the  yield  is  not  heavy.  Many 
fields  were  badly  damaged  by  pocket 
gophers.  Prices:  Potatoes,  $1;  butter,  30c; 
butterfat.    29c. — Mrs.   W.    P.  Miller. 

South  Garden  Co  (Oct.  9) — The  last  two 
weeks  of  September  were  very  cool.  There 
were  one  or  two  heavy  frosts  that  did 
some  damage.  Potatoes  are  being  dug  and 
f  ome  of  them  are  the  finest  that  have  ever 
been  raised  here.  Corn  is  ready  to  be 
husked  and  is  good.  Hay  and  feed  will 
he  high  this  winter.  Some  farms  have 
been  sold.  Prices:  Butterfat,  27c;  butter. 
25c;   wheat,   66c  to  67c. — R.   E.  Swanson. 

Seotts  Bluff  Co  (Oct.  10) — There  was  a 
killing  frost  September  20,  but  very  little 
damage  was  done.  About  one-half  of  the 
threshing  is  completed.  Oats  is  yielding 
thirty-five  to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
wheat  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  bushels. 
Potato  digging  Is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  yield  is  about  100  sacks  to  the  acre. 
The  beet  harvest  has  begun  in  some  sec- 
tions and  the  yield  is  about  fifteen  tons 
to  the  acre.  Farm  help  is  very  scarce  and 
the  farmers  have  much  work  to  do.  Live- 
stock is  doing  fine.  There  is  plenty  of 
roughness.  Prices:  Alfalfa  hay.  $8.50  to 
$9;   potatoes,   85c  to  $1. — R.   A.  Wilder. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  October  11,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Total   this  week   30,287    27.2S1  173,403 

Total   last   week   35,839    28,595  152,191 

This  week  last  year.. 40, 361     25.280  148.04S 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  supply  of  corn-fed  cattle 
was  very  limited,  but  there  were  no  changes 
of  any  importance  in  the  market.  The  best 
grades  were  a  little  stronger  than  a  week 
ago  and  the  best  yearlings  so'd  up  to  $9.60. 
The  short-fed  and  warmed-up  grades  did 
not  sell  so  readily  because  of  the  liberal 
offerings  of  grass  beef.    Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to    prime   beeves  $9.00<fi>9.25 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   8.50@9.60 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8.75  @  9.00 

Fair   to    good   beeves   8.30  @  8.60 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.75 @8. 25 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market  for 
cows  and  heifers  was  uneven  during  the 
week  and  the  values  were  lower  for  all. 
except  the  choice  grades.  The  general  run 
of  butcher  stock  sold  10  to  15  cents  lower 
Strictly  good  to  choice  heifers  brought  $6.7."> 
to  $7.25.  The  bulk  of  the  butcher  and 
beef  cattle  sold  at  $5.25  to  $6.25.  Veal 
calves  were  scarce  and  the  market  was 
firm.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to   choice   heifers  $6.50  @7. 50 

Fair    to    good    cows   5.75 <5>6. 25 

Canners    and    cutters   3.25@5.25 

Veal   calves    6. 5009.75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.25® 6.50 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  closing  prices 
were  15  to  25  cents  lower  than  a  week  ago 
for  all  but  the  choice  grades.  The  trade 
was  slow  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  were 
carried  over.  The  supply  of  stock  feeding 
cows  and  heifers  was  very  limited  and  the 
market  for  these  grades  did  not  decline 
much.  Stock  calves  were  f  elling  25  to,  40 
cents  lower  at  the  close.  Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to  prime   feeders  $7.60@8.30 

Good   to   choice   feeders   7.25@7.60 

Fair   to   good   feeders   6.60 @7. 10 

Common  to  fair  feeders   6.00  @  6.50 

Stock    cows    and    heifers   5.00@7.00 

Western  Rangers — Good  grass  beeves 
were  in  demand  all  week  at  steady  figures, 
but  the  general  market  was  10  to  15  cents 
lower  for  the  week.  Strictly  good  to  choice 
grades  sold  around  $7.70  to  $8.  Cows  and 
heifers  were  very  uneven  sellers.  The  best 
grades  remained  steady,  but  the  common 
kinds  declined  10  to  15  cents.  The  country 
demand  for  stockers  and  feeders  was  very 
poor  and  these  classes  declined  15  to  25 
cents.     Closing  quotations: 
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Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves ....  $7.90  @  8.25 
Good   to  choice  grass  beeves'....  7.50@7.90 

Fair   to    good    grass    beeves   7.00 @ 7.50 

Poor  to   fair   grass   beeves   6.25® 7.00 

Hogs 

The  week's  hog  market  was  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  sellers.  The  market  advanced 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  but  soon 
broke  and  fell  off  almost  35  cents.  Part 
of  the  decline  was  regained,  but  the  net 
decline  for  the  week  was  15  to  20  cents. 
The  receipts  were  fair.  On  Saturday  the 
prices  ranged  from  $6.50  to  $8.25;  while 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week  the  follow- 
ing prices  were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
..$8.15-30  $8.10-40  $8.15-20  $8.20% 
..  7.90-25  7.05-20  7.90-10  7.99V4 
..  7.75-00  7.00-00  7.80-95  7.86% 
.  .  7.80-00  7.75-10  7.90-00  7.93 
.  .  7.90-15  7.60-10  7.90-05  7.99% 
Sheep 

As  a  whole  the  sheep  market  was  satis- 
factory to  the' selling  interests.     The  offer- 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


ings  were  liberal,  but  the  prices  remained 
steady  with  a  week  ago.  Good  to  choice 
feeding  lambs  were  rather  scarce  and  the 
pr'ces  naturally  held  up  for  this  class. 
The  common  grades  of  feeding  lambs  de- 
clined about  10  to  20  cents.  Good  feeding 
lambs  of  the  right  weight  and  quality  sold 
at  $6.25  to  $6.50,  while  the  light  grades 
sold  from  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Quotations  on 
sheep   and  lambs: 

Lambs,    good   to   choice  $7.00@7.20 

Lambs,  fair  to  good   6.50@7.00 

Lambs,    culls    5.00<g>6.00 

Lambs,    feeders    5.90@6.50 

Yearlings,    good    to    choice   5.50(§>5.65 

Yearlings,   fair   to   good   5.25@5.50 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.50@5.50 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.25@4.65 

Wethers,   fair   to   good   4.00 @4. 25 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00@4.40 

Ewes,   good  to  choice   4.00@4.30 

Ewes,   fair  to  good   3.75<§>4.00 

Ewes,    feeders    3.25  @  3.40 

Cull   sheep    2.00@3.00 


OCTOBER  CROP  REPORT 

The  national  corn  crop  held  its  own  in  September.  The  crop  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  October  1,  issued  on  October  9,  shows  that  the  big 
slumps  of  July  and  August  were  not  only  checked  in  September,  but  that  the  condition  of 
the  nation's  corn  crop  actually  improved  two-tenths  of  a  point.  This  does  not  materially 
affect  the  total  yield,  which  is  estimated  at  2.373.000,000  bushels,  or  about  700,000,000 
short  of  1912.  The  following  table  shews  the  national  condition  of  crops  unharvested  or 
only  partly  harvested  on  October  1: 

CONDITION  OCT.  1.  Condition 
ACREAGE,  1913  or  at  time  of  harvest  Sept.  1, 

CROPS:  Acres  %  1912         1913  1912       10-yr.  av.  '1913 

Corn   106.SS4.000  99.8  65.3  82.2  80.6  65.1 

Potatoes    3.6S5.000  99.3  67.7  85. 1  76.4  69.9 

Apples      46.6  67.8  54.1  47.7 

Estimated  National  Yields 
Estimated  national  yields  of  the  more  important  crops  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
The  estimates  for  wheat  (winter  and  spring),  oats,  barley  and  rye  are  based  upon  harvest 
reports;  those  for  corn  and  potatoes  upon  conditions  on  October  1. 

Total  Production  In  Millions  of  Bushels 
CROPS:  1913  1912  1911  1909 

Preliminary        Final  Final  Census 

Corn    2373  3125  2531  2552 

White  potatoes    319  421  293  389 

Spring  wheat    242  330  190  265 

Winter    wheat    510  399  430  418 

All  wheat    753  730  621  683 

Oats   1122  1418  922  1007 

Barley    173  223  160  173 

Rye   34  35  33  30 

Hay,   all   tame,   tons   63  72  54  69 

Corn  by  States 

In  only  four  of  the  principal  corn  states  did  the  condition  of  the  corn  crop  decline  in 
Sep'tember.    The  table  below  gives  the  details  for  the  ten  met  important  corn  states. 

%  of  U.S.  CONDITION,  OCT,  1  Condition 

acreage         1913  1912         10-year     Sept.  1, 

STATES:  instates  average  1913 

Illinois    9.9  61  86  84  62 

Iowa    9.3  77  91  82  76 

Nebraska   '.   7.1  39  77  78  37 

Kansas    6.9  10  72  69  10 

Missouri    6.9  44  84  80  41 

Texas    6.6  78  75  73  78 

Oklahoma    4.8  38  63  67  39 

Indiana   4.6  80  89  85  81 

Georgia    3.8  87  74  86  87 

Ohio    3.7  80  90  84  81 

Crops  in  Nebraska 

Nebraska's  wheat  and  oats  crops  were,  of  course,  safely  harvested  before  September  1. 
The  October  crop  report,  however,  gives  the  first  estimate  from  the  national  department 
on  the  yield  of  oats  in  Nebraska;  the  yield  is  placed  at  60.2S8,000  bushels,  compared  to 
55,510,000  bushels  in  1912.  The  principal  crops  remaining  unharvested  to  be  effected  by 
September  conditions  were  corn  and  potatoes.  According  to  the  department's  figures  the 
conditions  of  corn  in  this  state  improved  two  points  in  September,  placing  it  at  39,  com- 
pared to  77  on  the  same  date  last  year  and  the  ten-year  average  on  Octobei  1  of  78. 
The  condition  of  potatoes  in  Nebraska  on  October  1  was  placed  at  48,  compared  to  53  on 
September  1  this  year,  79  on  October  1,  1912,  and  74,  the  ten-year  average  on  October  1. 
Northwest  Nebraska  has  a  good  potato  crop;  this  poor  average  -howing  for  the  state  is  due 
to  the  failure  of  potatoes  in  southern  and  eastern  counties.    The  table  shows  details: 

ACREAGE  CONDITION 

CROPS :  Oct.  1,        Oct.  1,        Sept.  1,    10-yr.  av. 

1913        Pet.  1912         1913  1912  1913  Oct.  1. 

Corn    7,609,000       100  39  77  37  78 

Potatoes    ...  48  79  53  74 

Winter  wheat    3.124.000        109  (Harvested,  yield  58,106,000  bu  ) 

Oats    2.275,000        100  (Harvested,  yield  60,288,000  bu.) 


HITCHING  HORSES  TO  LOAD 

Is  it  true  that  all  farm  machines 
should  have  as  short  a  hitch  as  pos- 
sible to  make  the  draft  lighter?  Would 
there  be  any  difference  in  the  draft  of 
a  wagon,  or  any  farm  implement,  be- 
tween hitching  the  team  as  close  to 
the  load  as  possible  or  to  the  end  of 
the  tongue?— P.  E.  O.,  Phelps  Co. 

Whether  hitching  the.  team  close  to 
the  load  affects  the  draft  depends  upon 
whether  it  is  a  sliding  load  or  a  roll- 
ing load,  and  if  it  is  a  rolling  load 
upon  the  nature  of  the  road  over 
which  it  is  being  pulled.  I  will  show 
why  this  is  true. 

It  is  easier  to  carry  a  sack  of  wheat 
on  your  shoulder  than  to  drag  it  on 
the  ground,  although,  of  course,  it  is 
easier  to  transport  it  on  wheels  in  a 
cart  or  wagon  than  to  do  either. 
Since  it  is  easier  to  carry  a  sack  of 
wheat  than  to  drag  it,  it  is  easier  for 
a  team  to  pull  a  sliding  load  when 
they  can  carry  part  of  it  than  when 
they  have  to  drag  it  all.  The  nearer 
the  horses  are  to  a  sliding  load  the 
more  of  it  they  carry,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  easier  it  is  for  them  to 
pull  it. 

This  rule  operates  only  within  a 
range  of  about  twenty  feet.  Beyond 
that  distance  lengthening  or  shorten- 
ing the  hitch  makes  little  difference, 
because  the  team  is  not  near  enough 
to  the  object  to  lift  it  when  pulling. 
Within  a  range  of  twenty  feet,  then, 
the  closer  the  hitch  the  easier  the 
load  pulls  for  all  sliding  loads  such 
as  pulling  the  carcass  of  an  animal, 
dragging  a  log  or  moving  any  object 
that  is  dragged  on  the  ground. 

But  on  wagons  loads  are  rolled, 
and  because  it  is  easier  to  transport 
a  load  on  wheels  than  to  carry  it,  it 
is  always  well  on  good  roads  to  have 
the  angle  of  the  traces  on  a  wagon 
such  that  the  team  carries  none  of 
the  load.   This  means  that  the  traces 


should  be  parallel  to  the  road's  sur- 
face, providing  that  surface  is  hard. 
On  soft  roads,  or  on  soft  ground 
where  the  wheels  sink  into  the  sur- 
face, there  is  an  incline  immediately 
in  front  of  the  wheels.  Under  those 
conditions  the  team  can  more  easily 
pull  the  load  if  the  traces  are  par- 
allel to  the  imaginary  incline  in  front 
of  the  wheels  so  that  in  pulling  they 
tend  to  lift  the  wheels  up. 

When  a  wagon  is  in  the  mud  an 
advantage  is  gained  by  putting  the 
doubletrees  under  the  tongue.  Then 
the  horses  exert  a  lifting  action  on 
the  front  wheels  and  pull  the  load 
easier.  Lowering  the  doubletrees  is 
more  effective  than  shortening  the 
tugs  in  such  cases,  because  it  changes 
the  angle  of  the  traces  more.  If  the 
wagon  is  in  a  mud  hole  and  the  horses 
can  get  out  onto  firm  ground  by  being 
hitched  to  the  end  of  the  tongue,  they 
will  often  pull  out  a  load  where  they 
could  not  otherwise  do  so.  The  rea- 
son is  that  they  can  get  better  toot- 
ing, which  is  of  more  benefit  to  them 
than  the  lifting  advantage  secured 
by  a  close  and  low  hitch. 

Except  under  the  conditions  I  have 
named,  where  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  the  team  exert  a  lifting  action 
on  the  front  wheels  of  the  wagon,  the 
draft  is  lighter  if  the  traces  are 
parallel  to  the  road's  surface.  And 
where  the  traces  are  parallel  to  the 
road's  surface  on  a  good  road  the 
closeness  of  the  hitch  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  draft.  On  a  good  road  the 
only  advantage  in  a  close  hitch,  or  a 
hitch  that  enables  the  team  to  carry 
some  of  the  load,  is  that  it  holds 
them  down  and  gives  them  a  firmer 
grip  on  the  ground  with  their  feet — 
but  that  is  not  a  matter  of  draft. 

With  cultivators,  sulky  plows,  disks 
and  similar  farm  implements  it  makes 
no  difference  how  far  the  machines 


are  from  the  horses,  the  draft  is  just 
the  same.  L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


The  automobile  has  quieted  mac- 
adam road  talk.  Macadam  roads 
"ravel"  and  become  worthless  under 
automobile  traffic,  unless  an  expen- 
sive coating  of  tar  or  oil  is  given 
frequently.  Concrete  and  brick  are 
now  more  often   mentioned  as  ma- 


terials for  permanent  road  construc- 
tion. They  are  both  expensive,  but 
very  durable.  The  department  of 
agriculture  has  just  issued  a  bulletin 
on  building  brick  roads.  For  our  coun- 
try roads  we  will  have  to  make  the 
best  use  of  native  earth  for  a  while  yet. 


A  carload  of  corn  was  recently 
shipped  direct  from  Wayne,  Nebraska, 
to  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Farmers  rxorian 

1    CLASSIFIED     JL  ADVE1&XISI 


RATE: — Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial,  sign  and  numeral,  Including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.  Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  In  which  it  Is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  aiiy  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  pald-ln-advance  subscribers  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  If  you  nave 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


J^ENTSJWANTED^ 

\GENTS  WANTED — WRITE   THE  FALLS 
City  Nursery,   Falls   City,    Neb.  (42 


ALFALFA  HAY 

ALFALFA     HAY     FOR     SALE.    —    F.  W. 
Defter,   Indianola,   Neb.  (44 


HELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED.— 
Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters. 
Write,  Ozment,  45. F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (49 

 HONEY  

COMB  HONEY,  SPECIAL  —  DURING  Oc- 
tober I  will  guarantee  safe  delivery  on 
comb  honey,  by  express.  If  damaged, 
have  agent  certify  on  bill.  I  make  good. 
Case  24  sections  $3.25.  Sample  pail  ex- 
tracted (10  pounds,  10  ounces  net),  $1.25; 
two  pails,  $2.25;  six,  $6.75.  Freight  or 
express,  say  which.  All  prices  f.  o.  b. 
here.  Write  shipping  directions  plainly. 
Louis  Macey,  North  Platte,  Neb. 

LIVESTOCK 

RED  POLLED  BULLS;  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 
Victor  Farm,  Lawrence,  Neb.  (42 

SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  Ave  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter  A.  Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb. 

ONE  THOROUGHBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL, 
two  years  old.  Two  high  grade  Holstein 
bull  calves  four  months  old.  J.  C.  Jensen, 
R.  1.  Box  47,  Elba,  Neb.  (42 

I  AM  NOW  PLACING  UPON  THE  MAR- 
ket  a  fine  lot  of  serviceable  Hampshire 
boars,  gilts  and  bred  sows,  three  strains, 
at  prices  that  will  move  them.  Only 
pedigreed  stock  offered,  both  exhibition 
and  utility.    H.  P.  Berck,  Dannebrog,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FARMERS  MAKE  MONEY  BY  FROTECT- 
ing  their  crops  and  stock  from  injury  by 
tight  fences.  The  Barber  wire  stretcher 
is  the  only  stretcher  made  that  stretches 
past,  while  holding  the  wire  tight  against 
the  last  post  for  fastening.  Greatest  time 
and  labor  saver  for  fencing  ever  invented. 
Price  $2.  Sent  prepaid  on  ten  days'  trial 
for  50c.  Hiram  E.  Barber,  Wheatland, 
Wyo.  (42 


TYPEWRITERS 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19,  Underwood  $35, 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
1607  Farnam,  Omaha. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE— FINE  IMPROVED  320  ACRE 
farm;  Valley  county.  A.  E.  Charlton, 
Arcadia,  Neb.  (44 

WANTED— TO  RENT  ABOUT  THIRTY 
acres  apple  orchard.  R.  R,  Clendenln, 
R.F.D.   5.  Box  38.   Lincoln,   Neb.  (43 


160  ACRES,  DEEDED.  HOUSE,  BARN, 
good  well  and  windmill.  70  acres  broke. 
All  fenced.  Price  $2,500  cash.  J.  H. 
Frazier,   Peetz,    Colo.  (42 


KOR  SALE,  CHEAP  —  TWENTY  -  FIVE 
thousand  acres  Michigan  land.  Might  ex- 
change for  western  land.  Also  six  Chi- 
cago lots.    S.  L.  Roberts.  Mitchell,  Neb. (42 

FOR  SALE — ONE  OF  THE  BEST  80'S  IN 
the  famous  Wheatland  Irrigated  Colony. 
Good  house,  fair  outbuildings.  Place  must 
be  sold  soon;  $66  per  acre.  Investigate. 
F.   C.    Titus,   Wheatland,   Wyo.  (42 

A  NICE  23  ACRE  BERRY  AND  POULTRY 
farm  In  Doniphan  county,  the  most  pros- 
perous county  in  Kansas.  Two  miles  from 
Troy,  the  county  seat.  On  main  road 
leading  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Everything 
goes  with  place.  Price  $5,500.  A  bargain. 
F.  H.  Vorse.  owner,  Troy,  Kans.  (42 

FOR  SALE— FOUR  ACRES,  SHERMAN 
county,  Nebraska,  in  growing  town.  Level, 
black,  rich  land;  one  block  from  depot; 
church  and  graded  school;  fenced  woven 
wire;  new  barn  and  poultry  house — just 
the  thing  for  poultry  or  truck  farming. 
Bargain.     I.  Allstatt,  Beaverdarr.,  Ohio.  (42 

WISCONSIN  IMPROVED  AND  UNIM- 
proved,  almost  level  farms,  in  the  corn, 
clover,  alfalfa  belt.  No  drouths,  no  burnt 
up  crops,  no  crop  failures.  Ample  rain- 
fall, plenty  pasture  in  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember; seven  to  eight  months.  Seeing  is 
believing.  Particulars  if  interested.  Box 
15-B.  Stanley,  Wis.  (42 

POULTRY 

FOR  SALE— BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS. 
Mrs.   W.   C.  Ware,   Falrbury,   Neb.  (44 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS;  IN- 
dlan    Runner   ducke.      Peter   A.  Brehm, 

Harvard,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  and  a  few  hens.  C.  H. 
Harper,   Benkelman,  Neb. 

ROSE  &  SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds.  Pullets  and  hens.  Hamtonetta 
Burgess,  Route  No.  1,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

POULTRY,  BUTTER  &  EGGS  WANTED. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
for   highest  prices  and   prompt  pay. 

CHOiCE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 
heavy  bone;  well  barred.  From  my  state 
show  winners.  Prices  low.  E.  C.  Jewell, 
DeWitt,    Neb.  (47 


Representative  Wanted 

I  want  someone  in  each  locality,  where  we  have  no  repre- 
sentative, to  look  after  new  and  renewal  subscription!  for  THE 
NEBRASKA  FARMER. 

I  am  willing  to  pay  a  liberal  commission  to  anyone  doing  this 
work. 

Also  several  hundred  dollars  in  gold  will  he  distributed  among 
our  representatives  at  different  times  during  the  subscription  season. 

If  Interested  in  making  some  easy  money  during  spare  time,  fill 
out  the  blank  below  and  return 
to  me  at  once. 


8.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher,  Whe  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Sir:    I  wish  to  act  as  your  subscription  representative  for 
THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  la  this  locality.    Send  me  full  informa- 
tion. 


I  live 


UlM  (ilrsctlOB). 


from. 


Name  

R.  F.  D  Postofle*. 


1004 


THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  October  i5,  1913. 


Make  Money  With  Poultry 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  magailm  de- 
voted entirely  to  helping  earnest  men  and 
women  make  a  financial  success  of  poultry 
raising.  Its  staff  of  writers  if  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  have  made  a  practical, 
Instead  of  theoretical,  success  of  poultry 
farming,  and  who  are  glad  to  pass  on  the 
results  of  their  hard  earned  experience  to 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  readers. 

There  are  many  pit-falls  in  the  path  of  the 
novice  which  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
those  who  will  follow  the  teachings  set  forth 
in  this  magazine.  It  fully  explains  how  to 
make  a  start,  how  to  construct  houses,  coops 
and  other  devices,  how  to  get  a  large  egg 
yield,  how  to  cure  and  prevent  disease,  how 
to  exhibit,  how  to  get  the  top  price  for 
eggs,  how  to  use  Incubators  and  hundreds  of 
other  points  which  everyone  wishes  to  know. 
It  explains  the  famous  secret  system  through 
which  poultrymen  have  become  rich  and 
afterwards  sold  for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  Is  a  large,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  monthly  journal,  well 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  be  found 
on  file  In  the  home  of  every  poultry  lover. 
No  beginner  In  the  poultry  business  should 
think  of  being  without  it.  It  will  save  him 
many  times  the  small  subscription  price.  The 
advanced  poultryman  will  also  find  it  of  great 
value;  the  articles  being  varied  in  their  scope. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  The  regular  price 
of  AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  50c  per 
year,  but  in  order  to  introduce  it  to 
several  thousand  new  readers,  we  will, 
for  a  short  time,  give  a  large  200  page 
poultry  book,  which  is  a  complete 
guide  in  the  poultry  business,  abso- 
lutely free  to  everyone  sending  60c 
for  a  yearly  subscription  or  $1.00  for 
a  three  year  subscription  to  AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY.  A  trial  six  months' 
subscription  (without  book)  will  be 
sent  for  25c.  Never  has  so  much  been 
offered  for  so  small  a  sum.  Advantage 
of  this  offer  should  be  taken  at  once. 

American  Poultry  

HttTOy   Building         WILKKS-BARRE,  PA. 


PATFMTS   That   Protect  and  Pay 

r  Ml  tn  I  V  SendSketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BOOKS,  ADVICES  UNO  SEARCHES  FREE 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mi*  W.  £»  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Quesffloos  Answered  Free 


Worms  in  Chickens 

I  have  been  having  considerable 
trouble  with  my  chickens  and  yester- 
day I  made  a  discovery  that  I  thought 
might  help  to  decide  the  trouble. 
While  dressing  a  couple  of  chickens 
for  dinner  I  found  in  each  of  them 
a  worm  or  several  worms.  Some  were 
three  or  four  inches  long.  They  were 
very  small  and  when  drawn  up  looked 
like  little  beads.  I  could  not  find  any 
heads  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  they 
were  segments  of  one  worm  that  had 
broken  at  the  joints  when  taken  from 
the  intestine.  They  were  alive  and 
lived  for  a  long  time  after  being  re- 
moved. About  a  month  ago  I  found 
two  worms  in  another  chicken,  but 
they  were  a  different  kind,  being  very 
similar  to  worms  found  in  hogs. 

My  chickens  have  been  dying  for 
about  six  weeks.  I  thought  the  trouble 
was  roup.  There  was  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  in  many  of  the 
cases.  Some  had  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  and  others  were  lame;  all 
of  them  were  affected  differently.  The 
trouble  is  mostly  with  the  young 
chickens. 

Do  you  think  I  can  ever  have  a 
healthy  flock  after  it  has  been  in  this 
condition?    Is  it  possible    that  the 


Breeding  Crate  tm^Sfy 

Breeding  *Crate  Is  the  UP^^^fja  33 
cheapest  and  best  crate  Batt^BrTBB*^^! 
on  the  market.  Send  N^Su^mSSSSt 
for  circular.  Price  $15.  U^ffltBmB^^^^ 
SAFETY  BREEDING  jmSSsBmi^ 

N  411- W- 7th  St.  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


worms  might  be  the  cause  of  part  of 
the  trouble?  Would  you  consider 
chickens  that  eat  ravenously,  but  have 
this  discharge  at  the  nostrils,  fit  to 
sell  or  use?  I  have  read  much  about 
killing  all  sick  fowls  and  would  like 
to  know  when  it  is  advisable  to  kill 
them.— M.  C.  S.,  Red  Willow  Co. 
Treatment  for  Tapeworm 

The  pieces  of  worms  which  you 
found  were  segments  of  tapeworms 
and  the  chances  are  that  your  flock 
is  pretty  well  infected  by  them.  That 
readily  accounts  for  the  poor  condi- 
tion of  the  chickens. 

The  chief  drugs  recommended  for 
the  extermination  of  tapeworms  are 
extract  of  male  fern,  turpentine,  areca 
nut,  pomegranate  root  bark,  and  Ep- 
som salts.  Dr.  Salmon  says  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  treating  tapeworm 
in  fowls  is  to  mix  in  the  feed  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  pomegranate 
root  bark  for  every  fifty  birds.  It  is 
well  to  follow  this  treatment  with  a 
purgative  dose  of  castor  oil  (one  or 
two  teaspoonfuls)  for  each  bird.  An- 
other authority  says  that  powdered 
areca  nut  is  the  best  remedy.  This 
should  be  given  in  thirty  to  forty-five 
grain  doses  mixed  with  butter  or 
tallow  and  made  into  pills. 

Male  fern  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
monly recommended  remedies.  Give 
each  affected  fowl  six  drops  of  oil  of 
male  fern  in  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil,  and  in  about  three  hours  give  a 
light  mash  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of 
castor  or  olive  oil  has  been  mixed. 
Light  diet  for  a  few  days  should 
follow  treatment  for  tapeworm. 

Since  tapeworms  are  taken  into  the 
digestive  system  of  fowls  by  swallow- 
ing their  hosts,  which  may  be  worms 
of  various  kinds,  flies,  snails  and 
slugs,  it  would  seem  that  certain 
flocks  might  be  hard  to  rid  of  them 
permanently  without  moving  the 
houses  and  runs  to  new,  uninfested 
ground,  or  thoroughly  disinfecting 
the  ground. 

Round  Worms 

I  think  it  very  probable  that  worms 
have  been  the  cause  of  your  poultry 
troubles  for  some  time.  The  ordinary 
round  worms  that  you  found  are  fre- 
quently in  the  intestines  of  perfectly 
healthy  birds;  in  fact,  few  flocks  are 
entirely  free  from  them,  but  they 
seldom  cause  any  noticeable  trouble 
unless  present  in  large  numbers. 
Then  they  often  cause  diarrhoea,  thin- 
ness and  paleness,  and  by  sapping  the 
vitality  of  the  birds  leave  them  an 
easy  prey  to  other  diseases. 

For  round  worms  mix  four  ounces 
of  turpentine  with  four  ounces  of 
sweet  oil,  and  give  one  teaspoonful 
to  each  adult  fowl.  In  treating  the 
whole  flock,  this  proportion  may  be 
fed  in  a  mash,  if  the  birds  are  hungry 
enough  to  eat  it  regardless  of  the 
taste,  or,  the  dose  may  be  poured 
down  the  throats  separately,  which  is 
a  sure  way  of  getting  it  down.  A 
small  flexible  catheter  is  highly  rec- 
ommended as  a  means  of  giving  fowls 
liquid  medicine.  The  instrument 
should  be  oiled  and  carefully  passed 
down  the  throat  and  into  the  crop, 
avoiding  the  windpipe  which  is  easily 
seen.  If  the  open  end  of  the  catheter 
is  inserted  in  a  rubber  bulb,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  as  a  syringe  and  the 
contents  forced  out  by  air  pressure, 
it  is  much  easier. 

Two  grains  of  powdered  santonine 
for  each  bird  may  be  mixed  with 
something  to  make  a  pill  and  given 
with  less  trouble  than  a  liquid.  San- 
tonine is  a  common  remedy  for  worms. 
These  worms  are  picked  up  from  the 
droppings,  which  should  be  carefully 
gathered  up  and  disinfected  or  burned, 
especially  after  treatment.  A  good 
disinfectant  and  a  cheap  one  is  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  care  must  be  taken 
in  mixing  it.  A  10  per  cent  solution 
is  recommended  for  spraying  drop- 
pings, runs  and  floors.  Pour  the 
acid  slowly  into  the  water  to  mix  it. 
Never  pour  water  into  the  acid  as  it 
will  cause  explosions  and  splashing, 
and  be  careful  not  to  let  the  raw  acid 
touch  the  hands  or  clothing,  because 
it  will  burn  them. 

Low  Vitality  May  Induce  Roup 

The  low  state  of  vitality  caused  by 
worms  may  be  responsible  for  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  which,  in  some 
cases,  develop  into  roup.  For  roup, 
keep  enough  permanganate  of  potash 
in  the  drinking  water  to  give  it  a 
purple  color,  and  pour  a  little  kero- 
sene over  the  nostrils  and  a  few 
drops  down  the  throat.  This  is  as 
good  a  treatment  as  any  I  know  of 
for  cases  that  have  not  become  really 
bad.  It  is  possible  to  cure  very  bad 
cases,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  ever 


worth  while  unless  the  bird  is  a  very 
valuable  one  and  worth  keeping  as  a 
deadhead.  Some  of  the  experiment 
stations  recommend  dipping  the  heads 
of  roupy  fowls  in  a  strong  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash  for  a  sec- 
ond or  two  and  then,  after  allowing 
them  to  sneeze  a  few  times,  repeating 
the  process,  which  forces  the  liquid 
into  the  nasal  passages. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  treat  your 
flock  for  tapeworm.  If  that  is  all  that 
ails  them,  they  will  probably  begin 
to  take  on  flesh  and  show  improve- 
ment in  every  way.  Feed  Venetian 
red  in  a  mash  as  a  tonic.  Mix  in  e 
large  tablespoonful  to  each  gallon  of 
mash  or  enough  to  give  it  a  red  color 
and  feed  it  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  a  while.  I  would  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  either  sell  or  eat  any 
bird  that  was  thin  in  flesh  from  any 
other  cause  than  lack  of  food. 

Clean  the  Poultry  Houses 

A  thorough  c)eaning-up  of  the 
poultry  houses  and  runs  in  the  fall 
makes  the  winter  and  spring  work 
easier  and  insures  better  winter  con- 
ditions. See  that  the  floor  of  the 
house,  if  it  is  earth,  is  higher  than 
the  ground  outside,  otherwise  melt- 
ing snows  and  spring  rains  will  cause 
the  cold  dampness  that  favors  roup 
and  similar  ills.  If  there  are  cracks 
in  the  house,  batten  those  on  the 
north  and  west  at  least,  and  bank  the 
house  well.  If  there  are  mites,  go 
after  them  vigorously.  One  or  two 
thorough  cleanings  with  a  good  louse 
killer  will  make  the  spring  campaign 
against  them  easier,  if  it  does  not 
rout  them  completely.  They  are  easier 
to  exterminate  during  the  late  fall 
than  at  any  other  season. 

Rake  the  yard  and  burn  the  trash 
or  cart  it  away.  Provide  a  large  box 
of  dry  dust  for  a  winter  dust  bath  and 
burn  some  corn  cobs  or  brush  for 
charcoal.  If  there  is  no  scratching 
shed  for  bad  weather,  by  all  means 
provide  one  if  possible.  Nothing  is 
better  than  the  muslin  ones  so  often 
described  in  these  columns,  and  one 
beauty  of  these  is  that  renters  can 
make  portable  ones  and  take  them 
with  them  when  they  go.  Put  the 
framework  together  with  bolts  in- 
stead of  nails,  and  then  they  can  be 
quickly  taken  down  and  loaded  on 
the  wagon. 


STRAINS  OF  SHORTHORNS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  is  an 
inconsistency  in  Shorthorn  cattle 
breeding  that  I  would  like  to  have 
explained  by  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
or  by  some  prominent  Shorthorn 
breeder.  Some  of  the  leaders  in 
Shorthorn  breeding  made  the  asser- 
tion recently  that  roan  and  white  are 
the  standard  Shorthorn  colors,  and 
that  to  reject  a  good  white  or  roan 
animal  works  an  injury  to  the  breed. 
Is  it  any  greater  injury  to  reject  a 
white  or  roan  animal  than  to  reject 
a  good  animal  that  is  not  a  straight 
Scotch  type?  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  attempt  to  favor  the  roan  or 
white  Shorthorn  types  and  at  the 
same  time  to  belittle  all  animals  that 
are  not  of  Scotch  descent?  I  wish 
that  some  of  the  champions  of  the 
straight  Scotch  cattle  would  tell  the 
readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  how 
to  distinguish  a  Scotch  Shorthorn 
from  any  other  type  without  seeing 
its  pedigree.  Beginners  in  cattle 
breeding  should  have  this  informa- 
tion so  they  can  act  intelligently  in 
the  selection  of  their  cattle. 

York  Co.  P.  T.  HAYS. 

KEEPING  BROOD  SOWS 

The  short  corn  crop  in  many  parts 
of  the  corn  belt  is  discouraging  the 
keeping  of  brood  sows  this  year. 
This  spells  a  small  pig  crop  next 
spring.  Already  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  hogs  in  the  country  is  about 
4,000,000  head  below  that  of  two  years 
ago.  A  still  further  decline,  in  the 
face  of  increasing  demands  for  pork, 
can  mean  nothing  but  an  acute  short- 
age. Therefore,  hogs  are  likely  to 
be  mighty  good  property  a  year  from 
now.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
packers  will  dare  to  pound  the  market 
very  hard  under  the  circumstances. 
They  will  take  their  usual  liberal 
slice  of  profit,  of  course,  but  it  looks 
as  though  they  would  have  to  pay 
enough  for  hogs  to  make  a  good  profit 
to  the  farmer  who  produces  them. 
Every  farmer  is  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  business,  and  knows  best  what 
he  can  do;  but  the  indications  are 
strong  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  keep 
brood  sows,  even  though  it  requires 
heroic  efforts  to  do  bo. 


Gilbert  Hess 

Doctor  ol  Medicine 
Doctor  Veterinary 
Science 


Hens  can't 
lay  eggs 

and  grow  feathers  at  the  same  tune 

Feather  growing  saps  all  the  nutrition  of  a  hen's  ration.  That's  why  hens  practically  stop 
laying-  eggs  when  moulting  starts.  Given  their  own  time  to  moult,  hens  take  about  100  days 
within  which  to  shed  the  old  feathers  and  grow  new  ones.  But  that  hits  your  pocketbook  hard, 
because  egg  prices  are  away  up  hig':  in  October,  November  and  December.  Change  your 
methods  to  mine.  I  force  my  hens  to  moult  early  in  fall,  make  them  moult  quickly  and  get  them 
back  laying  again  before  winter  sets  in.  To  do  this  I  rely  absolutely  on 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

Shortens  Moulting  Period— Makes  Them  Lay 

My  hens  get  this  bracing  poultry  tonic  all  year  round,  so  that  when  moulting  time  comes  along  they  are  fit  to 
stand  the  severe  strain.  Just  before  moulting  commences  1  contine  the  birds  for  about  a  week  and  put  them 
on  half  rations  to  reduce  the  fat.  This  dries  up  the  quills  right  to  the  ends  and  it  only  takes  an  Increase  in  pro- 
tein and  fatty  rations  to  make  new  feathers  and  force  out  the  old  ones.  B.ick  they  go  then  on  Pan-a-ce-a— 
this  tones  up  the  egg  organs  and  brings  back  the  scratch  and  cackle  and  compels  each  hen  to  lay  regularly— 
just  when  eyas  are  at  their  hiyhtst  price. 

My  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic— it  makes  poultry  healthy,  makes  hens  lay,  helps  chicks  grow  and  shortens  moulting 
period.  The  result  of  my  25  years'  experience  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  veterinary  science  and  suc- 
cessful poultry  raiser.  Lnr^redients  printed  on  every  package  and  certified  to  by  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  and 
Medical  Colleges.  Read  t'lis  money-bach  guarantee.  You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  of  your  dealer  and 
feed  it  according  to  directions.  If  it  does  not  do  as  I  claim — if  it  does  not  pay  you  and  pay  ynu  well.  I  have 
authorized  your  dealer  to  refund  your  money.  1}  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  80c;  25-lb.  pail  12.50.  Except  in  Canada  and 
the  far  West.   Never  soli  1  y  peddlers,   i  end  2c  stamp  for  my  brand-new  poultry  book— it's  a  stunner. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Taken  off  pasture,  put  on  dry  feed  and  closely 
confined,  your  stock  are  apt  to  get  out  of  fix  dur- 
ing winter.  Some  are  liable  to  get  constipated, 
dropsical  swellings,  stocky  legs,  but,  most  com- 
mon and  dreaded  of  all  diseases,  especially 
among  hogs  Is  worms— worms.  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  will  keep  your  stock  toned  up,  enrich 
their  blood,  keep  their  bowels  regular  and  will 
nd  them  of  worms.  25-lb.  pail  tl. 60;  100-lb.  sack 
»j.00;  smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c.  Except  in 
Canada,  the  far  West  and  the  South. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock.  Dust 
the  hens  and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle  it  on  the 
roosts,  in  the  cracks,  or  keep  it  in  the  dust  bath, 
the  hens  will  distribute  it.  Also  destroys  hugs 
on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  etc.,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes 
in  handy  sifting- top  cans,  1  lb.  25c;  3  lbs.  60c.  Ex- 
cept In  Canada  and  the  far  West.  I  guarantee  it. 
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Question*  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Rations  for  Dairy  Cows 

A  study  of  dairy  literature,  books 
and  bulletins,  has  convinced  us  that 
too  many  of  the  rations  for  dairy  cows 
1  suggested   therein   are  impracticable 
for  farmers,  because  they  include  too 
f  much  mill  feed  and    expensive  con- 
:  centrates  that  must  be  purchased.  The 
farmer  or  farm  dairyman  wants  to 
know  how  he  can  combine  the  feeds 
he  has  on  his  farm    into    the  best 
possible  ration  for  dairy  cows  with- 
out having  to  buy  heavily  of  concen- 
trated protein  feeds. 

Last  year  we  spent  a  good  many 
hours  gathering  information  and  cal- 
culating a  number  of  good  dairy  ra- 
tions that  may  be  compounded  very 
largely  or  wholly  from  Nebraska 
farm-grown  feeding  stuffs.  The  ra- 
tions were  publisiied  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  for  October  23,  1912.  They 
were  of  great  value  to  many  of  our 
readers  at  that  itme,  and  since  we 
have  been  receiving  ration  queries 
this  fall  it  seems  advisable  to  repub- 
lish the  list,  which  we  do  below. 

It  is  not  intended  that  these  rations 
shall  be  considered  exact,  or  that  they 
shall  be  followed  with  rule-of-thumb 
precision;  they  are  presented  merely 
to  serve  as  guides  in  feeding.  Each 
ration  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
1,000  pounds  of  live  weight  when  the 
cows  are  giving  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  The  amount 
of  feed  in  each  ration  is  for  one  day's 
feeding.  For  instance,  the  ration  of 
thirty  pounds  of  silage,  fifteen  pounds 
of  alfalfa  and  six  pounds  of  corn  is 
calculated  to  supply  nutrients  for  one 
day  to  a  1,000-pound  cow  giving  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  milk 
a  day.  For  larger  or  smaller  cows, 
and  larger  or  smaller  milk  yields,  the 
amount  fed  each  animal  should  be 
varied  accordingly. 

In  each  case  we  give  the  nutritive 
ratio  of  the  ration.  That  refers  to 
the  proportion  of  protein,  or  muscle- 
forming  material,  to  the  combined 
carbohydrates  and  fat,  the  heat  and 
energy  producing  materials.  If  the 
nutritive  ratio  is  given  as  1  to  6.1 
it  means  that  the  ration  contains  one 
part  of  protein  to  six  and  one-tenth 
parts  of  combined  carbohydrates  and 
fats.    Here  are  the  rations: 

Ration  No.  1 — Alfalfa  hay,  20  pounds ; 
corn,  10  pounds;  nutritive  ratio —  1  to 
5.4.  This  is  a  simple  combination  of 
corn  and  alfalfa.  It  supplies  a  larger 
proportion  of  protein  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  ration  may  be  cheapened 
decidedly  by  substituting  corn  stover 
for  a  part  of  the  alfalfa  hay  and  corn. 

Ration  No.  2 — Alfalfa  hay,  15  pounds; 
corn  stover,  8  pounds;  corn,  8  pounds 
— nutritive  ratio,  1  to  6.2.  This  ra- 
tion is  similar  to  No.  1,  except  that 
stover  has  been  substituted  for  a  part 
of  the  alfalfa  hay  and  corn.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  it  has  "widened"  the 
nutritive  ratio,  or  in  other  words  de- 
creased the  proportion  of  protein  to 
carbohydrates  and  fat. 

Ration  No.  3 — Corn  silage,  30  pounds ; 
alfalfa  hay,  15  pounds;  corn,  6  pounds 
— nutritive  ratio  I  to  6.1.  Silage  comes 
into  this  ration  to  furnish  a  part  of 
both  the  grain  and  roughness.  The 
same  amount  of  alfalfa  hay  is  included 
as  in  ration  No.  2,  but  the  grain  in 
the  silage  cuts  down  the  amount  of 
corn  required  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary nutrients.  If  the  silage  does 
not  contain  much  grain,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  good  deal  of  silage  in 
Nebraska  this  year,  the  corn  in  this 
ration  cannot  be  reduced  much  be- 
low that  in  No.  2. 

Ration  No.  4 — Corn  silage,  30  pounds ; 
corn  stover,  10  pounds;  corn  7  pounds; 
oil  meal,  5  pounds — nutritive  ratio 
1  to  6.1.  Here  alfalfa  is  missing,  and, 
to  supply  protein,  oil  meal  has  been 
included.  Cottonseed  meal  may  be 
used  instead  of  oil  meal,  because  they 
are  of  about  equal  value  in  supplying 
protein  to  balance  a  ration.  Usually 
oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal  are  much 
cheaper  protein  supplements  than 
bran,  so  we  have  not  considered  the 
latter.  At  this  time,  we  believe, 
cottonseed  meal  is  somewhat  cheaper 
in  this  state  than  oil  meal 

Ration  No.  5 — Corn  silage,  30  pounds ; 
prairie  hay,  10  pounds;  corn,  6  pounds; 
oil  meal,  4  pounds  —  nutritive  ratio, 
I  to  6.5.  This  ration  is  very  similar 
to  No.  4,  except  that  prairie  hay  takes 
the  place  of  corn  stover.  Because 
prairie  hay  carries  more  nutrients 
than   etover,   the   amounts   of  corn 


and  oil  meal  are  both  reduced,  as 
compared  to  No.  4. 

Ration  No.  6— Prairie  hay,  20  pounds; 
corn,  5  pounds;  oil  meal,  4  pounds- 
nutritive  ratio,  1  to  6.4.  This  ration 
is  calculated  for  farmers  who  have 
neither  alfalfa  nor  silage.  It  is  rather 
expensive  at  current  prices  for  feeds, 
but  on  many  farms  prairie  hay  and 
corn  must  be  the  basis  of  rations. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  sand 
hills  country  and  the  region  border- 
ing thereon. 

Ration  No.  7 — Corn  stover,  20  pounds; 
corn,  8  pounds;  oil  meal,  5  pounds — 
nutritive  ratio,  1  to  6.1.  Corn  stover 
occupies  the  place  in  this  ration  that 
prairie  hay  occupies  in  No.  6.  Because 
etover  has  a  somewhat  lower  feeding 
value  than  prairie  hay  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  amount  of  corn 
and  oil  meal,  as  compared  to  No.  6, 
in  order  to  secure  sufficient  nutrients. 
A  ration  of  this  kind  is  suited  to 
the  corn  farm  where  silage  and  alfalfa 
hay  are  absent. 

As  we  have  already  said,  these 
rations  are  intended  to  serve  merely 
as  guides  in  feeding.  The  proportion 
of  portein  supplied  is  not  so  high  as 
that  recommended  by  the  German 
feeding    standards,    although  higher 


than  recommended  by  some  American 
authorities.  It  is  very  probable  that 
with  an  abundance  of  cheap  carbo- 
naceous feeds  at  hand,  such  as  corn- 
stalks, prairie  hay  or  silage,  it  would 
be  profitable  to  feed  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  protein  than  these  rations 
contain;  or  in  other  words,  rations! 
with  a  wider  nutritive  ratio. 

Experiments  carried  on  at  the  Ohio  | 
station,  wherein  heavy  silage  feeding 
was  tested,  indicate  strongly  that  in 
Rations  4  and  5  greater  economy  could 
be  secured  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  silage  fed  up  to  forty  or  forty-five 
pounds,  and  decreasing  the  corn.  It 
is  probable  that  the  same  is  true  in 
Ration  No.  3.  These  suggested  rations 
will  aid,  however,  in  getting  at  the 
best  combinations  of  feeds  for  dairy 
cows. 

The  proportion  between  the  differ- 
ent nutrients  in  the  ration  is  only  one 
part  of  feeding;  the  other  is  to  supply 
the  right  amount  of  feed  to  keep  the 
cows  producing  at  their  best  gait. 
Here  is  where  a  ration  calculated  by 
arithmetic  needs  to  be  used  with  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense.  The 
amount  of  feed  that  will  be  used  eco- 
nomically by  one  cow  may  not  he  so 
used  by  another    cow  of    the  same 
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USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

qoo/  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
»o/o  CREAMERIES. 

The  only  separator  that  is  good 
enough  for  the  creameryman  is 
equally  the  best  cream  separa- 
tor for  the  farmer  to  buy. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York   Chicago   San  Franciico 


Jl^-eo  •■(••■Iifi 


tTSti  viid  mu. 


We  aanntxtnre  all  dm 
ftyUi.  II  will 
par  yon  to  in- 
kertlffaU.WrlM 
for  catalog  and 
'price  Uc* 

SUBBIE  WIND  BILL  GO,, 

ganremt*,  Si.,  Tspeka, 


This  shows  the 
Stewart  Speed  In- 
dicator installed  on 
crank  shaft 


$10 


Price  complete  for  Stewart 
Speed  Indicator  mounted  on 
new  crank  shaft  ready  to  in- 
stall on  any  make  of  Separator. 
From  your  dealer  or  direct 
from  our  factory. 


Dairy  Dividends  Doubled 


Save  ALL  your  butter  fat  with  the  newest 
invention  for  dairymen.  Install  a  Stewart 
speed  indicator  on  your  cream  separator. 

It  will  accurately  gauge,  check  and  regu- 
late the  number  of  revolutions  the  manu- 
facturer intended  your  cream  separator  to 
be  turned,  and  thereby  increase  your  butter 


fat  returns  from  10%  to  20%  or  more  on  each 
operation. 

In  this  way  the  weekly  and  monthly  dairy 
earnings  ore  often  doubled. 

The  Stewart  speed  indicator  for  cream 
separators  is  the  first  and  only  instrument  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 


Stewart  Speed  Indicators 


for  Cream  Separators 


What  are  you  doing  about  your 
wasted  butter  fatP 

If  you  are  trusting  the  operation 
of  the  separator  to  the  hired  hand  or 
the  young  folks,  they  are  without  a 
doubt  turning  it  at  what  "they  think" 
is  the  proper  number  of  revolutions. 
But  arms  lag  when  muscles  tire — and 
the  butter  fat  slips  away. 

Suppose  the  crank  of  your  separator 
is  marked  "48  revolutions  per  minute". 
To  get  the  maximum  results  you  must 
turn  it  at  that. 

If  you  go  either  too  fast  or  too  slow 
you  lose  money.  38  turns  per  minute 
will  not  do.  At  too  low  speed  the 
separation  is  poor  and  at  too  high  speed 
the  butter  fat  globules  are  shattered, 
with  the  big  resultant  loss. 

Government  experts,  agricultural 
school  experts,  scientific  dairymen  all 


have  proved  this  fact  conclusively, 
convincingly  and  irrefutably. 

"Guess  work"  means  wasted  butter 
fat,  wasted  butter,  wasted  profits  at 
the  market. 

Maybe  a  gasoline  or  electric  motor 
operates  your  separator,  but  that  is 
"guess  work"  again. 

Belts  slacken  up  with  wear.  The 
best  authorities  wiil  tell  you  that  the 
best  motors  do  not  make  a  constant 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  short,  you  can  not  get  the  most 
out  of  your  dairy  unless  you  use  a  Stew- 
art speed  indicator.  This  isn't  sales 
talk.    It  is  the  scientific  truth. 

The  United  States  Agricultural 
Department,  in  one  of  its 
bulletins,  says: 
"Too  many  guess  at  the  speed 
and  THEY  SELDOM  GUESS 
RIGHT.    It  is  a  good  rule  never 


to  guess   at  anything  when  it  is 
possible  to  know.    The  writer  has 
found  variations  ell  the  way  from 
25  to  75  revolutions  per  minute  in 
the    operation    of    machines  by 
guess.    At  neither  of  these  ex- 
tremes would  the  operator  believe 
that  he  was  wrong  until  he  had 
been  made  to  count  the  number 
of  revolutions  by  watch." 
Keep  your  cream   separator  crank 
turning  at  the  right  number  of  revolut- 
ions and  you  are  getting  the  butter  fat 
— all  of  it  to  the  last  globule. 

Save  the  butter  fat  with  a  Stewart 
and  you  are  saving  quarters  and 
dollars.  Three  or  four  separations 
will  save  the  cost  of  the  Stewart  in 
butter  fat. 

The  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  comes  from 
the  same  factory  which  has  built  800,000 
Stewart  automobile  speedometers. 


30  Days  Trial 

Everyone  who  owns  a  cream  separator  may  have  a  Stewart 
Speed  Indicator  for  a  30  days'  trial.  We  are  absolutely  convinced 
you  wont  give  it  up  at  the  end  of  that  time.  But  if  you  should 
wish  to,  we  will  gladly  take  it  back  and  refund  the  purchase  price. 

Write  us  direct  if  you  already  own  a  separator  and  your  dealer 
does  not  have  a  Sewart  which  he  can  put  on  it.  If  you  are  about 
to  buy  a  separator  by  all  means  see  that  it  is  equipped  with  a 
Stewart  Speed  Indicator. 

The  Stewart  is  quickly  installed.  Just  tell  the  dealer  (or  write 
us)  the  name  of  your  separator,  the  model  number  and  year  in 
which  it  was  made.  You  will  be  supplied  at  once  with  a  new  crank- 
shaft to  fit  your  machine  with  a  Stewart  speed  indicator,  already 
mounted  for  duty. 

Big  Interesting  Books  on  Butter  Production — FREE 
These  can  be  procured   simply  by  filling  out   the  coupon 
and  mailing  it    to    us.     This    literature    is    convincing  and  con- 
clusive   of   the   benefit   derived  from  a  Stewart  speed  indicator. 
Pill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


Stewart  Speed  Indicator  Factory, 
1952  Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Please  send  me,  gratis,  all  your  literature 
on  your  new  Stewart  Cream  Separator  Speed 
Indicator. 

I  operate  a"  "  Cream  Separator 

The  number  of  it  is  

t  was  made  (give  year)  

My  name  is   

My  Address  „  

City  State  
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  October  15,  1913. 


Don't  Waste 
Your  Spare  Hours 
This  Winter! 

When  the  fall  work  is  out 
of  the  way  

Will  ycu  idle  away  the 
hours,  or  will  you  do  some 
useful  work? 

Will  you  waste  your  time, 
or  will  you  DO  something 
that  will  bring  a  profit  to 
yourself,  your  family,  and 
your  neighbors? 

Then  listen: 

We  will  pay  you  hand- 
somely for  all  the  time  you 
will  spend,  this  fall  and 
winter,  in  helping  your  neigh- 
bors become  better  farmers 
and  better  citizens. 

We  offer  spot  cash  payment 
for  all  the  time  you  will  em- 
ploy in  the  easy  and  pleasant 
task  of  looking  after  our  new 
and  renewal  subscriptions  in 
your  locality.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  we  will  award 
special  prizes  in  addition  to 
the  cash  payments. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper 

wants  10,000  new  readers. 
We  are  going  to  get  them. 
To  make  it  easy  for  our 
friends  to  send  in  their  order, 
we  want  a  representative  in 
every  community  in  Nebraska. 

We  want  the  biggest  and 
livest,  real  farmer  of  every 
community  to  be  our  direct 
representative.  He  must  be 
a  farmer  who  stands  well 
in  his  community;  whose 
opinion  is  valued  by  his 
neighbors;  who  is  really  and 
truly  capable  of  efficiently 
representing"Nebraska's  Real 
Farm  Paper." 

To  such  a  man  we  will 
make  a  proposition  that  will 
be  attractive  to  him: 

(a)  Because  his  own  personal 
gain — the  cash  remuneration — is 
worth  while; 

(b)  Because  being  representa- 
tive of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
(which  fact  we,  the  publishers, 
will  make  known  in  his  com- 
munity) will  increase  his  already 
high  standing  in  that  community; 

(c)  Because  he  will  be  helping 
to  success  one  of  the  worthiest 
farm  papers  in  the  country; 

(d)  Because  he  can  do  some- 
thing worth  while  to  help  his 
neighbors; 

(e)  Because  his  success  depends 
on  his  personality  to  a  greater 
extent  than  on  the  amount  of 
time  he  can  spare. 

Write  Today 

The  work  is  both  pleasant 
and  profitable  and  requires 
only  just  so  much  of  your 
time  as  you  can  easily  spare. 

Write  ua  today  for  particu- 
lars, stating  how  far  from 
postofflce,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion, you  live.  AddreM: 

Circulation  Department 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper 
LINCOLN 


weight.  Good  rules  for  feeding  are 
these: 

1.  Feed  all  the  roughness  the  cows 
will  eat  up  clean  at  all  times. 

•2.  Feed  one  pound  of  grain  a  day  for 
each  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk 
produced. 

3.  Feed  all  the  cows  will  eat  with- 
out gaining  in  weight. 

The  calculation  of  a  ration  is  of 
much  more  value  in  determining  some- 
thing like  a  good  proportion  of  the 
different  feeding  materials  to  use  to 
secure  the  required  nutrients  than  in 
determining  exactly  the  amount  to 
feed  each  animal.  The  best  plan  in 
feeding  is  to  try  to  preserve  between 
the  different  feeds,  the  "proportion 
that  will  furnish  approximately  a  bal- 
anced ration,  and  then  to  feed  each 
animal  according  to  its  needs.  Feed- 
ing tables  and  calculated  rations  are  a 
guide,  but  they  cannot  wholly  take  the 
place  of  horse  sense  in  feeding. 


FROISTAD  S  SALB 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  M.  O.  Froistad, 
held  at  his  farm  near  Newman  Grove,  Neb., 
on  Thursday.  October  9,  resulted  in  an 
average  of  $25  on  the  thirty-three  head 
sold.  Prices  were  too  con-ervative  for  the 
class  of  stuff  which  Mr.  Froistad  had  to 
offer.*  He  had  some  of  the  best  spring  pigs 
that  have  been  sold  this  fall,  but  local 
conditions  were  not  right  for  a  good  aver- 
age. Col.  Ray  Page  did  the  selling  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  Sales  of  $25 
and  over  follow: 

0 —  B.   R.   Palmer,   Meadow   Grove..  $26.00 

1 —  R.  A.  Templeton  &  Son,  Tekamah  30.00 

2 —  Frank    Albracht,    Humphrey....  39.00 

3 —  Mat    Schaefer,    Humphrey   27.50 

8 —  John    Blaalid,    Newman   Grove..  39.00 

9 —  John   Olsen,   Newman  Grove....  35.00 

16 —  Frank   Henedal,    Newman    Grove  35.00 

17 —  Edd    Liebel,    Elgin   34.00 

18 —  Joe    Heiman,    Lindsay   26.00 

19 —  C.   M    Christiansen,   Lindsay....  26.00 

20 —  R.   J.'  Kemper,   Leigh   31.00 

44 — Henry   Richey,    Newman    Grove.  26.00 


PAULSEN'S    HAMPSHIRE  SALE 

The  Hampshire  sale  of  C.  P.  Paul-en  of 
Nora,  Neb.,  held  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  on  Sat- 
urday, October  10,  made  an  average  of  $37 
on  the  thirty-seven  head  of  boars  sold.  It 
was  a  creditable  offering  and  Mr.  Paulsen 
was  well  pleased  with  the  average.  Some 
sold  at  bargain  prices,  but  he  intends  to 
stay  in  the  business,  and  kept  selling  until 
every  man  there  who  wanted  a  boar  had 
purchased  one.  The  class  of  stuff  which  he 
sent  out  will  be  a  great  advertisement  to 
him  and  will  be  certain  to  react  on  his 
future  sales.  Cols  Reppert  and  Kraschel 
did  the  selling  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner.    Sales  of  $30  and  over  follow: 

1 —  H.    D.    DeKalb,    DeKalb,    la .  .  .  .  $250 .  00 

2 —  Lewis  J.  Paulsen.  Cordova   53.00 

3 —  Dan   S.   Say  re,   Peoria,   111   60.00 

4 —  P.   J.   Quist,   California   Jet.,    Ia.  50.00 

5 —  John   W.    Bryan,    Ansley   45.00 

6 —  C.  O.  Roberson,  Rockport,  Mo..  37.00 
9 — F.   J.    Hromas,   North   Bend....  34.00 

11 —  Will   Veder   &    Son,    Petersburg.  40.00 

12 —  Levi    Johnson,    Uehling   37.00 

16 —  O.   J.   Lieuschen,   Creston   35.00 

17 —  Henry  Ketterler,   Petersburg....  37.00 

18 —  Oscar  Peterson,  Lomax   45.00 

21— Steinberg   Bros.,    Uehling   39.00 

24—  F.  A.  Martin,  Joliet,  111   33.00 

25 —  F.  A.  Hartley,  Belton.  Mo   34.00 

26 —  J.  H.  Sehafersman,  Wisner.  ...  55.00 
37 — LeRoy  F.  Stevens,  Carlock,  111..  39.00 
41 — Everet   Teter,   Carleton   40.00 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news.  Read  them  carefully. — S.  R. 
McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Dont Be  Satisfied  with  Only 
Touching  the  - 


Fetzer's  Flexible  Roller 


Pits  in  the  Valleys  and  fits  over  the  little 
Hills  and  knolls.    Prepares  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed  on 

every  Foot  of  ground. 

We  Guarantee:  Will  more  than  Pay  its  way  the 
first  year,  over  the  rigid  or  stiff  style,  in 

Better  Work  and  Repair  Expense  Saved 

It  also  has  many  advantages  between  the  corn- 
rows.  There  are  too  many  advantages  to  tell  them 
here.  Write  us  for  Descriptive  Literature  today, and 
get  ready  for  bigger  crops  next  season.  Write  for 
Free  Book  No.  lis. 

WILLIAM  FETZER  CO.,  Springfield,  III.,  U.  S.  A, 


This  Davenport 

(Just  Ilka  out) 

at  Special  Price 


.00  Davenport,  Art  Denim  cover,  special  $49.50 
$85.00  Davenport,  Imp.  Tapestry  cover,  special  $61.50 


This  is  a  well  built,  handsome 
Davenport,  one  of  the  best 
made.  Length  6  ft.  6  in.  over 
all;  height  of  back  32  in.;  height  of  back  from  seat,  20  in.;  depth  of 
seat,  15  in.;  width  of  arms,  8  in.  Best  tempered  steel  springs,  mahog- 
any feet.    Will  ship,  on  your  order,  at  prices  quoted  above. 

Write  to  Dept.  B  for  description  and  prices  of  any  article.  See 
our  stock  when  you  are  in  Omaha.  . 

BEATOI  &  LAIER  CO.,  41517  so.  16th  street,  Omaha,  lebraska 

Furniture,  Bugs,  Draperies  and  Wall  Paper 


The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Pub. 

Cholera  Proof  Boars 

Mr.  C.   P.   Paulsen  of  Nora,  Neb.,   has  a 

umber  of  "cholera  proof  '  boars  that  he 
■  id  not  rell  in  the  Fremont  sale  which  he 
will  price  low  in  order  to  move  on  short 
notice.  If  you  can  use  a  Hampshire  boar 
guaranteed  against  cholera,  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Paulsen  as  he  has  the  goods.  He 
has  good,  big,  typy  fall  and  spring  year- 
lings by  prominent  sires  to  sell. 

Harper  Buys  Poland  Boar 

C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb.,  informs 
us  that  he  has  Just  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  state  in  quest  of  a  herd  boar 
and  purchased  a  fine  boar  pig  from  Thomas 
F.  Miller's  Cedarbank  herd  at  York,  Neb. 
The  pig  is  sired  by  Mouw's  Black  Orange 
which,  Mr.  Harper  says,  is  the  best  Poland 
China  of  the  big,  smooth  kind  that  he  ever 
saw.  Mr.  Miller  is  frank  in  his  opinion 
that  Mouw's  Black  Orange  is  the  best  boar 
that  he  ever  used.  The  dam  of  Mr.  Har- 
pers pig  is'  by  Chief  Price  2d,  another  of 
Mouw's  most  noted  boars.  This  gives  as 
good  big-type  breeding  as  will  be  found 
combined  in  one  pedigree  and  we  predict 
that  a  good  'account  will  be  given  of  this 
pig  in  Mr.  Harper's  hands.  Mr.  Miller  is 
keeping  a  litter  brother  to  the  Harper 
pig  in  the  herd. 

Buys  Good  Boar 

Harry  Dodds  of  Florence,  Neb.,  recently 
put  into  his  herd  a  corking  good  boar  in  a 
fall  yearling  that  he  calls  Nebraska  Model, 
sired  by  Hillcroft  Model,  out  of  a  dam  by 
Big  Jumbo.  He  is  a  strong,  heavy-boned 
fellow  and  was  a  winner  a't  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  this  year.  Harry  believes1  in 
getting  the  best  and  that  is  why  he  can 
put  up  such  a  great  line  of  stuff  as  is  going 
in  his  fall  sale  of  November  13.  In  this 
sale  Mr.  Dodds  has  selected  fourteen  spring 
males  from  his  spring  crop  and  the  ones' 
that  go  in  are  certainly  corking  good  ones. 
There  are  two  litters  by  the  champion 
Columbus,  one  litter  by  B.'s  Great  Hadley, 
one  litter  by  Expander,  two  or  three  litters 
by  Fargo,  and  the  others  by  the  good  breed- 
ing boar  I  Am  Big  Too.  This  will  be  a 
great  place  to  pick  up  spring  gilts  with 
lots  of  size  and  bone.  The  fall  stuff  is 
extra  growthy  and  will  make  great  breed- 
ing sows. 

Growthy  Duroc  Boars 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment elsewhere  in  this'  is.ue  of  J.  T.  Arm- 
strong &'  Son  of  Ciarks.  Neb.,  who  are 
advertising  Duroc  Jersey  boars.  They  have 
at  the  present  time  several  good,  big, 
heavy-boned  fall  boars  sired  by  Model 
Again  111541  and  B.  &  h.'a  Perfection 
118079  that  they  will  sell  very  reasonable. 
These  boars  are  strictly  of  the  heavy  boned 
kind  and  are  just  right  to  go  out  and  do 
heavy  service.  They  also  have  a  limited 
number  of  growthy  spring  boars  by  the 
above  sires,  and  others  are  sired  by  Golden 
Model  Again  119383,  Cleatham's  Pride  2d 
118743,  Crimson  C.  104949,  Blue  Ribbon 
Model  113441,  Orion's  Wonder  120277  and 
Indian  Chief.  You  will  note  that  you  have 
a  variety  of  breeding  and  the  class  of  indi- 
viduals that  you  have  to  select  from  are 
above  the  average.  In  a  recent  letter  from 
J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son  they  state  that 
these  boars  will  be  priced  very  reasonable, 
being  priced  to  move  immediately.  If  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  good  individual 
carrying  any  of  the  above  breeding  it  will 
be  well  for  you  to  get  in  touch  with  Messrs. 
Armstrong  &  Son  as  they  will  sell  this 
stuff  worth   the  money. 

iFarnsworth's  Durocs 

E.  M.  Farnsworth  of  St.  Edward,  Neb., 
has  about  seventy  spring  pigs  this  year  and 
they  are  sired  by  the  good  breeding  boar, 
Indian  Chief,  a  son  of  Lincoln  Chief,  and 
out  of  a  dam  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder. 
This  breeder  has  been  raising  pure-breds 
for  a  number  of  years  and  good  ones.  One 
of  the  first  sows  that  he  ever  bought  was> 
Lady  Primrose  No.  1,  sired  by  Barnes' 
Critic,  and  out  of  a  dam  by  Crimson  Won- 
der A.  She  was  a  great  producing  sow  and 
there  are  a  good  many  of  her  grand- 
daughters in  the  herd  now  and  a  few  of 
her  daughters.  They  are  the  big,  deep- 
bodied  kind  and  are  big  litter  raisers.  A 
number  of  the  sows  are  by  Col.  Gotch  by 
Col.  Again,  out  of  a  Barnes'  Critic  dam. 
He  was  a  very  good  breeding  boar  and 
sired  Mr.  Farns-worth  some  typy  sows.  He 
was  a  large  boar,  and  sows  by  him  have 
plenty  of  stretch.  The  spring  boars  which 
Mr.  Farnsworth  will  sell  are  of  April  and 
May  farrow  and  they  are  good  individuals. 
He  is  not  asking  any  fancy  prices,  but  will 
let  them  go  very  reasonable.  He  will  also 
sell  Indian  Chief,  and  some  breeder  want- 
ing a  tried  boar  that  is  right  in  every  way 
will  find  a  bargain  in  this'  fellow.  Write 
or  visit  and   mention   this  paper. 

Wolf  Bros.'  Drafters 

We  recently  visited  the  importing  barns 
of  Wolf  Bros,  of  Albion,  Neb.,  and  it  was 
certainly  interesting  to  Tiote  the  high  class 
of  big,  strong,  heavy-boned  horses  which 
these  breeders  have  in  their  barns  this 
year.  Their  first  importation  has  arrived 
and  it  came  only  a  short  time  before  the 
state  fair,  where  their  horses  were  shipped 
and  won  a  large  percentage  of  the  ribbons 
in  the  classes  where  they  were  entered. 
Mr.  Wolf,  who  selected  the  horses  this  year, 
states  that  the  big,  heavy-boned  drafty 
horses  are  harder  to  find  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.  In  order  to  get  these, 
Wolf  Bros,  went  down  In  their  pockets  and 
dug  up  good,  big  money.  At  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  they  won  first,  second  and  third 
in  the  two-year-old  Percheron  class,  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  classes  that  we 
have  ever  seen  at  Nebraska,  and  also  won 
reserve  and  junior  championship  on  their 
first  prize  two-year-old  stallion.  They  won 
first  on  their  three-year-old  mare,  and  the 
grand  champion  mare  was  imported  and 
sold  by  Wolf  Bros.  In  the  Belgian  classes 
they  won  second  on  aged  stallion;  first, 
third  and  fourth  on  three-year-old;  first, 
second  and  fourth  on  the  two-year-old; 
first   on  yearling,   and  junior    and  senior 


champion  stallion.  They  won  first  in  every 
class  in  which  they  showed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair. 
If  you  want  to  see  horses  of  strictly  the 
big,  drafty,  typy  kind  and  horses  that  you 
can  buy  worth  the  money,  make  Wolf  Bros, 
a  visit  and  you  will  come  away  pleased, 
whether  you  buy  or  not.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  sixty  head  of  imported  and 
home-bred  stallions  and  mares.  If  you  are 
in  need  of  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mares, 
you  will  certainly  find  bargains,  as  they 
are  going  to  make  some  mighty  clo.e  prices 
from  now  on  until  the  1st  of  January,  1914, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  their  other  big 
importation  which  will  arrive  in  January. 
They  invite  all  lovers  of  good  horses  to 
make  them  a  visit  and  look  over  their 
stock  as  they  claim  to  have  as  good  a  bunch 
of  stallions  and  mares  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Dlffey's  Polands  and  Shorthorns 

Ed.  Diffey,  North  Bend,  Neb.,  has  a  lot 
of  good,  thrifty  spring  and  fall  boars  for 
sale  that  are  immune.  The  spring  boars 
are  by  Long  Wonder  and  out  of  Lady  Gian- 
tess. The  fall  boars  are  by  Long  Price  by 
Long  Boy  and  out  of  an  Expansion  King 
dam.  Expansion  King  is  by  old  Expansion. 
These  fall  boars  are  smooth  and  growthy, 
weighing  over  350  pounds  in  good  service- 
able condition.  The  spring  boars  will  weigh 
over  200  pounds,  are  not  fat,  but  have  good 
length,  heavy  bone  and  good  colors.  These 
boars  are  priced  worth  the  money.  The 
breeding  represents  the  1,050-pound  Long 
Chief,  Big  Ben  by  Long  King,  Big  Victor 
and  the  Giantess  strains.  Mr.  Diffey  also 
has  a  three-year-old  Shorthorn  herd  bull 
and  a  yearling  for  sale.  The  herd  bull. 
Golden  Banner  3d,  is  a  dark  red,  a  bull  of 
good  conformation  and  scale,  is  absolutely 
a  sure  breeder,  and  worth  the  price  on 
him.  He  is  by  the  Scotch  bull  Golden  Ban- 
ner 2d,  and  out  of  Orange  Lassie,  a  Cruick- 
shank  Orange  Blossom  tracing  to  Imp. 
Orange  Blossom  18th.  The  yearling  bull 
is  also  a  red,  got  by  Golden  Banner  3d.  In- 
formation on  the  stock  which  Mr.  Diffey 
has  for  sale  will  be  cheerfully  given.  Men- 
tion The  Nebraska  Farmer  when  writng. 
Van  Patten  &  Son's  Duroc  Boars 

Gilbert  Van  Patten  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neb., 
one  of  the  oldest  established  and  most  suc- 
cessful Duroc  firms  in  the  corn  belt,  are 
offering  fifteen  spring  boars  for  sale,  mostly 
by  the  noted  big-type  show  and  breeding 
boar,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder.  A  few  are 
by  Model  Wonder  by  Golden  Model  4th,- 
dam  by  Wallace's  Wonder.  Uneeda  Crim- 
son Wonder  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the 
very  valuable  boars  of  the  breed  that  addi- 
tional comment  here  is  unnecessary.  We 
only  want  to  keep  fresh  in  your  minds  a 
fact  well  known,  1.  e.,  that  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  gets  a  practical-type  Duroc,  with 
a  tendency  to  more  than  average  size,  and 
that  sows  by  him,  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, are  hard  to  excell  for  brood  pur- 
poses. The  bunch  of  gilts  by  him  that  this 
firm  are  bringing  along  for  their  winter 
sale  are  certainly  a  stretchy,  uniform, 
practical  lot.  Model  Wonder  is  little  fancier 
type  than  Uneeda  and  should  make  a  good 
cross  with  these  Uneeda  gilts.  We  think 
that  Model  Wonder  is  a  promising  boar  and 
one  that  will  add  prestige  to  this  good 
herd.  The  fifteen  boars  that  are  offered  for 
sale  are  a  good,  stretchy,  practical  lot.  They 
are  the  tops  of  the  season's  crop  and  amon? 
them  are  some  good  prospects.  Write  to 
Messrs.  Van  Patten  &  Son  for  particulars 
about  these  young  boars'.  Kindly  mention 
The    Nebraska  Farmer. 

James  B.  Smiley  s  Polled  Durhams 

James  B.  Smiley,  Thedford,  Neb.,  for- 
merly of  Albany,  Wis'.,  where  his  father 
still  has  a  herd  of  Polled  Durham  cattle, 
has  a  herd  of  sixty  head  of  Polled  Durham 
cattle  that  are  good.  Mr.  Smiley  located 
in  this  "up  west"  country  for  the  advan- 
tages of  cheaper  cost  for  maintaining  his 
cattle  and  parties  who  will  investigate  will 
be  quickly  convinced  that  this  herd  of 
Pniir-H  r>u'-*i<Jm  pottle  are  strictly  good,  of 
modern  Polled  Durham  type,  a  thick,  easy- 
ieeuing  clas^  of  cattle  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  show  character.  Mr.  Smiley  has  for 
sale  at  this  time  the  aged  herd  bull,  Vic- 
toria Lad,  a  Cruickshank  Victoria  out  of 
Victoria's  Verbena;  and  five  extra  good 
young  bulls  by  Victoria  s  Lad  or  Red  Lad. 
a  son  of  Victoria  Lad.  This  Red  Lad  bull, 
a  two-year-old,  is  an  exceptionally  good 
bull,  inclined  to  more  than  standard  size, 
is  a  solid  red,  has  good  head,  even  lines 
and  in  his  present  plain  condition  of  flesii 
impressed  us  as  being  above  the  ordinary. 
He  is  a  good  breeder,  a  calf  by  him  coming 
a  year  old  being  one  of  the  "niftiest,"  thick, 
low-set  sorts  that  we  have  seen  of  this 
breed.  This  youngster  is  a  show  bull  and 
a  great  prospect  for  a  valuable  herd  bull. 
Tile  aged  bull  for  sale  is  big,  could  be  made 
to  weigh  2,500  pounds,  and  his  get  are 
ample  warranty  of  his  worth  as  a  sire.  On 
account  of  much  of  this  line  of  breeding 
in  the  herd,  Mr.  Smiley  would  dispose  of 
any  of  the  bulls  so  that  he  could  lay  in 
some  new  breeding.  The  other  calves  for 
sale  are  good,  and  we  frankly  telieve  that 
Mr.  Smiley  is  pricing  these  bulls  cheap. 
He  has  an  extra  fine  line  of  young  female 
stock  and  will  spare  a  few  head  of  cows 
or  heifers  at  reasonable  figures.  In  conclud- 
ing we  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Smiley  for 
sticking  so  religiously  to  this  western  coun- 
try, after  having  spent  the  most  of  his  life 
in  the  great  state  of  Wisconsin.  He  has 
made  his  residence  at  Thedford  win  out 
and  is-  the  brand  of  citizen  that  makes'  a 
good  community  better.  Inquiries  directed 
to  Mr.  Smiley,  regarding  the  cattle  he  has 
for  sale,  will  be  promptly  and  dependably 
answered.  Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when  writing  to  him. 

Zachry's  Prize  Winning  Drafters 

Charles  H.  Zachry,  breeder  of  Percheron 
and  Shire  horses  at  Merna,  Neb.,  made  his 
initial  bow  at  the  last  Nebraska  State  Fair 
and  won  nine  first  and  championship  rib- 
bons on  his  exhibit.  In  the  Shire  line  he 
has  some  of  the  best  of  the  breed,  his 
Shires'  winning  both  champion  first  and 
champion  on  aged  stallion,  first  on  two- 
year-old,  second  on  yearling  and  first  on 
sucking  colt,  and  first  and  championship 
on  aged  mare.  The  champion  mare,  Estoff 
Beauty,  is  one  of  the  extra  good  Shire 
mares,  having  won  championship  four  years 
ago  in  Iowa  and  second  at  the  International. 
She  is  also  a  great  brood  mare,  being  the 
dam  of  the  prize  colt  and  yearling  stallions 
mentioned  above.  She  has  a  two-year-old 
stallion  that  Mr.  Zachry  has  on  the  market 
that  he  believes  will  make  as  good  or  a 
better  horse  than  the  two-year-old  that  he 
won  on  at  the  state  fair.  Her  yearling 
stallion  iB  also  for  sale.  The  first  prize 
two-year-old     is    a    classy,     "fine  going" 
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youngster  of  good  draft  type  and  will  make 
a  great  horse  for  some  good  stud.  He 
for  sale  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  All 
of  this  prize  winning  young  stock  is  by  the 
champion  stallion,  Smeaton  Aristocrat,  a 
horse  that  has  stood  in  this  herd  for  five 
seasons  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
Phire  stallions  in  the  west.  Surely  the  man 
who  wants'  a  prize  winning  stallion  from 
prize  winning  ancestors  will  recognize  an 
unusual  value  in  the  ones  Mr.  Zachry  has 
for  sale.  There  are  only  a  limited  number 
of  Percherons  in  the  stud,  his  exhibit  in 
this  division  of  the  horse  show  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  winning  second  on  aged 
mare  and  first  on  sucking  stallion  colt. 
The  aged  mare,  Bonnie  Vitus,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  horse  flesh  of  the  "big 
with  quality"  kind  that  we  ever  saw.  She 
weighs  over  2,200  and  is  "chock"  full  of 
quality;  is  a  coal  black  and  strictly  a  high- 
scoring  kind.  This  mare  cost  Mr.  Zachry 
over  $1,500.  The  first  prize  stallion  colt 
shown  by  Mr.  Zachry  will  be  remembered 
by  those  who  watched  this  class  at  the  fair 
as  an  unusual  youngster.  He  is  absolutely 
a  rippin'  good  one  and  will  make  a  great 
horse.  Mr.  Zachry's  horses  won  all  the 
leading  prizes'  at  the  Callaway  and  Broken 
Bow  shows.  We  state  this  without  any 
reflection  upon  other  horses  shown  at  these 
fairs  because  there  are  a  lot  of  very  fine 
draft  horses  in  this  part  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Zachry  will  be  pleased  to  have  visitors  come 
and  see  his1  horses  or  will  furnish  informa- 
tion to  anyone  interested  in  buying  a  good 
young  stallion.  Mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when  writing. 


RAINIEK'S    POLAND  SALE 

The  Poland  China  sale  of  Frank  Rainier 
at  Logan,  Iowa,  on  Saturday,  October  4,  re- 
sulted in  an  average  of  $30.20  on  the  thirty- 
eight  head  sold.  It  was  a  mighty  good 
offering  and  Mr.  Rainier  was  entitled  to 
a  much  better  average,  but  the  hard  rain 
all  afternoon  kept  the  local  fellows  away. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  offering  went  to 
outside  buyers.  The  top  of  the  boars  was 
$60,  paid  by  Gilbert  Johnson  of  Osceola, 
Neb.,  for  No.  14  in  the  catalog.  This  was 
a  spring  pig  sired  by  Big  Wonder  and  out 
of  a  Big  Chief  dam  and  was-  picked  up  at 
a  bargain  price,  breeding  and  individuality 
con  idered.  He  has  big-type  breeding  on 
both  sides  and  will  make  a  very  large  hog. 
Col.  Harve  Duncan  did  the  selling  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  Sales  of  $25  and 
over  follows 

1 —  Frank  Balch,  Mo.  Valley.   Ia....  $35. 00 

2 —  C.  L.  Thuirer,  Fostoria,  Ia   35.00 

3 —  C.    L.    Thuirer   31.00 

4 —  r.  w  Halfofd,  Manning,  Ia.  .  .  .  25.00 
3y, — C     L.    Thuirer   35.00 

8—  1.  N.  Minnick,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia.  28.00 

9 —  I.    N.    Minnick   28.00 

10 —  James  Welsh,   Haifa,   Ia   40.00 

11 —  O'Conner    Bros.,    Denison,    Ia.  .  .  .  31.00 

12 —  C.    L.    Thuirer   31.00 

13 —  C    L.    Thuirer   31.00 

14 —  Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola   60.00 

16 —  L.  C.  Waldridge,  Russell,  Ia  40.00 

17 —  Mr.   Binnall,   Woodbine,   Ia   36.00 

18 —  A.  T.  Larson,  Mo.  Valley,  Ia .  .  .  .  26.00 

::r> — H.    A.   Leader.   Minden,   Ia   34.00 

31 — F.  W.   Schmidt,   Logan,   Ia   34.00 

31% — J.  N.   Lambertson.   Logan,   Ia .  .  37.00 

;i3 — Ellsworth    Ball,    Albion   40.00 

35 — H.    A.    Leader   38.00 

38 — R.  E.  Arnold,  Logan,  Ia........  46.00 

3D — Tt.  C.   Hollingshead,   Russell,   Ia..  52.50 

40 —  C.    L.    Thuirer   38.00 

41 —  p.    w.    Schmidt   58.00 

42 —  F     W.     Schmidt   62.50 


LEMMERMANS    GOOD  SALE 

The  Duroe  Jersal  sale  of  F.  A.  Lernmer- 
man  was  a  good  one.  Mr.  Lemmerman  had 
a  good  offering  of  males,  but  a  number  were 
of  late  farrow,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  nothing  but  boars  were  sold,  it  was 
an  extra  good  average.  The  entire  offering 
was  sold  at  an  average  of  $32.75.  Col.  Ray 
Page  did  the  selling,  demonstrating  his 
ability  to  get  the  high  dollar.  A  list  of 
sales  of  $25  and  over  follow: 

1 —  Gerd    Husman.    Leigh   $35.00 

2 —  E.    T.    Graham,    Creston   52.50 

3—  E.   T.   Graham   70.00 

4—  — Joe    Hron.    Leigh   55.00 

5 —  E.  T.  Graham   4  2.00 

6 —  Joe   Richmunth,    Leigh   26.00 

7 —  E.  T.   Graham   40.00 

8 —  Fritz    Maurer,    Humphrey   60.00 

9 —  G.   N.    Gantz,   Clarks   50.00 

10—  Fritz   Maurer    56.00 

11 —  Carl    Schroeder,    Leigh   35.00 

12 —  W.    French.    Leigh   25.00 

13 —  S.   Boyd,   Humphrey   25.00 

15 — E.    T.    Graham   26.00 

17 — H.   S.   Phillips,   Creston   26.00 

20—  W.  French   .    40.00 

21—  Henry    Catton,    Columbus   29.00 

22 —  F.    H.    Borgess.    Creston   25.00 

24 —  F.   H.    Borge«s   26.00 

25 —  Charles  Lemmerman,  Palmer.  .  27.00 
27 — Louis    Freyemuth,    Madison   31.00 


SWEET  CLOVER  PROFITABLE 

The  Kearney  Hub  recently  printed 
this  story  of  a  Buffalo  county  farmer's 
success  with  sweet  clover: 

"Mr.  Allen  Wiseman,  living  seven 
or  eight  miles  southeast  of  Buda,  in 
the  spring  of  1912  sowed  eight  acres 
of  sweet  clover,  the  white-blossom 
variety,  putting  in  the  crop  with 
Kherson  oats.  The  oats  crop  did  well, 
returning  a  yield  of  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Mr.  Wiseman  pastured  the 
sweet  clover  during  the  fall.  This 
season  he  allowed  the  tract  to  go  to 
seed,  and  on  last  Friday  shipped  the 
seed  to  a  Kearney  firm  just  as  it  came 
from  the  machine.  The  firm  pur- 
chased the  seed  at  $7.50  a  bushel  after 
cleaning  it.  They  took  out  306  pounds 
of  screenings  and  hulls  and  paid  Mr. 
Wiseman   $600  for  the  choice  seed, 


thus  giving  him  a  return  on  his  land 
for  this  season  of  $75  an  acre." 

Of  course,  all  farmers  cannot  make 
big  money  raising  sweet  clover  seed. 
That  would  be  like  making  a  living 
by  taking  in  each  other's  washings. 
This  incident  shows,  however,  that 
under  favorable  conditions  a  stand  of 
sweet  clover  may  be  secured  with 
small  grain,  and  that  the  crop  affords 
good  pasture.  Mr.  Wiseman's  farm, 
we  believe,  is  in  the  Platte  river 
valley,  which  no  doubt  accounts  in 
some  measure  for  his  success  with 
this  crop. 


CAUSES  OF  FARM  FIRES 

The  majority  of  farm  fires  are  pre- 
ventable. Since  but  few  farms  are 
equipped  for  fighting  fire  it  behooves 
farmers  to  take  every  precaution  to 
prevent  fires.  The  following  figures 
as  to  the  causes  of  fires  on  farms 
were  compiled  from  the  returns  of 
fourteen  insurance  companies  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  A  study  of  the  causes  given 
here  will  show  that  many  of  these 
fires  could  have  been  prevented  by 
inexpensive  alterations  or  ordinary 
precautions. 

Causes                          No.  of  fires  Loss 

Ashes  in  wooden  receptacles.  6  $2,365.10 

Boilers    (portable)   4  1,023.13 

Brooders   2  92.80 

Brush   and   bonfires  (includ- 
ing  forest   fires)   13  4,440.60 

Children    and    matches   24  4,870.56 

Chimneys    (including  defec- 
tive  Hues)    273  76,742.45 

Exposing  buildings    20  4,233.41 

Fireplaces  and  grates   20  350.20 

Incendiarism   99  53,972.45 

Kerosene    oil    stoves,  lamps 

and  lanterns    90  21,688.31 

Lightning   405  44,563.32 

Locomotives   7  1,738.00 

Rats  and  matches   6  106.51 

Rubbish   1  6.00 

Smoking   14  2,329.72 

Sparks  on  roof   37  7,774.12 

Spontaneous    combustion....  4  1,308.27 
Stoves  and  furnaces (  includ- 
ing heating  boilers,  defec- 
tive   pipes,    etc.)   52  10,325.25 

Thawing   pipes    1  297.73 

Tramps   7  6,420.82 

Unknown  causes    343  147,439.01 

Total  1428  392,087.79 

Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  JeT«e.T» 

Oct.  17 — Fred  Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  Ia. 
Oct.  20 — Henry   Stuthman,   Pilger,  Neb. 
Oct.  27 — J.   P.   Peterson,   Herman,  Neb. 
Oct.  30 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wlsner,  Neb. 
Oct.  31 — Blackburn  Bros.,   Royal,  Neb. 
Nov.    5 — J.  R.  Blackburn,  Ord,  Neb. 
Nov.    7 — Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
Nov.    8 — Herman   Toelle,   West  Point,  Neb. 
Nov.  11 — V.  E.  Perry,  Mynard,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
Oct.  17 — I.  N.  Minnick  and  Mr.  Nansel.  Sale 

at  Kiel  barn,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 
Oct.  18 — G.  B.  VanKleeck,  Central  City,  Neb. 
Oct.  18 — Iver  S.  Johnson,  Stanton,  Neb. 
Oct.  20 — Wm.   Ferguson,   Scrlbner,  Neb. 
Oct.  27— C.   C.   Ellis,   Bellwood,  Neb. 
Oct.  28 — O.   J.   McCullough,   Clarks,  Neb. 
Oct.  29 — Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb 
Nov.    5 — H.  O.  Williamson,   Herman,  Neb. 
Nov.   7 — S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
Nov.  12 — Mrs.    Aug.    Gorder  &   Son,  Plattff- 

mouth,  Neb. 
Nov.  13 — Harry  Dodds,  Florence,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
G*»  IS — L.    B.    Branson,   Or*,  Neb. 
Nov.   7 — S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,*  Malcolm,  Neb 

Hereford* 
Mar.  10 — A.  F.  Hager,  Avoca,  Iowa, 
liar.  11 — O.  8.  Gibbons  A  Son.  Atlantic.  1» 

Hampshire* 
Nov.    4 — H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  Iowa.  Sal- 

at  Council  Bluffs,  low*. 
Ansa* 

Apr.  1  and  2 — Escher  tc  Son  ana  Esener  * 
Ryan,   Botna,   Ia.     Bala   at  South 

c>maha.  Neb. 
Polled  Durham*  and  Shorthorns 
Mar.  12 — A.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  Seward,  Neb. 

fereherons,  Belgians,  (MUrei 
Oct.  23 — Henry  Beck,   Litchfield,   Neb.  Bale 
at  Loup  City,  Neb. 

Jarhs  mid  J»nn«t* 
Oct.  2S — Henry  Beck,  Litehflel*    Nafc.  Sale 
at  Loap  city.  Nab. 

A  firm  at  Hershey,  in  Lincoln 
county,  sold  $19,000  worth  of  sweet 
clover  seed  this  fall.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  it  will  be  shipped  out  of  the 
state. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

FOR  SALE,  sired  by  INDIAN  CHIEF  by 
Lincoln  Chief,  out  of  a  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  dam.  Would  also  price  this  boar. 
E.  M    F ARN S WORTH       St.  Edward,  Neb. 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J.,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Columbus,  and  BLUt, 
VALLEY     EXCEPTION     2D.  GROWTHY 
SPRING    MALES    PRICED    TO  MOVE. 
FRANK    DVORAK  HOWELLS.  NEB. 


A~ FEW  CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS 
FOR    SALE.  ADDRESS:    WILLIAM  M. 

GILMORE  &  SON,  FAIRBURY,  NEB. 


IMMUNE Q  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Big.  growthy  fall  and  spring  yearlings  by  such  sires  as  EVERETT 
TRUE  3D,  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP.       PRICED  T^^/E^EBRASKA 


«.  P.  PAULSEN 


Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder  Boats 

FIFTEEN  YOUNG  BOARS  by  the  great,  big-type  sire  UNEEDA  CRIMSON  WONDER  and 
MODEL  WONDER.  If  vou  want  a  useful  boar,  write  for  prices  and0^r'PtIO"s„  *dfae"s. 
GILBERT  VAN  PATTEN  &  SON  SUTTON,  NEBRASKA. 


FREE  LOAN! 


Save  Your  Engine  Money 

Get  the  facts  about  the  wonderful  Union  Engine, 
2  to  7  horse  power.   Get  our 

AMAZING  FREE  OFFER. 

that  is  throwing  engine  makers  Into  panic.  No  notes, 
mortgage  or  C.  O.  D. ;  just  a  free  loan.  Let  the  Union 
do  your  work  at  our  expense.  Pumping,  she' ling, grind- 
ing, runs  cream  separator,  Baw,  hay  press,  ensilage  cut- 
ter, dynamo, drills,  wells,  etc.  Lowest  priced  and  most 
perfect  farm  engine  made.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Fully  rated.  Skid  mounted.  4  cycle,  long  stroke,  slow 
speed,  hopper  cooled,  water  jacket,  automatic  mixer. 
This  factory  has  been  making  for  30  years  the  finest 
engines  In  America.  Simply  send  name  today  for  full 
details  of  our  great  free  offer. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS.,  Dept.  -95«  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 


DoYou  Want  This 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
communl . 
ty  can  itet 
one  (or 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Oatestohlanelthbor*.  Writeforparticulara. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

Hlg-h  earbsn  mte+l  fi-mma.  All  No.  9  s-kItwiIc**! 
wire  mesh.  Special  hinr««.  Patented  eel  Mocking 
latch.  Steel  center  brace.  UnbremkaMe.  Raises 
at  either  end.  Sold  on  30  days'  trial  at  oar  »p#- 
cial  direct- to- you  factory  price.  ' 

W.  R.  VOORHEES.  Mgr.  Stands?  j  Mfg.  C:A 
«V  Main  SI.       Csdar  rails,  lo«vs  I 


Heals 
Sore 
Hai 


Huskum  quickly  heals  cracked, 
sore  and  chapped  hands.  Un- 
equaled  for  men  who  do  rough 
work — corn  huskers,  farmers, 
lumbermen,  mechanics,  team- 
sters, etc.  Toughens  the  skin, 
but  keeps  it  soft. 

HUSKUM 

Must  satisfy  or  your  money  back. 
Big  6-ounce  bottle  25c  at  any 
store.  Use  one-third  of  it  and 
if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  re- 
turn the  rest  and  get  your 
money  back. 

Huskum  is  the  best  remedy  for  sore 
^bands,  outs,  burns,  bruises,  scalds,  sun  j 
burn  or  sprains. 

F REE  f  hVs  Japanese 
Meershaum  Health  PIPE 


30 


with  a  big  Trial 

*  BOTTLE  FREE 

Ask  your  Hardware,  General  Store  or  Drug  Dealer 
for  tree  bottle  and  pipe.  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
send  hi«  name  and  address,  we  will  send  both,  Free. 
Central  Manaiacturing  Co  u*  Huskum  Ato.,  Iowa  City,  Ia. 


Earlags 

"iSToasr 


[Tag  your  stock— best  and  cheapest  means  of 
Identification.  Name,  address  and  number 
stamped  on  tags.  Only  $1.00  per  hundred  and 
up.  Catalogue  and  samples  free  on  request. 
F.S.  Burch  &Co.,Gl  W.  Illinois  Street,  Chic 


3  col 


THE  BEST  FOR  HOGS 


LEE'S  HOG  REMEDY 

The  Government  formula, 
with  additions  by  us. 

Made  only  from 

Sulphur;  Iron  Sulphate;  Salt;  Charcoal;  Sodium  Bicar- 
bonate; Tobacco  Powder;  Antimony;  Sodium  Hyposul- 
phite; Flake  Naphthalin;  Gentian;  Sodium  Sulphate; 
Copper  Sulphate;  A.oes. 

Contains  no  meal  as  filler 

Good  for  Worms,  Coughs,  Fevers,  Indigestion,  Bowel  Trouble 
and  as  a  general  conditioner  for  disease  prevention. 

Sold  by  most  Lee  agents  in  the  Central  West. 

25  lb.  pail  $2.00;  100  lb.  box  $6.00. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


1-25 


Per  100  Sq.  Ft. 
Buys  Best 

STEEL 

ROOFING 


*A  fortunate  purchase  enabled 
us  to  secure  a  limited  amount  of  brand 
new,  high  grade corrugatediron  and  galvani: 
steel  roofing,  some  of  which  we  are  offering,  w 
lasts,  for  as  low  as  $1.25  a  square  of  ICOsq.  ft.,  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  Chicago.  This  is  only  one  example  of  how  much 
we  can  save  you  on  all  your  roofing  purchases.  Nevei 
before  in  the  history  of  the  roofing  business  has  such 

remarkable  money-saving  roofing  offer  been  made.  It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference 
what  kind  or  make  of  roofing  you  have  in  mind  to  buy— corrugated,  iron,  galvanized 
steel  or  ready  roofing,  rubber  surfaced,  pebble,  marble,,  flint  or  gravel  coated— we  can 
supply  your  every  need  with  just  the  kind  you  want.   Write  today  for— 

FREIGHT -PREPAID  PRICES 


and  let  us  prove  that  we  can  save  you  big  money  on  every 

kind  of  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceiling.  We  can  furnish  you  the  material  ne- 
cessary for  re-roofing  your  house,  barn,  granary,  church,  residence,  garage  or  poultry  | 
house.  We  can  also  furnish  you  the  siding,  conductor  pipe,  ea/es  trough,  and  everything 
needed.  METAL  ROOFINGS  ARE  BEST  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  easiest  to  lay, 
longest  life,  non-absorbent;  fire  and  lightning  proof:  cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in 
winter;  do  not  taint  rain  water;  with  ordinary  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 

New,  Heavy,  Galvanized  Roofing  2%c  per  Sq.  Ft. 

Just  another  example  of  how  hard  we've  smashed  roofing  priets  this  season.   Never  before  ■ 


I 
I 
I 


and  probably  never  again  will  you  be  able  to  buy  such  roofing  at.  this  price. 


We  Save  You  Money  !  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  order  for 
this  roofing— don't  delay  it  a  single  day.  Even  if  you 
do  not  intend  to  use  it  for  several  months  to  come, 
send  your  order  in  now  with  a  reasonable  deposit 
which  will  protect  you  in  your  purchase,  and  the  ma- 
terial will  be  shipped  when  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 
Metal  Roofings  are  best  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
easiest  to  lay,  longest  life,  non-absorbent;  fire  and 
lightning  proof,  cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter; 
won't  taint  water;  with  ordinary  care  lastsa  lifetime. 


Prominently  known  everywhere  to  the  pub-  D 
He  for  20  years  as  the  great  "Price  Wreckers"  I 
and  now  owned  by  the  HarrisBros.  Co.,  have  decided 
that  their  best  interests  require  that  the  name  of  the  i 


will,  in  the  future,  advertise  and  sell  their  goods, 
under  the  name  of  the  Harris  Bros.  Company,  in- 
stead  of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  H 


Write  Today  For  Free  Samples— and  Freight 


I REMEMBER,  no  matter  what  kind  of  roofing  you  are  contemplat- 
ing buying — corrugated  steel  or  ready  roofing— it  will  pay  you  to  hold  off  a  few 
days  until  you  first  get  our  free  samples  and  freight  prepaid  prices.  Just  drop  us  a  postal. 
We  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  that,  quality  for  quality,  we  are  underselling  all  compe- 
tition by  a  wide  margin.  You  run  no  risk  in  sending  us  your  order.  Our  binding  guaran-  I 
mm  tee,  backed  by  this  $10,000,000  Company  fully  protects  you.    Write  for  fr<?e  samples  today.  I 

3  HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Dept.  BN-86  Chicago  | 


Prepaid 
Prices 
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Ellis'  Big  Bone  2d  Offering  of 
Big,  Heavy  Boned  Poland  China  Pigs 

TO  BE  SOLD  IS 

BELLWOOD,  NEBRASKA,  MOKBAY,  OCT.  27th 

FORTY-FIVE  HEAD— all  the  get  of  BIG  BONE  2D  except  one  litter 
of  five  by  a  son  of  Big  Expansive.  This  bunch  of  pigs  are  in  fine,  thrifty 
condition,  have  been  grown  under  ideal  conditions  to  insure  their  use- 
fulness, and  are  big.  By  sale  day  they  will  average  from  260  to  280 
pounds.  BIG  BONE  2D  has  sired  a  great  line-up  of  pigs  for  me  since 
placed  in  the  herd  two  seasons  ago,  and  have  refused  several  very  good 
offers  on  him.  There  are  a  number  of  boars  in  this  consignment  that 
would  please  discriminating  breeder  buyers.  The  dams  are  by  WADE'S 
JUMBO,  PANAMA  LAD,  ORANGE  WONDER,  EXPANSIVE  and  of  THE 
GIANTESS  strains.  Shall  be  pleased  to  send  my  catalog  to  parlies  in  the 
market  for  a  good  Poland  China  boar  or  gilt.    For  catalog  address — 

C.  C.  ELLIS,  Bellwood,  Neb. 


Col.  W.  B.  Duncan,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  McKelvie.  Fieldman 


ELLIS'  BIO  BONE  2D  PO LANDS 

At  the  outset  of  this  reader  we  want  to  impress  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
sale  offering  with  the  fact  that  it  is  comprised  of  forty-five  head  of  spring  pigs, 
the  equal  of  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  uniformity  and  type,  scale,  bone  and 
finish,  are  seldom  produced  in  one  lot.  Largely  responsible  for  this  condition  are 
two  potent  facts.  First,  they  are  the  product  of  one  of  the  best  big-type  Poland 
China  breeding  boars  we  know  of  and,  second,  are  owned  by  a  man  who  has  given 
this  bunch  of  pigs  proper  feed  and  been  right  on  the  job  to  see  that  they  were 
cared  for  properly.  The  pigs  are  not  in  a  high  condition  of  flesh,  but  are  big  and 
smooth,  and  at  least  twelve  head  of  the  young  boars  are  good  enough  to  be  placed 
In  service  in  leading  big-type  herds.  BIG  BONE  2D,  the  sire  of  all  the  offering 
but  one  litter,  is  a  big,  heavy-boned,  broad,  strong-backed  hog  by  Big  Bone  by 
A  Wonder.  One  litter  is  sired  by  a  son  of  Big  Expansive  and  out  of  a  Giantess  sow 
by  Orange  Wonder.  The  pigs  in  this  litter  are  outstanding  and  are  extra  large.  Mr. 
Ellis  deserves  much  praise  for  producing  such  a  strong  line-up  of  pigi  and  should 
have  good  support  in  this  sale.  He  will  furnish  catalogs  on  application,  and  parties 
who  cannot  attend  the  sale  may  send  bids  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Ellis.  The  same 
will  receive  careful  and  honorable  treatment. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


GBOWTHY  FALL  AND  SPRING  DUROC  MAIES 

FOR   SALE.     SIRED   BY   CHIEF   SELECT   2D,    NEBRASKA    CHIEF.    CRIMSON  KING 

AND   A    SON   OF   ALLEN'S   WONDER   AGAIN.     PRICED    TO  MOVE. 
W.  H.  8WARTSLEY  &  SON  RIVERDALE,  NEBRASKA 


Cross'  Immune  Dutoc  Boats 


FORTY  IMMUNE  BOARS  FOR  SALE  QUICK  AND  AT  PRICES  TO 
MOVE.  THEY  A  RE  BIG  AND  ABSOLUTELY  IMMUNE.  Addrees: 
A.  T.  CROSS  GUIDE  ROCK,  NEBRASKA 


Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING,  CRIMSON  C,  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D,  GOLDEN  MODEL 


AGAIN  and  PARKDALE  WONDER. 
J.   T.  ARMSTRONG  &  SONS 


Mostly  early  farrow  and  priced  to  move. 

('LARKS,  NEBRASKA 


RAY'S  WONDER  FOR  SALE 

Also  a  few  growthy  spring  males  by  PROUD  COLONEL,  JR.,  out  of  damt  by  RAY'S 
WONDER  Thlg  breeding  has  been  winning  at  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  other  shows. 
PRICED  TO  MOVE  A.  E.  SWANSON.  HT.   EIJWARIV  MCHKASKA 

Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

TOR  SALE.  GROWTHY  FELLOWS.  SIRED  BY  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER, 
COL.  CHIEF  AND  B.  &  L.'B  WONDER.  ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING. 
A.   R.   BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 


HEREFORD! 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 

EITHER    SINGLY    OR    IN   CARLOAD   LOTS.  SIRED   BY    BEAU    GONDOLINE,  REX 

ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD   12TH.  THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 

OF    ANXIETY    4TH    BRED    COWS.  PRICES    VERY  REASONABLE. 

A.  BPOONER  &  SONS  MONDASUN,  IOWA 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE" 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL    BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

By    such    sires    as     BEAU    DONALD  2D, 

JASON,  FENIS  and  PERFECTOR. 
GROWTHY.      SERVICE  ABLH  FELLOWS. 
P.    E.   MCDONALD  TEKAMAH.  NEB. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


HORSES 


WOLF  BROS.  ARE  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  BE 
BOUGHT   IN   FRANCE   AND   BELGIUM.     VISIT   OUR   BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Wolf  Bros.  ALNB4ON 
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Percheron 

Stud  Colts 

FOR   SALE.     Sired   by   the   champion  and 
strong   breeding   sire    DUKE    (DUC  68397). 
One   out   of  an  imported  dam. 
A     FEW    YOUNG     SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
DAN   CAH7LL  ST.   EDWARD,  NEB. 

Champion  Shires  and  Perchero  n 

Nine  firsts  and  championship  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1913.  Stallions  for  sale. 
Address    or  visit. 

CHARLES  H.  ZACHRY        MERNA,  NEB, 


ment   buys  early. 


Dollars  That  Grew  and 
Grew.  Good  judgment 
makes  men  rich,  buys 
studs    from    a  farmer, 

pays  no  town-barn  ex- 
penses, no  salesmen  com- 
mission. My  big  bunch 
regist'd  Percheron  studs 
weanlings  to  4  yrs.  have 
bone  and  wt.  with  any 
of  them,  cost  you  half  as 
much  but  make  you  twice 
the  money.  Good  judg- 
East   of  Omaha. 


FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7.  CHARITON,  IA. 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer 
advertisers. — S.   R.  McKelvie. 


O.  K.  Stock  Watering  System 

FOB  CATTLE,  HORSES,  HOGS  AND  CHICKENS 

We  guarantee  our  Waterers  not  to  freeze  at  40  degrees  below  zero  weather. 
Good,  Clean  Water  prevents  disease.  Satisfied  customers  every  where  these 
Waterers   have   been   used.     Stock   farms   not   complete   without  them. 

AGENTS  WANTED.         WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 
THE  PHILLIP  BERNARD  CO.  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

~  POLAND  CHINAS  

"Jumbo  The  Great"  Poland's 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR,  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND- SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW. 
O.  O.  JONES  YORK,  NEBRASKA 

HUSKY  FALL  AND  SPRING  POLANDS 

Thirty  fall  and  spring  boars  for  sale.  Big,  husky  fellows  and  priced  worth  the  money. 
A.   B.   HECKENLXVELY  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 


WILLI'S  GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Spring  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO,  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

son  of  LONG  WONDER.     WRITE  ME  FOR   PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
FRED    WILLE  COLUMBUS.  NEBRASKA 


HATHER'S  IMMUNED  POLAND  CHINAS 

MARCH  AND  APRIL  SPRING  BOARS   AND   GILTS  BY 
PAN   OVER,    HADLEY   OVER   AND   IMPROVER   BY   COLUMBUS   FOR  SALE. 
W.  J.   BATHER  OBD,  NEBRASKA 


Big  Type  Polands 

A  limited  number  of  February,  March  and 
April   boars   by   Big   Jumbo,   a  son   of  J.'s 
Jumbo,  and  out  of  dams  of  big  breeding. 
H.   C.   MEINUOLD.    Stromsburg,  Nebraska 


Prize-winning  Col. Boars 

Sired  by  J.   E.'s  Model  King  by  King  the 
Colonel,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d  by  Crim- 
son Chitwood.      Prices  reasonable 
J.  E.  HENSLEY      CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  No.  94712 

Average  of  his  two  nearest  dams — 

34.25    pounds   butter    from      576.1  pounds  milk  in      7  days 
136.75    pounds    butter   from    2311.6  pounds  milk  in     30  days 
1096.89    pounds   butter   from  21539.5  pounds  milk  in  365  days 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  calves  are  heifers.     All  bull  calves  by  him  sold.  Book 
a   bull   out    of   high    record   dams  with  good  A.  R.  O  backing. 

Service  fee  for  approved  cows  $100.     NELSON    BROS..    STROMSBURG.  NEB. 


THREE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — One  4-year-old  tried  bull,  and  two  young  calves.  Tried  bull  is  a  son  of 
PRIDE  JOSIE;  one  year,  724  pounds  butter.  Dams  of  each  making  yeaily  records. 
C.  W.  CULVER  &  SON  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


POLLED  DURHAMS 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Cruickshank  Victoria,  right  in  every  way.    2,500  lbs.  In  flesh.     FIA'E  SAPPY  YOUNG 
BULLS  FOR  SALE.     ALSO  FEMALES.     Inspection    and    correspondence  solicited. 
JAMES  B.  SMILEY  THEDFORD,  NEBRASKA 


Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Jacks  and  Jennet  Sale 


=To  Be  Held  At 


Loup  City,  Nebraska,  Thursday,  Oct.  23 


41  Head 


Seven  Stallions,  Seven  Mares,  Five  Jacks,  Twenty- 
three  Jennets,    nine   of  which   have  sucking  colts 


The  champion  Shire  stallion  Taton  Dray  King  at  Loup  City  Fair  Included- 
A  two-year-old  red    roan,  weight  1700,  one  Belgian  Stallion  and 

FIVE  PERCHERONS.  The  Percherons  are 
from  yearlings  to  three-year-olds.  Good, 
sappy  fellows — In  just  nice  breeding  condi- 
tion— not  too  fat.  Five  Jacks  eligible  to 
registration.  Twenty-three  jennets — the  big. 
growthy.  regular-producing  kind.  Nine  will 
have  colts  by  the  big,  heavy-boned  Jack, 
TAXPAYER  3D.  He  is  a  six-year-old 
and  also  included.     For  catalogs  address— 


Igian  Stallion  and 


Important  to  Horse  and  Jack  Men 

On  Thursday,  October  23,  at  Loup  City,  Mr.  Henry  Beck  will  sell  a 
gieat  line-up  of  draft  stallions  and  mares  and  jacks  and  jennets.  It  will 
be  an  offering  that  breeders  who  are  looking  for  the  best  kind  of  stuff  can 
go  and  find  pedigrees  that  will  suit  them  and  individuals  that  are  just  as 
good  as  you  will  find  anywhere.  The  class  of  stuff  which  Mr.  Beck  Is  putting 
In  this  offering  will  appeal  to  the  practical  horse  and  jack  man.  He  has 
one  of  the  biggest  horse  and  jack  farms  in  Nebraska  and  in  this  offering  which 
he  is  making  at  Loup  City  he  has  selected  some  of  the  very  best.  If  you 
have  not  received  catalogs  write  for  one  at  once  and  arrange  to  be  at  this 
sale.    Any  bids  sent  will  be  handled  by  the  fieldman. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


HENRY  BECK,  Litchfield,  Nebraska 


Cols.  Slote  and  Z.  S.  Branson,  Auctioneers 
H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


Wednesday,  October  15,  1913. 
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AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  Big  Money 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day  ?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
6,   1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL.  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.   B.    Carpenter,    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

nTg.  kraschel,  H^r 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
In    the    country.      WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK  AUCTIONEER.      Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be    pleased    to    communicate  with 
parties  wanting  fall  dates.     Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON       YORK.  NEB. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Anctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Anctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.    For  terms  and  dates  address: 

D.   H.  CUNNINGHAM 
<%,  Citteens'  Nat'l  Bank  WAYNE.  NEB. 

J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

I     CONDUCT     SUCCESSFUL  SALES. 
WRITE  EARLY. 
 NORTH   BEND.  NEBRASKA 

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  ex- 
r<Hence  In  conducting;  sales  of  this  kind. 
tin  m  tTB««T  LINCOLN.  NEB. 

No  Wore 
Blackleg 


VACCINATE 

WITH 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLEGOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg  is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke.  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry. 
DETROIT,    •  MICHIGAN. 


Ajcral  Ta3v^ 


Question,  uuwered  free  through  paper  by  . 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  Sl-00. 

Widow's  Pension  Law 

I  wish  you  would  give  me  through 
the  columns  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
the  substance  of  the  widow's  pension 
law,  which  I  believe  is  in  effect  in 
Nebraska.  Under  what  conditions 
can  a  widow,  having  four  minor  chil- 
dren, secure  this  pension,  and  what 
are  the  methods  of  getting  it? — A 
Widow. 

There  is  no  law  known  as  the 
"widow's  pension  law"  in  this  state. 
The  last  legislature  passed  the  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children's  act, 
which  provides  that  when  any  child 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall 
be  found  to  be  delinquent,  dependent 
or  neglected,  and  the  parent  or  par- 
ents of  such  neglected  child  are  poor 
and  unable  to  properly  care  for  the 
said  child,  but  are  otherwise  proper 
guardians,  and  it  is  for  the  welfare 
of  such  child  to  remain  at  home,  the 
court  may  enter  an  order  finding  such 
facts  and  fixing  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  enable  the  parent  or  par- 
ents to  properly  care  for  such  child. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  to  pay  to  such  parent  or  parents 
at  such  time  as  the  order  may  desig- 
nate, the  amount  so  specified,  for  the 
care  of  such  dependent  or  neglected 
child  until  the  further  order  of  the 
court,  provided  that  not  more  than 
$10  a  month  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
care  of  each  child.  The  order  of  the 
court  shall  be  effective  for  not  more 
than  six  months  unless  renewed. 
The  money  is  to  be  paid  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  county. 

The  employer's  liability  act,  passed 
by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  an  employe,  the  wife  and 
minor  children  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  be  wholly  dependent  for 
support  .upon  such  deceased  employe, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  wages  received  by  the  husband 
and  father  at  the  time  of  injury.  But 
the  compensation  shall  not  be  more 
than  $10  a  week  or  less  than  $5  a 
week,  and  shall  be  paid  during  de- 
pendency, not  exceeding  350  weeks. 
This  law  is  not  now  in  effect,  being 
held  in  abeyance  on  petitions  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  to  submit 
it  to  a  vote  of  the  people  for  adoption 
or  rejection  under  the  referndum  act. 


Renter's  Rights 

A  rents  a  farm  lrom  B  for  the  year 
1913  and  has  a  written  contract.  On 
account  of  the  drouth  A  did  not  get 
much  corn,  but  he  has  seventy  acres 
of  stalks  and  two  straw  stacks  that 
he  wishes  to  sell,  as  he  has  gone  to 
another  part  of  the  state  and  has 
taken  his  horses,  chickens  and  part 
of  his  household  goods  with  him. 

Now  B  claims  possession  on  the 
grounds  that  A  has  vacated  the  farm, 
and  is  doing  everything  to  hinder  him 
from  selling  the  stalks  and  straw. 
A  left  a  bed,  stove,  table  and  cupboard 
in  the  house  and  has  forty  shocks  of 
fodder  and  100  bushels  of  corn  in  the 
field;  also  eight  tons  of  cane  in  the 
shock.  Has  B  any  right  to  keep  A 
from  selling  the  feed,  and  does  A 
still  have  the  possession  of  the  fafrm? 
— F.  M.  H.,   Furnas  Co. 

A  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
the   farm   until   the   first   of  March 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  £5  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  ot  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY     SHORTHORN     BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED    BY    MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN.  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,   Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 


<IRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED  ARCHER. 


YEARLINGS; 
GEORGE  BUSKIRK,  SR. 


SOME  TWO- 


THIS    BULL    ALSO  INCLUDED. 
AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 

PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS.1  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three 
bale, 
land's 
dams. 
C.  A. 


choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
by  Cumberland's'  Pride  by  Cumber- 
Last,  and  out  of  bjg.  heavy-milking 

Address — 
RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
exeat  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address: 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 


<  Herds  are  on   adjoining  farms.) 


Milking:  Shorthorns 


Three 
and  f 

<;  w 


extra  good  bulls;   large,   heavy  boned 
rom   heavy   milking  dams.     Address — 
I  EUERSTEIN         FREMONT,  NEB. 


Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175. 
P.    T.    HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 


unless  the  lease  specifically  states 
that  possession  should  terminate 
sooner.  You  do  not  say  whether  A 
pays  a  share  or  cash  rent.  If  he  pays 
cash  rent,  he  is  entitled  to  use  all  the 
stalks  and  straw  himself,  or  sell  them. 
If  he  pays  a  share  rent  then  he  is 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  stalks  and 
the  straw.  He  can  sell  it  to  anyone 
he  desires  without  consulting  the 
landlord.  B  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  until  the  first  of  March. 
If  A  fails  to  use  the  stalks  and  straw 
before  the  first  of  March,  B  would 
have  a  right  to  re-enter  the  land  and 
remove  anything  A  had  there  for  the 
purpose  of  farming  the  land  next  year. 


Executor's  Rights 

A  widower  dies  and  leaves  an 
estate  of  1,160  acres  of  land,  some 
town  property,  and  personal  property 
consisting  of  cattle  and  horses.  All 
is  free  from  debt.  He  made  a  will 
leaving  the  property  to  his  seven 
children.  There  are  no  grandchildren 
except  by  the  living  children.  How 
much  time  will  be  required  for  the 
executor  to  settle  this  estate?  Can 
the  executor  sell  the  stock  and  land 
without  the  consent  of  the  heirs? — 
C.  H.  S.,   Blaine  Co. 

The  law  allows  six  months  in  which 
to  file  claims  against  the  estate,  and 
six  months  additional  time  in  which 
the  executor  can  make  his  final  re- 
port. It  may  require  more  time  if 
there  are  objections  from  any  source. 
Unless  the  will  gives  him  that  power, 
an  executor  does  not  have  the  right 
to  sell  personal  property  or  real 
estate  without  first  obtaining  an 
order  of  court. 


PLOWING  IN  THE  DROUTH 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have  a 
forty-five  horsepower  mogul  gas  trac- 
tor that  we  use  for  plowing.  It  pulls 
ten  fourteen-inch  plows.  During  the 
threshing  season  this  fall  we  intended 
to  thresh  in  the  day-time  and  plow 
at  night.  We  put  an  automobile 
headlight  on  the  engine  and  attached 
an  acetylene  gas  tank  to  it.  This 
gave  a  splendid  light.  The  first  night 
we  went  out  to  plow  the  engine  didn't 
pull  right.  We  worked  with  it  until 
midnight  and  curing  that  time 
plowed  only  a  few  acres.  One  of  the 
boys  got  his  hand  burned  quite  badly 
and  we  stopped  for  the  night.  We  did 
not  try  to  plow  any  more  at  night. 

After  the  threshing  was  finished  we 
tried  to  plow  again,  but  had  the  same 
trouble  with  the  engine.  We  plowed 
with  it  four  or  five  days,  but  it  kept 
getting  worse  and  we  didn't  know 
what  the  difficulty  was.  It  seemed 
that  the  front  cylinder  was  the  one 
that  caused  the  trouble  and  we 
thought  it  must  be  in  the  piston  rings. 
We  sent  for  a  set  of  rings  and  when 
we  took  the  piston  out  of  the  front 
cylinder  every  ring  was  broken.  The 
new  ones  were  put  in  and  the  engine 
pulled  fine. 

The  ground  was  getting  so  dry  by 
this  time  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  plow  with  a  team,  but  we 
plowed  forty  acres  in  less  than  two 
days  with  the  engine,  and  fifteen 
acres  of  that  was  alfalfa  sod  which 
we  didn't  think  could  be  piowed  at 
all.  However,  the  engine  pulled  the 
plows  right  through  it.  We  plowed 
200  acres  in  less  than  ten  days  and 
have  been  through  for  some  time. 
Quite  a  number  of  farmers  are  still 
plowing  and  some  have  stopped  and 
say  they  will  not  plow  any  more 
until  it  rains.  One  man  that  I  talked 
with  last  Monday  hasn't  begun  yet. 
The  tractor  is  surely  an  advantage 
over  horses  when  the  ground  is  so 
dry  and  hard. 

Our  engine  requires  about  three 
gallonri  of  kerosene  to  the  acre  and 
about  two  and  one-half  gallons  of 
gas  engine  oil  in  a  day.  Two  men 
can  run  the  outfit  and  p'ow  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres  a  day,  and  not 
figuring  the  wear  on  the  machinery, 
the  expense  is  not  very  great.  The 
outfit  is  owned  by  three  persons,  and 
the  co-operative  part  of  it  works  all 
right.  W.  E.  FLORY. 

Thayer  Co. 


A  news  report  says  that  County 
Commissioner  Nayior  of  Cherry  county 
raised  50,000  bushels  of  potatoes  this 
year.  He  estimates  that  his  crop  will 
yield  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  Indians 
are  employed  in  harvesting  the  crop. 


Hog  cholera  is  more  widespread 
and  virulent  in  Nebraska  this  year 
than  for  several  seasons.  To  have 
hogs  die  after  growing  them  on  high 
priced  feed  is  the  essence  of  mis- 
fortune in  farming. 


___DUROC^ERSEYS  

Hoegh's   Duroc  Bargains 

15   good  spring  boars  to  close  out  at  low 
prices.      Col.    Perf.,    Crimson    Wonder  and 
(mprover   breeding.  Address— 
I.  3.  HOEGH  HAMPTON,  NUB. 


The  Prize 
Winning 


Tony  B 

TONY  B.,  a  2d  prize  winner  by  Re*  Echo 
oy  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.    A  limited 
lumber  of  growthy  big-type  spring  ana  fall 
boars  for  sale.     Address  or  visit — 
J.  A.  JACOBSEN         MARQUETTE,  NEB. 


Durocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOR 

SALE.      GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.   B.   HALE  ARCADIA,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance.    Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE    STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes.  Mgr.        PLAINVIEW,  NEB. 


Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eighty  spring-  pigs.  Spring  boars  for  sale 
SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  SIOUX  WONDER. 
C.  F.   SANDAHL  WAKEFIELD.  NEB. 


KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A/number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.    M.    KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Males 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F.   A.    SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS.  NEB. 

YOUNG'S    DUROCS    AND  SHORTHORNS 

Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KINO  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE    PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.   .1.    KUZEL  CLARKSON.  NEB. 

K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
?rowth  sired  by  CRITIC  B  ,  COL  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS  PILGER,  NEB. 

Growthy  DUROC  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF    and    GOLDEN    WONDER  ORRON 

D.  W.  KANE  WISNER,  NEB. 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANO,  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON       GENOA,  NEB. 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship. CO. D. 
and  if  not  as  described  will  pay  express. 
A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON.  NEB. 

AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K.,  MODEL  AGAIN 
and     PARKDALE     WONDER.      Write  me 

for  prices  and  description. 
GEORGE  AVERILL       FULLER  TON.  NEB. 

Growthy  DUROC  Males 

Spring  boars  of  March  and  early  April  far- 
row by  Beemer  Model  2d,  Tony  Red  Wonder, 
Model  Wonder  and  Nielsen's  Wonder  for  sale. 
FRANDS  NIELSEN.  R.  R.  1.  Fremont.  Neb. 

RATHKE'S  DUROCS 

spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  G.  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Model  Boy,  Wonder  Model 
and    my    herd    boar,    MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO  RATHKE  WISNER.  NEB. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS^ 

Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central  City,  Neb. 

FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produces  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months'  old  tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


REDJPOLL3SD^AT^E^ 

RED  POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son  of  One    Price.       Also   a  few  females. 
M.    H.    CHRISTIANSEN    &  SON 
Plainvlew.  Nebraska. 


SHORTHORNS 

SCOTCH   HERD   BULL   FOR  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.     Good  colors  and 
heavy  milking  families.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON        BEL VI HERE,  NEB. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer 
advertisers. — S.   R.  McKelvie. 
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Wednesday,  October  15,  1913. 


Group  of  five  Perchcron  stallions  of  Wolf  Brothers.  Shown  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  where  they  won  first  prize.  This  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  high  class  stuff  which  these 
prominent  breeders  and  importers  are  offering  for  sale  at  their  barns-  at  Albion.  Nebraska. 


Stuthman's 
Offering  of 


Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  HIS  FAKM  NEAK 

Pilger,  Neb.,  Monday,  October  20 

F-XA..  U  a«%«J    35  Spring  Boars— 8  Fall  Boars 
ITiy  ncaa    4  Spring  Gilts— 7  Fall  Gilts 

Five  spring  boars  by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder  out  of  Sweet  Kose  2d.  Sweet 
Bose  2d  was  the  highest  priced  sow  in  the  corn  belt  last  season  and  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  Duroc  Jersey  sows  of  the  breed.  The 
boar  pigs  of  this  breeding  are  very  large,  and  there  are  some  great  herd 
boar  prospects  among  them.  Other  spring  boars  are  by  Melina's  Wonder, 
a  son  of  Wallace's  Wonder;  Col.  Tippy;  Crimson  Wonder  Select  by 
Crimson  Wonder,  and  Invincible  Chief.  Mostly  of  March  farrow.  Fall 
boars  are  by  Melina's  Wonder;  also  the  fall  sows.  A  great  place  to  get 
a  good  herd  boar.   For  catalogs  address — 

Henry  Stuthman      -     -      Pilger,  Nebraska 

Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer  0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 

STUTHMAN  S  TOP  MALE  OFFERING 

On  Monday,  October  20.  at  his  stock  farm  near  Pilger,  Nebraska.  Henry  Stuthman 
will  hold  his  annual  fall  sale,  and  he  is  going  to  sell  50  head.  It  will  be  the  grandest 
offering  of  males  that  Mr.  Stuthman  has  ever  drove  through  a  sale  ring  and  is  a 
credit  to  any  breeder.  The  attraction  in  this  offering  will  be  five  male  pigs  sired  by 
B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  out  of  the  great  producing  sow  Sweet  Rose  2d.  Sweet  Rose  2d  Is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  sows  of  the  breed  and  was  the  highest  priced  sow 
sold  at  auction  last  year.  She  is  a  very  large  sow,  has  great  depth  of  body,  a  very 
kind  mother  and  a  good  suckler.  The  pigs  in  this  litter  are  extra  good,  they  have 
size  and  quality  combined,  and  among  the  males  to  be  sold  are  some  corking  good 
herd  boar  prospects.  The  mating  proved  very  satisfactory.  Melina's  Wonder,  a  son 
of  Wallace's  Wonder,  has  been  doing  service  in  Mr.  Stuthman's  herd  for  some  time 
and  has  proven  himself  a  sire  of  merit.  Pigs  by  him  take  on  the  Crimson  Wonder 
type  to  a  considerable  extent  and  you  will  find  among  the  pigs  to  be  sold  in  this 
offering  that  some  of  the  best  ones  are  by  this  boar.  There  are  a  number  of  extra 
good  male  pigs  by  Col.  Tippy  and  they  are  all  the  easy-feeding,  quick-maturing 
kind.  A  number  of  others  are  by  Crimson  Wonder  Select,  a  son  of  Crimson  Wonder  • 
Again,  out  of  a  dam  by  the  great  breeding  boar  Chief  Select.  Three  of  the  boars  in 
this  offering  are  sired  by  the  good  breeding  boar  Invincible  Chief,  out  of  a  dam  by 
Red  Chief  Wonder.  The  spring  gilts  and  fall  sows  which  Mr.  Stuthman  expects  to 
put  In  are  good.  The  eight  fall  boars  are  sired  by  Melina's  Wonder.  They  are 
stretchy,  have  good  bone,  and  will  make  strong  sires  that  will  go  out  and  do  hard 
service.  This  is  an  offering  which  stockmen,  breeders  and  farmers  will  And 
stuff  that  they  can  use.  Try  and  arrange  to  be  present  sale  day,  and  If  you 
cannot  be  there  arrange  to  send  bids. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Kane's  Public  Sale  of 
Duroc  Jersey  Males 

=====    SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FABM  NEAB  ===== 

Wisner,  Neb.,  Thursday,  October  30th 


45  Head 


THIRTY-FIVE  BOARS 
TEN  GILTS  ASD  SOWS 


The  spring  boars  in  this  offering  are  by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  Chief  Select  2d, 
Chief  Invincible,  Dale,  a  son  of  Glendale  Critic  I  Am,  Wonder's  Chief 
by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  and  Wonder  Model  by  Blue  Ribbon  Model.  This 
boar  also  included  in  the  sale.    For  catalogs  address — 

J.J.  KANE,  Wisner,  Nebraska 

Col.  N.  6.  Kraschel,  Auctioueer  0.  I.  Pnrdy,  Fieldman 

KANE'S  DUROr  JERSEY  BOAR  SALE 

On  Thursday.  October  30.  at  his  stock  farm  near  Wisner,  Nebraska,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Kane  will  hold  a  fall  sale,  and  in  this  offering  there  will  be  forty-five  head.  He 
decided  to  sell  thirty-five  ma:es  and  ten  gilts  and  sows.  Among  his  males  are  a 
corking  good  litter  by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  farrowed  March  3.  out  of  the  dam  Queen 
Colonel  by  Proud  Colonel.  You  can  find  a  herd  boar  among  these  males.  Another 
good  litter  is  by  Chief  Select  2d,  out  of  the  dam  Model  B,  a  daughter  of  Model  A  by 
Improver's  Best.  These  pigs  have  plenty  of  growth  for  their  ages  and  lots  of 
quality.  There  are  three  extia  good  males  by  Chief  Invincible,  out  of  the  dam 
Model  Girl  by  Golden  Model  15th  listed  in  this  offering.  The  pigs  are  typy  fellows 
and  will  make  good,  strong  herd  boars.  There  are  other  spring  males  in  this  sale 
sired  by  Dale  132667.  a  son  of  Glendale  Critic  I  Am.  Some  are  by  Wonder's  Chief 
128509  by  B.  &  C.'s  Wonder.  Some  are  by  Wonder  Model,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Model 
boor  which  Mr.  Kane  got  from  Mr.  Moderow.  This  boar  did  not  grow  out  into  a 
very  larce  sire,  but  he  has  been  siring  some  good  stuff  and  Mr.  Kane  has  decided  to 
include  him  in  tue  sale.  He  :s  a  boar  with  lots  of  quality  and  someone  will  prob- 
whi  v  -k,  %  to  pick  him  up  at  a  barSaln  Price.  The  high  class  lot  of  brood  sows 
wnicn  Mr.  Kane  has  in  his  herd  are  partly  responsible  for  the  typy  males  which 

K  im  ?He         to  olter  in  th,s  sale     Try  and  arrange  to  be  present  sale  day.  but  if  it 
so  >ou  cannot,  send  bids     "    *   "~ 


-O.  I.  Purdy. 


H. 
that 


H.  C.  McKelvie  )  Fj„ijm,,n 
O.  1.  Purdy  J  F,eldmen 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting  negotiations. — S.   R.   McKelvie.  Pub. 

Ford    Stock    Farm  Percherons 

G.  A.  Ford,  president  of  the  Ford  Horse 
Importing  Company  of  Parker,  S.  D.,  ar- 
rived by  S.  S.  Etonian,  sailing  from  Ant- 
werp, Belgium.  September  10  with  forty 
head  of  Percherons  and  Belgians  from  two 
to  four  years  old.  Among  them  are  many 
that  are  sired  by  stallions'  and  out  of  mares 
by  the  champions  of  France  and  Belgium. 
This  is  the  best  bunch  of  horses  that  the 
Ford  Stock  Farm  ever  had  and,  in  fact, 
the  best  lot  in  the  northwest  country  to- 
day. They  have  bone,  quality,  conforma- 
tion and  size,  and  are  a  magnificent  im- 
portation. The  Ford  Stock  Farm  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  South  Da- 
kota for  $50,000  and  are  in  a  position  to 
conduct  their  sales  at  a  low  cost  so  that 
they  can  give  buyers*  the  best  class  of 
horses  at  lowest  figures.  Get  in  touch  with 
them  if  interested  in  a  good  imported  Bel- 
gian or  Percheron  stallion  or  mare. 
Williamson's  November  5  Sale 
O.  Williamson,  Herman,  Neb.,  reports 
everything  is  coming  along  in  fine 
shape  for  his  November  5  sale.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson is  making  a  special  effort  to  put 
up  the  strongest  sale  offering  on  this  date 
that  he  has  ever  sold  and  with  this  in  mind 
is  including  Jumbo  Wilkes  by  Wade's 
Jumbo  with  a  litter  by  Great  Wonder  by 
Big  Wonder;  Hadley  Queen  by  Grand  Had- 
ley  with  litter;  Black  Duchess  by  Dutch 
Pan  with  litter;  A.'s  Victor,  and  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  undefeated  Big  Columbus  with 
litters  by  Oakland's  Equal,  a  full  brother 
to  the  "touted"  Big  Joe  by  Smooth  Price. 
There  will  be  a  great  line-up  of  spring 
boars  and  gilts  in  this  sale  by  Great  Mas- 
tiff by  King  Mastiff,  Henry's  Expansion  by 
Dorr's  Expansion,  Hadley  Golddust  by  Gold- 
dust  Hadley,  and  Long  Chief,  Jr..  by  Long 
Chief.  This  will  be  strictly  an  immune 
offering.  Mr.  Williamson  has  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  vaccination  method  of 
treatment  and  has  gone  through  with  his 
experiments  thorough  enough  to  feel  satis- 
fied that  any  animal  that  he  sells  which 
he  has  given  the  treatment  is  absolutely 
immune.  Later  we  will  go  into  detail 
about  this  offering. 

The  Gorder  Poland  China  Sale 

On  November  12  there  will  be  a  public 
sale  of  Poland  Chinas  held  at  Plattsmouth, 
Neb.,  and  in  this  offering  there  will  be  a 
choice  lot  of  good  stuff  sold  and  it  will 
contain  a  lot  of  richly  bred  animals  with 
lots  of  individual  merit.  The  herd  boar 
used  Is  Petite  Tecumseh  and  he  will  also 
be  included  in  this  offering.  He  is  a  two- 
year-old  sired  by  Matchless  Expansion,  out 
of  a  grand-daughter  of  Miller's  Tecumseh. 
A  number  of  the  spring  pigs  are  by  him. 
Others  are  by  the  good  boar  Futurity  Jack, 
a  son  of  I  Am  Big  Too.  They  have  a  good 
spring  litter  by  Guy  Price  s  Last,  out  of  a 
dam  by  Big  Victor.  There  will  be  s'ome 
fall  stuff  sold  and  this  is  sired  by  Teddy, 
a  son  of  Big  Mischief  by  Mischief  Maker's 
Best.  This  will  be  an  excellent  place  to 
get  some  good,  stretchy  spring  boars  and 
gilts  and  good,  useful  fall  stuff.  We  re- 
cently visited  this  herd  and  noticed  the 
growth  that  they  had  made  on  these  spring 
pigs  during  the  summer.  Although  it  has 
been  a  long,  dry  and  hard  summer,  the 
spring  stuff  has  made  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment. We  consider  that  there  will  be 
some  of  the  best  boar  propositions  to  be 
sold  any  place  this  year  in  this  offering. 
Later  on  we  will  have  more  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  stuff,  and  if  you  are  interested 
please  write  for  catalog,  mentioning  this 
paper. 

Smith  «  Sons'  Big  Poland)) 

Albert  Smith  &  Sons.  Superior.  Neb., 
have  thirty-eight  of  the  "Smith  Kind"  of 
Poland  China  spring  boars  for  sale  at  pri- 
vate treaty.  When  we  say  the  "Smith 
Kind"  it  conveys  significance  to  those  who 
havp  bought  hogs  from  the  Smith  herd, 
because  it  is  a  class  of  Poland  Chinas  that 
they  raise  that  grow  amply  large  and  at 
the  same  time  have  the  easy-feeding  ten- 
dencies that  are  attractive  to  the  pork  pro- 
ducer who  wants  quick  profits  at  a  small 
cost.  A  large  number  of  these  pigs  are  by 
Jumbo,  Jr..  without  doubt  the  most  valu- 
able sire  that  has  been  used  in  this  herd 
He  is  by  Nebraska  Jumbo,  a  hog  of  the 
coarser,  big-type  variety  and  out  of  an 
Expansion  bred  sow.  There  are  a  number 
of  outstanding  boars  in  the  lot  for  sale 
that  are  sired  by  Jumbo,  Jr..  Other  sires 
in  service  are  Victor's  Prospect,  a  worthy 
son  of  the  celebrated  Big  Victor,  and 
Mogul's  Model.  Mr.  Smith  attended  the 
Fesenmeyer  and  Pfander  sales  in  August 
and  at  the  latter  sale  purchased  a  very 
typy  young  boar.  Big  Ben  Amazon.  This 
pie  is  by  Big  Ben  by  Smooth  Price  and  is 
out  of  Miss  Amazon,  the  highest  priced 
gilt  sold  in  Illinois  in  1910.  She  traces 
directly  to  Big  Hadley  and  Johnson's 
Chief,  a  line  of  breeding  that  has  done 
much  to  make  Smith  &  Sons'  Polands  at- 
tractive and  profitable  to  buyers.  According 
to  the  line  of  reasoning  that  Mr.  Smith  has 
used  with  splendid  success  in  building  up 
his  herd,  this  young  boar  should  improve 
the  present  high  standard  of  this  herd.  As 
an  individual  he  is  extra  good  in  confor- 
mation, size  and  quality.  This  youngster 
will  be  liberally  represented  in  Smith  & 
Sons'  winter  sale,  February  4.  Of  timely 
interest  and  importance  to  readers  at  this 
lime,  however,  is  the  bunch  of  boars  which 
Smith  &  Sons  offer  for  sale.  They  have 
a  lot  of  real  high  class  herd  boar  material 
in  this  bunch  of  boars.  Mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  when  writing  for  prices  and 
descriptions.  This  firm  cordially  invites 
inspection  and  correspondence. 


Wives,  insist  upon  your  husbands 
plowing  the  garden  this  fall.  That 
will  help  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  insect 
pests,  and  will  put  the  soil  in  fine 
condition  for  early  spring  planting. 


 PO^ANDJJmNAt^  

Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

•iPRING  BOARS  of  early  farrow  for  sale. 
They   represent   BIG   BREEDING,   and  are 

growthy   for    their  ages. 
IIM    HUTCHINSON  ELGIN.  NEB. 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 


Everything  at  private 
■ale.  All  Immune  from 
cholera.  Write  ma.  We 
guarantee    to  please. 

THOS.  F.  MTT-T.wra 
Rt.  No.  «,  YORK,  NEB. 


Hornby  Bros.'  Polands 

200    spring    pigs.      Early  spring  males  for 
<ale    by    BIG     BOY    by     Long     Boy,  and 
ROYAL    CHIEF    by    Blue    Valley  Chief. 
HORNBY    BROTHERS       WINSIDE.  NEB. 

Shorthorns  and  Polands 

Growthy  spring  males  carrying  the  blood 
of  big  type  boars,  and  serviceable  SHORT- 
HORN BULLS   for  sale. 

C.   J.    ANDERSON  WAUSA.  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL   and   MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.    H.    SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 

MEYER'S   BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HaDLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.  Early  pigs  with 
HEAVY  BONE.  PRICES  REASONABLE. 
H.   H.   MEYER  FONTANELLE.  NEB. 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065.  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants' 
3.  E.  SMATLAN,    SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


I 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED    DIFFEY  NORTH    BEND.  NEB. 

Law/son's  Big  Type 

POLANDS 

31g,  growthy  ipring  boars  for  sale  sired  by 
jONG  KING'S  EQUAL  and  A  WONDER 
/UMBO,  out  of  big,  deep-bodied  sows. 
TOP  SPRING  BOARS.  Prices  reasonable. 
IOHN   B.   LAWSON       CLARINDA.  IOWA 


Thirty-eight    Big  Type 

POLAND  BOARS 

These  are  tops;  real  herd  boars  by  Jumbo, 
Jr.,  Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model. 
They  are  big  and  good  and  priced  reasonable. 
Albert   Smith   ft  Sons,   Superior,  Nebraska 


Patton's  POLAND-CHINA 

BOARS 

Si  ed  by  Monster  Pattern  and 
Tecumseh  Price.  One  litter  by 
Big  Tom,  Big,  strong  spring 
males  priced  reasonable. 

Frank  Patton 

Surprise  -  Nebraska 


PRIZE    WINNING    HERD  HEADERS 

PRINCE.  2  year  old,  4th  in  class;  PRINCE 
O.  K.,  ?.d  prize  under-yearling.  Spring  pigs. 
Priced  low.    I.  E.  BURTON.  Maywood,  Neb, 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Chester  White  Boars 

A.  few  select  spring  boars  for  sale  from 
Immune  dams.  Big  type.  Prices  reasonable. 
N.  D.  MEYSENBURO        David  City,  Neb. 

Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS   of   both   sexes   for    sale  reasonable. 

Big  Type  and  Good  Breeding. 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 

 HAMPSHIRES  

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and   prolific   strains.      Choice   spring  boars 

and  gilts  for  sale.  WRITE  OR  VISIT. 

W.   V.    HARVEY  CULBERTSON,  NEB. 


BIG,  GROWTHY  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeKALB'S  KING  and  others.  Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.  PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D.  A.   REDIGER  MILFORD,  NEB. 


Beckendorf's  Hampshires 

Growthy  spring  males  by  THE  LAD  FOR 

ME  and  COMPEER  OF  WALNUT. 

J.  E.  BECKENDORF         WALNUT,  IOWA 


Wednesday,  October  15,  1913. 
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Twenty-five  Big,  Long,  Smooth,  Heavy-Boned  Poland  China  Spring  Boars 

Measuring  4u  to  44  Inches  from  ba.e  of  ears  to  root  of  tall.  Heart  ant  flank,  4»  t»  44 
inches;  6%  to  7  Inch  bone;  weighing  from  150  to  200  pound..  In  good  doing  condition. 
Price  $20.00  to  $25.00.    For  breeding  and  further  particular*  writ*— 

3.  MiKELVIE  &  SON  FAIRFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


GROWTHY  POLANB  CHINA  MALES 

Sired  by  NORVAL  CHIEF  2D  by  Norval 
Chief,  out  of  dams  by  STAR  CHIEF  64569 

and   NEBRASKA    CHIEF  64200. 
D.    BOI.TE  WACO,  NEB. 


Wilson's  Muleffoot  Hogs 

A  FEW  CHOICE  SPRINQ  BOARS  FOR 
SALE  BY  NEBRASKA  PRIDE  10689 
ALSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANIEL   WILSON  MONROE.  NEB. 


ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  PO LANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Laud's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  R.  ADAMS  LAUREL,  NEBRASKA 

Tom  Sampson  and  Big  Commander  Polands 

TWO   OF   THE    BEST   BIG    POLAND     BOARS    WITH    QUALITY.       BOAR    PIGS  BY 


THESE   SIRES   FOR    SALE  REASONABLE. 
MORRIS  FOWLER 


ADDRESS — 

ARCADIA,  NEBRASKA 


Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY    BIG,    HEAVY-BONED    SPRING    BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 

FOR    SALE.      THEY    ARE    HERD    HEADERS.      ADDRESS — 
BEAM.  &  JACKSON  ROCA,  NEBRASKA 


Poland  Boars 

SPRING  BOARS  BY  A  SON  OF 
THE  BIG  ORPHAN. 
F.  O.  COOPER 


SHROPSHIRE  RANIS 

FINE    LOT    OF    YOUNG  RAMS 
FOR  SALE. 

MILFORD,  NEBRASKA 


Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

Simultaneous  treatment.  Earlv  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
COLUMBUS.  ROBERT  A.  SFHUG,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 

LORGE'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.  SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  BY  PAWNEE 
MASTIFF,    A    SON    OF    KING    MASTIFF;     OTHERS    BY    BIG    ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S   PRICE'S  LIKENESS. 
HENRY    LORGE  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

Growthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

BY  BIG  ELKHORN  BOY,   GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS  AND  OTHERS. 
MATHER  &  WOLF  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

 vmoojwajB  

Medoc  Jr.,  and  Golden  Rod  Hero 


DUROC  BOARS. 


E.   R.  DANIELSON 


CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  OF  MEDOC  AND 
GOLDEN    MODTL    BREEDING.  ADDRESS— 


OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Golden  Model  Again  and  Dusty  Crimson  Durocs 

SPRING  AND  FALL  BOARS  FOR  SALE  FROM  IMMUNE  SOWS.     The  two  above  sires 

are  big  type  and  show  breeding.      BOARS  FOR  SALE  ARE  GOOD.      ADDRESS — 

G.  E.  SAMUELSON  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Spring  Males 

A  limited  number  of  the  good,  bisr,  strong  kind  sired  by  the  good  breeding  boars 
CEDAR  GROVE  WONDER  by  CRIMSON  WONDER  1TH.  and  the  champion  boar 
CRITIC  B.       MARCH  AND  EARLY   APRIL  FARROW 

O.  E.  GREEN  GENOA,  NEBRASKA 

CRIMSON  WO  ID  ER  3d  and  C.  R.'S  SPECIAL 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.        ALSO    FALL     BOARS     BY     THE     ABOVE  SIRES. 

GROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS    WITH    QUALITY    AND  SIZE. 
P.  W.   WEBERG  PENISON,  IOWA 

BAYNE'S  BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

Herd  headed  by  THREE  BIG-TYPE  BOARS,  with  quality:  B.  &  R.'s  WONDER,  WON- 
DER IMPROVED  AND  BAYNE'S  CRITIC.  SELECT  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE. 
J.  O.  BAYNE  AURORA.  NEBRASKA 


The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.  I  HAVE  A 
CHOICE  LOT  OF  HERD  HEADING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  BY  THEM.  ADDRESS— 
DAVID    BOESIGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 

Merrick's  Big  Type  Durocs 


F.  E, 


@ROWTHY    SPRING   BOARS   FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON    WONDER    AND    GOLDEN    MODEL    BREEDING.  ADDRESS. 
MERRICK  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Bayne's  Big  Type  Immune  Durocs 

B.  &  R.'s  WONDER,  first  prize  Nebraska  entry;  WONDER  IMPROVED,  and  BAYNE'S 
CRITIC  spring  boars.     HERD  IS  IMMUNE.     PRICES  RIGHT. 

J.  O.  BAYNE  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 


Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND    CHOICE    LINE    OF    SPRINQ    BOARS    FOR  SALE. 

CRITIC   AND   WALLACE'S   WONDER  BREEDING. 
H.  D.   GEIKENS  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 

SIRED    BY    CRITIC    B.,    CRIMSON    WONDER    10TH,    CLEATHAM'S    PRIDE    2D  AND 


CRIMSON  C. 
C.    E.  CLAUFF 


EARLY    GROWTHY    PIGS   PRICED  REASONABLE, 
 CENTRAL    CITY,  NEBRASKA 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  TtTH.  ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIO  KIND. 
TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address — 
J.  K.  HONEYWELL  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODY  10TH. 
GEORGE  PORTER  STANTON.  NEB. 


H  AMP  SHIRES 

Hampshire  Boars  from  Logan  Valley  Herd 

FOR  SALE  25  SPRING  BOARS  5  FALL  BOARS 

Will  also  price  some  of  my  show  boars:  One  senior  yearling  by  General 
Allen,  one  junior  yearling  by  Everett  True  3d,  Winsidt  Star  by  Teddy  R.  B.; 
also  my  tried  boar,  Nebraska  Chief,  sire  of  a  large  percentage  of  my  show 
stuff.  I  won  championship  on  a  boar  at  Lincoln  and  my  herd  has  been  a  con- 
sistent winner  at  the  stock  shows  this  year.  Reserving  all  sows  for  sale 
MARCH  18TH.  ROY  E.  FISHER,  WINSIDE,  NEBRASKA. 


McGullough's  Columbus  and  Smooth 
Big  Bone  Offering  of  Polands 


SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT 


Central  City,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Oct.  28th 

A  Q  UA«>f|  Growthy  spring  boars  and  a  few  gilts. 
^v  Also  fail  prize  winning  lioars  and  sows. 

The  most  of  the  boars  in  this  offering  are  sireu  by  the  champion 
boar  COLUMBUS.  Others  by  MABLE'S  WONDER,  GOLD  DUST 
HADLEY  and  his  herd  boar,  SMOOTH  BIG  BONE. 

Big,  growthy  boars  out  of  big-type  breeding  matrons.  A  great  op- 
portunity to  get  lierd-Iieading  material.    For  catalogs  address — 

O.J.  McCullough,  Ciarks,  Neb. 


Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Eieldman 


McCULLOFGH'S  BIO-TYPE   POLAND  CHINA  OFFERING 

On  Tue  day,  October  :iS,  at  Central  City,  Nebraska.  Mr.  O.  J.  McCullough  will 
hold  a  public  saie  of  Poland  Chinas,  and  in  this  offering  he  will  sell  about  forty 
head — a  grand  bunch  of  spring  boars,  several  fall  boars  and  some  fall  gilts.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  spring  malts  are  by  the  champion  boar,  Columbus,  and  this  will 
be  about  the  last  time  to  get  any  Columbus  breeding.  Mr.  McCullough  was  fortunate 
in  getting  several  sows  mated  with  this  great  boar  before  he  died  anil  breeders  look- 
ing for  a  Son  of  this  great  sire  should  not  forget  that  Mr.  McCullough  hi.s  the  goods 
and  they  are  out  of  good,  big.  strong  brood  sows.  Aside  from  his  spiing  pigs  by 
the  champion  Columbus,  he  has  a  litter  by  Mable's  Wonder,  also  a  litter  by  Cold 
Duft  Hadley.  Some  of  the  spring  pigs  are  by  Smooth  Big  Bone  6233i,  a  son  of 
Smooth  Price,  and  out  of  the  great  producing  sow  Long  Molly  by  Big  Hone.  It  will 
be  an  excellent  offering  and  farmers'  stockmen  and  breeders  looking  foi  good  stuff 
should  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale.    If  you  cannot  attend,  send  bid-. — Q.  I.  Hardy. 


Blackburn  Bros.  Sale  of  Duroc  Jerseys 


TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  NEAR 


Royal,  Neb.,  Friday,  Oct.  31st 


40  HEAD 


THIRTY  BOARS 
TEN  OPEN  AND 
TRIED  SOWS. 


The  spring  boars  in  this  offering  are  big.  growthy,  sappy  fellows  by  such  sires 
as  RIVERVIEW  WONDER,  PROUD  COLONEL,  W.  R.'s  GOLDEN  MODEL,  B.  B.'s 
CHIEF  SELECT,  and  GOLDEN  ROY  by  Golden  Model.  A  good  chance  to  get  a 
good,  strong  boar  nicely  bred  and  a  good  individual.     For  catalogs  address — 

Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal,  Neb. 


Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


O.  I.  Purdy,  FieUiman 


BLACKBURN    BROS.'    FALL  SALE 

On  Friday,  October  31,  Elackburn  Bro-t.  of  Royal,  Nebraska,  will  hold  a  public 
sale  at  their  farm  near  Royal  and  will  «cll  about  forty  head.  The  most  of  this  offer- 
ing will  be  boars  and  they  have  a  good  variety  of  breeding  represented.  There  is 
one  spring  litter  by  Riverview  Wonder,  a  son  of  Wallace's  Wonder;  others  are  by 
Proud  Colonel  93237,  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model,  B.  B.'s  Chief  Select  and  Golden  Boy 
135993  by  Golden  Model.  They  have  a  good,  strong  line  of  herd  boars  in  their  herd 
and  the  breeding  matrons  are  by  such  sires  as  Blue  Ribbon  Ivlodel.  Red  Chief  Won- 
der, Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Model  Goods.  Missouri  Model  Top,  Invincible  Chief, 
Proud  Colonel  and  several  Golden  Model  bred  sows.  Farmers,  stockmen  and  breeders 
looking  for  good  ones  should  not  fail  to  attend  this-  sale.  The  blood  of  the  Golden 
Model  family  is  very  strongly  represented,  the  same  breeding  that  made  the  big  aver- 
age at  the  Waltemeyer  Bros.'  sale.    If  you  cannot  attend,  send  bids. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Peterson's  Public  Sale  of  Duroc  Jerseys 

SALE  AT  FARM  NEAR 

Herman,  Neb.,  Monday,  Oct.  27, 1913 

Af\    UAor|    10  FALL  BOARS;  15  SPRING  BOARS;  5  SPRING  GILTS. 
TV    nCdU    FIVE   SOWS  WITH  LITTERS;   FIVE  OPEN  SOWS. 

Spring  pigs  oy  the  1,000-pound  boar  COL.  CHIEF,  JR..  and  Jl'MBO  U.  S.  by 
Jumbo  Critic,  dam  by  Stewart's  Hoodoo.  Fall  boars  mostly  by  BIG  JIM.  Good,  big, 
strong  fellows'.    GLENDALE  CRITIC  I  reeding  strongly  represented  among  the  sows. 

For  catalogs  address — 

J.  P.  Peterson,  Herman,  Neb. 


Col.  Z.  Russell,  Auctioneer 


Send  bids  to  Mr.  Peterson 


PETERSON'S  DUROCS 

In  this  offering  of  Duroc  Jerseys  which  Mr.  Peterson  is-  going  to  sell  you  will  ilnd 
a  strong  lot  of  good,  big,  rugged  boars,  the  spring  stuff  being  sired  by  Coi.  Chief,  Jr., 
a  1,000-pound  boar  by  Col.  Chuf  by  Proud  Chief,  and  Jumbo  U.  S.  by  Jumbo  Critic, 
dam  by  Stewart's  Hoodoo.  Fall  boars  are  mostly  by  Big  Jim  and  they  are  strong 
backed  and  good  footed.  All  the  stuff,  you  might  say.  that  Mr.  Peterson  has  pur- 
chased has'  come  from  the  E.  '/..  Russel1  herd,  and  Glendale  Critic  breeding  is  very 
strongly  represented  among  the  dams.  The  sows  will  have  litters  by  Col  Chief,  Jr., 
and  Jumbo  U.  S.  If  you  want  to  get  a  good,  practical  boar,  arrange  to  attend  this 
sale.  If  you  cannot  be  there,  send  bids  to  Mr.  Peterson  and  same  will  be  properly 
handled — O.    1.  Purdy. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  SPRING  PIGS,  SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  CON  J.,  A  SON  OF  THE  CHAMPION  COLUM- 
BUS. AND  BLUE  VALLEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  Growthy  spring  males  priced  to  move 
FRANK  DVORAK  HOWELLS,  NEBRASKA 
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Don  t  Burn  Your  Straw 


It  is  Worth  $2.50  a  Ton 

You  can't  afford  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  let- 
ting your  land  run  down,  raising  smaller  crops  or  to  lose 
your  crops  by  soil  blowing.  You  can  t  afford  to  burn  straw 
stacks.  Agricultural  experts  have  proved  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that 
straw  contains  fertilizer  value  worth  $2.50  a  ton,  besides  furnishing  humus  to 

the  soil  that  prevents  soil  blowing  and  Insures  crops  in  dry 
season  by  retaining  moisture  and  protecting  the  young  crop.  Straw 
spreading  solves  the  wheat  growing  problem.  The 

"Simplex"  Straw  Spreader 

^solves  the  straw  spreading  problem.    No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  do  this 

tiresome  work  by  hand.  The  "SIMPLEX"  does  the  work — does  it  easily  and  in  exactly  the  right 
way  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  is  the  best  crop  insurance  you  can  buy.  You  can  make  a  net  profit 
of  $2.50  a  ton  on  your  straw 
because  you  can  spread  it  at 
odd  times  and  the  spreader 
will  last  for  years.  Scat- 
ters straw  wet  or  dry,  or 
old  rotten  stack  bottoms 
over  a  space  12  to  20  feet 
wide.  Man  and  boy  can 
easily  spread  30  acres  or 
more  a  day,  depending  on 
distance  to  haul. 


Pays 


for  Itself 
in  3  Days 


The"Simplex"  Straw 

Spreader  is  the  greatest 
advance  in  farm  machin- 
ery since  the  days  of  the  self-binder. 
Farms  which  have  been  growing 
wheat  year  after  year  can  now  be 
spread  with  fertilizer  at  small  cost  and 
the  worth  of  straw  will  pay  for  your 
machine  in  less  than  three  days'  time. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

If  you  have  straw  on  your  farm  I  have  a  proposition  you  ought  to  know 

about.  In  order  to  thoroughly  introduce  the  "Simplex"  Spreader  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 


this  season,  I  will  send  a  Spreader  on  30  days' free 
trial,  to  ten  men  in  every  county—no  money  down 
— no  note — no  deposit  or  cheek — just  common  hon- 
esty amonff  men.   1  take  all  the  risk  and  all  that 

I  ask  Is  that  you  givo  the  Sproadcr  a  fair 
trial.  Write  me  today  so  that  I  can  send  you  a 
full  description  of  the  "Simplex"  Spreader,  how  It 
works,  how  it  is  made. how  to  use  it,  and  my  offer 
to  use  it  30  days  absolutely  free.   If  you  don't  find 

I I  satisfactory  in  every  way  and  the  most  valuable 


Implement  on  your  farm,  all  you  will  be  out  is 
trip  to  the  depot  and  a  shipping  tag.  If  you  are 
not  thoroughly  satisfied— I  will  pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  I  have  shipped  hundreds  to  the  wheat 
fields  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  this  proposition, 
and  unless  their  owners  could  duplicate  them  you 
couldn't  buy  them  today  for  twice  the  coat.  Write 
me  at  once  if  you  want  a  Simplex  Spreader  on  free 
trial.  Illustrated  circular  and  Important  informa- 
tion free. 


L.  D.  RICE,  Manager, 

THE  SIMPLEX  SPREADER  MFG.  CO.,  321  W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CASE  Wins  World  Honors 

Awarded  9  Out  of  10  Gold  Medals  at  Winnipeg 


The  Standard 
of  Mechanical 
Excellence  the 
World  Over 


With  our  Steam,  Gas  and  Oil  Tractors  and  Tractor  Gang  Plows,  Case 
won  9  out  of  a  possible  10  Gold  Medals  and  Grand  Sweepstakes  Honors, 
and  established  new  World's  Records  at  the  1913  Winnipeg  International 
Motor  Contest.  Even  its  owii  amazing  records  were  splendidly  surpassed — 
the  result  of  the  Case  policy  of  continuous  improvement. 

,  The  data  of  this  contest  enables  every  farm  power  user  to  make  prac- 
tical comparisons  of  the  various  makes  and  types  of  tractors  and  tractor 
gang  plows,  based  on  the  official  tests  made  under  direct  supervision  of 
the  Canadian  Government. 

CASE  Entries  Notably 
Superior  in  All  Classes 


CfOQm  Case  won  three  Gold  Med- 
OlCdin  als,  for  110  H.  P.,  80  H.  P 

and  40  H.  P.  Steam  Tractors. 

The  110  H.  P.,  four  times  entered, 
four  time^  Gold  Medal  winner,  four 
times  awarded  Sweepstakes  Honors. 

The  80  H.  P.,  three  times  entered, 
three  times  winner. 

(VI  Case  60  H.  P.  Tractor,  in  its 
Gold  Medal  winning  series,  was 
given  79.15  points,  out  of  a  possible 
100.  on  Design  and  Construction.  This 
tractor  has  always  won  a  higher  score 
on  accessibility,  protection  of  work- 
ing parts  and  ease  of  manipulation 
than  any  other  make,  in  any  inter- 
national combustion  class,  entered  at 
Winnipeg. 

Cac  Case  40  Gas  and  0il  Tractor 
uas  captured  the  Gold  Medals  in 
both  Gasoline  and  Kerosene  classes. 

The  performance  of  this  tractor, 
burning  kerosene,  was  the  sensation 
of  the  Contest.  Its  nearest  competi- 
tor required  42  per  cent  more  gasoline 


and  32  per  cent  more  kerosene  to  do 
the  same  work. 

Case  25  won  Gold  Medal,  scoring  36 
per  cent  more  points  than  its  nearest 
competitor.  This  was  the  first  public 
appearance  of  this  new  model.  Its 
winning  the  Gold  Medal  was  a  most 
satisfying  endorsement  of  our  policy 
to  do  no  experimenting  at  the  cost  of 
our  customers. 

Pl*v»*re  °ur  Tractor  Gang  Plows 
*  It*  WO  won  both  Gold  Medals  and 
Sweepstakes  Honors  in  large  and 
small  classes. 

Our  new  automatic-lift  plow  demon- 
strated that  the  plow  that  needs  no 
plowman  is  now  acertainty.  The  man  in 
the  cab  with  this  outfit  can  easily  and  ac- 
curately care  for  the  tractor  and  plows. 
Does  this  economy  interest  you? 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  of  special 
Gold  Medal  Bulletin,  on  the  amazing 
results  of  the  Winnipeg  Contest,  also 
catalog  of  our  Tractors  and  Tractor 
Gang  Plows? 

J.  t  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

655    State  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin  (185) 


STORED  GRAIN  PESTS 

A  Madison  county  subscriber  re- 
cently sent  us  an  ear  of  old  corn 
that  had  been  badly  injured  by  stored 
grain  pests.  Holes  were  eaten  in  the 
top  of  each  grain  and  all  of  the  starchy 
interior,  as  well  as  the  germ,  had 
been  eaten  out,  leaving  only  the  more 
flinty  portion  of  each  grain.  A  few 
brown  worms  about  one-half  inch  long 
were  found  in  the  ear.  The  ear  was 
submitted  to  Prof.  Myron  H.  Swenk, 
entomologist  at  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station,  whose  reply  we  publish 
below.  This  subscriber  did  not  say 
where  his  corn  was  stored.  If  it  is  in 
a  slat  crib,  the  fumigation  method 
outlined  by  Professor  Swenk  is.  of 
course,  not  applicable;  to  kill  grain 
pests  by  fumigation  the  bins  must  be 
reasonably  tight. — Editor. 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  1  have  care 
fully  examined  the  ear  of  corn  re- 
cently submitted  by  you.  I  find  that 
two  kinds  of  pests  are  working  in 
this  corn,  namely,  the  common  gran 
ary  weevil  (Calandra  granaria)  and 
the  yellow  meal  worm  (Tenebrio 
molitor). 

The  granary  weevil  is  probably  the 
more  serious  of  these  two  pests.  The 
adults  are  wingless  snout-beetles 
about  one-eighth  oi  an  inch  long  and 
of  a  very  dark  brown  color.  The 
female  punctures  a  hole  in  the  corn 
kernel  with  her  snout  and  lays  an 
egg  in  the  cavity.  The  egg  hatches 
in  a  few  days  and  the  larva  consumes 
the  starchy  interior  of  the  kernel, 
pupates  in  the  cavity,  and  later 
emerges  as  an  adult  beetle.  The 
adults  live  for  several  months,  and 
the  females  lay  a  large  number  of 
eggs.  The  entire  life  cycle  consumes 
forty-five  to  fifty  days,  and  often 
there  are  three  or  four  generations 
in  a  season. 

The  yellow  meal-worm  is  a  long 
slended,  waxy-yellow  larva,  bearing 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  wire 
worm.  This  insect  usually  infests 
grain  already  partly  destroyed  by  the 
granary  weevil  or  some  other  more 
prolific  pest  of  stored  grain.  In  the 
spring  these  larvae  will  pupate  and 
in  about  two  weeks  give  forth  the 
adult  beetles  which  are  their  parents. 
These  beetles  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
food  of  the  larvae.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  two  or  three  weeks  and  the  result- 
ing larvae  become  full  grown  within 
the  next  three  months.  There  is  only 
one  generation  in  a  year.  These  meal- 
worms prefer  refuse  grain  dust  and 
ground  cereals,  especially  when  stale, 
to  fresh  stored  grain. 

Treatment  for  these  pests  in  the 
farmer's  grain  bin  is  usually  carbon 
bisulphide  fumigation.  The  amount  of 
the  chemical  used  in  fumigation  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  building, 
on  its  tightness  and  also  somewhat 
on  the  nature  of  the  attack.  If  the 
building  or  bin  is  reasonably  tight 
and  the  infestation  moderate,  one 
pound  of  carbon  bisulphide  is  suffi- 
cient for  every  200  or  300  cubic  feet 
of  space  to  be  treated.  In  case  the 
buildings  or  bins  are  not  thoroughly 
tight,  the  amount  of  the  liquid  should 
be  doubled  or  even  tripled.  The 
liquid  is  usually  placed  in  shallow 
pans  or  dishes  as  high  as  possible  in 
the  bins,  not  mere  than  one-half 
pound  to  a  place. 

The  carbon  bisulphide  is  a  clear, 
colorless  liquid  that  is  highly  volatile 
and  inflammable.  The  commercial 
article  gives  off  a  powerful  and  dis- 
agreeable odor.  The  fumes  are 
heavier  than  air,  and  destroy  animal 
life  by  asphyxiation.  If  the  insects 
are  working  some  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  grain,  they  may  be 
reached  by  working  a  piece  of  water 
or  gas  pipe,  with  a  removable  or 
wooden  core  that  can  later  be  with- 
drawn, into  the  grain.  The  liquid  is 
poured  into  the  center  of  the  grain 
through  the  pipe.  The  treatment  does 
not  in  any  way  injure  the  edible  or 
germinating  quality  of  stored  grains. 

The  bins  or  buildings  should  be 
allowed  to  fumigate  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours.  The  best  plan, 
usually,  is  to  apply  the  liquid  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  leave  the 
building  closed  until  the  following 
Monday.  The  doors  and  windows 
should  he  opened  wide  and  the  build- 
ings or  bins  aired  for  a  couple  of 
hours  before  entering.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  vapor  of  carbon 
bisulphide  is  highly  inflammable  and 
explosive,  and  that  no  fire  or  light 
of  any  sort  should  be  allowed  about 
the  granary  while  the  fumigation  is 
in  progress.  The  fumigation  should 
always  be  made  in  the  daytime.  Even 
electric  lights  or  heat  of  any  kind 


should  be  avoided  during  the  process 
of  fumigation. 

These  grain  pests  may  also  be  de- 
stroyed by  heat.  In  mills  or  -  other 
buildings  where  grain  is  kept  in  rooms 
which  may  be  artificially  heated,  the 
simplest  process  is  to  apply  steam 
heat  during  mid-summer  so  as  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  125  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  several  hours.  Such 
treatment  kills  all  stored  grain  pests. 

As  a  means  of  prevention,  it  is  urged 
that  all  places  where  grain  or  any 
grain  products  are  stored  should  be 
kept  perfectly  ciean,  and  storage 
rooms  and  bins  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  perfectly  solid  and 
snug.  At  the  first  indication  of  injury 
by  stored  grain  pests  fumigation 
should  be  practiced. 

MYRON  H.  SWENK. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


GOOD  CORN  ON  POOR  LAND 

To  Nebraska  Farmer :  A  good  many 
people  are  wondering  why  the  corn 
on  the  poorest,  blowiest  soil  made  the 
best  crop  this  year.  It  seems  to  ma 
the  reason  is  so  simple  that  every 
observing  farmer  ought  to  know. 
Along  in  May  and  early  June  while 
the  moisture  suppiy  was  all  right,  the 
corn  on  the  fertile  land  "busted"  itself 
spreading  out  for  a  100-bushel  crop. 
The  corn  on  that  kind  of  land  suck- 
ered  and  spread  out  a  leaf  surface 
that,  under  the  July  and  August  con- 
ditions, ,  it  could  hardly  maintain, 
much  less  make  ears.  On  the  other 
hand,  corn  on  pocr  land,  because  of 
a  scarcity  of  plant  food,  started  out 
for  a  thirty-bushel  crop,  and  with  less 
leaf  surface  and  less  stalk  growth  to 
maintain  needed  less  plant  food  and 
moisture.  LOUIS  MACEY. 

Lincoln  Co. 


The  road  drags  had  a  long  vacation 
in  the  summer  months,  but  there  has 
been  use  for  them  this  fall. 


Men  Wanted 
for  Big  Jobs 

The  newspapers  of  the  cities  are 
crowded  with  advertisements  for 
trained  men  at  big  salaries.  Equal 
opportunities  for  earning  more 
money  are  found  everywhere. 

Why  don't  YOU  train  yourself  to 
oualify  for  one  of  these  big'  salaried 
positions  ? 

What  if  you  DO  live  in  the  country 
or  in  a  small  town — you  surely  live 
near  some  manufacturing  plant — a 
railroad — a  telephone  company — or 
you  own  a  farm  that  will  produce 
greater  profit  under  scientific  man- 
agement. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
receive  a  thorough  training  at  home 
in  any  occupation,  trade,  or  profes- 
sion listed  in  the  coupon  below. 

To  learn  all  about  thli  method  of 
training,  iu^t  mark  the  coupon  oppo- 
site the  occupation  vou  prefer  and 
mail  it  to  the  I.C.S.  TODAY.  They  will 
send  you  full  particulars  free  of  charge. 


Tnternational  correspondence  school!! 


Box    1162  SCR  ANTON.  PA. 
Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  I 
part,  bow  I  can  qualify  for  the  position 
jofore  which  I  mark  X . 


Automobile  Kunuing 
Stationary  Engineer 
Locomotive  Fireman 
Electrical  Engineer 
Eleetrie  Lighting- 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Eipert 
Ueehanleal  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 

Architecture 
Contracting  and 

Huildlng 
ConereteConstruetion 
Civil  Engineer 
Foundry  Work 
Black  smithing 
Gas  Engineer 
Chemist 


Agriculture 

Livestock  A  Dairying 
Poultry  Farming 

Salesmanship 
Advertising  Man 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

Civil  Service 

Examination* 
Good  English 

For  Every  One 
Fnglilh  Kranebea 
Lettering  and 

Sign  Painting 
Plumbing  and 

Steam  Fitting 
Surveying  and 

Mapping 
Railroad  Conat  ruction 


Name  . 


Present  Employer  . 
Addreaa  


UBRahy 
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Do  You  Know 
Where  "Ladies'  Home 
Journalville"  Is? 

That  is  what  a  suburb  of 
a  Southern  city  is  called, 
because  it  is  built  up  en- 
tirely of  the  small  house- 
plans  published  in  The 
Ladies"  Home  Journal. 
And  all  say  it  is  "one  of 
the  prettiest  suburbs" 
they  have  ever  seen! 

Over  25,000  houses  have  been  built 
in  the  United  States  from  plans  pub- 
lished in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

For  20  years  these  plans  have  been 
published  and  new  ones  are  con- 
stantly being  given  now. 

Then,  there  is  an  Architectural 
Editor  attached  to  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  who  answers  by  mail,  free 
of  charge,  any  question  about 
house- building,  and  an  Interior 
Decoration  Editor,  who  solves  all 
problems  about  how  to  make  a 
home  pretty  inside. 

Last  year  these  two  editors  answered 
11,000  letters  —  quickly,  fully  and 
authoritatively:  not  in  print  or  in 
the  magazine,  but  by  mail :  a  per- 
sonal service  direct  and  intelligent. 

What  these  editors  have  learned  in 
20  years  about  house  plans  is  at  your 
service.  A  booklet,  entitled  "The 
Story  of  600,000  Invisible  Hands," 
tells  something  about  this  service.  A 
postal-card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Were  the  powers  that  rule  the 
weather  trying  to  make  up  to  us  the 
loss  suffered  during  August  they  could 
not  do  hetter  than  to  furnish  the 
brand  of  weather  we  have  had  for  a 
week.  It  has  been  neither  too  warm 
nor  too  cool.  Some  parts  of  the  state 
have  had  heavy  rains,  and  sections 
of  this  county  have  had  nearly  two 
inches  of  rain.  In  this  immediate 
locality  the  rainfall  .  has  been  light, 
but  sufficient  to  keep  all  growing 
things  in  good  condition.  Stock  is 
finding  better  pasture  than  it  has  had 
at  any  time  since  last  June  and  with 
the  present  amount  of  moisture  the 
feed  is  likely  to  be  good  until  frost 
comes.  It  is  hoped  that  frost  will 
hold  off,  because  each  day  of  good 
pasture  means  one  day  less  to  feed, 
and  feed  is  going  to  be  high  whether 
the  winter  is  light  or  severe.  Should 
the  winter  prove  mild,  a  large  part  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  stock  will  live 
through  on  wheat  pasture. 

Three  of  our  neighbors  have  each 
taken  in  100  cattle  to  winter.  Two 
of  them  get  $2.25  a  month  for  each 
animal,  and  the  other  one  gets  $2.50, 
but  he  has  agreed  to  feed  the  cattle 
for  six  months  regardless  of  what 
comes.  As  I  understand  it,  the  first 
two  agree  only  to  keep  the  cattle 
until  their  feed  is  gone.  In  any  event 
it  is  likely  that  the  cattle  will  be 
kept  in  the  neighborhood  until  next 
spring  and  every  bit  of  surplus  feed 
will  bring  a  good  price.  It  costs  to 
winter  stock  at  this  rate,  and  I  have 
wondered  what  prices  will  be  paid 
for  cattle  next  spring  to  enable  the 
cattle  owners  to  make  a  profit  on  the 
transaction.  We  cannot  figure  less 
than  a  six  months'  feeding  season; 
this  at  $2.50  a  month  is  $15  for  each 
animal.  In  addition  there  is  certain 
to  be  some  loss  among  100  head  of 
cattle,  and  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested  must  be  considered.  As  the 
feed  contains  practically  no  grain,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  there  will  be 
much  gain  in  weight  during  the  win- 
ter, although  each  bu  of  cattle  is 
to  be  fed  silage. 

Coal  is  a  little  cheaper  here  this 
fall  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  good  grade  of  southern 
Kansas  coal  can  now  be  bought  for 
16  cents  a  bushel  or  $4  a  ton.  This 
is  a  50  cent  reduction  from  last  win- 
ter. This  Kansas  coal  is  a  fair  grade 
and  has  a  fuel  value  about  equal  to 
the  Iowa  coal.  It  is  hard  and  bright, 
but  contains  some  sulphur  and  more 
or  less  slate.  It  is  the  cheapest  coal 
from  the  standpoint  of  fuel  value  that 
we  can  get,  but  it  is  not  the  most 
satisfactory  to  burn.  For  that  reason 
we  are  going  to  pay  $5.50  a  ton  for 
Illinois  coal  for  our  winter  fuel, 
although  we  expect  to  make  more  use 
of  wood  than  we  have  for  some  years. 
We  have  most  of  the  wood  now  on 
hand  and  sawed  up  into  pieces  ready 
for  the  heating  stove;  what  we  lack 
we  can  get  from  the  timber,  for  a 
number  of  trees  died  this  summer. 
The  elms  suffered  the  most  from  the 
dry  weather,  and  ash  next.  The 
walnut  stood  the  dry  weather  the 
best;  I  have  not  seen  a  dead  walnut 
tree  along  the  creek.  The  majority 
of  the  trees  were  too  thick,  and  the 
thinning  that  the  drouth  gave  them 
will  not  injure  the  value  of  the 
timber  lot  in  the  least. 

Our  kaflr,  as  I  have  said  before, 
will  make  some  grain.  It  has  been 
ripe  enough  for  seed  for  some  time. 
Kafir  in  this  stage  did  not  respond  to 
the  recent  rains  as  did  the  kafir  that 
was  not  headed;  the  late  kafir  is  mak- 
ing a  fine  growth  now,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  in  bloom.  There  is  hardly 
a  chance  for  this  to  make  any  seed, 
because  frost  is  too  near;  but  the 
fodder  will  improve  greatly  both  in 
quality  and  quantity.  All  kafir  is  now 
very  green,  and  to  cut  it  while  this 
damp  weather  continues  would  be 
foolish;  the  fodder  would  blacken  and 
mold.  Practically  every  kafir  grower 
in  this  section  is  going  to  let  the  crop 
stand  until  frost.  Frost  does  not 
harm  the  fodder  if  it  is  cut  soon 
thereafter,  and  frosted  kafir  never 
molds  or  blackens.  A  greater  part 
of  the  cattlemen  are  now  coming  to 
think  that  kafir  is  better  after  it  is 
frosted  whether  it  blackens  or  not. 
It  has  been  some  time  since  the  plant 
was  so  full  of  juice  as  it  is  now  and 


this  is  going  to  make  it  good  feed; 
kafir  is  always  best  if  it  can  be  cut 
before  it  ripens  and  becomes  wo«dy. 


FARMER'S  VACATION  TRIP 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  been 
overseer  on  a  200-acre  farm  all  year. 
Also,  I  have  been  the  hired  man  and 
milkmaid.  So  when  state  fair  time 
came  I  thought  a  vacation  was  due 
me.  At  the  fair  I  saw  quite  a  good 
many  Valley  county  people.  Among 
them  was  my  neighbor  John  Meese, 
whose  hogs  were  winning  him  laurels. 
I  think  the  hog  and  cattle  exhibits 
at  the  fair  were  alone  worth  the 
trip;  and  besides  there  were  many- 
other  interesting  exhibits. 

I  do  not  care  much  for  horse  rac- 
ing, but  I  went  out  to  the  track  one 
afternoon.  While  there  I  saw  that 
unfortunate  driver  receive  his  fatal 
injuries.  That  was  enough  of  it  for 
me,  so  I  went  back  to  the  auditorium 
and  listened  to  the  good  music.  I 
visited  the  booth  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  and  had  a  good  talk  with  the 
editor.  Lincoln  was  full  of  people 
during  fair  week.  One  morning  while 
1  was  walking  to  the  postoffice  before 
breakfast  I  saw  150  men  laying  asleep 
on  the  grounds  of  the  city  hall.  I 
watched  them  arise  one  by  one,  brush 
the  dried  grass  from  the  clothing,  and 
then  hasten  away  to  a  saloon  to  get 
a  drink.  That  didn't  "look  good"  to  me. 

While  away  I  visited  with  relatives 
at  Auburn.  It  is  said  that  Nemaha 
county  has  more  automobiles  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  than  any 
other  county  in  the  state.  Anothei 
distinction  is  that  it  was  the  hottest 
place  during  the  past  summer.  Au- 
burn is  a  fine  town,  hidden  in  the 
trees — that  had  a  strange  look  to  a 
man  from  the  plains.  The  fruit 
surely  looked  well  there,  but  the 
people  said  it  wasn't  much  of  a  crop 
this  year.  They  told  me  that  only 
two  light  showers  had  fallen  there 
since  May  20;  but  I  did  not  hear 
anyone  complaining.  They  are  a 
good-natured  lot  of  people.  It  rained 
while  I  was  at  Auburn,  and  I  found 
that  when  Nemaha  county  soil  is  wet 
it  is  very  friendly. 

On  my  trip  I  heard  much  complaint 
about  rural  schools.  The  problem 
elsewhere  in  the  state  is  just  as  it  is 
here  in  Valley  county.  When  the 
children  finish  the  eighth  grade  their 
parents  must  move  to  town,  send 
them  alone  to  town  school,  or  keep 
them  at  home  and  out  of  school. 
That  is  one  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  renters  on  farms  now.  About 
one-half  the  farms  in  our  community 
are  in  the  hands  of  renters.  I  talked 
with  quite  a  nuirber  of  farmers  at 
the  fair  and  many  of  them  said  that 
the  school  question  was  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  minds  of  rural  parents 
in  their  neighborhoods. 

I  returned  home  by  way  of  Omaha. 
Along  the  Union  Pacific  I  saw  some 
good  corn  near  Omaha,  and  also  near 
Fremont.  It  was  better  all  along  the 
Union  Pacific  than  along  the  Burling- 
ton line  over  which  I  traveled  to 
Lincoln.  E.  S.  COATS. 

Valley  Co. 


PASTURING  SWEET  CLOVER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Considerable 
space  in  the  papers  has  recently  been 
given  to  sweet  clover — the  white- 
blossomed  kind  that  grows  along  the 
roads.  I  am  interested  in  this  plant 
and  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
it  from  experienced  farmers.  My 
father  has  two  pastures;  one  has  part 
of  a  stand  of  blue  grass  and  orchard 
grass  and  the  other  has  grown  up  to 
weeds.  Is  it  possible  that  sweet 
clover  could  be  sown  in  the  pasture 
and  get  rid  of  those  weeds?  The 
pasture  is  mostly  bottom  land  around 
the  creek  bends,  and  the  soil  is  very 
rich. 

I  have  noticed  that  others  who 
pasture  sweet  clover  take  the  stock 
off  in  June.  Is  this  necessary?  If 
it  is,  and  a  person  had  no  other  pas- 
ture, lie  would  have  to  build  a  silo 
and  feed  from  it  during  that  time.  A 
farmer  in  this  section  tied  his  calves 
along  the  road  where  sweet  clover 
was  growing,  but  they  became  thin 
and  had  to  be  removed.  Was  this 
because  the  clover  had  reached  the 
blossoming  stage  and  become  rank 
and  woody?  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  some  of  the  experiences  of 
the  men  that  have  grown  sweet  clover 
for  some  time. 

L.  C.  CUTHBERT. 

Jefferson  Co. 


A  Holt  county  farmer  who  made  a 
trip  this  fall  into  Iowa  and  Missouri 
says  he  saw  only  one  place  where  the 
corn  was  better  than  at  home 
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LIVESTOCK  IN  DRY  FARMING 


The  high  price  of  meat  and  meat 
products  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  all  people  who  are  affected  by  the 
high  cost  of  living.  While  there  may 
be  other  secondary  causes,  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
is  found  in  our  continually  increasing 
population,  which  has  not  been  met 
by  a  like  increase  in  food  supply.  This 
is  especially  true  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products. 

The  period  of  high  prices  for  meat 
seems  now  permanently  upon  us,  for 
while  we  will  still  see  fluctuations  in 
price,  the  conditions  that  were  re- 
sponsible for  low  prices  can  hardly 
recur.  The  balance  between  produc- 
tion and  home  consumption  is  nearly 
reached  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  likely  to  be  attended  by  a 
continually  higher  price  of  food. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  process  of 
farming  and  reduce  the  problem  of 
farm  management  to  one  of  simple 
grain  production,  rather  than  deal 
with  the  more  complicated  problem 
of  raising  livestock,  we  have  over- 
looked the  value  of  livestock  as  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  on  our 
farms.  Many  of  our  farms  are  also 
in  the  hands  of  tenants  and  are  oper- 
ated under  conditions  unfavorable  to 
the  growing  of  livestock  and  the 
manufacture  of  animal  products. 

The  occupation  of  the  ranges  by 
the  Kinkaider  and  other  dry-farming 
settlers  has  broken  up  most  of  the 
pastures  and  put  grazing  under 
restrictions  unfavorable  to  maintain- 
ing large  herds  of  cattle.  Most  of 
these  settlers  took  up  land  believing 
that  they  could  raise  grain  either  by 
ordinary  or  by  dry-land  methods  at 
a  greater  profit  than  they  could  pro- 
duce livestock.  The  settlement  of  the 
cattle  country  has  always  been  most 
active  during  periods  of  wet  years 
when  grain  production  upon  the  hard 
lands  was  fairly  successful.  It  is 
possible  also  for  the  settler  to  start 
with  a  smaller  capital  in  grain  farm- 
ing than  would  be  required  in  cattle 
farming,  though  the  labor  cost  is 
very  much  greater. 

A  Dry  Year  Mainstay 

The  periods  of  dry  years,  which 
have  always  followed  the  periods  of 
wet  years  in  this  region,  have  gen- 
erally proved  the  necessity  of  depend- 
ing upon  livestock  as  a  principal 
source  of  revenue  for  the  dry  farmer. 
Many  men  who  came  into  western 
Nebraska,  especially  those  who  set- 
tled under  the  Kinkaid  homestead 
act,  secured  some  rough  land,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  plow,  and  these 
men  from  the  beginning  have  de- 
pended upon  livestock  as  one  of  their 
chief  sources  of  revenue.  Not  only 
has  it  been  possible  to  take  advantage 
of  the  pasture  of  deeded  land,  but 
most  of  these  men  have  been  able  to 
pasture  the  free  lands  adjacent  to 
them,  and  in  this  way  to  build  up 
herds  of  cattle  that  would  readily 
support  a  family.  Where  public  lands 
have  been  available  for  pasture,  the 
best  deeded  lands  have  been  used  for 
the  production  of  forage  or  grain,  but 
less  dependence  has  been  placed  upon 
grain  raising  as  a  means  of  support. 

A  study  of  the  conditions  in  the 
great  plains  area  shows  that,  in  the 
past,  cycles  of  wet  years  have  been 


By  E.  A.  BURNETT 
Director  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 


followed  by  cycles  of  dry  years — that 
in  the  more  favorable  years  grain 
production  has  been  possible  and 
large  profits  may  have  been  secured 
upon  the  low  values  at  which  the 
lands  were  held,  but  in  the  dry  cycles, 
when  rain  was  deficient  over  the 
whole  region,  and  when  the  rain  which 
fell  was  very  unevenly  distributed, 
grain  production  has  been  disastrous. 

Even  years  when  grain  production 
has  been  disastrous  on  account  of 
drouth,  forage  has  been  produced  in 
considerable  abundance.  Where  farm- 
ers have  maintained  livestock  as  one 
of  the  principal  lines  of  business,  this 
forage  has  generally  been  sufficient 
to  take  them  through  the  winter,  as 
either  free  grass  or  cheap  pastures 
are  available  throughout  practically 
all  of  the  dry-farming  area.  Over  a 
large  portion  of  the  great  plains  area 
drouths  are  generally  of  short  dura- 
tion. They  occur  most  frequently 
during  the  season  when  grain  is  ma- 
turing. A  few  days  of  hot  winds  will 
practically  destroy  either  small  grain 
or  corn  even  though  if  the  hot  winds 
and  the  high  temperature  could  be 
avoided  the  seasonal  rainfall  may  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a  cror. 

Forage  Reasonably  hure 

The  season  through  which  we  are 
just  passing  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  conditions  which  will  prac- 
tically destroy  small  grains,  while 
alfalfa,  native  grass  and  some  of  the 
forage  crops  produce  from  50  to  75 
per  cent  of  a  normal  yield.  Through- 
out most  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  great  plains  area  kafir  or  milo 
can  be  grown  either  to  maturity  or  to 
a  point  whera  it  produces  a  large 
amount  of  forage  which  can  only  be 
handled  economically  by  feeding  it 
to  livestock. 

In  Nebraska,  and  in  much  of  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  the  corn  crop  has 
reached  a  condition  where  it  will 
produce  fairly  good  silage,  but  little 
or  none  of  this  crop  will  be  able  to 
mature  so  as  to  produce  profitable 
grain.  In  regions  too  dry  for  corn, 
kafir  and  milo  have  been  highly 
profitable  for  forage. 

This  region  is  also  especially  favor- 
able for  the  construction  of  pit  silos, 
which  may  be  dug  in  any  clay  soil 
where  the  ground-water  does  not  rise 
closer  than  twenty-five  feet  to  the 
surface.  In  most  of  the  region  under 
discussion,  ground-water  is  difficult 
to  secure,  and,  except  in  the  valleys, 
is  never  found  within  thirty  or  forty 
feet  of  the  surface.  The  loess  and 
clay  soils  of  the  great  plains  area  are 
ideal  in  which  to  construct  pit  silos. 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  dry- 
farming  country  where  free  range  is 
available  to  the  settler,  the  raising  of 
beef  cattle  will  probably  be  more 
feasible  than  the  production  of  milk 
and  butter.  This  will  be  especially 
true  if  the  settler  is  a  long  ways 
from  market  so  that  it  is  difficult  and 
expensive  to  market  the  cream.  At 
these  outlying  points,  the  prices  paid 
for  cream  by  the  creamery  companies 
is  generally  low,  as  there  is  no  com- 
petition and  the  quantity  of  cream 
received  makes  its  handling  expensive 


compared  to  the  cost  where  a  larger 
volume  of  business  is  done.  The  beef 
cattle  business  requires  a  much 
larger  investment  and  many  more 
cattle  than  are  necessary  when  cows 
are  milked,  and  cream  or  butter  is 
sold  upon  the  market.  The  farmer 
who  has  a  market  for  his  cream  and 
who  has  forage  enough  so  that  he 
can  fill  a  silo  will  find  profit  in  milk- 
ing cows.  With  feed  enough  to  sup- 
port a  dozen  or  more  cows,  he  cannot 
be  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
failure  of  grain  crops  in  any  single 
year. 

Alfalfa  to  Balance  Rations 

Upon  farms  where  alfalfa  can  be 
grown,  a  small  acreage  should  always 
be  maintained  to  furnish  the  protein 
necessary  for  a  balanced  ration.  The 
experiments  of  the  North  Platte  sta- 
tion, and  all  other  stations  where 
livestock  feeding  has  been  carried 
on,  show  that  there  must  be  a  proper 
balance  between  the  protein  and  non- 
protein feeds  which  are  used  in  ani- 
mal rations.  This  balance  need  not 
be  figured  with  extreme  accuracy.  It 
is  apparently  not  important  whether 
the  protein  be  furnished  in  the  rough 
feed  or  in  the  concentrated  feed,  but 
it  is  important,  if  animals  are  to  be 
grown  and  fattened  with  profit,  that 
it  be  furnished  in  some  portion  of 
the  ration.  Young  and  growing  ani- 
mals especially  require  an  abundance 
of  protein  in  the  feed  to  produce 
economical  growth. 

A  study  of  commercial  prices  of 
feedstuff s  will  show  that  where  alfalfa 
or  any  other  highly  protein  food  can 
be  produced  upon  the  farm,  this  pro- 
tein is  secured  at  less  than  half  the 
price  for  which  it  can  be  purchased 
on  the  market.  This  is  sufficient 
reason  for  growing  upon  the  farm 
some  leguminous  crop  that  will  sup- 
ply the  protein  necessary  to  balance 
animal  rations.  Where  such  feeds 
must  be  purchased,  products  contain- 
ing a  very  high  percentage  of  protein 
are  likely  to  be  more  economical  than 
those  containing  a  lower  percentage 
on  account  of  the  smaller  quantity 
required  in  the  ration.  In  all  the 
southwestern  portions  of  the  country, 
cottonseed  meal  is  likely  to  be  the 
lowest  commercial  form  of  protein. 
Pork  Production  Pays 

Wherever  alfalfa  and  some  small 
grain  can  be  grown,  pork  production 
will  be  found  to  be  highly  profitable. 
On  lands  which  are  sub-irrigated  at 
a  depth  of  from  eight  to  thirty  feet, 
alfalfa,  if  sown  in  favorable  seasons, 
will  probably  reach  permanent  ground- 
water and  where  this  is  the  case, 
alfalfa  should,  unless  it  is  severely 
pastured,  stand  indefinitely  regardless 
of  local  drouth. 

Pork  production  at  the  North  Platte 
station  has  been  the  most  profitable 
form  of  livestock  covering  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  our  experi- 
mental work  to  the  present  day. 
Roughly  speaking,  we  have  been  able 
at  this  station  to  sell  corn  to  hogs  at 
twice  the  market  price  of  corn. 

The  growing  of  steers  for  market 
if  they  must  be  winter  fed  wholly 
upon  marketable  forage,  did  not  prove 


profitable  at  the  North  Platte  station. 
Much  of  this  expense,  however,  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  only  mar- 
ketable forage  could  be  fed  in  a 
comparative  test.  Where  low  grade 
forage  like  corn  stover,  silage  and 
cheap  pasture  can  be  utilized,  stock 
cattle  can  surely  be  raised  at  a  profit 
in  the  dry-farming  area  at  the  present 
time.  Even  under  circumstances  cov- 
ering our  experiments  at  the  North 
Platte  station,  cattle  raising  would 
have  been  profitable  at  present  prices. 

Over  much  of  the  dry-farming  area 
a  few  sheep  can  be  kept  ft  a  profit, 
and  where  a  small  flock  of  sheep  is 
kept  on  a  half  section  of  land,  almost 
the  entire  product  of  the  flock  may 
be  looked  upon  as  profit,  since  it  is 
possible  with  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
to  sell  practically  the  same  amount 
of  grain  products  as  could  be  sold  if 
they  were  not  kept  upon  the  farm. 
Adjust  to  Dry  Years 

Farming  in  the  great  plains  area 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  conditions 
that  obtain  in  years  of  average  or 
sub-normal  rainfall.  In  these  years 
livestock  will  always  be  more  profit- 
able than  exclusive  grain  farming,  if 
kept  under  good  methods.  In  years 
where  rainfall  is  largely  in  excess 
of  the  normal,  grain  farming  is  likely 
to  be  more  profitable,  but  since  the 
investment  in  labor  is  necessarily  from 
$4  to  $8  to  the  acre  upon  each  acre 
of  the  land  under  grain  farming,  a 
failure  of  grain  causes  a  serious  loss 
from  which  the  farmer  cannot  easily 
recover.  Livestock  farming,  while 
producing  somewhat  less  revenue  than 
grain  in  the  most  favorable  years, 
will  produce  more  revenue  than  grain 
farming  over  any  fifteen-year  period 
with  which  the  writer  has  had 
experience. 

Even  in  eastern  Nebraska,  where 
the  corn  crop  is  looked  upon  as  safe 
in  at  least  eight  years  out  of  ten. 
livestock  should  be  kept  upon  farms 
to  consume  the  by-products  and  con- 
vert them  into  merchantable  products. 
The  freight  upon  coarse  products  is 
so  high  that  they  cannot  be  shipped 
long  distances  to  market.  Upon  live- 
stock and  upon  other  concentrated 
products,  freight  is  relatively  cheap, 
so  that  they  may  be  shipped  farther 
to  market  without  affecting  the  profits 
of  the  business.  In  this  country  hay 
can  hardly  be  shi]  ped  more  than  200 
or  300  miles  at  a  profit,  while  butter 
may  easily  be  produced  in  Nebraska 
and  shipped  with  profit  to  Atlantic 
coast  cities.  The  time  must  come 
throughout  all  the  great  plains  area 
and  the  corn  belt  lying  to  the  east  of 
it  when  livestock  will  be  considered 
a  necessity  in  good  farm  management. 
Growing  Feeders 

It  would  appear  at  the  present  time 
that  the  profit  in  growing  cattle  for 
market  is  quite  as  great  as  the  profit 
of  fattening  cattle  in  the  feed  lot. 
The  facts  are  that  the  present  high 
price  of  all  meat-producing  animals 
makes  their  production  extremely 
profitable.  The  small  farmer  should 
not  undertake  to  carry  more  stock 
than  he  can  feed  and  care  for  in 
medium  and  dry  years.  Rapid  growth 
and  quick  maturity  gives  larger 
profits  than  large  numbers  on  scant 
rations. 

The  business  of  growing  our  beef 
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Easy  on  Man  and  Team 


Low  Down 

Short  Coupled 


There  is  no  argument  as  to  the  value  of  the  Manure  Spreader, 
neither  as  to  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  nor  in  the  increase  in  yield, 
resulting  from  proper  spreading  of  fertilizer. 

The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  is — 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Spreader 

A  Steel  Frame,  Low  Down,  Close  Coupled,  Endless  Apron  Spreader,  of  the 
most  modern  construction,  greatest  convenience  and  lightest  draft. 

Easy  to  Load — The  top  of  the  Box  being  only  42  inches  high,  it  is  easy  and 
quickly  loaded,  without  that  back-breaking  lift. 

Runs  Easy  —  The  box  being  higher  in  front  than  in  rear,  the  apron  runs 
down  hill,  giving  lighter  draft — you  know  it's  easier  to  pull  a  load  down  hill 
than  up.    It  is  also  equipped  with  Roller  Bearings — reducing  friction. 

Wheels  Under  the  Load — Just  where  they  should  be  to  secure  the  lightest 
draft  —  most  convenience  in  turning  and  plenty  of  traction  power  on  the  rear 
wheels,  without  the  use  of  lugs. 

Clearance — The  Endless  Apron  has  18  inches  between  its  lowest  point  and 
the  ground — 6  inches  more  than  most  others. 

Steel  Frame,  Steel  Wheels,  Steel  Beater,  Chain  Drive 

No  other  Spreader  is  so  strong  and  well  built.  The  Apron  runs  on  three  sets 
of  steel  rollers,  safely  carries  5,000  pounds  without  sagging. 

Easy  to  Handle  —  One  Lever  operates  the  entire  machine  —  a  boy  can 
handle  it  as  well  as  a  man,  with  no  chance  of  breaking  the  machine.  Being  close 
coupled,  it  is  convenient  around  the  barnyard. 

We  also  build  the  MOLINE  SPREADER  which  is  of  the  same 
general  construction,  except  it  has  a  Return  Apron. 

Ask  your  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  and  Write  Today  for  J'jSr 
our  Handsome  Spreader  Booklet  and  1914 
Flying  Dutchman  Almanac  FREE. 

Mo  line  Plow  Co. 


Dept.  60 


MOLINE,  ILL. 


Just  as  oil  in  harness-leather  makes  it 
pliable  and  keeps  it  from  cracking,  so  the 
natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  preserve 
Genasco  Roofing  against  the  drying-out  of 
wind  and  weather. 

The  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  are 
put  there  by  Nature— and  put  there  to  stay. 
The  oils  in  roofings  made  of  substitutes  for 
natural  asphalt  are  put  there  by  man— and 
they  soon  dry  out. 

Genasco  lastingly  waterproofs  all  your 
roofs.    It  saves  you  money  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  And  you  get  the  Kant-leak  Kleet  in 
every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco— makes  roofing  doubly  easy  to  lay 
and  waterproofs  the  seams  without  cement.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book  and  Samples. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

The  Inrgest  produr-ers  of  asphalt,  and  !aree«t 
manufactures  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 
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on  great  open  ranges  and  fattening 
it  in  the  corn  belt  is  rapidly  passing, 
and  the  time  when  we  must  grow  beef 
on  the  farming  lands  of  the  corn  belt 
is  already  here.  To  do  this  we  must 
maintain  breeding  herds  on  the  farm 
and  keep  them  under  the  best  methods 
practicable. 

Under  dry-farm  conditions  a  diver- 
sity of  crops  should  be  used,  striving 
to  grow  those  that  will  muture  best 
under  normal  conditions  and  furnish 
some  grain  to  supplement  the  forage 
raised.  In  addition  to  that  needed  for 
livestock,  some  grain  may  be  raised 
as  a  money  crop. 


RIG  ALFALFA  STORIES 

This  is  the  open  season  for  big 
alfalfa  seed  stories  The  summer  was 
exceptionally  favorable  to  the  setting 
of  alfalfa  seed,  and  some  enormous 
yields  have  been  reported.  So  much 
seed  has  been  harvested  that  the  price 
is  sagging.  That  is  good  news  to  the 
farmer  who  contemplates  sowing 
alfalfa,  although  it  doesn't  exactly 
please  the  farmer  with  seed  to  sell. 

From  Nebraska  newspapers  we 
have  taken  a  few  of  the  biggest  alfalfa 
stories  to  show  the  possibilities  of 
this  crop.  Some  of  the  figures  given 
in  these  stories  must  be  revised  down- 
ward because  of  the  drop  in  the  price 
of  alfalfa  seed.  Otherwise  we  believe 
they  are  true  accounts. 

The  first  one  we  take  from  the  Bloom- 
ington  Advocate  (Franklin  county) : 
"Will  Graf,  of  the  Turkey  Creek 
country,  last  week  threshed  229 
bushels  of  alfalfa  seed  that  yielded 
nine  bushels  to  the  acre.  This,  with 
one  cutting  of  hay  from  the  land 
earlier,  makes  pretty  good  returns 
for  a  dry  year." 

From  the  same  part  of  the  state 
comes  another,  for  which  the  Wilson- 
ville  Review  (Furnas  county)  is  re- 
sponsible: "C.  S.  Letson  threshed  a 
field  of  about  fifty  acres  of  alfalfa 
that  yielded  483  bushels,  almost  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Besides  this,  he 
harvested  one  heavy  crop  of  hay  from 
the  field.  There  was  a  large  acreage 
of  alfalfa  in  this  vicinity  left  for  the 
seed  crop,  and  most  of  it  is  expected 
to  turn  out  as  well  as  Mr.  Letson's. 
This  is  not  a  bad  showing  for  an 
off  year." 

Alfalfa  profits  are  not  in  the  seed 
alone;  the  hay  runs  into  money 
pretty  rapidly  this  year.  From  an 
early  September  issue  of  the  Cook 
Courier  (Johnson  county)  we  secured 
this  item:  "We  read  in  one  of  the 
state  papers  a  few  days  ago  of  a  man 
who  had  a  twenty-five-acre  field  of 
alfalfa  that  made  him  $50  an  acre. 
This  record  was  broken  on  the  C.  C. 
Bickel  farm  northeast  of  Cook.  Mr. 
Bickel  had  a  thirty-five-acre  field  of 
alfalfa  which  yielded  two  tons  of  hay 
the  first  cutting.  The  second  cutting 
yielded  four  bushels  of  the  very  finest 
seed,  and  with  a  rain  in  a  short  time 
the  field  will  yield  another  cutting 
of  hay.  At  the  prevailing  price  for 
hay  and  seed  this  is  an  enormous 
return.  The  seed  is  worth  $12  a 
bushel,  or  $1,536  for  the  whole 
amount ;  the  hay  is  worth  $12  a  ton, 
or  $768  for  the  lot;  the  straw  is  in 
splendid  condition  and  is  worth  $10 
a  ton,  or  $360  for  the  lot,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $2,664  from  the  thirty- 
five  acres,  with  the  possibility  of  an- 
other cutting  of  hay.  Nebraska  is 
experiencing  a  drouth  all  right,  but 
this  section  is  doing  very  nicely  even 
if  we  do  not  raise  as  much  here  as 
in  former  years." 

The  Platte  valley  always  get  in  on 
big  alfalfa  stories.  Here  is  one  from 
the  Shelton  Clipper  (Buffalo  county) : 
"On  the  farm  of  A.  H.  Morris,  north- 
west of  Shelton,  a  ten-acre  field  of 
alfalfa  yielded  ninety  and  one-half 
bushels.  After  threshing  the  seed, 
Mr.  Morris  sold  twelve  tons  of  hay 
to  the  Shelton  alfalfa  milling  com- 
pany for  $6  a  ton  delivered,  which 
amounted  to  $72.  The  seed  is  worth 
about  $8  a  bushel,  but  will  probably 
sell  for  $10  before  another  year  rolls 
around.  Even  at  $8  a  bushel,  the  seed 
would  bring  $724,  making  a  total  of 
$814  for  the  total  crop  from  the  ten 
acres,  or  $81.40  for  the  third  cutting 
of  alfalfa.  Aside  from  this  he  sold 
two  crops  of  hay  from  the  ten  acres, 
and  as  a  whole  the  land  will  net 
him  close  to  $100  an  acre  for  this 
year." 

From  a  little  farther  up  the  Platte, 
in  Dawson  county,  comes  another, 
taken  from  the  Overton  Herald: 
"Nick  Thinnes  has  broken  the  record 
for  alfalfa  seed.  He  threshed  fifty- 
one  bushels  from  six  acres  of  as  fine 
seed  as  we  have  ever  seen.  This 
nmount   at   $10  a   bushel  represents 


$510.  His  "first  crop  of  hay  of  six 
tons  amounted  to  $60,  and  the  third 
crop,  though  short  from  the  extreme 
dry  weather,  will  make  at  least  a  half 
crop,  or  $30,  making  a  total  of  $600, 
not  figuring  the  straw.  That  totals 
$100  an  acre.  This  is  not  an  excep- 
tional case.  If  every  160-acre  farm 
had  sixty  acres  of  alfalfa  there  would 
be  no  need  for  long  faces  when  crops 
partly  fail;  in  fact,  every  such  farm, 
properly  handled,  would  make  a  good 
profit  in  any  kind  of  a  year." 

But  the  biggest  yield  of  seed  re- 
ported by  any  Nebraska  newspaper,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  was  secured 
near  Alma,  in  Harlan  county.  The 
Alma  Record  tells  about  it:  "C.  A. 
Anderson  threshed  eleven  and  one- 
half  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed  to  the 
acre.  At  $10  a  bushel  that  would 
mean  an  income  of  $115  to  the  acre, 
not  counting  the  hay  crop  harvested 
early  in  the  season." 


FEEDING  FRESH  SILAGE 

A  Gosper  county  subscriber  makes 
this  inquiry:  "I  would  like  to  ask 
through  your  columns  whether  it  is 
considered  injurious  in  any  way  to 
feed  warm  silage  to  stock.  I  fed 
some  silage  from  my  silo  that  had 
been  recently  filled,  and  when  it  had 
settled  I  shredded  it  full  of  fodder 
and  put  a  few  loads  on  top.  1  am 
feeding  it  now,  and  am  well  pleased 
with  the  results.  It  is  somewhat 
warm,  of  course.  If  warm  silage  is 
not  injurious,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  a  farmer  could  not  fili  a  partly 
emptied  silo  when  a  shredder  is  avail- 
able, and  keep  feeding  right  along; 
provided  the  feeder  is  not  too  par- 
ticular about  the  corn  contained  in 
the  silage.  That  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  feed- 
ing the  material." 

A  great  many  farmers  have  fed 
fresh  silage  both  before  it  heated  and 
while  it  was  heating,  and  thus  far  we 
have  not  heard  of  any  injurious  re- 
sults. The  heating  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  organisms  responsible 
for  the  fermentation  of  the  silage.  It 
is  no  more  dangerous  to  feed  silage 
while  the  fermentation  is  going  on 
than  to  eat  bread  dough  while  the 
yeast  is  in  action.  These  things  being 
true,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  silo 
cannot  be  refilled  at  any  time  with 
cut  fodder  or  shredded  stover  and 
feeding  be  continued. from  the  surface. 

Shredded  stover  contains  no  grain, 
of  course,  but  corn  can  be  mixed  with 
it  in  any  proportion.  For  some  classes 
of  animals  that  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage, because  they  do  not  need  so 
much  corn  as  normally  goes  with  the 
stalks  into  a  silo.  Breeding  cows  of 
the  beef  breeds  being  carried  through 
the  winter  do  not  need  silage  contain- 
ing the  normal  amount  of  corn;  with 
silage  made  from  shredded  stover  and 
a  little  alfalfa  hay  they  should  do 
very  nicely.  The  same  is  true  of 
mature  stock  cattle  of  any  kind. 


HOME  CURING  OF  MEAT 

In  the  curing  of  hams  and  bacon, 
flavor  is  the  essential  thing  to  be 
obtained,  but  if  the  meat  is  to  be  sold, 
the  manner  of  trimming  and  attrac- 
tive appearance  appeal  to  the  custo- 
mer and  consequently  enhance  the 
price.  Home  curing  of  meat  has  not 
received  the  attention  on  the  average 
farm  that  it  should  receive.  But  a 
little  care  in  the  process  adds  greatly 
to  its  flavor  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  it  more  profitable,  if  the  farmer 
desires  to  dispose  of  his  meat. 

A  farmers'  ham  and  bacon  show 
was  held  last  January  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Its 
object  was  to  encourage  the  home 
curing  of  ham  and  bacon.  Twenty- 
one  hams  and  ten  pieces  of  bacon 
were  exhibited.  A  committee  of  three 
judged  the  entries  and  made  the 
awards.  The  hams  were  first  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  firmness  and 
flavor.  A  slice  was  then  cut  from 
each  ham  and  examined  carefully  for 
quality  and  mixture  of  fat  and  lean. 
A  small  piece  was  cooked  and  eaten 
for  the  final  test. 

The  committee  recommended  that 
the  show  be  continued.  A  score  card 
was  suggested  with  the  following 
points:  Weight,  five  points;  trim, 
ten  points;  symmetry,  five  points; 
flavor,  fifty  points;  color,  ten  points; 
lexture,  10  points;  proportion  of  fat 
to  lean,  five  points;  marbling,  five 
points.  There  will  probably  be  a 
second  show  in  January  at  which  the 
exhibits  are  expected  to  be  more 
numerous. 
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The  Little 


Six  1,895 

The  Original  Mitchell  Engineer 

Again  at  the  head  of  the  Mitchell -Lewis 
Motor  Company— a  matchless  line  for  1914 


The  Mitchell  1914  Line  is  being 

produced  by  Engineer  John  W.  Bate,  the  man 
who  created  the  Mitchell  car,  and  the  famous 
Mitchell  Baby  Six.  After  a  year's  rest  he  re- 
turns to  Racine  to  place  the  Mitchell  in  a 

stronger  position  than  it  has  ever  occupied. 


The  Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Com- 
pany, with  unlimited  capital  at  its  command,  has 
surrounded  Mr.  Bate  with  the  best  facili- 
ties and  the  finest  factory  that  it  is  possible  to  build. 
It  will  back  the  car  with  the  most  liberal  Service- 
Policy for  car  owners that  the  business  mind  can  conceive. 


This  Means  for  the  Mitchell  Car  for  1914 

Quality— Efficiency— Long  Life 

Eighty  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  American  public  is  the  Company's  Guarantee 


miaiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii 

Equipment  of  All 
Mitchell  Models 


The  Mitchell  Little  Six  is  the  most  logical  value  on  the  market.     It  is  a  six-cylinder  car  of  aristocratic  design 
inch  wheel-base,  five  passenger  capacity.     It  has  a  long,  low,  rakish  streamline  body,  is  luxuriously  upholstered,  is 
electric  self-starter  and  generator,  electric  lights  and  all  modern  conveniences  and  sells  for  the  reasonable  price  of 

The  Mitchell  Big  Six  is  very  much  the  same  design  as  the  Little  Six.  It  has 
sixty  horse-power,  144  inch  wheel-base  and  seats  seven  passengers.  It  has 
big  tires  and  the  same  splendid  finish  throughout  as  the  Little  Six,  <fcO  OCA 
likewise  the  same  fine  equipment.  Price,  -----  *p£*)*J*J\J 
The  Mitchell  Four  has  120  inch  wheel-base,  forty  horse-power  and  seats  five 
passengers.  It  is  a  splendid  family  car  for  little  money.  It  is  equipped  CQt> 
precisely  the  same  as  the  two  sixes  and  sells  for  -  -  -  -■  *P  *  yiJS/iJ 
No  matter  which  one  of  the  Mitchell  cars  you  select,  you  will  make  an  investment. 
You  have  Bate's  word  for  it.  You  have  our  word  for  it.  And  the  service  that  lies 
behind  it  is  ten  times  better  than  a  guarantee.  We  are  going  to  make  you  like  the  car, 
like  us  and  like  the  agent  you  deal  with.  In  all  respects  this  is  to  be  a  Mitchell 
year  and  you  will  love 


It  has  fifty  horse  power,  132 
equipped  with 


$1,895 


Electric  Self-Starter  and 
Generator. 
Electric  Lights. 
Speedometer. 

Mohair  Top  and  Cover. 
Rain  Vision,  Ventilating 
Quick  Action  Wind- 
shield. 
Extra  Removable  Rim. 
Double  Extra  Tire  Carrier. 
Bair  Bow  Holders. 
License  Plate  Bracket. 
Electric  Horn 

Electric  Exploring  Lamp. 
Complete  Set  of  Tools. 
Pump  Jack. 
All  included  in  list  price. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Racine 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiii 


The  Car  You  Ought  to  Have  at  the  Price  You  Ought  to  Pay 


Racine,  Wis,  U.  S.A. 

80  Years  of  Faithful  Service  to  the  American  Public 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIEIEIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Features  of  1914 
Mitchell 

Left  Hand  Drive. 
Center  Control. 

Tungsten  Steel  Valves. 
T-Head  Fully  Enclosed. 
Long  Stroke  Motor. 
Rayfield  Carburetor 
Gravity  Gasoline  Feed. 
Roomy  Streamline  Body. 
Timken  Wheel  Bearings. 
Full  Floating  Rear  Axle. 
Big  Tires. 

Luxurious  Upholstering. 
Nickel  Trimmings. 
Demountable  Rims. 
Jiffy  Quick-Action  Side. 
Curtains. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Racine 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  J1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  If  date  is  not  changed 
vithin  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notlf?' 
ut.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns'  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read 
Ing  columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronl7<ng  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  in   The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvle.  Publisher. 


The  big  lesson  to  be 
Sulzer.  drawn  from  the  unseat- 
ing of  Governor  Sulzer 
of  New  York  is  that  a  person  who 
sets  out  to  secure  reforms  must  him- 
self be  sincere  and  of  unassailable 
integrity.  Sulzer's  impeachment  trial 
disclosed  that  he  was  a  cheap  polit- 
ical demagogue  who  secured  votes  by 
talking  popular  rights  while  making 
secret  promises  to  the  bosses.  This 
double  dealing  seems  to  have  been 
prompted  by  keen  desire  to  be  gov- 
ernor. After  taking  up  the  duties  of 
that  office  he  apparently  disregarded 
the  bosses  and  began  pushing  several 
important  reforms  of  the  right  sort. 
Had  he  then  been  free  from  his  en- 
tangling alliances  made  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  also  been  possessed  of 
strong  moral  fiber,  he  could  have 
carried  his  reforms  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Tammany  and  the 
bosses.  Ambition  for  office,  lack  of 
moral  fiber  and  general  flabbiness 
led  to  Sulzer's  undoing.  Such  a  man 
deserves  not  one  whit  more  of  sympa- 
thy because  the  men  responsible  for 
his  impeachment  are  also  political 
crooks. 


Another  scheme  has  been 
Veal.  proposed  to  force  farmers 
to  keep  their  calves  until 
they  are  full-grown  animals.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Armour,  a  member  of  the 
Armour  packing  corporation,  in  an 
interview  last  week  on  the  meat  situ- 
ation, advised  the  public  to  refrain 
from  eating  veal  for  two  years.  That, 
he  suggested,  would  compel  farmers 
to  grow  their  calves  to  maturity, 
increase  the  number  of  cattle  and  the 
quantity  of  beef,  and,  therefore,  bring 
the  price  of  meat  down.  Brilliant 
idea,  isn't  it? 

City  people,  however,  do  not  look 
so  lightly  upon  this  proposal  as 
farmers  do.  Two  weeks  before  Mr. 
Armour  issued  his  advice  we  sat  in 
a  Lincoln  restaurant  and  heard  one 
business  man  say  to  another,  as  he 
held  the  bill  of  fare  in  his  hand:  "We 
must  not  order  any  of  that  veal.  I 
have  quit  eating  it.  We  want  farmers 
to  keep  their  calves  until  they  are 
full  grown,  and  we  cannot  bring 
that  about  in  any  better  way  than 
to  quit  eating  veal  and  cut  off  the 
demand  for  it." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  every- 
body ceased  eating  veal  there  would 
soon  be  no  demand  for  it,  and  th^ 
bottom  would  drop  out  of  the  price 
for  veal  calves.  The  unmistakable 
effect  of  that  would  be  to  compe 
farmers  to  keep  the  calves  longer. 
But  if  Mr.  Armour  and  others  who 
think  as  he  does  will  not  eat  veal,  a 
lot  of  meat-hungry  people  will,  so  this 
plan  is  not  likely  to  get  farther  or 


accomplish  more  than  the  ridiculous 
proposal  to  pass  laws  compelling 
farmers  to  keep  their  calves. 

All  this  talk  about  forcing  farmers 
to  keep  their  calves  would  be  lovely, 
and  at  the  same  time  sensible,  if 
calves,  like  moss,  could  attach  them- 
selves to  a  tree  and  grow  on  air  and 
moisture.  Unfortunately  for  these 
wild  notions,  however,  it  takes  feed 
to  make  a  two-year-old  animal  out  of 
a  calf;  if  it  didn't,  farmers  wouldn't 
need  to  be  urged  to  grow  them  up. 
Dreamers  among  consumers  and  the 
stockyards  people  should  realize  that 
the  way  to  increase  the  cattle  supply 
is  not  to  try  to  force  farmers  to  keep 
their  calves,  but,  if  possible,  to  -make 
it  profitable  for  them  to  do  so. 


Mexico  is  the  despair  of 
The  Case  of  every  believer  in  gov- 
Mexico.      ernment  by  the  people. 

Conditions  in  that  coun- 
try almost  force  the  conclusion  that 
some  peoples  are  incapable  of  self- 
government.  It  is  not  strange,  how- 
ever, that  popular  government  in 
Mexico  up  to  this  time  should  have 
failed.  Democracy  thrives  enly  where 
the  people  have  industrial  opportun- 
ity. Opportunity  has  been  denied  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Mexican  people, 
which  has  kept  them  in  poverty  and 
ignorance.  But  if  the  Mexican  people 
cannot  govern  themselves,  what  can 
be  done  about  it?  Surely  Uncle  Sam 
has  work  enough  at  home  with  his 
trusts  and  other  big  things  without 
taking  charge  of  a  large  territory 
filled  with  bush-whackers.  Besides, 
it  isn't  the  business  of  the  United 
States  more  than  of  other  nations  to 
straighten  things  out  in  Mexico.  In- 
deed, armed  intervention  by  the  United 
States  would  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  other  nations,  especially 
the  republics  of  South  America.  The 
only  thing  to  do  seems  to  be  just  what 
the  administration  at  Washington  is 
doing  —  apply  moral  force,  but  allow 
the  people  of  Mexico  to  settle  their 
own  troubles. 


Railroads  of  the  eastern 
Railroads  and  central  freight  asso- 
Agaiu.  ciations  are  again  asking 
the  interstate  commerce 
commission  for  an  increase  in  freight 
rates.  The  proposal  is  for  a  flat  in- 
crease of  5  per  cent  on  all  interstate 
shipments  of  commodities  and  mer- 
chandise, excepting  coal  and  grain  in 
some  cases.  The  rates  have  been 
suspended  by  the  commission  as  rap- 
idly as  filed,  pending  an  investigation. 
Hearings  will  begin  about  December  1. 
The  whole  railroad  rate  question  is, 
therefore,  to  be  aired  again  In  1910 
eastern  railroads  made  a  similar  at- 
tempt to  secure  an  increase  in  freight 
rates,  but  after  a  long  investigation 
of  the  matter  the  interstate  commerce 
commission  decided  against  them. 
Railroad  managers  say  that  things 
have  been  going  badly  ever  since; 
gross  earnings  have  increased,  but  so 
have  expenses;  the  roads  must  have 
larger  revenues  in  order  to  be  able 
to  secure  capital  with  which  to  make 
needed  improvements.  The  railroads 
have  chosen  a  bad  time  (for  them)  in 
which  to  bring  their  case  before  the 
country.  When  business  men  and 
farmers  are  pocketing  losses  due  to 
poor  crops  and  slack  business  they 
haven't  a  sympathetic  ear  for  the  hard 
luck  stories  of  the  railroads. 


David  Lloyd-George,  a 
English  Laud    member  of  the  British 
Movement.      cabinet,  is   leading  a 
movement  to  dislodge 
the  great  English  landlords  His  cam- 
paign was  definitely  launched  week 
before  last.    The  doctrine  he  teaches 
is  very  radical.     The  landlords  are 
able  to  live  in  idle  luxury,  he  con- 
tends, by  charging  the  people  a  price 
or  the  use  of  the  earth,  God's  earth 
that  was  given  as  a  common  heritage 
to  mankind.    Rent  for  the  ground,  he 
leclares,  is  not  a  payment  for  ser- 
ice,  but  tribute  levied  by  those  who 
'lave  a  monopoly  of  the  land.  More- 
over, it  is  pointed  out,  the  landlords 
^ave  taken  vast  tracts  of  land  out  of 
use  and  converted  them  into  game 
^reserves  and  private  hunting  parks, 
bus  curtailing  production  and  limit- 
ng  opportunity  for  employment.  A 
"-reat  many  English  people  are  rub- 
bing their  eyes  and  wondering  why, 
f  what  Lloyd-George  says  is  true, 
hey  have  been  paying  private  persons 
or  the  use  of  something  in  which  they 
lave  an  equal  natural  birthright.  It 
"   a   significant  movement,  and  one 
that  will  be  watched  with  keen  in- 
erest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by 
both  the  friends  and  foes  of  Lloyd- 
George  and  his  doctrines 


Impetuous  agricultural 
Experience,    professors  were  once 

inclined  to  brush  aside 
the  experience  of  farmers  as  of  little 
value  compared  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge. But  that  time  is  past;  the 
professors  are  becoming  a  humble 
lot.  Farm  experience,  especially  when 
it  has  become  the  basis  of  custom,  is 
looked  upon  as  something  not  lightly 
to  be  set  aside.  This  change  has  come 
about  through  a  better  definition  of 
terms,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  experience,  and  the  real- 
ization that  good  farming  is  profitable 
larming. 

Agricultural  professors  saw  that 
the  farmer  could  not  do  good  experi- 
mental work,  and  so  they  discounted 
his  experience.  But  there  is  a  big 
difference  between  experiments  and 
experience — mark  those  words.  Ex- 
periments are  tests  made  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  different  methods; 
experience  is  founded  upon  the  obser- 
vation of  different  methods  in  actual 
use.  A  farmer's  experiments  may  be 
of  little  value.  He  hasn't  time  to  look 
after  all  the  little  details  that  make 
an  experiment  accurate. 

To  illustrate:  At  the  experiment 
stations  to  find  the  weight  of  any  lot 
of  animals  in  a  feeding  test  they  are 
weighed  on  three  successive  days,  and 
the  average  of  the  three  weights  is 
taken  as  the  weight  on  the  second 
day.  In  that  way  variations  in  the 
amount  of  "fill"  are  overcome.  If  this 
plan  were  not  followed,  experimenters 
might  catch  the  animals  at  the  end  of 
one  month  with  a  light  fill  and  at  the 
end  of  the  next  month  with  a  heavy 
fill,  which  would  show  a  larger  gain 
than  had  really  been  made. 

Since  farmers  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inclination  to  eliminate  all 
the  sources  of  error  from  experiments, 
agricultural  professors  cannot  be 
uiamed  if  they  place  but  little  reliance 
upon  single  experiments  made  by 
farmers.  Even  at  the  experiment 
stations  errors  creep  in,  and  careful 
experimenters  repeat  their  tests  belore 
publishing  anything  about  them.  Let 
us  admit,  then,  that  farmers'  experi- 
ments are  not  thoroughly  reliable. 

But  farmers'  experience  is  quite 
another  matter.  Experience  comes 
11  om  seeing  methods  compared  over 
and  over  again,  so  many  times  that 
all  errors  and  advantages  in  favor  of 
one  method  are  counterbalanced  by 
errors  and  advantages  in  favor  of 
another.  In  comparing  listing  with 
surface  planting  for  corn,  for  instance, 
the  results  of  one  season  are  hardly 
worth  considering,  for  conditions  in 
uhat  particular  season  may  have  been 
tavorable  to  one  method  or  the  other; 
but  the  average  of  a  long  series  of 
years  equalizes  the  advantages  either 
method  may  have  had  in  certain 
seasons  and  gives  experience  that  is 
worth  following. 

And  when  a  custom  becomes  estab- 
lished upon  experience  the  scientific 
man  should  study  the  situation  very 
carefully  before  he  tries  to  upset  it. 
*    *  * 

There    is    another  vital 

Profit.  difference  between  ex- 
periments and  experience. 
An  experiment  shows  what  method  is 
most  profitable  when  one  phase  of 
farming  is  considered  alone;  experi- 
ence shows  what  methods  are  profit- 
able when  all  the  activities  of  the 
farm  are  considered.  For  instance,  an 
experiment  might  show  that  plowing 
was  more  profitable  than  disking  as 
a  means  of  preparing  ground  for  oats, 
but  actual  farm  experience  might 
show  that  in  the  rush  of  spring  work 
more  would  be  lost  on  the  corn  crop 
by  stopping  to  plow  for  oats  than 
would  be  gained  on  the  oats  crop. 

The  experiment  stations  perform  a 
valuable  service  in  testing  different 
methods  in  an  experimental  way.  That 
is  a  work  that,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  farmers  cannot  do  satis- 
factorily. But  after  the  experiment 
stations  make  their  experiments  and 
recommend  methods  farmers  must  try 
them  and  learn  by  experience  whether 
they  fit  profitably  into  their  systems 
of  farm  management.  So  after  all 
farm  experience  is  the  final  word 
on  every  method  of  agriculture. 

The  farmer  who  moves  into  a  com- 
munity new  to  him,  no  matter  what 
he  may  think  of  the  farm  methods  in 
use  there,  had  better  not  treat  them 
too  lightly.  The  methods  in  use  in 
any  community  are  the  ones  sifted 
out  by  experience.  We  have  seen  a 
good  many  flat  failures  on  the  part  o" 
newcomers  who  undertook  to  prove 
that  all  the  farmers  in  the  community 
before  they  came  were  dunderheads 

Understand,  we  do  not  assert  that 
all  the  farmers  In  a  community  may 


not  be  mistaken,  but  we  do  say  that 
the  methods  of  the  better  farmers  in 
a  neighborhood  are,  for  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  operating, 
likely  to  be  pretty  sound.  Note  that 
we  say  "for  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  operating."  Condi- 
tions, economic  and  otherwise,  explain 
a  lot  of  what  appears  to  be  very 
slipshod  farming. 

If  American  farmers  were  working 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  under 
which  European  farmers  work,  very 
likely  the  yields  of  grain  in  this 
country  would  be  as  high  as  they  are 
in  Europe;  but  at  present  it  wouldn't 
be  profitable  to  farm  all  the  land  in 
this  country  as  intensively  as  land 
abroad  is  farmed.  Good  farming  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  yields  to  the 
acre;  good  farming  is  profitable  farm- 
ing. Experience  soon  eliminates  un- 
profitable methods  even  though  they 
may  bring  large  yields. 

The  more  agricultural  professors 
look  upon  farming  as  a  business,  and 
the  better  they  understand  the  sifting 
action  of  experience,  the  more  they 
value  farm  experience.  Now  if  the 
farmers  who  assert  that  the  experi- 
ment stations  have  never  done  any 
good  will  just  edge  over  a  little  and 
admit  that  they  are  using  a  number 
of  methods  first  suggested  by  experi- 
ment stations,  the  conflict  between 
science  and  practice,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  agriculture,  will  be  well 
along  toward  settlement. 


The  people  of  Boone 
County  county  are,  so  far  as 
Demoustrators.  we  are  aware,  the 
first  in  the  state  to 
attempt  to  establish  county  agricul- 
tural demonstration  work  with  county 
funds.  They  are  acting  under  a  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  last  winter, 
which  authorizes  the  county  board  of 
any  county  upon  petition  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  land  owners  to  make 
appropriations  from  the  general  fund 
to  employ  or  assist  in  employing  a 
county  demonstrator. 

We  have  contended  from  the  outset 
that  county  demonstration  work  to 
be  permanently  successful  must  be 
supported  by  public  taxation.  Bankers, 
railroads  and  other  business  Interests 
that  are  now  helping  to  support  dem- 
onstrators are  going  to  get  mighty 
tired  of  it  before  long.  And  then  a 
demonstrator  paid  out  of  a  fund  raised 
largely  by  donations  from  business 
interests,  and  supplemented  from  the 
federal  treasury,  cannot  feel  that  he 
is  the  farmers'  hired  man.  Moreover, 
the  farmers  do  not  feel  so,  either, 
which  is  more  important.  A  demon- 
strator paid  in  that  way  seems  to  a 
good  many  farmers  to  be  an  emissary 
from  business  interests  to  show 
farmers  how  to  farm.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  that's  the  way  farmers 
should  feel  about  it;  the  fact  that 
they  do  is  sufficient.  And  it  is  quite 
human,  too,  that  they  should. 

Since  county  demonstration  work 
must  be  put  upon  a  basis  of  public 
suport  to  be  permanently  successful, 
we  believe  that  it  may  best  be  borne 
by  local  taxation.  For  that  reason 
we  are  opposed  to  the  Lever  bill,  or 
any  other  like  it,  to  make  large  ap- 
propriations from  the  national  treas- 
ury for  demonstration  work.  Such 
appropriations  would  not  be  gifts  to 
farmers.  The  funds  in  the  national 
treasury  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  as  truly  as  the  funds  in 
the  county  treasury.  .So  long  as  the 
people  pay  the  bill  whether  the  money 
comes  from  Washington  or  the  county 
seat,  it  is  better  to  pay  it  from  the 
county  seat  by  local  tavation.  What's 
the  use  of  going  to  Washington  for 
something  we  can  provide  for  our- 
selves better  and  more  cheaply? 

The  new  Nebraska  law  gives  farmers 
nn  opportunity  to  hire  a  man  to  help 
them  farm,  if  they  want  such  help, 
without  going  begging  for  funds  here 
and  there.  Boone  county  people  show 
commendable  good  sense  in  their 
effort  to  make  use  of  this  law. 


That  a  20  per  cent  reduc- 
Kate      tion    in    freight    rates  on 

Effects,  merchandise  will  benefit 
only  the  retailers,  and  not 
'ower  the  cost  of  goods  to  consumers, 
:s  the  argument  of  a  number  of  Ne- 
braska wholesale  dealers.  We  must 
lot  take  them  too  seriously  however. 
The  wholesale  dealers  have  "cold  feet" 
over  the  schedule  of  distance  class 

ates  proposed  by  the  state  railway 
commission.  The  new  rates  will 
'  reak  up  the  nice  balance  that  now 
^llows  different  jobbing  points  to 
compete  in  the  same  trade  territory. 
The  jobbers  do  not  know  just  what 
they  will  draw  under  the  new  schedule, 
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so  they  go  as  far  as  they  can  in  find- 
ing fault  with  the  proposed  rates 
without  actually  opposing  them.  They 
have  it  figured  out  that  on  a  pound 
of  tea  or  coffee  the  effect  of  the  re- 
duction in  rates  will  be  so  small 
that  the  retailer  cannot  change  his 
prices  on  account  of  it;  hence  the 
retailer  will  absorb  the  benefits.  That 
is  not  a  fair  way  to  figure.  The  re- 
duction amounts  to  about  20  per  cent, 
and  for  the  state  as  a  whole  will 
mean  a  saving  in  freight  bills  of  about 
$1,600,000  a  year.  If  the  retailers 
absorb  all  of  that  they'll  attract  com- 
petition. We  don  t  believe  they'll  do 
it.  The  possibilities  of  co-operative 
stores  is  too  imminent  for  them  to 
take  the  risk. 


Rural  depopulation  has 
To  Hold  become  a  real  problem  in 
Our  Own.  the  whole  cornbelt.  We 
do  not  need  to  consider 
its  effect  upon  the  food  supply  of  the 
country  to  be  impressed  with  its  seri- 
ousness. The  thinning  out  of  people 
in  the  country  is  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  have  good  schools,  good 
churches  and  good  roads;  it  is  affect- 
ing all  rural  institutions. 

Between  1900  and  1910  the  rural 
population  of  Iowa  decreased  7.2  per 
cent.  In  the  same  time  in  Nebraska, 
for  the  state  as  a  whole,  rural  popula- 
tion increased  9.6  per  cent;  but  in 
twenty-seven  counties  rural  popula- 
tion declined.  The  heaviest  losses 
were  as  follows:  Nemaha  county, 
15.6  per  cent;  Richardson  county, 
14.5  per  cent;  Dodge  county,  10.8 
per  cent;  and  Pawnee  county,  10.1 
per  cent.  In  the  census,  rural  popu- 
lation is  that  outside  of  towns  of  2,500 
or  more  inhabitants;  population  in 
towns  and  villages  under  2,500  is 
counted  as  rural.  The  loss  of  farmers 
to  small  towns  and  villages,  therefore, 
does  not  show  in  the  census  figures. 

But  these  losses  of  rural  population 
have  not  all  been  to  towns,  by  any 
means.  Many  of  our  farmers  have 
gathered  their  stuff  together  and  gone 
to  distant  places  to  continue  farm- 
ing. Canada  has  drawn  thousands  of 
them.  How  to  hold  our  own,  and  even 
to  increase  rural  population,  is  a 
lively  topic.  Advertising  and  boost- 
ing nave  been  proposed,  but  obviously 
the  farmer  who  knows  all  about  Ne- 
braska's good  points  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  stay  merely  by  repeating 
them  to  him.  Something  more  effec- 
tive must  be  done  if  the  exodus  is 
to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Sheldon,  director  of 
the  Nebraska  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau,  has  dropped  a  hint  bearing 
on  this  subject.  Last  summer  he 
made  a  trip  through  western  Canada 
to  study  conditions,  especially  with 
reference  to  taxation.  In  a  prelim- 
inary report  to  the  Nebraska  state 
tax  commission  last  week  he  said 
that  within  the  next  ten  years  at  the 
latest,  and  probably  within  the  next 
five  years,  personal  property  and  im- 
provements on  land  will  be  wholly 
exempt  from  taxation  throughout 
western  Canada,  and  a  tax  upon  land 
values  will  be  adopted  as  the  sole 
source  of  revenue  within  the  provinces. 

Already,  said  Mr.  Sheldon,  Canada 
is  attracting  our  farmers  because  of 
cheap  land  and  tax  exemptions.  Add 
to  these  complete  exemption  from  tax- 
ation on  personal  property  and  im- 
provements on  land,  while  personal 
property  of  all  kinds  and  improve- 
ments on  land  are  taxed  in  Nebraska, 
and,  asked  he,  will  not  Canada  hold 
out  still  greater  inducements  to  our 
farmers?    It  is  worth  thinking  about. 


It  goes  hard  to  have 
Share  or  Cash?  to  pay  a  high  cash 
rent  for  land  when 
crops  are  poor,  but  one  year  with 
another  cash  rent  is  the  more  profit- 
able to  the  tenant  who  is  a  good 
farmer  and  has  sufficient  capital  to 
enable  him  to  withstand  temporary 
reverses.  A  study  of  forms  of  tenan- 
try in  Tompkins  county,  New  York, 
showed  that  the  average  labor  in- 
come of  tenant  farmers  renting  for 
cash  was  $604  a  year,  while  the  aver- 
age labor  income  of  tenant  farmers 
renting  for  a  share  of  the  crops  was 
only  $342.  A  good  farmer  does  not 
have  to  pay  a  higher  cash  rent  than 
a  poor  farmer,  and  whatever  he  pro- 
duces above  the  average,  upon  which 
cash  rent  is  based,  goes  into  his  own 
pocket.  In  share  renting,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  good  farmer  pays  the 
highest  rent — not  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  crop,  of  course,  but  a  larger 
amount,  because  his  crop  is  larger. 
Besides,  cash  renting  saves  the  trouble 
of  dividing  crops  and  gives  the  farmer 
more  independence.    But  as  already 


suggested,  cash  renting  requires  more 
capital.  The  tenant  who  pays  cash 
rent  must  be  sufficiently  ahead  to 
weather  a  bad  season  and  still  pay 
the  landlord.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
lack  of  capital  keeps  many  a  tenant 
farmer  from  asking  for  a  cash-rent 
contract.  Cash  rent  involves  more 
risk  to  the  tenant,  and  requires  more 
capital,  but  it  also  holds  possibilities 
of  greater  profits. 


PLOWING  SOIL  DRY 

It  is  an  old  belief  that  plowing  land 
when  it  is  dry  works  injury  to  the  soil 
from  which  it  does  not  recover  for 
two  or  three  years.  We  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  the  experience  of  Nebraska 
farmers.  If  it  is  we  should  like  to 
know  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
plowing  a  soil  when  it  is  dry  does 
not  benefit  it  so  much  as  plowing 
when  it  is  in  the  right  condition. 

When  a  soil  is  in  the  right  condi- 
tion for  plowing  the  plow  breaks  it  up 
into  little  granules;  the  internal  tex- 
ture of  the  furrow  slice  is  changed. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  soil  is 
plowed  dry  it  simply  turns  over  in 
lumps,  if  hard,  and  if  mellow  is  pushed 
over  the  moldboard  like  so  much 
powder.  Under  such  conditions  the 
internal  texture  of  the  soil  is  not 
changed;  it  is  not  rendered  more 
granular;  it  is  simply  inverted  and 
the  separate  soil  particles  remain  in 
practically  the  same  kind  of  groups  as 
before  the  ground  was  plowed. 

It  is  obvious  that  plowing  which 
does  not  change  the  texture  of  the 
soil  is  not  so  beneficial  as  plowing 
that  breaks  the  soil  up  thoroughly 
and  rearranges  the  particles  in  a  new 
granular  structure.  However,  we  do 
.ot  see  how  dry  plowing  can  work 


WHERE  SWEET  CLOVER  BOTHERS 

So  generally  does  sweet  clover 
have  the  reputation  of  being  a  weed 
that  many  farmers  are  afraid  to  seed 
it  on  their  farms  for  fear  it  will  later 
plague  them.  On  uplands  in  Nebraska 
we  believe  there  is  no  reason  for  such 
fears.  Where  the  soil  is  not  marshy 
plowing  and  cultivation  readily  de- 
stroy sweet  clover,  so  that  it  does  not 
become  a  pest  in  upland  cultivated 
fields. 

If  sweet  clover  gets  into  pastures 
no  harm  is'  done,  for  the  stock  will 
eat  it  down,  and  it  makes  good  feed. 
You  often  hear  that  stock  won't  eat 
sweet  clover,  but  we  have  never  seen 
any  of  it  growing  tall  enough  in  pas- 
tures to  wave  in  the  wind.  Wherever 
sweet  clover  is  not  wanted  it  can  be 
killed  out  by  keeping  it  from  going 
to  seed.  That  is  not  always  so  easy 
in  meadows,  because  stray  plants  and 
stems  here  and  there  are  likely  to 
bear  seed  enough  to  re-seed  quite  an 
area.  In  upland  meadows,  however, 
sweet  clover  is  not  likely  to  become  a 
pest;  at  least  we  have  not  seen  any 
in  which  it  had  become  such. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  land  in 
Nebraska  upon  which  sweet  clover 
does  sometimes  become  a  nuisance — 
that  is  upon  damp  bottom  land  or  wet 
valleys.  Last  June,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Vere  Culver,  county  demonstrator 
for  Merrick  county,  we  visited  a  farm 
belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Wolcott  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county  named.  A 
part  of  this  farm  lies  in  the  valley  of 
the  Loup  river,  where  the  soil  is 
usually  damp  almost  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  A  field  of  corn  ex- 
tended down  onto  the  bottom  land 
where  it  was  almost  marshy.  Sweet 
clover  had  gained  a  foothold  on  the 
lowest  part  of  this  field  and  plowing 
and  cultivation  had  been  ineffective 
to  kill  it  out. 

Although  the  land  was  plowed  in 
the  spring  in  preparation  for  the  corn, 
yet  the  inverted  clumps  of  sweet 
clover  were  sending  up  great  masses 
of  shoots  that  were  at  that  time  taller 
than  the  corn.  The  cultivator  moved 
these  clumps  of  sweet  clover  about, 
but  did  not  kill  them.  In  fact,  the 
stuff  seemed    to  be    there  to  stay. 


injury,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
with  our  Nebraska  soils  it  does  if  rains 
come  in  time  to  dissolve  the  clods 
and  lumps  before  a  crop  is  planted 
upon  it. 

It  is  often  wise  to  plow  a  soil  dry 
if  it  can  be  done.  The  experience  of 
the  past  summer  shows  this.  The 
farmer  who  plowed  his  land  dry  last 
summer  got  it  in  condition  to  receive 
the  rain  when  it  came,  the  rain  melted 
the  lumps,  and  then  the  ground  was 
soon  ready  to  receive  the  wheat.  Even 
though  dry  plowing  does  little  more 
than  invert  the  furrow  slice,  yet  it  is 
very  probable  that  wheat  on  the  early 
plowed  ground  this  year  will  make  a 
better  showing  than  on  land  plowed 
after  the  rains  came.  The  advantage 
of  more  timely  seeding  and  greater 
compactness  of  the  seedbed  enter  in 
to  offset  the  disadvantages  of  lack  of 
granulation. 


EARTH-BOTTOM  RESERVOIR 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  Johnson 
county  farmer,  who  is  constructing 
an  artificial  lake  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nemaha  river,  asks  how  the  reservoir 
can  be  made  to  hold  water.  If  the 
sides  and  bottom  require  "puddling" 
he  wishes  to  know  how  it  may  be 
accomplished. 

Two  general  methods  are  used  to 
puddle  earth  reservoirs.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  that  the  least  ex- 
pensive method  is  to  allow  hogs  to 
trample  the  earth.  Water  is  first 
turned  into  the  center  of  the  lake  or 
pond  to  soften  up  the  earth,  making 
it  quite  muddy.  Then  the  hogs  are 
ted  on  this  muddy  place  for  several 
days.  When  the  center  has  been 
sufficiently  puddled,  fill  it  with  water 
and  scatter  corn  around  the  border 


-  ind,  that  was  on  a  wet  soil,  almost 
marshy.  On  higher  ground  in  the 
?ame  field,  where  the  surface  soil 
became  dry  between  showers,  sweet 
clover  had  not  gained  a  ioothold  at 
all.  This  indicates  that  in  cultivated 
fields  sweet  clover  is  not  a  nuisance 
except  on  low,  wet  land  where  the 
soil  is  moist  enough  to  keep  the  roots 
from  drying  out  when  the  plants 
are  plowed  up. 

On  the  same  farm  was  a  consider- 
able area  of  bottom  land  kept  for 
wild  hay.  The  hay  was  grown  for 
market,  but  sweet  clover  had  invaded 
the  meadow  and  was  making  the  hay 
unsalable.  Shippers  and  buyers  want 
no  sweet  clover  in  valley  hay.,.  Here 
is  another  place,  then,  where  sweet 
clover  may  become  a  nuisance.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  how 
sweet  clover  was  taking  possession 
on  Mr.  Wolcott's  wild  grass  meadow. 
The  annual  cutting  was  not  sufficient 
to  keep  it  down.  Farmers  who  have 
bottom  meadows  from  which  they  cut 
hay  to  sell  should  not  scatter  sweet 
clover  seed  carelessly  about,  for  if 
started  it  will  encroach  upon  valley 
meadows  and  render  the  hay  un- 
marketable. 

But  up  and  down  the  valley  from 
Mr.  Wolcott's  farm  were  other 
farmers  who  were  not  worrying  about 
the  sweet  clover  in  their  meadows. 
They  fed  their  hay  at  home,  and  found 
that  the  sweet  clover  not  only  in- 
creased the  yields  from  the  meadows 
but  gave  the  hay  a  higher  feeding 
value  for  livestock.  We  heard  no 
complaints  of  inability  to  get  livestock 
to  eat  the  sweet  clover.  From  this 
we  may  conclude  that  the  owner  of  a 
bottom  meadow  who  uses  the  hay  for 
feeding  can  profitably  encourage  sweet 
clover  to  become  established.  Sweet 
clover,  like  other  plants,  is  a  weed 
only  when  out  of  place. 

On  low  lands  sweet  clover  may  be- 
come a  pest  in  cultivated  fields.  In 
meadows  where  the  hay  is  desired  for 
market  sweet  clover  is  a  nuisance. 
This  just  about  sums  up  the  case 
against  sweet  clover.  Upland  farmers, 
as  we  have  already  said,  have  little, 
if  anything,  to  fear  from  this  plant 
as  a  weed,  while  it  has  many  bene- 
ficial uses. 


of  the  pool  so  the  hogs  will  have  to 
keep  puddling  successive  rings  of 
earth  in  order  to  get  their  feed.  The 
lake  can  be  enlarged  in  this  way, 
gradually  extending  the  muddy  rim 
at  the  water's  edge,  until  the  whole 
lake  or  reservoir  has  been  filled. 

The  other  method  of  puddling  is  to 
wet  the  whole  inside  surface  of  the 
pond,  and  then  turn  in  a  herd  of 
cattle  or  horses  and  keep  them  mov- 
ing about.  The  latter  method,  if  ap- 
plied thoroughly  enough,  generally 
gives  the  best  results,  inasmuch  as 
the  larger  animals  sink  deeper  into 
the  mud  than  the  hogs,  and  conse- 
quently do  a  better  job  of  puddling. 

Where  a  large  quantity  of  water 
can  be  turned  into  an  artificial  lake 
or  reservoir  from  a  stream,  and  leak- 
age of  water  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, it  may  not  pay  to  puddle  the 
bottom  and  sides.  But  if  a  lake  or 
pond  of  this  kind  must  be  filled  from 
a  well  the  surface  should  be  puddled 
in  order  to  prevent  waste  of  water. 
Of  course,  sandy  soil  will  not  puddle; 
puddling  requires  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  clay  and  other  fine  soil 
particles.  L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


FARMERS'  UNION  NEEDED 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  should  like 
to  tell  what  I  think  about  the  differ- 
ent organizations  among  farmers.  At 
one  town  the  farmers  have  a  farmers' 
elevator  company,  and  at  some  other 
town  there  is  another.  At  some  other 
place  the  farmers  have  what  they 
call  a  farmers'  grain  and  livestock 
association.  In  still  another  place  there 
is  a  fruit  growers'  association. 

What  benefit  do  farmers  at  large 
receive  from  such  organizations?  None 
whatever.  When  the  farmers  elevator 
at  a  country  town  gets  a  load  of  grain 
it  is  shipped  to  Omaha  whore  it  sells 
for  the  same  price  as  grain  from  any 
other  elevator.  If  the  farmers  don't 
want  to  sell  their  grain  at  the  ter- 
minal markets  at  the  prices  offered 
there  they  can  keep  it.  The  only  ones 
that  get  anything  out  of  a  farmers' 
elevator  are  the  stockholders. 

Now,  why  don't  all  these  organ- 
izations and  associations  go  together 
and  join  the  Farmers'  Union;  then 
we  farmers  could  do  something.  The 
Farmers'  Union,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
only  organization  in  America  today 
that  will  benefit  the  farmers  at  large. 
I  say,  brother  farmers,  let's  get  to- 
gether in  the  Farmers'  Union.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
you  belong  to  the  farmers'  cheese- 
makers'  society  or  a  grain  and  live- 
stock shipping  association,  or  some 
other  farmers'  organization,  join  the 
Farmers'  Union  anyway. 

If  we  could  get  a  Farmers'  Union 
'ocal  started  in  each  of  half  the  towns 
of  Nebraska  then  we  could  soon  have 
a  farmers'  exchange  in  Omaha.  And 
then  maybe  we  farmers  would  get  or 
make  wages  raising  the  goods. 

Knox  Co.  JOHN  T.  PAHL 


WINTER  PROTECTION 

No  kind-hearted  farmer  can  feel 
comfortable  during  a  winter  storm  if 
he  knows  that  any  of  his  animals 
are  suffering  for  lack  of  shelter.  But 
when  the  storm  breaks  it  is  to  late 
lor  anything  but  regrets  if  the  barns 
and  sheds  have  not  already  been  put 
in  condition  to  afford  ample  shelter 
to  the  livestock.  Mercy  without 
foresight  doesn't  afford  protection. 
Regrets  can  be  avoided  by  putting 
barns  and  sheds  in  readiness  for 
winter  before  the  first  suggestion  of 
winter  storms.  Protection  for  live- 
stock is  more  than  a  matter  of  mercy, 
too — though  that  should  be  sufficient 
incentive  to  provide  it — for  animals 
that  suffer  for  lack  of  shelter  are 
not  likely  to  be  profitable  to  their 
owner,  at  least  not  so  profitable  as 
with  shelter.  The  fattening  steer  may 
find  comfort  outside  in  cold  weather; 
but  he  ought  to  be  given  his  choice 
between  that  and  a  good  shed.  Other 
classes  of  livestock  require  better 
protection.  Good  board  sheds,  or 
sheds  of  other  substantial  material, 
are  most  satisfactory,  of  course;  but 
straw  or  hay  sheds  are  a  whole  lot 
better  than  the  south  side  of  a  barbed 
wire  fence.  No  farmer  should  allow 
the  cold  days  to  come  before  he 
has  a  good  warm  place  for  every 
animal  on  the  farm. 


In  some  localities  fodder  shocked 
In  dry  weather  for  dry  weather  con- 
ditions has  molded  somewhat  since 
the  fall  rains.  It's  never  safe  in 
shocking  either  grain  or  fodder  to 
bet  that  it  won't  rain. 
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Concrete 
Steps  never  wear  out 


Lehigh  is  the  economical  cement 

Build  your  cellar  steps  with  concrete.  They'll  never  wear  out — never 
rot,  never  need  repairs — will  prevent  a  damp  cellar. 

Demand  Lehigh  when  you  build  and  run  no  risk.    Lehigh  Portland 

Cement  is  the  safest  and  most  economical  cement  to  use,  because  it  has 
greater  binding  power.    Every  test  has  shown  Lehigh  extra  high  in  ten- 
sile strength  and  it  is  recommended  for  barns,  silos,  steps,  foundations, 
fence  posts,  walks,  culverts  and  all  farm  buildings. 

Look  for  "Lehigh"  on  the  bag.  Insist  on  Lehigh. 
CD  17 p*  D  _  _  I.  We  want  every  farmer  to  send  for  our  valuable 
DOOK  bQok  on  concrete  construction  for  the  farm.  Our 
book,  "The  Modern  Farmer"  goes  into  detail  on  cement  building 
with  directions,  plans  and  specifications  for  over  30  farm  uses.  Write 
at  once  for  them,  Address:  l08 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO*S°>Qa&Sfe^ 


LEHIGH 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


O FLEXIBLE  * 
 °. Sun  Po^ 


Anchor 
direct  in_ 
earth.  Flexible  line 
posts.    Stiff  corners. 
No  concrete  and  no  special  tools. 

CARBO  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 
177  10th  Street,  Chlcaeo  Heights,  III, 


FREE 
Booklet 


Cizt&w&y 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Cutaway  f 
(CLARK)dlskharrowsandDlows.  Writeusfor 
free  book,"  The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage." 
The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
994  Main  Street  Hlca-anum.  Conn.  M 


(  CLARK ) 


m 


"Here  Is  a 
Watch 
That'll 
Be  Your 
Partner 
for  Life" 


Go  See  It  At  Any  First-Class  Jew-  ] 
eler's.  Have  Him  Tell  You  About  J 
the  Famous  South  Bend  Ice-Test!  1 


ONLY  a  quality  watch  can  stand  the  drastic  test  that  every 
South  Bend  Watch  passes  through — that  of  being  frozen 
in  solid  ice  for  twenty-four  hours.    Think  of  owning  a 
watch  built  of  such  superlative  materials,  of  such  remarkable 
workmanship  that  neither  boiling  temperature  nor  below  freez- 
ing can  affect  it. 


^rSouth  Rend 

^  F  m  9  Watch 


ft 


Surely  this  is  the  kind  of  watch 
you  want  — a  watch  that  you  can 
trust  through  your  lifetime,  and 
one  you  can  hand  down  to  your 
children  as  a  treasured  heirloom 
when  you  are  gone. 

When  you  are  in  town  ask  the 
leading  jeweler  to  show  you  the 
new  South  Bend  "double-roller" 
movement.  No  watch  made  sur- 
passes it.  The  South  Bend  Watch 
is  never  sold  by  mail.  You  can 
secure  it  only  through  the  retail 
jeweler,  who  adjusts  it  and  regu- 
lates it  to  suit  your  individual 


personality.  That  is  one  reason  M 
why  South  Bend  Watches  are  such  s 
superb  time-keepers.  || 

Write  for  the  Free  1 
Booklet  Today  g 

It  tells  all  about  this  marvelous  §§ 
watch,  how  it 
is  made,  the 
amazing  tests  it 
goes  through, 
and  why  you 
will  find  it  so 
exactly  suited 
to  your  re- 
quirements. 


1    THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO.     1 0  Niles  St.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  1 


i 
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Ho  D.  Lute.  Keith  Oorente 


October  15. — At  North  Platte,  in  the 
first  forty-eight  hours  of  the  regis- 
tration for  the  land  to  be  allotted  by 
drawing  in  the  forest  reserve  and 
Valentine  districts,  more  than  10,000 
persons  registered. 

We  are  having  a  variety  of  weather 
and  when  one  starts  out  in  the  morn- 
ing he  hardly  knows  whether  to  take 
an  overcoat  or  hang  on  to  his  old 
straw  hat.  One  thing  is  sure;  he 
never  needs  to  figure  on  needing  his 
umbrella  or  slicker. 

Northwest  Nebraska  is  in  the  middle 
of  its  annual  potato  harvest  and  the 
crop  is  reported  to  be  very  good.  The 
price  on  track  in  carlots  is  right 
around  60  cents  a  bushel.  I  also  note 
by  the  papers  that  the  price  for  the 
Greeley  (Colorado)  product  is  a  dollar 
a  hundredweight,  or  the  same  as  the 
Nebraska   grower   is  getting. 

The  president  of  the  Nebraska  Good 
Roads  Association  recently  drove 
through  this  county  in  a  car  and 
asked  this  question:  "Why  do  you 
plow  up  your  roads  in  the  fall?"  This 
question  is  being  called  to  my  atten- 
tion more  vividly  every  time  I  have 
occasion  to  go  to  town.  The  road 
over  which  I  travel  has  been  worked 
(?)  recently  and  is  now  nothing  but 
a  dust  bed;  it  will  remain  that  way 
until  there  is  enough  moisture  to 
thoroughly  soak  it  to  the  bottom.  If 
the  moisture  is  delayed  until  freezing 
weather — Ouch! 

Threshing  returns  from  the  alfalfa 
fields  are  very  encouraging;  the 
yields  are  running  from  six  to  nearly 
ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  it  is 
rumored  that  the  price  is  to  be  com- 
paratively low,  though  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  the  market  will  offer. 
There  will  probably  be  a  carload  •,£ 
seed  to  ship  from  this  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  sub-committee  to  draft  the 
rural  credits  bill,  to  be  introduced  in 
congress,  is  composed  of  three  bank- 
ers, three  lawyers,  two  .  newspaper 
men  and  one  grain  dealer.  Of  course, 
the  poor  farmer  is  not  supposed  to 
know  what  is  best  for  him  to  have, 
and  he  might  ask  for  something  that 
was  not  good  for  him;  it  might  in- 
jure the  bankers  and  other  money 
lenders. 

Secretary  Lane  "listens"  well  and 
if  he  carries  his  expressed  ideas  into 
effect  he  will  greatly  improve  condi- 
tions under  the  government  reclama- 
tion projects.  After  a  trip  through 
the  west  the  secretary  expressed  him- 
self as  in  favor  of  giving  the  farmers 
under  those  projects  twenty  years  in 
which  to  pay  for  the  water,  and  that 
no  payments  be  required  for  the  first 
four  or  five  years.  He  says  that  the 
settlers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bankers  and  money  lenders  who  exact 
10  to  12  per  cent  interest. 

The  figures  compiled  by  the  Ne- 
braska board  of  agriculture  on  the 
state  corn  crop  make  a  good  showing 
for  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
state.  Cheyenne  county  leads  the 
state  with  an  average  of  thirty-seven 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Scotts  Bluff 
follows  with  thirty-two  bushels.  Ban- 
ner, Cherry,  Deuel  have  twenty-five; 
Sheridan,  twenty-three;  Dawes  and 
Kimball,  twenty-two;  and  Garden, 
Grant,  Hooker  and  McPherson,  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Morrill  has 
eighteen  and  Sioux  sixteen.  That  is 
a  good  showing  for  this  section  of  the 
state,  but  of  course,  in  a  good  many 
of  these  counties  the  acreage  is  not 
very  extensive. 

In  potatoes,  too,  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state  is  making  about  the 
only  showing.  Morrill  county  leads 
with  an  average  of  200  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  Scotts  Bluff  follows  with  125, 
which  shows  up  pretty  well  when 
compared  with  a  state  average  of  a 
little  less  than  fifty  bushels.  Of  the 
twelve  counties  having  the  largest 
total  yields  Lancaster  is  the  only  one 
in  the  eastern  or  southern  part  of 
the  state.  Sheridan  county  leads  with 
a  total  production  of  628,768  bushels. 
That  is  enough  to  feed  a  f^w  average- 
sized  families. 


No  fruit  withstands  drouth  better 
than  grapes.  As  dry  as  it  was  in 
Nebraska  this  year  the  grape  crop 
was  generally  good. 


NORTHEAST  -NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

Hauling  manure  and  plowing  aic 
the  order  of  the  day.  It  would  l»" 
difficult  to  imagine  better  weather  for 
that  kind  of  work.  It  is  a  good  policy 
to  haul  out  all  the  manure  possible 
this  fall,  because  you  can  never  tell 
what  the  spring  will  bring  forth.  As 
a  rule,  I  do  not  approve  of  putting 
manure  on  the  land  in  the  spring,  but 
it  is  better  to  haul  it  out  then  than 
to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  yards 
and  waste  away. 

A  few  farmers  in  this  neighborhood 
have  filled  their  silos  and  sowed 
winter  wheat  in  the  stalk  ground. 
This  is  the  ideal  way  to  grow  winter 
wheat,  and  it  is  in  such  good  condi- 
tion now  that  farmers  will  surely  be 
encouraged  to  try  it  again.  Winter 
wheat  is  a  good  crop  here,  but  when 
a  farmer  has  much  alfalfa  and  corn, 
he  is  going  to  be  "up  against  it"  along 
about  June  unless  favored  with  more 
help  than  the  average  farmer  has 

I  read  the  governor's  good  roads 
proclamation  with  much  interest,  and 
it  appealed  to  me  as  good,  sound 
reading;  I  venture  to  say  that  it  did 
to  everyone  that  was  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  read  it.  But  evidently  it 
was  not  forceful  enough.  There  was 
no  suggestion  in  it  that  people  would 
be  compelled  to  work  the  roads 
whether  they  wanted  to  or  not,  and 
consequently  they  did  not;  at  least 
they  did  not  around  here.  Public- 
r.pirited  people,  like  hen's  teeth,  are 
hard  to  find.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
after  the  almighty  dollar  these  days. 
If  one  man  out  of  500  does  show  a 
spark  of  public  spirit  there  are  those 
who  at  once  suspicion  that  he  has 
ulterior  motives. 

I  have  received  the  fifth  copy  of  a 
government  bulletin  on  "Popcorn  for 
^he  Market."  I  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  bulletin  contained  a  message  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance;  there- 
fore I  read  it.  It  was  quite  interest- 
ing. About  one-half  of  the  pages 
were  embellished  with  pictures,  and 
I  am  very  fond  of  pictures  The  one 
that  appealed  to  me  the  most  was  the 
picture  of  a  field  of  popcorn  in  the 
shock.  One  of  the  shocks  was  torn 
apart  and  a  farmer  was  on  oni  side 
and  his  wife  on  the  other;  a  bushel 
basket  was  between  them.  Beneath 
the  picture  was  written  "Husking 
popcorn  from  the  shock  to  save  the 
fodder."  However,  the  pictures  were 
not  all  that  was  interesting  in  this 
bulletin;  there  was  some  real  inter- 
esting reading.  It  explained  the 
theory  of  popping  and  the  factors  that 
influence  it.  As  I  turned  over  page 
after  page  and  studied  the  contents  1 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that 
I  should  go  into  the  popcorn  business. 

But  on  the  last  page,  under  the  cap- 
tion "Does  It  Pay  to  Grow  Popcorn?" 
'he  bulletin  concludes  that  the  answer 
is  "yes."  "It  pays  to  grow  popcorn, 
but  owing  to  the  limited  market  for 
this  crop  it  is  not  advisable  to  begin 
its  culture  on  a  large  scale.  The 
supply  at  present  just  about  equals 
the  demand.  No  farmer  should  expect 
to  become  rich  in  a  few  years'  time  by 
growing  popcorn.  If  the  good  years 
are  averaged  up  with  the  poor  ones 
this  crop  will  be  found  to  pay  about 
as  well  as  field  corn.  Any  farmer  in 
the  corn  producing  states  can  produce 
popcorn,  but  the  profit  depends  largely 
upon  the  producer's  ability  to  grow 
popcorn  of  good  quality,  store  it  prop- 
erly and  market  it  advantageously." 
The  proposition  seemed  so  good  to  me 
that  1  have  given  you  the  benefit  of 
it;  you  must  use  your  own  judgment 
as  to  the  acreage  that  you  will  plant 
to  popcorn  next  spring. 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

One  bright  afternoon  a  few  days 
ego  I  traveled  from  Omaha  to  Platts- 
mouth  on  a  fast  train.  I  saw  fields  of 
corn  on  the  river  bottom  that  I  think 
will  yield  more  than  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  At  one  place  I  saw  men 
building  a  corn  crib.  Hurrah  for 
Nebraska! 

We  have  had  another  good  rain. 
This  makes  fourteen  days  that  rain 
has  fallen  since  the  drouth  was 
broken,  a  little  more  than  a  month 
ago.  Wheat  sowing  has  been  checked 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  more  care- 
ful farmers  are  not  trying  to  hasten 
the  work  of  seeding.    The  soil  is  In, 
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line  condition  and  it  has  become  an 
established  fact  that  late  sown  wheat 
is  less  liable  to  damage  by  the  Hes- 
sian fly  than  that  planted  early. 

Over  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Missouri 
liver  I  saw  a  patch  of  corn  that  had 
the  tops  cut  off,  and  all  green  blades 
below  the  ears  had  been  stripped  and 
tied  into  bundles  for  the  cows.  About 
Hght  of  such  bundles  were  put  In 
each  shock.  The  big,  lonesome  ears 
were  nodding  in  the  winds.  Such 
fodder  makes  mighty  good  feed  for 
animals.  '  There  are  thousands  of  Ne- 
braska farmers  that  never  saw  a  field 
of  corn  where  the  fodder  had  been 
"took."  The  first  twenty-five  cents 
that  I  ever  earned  was  earned  by 
pulling  corn  blades  all  day.  I  was 
paid  with  a  twenty-five  cent  shin- 
plaster  (paper  money). 

A  few  years  ago  I  journeyed  through 
a  few  of  the  southern  states.  The 
farmers  were  "gathering"  corn.  Two 
or  three  men  were  snapping  and 
throwing  the  ears  into  piles;  others 
followed  up  and  put  the  corn  in  the 
wagon,  after  which  it  was  thrown 
into  a  long  pile.  About  sunset  the 
neighbors  gathered  from  far  and  near 
and  the  husking  bee  began.  Over  at 
the  house  a  pig  or  mutton  was  roast- 
ing; pumpkin  pies  were  cooling  in 
the  kitchen  windows,  and  a  whole 
bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  were  steam- 
ing on  the  kitchen  stove. 

There  are  two  farms  in  this  county 
where  ten  or  twelve  gang  plows  are 
drawn  by  great  engines.  Some  of 
our  men  that  are  looked  upon  as 
authorities  are  defending  large  farms, 
and  in  some  cases  referring  to  the 
"forty  acre  fallacy."  Only  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  the  farmers  have 
the  mental  and  physical  ability  to  own 
a  great  farm.  If  we  all  had  that 
ability,  there  would  not  be  land 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.  If  we 
had  the  land  to  fill  the  demand,  the 
proposition  of  over-production  would 
then  enter  into  the  subject. 

There  are  a  few  men  who  can  so 
manage  their  affairs  as  to  earn  a 
large  farm  by  the  time  they  are  fifty 
years  old.  There  are  some  who  in- 
herit lands  and  move  in  when  daddy 
moves  out.  I  am  not  going  to  find 
fault  with  either  kind,  but  no  man  is 
going  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  happier 
home  than  John  and  Mollie  who  have 
become  enthused  with  the  "forty  acre 
fallacy,"  and- have  a  shelter  of  their 
own  on  the  little  farm  they  have 
earned. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  all  the  large 
farms  divided  up  into  forties  and 
eighties.  Neither  do  I  like  to  have 
the  hired  men  and  the  tenants  dis- 
couraged in  attempting  to  own  a  little 
home.  Any  intelligent  person  would 
rather  live  in  a  community  where 
everyone  owns  his  own  home,  and  as 
those  homes  come  closer  together,  we 
think  we  are  more  highly  civilized. 

Arnold  Martin  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  thousands  of  young  men.  He 
has  taken  a  patch  of  hazel  brush  land 
and  shown  the  people  that  not  only 
a  good  living,  but  a  bank  account,  can 
be  produced  from  a  few  acres.  The 
story  of  David  Rankin  is  interesting, 
but  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the 
twenty-acre  farmer  of  Pawnee  county 
has  contributed  as  much  to  agricul- 
tural history  as  did  the  millionaire 
farmer  of  Atchison  county,  Missouri. 


MAKE  THE  BOYS  PARTNERS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  that  so  many  young  men 
leave  the  farm  to  find  more  attractive 
occupations  in  the  cities,  leaving  their 
lathers  in  charge  of  the  farms  to 
depend  upon  hired  help — which  is 
very  unsatisfactory,  to  say  the  least. 
With  the  dependable  help  of  his  sons 
I  believe  that  any  farmer  can  produce 
20  to  30  per  cent  more  on  his  farm 
than  with  hired  iabor. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  how 
we  kept  our  boys  on  the  farm.  Here 
is  the  plan  we  followed:  In  the  first 
place  we  never  gave  them  a  colt, 
calf,  pig  or  anything  on  the  f?.rm  that 
they  could  call  their  own.  Instead, 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to 
need  some  spending  money,  we  took 
them  into  partnership  in  the  farm 
operations.  At  first  we  gave  each  of 
them  1  per  cent  of  all  the  money  re- 
ceived from  sales  of  stock,  grain  or 
produce,  $1  out  of  every  $100,  or  $10 
out  of  every  $1,000.  As  they  grew 
older  we  increased  this  share  to  IV2 


per  cent,  and  then  to  2  per  cent. 

Two  per  cent  remained  the  share 
of  each  boy  until  he  was  old  enough 
to  go  into  a  larger  partnership  in 
which  he  should  make  an  investment 
as  well  as  receive  dividends.  As  our 
sales  from  the  farm  all  this  time 
amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  each  of  the  boys  had  a  nice 
little  bunch  of  money  of  his  own  to 
do  with  as  he  pleased.  They  got 
every  dollar  that  was  promised  them, 
too.  They  took  a  lively  interest  in 
everything  on  the  farm,  in  each  ani- 
mal, in  each  field  of  grain;  for  they 
knew  that  the  grepter  the  income  the 
more  they  would  get  out  of  it. 

You  bet  the  books  were  kept  exact! 
And  in  working  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  farm  and  family  they  formed 
traits  that  will  be  useful  to  them  all 
through  their  lives.  When  boys  get 
their  money  this  way  they  are  not 
f.o  likely  to  squander  it.  They  can 
buy  their  own  clothing  and  not  have 
to  strike  their  father  for  money  when 
he  hasn't  got  it. 

I  like  the  partnership  plan  better 
than  giving  the  boys  stock  or  plats 
of  ground  of  their  own,  for  the  reasor. 
that  when  they  receive  a  percentage 
of  everything  sold  they  are  interested 
in  everything,  in  all  the  fields,  alid 
pigs  and  calves,  while  if  they  each 
have  animals  or  plats  of  their  own 
they  give  them  good  care  and  become 
careless  of  the  welfare  of  the  farm 
as  a  whole. 

Fellow  farmers,  I  should  like  to 
have  you  try  this  plan.  If  it  doesn't 
work,  your  experience  will  be  very 
different  from  what  mine  has  been. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  article  helps 
any  farmer  and  his  wife  to  keep  their 
boys  on  the  farm,  to  keep  them  con- 
tented, and  thereby  makes  the  old 
farm  pay  better,  I  will  feel  well  re- 
paid for  the  effort  of  writing. 
Nuckolls  Co.       ALBERT  SMITH. 


A  Lincoln  county  farmer  was  badly 
in  debt.  His  farm  was  in  neglect 
and  overgrown  With  sweet  clover 
until  it  was  considered  worthless.  He 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  farm 
until  he  heard  there  was  a  demand 
for  sweet  clover  seed.  Then  he 
threshed  his  "weeds"  and  sold  the 
seed  for  enough  tb  get  out  of  debt. 


A  firm  at  Fremont  grew  and  sold 
25,000  melons  this  year.  At  the  close 
of  the  season  about  6,000  melons  re- 
mained in  the  field.  These  were  sold 
to  a  seed  company  for  seed.  The 
melons  were  grown  near  the  Platte 
river  where  the  vines  did  not  suffer 
greatly  from  drouth. 


kAf/—yow  name  and  address 

■  Wf  on  a  postcard  and  mail  it  to 5 
f&tw tis  today.  See  how  you  can  save  money 1 
f  and  disappointment  by  buying  fencing! 
[made  by  the  mill  that makes  the  wire  too.  See  y 

why  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

I  always  stands  tight  and  trim,  rust  resisting, 
]  non-sagging,  requires  fewerfence  posts,  easier  J 
put  up  and  lasts  longer.     See  the 
SQUARE  DEAL  double-grip  lock 
—the  wavy  strand  wires  and  one- 
piece  stay  wires.   A  postal  brings  [ 
\\  yon  our  FREE  catalog  and  latest 
price  list,  also  a  60c  copy  of  ROPP'S 
a  \  NEW  LIGHTNING  CALCULATOR-  f 
r\  prreat«'St  labor,  lime  find  money-sa' 
i\er  ever  published.  All  free. WRITE 

liKeyslrjne.Sfeel  &  Wire  Co. 


1831 1  ndustrlal  St. 
PEORIA,  ILL 


You  already  know  that  we  believe  the  Hupmobile  to  be 
the  best  car  of  its  class  in  the  world. 

If  you  don't  share  our  conviction  now,  we  doubt  that  you 
will  be  able  to  avoid  sharing  it  after  you  have  seen 
and  inspected  the  new  Hupmobile. 

Because  the  more  thoroughly  you  go  into  the  details  of 
design  and  structural  features,  the  more  thoroughly 
you  will  realize  and  approve  the  strength  of  our  belief 

The  powerful,  economical  small-bore  long-stroke  motor 
is  as  uncommon  among  cars  of  the  Hupmobile  class 
as  its  compactness  and  soundness  of  design  are  un- 
common among  automobile  motors. 

When  the  dealer  raises  the  Hupmobile  hood  you  will 
see  the  cylinders  and  the  intake  and  exhaust  man- 
ifolds cast  in  one  piece. 

You  will  see  the  valves— and  every  working  part  of  the 
motor,  clutch  and  transmission — enclosed  and  fully 
protected  from  dirt  and  grit. 


The  dealer  will  tell  you  that  this  construction  requires 
a  greater  amount  of  expensive  aluminum  than  any 
other  car  of  the  Hupmobile  class  uses. 

The  fact  that  the  Hupmobile  uses  a  greater  amount  of 
costly  spring  steel  is  another  impressive  item  that 
sets  it  above  cars  of  its  class. 


We  could  sell  as  many  Hupmobiles,  doubtless, 
building-in  these  costly  materials. 


without 


But  cars  of  lesser  quality  could  not  give  the  day-in-and- 
day-out  economical  and  satisfactory  service  that  is 
the  big  fpRti"-e  of  Hupmobile  ownership  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  city.  J  |"|g 

So  we  spend  more  money  in  design  and  construction  that 
you  may  have  longer  life  and  service  in  the  Hupmobile. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  nearest  dealer  give  you  a 
thorough  demonstration  if  you  will  say  so  when  you 
write  for  the  details  of  the  1914  Hupmobile. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  1240  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


"32"  Touring  Car  or  Roadster — *1050  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Four-cylinder,  long-stroke  motor,  3%x5%  inches;  unit  power  Equipment — Rainvision,  ventilating  windshield;  mobalr  top 
plant.  Selective  type  transmission,  sliding  gears.  Center  with  envelope;  Hupmobile  Jiffy  curtains;  speedometer;  cocoa 
control.  Full  floating  rear  axle.  106-inch  wheel  base.  Tires,  mat  in  tonneau;  Prest-O-Lite ;  oil  lamps;  tools.  Trimmings, 
32X3M-.    Q.    D.     Rear   shock   absorber.    Magneto   cover.  black  and  nickel. 

"32"  Touring  Car  or  two-passenger  Roadster  with  Westlngliouse  two-unit  electric  generator  and  starter;  electric- 
lights;  over-sire  tires,  33x4  Inches ;  demountable,  rims,  extra   rim   and  tire  carrier  at  rear — tl3»0  f.  •.  b.  Detroit. 
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"Of  Course  I  Wear  'Oephant 
Head,'  I  Always  Have!" 

It  is  the  extra  material  in  these  famous  boots  that 
makes  them  sell  in  the  great  big 
numbers  of  10,000  a  day.  The 
extreme  toughness  secured  makes 
them  the  strongest  boot  you  can 
possibly  buy. 


W  XMQ  N  S  O  C 


BOOTS 


Insist  npon  ' 'Elephant  Head"  Brand  Robber  Boots 
Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

—made  of  extra  strong  duck. 
— reinforced  at  every  point 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 
RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  L 


I  Ask  Only  8122 


MAN80N  ■ 
CAMPBELL  I 


send  for  Free  Book  oq  Cleauiii?  and 
Grading  Grain.    Then  ask  for  tlie  size 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  V] 
ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pr. 
paid,  with  Bpecial  screens  and  riddles  1„. 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where  1 
you  live.    Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain 


Handles  all  grains  and 
grass  seeds;  takes  o 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over  300.- 
000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied I    Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrishted 
book,  •  The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc*  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  At 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 


THIRTY  DAYS  FREE 

Get  two  mills  in  one 
—  Minneapolis  Feed 
Grinder  and  Crusher. 
Crusher  detachable, 
no  side  draft.  Burr 
cut  makes  light 
draft.  Burrs  ground 
perfectly  true.  A 
nail  cannot  hurt 
them.  Grinds  tlncr  than  an) 
common  burr.  Special  burr  for 
making  corn  meal  and  graham 
flour.  No  others  do  as  well. 
We  guarantee  our  burro  rn  out- 
wear 4  sets  of  othei  make  un- 
der the  same  conditions.  Extra 
long  life  on  boxe».  w  Hi  make  desirable 
terms.  We  have  the  best  cleaners  made 
If  you  need  a  good  FANNING  MILL  ask 
us  for  our  catalog  and  prices.  Mailed  free 
on    request.      SEND    A    CARD  TODAY. 

MINNEAPOLIS   SEPARATOR  CO. 
326    Erie    St.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

Your  roofs  have  the  biggest  share  in  the  constant  fight  against 
weather.  In  summer,  sun  and  rain  beat  down  upon  them — 
in  winter,  it's  snow  and  sleet  and  frost.  Roofs  cost  money, 
and  roof-insurance  is 

Sherwin-Williams  Roof  and  bridge  paint 

Its  durability  is  great— its  cost  little.  This  ready-prepared  paint  flows 
under  the  brush  freely  and  easily  and  covers  a  wide  space.  It  is  made 
for  roofs  that  are  shingled  or  of  metal  and  tin,  for  bridges,  iron  work, 
and  barns  or  any  other  buildings  of  rough,  unplaned  lumbei. 

To  understand  the  use  of  the  many  paints  and  vamishes  we  make 
for  the  farm,  send  for  our  booklet,  "Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm." 

It  will  save  you  useless  mistakes  and  guide  you  to  the  proper,  eco- 
nomical use  of  paint  on  your  property.    We  send  it  free. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  Ask  for  Color  Card* 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
722  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


&  G„  Marshall,  Editor,    Questions  Answered  Free 

The  Right  Varieties 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  growing 
fruit  of  any  kind  is  to  have  varieties 
adapted  to  the  locality.  Thousands 
of  fruit  trees,  grape  vines  and  small 
fruit  bushes  have  been  set  out  in  Ne- 
braska only  to  die  before  getting  well 
started  or  before  coming  into  bear- 
ing. Because  of  climatic  conditions 
the  loss  has  been  greatest  in  northern 
and  western  Nebraska.  So  numerous 
have  been  the  failures  in  some  locali- 
ties that  farmers  say,  "Oh,  we  can't 
grow  fruit  here.  The  climate  isn't 
iight." 

As  already  suggested,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  the  choice  of  vari- 
eties unsuited  to  the  locality  in  which 
uhey  were  planted.  Too  many  farmers 
have  purchased  trees  of  the  varieties 
they  knew  "back  east"  only  to  find 
that  they  wouldn't  stand  an  out-west 
climate.  Tree  agents  from  reliable 
nurseries  will  not  sell  varieties  where 
-hey  do  not  think  they  will  succeed 
— but  unfortunately  all  fruit  tree 
agents  have  not  been  well  informed, 
and  some  of  them  have  not  been 
honest.  In  every  part  of  Nebraska, 
excppt  on  the  higher  dry  lands  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  perhaps, 
several  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  grown 
successfully;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
getting  adapted  varieties  and  taking 
care  of  the  trees,  vines  or  bushes 
after  they  are  set  out. 

The  state  horticultural  society  has 
divided  Nebraska  into  horticultural 
districts.  A  committee  of  the  society, 
composed  of  men  familiar  with  every 
part  of  the  state,  has  selected  a  list 
of  varieties  of  each  kind  of  fruit  for 
each  district.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  varieties  recommended  have  been 
tried  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
been  found  to  be  adapted  to  the  dis- 
tricts for  which  they  are  recom- 
mended. Any  farmer  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  fruit  trees,  vines  or 
bushes  should  first  learn  what  vari- 
eties the  horticultural  society  has 
tound  best  for  his  district. 

The  recommended  lists  of  varieties 
tor  the  different  districts  are  printed 
in  each  annual  report  of  the  state 
aorticultural  society.  To  any  reader 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  who  does 
not  have  a  copy  of  a  recent  report  we 
will  be  glad  to  send  the  list  of  vari- 
eties recommended  for  his  district  of 
the  kind  or  kinds  of  fruit  he  contem- 
plates setting  out.  Why  go  it  blind 
on  varieties  when  lists  of  varieties 
based  upon  actual  experience  have 
been  worked'  out  for  each  locality? 


female  of  this  species  discovers  the 
cocoon  of  the  codling  worm.  She 
settles  down  upon  it,  penetrates  the 
^hell  with  her  ovipositor,  inserting  it 
deeply  into  the  body  of  the  larvae  or 
pupa,  and  there  lays  the  egg. 

"Almost  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched 
from  the  egg  the  young  parasite 
begins  to  feed  upon  the  tissues  of  its 
living  home.  And  it  never  ceases  to 
eat  until  it  has  grown  strong  and  is 
able  to  make  its  living  in  the  outside 
world.  By  this  time  the  moth  larva 
has  been  burrowed  into  a  lifeless 
shell.  The  parasite  then  emerges  to 
rear  another  generation  of  its  kind, 
and,  if  a  female,  to  inflict  death  upon 
large  numbers  of  moth  larvae. 

"A  supply  of  specimens  of  this 
insect  has  been  secured  by  the  de- 
partment of  entomology  and  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  reai  colonies 
large  enough  to  carry  on  successful 
warfare  against  the  codling  moth.  If 
this  attempt  is  successful  colonies  of 
the  parasite  will  be  liberated  in 
orchards  in  various  parts  of  Oregon. 

"These  insects  are  beneficial  in  every 
way.  The  adult  is  about  one-half  inch 
in  length,  and  is  of  a  pale  blue  color, 
with  four  transparent  wings." 


Short  Vegetable  Crop 

The  vegetable  crop  is  short  this 
vear  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Vegetable  production  this  year  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  1911.  Accord- 
ing to  the  government  crop  report  for 
October  the  general  rains  of  Septem- 
ber helped  the  late  vegetables  in  the 
central  states,  but  did  not  improve 
general  prospects.  The  estimated 
-ield  of  potatoes  for  the  country  was 
reduced  from  325,000,000  bushels  on 
September  1  to  -319,000,000  bushels  on 
October  1;  this  reduction  was  due 
mostly  to  frost  damage  in  New  York. 
A.11  potato  surplus  states  except 
Maine  and  Colorado  indicate  ma- 
terially smaller  production  than  last 
year;  the  total  crop  indication  is 
about  25  per  cent  less  than  last 
vear.  Onions  and  cabbages  also  will 
be  materially  less  than  last  year, 
particularly  in  the  surplus  states. 
Last  year  prices  for  these  products 
sagged  as  the  season  advanced;  judg- 
ing from  the  supply  much  higher 
prices  may  be  expected  this  year. 


FARMER'S  SEED  CORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  selection 
of  good  seed  corn  is  a  very  important 
work  for  the  farmer.  The  profits  of 
the  farm  depend  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  corn  raised.  Ordinarily  we 
use  great  precaution  in  the  selection 
of  sires  for  our  hogs  and  cattle  and 
pay  a  good  price  for  them.  But  how 
many  farmers  would  think  of  paying 
such  high  prices  for  good  seed  corn, 
although  their  corn  crop  may  amount 
to  considerable  more  than  their  crop 
of  pigs  or  calves? 

The  cattlemen  of  western  Nebraska 
have  endeavored  to  learn  what  breed 
of  cattle  is  the  most  profitable  for 
this  section  of  the  state.  The  same 
should  -be  done  with  corn.  For  the 
western  part  of  the  state  we  should 
select  the  variety  that  is  best  adapted 
to  our  climate.  It  should  be  a  drouth 
resisting  variety.  I  am  not  trying  to 
raise  the  kind  that  will  take  a  prize 
at  the  corn  show,  but  rather  the  corn 
that,  under  ordinary  good  "farming, 
yields  the  highest  and  matures  before 
frost.  Quality  and  quantity  is  what 
we  want  in  corn. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  in  our 
farm  papers  about  the  picking  and 
care  of  seed  corn,  but  new  ideas  and 
methods  that  require  more  labor  than 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  use  do  not 
gain  the  approval  of  the  average 
farmer.  Picking  the  seed  corn  out 
of  a  pile  or  crib  is  the  common  way 
of  selecting  it.  A  better  method  is  to 
have  a  box  or  barrel  near  the  wagon 
when  you  unload,  and  throw  the  best 
ears  into  them.  This  can  be  put 
away  in  a  dry  place  and  sorted  over 
m-re  carefully  at  planting  time. 

A  germination  test  should  be  made 
before  planting  the  corn  in  order  to 
see  if  it  will  sprout  and  grow.  This 
can  be  done  very  easily  by  selecting 
a  few  grains  from  several  ears  and 
planting  them  in  a  box  or  pan  full 
of  soil.  Supply  sufficient  moisture 
and  keep  in  a  warm  place.  Any  corn 
that  doesn't  germinate  properly 
should  be  rejected.  Even  if  your 
neighbor  does  get  the  prize  for  the 
best  ten  ears,  it  is  better  to  select 
the  variety  that  yields  the  most  sound 
corn  to  the  acre.  It  is  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  corn  that  brings 
the  money.  H.  H.  BURTON. 

Lincoln  Co. 


Enemy  of  Codling  Moth 

The  codling  moth  and  its  brood  of 
larvae  that  cause  wormy  apples  are 
to  be  attacked  with  a  new  and  in- 
teresting weapon,  the  Calliephialtes 
messor  grav.  This  new  enemy  of  the 
moth  is  only  a  small  insect,  but  it  is 
fully  as  formidable  as  its  name,  if  it 
accomplishes  all  that  is  expected  of 
it.  Just  what  the  insect  is  and  what 
it  does  to  destroy  codling  worms  are 
described  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Wilson,  head 
of  the  entomological  department  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  who  will 
direct  experimental  work  with  the 
beneficial  insect. 

"The  methods  of  this  parasite  are 
not  intended  to  be  warlike.  Its  fatal 
damage  to  moth  larvae  is  inflicted  in 
its  peaceful  pursuit  of  a  home  in 
which  to  rear  its  young.  In  seeking 
fnr   ft   plai^p   to  rlonnait   Ito   ogga  tho 


COVERED  TANKS 

An    uncovered    water    tank  is  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  in  winter. 
In  very  cold  weather  water  freezes 
to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  and  a 
hole  must  be  chopped  in  the  ice  every 
morning   before    the    livestock  can 
drink.    A   shivering   animal  doesn't 
appreciate  having  to  drink  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice,  either.    In  wooden 
tanks  freezing  can  be  very  largely 
overcome  simply  by  putting  a  cover- 
ing of  boards  on  top.    A  lid  can  be 
arranged  at  one  side  to  open  in  the 
day-time    and    close  at  nights.  In 
cement  and  metal  tanks  water  freezes 
more  readily  than  in  wooden  tanks, 
and  a  simple  covering  over  the  top 
is  not  so  effective.    But  in  any  kind 
of  a  tank  if  freezing  is  to  be  wholly 
prevented  it  is  necessary  to  bank  the 
sides.    This  is  not  a  difficult  matter. 
A  framework  around  the  tank  packed 
full  of  hay  or  straw  mikes  a  very 
effective  protection.    It  is  particularly 
desirable  to  bank  and  cover  a  tank  In 
which  a  heater  is  to  be  used,  for  other- 
wise heating  the  water  is  like  trying 
*«  form   iit/t  tho  wVinlA  niHflr>or« 
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You  can — easily.  This  Dan 
Patch  keeps  your  hand  free 
and  safe  from  hurt,  yet,  with  lining 
and  without,  never  hinders  a  move- 
ment of  your  fingers.  Flexible 
and  strong,  it  seems  built  exactly 
to  suit  your  band. 

Hansen's 
Gloves 

are  made  of  the  best  leathers  the 
world  affords — selected  for  soft- 
ness and  strength.  In  500  styles 
for  every  hand  at  every  work. 
Washable  and  lasting. 

The  Hansen  line  includes 
gloves  for  rough  work  and  light 
chores.  Special  Thresherman's 
Gauntlet — gloves  for  autoist, 
cyclist,  sportsman, etc.  There 
are  gloves  for  women's  and 
boys'  wear — all  with  the 
double  economy  of  long  wear  and 
hand-insurence. 

Send  for  booklet  and  buy- 
ing information.  If  tbere 
is  not  a  Hansen  dealer 
in  ycur  town  we 
v  ill  send  a  pair 
on  approval- 
money  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 
Address— 

0.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 

Ill  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee. Wis. 

Hansen's  Glad  Hand 

This  is  of  highest  quality 
buckskin,  strong  and  soft. 
The  Farmer's  Standby 
from  every  point  <J 
economy  and 
service. 


Wante 
Successful 
Farmers 


In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California.  This 
great  valley  in  the  heart  of  California  yet  has 
room  for  over  half  a  million  men  who  will 
farm  its  fertile  acres  in  the  way  they  should 
be  farmed.  There  is  no  room  for  the  failure  — 
no  place  for  the  man  who  can  not  succeed 
where  he  is.  But  there  is  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  man  who  has  the  success  habit. 

Here  is  a  climate  that  will  grow  all  the 
products  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  many  of 
those  of  the  tropical.  You  have  no  lot  g  cold 
winters.  Every  day  can  be  profitably  spent  in 
out-of-door  work.  Here  is  a  soil  which  under 
irrigation  is  of  surpassing  richness.  Here  is 
ample  water  and  all  conditions  of  pleasant 
living  in  a  well-settled  land. 

We  will  tell  you  of  the  opportunities  in  gen- 
eral. We  will  search  out  for  you  just  the  kind 
of  a  location  you  are  seeking.  It  might  take 
you  weeks  or  months  and  many  miles  of  travel 
to  find  the  spot  that  our  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  will  direct  you  to  at  once. 

After  you  have  found  the  spot  we  will  send 
to  you  a  man  who  knows  this  country  thor- 
oughly, and  if  you  wish  he  will  tell  you  the 
methods  and  crap  rotations  which  are  most 
successful  here. 

All  this  service  is  free.  It  is  part  of  the 
effort  the.  Santa  Fe  is  making  to  let  people 
know  of  the  advantages  along  its  lines.  The 
railroad  has  no  land  to  sell  and  no  interest  to 
serve  but  your  ultimate  success  here. 

What  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is,  and  what 
others  are  doing  here,  is  told  in  our  two  books, 
which  are  free  and  yours  for  the  asking. 
Then  if  you  are  interested  enough  to  ask  fur- 
ther questions,  you  will  find  me  eager  to  an- 
swer. 

C.  L,  re-craves.  Ceil.  Colonization  Agt., 
A.  T.  A.  S.  F.  Ilv  .  222S  Kailway  Exchange.  Chicago 


VALUE  OF  FODDER  SILAGE 

A  good  grade  of  silage  can  be  made 
from  dry  corn  fodder,  but  its  feeding 
value  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  silage 
made  from  fresh  corn.  This  is  the 
conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from 
an  experiment  made  at  the  South 
Dakota  station. 

In  the  test  to  which  we  refer  one 
lot  of  steers  was  fed  silage  made  from 
fresh  corn.  They  received  no  other 
grain  or  roughage.  This,  silage  was 
made  from  dent  corn  planted  thickly 
in  drilled  rows.  It  was  cut  when  the 
majority  of  the  ears  were  in  the  dent 
stage.  Another  lot  of  steers  was  fed 
silage  made  from  corn  fodder.  This 
silage  was  made  ten  weeks  after  the 
corn  was  cut  and  shocked.  Sufficient 
water  was  added  to  the  material  as 
it  went  into  the  silo  to  cause  it  to 
pack  well.  In  this  lot  as  in  the  other 
one  the  steers  received  nothing  but 
silage.  The  table  shows  the  results: 
Fresh  Fodder 
silage  lot  silage  lot 
Average  daily  gain. . .  2.40  1.94 
Pounds  silage  for 

pound  gain    26.00  23.00 

Pounds  dry  matter  for 

pound  gain    7.02  9.56 

Pounds  silage  eaten 

daily  by  each  steer  63.00  45.00 

The  steers  getting  the  fodder  silage 
made  a  very  creditable  average  daily 
gain,  although  considerably  smaller 
than  the  steers  in  the  other  lot.  The 
fodder  silage  contained  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  water  than  the  silage  made 
from  fresh  corn,  which  accounts  for 
the  smaller  amount  of  fodder  silage 
required  for  each  pound  of  gain.  In 
dry  matter  required  for  each  pound 
of  gain,  which  is  the  real  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  two  kinds  of  silage, 
the  fresh  silage  made  much  the 
better  showing.  It  excelled  the  fodder 
silage  about  25  per  cent,  or  one-fourth. 

These  results  give  farmers  a  basis 
on  which  to  calculate  the  relative 
economy  of  filling  one  silo  twice  or 
more — once  with  fresh  corn  and  later 
with  fodder — as  compared  to  having 
silo  space  enough  to  hold  all  the 
corn  fresh  in  the  fall. 


MANURE  SPREADER  SAVES  TIME 

The  manure  spreader  is  a  time 
saver.  Every  farmer  who  has  used 
one  knows  this  very  well.  But  per- 
haps not  many  farmers  have  ever  tried 
to  determine  just  how  much  time  this 
implement  saves.  The  farm  manage- 
ment folks  in  the  department  of  agri- 
culture have  been  studying  this  ques- 
tion on  corn  belt  farms.  From 
investigations  on  more  than  800  farms 
they  found  that  to  unload  a  forty-two 
bushel  load  of  manure  by  hand  re- 
quires an  average  of  twenty-eight 
minutes.  On  about  the  same  number 
of  farms  it  was  found  that  with  a 
manure  spreader  the  time  required  to 
unload  averages  only  ten  minutes. 
When  a  spreader  is  used,  the  size  of 
the  load  does  not  make  an  appreciable 
difference  on  the  time  required  to 
unload.  These  figures  show  that  a 
manure  spreader  makes  a  net  saving 
of  eighteen  minutes  to  each  load  of 
manure.  For  every  three  loads  nearly 
an  hour  is  saved.  The  saving  of  time 
is  by  no  means  all  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  use  of  a  spreader.  In- 
deed, it  is  probably  not  the  most  im- 
portant. A  manure  spreader  may  be 
regulated  to  spread  accurately  a  cer- 
tain number  of  loads  to  the  acre,  from 
light  to  heavy  applications.  Moreover, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  spread 
manure  by  hand  so  evenly  as  it  may 
be  done  with  a  manure  spreader. 


Look  for  the 
Lanpher  Label 

When  You  Buy  a 
Sheep-Lined  Coat 


0 


YOU'LL  find  comfort  in  its 
tailored  fit,  in  its  roominess, 
in  its  warmth. 

You'll  get  better  service,  than 
in  any  other  sheep-lined  coat.  It 
will  stand  rough  wear,  last  longer. 
The  reasons? 

First,  the  materials  are  better.  The 
sheep  linings,  for  instance,  are  bought  in 
the  colder  sheep-raising  sections  where  the  an- 
imals grow  thick-wooled  pelts.  These  pelts  are 
tanned,  nailed  and  made  up  just  as  carefully  as 
our  high  grade  furs,  leaving  no_  stretch  or 
skrinkage  to  them.    They  hold  their  shape. 

Second,  Lanpher  Sheep-Lined  Coats  are  really  tailored — sewn  into  shape  by 
the  same  organization  of  skilled  tailors  who  made  the  high-priced  Lanpher 
Fur  Lined  Coats. 

The  quality  in  Lanpher  Sheep-Lined  Coats  makes  their  prices  seem  very 
low  indeed. 

«  Get  the  most  value  for  your  money — get  a  Lanpher 

Coat. 

Lanpher  Sheep  or  Mocha  Lined  Vests 

Snug  and  warm.  Afford  entire  freedom  of 
movement.  Ideal  for  hunting,  wood  chopping — 
all  active  outdooor  work  and  play.  Get  a 
Lanpher  dealer  to  show  you. 

Write  for  the  Lanpher  Book  of  1913-14  styles  if 
you  want  to  know  more  about  Lanpher  men's  and  women's 
clothing  for  outdoor  wear,  and  where  to  buy  them  in  your 
neighborhood. 

Lanpher,  Skinner  &  Co., 

SAINT  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 

Ladles:  Remember  Lanpher  Furs  are  guaranteed.  The 
Lanpher  book  mentioned  above  will  guide  you  In  the  selection 
ef  becoming  models.  You  can  see  them  at  your  dealers' 
before  buying. 
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Save 


40%  to  60%  Send 

on  Lumber 
&Millwork 


If  you're  planning  to  build  a  house,  barn 
or  other  building,  get  our  prices  on  lumber 
and  millwork.     We  sell  you  at  the  whole- 
sale mill  price — save  you  40%  to  60%, 
give  you  better  lumber  than  you  can 
buy  locally. 


mm 


CORNSTALK  DISEASE 

Every  fall  the  alleged  information 
filters  into  the  newspapers  that  the 
thing  in  cornstalks  which  kills  cattle 
is  prussic  acid,  or  the  same  poison 
that  develops  in  stunted  cane.  So  far 
as  we  can  learn,  this  theory  is  abso- 
lutely without  foundation.  No  chemist 
has  found  prussic  acid  in  cornstalks. 
It  was  Chancellor  Avery  of  our  state 
university  who  discovered  prussic 
acid  in  cane  when  he  was  chemist  at 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station.  He 
and  others  at  the  Nebraska  station 
conceived  the  idea  at  tne  time  that 
perhaps  the  same  poison  was  the 
cause  of  cornstalks  disease.  But  he 
examined  quantities  of  cornstalks 
taken  from  fields  where  cattle  were 
dying,  and  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
achs of  animals  that  had  died  from 
the  disease,  without  finding  any  prus- 
sic acid.  When  you  read,  therefore, 
that  prussic  acid  in  cornstalks  kills 
cattle  you  can  conclude  that  it  is  only 
somebody's  guess — and  a  bad  guess 
at  that.  Whatever  it  is  in  cornstalks 
that  kills  cattle,  no  chemist,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  has  as  v^t  located  It.  , 


Too  many  middle- 
men come  between  the  mil 
and  your  local  lumber  dealer — 
i»w  that's  why  his  prices  are  so  high/ 

^SsBHBBEBHfinH     Wm    We  cut  ouc  every  single  middleman 
and  sell  you  direct  at  our  mill  price — a  price  that's  the  very  limit  of 
lovvness  because  the  raw  materials  come  from  our  own  forest  in  the 
famous  Puget  Sound  Region. 

Better  Lumber  Guaranteed 

Our  forests  contain  some  of  the  finest  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  hemlock 
and  western  soft  pine  in  the  country.  The  timber  they  produce  can- 
not be  equalled  by  your  local  lumberman.  It  is  clear  and  straight,  free 
from  large  knots  and  sap.    Reaches  you  straight  and  clean. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Send  for  Estimate 


We  always  quote  delivered  prices.  No 
extras.  We  will  arrange  it  so  you  needn't 
pay  till  you've  seen  the  lumber.  We 
assume  all  the  risk  of  your  being  satisfied. 
You' 11  get  prompt  delivery.  All  orders 
filled  within  24  to  48  hours.  Reach  des- 
tination within  an  average  of  two  weeks. 


Send  us  your  bill  of  materials  even  if  you 
aren't  ready  to  build.     No  charge  oi 
obligation  for  this  work.    If  we  can  help 
you  plan  your  building,  let  us  know. 
Our  staff  of  architects  is  at  your  serv- 
ice.   At  least  mail  the  coupon  today 
for  catalog  and  general  price  list. 


J  V.  •  j  i    T         T*         I  43  6  Union  Avenue 

lewtt-Lea-rUnCKLO.  Seattle,  wash. 

I  He 


Saved 

$125to$150 

I  find  lumber  bet- 
ter than  I  have  been 
able  to  get  at  our 
yards  heie.  I  saved 
$125  to  $150  on 
that  bill. 

L.  H.  Willrodt, 
Chamberlain,  S.D 
Aprii,  29,  1913 


More  Than 
Satisfactory 

I  am  more  than  sat- 
isfied with  quality 
of  lumber  and  am 
highly  recommend- 
ing it  to  all  my 
friends. 

Julius  Meyer, 
Baldwin,  N.  D. 
June  18,  1913 


I 

I 

I 
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Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co., 

436  Union  Avenue,  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

(BE  SURE  TO  WRITE  PLAINLY) 
mber  and  M  i  llworfc  catalog  and  general  price  list. 
Special  Silo  Folder. 


Ml-un 
[]  Spe, 


Name  - 


NOTE:    When  are  you  planning  to  build? 


i  you  send  us  bill  of  materials 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  October  22,  1913. 


Absolute  Security 

WE  PAT 

6  Per  Cent  Interest 

WRITE    FOR  INFORMATION. 

Fidelity  Savings  ft  Loan  Assoolatlon 


1307  N  STREET 


LINCOLN.  NEB 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES* 

Save  $8.00  to  >,-22.W  on  " 

Hoosier  Heaters 
and  Ranges 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  whea  you  can  buy 
tht-iu  at  such  low  uubeard-of  Factory 
Prices.     Our  new  improvement*  aluo- 
lately  surpass  anything  ever  produced. 
Save  crjxutrb  on  a  single  stove  to  buy 
your  winter's  fuel.    Thirty  Davs  Free 
tri-il  in  your  own  home  before  you  buy. 
Send  postal   today  for 
1  a  r  jro  f  roc    oa  t  a  I  o%   a  ltd 
prices.  HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
224  State  St.,  Marion,  Ind.  ■ 


bn\Q  Circlo  f 


Pa//  it  -aloiv 


■A  Bible  Key 


Earnest  Bible  Students  should 
read  our  booklet,  "ABOUT 
HELL,"  based  on  the  best 
Concordances.  The  last  word 
on  this  subject.  The  above 
with  other  helpful  literature. 
Price,  10  cents,  postage  paid. 

TO  THE  POOR  FREE 

International  Bible 
Students  Association 

1119  Superior        TOLEDO.  O. 


Letters  or  Questions  (tor  (fall  njepartmoaft  &■< 
JSs  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,,  Falmet.  HM 

Why  Don't  Women  Agree? 

The  secretary  of  a  woman's  club 
that  was  organized  last  year  with  a 
long  list  of  prospective  members  says 
fhey  have  about  given  up  hope  of  hav- 
ing a  successful  club,  because  the 
town  and  country  women  cannot 
agree,  and  the  country  members  are 
too  scattered  to  conduct  the  organ- 
:zation  themselves.  It  seems  difficult, 
she  says,  to  get  the  town  members 
interested  in  anything  except  a  social 
good  time. 

This  seems  to  be  the  great  draw- 
back to  effective  organizations  of 
women  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
the  small  towns  and  rural  commu- 
nities. Women  will  not  work  to- 
gether for  any  length  of  time;  they 
allow  trivial  matters  to  displace  the 
real  purpose  of  the  organization. 
They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  con- 
centrated efforts  will  accomplish  what 
those  of  individuals  cannot.  Why  will 
not  women  work  together  as  men  do 
for  a  common  purpose. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Pictorial 
Review,  under  the  caption  "Why 
Women  Are  So,"  occurs  this  rather 
blunt  illustration:  "Woman  never 
gives  her  sister  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  The  sex  begins  to  suspect  its 
own  self  early  in  life.  Watch  the 
difference  between  boys  and  girls  in 
school.  A  new  boy  enters  the  class. 
He  is  well  set  up  and  has  a  business 
like  pair  of  fists  and  a  sense  of  fair 
play  that  sticks  out  like  the  freckles 
on  his  nose.  These  are  sufficient, 
The  boys  take  him  in  and  make  him 
feel  at  home  without  asking  whether 
his  father  sells  bananas  or  bonds.  He 
is  one  of  them  and  is  given  a  fair 


2,  4,  6  or 
8  quarts. 

4 -quart. 
Japanned, 
$5.50. 

Tinned  and 
Japanned. 


Money  in  Sausage 

The  demand  for  good  country  sausage,  such  as 
you  can  make,  is  always  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply and  you  can  get  good  prices.    Do  your 
own  killing  this  fall  and  see  how  much  more 
profitable  it  is  than  to  ship.  You  will  need  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Sausage  Staffer  and  Lard  Press 

the  one  machine  that  stuffs  sausage  so  that  it  will 
keep.   Cylinder  bored  true.  The  corrugated 
spout,  our  patented  improvement,  does  it— fills 
the  casings  solid. 
,  No  air  bubbles  get  in  to 
spoil  the  meat.    This  is 
also  the  perfect  lard  and  fruit  press. 
With  an  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 
you  are  completely  equipped.  The  one  chopper 
made  to  chop  meat,  and  chops  everything  else  as 
well.     Co  to  your  dealer.    He  has  the 
Enterprise  line.    Send  us  4c  for  our  new 
recipe  book,  "The  Enterprising  House- 
keeper.''  200  economical,  tasty  dishes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.ol  PA. 


Manufacturers  of  Enterprise  Food  Choppers, 
Presses,  Coffee  Grinders,  Bone  MlUs,  Seeders. 
Sad  Irons,  etc  ,  all  the  best  of  their  kind  and 
all  stamped  Enterprise. 

Dept.8«  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


AU  sizes,  hand, 
steam  and  elec- 
tric power. 
No.  5,  Family  Size 

$1.75. 
No.  10,  Large  Size 

$2.50. 
No.  22,  Farm  Size 
$4.00. 


Off 


Write  for  the  Book 
>f  Stove  Bargains 


From  This  Big  Stove  Book— 400  Styles 


Save  $5  to  $40 


Why  not  get  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog  before  you  ever  think  of  going 
out  to  look  for  a  new  stove?  Get  your  pick  of  400  styles,  fine  big 
base  burners-  glass  oven  door  ranges— small  coal  and  wood  heaters— 
any  kind  you  want  with  a  greater  line  to  choose  from  than  30  dealers 
ean  show  you.  Think  of  it!  Better  bargains— more  of  them— every 
one  guaranteed  with  a  $100,000  bank  bond. 

Factory  Prices— Cash  or  Credit 

Days'  Free  Trial— AYear's  Approval  Test 

tat's  the  Kalamazoo  offer.    No  matter  where 
ou  buy  don't  miss  reading  out  catalog.  Learn 
why  Kalamazoo  quality  has  won  over  250,000 
customers.    Every  home  should  have  this  book. 
No  matter  whether  you  are  ready  to  buya 
new  stove  or  not,  send  for  our  catalog.  We 
—ill  be  glad  to  mail  it  free.  Maybe  you  can 
iscard  your  old  stove  and  save  fuel  with 
i  new  Kalamazoo.   Your  stove  shipped 
freight  prepaid,  same  day  your  order 
arrives.    Mail  a  postal  NOW  and 
ask  for  catalog  No.  ]9{ 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  Stores.  Ranees. 
Furnaces  and  Gas  Stoves.  — — ■ 
We  bare  three  catalogs. 
■Aak  tor  the  ooe  jou  want. 


A  Kalamazoo  Govs 

Direct  to  You"  5KR 


show.  He  qualifies  quickly  and  is 
everybody's  friend. 

"But  how  different  the  experience 
of  the  unknown  little  girl  whose 
parents  have  just  moved  to  town.  For 
days  she  stands  absolutely  alone  while 
the  other  little  girls  find  out  what 
her  father  does,  what  kind  of  a  house 
they  live  in,  whether  her  mother  keeps 
a  "servant  or  does  her  own  house 
work,  whether  her  hair  ribbons  are  of 
the  latest  width  and  style  of  tying  and 
other  trifles  that  are  born  important 
in  the  feminine  soul.  And  finally 
when  some  girl  does  make  friendly 
advances,  it  is  with  this  summing-up: 
'But  if  you're  friends  with  me,  you 
can't  speak  to  Mary  Green.'" 

But  women  hasten  to  insist  that 
they  are  not  like  this — that  they 
stand  up  for  what  they  think  is  right. 
And  there  is  where  the  trouble  lies. 
We  stand  too  firm  for  our  conception 
of  what  we  think  is  right  and  for  the 
general  good,  regardless  of  the  other 
person's  opinion.  We  become  narrow, 
prejudiced  and  selfish.  Until  we  rid 
ourselves  of  our  prejudices  and  jeal- 
ousies and  are  willing  to  pull  to- 
gether for  a  common  good  whether 
it  is  acording  to  our  own  ideas  or 
not,  we  cannot  organize  as  success- 
fully as  men  do. 


Selling  Farm  Produce 

"If  our  merchants  object  to  our 
buying  from  mail  order  houses,  why 
don't  they  buy  from  us?"  was  the 
question  asked  by  a  farmer's  wife 
when  the  subject  of  buying  away 
from  home  came  up.  "We  buy  nearly 
all  of  our  groceries  here,  and  when 
we  do  send  away  for  anything  it  is 
because  we  cannot  get  it  at  home. 
But  when  we  have  anything  to  sell 
our  merchants  say  that  they  get  their 
produce  from  commission  houses,  or 
that  we  can  bring  our  produce  in,  and 
if  they  can,  they  will  sell  it  for  us. 
Sometimes  they  sell  it  and  sometimes 
they  allow  it  to  spoil.  They  seldom 
make  any  effort  to  sell  it  as  they 
would  if  they  bought  it  outright. 

"Why  do  our  merchants  ship  in  cab- 
bage, "  she  continued,  "when  there 
are  loads  of  it  raised  in  the  country 
that  they  could  buy  and  sell  for  less 
than  the  shipped-in  article  costs? 
Why  do  they  ship  in  apples  when  we 
have  them  going  to  waste  on  our 
farms?  Why  do  they  sell  creamery 
butter  at  35  cents  a  pound  and  offer 
only  23  cents  for  country  butter?  If 
they  want  us  to  patronize  them,  why 
don't  they  patronize  us?" 

These  are  not  easy  questions  to 
answer.  One  reason  why  the  mer 
chant  prefers  to  buy  from  commission 
houses  is  because  the  goods  he  gets 
from  them  are  graded,  and  another  is 
that  he  can  get  them  in  whatever 
quantities  he  desires  and  whenever 
he  wants  them.  Let  us  take  cabbage 
for  example.  Most  of  the  cabbage 
shipped  in  is  well  headed  and  trimmed 
so  as  to  have  very  little  waste,  while 
that  raised  at  home  is  likely  to  be 
loose  and  variously  trimmed.  It  does 
not  keep  so  well.  The  market  in  a 
small  town  is  limited,  and  as  the 
merchant  often  fears  to  buy  from  one 
and  refuse  to  buy  from  others,  it  is 
much  easier  for  him  to  get  it  from 
regular  supply  houses.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  apples;  the  supply 
is  irregular,  the  quality  varies,  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  not  properly 
handled  and  spoil  very  quickly. 

It  requires  a  brave  merchant  to 
handle  butter  on  a  quality  basis. 
Shipping  stock,  which  means  anything 
that  is  made  from  cream,  can  be  paid 
for  only  at  a  price  warranted  by  the 
renovating  vat.  This  accounts  for 
the  23-cent  price  paid  to  farmers  when 
creamery  butter  sells  for  35  cents  a 
pound.  As  it  is  difficult  for  the  mer- 
chant to  explain  to  the  maker  of  the 
23-cent  butter  why  he  pays  her  neigh- 
bor 30  cents,  he  follows  the  easier 
course  and  pays  23  cents  for  all 
country  butter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer  that 
sells  products  which  are  poor  in 
quality  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
existing  condition  of  things.  The 
farmer  that  sells  poor  butter  makes 
profitable  selling  difficult  for  the  one 
who  sells  good  butter.  The  farmer 
that  sells  low  quality  eggs  keeps 
down  the  price  for  good  eggs.  Whether 
t  is  vegetables,  fruit,  butter  or  any 
other  perishable  product  of  the  farm, 
it  is  often  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
market  requirements  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  that  makes  the  marketing 
doubtful  proposition.  Not  until 
they  organize  and  establish  a  stand- 
ard by  which  all  members  must  grade 
their  products  will  farmers  be  able 
to  establish  a  market  for  their  perish- 
able produce. 


Comments  From  Colorado 

To  Home  Circle:  This  summer  will 
be  remembered  by  many  for  its  ex- 
cessive heat  and  lack  of  moisture. 
Here  on  the  great  plains  of  Colorado 
the  thermometer  probably  registered 
as  high  as  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
during  July  and  August,  but  the  hu- 
midity of  the  atmosphere  was  much 
less,  owing  to  the  high  altitude.  The 
sun's  rays  were  very  hot  from  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We 
had  no  rain,  except  a  few  small 
showers,  from  May  15  to  August  11, 
and  yet,  when  we  dug  our  potatoes  the 
last  of  July,  we  were  greatly  surprised 
at  the  quantity  and  quality. 

Gardens  amounted  to  very  little  here 
unless  they  were  irrigated  from  wells. 
Except  the  wheat  and  rye  that  were 
sown  early,  small  grain  crops  were 
a  failure;  but  our  corn  is  better  tham 
that  in  Nebraska.  The  frosts  came 
late  and  the  majority  of  it  had  time 
to  ripen.  We  have  missed  the  flowers 
'his  year.  The  few  seeds  that  sprouted 
were  scorched  by  the  hot  sun.  The 
wild  flowers  were  late  and  they  also 
wilted  in  the  summer  heat.  Only  the 
cactus  thrived  during  the  hot  weather. 
Tt  was  hard  to  see  our  crops  destroyed 
for  lack  of  rain  and  to  see  the  rain 
clouds  pass  around  us  time  after 
time,  the  showers  coming  so  close 
that  we  could  inhale  the  freshness  of 
the  air  from  them.  A  heavy  hail 
storm  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
south  and  east  of  us. 

The  mail  order  houses  do  a  big  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  That  is  because 
we  get  good  weight  at  all  times,  a 
better  class  of  goods  and  get  them 
enough  cheaper  to  more  than  pay  the 
freight.  If  there  are  mistakes  they 
are  rectified  without  trouble.  We  do 
not  hear  so  much  about  the  high  cost 
of  living  as  we  read  about.  When 
people  have  their  own  milk,  cream, 
butter,  eggs,  chickens,  potatoes,  beans 
and  in  many  cases  their  own  meat  to 
kill,  and  are  not  extravagant  in  the 
use  of  them,  the  cost  of  living  does 
not  seem  so  high.  A  great  deal  can 
be  wasted,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
garbage  can  often  tells  the  story  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.  We  get  the 
best  flour  at  $1.35  a  sack, 
families  buy  the  lower 
$1.15  and  $1.20  a  sack. 

Prairie  dogs,  badgers, 
coyotes  are  all  found  here;  the  hawks 
and  coyotes  are  very  numerous.  They 
are  so  tame  that  they  come  near  the 
houses  for  the  chickens  and  are  a 
great  drawback  to  poultry  raising. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  people 
here  who  came  from  Missouri;  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  are  also  well  repre- 
sented. Nebraska  was  my  home  for 
many  years,  and  I  know  all  of  her 
good  and  bad  points.  The  land  there 
;s  too  high  priced  for  the  good  of  the 
state.  If  health  did  not  have  to  be 
considered,  I  believe  that  New  York 
has  the  greatest  advantages  for  homes 
ind  farms  of  any  state.  I  have  been 
in  twenty-nine  states,  and  have  lived 
in  western,  southern  and  northern 
New  York. 

Every  state  has  its  disadvantages, 
and  some  have  more  than  others. 
Colorado  is  a  splendid  state,  but  it  is 
riot  perfection  by  any  means  Her  air 
and  sunshine  bring  back  life  to  the 
weak,  color  to  the  pale  faces  and 
hope  and  joy  to  help  one  in  life's 
journey.  However,  these  persons 
sometimes  come  too  late  or  the  alti- 
tude is  too  high.  Several  families, 
not  far  from  here,  have  rented  their 
ranches,  sold  off  everything  and  gone 
back  east  because  of  the  high  altitude. 

MRS.  F.  C.  JOHNSON. 

Colorado. 


Many  large 
grades  for 

hawks  and 


Cake  and  Pnff  Recipes 

To  Home  Circle:  In  the  September 
24  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  a 
Lancaster  county  reader  requested 
some  recipes  for  cakes  and  cream 
puffs.  Below  are  some  that  we  like 
very  much: 

Cream  Puffs — Boil  one-half  cupful 
of  butter  in  one  cupful  of  water  and 
stir  in  one  cupful  of  flour  while  it  is 
boiling.  When  cool,  add  four  eggs, 
one  at  a  time,  without  beating.  For 
the  filling,  boil  one-hajf  cupful  of 
milk  with  one  tablespoonful  of  corn 
starch  until  thick.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  and  add  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar;  then  add  this  to  the  thick- 
ened milk.    Flavor  with  lemon. 

Gold  Cake — Take  one-half  cupful  of 
butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  one-half  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  add 
flavoring. 

Silver  Cake — Use  one-fourth  cupful 
of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one- 
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third  cupful  of  milk,  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baV'^e  powder  and  flavoring. 

White  Layer  Cake — Take  one  cupful 
of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  three 
cupfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  extract,  the  whites  of  eight 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  milk,  two  large 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  add  them 
last.  A  READER. 

Dodge  Co. 


Popcorn  Dainties 

Popcorn  is  a  good  breakfast  food 
when  properly  prepared  for  the 
table;  in  fact,  it  is  superior  to  many 
of  the  breakfast  foods  now  on  the 
market.  Here  are  some  recipes  for 
popcorn  confections  that  have  given 
good  results  and  will  please  the  chil- 
dren during  the  winter  evenings: 

Chocolate  Popcorn— Two  teacupfuls 
of  white  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of 
corn  syrup,  two  ounces  of  chocolate, 
one  cupful  of  water.  Place  these  in- 
gredients into  a  kettle  and  cook  them 
until  the  syrup  hardens  when  it  is  put 
in  cold  water.  Pour  the  mixture  over 
four  quarts  of  crisp,  freshly  popped 
corn  and  stir  well  to  insure  a  uniform 
coating  of  the  kernels. 

Sugared  Popcorn — Make  »  syrup  by 
boiling  together  two  teacupfuls  of 
granulated  si'gar  and  one  teacupful 
of  water.  Boil  until  the  syrup  strings 
from  the  spoon  or  hardens  when 
dropped  into  cold  water.  Pour  over 
six  quarts  of  freshly  popped  corn 
and  stir  well. 

Popcorn  Balls— One  pint  of  sugar, 
one  pint  of  syrup,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar.  Cook  until  the  syrup  hardens 
when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Re- 
move to  back  of  stove  and  add  one- 
half  tablespoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  hot  water.  Pour 
the  hot  syrup  over  four  quarts  of 
freshly  popped  corn,  stirring  until 
each  kernel  is  well  coated.  The 
corn  can  then  be  molded  into  balls 
or  into  any  desired  form. 


Old  Sewing  Machines 

Have  any  of  the  readers  old  sewing 
machines  that  have  been  repaired  and 
re-adjusted  until  they  are  as  good  as 
new?  If  you  have,  I  want  to  know 
about  it  and  want  others  to  know  it 
also.  The  majority  of  persons  either 
discard  their  old  machines  or  trade 
them  in  on  new  ones,  thinking  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  have  the  old  ones 
mended.  In  many  cases  they  have 
tried  in  vain  to  get  the  old  ones 
satisfactorily  repaired. 

The  last  repair  igent  who  was  here 
assured  me  that  many  persons  dis- 
card or  trade  in  machines  that  could 
be  cleaned  thoroughly,  re-adjusted 
and  made  as  good  as  when  they  came 
out  of  the  factory.  I  was  skeptical, 
Ifor  I  have  known  of  a  number  of 
machines  that  worked  better  for  the 
'first  few  weeks  because  they  were 
cleaner,  but  later  they  were  in  worse 
shape  than  before  repairing. 

Therefore  I  declined  to  pay  the  nec- 
essary $3.50  to  have  mine  re-adjusted. 
I  have  used  my  machine  nineteen 
years  without  having  it  repaired  and 
it  does  very  good  work  yet.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  would  be  foolish  to 
invest  in  a  new  machine  if  an  old  one 
could  be  made  as  good  as  new,  and  I 
want  some  readers'  advice  on  the 
matter. 


White  Cake 

To  Home  Circle:  In  reply  to  a 
request  that  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 24  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
for  a  white  cake  recipe  I  am  sending 
one  which  is  called  White  Lady  cake. 
We  think  it  is  very  good. 

White  Lady  Cake — Take  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  butter, 
the  whites  of  four  eggs,  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  milk,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder.  Flavor 
according  to  taste.  This  may  be 
baked  in  one  pan,  but  we  prefer  it 
livided  into  three  layers.  The  middle 
layer  can  be  colored  pink  by  adding 
i  few  drops  of  red  fruit  coloring  that 
;an  be  bought  at  the  drug  store  and 
s  considered  harmless.  Either  car~ 
imel  or  chocolate  filling  may  be  used. 
This  recipe  makes  a  very  acceptable 
■ake  for  a  party  or  picnic.  The  pink 
ayer  can  be  left  out  if  desired. 

Jefferson  Co.  A  READER. 


Use  block  magnesia  on  the  soiled 
vhite  felt  hat,  rubbing  it  well  in,  and 
hen  snap  the  hat  with  the  thumb 
ind  finger  until  the  free  dust  is 
Vfill  out. 
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PRIZE  STORY 

Disturbed  by  a  Snake 

One  warm  summer  day  my  cousins, 
some  friends  and  I  decided  to  go  fish- 
ing. Early  the  next  morning  we  pre- 
pared a  lunch  and  started.  Some  of 
us  younger  ones  had  never  been  fish- 
ing before  and  we  thought  it  was  quite 
a  treat.  We  girls  did  not  catch  any 
fish  so  we  picked  gooseberries.  While 
we  were  picking  them  we  saw  a  snake 
under  one  of  the  bushes.  We  con- 
tinued to  pick  berries  and  paid  no 
attention  to  it.  After  a  time  we  be- 
came tired  of  picking  berries,  and 
as  the  sun  was  pretty  high  we  thought 
it  must  be  about  dinner-time.  We 
spread  the  lunch  and  called  the  boys 
who  were  fishing  farther  down  the 
stream. 

We  could  not  make  them  hear  and 
sat  down  to  wait  for  them.  While 
we  were  waiting  one  of  the  girls 
thought  she  would  see  if  the  snake 
was  still  under  the  bush,  which  we 
were  sitting  near.  When  she  was 
about  half  way  to  it  she  almost 
stepped  on  the  snake.  It  was  coming 
toward  the  spot  where  we  were  sit- 
ting. We  immediately  got  up  and 
called  the  boys,  who  were  coming  to 
lunch.  They  followed  it  around  for 
a  time. — Pearl  Adams,  age  13,  Lib- 
erty, Neb. 


Undesired  Race 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  cousin  Ber- 
nice.  who  is  about  my  age,  came  out 
to  stay  all  night.  In  the  afternoon 
we  decided  to  saddle  the  horses  and 
take  a  ride.  We  had  bought  a  pony 
and  I  rode  her  with  just  a  blanket 
strapped  on  her  back.  My  cousin  had 
the  saddle  and  she  rode  an  old  horse 
that  none  of  us  were  afraid  of.  We 
rode  for  some  time  and  then  decided 
to  go  home. 

When  we  were  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  home,  the  horse  that  my 
cousin  was  riding  began  to  run  as 
fast  as  he  could.  The  one  I  was  on 
would  not  allow  the  other  to  get 
ahead  and  she  began  to  run  too.  She 
ran  across  the  plowed  ground  and 
every  minute  I  thought  I  would  fall 
off.  We  yelled  for  papa.  I  had  a  loose 
hold  on  the  reins  and  was  afraid  to 
get  a  better  one  for  fear  I  would  fall 
off.  When  we  finally  got  home  both 
of  us  climbed  off  and  didn't  want  to 
ride  any  more  that  day. — Mary  Sloey, 
age  12,  Belvidere,  Neb. 


Useful  Donkey 

I  have  a  little  donkey,  nineteen 
years  old,  that  is  pretty  tricky  some- 
times. When  he  is  in  the  pasture  he 
will  not  allow  me  to  catch  him.  When 
I  was  small  I  rode  him  to  school,  and 
when  my  brothers  were  young  they 
herded  cattle  on  him.  Tbree  years 
ago  I  made  a  two-wheeled  cart  and 
put  a  tongue  in  it.  Then  I  hitched 
the  donkey  and  a  colt  together  and 
drove  them.  I  broke  two  colts  with 
him. 

One  time  when  he  was  loose  I  got 
on  him  and  set  the  dogs  after  him. 
He  began  to  run  and  kick  and  I  fell 
off  in  the  cactus.  During  a  severe 
blizzard  last  winter  he  slipped  out  of 
the  barn  and  was  gone  for  two  days 
and  a  night.  After  the  storm  I  was 
out  hunting  some  pigs  and  found  him 
in  a  corner  with  his  eyes  frozen  shut 
and  ice  all  over  him.  He  was  so  stiff 
that  he  could  hardly  move,  but  we 
got  him  in  the  barn  and  he  is  all 
right  now.  —  Elvin  Thiebolt,  age  12, 
St.  Ann,  Neb. 


Iu  the  Mountains 

One  summer  we  went  to  Colorado 
to  spend  our  vacation.  We  started  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  next  morning 
were  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
mountains.  They  appeared  to  be  only 
a  mile  away  and  the  snow-capped 
peaks  sparkled  and  glistened  in  the 
morning  sun. 

After  we  arrived  there  I  cried  be- 
cause I  could  not  go  to  the  mountains 
around  Manitou  and  get  some  of  the 
mineral  water  that  my  cousin  had  told 
about;  but  mamma  said  we  would  go 
the  next  day  and  get  some,  and  that 
comforted  me.  The  next  day  we  went 
to  Manitou,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
Pike's.  Peak.  There  were  several 
kinds  of  mineral  water,  as  soda,  iron 
and  sulphur.  We  took  some  iron 
water  home  and  made  lemonade.  It 
was  very  good. 

A  few  days  later  w«  got  on  a  street 


car  and  went  to  the  mountains.  There 
was  a  mining  village  on  the  west  side 
of  them  named  Cripple  Creek.  The 
altitude  was  so  high  that  it  was  hard 
to  breathe.  We  went  back  by  a  dif- 
ferent road  and  passed  a  fishing  town 
on  the  way  to  Colorado  Springs. — Her- 
bert Edee,  age  10,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


I  nlMirdened  Himself 

I  have  a  pony  named  Dexter.  We 
ride  and  drive  him.  My  cousin  came 
down  for  a  visit  and  four  of  us  rode 
Dexter  to  school.  On  the  way  home 
we  stopped  at  a  pond  to  give  him  a 
drink  and  he  laid  down  in  the  water 
with  all  four  of  us  on  his  back. — Mabel 
Shook,  age  10,  Belvidere,  S.  D. 


Fisherman's  Luck 

One  day  not  long  ago  papa,  mamma, 
brother,  sister  and  I  went  fishing.  We 
got  up  early  in  the  morning,  ate  our 
breakfast  and  started  out.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  river  about  9  o'clock.  We 
waded  and  fished  until  about  noon 
and  then  ate  our  dinner.  We  were 
hungry  and  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  and 
nbout  two  o'clock  we  cut  our  water- 
melons and  ate  them.  We  started 
home  about  three  o'clock  after  hav- 
ing a  good  time  all  day,  but  we  didn't 
catch  any  fish. — Inez  Pilcher,  age  11, 
Courtland,  Kans. 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  eoing  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2846  North  20th  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB 


Automobile  Outings 

My  father  has  an  automobile  and 
we  have  taken  several  long  trips  in 
it.  One  was  ^o  Arapahoe,  about  100 
miles  west  of  here,  where  my  uncle, 
aunt  and  cousins  live.  We  left  Hast- 
ings at  three  o'clock  and  arrived  there 
at  eight-thirty  that  evening  We  had 
a  fine  trip.  The  roads  were  fair  about 
half  the  way.  and  then  there  were 
canyons  and  hills. 

Another  nice  trip  we  took  was  to 
Fullerton,  about  sixty  miles  from 
here.  On  the  way  we  crossed  several 
bridges  over  the  Platte  river  and 
crossed  the  Loup  river  near  Fullerton. 
We  started  home  a  little  before  sun- 
set, going  by  way  of  Aurora  and 
crossing  the  Platte  on  a  bridge  a  mile 
long.  I  have  also  taken  two  trips  to 
Lincoln.  One  of  them  was  by  way 
of  Seward  just  after  the  tornado,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  country 
and  houses  there  I  don't  ever  want 
to  be  in  a  tornado. — Laura  Sheaf,  age 
10,  Hansen,  Neb. 


Potatoes  may  be  kept  without 
difficulty  in  a  cool,  dry  and  dark  place. 


gfipUCD  TRAPS 


You  men  and 

J  boys  who  add  to  your  pock-   

J  et  money  by  trapping  and  selling 
furs — Listen!  Our  big  new  Book  on' 
*  Trapping  is  just  off  the  press.  We 
have  a  copy  free  for  every  man  or  boy 
who  intends  to  trap.   The  most  complete 
trappingbook  yet  published.  Tells  how  and 
when  to  trap— baits  to  use,  contains  game  laws 
and  a  catalog  of  trapper's  supplies.  It's  free  if  1 
you  write  today. 


FURS 


of  all  kinds  are  in  great  demand 
this  season.  Over  ten  million  dol- 
lars will  be  paid  to  trappers  this 
winter.  Send  us  every  fur  you  can 
trap  or  buy  and  get  your  share 
of  this  big  money.  Write  today 
for  free  book  on  trapping,  price 
lists,  shipping  tags,  etc., 
F.  C.  Taylor  &  Co. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
FUR  HOUSE. 

335  Fur  Exchange  Bidg. 
St.  Louis*  Mo. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
MinK,  SKunk.  Fiitom,  Maikrat, 

and  all  other  Fart,  Bidet  and 

Ginseng*  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  2a8  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Circular  Free 
A.  F.  RENKEN 
Rni5.  Kramflr,  Nebraska 


I    ■  WAT  FACTORY  COST 

We  pay  highest  prices  forFurBand  sell  you  Guns,  Traps, 
Supplies, etc.,  AT  FACTORY  COST.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price  List. 
E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  135  Biggs  Building    KANSAS  CITY.  HO. 


SPOT  CASH  FOR  FURS 


HIGHEST  PRICES  AND  HONES'*  GRADING ! 

Ship  your  hides  and  furs  to  ma.  I  charge  no  com- 
missions and  remit  promptly  same  day  shipment 
la  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  overy  ship, 
ment.  Let  me  tan  your  cow  or  horso  hide  for  a 
robe  or  coat.  Write  today  for  FRIiiS  CATALOG— 
PK1CB  LISTS  and  SHIPPING  TAGS. 
C.  W.  SWINGLE,  322  8.  9th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SHIPS  ALL 

Its  Furs  to  Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  St.  Louis 


Biggest  prices!  Better  grading!  Most  money  by  return  mail!  We  are  the  largest  in  the  world  in  our  line. 
The  biggest  Canadian,  American  and  European  buyers  are  represented  at  our  regular  sales.  This  year 
we  will  handle  the  Government's  Alaskan  seal  output.  More  buyers  and  better  prices  than  ever.  We  sell 
furs  in  larger  quantities,  get  more  spot  cash  and  pay  you  more  cash  than  you  can  get  anywhere.  Do  all 
our  business  direct  with  you.    We  want  $10,000,000  worth  of  furs— anything— from  one  skin  up. 

ink,  coon,  skunk,  muskrat,  fox.  wolf,  lynx,  white  wi»«*l  and  all 
inds  of  Turs  wanted  for  cash.    TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
;e  your  catch  or  money  back.    Won  Grand  Priz< 
World's  Fair  in  1904.  U.  S.  Government  uses  them.  One  can  brought  one 
$1,199  Clear  profit.    Only  $1  a  can.   Write  today  for  free  Trappers's  Guide.  Game  Laws  and  Trapper's 
pply  Catalog— Fur  Market  Reports,  Funsten  Fur  Shipping  Tags,  etc.    ALL  FREE. 

— ■ —  Funsten  Bros.  4.  Co.,1617  Funsten  Bide.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Big  Money  in  Trapping  f:: 


m 


Summit  Knit-Nek  Vest 

WARM  AND  EASY  TO  WORK  IN 


What  you  need  is  a  Summit  Knit-Nek  Vest 
— it  keeps  you  warm  without  wearing  a  heavy 
coat. 

It's  just  the  thing  to  keep  you  warm  and 
still  allow  you  to  move  around  with  ease  and 
comfort. 

The  patented  Knit-Nek  and  wristlets  pro- 
tect the  throat  and  wrists  from  the  cold  and  wind. 

The  body  is  made  in  corduroy,  whipcord, 
moleskin  and  waterproof  duck,  lined  with  leather, 
and  leat-ar  sleeves. 

Water  has  no  hardening  effect  on  the  leather 
used  in  Summit  Knit-Nek  Vest — it  remains  soft 
and  pliable. 

Send  for  our  interesting  Style  Book  and  give 
your  dealer's  name. 

Guiterman  Bros. 

35  7  Sibley  Street.        ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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A  Strong,  Durable  Wear- 
Resisting  Boot 

Sold  by  the  Distributor*  of 
The  Famous  Duck  Brand  Waterproof  Clothing 


U    B    B     E  R_ 


POT  W  E,  A  R- 


The  thousands  sold— the  consistent  re-orders  are 
proof  that  these  popular  boots  are  giving  entire 
satisfaction. 

Insist  on  the  famous  "Duck  Brand"  Rubber  Boot 

Made  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  most 
exacting  rubber  boot  requirements.  — Reinforced 
against  all  strain — shaped  on  the  Special 
"DuckBrand"  lasts. 

The  dealer  who  handles  the  "Duck  Brand* 
line  of  Rubber  footwear  is  the  man  whohandlei 
the  best  ol  everything. 


THE  DUCK  BRAND  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


DoYou  Want  This 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er In  each 
common  1  • 
ty  can  r;et' 
one  for 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro Jan 
Gates  to  his  neighbors.  Write  for  part  iculara. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

HVrh  euban  steel  frmma.   ATI  No.  0  *nU*r\\f4 
■Ire  m«sh.   Special  bin* es.  Patented  eelf-lockine; 
*tch.   Steel  ceater  brace.   Unbreaka'  )e.  Raises 
■t  either  end.   Sold  on  30  days*  trial  at  car  spe- 
cial direct- to- yoy  factory  price. 

W.  r  VOORHEES.  Mgr.  Stendar  .  Mfg.  C... 
$04  W»ln  St.       Cadar  Falla.  loava  I 


Why  Kent  Farm  Land 
—  \ou  Can  Do  Better 


Stop  renting — you  don't  get  ahead 
that  way.  The  other  fellow  gets  too 
much  of  the  profit.  I  can  tell  you  how  to 
get  a  farm  of  your  own  and  start  it 
right  with  very  little  money.  Govern 
ment  land,  small  cost  and  payments 
so  easy  that  they  won't  bother  you. 

The  C.  B.  &  q.  Railroad  pays  me  to 
help  you  get  a  farm  without  much 
money,  and  I  want  you  to  write  so  I 
can  tell  you  about  it.  Do  it  TODAY. 
D.  Clem  Deaver,  Burlington  Route, 
Room  366,  Q  Bldg.,  Omaha  Neb. 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Watfon  Scales 


SoldonlOYear 
Guarantee- 


S  t  ronges 
ever  made 

Guaranteed  ac- 
curate or  money 
refunded. 


Extra  heavy  solid  steel  frame.  Double 
>  steel  platform  beams.  Protect- 
ng-a.  Built  for  service.  Will  lasts 
^lifetime.  Sold  at  a  price 


For  Your  House--! he  Best 

Satisfaction  unlimited  comes  from  putting  only  the  best  builder's 
hardware  into  your  home.  You  really  can  afford  only  the  best, 
because  you've  Qot  to  live  with  it  every  day. 


Always 
Works 
Right 
And 
Easy 


When  Building  Specify  No.  19 

Hero  Trolley 
Ball  Bearing 
House  Door 
Hanger 

Richard  Wilcox  Company's  are  In  use  in  the  Residences  of  Those 
who  want  The  Best.   Our  Double  Guarantee  Tag  attached  to  this 

Quality  Hardware. 

Silver  Lake  Solid  Braided  Sash  Cord 


HI 


Has  been  in  general  use  since  1 868  and  is  the  recognized  standard. 

It  is  made  by  experienced  workmen  from  best  quality  selected  yarn 
— Will  not  Stretch.    Saves  labor  by  always  coming  out  smoothly; 

saves  money  because  it  lasts  long.  Made  by  Henry 
W.  Wellington  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  "Silver  Lake" 

is  stamped  on  the  cord  every  three  feet.  The  name 
ii  a  guarantee  of  the  best  Cord  that  can  be  made. 
We  attack  tot  Daoble  Guarantee  Quality  Taf 


Oar  Denblc  Guarantee  Quality  Tag  gi 

iararanc*.    It  i*  attached  only  to 


▼*s  joe  abeafcta  aaaeVemie 


Best  factory  Brands 

brands  that  are  time-triad  and  tested.  Be  rare  yom.  get  Stable 
Guaranteed  Quality  Hardware,  for  year  dealer  will  replace  it  if 

n  A  satisfactory. 

Wright  &  Wilbelmy  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


'Postal  Card'Reportsl 


Southeast  Nebraska 

Clay  Co.  (Oct.  13)  — Wheat  seeding  is 
finished  and  many  of  the  fields  are  becom- 
ing green.  There  will  be  very  little  corn 
husking  here.  Some  have  hauled  the  fod- 
der out  of  the  fields  and  seeded  the  ground 
to  wheat,  while  others  are  leaving  their 
fodder  in  the  shock.  This  section  of  the 
itate  needs  a  good  rain  now  to  keep  the 
wheat  plants  growing.  The  fall  has  been 
too  dry  for  alfalfa  seeding  and  the  ma- 
jority of  that  seeded  in  the  spring  was 
killed.  There  is  an  occasional  sale  and 
everything  sells  well.  Livestock  bring 
especially  good  prices.  Stock  is  in  fine 
condition.  Many  are  feeding  wheat  to  their 
hogs  and  horses.  There  is  plenty  of  rough 
feed.  Prices:  Wheat,  74c;  potatoes,  85c  to 
95c;  eggs,  25c;   butter,   30c. — E.  L.  Hadley. 

Southwest  Otoe  Co.  (Oct.  17) — The  last 
few  days  have  been  cool  and  damp;  some 
rain  has  fallen.  Winter  wheat  is  in  good 
condition;  even  the  late  sowing  is  coming 
fine.  Potatoes  are  very  scarce  here  and 
also  apples.  Shipped-in  potatoes  sell  for 
90   cents  a  bushel. — Charles  F.  Gross. 

Richardson  Co.  (Oct.  18) — Since  Septem- 
ber 7  we  have  had  several  good  rains, 
amounting  to  more  than  six  inches  of  water. 
Wheat  sowing  is  almost  finished  and  nearly 
all  of  the  wheat  is  up.  Pastures  are  im- 
proving and  stock  is  doing  well.  Some  hog 
cholera  has  been  reported  to  the  south  of 
here.  We  have  had  several  frosts,  but  no 
damage  has  been  done. — R.  C.  Davie. 
Northeast  Nebraska 

Boone  Co.  (Oct.  13) — Threshing  is  nearly 
completed.  Oats  yielded  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  winter  wheat 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  and  spring 
wheat  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Trie  fine  fall  weather  has  enabled 
the  farmers  to  get  their  work  up  in  good 
shape.  Corn  husking  has  begun  and  will 
be  general  in  a  few  days.  The  yield  will 
be  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Potatoes  are  a  short  crop  and  many  are 
being  shipped  in.  Winter  wheat  is  a  good 
stand  and  is  doing  nicely.  Compared  with 
other  years,  the  supply  of  cattle  and  hogs 
Is  short,  and  not  a  great  many  will  be  fed. 
Roads  are  in  fine  shape.  Prices:  Wheat. 
70c;  corn,  60c;  potatoes,  90c;  apples,  $1; 
oats,  36c;  rye,  60c;  butterfat,  28c— L.  E. 
Murray. 

South  Central  Nebraska 
North  Furnas  Co.  (Oct.  15) — The  weather 
is  clear  and  windy.  Not  more  than  one- 
half  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  during  the 
last  month.  Threshing  is  nearly  finished. 
Wheat  is  yielding  from  twelve  to  twenty 
iiushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  will  average 
ibout  four  bushels  on  the  uplands  and 
ibout  twelve  on  the  lowlands.  The  hay 
crop  was  good.  Alfalfa  seed  is  good  and 
s  averaging  around  nine  bu  hels  to  the 
ere.  Some  fields  of  sweet  clover  yielded 
ixteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  is  suffi- 
cient rough  feed  here  to  carry  the  stock 
hrough  the  winter.  Some  farmers  are  feed- 
ng  now.  Potatoes  are  scarce. — P.  M.  Journey. 

South  Gosper  Co.  (Oct.  15) — A  few  small 
howers  have  fallen  during  the  last  six 
reeks.  Threshing  is  nearly  completed. 
Wheat  is  yielding  from  four  to  eighteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  is  very  light, 
iome  will  be  husked,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  will  be  fed  in  the  fodder.  The  hay 
crop  was  good  and  that,  with  all  the  other 
oughness,  will  carry  a  majority  of  the  stock 
hrough   the  winter. — Phoebe  Journey. 

Northwest  Valley  Co.  (Oct.  13) — The 
veather  is  ideal  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work, 
deeding  is  completed  and  the  early  sowing 
Is  coming  up.  More  moisture  would  be 
velcome.  Working  the  roads  seems  to  be 
he  order  of   the   day.     Some   have  begun 

0  crib  their  corn,  but  it  is  rather  green 
yet.      Corn     will     average     about  twelve 

•  ushels  to  the  acre  in  this  section.  Some 
1elds  will  make  ft  fair  yield  and  others  are 

1  total  failure.  Very  few  cattle  are  being 
ed.      There    is   plenty    of   rough    feed  for 

cattle  and  horses,  and  all  livestock  is  in 
fine  condition.     No  diseases  have  been  re- 

jorted  among  it.     The  prices  for  hogs  and 

vheat  are  going  down. — James  J.  Waldmann. 
South    Webster   Co.    (Oct.    18) — A  larger 

icreage  of  winter  wheat  has  been  planted 
than    in    former    years    and    it    is  growing 

licely.  A  large  percentage  of  it  was  sowed 
in  cornstalk  ground.  Some  cattle  have 
been  brought  here  for  winter  feeding.  We 
have  had  no  hard  frosts  yet  and  fall  pas- 
tures are  still  good.  Stock  is  doing  well. 
Vo  bloating  from  alfalfa  pasture  has  been 

eported.  Prices:  Corn,  77V£c;  oats,  45c; 
potatoes,  75c  to  $1;  butterfat.  27c;  eggs. 
22c;  butter,  25c. — Charles  S.  Ludlow. 
North  Central  Nebraska 
McPherson  Co.  (Oct.  14) — Beautiful  fall 
weather  prevails,  but  it  is  too  dry.  Potato 
digging  is  in  full  blast  and  the  yield  is 
about  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
corn  crop  is  fair;  many  of  the  stalks  are 
without  ears.  Rye  is  in  fair  condition, 
considering  the  dry  weather.  Stock  is  in 
good  shape  and  cattle  bring  high  prices. 
Horses  are  under-valued  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  farmers  have  plenty  of  feed 
to  carry  the  stock  through  the  winter. 
Prices:  Rye,  65c;  corn,  55c;  potatoes,  75c; 
butter,  25c;  cows,  $50  to  $60;  spring  calves, 
$20    to   $25.— E.    E.  Russel. 

Western  Nebraska 
Kimball  Co.  (Oct.  16) — Farmers  are  very 
busy  these  days.  They  are  hauling  grain 
to  market,  digging  potatoes,  finishing  the 
threshing  and  preparing  for  winter.  Pota- 
toes are  yielding  about   I"*)  Hish«>i  =  to  the 


acre  on  the  divides.  Kimball  county's  first 
flour  mill  is  now  in  operation  and  is  turn- 
ing out  a  good  quality  of  flour.  Prices: 
U  heat,  63c;  oats,  35c;  potatoes,  70c;  eggs, 
25c;    butter,    30c. — D.    K.  Atkins. 

Other  States 

Thomas  Co.,  Ivans.  (Oct.  18) — We  have 
had  one  rain  and  one  shower  this  month. 
Some  farmers  think  that  cattle  prices  are 
going  to  be  lower.  Produce  still  brings 
good  prices.  Some  are  beginning  to  look 
around   for  land.- — M.   N.  Bunker. 

Laramie  Co.,  Wyo.  (Oct.  17) — We  have 
been  having  some  freezing  weather,  and 
one  light  snow  has  fallen.  All  the  late 
grain  is  past  danger  from  frosts.  Thresh- 
ng  is  in  full  blast.  Range  stock  is  in  fine 
condition.  Prices:  Wheat,  61c  flax,  $1.05 
a  hundredweight;  oats,  $1.15  a  hundred- 
weight; potatoes,  $1.25  a  hundredweight; 
butter,   25c;  eggs,   18c. — Jason  O.  Lobb. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  October  18,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Total   this  week   29,069    28,470  147.200 

Total   last  week  30,298    27,623  173,403 

This  week  last  wear.. 40,376    29,504  101.697 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  local  supplies  for  corn- 
fed  cattle  were  not  heavy  enough  to  in- 
fluence the  market  one  way  or  the  other,- 
but  bearish  reports  from  Chicago  and  other 
markets  caused  the  price  to  decline  10  to 
15  cents  below  that  of  the  previous  week. 
Strictly  choice  beeves  brought  $9  or  above, 
but  they  were  in  the  very  best  of  condition. 
The  common  to  fair  warmed-up  and  short- 
fed  grades  came  into  competition  with  the 
western  range  cattle  and  sold  from  $7.75  to 
$8.25   and  on   down.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to    prime    beeves  $8.80  @9. 10 

Fair    to    choice    yearlings   8.25<g>9.25 

Good    to    choice    beeves   8. 35  @  8.75 

Fair   to   good    beeves   8.00@8.30 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.50  @  8. 0G 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  prices  de- 
clined for  these  classes  during  the  week 
and  the  values  at  the  close  were  15  to  20 
cents  lower  than  a  week  ago.  The  good  to 
choice  grades  suffered  more  than  the  can- 
ning grades,  but  they  were  all  quoted 
lower.  A  majority  of  the  steer  stock  that 
came  in  was  so  poor  that  the  cow  buyers 
were  more  or  less  independent.  Veal  calves 
were  in  a  limited  supply  and  the  demand 
was  active.  The  prices  remained  firm  at 
$6.50   to   $9.75.     Closing  quotations: 

Food  to  choice  fed  heifers  $6. 50®  7.50 

Good  to  choice  grass  heifers....  6.50@7.00 

Good   to   choice  cows   6.00@6.50 

Fair    to    good    cows   S.50@6.00 

Canners    and    cutters   3.25 @ 5.25 

Veal  calves    6.50@9.75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.25@6.IO 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  trade  in  stock 
cattle  and  feeding  steers-  was  very  uneven 
and  unsatisfactory  all  week.  The  receipts 
were  not  very  large,  but  the  country  de- 
mand was  not  up  to  the  average.  The 
market  declined  fully  25  cents.  A  few  of 
the  prime  heavy  cattle  sold  readily  at 
lower  prices,  but  the  plain  and  rough  kinds 
sold  from  25  to  40  cents  lower  than  a  week 
ago.  The  trade  in  stock  and  feeding  cows 
and  heifers  was  not  very  much  lower  be- 
cause the  supplies  of  these  grades  were 
small.  The  market  was  weak  at  the  close 
and  a  large  number  of  cattle  were  carried 
over.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  feeders  $7.50@8.15 

Good   to  choice  feeders   7.00@7.40 

Fair  to   good   feeders   6.60@7.00 

Common  to  fair  feeders   5.75@6.50 

Stock  cows  and  heifers   4.75@6.7S 

Western  Rangers — The  quality  of  western 
range  cattle  was  not  up  to  the  average, 
and  while  the  supplies  were  fairly  heavy 
there  was  nothing  attractive  to  pick  from. 
Bearish  advices  from  Chicago  and  other 
markets  were  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  the  market.  The  values  for  beef  steers 
were  about  10  to  15  cents  lower  for  the 
week,  but  considering  the  quality  of  ths 
offerings  the  prices  were  nearly  as  good 
as  those  of  the  previous  week.  Cows  and 
heifers  closed  about  10  to  20  cents  lower  for 
the  week.  Closing  quotations: 
Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves.  .  .  .  $7.70@8.10 
Good  to  choice  grass  beeves....  7.30@7.60 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   6.85@7.26 

Poor   to   fair   grass  beeves   6.00@6.76 

Hogs 

Lightweight  hogs  received  a  severe 
pounding  on  the  market  last  week.  The 
shipping  demand  fell  off.  and,  with  the 
packers  buying  the  majority  of  the  offer- 
ings, the  heavy  hogs  were  at  a  premium- 
The  trade  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
fellers  during  the  week.  The  market  de- 
clined 15  to  20  cents.  Most  of  the  decline 
was  in  the  light  hog  classes,  but  the  heavy 
hogs  were  10  cents  lower  than  for  the 
previous  week.  On  Saturday  the  prices 
ranged  from  $7.50  to  $8.15,  while  on  the 
other  days  of  the  week  the  following  prices 
were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
$7.95-30  $8.00-25  $8.05-15  $8.11% 
8.00-20  7.70-05  7.95-15  8.04% 
7.90-10  7.60-95 
7.90-15  7.40-20 
7.85-10  7.40-90 
Sheep 

Feeder  lambs  were  quoted  15  to  25  cents 
lower  for  the  week  and  fat  lambs  were 
20  to  30  cents  lower.  In  some  cases  the 
feeder  lambs  sold  40  cents  lower.  The 
market  was  slow  on  all  kinds  of  feeding 
lambn  and  p'"»»p.    Th»  <r».i«  in  f.t  i «•«»>• 
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was  slow  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  but  the  supply  declined  somewhat 
toward  the  close  and  part  of  the  loss  was 
regained.  Fat  sheep  were  in  strong  demand 
and  sold  at  steady  prices.  The  trade  was 
considered  on  a  satisfactory  basis  at  the 
end  of  the  week  in  spite  of  the  decline  in 
values.  The  closing  quotations  were  rela- 
tively high  as  compared  to  the  prices  at 
other  markets.  Quotations  on  sheep  and 
lambs: 

Iambs,    good    to    choice  $6.75®  7.00 

Lambs,   fair   to   good   6.50  @6. 75 

Lambs,   culls    5.00@5.75 

Lambs,    feeders    5.25® 6.40 

Yearlings,    light    5.25@5.65 

Tearlings,    heavy    4.85@5.25 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.50@5.50 

Wethers,    good    to    choice   4.35@4.70 

Wethers,  fair  to  good   4.25@4.35 

Wethers,    feeders   4.00®  4.40 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   4.00  @ 4. 40 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   3.75 @4. 00 

Ewes,   feeders    3.25@3.40 

Cull  sheep    2.00 @3. 00 

ENGLISH  BLUE  GRASS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  After  trying 
about  every  variety  of  cultivated  grass 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  only  one  true  grass  that  can 
really  be  called  "drouth  resisting." 
By  a  true  grass  I  do  not  mean  alfalfa 
or  clover,  but  plants  of  the  class  that 
grow  from  the  center  like  corn.  And 
by  "drouth  resisting"  I  do  not  merely 
mean  a  grass  that  can  stand  an  ordin- 
ard  dry  spell,  but  one  that  can  live 
through  such  a  summer  as  that  just 
past  and  be  ready  to  grow  when  cool 
weather  and  the  fall  rains  come. 
I  refer  to  English  blue  grass,  or 
meadow  fescue. 

In  this  section  we  much  prefer  fall 
sowing,  but  I  would  hesitate  to  advise 
it  north  of  the  Kansas  line.  "We  are 
just  as  sure  of  a  stand  when  we  sow 
in  the  spring,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  it  nevei  gets  as 
good  a  start  in  life  as  when  sown  in 
the  fall.  An  experience  -f  twelve 
years  with  this  grass  has  shown  me 
that  we  get  the  best  seed  crop  the 
season  following  sowing  the  fall  be- 
fore. This  has  been  the  case  in  every 
instance.  But  English  blue  grass  can 
be  sown  in  almost  any  spring  with 
some  small  grain  like  oats,  flax  or 
barley,  with  a  practical  certainty  of 
its  making  a  stand. 

English  blue  grass  does  not  make 
much  of  a  crop  of  hay.  It  is  a  pas- 
ture grass,  and,  like  its  Kentucky 
name  sake,  it  nourishes  during  the 
cool  weather  of  spring  and  fall.  We 
have  yet  to  find  any  grass  equal  to 
it  in  restoring  worn  soils,  especially 
when  it  is  pastured  for  a  year  or  two. 
It  will  produce  paying  pasture  or 
seed  crops  for  about  four  years  after 
sowing;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
had  better  be  broken  up,  the  ground 
planted  in  corn  and  a  new  field  sown. 
Profit  in  Seed 

The  largest  profit  for  us  from 
English  blue  grass  has  been  in  the 
seed  crop.  The  yield  has  varied  on 
this  farm  in  the  last  twelve  years 
from  three  to  fourteen  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  price  during  that  time 
has  varied  from  5  cents  to  18  cents 
a  pound.  Our  best  money  return  to 
the  acre  from  the  whole  acreage  was 
$25.50  and  the  poorest  return  about  $6. 

The  seed  ripens  with  us  in  June  and 
we  cut  it  with  the  grain  binder,  but 
it  is  a  hard  crop  to  handle  that  way. 
It  is  very  slippery  and  the  team  has 
to  walk  at  a  pretty  fast  gait  to  keep 
the  grass  elevating.  If  the  team 
walks  slow  the  grass  is  apt  to  slip 
between  the  platform  and  the  lower 
elevator  canvas,  and  when  once 
started  it  keeps  on  going.  We  always 
use  the  metal  strip  sent  with  the 
binder,  which  lays  across  the  plat- 
form and  extends  up  to  the  under 
elevator.  We  also  use  the  same 
Strip  in  cutting  flax. 

By  the  time  this  is  read  it  will 
likely  be  too  late  to  think  of  sowing 
this  grass  in  Nebraska  this  fall,  but 
it  can  be  sown  in  the  spring  with 
grain  with  no  loss  of  a  crop.  Should 
the  grass  be  sown  alone  in  the  spring 
not  much  can  be  expected  of  it  that 
year  unless  the  fall  is  favorable,  when 
it  can  be  pastured  to  some  extent. 
For  a  seed  crop  twelve  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre  is  enough;  if  pas- 
ture alone  is  wanted,  about  fifteen 
pounds  of  seed  should  be  sown.  In 
the  fall  we  prefer  to  sow  it  just  as 
wheat  is  sown — on  well  prepared 
ground  with  a  press  drill.  In  the 
spring  it  can  be  mixed  with  oats  or 
barley  and  sown  with  a  drill,  or  the 
grain  can  be  sown  first  and  the  grass 
seed  sown  later  and  harrowed  in. 
We  have  always  mixed  it  with  the 
grain  and  sown  it  from  the  same 
hopper  in  the  drill. 

Seed  to  Europe 

Aside  from  the  small  amount  that 
is  sold  for  home  sowing,  the  bulk  of 
the  seed  crop  goes  to  England  and 
north  European  countries.  It  grows 
to  perfection  there,  but  that  is  the 
trouhln. — it  ^uot  V«ppe  right  r»n  grow- 


ing, making  grass  instead  of  seed. 
Hence  it  comes  that  during  almost 
every  season  we  have  a  paying  mar- 
ket for  the  seed.  A  very  high  price 
two  years  ago  stimulated  sowing  in 
eastern  Kansas  until  last  year  the 
market  was  over-supplied,  and  finally 
the  price  went  down  untU  only  $1 
was  paid  for  a  bushel  of  twenty-two 
pounds.  We  sold  early  and  got  10 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  about  the 
price  it  is  selling  for  this  year. 

But  it  is  not  altogether  as  a  money 
crop  that  we  grow  English  blue  grass. 
We  grow  it  as  much  for  a  soil  re- 
storer, and  because  it  is  the  only 
grass  that  we  can  depend  on  here  in 
our  dry  seasons.  Like  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  it  lies  low  during  drouth,  but 
when  rain  and  cool  weather  comes 
it  is  again  ready  for  business  and 
will  remain  so  for  at  least  four  years 
after  sowing. 

At  present  prices  for  seed  English 
blue  grass  is  the  cheapest  grass  to 
sow;  at  10  cents  per  pound  it  re- 
quires only  from  $1.20  to  $1.50  to  sow 
an  acre.  Like  all  grasses,  it  likes 
best  a  heavy  soil,  yet  it  will  grow  and 
do  well  on  light  land  if  it  gets  a 
fairly  good  supply  of  moisture. 

H.  C.  HATCH. 

Coffey  County,  Kansas. 


BROME  GRASS  STRAINS 

Ordinary  commercial  brorne  grass 
(Bromus  inermis)  seed  contains  a 
large  number  of  distinct  strains  of 
grasses.  Prof.  Alvin  Keyser,  formerly 
at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station, 
but  now  at  the  Colorado  station,  who 
has  been  studying  and  working  with 
brome  grass  for  four  years,  has 
found  121  distinct  types  of  grass  com- 
ing from  the  original  commercial 
seed.  These  vary  from  fine  to  coarse, 
from  short  to  tall,  and  some  of  the 
strains  tiller  much  more  than  others. 

What  Professor  Keyser  has  found 
to  be  true  of  brome  grass  is  true  of 
the  commercial  varieties  of  all  our 
common  crops.  Go  into  a  field  of 
Turkey  Red  wheat  after  it  has  headed 
out  and  you  will  find  many  distinct 
types  of  plants.  In  selecting  out  the 
different  strains  of  crops  and  testing 
them  consists  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  plant  breeders.  That  Pro- 
fessor Keyser  has  found  a  large 
number  of  strains  of  brome  grass  is 
interesting  because  it  indicates  the 
possibility  of  developing  strains  of 
this  grass  that  .will  give  better 
satisfaction  than  commercial  brome 
grass  has  done. 

Brome  grass  has  not  made  a  decided 
hit  with  Nebraska  farmers  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  the  most  talked  of 
grass  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
but  after  giving  it  a  trial  many 
farmers  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  it. 
In  many  cases  it  has  taken  a  good 
while  to  get  a  stand.  That  •  has 
probably  been  due  largely  to  poor 
seed.  But  when  a  stand  of  the  grass 
is  secured  it  soon  becomes  sod  bound, 
and  then  it  produces  rather  scant 
forage. 

The  tendency  of  brome  grass  to 
become  sod  bound  can  be  partly 
overcome  by  seeding  it  with  other 
grasses  and  forage  crops;  alfalfa  is 
one  of  the  best  companion  plants  for 
this  grass.  But  brome  grass  is  so 
persistent  that  it  usually  gains  the 
upper  hand  even  in  mixtures  and 
finally  takes  the  field.  Professor 
Keyser's  work  is  only  in  the  begin- 
ning stage,  but  it  holds  promise  of 
the  development  of  new  strains  of 
grasses  that  will  fill  a  great  need 
in  western  agriculture. 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

27 — J.  P.  Peterson,   Herman,  Neb. 
31 — Blackburn  Bros.,   Royal.  Neb. 
5 — J.  R.  Blackburn,  Ord,  Neb. 

7 —  Robert   Leisy,    Wisner,  Neb. 

8 —  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 

11 —  V.   E.  Perry,  Mynard,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 

27 —  C.   C.    Ellis,   Bellwood,  Neb. 

28 —  O.   J.   McCullough,   Clarks,  Neb. 

29 —  Timm  Neuhofel,  Central  City,  Neb. 
5 — H.  O.  Williamson,  Herman.  Neb. 

7 — S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 

12 —  Mrs.   Aug.    Gorder   &   Son,  Platts- 
mouth,  Neb. 

13 —  Harry   Dodds,   Florence,  Neb. 

8h«rthorns 
7 — S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
Herefords 

10 —  A.  F.  Hager,  Avoca,  Iowa. 

11 —  O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  la. 

Hampshire^ 
4 — H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  Iowa.  Sale 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Angus 

1  and  2 — Bscher   &   Son   and   Escher  & 
Ryan,  Botna,  Iowa.     Sale  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Polled  Durhams  and  Shorthorns 

12 —  A.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  Seward,  Neb. 
Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires 

23 — Henry  Beck,  Litchfield,  Neb.  Sale 

at  Loup  City,  Neb. 

Jacks  and  Jennets 
23 — Henry  Beck.  Litchfield,  N»h. 

«t  Lour'  <"*lty.  N«b. 
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ADV 


RATE:— Three  cents  per  word  per  Issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word.  Initial,  sign  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.   Copy  must  lie  received  l>y  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear 

Vv  e  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  Tor  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER.  If  you  have 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


AJLFALFA  HAY  ' 

ALFALFA     HAY     FOR     SALE.    —    F.  W. 
Deffer,    Indianola,    Neb.  (44 


HEIJ^WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED.  — 
Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters. 
Write,  Ozment,  45. F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (49 


Sale 


HONEY 

HONEY — SAMPLE  PAIL  (10  LBS..  10  OZ., 
net)  $1.25;  two  pails,  $2.25.  Write  name 
plainly.     Louis   Macey,   North  Platte. 


 REAL  ESTATE 

STOP!  LISTEN!  120  ACRE  FARM  $900. 
Terms."  Other  farms.  McGrath,  Mountain 
View.    Mo.  (43 


FOR  SALE— FINE  IMPROVED  320  ACRE 
farm;  Valley  county.  A.  E.  Charlton. 
Arcadia,   Neb.  (44 

WANTED — TO  RENT  ABOUT  THIRTY 
acres  apple  orchard.  R.  R.  Clendenin, 
R.  F.  D.  5.  Box  38.  Lincoln,  Neb.  (4ft 

FOR  SALE— MY  FINE  FARM  IN  NORTH- 
ern  Wisconsin  where  land  is  cheap  and 
fertile.  Buy  of  owner,  save  commission. 
Isaac  Ammerman.  Weyerhaeuser,  Wis.  (43l 

QUARTER  SECTION  IN  MUSSELSHELL 
Valley,  Montana.  Fenced  and  Cross- 
fenced.  Fifty  acres  broke.  Small  pay- 
ment down,  balance  long  time.  H.  W. 
Seeger,    2740    P   St.,    Lincoln,    Neb.  (43 

$800. 00  CASH,  BALANCE  EASY  TERMS, 
will  buy  fine  improved  160  acre  farm, 
Stanley  county.  South  Dakota,  Nice  little 
house,  barn,  cattle  sheds,  silo,  good  well; 
all  rich  tillable  land,  considerable  under 
plow.  Price  $1900.00.  Jay  P.  Morrill, 
Palace   Bldg.,    Minneapolis,    Minn.  (44 

 TYPEWRITERS 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19,  Underwood  $35, 
Monarch  $33,  D.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
1607    Farnam.  Omaha. 


LIVESTOCK  

SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  five  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter  A.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 
for  sale;  $50  for  choice.  Can  spare  a  few 
cows  after  November  1.  O.  H.  Sollen- 
berger,    Fairbury,    Neb.  (45 

SIXTEEN  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  AND 
cows,  15/16  and  better;  from  four  months 
to  five  years.  Priced  to  sell.  J.  C.  Jensen, 
Route  1,   Box  47,   Elba,   Neb.  (44 

I  AM  NOW  PLACING  UPON  THE  MAR- 
ket  a  fine  lot  of  serviceable  Hampshire 
boars,  gilts  and  bred  sows,  three  strains, 
at  prices  that  will  move  them.  Only 
pedigreed  stock  offered,  both  exhibition 
and  utility.    H.  P.  Berck,  Dannebrog,  Neb. 


POUT  TRY 

FOR    SALE— BOURBON    RED  TURKEYS. 
Mr=    W.   C.  Ware.   Fairbury,   Neb.  (44 


Pump 

with  a 


Farm  Cushman 

4-h.  p.  Aii-Purpose 

*****  Engine 


Does 

everything 
any  4-H.  P.  engine 
will  do  and  some  work 
no  other  4-H.  P.  can  do.  An 
ALL-PURPOSE,  all-season  engine 
AND  will  tob  any  binder.   Weighs  190 
lbs.    Throttle  governor.  Guaranteed 
10  years.   Also  2-cylinder  6  H.  P.  up  to 
20  H.  P.   G3t  catalog  and  trial  offer. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  2036  N  St.,  I 'ncoln,  Neb. 


SAWYOURWOOD 


Wllh  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  9  CORPS  by  ONE  MAN  In 
10  hoars.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.  E50  showing  low  price  and 
1ATKST  IMPROVKJIK.NTS.    First  order  secures  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  il  .ach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  ID. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  IN- 
dlan  Runner  Ducks.  Peter  A.  Brehm, 
Harvard,  Neb. 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS: 
heavy  bone;  well  barred.  From  my  state 
show  winners.  Prices  low.  E.  C.  Jewell. 
DeWitt,    Neb.  (47 

FOP.  SALE  —  100  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks:  Early  hatched  beauties.  Fawns; 
also  brown  penciled.  $1.00  each;  $7.50 
per  dozen.  Best  ones  go  first.  Mrs.  R. 
Getty.    Waco,    Neb.  (43 

FOR  SALE  —  TOULOUSE  GEESE  AND 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerels.  Four  first 
premiums  on  geese  and  first  and  second 
on  cockerels  at  Platte  County  Fall  Fes- 
tival.    Geo.  Drinnin.   Columbus,   Neb.  (44 

FARMERS.  WE  WANT  TURKEYS.  DUCKS, 
gpese  and  chickens!  Ship  your  poultry 
either  alive  or  dressed  to  Petry  &  Com- 
pany, Omaha,  Nebraska.  Wholesale 
dealers.  Established  1896.  Prompt  pay 
and  highest  market  price.  Write  for 
Quotations' and  tags.  Reference:  Merchants' 
National   bank  or  express  companies. 

ROOFING 

More  than  $325,000 
worth  of  every 
make  and  kind  of 
brand  new,  dependable  roofing  now  be- 
ing offered  at  such  remarkably  low 
prices,  that  we  ask  all  in  need  or  who 
contemplate  buying  to  hesitate  placing 
orders  until  they  get  these  remarkable 

bankrupt 

Prices.  This  lot  consists  of  every  known 
make  of  roofing — Galvanized,  2%c  per  sq.  ft.; 
Corrugated  Steel,  lHo  per  sq.  ft.;  Rubber 
Surfaced  Ajax  Roofing  62c  per  square,  etc. 
We  now  own'the  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company  and  incorporated  for  $10,000,000; 
this  tremendous  purchase  is  the  first  result 
—nothing  like  it  ever  before  attempted  by 
anyone.  Every  dollar's  worth  of  the  roofing 
guaranteed  brand  new.  Every  quality.  Write 
for  free  samules  and  remarkable  prices? 

HARRIS  BROS.  COMPANY 
Dept.  BM>  86  Chicago,  III. 


SALE 


Representative  Wanted 

I  want  someone  in  each  locality,  where  we  have  no  repre- 
sentative, to  look  after  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  for  THE 
NEBRASKA  FARMER. 

I  am  willing  to  pay  a  liberal  commission  to  anyone  doing  this 
work. 

Also  several  hundred  dollars  in  gold  will  be  distributed  among 
our  representatives  at  different  times  during  the  subscription  season. 

If  interested  in  making  some  easy  money  during  spare  time,  fill 
out  the  blank  below  and  return 
to  me  at  once. 


S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher,  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Sir:    I  wish  to  act  as  your  subscription  representative  for 
THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  in  this  locality.     Send  me  full  informa- 
tion. 


I  live  ..miles  (direction) 

from   .   •',  

Name. .....  .  ..  .   

R.  F.  D   Postomce  
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A  Tower 
Hat 

for  wet 
weather 

The 
"Protector1 

See  how  tVie  rim 
protects  the  eyes, 
and  in  back  turns 
every  drop  on  to  your  Slicker.  Its  soft  flannel 
lining  covers  the  ears  if  the  rain  is  cold  or 
folds  inside  when  not  needed.  So  soft  it  may 
be  rolled  and  carried  in  the  pocket. 

A  fine  complement  to  your  Fish  Brand 
Reflex  Slicker,  and  just  as  waterproof 

«(<  of  stores  that  sell  Fish  Brand 

lO  CentS  goods,  or  sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 


DOSTON 


Tower  Canadian  Limited.  Toronto 


Breeding  Crate 

Our  Improved  Safety 
Breeding  Crate  Is  the 
cheapest  and  best  crate 
on  the  market.  Send 
for  circular.    Price  $15. 


SAFETY  BREEDING 

CRATE  CO. 
Nill-W-7th  St. 


SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Make  Money  With  Poultry 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  Is  a  maga«ine  de- 
voted entirely  to  helping  earnest  men  and 
women  make  a  financial  success  of  poultry 
raising.  Its  staff  of  writers  Is  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  have  made  a  practical, 
Instead  of  theoretical,  success  of  poultry 
farming,  and  who  are  glad  to  pass  on  the 
results  of  their  hard  earned  experience  to 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  readers. 

There  are  many  pit-falls  in  the  path  of  the 
novice  which  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
those  who  will  follow  the  teachings  set  forth 
In  this  magazine.  It  fully  explains  how  to 
make  a  start,  how  to  construct  houses,  coops 
and  other  devices,  how  to  get  a  large  egg 
yield,  how  to  cure  and  prevent  disease,  how 
to  exhibit,  how  to  get  the  top  price  for 
egBS,  how  to  use  Incubators  and  hundreds  of 
other  points  which  everyone  wishes  to  know 
It  expls.lns  the  famous  secret  system  through 
which  poultrymen  have  become  rich  and 
afterwards  sold   for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  Is  a  large,  hand- 
somely Illustrated,  monthly  journal,  well 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  be  found 
on  file  In  the  home  of  every  poultry  lover. 
No  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  should 
think  of  being  without  it.  It  will  save  him 
many  times  the  small  subscription  price.  The 
advanced  poultryman  will  also  find  It  of  great 
value:  the  articles  being  varied  in  their  scope. 

SPEf TAL  OFFER.  The  retrular  price 
of  AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  50c  per 
year,  but  in  order  to  introduce  It  to 
several  thousand  new  readers,  we  will 
for  a  short  time,  give  a  large  200  page 
poultry  book,  which  is  a  complete 
guide  in  the  poultry  business,  abso- 
lutely free  to  everyone  sending  60c 
for  a  yearly  subscription  or  $1.00  for 
a  three  j>ear  subscription  to  AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY.  A  trial  Bix  months' 
subscription  (without  book)  will  be 
sent  for  25c.  Never  has  bo  much  been 
offered  for  so  small  a  sum.  Advantage 
of  this  offer  should  be  taken  at  once. 

American  Poultry 

■•Toy   Building         WILKES-BAftRE.  PA 


POULTRY  PAPER 

up-to-date;  tells  all  you  want  to 
know  about  care  and  management 
of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  profit.  4 
months  for  10c.  POULTRY  ADVO- 
CATE, Dept.  131,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


,  JL»  McKenney^  Sdttot,  Palmist, 
<8«8sSJo«!  Answsu'wS  Firs* 

Egg-Laying  Rations 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  best 
methods  for  feeding  for  egg  produc- 
tion in  the  winter?  I  have  fifty  hens, 
one  and  two  years  old.  I  keep  them 
in  a  good  chicken  house  and  scratch- 
ing shed  that  face  the  south.  The 
hens  are  in  good  health,  but  they  are 
molting  now  and  I  do  not  get  many 
eggs. — A.  Reader,  Phelps  Co. 

In  the  egg-laying  contest  at  Moun 
tain  Grove,  Missouri,  ten  methods  of 
feeding  have  been  carried  on  during 
the  last  year  in  ten  special  pens.  The 
object  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
best  method  of  feeding  for  egg  pro- 
duction. 

In  one  pen  feed  of  all  kinds  is  kept 
before  the  hens  all  the  time.  For  a 
while  this  pen  led  all  others  in  the 
number  of  eggs  produced,  but  at  the 
end  of  August  the  pen  fed  according 
to  the  Maine  Experiment  Station 
method  was  ahead.  Here  is  the 
Maine  method: 

A  dry  mash  consisting  o'f  three 
parts  of  wheat  bran  and  one  part  each 
of  corn  meal,  cheap  flour  and  beef 
scraps  is  kept  in  hoppers  from  which 
the  hens  can  help  themselves.  After 
the  first  month,  one  part  gluten  feed 
is  substituted  for  one  part  of  bran 
in  the  dry  mash;  the  third  month  half 
a  part  of  linseed  meal  is  added  and 
thereafter  alternates  with  gluten  feed 
every  month.  Green  feed,  such  as 
sprouted  oats,  cabbage  and  mangels, 
is  supplied;  and  grit,  shell  and  char- 
coal are  always  before  the  fowls.  The 
dry  grain  is  fed  in  litter.  The  "early 
morning  feed  is  cracked  corn;  wheat 
and  oats  (equal  parts)  are  given  at 
10:30  in  the  morning.  About  two 
quarts  is  fed  to  every  fifty  fowls. 

In  the  egg  farm  method  of  feeding, 
which  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  corn  to  four  parts 
wheat  and  two  parts  oats  is  fed  in 
summer,  and  four  parts  corn  to  two 
parts  wheat  and  two  parts  oats  in 
winter.  A  little  less  than  a  quart  of 
grain  for  ten  hens  is  allowed,  and  it 
is  fed  only  at  night.  One  pound  of 
mash  is  fed  to  each  ten  hens,  the 
mash  being  similar  to  that  in  the 
Maine  method. 

The  fowls  that  have  had  all  kinds 
of  feed  constantly  before  them  have 
shown  their  preference  for  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  kafir  corn,  sunflower  seed 
and  millet.  They  ate  more  wheat 
than  any  other  one  kind  of  feed.  They 
ate  very  little  beef  scrap,  but  con- 
sjmed  324  pounds  of  buttermilk  in 
eight  months.  From  this  it  seems 
that  buttermilk  is  a  better  and  more 
acceptable  food  than  beef  scrap  or 
fish  scrap,  both  of  which  were 
supplied. 

While  it  has  been  shown  that  no 
one  method  has  all  the  good  points, 
it  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  a 
variety  of  grain,  with  meat,  green 
feeds,  shell  and  grit,  constitutes  a 
good  egg  ration,  and  one  must  use 
judgment  in  supplying  the  quantities 
needed  at  various  seasons.  Grain  is 
either  fed  in  litter  or  in  the  automatic 
feeder  which  scatters  it  in  small 
quantities  and  forces  the  fowls  to 
exercise  to  get  it.  Exercise  is  almost 
as  necessary  as  the  food  itself,  and 


GERMOZONE  IS 


An  Antiseptic,  (Prevents  and  removes  putre- 
faction.) 

A  Germicide,  (Destroys  disease  germs.) 
A  Fungicide,  (Destroys  fungus  growths.) 
A  Deodorant,  (Removes  odors  without  sub- 
stituting another.) 

An  Alterative,  (Restores  healthy  action.) 


A  Prophylactic,  (For  preventing  disease.) 

Soothing,  (Allays  pain,  such  as  itching,  smart- 
i  ng,  etc.) 

Cleansing,  (By  destroying  or  purifying  dead 
or  spoiled  matter.) 

Healing,  (A  natural  consequence  of  healthy 
action.) 


Composed  of  Six  Ingredients,  Phenomenally  rich  in  available  oxygen, 
which  is  released  in  an  active  state  upon  coming  into  contact  with  diseased  or 
organic  matter.  It  has  all  of  the  antiseptic  and  remedial  values  of  Hydrogen 
I  er  xide,  with  none  of  its  disadvantages,  and  has  other  valuable  attributes 


Good  for  Poultry 


The  most  widely  popular  remedy  for  Roup,  Colds,  Canker, 
Chicken  Pox,  Sore  Head,  Bowel  Complaint,  etc.  For  these 
affections  it  is  a  ready  remedy,  easily  used  and  very  effective 
One  thorough  application  should  cure  the  dreaded  canker  in 
one  night;  two  or  three  applications  suffice  for  the  other 
diseases  mentioned,  also  Frosted  Comb,  Skin  Disease 
hour  Crop  and  Cholera.  Gormozone,  given  to  the  chickens 
m  their  drinking  water,  regulates  the  bowels,  giving  those 
slatey  colored  droppings,  tipped  with  white,  that  even'  old 
poultryman  knows  means  CHICKEN  HEALTH. 

GOONdasiTL^?ho;GtrefK,f;„^Ul:S'WoUtdS'  Chfne  "r  Bruises>  Skin  Disea«*-  Loss  of  Hair, 
d.ai  i-aurrh  or  Ueet,  Burns,  Fungus  Poison,  Sore  Eyes  or  Mouth.  Bowel  Trouble,  etc. 

"  WeOZT?wLFrnr^  ,be  Purch-Hse<i  a<  mos<  every  town ;  10.000  dealers  in  U.  S.  Fifty  cents  per 
Mfflie.    Tablet  form  50c  postpaid.    Sample  10  cents  postpaid.    Booklets  free. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Omaha,  Neb. 


that  point  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
especially  in  winter  feeding.  Make 
the  hens  work  for  part  of  their  food, 
but  let  them  have  all  they  want  at 
the  end  of  the  day. 

According  to  the  figures  given  in 
the  variety-feed  experiment,  ten  hens 
consumed  559  pounds  of  f'.ed  of  all 
kinds,  and  324  pounds  of  tuttermilk. 
Counting  the  buttermilk  at  10  cents 
a  gallon  and  the  other  feed  at  an 
average  price  of  2  cents  a  pound, 
which  I  think  is  a  little  high,  the  feed 
for  ten  hens  for  eight  and  a  half 
months  cost  $15.25.  In  that  time 
they  laid  about  ninety-five  dozen  eggs. 


Molting  Rations 

My  hens  did  not  begin  to  molt  very 
early,  but  now  all  of  them  are  molting 
and  I  am  not  getting  any  eggs  at  all. 
If  there  is  any  way  to  feed  them  to 
hasten  the  process  1  would  like  to 
know  it.  What  is  considered  a  good 
ration  for  molting  hens?  I  have  read 
that  if  they  were  starved  for  a  time 
and  then  fed  a  good  molting  ration 
they  can  be  made  to  molt  earlier  in 
the  season.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this 
method  is  a  success?  It  is  rather 
hard  to  starve  chickens  on  a  farm 
unless  they  are  shut  up. — M.  C, 
Madison  Co. 

Quite  a  number  of  experimenters 
who  have  tried  the  forced-molting 
theory  have  concluded  that  it  does 
not  pay.  Prof.  J.  C.  Haplin  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  con- 
demns the  practice  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  too  much  of  a  strain  on  the 
vitality  of  the  fowls  to  produce 
feathers  so  quickly  or  in  such  a 
wholesale  manner.  As  a  rule,  he  says, 
a  reasonably  long  molting  period, 
during  which  the  birds  are  well  fed 
and  well  cared  for,  produces  the  best 
general  results. 

Usually  it  is  very  safe  to  follow 
nature  in  these  things,  but  it  is  also 
quite  safe  to  assist  her  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  and  to  that  end  it  is  well 
to  give  the  fowls  feeds  that  are  rich 
in  the  feather-making  elements.  Sun- 
flower seed,  oil  meal  and  other  oily 
feeds  are  especially  desirable  during 
the  molting  season,  and  the  proportion 
of  other  feeds  should  be  well  kept 
up;  in  fact,  a  good  egg  ration  is  a 
very  good  molting  ration. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  proportions  of  protein,  car- 
bohydrates and  mineral  matter  neces- 
sary for  egg  production,  and  tables 
giving  the  correct  quantities  of  each 
to  feed  have  been  widely  published. 
The  authors,  however,  seem  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  Madam  Hen  will  eat  as 
much  or  as  little  as  she  pleases  of 
these  feeds  unless  they  are  so  finely 
blended  that  she  cannot  choose.  If 
she  has  a  chance  to  scratch  content- 
edly for  a  part  of  her  feed  and  thereby 
get  the  exercise  that  is  as  essential 
as  the  feed  itself,  she  will  not  always 
choose  to  eat  things  in  the  propor- 
tion they  are  given  her,  although  may 
lay  eggs  as  unconcernedly  and  plen- 
tifully as  the  most  correctly  fed  hen 
n  existence. 

In  the  long  run  I  believe  it  is 
unwise  to  force  the  molting  period. 
Feed  plenty  and  a  good  variety  from 
the  beginning  of  the  molting  season. 
See  that  oyster  shell  and  grit  are 
never  lacking.  Any  of  the  common 
grains  found  on  the  farm  with  bran, 
meat  scrap  or  meat  meal  in  addition, 
make  a  good  general  ration  and  one 
that  can  be  varied  at  will.  A  little 
oil  meal  should  be  mixed  in  a  dry 
mash  with  the  bran,  meat  scraps  or 
meat  meal. 


Treatment  for  Worms 

I  noticed  two  of  my  pullets  strain- 
ing as  though  they  were  constipated, 
but  an  examination  of  the  droppings 
showed  some  white  objects  about 
three  inches  long  and  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick.  They  looked  very 
much  like  worms.  Do  chickens  ever 
have  worms,  and  if  they  do,  what  is 
the  remedy? — Mrs.  M.  W.,  Grant  Co. 

Worms  are  very  common  in  poultry 
and  are  often  the  cause  of  other 
poultry  troubles.  If  they  are  present 
in  large  numbers  they  take  the  nour- 
ishment that  should  be  used  for 
building  up  the  body,  and  leave  the 
fowls  susceptible  to  other  diseases. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  worm 
remedies.  Santonine  and  turpentine 
(usually  oil  of  turpentine)  are  the 
most  commonly  recommended  ones. 
Santonine  is  given  in  two-grain  doses 
and  turpentine  in  teaspoonful  quan- 
tities to  each  fowl.  These  doses  should 
be  repeated  in  two  or  three  days  and 
followed  in  a  few  hours  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  or  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salts.  If  it  is  desired  to 
give  either  of  these  medicines  to  the 


whole  flock  they  may  be  mixed  in  the 
above  proportion  in  the  mash,  but 
fowls  will  not  eat  a  mash  in  which 
turpentine  is  mixed  unless  they  are 
very  hungry.  It  is  better  to  give 
worm  medicines  when  the  digestive 
tract  is  practically  empty. 

The  fowls  get  the  worms  from  the 
droppings  and  it  is  well  to  keep  these 
cleaned  up  or  burned.  Worm  remedies 
often  cause  a  large  number  of  live 
worms  to  be  voided,  and  the  droppings 
should  be  carefully  watched  while  the 
flock  is  being  treated. 


MIGRATORY  RIRD  REGULATIONS 

The  new  government  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds 
will  go  into  effect  on  November  1, 
'his  year.  They  put  under  federal 
protection  for  the  first  time  a  large 
number  of  migratory  game  and  in- 
sectivorous birds.  The  regulations 
were  framed  by  officials  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
pursuance  to  a  bill  passed  by  congress 
last  winter. 

Migratory  birds  spend  a  part  of 
the  year  in  one  section  of  the  country 
and  a  part  in  another;  in  summer 
they  go  north  and  in-  winter  return  to 
the  south.  Like  interstate  'commerce 
they  transcend  state  lines.  The  only 
power  large  enough  to  "prbl'e'ct  them 
in  both  their  summer  and  winter 
homes,  and  on  their  trips  between, 
is  the  federal  government — hence  the 
new  law  and  regulations. 

Among  the  birds  protected  by  the 
regulations  are  the  brant,  wild  duck, 
goose,  swan,  cranes  of  various 
species,  rail,  several  kinds  of  shore 
birds,  pigeon,  dove,  wild  pigeon,  bobo- 
link, catbird,  chickadee,  cuckoo,  flicker, 
flycatcher,  grosbeak,  humming  bird, 
kinglet,  martin,  meadowlark,  night 
nuthatches,  oriole,  robin,  shrike,  swal- 
low, swift,  thrush,  warbler,  whippoor- 
will,  woodpecker  and  wren. 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
lations the  country  is  divided  into 
two  zones,  known  as  the  breeding  and 
winter  zones.  The  breeding  zone  com- 
prises the  twenty-five  states  lying 
wholly  or  in  part  north  of  latitude  40 
degrees  (the  southern  boundary  of 
Nebraska)  and  the  Ohio  river;  the 
winter  zone  comprises  twenty-three 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  ly- 
ing wholly  or  in  part  south  of  that  line. 

The  regulations  make  a  continuous 
closed  season  on  the  catbird,  chick- 
adee, grosbeak,  humming  bird,  mar- 
tin, meadowlark,  bullbat,  robin,  swal- 
low, thrush,  whippoorwill  and  wood- 
pecker. Likewise  the  hunting  of  all 
migratory  game  and  insectivorous 
birds  is  prohibited  between  sunset 
and  sunrise. 

The  closed  season  is  continuous  on 
all  migratory  birds  passing  over  or 
at  rest  on  any  of  the  waters  of  the 
main  streams  of  the  Mississippi  river 
between  Minneapolis  and  Memphis, 
and  on  the  Missouri  river  between 
Bismarck  and  Nebraska  City.  The 
killing  or  capture  of  any  such  birds 
on  the  shores  or  from  any  boat  or 
floating  object  along  these  streams  is 
prohibited.  This  is  done  to  give  the 
birds  safe  highways  back  and  forth. 
Nebraska  hunters  must  take  notice 
that  hunting  any  of  the  birds  coming 
under  these  regulations  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  in  this  state  is  unlawful 
as  far  south  as  Nebraska  City. 

A  closed  season  until  September  1, 
1913,  is  established  on  such  migratory 
game  birds  as  the  band-tailed  pigeon, 
the  little  brown  sand  hill  whooping 
crane,  swan  and  curlew  and  on  all 
shore  birds  except  the  black-breasted 
and  golden  plover,  jack  snipe,  wood- 
cock and  yellowlegs. 

The  general  open  season  for  water- 
fowl in  the  northern  or  breeding  zone 
is  from  September  1  to  December  16. 
and  in  the  southern  or  winter  zone 
from  November  1  to  January  16. 

In  enforcing  these  regulations 
federal  authorities  will  co-operate 
with  state  game  commissioners  and 
other  state  authorities.  The  states 
have  been  grouped  into  thirteen  dis- 
tricts, each  district  in  charge  of  an 
inspector.  Several  of  these  positions 
will  be  filled  temporarily  by  regular 
employes  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. The  department  desires  the 
assistance  of  game  wardens  in  the 
different  states  as  well  as  that  of  the 
public  in  general. 

Farmers  should  have  an  especial 
interest  in  the  new  regulations,  since 
they  are  framed  particularly  to  pro- 
tect the  birds  that  are  of  greatest 
importance  to  agriculture. 


Keep  the  yards  sanitary  and  not 
overstocked  with  birds  if  you  want 
good  results  from  raising  poultry  in 
town. 


Wednesday,  October  22,  1913. 

  - 
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Champion  Jersey  Cow 

A  new  world's  record  for  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  butterfat  has  been 
made  in  the  Jersey  breed.  Eminent's 
Best,  a  Jersey  cow  owned  by  Roycroft 
Farm,  Sidnaw,  Michigan,  has  just 
completed  an  official  test  lasting  a 
year,  in  which  ghe  produced  18,782 
pounds  15.6  ounces  of  milk,  contain- 
ing 962  pounds  13.6  ounces  of  butter- 
fat.  This  exceeds  the  highest  pre- 
vious record  for  a  year  in  the  Jersey 
breed,  held  by  Jacoba  Irene,  by  1,525 
pounds  of  milk  and  nine  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Eminent's  Best  freshened  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1912,  and  was  placed  on 
official  test  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month.  Her  ration  at  different  times 
included  bran,  oats,  oil  meal,  cotton- 
seed meal,  alfalfa  meal,  hominy  chops, 
Ajax  flakes,  beet  pulp,  molasses,  roots, 
hay  and  pasture.  The  total  cost  of  the 
feed  consumed  in  the  year  was  $116.14. 

That  is  a  big  feed  bill  for  one  cow, 
but  this  cow  paid  her  way  grandly. 


men.  If  not,  then  dairying  in  this 
state  will  continue  to  be  only  a  profit- 
able side  issue. 


Producing  Good  Cream 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Good  cream 
means  good  butter.  The  reverse  is 
equally  true,  for  no  creamery  can 
make  first-class  butter  out  of  poor 
cream.  The  factor  that  determines 
whether  cream  is  good  or  bad  from 
the  buttermaker's  point  of  view  is  the 
number  and  kind  of  bacteria  it  con- 
tains; whether  they  are  desirable  or 
undesirable  ones. 

The  desirable  bacteria  cause  ripen- 
ing of  cream,  which  gives  to  butter 
agreeable  flavor  and  aroma — the  two 
essential  qualities  to  make  it  market- 
able. The  undesirable  bacteria  pro- 
duce a  rancid,  putrid  taste  and  pun- 
gent, penetrating  odor — a  combination 
to  be  avoided,  yet  one  which  is  fre- 
quently found.  The  persons  who  milk 
the  cows  and  care  for  the  cream  can 
control  to  a  large  extent  the  kind  of 
bacteria  in  the  cream.  Bacteria  that 
hinder  the  production  of  good  butter 
have  their  origin  in  the  filth  of  barns, 
and  in  utensils  that  have  not  been 
sufficiently  cleaned. 

Creameries  have  tried  to  overcome 
the  careless  handling  of  cream  before 


Eminent's  Best — Jersey  cow  that  has  broken  the  world's  milk  and 
butter  record  for  her  breed. 


At  5  cents  a  quart  her  milk  for  the 
year  would  have  sold  for  $469.55.  The 
butterfat  she  produced  in  the  year  at 
an  average  price  of  25  cents  a  pound 
would  have  sold  for  $240.50.  This  last 
figure  is  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  income  produced  by  this 
cow,  and  yet  it  shows  a  handsome 
margin  over  the  cost  of  feed.  Cows 
of  this  sort  will  pay  "interest"  upon 
a  pretty  large  investment;  they're 
worth  a  lot  of  money. 

The  cut  of  Eminent's  Best  printed 
herewith  shows  that  she  has  good 
dairy  type.  She  carries  no  surplus 
flesh;  her  barrel  is  deep,  showing 
good  capacity  for  feed;  and  her  udder 
is  well  developed.  A  notable  feature 
of  this  cow's  conformation  is  the  re- 
markable size  of  her  milk  veins,  the 
nearest  of  which  shows  plainly  in  the 
picture  just  in  front  of  the  udder. 


Milking  by  Jerks 

Dairying  is  a  kind  of  side  issue  in 
Nebraska — that  is,  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  and  for  the  majority  of  farmers 
who  milk  cows.  The  aggregate  dairy 
production  of  the  state  is  large,  of 
course,  but  that  is  because  so  many 
farmers  are  milking  a  little  and  not 
because  a  large  number  are  dairying 
as  though  they  meant  it.  In  Nebraska 
we  milk  in  the  spring  and  summer 
and  allow  the  cows  to  go  dry  in  the 
fall  and  winter.  The  railroads  trans- 
port quantities  of  cream  in  the  spring, 
but  the  amount  declines  as  the  year 
pdvances  until  in  the  winter  months 
the  amount  is  very  small.  The  cream- 
eries run  on  full  time  a  few  months  of 
the  year,  and  then  limp  along  on  short 
time  the  remaining  months. 

We  complain  about  the  prices  paid 
by  the  centralized  creameries  for 
butterfat.  Compared  with  prices  paid 
by  co-operative  creameries  in  this  and 
other  states  there  is  room  for  com- 
plaint. But  before  we  can  have  many 
successful  co-operative  creameries  in 
Nebraska  there  must  be  more  all-the- 
year-'round  dairying.  A  centralized 
creamery  with  large  capital  can  stand 
to  run  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
on  a  small  volume  of  business,  but 
a  co-operative  creamery  cannot.  Be- 
fore we  can  do  all  the  things  they 
are  doing  in  dairy  states  more  farmers 
must  get  into  the  dairy  business  in 
earnest.  Maybe  not  many  Nebraska 
farmers  want  to  be  out-and-out  dairy- 


it  reaches  them  by  pasteurization. 
This  process  is  not  wholly  effective, 
owever,  because  of  the  fact  that  a 
emperature  high  enough  to  destroy 
pernicious  bacteria  cannot  be  used. 
No  amount  of  labor  and  expense  on 
the  part  of  the  creamery  can  make 
good,  sweet  butter  from  contaminated 
cream.  The  fact  that  farmers  have  to 
save  their  cream  from  day  to  day 
before  they  have  enough  to  pay  to 
send  it  to  town  only  makes  matters 
worse.  Very  often  the  cream  is  rancid 
before  it  leaves  the  farm. 

By  a  few  precautions  requiring  little 
time  and  no  expense  the  farmer  may 
help  greatly  in  improving  the  quality 
of  cream  and  consequently  the  quality 
of  butter.  This  cannot  help  but  react 
favorably  upon  the  farmer  by  creating 
a  demand  for  good,  clean  milk  and 
cream.  The  better  products  bring  the 
better  prices.  This  is  a  good  time  of 
year  to  begin  better  methods.  In  the 
next  few  months  the  cows  are  giving 
their  best  grade  of  milk,  so  why  not 
try  to  make  it  the  cleanest  and  see 
if  you  don't  have  better  cream  for 
your  pains. 

The  following  suggestions  are  very 
simple,  but  they  have  proved  to  be 
very  effective.  Where  they  have  been 
tried  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk 
has  been  decreased  as  much  as  two- 
thirds: 

1.  — Feed  your  cows  after  instead  of 
before  milking  them.  Silage  and  dry 
forage  are  filled  with  spores  of  bac- 
teria, which  float  about  in  the  air  on 
dust  particles.  Many  of  them  fall  into 
the  milk  where  they  develop  very 
rapidly.  Avoid  stirring  up  dust  of 
any  kind  before  or  during  milking. 

2.  — Wipe  the  udder  and  hind  quar- 
ters with  a  damp  cloth  before  milking. 
This  removes  any  contaminating  par- 
ticles that  might  otherwise  drop  into 
the  Ducket. 

3.  — Keep  the  cows'  tails  trimmed, 
for  they  frequently  find  the  way  to 
the  milk  pail. 

4.  — When  you  buy  your  new  bucket 
get  one  that  is  partly  covered,  so  not 
so  much  surface  will  be  exposed. 

5.  — Wash  your  hands  before  milk- 
ing, and,  if  possible,  betweer  the  milk- 
ing of  each  cow,  using  a  little  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  borax  in  the  water. 
This  precaution  often  prevents  spread- 
ing of  disease  among  cows. 

6.  — See  that  the  milk  cans,  strainers 


and  buckets  are  well  washed,  scalded, 
and,  when  possible,  placed  in  the  sun, 
but  where  animals  or  fowls  cannot 
reach  them.  G.  A.  MOWER. 

Lancaster  Co. 
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FEEDER'S  SILO  EXPERIENCE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  heard  there 
was  a  cattle  feeder  in  this  section 
who  had  filled  his  silo  three  times 
this  fall.  On  the  face  of  that  rumor 
it  looked  as  though  somebody  was 
using  silage  mighty  rapidly.  Upon 
investigation  I  found  that  the  silo  had 
not  been  completely  emptied  three 
times.  When  I  visited  this  feeder  he 
had  probably  not  over  two  carloads 
of  cattle  in  his  yards.  Last  year  he 
fed  out  between  500  and  700  head, 
some  for  a  long  period  and  some  for 
a  shorter  time.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  know  why  he  has  partly  refilled  his 
silo  three  times  so  far  this  fall. 

This  feeder  had  two  fields  of  corn 
near  his  yards;  also  "rent"  corn  on 
land  rented  out.  Beside?.,  his  neigh- 
bors had  corn  "in"  that  he  could  buy. 
One  lot  began  to  burn  and  it  was  cut 
up,  run  into  the  silo  and  fed  out. 
Then  more  corn  began  burning,  and 
it  too  was  put  into  the  big  barrel. 
Finally  after  these  two  batches  were 
mostly  fed  out,  irrigated  squaw  corn 
was  cut  and  the  silo  was  completely 
filled— 150  tons  of  it.  Altogether  fifty 
acres  of  corn  was  cut — forty  tons  the 
first  time,  forty  tons  the  second  time 
(these  cuttings  from  a  total  of  twenty- 
five  acres)  and  finally  the  150  tons 
was  taken  from  twenty-five  acres. 

In  feeding  the  first  lots  of  silage, 
made  from  the  burned  corn,  no  differ- 
ence could  be  noted  between  its  value 
and  the  value  of  the  old  silage  from 
the  crop  of  the  year  before.  The 
cattle  ate  it  readily.  The  last  filling 
will  stand  for  some  time  before  it 
is  fed. 

Let  us  go  back  a  year.  In  the  first 
place,  this  silo  cost  $700  without  the 
"trimmings,"  or  close  to  $1,000  with 
them.  Yet  after  one  season's  feed- 
ing this  feeder  figures  that  the  silo 
doesn't  owe  him  a  cent.  He  had  to 
pay  $8  an  acre  for  corn  and  had  to 
haul  it  three  miles.  The  engine  cost 
$10  a  day  and  the  cutter  $5  a  day. 
It  required  two  and  one-half  days  to 
fill  the  200-ton  silo.  As  nearly  as  he 
can  determine,  it  cost  him  $3  a  ton 
to  get  the  stuff  into  the  silo  last  year. 
But  he  is  sure  that  it  was  worth  $5 
a  ton  when  it  came  down  the  chute 
for  the  cattle. 

In  feeding  silage  to  cattle  this  man 
allows  twenty  pounds  a  day  to  each 
animal.  In  addition  the  cattle  get 
corn  and  alfalfa,  and  either  cotton- 
seed cake  or  molasses  feed.  The 
latter  acts  about  the  same  as  putting 
syrup  on  a  child's  cakes — gives  an 
appetite  for  more  and  leads  to  a  large 
consumption  of  water.  This  molasses 
feed  costs  $31  a  ton  here,  while  the 
cottonseed  cake  costs  $?7  a  ton.  These 
are  the  old  standby  supplements  used 
by  this  feeder.  This  year  he  will  have 
to  pay  dearly  for  corn.  He  has  1,000 
bushels  contracted  at  81  cents.  The 
fellow  who  has  some  of  the  king  of 
cereals  to  sell  ought  to  get  more  than 
the  sack  back  this  year. 

Just  a  last  word:  With  plenty  of 
alfalfa,  corn  and  molasses  feed  before 
them  the  steers  take  their  silage  first. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


The  county  demonstrator  in  Scott 
county,  Iowa,  in  co-operation  with 
the  farmers  of  that  county,  is  making 
a  determined  fight  against  hog  chol- 
era. Of  well  hogs  given  the  serum 
treatment  only  1.3  per  cent  have 
died;  of  hogs  treated  when  slightly 
affected  with  the  disease,  10  per  cent 
died;  of  hogs  treated  when  quite  sick, 
25  per  cent  died;  and  of  hogs  treated 
when  very  sick  58  per  cent  died. 
These  results  show  that  the  serum 
treatment  is  effective  if  applied  in 
time. 


It  is  reported  from  many  sections 
of  Nebraska  this  year  that  the  best 
corn  is  on  the  poorest  land.  The 
most  commonly  accepted  explanation 
of  this  is  that  on  the  poorer  land  the 
corn  did  not  make  so  much  growth 
early  in  the  season  and  did  not  there- 
fore have  so  much  leaf  surface  to 
transpire  water  when  the  drouth  came. 


The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  asked  the  state  railway  com- 
mission for  permission  to  make  a 
low  emergency  rate  on  corn  to  points 
on  its  lines  where  the  corn  crop  failed 
this  year.  That  will  enable  farmers 
and  feeders  to  ship  in  corn  at  a 
lower  rate.  This  is  helpfulness  of 
the  right  sort. 


MAKE  FALL  AND  WINTER 
DAIRYING  MORE  PROFITABLE 

There  is  surely  no  reason  to  delay 
the  purchase  of  a  separator  or  to 
continue  the  use  of  an  inferior  one. 
A  De  Laval  Machine  will  save  its 
cost  by  spring,  and  may  be  bought 
on  such  liberal  terms  if  desired  as 
to  actually  pay  for  itself  meanwhile 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Don't  Waste 
Your  Spare  Hours 
This  Winter! 

When  the  fall  work  is  out 

of  the  way  

Will  ycu  idle  away  the 
hours,  or  will  you  do  some 
useful  work? 

Will  you  waste  your  time, 
or  will  you  DO  something 
that  will  bring  a  profit  to 
yourself,  your  family,  and 
your  neighbors? 

Then  listen: 

We  will  pay  you  hand- 
somely for  all  the  time  you 
will  spend,  this  fall  and 
winter,  in  helping  your  neigh- 
bors become  better  farmers 
and  better  citizens. 

We  offer  spot  cash  payment 
for  all  the  time  you  will  em- 
ploy in  the  easy  and  pleasant 
task  of  looking  after  our  new 
and  renewal  subscriptions  in 
your  locality.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  we  will  award 
special  prizes  in  addition  to 
the  cash  payments. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper 

wants  10,000  new  readers. 
We  are  going  to  get  them. 
To  make  it  easy  for  our 
friends  to  send  in  their  order, 
we  want  a  representative  in 
every  community  in  Nebraska. 

We  want  the  biggest  and 
livest,  real  farmer  of  every 
community  to  be  our  direct 
representative.  He  must  be 
a  farmer  who  stands  well 
in  his  community;  whose 
opinion  is  valued  by  his 
neighbors;  who  is  really  and 
truly  capable  of  efficiently 
representing"Nebraska's  Real 
Farm  Paper." 

To  such  a  man  we  will 
make  a  proposition  that  will 
be  attractive  to  him: 

(a)  Because  his  own  personal 
gain — the  cash  remuneration — is 
worth  while; 

(b)  Because  being  representa- 
tive of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
(which  fact  we,  the  publishers', 
will  make  known  in  his  com- 
munity) will  increase  his  already 
high  standing  in  that  community; 

(c)  Because  he  will  be  helping 
to  success  one  of  the  worthiest 
farm  papers   in  the  country; 

(d)  Because  he  can  do  some- 
thing worth  while  to  help  his 
neighbors ; 

(e)  Because  his  success  depends 
on  his  personality  to  a  greater 
extent  than  on  the  amount  of 
time  he  can  spare. 

Write  Today 

The  work  is  both  pleasant 
and  profitable  and  requires 
only  just  so  much  of  your 
time  as  you  can  easily  spare. 

Write  u«  today  for  particu- 
lars, stating  how  far  from 
postofflce,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion, you  live.  Addrew: 

Circulation  Department 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper 
LINCOLN 
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Wednesday,  October  22,  1913. 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank  Heater 


NOTE  CONSTRUCTION:  No  heat  going  to 
waste.  All  passing  under  the  water.  Indis- 
pensable to  all  farmers.  Pays  for  itself  in 
two  months  with  two  cows.  Burns  straw, 
corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and  wood.  Ashes 
removed  In  a  few  seconds  without  disturbing 
the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  one-half  less 
fuel  than  any  other  Heater.  Let  us  send  you 
a  Heater  on  two  weeks'  free  trial,  just  as  we 
have  to  thousands  of  others.  This  Heater  Is 
now  In  use  In  30  states  and  Canada.  If  not 
sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not  neglect  sending 
for  catalog  and  price,  now,  while  It  Is  fresh 
in  your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  cata- 
log and  testimonials  from  seventeen  states 
free  of  charge.  NELSON  MFG.  COMPANY. 
4  Wall  Street,    DEERFIELD,  WISCONSIN. 

YOU  can  EARN  an  AUTO 
uk's  your  chance  to  set 
Knew  ford  touring  car 

Fot  A  -  FEW   WEEKS'  WORK. 

Br  tay  new.  easy  plan,  anyone  over  IS  years  old 
•an  get  a  brand-new  Ford  Touring  Car  for  a  llttla 
nay,  respectable  work  among  neighbors.  FREE 
BOO  K  tells  all  about  It— Postal  brings  It.  SEND. 
AUTO  TOM,  650  a.  16th  St.,Omaha,N«b. 
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Poland  Boars 
For  Quick  Sale 

They  are  by  VICTOR'S  WONDER  by  Big 
Victor,  MOBERI.Y  by  Big  Expansion, 
and  BLUE  VALLEY.  They  will  be  sold 
quick.      Address — 

E    Y.  WAUGH  GREELEY,  NEB. 


THE  MEAT  SUPPLY 

The  men  in  the  department  of 
agriculture  at  Washington  are  begin- 
ning to  talk  sensibly  on  the  question 
of  livestock  production  and  the  meat 
supply.  In  the  agricultural  outlook 
bulletin  for  October  four  of  the  big 
men  in  the  department  discuss  this 
subject.  They  agree  that  farmers 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  live- 
stock for  anything  but  profit.  If  the 
farmer  is  to  get  only  manure  for  his 
pains  in  growing  livestock,  they  hold 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  become 
greatly  excited  even  if  consumers  go 
hungry  for  meat. 

Moreover,  one  of  these  writers  is 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  soil  fer- 
tility can  be  maintained  without 
livestock.  Think  of  that  coming  from 
the  department  of  agriculture!  This 
same  writer,  W.  J.  Spillman  of  the 
office  of  farm  management,  whom  we 
quote  below,  also  declares  that  the 
packers  have  a  monopoly  of  the  meat 
business  in  this  country,  and  that 
they  are  getting  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmers  and  stock  growers. 
Again  we  ask  you  to  pause  and  con- 
sider how  different  this  is  from  the 
line  of  dope  that  has  been  handed 
out  from  the  department  of  agriculture 
for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Finally  these  men  can  see  no 
danger  to  American  livestock  interests 
in  the  free  meat  provision  of  the  new 
tariff  law.  They  show  that  the  meat 
shortage  is  world-wide,  and  that  the 
surplus  of  those  countries  producing 
in  excess  of  their  home  demands  will 


O.  K.  Stock  Watering  System 

FOB  CATTLE,  HORSES,  HOGS  AND  CHICKENS 

We  guarantee  our  Waterers  not  to  freeze  at  40  degrees  below  zero  weather 
Good,  Clean  Water  prevents  disease.  Satisfied  customer!  every  where  these 
Waterers   have   been   used.     Stock   farms   not   complete   without  them 

AGENTS  WANTED.         WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 
THE  PHILLIP  BERNARD  CO.  SI*UX  CITY,  IOWA 

HIREFOSDi 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 

EITHER    SINGLY   OR    IN   CARLOAD   LOTS.  SIRED   BY    BEAU    GONDOLINE,  REX 

ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD   12TH.  THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 

OF    ANXIETY    4TH    BRED    COWS.  PRICES    VERY  REASONABLE. 

A,  SPOON  ER  &  SONS  MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE- 

Ranging  In  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL   BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

By    such     sires    as    BEAU    DONALD  2D, 

JASON,  FENIS  and  PERFECTOR. 
GROWTHY,      SERVICEABLE  FELLOWS 

p.  e.  Mcdonald        tekamah.  neb. 


HQLST1IN-FRIESIANS. 


King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  No.  S47i2 

Average  of  his  two  nearest  dams— 

34.25   pounds   butter   from     576.1  pounds  milk  In      7  days 
136.75    pounds   butter   from    2311.6  pounds  milk  in     30  days 
1096.80    pounds    butter    from  21539.5  pounds  milk  in  365  days 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  calves  are  heifers.    All  bull  calves  by  him  sold.  Book 
a   bull   out   of   high   record   dams  with  good  A.  R.  O  backing. 

Service  fee  for  approved  cows  $100.     \BI  SON    BROS..    STROMSBURG,  NEB. 


THREE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE— One  4-year-old  tried  bull,  and  two  young  calves.  Tried  bull  is  a  son  of 
PRIDE  JOSIE;  one  year,  724  p-unds  butter.  Dams  of  each  making  yeaily  records 
C.  W.  CULVER  &  SON   ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

POLLED  DURHAMS 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Crulckshank  Victoria,  right  in  every  way.    2.500  lbs.  in  flesh.     FIVE  SAPPY  YOUNG 
BULLS  FOR  SALE.     ALSO  FEMALES.     Inspection    and    correspondence  solicited. 
JAMES  B.  SMILEY  THEDFORD.  NEBRASKA 

HORSES 


WOLF  BROS.  ARE  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  BE 
BOUGHT   IN   FRANCE  AND   BELGIUM.     VISIT   OUR   BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Wolf  Bros.  AL&?N 


3 


Percheron 

Stud  Colts 

FOR   SALE.     Sired   by  the   champion  and 
strong  breeding   sire   DUKE    (DUC  68397). 
One  out  of  an   imported  dam. 
A     FEW    YOUNG     SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

dan  rtmn  st.  edward.  neb 

Clumpicn  Shires  and  Percheron 

bra,«L-«flrl.ts.  a^.d .  chamPi°nship  at  the  Ne- 
Ad£2L.8tate  SHE  1913-  Stallions  for  sale, 
^ddress    or  visit. 

CHARLES  H    ZACHRY         .HERN A,  NEB. 


America,  a  Country  of 
Horse  Lovers.  Americans 
are  now  making  greater 
Percheron  improvement 
than  Frenchmen.  Come 
to  my  farm  and  see  a 
herd  of-  breeding  Perch- 
crons  with  more  bone; 
nigged  draftier  patterns. 
The  young  reg.  stud; 
weanlings  to  4  yrs.  for 
sale:  a  big  bunch.  Buy 
from  a  farmer,  save  half 
>nd  get  a  good  one.  East  of  Omaha.. 
FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7.  CHARITON,  IA. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer 
advertisers. — S.   R.  McKelvie. 


go  where  the  price  is  best.  Europe, 
they  think,  will  draw  the  greater  part 
of  the  world's  surplus  meat,  leaving 
our  American  markets  practically 
unaffected  by  the  free  meat  provision. 
There's  commonsense  in  that,  too. 

What  has  got  into  the  department 
of  agriculture?  Better  ask  what  has 
got  out.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
these  men  have  suddenly  changed 
their  minds;  no  doubt  they  have  been 
aching  for  a  long  time  to  tell  what 
they  really  thought  about  the  meat 
situation  in  this  country.  But  it  looks 
as  though  they  couldn't  do  it  until 
Tama  Jim  retired  to  his  Iowa  farm. 
Are  we  justified  in  this  conclusion? 
At  all  events  no  criticism  of  the 
packers'  combine  ever  filtered  into 
department  publications  while  Mr. 
Wilson  was  secretary  of  agriculture. 

As  a  sample  of  the  matter  in  the 
October  outlook  bulletin  upon  which 
we  have  been  commenting  we  quote  a 
part  of  the  article  by  W.  J.  Spillman: 

"The  question  naturally  arises 
whether  we  have  reached  the  era  of 
permanent  scarcity  of  meat  which 
comes  sooner  or  later  to  all  densely 
populated  countries,  or  whether,  by 
adopting  suitable  measures,  we  can 
for  a  period  increase  supplies  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  increasing  popula- 
tion. Whether  this  can  be  done 
depends  on  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  present  shortage  and  the  possi- 
bility of  remedying  them. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  farmer  is  not 
making  exorbitant  profits  from  live- 
stock and  its  products.  If  such  were 
the  case  he  would  produce  more  in- 
stead of  less  of  them.  Except  on  the 
ranges,  beef  cattle  have  always  been 
produced  at  a  very  small  average 
profit,  frequently  at  a  loss.  Farmers 
have  produced  beef  mainly  because 
they  have  been  taught  that  livestock 
in  some  form  is  necessary  to  the 
conservation  of  soil  fertility.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  learn  that  this  is 
not  necessarily  true,  so  that  farmers 
no  longer  feel  compelled  to  keep 
unprofitable  animals  merely  for  the 
manure  they  produce.  This,  in  part, 
accounts  for  the  decrease  in  beef 
cattle,  and  this  factor  will  increase 
rather  than  decrease  in  importance 
as  time  goes  on. 

"An  important  reason  why  farmers 
produce  less  meat  than  formerly  is 
to  be  found  in  the  system  of  distri- 
bution from  producer  to  consumer 
that  has  grown  up  in  this  country. 
In  most  of  the  countries  cf  Europe 
public  abattoirs  have  been  constructed 
to  which  farmers  may  consign  their 
fat  stock,  the  meat  from  which  is  then 
sold  to  the  consumer  without  passing 
through  the  hands  of  an  interminable 
line  of  middlemen,  each  of  whom 
takes  his  toll.  In  this  country  the 
farmer  receives  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Enormous  packing  establishments 
have  monopolized  the  business,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  comp'etition  in 
buying  the  farmer's  stock.  The 
enormous  fortunes  that  have  grown 
up  in  this  business  in  recent  years 
show  that  the  farmer  has  not  been 
getting  his  full  share  of  the  profits. 

"Again,  the  retail  meat  business  as 
at  present  conducted  in  cities  renders 
enormous  profits  necessary.  Numerous 
small  groceries,  each  with  its  inde- 
pendent delivery  system,  clerks,  fix- 
tures, etc.,  "each  serve  a  few  patrons 
scattered  over  considerable  over- 
lapping areas.  Better  organization 
of  the  retail  business,  whereby  it 
shall  be  conducted  in  larger  units, 
with  well  systematized  methods  of 
delivery,  are  seriously  needed.  Such 
organizations  should  greatly  lessen 
the  retail  price  of  meats  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  the  farmer  to 
receive  better  prices.  This  would 
encourage  greater  production. 

"Private  organizations  for  the  sys- 
tematizing of  the  retailing  of  meats, 
without  public  supervision,  will  not 
meet  the  situation.  Such  organiza- 
tions have  already  grown  up  in  the 
retail  milk  business,  but  instead  of 
cheapening  the  product  to  consumers, 
or  increasing  the  price  to  producers, 
they  have  converted  the  saving  thus 
effected  into  exorbitant  profits.  Public 
abattoirs,  with  public  sale  of  the 
meats  of  animals  slaughtered  at  them, 
have  become  a  crying  need  in  this 
country. 

"The  importation  of  meat  from 
Argentina  has  already  begun.  What 
proportions  this  trade  may  assume 
and  what  effect  it  may  have  on  do- 
mestic supplies  and  prices  cannot  be 
fully  foreseen.  It  seems  probable  that, 
with  meat  scarce  and  dear  in  Europe, 
it  can  hardly  become  plentiful  and 
cheap  In  this  country  as  the  result 


of  importations   which   are  free  to 

enter  the  markets  of  England.  If  im- 
portations should  reduce  the  price  of 
cattle  on  the  farm  the  domestic  sup- 
ply will  undoubtedly  decrease,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  likely.  The 
foreign  supply  seems  hardly  sufficient 
to  supply  both  Europe  and  America 
with  cheap  beef,  unless  it  be  of  very 
poor  quality." 


WALKER  BROS.'  GOOD  SALE 

The  sale  of  Polled  Durham  cattle  made 
by  Walker  Bros.,  Ord,  Neb.,  on  the  15th  was 
attended  by  the  biggest  crowd  from  a  dis- 
tance that  we  have  ever  seen  at  a  sale  out 
in  the  state.  There  mftt  have  been  over 
a  hundred  parties  from  a  distance,  but  the 
list  of  sales  show  that  men  within  a  limited 
distance  of  Ord  or  Valley  county  outbid 
those  from  a  greater  distance.  It  was  sure 
one  good  lot  of  cattle,  and  words  of  praise 
for  them  were  frequent.  The  young  bulls 
averaged  an  even  $200.  They  averaged  a 
little  less  than  ten  months  old,  which  shows 
that  they  were  an  extra  lot  and  that  the 
Polled  Durham  bull  is  in  very  strong  de- 
mand. Three  times  the  number  of  bulls 
of  the  same  quality  as  those  sold  could 
have  been  disposed  of  at  an  average  close 
to  the  one  made  on  the  seven  head.  There 
were  two  bulls  of  the  same  breeding. 
Cruickshank  Duchess  of  Glosters,  that  sold 
for  $255  each.  These  were  Lots  2  and  7, 
the  former  going  to  a  local  man,  V.  J. 
Zikmund,  and  the  latter  to  William  David- 
son, Gresham.  Both  were  outstanding  bulls 
of  extra  good  type.  Lot  7  was  a  March 
calf  and  one  of  the  best  we  ever  saw.  H. 
O,  Pierce,  Sargent,  got  two  of  the  top 
bulls.  , 

The  females,  taken  as  a  whole,  sold  too 
low,  and  it  does  seem  that  it  takes  cow 
buyers  a  long  time  to  make  the  proper 
allowance  of  difference  between  a  good 
pure-bred  cow  and  a  grade.  A  good  pei 
cent  of  the  cows  in  this  sale  will  make 
just  as  good  milkers  as  the  average  grade 
cow  that  is  selling  from  $70  to  $100;  will 
raise  a  calf  that  Is  worth  as  much  at  ten 
to  fifteen  months  old  as  the  grade  cow  her- 
self is  worth  and  still  the  pure  bred  cow 
only  sells  at  $15  to  $25  higher  on  the  aver- 
age- than  the  grade.  The  trouble  Is  not  a 
prejudice  against  the  pure-bred  but  simply 
another  demonstration  of  the  "self-satisfied  - 
ness"  of  the  majority  of  us.  This  sale  was 
a  big  success,  though,  and  the  general 
average  of  $133  on  the  whole  lot  was  satis- 
factory. Cols.  Branson  and  Hankey  con- 
ducted the  sale.  Below  is  a  list  of  sales: 
Summary 

7  bulls  sold  for  $1400;  av .  .  .  .  $200 . 00 

31  females  sold  for .  . .  $3660  ;  av  .  .  .  .  $114 . 70 
38  head  sold  for  $5060;  av  .  .  .  .  $133 . 00 

1 —  H.   O.    Pierce,    Sargent  $225.00 

2 —  V.    J.    Zikmund,    Ord   255.00 

3 —  H.   O.    Pierce   205.00 

4 —  O.  R.  Corbett,  Elmwood   170.00 

5 —  A.   H.   Mattson,   Loomls-   145.00 

6 —  Robert    Keyes,    Sargent   145.00 

7 —  William   Davidson,    Gresham....  255.00 

8 —  T.   M.  Willeman,   Central   City..  125.00 

9 —  J.   H.   Snell,   Cambridge   135.00 

10 —  Rathburn    Brothers,    Ord   150.00 

11 —  Johnson    Brothers,    Loup    City..  162.00 

12 —  Martin  Christiansen,   Elba   125.00 

13—  .1.    Aagaard   &   Son,   Ord   130.00 

14 —  Rathburn    Brothers    145.00 

15 —  Rathburn    Brothers    95.00 

16 —  H.    J.    Burtner,    Litchfield   150.00 

17 —  A.    N.    Miller,    Elba   125.00 

18 —  Frank    Ketterer,    Bethany   125.00 

19 —  Rathburn   Brothers    120.00 

20—  Elmer    S.    King,    Ord   140.00 

21 —  J.    Aagaard    &    Son   125.00 

22 —  T.   S.   Hermanson,   Dannebrog...  110.00 

23 —  C.  R.  Corbett,  Elmwood   122.50 

24—  H.   G.   Lang,  Ord   132.50 

25 —  Rathburn    Brothers    105.00 

27 —  A.    C.    King,    Ord   140.00 

28 —  George    Lang,    Ord   97.60 

29 —  A.    C.    King   100.00 

30—  -A.    C.    King   100.00 

31 —  George    Lang    97.50 

32 —  A.    H.    Mattson   97.50 

33—  George    Lang    97.50 

34 —  George    Lang    97.50 

35 —  A.    H.    Mattson   97.50 

36 —  Frank  Ketterer    90.00 

37 —  P'rank  Ketterer    85.00 

38 —  Rathburn    Brothers    150.00 


SWAN'S  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  F.  H.  Swan  at 
Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  on  Friday,  October 
17,  resulted  in  an  average  of  $41  on  the 
entire  offering  of  forty  head  of  spring 
males.  Tt  was  an  extra  good  offering,  in 
the  very  pink  of  condition,  and  many  snaps 
were  picked  up  in  the  boar  line.  The  top 
of  the  sale  was  $100,  paid  by  B.  W.  Hunt 
of  Denison,  Iowa,  for  No.  3  in  the  catalog. 
Col.  Luther  did  the  selling.  Sales  of  $30 
and  over  follow: 

1 —  John  Fahrankand,  Logan,   la...  $49.00 

2 —  I.   E.   Stickleman,  Clarlnda,  la..  57.00 

3 —  B.   W.   Hunt,   Denison,   la   100.00 

4 —  W.   H    Beebe,   Beebetown,  la... 

6 —  C.  E.  Peterson  &  Sons,  Genoa.  . 

7 —  H.    E.    Redlnger,    Iogan,  la.... 

8 —  N.   P.   Jacobsen,   Logan,  la  

9 —  David   Seablom,  Mo.   Valley,  la. 

10 —  John  Wohters,   Mo.  Valley.  Ia.. 

11 —  Albert  Schwertley,  Mo.  Valley,  Ia. 

13 —  C.  M.  Axtell,  Honey  Creek,  Ia. . 

14 —  J.  B.  Jagen,  Mo.  Valley,  Ia.... 
16 — John    Fenken,    Logan,    Ia   31.00 

18 —  George   McKlnney,   Logan,  Ia.. 

19 —  Bert   Weed.    Mo.    Valley,    Ia .  .  . 

20 —  A.  E.  Hartwell.  Logan.  Ia  

21 —  Henry   Longmeyer,    Logan,  Ia. 

23 —  E.    Langfeldt.    Silver    City,  la. 

24 —  E.    J.    Edwards,    Alia.  Ia  

25 —  Lester    Walker.    Rhodes,  Ia.... 

26 —  Bert    Becker,    Dunlap,    Ia   41.00 

27—  J.  Warren   45.00 

29 —  W.   A.   Foster.  Greenfield,   Ia . 

30 —  A.    R.    Frazier.    Logan.    Ia   4f 

31 —  Fred  Langmeyer,  Logan,  Ia  .  .  . 
.32 — A.   V.   Mickelson,   Logan,  Ia... 

33 —  Henry    Langmeyer,    Logan,  la. 

34 —  E.  G.  Jones,  Mo.  Valley,  Ia.  .  . 

35 —  C.    E.   White.    Logan.    Ia   45.00 

37 —  J.    Ward.    Dunlap.    Ia   45.00 

38 —  W.   A.   Harlen,   Logan,   Ia .  .  .  .  .  .  32.00 

39 —  A.     C.     Christiansen   33.00 

4  0 — Albert  Chambers,  Mo.  Valley,  Ia.  37.00 

41 —  C.  C.  Weatherby,  Mo.  Valley,  Ia.  31.00 

42 —  O.    G.    Hartwell,    Logan,    Ia   49.00 


46.00 
72.50 
51.00 
32.00 
47.00 
34.00 
39.00 
37.00 
38.00 


37.00 
47.00 
32.00 
35.00 
50.00 
50.00 
40.00 


50.00 
.00 
33.00 
31 .00 
37  .00 
35.00 


INTERNATIONAL  ENTRIES 

The  management  of  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  announces  that  entries 
close  November  1.  Nebraska  breeders  who 
contemplate  showing  there,  and  have  not 
yet  made  their  entries,  should  do  so  at  once. 


Wednesday,  October  22,  1913. 
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MOAT'S  SALE 
The  di  perslon  sale  of  M.  S.  Moats  &  Bon 
of  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  held  October  13 
made  an  average  of  $44  on  sixty-six  head 
»old.  The  top  was  $400,  paid  by  C.  A 
DeVaul  of  Inwood,  Iowa.  Col.  Kraschel 
did  the  selling  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Sales  of  $30  and  over  follow: 

0 —  C.   A.    DeVaul.    Inwood,    la   $40.00 

1 —  C.  A.  DeVaul   400.00 

14 — C.  R.  Jackson,  Modale,  la....  40.00 

2 —  H.   N.    Jensen.    Ferrill,    la   55.00 

3 —  O.   S.   Larson,   Logan,   la   30.00 

4 —  Henry  Reidinger,   Logan,  la....  62.00 

5 —  R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa   72.00 

6 —  W.    D.    Steinbach,    Richfield....  37.00 

7 —  R.   Widle  &  Sons   42.00 

C  A.  DeVaul   80.00 

Johnson,  Mis.ouri  Valley,  la.  51.00 
F.  Johnson,   Logan,   la   35.00 

E.  Stogeman,  Co.  Bluffs.   Ia.  41.00 

F.  Johnson.  .  . .  ;   31 .  00 

  60.00 
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11 — T. 
1  2— C. 

13—  H 

14—  C. 

If. — C.  F.  Johnson  

16 —  Waltemeyer  Bros.,  Melbourne,  Ia. 

17 —  C.  F.  Johnson  

15 —  Robert  Hairsine,  Mo.  Valley,  Ia. 

19 —  Jensen   &  Brass,  Blair  

20 —  T.  Johnson  


60.00 
55.00 
35  .  00 
31.00 
38.50 


21 — S.   Ashcraft,    Logan,    Ia   40.00 


22 —  W.    S.    Golly,    Zearing,    Ia . 

23 —  Waltemeyer  Bros.   

24 —  Robert  Hairsine   

27 — Waltemeyer  Bros  

SO— R.  Widle  &  Sons  

S0(a> — H.    N.  Jen-en  

31 —  O.    Doty,    Missouri   Valley,  Ia. 

32 —  Rude  &  Son,  Moorehead,  Ia.. 
36 — T.   Johnson  '.  .  .  . 

41 —  E.   L.   Busch,  Syracuse  

42 —  Robert  Hairsine   

44 — John  Krebs   

B6 — R.  Widle  &  Sons  

57 — R.  Widle  &  Sons  

59 —  R.  Widle  &  Sons  

60 —  W.    A.    Kirkpatrick.  Lincoln.. 


35.00 
45.00 
34.00 
34.00 
41.00 
37.00 
35.00 
35.00 
38.00 
32.50 
30.00 
33.00 
36.00 
40.00 
40.00 
110.00 


«1 — H.  S.  Allen,  Russell,  Ia   39.00 


63 — Waltemeyer  Bros. 

68 —  Will  Seddon,  Persia.  Ia  

69 —  F.    B.    Kenyon.    Mo.    Valley,  Ia. 

70 —  C.    R.  Jackson  

71 —  Robert  Hair  ine   .   


32.00 
58.00 
34.00 
30.00 
32.00 


MODEROW'S  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  Will  Moderow 
at  Beemer,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  October  14. 
made  an  average  of  $55.  It  was  a  good 
offering   and   several   breeders   from   a  dis- 

Itahoe  were  present  to  bid  on  the  stuff. 
No   high    prices   were   paid,   but    it   was  a 

inlce,  even  sale,  bidding  being  on  the  con- 
servative order.  The  sale  was  a  snappy 
one.  Col.  Kraschel  performing  on  the  block. 
Sales   of   $30   and   over  follow: 

>  1 — W.    S.    Golly,    Zearing.    Ia  $110.00 

2 —  C.   F.    Sandahl,   Wayne   91.00 

3—  John  Thompson,  Lake  City,  Ia..  110.00 

4 —  V.    E.    Perry,    Mynard   80.00 

5 —  Arthur   Moderow,    Stanton   55.00 

6 —  Arthur   Leisy,    Wisner   35.00 

7 —  E.  H.  Carpenter* Son,  Fontanelle  60.00 

8 —  Fred    Siebrandt,    Beemer   60.00 

9 —  C.    A.    Johnson,   West   Point....  40.00 

10 —  Arthur    Leisy    55.00 

11 —  A.    S.   Johnson,   Wausa   77.50 

12 —  Will    Morgan,    Wayne   60.00 

13 —  Otto    Raathke.    Wisner   100.00 

14 —  Don    Kane.    Wisner   90.00 

15 —  Joe  I'acheck,   Beemer.".   35.00 

17 —  W.   H.   Ousty,   Marion,   S.   D....  67.50 

18 —  Ernest    Ott,    Tilden   50.00 

19—  E.    J.    Schlecht,    Tilden   40.00 

20 —  C.  M.   Tweed,  Corsica,   S.   D....  50.00 

22 —  O.   S.   Lar~on,   Logan,   Ia   36.00 

23 —  John   Hansen.    Herman   37.00 

Splitzerber.    Pierce   31.00 

Cross,  Guide  Rock   65.00 

28 —  A.    W.    Schlecht,    Tilden   35.00 

29—  John   Tuppe,   Woodbine,    Ia   32.00 

33 — Ernest  Ott    30.00 

35 — J.    P.    Peterson,    Herman   35.00 

38 —  Fred  Swan,   Missouri  Valley,   Ia.  50.00 

39 —  R.   J.  Weiland,  Conastota,   S.   D.  41.00 


25 — Paul 
27— A.  T. 


40 — H.    L.    Drengnis,    Scribner   40.00 


FOS8'  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  Theodore  Foss, 
held  at  Sterling,  Neb.,  on  Thursday,  October 
16,  was  a  good  one,  conditions  considered. 
It  was  a  rainy  day,  but  his  neighbors 
showed  their  appreciation  of  his  work  in 
the  pure-bred  stock  business  by  turning  out 
in  good  shape.  Mr.  Foss  had  a  mighty 
nice  offering  and  those  who  were  there 
were  not  disappointed  in  what  he  had  to 
sell.  Cols.  Russel  and  Putman  did  the 
selling  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
Sales  of  $20  and  over  follow: 
Boars 

1 —  Herman    Ernst,    Graff   $76.00 

2 —  W.  M.  Putman  &  Sons,  Tecumseh  47.50 

3 —  Henry  Boss,   Columbu  =   32.00 

4 —  M.  M.  Hendricks,  Falls  City....  30.00 
8 — Herman    Ernst    29.00 

10 — E.   L.   Busch.   Syracuse   26.00 

104— E.    L.    Busch   35.00 

17— E.    L.    Busch   20.00 

20 — Frank    Liebhart,    Graft   20.00 

23— F.   W.    Brugman,    Sterling   23.00 


26 — John    Borgman,    Sterling   27.50 

36 — J.    Keebler,    Sterling   20.00 

38 —  Fred    Heussman,    Sterling   26.00 

34- — C.   L.   McLeod,   Dannebrog   25.00 

39 —  O.   B.   Larson,   Logan,   Ia   27.00 

40 —  O.    S.    Larson   23  00 

Cattle 

a — Walter   Johnson,    Dorchester   $80.00 

b — Louie    Keebler,    Sterling   77.50 


d— 1 


Louie  Keebler 
T.    Keebler,  Sterling. 


JOHNSON  S  SALE 

The  Poland  China  sale  of  Iver  S.  John- 
son, held  at  Stanton,  Neb.,  on  Saturday, 
October  18,  resulted  in  an  average  of  $30 
on  the  hogs  and  $90  on  the  Shorthorn 
bull  .  Col.  J.  O.  Ringer  did  the  selling  and 
conducted  the  sale  in  a  very  able  manner. 
Sales  of  $25  and  over  follow: 
Cattle 

1 —  Paul    Kell,    Norfolk  $120.00 

2 —  Adam    Denny,    Stanton   95.00 

8 —  T.  G.  Ostrem,  Newman  Grove..  90.00 
4 — A.    B.    Clark,    Stanton   57.00 

Hogs 

6 —  John    Stangeland,    Albion.  . 

7 —  D.   A.    Dickinson,  Stanton.. 

9—  Ed.    Sprick,    Stanton   41.00 

10 — Walter   Barr,    Stanton   27.00 

12 —  Loe    Brothers,    Stanton   32.00 

13 —  W.    T.    Rurrus,    Pilger   30.00 

15—  Robert    Pillen.  Stanton  

16 —  Jonas    Nelson,  Stanton  

17 —  Henry   Tieuen,   Battle  Creek 

23 —  George   Wehren.    Wisner.  .  . 

24 —  J.   G.   Happel,   Wisner   27.00 

27 —  Herman    Lehnen.    Stanton   35.00 

28 —  John    Penny,    Norfolk   30.00 

29 —  John    Stangeland    25.00 


25.00 
43.00 


31.00 
32.00 
32.00 
41.00 


6 — M.    Osborne,  Stanton. 
40 — E.   G.    Berg.  Petersburg. 
44 — D.     A.  Dickinson  


25.00 
37.00 
25.00 

4  8— R.    W.    Hopkins,    Tilden   26.00 


62 — Julius  Bremer,  Stanton. 


25.00 


The  Kearney  Hub  says  that  L.  W. 
Lewis  of  West  Kearney  gathered  over 
forty-five  bushels  of  tomatoes  from 
a  one-acre  patch  in  four  days  early 
in  September.  Tomatoes  are  pro- 
lific bearers. 


AUCTIONEERS, 

Auctioneers 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day  ?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  In  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
6,    1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City.  M» 
W.    B.   Carpenter.    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 


HARLAN 
IOWA 


N.  G.  KRASCHEL, 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
I  am  conducting  galea  for  the  best  breeders 
in     the     country.      WRITE     FOP  DATES. 


COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK   AUCTIONEER.      Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be    pleased    to    communicate  witb 
parties  wanting  fall  dates.  Address— 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON       YORK,  NEB. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
119   First   Nnt'l   Bank    Rid  sr.    Lincoln.  Neb 


O.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,   Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address 
D.   H.  CUNNINGHAM 
Citizens  Nafl  Bank  WAYNE.  NEB. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

CONDUCT      SUCCESSFUL  SALES. 
WRITE  EARLY 
NORTH    BEND.  NEBRASKA 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  ex 
perlence  in  conducting  sales  of  this  kind 
IMC  *   RTBFUT  LINCOLN.  NIB 


15  Immune  Duroc  Boars 

They  have  been  through  the  disease,  and 
also  vaccinated.  Sired  by  COL.  GANO, 
DUSTY  CRIMSON,  CHIEF  BILL  and 
WONDER  IMPROVED.  Weigh  from 
150  to  200  pounds.  Address — 
R.   E.   TOOF  AURORA,  NEB. 


Don't  Lose  Another  Hog— 

You  Just  Try 
Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 


E.  Myen^ 
President, 
E.  Myers  Lyt 
Company 


If  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  should  break  out  in  your  neighborhood  what 
assurance  have  you  that  it  wouldn't  attack  your  hogs?  How  are  you  fixed 
to  prevent  that  dread  disease  from  killing  off  your  hogs  like  flies  and  wiping 
outyour  pork  profits?  Be  on  the  safe  side-don't  wait-hog  cholera  breaks 
out  suddenly-ravages  and  kills  quickly!   You  can  prevent  it-easily 
™*£\&X£l?J2^?%£-  ,^st  mix  with  your  hog  feed  a  little  MERR? 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE.  (Directions  on  every  can.)  Feed  twice  daily. 
It  s  the  proven  preventive.  Thousands  of  practical  hog  raisers  and 
farmers  know  this  by  actual  experience. 

Read  These  Convincing  Letters 

^HJ);■E9"(lX,aWt<^^•  PfierJ^  Kans-r''25  hogs  lost  1  mile  east;  50  hogs  lost  2  miles 
north,  20  hogs  lost  2>a  miles  south  of  me.  but  I  used  Merry  War  I  owdered  Lye 
and  escaped  loss. 

PowderedJL%PweGDfvker"ost|rhoe" we  *><*™  Merry  War 

Don't  Experiment— Refuse  Substitutes 

Don't  be  persuaded  to  try  an  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye  as  a  possible  preventive  of  hoe 

POWDERED  LYE1  wU? not  hrfrt  vn"? "»''  Perb"P?  *  danlerous  experiment.  MERRY  W.AR 
fl»H  h  \-  w!n.not  nurt  your  hogs.  It  is  the  specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to 
feed,^^S&sJ5;s  dlrected  on  every  can,  and  there  are  no  subst  iutes. 

kE?„RY  T£R  POWDERED  LYE  is  not  only  a  safe  preventive  of  cholera  but  it  is  also 
the  best  hog  fattener,  and  all  'round  conditioner  the  world  has  ever  known 

Users  say  it  positively  destroys  worms.  It  keeps  the  hogs  on  their  feed  makes  them  fat  and 

pl™  T£ig.ei^0vPr0fit  nJ«akl?fr-flI,e^and  fat-  °ne  week's  '"al  ™ill  convince  you  P 
10c  rfer  can  7l20^«ed«TrTM«,^^ERRY,yAKR  P,0WDERED  LYE  is  for  sale  at  most  dealers, 
Be  n»r  hlil  lZJ  j?  L  ?  '!  c°nvenie,n',t°  buy  in  case  lots-4  dozen  cans,  $4.80.  Costs  onl 
rnsn?flr,Pe  vm^fn^0"*^  t0  feed  re&u'arly-by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog 
staHn  Ahefr  n»^0bU^  " T,°Ur  etl°1eTa-  druggists  or  feed  dealers'  can't  supply  youTwrite  u! 

^S^S^^^^^^^^SSsiS^  send  you  FKEE  8  Valuable 

°rdJT  Direct  from  us  In  case  lots— 4  doz.  cans, 
34.80— if  your  dealers'  won't  supply  you. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


■-.  "Vain  a 
^erryrlariyeHoT 


ra, 

J 


f      ^CjVhich  Kind  Do  You  Wanl?^» 

E.Myers  Lye  Company 


Dcp«.  90 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BLACKBURN'S  (J.R.)  SELECT 
DUROG  JERSEY  BOARS  (Tar?) 

 T©  be  Sold  at  the  Farm,  Four  Miles  East  of  

Orel,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  5 

34  Head  of  Smooth,  Uniform  Duroc  Boars  in  This  Sale 

They  are  sired  by  CRUSADER  COLONEL,  the  fifth  prize  aged  boar  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  this  year.  They  are  uniform  and  growthy  for  their  ages  and 
prove  CRUSADER  COLONEL  to  be  one  good  sire.  A  pig  from  such  a  strong  sire 
can  be  depended  upon.  The  offering  is  all  immune.  They  are  the  produce  of  the 
best  bred  Duroc  sows  that  I  could  select  and  come  from  extra  large  litters,  twenty 
sows  producing  160  pigs.  Have  culled  closely  for  this  sare  and  am  anxious  to  have 
buyers  inspect  this  offering.     For  catalog;  address — 

J.  R.  BLACKBURN   -    Ord,  Nebraska 


COL.  Z.  S.  BRANSON,  Auctioneer 


O.  I.  PURDY,  Fieldman 


BLACKBURN'S  DUROC  BOAR  SALE 
J.  R.  Blackburn  has  listed  thirty-four  boars  for  this  sale  that  are,  just  as  he 
says  in  his  announcement,  as  smooth  and  uniform  a  bunch  as  you  ever  saw.  Black- 
burn has  been  handling  Durocs  for  other  parties  for  a  number  of  years  and  this  is 
his  first  attempt  for  himself.  The  result  proves  that  he  has  applied  his  experience 
with  effect.  The  pigs  are  all  by  one  sire.  Crusader  Colonel,  about  which  he  com- 
ments in  this  ad.  The  dams  are  by  Golden  Model  15th,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder, 
Wallace's  Wonder,  Lafolleite  2d,  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Defiance,  Col.  Tippy,  Im- 
prover's Best,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Red  Perfection  and  Queen's  Wonder.  The  writer 
is  familiar  with  all  of  the  above  sires  but  one  or  two,  and  out  of  the  entire  lot  that 
we  know,  they  were  all  considered  sires  of  high  rank,  and  the  most  of  them  have 
been  prize  winners.  There  are  just  a  lot  of  extra  promising  young  herd  boars  In 
this  sale.  Lots  1,  2  and  3  are  out  of  a  Golden  Model  dam  and  are  large  boars  of 
good  type.  Not  much  preference  in  them,  unless  a  little  the  smoothest  sort  in  Lot  2. 
Lot  4,  out  of  a  Uneeda  dem,  is  about  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  offering,  being  un- 
usually broad  and  smooth,  in  fact  hard  to  fault.  He  will  not  be  a  great,  big  boar, 
but  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  on  rangy  sows.  T^ots  5,  6  and  7  are  out  of  a 
Wallace's  Wonder  dam  and  promise  good.  No.  5  is  the  largest  and  we  think  one 
of  the  best  pigs  in  the  sale.  The  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder  sow  has  an  extra  smooth 
pig  that  is  started  right  for  a  prize  winner.  This  pig  is  Lot  12.  In  looking  over 
this  offering  at  the  sale  or  by  the  catalog,  note  that  these  pigs  are  not  February  or 
March  farrow.  Most  of  them  came  in  April.  We  repeat  that  they  are  an  extra 
good  lot.  Send  for  catalog,  and  if  you  cannot  attend  sale  make  selections  from  the 
catalog  and  send  bids  to  Mr.  Purdy  in  care  of  Mr.  Blackburn. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


•^EX" Is!1!?  Shorthorns!!!!!  Poland  Chinas 


-GREAT  SALE  OF 

TO  BE  SOI  D  AT  THE  FARM,  ADJOINING 

Malcolm.  Neb.,  Friday,  Nov.  7 

45  HEAD  OF  SHORTHORNS 

CONSISTING  of  eight  bulls  of  serviceable  ages  and  thirty-seven  females,  nine 
of  the  cows  with  calves  at  foot.  SULTAN,  CHOICE  GOODS  and  HAMPTON  breed- 
ing predomina  tes.  These  are  the  best  lot  of  Shorthorn  cattle  that  we  ever  offered. 
FIFTEEN  HEAD  ARE  OF  SCOTCH  BREEDING. 

TWENTY-FIVE  HEAD  of  big-type  Poland  China  boars-  by  MOUW'S  CHIEF 
PRICE  AND  BIG  HAL;  .TUMBO  SEE,  a  brother  to  O.'s  Jumbo;  LONG  KING'S 
MODEL;  O'CONNELL'S  BLUE  VALLEY  and  BIG  SMITH  by  Jumbo,  Jr.  These 
boars  are  BIG,  are  from  IMMUNE  DAMS  and  HAVE  BEEN  VACCINATED. 

EVERY  HONORABLE  EFFORT  for  a  successful  sale  and  the  convenience  of 
guests  at  this  sale  will  be  given,  and  a  special  train  will  be  run  out  from  Lincoln 
over  the  Burlingtdn  for  the  accommodation  of  parties  from  a  distance  who  want 
to  make  connections  at  Lincoln  after  the  sale.  Send  for  catalog  and  entrust  bids 
in  care  of  the  fieldmen  or  auctioneer.      ADDRESS — 

S.  A.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Malcolm,  Neb. 


COL.  Z.  S.  BRANSON,  Auctioneer 


H.  C.  MeKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Pub'ic  sale  of  my  half  section  of  land  near  Litcl-field,  Neb.,  will  be  made  Nov. 


NELSON  &  SONS  OFFER  GOOD  STOCK 

The  eight  bulls  in  this  sale  are:  One  massive  red  herd  heading  yearling,  a  tried 
sire  and  a  plumb  good  one  by  Good  Lad  s  Goods  by  the  $1,500  Good  Lad  and  out  of 
a  Bruce  Mayflower  dam  by  Victor's  Roan  Duke;  an  extra  choice  youngster  by  Favor- 
ite Goods  by  Imp.  Choice  Goods;  another  choice  one  by  Royal  Sultan  by  Burwood 
Sultan,  a  grandson  of  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan;  another  Good  Lad's  Goods,  a  roan  out 
of  Mary  Sultan  by  Burwood  Sultan;  and  four  other  choice  young  sorts  of  the  above 
breeding  and  of  the  Cruickshank  Orange  Blossom  breeding  through  the  herd  bull, 
Dauntless  Chief  by  Orange  Chief,  a  very  excellently  bred  Orange  Blossom  bull.  We 
state  absolutely  that  theie  are  bulls  in  this  sale  good  enough  to  head  the  very  best 
of  herds.  Tbey  are  modern  type,  are  well  bred,  have  been  grown  under  practical 
conditions,  and  will  make  the  buyer  of  them  a  good  showing.  The  cows  are  a  useful 
lot  in  good  condition,  mostly  have  calves  at  foot  or  are  in  calf,  contain  about  fifteen 
head  of  Scotch  breeding,  and  are  top  cows  from  leading  herds  or  the  descendants  of 
such  stock.  S.  A.  Nelson  has  been  a  buyer  of  as  good  Shorthorns  as  have  been  sold 
In  Nebraska  and  his  herd  has  responded  to  these  investments  by  producing  good 
cattle.       Parties  from  a  distance  will   be  pleased  with   this  offering  of  cattle. 

The  hogs  are  the  big-type  kind.  Only  boars  are  offered — 25  head  of  them,  all 
immune,  and  sired  by  the  big-type  boars  mentioned  el  ewhere  in  this  ad.  The  two 
Mouw  sires  mentioned  are  the  original  Mouw  stock,  as  Mr.  Nelson  bought  two  of  the 
top  sows  out  of  Mouw's  sale  last  winter.  There  is  one  extra  large  rough  boar  of 
this  breeding  that  will  sell  for  a  third  less  than  the  Mouw  value  on  this  kind.  The 
boars  are  a  uniform,  growthy  lot,  and  good  herd  boar  material  can  be  selected  from 
this  sale.  The  extra  effort  that  this  firm  is  setting  forth  to  accommodate  patrons 
of  this  sale  will  be  appreciate.!  by  those  who  attend  the  sale.  Bids  for  mail  order 
selection  may  be  entru  ted  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Nelson. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 
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Wednesday,  October  22  1913. 


BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  *30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  76TH.  ADDRESS—  ^„„.„„« 
CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIG  KIND. 
TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address — 
J.  K.  HONEYWELL  LINCOLN.  NEB. 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

.spring  pigs  with  lots  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODT  10TH. 
GEORGE  PORTER  STANTON,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


GROWTHY  FALL  AND  SPRING  DUROC  MAIES 

FOR   SALE      SIRED   BY   CHIEF   SELECT   2D,    NEBRASKA   CHIEF,    CRIMSON  KING 

AND   A    SON   OF   ALLEN'S   WONDER   AGAIN.     PRICED   TO  MOVE. 
W.  H.  SWARTSLEY  &  SON   RIVERDALE,  NEBRASKA 


Cross'  Immune  Duroc  Boars- 


FORTY  IMMUNE  BOARS  FOR  SALE  QUICK  AND  AT  PRICES  TO 
MOVE.  THEY  ARE  BIG  AND  ABSOLUTELY  IMMUNE.  Address: 
A.  T.  CROSS  GUIDE  ROCK,  NEBRASKA 


Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING,  CRIMSON  C,  CLEATHAM'S  P'RIDE  2D,  GOLDEN  MODEL 

AGAIN  and  PARKDALE  WONDER.     Mostly  early  farrow  and  priced  to  move. 
J.   T.   ARMSTRONG   &   SONS  CLARKS,  MEBRASKA 

Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

rOR    SALE.       GROWTHY    FELLOWS.       SIRED    BY    BELLE'S    CRIMSON  WONDER 


COL.  CHIEF  AND  B.  St  L.'»  WONDER. 
A.   K.  BARNES 


ALSO    A    GOOD    JUNIOR  YEARLING 
PETERSBURG.  NEBRASKA 


Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder  Boars 

FIFTEEN  YOUNG  BOARS  by  the  great,  big-type  sire  UNEEDA  CRIMSON  WONDER,  and 
MODEL  WONDER.  If  vou  want  a  useful  boar,  write  for  prices  and  descriptions.  Address: 
GILBERT  VAN  PATTEN  &  SON  SUTTON,  NEBRASKA 


Prize-winning  Col.  Boats 

Sired  by  J.   E.'s  Model  King  by   King  the 
Colonel,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d  by  Crim- 
son Chitwood.      Prices  reasonable. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

FOR  SALE,  sired  by  INDIAN  CHIEF  by 
Lincoln  Chief,  out  of  a  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  dam.  Would  also  price  this  boar. 
E.  M.  FARNSWORTH       St.  Edward,  Neb. 


HAMPSHIRES 


IMMUNE  l£  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR   SALE.     Big,    growthy    fall    and    spring    yearlings    by    such    sires   as  EVERETT 

TRUE  3D    PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP.       PRICED  TO  MOVE. 

C.  P.  PAULSEN  NORA,  NEBRASKA 


^ESTER„WHITES  

A  FEW  CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS 
FOR    SALE.  ADDRESS:    WILLIAM  M. 

GILMORE  &  SON,  FAIRBCRl,  NEB. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  adver- 
tisers. I  know  them  to  be  reliable.  They 
will  give  you  a  "square  deal". — S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie,  Publisher. 


POLAND  CHINAS 

"Jumbo   The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR,  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW. 
O.  O.  JONES  YORK,  NEBRASKA 

WILLE'S  GROWTHY  POlAND  CHINA  MALES 

Spring  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO,  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

son  of  LONG  WONDER.     WRITE  ME  FOR  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
FRED    WILLE  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J.,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Columbus,  and  BLUE 
VALLEY     EXCEPTION     2D.  GROWTHY 
SPRING    MALES    PRICED    TO  MOVE. 
FRANK    DVORAK  HOWELLS.  NEB. 


Big  Type  Polands 

A  limited  number  of  February,  March  and 
4pril   boars   by   Big   Jumbo,   a  son   of  J.'s 
Jumbo,  and  out  of  dams  of  big  breeding. 
H    C.   MEINHOLD.    Stromsburg,  Nebraska 


Immuned  Poland  China  Sale 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  PA vILION  ON  FARM  NEAR 

HERMAN,  NEB.,  WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  5,  1013 


14  spring  boars. 
22  spring  gilts. 


50  HEAD 

1  fall  boar. 


(!  fall  sows — open. 
7  sows  with  litters. 


Spring  pigs  by  Great  Mastiff,  Hartley  Gold  Dust,  Long  Chief,  Jr., 
Henry's  Expansion  and  Big  Teciimseh.  Out  of  big,  strong  dams  by  such 
sires  as  Dutch  Pan,  Grand  Hadley,  Baird's  Expansion  and  Peter  Sterling 
and  Pawnee  Lad  breeding.  Sows  will  have  litters  by  the  herd  boar, 
GIAJiT  WONDER  by  Big  Wonder.    For  catalogs  address— 

H.  0.  WILLIAMSON,  Herman,  Neb. 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncau,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKehie,  Fieldman 

WILLIAMSON'S  IMMUNED  POLAND  CHINA  OFFERING 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  Mr.  H.  O.  Williamson,  Herman,  Neb.,  will  hold 
a  public  sale  of  Poland  Chinas  and  in  the  offering  will  sell  50  head  and  the 
entire  offering  is  immuned.  It  will  be  a  sale  of  spring  boars  and  gilts,  fall 
sows  and  sows  with  litters.  Mr.  Williamson's  present  herd  boar  is  Giant 
Wonder  by  Big  Wonder  and  out  of  the  dam  Molly  King  by  Long  King.  He 
is  a  July  yearling  and  strictly  of  the  big  kind — one  of  the  best  and  biggest 
boars  for  his  age  doing  service  in  Nebraska.  When  you  see  him  you  will 
want  some  of  his  breeding.  All  the  sows,  with  exception  of  one  or  two, 
will  have  litters  by  him.  One  of  the  attractions  in  the  sow  line  is  Baird's 
Maid  with  a  corking  good  litter  by  Oakland's  Equal.  Myra  is  another  good 
sow  with  a  litter  by  Giant  Wonder.  The  pigs  are  typy,  wide  between  the 
eyes,  strong  bone  and  good  length.  Other  sows  with  good  litters  by  Giant 
Wonder  are  Hadley  Queen,  Lady  Pan  and  Jumbo  Wilkes  by  Wade's  Jumbo. 
If  you  are  looking  for  good,  big,  heavy-boned  spring  boars  with  lots  of 
growth,  you  will  not  be  disappointed  with  those  in  this  sale.  The  spring 
gilts  are  extra  good,  and  the  6  fall  yearlings,  all  open,  represent  big  breed- 
ing and  are  good  individuals.  If  you  cannot  attend  send  bids  to  H.C.McKelvie. 


PROLIFIC  BROOD  SOWS 

The  average  number  of  pigs  far- 
rowed by  brood  sows  can  be  increased 
by  selection  and  feeding.  Sows  from 
prolific  ancestry  are  more  likely  to 
give  birth  to  large  litters  than  sows 
from  unproliflc  ancestry.  Farmers 
who  produce  market  hogs  and  do  not 
keep  a  record  of  their  lineage  would 
do  well  to  mark  the  sows  from  large 
litters;  that  would  help  to  make 
selections  within  prolific  strains. 
But  whether  the  lineage  is  known  or 
not  there  are  points  in  conformation 
that  indicate  a  good  brood  sow. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sow  should 
have  a  feminine  appearance  —  what 
might  be  called  a  motherly  look.  This 
doesn't  need  to  be  described  to  the 
experienced  hog  grower;  he  can  go 
into  a  hog  lot  and  pick  the  motherly 
looking  sows  every  time.  Then  sows 
chosen  for  breeding  should  be  roomy; 
they  must  have  good  length  and 
depth  of  body.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  shall  be  rangy,  but  certainly 
,he  short,  chuffy  kind  should  be  studi- 
ously avoided.  Dumpy  sows  are  not 
fitted  for  breeding. 

The  back  of  the  good  brood  sow  is 
straight  or  slightly  arched — it  is  a 
strong  back  fitted  for  carrying  a  load. 
The  ribs  should  be  well  sprung,  giving 
good  width  of  body,  and  this  width 
should  be  carried  down  to  the  lower 
line.  These  are  the  leading  points 
indicating  a  good  brood  sow.  In 
other  points  they  should  be  good 
specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they 
belong.  Unrelated  to  breeding  powers 
are  the  feet  and  legs,  but  the  latter 
should  be  strong  enough  not  to 
break  down. 

If  brood  sows  are  selected  from 
among  the  spring  pigs  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  bunch  before  fall 
fattening  begins,  and  fed  a  ration 
that  will  keep  them  in  good,  thrifty 
condition  without  getting  fat.  Fat- 
ness interferes  with  breeding  and 
lowers  prolificacy.  It  is  believed  that 
by  increasing  the  feed  supply  just 
before  breeding  time,  so  as  to  have  the 
sows  gaining  when  they  are  bred, 
the  prolificacy  can  be  increased  just 
as  it  is  with  sheep  by  the  same 
method.  William  Dietrich,  the  Illinois 
hog  authority,  believes  in  this  theory 
strongly  enough  to  recommend  it. 
Certainly  it  costs  nothing  to  give  it 
a  trial. 

After  breeding,  brood  sows  should 
again  be  fed  just  enough  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition.  The  ration  from 
the  time  sows  are  selected  for  breed- 
ing should  be  balanced;  that  is,  it 
should  contain  sufficient  protein. 
Nothing  is  better  than  alfalfa  hay  or 
pasture  to  feed  with  corn  or  the 
small  grains  to  brood  sows.  In  the 
absence  of  alfalfa  tankage,  shorts, 
bran  or  oil  meal  may  be  used.  When 
feeding  wheat  not  so  much  protein 
supplement  is  needed  as  with  corn. 

Prolificacy  in  brood  sows  greatly 
reduces  the  cost  of  pigs.  It  makes  a 
vast  difference  whether  to  get  ten 
pigs  it  is  necessary  to  keep  two  brood 
sows  or  only  one.  We  do  not  say 
that  by  selection  and  feeding  pro- 
lificacy can  be  doubled,  but  we  do 
say  that  it  can  be  increased. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  STOCK  SHOW 

A  livestock  show  will  be  held  at 
Fairbury,  October  29,  30  and  31  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Farmers'  Institute  and  the  Jefferson 
County  Livestock  Improvers'  Associa- 
tion. Good  prizes  are  offered  for 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  Jefferson 
county  does  not  have  a  county  fair, 
but  the  stockmen  and  farmers  there 
are  wide  enough"  awake  to  have  a 
stock  show  anyway. 


Here  and  there  this  year  you  will 
find  a  field  or  pretty  good  corn-  in  a 
neighborhood  where  the  majority  of 
the  fields  are  very  poor.  It  is  worth 
while  to  investigate  the  reasons  for 
such  occurrences.  However,  the  com- 
bination of  factors  that  bring  good 
results  one  season  may  not  the 
next.  That's  what  makes  farming  so 
interesting. 


From  a  space  forty  by  100  feet  on 
the  rear  of  a  lot  in  Holdrege,  Mr.  P. 
N.  Kjar  sold  twenty-five  bushels  of 
peaches  this  year,  besides  those  used 
in  the  home  and  given  away.  Phelps 
county  isn't  accounted  to  be  in  the 
peach  belt,  either. 


Winter  wheat  will  be  pastured  this 
fall  by  a  considerable  number  of 
farmers,  who  by  that  means  will  piece 
out  their  feed  supply.  Care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  pasture  too  heavily 
before  winter. 


HOG  CHOLERA 

CAN  BE  PREVENTED 

by  using 

KresoDipNo.l 

as  directed  in  our  booklets. 


J^RESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been 
used  successfully  by  the 
best  breeders  to  prevent  Hog 
Cholera  and  other  contagious 
diseases  of  all  kinds. 


DON'T  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOUR  HOGS  HAVE  CHOLERA. 

Guard  against  it  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1. 


Send  (or  free  booklet  on  diseases  of 
hogs  and  the  prevention  of 
Hog  Cholera. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPT.  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,    DETROIT,  MICH. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


A  retail  druggist  in  a  "live  horse  town" 
within  3U  minutes'  ride  from  New  York  City, 
writes:  "I  am  selling  three  times  more 
Save-the-Horse  than  any  other  one  Veterin- 
ary remedy;  when  they  want  the  fJOODS  that 
cures  they  come  back  for  Save-the-Horse." 

We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horsea 
— Under  Signed  Contract  to  Roturn  Money 
If  Remedy  Fails. 

Our  .Latest  Save-the-Horse  BOOK  is  our 
17  Years'  Discoveries.  Fully  describes  how 
to  locate  nnd  treat  68  forms  of  lameness 
— Illustrated. 

This  BooK — Sample  Contract  and  Advice 
—  ATiT  ^i-ee  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Mana- 
gers only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  14  Commerce  Ave ,  BINC'-AMTON,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  tell  Save-the  Berne  WITH 
CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Poet  or  Express  prepaid. 


CHAW  BEIT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Ho' Potash 


tJon  t  starve  your  hogs  to  re- 
move worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product;  then 
select  six  growing  pigs,  feed 
them  all  the  grain,  oil  meal, 
tankage  and  milk  they  can 
eat,  then  place  before  them  in 
dry  trough  sample  of  Hog 
Potash  and  see  how  they  eat 
it.  Worms  cannot  live  where 
it  is  fed  regularly.  Sold  at 
prices  of  good  salt.  Send  to- 
day for  sample  and  descrip- 
tive circulars'. 


Agents  wanted  in  unoccu- 
pied territory. 

Manufactured  By 

UNION    STOCK    YARDS  CO. 

imited) 


The  Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer 
milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously  and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.  That's  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.   We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  \V.  23d  Street,  New  York 


Wednesday,  October  22,  1913. 
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POLAND  CHINAS 

Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

SPRING  BOARS  of  early  farrow  for  sale. 
They   represent   BIG   BREEDING,   and  are 

growthy    for   their  ages. 
JIM  HUTCHINSON  ELGIN.  NEB. 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 

Everything  at  private 
■ale.  All  Immune  from 
cholera.  Write  «•.  We 
guarantee    to  please. 

THOS.    F.  MILLER 
Rt.  Ne  «,  YORK,  NEB. 


Shorthorns  and  Polands 

Growthy  spring  males  carrying  the  blood 
of  big  type  boars,  and  serviceable  SHORT- 
HORN  BULLS   for  sale. 

C.    J.    ANDERSON  WAUSA.  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL  and   MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.   H.    SCHKAM  NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 

MEYER'S  BIG   TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.  Early  pigs  with 
HEAVY  BONE.  PRICES  REASONABLE. 
H    H.   MEYER  FONTANELLE.  NEB. 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065.  BIG  TIMM  190903 
mid  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants" 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB. 


I 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED    DLFFEY  NORTH    BEND.  NEB. 

Lawson's  Big  Type 

POLANDS 

Big,  growthy  iprlng  boars  for  Bale  sired  b? 
LONG  KING'S  EQUAL  and  A  WONDER 
JUMBO,  out  of  big,  deep-bodied  sow» 
TOP  SPRING  BOARS.  Prlcei  reasonable 
JOHN   B.   LAWSON       C  LA  BIN  DA.  IOWA 

Thirty-eight    Big  Type 

POLAND  BOARS 

These  are  tops;  real  herd  boan  by  Jumbo, 
Jr.,  Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model 
They  are  big  and  good  and  priced  reasonable 
Albert   Smith   &  Sons,   Superior,  Nebraska 

PRIZE    WINNING    HERD  HEADERS 

PRINCE  2  year  old,  4th  in  class;  PRINCE 
O.  K.,  3d  prize  under-yearling.  Spring  pigs. 
Priced  lnw.    I.  E.  BURTON.  Maywood,  Neb. 

C^STERJvVHITES^^ 
Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS   of   both   sexes   for    sale  reasonable. 

Big  Tvpe  and  Good  Breeding. 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 

 HAJJIPS  HIRES.  

Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and   prolific   strains.      Choice   spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.       WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.   V.   HARVEY         CULBERTSON,  NEB. 


BIG,  GROWTHY  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeK  ALB'S  KING  and  others.  Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.  PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D.  A.   REDIGER  MILFORD.  NEB. 


Beckendorf's  Hampshires 

Growthy  spring  males  by  THE  LAD  FOR 

ME  and  COMPEER   OF  WALNUT. 

.1.    V..    RFrKF.NI>ORF  WALNUT.  IOWA 


 HO^l^iNJ'RJE^IAJJS^^ 

Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central  City,  Neb. 


FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  .you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produces  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months'  old  tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


.    RED  POLLED  CATTLE^ 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son of  One    Price.       Also  a   few  females. 
M.    H.    CHRISTIANSEN    &  SON 

Plainview,  Nebraska.  


^HORTHORNS^ 

SCOTCH   HERD   BULL   FOR  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.     Good  colors  and 
heavy  milking  families.  Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON        BELVIDEKE,  NEB. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.    Direct  reply  $1.00. 

A  Dry  Weather  Disease 

In  an  adjoining  pasture  two  cows 
and  one  calf  have  died  of  a  disease 
that  seems  to  be  going  through  the 
country.  I  have  heard  of  a  number  of 
others  that  are  sick.  They  become 
stiff  as  if  they  were  foundered  and 
have  very  sore  mouths.  The  grass  in 
the  pasture  is  the  only  feed  they  get. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  disease  is, 
or  what  I  can  give  my  cattle  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  it? — R.  C. 
H.,  Sherman  Co. 

During  very  dry  seasons  there  are 
usually  a  great  many  cases  such  as 
you  describe,  where  the  mouth,  both 
inside  and  outside,  is  affected  with 
small  blisters.  The  feet  at  the  coro- 
net, or  the  front  where  the  hoof  and 
hair  join,  are  somewhat  swollen  and 
very  tender.  These  two  conditions 
make  it  impossible  for  the  animal  to 
get  very  much  nourishment,  and  as 
they  are  already  somewhat  reduced  in 
flesh  by  the  poor  pasture,  some  of 
them  are  liable  to  die  unless  watched 
very  carefully.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  contagious,  as  it  sometimes 
affects  only  two  or  three  out  of  a 
large  herd. 

The  treatment  consists  of  swabbing 
the  mouth  with  a  weak  solution  of 
boracic  acid,  and  giving  them  sloppy 
feed.  They  should  be  separated  from 
the  other  cattle  and  kept,  in  a  shed 
and  not  watered  at  the  common 
watering  tank,  but  from  buckets.  If 
given  good  care,  the  loss  should  be 
exceedingly  small. 


SILO  A  SAFE  INVESTMENT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  answer 
to  Mr.  A.  C.  Bennett's  inquiry,  "Will 
it  pay  me  to  build  a  silo?"  I  say  that 
it  will.  It  will  pay  any  farmer  that 
keeps  from  ten  to  twelve  cows  to 
build  a  silo.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
build  the  expensive  kind  that  Mr. 
Bennett's  neighbor  built.  That  one 
cost  too  much.  We  have  two  stave 
silos,  14x27  feet,  and  they  cost  $240. 
Of  course  the  expensive  kind  may  be 
built  if  desired,  but  the  cheaper  silos 
suits  us  splendidly.  We  have  filled 
one  of  our  silos  the  third  time  and 
it  is  apparently  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  first  built.  Some  cement 
silos  were  built  in  the  county  this 
fall  and  cost  the  owners  $365. 

In  a  great  many  places  the  pit  silo 
is  a  success  and  is  very  much 
cheaper  than  the  wooden  or  stave 
silo.  If  we  were  going  to  make  an- 
other it  would  be  a  pit  silo,  as  the 
money  invested  in  the  silo,  the  cutter 
and  the  expense  of  filling  is  much 
less.  The  silage  keeps  better  in  a 
pit  silo  than  in  a  stave  or  cement  silo. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  figured  the  cost  of 
filling  his  silo  rather  high.  Here  are 
the  expense  items  for  filling  our  two 
silos:  We  have  a  one-third  interest 
in  a  No.  15  Smalley  cutter  and  blower, 
amounting  to  $49;  the  engine  hire  for 
three  and  one-half  days  at  $8  a  day 
was  $28;  the  fuel  for  the  engine  cost 
$15;  the  help  for  filling  the  silo  cost 
$60.50;  and  the  help  for  cutting  the 
corn  amounted  to  $40.  One  hundred 
and  forty  tons  of  silage  were  put  in 
the  silo  at  a  cost  of  $143.  The  forty 
acres  of  corn  would  have  made  about 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  800 
bushels,  and  at  50  cents  a  bushel  has 
a  value  of  $400.  This  added  to  the 
cost  of  filling  the  silos  makes  a  total 
of  $543.50. 

At  the  present  time  silage  is  valued 
at  $3.85  a  ton,  but  it  is  well  worth 
$5  a  ton.  It  is  the  best  feed  to  pro- 
duce milk  that  we  have  eve"  fed.  We 
fed  our  milch  cows  silage  almost 
exclusively  last  year  and  each  cow 
gave  us  a  profit  of  about  $52.  We 
figure  that  the  calf  more  than  pays 
for  the  cost  of  keeping  the  cow,  and 
the  butterfat  is  clear  profit. 

We  do  not  belie\e  there  is  anything 
that  will  pay  the  western  farmer  as 
well  as  a  silo.  With  a  silo,  a  few 
cows  and  some  brood  sows  the  west- 
ern farmer  has  an  assured  income.  I 
cannot  see  why  the  dry-land  farmers 
are  so  slow  to  become  interested  in 
the  silo  proposition.  Silage  is  good 
feed  for  all  stock.  We  feed  our  work 
horses  silage  during  the  summer,  and 
hogs  relish  a  feed  of  it  occasionally. 
We  feed  it  to  our  poultry,  after  mix- 
ing with  ground  wheat,  and  find  that 
the  fowls  like  it.  For  brood  mares 
with  colts  it  is  an  excellent  feed,  as 
it  is  a  good  milk  producer. 

A.  C.  CAUBLE. 
Phillips  County,  Colorado. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


Medoc  Jr.,  and  Golden  Rod  Hero 

DUROC  BOARS.     CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  OF  MEDOC  AND 


E.   R.  DANIELSON 


GOLDEN    MODTL  BREEDING. 


ADDRESS— 

OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Growthy  Buroc  Jersey  Spring  Males 

A  limited  number  of  the  good,  big.  strong  kind  sired  by  the  good  breeding  boars 
CEDAR  GROVE  WONDER  by  CRIMSON  WONDER  4TH,  and  the  champion  boar 
CRITIC  B.       MARCH  AND  EARLY  APRIL  FARROW. 

O.  E.  GREEN  GENOA,  NEBRASKA 


The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.  I  HAVE  A 
CHOICE  LOT  OF  HERD  HEADING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  BY  THEM.  ADDRESS — 
DAVID   BOESIGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 


Merrick's  Big  Type  Duroos 

@ROWTHY   SPRING   BOARS   FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON    WONDER    AND    GOLDEN    MODEL    BREEDING.  ADDRESS. 
F.  E.  MERRICK  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Bayne's  Big  Type  Immune  Durocs 

B.  &  R.'s  WONDER,  first  prize  Nebraska  entry;  WONDER  IMPROVED,  and  BAYNE'S 
CRITIC  spring  boars.     HERD  IS  IMMUNE.     PRICES  RIGHT. 

J.  O.  BAYNE  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 


Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND    CHOICE    LINE    OF    SPRING    BOARS    FOR  SALE. 

CRITIC   AND   WALLACE'S   WONDER  BREEDING. 
H.   D.   GEIKENS  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 


SIRED    BY    CRITIC  B., 

CRIMSON  C. 
C.   E.  CLAUFF 


CRIMSON    WONDER    10TH,    CLEATHAM'S    PRIDE    2D  AND 
EARLY    GROWTHY    PIGS   PRICED  REASONABLE. 
 CENTRAL   CITY,  NEBRASKA 


ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Laud's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  R.  ADAMS  LAUREL,  NEBRASKA 

Tom  Sampson  and  Big  Commander  Polands 

TWO   OF   THE    BEST   BIG     POLAND     BOARS    WITH     QUALITY.       BOAR    PIGS  BY 

THESE   SIRES   FOR   SALE   REASONABLE.     ADDRESS — 
MORRIS  FOWLER  ARCADIA.  NEBRASKA 


Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY    BIG,    HEAVY-BONED    SPRING    BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 

FOR    SALE.      THEY    ARE    HERD    HEADERS.      ADDRESS — 
BEALL  &  JACKSON  ROCA,  NEBRASKA 


Poland  Boars 

SPRING  BOARS  BY  A  SON  OF 
THE  BIG  ORPHAN. 
F.  O.  COOPER 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

FINE    LOT    OF    YOUNG  RAMS 
FOR  SALE. 

MILFORD,  NEBRASKA 


Immuned  Boar  Pigs 


Simultaneous  treatment. 
COLUMBUS. 


Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
ROBERT  A.  SCHUG,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 


LORCE'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.     SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  Bl  PAWNEE 

MASTIFF,    A    SON    OF    KING    MASTIFF;     OTHERS    BY    BIG  ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUYS   PRICE'S  LIKENESS. 

HENRY    LORGE  O'NBILL,  NEBRASKA 


Growthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

BY  BIG  ELKHORN  BOY,   GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS  AND  OTHERS. 


MATHER  &  WOLF 


O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 


McGullough's  Columbus  and  Smooth 
Big  Bone  Offering  of  Polands 

 SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  

Control  City,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Oct.  28th 

UaoH   Growthy  spring  boars  and  a  few  gilts. 
^v  nCdU   xys0  fajj  j,rjze  winning  boars  and  sows. 

The  most  of  the  boars  in  this  offering  are  sired  by  the  champion 
boar  COLUMBUS.  Others  by  MABLE'S  WONDER,  GOLD  DUST 
HADLEY  and  his  herd  boar,  SMOOTH  BIG  BONE. 

Big,  growthy  boars  ont  of  big-type  breeding  matrons.  A  great  op- 
portunity to  get  herd-heading  material.    For  catalogs  address — 

O.J.  MeCullough,  Ciarks,  Neb. 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer  0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 

McCCLLOUGH'S  BIG-TYPE   POLAND   CHINA  OFFERING 

On  Tuesday,  October  2S.  at  Central  City,  Nebraska,  Mr.  O.  J.  MeCullough  will 
hold  a  public  sale  of  Poland  Chinas,  and  in  this  offering  he  will  sell  about  forty 
head — a  grand  bunch  of  spring  boars,  several  fall  boars  and  some  fall  gilts.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  spring  males  are  by  the  champion  boar,  Columbus,  and  this  will 
be  about  the  last  time  to  get  any  Columbus  breeding.  Mr.  MeCullough  was  fortunate 
in  getting  several  sows  mated  with  this  great  boar  before  he  died  and  breeders  look- 
ing for  a  son  of  this  great  sire  should  not  forget  that  Mr.  MeCullough  has  the  goods 
and  they  are  out  of  good,  big,  strong  brood  sows.  Aside  from  his  spring  pigs  by 
the  champion  Columbus,  he  has  a  litter  by  Mable's  Wonder,  also  a  litter  by  Gold 
Dust  Hadley.  Some  of  the  spring  pigs  are  by  Smooth  Big  Bone  62335,  a  son  of 
Smooth  Price,  and  out  of  the  great  producing  sow  Long  Molly  by  Big  Bone.  It  will 
be  an  excellent  offering  and  farmers,  stockmen  and  breeders  looking  foi  good  stuff 
should  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale.    If  you  cannot  attend,  send  bids.— O.  I.  Purdy. 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.    There's  much  news  in  them. — S.  R.  McKelvie. 
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Wednesday,  October  22,  1913. 


The  1050  Lb.  Nebraska  Grand  Champion 

"The  Big  Orphan"  Offering  of  Big  Polands 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  GOETZ'S  BARN  IN 

Central  City,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  October  20,  1913 

FIFTY  HEAD— 60  per  cent  of  which  are  the  get  of  THE  BIG  ORPHAN — 

and  practically  all  the  others  out  of  daughters  of  THE  BIG  ORPHAN.  This 
offering  is  substantially  a  direct  representation  of  the  sensational  grand 
champion  big-type  boar,  THE  BIG  ORPHAN.  There  are  20  spring  boars  by 
THE  BIG  ORPHAN  in  this  sale  that  will  not  be  equalled  in  any  sale  offering 
of  big-type  Polands;  four  massive  yearling  show  sows  by  THE  BIG  ORPHAN 
and  a  top  line  of  gilts,  mostly  by  him.  Neuhofel  says:  This  offering  con- 
sists of  the  first  choice  surplus  stock  of  my  best  litters  and  can  truthfully 
say  that  it  will  be  the  best  offering  I  have  ever  put  in  a  fall  sale."  Other 
sires  represented  are  the  sensational  COLUMBUS,  MABEL'S  WONDER  and 
A  WONDER'S  PRICE  by  A  Wonder.  Send  for  catalog  of  this  sale  and  write 
for  any  information  desired  on  the  offering.    Address — 

TIMM  NEUHOFEL  &  SONS,  Central  City,  Nebraska 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer 

H.  C.  McKelvie  and  0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldmen,  The  Nebraska  Farmer 


THE  BIO  ORPHAN  POLAND  OFFERING 

If  the  best  breeder!  of  big-type  Poland  Chinas  in  the  corn  belt  had  the 
opportunity  to  buy  the  herd  boar  that  Is  not  excelled  from  the  standpoint  of 
value  as  a  show  boar  and  sire,  we  believe  that  90  per  cent  of  them  would 
select  The  Big  Orphan,  the  sensational  1050-pound  show  boar  that  stands 
at  the  head  of  Timm  Neuhofel  &  Sons'  herd,  Central  City,  Neb.  On  October 
29  this  firm  will  sell  fifty  head  of  big-type  Polands,  practically  all  of  spring 
farrow,  and  most  all  of  them  sired  by  The  Big  Orphan,  or  out  of  sows  sired 
by  him.  The  Big  Orphan's  record  as  a  show  boar  is  first  as  a  junior  year- 
ling, 1911;  second  in  the  aged  boar  class,  1912,  standing  a  close  second  in  this 
show  to  his  full  brother,  the  sensational  Columbus;  and  first  and  grand 
champion,  1913,  all  the  above  prizes  being  won  in  hot  competition  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair.  For  bigness  from  the  ground  up  and  from  end  to  end, 
width,  smoothness,  finish,  bone  and  other  good  points,  The  Big  Orphan  stands 
in  a  class  by  himself.  As  a  sire  he  equals  his  individual  excellence.  The 
highest  priced  spring  boar  sold  In  the  corn  belt  in  1912  was  a  son  of  The 
Big  Orphan,  bought  by  Fred  Sievers  in  Neuhofel's  last  sale  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Sievers  has  associated  this  youngster  with  his  senior  herd 
boar,  "touted"  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  big  boars  of  the  breed,  Mr.  Sievers 
says  that  he  expects  this  son  of  The  Big  Orphan  to  be  a  bigger  and  better 
boar  at  maturity  than  Big  Wonder.  The  catalog  of  this  sale  gives  a  correct 
description  and  line-up  of  the  offerings  and  sets  forth  in  it  the  descriptions 
of  the  best  and  most  desirable  lots  in  the  sale.  The  Neuhofel  herd  of  sows 
Is  a  lot  of  uniformly  good,  big,  deep-bodied  sorts  sired  by  Long  Wonder, 
A  Wonder,  The  Big  Orphan  and  other  noted  big-type  boars.  A  few  head 
in  this  sale  are  sired  by  Columbus,  Mabel's  Wonder  and  A  Wonder's  Price 
by  A  Wonder.  The  four  yearling  sows  listed  in  this  sale  by  The  Big  Or- 
phan are  great.  Big,  smooth,  long,  deep-bodied,  heavy-boned,  good  feet;  in 
fact,  heavy  bone  and  good  feet  are  pronounced  features  of  the  get  of  The 
Big  Orphan.  Send  at  once  for  a  catalog  of  this  sale  and  look  the  pedigrees 
and  descriptions  over  carefully.  If  you  cannot  attend  the  sale  a  bid  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Purdy  or  myself  in  care  of  Mr.  Neuhofel  will  be  carefully  looked  after. 
Mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing  for  a  catalog. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


Lelsy's  Choice  Offering 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS1 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  KELSO'S  BARN 

WISNER,  NEB.,  FRIDAY,  NOV.  7, 1913 

OA    UP  AD   SPRING  BOARS  BY     All  2  fTI  HI  U  H  6 
OU   HtAU  PROMINENT  SIRES.  .  ■■■■■■■UllW  | 

A  very  growthy  offering  of  spring  males  by  such  sires  as  Model  Boy, 
Blue  Ribhon  Model,  Dusty  Crimson,  Soo  King,  Critic  B„  Golden  Model 
15th,  Prince  Mimcie  Colonel  and  Crimson  Wonder  10th.  Boars  mostly 
of  early  March  farrow  and  extra  growthy  for  their  ages.  A  choice  lot 
of  herd  boar  prospects.   For  catalogs  address— 

Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 


Col.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Pnrdy,  Fieldman 


GROWTHY  DUROC  BOARS 

We  doubt  if  there  is  anothei  breeder  in  Nebraska  who  get*  the  growth  on  his 
spring  ttuff  as  does  Robert  Iieisy  of  Wisner,  Nebraska.  On  November  13  he  will 
hold  a  sa'e  at  the  Kelso  barn  at  Wisner  and  in  this  offering  will  be  some  of  the 
growthiest  spring  pigs  that  we  have  ever  seen.  He  has  a  very  popular  line  of  breed- 
ing and  any  breeder  will  be  able  to  get  something  that  suits  him  in  this  bunch  of 
males.  In  his  spring  sale  breeders  who  were  there  commented  on  the  great  amount 
of  grow-h  on  his  spring  stuff  and  his  pigs  in  this  offering  are  right  up  to  the 
standard  of  those  in  the  sale,  which  was  one  of  the  lop  averages  in  the  state.  Every 
boar  is  immuned  and  in  just  the  right  condition  to  go  out  and  do  hard  service.  Ar- 
range to  attend  this  sale  if  you  want  a  good  bo.ir;  if  you  cannot  attend  send  bids. 
— O.    I.  Purdy. 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  £5  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY     SHORTHORN     BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED    BY    MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor   ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 


Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;    SOME    TWO-    AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BCSKIRK,   SR.  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.     Address — 

C.   A.   RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds  are  on  adjoining  farms.) 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
ireat  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address: 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  good  bulls;  large,  heavy  boned 
and  from  heavy  milking  dams.  Address — - 
O.  W.  FEUERSTEIN         FK F.MONT  XTJ-r 


Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  30B558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175. 
T>    T.    TTAVS  BRADSHAW.  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRES. 

Hampshire  Boars  from  Logan  Valley  Herd 

FOR  SALE  25  SPRING  BOARS  5  FALL  BOARS 

Will  also  price  some  of  my  show  boars:  One  senior  yearling  by  General 
Allen,  one  junior  yearling  by  Everett  True  3d,  Winsidfe  Star  by  Teddy  R.  B.; 
also  my  tried  boar,  Nebraska  Chief,  sire  of  a  large  percentage  of  my  show 
stuff.  I  won  championship  on  a  boar  at  Lincoln  and  my  herd  haa  been  a  con- 
sistent winner  at  the  stock  shows  this  year.  Reserving  all  sows  for  sale 
MARCH  18TH  ROT  E.  FISHER,  WINSLDE,  NEBRASKA. 


THE  NEW  STALLION  LAW 

The  stallion  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  1911  was  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  state  supreme 
court,  because  it  created  new  admin- 
istrative offices  in  violation  of  the 
state  constitution.  A  new  law  was 
passed  by  the  last  legislature  which 
gets  around  the  constitution  by  mak- 
ing the  governor,  the  state  treasurer 
and  the  commissioner  of  public  lands 
and  buildings  the  stallion  registration 
board,  with  power  to  appoint  officials 
to  do  the  work.  Since  these  officers 
are  provided  for  in  the  constitution, 
no  new  offices  are  created  by  the  law. 
The  new  board  has  appointed  Dr.  A. 
Bostrom,  deputy  state  veterinarian 
during  the  Aldrich  administration,  to 
be  its  secretary.  He  is  the  real  ad- 
ministrative officer  behind  the  new 
law,  which  is  now  in  force.  A  Cherry 
county  subscriber  has  asked  that  we 
publish  the  new  law.  It  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  old,  but  its  provisions 
are  of  sufficient  interest  to  every 
farmer  in  the  state  to  warrant  its 
publication  here.  The  important  sec- 
tions of  the  law  follow: 

Section  1.  StalUims,  Certificates,  Regis- 
tration Board — Every  owner  or  keeper  of 
any  stallion  or  jack  kept  for  sale,  transfer, 
exchange  or  public  service,  who  represents 
-uch  stallion  or  jack  to  be  fit  for  service, 
shall  procure  a  certificate  and  keep  the 
<ame,  or  an  exact  copy  thereof,  posted  In 
a  conspicuous  place  within  every  barn,  shed 
or  building  in  which  such  stallion  or  jack 
Is  kept  for  service  and  shall  mention  the 
same  in  all  advertisements',  as  herein  pro- 
vided. Such  certificate  shall  be  procured 
f'om  the  stallion  registration  board,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  the  following  named 
officers:  The  governor,  the  state  treasurer 
and  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  and 
buildings.  The  board  shall  have  power  to 
•ppoint  a  secretary  who  shall  be  the  deputy 
•nate  veterinarian,  and  to  employ  all  nec- 
essary help  and  maintain  an  office  in  the 
state  capitol. 

Sec.  2.  Certificates,  How  Obtained  —  In 
order  to  obtain  such  certificate,  there  shall 
be  presented  to  said  stallion  registration 
board  an  affidavit,  signed  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian  who  is  not  interested  in  the 
buying  or  selling  of  horses  who  has  been 
appointed  by  said  board  ^aid  veterinary 
surgeon  may  be  disqualified  for  cause),  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  personally  examined 
such  stallion  or  jack  and  that  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief  such  stallion 
or  jack  Is  free  from  such  hereditary,  infec- 
tious, contagious  or  transmissible  diseases 
as:  Urethal  gleet,  melanosis,  periodic  op- 
thalmia  (moon  blindness),  laryngeal  hemi- 
plegia (roaring),  dourine.  glanders,  farcy  or 
serious  defects  in  general  conformation,  and, 
if  the  stallion  or  jack  is  pure  bred,  there 
shall  be  presented  to  the  inspector  for  his 
examination  and  comparison  also  a  certif- 
icate of  registration  of  such  stallion  issued 
by  one  of  the  following  foreign  stud  books, 
and  associations  recognized  by  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  in  the  bureau  of  animal 
husbandry  order  No.  175,  November  25. 
1910,  and  amendment  No.  1  thereto,  De- 
cember  30.  1910. 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  the  recognized 
associations  registering  pure  bred  horses. 
We  omit  the  list  because  of  its  length. — 
Editor.) 

The  said  stallion  registration  board  shall 
accept  as  pure  bred  entitled  to  a  license 
certificate  as  such,  each  stallion  or  jack 
for  which  a  pedigree  registry  certificate  Is 
furnished  the  inspector  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  the  duly  authorized  officers  of  one 
of  the  above  named  associations,  societies 
or  companies. 

Sec.  3.  Certificate  Form — The  certificates 
for  stallions  shall  be  of  two  forms,  one  for 
pure-breds.  and  one  for  grades.  Each  cer- 
tificate shall  state  the  name  of  the  stallion 
or  jack  and  if  pure  bred  the  registered 
number  and  the  name  of  the  stud  book  In 
which  such  stallion  or  jack  is  registered. 
Each  certificate  shall  hear  the  name  of  the 
Importer  or  breeder,  the  name  of  the  pres- 
ent owner,  a  description  of  the  color,  the 
year  folded  and  inspector's  statement  as  to 
whether  said  stallion  or  jack  is  sound  or 
unsound.  If  unsound  the  certificate  shall 
contain  the  names  of  the  diseases,  the 
location  of  which  shall  be  indicated  by 
means  of  a  small  diagram  of  a  stallion 
properly    marked    by    the    inspector.  Each 


certificate  shall  bear  the  signatures  of  the 
inspector,  the  secretary  of  the  stallion  reg- 
istration board,  and  shall  have  attached 
thereto  the  official  seal  of  said  board.  A 
grade  shall  be  defined  as  a  stallion  or  jack 
whose  owner  presents  the  affidavit  of  two 
persons  that  said  grade  has  either  a  sire 
or   dam   of  pure  breeding. 

Sec.  4.  Qualifications — No  stallion  or  jark 
which  may  come  into  the  state  of  Nebraska, 
after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  shall  be 
given  a  certificate  if  such  stallion  or  jack 
is  affected  with  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing diseases,  namely:  Urethal  gleet,  melan- 
osis, periodic  opthalmia  (moon  blindness), 
laryngeal  hemiplegia  (roaring),  cataract, 
amaurosis  (glass  eye),  chorea  (St.  Vitus 
dance),  string  halt,  bone  spavin,  bog  spavin, 
ring  bone,  side  bone,  curb,  with  curly  for- 
mation of  hock,  or  is  seriously  defective  In 
conformation,   or  of  vicious  disposition. 

Sec.  5.  Re-Examination — Every  stallion 
or  jack  which  has  been  granted  a  certif- 
icate by  the  stallion  registration  board 
shall  be  re-examined  by  an  authorized  vet- 
erinarian each  year  thereafter  and  said 
board  shall  have  the  power  to  revoke 
certificates  for  cause.  Exceptions:  Stal- 
lions over  eight  years  of  age  having  had 
three  prior  annual  sound  certificates  from 
this  board  shall  be  exempt  from  further 
examinations,  except  for  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease,  upon  display  of  age  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  stallion  registration 
board,  age  to  date  from  January  1  of  the 
year  of  its  birth.  Every  certificate  except 
"Transfer"  shall  be  for  the  calendar  year. 
Colts  less  than  eighteen  months  old  are  not 
classified  as  stallions  and  are  not  subject? 
to  inspection  except  by  request  of  owner 
or  agent. 

Sec.  6.  Certificate  Posted — Every  owner 
or  keeper  of  a  stallion  or  jack  kept  for 
service  shall  keep  posted  the  certificates 
issued  by  the  stallion  registration  board  or 
a  copy  of  the  same,  during  the  entire 
breeding  season,  in  a  conspicuous  place 
within  every  shed  or  building  in  which  such 
stallion   or  jack   is  kept  for  service. 

Sec.  7.  Advertisements  —  No  owner  or 
keeper  of  a  stallion  not  of  pure  breeding 
shall  permit  the  printing,  publishing  or 
circulating  of  any  bill,  poster,  card,  news- 
paper advertisement  or  other  advertise- 
ment calling  attention  to  said  stallion  as 
a  breeder,  unless  the  same  shall  have  the 
words  "grade  stallion"  in  two-inch  type 
immediately  preceding  such  name. 

Sec.  8.  Record  of  Certificate — It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  stallion  registration  board 
to  keep  a  record  of  all  certificates  and  tho 
issuance,  refusal  or  revocation  of  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  Certificate  Transfer — If  the  owner 
of  the  stallion  or  jack  shall  sell,  exchange 
or  transfer  the  same,  said  stallion  registra- 
tion board  shall,  upon  receiving  the  certif- 
icate in  force  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  such  change  in  owner- 
ship, isiTie  to  the  new  owner  a  certificate 
of  transfer  of  ownership. 

Sec.  10.  Fees — A  fee  of  three  dollars  ($■ 
skall  be  paid  for  each  certificate,  for  each 
renewal  three  dollars  ($3),  for  each  transfer 
of  ownership  twenty-five  cents  (25c),  and 
two  dollars  ($2)  for  age  certificate.  If  the 
owner  or  lessee  of  any  stallion  or  Jack 
after  due  notification  by  the  stallion  regis- 
tration board,  fails  to  deliver  said  stallion 
or  jack  for  inspection  in  all  cases  on  the 
day  and  at  the  place  designated  by  tlie 
stallion  registration  board,  the  fee*  of 
uch  inspection  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  be  doubled.  The  inspection  as  far 
as  practical  shall  be  made  at  the  place 
where   stallions   or  jacks   are  kept. 

Sec.  11.  Funds,  How  Used  —  The  funds 
accruing  from  registration  shall  be  used  by 
the  stallion  registration  board  for  printing, 
office  supplies,  secretary  and  clerical  ser- 
vice, payment  of  inspectors,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  an  annual  report  which  shall 
contain  an  alphabetical  list  of  stallions  and 
jacks  which  have  been  granted  certificate* 
and  a  full  and  complete  account  of  all 
money   received   and  expended. 

Sec.  12.  Violation  of  Act,  Penalty — Any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  vio- 
late any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
he  guilty  of  a  mi  demeanor  and  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollar.- 
(S50)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail 
not  exceeding  thirty  (30)  days,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discre- 
tion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  13.  Certificates  Heretofore  Issued — 
All  1913  inspections  made  and  certificates 
issued  by  the  Nebra  ka  stallion  registration 
board,  W.  R.  Mellor.  secretary,  are  hereby 
ordered  recognized  as  valid  for  the  current 
year,  by  this  board  hereby  granted. 

(Section  14  is  a  long  section  giving  the 
form  of  the  certificate  to  be  issued  by  the 
board.  Section  15  is  the  emergency  clause, 
putting  the  act  into  immediate  force  after 
Its-  passage.  These  sections  are  omitted  to 
save    space. — Editor.) 
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DeKalb's  Great  Offering  Hampshire  Boars 


Sale 
Held 


atbe  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Tuesday,  Nov.  49  '13 


50  Head 


FORTY  FALL  YEARLINGS 
TEN  SPRING  MALES 


The  boars  In  this  sale  are  by  DeKALB'S  KING  15TH,  MAJOR, 
DeKALB'S  KING  13TH,  COMMODORE  and  ERLAMGER.  The  richest 
blood  of  the  breed  to  be  found  in  this  offering.  A  great  collection  of 
herd  boar  prospects.    Strong,  growthy  fellows  with  lots  of  bone. 

For  catalogs  address — 

H.  D.  Delta  I  h,  OeKalb,  Iowa 


Cols.  Duiican  and  Krascliel,  Auctioneers 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


PeKALB  S  HAMPSHIRE  BOAR  SALE 

On  Tuesday,  November  4,  Mr.  H.  I).  DeKalb.  the  well  known  Hampshire  breeder 
at  DeKalb.  Iowa,  will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Hampshire  boars  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
and  in  this  offering  he  will  sell  fifty  head  of  boars — forty  fall  and  ten  spring  boars. 
The  spring  boars  that  he  is  putting  in  are  an  exceptionally  choice  bunch  as  be  has 
selected  them  from  his  entire  crop  of  spring  males.  He  believes  in  using  the  knife 
and  when  you  buy  a  boar  from  Mr.  DeKalb  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  are  getting 
something  good.  He  says  that  he  has  always  found  it  advantageous  to  cull  and  cull 
hard.  This  is  probably  why  Mr.  DeKalb  holds  the  record  by  a  big  margin  on  the 
highest  sale  average  ever  made.  He  has  some  great  sires  in  his  large  herd  and  one 
of  the  best  boars  of  the  breed  is  his  DeKalb's  King  15th.  This  boar  carries  a  very 
rich  pedigree  and  is  an  extra  good  individual.  His  get  has  remarkable  length,  good, 
strong,  heavy  bone  and  lots  of  quality.  You  can  select  a  boar  that  will  suit  you 
if  you  attend  this  sale,  and  if  rt  is  impossible  to  be  present  sale  day  send  bids 
and  let  us  make  a  selection. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


DUROC^JERSEYS 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.  J.  KtJZEL  CLARKSON.  NEB. 

K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL.  TIPPT 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER 
HENRY  KOEBXMOOS         PILGKR,  NEB 

Growthy  DUROC  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF    and   GOLDEN    WONDER  ORIwN 

D.  W.  KANE  WI8NER,  NEB 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANO,  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON      GENOA,  NEB. 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and  if  not  as  described  will  pay  express. 
A.  A    HEKROT.E  STANTON.  NEB. 


Tony  B 


AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K.,  MODEL  AGAIN 
and     PARKDALE     WONDER.      Write  me 

for  prices  and  description. 
GEORGE  AVERILL       FULLEKTON.  NEB. 

Growthy  DUROC  Males 

Spring  boars  of  March  and  early  April  far- 
row by  Beemer  Model  2d,  Tony  Red  Wonder, 
Model  Wonder  and  Nielsen's  Wonder  for  sale. 
FRAND8  NIELSEN.  R.  R.  1,  Fremont.  Neb. 

RATHKE'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  G.  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Model  Boy,  Wonder  Model 
and    my    herd   boar,   MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO  RATHKE  WISNEK.  NEB. 

Hoegh's   Duroc  Bargains 

26  good  spring  boars  to  close  out  at  Ion 
prices.     Col.    Pert.,    Crimson   Wonder  an* 
Improver  breeding.  Address — 
H.  J.  HOEGH   HAMPTON,  NEB 

The  Prize 
Winning 

TONY  B.,  a  2d  prlxe  winner  by  Red  Bchi 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.    A  limited 
number  of  growthy  big-type  spring  and  fal 
boars  for  sale.    Address  or  visit — 
J.  A.  JACOBSEN         MARQUETTE,  NEB 

Durocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOB 

SALE.      GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.  B.  HALL  ARCADIA.  NEB 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance.   Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE    STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes.  Mgr.        PLAINVIEW.  NEB. 

Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eighty  spring  pigs.  Spring  boars  for  sale 
SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  SIOUX  WONDER. 
C.  F.   SANDAHL  WAKEFIELD.  NEB. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D  A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.   M.   KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

Soofleld's  Growthy  Duroo  Jersey  Males 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Alien  s  Wonder  Again. 
F.  A.   SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


YOUNG'S  DUROCS  AND  SHORTHORNS 
Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
ROBERT  M    YOUNG  COOK,  NEB. 


Questions  answered  free  througn  paper  by  * 
prominent  attorney    Direc*  reply  t1  00 

Repairs  on  Rented  Farm 

I  live  on  a  rented  farm  and  in  the 
summer  of  1911  the  windmill  on  this 
farm  blew  down.  The  pump  was  also 
broken.  The  landlord  replaced  the 
windmill,  but  refused  to  get  a  new 
pump,  and  wired  the  old  one  together. 
In  the  summer  of  1912  the  pump  be- 
came useless.  I  made  some  temporary 
repairs  that  were  of  no  avail  and 
notified  the  landlord.  He  refused  to 
repair  it.  I  waited  until  almost  out 
of  water  and  then  had  a  well  man  do 
it.  I  told  him  to  collect  the  bill  from 
the  landlord,  but  when  he  presented 
it  the  landlord  ref  ised  to  pay,  saying 
that  he  did  not  order  the  repairs.  The 
well  man  wants  me  to  pay  the  bill, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  he  can 
collect  it  from  me  or  force  the  land- 
lord to  pay  it. — J.  L.  K.,   York  Co. 

The  man  that  repaired  your  pump 
can  collect  from  you  for  the  work  he 
did.  The  person  ordering  the  work 
done  is  liable  for  Ihe  payment.  Unless 
there  is  a  provision  in  your  lease 
that  the  landlord  shall  make  all  re- 
pairs you  cannot  require  him  to  pay 
for  repairing  the  pump. 


Division  Fences 

Will  you  please  publish  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  the  law  in  regard  to 
division  fences  between  farms?  I 
wish  to  know  who  is  supposed  to  build 
and  repair  these  fences. — J.  N.  B. 

The  owners  of  adjoining  land  shall 
each  of  them  make  and  maintain  a 
just  proportion  of  the  division  fence, 
or  share  the  cost  of  making  and  main- 
taining it;  unless  either  owner  chooses 
to  allow  his  land  to  lie  open.  In  that 
case  the  owner  doing  the  fencing 
must  make  and  maintain  the  entire 
line  fence.  However,  whenever  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  land  encloses 
it  with  a  fence,  if  he  joins  to  and 
makes  use  of  the  fence  of  the  neigh- 
boring land  owner,  he  shall  pay  to 
the  owner  of  that  fence  a  just  propor- 
tion of  its  value  at  the  time. 

In  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  a  division  fence 
to  be  borne  by  each  land  owner,  or  as 
to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  one  land 
owner  for  the  right  to  join  to  and  use 
a  line  fence  already  erected  by  an- 
other land  owner,  the  matter  shall  be 
settled  by  fence  viewers.  One  viewer 
shall  be  chosen  by  each  party,  and 
if  they  cannot  agree  they  shall  choose 
another;  their  findings  are  reported 
to  the  county  clerk. 

If  any  party  who  is  liable  to  con- 
tribute to  the  erection  or  repair  of  a 
division  fence  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  do  so  after  four  weeks'  notice  in 
writing,  the  party  injured  can  make 
or  repair  the  fence  at  the  expense  of 
the  party  who  has  refused.  The  ex- 
pense and  damage  resulting  from  such 
neglect  can  be  recovered  from  the 
delinquent  party;  also  the  costs  of  the 
suit  necessary  to  obtain  such  damages. 

A  lawful  fence  consists  of  at  least 
four  wires  not  smaller  than  No.  9 
fencing  wire  well  secured  to  posts. 
The  posts  must  not  be  more  than  one 
rod  apart,  and  between  every  two  of 
the  posts  must  be  placed  a  stake  to 
which  the  wires  shall  be  attached. 


Toelle's  Great  Offering 

DUROC 
JERSEY 
BOARS 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 

West  Point 

Nebraska 
SATURDAY 

NOV.  if 


40  HEAD  THIRTY-KMiHT  SPRING  BOARS 
TWO  FALL  BOARS 

This  will  be  an  offering  with  lots  of  size,  good  bone  and  plenty  of 
quality.  The  most  of  the  spring  pigs  are  by  the  prize  winning  boar 
B.  &  G.'s  WONDER.  One  litter  is  by  FANCY  WONDER,  two  litters  by 
INVINCIBLE  CHIEF,  one  litter  by  PRINCE  CRITIC,  and  the  others  are 
by  CHIEF  SELECT  2D.    Two  fall  boars  by  VALLEY  KING. 

For  catalogs  address — 

Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 


Col.  N.  G.  Krascliel,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


TOELLE'S  DUROCS 

On  Saturday,  November  S,  at  the  feed  yard  at  West  Point,  Mr.  Herman  Toelle 
will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars,  and  in  this'  offering  there  will  be  a 
grand  good  lot  of  big,  stretchy  fellows  with  the  very  best  of  breeding  and  with  lots 
of  Individual  merit.  Then-  will  te  herd  boar  propositions  for  breeders  and  it  will 
be  to  breeders'  interests  to  be  there  sale  day.  There  will  be  two  extia  good  fall 
boars  by  Valley  King,  six  litters-  by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  one  litter  by  Fancy  Wonder, 
and  two  by  Invincible  Chief,  and  they  are  extra  good.  One  litter  is  by  Prince  Critic 
and  there  are  two  very  choice  boars  in  this  litter.  The  pigs  by  Chief  Select  2d  are 
among  the  best  to  be  sold.  The  pigs  are  of  March  and  April  farrow  and  are 
exceedingly  growthy  for  their  ages.     If  you  cannot  attend,  send  bids. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Blackburn  Bros.  Sale  of  Duroc  Jerseys 


TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  NEAR 


Royal,  Neb.,  Friday,  Oct.  31st 


40  HEAD 


THIRTY  BOARS 
TEN  OPEN  AND 
TRIED  SOWS. 


The  spring  boars  in  this  offering  are  big,  growthy,  sappy  fellows  by  such  sires 
as  RIVERVIEW  WONDER,  PROUD  COLONEL,  W.  B.'s  GOLDEN  MODEL,  B.  B.'B 
CHIEF  SELECT  and  COLDEN  BOY  by  Golden  Model.  A  good  chance  to  get  a 
good,  strong  boar  nicely  bred  and  a  good  individual.     For  catalogs  addres-s — 

Blackburn  Bros,,  Royal,  Neb. 


Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


O.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


BLACKBURN   BROS.'   FALL  SALE 

On  Friday,  October  31,  Blackburn  Bros,  of  Royal,  Nebraska,  will  hold  a  public 
sale  at  their  farm  near  Royal  and  will  sell  about  forty  head.  The  most  of  this  offer- 
ing will  be  boars  and  they  have  a  good  variety  of  breeding  represented.  There  is 
one  spring  litter  by  Riverview  Wonder,  a  son  of  Wallace's  Wonder;  others  are  by 
Proud  Colonel  93237,  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model,  B.  B.'s  Chief  Select  and  Golden  Boy 
135993  by  Golden  Model.  They  have  a  good,  strong  line  of  herd  boars  in  their  herd 
and  the  breeding  matrons  are  by  such  sires  as  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Red  Chief  Won- 
der, Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Model  Goods,  Missouri  Model  Top,  Invincible  Chief, 
Proud  Colonel  and  several  Golden  Model  bred  sows.  Farmers,  stockmen  and  breeders 
looking  for  good  ones  should  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale.  The  blood  of  the  Golden 
Model  family  is  very  strongly  represented,  the  same  breeding  that  made  the  big  aver- 
age at  the  Waltemeyer  Bros.'  sale.    If  you  cannot  attend,  send  bids. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


 POLAND  CHINAS   

GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES  Wilson's  Mulefoot  Hogs 


Sired  by  NORVAL  CHIEF  2D  by  Norval 
Chief,   out  of  dams  by  STAR  CHIEF  64569 

and    NEBRASKA    CHIEF  54200. 
D.   BOLTE  WACO.  NEB. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  FOR 
SALE  BY  NEBRASKA  PRTDB  10589. 
ALSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANIEL  WILSON  MONKOE.  NEB. 
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$950 


Completely  equipped 
f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


$1075 

With  Gray  &  Davis 
electric  starter  and 
generator 


Value  up!    Price  down! 


THE  infinite  advantages  and  manifest  econ- 
omies of  large,  unrestricted  automobile  pro- 
duction must  be  clear  and  evident  even  to 
those  who  have  neither  experience  nor  concep- 
tion of  what  governs,  controls  and  limits  a  manu- 
facturing institution.  It  is  a  certain  and  established 
fact  that  the  largest  automobile  producer  can 
readily  get  his  manufacturing  costs  far  below  the 
"average"  and  thus  undersell  the  "market." 
Each  year  Overland  value  has  increased — 
Each  year  Overland  prices  have  decreased — 
Each  year  the  Overland  output  has  been  en- 
larged—and.  it  is  the  greater  production  that  makes 
feasible  an  increased  car  value  at  a  reduced  price. 

Our  output  for  1914  is  50,000  cars,  which  h 
the  world's  largest  production  on  this  type  of  car. 

And  every  Overland  value  increase  is  just  33 
visible,  just  as  conspicuous  and  just  as  actual  ao 
the  material  reduction  of  our  selling  price.  While 
other  manufacturers  refer  you  to  more  comfort, 
more  grace,  sweeter  running  motors  and  other 
invisible  and  more  or  less  imaginary  incidentals,  we 
give  you  in  addition  to  more  comfort,  grace  and  beauty, 
increased  value  that  is  substantial  and  tangible. 
Look  at  the  newest  Overland. 
The  wheelbase  has  been  increased  to  114 
inches. 

But  the  price  is  lower  than  ever. 


The  motor  is  more  powerful.    It  has  been  in- 
creased to  35  horsepower. 

But  the  Price  is  lower  than  ever. 

The  tires  are  larger— -33  x  4  in.  Q.  D. 

But  the  price  is  lower  than  ever. 

The  equipment  includes  such  costly  additions 
as  electric  lights  all  around — head,  side  and  tail — 
even  under  the  dash. 

But  the  price  is  lower  than  ever. 

The  body  is  designed  with  full  cowl  dash  and 
finished  in  Brewster  green  with  lighter  green  strip- 
ing and  trimmed  in  polished  nickel  and  aluminum. 

But  the  price  is  lower  than  ever. 

Then  there  are  Timken  bearings;  a  $40  jew- 
eled Stewart  Speedometer  (set  so  that  it  can  be 
read  from  the  driver's  seat)  an  electric  horn, 
deeper  upholstery,  and  an  18-inch  steering  wheel. 

But  the  price  is  lower  than  ever. 

And  so  we  could  go  on,  almost  indefinitely, 
giving  new  additional  features — new  value  in- 
creases— one  after  the  other. 

You  had  better  see  this  car  before  you  buy. 
Any  one  of  our  dealers  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
full  details  and  a  thorough  demonstration. 

There  is  |an  Overland  dealer  right  in  your 
town.  Look  him  up  today.  We  advise  prompt 
action  for  in  seven  days  after  our  1914  announce- 
ment we  had  immediate  shipping  orders  for  over 
5,000  cars. 


Handsome  1914  Catalogue  c:t  request.     Please  address  Dept.  90 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Electric  head,  side 
tall  and  dash  lights 
Storage  battery 
35  Horsepower  motor 
114-inch  wheelbase 
Timken  bearings 
Splitdorf  magneto 
Model  R  Schebler 
carburetor 

Three-quarter  floating 
rear  axle 
33x4  Q.  D.  tires 
Cowl  dash 


Brewster  green  body 

with  light  green  striping, 

nickel  and  aluminum 

trimmings 

Deeper  upholstery 

Mohair  top,  curtains 

and  boot 

Clear-vision 

windshield 

Stewart  speedometer 

Electric  horn 

Flush  U  door*  with 

concealed  hinges 
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28,000  Perplexed 
Women  Who  Keep 
House  and  Wanted 
Something  New 
and  Different 

For  the  table,  a  new  recipe,  a 
new  way  of  doing  something, 
a  quicker  way  to  wash,  iron 
or  clean;  new  menus.  These 
women  wrote  to  us  and  each 
one  was  quickly  and  fully 
answered  by  mail  in  a  per- 
sonal and  direct  way. 

Thousands  of  women  wanted  to 
know  how  to  buy  or  cook  or  serve 
more  economically:  how  to  meet 
the  high  prices  of  food :  how  to 
feed  their  men  folks  or  their  chil- 
dren—in short,  all  the  problems 
of  the  housewife. 

Naturally,  this  is  a  strong  and 
leading  department  in  the  work 
of  a  magazine  like  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal,  and  there  has  been 
perfected  back  of  the  magazine 
one  of  the  most  effective  domestic- 
economy  services  possible,  with 
two  expert  household  authorities 
as  editors.  And  these  stand  ready 

to  smooth  all  perplexities  of  the  housewife 
who  doesn't  know  or  who  has  become 
weary  and  wants  something  new  or  dif- 
ferent: a  new  impulse:  a  new  idea:  a 
thought:  a  help.  What  housewife  doesn't, 
after  keeping  house  for  years? 

And  the  help  is  given  quickly  by  mail : 
direct,  personal  and  fully.  And  nothing 
is  charged  for  it  to  any  reader  of  The 
Ladies 9  Home  Joicrnal.  A  booklet,  entitled 
cThe  Story  of  600,000  Invisible  Hands," 
tells  something  about  this  service.  A  postal 
card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from 
any  Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTI3  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


C.  G.  Marshal],  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Garden  Seeds 

A  Dodge  county  subscriber  has  sent 
us  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  an  eastern  Nebraska  county 
seat,  giving  an  account  of  the  sale  of 
r.bout  6,000  watermelons,  the  last  in 
the  field,  by  a  firm  of  gardeners  to  a 
seed  company.  These  melons  were 
pulped  by  machinery  and  the  seeds 
extracted,  to  be  put  in  packets  when 
dry  and  sold  to  farmers  and  gardeners. 

Our  correspondent  suggests  that 
such  seed  cannot  be  the  best.  It  is 
not  the  best,  of  course;  neither  is  it 
the  worst.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  melon  seed  reproduces  the  vine 
from  which  it  came  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual melon.  Hence  a  small  melon 
taken  at  the  close  of  the  season  from 
a  vine  that  has  produced  many  fine, 
large  melons  contains  just  as  good 
seed  as  the  largest  melon  grown  on 
that  vine  during  the  season. 

Taking  the  last  of  the  melons  in  a 
patch  for  seed,  therefore,  is  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  indiscriminate 
choice  of  melons  for  seed  at  any  time 
in  the  melon  season.  When  melons 
for  seed  are  taken  indiscriminately 
at  any  time  they  come  from  good,  bad 
and  indifferent  parent  vines.  This 
sort  of  seed  selection  cannot  be  said 
to  run  the  strain  out,  but  certainly 
it  does  not  improve  the  strain.  Such 
selection  just  about  maintains  the 
average. 

There  is  nothing  unusual,  however, 
about  the  indiscriminate  method  of 
selecting  garden  seeds  for  large  seed 
companies.  Acres  and  acres  of  garden 
crops  are  grown  for  seed  where  the 
seed  is  taken  from  every  plant  with- 
out regard  to  quality  or  productive- 
ness. ;  The  fact  that  garden  seeds 
selected  in  that  way  usually  produce 
good  results  when  given  good  con- 
ditions shows  conclusively  that  in- 
discriminate selection  does  not  lead 
to  "running  out,"  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  lead  to  im- 
provement. 

Farm  gardeners  do  well  to  save  the 
seeds  from  choice  plants  of  garden 
vegetables.  To  save  the  seed  from  a 
large  melon  or  a  large  tomato  accom- 
plishes nothing,  however,  without 
attention  to  the  parent  plant.  Living- 
stone, the  famous  tomato  improver, 
worked  for  years  selecting  fine  spec- 
imens of  tomatoes,  and  made  no 
progress.  Then  he  began  studying 
tomato  plants  and  saving  the  seed 
from  those  which  produced  in  good 
quantities  the  kind  of  fruit  he  desired. 
Immediately  he  accomplished  great 
improvement. 

There  is  no  reason  why  farm  gar- 
deners cannot  observe  individual 
plants  and  save  seed  from  the  best 
ones.  This  can  be  done  with  melons, 
beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
lettuce,  squashes  and  pumpkins.  Not 
only  does  this  lead  to  improvement  in 
quality  and  productiveness,  but  it  in- 
sures a  good  supply  of  seed  of  known 
merit  and  at  a  low  cost.  In  the  case 
of  biennials  like  cabbage  turnips, 
parsnips  and  vegetables  that  must  be 
kept  through  the  winter  and  set  out 
again  in  the  spring  in  order  to  pro- 
duce seed,  it  does  not  pay  the  farm 
gardener  to  bother  with  seed  selection. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all 
seedsmen  get  their  seed  stock  so  in- 
discriminately as  the  company  that 
purchased  for  seed  the  laet  6,000 
melons  in  the  patch.  A  good  many 
ceedsmen  maintain  breeding  plats, 
where  careful  selections  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 


Cider  Vinegar 

Very  clear  and  concise  directions 
for  making  cider  vinegar  are  given 
by  R.  W.  Thatcher,  agricultural 
chemist  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station.    We  quote: 

"Vinegar  is  very  easy  to  make. 
Complaints  from  farmers  that  their 
cider  'won't  turn  to  vinegar'  are 
nearly  always  found  to  be  due  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  following 
facts: 

"There  are  two  separate  changes 
which  take  place  during  the  conver- 
sion of  apple  juice  into  vinegar.  (1) 
The  sugar  in  the  cider  is  changed  to 
alcohol,  and  (2)  the  alcohol  is  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid.  The  alcoholic 
fermentation  is  caused  by  yeast  bac- 
teria, and  the  acetic  fermentation  by 
the  bacteria  which  are  present'  in 
immense  numbers  in  the  'mother'  of 
vinegar. 


"Both  of  these  changes  require 
plenty  of  air,  and  go  on  most  rapidly 
at  a  temperature  of  about  75  degrees. 
Failure  of  vinegar  to  'make'  is  usually 
due  to  lack  of  air,  too  low  tempera- 
ture, or  to  the  addition  of  vinegar 
to  fresh  cider  before  the  sugar  in 
the  cider  has  had  time  to  be  changed 
into  alcohol. 

"The  casks  in  which  the  fermenta- 
tion is  to  take  place  should  be  filled 
not  more  than  three-fourths  full,  in 
order  to  leave  plenty  of  air  space. 
The  bung  must  be  left  out,  but  a 
loose  plug  of  cotton  may  be  placed 
in  the  hole  to  keep  dirt  from  falling 
into  the  cider.  The  closing  of  the 
bunghole  of  the  barrel  with  an  empty 
bottle  or  any  other  stopper  is  not 
only  useless,  but  injurious  as  it  pre- 
vents the  free  entrance  of  air. 

"In  a  cool  cellar,  it  will  take  about 
six  months  for  all  the  sugar  to  change 
to  alcohol  and  nearly  two  years  for 
all  the  alcohol  to  change  to  acetic 
acid.  By  keeping  the  cask  where  the 
temperature  remains  at  from  60  to 
70  degrees,  the  first  change  may  be 
completed  in  about  three  months,  and 
the  second  in  a  year  or  less.  This 
requires  the  moving  of  the  barrel  to 
a  warm  cellar  in  winter  and  out-of- 
doors  in  summer. 

"The  process  may  be  hastened  still 
more  by  adding  compressed  yeast 
(one  cake,  softened  with  lukewarm 
water,  to  each  five  gallons)  to  the 
fresh  cider,  and,  after  the  yeast  has 
finished  working,  from  two  to  four 
quarts  of  good  vinegar  containing 
some  'mother.'  In  this  way,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  good,  marketable  vinegar 

"To  produce  a  good,  merchantable 
or  usable  vinegar,  certain  precautions 
must  be  observed.  Bad  odors  or  flavor 
are  usually  due  to  dirt  or  the  wrong 
kind  of  bacteria  in  the  juice.  To  pre- 
vent these,  the  fruit  should  be  clean, 
ripe  and  sound.  If  dirty,  the  apples 
should  be  washed. 

"After  pressing,  the  juice  should  be 
put  into  barrels  which  have  been 
well  cleaned  and  then  scalded  with 
live  steam  or  boiling  water.  When 
possible,  the  fresh  apple  juice  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  some  large 
tank  for  a  few  days  before  placing 
it  in  the  barrels,  so  that  only  the 
clear  liquid  is  used. 

"A  finer  product  may  be  obtained 
if,  after  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is 
completed,  the  clear  portion  of  the 
liquid  is  drawn  off,  the  barrel  rinsed 
out,  and  the  clear  liquid  put  back. 

"When  the  second  fermentation  is 
completed  and  the  vinegar  is  of  the 
desired  strength,  the  barrels  must  be, 
made  as  full  as  possible  and  tightly 
corked,  so  that  the  vinegar  will 
keep  without  further  undesirable 
fermentation. 

"Vinegar  'generators,'  by  means  of 
which  cider  can  be  converted  into 
vinegar  in  a  few  days,  usually  produce 
a  product,  which,  in  odor  and  flavor, 
is  not  so  pleasant  as  that  made  by 
the  slow  fermentation  process." 

SILAGE  FOR  HORSES 

Good  corn  silage  fed  properly  is  a 
safe  feed  for  horses.  That  which  is 
moldy  or  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air  too  long  before  feeding  is  danger- 
ous. Silage  should,  of  course,  be 
properly  supplemented  with  other 
feeds  and  should  be  fed  gradually 
until  the  horses  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

In  a  horse-fatteuing  experiment  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station, 
horses  fed  silage  as  a  part  of  their 
ration  made  cheaper  gains  and  were 
sleeker  and  better  finished  than  those 
that  did  not  receive  any  silage.  These 
horses  were  fed  silage  in  the  morn- 
ing and  hay  at  night  in  addition  to  a 
ration  of  corn  and  cottonseed  meal. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  test  five 
pounds  of  silage  was  fed  daily;  this 
was  increased  gradually  to  twenty 
pounds,  which  was  all  the  horses 
seemed  to  relish.  The  feeding  of 
silage  in  the  ration  resulted  in  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  amount  of  grain 
consumed  and  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  roughage. 

Horse  feeding  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  every  farmer.  Doubtless  many 
farmers  that  have  silos  have  already 
fed  silage  to  their  horses  with  suc- 
cess, and  others  have  wondered  if  it 
is  a  safe  feed.  By  taking  the  proper 
precautions  in  the  amount  fed  and 
being  sure  that  it  is  not  the  least  bit 
soiled,  corn  silage  makes  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  ration  of  farm  horses. 

Alfalfa's  strong  point  is  that  it 
makes  use  of  every  bit  of  growing 
weather  throughout  the  whole  season. 
When  the  weather  is  dry  it  waits,  but 
does  not  give  up.  What  can  beat  it? 
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How  to  Start  With  Sheep 


The  handling  of  sheep  is  like  every 
other  kind  of  specialized  work — a 
thing  to  be  learned  well  before  going 
into  it  exclusively.  Like  many  other 
things,  too,  the  surest  way  to  learn 
properly  is  by  actual  experience 
Knowledge  about  sheep  is  best  gained 
by  keeping  sheep  and  becoming  fa 
miliar  with  their  feed,  care  and 
management.  Learning  the  business 
from  the  theoretical  side  is  all  right 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  if  pursued  at 
length  and  depended  upon  altogether 
as  preparation  for  going  into  the 
handling  of  sheep  on  a  large  scale,  it 
will  lead  to  collision  with  a  snag 
or  two. 

I  once  heard  of  a  fashionable  swim 
ming  school  in  an  eastern  city  where 
the  pupils  were  taught  about  swim 
ming  and  how  to  swim,  all  without 
going  near  water.  A  friend  of  the 
school  was  commending  it  highly 
because  it  eliminated  danger,  since 
the  teaching  was  accomplished  with- 
out the  pupils  risking  themselves  in 
water.  An  inquisitive  listener  took  it 
all  in  and  then  blurted  out,  "That  is 
fine,  but  say!  What  actually  happens 
when  pupils  from  the  school  actually 
get  into  the  water?"  "They  sink," 
was  the  terse  reply. 

So  it  is  with  the  sheep  business. 
Learning  it  without  any  sheep  leaves 
the  learner  in  a  good  condition  to  go 
under  if  he  plunges  in  too  deep  when 
he  does  get  sheep.  But  boys  learn  to 
swim  without  much  risk  if  they  have 
shallow  water,  become  accustomed  to 
it  gradually,  and  learn  to  avoid  deep 
water  until  their  strength  and  con- 
fidence develops.  No  teacher  is  nec- 
essary for  the  average  boy,  although 
he  learns  much  more  quickly  if  a 
good  instructor  is  along  to  teach  him 
a  few  strokes.  The  same  is  true  in 
starting  with  sheep. 

Learn  by  Experience 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  sheep  the 
best  and  only  safe  plan  is  to  try  thra 
shallow  places  first,  and  then  grad- 
ually to  venture  deeper.  Gradually 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  to  take  years 
and  years  of  time;  a  person  may 
develop  knowledge  and  still  not  be 
very  long  at  it.  By  gradually  I  mean 
to  advance  a  step  at  a  time,  and  no; 
to  try  to  make  the  whole  distance 
in  to  a  full-fledged  sheep  business 
at  one  step. 

The  farmer  who  has  the  advantage 
of  having  friends  or  neighbors  in  the 
sheep  business,  who  understand  it 
thoroughly,  and  who  will  give  him 
assistance  when  little  difficulties 
arise,  can  make  progress  more  rapidly 
than  the  farmer  who  must  work  out 
every  problem  unaided.  Neighbors 
and  friends  who  know  the  sheep  busi- 
ness are  to  the  new  beginner  what 
the  instructor  is  to  the  boy  learning 
to  swim.  The  knowledge  and  advice 
of  the  successful  sheepman,  who  can 
see  at  first-hand  the  actual  problems 
of  the  beginner,  are  the  most  valuable 
help  the  amateur  can  secure. 

My  advice  to  the  farmer  who  wants 
to  start  in  sheep,  and  there  ought  to 
be  thousands  of  such  farmers  in  Ne- 
braska, is  not  to  hesitate  but  to  get 
right  into  the  business.  I  believe 
there  never  has  been  a  much  better 
time  to  get  in  than  the  present.  But 
start  gradually  if  you  have  never 
handled  sheep.  Don't  imagine  a  for- 
tune is  going  to  be  made  quickly  out 
of  the  business.  There  is  money  in 
growing  sheep  for  those  who  under- 
stand sheep  production,  but  it  is  only 
a  reasonable  profit,  not  an  abnormal 
one  as  some  enthusiasts  have  led  the 
credulous  to  believe. 

Another  thing  I  think  is  important 
for  the  Nebraska  farmer  and  that  is 
the  view  that  sheep  raising  for  the 
average  farmer  should  be  an  addition 
to  the  regular  livestock  equipment  of 
the  farm,  and  not  the  chief  or  only 
livestock  industry  thereon.  For  the 
average  farm  I  think  that  from  fifteen 
to  forty  ewes  is  ordinarily  the  best 
number  with  which  to  start.  I  do  not 
think  it  pays  to  try  to  get  the  very 
best  on  the  market  unless  they  can  be 
secured  for  only  a  little  higher  price 
than  plainer  stuff  would  cost. 


Selection  of  the  Breeding  Ewes 

BY  ELLIS  RAIL.  CURTIS  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Old  Ewes  Best  For  Beginners 

Young  ewes  that  have  never  been 
mothers  should  be  avoided  by  begin- 
ners, because  they  are  so  much  harder 
to  handle  at  lambing  time.  If  every- 
thing is  not  favorable  the  percentage 
of  lambs  lost  from  young  ewes  at 
lambing  time  is  likely  to  be  very  dis- 
couraging to  the  beginner.  So  I  would 
recommend  that  farmers  inexperi- 
enced in  sheep  buy  older  ewes — say 
from  three  to  four  years  old.  Such 
ewes  will  have  raised  from  one  to 
two  lambs  each,  and  are  experienced 
in  mothering  lambs. 

It  is  better  for  the  beginner  to  buy 
old  ewes,  even  if  they  are  old  enough 
to  be  declining,  than  to  start  with 
young  ewes  that  have  never  borne 


of  ewes.  There  are  really  three 
classes  of  ewes.  First  are  the  strong, 
young  ewes  a  year  or  two  old,  which 
have  never  reared  lambs.  In  the 
second  class  are  the  ewes  from  two 
to  four  years  old  that  are  just  in  their 
prime.  And  the  third  and  last  class 
comprises  the  ewes  that  are  past 
their  prime,  and  are  good  for  only 
a  short  breeding  career. 

Of  these  three  classes  the  first  is 
probably  the  most  costly  on  the  open 
market,  because  such  ewes  have  their 
entire  breeding  career  ahead  of  them. 
They  are  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  and 
experienced  sheepmen  will  get  more 
ultimate  value  from  them  than  from 
any  other  class. 

The  second    class  cost    almost  as 
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lambs.  Of  course,  for  ewes  that  are 
past  their  prime  not  so  high  a  price 
should  be  paid  as  for  young  ewes. 
They  should  be  secured  at  a  discount 
in  proportion  to  their  age.  Young 
ewes  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  to 
the  experienced  sheepman,  but  to  the 
farmer  just  breaking  into  the  game 
the  older  ewes  are  to  be  preferred. 
The  fact  that  the  old  grannies  do  not 
cost  so  much  is  in  their  favor,  for 
if  one  fails  to  raise  a  lamb  the  invest- 
ment upon  which  there  is  no  return  is 
only  about  half  as  much  as  in  a 
young  ewe. 

In  other  words,  if,  say,  twenty  old 
ewes  cost  only  as  much  as  twelve 
strong,  hardy  yearlings,  the  twenty 
old  ones  would  have  to  raise  only 
twelve  lambs  to  turn  as  large  a  per 
cent  on  the  investment — barring  the 
cost  of  feed — as  would  be  returned  by 
the  younger  ewes  if  each  produced 
and  raised  a  lamb.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  advantage  is  with  the  twenty, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  experienced 
mothers  is  greatly  in  their  favor,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  A  green 
shepherd  can  learn  much  about  han- 
dling and  caring  for  new-born  lambs 
by  watching  old  ewes.  But  he  will 
gain  mighty  little  information  of 
value  from  the  actions  of  the  ewe 
with  her  first  lamb. 

Three  Classes  of  Ewes 
Now,    I    want    to    be  thoroughly 
understood  on  this  matter  of  the  age 


much,  if  not  fully  as  much,  as  the 
first  class,  according  to  whether  they 
are  two,  three  or  four  years  old; 
that  is,  their  value  depends  upon  the 
probable  length  of  their  future  use- 
fulness as  breeders.  The  fact  that 
ewes  of  this  class  have  had  experi- 
ence as  mothers,  and  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  breeders,  tends  to 
increase  their  value,  and  to  make  up 
partly  for  the  shorter  breeding  career 
they  have  ahead  of  them  as  compared 
to  ewes  of  the  young  class. 

Ewes  of  the  third  class,  the  old  ones, 
are  the  cheap  kind.  They  have 
reached  the  age  where  they  do  not 
look  so  well,  their  fleeces  weigh-  a 
little  less  each  year,  and  they  cannot 
last  more  than  a  few  seasons.  So 
they  go  at  a  low  price.  But  such  ewes, 
as  I  have  said,  have  had  experience 
in  mothering  lambs,  and  will  do  the 
job  again  in  first-class  tashion.  Ex- 
perience is  what  the  beginning  shep- 
herd needs,  and  he  can  get  it  by  using 
such  ewes,  with  the  added  advantage 
of  investing  only  a  small  amount  in 
his  flock  to  begin  with. 

Question  of  Cost 

Do  not  get  the  impression  however, 
that  the  old  ewe  of  the  third  class  is 
the  only  one  for  the  beginner.  Cer- 
tainly I  would  advise  beginners  not 
to  buy  young  ewes;  but  middle-aged 
ewes  of  the  second  class  I  have  named 
can  be  purchased  for  a  reasonable 
price,  say  at  from  a  fourth  to  a  third 


more  than  the  old  ones,  and  they  will 
probably  prove  to  be  as  good  or  a 
better  investment  to  the  farmer  just 
starting  in  sheep. 

As  between  the  second  and  third 
classes  of  ewes  the  first  cost  is  the 
deciding  factor,  other  things,  except 
the  age,  being  approximately  equal. 
Good,  vigorous  breeding  ewes  in  their 
prime  are  worth,  ordinarily,  $5  a  head 
and  up,  while  at  the  same  time  ewes 
lour  to  five  years  old,  but  in  fair 
shape  and  with  good  teeth,  will  be 
selling  at  only  $3  to  $3.50  ?  head.  A 
Iamb  from  an  old  ewe  when  a  month 
old  is  worth  as  much  as  a  lamb  from 
a  younger  ewe. 

This  question  of  the  age  of  ewes  to 
buy  needs  further  explanation,  how- 
ever. If  more  than  thirty  ewes  are 
to  be  carried  in  the  flock,  then  the 
older  class  should  ordinarily  be 
avoided.  More  old  ewes  than  that 
number  in  one  flock  are  harder  to 
care  for  and  keep  up  in  thrifty  con- 
dition. A  small  bunch  of  old  ewes  is 
not  hard  to  care  for,  though,  because 
they  can  be  given  a  little  extra  atten- 
tion at  times  if  they  need  it.  But  a 
large  bunch  of  old  ewes  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  handled  by  an  inexperi- 
enced person,  and  if  it  is  undertaken 
the  loss  over  winter  may  be  consider- 
able. So  the  beginner  who  has  room 
and  feed  enough  to  try  his  hand  on  a 
flock  of  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
ewes  bad  better  buy  the  middle-aged 
class  of  ewes. 

Look  Out  For  Diseases 

In  selecting  breeding  ewes  of  any 
kind  or  age  the  farmer  who  is  start- 
ing a  flock  should  be  sure  that  he  gets 
good,  healthy  animals,  free  from  dis- 
ease of  any  kind,  and  from  such  para- 
sitic troubles  as  ticks,  scab,  lung 
worms,  foot  rot  and  contagious  sore 
mouth.  If  the  beginner  is  un- 
acquainted with  these  things  and 
uncertain  of  his  own  judgment,  the 
assistance  of  an  experienced  sheep- 
man should  be  sought  in  buying.  Well 
begun  means  a  great  deal  in  the  sheep 
business,  and  care  in  these  things  may 
prevent  later  disappointments. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  of  the 
things  to  be  said  regarding  the  sub- 
ject of  starting  in  the  sheep  business, 
but  other  things  I  shall  have  to  con- 
sider in  another  article.  Then  I  shall 
refer  to  matters  of  care  and  manage- 
ment more  particularly. 


FOR  NEBRASKANS  ONLY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  believe 
that  only  native  Nebraskans  should 
have  been  permitted  to  register  for 
the  claims  in  the  Military  Reservation 
near  Valentine.  It  is  only  simple 
justice  that  those  whose  grandparents 
came  here  when  this  state  was  a  part 
of  the  great  American  desert  should 
inherit  this  privilege.  There  are 
hundreds  of  young  Nebraskans  that 
would  profit  by  such  an  opportunity. 

In  Great  Britain  many  of  the  noble 
families,  for  some  deed  performed  by 
an  ancestor  in  the  early  centuries, 
claim  rights  over  the  common  people, 
and  England's  laws  allow  them  to 
retain  the  right.  Very  few  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  this  state  who 
braved  suffering  and  danger  lived  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  modern  civil- 
ization; but  they  blazed  the  way  for 
our  present  prosperity.  Would  it  not 
be  just  to  allow  those  who  came  after 
them  to  have  the  chance  to  make  a 
home  by  right  of  inheritance? 

In  these  drawings  for  land  hun- 
dreds register  merely  for  the  excite- 
ment it  affords;  probably  not  a  thought 
of  making  a  home  enters  their  minds. 
These  undesirable  onts  should  be 
eliminated,  but  how  to  do  it  is  the 
problem.  There  are  many  worthy 
ones  so  much  in  earnest  in  trying  to 
obtain  a  foothold  to  till  the  soil  for 
a  home  and  living  that  they  should 
be  given  a  better  chance  than  they 
have  at  present. 

MRS.  JOHN  MONNICH. 
Dodge  Co. 


What  Nebraska  soil  will  do  when  it 
is  watered  is  shown  by  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  winter  wheat  this  fall. 
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By  official  proclama- 
Thanksgiving.    tion  President  Wilson 

has  confirmed  our 
suspicions  that  Thursday,  November 
27,  would  be  Thanksgiving  Day.  Every 
year  we  receive  for  publication  a  large 
number  of  letters  containing  many 
beautiful  thoughts  about  Thanksgiving 
and  its  observance.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  come  a  little  too  late  to  be 
published  in  season.  The  last  issue 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  this  year 
that  will  reach  all  the  subscribers 
before  Thanksgiving  will  be  that  of 
November  19.  Letters  for  publication 
should  be  sent  more  than  a  week 
before  the  date  of  the  paper  in  which 
they  are  to  appear.  We  should  receive 
all  Thanksgiving  letters,  therefore,  by 
November  10.  Letters  for  the  Home 
Circle  should,  of  course,  be  mailed  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  at  Palmer,  and 
those  for  the  general  reading  columns 
to  this  office,  in  each  case  in  time 
to  reach  their  destination  by  the  date 
named. 


The  yield  and  quality  of 
Plant  crops  may  be  improved 
Breeding,  by  judicious  breeding  and 
selection ;  but  plant  breed- 
ing has  its  limitations.  In  the  en- 
thusiasm and  excitement  +hat  have 
surrounded  this  subject  in  .  recent 
years  the  limitations  have  not  been 
so  fully  recognized  as  they  should  be. 
Popular  writers,  apparently,  have 
tried  to  create  the  impression  that  a 
Burbank  could  make  figs  grow  on 
Russian  thistles.  It  is  time  that  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  plant 
breeding  were  defined.  If  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  still  too  meager  for 
that,  then  some  preliminary  staking 
out,  at  least,  should  be  done.  We  are 
glad  to  announce  that  right  here  in 
Nebraska  is  a  man  who  can  do  this, 
and  that  he  is  going  to  do  it  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

On  page  1042  of  this  paper  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  plant 
breeding  by  Professor  R.  A.  Emerson, 
head  of  the  department  of  horticulture 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The 
first  article  discusses  potato  breeding; 
it  will  be  followed  by  another  on  the 
same  subject.  The  list  beyond  that 
contains  articles  on  breeding  grain 
crops,  including  corn,  and  breeding 
fruits  and  vegetables.  In  one  or  more 
articles  Professor  Emerson  will  ex- 
plain cross-breeding  and  show  why 
some  crosses  "come  true"  while 
others  do  not.  Another  article  will 
give  comparisons  between  plant  breed- 
ing and  animal  breeding.  And  finally 
will  come  an  article  on  eugenics — 
breeding  the  human  kind.  We  don't 
know  yet  whether  it  will  be  for  or 
against  this  latest  fad,  but  it  will 


doubtless  clear  up  many  popular 
misconceptions. 

Professor  Emerson  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  hereditary,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  Europe  as  well. 
Moreover,  which  is  fully  as  important, 
he  has  the  faculty  of  clear  and  lucid 
expression,  so  that  we  common  folks 
can  understand  what  he  is  talking 
about.  We  wish  to  urge  every  reader 
to  follow  this  series  of  articles  from 
the  beginning.  Do  not  neglect  the 
first  one  because  you  are  not  inter- 
ested in  potatoes;  it  contains  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  every  crop.  The 
series  will  be  the  most  complete  on 
this  subject  ever  published  in  an 
agricultural  paper.  The  person  who 
follows  the  articles  closely  will  not 
only  gain  information  worth  dollars, 
but  he  will  secure  knowledge  of  the 
great  laws  of  life. 


Ono  of  the  government's 
War  On     experiments  in  the  eradi- 
Cholera.     cation  of  hog  cholera  will 
be    made    in  Nebraska. 
The  territory  in  Johnson  county  and 
the  north   half  of  Gage   county  has 
been  organized  into  a  special  district 
in  which  an   attempt   will  be  made 
wholly  to  exterminate  hog  cholera  to 
determine   if  that  is  possible.  The 
work  will  be  in  charge  of  officials  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, co-operating    with    the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska    and    the  State 
Livestock  Sanitary  Board. 

A  survey  of  the  district  will  first 
be  made  to  learn  the  conditions.  Then, 
beginning  in  the  spring,  men  will  be 
placed  in  the  district  to  work  with 
farmers  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hog 
cholera.  Sanitary  precautions  will.be 
used  to  keep  the  germs  from  being 
carried  from  farm  to  farm.  In  addi- 
tion, liberal  use  will  be  made  of 
cholera  serum  to  "back  fire"  against 
the  disease;  that  is,  when  the  cholera 
breaks  out  in  a  neighborhood  the  herds 
around  the  center  of  infection  will 
be  given  serum  vaccination.  The  hope 
is  that  in  each  instance  this  will  pen 
the  disease  up.  Experiments  of  the 
same  kind  are  being  made  in  two  or 
three  other  places  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  to  study  hog  cholera  with 
a  view  to  its  eradication,  rather  than 
its  simple  amelioration.  We  trust 
that  these  efforts  against  that  disease 
will  be  as  successful  as  similar  ones 
have  been  against  yellow  fever  and 
other  human  diseases. 


The  ruraiizing  —  if  we 
Textbooks,    may  be  allowed  to  coin 

that  word  —  of  rural 
schools  may  easily  be  overdone.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  us,  schoolmen  and 
educators  are  in  grave  danger  of  going 
to  seed  on  the  matter  of  giving  a  farm 
flavor  to  everything  taught  in  country 
schools.  The  latest  thing  is  a  "Farm 
Arithmetic,"  in  which  all  the  problems 
relate  to  agriculture.  Add  farm 
readers,  farm  grammars,  farm  geog- 
raphies, give  farm  boys  and  girls 
nothing  to  study  that  is  not  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  farm,  and 
if  they  did  not  become  disgusted  it 
would  be  only  because  their  spirits 
were  broken.  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
while  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  expressed  our  ideas  on  this 
subject  better  than  we  can  put  them. 
Said  he: 

"We  wish  no  special  textbooks  for 
country  children,  but  change — not  so 
much  in  matter  as  in  tone  and  spirit 
— in  books  for  all  pupils,  in  town  as 
well  as  out.  An  'agricultural  reader,' 
telling  of  corn  rows,  plows  and  cattle, 
would  be  as  great  an  abomination  as 
a  'factory  arithmetic,'  with  weavers', 
spinners'  and  machinists'  computations 
as  examples.  Away  with  all  such  class 
devices!  What  is  urged  is  that  school 
texts  and  side  readings  more  largely 
involving  nature  and  making  fewer 
references  to  the  thick  and  artificial 
life  of  cities,  while  especially  advan- 
tageous to  country  pupils,  would  be 
an  improvement  for  city  pupils  as 
well,  and  an  out  and  out  pedagogical 
advance  for  all." 

That  school  textbooks  have  not 
included  enough  of  reference  to  the 
farm  and  country  life  must  be  gen- 
erally admitted.  However,  that  does 
not  justify  swinging  to  the  other 
extreme,  the  publication  and  use  of 
a  series  of  "farm"  textbooks  wholly 
saturated  with  farm  affairs.  Instead 
of  making  country  boys  and  girls  love 
the  farm,  we  fear  this  would  tend  to 
drive  them  from  it  for  a  change.  We 
should  not  forget  that,  after  all,  the 
principal  work  of  the  schools  is  to  train 
for  a  broad  and  useful  citizenship. 


Farm  scales  eliminate  a  lot  of 
guesswork. 


The    acreage  of  winter 

Wheat  wheat  sown  in  Nebraska 
Acreage,  this  fall  is  probably  the 
largest  ever  known  in 
the  state.  In  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember it  looked  as  though  the  dry 
weather,  because  it  had  interfered 
with  plowing,  would  greatly  restrict 
the  wheat  acreage;  but  when  the  rains 
came  farmers  made  haste  to  start 
plows  and  drills.  Moreover,  a  great 
deal  of  wheat  was  sown  in  corn 
stubble  and  standing  stalks.  The 
result  is  an  extraordinary  acreage. 
In  some  neighborhoods  probably  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  cultivated 
land  has  been  sown  to  wheat. 

The  reason  for  this  stampede  is 
obvious.  For  two  or  three  years, 
particularly  in  the  South  Platte 
country,  wheat  has  been  a  better  crop 
than  corn ;  and  this  year  capped  the 
climax  in  that  respect.  But  at  that 
the  wisdom  of  going  in  so  strongly 
for  wheat  is  questionable.  What  an- 
other year  will  bring  forth  no  one 
can  foretell.  Corn  may  be  the  win- 
ning crop  next  year.  The  weather 
is  something  upon  which  we  cannot 
depend  from  year  to  year — although 
we  know  that  the  climate  is  not 
changing,  and  that  dry  years  and 
wet  years  will  come  and  go  as  they 
have  always  done. 

The  average  rainfall  for  any  long 
period,  say  twenty  years,  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  for  another 
period  of  the  same  length.  When  a 
farmer  begins  jumping  about  trying 
to  adjust  his  crops  to  suit  the  peri- 
odical changes  of  the  weather  he  is 
likely  to  make  more  misses  than 
though  he  struck  an  average  and 
planted  about  the  same  acreage  of 
the  staple  crops  from  year  to  year 
quite  regardless  of  the  weather.  In 
short,  our  crop  systems  should  be 
based  upon  average  conditions  rather 
than  upon  conditions  that  prevail  in 
short  periods  of  years. 

Insofar  as  the  large  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  sown  this  fall  is  based 
upon  average  conditions,  it  shows  a 
thoughtful  attempt  to  adapt  crops  to 
the  climate — although  land  will  not 
stand  continuous  cropping  to  wheat 
without  something  being  done  to 
restore  organic  matter — but  insofar 
as  this  large  wheat  acreage  is  based 
upon  the  temporary  conditions  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  short-sighted  policy.  Were 
Nebraska  the  only  place  where  wheat 
was  grown  there  would  be  danger, 
too,  of  temporary  over-production, 
and  a  depressed  price,  from  so  larg? 
an  acreage;  but,  of  course,  Nebraska's 
wheat  crop  cuts  a  relatively  small 
figure  in  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world. 

We  hope  that  next  year  will  be  a 
good  one  for  winter  wheat  in  Ne- 
braska, and  that  the  large  acreage 
will  not  be  a  mistake.  Furthermore, 
we  hope  it  will  be  a  good  year  for 
corn,  also,  to  help  us  to  get  back 
on  a  normal  basis  in  our  farming 
operations. 


"The  rich  are  more  liberal 
Plutocracy,  and  charitable  and  the 
poor  are  more  grateful 
for  what  they  receive."  Thus  spake 
Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the  steel 
trust,  in  an  address  to  the  American 
iron  and  steel  institute  in  Chicago 
last  week.  The  remark  was  made  to 
show  how,  in  his  opinion,  industrial 
conditions  were  improving  in  this 
country. 

The  sentence  we  have  quoted  may 
suggest  human  brotherhood  to  some 
persons,  and  to  others  it  may  seem 
almost  pious;  but  it  could  not  be 
more  plutocratic.  It  expresses  the 
idea  of  benevolence  rather  than  that 
of  fair  play.  It  suggests  helping  the 
poor  by  giving  them  a  hand-out.  We 
should  expect  a  person  making  such 
a  remark  to  believe  that  the  rich 
ought  to  be  richer,  so  they  could  make 
their  hand-outs  larger  and  the  poor 
correspondingly  more  grateful. 

Opposed  to  this  benevolent  theory 
of  economics  is  the  democratic  theory. 
We  use  democratic  here  in  the  dic- 
tionary, not  the  party,  sense.  The 
democratic  theory  is  that  the  best  way 
to  help  the  poor  is  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  help  themselves.  To  try  to 
solve  our  industrial  and  economic 
problems  by  benevolence  would  divide 
humanity  into  a  cowering,  suppliant 
class  begging  for  crumbs,  and  an 
arrogant,  selfish,  aristocratic  class 
dropping  the  erumbs  they  did  not 
care  to  consume.  On  the  other  hand, 
democracy  gives  independence  and 
equality. 

More  or  less  unconsoiously  the 
people  of  this  country  are  divided 
into  two  classes  along  the  line  we 
have  indicated  here.     The  political 


battles  of  the  next  few  years  will  be 
between  those  who  would  give  equality 
of  opportunity  and  allow  every  person 
a  fair  chance  to  help  himself,  anl 
those  who  would  leave  the  privilefn  1 
in  full  possession  of  their  privileges 
and  attempt  to  make  them  share 
their  plunder  with  their  employes 
and  the  public  through  some  sort  of 
a  commission. 

No  matter  whether  we,  individually, 
have  a  million  dollars  or  only  fifteen 
cents,  the  side  we  take  in  this  con- 
troversy determines  whether  we  are 
plutocrats  or  democrats,  believers  in 
castes  and  classes  or  in  human 
brotherhood. 


The  registration  at  Val- 
Lottery.     entine,  Broken  Bow  and 

North  Platte  for  the 
drawing  of  land  in  the  forest  reserve 
and  military  reservation  tracts  shows 
how  wasteful  is  this  method  of  giving 
away  land— wasteful  of  the  people's 
time,  energy  and  money.  In  the 
forest  reserve  tract  in  McPherson  and 
Arthur  counties  is  land  enough  to 
make  about  524  homesteads  of  640 
acres  each,  and  in  the  military  reser- 
vation at  Valentine,  we  are  told,  are 
about  150  homesteads,  making  about 
674  homesteads  in  all.  To  make  ap- 
plication for  homesteads  from  that 
small  number  76,663  persons,  some  of 
them  from  distant  states,  traveled  to 
the  registration  points.  We  dare  say 
that  the  money  spent  by  the  applicants 
in  getting  to  and  from  the  places  of 
registration  would  amount  to  more 
than  all  the  land  in  the  two  tracts 
is  worth.  In  other  words,  those  76,663 
persons  would  better  have  contributed 
to  a  fund  with  which  to  buy  land  to 
be  divided  into  tracts  of  equal  size 
and  given  by  lot  to  674  of  their  num- 
ber. Uncle  Sam  should  find  a  better 
way  to  dispose  of  his  remaining  lands. 


The  blue  sky  law  passed 
Blue  Sky.    by  the    legislature  last 

winter  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  State  Conservation  and  Soil 
Survey,  whenever  called  upon  to  do 
so,  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
every  land  selling  scheme  exploited 
within  Nebraska.  Any  citizen  of  Ne- 
braska who  is  importuned  to  buy  land, 
either  within  or  outside  of  the  state, 
can,  without  going  to  see,  learn 
whether  the  land  is  good  or  bad,  or 
whether  the  company  or  person  sell- 
ing it  is  reliable,  by  writing  to  the 
director  of  the  body  named  above,  at 
Lincoln. 

The  method  followed  by  the  survey 
thus  far  has  been  to  ask  the  person 
or  company  under  investigation  first 
to  make  a  showing  by  mail.  Then  if 
that  does  not  clear  the  matter  up,  a 
representative  of  the  survey  goes  and 
looks  at  the  lands  and  investigates 
the  standing  of  the  company.  Dr.  G. 
E.  Condra,  director  of  the  survey,  tells 
us  that  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  cases  already  dealt  with  the  com- 
panies and  persons  investigated  have 
withdrawn  from  the  state  as  soon  as 
asked  to  make  a  showing,  rendering 
unnecessary  a  personal  investigation 
of  their  lands  and  affairs. 

The  operation  of  this  law  will 
afford  protection  to  Nebraska  in- 
vestors against  fraudulent  land  sell- 
ing schemes — providing  investors  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  protection. 
Before  you  invest  in  distant  lands 
ask  the  state  survey  to  look  into  the 
matter ;  it  may  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 


Operators  of  hard  coal 
Coal  mines  have  a  difficult 
Profits.      time    making   a  slender 

profit,  while  the  soft  coal 
operators  make  even  less  money,  says 
E.  W.  Parker,  statistican  of  the 
United  States  geological  survey.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  American  mining 
congress  in  Philadelphia  last  week 
he  gave  figures  to  show  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  the  hard 
coal  operators  in  1909  made  only  a 
little  more  than  4  per  rent  on  the 
capital  they  had  invested,  while  the 
soft  coal  operators  made  only  about 
2.5  per  cent  on  their  capital  in  that 
year. 

But  what  is  the  capital  of  the  mine 
owner?  As  we  understand  the  census 
figures,  the  capital  of  a  mine  operator 
includes  the  valuation  of  the  mine 
itself,  the  reserve  of  coal  in  the 
ground.  That  being  the  case,  if  the 
operators  aren't  making  interest  on 
their  capital,  perhaps  their  mines  are 
valued  a  bit  too  high — contain  some 
speculative  value.  At  all  events  if  the 
poor  mine  operators  should  shove  the 
price  of  coal  higher  in  order  to  make 
interest  on  their  investment,  the  in- 
vestment— the  valuation  of  the  coal 
still  in  the   ground — would  also  in- 
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crease,  and  they  would  be  as  hard 
put  to  it  as  ever  to  make  a  fair  rate 
of  interest. 

Indeed,  whatever  the  price  of  coal 
we  can  see  scarcely  any  chance  for 
the  mine  operators  to  make  interest 
on  their  investment,  counting  the 
selling  price  of  the  mine  at  any  given 
time  as  the  investment.  That  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  hard 
coal  operators,  and  some  of  those 
operating  soft  coal  mines,  have  not 
been  getting  rich. 


That  farmers  should 
Organization,  be  organized  to  buy 
from,  and  sell  to,  each 
other  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
was  brought  to  our  attention  afresh 
last  week.  Two  potato  growers  from 
Cherry  county  came  into  the  office  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  a  chat  be- 
tween trains.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  south-central  Nebraska  to  sell 
potatoes.  The  report  had  come  to 
them  that  potatoes  were  selling  in 
some  of  the  southern  counties  at  $1 
a  bushel.  In  their  local  market  they 
could  get  only  50  cents  a  bushel;  the 
margin,  they  thought,  was  too  wide. 
So  they  were  out  looking  for  farmer 
buyers  in  those  sections  where  the 
potato  crop  failed  this  year. 

We  do  not  know  whether  they 
would  be  successful  in  finding  a  place 
where  potatoes  could  be  sold  for  $1 
a  bushel;  but  the  fact  that  these  men 
had  to  leave  their  work  in  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year  and  spend  money 
traveling  to  find  farmer  buyers  for 
their  potatoes  shows  of  what  great 
value  it  would  be  to  the  farmers  of 
each  community  to  be  organized  so 
they  could  communicate  readily  with 
organized  farmers  in  other  com- 
munities. Then  farmers  obliged  to 
buy  potatoes  could  buy  in  carlots  from 
other  farmers  having  potatoes  to  sell. 

Both  buyers  and  sellers  profit  by 
such  organization  and  co-operation, 
as  has  been  proved  time  and  again 
by  transactions  between  locals  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Unorganized  producers 
and  unorganized  consumers  are  largely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  commission  men 
and  dealers  between  them.  Only  by 
organization  and  co-operation  can 
they  overcome  this  handicap. 


A  great  many  persons 
Back  lo  Land,  believe  that  the  high 
cost  of  living,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  due  to  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  farm  products,  will 
cure  itself  by  causing  an  increase  in 
agricultural  production.  One  writer 
has  put  it  this  way: 

"As  long  as  the  consuming  public 
continues  to  increase,  and  the  pro- 
ducing public  continues  relatively  to 
decrease,  the  price  of  soil  products 
must  continue  to  rise.  It  will  so 
continue  to  rise  until  the  price  of  soil 
products  becomes  high  enough  to  at- 
tract to  production  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  people  more  nearly  to  equalize 
supply  with  demand." 

This  is  an  easy  theory,  and  one  that 
looks  very  logical.  It  would  hold, 
too,  were  it  not  for  that  very  elusive 
factor,  the  price  of  land.  The  price 
of  land,  however,  makes  the  theory 
of  somewhat  doubtful  validity.  Every 
increase  in  the  price  of  farm  products 
carries  the  price  of  land  upward. 
Only  recently  an  Iowa  man  boasted 
in  an  eastern  farm  paper  that  the 
co-operative  enterprises  of  a  certain 
township  in  his  state,  by  giving  the 
farmers  better  prices,  had  increased 
the  value  of  land  $50  an  acre. 

Usually  the  price  of  land  outruns 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  its  prod- 
ucts. The  census  figures  show  that 
between  1900  and  1910  the  price  of 
land  increased  twice  as  much  as  the 
net  purchasing  power  of  farm  crops. 
At  that  rate  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  farm  products  certainly  does  not 
make  it  easier  to  acquire  land.  More- 
over, when  land  is  increasing  in  price 
there  is  a  strong  incentive  to  buy 
and  hold  it  for  the  rise.  Hence  an 
upward  trend  of  prices  for  farm 
products,  and  the  resullant  increase 
in  the  price  of  land,  may  cause  an 
increase  in  the  average  size  of  farms 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farmers.  In  fact,  as  shown  by  the 
census,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  in  several  cornbelt  states  of 
the  decided  increase  in  the  prices  of 
farm  products  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Certainly  the  Increase  in  the  price 
of  farm  products  has  not  as  yet  caused 
any  noticeable  back  to  the  land  move- 
ment— or  stay  on  the  land  movement, 
either.  The  theory  we  hi,ve  quoted 
seems  to  have  broken  down  already. 
We  wish  it  would  hold,  but  we  fear 
it  will  not  until  some  other  factor 
Is  brought  into  the  solution. 


UTICA  SHORT  COURSE 

The  splendid  interest  of  farmers  and 
their  families  in  the  short  courses 
conducted  by  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service  of  the  state  university 
was  emphasized  again  last  week  by 
the  marked  success  of  the  short 
course  at  Utica,  in  Seward  county. 
This  was  the  second  short  course  at 
Utica.  The  number  of  tickets  sold 
was  375,  a  large  increase  over  1913. 
Interest  and  attendance  were  both 
better  this  year  than  last.  It  was  a 
week  of  good  weather;  farmers  left 
home  early  in  the  morning  and 
stayed  all  day. 

In  the  women's  section  the  cooking 
demonstrations  attracted  the  greatest 
attention,  while  the  men  and  boys 
found  their  greatest  interest  in  the 
judging  demonstrations  of  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  The 
farmers  voted  enthusiastically  for 
another  short  course  next  year,  which 
shows  that  a  short  course  can  "come 
back."  Indeed,  the  problem  of  the 
agricultural  extension  service  is  to 
give  short  courses  to  the  communities 
where  they  have  been  held  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  new  demands 
from  other  communities. 

In  connection  with  the  short  course 
at  Utica  was  a  good  poultry  show,  a 
hog  show  and  a  horse  show.  In  the 
poultry  show  were  sixty-eight  pens, 
containing  a  total  of  over  300  birds. 
All  the  exhibitors  were  local — quite 
a  sizable  show  for  a  neighborhood  to 
make.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons  predomin- 
ated in  numbers,  though  all  the  breeds 
were  represented  even  to  the  Par- 
tridge Cochin  and  Partridge  Plymouth 
Rock,  not  often  seen  on  farms.  A  pen 
of  Indian  Runner  ducks  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention;  they  are  a 
small  egg-laying  breed. 

The  hog  show  consisted  of  a  half 
dozen  pens  of  hogs  from  the  herds  of 
local  breeders.  Besides  being  placed 
for  premiums,  the  hogs  were  used  in 
the  judging  classes  and  exercises.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  the  last  day  of  the 
short  course,  the  farmers  brought  in 
their  horses  to  compete  fcr  prizes. 
Classes  were  made  for  animals  of 
different  ages  from  colts  up  to  mature 
horses.  The  judging  was  done  by 
H.  J.  Gramlich.  In  placing  the  horses 
he  explained  every  step,  which  made 
the  show  amount  to  a  valuable  series 
of  lessons  in  horse  judging. 


WHEAT  FOR  BROOD  SOWS 

A  Lancaster  county  reader  asks  if 
wheat  may  safely  be  fed  to  brood 
sows.  He  refers  to  experiments  con- 
ducted at  the  Wisconsin  station  in 
which  wheat-fed  cows  produced  weak 
and  under-sized  calves,  none  of  which 
lived  more  than  a  day,  and  wonders 
if  the  same  would  be  true  with  brood 
sows.  We  have  thought  of  the  same 
thing.  Fortunately  the  matter  is 
cleared  up  in  a  recent  Wisconsin 
bulletin.  We  believe  that  we  can 
assure  every  swine  grower  that  he 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  feeding 
wheat  to  brood  sows. 

A  brief  review  of  the  Wisconsin 
experiments  is  necessary  to  show  why 
wheat  was  under  condemnation  as  a 
feed  for  breeding  animals,  and  why 
that  condemnation  has  been  lifted 
from  the  wheat  grain. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
sixteen  heifers  were  divided  into  four 
lots  of  four  each.  One  lot  received  a 
balanced  ration  composed  of  nutrients 
from  the  corn  plant.  The  roughage 
was  cornstalks,  and  the  deficiency  of 
protein,  or  muscle-forming  material, 
in  the  grain  was  made  up  by  adding 
gluten  feed,  a  by-product  of  starch 
factories. 

Another  lot  was  fed  a  ration  com- 
posed of  nutrients  from  the  wheat 
plant.  Wheat  straw  was  the  rough- 
age, and  wheat  meal  and  wheat  gluten 
formed  the  concentrated  part  of  the 
ration. 

A  third  lot  received  its  nutrients 
from  the  oats  plant.  The  roughage 
consisted  of  oat  straw,  while  the 
concentrated  part  of  the  ration  was 
straight  rolled  oats. 

The  fourth  lot  received  a  mixed 
ration  composed  of  nutrients  from  the 
corn,  wheat  and  cats  plants  In  equal 
parts. 

In  both  the  first  and  second  years 
of  this  experiment  the  corn-fed  cows 
all  gave  birth  to  strong,  vigorous 
calves  that  lived.  Not  a  calf  was  pro- 
duced by  the  wheat-fed  cows  in  either 
year  that  lived  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  while  in  the  second  year  two 
of  the  cows  succumbed  to  disease.  In 
the  oats-fed  lot  two  calves  out  of  four 
lived  the  first  yeai  and  all  lived  the 
second  year.  The  lot  getting  the 
mixed  ration  produced  one  calf  out  of 


four  the  first  year  that  lived,  and  two 
out  of  three  the  second  year.  The 
wheat-fed  cows  not  only  did  not  pro- 
duce healthy  offspring,  but  they  were 
plainly  in  ill  health  themselves. 

This  experiment  cast  a  shadow  upon 
wheat  for  breeding  animals  until  fur- 
ther experiments  were  made.  In  this 
later  experiment  one  lot  was  fed  wheat 
grain  and  corn  stover,  another  lot 
corn  grain  and  wheat  straw,  and  a 
third  lot  corn  grain  with  equal  parts 
of  wheat  straw  and  alfalfa  hay. 

Upon  the  ration  consisting  of  wheat 
grain  and  corn  stover,  normal,  healthy 
calves  were  produced.  But  the  ration 
in  which  wheat  straw  was  the  sole 
roughage  produced  weak,  under-sized 
offsprings,  though  the  grain  was  corn. 
With  corn  for  grain  and  equal  parts 
of  wheat  straw  and  alfalfa  hay  for 
roughage,  however,  normal  calves 
resulted.  This  pietty  definitely  puts 
the  blame  upon  wheat  straw  and  re- 
lieves the  wheat  grain  of  suspicion. 
Since  brood  sows  are  not  fed  wheat 
straw  but  wheat  grain,  the  Wisconsin 
tests  really  do  not  apply. 

Although  we  believe  that  wheat  is 
not  only  a  perfectly  safe  feed  for 
brood  sows,  but  a  very  excellent  feed 
for  them  as  well,  yet  it  is  advisable 
to  feed  alfalfa  hay  with  it  wherever 
the  latter  can  be  secured.  The 
alfalfa  gives  needed  bulk  to  the 
ration  and  supplies  any  possible  de- 
ficiencies the  wheat  may  have. 

PASTURING  WINTER  WHEAT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  always 
desirable  to  have  green  pastures  for 
the  stock  as  long  as  possible,  and  this 
year  the  high-priced  feeds  make  it  all 
the  more  desirable.  Therefore  the 
question  of  pasturing  winter  wheat  is 
one  of  practical  and  immediate  inter- 
est to  the  farmer.  The  question  nat- 
urally arises  in  his  mind,  is  it  a  safe 
thing  to  do?  What  effect  will  pas- 
turing have  on  the  next  crop?  No 
matter  what  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  is  as  pasture,  if  it  injures  the 
next  year's  crop,  it  is  unwise  to  turn 
the  stock  on  the  green  fields. 

If  done  with  judgment,  I  believe 
that  the  pasturing  of  winter  wheat  in 
the  fall  is  more  likely  to  be  a  benefit 
than  an  injury.  Among  the  best 
farmers  in  this  neighborhood  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  turn  stock  on  the 
fields  after  the  wheat  has  become  well 
rooted.  I  have  yet  to  find  one  farmer 
that  followed  this  method  with  moder- 
ation and  judgment  who  thought  the 
pasturing  had  injured  the  crop.  Many 
of  them  maintain  that  the  pasturing 
has  a  good  effect.  A  large  number 
of  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  sow  a 
part  of  their  wheat  early  in  order  to 
have  pasture  at  the  beginning  of  fall. 

When  the  fields  are  soaked  by  heavy 
rains  it  is  injurious  to  the  wheat  to 
allow  the  stock  to  tramp  around  in 
the  mud;  it  would  leave  the  field  in 
bad  condition  after  it  had  dried  out. 
Some  ground  may  be  too  loose  to 
pasture.  These  conditions  the  farmer 
must  consider  and  use  good  judgment 
if  they  are  present.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  of  soil,  and  after  the  wheat 
has  made  fair  growth,  pasturing  the 
wheat  is  a  benefit  to  it.  The  pressure 
of  the  hoofs  on  the  soil  tends  to  firm 
it  and  close  up  the  cracks  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  puts  the 
wheat  in  better  condition  to  survive 
the  winter,  and  it  will  stool  more  than 
if  it  hadn't  been  pastured. 

The  members  of  the  Augustine  fam- 
ily, all  of  them  operating  large  farms, 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  successful 
farmers  in  this  vicinity.  For  years 
they  have  pastured  their  wheat  in 
the  fall,  and  besides  getting  a  lot  of 
cow  feed,  they  improve,  rather  than 
injure,  the  prospects  for  a  crop  the 
following  season.  These  conclusions 
were  obtained  by  comparing  their 
fields  with  adjacent  ones  that  were 
not  pastured.  While  pasturing  wheat 
is  profitably  practiced  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  condition  of  the  fields  must 
be  considered;  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  unfavorable  conditions  may 
be  more  frequent  because  of  the 
heavier  rains  and  different  character 
of  the  soil.  I.  D.  EVANS. 

Adams  Co. 


NOVEMBER  INSTITUTES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  month 
of  November  farmers'  institutes  will 
be  held  at  seventeen  points,  making 
a  total  of  thirty-two  days'  work.  In 
addition,  two  short  courses  will  be 
held,  one  at  Dunbar  and  the  other  at 
North  Platte.  These  two  short  courses 
will  make  a  total  of  ten  days  more 
work.  Quite  a  number  of  special 
meetings  occur  from  time  to  time 
which  are  not  included  in  the  above 


summary.  November  is  not  a  very 
good  institute  month,  because  farmers 
are  too  busy  to  attend.  Judging  from 
the  attendance  at  institutes  in  October, 
however,  the  coming  institute  season 
will  be  the  best  we  have  had.  Follow- 
are  the  towns  at  which  institutes  will 
be  held  in  November,  with  the  dates: 
Genoa,  November  5,  6  and  7;  Max- 
well, 10  and  11;  Gothenburg,  11  and 
12;  Cozad,  12  and  13;  Lexington,  13 
and  14;  Overton,  14  and  16;  Chadron, 
11  and  12;  Red  Cloud,  11,  12  and  13; 
Raymond,  13  and  14;  Panama,  14  and 
15;  Chester,  11  and  12;  Cadams,  12; 
Nelson,  13;  Belvidere,  14  and  15; 
Davenport,  14  and  15;  Malcolm,  21; 
and  Colon,  22.  The  short  course  at 
Dunbar  will  be  held  during  the  week 
of  November  10  to  15,  and  the  one 
at  North  Platte  during  the  week  of 
November  17  to  22. 

C.   W.  PUGSLEY, 
Superintendent,  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service. 


CANE  FOR  FORAGE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  growing 
cane  for  forage  it  is  best  to  choose  a 
variety  that  will  require  the  entire 
season  to  mature.  The  reason  is  that 
in  late  maturing  plants  you  get  more 
sugar  and  more  foliage.  Nature  is 
bound  to  make  seed,  and  if  the  plants 
mature  very  early  she  will  cut  out 
the  sugar  and  leaves  in  order  to  make 
heads.  Of  late  maturing  varieties  of 
cane  farmers  in  southern  Nebraska 
may  choose  Red  Amber  or  Western 
Orange,  and  those  farther  north  in 
the  state  some  form  of  the  common 
black,  or  possibly  the  white  variety. 
White  cane  is  the  only  variety  we  have 
here  that  combines  good  grain  with  a 
good  quality  of  stalks  and  leaves. 

The  fact  that  cane  and  other  sor- 
ghum crops,  such  as  broomcorn,  kafir 
or  milo,  when  planted  near  each  other 
will  cross,  or  "mix,"  is  not  generally 
recognized  by  farmers.  Yet  I  believe 
that  crossing  of  this  kind  sometimes 
lowers  the  value  of  cane  for  forage 
and  brings  it  into  disrepute.  Indeed, 
I  doubt  if  cane  seed  grown  near  other 
sorghum  crops  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned will  produce  forage  that  stock 
would  relish. 

From  the  limited  amount  of  breed- 
ing work  I  have  done  in  the  last  few 
years  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  in- 
crease the  sugar  content  of  cane  and 
the  number  of  leaves  thereon  by 
selecting  seed  from  stalks  that  contain 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  sugar 
and  which  are  leafy.  The  best  way 
to  select  seed  is  to  consider  the  stalk 
from  the  foliage  standpoint,  and  then 
see  if  it  is  sweet.  The  unusual  plants 
in  a  field  are  the  ones  from  which 
seed  must  come  for  improvement  of 
the  crop.  The  greater  feeding  value 
of  sweet  and  leafy  cane  forage  makes 
it  worth  while  to  use  care  in  select- 
ing the  seed.  C.  BOLLES. 

Red  Willow  Co. 


HOW  TO  HOG-DOWN  CORN 

In  "hogging-down"  corn  it  is  more 
economical  to  fence  off  small  fields 
than  large  ones.  In  large  fields  a 
great  many  stalks  are  broken  down 
by  the  hogs  from  which  they  do  not  at 
once  eat  the  corn,  and  the  waste  is 
much  greater  than  in  fields  of  smaller 
size.  In  an  investigation  among  the 
farmers  of  Iowa  the  Iowa  station 
found  that  the  average  size  of  fields 
"hogged-down"  was  nineteen  acres.  A 
number  of  the  farmers  preferred  fields 
containing  from  five  to  nine  acres;  in 
fifty-bushel  corn  thirteen  hogs  will 
clean  up  such  a  field  in  forty  to  fifty 
days. 

Woven  wire,  from  twenty-six  to 
forty  inches  in  height,  should  be  used 
for  fencing.  The  use  of  good,  heavy 
corner  posts  that  are  set  solid  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  have  heavy  ones  on 
the  sides.  If  the  cornstalks  are  very 
large  the  wire  may  be  fastened  to 
them  between  the  corners,  but  if  the 
stalks  are  small,  stakes  should  be 
driven  in  between  the  corners  to  hold 
the  wire.  In  order  to  keep  the  hogs 
from  tearing  down  the  fence,  the  tops 
of  the  stalks  along  the  fence  may  be 
cut  off.  Sometimes  two  rows  inside 
the  fence  are  cut  down,  but  this  is 
seldom  necessary. 

Hogs  unaccustomed  to  an  unlimited 
amount  of  corn  should  be  brought  up 
to  a  full  feed  before  turning  them 
into  a  field  where  they  can  eat  all 
they  want.  Turning  them  into  the 
field  for  half  a  day  at  a  time  is  a 
very  satisfactory  method  to  follow  at 
first.  Plenty  of  shade  and  water 
should  be  provided.  Fattening  hogs 
require  more  water  than  stock  hogs, 
and  as  it  is  something  that  can  be 
furnished  in  unlimited  quantities  it 
should  not  be  denied  them 
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BREEDING  POTATOES 


Fetzers  Flexible  Roller 


Fits  in  the  Vaileyt  and  fits  over  the  little 
Hills  and  knolls.    Prepares  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed  on 

every  Foot  of  ground. 

We  Guarantee:  Will  more  than  Pay  its  way  the 
first  year,  over  the  rigid  or  stiff  style,  in 

Better  Work  and  Repair  Expense  Saved 

It  also  has  many  advantages  between  the  corn- 
rows.  There  are  too  many  advantages  to  tell  them 
here.  Write  us  for  Descriptive  Literature  today. and 
get  ready  for  bigger  crops  next  season.  Write  for 
Free  Book  No.  116. 

WILLIAM  FETZER  CO.,  Springfield,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


You're  really  dry 


Fish  Brand 

Reflex 
Slicker 

Not  a  dressy  "near" 
water  -  proof,  but  a 
roomy,  comfort-giving 
service  coat  that  will 
protect  you  through  thick 
and  thin  in  the  wettest  weather. 

$3.00  & 

We  print  plainly  on  every  label  / 
SATISFACTION  ^ 
GUARANTEED 
and  we  mean  it 

<0W£JJ>   Identified  613 
*•  always     1      T    T"  o 

,s  by  this  A.  J.  lower  to. 


I mark  BOSTON 
Catalog       Tower  Canadian 
*,ee  1  imited,  "1  oronto 


The 

Trained 

Man 

Is 
Sure 


of 

Success 

The  railroads,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  trained  men 
in  every  district.  Big  Salaries 
Are  Paid. 

The  Government  continually  needs 
men  for  good  paying-  positions  in  all 
departments,  especially  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Parcel  Post. 

To  get  the  proper  training,  you  don't 
have  to  leave  your  house  or  slight 
your  present  work.  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools  train  men  in 
their  own  homes,  fitting  them  to  step 
into  highly-paid  positions. 

Look  over  the  list  below.  Select  the 
occupation  that  most  appeals  to  you. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  and  they  will 
send  you  full  particulars  as  to  how 
they  can  make  you  an  expert. 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  about  it — 
MARK    AND    MAIL   THE  COUPON. 


Hnternational  correspondence  schoolsI 

I  Box   115*  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my 
I  part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position 
I  before  which  I  mark  X 


Automobile  Kunning 
Stationary  Engineer 
Locomotive  Fireman 
Eleetriral  Engineer 
Eleetrie  Lighting 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Eipert 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Architecture 
Contracting  and 

Building 
Concrete Constr  action 

Civil  Engineer 
Foundry  Work 
Hlacksiiilthlng 
Gas  Engineer 
Chemist 


Agriculture 

Livestock  A  Dairying 
Poultry  Farming 
Salesmanship 
Advertising  Man 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

Civil  Service 

Examinations 
Good  English 

For  Every  One 
English  Branches 
Lettering  and 

Sign  Painting 
Plumbing  and 

Steam  Fitting 
Surveying  and 

Happing 
Bail  road  Con. t  ruction 


Name. 


Present  Employer . 
Address  
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The  yield  of  potatoes  can  be  in- 
creased by  selection,  but  experiments 
indicate  that  it  must  be  selection  of 
strains  rather  than  of  individual  hills 
or  tubers  at  random.  By  hill  selection 
pure,  high-yielding  strains  may  be 
secured.  When  such  a  strain,  the 
progeny  of  a  single  tuber,  is  estab- 
lished, further  selection  of_  high- 
yielding  hills  within  the  strain  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  advantage.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  the 
facts  upon  which  these  conclusions 
are  based. 

Several  years  ago  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  reported  the  results  of 
an  attempt  to  increase  the  yield  of 
potatoes  by  selecting  for  seed  the 
best  hills  that  could  be  found  in  the 
field.  Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1903 
a  plat  of  potatoes  was  planted  with 
uniform  seed  of  the  Carmen  No.  3 
variety.  In  the  fall  one  half  of  the 
plat  was  dug  by  hand,  and  the  ten 
best  hills  were  selected  for  seed. 
From  the  same  plat  the  twenty  poor- 
est hills  were  also  chosen  for  plant- 
ing the  next  year.  The  remainder 
of  the  plat  was  then  dug  and  a  quan- 
tity of  the  tubers  picked  at  random  to 
serve  as  a  representative  of  the  orig- 
inal unselected  stock. 

The  next  spring  (1904)  these  three 
lots  of  seed  were  planted  separately, 
100  hills  from  each  lot.  In  the  fall 
the  lots  were  dug  separately,  of 
course,  and  the  weight  of  the  potatoes 
from  each  recorded.  At  the  same  time 
representative  hills  were  chosen  from 
each  of  the  three  lots  for  planting  in 
1905.  The  experiment  was  continued 
in  this  way  for  three  years.  The 
results  secured  each  year,  and  the 
average  for  the  three  years,  are 
shown  in  the  table  below. 

Yield  of  100  hills,  in  pounds 
Seed  from—  1904  1905  1906  Aver. 
Heavy  hills. ..  125     173     116  138 

Light  hills   84       75       61  73 

Check   lots..  .  115      136       79  110 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  experiment  is  obvious.  The 
selection  of  heavy  seed  hills  resulted 
in  greatly  increased  yields.  The  seed 
from  heavy  hills,  as  an  average  for 
the  three  years,  produced  a  25  per 
cent  greater  yield  than  the  original 
stock,  and  almost  double  the  yield 
obtained  from  the  seed  of  light  hills. 

Based  on  this  experiment  and  other 
similar  ones,  the  recommendation  is 
often  made  that  potato  growers  dig 
by  hand  a  considerable  number  of  the 
most  promising  hills  of  their  fields 
and  select  the  best  for  a  seed  plat; 
then  the  next  year  select  the  best 
hills  from  the  seed  plat  for  another 
seed  plat,  and  use  the  remainder  for 
the  next  year's  main  crop,  continuing 
this  method  indefinitely.  The  plan  is 
not  a  difficult  one  to  carry  out  on  a 
potato  farm,  and  some  such  scheme 
might  be  practiced  to  advantage  by 
the  general  farmer  who  grows  any 
considerable  quantity  of  potatoes. 
Selection  Within  Pure  Strains 

There  is,  however,  as  already  sug- 
gested, considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  continue 
the  selection  indefinitely  after  a  su- 
perior strain  has  once  been  estab- 
lished. It  may  seem  that  if  any 
selection  is  a  good  thing  more  would 
be  better,  but  recent  investigations 
indicate  that,  starting  with  a  per- 
fectly pure  strain,  selection  of  even 
pronounced  variations  from  the  aver- 
age type  within  that  strain  cannot  be 
expected,  as  a  rule,  to  result  in  any 
appreciable  advance. 

If,  for  example,  we  develop  a  stock 
of  potatoes  all  from  a  single  parent 
tuber,  we  ordinarily  have  a  perfectly 
pure  strain,  which  may  be  termed  a 
tuber-line  strain.  Selection  of  heavy 
and  light  seed  hills  within  such  a 
tuber-line  strain  appears,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  without  effect.  This  has  been 
tested  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station,  where  twenty  distinct  tuber- 
line  strains  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes 
have  been  grown  for  the  past  five 
years.  These  tests  were  begun  by 
Prof.  C.  W.  Pugsley  and  have  been 
continued  under  the  writer's  direction 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Miles,  now  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
later  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Ewing. 

From  the  crop  of  1911  the  heaviest 
and  the  lightest  hills  of  each  of  the 
twenty  tuber-lines  were  selected  for 
seed.  The  heavy  hills  chosen  aver- 
aged twenty-four  ounces  to  the  hill, 


and  the  light  hills  four  ounces  to  the 
hill.  Enough  heavy  hills  were  se- 
lected from  each  tuber-line  to  plant 
fifty  hills  the  next  year,  and  enough 
light  hills  from  each  to  plant  the 
same  number,  each  of  the  tuber-lines, 
therefore,  being  represented  by  100 
hills.  In  all  there  were  2,000  hills  in 
1910—1,000  from  heavy  hill  seed  and 
1,000  from  light  hill  seed  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  yields  in  1912  were  poor 
throughout,  due  to  late  planting,  to 
a  very  unfavorable  season  and  the 
natural  deterioration  of  potato  stocks 
grown  in  our  hot  soils;  but  they  were 
almost  the  same  from  the  heavy  and 
light  hill  seed.  The  1912  crop  from 
the  heavy  hill  seed  of  1911  averaged 
5.6  ounces  to  the  hill,  and  the  crop 
from  the  light  hill  seed  averaged  5.2 
ounces  to  the  hill.  In  short,  of  the 
two  lots  of  seed  hills  selected  in  1911, 
the  one  was  six  times  as  good  as  the 
other,  but  of  the  corresponding  crops 
produced  in  1912  the  one  was  only 
four-tenths  of  an  ounce  to  the  hill,  or 
about  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  better 
than  the  other.  This  difference  is 
probably  less  than  the  experimental 
error  unavoidable  in  such  tests. 
Selection  Has  Limits 

In  one  of  the  twenty  tuber-lines  in 
this  test  the  heavy  hill  seed  came 
from  hills  that  in  1911  produced  ten 
times  as  well  as  the  hills  from  which 
the  light  hill  seed  of  the  same  strain 
were  taken;  but  in  1912  this  heavy 
hill  seed  produced  a  crop  that -aver 
aged  only  2.2  ounces  to  the  hill  (about 
twenty-two  bushels  to  the  acre)  more 
than  the  crop  from  the  light  hill  seed 

In  another  of  the  individual  tuber- 
line  strains  the  yield  from  the  heavy 
bill  seed  was  lighter  than  that  from 
the  light  hill  seed.  In  this  strain  the 
yield  of  the  light  hills  chosen  for  seed 
in  1911  averaged  3.8  ounces  to  the 
hill,  while  the  yield  of  the  heavy  hills 
averaged  40  ounces,  or  more  than  ten 
and  one-half  times  as  much.  But  the 
heavy  hill  seed  produced  a  crop  that 
averaged  1.7  ounces  to  the  hill  (about 
seventeen  bushels  to  the  acre)  less 
than  did  the  crop  from  the  light  hill 
seed  of  the  same  strain. 

Still  another  tuber-line  gave  ident 
ical  yields  in  1912  from  seed,  one  lot 
of  which  came  from  hills  that  in  1911 
yielded  more  than  six  and  one-half 
times  than  the  hills  from  which  the 
other  lot  came. 

If  such  rigid  selection  as  that  prac 
ti-ced  in  this  test  could  not  influence 
the  resulting  crop  by  more  than  four 
tenths  of  an  ounce  to  the  hill,  as  an 
average  for  all  the  twenty  strains, 
which  is  doubtless  less  than  the  ex 
perimental  error,  then  little  can  be 
expected    of   selection    within  pure 
tuber-line  strains. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Selection 
of  the  heaviest  hills  within  a  tuber- 
line  strain  may  not  pav,  but  selection 
of  the  heaviest  yielding  tuher-line 
strain  is  eminently  worth  while.  Of 
the  twenty  tuber-line  strains  of  Early 
Ohios  grown  at  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station  for  the  past  few  years, 
the  best  strains  averaged  sixteen 
ounces  to  the  hill  for  the  three  years 
1910,  1911  and  1912,  while  the  poorest 
strain  averaged  only  four  ounces  to 
the  hill ;  that  is,  the  best  strains 
yielded  160  bushels  to  the  acre,  against 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the 
poorest  strain. 

Value  of  Good  Strains 

As  a  final  comparison,  allow  me  to 
give  what  seems  to  me  a  most  strik- 
ing example  of  the  inherent  value  of 
good  strains  as  contrasted  with  the 
doubtful  value  of  good  individuals. 
Of  the  twenty  tuber-line  strains  noted 
above,  six  were  sufficiently  good,  as 
determined  by  a  three-year  average 
yield,  to  be  termed  the  "best  six," 
and  likewise  seven  strains  were  so 
much  poorer  than  the  others  as  to 
deserve  the  name  "poorest  seven."  It 
has  already  been  related  how  within 
each  tuber-line  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  best  hills  and  the  poorest  hills 
were  selected  in  1911  to  plant  a  fifty- 
hill  plat  of  each  in  1912. 

Now,  the  average  weight  of  the 
lightest  hills  selected  from  the  "best 
six"  strains  in  1911  was  only  5.2 
ounces,  while  the  average  weight  of 
the  heaviest  hills  selected  from  the 
"poorest  seven"  strains  was  10.2 
ounces.  The  grower  selecting  seed 
potatoes  with  nothing  to  guide  him 


but  the  average  weight  of  the  seed 
hills  from  which  he  must  choose 
would  probably  have  taken  the  ten- 
ounce  lot  rather  than  the  five-ounce 
lot.  But  in  this  case  such  a  choice 
would  have  been  very  bad.  The  ten- 
ounce  hill  seed  from  the  "poorest 
seven"  strains  produced  a  crop  of 
about  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
while  the  five-ounce  hill  seed  from 
the  "best  six"  strains  gave  a  crop  of 
seventy-six  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Neither  of  these  yields  is  good,  be- 
cause of  the  combination  of  unfavor- 
able circumstances  already  explained, 
but  the  importance  of  the  fact  that 
one  yielded  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  other  is  just  as  great  as  though 
the  yields  had  been  larger.  But  do 
not  be  deceived  into  thinking  that  the 
importance  of  this  result  lies  in  the 
fact  that  five-ounce  hill  »eed  produced 
a  better  crop  than  ten-ounce  hill 
seed.  The  weight  of  the  seed  hills 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  result. 
The  relatively  good  yield  was  obvi- 
ously not  due  to  the  poor  yield  of  the 
hills  that  furnished  the  seed,  but  to 
the  tendency  to  yield  well  inherent  in 
the  strains  to  which  the  light  hill 
reed  belonged.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  poor  yield  from  heavy  hill  seed. 
Children  Tell  the  Tale 

A  fine,  large  hill  of  potatoes  may 
fool  us  into  choosing  it  for  seed,  but 
its  selection  will  be  its  undoing  if  it 
has  not  come  honestly  by  its  size  and 
good  looks — unless,  in  short,  it  be- 
longs to  a  good  strain.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  a  "favored  few"  hills  of 
potatoes  to  wax  fat  through  a  lucky 
chance  in  the  field.  Or,  perhaps,  they 
came  from  unusually  large  seed 
pieces,  or  the  cultivator  may  have 
gouged  out  their  neighbors  on  the 
right,  and  the  horses  may  have 
trampled  their  inherently  better 
neighbors  on  the  left,  so  that  they 
early  secured  an  unfair  advantage. 
The  next  generation,  however,  will 
reveal  their  true  worth  or  the  lack  of  it. 

Children — of  potatoes  no  less  than 
of  men — are  great  on  "giving  away" 
the  real  status  of  a  parent.  Not  all 
of  the  progeny  of  a  big  hill  of  potatoes 
will  have  the  chance  to  grow  in  spec- 
ially favored  situations,  not  all  can 
take  advantage  of  the  "unearned  in- 
crement" associated  with  particular 
places.  Not  all  of  their  children's 
competitive  neighbors  will  be  gouged 
by  the  cultivator.  And  what  of  the 
progeny  of  their  inherently  better, 
but  temporarily  unfortunate,  neigh- 
bors? Surely  they  will  not  all  be 
stepped  on  by  the  horses  next  year! 

Potatoes  show  their  true  worth 
more  through  their  offspring  than 
through  themselves.  And  potatoes 
are  not  at  all  unique  in  this  respect 
as  we  shall  see  in  later  articles. 
Plants  of  all  sorts,  whether  weeds  or 
crops — and  animals,  too,  I  mistrust- 
are  subject  to  this  same  law.  I  would 
not  exclude  even  man  himself — but 
this  is  too  early  in  the  series  for  an 
article  on  eugenics.  Besides,  I  am 
not  through  with  potatoes  yet.  Never- 
theless, if  you  had  to  be  a  potato, 
wouldn't  you  rather  be  a  little  one  in 
a  five-ounce  hill  of  a  200-bushel  strain, 
than  to  be  the  main  spud  in  a  pompous 
three-pound  hill  of  a  little  fifty-bushel 
race? 

My  next  article  will  deal  with 
methods  of  isolating  desirable  strains 
of  potatoes  by  the  tuber-line  plan,  and 
also  with  ways  of  partly  eliminating 
undesirable  strains  by  mass  selection. 


ORGANIZED  AGRICULTURE 

Representatives  of  twenty-two  farm- 
ers' organizations  met  at  the  office  of 
the  state  board  of  agriculture  in  Lin- 
coln on  October  16  and  set  the  dates 
for  the  mid-winter  meetings  of  Organ- 
ized Agriculture  in  the  week  begin- 
ning January  19,  1914.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  programs.  A  state  corn  show 
will  be  held  as  usual.  A  new  feature 
this  year  will  be  a  ham  and  bacon 
show  and  contest  along  the  lines  of 
that  conducted  in  Missouri  last  year. 
More  complete  information  about  the 
latter  will  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
contest  is  more  fully  arranged  for. 


The  number  of  dead  apple  trees  in 
orchards  in  southeast  Nebraska  is 
very  large  this  year.  Those  orchards 
in  which  livestock  was  allowed  to 
run  suffered  most.  It  doesn't  pay  to 
make  a  pasture  of  the  orchard. 


A  great  deal  of  alfalfa  hay  is  being 
shipped  from  Dawson  county  and 
ether  counties  along  the  Platte 
valley.  The  price  is  about  $12  a  ton 
on  the  track.  At  that  price  alfalfa 
soon  runs  into  money. 
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NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

Old  Jack  Frost  lias  been  hobnobbing 
around  these  parts  for  some  time,  but 
not  until  today  has  he  been  able  to 
create  a  sensation.  Now  he  seems  to 
have  made  a  hit,  with  the  coal  dealers 
at  least,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
wonder  where  our  last  year's  wages 
have  gone.  Isn't  it  strange  that  no 
sooner  do  we  swell  with  pride  to 
think  that  we  have  been  able  by  sheer 
frugality  to  create  a  nucleus  for  a 
small  fortune  than  something  un- 
avoidable invariably  turns  up  and 
takes  the  swelling  down? 

Some  time  ago  I  gave  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  a  motor  car  owner 
would,  as  a  rule,  make  a  better  road 
boss  than  a  man  who  is  not.  Mr.  Huff- 
man differs  from  me  somewhat  in  my 
assertion,  but  with  all  deference  to 
his  opinion,  I  am  still  inclined  to 
think  that  my  views  are  correct.  I 
believe  that  every  road  boss  is  in- 
clined to  put  the  most  work  on  the 
roads  which  he  usually  travels;  he 
does  this  whether  he  owns  a  motor 
car  or  not.  However,  it  is  possible 
that  the  man  who  owns  a  car  appre- 
ciates a  good  road  a  little  more  than 
the  one  who  does  not,  and  when  he 
works  on  the  road  he  is  naturally 
inclined  to  make  the  road  smoother, 
no  matter  where  it  is  located.  I  will 
admit  that  the  man  who  drives  a  ca/ 
is  not  half  as  enthusiastic  about  the 
hilly  roads  as  the  average  road  boss 
seems  to  be.  Neither  do  1  mean  to 
say  that  every  motor  car  owner  would 
make  a  good  road  boss  nor  that  every 
man  who  does  not  would  make  a  poor 
one. 

Mr.  Huffman  says  that  in  his  part 
of  the  state  the  main  roads,  the  ones 
between  the  towns,  are  greatly  im- 
proved, while  the  cross-roads  are  im- 
passable for  months  at  a  time.  He 
thinks  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
road  boss  is  a  motor  car  owner.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  a  road  boss, 
simply  because  he  owns  a  car,  should 
be  more  interested  in  the  roads  be- 
tween the  towns  than  he  is  in  those 
that  lead  to  the  school  house  and 
country  church,  or  to  his  neighbors. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  the 
main  traveled  roads  are  not  better 
because  there  is  more  travel  on  them, 
rather  than  because  they  are  worked 
more.  The  road  along  our  place  is  a 
good  example  of  this.  It  is  the  road 
between  West  Point  and  Oakland  and 
the  one  usually  traveled  to  Omaha, 
Lincoln  and  Fremont.  It  is  probably 
the  best  road  in  the  township,  and 
yet  I  think  that  there  is  no  more 
work  done  on  this  road  than  on  many 
which  are  not  half  as  good. 

The  hitching  posts  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  main  street  of  my 
home  town,  as  in  Mr.  Huffman's  town, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
experienced  the  same  difficulty  that 
he  mentions.  Possibly  this  is  be- 
cause we  have  a  large  feed  barn  in 
town  where  all  teams  can  be  driven 
in  and  sheltered  for  10  cents.  There 
is  a  cement  floor  in  it  and  you  can 
rest  assured  that  everything  will  be 
safe  until  you  return.  For  15  cents 
the  team  is  unhitched,  fed  and  watered. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  man,  just 
because  he  owns  an  automobile, 
should  not  consider  the  horses  and 
give  them  the  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  so 
many  farmers  ask  their  calves  to 
make  bone  and  muscle,  body  frame- 
work, on  such  feeds  as  prairie  hay, 
cornstalks,  straw,  millet  or  cane — 
feeds  that  do  not  contain  enough 
muscle-  and  body-building  material  to 
provide  for  normal  growth  on  young 
stock.  The  calves  cannot  be  blamed 
if  they  do  not  make  large  gains  on 
such  feeds.  Along  with  these  feeds 
they  need  alfalfa  hay. 


It  is  estimated  that  Nebraska's  1913 
winter  wheat  crop  at  75  cents  a  bushel 
would  pay  for  all  the  automobiles  in 
the  state  and  leave  $4,000,000  besides. 
The  difficulty  presented  by  this 
calculation  is  to  determine  whether 
the  big  wheat  crop  or  the  large 
number  of  automobiles  deserves  the 
greater  comment. 


Threshing  is  extending  into  corn 
husking  in  some  Nebraska  neighbor- 
hoods this  year.  It  seems  almost 
out  of  season  to  thresh  when  the 
days  are  cool  and  short. 


Your  Grocer  Jf 
Has  Them 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY 

We  Pay 

6  PER  CENT  INTEREST 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307  N  Street  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


till  "*»•••'  Fill  I  01  J  OO  (ilniliH 

#111    IrMtr,      '  vllliMi  »i«a , 
kW«  nuuinfaetnr*  all  die* 
IrtylM.   It  will 
|p»y  yoo  to  in- 
Iraitlgate.  Write 
1 SSSjlfor  eat&lof  «a<S 

@USR1!  WIND  MILL  SOc, 


Running  Water 


in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  t.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago 


"i-mnir 


mm 


Jwy  Bake  Day  is  a  Lucky  Day  Now 


Oven  Lined  Witn  Asbestos  Board— You  Can  See  It. 


i  udi  9  vv  iid i  aj very  vi  uman  ctz&ys 
Who  Bakes  In  a  Majestic 

Bake  day  luck  is  90  per  cent  good  oven  and  the  Great 
Majestic  has  a  perfect  oven.  Riveted  joints — absolutely 
air  tight — through  which  no  heat  can  escape  or  cold 
air  can  enter — a  body  lined  with  pure  asbestos  board  cov- 
ered with  an  iron  grate — you  can  see  it — insures  a  de- 
pendable balling  heat — saving  half  the  fuel  required  in 
ordinary  ranges. 

See  the  Great  Majestic  at  Dealer's 

You  don't  buy  ranges  every  day— don't  buy  pictures.  Go 
to  the  nearest  Majestic  dealer — see  these  ranges,  compare  them 
intelligently,  carefully,  then  you  may  be  sure  of  absolute  satis- 
faction.  Your  selection  is  certain  to  be  the 


A 

Perfect 
Baker 


Great  Majestic 

Range 


Malleable  and 
Charcoal  Iron 


A 
Fuel 
Saver 


Contains  Greatest  improvement  Ever  Put  in  Any  Range  Top 

—increasing  strength  and  wear  of  a  Great  Majestic  more  than  300  per  cent  where  other  ranges  are  weakest 

Outwears  Three  Ordinary  Ranges 

ONLY  range  made  of  malleable  iron  and  charcoal  iron.    Charcoal  iron  WON'T  RUST  LIKE  STEEL— malleable 
iron  can't  break.    All  copper  movable  reserooir  in  direct  contact  with  fire,  heats  through  copper  pocket  pressed 
from  one  piece — exclusive  patented  feature.    Ooen  thermometer  accurate  all  the  time.  All 

doors  drop  down  and  form  rigid  shelves.    Open  end  ash  pan — ventilated  ash  pit— ash  cup.  Best 

range  at  any  price.  Any  Majestic  dealer  can  furnish  any  size  or  style 
Majestic  Range  with  or  without  legs. 

For  sale  by  dealers  in  nearly  every  county  in  40  states.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  "Range  Comparison." 

Majestic  Manufacturing  Co.,     Dept.  28  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Reservoir  Heats 
Like  A  Tea 
Kettle 
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morse  Blankets 

Wear  Like  Iron 

They  give  three  times  the  service  of  ordinary  blankets. 
Every  one  is  closely  woven  of  the  strongest,  tightest- 
twisted  yarns  our  expert  spinners  can  make.  5A  Blankets 
are  made  in  the  largest  blanket  factory  in  the  world  and 
go  direct  to  your  dealer.  No  jobbers'  profits  to  pay. 
Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

5A  Storm  King 

Square  Blankets 

— the  most  popuhr  medium-priced  square  blankets  on 
the  market.  Extra  large,  extra  thick,  extra  strong,  extra 
warm.    Weigh  8  lbs.,  measure  64  x  80  inches. 

Buy  a  SA  Square  Blanket  for  street  use 
Buy  a  SA  Bias  Girth  Blanket  for  stable  use 
Buy  a  SA  Plush  Robe  for  carriage  or  auto. 
Write  for  booklet  showiny  blankets  in  colorn. 
WM.  AY  RES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Don't  Guess— Weigh  It 


Grain  and  Stock  are  too  high  in  price  to  be 
"guessed  off."  Whether  you  are  buying  or 
selling  you  can't  lose  if  you  weigh  it  on  a 

"McDonald  Phiess"  Scale 

So  accurate  they  are  used  for  weighing 
U.  S  Mails— accuracy  guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Never  freeze— the  Patented  Bearings  are 
protected  from  snow,  ice  and  dirt^- cannot 
freeze.   Require  no  pit— are  easy  to  erect. 

We  can  save  you  money. 

Write  today  for  Circular  and  Handsome 
Wall  Hanger  in  5  colors-it's  FREE. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 
Dept.  60  MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 


MAKES  CORN- 
HUSKING  EASIER 

Worn  on  the  left  thumb  (by 
right-lttnded  users)  Giveo 
bolter  hold  on  car.  Helps  strip 
off  husks.     Protects  glove  or 

Made  ,  of  eoft  leather  with 
■tnt  shield. 

Sent  post  paid  15c.  each,  two 
for  25c- 
F.  D.  KEES  MFC.  CO., 
Box  No.  825.      Beatrice.  Nebr. 


Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.    This  sim- 
'ple,  reliable  machine  does  it. 
'Cuts  or  shreds  the  stalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 

GUARANTEED  - 

elze  for  size,  under  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
any  other  machine  husker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas- 
ier and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Husker  Book 
tells  all  about  it.   Send  for  free  copy  today. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  567  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  01. 


2-4-6-8  ROLL  SIZES 


This  Engine  Harrow  Has  Made  Good 


SEND  FOR  BOOK 
"The  Soil  and 
Intensive 
Tillage" 


If  you  want  an  engine  harrow  that  has  re- 
peatedly withstood  abuse  far  greater  than  what  you. 
are  likely  ever  to  give  it,  and  one  which  does  unsur- 
passedly  good  work  in  every  respect,  then  the 


Cutciw&v 


^1S2 

Double  Action  Engine  Harrow 

is  the  one  for  you  to  buy.  Ask  the 
Cutaway  dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  a 
Cutaway  (Clark)  harrow.  If  we  have  no  dealer 
there,  write  direct  to  us  for  catalog.   Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,    994 Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONNECTICUT 

'    il  CLARK  Disk  harrows  and  fltrws 


Old  Honesty  Blankets 


Wonders  for  Wear — Guaranteed! 

Thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  know  the  wonderful  value  of  "Old  Honesty^ 
Blankets,  tiuilt  to  wear—made  with  exira  strong  outer 
covering  of  heavy  brown  tent  canvas— warm  lining  inside 
quilted  with  20  rows  of  lock-stitch  seams— seams  that 
can't  ripor  ravel.  No  other  blankets  wear  nearly  as  long. 
Every  one  bears  Guarantee  Tag  that  warrants  blanket 
to  wear  a  full  year— or  you  get  a  new  blanket  FREE. 

Eitr*  size  etorm  blankets,  heavy  kersey  lining,  $4.    Other  Btylea  J3.00 
(Stable  b;*nke<e  with  *o  en  umHh  tC  from  your  dealer — orif 
2  attached  girths  f»r  *0.  OU,  WlIlM  $0  h«  can't  supplf,  write 
BEMIS  BLANKET  CO.  OMAHA.  NEB.^^J^ 


BE  AN  AUTO  EXPERT 


BJ^''Hy  We  teach  you  how  to  run  and  repair  auto- 
Bv  mobiles  in  six  weeks  and  fit  you  for  a  good 

I paying  job  or  we  don't  charge  one 
cent.  Practical  instruction,  plenty  of  road 
work,  etc.  Only  school  teaching  pattern 
making,  moulding,  casting,  etc. 


Free  Illustrated 
catalog  shows  how 
yon  can  hold  a  job 
paying  $20  a  week 
up.  Write  TODAY. 


THE  BEST  FOR  HOGS 


LEE'S  HOG  REMEDY 

The  Government  formula, 
with  additions  by  us. 

Made  only  from 

Sulphur;  Iron  Sulphate;  Salt;  Charcoal;  Sodium  Bicar- 
bonate; Tobacco  Powder;  Antimony;  Sodium  Hyposul- 
phite; Flake  Naphthalin;  Gentian;  Sodium  Sulphate; 
Copper  Sulphate;  A.oes. 

Contains  no  meal  as  filler 

Good  for  Worms,  Coughs,  Fevers,  Indigestion,  Bowel  Trouble 
and  as  a  general  conditioner  for  disease  prevention. 

Sold  by  most  Lee  agents  in  the  Central  West. 

25  lb.  pail  $2.00;  100  lb.  box  $6.00. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


I 


i>  


By  a,  J&yhawfcei 

It  is  October  19  and  no  frost  has 
fallen  yet  in  Coffey  county,  Kansas, 
but  there  is  every  indication  that  we 
will  be  visited  tonight.  Should  it  be 
severe  enough  to  kill  vegetation  there 
will  be  plenty  of  work  for  the  next 
few  days  harvesting  the  kaflr  crop 
Kafir  is  still  very  green.  That  which 
had  not  headed  before  the  September 
rains  has  headed  since,  but  it  will 
not  make  grain.  It  has  grown  much 
taller,  however,  and  the  fodder  is 
greatly  improved  by  the  green  heads, 
even  if  they  make  no  matured  grain. 
Much  fodder  will  be  fed  to  horses 
this  winter,  as  a  good  grade  of  baled 
hay  brings  50  cents  a  bale,  which 
makes  it  dear  feeding.  The  majority 
of  farmers  will  sell  at  least  part  of 
their  hay  and  feed  some  fodder.  Of 
all  the  fodders,  kafir  is  best  for  horses 
and  to  my  notion  it  is  even  better 
than  prairie  hay.  The  high  price  of 
hay  is  proving  a  great  help  to  farmers, 
for  a  large  part  of  them  have  some 
to  sell  and  many  have  from  forty  to 
100  tons.  We  didn't  get  much  out  of 
our  hay  formerly,  but  of  late  it  has  be 
come  almost  as  important  as  the  corn 

If  we  had  had  a  little  more  faith 
in  the  weather  we  would  have  had 
some  ground  ready  to  sow  to  alfalfa 
The  ground  was  so  dry  that  it  did 
not  seem  possible  to  sow  alfalfa  this 
fall.  But,  so  far,  it  has  been  the  best 
fall  to  get  a  stand  of  any  fall-sown 
crop  I  have  seen  in  years.  All  alfalfa 
has  made  such  a  growth  that  it  will 
take  pretty  severe  winter  weather  to 
kill  it.  But  if  we  missed  the  fall  sow 
ing  we  will  try  not  to  miss  that  of 
next  spring.  Yesterdav  I  bought  our 
seed,  paying  $5  a  bushel  for  it.  This 
seems  cheap,  but  had  I  bought  it  a 
little  earlier  it  would  have  cost  me 
only  $4.50.  A  carload  was  shinned 
from  this  section  for  which  $4.50  a 
bushel  was  paid,  but  a  large  part  of 
the  seed  is  still  being  held  for  $5  or 
better:  some  are  holding  for  $6.  The 
crop  raised  this  year  is  the  largest 
ever  known,  and  several  Kansas 
counties  have  produced  over  100,000 
bushels.  In  fact,  there  are  a  number 
of  counties  in  this  state  that  have 
raised  more  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed 
than  they  have  bushels  of  corn. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
everyone,  we  have  had  the  best  Oc- 
tober pasture  for  years.  The  grass 
is  as  tender  and  green  as  in  spring- 
time, and  it  will  last  until  the  first 
hard  frost.  The  thirty  days  of  grace 
in  the  feeding  season  are  going  to  be 
a  great  help  to  many.  Where  wheat 
is  grown  they  are  calculating  on  pas- 
ture all  winter  and  I  hope  they  get  it. 
At  this  writing  the  country  is  as  green 
as  in  spring,  and  cattle  are  doing 
well  on  pasture  alo^e.  A  neighbor 
shipped  a  bunch  of  1,215-pound  steers 
to  Kansas  Citv  this  week,  which 
brought  him  $7.25  a  hundred  there. 
A  number  of  others  are  considering 
whether  to  ship  their  coming  three- 
year-olds  or  to  feed  them  out.  I  think 
the  majority  of  them  will  be  fed.  An- 
other neighbor  went  to  Kansas  Citv 
this  week  and  bought  seventy-three 
head  of  260-pound  calves  for  which 
he  paid  $6.35  a  hundred.  As  might  be 
known  by  the  weights,  most  of  these 
are  skimmilk  calves  and  if  they  are  to 
do  well  this  winter  they  must  have 
feed  of  very  good  quality.  Barb  wire 
shelter  and  corn  fodder  will  not  bring 
such  stock  through  without  loss. 

We  put  a  price  of  $14  a  ton  on  our 
prairie  hay  and  intended  to  hold  it 
for  that  figure  until  next  winter,  at 
least.  But  a  buyer  came  around  this 
week  and  offered  $13.50  and  we  let 
him  have  it.  The  roads  were  so  fine 
that  we  figured  the  hauling  would  be 
enough  better  to  make  up  for  the  extra 
half  dollar  next  winter.  We  begun  to 
fill  a  car,  and  as  might  be  suspected, 
rain  came  today.  We  lack  thirty 
bales  of  filling  the  car  and  when  the 
rain  ceases  will  try  to  get  them  to  the 
track  on  box  wagons.  The  other  cars 
we  shall  not  try  to  fill  until  settled 
weather  comes  again.  One  cannot 
make  much  at  the  hay-hauling  busi- 
ness unless  the  roads  are  such  that 
full  loads  can  be  hauled.  A  good  deal 
of  hay  has  been  bought  for  shipment 
this  week  and  the  price  has  ranged 
from  $12  to  $14  a  ton  for  prairie  hay, 
depending  on  the  quality.  We  also 
sold  some  loose    alfalfa    this  week 


which  was  on  another  farm,  getting 
$12  a  ton  for  it  in  the  stack.  This 
puts  alfalfa  and  prairie  about  on  a 
par,  so  far  as  price  is  concerned. 


FEEDING  ALFALFA  TO  HOGS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  have 
conducted  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments in  which  we  have  fed  alfalfa 
with  grain  to  hogs.  If  hogs  are  being 
fed  approximately  a  full  grain  ration 
they  will  eat  a  rather  small  amount 
of  alfalfa,  probably  between  five  and 
ten  pounds  of  alfalfa  to  ninety  or 
ninety-five  pounds  of  grain.  In  order 
to  make  them  eat  more  alfalfa,  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  grain  ration 
or  to  mix  the  alfalfa  with  the  grain. 
We  have  not  found  any  practicable 
way  to  mix  alfalfa  and  grain  except- 
ing to  grind  the  grain  and  to  grind 
or  chop  the  alfalfa. 

Where  we  have  fed  grain  and  alfalfa 
mixed  together,  we  have  used  it  in  the 
proportions  of  one  pound  of  grain  to 
one  pound  of  alfalfa,  three  pounds  of 
grain  to  one  pound  of  alfalfa,  and 
nine  pounds  of  grain  to  one  pound  of 
alfalfa.  The  pigs  were  given  all  they 
would  eat.  When  they  did  not  clean 
up  all  the  alfalfa,  excepting  a  few 
coarse  stems,  the  amount  of  the  feed 
was  reduced. 

We  found  that  pigs  could  not  eat 
enough  of  the  ration  of  half  alfalfa 
and  half  grain  to  fatten  them.  Spring 
pigs  fed  this  way  came  through  the 
winter  in  thin  flesh.  They  would  be 
classed  as  good  stock  hogs.  Where 
the  amount  of  alfalfa  was  reduced  to 
one-fourth  of  the  ration,  the  pigs 
made  fairly  good  gains  and  became 
fat.  They  gave  about  the  same  re- 
sults as  the  pigs  fed  entirely  on  corn. 
The  pigs  fed  one  pound  of  alfalfa  to 
nine  pounds  of  grain  made  cheaper 
and  more  rapid  gains  than  the  pigs 
fed  a  greater  proportion  of  alfalfa, 
showing  this  to  be  the  most  profitable 
proportion  of  alfalfa  to  feed. 

In  testing  the  proportions  of  alfalfa 
we  duplicated  the  tests,  using  both 
ground  alfalfa  and  chopped  alfalfa. 
Usually  the  ground  alfalfa  gave  a 
little  more  rapid  gains,  and  gave  100 
pounds  of  gain  with  a  little  less  feed, 
than  the  chopped  alfalfa.  But,  when 
we  added  $5  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  the 
alfalfameal  for  the  grinding,  the  re- 
sults were  in  favor  of  feeding  chopped 
alfalfa  rather  than  ground  alfalfa. 

In  these  same  tests  we  fed  to  some 
lots  of  pigs  alfalfa  hay  in  a  rack  and 
grain  of  the  same  kind  as  that  fed  to 
the  other  pigs.  The  results  from 
feeding  alfalfa  in  this  way  rather  in- 
dicated that  under  ordinary  conditions 
it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  the  alfalfa 
in  the  rack  than  to  grind  or  chop  it. 
In  order  for  alfalfa  fed  in  this  way 
to  give  good  results,  however,  it  ij 
very  necessary  that  it  be  of  the  best 
quality,  free  from  stems  and  having 
many  green  leaves. 

With  grain  very  high  priced  as  at 
present,  if  the  farmer  is  equipped  to 
chop  or  grind  his  alfalfa  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  profitable  for  him  to  mix 
about  one  pound  of  alfalfa  with  rrn^ 
pounds  of  grain,  or  po?sibly  as  muc*i 
as  one  pound  of  alfalld,  with  three 
pounds  of  grain  for  the  hog  he  is 
fattening. 

We  have  wintered  our  young  brood 
sows  on  a  ration  of  one  pound  of 
alfalfa  to  three  or  four  pounds  of 
grain.  Old  brood  sows  have  been 
wintered  on  a  ration  of  half  alfalfa 
and  half  grain.  In  this  case  we  fed 
chopped  alfalfa  mixed  with  ground 
corn.  We  have  also  wintered  the 
brood  sows  on  alfalfa  hay  fed  in  a 
rack  and  shelled  corn,  giving  the 
sows  about  one  pound  of  corn  daily 
for  100  pounds  of  their  weight.  I 
think  it  is  entirely  possible  to  winter 
mature  hogs  on  a  good  quality  of 
alfalfa  hay  without  any  grain;  but  I 
believe  that  a  small  ration  of  grain 
is  more  profitable  than  to  give  no 
grain. 

The  most  important  thing  in  feeding 
alfalfa  to  hogs  is  to  have  hay  of  a 
good  quality  and  to  feed  it  in  racks 
of  such  a  construction  that  the  hogs 
can  get  the  alfalfa  easily.  The  rack 
we  like  best  is  made  of  one-by-four's 
with  about  a  three-  or  four-inch  open- 
ing between  the  boards.  The  size  of 
the  opening  should  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  hogs.  The  boards  forming  the 
sides  of  the  rack  are  set  on  about 
a  30-degree  angle. 

W.  P.  SNYDER, 
Supt.  North  Platte  Sub-Station. 


Warm  fall  weather  has  been  favor- 
able to  the  continued  activity  of 
grasshoppers  in  some  of  the  western 
counties  of  Nebraska.  The  'hoppers 
have  been  working  on  the  young  wheat. 
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Only  a 
have  had 


Ho  D,  Lut».  Keith  Couragy 
drizzle  is  all  the  rain 


Corn  husking  has  commenced.  The 
corn  is  quite  dry  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  A  little  is  being  sold  at 
60  cents. 

The  local  short  course  was  an 
unqualified  success.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  it  next  week. 

A  few  public  sales  of  farm  property 
are  being  held  and  I  understand  that 
"near"  milk  cows  are  selling  at  prices 
so  high  that  it  makes  the  most  daring 
"flying  man"  turn  green  with  envy. 
Eighty-five  dollars  was  bid  today  for  a 
milch  cow  of  the  pronounced  beef  type. 

These  are  rushing  times  again  in 
the  irrigated  section.  The  beet  har- 
vest is  on.  At  the  local  shipping  point 
there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  cars  and 
that  has  caused  considerable  com- 
plaint. However,  the  company  has 
now  begun  to  silo  the  beets  when 
cars  are  not  available;  this  gives  the 
grower  a  chance  to  get  his  beets  in  as 
rapidly  as  he  wants  to  haul  them. 

The  farmers  of  Arthur  county  have 
organized  a  co-operative  society  to 
handle  their  produce  and  to  try  to 
find  a  better  market  for  it.  They  ex- 
pect to  operate  stores  and  to  use 
motor  trucks  to  haul  freight  to  and 
from  the  railroad  points  Another 
society  has  been  organized  in  the 
north  part  of  Keith  county;  the  main 
object  is,  according  to  the  articles  of 
incorporation,  to  run  co-operative 
stores.  Now  watch  the  middleman 
hunt  for  tall  timber. 

In  a  recent  article,  the  editor  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  made  the  state- 
ment "there  is  no  hard  pan  in  the 
sand  hills."  If  on  the  hills  proper 
was  meant,  there  may  be  no  exception 
taken,  but  in  the  valleys,  and  that  is 
where  the  farming  #is  done,  I  know  of 
considerable  magnesia  hard  pan  that 
is  proving  a  rather  serious  problem. 
I  know  one  man  who  said  that  he 
had  trouble  with  his  trees.  He  dug 
holes  through  this  hard  pan  where  he 
planted  the  trees  and  still  they  were 
puny  and  lived  but  a  year  or  so. 
Another  man  told  me  that  while  he 
was  plowing,  the  plow  struck  some- 
thing hard.  He  dug  down  with  a 
spade  and  found  a  firm  bed  of  mag- 
nesia hard  pan.  He  also  learned  that 
alfalfa  does  not  look  thrifty  or  make 
much  of  a  growth  on  such  soil.  Hard 
pan  is  probably  not  found  in  all  of 
the  valleys,  hut  is  present  in  some 
places. 

The  registrations  for  the  land  draw- 
ings reached  about  35,000  the  first 
week,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  abate- 
ment. The  railroads  are  putting  on 
extra  cars  and  trains  to  handle  the 
crowds,  and  I  hear  that  they  give 
reduced  rates  in  competitive  territory. 
The  railroads  and  hotels  will  make 
some  money  out  of  it  at  any  rate.  It 
does  not  seem  that  a  lottery  is  the 
best  method  that  could  be  devised  for 
disposing  of  this  land.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  registering  who  are 
doing  it  purely  as  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation— men  who  would  not  live  on 
Ihe  be~t  section  in  the  sand  hills  for 
it.  There  are  men,  worth  fifty  to  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more, 
who  are  taking  the  gambler's  chance 
with  the  idea  of  selling  out  if  they 
draw  a  lucky  number.  The  idea  of 
the  government  was  to  give  home- 
steads to  those  that  needed  them  and 
expected  to  make  use  of  them.  Had 
it  been  "first  come,  first  served,"  the 
man  who  did  not  want  the  land  would 
not  have  stood  in  line  for  a  day  or 
more,  and  the  man  who  did  really 
want  it  would  have  had  a  better 
chance.  He  would  have  undergone  the 
hardship  for  the  chance  of  getting  a 
bit  of  land  that  he  needed  and  wanted. 

We  are  twice  as  far  from  town  as 
we  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  we 
have  not  moved  either.  Neither  has 
the  town  been  moved.  Since  the  road 
was  worked  (?)  it  takes  twice  as 
much  power  and  twice  as  long  to  go 
to  town  as  it  did  before.  Fortunately 
we  have  another  shipping  point  to 
which  to  do  our  heavy  hauling.  It  is 
possible  that  the  governor  may  be 
excused  for  not  knowing  better,  and 
then  the  example  of  the  governor  of 
Missouri  must  be  followed,  but  the 


men  who  are  right  on  the  job  here 
and  who  should  have  known  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  are  hardly  to  be 
excused  for  making  a  dust  trail  of  the 
road  that  was  quite  passable.  When 
the  call  came  to  donate  two  days' 
work  on  the  road  in  compliance  with 
the  governor's  proclamation,  we 
"passed."  When  sufficient  rain  comes 
to  soak  up  the  dusty  track  I  will  hitch 
onto  the  road  drag  and  try  to  mend 
matters  a  little.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  enthusiasm  going  to  seed. 


MOISTURE  IN  CORN 

The  agitation  for  more  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  through  seed  selec- 
tion seems  to  have  had  one  very 
definite  effect — it  has  increased  the 
average  percentage  of  moisture  in 
market  corn.  The  reason  is  quite 
simple.  Selection  of  seed  corn  for 
high  yields  has  resulted  in  later  ma- 
turity. Late  maturity  means  that  the 
corn  does  not  dry  out  thoroughly  in 
the  fields,  that  it  goes  into  the  crib 
or  bin  containing  a  high  percentage 
of  moisture. 

The  standard  for  No.  2  corn  re- 
cently fixed  by  the  government  does 
not  permit  a  moisture  content  of  more 
than  15.5  per  cent.  The  average 
moisture  content  of  the  corn  received 
at  the  central  markets  in  the  winter 
months  runs  considerably  above  that. 
A  study  of  the  receipts  of  corn  at 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans  from  November  to  April 
shows  that  the  average  moisture  con- 
tent ranges  from  18.5  to  20.2  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  all  the  com 
received  at  those  markets  in  the  winter 
contains  from  3  to  4.5  per  cent  more 
water  than  is  permitted  in  No.  2  corn. 

In  the  spring  corn  stored  in  good 
cribs  dries  out  rapidly.  The  effect  of 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from 
June  to  October  the  average  moisture 
content  of  the  corn  received  at  the 
above  named  central  markets  ranges 
from  12.9  to  14.1,  or  within  the 
No.  2  limit. 

From  the  actual  averages  of  ex- 
cessive moisture  in  the  corn  received 
at  central  markets  in  the  winter 
months  —  disregarding  special  ship- 
ments in  which  the  moisture  content 
sometimes  runs  as  high  as  27  per 
cent — it  is  estimated  that  the  excess 
of  water  (above  that  permitted  in. 
No.  2)  in  the  corn  marketed  in  this 
country  in  a  year  amounts  to  436,682; 
tons,  or  a  weight  equivalent  to  15,- 
595,000  bushels. 

That  is  the  amount  of  excess  water 
in  corn  upon  which  American  farmers 
and  consumers  pay  freight  every 
year.  It  is  equivalent  to  14,556  car- 
loads of  corn,  or  a  string  of  box  cars 
110  miles  long.  The  total  cost  of 
moving  this  excess  water  cannot  be 
determined,  but  for  each  mile  it  costs 
about  1  cent  a  ton. 

Having  to  pay  freight  on  water  is 
not  the  most  serious  thing,  however, 
about  excess  moisture  in  corn.  Corn 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  water 
is  liable  to  spoil  in  storage,  particu- 
larly when  warm  weather  comes  or 
when  it  is  shipped  to  warmer  climates. 
Many  of  the  big  elevators  at  central 
markets  have  installed  equipment  to 
dry  out  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
corn  they  receive.  Country  elevators 
do  not  have  this  equipment,  and  when 
they  buy  corn  in  winter  that  contains 
a  high  percentage  of  water  they  must 
take  their  chances  on  getting  rid  of 
it  before  warm  weather. 

Too  often,  as  in  other  cases  where 
quality  counts,  the  farmer  who  has 
good,  dry  corn  does  not  receive  a 
premium  for  it,  but  must  take  the 
price  based  upon  the  average.  And 
the  high  average  moisture  content  in 
corn  unmistakably  lowers  the  bushel 
price.  Until  local  elevators  begin 
buying  corn  on  a  moisture  basis  it 
will  hardly  pay  the  individual  farmer 
to  attempt  to  produce  drier  corn  for 
the  market.  When  corn  is  bought  on 
a  moisture  basis,  however,  the  ques- 
tion for  the  farmer  to  decide  will  be 
whether  the  higher  yield  of  late  ma 
turing  corn  offsets  the  lower  price 
of  corn  containing  a  high  percentage 
of  moisture. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
danger  that  corn  containing  an  excess 
of  moisture  is  likely  to  spoil  in  warm 
weather  if  stored  in  tight  bins,  the 
whole  matter,  and  especially  for 
farmers  who  feed  the  corn  they  raise, 
ieally  simmers  down  to  the  amount 
cf  dry  matter  to  the  acre,  rather  than 
bushels  to  the  acre. 


There's  Tool  Satisfaction 

for  you  when  you  use  tools  made  by  a  reliable  factory 
and  backed  by  our  Double  Guarantee. 


Eagle  Squares 

are  made  without  a  weld,  cut  from 
One  solid  Sheet  of  very  best  steel, 
and  are  known  as  the  most  depend- 
able and  accurate  squares  on  the 
market. They  have  a  fine  blue-black 

surface,  with  ivory-white  figures 

and  graduations.  They  are  manu- 
factured by  a  company  which  has 
been  making  squares  Continuously 

since  1817  —  the  Eagle  Square 

Mfg.  Co.,  of  South  Shaftsbury.Vt. 
We  attach  to  them  our  Double  Guarantee  Tag 


The  Ford 


Single  Lip  Bit  Is  Practically 
Two  Bits  in  One 


Bores  faster  than  the  ordinary  bit,  will  not  clog  and  will  not 

splinter  the  wood.   Works  equally  well  in  wet  and  dry  wood. 

Made  of  specially  tempered  steel.  Is  especially  adapted  for 
Stair  building  and  Cabinet  work.  Your  name  on  a  postal  will 
bring  you  a  neat  memorandum  book  and  further  information 
about  this  splendid  bit.    Made  by  the  Ford  Auger 

Bit  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Bears  our  Double  Guarantee  Tag. 


Quality  Hardware 

means  the 

Best  Factory  Brands  in  the  Country 

Only  such  can  bear  our  Double  Guarantee  Tag.  When  you  see 
this  tag  on  an  article,  you  may  know  it  is  the  best  It  is 
hardware  insurance. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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TRAPPERS  AND  FUR  BUYERS  Sfo^RTwS 

WILL  PAY  BIG  PRICES  FOR  SAME.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LISTS;  THEY 
ARE  FREE.       CORRESPONDENCE   INVITED   AND  CHEERFULLY  ANSWERED. 

LA  CROSSE  FUR  &  HIDE  CO.,  100-102  So.  Front  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

IMPORTANT 

to  Roofing  Buyers 


We  here  announce  the  greatest  sale  of  every 
kind  of  Roofing  we  or  any  one  ever  presented. 

This  lot  consists  of  all  kinds  of  metal  roofings, 
siding  and  ceiling  in  V.  crimped,  standing  seam 
and  ornamental  ceiling,  both  painted  and  gal- 
vanized covering,  besides  very  large  quantities 
of  Ready  Asphalt  Roofings,  such  as  Rawhide, 
Ajax,  Rubber  Surfaced,  Flint,  Pebble  or  Marble 
coated— in  short,  practically  every  known  kind. 
Every  foot— every  piece,  of  this  roofing,  either 
6teel,  or  the  kind  known  as  Ready  Roofing,  is 
brand  new,  just  as  it  comes  from  manufacturers. 
Not  a  piece  of  it  has  ever  been  used — it's  all 
new,  fresh,  perfect  stock.  Just  name  your 
brand  and  we  will  quote  you  Freight  Prepaid 
Prices  that  will  prove. the  big  savings  you  make. 

How  These  Prices  Are  Possible 

Don't  think  that  just  because  our  roofing 
prices  are  so  far  below  any  you  ever  heard  of 
that  there's  something  the  matter  with  the  roof- 
ing. Don  t  let  any  dealer  tell  you  that  his  roofing 
is  better  grade  or  will  wear  longer  or  look 
better — it  won't!  Just  Compare  our  Samples 
with  any  other  roofing  offered  you.  Then  try  to 
beat  our  prices— you  can't.  We  challenge  any 


dealer  or  any  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
to  quote  you  prices  on  roofing,  quality  for  qual- 
ity, that  can  equal  ours. 

Twenty  years  ago  as  the  Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Co.,  we  started  this  business  of  buy- 
ing up  Bankrupt,  Receivers'  and  Sheriffs'  Sales.  The 
idea  was  so  successful  that  we  soon  became  known  as  the 
World's  Greatest  Price  Wreckers.  We've  been  smash* 
ing  prices  ever  since.  This  roofing  itself  is  part  of  re- 
cent enormous  purchases  snapped  up  by  us  for  spot 
cash  at  a  cost  that  enables  us  to  pass  it  along  to  you  at 
these  amazingly  low  prices.  Supply  your  needs  now  even 
though  you  lay  it  aside  for  future  use — the  big  saving 
will  warrant  anticipating  your  roofing  needs  for  all  time. 

Capital  Increased  To  $10,000,000 

This  vast  capital  assures  our  being  able  to  buy  any  big 
stock  bargains  for  spot  cash  at  smashed  prices— no  mat- 
ter how  big  the  stock.  You  reap  the  benefit  by  buying 
from  us  at  big  savings  which  our  tremendous  purchases 
enable  us  to  offer  you.  The  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company  now  owned  by  Harris  Bros.  Co.,  is  known  a iXl i 
over  the  world  for  square,  honest  dealings.  We  abso- 
lutely guarantee  every  representation  we  make.  No 
need  to  hesitate  about  buying  from  us — we  positively 
guarantee  complete  satisfaction.  Our  enormous  stock 
includes  everything  you  need  for  the  home,  farm  or  busi- 
ness. You  can  buy  from  us  at  big  savings  for  present 
and  future  because  our  wonderful  .business  position  en- 
ables us  to  quote  you 


BANKRUPT 

es  Lower  Than  Ever  Before 
Corrugated  Steel  *fl  \/M  A  i — i 
roofing,  Per  Sq.  Ft.    ±  /4r  LJ 


A  newspaper  in  a  Nebraska  county 
where  the  corn  crop  is  light  this  year 
remarks  that  the  farmers  are  going 
to  boycott  the  grain  dealers  and  send 
their  corn  out  by  parcel  post. 


Roofing 

We  are  pricing  brand  new,  perfect  corrugated  steel 
roofing  as  low  as  IK  cents  per  square  foot— a  price  here- 
tofore unknown.  Be  sure  to  write  for  free  samples. 

Galvanized 
Roofing,  Per 

Highest  grade,  spet 
pared  steelof  superior  quality.  Practically  rust  proof  and 


Highest  grade,  specially  coated,  made  of  specially  pre- 
_  area  steelof  superior  quality.  Practically  rust  proof  anc 
will  last  a  life  time.  Full  size  sheets.  Besides  corrugated, 
comes  in  "V"  Crimped,  Standing  Seam  and  Brick  Siding. 
Priced  as  low  as  t\  cents  per  square  foot— an  unheard  of 
price  for  this  grade.  Send  for  free  samples 

Rubber  Surfaced 
Roofing,  108  Sq.  Ft. 

We  will  furnish  the  very  highest  quality  of  Ready 
Roofing—  of  every  kind  and  description  on  the  market  at 
prices  unequaled  anywhere.  Let  us  quote  you  complete 
prices.  Price  includes  necessary  cement  and  caps  to  lay. 


62^ 


SPECIAL 
SALE 


In  The  History  Of  This  Business 

Never  before  have  you  been  able  to  participate  in  such 
a  sensational,  price-smashing  roofing-  sale  as  this — the 
opportunity  of  your  life-time  to  buy  any  style  roofing  at 
a  mere  fraction  ^>f  its  real  value.  Lots  include  every 
known  kind  of  Steel, 
Corrugated  Iron,  Ready 
Roofing  and  Roofing  Ma* 
terial.  No  matter  what  your  require- 
ments, we  can  supply  them  at  tre- 
mendous saving  to  you— we  have 
smashed  prices  for  this  big  Special  Sale.  Order  at  once 
for  future  delivery.  Take  advantage  of  this  wonderful 
opportunity  and  get  some  of  this  guaranteed  brand  new 
roofing  while  it  lasts.  No  need  to  writs  a  letter— for  com* 

flete  information,  samples  and  prices,  just  put  an  x  in 
1  opposite  items  that  interest  you,  tear  out  thisad— 
fill  in  your  name  and  address  below  and  mail  to  us. 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO..  Dept.  C*  8« 
35th  &  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


YOUR  NAME 
ADDRESS.... 
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A "HIRED  HAND"  that  is  de- 
pendable, willing  and  always 
on  the  job. 

In  House,  Dairy 
and  Barn 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser  cleans  in  a  way 
that  makes  other  cleaning  methods 
look  doubtful. 

The  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  way  is  a 
thorough  way, 
AN  EASIER  AND  QUICKER  WAY. 

No  job  too  big  or  too  small  for 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 

Many  Uses  and  Directions  on 
Large  Sifter  Can — 10c 

Don't  Be  Without  It 


The 


HAND 


For- 

Farm  Cleaning 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  sroing  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2  M6  North  20th  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB 


Truth  About  Furs 


feiSBp'      High  quoted  prices  don't  mean  the 
biggest  check,  unless  the  grading  is  right.  We 
grade  honestly,  pay  highest  Market  Prices 
^and  buy  furs  out  and  out,  charging  you  no 
commission.    If  you  want  turs  held  separate  and 
l^lfiii    our  offer  is  not  satisfactory,  we'll  return  the  furs, 
■    paying  express.    Write  for  latest  price  list. 

OMAHA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 
1202'onei  Si.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


SPOT  CASH  FOR  FURS 


HIGHEST  PRICES  AND  HONES'*  GRADING ! 

Ship  your  hides  and  furs  to  ma.  I  charge  no  com- 
missions and  remit  promptly  same  day  Shipment 
Is  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  ship- 
ment. Let  me  tan  your  cow  or  horse  hide  for  a 
robe  or  eoat  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG— 
PK1CE  LISTS  and  SHIPPING  TAGS. 
C.  W.  SWINGLE,  32?  B.  9th  St.,  Lincoln, Nebr. 


Highest  Prices 

For  Hides  and  IU ltd 

Paid  by  "BIGGS"  at  Kansas  City. 

Millions  will  be  paid  for  Furs  this  season.  Will  you 
get  your  share!  We  must  have  more. furs  to  supply 
our  enormous  demand.  We  save  you  all  commissions 
and  offer  more  advantages.  HIGHEST  PRICES;  Re- 
liable Quotations;  Liberal  Grading;  Quick 
Returns;  Fur  Shipments  Held  Separate 
on  Request.  32  years  square  dealing. 
—  Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

Make  Big  Money  Trapping  ! 

Our  Free  Trappers'  Liuide  tells 
how.  We  sell  traps,  Guns, 
lAmmunltion,  etc.,  at 
wholesale  cost. 
FRPF  Fur  Price  Lists, 
ShippingTaes, Cat- 
alog and  Trappers'  Guide. 
E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO., 

535Biggs  Bldg., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


D  ATEHT6   That   Protect  and  Pay 

r  n  I  E  n  I  »  Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BOOKS,  ADVICES  UNO  SEARCHES  FREE 

Watson  E.  Coieman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.  C. 


FUNSTENteCASHsFHRS! 

All  Government  Furs  Shipped  Here.  Send  Yours 


Biggest  prices!  Better  gradinc!  Most  money  by  return  mail !  "We  are  the  largest  in  tha  world  in  our  line. 
Th«  biggest  Canadian,  American  and  European  buyers  are  represented  at  our  regular  sales.  This  year 
we  will  handle  the  Government's  Alaskan  seal  output.  More  buyers  and  better  prices  than  ever.  We  sell 
furs  in  larger  quantities,  get  more  spot  cash  and  pay  you  more  cash  than  you  can  get  anywhere.  Do  all 
our  business  direct  with  yon.    We  want  $10,000. TOO  worth  of  furs— anything — from  one  skin  up. 

ik,  coon,  skunk,  muskrat,  fox.  wnlf,  lvnx,  white  weasel  a«d  all 
ds  of  furs  wanted  for  cash.    TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
Flincton  Animal  Raitc  Guaranteed  to  increase  your  catch  or  money  back.    Won  Grand  Prize  at 
lUlldlCII  Hlllllldl  Valid  World's  Pairin  1904.  U.  S.  Government  uses  them   One  can  brought  one 
man  $1,199  clear  profit.    Only  $1  a  can.    Write  today  for  free  Trappers'    9ui<le.  Game  Laws  and  Trapper's 
Supply  Catalog— Fur  Market  Reports,  Funsten  Fur  Shipping  Tags,  etc.    ALL  FREE.  (41) 

Funsten  Bros.  *  Co..  1667  Funsten  Bide.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — — 


Big  Money  in  Trapping  f;' 


This  Davenport 

(Just  like  cut) 

at  Special  Price 


f 


$68.00  Davenport,  Art  Denim  cover,  special  $49.50 
$85.00  Davenport,  Imp.  Tapestry  cover,  special  $61.50 


This  is  a  well  built,  handsome 
Davenport,  one  of  the  best 
made.  Length  6  ft.  6  in.  over 
all;  height  of  back  32  in.;  height  of  back  from  seat,  20  in.;  depth  of 
seat,  15  in.;  width  of  arms,  8  in.  Best  tempered  steel  springs,  mahog- 
any feet.    Will  ship,  on  your  order,  at  prices  quoted  above. 

Write  to  Dept.  B  for  description  and  prices  of  any  article.  See 
our  stock  when  you  are  in  Omaha. 

BEATON  &  LAIER  CO.,  41517  so.  ism  street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Furniture,  Bugs,  Draperies  and  Wall  Paper 


onvQ  Circlo 

Pa//  it  al o r>. 6- 


vjitdf  ©s£  letters  or  Questions  for  Shis  Departments  it 

flSs  SIdltor,  Mrs.  W.  L  McKenney.  Palmer,  Neh, 

Helping  the  Housewives 

Good  roads'  day  is  no  doubt  an  ex 
cellent  addition  to  the  list  of  days 
set  apart  for  specific  purposes.  But 
observing  the  handicaps  under  which 
many  farm  women  do  their  work  year 
after  year,  I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be 
a  good  plan  for  the  farmers  to  set 
aside  a  day  in  which  to  look  about 
their  own  farm  and  households  and 
note  wherein  the  conditions  under 
which  their  wives  are  working  can  be 
improved.    Here  is  an  example: 

Hundreds  of  women  are  carrying 
all  the  water  used  for  household  pur 
poses  over  distances  varying  from  a 
few  feet  to  several  rods;  all  the  waste 
water  is  carried  out  again.  The  time 
and  labor  involved  in  this  work  can 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  piping 
the  water  from  the  pump  into  the 
house  and  by  piping  the  waste  water 
out.  Such  a  system  is  not  very  ex 
pensive.  The  majority  of  farmers 
have  windmills  or  gasoline  engines 
to  pump  water  for  their  stock,  and, 
'"''herefore,  a  small  amount  of  pipe  and 
the  house  equipment  are  all  that  are 
required. 

I  know  one  farm  where  the  pump 
is  only  a  few  feet  from  the  house  and 
a  gasoline  engine  operates  it,  yet  the 
young  wife,  who  has  two  babies  to 
care  for  besides  the  housework,  takes 
a  pail  in  one  hand  and  often  with  a 
crying  baby  on  the  other  arm,  walks 
to  the  pump  and  back  many  times  in 
a  day.  A  pipe  always  carries  water 
to  the  stock  tank,  and  why  not  give 
the  wife  the  benefit  of  a  few  feet  of 
pipe  and  make  her  work  easier? 

Many  housewives  are  trying  to  get 
good  results  from  an  old,  worn-out 
range  or  cook  stove,  in  order  to  save 
the  price  of  a  new  one.  But  each 
year  they  are  spending  a  greater  sum 
for  extra  fuel  that  the  old  stove  re- 
quires, in  addition  to  the  dirt,  smudge 
and  worry  from  the  use  of  the  old 
one.  Other  women  that  burn  corn 
cobs  and  brush  or  wood  have  to  carry 
all  of  it  in  baskets  from  the  barnyard 
or  brush  heap,  when  a  wagon  load  of 
this  fuel  could  very  easily  be  placed 
in  a  bin  by  the  kitchen  door. 

Mr.  Farmer,  if  your  wife  still  labors 
under  some  of  these  handicaps,  why 
not  take  a  day  off  and  think  of  some 
plans  to  make  her  work  easier? 


State  Aid  for  Women 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  inaugurate  a  new  de- 
parture in  demonstration  trains.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  will  run 
a  train  solely  for  the  aid  and  enlight- 
enment of  women.  One  car  will  show 
a  model  kitchen  and  bedroom,  and 
an  array  of  all  the  helpful  things  for 
the  housewife — the  things  that  will 
enable  her  to  do  her  work  in  the 
easiest  and  most  efficient  ways 
possible. 

Women  will  be  there  to  explain 
everything  demonstrated,  to  answer 
questions  on  all  the  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  house  and  home  keeping,  and 
to  talk  on  the  questions  of  home 
sanitation,  ventilation,  child  care  and 
health.  The  problems  of  the  farmer's 
wife  will  be  taken  up  when  the  car 
stops  in  a  rural  community  and  the 
problems  of  the  town  housekeeper 
when  in  the  larger  places. 

In  fact,  the  work  is  to  be  broad  and 
general,  and  is  intended  to  be  helpful 
to  all  women.  They  are  taking 
knowledge,  scientific  knowledge,  if 
vou  please,  to  the  women  of  the  state 
by  the  carload,  carefully  assorted  and 
classified  so  that  each  class  can  take 
what  they  want  and  leave  the  rest. 

I  don't  know,  but  I  sometimes  won- 
der whether  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  do  and  what  to  do  it  with  that 
is  needed  so  much  as  just  the  simple 
"wherewithal" — the  money  to  buy  the 
equipment  that  makes  work  pleasant 
and  comparatively  easy,  and  the 
".pirit  of  progress  that  makes  a  man 
determined  to  keep  his  establishment 
•ight  up  to  the  mark  in  appearance 
md  efficiency. 

The  magazines,  the  farm  papers 
ind  even  the  daily  papers  abound 
with  plans,  specifications,  hints,  in- 
struction and  illustrations  for  making 
work  easy  and  convenient,  so  that 
ill  who  can  read  —  and  that  means 
nearly  every  one  —  can  get  all  the 
ideas  thev  need  or  want  along  these 
lines,  and  dozens  and  Hundreds  are 
ready  and  willing:  to  use  them  if  only 


they  could  see  their  way  clear  to 
pay  the  bills. 

Wise  Portia  stated  the  situation 
correctly  when  she  said:  "If  to  do 
were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches 
and  poor  men's  cottages  princes' 
palaces."  Most  of  us  know  of  the 
things  that  would  make  our  work 
easier  and  our  lives  brighter;  but  we 
know,  too,  that  it  takes  time  and 
labor  and  money  to  install  all  these 
labor-saving,  life-saving  contrivances; 
we  know  what  other  demands  there 
are  on  time  and  strength  and  pocket- 
book;  and  we  know  that  the  sum 
total  is  not  large  enough  to  meet  all 
demands;  so  we  go  on  doing  things 
in  the  hard,  inconvenient  way,  be- 
cause, for  the  present,  it  seems  the 
only  way. 

The  answers  to  the  50,000  letters 
that  Secretary  Houston  has  sent  out 
to  farmers'  wives,  asking  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  his  department  can 
do  to  help  them,  will  make  an  inter- 
esting human  document,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  we  shall  await  with 
interest.  In  the  meantime  we  all 
know  that  the  real  help  must  come 
through  the  expenditure  of  money  to 
improve  conditions  in  the  farm  home, 
as  well  as  in  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge. We  will  be  interested  in 
noting  the  responses  to  the  sugges- 
tions sent  in. 


A  Good  Home 

To  Home  Circle:  How  many  of  us 
ever  think  what  home  meant  to  us 
in  our  younger  days?  We  can  re- 
member how  we  liked  an  attractive 
home,  neatly  furnished  and  well  kept 
up  so  that  we  felt  free  to  invite  our 
young  friends  to  it;  above  all  we  can 
remember  what  the  love  and  affection 
between  all  the  members  of  the 
family  meant  to  us. 

I  have  known  parents  who  seemed 
to  put  a  value  on  their  children  for 
the  amount  of  work  they  could  get 
from  them.  Others  keep  their  children 
out  of  school  to  help  with  the  work 
at  home — possibly  to  earn  money  for 
liquor  or  to  speculate  with,  or  help 
pay  for  another  farm.  Some  persons' 
desire  for  money  increases  as  they 
accumulate  more..  How  many  times 
have  you  seen  persons  living  in  small 
houses,  possibly  sod,  wearing  ragged 
clothes  and  skimping  themselves  in 
order  to  buy  another  farm  every  few 
years?  Finally,  when  the  larger  part 
of  the  children  are  working  for  them- 
selves, a  large  house  is  built  with 
enough  room  for  two  ordinary  fam- 
ilies, and  only  two  or  three  persons 
to  occupy  it. 

Even  if  we  don't  buy  all  the  land 
adjoining  us,  wouldn't  it  be  a  wiser 
plan  to  give  the  children  a  good 
education,  the  comforts  of  a  real 
home,  good  clothes  and  a  happy  child- 
hood? Some  parents  who  deprive 
their  children  of  these  things  and 
keep  them  out  of  society,  regret,  in 
after  years,  what  they  have  done 
when  their  children  marry  foolishly. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  give  young 
people  an  education  that  will  help 
them  to  attain  higher  ideals  in  life 
and  make  them  better  qualified  to 
select  a  companion  when  the  time 
comes. 

Our  lives  are  framed  largely  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty, 
and  a  parent  by  spending  a  little 
money  on  a  young  person  of  that  age 
can  help  him  to  form  higher  ideals 
of  life  than  by  keeping  him  always  at 
work  making  money.  If,  from  a  lack 
of  education  and  proper  training,  one 
of  our  children  throws  his  life  away, 
we  would  give  all  of  our  money  to 
change  that  child,  if  it  were  possible, 
and  give  him  the  ideals  that  would 
lead  him  to  see  the  better  things 
of  life. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for 
our  girls  if  they  were  trained  to  be 
good  cooks  and  seamtresses,  and 
well-informed  young  women,  rather 
than  to  count  their  admirers  by  the 
dozen.  And  how  much  better  it  would 
be  for  our  young  men  if  they  were 
encouraged  to  be  men  rather  than 
sports.  Too  often  we  see  the  no- 
account  dude,  with  a  cigarette  in  his 
mouth,  the  latest  style  of  clothes  on 
his  back  and  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  "sponging"  his  board  from 
some  relative  —  maybe  a  widowed 
mother. 

The  shortest  route  to  bankruptcy  is 
to  buy  such  boys  as  these  for  what 
they  think  they  are  and  to  sell  them 
for  what  they  really  are.  But  these 
are  the  ones  that  marry  our  best 
girls.  If  girls  could  be  taught  to  see 
the  real  value  in  a  young  man  instead 
of  admirine  his   clothes,  his  "cute" 
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ways  and  his  boldness,  there  would 
be  fewer  divorces  granted. 

Lincoln  Co.  H.  rf.  BURTON. 


Cinnamon  Rolls 

To  Home  Circle:  Will  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  send 
in  a  recipe  for  cinnamon  rolls?  I  am 
very  fond  of  them,  but  have  no  good 
recipe  for  their  preparation. 

FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD  MISS. 


Recipes  Wanted 

To  Home  Circle:  Will  some  one 
please  send  in  a  recipe  to  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  for  making  graham 
bread?  I  have  tried  to  make  it  time 
and  again,  but  have  never  been  suc- 
cessful. I  use  the  dry  yeast.  How 
much  yeast  and  shortening  must  I 
put  in  for  the  best  results?  I  would 
also  like  to  know  how  to  make  a  dark 
and  light  nut  cake.  Any  recipes  sent 
in  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

Hall  Co.  MRS.  S. 


Protect  the  Quail 

To  Home  Circle:  If  any  of  the 
readers  have  a  flock  of  quail  in  a 
grove  near  their  home  they  are  very 
fortunate.  If  you  have,  and  there  is 
not  plenty  of  shelter  and  food  for 
them,  have  the  children  tie  some 
sheaf  wheat  or  oats,  heads  down, 
firmly  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  to  a 
post.  Tie  them  close  enough  to  the 
ground  for  the  quail  to  creep  under 
and  get  protection  and  feed.  You 
will  be  fully  repaid  by  their  cheerful 
notes  this  winter,  and  by  the  number 
of  insects  of  which  they  will  rid  your 
place  next  summer.  In  Nebraska 
there  should  be  no  open  season  for 
the  quail.  A  READER. 

Custer  Co. 


Cream  Puffs 

To  Home  Circle:  I  noticed  in  the 
September  24  issue  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  a  request  for  a  good  recipe 
for  cream  puffs.  Here  is  one  that  we 
like  very  well: 

To  one  cupful  of  boiling  water  add 
one-half  cupful  of  butter  and  one-half 
cupful  of  flour,  sifted  before  measur- 
ing. Put  the  flour  into  the  water 
after  the  butter  has  melted  and  stir 
until  the  mixture  is  free  from  the 
sides  of  the  pan.  When  cool,  add  five 
unbeaten  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  and 
beat  each  one  two  minutes  I  use  a 
potato  masher  to  beat  the  mixture. 
Drop  from  a  spoon  upon  buttered  tins 
and  allow  to  spread.  Bake  thirty 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  do 
not  open  the  oven  door  for  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  puffs  have  been  put 
in.  This  is  sufficient  for  eighteen  puffs. 

For  the  filling,  beat  well  together 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  four  eggs  and  a 
scant  cupful  of  flour.  Add  three  cup- 
fuls  of  boiling  milk  and  cook  until  the 
cream  is  thick  and  has  no  raw  taste. 
Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla.  When  ready  to  serve  cut 
a  slit  in  the  side  of  each  puff  and  fill 
with  this  filling. 

A  YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPER. 


Labor-Saving  Conveniences 

To  Home  Circle:  As  I  looked 
through  the  latest  issue  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  I  wondered  why  there 
were  not  more  letters  from  the  Home 
Circle  folks.  It  must  be  very  difficult 
for  our  editor  when  all  of  us  sit  back 
and  wait  for  someone  else  to  write. 
I  surely  agree  with  the  editor  in  her 
article  on  "Improving  Dark  Closets" 
in  the  October  1  issue  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

We  are  thinking  of  building  a 
house  before  long  and  I  wish  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Home 
Circle  would  send  in  some  sugges- 
tions for  building;  tell  what  you  have 
In  your  home  that  is  handy  or  un- 
handy. What  experience  have  you 
had  with  furnaces?  What  kind  do 
you  prefer,  and  why?  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  for  all  of  us  to  write  about 
labor-saving  conveniences  that  have 
helped  us  in  our  work. 

Some  women  are  still  beating  eggs 
wit\  a  fork  and  paring  potatoes  with 
a  large  butcher  knife  or  a  dull  case 
knife,  when  a  few  cents  will  buy  an 
egg  beater  and  a  paring  knife.  One 
thing  that  I  prize  very  much  is  a 
knife  sharpener  fastened  to  the  cup- 
board in  a  convenient  place  to  reach. 
I  also  have  a  folding  clothes  bar  that 
Is  very  handy  to  finish  drying  heavy 
clothes  in  the  winter.  If  they  are  not 
dry  in  the  evening  I  hang  them  on 
the  bar  and  in  the  morning  they  are 
ready  to  put  away. 

If  our  husbands  only  realized  how 
much  help  these  little  devices  give 
to  us,  more  of  such  contrivances 
would  creep  into  our  homes  on  Christ- 
mas or  on  our  birthdays. 

Custer   Co.  W.   E  P. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs,  W.  I*,  McKenney.  Palmer.  Wstan&c 

PRIZE  STORY 

Thanksgiving  Prospects 

We  have  two  turkey  hens.  One  of 
them  hid  her  nest  somewhere  and  we 
could  not  find  it.  We  hunted  every 
where  for  the  nest  and  tried  to  follow 
her,  but  it  was  useless.  One  night 
after  she  had  been  sitting  about  three 
weeks,  papa  decided  that  he  or  some 
of  us  must  find  the  nest,  as  she  might 
lose  all  of  the  young  turkeys  when 
they  hatched  if  we  did  not.  Finally 
we  found  her  and  I  fed  her  every 
other  day. 

The  eggs  hatched  on  Saturday  and 
that  happened  to  be  one  of  the  days 
on  which  I  did  not  feed  her.  The 
next  day  I  was  going  to  bring  my 
grandmother  and  three  aunts  out  to 
spend  the  day,  and  papa  said  he  would 
look  after  the  turkey  hen.  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  nest  no  turkey  could 
be  seen.  After  looking  for  her  a 
while  he  went  to  the  house  and  told 
mamma,  and  she  and  my  brother 
went  with  him  to  search  for  the  hen. 
They  could  not  find  her  and  went  to 
the  house,  thinking  that  she  would 
bring  her  turkeys  home  after  a  while. 

When  I  returned  they  told  me  of 
their  failure  to  find  the  turkey  hen 
and  as  it  looked  rainy  I  went  out  to 
look  for  her.  My  attempt  was  a 
failure  also,  and  after  dinner  all  of 
us  joined  in  the  search,  but  when  we 
reached  the  thicket  a  big  wind  and 
rain  storm  came  up  and  we  ran  to 
the  house.  The  rain  continued  all 
that  day  and  many  of  our  young 
chickens  were  drowned. 

About  a  week  later,  while  working 
in  the  garden,  I  heard  a  funny  noise 
behind  me.  I  looked  around  and  there 
was  my  turkey  hen  and  six  little 
turkeys;  she  had  lost  five.  She  con- 
tinued to  lose  them  from  that  time 
on  until  only  three  were  left.  A  short 
time  after  that  three  stray  turkeys 
came  to  our  house  and  I  soon  decided 
that  they  were  three  of  my  lost  ones. 
They  went  back  to  the  turkey  hen 
and  are  now  half  grown. — Thelma 
Forney,  age  14,  Beaver  City,  Neb. 


His  First  Horseback  Ride 

One  day  grandpapa  put  Uncle  John 
on  an  old  trusty  horse  that  was  called 
Fanny.  He  wanted  him  to  ride  her 
to  the  water  tank.  At  first  Uncle  John 
was  afraid,  but  grandpapa  told  him 
to  hold  on  tight.  When  they  reached 
the  tank  the  horse  put  her  head  down 
into  it  to  drink  and  Master  Johnny 
took  a  plunge,  head  first,  into  the 
water.  All  that  saw  him  laughed,  but 
he  went  back  to  the  house  crying  and 
asked  to  have  some  dry  clothes. — 
Agnes  Petersen,  age  11,  Upland,  Neb. 


Afraid  of  Rain 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  some 
calves  that  would  run  away  and  get 
in  the  neighbors'  fields.  One  morning 
while  papa  was  making  a  cement 
tank  I  fed  them  and  turned  them  out 
of  the  barn.  They  went  into  the 
wheat  field  and  stayed  there  during 
the  morning;  in  the  afternoon  they 
went  into  the  pasture.  Toward  night 
a  rain  came  up  and  they  crawled  out 
of  the  pasture  some  way  and  came 
up  to  the  barn,  bawling.  Every  time 
it  rained  after  that  they  came  to  the 
barn,  and  we  had  no  more  trouble 
with  them. — Edward  Guse,  age  10, 
Chester,  Neb. 


almost  frozen.  He  picked  the  calf  up 
and  carried  it  on  his  back  to  the 
house.  Mamma  spread  a  large  rug 
on  the  floor  by  the  stove  and  m.v 
brother  placed  the  calf  on  it.  Then 
she  warmed  some  milk  for  it.  After 
the  calf  was  warm  we  put  it  in  a  hall 
leading  to  the  cellar.  About  midnigh 
it  got  up  and  began  to  walk  around. 
Mamma  called  my  brother  and  he 
took  the  calf  out  to  its  mother.  When 
the  calf  was  one  year  old  it  was  fat- 
tened and  sold  for  a  good  price. — Jose- 
phine Higgins,  age  14,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Narrow  Escape 

My  two  brothers  attend  high  school 
and  drive  back  and  forth.  One  day 
my  sister  went  with  them  and  as 
they  were  coming  home  one  of  the 
singletrees  came  down  and  the  horses 
began  to  run.  Then  the  tongue  fell 
down  and  caught  in  the  ground,  and 
all  of  them  went  out  of  the  buggy 
head  first.  The  one  that  held  the 
lines  fell  into  a  snow  bank  and  the 
horses  dragged  him  about  fifty  feet 
before  he  loosened  his  hold.  One  of 
the  neighbors  stopped  the  horses. 
Nothing  but  the  buggy  tongue  was 
broken,  and  mamma  said  it  was  a 
wonder  that  some  of  them  were  not 
killed.- — Mary  Graul,  age  10,  Belvidere, 
Neb. 


Baby  Beef 

Last  winter,  during  a  hard  snow 
storm,  we  missed  one  of  our  cows 
and  my  brother  went  out  to  look  for 
her.  He  found  her  in  a  cornfield  and 
with  her  was  a  little  calf  that  was 


STAY  WITH  IT 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  many  sec- 
tions of  Nebraska  crops  were  poor 
this  season  and  there  will  be  more  or 
less  hard  times  for  another  year.  The 
strictest  economy  will  have  to  be 
practiced  in  many  homes  in  order  to 
get  through  the  winter  and  plant  an- 
other crop  next  spring.  On  some 
tarms  stock  must  be  wintered  on 
roughness  alone,  while  on  others  it 
must  be  sold  because  there  is  no 
feed.  All  this  is  discouraging  and 
many  will  feel  like  giving  up. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  frogs  in  the  cream  can,  but  the 
moral  is  applicable  in  this  case  and 
I  will  relate  it.  Two  frogs  accident- 
ally hopped  into  an  open  can  of  cream 
retting  on  a  depot  platform.  The 
agent  put  the  cover  on  the  can  and 
placed  it  on  a  train,  thus  compelling 
the  frogs  to  go  on  a  journey  very 
unwillingly.  One  of  them  soon  des- 
paired of  trying  to  keep  above  the 
surface  of  the  cream  and  gave  up.  The 
other,  having  more  courage,  kept 
kicking  around  and  finally  churned 
the  cream  into  butter,  and  when  the 
cover  was  taken  off  the  can  at  its 
destination  he  was  sitting  cheerfully 
on  the  results  of  his  efforts. 

These  discouraged  farmers  need  to 
keep  kicking  to  see  if  they  can't  find 
something  solid  which  will  give  them 
support.  The  eastern  land  sharks, 
knowing  humanity  as  they  do,  will 
come  to  these  stricken  places  in 
search  of  farmers  that  are  almost 
ready  to  give  their  farms  away.  They 
know  that  prosperity  will  return  and 
ihey  will  be  able  to  double  or  triple 
their  money  in  a  few  years.  But  don't 
sell  to  them,  Mr.  Farmer.  Fix  things 
up  some  way  and  hold  on.  You  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
in  improving  your  farm  and  now  don't 
relinquish  it  to  the  first  smooth- 
tongued land  man  who  tempts  you 
with  his  fat  pocketbook.  Times  will 
change  and  in  the  end  the  man  that 
stands  by  his  farm  will  win. 

MRS.  MARY  BARRETT. 
Furnas  Co. 


CHANCE  O  FARMING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  If  anyone 
doubts  that  this  is  land  of  faith  and 
promise,  let  him  make  a  visit  here 
and  note  the  number  of  farmers  who 
are  sowing  wheat  in  soil  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  moisture.  It  requires 
faith  to  do  that.  "The  early  sown 
wheat  is  up  and  in  good  condition," 
one  of  these  farmers  said  to  me  re- 
cently. "Sub-irrigation  is  keeping  it 
alive."  This  is  merely  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  acclimated  plants  can 
adapt  themselves  to  conditions  and 
develop  an  extensive  root  system  in 
a  short  time,  and  that  early  sown 
wheat  makes  the  best  crop.  Here  is 
an  example: 

In  1902  there  was  very  little  mois- 
ture in  the  ground  at  wheat  sowing 
time  in  my  neighborhood.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  decided  that 
they  would  sow  their  wheat  after  the 
fall  rains  came.  But  one  of  them 
thought  it  was  time  for  wheat  to  be 
planted  and  he  did  not  wait  for  the 
moisture.  His  wheat  came  up  and  got 
the  benefits  of  a  big  rain  that  fell  in 
November.  This  wheat  yielded  twice 
as  much  grain  as  that  which  was 
sowed  late.  Another  illustration  of 
the  value  of  early  sowing  occurred  in 
1905.  As  in  1902  there  was  no  mois- 
ture in  the  ground  at  seeding  time, 
but  one  farmer  went  ahead  and  sowed 
his  wheat  in  the  cornstalk  ground. 
No  rains  came  until  early  in  the 
spring,  and  yet  he  harvested  the 
largest  crop  of  wheat  he  had  ever 
raised. 

But  what  has  been  proved  by  one 
may  be  disproved  by  others.  It  wasn't 
very  long  ago  that  I  was  certain  the 
lill  farmers,  who  thoughtfully  left 
;histles  and  other  trash  on  their 
stubble  fields  to  hold  the  moisture 
during  the  winter-time,  were  the  ones 
hat  raised  the  best  corn.  However, 
another  farmer  in  the  same  section 
proved  that  only  clean  fields  produce 
the  best  corn.  C.  BOLLES. 

P^d  Willow  Co, 


There  are  no  shoes  at 
popular  prices  that  in  any 
way  compare  with  the 
classy  Mayer  Honorbilt 
shoes  for  women.  They 
combine  style, 
refinement, 
comfort  and 
service  to  the 
highest  de- 
gree. 


fef 

Ipsa 

w 


Yep" 


Style 
Comfort 
Quality 

Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are 
not  only  fine  looking  but  de- 
pendable for  wear.  They  are 
"built  on  honor."  The  finest 
upper  leather  is  selected,  and 
the  soles  are  of  special  tan- 
nage—  everything  first  class 
throughout.  If  you  want  the 
dressiest  and  best  wearing 
shoes  obtainable,  demand 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes. 

WARNING— Always  be  cure  nd  look 
for  the  Mayer  name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt 
Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men, 
women  and  children:  Drysoz, 
the  wet  weathershoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes  and  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

MILWAUKEE  > 


HONORBILT 


Yf|||  Mothers  and  Daughters 
U1SL  Can  Make  Money  by  using 
GEARHART'S  FAMILY  KNITTED 


Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  heel  and  toe,  in  30 
minutes.  Improved,  up-to-date,  with  KiLL.ng 
Attachment.  Knits  everythingin  the  home  from 
home-spunorfactoryyarns.  Over 
lOO.OOOma-hinesinuse.  Willknit 
hosiery  with  trsl  and  toe  prvol 
pqa'isf  holes.  This  new  feature 
doubles  the  wear  of  hosiery. 

Investlnate  our  Home-Work, 
Money-Making  proposition. 
Yams  furbished  at  cost. 
Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  samples  of  work  done 
on  the  machine,  all  FREE. 
Big  Money  for  Agents. 

6UKHART  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dox  84  | 
Clearfield,  Pa. 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES* 

^  Save  $8.00  to  £22.00  on  " 

Hoosier  Heaters 
and  Ranges 

Why  oot  bay  the  Beit  when  you  can  buy 
them  at  suoh  low  unheard-of  Factory 
Prioes.    Our  new  Improvement*  abso- 
lutely surpass  anything  ever  produced. 
Save  enough  on  a  tingle  stove  to  buy 
your  winter's  fuel.   Thirty  Dayi  Free 
Trial  in  your  own  home  before  you  buy. 
Send  postal  today  for 
large   free   catalog  and 
prices.  HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
234  state  St.,  Marion,  Ind.  • 

Free  PlansjForsj 

Heating  Your 

furnished  by  heat* 
n01TlCinK  experts.  Get 
*  them.   Learn  how 

you  can  try  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace 
for  30  days  free—  and  6end  It  back 
any  time  within  a  year  if  it  fails 
to  heat  your  home  properly. 
Ask  for  Factory  , 

Prices  on  Furnaces 

Get  our  book  explaining  better 
heating  and  cash  saving.  Ask 
for  Furnace   Catalog  No.  923 

We  mtlcet.  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas 
Stoves  and  Furnaces.  Vte  have  three  cata- 
logs— plia.ee  ask  for  the  one  jou  want. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfr 5. 
Kftlamaioo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo,  sg 

IKS?  Direct  to  You  5Sf! 


/ 


$25  to 

$75  Saved 
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No  More 
Blackleg* 


VACCINATE 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLEGOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry. 
DETROIT.    -  MICHIGAN. 


EarTags 

£2  STOCK 


& 


[Tag  your  stock— best  and  cheapest  means  i 
Identification.    Name,  address  and  number 
stamped  on  tags.  Only  $1.00  per  hundred  i 
up.   Catalogue  and  samples  free  on  request. 
F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  SI  W.  Illinois  Street,  Chic 


Costs  little  with  a 
Fairbanks  -  Morse  outfit. 
Gives  you  the  brightest, 
healthiest,  most  convenient 
light  known.  Our  low-volt- 
age outfit  is  absolutely  sale,  easy  to 
install  and  care  (or.  Engine  can 
be  used  (or  other  (arm  machinery 
or  water  supply.  Battery  supplies  cur- 
rent when  engine  is  not  running. 


50  -  Light. 
30  -  Volt 

Outfit 
Complete 
including 

Mazda 
Lamps  and 
Fixture! 


Write  Today 
-/*~ot~  Catalog 

No.  C  N  896 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  City 


IT»ostal  Card  Reports! 


Southeast  Nebraska 

North  Butler  Co.  (Oct.  19) — Corn  husk- 
ing is  on  in  full  blast.  Several  hay  balers 
are  working  steadily  and  the  hay  is  being 
shipped  out  as  fast  as  it  is  t-aled.  The 
first  killing  frost  came  October  16,  but  no 
damage  was  done,  except  to  a  small  per 
cent  of  alfalfa  that  had  not  been  cut.  Very 
few  potatoes  are  being  sold  from  the  field; 
some  have  been  shipped  in.  The  hog  cholera 
has  been  quite  severe,  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
now.  Wheat  sowing  is  finished  and  the 
wheat  is'  in  very  good  condition,  but  a  great 
deal  more  moisture  is  needed  to  pack  the 
ground  and  carry  it  through  the  winter. 
— J.  Wagoner. 

Northeast  Saline  Co.  (Oct.  25)— October 
has,  been  a  cool  month  with  a  few  showers 
and  a  little  snow.  Wheat  seeding  is  finished 
and  the  early  sown  fields  are  growing 
nicely;  however,  the  wheat  hasn't  made  the 
growth  that  it  has  in  former  years.  Corn 
husking  has  begun;  some  have  already 
finished.  Corn  will  have  to  be  shipped  in 
for  feed  as  there  isn't  enough  here  to  feed 
the  hogs  through  the  winter.  Farmers  are 
preparing  for  winter.  Prices:  Hay,  $12; 
hogs,  $7;  wheat,  70c;  corn,  82c;  oats,  38c; 
eggs,  22c;  butterfat,  30c;  potatoes,  85c  on 
track;  apples,  $1;  alfalfa  seed,  $7.50  a 
bushel. — J.   T  Maryska. 

Southwest  Saline  Co.  (Oct.  23) — The 
drouth  was  broken  September  23  and  sev- 
eral fine  rains  have  fallen  since  then.  The 
ground  is  in  fine  condition  for  wheat  and 
about  the  same  acreage  is  being  sown  as 
last  year.  Some  farmers  are  sowing  wheat 
in  the  cornstalk  ground.  The  potato  crop 
is  fairly  good  here.  Stock  is  in  good  con- 
dition. A  carload  of  cabbage  was  shipped 
in  recently.  Prices':  Butterfat,  26c;  chick- 
ens, 10c;  eggs,  20c;  cabbage,  2c. — Frank 
A.  Vorce. 

Central  Saunders  Co.  (Oct.  25) — Corn 
hulking  is  in  full  blast.  The  average  yield 
for  this  part  of  the  county  will  be  about 
twenty-five  bushels;  the  quality  is  good. 
Wheat  has  never  been  in  better  condition 
and  cattle  can  get  good  pasture  from  it. 
Prices:  Corn,  65c;  hweat,  72c;  oats,  33c; 
butter,  20c;  eggs,  2  2c;  butterfat  at  local 
station,  27c;  shipped  direct,  29c. — Alex  V. 
Carlson. 

York  Co.  (Oct.  18) — Seeding  is  finished 
and  the  wheat  is  growing  very  fast.  There 
is  very  little  corn  in  the  county;  the  north 
part  has  some.  Alfalfa  seed  made  a  big 
yield  and  is  selling  at  $5  a  bushel.  Public 
sales  are  numerous  and  the  prices  received 
are  good.  There  is  a  big  demand  for  cattle 
at  high  prices.  Hundreds  of  pigs  have  been 
sold  at  6  cents.  Hay  is  $12  a  ton.— George 
S.  Cushman. 

Sonth  Central  Nebraska 

North we^t  Adams  Co.  (Oct.  24) — A  few 
flakes  of  snow  fell  on  Sunday  morning  of 
this  week  and  the  temperature  was  quite 
cool.  The  corn  crop  is  very  light,  yielding 
from  five  to  fifteen  bu  hels  to  the  acre. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  cut  for  fodder; 
some  was  put  in  silos.  The  wheat  fields 
are  becoming  quite  green,  but  they  need 
rain.  The  majority  of  the  spring  pigs  have 
been  sold  because  of  the  scarcity  of  corn. 
They  were  bought  by  Iowa  feeders  who  paid 
from  $5  to  $7  per  hundredweight. — Orville 
Caldwell. 

Southwest  Franklin  Co.  (Oct.  25) — Wheat 
seeding  is  finished  and  the  early  sown  field  : 
are  green  and  afford  considerable  pasture. 
The  late  sown  wheat  needs  moisture.  More 
than  three  inches  of  rain  fell  during  Sep- 
tember, but  October  has  been  cool  and 
dry.  Stock  is  in  good  shape  to  go  through 
the  winter  and,  apparently,  there  is  plenty 
of  feed.  However,  if  much  snow  falls  dur- 
ing the  winter  feed  will  probably  be  very 
scarce  before  spring.  Prices  for  stock 
cattle,  hogs  and  grain  are  coming  down. 
Prices:  New  corn,  70c;  old  corn,  80c;  oats, 
50c;  wheat.  78c;  hogs,  $7.50;  hens,  9%c; 
eggs.  25c:  butterfat,   28c. — A.  F.  Akers. 

Northeast  Greeley  Co.  (Oct.  22)  —  It  is 
very  dry  yet.  Corn  husking  is  on  in  full 
force;  the  yield  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre  and  the  quality  is 
good.  A  dry  wind  on  September  1  decreased 
the  yield  considerable,  especially  that  of 
surface  planted  corn.  Listed  corn  stood  thp 
dry  weather  remarkably  well.  The  fall 
sown  grain  is  not  up  yet.  Potatoes  are 
scarce  and  high  in  price.  The  hay  crop 
was  about  two-thirds  of  normal  and  the 
quality  was  good.  Cattle,  horses  and  hogs 
are  doing  fine  and  there  is  no  sickness 
among  them.  The  farmers'  institute  was  a 
success.  Everyone  is  hopeful. — Joseph 
Ballweg. 

North  Webster  Co.  (Oct.  25)  —  The 
weather  has  been  clear  and  windy.  There 
was  a  larger  acreage  of  winter  wheat  sown 
here  this  fall  than  last,  and  it  is  in  fine 
condition:  some  farmers  are  pasturing  their 
wheat  now.  Not  many  potatoes  were  raised 
in  this  section.  Prices:  Wheat,  70c;  corn. 
80c;  oats,  50c;  potatoes  on  track,  75c;  eggs. 
22c:  butter,  25c;  butterfat,  28c. — S.  J. 
Attwood. 

North  Central  Nebraska 
North  Central  Boyd  Co.  (Oct.  24) — The 
weather  during  the  first  of  this  week  was 
raw  and  cold,  but  it  changed  to  Indian 
summer  during  the  last  two  days.  Corn 
hulking  is  in  full  blast.  Farmers  are  anx- 
ious to  get  their  corn  out  in  good  season 
I  have  heard  reports  of  corn  making  from 
twelve  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
poorest  corn  is  on  ground  that  was  fall 
plowed.  Contractors  have  been  trying  to 
contract   new   corn    at    50    cents   a  bushel, 


but  they  have  not  met  with  much  sue 
cess. — G.  Anderson. 

Central  Cherry  Co,  (Oct.  23) — The 
weather  during  October  has  been  ideal  for 
farm  work.  It  is  still  dry,  however. 
Threshing  is  completed  in  this  neighbor- 
hood; in  some  cases  the  yield  was  not  as 
high  as  was  expected.  Corn  husking  wa 
begun  this  week.  I  understand  that  the 
general  price  paid  to  huskers  is  5  cents  a 
bushel.  The  potato  crop  was  disappointing 
in  this  section.  The  first  silo  along  the 
North  Loup  has  jUot  been  built  by  a  stock- 
man west  of  Brownlee.  It  is  a  hollow  con- 
crete tile  silo.  Prices:  Eggs,  20c;  butter, 
25c;  butterfat,  25c;  potatoes,  50c  to  65c. 
— C.  H.  Meehan. 

Kock  Co.  (Oct.  25) — We  are  having  very 
nice  fall  weather.  Corn  husking  has  begun 
the  yield  is  from  ten  to  twenty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Winter  wheat  is  up,  but  it 
needs  more  moisture.  The  potato  crop  was 
poor  in  most  places.  Two  farmers  had 
yields  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  They 
planted  Minnesota  seed  and  took  excellent 
care  of  the  growing  crop.  The  prices  for 
hay  and  butterfat  are  about  the  same  as 
they  were  during  the  summer.  Butter  is 
30  cents  a  pound. — Mrs.  C.  Arter. 

Western  Nebraska 

Central  Banner  Co.  (Oct.  22)— Since  the 
first  hard  frost  on  September  21  the  weather 
has  been  rather  disagreeable.  We  have  had 
several  snow  flurries.  Threshing  is  about 
finished.  Wheat  is  yielding  from  four  to 
twenty-four  bushels  to  the  acre,  oats  from 
twenty  to  thirty-one  bushels,  rye  about 
ei&ht  bushels  and  alfalfa  seed  about  one 
bushel  to  the  acre.  Potatoes  are  not  very 
plentiful.  Prices:  Wheat.  63c;  corn,  80c; 
oats,  $1.10  a  hundredweight. — Jos.  Dolezal. 
Other  States 

Norton  Co.,  Kans.  (Oct.  23) — The  weather 
is  cool  and  dry.  Wheat  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  not  as  large  an  acreage  was  sowed 
as  in  former  years.  Stock  is  in  good  shape. 
Prices:  Hogs.  $5  to  $7.50;  corn,  86c;  wheat, 
77c;  butterfat,  28c  to  30c;  butter,  22c; 
eggs,   22c. — S.  Thompson. 

Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (Oct.  24) — Very  little 
rain  has  fallen  during  the  month,  but  the 
ground  is  in  fair  shape  for  wheat.  Quite 
a  large  acreage  of  winter  wheat  was  sown 
and  it  is  in  good  condition.  Corn  husking 
has  begun.  Cattle  are  scarce  and  high  in 
price.  Hog  prices  are  going  lower.  Prices: 
Wheat.  70c;  corn,  70c;  hogs,  $7.25;  butter- 
fat, 27c;  apples,  at  car,  $1;  potatoes,  90c; 
cabbage,  $1.85  a  hundredweight. — Owen 
Critchfleld. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  October  25.  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total   this  week   28.082    26.820  138,927 

Total   last  week   29,911    29.402  148,223 

This  week  last  year.. 33, 125  33,614  144,592 
Beef  Steers — The  supply  of  corn-fed  cattle 
was  comparatively  small,  but  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week  the  trade  was  slow 
and  the  trend  of  values  lower.  This  was 
because  of  discouraging  advices  from  east- 
ern markets.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
days  of  the  week  conditions  changed  and 
there  was  a  strong  demand  for  corn-fed 
stock.  The  closing  quotations  were  about 
as  strong  as  a  week  ago.  Choice  yearlings 
were  in  the  best  demand,  as  usual.  The 
short-fed  and  warmed-up  grades  came  into 
direct  competition  with  the  western  rangers. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to    prime   beeves  $8.80(5)9.00 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   8.25  @ 9.25 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.35(5)8.75 

Fair  to  good  beeves   8.00@8.30 

Common    to   fair    beeves   7.50@8.00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — As  with  the  fat 
cattle,  the  market  for  cows  and  heifers 
declined  during  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
but  regained  its  strength  at  the  end.  Very 
little  corn-fed  stock  is  coming  in  at  this 
season,  but  good  to  choice  grass  heifers 
fold  at  $6.75  to  $7.  The  supply  of  canners 
and  cutters  was  rather  small.  These 
grades  sold  at  $3.50  to  $5.  The  market  for 
veal  calves  remained  firm  during  the  week. 
Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  fed  heifers  $6.50(5)7.50 

Good  to  choice  grass  heifers....  6.50(5)7.00 

Good   to   choice   cows   6.00(5)6.50 

Fair  to   good   cows   5.25(5)5.75 

Canners    and    cutters   3.25@5.25 

Veal   calves    6.50(5)9.75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.25 (5>6. 50 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Feeder  stock  sold 
from  40  to  50  cents  lower  than  it  did  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  month.  The  mar- 
ket has  been  steadily  declining  during  the 
last  two  weeks.  The  lower  prices  have 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try buyers  and  the  trade  has  been  slow. 
Good  to  choice  yearlings  sold  about  as 
usual,  and  the  best  stock  cows  and  heifers 
sold  readily  at  prices  not  much  lower  than 
a  week  ago.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  feeders  $7.50(5)8.00 

Oood   to   choice   feeders   6.85@7.35 

Fair  to   good   feeders   6.40®) 6.80 

Common   to   fair   feeders   5. 75(5)6. 35 

Stock    cows    and    heifers..   4.75(5)6.75 

Western  Ranserr — Good  to  choice  beef 
^teers  of  this  clas=s  were  very  scarce  during 
the  week  and  dealers  were  disappointed  in 
the  market.  The  trade  was  slow  early  in 
the  week,  but  the  demand  picked  up  during 
the  last  few  days  and  the  market  closed 
"trong.  Cows  and  heifers  were  selling  at 
lower  prices  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  but  were  somewhat  stronger  at  the 


close.  Prices  for  stock  cattle  and  feeding 
steers  were  20  to  25  cents  lower  for  the 
week,  except  for  choice  yearlings.  Closing 
quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves ....  $7.60  (5)8.00 
Good  to  choice   grass  beeves.  .  .  .  7.30(5)7.60 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   6.85@7.25 

Poor   to   fair   grass  beeves   6.00@6.75 

Hogs 

The  hog  market  was  in  very  unsatisfac- 
tory shape  all  week  and  the  prices  moved 
downward  in  spite  of  moderate  receipts. 
The  net  decline  amounted  to  about  25  to 
3o  cents,  while  the  tops  were  40  cents  lower 
than  a  week  ago.  Since  the  first  of  the 
month  the  quotations  show  a  drop  of  60  to 
65  cents.  The  heavier  grades  bring  the 
best  prices  at  present.  On  Saturday  the 
prices  ranged  from  $7.35  to  $7.75,  while 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week  the  follow- 
ing  prices  were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Oct.  20 ...  $7.75-90  $7.40-90  $7.70-85  $7.75% 
Oct.  21...  7.60-80  7.25-75  7.60-70  7.62% 
Oct.  22...  7.45-65  7.25-50  7.45-55  7.50 
Oct.  23...  7.55-75  7.25-65  7.50-65  7.57% 
Oct.  24...  7.50-70  7.30-60  7.50-55  7.52% 
Sheep 

In  spite  of  the  unusually  heavy  receipts 
on  the  first  two  days  of  the  week,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  offerings  sold  well.  The  de- 
mand was  fairly  broad  and  the  facilities 
for  handling  the  stook  was  good.  The 
market  for  fat  lambs  and  sheep  was  steady 
and  the  best  grades  of  feeders  showed  very 
little  change.  The  light  receipts  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  caused  the  market  to  ad- 
vance 10  to  15  cents  for  fat  lambs,  and  fat 
ewes  and  wethers  were  strong  compared 
with  the  preceding  week.  The  closing 
prices  on  the  best  feeding  lambs  were  10 
to  15  cents  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Quo- 
tations  on   sheep   and  lambs: 

Lambs,    good   to   choice  $7.00 @7. 25 

Lambs,    fair    to   good   6.50(5)7.00 

Lambs,    culls    5.00 @5. 75 

Lambs,    feeders    5.00@6.25 

Yearlings,    light    5.25@6.65 

Yearlings,    heavy    4.85@5.26 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.50 @5. 50 

Wethers,  good  to  choice   4.35(5)4.70 

Wethers,    fair   to   good   4.25  @4. 35 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00 @4. 40 

Ewes,    good    to    choice   4.00@ 4.40 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   3.75(5)4.00 

Ewes,   feeders    3.25® 3.40 

Cull   sheep    2.00@3.00 

TOO  MANY  MIDDLEMEN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  for  September  3  Mr. 
B.  W.  Middaugh  wrote  somewhat  de- 
risively in  reply  to  an  earlier  article 
entitled  "Back  to  the  Land."  I  did 
not  read  the  article  upon  which  Mr. 
Middaugh  was  commenting,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  was  just  a 
little  mistaken  on  some  points. 

He  appears  to  hoot  at  the  idea  that 
the  movement  of  farmers  to  the  city 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  cost 
of  living.  Now,  I  think  it  will  not 
be  disputed  by  many  that  the  world 
must  be  fed  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  soil.  Any  considerable  movement 
of  farmers  cityward  must,  therefore, 
have  an  effect.  The  city  man  rides 
on  the  farmer's  back,  if  you  want  to 
put  it  that  way.  If  some  of  these 
city  folks  who  think  that  a  farmer's 
life  is  simply  a  round  of  pleasure 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  would  get  out 
and  shock  wheat  all  day  under  a 
blistering  sun  they  would  have  a 
good  deal  less  to  say  about  the  pluto- 
cratic hayseed. 

Home  Iudu«trj 

I  was  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Mid- 
daugh plead  guilty  to  being  a 
"grafter."  For  my  part  I  plead  guilty 
to  being  a  chronic  kicker.  Farmers 
have  minded  their  own  business  alto- 
gether too  long.  They  have  stayed  at 
home  and  trusted  to  the  city  man  to 
take  care  of  everything  but  the  actual 
growing  of  the  crop.  And  let  it  be 
said  for  the  city  mau  that  he  has 
been  very  willing,  indeed,  to  let  the 
farmer  do  the  back-breaking  part  of 
the  business,  while  he  attended  to  the 
strictly  commercial  side  himself; 
meanwhile  giving  the  farmers  sage 
advice  to  "patronize  home  industry." 

Reduced  to  brass  tacks  just  what 
does  "patronize  home  industry"  mean 
to  the  farmer?  It  means  that  he  buys 
in  the  highest  possible  market;  that 
is,  he  buys  after  all  the  expenses  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  various 
middlemen  are  added  to  his  pur- 
chases. He  is  the  ultimate  consumer 
and  cannot  pass  it  any  further;  it 
ends  with  him.  In  plain,  unvarnished 
English,  he  is  supporting  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  string  of  middlemen. 
They  are  all  getting  a  living  off  the 
farmer  whether  the  latter  wants 
them  to  or  not. 

But  what  happens  when  the  farmer 
sells?  The  process  is  reversed.  He 
sells  before  all  the  expenses  and 
profits  are  added;  he  sells  in  the 
lowest  possible  market.  Every  busi- 
ness man  who  has  made  a  success 
knows  that  the  most  important  thing 
he.  has  ever  learned  was  to  buy  as 
cheaply  as  he  could  and  sell  as  high 
as  he  could;  but  here  we  find  them 
advising  the  farmers  to  do  exactly 
the  reverse.  What  other  business 
could  stand  such  a  terrific  strain?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  farming,  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  money  invested,  is 
one  of  the  poorest  paying  businesses 
in  the  world?   A  carpenter's  or  brick- 
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layer's  outfit  would  not  buy  one  good 
horse,  but  show  me  the  farmer  that 
can  lay  claim  to  a  salary  of  from  $5 
to  $7  a  day,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
work  of  the  wife  and  children,  who 
do  their  full  share  on  the  average 
farm. 

Busy  Burgs 

If  the  truth  were  told,  one-half  of 
that  hustle  and  bustle  to  which  the 
average  business  man  points  with 
such  pride  as  proving  what  a  thriving 
little  burg  is  his.  town  would  be  rated 
as  nothing  but  the  most  senseless 
waste.  A  sack  of  sugar  is  hauled  up 
one  street  and  down  another.  It  goes 
from  the  freight  house  to  the  whole- 
sale house,  there  to  be  stored  away. 
The  next  day,  perhaps,  it  is  dragged 
out  and  carted  away  to  the  store  of 
some  hustling  retailer,  and  stored 
away  again  to  be  doled  out  in  small 
packages  to  customers  as  they  want 
it.  Then  it  is  again  sent  on  a  journey 
to  the  customer's  home,  which  may 
not  be  one  block  from  the  freight 
house  where  the  sack  of  sugar  was 
unloaded  when  it  came  to  the  town. 

All  this  hustle  and  bustle  gives 
employment  to  a  lot  of  men;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference 
whether  what  a  man  does  is  really 
useful  or  not.  If  he  is  doing  some- 
thing he  is  busy,  and  the  sight  of  a 
group  of  busy  men  means  that  "our 
town"  is  a  right  thrifty  little  city.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  wholesaler  to  sell  at 
retail.  That  would  be  contrary  to  the 
"system."  But  just  why  a  wholesaler 
can  buy  at  wholesale,  but  cannot  sell 
at  retail,  and  why  a  retailer  can  buy 
at  wholesale  and  sell  at  retail,  but 
may  not  sell  at  wholesale,  is  too  diffi- 
cult a  problem  foi  the  average  con- 
sumer to  solve. 

Just  why  a  town  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants needs  three  wholesale  grocery 
houses,  and  just  why  the  consumers 
stand  for  such  a  roundabout  and 
wasteful  system  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained. Consumers  could  put  this 
system  out  of  business  in  a  month  if 
they  wished  to  do  so.  While  it  may 
be  true  that  the  middleman  is  not 
getting  rich,  yet  if  he  is  not  it  is  not 
because  his  percentage  of  profit  is  too 
low,  but  because  there  are  too  many 
of  this  class.  In  Hastings,  our  county 
seat,  for  instance,  there  are  three 
wholesale  houses  and  some  sixteen 
retail  stores,  and  they  are  all  trying 
to  make  a  good  living.  I  say  that 
every  one  of  them,  with  their  em- 
ployes, is  a  parasite;  they  produce 
nothing,  and  must  draw  their  living 
off  the  surrounding  farms.  If  they 
do  not  do  this,  will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  where  they  do  get  it? 
All  Trade  Will  Bear 

The  system  seems  to  be  to  pile  on 
all  the  middlemen  the  trade  will  bear, 
and  then  to  make  an  enormous  per- 
centage of  profit  on  the  few  sales 
each  can  make.  When  a  customer  of 
a  mail-order  house  can  buy  at  retail 
at  a  lower  price  than  a  local  retailer 
can  buy  at  wholesale,  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  system. 
But  that  it  can  and  is  being  done 
every  day  is  something  that  anyone 
can  prove  for  himself  if  he  can 
wheedle  a  dealer  into  telling  just  how 
much  he  pays  the  wholesaler  for  what 
he  sells.  For  some  reason  dealers  are 
very  shy  about  letting  their  customers 
know  just  what  profit  they  really 
do  make;  probably  it  is  because  they 
all  deny  responsibility  for  the  "high 
cost  of  living." 

l  et  the  farmers  kick  and  keep  on 
kicking.  If  they  had  done  more  kick- 
ing in  the  past  we  would  not  now  be 
ptapgering  along  under  a  burden  of 
useless  middlemen  A  long  string  of 
middlemen  looks  like  business,  but 
each  one  of  them  gets  a  living  right 
out  of  the  farmers'  pocketLooks.  Elim- 
inate the  needless  and  superfluous 
middlemen  and  the  cost  of  living  will 
solve  itself;  for  there  is  enough  for 
all  if  it  were  equitably  distributed. 

Adams  Co.       ROBERT  RINKER. 


If  they  keep  on  multiplying  cross- 
country automobile  roads,  every  east 
and  west  road  will  soon  be  a  trans- 
continental route.  The  more  good 
roads  the  better,  only  the  good  roads 
boosters  should  not  forget  that 
farmers  travel  north  and  south  as 
well  es  east  and  west. 


An  Adams  county  farmer,  Mr. 
George  Carter,  near  Hastings,  reports 
to  his  local  newspaper  that  he  cut 
three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  from 
his  alfalfa  field  this  year.  And  for 
about  three  months  his  alfalfa  wasn't 
working,  either. 


Question*  sniveled  bee  through  paper  by  * 
prominent  attorney,,   Direct  reply  (1.04, 

School  Money — Banks 

1.  — How  is  the  state  money  dis- 
tributed among  the  public  schools? 

2.  — What  is  an  emergency  certificate? 

3.  — Does  a  school  that  employes  a 
teacher  with  an  emergency  certificate 
or  a  permit  receive  any  of  the  state 
school  money? 

4.  — If  a  bank  that  has  a  capital  of 
$8,000  and  more  than  $40,000  in  deposits 
fails,  will  each  depositor  get  all  of 
his  money?— C.  A.  S.,   Keith  Co 

1.  — The  state  school  money  is  ap- 
portioned per  capita  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  schools  to  the  dif- 
ferent counties,  or  according  to  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
the  county.  The  county  superintend- 
ent then  apportions  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  amount  equally  among  the  sev- 
eral districts,  and  the  remaining 
three-fourths  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  in  each 
district. 

2.  — An  emergency  certificate  is  one 
that  the  county  superintendent  ot 
schools  may  issue  at  his  discretion, 
giving  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
granted  permission  to  teach  until  the 
results  of  the  next  regular  examina- 
tion are  received  from  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
The  emergency  certificate  may  be 
issued  to  any  person  applying  at  any 
other  time  than  at  a  regular  examina- 
tion, who  can  give  satisfactory  rea- 
sons for  failing  to  attend  such  ex- 
amination and  satisfactory  evidences 
of  qualifications.  This  permit  is  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  but  it 
shall  not  be  granted  more  than  once 
in  any  county  to  the  same  person. 

3.  — Yes. 

4.  — Under  the  state  bank  guaranty 
law  every  depositor  of  a  state  bank 
that  fails  will  be  paid  in  full.  There 
is  a  fund  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 


Hedge  Law 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  hedge 
on  the  division  line  between  two 
farms?  Has  each  land  owner  an 
equal  right  to  cut  it? — Subscriber, 
Johnson  Co. 

The  hedge  belongs  to  the  man  that 
set  it  out,  and  the  adjacent  land 
owner  has  no  right  to  cut  it  down. 
However,  he  has  the  right  to  cut  off 
the  limbs  that  overhang  his  land 


Service  Fee 

I  sold  a  mare  that  was  bred  last 
spring.  The  buyer  shipped  her  out 
of  the  country.  Must  I  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  service  fee  or  only  one- 
half  of  it?  Must  a  man  pay  the 
service  fee  before  removing  a  mare 
from  the  county  or  state? — Sub- 
scriber, Sheridan  Co. 

If  you  were  the  one  that  contracted 
for  it  you  will  have  to  pay  the  ser- 
vice fee.  According  to  the  law,  the 
owner  of  a  stallion  can  have  a  lien 
upon  the  mare  served  by  such  stallion 
for  the  full  amount,  or  reasonable  or 
agreed  value  of  such  service.  If  the 
lien  is  filed  it  is  unlawful  for  the 
owner  of  the  mare  to  remove  her 
from  the  county  or  state  before  the 
lien  is  paid.  If  the  lien  is  not  filed, 
the  party  contracting  for  the  service 
will  be  liable  to  the  owner  of  the 
stallion  for  the  payment  thereof. 


Drayman  Liable  For  Damages 

A  drayman,  while  moving  some 
stored  furniture  for  me,  tipped  the 
piano  out  of  the  wagon  in  backing  up 
to  a  car  and  damaged  it  badly.  It 
was  a  new  instrument  and  in  perfect 
condition.  Is  the  drayman  liable  for 
the  damages?  I  have  been  told  that 
unless  he  was  bonded  I  could  not 
collect  from  him. — L.  G.  C 

The  drayman  is  responsible  for  the 
damages  done  to  your  piano  while  he 
was  moving  it.  You  can  collect  the 
amount  of  the  damage,  provided  the 
drayman  is  financially  responsible. 
Under  the  law  in  Nebraska,  if  he  is 
the  head  of  a  family,  he  is  entitled 
to  a  house  and  lot,  or  in  lieu  of  that, 
$500  in  property  and  certain  specified 
household  goods,  absolutely  exempt 
from  execution.  Therefore,  unless 
he  has  some  property,  a  judgment 
for  damages  against  him  would  be 
worthless. 


A  little  frost  in  the  air  makes  corn 
husking  more  pleasant.  A  fellow  can 
husk  most  rapidly  when  it  is  just 
cold  enough  to  keep  him  hustling 
along  to  keep  warm. 


RATE: — Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  Initial,  sign  and  numeral.  Including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.   Copy  must  he  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  The  Nebraska  farmer.  If  you  have 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell.  Insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


ALFALFA  HAY 


ALFALFA     HAY     FOR  SALE. 
Deffer,    Indianola.  Neb. 


F.  W. 
(44 


COKN^ 

CORN  FOR  SALE.  ANY  CONSUMER  DE- 
siring  to  buy  corn  from  producer,  confer 
with  Chas.  J.  Lenneman,  Route  5,  Scrib- 
ner,  Neb.  .  (44 


DOGS 

FOX      TERRIER      PUPPIES,     $3.  ALSO 

Rhode    Inland    Reds;    both    combs.  Mrs. 

A.  M.  Johnson.  Clarks,  Neb.  (44 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— MAN  TO  FARM  FOR  THIRD. 
Everything  furnished.  L.  B.  515,  Atkin- 
son,  Neb.  (44 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED.  — 
Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters. 
Write,  Ozment,  45. F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (49 

HONEY 

HONEY — SAMPLE  PAIL  (10  LBS.,  10  OZ., 
net)  $1.25;  two  pails,  $2.25.  Write  name 
plainly.     Louis   Macey,    North  Platte. 


SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  five  months  old,  at  a  bargain 
Peter  A.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


SHET LANDS     FOR      SALE   —   A  WELL 

matched    team    Shetland    mares,  coming 

three  years  old.  for  sale.  Other  ponies. 
J.   W.    Hann.   Wauneta.  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF,  DAM  GRAND- 
daughter  Katy  Gerben,  sire  State  Farm 
herd  bull.  H.  E.  Capron,  1236  Garber 
Ave.,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 
for  sale:  $50  for  choice.  Can  spare  a  few 
cows  after  November  1.  O.  H.  Sollen- 
berger,    Fairbury,    Neb.  (45 


SIXTEEN  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  AND 
cows.  15/16  and  better;  from  four  months 
to  five  years.  Priced  to  sell.  J.  C.  Jensen 
Route  1,   Box  47.   Elba.   Neb.  (44 

DISPERSAL  SALE  —  THE  ENTIRE  STUD 
of  Standard  bred  trotters  and  pacers  of 
the  late  W.  O.  Snuthwiek,  cons:sting  of 
stallions  with  records,  mares  with  records, 
yearlings  and  weanlings  by  su-h  sires-  as 
Dan  Patch  1:55%:  Sorrento  Todd 
Will  be  sold  at  public  auction  November 
6.  1913.  at  1  p.m..  rain  or  shine.  Friend. 
Nebraska.  Come  and  get  the  best  in  the 
west  at  your  own  price.  Write  A.  H. 
Frantz,  Administrator.  Friend,  Nebraska, 
for  catalog. 

TYPEWRITERS 


DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19,  Underwood  $35, 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
1607    Farnam,  Omaha. 


In  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  eet  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land? 
The  area  is  becoming  mora  lim- 
ited but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settler^  nt, 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home- 
steading  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  came  here  on  my  homestead 
iMarch,  1906,  with  about  «1000  worth  of 
Jtaorses  and  machine;  and  just  835  In  cash. 
3 Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
Jof  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
■  six  years,  but  only  an  Instance  of  what 
jmay  be  done  iu  Western  Canada,  in  Manl- 
Qtoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta, 
i  Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps.  Kail. 
Iway  Kates,  etc.,  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Boom  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 

or  write  Supt.  of  Immi- 
gration,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Better  Land  —  Bigger  Crops 

A  certainty  when  legume  cover  crops 
are  planted  and  inoculated  with 
T  he  Standard  Inoculation 

PARmogerM 

*  High-Bred  * 

Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacteria 
For  Alfalfa— Beans— Clovers— Peas- 
Vetch,  Etc.  A  S-2.00  bottle  will  iuno- 
culate  seed  for  one  acre. 

Mail  orders  sent  prepaid. 
Wriie  for  free  i  ooklet  £>o.  21 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 
BLOOMF1ELD  NEW  JERSEY 


POULTRY 

BUFF      ROCK     COCKERELS,     $1  EACH. 
Mrs.    A.    A.    Myers,    Albion,    Neb.  (4  6 

FOR    SALE— BOURBON    RED  TURKEYS. 
Mrs.   W.   C.  Ware,   Fairbury,   Neb.  (44 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  IN- 
dian  Runner  Ducks.  Peter  A.  Brehm, 
Harvard,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  OF  QUALITY. 
Cockerels  $2  each  and  up.  Otto  Timm. 
Bennington.    Neb.  (4  6 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— PURE  BRED  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.  One  dollar  each.  L.  R. 
Coufal,    Howells.  Neh.  

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
Emma    Duerr.    Dorchester,    Neb.  (46 

R.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AT 
$1  each,  $10  per  dozen,  until  December  1. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Swanson.  S-ironville,  Neb.  (46 

PURE  BOURRON  RED  AND  BRONZE 
turkeys.  Prices  reasonable  if  taken  soon. 
Geo.   Stephens.   No.   4.   Hastings,   Neb.  (45 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROOK  COCKERELS: 
heavy  bone:  well  barred.  From  my  state 
show  winners.  Prices  low.  E.  C.  Jewell. 
DeWitt.    Neb.  (47 

FOR  SALE — PURE  BRED  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels-.  Don't  want  to  quarter 
birds  for  winter.  Prices  $1,  $1.25  and 
$1.50  each.  George  E.  Horn,  Phillips. 
Neb.  (44 

FOR  SALE  —  TOULOUSE  GEESE  AND 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerels.  Four  first 
premiums  on  geese  and  first  and  second 
on  cockerels  at  Platte  County  Fall  Fes- 
tival.    Geo.  Drinnin,  Columbus,  Neb.  (44 

FARMERS,  WE  WANT  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
geese  and  chickens!  Ship  your  poultry 
either  alive  or  dressed  to  Peiry  &  Com- 
pany, Omaha.  Nebraska.  Wholesale 
dealers.  Established  1896.  Prompt  pay 
and  highest  market  price.  Write  for 
Quotations  and  tags.  Reference:  Merchants' 
National   bank   or  express  companies. 

BEAT.  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE— FINE  IMPROVED  320  ACRE 
farm:  Valley  county.  A.  E.  Charlton, 
Arcadia,  Neb.  (44 

HOTEL:  GOOD  WESTERN  TOWN;  TO 
exchange  for  clear  western  land.  J.  S. 
Liston,  1458  Elm  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (44 

$800.00  CASH,  BALANCE  EASY  TERMS, 
will  buy  fine  improved  160  acre  farm, 
Stanley  county.  South  Dakota.  Nice  little 
house,  barn,  cattle  sheds,  silo,  good  well; 
all  rich  tillable  land,  considerable  under 
plow.  Price  $1900.00.  Jay  P.  Morrill, 
Palace   Bldg.,    Minneapolis,    Minn.  (44 

  sj^ps_  

CLEAN  NEW  CROP  UNHULLED  WHITE 
sweet  clover  seed.  $16  hundredweight. 
Wfsley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colo.  (45 


Disinfect 
Ycmr  Pens 


HOQ  profit  is  absolutely  dependent  on  hog 
health.  You  can't  market  heavy  weights 
from  carelessly  kept  pens.  If  you  would 
pain  the  most  return  for  feed  and  labor  spent, 
keep  all  premises  germ-free  and  hygienic  with 
occasional  applications  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant.  This  is  a  guaranteed  germ  and 
vermin  killer  as  well  as  a  powerful  deodorizer 
and  disinfectant.  It  reaches  down  into  cracks 
and  crannies  where  lice  andothervermin  hide 
and  quickly  ends  them.   But  more  than  this, 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  audi 


sprinkled  about  the  hog  pens  and  sleeping  quar- 
ters materially  lessens  the  liability  Oi  hog  thole,  a 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  It 
X5\      also  meets  the  Government  jcquirc- 
A^^Mk       ment  for  sheep  scab.    It  ij  l.on- 
poisonous,  non  -  irritatn.?,  and 
makes   an    efficacious   dip  fcr 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  Cures 
dog  mange  and  eczema.  Nothing 
like  it  to  sweeten  sewers  and  out- 
houses.   One  gallon  makes  70 
to  100  gallons  of  solution. 
Dip  book  free — send  for  it. 
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Make  Money  With  Poultry 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  Is  a  magailne  de- 
voted entirely  to  helping  earnest  men  and 
women  make  a  financial  success  of  poultry 
raising.  Its  staff  of  writers  li  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  have  made  a  practical, 
Instead  of  theoretical,  success  of  poultry 
farming,  and  who  are  glad  to  pais  on  the 
results  of  their  hard  earned  experience  to 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  readers. 

There  are  many  pit-falls  In  the  path  of  the 
novice  which  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
those  who  will  follow  the  teachings  set  forth 
In  this  magazine.  It  fully  explains  how  to 
make  a  start,  how  to  construct  houses,  coops 
and  other  devices,  how  to  get  a  large  egg 
yield,  how  to  cure  and  prevent  disease,  how 
to  exhibit,  how  to  get  the  top  price  for 
eggs,  how  to  use  Incubators  and  hundreds  of 
other  points  which  everyone  wishes  to  know. 
It  explains  the  famous  secret  system  through 
which  poultrymen  have  become  rich  and 
afterwards  sold  for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  Is  a  large,  hand- 
■omely  Illustrated,  monthly  Journal,  well 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  be  found 
on  file  In  the  home  of  every  poultry  lover. 
No  beginner  In  the  poultry  business  should 
think  of  being  without  It.  It  will  save  him 
many  times  the  small  subscription  price.  The 
advanced  poultryman  will  also  flnci  It  of  ereat 
value :  the  articles  being  varied  In  their  scope. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  The  regular  price 
of  AMERICAN  POULTRY  la  60c  per 
year,  but  In  order  to  Introduce  It  to 
several  thousand  new  readers,  we  will, 
for  a  short  time,  give  a  large  200  page 
poultry  book,  which  is  a  complete 
guide  In  the  poultry  business,  abso- 
lutely free  to  everyone  sending  50c 
for  a  yearly  subscription  or  $1.00  for 
a  three  year  subscription  to  AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY.  A  trial  six  months' 
subscription  (without  book)  will  be 
sent  for  25c.  Never  has  bo  much  been 
offered  for  so  small  a  Bum.  Advantage 
of  this  offer  should  be  taken  at  once. 

American  Poultry 

•»vrv»    HnlMl.nr         W¥T,KW.S-B4  RBK.  PA. 


Wanted 

Active  young  man  able  to  invest 
$10,000.00  for  a  1/3  interest  in  the 
Colonial  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  1711-17 
Waterloo  St.,  Philadelphia,  to  take 
the  place  of  a  retiring  partner.  To 
a  man  willing  to  help  we'll  teach 
the  business.  Agents  or  man  with- 
out cash  need  not  correspond. 
Address  P.  GLOUTON,  Colonial 
Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Breeding  Crafe 

Our  Improved  Safety 
Breeding  Crate  Is  the 
cheapest  and  best  crate 
on  the  market.  Send 
for  circular.    Price  JIB. 

SAFETY  BREEDING 

CRATE  CO. 
N411-W-7th  St 


SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


/  Pump-Gtind^f^jl 

I 4-H.  P.  Vertical  I 


Farm  Cushman 

All  Purpose  Engine 


/ 


4-CycIe.  Weight  190  lbs.   Does  all  work  a 
1,000-lb.  eng  ne  can  do.  10-year  guarantee. 
Also  6-h.  p.  up  to  20-h.p.  Special  Heavy 
Duty  Engines.  Get  catalog  and  trial  offer." 

CuiHMo  Motor  Www.  2036  N  Sr-lMcoutNa. 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  GateFREE 


One  farm- 
er  In  each 
com  man  1  - 
ty  can  f;et 
one  Cor  - 
helping  us  In- 
'    .  troduce  Tro  Jan 

Qateitobiinelehbors.  Writeforparticular*. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  tufcio  ateal  framo.   All  No.  »  rmlnnlud 

,  BpecM  hiruraa.  p.UnUd  self-locking 
.    -.v  Sto™.  '<•<«  braca.   Unbreaka'  la.  Rainei 

KM  »aln  SI.        c.dar  rails.  Iowa  i 


The  Grip 
That  Will  Not 


Slip 


-liF'j  grip  oE  the  SQUARE  DEAL  is  exem- 
plified ln  every^knot  on  SQUARE  DEAL 

**  *'nkc?t.  Yon  should  get  acquainted 
w.tn  this  gnp  if  you  want  fenea  that 
will  cost  you  less,  and  last  lowest, 
block  cannot  go  through  it  or  under  it. 


luare  Deal  Fence 


-  •  33  to  I 
post. 


hns  onp-pipce  stav  vi 

■_.every  nd-    Each  stay  wire  act)  a ,  a  post. 
ihout"0  %f^i"'°}h"  SWS!  *°»  •h»»'>i  trow 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

^"Industrial  St.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


Mjts,  Wo     McKenney-  Sditoiv  Patm©rs  NetMraa&a 
QniM&touss  AbswstwiS  Finns 

Eliminate  the  Culls 

The  profitable  flock  must  be  care- 
fully culled  at  times  to  rid  it  of  the 
worthless  individuals — the  old  roosters 
and  hens  that  have  passed  their  prime 
and  young  stock  that  is  not  making 
a  satisfactory  growth.  These  birds 
do  not  pay  their  own  way,  and  they 
consume  the  profits  from  the  others. 
It  is  unprofitable  to  keep  them  through 
the  summer,  but  it  is  an  actual  loss 
to  keep  them  until  cold  weather  cuts 
down  the  supply  of  green  feed  and 
insects  and  makes  them  regular  grain 
boarders. 

For  profit,  the  old  rooster  should 
be  disposed  of  when  the  hatching 
season  is  over- — about  June  1.  Let  us 
suppose  that  he  has  been  kept  until 
October  1  and  that  he  eats  a  pint  of 
grain  a  day.  That  means  nearly  two 
bushels  of  grain  from  June  1  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  At  the  present  price  of  grain, 
is  his  crowing  and  company  worth 
that  to  you  or  to  the  flock?  And 
what  of  the  staggy  young  cockerel 
that  has  been  kept  for  the  table  among 
many  others,  and  has  not  yet  fulfilled 
his  destiny?  Had  he  been  sold  when 
his.  weight  was  two  pounds  or  a  little 
less,  he  would  have  brought  from  40 
to  60  cents. 

It  costs  less  to  grow  the  first  two 
pounds  than  to  put  on  subsequent 
weight,  therefore  the  most  profit  can 
be  obtained  by  marketing  him  at  that 
weight.  Now  he  weighs  four  or  five 
pounds  and  those  two  or  three  extra 
pounds  have  cost  double  what  the 
first  two  pounds  did,  and  the  price 
per  pound  is  so  much  lower  that  he 
will  not  bring  more  than  40  cents. 
There  isn't  any  profit  in  that  kind  of 
poultry  raising,  but  that  is  the  way 
poultry  is  kept  on  a  great  many  farms. 
The  stunted  young  fowl  eats  just  as 
much  as  the  one  that  is  growing  and 
putting  on  weight,  therefore  his  pres- 
ence in  the  flock  is  a  clear  loss.  The 
old  hen  that  is  through  laying  for  the 
season  is  also  in  the  star-boarder 
class,  if  she  is  not  worth  keeping 
through  the  winter  as  a  spring  breeder. 

Get  rid  of  the  surplus  roosters — 
young  and  old.  The  cull  pullets  and 
old  hens  may  be  kept  for  the  table 
and  disposed  of  from  time  to  time 
without  being  the  actual  detriment  to 
the  flock  that  the  roosters  are,  and 
besides,  they  are  better  table  birds. 
In  addition  to  the  old  proverb,  relat- 
ing to  the  killing  of  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg,  we  need  a  new 
one  about  killing  the  rooster  that 
spoils  the  golden  egg;  that  is  another 
count  against  keeping  him  out  of 
season.  Cull  the  flock  and  "swat" 
the  rooster. 


Risk  in  Poultry  Raising 

A  man  made  the  assertion,  in  dis- 
cussing the  relative  value  of  farm 
stock,  that  poultry  raising  on  a  large 
scale  would  always  be  a  precarious 
business.  He  said  further  that  while 
it  might  be  true  that,  for  the  money 
invested,  farm  poultry  can  be  made 
to  bring  in  a  larger  per  cent  of 
profit  than  any  other  kind  of  live- 
stock, there  is  more  risk  of  loss  be- 
cause no  animal  is  subject  to  so  many 
diseases  and  enemies. 

It  is  true  that  poultry  seems  to  be 
subject  to  more  diseases  than  any 
other  stock,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  usually 
kept  under  more  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. Fowls  are  naturally  creatures 
of  the  open  and  the  common  custom 
of  confining  them  in  small,  close 
houses  at  night  seriously  handicaps 
them;  no  other  farm  creature  is  so 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  impure 
air  as  they  are. 

In  addition  to  that,  when  they  have 
the  run  of  the  farm,  their  natural 
habit  of  picking  up  their  food  from 
the  ground  without  any  discrimina- 
tion leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  cir- 
cumstances. Besides  the  decaying 
and  molding  foodstuffs  that  are 
thrown  out  at  times,  they  may  find 
the  carcasses  of  diseased  birds  or 
animals,  or  they  may  eat  poisons  that 
have  been  carelessly  thrown  away.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  are  subject 
to  so  many  diseases  when  the  wide 
range  of  their  dietary  is  considered? 

When  chickens  are  housed  in  san- 
itary quarters  and  objectionable  feeds 
are  kept  from  them,  the  loss  from 
disease  is  no  greater,  providing  they 
are  fed  properly,  than  with  other  farm 
creatures.     That    they    have  more 


natural  enemies  than  the  larger  ani- 
mals is  true.  These,  which  consist 
of  many  things  from  human  thieves 
to  rats,  must  be  guarded  against  ac- 
cording to  their  nature.  A  way  can 
usually  be  found  to  circumvent  them. 
Possibly  the  number  of  things  to  con- 
tend with  is  what  makes  poultry 
raising  interesting  among  fanciers 
and  amateurs  who  keep  poultry  more 
as  a  diversion  from  business  cares 
than  anything  else.  It  is  a  sort  of  a 
gambling  game,  as  the  majority  of 
farm  operations  are,  and  it's  the  way 
you  play  your  hand  that  counts. 


Good  Lock  Signs 

Hanging  a  horseshoe  over  the  door 
of  the  hen  house  may  be  all  right; 
certainly  it  can't  injure  the  hens  any 
unless  it  falls  on  them;  but  to  insure 
the  good  luck  it  is  supposed  to  bring, 
keeping  the  house  and  runs  thoroughly 
clean  is  most  effective.    In  addition  to 


cleaning  the  quarters,  see  that  the 
fowls  are  rid  of  parasites,  both  in- 
ternal and  external.  Have  plenty  and 
a  variety  of  feed  and  exercise,  and  the 
spell  will  be  very  likely  to  work. 

A  rabbit's  foot  hung  in  the  house 
is  another  good  luck  "sign,"  but  a 
whole  rabbit,  skinned  and  hung  just 
within  reach  of  the  fowls  is  much 
more  effective  in  getting  biddy  to  lay 
eggs,  especially  if  the  rabbit  is  supple- 
mented by  other  good  egg-producing 
foods. 

Carrying  a  piece  of  carbon  in  the 
vest  pocket  is  reputed  in  some  quar- 
ters to  be  effective  in  warding  off 
rheumatism.  There  are  no  vest  pockets 
in  biddy's  wardrobe,  and  besides,  a 
better  way  to  ward  off  rheumatism  is 
to  keep  the  floor  of  the  hen  house  dry 
and  prevent  colds  by  avoiding  drafts. 


Productive  egg  laying  depends  upon 
the  proper  feed  for  the  hens. 


Good  Roads  Without  Bankruptcy 

By  J.  R.  HUFFMAN,  Nemaha  County 


A  prominent  member  of  the  com- 
mercial club  of  our  town  approached 
me  last  week  to  get  my  opinion  on  the 
proposition  of  building  two  macadam- 
ized roads  across  this  county,  one 
running  east  and  west  and  the  other 
north  and  south.  I  had  not  given  the 
matter  the  first  thought  and  refused 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  him. 

It  now  requires  about  three  dollars 
from  my  little  farm  for  every  one  that 
was  called  for  by  the  tax-gatherer 
twelve  years  ago.  If  I  am  getting  any 
benefits  from  the  increase  in  taxes, 
outside  of  school  improvements,  they 
have  come  so  gradually  and  quietly 
that  I  have  not  observed  them. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  the  cry 
went  up  from  all  sections,  "Better 
roads  for  the  rural  mail  carriers."  We 
thought  that  Uncle  Sam  would  give 
better  mail  service  if  the  farmers 
would  furnish  better  roads.  It  was 
fun  to  see  we  old  "clod-hoppers"  get 
busy  with  the  plow  and  drag.  Just 
lots  of  us  dragged  a  mile  of  road 
without  money  and  without  price. 
What  has  happened?  The  rural  car- 
rier's salary  has  been  advanced  $300 
a  year,  and  they  (many  of  them)  carry 
the  mail  in  an  automobile  and  make 
the  trip  in  two  hours.  In  every  case 
where  I  have  made  inquiry,  the  ser- 
vices have  become  less  satisfactory. 

Now  I  hope  that  the  reader  will  not 
conclude  that  some  little  personal 
matter  caused  me  to  write  the  above 
paragraph.  I  have  made  careful  in- 
quiry and  I  find  facts  to  establish  the 
statement.  Now  why  build  forty 
miles  of  macadamized  roads  in  one 
county?  Not  for  the  farmer.  He 
always  has  plenty  of  dry  days  to 
market  his  grain.  Not  for  the  farmer 
who  uses  an  automobile.  Dozens  of 
them  are  close  friends  of  mine,  and 
they  are  well  pleased  with  our  roads 
as  they  are  now. 

In  case  there  is  a  ball  game  over 
at  Humboldt,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  heavy  rain  falls,  "the 
boys"  would  not  suffer  any  dis 
appointment  whatever,  if  we  had  a 
paved  road.  Or  in  case  of  a  wet  spell 
during  Ak-Sar-Ben  week  in  Omaha, 
if  we  had  paved  roads  to  the  metrop- 
olis, "the  boys"  might  be  saved  the 
humility  of  taking  a  pokey  old  railroad 
to  reach  the  alluring  scenes  of  the  city. 

Every  cool-headed,  practical  citizen 
in  the  state  has  enjoyed  the  road  im- 
provements of  the  last  few  years,  and 
such  improvements  will  continue.  It 
is  very  unpleasant,  however,  to  have 
to  accept  the  idea  that  it  is  the  sports 
who  are  organized  to  help  the  poor 
farmer  improve  the  roads  by  his  farm, 
and  if  we  are  not  careful  we  will  wake 
up  some  fine  morning  to  find  our 
farms  obligated  to  maintain  a  system 
of  roads  that  we  cannot  afford.  And 
after  macadamized  roads  are  built 
connecting  all  towns,  it  will  be  safe 
for  us  to  keep  off  of  such  roads  after 
dark  with  Dobbin  and  Mollie. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  back  in 
Ohio,  where  road  improvements  were 
really  needed  to  make  possible  the 
job  of  marketing  the  crops  at  a  min- 
imum cost,  in  one  locality  the  people 
completely  lost  their  heads  on  mac- 
adamized roads,  and  after  it  was  too 
late  they  found  that  their  farms  were 
so  burdened  with  taxes  that  they  could 
not  pay  them  after  the  living  was 
supplied  for  the  family.  Those  who 
wished  to  sell  and  go  where  the  roads 
were  less  attractive  could  not  find  a 
buyer. 

Three  years  ago  this  winter,  when  • 
our  legislature  was  in  session,  there 


was  a  so-called  good  roads  bill  before 
hat  body  that  seemed  quite  catchy. 
When  we  dug  all  of  the  rubbish  away 
ind  got  a  clear  view  of  the  real  thing, 
it  contained  the  idea  of  a  tax  divided 
into  three  parts — a  direct  tax  against 
the  farm,  a  county  tax,  and  a  state 
tax,  all  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  perfect  road  across  the  state. 
Take  notice:  Three  pulls  at  the 
farmers'  purse  strings  to  gain  a 
single  point. 

At  the  time  referred  to  above,  a 
representative  from  down  in  this  part 
of  the  state,  who  owned  a  store  hav- 
ing a  fifty-foot  front,  with  a  mud  hole 
where  the  mud  was  hub-deep  in  front 
of  his  store,  was  serving  on  a  com- 
mittee that  was  boosting  that  particu- 
lar bill.  At  that  time  I  was  furnishing 
what  was  known  as  "Farm  Gossip" 
for  one  of  the  county  papers.  It 
makes  me  laugh  to  this  day  when  I 
think  how  hard  that  fellow  fell  when 
we  got  through  using  the  scissors  on 
his  "good  roads"  wings. 

I  can  find  men  by  the  score  who 
a  few  years  ago  were  "good  roads" 
men  but  who  are  now  creeping  in  on 
the  safe  and  sane  side  of  the  propo- 
sition— men  who  are  unselfish,  that 
can  see  the  trend  of  the  movements. 
As  farmers,  on  the  lookout  for  our 
own  interests  and  safety,  we  should 
let  them  know  early  in  the  game  that 
if  they  want  an  open  highway  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  kept  like  the  streets 
of  a  city,  that  they  must  build  and 
maintain  it. 


YOUNG  alfalfa  in  drouth 

During  the  drouth  last  summer,  as 
:s  the  case  in  dry  weather  every  year, 
<oung  alfalfa  just  getting  well 
started  made  much  better  growth 
than  old  alfalfa.  Among  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  the  alfalfa 
plant  this  was  the  occasion  of  con- 
siderable comment.  We  know  of  only 
one  explanation:  The  young  alfalfa 
must  have  been  using  moisture  from 
the  subsoil;  its  roots  were  going 
deeper  and  deeper  and  finding  new 
supplies  of  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  old  alfalfa  fields  the  plants  had 
already  sent  their  roots  practically  to 
the  limit  of  depth;  they  had  exhausted 
the  supply  of  moisture  as  deeply  as 
the  roots  had  gone,  leaving  the  crop 
dependent  upon  moisture  from  the 
clouds. 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  and  we 
believe  it  is,  then  the  alfalfa  plants  in 
an  old  field,  unless  it  is  on  sub- 
irrigated  land,  must  stand  still  in  dry 
weather  and  wait  for  rain.  Observa- 
tion of  the  way"  in  which  alfalfa 
gradually  exhausts  subsoil  moisture 
has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  alfalfa 
fields  should  be  plowed  up  as  soon 
as  the  plants  have  taken  the  moisture 
out  of  the  subsoil  so  completely  that 
they  have  to  stand  still  in  dry  weather, 
and  that  the  land  should  be  used  for 
other  crops  until  the  subsoil  is  filled 
with  moisture  again. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  above  idea 
has  any  particular  merit.  Normal 
rainfall  is  sufficient  to  produce  good 
crops  of  alfalfa,  over  all  of  eastern 
Nebraska  at  least,  even  if  the  subsoil 
moisture  has  been  used  up.  But  that 
old  alfalfa  must  depend  for  moisture 
upon  rainfall  as  it  comes  is  well 
established  by  its  behavior  in  a  drouth; 
while  it  seems  equally  evident  that 
young  alfalfa  is  able  to  make  a  con- 
siderable growth  even  in  dry  weather 
by  drawing  upon  the  unexhausted 
supply  of  subsoil  moistur*. 


Wednesday,  October  29,  1913. 
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Questions  and  OontoributlonE  Welcomed! 


Dairy  Breeds 

The  admirers  of  each  of  the  dairy 
breeds  of  cattle  believe,  of  course, 
that  the  breed  they  admire  is  the  best. 
Goodness  is  a  relative  term  and  de- 
pends upon  conditions.  James  Withy- 
combe,  director  of  the  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station,  in  a  very  few  words 
has  given  the  conditions  under  which, 
in  his  state,  each  of  the  dairy  breeds 
is  "best."  What  he  says  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  Nebraska  as  to  Oregon, 
though  some  of  us  may  not  believe 
that  it  is  all  true  in  either  place. 

"There  are  only  four  breeds  of 
special-purpose  dairy  cows  that  are 
really  worth  considering  by  the  dairy- 
men of  this  state,"  says  Dr.  Withy- 
combe.  "These  four  are  the  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Holstein  and  Ayrshire. 
Each  of  these  breeds  possesses  a 
superior  adaptability  to  certain  con- 
ditions. On  the  small  farm,  or  on 
high  priced  land,  where  the  produc- 
tion of  butterfat  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject, the  Jersey  is  the  best.  If  the 
production  of  high  class  milk  for  city 
trade  is  desired,  no  breed  surpasses 
the  Guernsey.  Guernsey  milk  is 
highly  colored  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
In  sections  where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  cheap  feed,  and  milk  is  to 
be  produced  for  condensing  or  cheese- 
making,  no  other  breed  equals  that 
veritable  milk  machine,  the  Holstein. 
Under  more  rugged  pasture  condi- 
tions where  a  good  quality  of  milk 
is  desired,  without  heavy  grain  feed- 
ing, the  Ayrshire  is  the  cow  that 
best  fills  the  bill." 


Dairy  Dally  at  Cortland 

A  very  enthusiastic  dairy  rally  was 
held  at  Cortland,  Gage  county,  on 
Saturday,  October  18.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  occasion  were  made  by 
Mr.  Otto  Liebers,  county  demon- 
strator, in  co-operation  with  the 
farmers  and  business  men  of  the 
community.  Fully  500  persons  were 
in  attendance,  which  you'll  have  to 
admit  was  a  good  crowd  for  a  neigh- 
borhood affair.  One  of  the  attractions 
was  an  ox  roast.  The  way  the  farmers 
devoured  that  ox  would  lead  even  the 
most  casual  observer  to  believe  that 
they  were  heartily  in  favor  of  ridding 
out  beef  cattle. 

After  the  big  eat  came  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  speaker  was  Mr. 
Liebers.  He  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  milking  only  good  cows, 
cows  that  are  adapted  to  giving  milk. 
Much  time  is  wasted,  and  much  good 
feed  too,  in  working  with  cows  that 
nature  did  not  intend  for  dairy 
animals. 

Following  the  program  in  the  hall 
Mr.  Liebers  presented  the  points  of 
a  good  dairy  cow  more  fully  in  a  cow 
demonstration  in  a  nearby  lot.  He 
had  specimens  of  the  Jersey  and  Hol- 
stein breeds  to  compare  with  a  beef 
animal  to  show  the  difference  between 
dairy  and  beef  type.  Dairy  cows 
must  be  spare.  The  feed  they  eat 
above  a  maintenance  ration  goes  into 
the  milk  pail.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
feed  consumed  by  a  beef  animal  above 
a  maintenance  ration  is  put  on  its 
back.  Herein  is  the  difference  be- 
tween beef  and  dairy  cattle;  it  is  the 
different  use  to  which  they  put  their 
feed. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Pugsley,  superintendent 
of  the  agricultural  extension  service 
of  the  state  university,  was  present 
and  gave  an  address  on  the  feed  and 
care  of  the  dairy  cow.  A  cow,  no 
matter  how  good,  said  he,  cannot  do 
her  best  unless  she  is  cared  for  prop- 
erly. She  must  have  a  balanced 
ration,  a  ration  that  will  supply  her 
with  sufficient  of  each  of  ihe  classes 
of  nutrients  she  needs. 

Our  common  farm  feeds  do  not 
contain  enough  protein,  or  muscle- 
forming  material,  so  we  must  fur- 
nish additional-  protein  in  some  form. 
No  feed  is  better  to  supply  this  nutri- 
ent than  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  with  corn 
silage  and  corn  makes  almost  an 
ideal  ration  for  dairy  cows,  and  it  is 
one  that  can  easily  be  produced  on 
Nebraska  farms  cheaply  and  in  abun- 
dance. By  growing  alfalfa,  and  sav- 
ing the  cornstalks  in  the  silo,  the 
capacity  of  Nebraska  farms  to  feed 
dairy  cows,  and  other  livestock,  can 
be  greatly  increased. 

Professor  Pugsley  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  methods  uped  by  dairy- 
men in  Europe  as  he  observed  them 
while  on  his  trip  abroad  last  summer. 
Over  there  everything  is  saved  religi- 


ously. While  we  do  not  have  to  farm 
so  intensively  as  they,  and  probably 
would  not  find  it  proAtable  to  do  so, 
yet.  said  he,  we  may  well  follow 
their  example  to  the  extent  of  saving 
and  making  the  best  use  of  the  crops 
we  grow. 

The  last  speaker  on  the  indoor 
program  was  L.  S.  Herron  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer.  His  subject  was 
co-operative  creameries.  Four  things, 
said  he,  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  a  co-operative  creamery.  The  first 
is  a  sufficient  volume  of  business.  A 
local  creamery  should  not  be  organ- 
ized until  the  butterfat  from  500  to 
600  cows  is  assured.  No  local  cream- 
ery can  live  where  the  volume  of 
business  is  too  small. 

The  second  essential  is  the  right 
form  of  organization.  Shares  of  stock 
should  be  limited  to  one  to  each  mem- 
ber, so  as  to  give  equal  voting  power. 
That  prevents  ring  rule  and  jealousy. 
Then  the  organization  should  be  truly 
co-operative  in  the  division  of  re- 
turns. No  stock  dividends  should  be 
paid,  but  only  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
on  the  stock.  Everything  else  above 
expenses  and  a  small  reserve  fund 
for  emergencies  should  go  to  the 
patrons  in  proportion  to  the  butter- 
fat delivered. 

The  third  vital  point  to  the  success 
of  a  co-operative  creamery  is  good 
management.  The  buttermaker  must 
know  how  to  take  the  cream  he  gets 
and  make  it  into  a  good  product.  A 
poor  buttermaker  can  soon  ruin  a  co- 
operative creamery.  Finally  a  co- 
operative concern  must  have  a  fair 
field,  freedom  from  discriminations 
by  the  railroads  and  unfair  competi- 
tion on  the  part  of  centralizers. 

When  a  co-operative  creamery  is 
organized  and  conducted  with  all 
these  essential  factors  present  it  can 
pay  from  2  to  4  cents  a  pound  more 
for  butterfat  than  the  centralized 
creameries  pay. 


Dairy  Train  Reflections 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  dairy 
train,  sent  out  from  the  experiment 
station  at  Lincoln  recently,  stopped 
at  Wallace  for  one  and  one-half  hours. 
All  who  heard  the  speakers  and  saw 
the  demonstrations  must  admit  that 
they  were  very  instructive.  The  men 
in  charge  were  keen  enthusiasts  in 
dairy  work.  They  told  a  great  many 
facts  and  many  who  heard  them  were 
very  likely  convinced  that  if  they 
started  in  the  dairy  business  here  in 
western  Nebraska,  with  good  dairy 
cows,  a  strong  dairy  sire  and  a  silo, 
they  would  soon  be  in  a  perfect 
paradise. 

I  admit  that  milking  cows  is  a 
good  occupation  for  a  man  with  lim- 
ited means,  as  it  is  a  very  sure  way 
to  make  a  living.  But  I  have  my 
doubts  about  going  into  the  dairy 
business  according  to  the  methods 
outlined  by  the  speakers  on  the  dairy 
train.  I  am  afraid  that  they  did  not 
tell  us  enough  facts  about  dairying. 

In  the  first  place,  they  failed  to  tell 
us  how  to  keep  our  soil  from  blowing 
after  cutting  the  corn  to  fill  the  silo. 
They  would  very  likely  advise  us  to 
cut  every  other  row  or  to  sow  rye 
in  the  cornfield  early  in  the  summer. 
If  every  other  row  is  left  a  large 
number  of  down  rows  must  be  husked 
after  the  silo  is  filled.  The  hired  man 
might  husk  them — and  he  might  re- 
fuse. We  cannot  always  secure  a 
stand  of  rye  to  hold  the  soil.  This 
summer  I  sowed  rye  in  seven  and 
one-half  acres  of  corn  on  July  20.  It 
sprouted  and  then  died  for  lack  of 
moisture.  It  might  be  said  that  this 
was  an  exceptional  season,  but  it  is 
just  such  seasons  that  spoil  our  plans. 

One  of  the  men  on  the  dairy  train 
said  that  cattle  can  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  Those  that  put  into 
the  milk  pail  what  they  are  fed  over 
and  above  a  maintenance  ration  are 
dairy  cows;  those  that  put  on  their 
backs  what  they  are  fed  above  a 
maintenance  ration  are  beef  cattle; 
the  third  class  comprises  those  that 
do  not  seem  to  put  this  extra  feed  on 
anywhere,  and  was  not  named.  The 
first  two  classes  were  described  cor- 
rectly, but  why  not  put  the  dairy-type 
steers  in  the  third  class.  They  must 
have  a  place  somewhere,  and  they 
surely  have  the  requirements  of  the 
third  class. 

I  think  that  the  farmer  should  not 
be  too  hasty  in  starting  into  the  dairy 
business  in  western  Nebraska.  Get  a 
few  Shorthorn  cows — pure-breds  if 
possible — that  are  good  milkers,  and 
milk  them  as  long  as  you  can.  You 
can  make  an  easy  living  with  them 
and  will  have  none  of  the  third  class 
of  cattle.  If  the  cows  do  well  in  fill- 
ing the  milk  pail,  the  cream  check 


will  be  of  good  size,  and  in  addition, 
the  calves  will  be  the  kind  the  buyers 
are  so  eager  to  get. 

FRANK  S.  HENGEN. 

Lincoln  Co. 


RATE  OF  SEEDING  WHEAT 

A  Thayer  county  subscriber  writes: 
"This  fall  I  seeded  my  wheat  on  old 
ground,  all  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel 
to  the  acre.  My  neighbor  thinks  five 
pecks  would  have  been  better.  What 
is  the  right  amount,  or  should  a 
farmer  be  governed  by  the  expected 
supply  of  moisture?  This  ground  is 
in  mellow  condition,  having  been 
double  disked  after  the  stalks  were 
removed,  and  is  good  enough  for  a 
yield  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  a  favorable  season. 
Have  you  any  records  of  tests  made 
of  sowing  different  amounts  of  seed 
on  old  and  new  ground?" 

For  eight  years  tests  of  rates  of 
seeding  winter  wheat  have  been  made 
at  the  North  Platte  sub-station.  Re- 
sults for  seven  years  have  been 
published.  They  show  practically  no 
difference  in  the  average  yield  in  that 
time  between  seedings  varying  from 
two  to  five  pecks  to  the  acre.  The 
table  gives  the  average  yield  for  seven 
years  from  each  rate  of  seeding. 
Rate  of  Seeding  Average  Yield 

5  pecks  37.1  bushels 

4  pecks  36.7  bushels 

3  pecks  37.0  bushels 

2  pecks  37  l  bushels 

These  tests  have  all  been  made  on 
summer-tilled  land  where  conditions 
were  favorable  to  germination  and 
stooling.  Where  the  soil  is  well  pre- 
pared and  there  is  plenty  of  moisture, 
wheat  stools  sufficiently  to  make  up 
for  difference  in  rate  of  seeding.  In 
the  years  1911  and  1912,  however, 
which  were  very  dry  at  North  Platte, 
higher  yields  were  secured  from  light 
seeding.  Because  of  the  dry  weather 
m  those  years  the  wheat  did  not  stool 
well,  and  wheat  seeded  thinly  had 
longer  and  better  filled  heads. 

But  the  stand  can  hardly  be  regu- 
lated to  suit  the  season.  A  favorable 
fall  or  spring  will  cause  the  wheat 
to  stool  and  make  a  heavy  stand  even 
though  dry  weather  later  in  the  season 
makes  a  light  stand  preferable.  For 
this  reason  the  stand  of  wheat  is 
hard  to  control.  Thin  seeding  will 
remain  thin  only  if  it  does  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  stool  out.  Bulletin 
No.  135  of  the  Nebraska  station,  con- 
taining the  report  of  the  seeding 
tests  made  at  North  Platte,  contains 
this  comment: 

"During  the  years  when  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  the  stooling  of 
wheat  has  largely  made  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  seed.  During  dry  years 
the  thin  seeding  has  given  a  better 
development  of  plants  on  the  ground. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
work  was  done  on  summer-tilled 
land  and  most  of  the  weeds  had  been 
destroyed  during  the  summer.  Where 
there  is  danger  of  weeds  coming  in 
to  make  up  for  a  shortage  of  seed, 
it  is  better  to  use  a  greater  amount 
of  seed.  We  follow  the  practice  of 
putting  on  about  one  bushel  of  seed 
when  sown  in  cornstalks,  a  less 
amount  on  early  fall  plowing,  and 
about  two  pecks  on  summer-tilled 
land.  Where  there  is  sufficient  mois- 
ture early  seeded  grain  will  stool 
more  than  late  seeded  grain  and  con- 
sequently should  be  seeded  lighter." 

The  amount  of  stooling  depends 
upon  the'  condition  of  the  seedbed, 
the  earliness  of  seeding,  the  amount 
of  moisture  and  the  fertility  of  the 
land.  Early  seeded  wheat  has  more 
time  to  stool  than  late  seeded  wheat, 
and  a  good  condition  of  the  seedbed, 
plenty  of  moisture  and  a  rich  soil  all 
favor  stooling.  The  rate  of  seeding, 
therefore,  must  be  gauged  according 
to  conditions.  Wheat  seeded  late  must 
be  seeded  heavier  than  when  sown 
early,  and  on  a  poor  seedbed  where 
the  land  is  not  very  fertile  stooling 
will  be  much  less  than  under  more 
favorable  conditions. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  corres- 
pondent has  seeded  his  wheat  too 
light.  In  fact,  if  conditions  continue 
favorable,  three  pecks  to  the  acre 
would  probably  have  given  as  good 
results.  Where  weeds  do  not  bother, 
thin  seeding  is  rather  to  be  preferred 
to  thick  seeding,  for  then  if  condi- 
tions are  favorable  the  wheat  will 
thicken  up  by  stooling,  and  if  condi- 
tions are  not  favorable  the  thin  stand 
will  give  better  results. 

But  as  we  have  already  said,  there 
is  no  way  to  keep  wheat  from  stool- 
ing and  making  a  heavy  stand  when 
fall  and  spring  conditions  are  favor- 
able, and  then  getting  caught  with 


too  much  straw  to  the  acre  in  a 
drouth  about  heading  time. 


Don't  Waste 
Your  Spare  Hours 
This  Winter! 

When  the  fall  work  is  out 

of  the  way  

Will  ycu  idle  away  the 
hours,  or  will  you  do  some 
useful  work? 

Will  you  waste  your  time, 
or  will  you  DO  something 
that  will  bring  a  profit  to 
yourself,  your  family,  and 
your  neighbors? 

Then  listen: 

We  will  pay  you  hand- 
somely for  all  the  time  you 
will  spend,  this  fall  and 
winter,  in  helping  your  neigh- 
bors become  better  farmers 
and  better  citizens. 

We  offer  spot  cash  payment 
for  all  the  time  you  will  em- 
ploy in  the  easy  and  pleasant 
task  of  looking  after  our  new 
and  renewal  subscriptions  in 
your  locality.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  we  will  award 
special  prizes  in  addition  to 
the  cash  payments. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Nebraska'*  Real  Farm  Paper 

wants  10,000  new  readers. 
We  are  going  to  get  them. 
To  make  it  easy  for  our 
friends  to  send  in  their  order, 
we  want  a  representative  in 
every  community  in  Nebraska. 

We  want  the  biggest  and 
livest,  real  farmer  of  every 
community  to  be  our  direct 
representative.  He  must  be 
a  farmer  who  stands  well 
in  his  community;  whose 
opinion  is  valued  by  his 
neighbors;  who  is  really  and 
truly  capable  of  efficiently 
representing  "Nebraska's  Real 
Farm  Paper." 

To  such  a  man  we  will 
make  a  proposition  that  will 
be  attractive  to  him: 

(a)  Because  his  own  personal 
gain — the  cash  remuneration — Is 
worth  while; 

(b)  Because  being  representa- 
tive of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
(which  fact  we,  the  publishers, 
will  make  known  in  his  com- 
munity) will  increase  his  already 
high  standing  in  that  community; 

(c)  Because  he  will  be  helping 
to  success  one  of  the  worthiest 
farm  papers  in  the  country; 

(d)  Because  he  can  do  some- 
thing worth  while  to  help  his 
neighbors ; 

(e)  Because  his  success  depends 
on  his  personality  to  a  greater 
extent  than  on  the  amount  of 
time  he  can  spare. 

Write  Today 

The  work  is  both  pleasant 
and  profitable  and  requires 
only  just  so  much  of  your 
time  as  you  can  easily  spare. 

Write  us  today  for  particu- 
lars, stating  how  far  from 
postofflce,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion, you  live.  Address: 

Circulation  Department 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper 
LINCOLN 
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DUROC  JERSEYS 


Medoc  Jr.,  and  Golden  Rod  Hero 


DUKOC  BOAKS. 


CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  OF  MEDOC  AND 
GOLDEN    MODTL    BREEDING.  ADDRESS— 


E.   R.  DANIELSON 


OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Grow  thy  Buroc  Jersey  Spring  Males 

A  limited  number  of  the  good,  big,  strong  kind  sired  by  the  good  breeding  boars 
CEDAR  GROVE  WONDER  by  CRIMSON  WONDER  4TH,  and  the  champion  boar 
CRITIC  B.       MARCH  AND  EARLY  APRIL  FARROW. 

O.  E.  GREEN  GENOA,  NEBRASKA 

The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.  I  HAVE  A 
CHOICE  LOT  OF  HERD  HEADING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  BY  THEM.  ADDRESS— 
DAVID   BOESIGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 

Merrick's  Big  Type  Durocs 

©ROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS   FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON    WONDER   AND    GOLDEN    MODEL    BREEDING.  ADDRESS. 
IF.  E.  MERRICK  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

Bayne's  Big  Type  Immune  Durocs 

E.  &  R.'s  WONDBR,  first  prize  Nebraska  entry;  WONDER  IMPROVED,  and  BAYNH'S 
CRITIC  spring  boars.     HERD  IS  IMMUNE.  '  PRICES  RIGHT. 

J.  O.  BAYNE  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 

Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND    CHOICE    LINE    OF    SPRING    BOARS    FOR  SALE. 

CRITIC   AND   WALLACES   WONDER  BREEDING. 
H.  D.   GEIKENS  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 

SIRED   BY    CRITIC    B.,    CRIMSON    WONDER    10TH,    CLEATHAM'S    PRIDE    2D  AND 

CRIMSON   C.       EARLY   GROWTHY   PIGS   PRICED  REASONABLE. 
C.  E.   CLAUFF  CENTRAL   CITY,  NEBRASKA 

GROWTHY  FALL  AND  SPRING  DUROC  MALES 

FOR   SALE.     SIRED   BY   CHIEF   SELECT   SD,    NEBRASKA   CHIEF,    CRIMSON  KING 

AND   A   SON   OF    ALLEN'S   WONDER    AGAIN.     PRICED   TO  MOVE. 
W.  II.  SWARTSLEY  &  SON  RIVE RD ALE,  NEBRASKA 

 Cross'  Immune  Duroc  Boars  


FORTY  IMMUNE  BOARS  FOR  SALE  QUICK  AND  AT  PRICES  TO 
MOVE.  THEY  ARE  BIG  AND  ABSOLUTELY  IMMUNE.  Address: 
A.  T.  CROSS  GUIDE  ROCK,  NEBRASKA 


Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING,  CRIMSON  C,  CLEATHAM'S  FRIDE  2D    GOLDEN  MODEL 

AGAIN  and  PARKDALE  WONDER.     Mostly  early  farrow  and  priced  to  move 
J.  T.  ARMSTRONG  &   SONS  CLARKS,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

FOR  SALE.  GROWTHY  FELLOWS.  SIRED  BY  BELLE'S  CRIMSON  WONDER, 
COL.  CHIEF  AND  B.  *  L.'a  WONDER.  ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING 
A.   R.  BARNES  PETERSBURG.  NEBRASKA 

U need  a  Crimson  Wonder  Boars 


MODEL  WONDER.    If  you  want  a  useful  boar,  write  for  prices  and  descriptions  Address' 
GILBERT  VAN  PATTEN  &  SON                                                           SUTTON.  NEBRASKA 

Winning    TOR]/  B 

TONY  B.,  a  2d  prlie  winner  by  Red  Ecb 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.    A  limited 
lumber  of  growthy  big-type  spring  an*  fa) 
ooars  for  sale.     Address  or  visit — 
i.  A.  JACOB8EN         MARQUETTE,  NEB 

15  Immune  Duroc  Boars 

They  have  been  through  the  disease,  and 
also  vaccinated.     Sired  by  COL.  GANO, 
DUSTY    CRIMSON,    CHIEF    BILL  and 
WONDER    IMPROVED.      Weigh  from 
150  to  200  pounds.     Address — 
R.   E.   TOOF                  AURORA,  NEB. 

Durocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOR 

SALE.      GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.   B.   HALL                      ARCADIA,  NEB, 

Growthy  DUROC  MALES 

By    GOLDEN    MODEL    4TH,  INVINCIBLr 
CHIEF    and    GOLDEN    WONDER  ORIi'-'N 
D.  W.  KANE                        WI8NER,  NEB 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance.   Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE   STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes,  Mgr.        PLAINVIEW,  NEB. 

Long  Gano-Duroo  Boars 

Big    type    herd    boars    for    sale    of  LONG 
GANO,     RED     KNIGHT     and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.  BROWN                    OSCEOLA.  NEB. 

Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eighty  spring  pigs.      Spring  boars  for  sale 
SIRED    MOSTLY    BY     SIOUX  WONDER. 
C.  F.   SANDAHL           WAKEFIELD.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.     Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE.  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON      GENOA,  NEB. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring   males   for  sale   sired   by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF    2D.    A  number  of  early  spring  litters 
ED.    M.    KERN                       STANTON      X H! H 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.     Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and   if  not   as   described   will   pay  express 
A.  A.  HF.KRDT.E                 STANTON.  NEB. 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Males 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Alien  s  Wonder  Again. 
F.   A.    SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


YOUNGS  DUROCS  AND  SHORTHORNS 
Growthy  spring  male*  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  oat 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
SOB1CKT  *T  VOITVO  <iook.  tfwm. 


Prize-winning  LoL  Boars 

Sired  by  J.   E.'s  Model  King  by  King  the 
Colonel,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d  by  Crim- 
son Chitwood.      Prices  reasonable 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

FOR  SALE,  sired  by  INDIAN  CHIEF  by 
Lincoln  Chief,  out  of  a  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  dam.  Would  also  price  this  boar. 
E.  M.  FARXSWORTH       St.  Edward,  Neb. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE    PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.   J.    KCZEL  CLARKSON.  NEB. 

KOEttLMOOS'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Sprlnz  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  sooo 
by  CRITIC  B.,   COL.  TIPPY 
l&vnX-  *  MELINA'S  WONDER. 

HENRY  KOEBXMOOS  FILGER,  NEB. 


Spring  males  by  COL.  K..  MODEL  AGAIN 
and     PARKDALE     WONDER.      Write  me 

for  prices  and  description. 
GEORGE  AVERILL       FULLERTON,  NEB. 

Growthy  DUROC  Males 

Spring  boars  of  March  and  early  April  far- 
row by  Beemer  Model  2d.  Tony  Red  Wonder. 
Model  Wonder  and  Nielsen's  Wonder  for  sale. 
FRAND8  NIELSEN.  R.  R.  1,  Fremont  Neb. 


RATHKE'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  G.  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Model  Boy,  Wonder  Model 
and    my    herd   boar,    MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO  RATHKE  WISNER.  NEB. 

Hoegh's   Duroc  Bargains 

26  good  spring  boars  to  close  out  at  lo* 
prices.     Col.    Perf.,    Crimson    Wonder  an* 
Improver   breeding.     Address — 
g.  J.  HOEOn   HAMPTON,  NKB 


VOU  can  EARN  an  AUTO 

TOUR  CMRCE  TO  GET 
IE.  FORD  T0URIHQ  CM 
~  ft  -FEW  WEEKS'  WORK. 
t»r  By  new,  easy  plan,  anyone  over  10  yeanoM 
•aa  fat  a  brand-new  Ford  Touring  Car  for  a  little 
(ut,  respectable  work  among  neighbors.  FREK 
BOO  K  tells  all  about  It — Postal  brings  ft.  SEND. 
AUTO  TOM,  650  s.  16th  St.  .Omaha, N.b. 


GOPHER  TRAPS™x 

wa  Box  5.  Kramer,  Nebraska 


H.  C.  McKelvie  } 

O.  I.  Purdy  f  Fieldmen 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Pub. 

Richly   Bred  S'lort'-.orns 

Stockmen  and  breeders  looking  for  the 
very  best  of  cattle  will  find  it  to  their 
nterests  to  vi.it  the  big  Shorthorn  herd  of 
George  Harrah's  at  Newton,  Iowa,  if  they 
are  in  the  market  for  breeding  stock.  This 
herd  was  started  many  years  ago  by  Albeit 
Harrah  and  at  the  present  time  is  operated 
by  George  Harrah,  a  son,  who  was  always 
interested  in  the  herd  from  the  time  he 
was  big  enough  to  drive  a  cow  to  water. 
This  herd  has'  been  and  is  today  one  of  the 
biggest  herds  in  the  state  of  Iowa  and  it 
will  be  very  interesting  to  any  cattleman 
to  visit  this  great  herd  whether  you  buy 
or  not.  Scotch  families  are  strongly  rep- 
resented and  you  can  buy  a  herd  bull  that 
is  richly  enough  bred  to  go  in  the  best  of 
herds  from  Mr.  Harrah  and  it  will  not 
cost  you  any  great  price.  He  raises  lots  of 
cattle  and  believes'  in  moving  them  and 
getting  the  money.  He  will  sell  bulls 
either  singly  or  in  carload  lots  and  at 
prices  that  will  surprise  you.  The  herd  Is 
so  large  at  the  present  time  that  he  has 
decided  to  let  a  limited  number  of  his 
females  go  at  pricey  that  will  move  them 
if  you  realize  the  line  of  breeding  and  the 
class  of  individuals  that  he  has  selected 
to  let  go.  Such  standard  families  as  the 
Victorias.  Orange  Blossoms,  Duchess  of 
Glosters.  Missies,  Myssies  and  Golden  Drops 
are  to  be  found  in  this  big  herd.  When 
you  add  to  or  purchase  foundation  stock 
it  is  always  well  to  buy  from  a  herd  that 
lias  a  reputation  of  sending  out  high  class 
stuff. 


BECK  S  SALE 

The  draft  horse  and  jack  and  jennet 
sale  of  Henry  Beck,  Litchfield,  Neb.,  held 
at  Loup  City,  Neb.,  on  Thursday,  October 
23,  was  a  vers'  satisfactory  sale.  Mr.  Beck 
had  to  shut  his  eyes  when  some  of  his  stuff 
was  selling  at  prices  very  low,  but  he  went 
through  with  the  sale  and  when  it  was  over, 
after  totalling  up.  he  was  well  pleased.  He 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  when  he  called 
a  public  auction  the  bidders  were  going  to 
get  the  stuff  at  their  own  prices.  He  had 
a  very  desirable  offering.  The  top  of  the 
sale  was  $835,  paid  for  the  Shire  stal  ion, 
by  J.  W.  Jordon  of  Bloomfield,  Neb.  There 
were  some  corking  good  stallions  and  mares 
that  went  at  conservative  prices.  There 
were  also  some  big  snaps  among  the 
jennets  as  they  sold  for  an  average  of 
$46.50;  some  six  had  colts  at  side.  The 
sale  totalled  $6,330.50.  Col.  Z.  S.  Branson 
cried  the  sale  and  his  work  was  very  effec- 
tive. Sales  of  $50  and  over  follow: 
Summary 

Jennets   averaged    $46.50 

Jacks    averaged    ....  392.50 

Mares  averaged    290.00 

ritaliions    averaged    598.00 

Jennets 

8 — C.    J.    Benson,    Sargent   $50.00 

i2— S.   R.   Sidders,   Giltner   82.50 

i& — J.  F.  McCracken,  St.  Paul   52.50 

10 — C.   J.   Benson   55.00 

'.7 — S.  F.  Sears,  Long  Pine   105.00 


21— S. 
•i'l — J. 


62.50 
75  .  00 
95.00 
95.00 
62.50 


or,  .00 
80.00 


8 — S.   R.  Sidders 

19 — S.    F.  Sears  

F.  Sears  

F.  Sears  

L.   Haislngton,  Arcadia 
Jacks 

1% — C.    M.  North  

v,\ — William  Johnson   

Mares 

29 —  H.   A.   Beeson,   Comstock   245.00 

30 —  H.    A.    Beeson   290.00 

33 —  J.  W.   Heapy.   Litchfield   330.00 

Stallions 

34—  J.    W.    Heapy   820.00 

35 —  J.  W.  Richards.  Beaver  Crossing.  565.00 

36 —  North    &   Robinson   360.00 

37—  W.   Hawk,  Loup  City   410.00 

38 —  J.   W.   Jordan,   Bloomfield   835.00 


THE   STUTHMAN  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  Henry  Stuth- 
man.  held  at  Pilger,  Neb.,  on  Monday. 
October  20,  made  an  average  of  $31.50  on 
the  thirty-two  head  sold.  Mr.  Stuthman 
had  an  excellent  offering  and  a  number  of 
snaps  were  picked  up.  The  top  of  the  sale 
was  $85,  paid  by  John  Tighe  of  Stanton 
for  No.  12,  one  of  the  pigs  by  B.  &  G.'s 
Wonder  and  out  of  the  great  sow.  Sweet 
Rose  2d.  This  was  an  extra  good  litter, 
and  although  Mr.  Stuthman  paid  a  big  price 
for  the  dam,  she  made  good,  making  him 
a  high  rate  of  interest  on  his  money  in- 
vested. Col.  Kraschel  did  the  selling.  Sales 
of  $30  and  over  follow: 

1 —  Tom   McGarry,    Glenwood,    la....  $40. 00 

2 —  R.  A.  Templeton  &  Son,  Tekamah  42.00 
6 — Phil    Deming,    Wayne   31.50 

10 —  E.    Gemelke,    Pilger   35.00 

11 —  O.   S.   Larson,  Logan,  la   37.00 

12 —  John   Tighe,    Stanton   85.00 

13 —  Henry    Koehlmoos,    Pilger  70.00 

14 —  George  Davis  &  Son,  Milford.  .  .  .  50.00 

15 —  Bert    Fallman,    Beemer   60.00 

26 —  Jake   Walding.   Winside   32.00 

27 —  William   Schellpeper,   Stanton....  30.00 

31 — Gus   Gasch.   Winside   42.00 

43 — Pfander& McClelland,  Clarinda,  la.  32.50 


Gregg  was  conducting  the  Field  Ob- 
servations department.  I  remember 
he  wrote  then  about  the  dual-purpose 
cattle,  or  rather  how  he  thought  a 
dairyman  could  profitably  produce 
beef.  His  system  was  this:  If  you 
have  dairy  cows  which  produce  satis- 
factory profits  and  you  want  to  pro- 
duce beef  from  them  as  well  as  mlik, 
get  a  good  beef  type  bull  and  cross 
with  the  dairy  cows.  His  preference 
was  for  the  Aberdeen-Angus.  All  the 
calves  should  be  fattened  for  baby 
heef.  He  had  just  shipped  a  carload 
of  baby  beeves  to  the  market  and  had 
realized  a  fair  profit  on  them. 

I  would  like  to  learn  more  of  the 
dual-purpose  type  of  cattle,  either 
from  experiment  station  bulletins  or 
from  readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

A.  E.  REHFELD. 

Phillips  County,  Colorado. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 


Mar 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

31 — Blackburn  Bros.,   Royal  Neb. 

6 —  J.  R.  Blackburn,  Ord,  Neb. 

7 —  Robert   Lelsy,    Wisner,  Neb. 

8 —  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 

11 —  V.  E.   Perry,  Mynard,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
5 — H.  O.  Williamson,  Herman,  Neb. 
7 — S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 

12 —  Mrs.   Aug.   Gorder  &  Son,  Platts- 
mouth,  Neb. 

13 —  Harry  Dodds,  Florence,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
7 — S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
Hereford* 

10 —  A.  F.  Hager,  Avoca,  Iowa. 

11 —  O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  la. 

Hampshire* 
4 — H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  Iowa.  Sale 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Angus 

1  and  2 — Escher  &  Son  and  Escher  A 
Ryan,  Botna,  Iowa.     Sale  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Polled  Durhams  and  Shorthorns 

12 —  A.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  Seward,  Neb. 


^^TO^JiATEXOJJLASSIFY  

A    GRAND   LOT   OF   HEREFORD  BULLS 

from  4  years  down;  some  money-making 
propositions  in  FEMALES.  SIX  toppy  big- 
type  POLAND  CHINA  male  pigs  by  BIG 
COMMANDER.  Priced  for  quick  moving. 
G.  G.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 


WILL     SELL    AT    PUBLIC  AUCTION 
FRIDAY,  NOV.  7,  1913.  at  McCracken's 
Bain,  ST.  PAUL,  NEB,  at  1  P.  M. 

17  Hampshire  Boars 

by    REPEATER    2D    9423,    BILL  HALE 

10475,   and  WOODROW  2D  16973. 

H.  P.  BERCK  DANNEBROG,  NEB. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  CATTLE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  read  with 
much  interest  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  the  story  of  the  dairy  train, 
and  especially  what  was  quoted  in  it 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  0.  C.  Gregg 
in  favor  of  a  real  dairy  cow  over  a 
dual-purpose  type.  I  was  also  inter- 
ested in  the  article  on  "Dual  or  Special 
Purpose  Cattle"  in  the  October  8  issue. 
Last  spring  I  disposed  of  my  Short- 
horns and  bought  Holsteins,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  special-purpose  type  is 
the  best. 

While  I  was  still  a  resident  of  Ne- 
braska I  was  a  reader  of  the  North- 
western   Agriculturist,  in  which  Mr. 


NICHOL  HAMPSHIRES 

Some   very   choice   stock,    both    sexes;  also 
twenty  September  pigs,  both  sexes,  at  $10  00 
apiece  if  sold  by  January  1,  1914. 
T.    T.    NICHOL  POOLE,_NEB. 

 AJJCTIONEERS:  

Auctioneers 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $60 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
«.   1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION 

SCHOOL,  14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.    B.    Carpenter,    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

HARLAN 
IOWA 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer 
I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
In    the    country.      WRITE    FOR  DATES. 


N.  G.  KRASCHEL, 


COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVE   STOCK  AUCTIONEER.      Have  con- 
ducted   live    stock    sales    successfully  and 
would    be    pleased    to    communicate  with 
parties  wanting  fall  dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON       YORK,  NEB. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bid?.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


O.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Bight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address: 

D.   H.  CUNNINGHAM 
<fc  Citizens'  Nat'l  Bank  WAYNE.  NEB. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER 

I     CONDUCT     SUCCESSFUL  SALES. 
WRITE  EARLY. 
NORTH   BEND.  NEBRASKA 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  ex- 
perience In  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 

imx  «  rnwrr  Lincoln,  m 


I  Ask  Only  S12» 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.  Then  ask  for  the  size  1 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I'll 
ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre-  \ 
paid,  with  special  Bcreens  and  riddles  fori 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where  1 
yon  live.  Give  it  a  month's  hard  test, 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  IBM.  | 

CHATHAM  Grain  n  Grader 

grass  seeds;  takes  out 
weed  seed ;  separates  mi  xed  grains ; 
leaves  big.  pure  seed.  Over  300.- 
'00  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 

wner  satisfied'  Write  a  postal 
aow  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
oook,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc*  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  4t 

HANSON  CAMPBELL  CO 
Oetroit,  Kama* City,  Minneapolis'* 


Cleaner 


Wednesday,  October  29,  1913. 
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POLAND  CHINAS 

ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lauer's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  R.  ADAMS  LAUREL,  NEBRASKA 

Tern  Sampson  and  Big  Commander  Rolands 


TWO   OP   THE    BEST   BIG    POLAND     BOARS    WITH    QUALITY.       BOAR   PIGS  BY 

THESE   SIRES   FOR   SALE   REASONABLE.  ADDRESS— 
MORRIS  FOWLER  ARCADIA,  NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY    BIG,    HEAVY-BONED    SPRING    BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 

ADDRESS^ 

ROCA,  NEBRASKA 


FOR  SALE. 
KEAT.L  &  JACKSON 


THEY    ARE    HERD  HEADERS. 


Poland  Boars 

SPRING  BOARS  BY  A  SON  OF 
THE  BIG  ORPHAN. 
F.  O.  COOPER 


SHROPSHIRE  RANIS 

FINE    LOT    OF   YOUNG  RAMS 
FOR  SALE. 
 MILFORD,  NEBRASKA 


Immuned  Boar  Pigs 


Simultaneous  treatment. 
COLUMBUS. 


Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
ROBERT  A.  SCHCG,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 


LO  ROE'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.  SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  B>  PAWNEE 
MASTIFF,    A   SON    OF    KING    MASTIFF;     OTHERS    BY    BIG    ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S   PRICE'S  LIKENESS. 
HENRY    LORCE   O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

Growtiiy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

BY  BIG  ELKHORN  BOY,  GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS  AND  OTHERS. 
MATHER  &  WOLF  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

"Jumbo   The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR,  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  T-.OW. 
O.   O.   JONES  YORK.  NEBRASKA 

WILIE'S  GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Spring  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO,  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

son  of  LONG  WONDER.     WRITE  ME  FOR  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
FRET*    WTLLE    COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants" 
J  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER.  NEB. 


I 


Thirty-eight    Big  Type 

POLAND  BOARS 

These  are  tops;  real  taera  boan  by  Jumbo 
Jr.,  Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model 
They  are  big  and  good  and  priced  reasonable 
Albert    Smith    *    Sons.    Superior  Vehro«ka 


30 


Poland  Boars 
For  Quick  Sale 

They  are  by  VICTOR'S  WONDER  by  Big 
Victor,  MOBERLY  by  Big  Expansion,, 
and  BLUE  VALLEY.  They  will  be  sold 
quick.      Address — 

E    V.  WAUGH  GREELEY,  NEB. 


Lawson's  Big  Type 

POLANDS 

Big,  growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  sired  bj 
LONG  KING'S  EQUAL  and  A  WONDER 
JUMBO,  o«t  of  big,  deep-bodied  sows 
TOP  8PHTKO  BOARS.  Prices  reasonable 
JOHN   B    LAWSQN       C  LA-RIND  A.  IOWA 

Big  Type  Polands 

A  limited  number  of  February,  March  and 
April  boars   by   Big   Jumbo,   a  son   of  J.'s 
Jumbo,  and  out  of  dams  of  big  breeding. 
H.  C.  MEINHOLD.    Stromsburg,  Nebraska 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 

Everything  at  private 
sale.  All  Immune  from 
sholera.  Write  ms.  We 
guarantee    to  please. 

THos.  f.  mnxo 

Rt.  No.  «,  TORS,  NEB. 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J.,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Columbus,  and  BLUE 
VALLEY     EXCEPTION     2D.  GROWTHY 
.SPRING    MALES    PRICED    TO  MOVE. 
FRANK    DVORAK  HOWELLS.  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  ROARS 

FOR    SALE — Sired    mostly    by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL   and   MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.   H.   SCHRAM  NEWCA6TLE,  NEB. 


Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

SPRING  BOARS  of  early  farrow  for  sale, 
fhey   represent   BIG   BREEDING,   and  are 

growthy    for    their  ages. 
JIM   HUTCHINSON  ELGIN,  NEB. 


MEYER'S   BIG   TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy  spring  boars  for  oalt  by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT.  ALFALFA  HaDLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.  Early  pigs  with 
HEAVY  BONE.  PRICES  REASONABLE. 
H.    H.    MEYER  FONTANELLE.  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL    BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED   DIFFEY  NORTH   BEND.  NEB. 

GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Sired  by  NORVAL  CHIEF  2D  by  Norval 
Chief,  out  of  dams  by  STAR  CHIEF  54569 

and    NEBRASKA    CHIEF  54200. 
D.   BOLTtt  WACO.  NUB. 

Advertisements  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
are  news.  Read  them  carefully. — S.  R. 
McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Immuned  Poland  China  Sale 

.   TO  BE  HELD  IN  PAVILION  ON  FARM  NEAR 

HERMAN,  NEB.,  WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  5,  1013 


14  spring  boars. 
22  spring  gilts. 


50  HEAD 

1  fall  boar. 


ft  fall  sows — open. 
7  sows  witb  litters. 


Spring  pigs  by  Great  Mastiff,  Hadley  Gold  Dust,  Long  Chief,  Jr„ 
Henry's  Expansion  and  Big  Tecumseb.  Out  of  big,  strong  dams  by  such 
sires  as  Dutch  Pan,  Grand  Hadley,  Baird's  Expansion  and  Peter  Sterling 
and  Pawnee  Lad  breeding.  Sows  will  have  litters  by  the  herd  boar. 
GIANT  WONDER  by  Big  Wonder.    For  catalogs  address— 

H.  0.  WILLIAMSON,  Herman,  Neb. 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKelrie.  Fieldman 

WILLIAMSON'S  IMMUNED  POLAND  CHINA  OFFERING 
On  Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  Mr.  H.  O.  Williamson,  Herman,  Neb.,  will  hold 
a  public  sale  of  Poland  Chinas  and  in  the  offering  will  sell  50  head  and  the 
entire  offering  is  immuned.  It  will  be  a  sale  of  spring  boars  and  gilts,  fall 
sows  and  sows  with  litters.  Mr.  Williamson's  present  herd  boar  is  Giant 
Wonder  by  Big  Wonder  and  out  of  the  dam  Molly  King  by  Long  King.  He 
is  a  July  yearling  and  strictly  of  the  big  kind— one  of  the  best  and  biggest 
boars  for  his  age  doing  service  in  Nebraska.  When  you  see  him  you  will 
want  some  of  his  breeding.  All  the  sows,  with  exception  of  one  or  two, 
will  have  litters  by  him.  One  of  the  attractions  in  the  sow  line  is  Baird's 
Maid  with  a  corking  good  litter  by  Oakland's  Equal.  Myra  is  another  good 
sow  with  a  litter  by  Giant  Wonder.  The  pigs  are  typy,  wide  between  the 
eyes,  strong  bone  and  good  length.  Other  sows  with  good  litter?  by  Giant 
Wonder  are  Hadley  Queen,  Lady  Pan  and  Jumbo  Wilkes  by  Wade's  Jumbo. 
If  you  are  looking  for  good,  big,  heavy-boned  spring  boars  with  lots  of 
growth,  you  will  not  be  disappointed  with  those  in  this  sale.  The  spring 
gilts  are  extra  good,  and  the  6  fall  yearlings,  all  open,  represent  big  breed- 
ing and  are  good  individuals.  If  you  cannot  attend  send  bids  to  H.C. McKelvie. 


BLACKBURN'S  (J.R.)  SELECT 
nUROC  JERSEY  BOARS  (Tar?) 

 To  be  Sold  at  the  Farm,  Four  Miles  East  of  

Ord,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  5 

34  Head  of  Smooth,  Uniform  Duroe  Boart  in  This  Sale 

They  are  sired  by  CRUSADER  COLONEL,  the  fifth  prize  aged  boar  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  this  year.  They  are  uniform  and  growthy  for  their  ages  and 
prove  CRUSADER  COLONEL  to  be  one  good  sire.  A  pig  from  such  a  strong  sire 
can  be  depended  upon.  The  offering  is  all  immune.  They  are  the  produce  of  the 
best  bred  Duroc  3ows  that  I  could  select  and  come  from  extra  large  litters,  twenty 
sows  producing  160  pigs.  Have  culled  closely  for  this  sale  and  am  anxious  to  have 
buyers  inspect  this  offering.     For  catalog  address — 

J.  R.  BLACKBURN   -   Ord,  Nebraska 


COL.  Z.  S.  BRANSON,  Auctioneer 


O.  I.  PURDY,  Fieldman 


BLACKBURN'S  DUROC  BOAR  SALE 
J.  R.  Blackburn  has  listed  thirty-four  boars  for  this  sale  that  are,  Just  as  he 
says  In  his  announcement,  as  smooth  and  uniform  a  bunch  as  you  ever  saw.  Black- 
burn has  been  handling  Durocs  for  other  parties  for  a  number  of  years  and  this  Is 
his  first  attempt  for  himself.  The  result  proves  that  he  has  applied  his  experience 
with  effect.  The  pigs  are  all  by  one  sire,  Crusader  Colonel,  about  which  he  com- 
ments In  this  ad.  The  dams  are  by  Golden  Model  15th,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder, 
Wallace's  Wonder,  Lafollette  2d,  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Defiance,  Col.  Tippy,  Im- 
prover's Best,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Red  Perfection  and  Queen's  Wonder.  The  writer 
is  familiar  with  all  of  the  above  sires  but  one  or  two,  and  out  of  the  entire  lot  that 
we  know,  they  were  all  considered  sires  of  high  rank,  and  the  most  of  them  have 
been  prize  winners.  There  are  Just  a  lot  of  extra  promising  young  herd  boars  In 
this  sale.  Lots  1,  2  and  3  are  out  of  a  Golden  Model  dam  and  are  large  boars  of 
good  type.  Not  much  preference  in  them,  unless  a  little  the  smoothest  sort  In  Lot  2. 
Lot  4,  out  of  a  Uneeda  dam,  is  about  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  offering,  being  un- 
usually broad  and  smooth,  in  fact  hard  to  fault.  He  will  not  be  a  great,  big  boar, 
but  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  on  rangy  sows.  Lots  5,  6  and  7  are  out  of  a 
Wallace's  Wonder  dam  and  promise  good.  No.  5  is  the  largest  and  we  think  one 
of  the  best  pigs  in  the  sale.  The  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder  sow  has  an  extra  smooth 
pig  that  is  started  right  for  a  prize  winner.  This  pig  is  Lot  12.  In  looking  over 
this  offering  at  the  sale  or  by  the  catalog,  note  that  these  pigs  are  not  February  or 
March  farrow.  Most  of  them  came  In  April.  We  repeat  that  they  are  an  extra 
good  lot.  Send  for  catalog,  and  if  you  cannot  attend  sale  make  selections  from  the 
catalog  and  send  bids  to  Mr.  Purdy  in  care  of  Mr.  Blackburn. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


DeKalb's  Great  Offering  Hampshire  Bears 

KIS'?,b*  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Tuesday,  Nov.  4,  '13 

Enf\    l_l  _  M-J  FORTY  FALL  YEARLINGS 
Oil    rieSCl  TEN  SPRING  MALES 

The  boars  in  this  sale  are  by  DeKALB'S  KING  15TH,  MAJOR, 
DeKALB'S  KING  13TH,  COMMODORE  and  ERLANGER.    The  richest 
blood  of  the  breed  to  be  found  in  this  offering.    A  great  collection  of 
herd  boar,  prospects.    Strong,  growthy  fellows  with  lots  of  bone. 

For  catalogs  address — 

H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  Iowa 

Cols.  Duncan  and  Kraschel,  Auctioneers              0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 

DeKALB'S  HAMPSHIRE  BOAR  SALE 

On  Tuesday,  November  4,  Mr.  H.  D.  DeKalb,  the  well  known  Hampshire  breeder 
at  DeKalb,  Iowa,  will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Hampshire  boars  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
and  in  this  offering  he  will  sell  fifty  head  of  boars — forty  fall  and  ten  spring  boars. 
The  spring  boars  that  he  is  putting  in  are  an  exceptionally  choice  bunch  as  he  has 
selected  them  from  his  entire  crop  of  spring  males.    He  believes  in  using  the  knife 
and  when  you  buy  a  boar  from  Mr.  DeKalb  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  are  getting 
something  good.    He  says  that  he  has  always  found  it  advantageous  to  cull  and  cull 
hard.    This  is  probably  why  Mr.  DeKalb  holds  the  record  by  a  big  margin  on  the 
highest  sale  average  ever  made.    He  has  some  great  sires  in  his  large  herd  and  one 
of  the  best  boars  of  the  breed  is  his  DeKalb's  King  15th.    This  boar  carries  a  very 
rich  pedigree  and  is  an  extra  good  individual.    His  get  hag  remarkable  length,  good, 
strong,  heavy  bone  and  lots  of  quality.    Tou  can  select  a  boar  that  will  suit  you 
if  you  attend  this  sale,  and   if  it  is  impossible  to  be  present  sale  day  send  bids 
and  let  us  make  a  selection. — O.  I.  Purdy. 
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HORSES 


WOLF  BROS.  ARE  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  BE 
BOUGHT   IN   FRANCE  AND   BELGIUM.     VISIT   OUR   BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS. 

Wolf  Bros.  ALNB^ON 


POLLED  DURHAMS 


3 


Percheron 

Stud  Colts 

FOK  SALE.     Sired  by  the  champion  and 
strong   breeding   sire   DUKE    (D.UC  68397). 
One  out  of  an  imported  dam. 
A     FEW    YOUNG    SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
PAN  CAHII.I.  ST.  EDWARD,  NEB. 

Champion  Shires  and  Percheron 

Nine  firsts  and  championship  at  the  Ne- 
braska Statn  Fair,  1913.  Stallion*  for  sale. 
Address    or  visit. 

CHARLES  H.  ZACHRY        MERNA,  NEB. 


To  make  you  the  most 
money  studs  must  have 
the  bone  and  wt.,  must 
be  bought  from  a  farmer 
before  town -barn  ex- 
penses, profits,  etc.,  are 
added.  My  big  bunch  reg. 
Percheron  studs  wean- 
ings  to  4  yrs.  are  that 
kind;  crackin'  good  ones 
that  will  make  you  the 
most  money.  Breeder's 
prices.  East  of  Omaha. 
FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7.  CHARITON,  IA. 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer 
advertiiers.— 8.  R.  McK«>lvli». 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 

EITHER    SINGLY    OR    IN   CARLOAD   LOTS.  SIRED   BY    BEAU   GONDOLINE,  REX 

ONWARD  4TH   AND  BEAU   DONALD   12TH.  THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 

OF    ANXIETY    4TH    BRED    COWS.  PRICES    VERY  REASONABLE. 

A  SPOON ER  *  SONS  MONDAMTN,  IOWA 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

 FOR  SALE  

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years. 


few  bred  heifers. 
MOUSEL  BROS. 


Also  a 

Priced  worth  the  money. 
CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  adver- 
tisers. I  know  them  to  be  reliable.  They 
will  give  you  a  "square  deal". — S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie,  Publisher. 


Leisy's  Choice  Offering 


•of- 


PUBOC  JERSEY  BOARS 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  KELSO'S  BARN 

WISNER,  NEB.,  FRIDAY,  KOV.  7, 1913 

OA  LIT  An  SPRING  BOARS  BY  All  |mmune 
«*v   nLAU  PROMINENT  SIRES.    MM  ,,,,,,,U,IC 

A  very  growthy  offering  of  spring  males  by  such  sires  as  Model  Boy, 
Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Dusty  Crimson,  Soo  King,  Critic  B.,  Golden  Model 
15th,  Prince  Mnncie  Colonel  and  Crimson  Wonder  10th.  Boars  mostly 
of  early  March  farrow  and  extra  growthy  for  their  ages.  A  choice  lot 
of  herd  boar  prospects.   For  catalogs  address — 

Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 


Col.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


GROWTHY  DCROC  BOARS 

We  doubt  if  there  is  anothei  breeder  in  Nebraska  who  gets  the  growth  on  his 
spring  stuff  as  does  Robert  Leisy  of  Wisner,  Nebraska.  On  November  13  he  will 
hold  a  sale  at  the  Kelso  barn  at  Wisner  and  in  this  offering  will  be  some  of  the 
growthiest  spring  pigs  that  we  have  ever  seen.  He  has  a  very  popular  line  of  breed- 
ing and  any  breeder  will  be  able  to  get  something  that  suits  him  in  this  bunch  of 
males.  In  his  spring  sale  breeders  who  were  there  commented  on  the  great  amount 
of  growh  on  his  spring  stuff  and  his  pigs  in  this  offering  are  right  up  to  the 
standard  of  those  in  the  sale,  which  was  one  of  the  top  averages  in  the  state.  Every 
boar  is  immuned  and  in  just  the  right  condition  to  go  out  and  do  hard  service.  Ar- 
range to  attend  this  sale  if  you  want  a  good  boar;  if  you  cannot  attend  send  bids. 
— O.    I.  Purdy. 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Cruickshank  Victoria,  right  in  every  way.    2,500  lbs.  in  flesh.     FIVE  SAPPY  YOUNG 
BULLS  FOR  SALE.     ALSO  FEMALES.     Inspection   and    correspondence  solicited. 
JAMES  B.  SMILEY  THEDFORD,  NEBRASKA 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  No.  94712 

Average  of  bis  two  nearest  dams— 

34.25    pounds   butter  from     576.1  pounds  milk  In      7  *ays 
138.75    pounds   butter   from    2311.8  pounds  milk  in     30  days 
1096.80    pounds   butter    from  21539.5  pounds  milk  in  365  days 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  calves  are  heifers.    All  bull  calves  by  him  sold.  Book 
a  bull   out   of  high   record  dams  with  good  A.  R.  O.  backing. 

Service  fee  for  approved  cows   $100.     NET. SON    BROS..    STROMSBURO.  NEB. 


THREE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE — One  4-year-old  tried  bull,  and  two  young  calves.  Tried  bull  Is  a  son  of 
PRIDE  JOSIE;  one  year,  724  pounds  butter.  Dams  of  each  making  yeaily  records. 
C.  W.  CULVER  &  SON  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produces  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  200  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  Individuals,  for  sale. 
RATtfiFR  #  FROST         Central  City.  Neb. 


RED  POLL  BULLS 

("OR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son .of  One    Price.      Also  a  few  females. 
M.    H.    CHRISTIANSEN    &  SON 
Plalnview,  Nebraska. 

___MULEFOOT  HOGS 

Wilson's  Muleffoot  Hogs 

A  FEW  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  FOR 
SALE  BY  NEBRASKA  PRIDE  10689. 
ALSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANIEL   WILSON  MONROE,  NEB. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Toelle's  Great  Offering 

DUKOC 
JERSEY 
BOARS 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 

West  Point 

Nebraska 
SATURDAY  M% 

NOV.  O 


an  HEAD  thirty-eight  spring  boars 

TWO  FALL  BOARS 

This  will  be  an  offering  with  lots  of  size,  good  bone  and  plenty  of 
quality.  The  most  of  the  spring  pigs  are  by  the  prize  winning  boar 
B.  &  G.'s  WONDER.  One  litter  is  by  FANCY  WONDER,  two  litters  by 
INVINCIBLE  CHIEF,  one  litter  by  PRINCE  CRITIC,  and  the  others  are 
by  CHIEF  SELECT  2D.    Two  fall  boars  by  VALLEY  KING. 

For  catalogs  address — 

Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 


Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


TOELLE'S  DCROCS 

On  Saturday,  November  8,  at  the  feed  yard  at  West  Point,  Mr.  Herman  Toelle 
will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars,  and  in  this  offering  there  will  be  a 
grand  good  lot  of  big,  stretchy  fellows  with  the  very  best  of  breeding  and  with  lots 
of  individual  merit.  Ther«  will  be  herd  boar  propositions  for  breeders  and  It  will 
be  to  breeders'  interests  to  be  there  sale  day.  There  will  be  two  extia  good  fall 
boars  by  Valley  King,  six  litters  by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  one  litter  by  Fancy  Wonder, 
and  two  by  Invincible  Chief,  and  they  are  extra  good.  One  litter  is  by  Prince  Critic 
and  there  are  two  very  choice  boars  in  this  litter.  The  pigs  by  Chief  Select  2d  are 
among  the  best  to  be  sold.  The  pigs  are  of  March  and  AprU  farrow  and  art 
exceedingly  growthy  for  their  ages.     If  you  cannot  attend,  send  bids. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


?^™L*??!?  Shorthorns?!!!! Poland  Chinas 


TO  BE  SOID  AT  THE  FARM,  ADJOINING 

Malcolm,  Neb.,  Friday,  Nov.  7 

45  HEAD  OF  SHORTHORNS 

CONSISTING  of  eight  bulls  of  serviceable  ages  and  thirty-seven  females,  nine 
of  the  cows  with  calves  at  foot.  SULTAN,  CHOICE  GOODS  and  HAMPTON  breed- 
ing predominates.  These  are  the  best  lot  of  Shorthorn  cattle  that  we  ever  offered. 
FIFTEEN  HEAD  ARE  OF  SCOTCH  BREEDING. 

TWENTY-FIVE  HEAD  of  big-type  Poland  China  boars  by  MOUW'S  CHIEF 
PRICE  AND  BIG  HAL;  JUMBO  SEE,  a  brother  to  O.'s  Jumbo;  LONG  KING'S 
MODEL;  O'CONNELL'S  BLUE  VALLEY  and  BIG  SMITH  by  Jumbo,  Jr.  These 
boars  are  BIG,  are  from  IMMUNE  DAMS  and  HAVE  BEEN  VACCINATED. 

EVERY  HONORABLE  EFFORT  for  a  successful  sale  and  the  convenience  of 
guests  at  this  sale  will  be  given,  and  a  special  train  will  be  run  out  from  Lincoln 
over  the  Burlington  for  the  accommodation  of  parties  from  a  distance  who  want 
to  make  connections  at  Lincoln  after  the  sale.  Send  for  catalog  and  entrust  bids 
in  care  of  the  fleldmen  or  auctioneer.      ADDRESS — 

S.  A.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Malcolm,  Neb. 

COL.  Z.  S.  BRANSON,  Auctioneer  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 


Public  sale  of  my  half  section  of  land  near  Liteh6eld,  Neb.,  wUl  be  made  Nov.  20. 


NELSON  &  SONS  OFFER  GOOD  STOCK 

The  eight  bulls  in  this  sale  are:  One  massive  red  herd  heading  yearling,  a  tried 
sire  and  a  plumb  good  one  by  Good  Lad  s  Goods  by  the  $1,500  Good  Lad  and  out  of 
a  Bruce  Mayflower  dam  by  Victor's  Roan  Duke;  an  extra  choice  youngster  by  Favor- 
ite Goods  by  Imp.  Choice  (foods;  another  choice  one  by  Royal  Sultan  by  Burwood 
Sultan,  a  grandson  of  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan;  another  Good  Lad's  Goods,  a  roan  out 
of  Mary  Sultan  by  Burwood  Sultan;  and  four  other  choice  young  sorts  of  the  above 
breeding  and  of  the  Cruickshank  Orange  Blossom  breeding  through  the  herd  bull, 
Dauntless  Chief  by  Orange  Chief,  a  very  excellently  bred  Orange  Blossom  bull.  We 
state  absolutely  that  theie  are  bulls  in  this  sale  good  enough  to  head  the  very  best 
of  herds.  They  are  modern  type,  are  well  bred,  have  been  grown  under  practical 
conditions,  and  will  make  the  buyer  of  them  a  good  showing.  The  cows  are  a  useful 
lot  in  good  condition,  mostly  have  calves  at  foot  or  are  in  calf,  contain  about  fifteen 
head  of  Scotch  breeding,  and  are  top  cows  from  leading  herds  or  the  descendants  of 
such  stock.  S.  A.  Nelson  has  been  a  buyer  of  as  good  Shorthorns  as  have  been  sold 
in  Nebraska  and  his  herd  has  responded  to  these  investments  by  producing  good 
cattle.       Parties  from  a  distance  will  be  pleased  with  this  offering  of  cattle. 

The  hogs  are  the  big-type  kind.  Only  boars  are  offered — 25  head  of  them,  all 
immune,  and  sired  by  the  big-type  boars  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  ad.  The  two 
Mouw  sires  mentioned  are  the  original  Mouw  stock,  as  Mr.  Nelson  bought  two  of  the 
top  sows  out  of  Mouw's  sale  last  winter.  There  is  one  extra  large  rough  boar  of 
this  breeding  that  will  sell  for  a  third  less  than  the  Mouw  value  on  this  kind.  The 
boars  are  a  uniform,  growthy  lot,  and  good  herd  boar  material  can  be  selected  from 
this  sale.  The  extra  effort  that  this  firm  is  setting  forth  to  accommodate  patrons 
of  this  sale  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  attend  the  sale.  Bids  for  mail  order 
selection  may  be  entrusted  to  me  in  care  of  Mr.  Nelson. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 


Wednesday,  October  29,  1913. 
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HAMPSHIRE^ 

Hampshire  Boars  from  Logan  Valley  Herd 

FOB  SALE  25  SPRING  BOARS  6  FALL  BOARS 

Will  alio  price  some  of  my  show  boars:  One  senior  yearling  by  General 
Allen,  one  junior  yearling  by  Everett  True  3d,  Winside  Star  by  Teddy  R.  B.; 
also  my  tried  boar,  Nebraska  Chief,  sire  of  a  large  percentage  of  my  show 
■tuff.  I  won  championship  on  a  boar  at  Lincoln  and  my  herd  has  been  a  con- 
sistent winner  at  the  stock  shows  this  year.  Reserving  all  sows  for  sale 
MARCH  18TH  ROT  K.  FISHER.  WTWSmE.  NEBRASKA. 


SHORTHORNS 


IMMUNEO  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR   SALE.     Big,    growthy    fall    and    spring    yearlings   by   such   sires   as  EVERETT 

TRUE  3D,  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP.       PRICED  TO  MOVE. 

C.  P.  PAULSEN  NORA,  NEBRASKA 


Elmsdale  Hampshires 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and   prolific   strains.      Choice   spring  boars 
and  gllti  for  sale.      WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.   V.   HARVEY         CTJLBERTSON,  NEB. 

Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS   of   both   sexes    for    sale  reasonable. 

Big  Type  and  Good  Breeding. 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY             FRIEND,  NEB. 

BIG,    GROWTHT    HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.   Sired  by 
DeKALB'S    KING    and   others.       Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.    PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D.  A.  REDIGER                MI  I.  FORD,  NEB. 

PRIZE    WINNING    HERD  HEADERS 

PRINCE.  2  year  old,  4th  In  class;  PRINCE 
O.  K.,  2d  prize  under-yearling.    Spring  pigs. 
Priced  low.    I.  E.  BURTON.  Maywood,  Neb, 

Beckendorf's  Hampshires 

Growthy  spring  males  by  THE  LAD  FOR 

ME  and  COMPEER  OF  WALNUT. 

3.  F.  BEOKENDORF         WALNUT.  IOWA 

A  few  choice  immune  Chester  White 
boars  for  sale.  Address  WILLIAM  M. 
GILMORE  &  SON,  Fairimry,  Neb. 

BERKSHIRES 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  *30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON  PREMIER  7STH.     ADDRESS — 

ffBAHT.lM  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Growthy  Berkshire  Boars 

Spring  pigs  with  Iota  of  size  and  quality. 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODY  10TH. 
GEORGE  PORTER  STANTON,  NEB. 


Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIG  KIND. 
TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address — 
J.  K.  HONEYWELL  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  So  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  yean 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  PROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY     SHORTHORN     BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED    BY    MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;    SOME    TWO-    AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS 
GEORGE  BUSKIRK,   SR.  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 

Shorthorn  Bulls     SCOTCH  FEMALES 

FOR  SALE.  THIRTY  splendiS  young  bulls  ready  for  service  and  priced  right.  Scotch 
families  represented.  Largely  descendants  of  the  Albert  Harrah  herd.  A  choice  lot  of 
females,  any  age.  GEORGE  D.  HARRAH,     NEWTON,  IOWA. 

RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 

Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.     Address — 

O.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB, 


(Herds  are  on  adjoining  farms.) 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  In  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address: 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NBB. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  good  bulls;  large,  heavy  boned 
and  from  heavy  milking  dams.  Address — 
O.  W.  FEUER8TEIN         FREMONT.  NEB. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  adver- 
tisers. I  know  them  to  be  reliable.  They 
will  give  you  a  "square  deal". — S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie,  Publisher. 


Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175. 
P.    T.   HAYS  BRADSHAW.  NEB. 

SCOTCH   HERD   BULL   FOB  SALE 
Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling; 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.     Good  colors  an* 
heavy  milking  families.  Address — 
roviv  w  wnonv       ntTTmivi.  m. 


Gorder's  Public  Sale  of  Poland 

f* hawses  Sa,s  *°  b°  h"d  DLATTSMOUTH,    SUg^m,    -f  H> 
vlllllcfs  at  Farm>  Near  */Veb   Wetln'stlay  'WUIr*  ■  «<£» 

«JH  HFnn  -■'  spring,  yearling  and  tried  boars. 
****  sT»st«*#  25  spring,  fall  and  tried  sows. 

Spring  pigs  in  this  offering  are  sired  mostly  by  Petite  Teeumseli  and 
Futurity  Jack,  and  the  pigs  are  out  of  dams  by  such  sires  as  Big  Hadley, 
Big  Tom  and  Big  Victor  bred  dams.    Futurity  Jack  is  by  the  good  breed- 
ing boar  I  Am  Big  Too.   One  spring  litter  by  Guy's  Price's  Last.  Fall 
stuff  in  this  sale  by  Teddy,  a  son  of  Big  Mischief.   The  herd  boar,  Petite 
Tecumseh,  will  also  be  included  in  this  sale.    For  catalogs  address — 

Mrs.  AUGUST  GORDER 

PLATTSMOUTH,  NEB. 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer                          0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 

THE  GORDER  POLAND  CHINA  SALE 
On  November  12  there  will  be  a  public  sale  of  Poland  Chinas  held  at 
Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  and  in  this  offering  there  will  be  a  choice  lot  of  good 
stuff  sold  and  it  will  contain  a  lot  of  richly  bred  animals  with  lots  of 
individual  merit.    The  herd  boar  used  is  Petite  Tecumseh,  and  he  will 
also  be  included  in  this  offering.    He  is  a  two-year-old  sired  by  Match- 
less Expansion,  out  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Miller's  Tecumseh.    A  num- 
ber of  the  spring  pigs  are  by  him.    Others  are  by  the  good  boar  Futurity 
Jack,  a  son  of  I  Am  Big  Too.    They  have  a  good  spring  litter  by  Guy's 
Price's  Last,  out  of  a  dam  by  Big  Victor.    There  will  be  some  fall  stuff 
sold  and  this  is  sired  by  Teddy,  a  son  of  Big  Mischief  by  Mischief  Maker's 
Best.    This  will  be  an  excellent  place  to  get  some  good,  stretchy  spring 
boars  and  gilts  and  good,  useful  fall  stuff. — O.  I.  Purdy. 

Perry 


'c  PUBLIC  SALE  OF 
S  DUROC  JERSEY'S 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  HIS  FARM  NEAR 

Mynard,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  1 1  th 


60  Head 


30  Spring  Boars;  20  Spring  Gilts; 
10  Open  and  Tried  Sows. 


The  spring  pigs  in  this  offering  are  sired  mostly  by  the  good  boar 
Perry's  Model,  a  son  of  Watts'  Model,  out  of  the  $325  sow  Sweet  Rose  2d. 
Others  by  Choice  Advancer,  by  Advancer  5th,  out  of  dams  by  such  sires 
as  Commodore  B.  &  C.'s  Colonel,  Blue  Ribbon  Model  and  Col.  Tippy. 
Some  choice  spring  gilts  and  a  number  of  open  and  tried  sows.  Two 
sows  with  litters.    For  catalogs  address — 

V.  E.  Perry,  Mynard,  Neb. 


Col.  X.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


PERRY'S  DUROCS 

One  of  the  good  breeders-  of  Durocs  in  Nebraska  is  V.  E.  Perry  of  Mynard,  and 
on  November  11  Mr.  Perry  will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Duroc  Jerseys,  and  in  this  offer- 
ing He  will  sell  about  sixty  head.  We  recently  visited  Mr.  Perry  and  find  that  he  has 
a  choice  offering  of  nicely  bred  and  growthy  spring  boars  and  gilts,  and  it  will  be  a 
sale  that  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  farmers,  stockmen  and  breeders  to  purchase 
breeding  stock  at  their  own  prices.  A  large  percentage  of  the  spring  pigs  will  be 
sired  by  Perry's  Model,  a  son  of  Watts'  Model,  out  of  the  great  producing  sow  Sweet 
Rose  2d.  At  least  half  of  the  spring  stuff  will  be  by  this  richly  bred  boar.  There 
will  be  some  by  Choice  Advancer,  and  it  will  be  an  offering  that  will  be  attractive 
in  several  respects.  The  foundation  sows  which  Mr.  Perry  put  into  his  herd  were 
of  the  big,  deep-bodied  kind  and  the  original  stock  was  sired  largely  by  a  boar  he 
called  Commodore  B.  &  C.'s  Colonel,  sired  by  B.  &  C.'s  Colonel  by  Prince  of 
Colonels.  There  are  eifht  sows  in  the  herd  by  this  great  boar  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly extra  good.    If  you  cannot  attend  this  sale,  send  bids. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Dodd's  Public  Sale 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Florence,  Neb. 

Thursday  I  o 

Nov.  10 


Poland 
Chinas 

«UaaJ  22  Spring  Gilts;  14  Spring  Boars. 
nSSU  8  Fall  Sows;  1  Fall  Boar;  1  Yearling  Boar. 

The  spring  pigs  in  this  offering  are  sired  by  the  champion  Columbus, 
I  Am  Big  Too,  Fargo,  Expander  and  B.'s  Great  Hadley.  Some  extra  good 
herd  prospects.  All  the  fall  stuff  is  by  I  Am  Big  Too  by  Dorr's  Expansion. 
The  yearling  boar,  Fargo,  by  Big  Tom,  included.    For  catalogs  address: 

HARRY  DODDS,  Florence,  Neb. 


Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


CHOICE  OFFERING  OF  ROLANDS 

On  Thursday,  November  13,  the  day  following  the  Gorder  sale,  Mr.  Harry  Dodds 
of  Florence,  Nebraska,  will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Poland  Chinas,  and  In  this  offering 
he  is  going  to  sell  forty-six  head.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  livery  barn  in  Flor- 
ence, making  it  convenient  for  all  breeders  to  attend  as  it  is  only  a  20  minutes'  ride 
from  Omaha.  In  this  sale  Mr.  Dodds  has  selected  fourteen  spring  males  from  his 
spring  crop  and  the  ones  that  go  in  are  certainly  corking  good  ones.  There  are  two 
litters  by  the  champion  Columbus,  one  litter  by  B.'s  Great  Hadley,  one  litter  by 
Expander,  two  or  three  litters  by  Fargo,  and  others  by  I  Am  Big  Too.  This  will 
be  a  great  place  to  pick  up  spring  gilts  with  lots  of  size  and  bone.  The  fall  stuff  is  extra 
growthy  and  will  make  great  breeding  sows.  This  is  an  offering  that  you  want  to  be 
sure  and  attend  if  you  want  the  practical  Poland  with  size  and  quality. — O.  I    Purdy.  • 
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Light  weight 

Less  tire  trouble 
and  expense 

Less  up-keep  cost 

Less  annoyance 


Greater  speed 

Great  hill -climb 
ing  ability 


Better  and  cheaper 
light 


If  you  don't  know  why  a  gas-lighted  car  has  all  these  advan- 
tages over  an  electric-lighted  car,  now  is  the  time  to  find  out. 


ighted  byPrest-O-Lite 

Lliiiliiiiliiiiiiiiliiiiil^^ 


Why  electric  lighted 
cars  are  heavier 

Prest-O-Lite  weighs  little,  and  its 
operation  consumes  no  engine  power. 

An  electric  lighting  system  weighs 
from  150  lbs.  to  250  lbs.,  and  con- 
sumes over  10  per  cent,  of  the  power 
and  fuel  used  in  a  car  of  moderate 
power  and  price. 

When  a  motor  car  manufacturer 
adds  150  pounds  or  more  of  dead 
weight,  the  car  must  be  strength- 
ened throughout.  This  calls  for 
heavier  frames,  axles,  springs,  etc., 
and  larger  tires — in  short,  the 
weight  of  the  electric  system  is 
only  one  item  in  the  increased 
weight  of  an  electric-lighted  car. 

And  since  the  electric  system  con- 
sumes 10%  of  the  engine  power,  and 
because  the  engine  also  has  a  heav- 
ier car  to  pull,  a  larger  engine  must 
be  provided. 

The  final  result  is  a  heavier  car, 
consuming  more  fuel  and  lubri- 
cant, wearing  out  more  tires — more 
expensive  to  buy,  more  expensive 
to  operate  and  maintain,  more  com- 
plicated, more  troublesome,  and 
less  reliable. 

To  prove  this  to  yourself,  take  the 
gas-lighted  cars  of  1910  and  1911, 
and  compare  them  with  the  electric- 
lighted  1913  and  1914  models  of  the 
same  make.  Note  the  difference  in  en- 
gine size,  tire  size, and  weight  of  car. 

Take  any  of  the  1914  models  which 
have  been  re-designed  to  carry  elec- 
tric systems  and  make  the  same 
comparison  with  the  1913  model. 

Then  remember  that  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  the  new  car  and 
the  former  model  is  a  complicated, 
unreliable  lighting  system,  giving 
poorer  practical  road  light,  and 
five  to  ten  times  more  expensive  to 
use  than  Prest-O-Lite. 

Convenience 

At  an  expense  of  only  $3,  for  an  Au- 
tomatic Reducing  Valve,  any  Prest- 
O-Lited  car  can  be  so  equipped  that 
it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  light  the 
lamps  with  a  match.  If  you  want  to 
go  still  further,  and  light  and  extin- 
guish any  or  all  your  lamps  from 
the  driver's  seat,  you  can  do  it  by 
installing  a  Prest-O-Liter,  or  any 
other  good  automatic  lighter,  at  an 


expense  of  from  $15  to  $25 — and 
that's  only  a  small  part  of  what 
you  would  have  to  pay  for  an  elec- 
tric lighting  system.  Write  us  for 
full  information  about  this. 


Electric  lights  con- 
sume 1 0  %  of  the 
power  and  fuel 

You  can't  create  power  out  of 
nothing.  Electricity  is  a  form  of 
power.  It  takes  power  and  fuel  to 
create  electricity. 

To  show  how  much  fuel  and  power 
}t  takes  on  an  automobile,  a  series 
of  tests  was  conducted  on  the  In- 
dianapolis Motor  Speedway  in  July. 

The  result  showed  that  on  cars  of 
40  actual  horsepower,  the  electric 
system  consumed  about  7  per  cent, 
of  the  power  and  fuel. 

And  on  cars  of  moderate  power  and 
price  25.6  H.  P.,  usually  rated  at  30 
H.P.),the  electric  system  consumed 
10  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent,  of  the 
car's  power  and  fuel. 

So  you  can  see  that  electric  light- 
ing not  only  takes  fuel,  but  also 
cripples  the  engine. 

We'll  gladly  send  you  a  full  re- 
port of  the  Speedway  Tests. 

To  make  tests  of  your  own,  run 
an  electric-lighted  car  as  far  as  it 
will  go  on  a  gallon  or  half-gallon  of 
fuel,  then  disconnect  the  dynamo 
and  note  the  difference  in  mileage 
on  the  same  amount  of  fuel. 

Or  if  you  have  a  gas-lighted  car 
in  good  condition,  test  it  on  a  hill 
alongside  a  new  electric-lighted 
model  of  the  same  make,  and  see 
which  car  goes  up  the  hill  quicker. 

Then  write  for  the  report  of  the 
Speedway  Tests  and  you'll  know  why. 

Prest-O-Lite  gives 
better  light 

Prest-O-Lite  does  not  send  a  thin 
dazzling  beam  of  light  a  mile  down 
the  road  where  you  don't  want  it, 
but  Prest-O-Lite  does  give  more  and 
better  light  on  the  road  in  front  of 
the  car  where  you  do  need  it. 


The  real  cost  of 
electric  lights 

Talk  about  the  "economy"  of  elec- 
tric light  —  here's  what  electric 
light  really  costs,  on  any  car  of  me- 
dium price  and  moderate  power:  — 

10  %  to  15  %  more  tire  expense. 

More  general  up-keep,  due  to 
weight. 

10%  more  fuel,  on  account  of 
weight. 

Another  10%  more  fuel  to  run 
the  electric  dynamo. 

At  least  $12.50  per  year  for  bat- 
tery renewal  (based  on  2  years 
battery  life,  which  is  longer 
than  the  battery  will  last. ) 

$3  to  $6  per  year  for  light  globes. 

At  least  $15  per  year  for  electric 
repairs,  (conservative,  but 
based  on  2  years'  use.) 


When  you  have  footed  that  up  to 
suit  yourself,  see  how  it  compares 
with  what  you  or  your  friends  have 
ever  spent  for  gas  light. 

The  average  user  of  Prest-O-Lite 
pays  less  than  $10  per  year  for 
light — a  great  many  pay  as  little  as 
$5  per  year — it  depends  on  how 
much  he  uses  the  light. 

But  it's  different  with  electric 
lights  —  you  pay  for  the  light 
whether  you  use  it  much  or  not, 
and  may  pay  even  more  if  you 
don't  use  the  light  at  all. 

If  your  car  was  designed  to  carry  an 
electric  lighting  system,  a  change 
to  Prest-O-Lite  would  still  insure  a 
substantial  saving  in  addition  to 
the  reliability  and  safety  which 
Prest-O-Lite  affords. 


Who  can  repair  an 
electric  system? 

You  expect  to  take  care  of  your 
car.  You're  probably  a  pretty  fair 
mechanic. 

But  are  you  an  expert  electrician? 

Do  you  know  that  the  average 
garage  or  dealer  cannot  repair 
electric  systems — doesn't  even  pre- 
tend to  be  able? 

In  case  of  a  break-down,  you'll 
either  have  to  repair  it  yourself,  or 
sit  down  and  wait  for  a  factory 
expert  to  come  to  you. 

There  are  lots  of  parts  to  an  elec- 
tric system.  It  has  a  lot  of  mysteri- 
ous troubles.  Get  one  of  the  In- 
struction Books  for  taking  care  of 
electric  systems  and  read  it.  See 
how  much  of  it  you  understand. 

If  you  don't  want  the  job  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  system,  see  if  the 
dealer  will  guarantee  to  take  care 
of  it  for  the  first  18  months,  with- 
out expense  to  you. 

Then  remember  that  Prest-O-Lite 
is  reliable,  requires  no  expert  re- 
pairing, and  that  Prest-O-Lite  ser- 
vice is  yours  to  command  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 


Gas  lights  are 
safe 

Electric  lights  are  apt  to  go  out 
instantly  and  without  warning  at 
any  time. 

Suppose  you  are  running  15  or  20 
miles  an  hour  on  a  narrow  road,  and 
your  lights  suddenly  go  out.  The  ef- 
fect is  to  make  you  almost  blind  for 
several  minutes.  Where  is  the  car 
apt  to  be  by  the  time  you  stop  it? 

Isn't  the  safety  of  your  family 
worth  considering? 

Prest-O-Lite  does  not  fail  sud- 
denly. Even  if  you  carelessly  allow 
your  gas  supply  to  give  out,  the 
light  dies  down  very  gradually,  giv- 
ing plenty  of  warning. 

The  Prest-0-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

721   Speedway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Exchange  Agencies  Everywhere 

(Contributors  to  Lincoln  Highway) 


Read  this  free  book  before  you  buy  any  car. 


'power  Fuel 
^Consumed  H 

Ekclric  Ijfotii)^  Apparatus 


It  tells  all  about  the  Speedway  Tests,  shows  the  cost  of  Prest-O-Lite  and  electric 
light,  tells  why  automobile  manufacturers  use  electric  lights  against  their  own 
wishes,  contains  letters  from  electricians  and  electrical  engineers  who  use  Prest-O- 
Lite  on  their  own  cars,  and  many  letters  from  automobile  owners  who  have  dis- 
carded electric  lights.  Also  tells  why  the  compressed-air  starter  is  the  coming 
starter — in  fact  is  chock  full  of  real  information  on  the  whole  subject. 

This  book  is  not  written  in  a  technical  way.  It  is  easily  read,  easily  under- 
stood, and  makes  the  whole  thing  clear  as  daylight.  No  matter  whether  you're  fig- 
uring on  gas  light  or  electric  light,  no  matter  what  car  you're  thinking  of,  read 
this  book  first  so  you  can  do  your  buying  with  your  eyes  wide  open. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

721  Speedway,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Send  Free  Book  and  full  information  on 
all  lighting  systems  to 

Name  m 

St.  No. 

R.  F.  D.  No  

Town  and 

State  
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All  Told 

265  Thousand  Women 

Wrote  to  Us 

The  Last  6  Months 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  million !  And 
every  letter  was  quickly  and  fully 
answered :  not  in  print,  but  in  per- 
sonal, helpful  and  confidential  let- 
ters by  mail. 

Twenty-one  of  the  Editors  on  The 
Ladies*  Home  Journal V  staff  do  this 
work:  each  an  expert  in  her  or  his 
line,  whether  it  is  Fashions,  Needle- 
work, Household,  Millinery,  Music, 
Babies,  Books,  Religion,  Building 
a  House,  Home  Parties,  Church  So- 
ciables or  Confidential  Affairs.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  ques- 
tion is,  an  authority  is  there  to  tell 
you  what  you  want  to  know:  Josef 
Hofmann  about  the  Piano,  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie  about  Books  and 
Reading,  Lyman  Abbott  about  Re- 
ligion, Jane  Addams  about  Human 
Betterment,  two  expert  woman  doc- 
tors about  Babies,  and  so  on. 

For  20  years  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  has 
been  building  up  this  personal  service  back 
of  the  magazine:  a  personal  relation  be- 
tween thousands  of  women  and  the  editors, 
so  that  the  magazine  has  not  remained  a 
thing  of  type  and  paper,  but  has  become  a 
personal,  living  help  in  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  women. 

Not  a  penny  is  ever  charged  for  this  service. 
It  is  at  the  free  disposal  of  every  reader  of 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 

A  booklet,  entitled  "Jhe  Story  of  600,000 
Invisible  Hands,"  tells  something  about 
this  service.  A  postal-card  request  will 
bring  a  copy.  - 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Orchards  in  West  Nebraska 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  early 
settlement  of  the  Platte  valley  in 
western  Nebraska  it  was  supposed 
that  the  climate  did  not  favor  com- 
mercial orcharding.  Distance  from 
centers  of  apple  production  made 
transportation  expensive,  and  choice 
fruit  was  too  high  priced  for  general 
consumption.  A  good  many  years 
ago,  not  long  after  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  I  became  convinced  that 
by  cultivation  to  conserve  moisture, 
and  by  the  selection  of  hardy  vari 
eties,  apples,  plums  and  cherries 
could  be  successfully  grown  in  the 
Platte  valley  in  central  and  western 
Nebraska  and  thus  eliminate  heavy 
transportation  charges.  Accordingly 
I  devised  a  plan  of  planting  orchards 
in  partnership  with  farmers  in  the 
valley. 

The  first  orchard  planted  under 
that  plan  was  with  David  Hunter  at 
Sutherland,  318  miles  west  of  Omaha 
This  orchard,  planted  seventeen  years 
ago,  commenced  bearing  at  the  age 
of  five  years,  with  gradually  increas- 
ing production.  The  crop  of  1910  was 
10,000  bushels;  1911,  5,000  bushels; 
1912,  10,500  bushels;  1913,  18,000 
bushels — a  total  in  four  years  of 
42,500  bushels.  These  crops  of  apples 
grown  in  western  Nebraska  in  the 
midst  of  an  excellent  market  have 
proved  profitable  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
owner,  as  well  as  to  me  while  I  was 
a  partner  for  the  first  fifteen  years. 
Under  this  and  similar  partnerships 
50,000  trees  were  planted.  In  the 
Hunter  orchard  peaches  paid  a  fair 
profit.  Cherries  and  plums  have 
continued  to  fruit  with  freedom  from 
the  beginning. 

At  this  time  I  still  have  unexpired 
partnerships  in  nine  orchards  in 
Kearney  county.  The  J.  W.  Marlatt 
orchard  at  Newark,  in  the  hands  of 
a  leading  farmer,  is  the  most  profit- 
able of  the  series.  This  orchard  has 
been  sprayed,  cultivated  and  fairly 
well  cared  for;  its  estimated  produc- 
tion this  season  is  3,000  bushels.  This 
particular  orchard  is  to  some  extent 
sub-irrigated  by  the  underflow  of  the 
Platte  river.  The  practicability  of 
growing  good  fruit  in  Kearney  county 
is  being  demonstrated  in  this  orchard. 
The  Marlatt  orchard  is  yet  quite  young 
and  gives  promise  of  future  large 
usefulness. 

These  partnership  orchards  extend 
in  a  chain  along  the  valley  of  the 
Platte  and  North  Platte  out  to  within 
one  mile  of  the  Wyoming  line.  Near 
the  Wyoming  line  plum  orchards  seem 
more  successful  and  productive  than 
in  the  eastern  counties  of  Nebraska. 

Saline  Co.         E.  F.  STEPHENS. 

Home  Industry 

The  picture  from  which  the  accom- 
panying cut  was  made  was  taken  on 
the  twenty-acre  farm  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Martin,  Pawnee  county.  Of  it  Mr. 
Martin  says:  "This  photograph  is  a 
Thanksgiving  picture  taken  last  No- 
vember. A  sample  of  everything  we 
had  stored  in  the  cave  for  winter  and 
spring  use  was  taken  out  to  appear 
in  the  picture.  It  was  all  our  own 
production  —  sixty-eight  varieties  of 
canned  fruit,  vegetables  and  vine 
products.  In  farm  management,  to 
be  successful,  it  takes  two  —  one  to 
create  and  the  other  to  know  how  to 
take  care  of  and  save  what  is  pro- 
duced. In  this  collection  you  see 
no  pure  food  labels,  there  is  no  stamp 


of  any  monopoly,  it  belongs  to  the 
producers  who  got  it  first-hand  froai 
nature.  Who  can  appreciate  the  real 
meaning  of  Thanksgiving,  the  farmer, 
the  producer,  or  the  men  who  dwell 
between  walls  of  brick  in  the  smoke 
of  the  city?" 


Fruit  Trees  Dying 

The  dry  weather  of  the  past  sum- 
mer, following  that  of  the  two  pre- 
vious summers,  was  very  hard  on  fruit 
trees,  and  as  a  consequence  hundreds 
of  orchards  show  a  high  percentage 
of  dead  trees  this  fall.  The  loss,  1 
believe,  has  been  greatest  in  the 
!  j-egion  south  of  the  Platte  river  and 
I  west  of  Lincoln;  but  trees  have  died 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  state. 

At  the  short  course  at  Utica,  in 
Seward  county,  two  weeks  ago  I 
talked  with  a  number  of  farmers 
about  their  orchards.  They  all  re- 
ported heavy  losses  of  trees,  particu- 
larly of  apple  .trees.  The  Ben  Davis 
trees  began  dying  first,  and  in  that 
variety  the  loss  has  been  heaviest; 
but  there  has  been  heavy  loss  of  other 
varieties,  also.  Trees  suffered  most 
in  orchards  where  stock  was  allowed 
to  run,  although  the  best  of  cultiva- 
tion did  not  prevent  losses. 

I  could  learn  of  only  one  orchard 
in  which  there  had  been  practically 
no  loss  of  trees.  Mr.  R.  F.  Getty, 
living  near  Waco  in  York  county,  told 
me  of  that  one.  It  is  located  near 
Waco  and  belongs  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Beaver 
of  York.  In  this  orchard  is  a  dense 
growth  of  blackberry  bushes.  At  first 
thought  it  would  seem  that  such  a 
growth  of  plants  under  the  trees,  tak- 
ing moisture  from  the  soil,  would  be 
very  detrimental,  but  Mr.  Getty  said 
he  had  seen  only  one  dead  tree  in  the 
orchard.  He  advanced  the  theory  that 
the  berry  bushes  caught  and  held  the 
snow  in  winter,  and  that  the  melting 
of  this  snow  supplied  the  trees  with 
more  water  than  that  received  by 
trees  in  other  orchards  where  there 
was  nothing  to  hold  the  snow.  It  is  1 
worth  thinking  about. 

Cherry  and  plum  trees  do  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  so  much  from  the 
dry  weather  as  apple  trees.  Some 
varieties  of  apples  have  stood  it  better 
than  others,  too,  as  already  pointed 
out.  Mr.  Getty  told  me  that  in  his 
orchard,  where  Ben  Davis  trees  had 
died  wholesale,  Whitney  No.  20  trees 
had  stood  the  dry  weather  without 
appearing  to  be  in  the  least  affected. 
It  is  a  good  time  now  for  farmers  to 
study  their  orchards  and  note  care- 
fully what  varieties  have  stood  the 
dry  weather  test.  The  experience 
with  Ben  Davis  ought  to  eliminate  it 
from  further  consideration  by  Ne- 
braska orchard  planters.  L.S.H. 


Gophers  have  been  very  active  in 
alfalfa  fields  this  fall  since  the  rains 
softened  the  ground.  In  the  fall  after 
the  alfalfa  has  ceased  to  grow  rapidly 
is  one  of  the  best  times  of  the  year 
to  fight  gophers.  Usually  farmers  are 
too  busy  at  this  season  to  make  such 
war,  but  this  year  farmers  who  have 
a  short  corn  crop  may  find  time  to 
go  after  the  gophers. 


So  great  has  been  the  growth  of 
winter  wheat  in  some  fields  that  not 
only  may  it  be  pastured,  but  a  good 
many  farmers  believe  it  must  be 
pastured  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
too  rank. 


Farmers  who  are  feeding  wheat  to 
their  fattening  hogs  this  fall  are  re- 
porting good  gains.  When  selling  at 
about  the  same  price,  wheat  may 
very  profitably  be  substituted  for  corn 
in  the  ration  for  hogs. 


HOME  INDUSTRY 


Doings  at  North  Platte  Substation 


While  in  North  Platte  recently  I 
drove  out  to  the  substation  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  work  that  Superin- 
tendent Snyder  and  his  assistants  are 
doing.  It  was  my  first  visit  there. 
Upon  arriving  I  was  much  surprised. 
Why  was  this  called  a  dry  farming 
station,  I  wondered.  Large  trees  sur- 
rounded the  homes  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  assistants.  The  yards 
were  seeded  to  blue  grass  and  in  front 
of  the  houses  lay  a  field  of  green, 
thrifty  alfalfa.  To  the  east,  north 
and  west  on  the  station  and  the  neigh- 
boring farms  stretched  broad  fields  of 
alfalfa,  dotted  with  numerous  stacks 
of  hay.  Upon  further  inquiry  I  learned 
that  the  water  level  on  the  bench  land 
where  the  trees  and  alfalfa  were 
growing  is  only  thirty-five  to  forty 
feet  below  the  surface.  That  ac- 
counted for  the  absence  of  the  dry 
land  appearance. 

However,  a  view  of  the  table  land 
at  the  edge  of  and  above  the  valley 
justifies  the  dry  farming  side  of  the 
substation.  As  long  as  you  face  the 
Platte  river  the  alfalfa  atmosphere  of 
its  valley  seems  to  be  near  you,  but 
when  you  turn  your  back  to  it  the 
view  ahead  is  not  so  attractive.  A 
broad  expanse  of  land  stretches  out 
before  you;  some  of  it  is  level  and 
some  not — the  greater  part  of  it  is 
not.  For  several  miles  back  from  the 
valley  the  table  land  is  badly  cut  up 
with  canyons.  Of  course,  this  summer 
the  crops  were  very  poor,  and  made  it 
seem  more  bleak  than  usual.  I  am  sure. 

The  substation,  as  the  majority  of 
you  know,  was  established  in  1903.  It 
comprises  three  sections  of  land. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  lie  in 
the  Platte  valley  and  is  known  as 
bench  land,  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. On  this  are  grown  grain  and 
forage  crops;  alfalfa  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  latter,  and  much  of  it  is 
used  for  hog  pasture.  The  remainder 
of  the  farm  is  table  land,  lying  back 
of  the  bluffs  at  the  edge  of  the  valley. 
The  majority  of  it  is  very  uneven  and 
about  250  feet  above  the  water  level. 
On  that  which  is  level  are  conducted 
the  dry  farming  experiments.  These 
have  been  described  in  bulletins  from 
the  station  and  in  previous  issues  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer,  and  as  this 
year's  results  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, I  will  not  dwell  at  length  upon 
them. 

Crop  Experiments 

Briefly,  the  dry  land  crop  experi- 
ments consist  of  crop  rotations  run- 
ning from  two  to  six  years.  Spring 
and  winter  wheat  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  rotations  and  corn,  pota- 
toes, sorghums  and  various  small 
grain  crops  occupy  the  other  places 
in  the  sequence.  Varying  climatic 
conditions  make  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  conclusions  in  the 
crop  tests;  a  crop  that  yielded  well 
this  year  under  certain  methods  of 
tillage  and  rotation  may  amount  to 
almost  nothing  next  year.  Only  aver- 
ages for  a  period  of  years  are  satis- 
factory. However,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— crops  cannot  be  grown  without 
moisture.  The  problem  is  to  conserve 
moisture  in  the  soil.  That  is  the  object 
of  the  various  tillage  methods  used. 

Moisture  studies  are  made  on  both 
the  bench  and  table  land.  Soil  samples, 
taken  at  various  depths,  are  analyzed 
for  their  moisture  content.  In  this 
way  the  relation  of  soil  moisture  to 
crop  production  is  studied.  Samples 
taken  from  fields  in  which  different 
crops  are  grown  show  approximately 
the  amount,  of  moisture  required  for 
each  crop;  also  how  much  can  be 
stored  in  the  soil  by  summer  tillage. 
The  moisture  problem  is  the  big  one 
for  western  Nebraska.  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  soil  there 
will  produce  as  well  as  that  of  eastern 
Nebraska  if  the  crops  thereon  have 
the  same  amount  of  moisture. 

I  was  told  that  the  tests  of  methods 
and  rate  of  seeding  for  wheat  had 
proved  that  the  drill  was  much  su- 
perior to  broadcast  seeding  and  that 
a  half  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  pro- 
duced as  much  grain  as  four  or  five 
pecks.    The  amount  of  seed  to  the 
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acre  is  not  as  important  as  the  aver- 
age farmer  seems  to  think.  If  there 
is  sufficient  moisture  in  the  ground 
the  thinly  sowed  wheat  stools  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  seed, 
and  if  it  is  a  dry  year  a  smaller 
number  of  plants  require  less  mois- 
ture and  thus  make  a  better  develop- 
ment than  a  larger  number. 
Irrigation  Investigations 
One  of  the  newer  lines  of  investiga- 
tions at  the  substation,  and  one  which 
is  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the 
farmer,  is  a  well  irrigation  plant, 
which  was  installed  this  year.  The 
plant  is  on  the  bench  land  and,  of 


tive  place  to  live  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  factors.  Therefore,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  crop  experiments  and 
moisture  investigations  the  substation 
.s  growing  trees  for  windbreak  and 
ornamental  purposes.  The  object  is 
to  demonstrate  that  trees  can  be 
grown  in  that  section  of  the  state 
and  to  encourage  more  tree  planting. 
A  good  sized  grove  has  been  planted 
on  the  substation  farm  and  the  trees 
are  thrifty  and  growing  well.  Only 
species  which  are  adapted  to  that 
section  are  planted.  They  have  been 
grown  under  natural  conditions  with- 
out any  supplementary  moisture  other 
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course,  the  results  obtained  from  it 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  on  the  table  land 
where  it  is  much  farther  to  water. 
The  pump  is  of  the  centrifugal  type 
with  a  capacity  of  480  gallons  a 
minute.  This  is  operated  by  a 
twenty-five  horsepower  gas  engine. 
The  well  is  fifty  feet  deep. 

Corn  was  the  only  crop  irrigated 
this  year.  The  field  was  divided  into 
a  series  of  plats,  each  one  receiving  a 
different  amount  of  water.  The  bene- 
fits of  irrigation  were  very  evident; 
in  fact  the  irrigated  corn  was  the 
only  corn  on  the  station  farm  that 
showed  up  at  all  well,  but  owing  to 
the  newness  of  the  irrigation  plant, 
this  year's  results  do  not  mean  a  great 
deal.  Speaking  of  well  irrigation  for 
farmers,  Mr.  W.  M.  Osborne,  the 
assistant  in  dry  land  agriculture  at 
the  substation,  said  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  advise  as  to  the  size  of  the 
plant  to  install  and  how  to  operate 
it  without  knowing  the  exact  condi- 
tions. The  success  of  well  irrigation 
depends  largely  upon  the  depth  from 
which  the  water  is  raised. 

Producing  crops  is  not  the  only 
important  thing  on  a  farm.  Beautify- 
ing the  home  and  making  it  an  attrac- 


than  rainfall.  A  few  fruit  trees  are 
being  tested. 

Livestock  Necessary 

With  the  growing  of  grain  in  west- 
ern Nebraska  it  has  proved  advisable 
to  raise  livestock.  In  fact  in  dry 
years  the  livestock  furnishes  the 
larger  part  of  the  farmer's  income. 
Grain  farming  alone  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  majority  of  the 
livestock  experiments  at  the  North 
Platte  Substation  are  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  winter.  An  investigation  of 
the  cost  of  producing  a  fifty-pound  pig 
is  being  made  continuously. 

During  the  past  summer,  dry  and 
soaked  corn  were  tested  as  feeds  for 
pigs.  Six  lots  of  pigs  were  pastured 
on  alfalfa  and  fed  corn.  Three  of  the 
lots  received  dry  corn  and  the  other 
three  were  fed  soaked  corn.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
test,  the  lots  which  had  received  the 
dry  corn  had  gained  more  than  the 
other  lots.  The  final  results  of  this 
experiment  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  hog  raisers.  If  the  superiority  of 
dry  corn  as  pig  feed  is  shown  it  will 
mean  a  considerable  saving  of  time  to 
those  who  have  been  feeding  soaked 
corn. 


Pipe  from  the  pumping  plant  at  North  Platte  Substation  discharging 
480  gallons  of  water  a  minute. 


With  cattle  the  experiments  have 
been  to  determine  the  most  profitable 
rations  under  western  Nebraska  con- 
ditions. For  the  last  two  years 
spring  calves  have  been  fed  to  learn 
the  value  of  silage  and  a  protein  feed 
in  a  ration  for  fattening  calves.  Five 
lots  of  calves  were  fed  the  following 
rations:  Lot  1,  90  per  cent  corn,  10 
per  cent  cold  pressed  cotton-seed 
cake,  and  prairie  hay;  Lot  2,  corn 
and  alfalfa;  Lot  3,  corn,  alfalfa  and 
silage;  Lot  4,  corn,  prairie  hay  and 
silage;  Lot  5,  90  per  cent  corn,  10 
per  cent  cold  pressed  cotton-seed 
cake  and  silage. 

All  lots  were  fed  the  same  amount 
of  grain  during  the  first  half  of  the 
feeding  period  and  all  they  would  eat 
during  the  last  half.  The  calves  ate, 
on  an  average,  ten  pounds  of  corn  a 
head  daily.  The  three  lots  fed  silage 
received  a  daily  ration  of  ten  pounds 
each.  The  calves  were  fed  from 
October  l  to  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Lot  4,  fed  a  ration  of  corn,  prairie 
hay  and  silage,  made  the  slowest  gains 
and  sold  for  about  30  cents  a  hundred 
I  ounds  less  than  the  other  lots.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  feeding  period 
the  calves  in  this  lot  seemed  to  lose 
their  appetite  for  corn.  Lot  3,  fed 
corn,  alfalfa  and  silage,  made  the 
cheapest  and  most  rapid  gains  and 
sold  at  the  highest  price.  Lot  2,  fed 
corn  and  alfalfa,  ranked  second  in 
rate  and  cost  of  gain.  Lots  1  and  5, 
whose  rations  differed  only  in  the 
roughage,  Lot  1  being  fed  prairie  hay 
and  Lot  2  silage,  ranked  equal  in  the 
rate  of  gain  and  nearly  equal  in  the 
cost  of  gains  and  selling  price. 
Alfalfa  in  the  Ration 

The  important  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  this  experiment  are  the 
necessity  of  a  protein  feed  in  the 
fattening  ration,  and  particularly  that 
alfalfa  has  a  high  value  as  such  a 
feed,  and  that  corn  silage  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  ration.  A  com- 
parison of  Lot  3  with  Lot  4  shows  the 
value  of  a  protein  feed  in  the  ration. 
Lot  3,  which  was  fed  a  protein  feed, 
made  the  most  rapid  gains  and  at  the 
lowest  cost  of  any  of  the  lots.  Lot  4, 
which  did  not  receive  such  a  feed, 
made  the  slowest  gains  and  returned 
the  least  profit.  As  to  the  value  of 
i  If  alia  as  a  protein  feed  a  comparison 
of  Lots  2  and  3,  which  were  fed  alfalfa, 
with  Lots  1  and  5,  which  received 
cotton-seed  cake,  indicates  the  su- 
periority of  alfalfa.  A  comparison  of 
Lot  3  with  Lot  2  shows  the  value  of 
silage  in  the  ration.  Although  the 
ration  that  produced  the  slowest 
gains  and  returned  the  least  profit 
contained  silage,  its  inferiority  was 
probably  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
protein  feed. 

Numerous  plans  have  been  made 
'or  further  improvement  at  the  North 
Platte  Substation.  Included  in  this 
new  equipment  will  be  a  dairy  barn; 
more  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
study  of  dairying.  In  more  than  one 
nstance  in  western  Nebraska  has  the 
dairy  cow  proved  to  be  the  farmer's 
salvation;  she  has  stood  by  him  when 
other  means  of  support  have  failed. 
More  advice  and  information  on  the 
selection,  care  and  feeding  of  dairy 
cows  are  needed  by  the  farmers  of 
that  section  and  that  is  what  the 
substation  will  give  them. 


From  some  of  the  counties  north  of 
the  Platte  river  come  reports  that  the 
corn  is  yielding  better  than  was  ex- 
pected earlier  in  the  fall.  Forty-five 
to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre — and  some 
of  it  is»  making  that — at  present  prices 
makes  a  very  profitable  crop. 


It  doesn't  pay  to  stint  colts  in  the 
matter  of  feed.  The  colt  in  its  first 
winter  after  weaning  makes  a  better 
use  of  its  feed  than  at  any  other 
time  in  its  life,  and  if  it  is  not  well 
red  the  foundation  for  a  good  horse 
's  less  firmly  laid. 


Some  farmers  got  such  an  impetus 
in  seeding  wheat  after  the  rains 
came  that  they  could  hardly  stop 
when  they  had  acres  enough. 
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Didn't  it  seem  strange  to 
Election  have  the  "first  Tuesday 
Day.        after  the  first  Monday  in 

November"  come  around 
this  year  without  an  election?  Never 
before  has  it  happened  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska.  Under  the  biennial  elec- 
tions amendment  adopted  by  the 
voters  a  year  ago  everything  goes 
over  until  next  year.  Then  we'll  have 
a  ballot  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
long.  Hardly  anv  of  us  will  be  able 
to  vote  intelligently  on  all  of  the  can- 
didates presented.  With  bienial  elec- 
tions we  need  a  short  ballot  reform. 
If  we  don't  get  it  we'll  all  be  lost  in 
the  jungle. 


While  the  tariff  bill  was 
Convenient  under  consideration  the 
Bugaboo.  Argentine  beef  racket 
was  worked  to  a  finish 
to  frighten  farmers  and  stockmen. 
Recently  it  was  seized  upon  by  the 
packers  as  an  excuse  for  hammering 
the  price  of  cattle.  A  very  potent 
bugaboo  indeed  is  that  Argentine  beef 
supply.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  packers  are  in  a 
position  of  control  in  this  country 
where  they  can  decide  to  raid  the 
market  first  and  give  a  reason  after- 
ward. If  the  reason  looks  plausible 
it  helps  to  ward  off  criticism,  but  it 
may  have  no  logical  connection  with 
the  slump  in  prices. 


According  to  newspaper 
Research,    dispatches    one    of  the 

resolutions  passed  at  the 
international  dry  farming  congress  at 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  last  week  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  a  national  agricul- 
tural research  commission  of  nine 
members  and  a  secretary,  and  called 
upon  congress  to  appropriate  $250,000 
to  pay  the  bill.  The  dispatches  did 
not  give  the  work  of  this  proposed 
commission  except  to  say  that  it  would 
report  in  two  years  "the  exact  status 
of  agricultural  development  in  the 
United  States."  The  persons  respon- 
sible for  this  resolution  surely  were 
not  aware  that  there  is  in  each  state 
an  experiment  station  with  a  staff  of 
men  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  re- 
search, and  that  the  department  of 
agriculture  at  Washington  contains  a 
small  army  of  men  chasing  each  other 
up  and  down  the  country  searching 
and  researching.  If  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  exact  status  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  within 
the  next  two  years,  and  no  help  what- 
ever can  be  secured  from  the  census 
reports,  no  doubt  a  few  men  from  the 
department  of  agriculture  can  be 
spared  for  the  job.  We  assume  that 
time  must  be  hanging  heavily  upon 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  men  in  the 
department  when  they  have  time  to 
write  bulletins  for  farmers  on  guinea 


pig  culture  and  other  things  as  ridic- 
ulous. Let  some  of  the  researchers 
already  researching  determine  the 
exact  status  of  agriculture,  and  cut 
out  the  expensive  new  commission. 

The  administration  cur 
Combing  rency  bill  is  not  to 
Currency  Bill,  have  the  easy  sailing 
in  the  senate  that  it 
had  in  the  house.  Already  the  senate 
committee  on  banking  and  currency 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  amend  it 
in  several  important  particulars.  Two 
proposals  have  stood  out  most  prom 
inently.  One  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  federal  reserve  banks;  the  other  is 
to  establish  a  central  bank.  - 

The  original  bill  provided  for  twelve 
federal  reserve  banks,  one  in  each  of 
twelve  districts  in  the  United  States. 
These  federal  reserve  banks  are  to  be 
the  holders  of  bank  reserves  and  also 
of  government  funds.  The  objection 
has  been  made  that  to  divide  the 
banking  strength  of  the  country  into 
so  many  parts  would  give  a  system 
weak  at  home  and  lacking  in  confi- 
dence abroad.  On  this  objection  is 
based  the  demand  for  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  federal  reserve  banks. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  the 
original  bill  provided  for  a  consider 
able  number  of  federal  reserve  banks. 
The  first  was  to  enable  each  part  of 
the  country  in  ordinary  times  to  be 
independent    of    other    parts  of  the 
country   in    its    banking  operations. 
The  second  reason  was  to  make  the 
district  served   by  each  federal  re 
serve  banks  small  enough  that  the 
reserve    banks    could    keep  in  close 
touch  with  conditions  and  be  compe 
tent  to  judge  the  worth  of  commercial 
paper  offered  for  rediscount. 

The  third  reason  for  a  multiplicity 
of  federal  reserve  banks  in  the  orig 
inal  plan  was  to  place  one  in  each 
distinct  business  district  of  the  United 
States,  so  the  rate  of  interest,  or 
discount  rate,  could  be  easily  varied 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
meet  actual  conditions.  The  federal 
reserve  board  is  given  power  to  fix 
the  discount  rate  for  each  federal 
reserve  bank.  The  number  of  federal 
reserve  banks,  therefore,  should  be 
approximately  the  same  as  the  num- 
ber of  interest  zones. 

Just  how  many  interesc  zones  there 
are  in  this  country  we  do  not  believe 
anyone  knows,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  plan  would  work  well  with 
opportunity  for  less  than  twelve  dif- 
ferent discount  rates.  The  number  of 
federal  reserve  banks  must  in  any 
event  be  fixed  arbitrarily,  but  when 
varying  discount  rates,  and  the  im- 
portance of  each  reserve  bank  being 
in  close  touch  with  its  district,  are 
taken  into  consideration  it  is  seen 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  too 
many  federal  reserve  banks  than  too 
few.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger 
the  number  of  federal  reserve  banks 
the  weaker  must  each  one  be  when 
standing  alone. 

*    #    *  ■ . 
Proposals    for    a  central 
A  Central    bank  have  come  from  very 
Bank.      diverse  sources.  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  president  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
presented  a  complete  plan  for  a  cen- 
tral bank  system.     Coming  from  a 
New  York  banker  his  plan  has  been 
regarded  with  suspicion.    But  it  has 
been  endorsed  by  men  whose  personal 
nterest  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
warped  their  judgment. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Alfred  O.  Crozier, 
who  wrote  so  ably  against  the  Aldrich 
scheme  when  it  was  before  the  coun- 
try, appeared  before  the  senate  com- 
mittee to  protest  against  the  admin- 
istration currency  bill  and  to  urge 
the  acceptance  of  a  central  bank  plan. 
His  objection  to  the  administration 
bill  was  that  it  gave  too  much  power 
to  the  member  banks  to  control  the 
federal  reserve  banks  and  the  volume 
of  currency  and  credit,  and  did  not 
make  the  authority  of  the  federal 
reserve  board  complete  enough.  So 
the  central  bank  plan  is  not  wholly 
a  Wall  Street  idea,  as  many  have 
supposed. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Vander- 
lip is  similar  to  the  plan  contained 
in  the  administration  currency  bill 
except  that  it  gives  the  system  a 
definite  central  institution.  He  pro- 
1  oses  that  this  central  bank  shall  have 
twelve  branches  to  correspond  to  the 
proposed  twelve  federal  reserve  banks. 
The  whole  system  he  would  put  under 
absolute  government  control,  branches 
and  all. 

A  central  bank  plan  of  this  kind 
would  give  a  stronger  centralization 
of  bank  reserves,  would  keep  in  one 
place  the  gold  reserve  upon  which 
note  issues  were  based,  and  at  the 


same  time,  through  the  branches 
would  keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  permit  of 
varying  discount  rates  to  different 
sections. 

But  the  opponents  of  a  central  bank 
say  it  would  lead  to  a  dangerous  con- 
centration of  banking  power,  that  it 
would  give  a  centralized  system  in 
stead  of  a  regional  system.  So  much 
concentration,  they  say,  is  not  nec 
essary  except  in  times  of  stress  in 
some  part  of  the  country,  and  then 
it  may  be  secured  through  the  federal 
reserve  board  ordering  a  shifting  of 
funds  from  one  federal  reserve  bank 
to  another. 

*    *  * 
A  currency  bill  to  suit 

Action  everybody  cannot  be 
Demanded,  framed.  That  would  be 
impossible.  The  so-called 
experts  are  not  in  agreement.  The 
cenate  must  pass  something  that  will 
have  some  show  of  being  endorsed  by 
the  house  and  approved  by  the  presi 
dent.  Because  the  Baltimore  platform 
specifically  denounced  a  central  bank 
democrats  will  not  consider  that  plan 
— so  there's  no  use  wasting  time  talk- 
ing about  it.  Changes  in  the  admin 
istration  plan  must  come  as  amend- 
ments to  the  administration  bill. 

The  senate  banking  committee  has 
already  tentatively  decided  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  federal  reserve 
banks  from  twelve  to  four.  We  be 
lieve  that  shows  poor  judgment,  be- 
cause it  would  rob  the  institutions 
of  their  local  character  and  make  it 
difficult  to  establish  fair  discount 
rates  for  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  federal  reserve  banks 
should  not  be  greatly  reduced  from 
that  proposed  in  the  original  bill. 

The  senate  committee  seems  dis- 
posed to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  national  banks  subscribe  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  federal  reserve 
banks.  If  that  feature  of  the  bill  is 
changed,  the  stock  will  be  thrown 
open  to  public  subscription.  Then  the 
banks  will  not  be  given  any  voice 
whatever  in  the  management  of  the 
federal  reserve  banks,  and  the  danger 
to  which  Mr.  Crozier  called  attention 
will  disappear. 

A  system  as  good  as  any  that  has 
been  proposed,  we  believe,  can  be 
made  out  of  the  administration  plan. 
To  suggest  other  systems  at  this  time 
is  only  to  delay  action.  One  great 
danger  lurks  in  every  plan  proposed 
—  the  danger  of  the  inflation  of  credit 
and  currency.  Unfortunately  this  does 
not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves 
either  in  congress  or  out. 


"Whether  a  competitive 
Important  system  of  large  units,  or 
Inquiry.  a  monopolistic  system  is 
the  most  advantageous  to 
society"  is  a  question  upon  which  the 
bureau  of  corporations  is  beginning 
an  investigation.  So  announced  Joseph 
E.  Davies,  commissioner  of  corpora- 
tions, in  a  public  address  last  week. 

It  is  refreshing  to  hear  that  some- 
body is  studying  industrial  conditions 
to  secure  facts  upon  which  to  base  a 
solution  of  the  trust  question.  Up  to 
this  time  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion has  been  very  much  like  the  dis- 
pute among  a  certain  group  of  monks 
several  centuries  ago  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  possessed  by  a  horse. 
They  argued  loud  and  long  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  Finally 
one  young  monk  suggested  that  they 
look  into  a  horse's  mouth.  For  his 
revolutionary  proposal,  so  the  story 
goes,  the  young  monk  was  thrown  out 
out  of  the  monastary.  The  investi- 
gators of  the  bureau  of  corporations 
need  have  no  fear  of  banishment, 
though,  no  doubt,  many  persons  with 
minds  made  up  on  the  trust  question 
will  consider  the  study  useless. 

It  is  assumed  by  a  great  many 
persons  that  the  larger  the  concern 
the  cheaper  it  can  produce  and  dis- 
tribute goods.  From  this  it  is  rea- 
soned that  the  trusts  should  be  kept 
intact,  and  that  the  benefits  of  their 
economies  should  be  assured  to  the 
public  by  the  regulation  of  prices.  A 
smaller  number  of  persons  believe 
that  bigness  beyond  a  certain  point 
does  not  give  greater  efficiency,  and 
that  the  so-called  wastes  of  competi- 
tion are  not  so  great  as  the  loss  from 
ethargy  when  the  spur  of  competition 
is  lacking.  This  latter  group  believe 
that  trusts  exist  because  of  privileges 
and  advantages  not  possessed  by  their 
competitors. 

Fundamentally  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  increase  in 
efficiency  with  each  increase  in  size. 
If  efficiency  increases  with  size,  then 
small  concerns  cannot  compete  with 
large  ones  and  monopoly  is  inevitable. 
If  on  the  other  hand  efficiency  does 


not  increase  with  size  beyond  a  cer 
tain  point,  and  that  point  is  short  of 
monoply,  then  the  trust  question 
may  be  solved  by  abolishing  every 
form  of  privilege  and  allowing  free 
competition  to  regulate  industry. 

Mr.  Davies  suggested  in  his  address 
that  even  should  the  monoplistic 
method  of  production  prove  to  be  the 
more  efficient,  evils  induced  by  mo- 
nopoly might  be  found  great  enough 
to  warrant  the  government  in  main- 
taining an  attitude  against  monopoly. 
If  large  concerns,  of  monopoly  size, 
can  produce  more  cheaply  than 
smaller  concerns,  a  government  atti- 
tude against  monopoly  wouldn't 
amount  to  much — but  what's  the  use 
of  discussing  that  point  until  the 
question  of  efficiency  has  been  deter- 
mined. If  the  bureau  of  corporations 
will  determine  the  relation  of  size  to 
efficiency,  and  whether  trusts  have 
been  built  by  efficiency  or  unfair 
advantages,  it  will  help  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  a  sane  solution  of  the 
trust  problem. 


Public  sentiment  in  Ne- 
The  Color  braska  is  back  of  Chan- 
Line,  cellor  Avery  in  his  deter- 
mination not  to  allow 
any  football  conference  or  athletic 
association  to  dictate  to  the  University 
of  Nebraska  whether  colored  men  may 
play  on  its  teams.  The  athletic 
authorities  at  Kansas  university  have 
made  a  great  stir  because  the  Ne- 
braska football  team  this  year  has  a 
negro  member.  The  Jayhawkers  allege 
that  a  gentlemen's  agreement  in  the 
Missouri  valley  conference  disbars 
negroes  from  playing  in  conference 
games.  Chancellor  Avery  announces 
that  if  such  a  rule  exists  or  is  made 
he  will  recommend  to  the  board  of 
regents  that  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska withdraw  from  the  conference. 
Other  universities  and  colleges  may 
do  as  they  please,  says  he,  but  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  the  right  of 
any  student  to  make  any  team  shall 
not  be  abridged  on  account  of  his  race 
or  color.  That  is  exactly  right.  So 
long  as  negroes  are  taxed  to  help 
maintain  the  state  university  they 
should  have  equal  rights  within  that 
institution.  It  is  a  plain  matter  of 
justice. 


Farm  management  in- 
Farm  vestigators  are  finding 
Equipment,  that  there  is  a  some- 
what close  relation  be- 
tween operating  capital  on  farms  and 
the  net  or  labor  income  of  the  farmer. 
Operating  capital  consists  of  invest- 
ments in  livestock,  machinery,  tools 
and  other  equipment  aside  from  land 
and  buildings.  Professor  Otis  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  his  study 
of  farms  in  that  state  has  found  that 
the  greatest  success  in  farming  is 
secured  where  the  operating  capital 
ranges  as  high  as  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  investment  in  the  farm  and 
its  equipment.  In  other  words,  to 
insure  the  maximum  of  profits  the 
operating  capital  must  be  sufficient 
to  equip  the  farm  thoroughly  and 
properly.  Farmers  have  known  all 
along  that  good  farming  requires 
good  equipment;  the  farm  manage- 
ment investigators  have  simply  put 
the  idea  in  statistical  form.  Still  we 
cling  to  a  system  of  taxation  that  fines 
a.rl  discourages  the  man  who  tries  to 
do  good  farming  by  equipping  his 
farm  well;  and  by  placing  that  fine 
upon  the  good  farmer  we  lighten  the 
load  of  the  land  speculator. 


The     quarrel  between 
Schoolmen     members    of   the  state 
or  normal     school  board 

Schoolboys?  and  President  Thomas 
of  the  state  normal  at 
Kearney,  though  nauseating,  is  ab- 
sorbing. It  keeps  us  watching  the 
papers  to  see  what  will  turn  up  next. 
The  whole  trouble  seems  to  have 
arisen  over  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  Dr.  Thomas  was  offered  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Those  members  of  the  normal  school 
board  who  recently  voted  to  depose 
Dr.  Thomas  say  that  he  was  not 
offered  the  position  in  Arkansas,  and 
show  letters  from  the  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  southern  in- 
stitution to  prove  their  contention. 
Some  of  the  letters  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Dr.  Thomas'  name  was  not 
brought  before  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  all. 
It  is  alleged,  therefore,  by  members 
of  the  Nebraska  normal  school  board 
opposed  to  Dr.  Thomas  that  he  worked 
up  the  Arkansas  offer  among  some  of 
his  friends  in  that  state  as  a  bluff  to 
get  his  salary  raised  at  Kearney. 
If  Dr.  Thomas  was  bluffing,  then  he 
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Is  not  a  fit  man  to  be  at  the  head  of 
one  of  Nebraska's  normal  schools,  and 
members  of  the  normal  school  board 
who  voted  to  oust  him  cannot  be 
censured  for  their  action.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  who  took  a  stand 
against  Dr.  Thomas,  however,  would 
have  warded  off  much  criticism  if 
they  had  announced  their  reasons  at 
first  instead  of  waiting  several  days 
to  do  so. 

But  Dr.  Thomas  has  come  back  by 
publishing  correspondence  that,  if 
authentic,  proves  that  his  name  was 
at  least  before  the  board  of  trustees 


of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and 
that  certain  schoolmen  in  Nebraska 
wrote  letters  which  spoiled  his 
chances  of  landing  the  southern  job. 
Dr.  Thomas  shows  a  disposition  to 
hang  onto  his  position  at  Kearney 
until  ejected  by  court  proceedings, 
which  will  give  the  whole  matter  still 
further  airing. 

Pending  the  final  ascertainment  of 
the  truth  in  the  case  none  of  us  can 
help  wishing  that  our  school  system 
could  be  free  from  the  kind  of  school- 
boy pettiness  that  must  exist  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  this  controversy. 


Improving  Crops  by  Breeding 

By  R.  A.  EMERSON,  University  of  Nebraska 

POTATO  BREEDING  II. 


In  the  first  article  of  this  series  it 
was  shown  that  potatoes  can  be  im- 
proved by  selection  and*  that  the 
important  thing  in  this  selection  is 
the  choice  of  superior  strains.  But 
how  are  superior  strains  to  be  ob- 
tained? There  are  two  principal  ways. 

One  is  the  gradual  elimination  of 
undesirable  strains  by  the  selection 
of  the  best  hills  year  after  year  (mass 
selection).  This  is  like  selecting  for 
seed  year  after  year  the  best  ears  of 
corn,  or  ears  from  the  best  stalks. 
The  other  is  the  immediate  separation 
of  a  variety  into  its  component  strains 
(isolation  method)  by  growing  sepa- 


Strains  Like  Varieties 

But  while  we  are  in  town  attending 
the  farmers'  institute  the  hired  man 
— let's  lay  it  on  the  hired  man  any- 
way— needs  the  sacks  and  so  dumps 
all  the  potatoes  out  together  into  the 
bin,  leaving  the  labels  on  the  sacks. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  lots  we  have 
collected  are  very  rare  varieties, 
wbich  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to 
secure  again  in  time  for  planting  this 
year.  We  realize,  of  course,  after  we 
have  had  time  to  cool  off,  that  even 
our  choicest  remarks  to  the  hired  man 
are  impotent  to  separate  these  fifty 
varieties.    Truly,  we  have  our  work 
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Chart  1. — Yields  of  twenty  tuber-lines  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes  at  the  Nebraska  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  pooro  t  ten  and  the  best  ten  tuber-lines  out  of  three  hundred 
grown  in  190i>  were  selected  and  are  designated  by  the  small  letters  a  to  j  for  the  orig- 
inally poor  lines  and  the  capital  letters  K  to  T  for  the  originally  good  lines.  The  positions 
of  the  various  letters  indicate  the  yields  each  year  of  the  strains  so  designated  in 
ounces  per  hill. 


rately  the  progenies  of  numerous  indi- 
vidual hills,  followed  by  a  comparison 
of  these  strains,  just  as  distinct  vari- 
eties must  be  compared  to  determine 
which  are  most  desirable  for  a  par- 
ticular set  of  conditions.  This  is 
comparable  to  the  "ear  to  row"  method 
of  selecting  high-yielding  corn. 

The  first  method  is  the  simpler  of 
the  two  and  could  be  carried  out  by 
the  majority  of  potato  growers,  but 
it  takes  longer  than  the  other  method 
and  is  likely  to  give  less  definite 
results  in  the  end.  The  second 
method  is  no  more  difficult  than  any 
other  large-scale  variety  test  and  might 
well  be  employed  by  local  potato 
growers'  co-operative  associations  or 
by  specialists  in  the  production  of 
seed  tubers. 

The  isolation  method  has  just  been 
likened  to  a  variety  test.  It  differs 
from  the  ordinary  variety  test  in  only 
one  feature — and  that  not  a  funda- 
mental one.  To  appreciate  fully  the 
difference  between  the  two,  and 
thereby  to  get  a  clear  conception  of 
what  the  isolation  method  is,  let  us 
take  this  illustration.  We  shall  as- 
sume that  we  have  decided  to  begin 
a  rather  comprehensive  potato  variety 
test.  We  have  secured  from  various 
sources  say  fifty  supposedly  distinct 
varieties  and  each  one  is  securely 
tied  up  in  a  sack  by  itself  and  care- 
fully labeled.  We  propose  to  plant 
each  lot  separately  and  duplicate  the 
plantings  in  several  different  parts  of 
the  field  after  the  approved  manner 
of  a  careful  variety  test. 


laid  out  for  us  if  we  are  to  get  any- 
thing from  this  mixture.  Yet  such  a 
mixture  of  varieties  differs  in  no  way 
except  in  degree  from  the  mixture  of 
strains  present  in  almost  any  variety 
of  potato.  The  causes  of  the  mixture 
are  different  of  course — the  hired  man 
cannot  be  blamed  for  mixing  up  dif- 
ferent strains  in  a  variety — but  more 
of  that  later. 

Of  course,  if  we  plant  all  the  tubers 
that  were  contained  in  the  fifty  sacks, 
keep*  the  progeny  of  each  tuber  sepa- 
rate, and  make  careful  records  for  a 
series  of  years,  we  shall  have  tested 
all  the  varieties  and  have  been  able 
to  pick  out  the  best  even  though  we 
may  not  know  their  correct  names. 
But  it  would  be  all  but  impossible  to 
make  so  large  a  test.  We  know, 
however,  that  we  can  test  nearly  all 
of  these  varieties,  probably  all  of 
them,  if  we  select  four  or  five  hundred 
tubers  at  random  from  the  lot.  The 
same  concession  must  be  made  in 
isolating  strains  from  a  variety.  If 
five  hundred  tubers  are  all  that  we 
can  handle,  we  must  limit  ourselves 
to  that  number.  In  order  that  the 
five  hundred  shall  fairly  represent 
the  variety  we  are  working  with,  we 
should  select  those  tubers  from  as 
widely  different  sources  as  possible. 
After  we  get  started  once  our  problem 
is  the  same  as  that  of  any  variety  test. 
Finding  Value  of  Strains 

We  must  not,  of  course,  base  our 
final  selection  of  strains  upon  a  single 
year's  performance.  This  is  more  im- 
portant with  potatoes  than  with  other 


crops,  because  the  conditions  under 
which  a  tuber  devolps  influences  very 
greatly  the  next  season's  yield.  If 
the  tubers  with  which  we  started 
came  from  many  sources,  as  was  sug- 
gested above,  some  may  have  been 
grown  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  the  like  and 
their  progenies  may  start  out  stronger 
than  the  progenies  of  some  other 
tubers  of  inherently  better  strains  that 
are.  temporarily  weak  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  conditions  under  which 
the  tubers  originally  selected  had 
been  grown. 

The  charts  accompanying  this  article 
show  the  great  difference  between  the 
early  and  later  behavior  of  various 
strains.  In  Chart  1,  for  instance, 
strains  b  and  f  were  both  equally  poor 
in  1909,  the  first  year  of  the  test.  The 
later  tests  proved  that  b  was  really 
a  very  poor  strain  while  f  was  among 
the  best  strains  tested,  equaling  or 
even  exceeding  some  of  the  strains 
that  were  from  four  to  five  times  as 
good  as  it  was  the  first  year.  In  this 
test,  as  will  be  recalled  from  the 
account  in  the  previous  article,  300 
tuber  strains  were  tested  the  first 
year  but  only  the  best  ten  and  the 
poorest  ten  strains  were  kept  for 
further  test.  The  1909  yields  of  the 
other  280  strains  were  between  the 
two  lots  selected. 

Since  some  strains  that  were  poor 
at  first  proved  later  to  be  as  good  as 
the  original  best  ten,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  some  of  the  280  dis- 
carded strains  might  have  turned  out 
in  the  end  to  be  better  than  any  of 
those  retained.  In  a  new  test  re- 
cently begun  at  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station  with  500  tuber-lines,  no 
strains  will  be  discarded  until  the  end 
of  the  second  year  and  then  only 
those  that  have  been  very  poor  both 
years.  In  four  or  five  years  it  should 
be  possible  to  isolate  a  few  strains 
that  are  consistently  better  than  the 
average  run  of  the  Early  Ohio  variety 
with  which  the  work  is  being  done. 
Mass  Selection 

Now  let  us  see  how  mass  selection 
works.  It  was  shown  in  the  previous 
article  that  seed  tubers  selected  from 
heavy  hills  of  any  one  tuber-line  can- 
not be  depended  upon  to  give  better 
results  than  seed  tubers  from  light 
hills  of  the  same  tuber-line,  but  that 
there  is  an  advantage  in  selecting 
heavy  seed  hills  from  an  ordinary 
variety.  Why  this  difference?  It  has 
been  said  repeatedly  that  an  ordinary 
variety  of  potatoes  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  distinct  strains  and  the  fact 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  charts  ac- 
companying this  article.  Suppose  that 
in  the  Ohio  test  (Chart  2),  only  the 
best  ten  hills  of  1903  (hills  K-T)  had 
been  saved  and  that  they  had  been 
mixed  together  instead  of  having 
been  planted  separately  in  1904.  It  is 
obvious  that  several  very  poor  strains, 
such  as  g,  c,  a,  1),  would  have  been 
eliminated  by  this  one  selection,  and 
the  yield  of  the  selected  stock  must 
therefore  have  averaged  better  in 
later  years  than  it  could  have  done  if 
the  selection  had  not  been  made. 

But  this  1903  selection  would  also 


have  eliminated  some  very  good 
strains  like  j,  (Chart  2)  for  instance, 
which  in  1906  was  as  good  as  any 
strain  except  T.  The  fact  that  good 
strains  have  some  poor  hills  like  j  in 
1903  and  that  strains  of  only  medium 
value  produce  some  very  good  hills 
like  S  in  1903,  for  instance,  is  what 
makes  progress  so  slow  when  selec- 
tion is  based  merely  upon  the  size  of 
hills  and  all  the  selected  seed  is 
planted  together  in  one  lot.  The  only 
leason  that  any  progress  is  possible, 
when  such  a  mass-selection  method 
is  employed,  is  that  on  the  whole  the 
best  strains  have  a  larger  percentage 
of  very  good  hills  than  the  poor 
strains,  so  that  the  selection  of  large 
hills  year  after  year  gradually  in- 
creases the  representation  of  the  bet- 
ter strains  and  diminishes  that  of  the 
poorer  ones. 

Mass  selection  is  likely  even  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  very  poorest 
strains  at  the  very  start.  In  all  such 
attempts  to  improve  plants  by  selec- 
tion progress  is  much  more  rapid  at 
first  than  it  is  later  on.  The  medium- 
good  strains  may  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  very 
good  hills  to  hold  their  representation 
in  the  selected  stock  for  a  good  many 
years.  It  is  doubtful,  in  fact,  whether 
by  any  amount  of  selection  of  this  sort 
one  could  ever  build  up  a  stock  equal 
to  the  best  strains  that  could  be 
isolated  and  proved  out  in  four  or  five 
years  by  the  tuber-line,  or  isolation, 
method.  Mass  selection,  however,  is 
easily  carried  out  and  the  results, 
though  perhaps  not  the  best,  are  cer- 
tainly well  worth  the  while. 

In  mass  selection  the  grower  should 
have  a  special  seed  plot  large  enough 
to  produce  seed  for  the  next  year's 
entire  crop.  This  seed  plot  should 
be  dug  by  hand  and  only  the  best  hills 
used  for  planting  next  year's  seed 
plot,  the  remainder  being  used  for 
the  general  crop. 

Effect  of  Climate 

There  remain  two  things  that  should 
be  discussed  before  potato  breeding 
gives  way  for  some  other  crop  in  this 
series  of  articles.  Chart  1  not  only 
shows  that  there  are  distinct  strains 
of  Early  Ohio,  some  of  which  are 
much  better  than  others,  but  it  also 
indicates  that  even  the  better  strains 
have  been  deteriorating  as  the  experi- 
ment has  progressed.  True  the  poorer 
yields  of  the  last  two  years  are  due 
in  part  to  unfavorable  seasons,  late 
planting,  and  the  like,  but  there  is 
evidence  that  any  stocks  of  potatoes 
gradually  deteriorate  when  grown  for 
a  period  of  years  in  this  region.  Our 
hot  soils  are  probably  responsible,  but 
we  cannot  discuss  that  now.  What's 
the  use  of  spending  years  in  potato 
breeding  if  the  selected  stocks  are 
going  to  keep  getting  poorer  on  ac- 
count of  unfavorable  climatic  condi- 
tions? "There  is  a  reason" — perhaps 
we  had  better  talk  about  it  at  an- 
other time. 

Then  there  is  this  further  question: 
How  does  any  variety  cor»ie  to  have 
distinct  strains?  If  the  hired  man 
has  an  alibi,  who  then  put  the  strains 
in  potatoes? 
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Chart  2. — Yields  of  twenty  tuber-lints  of  Carmen  No.  3  potatoes  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  designations  of  strains  are  similar  to  those  of  Chart  1,  except 
that  in  the  first  year  of  the  test  the  capital  letters  K  to  T  represent  the  best  ten  hills'  out 
of  one  hundred  examined  and  the  small  letters  a  to  j  stand  for  ten  poor  hills  of  the 
same  lot.    The  same  letters  In  later  years  indicate  progenies  of  the  1903  hills. 
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SHARPLES 

M  I  LK  E  R 

The  most  important  factor 
in  dairying  today. 

The  Sharplt-s  Milker  means  cleaner  milk — a  prob- 
lem of  serious  import  to  the  modern  dairyman.  It 
means  a  large  saving  in  milk  production.  And  it  elimi- 
nates the  most  disagreeable  part  of  dairying  —  the 
drudgery  of  hand  milking. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  as  a  dairyman 
to  be  able  to  save  more  than  a  third  of  your  present 
payroll.  Remember,  too,  that  the  Sharpies  Milker  is 
on  the  job  every  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  saving  you 
all  kind  of  worry  and  care. 

You  keep  your  cows  healthier  with  a  Sharpies 
Milker.  Its  gentle,  uniform  action  is  soothing  and 
restful,  fostering  milk  production  and  keeping  teats 
and  udders  in  perfect  condition. 

The  Sharpies  Milker  is  easy  to  clean  and  keep 
clean.  The  parts  that  touch  the  milk  are  few  and 
simple — quickly  cleansed. 

Over  80,000  cows  are  milked  every 
day  by  the  Sharpies  Milker- — at  an  enor- 
mous saving  of  time,  labor  and  worry  to 
their  owners. 


Send  for  the  Milker 
Book  —  if  has  some 
valuable  information 
for  cow  owners. 


THE  SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR  CO 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Chicago,  111.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Dallas,  Texas  Portland,  Ore. 

Winnipeg,  Can.       Toronto,  Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


TRAPPERS  AND  FUR  BUYERS  TmKuBAw9m8: 

WILL  PAY  BIG  PRICES  FOR  SAME.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LISTS;  THEY 
ARE   FREE.       CORRESPONDENCE   INVITED  AND   CHEERFULLY  ANSWERED. 

LA  CROSSE  FUR  &  HIDE  CO.,  100-102  So.  Front  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Serviceable 
Table  Cutlery 

Your  wife  will  be  proud  to  display  her  table 
cutlery  and  carvers  if  they  bear  the  famous 
Keen  Kutter  trade  mark.     Any  article 
bearing  that  mark  is  recognized  as  the 
limit  in  quality. 

Keen  Kutter  tableware  is  made  of  the 
finest  cutlery  steel.  Knife  blades  and 
fork  tines  are  firmly  set  into  han- 
dles that  do  not  loosen  or  crack. 

mn  mtm 

Table  Cutlery  and  Carvers 

are  made  In  many  styles  and  are  price!  moderately.  Be  sure  to  see  the  trade  mark  be- 
fore buying.  That  is  your  guarantee  of  sat,s. action  or  money  back  from  your  dealer. 
'  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  A  fter  the  Price  is  Forgotten. ' ' 
Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
Simmons 
Hardware  Co., 
Inc. 

k  St.  Louis  New  York 
Philadelphia 

Toledo 
Minneapolis 
,  Sioux  City 
Wichita 


$5.50  per  Bet. 

^^m\\\\\\w 


No.KlSM. 
"6  Knives  and  6  Forks  | 
in  Case.  Price  $5  per  Set. 
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H.  D.  LuU,  Keith  County 

October  27. —  The  weather  is  still 
dry,  but  somewhat  on  the  cool  order; 
the  nights  are  especially  cold.  Ice 
that  froze  last  night  in  stock  tanks 
that  are  not  in  use  did  not  all  dis- 
appear during  the  entire  day.  Satur- 
day was  a  "fright."  A  cold,  very  high 
wind  made  things  fly;  real  estate  cer- 
tainly was  moving  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  time  of  the  year  in  which  we 
may  expect  rain  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  has  passed.  Fall  grain 
seeded  in  cornstalk  ground  with  any 
reasonable  amount  of  care  and  in 
season  is  showing  up  very  well,  but 
1  doubt  if  there  is  enough  moisture 
below  to  make  the  farmer  feel  safe 
in  gambling  that  it  will  come  through 
the  winter  in  good  shape. 

Last  week  at  the  depot  I  saw  a 
large  consignment  of  nursery  stock. 
Somehow  I  could  never  become  en- 
thused over  the  fall  delivery  of  trees. 
The  agents  often  say  they  sell  them 
cheaper  in  the  fall,  but  I  doubt  even 
that.  Then  the  trees  for  fall  delivery 
are  often  taken  up  before  they  are 
fully  matured.  This,  together  with 
the  winter  care  that  the  ordinary 
farmer  gives  them,  doesn't  make  the 
proposition  look  good  to  your  uncle. 

I  shall  be  very  agreeably  dis- 
appointed and  badly  mistaken  if  there 
are  not  a  lot  of  dead  trees  showing 
up  next  spring.  The  dry,  hot  summer 
was  very  hard  on  them  and,  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  not  been 
enough  moisture  to  go  down  to  the 
roots;  more  rain  this  fall  is  now  an 
improbability.  The  moisture  from 
the  snow  is  not  likely  to  go  down 
very  far  until  spring;  so  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  the  trees  were  in  for  a 
hard  winter.  We  are  advised  to  stop 
cultivation  about  the  middle  of  July 
to  allow  the  weeds  to  take  the  mois- 
ture so  the  wood  will  mature.  That 

s  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
Question  very  often  is  how  to  get  mois- 
ture back  into  the  soil  in  the  fall  so 

he  trees  will  not  winter-kill. 

The  registrations  for  the  land 
lrawing  almost  reached  the  80,000 
mark,  or  more  than  130  for  each 
Tlaim,  which  shows  that  there  are 
many  land-hungry  people  in  the  coun- 
try, or  plenty  who  want  to  take  a 
gambler's  chance.  I  think  it  was 
partly  each.  At  North  Platte  the 
registrations  were  made  in  a  garage, 
and  the  enterprising  owner  proceeded 
to  raffle  off  a  car  for  2,000  numbers 
at  a  dollar  each.  The  entire  number 
was  sold  by  the  end  of  seven  days, 
which  also  shows  that  the  gambling 
spirit  is  rife.  Tomorrow  is  the  red 
letter  day  and  by  night  the  lucky 
numbers  will  have  been  drawn. 

The  first  report  of  loss  from  corn- 
stalk disease  comes  to  the  writer 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Sutherland, 
where  one  man  lost  about  a  dozen 
cattle  in  a  bunch.  At  the  present 
sky-high  prices  of  cattle  this  number 
would  have  paid  for  a  corn  binder 
and  several  years  of  labor  in  cutting 
the  corn  and  then  husking  it  in  some 
way,  if  it  was  worth  husking.  In  the 
matter  of  this  trouble  theories  don't 
count;  it  is  a  situation  that  con- 
fronts us. 

I  .often  note  that  someone  speaks 
of  doing  fall  plowing  because  work  is 
slack  about  that  time  of  the  year.  I 
will  guarantee  if  that  person  grew 
beets  he  wouldn't  have  time  even  to 
think  of  fall  plowing,  much  less  to' 
do  it.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
in  the  beet  territory  that  available 
men  and  horses  are  hardly  allowed  a 
breathing  spell.  The  crop  is  bulky 
and  must  all  be  hauled  in  wagons  and 
loaded  by  hand  scooping;  in  many 
instances  it  is  unloaded  by  hand,  so 
the  process  is  not  so  swift  as  could 
be  desired. 

It  seems  that  another  railroad  pro- 
ject is  on  foot  in  western  Nebraska. 
A  company  was  recently  organized 
to  build  a  railroad  from  Bridgeport 
southwest  through  Banner  and  Kim- 
ball counties,  heading  for  Denver. 
Whether  one  or  the  other  of  the  rail- 
road companies  now  operating  in  the 
North  Platte  valley  territory  is  back- 
ing this  project  is  not  generally 
known.  Banner  county  is  entirely 
railroadless  and  no  doubt  would 
welcome  the  new  line. 


From  figures  compiled  by  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  it  appears  that 
there  are  nearly  a  million  acres  of 
alfalfa  in  the  state.  The  product  aL 
$12.50  a  ton  is  valued  at  more  tha  i 
thirty-one  million  dollars.  Custer 
county  leads  with  an  acreage  of  47,596 
acres,  but  Scotts  Bluff  county,  owing 
to  a  heavier  yield,  leads  in  total  value 
with  a  price  mark  of  $1,631,000,  which 
is  going  some  for  one  crop  in  one 
county.  Thomas  county  wins  the  up- 
side down  championship  over  Greeley 
county  by  five  points,  the  former  hav- 
ing 164  and  the  latter  169  acres.  Mc- 
Pherson  county,  all  strictly  in  the 
sand  hills,  reports  698  acres,  which 
is  some  encouragement. 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA 

By  C.  Y.  Thompson,  Cuming  County 

The  weather  man  has  been  un- 
usually kind  to  us.  Since  the  rainy 
spell  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
.he  weather  has  been  ideal  for  nearly 
all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Almost  every 
farmer  has  some  corn  out,  and  by  the 
time  these  notes  are  read  many  will 
be  through.  An  old-time  blizzard 
deposited  several  inches  of  snow  last 
night  and  continued  on  a  rampage 
all  day.  These  early  storms  catch 
many  of  us  unprepared  and  we  pay 
dearly  for  our  neglect. 

This  is  the  critical  time  of  the  year 
for  livestock.  The  change  from  grass 
to  dry  feed  is  more  or  less  dangerous 
even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances; the  cattle  still  have 
their  summer  coat  and  have  not  yet 
become  accustomed  to  the  change  in 
weather.  It  is  good  policy,  therefore, 
to  put  forth  a  little  extra  effort  at 
this  time  to  keep  the  cattle  thriving. 
If  you  allow  your  stock  to  become  thin 
now  it  will  be  hard  to  put  flesh  on 
them  later;  but  keep  them  up  in  good 
condition  now  and  it  will  not  take 
half  the  feed  to  keep  them  in  good 
thrift  all  winter. 


If  the  calves  are  large  enough  they 
should  be  taken  from  the  cows  and 
gradually  put  onto  a  grain  ration.  It 
is  not  advisable,  however,  to  feed  too 
much  grain  to  calves  unless  your 
object  is  to  make  baby  beef,  for,  un- 
less you  continue  their  grain  ration 
on  pasture,  their  winter's  feed  will 
r>e  almost  wasted.  The  cows  with 
fall  calves  should  have  a  little  extra 
feed  so  they  may  go  into  the  winter 
in  good  shape.  Corn  fodder  and 
alfalfa  hay  make  a  fine  combination 
for  milk  production.  The  sleek,  fat 
calves  produced  on  that  ration  are 
ample  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of 
this  statement.  In  our  eagerness  to 
get  the  corn  out  the  majority  of  us 
overlook  these  little  things  until  all 
chance  for  profit  is  gone.  It  is 
pretty  good  policy  never  to  allow  a 
calf  to  lose  its  calf  fat. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  some 
of  the  farmers  who  have  been  luck; 
enough  never  to  have  lost  any  cattle 
in  the  stalks  are  prone  to  unburden 
their  minds  on  the  subject  for  the 
benefit  of  their  more  unfortunate 
neighbors.  If  those  farmers  knew 
'talf  as  much  about  cornstalk  disease 
as  they  assume  to  know,  they  would 
know  considerably  more  than  they 
really  do.  I  have  tried  everything 
that  was  ever  advocated  as  a  panacea 
for  the  prevention  of  cornstalk  dis- 
ease, and  yet  I  lost  cattle.  Again, 
I  have  neglected  to  do  the  things  that 
are  considered  so  essential  for  the 
prevention  of  the  disease,  and  I  lost 
none.  While  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  sure  prevention  of  the  cornstalk 
disease,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  such  pre- 
cautions as  we  can.  Cattle  should 
have  salt  and  water;  these  are  essen- 
tial for  the  best  development  of  cattle 
at  "ny  time.  From  pasture  to  stalks 
is  a  radical  change  and  should  be 
made  gradually.  Stalks  are  a  bulky 
feed  with  a  small  per  cent  of  nutri- 
ment, and  stock  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  them  alone.  A 
good  feed  of  alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
once  a  day  when  cattle  are  running 
m  the  stalks  is  worth  more  than  it 
costs  whether  or  not  it  is  a  preven- 
tive for  cornstalk  disease.  After  you 
^ave  taken  all  the  aforesaid  percau- 
tions,  you  may  still  lose  cattle  with 
the  cornstalk  disease,  but  at  least 
vou  have  done  all  that  anyone  can 
do  to  prevent  it. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  justified  in 
upholding  the  "forty-acre  fallacy" 
because  one  man,  on  account  of  ex- 
ceptional ability,  has  been  able  to 
transform   a    worthless   hazel  brush 
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farm  into  a  profitable  investment.  1 
venture  to  «ay  that  not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  can  succeed  as  Mr.  Martin 
has.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who 
makes  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
the  poultry  business  on  a  forty-foot 
lot;  but  would  it  not  be  absurd  to 
point  out  the  success  of  this  excep- 
tional man  as  an  example  of  what 
every  man's  success  would  be?  The 
time  will  come,  no  doubt,  when  the 
forty-acre  farm  will  be  a  desirable 
size,  but  that  time,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
not  yet,  at  least  not  in  Nebraska.  If 
there  is  a  man  in  this  county  that 
makes  his  entire  living  off  a  forty-acre 
tarm,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  do  not 
despise  the  small  farmer;  the  right 
kind  of  a  man  can  make  good  on  a 
small  farm,  but  I  contend  that  the 
forty-acre  farm  cannot  be  operated  as 
economically  as  a  160-acre  farm.  It 
is  not  practicable,  as  a  rule,  at  this 
time,  because  the  majority  of  farmers 
are  not  content  to  do  those  little 
things  that  are  absolutely  essential 
to  success  on  a  forty-acre  farm. 


SOME  FAIR  COMPARISONS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  attended 
the  Illinois  State  Fair  at  Springfield, 
October  6  to  11.  The  grounds  are 
large  and  well  equipped  with  sub- 
stantial buildings,  representing  a 
heavy  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  The  fair  in  general  was  a 
success.  Exhibits  were  good  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality.  The  Illinois 
fair  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  ex- 
hibits at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in 
quality  equaled  those  at  Illinois,  while 
in  quantity  they  were  far  ahead. 

In  livestock  and  machinery  the 
exhibits  at  the  Illinois  fair  were 
larger  than  at  the  Nebraska  fair,  but 
of  no  better  quality.  In  poultry  the 
two  fairs  were  about  even.  While  I 
believe  that  some  points  about  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  deserve  criti- 
cism, yet  as  a  whole  our  fair  is  right 
up  to  standard.  In  Nebraska  we  need 
more  good  buildings;  that,  with  con- 
siderable pruning  of  the  midway,  will 
make  our  fair  much  better. 

On  my  way  to  Illinois  I  stopped 
one  day  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair, 
held  at  Sedalia.  The  grounds  there 
lay  well  and  are  nicely  covered  with 
blue  grass;  the  buildings  are  neat 
and  substantial,  but  not  of  very  ex- 
travagant size.  One  thing  very  no- 
ticeable was  the  lack  of  shade  trees. 
Exhibits  were  quite  creditable,  but  as 
a  whole,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
good  people  of  Missouri,  their  state 
fair  does  not  measure  up  to  Ne- 
braska's in  any  line. 

Missouri  has  suffered  greatly  from 
drouth  this  year.  The  corn  is  prac- 
tically a  failure  clear  across  the 
state  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis. 
I  found  also  that  in  many  places  in 
Illinois  the  corn  is  either  a  failure 
or  a  very  light  crop.  Sometimes  some 
of  us  feel  like  leaving  Nebraska,  but 
I  have  traveled  considerably  this  fall 
and  I  can  assure  Nebraskans  that 
"there  is  fire  around  the  frying  pan." 

Frontier  Co.    JAMES  PEARSON. 


INSTITUTE  AT  ERICSON 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  annual 
farmers'  institute  of  Ericson  was  held 
October  22.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  there  was  a  fine  display 
of  corn,  potatoes  and  other  farm 
products.  There  was  also  a  fine  ex- 
hibit of  pure-bred  chickens,  including 
nearly  all  the  breeds,  and  a  good 
exhibit  of  colts,  which  were  judged 
by  L.  W.  Leonard  of  Pawnee  City  and 
V.  E.  Shirley  of  Central  City.  Prem- 
iums were  awarded  by  the  institute 
on  all  of  these  exhibits. 

In  the  afternoon  a  program  was 
given.  Mr.  L.  W.  Leonard  gave  a 
talk  on  livestock  management  and  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  V.  E.  Shirley, 
whose  subject  was  poultry  for  profit. 
He  concluded  his  talk  with  a  judg- 
ing demonstration  of  chickens,  and 
awarded  the  premiums.  The  women 
aeld  a  separate  session  at  the  school 
house  during  this  time.  There -was  a 
large  attendance  and  a  fine  display 
of  fancy  needlework  and  kitchen 
products.  Miss  Aural  Scott  of  Lincoln 
gave  a  cooking  demonstration  and 
also  a  talk  on  the  balanced  meal. 

At  the  evening  session  Mr.  Leonard 
gave  a  very  able  talk  on  Nebraska 
farming,  and  he  was  followed  by  a 
very  pleasing  address  on  "The  Value 
of  Knowing  Why,"  by  Miss  Scott.  Mr. 
Shirley's  subject  was  "A  Profession 
or  a  Job."  Nebraska  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  possessing  such  able 
speakers  and  demonstrators  as  these 
for  the  instruction  of  farmers. 

Wheeler  Co.  J.  A.  JOHNSON. 
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There's  Economy, 
Comfort  and  Style 

in  a  Lanpher 

Cloth  Ulster 

YOU'LL  enjoy  its 

warmth  and  look  well- 
dressed  wherever  you  go. 

The  big  features,  of  course 
as  with  all  Lanpher  goods,  is 
the  quality. 

It's  made  in  the  Lanpher 
tailoring  shops— the  most 
modernly  equipped  in  the  North- 
west, by  skilled  tailors  of  long 
experience. 

tii  ~,  .  ,     Skimping  is  unknown  in  the 

Lanpher  shops.     The  material,  the  workmanship,  the  finishing 
everything  must  be  up  to  the  Lanpher  standard-the  very  best  of 
which  we  are  capable. 

Lanpher  Coats  are  made  to  fit,  to  wear,  to  hold  their  shape,  to  keep 
you  warm  and  to  look  well  for  several  seasons.    If  you  believe  in  the 
true  economy  of  buying  only  quality  clothes,  you  can't  make  a  mistake  in  selecting  a  Lanpher  Coat. 

The  Lanpher  Sheep-Lined  Coat 


You  buy  a  sheep-lined  coat  for  warmth, 
comfort  and  rough  wear.  You  get  the  ut- 
most of  these  qualities  in  Lanpher  Sheep-Lined 
Coats. 

They're  made  in  the  Lanpher  fur  and  tailor- 
ing shops.  Besides  using  the  best  materials, 
we  stretch  and  treat  the  sheep  linings  the  same 
as  we  do  our  high  grade  furs.  Then  our  expert 
tailors  make  them  into  coats  in  the  same  care- 
ful'way  as  our  higher  priced  fur-lined  and 
cloth  coats. 


All  these  things  show  up  in  the  Lanpher 
Sheep-Lined  coat  in  better  fit,  greater  wearing 
strength,  more  comfort  and  longer  life.  You 
get  a  great  deal  more  for  your  money  in  a 
Lanpher  Sheep-Lined  Coat. 

Write  for  the  Lanpher  Book  of  1913-14 

styles,  if  you  want  to  know  about  Lanpher 
men's  and  women's  clothing  for  outdoor  wear, 
and  where  to  buy  them  in  your  neighborhood 


Saint  Paul, 


Lanpher,  Skinner  &  Company 


Minnesota 


Ladies:  Remember  Lanpher  Furs  are  guaranteed  The  Lanpher  book  mentioned  above  mil  guide  you  in  tht 
selection  of  becoming  models.    You  can  see  them  at  your  dealer  s  store  before  buying. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Portable  Oil  Engines 


Ideal  power  plants  for  Pumping, 
Threshing,  Ensilage  Cutting,  Wood 
Sawing,  Feed  Grinding  and  many 
other  jobs. 

Uses  Low  Priced  Fuels. 

All  sizes,  5  to  25  H.  F. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  CZ896. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co. 

Kansas  City      Omaha  Chicago, 

Fatrbanhs  Scales,  Oil  Traction  Engines,  Water  System;, 
ElectricLishtPlants. Pumps  Windmills.  FeedGrinders. 


PATENT 


secured  or  fee  returned.  Free 
Patent  Book,  Selling  Guide  & 
List  of  Buyers  and  Manufac- 
turers of  inventions.  Advicefree.  Sendsketch. 
Sues  &  Co.,  Attys.,  537  7th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICA'S  BEST  RANGE 

The  Arcadian  is  a  perfect  baking  range,  and 
stays  a  perfect  baker  for  a  lifetime  because  it  is 
built  like  a  locomotive  boiler.     Built  of  malleable 


iron  and  charcoal  iron  riveted  together  instead  of  being 
bolted  together.     Made  airtight  without  the  use  of 
stove  putty  to  crumble  and  fall  out,  as  happens  in  cast 
iron  and  so-called  steel  ranges,  allowing  false  drafts 
to  fan  the  fire  or  deaden  it. 

The  Arcadian  Range  will  never 
have  false  drafts  —  it  will  al- 
ways do  perfect  baking,  using  a 
third  less    fuel  than  common 
ranges. 

Never  need  to  use  blackening — a 
rub  with  an  oiled  cloth  makes  it 
appear  like  new.  It  pays  for  itself 
over  and  over  in  the  fuel  it  saves,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  way  it  makes  a 
woman's  work  easier  and  allows  her  to  do 
perfect  baking. 

The  Arcadian  is  sold  by  dealers. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet.  It  tells  inside  facts  about 
range  construction,  shows  how  to  pick  out  a  good 
range,  and  find  the  faults  in  poor  ranges.  It  will 
save  you  money,  and  it  is  interesting  reading. 
FREE.  Write  today  to  Dept. 29 
ARCADIAN  MALLEABLE  RANGE  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 
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'Build  for 
Permanence  With 


Why  Lehigh  is  Best 

solid  foundations  and  sturdy  supports  build  with 
concrete  and  avoid  the  expense  and  bother  of  repairs  in  after 
years.     Concrete  foundations  are  everlasting. 

Specify  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  for  all  your  concrete 
building.    Tests  show  Lehigh  high  in  tensile  strength 
and  the  ideal  cement  for  farm  buildings. 

Expert  engineers  invariably  demand 
Lehigh  on  important  work.  Contractors 
demand  it  for  the  building  of  barns,  silos, 
walks,  floors,  houses  and  all  other  farm 
buildings.    Make  no  mistake.    See  that  the 
name  Lehigh  is  on  every  bag,  then  perfect 
results  are  assured. 

Free  Book  on  Concrete  ^3  £"1^^^" 

book  on  concrete  construction.  It  covers  every  point  clearly,  with 
directions,  specifications,  plans,  etc.,  on  the  building  of  numerous  farm  structures. 
Write  us  today.   Address:  109 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO,  ^  SraMfifflC 


LEHIGH 


8383  loung  Bldg.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Old  Honesty 
Blankets 

Guaran 

teed! 


We 
stand  be- 
hind  every 
Old  Honesty 
Blanket.    You  get 
a  new  blanket  free  if 
any  Old  Honesty  Blanket 
fails  to  wear  a  full  year.  Our 


Guarantee  Tag 
Warrants  Wear  for 
Full  Year— or  New 
Blanket 
FREE 


$3.50  &  $4.00  Storm  Blankets 

wear  like  cow  hide  —  give  horses  real  protec- 
bwvt.  Big,  roomy  blankets,  made  of  honest  brown 
canvas,  lined  extra  heavy.  Lock-stitch  sewed  and 
quilted  to  protect  from  ripping.  Stand  hard  knocks. 
Easy  to  put  on  or  take  off  in  stormy  weather.  Remember— 
70XJ  are  protected — every  blanket  positively  guaranteed.  If 
er  can't  supply,  write 

BEMIS  BLANKET  COMPANY,  OMAHA,  NEBR.  « 


V\^ELL  tried  modern  methods 
have  resulted  in  great  sav- 
ing to  farmers.  Equally  true  of 
underwear — if  it  be  Stephenson 
Underwear — as  of  many-gang 
plows.  Stephenson  Underwear 
—  Union  and  Two- Piece  —  is 
specially  knitted  so  there  are  no 
weak  spots  and  is  knit  to  fit — 
not  stretched  to  cover. 

Buying  this  long  staple  wool 
Underwear  is  a  good  investment 
because  enduring  wear  and  sat- 
isfaction are  guaranteed.  Look 
for  this  label —  ' 


•  SOUTH  BEND.IND. 

...  UNDERWEAR 

V     "STALEY   BRAND  1\ 

No.  905— Union  Suit.  Royal  Rib:  gray  tint: 
worsted  mix.  a  combination  of  Territory  Worsted 
Yum  and  Strict.  Good  Middling  Cotton  Yarn :  the 
collarette  is  hand  made  to  prevent  stretching  and 
sagging  so  common  In  heavy-weight  Union  Suit 
neckbands;  button  holes  reinforced:  all  seams  re- 
inforced to  prevent  ripping:  cuffs  attached  by  a 
six  -thread  flat  seam ;  the  shoulders  are  sloped  in 
the  cutting  and  made  elastic  by  reversing  the 
webbing  at  that  particular  point;  wide  flap  crotch 
which  covers  completely,  making  it  satisfactory 
and  very  convenient ;  heaviest  and  warmrst  gar- 
nicnt  011  the  market  for  the  price.  ^3  QO 

Other  mimLers  as  low  as  $1.00  per  garment. 
Write  for  Interesting  Booklet  on  Underwear 
Stephepson  Underwear  Mills,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Product  Sold   to   Merchants  Only 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  In  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


ColumbianStock 
Powders  best  for 
general  stock  f  eed- 
ing,  exterminating 
worms,  fattening 
nogs  and  prevent- 
ing hog  cholera. 
Cattle  Tone  — A 
powerful,  highly 
concentrated  di- 
gestive tonic  for 
cattle.  The  sure, 
quick  way  to  turn 
corn  into  beef. 
Columbian  Sheep 
Powders  —  Espec- 
ially  prepared  to 
keep  sheep  free 
from  disease  and 
worms,  stop  losses 
and  increase  prof- 
its. A  wonderful 
appetizer  and  ton- 
ic. Counteracts 
acidity  in  fodder 
and  silage. 


Prussic  Acid  Is  The  Great  Danger  Now  Threatening  Every  Stock  Raiser  In  America 

State  veterinarians  and  many  editors  of  farm  papers  are  issuing  warnings  against  feeding  corn 
fodder  to  stock,  because  of  prussic  acid  which  is  always  present  in  drouth-stunted  corn  stalks. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  much  of  your  corn  was  stunted  in  growth  this  year. 
But  you  do  need  to  be  told  that  poison — death  to  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs — lurks  in 
every  corn  stalk,  whether  in  shock  or  left  standing!  Unless  the  action  of  the  deadly  prussic  acid  is  coun- 
teracted it  often  kills  in  a  few  hours.  Many  stock  losses  from  this  source  have  already  been  reported. 

Every  hog  raiser  knows  too,  the  danger  of  feeding  new  corn  to  his  hogs,  especially  as  in  this 
year  it  is  chaffy  and  stunted.  It  causes  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  indigestion  and  worms,  and 
like  cholera  frequently  wipes  out  whole  herds  in  a  few  days. 

I  CAN  PREVENT  THAT  LOSS 

Let  me  prove  to  you,  before  you  pay  me  a  cent,  that  the  deadly  effects  of  corn  fodder  poison  and 

of  new  corn  fed  to  hogs  are  positively  counteracted  by  giving  your  stock  free  access  to  Columbian  Stock  Powders. 

The  forage  poison  (prussic  acid)  and  new  corn  cause  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  fermentation  resulting  in  acute  digest- 
ive troubles  which  quickly  cause  death.  Columbian  Stock  Powders  are  anti-acid  and  anti-fermentative.  Feed  these  powders 
and  you  can  give  your  stock  the  free  run  of  the  fields — standing  or  in  shock.  All  ill  effects  from  eating  the  undeveloped  corn 
and  stunted  stalks  will  be  absolutely  counteracted. 

COLUMBIAN  STOCK  POWDERS 

are  not  a  food,  but  a  highly  efficient  medicated  preparation.  They  contain  a  powerful  vermifuge  and  not  only  kill 
but  expel  all  worms  in  hogs,  horses  and  sheep.  These  strength-sapping,  disease-breeding  parasites  are  the  cause  of  fully  90 
per  cent  of  all  stock  diseases.  You  must  get  rid  of  them  in  order  to  have  thrifty  stock.  The  only  way  to  keep  your  stock  vig- 
orous, free  from  worms  and  disease  and  poison-proof  is  to  treat  them  internally  with  Columbian  Stock  Powders.  Will  put  a 
speedy  end  to  all  their  digestive  troubles,  make  them  fat  and  sleek,  and  keep  them  in  finest  condition.  Indispensable  for 
brood  sows  because  it  keeps  them  free  from  fever,  insures  strong  healthy  litters  and  an  abundant  flow  of  pure  milk. 

A  BIG  PROFIT  MAKER— NOT  AN  EXPENSE 

Columbian  Stock  Powder*  are  not  only  insurance  against  stock  losses — they  actually  increase  your  stock  profits. 
Enable  you  to  fatten  hogs  with  leu  feed  and  shorten  the  fattening  period.  Start  feeding  "Columbian"  to  your  fall  pigs 
now  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  so  as  to  hasten  their  growth  and  insure  more  pounds  of  prime  pork.  In  daily  useby  thou- 
sands of  practical  raisers  who  declare  that  "Columbian"  has  put  stock  raising  on  a  permanently  profitable  basis  for  them. 


Write  For  My  90  Days  Free  Trial  Offer 


Colombian 
Hoe  &  Cattle 
Powder  Co..     ^  * 

Dept.  9  4)\ 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  ▼ 

Gentlemen;— Send 
me  particulars   of  ^ 
your  offer  to  let  me 
give  Columbian  Stock 
Free 


Just  write  or  mail  coupon  stating  how  many  hogs,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  you  are  feeding  and 
I  11  make  you  an  offer  whereby  you  may  try  Columbian  Stock  Powders  90  days  before  paying  me  a 
cent.  I  absolutely  convince  you  that  it's  big  money  in  your  pocket  to  keep  on  feeding  them.  This 
is  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 


FREE 


Our  new  book  on  hog  and  stock  raising  is  just  off  the  press — an  intensely 
interesting  and  highly  instructive  book  that  you  should  read.    Gives  lots 
_  of  valuable  information  and  experiences  of  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  stock  raisers.   Send  coupon  today  for  your  free  copy. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


We  want  a  few  reliable  farmers  to  represent  us  in  every  community.    Our  proposition 
unusually  attractive— a  big  and  sure  money  maker  and  the  work  is  not  hard.   It  will 

.  pay  you  to  invesi 


Trial  before  paying  a  cent, 
i  let 


.Cattle;  Horses;  . 

Sheep.    Also  send  me  free,  a  copy  of 
your  book,  "Make  More  Money  on 
xour  Live  Stock"  and  particulars  how 
M  get  a  Columbian  Self  Feeder  FREE. 

Name  

^d  dress  


Be  Sure  To  Mail  Coupon  Today  And  Get 
My  90  Days'  Free  Trial  Offer.  Address 

FRANK  R.  McDERMAND,  Pres. 

Columbian  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Company 


1458  Genesee  St. 


Dept.  9 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Columbian 
Self  Feeder 


Regular  price  is  $5;  but 
if  you  will  write  or  mail 
coupon ,  at  once 
I  will  tell  you 
how  to  get  ons 


te  or  mail 

FREI-' 


FARM  GLIMPSES 

By  J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 

Showers  have  been  frequent  and 
sunshine  below  normal  in  October. 
The  first  snowflakes  put  ginger  into 
our  steps,  and  called  attention  to  one 
hundred  odd  jobs  that  must  be  done 
before  the  real  winter  comes. 

They  boast  of  some  places  in 
California  where  the  range  in  tem- 
perature is  only  a  few  degrees.  I  like 
a  change.  I  regard  the  weather  like 
the  old  darkey  did  the  opossum.  He 
said  that  he  did  like  'possum,  but 
he  did  not  object  to  chicken,  some  of 
the  time,  for  a  change. 

The  man  on  the  farm  who  does  not 
enjoy  getting  ready  for  winter  has 
missed  his  calling.  In  the  last  three 
weeks  we  have  dug  our  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes,  increased  our  fuel 
stock  to  eight  cords  of  seasoned 
wood,  hauled  all  of  the  corn  fodder 
down  by  the  side  of  the  feed  lot,  and 
put  our  alfalfa  in  the  shock. 

Last  Saturday  I  received  the  official 
weather  forcast  by  wire.  T  called  up 
a  farmer  and  read  it  to  him,  "Rain 
tonight,  turning  to  snow.  Brisk 
northerly  winds  and  much  colder 
Sunday."  He  said,  "Bully!  Alfalfa 
is  in  the  barn,  corn  all  husked,  fodder 
hauled  down,  apples  and  'taters  in 
the  cellar.  Let  her  come!"  He  is 
past  sixty,  but  that  message  touched 
the  boy  that  has  been  hiding  under 
his  vest  for  forty  years. 

The  women  folks,  like  the  men,  are 
all  astir.  Candy  buckets  have  been 
filled  with  bulbs.  Geraniums  by  the 
dozen  and  one  big  canna  have  been 
dug  up,  and  I  was  going  to  say 
"potted,"  but  "tubbed"  is  the  word. 
One  lone  canna  is  a  whole  lot  like  a 
bachelor.  If  we  would  make  it  attrac- 
tive, it  should  be  grouped.  I  wonder 
if  any  bachelor  will  read  this  para- 
graph. Say,  old  boy,  you  are  not  quite 
happy,  are  you?  I  thought  not.  There 
is  no  use  spending  time  talking  about 
this.  Don't  be  stupid,  go  on;  she's 
been  waiting  for  years. 

The  chrysanthemums  are  now 
blooming.  The  "Mrs."  has  a  fine 
patch  of  them.  They  withstood  the 
awful  heat  of  summer,  and  since  the 
big  rains  have  fallen  they  have 
grown  three  feet  high.  We  have  had 
freezing  weather,  the  mercury  having 
been  down  to  22  degrees,  and  they 
have  withstood  the  cold  splendidly. 
They  are  mixed,  and  this  morning 
the  patch  looked  like  one  great  big 
bouquet,  twenty  feet  long. 

Our  verbena  bed  has  withstood  the 
frost,  and  is  now,  October  28,  fur- 
nishing more  flowers  than  at  any 
other  time  this  season.  Rose  bushes 
have  a  few  scattering  buds  that  give 
promise  of  November  roses.  Our 
ever -bearing  strawberries  are  in 
bloom,  and  half-grown  berries  can 
be  found  hidden  among  the  green 
leaves  and  white  blossoms.  If  there 
is  anything  grown  on  the  farm  that  I 
like  better  than  a  nice  little  dish  of 
strawberries  with  sugar  and  cream, 
it  is  a  big  soup  bowl  filled  with  straw- 
beries,  sugar  and  cream. 

We  planted  a  cherry  orchard  last 
spring,  and,  in  spite  of  all  we  could 
do,  lost  about  twenty  young  trees. 
Some  other  things  may  be  neglected, 
but  those  little  dead  trees  are  going 
to  be  dug  out  this  fall  and  holes  two 
feet  square  and  twenty  inches  deep 
will  be  made  for  trees  next  spring. 
These  holes  can  be  made  just  as 
cheaply  this  fall  as  at  any  other  time. 
Snow  will  settle  and  wet  the  subsoil, 
and  the  pile  of  earth  that  is  exposed 
all  winter  will  work  much  better  and 
retain  more  moisture  than  soil  worked 
in  April. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  tree  agent 
to  visit  us.  I  think  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  honest  tree  agent,  but  90 
per  cent  of  them  have  no  respect 
whatever  for  the  truth.  We  can  send 
to  some  near-by  nursery  for  a  catalog 
and  price  list  and  buy  our  trees  for 
less  money,  and  at  least  be  able  to 
make  complaints  to  the  proprietor  in 
case  that  we  find  a  mistake  has  been 
made.  There  are  tree  agents  who 
buy  the  "culls"  from  large  nurseries 
and  sell  them  to  farmers  at  even 
more  than  the  price  of  first-class 
trees,  and  label  the  trees  to  suit  the 
purchaser. 


A  dry  year  brings  out  all  of  the 
sterling  qualities  of  alfalfa. 
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By  a  Jayhawker 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  25, 
we  sat  in  the  house  with  the  doors 
open ;  the  day  had  been  warm  and 
sunny  with  a  south  wind.  That  night 
there  was  not  a  hint  of  what  was  to 
greet  us  the  next  morning.  Inside  of 
six  hours  a  thunder  storm  swept  down 
from  the  north;  it  began  with  rain 
which  soon  turned  to  wet  snow,  and 
when  we  arose  Sunday  morning  the 
ground  was  white.  The  snowfall  con- 
tinued until  about  nine  o'clock,  melt- 
ing about  as  rapidly  as  it  fell.  This 
morning,  October  27,  it  is  all  clear 
and  fine  again,  and  we  hope  for  some 
Kansas  weather  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week.  A  large  part  of  the  kafir 
has  been  cut,  but  some  still  stands 
in  the  field.  It  is  now  practically  all 
killed,  except  some  of  the  bottom 
leaves  and  the  stalks;  this  is  very 
green  and  sappy.  On  that  account  it 
is  best  not  to  make  the  shocks  too 
large.  We  put  an  average  of  sixteen 
bundles  in  ours;  in  a  dry  time  with 
normal  kafir  we  usually  aim  to  get 
about  twenty-five  bundles  in  each 
shock.  , 

This  week  480  big  western  steers 
were  driven  into  this  neighborhood 
and  parceled  out  among  the  neighbors 
to  winter.  I  think  I  have  mentioned 
before  that  the  price  for  wintering 
was  to  be  $2.50  a  head  a  month,  and 
for  the  feeding  season  of  six  months 
$15.  I  am  sure  that  this  large  herd 
of  cattle,  added  to  what  were  already 
in  the  neighborhood,  will  take  all  the 
rough  feed  there  is  to  spare.  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  think  of  feeding 
hay  to  cattle,  for  No.  1  prairie  is 
bringing  $14  a  ton  at  one  place  this 
week,  delivered  on  the  track,  and 
$13.50  at  another.  While  $2.50  a 
month  looks  like  a  good  price  to  get 
for  wintering  one  animal  for  a  month, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  profit  in 
it  if  much  feed  has  to  be  bought.  At 
a  sale  I  attended  this  week  corn  fodder 
sold  for  about  70  cents  a  shock.  This 
is  high  for  fodder,  and  no  doubt  it 
could  be  bought  at  private  sale  for 
cash  for  less  money,  but  should  the 
winter  prove  cold  and  stormy  the  men 
who  took  these  cattle  will  see  a  good 
part  of  the  pay  go  for  feed. 

Every  man  that  makes  a  public  sale 
of  farm  property  has  a  different  idea 
as  to  the  way  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  payment  in  order  to  make  the 
property  bring  the  highest  price. 
Some  give  a  long-term  payment,  with 
no  interest,  while  others  ask  the 
regular  bank  terms,  which  usually 
amount  to  8  per  cent  with  a  provision 
that  if  the  note  is  not  paid  when  due 
it  is  to  draw  10  per  cent  interest  from 
date  of  sale.  This  is  supposed  to 
make  payment  certain  on  the  day  the 
note  is  due.  But  all  ways  amount  to 
about  the  same  in  the  end,  for  every- 
body can  figure  and  those  who  think 
of  buying  come  to  the  sale  with  a 
good  idea  of  what  the  terms  allow. 
At  the  sale  I  attended  this  week  the 
man  did  not  care  for  the  cash,  but 
wanted  the  notes,  which  he  was  going 
to  hold  himself.  He  made  the  terms 
twelve  months'  time  with  6  per  cent 
interest  with  no  discount  for  cash. 
This  checked  cash  payment  very  ef- 
fectively, as  was  intended,  and  it 
tended  to  make  everything  sell  well. 
At  such  a  sale  the  cash  buyer  has  no 
advantage;  he  is  rather  at  a  dis- 
advantage for  the  man  who  can  see  a 
year's  time  ahead  with  only  6  per  cent 
interest  is  going  to  pay  good  prices. 

A  number  of  public  sales  are  adver- 
lised  for  the  next  week  in  this  county, 
but  not  so  many  as  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  favorite  way  here 
for  a  man  with  some  surplus  stock 
on  hand  to  gather  in  some  other 
property,  and  get  a  neighbor  or  two 
to  put  something  in,  and  then  make 
a  sale.  In  nearly  every  case  stock 
sold  in  this  way  brings  more  than  if 
it  were  shipped.  At  many  of  these 
sales  the  ladies  of  some  church  serve 
dinner  at  the  usual  charge  of  25  cents. 
Some  owners  give  a  free  lunch,  while 
others  get  a  restaurant  man  from 
town  with  a  stock  of  eatables,  which 
he  sells  on  the  grounds  at  noon.  The 
church  ladies  always  give  a  good 
dinner  that  is  cheap  at  the  price,  but 
the  drawback  to  this  plan,  it  always 
seemed  to  me,  is  the  time  it  takes  to 
serve  dinner.  This  time  is  taken 
right  out  of  the  best  part  of  a  winter 
day,  and  should  be  used  in  selling  the 


property.  I  have  always  thought  that 
it  paid  the  maker  of  a  sale  well  to 
serve  a  free  lunch,  but  if  he  thinks 
he  cannot  afford  it  and  has  much  stuff 
to  sell  he  had  better  let  some  lunch 
man  sell  sandwiches  and  coffee;  he 
will  lose  less  time  by  so  doing. 


CORX-ROOT  WORM 

Changing  crops  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  eradicating  the  corn-root 
worm,  one  of  the  destructive  pests  of 
the  cornfield.  We  have  not  heard  so 
much  of  the  worm  this  year,  but  in 
previous  years  it  has  been  a  serious 
pest  in  quite  a  number  of  eastern 
Xebraska  cornfields. 

The  corn-root  worm  is  a  small 
white  grub,  cylinderical  in  form,  about 
two-fifths  of  an  inch  long  and  as  thick 
as  a  pin.  The  eggs  from  which  the 
larvae  come  are  laid  in  the.  ground, 
usually  in  the  cornfield,  and  remain 
there  during  the  winter.  The  worms 
come  forth  during  the  warm  days  in 
June  and  immediately  attack  the  roots 
of  the  corn  plant.  They  bore  along  the 
surface  of  the  roots  in  the  woody 
portion  known  as  the  cortex.  This 
causes  the  affected  roots  to  decay  and 
die,  and  a  plant  that  is  seriously  at- 
tacked by  the  worms  can  be  pulled  up 
or  blown  over  very  easily.  Plants 
upon  which  the  worms  work  cannot, 
of  course,  withstand  drouth  so  well  as 
plants  whose  roots  are  undisturbed. 

The  worms  reach  maturity  in  about 
three  weeks  and  begin  to  pupate, 
transforming  into  the  adults  or  beetles. 
The  beetles  are  green  in  color  and 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  Dur- 
ing late  August  and  September  they 
can  usually  be  found  feeding  on  the 
silk  of  the  ear  or  on  the  pollen  in 
infested  fields. 

Farmers  should  keep  a  close  watch 
in  the  fall  for  the  beetles  of  this  worm. 
If  they  have  collected  in  large  num- 
bers in  any  spot  in  the  cornfield  the 
ground  should  not  be  planted  to  corn 
next  spring,  but  should  be  devoted  to 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  or  to  any 
crop  other  than  corn.  Then  the  worms 
that  hatch  from  the  eggs  of  the  beetles 
will  die  for  want  of  their  only  nourish- 
ment— the  roots  of  the  corn. 

Since  the  worm  has  been  discovered 
there  has  not  been  a  case  recorded 
where  corn  has  been  injured  when 
planted  on  land  that  grew  a  small 
ejrain  crop  the  year  before.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  making  investigations 
in  the  eradication  and  control  of  the 
corn-root  worm  and  has  found  that 
by  crop  rotation  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
pests  to  control. 


ALONG  THE  ELKHORN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  person 
traveling  up  the  Elkhorn  valley  from 
Fremont  to  its  source  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  crops  and  the  prosperous 
condition  in  evidence  throughout  the 
valley.  In  the  middle  and  upper 
Elkhorn  valley  the  traveler  on  the 
train  sees  broad  areas  of  hay  land 
on  the  south,  stretching  back  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  and  dotted  by 
numerous  hay  stacks.  Wherever  the 
land  is  tilled  good  crops  car  be  seen. 

To  the  north  lies  the  pasiure  land, 
stocked  with  hundreds  of  fat  cattle, 
ready  for  the  market  or  awaiting  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  valley  to  pasture 
on  the  abundant  growth  of  grass  on 
•he  hay  land.  They  will  thrive  on 
this  until  the  snows  come  and  then 
the  valley  hay  will  be  fed  to  them. 
The  hay  will  carry  them  through  the 
winter  in  good  condition.  It  is  strange 
that  the  market  has  not  yet  learned 
the  value  of  the  Elkhorn  valley  hay. 
A  mixture  of  alfalfa  and  this  valley 
hay  makes  an  ideal  combination  for 
roughing  cattle  through  the  winter. 

Around  Long  Pine  the  country  is 
prosperous.  There  is  plenty  of  hay, 
grass  and  corn,  and  potatoes  in  abun- 
dance. Such  conditions  exist  to  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  state.  I 
have  seldom  seen  fatter  cattle  than 
I  saw  in  Sheridan  county  and  across 
the  line  in  Wyoming. 

Recently  I  drove  from  my  home 
near  Ewing  to  Boyd  county.  With  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  high 
land  in  Holt  county  the  crops  along 
the  way  were  good.  Boyd  county  has, 
as  fine  crops  as  one  could  wish  to 
see.  On  an  average  I  have  never  seen 
heavier  corn  than  can  be  found  there. 
Fruit  is  plentiful.  If  it  were  saved 
properly  there  has  probably  been 
enough  fruit  produced  in  Holt  county 
this  year  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
Considering  the  limited  attention  that 
is  paid  to  fruit  culture  in  this  country 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  soil 
is  particularly  adapted  to  apple  grow- 
ing. D.  L.  WERSAW. 

Holt  Co. 


The  Watch 
You've  Promised  Yourself 

When  you  were  a  boy,  how  you  longed  for  a  real  watch! 

How  you  envied  and  admired  that  watch  your  school- 
mate proudly  displayed  on  his  birthday.  And  how  you 
vowed  then  that  some  day  you  would  have  one  that 
would  far  outshine  his — a  fine  watch  in  a  gold  case, 
and  a  watch  that  would  keep  absohdely  accurate  time ! 


^oiithRend 


Now  yon  are  in  a  position  to 
realize  that  boyhood  longinp. 
Now  yon  can  secure  the  watch 
you  've  p  rom  ised  you  rself! 

And  what  watch  you  know  will 
compare  with  the  wonderful 
South  Bend — the  watch  so  accu- 
rately balanced,  so  delicatelyad- 
j'isted,  so  perfectly  tempered 
that  it  will  run  with  barely 
a  second's  variation  for 
twenty-four  long  hours  frozen  in 
solid  ice? 

Are  you  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  watch  that  won't  staud 
such  a  test?  Are  you  going  to 
buy  a  watch  that  you  can't  show 
to  your  friends  with  the  feeling 
thit  it's  the  best  watch  made? 

You  can  see  South  Bend 
Watches  at  your  jeweler's  in 


town.  He'll  explain  to  you  whv 
the  South  Bend  Wa:  ch  will  stand 
such  extreme  tests  as  being 
frozen  in  ice  or  baked  in  an  oven, 
why  it  is  inspected  411  times  in 
the  making.  Ask  him  especially 
to  show  you  the  "double-roller" 
Sitith  Bend— a  master-achieve- 
ment in  fine  watch-making. 

South  Bend  Watches  sell  from 
$15  to  $100.  You  can  get  either 
thin  or  regular  models,  plain  or 
engraved  case.  But  back  of 
every  one  is  the  supreme  South 
Bend  quality  that  has  made  the 
South  Bend  "Cake-of  Ice"  trade- 
mark the  best  -  known  watch 
trademark  in  America. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "How  and 
Where  to  Select  a  Good  Watch."  It 
contains  facts  you  ought  to  know. 
We  send  it  FREE.  (196) 


THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CG\  11  Niles  St..  South  Band,Ind. 


before  you  build  that  house  or  barn  —  get  our  prices. 


You  really  make  your  local  lumber  dealer  a  present  of 
$50  to  $500,   when  you  give  him  an  order  for  $100  to 
$1000  worth  of  lumber.    You  can  buy  better  lumber  of  us,  at  a 
saving  of  40%  to  60%. 

Buy  direct  from  our  mill 

Five  middlemen's  profits  are  included  in  the  dealers  price  to  you.  Our  price 
includes  one  small  profit  above  producing  cost.  We  control  large  forests 
operate  saw  mills — sell  you  at  prices  lower  than  your  local  lumber  dealer  can 
buy  for.  The  profits  of  wholesaler,  jobber,  commission  man  and  his  salesman 
—have  already  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the  lumber  when  the  dealer  buys  it,  and 
these  profits  take  $50  to  $500  of  your  hard  earned  money. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed— Quick  shipments 

We  always  quote  delivered  prices.    You  know  just  what  you're  going  to  pay — 
and  you  don't  pay  until  you  see  the  lumber  and  are  sure  it's  everything  we  say. 
We  guarantee  it  to  grade  better  than  lumber  you  can  buy  locally.  We  make 
shipments  within  24  to  48  hours  of  getting  orders.    Seven  railroads  hurry 
shipments  to  destination.    They  reach  you  in  an  average  of  two  weeks. 

Send  your  bill  of  materials 
for  delivered  prices 

Even  if  you  aren't  ready  for 
actual  building  send  along  your 
carpenter's  bill  of  materials.  Get 
our  prices.  We  also  have  archi- 
tects in  our  employ  who  will 
gladly  help  you  plan  your  build- 
ings. At  any  rate,  get  our  cata- 
log and  general  price  list.  Don't 
forget—  we  can  also  save  jcu 
money  on  a  Seattle  Silo.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 

HEWITT-LEA- 
FUNCK  CO. 

436  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


urwiTTJ  p  a  ci  iwrf  criMD  a  nv 
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I 
I 
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HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  COMPANY 

436  Union  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

ffiE  SURE  TO  WRITE  PLAINLY) 

Please  send  the  following: 

[  ]   Lumber  and  Millwork  Catalog  and 

General  Price  List. 
[  ]   Special  Silo  Folder. 


Note :  When  are  you  planning  to  build  1  . 
V/hen  can  you  send  us  bill  of  materials?  . 
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HERE  is  a  chance  to  learn  how  "the 
other  fellow"  is  improving  the  flavor 
of  his  butter  and  cured  meats. 
These  books  will  tell  you.  They  are  free: 
"Butter  Making  on  the  Farm" 

written  by  a  practical  dairyman. 
"Curing  Meats  on  the  Farm" 

describing  up-to-date  methods. 
The  makers  of  the  tastiest  butter  find 
that  sweet  flavor  is  best  brought  out  by 
using  Worcester  Salt.  Its  fine,  even 
crystals  work  in  smoothly — and  dissolve 
instantly, 

Successful  meat  packers  use  only 
Worcester  Salt.  It  gives  the  cleanest 
and  most  salty  brine— free  from  sediment 
or  scurri. 

In  the  home,  too,  the  absolute  purity  of 
Worcester  Salt  will  appeal  to  the  house- 
nifewho  desires  her  cooking  to  be  savory 
and  tasty. 

Either  or  both  (he  books 
sent   tree   on  request. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

For  farm  and  dairy 
use,  Worcester  Salt  is 
put  up  in  14 -pound 
muslin  bags,  and  in  28 
and  56  -  pound  Irish 
linen  bags.  Good 
grocers  everywhere 
sell  Worcester  Salt. " 
•iEP  \       Get  a  bag. 

WORCESTER   SALT  COMPANY 

Lartjrst  Producers  of  Mth-Gradr  Salt  in  the  World 

NEW  YORK 


^  Write  for 
*\  "Betty" 

|  That's  the  name 
of  the  beautiful 
girl  on  the 


1914 
Calendar 

(Size,  13  X  32  inches) 

Send  your  name  and 
address  and  a  2c  stamp 
(it  pays  part  of  the 
postage)  and  we'll 
send  you    Free  and 

postpaid  this  beautifully  litho- 
graphed and  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  oil  painting 
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There's  a  practical  common 
sense  use  for  photography  in  the 
work  of  every  business  farmer — 
and  photography  by  the  Kodak 
system  is  both  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 
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Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
Its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Doubtful  Economy 

There  isn't  any  economy  in  doing 
without  things  that  save  time  and 
steps.  Two  wash  boilers  and  two 
clothes  baskets  save  and  facilitate 
enough  work  to  pay  many  times  over 
the  extra  cost.  Buying  soap  by  the 
quarter's  worth  and  being  saving  of 
it  is  not  economy  at  all.  Soap  can 
be  bought  cheaper  by  the  box,  be- 
comes better  with  age  and  is  cheaper 
at  any  price  than  backache.  Two  or 
three  brooms  in  convenient  places 
cost  no  more  in  the  end  than  one 
broom,  and  the  steps  saved  are  more 
worth  considering  than  the  price  of 
the  brooms. 

Dishes  enough  to  set  the  home  table 
complete  for  two  or  three  meals  con- 
stitute another  large  saving  in  time, 
and  do  away  with  borrowing  on  extra 
occasions.  It  requires  but  little  more 
time  to  wash  the  dishes  from  two  or 
three  meals  than  from  one  and  the 
time  used  in  dishwashing  three  times 
a  day  can  often  be  utilized  for  a  better 
purpose.  Two  large  dishpans  facili- 
tate that  work  also.  In  one  of  them 
the  dishes  can  be  placed  and  covered 
with  cold  water  to  keep  them  from 
drying.  Silverware  and  steelware 
should  be  washed  at  once  to  avoid 
tarnishing. 

It  is  not  economy  to  do  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  kitchen  utensils 
or  to  get  along  with  a  Utile  old  cook 
stove  to  save  the  price  of  a  large 
range.  Neither  is  it  economy  to  have 
only  enough  towels  and  dish  towels 
to  last  a  week,  or  to  get  along  with 
two  suits  of  underwear.  Unless  the 
family  circumstances  are  so  strained 
as  to  make  it  really  necessary,  no 
housewife  is  to  be  commended  for 
doing  without  things  that  would  make 
her  work  easier  and  save  time. 


Bread  Raising  Box 

Have  the  handy  boy  or  man  around 
the  house  make  you  a  bread-raising 
box,  or,  if  you  are  skillful  with  tools, 
make  it  yourself.  Get  a  dry  goods 
box  large  enough  to  hold  the  entire 
baking,  and  fit  two  shelves  in  it  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  the  bread  to 
vaise  without  touching  the  top.  The 
'■helves  should  be  made  of  slats, 
placed  close  enough  to  hold  the 
bread  pans.  A  hinge  door  may  be 
made  in  either  end  or  side,  whichever 
is  the  most  convenient  to  reach  the 
r.helves.  Cut  a  two-inch  hole  near 
the  bottom  of  the  box  through  which 
the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle  may  be 
pushed  when  the  box  is  set  at  a  con- 
venient height  beside  the  stove. 

The  steam  from  the  kettle  keeps 
the  bread  moist  on  top  and  furnishes 
warmth  to  raise  it  evenly  and  quickly. 
If  the  box  becomes  too  hot  so  near 
the  stove,  a  short  piece  of  ordinary 
garden  hose  may  be  used  to  connect 
the  tea-kettle  spout  with  the.  box. 
The  shelves  may  be  removed  and  the 
dough  in  the  bread-raiser  or  pan  can 
be  set  in  to  keep  warm  until  it  is 
ready  to  mold  into  loaves.  The  stand 
of  an  old  sewing  machine,  being  about 
the  height  of  a  range,  makes  a  good 
support  for  the  bread  bi  x  and  can 
be  pushed  in  any  position  desired  or 
out  of  the  way  when  it  is  not  in  use. 
The  box  can  be  used  in  various  ways 
between  bakings. 


As  Others  See  Us 

To  Home  Circle:  Are  there  not 
many  of  us  that  are  going  through 
life  speaking  harsh,  unkind  words 
that  wound  the  hearts  of  our  dearest 
and  best  friends,  such  as  mother, 
father,  brother  or  sister?  By  a  little 
effort  on  our  part  we  can  control  the 
impatience  of  the  moment  and  speak 
kind  and  gentle  words,  giving  joy  and 
gladness  instead  of  sorrow. 

Sometimes  we  see  only  the  little 
failings  in  persons'  characters.  We 
look  only  for  the  bad  and  we  com- 
pare ourselves  to_  others  who  have 
many,  and  perhaps'  more,  good  points 
than  we  have;  but  in  our  blind  self- 
ishness the  comparisons  are  generally 
favorable  to  ourselves.  Let  us  re- 
member that  "When  Death,  the  great 
reconciler,  has  come  it  is  never  our 
tenderness  that  we  repent  but  our 
severity,"  and  spend  a  little  of  our 
time  in  looking  for  goodness  in  these 
same  characters.  We  will  be  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  the  real  beauty 
of  character  that  we  find. 

The  worst  side  of  our  characters. 


the  selfishness,  conceit  and  other 
ailings,  are  more  exposed  in  the 
home  with  the  home  folks  than  else- 
where, and  that  is  the  reason  for  so 
much  misjudgment  of  character.  If 
we  would  all  strive  to  cultivate  a 
beautiful,  quiet  disposition  and  to  live 
more  and  more  like  the  Perfect  Model, 
there  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  our  lives,  and  we  would  have  a 
better  influence  on  others.  To  follow 
the  life  of  Christ  we  must  study  His 
life;  we  must  keep  in  touch  with  it 
every  day  in  order  to  understand  His 
sufferings,  to  appreciate  His  patience 
and  forgiveness,  and  to  see  more  of 
the  beauty  and  less  of  the  ugliness 
all  around  us. 

A  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  helps 
us  to  remember  to  do  the  things  that 
we  resolve  to  do.  The  controlling  of 
our  tempers,  the  sarcastic  thought 
unspoken,  the  harshness  subdued  into 
kindness  to  a  child  who  needs  tender- 
ness and  love,  and  the  speaking  of  a 
cheering  word  to  a  fellow  traveler 
down  life's  way  are  some  of  the  many 
Uttle  ways  by  which  we  may  help  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  those  around 
us.  Let  us  remember  that  "If  we 
could  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us" 
we  wouldn't  be  looking  at  a  much 
brighter  jewel  than  the  one  we  see 
at  times  in  others.  Probably  it  is  not 
is  bright  as  it  might  be,  because  it 
has  caught  no  luster  from  those 
around  it.  B.  M.  D. 


Live  Alone 

To  Home  Circle:  I  read  Puzzled 
Maiden's  letter  in  the  October  15  issue 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  with  much 
interest.  She  is  surrounded  by  the 
same  circumstances  that  I  was  before 
my  marriage.  As  she  wrote  such  a 
frank,  open  letter,  I  believe  that  she 
wishes  the  responses  to  be  frank  and 
open  also. 

If  I  could  choose  again  I  would  not 
live  with  my  husband's  family.  Since 
I  have  tried  it  there  are  a  score  of 
reasons  against  it,  while  before  the 
experience  I  had  very  few.  There 
were  no  younger  brothers  or  sisters 
in  the  home  of  my  husband's  family 
and  I  lived  with  my  mother-in-law  for 
two  years  without  having  any  serious 
•  rouble.  I  know  of  another  couple 
that  followed  in  our  footsteps  who  had 
trouble  with  a  younger  sister.  The 
sister  finally  left  home  because  of  it. 

It  was  other  circumstances  that 
troubled  me  the  most.  I  could  hardly 
°ndure  the  loneliness  of  the  long  days 
when  my  husband  was  away  from 
home.  I  had  become  accustomed  to 
married  life  before  we  began  house- 
keeping for  ourselves.  Should  you 
begin  housekeeping  at  once  you  would 
riot  think  of  getting  lonesome;  you 
would  be  too  busy  arranging  y<?ur 
home.  Of  course,  that  would  not  last 
always,  but  you  can  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  the  newness.  You  would 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  make 
vour  husband  happy  and  comfortable, 
but  if  you  are  in  another  woman's 
home  you  have  little  power  to  exert. 

I  advise  you  to  consider  your  own 
temperament  before  making  your  de- 
cision. If  you  have  a  temper  you 
should  not  think  of  living  in  another 
family,  and  there  are  other  things  to 
consider  in  addition.  You  must  have 
the  ability  to  see  some  things  and  to 
close  your  eyes  on  others.  Many 
things  you  will  have  to  look  at  from 
the  viewpoint  of  another. 

Of  course,  you  are  in  love  with  your 
fiance  or  you  would  not  marry  him, 
but  you  are  not  in  love  with  his  fam- 
ily, although  you  may  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  members  of  it. 
That  respect  may  diminish  just  a 
little  during  five  years  of  intimate 
relations.  You  might  not  want  to 
admit  it  to  yourself,  and  yet  things 
would  be  changed  and  you  could 
never  change  them  back.  You  are  all 
friends  now  and  you  had  better  stay 
that  way.  It  is  better  not  to  give  quite 
enough  of  yourself  than  too  much. 

ONE  WHO  TRIED  IT. 


Live  in  Own  Home  , 

To  Home  Circle:  In  reply  to  Puzzled 
Maiden's  letter  in  the  issue  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  for  October  15  I 
wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  house 
large  enough  for  two  families.  I  lived 
eighteen  months  with  my  husband's 
family  and  they  seemed  to  think  a  lot 
of  me.  When  we  were  married  they 
were  well-to-do,  had  a  large  house 
and  we  had  our  own  room,  but  lived 
with  the  family.  I  worked  hard  and 
tried  to  please  them  in  everything  I 
did,  but  alas.  The  time  came  when 
they  tired  of  me  and  I  could  not  do 
anything  to  please  them.  Things  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  we  had  to 


move.  They  thought  I  did  not  do 
enough. 

We  have  been  friends  all  the  time, 
which  is  eighteen  years,  but  there  is 
a  difference  between  us.  They  don't 
seem  to  think  the  same  of  me.  I  never 
quarreled  with  them,  but  my  heart 
was  broken  and  I  would  slip  off  and 
cry  about  it.  I  advise  all  young  per- 
sons to  live  in  their  own  home;  it  is 
better  for  them  to  begin  their  married 
life  by  themselves  if  it  is  only  in  a 
little  cottage.  Things  will  come  their 
way  in  time.  Love  and  friendship  are 
far  better  than  all  the  money  you  can 
pile  up.    Think  deeply  before  you  act. 

ONE  WHO  KNOWS. 


Don't  Do  It 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  read  Puzzled 
Maiden's  cry  for  help  in  deciding  a 
very  momentous  question  and  it  stirs 
my  heart  to  send  her  words  of  warn- 
ing, for  I  have  tried  such  plans  and 
found  them  wanting  in  every  way. 
My  dear  girl,  your  mother  is  right. 
Better  live  on  a  rented  farm  with  only 
one  room  than  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  parents  of  either.  Your  in- 
dependence leaves  you  when  you  enter 
another's  home  under  such  conditions. 
You  cannot  do  in  many  ways  as  you 
think  best;  it  will  always  be  the 
question:  "Will  they  like  it?" 

Even  when  inside  the  walls  of  those 
"two  nice  rooms"  you  are  not  inde- 
pendent. You  must  come  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  others.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  your  father-in-law  will  do  well 
by  you,  but  what  may  those  five  years 
bring  forth?  There  may  be  little 
ones,  which  will  make  it  all  the  harder 
outside  your  own  home.  Your  health 
may  not.  remain  what  it  is  and  the 
brightness  of  your  young  married 
life  will  have  become  shadowed.  And 
when  you  do  go  into  your  own  home 
it  will  never  give  you  the  joy  that  it 
would'  have  when  you  were  first 
married. 

When  you  go  into  the  parental  home 
vou  must  make  up  your  mind  from 
the  start  to  have  no  mind  of  your 
own ;  to  take  every  thing  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  keep  your  mouth  shut. 
If  you  cannot  there  is  trouble  for  you. 
I  have  had  just  such  experience  with 
a  father-in-law  that  wanted  things 
bis  own  way.  He  was  a  good  man 
in  many  ways.  We  never  had  any 
words  of  dispute  in  the  year  I  was 
there,  but  I  never  said  "no."  He 
thought  a  great  deal  of  me  and  said 
he  would  rather  live  with  me  than 
any  of  his  daughters  (he  had  five),  but 
he  never  knew  the  heartaches  and 
tightly  shut  lips  to  keep  hot  words 
down  when  acts  of  injustice  to  my 
husband  were  frequent. 

You  will  feel  all  the  time  that  you 
must  do  everything  possible  or  they 
will  not  think  you  earn  your  wages. 
And  there  being  other  young  people 
in  the  home  will  make  a  difference. 
Odd  jobs  that  the  sister  does  not. 
want  to  do  will  fall  to  your  lot.  It 
will  seem  very  nice  at  first  to  have 
the  big  automobile  and  the  many 
comforts  of  the  large  house,  but  it 
will  not  be  long  before  a  one-room 
shack  or  a  sod  house  with  Mollie  and 
Bill  hitched  to  a  lumber  wagon  would 
be  a  joy  unspeakable.  Besides  it  is 
home — your  home — and  no  one  can 
dictate  what  you  shall  do  or  how  you 
shall  do  it.  Experience  is  a  hard 
teacher,  but  many  of  us  have  had  to 
learn  in  her  bitter  school.  Your 
mother's  advice  is  good,  and  in  after 
years  you  will  see  that  it  is. 

FROM  A  FRIEND. 


Purity  Literature 

Several  weeks  ago  a  reader  who 
did  not  give  her  name  asked  where  a 
book  that  had  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns  could  be  obtained.  I  think 
the  one  referred  to  is  "The  Moral 
Problem  of  the  Children,"  published 
by  the  Mary  Wood-Allen  Fund  com- 
mittee, 615  West  162d  street,  New 
York.  The  Mary  Wood-Allen  Fund 
was  established  as  a  memorial  by  Dr. 
Wood-Allen's  daughter  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  purity  lit- 
erature, much  of  which  was  written 
by  her  mother,  and  probably  other 
books  can  be  obtained  there.  The 
book  mentioned  above  costs  25  cents; 
any  mother  will  find  it  well  worth 
studying. 


Stir  cornmeal  mush  in  a  tireless 
cooker  kettle,  and  when  it  is  stiff 
enough  and  thoroughly  boiling,  put  it 
into  the  cooker  and  let  it  remain  over 
night  or  for  several  hours.  There  is 
no  danger  of  sticking  or  scorching 
and  the  long,  slow  cooking  is  what 
cornmeal  needs  to  bring  out  its  best 
flavor. 
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PRIZE  STORY 

Saying  a  Pup 

One  day  last  month,  just  as  I  was 
about  to  cross  a  bridge  on  my  way 
home  from  school,  I  heard  a  queer 
moaning  sound.  It  frightened  me  at 
first,  but  after  reaching  the  bridge  I 
noticed  that  the  sound  came  from 
under  it.  At  first  it  sounded  like  a 
baby  crying  and  then  I  thought  it  was 
a  wolf  howling.  It  was  getting  quite 
late  and  the  sun  had  already  set.  I 
waited  and  listened  a  few  minutes  and 
then  it  became  clear  to  me  that  some- 
thing was  in  distress  and  wanted  help. 

I  tried  to  reach  under  the  bridge, 
but  there  were  weeds  and  climbing 
vines  all  around  it.  But  I  climbed 
down  and  by  peering  from  the  edge 
of  the  water  under  the  bridge  I  saw 
an  old  cream  can  half  buried  in  the 
mud,  and  from  this  the  sound  came. 
At  times  the  moaning  would  cease  for 
a  few  moments  and  then  it  would 
begin  again;  it  was  a  very  piteous 
sound.  The  can  was  far  from  the 
edge  where  I  stood,  and  the  water 
was  very  cold;  but  I  had  to  reach  that 
can.  So  I  put  five  logs,  the  heaviest 
I  could  carry,  in  the  water.  Two 
reached  across  and  I  put  the  others 
on  top  of  them  and  walked  on  them 
to  the  can. 

Taking  hold  of  both  handles  I  tried 
to  carry  it  to  the  bank,  but  in  vain. 
I  tried  to  drag  it,  and  although  it  wa3 
very  heavy,  at  last  I  got  it  to  the 
bank.  My  shoes  were  full  of  water 
and  my  dress  was  muddy  and  wet, 
but  the  can  was  safe  and  also  what 
was  in  it.  I  tried  to  open  it,  but  the 
cover  was  fastened  with  wire  and  a 
piece  of  chain.  I  broke  the  chain,  un- 
fastened the  wires  and  lifted  the  lid. 
1  was  so  excited  that  my  hand  trem- 
bled as  it  came  off.  And  what  did  I 
see?  A  pretty  little  black  pup  with 
one  white  ear  jumped  from  the  can 
and  barked  his  best  thanks.  He 
licked  my  hands  and  jumped  for  joy, 
although  he  seemed  weak.  I  knew  he 
was  hungry  so  I  gave  him  some  scraps 
from  my  dinner  pail.  He  opened  his 
mouth  and  with  one  swallow  all  was 
gone. 

When  I  arrived  home  I  told  mother 
and  she  said  that  I  had  done  a  kind 
act.  She  said  that  someone  who  did 
not  want  the  pup  had  put  it  there  to 
starve  or  drown.  But  it  did  not  hap- 
pen so.  He  has  a  good  home  and 
many  good  friends  now.  I  wish  that 
people  who  do  not  want  dogs  or  cats 
would  shoot  them  or  kill  them  in 
some  merciful  way,  if  they  cannot 
give  them  to  someone  that  wants 
them,  and  not  leave  them  to  suffer  or 
starve. —  Josie  F.  Kassik,  age  15, 
Milligan,  Neb. 


Faithful  But  Jealous 

Jip  was  a  bulldog.  When  he  was 
a  pup  his  masters  moved  away  from 
their  old  place.  They  forgot  Jip  and 
left  a  strawtick  on  the  road  near  our 
1  lace.  Jip  tried  to  pull  the  strawtick 
along,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough 
One  day  my  father  brought  Jip  home. 
He  could  climb  everywhere  that  a 
cat  could.  He  always  drove  strange 
animals  from  the  place  and  would 
guard  anything  of  ours.  Everybody 
was  afraid  of  him.  Father  got  another 
dog  one  day  and  Jip  went  under  the 
hog  shed  and  stayed  there  most  of  the 
time.  Then  father  shot  him. — Helen 
Drapela,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


Snake  in  a  Bird's  Nest 

One  clay  when  my  brother  and  I 
were  standing  in  the  yard  we  saw 
two  birds  flying  about  a  tree  and  act- 
ing strangely.  We  went  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  There  was  a  nest 
with  five  little  birds  in  it  and  a  snake 
had  crawled  up  the  tree  and  had  one 
of  them  in  its  mouth.  The  other  four 
jumped  out  of  the  nest.  My  brother 
shot  the  snake  and  then  we  put  the 
four  little  birds  in  the  nest,  safe 
and  sound. — Florence  Prescott,  age  8, 
Wayne,  Neb. 


Afraid  of  Horses  Now 

We  have  a  dog  named  Shep  that 
goes  for  the  horses  and  cows.  One 
night,  about  a  week  ago,  Shep  was 
trying  to  get  one  of  the  horses  into 
the  lot  and  the  horse  kicked  him  on 
the  nose.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
get  him  to  go  after  the  horses  since 
that. — Alberta  Flory,  age  9,  Carleton. 
Neb. 


Trick  on  the  Teacher 

Four  of  my  friends  came  home 
from  school  with  me  one  evening  and 
stayed  all  night.  The  teacher  was 
boarding  at  our  place.  My  brother 
has  a  little  cart  and  we  girls  took  it 
out  on  a  hill  west  of  our  house  to 
have  some  fun.  We  were  going  to 
push  each  other  down  hill.  The  first 
few  times  everything  went  fine,  and 
then  I  said  we  would  push  the  teacher 
down  the  hill.  She  climbed  in  the 
cart  and  I  started  to  push  her,  but 
the  cart  ran  right  into  a  bank. — Irene 
Lewis,  age  10,  Oxford,  Neb. 


Afraid  of  Automobiles 

One  time,  as  we  were  coming  home 
from  town,  an  automobile  came  up 
behind  us  and  papa  didn't  see  it  until 
it  started  to  go  around  us.  We  were 
driving  a  new  horse  that  day  and  the 
team  became  so  badly  frightened  that 
papa  couldn't  hold  them.  They  ran 
so  fast  that  they  almost  kept  up  with 
the  automobile  for  a  while  and  I 
thought  that  papa  wasn't  going  to  get 
them  stopped,  but  he  finally  did.  Just 
before  we  reached  home  another  auto- 
mobile came  up  behind  us,  but  we  saw 
the  lights  in  time  to  drive  into  a 
neighbor's  yard  while  it  passed. — 
Etta  Moore,  Cambridge,  Neb. 


Bucking  Beauty 

My  father  has  a  horse  named 
Beauty.  She  is  a  very  intelligent 
animal.  Last  summer  I  rode  her 
nearly  every  day  and  my  sister  rode 
her,  too.  A  man  came  to  buy  her  one 
day,  but  we  felt  so  badly  about  it  that 
papa  decided  not  to  sell  her.  Of 
course,  that  pleased  us,  and  after  that 
we  rode  her  nearly  all  the  time.  But 
finally  she  became  tired  of  it  and 
would  throw  us  off  almost  every  time 
we  tried  to  ride  her.  Then  papa  said 
that  we  would  drive  her  single,  but 
she  didn't  like  that  either.  Now  she 
runs  back  into  the  field  when  we  try 
to  catch  her. — Earl  Leger,  age  8,  Oak, 
Neb. 


Stubborn  Dolly 

I  have  a  Shetland  pony  named 
Dolly.  She  is  stubborn  sometimes. 
Papa  bought  a  saddle  for  me,  and  one 
day  my  sister  got  on  her  to  ride  her 
to  the  cornfield.  When  she  was 
nearly  there  Dolly  stopped  and  put 
her  head  down,  and  sister  fell  off. 
Then  I  got  on  her  and  went  after  the 
horses.  I  took  a  whip  along  and  Tiit 
her  with  it.  She  jumped  and  I  fell 
off  and  she  ran  home  as  fast  as  she 
could.  I  went  up  to  the  neighbor's 
with  her  one  day  and  we  hitched  her 
to  the  buggy.  She  would  not  go,  so  I 
hit  her  with  the  whip  and  then  she 
went  in  a  hurry.  She  ran  around  the 
house  before  we  stopped  her.  Then 
it  was  time  for  me  to  go  home. — 
Donald  Hiett,  age  11,  Holyoke,  Colo. 


SUCCESSFUL  TRAPPING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Successful 
trapping  of  game  requires  patience 
and  a  little  experience.  Although  we 
do  not  have  many  animals  to  trap  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  I  have  learned 
that  much  from  the  bad  luck  I  have 
had.  Skunks,  civets  and  coyotes  are 
about  the  only  animals  that  I  have 
tried  to  trap. 

If  you  have  net  trapped  much,  take 
a  spade  and  dig  pockets  in  the  bank 
of  a  creek  or  canyon  and  have  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  this  winter. 
You  must  use  a  dozen  or  more  traps 
to  make  it  pay.  The  pockets  which 
I  have  mentioned  are  for  skunks  and 
civet  cats.  If  a  den  of  skunks  is  found 
with  two  or  more  good  sized  openings, 
drive  stakes  eighteen  inches  long  into 
the  ground  about  four  inches  apart. 
Leave  one  of  the  holes  open  and  set 
your  trap  in  it,  being  careful  not  to 
cover  it  up  too  much;  skunks  are  not 
afraid  of  traps  unless  they  are  new. 

To  trap  coyotes,  take  a  piece  of 
bloody  meat  about  the  size  of  a  gallon 
pail  and  drag  it  out  on  the  open 
prairie.  Take  a  stick,  seven  or  eight 
feet  long,  with  you,  and  also  two 
traps  large  enough  for  coyotes.  Drive 
the  stake  into  the  ground  to  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  feet  and  hang  the 
meat  on  top  of  it.  Set  one  trap  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  stake  and  the 
other  four  or  five  feet  from  it.  Scoop 
out  a  place  where  the  traps  set  so 
they  will  be  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Set  the  traps  carefully 
and  cover  them  with  brown  or  white 
paper  and  put  dry  dust  on  top  of  this, 
making  it  appear  like  the  ground.  Do 
not  leave  any  paper  lying  about  or 
any  uncovered  on  the  traps. 

GEORGE  GODTEL. 

Hitchcock  Co. 


1  to  8  Burners  i  WhenYou  Light  Up  Tonight 

There's  Something  Wrong  Unless 
The  Light  Is  An  ANGLE  LAMP. 

BECAUSE — it  turns  night  into  day  in 
thousands  of  homes,  gives  a  light  that's 
■'nearer  to  sunshine  than  any  other  arti- 
ficial glow,  and  lights  up  without  any  of 
the  faults  of  a  lamp — positively  no  under- 
shadow.    No  heat,  smoke,  or  odor. 
Gives  16  hours  of  light  on  one  quart  of 
ires  cleaning  only  once  a  week,  and  is  en- 
danger. It  can't  explode — it  will  not  disap- 
point in  any  way.    It  is  a  revelation  in  lighting — healthful,  convenient,  economical. 

And  for  durability — read  this:  "We  are  and  have  been  using  three  Angle 
Lamps  bought  of  you  fourteen  years  ago — very  fine  and  as  good  as  ever.  We 
never  had  any  trouble  with  them." 

In  writing  for  large  catalog  (illustrated)  please  mention  Nc  18 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  244-246  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


tirely  1 


SPOT  CASH  FOR  FURS 


HIGHEST  PRICES  AND  HONEST*  GRADING ! 

Ship  your  hides  and  fur*  to  me.  I  charge  no  com- 
missions and  remit  promptly  same  day  shipment 
is  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  ship- 
ment. Let  me  tan  your  cow  or  horse  hide  for  a 
robe  or  coat.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG— 
PRICK  LIST8  and  SHIPP1NQ  TAGS. 
C.W.  SWINGLE,  S22  8. 9th  St.,  Lincoln, Nebr. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon. 
Mink,  Skunk,  Possum,  Muskrat, 

and  all  other  Furs,  Hides  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  2S8  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


rappers 

Write  Us  First  Get  our  price  ,ist 


T 

■M    III  lie  WO  I  not  and  shipping  tags. 

I  Highest  Prices  for  Furs 

We  buy  any  quantity— every  kind.  Send 
HboI    today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure. 
McCullough  &  Tumbach,    148  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES^ 

Save  $8.00  to  $22.00  on  \ 

Hoosier  Heaters 
and  Ranges 

Why  not  buy  the  Beat  when  you  oan  buy 
them  at  such  low  unheard-of  Paotory 
Prices.     Car  new  improvement*  abso- 
lutely surpass  anything  ever  produced. 
Save  enough  on  a  single  stove  to  buy 
your  winter's  fuel.    Thirty  Days  Free 
Trial  in  your  own  home  before  you  buy. 
Send  postal  today  Tor 
large    free   catalog?  and 
prices.  HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
234  Staie  St*'  Mar'on>  ,nd  ^ 


BECOME  AN  AUTO 

J|^k^lEXPE» 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
job§  are  going  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2846  North  20th  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB 


You  men  and 

'  boys  who  add  to  your  pock-  '  

J  et  money  by  trapping  and  selling 
furs — Listen!  Our  big  new  Book  on  1 
'  Trapping  is  just  off  the  press.  We 
have  a  cony  free  for  every  man  or  boy 
who  intends  to  trap.   The  most  complete 
trapping  book  yet  published.   Tells  how  and 
when  to  trap — baits  to  use,  contains  game  laws 
and  a  catalog  of  trapper's  supplies.  It's  free  if 
you  write  today. 


FURS 


of  all  kinds  are  in  great  demand  , 
this  season.   Over  ten  million  dol- 
lars will  be  paid  to  trappers  this  t 
winter.  Send  us  every  fur  you  can 
trap  or  buy  and  get  your  share 
of  this  bigmoney.  Write  today 
for  free  book  on  trapping,  price 
lists,  shipping  tags,  etc., 
F.  C.  Taylor  &  Co. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
FUR  HOUSE. 

335  Fur  Exchange  Bidg. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Highest  Prices  FIIDO 
For  Hides  and  fund 

Paid  by  "BIGGS"  at  Kansas  City.. 

Millions  will  be  paid  for  Furs  this  season.  Will  you 
get  your  share!  We  must  have  more  furs  to  supply 
our  enormous  demand.  We  save  you  all  commissions 
and  offer  more  advantages.  HIGHEST  PRICES;  Re- 
liable Quotations;  Liberal  Grading;  Quick 
Returns;  Fur  Shipments  Held  Separate 
on  Request.  32  years  square  dealing. 
Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

Make  Big  Money  Trapping ! 

Our  Free  Trappers'  Guide  tells 
how.    We  sell  traps,  Guns, 
(Ammunition,   etc.,  at 
wholesale  cost. 

FREE      Pri-e  Li-ta 

alog  an 

E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO., 

535B!ggs  Bldg., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


MAKES  CORN- 
HUSKING  EASIER 

Worn  on  the  left  thumb  fby 
right-handed  users)  Gives 
better  hold  on  ear.  Helps  strip 
off  husks.     Protects  glove  or 

Mode  .of  soft  leather  with 
■■  <■■<  I  shield. 
Sent  post  paid  15c  each,  two 

.  D.  KEES  MFC.  CO.. 
Box  No.  825,      Beatrice,  Nebr. 


Get  Your  New  Stove  IN  U  W 
Take  3to8  Months  to  pay 


If  you  want  a  new  stove  don't 
wait  to  save  up  the  price.    Order  i 
at  once  from  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog. 
We  will  give  you  easy  payment  terms 
and  you'll  never  miss  the  money 

You  can't  find  better  quality.  We  give  you  the 
to  be  had  in  stoves  and  ranges  and  back  our  guaran 
tee  with  30  days'  tree  trial— a  year' s  approval  test— and 
$100,000  Bank  Bond. 

Write  for  Factory  Prices 
that  save  $5,  $10,  $20  to  $40 

It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the 
new  Kalamazoo  catalog — 400  of  the  new- 
est styles — base  burners,  glass  oven  door 
ranges— fine  wood  and  coal  heaters,  etc.  More 
than  any  20  dealers  can  show  you.  Send  a  postal 
for  it  quick.  You  can  save  m<"  .ey  in  fuel  by 
discarding  your  old  stove  and  installing  a  new 
Kalamazoo.  Get  the  catalog  and  see.  Will  ship 
your  stove,  freight  -prepaid,  the  same  day  your 
order  arrives. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  191 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  make  a  full  line  of 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves 
and  Furnaces.  We  have 
three  catalogs.  Please  ask 
for  the  one  you  want. 


Queen  Range 


A  Kalamazoo  sr. 

Direct  to  You  too" 
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ngs  , 
n  half 
circle. 


Gold!  Here  it  is! 
$1,000  Easy! 


bu.  per  hr. 
clean  as  a  whistle 


Every  winter — when  farm  work  is 
light— you  can  clean  up  $600  to  $1000 
shelling  corn  for  farmers  all  around  you.  Lots 
of  hustlers   with   Sandwich   Corn   Shelters  make 
more  than  that.    They  get  first  call  and  biggest  pay  for 
shelling  the  neighborhood  crop.    For  every  thoughtful 
farmer  wants  the  cleanest,  best  looking  corn  to  market. 
He  knows  from  boyhood  up  that  Sandwich-shelled  corn  grades  highest. 


SANDWICH  .'EST.  CORN  SHELLERS 


They  do  not  rub,  scrub  nor  mash  the  corn 
job  by  hand.  For  Sandwich  Shelters  are  built 
widely  copied,  they  are  yet  to  be  equaled  after  57 
The  frame  is  selected  oak  with  iron  top  and 
heavy  iron  side  panels.  They  can't  wear  out. 
William  Arnold,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  shelled  1400  bu. 
in  7  hours  last  fall  with  a  Sandwich  4-hole,  in 
constant  use  since  1868! 

Made  in  2,  4,  6  and  8-hole  sizes,  easy  adjust- 
able spout  front,  tilting  steel  plate  elevator  never 
needs  to  come  off,  patent  force  feed,  strongest 
feeder  chains  in  use  on  any  shellers,  biggest 
153  capacity  with  least  power 

and  lightest  draft. 

"We  cut  out  the  jobbers* 
profits  by  selling  direct 
to  you  through  our  own 


or  cob.  You  could  not  do  a  neater,  cleaner 
on  the  hand-shell  principle.  And  though 
years  of  leadership! 

organization  of  branches  and  agencies 
everywhere. 

Great  Book  FREE 

Every  wide-awake  man  with  a  team  or 
an  engine  should  write  quick  for  our  Free 
Corn  Sheller  Book  and  we  will  turn  your 
idle  power  into  gold. 

Wherever  you  live,  however  much  or 
little  corn  there  is  to  shell,  our  book  shows 
a  Sandwich  Sheller  built  to  meet  your 
needs.  A  postal  brings  it  postpaid  by 
return  mail.    Address  today  without  fail 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  275  C  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


This  is  the  Double-Life  Boot! 

Made  of  Specially  Prepared  Duck   of  the  Finest 
Material  that  Money  can  Buy — and  by  the 
Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 

Made  by  the  largest  Rubber  Company  in 
the  World  means  that  "Elephant  Head"  Rub- 
ber Boots  have  out-sold  all  others  because  of 
strength,  wear  and  comfort. 

The  materials  in  the  "Elephant  Head" 
Rubber  Boot  make  it  a  practical  boot  for  all 
uses  on  the  American  farm. 


N  S  O 


E  T 


ELEPHANT  MEAD 


ROBBER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  "Elephant  Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots. 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

—made  of  extra  strong  duck. 
— reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 

RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R,  I. 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wa^on  Scales 

Sold  on  10  Year  \ 
Guarantee-  \ 


t  rouges 
ever  made 

Guaranteed  ac 
curate  or  money 
refunded. 


fc-xtra  heavy  Bolid  steel  frame.  Double 
trenffth  steel  platform  beams.  Frotiet- 
earimjs.  Built  for  Bervice.  Will  lasts 
Sold  at  a  price  every  farmer  _ 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY 

We  Pay 

6  PER  CENT  INTEREST 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 


1307  N  Street 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Summit  Knit-Nek  Vest 

When  you  drive  or  work  outdoors  you  need  clothing 
that  will  keep  you  warm  but  still  allow  you  to  move 
around  with  ease  and  comfort. 

The  Summit  Knit-Nek  Vest  was  "designed 
to  do  just  this— it's  made  for  the  man  who  works 
or  spends  his  time  outdoors. 

The  patented  wool  Knit-Nek  and  wristlets, 
together  with  the  leather-lined  body  and  leather 
sleeves,  are  absolute  protection  from  the  cold 
and  wind.  / 

You'll  appreciate  these  features,  and  should 
see  them  before  buying  your  winter  clothing. 

Send  today  for  our  interesting  stvle  book 
and  give  your  dealer's  name. 

Guiterman  Bros. 

357  S;hley  Street.        ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


lT>ostal  Card  'Reportsl 


Southeast  Nebraska 

Clay  Co.   (Oct.  28) — A  sudden  change  in 
the    weather   occurred    Monday    night;  th 
wind  changed  to  the  north  and  blew  quit 
hard.      Tuesday    morning    the    ground  was 
covered   with   a   light   coat   of  snow.  Th 
cold   weather   that   followed   froze   the  we 
snow  to  the  ground  and  settled  the  dust  that 
had  been  blowing  in  the  roads. — E.L.Hadley. 

Gage  Co.  (Oct.  31) — A  large  acreage 
wheat  was  sown  in  this  county;  quite 
large  per  cent  was  sown  in  the  corn  ground 
More  than  four  inches  of  rain  fell  during 
October  and  this  gave  the  wheat  a  good 
s'tart.  There  is  very  little  corn  to  be  husked 
here.  The  temperature  dropped  to  15  de 
grees  above  zero  on  October  28.  Prices 
Oats,  40c;  corn,  76c;  wheat,  73c. — W.  S 
Waxham. 

Hamilton  Co.   (Oct.   30) — Very  little  rain 
fell   during  October,   but   the   ground   is  in 
fair  condition  for  wheat,  of  which  a  large 
acreage    was    sown.      Corn    husking    is  ii 
full  swing;  the  yield  is  from  Ave  to  thirty 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.     Prices:  Wheat 
70c;    corn,    70c;    oats,    40c;    butterfat,  26c 
butter,  28c;  eggs,  25c;  hogs,  $7.25;  chickens 
10c. — O.   E.  Meese. 

East  Hamilton  Co.  (Oct.  28) — The 
weather  has  been  very  good  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  A  cold  wave  arrived  last  nigh 
and  with  it  a  light  flurry  of  snow.  A  good 
rain  would  benefit  the  wheat.  About  al 
that  the  farmers  have  to  do  is  to  prepare 
for  winter.  There  isn't  any  corn  to  husk 
Livestock  is  in  good  condition.  Prices 
Old  cern,  68c;  new  corn,  60c  to  65c;  wheat 
75c;   hogs,    $7.10. — William  Thomas. 

Johnson  Co.  (Nov.  1) — The  first  snow  of 
the  season  came  October  21  and  since  then 
we  have  had  real  winter  weather.  Many 
farmers  have  husked  their  corn  crop;  abou' 
five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  average  yield 
Considerable  corn  is  being  shipped  in.  Some 
are  feeding  wheat  to  hogs.  The  larger  part 
of  the  cattle  and  hogs  have  been  sold.  Prices 
Corn.  77c;  wheat,  72c;  oats,  38c;  hogs,  $7 
butterfat,    27c;   eggs,    22c. — Fred  Smidt. 

North  Otoe  Co.  (Oct.  25) — Wheat  seeding 
is  completed  and  the  farmers  are  busy  pre- 
paring for  winter.  No  large  yields  of  corn 
have  been  reported  as  yet.  Winter  wheat 
is  in  good  condition,  and  also  the  fall  sown 
alfalfa.  A  large  amount  of  the  alfalfa  crop 
was  saved  for  seed.  The  ground  contains 
plenty  of  moisture  and  some  are  doing  their 
fall  plowing.  Prices:  Potatoes,  85c  to  $1, 
corn,  68c  to  73c;  wheat,  72c;  oats,  38c; 
butterfat,  26c  at  local  station. — L.  D.  McKay 
Thayer  Co.  (Nov.  1) — The  cold  weather 
during  the  last  week  has  checked  all  •'ege 
tation;  it  had  been  unusually  cold  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Winter  wheat  is  in 
good  condition,  but  a  little  more  moisture 
is  needed.  Corn  husking  is  a  small  job  this 
year;  it  is  merely  a  trip  through  the  field 
Hogs  are  a  problem  here.  Hog  cholera  is 
present  in  this  territory,  and,  in  addition 
it  is  hard  to  feed  wheat  during  the  cold 
weather.  As  a  result,  many  hogs  are  going 
on  the  market  in  an  unfinished  condition 
— E.  Wilhelms. 

Northeast  Nebraska 
Colfax  Co.  (Nov.  1) — The  weather  has 
been  very  dry  and  cool  during  October.  On 
the  28th  of  the  month  a  blizzard  came  up 
and  the  temperature  dropped  to  10  degrees 
above  zero.  Corn  husking  is  well  under 
way;  some  have  finished.  The  yield  is  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bushels  to  fhe 
acre.  Because  of  the  high  prices  for  feeders 
and  corn,  a  smaller  number  of  cattle  will 
be  fed  this  year  than  last.  Quite  a  number 
of  farmers  are  losing  hogs  from  cholera,  and 
the  disease  is  spreading. — J.  A.  Sabota. 

Dodge  Co  (Nov.  1) — Light  snows  fell  on 
October  19  and  21,  but  the  first  real  snow 
came  October  28.  Corn  husking  is  in  full 
blast  now.  The  yield  is  from  twenty  to  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  early  sown  wheat 
is  growing  nicely;  the  late  sown  is  not  all 
up  yet.  Cattle  are  in  good  condition,  but 
net  many  are  being  fed.  Prices:  Eggs, 
20e;  butterfat.   27c. — Albert  Emanuel. 

Northeast  Madison  Co.  (Oct.  30) — The 
last  week  has  been  rather  cold;  a  blizzard 
came  on  October  28  and  lasted  a  day.  Corn 
husking  is  the  order  of  the  day  now.  The 
crop  is  yielding  quite  well  and  the  quality 
is  fairly  good.  Many  hogs  have  died  from 
cholera  in  this  vicinity.  Winter  wheat  is  in 
good  condition.  There  were  three  public 
sales  in  this  neighborhood  last  week.  Prices: 
Hogs,  $7.60;  corn,  65c;  -butterfat,  27c;  eggs, 
30c. — Darius  Raasch. 

East  Sarpy  Co.  (Nov.  1) — About  one  inch 
of  snow  fell  October  28  and  we  had  the 
first  touch  of  real  winter;  some  of  the  snow 
is  still  with  us.  Corn  husking  and  alfalfa 
hulling  are  in  progress.  Corn  is  yielding 
from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  alfalfa  from  two  to  five  bushels. 
Winter  wheat  has  made  a  good  growth.  A 
disease  has  been  reported  among  the  hogs 
in  this  vicinity.  Everyone  is  preparing  for 
winter. — Herman  Uhe. 

South  Central  Nebraska 
Southeast  Dawson  Co.  (Nov.  1) — This 
section  has  not  received  any  rain  yet  and 
the  wheat  is  suffering  from  the  lack  of  it. 
Corn  husking  is  a  short  job.  Alfalfa  is 
being  shipped  as  rapidly  as  cars  can  be 
obtained.  The  beet  crop  is  rather  light 
where  it  was  not  irrigated.  Some  are  using 
centrifugal  pumps  to  irrigate  their  wheat 
and  others  are  putting  down  wells  from 
which  to  irrigate  next  year. — John  N.  Caness. 

South  Dawson  Co.  (Oct.  31) — October  has 
been  very  dry,  and  part  of  the  month  was 
quite  cold.     Farmers  are  husking  corn,  and 


preparing  for  winter.  Some  are  feeding 
cattle  and  hogs.  Winter  grain  is-  not  grow- 
ing because  of  the  lack  of  moisture.  Prices: 
Corn,  70c;  butterfat.  30c;  e^gs,  20c;  alfalfa 
hay,  $12  a  ton. — Eldon  Hanna. 

Southwest  Greeley  Co.  (Nov.  1) — The  first 
snow  of  the  season  came  October  28.  Corn 
husking  is  in  full  swing  in  this  part  of  the 
county;  some  farmers  have  finished.  The 
crop  is  yielding  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  the  quality  is  good. 
Some  sales  are  being  held  and  everything 
sells  at  a  satisfactory  price.  Milch  cows 
sell  from  $65  to  $85  a  head.  Not  many 
cattle  are  being  fed  as  yet.  The  cornstalk 
disease  has  killed  some  cattle.  Prices:  New 
corn,  62c;  wheat,  68c;  oats,  45c;  butterfat, 
25c;  eggs,  20c;  chickens,  9c. — Wm.  Sautter. 

Phelps  Co  (Nov.  1) — Very  little  rain  fell 
here  during  October,  and  the  wheat  needs 
moisture.  A  raging  dus-t  storm  on  October 
28  brought  with  it  a  cold  wave  and  the 
temperature  dropped  to  7  degrees  above 
zero  the  next  morning.  Livestock  is  in 
fairly  good  condition.  The  majority  of  the 
feed  was  well  taken  care  of.  Prices:  Wheat, 
71c;  corn,  85c;  hogs,  $7.15;  cattle,  $5  to  $6; 
butterfat,    27c. — H.    A.  Robinson. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Southeast  Frontier  Co.  (Oct.  30)  —  The 
weather  still  continues  dry;  in  some  locali- 
ties there  has  been  sufficient  moisture  to 
bring  the  wheat  up.  There  was  a  large 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  sown.  Public  sale; 
are  numerous  and  everything  brings  good 
prices,  except  the  old  junk.  A  great  many 
from  this  part  of  the  state  registered  in 
the  land  drawing.  Apples  are  being  shipped 
in  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Ben 
Davis  and  Winesap  sell  for  $1  a  bushel: 
other  varieties  that  are  windfalls  bring  75 
to  80  cents.  The  Ben  Davis  apples  are 
badly  worm-eaten,  indicating  that  the 
growers  did  not  spray  their  fruit. — C.  S. 
Frazier. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (Oct.  31) — Cold  and 
windy  weather  prevailed  during  the  last 
month,  but  no  moisture  fell.  A  large  acre- 
age of  winter  wheat  was  sown.  Corn  husk- 
ing has  begun.  The  quality  is  good,  but 
the  yield  is  rather  light.  Cattle  are  in 
fair  condition;  there  is  considerable  feed  for 
them.  Prices:  Hogs,  $7;  corn.  50c;  wheat. 
68c;  potatoes,  75c;  apples,  $1.15  at  the  car; 
butterfat,    25c. — Will  Kennicutt. 

North   Central  Nebraska 

Holt  Co.  (Oct.  31) — Since  my  last  report 
the  weather  has  continued  dry.  Very  little 
plowing  was  done  this  fall  and  a  small 
acreage  of  winter  grain  will  be  sown  be- 
cause of  the  dry  weather.  Corn  husking 
has  been  in  full  sowing  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  but  it  is  at  a  standstill  at  present 
owing  to  the  cold.  Livestock  is  doing  well 
and  no  diseases  of  any  kind  have  been  re- 
ported among  it.  Prices:  Corn,  60c;  wheat, 
69c;  oats,  45c;  potatoes,  shipped  in  65c, 
home  grown,  85c;  hay  on  track,  $8  a  ton; 
hogs,  $7.15;  butter,  30c;  butterfat,  25c; 
eggs,   20c. — Joseph  Kaplan. 

Western  Nebraska 

Dawes   Co.    (Oct.    28) — The    weather  has 


Half  Section 

 in  

Sherman  County 

To  be  sold  at  == 

Public  Auction 
Thursday 

Nov.  20,  '13 


This  is  the  N.  %  Sec.  11,  T.  13, 
R.  16  W. ;  is  located  3%  miles  from 
LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA,  and  3 
miles  from  Hazard.  140  acres  under 
cultivation,  100  acres  in  pasture,  30 
acres  alfalfa,  and  balance  meadow- 
land.  All  fenced  and  cross-fenced; 
new  barn  and  other  improvements 
sufficient  for  conducting  a  farming 
and  livestock  business.  This  sale  will 
take  place  at  the  farm  beginning  at 
one  o'clock  and  the  land  will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  without  reserve. 

Additional  information  can  be  had 
by  addressing — 

S.  A.  NELSON,  Owner 

MALCOLM,  NEBRASKA 

COL.    Z.    S.    BRANSON,  Auctioneer. 


Wednesday,  November  5,  1913. 
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>f\  FLEXIBLE  s 


AncEor 
direct  in 
earth.   Flexible  line 
posts.    Stiff  corners.  v- 
No  concrete  and  no  special  tools. 

CARBO  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 
177  10th  Street,  Chicago  Heights,  Ilk 


FREE 

Booklet 


CO-OPERATION 

One  man  cannot  make  a  life  insur- 
ance company.  It  requires  the  co- 
operation of  many.  Nebraska  people 
can  co-operate  with  the  residents  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts 
and  other  eastern  states  and  develop 
the  companies  of  those  states,  or  they 
can  co-operate  with  their  own  fellow 
citizens  and  develop  Nebraska  com- 
panies. 

Turn  the  above  thought  over  in  your  mind 
and  set  down  the  advantages  in  buying  your 
life  insurance  in  Nebraska  companies.  Then 
cajole  your  brain  for  one  good  substantial 
reason  for  patronizing  an  eastern  company 
whose  assets  are  already  so  large  as  to  be 
a  financial  menace  to  the  people  of  the 
west,  if  not  to  the  whole  country.  When 
equally  as  good  insurance  and  better  service 
can  be  had  by  co-operating  with  a  Nebraska 
company,    why    not    do  it? 

TheMidwestLife 

N.  Z.  SNELL,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  STOCK  COMPANY 

SELLING  NON-PARTICIPATING  LIFE  INSURANCE  ONLY 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  LINCOLN. 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada's 
Free  Homestead  Area 

The  Province  of!  has  several 

Manitoba!  Sd^' 

tricts  that  afford  rare  op- 
portunity to  secure  160 
Acres  of  excellent  agricul- 
tural land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Caitle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior  and 
in  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets; 
Railways  Convenient;  Soil  the  very 
best,  and  social  conditions  most 
desirable. 

Vacant   lands  adjacent  to  Free 
Homesteads  may  be  purchased  and 
also  in   the  older   Districts  lands 
may  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices. 
For  Further  Particulars,  address 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 

or    write    Supt.    of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

'  are  much  cheaper,  four  times  more  lasting. 
Made  with  the  Edwards  "Tightcote"  Process 
and  Edwards  Patent  Interlocking  Device.  CanDot 
rot,  rust  or  catch  fire.  They  come  in  clusters  of  100 
or  more— go  on  all  at  once.  $10,000  guarantee  against 
lightning  loss.  Used  on  over  100,000  buildings. 
I  Man  DniaiiA  I  Sold  direct  from  factory  at 
LOW  r  lIGGS  !  low  Pries,   freight  prepaid. 

_         _    ,  „        Postnl  brings  Factory  Prices 
and  Free  Book  No.  11367.  If  possible,  givesizeof  roof 
and  get  price  on  complete  job.    Send  postal  today 
—get  everything  by  return  mail.  <  (130) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO 
11367  LocK  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Ho  Country 


Is  better  than  the  one  In  which  you 
live.  Some  parts  of  It  may  not  salt 
you,  bnt  there  are  many  places  along 
the  Union  Pacific  System  Lines  where 
yon  can  locate  and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  teli  me  what  kind 
of  land  you  want — Irrigated,  sub-irri- 
gated or  dry  farming,  for  general 
farming,  stockralsing,  fruit  raising, 
etc. — In  the  climate  that  best  suits.  I 
will  send  you  the  Information  that 
will  help  you  locate  In  the  place  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

R,  A.  SMITH 
Colonization    and    Industrial  Agent 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Room   1167,   Union   Pacific  Building 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Write  I 

-get 


If  You  Want  a  Squareg 
Deal  Write  Us 

We  wantyou  to  know  about 
Square  Deal  Fence;  why  it's 
better,  why  it  will  last 
linger,  why  it  costs 
less  to  put  up,  vr*~  " 
it  stays  trim 

and  tight  ^wm^vn^vavcmyy  ~o  ~ 
the  year  ^\}&Y$$t£v SIFC  our  Square 
'round.  s<\ yUMVMtWUV^  Deal  Catalog 
which  tells  how 
we  prepare  the 
steel,  draw  it  into 
,\  ire  and  make  it  into 
WXp'  fence  that  will  last.  We 
v/jr  will  also  send  you  FREE 
,  Ropp'slSew  Calculator  which 
gives  the  answer  to  any  farm- 
-ng  prohlem  that  takes  hours  to 
figxir©  out  on  paper.  Both  books 
FKEE  it  you  write  at  once. 

)  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
1829lndusbria.l  St.      Peoria,  111. 


been  very  changeable  during  the  month;  we 
have  had  several  showers  and  two  snows. 
The  soil  is  in  good  condition  and  the  winter 
grain  is  growing  nicely.  The  Spalding  deep 
tilling  machines  are  at  work  plowing  the 
ground  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  deep. 
Everyone  is  preparing  for  winter.  Livestock 
is  in  good  condition.  Prices:  Wheat,  65c; 
oats,  40c;  corn,  75c;  potatoes',  60c;  butter, 
30c;  eggs,  35c;  apples,  $1.40  to  $1.75  at 
car. — H.  L.  Click. 

North  Deuel  Co.  (Oct.  28) — A  few  small 
showers  have  fallen  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  Threshing  is  about  completed  and 
corn  hu?king  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Corn 
is  yielding  from  fifteen  to  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  is  of  good  quality.  A  larger 
acreage  of  wheat  than  usual  was  sowed  and 
it  is  in  good  condition.  All  livestock  is 
doing  well  and  there  is  plenty  of  feed  to 
carry  it  through  the  winter.  Prices:  Wheat, 
62c;  oats,  40c;  corn,  55c;  rye,  46c;  eggs,  25c; 
butter,   25c;   butterfat,   24c. — S.   E.  Olson. 

South  Garden  Co.  (Nov.  1) — October  was 
very  dry,  but  the  weather  was  fine  for  fall. 
Corn  husking  is  in  full  blast  now;  some 
very  good  corn  was  raised  here.  There  Is* 
considerable  small  grain  and  alfalfa  seed 
to  be  threshed  yet.  Prices:  Alfalfa  hay  on 
track,  $10  and  $11;  hogs,  $7;  corn,  50c; 
butter,  25c;  eggs,  25c;  butterfat,  26c. — 
Roy  E.  Swanson. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  November  1,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total  this   week   23,199    27.215  130,701 

Total   last   week   28,046    27,203  138,927 

This  week  last  year..  33,291    30, U6  146,062 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — There  was  a  slight  increase 
in  the  receipts  of  beef  cattle  last  week. 
The  best  grades  were  very  choice  and  the 
common  grades  were  very  poor.  Yearlings 
were  in  the  best  demand  by  all  the  buyers; 
they  found  a  ready  sale  at  steady  to  stronger 
prices.  Heavy  cattle  that  were  rough  or 
not  well  finished  and  also  the  short-fed 
and  warmed-up  grades  sold  from  10  to  15 
cents  lower  for  the  week.  The  common  to 
fair  short-fed  and  warmed-up  grades  came 
into  competition  with  the  western  rangers. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to   prime    beeves  $8.80@9.00 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   8.50®  9.50 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.35  @  8.75 

Fair   to    good   beeves   8.00@8.30 

Common    to    fair   beeves   7.50  @8. 00 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market  was 
rather  uneven  for  cows  and  heifers.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  week  the  demand  was 
greater  from  all  sources  and  as  a  result 
prices  advanced  on  nearly  every  grade. 
However,  the  demand  fell  off  and  the  clos- 
ing quotations  were  not  much  different 
from  those  a  week  ago.  Very  little  corn-fed 
stock  was  on  the  market.  The  market  had 
a  weak  tone  at  the  close.  Veal  calves 
were  in  good  demand  and  the  prices  for 
them  held  firm.     Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  fed  heifers  $6.50  @7. 50 

Good  to  choice  grass'  heifers....  6.65@7.25 

Good   to  choice  cows   6.20 @ 6.60 

Fair  to   good   cows   5.25 @5. 75 

Canners   and  cutters  %50@5.25 

Vea!   calves    6.50@9.75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   5.25@6.85 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Smaller  receipts 
and  better  prices  for  fat  cattle  made  the 
trade  active  for  stock  cattle  and  feeding 
steers,  and  the  closing  quotations  were 
about  10  to  15  cents'  higher.  The  medium 
and  common  grades  met  with  little  favor 
and  sold  slowly  at  prices  that  were  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  previous  week. 
The  desirable  grades  of  stock  and  feeding 
cows  sold  at  strong  figures.  Very  little 
stock  was  carried  over.    Closing  quotations': 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.50@8.00 

Good  to  choice  feeders   6.90@7.40 

Fair  to  good   feeders...'   6.40@6.80 

Common  to'  fair  feeders   5.75  @  6.35 

Stooic    cows   and    heifers   4.75  @  6.75 

Western  Rangers — The  supply  of  western 
grass  cattle  was  not  large  for  the  week, 
nor  was  the  quality  very  good,  but  a  strong 
demand  caus-ed  the  prices  to  advance  about 
20  to  25  cents.  Cows  and  heifers  were 
stronger  during  the  first  of  the  week,  but 
weakened  toward  the  close.  The  closing 
quotations  for  these  cattle  were  not  much 
different  from  those  of  the  preceding  week. 
The  trade  in  stockers  and  feeders  was 
rather  quiet,  but  prices  were  stronger  for 
the  desirable  offerings.  Closing  quotations: 
Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves ....  $7.60  @  8.00 
Good  to  choice   grass  beeves....  7.30@7.60 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   6.85 @7. 25 

Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   6.00@  6.75 

Hogs 

The  hog  market  advanced  steadily  dur- 
ing the  first  four  days  of  the  week;  the 
total  gain  was'  from  20  to  2  5  cents.  The 
receipts  were  very  light  and  there  was  a 
good  buying  demand.  The  advance  was 
cut  in  half  on  the  last  two  days  of  the 
week.  On  Saturday  the  prices  ranged  from 
$7.40  to  $7.80,  while  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week  the  following  prices  were  paid: 
Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Oct.  27.  .  .$7.60-70  $7.30-65  $7.60-65  $7.60% 
Oct.  28...  7.60-77  7.35-70  7.65-75  7.fi7V2 
Oct.  29...  7.75-87  7.40-80  7.70-80  7.74% 
Oct  30...  7.65-90  7.30-85  7.75-85  7.76 
Oct!  31...  7.65-85  7.35-75  7.65-80  7.70% 
Sheep 

The  supply  of  killers  was  very  small  on 
nearly  every  day  of  the  week  and  as  the 
buying  demand  for  fat  lambs  and  mutton 
sheep  was  good  these  grades  had  a  strong 
upward  tendency.  Fat  lambs  were  from 
15  to  35  cents  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
The  best  range  lambs  were  very  scarce  and 
sold  well.  There  were  a  few  natives  and 
some  western  sheep  on  the  market  which 
were  the  first  of  any  importance  for  the 
season.  Old  sheep  advanced  15  to  25  cents'. 
The  supply  was  fair.  The  feeder  trade 
was  good,  considering  the  time  of  the  year. 
Quotations  on  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs,    good   to   choice .........  $7.00  @  7.40 

Lambs,    fair   to   good   6.50@7.00 

Lambs,    culls    5.00  @5. 75 

Lambs,    feeders   ■  5.25®  6.35 

yearlings,    light   5.25@5.65 

Yearlings,    heavy    4.85@5.25' 

yearlings,    feeders   .-  4.50@5.50 

Wethers,  good  to  choice   4.75  @ 5.00 

Wethers,   fair  to   good   4.50@4.75 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00® 4.40 

Ewes,  good  to  choice   4.25® 4.50 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   3.85®4.25 

Ewes,    feeders    3.25®3.40 

Cull  sheep    2.00@3.00 


Wheat  fed  to  hogs  should  be  either 
ground  or  soaked.  The  animals  can- 
not make  the  fullest  use  of  the  dry 
grain.  If  grinding  does  not  cost  too 
much,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  soaking. 


RATE:— Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial,  sign  and  numeral.  Including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.   Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  It  is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  pald-ln-advance  subscribers  to  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER.  If  you  have 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


J>OGS 

FOR      SALE— SCOTCH      COLLIE  PUPS— 

■  Sable    and    white.      Raymond  Crinklow, 

Wahoo,  Neb.  (47 


HELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED.  — 
Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters. 
Write,  Oament,  45. F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (49 


HONEY 

HONEY— SAMPLE  PAIL  (10  LBS.,  10  OZ., 
net)  $1.25;  two  pails,  $2.25.  Write  name 
plainly.     Louis   Macey,   North  Platte. 


JJIVE^TOCK^ 

FOUR  CHOICE  O.  I.  C.  GILTS  AT  $10 
each.  Address  E.  Cunningham,  Fuller- 
ton.  Neb. 


SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  five  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter  A.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS,  EARLY  FAR- 
row,  $20.  Hadley  and  Sampson  breeding. 
The  kind  that  satisfy.  James  McClure. 
Gibbon.  Neb.  (45 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 
for  sale;  $50  for  choice.  Can  spare  a  few 
cows  after  November  1.  O.  H.  Sollen- 
berger,    Fairbury,    Neb.  (45 


REAL  ESTATE 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  GOOD  IMPROVED 
Nebraska  farms.  Wm.  McCormick,  1201 
Farnam.   Omaha,  Neb. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.   40,   Lincoln,  Neb.  

EIGHTY  ACRES  GOOD  LAND  UNDER 
ditch  in  Morgan  county,  Colorado;  fenced; 
40  acres  broken.  $30  per  acre.  T.  M. 
Lyons,  304  Continental  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colo.  (48 

FOR  SALE — ONE  OF  THE  BEST  QUAR- 
ter  sections  in  Holt  county.  Good  im- 
provements, close  to  school  and  church. 
Bargain  at  $65  per  acre.  Write  L.  C. 
Kendall.    York.    Neb.  (45 


POULTRY^ 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1  EACH. 
Mrs.   A.   A.   Myers,   Albion,   Neb.  (46 

FOR  SALE— BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS'. 
Anna    Myers,    R.    4,    Fairbury,   Neb.  (50 

FOR  SALE— BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
gobblers,  $5.  Russell  Killean,  Fairbury, 
Neb.  (45 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS — $1 
and  $2  each.  Henry  Barjenbruch,  Leigh, 
Neb.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— $1.50  each.  P.  Gabrielson,  Lynn  Center, 
Illinois.  (45 

FOR  SALE — WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Samsel. 
Lebanon.    Neb.  (45 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  IN- 
dian  Runner  Ducks.  Peter  A.  Brehm, 
Harvard.  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS  OF  QUALITY. 
Cockerels  $2  each  and  up.  Otto  Timm, 
Bennington.    Neb.  (46 

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  reasonable,  if  sold  soon.  Mrs. 
Cook.   Eddyville,   Neb.  (49 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— PURE  BRED  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.     One  dollar  each.       L.  R. 

Coufal,    Howells,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
Emma    Duerr.    Dorchester,    Neb.  (46 


R.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AT 
$1  each,  $10  per  dozen,  until  December  1. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Swanson,  Saronville,  Neb.  (46 


PURE     BOURBON     RED     AND  BRONZE 
turkeys.     Prices  reasonable  if  taken  soon. 

Geo.  Stephens.  No.  4,  Lexington,  Neb.  (46 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 
One  to  five  dollars  each.  Must  sell  to 
make  room.  D.  J.  Howard,  Chester. 
Neb.  (45 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 
heavy  bone;  well  barred.  From  my  state 
show  winners.  Prices  low.  E.  C.  Jewell, 
DeWltt,   Neb.  (47 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  BUYERS 
in  every  state.  Write  for  free  particulars 
and  proof.  We  help  buyers  locate  de- 
sirable property  free.  Montague  Realty 
Bureau.  104  Reed  Avenue.  Peoria,  111.  (45 


$800.00  CASH,  BALANCE  EASY  TERMS, 
will  buy  fine  improved  160  acre  farm, 
Stanley  county,  South  Dakota.  Nice  little 
house,  barn,  cattle  sheds,  silo,  good  weH, 
all  rich  tillable  land,  considerable  under 
plow.  Price  $1900.00.  Jay  P.  Morrill, 
Palace   Bldg.,    Minneapolis,   Minn.  (44 

TYPEWRITERS   _____ 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19,  Underwood  $35, 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  ©vec  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
1607    Farnam,  Omaha. 


SEEDS^ 

CLEAN  NEW  CROP  UNHULLED  WHITE 
sweet  clover  seed,  $16  hundredweight. 
Wesley  Foster.  Boulder,  Colo.  (45 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  IN  CHOICE  EARLY 
hatched  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cock- 
erels during  November  only.  Mrs.  Thos. 
E.    Topham.   Red   Cloud.   Neb.  (45 

FARMERS,  WE  WANT  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
geese  and  chickens!  Ship  your  poultry 
either  alive  or  dressed  to  Peiry  &  Com- 
pany, Omaha,  Nebraska.  Wholesale 
dealers.  Established  1896.  Prompt  pay 
and  highest  market  price.  Write  for 
quotations  and  tags.  Reference:  Merchants' 
National   bank  or  express  companies. 

^AJTE^ME^WAJJTED^ 

SALESMEN  —  TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct 
to  farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit. 
Every  customer  a  permanent  one.  De- 
mand constantly  increasing.  Latest  plan. 
N.  F.   Hitchcock  Hill  Co..  Chicago.  (48 

WANTED — CORN   ___^____ 

WANTED  —  SEVERAL  CARS  OF  OLD 
corn.  Anyone  having  such,  write  imme- 
diately. Roy  Nelson,  Superior,  Neb. 
Business  Manager,  F.  E.  C.  U.  of  A.  (45 


Big,  Smooth  Berkshire  Spring  Males 

Some  choice  herd  hoar  prospects.  Priced  very  reasona- 
ble.   Sired  mostly  bv  Baron  Peabody  10th.    Write  or  visit 

GEO.  PORTER,  Stanton,  Nebraska 


Powers' 

Offering  of 


Giant  Poland  Chinas 


Immune  Boars  and  Gilts: 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  BEST  &  WILLIAMS'  SALE  BARN  IN 

Aurora,  Neb.  Wednesday,  Nov.  12 

THIS  OFFERING  consists  of  twenty-five  boars  and  twenty  gilts,  all  of  spring 
farrow  all  immune,  in  tine  shape,  ana  that  are  big  and  good.  Sired  by  AGAIN 
EXPANSION,  the  900-pound  first  prize  and  reserve  champion  at  the  last  Nebraska 
State  Fair;  BIG  BONE,  T.  A.  SAMPSON  and  MABEL'S  WONDER,  Dams  are  by 
EXPANSION  AGAIN,  LONG  KING,  A  WONDER  and  T.  A.  SAMPSON  and  are  as 
fine  a  lot  of  big  brood  sows  as  you  will  find.  There  are  three  March  boars  by 
AGAIN  EXPANSION  and  out  of  BIG  BESS  4TH  that  are  absolutely  great  herd  boar 
prospects;  one  extra  big  type  sort  by  T.  A.  SAMPSON  and  out  of  KING'S  GIANTESS 
and  a  lot  of  other  smooth,  deep,  mellow,  big-type  pigs  with  lots  of  bone,  good  feet 
and  strong  backs.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  high  character 
of  this  offering,  because  Mr.  Powers'  has  absolutely  got  the  goods  to  show.  Bids  sent 
direct  to  him  will  be  honorably  treated. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

For  further  information,   address — 


C.  B.  Powers 


Aurora  Nebraska 


Colonels  Bergeson,  Swartzendruber  and  Reed,  Auctioneers 
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With  butter 
at  the  present 
high  price 
every  ounce 
of  cream  counts 


Cream  is  more  than  ever  a  most  valuable  commodity  these  days, 
and  it  is  doubly  important  that  not  a  drop  be  wasted  or  lost. 

If  you  are  still  using  a  "gravity"  setting  method  you  are  losing 
a  quarter  of  the  butter-fat  in  the  skim-milk,  while  the  gravity 
cream  is  not  worth  anywhere  near  as  much  as  the  better  quality 
separator  cream. 

If  you  are  using  any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL  separator  the 
advantages  of  the  DE  LAVAL  over  other  separators  at  all  times 
are  greatest  at  the  season  when  milk  is  often  cool  and  cows  are 
old  in  lactation. 

A  DE  LAVAL 

Will  Save  Its  Cost  by  Spring 

Then  why  delay  the  purchase  of  this  great  money  and  labor 
saving  machine?  Put  it  in  now  and  let  it  save  its  own  cost  during 
the  winter.  Even  with  only  part  of  your  cows  in  milk  it  will  at 
least  half  do  so  and  by  next  spring  you  will  be  just  so  much  ahead. 
While  if  you  wish  you  can  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  on  such 
liberal  terms  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

Let  us  send  you  a  DE  LAVAL  catalog  —  making  all  these  facts 
plain.  The  new  DE  LAVAL  handbook  on  Dairying  goes  with  it. 
You  have  but  to  ask  for  them. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


HEMS'  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


9  CORDS  Ifi  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOITS 
IBEES 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
limber  on  any  kind  oi  ground..  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  oiherway.  and  do  it  easier.  Send  (ol 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  No  A50  showing  Low  Price  and 
testimonials  rom  thousands.    Pirst  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO. 
161  West  Hm  rl«fri  <=».  Chicago.  Illinois. 


p™£a  Farm  Cushman 

4-h.  p.  All-Purpose 
•  ^^»»  Llllililv 

will  do  and  some  work  O 
no  other  engine  can  do.  An 
ALL-PURPOSE,  all-season  engine 
AND  will  run  any  binder.   Weighs  190 
lbs.    Throttle  governor.  Guaranteed 
10  years.   Also  2-cylinder  6  H .  P.  up  to 
20  H.  P.   Get  catalog  and  trial  offer. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  2036  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Net). 


Here's  a  Tough,  Long 
Wearing  Boot 

Sold  by  the  Distributors  ol 
The  Famous  Duck  Brand  Waterproof  Clothing 


B     B     E  FL 


O  T  W  E  A 


The  thousands  sold— the  consistent  re-orders  are 
proof  that  these  popular  boots  are  giving  entire 
satisfaction. 

Insist  on  the  famous  "Duck  Brand"  Rubber  Boot 

Made  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  most 
exacting  rubber  boot  requirements.  —Reinforced 
against  all  strain— shaped  on  the  Special 
"DuckBrand"  lasts. 

The  dealer  who  handles  the  "Duck  Brand* 
line  of  Rubber  footwear  is  the  man  wbohandlet 
the  best  ol  everything. 


THE  DUCK  BRAND  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 

TO  LEARN  THE  AUTOMOBILE  PROFESSION 


We  Can  Teach  You 

every  branch  of  the  Automo- 
bile Business  in  six  weeks.  Our 
graduates  in  constant  demand. 
Good  jobs  at  big  salaries  always 
open.  Send  today  for  most  com- 
plete descriptive  Automo- 
bile Catalogue  published. 
Its  Free  and  it  contains  proof 
that  you  can  succeed  in  this  business. 

NEBRASKA  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL., 
<04  Dodge  Stre<-*  Omaha,  Hebr, 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Home-Grown  Dairy  Ration 

A  Phillips  county,  Colorado,  sub- 
scriber submits  this  ration  proposi- 
tion: "What  kind  of  feed  would  whole 
cotton  seed  make  in  place  of  cotton- 
seed meal  or  oil  meal?  Some  of  the 
farmers  here  are  thinking  of  sending 
for  a  carload  of  whole  cotton  seed. 
They  say  it  is  cheaper  than  the  meal, 
because  it  would  not  require  so  much 
at  a  feed.  I  do  not  know  what  it  will 
cost  to  lay  it  down  here.  Oil  meal 
sells  for  $3  a  hundredweight  at  the 
stores  in  town,  and  bran  at  $1.35  a 
hundredweight.  How  much  could  we 
afford  to  pay  for  cotton-seed  meal  or 
the  whole  seed?  What  kind  of  feed 
would  ground  wheat  or  ground  millet 
seed  make  to  feed  with  corn  silage, 
corn  stover,  millet  hay  and  wheat 
straw?  Corn  is  worth  65  cents,  wheat 
66  cents,  millet  seed  50  cents,  rye  60 
cents  and  oats  50  cents.  What  would 
make  the  cheapest  ration  out  of  the 
above-named  feeds  at  the  prices 
given?" 

Whole  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed 
meal  are  very  different  feeds.  Cotton- 
seed meal  is  not  merely  ground  cotton 
freed;  it  is  ground  cotton  seed  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  pressed  or 
extracted.  Cotton-seed  meal,  therefore, 
contains  a  very  much  higher  propor- 
tion of  protein,  or  muscle-forming 
material,  than  cotton  seed,  and  is  of 
much  greater  value  in  balancing 
rations  in  which  protein  is  deficient. 
The  following  table,  which  gives  the 
number  of  pounds  of  digestible  nutri- 
ents of  the  three  classes  in  100  pounds 
of  each  feed,  shows  the  difference  in 
composition  between  cotton  seed  and 
cotton-seed  meal. 

Carbo- 
Protein  hydrates  Fat 
Whole  cotton  seed    12.5     30.0  17.3 
Cotton-seed   meal    37.6     21.4  9.6 

Whole  cotton  seed  contains  only  a 
slightly  Jarger  proportion  of  protein 
to  the  heat- .  and  energy-producing 
materials  than  is  required  in  the 
ration  of  a  dairy  cow,  so  that  it  has 
no  great  effect  in  balancing  such 
feeds  as  corn,  corn  silage,  millet  hay 
and  straw.  We  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  pay  northern  farmers  to  buy 
whole  cotton  seed,  because  they 
would  have  to  buy  and  pay  freight 
on  too  much  oil,  heat-  and  energy 
producing  stuff  of  which  there  is  so 
great  an  abundance  in  our  common 
farm  feeds. 

In  buying  cotton-seed  meal,  how- 
ever, the  feeder  who  has  an  abun- 
dance of  carbonaceous  materials  gets 
protein  in  a  compact,  condensed  form 
to  balance  the  excess  of  the  other 
classes  of  nutrients  in  his  feeds. 
Southern  farmers,  living  right  where 
the  cotton  seed  is  produced,  can  afford 
to  feed  the  whole  seed,  but  they  make 
it  the  basis  of  their  rations,  just  as 
we  do  corn  in  the  north,  and  not  a 
protein  supplement. 

Between  cotton-seed  meal  and  oil 
meal  for  dairy  cows  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  value.  Experiments 
made  at  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ver- 
mont stations  show  that  for  dairy 
cows  cotton-seed  meal  is  slightly 
superior  to  oil  meal;  practical  dairy- 
men, we  believe,  consider  them  just 
about  equal,  pound  for  pound.  The 
dairyman  can  afford,  therefore,  to  pay 
as  much  a  hundredweight  for  cotton- 
seed meal  as  for  oil  meal,  and  pos- 
sibly a  little  more. 

Our  correspondent  says  that  oil 
meal  costs  $3  a  hundredweight  at  his 
town.  That  is  a  high  figure.  We  feel 
quite  sure  that  cotton-seed  meal  or 
cake  can  be  laid  down  there  cheaper 
than  that.  But  even  if  oil  meal  or 
cotton-seed  meal  cost  as  much  as  $3 
a  hundredweight  they  are  cheaper 
sources  of  protein  than  wheat  bran 
at  $1.35  a  hundredweight,  because 
they  contain  practically  three  times 
as  much  digestible  protein  to  the 
hundred  pounds.  One  of  these  sup- 
plements should  be  used,  therefore, 
instead  of  bran. 

So  far  as  we  know  ground  millet 
has  not  been  tested  as  a  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  For  pigs  it  was  determined  at 
the  South  Dakota  station  that  millet 
has  a  feeding  value  about  20  per  cent 
below  that  of  corn;  we  should  expect 
that  ratio  to  hold  for  other  classes  of 
livestock,  including  dairy  cows.  With 
corn  at  65  cents  a  bushel  and  millet 
seed  at  50  cents,  the  difference  in 
price  amounts  to  23  per  cent. 

If  we  consider  that  the  difference 


in  feeding  value  is  20  per  cent  in 
favor  of  corn,  then  it  will  be  seen 
that,  at  the  prices  given,  these  feeds 
should  be  of  about  equal  merit.  How- 
ever, we  have  not  made  any  allow- 
ance for  the  grinding  of  the  millet 
seed.  If  we  had  to  buy  the  two  feeds 
we  would  take  corn  every  time  at  the 
prices  given,  but  if  our  correspondent 
has  millet  feed  in  the  bin  he  can 
afford  to  work  some  of  it  into  the 
ration  of  his  dairy  cows.  It  gives 
better  results  when  fed  with  other 
grains  than  when  fed  alone. 

Ground  wheat  and  ground  corn  in 
a  number  of  tests  with  dairy  cows 
have  been  shown  to  be  practically 
equal,  pound  for  pound,  in  feeding 
value.  With  corn  at  65  cents  and 
wheat  at  66  cents  a  bushel  we  would 
consider  it  a  "stand  off"  between 
these  two  feeds.  Wheat  contains  four 
pounds  more  to  the  bushel  than  corn, 
which  gives  it  a  slight  advantage, 
perhaps.  Wheat  must  be  ground  for 
dairy  cows;  for  that  matter,  the  corn 
r.hould  be  ground,  too.  A  mixture  of 
wheat  and  corn  usually  gives  better 
results  than  either  fed  alone. 

Rye  is  somewhat  less  valuable  for 
dairy  cows  than  corn  or  wheat, 
pound  for  pound.  At  the  prices  given 
in  the  above  inquiry  we  would 
scarcely  consider  buying  it  ingtead  of 
wheat  or  corn.  However,  the  farmer 
who  has  rye  in  the  bin  can  well  afford 
to  use  it  in  feeding  cows.  It  must  be 
ground,  of  course,  and,  because  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  greatly  relished  by 
livestock,  it  is  always  belter  to  feed 
it  with  some  other  grain 

Oats  is  a  good  feed  for  dairy  cows, 
but  at  50  cents  a  bushel  it  -cannot  be 
considered  in  connection  with  corn 
and  wheat  at  the  prices  given  by  our 
correspondent.  A  bushel  of  oats  is 
only  thirty-two  pounds;  at  50  cents 
a  bushel  it  costs  1.56  cents  a  pound, 
compared  to  1.16  cents  a  pound  for 
corn  at  65  cents  a  bushel.  At  th  >&e 
prices  oats  costs  34  per  cent  more, 
pound  for  pound,  than  corn,  while  its 
feeding  value  for  cows  would  be  only 
very  slightly,  if  any,  in  excess  of  corn. 

Out  of  the  feeds  named  in  the  in- 
quiry we  would  suggest  a  ration  about 
as  follows:  Corn  silage,  thirty  pounds; 
corn  stover  or  millet  hay,  ten  pounds; 
corn  or  wheat,  six  or  seven  pounds; 
oil  meal  or  cotton-seed  meal  four  or 
five  pounds.  This  is  for  each  1,000 
pounds  of  live  weight  for  one  day 
when  the?  cows  are  giving  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  milk 
each  daily. 

Instead  of  following  this  ration 
exactly,  however,  we  would  feed  each 
cow  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds 
of  silage  a  day,  and.  for  additional 
roughness  allow  them  to  have  what- 
ever corn  stover,  millet  hay  and  wheat 
straw  they  would  eat.  For  the  grain 
part  of  the  ration  we  would  make  a 
mixture  of  about  two  parts  of  oil 
meal  or  cotton-seed  meal  to  three 
parts  of  corn  or  wheat,  and  feed  each 
cow  about  three  pounds  of  this  daily 
for  each  pound  of  milk  she  gives,  or 
all  she  will  use  without  putting  on 
flesh. 

If  millet  or  rye  is  substituted  for 
corn  or  wheat  a  little  more  grain  will 
be  necessary,  although  the  proportion 
of  oil  meal  or  cotton-seed  meal  need 
not  be  made  greater.  Of  millet  hay, 
corn  stover  and  wheat  straw,  the 
straw  is,  of  course,  the  least  nutri- 
tious, the  corn  stover  next,  and  the 
millet  hay  the  most  valuable.  When 
corn  stover  and  wheat  straw  consti- 
tute the  greater  part  of  the  roughness, 
aside  from  silage,  more  grain  will  be 
required  than  when  millet  hay  is  the 
principal  dry  roughness. 

By  feeding  the  proportion  of  oil 
meal  or  cotton-seed  meal  we  have  sug- 
gested here,  our  correspondent  can 
use  in  cow  feeding  all  the  farm  feeds 
he  mentions  except  oats,  which  is  too 
high  in  comparison  with  the  others 
to  be  used  profitably. 


Record  of  a  Country  Cow 

Not  all  of  the  good  cows  are  in 
experiment  station  herds  or  the  herds 
of  wealthy  breeders  who  can  afford 
to  keep  the  flies  off  of  them  with  an 
electric  fan.  Many  good  cows  do  not 
make  records  because  they  do  not 
have  a  chance.  Homer  Rupert,  a 
dairyman  at  Broken  Bow,  in  Custer 
county,  has  been  keeping  a.  record  of 
one  of  his  Holstein  cows.  While  it 
doesn't  compare  with  that  of  La  May 
of  the  University  herd,  it  may  be  even 
more  of  an  inspiration  to  farmers, 
because  it  seems  more  nearly  attain- 
able. In  sixty-one  days  this  cow  pro- 
duced 3,249  pounds  of  milk,  or  ap- 
proximately 396  gallons,  an  average 
of  six  and  one-half  gallons  a  day.  At 
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28  cents  a  gallon,  which  was  the  rul- 
ing price,  the  milk  sold  for  $111.  Mr. 
Rupert  estimates  that  the  keep  of 
the  cow  for  the  sixty-one  days 
amounted  to  $18.30,  leaving  a  balance 
above  the  cost  of  feed  of  $92.70.  In 
addition  the  cow's  calf  was  sold  for 
$15.  The  milk,  we  believe,  was  not 
tested  for  butterfat,  which  would  be 
necessary,  of  course,  to  show  the 
butterfat  record.  The  real  profit  from 
a  cow  can  be  determined  only  after 
her  production,  and  the  cost  of  feed, 
for  a  year  are  known;  but  this  sixty- 
one-day  record  shows  the  possibilities 
ef  a  country  cow  when  she  is  prop- 
erly, cared  for. 


Dairy  Judging  Contest 

In  the  dairy  stock  judging  contest 


held  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in 
Chicago  on  October  24  the  team  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  took 
fourth  place  in  competition  with 
fifteen  other  teams.  The  team  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  won  first 
with  a  score  of  3766  points;  Kentucky 
State  University  was  .second  with 
3672;  Iowa  State  College  third  with 
3604;  and  the  University  of  Nebraska 
fourth  with  3554.  Twelve  teams  were 
below  Nebraska.  In  individual  work 
Harry  Thomas  of  Nebraska  won  third 
against  all  the  other  men  on  the  six- 
teen teams.  Considering  the  keen 
competition  the  Nebraska  boys  made 
a  very  creditable  showing.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  team  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  won  first  in 
this  contest  last  year. 


Poultry 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Poultry  House  Plans 

"I  have  been  looking  over  poultry 
house  plans,"  writes  a  subscriber  in 
Hamilton  county,  "and  I  find  that 
most  of  them  are  for  houses  that  cost 
more  money  than  I  want  to  put  in 
one.  Can  you  give  me  a  plan  for  a  hen 
house  that  you  know  is  good  and 
cheap?  1  want  a  house  for  about  150 
hens." 

I  have  a  good  plan  for  a  cheap 
house  and  one  that  I  know  is  good 
because  I  have  tested  it  thoroughly. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  most  expen- 
sive hen  house  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  any  better.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  more  elaborate  poultry  struc- 
tures are  poultry  killers.  It  is  well 
enough  for  the  man  of  means,  who 
keeps  poultry  as  a  hobby  and  recrea- 
tion, to  build  glass  front  palaces  fitted 
with  all  the  modern  and  expensive 
conveniences;  but  the  farmer  can 
usually  use  his  spare  cash  to  better 
advantage. 

The  essential  points  in  a  good  poul- 
try house  are  good  ventilation,  light, 
dryness,  freedom  from  drafts,  and 
plenty  of  room  for  each  fowl.  These 
can  be  provided  as  well  in  a  $40  house 
as  in  a  $200  one,  and  give  just  as  good 
results.  I  have  used  several  types  of 
houses  and  have  found  that  for  all 
purposes  the  ordinary  shed  style 
house,  facing  the  south,  is  the  best. 
It  is  easy  to  build,  easy  to  clean, 
cheap,  neat-appearing  and  fulfills 
every  requirement  when  properly 
fitted. 

The  roof,  ends  and  north  side  should 
te  made  wind-tight.  For  this  purpose 
a  rough  sheathing  lumber,  covered 
first  with  tar  or  building  paper  and 
then  with  galvanized  steel  roofing, 
answers  well  and  is  almost  everlast- 
ing. The  front,  except  the  framework, 
of  course,  should  be  of  heavy  muslin, 
drill  or  light  canvas;  it  may  be 
boarded  up  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
base,  if  desired,  for  greater  stability. 
The  cloth  should  be  stretched  tightly 
and  nailed  securely,  leaving  a  large 
door  and  a  large  window  opening.  A 
muslin-covered  window  frame,  hinged 
at  the  top  and  fastened  with  a  hasp 
at  the  bottom,  can  be  opened  and  shut 
at  will.  A  glass  window  may  be  put 
in  the  west  end  if  desired,  but  no 
glass  is  necessary. 

For  winter  a  skeleton  frame,  sloping 
sharply  from  the  comb  of  the  roof 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  over 
which  strong  muslin  is  tightly 
stretched,  makes  an  ideal  scratching 
shed.  This  should  extend  along  the 
entire  front  of  the  house.  The  muslin 
may  be  removed  in  the  spring  and 
used  again  the  next  winter.  In  such 
houses  the  roosts  are  arranged  in  the 
east  end  and  the  nests  in  the  west 
end,  while  the  feeding  is  done  in  the 
scratching  shed,  all  grain  being  fed 
in  the  litter.  The  feed  does  not  be- 
come damp  in  this  shed  as  it  does  in 
a  closed  shed  made  of  lumber. 

The  lumber,  metal  roofing,  muslin 
and  all  fittings  for  the  house  cost 
about  $35  or  perhaps  less,  depending 
on  the  quality  used.  This  is  lor  a 
house  eight  by  sixteen  feet,  and  about 
seven  and  one-half  feet  high  in  front 
and  five  and  one-half  feet  at  the  back. 
For  good  results  not  more  than  fifty 
hens  should  be  kept  in  a  house  of 
this  floor  space,  no  matter  what  the 
shape  or  style. 

For  150  hens  I  prefer  three  such 
houses  to  one  three  times  as  large. 
Hens  lay  better  in  small  flocks  and 
there  is  not  the  risk  of  loss  by  con- 
tagious diseases  as  when  so  many 
roost  together.     While  the  separate 


houses  cost  a  little  more  at  first,  the 
results  justify  the  extra  expense.  You 
will  never  be  troubled  about  proper 
ventilation  in  these  houses.  The 
muslin  affords  the  necessary  ventila- 
tion without  drafts.  It  freely  admits 
light,  air  and  the  warmth  from  the 
sun,  and  excludes  cold  winds.-  In  such 
a  house  there  are  no  frozen  combs  and 
no  colds,  and  the  hens  lay  all  winter. 


Buy  Stock  Early 

If  new  stock  is  needed  in  the  spring, 
now  is  the  best  time  to  buy.  Birds 
that  will  be  large  enough  in  the  spring 
to  make  satisfactory  breeders  are 
sufficiently  developed  now  to  show 
their  quality,  and  there  are  several 
good  reasons  for  early  buying.  The 
majority  of  breeders  prefer  to  move 
out  their  surplus  stock  as  early  as 
possible  in  order  to  give  their  own 
stock  more  room.  They  make  better 
prices  on  good  stuff  now  than  they 
can  afford  to  make  later  in  the  sea- 
son. Having  the  birds  in  your  pos- 
session, you  can  give  them  the  winter 
care  that  is  essential  to  their  best 
development,  and  can  rest  assured 
that  you  are  breeding  from  healthy 
stock. 

If  new  male  birds  are  to  be  put  in 
the  same  flock  with  older  or  strange 
males,  it  is  better  by  far  to  get  them 
while  they  are  young  and  their  fight- 
ing instincts  are  not  too  well  de- 
veloped. Otherwise  they  will  be  of 
little  value  to  the  fiock  until  it  ic 
settled  among  them  which  is  to  be 
"cock  of  the  walk,"  and  in  that  process 
valuable  birds  may  be  maimed  or 
killed.  Practically  no  risk  of  colds 
by  exposure  enroute  is  incurred  in 
early  shipments,  while  birds  shipped 
in  mid-winter  or  early  spring  are 
often  rendered  valueless  for  weeks, 
or  until  they  recover  from  the  effects 
of  frozen  combs  and  wattles,  or  colds 
contracted  on  the  way. 

If  hens  or  pullets  are  to  be  bought, 
it  is  better  to  have  them  several 
weeks  before  the  hatchirg  season  in 
order  to  get  them  accustomed  to  their 
new  place  and  to  laying  regularly. 
But.  don't  bring  new  stock  home  and 
turn  them  into  an  already  over- 
crowded house.  Either  keep  them 
separate,  or  cull  the  old  flock  until 
there  is  ample  room  for  all.  It  is 
better  to  keep  new  stock  in  a  separate 
place  for  a  week  or  two,  or  until  it 
is  known  that  they  are  free  from 
disease.  If  the  premises  are  free 
from  mites,  it  is  well  to  look  new 
birds  over  very  carefully  before  turn- 
ing them  with  the  flock.  A  free  use 
of  louse  powder  in  the  feathers,  and 
keeping  the  birds  for  a  while  in  coops 
that  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  when 
they  are  taken  out,  may  save  much 
work  later. 


Novel  Incubator 

Here  is  another  way  of  hatching 


eggs,  which  proves  that  the  particular 
kind  of  incubator  doesn't  matter  so 
much  as  the  right  degree  of  heat  and 
humidity. 

A  man  in  Pennsylvania  placed 
twenty-three  eggs  in  a  basket  and 
hung  it  in  a  small,  dry  room  in  a  coal 
mine  where  hot  water  continually 
bubbles  from  the  ground  and  where 
.he  temperature  varies  less  than  one 
degree  the  year  'round.  The  basket 
was  hung  several  feet  above  the 
spouting  water  and  the  eggs  were 
attended  to  as  though  they  were  in 
an  incubator.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  twenty-one  healthy  chicks  had 
hatched  from  the  twenty-three  eggs. 


Look  at  the  Lay  Bones 

No  one  needs  to  sell  or  kill  a  laying 
hen  unintentionally  if  he  bears  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  "lay  bones" 
always  indicate  whether  a  hen  is  lay- 
ing or  not.  These  are  the  two  sharp 
bones  that  extend  backward  on  each 
side  of  the  vent;  they  are  always  well 
apart  on  a  laying  hen.  It  she  is  a 
prolific  layer  of  large  eggs  the  bonei 
will  be  nearly  two  inches,  or  the  width 
of  three  fingers,  apart;  while  if  she 
has  not  laid  and  will  not  lay  for  some 
time,  they  will  be  so  close  together 
that  only  one  finger  can  be  laid  be- 
tween them.  The  distance  apart 
varies  in  different  laying  hens  from 
the  width  of  two  fingers  to  that  of 
three,  which  is  the  test  usually  em- 
ployed to  determine  this.  In  the  non- 
laying  hens  the  bones  are  always  less 
than  an  inch  apart. 

Judging  the  Age  of  Hens 

If  the  age  of  hens  is  not  known, 
some  conclusion  as  to  their  age  can 
be  formed  from  the  way  they  lose 
their  feathers;  old  hens  are  more 
likely  to  become  very  naked  in  the 
process.  When  the  legs  are  kept 
smooth  by  scaly-leg  remedies,  the 
only  indication  of  age  they  afford  is 
the  length  of  the  spurs;  I  should  say 
the  appearance  of  the  spurs,  for  soma 
hens  never  grow  long  spurs.  The 
horny  quality  of  the  button  that  grows 
in  the  place  of  spurs  indicates  ihe  age 
to  the  experienced  poultry-  raiser. 


According  to  the  records  of  the 
individuals  in  the  egg  contests,  which 
have  been  mentioned  from  time  to 
time  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  as  a 
rule  the  heaviest  layers  molt  late 
Bear  this  in  mind  when  culling  t  te 
hens  that  are  to  be  sold. 


TO  HANG  A  HEAVY  HOG 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  There  are 
few  things  on  the  farm  that  two  men 
cannot  do.  Often  at  butchering  time 
it  is  necessary  to  hang  a  500-pound 
porker,  a  burden  which  is  not  easily 
taken  hold  of.  A  simple  way  for  two 
men  to  manage  it  is  to  get  three  poles 
of  sufficient  length,  bore  a  hole  near 
the  end  of  each,  and  either  bolt  or 
wire  them  securely  together.  When 
the  hog  has  been  scraped,  lower  the 
tripod  of  poles  so  that  the  point  where 
they  are  joined  will  be  just  over  the 
hog,  and  low  enough  for  the  gambrel 
stick,  which  may  be  a  plow  single- 
tree, to  hook  to  the  wire  or  chain 
securely.  Now  to  raise  the  hog  easily, 
draw  "first  one  and  then  another  of 
the  poles  in  at  the  base.  With  a 
powerful  leverage  the  weight  is  raised 
a  few  inches  each  time  till  the  ground 
end  of  the  poles  will  be  eight  or  ten 
feet  apart,  and  the  carcass  hangs  clear 
of  the  ground. 

H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 
Polk  County,  Missouri. 


Listing  corn  on  fall  plowing  makes 
a  good  combination. 


A  CHICKEN  THAT  CAME  BY  MAIL 
The  little  miss  in  the  picture  is  Helen  Dyson,  Lyons,  Nebraska;  the 
chicken  is  her  pet.  This  chicken  was  received  by  parcel  post  on  April  22, 
when  it  was  a  downy  youngster  only  two  days  old.  It  came  in  the  little 
carton  on  the  chair  beside  Helen.  Here  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  use  of 
parcel  post  for  the  transportation  of  farm  products. 


Make  Money  With  Poultry 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  magazine  de- 
\otcd  entirely  to  helping  earnest  men  and 
women  make  a  financial  success  of  poultry 
raising.  Its  staff  of  writers  is  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  have  made  a  practical, 
in  tead  of  theoretical,  success  of  poultry 
farming,  and  who  are  glad  to  pass*  on  the 
re  ult-;  of  their  hard  earned  experience  to 
AMERICAN    POULTRY  readers. 

■  There  are  many  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  the 
novice  which  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
thore  who  will  follow  the  teachings  set  forth 

n  this  magazine.  It  fully  explains  how  to 
make  a  start  how  to  construct  houses,  coops 
and  other  devices,  how  to  get  a  large  egg 
yield,  how  to  cure  and  prevent  di  ease,  how 
to  exhibit,  how  to  get  the  top  price  for 
eggs,  how  to  use  incubators  and  hundreds  of 
other  points  which  everyone  wishes  to  know. 
It  explains  the  famous  secret  system  through 
which  poultrymen  have  become  rich  and 
afterwards  sold  for  hundreds  of  dollars. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  is'  a  large,  hand- 

omely  illustrated,  monthly  journal,  well 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  be  found 
on  file  in  the  home  of  every  poultry  lover. 
No  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  should 

hink  of  being  without  it.  It  will  save  him 
many  times  the  small  subscription  price. 
The  advanced  poultryman  will  also  find  it 
nf  great  value;  the  articles  being  varied  in 
cheir  scope. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  The  regular  price 
of  AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  50c  per 

■  ear,  but  in  order  to  introduce  it  to 
several  thousand  new  readers,  we 
will,  for  a  short  time,  give  a  large 
200  page  poultry  book,  which  is  a 
complete  guide  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, absolutely  free  to  everyone  send- 
ing 50c  for  a  yearly  subscription  or 
$1.00  for  a  three  year  subscription 
to  AMERICAN  POULTRY.  A  trial 
six  months'  subscription  (without 
book)  will  be  sent  for  25  cents.  Never 
has  so  much  been  offered  for  so  small 
a  sum.  Advantage  of  this  offer  should 
be  taken  at  once. 

American  Poultry 

Savor    Building         WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Breeding  Crate 

Our  Improve*  Safety 
Breeding  Crate  la  the 
cheapest  and  best  crate 
on  the  market.  Send 
for  circular.    Price  $15. 


SAFETY  BREEDING 

CBATE  CO. 
«i  411-W-7th  St. 


SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 


POULTRY  PAPER  «*;»4J1SK 

up-to-date;  tells  all  you  want  to 
know  about  care  and  management 
of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  profit.  4 
months  for  10c.  POULTRY  ADVO- 
CATE, Dept.  131,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


THIRTY  DAYS  FREE 

Get  two  mills  in  one 
—  Minneapolis  Feed 
Grinder  and  Crusher. 
Crusher  detachable, 
no  side  draft.  Burr 
cut  makes  light 
draft.  Burrs  ground 
perfectly  true.  A 
nail  car  not  bvrt 
them.  Grinds  finer  than  any 
common  burr.  Special  burr  for 
making  corn  meal  and  graham 
flour.  No  others  do  as  well. 
We  guarantee  our  burrs  to  out- 
wear 4  sets  of  othei  make  un- 
der the  same  conditions.  Extra 
long  life  on  boxes.  Will  make  desirable 
terms.  "We  have  the  best  cleaners  made. 
If  you  need  a  good  FANNING  MILL  ask 
us  for  our  catalog  and  prices.  Mailed  free 
on    request.      SEND    A    CARD  TODAY. 

MINNEAPOLIS   SEPARATOR  CO. 
328    Erie    St..  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 


$1500 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin 

writes:  "i  took  the  course 
for  my  own  benefit  on  the 
farm,  but  the  success  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  any  man.'1 


A  YEAR 

and  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking  our 
Veterinary  course  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Taught 
in  simplest  English.  Di- 
ploma granted.  Graduates 
assistedin  getting  locations 
or  positions.  Cost  within 
reach  of  all.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 

The  London  Veterin- 
ary Correspondence 
School 

London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Tower's  Fish  Brand 
Reflex  Slicker 

JUST  THE  COAT  FOR  DRIVING 
WHEN  IT  RAINS 

Face  any  storm  in  it  and  you'll  return  '*  Dry  aa 
a  bone".  No  water  can  reach  you  even 
through  the  openings  between  the  buttons — 
that's  where  our  famous  Reflex  Edges  pro- 
tect you  by  keeping  out  every  drop. 
Roomy,  comfortable,  and  so  well  made  that  it 
gives  the  longest  service. 


$3 


(\{\  SATISFACTION 
•  W  GUARANTEED 


At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  catalog  of  Fish  Brand  goods. 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON 


Tower  Canadian  Limited 
1  oronto 
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KRES0DIPN?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  use*  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Writs  for  Frss  Booklet* 


PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank  Heater 


SALE 


It  lies  within  your  power  to  wipe 


Cow  Abortion 


out  of  your  herd  and  keep  it  out. 

Use  Dr.  Roberts'  Treatment.  Apply  it 
yourself.  Properly  applied,  it  never  fails 
T"fc«  10  stamp  out  this  disease  and 
III  #  clean  the  herd.  Saves  lives  of 
calves.  Write  at  once  to 

David  Roberts 

Veterinary  Company 
3741  Wisconsin  Ave..  Whuusha.  Wis.  hh^h 


NOTE  CONSTRUCTION:  No  heat  going  to 
waste.  All  passing  under  the  water.  Indis- 
pensable to  all  farmers.  Pays  for  Itself  In 
two  months  with  two  cows.  Burns  straw, 
corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and  wood.  Ashes 
removed  In  a  few  seconds  without  disturbing 
the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  one-half  leas 
fuel  than  any  other  Heater.  Let  us  send  you 
a  Heater  on  two  weeks'  free  trial,  Just  as  we 
have  to  thousands  of  others.  This  Heater  Is 
now  In  use  in  30  states  and  Canada.  If  not 
sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not  neglect  sending 
for  catalog  and  price,  now,  while  It  Is  fresh 
In  your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  cata- 
log and  testimonials  from  seventeen  states 
tree  of  charge.  NELSON  MFG.  COMPANY, 
>  Wall  Street.    DEERFIELD,  WISCONSIN. 

ROOFING 

More  than  $325,000 
worth  of  every 
_  make  and  kind  of 
brand  new,  dependable  roofing  now  be- 
ing offered  at  such  remarkably  low 
prices,  that  we  ask  all  in  need  or  who 
contemplate  buying  to  hesitate  placing 
orders  until  they  get  these  remarkable 

Bankrupt 

Prices.  This  lot  consists  of  every  known 
make  of  roofing— Galvanized, 23ic  per  sq.  ft.; 
Corrugated  Steel,  lHe  per  sq.  ft.;  Rubber 
Surfaced  Ajax  Roofing  62c  per  square,  etc. 
We  now  own  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company  and  incorporated  for  $10,000,000; 
this  tremendous  purchase  Is  the  first  result 
—nothing  like  it  ever  before  attempted  by 
anyone.  Every  dollar's  worth  of  the  roofing 
guaranteed  brand  new.  Every  quality.  Write 
for  free  samoles  and  remarkable  prices- 

HARRIS  BROS.  COMPANY 
Dept.  BM<  86  Chicago,  III, 


Why  Rent  Farm  Land 
—Vou  Can  Do  Better 


Stop  renting — you  don't  get  ahead 
that  way.  The  other  fellow  gets  too 
much  of  the  profit.  I  can  tell  you  how  to 
get  a  farm  of  your  own  and  start  it 
right  with  very  little  money.  Govern- 
ment land,  small  cost  and  payments 
so  easy  that  they  won't  bother  you. 

The  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  pays  me  to 
help  you  get  a  farm  without  much 
money,  and  I  want  you  to  write  so  I 
can  tell  you  about  it.  Do  it  TODAY. 
D.  Clem  Deaver,  Burlington  Route, 
Room  366,  Q  Bldg.,  Omaha  Neb. 


SEND  FOR  BOOK 
The  Soil  and 
itensit 


Cut&w&y  Disk  Harrows  Fill  The  Bill 

>«a2aaar     Over  100  Styles  and  Sizes  to  Choose  From 

We  have  the  tool  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
farmer,  whether  he  uses  one  small  horse  or  a  big 
tractor  engine.   For  over  a  quarter  century  we  have  been 
making  Cutaway  (Clark.)  tools  so  good  that  today 
they  are  the  standard  of  real  worth.  Our 
little  book,  "As  Told  By  Others, "tells  what 
users  of   Cutaway   (Clark)  machines 
think  of  them.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  the  Cutaway 
dealer  in  your  town  to   show  you  a  Cutaway 
(Clark)  harrow.    If  we  have  no  dealer  there,  write 
direct  to  us  for  catalog.    Don't  accept  a  substitute. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  994  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn 

Maker  of  the  original  Clark  Double  Action  Harrows 


Armed  with  "Nature's  everlasting  waterproofer" 
Genasco  is  ready  to  combat  rain,  snow,  hail,  wind, 
sun,  heat,  cold,  and  fire  and  to  defend  your  roof  with 
its  resisting,  lasting  life,  and  keep  it  weather-tight. 
Genasco  smooth-surface  roofing  is  supplied  with 
patented   Kant-leak  Kleets,  which  make  seams 
waterproof  without  cement,  and  prevent  nail  leaks 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.     Guaranteed.     Smooth  or  mineral  sur 
face.    \\  rite  us  for  samples  and  the  Cood  l\.ooi  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 


Largest  producers  in  the 


>rld 


of  a^.halt  and  ready  routing 


New  York 


Philadelphia 


San  Francisco 


Chicagc 


H.  C.  McKelvie  >  p:-Mm»n 
O.  L  Purdy  \  Fieldmen 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Pub 

J.  A.  Slepicka  &  Sons,  Wilber,  Neb.,  are 
offering  forty  head  of  choice  March  and 
April  Chester  White  boars.  These  pigs  are 
growthy  and  healthy.  They  are  immune 
against  cholera  and  can  be  shipped  with 
safety  into  herds  which  have  had  cholera 
or  communities  where  cholera  exists.  These 
boars  are  extremely  well  bred  and  will  be 
sold   worth   the  money. 

Nelson  Bros.'  Holsteine 
We  have  referred  often  to  the  fine  herd 
of  Holsteins-Friesian  cattle  owned  by  Nel 
on  Bros.,  Stromsburg,  Neb.  If  you  are  In 
the  market  for  Holsteins  of  either  sex, 
don't  fail  to  get  a  private  catalog  this 
firm  sends  out. 

Gilmore's  Chester  Whites 
W.  M.  Gilmore  advertises  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Chester  White  boars,  good  ones,  that 
are  immune  and  in  extra  good,  thrifty  con- 
dition. A  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Gilmore, 
Faiibury,  Neb.,  will  get  a  prompt  and 
courteous  response.  Kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska   Farmer   when  writing. 

Murray  s  Chester  Whites 
Charles  H.  Murray,  Friend,  Neb.,  has 
eight  heavy-boned,  big-type  Chester  White 
fall  boars  for  sale  and  fifteen  head  of  toppy 
spring  boars.  This  stock  carries  just  as 
good  breeding  as  can  be  found  and  are  of 
the  practical  type.  Mr.  Murray  is  making 
closing   out   prices   on   these  boars. 

Hekrdle's  Durocs 
A.  A.  Hekrdle,  Stanton,  Neb.,  says'  that 
he  still  has  twenty  very  choice  Duroc  boars 
on  hand  and  that  there  isn't  a  common  one 
in  the  bunch.  They  are  all  vaccinated  and 
are  immune  and  will  be  sold  out  at  real 
bargain  figures.  Mr.  Hekrdle  will  send 
tnese  pigs  out  C.  O.  D.  if  preferred.  Men- 
tion  this  paper  when   writing  him. 

Jumbo  The  Great  Polands 
Orville  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb.,  reports  the 
balance  of  spring  males  on  hand  doing 
fine  and  with  considerable  inquiry  for  them. 
Boars  are  weighing  over  200  pounds  and 
are  priced  low.  Mr.  Jones'  herd  will  be 
remembered  as  the  home  of  Jumbo  The 
Great,  absolutely  one  of  the  valuable  Poland 
China  sires'.  He  is  pricing  these  boars 
very  reasonable. 

Nicbol  s  Hampshires 
T.  T.  Nichol,  Poole,  Neb.,  advertises 
choice  Hampshires  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 
These  that  are  for  immediate  sale  are  of 
spring  farrow.  He  will  also  sell  this  fall's 
pigs'  at  $10  each  if  taken  by  January  1, 
1914.  Mr.  Nichol's  Hampshires  are  a'  good 
lot  of  well  bred,  well  grown  hogs  free  from 
disease;  in  fact,  he  has  never  had  the  dis- 
ease in  his  herd.  He  has  for  sale  three 
tried  sows,  five  spring  boars,  a  few  gilts 
and  twenty  September  pigs.  Kindly  men- 
tion The  Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing. 
Bayne  Buys  New  Boar 
J.  O.  Bayne,  Aurora,  Neb.,  bought  one  of 
the  top  young  boars  in  the  Waltemeyer 
sale,  paying  close  to  $150  for  an  April  pig. 
He  is  a  good,  short-pasterned,  heavy-boned, 
strong-backed  pig  of  good  lines  and  prom- 
ies  to  help  keep  the  record  of  the  well 
known  Golden  Model  family  from  which 
he  descends.  Mr.  Bayne  has  quite  a  bunch 
of  extra  good  spring  boars  for  sale, 
trongly  representing  the  blood  of  B.  &  R.'s 
Wonder,  the  third  prize  aged  boar  at  the 
Nebraska   State   Fair   this  fall. 

Partridge  s  Duroc  Boars 
Charles  H.  Partridge,  Ord,  Neb.,  offers 
three  promising  Duroc  fall  boars  for  sale. 
These  boars  are  not  extra  large,  but  are 
rood  fiamed  and  would  have  been  standard 
size  only  that  they  passed  through  a  hard 
seige  of  cholera.  They  are  absolutely  im- 
mune and  come  from  a  very  prolific  strain, 
their  dam  having  farrowed  forty-eight  liv- 
ing pigs  in  one  year  and  twelve  days.  They 
■ire  of  good  breeding  and  can  be  bought 
worth  the  money.  Kindly  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing  Mr.  Par- 
tridge  about   these  boars. 

Van  Kleeck's  Poland  Boars 
G.  B.  Van  Kleeck,  Central  City,  Neb.,  has 
some  Poland  China  spring  boars  for  sale, 
mostly  sired  by  Long  Giant,  a  900-pound 
hoar  of  big-type  breeding.  Mr.  Van  Kleeck 
recently  held  a  sale  that  averaged  about 
$36  per  head,  but  demand  was  too  limited 
to  take  all  the  boars  listed  for  this  sale. 
The  ones  he  advertises  for  sale  are  of  the 
hie.  medium,  easy-feeding  kind  and  we 
know  from  boars  that  have  been  bred  by 
Mr.  Van  Kleeck  and  grown  out  by  others, 
that  his  stock  matures  right.  Kindly  men- 
tion The  Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing. 
A  Correction — Boone  County  Horse  Show 
In  reporting  the  Boone  County  Horse 
Show,  credit  for  the  grand  champion  mare 
of  the  show  should  have  been  given  to 
S.  Z.  Williamson  &  Son,  Albion,  Neb.,  on 
the  Shire  mare.  Burfeald  Bell,  that  was 
also  grand  champion  mare  at  this  show  in 
1911.  A  cut  of  this  mare  was  run  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  at  that  time.  She  is 
one  of  the  great  draft  mares,  winning  first, 
sweepstakes  and  grand  champion  of  all 
draft  breeds,  first  on  two  of  her  colts  and 
the  Shire  horse  association  cup  at  the 
Boone  County  Fair,  1913.  We  are  pleased 
to  make  this  correction  and  give  credit 
where  it  belongs,  because  a  winner  in  the 
Boone  County  Horse  Show  is  of  more 
than    average  character. 

Choice  Shorthorn  Bulls 
W.  M.  Tindall,  Bradshaw,  Neb.,  one  of 
the  older  breeders  of  Shorthorns  in  Ne- 
braska, about  whose  good  herd  too  little 
has  been  said,  has  seven  young  bulls  for 
sale.  These  bulls  are  ju=t  coming  into 
'ervicoable  ages,  are  thick-fleshed,  shaggy- 
boated,  lusty  sorts  and  will  bear  inspection. 
They  are  most  all  sired  by  Comet,  an  extra 
"ood  breeding  son  of  the  great  Snowflake. 
The  dams  are  by  Favorite  Goods  by  Imp. 
Choice  Goods.  Baptom  Gloster  by  Baptom 
Sovereign  and  Clipper's  Choice  by  Lavender 
Clipper.  Good  rich  roans  and  solid  reds 
are  the  colors  in  th;s  herd  and  the  type 
and  feeding  qualities  are  extra  good.  Be- 
cause the  e  bulls  are  just  within  the  limit 
of  age  for  service  they  can  be  bought  for 
less  than  their  value.  Prices  and  descrip- 
tions cheerfully  furnished.  Inspection 
solicited.  Mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
when  writing. 


Good  Medal,  Poland  Herd  Boar,  For  Sale 

R.  C.  Firme,  Hastings,  Neb.,  well  known 
breeder  «f  Shorthorn  cattle,  has  a  yearling 
herd  boar  for  sale.  This  boar.  Good  Medal 
is  by  Gold  Medal,  J.  T.  R.  Nash's  late  herd 
boar,  and  is  out  of  Model  by  Baird's  Ex- 
pansion, second  dam  Model  Gem,  his  first 
dam  being  a  full  sister  to  the  second  prize 
aged  boar,  Big  Hercules,  shown  by  Mr. 
Nash  this  year.  This  boar  was  the  top  pig 
in  the  Nash  sale  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Firme 
says  of  him:  "He  is  a  fine  hog,  very 
smooth,  stands  straight  on  his  legs  and  is 
a  fine  breeder."  He  should  be  placed  in 
service  in  some  good  herd.  Mr.  Firme  re- 
ports the  cattle  doing  fine  and  a  choice 
lot  of  husky  young  bulls  coming  on.  Write 
him  about  this  herd  boar  and  mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

Bayne's  Critic  For  Sale 

R.  E.  Toof,  Aurora,  Neb.,  who  owns  a 
half  interest  in  Bayne's  Critic,  advises  that 
he  and  Mr.  Bayne  have  decided  to  sell  this 
valuable  herd  boar.  He  weighs  close  to  800 
pounds  as  a  two-year-old,  has  extra  heavy 
bone,  is  strictly  a  big-type  boar  and  one 
of  the  very  best  of  sires.  Mr.  Toof  is  ad- 
vertising a  choice  lot  of  immune  (having 
been  through  the  disease)  spring  Duroc 
boars,  sired  by  Col.  Gano,  Bayne's  Criuc 
Chief  Bill,  Wonder  Improved  and  Du?ty 
Crimson.  They  are  out  of  sows  by  B.  &  R.'s 
Wonder,  Proud's  Choice,  Echo  Wilkes,  Won- 
der Improved  and  Freed's  Colonel.  As  a 
whole  they  are  the  best  lot  of  young  boars 
that  Mr.  Toof  has  ever  produced  and  among 
them  are  many  outstanding  good  ones.  They 
are  priced  low  for  quick  sale. 


FERGUSON'S  POLANDS  AVERAGE  $47.80 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  sales  of 
Poland  China  boars  this  fall  was  that  of 
William  Ferguson,  Scribner,  Neb.,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  which  resulted  in  an  average  of 
$47.80  on  thirty-one  head,  all  boars,  and 
mostly  of  spring  farrow.  As  valuable  a  lot 
of  herd  boars  as  is  owned  by  one  man  in  the 
corn  belt  are  at  the  head  of  the  Ferguson 
herd,  namely.  Big  Tim,  a  900-pound  son  of 
The  Big  Orphan;  Big  Boned  Jumbo,  a  640- 
pounder  at  fourteen  months  old,  and  Long 
Wonder,  another  1,000-pound  sort  that  was 
a  strong  favorite  of  many  who  attended 
this  sale.  The  top  boar  was  a  corking  good 
March  13  pig  by  Big  Bone  Jumbo  and  went 
to  John  Drapela,  Clarkson,  Neb.  This  is 
one  of  the  choicest  young  boars  we  have 
seen  and  is  very  much  the  same  as  his  sire 
at  the  same  age;  the  price  was  $102.60. 
Col.  Ray  Page  conducted  this  sale  in  a 
forceful  manner  and  deserves  credit  for  the 
good  outcome.  He  was  assisted  by  Colonels- 
Severean  and  Thorn.  Below  is  a  complete 
list  of  sales: 

1 —  John    Drapela,    Clarkson  $102.50 

2 —  August  Melchow,   Beemer   53.00 

3 —  Dan    Head,    Hooper   45.00 

4 —  Mike    Widhalm.    Pierce   50.00 

5 —  August   Arps,    Dodge   5  3.00 

6 —  Hans  Peterson,  West  Point.  .  .  .  46.00 
0 — August    Turner,    Scribner   55.00 

7 —  A.   G.    Heyne,   Hooper   45.00 

8 —  Anton   Schultz,    Scribner   47.00 

10 —  P.    Dietrickson,    Scribner   49.00 

11 —  Louis  Maack,   West   Point   46.00 

13 —  Arthur    Schultz,     Scribner   77.50 

14 —  Moritz    Burger,    West   Point....  55.00 

15 —  F.   Kuhl,  Scribner   32.50 

15% — Russell    Schultz,    Scribner   47.00 

lti — Henry   Stratman,   West   Point...  26.00 

17 —  Henry    Nelson,    Scribner   35.80 

18 —  P.    Lemmerman,    Scribner   40.00 

20 —  William  Wagner,   Scribner   40.00 

21 —  Harry   Dickerson,    Ames   36.00 

22 —  George    Borcher,    Scribner   33.00 

23 —  G.    Heyne,    Hooper   39.00 

24 —  William  Adams,  Hooper   35.00 

25 —  John    Kaasch,    Schuyler   41.00 

27 —  Paul    Waner,    Pierce   45.00 

28 —  Mile    Widhalm    47.50 

29 —  Mrs.    Henry   Stratman   45.00 

30 —  H.   C.   McGath,   Foster   47.50 

3  2 — W.    E.    Wulf,    Clearwater   60.00 

33—  Herman  Monnich,   Hooper   55.00 

34 —  W.    M.    Sutherland,    Schuyler...  52.00 


BRANSON'S    SHORTHORNS    SELL  WELL 

The  offering  of  Shorthorn  cattle  sold  by 
I).  B.  Branson,  in  connection  with  the 
Walker  Bros.'  sale  at  Ord,  brought  good 
prices  according  to  the  pasture  condition 
that  they  were  in,  and  while  the  values 
were  real  at  the  prices  paid,  an  average  of 
over  $100  per  head  was  good.  Below  is  a 
partial    list   of  sales: 

39 —  L.  F.  Frederick  &  Son,  Memphis .  $150 .  00 

40 —  E.    W.    Goodrich,    Sargent   102.50 

41 —  V.    J.    Zickman,    Ord   90.00 

42 —  Lloyd    Hickey,    Gretna   160.00 

43 —  V.    J.    Zickman   140.00 

50 — P.    E.    Donovan,    Greeley   90.00 

5  3 — P.     E.    Donovan   122.50 

55 — V.    J.    Zickman   65.00 

58 —  V.    J.    Zickman   95.00 

59 —  E.    R.    Frederick,    Memphis   122.50  ; 

61 —  P.    E.    Donovan   120.00 

62 —  V.    J.    Zickman   120.00 

65 —  E.    W.    Goodrich  :   80.00 

66 —  V.    J.    Zickman   97.50  ' 

68 —  V.    J.    Zickman   100.00 

69 —  V.    J.    Zickman   77.50  I 

0 — V.    J.    Zickman   125.00 

71 —  V.    J.    Zickman   135.00 

72 —  V.    J.    Zickman   77.50 

73 —  P.    E.    Donovan   107.50 

75 — H.    J.    Burtner,    Litchfield   125.00 

SO— E.    W.    Goodrich   125.00 

81 —  V.    J.    Zickman   100.00 

82 —  J.  W.  Johnson,  Loup  City   125.00 

83 —  H.  W.  Denker,  Wellman,  la....  140.00 


PRAIRIE   GEM   STOCK  FARM  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  the  Prairie  Gem 
Stock  Farm,  held  at  Royal,  Neb.,  on  Fri- 
day, October  31,  made  an  average  of  $31.40. 
It  was  an  offering  of  practical  Durocs  in 
just  plain  breeding  condition.  Some  of  the 
males  were  young  and,  conditions  csnsid- 
ered,  it  was  a  very  satisfactory  average. 
Col.  Kraschel  did  the  selling.  Sales  of 
$25   and   over  follow: 

1 —  Sam    VanDoren.    Royal   $26.00 

2 —  J.    H.    Bloom,    Creighton   39.00 

3 —  Fred    Cronk.    Page   25.00 

4 —  F.    F.    Reinke.    Neligh   37.50 

5 —  John    Allen,     Royal   29.00  1 

6 —  Fred    Seheer,    Orchard   28.00 

7 —  S.    G.    Holm,    Royal   33.00 

8 —  Lewis    Schober,    Ewing   29.00 

9 —  John    Erickson,    Royal   27.00 

10 —  George    Rice,    Orchard.........  32.00. 

11 —  J.    N.    Forbes,    Plainview   49.00 

30 —  Cal.    Stevens.    Page   35.00 

31 —  A.    H.    Rundquist.    Roval   32.50'. 

32 —  James    Reefe,    Royal   26.00 

33 —  James    Reefe    26.00 

34 —  Jim   Collins,    Creighton   50.00 

35 —  Swain    &    Sanders,    Ewing   29.00 

36 —  Swain   &   Sanders   29.00 

38 —  Harry    Fullen.    Osmond   26.00 

39—  Harry    Full«i    26.00 


Wednesday,  November  5,  1913. 
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I  Ask  Only  8122 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.  Then  ask  for  the  en 
■  machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I'll 
I  ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre- 
.  paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for 
'all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where 
yon  live.  Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain  m  Grader  and 

c^mp1e?l  'nandle9allprainflamil™  Cleaner 

CAJ»xIJiI»I»  grass  seeds;  takes  out 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  graini 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over300.- 
000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied  f  Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book.  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc*  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  4b 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  00. 
ftofcsoit  KMisftfCitv.  Minnaapolis 


GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  HogToiasli 


your  hogs  to 
try  this:  Send 
product;  the 


move  worms 
for  sample  of 

select  six  growing  pigs>  fee(j 
them  all  the  grain,  oil  meal 
tankage  and  milk  they  can 
eat.  then  place  before  them  in 
dry  trough  sample  of  Hog 
Potash  and  see  how  they  eat 
It.  Worms  cannot  live  where 
It  is  fed  regularly.  Sold  at 
prices  of  good  salt.  Send  to- 
day for  sample  and  descrip- 
tive circulars. 

Agents  wanted  In  unoccu- 
pied territory. 


Manufactured  By 
UNION    STOCK    YARDS  CO. 
imited) 

SOUTH 
OMAHA. 
NEBB. 


_AJJCJC10NEERS_ 

Auctioneers  Blf  Monti 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
in  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  vour  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
6.  1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL, 
11th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
W    B.    Carpenter.    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 

N.  G.  KRASCHEL.  Ht&IN 

Livestock  Auctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in     the    country.       WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

COL.    ARTRUR    W.  THOMPSON 
LIVESTOCK    AUCTIONEER       Have  con- 
ducted    livestock     sales     successfully  and 
would    be    pleased     to    communicate  with 
parties   wanting  fall  dates.     Address — 
ARTHUR   W.   THOMPSON       YORK,  NEB. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l   Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  ye'ars'  practical  experience.  Good  sales1 
everywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address: 

D    H.  CUNNINGHAM 
%  Citizens'  Nat  l  Bank        WAYNE,  NEB. 

J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEER 

I    CONDUCT    SUCCESSFUL  SALES. 
WRITE  EARLY. 
 NORTH    BEXD,  NEBRASKA  

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  ex- 
perience in  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645  E  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


THE  BIG  ORPHAN  SALE 

The  Poland  China  sale  of  Timm  Neuhofel 
&  Sons,  held  at  Central  City,  Neb.,  on 
Thursday,  October  29,  was  a  good  one,  re- 
sulting in  an  average  of  $68.05  on  the  entire 
offering.  The  offering  was  largely  the  blood 
of  the  champion  Big  Orphan,  and  many 
breeders  were  present  to  bid  on  the  breed- 
ing. Outside  competition  was  strong.  Col. 
Duncan  conducted  the  sale  and  in  his  open- 
ing remarks  made  some  very  complimen- 
tary statements  to  Mr.  Neuhofel  &  Sons  on 
their  success  in  the  breeding  of  big-type 
Polands.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
percentage  of  the  offering  going  to  prom- 
inent   breeders    from    a  distance. 

1 —  Link    Lukens,    Disko,    Ind   $55.00 

2 —  Jones   &   Pike,    Centerville,   111..  147.50 

3—  Link   Lukens'    100.00 

4 —  W.   M.   Bruce,   Bertrand   57.50 

5—  J.   A.    Purtell,    Sabina,    Ohio....  190.00 

6 —  R.  C.  Hollingshed,  Russell,   la..  90.00 

7 —  Baltz   Bros.,    Fremont   107.50 

8—  Jones    &    Pike   137.50 

9 —  Oscar  B.  Hensel,  Edelstem,  111..  137.50 

10 —  Ellsworth  Ball  &  Son,  Albion...  120.00 

11 —  Henry    Meyer,    Fontanelle   35.00 

12 —  Henry    Meyer    32.50 

IS — S    M.  Walker,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  82.50 

14 —  S.    M.    Walker   127.50 

15 —  J.  G.   McGehee,   Gunnison,   Miss.  72.50 

16 —  J.  M.  Painter.  Mt.  Summit,  la..  97.50 

17 —  I.  A.  Leamaster,  Bunnell,  III...  72.50 

18 —  George  Eichaker  &  Son,  Bridge- 
water,    S.    D   100.00 

19—  J.    G.    McGehee   57.50 

20 —  Shaver  &  Deathrage,  North  Hen- 
derson,  la   142.50 

21 —  John    Haecker,    Sweetwater   40.00 

22 —  J.    C.    Peterson,    Stromstmrg.  .  .  .  42.50 

23 —  C.    H.    Henthorn,    Aurora   37.50 

24 —  W.  M.  Bruce   3S.00 

25 —  W.   M.   Bruce   60.00 

2C — F.    W.    Heuerman,    Phillips   35.00 

27 —  Fred    Reinke.     Deshler   47.50 

28 —  J.  E.  Smatlan,  Schuyler   22.50 

29 —  John  Belcher,  Raymore,   Mo....  57.50 

30 —  W.   M.   Bruce   45.00 

31 —  B.  R.   Keefer,   Mt.  Carroll,   111..  100.00 

32—  George    Eichaker   &    Son   57.50 

33 —  George    Eichaker   &    Son   47.50 

34 —  Harry   Tidrick,    Winside   42.50 

35 —  A.    P.    Anderson,    Marquette....  30.00 

36 —  L.   C.   Kvam,   Newman  Grove...  75.00 

37 —  C.    O.    Dundan,    Madison   57.50 

38 —  A.    L.    Haywood.    Cairo   40.00 

39 —  F.    O.    Burkheimer,    Sartoria....  40.00 

40 —  Axel    Anderson,    Osceola   27.50 

41 —  Gene    Hilten,    Central    City   25.00 

42 —  Peter   Lamberg,    Boelus   30.00 

43 —  Lee   Reimer.    Fullerton   40.00 

44 —  Perry   Palmer,   Cedar  Bluffs....  45.00 

45 —  W.   G.   Marley,   Cotesfield   35.00 

46 —  John    Hays,    Columbus   40.00 

47 —  Henry  Neidig,  Madison   35.00 


McCULLOUGH  S  SALE 

The  Poland  China  sale  of  O.  J.  Mc- 
Cullough  held  at  Central  City  on  October 
28.  resulted  in  an  average  of  $30  on  what 
was  sold.  It  was  a  very  bad  day  and  the 
crowd  was  small.  A  number  of  bargains 
were  picked  up  in  both  the  boar  and  sow 
line.  Col.  Duncan  did  the  selling.  Sales 
of   $25   and   over  follow: 

1 —  H.   F.    Mcintosh,    Alda  $50.00 

2 —  T.  J.   Place,  Wolbach   40.00 

4 —  C.  O.  Calvin,  Cadams   37.00 

5 —  Edd  Hensley.   Central  City   41.00 

7 —  -Butcher    &    Vannoy.    Archer....  25.50 

8 —  Ellsworth  Ball  &  Son,  Albion'....  41.00 

9 —  Edd    Hensley    28.00 

25 — Henry  Boiling,   Central  City   26.00 

30 —  Charles    Grau.    Bennington   55.00 

31 —  William  Glenn,  Wolbach   34.00 

33 — John  M.  Pelzer,  Raymore,   Mo...  39.00 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

NOV. 

Mar. 
Mar. 

Apr. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

7 —  Robert   Leisy,    Wisner,   Neb.  • 

8 —  Herman  Toelle.  West  Point,  Neb. 

11 —  V.  E.   Perry,  Mynard,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
7 — S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 

12 —  Mrs.   Aug.   Gorder  &  Son,  Platts- 
mouth,  Neb. 

13 —  Harry   Dodds,   Florence,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
7 — S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb. 
Herefords 

10 —  A.  F.  Hager,  Avoca,  Iowa. 

11 —  O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  la. 

Angus 

1  and  2 — Escher  &  Son  and  Escher  4 
Ryan,  Botna,  Iowa.    Sale  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Polled  Dorhams  and  Shorthorns 

12 —  A.  W.  Smith  &  Son.  Seward,  Neb. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


Wanted— 15  Market  Shotes 

Want  thrifty  shoats,  free  from  disease.  Give 
weight   and  price   in  first  letter.     Must  be 
within  100  miles  from  Columbus.  Address': 
WILLIAM    KIPPLE        COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

POLAND   HERD  BOAR 

"GOOD  MEDAL" 

This  is  an  extra  good  yearling  boar.    A  fine 
lot  of  pigs  bv  him  to  show.    For  quick  sale. 
R.  C.  FIRME                     HASTINGS.  NEB. 

BRICGS  &  SONS' 

Immune  Top  Duroc  Boars 

This  bunch  of  boars  is  our  tops;  are 
IMMUNE,  have  good  colors,  etc.,  and  have 
not  been  culled.  Prominent  prize  breeding. 
Price  $30  to  $50.  Address  or  call  on — 
GEO.  BRIGGS  &  SONS,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Choice  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Seven  sappy  youngsters,  reds  and  roans,  by 
COMET  by  Snowtiake.  They  are  a  choice 
lot.  Address' — 

W.    M.    TINDALL           BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

LONG  GIANT 
POLAND  BOARS 

Fifteen    head    of    extra    smooth  Poland 
China  boars  for  sale  by  LONG  GIANT. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
G.  B.  VAN  KLEECK 
Central   City,  Nebraska 

Hekdrle's  (Immune) Du rocs 

TWENTY  very  choice  boars,  VACCINATED 
and  IMMUNE,  for  quick  sale.  Will  ship 
C.   O.   D.  ADDRESS — 

A.  A.  HEKRDLE                STANTON,  NEB. 

HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD  4TH   AND   BEAU  DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY   4TH   BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS 


SIRED   BY   BEAU   GONDOL1NE,  REX 
THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


Serviceable  Hereford  Bulls  For  Sale 

ALSO    A    LIMITED    NUMBER    OF    FEMALES.        PROMINENT    BREEDING  REPRE- 
SENTED.      THE   BIG,   STRONG,   RUGGED   KIND.       VISIT   MY  HERD. 
GEORGE  D.   IIARRAH   NEWTON,  IOWA 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

 FOR  SALE  

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL    BROS.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 


A    GRAND    LOT    OF   HEREFORD  BULLS 

from  4  years  down;  some  meney-making 
propositions  in  FEMALES.  SIX  toppy  big- 
type  POLAND  CHINA  male  pigs  by  BIG 
COMMANDER.  Priced  for  quick  moving. 
G.  G.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 


Geiken's  Duroc 
Boar  Offering 

 TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ADEN'S  BARN  IN  

GOTHENBURG,  HEB.,  SATOBBAY,  NOV.  22,  '13 

THIRTY  HEAD  of  spring  and  fall  boars  that  are  a  very  growthy 
bunch  according  to  ages.  They  are  sired  by  CRIMSON  CRITIC  2D, 
QUEEN'S  WONDER  and  FANCY  WONDER,  and  out  of  an  extra  well  bred 
lot  of  sows.  They  are  in  good  growing  condition  and  the  fall  boars  are 
big,  heavy-boned,  rangy  fellows.    Send  for  catalog  to — 

##.  D.  G  El  KEN,  Cozad,  Neb. 

Cols.  Kay  Page  and  H.  E.  Ash*  Auctioneers      H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 

GOOD  BUNCH  OF  DUROC  BOARS 

On  the  above  date  H.  D.  Geiken  will  sell  30  spring  and  fall  Duroc 
boars  that  are  a  very  useful  lot  of  well-grown,  heavy-boned  pigs  of  good 
type.  The  fall  boars  are  an  extra  lot  of  the  big-type  kind  of  September 
farrow  a  year  ago  and  are  fit  for  strong  service.  The  spring  boars  are  of 
March  and  April  farrow,  in  good  growing  condition,  and  some  very  good 
pure-bred,  herd-heading  kinds  among  them.  They  are  mostly  sired  by 
Crimson  Critic  2d  by  Crimson  Critc,  dam  Lady  Gold  Dust  2d  by  Watts' 
Model.  A  few  are  by  Fancy  Wonder  and  Queen's  Wonder,  both  richly 
bred  boars  that  have  been  winners  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  The  dams 
are  by  Wallace's  Wonder,  Proud  Chief,  King  the  Colonel  and  other  equally 
well  bred  sires  of  note.  Mr.  Geiken  is  putting  up  a  good  lot  of  boars  in 
this  sale  and  it  is  right  at  the  season  of  year  when  they  can  be  bought 
and  handled  at  the  least  expense  before  the  breeding  season.  Send 
for  a  catalog,  and  if  you  cannot  attend  sale  send  bids  to  me  in  care 
of  Mr.  Geiken.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 


HORSES 


OUT  OF  THE  BEATEN 
Path.  Away  from  crowd- 
ing to  city  barns  where 
price  has  to  be  higher 
or  stallion  plainer,  take 
a  little  trip  on  the  quiet 
to  my  farm  and  see  big 
bunch  reg.  Perch'n  studs 
weanlings  to  4  years; 
growthy,  useful  money- 
makers for  you.  The 
farm  is  where  they  are 
raised  and  where  you  ought  to  buy  them. 
FRED  CHANDLER.   R    7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


I  riiaraotee  all  Nebraska  Farmer 
advertUerB— 8.  R.  McKclvto. 
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Percheron 

Stud  Colts 


FOR    SALE.     Sired   bv   the   champion  and 
strong   breeding   sire   DUKE    (DUC  68397). 
One  out  of  an  imported  dam. 
A    FEW     YOUNG     SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
DAN   CAHILL  ST.   EDWARD,  NEB. 

Champion  Shires  and  Percherons 

Nine  firsts  and  champions-hip  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1913.  Stallions  for  sale. 
Address  or  visit. 

CHARLES  H.   ZACHRY       MERNA,  NEB. 


WOLF  BROS.  ARE  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  BE 
BOUGHT   IN   FRANCE  AND   BELGIUM.      VISIT   OUR  BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS. 

Wolf  Bros.  ALN%ON 


Fifty-five  head  of  High-grade 

Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

At  Public  Auction 


-To  be  sold  at  Crasmere  Dairy  1arm= 


Lexington,  Neb  ,  Tuesday,  Nov.  18 


This  offering  consists  of  40  cows  and  heifers  ranging  in  ages  from  two  to  six 
years  old.  There  are  2S  Holsteins  and  12  Guernstys.  all  either  now  in  milk  or  to  be 
fresh  soon;    the   balance  are  heifers,   ranging   from   six  weeks   to  ten  months  old. 

I  wiil  also  offer  my  great  herd  bull,  SIR  LYONS  WAYNE  105496.  This  Holstein 
bull  is  out  of  one  of  the  greatest  cows  in  Wisconsin  and  is  a  splendid  individual.  Three 
yearling  Holstein  bulls,  high  grade,  from  heavy  producing  dams  will  also  be  offered. 

For  those  desiring  dairy  cows,  I  have  this  as  urance  to  offer:  These  cattle  were 
bought  in  southern  Wisconsin,  where  they  are  producing  the  best  grade  of  dairy 
tattle  to  be  found  in  the  west;  and  where  they  are  also  giving  better  attention  to 
the  health  of  the  cattle  than  in  most  other  places.  They  were  tuberculin  tested 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  authorities,  and  a  duplicate  health  certificate  of 
every  one  of  them  is  on  file  with  our  sanitary  board  at  Lincoln.  These  cattle  have 
been  on  our  farm  and  handled  by  us  for  nearly  a  year,  so  that  they  are  acclimated 
and  ready  to  go  out  on  Nebraska  farms  and  make  good  under  average  farm  conditions. 

We  invite  visitors  to  come  the  day  before  the  sale  and  look  over  our  herd  and 
satisfy  themselves.  We  have  nothing  to  cover  up.  Automobiles  will  convey  all  out- 
of-town  guests  to  and  from  the  place  of  sale.  A  free  lunch  will  be  served  at  the. 
noon  hour.     This  i.i  our  fourth  annual  sale.     For  information   write — 

E.  A.  KNIGHT,  Owner       Lexington,  Nebraska 

J.  L.  MITCHELL,  AUCTIONEER 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  November  5,  1913. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


Medoc  Jr..  and  Golden  Rod  Hero 

 *    T  „rt  .  o  »  t  it.  r*p  -vTirTinr'  AMn 


DlliOC  BOARS. 


CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR   SALE  OF  MEDOC  AND 
GOLDEN    MODEL    BREEDING.  ADDRESS— 


E.  K.  DANIELSON 


OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 


Growthy  Du roc  Jersey  Spring  Males 


d  i  n  ^ 


boars 


\   limited  number  of  the    good,    big,    strong  kind  sired  by  the    good  br 
CEDAR    GROVE    WONDER    by    CRIMSON    WONDER    4TH,    and    the    champion  boar 
CRITIC-  B.       MARCH   AND   EARLY   APRIL  FARROW. 


O.  E.  GREEN 


GENOA,  NEBRASKA 


The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GRE-VT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.  I  HAVE  A 
i^Vi^BoSS-O^B""""    HEADING    BOARS  SALE     COKTLA^,  NEBRASKA 

Merrick's  Big  Type  Durocs 

GROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS    FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON   WANDER   AND  GOLDEN   MODEL   BREEDING.  ADDRESS— 


F.   E.  MERRICK 


OSCEOLA.  NEBRASKA 


Bayne's  Big  Type  Immune  Durocs 


B    &  R 's  WONDER    first  prize  Nebraska  entry;  WONDER  IMPROVED,  and  BAYNE'S 
CRITIC  spring  boars.       HERD  IS  IMMUNE.       PRICES  RIGHT. 
J.  O.  BAYNE  


AURORA,  NEBRASKA 


Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND     CHOICE    LINE    OF     SPRING     BOARS     FOR  SALE. 

CRITIC  AND  WALLACE'S  WONDER  BREEDING. 
H.  D    GEIKENS  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Mates 


SIRED    BY    CRITIC  B., 

CRIMSON  C. 
C.  E.  CLAUFE 


CRIMSON  WONDER  10TH,  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D  AND 
EARLY    GROWTHY    PIGS   PRICED  REASONABLE. 

CENTRAL  CITY,  NEBRASKA 


GROWTHY  FALL  AND  SPRING  DUROC  MALES 

FOR   SALE        SIRED   BY   CHIEF   SELECT   2D.    NEBRASKA   CHIEF.    CRIMSON  KING 

AND    A    SON    OF    ALLEN  S    WONDER    AGAIN.      PRICED    TO  MOVE. 
W.  H.  SWARTSLEY  &  SON   R1VERDALE,  NEBRASKA 

Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING.  CRIMSON  C,  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D,  GOLDEN  MODEL 

AGAIN  and  PARKDALE  WONDER.       Mostly  early  farrow  and  priced  to  move. 
J.  T    ARMSTRONG  &  SONS   CLARKS,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

FOR    SUE        GROWTHY    FELLOWS.        SIRED    BY    BELLE'S    CRIMSON  WONDER, 

COL    CHIEF    AND  B.   &  L.'s  WONDER.       ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING. 
A    R.  BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 

U  need  a  Crimson  Wonder  Boars 

FIFTEEN  YOUNG  BOARS  by  the  great,  big-type  sire  UNEEDA  CRIMSON  WONDER,  and 
MODFI  WONDER  If  you  want  a  uselul  boar,  write  for  prices  and  de  criptions.  Address: 
GILBERT   VAN    PATTEN   &   SON  SUTTON,  NEBRASKA 


15  Immune  Duroc  Boars 

They  have  been  through  the  disease,  and 
also  vaccinated.  Sired  by  COL.  GANO, 
DUSTY  CRIMSON,  CHIEF  BILL  and 
WONDER  IMPROVED.  Weigh  from 
150  to  200  pounds.  Address — 
R.   E.   TOOF  AURORA,  NEB. 


Durocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOR 

SALE.       GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.  B.  HALL  ARCADIA,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance    Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

a.  n.  sa^aa"  sSneb, 
Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eightv  spring  pigs.  Spring  boars  for  sale 
SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  SIOUX  WONDER. 
C.  F    SANDAHL  WAKEFIELD,  NEB. 

KERN'S  DOROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.    M.    KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Males 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthv  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen  s  Wonder  Again. 
F.   A    SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS.  NEB. 


Tony  B 


YOUNG'S     DUROCS    AND  SHORTHORNS 

Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK.  NEB. 

Prize-winning  vol.  Boars 

Sired   by  J.   E.'s   Model   King   by   King  the 
Colonel,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d  by  Crim- 
son Chitwood.      Prices  reasonable. 
J.   E    IIEXSLEY       C  ENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 

Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

FOR  SALE,  sired  by  INDIAN  CHIEF  by 
Lincoln  Chief,  out  of  a  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  dam.  Would  also  price  this  boar. 
E.  M.  FARXSWORTH       St.  Edward,  Neb. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE    PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.   J.   Kl'ZEL  CLARKSOX,  NEB. 

K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  siifd  bv  CRITIC  B..  COL.  TIPPY. 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY   KOEHI-MOOS  P1LGER,  NEB. 

Hoeqh's   Duroc  Bargains 

Twenty-five  good  spring  boars  to  clo~e  out 
at  low  prices.    Col.  Perf.,  Crimson  Wonder 
and    improver    breeding.      Addre-s — 
H.  J.  HOEGH  BAMPTON,  XEB. 


The  Prize 
Winni  ng 

TONY  B..  a  2d  prize  winner  by  Red  Echo 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.     A  limited 
number    of    growthy     big-type     spring  and 
fall  boars  for  sale.     Address  or  visit — 
J.  A.  JACOBSEN  MARQUETTE.  NEB. 

Growthy  DOROC  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF    and    GOLDEN    WONDER  ORION. 

D.  IV.  KANE  WISNER,  NEB. 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANG.  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER   COL    MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.   E.  PETERSON   &   SON     GENOA,  NEB. 

HEKRDLE'S  DUROCS 

Twenty  head  of  fall  and  winter  boars  and 
20  head  of  spring  farrow.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
and  if  not  as  described  will  pay  express. 
A.   A.   HEKRDLE STANTON,  NEB. 


AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K.,  MODEL  AGAIN 
and     PARKDALE     WONDER.      Write  me 

for  prices  and  description. 
( lEOBGE  AVE  RILL       FULLERTON,  NEB. 

Growthy  DUROC  Males 

Spring  boars'  of  March  and  early  April  far- 
row by  Beemer  Model  2d,  Tony  Red  Wonder, 
Model  Wonder  and  Nielsen's  Wonder  for  sale. 
FRANKS  NIELSEN,  R.  R  1,  Fremont,  Neb. 


RATHKE'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  G.  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Model  Boy.  Wonder  Model 
and    my    herd    boar,    MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO    RATI  1 K  E  WISNER,  NEB. 

^^ULEFOOTJHtOG^ 

Wilson's  Muleffoot  Hogs 

A  FEW  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  FOR 
SALE  BY  NEBRASKA  PRIDE  105S9. 
ALSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANIEL    WILSON  MONROE.  NEB. 

HAMPSHIRES  

NICHOL  HAMPSHIRES 

Some    very   choice   stock,    both    sexes;  also 
twenty  September  pigs,  both  sexes,  at  $10.00 
apiece  if  sold  by  January  1,  1914. 
T.   T.    NICHOL  POOLE,  NEB 

^E^JPOLIJED^ATTXE^ 

RED  POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son   of   One    Price.        Also    a    few  females. 
M.   H.   CHRISTIANSEN   &  SON 
Plainview,  Nebraska. 


JPOLAl^CHINAS 

ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lauer's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
t.  II.  ADAMS  LAUKEL,  NEBRASKA 

Tom  Sampson  and  Big  Commandor  Polandt 

TWO    OF    THE    BEST    BIG    POLAND    BOARS    WITH    QUALITY.        BOAR    PIGS  BY 

THESE   SIRES   FOR   SALE   REASONABLE.  ADDRESS— 
MORRIS   FOWLER  ARCADIA,  NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY   BIG,   HEAVY-BONED   SPRING   BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 

FOR   SALE.       THEY   ARE   HERD   HEADERS.       ADDRESS — 
BEALL  &  JACKSON  ROCA,  NEBRASKA 


Poland  Boars 

SPRING  BOARS  BY  A  SON  OF 
THE  BIG  ORPHAN. 
F.  O.  COOPER 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

FINE    LOT    OF    YOUNG  RAMS 
FOR  SALE. 

MILFORD,  NEBRASKA 


Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

Simultaneous  treatment.  Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
COLUMBUS.  ROJEKT  A.  SCHUG,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 

LORGE'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.  SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  BY  PAWNEE 
MASTIFF,   A   SON   OF    KING    MASTIFF;    OTHERS   BY   BIG    ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S   PRICE  S  LIKENESS. 
HENRY  LORGE  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

Growthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

BY  BIG  ELKHORN   BOY.   GUY'S  PRICE'S   LIKENESS  AND  OTHERS. 
MATHER  &  WOLF  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

"Jumbo  The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT."  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR,  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW. 
O.  O.  JONES   YORK,  NEBRASKA 

WILLE'S  GROWTHY  POLAHD  CHINA  MALES 

Spring  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO,  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

son  of  LONG  WONDER.     WRITE   ME   FOR   PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 
FRED   WILLE  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


Hutchinson's  POLANDS 

SPRING  BOARS  of  early  farrow  for  sale. 
They  represent   BIG    BREEDING,   and  are 

growtljy   for   their  age'. 
JIM  HUTCHINSON                   ELGIN,  NEB 

Poland  Boars 
%i%M   For  Quick  Sale 

They  are  by  VICTOR'S  WONDER  by  Big 
Victor,    MOBERLY    by    Big  Expansion, 
and  BLUE  VALLEY.    They  will  be  sold 
quick.      Address — 

E    V.  WAUGH               GREELEY,  NEB. 

MEYER'S   BIG    TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy    spring    boars    for    sale    by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a   son   of  BIG  HADLEY.     Early  pigs  with 
HEAVY    BONE.      PRICES  REASONABLE. 
H.   H.   MEYER           FONTANEIXE,  NEB. 

i 

ft'C:  POLANDS 

SIXTY    spring    pigs    by    BIG    BONE  1 
JUMBO    199065,    BIG    TIMM    190903  I- 
and    BIG    SENSATION.       Stock  for  1 
sale  at  all  times.    Write  your  wants.  1 
J.  E.  SMATLAN.    SCHUYLER,  NEB  h 

1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE 
ED.    DIFFEY             NORTH    BEND,  NEB. 

DVORAK  S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J.,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Columbus,  and  BLUE 
VALLEY     EXCEPTION     2D.  GROWTHY 
SPRING   MALES   PRICED   TO  MOVE. 
FRANK   DVORAK             HOWELLS,  NEB. 

POLAHD  CHIHA  ROARS 

FOR    SALE  —  Sired   mostly  bv  HADLEY'S 
MOGUL  and   MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 

C.  H.   SCHRAM             NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 

GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Sired   by   NORVAL   CHIEF   2D   by  Norval 
Chief,   out  of  dams  by  STAR  CHIEF  54569 
and    NEBRASKA    CHIEF  54200. 

D.  BOLTE                                  WACO,  NEB. 

Cedarbank  POLANDS 

*      Mfe     sale.     All  immune  from 
W3m^gTSk                               us.  We 

l|^ipV/A3S   

Rt.  No.  6,  YORK,  NEB. 

Thirty-eight    Big  Type 

POLAND  BOARS 

These  are  tops;  real  herd  boars  by  Jumbo, 
Jr.,    Victor's    Prospect   and    Mogul's  Model. 
They  are  big  and  good  and  priced  reasonable. 
Albert  Smith  &   Sons,    Superior,  Nebraska. 

Big  Type  Polands 

A  limited  number  of  February,  March  and 
April   boars   by   Big   Jumbo,   a  son   of  J.'s 
Jumbo,   and   out  of  dams  of  big  breeding. 
H.  C.  MEINHOLD,     Stromsburg,  Nebraska 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  adver- 
tisers.    I  know  them  to  be  reliable.  They 
will  give  you  a  "square  deal". — S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie,  Publisher. 

POLLED  DURHAMS 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Cruickshank  Victoria,  right  in  every  way.    2,500  pounds  in  flesh.    FIVE  SAPPY  YOUNG 
BULLS  FOR   SALE.     ALSO  FEMALES.     Inspection   and  correspondence  solicited. 
JAMES  B.  SMILEY  THEDFORD,  NEBRASKA 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


King  Segis  Pontiae  Plus  No.  94712 

Average  of  his  two  nearest  dams — 

34.25   pounds   butter  from       576.1   pounds  milk   in       7  days 
136.75   pounds  butter  from     2311.6  pounds  milk   in     30  days 
1096.80   pounds   butter   from   21539.5   pounds   milk   in    365  days 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  calves  are  heifers.      All  bull  calves  by  him  sold.  Book 
a  bull  out  of  high  record  dams  with  good  A.  R.  O.  backing. 

Service  fee  for  approved  cows'  $100.  NELSON  BROTHERS,  STROMSBUKG,  NEB. 


FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  The^e  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons',  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produces  less  than  600  pound-;  of  butttr 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
'-toek  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,    200  Bee  Bldg..    Omaha,  Neb. 

Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
cur  herd.  Eight  youns  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central  City,  Neb. 


500 


Lbs.  BUTTER 

As  a  3-Year  Old 

is  the  record  of  the  dam  of  one  of  our 
two  bull  calves  of  serviceable  age 
offered  for  sale.  Both  are  sired  by 
a  double  grandson  of  the  great  KATY 
GERBEN.  ALSO  YOUNGER  BULL 
CALVES  FROM  A.  R.  O.  COWS. 
C.  W.  CULVER  &  SON,  Albion,  IVeb. 

Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers  will 
give  you  a  "square  deal." 
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HAMPSHIRES. 

Hampshire  Boars  from  Logan  Valley  Herd 

FOR  SALE  25  SPRING  BOARS  5  FALL  BOARS 

Will  also  price  some  of  my  show  boars:  One  senior  yearling  by  General 
Allen,  one  junior  yearling  by  Everett  True  3d,  Winside  Star  by  Teddy  R.  B.; 
also  my  tried  boar,  Nebraska  Chief,  sire  of  a  large  percentage  of  my  show 
stuff.  I  won  championship  on  a  boar  at  Lincoln  and  my  herd  has  been  a  con- 
sistent winner  at  the  stock  shows  this  year.  Reserving  all  sows  for  sale 
MARCH  18TH.  ROY  F.  FISHER,  WINSIDE,  NEBRASKA. 


IMMUNE®  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR   SALE.     Big:,    growthy   fall    and   spring-    yearlings   by   such     sires   as  EVERETT 

TRUE   3D    PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP.     PRICED   TO  MOVE. 

C.  P.  PAULSEN  NORA,  NEBRASKA 


Elmsdale  Hampshire* 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and   prolific   strains.      Choice    spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.     WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.    V    HARVEY         CULBERTSON,  NEB. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS    of    both    sexes    for    sale  reasonable. 

Big  Type  and  Good  Breeding. 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY             FRIEND,  NEB. 

BIG,     GROWTHY     HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.   Early  farrow.   Sired  by 
DeKALB'S    KING    and    others.      Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN    BULLS.    PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D.    A.    REDIGER                MILFORD.  NEB. 

PRIZE    WINNING    HERD  HEADERS 

PRINCE.  2  year  old,  4th  in  class;  PRINCE 
O.  K.,  3d  prize  under-yearling.    Spring  pigs. 
Priced  low.    I   E.  BURTON,  Maywood,  Neb. 

Beckendorf's  Hampshires 

Growthy  spring  males  by  THE  LAD  FOR 

ME   and   COMPEER    OF  WALNUT. 

J    E.    BECKENDORF        WALNUT,  IOWA 

BERKSHIRES  

A.  Few  Choice  IMMUNE  CHESTER  WHITE 
BOARS   for  sale.     Address-;    WILLIAM  M. 
GILMORE  &  SON,  FAIRBURY,  NEB. 

Immune  Chester  White  Boars — 40  head 
Mar.  and  Apr.  farrow.  Growthy,  healthy 
and  ready  for  service.  Immune  against 
cholera.    From  prize  winning  stock. 
J.  V.  Slepicka  &  Sons,  Wilber,  Neb. 

Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.    THE  BIG  KIND. 
TWO  JERSEY   BULL  CALVES.     Address — 
J.   K.   HONEYWELL           LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Read  the  ads. — S.   R.  McKelvie. 

6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR   SALE  AT   $30.00   TO   $40.00.       SIRED   BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON   PREMIER   76TH.  ADDRESS- 
CHARLES  Y.   THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY   SHORTHORN     BULLS    FOR     SALE     SIRED    BY    MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAI.  ROBBIN.  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS 
DAN  POWES,  Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 


Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED    MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;    SOME  TWO-  AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS 
GEORGE   BUSKIKK,   SK.   PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS.1  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.  Address — 

C.   A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds  are  on  adjoining  Farms.) 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
gTeat  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address: 
GEORGE    RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB, 


JERSEYS 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey- 
will  earn  back  the  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
breeds  because  her  product 
brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  home 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.   No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175. 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

SCOTCH    HERD    BULL   FOR  SALE 

Poyal  Gloucester  2d.  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.       Good  colors  and 
heavy   milking   families.  Address — 
IRVIN  E.   WILSON       BELVIDERE,  NEB. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  good  bulls;  large,  heavy  boned 
and  from  heavy  milking  dams.  Address — 
G.    W.    FEUERSTEIN       FREMONT,  NEB. 


Gottler's  Public  Sale  of  Poland 

t*hia*£*C                  OLATTSMOUTH,     Ikl***/    1  O 

Crff f tiff 9    at  Farm.  Wear  g~ /ye|,#>  Wetlll'Stfay                           ■  ~ 

sn  HF/tn       spring,  yearling  and  tried  boars. 

25  spring,  fall  and  tried  sows. 

Spring  pigs  in  this  offering  are  sired  mostly  by  Petite  Tecumseh  and 
Futurity  Jack,  and  the  pigs  are  out  of  dams  by  such  sires  as  Big  Hadley, 
Big  Tom  and  Big  "Victor  bred  dams.   Futurity  Jack  is  by  the  good  breed- 
ing boar  I  Am  Big  Too.   One  spring  litter  by  Guy's  Price's  Last.  Fall 
stuff  in  this  sale  by  Teddy,  a  son  of  Big  Mischief.   The  herd  boar,  Petite 
Tecumseh,  will  also  be  included  in  this  sale.    For  catalogs  address — 

Mrs.  AUGUST  GORDER 

PLATTSMOUTH,  NEB. 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer                          0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 

THE  GORDER  POLAND  CHINA  SALE 
On  November  12  there  will  be  a  public  sale  of  Poland  Chinas  held  at 
Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  and  in  this  offering  there  will  be  a  choice  lot  of  good 
stuff  sold  and  it  will  contain  a  lot  of  richly  bred  animals  with  lots  of 
individual  merit.    The  herd  boar  used  is  Petite  Tecumseh,  and  he  will 
also  be  included  in  this  offering.    He  is  a  two-year-old  sired  by  Match- 
less Expansion,  out  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Miller's  Tecumseh.    A  num- 
ber of  the  spring  pigs  are  by  him.   Others  are  by  the  good  boar  Futurity 
Jack,  a  son  of  I  Am  Big  Too.    They  have  a  good  spring  litter  by  Guy's 
Price's  Last,  out  of  a  dam  by  Big  Victor.    There  will  be  some  fall  stuff 
sold  and  this  is  sired  by  Teddy,  a  son  of  Big  Mischief  by  Mischief  Maker's 
Best.    This  will  be  an  excellent  place  to  get  some  good,  stretchy  spring 
boars  and  gilts  and  good,  useful  fall  stuff. — O.  I.  Purdy. 

Perry 


!e  PUBUG  SALE  OF 
S  DUROC  JERSEY'S 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  HIS  FARM  NEAR 

Mynard,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  1 1  th 


60  Head 


30  Spring  Boars ;  20  Spring  Gilts ; 
10  Open  and  Tried  Sows. 


The  spring  pigs  in  this  offering  are  sired  mostly  by  the  good  boar 
Perry's  Model,  a  son  of  Watts'  Model,  out  of  the  $325  sow  Sweet  Rose  2d. 
Others  by  Choice  Advancer,  by  Advancer  5th,  out  of  dams  by  such  sire* 
as  Commodore  B.  &  C.'s  Colonel,  Blue  Ribbon  Model  and  Col.  Tippy. 
Some  choice  spring  gilts  and  a  number  of  open  and  tried  sows.  Two 
sows,  with  litters.    For  catalogs  address — 

V.  E.  Perry,  Mynard,  Neb. 


Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Pnrdy,  Fieldman 


PERRY'S  DUROCS 

One  of  the  good  breeders  of  Durocs  in  Nebraska  is  V.  E.  Perry  of  Mynard,  and 
on  November  11  Mr.  Perry  will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Duroc  Jerseys,  and  In  this  offer- 
ing he  will  sell  about  sixty  head.  We  recently  visited  Mr.  Perry  and  find  that  he  has 
a  choice  offering  of  nicely  bred  and  growthy  spring  boars  and  gilts,  and  it  will  be  a 
sale  that  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  farmers,  stockmen  and  breeders  to  purchase 
breeding  stock  at  their  own  prices.  A  large  percentage  of  the  spring  pigs  will  be 
sired  by  Perry's  Model,  a  son  of  Watts'  Model,  out  of  the  great  producing  sow  Sweet 
Rose  2d.  At  least  half  of  the  spring  stuff  will  be  by  this  richly  bred  boar.  There 
will  be  some  by  Choice  Advancer,  and  it  will  be  an  offering  that  will  be  attractive 
in  several  respects.  The  foundation  sows  which  Mr.  Perry  put  into  his  herd  were 
of  the  big,  deep-bodied  Tcind  and  the  original  stock  was  sired  largely  by  a  boar  he 
called  Commodore  B.  &  C.'s  Colonel,  sired  by  B.  &  C.'s  Colonel  by  Prince  of 
Colonels.  There  are  eight  sows  in  the  herd  by  this  great  boar  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly extra  good.    If  you  cannot  attend  this  sale,  send  bids. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Dodd's  Public  Sale 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 


Florence,  Neb. 

Thursday  i  rt 

Nov.  10 


Poland 
Chinas 

«U«*«I  22  Spring  Gilts;  14  Spring  Boars. 
nSaU  8  Fall  Sows;  1  Fall  Boar;  1  Yearling  Boar. 

The  spring  pigs  in  this  offering  are  sired  by  the  champion  Columbus, 
I  Am  Big  Too,  Fargo,  Expander  and  B.'s  Great  Hadley.  Some  extra  good 
herd  prospects.  All  the  fall  stuff  is  by  I  Am  Big  Too  by  Dorr's  Expansion. 
The  yearling  boar.  Fargo,  by  Big  Tom,  included.    For  catalogs  address: 

HARRY  DODDS,  Florence,  Neb. 


Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


CHOICE   OFFERING  OF  POLANDS 

On  Thursday,  November  13,  the  day  following  the  Gorder  sale,  Mr.  Harry  Doids 
of  Florence,  Nebraska,  will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Poland  Chinas,  and  In  this  offering 
he  is  going  to  sell  forty-six  head.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  livery  barn  in  Flor- 
ence, making  it  convenient  for  all  breeders  to  attend  as  it  is  only  a  20  minutes'  ride 
from  Omaha.  In  this  sale  Mr.  Dodds  has  selected  fourteen  spring  males  from  his 
spring  crop  and  the  ones  that  go  in  are  certainly  corking  good  ones.  There  are  two 
litters  by  the  champion  Columbus,  one  litter  by  B.'s  Great  Hadley,  one  litter  by 
Expander,  two  or  three  litters  by  Fargo,  and  others  by  I  Am  Big  Too.  This  will 
be  a  great  place  to  pick  up  spring  gilts  with  lots  of  size  and  bone.  The  fall  stuff  is  extra 
growthy  and  will  make  great  breeding  sows.  This  is  an  offering  that  you  want  to  be 
sure  and  attend  if  you  want  the  practical  Poland  with  size  and  quality. — O.  I  Purdy. 
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Experience  Proves  You  Are  Safe 

in  Buying  a  Velie! 


The  farm  test  is  the  hardest  test. 

And  the  Velie  has  made  good  in  all 
this  big  farming  country  for  years. 

Thousands  of  men  who  have  used 
Velie  buggies  and  John  Deere  farm  im- 
plements,know  that  nothing  but  the  best 
has  ever  been  sold  under  the  Velie  name. 

The  majority  of  these  men  are  using 
Velie  cars  for  this  reason. 


A  Car  of  Remarkable  Endurance 

Service  has  proved  the  remarkable  endurance  of 
the  Velie. 

Under  its  elegant  outlines  is  a  tremendously  strong 
frame  and  a  motor  of  remarkable  power.  The  Velie  is 
built  for  overload — for  the  hardest  service  to  which  it  can 
possibly  be  put. 

And  in  your  daily  use  of  an  automobile  you  are  bound 
to  overload  it  many  times  and  subject  it  to  severely  hard 
service. 

But  with  its  acknowledged  superior  strength  and  power 
the  Velie  possesses  the  utmost  refinement  in  design  and 
elegance  of  equipment. 

It  is  the  choice  of  the  best  people. 

A  Car  for  Your  Pleasure 

The  distinctive  beauty  of  the  Velie  adds  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  owning  it.    And  added  to  this  beauty  is  a  riding 


ease  found  in  no  other  car — you  can  ride  in  greater  eom- 
fort  in  the  Velie  than  you  can  in  any  other  automobile 
built.  When  you  take  your  wife  and  family  out  for  an 
all-day  ride  you  return  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
being  tired — and  you  do  not  have  to  pick  your  roads. 

Go  where  you  want  to.  Keep  up  a  good  speed.  The 
long,  wide  springs,  the  light  weight,  and  perfect  balance 
of  the  car  take  up  all  the  jolts  and  you  ride  as  easily  as 
you  would  over  the  best  paved  streets. 

Superior  Economy 

Velie  four-cylinder  cars  have  always  been  noted  tor 
their  remarkable  gasoline  and  tire  economy.  Ana  the  new 
Velie  (1,000  Pounds  Lighter)  Six,  which  we  have  brought 
out  this  year,  is  as  economical  as  the  average  four-cylinder 
car  of  the  same  size. 

You  can  go  farther  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  get  greater 
mileage  out  of  your  tires,  and  enjoy  greater  freedom  from 
mechanical  trouble  when  you  use  a  Velie  than  yon  can 
from  any  other  car. 

You  Must  Have  Good  Service 

Prompt  attention  to  your  requirements  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  your  satisfaction.  So  far  as  we  know  the 
Velie  dealer  is  the  best  automobile  man  in  your  territory. 
He  is  the  man  most  fitted  to  extend  to  you  the  same  service 
that  we  extend  at  the  factory. 

Ask  any  owner  who  has  been  at  the  great  Velie  factory 
at  Moline,  Illinois,  what  he  thinks  of  the  Velie  serviee. 
Our  service  to  owners  only  begins  when  the  car  is  de- 
livered. All  our  facilities  are  at  the  owner's  disposal. 
And  the  Velie  guarantee  is  the  broadest  and  best  guar- 
antee offered  by  any  motor  car  manufacturer. 


The  Three  Great  Velie  Models 


JUf f\AfA  1  0  (100°  Pounds  lighter)  Velie 
Six.  Cylinders  cast  in  trip- 
lets, bore  3%  inches,  stroke  5*4  inches. 
Wheel  base  126  inches.  Tires  37x4%  inches 
front  and  rear.  Transmission,  four  speeds 
forward  and  one  reverse.  Selective  sliding. 
Lubrication,  constant  level  circulating 
system.  Built  as  5-passenger  touring  car, 
4-passenger  torpedo,  2-passen-  OCA 
t er  roadster.  Price  -    -    -  - 


IVToHfl   0   The  famous  Ve,ie  "4-45." 

iJU-  Cylinders  cast  in  pairs, 
bore  4%  inches,  stroke  5%  inches.  Wheel 
base  121  inches.  Tires  36x4  inches  front and 
rear.  Transmission,  four  speeds  forward 
and  one  reverse.  Selective  sliding.  Lubri- 
cation, constant  level  circulating  system. 
Built  as  a  5-passenger  touring  car,  4-pas- 
senger torpedo,  2-passenger  rfj*^  aaa 
roadster.    Price  $Z,UUU 


"MVw1f»1    C   "4-35."    Cylinders  casi 
v>    en  bl0(,    bQre  4  jnche8> 

stroke  5%  inches.  Wheel  base  113 
inches.  Tires  34x4  inches  front  and 
rear.  Transmission,  three  speeds  for- 
ward and  one  reverse.  Lubrication, 
constant  level  circulating  system. 
Built  as  a  five-passenger 
touring.    Price    -    -  - 


$1,500 


This  Equipment  Standard  on  All  Velie  Models 


Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starter. 
Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Lighting. 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Tires. 

Demountable  Rims,  with  extra  rim  carried  at  the  rear. 
Concealed  Electric  Horn. 
Besch  Magneto  Dual  Ignition. 


Stromberg  High-Efficiency  Carburetor. 

Mohair  Top  and  Ventilating  Rain-vision  Windshield 

Left  Steer  with  Center  control. 

Extra  Long  Springs,  2%  inches  wide. 

Deep  upholstery  with  best  leather  used  throughout. 

Warner  Speedometer. 


VELIE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.,  125  Velie  Place,  Moline,  111. 
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Built  of  Good  Implement  Steel 
So  He  Lasts  for  Years 


He  wears  an  inner  vest  of  steel 
which  also  serves  as  his  bell.  You 
can't  wear  him  out.  Give  him  a  drop 
of  oil  a  year,  and  he's  good  for  a  life- 
time of  handy  service. 

For  your  accommodation  he  rings 
TWO  WAYS  — set  him  either  way 
you  wish — to  give  one  long  five-min- 
ute ring,  or  ten  short  rings  at  one- 
half  minute  intervals,  until  you're 
wide  awake.  r 

More  than  3,000,000  families  have 
found  him  a  reliable  time -keeper. 
20,000  jewelers  have  so  many  calls  for 
him  that  they  have  to  keep  him  with- 
in easy  reach  in  their  stores.  You'll 
see  him  on  almost  every  jeweler's 
shelves,  and  in  his  windows. 

Think  what  it  means  for  people  to 
pay  more  than  $8,000,000  to  get  this 
one  clock  in  their  homes.   Don't  you 


want  Big  Ben,  the  Eight- Million - 
Dollar  alarm,  since  he  only  costs 
you  $2.50  ? 

He  stands  7  inches  tall,  is  triple- 
nickle  plated,  the  handsomest  clock 
of  his  kind  living,  has  big  bold  nu- 
merals and  hands  that  show  the  time 
plainly  on  dark  mornings,  large  keys 
that  anyone  can  wind  without  frown- 
ing, and  such  a  pleasant  tone  that 
you  are  glad  to  get  up  when  he 
calls. 

There  never  was  another  clock  that 
fitter  in  so  well  with  farm  work — get- 
ting the  hands  up  on  time,  and  acting 
as  a  good  house-clock  all  day. 

A  community  of  clockmakers 
stands  back  of  him.  Their  imprint, 
"Made  in  La  Salle,  Illinois,  by  West- 
clox,"  is  the  best  alarm-clock  insur- 
ance anyone  can  carry. 

 (188) 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  going  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
28*6  North  20th  Street,  OMAHA.  NEB 


CashforHidesandFurs 

fWe  pay  highest  cash  prices  for  Hides,  Furs  and  Skins.J 
Don't  take  any  chances  of  not  getting  the  top  market 
price  every  time.  Deal  with  the  most  reliable— the  old 
'stand-by"  bouse  whicb  has  had  its  customers  for  20  years. 
CEfCf?  Br\r%is  "How  to  Care  for  Hides."  Don't  fail  to 
i-nCC  DOOK  Ki.t  ttlis  boilk  whe,her  you  send  us  your 
skins  for  cash  or  tannin*  and  making-up.  It  tells  you  how  to 
care  for  and  ship  furs  to  get  the  best  prices.  Write  now— today  I 

NatjonaJFui^Tar^ 


Truth  About  Furs 


High  quoted  prices  don't  mean  the 
biggest  check,  unless  Ihe  grading  is  right.  We 
grade  honestly,  pay  highest  Market  PRICES 
and  buy  furs  out  and  out,  charging  you  no 
commission.    If  you  want  lure  held  separate  and 
our  offer  is  not  satisfactory,  we'll  return  the  furs, 
paying  express.    Write  for  latest  price  list. 

OMAHA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 
I202Iones  St.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Yon  can  be  sure  of  the  highest 
possible  price  for 

Hides,  Furs,  Pelts,  Etc. 

if  you  ship  to  the  old  reliable 

Northwestern  Hide  and  Fur  Go. 

Est.  1890 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Send  for  quotation  price  list  and  catalog  of 
Trappers  Supplies.  We  give  a  good  luck  watch 
fob  free  for  every  shipment  or  purchase  of  $5  00 
or  over.    Reference:  Any  bank  In  Minneapolis 


SPOT  CASH  FOR  FURS 


HIGHEST  PRICES  AND  HONES'*  GRADING ! 

Ship  your  hide*  and  furs  to  me.  I  charge  no  com- 
missions and  remit  promptly  same  day  shipment 
Is  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  overy  ship- 
ment. Let  me  tan  your  cow  or  horsa  hide  for  a 
robe  or  coat,  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG— 
PRICE  LISTS  and  SHIPPING  TAGS. 
C.  W.  SWINGLE,  S22  8.  9th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
Mink,  SKnnk,  Factum,  Mnskrat, 

and  all  other  Fart,  Hidec  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  288  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRAPQ^guns 

I  I     WAT  FACTORY  COST 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Furs  and  sell  you  Guns, Traps, 
Supplies, etc.,  AT  FACTORY  COST.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price  List. 
E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  135  Biggs  Building    KANSAS  CITY,  NO. 


FUNSTEhVCASHsiFURS! 

Funsten  Bros.  9l  Co  ,  Will  Sell  the  U.  S.  Government  Seals.  '  * 

Bisgect  prices!  Better  gradin-I  Most  money  by  return  mail !  We  are  the  largest  in  the  world  in  our  line. 
The  biggest  Canadian,  American  and  European  buyers  are  represented  at  our  regular  sales.  This  year 
we  will  handle  the  Government's  Alaskan  seal  output.  More  buyers  and  better  prices  than  ever.  We  sell 
furs  in  larger  quantities,  get  more  spot  cash  and  pay  you  more  cash  than  you  can  get  anywhere.  Do  all 
our  business  direct  with  you.  We  want  I1O.OO0.C0O  worth  of  furs— anything— from  one  skin  op. 
n*     SM  "    T.^nnlnn  Mink.  coon,  skunk,  muskrat.  fox.  wolf.  lynx,  white  weasel  and  all 

big  money  in  I  rapping  klnds  o£  £urs  wanted  f„r  cash,  traps  at  factory  prices 

Flincton  Animal  Roitc  Guaranteed  toincrease  vour  catch  or  money  back.    Won  Grand  Prize  at 
rilllalCII  Hlllllldl  DdllO  World's  Fair  in  1904.  US  Government  uses  them   One  can  brought  one 
man  $1,199  clear  profit.    Onlvflacan.    Write  today  for  free  Trappers'    3ui<le.  Game  Laws  and  Trapper's 
Supply  Catalog— Fur  Market  Reports,  Funsten  Fur  Shipping  Tags,  etc.    ALL  FREE.  (41) 

—————  Funsten  Bros.  4  Co.:  I6t  8  Funsten  Bldg..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


We  did  not  get  our  Kansas  weather 
after  all.  We  had  one  fine  day  and 
then  another  storm  of  rain  and  snow 
came.  It  was  cold,  too,  the  lowest 
temperature  the  weather  bureau  has 
ever  recorded  for  this  part  of  Kansas 
in  October.  On  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 29  the  mercury  reached  23  degrees 
above  zero  here,  which  has  caused 
stock  feeding  to  go  on  a  winter  basis, 
except  for  those  who  have  blue  grass 
or  creek  pastures.  Our  cattle  leave 
fodder  in  the  rack  and  go  to  the  creek 
to  eat  fallen  leaves  which  were  green 
when  the  freeze  came.  I  have  been 
told  that  in  the  Ozarks  cattle  get  a 
great  part  of  their  fall  living  from  the 
fallen  leaves.  The  majority  of  the 
farmers  here  will  so.on  have  their 
supply  of  corn  laid  in.  When  bought 
in  small  lots  or  by  the  wagon  load 
corn  costs  80  cents  a  bushel,  and 
when  bought  by  the  car  load  76  cents 
is  the  price.  The  hay  market  still 
holds  steady,  and  for  good  No.  1 
prairie  hay  $14  a  ton  is  paid.  Alfalfa 
brings  about  the  same. 

The  same  old  chestnut  that  appears 
every  fall  is  now  traveling  the  rounds 
of  the  papers.  I  refer  to  the  story  of 
how  much  Vermont  surpasses  the 
western  states  in  average  yield  of  corn 
to  the  acre.  Now  the  fact  is  Vermont 
lias  an  area  of  more  than  10,000  square 
miles  and  raises  about  half  as  much 
corn  as  one  good  Kansas  or  Nebraska 
corn  county.  If  New  England  is  such 
a  good  corn  section,  why  don't  the 
farmers  raise  some  corn  there  and 
stop  buying  from  the  west  all  they 
feed?  They  do  not  know  how  much 
is  raised  to  the  acre  there,  for  they 
husk  none  of  it  out  as  we  do  in  the 
west.  They  put  nearly  all  of  the  corn 
in  the  silo  and  a  great  deal  of  it  has 
no  ears  at  all.  One  of  my  old  friends 
writes  from  Vermont  this  fall  that 
they  did  not  have  any  sweet  corn,  as 
it  did  not  get  big  enough  to  eat,  and 
that  there  were  no  ears  at  all  on  what 
they  call  their  "fodder  corn,"  which 
is  the  same  as  our  field  corn.  Their 
cornfields  are  little  patches;  I  esti- 
mated the  corn  in  one  sidehill  field 
there  once,  and  fifty-five  hills  com- 
prised the  patch.  I  suppose  that  the 
owner  of  this  patch  beat  the  average 
western  yield  according  to  their 
figures,  but  I  wouldn't  have  given 
much  for  his  crop  after  a  hungry  old 
sow  had  had  an  hour's  range  in  it. 

This  fall  we  have  been  finding  out 
what  lies  under  this  country  at  a 
depth  of  from  one  to  1,000  feet.  A  gas 
company  that  supplies  the  county  seat 
with  light  and  fuel  has  been  doing 
considerable  drilling  lately,  and  it 
found  that  there  is  plenty  of  good 
fresh  water,  wherever  holes  have 
been  drilled,  at  a  depth  of  190  to  240 
feet.  Before  this  good  water  is 
reached,  salt  water  is  found,  usually 
at  a  depth  of  100  to  150  feet.  It  is 
this  strata  of  salt  water  that  has 
heretofore  checked  deep  well  drilling 
here,  as  everybody  thought  there  was 
no  use  to  go  below  that.  But  with 
plenty  of  good  water  at  a  depth  of 
200  feet  or  less,  everybody  can  have 
a  never-failing  well;  the  water  rises 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  ground.  The 
water  supply  which  we  now  have 
in  our  wells  is  five  to  fifteen  feet 
down  and  it  has  always  been  sufficient 
until  this  year.  It  may  never  be  short 
again,  and  again  it  may  not  hold  out 
next  summer.  The  history  of  every 
western  state  has  been  that  the  sur- 
face water  gradually  failed  and  as 
years  went  by  deep  wells  had  to  be 
drilled.  It  will  likely  be  the  same  here. 

I  see  in  various  Nebraska  papers, 
among  other  tax  reforms  that  are 
being  demanded  by  some  persons,  is 
listed  that  of  assessment  at  full  value 
instead  of  something  like  one-fifth, 
which  is  the  law  at  present.  They  sav 
that  this  would  not  make  taxes  a  bit 
higher,  as  the  tax  roll  would  be  so 
much  greater  that  the  levy  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  Now  this  same  thing 
has  been  put  into  our  Kansas  tax  law 
within  the  last  five  years  and  the  first 
effect  was  to  raise  the  tax  on  land. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  tax  rate 
would  be  reduced  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  tax  roll,  but  the  facts 
are  that  a  larger  tax  roll  is  the  great- 
est temptation  in  the  world  for  larger 
taxes.  A  small  increase  in  the  levy 
is  nothing,  the  tax  eaters  argue;  see 
what  an  immense  valuation  we  have; 
a  little  increase  in  the  levy  will  not 
be   felt.     But  I   know   that  on  this 


farm,  before  the  change  in  assess- 
ment was  made,  the  taxes  amounted 
to  $35;  the  first  year  after  the  change 
was  made  I  paid  taxes  amounting  to 
$55.  Such  a  change  will  hit  the  land- 
owning farmers,  and  unless  they  wish 
to  pay  more,  they  will  fight  any  change. 


FA  KM  GLIMPSES 

By  ,T.  K.  Huffman,  ATeinaha  County 

Down  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
where  there  are  many  large  apple 
orchards,  these  questions  are  often 
asked:  "At  what  temperature  will 
apples  on  the  trees  be  frozen  enough 
to  spoil  the  fruit?"  and  "What  is  the 
average  date  for  such  a  frost  to 
visit  us?" 

On  October  21,  and  again  on  the 
27th,  the  temperature  went  down  to 
22  degrees  above  zero  and  the  apples 
were  not  injured.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th  the  government  instrument 
showed  a  record  of  19  degrees,  and 
all  fruit  on  the  trees  was  frozen  so 
badly  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  any  pur- 
pose except  cider.  Mr.  H.  R.  Howe 
cf  this  county  had  about  2,500  bushels 
on  the  trees  that  were  lost. 

For  Nebraska  it  is  not  possible  to 
fix  a  date  when  a  19  degree  temper- 
ature can  be  expected,  but  each 
locality  where  the  records  have  been 
kept  can  secure  such  information  by 
writing  to  G.  A.  Loveland,  director  of 
the  weather  bureau  at  Lincoln.  At 
one  station  in  Nebraska  on  October  29 
the  temperature  was  16  degrees  lower 
than  it  was  in  Auburn. 

Apples  in  piles  or  in  buildings  can 
pass  through  zero  weather  and  not 
be  injured,  provided  the  thawing 
process  is  tempered.  I  have  had  ex- 
perience which  convinced  me  that 
apples  in  barrels  could  be  frozen  until 
the  barrel  lacked  four  or  five  inches 
of  being  full,  and  then  when  thawed 
out  gradually  the  barrel  would  be  full 
of  sound  fruit.  After  falling  from  a 
three-story  building*  Pat  said  that 
falling  did  not  hurt  him,  but  stopping 
so  suddenly  was  painful.  That  theory 
can  be  applied  to  apples  that  freeze 
on  the  tree.  It  is  not  the  freeze,  but  the 
quick  thaw  that  proves  fatal  to  them. 

On  the  morning  of  November  1,  one 
of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  of 
Nebraska  said:  "The  legislature  in 
its  wisdom  has  provided  that  hunters 
may  go  out  and  shoot  quail  from  day- 
light this  morning  until  dark  on  the 
night  of  November  15.  As  a  result 
many  hunters  who  have  coveys  of 
'Bob  White'  spotted  will  leave  cities 
and  villages  .today  and  go  out  and 
slaughter  as  many  of  the  birds  as 
they  can  find." 

Does  the  legislature  have  a  right  to 
license  a  hunter  to  kill  quail?  We  do 
not  have  signs  posted  by  the  roadside 
for  hunters  not  to  shoot  chickens  or 
pigs.  Farmers  that  know  the  value 
of  the  quail  and  who  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  encourage  them  to  live 
and  multiply  in  their  fields  and  orch- 
ards would  rather  the  hunter  would 
shoot  and  carry  off  a  nice  spring 
chicken. 

Only  when  I  get  away  out  five  or 
six  miles  from  town  do  I  hear  the 
cheerful  greeting  of  "Bob  White." 
How  many  readers  of  Glimpses  will 
join  me  in  a  determined  effort  to  get 
our  next,  legislature  to  wipe  that  fifteen 
days'  privilege  of  quail  slaughter  from 
the  statutes  of  Nebraska?  Those  little 
birds  are  my  friends  and  anyone  who 
slaughters  them  is  my  enemy. 

Seven  weeks  ago  today  the  long 
drouth  was  broken.  Since  that  time 
6.70  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  in  cen- 
tral Nemaha  county.  In  some  places 
a  greater  rainfall  has  been  recorded, 
but  over  quite  a  territory  south  of 
Brock  the  rain  has  been  light.  One 
farmer  there  says  that  he  strikes  dry 
earth  when  plowing.  Last  year  the 
rain  was  much  greater  near  Brock 
and  Julian  than  it  was  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  county. 

Our  boys  are  hauling  in  alfalfa  to- 
day. The  hay  has  been  cut  eighteen 
days  and  it  is  now  cured  beautifully. 
It  seems  queer  to  see  a  nice  load  of 
hay  coming  in  from  the  field  in  No- 
vember, and  it  is  fun  to  watch  the 
little  Jersey  cows  come  frolicking 
toward  the  barn  when  a  load  arrives. 
We  always  give  them  a  bunch  of  hay 
when  they  come  like  that.  I  have 
been  guilty  of  talking  to  those  little 
cows  just  like  we  talk  to  folks  and 
I  think  that  they  understand  what 
I  say;  at  all  events  it  cannot  do  any 
harm  if  they  do  not. 


The  Nebraska  Thvmev 
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Nebraska  Irrigation  Congress 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  Irrigators  at  Bridgeport  a  Success 


The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Irrigation  Association 
met  at  Bridgeport  October  28,  29  and 
30.  The  total  registration  was  105, 
compared  to  106  last  year,  but  a  good 
many  were  present  who  did  not  regis- 
ter. By  those  who  have  attended  the 
meetings  in  former  years,  the  meet- 
ing this  year  was  considered  the  best, 
in  point  of  interest  and  the  value  of 
the  discussions,  that  has  been  held. 

The  first  topic  considered  was  pump 
irrigation  or  irrigation  from  wells. 
The  questions  and  discussions  that 
followed  these  papers  came  near  ex- 
cluding the  remainder  of  the  program. 
The  value  and  need  of  irrigation  is 
everywhere  recognized  throughout  the 
west  and  the  fact  that  much  land  does 
not  lie  so  it  can  be  irrigated  from 
ditches  causes  a  great  many  farmers 
to  consider  wells.  Pump  agents  were 
present  and  sometimes  one  of  them 
was  allowed  to  take  up  too  much  of 
the  convention's  time. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  who  have  had  experience  was 
that  a  good  supply  of  underground 
water  exists  in  western  Nebraska,  and 
that  where  the  lift  is  not  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  feel  water  may  be  profit- 
ably pumped  to  grow  the  better  pay- 
ing crops.  The  distance  from  the 
well  to  the  crop  to  be  irrigated  should 
be  as  short  as  possible,  because  it  is 
very  unprofitable  to  pump  water  to 
be  lost  in  long  laterals  by  seepage 
and  evaporation. 

Uses  of  Pump  Irrigation 

Mr.  W.  A.  Fallon  gave  these  advan- 
tages of  pump  irrigation:  The  farmer 
has  water  when  he  needs  it,  as  much 
as  he  needs,  and  he  can  lift  it  to  the 
highest  point  on  his  farm,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  irrigate  all  his  land. 
He  said  that  the  average  of  sixty 
Colorado  pumping  plants  showed  that 
the  cost  to  the  acre  for  twenty-five- 
foot  lifts  was  about  $7.25.  A  gravity 
system  from  stream  to  reservoir  costs 
about  $50  an  acre  to  install,  so  that 
the  advantage  of  first  cost  is  with 
the  pumping  plant. 

The  farmer  with  a  pumping  plant 
should  not  try  to  farm  all  out-doors, 
said  Mr.  H.  C.  Diesem,  irrigation  in- 
vestigator for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  He  should 
practice  intensive  farming  and  grow 
such  crops  as  potatoes,  sugar  beets 
and  alfalfa.  Mr.  Diesem  told  of  a  man 
at  Garden  City,  Kansas,  who  made 
$1,500  off  of  two  town  lots  watered 
with  a  windmill.  Investigations  show, 
said  this  speaker,  that  it  requires 
about  one-half  gallon  of  oil  burned 
in  engines  to  raise  an  acre-foot  of 
water  one  foot  in  height.  An  acre- 
foot  of  water  is  enough  to  cover  an 
acre  of  ground  to  a  depth  of  one  foot. 
The  man  who  pumps  his  irrigation 
water  will  learn  to  save  it  by  using 
shorter  laterals,  smaller  lands  and  by 
the  use  of  corrugations  in  watering. 
The  South  Platte  valley  in  Nebraska 
has  the  best  underflow  in  the  state, 
said  Mr.  Diesem. 

Since  the  South  Platte  river,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Platte  river 
east  of  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
South  Platte  rivers  are  usually  dry  in 
the  irrigating  season,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  speculation  as  to  the 
development  of  the  underflow  to  sup- 
ply water  to  the  irrigating  ditches 
already  constructed.  Mr.  W.  J.  Scout 
of  the  Kearney  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company,  gave  a  careful  de- 
scription of  the  efforts  he  has  made 
to  develop  the  underflow  at  the  head 
of  the  Kearney  power  canal.  His 
extended  investigations  and  large 
expenditure  of  money  without  success 
seems  to  be  almost  conclusive  proof 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  attempt 
to  pump  the  underflow  for  ditch  pur- 
poses. In  connection  with  this  in- 
vestigation, however,  Mr.  Scout  has 
studied  the  rate  of  underflow  and 
believes  there  is  enough  water  to 
supply  a  pump  on  every  quarter 
section.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
water  and  intensive  cultivation  will 
produce  wealth  in  the  Platte  valley 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 


By  H.  D.  LUTE 


Watering  Crops 

Professor  Fritz  Knorr,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Mitchell  Experimental 
Substation,  gave  a  practical  address 
on  the  time  of  watering  crops.  The 
common  idea  that  crops  should  not 
be  watered  until  well  along  in  their 
growth  was  often  erroneous,  said  he. 
A  crop  should  be  watered  when  it 
needs  it,  and  the  way  to  And  out  if 
the  soil  is  dry  is  to  take  a  shovel  and 
dig  into  it.  It  doesn't  pay  to  neglect 
the  irrigating  until  Johnny  or  the 
hired  man  comes  in  and  says  the  crop 
is  burning.  If  the  plants  are  stunted 
the  tissues  become  hard  and  the  crop 
is  permanently  injured.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, of  course,  to  water  corn  when 
it  is  young;  that  pushes  it  along  and 
causes  it  to  grow  too  much  leaf. 
Under  normal  conditions  corn  may 
go  without  irrigating  until  tasseling 
time.  This  year,  corn  not  watered 
until  the  silks  were  dried  up,  gave 
60  per  cent  of  soft  corn.  Barley,  said 
Mr.  Knorr,  is  a  hard  crop  to  grow 
under  irrigation;  it  should  be  watered 
as  soon  as  it  needs  it,  and  watered 
the  last  time  when  in  bloom. 

In  his  address  on  the  irrigation  laws 
of  Nebraska  as  compared  to  other 
states,  Mr.  William  Morrow  traced 
the  history  of  irrigation  laws  and  out- 
lined the  present  statutes.  Riparian 
ownership  and  the  determination  of 
priority  rights  to  water  in  interstate 
streams  came  up  for  much  discussion, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the 
South  Platte  and  Republican  rivers, 
from  which  the  people  of  Colorado 
are  withholding  all  of  the  water  in 
the  irrigating  season.  The  possibility 
was  admitted,  too,  that  Wyoming 
people  may  do  the  same  on  the 
North  Platte. 

Some  Amusement 

During  the  first  two  days  there  was 
a  feeling  in  the  air  that  a  lively  fight 
would  be  precipitated  when  Mr.  W.  L. 
Hand,  attorney  for  the  Platte  Valley 
Protective  Association,  took  the  floor. 
The  association  he  represents  is  com- 
posed of  farmers  near  Kearney  and 
in  the  lower  Platte  valley  who  allege 
that  they  lost  their  crops  this  year 
because  of  a  lack  of  the  usual  under- 
flow in  the  valley.  They  charge  that 
by  impounding  the  water  of  the  North 
Platte  river  behind  the  Pathfinder 
dam  in  Wyoming  the  normal  under- 
flow of  the  Platte  valley  was  lessened 
sufficiently  to  affect  crops,  although 
it  is  admitted  that  during  the  irrigat- 
ing season  the  government  turned 
more  water  out  of  the  reservoir  at 
the  lower  side  than  flowed  in  at  the 
upper  side. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  came 
very  near  being  the  amusement  sec- 
tion of  the  convention,  and  Mr.  Hand 
had  a  hard  time  keeping  the  floor. 
His  contention  that  the  government 
should  hold  the  flood  waters  to  be 
released  when  the  river  became  low 


was  greeted  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  people  down  his  way  buy  their 
water  and  pay  for  it,  as  did  the 
farmers  under  the  government  project, 
and  not  expect  something  for  nothing. 
Government  Reclamation 

Under  the  five-minute  rule  Mr. 
Andrew  Weiss,  project  engineer  for 
the  reclamation  service,  set  out  to 
explain  the  attitude  of  the  government 
in  reclamation  matters.  He  was 
given  more  time.  I  heard  one  dele- 
gate say  that  Mr.  Weiss  received  bet- 
ter treatment  at  this  convention  than 
at  any  previously  held,  which  prob- 
ably shows  that  a  better  feeling  now 
exists  toward  the  government  and  the 
men  in  charge  of  its  reclamation 
work.  Mr.  Weiss  showed  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  keeping  an  even 
flow  of  water  in  the  river  all  the 
time.  The  evaporation,  he  said,  was 
often  .  four-tenths  of  an  inch  daily, 
which  would  amount  to  a  daily  loss 
of  twelve  acre-feet  of  water  for  each 
mile  of  river,  assuming  a  width  of 
3,000  feet.  There  is  now  in  the 
reservoir  behind  the  Pathfinder  dam 
about  200,000  acre-feet  of  water,  and 
by  March  1  this  should  be  increased 
to  300,000  acre-feet,  so  that  next  sea- 
son they  may  be  able  to  let  more 
"slop  over"  than  in  the  past  when  the 
reservoir  was  not  filled  with  water. 

Judge  Grimes  of  the  Thirteenth 
judicial  district  said  that  every  prob- 
lem solved  begets  another.  The  first 
problem  was  to  get  money  with  which 
to  build  ditches;  now  it  is  the  fair 
distribution  of  water.  He,  as  well  as 
several  other  speakers,  demanded 
that  the  government  should  treat  the 
settlers  on  the  reclamation  projects 
fairly.  Judge  Grimes  made  a  plea 
for  old-time  honesty  and  square  deal- 
ing. He  charged  some  of  the  water 
users  with  violation  of  the  law  and 
the  decree  of  the  court  by  stealing 
water.  Everyone,  said  he,  should  use 
his  influence  to  secure  square  dealing. 

The  evils  of  wasting  water,  which 
causes  seepage  and  the  necessity  for 
drainage,  were  often  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  convention.  This 
problem  seems  to  be  getting  serious 
in  several  places  in  the  North  Platte 
valley.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  charge  of  the 
government  drainage  work,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  this  subject.  He 
said  that  the  on,ly  place  he  knew 
where  the  farmers  were  not  wasting 
water  in  irrigating  was  on  a  project 
in  California  where  the  water  costs 
$25  an  acre  each  year. 

Resolutions 

The  legislative  committee  brought 
in  a  resolution  asking  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  of  three 
members  to  have  charge  of  irrigation, 
highways  and  drainage  within  the 
state,  the  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the 
senate.  The  resolution  was  adopted.  A 


SOLVING    THE    BEEF  SHORTAGE 


summary  of  other  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  convention  follows: 

That  the  legislature  be  requested  to 
appropriate  funds  for  demonstration 
pumping  plants.  That  congress  ex- 
pend the  time  for  payment  of  water 
nghts  under  the  reclamation  projects. 
That  government  officials  shall  grant 
no  rights-of-way  across  the  public 
domain  for  new  irrigation  projects 
without  demanding  a  guarantee  to 
conserve  all  rights  on  the  river  be- 
low. This  is  intended  to  head  off  new 
projects  in  Wyoming.  That  in  the 
management  and  administration  of 
water  all  vested  rights  in  and  to  the 
use  of  water  shall  be  carefully  con- 
served and  protected.  This  may  com- 
fort the  members  of  the  Platte  Valley 
Protective  Association.  That  the  legal 
department  of  Nebraska  be  requested 
to  look  into  the  actions  pending  as 
o  rights  to  water  in  interstate  streams 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  Nebraska 
in  such  actions.  That  a  committee 
of  five  consult  all  parties  interested 
in  interstate  litigation  and  try  to  get 
together  for  united  effort.  That  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  be  requested 
to  modify  the  terms  of  payment  for 
water  sold  to  private  ditches  to  con- 
form to  the  terms  of  payment  in  force 
under  the  government  projects. 

One  resolution  on  drainage  and  one 
is  to  the  time  of  taking  water  out  in 
the  fall  were  tabled,  because  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  and  be- 
cause another  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  held  before  the  state 
legislature  meets  again.  Mr.  O.  W. 
Gardner  was  elected  president  of  the 
association,  while  Secretary  Le  Blanc 
was  re-elected.  It  was  decided  by 
i'ote  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  the 
sarly  part  of  December,  1914.  De- 
cember was  chosen  rather  than  Octo- 
ber because  it  is  not  so  busy  a  time. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among  dele- 
gates was  that  this  association  has 
secured  more  irrigation  legislate  n 
than  was  passed  in  all  the  years 
previous  to  its  formation. 


COUNTY  EXCURSION 

A  large  delegation  of  farmers  and 
their  wives,  school  teachers  and  rural 
school  pupils  from  Gage  county, 
numbering  in  all  about  300,  visited 
the  University  Farm  at  Lincoln  on 
October  31.  The  excursion  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Otto  Liebers,  county 
demonstrator  for  Gage  county.  It  was 
arranged  to  give  the  people  of  that 
county  an  opportunity  to  see  the  work 
being  done  by  the  experiment  station, 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
school  of  agriculture.  The  people 
came  in  the  morning  on  trains  and 
in  automobiles.  After  luncheon  in  the 
stock  judging  pavilion  they  were 
divided  into  convenient  groups,  each 
in  charge  of  a  competent  guide,  and 
shown  all  the  activities  at  the  farm, 
in  class  rooms  and  out.  "A  profitable 
day's  outing,"  was  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  those  who  made  the  excursion. 


Two  Harlan  county  farmers  re- 
cently shipped  a  carload  of  alfalfa 
seed  of  their  own  production  to  Ohio. 
The  alfalfa  campaigns  thai  have  been 
conducted  in  eastern  states  make  a 
demand  for  alfalfa  seed.  Nebraska 
farmers  who  contemplate  sowing 
alfalfa  next  year  should  buy  their 
seed  now  while  it  is  cheap  and  before 
the  surplus  is  all  sold  and  shipped 
away.  No  alfalfa  seed  is  better  than 
that  grown  at  home. 


Alfalfa  hay  is  not  injurious  to 
horses  if  it  is  fed  in  moderation.  It 
is  a  very  rich  feed  and  should  not  be 
Diled  in  the  mangers  like  prairie  hay. 
The  best  way  to  feed  alfalfa  to  horses 
is  to  mix  it  with  some  other  roughness 
like  straw  or  corn  stover. 


The  republic  of  Colombia  is  said  to 
have  excellent  regulations  for  its 
national  forests  to  insure  a  continuous 
timber  supply.  Lumbermen  who  take 
cedar  and  mahogany  are  required  to 
plant  young  trees  of  the  same  species 
in  the  cut-over  spaces. 
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Farmer   when    the   time  paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers  Most   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read 
Ing  columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in   The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Last  week  in  the  editorial 
Mistaken.    "Combing   Currency  Bill" 

we  said  that  in  the  admin- 
istration currency  measure  "the  fed- 
eral reserve  board  is  given  power  to 
fix  the  discount  rate  for  each  federal 
reserve  bank."  A  very  careful  re- 
study  of  the  bill  does  not  show  that 
the  federal  reserve  board  is  expressly 
given  that  power.  The  only  consola- 
tion we  have  in  making  such  a  blunder 
is  that  nearly  every  public  man  who 
has  attempted  to  discuss  the  bill  has 
made  mistakes  as  bad  or  worse  than 
this  one.  All  that  we  said  about  a 
multiplicity  of  federal  reserve  banks 
to  allow  different  discount  rates  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  was 
true.  Just  where  the  power  to  fix  the 
discount  rate  would  rest,  however,  the 
bill  does  not  explicitly  specify. 


Where  nuts  grow  in  the 
Boys'  Sports,   woods    autumn   is  a 

great  time  for  boys. 
Many  of  the  older  "boys"  in  Nebraska 
can  remember  the  sport  they  had 
"back  east"  going  to  the  woods  to 
gather  a  winter's  supply  of  nuts.  It 
is  only  along  the  streams  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  that  nuts 
grow  in  the  wildwoods  in  Nebraska, 
and  there  they  are  not  plentiful 
enough  to  be  free  for  all.  Indeed, 
Nebraska  boys  are  cut  out  of  a  good 
deal  of  sport  that  goes  with  woods 
and  streams.  Boys  there  are  in  this 
state  who  can  neither  swim  nor 
skate.  But  aside  from  going  nutting, 
swimming  and  skating,  Nebraska  boys 
can  have  as  much  fun  as  boys  any- 
where. And  life  on  the  prairie  has 
its  compensations.  It  is  worth  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  see  across  the 
country.  The  boy  who  can  look  at  a 
whole  township  as  he  trudges  along 
to  school  would  feel  shut  in  else- 
where. At  all  events  Nebraska  boys 
are  doing  very  well. 


With  public  speaking, 
Lincoln  bonfires  and  other  cere- 
Highway,  monies  the  Lincoln  High- 
way was  dedicated  two 
weeks  ago.  Dedication  in  this  case 
came  before  construction.  The  route 
has  been  chosen,  but, so  far  as  we  know, 
not  a  foot  of  the  road  has  been  built. 
The  Lincoln  Highway  is  a  proposed 
concrete  road  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It 
is  being  promoted  by  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association,  an  organization 
composed  largely  of  automobile 
owners,  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
This  organization  has  raised  a  large 
fund  to  pay  for  the  concrete  work, 
but  the  people  in  the  localities  through 
which  the  road  passes  are  expected 
to  grade  the  roadway  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  concrete. 

The  road  will  cost  about  $8,000  a 


mile,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
two-thirds,  or  approximately  $5,000  a 
mile,  will  be  the  share  of  the  people 
of  the  localities.  Transcontinental 
roads  come  high.  Nothing  is  said 
about  maintenance;  presumably  that 
will  rest  with  the  localities.  It  was  re- 
ported at  one  time  that  farmers  would 
not  be  allowed  upon  the  road  with 
their  teams,  but  that  is  emphatically 
denied  in  a  letter  we  have  received 
from  an  officer  of  the  Lincoln  High- 
way Association. 

Across  Nebraska  the  route  selected 
follows  the  Platte  river.  The  asso- 
ciation back  of  this  road  cannot 
compel  the  people  to  plank  down 
$5,000  a  mile  to  help  build  it,  either 
by  taxation  or  private  subscriptions; 
but  if  the  people  of  the  Platte  river 
counties  do  tax  themselves  to  that 
extent  to  help  build  the  proposed  road 
the  people  in  other  parts  of  Nebraska 
will  not  be  the  least  envious. 


One  of  the  proposals  dis- 
Balanced  cussed  at  the  meeting 
Rations.  of  the  Missouri-Kansas- 
Oklahoma  hotel  men's 
association  last  week  was  to  serve 
more  vegetables  and  less  meat  with 
meals.  The  hotel  men  were  thinking 
about  the  cost  rather  than  the  health- 
fulness  of  their  bill  of  fare,  but  if  they 
should  decide  to  serve  less  meat  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
for  persons  obliged  to  board  at  hotels. 

Hotel  and  restaurant  meals  contain 
altogether  too  much  meat;  meat  is 
the  basis,  while  vegetables  are  sup- 
plied in  quantities  only  large  enough 
to  make  good  samples.  A  balanced 
ration  for  man  is  quite  as  important 
as  for  domestic  animals.  Too  much 
meat  supplies  an  excess  of  protein, 
and  causes  over-work  for  the  excre- 
tory organs  of  the  body. 

While  hotels  and  restaurants  serve 
too  much  meat,  the  fault  of  the  bill  of 
fare  in  many  homes  is  that  it  does 
not  include  enough  food  of  a  nature 
to  supply  protein.  Often  the  diet  con- 
sists too  largely  of  potatoes,  bread, 
rice,  corn  or  wheat  products,  sugar 
and  starchy  vegetables.  Meat  is  not 
the  only  source  of  protein,  however; 
peas,  beans,  cabbage,  turnips,  skimmed 
milk,  cheese,  cottage  cheese  and  eggs 
all  belong  to  that  class  of  foods. 

Every  housewife  should  strive  to 
serve  meals  that  go  to  neither  ex- 
treme, but  furnish  all  the  nutrients 
in  good  proportions. 


How  much  we  are  all 
Environment,  affected  by  our  en- 
vironment, our  sur- 
roundings. The  people  we  meet,  and 
especially  those  with  whom  we  are 
most  closely  associated,  the  books  and 
papers  we  read,  our  thoughts  and 
conversation,  the  homes  in  which  we 
live,  the  churches  we  attend,  the 
schools  where  we  receive  our  educa- 
tions, the  towns  to  which  we  go,  the 
things  we  eat,  the  clothing  we  wear, 
the  land  we  till,  even  the  kind  of 
machinery  and  livestock  with  which 
we  work — all  these  and  many  other 
things  have  an  influence  upon  the 
character  of  each  of  us.  Everything 
in  our  surroundings  has  some  effect 
upon  us  for  good  or  ill,  small  though 
it  may  be.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that 
a  person's  character  is  due  more  to 
his  environment  from  his  earliest 
being  than  to  the  traits  inherited  from 
his  parents. 

Jn  England  Dr.  Charlies  Goring  and 
Professor  Carl  Pearson  have  studied 
three  thousand  convicts  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  men  outside  of 
prisons.  They  have  found  that  the 
physical  defects  supposed  to  indicate 
criminality  are  "copiously  found" 
among  students  and  professors  in  the 
best  universities.  "No  such  thing  as 
a  criminal  type  of  human  being  born 
to  evil  exists,"  says  Dr.  Goring.  This 
must  mean  that  the  vast  majority  of 
criminals  have  become  so  by  environ- 
ment. Everywhere  students  of  crim- 
inals and  moral  delinquents  are  ac- 
cepting the  idea  that  bad  environment 
is  the  main  factor  in  making  people 
bad.  Since  society — which  means  all 
of  us  together — is  responsible  for  the 
larger  phases  of  environment,  society 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  moral 
delinquencies  of  those  who  go  wrong. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
farmers?  Just  this:  Rural  parents 
should  be  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironment of  their  children.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  home  environment 
be  good,  although  that  is  of  prime 
importance;  the  neighborhood  en- 
vironment should  be  good  also.  For 
selfish  reasons,  if  for  no  higher,  every 
rural  parent  should  be  interested  in 
making  the  community  a  good  place  for 
boys  and  girls  to  develop  character. 


We  have  in  this  country 

State  a  peculiar  mixture  of 
Authority,  federal  and  state  author- 
ity. It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  tell  where  one  begins  and  the 
other  leaves  off.  One  of  the  mooted 
questions  now  is  where  the  boundary 
line  separating  the  authority  of  the 
interstate  commerce  commission  from 
that  of  the  various  state  railway  com- 
missions should  be  fixed. 

In  the  famous  Minnesota  rate  case 
the  lower  court  denied  the  power  of 
a  state  to  regulate  intrastate  rates, 
rates  within  a  state,  when  such  regu- 
lation in  any  way  affected  interstate 
rates— which  virtually  denied  the 
power  of  state  bodies  to  regulate 
railroad  rates  at  all.  The  supreme 
court  did  not  uphold  that  decision, 
however,  but  declared  that  the  state 
commissions  may  regulate  intrastate 
rates  until  congress  by  law  provides 
otherwise. 

That  looks  almost  like  an  invitation 
to  congress  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
the  interstate  commerce  commission. 
To  forestall  such  action  on  the  part 
of  congress,  the  national  association 
of  state  railway  commissioners,  which 
met  in  Washington  a  short  time  ago, 
passed  a  vigorous  resolution  declar- 
ing that  no  legislation  at  this  time 
attempting  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion over  purely  intrastate  business 
is  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  state  commissioners  are  right. 
The  interstate  commerce  commission 
has  more  than  it  can  do  to  take  care 
of  interstate  business.  Local  regula- 
tion would  be  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected, we  may  believe,  if  state  com- 
missions were  not  left  free  to  act 
within  the  states. 

Newspaper  dispatches  last 
Too  Many  week  told  of  a  Hamilton 
Horses.  county  farmer  who  com- 
mitted suicide  because  he 
had  too  many  horses  and  mules  on  his 
farm.  We  suspect  that  a  good  many 
farmers  in  Nebraska  have  too  many 
horses,  although  we  would  not  recom- 
mend that  they  follow  the  example 
of  the  above-mentioned  farmer.  Farms 
are  not  infrequent  where  from  one  to 
several  horses  are  kept  throughout 
the  entire  year,  when  they  are  actually 
needed  only  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks  at  the  busy  season  or  seasons. 
A  rearrangement  of  the  farm  work 
would  in  many  cases  make  fewer 
horses  necessary.  A  New  York  farmer 
kept  two  extra  horses  the  year  around 
at  a  cost  of  $262  when  the  only  time 
he  needed  them  was  in  plowing  for 
corn  and  oats  in  the  spring  By  doing 
more  fall  plowing  he  could  have  spread 
the  work  out  and  saved  the  expense 
of  keeping  this  extra  team.  With  feed 
at  present  prices  idle  horses  soon  run 
up  a  big  board  bill.  Of  course,  every 
farmer  must  determine  for  himself 
how  many  horses  he  needs,  but  it  is 
a  subject  upon  which  he  can  profit- 
ably do  some  thinking. 


On  the  last  page  of  a 
An  little  circular  recently 

Agricultural  published  by  the  agri- 
Trinity,  cultural  extension  ser- 
vice is  an  eminently 
logical  classification  of  agricultural 
activities  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. A  division  of  the  agricultural 
work  of  the  university  is  made  into 
"College  and  School  Service,"  "Ex- 
periment Station  Service,"  and  "Ex- 
tension Service." 

Arrangement  is  the  only  fault  here; 
the  experiment  station  should  stand 
first.  The  experiment  station  digs  out 
knowledge  by  making  experiments. 
Results  of  experiments  are  published 
in  bulletins  that  reach  only  a  com- 
paratively few  farmers.  The  school 
and  college  of  agriculture  teach  what 
has  been  learned  by  investigation  and 
experience  to  students  who  come  for 
instruction.  The  extension  service, 
through  farmers'  institutes,  short 
courses  and  by  other  methods  takes 
the  results  of  experiment  station  work, 
and  other  agricultural  knowledge,  to 
farmers  who  are  too  busy  to  attend 
the  school  or  college  of  agriculture. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the 
above  classification  is  the  dignity  it 
gives  to  extension  work  —  a  dignity 
that  is  very  much  deserved.  Since 
experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges  have  been  established  they 
have  been  co-ordinated  in  nearly 
every  state.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  the  experiment  station  are 
usually  the  heads  of  the  correspond- 
ing departments  in  the  agricultural 
college.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
however,  the  experiment  station  and 
agricultural  college  work  together, 
the  one  to  investigate,  the  other  to 


instruct.  Too  often,  however,  exten- 
sion work  has  been  made  a  side  issue 
with  which  the  heads  of  departments 
in  experiment  station  and  agricultur.il 
college  have  had  little  to  do. 

But  why  shouldn't  the  extension 
service  be  made  co-ordinate  with  the 
agricultural  college?  One  gives  in- 
struction to  farmers,  the  other  to 
students.  We  believe  that  each  de- 
partment of  the  experiment  station 
and  agricultural  college  should  carry 
instruction  to  farmers  through  the 
extension  service  just  as  it  does  to 
students.  Then  the  extension  service, 
instead  of  being  a  thing  apart,  would 
consist  of  the  representatives  of  the 
several  departments. 

If  the  classification  to  which  we 
refer  portends  such  an  arrangement 
of  extension  work  in  our  state  univer- 
sity as  we  have  suggested,  it  will 
mean  better  extension  work  and  less 
internal  jealousy. 


From  newspaper  reports 
Teachers'  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Association,  state  teachers'  associa- 
tion in  Omaha  last  week 
you'd  think  the  pedagogues  did  noth- 
ing down  there  but  mix  association 
politics  and  pull  wires.  The  so-called 
leaders  did  indulge  in  that  pastime 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  because 
it  was  sensational  it  found  a  place 
on  the  first  pages  of  the  daily  news- 
papers. The  less  spectacular  work 
of  the  association  was  not  such  good 
"news"  and  was  not  played  up.  For 
that  reason  the  newspaper  reports 
gave  a  wrong  impression  of  the  meet- 
ing. Earnest  teachers  who  went  to 
Omaha  to  secure  benefits  from  the 
program,  and  did  so,  have  a  right  to 
feel  aggrieved  because  the  newspapers 
gave  so  much  prominence  to  the 
political  scraps  and  wire  pulling  and 
failed  to  give  attention  to  the  regular 
educational  work  of  the  association. 
The  association  did  well  to  refuse  to 
take  sides  in  the  Thomas  matter — 
which  now  seems  about  to  subside 
because  of  the  decision  of  Dr.  Thomas 
to  retire  voluntarily  from  the  Kearney 
normal  school  without  being  forced 
out.  Now  if  the  commercial  clubs 
would  cease  trying  to  commercial 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers, 
the  association  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  to  be  what  it  really 
is — a  clearing  house  for  ideas  in 
teaching. 


To  secure  larg*  yields  of 
Farming'  crops  is  generally  desir- 
For  Profit,  able,  but  that  is  only  one 
of  the  factors  in  success- 
ful farming — if  we  consider  successful 
farming  to  be  that  which  is  most 
profitable.  This  is  pointedly  illus- 
trated by  a  farm  management  survey 
in  Lenawee  county,  Michigan,  made 
by  the  office  of  farm  management 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  this  survey  it  was  found  that  the 
average  labor  income  on  135  farms, 
ranging  in  size  from  eighty  to  120 
acres,  was  $421  a  year.  (Labor  in- 
come is  the  amount  left  to  cover  the 
labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  family 
after  deducting  from  total  income  the 
cost  of  operation  and  interest  on  the 
investment.)  On  fourteen  farms  the 
average  yield  of  crops  was  16.3  per 
cent  above  the  average  for  the  135. 
You'd  naturally  expect  those  farms 
to  show  high  labor  incomes.  On  the 
contrary,  the  average  labor  income 
from  the  fourteen  farms  was  one 
dollar  less  than  nothing. 

On  twenty-six  other  farms  the  aver- 
age yield  of  crops  was  12  per  cent 
below  the  average  for  the  135.  The 
natural  inference  would  be  that  those 
farms  were  operated  by  poor  farmers, 
making  small  labor  incomes.  But 
the  average  labor  income  from  the 
twenty-six  farms  was  $835  a  year, 
or  98  per  cent  above  the  average  for 
the  whole  group  covered  by  the 
investigation. 

The  low  labor  income  of  the  four- 
teen farms  cannot  be  attributed  to 
low  crop  yields;  neither  can  the  high 
labor  income  of  the  twenty-six  farms 
be  attributed  to  high  crop  yields. 
Something  in  the  systems  of  farm 
management  followed  by  the  farmers 
in  each  group  must  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  showing.  The  county  in 
which  this  survey  was  made  has  a 
county  demonstrator.  In  commenting 
upon  the  figures,  the  office  of  farm 
management  wisely  says  that  surely 
the  first  work  of  the  demonstrator  on 
the  fourteen  farms  with  low  labor 
incomes  is  not  to  increase  crop  yields. 

Perhaps  the  large  yields  on  the 
fourteen  farms  were  secured  with  the 
expenditure  of  too  much  labor  and 
capital.   A  boy  in  a  corn  contest  can 
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raise  more  corn  to  the  acre  on  a  small 
patch  than  his  father  raises  in  his 
large  fields ;  but  in  a  great  many  cases 
the  father  would  go  into  bankruptcy 
if  he  put  as  much  work  on  his  fields 
as  the  boy  does  on  his  little  patch. 
The  above  figures  show  the  importance 
of  conducting  a  farm  as  a  business; 
the  cost  of  production  as  weil  as  yields 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 


When  the  hot  winds  were 
Nebraska  blowing  last  summer  it 
Corn.  looked  as  though  there 
would  be  no  corn  to  husk 
this  year.  In  spite  of  the  hot,  dry 
weather,  however,  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  in  Nebraska  have  a  job  of 
corn  husking.  The  yield,  except 
where  the  failure  was  complete,  is 
generally  better,  too,  than  was  ex- 
pected before  husking  began. 

North  of  the  Platte  river,  although 
conditions  are  spotted,  corn  is  a  fair 
crop;  in  some  of  the  fields  yields  run 
as  high  as  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  average,  of  course,  is  below  that 
figure.  Little  complaint  of  a  short 
corn  crop  comes  from  the  sand  hill 
country,  while  the  greater  portion  of 
the  "panhandle"  of  the  state  boasts  a 
bumper  crop  of  corn. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  locali- 
ties corn  is  generally  much  poorer 
south  than  north  of  the  Pllatte.  This 
does  not  mean  that  corn  is  a  failure 
in  the  whole  South  Platte  country. 
Nearly  all  of  the  fields  east  of  the 
Big  Blue  river  are  yielding  some  corn. 
The  lightest  yields  in  this  section  are 
in  the  counties  bordering  on  Kansas. 
Yields  as  high  as  twenty-five  and 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been 
reported  from  Missouri  river  counties. 
As  is  true  elsewhere  a  large  number 
of  farmers  in  the  southeast  section 
of  the  state  are  getting  more  corn 
than  they  expected  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  season.  The  area  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  fields  contain 
little  or  no  corn  is  confined  to  the 
southern  and  southwest  counties  of 
the  state;  there  farmers  find  them- 
selves out  of  their  usual  autumn  job. 

The  fortunate  thing  in  the  crop 
situation  in  Nebraska  this  year  is  that 
in  the  South  Platte  country,  where 
corn  is  poor,  winter  wheat  made  a 
good  yield  and  the  acreage  was  large. 
Only  in  the  southwest  counties  were 
wheat  and  corn  both  poor  crops. 
Although  Nebraska  cannot  boast  of  a 
bumper  corn  crop  this  year,  the  yield 
is  remarkable  when  you  consider  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  so  long  last 
summer.  This  shows  that  Nebraska 
soil  can  withstand  a  lot  of  grief. 


The    possibility  that 
Alcohol       farmers  may  profitably 
For  Power.     convert   some  of  their 

corn  and  potatoes  into 
alcohol  to  be  used  for  light,  heat  and 
power  was  enthusiastically  set  forth 
in  a  newspaper  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington last  week.  This  outburst  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
tariff  law  removes  some  of  the  re- 
strictions that  surround  the  manufac- 
ture of  denatured  alcohol,  and  makes 
it  easier  for  farmers  to  set  up  and 
operate  small  stills.  Furthermore,  the 
dispatch  alleged  that  recent  studies 
in  the  department  of  agriculture 
showed  that,  by  the  proper  choice  of 
materials,  the  cost  of  making  de- 
natured alcohol  could  be  brought 
down  to  20  cents  a  gallon. 

We  shall  await  more  definite  an- 
nouncement from  the  department  of 
agriculture  regarding  the  cost  of 
making  alcohol.  In  the  meantime  we 
shall  refrain  from  getting  excited. 
Talk  about  making  alcohol  for  20 
cents  a  gallon  looks  a  little  "fishy." 
From  government  bulletins  we  learn 
that  to  make  alcohol  from  corn  at 
70  cents  a  bushel  would  cost  25  cents 
a  gallon  for  the  raw  material  alone. 
Potatoes  at  15  cents  a  bushel  would 
furnish  raw  material  at  20  cents  a 
gallon,  and  cull  apples  at  $4  a  ton 
would  supply  raw  material  at  29  cents 
a  gallon.  Mind,  these  figuies  are  for 
raw  materials  alone  and  do  not 
include  anything  for  the  cost  of 
making  the  alcohol. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  small  dis- 
tillery can  hardly  be  built  and 
equipped  for  less  than  $12,000,  and 
the  cost  of  operation  is  heavy  on 
account  of  the  fuel  required.  To  make 
alcohol  at  20  cents  a  gallon  would 
require  mighty  cheap  raw  material — 
something  cheaper  than  corn  or  pota- 
toes. Moreover,  the  power  value  of 
alcohol  is  not  as  great  as  is  commonly 
believed.  Government  tests  show  that 
one  gallon  of  gasoline  furnishes  as 
much  power  in  an  engine  as  one  and 
one-third  gallons  of  alcohol.  Surely 
alcohol  cannot  displace  gasoline  until 


the  price  of  the  latter  is  boosted  a 
few  notches  higher. 


STATE  FARMERS'  UNION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  first 
annual  state  convention  in  Nebraska 
of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  will  be  held  at  Fre- 
mont, December  9,  10  and  11  this 
year.  A  large  number  of  local  unions, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  county 
organizations,  with  a  total  member- 
ship reaching  up  into  the  thousands, 
are  already  in  existence  in  the  state, 
but  this  meeting  will  be  the  first 
effort  to  organize  the  state  and 
formally  affiliate  it  with  the  national 
union. 

Although  the  first  local  unions 
were  established  in  Nebraska  only  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago,  the  idea 
is  spreading  rapidly,  and  members 
are  now  located  in  nearly  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  influence  of  the  union  a  con- 
siderable number  of  grain  elevators 
and  co-operative  stores  have  been 
established.  Each  is  carrying  on  a 
successful  business,  and  where  previ- 
ously established  concerns  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  farmers  on  a  co- 
operative basis  the  volume  of  business 
has  increased  enormously. 

Possibly  the  most  plausible  reason 
for  the  hearty  reception  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  is  its  broadness,  mak- 
ing it  easily  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
whatever  community  it  may  enter. 
Education  and  co-operation  are  the 


The  International  Dry -Farming 
Congress  and  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Farm  Women  met  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  October  27  to  31.  The 
International  Soil  Products  Exposition 
was  held  on  the  same  grounds  from 
October  22  to  November  1.  The  soil 
products  exhibits  were  good,  but  the 
dry-farming  congress  did  not  reach 
as  high  a  standard  as  that  of  former 
years.  The  best  attendance  on  the 
grounds  on  ariy  day  was  on  Tuesday, 
when  excursion  trains  were  run  from 
other  points.  On  that  day  over  7,000 
persons  passed  through  the  gates. 
That  was  not  as  large  an  attendance 
as  the  merits  of  the  exposition  war- 
ranted, and  not  as  large  as  the  attend- 
ance at  some  of  our  Nebraska  county 
fairs  that  make  no  pretense  to  "inter- 
national" character. 

The  small  attendance  at  Tulsa  was 
due  to  several  causes.  From  the  fact 
that  the  interest  and  industry  of 
Tulsa  and  the  surrounding  country 
are  centered  in  other  enterprises  than 
dry  farming — oil  wells,  coal  mines 
and  gas  wells — less  attention  and  less 
thought  was  given  to  the  coming  of 
the  dry-farming  congress  than  would 
have  been  given  to  it  in  some  other 
location.  It  is  hard  for  men  who 
have  seen  their  thousands  of  dollars 
turn  into  millions  within  a  few  years, 
or  who  have  watched  the  meteoric 
rise  of  other  men,  to  think  of  the 
smaller  gains  to  be  secured  from  the 
settler's  dry-farming  operations. 

The  second  factor  that  worked 
against  the  success  of  the  congress 
was  the  weather.  The  cold  wave  that 
swept  down  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
over  the  middle  western  states  the 
week  of  the  congress  was  felt  severely 
at  Tulsa.  The  average  citizen  of 
Oklahoma  is  so  used  to  warm  weather 
that  when  a  cold  snap  comes  he  stays 
at  home  by  the  gas  fire  or  coal  stove 
and  toasts  his  shins  until  the  cold 
wave  is  past.  The  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  not  built  for  cold 
weather.  Of  the  many  dwelling 
houses  that  were  being  erected  in 
Tulsa  I  saw  only  one  where  any  pro- 
vision was  made  for  heat  other  than 
a  gas  heater,  and  only  one  where 
sheathing  or  building  paper  was  used 
under  the  siding. 

No  provision  had  been  made  for 
heating  the  buildings  in  which  the 
exhibits  were  placed,  or  for  heating 
the  auditorium  where  the  congress 
was  held.  While  looking  at  the  ex- 
hibits and  wearing  an  overcoat  a 
person  could  keep  fairly  warm,  but 
when  it  came  to  sitting  down  for  a 
half  day  in  a  room  so  cold  that  you 
could  see  your  breath  it  took  the  en- 
joyment out  of  the  meeting.  As  a 
result  practically  all  of  the  sessions 
of  the  congress  were  very  poorly 
attended.  Beginning  Wednesday  noon 
the  meetings  were  held  in  one  of  the 
down-town  churches,  and  speakers 
and  audience  were  more  comfortable. 
By  that  time,  however,  a  good  many 
of  the  delegates  had  gone  home  and 


aims  of  the  organization.  A  signal 
success  has  been  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  in  the  south,  where 
the  cotton  growers  have  at  least  partly 
solved  the  problem  of  marketing  their 
cotton  without  being  subject  to  the 
wiles  of  the  speculator.  The  Ne- 
braska members  are  endeavoring  to 
solve  the  grain  marketing  problem 
and  are  seeking  in  co-operation  a 
cure  for  some  of  the  ills  that  now 
beset  our  marketing  system. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the 
executive  committee -of  the  National 
Farmers'  Union  will  be  present  at  the 
Fremont  meeting  and  will  give  ad- 
dresses. Other  prominent  men  will 
be  present,  also.  Thus  the  farmers 
of  the  state  will  have  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  learn  what  is  being  done 
in  improving  marketing  systems.  An 
appealing  feature  of  the  convention 
is  that  it  is  one  called  by  active 
farmers,  and  that  the  problems  of 
farmers  will  be  discussed  from  the 
farmer's  angle.  State  officers  will  be 
elected  and  plans  for  carrying  on  co- 
operative business  on  a  state-wide 
basis  will  occupy  the  time  of  the 
business  sessions. 

Delegates  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred  will  represent  the  unions 
over  the  state.  The  state  committee 
is  issuing  an  invitation  to  everyone 
interested  in  farming  to  come  to  Fre- 
mont and  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  excellent  program 
that  is  being  prepared. 

Dodge  Co.     CLARENCE  E1DAM. 


it  was  impossible  to  arouse  much 
enthusiasm. 

A  long  program  had  been  prepared, 
but  many  of  the  speakers  did  not 
respond  when  their  numbers  were 
announced.  This  was  not  entirely 
the  fault  of  the  speakers,  because  the 
program  as  at  first  arranged  was  not 
followed.  Speakers  were  shifted  about 
and  no  one  could  tell  when  a  par- 
ticular address  would  be  given.  The 
program  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a 
good  deal  of  a  formality  to  get  through 
with  as  soon  as  possible.  It  must 
not  be  assumed,  however,  from  what 
I  have  said  that  parts  of  the  program 
were  not  good  or  not  well  received. 
Senator  Gore's  speech  at  the  audi- 
torium on  Monday  evening  is  worthy 
of  special  mention. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ad- 
dresses was  given  by  W.  M.  Jardine, 
director  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station,  on  the  subject  "Managing 
Soils  to  Prevent  Blowing."  In  one 
county  of  western  Kansas,  said  he, 
are  6,500  acres  of  land  that  has  been 
abandoned  because  the  soil  is  loose 
and  blows  readily  in  dry  seasons. 
This  has  been  caused  by  continuous 
cropping  to  wheat.  The  organic  mat- 
ter has  practically  all  been  worked 
out  of  the  soil,  leaving  it  a  prey  to 
the  winds.  This  is  one  result  that 
may  be  expected  from  summer  till- 
age, unless  the  farmer  is  very  careful 
to  supply  organic  matter  to  the  soil 
and  to  provide  it  with  some  surface 
protection.  The  return  of  all  crop 
residues  to  the  soil,  and  top-dressing 
wheat  with  straw  or  manure  will 
keep  the  soil  supplied  with  sufficient 
organic  matter  to  prevent  serious 
blowing. 

The  importance  of  the  silo  to  sub- 
humid  regions  was  brought  out  prom- 
inently by  several  speakers.  The  silo 
was  urged  not  only  for  corn,  but  for 
kafir  and  sorghum  as  well.  One 
speaker  estimated  that  to  winter  one 
calf  would  require  one  acre  of  alfalfa 
and  one  acre  of  ensilage  crops.  He 
said  that  one  acre  of  corn  in  the  silo 
is  worth  two  acres  of  corn  stover  plus 
several  bushels  of  corn.  Livestock 
on  the  dry  farm  furnishes  a  market 
for  the  crops  grown,  and  if  the 
manure  is  saved  the  crop  yields  are 
increased. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ad- 
dresses of  the  week  was  given  by 
Phillip  Held  of  Sterling,  Colorado. 
Mr.  Held  is  a  practical  farmer  who 
went  out  to  Colorado  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  little  was  heard  of 
dry  farming  and  when  the  majority 
of  men  thought  that  only  cattle  could 
be  produced  in  that  region.  However, 
Mr.  Held  has  proved  that  crops  can 
be  grown  there;  by  summer  tilling 
he  has  succeeded  in  growing  crops 
twice  as  large  as  those  grown  on  land 
not  summer  tilled.  He  has  kept  an 
exact  record  of  his  fields,  the  work 
done  upon  them  and  their  yields  for 
several  seasons  past,  so  he  speaks 
with  authority. 


These  are  only  a  few  features  of  the 
program,  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  a  very 
interesting  one.  The  exhibits,  as 
already  said,  were  good.  A  good 
many  of  them,  of  course,  were  ar- 
ranged with  the  sole  object  of  adver- 
tising particular  sections  of  the 
country.  Oregon,  Canada  and  the 
Pacific  northwest  were  especially 
well  represented.  The  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company  had  an  exhibit 
that  must  have  cost  at  least  $20,000 
to  assemble. 

Nebraska  was  represented  by  Arnold 
Martin  of  Pawnee  county.  That  he 
had  a  good  exhibit  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  he  won  about  $1,200  in  prizes, 
besides  many  medals  and  ribbons. 
Among  the  sweepstakes  taken  by  Mr. 
Martin  were  the  following:  Best 
collective  exhibit  made  by  one  farmer; 
best  exhibit  by  an  individual  farmer 
of  grasses  and  forage  crops;  and  best 
exhibit  by  an  individual  farmer  of 
farm  grass  and  forage  seeds. 

The  Oklahoma  exhibit  was  arranged 
in  what  was  called  Kafir  Corn  Valley 
in  the  exposition.  Kafir  corn  grows 
better  in  Oklahoma  than  ordinary 
Indian  corn  and  its  acreage  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Kafir  corn  was  shown  in 
all  shapes  and  conditions  from  stalks 
just  as  taken  from  the  field  to  cakes 
made  from  kafir  meal.  The  latter 
looked  good  and  tasted  better. 

The  1914  dry-farming  congress  will 
be  held  at  Wichita,  Kansas.  Dr.  H. 
J.  Waters,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  is  the  new 
president.  It  is  hoped  that  President 
Waters  will  inject  some  of  his  energy 
and  business  management  into  the 
congress  and  that  weather  conditions 
next  year  will  be  more  favorable  to 
a  successful  meeting. 


WHEBE  THE  CORN  FAILED 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Times  are 
dull  in  this  locality,  principally  on 
account  of  the  bare  cornfields.  An 
estimate  has  been  made  of  the  corn 
crop  in  Adams  and  Clay  counties  and 
the.  average  yield  was  figured  about 
one  bushel  to  the  acre.  I  believe  this 
estimate  is  about  right.  I  went  from 
Trumbull  to  Clay  Center  recently  in 
an  automobile  and  I  saw  but  one  field 
along  the  way  in  which  nubbins  could 
be  seen;  this  field  will  yield  around 
five  bushels.  Now  and  then  there  are 
fields  that  will  make  from  five  to 
twenty  bushels,  but  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  have  no  corn  at 
all — not  even  nubbins. 

This  unusual  situation  fills  our 
town  and  county  with  idle  men,  many 
of  whom  have  not  even  a  horse  or  a 
cow  to  care  for.  The  majority  of  the 
farmers  have  stock  to  take  care  of, 
but  this  requires  only  a  small  part 
of  their  time.  If  winter  lasts  until 
the  first  of  April,  as  it  sometimes  does 
in  Nebraska,  it  will  be  a  long,  tedious 
wait  for  the  industrious  farmers.  The 
larger  part  of  the  farmers  are  finan- 
cially able  to  live  through  the  winter 
without  undergoing  any  hardships 
but  they  will  add  nothing  to  their 
bank  accounts. 

The  papers  are  describing  the 
splendid  condition  of  the  farmer,  tell- 
ing how  independent  he  is  and  about 
the  wealth  ±e  has  accumulated.  If 
the  'records  were  examined  and  it 
was  found  how  many  of  these  fine 
homes  are  mortgaged  the  papers 
would  tell  a  different  story.  It  is  true 
that  many  are  well  fixed,  but  the 
majority  are  not  and  never  will  be 
unless  conditions  change  in  their 
favor.  The  landlord  and  the  tenant 
are  in  the  same  boat.  With  the  light 
corn  crop  and  the  low  price  for  wheat 
neither  one  can  come  out  even.  Wheat 
at  the  present  price  will  not  more  than 
pay  expenses.  The  landlord  cannot 
figure  1  per  cent  interest  on  the  value 
of  his  land.  E.  L.  HADLEY. 

Clay  Co. 

The  department  of  agriculture  is 
giving  hearings  on  the  proposed  rules 
for  grading  corn.  Unfortunately, 
farmers  are  not  adequately  repre- 
sented on  such  occasions,  largely 
because  they  are  not  organized.  The 
new  corn  grades  will  be  fixed  by  gov- 
ernment officials  and  grain  dealers, 
and  farmers  will  have  to  meet  them. 


The  tattoo  of  big  ears  of  corn 
against  the  "bump  boards"  is  a  mighty 
pleasant  sound.  Unfortunately  in 
many  fields  this  year  the  ears  are  not. 
large  and  heavy  enough  to  make  a 
very  loud  report  when  they  strike 
said  bump  board. 

High  priced  pasture  land  that  fur- 
nishes only  about  three  months'  pas- 
turage in  a  year  doesn't  return  a  very 
high  rate  of  interest  on  the  investment. 


The  Dry- Farming  Congress 

By  H.  C.  FILLEY,  University  of  Nebraska 
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Fire^ 
later  and| 
Lightning' 
Resistant. 

Practically  Indestructible? 

J&pecialOffer\ 

fk  fortunate  purchase  enabled 
r  us  to  secure  a  limited  amount  of  brand 

new.  high  grade  corrugated  iron  and  galvanized 
steel  roofing,  some  of  which  we  are  offering  while  it"< 
.  lasts,  for  as  low  as  $1 .25  a  square  of  100  sq.  ft.,  f .  o.  b. 
cars  Chicago.  This  is  only  one  example  of  how  much 
we  can  save  you  on  all  your  roofing  purchases  Nevtr. 
h»fr>i-«  in  the  historv  of  the  roofing  business  has  such  a 

remarkable money-saving  roofing  offer  been  made.  It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference 
Skindo^makeof  roofing  you  have  in  mind  to  buy-corrugated,  iron  galvanized 
1  S^e^n^K  coated-wecan  - 

FREIGHT -PREPAID  PRICES* 

and  let  us  prove  that  we  can  save  you  big  money  on  every  ■ 

kind  of  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceiling.   We  can  furnish  you  the  material  ne-  ■ 
cessary  for  re-roofing  your  house,  barn,  granary,  church,  residence,  garage  or  poultry  ■ 
house  We  can  also  furnish  you  the  siding,  conductor  pipe,  eaves  trough,  and  everything 
needed    METAL  ROOFINGS  ARE  BEST  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  easiest  to  lay, 
longest  life,  non-absorbent;  fire  and  lightning  proof;  cooler ■  in  summer,  warmer  in 
winter;  do  not  taint  rain  water;  with  ordinary  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 

_J  New,  Heavy,  Galvanized  Rooting  2%c  per  Sq.  Ft. 

I  Just  another  example  of  how  hard  we've  smashed  roofing  prices  this  season.  Never  before  ■ 
■  and  probably  never  again  will  you  be  able  to  buy  such  roofing  at  this  price.  | 


Per  100  Sq.  Ft. 
Buys  Best 

STEEL 

ROOFING 


We  Save  You  Money  1 1  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


Write  Today  For  Free  Samples— and  Freight 

Prepaid 


Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  order  for 
this  roofing— don't  delay  it  a  single  day.  Even  if  you 
do  not  intend  to  use  it  for  several  months  to  come, 
send  your  order  in  now  with  a  reasonable  deposit 
which  will  protect  you  in  your  purchase,  and  the  ma- 
terial will  be  snipped  when  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 
Metal  Roofings  are  best  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run, 
easiest  to  lay,  longest  life,  non-absorbent;  fire  and 
lightning  proof,  cooler  in  summer,  warmer  m  winter; 
won't  taint  water;  with  ordinary  care  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Prominently  known  everywhere  to  the  pub- 
lic for  20  years  as  the  great  "Price  Wreckers" 
and  now  owned  by  the  Harris  Bros.  Co. ,  have  decided 
that  their  best  interests  require  that  the  name  of  the 
principal  owners  of  the  company  be  more  prominent- 
ly brought  to  the  public's  notice.  There  is  no  change 
in  our  business,  except  that  the  four  Harris  Bros, 
will,  in  the  future,  advertise  and  sell  their  goods, 
under  the  name  of  the  Harris  Bros.  Company,  in- 
stead of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


REMEMBER,  no  matter  what  kind  of  roofing  you  are  contemplat- 
I  tag  buying — corrugated  steel  or  ready  roofing— it  will  pay  you  to  hold  off  a  few 
H  days  until  you  first  get  our  free  samples  and  freight  prepaid  prices.  Just  drop  us  a  postal. 
I  We  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  that,  quality  for  guality,  we  are  underselling  all  compe- 
tition  by  a  wide  margin.  You  run  no  risk  in  sending  us  your  order.  Our  binding  guaran- 
—  tee  backed  by  this  $10,000,000  Company  fully  protects  you.   Write  fo-  "-~e  samples  today. 

1  HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Dept.  BN  86  Chicago 
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BE  AN  AUTO  EXPERT 


We  teach  you  how  to  run  and  repair  auto- 
mobiles in  six  weeks  and  fit  you  for  a  good 
paying  job  or  we  don't  charge  one 

LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL,  I  cent.  Practical  instruction,  plenty  of  road 
»4j  "0"  St.  Lincoln,  Nebr.  I  work,  etc.  Only  school  teaching  pattern 
hmmmmb^J  making,  moulding,  casting,  etc. 


Free  Illustrated 
catalog  shows  how 
you  can  hold  a  job 
paying  $20  a  week 
up.  Write  TODAY. 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Forest  Trees  at  North  Platte 

Bulletin  No.  137  of  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station,  now  being  dis- 
tributed, reports  that  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  species  of  forest  trees  planted 
at  the  North  Platte  substation  in  1907, 
1908  and  1909  the  following  give  the 
most  promise:  Cottonwood,  Carolina 
poplar,  Norway  poplar,  box  elder, 
honey  locust,  hackberry,  American 
elm,  Russian  olive  and  black  walnut. 
Some  of  these  species  have  made 
much  more  rapid  growth  than  others. 
The  table  shows  the  number  of  years 
each  of  these  successful  species  have 
been  grown  on  the  substation  farm 
and  the    height  in    feet   attained  in 


that  time. 


Years 
Planted 
. .  6 
.  .  4 


Height 
in  Feet 
20  to  28 
16  to  20 
16  to  20 
10  to  13 
8  to  12 
8  to  12 
8  to  12 
8  to  12 
5  to  6 


Cottonwood.  .  . 
Carolina  poplar. 

Norway  poplar   4 

Box   elder   5 

Honey  locust   6 

Hackberry   5 

American   elm   5 

Russian  olive   5 

Black  walnut   5 

The  purpose  for  which  the  trees  are 
planted  and  the  location,  say  the 
authors  of  the  bulletin,  should  de- 
termine which  of  these  species  to 
plant.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that 
such  rapid-growing  trees  as  cotton- 
woods  and  the  poplars  will  not  live 
long  on  table  land.  That  is  probably 
true.  However,  it  is  advisable  to  plant 
them  to  make  a  quick  windbreak  with 
a  view  of  replacing  them  later  by 
hardier  and  longer-lived  trees  that 
make  a  slower  growth. 

The  Russian  olive  is  slow-growing 
and  of  no  use  for  timber,  but  it  is 
very  hardy  and  makes  a  good  wind- 
break or  ornamental  tree.  The  Amer- 
ican elm  grows  very  unevenly.  In  a 
group  of  trees  of  this  species,  six 
years  old,  on  the  substation  farm  some 
of  the  trees  are  only  three  or  four 
feet  high,  while  others  are  from 
twelve    to    fifteen    feet   high.  The 
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Prusslc  Acid  Is  The  Great  Danger  Now  Threatening  Every  Stock  Raiser  In  America 

State  veterinarians  and  many  editors  of  farm  papers  are  issuing  warnings  against  feeding  corn 
fodder  to  stock,  because  of  prussic  acid  which  is  always  present  in  drouth-stunted  corn  stalks. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  much  of  your  corn  was  stunted  in  growth  this  year. 
But  you  do  need  to  be  told  that  poison — death  to  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs — lurks  in 
every  corn  stalk,  whether  in  shock  or  left  standing!  Unless  the  action  of  the  deadly  prussic  acid  is  coun- 
teracted it  often  kills  in  a  few  hours.  Many  stock  losses  from  this  source  have  already  been  reported. 

Evlry  hog  raiser  knows  too,  the  danger  of  feeding  new  corn  to  his  hogs,  especially  as  in  this 
year  it  is  chaffy  and  stunted.  It  causes  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  indigestion  and  worms,  and 
like  cholera  frequently  wipes  out  whole  herds  in  a  few  days. 

I  CAN  PREVENT  THAT  LOSS 

Let  me  prove  to  you,  before  you  pay  me  a  cent,  that  the  deadly  effects  of  corn  fodder  poison  and 

of  new  corn  fed  to  hogs  are  positively  counteracted  by  giving  your  stock  free  access  to  Columbian  Stock  Powders. 

The  forage  poison  (prussic  acid)  and  new  corn  cause  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  fermentation  resulting  in  acute  digest- 
ive troubles  which  quickly  cause  death.  Columbian  Stock  Powders  are  anti-acid  and  anti-fermentative.  Feed  these  powders 
and  you  can  give  your  stock  the  f reerun  of  the  fields— standing  or  in  shock.  All  ill  effects  from  eating  the  undeveloped  corn 
and  stunted  stalks  will  be  absolutely  counteracted. 

COLUMBIAN  STOCK  POWDERS 

are  not  a  food,  but  a  highly  efficient  medicated  preparation.  They  contain  a  powerful  vermifuge  and  not  only  kill 
but  expel  all  worms  in  hogs,  horses  and  sheep.  These  strength-sapping,  disease-breeding  parasites  are  the  cause  of  fully  90 
per  cent  of  all  stock  diseases.  You  must  get  rid  of  them  in  order  to  have  thrifty  stock.  The  only  way  to  keep  your  stock  vig- 
orous, free  from  worms  and  disease  and  poison-proof  is  to  treat  them  internally  with  Columbian  Stock  Powders.  Will  put  a 
speedy  end  to  all  their  digestive  troubles,  make  them  fat  and  sleek,  and  keep  them  in  finest  condition.  Indispensable  for 
brood  sows  because  it  keeps  them  free  from  fever,  insures  strong  healthy  litters  and  an  abundant  flow  of  pure  milk. 

A  BIG  PROFIT  MAKER-NOT  AN  EXPENSE 

Columbian  Stock  Powders  are  not  only  insurance  against  stock  losses — they  actually  increase  your  stock  profits 
Enable  you  to  fatten  hogs  with  less  feed  and  shorten  the  fattening  period.  Start  feeding  "Columbian"  to  your  fall  pigs 
now  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  so  as  to  hasten  their  growth  and  insure  more  pounds  of  prime  pork.  In  daily  use  by  thou- 
sands of  practical  raisers  whodeclare  that  "Columbian"  has  put  stock  raisingon  a  permanently  profitable  basis  for  them. 

Write  For  My  90  Days  Free  Trial  Offer 

_  Just  write  or  mail  coupon  stating  how  many  hogs,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  you  are  feeding  and 
I'll  make  you  an  offer  whereby  you  may  try  Columbian  Stock  Powders  90  days  before  paying  me  a 
cent.  1  absolutely  convince  you  that  it's  big  money  in  your  pocket  to  keep  on  feeding  them.  This 
is  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Our  new  book  on  hog  and  stock  raising  is  just  off  the  press — an  intensely 
interesting  and  highly  instructive  book  that  you  should  read.   Gives  lots 
_   of  valuable  information  and  experiences  of  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  stock  raisers.  Send  coupon  today  for  your  free  copy. 
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your  offer  to  let  me    A  AGENTS  WANTED 

pl^n^'n^  nP^FrL,  we  want  a  few  reliable  farmers  to  represent  us  in  every  community.    Our  proposition 
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jour  book,  "Make  More  Money  on    ^  My  90  Days   Free  Trial  Offer.  Address 

»°get  acoiurnbLn  leif      free!*   \  FRANK  R.  Mc  DERM  AN  D,  Pres. 

V  Columbian  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Company 

1458  Genesee  St~       Dept.  9  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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coupon ,  at  once 
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best  specimens  of  the  elm  are  very 
satisfactory. 

The  box  elder  should  always  be 
given  a  place  in  western  Nebraska, 
believe  the  authors  of  the  bulletin. 
It  is  hardy  and  furnishes  more  green 
spots  on  the  table  land  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  than  any  other 
species  of  tree.  It  furnishes  shade 
and  protection  and  improves  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  landscape  more 
quickly,  and  probably  more  effectively, 
than  any  other  tree  on  the  table 
land.  The  honey  locust  and  hack- 
berry give  promise  of  being  most 
useful  for  fence  posts  and  for  wind- 
breaks about  the  farm. 

Forest  trees  being  tested  at  North 
Platte,  but  which  have  thus  far  proved 
unsatisfactory,  are  these:  Black  locust, 
killed  by  borers;  catalpa,  killed  back 
each  winter,  but  sprouts  up  in  the 
spring;  osage  orange,  killed  by  freez- 
ing; Russian  mulberry,  winrer-kills 
or  grows  scrubby;  green  ash,  injured 
by  borers;  Russian  golden  willow, 
dies  after  a  few  years,  probably  from 
drouth.  The  bulletin  recommends 
that  these  species  be  planted  only» 
experimentally,  if  at  all,  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  at  Nort  Platte. 

Black  locust  is  very  promising 
until  the  borers  attack  the  trees; 
these  insects  have  completely  de- 
stroyed the  black  locust  groves  on 
the  substation  farm.  Ash  trees  resist 
borers  for  a  longer  time,  but  present 
indications  are  that  this  species  will 
either  be  killed  outright  or  be  badly 
injured  by  the  insects.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  secure  hardy  catalpa 
trees,  but  everything  that  has  been 
planted  at  the  substation  farm  has 
failed  on  account  of  winter-killing. 
In  time  a  catalpa  tree  of  post  size 
might  be  grown,  but  they  freeze  back 
so  much  and  are  so  scrubby  that  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  try  to 
grow  them. 

These  tree  experiments  at  the 
North  Platte  substation  have  been 
made  both  on  the  bench  land,  where 
the  water  table  lies  about  fifty  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  on  the  table 
land  where  it  is  about  200  feet  to 
water.  The  land  was  summer  tilled 
before  setting  out  the  trees.  From  the 
outset  the  trees  have  been  given  clean 
illage  with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  and 
in  occasional  hoeing.  Some  of  the 
groups  are  now  so  largt  that  they 
shade  the  ground,  making  only  a  small 
amount  of  cultivation  necessary.  The 
trees  have  been  pruned  each  spring 
fo  prevent  the  formation  of  forks  that 
would  split  and  injure  the  trunks, 
■md  to  eliminate  side  branches  that 
interfered  with  cultivation. 

With  one  exception,  results  with 
conifers,  or  evergreen  trees,  at  North 
Platte  have  been  quite  discouraging. 
Fifty  Black  Hills  spruce,  three  or  four 
t'mes  transplanted  and  received  at 
'he  substation  in  1908  with  a  ball  of 
earth  on  each  tree,  nearly  all  lived 
and  have  made  a  fair  growth.  The 
next  best  results  have  been  with 
three-year-old  transplants  of  Bull 
pine,  and  with  Jack  pines,  planted  in 
the  prairie  sod  on  the  north  slopes 
of  canyons.  But  canyon  planting  is 
not  giving  encouraging  results. 

Evergreens  set  on  cultivated  land 
are  giving  even  poorer  results  than 
in  the  canyons,  and  have  been  almost 
a  complete  failure,  although  a  few 
Jack  and  Bull  pines  survived  and  are 
growing  well.  The  Bull  pines  are 
making  the  more  vigorous  growth. 
It  is  believed  that  evergreen  trees 
should  be  transplanted  several  times 
at  the  nursery  to  make  them  vigorous 
before  setting  them  out  permanently. 
Then  they  should  be  protected  from 
the  sun  until  well  established.  This 
may  be  done  by  driving  a  barrel  stave 
or  a  piece  of  board  down  on  the  south 
side  and  west  side  of  each  little  tree. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  trees  should  write  to  Director 
E.  A.  Burnett,  Experiment  Station, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  a  copy  of  Bulle- 
tin No.  137,  giving  an  account  of  the 
tree  experiments  at  North  Platte. 


Ventilators  in  corn  cribs  are  almost 
a  necessity  if  corn  is  husked  while  a 
bit  green.  We  have  seen  badly  spoiled 
corn  in  the  center  of  cribs  that  might 
easily  have  been  saved  by  the  in- 
stallation of  ventilators  before  the 
cribs  were  filled.  Even  if  the  corn 
is  not  damp  enough  to  spoil,  venti- 
lators cause  it  to  dry  out  and  attain 
a  higher  grade. 


Nebraska's  apple  belt  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Missouri  river  counties. 
George  Emerson  of  Monroe,  in  Platte 
county,  sold  1,700  bushels  of  apples 
from  his  orchard  this  year  for  ship- 
ment to  western  Nebraska. 
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H.  D.  Lut»,  Keith  County 

November  4. — October  ended  a  very 
dry  month;  the  precipitation  at  this 
point  was  only  .14  of  an  inch,  but  the 
mercury  broke  all  previous  records 
when  it  went  down  to  within  one 
degree  of  the  zero  mark. 

The  time  of  the  year  has  come  in 
this  section  of  the  state  when  we  need 
not  expect  any  more  rain  for  the 
season.  Winter  wheat  on  cornstalk 
ground  is  in  very  good  shape,  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  there  is  enough 
moisture  to  carry  it  through  the 
winter.  Stubble  ground  in  this  imme- 
diate section  did  not  get  damp  enough 
to  justify  seeding  wheat  therein. 

The  cold  snap  caught  many  beets 
in  and  on  top  of  the  ground,  but  there 
was  no  loss;  the  unharvested  ones 
thawed  out  in  the  ground  without  in- 
jury, while  the  sugar  factories  han- 
dled the  frozen  beets  immediately. 
The  sugar  companies  did  not  intend 
to  store  any  frozen  beets.  Perhaps 
10  per  cent  of  the  beets  yet  remain 
unharvested.  On  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company's  territory  but  a  small 
tonnage  has  been  siloed  by  the 
growers,  while  in  the  territory  of  the 
Great  Western  people  the  growers 
have  25  per  cent  in  the  silo.  On  the 
whole  the  yield  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  report  of  the  North  Platte 
weather  station  for  October  shows  a 
mean  temperature  of  47  degrees  as 
compared  with  a  normal  of  50  degrees 
and  a  maximum  of  89,  which  is  within 
5  degrees  of  the  record.  But  the  min- 
imum was  4  degrees  above  zero,  which 
is  the  lowest  mark  reached  at  the 
station  in  the  forty  years  it  has  been 
established.  The  total  precipitation 
for  the  month  was  0.14  of  an  inch, 
against  a  normal  of  1.15  inches.  This 
makes  an  accumulated  deficiency  of 
2.12  inches  since  January  1. 


Northeast  Nebraska 


C.  Y.  Thompson.  Cuming  County 

"The  warm  sun  is  failing, 
The  bleak  wind  is  wailing, 
The  bare  boughs  are  sighing, 
The  pale  flowers  are  dying." 
And  we  are  back  at  the  old  job  shovel- 
ing coal  —  into  the  furnace.    I  have 
been  wondering  how  many  readers  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  drove  home  a 
dozen  or  more    times    this  summer 
with  an  empty  wagon,  and  were  then 
compelled  by  the  sudden  change  of 
weather  to  go  to  town  for  a  load  of 
coal  when  they  should  have  been  busy 
in  the  cornfield.    I  know  one  who  did. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  out  of  the 
cornfield  when  your  neighbors  are  all 
busy  husking  corn,  especially  when 
several  bushels  to  the  acre  are  on 
the  ground.  But  I  began  to  break  up 
a  piece  of  old  pasture  some  time  ago 
and  it  has  been  a  question  with  me 
which  would  pay  me  best.  I  finally 
concluded  to  finish  breaking,  because 
I  figured  that  the  broken  sod  would 
be  more  receptive  to  moisture,  and 
the  freezing  and  thawing  of  winter 
will  help  very  much  to  break  it  up 
and  make  it  work  down  into  a  good 
seedbed  much  easier  next  spring. 
Late  fall  plowing  has  the  additional 
advantage  in  that  it  turns  up  cut- 
worms, thus  exposing  them  to  the 
birds  and  to  the  rigor  of  winter.  It 
also  breaks  up  the  homes  of  various 
injurious  bugs  and  beetles,  so  in  all 
probability  I  will  gain  more  than  I  can 
possibly  lose,  even  if  all  the  corn  on 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

Recently  one  of  my  neighbors  en- 
tertained a  few  of  his  farmer  friends, 
and  twenty-one  automobiles  were 
brought  into  service  by  his  guests. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  DeKalb 
soil  improvement  association  in  Illi- 
nois the  estimated  attendance  was 
1,100,  90  per  cent  being  actual 
farmers.  To  attend  this  meeting  the 
members  brought  into  service  twenty- 
six  buggies  and  carriages  and  109 
automobiles;  seventy-five  of  the  1,100 
came  in  buggies,  600  came  in  automo- 
biles and  the  remainder  came  by 
trolley.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  cars 
sold  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  are 
bought  by  farmers. 

According  to  market  reports  many 
of  the  $9  and  $9.50  cattle  now  being 


A  deficiency  of  a  little  more  than 
two  inches  of  rainfall  should,  appar- 
ently, not  be  a  serious  matter,  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  normal 
precipitation  is  not  very  heavy  at 
best  it  can  be  seen  that  a  little  less 
(approximately  one-ninth)  may  mean 
much  to  the  crops.  But  the  season- 
able distribution  and  the  amount  of 
the  fall  at  each  rain  makes  more 
difference  in  the  yield  of  crops  than 
does  the  difference  of  two  inches  in 
the  total. 

For  a  good  many  years,  when  the 
crops  on  the  dry  land  were  showing 
up  well,  the  eastern  land  buyers, 
seeking  cheaper  land,  passed  up  the 
irrigated  section;  they  could  not  see, 
by  comparing  the  crops,  that  it  was 
worth  the  difference  in  price  asked. 
But.  this  season,  though  crops  on  the 
dry  land  were  not  a  failure,  the  better 
crops,  and  the  greater  certainty  of 
crop  production  on  the  irrigated  land, 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  land 
under  the  ditches.  To  make  up  for 
the  extra  cost,  higher  priced  crops 
can  he  grown,  so  that  the  profit  from 
irrigated  areas  is  greater  and  more 
certain  than  where  the  natural  pre- 
cipitation is  depended  upon.  Irri- 
gated land  should  come  into  its  own 
in  seasons  like  this. 


More  and  more  it  is  evident  that 
livestock  production  should  form  a 
large  part  of  the  farming  operations 
on  the  dry  land.  The  natural  grasses 
are  about  as  sure  as  taxes,  and,  if 
special  effort  is  made,  forage  crops  for 
wintering  stock  can  be  grown  in 
almost  any  season.  Probably  the 
greatest  drawback  to  growing  stock  is 
the  fact  that  at  the  price  land  is  held 
it  hardly  pays  to  keep  it  in  pasture, 
so  the  owner  tries  to  make  it  pay  by 
raising  a  grain  crop.  Sometimes  he 
does  and  sometimes  he  doesn't.  It 
requires  nerve  and  some  money  to 
acquire  even  a  few  head  of  cattle  at 
the  prevailing  high  prices,  but  there 
should  be  some  on  every  farm. 


marketed  have  proved  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  feeders  in  that 
they  have  lost  them  plenty  of  money. 
One  feeder  lost  $25  a  head  on  a  large 
drove.  With  such  facts  as  these 
staring  us  in  the  face,  how  can  the 
farmer  become  enthused  in  the  cattle 
feeding  business?  If  beef  is  too  high 
for  the  consumer,  why  not  try  a  little 
rabbit?  Rabbits  are  plentiful,  cheap 
and  mighty  good  eating  now. 

Good  apples  are  bringing  the  hand- 
some price  of  $1.50  a  bushel  in  our 
town,  but  if  they  brought  $5  a  bushel 
it  would  not  do  us  farmers  much  good. 
In  the  first  place,  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  apples  were  blown  from  the  trees 
long  before  apple  harvest  time,  and 
those  that  were  left  were  not  of  good 
quality.  Many  of  them  were  off  color; 
they  did  not  ripen  as  they  should,  and 
nearly  all  were  inhabited  by  worms. 
Fruit  raising  is  a  side  issue  with  the 
majority  of  farmers  here,  but  the  time 
has  almost  arrived  when  we  must 
begin  to  spray,  if  we  expect  to  raise 
apples  fit  to  eat.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  half  dozen  standard  apple  trees  well 
cared  for  than  three  or  four  acres  of 
nondescripts  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

In  ruminating  over  some  of  my  past 
experiences  on  the  farm,  I  was  almost 
convinced  at  times  that  great  learning 
is  of  little  value  to  the  man  on  the 
farm.  For  instance,  this  year  notice 
the  man  who  was  wise  enough  to 
select  some  of  the  choicest  ears  from 
his  last  year's  crop  of  corn  early  in 
the  fall  before  Jack  Frost  could  do 
them  harm  and  hang  them  carefully 
away  in  the  garret.  And  then  he 
fested  every  ear  to  make  certain  that 
its  vitality  was  100  per  cent  before 
planting  it  in  that  ideal  seedhed, 
which  was  prepared  with  such  scru- 
pulous care.  What  will  "  his  harvest 
be  as  compared  with  the  shiftless 
farmer  who  got  a  thin  stand  because 
only  part  of  his  corn  grew?  Every 
farmer  knows.  We  may  be  wise,  but 
we  are  not  wise  enough.  If  we  had 
known  that  this  was  to  be  a  dry  sea- 
son and  had  planted  our  corn  two 
grains  in  a  hill,  our  crop  this  year 
would  be  much  larger. 


For  corn  to  sell  at  a  higher  price 
by  the  bushel  than  wheat  is  very 
unusual,  and  yet  it  has  done  so  at 
many  Nebraska  stations  this  fall. 
Under  those  conditions  wheat  can 
be  profitably  substituted  for  corn  in 
feeding. 


Don  t  Burn  Your  Straw 


It  is  Worth  $2.50  a  Ton 

You  can't  afford  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  let- 
ting your  land  run  down,  raising  smaller  crops   or  to  lose 

your  crops  by  SOU  blowing.  You  can't  afford  to  burn  straw- 
stacks.  Agricultural  experts  have  proved  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that 
straw  contains  fertilizer  value  worth  $2.50  a  ton,  besides  furnishing  humus  to 
the  soil  that  prevents  soil  blowing  and  Insures  crops  in  dry 
season  by  retaining  moisture  and  protecting  the  young  crop.  Straw 
spreading  solves  the  wheat  growing  problem.  The 

"Simplex"  Straw  Spreader 

rsolves  the  straw  spreading  problem.    No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  do  this 

tiresome  work  by  hand.  The  "SIMPLEX"  does  the  work — does  it  easily  and  in  exactly  the  right 
way  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  is  the  best  crop  insurance  you  can  buy.  You  can  make  a  net  profit 
of  $2.50  a  ton  on  your  straw 
because  you  can  spread  itat 
odd  times  and  the  spreader 
will  last  for  years.  Scat- 
ters straw  wet  or  dry,  or 
old  rotten  stack  bottoms 
over  a  space  12  to  20  feet 
w'-de.  Man  and  boy  can 
eas  ly  spread  30  acres  or 
more  a  day,  depending  on 
distance  to  haul. 

Pays  lor  itself 
in  3  Days 

The"Simplex"  Straw- 
Spreader   is  the  greatest 
advance  in  farm  machin- 
ery s  nee  the  days  of  the  self-binder. 
Farms    which    have    been  growing 
wheat  year  after  year  can  now  be 
spread  with  fertilizer  at  small  cost  and 
the  worth  of  straw  will  pay  for  your 
machine  in  less  than  three  days'  time. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

If  you  have  straw  on  your  farm  I  have  a  proposition  you  ought  to  know- 
about.  In  order  to  thoroughly  introduce  the  "Simplex"  Spreader  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 


this  season,  1  will  send  a  Spreader  on  30  days'  free 
trial,  to  ten  men  i  n  every  county — no  money  down 
— no  note — no  deposit  or  check — just  common  hon- 
esty anions  men.  1  take  all  the  risk  and  all  that 
I  ask  is  that  you  give  the  Spreader  a  fair 
trial.  Write  me  today  so  that  I  can  send  you  a 
full  description  of  the  "Simplex'*  Spreader,  how  it 
works,  how  it  Is  made,  how  to  use  it,  and  my  offer 
to  use  it  30  days  absolutely  free.  If  you  don't  find 
i 1  satisfactory  in  every  way  and  the  most  valuable 


implement  on  your  farm,  all  you  will  be  out  is 
trip  to  the  depot  and  a  shipping  tag.  If  you  are 
not  thoroughly  satisfied— I  will  pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  I  have  shipped  hundreds  to  the  wheat 
fields  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  this  proposition, 
and  unless  their  owners  could  duplicate  them  you 
couldn't  buy  them  today  for  twice  the  cost.  Write 
me  at  once  if  you  want  a  Simplex  Spreader  on  free 
trial.  Illustrated  circular  and  Important  informa- 
tion free. 


L.  D.  RICE,  Manager, 

THE  SIMPLEX  SPREADER  MFG.  CO.,  321  W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


8  Million  Men  Look  for  the  "Ball-Band"  Sign 
on  Rubber  Fooiwear 

That  "Call-Band"  sign  means  quality.  It  means  a  lot  more 
wear  and  more  comfort  than  cheap  footwear  can  give. 

If  you  will  figure  the  value  of  j  our  rubber 
footwear  according  to  the  cost  per  Jay's 
Wear,    Ball-Band"  becomes  the 
cheapest  you  can  buy 


Every  article 
of  "Ball-Band" 
Footwear  gives  such 
satisfactory  returns  for  the 
money  that  it  helps  to  sell  other 
Ball-Band"  goods.  When  the  wearer 
of    Ball-Band"  Boots  or  Arctics  wants 
a  wool  boot,  he  asks  for  the   Ball-Band' ' 
Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot.    Ours  is  the  only 
high-grade  all-knit  boot  of  this  char- 
acter on  the  market. 
Look  for  tho  Red  Ball—  if  the 

Red  Ball  is  not  on  the 
m  ^mif!  goods,  you  are  not 

getting"Ball-Band" 
Quality. 

If  your  dealer  is 
not  one  of  the  45,000 
"Ball -Band"  dealers, 
write  to  us.  We'll  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 
Write  anyway  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  de- 
scribing "Ball- Band" 
Footwear. 

K4,  Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

322  Water  St.,Mishawaka,lnd. 

'  "The  Hmit  that  Pan 
Mittioni  for  Quality" 
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If  Pleases  a  Woman 

to  know  that  the  article  she  uses  is  the  best  in  its  line.  It  pays  her 
to  have  the  best.   Only  the  best  bears  our  Double  Guarantee  Tag. 


ENTERPRISE 


The  Enterprise 

Meat  and  Food  Chopper 

has  the  true  culling  principle;  a  four 

bladed  steel  knife  revolving  against 
the  inner  surface  of  a  perforated  steel 
plate,  which  cuts  like  a  pair  of  shears. 
Recognized  as  standard  all  over  the 
world.  Makes  food  chopping  easy. 
Made  in  forty  sizes  for  hand,  steam 
and  electric  power.  Manufactured  by 
the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company 
Of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
Bears  our  Double  Guarantee  Tag 


1847  R0GZR5  BROS 


The  Old  Colony 


The  original  and  genuine  electro-silver  plate  and  the  only  brand 

with  a  guarantee  backed  by  the  aclua!  test  of  sixty-five  years. 

|]  You  don't  have  to  guess  on  quality  when  you  buy  ROQerS  BrOS. 
silver,  you  know.  The  standard  for  three  generations.  Made  by 
the  International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Successors  to 
Meriden  Brittania  Co.  Bears  the  Double  Guarantee  Tag 


Every  Woman  Is  Assured  of  Quality  When  She  Buys 

Double  Guaranteed  Qualify  Hardware 

Every  article  bears  our  three-colored  Double  Guarantee  Tag — 
a  guarantee  from  the  maker  and  from  us — which  authorizes 
the  dealer  to  replace  the  article  free  of  charge,  if  for  any 
reason  it  proves  unsatisfactory.  Double  Guaranteed  Quality 
Hardware  includes  only  the  Best  Factory  Brands,  the  time 
tried  and  tested  brands. 

Ask  for  hardware  bearing  the  name  of  a  reliable  maker, 
backed  by  the  Double  Guarantee  Tag. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Don  t  Buy  Power  to 

f,  run  your  pump,  grinder,  threshing  machine,  saw  Jfc 
outfit,  sprayer — irrigation  outfit,  or  any  other  machine  ' 
until  you  investigate  The  United  States  Engine.    It  re- 
duces the  expense  of  fuel  from  one-half  to  one-third— Its  steady, 
unbroken  power  saves  wear  and  tear  of  machine  it  operates— 

^ft  Have  Vraa  Trial  under  a  Guarantee  that  is  absolutely 

ou  uaysrree  inai  reliablem^iy6  horse  power,  2, 3, 4, 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  15,  18,  20,  25,  30,  40,  50  and  75  H.P.  Now 
ask  us  to  explain  how  a  United  States  Engine  will  pay  for 
itself.    (This  is  our  59th  year  in  the  Manufacturing-  Business.) 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINE  WORKS,  449  W.  15th  St.,  CHICAGO 


My  New, 
Famous 

60-70  Bushel.  No.  5 
Spreader  Complete 
S79.50. 


WRITE  ME  TODAY 

Get  My  New  Low  Prices  $fiil  Z5 
omplete  Galloway  Spreaders. UTUp 


30  Days  Free 
TriiL 


5-Year 
Guar- 
antee, 


Special  No  Money  Down— No  Bank  Deposit  Offer 

Go  where  you  please,  look  where  you  pleas*,  you  will  never  find  a  fairer, 
squarer  offer  or  a  lower  price  on  a  guaranteed  manure  spreader.    Any  n 
sponsible  person  can  get  a  Galloway  Spreader— no  money  down,  no  bank  de- 
posit— a  strictly  30-day  free  trial  on  your  own  farm  with  the  money  right 
your  own  pocket.   All  I  ask  is  your  Bank  reference.    If  high  quality,  loi 
price,  liberal  terms  mean  anything  to  you,  I  can  interest  you.   Yes  sir,  you 
can  get  any  one  of  my  nine  different  styles,  put  it  right  to  work  in  your 
field  for  thirty  days,  test  it  any  way  you  please,  it's  got  to  suit  you  or  yoi 
can  return  it  and  the  trial  won't  cost  you  a  cent.    Can  you  beat  this  offer? 

My  Direct  from  Factory  Plan  Saves  Yon  $25  to  945 

Over  40,000  Galloway  Spreader  owners  have  profited  by  it.  So  can  yc 
No  dealers', agents'  or  jobbers'  profits  or  salesmen's  expenses  and  ba> 
debts  to  pay  on  my  plan.   Get  my  catalog.   It  tells  you  all  about  my 
8  styles  of  spreaders;  about  my  eleven  distinct  patented  features, 
attachment  spreaders  that  will  fit  your  own  farm 
truck,  only' j'9.50  and  uo:  complete  sp  eader 
with  detachable  trucks.  $64.75  and  up;  or  my  New 
Low-Down  and  Big  Complete  gO-B  i.  Spread! 
Write  lor  Free  Catalog  and  Oiler  Now 
Don't  wait.  Save  big  money.  My  special 
cooperative  offer  will  help  you  get  your 
spreader  partly  or  entirely  without  cost. 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  6alloway  Co. 
289  Galloway  Station,    Waterloo,  Iowa 


Here 
b  My 
New,  Low- 
nra,  Semi- 
lerslung 
Spreader  —  the 
Best  Low-Down, 
t-Draft,  Two- 
Spreader  Ever 

Built. 


Get  My  low  Price 


Improving  Crops  by  Breeding 

By  B.  A.  EMERSON,  University  of  Nebraska 

BREEDING  WHEAT 


Wheat  is  subject  to  improvement  by 
the  same  methods  of  breeding  as  those 
outlined  for  potatoes  in  previous 
articles.  In  the  two  articles  preced- 
ing this  it  has  been  shown  that  pota- 
toes may  be  improved  by  the  selection 
of  superior  hills  from  year  to  year 
(mass  selection),  or  that  a  variety 
may  be  separated  into  its  component 
strains  by  growing  separately  the 
progenies  of  individual  tubers.  After 
such  strains  have  been  isolated  and 
have  been  increased  sufficiently  to 
make  comparative  tests  possible,  the 
work  is  continued  exactly  as  any 
other  variety  test  would  be. 

Cross-breeding  is  a  third  method 
of  improvement  that  may  be  used  with 
either  potatoes  or  wheat.  This  method 
was  not  discussed  in  the  previous 
articles  because  it  was  thought  best 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  cross- 
ing potatoes  until  after  a  discussion 
of  the  general  principles  of  cross- 
breeding. For  the  same  reason  cross- 
breeding of  wheat  will  not  be 
considered  in  this  article.  It  seems 
likely  that  to  accomplish  certain 
desired  improvements  in  wheat,  cross- 
breeding is  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
available  method.  For  the  present, 
however,  I  shall  consider  only  mass 
selection  and  isolation  of  strains. 
Wheat  Self-Pollinated 

The  method  of  breeding  used  with 
wheat  apply  just  as  well  to  several 
other  crops.  Wheat  is  commonly 
self-pollinated — that  is,  each  flower  in 
the  head  is  fertilized  with  pollen  from 
the  same  flower — so  that  very  little 
crossing  takes  place  between  indi- 
viduals or  strains  in  the  same  field. 
Other  crops  which  are  commonly 
self-pollinated,  and  to  which,  there- 
fore, the  same  methods  of  breeding 
apply,  are  barley,  oats,  sweetpeas, 
garden  peas  and  beans.  Since  wheat 
is  the  most  important  of  these  crops 
in  this  region,  and  since  more  work 
has  been  done  with  it,  particularly 
here,  it  is  used  in  this  article  as  a 
representative  of  its  class. 

In  the  case  of  cross -pollinated 
plants,  like  corn,  rye,  cabbage,  toma- 
toes and  related  plants — where  the 
flower  of  one  plant  is  fertilized  with 
pollen  from  another  plant — selection 
works  differently  than  in  self-pollin- 
ated plants.  In  wheat  and  other 
self-pollinated  plants  we  have  to  do 
with  mixtures  of  strains,  just  as  in 
potatoes.  It  is  true  that  varieties  of 
corn  and  other  cross-pollinated  plants 
also  consist  of  mixtures  of  distinct 
types,  but  in  wheat  and  potatoes  the 
mixture  is  merely  a  mechanical  one, 
while  in  corn  and  other  cross- 
pollinated  plants  it  is  a  highly  complex 
hybrid  one.  After  the  general  article 
on  cross-breeding  we  shall  discuss 
corn  and  see  how  selection  works  in 
such  a  cross-bred  plant. 

A  Mixture  of  Strains 

Since  wheat  and  other  self-pollinated 
plants  are  known  to  consist  ef  a  mix- 
ture of  somewhat  distinct  strains,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  inferior  strains  may  be 
eliminated'  merely  by  selecting  the 
best  plants  for  seed.  Such  selection 
at  random  would  be  like  breeding  the 
largest  hills  of  potatoes  at  random 
for  seed.  As  wheat  is  ordinarily 
grown,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
separate  individual  plants,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  difficult  to  tell  which 
are  the  best  plants.  Of  course,  in  a 
breeding  plat  individual  wheat  seeds 
could  be  planted  far  enough  apart  so 
that  individual  plants  could  readily 
be  studied;  but  if  we  are  going  to 
that  much  trouble  we  might  as  well 
adopt  the  other  method  of  breeding, 


namely,  the  isolation  of  distinct 
strains. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  wheat 
could  be  improved  by  the  use  of  the 
fanning  mill.  It  seems  probable  now, 
however,  that  about  the  only  change 
which  would  follow  the  use  of  a 
f  nning  mill  year  after  year  would 
be  very  gradually  to  eliminate  the 
strains  with  the  smallest  seeds.  If 
there  were  a  definite  relation  between 
size  of  seed  and  the  yield  of  plants, 
something  might  be  accomplished  by 
separating  out  the  largest  seed.  Under 
our  conditions,  however,  and  with  the 
wheat  that  we  commonly  grew,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  relation 
between  the  size  of  wheat  kernels 
and  the  yield.  We  cannot  hope, 
therefore,  permanently  to  improve 
the  yielding  power  of  a  variety  by  the 
use  of  a  fanning  mill. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
crease the  hardiness  of  certain  kinds 
of  wheat,  particularly  of  duram 
wheat,  by  saving  seed  only  from  such 
plants  as  have  succeeded  in  with- 
standing rather  severe  winters.  As 
yet  no  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  that  direction.  This  failure  is 
probably  due  to  the  lack  of  very 
hardy  strains  within  any  variety  of 
duram  wheat.  If  this  is  a  true  ex- 
planation of  failures  to  improve  the 
hardiness  of  such  wheat  by  mass 
^election,  failure  would  also  doubtless 
follow  an  attempt  to  isolate  hardy 
strains  after  the  manner  of  isolating 
tuber-line  strains  in  potatoes.  In  such 
cases  we  must  resort  to  cross- 
breeding— but  we  shall  come  to  that 
in  a  later  article. 

Isolating  Pure  Strains 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years 
in  an  attempt  to  isolate  superior  pure 
strains  of  Turkey  Red  winter  wheat. 
In  1907  1,000  individual  heads  of 
wheat  were  selected  from  the  field. 
The  seed  from  each  of  these  heads 
was  planted  separately  in  rows,  one 
head  to  the  row.  As  the  seed  in- 
creased, larger  quantities  of  each  lot 
were  planted.  From  time  to  time 
many  of  these  strains  have  been 
eliminated  as  the  co-operative  test 
has  revealed  their  inferiority.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  eight  years 
will  be  required  to  determine  def- 
initely which  are  the  best  of  these 
-trains. 

From  a  selection  of  individual 
plants  made  in  1902,  twenty-six  pure 
strains  have  been  tested'  in  field  plats 
for  several  years.  The  average  yield 
of  these  strains  for  the  four  years, 
1907  to  1910  inclusive,  was  given  in 
Bulletin  No.  125  of  the  Nebraska  sta- 
tion. The  best  of  the  twenty-six 
selected  strains  yielded  over  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  poorest 
'  ielded  less  than  twenty-nine  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  average  yield  of 
ordinary  Turkey  Red  wheat,  grown 
under  the  same  conditions,  was  about 
thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Possibilities  of  Profit 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  four 
years  the  best  selected  strains  yielded 
about  five  bushels  to  the  acre  more 
than  the  average  run  of  Turkey  Red 
wheat  from  which  they  were  isolated. 
It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
great  importance  of  such  work  as 
this  to  the  state  of  Nebraska.  If 
these  selected  strains  of  wheat  should 
not  be  superior  for  the  whole  state, 
it  is  probable  that  others  can  be 
found  to  fit  the  conditions  in  various 
regions. 

Should  this  method  of  breeding 
result  in  increasing  the  yield  of 
wheat  in  Nebraska  by  as  much  as  one 


Wheat  breeding  plats  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  after  a 
storm.    This  shows  how  some  strains  stand  up  better  than  others. 
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bushel  to  the  acre,  the  profit  would 
be  immense.  An  increase  of  5  per 
cent  in  the  yield,  without  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, would  increase  the  profit 
much  more  than  5  per  cent.  But  it 
is  not  my  purpose  in  these  articles  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  plant 
breeding;  it  is  my  purpose  rather  to 
explain  the  fundamental  principles 
upo)i  which  plant  improvement  must 
be  based. 

The  pure  strains  of  wheat  which 
have  been  isolated  at  the  Nebraska 
station  differ  not  only  in  yield  but  in 
various  other  characteristics.  Some 
strains  have  larger  seed  than  others. 
The  shape  of  the  seed  differs  between 
strains,  as  does  the  color  also.  Some 
strains  are  earlier  maturing  than 
others.  The  illustration  that  accom- 
panies this  article  shows  that  some 
strains  have  stiffer  straw  than  others, 
and  are,  therefore,  better  able  to 
stand  up  in  severe  storms. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  wheat 
— and  the  same  thing  applies  to  other 
self-pollinated  crops — has  numerous 
strains  making  up  what  we  com- 
monly think  of  as  a  single  variety. 
Furthermore,  it  is  seen  that  these 
strains  differ  in  numerous  character- 
istics. It  should  be  possible,  there- 
fore, to  select  pure  strains  suited  to 
particular  locations  or  particular  sets 
of  conditions.  The  isolation  and  test- 
ing of  these  strains  must  be  the  work 
of  the  experiment  stations  or  other 
public  agencies;  the  work  is  too  large 
and  slow  for  individual  farmers  under 
average  farm  conditions. 

Large  Numbers  Necessary 

If  it  were  a  matter  merely  of  test- 
ing a  half  dozen  strains  it  would  be 
different.  What  show  do  you  suppose 
a  farmer  would  have  to  secure  the 
best  strain  of  Turkey  Red  wheat  for 
his  particular  location  if  he  started 
his  work  with  only  a  half  dozen  indi- 
vidual heads  of  wheat?  The  chance 
of  getting  the  best  strain  in  this  way 
might  be  better  than  that  of  drawing 
No.  1  in  a  government  land  lottery 
with  80,000  registrations,  but  it  would 
not  be  at  all  good  to  say  the  least. 

If  you  had  1,000  relatives  all  eli- 
gible to  register  in  the  land  lottery 
— but  let  us  hope  that  they  would  not 
all  be  dependent  upon  you  for  sup- 
port— you  would  stand  a  much  better 
show  of  getting  No.  1  in  the  family 
than  if  your  relatives  numbered  only 
a  dozen.  So  it  is  with  all  plant 
breeding  work.  Since  getting  the 
best  strain  by  selection  is  largely 
a  matter  of  chance,  the  more  attempts 
the  breeder  makes  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  succeed. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  STOCK  SHOW 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Jeffer- 
son county  improved  livestock  asso- 
ciation and  the  Jefferson  county 
farmers'  institute  held  a  very  success- 
ful stock  show  at  Fairbury  on  October 
29,  30  and  31.  The  show  had  more 
than  the  usual  educational  value,  be- 
cause judging  demonstrations  were 
given  in  connection  with  the  awarding 
of  prizes. 

October  29  was  hog  day.  Professor 
Lee  of  the  university  judged  the  com- 
paratively few  animals  on  exhibit 
and  gave  a  lecture  on  hog  feeding. 
Thursday,  October  30,  was  cattle  day. 
A  fine  showing  of  Shorthorns  and 
Holsteins  gave  splendid  material  for 
Professor  Bliss'  demonstration.  The 
Shoebotham  Shorthorn  herd  made  a 
fine  showing  and  captured  both  cham- 
pionships. Competition  was  keen  in 
nearly  all  of  the  classes,  however,  and 
some  choice  young  stuff  was  out.  Four 
exhibitors  made  entries  in  the  Holstein 
classes.  A  great  deal  of  interest  cen- 
tered in  the  display  of  dairy  stock. 

In  the  horse  section  of  the  show 
eighty-five  animals  were  entered  for 
prizes.  A  considerable  additional  num- 
ber from  outside  the  county  were  not 
allowed  to  compete.  From  the  six 
aged  stallions,  the  Burkhart  Belgian 
was  drawn  for  first,  and  was  later 
made  champion.  In  the  female  classes 
an  imported  gray  owned  by  Ernest 
Shoebotham  headed  the  list  of  aged 
mares.  In  the  class  for  mares  two 
years  old  and  under  four  a  gray 
owned  by  C.  C.  Andrews  headed  the 
list  and  was  later  made  champion 
over  the  aged  mare;  she  was  good 
enough  to  show  anywhere. 

The  colt  show  was  a  leading  fea- 
ture. Owners  of  stallions  and  jacks 
throughout  the  county  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  colt  sired  by  their  re- 
spective animals,  the  first  prize  being 
a  free  service  in  each  case.  Of  the 
nine  foals  shown  from  the  imported 
Shoebotham  horse,  seven  had  been 
obtained  by  the  capsule  method  of 
breeding,  the  winner  in  the  class  being 
one  of  them.    The  winners  from  the 


get  of  each  stallion  were  brought  to- 
gether for  sweepstakes,  the  females 
in  one  class,  the  males  in  another. 
Andrews'  colts  won  in  each  class. 
Some  very  promising  young  mules 
were  shown.  In  the  saddle  horse 
class  O.  R.  Jones  took  first  on  a  sorrel 
that  changed  gaits  as  readily  as  the 
majority  of  trained  saddle  horses. 

The  show  was  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess. The  parade  of  winners  on  Fri- 
day reached  nearly  around  the  court 
house  square.  Judging  from  the  in- 
terest shown  in  this  stock  show  Jef- 
ferson county  will  soon  have  a  county 
fair.  H.  J.  GRAMLICH. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


THE  PAXTON  SHORT  COURSE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  short 
course  held  at  Paxton,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  university  exten- 
sion department  and  the  Paxton 
farmers'  institute,  was  an  unqualified 
success.  The  county  fair  feature  was 
left  out  and  full  time  and  attention 
was  given  to  the  educational  policy 
of  the  course.  This  feature  was  highly 
commended  by  the  instructors,  as  it 
avoided  the  distractions  so  often  found 
in  the  short  courses.  I  believe  that, 
considering  the  sparse  population  of 
the  country,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  first-year  short  courses 
which  was  ever  held  by  the  university 
extension  department.  Mr.  Gramlich, 
who  had  charge  of  the  work,  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  course  as  a 
whole  and  believes  that  the  chances 
for  another  course  next  year  are 
very  favorable. 

The  day  attendance  was  about  150, 
and  nearly  twice  that  number  were 
present  at  the  night  sessions  and  on 
the  last  afternoon.  There  were  boys 
from  six  years  of  age  to  men  seventy- 
five  years  old  present,  and  it  was 
hard  to  tell  which  were  the  most 
enthusiastic.  The  stock  judging  work 
showed  a  need  of  instruction  of  this 
kind,  for  there  certainly  was  a  divers- 
ity of  opinion  when  it  came  to  plac- 
ing animals  or  giving  reasons  for  so 
doing.  It  showed,  too,  that  rarely 
was  a  man  at  the  top  on  more  than 
one  class  of  stock.  Many  men  went 
away  from  a  session  saying  that  the 
lessons  in  finding  unsoundnesses  in 


horses  was  worth  more  to  them  than 
the  cost  of  the  whole  course,  and  I 
believe  this  to  be  true.  Everybody 
was  interested  in  the  rope  work  and 
the  boys  that  performed  in  the  con- 
test on  the  last  afternoon  proved 
that  they  had  learned  something  in 
the  few  lessons  they  had  had.  The 
women's  work  seems  to  have  been 
highly  successful  and  pleasing.  I 
know  that  mere  man  certainly  en- 
joyed that  delicious  coffee  and  wafers, 
and  also  about  a  score  of  fancy  salads 
that  were  served  at  the  reception 
during  the  last  afternoon. 

All  of  the  instructors  were  well 
liked  and  will  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come if  they  ever  come  back  to  thia 
point.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
instructors,  Mr.  W.  P.  Snyder  of  the 
North  Platte  Substation  gave  two 
addresses  on  dry  land  farming  and 
the  work  of  the  substation.  This  was 
appreciated,  for  there  has  been  good 
work  done  at  the  substation  and  the 
farmers  in  this  section  of  the  state 
should  profit  by  it. 

Keith  Co.  H.  D.  LUTE. 


For  wet  weather,— 
dry  clothes 
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wear  loner  s 

Fish  Brand 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 

It  is  all  you  want,  or 
can  get,  in  a  rough 
and  ready  service  coat. 
Thoroughly  waterproof 
and  strong  at  every  point. 
f\f\  at  your 
»W  dealer's 


$3 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

A.  J.  Tower  Co.  \<WZ*S 

BOSTON  byth?,| 
Tower  Canadian  mark 
Limited.Toronto  eisCatalogfrce  /*>HBFN*W 


Got  This  Book  FREET 


The  only  hoist  with 
adjustable  safety- 
lock  for  various  sizes 
of  rope.  Positively 
holds  load,  even  if 
rope  is  worn,  wet  or 
greasy. 


It  tells  how  many  farmers 
get  along  with  little  extra 
help  by  using 

enables  one  man  to  change  wag- 
on b  >xes.  Stretch  ^ence  and  han- 
dle heavy  loads  ea  ily.  It  ele- 
vates, lowers,  lo  ks  and  unlocks 
with  one  rope  only.  Holds  load 
at  any  point.  H  aviT  the  load — 
tighter  the  grip. 

No.  3— Capacity,  one  ton,  S2.75.  One 
of  a  dozen  sizes,  400  pounds  to  4  tons. 

See  your  hardware  dealer  or  write 
today  for  FREE  BOOK.  (31) 

HALL  MFG.  CO. 

901    Cedar  Street,    Monticello,  la.  N° 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 
Oak 


Victor-Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Will  there  be  a  Victrola  in 
your  home  this  Christmas? 

You  can  search  the  whole  world  over  and 
not  find  another  gift  that  will  bring  so  much 
pleasure  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
world  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  won- 
derful Victor-Victrola.     Write  to   us  for 

catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


*2w 


IIS  MASTERS  VOI CI 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor"  Needles — Ihe  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

$15  $25  $40  $50 
^$75  $100  $150  $200 
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Does  Everything  Any  4  H.  P. 
Engine  Does  and  Some  Work 
That  No  Other  Engine  Can  Do 


The  Farmer's  Best  Helper— 
His  Wife's  as  Well! 

Mr.  David  Linton,  Ransom,  111., 
says:  "The  Cushman  is  the  best 
engine  for  all  work  on  the  farm. 
My  wife  uses  it  as  much  as  I  do. 
Have  never  put  hand  to  washer  or 
separator  since  I  got  it. "  The 

Farm  Cushman 

All-Purpose  Engine 

is  on  the  job  the  year  around  for  any  power  work 
anywhere,  any  time,  and  operates  any  binder.  The 
Original  Binder  Engine.  Light  weight  and  com- 
pact. Weight  without  base,  167  lbs.  Delivers  full 
4  H.  P.  Throttle  governor.  Our  own  Patented 
Economy  Tube  in  Schebler  Carburetor  gives  per- 
fect regulation  and  control,  saves  gasoline.  Also 
2-cylinder6-H.  P.  up  to  :0-H.  P.  Engines. 

Don't  buy  an  engine  of  any  size 
till  you  have  seen  our  catalog 
of  Light  Weight  Farm  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2036  N  Street.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


$1.48 


BEAUTIFUL  MESSA- 
LINE  PETTICOATS  .  . 

Green,  Cerise  and  all  latest  shades — $2.50 
value  for  $1.48.  Money  back  quick  is  not 
satisfactory.  Send  for  Free  big  illustrated 
catalog  of  Ladies1'.  Misses'  and  Children's 
wearing  apparel  at  wholesale  prices.  Ad- 
dress, CANTARSY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  1369  S. 
California    Avenue,    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


PATCNTC   That  Protect  and  PaY 

I  If  I  UI1 1  W  Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BOOKS,  ADVICES  UNO  SEARCHES  FREE 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer.  Neb. 

Exchauged  On  Visiting  Day 

"Oh,  there's  a  hole  in  my  best  table- 
cloth. I  wonder  how  that  came  there. 
I  must  have  some  new  table  linen 
and  I've  a  notion  to  get  the  mercerized 
this  time.  They  have  a  beautiful  piece 
at  the  store  and  it  costs  only  about 
half  as  much  as  good  linen.  My  sister 
has  a  mercerized  tablecloth  that  looks 
as  nice  as  linen  and  she  says  it 
washes  beautifully,"  said  the  hostess 
as  she  laid  the  tablecloth,  while  the 
visitor  sat  in  the  dining  room  with 
her  needlework. 

"You'll  be  sorry  if  you  do,"  warned 
the  vistor.  "I  have  one  and  I  don't 
want  another.  They  are  all  right  at 
first  or  for  occasional  use,  but  when 
you  use  them  every  day  you'll  find 
that  they  are  harder  to  wash,  stain 
worse,  are  harder  to  keep  nice  and 
white,  and  lose  a  good  deal  of  their 
nice  finish  as  they  get  older.  I'll  pay 
the  price  of  good  linen  after  this,  for 
it's  the  cheapest  in  the  end  and  the 
most  satisfactory  all  the  time.  Good 
linen  washes  easily  and  irons  beauti- 
fully as  long  as  it  will  hold  together, 
and  besides,  it  stays  clean  longer.  No 
more  sham  linen  for  me." 

"I'm  glad  you  told  me  that,"  the 
hostess  said  as  she  arranged  the  table. 
"Sister  has  had  hers  a  short  time 
and  uses  it  only  once  in  a  while.  Now 
I  must  darn  this  hole  while  it  is  small. 
Do  you  ever  darn  such  things  on  the 
sewing  machine?  I  use  linen  thread 
and  my  stocking  darner  attachment 
for  such  work.  Before  I  got  it  I  used 
to  just  take  the  presser  foot  off  and 
work  the  cloth  back  and  forth  and 
sidewise,  holding  it  perfectly  straight, 
until  it  was  well  darned.  Now,  I  sew 
a  patch  of  old,  thin  linen  over  the 
larger  holes  and  then,  after  trimming 
the  edges  straight  on  both  sides,  I 
darn  them  on  the  machine  until  the 
edges  are  well  covered.  It  looks  neat 
and  does  not  show  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  patch." 

"I  have  two  good  napkins  that  the 


mice  gnawed;  they  ate  right  through 
the  pasteboard  box  I  kept  them  in.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  patch  them  that 
way,"  inquired  the  visitor  with  eager- 
ness. "The  holes  are  more  than  two 
inches  across  and  I  didn't  think  I 
could  darn  them  nicely." 

"Let  me  show  you  a  tablecloth  I 
patched  that  way,"  responded  the 
hostess  with  alacrity.  "I  happened 
to  have  a  three-inch  piece  that  was 
trimmed  off  the  end  where  a  careless 
clerk  had  cut  the  piece  unevenly.  I 
just  matched  the  pattern  and  set  the 
piece  in  carefully  and  then  darned 
backed  and  forth  closely  across  the 
lapped  edges  of  the  patch,  being  care- 
ful to  cover  the  raw  edges  well.  It  is 
really  quite  artistic  in  effect,  now  isn't 
it?"  and  the  hostess  held  the  mended 
cloth  up  to  view. 

"Well,  that  is  just  what  I  can  do 
with  my  napkins.  The  tablecloth  they 
match  in  pattern  is  a  little  longer 
than  it  needs  to  be  and  I  can  take  a 
strip  from  one  end  for  patches.  I'm 
glad  you  found  a  hole  in  your  table- 
cloth, for  you've  given  me  a  new  idea. 
Maybe  I  can  give  you  one.  Do  you 
have  trouble  in  removing  fruit  stains?" 

"Only  peach  and  plum  stains.  Many 
kinds  come  out  by  pouring  hot  water 
through  them  before  they  are  washed, 
but  plum  stains  have  to  wear  out,  I 
guess,"  answered  the  hostess. 

"But  they  don't,"  ejaculated  the 
visitor*  "Javelle  water  will  take  them 
out  in  a  few  minutes.  I'll  tell  you 
how  to  make  it.  Put  four  pounds  of 
sal  soda  into  a  gallon  of  boiling  water 
and  stir  until  it  is  all  dissolved;  then 
add  a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  and 
allow  to  stand  until  it  is  cold  and 
well  settled.  Pour  off  the  clear  water 
into  a  jug  and  keep- it  tightly  corked. 
To  use  it,  put  a  small  quantity  in  a 
bowl  and  dip  the  stained  portion  of 
your  cloth  into  it,  leaving  it  a  few 
moments  in  the  fluid.  As  soon  as  the 
Btain  has  faded,  rinse  the  spot  several 
times  in  clear  water  to  take  out  the 
chemical,  and  then  wash  and  boil  as 
usual.  Stains  that  have  been  boiled 
in  will  come  out  in  this  way,  too. 
It  is  good  to  remove  many  other 
kinds  of  stains,  too." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  know  that,  and 
I'll  certainly  try  it.  And  now  I'll 
ring  the  bell  for  dinner." 


Bedroom  Ventilation 

In  many  of  the  older  houses  in 
Nebraska  the  bedrooms  are  small  and 
the  windows  placed  so  as  to  look 
well-distributed  from  the  outside, 
rather  than  with  a  view  to  conven- 
ience within.  In  such  rooms  the  bed 
must  necessarily  be  close  to  a  window 
and  the  problem  of  furnishing  con- 
stant change  of  air  at  night  without 
draft  is  often  a  difficult  one.  For  such 
rooms,  or  for  any  bedroom  for  that 
matter,  try  this  plan:  Have  frames 
similar  to  screen  frames  made  to  fit 
under  the  lower  sash  when  it  is  raised. 
Over  these  stretch  strong  muslin 
tightly  and  nail  it  securely,  using 
narrow  wooden  strips  to  hold  it  and 
prevent  tearing.  These  very  effectu- 
ally supply  air,  while  excluding  wind 
and  direct  draft.  They  are  especially 
desirable  for  the  children's  rooms, 
where  an  open  window  may  allow  a 
change  of  wind  to  blow  a  chilly  draft 
across  a  partly  uncovered  child  and 
cause  a  cold. 


Tlie  Child's  Bight 

"No  back-talk  now.  Shut  right  up," 
I  heard  a  father  say  when  his  boy, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  high-pitched 
voice,  tried  to  explain — to  justify  him- 
self. And  the  father  walked  sternly 
away  without  listening  to  any  expla- 
nation after  having  sharply  reproved 
the  boy  for  reported  misconduct,  while 
the  boy  bit  his  lips  to  keep  back  the 
tears  and  muttered  under  his  breath 
— what?  Some  people  put  it  less 
roughly  when  reproving  their  children 
but  too  many  parents  refuse  to  hear 
any  "back  talk"  when  administering 
reproof  or  punishment. 

Is  that  the  way  to  make  reproof 
or  punishment  effective — to  deny  the 
child  the  right  to  state  his  side  of 
the  case?  He  might  have  been  en- 
tirely in  the  wrong  from  the  parent's 
viewpoint,  but,  perhaps,  he  had  no 
wrong  intent  and  did  not  realize  the 
import  of  his  action.  Even  if  he 
seemingly  did,  the  parent  would  bet- 
ter listen  to  his  explanation  and  try 
to  get  his  point  of  view.  Better  have 
him  unburden  his  mind,  even  though 
tl-.e  expression  of  it  seems  disrespect- 
ful, than  to  have  him  sullenly  lock 
his  sentiments  within  his  own  breast, 
in  outward  deference,  while  inwardly 
raging  at  the  injustice  of  his  elders. 

I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  the  respect 
born  of  fear  of  punishment,  or  count 
submission  to  parental  authority  as 
obedience  unless  it  could  be  depended 
upon  to  be  operative  out  of  the  par- 
ent's sight  as  well  as  in  it.  Obedi- 
ence and  respect  that  are  only  surface 
qualities  and  not  founded  on  definite 
ideas  of  right  and  justice  are  not  a 
very  good  basis  for  self-government, 
which  is  the  aim  of  all  discipline. 


Selecting  Beading  Matter 

As  the  colder  weather  comes  on  and 
the  evenings  grow  longer,  we  begin  to 
consider  the  question  of  reading  mat- 
ter with  more  interest  than  we  did 
through  the  busy  summer  when  bed- 
time followed  so  closely  on  the  heels 
of  twilight  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  light  a  lamp.  Next  to  actual 
persons,  our  book  associates  influence 
our  thoughts  and  lives  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  for  that  reason  they 
ohould  be  selected  with  care.  So  far 
as  we  older  ones  are  concerned,  our 
reading  tastes  are  probably  more  or 
less  fixed  and  we  have  only  to  con- 
sult them  in  choosing  what  we  will 
read,  but  how  about  the  children? 
What  do  you  know  about  their  book 
friends?  Do  you  watch  their  associa- 
tions of  this  sort  as  closely  as  you  do 
their  personal  companions? 

The  characters  children  meet  in 
their  favorite  stories  and  books  are 
very  real  to  them  and  often  personify 
their  ideals  in  deportment  and  char- 
acter, as  is  often  shown  by  imper- 
sonation in  play.  Thus  books  and 
papers  may  be  a  powerful  influence  in 
shaping  our  children's  thoughts  and 
lives,  and  their  selection  should  be 
carefully  considered.  If  books  and 
magazines  of  the  right  sort,  intended 
especially  for  the  children  and  young 
people,  are  provided  plentifully  there 
will  not  be  much  danger  of  them 
browsing  with  any  great  pleasure  in 
the  trashy  stories  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied in  many  cheap  publications. 


Macaroni  Dressing 

Shave  a  piece  of  cheese  about  the 
size  of  an  egg,  or  even  smaller,  into 
a  cupful  of  sweet  milk  and  allow  it 
to  heat  slowly  while  the  cheese  melts. 
Thicken  with  a  little  corn  starch  or 
flour  and  season  with  butter  and  salt 
according  to  the  taste.  Pour  this 
dressing  over  macaroni  or  spaghetti 
that  has  been    boiled    and  drained. 
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Persons  that  do  not  care  for  macaroni 
and  cheese  baked  in  the  usual  way 
may  like  it  cooked  in  this  manner 
with  the  cheese-flavored  dressing. 


Steak  Dressing 
A  small  amount  of  steak  can  be 
made  to  go  farther,  and  is  often 
relished  equally  well,  when  baked 
with  dressing.  Make  the  dressing  as 
you  would  for  chicken  and  roll  the 
steak  in  it;  tie  it  in  the  proper  shape. 
Put  a  little  water  in  a  small,  deep 
pan,  cover  it  closely  and  bake  as  you 
would  any  roast.  If  a  little  of  the 
fat  and  stringy  parts  of  the  steak 
is  ground  and  mixed  with  bread,  the 
dressing  will  be  richer. 


Seasoniug  Sausage 

To  Home  Circle:  We  had  very  poor 
success  in  keeping  sausage  last  win- 
ter. Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Home  Circle  can  give  me  helpful 
advice.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
much  seasoning  is  necessary  for  a 
pound  of  pork. 

AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER. 

York  Co. 


When  it  is  necessary  to  clean  out 
the  range  flues,  rake  off  the  ashes 
and  soot  from  the  top  of  the  oven 
first;  Jhen  spread  a  large  newspaper 
tinder  the  clean-out  opening  and  hold 
another  over  it  with  one  hand  while 
the  soot  is  raked  out  with  the  other. 
This  keeps  the  dust  from  rising  and 
scattering  over  the  room.  When 
through,  gather  up  the  edges  of  the 
paper  carefully  and  carry  it  out,  and 
the  work  is  done  without  soiling 
anything. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Young  Jockeys 

Two  years  ago  we  owned  two  old 
horses.  Their  names  were  Polly  and 
Pet.  My  little  brother  and  I  rode  them 
nearly  every  day.  One  day  we  put  the 
bridles  on  them  and  went  out  into 
the  pasture  to  take  a  ride.  After 
riding  for  a  time  we  began  to  race. 
As  we  were  racing  the  bridle  came  off 
my  brother's  horse,  but  she  continued 
to  run  for  some  time.  When  the  horse 
did  stop  running  my  brother  got  off 
and  decided  that  he  had  had  enough 
riding  for  that  day. — Ethel  Hampson, 
age  11,  Farnam,  Neb. 


had  caught  many  fish.  We  arrived 
home  at  dark  with  a  nice  mess  of  fish 
for  the  next  day's  dinner. — Flossie  P. 
Kershner,  Formoso,  Kans. 


Sometimes  a  bad  scorch  on  cloth- 
ing, caused  by  an  iron  too  hot,  may 
be  removed  by  a  mixture  of  powdered 
soap,  Fuller's  earth  and  vinegar  made 
into  a  paste  and  spread  over  the 
scorched  spot.  After  drying,  the 
plaster  may  be  brushed  off,  the  place 
sponged  if  necessary  and  ironed  again. 
Slight  scorch  stains  can  usually  be 
removed  by  dampening  and  laying  in 
the  sun,  repeating  the  process  sev- 
eral times  if  necessary. 


Visiting  the  Fair 

My  father,  sister  and  I  visited  the 
fair  at  Sioux  City  this  fall.  We  left 
Coleridge  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  arrived  at  Sioux  City  at 
ten-thirty.  After  leaving  the  train  we 
went  up  town  and  then  went  out  to 
the  fair  grounds  in  a  street  car.  There 
I  saw  a  great  many  cattle,  horses,  hogs 
and  sheep;  also  a  merry-go-round 
ferris  wheel  and  many  other  kinds  of 
amusements.  We  returned  home  that 
night. — Ernest  Roach,  age  13,  Hart- 
ington,  Neb. 


In  washing  ribbons  or  any  silk  it 
is  better  to  use  a  brush  or  stroke 
between  the  fingers  with  the  lather 
rather  than  to  rub  between  the  hands. 
When  they  have  been  rinsed,  lay  the 
ribbons  smoothly  on  a  crash  towel, 
fold  it  up  and  wring  the  towel  lightly. 
This  absorbs  all  the  water  from  the 
silk  and  does  not  separate  the  fibres. 
Iron  at  once  with  a  hot  iron  and  they 
will  seem  almost  as  fresh  as  when 
new.     •  ' 


To  make  a  cover  for  the  irons  to 
be  used  in  heating  them,  cut  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  pan  and 
make  a  handle  of  a  small  bolt  and 
an  empty  spool,  using  washers  to 
hpld  the  tin  solid.  Irons  covered  in 
this  way  will  heat  faster,  and  in  hot 
weather  less  fire  will  answer  for  the 
beating. 


A  warm  greeting,  a  friendly  feeling 
and  a  simple  meal  are  more  appre- 
ciated by  most  people  than  an  elab- 
orate meal  served  by  a  tired,  nervous 
housewife  who  spends  her  time  in  the 
kitchen  preparing  the  meal  rather  than 
enjoying  the  company  of  her  guests. 


Thrifty  Pet  Pig 

One  morning  about  four  years  ago 
I  went  out  to  the  hog  shed  and  there 
found  a  dead  sow  with  a  little  live  pig 
beside  her.  I  ran  to  my  father  and 
told  him  about  it  and  asked  if  I  could 
have  the  little  pig  for  a  pet.  He  said 
I  could,  and  so  I  took  the  little  orphan 
pig  and  began  to  feed  her.  For  a  time 
I  fed  her  milk  and  water  in  a  cup. 
She  soon  learned  to  eat,  and  became 
bo  large  and  fat  that  the  cup  was  too 
small  for  her.  My  mother  gave  me  an 
old  crock  to  feed  her  in,  but  she  con 
tinued  to  grow  so  fast  that  it  soon 
became  too  small  for  her  and  I  had 
to  make  a  trough  to  feed  her  in.  When 
she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old  she 
was  sold,  with  her  seven  little  pigs 
for  a  good  price. — Frank  Dvorak 
Prague,  Neb. 


Dog  at  School 

I  have  a  small  dog  named  Frisky. 
He  goes  with  me  when  I  go  after  the 
cows.  If  strangers  tease  him  he  snaps 
at  them.  One  morning  he  followed  me 
to  school.  The  children  liked  Frisky 
and  wanted  to  play  with  him,  but  he 
snapped  at  them.  After  he  had  been 
there  a  little  while,  I  took  him  out  to 
the  road  and  threw  clods  at  him.  He 
ran  towards  home  in  a  hurry  and 
hasn't  followed  me  to  school  since. 
— Georgie  Schropfer,  age  9,  Geneva, 
Neb. 


When  butter  unaccountably  sticks 
to  the  ladle  or  print,  scrub  the  wood 
thoroughly  with  wet  salt  until  it 
works  properly.  A  jar  of  brine  in 
which  to  place  ladle  and  print  be- 
tween churnings  keeps  them  in  ex- 
cellent shape  for  instant  use. 


A  little  borax  in  the  starch  makes 
the  clothes  easier  to  iron  and  gives 
them  a  new  gloss.  Paraffine,  a  little 
white  soap  or  a  tiny  bit  of  butter  or 
lard  are  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  nothing  is  better  than 
the  borax. 


A  little  paraffine  on  a  cloth  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  ironing  wax;  so 
does  kerosene  on  paper.  Beeswax  is 
the  old  stand-by,  but  the  paraffine  is 
just  as  good  and  cheaper. 


If  the  irons  are  old  and  smudge 
the  white  clothes  in  spite  of  rubbing, 
scour  them  well  with  a  cleaning 
powder  and  wash  the  bottom  and 
sides  in  soap  suds. 


Shoe  bags  made  of  canvas  or  oil- 
cloth and  hung  on  the  back  of  the 
bedroom  doors  keep  the  shoes  not 
in  use  free  from  dust  and  out  of 
the  way. 


Unexpected  Catch 

Early  last  spring  my  brother  set 
some  traps  for  gophers.  One  morn- 
ing on  the  way  to  school  we  looked 
at  them,  and  instead  of  gophers  we 
found  a  big  skunk  in  one  of  them. 
Papa  and  mamma  had  gone  to  town 
and  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  but  pretty  soon  one  of  our  neighbors 
came  along.  He  tied  a  piece  of  barbed 
wire  around  its  tail  and  pulled  it  out 
of  the  hole;  then  he  killed  it.  When 
papa  and  mamma  came  home  from 
town  they  smelted  the  skunk,  but  did 
not  know  what  had  happened  until 
we  came  home  from  school  and  told 
them.  They  said  it  was  a  pretty  good 
catch.  —  Paul  Zimmerman,  age  8, 
Genoa,  Neb. 


Fine  Fishing 

One  day  a  number  of  us  concluded 
to  go  fishing  in  the  mouth  of  the 
White  Rock  river,  twenty  miles  from 
here.  There  were  fourteen  in  the 
party,  including  men,  women  and 
children.  Ten  of  us  went  in  a  lumber 
wagon,  of  which  we  were  very  tired 
before  we  got  there,  and  the  others 
went  in  an  automobile.  We  arrived 
there  about  eleven-thirty,  and  the  men 
began  to  fish  at  once  so  we  could  have 
fish  for  dinner.  A  little  boy  and  a 
lady  tried  fishing,  but  they  didn't  have 
any  luck.  About  one  o'clock  we  served 
dinner  and  had  all  the  fresh  fish  we 
could  eat.  The  fish  were  fried  over 
a  camp  fire  and  it  was  pretty  hot 
work  for  the  cooks.  After  dinner  we 
drove  down  to  the  river.  On  the  way 
back  we  stood  up  in  the  wagon  and 
picked  wild  grapes  and  plums.  We 
could  see  Pike's  Rock,  which  was  a 
treat  for  us.  When  we  returned  the 
men  were  ready  to  go  home,  as  they 


SECTION  HANDS  FOR  ROADS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  read  the 
editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  of 
October  8  in  which  you  take  excep- 
tions to  the  governor's  method  of 
road  work.  I  agree  with  you  most 
heartily  in  your  position  on  the  good 
roads  question  as  expressed  in  that 
editorial — so  there  will  be  no  quarrel 
between  you  and  me.  It  is  not  my 
purpose,  either,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
Governor  Morehead.  His  purpose  in 
calling  out  the  road  workers  of  the 
state  for  a  special  effort  was  a  worthy 
one.  If  it  goes  no  farther  ,  than  to 
create  a  widespread  interest  in  and 
enthusiasm  for  good  roads  it  will  be 
beneficial. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder,  however 
where  we  are  at  on  this  road  ques 
tion.  I  had  thought  we  were  beyond 
the  old-time  method  of  working  the 
roads  once  or  twice  a  year — the  old 
"road  poll"  method.  But  now  comes 
this  road  bee,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
backward  step. 

Isn't  it  time  to  put  road  work  down 
upon  a  railroad  business  basis?  The 
railway  companies  keep  men  em 
ployed  constantly — a  gang  to  every 
section — to  keep  the  roadbed  in  order 
As  long  as  our  highways  are  used 
every  day  in  the  year  they  need  con 
stant  supervision.  To  keep  them  in 
good  order  more  or  less  work  would 
be  required  every  day. 

The  road  drag  was  a  grand  inven 
tion.  It  has  put  our  road  making 
farther  ahead  in  the  past  ten  years 
than  it  progressed  in  fifty  years  prior 
to  that.  The  drag  should  be  pushed 
for  all  there  is  in  it.  Keep  the  drags 
going  all  through  the  spring,  sum 
mer  and  fall,  and  sometimes  in  the 
winter.  It  is  "the  little  foxes  that 
spoil  the  vines;"  so  it  is  the  little 
ruts  that  make  big  ones  and  spoil  our 
roads.  Keep  a  man  and  team  on  the 
roads  the  year  'round,  and  make  his 
section  large  enough  to  keep  him 
busy — or  large  enough  so  that  he  can 
not  farm  and  do  road  work  both. 

A  road  is  like  a  chain;  its  strength 
is  measured  by  its  weakest  link.  Weak 
links  are  occurring  constantly  in  our 
highways.  They  need  constant  watch 
ing.  The  approaches  to  our  bridges 
need  mending  often.  Twice  this  fall 
I  have  had  to  take  my  spade  and  fill 
the  approach  to  one  of  the  bridges 
on  a  main  highway  leading  out  of 
Lincoln.  On  another  well  traveled 
highway  I  lost  a  large  basket  of  grapes 
by  a  wheel  dropping  into  a  pocket. 
We  should  not  wait  for  the  governor 
to  call  for  volunteers  to  mend  these 
bad  places.  We  need  a  ready  cash 
road  fund  that  will  keep  "section 
hands"  at  work  the  year  around. 

L.  O.  WILLIAMS. 

Lancaster  Co. 


WORLD'S  WEATHER 

Our  weather  conditions  are  like  an 
endless  chain  encircling  the  earth.  A 
storm  raging  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States  today  may  sweep 
over  the  central  states  tomorrow  and 
within  a  week  or  two  reach  the  British 
Isles,  leaving  a  path  of  destruction 
along  its  course.  All  adjacent  coun- 
tries depend  upon  each  other  in  fore- 
casting the  weather,  and  the  tendency 
now  is  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this 
co-operation  and  make  the  results  all 
the  more  effective.  Weather  reports 
in  the  United  States  are  made  the 
basis  of  forecasts  in  Mexico  and 
Canada,  while  the  state  of  the  ba- 
rometer in  Siberia  in  winter  is  closely 
related  to  the  movement  and  intensity 
of  storms  in  this  country.  Telegraph 
reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  have  always  been  used  by  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  in 
making  its  forecasts  and  weather 
charts,  and  now  the  wireless  reports 
from  ships  are  filling  up  the  gaps.  All 
meteorological  problems  are  inter- 
national, and  their  solution  by  our 
weather  bureau  depends  upon  its 
intimate  relations  with  similar  insti- 
tutions abroad. 


Where  the  grasshoppers  have  been 
eating  the  crops  something  will  have 
to  be  introduced  to  eat  the  grass- 
hoppers. The  Colorado  station  a  year 
or  two  ago  suggested  turkeys  for 
that  purpose.  But  turkeys  are  harder 
to  raise  than  grasshoppers. 


If  alfalfa  could  only  be  safely  pas- 
tured with  cattle! 


5H.P.Hf^NNi  $892! 

81  m  pi  e  ,d  u  rable ,  po  w- 
erf  ul. Carefully  made 
to  give  satisfaction, 
34  sizes  and  kinds. 
Shipped  anywhere 
on  trial.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  Big 

48  page  Catalog-.  It  w 
help  you  to  buy  a  betl 
engine  for  leBs  money. 

OTTAWA  MAKUFACTUfliHG  CO.,  :>3<-  King  St..  Ottawa,  Kansas 

CANADA'S  OFFERING 

Tft  Tha  CotHar     The  American  Bash  to 
IV  1 110  OBlIier  Western  Canada  Is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads  ^e 

Districts  of  Manitoba  Sas- 
katchewan    and  Alberta, 
there  are  thousands  of  Free 
Homesteads'  left,   which  to 
the  man  making  entry  in  3 
years'    time   will   be  worth 
from   $20   to  $25  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  well  adapt- 
ed   to    grain    growing  and 
cattle     raising.  Excellent 
Kailway  Facilities   In  many 
,     ~  cases  the  railways  in  Can- 
ada have  been  built  in  advance  of 
settlement,   and   in   a  short  time 
there   will   not  be  a  settler  who 
need  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  a  line  of  railway.  Rail- 
way Rates  are  regulated  by  Gov- 
ernment Commission 
Social   Conditions    The  American 
->ettler  is  at  home  in  Western  Can- 
ada.    He  is  not  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  having  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  his  own  people  already  set- 
tled there.    If  you  desire  to  know 
why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
bettler  is  so  prosperous  write  to 
any  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Agents    and    send    for  literature, 
rates,  etc,  to    W.  V.  BENNETT, 
Koom  4,  Bee  BIdgr.,  Omaha.  Neb. 
or  address  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


£|Q  °°S*eep  Feed  j 


"Grinder. 


i We  manufacture  all  sizes 
■  styles,    it  will 
Jpay  yon  to  in. 
■5-:tf^Tpestie:ate.  Wri  te 
■cuopie  juMioBlfor  catalog  and 
  J  price  lie.. 

GURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Men  Wanted  I 
for  Big  Jobs' 

The  newspapers  of  the  cities  are 
crowded  with  advertisements  for 
trained  men  at  big  salaries.  Equal 
opportunities  for  earning  more 
money  are  found  everywhere. 

Why  don't  YOU  train  yourself  to 
qualify  for  one  of  these  big  salaried 
positions  ? 

What  if  you  DO  live  in  the  country 
or  in  a  small  town — you  surely  live 
near  some  manufacturing  plant — a 
railroad — a  telephone  company — or 
you  own  a  farm  that  will  produce 
greater  profit  under  scientific  man- 
agement. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
receive  a  thorough  training  at  home 
in  any  occupation,  trade,  or  profes- 
sion listed  in  the  coupon  below. 

To  learn  all  about  this  method  of 
training,  just  mark  the  coupon  oppo- 
site the  occupation  you  prefer  and 
mail  it  to  the  I.C.S.  TODAY.  Theywill 
send  you  full  particulars  free  of  charge. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLsl 

Box  1154  ^CR ANTON,  PA.  I 
Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  I 
?art,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position  . 
>efore  which  I  mark  X . 


Auto 


ol>i]e  Ku 


Stationary  Engineer 
Locomotive  Fireman 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Wiring: 
Telephone  Eipert 
Ueehanieal  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 

Architecture 

Contracting  and 

4  Building 
CnnereteConitrnetioii 
Civil  Engineer 
Foundry  Work 
Blacksml  thing 
Gas  Engineer 
Chemist 


Agriculture 
Livestock  A  Dairying? 
Poultry  Farming 
Salesmanship 
A  d  vert  is!  n  g  Man 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

Cifil  Service 

Examinations 
Good  English 

For  Every  One 
English  Branches 
Letterine  »nd 

Sign  Painting 
Plumbing  and 

8 team  Fitting 
Surveying  and 

Mapping 
Railroad  Const  ruction 


Name. 


Present  Employer  . 
Address  . 
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ABSOLUTE  SECURITY 

We  Pay 

6  PER  CENT  INTEREST 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307  N  Street  LINCOLN,  NEB 


GREATER  GAS 
ENGINE  POWER 

If  you  want  the  greatest 
power,  endurance  and  reliability 

you  can't  afford  not  to  investigate  the  , 
iioyal.  Oursloganis quality.  Weputnobaits 
in  our  advertising  and  make  no  "free"  offers. 
You  won't  have  after  troubles  with  the  it  oval 
Gasoline  Engine.  It'sbnilt  for  year  in  and  out 
steady  service  by  one  of  the  largest  and  old- 
est manufacturing  plants  in  the  West.  If  you 
are  after  reliability  write  a  for  our 
FREE  ROYAL  ENGINE  CATALOGUE. 
1  to  16  H.P.  Address  enquiries  t 

SMITH&SON'SMFCCO. 

1516  Guinotte,  ' 
Kansas  City,  jg 
Mo. 


Half  Section 

 in= 

Sherman  County 

To  be  sold  at  =- 

Public  Auction 
Thursday 

Nov.  20,  '13 


This  Is  the  N.  %  Sec.  11,  T.  13, 
R.  16  W.;  is  located  3%  miles  from 
LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA,  and  3 
miles  from  Hazard.  140  acres  under 
cultivation,  100  acres  In  pasture,  30 
acres  alfalfa,  and  balance  meadow- 
land.  All  fenced  and  cross-fenced; 
new  barn  and  other  improvements 
sufficient  for  conducting  a  farming 
and  livestock  business.  This  sale  will 
take  place  at  the  farm  beginning  at 
one  o'clock  and  the  land  will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  without  reserve. 

Additional  information  can  bo  had 
by  addressing — 

S.  A.  NELSON,  Owner 

MALCOLM,  NEBRASKA 

COL.    Z.    S.    BRANSON.  Auctioneer. 


FURS  WANTED 


Send  us  your  shipments  of  RAW  FURS  and  HIDES. 
Why  not  deal  with  our  liberal,  near-at- 
home,  Western  House?  We  will  handle 
your  shipments  fairly,  give  you  prompt 
returns,  and  in  every  way  make  it  to  your 
interest  to  deal  with  us.  Write  for  price-list 
and  full  particulars,  before  you  ship  a  skin. 
LA  CROSSE  FUR  &  HIDE  COMPANY 
1  00  So.  Front  St.,        La  Cross.,  Wis. 


Heals 
Sore 
Hai 


Huskum  quickly  heals  cracked, 
sore  and  chapped  hands.  Un- 
equaled  for  men  who  do  rough 
work — corn  huskers,  farmers, 
lumbermen,  mechanics,  team- 
sters, etc.  Toughens  the  skin, 
out  keeps  it  soft 

HUSKUM 

Must  satisfy  or  your  money  back. 
Big  6-ounce  bottle  25c  at  anv 
store.  Use  one-third  of  it  and 
if  you  nre  not  fully  satisfied  re- 
turn the  rest  and  get  your 
money  back. 

Hnslcnm  is  the  best  remedy  for  sore 
^lisiirls.  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  scalds,  sun- 
.  burn  or  sprains. 


FREE  This  Japanese 
Meershaum  Health  PIPE 


n*  i  Hi  a  big  Trial 


-  BOTTLE  FREE 

Ask  your  Hardware,  General  store  or  Drug  Dealer 
ir£*  bottle  *ntl  pipe.   It  he  cannot  supply  you 
•end  hi»  name  and  address,  we  will  send  both.  Free. 
Caatral  jUnn-ictimp;  Co  m  Haskcm  Ira,,  Io»»  City,  U. 


'Postal  Card 'Reports! 


Southeast  Nebraska 
Northwest  Cass  Co.  (Nov.  7) — Corn  husk- 
ing is  in  progress;  the  average  yield  is 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  normal 
crop,  and  is  better  than  was  expected. 
Winter  wheat  looks  well  and  all  fields',  ex- 
cept the  very  late  sown,  are  green.  Stock 
of  all  kinds  is  doing  well.  Prices:  Cattle. 
$4.50  to  $6.50;  hogs.  $7;  wheat,  75c;  new 
corn.  55c  to  60c;.  oats.  40c;  hay.  $8  to  $12; 
apples,  50c  to  $1;  potatoes,  (shipped  in) 
90c  to  $1;  butter.  25c;  butterfat,  30c; 
eggs.   25c. — M.   E.  Bushnell. 

West  Fillmore  Co.  (Nov.  7) — The  weather 
is  quite  windy  at  the  present  time.  Wheat 
is  in  good  condition,  but  it  will  need  rain 
or  snow  soon.    Corn  husking  is  nearly  com 
pieced,    as    it   was   a   short   job   this  year 
Corn  will  average  about  five  bushels  to  th 
acre  and   the  quality  is  fair.     There  hav 
been   quite   a   number   of   sales   and  every 
thing    sold    pretty    well,    especially  milch 
cows;  good  ones  sold  for  $60  to  $100.  Cattle 
are  in  fair  condition.     Hogs  are  being  fed 
wheat.      Quite    a    number     of     pigs  were 
shipped  out.    Hog  cholera  has  been  reported 
in   the  neighborhood.     Prices;     Wheat,  72c 
corn,    75c;    hogs,    $7;    eggs.    23c;  butterfat 
27c. — Albert  Krause. 

Central    Jefferson     Co.     (Nov.     8)  —  The 
weather  is  rather  dry.     The  majority  of  the 
late  sown  wheat  is  up.    There  is  very  little 
corn  to  husk  here.     Public  sales  are  not  a: 
numerous  as  in  other  years.     Livestock  i 
good  condition.     There  is  some  hog  dis 
ease   in  the  community.     Prices  are  about 
steady.     Feed   is   plentiful. — D.   A.  Friesen 
Nuckolls  Co.   (Nov.  3) — October  was  dry 
less  than  one  inch  of  rain  fell  over  a  ma 
jority  of  the  county  during  the  month.  A 
large   acreage   of   winter  wheat   was  sown 
large  part  of  which   was  drilled   in  the 
cornstalk   ground.     The  stand   is  good,  but 
the    wheat    needs-   more    rain.      The  small 
orn  crop  is  nearly  hu'ked;  the  highest  yield 
was  about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  A 
large  part  of  the  third  crop  of  alfalfa  was 
frozen   before  it   was  large  enough   to  cut 
There  is  very  little  disease  among  livestock 
Prices:     Wheat,    72c;   corn,   80c;   oats,  50c; 
potatoes.    S5c;     eggs.    27c;     butterfat.  27c 
hogs.   $7. — Mack  Koser. 

Nuckolls  Co.  (Nov.  4) — October  ended  i 
dry  month.  We  had  several  hard  freezes 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  but  the 
weather  has  warmed  up  since  then.  A  large 
acreage  of  wheat  was  sown  and  it  came  up 
nicely,  but  unless  we  get  rain  before  long 
it  will  be  likely  to  kill  out  during  the 
winter.  The  subsoil  is  very  dry  and  hard 
Corn  husking  is  the  order  of  the  day,  but 
it  is  short  work.  A  few  fields  will  make 
ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  the  majority  of 
them  average  about  two  bushels.  Farmers 
are  asking  $10  to  $12  a  ton  for  alfalfa  and 
prairie  hay. — J.  W.  Webber. 

South  Pawnee  Co.  (Nov.  8) — Considerable 
rain  fell  during  October  and  we  have  had 
one  or  two  flurries  of  snow.  A  large  acre 
age  of  winter  wheat  was  sown.  Corn  husk- 
ing is  a  very  small  job:  a  great  deal  of  the 
corn  was  cut  for  fodder.  Livestock  is  doing 
well  and  no  disease  is  reported  among  it 
The  apple  crop  in  this  section  was  not  very 
large. — H.  Ware. 

Central  Seward  Co.  (Nov.  1) — The  weather 
s  clear  and  cool.     Corn  husking  is  nearly 
completed:  the  yield  is  very  light.  Winter 
wheat    is   in    good    condition.      The  alfalfa 
seed  crop  was  good  in  this  section;  nearly 
every  farmer  had  some  to  thresh,  and  the 
price    has    decreased    almost    one-half,  the 
eed  being  worth  only  $5  a  bushel.    No  hos 
cholera  has  been  reported  in  the  neighbor 
hood.     Hogs  are  scarce.  Prices:  Wheat,  73c 
hogs,    $7.25   to   $7.50. — George   A.  Crim. 
Northeast  Nebraska 
Antelope  Co.    (Nov.   4)  —  During  October 
the  weather  was  very  changeable.    Our  first 
now  flurry  came  on  the  19th  of  the  month 
and  on   the  28th  an  old-fashioned  blizzard 
arrived;   about  one  and  one-half  inches  of 
now  fell.    Corn  husking  is  progressing  rap- 
dly.     Corn   is   yielding   from   ten   to  forty 
bushels,  which  is  light  compared  with  for- 
mer years,  but  the  quality  is  good.  Cattle 
feeders  are  storing  away  their  winter  sup- 
ply of  corn,  and  quite  a  number  of  cattle 
ill  be  fed.     Hog  sickness  still  prevails  in 
ome  sections  of  the  county.  Several  farmers 
the  county  built  silos  this  fall.  Prices: 
Hogs.  $7;  old  corn,  59c;  new  corn,  53c;  oats, 
32c:   butter.   24c;   eggs.   22c;   butterfat,  27c. 
Claude  Crisp. 

Northeaft  Nance  Co.  (Nov.  8) — Very  little 
rain  fell  during  the  last  month  and  the 
weather  was  cold  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time.  Rain  is  badly  needed  for  the 
wheat  and  to  settle  the  dust.  Farmers  are 
busy  husking  corn  and  preparing  for  winter 
Corn  is  yielding  from  fifteen  to  forty  bushels 
the  acre  and  the  quality  is  fairly  good. 
Quite   a    number   of  hogs   have   died.  and. 

l  result,  many  farmers  are  marketing  the 
majority  of  their  hogs.  Prices:  Wheat. 
71c:  oats,  31c:  corn.  60c;  rye.  50c;  hogs.  $7; 
butterfat,  26c:  eggs.  25c;  butter.  30c;  pota- 
toes. 85c  to  $1;  chickens.  Sc. — S.  Gilbert. 

Northwest    Pierce    Co.     (Nov.     8)  —  The 
weather    was    dry    during    October.  There 
have  not  been  many  farm  sales.  Machinery 
sells  very  low  at  sales  and  milch  cows  from 
40    to    $80.     Hogs   bring   about   the  same 
the  market  price. — I.   C.  Barnes. 
North  Thurston  Co.  (Nov.  7) — We  had  a 
snow  which  drifted  three  and  four  feet  deep 
n  October  28.    Some  farmers  have  finished 
husking  corn;  the  quality  is  the  best  it  has 
been   for  years.     Quite  a   number  of  cattle 


have  died  from  the  cornstalk  disease.  Win- 
ter wheat  needs  moisture;  there  was  barely 
enough  in  the  ground  to  germinate  it. 
Livestock  is  doing  well  and  hog  cholera  is 
checked.  Prices:  Corn,  62c;  oats,  35c; 
eggs,   30c. — U.   S.  Cornwell. 

Washington  Co.  (Nov.  8) — The  weather 
is  clear  and  cool.  Corn  husking  is  in  full 
blast.  Corn  is  yielding  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Considerable,  fodder 
is  being  shredded  this  fall.  Livestock  is 
in  good  condition.  A  few  public  sales  have 
been   held. — Glen  Wilson. 

South  Central  Nebraska 
Adams  and  Northeast  Franklin  Co.  (Nov. 
8) — A  very  hard  wind  visited  this  section 
November  7.  It  was  the  second  bad  wind- 
storm this  month  and  was  very  hard  on  the 
growing  wheat,  as  there  is  very  little  mois- 
ture in  the  soil.  A  heavy  rain  is  needed  to 
pack  the  ground  before  we  have  any  hard 
freezes.  Wheat  is  in  fair  condition  so  far. 
Livestock  is  doing  well  and  hogs  are  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Some  hogs  have  been 
fattened  on  wheat,  and  the  results  were 
good.  Corn  will  not  make  more  than  eight 
to  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  Stock  is  selling 
well  at  farm  sales.  A  normal  acreage  of 
wheat  was  sowed  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
being  pastured.  Prices:  Wheat,  72c;  corn, 
72c;  hogs,  $7  to  $7.50;  eggs,  25c;  butter- 
fat, 26c— J.  H.  Sheffield. 

Custer  Co.  (Nov.  8)  —  The  weather  has 
been  fine  for  corn  husking  and  the  crop  is 
nearly  harvested;  the  yield  is  from  ten  to 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Winter  wheat  is 
in  good  condition  in  spite  of  the  dry 
weather.  All  livestock  is  doing  well.  Milch 
cows  bring  good  prices  at  farm  sales,  but 
the  prices  paid  are  not.  as  high  as  last 
year.  There  is  plenty  of  seed  corn  here 
— George  Gross. 

Furnas  Co.  (Nov.  9) — The  weather  is  fine 
for  fall  work.  Very  little  rain  has  fallen 
So  far  and  the  wheat  that  is  up  has  been 
damaged  by  hard  winds  and  drouth.  Wheat 
that  is  being  sowed  now  may  be  the  best 
next  spring.  Public  sales  are  being  held 
nearly  every  day  and  all  kinds  of  livestock 
bring  good  prices.  Horses  sell  for  $100  to 
$200;  cows,  $50  to  $80.  The  majority  of  the 
sales  are  cash,  with  a  discount  of  3  per 
cent.  Prices:  Butterfat,  2  8c;  potatoes,  90c; 
corn,   79c;  oats,  44c. — C.  E.  Laverack. 

Gosper  Co.  (Nov.  7) — The  weather  still 
remains  dry  and  windy.  Winter  wheat  is 
in  poor  condition  to  go  through  the  winter. 
Farmers  are  busy  husking  what  little  corn 
they  have.  Public  sales  are  numerous  and 
cattle  sell  for  high  prices,  but  no  one  seems 
to  want  horses.  Stock  is  doing  well.  Prices: 
Wheat,  78c;  oats,  50c;  eggs,  25c;  butter- 
fat. 25c;  chickens,  11c. — Aarel  V.  Moody. 

Hall  Co.  (Nov.  5) — We  are  having  Indian 
summer  weather.  A  great  deal  of  alfalfa 
and  prairie  hay  is  being  shipped  out;  the 
majority  of  it  goes  to  Kansas  City.  There 
is  considerable  hog  cholera  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  hogs  die  whether  they  have  been 
vaccinated  or  not.  Very  few  cattle  are 
being  fed,  because  corn  is  scarce  and  high 
in  price.  The  sugar  factory  has  a  big  run 
to  make  this  year.  There  are  500  acres  of 
beets  in  Hall  county,  but  the  majority  of 
them  come  from  the  west.  Prices:  Hay,  $12 
a  ton  on  board  the  cars. — Fred  Thomssen. 

North1  Howard  Co.  (Nov.  7) — October  was 
very  dry.  A  large  acreage  of  wheat  was 
'owed  this  fall.  That  which  was  sowed  on 
fall  plowed  ground  looks  well,  but  the 
wheat  sowed  in  the  cornstalk  ground  is  a 
thin  stand.  Threshing  has  been  finished  in 
this  section.  Some  cattle  are  dying  of  black- 
leg.  Prices:    Butterfat,  27c. — Niels  Sorensen. 

Central  Sherman  Co.  (Nov.  7) — Very  little 
rain  has  fallen  here  since  September  30. 
During  the  last  few  days  the  weather  has 
been  warm  and  partly  cloudy.  The  early 
own  wheat  is  suffering  for  rain.  Corn 
husking  is  in  full  blast  now;  the  yield  is 
about  half  of  a  normal  crop.  Considerable 
corn  is  being  threshed  and  shredded.  Hog 
cholera  is  not  as  bad  as  it  was  last  month. 
Not  many  cattle  are  being  fed  ih\s  fall.  Grain 
threshing  is  nearly  finished. — Simon  Jossi. 

Northwest  Volley  Co.  (Oct.  31) — The  first 
real  blizzard  came  October  24  and  with  it 
little  snow.  The  weather  has  been  Ideal 
for  corn  hulking  since  the  storm  and  every- 
one is  rushing  that  work.  Corn  is  making 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Very  few  cattle  are  being  fed  in  this 
ection.  Winter  grain  has  not  made  a  good 
growth  because  of  the  lack  of  moisture. 
Livestock  is  in  good  condition  and  there  is 
plenty  of  roughage  for  it.  Prices  of  all 
farm  products  are  decreasing,  which  is 
rather  discouraging  after  four  years  of 
hort  crops.— J.  J.  WTaldmann. 

Southwest  Nebraska 
Northeast  Frontier  Co.  (Nov.  8) — No  rain 
has  fallen  here  since  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  ground  is  very  dry  and 
dusty.  About  he  usual  amount  of  wheat 
was  sown,  but  very  little  of  it  has  sprouted. 
Several  cars  of  potatoes  have  been  shipped 
The  weather  has  been  excellent  for 
corn  husking  and  some  have  finished  and 
are  pasturing  the  stalks.  The  cornstalk 
disease  has  been  reported  from  some  locali- 
ies.  Several  farmers  are  feeding  ground 
or  soaked  wheat  to  hogs.  Horses  and  cattle 
are  high.  There  is  not  much  demand  for 
stock  hogs.  Horse  buyers  have  bought  sev- 
eral good  horses  in  this  vicinity.  Prices: 
Eggs.  30c;  butterfat.  29c;  butter,  25c;  pota- 
oes.  75c  to  90c. — Porter  Heumphreus. 

Hayes  Co.  (Nov.  4) — No  rain  fell  here 
luring  October  and  the  ground  is  becoming 


very  dry  for  wheat.  There  was  quite  a 
large  acreage  of  wheat  sown  here  this  fall 
Corn  husking  is  the  order  of  the  day,  but 
there  is  not  much  to  husk,  excepting  in 
the  sand  hills  where  the  crop  is  about  one- 
half  of  normal.  Livestock  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. Hogs  and  cattle  are  scarce.  Prices 
Potatoes,  (shipped  in)  $1;  apples,  90c;  but- 
ter. 24c;  eggs,  24c;  butterfat,  26c. — D.  J_. 
Chrlstner. 

Southwest  Hitchcock  Co.    (Nov.   7)  No 

rain  has  fallen  for  three  weeks  and  the 
ground  is  a  little  dry  on  the  surface.  The 
potato  crop  was  nearly  a  failure  in  this 
section.  Several  cars  of  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  apples  have  been  shipped  in.  There  U 
plenty  of  roughness  to  carry  the  stock 
through  the  winter.  Wheat  is  in  good  con- 
dition. There  are  not  many  sales  at  the 
present  time.  Some  horse  buyers  were  in 
this  section  recently,  but  they  did  not  offer 
much  for  horses.  No  cattle  are  being  fed 
for  the  market.  Prices:  Potatoes,  75c  to 
90c;  butterfat,  25c;  eggs,  25c;  cabbage,  $1.75 
to  $2  a  hundredweight. — C.  J.  Miller. 

Red  Willow  Co.  (Nov.  8) — Everyone  la 
busy  husking  and  shredding  corn.  Corn  is 
making  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels 
in  the  bottoms;  the  yield  on  the  upland  is 
very  small.  Old  cattle  bring  good  prices  at 
sales.  Prices:  Corn,  75c  to  85c;  eggs,  30c; 
butter,  25c;  butterfat,  26c. — Phoebe  Taylor. 
North  Central  Nebraska 

East  Boyd  Co.  (Nov.  8) — October  was  a 
good  month  for  doing  farm  work.  Nearly 
half  the  corn  is  husked.  The  average  yield 
is  about  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Potatoes  are  a  poor  crop  and  many  are 
being  shipped  in.  We  had  a  short  period 
of  severe  winter  during  the  latter  part  of 
October.  Two  inches  of  snow  fell  and 
drifted  on  the  28th,  and,  ice  was  frozen  one 
and  one-half  inches  thick.  A  big  rain  on 
October  9  put  the  plowed  ground  in  fine 
shape.  Threshing  is  completed  and  the 
yields  were  rather  light.  Winter  wheat  is 
in  good  condition.  Farmers'  unions  are 
growing  and  they  are  more  active.  Prices: 
Butterfat,  33c  in  Omaha. — N.  H.  Blackmer. 

Brown  Co.  (Nov.  8) — Threshing  is  com- 
pleted and  corn  husking  is  well  under  way. 
Corn  is  yielding  well,  considering  the  sea- 
son. Some  fields  are  making  almost  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  the  quality  is  fine. 
Corn  huskers  are  paid  from  4  to  5  cents  a 
bushel.  Prices:  New  corn,  55c— William 
Halstead . 

Northeast  Cherry  Co.  (Nov.  8) — The 
weather  has  been  fine  during  the  last  month. 
A  rain  and  some  snow  fell  on  October  28. 
Ranchmen  have  been  very  busy  getting  their 
cattle  on  feed  and  preparing  shelter.  Many 
cattle  have  been  dehorned,  dipped  and 
branded. — Frank  M.  Kein. 

Western  Nebraska 
Central  Banner  Co.  (Nov.  7) — The  weather 
has  continued  cold  and  disagreeable  since 
my  last  report;  there  has  been  an  occa- 
sional snow  flurry.  The  .jrass  on  the  range 
is  frozen.  Threshing  is  about  finished,  and 
hauling  grain  to  market  and  corn  husking 
is  the  order  of  the  day  now.  Corn  is  mak- 
ing about  eighteen  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Prices:  Wheat,  60c;  corn,  60c;  butter,  25c; 
eggs,   25c. — Joseph  Dolezal. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Nov.  7)- — Very  unsettled 
weather  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
month.  Two  inches  of  snow  fell  November 
2.  The  potato  harvest  is  finished  and  some 
fields  yielded  as  high  as  200  sacks  to  the 
acre.  One  eighty-acre  farm  that  was  of- 
fered for  sale  last  spring  for  $6,000  pro- 
duced $4,500  worth  of  potatoes  from  twenty- 
five  acres.  Sugar  beets  are  nearly  harvested 
and  yield  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  tons 
to  the  acre.  A  great  deal  of  alfalfa  hay  is 
being  shipped  out  of  the  North  Platte  valley. 
About  the  same  number  of  sheep  are  being 
fed  as  there  were  last  winter.  Range  cattle 
are  in  good  condition.  A  strange  disease  is 
affecting  horses  in  range  pastures.  The 
animals  get  down,  their  legs  become  stiff 
and  they  have  a  ravenous  appetite.  If  found 
and  treated  in  time  they  recover.  Prices: 
Butterfat,  25c;  butter,  30c;  alfalfa  hay,  $9 
to  $11;  wild  hay,  $11;  potatoes,  $1  a  sack; 
sugar  beets,  $5  a  ton. — R.  A.  Wilder. 
Other  States 

Thomas  Co,  Kans.  (Nov.  8) — We  had  one 
flurry  of  snow  which  melted  as  rapidly  as 
it  fell.  Reports  indicate  that  wheat  Is  in 
fine  condition.  Some  is  still  being  sown. 
Prices:  Cabbage,  $1.60  a  hundredweight: 
butter.    30c. — M.  N.  Bunker. 

Northeast  Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (Oct.  30)  — 
Very  good  weather  prevailed  during  October 
and  sufficient  moisture  fell  to  soak  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  twenty  inches.  Cattle 
are  in  good  condition  to  go  through  the 
winter.  Some  have  lost  cattle  in  this 
section  from  dry  grass  feed  and  from  black- 
leg. Prices:  Hogs,  $7.35  to  $7.60;  cows. 
$60  to  $80;  chickens,  9c:  eggs,  20c;  butter. 
25c  to  30c;  butterfat,  27c;  hay,  $8  a  ton 
in  stack:  corn,  60c  to  65c;  potatoes,  90c  to 
$1. — W.  L.  Irvine. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  November  8,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total   this  week   23,361    36,203  66,878 

Total   last  week   23,339    27,257  130,703 

This  week  last  year.. 10. 843    22,872  72.263 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  market  for  beef  cattle 
has  been  rather  unsatisfactory  of  late  and 
last  week  the  closing  quotations  were  lj 
to  25  cents  lower  than  they  were  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  week.  Bad  eastern 
markets  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
beef  cattle  was  the  cause  of  the  decline. 
Many  buyers  preferred  the  western  range 
beeves  to  the  short-fed  and  warmed-up 
natives.  The  good  to  choice  yearlings  and 
prime  heavy  cattle  did  not  show  so  much 
change  for  the  week;  the  decline  was  prin- 
cipally on  the  short-fed  and  warmed-up 
grades.  The  tone  to  the  market  was  weak 
throughout  and  dealers  are  not  expecting 
much  improvement  on  these  grades.  Clos- 
ing quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.60@8.9<i 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   8.25@9.2"> 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.40®  8.6" 

Fair  to  good  beeves   7.90@8.2^> 

Common  to  fair  beeves   6.75®7.7". 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market  for 
cows  and  heifers  was  irregular  during  the 
week  and  showed  very  little  change  from 
a  week  ago.  The  offerings  were  moderate 
and  there  was  a  fair  demand,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  buyers  tried  to  force  the 
market  to  a  lower  level.  Veal  calves  were 
in  vigorous  demand  and  held  firmly  all  week 
at  $6.25  to  $9.75.     Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  fed  heifers  $6.75@7.50 

Good  to  choice  grass  heifers....  6.65@7.25 

Good   to  choice  cows   6.20 @ 6.60 

Fair  to  good  cows   5.25@5.7o 

Canners  and   cutters   4  00@5.00 
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Veal  calves    6.50<§>9.75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc  .- .  .  .  4.75@6.40 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  trade  in  stock 
cattle  and  feeding  steers  was  dull  last 
week  and  the  trend  of  values  was  lower 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  except  for 
choice  yearling  and  lightweight  stuff.  The 
country  demand  was  disappointing  and  was 
confined  to  the  above  grades.  The  general 
market  closed  15  to  25  cents  lower  for  the 
week.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to  prime   feeders  $7.50 (g> 7. 85 

Good   to   choice  feeders   6.75@7.25 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.25@6.75 

Common  to  fair  feeders   5.75@6.25 

Stock  cows  and  heifers   4.75® 6.75 

Western  Rangers — The  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  range  cattle  last  week  indicated 
that  the  end  of  the  season  is  near.  The 
offerings  of  desirable  beef  cattle  were  very 
small,  but  they  were  in  active  demand  and 
the  market  was  strong.  Cows  and  heifers 
sold  very  unevenly,  but  closed  about  steady 
with  the  previous  week.  The  trade  in 
stockers  and  feeders  was  very  dull  and 
prices  closed  15  to  25  cents  lower  for  the 
week.  Closing  quotations: 
Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves ....  $7.60  @  8.00 
Good  to  choice  grass  beeves....  7.30@7.60 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   6.85  @7. 25 

Poor   to   fair  grass   beeves   6.00@'6.75 

Hogs 

Hog  values  declined  about  5  cents  for  the 
week.  The  supplies  were  liberal  and  the 
market  was  in  a  weakened  condition  for 
the  larger  part  of  the  week.  On  Friday  a 
little  strength  was  shown.  The  tops  were 
the  same  at  the  close  as  they  were  for  the 
previous  week.  The  supply  of  pigs  and  light- 
weight hogs  was  large.  On  Saturday  the 
prices  ranged  from  $7.35  to  $7.80,  while 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week  the  following 
prices   were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Nov  3.  ...  $7.65-80  $7.25-70  $7.65-70  $7.66<4 
Nov!  4....  7.55-70  7.30-65  7.50-65  7.56% 
Nov.  5....  7.50-62  7.25-55  7.45-55  7. 48  % 
Nov.   6....  7.50-70     7.15-55     7.45-60     7.51  % 

Nov.   7   7.60-75     7.30-65     7.55-70  7.63% 

Sheep 

Lambs,    good  to  choice  $7.35 @7. 75 

Lambs,   fair  to  good   6.75@7.35 

Lambs,   culls   •  ■•  5.00@5.75 

Lambs,    feeders    5.50@6.50 

yearlings,    light   5.75@6.25 

Yearlings,    heavy    5.00@5.75 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.50 @ 5.40 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.75  @  5.00 

Wethers,   fair  to   good   4.50  @4. 75 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00  @  4.50 

Ewes,  good  to  choice   4.35@4.65 

Ewes,    fair   to   good   3.25@3.60 

Ewes,   feeders    3.25@3.40 

CONCRETE  SUPPLY  TANK 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  Jefferson 
county  farmer  has  sent  me  this  in- 
quiry: "I  want  to  build  a  concrete 
supply  tank  for  stock.  I  am  thinking 
of  making  it  twelve  by  sixteen  feet 
inside  measurement,  and  eight  feet 
deep.  The  top  of  the  tank  will  be 
just  even  with  the  top  of  the  ground. 
It  will  be  placed  in  the  side  of  a  hill, 
with  a  drinking  tank  in  a  draw  a 
short  distance  below. 

"What  proportion  of  cement,  sand 
and  rock  should  I  use?  What  should 
we  use  for  re-enforcing  material? 
How  thick  should  the  walls  be?  Will 
it  be  best  to  build  the  walls  first  and 
then  put  the  bottom  in,  or  to  make  the 
bottom  first  and  put  the  walls  on  the 
edge  of  the  bottom? 

"Would  you  consider  it  all  right  to 
make  a  two-foot  form  all  around  for 
the  inside,  fill  it  in  the  forenoon  and 
let  it  set  until  the  next  morning,  then 
raise  it  up  another  two  feet,  and  so 
on  until  the  desired  height  is  attained? 
Do  you  think  the  different  batches  of 
concrete  would  unite  well  after  set- 
ting so  long?  Could  we  get  the  bot- 
tom to  unite  well  with  the  walls  after 
that  length  of  time?  You  see  it  would 
be  at  least  four  days  from  the  time 
we  started  until  we  would  be  ready 
for  the  bottom. 

"Our  sand  is  fairly  fine,  but  we  think 
that  with  the  rock  it  will  be  all  right. 
Are  we  correct  in  this?" 

In  making  a  concrete  tank  under 
the  conditions  named  in  this  inquiry 
I  should  recommend  that  the  pro- 
cedure be  as  follows:  First,  of  course, 
make  the  excavation,  being  careful 
to  leave  the  walls  quite  smooth,  and, 
if  possible,  make  the  bottom  about  six 
inches  larger  each  way  than  the  top. 
Then  when  the  inside  of  the  concrete 
wall  is  made  vertical  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  will  be  about  three  inches 
thicker  than  the  top.  For  a  tank  of 
this  depth,  the  walls  should  be  about 
six  inches  thick  at  the  top,  and  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  inches  thick  at 
the  bottom.  Make  the  excavation 
large  enough  to  allow  walls  of  that 
thickness. 

The  mixture  for  the  walls  of  a  tank 
of  this  kind  should  consist  of  one  part 
of  fresh  Portland  cement,  containing 
no  lumps  of  any  kind;  two  parts  of 
clean  sand;  and  three  parts  of 
crushed  rock,  free  from  all  dust.  If 
the  cement  contains  any  lumps  what- 
ever, it  is  an  indication  that  it  has 
come  in  contact  with  moisture;  such 
cement  may  be  used  for  walks,  foun- 
dations, floors  and  work  of  that  kind, 
but  it  should  never  be  used  in  making 
tanks,  where  water-tight  walls  are 
desired. 

In  making  a  supply  tank  the  floor 
can  be  made  either  before  or  after 
the  walls.  However,  it  is  customary 
to  make  the  floor  first.    In  making  the 


floor,  first  place  about  two  inches  of 
concrete  on  the  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation and  cover  this  with  re-enforc- 
ing. The  re-enforcing  material  may 
be  either  heavy  woven  wire  fencing 
or  regular  re-enforcing  bars  for  con- 
crete work.  This  re-enforcing  should 
extend  entirely  across  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  and  for  one  or  two  feet  up 
the  walls  at  the  sides.    At  the  ends 


Method  of  constructing  a  flat-top 
concrete  roof  for  caves  or  cisterns. 

of  the  tank,  also,  re-enforcing  should 
be  placed  to  extend  up  the  walls  and 
about  two  feet  onto  the  bottom. 
After  the  re-enforcing  in  the  floor 
has  been  put  in  place,  the  remainder 
of  the  concrete  can  be  put  on.  The 
floor  when  finished  should  be  seven 
or  eight  inches  thick. 

After  the  floor  is  in,  the  forms  for 
the  walls  may  be  set  in  place.  These 
may  be  handled  as  outlined  in  the 
inquiry  as  well  as  in  any  other  way. 
Re-enforcing  rods,  if  rods  are  used, 
should  extend  up  and  down  the  walls, 
and  bent  rods  should  be  placed  in  the 
corners.  If  regular  re-enforcing  rods 
are  used  they  should  be  placed  about 
twelve  inches  apart  in  the  wall.  If 
woven  wire  fencing  is  used  it  should 
be  doubled  around  the  corners,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  at 
least  two  inches  from  either  the  form 
or  the  earth  walls. 

When  the  forms  have  been  filled 
and  raised,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
previously  placed  concrete  should  be 
wet  thoroughly  and  sprinkled  with 
pure  cement  before  the  next  batch  of 
concrete  is  placed  in  the  forms.  This 
direction  applies,  also,  to  joining  the 
walls  to  the  floor  of  the  tank.  It  is 
well  to  work  a  straight-back  spade 
up  and  down  in  the  concrete  on  the 
inside  of  the  forms,  before  it  has  set, 
thus  working  all  coarse  material 
away  from  the  inside  wall  of  the  tank 
and  allowing  the  space  to  fill  up  with 
sand  and  cement.  Sufficient  water 
should  be  added  to  the  concrete  so 
that  after  it  has  been  churned  into 
place  water  will  stand  on  the  surface 
for  a  short  time.  When  building  the 
walls  of  a  supply  tank  the  outlet  pipe 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

It  would  cost  only  a  very  little 
more  to  put  a  concrete  top  on  a  tank 
of  this  kind  than  to  make  a  covering 
of  boards;  and  the  concrete  roof 
would  not  only  be  more  sanitary,  but 
it  would  make  the  cistern  warmer  and 
render  the  water  less  likely  to  freeze 
in  cold  weather.  A  roof  of  this  kind 
may  be  either  flat  or  arched.  The 
accompanying  drawing,  made  origin- 
ally to  illustrate  the  construction  of 
a  roof  for  a  cave,  shows  how  to  make 
a  good  concrete  roof  for  a  cistern. 

First  set  up  a  form  by  resting 
boards  on  a  supporting  framework. 
This  form  should  be  arched  just  a 
trifle  —  made,  perhaps  six  inches 
higher  at  the  center  than  at  the  sides. 
Put  on  about  an  inch  of  concrete, 
which  should  consist  of  about  one 
part  of  cement  to  two  and  one-half 
parts  of  sand;  over  this  put  a  double 
layer  of  woven  wire  fencing;  then  on 
top  of  all  put  on  about  three  inches 
of  concrete  and  trowel  the  surface 
down  smooth.  On  a  small  tank  this 
kind  of  a  roof  would  be  self-support- 
ing, but  in  a  tank  twelve  feet  wide 
two  concrete  posts  should  be  con- 
structed inside  of  the  tank  to  support 
the  roof  in  the  center. 

L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


Why  Rent  Farm  Land 
—You  Can  Do  Bettor 


Stop  renting — you  don't  get  ahead 
that  way.  The  other  fellow  gets  too 
much  of  the  profit.  I  can  tell  you  how  to 
get  a  farm  of  your  own  and  start  it 
right  with  very  little  money.  Govern- 
ment land,  small  cost  and  payments 
so  easy  that  they  won't  bother  you. 

The  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  pays  me  to 
help  you  get  a  farm  without  much 
money,  and  I  want  you  to  write  so  I 
can  tell  you  about  it.  Do  it  TODAY. 
D.  Clem  Deaver,  Burlington  Route, 
Room  366,  Q  Bldg.,  Omaha  Neb. 


1    CLASSIFIED  . 

Count  every  word,  initial,  sign  and  numeral,  Including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.  Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  In  which  It  is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  If  you  have 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE— SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS — 
Sable  and  white.  Raymond  Crinklow, 
Wahoo,  Neb.  (47 

 ENGINEERING 

IRRIGATION,  DRAINAGE,  HIGHWAY, 
municipal  engineering  and  land  surveying. 
F.  A.  Roland,  402  Nebraska  State  Bank 
Building,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (46 


J1JELP_Wj\NTED^ 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED.  — 
Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters. 
Write,  Ozment,  45. F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (49 


JIDNEY^ 

HONEY — SAMPLE  PAIL  (10  LBS.,  10  OZ., 
net)  $1.25;  two  pails,  $2.25.  Write  name 
plainly.     Louis  Macey,  North  Platte. 


_LIVJlSTOCK_ 

SIX  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calves,  five  months  old,  at  a  bargain. 
Peter  A.  Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb. 


JREAL^JESTATE 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  GOOD  IMPROVED 
Nebraska  farms.  Wm.  McCormick,  1201 
Farnam,   Omaha,  Neb. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.   40,   Lincoln,  Neb. 

FOUND — 320  ACRE  HOMESTEAD  IN  SET- 
tled  neighborhood;  fine  farm  land;  no 
sand  hills.  Cost  you  $200,  filing  fees  and 
all.     J.    A.    Tracy,    Kimball,  Neb.  

EIGHTY  ACRES  GOOD  LAND  UNDER 
ditch  in  Morgan  county,  Colorado;  fenced; 
40  acres  broken.  $30  per  acre.  T.  M. 
Lyons,  304  Continental  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colo.  (48 


131  ACRES.  $40  PER  ACRE  CASH.  ONE 
mile  from  Broadwater.  Nebraska;  all 
under  ditch;  well  30  feet,  fine  water; 
title  clear;  taxes  paid  by  owner,  J.  C. 
Mauer,  Dalton,  Neb.  (47 


800.00  CASH,  BALANCE  EASY  TERMS, 
will  buy  fine  improved  160  acre  farm. 
Stanley  county,  South  Dakota.  Nice  little 
house,  barn,  cattle  sheds,  silo,  good  well; 
all  rich  tillable  land,  considerable  under 
plow.  Price  $1,900.00.  Jay  P.  Morrill. 
Palace    Bldg.,    Minneapolis,    Minn.  (44 


CATTLE  CAN  GRAZE  IN  VIRGINIA  AL- 
most  every  day  in  the  year.  Little  snow: 
abundant  rainfall.  Ideal  climate  for 
dairying,  stock,  fruit  or  general  farming. 
Good  farm  lands  $15  an  acre  up.  Write 
for  information.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agl. 
Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry..  Room  261. 
N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va.  (46 


^TYPEWRITERS 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19.  Underwood  $35. 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
1607   Farnam,  Omaha. 


J1EED8 

CLEAN  NEW  CROP  UNHULLED  WHITE 
sweet  clover  seed,  $16  hundredweight 
Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colo.  (46 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY  CORN  BY  CAR. 
Please  write  us  your  price  on  your  track. 
James   Sloey,   Belvidere,   Neb.  (  (46 

FOR  SALE — GAS  TRACTOR.  25  HORSE. 
Titan  type;  manufactured  by  International 
Harvester  Company;  six  14-inch  Canton 
plows,  all  practically  new;  plowed  less 
than  300  acres.  Will  sell  at  a  big  sac- 
rifice. Address  Bowman  &  Mclntire. 
Lawrence.  Neb. 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  INTO 
a  good  paying  implement  business  in  one 
of  the  best  towns  in  Nebraska.  Will  sell 
for  cash  or  good  bankable  paper,  or  would 
consider  trade  for  80  or  160  in  easterh 
Nebraska.  Address  Box  W,  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  Lincoln.  {itl 

____  POULTRY 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1  EACH. 
Mrs.   A.   A.   Myers,   Albion,   Neb.  (4» 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  $1.50 
each.     J.   A.   Winterstein,  Wayne,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE— BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS. 
Anna   Myers,    R.    4,    Fairbury,    Neb.  (50 

THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks  for  sale.  Mrs.  Lydia  Mast,  Holmes- 
ville.  Neb.  (46 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  IN- 
dian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  A.  Brehm. 
Harvard,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  OF  QUALITY— 
Cockerels  $2  each  and  -up.  Otto  Timm. 
Bennington.  Neb.   (46 

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  reasonable,  if  sold  soon.  Mrs. 
Cook,   Eddyville,   Neb.   (49 

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
Emma    Duerr,    Dorchester,    Neb.  (46 

WANTED — TO  EXCHANGE  12  S.  C.  B.  L. 
cockerels  for  same.  Write  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Lloyd.  Rt.  No.  3.  Elm  Creek,  Neb.  C46 

R.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AT 
$1  each,  $10  per  dozen,  until  December  1. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Swanson.  Saronvillc,  Neb.  (46 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS;  LARGE, 
deep  red.  early  cockerels,  $1.25;  pullets. 
$1.      D.    A.    Berck.    Dnnncbrog,    Neb.  (46 

PURE  BOURBON  RED  AND,  BRONZE 
turkeys.  Prices  reasonable  if  taken  soon. 
Geo.  Stephens,  No.  4.  Lexington.  Neb.  (46 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 
heavy  bone;  well  barred.  From  my  state 
show  winners.  Prices  low.  E.  C.  Jewell, 
DeWitt,    Neb.  (47 

FARMERS.  WE  WANT  TURKEYS.  DUCKS, 
geese  and  chickens!  Ship  your  poultry 
either  alive'  or  dressed  to  Perry  &  Com- 
pany. Omaha.  Nebraska.  Wholesale 
dealers.  Established  1896.  Prompt  pay 
and  highest  market  price.  Write  for 
quotations  and  tags.  Reference:  Merchants' 
National   bank   or   express  companies. 

 SAJT^ME^JWANTEJt)^  _____ 

SALESMEN  —  TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct 
to  farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit. 
Every  customer  a  permanent  one.  De- 
mand constantly  increasing.  Latest  plan. 
N.  F.   Hitchcock  Hill  Co.,   Chicago.  (48 


SANDWICH  side's  CORN  SHELLERS 

Turn  Idle  Power  Into  Gold! 


Every  winter — when  your  team  or  engine  is  idle — you  can  clean 
up  $600  to  $1000  shelling  corn  for  farmers  all  around  you.  Lots  of  hustlers  with 
Sandwich  Shellers  make  more  than  that.  Figure  your  nice  fat  fortune  in  five  or 
six  years.  Yet  the  Sandwich  will  mint  you  money  for  a  life-time!  William  Arnold, 
Red  Oak,  la.,  shelled  U00  bu.  in  7  hrs.  last  Fall  with  a  Sandurick  1,-holein  constant  use  since  1868! 

Beware  of 
"Copies" 


The  world's  first  Pow- 
er Corn  Sheller  was 
born  in  our  factory  be- 
fore the  civil  war.  Now 
most  makers  copy  it 
— as  far  as  the  law  al- 
lows. Others  try  to 
substitute.  But  all 
have  failed.  For  imi- 
tation means  limita- 
tion. Without  Sand- 
wich inventions  they 
can't  equal  Sandwich 
performance. 

First  call— Top  pay 

You  will  get  them  both  from  Farmers  who 
hire  their  crop  shelled.  They've  learned  from 
boyhood  that  the  Sandwich  no-choke  screens 
turn  the  corn  out  clean  as  a  whistle — soft, 
sound  or  frosted.  Then  the  corn  grades  high- 
est. So  Sandwich  sales  lead  other  shellers  300%. 


Iron  top  and  sides,  oak  frame, 
easy  adjustable  spout  front, 
tilting  steel  plate  elevator, 
pat.  force  feed,  right  angle 
and  parallel  bett  attach- 
ment. 


Biggest  capacity  with  least 
powei  and  lightest  draft. 


Your  Own 
Terms 

We  cut  out  the  job- 
bers' profits  by  selling 
direct  to  you  through 
our  own  organization 
of  branches  and  agen- 
cies everywhere.  You 
get  the  terms  you  want 
besides.  And  you  pay 
us  from  your  first 
year's  profits— the  easi- 
est way  to  get  in  the 
shelling  business. 


FREE  Sheller  Book 

Wherever  you  live,  however  much  or  little 
corn  to  shell,  this  Free  Book  shows  a  Sand- 
wich Sheller  to  meet  your  special  needs.  It 
gives  you  the  heart-to-heart  facts  on  sheller 
construction  and  operation-  A  postal  brings 
it  postpaid.  It's  your  first  step.  Write  today. 


SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  275  C  St.,  Sandwich,  Illinois 
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Dorit  Be  Satisfied  wJtJ^  Onfy 
Touc/i/ngjfie- 


Fetzers  Flexible  Rolle 


Fits  in  the  Valley*  and  fits  over  the  little 
Hills  and  knolls.    Prepares  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed  on 

every  Foot  of  ground. 

We  Guarantee:  Will  more  than  Pay  its  way  the 
first  year,  over  the  rigid  or  stiff  style,  in 

Better  Work  and  Repair  Expense  Saved 

It  also  has  many  advantages  between  the  corn- 
rows.  There  are  too  many  advantages  to  tell  them 
here.  Write  us  for  Descriptive  Literature  today, and 
get  ready  for  bigger  crops  next  season.  Write  for 
Free  Book  No.  115. 

WILLIAM  FETZER  CO.,  Springfield,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


I  Ask  Only  S122 


bend  for  Free  Book  oo  Cle&nintr  and 
Grading  Grain.  Then  ask  for  the  sixe1 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I'll\ 
•hip  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre-", 
Pm"J;  w'tb  "pecial  «creens  and  riddles  for  \ 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where' 
you  live.  Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1»U. 


CHATHAM  Grain 

Handles  all  grains  and 
grass  seeds;  takes  ou 
weed  seed ;  separates  mi  xed  grains  ■ 
leaves  big.  pure  seed.  Over  300.- 
000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied !    Write  a  postal 
HOW  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc.  Address 
Dearest  office.  Dept.  -If- 

HANSON  CAMPBELL  GO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City.  Minneapolis 


Grader  and 
Cleaner 


orse 
Blankets 


outwear  several  ordinary  blankets.  They 
are  closely  woven  of  hard,  tight-twisted 
high-quality  yarns.    Extra  warm,  heavy 
and  strong;  they  hang  gracefully. 
Cost  You  Less  Money 

not  only  because  they  last  longer  than  ordinary 
blankets  but  also  because  your  dealer "„,/  <Ure7t 
taXwPo^^toeI^eathoraeblM^«,a^ 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

5A  Storm  King 

Square  Blankets 

tw  ™  ?  stro"e.  "  arm,  thick  and  closely  woven 
K  °",wear  s"eral  ordinary  blankets  Weigh 
8  lbs.   Measure  81  x  90  inches.   Medium  price 

Buua.,,\  Bias  Girth  Blanket  forsla  ile  «sc 
a  SA  Robe  for  carriage  or  auio. 

Write  for  booklet  allowing  blankets  in  colors 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Oe^lPRICES 


[10)  ^x->' B  .  -  ^« 

~    Before  You  Buy  Fencing 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE  ' 

SSfllii?"  «nd  Tim  the  year  "round.  The 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
.  'tit,  Industrial  St.     Peoria.  III. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Low  Pasture  Profit 

A  Gage  county  farmer  told  us  not 
long  ago  that  his  pasture  this  year 
afforded  only  about  three  months' 
feed.  The  land  is  worth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $125  an  acre.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  under  such 
circumstances  pasture  is  expensive. 
This  farmer  thought  that  the  pasture 
question  was  keeping  many  of  his 
neighbors  from  going  more  strongly 
into  the  dairy  business.  He  had  an 
eighty-acre  farm  and  was  figuring 
how  he  could  keep  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  cows  and  make  the  most  profit 
from  it.  Pasture  he  had  almost  de- 
cided to  eliminate,  and  to  substitute 
therefor  alfalfa  and  the  summer  silo. 
This  is  a  question  that  is  agitating 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  eastern 
Nebraska  farmers  now. 


Dairy  Revival 

Nebraska  is  in  the  midst  of  a  dairy 
revival.  For  several  years  the  de- 
mand in  the  state  has  been  keen  for 
good  dairy  stock,  but  within  recent 
months  an  unusual  interest  in  dairy- 
ing is  noticeable.  This  interest  was 
manifest  when  the  dairy  train  was 
out  on  its  trip  by  the  tremendous 
crowds  that  came  out  to  meet  it.  All 
recent  dairy  meetings  have  been  well 
attended,  and  the  announcement  of  a 
dairy  cow  demonstration  is  sufficient 
to  bring  out  the  whole  neighborhood 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  state.  The 
dairy  cow  judging  and  the  dairy  lec- 
tures have  been  among  the  most 
popular  features  at  the  short  courses 
held  this  fall.  Evidently  a  great 
many  Nebraska  farmers  are  thinking 
seriously  of  going  into  the  dairy  busi- 
ness in  earnest. 


?Jiy}°*s  Sons  Wanted 

2^S>  Jd,l«~m  •"."'V0?  ">  i»  «  office.  «80  .  mouth 


Cream  Grading  Needed 

Investigations  by  the  department  of 
agriculture  show  that  only  a  small 
per  cent  of  the  butter  sold  at  the 
principal  butter  markets  can  be 
graded  as  "extras."  The  reason  is 
that  much  of  the  cream  is  sour  and 
tainted  when  delivered  to  the  cream- 
eries. Only  poor  grades  of  butter  can 
be  made  from  such  cream.  It  is  a 
shame  that  so  much  good  product 
should  be  lowered  in  value  by  care- 
less handling. 

The  finger  of  accusation  is  often 
pointed  at  the  farmer  for  this  con- 
dition. He  is  blamed  for  not  giving 
his  cream  greater  care  and  delivering 
it  in  better  condition.  Under  the 
centralized  creamery  system,  how- 
ever, where  cream  is  shipped,  cream 
may  go  bad  after  it  leaves  the  hands 
of  the  farmer — and  very  often  does. 
But  even  if  the  farmer  were  wholly 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
cream  received  by  creameries  you 
could  hardly  blame  him. 

What  incentive  is  there  for  the 
farmer  to  produce  and  deliver  good 
cream?  Sour,  stale  cream  sells  at 
exactly  the  same  price  as  good,  sweet 
cream.  Under  such  conditions  pride 
is  the  only  incentive  to  deliver  good 
cream.  Farmers  do  not  sel1  sour, 
stale  cream  because  of  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, but  because  their  cream,  bad 
as  it  is,  is  accepted  by  the  creamery. 
If  one  creamery  does  not  take  it 
another  will. 

If  creameries  would  begin  paying 
for  cream  upon  the  basis  of  quality 
there  would  soon  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. This  assumption  is  justified 
from  the  results  obtained  from  the 
introduction  of  a  grading  system  in 
the  state  of  Maine.  The  dairy  au- 
thorities in  that  state  estimate  that 
at  one  time  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
the  cream  was  sour  when  it  reached 
the  creameries  there;  but  within  a 
short  time  after  a  system  of  grading 
was  established,  by  which  good,  sweet 
cream  received  a  premium  of  2  to  3 
cents  a  pound  for  the  butterfat  it 
contained,  95  per  cent  of  the  cream 
was  sweet  when  it  reached  the 
creamery,  and  this  condition  still 
prevails. 

The  grading  system  has  proved  to 
be  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  cream- 
eries and  their  patrons  in  that  state; 
the  patrons  have  received  a  price  for 
their  product  several  cents  above 
market  quotations,  while  the  cream- 
eries have  maintained  a  high  stand- 
ard for  their  product.  It  is  said  that 
even  in  summer  the  farmers  of  Maine 
deliver  their  cream  only  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  but  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  is  sweet  when  it 
reaches  the  creamery.  In  fact,  a  large 
amount  of  this  farm  cream  is  used 


to  supply  the  sweet  cream  trade  in 
the  cities  and  is  not  consumed  until 
from  four  to  seven  days  old.  The 
farmers  take  particular  pains  to  cool 
their  milk  and  cream  and  to  keep 
it  cool. 

Maine  farmers  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  understand  the  effects  of 
this  practice,  but  they  follow  it  be- 
cause they  are  paid  for  doing  so.  We 
haven't  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
the  adoption  of  a  cream  grading  sys- 
tem in  Nebraska,  in  which  good  cream 
would  receive  a  premium,  would  very 
quickly  work  a  transformation  in  the 
quality  of  cream  delivered  and  the 
quality  of  butter  made  in  this  state. 

The  plan  of  grading  cream  that 
has  given  the  greatest  success  in 
operation  is  to  make  two  grades. 
No.  1  must  be  sweet,  with  a  clean 
flavor.  A  premium  of  from  1  to  3 
cents  a  pound  for  the  butterfat  it- 
contains  is  paid  for  this  grade.  No.  2 
cream  may  be  sour,  out  must  have  a 
clean  flavor.  For  this  grade  is  paid 
a  straight  price  based  upon  market 
quotations.  Cream  that  is  not  clean 
in  flavor,  and  consequently  not  in- 
cluded in  either  of  the  above  grades, 
is  rejected.  Good  butter  cannot  be 
made  from  such  cream,  and  it  is  not 
profitable  either  to  the  producer  or 
the  creamery. 

Butterfat  content  is  usually  given 
some  weight  in  grading,  since  it  is 
desirable  that  cream  shall  have  the 
proper  consistency  for  churning  with- 
out dilution  or  concentration.  Where 
the  centralized  creamery  system  pre- 
vails the  cream  would  have  to  be 
graded  when  received  from  the 
farmer,  for  the  latter  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  handling  and 
care  given  by  the  railroads. 

The  first  step  in  better  butter  i>  to 
pay  the  producer  for  cream  on  the 
basis  of  quality.  Then  the  cream 
should  be  handled  with  more  care 
after  it  leaves  the  farmer's  hands. 
The  railroads  should  install  refriger- 
ator cars  for  cream,  ard  the  cans 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
open  so  long  at  a  time.  The  farmer 
suffers  when  low-grade  butter  goes 
onto  the  market.  He  has  a  right  to 
insist,  therefore,  that  something  be 
done  to  improve  the  quality. 


WHERE  INOCULATE  HOGS? 

The  United  States  Livestock  San- 
itary Association  lias  asked  that  in 
the  inoculation  of  hogs  with  anti- 
cholera  serum  the  injection  be  made 
in  some  other  part  of  the  body  than 
the  ham.  The  ham  is  usually  recom- 
mended as  the  best  place  to  inject  the 
serum,  but  the  study  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  carcasses  of  swine  at  packing 
houses  under  government  inspection 
has  shown  that  inoculation  may  cause 
abscesses  that  damage  the  ham  for 
market.  Some  of  these  abscesses  may 
not  be  discovered  until  the  ham  is 
sliced  for  use.  To  run  onto  an  old 
abscess  in  a  sugar-cured  ham  would 
not  be  the  most  appetizing  thing,  any 
housewife  will  admit. 

The  situation  is  said  to  be  quite 
serious  at  the  packing  houses.  One 
packing  firm  is  making  a  private  ex- 
periment in  which  hogs  are  being  in- 
oculated in  the  neck,  shoulder,  flank 
and  ham  to  learn  which  works  the 
least  injury  to  the  carcass.  Since 
the  best  area  for  inoculation  from  the 
standpoint  of  effectiveness  against 
cholera  is  still  an  open  question,  it  is 
suggested  that  some  other  part  of  the 
body,  where  an  abscess  would  work 
less  injury  to  the  carcass  than  in  the 
ham,  be  chosen. 

Dirty  syringes  and  unsanitary  con- 
ditions following  the  inoculation  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  infec- 
tion that  results  in  abscesses.  Greater 
cleanliness  in  the  application  of  the 
serum,  therefore,  will  reduce  the 
number  of  damaged  carcasses.  The 
experiment  stations  can  render  valu- 
able service  by  conducting  experi- 
ments to  determine  where  to  inocu- 
late hogs  with  anti-cholera  serum  to 
get  the  full  effect  and  at  the  same 
time  cause  the  least  damage  to  the 
carcass  when  the  animal  is  killed 
for  meat. 


An  enormous  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  has  been  sown  in  cornfields 
this  year,  either  in  the  standing  stalks 
or  in  fields  where  the  cornstalks  were 
removed  for  fodder  or  silage.  Maybe 
this  dry  year  will  show  us  how  to 
follow  corn  with  winter  wheat  with- 
out -an  intervening  unprofitable  crop 
of  oats. 


An  ear  of  corn  in  nature's  own 
covering  suits  a  porker  just  right. 
That  explains  why  hogs  gain  so  rap- 
idly on  new  snapped  corn  in  the  fall. 


FERTILIZING   VALUE   OF  STRAW 

Straw  has  too  much  fertilizing 
value  to  allow  it  to  rot  down  in  piles, 
an  obstruction  in  fields  and  yards, 
or  to  be  wantonly  burned.  It  is 
needed  in  the  soil  to  restore  the  dis- 
appearing organic  matter.  In  Ne- 
braska the  conditioning  effect  of  straw 
on  the  soil  is  probably  of  greater 
value  than  the  plant  food  it  carries. 
This  does  not  lessen  the  importance 
of  returning  straw  and  other  crop 
residues  to  the  land,  however,  for  the 
soil  cannot  produce  well  when  out  of 
condition  no  matter  how  much  plant 
food  it  may  contain. 

It  is  becoming  common  to  attribute 
to  straw  a  fertilizing  value  of  $2.50 
a  ton.  That  figure  is  based  upon  the 
amount  of  the  plant  food  elements 
it  contains,  calculated  at  market 
prices.  Counting  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  in  wheat  straw 
at  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  in  the 
fertilizer  market,  wheat  straw  is 
worth  $2.29  a  ton  for  the  amount  of 
those  plant  food  elements  it  carries. 
On  the  same  basis  a  ton  of  oat  straw 
is  worth  $3.43  a  ton. 

That  is  not  the  way  the  fertilizing 
^alue  of  straw  should  be  figured  in 
this  state,  however.  Nebraska  agri- 
cultural soils  are  well  supplied  with 
potassium  and  fairly  well  supplied 
with  phosphorus.  Purchasing  those 
elements  at  market  prices  and  add- 
ing them  to  the  soil  does  not  bring 
profitable  returns.  This  means  that 
in  Nebraska  these  plant  foods  are  not 
worth  what  they  sell  for  in  the  fer- 
tilizer market. 

The  soils  on  the  majority  of  Ne- 
braska farms  need  more  nitrogen,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  should  be 
figured  at  15  cents  a  pound  when  we 
can  secure  it  from  the  air  for  nothing 
through  alfalfa  and  other  legumes. 
We  would  not  attempt  to  estimate  the 
value  of  straw  to  Nebraska  soils 
from  the  amount  of  plant  food  ele- 
ments it  carries.  As  ve  have  already 
said,  the  greatest  value  of  straw  to 
Nebraska  soils  is  as  a  conditioner,  a 
source  of  organic  matter. 

Organic  matter,  aside  from  the 
plant  food  it  furnishes,  has  two  func- 
tions in  the  soil.  The  first  is  phys- 
ical. Every  observing  farmer  knows 
that  a  soil  well  stocked  with  organic 
matter,  decaying  vegetable  mold,  does 
not  become  so  sticky  when  wet  or  so 
hard  and  stone-like  when  dry  as  a 
soil  not  so  well  supplied  with  organic 
matter.  The  effect  of  organic  matter 
in  making  a  soil  friable  and  keeping 
It  in  good  condition  is  very  noticeable 
in  new  land  a  few  years  from  prairie 
sod,  in  fields  that  have  grown  alfalfa, 
clover  or  other  legumes,  and  where 
straw,  manure  or  similar  materials 
have  been  spread.  A  soil  well  stocked 
with  organic  matter  is  a  more  con- 
genial home  for  plants,  and  conse- 
quently, under  average  conditions, 
produces  better  crops.  Moreover, 
organic  matter  acts  as  a  sponge  and 
increases  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to 
hold  water. 

The  other  function  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  soil  is  chemical.  As  or- 
ganic matter  decays,  acids  are  formed 
that  attack  the  rocky  particles  of  the 
soil  and  dissolve  plant  food  from 
them.  Without  organic  matter  the 
mineral  plant  food  in  the  soil  remains 
locked  up.  Organic  matter  is  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  reserves  of  mineral 
plant  food  in  the  soil  and  makes  them 
available  to  crops. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  any- 
thing which  adds  organic  matter  to 
the  soil,  such  as  straw  or  manure, 
increases  the  ability  of  the  soil  to 
produce  crops  out  of  proportion  to 
the  actual  amount  of  plant  food  added. 
The  organic  matter  makes  the  soil  a 
better  home  for  plants,  and  sets  free 
plant  food  from  the  soil  itself.  These 
indirect  or  conditioning  effects  are  a 
good  deal  like  the  effects  of  certain 
fruits  in  the  human  diet  that  are 
eaten  not  so  much  for  their  food  value 
as  for  their  healthfulness. 

The  amount  of  plant  food  returned 
to  the  soil  in  straw  is  not  to  be  en- 
tirely overlooked,  but  for  Nebraska 
soils,  we  believe,  straw  has  a  much 
greater  value  as  a  conditioner  than 
as  a  source  of  plant  food  for  crops. 
Very  likely  this  conditioning  value 
runs  higher  than  $2.50  a  ton;  we  do 
not  know,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine.  At  all  events  every  ob- 
serving farmer  knows  that  the  soil 
on  the  majority  of  Nebraska  farms 
is  getting  to  a  point  where  it  needs 
more  organic  matter. 

With  that  condition  before  us,  it  is 
poor  policy  to  waste  or  burn  straw. 
It  should  be  converted  into  manure 
or  spread  directly  back  on  the  land 
from  which  it  came. 
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Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Warm  Water  For  Chickens 

No  matter  how  well  and  intelli- 
gently you  balance  the  feed  of  the 
laying  hens,  they  must  have  plenty 
of  water  if  they  are  to  produce  eggs. 
As  they  do  not  always  drink  enough 
ice  water  to  supply  their  needs,  the 
egg  supply  diminishes  with  freezing 
weather.  Try  this  plan  to  keep  water 
from  freezing. 

A  little  distance  from  the  poultry 
house  dig  a  hole  similar  to  a  furnace 
hole  for  a  smoke  house.  This  may 
be  walled  up,  or  it  may  be  merely 
covered  with  old  iron  of  some  kind 
An  opening  should  be  made  in  front 
for  fuel  and  draft  and  for  removing 
ashes;  a  piece  of  old  grate  should 
be  laid  inside,  a  few  inches  above  the 
ash  pit.  Cover  the  top  well  with 
earth  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more. 
Then  dig  a  trench  from  this  furnace 
across  one  end  of  your  hen  house  and 
out  at  the  other  side.  In  the  trench 
bury  old  stove  pipe  properly  fitted 
together  and  cover  it  about  two  inches 
deep.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house  from  the  furnace  attach  an 
elbow  on  which  a  joint  or  two  of  up- 
right pipe  is  placed  for  draft. 

If  preferred,  no  pipe  need  be  laid 
through  the  house,  the  trench  being 
merely  covered  with  old  pieces  of 
sheet  iron  with  a  little  earth  over  it, 
and  pipe  only  at  each  end.  Anything 
that  will  make  a  fire  may  be  burned, 
but  if  a  little  coal  is  put  on  a  good 
bed  of  live  coals  at  bedtime  it  will 
keep  fire  all  night. 

Set  the  water  fountain  against  the 
wall  where  the  pige  comes  in  and  it 
will  not  freeze  day  or  night  so  long 
as  the  fire  is  kept  up.  If  nest  boxes 
are  set  over  other  portions  of  this 
tunnel  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
eggs  freezing  as  soon  as  they  are  laid. 


Kind  of  Boosters 

I  bought  eggs  early  last  spring  in 
order  to  raise  roosters  for  next  year, 
but  the  birds  from  them  are  not  as 
good  as  my  old  roosters.  They  are 
big  and  well  developed,  but  they  are 
not  so  well  barred  (Plymouth  Rock 
is  the  breed),  and  some  of  them  are 
very  light  in  color.  I  shall  keep  nearly 
all  of  the  pullets  raised  this  year  and 
a  good  many  of  last  year's  hens.  I 
have  not  enough  old  roosters  in  pro 
portion  to  the  number  of  hens  I  will 
have.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well 
to  keep  the  old  ones  anoiiier  year  and 
a  few  of  the  young  ones,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  get  rid  of  all  the  old 
roosters  and  keep  young  ones?  For 
good  results,  how  many  roosters  should 
be  kept  with  100  hens?— A.  C.  H., 
Harlan  Co. 

I  should  certainly  keep  every  one 
of  the  old  birds  that  came  up  to  my 
standard  of  excellence,  and  as  many 
of  the  best  younger  ones  as  are 
needed.  If  your  very  light  cockerels 
are  up  to  your  standard  in  every  other 
way  except  color,  you  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  keep  them.  Over-light  birds 
(from  a  show-room  standpoint)  will 
probably  bring  you  a  better  average 
in  dolor  in  a  large  flock  than  very 
dark  ones.  I  take  it  that  you  raise 
your  own  hens  and  intend  to  buy 
roosters. 

A  proportion  of  light-colored  males 
in  your  flock  will  probably  bring  you 
more  nicely  colored  pullets  than  the 
darker  males  would  bring.  You  are 
doubtless  aware  that  breeders  of  show 
birds  practice  the  double  mating  sys- 
tem, using  the  lighter  roosters  for 
pullet  breeders  and  the  darker  ones 
for  cockerel  breeders.  In  a  large  farm 
flock  one  cannot  do  this  properly  with- 
out yarding,  and  the  better  way  is  to 
breed  for  good  pullets  and  buy  males 
of  the  best  color  for  producing  them. 
One  rooster  to  each  dozen  hens  is 
a  sufficient  proportion  to  keep  for 
this  breed. 


lay  more  eggs  than  flocks  fed  the  best 
of  ordinary  grain  rations,  and  that  a 
bran  mash  mixed  with  milk  and  sea- 
soned lightly  with  salt  and  pepper 
gives  better  results  than  one  mixed 
without  the  seasoning. 

Extremely  salty  foods  should  never 
be  thrown  where  chickens  can  get 
them,  but  no  one  need  fear  to  feed 
things  that  were  salted  for  the  table. 


Dust  in  Scratching  Shed 

I  have  an  inside  scratching  pen  for 
my  chickens,  which  is  filled  with 
clean,  black  loam.  It  is  very  dry, 
and  when  the  chickens  are  working 
for  their  feed  they  raise  quite  a 
dust.  Is  this  dust  injurious  to  chick- 
ens, and  should  it  be  dampened  down? 
— R.  N.,  Lancaster  Co. 

Dust  from  clean  soil  is  not  objec- 
tionable in  a  scratching  shed  Dust 
from  moldy  or  musty  straw  or  litter 
is  quite  another  matter,  however,  and 
should  be  avoided.  Dampening  dust 
of  any  kind  in  cold  weatlur  produces 
the  very  conditions  that  should  be 
avoided.  Keeping  the  floor  deeply 
covered  with  clean  litter  is  the  best 
way  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dust. 


Breed  From  Mature  Stock 

The  best  poultry  breeders  never  use 
immature  stock  for  breeding.  Some 
will  not  use  hens  less  than  two  years 
old,  believing  the  older  birds  to  be 
productive  of  hardier  chicks  than 
vounger  ones.  That  seems  like  carry- 
ing a  sound  theory  a  bit  too  far  when 
it  bars  perfectly  healthy,  well  devel- 
oped yearling  hens  from  the  breeding 
pen;  but  it  is  a  safer  rule  to  follow 
than  to  use  younger,  undeveloped 
pullets. 

Many  prefer  to  use  one-year-old 
roosters  with  two-year-old  hens,  or  if 
pullets  must  be  used  as  breeders  to 
use  older  males  to  offset  any  immatur- 
ty.  One  of  the  best  general  rules  is 
to  cull  all  undersized  birds,  no  matter 
what  their  age. 


Salt  For  Chickens 

Quoting  instances  where  fowls  have 
been  given  feed  mixed  with  brine  or 
have  eaten  very  salty  substances  that 
were  thrown  out,  with  fatal  results, 
a  writer  in  an  exchange  advises  more 
publicity  of  the  fact  that  salt,  in  large 
quantities,  is  poisonous  to  chickens. 

I  think  this  is  very  generally  known 
among  farm  people,  and  that  the 
knowledge  often  leads  them  to  the 
other  extreme  of  believing  that  chick- 
ens do  not  need  salt  at  all.  Whether 
or  not  they  really  need  it,  it  is  a  fact 
that  hens  fed  largely  on  table  scraps, 
salted  for  the  human  taste,  usually 


AN  AUTUMN  DRIVE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  was  a 
quiet  afternoon.  The  sun  shone 
through  the  almost  leafless  grapevine 
outside  of  the  open  door  and  cast 
criss-cross  shadows  on  the  home-made 
carpet.  A  fly  buzzed  in  the  window 
and  a  box-elder  bug  crawled  aim- 
lessly over  a  geranium  leaf  Outside 
the  windmill  remained  motionless.  It 
was  an  ideal  October  day  and  we  de- 
cided to  take  a  ride. 

At  the  first  farm  buildings  we 
passed  there  was  a  new  roof  joining 
two  granaries.  Across  the  road  from 
the  house  was  a  new  water  tank  and 
a  pile  of  pipe,  while  down  the  road 
stretched  a  long,  straight  and  well- 
made  fence.  Passing  along  we  noticed 
that  farmers  were  taking  better  care 
of  the  upland  hay  than  formerly.  Even 
the  hay  along  the  roads  was  mowed 
and  piled  up,  and  the  scattering 
bunches  in  the  hay  fields,  which  are 
usually  allowed  to  stand,  had  all  been 
gathered  up.  Evidently  northeast  Holt 
county  appreciates  her  resources. 

Corn  is  king  here,  and  although  the 
drouth  hit  many  fields  hard,  there  is 
much  of  that  staple  crop  left.  Along 
the  way  several  fields  of  cane,  with 
heads  apparently  full  of  seed,  were 
in  the  shock.  One  large  field  of  flax, 
a  mile  in  length,  was  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  In  Minneola  a  new  bell  and 
belfry  had  been  added  to  the  school 
house;  a  new  door  completed  the  im- 
provements. Farther  on  a  silo  was 
being  erected,  and  a  scraper  Avas  at 
work  leveling  the  ground  fir  a  new 
barn. 

Passing  cornerwise  through  the 
fields  we  neared  the  breaks  of  the 
Red  Bird  (I  have  often  wondered  why 
it  is  so  called;  it  is" not  the  home  of 
the  red  bird).  Here  and  there  along 
(he  roadside  we  noticed  clover  spring- 
ing up.  The  first  frost  has  just  passed 
and  had  tinted  the  hills  and  dales 
with  colors  more  perfect  than  any 
earthly  artist  can  paint.  The  golden- 
rods  and  blue-white  asters  nestled  in 
the  sheltered  places,  and  here  and 
there  a  fiery  red  sumac  or  tumble- 
weed  seemed  to  be  trying  to  surpass 
the  three-leafed  oak  or  poison  ivy. 

On  tor  of  the  hill  to  the  east  of 
Charles  Wrede's  farm  we  stopped  our 
team  and  gazed  at  the  beauty  before 
us.  We  wished  that  we  had  remem- 
bered to  bring  the  camera.  Far  away 
in  the  distance  to  the  north,  west  and 
south  lay  the  valley  of  the  Red  Bird. 
Here  and  there  among  the  groves  of 
trees  farm  houses  could  be  seen.  The 
oak  leaves  were  green  and  red  and 
the  ash  were  a  brilliant  yellow  color. 
Plum  patches  had  shed  their  leaves 
and  much  of  their  fruit  lay  molding 


on  the  ground.  Overhead,  purple 
wild  grapes,  untouched  by  man  in 
this  land  of  plenty  and  left  for  the 
migrating  birds,  glistened  in  the  sun- 
light. In  the  distant  horizon,  the  sun, 
as  it  sank  farther  in  the  west,  cast  its 
rich  red  color  on  the  feathery  white 
clouds. 

We  returned  by  a  different  road. 
Throughout  the  entire  journey  we 
saw  very  little  winter  grain.  Evi- 
dently the  farmers  are  somewhat 
discouraged  with  the  small  yield  and 
low  prices  for  these  crops.  One  place 
of  beauty  along  the  way  that  deserves 
mention  is  the  Minneola  cemetery.  A 
new  fence  has  recently  been  built 
around  it  by  the  Ladies'  club  of  the 
community.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  loved  ones  resting  there. 

Holt  So.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 


Another  pre-historic  corn  has  shown 
up.  This  time  the  seed  came  from  a 
Wisconsin  Indian  chief  and  was 
planted  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Gilmore  of  the 
Nebraska  Historical  Society.  Reports 
say  that  the  corn  withstood  the  drouth 
and  .hot  winds  of  the  summer  very 
well.  We  shall  not  be  surprised,  how- 
ever, if  this  corn  goes  the  way  of  all 
its  predecessors  that  have  been  so 
widely  advertised. 


The  governor  of  Iowa  has  set  aside 
a  fire  prevention  day,  urging  that  the 
citizens  discuss  conditions  and  create 
a  sentiment  against  fires  of  all  kinds. 
If  governors  must  have  "days"  of  one 
kind  and  another  to  attract  attention, 
we  do  not  see  why  one  devoted  to  fire 
prevention  isn't  in  order.  The  fire  loss 
of  the  country  is  enormous,  and  the 
ultimate   consumer   bears  it  all. 


Make  Money  With  Poultry 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  magazine  de- 
voted entirely  to  helping  earnest  men  and 
women  make  a  financial  success  of  poultry 
raising.  Its  staff  of  writers  is  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  have  made  a  practical, 
instead  of  theoretical,  success  of  poultry 
farming,  and  who  are  glad  to  pass  on  the 
results  of  their  hard  earned  experience  to 
AMERICAN   POULTRY  readers. 

There  are  many  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  the 
noviee  which  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
those  who  will  follow  the  teachings  set  forth 
in  this  magazine.  It  fully  explains  how  to 
make  a  start  how  to  construct  houses,  coops 
and  other  devices,  how  to  get  a  large  egg 
yield,  how  to  cure  and  prevent  disease,  how 
to  exhibit,  how  to  get  the  top  price  for 
eggs,  how  to  use  incubators  and  hundreds  of 
other  points  which  everyone  wishes  to  know. 
It  explains  the  famous  secret  system  through 
which  poultrymen  have  become  rich  and 
afterwards  sold  for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  a  large,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  monthly  journal,  well 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  be  found 
on  file  in  the  home  of  every  poultry  lover. 
No  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  should 
think  of  being  without  it.  It  will  save  him 
many  times  the  small  subscription  price. 
The  advanced  poultryman  will  also  find  it 
of  great  value;  the  articles  being  varied  in 
their  scope. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  The  regular  price 
of  AMERICAN  POULTRY  is  50c  per 
year,  but  in  order  to  introduce  it  to 
several  thousand  new  readers,  we 
will,  for  a  short  time,  give  a  large 
200  page  poultry  book,  which  is  a 
complete  guide  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, absolutely  free  to  everyone  send- 
ing 50c  for  a  yearly  subscription  or 
$1.00  for  a  three  year  subscription 
to  AMERICAN  POULTRY.  A  trial 
six  months'  subscription  (without 
book)  will  be  sent  for  25  cents.  Never 
has  so  much  been  offered  for  so  small 
a  sum.  Advantage  of  this  offer  should 
be  taken  at  once. 

American  Poultry 

Savoy    Building:         WILKES-BABKE,  PA. 


Millions  of  Chickens  and  Pigeons 

Thousands  of  Pet  Animals  and  Birds 

die  each  year  because  their  owners  do  not  notice  first  symptoms.  I  can  show  anyone 
in  five  minutes  how  to  tell  at  a  glance,  when  feeding  or  'tending  the  flock,  whether 
there  is  anything  wrong  and  just  what  to  do  to  remedy  it  right  at  the  start  when  cures 
are  easy. 

The  watery  ev>,  dirty  beak,  discolored  comb,  condition  of  the  droppings,  tell 
the  story  at  a  glance  before  the  chicken  rt-allv  acis  sick.  A  penny  spent  then  is  worth  a 
dollar  spent  liter.  You  can  easily  tell  whether  a  chicken  is  being  run  down  by  lice  or 
m.tes;  whether  roup,  canker  or  bronchitis  is  starting  and  just  what  to  do  to  effect  a  cure. 

I  have  made  a  special  study  for  twenty-five  years  of  poultry  and  pet  stock  troubles- 
how  to  diagnose  quickly  and  how  to  apply  the  easiest  and  surest  remedy.  I  want  to  show 
each  readei  of  this  how  to  raise  more  and  better  chickens,  keeping  them  healthy,  active 
and  productive.  (  very  additional  thousand  chickens  in  the  country  helps  the  sale  of 
Lee's  Lice  Killer,  Lee's  Insect  Powder,  Lee's  Egg  Maker  and  Germozone,  which  are  sold 
at  more  than  10,000  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  will  send  free  our  Poultry 
Book  and  our  pamphlets,  "Pointers  for  the  Amateur"  and  "Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock"  and  also  answer  any  special  inquiries  free  of  charge. 

Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  the  wonderful  insecticide  that  you  have  enly  to  pnint  or  sprny  on  the  perches  or  roost- 
ing places  of  chickens,  pigeons  or  any  birds  to  get  rid  of  insect  pests.  No  dusting,  dipping,  greasing  or  handling 
of  i ndi  vidua  I  birds. 

G^rm^zone  is  Antiseptic,  Germicide,  Fungicide;  the  most  widely  popular  remedy  for  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Dogs,  Pet  Animals  and  Singing  Birds.  Its  use  is  indicated  in  a  large  majority  of  affections  of  the  eyes,  nostrils, 
mouth,  throat,  skin,  crop  and  bowels. 

Get  posted  now  before  troubles  set  in.  Address  your  letter  to 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Dept.    5  -Omaha,  Nebraska 


HONOR&tLT 
WORK  SHOES 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes  outwear  all  other  shoes  be- 
cause they  are  made  from  specially  selected,  tough  and  seasoned 
stock — heavy  oak  tanned  soles — solid  counters — double  leather  toes  and  double 
rows  of  stitching.  They  stand  hard  knocks  and  rough  wear,  yet  are  not  heavy 
or  clumsy  looking.  For  strength,  wearing  quality  and  comfort  demand  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Work  Shoes. 

Made  of  "RESISTO  VEAL" 

The  uppers  of  Mayer  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes  are  made  of  the 
wonderful  wear-resisting  leather  "Resist o  Veal" — the  new 
leather  that  resists  even  ammonia  of  the  barnyard,  and  the 
alkali  in  the  soil,  and  remai  ns  soft  and  pliable.  This  is  the  best 
wearing  leather  ever  put  into  work  shoes. 

WARNING — Always  be  sure  and  look  for  the  Mayer 
name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole.  L~  your  dealer  can* 
not  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men. 
women  and  children;  Drysox,  the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


KNOCKS 
WEAR 


Old  Honesty  Blankets 


Wonders  for  Wear — Guaranteed! 

Thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  know  the  wonderful  value  of  "Old  Honesty* 
Blankets,     built  to  wear— made  with  eitra  strong  outer 
covering  of  heavy  brown  tent  can  vas— warm  lining  inside, 
quilted  with  20  rows  of  lock-stitch  seams— seams  that 
can't  rip  or  ravel.  No  other  blankets  wear  nearly  as  long. 
Every  one  bears  Guarantee  Tag  that  warrants  blanket 
to  wear  a  full  year— or  you  get  a  new  blanket  FREE. 

Extra  «lx«  itorm  blankets,  he*Tj  kersey  Union,  94.    Other  itjlea  93.60 
btable  blankets  with**         ,„rtr4U  *r  from  your  dealer — or  If 
S  attached  gHnhs  for  OJ.OU.WUNlt  *0h«  can't  supply,  write 

BEMIS  B LAM KRT  CO.  OMAHA.  NEB.^^jV 
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No  More 
Blackleg 


VACCINATE 

WITH 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLEGOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT.    •  MICHIGAN. 


SHROPSHIRE  pf\ 
SheepSaie Nov.  fcw 

Am  changing  location  and  will  hold 
gen<  ral  sale  of  Poland  China  hogs  and 
30  head  of  pure  bred  and  high  grade 
Shropshire  ewes  and  10  ram  lambs. 
F.  O    COOPKK         MILFORD,  NEB. 


EarTags 


CD 


[Tag  your  stock — best  and  cheapest  means  i 
Identification.    Name,  address  and  number 
stamped  on  tags.  Only  $1.00  per  hundred  and 
up.  Catalogue  and  samples  free  on  request. 
F.  S.  Durch  &  Co.,  El  W.  Illinois  Street,  Chicago^ 


BUY   FROM  OWNERS 

I  have  several  improved  farms  in  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley,  close  to  towns,  schools 
and  creameries.  I  will  sell  these  farms  at  a 
low  price,  on  long  time  and  easy  terms.  I 
will  furnish  all  the  milch  cows  and  hogs 
that  can  be  handled  on  these  farms,  and  let 
vou  pay  for  same  from  proceeds.  $500  will 
handle  160  acres.  Look  this  up,  Mr.  Renter. 
Also  wild  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

S.  D.  WORKS 
405-6  Commerce  Bldg.       ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


ARedlHoiWaterer 
For  Cold  Weather. 


I  Supplies  Water  With 

■  Chill  Oil  at  All  Times 

■  Reduces  feeding  cost  25  per  cent.    Hons  do 

■  betterand  put  oil  more  weight  with  less  leed 

■  when  properly  watered. 

B  Give  the  hogs  good  clean  water  with  chill  oil 
and  they  will  drink  frequently  both  night 
and  day.   No  ice  to  chop— no  won  j . 

TftPAI  Hog  Waterer 

11/LaMJU  Cannot  Freeze 

'Keeps  water  warm  lu  coldest  wewtber. 
F  Made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron.  Durable, 
sanitary,  automatic  feed,  no  valves  lo  get 
out  of  order,  inexpensive  to  operate.  Easily 
filled.  A  time  saver  and  money  maker.  ^ 
Write  Tor  full  particulars. 
Find  out  how  this  waterer 
pays  tor  USelf  In  saving  of 
feed  —  how  it  helps  to  1<< 
hogs  healthy,  tlet  our 
prices  and  our 
liberal  guarantee 
Write  today. 
The  National 
Manufacturing  Co,, 
1731  Locust  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


PURE  BRED 

Holstein  Sale 

Dec.  2, 1913 
at  South  Omaha 

:s   COWS   AND   HEIFERS  — 12  BULLS 
All  Animals  of  the  Highest  Quality 
and    Breeding.      Tuberculin  Tested 
by    State    and    Federal  Authorites. 

KALMUCK  SKYLARK  JOHANNA,  a  son 
nf  Katy  Gerben,  the  world's  record  cow, 
will  be  sold.  This  great  bull  has  stood  at 
the  head  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Davis'  herd  for  3 
years.  There  will  also  be  a  lot  of  daugh- 
ters of  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld,  one  of 
the  famous  bulls  of  the  breed.  Several 
grand-daughters  of  the  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiacs  and  some  of  the  choicest  bred 
animals  of  the  breed  will  be  offered  in 
this  sale.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
the  best  at  your  own  price,  and  all  selec- 
ted from  noted  herds  in  the  middle  west. 

Breeders  Consigning  Animals  as  Follows 

DR    B.    B.    DAVIS,    Omaha,  Neb. 
F.  J.   SEARLE.  Oskaloosa,  Kans. 
H.   C.   GLISSMANN    Omaha,  Neb. 
GENOA   INDIAN  SCHOOL,  Genoa,  Neb. 

Cornbelt  Holstein  Sale  Co. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOG  TO 
A.   L.  HAECKER 
BOX   1180  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Col.  F.   M,   Woods,  Auctioneer 


264  Page  Book  on 
Silos  and  Silage 


10c 


1913  copyrighted  edition  now 
ready.  Most  complete  work  on 
this  subject  published.  Used  as 
textbook  by  many  Agricultural 
Colleges.  Gives  the  facts  about 
Modern  Silage  Methods  —  tells 
just  what  you  want  to  know,  264  pages — in- 
dexed— over  45  illustrations,  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  information  boiled  down  for  the 
practical  farmer.  Tells  '  How  to  Make  Si- 
lage '  —  "How  to  Feed  Silage"  —  "How  to 
Build  Silos" — "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fer- 
tility"— "Silage  Crops  in  Semi-Arid  Regions." 
All  about  "Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of 
Silage  in  Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition 
now  ready.  Send  for  your  copy  at  once. 
Enclose  10c  in  coin  or  postage  stamps  and 
mention  this  paper.  SILVER  MANUFAC- 
TURING  COMPANY.   Salem,  Ohio. 


When  Hog  Cholera  Rages 
It's  a  Fine  Thing  to  Know 
YOUR  Hogs  Are  Sale 


I 

1 

0 
I 


E. 

MyerO 
President/* 
E.  Myers 
Lye  Company 


Next  time  you  read  in  your  paper  about  an  epidemic  of  hog- cholera,  how 
it  is  killing  off  hogs  like  flies  and  causing  the  loss  of  thousands  andthousands 
of  dollars,  and  you  are  beginning  to  wonder  where  it's  going  to  break  out 
next,  just  rememberthis:  You  can  assure  the  safety  of  your  hogs  by  taking 
this  inexpensive  precaution— go  to  your  dealer  and  get  a  few  cans  of 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Mix  it  with  the  hog's  feed  or  drinking  water  according  to  the  directions 
printed  on  thelabel  and  feed  it  twice  everyday.  This  treatment  has 
prevented  hogs  from  catching  cholera,  even  though  raging 
right  in  the  neighborhood.  It  has  been  proved  time  and  time  again. 
Here  is  just  one  example  among  hundreds  of  6imiliar  ones: 
"We  have  had  hog  cholera  all  through  our  district.  Those  who  have  been  using  Merry  War  Powdered 
Lye  have  missed  it.  One  man  in  particular  who  buys  it  by  the  case  has  cholera  all  around  him,  but  so  far  his 
hogs  have  escaped."   C.  M.  COOPER.  Prop.,  "The  Right  Place,"  Dawson,  Nebraska. 

THERE  ABE  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

Don't  experiment  with  an  old-fashioned,  ordinary  lye.  ^Jet  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE— the 
time-tried  remedy— the  specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs— that  actual  experience  has 
proved  to  be  the  safest,  most  dependable  preventive  of  hog  cholera  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Insist  on  the  genuine  and  refuse  substitutes. 

Costs  only  10c  a  can—  enough  to  protect  a  hog  from  cholera,  keep  him  free  from  worms  and  make  him 
strong,  healthy  amlon  his  feed  for  two  months.  Tones  up  digestion  and  prevents  feed  waste  by  changing 
every  pound  into  firm  flesh  and  jnicy  fat.   Produces  the  kind  of  hogs  that  bring  top  notch  prices. 

At  the  price  of  5c  per  month,  per  hog  you  insure  against  sickness  and  greatly  increase  the  size 
of  your  hogs. 

Make  a  test  for  yourself.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  comes  in  10c  cans  (120  feeds  per 
can).   It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— 4  dozen  cans  for  $4.80  at  grocers,  druggists  or  feed  dealers 
everywhere.    There  are  no  substitutes.    WE  WILL  SUPPLY  YOU  DIRECT  $4.80  for  4  dozen  cans 
-IF  YOUR  DEALERS  WON'T  SUPPLY  YOU.   Write  for  our  valuable  booklet  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest 
Profits  From  Hog  Raising."  Sent  FREE 
for  the  asking. 

•4Cwhich  Kind  Do  You  WanT?^ 

E.  MYERS  LYE  CO. 

Dept.  90   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LiVe-StdckNo^s 


Fieldmen 


H.  C.  McKelvie 
O.  I.  Purdy 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting Negotiations. — S.   R.  McKelvie.  Pub. 

Herd  Boar  by  The  Big  Orphan 

H.  H.  Meyer,  Fontanelle,  Neb.,  has  a 
March  boar  pig  by  The  Big  Orphan  for  sale 
that  is  a  good  one  and  that  he  is  anxious 
to  make  sale  on.  Price  and  description  on 
this  pig  will  be  furnished  on  application 
to  Mr.  Meyer. 

H.  H.  Meyer's  Polands 

H.  H.  Meyer,  Fontanelle,  Neb.,  has  fifteen 
spring  boars  and  one  fall  yearling  boar  for 
sale.  The  fall  yearling  is  an  extra  good 
one,  weighing  close  to  450  pounds,  is  got 
by  Alfalfa  Hadley,  a  Peter  Sterling-Big 
Hadley  combination,  and  is-  a  boar  that 
Mr.  Meyer  thinks  will  develop  extra  well. 
The  spring  boars  are  by  Alfalfa  Hadley 
and  Nebraska  Giant,  a  grandson  of  Long 
King,  out  of  a  dam  by  Long  King's  Equal. 
The  dams  of  the  pigs  are  mostly  by  J.  H. 
Sterling  by  old  Peter  Sterling,  one  of  the 
greatest  boars  of  his  time.  These  spring 
pigs   will  weigh   about   200  pounds. 

Shorthorn  Bull  Bargains 

P.  T,  Hays,  Bradshaw,  Neb.,  has  a  lot  of 
big,  lusty  red  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale. 
These  are  sired  by  Red  Goods  and  Emma's 
Goods,  a  son  of  Red  Goods.  Red  Goods  is 
absolutely  one  of  the  high  class  sires  of  the 
breed  and  conforms  so  well  to  true  Short- 
horn type  in  addition  to  which  is  extra 
size  that  he  would  be  a  strong  factor  in  the 
prize-getting  if  fitted  for  state  shows.  The 
value  of  a  sire  of  such  strong  breed  char- 
acter is  demonstrated  in  the  class  of  bulls 
that  are  offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Hays.  The 
most  of  these  bulls  are  seventeen  months 
old  and  ready  for  s'trong  service.  Write' Mr. 
Hays  and  kindly  mention  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Watigh's  Poland  China  Boar  Bargains 

E.  V.  Waugh,  Greeley.  Neb.,  one  of  the 
oldest  Poland  China  breeders  in  his  sec- 
tion, has  thirty  spring,  fall  and  winter 
boars'  for  sale  by  Victor's  Wonder,  Moberly 
by  Big  Expansion  and  Blue  Valley.  Victor's 
Wonder  is  by  Big  Victor  and  out  of  Lady 
Wonder's  Best,  the  top  sow  in  the  Loner- 
gan  sale  in  1912;  Moberly  is  by  Big  Ex- 
pansion and  out  of  a  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Big  Tecumseh;  and  the  Blue  Valley 
litter  is  out  of  Blue  Valley  Satin,  the  top 
sow  in  Tcm  Walker's  sale  last  winter,  by 
First  Look.  Mr.  Waugh  has  a  good,  thrifty 
lot  of  boars  in  this  lot  and  prices  them 
low.  Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
when  writing. 

Smith   &    Sons    Report  Sales 

Albert  Smith.  Superior,  Neb.,  reports  very 
satisfactory  inquiry  and  sale  on  their 
Poland  China  spring  boars1,  under  the  con- 
ditions, and  owing  to  the  high  priced  lot 
of  boars  they  have  to  offer  and  the  close 
culling  of  the  bunch,  think  they  will  be 
able  to  close  them  out  within  the  next 
thirty  days.  It  would  surely  seem  at  the 
prices  Mr.  Smith  says  he  is  quoting  on 
these  boars  that  they  should  find  ready  sale 
in  as  backward  a  year  as  this  is.  They 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  selling  to 
parties  who  have  made  inspection  of  sev- 
eral good  herds  and  suited  themselves  bet- 
ter here.  Their  prices  are  reasonable  and 
the  quality  of  stock  dependable. 

Young  s  Shorthorns  and  Durocs 

R.  M.  Young,  Cook,  Neb.,  is  making  very 
attractive  prices  on  the  surplus  of  Short- 
horn cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  hogs  which 
he  has  for  sale.  In  regard  to  same  Mr. 
Young  writes:  "Have  six  nice  fall  yearling 
bulls  on  hand  in  good  shape  and  ten  yearling 
heifers,  all  from  heavy  milking  families  of 
cows  and  strong  beef  sires.  Most  of  these 
were  sired  by  Scotch  Baron,  a  good  son  of 
Baron  Surmise,  the  famous  sire  of  heavy 
milking  Shorthorns.  The  Duroc  boars  are 
sired  by  Nebraska  Model,  a  big-type  son  of 
Iowa  Model,  one  of  the  champion  boars  of 
1911,  and  by  Model  King,  a  good  son  of  the 
champion  Valley  King.  I  have  spring,  fall 
yearling  and  junior  yearling  boars  of  good 
bone,  size  and  quality."  Write  Mr.  Young 
and  notice  change  in  his  ad  in  this  issue 
calling  attention  to  prices  he  is  making  on 
his  stuff. 

Hollanden  Farm  Holsteins 

C.  W.  Culver  &  Son,  Albion,  Neb.,  report 
the  sale  of  their  herd  bull  which  they  were 
advertising  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  They 
say  further:  "We  still  have  two  excellent 
bull  calves  of  serviceable  age,  both  sired 
by  a  double  grandson  of  the  great  Katy 
Gerben.  The  dam  of  one  has  just  com- 
pleted a  seven-day  official  record  of  over 
twelve  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days, 
nearly  nine  months  after  calving.  She  is 
only  a  three-year-old  heifer  and  will  have 
an  official  yearly  record  of  over  15,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  500  pounds  of  butter 
to  her  credit.  We  are  proud  of  this  record, 
for  she  is  due  to  calve  again  early  in 
February.  We  also  have  just  completed 
four  other  seven-day  official  records  in 
our  herd,  as  follows:  Fannie  DeKol  2d 
Fancy,  19.49  pounds  butter  in  seven  days; 
Fidgety  Clissie  2d  Rue,  15.75  pounds  butter 
in    seven    days;    Clothilde    Royal  Dutchess, 


12.50  pounds  butter  in  seven  days;  and 
Pauline  Star  Craig,  12.45  pounds  butter  In 
seven  days.  The  last  two  are  only  junior 
two-year-old  heifers.  All  of  these  will  be 
continued  on  yearly  official  work.  Each 
of  these  above  cows  have  fine  bull  calves 
sired  by  a  bull  whose  dam  has  a  772-pound 
butter  record  for  one  year." 

Briggs  Si  Sons'  Duroc  Boars 
George  Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center,  Neb., 
among  the  oldest  established  Duroc  firms 
in  the  business,  announce  for  quick  sale 
the  tops  of  their  spring  boars.  Regarding 
this  lot,  they  say:  "We  have  a  fine  bunch 
of  spring  males,  weighing  from  185  to 
250  pounds,  that  are  cholera  immune  by 
the  double  treatment.  They  have  good 
colors,  good  bone  and  feet,  strong  backs, 
good  type  heads  and,  In  fact,  are  a  top  lot. 
We  have  not  sold  any  from  this  lot  as  yet 
and  the  purchaser  will,  therefore,  get  a 
first  pick.  They  are  sired  by  Crimson 
Wonder  4th,  first  prize  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair;  Queen's  Crimson,  of  the  cele- 
brated Crimson  Wonder  Again  breeding; 
Cleathams  Pride,  also  a  prize  winner; 
Queen's  Wonder:  Belle's  Wonder,  and 
Belle  s  Jumbo.  We  are  pricing  these  boars 
at  $30  to  $50."  The  writer  is  familiar 
enough  with  the  Briggs'  herd  of  Durocs  to 
know  that  good  values  are  offered  in  these 
boars.  There  are  some  good  show  boar 
prospects   in   the  lot. 

Grand  Lot  of  Hereford  Bulls 

G.  G.  Clement,  Ord,  Neb.,  whose  high 
rating  in  the  Hereford  show  and  breedins 
business  is  unquestioned,  has  for  sale  a 
grand  lot  of  Hereford  bulls  from  four  year, 
down;  some  money-making  propositions  in 
females,  and  six  toppy  big-type  Poland 
China  male  pigs  by  Big  Commander.  This 
stock  is  priced  for  quick  moving  and  Mr. 
Clement  says  by  way  of  a  general  descrip- 
tion that  he  has'  never  offered  so  many  real 
top  Hereford  bulls  as  are  in  this  lot.  A 
cut  of  some  of  these  bulls  appears  In  this 
issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  There  are 
no  less  than  seven  real  herd  headers  in 
point  of  individuality  and  breeding.  They 
are  by  Fast  Freight  and  Sensation,  two  of 
the  most  noted  Hereford  show  and  breed- 
ing bulls  and  from  dams  of  very  choice 
breeding.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Clement 
has  six  Poland  China  boar  pigs  for  sale 
that  are  the  tops  of  his  entire  past  season's 
crop.  To  deal  with  Mr.  Clement  is  to  get 
the  limit  of  integrity  and  values.  Kindly 
mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing. 

WILLIAMSON  S  GREAT  SALE 

H.  O.  Williamson,  Herman,  Neb.,  raised 
the  lid  on  November  5  and  passed  through 
his  auction  ring  fifty  head  of  Poland  Chinas, 
mostly  young  sorts,  the.*,  would  do  credit 
to  any  breeder.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  we  have  attended  a  sale  where  the 
praise  was  so  strong  for  the  offering  a;  was 
heard  at  this  sale.  The  boars  were  an  extra 
smooth,  growthy  lot.  The  Seward  County 
Farm,  represented  by  its  manager,  E.  E. 
McCalip,  Seward,  Neb.,  bought  the  top  boar, 
Lot  24,  a  big,  smooth,  broad-backed,  heavy- 
boned  pig  that  was  conceded  by  those  pres- 
ent to  be  the  best  boar  in  the  sale.  The 
price  was  $72.50.  Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  who 
was  billed  for  the  sale,  could  not  attend  on 
account  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  father, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Col.  A.  C. 
Manifold,  who  conducted  the  sale  in  a  pleas- 
ing manner.  He  was  assisted  by  Col.  H. 
N.  Marsh.  The  appended  list  of  buyers  and 
prices  shows  that  the  large  part  of  the 
offering  went  to  parties  from  a  distance  over 
the  state  and  we  want  to  say  for  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson that  this  support  is  heartily  appre- 
ciated.    Sales   and   prices  follow: 

Summary 

16  boars  sold  for..  $793.00;  average  $19.56 
34  females  sold  for. $1.493.00 ;  average  $44.00 
50  head  sold  for.  ..  $2,286.50 ;  average  $45.7.", 
C — Iver    S.    Johnson,    Stanton   $70.00 

1 —  Thomas    Cushman,    Herman....  46.00 

2 —  E.  W.   Burdick,   Herman   60.00 

3 —  Charles    Laughlin,    Herman   65.00 

4 —  E.    W.    Burdick   4  8.00 

5 —  H.    O.    Weddle,    Craig   50.00 

6 —  E.   W.    Burdick   116.00 

7—  E.   W.    Burdick   42.00 

8—  W.  P.  Cowan,  Wheaton.  Ill   102. U 

9—  W.  E.  Willey,   Steele  City   50.00 

10 —  Fred    Hurley,    Craig   42.00 

11 —  Henry  Dorr,   Remsen,   la  4  7.00 

13—  S.   D.   Womble,   Craig   36.00 

14 —  O.   F.   Applegate.   Oakland.   Ia..  36.00 

15 —  H.   S.   Giltner,   Oakland,   Ia   66.00 

16 —  J.    H.   Healy,   Manilla,    Ia   38.00 

17 —  E.   J.   Askwig,   Oakland   37.00 

18 —  E.   J.   Askwig   36.00 

19 —  Mr.    Lutter,    Tekamah   41.00 

20—  C.    A.    Mogul,    Oakland   49.00 

21 —  Fred   Hurley    56.00 

22 —  Fred    Hurley    38.00 

24 —  Seward    County    Farm,    Seward.  72.50 

25—  A.    Davis,    Craig   38.00 

27 —  James   Dowden,    Blair   35.00 

28 —  Iver   S.    Johnson   50.00 

2  9 — M.    V.    Mayden.   Herman   32.00 

30 —  Fred    Morehouse,    Tekamah   32.50 

31 —  D.    J.    Marsh,    Tekamah   42.00 

32—  W.   H.    Smith,  ■  Stanton   57.50 

33 —  Fred    Hurley    39.00 

34 —  Harry    Seltz,    DeSoto   52.50 

35 —  C.  M.   Hulbert.  Oakland   44.00 

36 —  Thomas    Patrick,    Herman   38.00 

37 —  D.    W.    Greenleaf,    Tekamah....  62.50 

38 —  Ben    Kilgore,    Tekamah   37.00 

39 —  M.    V.    Mayden   37.00 

40 —  M.    V.    Mayden   33.00 

12—  M.    V.    Mayden   33.00 

43 —  C.  H.  Gansman,  Seward   20.00 

44 —  E.    J.    Askwig   36.00 

44  >a—  S.   D.   Womble   40.00 


The  Fast  Freight  and  Sensation  herd-heading  Hereford  bulls  for  sale  by  G.  G. 
Clement,  Ord,  Nebraska.  A  reading  notice  and  advertisement  of  these  bulls  appear* 
in  this  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
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4 j  — E.  J.  Askwig   33.00 

33  V4 — E.  J.  Askwig   34.00 

4  7— M.    V.    Mayden   33.00 

4  8 — E.    J.    Askwig   35.00 

48Vs — C.   H.  Gansman   35.00 

49 — S.   D.   Womble   39.00 


NELSON'S  SHORTHORNS  AVERAGE  $150 

The  Shorthorn  and  Poland  China  Arm  of 
S.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Malcolm,  Neb.,  came 
into  their  own  with  a  vengeance  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  and  on  account  of  transpiring  inci- 
dents we  believe  that  some  notable  changes 
should  be  made  which  Mr.  Nelson  is  entitled 
to.  The  main  of  these  Is  that  the  town  of 
Malcolm  should  have  its  name  changed  to 
Nelsonville,  because  another  such  successful 
event  as  was  pulled  off  at  S.  A.  Nelson's 
farm  near  there  on  the  7th  will  feature  the 
word  Nelson  much  more  than  the  word 
Malcolm.  Messrs.  Nelson  &  Sons  planned 
earnestly  for  the  success  of  this  sale.  They 
chartered  a  special  train  on  the  Burlington 
at  their  expense  for  the  convenience  of 
parties  coming  out  from  Lincoln,  tills  train 
bringing  out  about  sixty  parties  from  a 
distance  who  were  met  at  the  train  by 
automobiles  and  taken  to  the  farm  where 
a  good  feed  and  a  splendid  offering  of  Short- 
horn cattle  and  Poland  China  hogs  were 
ready  for  their  use  and  consumption.  By 
actual  count  there  were  forty-one  auto- 
mobiles, which  carried  probably  225  parties 
to  the  sale,  and  by  other  conveyances  the 
crowd  was  swelled  to  probably  400  people. 
It  was  "Nelson  day"  from  start  to  finish, 
and  Col.  Branson,  who  conducted  the  sale, 
never  worked  in  better  form.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  absolute,  and  had  the 
situation  in  hand  all  the  time.  The  offering 
of  Shorthorns  was  a  fine  one,  and  the  aver- 
age of  $150  on  forty-three  head  tells  its 
own  story.  The  bulls  averaged  $190  on 
eight  head,  the  top  going  to  Joseph  Rous- 
selle  &  Sons,  Seward,  Neb.,  at  $330.  The 
bulls  were  a  fine  lot.  The  females  were 
purchased  largely  by  William  Fagan  &  Son, 
Abbott,  Neb.;  Rapp  Brothers,  St.  Edward, 
Neb.;  George  Allen  &  Sons,  Lexington,  Neb.; 
William  Steffens,  Malcolm,  Neb.,  and  R.  E. 
Baldwin,  Osceola,  Iowa.  Females  averaged 
$141.14,  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  their 
value  than  we  have  seen  in  recent  cattle 
sales.  It  is  significant  that  men  of  the 
prominence  and  thrift  in  their  respective 
communities,  as  those  above  mentioned  are, 
s'hould  be  heavy  buyers  in  this  sale,  and 
while  the  most  of  them  maintain  large 
herds,  their  purchases  are  a  safe  indication 
of  the  good  future  of  the  pure  bred  cattle 
business.  The  newer  buyer  will  be  more 
in  evidence  as  the  season  advances.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  offering  of  cattle.  The 
quality  of  the  offering  proved  conclusively 
that  Mr.  Nelson's  foundation  purchases  of 
good  cattle,  with  good  pedigrees  and  at 
long  prices,  when  the  cattle  industry  was 
none  too  good  in  Nebraska,  were  based  on 
sound  judgment  and  that  it  does  pay  to 
buy  the  good  ones  if  you  expect  to  produce 
that  kind.  A  sacrifice  was  made  on  the 
Poland  China  boar  offering,  which  is  a 
usual  result  of  a  combination  sale  of  this 
sort,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  good  cattle  sale 
having  exhausted  the  crowd  by  the  time 
they  were  all  disposed  of.  The  boars,  how- 
ever, sold  at  the  good  average  of  $33.25. 
A  complete  list  of  the  buyers  of  cattle  fol- 
low. The  entire  sale  totaled  about  $7,200. 
Summary 

8  bulls    sold    for  $1500;  average  ..  $190 

35  females   sold   for... $4940;  average ..  $141 

43  head  sold  for  $6440;  average .. $150 

Females 

1 —  William  Fagan  &  Son,  Abbott ..  $180 . 00 

2 —  William  Fagan  &   Son   135.00 

3 —  R.   E.   Baldwin,   Osceola,   la....  200.00 

4—  William  Fagan  &  Son   175.00 

5 —  George  Allen  &  Sons,  Lexington.  150.00 

6 —  W.  W.  Oglivie,  Beaver  Crossing.  170.00 

7—  -William  Steffens,  Malcolm  150.00 

8—  R.  E.  Baldwin   150.00 

9 —  M.   B.   Palmer.   Germantown .  .  .  .  150.00 

10 —  m]   B.   Palmer   170.00 

11 —  George   Allen    &   Sons   200.00 

12—  William  Steffens    65.00 

13 —  William  Steffens    170.00 

14 —  Ed    Cunningham,  Broken  Bow..  160.00 

15 —  R.  '  E.    Baldwin   165.00 

16 —  Rapp   Brothers,   St.   Edward....  105.00 

17 —  Rapp  Brothers   95.00 

18 —  R.    E.    Baldwin   195.00 

19 —  Rapp   Brothers    105.00 

20—  William  Steffens    60.00 

21—  C.    Moran.    Havelock   90.00 

22—  William  Steffens    140.00 

23—  William  Steffens    110.00 

24 —  William  Steffens    150.00 

25 —  William  Fagan  &  Son   250.00 

26 —  M.   B.   Palmer   125.00 

27 —  William  Steffens    160.00 

28 —  William  Fagan  &  Son   100.00 

29 —  R.    E.    Baldwin   150.00 

30 —  William  Steffens    120.00 

31 —  Wiliam    Steffens    60.00 

31^ — William  Fagan  &  Son   100.00 

32 —  William  Fagan  &  Son   95.00 

33 —  Rapp    Brothers    100.00 

34 —  William  Fagan  &  Son   80.00 

35—  William  Steffens    160.00 

Bulls 

36 —  Drake  &  Thompson,   Friend  ....  $205 . 00 

37 —  Joseph  Rousselle  &  Sons,  Seward  330.00 

38—  W.  W.  Oglivie   250.00 

39 —  Albert  Anderson,   Waverly   95.00 

4  0 — Carl    Deinert,    Emerald   80.00 

41—  M.   B.   Palmer   245.00 

42 —  John    Bauer,    Lincoln   165.00 

43 —  Johnson  Brothers,   Cheney   130.00 


THE  LEISY  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  Robert  Leisy, 
held  at  Wisner,  Neb.,  on  Friday,  November 
7,  was  a  good  one,  resulting  in  an  average 
of  $51  on  the  entire  offering  of  spring  boars 
sold.  Mr.  Leisy  put  through  the  ring  one 
of  the  best  bunches  of  boars  we  ever  saw 
sold.  His  pigs  had  lots  of  size,  smooth- 
ness, good  bone  and  plenty  of  it.  Breeders 
were  present  to  appreciate  this  good  offer- 
ing. The  top  of  the  sale  was  $155,  paid 
by  Glenn  Perry  of  Mynard,  Neb.,  for  No.  27 
in  the  catalog,  one  of  the  best  pigs  that 
has  been  sold  this  year.  It  was  a  snappy 
sale  from  start  to  finish,  requiring  but  an 
hour  to  sell  the  entire  offering.  Col.  N.  G. 
Kraschel  did  the  selling  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.     A  list  of  sales  follow: 

1 —  Harry   Tidrick,   Winside  $115.00 

2 —  T.    J.    Overboe,    Allen   55.00 

3 —  Franz   Neilson.    Hooper   57.50 

4 —  Thomas   Taylor,    Battle   Creek.  .  99.00 

5 —  Henry  Spuk,  Ethan,  S.  D   30.00 


-C.   Knobb,   West  Point  

-B.    VonSeggern,  Wlsner  

-P.  B,   Bogner,   Ho  wells  

-W.  H.  Hensel,  West  Point  

-B.    H.    Steffensmeyer,  Howells.. 

-Edgar   Taylor,  Plainview  

-M.  Matz,  Wlsner  

-J.  N.  Forbes,  Plainview  

-Simon   Meeske,  Wisner  

-James    Cohee,  Beemer  

-Otto   Koehler,  Pilger  

-J.   A.   D'.ouhy,   North  Bend  

-M.    J.    Swift,  Allen  

-Philip  Reuner,  Howells  

-James  G.  Jerovec,  Clarkson.  .  .  . 
-Frank    H.    Steffensmeyer,  Dodge 

-Gus   Fest.  Wakefield  

-Glenn    Perry,  Mynard  

-Harry   Fullen,  Osmond  

-C.  Knobb    

-J.    J.    Schowalter,  Brunswick... 

-Herman  Magdanz,  Wisner  

-August  Steinmeyer.  Wisner.  .  .  . 
-B.    H.  Steffensmeyer  


31.00 
50.00 
42.00 
34.00 
38.  00 
42.00 
34.00 
52.50 
29.00 
38.00 
60.00 
40.00 
40.00 
38.00 
27.00 
38.00 
36.00 
155.00 
57.50 
62.50 
38.00 
52.50 
50.  00 
37.00 


TOELLE'S   GOOD  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  Herman  Toelle, 
held  at  West  Point,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber S,  resulted  in  an  average  of  $52.53  on 
the  forty-four  head  of  boars  sold.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  boar  sales  held  this  year. 
The  most  of  the  offering  were  spring  males 
and  some  were  of  April  and  May  farrow. 
The  top  of  the  sale  was  $165,  paid  by  J.  J. 
Kane  of  Wisner,  Neb.,  for  No.  1  in  the 
catalog.  He  was  a  March  8  pig  sired  by 
Chief  Select  2d  and  out  of  a  dam  by  Im- 
prover's Chief.  He  was  an  extra  good  indi- 
vidual and  will  make  Mr.  Kane  an  extra 
good  boar  to  put  in  his  herd.  It  was  a 
well  conditioned  offering  and  bidding  was 
snappy.  Col.  Kraschel  did  the  selling  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Sales  of  $30 
and  over  follow: 

1 —  J.    J-    Kane,    Wisner  $165.00 

2 —  Fred  Wespt.   Petersburg   100.00 

3 —  Henry   Johannes,    Pender   50.00 

5 —  Gust    Duerst,    West    Point   67.50 

6 —  Fred  Wespt    72.50 

7 —  Fred  Wespt    65.00 

8 —  August    Fillmer,  Beemer  

9 —  Chas.    Repschlaeger,   West  Point 

10 —  Ignatz  Spenner,   West  Point.... 

11 —  Oscar  F.  Johnson.  Oakland  


57.50 
52.50 
52.50 
70.00 

12 —  Phil  Ernesti,  West  Point   55.00 

13 —  Joseph   Wiesen.    West   Point....  47.50 

14 —  Joseph    Pickhinke.    Howells....  60.00 


-Joseph    Birchem,    Dodge   55.00 

-Phil   Vickstrom,   Oakland   57.50 


15- 
16- 

17 — Fred  Fillmer,  West  Point   48.00 

.  50 
37.00 


18 —  Henry    Munderloh,  Lyons. 

19 —  Harry   Jones,   West  Point. 

20 —  F.    F.    Johnson.    Craig   36.00 

21 —  Martin  Rememeyer,   Howells.  ...  60.00 

22 —  Anton  Fischer,   West  Point   48.00 

23 —  C.    E.   Johnson.    Cr»ig   ffO.OO 

24 —  Theo.    Dorenemann   West   Point.  45.00 

25 —  Frank    Fillmer  •   55.00 

26 —  Casper   Hagedorn,   West  Point..  31.00 

27 —  Ried  Mack,   West  Point   35.00 

29 —  Hans  Andersen,  West  Point....  44.00 

30 —  A.   J.   Peterson,   West   Point....  39.00 

31 —  Wilber   E.   Johnson,   West   Point  36.00 

32 —  H.    D.    Hanson,    Oakland   38.00 

33 —  Emanuel    Johnson,    Craig   37.00 

34 —  Harry   Jones    34.00 

35 —  Jul.    Hansen,    Oakland   44.00 

36 —  William  Schueth,  West  Point...  33.00 

37 —  Ed.    M.    Kern,    Stanton   60.00 

38 —  Fred    Wiese,    West    Point   50.00 

39 —  John   J.    Koester,    Dodge   53.00 

40—  F.    J.    Svoboda,    Snyder   55.00 

41 —  Alvin  Pierson,  West  Point   42.50 

4  2 — George    Schueth    4  6.00 

43 — Hy.   Schinstock,   West  Point....  58.00 


THE    DeKALB  SALE 

The  Hampshire  sale  of  H.  D.  DeKalb  of 
DeKalb,  Iowa,  held  at.  Council  Bluffs,  on 
Tuesday,  November  4,  made  an  average  of 
$37  on  the  boars  sold.  It  was  a  very  large 
offering,  all  males,  and  a  few  were  not  sold. 
Prices  were  rather  conservative.  The  top 
of  the  sale  was  $180,  paid  for  the  good  boar 
DeKalb's  King  50th.  He  was  purchased  by 
William  Pamp  of  Benson,  Neb.  Col.  Kraschel 
did  the  selling  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Sales  of  $30  and  over  follow: 
01 — George  Annan,   Clarinda,   la .  .  .  .  $130 . 00 

1 —  B.  F.  Blind,  Pine  Village,  Ind .  .  100.00 

2 —  August  Schoening,  Dumphrey,  la.  40.00 
5 — Peter  Hopley  &  Son,   Lewis,   la.  37.50 

8 —  H.  H.   Rock,   Avoca,  la   65.00 

9 —  L.  Roenfeld,  Glenwood.  Ia....  30.00 
14 — William    Pamp.    Benson   180.00 


15- 


Paulsen.  Nora. 


65.00 


22 —  Claude   Horn,   Troy.   Kans   50.00 

23 —  William  Primm,  Elk  Point,  S.  D.  32.00 

25 — F.   H.   Schulz.   Treynor,   Ia   37.00 

34 — Rud.    Schoening,    Dumphrey.    Ia.  30.00 

38 —  C.    P.    Paulsen   66.00 

39 —  J.   H.    George,    Corning,    Ia   40.00 

40 —  A.    Ouren,    Treynor,    Ia   31.00 

47 — W.     J.     Armstrong.  Burlington, 

Kans. '.   51.00 

50 — E.  E.  Stuppell,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia.  35.00 

55 —  James  Thompson,  Fairfax,  Mo..  40.00 

56 —  Roy    Fisher,    Winside   44.00 

57 —  James   Thompson    51.00 

58 —  James  Thompson    43.00 


SALE  AT  ORD 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  J.  R.  Blackburn, 
held  at  Ord,  Neb.,  on  Wednesday,  November 
5,  res-ulted  in  an  average  of  $25.  Mr.  Black- 
burn had  a  corking  good  offering  and  prices 
were  very  low,  considering  the  breeding 
and  individuals  which  were  sold.  Col.  Z.  S. 
Branson  was  on  the  block  and  did  extra 
good  work,  but  conditions  were  not  favor- 
able for  a  good  sale.  Sales  of  $25  and 
over  follow: 

1 —  E.    L.    Busch,    Syracuse   $36.00 

2 —  S.   M.   Hinkle,    Genoa   39.00 

4 — B.    F.    Danford,    Ord   50.00 

8 — A.   C.   Troutman,   Palisade   35.00 

14 — Henry    Boss,    Columbus   25.00 

25— O.   R.   Hansen,  Ord   25.00 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Hoi  steins 

Dec.  2 — Cornbelt  Holstein   Sale  Co.    Sale  at 
South    Omaha,    Neb.     Prof.    A.  L. 
Haecker,   Mgr.,   Lincoln,  Neb. 
Herefords  • 
Mar.  10 — A.   F.  Hager,  Avoca.  Iowa. 
Mar.  11 — o!  S.  Gibbons  &  Son.  Atlantic,  Ia. 
Angus 

Apr.  1  and  2 — Escher   &   Son   and   Escher  & 
Ryan,  Botna,  Iowa.     Sale  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Polled  Durbams  and  Shorthorns 

Mar.  12 — A.  W.  Smith  &  Son.  Seward,  Neb. 


BARGAINS  IN   DUROCS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

SPRING  DUROC  BOARS  AND  GILTS  from  champion  blood  lines  at  $20  and  $25  each; 
Fall  Boars  at  $30;  Yearlings,  $35.  Six  nice  blocky  fall  yearling  bulls  and  10  yearling 
heifers  from  heavy  milking  dams  at  $65.  Also  spring  calves  at  $55.  Write  me  TODAY. 
It.  M,   YOUNG  (Johaton  County)  COOK,  NEB. 
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Avoid  the  Dangers  of 

rilA]l    171  _  _  J  •__         DR.  GILBERT  HESS. 
^IHII     F  trt^li  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science 

*  *"*'*""tf    Doctor  of  Medicine 

I  want  to  warn  you  in  time  that  stock  taken  off  pasture  and  put  on  dry  feed  are  pretty- 
apt  to  get  out  of  fix,  because  corn,  grain,  hay  and  fodder  do  not  contain  the  laxatives 
so  abundantly  supplied  in  grass. 

Some  of  your  animals  are  sure  to  become  constipated,  others  off  feed,  rough  in  the 
hair,  with  paleness  of  the  eyes,  lips  and  nostrils,  or  tbe  legs  may  stock  or  dropsical 
swellings  of  the  abdomen  appear,  or  the  urine  may  become  yellow  and  thick ;  but  the 
common  ailment  of  all,  especially  among  hogs,  is  worms,  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Makes  Stock  Healthy.  Expels  Worms. 

Being  both  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  veterinary  scientist,  I  formulated  Dr  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  to  correct  these  evils.  It  contains  a  laxative  substitute  for  grass,  diuretics 
to  remove  dropsical  swellings,  tonics  to  improve  the  appetite  and  increase  digestion 
and  vermifuges  to  expel  worms. 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  put  your  animals  in  a  thriving  condition, 
the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the  worms,  that  I  have  authorized  your  nearest 
dealer  to  supply  you  with  enough  for  your  stock,  and  if  it  does  not  do  what  I  claim, 
return  the  empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic,  because  it's  the  cow  in  the  pink 
of  condition  that  fills  the  milk  pail,  the  steer  with  an  appetite  that  lays  on  Sat,  the 
horse  that  digests  its  dinner  that  pulls  on  the  bit,  the  hog  that  is  well  and  worm-free 
that  gets  to  be  a  200-pounder  in  six  months. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  never  sold  by  peddlers — only  reliable  dealers;  I  save  you 
peddler's  salary  and  expenses,  as  these  prices  prove:  25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack 
$5.00.   Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada,  the  far  West  and  the  South). 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  poultry  tonic  that  shortens  the 
moulting  period.  It  gives  the  moulting  hen 
vitality  to  force  out  tue  old  quills,  grow  new 
feathers  and  get  back  on  the  job  laying  eggs 
a!l  winter.  It  tones  up  the  dormant  egg 
organs  and  makes  hens  lay.  Also  helps 
chicks  grow.  Economical  to  use— a  penny's 
worth  is  enough  for  30  fowl  per  day.  lHbs. 
25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail  f2.50.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West.  Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  Lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle  it 
on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks  or  keep  it  in  the 
dust  baths,  the  hens  will  distribute  it.  Also 
destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  in  handy  sifting- 
top  cans,  1  lb.  25c,  3  lbs.  60c.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West.   I  guarantee  it. 


coJ$fAPPLEToN 


Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.   This  sim- 
,  reliable  machine  does  it. 
'Outs  or  shreds  the  stalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 

GUARANTEED 

size  for  size,  under  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
any  other  machine  husker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas- 
ier and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Husker  Book 
tells  all  about  it.   Send  for  free  copy  today. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  567  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  01. 
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NOW  FOR  THE 


INTERNATIONAL  Live  Stock  Show 

— Greatest  and  Best  ol  the  Year 

Nov.  29  to  Dec.  6 


Union  Stock  Yards, 


CHICAGO 


Many  New  Improvements,  New  Features 
Thirty  National  Conventions,   Etc..  Etc. 

Daily  Sales  of  Live  Stock 


Fifty  Choice 
GALLOWAYS 
Tues.,  Dec.  2,  1  p.m. 
For    catalog  write 
R.  W.  BROWN 
Carrollton,  Mo. 


Fifty    High  Class 

ANGUS 
Wed.,  Dec.  3,  1  p.m. 
For     catalog  write 

CHAS.  GRAY 
Union    Stock  Yards 
Chicago 


Fifty  Selected 
SHORTHORNS 
Thur  ,  Dec.  4,  1  p.m. 
For     catalog  write 

ABRAM  RENICK 
Union    Stock  Yards 
Chicago 


Fifty  Best 
HEREFORDS 
Fri.,  Dec.  5,  1  p.m. 
For     catalog  write 

R.    3.  KINZER 
1012  Baltimore  Ave. 
Kansas   City,  Mo. 


A  Season  of  Learning,  Entertainment,  Brilliant  Evening  Shows,  and 

A  TRIP  TO  CHICAGO 

Lowest  Rates  on  All  Railroads 
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AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers  »('MMM, 

How  would  you  Ilk©  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?   We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at   your   home.     Next   term   opens  October 
6,    1013.       MISSOURI    AUCTION  SCHOOL, 
14th    and    Grand,    Kansas    City,  Missouri. 
W.   B.   Carpenter,    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
119   First  Nat'l   Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address: 

D    H.  CUNNINGHAM 
o/r,   Citizens'  Nat  l  Bank         WAYNE,  NEB. 

N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Hi?£iN 

Livestock  Auctioneer 

I  arr  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
In    the    country.       WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

J.  M.  ROBINSON 

LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEER 

I    CONDUCT    SUCCESSFUL  SALES. 
WRITE  EARLY. 
NORTH    BEND,  NEBRASKA 

COL.   ARTHUR   W.  THOMPSON 
LIVESTOCK    AUCTIONEER.      Have  con- 
ducted    livestock     sales     successfully  and 
would    be    pleased    to    communicate  with 
parties    wanting    spring    dates.       Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON       YORK.  NEB. 

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having   made   a   number   of  sales  of  pure 
bred   swine   myself   gives   me   valuable  ex- 
perience  in   conducting  sales   of   this  kind. 
1645  E  STREET                   LINCOLN,  NEB. 

HOBIEI 

OUT  OF  THE  BEATEN  HL^^^^ 
Path.   Away  from  crowd-  ^jjK3|55^^^ 

stallion  plainer,  takf  nSfSSSfl^^^ 

to  my  farm  and  see  bu  w^fej^BjKB^V 

grow  thy'  useful   money  ^U^P 

farm  is  where  they  are  ^Hff 

raised  and  where  you  ougm   to  buy  them. 

FRED  CHANDLER,   R    7,   Chariton,  Iowa. 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer 
advertiser*. — 8.  R.  McKelvle. 

O  Percheron 

W      Stud  Colts 

FOR   SALE.     Sired   by   the   champion  and 
strong   breeding   sire    DUKE    (DUC  68397). 
One  out  of  an  imported  dam. 
A    FEW     YOUNG     SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
DAN   CAHILL               ST.  EDWARD,  NEB. 

Champion  Shires  and  Percherons 

Nine    firsts   and   championship   at    the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1913.     Stallions  for  sale. 
Address  or  visit. 

CHARLES  H.   ZACHRY        MERNA.  NEB. 

WOLF  BROS.  ARE  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  BE 
BOUGHT   IN   FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM.      VISIT   OUR   BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS. 

Wolf  Bros.  AL^ON 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  No.  947i2 

Average  of  his  two  nearest  dams — 

34.25   pounds  butter  from       576.1   pounds  milk   in       7  days 
136.75   pounds  butter  from     2311.6  pounds  milk   in     30  days 
1096.80  pounds  butter  from   21539.5   pounds  milk   in   365  days 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  calves  are  heifers.      All  bull  calves  by  him  sold.  Book 
a  bull  out  of  higli  record  dams  with  good  A.  R.  O.  backing. 

Service  fee  for  approved  cows  $100.         NELSON  BROTHEKS,  STROMSBURG,  NEB. 


FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produces  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,    200  Bee  Bldg..    Omaha,  Neb. 

BED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
eon  of  One   Price.      Also  a  few  females. 
M.  H.  CHRISTIANSEN  &  SON 

Plain  view ,  Nebraska.  


500 


Lbs.  BUTTER 

As  a  3-Year  Old 

is  the  record  of  the  dam  of  one  of  our 
two  bull  calves  of  serviceable  age 
offered  for  sale.  Both  are  sired  by 
a  double  grandson  of  the  great  KATY 
GERBEN.  ALSO  YOUNGER  BULL 
CALVES  FROM  A.  R.  O.  COWS. 
C.  W.  CULVER  &  SON,  Albion,  Neb. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central  City.  Neb. 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  hulls  from  ten  month*  to  two  yean 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short 
horns  west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection 
RELET  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTH!   SHORTHORN     BULLS    FOR     SALE    SIRED    BY    MERRY    ROBBIN  BT 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Salt 

SIRED   MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTL1 

YEARLINGS;    SOME  TWO-  AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BCSKIRK,  SR.  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 

Shorthorn  Bulls  --  SCOTCH  FEMALES 

FOR  SALE.  THIRTY  splendij  young  bulls  ready  for  service  and  priced  right.  Scotch 
families'  represented.  Largely  descendants  of  the  Albert  Harrah  herd.  A  choice  lot  of 
females,  any  age.  GEORGE  D.  HARRAH,     NEWTON,  IOWA 

RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.  Address — 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds  are  on  adjoining  Farms.) 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  tnt 
PTeat  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  Kinf 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres 
pondence  and  inspection  »olicited.  Addre»« 
GEORGE    RITCHIE        GRESHAM,  NEB 


Choice  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Seven  sappy  youngsters,  reds  and  roans,  by 
COMET  by  Snowfiake.  They  are  a  choice 
lot.  Address1 — 

"     at    TTVDAT.T,  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  good  bulls;  large,  heavy  bonef 
?.  »irom  heavy  milking  dams.  Addreis- 
G.    W.    FECERSTEIN       FREMONT  NKB 


ig  Shorthorn  Bulls 


A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RBI 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  37117{ 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB 

SCOTCH    HERD    BULL   FOR  SALE 
Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearllni 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearllnt 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.      Good  colors  an* 
heavy  milking   families.  Addreis — 
IKVIN  E.  WILSON       BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY  4TH   BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS 


SIRED   BY   BEAU   GONDOLINE,  REX 
THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES   VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE- 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
wr»TTSF.T-    BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


A    GRAND   LOT    OF   HEREFORD  BULLS 

from  4  years  down;  some  money-making 
propositions  in  FEMALES.  SIX  toppy  big- 
type  POLAND  CHINA  male  pigs  by  BIG 
COMMANDER.  Priced  for  quick  moving 
G.  G.  riFMRNT  ORD.  NEBi 


POLLED  DURHAMS 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Cruickshank  Victoria,  right  in  every  way.    2,500  pounds  in  flesh.    FIVE  SAPPY  YOUNG 
BULLS  FOR  SALE.     ALSO   FEMALES.     Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited 
JAMES  B.  SMILEY  THEDFORD,  NEBRASKA 

 P^LAND^HINAS  

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lauer's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  B.  ADAMS   LAUREL,  NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY   BIG,    HEAVY-BONED   SPRING   BOARS    OF    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 

FOR   SALE.       THEY   ARE   HERD   HEADERS.  ADDRESS— 
BEALL  &  JACKSON  ROCA,  NEBRASKA 

Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
ROBERT  A.  SCHUG,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 


Simultaneous  treatment. 
COLUMBUS. 


LORGE'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPRING  PIGS.  SPRING  MALES  FOR  SALE,  MOSTLY  BY  PAWNEE 
MASTIFF,   A   SON   OF    KING    MASTIFF;    OTHERS   BY   BIG    ELKHORN    BOY  AND 

GUY'S   PRICE'S  LIKENESS 
HENRY  LORGE  O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

Growthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

BY  BIG  ELKHORN  BOY,   GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS  /.'ND  OTHERS 
MATHER  &  WOLF   O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

"Jumbo  The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW 
O.  O.  JONES  YORK,  NEBRASKA 

WILIE'S  GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Spring  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO,  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

son   of  LONG  WONDER.     WRITE  ME   FOR   PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 
FRED   WILLE  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


30 


Poland  Boars 
For  Quick  Sale 

They  are  by  VICTOR'S  WONDER  by  Big 
Victor,  MOBERLY  by  Big  Expansion, 
and  BLUE  VALLEY.  They  will  be  Bold 
quick.     Address — 

E    V.  WAUGH  GREELEY,  NEB. 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN.   SCHUYLER,  NEB 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 


Everything  at  private 
sale.  All  immune  from 
cholera.  Write  us.  We 
guarantee  to  please. 

THOS.  F.  MILLER 
Rt.  No.  6,  YORK,  NEB. 


Thirty-eight    Big  Type 

POLAND  BOARS 

These  are  tops;  real  herd  boars  by  Jumbo, 
Jr..  Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model. 
They  are  big  and  good  and  priced  reasonable. 
Albert  Smith   &   Sons,    Superior,  Nebraska. 


BEJtKSHIRESf__ 

Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIG  KIND. 
TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address — 
I.   K.   HONEYWELL  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


POLAND   HERD  BOAR 

"GOOD  MEDAL" 

This  is  an  extra  good  yearling  boar.  A  fine 
lot  of  pigs  by  him  to  show.  For  quick  sale. 
R.  C.  FIRME  HASTINGS.  NEB. 

MEYER'S  BIG   TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.  Early  pigs  with 
HEAVY    BONE.      PRICES  REASONABLE 

H.  H.   MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 

I,  000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED.    DIFFEY  NORTH    BEND,  NEB. 

DVORAK  S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J.,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Columbus,  and  BLUE 
VALLEY     EXCEPTION     2D.  GROWTHY 
SPRING   MALES   PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
FRANK   DVORAK  HOWELLS.  NEB. 

POLAND  CHIHA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE  —  Sired   mostly  by  HADLEY'S 
MOGUL  and   MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 

C.  II.   SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 

GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Sired   by   NORVAL   CHIEF   2D   by  Norval 
Chief,  out  of  dams  by  STAR  CHIEF  54569 
and    NEBRASKA    CHIEF  54200. 

D.  BOLTE  WACO,  NEB. 

Big  Type  Polands 

A  limited  number  of  February,  March  and 
April  boars  by  Big  Jumbo,  a  son  of  J.'a 
Jumbo,  and  out  of  dams  of  big  breeding. 
H.  C.  MEINHOLD,     Stromsburg:,  Nebraska 


LONG  GIANT 
POLAND  BOARS 

Fifteen    head    of   extra    smooth  Poland 
China  boars  for  sale  by  LONG  GIANT. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
G.  B.  VAN  KLEECK 
Central   City,  Nebraska 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THE 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON   PREMIER   76TH.  ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Big,  Smooth  Berkshire  Spring  Males 

Some  choice  herd  boar  prospects.  Priced  very  reasona- 
ble.   Sired  mostly  bv  Baron  Peabody  10th.    Write  or  visit 

GEO.  PORTER,  Stanton,  Nebraska 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all -to  tie  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."--S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 
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^UROCJTERSEY^ 

The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.  I  HAVE  A 
CHOICE  LOT  OF  HERD  HEADING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  BY  THEM.  AI')DRESS — 
DAVID  BOESItiER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 

Merrick's  Big  Type  Durocs 

GROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS    FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON  WANDER  AND   GOLDEN   MODEL  BREEDING.  ADDRESS— 
F.  B.  MERRICK  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

Bayne's  Big  Type  Immune  Durocs 

B.  &  R.'s  WONDER,  first  prize  Nebraska  entry;  WONDER  IMPROVED,  and  BAYNE'S 
CRITIC  spring  boars.      HERD  IS  IMMUNE.      PRICES  RIGHT. 

J.  O.  BAYVE  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 

Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND     CHOICE    LINE    OF     SPRING     BOARS     FOR  SALE. 

CRITIC  AND  WALLACE'S  WONDER  BREEDING. 
H.  D.  GEIKENS  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 

SIRED   BY   CRITIC    B.,    CRIMSON    WONDER    10TH,    CLEATHAM'S   PRIDE    2D  AND 
CRIMSON    C.       EARLY    GROWTHY   PIGS    PRICED  REASONABLE. 

C.  E.  CLAUFF  CENTRAL  CITY,  NEBRASKA 

GROWTHY  FALL  AND  SPRING  DUROC  MALES 

FOR  SALE.       SIRED  BY  CHIEF   SELECT  2D,   NEBRASKA  CHIEF,   CRIMSON  KING 

AND    A    SON    OF    ALLEN'S    WONDER    AGAIN.      PRICED    TO  MOVE. 
W.  H.  SWARTSLEY  &  SON  RIVE RD ALE,  NEBRASKA 

Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING,  CRIMSON  C,  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D,  GOLDEN  MODEL 

AGAIN  and  PARKDALE  WONDER.      Mostly  early  farrow  and  priced  to  move 
J.  T.  ARMSTRONG  &  SONS  CLAKKS,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

FOR    SALE.       GROWTHY    FELLOWS.        SIRED    BY    BELLE'S    CRIMSON  WONDER, 

COL.  CHIEF  AND  B.   &  L.'s  WONDER.       ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING. 
A.  R.  BARNES   PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 

U  need  a  Crimson  Wonder  Boats 

FIFTEEN  YOUNG  BOARS  by  the  great,  big-type  sire  UNEEDA  CRIMSON  WONDER,  and 
MODEL  WONDER.  If  you  want  a  uselul  boar,  write  for  prices  and  de  crintions.  Address- 
GILBERT   VAN   PATTEN   &   SON  SUTTON,  NEBRASKA 


15  Immune  Duroc  Boars 

They  have  been  through  the  disease,  and 
also  vaccinated.  Sired  by  COL.  GANO. 
DUSTY  CRIMSON,  CHIEF  BILL  and 
WONDER  IMPROVED.  Weigh  from 
150  to  200  pounds.  Addresi — 
R    E.   TOOF  AURORA,  NEB. 


BRICGS  &  SONS' 

Immune  Top  Duroc  Boars 

This  bunch  of  boars  is  our  tops;  are 
IMMUNE,  have  good  colors,  etc.,  and  have 
not  been  culled.  Prominent  prize  breeding. 
Price  $30  to  $50.  Address  or  call  on — 
GEO.  BRIGGS  &  SONS,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Durocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOR 

SALE.       GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.  B.  HALL  ARCADIA,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance    Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE    STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes,  Mgr.  PLAIN  VIEW,  NEB. 

Sandahl's  Durocs 

Eighty  spring  pigs.  Spring  boars  for  sale 
.SIRED  MOSTLY  BY  SIOUX  WONDER. 
C.  F    SANDAHL  WAKEFIELD,  NEB. 

KERR'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.    M.   KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Males 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with'  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen  s  Wonder  Again. 
F.  A.   SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS.  NEB. 

YOUNG'S    DUROCS    AND  SHORTHORNS 

Growthy  spring  males  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA MODEL  and  CHIEF  KING  out 
of  big,  deep-bodied  sows.  ALSO  A  FEW 
GOOD  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
ROBERT  M.  YOUNG  COOK,  NEB. 


Prize-winning  Col.  Boars 

Sired  by  J.   E.'s  Model  King  by  King  the 
Colonel,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d  by  Crim- 
son Chitwood.      Prices  reasanable. 
J.  E    HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 

Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

FOR  SALE,  sired  by  INDIAN  CHIEF  by 
Lincoln  Chief,  out  of  a  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  dam.  Would  also  price  this  boar. 
E.  M.  FARNSWORTH       St.  Edward,  Neb. 


KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.   J.   KUZEL  CLARKSON,  NEB. 

K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plentv  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL.  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY   KOEHI.MOOS  PILGER.  NEB. 

Hoegh's   Duroc  Bargains 

Twenty-five  good  spring  boars  to  close  out 
at  low  prices.     Col.  Perf.,  Crimson  Wonder 
and   Improver   breeding.  Address— 
H.  J.  HOEGH  HAMPTON,  NEB. 


The  Prize 
Winning 


Tony  B 


TONY  B..  a  2d  prize  winner  by  Red  Echo 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.     A  limited 
number    of    growthy     big-type     spring  and 
fall  boars  for  sale.     Address  or  visit — 
J.  A.  JACOBSEN  MARQUETTE.  NEB. 


Growthy  DOROC  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF  and  GOLDEN  WONDER  ORION 
D.   W.  KANE  WISNER,  NEB. 


Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANO.  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.   J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 


DIRDC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER. COL.  MUNCIE.  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.   E.  PETERSON   &   SON     GENOA.  NEB. 


AVERILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K.,  MODEL  AGAIN 
and     PARKDALE     WONDER.      Write  me 

for  prices  and  description. 
GEORGE  AVERILL       iFULLERTON.  NEB. 


Growthy  DUROC  Males 

Spring  boars  of  March  and  early  April  far- 
row by  Beemer  Model  2d,  Tony  Red  Wonder, 
Model  Wonder  and  Nielsen's  Wonder  for  sale 
FRANDS  NIELSEN,  R.  R  1,  Fremont,  Neb. 


RATH  K  E  'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  G.  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Model  Bov.  Wonder  Model 
and    my    herd    boar,    MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO    RATHKE  WISNER,  NEB. 

Hekdrle's  (Immune)  Durocs 

TWENTY  very  choice  boars.  VACCINATED 
and  IMMUNE,  for  quick  sale.  Will  ship 
C.   O.   D.  ADDRESS — 

A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON,  NEB. 


CHESTERJWHITES 

Murray's  Chester  Whites 

A  lot  of  good  FALL  BOARS  and  SPRING 
PIGS    of    both    sexes    for    sale  reasonable. 

Big  Type  and  Good  Breeding 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 

PRIZE    WINNING    HERD  HEADERS 

PRINCE,  2  year  old,  4th  in  class;  PRINCE 
O.  K.,  3d  prize  under-yearling.  Spring  pigs. 
Priced  low.    I.  E.  BURTON,  Maywood,  Neb. 

A  Few  Choice  IMMUNE  CHESTER  WHITE 
BOARS  for  sale.  Address:  WILLIAM  M. 
GILMORE  &  SON,  FAIRBURY,  NEB. 


Immune  Chester  White  Boars — 40  head 
Mar.  and  Apr.  farrow.  Growthy,  health} 
and  ready  for  service.  Immune  against 
cholera.  From  prize  winning  stock 
J.  V.  Slepicka  &  Sons,  Wilber,  Neb. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS 

Wilson's  Mulefoot  Hogs 

A  FEW  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  FOR 
SAL?B  BY  NEBRASKA  PRIDE  10589. 
ALSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANIEL   WILSON  MONROE,  NEB. 

Wanted— 15  Market  Shotes 

Want  thrifty  shoats,  free  from  disease.  Give 
weight  and  price  in  first  letter.  Must  be 
within  100  miles  from  Columbus.  Address: 
WILLIAM    KIPPLE        COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRES. 

Hampshire  Boars  from  Logan  Valley  Herd 

FOR  SALE  25  SPEING  BOARS  5  FALL  BOARS 

vVill  also  price  some  of  my  show  boars:  One  senior  yearling  by  General 
Vllen,  one  junior  yearling  by  Everett  True  3d,  Winside  Star  by  Teddy  R.  B. ; 
tlso  my  tried  boar,  Nebraska  Chief,  sire  of  a  large  percentage  of  my  show 
<tuff.  I  won  championship' on  a  boar  at  Lincoln  and  my  herd  has  been  a  con- 
sistent winner  at  the  stock  shows  this  year.  Reserving  all  sows  for  sale. 
VIARCH  18TH.  ROY  E.  FISHER,  WINSIDE,  NEBRASKA. 

I  IMMUNE  £1  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

?OR   SALE.     Big,    growthy   fall    and   spring    yearlings   by   such     sires   as  EVERETT 

TRUE   3D,   PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP.     PRICED  TO  MOVE. 

C.  P.  PAULSEN  NORA,  NEBRASKA 


Elmsdale  Hampshires 

.eading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
nd   prolific   strains.      Choice    spring  boars 
nd  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
■V.    V.    HARVEY         CULBERTSON,  NEB. 

Beckendorf's  Hampshires 

irowthy  spring  males  by  THE  DAD  FOR 

ME   and    COMPEER   OF  WALNUT. 

1.    E.    BECKENDORF        WALNUT,  IOWA 

MG,     GROWTHY    HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
HOARS  FOR  SALE.   Early  farrow.   Sired  by 
leKALB'S    KING    and    others.      Also  two 
-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN    BULLS.    PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
0.    A.    REDIGER               MILFORD.  NEB. 

NICHOL  HAMPSHIRES 

Some   very   choice   stock,    both    sexes;  also 
twenty  September  pigs,  both  sexes,  at  $10.00 
apiece  if  sold  by  January  1,  1914. 
T.  T.  NICHOL                        POOLE,  NEB. 

Geiken's  Duroc 
Boar  Ottering 

 TO  BE  SOLD  AT  ADEN'S  BARN  IN  

GOTHENBURG,  NEB.,  SATURDAY,  NOV.  22,  '13 

THIRTY  HEAD  of  spring  and  fall  boars  that  are  a  very  growthy 
bunch  according  to  ages.  They  are  sired  by  CRIMSON  CRITIC  2D, 
QUEEN'S  WONDER  and  FANCY  WONDER,  and  out  of  an  extra  well  bred 
lot  of  sows.  They  are  in  good  growing  condition  and  the  fall  boars  are 
big,  heavy-boned,  rangy  fellows.    Send  for  catalog  to — 

f#.  D.  G  El KEN,  Cozad,  Neb. 

Cols.  Ray  Page  and  H.  E.  Ash,  Auctioneers      H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 

GOOD  BUNCH  OF  DUROC  BOARS 

On  the  above  date  H.  D.  Geiken  will  sell  30  spring  and  fall  Duroc 
boars  that  are  a  very  useful  lot  of  well-grown,  heavy-boned  pigs  of  good 
type.  The  fall  boars  are  an  extra  lot  of  the  big-type  kind  of  September 
farrow  a  year  ago  and  are  fit  for  strong  service.  The  spring  boars  are  of 
March  and  April  farrow,  in  good  growing  condition,  and  some  very  good 
pure-bred,  herd-heading  kinds  among  them.  They  are  mostly  sired  by 
Crimson  Critic  2d  by  Crimson  Critc,  dam  Lady  Gold  Dust  2d  by  Watts' 
Model.  A  few  are  by  Fancy  Wonder  and  Queen's  Wonder,  both  richly 
bred  boars  that  have  been  winners  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  The  dams 
are  by  Wallace's  Wonder,  Proud  Chief,  King  the  Colonel  and  other  equally 
well  bred  sires  of  note.  Mr.  Geiken  is  putting  up  a  good  lot  of  boars  in 
this  sale  and  it  is  right  at  the  season  of  year  when  they  can  be  bought 
and  handled  at  the  least  expense  before  the  breeding  season.  Send 
for  a  catalog,  and  if  you  cannot  attend  sale  sand  bids  to  me  in  care 
of  Mr.  Geiken.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 


Fifty-five  head  of  High-grade 

Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

At  Public  Auction 


=To  be  sold  at  Crasmere  Dairy  farm- 


Lexington,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  18 


This  offering  consists  of  40  cows  and  heifers  ranging  in  ages  from  two  to  six 
years  old.  There  are  2S  Holsteins  and  12  Guernseys,  all  either  now  in  milk  or  to  be 
fresh  soon;   the  balance  are  heifers,   ranging  from   six  weeks  to  ten   months  old. 

I  will  also  offer  my  great  herd  bull,  SIR  LYONS  WAYNE  105496.  This  Holstein 
bull  is  out  of  one  of  the  greatest  cows  in  Wisconsin  and  is  a  splendid  individual.  Three 
yearling  Holstein  bulls,  high  grade,  from  heavy  producing  dams  will  also  be  offered. 

For  those  desiring  dairy  cows,  I  have  this  assurance  to  offer:  These  cattle  were 
bought  in  southern  Wisconsin,  where  they  are  producing  the  best  grade  of  dairy 
cattle  to  be  found  in  the  west;  and  where  they  are  also  giving  better  attention  to 
the  health  of  the  cattle  than  in  most  other  places.  They  were  tuberculin  tested 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  authorities,  and  a  duplicate  health  certificate  of 
every  one  of  them  is  on  file  with  our  sanitary  board  at  Lincoln.  These  cattle  have 
been  on  our  farm  and  handled  by  us  for  nearly  a  year,  so  that  they  are  acclimated 
and  ready  to  go  out  on  Nebraska  farms  and  make  good  under  average  farm  conditions. 

We  invite  visitors  to  come  the  day  before  the  sale  and  look  over  our  herd  and 
satisfy  themselves.  We  have  nothing  to  cover  up.  Automobiles  will  convey  all  out- 
of-town  guests  to  and  from  the  place  of  sale.  A  free  lunch  will  be  served  at  the 
noon  hour.     This  is  our  fourth  annual  ..sale.     For  information  write — 

E.  A.  KNIGHT,  Owner       Lexington,  Nebraska 

J.  L.  MITCHELL,  AUCTIONEER 
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AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.'S 

Thoroughly 
Galvanized  Wire 

A  New  and  Decided  Advance  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Wire  for 
Woven  Wire  Fences 


A  Galvanizing  of  Great  Durability,  Originally  Developed  and  to 
be  Found  only  in  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.'s  Fences 


THE  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  is  the  first  to 
develop  a  THOROUGHLY  GALVANIZED  WIRE. 
It  has  a  thicker  coat,  a  quality  more  refined,  and  a 
deeply  adhesive  contact  of  the  zinc  and  the  steel  that  solidly 
unites  the  two  metals,  highly  flexible  without  injury,  and 
having  a  finish  and  weather  resistance  unequalled  —  a 
thoroughly  galvanized  wire. 


There  are  wonderful  records  of  super- 
extraordinary  efficiency,  such  an  an  auto 
tire  lasting  30,000  miles;  a  pair  of  shoes, 
suit  of  clothes  or  a  wagon  showing  as- 
tonishing durability;  two  ships  built  ex- 
actly alike,  one  being  vastly  better;  or  a 
certain  piece  of  woven  wire  fencing  ap- 
parently indestructible  under  long  years 
of  severe  trial. 

Years  ago,  in  making  and  galvanizing 


steel  wire,  we  searched  out  the  reason 
for  this  spasmodic  super-excellence,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  chance  combination  of  a 
high  state  of  perfection,  in  the  finest  detail, 
of  mail,  methods,  machinery  and  materials. 
We  then  mastered  these  fickle  elements 
of  chance  by  the  employment  of  a  tre- 
mendous manufacturing  organization 
and  brought  them  under  control  for 
steady  and  continuous  production. 


We  now  ar~»ounce  the  final  completion  of  our  facilities 
for  the  extensive  and  permanent  production  of  this  thoroughly 
galvanized  wire.  We  shall  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
celebrated  woven  wire  fences— the  AMERICAN  FENCE, 
the  ELLWO^l  FENCE,  the  ROYAL  FENCE,  the 
ANTHONY  FENCE,  and  all  our  other  fences. 


These  fences  are  adapted  for  all  field, 
farm  and  poultry  uses,  and  possess 
superior  structural  advantages  in  quality 
of  steel  and  fabric.  Dealers  everywhere 
throughout  the  country  display  these 
fences  and  will  quote   lowest  prices. 


They  cost  no  more  than  other  fences, 
and  considering  the  extra  large  ant!  heavy 
wires  used,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  new 
thorough  galvanizing,  makes  them  espe- 
cially attractive  as  the  best  and  cheapest 
fences. 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  Pres.  anil  Cen  t  Sales  Manager 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  PITTSBURGH  DENVER 

THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  FENCE  POST  cheaper  than  wood  and  more 
durable.   Send  for  booklet  of  uses.  36000 


A  Girl  who  asks— 
"May  I  trim  your  Hat?" 
And  free  of  charge 

She  trims  thousands  of 
hats  every  yean  She  does 
nothing  else,  in  fact.  So 
far  she  has  trimmed  and 
made  over  some  five 
thousand  old  hats,  and 
made  them  look  like  new. 
She  learned  how  to  do  it 
in  New  York,  Paris  and 
Philadelphia.  And  she 
does  it  by  mail  and  with- 
out charge. 

She  is  the  Millinery  Editor  of  The 
Ladies'*  Home  Journal,  and  thou- 
sands of  girls  and  women  have 
learned  to  rely  upon  her  to  make 
a  hat  last  more  than  one  season, 
and  to  tell  them  what  to  do  with  a 
hat  that  is  too  good  to  throw  away. 
In  addition  she  answers  questions 
relative  to  the  dressing  or  the  hair. 

She  does  it  in  part  each  month  in 
The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  but  her 
greatest  work  is  done  by  mail,  in 
personal  letters,  full,  comprehen- 
sive, and  directly  helpful  to  the 
individual  need.  Her  work  is 
part  of  the  personal  service  that 
the  magazine  gives  to  its  readers, 
and  that  has  made  it  a  living, 
human  institution  that  goes  beyond 
print  and  paper  and  reaches  out  a 
helpful  hand  of  actual  service.  A 
booklet,  entitled  44  The  Story  of 
600,000  Invisible  Hands,"  tells  some- 
thing about  this  service.  A  postal- 
card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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It  is  No  Disgrace 

Not  to  Know 

Good  Form  or  Etiquette 

Thousands  do  not  know:  in  cities 
as  well  as  in  the  country.  Most 
of  us  have  not  the  time  to  learn: 
others  have  not  had  the  chance. 

That  is  why  over  23,000  girls  and 
women  —  men,  too:  hundreds  of 
them — wrote  last  year  to  the  "Good 
Manners  and  Good  Form"  editor 
of  The  Ladies'*  Home  Journal  and 
asked  what,  and  how  and  when. 

And  they  found  out.  For  this 
editor  knows:  none  better.  She  is 
a  woman  born  and  bred  in  the 
circles  that  know  good  manners 
and  good  form  for  every  occasion: 
that  must  know:  and  she  is  not  only 
glad  to  tell  those  who  do  not  know, 
but  she  has  the  gift  to  tell  what  she 
knows  clearly  and  to  the  point.  And 
every  year  she  tells  thousands  of 
folks:  not  in  print,  but  by  mail,  in 
direct,  specific  and  personal  letters. 

This  etiquette  department  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  sought-after  divisions  of 
the  personal  service  that  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  gives  its  readers.  For  twenty  years 
it  has  been  going  on,  until  it  is  safe  to  say 
there  is  not  a  question  of  etiquette  that  it 
has  not  answered  a  hundred  times.  Never- 
theless, it  will  answer  you  or  any  reader  of 
the  magazine.  Glad  to  do  it,  too.  And 
without  any  charge  except  a  postage-stamp. 
A  booklet,  entitled  "The  Story  of  600,0200 
Invisible  Hands,"  tells  something  about 
this  service.  A  postal-card  request  will  bring 
you  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


By  a  J  ay  hawker 

The  week  ending  November  8  was 
a  typical  Kansas  one.  There  was  a 
variety  of  weather,  but  no  rain  fell. 
Saturday  was  the  only  windy  day,  the 
wind  blowing  strong  from  the  north- 
west. The  work  on  this  farm  during 
the  week  has  been  delivering  hay. 
Four  more  loads  will  end  it.  We  have 
a  haul  of  five  and  one-half  miles  over 
good  roads,  but  it  takes  a  long  day's 
work  to  haul  two  loads.  Were  one 
team  hauling  alone  it  could  be  easily 
done,  but  where  a  number  load  and 
go  together  it  takes  much  longer.  So 
far  we  have  had  no  upsets,  which  is 
something  of  a  record.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  hay  hauling  job  passeo  without 
some  01  the  boys  having  to  reload. 
But  I  had  better  not  brag  too  soon; 
much  can  happen  during  the  hauling 
of  the  next  four  loads.  Hay  prices 
hold  the  same,  about  $14  a  ton  here 
for  No.  1,  which  makes  the  hay  crop 
our  most  profitable  one  for  1913.  Corn 
sells  in  small  lots  for  80  cents;  car 
lots  can  be  shipped  here  and  sold  for 
about  75  cents.  The  way  the  hog 
market  is  acting  makes  the  majority 
of  farmers  glad  that  they  sold  their 
shoats. 

November  7  is  a  rather  late  date  on 
which  to  fill  a  silo,  but  one  of  our 
neighbors  is  doing  that  this  after- 
noon. It  has  been  almost  two  weeks 
since  the  kafir  froze,  but  the  stalks 
were  not  killed,  and,  as  they  are  still 
very  full  of  sap,  they  should  make 
good  silage  yet.  Our  neighbor  planted 
this  particular  field  for  silage  and 
used  part  kafir  and  part  cane  seed. 
The  cane  grew  taller  and  seeded  to 
some  extent;  it  will,  perhaps,  make 
four  or  five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Cane 
will  not  lower  the  value  of  the  silage, 
although  cane  seed  is  not  considered 
here  as  being  of  much  value  for  grain. 
It  might  pay  to  remove  the  seed  and 
sell  it,  for  it  probably  will  bring  at 
least  $1  a  bushel;  but  our  neighbor  is 
not  going  to  bother  with  it.  Another 
neighbor,  who  refilled  his  silo  last 
week  with  kafir  that  had  stood  almost 
a  week  after  being  cut,  said  that  it 
was  almost  too  juicy  then  and  if  the 
weather  should  be  warm,  he  feared 
it  would  sour.  The  kafir  is  certainly 
full  of  sap  and  for  that  reason  should 
make  fine  feed.    Stock  eat  all  of  it. 

It  seems  that  coal  men  begin  to 
hint  about  a  possible  scarcity  of  fuel 
every  fall,  saying  that  it  will  be  hard 
to  get  later  because  of  car  shortages 
and  mine  strikes.  This  is  done,  no 
doubt,  to  induce  people  to  buy  their 
coal  early  and  pay  a  good  price.  The 
coal  men  here  are  beginning  the  usual 
talk,  but  the  farmers  are  not  fright- 
ened; the  greater  part  of  them  are 
figuring  on  burning  wood  for  the  bulk 
of  their  fuel.  This  can  be  secured 
either  from  the  timber  belts  along 
the  creeks  and  rivers  or  out  of  the 
hedges.  Owing  to  the  dry  season 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  trees 
have  died  and  many  an  old  orchard 
will  help  keep  its  owner  warm  this 
winter.  As  the  old  saying  has  it,  it 
will  make  him  twice  warm,  for  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  warm  job  to  cut  up  old 
apple  trees.  Our  local  coal  dealer 
has  begun  to  ship  in  coal  from  nearby 
mines  on  which  there  is  but  little 
freight  to  pay.  He  has  a  car  on  track 
today  from  Ransomville,  selling  at  $4 
a  ton.  This  is  fine  looking  coal,  very 
hard  and  bright,  but  it  does  not  burn 
so  well  as  the  Oklahoma  or  southern 
Kansas  coal.  It  has  the  merit  of  being 
slightly  cheaper  in  price,  however. 

The  grange  is  becoming  very  strong 
down  here.  It  is  said  that  the  county 
has  a  membership  of  more  than  800, 
and  new  granges  are  being  organized 
from  time  to  time.  At  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  one  at  our  school 
house  last  week,  but  not  enough  were 
behind  it  to  assure  success.  Enough 
names  were  secured  to  organize,  but 
the  organizer  said  that  he  did  not  care 
to  organize  with  just  enough  to  fill 
the  offices,  as  it  might  soon  play  out 
and  they  did  not  want  to  have  any 
granges  fail.  In  the  neighborhood 
east  of  us  is  a  grange  with  eighty 
members,  and  they  seem  very  enthu- 
siastic over  it.  The  meeting  place  is 
used  as  a  business  office  as  well  as  a 
place  for  social  gatherings.  They 
have  a  store  in  town  and  buy  and 
sell  together  in  many  ways.  It  does 
not  take  long  for  such  a  membership 
to  make  up  a  car  of  anything,  either 


to  buy  or  sell.  The  store  has  done  a 
business  of  more  than  $5,000  in  a  little 
more  than  sixty  days,  which,  of  course, 
is  injuring  the  business  of  the  other 
stores.  What  the  outcome  will  be  can 
be  told  better  in  the  course  of  a  year. 


THE  DRY  FARMING  CONGRESS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Inter- 
national Dry  Farming  Congress,  which 
met  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  the  last  week 
in  October,  presented  a  long  program. 
It  consisted  of  about  eighty  addresses 
by  governors,  congressmen,  ministers 
of  agriculture,  representatives  of  for- 
eign nations,  chancellors,  deans, 
directors,  professors,  experts  and 
real  farmers.  These  men  came  from 
almost  everywhere. 

A  man  from  Peoria,  Illinois,  ex- 
plained all  about  the  "dust  mulch," 
and  a  man  from  St.  Louis  told  the  dry 
farmers  all  about  the  "conservation 
of  soil  water  by  tillage."  An  excellent 
address  on  "The  Grasses  of  Western 
Canada"  unfortunately  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  except  possibly  the  northern 
border. 

The  addresses  were  excellent,  but 
the  application  in  each  case  was  of 
necessity  local  rather  than  general. 
Dry  farming  problems  are  local  in 
their  solution.  The  need  of  making 
use  of  all  the  precipitation  is  com- 
mon to  all  dry  farming  efforts,  but  the 
manner  of  accomplishing  this  varies 
in  different  regions.  This  was  shown 
clearly  by  the  papers  presented  at  the 
congress.  The  methods  that  are  suc- 
cessful in  one  .  egion  may  be  the  least 
successful  in  another. 

There  was  a  rather  general  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  among  the  delegates. 
Possibly  the  cold,  damp  weather  was 
accountable  for  this.  But  the  ques- 
tion often  arose  as  to  whether  the 
congress  was  not  covering  all  things 
and  touching  nothing,  whether  it  was 
not  so  general  in  its  scope  as  to  be  of 
no  assistance  to  the  actual  farmer. 
The  tiller  of  the  soil  got  but  little 
from  the  meetings.  There  was  no 
fight  among  cities  to  secure  the  con- 
gress next  year. 

The  dry  farming  congress  was  or- 
ganized in  Denver  eight  years  ago.  It 
is  managed  by  a  board  of  governors 
elected  by  an  executive  committee. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  state,  province  or 
nation  represented  at  the  preceding 
congress.  The  committeeman  in  each 
case  is  elected  by  the  delegates  repre- 
senting a  state,  province  or  nation. 

The  congress  does  not  have  perma- 
nent headquarters,  but  moves  each 
year  to  the  city  in  which  the  next 
meeting  is  to  be  held.  The  congress 
has  met  at  Denver,  Salt  Lake,  Chey- 
enne, Billings,  Spokane,  Colorado 
Springs,  Lethbridge  (Canada)  and 
Tulsa.  The  1914  meeting  will  be  at 
Wichita,  Kansas.  The  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  congress  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  secretary-treasurer,  who  is  elected 
each  year.  Mr.  John  T.  Burns  has 
held  this  position  since  the  congress 
was  organized. 

The  efforts  of  the  congress  were  at 
first  restricted  to  the  great  plains 
region ;  the  purpose  was  to  assist  in 
developing  dry  land  farming  in  the 
United  States.  Later  it  was  expanded 
to  international  scope.  Various  at- 
tempts were  made  in  the  first  few 
years  to  change  the  name  of  the  or- 
ganization to  eliminate  the  word 
"dry."  "Better  Farming"  and  "Scien- 
tific Farming"  were  terms  more  sat- 
isfactory to  real  estate  men.  But  the 
name  has  remained  unchanged  except 
to  add  the  word  "International."  The 
scope  of  the  organization,  however, 
has  been  enlarged  until  it  covers 
nearly  all  kinds  of  farming.  At  Tulsa 
a  resident  of  Michigan  was  proposed 
for  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

The  Chicago  Land  Show,  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Exposition  and  the  Inter- 
national Dry  Farming  Congress  are 
three  of  a  kind.  Possibly  the  farmer 
should  not  expect  them  to  assist  in 
solving  his  problems.  But  if  that  is 
not  their  purpose,  then  what  is? 

W.  P.  SNYDER, 
Supt.  North  Platte  Substation. 

The  indications  are  strong  that  pigs 
will  be  pigs  next  spring.  Cholera  and 
short  feed  supplies  will  almost  cer- 
tainly cut  down  the  pig  crop.  That 
is  why  farmers  who  are  situated  so 
they  can  will  probably  find  it  profit- 
able to  keep  the  usual  number  of 
brood  sows  this  fall  in  spite  of  high 
priced  feed. 

Hog  cholera  causes  more  loss  to 
farmers  than  any  other  animal  dis- 
ease. It  will  be  a  happy  day  when 
the  disease  is  conquered. 


The  Nebraska  Yavmev 
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Would  You  Marry  a  Farmer? 


Glad  Husband  Is  Farmer 

(First  Prize  Letter) 
After  twenty-five  years  of  married 
life,  remembering  distinctly  the  hard 
times  and  heavy  work  of  earlier  years 
I  can  say  truthfully  that,  had  I  my 
life  to  live  over,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
decide  in  the  same  way  and  marry  my 
young  farmer.  My  decision  was  made 
then  because  he  was  the  man  with 
whom  I  wished  to  spend  my  life,  and 
had  he  been  a  professional  or  a  busi- 
ness man  I  would  have  marired  him 
just  the  same;  but  I  am  glad  he  was 
a  farmer  for  these  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  a  farmer's  wife 
can  make  her  work  count;  a  woman 
in  town  is  merely  a  housekeeper.  On 
the  farm  she  can  help  in  a  material 
way  in  addition  to  doing  the  house- 
work. Even  if  hired  men  are  kept 
so  that  she  does  not  need  to  help 
with  the  field  work,  milking  or  caring 
for  the  garden,  she  nearly  always 
raises  chickens,  makes  butter  and 
cans  fruit  and  vegetables  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste. 

The  baker,  the  laundress  and  the 
dressmaker  are  hard  to  reach,  so  she 
learns  to  do  their  work  for  herself 
and  therefore  saves  many  pennies. 
Even  when  the  children  are  sick  she 
hesitates  to  call  a  doctor,  as  she  might 
do  were  one  in  the  next  block,  and 
soon  learns  to  depend  upon  herself  in 
emergencies.  Her  daughters,  too, 
learn  to  depend  upon  themselves  and 
are  neither  helpless  nor  frivolous. 

In  the  second  place,  a  farmer's  wife 
and  family  seem  to  be  more  to  him 
than  a  city  man's  family  is.  At  least, 
he  sees  more  of  them,  for  he  usually 
eats  three  meals  a  day  at  home  and 
spends  his  evenings  there.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  farmers  are 
better  than  city  men,  but  their  paths 
are  freer  from  temptations  and  they 
average  better  morally  as  a  result 
of  this. 

Then  the  farm  is  an  ideal  place  to 
raise  children.  The  isolation,  which 
at  first  thought  may  seem  undesirable, 
is  really  an  advantage.  A  love  of 
reading  as  well  as  a  love  for  work  is 
almost  sure  to  be  instilled  in  children 
whose  time  is  spent  mainly  at  home 
and  without  company;  and  there  is 
nothing  else  that  makes  more  happi- 
ness or  contentment  through  life. 
Children  can  be  taught  to  be  happier 
at  home  than  at  any  other  place,  and 
not  to  depend  upon  others  for  amuse- 
ment. On  the  farm  they  learn  to  help 
with  the  work  and  by  the  time  they 
have  finished  school  they  will  have 
the  trades  of  the  farmer  and  house- 
keeper pretty  well  learned. 

If  we  can  manage  to  have  them 
board  at  home  until  they  are  through 
high  school,  and  by  giving  them  a  per 
c»nt  of  the  farm  income,  make  them 
realize  that  farm  work  pays,  we  will 
have  done  all  in  our  power  to  make 
them  love  farm  life  and  be  willing  to 
make  homes  for  themselves  in  the 
country.  Although  a  farmer  may 
never  be  very  rich,  he  generally  has 
a  comfortable  home  for  his  family, 
and  is  his  own  boss.  His  wife  does 
not  need  to  worry  for  fear  he  will 
lose  his  job  and  is  assured  a  safe  and 
peaceful  old  age. 

AUNT  LYDIA. 


Town  Woman's  View 

This  week  while  unwrapping  some 
butter  that  was  sent  to  me  by  my 
sister  who  lives  in  the  country,  my 
eye  fell  upon  the  query,  "Would  you 
marry  a  farmer?"  My  mind  turned 
to  sister  and  myself.  We  were  daugh- 
ters of  a  country  editor  and  early  in 
life  learned  to  Support  ourselves,  she 
as  a  country  school  teacher  and  I  as 
a  stenographer. 

Later,  she  married  Howard  K.,  a 
young  farmer,  and  I  married  John  P., 
a  bookkeeper.  Howard  had  saved  a 
few  hundred  dollars  and  made  a  small 
payment  on  a  farm;  Mabel,  my  sister, 
used  the  majority  of  her  savings  in 
furnishing  the  house.  John  and  I  be- 
gan housekeeping  in  a  small  rented 
house,  but  my  savings  were  not  as 
large  as  Mabel's,  as  my  living  and 
clothing  had  cost  me  more.  We  were 
very  happy  and  I  managed  as  care- 


Answers  of  Women  Who  Speak  From  Experience 

Editor's  Note:  On  this  page  we  present  a  few  of  the  letters  received  in 
the  contest  on  the  above  subject  announced  in  the  Home  Circle  department 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  of  October  15.  This  was  a  Home  Circle  contest, 
but  the  letters  were  so  good  that,  with  the  consent  of  Mrs.  McKenney, 
editor  of  that  department,  we  print  the  prize-winning  ones  here  where  the 
men  folks  will  be  sure  to  read  them,  too.  Three  prizes  were  announced, 
the  second  and  third  being  equal.  When  the  letters  came  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate  between  the  four  following  the  one  placed  first  that  it 
was  decided  to  give  four  equal  prizes,  instead  of  two,  in  addition  to  the  first. 
The  first-prize  letter  is  designated,  but  the  others  are  not  placed  in  one- 
two-three  order,  their  arrangement  on  this  page  does  not  indicate  their 
excellence,  and  they  receive  equal  prizes.  For  obvious  reasons  the  names 
of  the  writers  are  not  published.  Mind,  however,  this  does  not  mean  the 
abolishment  of  the  rule  that  all  communications  published  outside  of  the 
Home  Circle  must  be  accompanied  by  the  real  name  of  the  writer.  Further 
comment  on  this  contest  is  made  by  Mrs.  McKenney  in  the  Home  Circle 
department  in  this  paper. 


fully  as  possible,  but  did  not  save 
much.  Our  oldest  girl  and  Mabel's 
boy  arrived  about  the  same  time,  fol 
lowed  by  a  girl  for  Mabel  and  Howard 
and  a  boy  for  John  and  me.  Our 
expenses  increased  and  although 
John  received  a  raise  in  salary  we 
needed  it  all. 

Meanwhile,  Howard  and  Mabel  were 
working  pretty  hard,  staying  home 
and  not  spending  much  money;  they 
were  keeping  up  the  payments  on  the 
farm.  She  often  wore  last  year's 
coats  and  hats  and  so  did  he.  Their 
babies  lacked  many  of  the  nice  clothes 
that  I  spent  so  much  time  in  making 
for  ours,  and  the  costly  playthings 
we  bought.  But  they  looked  fine  and 
healthy  in  overalls  and  rompers,  and 
had  one  nice  outfit  for  special  occa 
sions.  1  felt  rather  superior  in  those 
days  and  openly  pitied  Mabel,  but  she 
only  smiled  and  said,  "Pshaw!  I  have 
Howard  and  the  children,  my  books 
and  magazines,  my  chickens  and  gar 
dens,  my  fine  night's  rest,  pure  food 
and  kind  neighbors.  We'll  put  on 
style  when  the  place  is  paid  for." 

But  I  wasn't  convinced.  When  John 
received  a  share  of  his  father's  estate, 
we  bought  a  roomy,  modern  house 
and  had  it  pretty  well  paid  for.  Our 
expenses  increased  with  the  social 
pleasures  we  have  entered  into,  and 
which  have  taken  much  of  my  time 
and  energy.  We  now  have  three 
children,  the  youngest  being  sixteen 
years  old.  We  have  always  had  a  good 
time,  but  have  not  saved  much  money. 
In  late  years  our  expenses  have  in- 
creased in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  keep 
them  down;  we  must  dress  well  as 
others  do,  the  children  are  becoming 
more  expensive  and  the  cost  of  living 
is  so  high. 

Howard  and  Mabel  have  four  chil- 
dren. After  paying  for  the  farm  they 
built  a  new  house  and  barn.  They 
have  never  denied  themselves  labor- 
saving  machinery.  The  older  children 
improved  the  lawn  and  made  flower 
beds.  They  went  to  the  country  school 
and  later  to  the  high  school  in  our 
city;  they  do  not  seem  to  be  behind 
others,  and  are  a  jolly,  self-reliant 
bunch,  having  much  more  in  common 
than  our  children.  Mabel  has  never 
spent  as  much  time  entertaining  them 
as  I  have  mine;  I  simply  had  to  do  it 
to  keep  them  off  the  street.  She  sent 
her  children  out  to  Howard  and  now 
they  are  chums  with  "Dad."  They  also 
had  their  pets  and  gardens,  which 
were  a  source  of  pleasure  and  spend- 
ing money  to  them. 

If  John  and  I  live  we  can,  by  close 
management,  probably  educate  our 
children  and  have  our  home  free  from 
debt.  But  too  much  confinement  is^ 
not  good  for  John;  he  is  growing  old 
and  I  am  feeling  the  strain.  Howard 
and  Mabel  are  "resting  on  their  oars" 
part  of  the  time  and  have  their  home 
and  farm,  which  brings  them  a  better 
income  than  we  have.  It  is  sufficient 
to  educate  their  children  and  furnish 
them  a  comfortable  patrimony.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  their  self-denial  in 
early  years  did  not  pay  them  better 
dividends  than  we  received,  even  if 
we  did  wear  better  clothes  and  go 
out  more.  Would  I  marry  a  farmer 
if  I  had  my  choice  to  make  again? 
Yes,  I  think  so  —  if  John  was  the 
farmer.  M.  B. 


Would  Hesitate  ]Sow 
I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm 
and  have  been  a  farmer's  wife  for 
twenty-one  years;  therefore,  I  should 
be  able  to  speak  knowingly  on  the 
subject.  Theoretically,  I  consider  that 
farm  life  could  be — and  sometimes  is 
— the  nearest  to  perfect  existence.  But 
my  own  personal  experience  does  not 
bear  out  the  theory,  and  while  I  have 
no  desire  to  be  the  wife  of  anyone  but 
my  own  particular  farmer,  I  would 
hesitate  to  undertake  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  a  farmer's  wife  were  I  a  girl 
again.    Here  are  my  reasons: 

The  first  is  the  lack  of  an  assured 
and  a  regular  income.  A  farmer  is 
handicapped  because  of  a  greater  de- 
pendence on  the  elements  for  crop 
production.  While  good  management 
can  do  much  toward  overcoming  the 
various  evils  of  drouth,  flood,  wind, 
hail  and  insects,  no  farmer  can  reckon 
with  any  surety  on  a  crop  until  it  is 
harvested  and  housed.  In  the  next 
place,  because  of  necessity,  a  great 
deal  of  his  property  is  tied  up  in  ex- 
pensive machinery,  which  is  short 
lived,  even  with  the  best  of  care,  and 
is  often  used  only  a  few  days  in  the 
year.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  in  order 
to  insure  the  use  of  it  at  the  proper 
time. 

Through  the  warmest  days  of  the 
year  there  are  long  hours  of  hard 
labor  for  all  the  family,  and  there  is 
no  leisure  time  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature  which  surround  them. 
Again,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
farmer's  wife  to  obtain  help  when 
needed.  The  lack  of  sociability,  not 
from  a  lack  of  desire,  but  because  of 
a  lack  of  leisure  time,  works  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  members  of  the  farmer's 
family.  The  telephone,  rural  free  de 
livery  and  the  daily  newspapers  have 
done  much  to  relieve  the  situation, 
but,  as  yet,  nothing  has  removed  the 
tension  from  the  busy  life  of  the 
farmer's  wife  and  given  her  time  out 
of  twenty-four  hours  for  rest  and 
recreation. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  the  greatest 
reason  of  all,  is  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  the  children  above 
the  age  of  fourteen.  When  they  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  eighth 
grade  there  is  no  other  chance  for. 
them  to  continue  their  learning,  ex- 
cept to  send  them  at  that  critical  age 
to  board  in  some  nearby  town  of 
village,  or  have  them  drive  a  long 
distance  each  day  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Either  alternative  takes 
them  away  from  the  home  much 
sooner  than  they  should  be.  L.E.H. 


Better  Home  Life  On  Farm 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have 
been  a  farmer's  wife,  and  today  I  can 
heartily  say  that  it  is  the  life  for  me. 
What  appeals  to  me  first  in  farm  life 
is  the  fact  that  it  fosters  a  home  life 
that  is  impossible  in  the  other  call- 
ings. I  often  think,  as  we  linger 
around  the  table  with  jest  and  laughter 
and  merry  quip  passing  .  back  and 
forth,  how  fine  it  is  that  we  can  all 
be  together  and  that  there  is  no  task- 
master standing  near  with  watch  in 
hand  to  call  time  on  us.  I  would  not 
exchange  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  farm  life  for  any  advantages 
that  another  calling  might  offer. 
I  was  raised  in  town.    My  father 


was  in  the  mercantile  business  for 
many  years  and  I  know  how  little 
time  such  a  man  can  spend  with  his 
family.  He  went  to  the  store  before 
the  children  were  up  in  the  morning, 
his  dinner  was  hastily  eaten,  and'  we 
were  generally  in  bed  when  he  re- 
turned at  night.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  we  always  looked  forward  to  the 
Sunday  afternoon  walk,  which  was  the 
only  opportunity  we  had  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

I  cannot  help  but  contrast  that  with 
our  own  home  life  now,  and  especially 
as  our  young  folks  grow  up  and  we 
renew  our  youth  with  them.  How 
happy  we  are.  As  I  see  the  com- 
panionship and  confidence  existing 
between  my  sons  and  their  father, 
the  co-partnership  in  their  enter- 
prises, plans  and  work,  I  feel  glad 
that  we  live  where  such  things  are 
possible.  I  know  of  nothing  that  gives 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  father 
and  sons  ride  together  in  their  rounds 
over  the  place  attending  to  farm 
affairs. 

Aside  from  this  I  take  genuine  pride 
in  the  calling.  Where  is  there  any- 
thing that  compares  with  the  farmer's 
profession?  It  is  both  an  art  and  a 
vocation.  He  co-operates  with  the 
forces  of  the  universe.  His  are  the 
broadest  of  problems — to  conserve,  to 
utilize  the  forces  of  nature,  to  make 
several  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before — to  bequeath 
this  Mother  Earth  of  ours  to  poster- 
ity, not  impoverished,  but  enriched 
and  made  more  ready  to  respond  to 
the  hand  of  man. 

And  when  we  see  what  these  princes 
of  the  soil  have  accomplished,  the 
beautiful  homes  they  have  built,  the 
great  enterprises  they  have  completed, 
the  transformations  they  have  made 
in  the  very  root  and  fiber  of  our 
country,  can  you  wonder  that  I  some- 
times resent  the  way  some  of  our 
bankers  advise  these  farmers  about — 
well,  how  to  select  seed  corn,  for 
example?  But  that  is  another-  story. 
Year  after  year  with  patient  industry 
and  indomitable  courage  the  farmer 
perseveres;  he  experiments  and  his 
vision  broadens  until  I  think,  some- 
times, that  something  of  the  quiet  and 
strength  of  the  hills  become  his.  Can 
we  think  of  any  nobler  calling  for  our 
children?  M.  L. 


Too  Much  Drudgery  On  Farm 

I  say  most  emphatically  that  I 
would*  not  marry  the  average  farmer. 
The  main  objections  to  farm  life  are 
the  drudgery,  isolation  and  lack 
of  time  and  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement. 

The  work  that  is  required  of  the 
farmer's  wife  is  never  ending;  while 
the  husband  can  procure  help  for  the 
outside  work,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  wife  to  do  so,  because  the 
help  object  to  the  monotony,  long 
hours  and  isolation.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  farm  house  equipped  with 
labor-saving  devices,  .  although  the 
farmer  may  have  them  for  his  own 
use.  Naturally  the  hard,  laborious 
life  tends  to  make  the  wife  deteriorate. 
She  cannot  take  part  in  the  numerous 
ways  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
times,  as  her  town  sister  can,  and 
gradually,  through  sheer  physical 
weariness,  she  becomes  dull  mentally. 

We  all  know  that  an  hour's  visit 
with  a  friend  often  changes  our  mental 
attitude  toward  life  and  sends  us 
home  to  our  four  walls  with  a  brighter 
outlook.  But  the  distances  between 
farms  are  too  great  for  the  farmer's 
wife  to  avail  herself  of  that  privilege, 
should  she  find  time  to  do  so.  It  is 
unusual  for  her  to  have  a  conveyance 
of  her  own  to.  use  when  she  wishes, 
and,  therefore,  her  outings  are  often 
relegated  to  the  weekly  trip  to  town, 
which  is  more  of  a  task  than  a 
pleasure. 

As  a  class,  farmers  are  not  liberal 
with  their  wives  in  giving  them  money. 
They  often  begin  married  life  in  such 
circumstances  that  close  economy  is 
necessary,  but  as  the  years  go  on  and 

(Continued  to  Page  1101) 
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A  splendid  custom  it 
Thanksgiving,    is  to  turn  aside  from 

worldly  cares  and 
count  our  blessings.  Nothing  makes 
any  of  us  more  sullen  and  grouchy 
than  always  to  be  looking  on  the  dark 
side  of  things,  always  to  be  counting 
our  misfortunes  and  bemoaning  our 
lot  in  life.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
cultivates  contentment  and  a  sunny 
disposition  more  surely  than  to  count 
our  blessings  so  persistently  as  to 
have  no  time  left  for  consideration 
of  our  ills.  Thanksgiving  should  be 
a  perennial  attitude,  not  limited  to 
one  day  in  the  year.  But  it  is  tre- 
mendously worth  while  to  have  one 
day  in  the  year  when  attention  is 
called  sharply  to  the  value  of  count- 
ing our  blessings.  In  making  an 
inventory  of  the  good  things  bestowed 
upon  us,  however,  we  need  to  avoid 
studiously  the  attitude  of  the  Phari- 
see who  thanked  God  that  he  was  not 
as  other  men.  Thanksgiving  is  to  no 
purpose  if  it  exalts  our  opinions  of 
ourselves  and  narrows  our  sympa- 
thies for  others  less  fortunate.  -Tem- 
poral blessings  are  not  a  mark  of 
Providential  favor,  for  even  "the 
wicked  nourish  like  a  green  bad  tree." 
The  most  important  thing  in  life  is  to 
overcome  self,  and  that  is  best  ac- 
complished by  forgetting  self  in 
service  to  others.  Thrice  thankful 
may  those  about  us  be  if  this  is  the 
lav/  of  our  life. 


A  report  from  Wash- 
Rural  Credit,   ington    says    that  as 

soon  as  congress  has 
passed  the  new  currency  bill  the  ad- 
ministration will  urge  ucher  changes 
in  the  banking  laws  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  subjects  to  receive 
attention  will  be  that  of  rural  credits. 
What  the  leaders  have  in  mind  with 
regard  to  rural  credits  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  all  the 
national  government  should  do  is  to 
revise  the  banking  laws  so  that 
farmers  can  engage  in  co-operative 
credit  and  banking  operations  as  do 
the  farmers  of  Germany. 

It  should  be  understood  by  this 
time  that  the  most  successful  system 
of  land  credit  in  Europe  is  one  in 
which  the  land  owners  organize  their 
own  co-operative  association  to  se- 
cure money  and  loan  it  upon  land. 
I  ikewise,  the  most  successful  system 
for  loaning  money  upon  personal 
credit  is  that  in  which  the  farmers 
own  and  operate  banks  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  Yet  in  this  country 
a  co-operative  land-mortgage  society 
or  a  co-operative  bank  could  not  be 
organized  under  existing  national 
laws,  and  in  only  one  state,  we  be- 
lieve, does  a  state  law  permit  co- 
operative banking. 


We  do  not  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment should  go  into  the  business  of 
loaning  money  to  farmers  upon  land 
or  any  other  security  at  a  rate  of 
interest  lower  than  is  now  current,  or 
that  it  should  subsidize  any  proposi- 
tion of  that  kind.  Farmers  have  no 
more  right  to  the  use  of  public  funds 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  than  have 
fishermen  or  mine  operators.  Farmers 
do  not  need  to  be  patronized,  and  to 
retain  their  independence  and  self- 
respect  they  should  not  be. 

Congress  will  do  enough  if  it  makes 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  organize 
and  operate  co-operative  national 
banks,  and  for  land  owners  to  or- 
ganize and  operate  co-operative  land- 
mortgage  societies.  Then  the  states 
should  enact  similar  legislation  for 
co-operative  organizations  that  wish 
to  operate  under  state  charters.  With 
laws  of  that  kind  farmers  can  organ- 
ize their  own  credit  facilities  when- 
ever they  get  ready.  But  we  suspect 
that  some  of  the  men  who  are  talking 
rural  credits  the  loudest  do  not  want 
the  laws  changed  to  make  farmers' 
co-operative  credit  possible. 


A  Jefferson  county 
Brotherhood,    farmer  lay  sick  in  an 

Omaha  hospital.  Fall 
was  advancing  and  his  corn  stood  in 
the  field  unhusked.  A  dreary  picture 
—but  hold.  One  day  last  week  thirty 
of  this  man's  neighbors  gathered  at 
his  farm  and  husked  and  cribbed  his 
corn.  To  make  the  unloading  easy 
and  rapid  one  neighbor  brought  his 
portable  elevator.  The  wife  of  the 
stricken  farmer  served  dinner.  A 
neighborhood  lark?  Not  on  your  hay- 
rick! It  was  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy, of  human  brothedhood.  Such 
incidents  show  unmistakably  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  kind.  They  teach 
that  human  nature  is  not  bad  but 
good,  that  the  highest  impulses  in 
mai;  are  not  selfish  but  unselfish. 
That  selfishness  and  greed  persist  in 
human  relationships,  and  seem,  in- 
deed, to  characterize  present-day  busi- 
ness and  industrial  life,  only  shows, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  mankind  has  not 
yet  learned  how  to  establish  justice 
and  bring  about  that  larger  brother- 
hood of  man  involved  in  the  injunc- 
tion "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself." 


A  northern  Nebraska 
Kicks.       fprmer  shipped  a  carload 

of  potatoes  from  his  sta- 
tion to  a  town  in  southwest  Nebraska. 
Instead  of  going  by  the  shortest  route, 
the  car  was  sent  a  good  many  miles 
farther  another  way,  which  resulted 
in  a  higher  freight  bill.  This  farmer 
sent  a  letter  to  ask  us  what  he  could 
do  about  it.  We  referred  the  whole 
matter  to  the  state  railway  commis- 
sion, which  began  an  investigation  of 
the  case  at  once.  Now  don't  think 
we  are  complaining;  we  are  always 
glad  to  be  of  service  to  our  readers 
in  any  way  we  can.  But  this  incident 
has  suggested  to  us  that  perhaps  a 
good  many  persons  in  Nebraska  do 
not  realize  that  the  state  railway 
commission  exists  partly  for  the  very 
purpose  of  investigating  just  such 
cases  as  this  one.  Therefore,  we  have 
written  this  paragraph  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  state  railway 
commission  is  on  the  job  at  Lincoln 
to  consider  all  complaints  against 
railroads  or  other  public  service  cor- 
porations. So  don't  nurse  your  griev- 
ances, but  lay  them  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  who  will  give 
them  immediate  and  careful  attention. 


Only  a  few  months  ago 
Enthusiasm.    Professor  P.  G.  Holden, 

of  Iowa  corn  fame,  was 
in  Michigan  and  Ohio  conducting 
alfalfa  campaigns.  This  morning 
an  associated  press  dispatch  brings 
the  news  that  he  has  just  closed  a 
thirty-six  days'  campaign  among  the 
farmers  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho,  in  which  were  presented  the 
advantages  of  growing  corn,  alfalfa 
and  livestock.  Surely  one  man  can- 
not know  conditions  in  Ohio  and 
Washington,  and  all  the  other  states 
where  Professor  Holden  has  been, 
well  enough  to  advise  farmers  just 
what  to  do.  This  is  the  same  Holden, 
too.  whose  "corn  gospel"  of  a  few 
years  ago  has  been  knocked  info  a 
cocked  hat  by  investigators.  Why, 
then,  does  he  attract  as  large  crowds 
as  a  member  of  the  president's  cab- 
inet, why  do  the  farmers  hear  him 
gladly,  and  why  is  the  news  of  his 
work  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the 
country?  The1  reason  is  this:  Pro- 
fessor Holden  is  a  veritable  dynamo  of 
enthusiasm;  he  charges  his  hearers 
with  it.    He  gives  to  those  who  hear 


him  enthusiasm  to  use  the  knowledge 
they  already  possess.  And  after  all 
do  we  not  each  know  better  than  we 
do?  We  may  well  believe  that  to 
supply  enthusiasm  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal functions  of  farmers'  institutes. 
Of  course,  enthusiasm  with  accurate 
information  is  the  best  combination. 


Edward  Morris,  the  Chi- 
Wealth.  cago  packer  who  died  a 
short  time  ago,  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $20,000,000.  That  is 
not  a  large  fortune  as  fortunes  go  in 
this  country.  It  is  very  much  smaller, 
we  may  believe,  than  some  of  the 
other  Chicago  packers  have  amassed. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  vast  sum,  so  large 
that  you  cannot  grasp  it  in  terms  of 
silver  dollars  piled  one  upon  another. 

Mr.  Morris  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  active  man,  devoting  his  time 
unreservedly  to  business.  But  even 
at  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  from 
wondering  if  he  rendered  to  society, 
to  the  world  of  people,  services 
worth  $20,000,000.  Was  his  service 
of  so  much  more  value  that  he  could 
lightfully  claim  this  vast  fortune 
when  other  hard-working  men,  taking 
their  part  in  the  necessary  work  of 
the  world,  can  scarcely  make  a  com- 
petence for  old  age? 

The  Morris  firm  is  a  part  of  the 
so-called  beef  trust.  Mr.  Morris' 
fortune  was  made  out  of  livestock 
and  meat,  from  farmers  or  consumers 
or  both.  Not  infrequently  figures  are 
presented  to  show  that  the  packers 
are  scarcely  making  a  living  profit, 
but  such  figures  look  very  ridiculous 
when  set  beside  the  fortunes  that 
packers  have  accumulated. 
.  If  $20,000,000  is  too  great  a  reward 
for  the  service  rendered  by  Edward 
Morris  to  mankind,  and  if  other  men 
like  him  are  getting  more  than  their 
share  of  the  world's  wealth,  what  can 
be  done  about  it?  On  that  question 
there  is  sharp  division.  Regulate 
business  and  fix  a  limit  to  profits, 
say  the  members  of  one  group.  Re- 
store the  freest  possible  'ompetition 
and  allow  that  to  regulate  industry 
and  profits,  say  the  adherents  of 
another  plan. 

It  is  certain  that  under  free  com- 
petition Mr.  Morris  would  not  have 
died  so  wealthy.  But  would  livestock 
have  brought  better  prices  or  meat 
have  been  cheaper?  Regulation  might 
have  reduced  the  size  of  his  fortune. 
But  is  regulation  practicable,  and  are 
large  concerns  so  much  more  efficient 
than  smaller  ones?  These  are  big 
questions  to  think  about,  for  they 
must  soon  be  decided. 


In  five  middle-western 
Croo  News,  states  in  September  the 
United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  tried  for  the  first 
time  a  new  and  quick  method  of 
distributing  crop  news.  Its  operation 
pleased  the  officials  so  well  that  it 
has  now  been  extended  to  the  entire 
country.  In  brief  the  plan  is  this: 
A  summary  of  the  monthly  crop  re- 
port is  sent  by  telegraph  to  the 
central  weather  bureau  station  in 
each  state.  This  report  in  each  in- 
stance contains  a  summary  of  crop 
conditions  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  particular  state  to  which 
it  is  sent.  At  the  central  weather 
bureau  station  in  each  state  this 
telegraphic  report  is  set  up  and 
printed  on  small  circulars,  which  are 
mailed  immediately  to  newspapers. 

Last  week  on  Monday  the  crop  re- 
porting board  issued  the  November 
crop  report.  By  Tuesday  a  fairly 
complete  summary  thereof  from  the 
weather  bureau  at  Lincoin  was  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer.  The  report  sent  by  mail 
from  Washington  did  not  arrive  until 
Friday.  This  saving  of  time  is  not 
of  so  much  importance  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  of  course,  as  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  was  of  no  advantage  to  us 
this  month,  because  our  forms  had 
closed  for  last  week's  paper  before 
the  circular  from  the  weather  bureau 
arrived,  and  the  report  that  came  by 
mail  was  early  enough  for  this  paper. 
The  same  was  probably  true  of  the 
majority  of  agricultural  papers.  But 
the  crop  report  will  not  always  be 
given  out  at  a  time  so  inconvenient 
for  weekly  papers,  and  possibly  the 
new  method  will  frequently  enable 
farm  papers  to  get  the  monthly  crop 
report  to  their  readers,  a  week  earlier 
than  if  they  had  to  wait  for  it  to  come 
by  mail   from  Washington. 

The  press  associations,  by  tele- 
graph of  course,  have  always  given 
the  crop  reports  promptly  to  the 
daily  newspapers.  When  the  daily 
newspapers  publish  a  fairly  com- 
plete   summary    of    each  monthly 


crop  report  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  is  given  out  at  Washington 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
department  of  agriculture  is  justified 
in  making  the  extra  exertion  involved 
in  the  new  system  it  has  established. 
This  can  be  determined,  however, 
only  when  another  crop  season  comes 
and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
compare  what  the  department  sends 
out  through  the  weather  bureau  with 
what  the  daily  newspapers  publish. 


Prices  of  eggs  fresh 
Cold-Storage  and  eggs  not  so  fresh 
Eggs.  are  hitting  the  high 
places  in  eastern  cities. 
A  newspaper  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton says  officials  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  declare  that  cold  stor- 
age is  to  blame  for  the  consumer's 
plight  Cold  storage  operators  have 
hoarded  the  supply  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  seasonal  scarcity  of 
fresh  eggs  to  boost  the  price  of  more 
or  less  stale  ones.  American  hens 
are  now  laying  three  or  four  more 
eggs  annually  for  each  person  in  the 
country  than  they  did  fourteen  years 
ago,  say  statisticans,  but  still  the 
price  to  consumers  is  much  higher 
now  than  it  was  then.  We  have 
always  been  told  that  the  tendency  of 
cold  storage  was  to  equalize  prices 
throughout  the  year,  to  keep  them  up 
in  spring  and  summer  and  down  in 
winter.  A  government  investigation 
last  year  sh-'wed  that  such  an  effect 
was  by  no  means  uniformly  observ- 
able. Fancy  fresh  eggs  have  sold 
recently  in  New  York  city  at  75  cents 
a  dozen.  Surely  that  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  price  on  Nebraska  farms. 
Evidently  it  costs  too  much  to  get 
eggs  from  the  hen  to  the  omelet 
even  if  cold  storage  is  not  involved 
in  the  transaction. 


The  members  of  the 
Obstruction,    banking    and  currency 

committee  of  the  senate 
who  are  opposing  the  administration 
currency  measure  may  be  sincere, 
but  at  this  distance  it  looks  as  though 
they  are  merely  trying  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  bill.  It  is -agreed 
now  that  any  system  adopted  shall 
provide  for  mobilization  of  bank  re- 
serves outside  of  Wall  Street,  for  an 
elastic  currency  based  upon  good 
commercial  paper,  and  for  govern- 
ment control.  Nobody  knows  whether 
these  things  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  establishing  a  central  bank  with 
branches,  by  providing  numerous 
federal  reserve  banks  under  the 
supervision  of  a  government  board, 
or  by  providing  a  smaller  number  of 
reserve  banks.  Any  plan  must  be 
more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
periment. The  chances  that  the  ad- 
ministration bill  would  succeed  are  as 
good  as  that  any  other  plan  suggested 
would  succeed.  Good  arguments  there 
are  for  other  plans,  but  if  on  the 
whole  the  administration  bill  is  as 
good  as  any,  why  not  pass  it  and  get 
something  started?  When  defects 
show  up  they  can  be  remedied.  We 
have  a  right  to  believe  that  those 
who  are  obstructing  the  administra- 
tion measure  are  doing  so  because 
they  are  not  anxious  to  see  any  kind 
of  currency  reform. 

At  their  county  insti- 
Child  Labor,  tute  the  teachers  of 
Spokane  county,  Wash- 
ington, voted  in  favor  of  dismissing 
their  schools  one  week  at  the  busiest 
season  in  the  fall  to  allow  the  pupils 
to  help  with  farm  work.  The  county 
superintendent  of  that  county  will 
attempt  to  have  a  law  passed  making 
the  proposed  plan  general  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  about  this.  One  of  our 
earliest  recollections  is  of  a  Nebraska 
school  board  that  dismissed  school 
not  only  for  one  week  but  for  four 
weeks  to  allow  the  big  boys  to  help 
husk  corn.  When  any  considerable 
number  of  pupils  are  obliged  to  stay 
out  and,  help  with  the  work  in  a  rush 
season  it  is  a  very  sensible  thing  to 
dismiss  school. 

Child  labor  reformers  who  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  working 
in  a  sweat  shop  and  in  an  open  field 
in  God's  air  and  sunshine  may  throw 
up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  dismissing  school  to  allow 
the  children  to  help  pick  fruit,  dig 
potatoes  or  husk  corn,  but  that  is 
because  they  don't  know  that  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  farm  work  has 
never  injured  any  boy  or  girl.  We 
would  be  the  last  to  sanction  the  prac- 
tice so  common  with  some  farmers 
of  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  out  of 
school  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
but  at  seasons  of   great  pressure; 
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when  crops  must  be  saved,  we  can 
see  nothing  wrong  about  dismissing 
school  to  allow  the  children  to  help 
One  of  the  advantages  of  boys  and 
girls  reared  in  the  country  is  that 
they  can  be  partners  in  the  business 
of  production  and  thus  acquire  valu 
able  experience  denied  to  youth 
reared  in  the  city. 


The  Lever  bill  is  still  an 
Direct  or  issue.  It  was  the  cause 
Indirect?    of     sharp  disagreement 

at  the  meeting  of  the 
association  of  American  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  in 
Washington  last  week.  This  bill  has 
been  before  congress  at  each  session 
lor  two  or  three  years.  Last  winter 
it  passed  the  house  of  representatives, 
but  died  in  the  senate,  because  the 
session  closed  before  a  vote  could 
be  taken  upon  it.  In  slightly  altered 
form  it  is  again  in  the  congressional 
hopper. 

The  measure  provides  large  appro 
priations  from  the  federal  treasury 
to  be  used  to  promote  agricultural 
extension  work  —  farmers'  institutes, 
county  demonstration  work,  short 
courses,  etc.  —  in  the  states.  Each 
state  is  given  an  unconditional  grant 
of  $10,000  a  year.  An  additional  ap- 
propriation, which  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  would  amount  to  $3,000,000,  is 
to  be  divided  among  the  states  in 
proportion  to  rural  population;  pro- 
vided, that  to  receive  its  share  of  this 
additional  appropriation  each  state 
must  appropriate  for  extension  work 
an  equal  sum  out  of  its  own  treasury. 

The  idea  of  going  to  the  federal 
treasury  for  funds  to  support  agri- 
cultural extension  seems  to  have 
been  the  outgrowth  of  the  im- 
patience of  agricultural  educators 
who  believe  that  the  states  are  not 
apropriating  money  enough  for  that 
work.  Uncle  Sam  is  "easier"  than 
state  legislatures,  so  they  try  their 
hand  on  him.  The  idea  is  sugar- 
coated  by  calling  it  "federal  aid." 
But  where  do  the  revenues  of  the 
federal  government  come  from  if  not 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people? 
Since  the  people  pay  the  bill  in  any 
event,  it  is  better  to  pay  it  directly 
than  by  way  of  Washington. 

Those  who  favor  federal  aid,  how- 
ever, say  that  if  we  depend  upon  the 
states  to  take  care  of  extension  work 
not  so  much  money  will  be  spent 
upon  it.  When  analyzed  that  means 
simply  that  those  educators  do  not 
believe  the  people  would  stand  for 
such  large  expenditures  as  proposed 
in  the  Lever  bill  if  they  had  to  meet 
them  by  direct  taxation.  By  fooling 
the  people  with  the  word  "aid"  they 
hope  to  "slip  it  over"  on  them. 

No  doubt  larger  sums  could  profit- 
ably be  used  for  extension  work,  but 
the  amount  spent  in  that  way  should 
not  be  larger  than  the  people  are 
willing  to  bear  by  direct  taxation  with 
their  eyes  wide  open.  Any  other  scheme 
smacks  strongly  of  paternalism. 


WOULD  YOU  MARRY  A  FARMER? 
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prosperity  comes,  you  often  find  them 
dealing  with  their  wives  in  money 
matters  in  a  niggardly  way.  They 
take  life  easier  themselves,  look  with 
complacency  upon  their  green  fields 
and  growing  stock,  but  forget  that  the 
wife  still  bears  the  burden  of  the  in- 
creasing family  and  consequently  in- 
creasing cares.  How  many  farmers' 
wives  in  Nebraska  take  a  trip  once 
a  year? 

The  true  mother,  having  the  welfare 
of  her  children  at  heart,  realizes  that 
they  are  handicapped  in  procuring  an 
education;  short  terms,  great  distance 
from  school  and  inexperienced  teachers 
confront  them  in  the  country.  It  is 
seldom  that  you  find  a  capable-  up-to- 
date  teacher  satisfied  with  a  country 
school. 

I  am  not  advocating  the"  butterfly 
existence  that  some  of  the  town  women 
lead,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  higher 
calling  than  to  make  a  home,  with 
all  that  word  implies;  but  hard,  phys- 
ical labor,  such  as  is  required  on  the 
average  farm,  tends  to  undermine  the 
spirits  and  health  of  scores  of  farmers' 
wives.  It  is  a  well  known-  fact  that 
farmers'  wives,  as  a  class,  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  lives,  and  until  the 
farmer  arouses  himself  from  his 
lethargy  and  becomes  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  making  life  easier  for  fie 
wife,  it  must  remain  so.  E.  E. 


The  Nebraska  cabbage  crop  was 
short  this  year.  Lovers  of  sauerkraut 
will  have  to  be  content  with  a  small 
keg  "for  use  in  case  of  sickness"  in- 
stead of  the  usual  large  barrelful. 


Old-fashioned  barn  avarming 

A  real,  old-fashioned  harn  "warm- 
ing" was  held  at  the  modern  farm 
home  of  W.  F.  Dale,  a  progressive 
farmer  living  near  Denton,  on  the 
afternoon  and  night  of  November  4. 
Barn  "warmings"  were  common  oc- 
currences in  the  early  days;  in  fact, 
it  was  a  breach  of  etiquette  not  to 
have  a  "warming"  whenever  a  new 
building  was  completed.  Then  the 
people  came  from  far  and  near  and 
after  the  eatables,  brought  by  each 
family,  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
country  fiddler  was  dragged  forth  an! 
stationed  in  one  corner  of  the  new 
building.  The  merry  strains  of  Money 
Musk  or  Arkansaw  Traveler  pealed 
forth,  and  young  and  old  joined  hands 
"and  circled  all,"  in  obedience  to  the 
caller  of  the  dance  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  music.  All  night  long  the  mer- 
riment continued;  the  people  never 
thought  of  going  home  until  the  east 
ern  sky  was  tinged  with  red. 

But  times  have  changed  now.  That 
spirit  of  sociability  and  friendship 
which  characterized  the  pioneers  of 
the  country  has  waned  somewhat.  Mr. 
Dale's  barn  warming  was,  however,  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  those  early  days 
There  was  no  dancing  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  the  people  were  otherwise 
thoroughly  entertained.  Between  400 
and  500  persons  gathered  at  his  home 
to  help  him  celebrate  the  completion 
of  a  large  barn.  It  was  a  most  aus 
picious  occasion  and  was  made  more 
so  by  the  presence  of  Governor  More 
head  and  Congressman  Sloan.  The 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  is  particu 
larly  manifested  in  gatherings  of  this 
kind  and  it  was  a  day  for  both  old  and 
young.  All  formality  and  stiffness 
was  left  at  home  and  everyone  enjoyed 
himself  thoroughly.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  more  events  of  this 
nature  are  not  held.  It  promotes 
sociability  and  friendship,  two  car- 
dinal qualities  in  every  person's 
makeup. 

Congressman  Sloan  was  the  speaker 
of  the  afternoon.  He  and  Mr.  Dale 
are  lifelong  friends.  In  his  speech 
he  compared  farm  and  city  homes  and 
pointed  out  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  farm  conditions 
until  there  are  mansions  on  farms 
equal  to  those  in  the  city.  The  great 
problem  for  the  country  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  he  said,  is  to  turn 
the  tide  of  population  away  from  the 
city  and  bring  the  best  blood  of  the 
city  to  the  farms.  The  best  blood,  the 
best  brawn  and  the  best  brain  have 
been  developed  in  farm  homes  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  espe- 
cially honorable  to  live  in  the  country. 

The  governor  motored  out  from 
Lincoln  in  the  evening  and  spoke 
entertainingly  on  the  value  of  a 
church  to  a  community  and  continued 
with  a  discussion  of  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  state  institutions,  par- 
ticularly the  reform  school  and  the 
penitentiary.  The  governor  believes 
that  they  can  be  made  self-supporting; 
the  men  in  the  penitentiary  should 
produce  things  for  the  other  state 
institutions.  He  advocates  making  a 
military  institution  out  of  the  reform 
school,  and  believes  that  if  it  was 
properly  managed,  many  could  be 
sent  there  instead  of  to  the  penitenti- 
ary, and  after  serving  their  sentence 
need  not  go  out  into  the  world  as  out- 
casts and  a  disgrace  to  their  country. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bixby,  of  the  State  Jour- 
nal, gave  a  short  talk  in  his  humorous 
style  that  makes  him  so  popular  with 
the  readers  of  the  Journal.  He  said 
that  whenever  he  saw  a  fine  new 
building,  such  as  Mr.  Dale's  barn,  he 
always  wondered  where  the  owner 
got  the  money.  Mr.  Dale  avers  that 
he  made  it  by  feeding  cattle  while 


Mr.  Bixby  sat  in  the  shade  during 
the  summer  and  by  the  fireside  in 
winter  writing  poetry.  At  all  events 
he  has  made  it  and  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal point.  A  player  piano  furnished 
music  during  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing and  Miss  Bertha  Hoik,  Miss  Anna 
Schell  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Meyers  gave 
several  vocal  selections  that  were 
highly  appreciated. 

The  new  barn  was  made  necessary 
by  the  increasing  extent  of  the  Dale 
farming  and  cattle  raising  operations. 
It  is  a  hay  and  cattle  barn,  thirty-two 
by  seventy-two  feet  in  dimensions.  A 
basement  beneath  has  a  concrete  wall 
and  floor.  Fir  weather  boarding  was 
used,  which  is  very  effectual  in  with- 
standing varying  weather  conditions. 
The  basement  is  to  be  used  for  milch 
cows,  feeder  cattle  and  calves.  One 
side  of  it  is  being  fitted  with  modern 
dairy  stanchions,  folding  mangers  and 
a  litter  carrier. 

The  upper  part  of  the  barn  will 
shelter  the  alfalfa  hay  crop,  both 
loose  and  baled,  and  also  some 
vehicles  and  farm  implements.  At 
the  end  of  the  barn  and  fitting  snugly 
against  it  is  a  large  solid-wall  con- 
crete silo  with  a  capacity  of  nearly 
200  tons.  The  six-inch  walls  are  re- 
enforced  with  steel  rods  and  wire; 
even  the  roof  is  concrete.  A  feeding 
shute  extends  down  the  side  of  the 
silo  to  the  basement  of  the  barn  and 
from  this  the  silage  may  be  readily 
fed  to  the  stock. 

The  management  of  the  farm  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dale's 
son,  Clinton,  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
George.  These  young  men  are  very 
much  interested  in  farming.  While 
they  have  an  excellent  building  for 
dairy  purposes,  they  informed  me  that 
it  is  not  their  intention  to  have  a  real 
dairy  farm.  Their  plan  is  to  m;lk 
twelve  or  fifteen  cows  during  the 
winter  when  farm  work  is  not  so 
pressing,  but  these  animals  will  be 
dual-purpose  cattle  rather  than  the 
straight  dairy  type.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  raising  grade  Shorthorn 
cattle;  they  have  about  ninety.  They 
will  give  particular  attention  to  feed- 
ing calves  and  will  market  them  while 
young.  T.  A.  L. 


WATER-PROOF  CELLAR  WALL 

I  intend  to  put  a  cement  cellar 
under  one  corner  of  a  combination 
corn  crib  and  granary  I  am  about  to 
build.  This  cellar  will  be  eight  by 
fifteen  feet  on  the  inside  and  six  feet 
deep.  The  building  will  stand  near  a 
creek,  and  the  high  water  mark  indi- 
cates that  when  the  creek  is  up  I 
would  have  about  three  feet  of  water 
in  my  cellar  as  I  propose  to  build  it. 
But  I  want  that  cellar  built  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  stand  the  pressure;  I 
want  it  so  the  bottom  will  not  break 
up,  and  so  the  bottom  and  sides  will 
be  impervious  to  water.  How  thick 
should  I  make  the  walls  of  the  cellar, 
and  how  thick  the  floor?  What  pro- 
portion of  cement  and  sand  should  I 
use,  and  should  there  be  a  coating  of 
cement  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
sand  on  the  outside  or  inside  or  both? 
— C.  E.  W.,   Merrick  county. 

Portland  cement  when  wet  and 
llowed  to  set  is  water-tight.  When 
such  cement  is  made  into  concrete 
the  latter  will  be  water-tight  if  suffi- 
cient cement  is  used  in  the  mixture, 
if  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  if  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
forms  time  enough  does  not  elapse 
to  allow  one  batch  to  set  before  an- 
other is  put  on  above  it  in  the  wall. 
It  may  seem  easy  to  prepare  and  lay 
concrete  so  water  will  not  pass 
through  it,  but  only  skilled  and  care- 
ful workmen  can  make  tanks  and 
foundations  perfectly  water-tight  when 


time  elapses  between  the  placing  of 
different  batches  of  the  concrete 
mixture. 

The  wall  for  the  cellar  described 
in  the  above  inquiry  should  be  eight 
inches  thick,  and  the  concrete  should 
be  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  clean  sand  and  three  parts 
gravel  or  crushed  stone.  If  stone  or 
gravel  are  not  procurable,  the  mixture 
should  be  one  part  cement  to  two  and 
one-half  parts  sand,  bank  run.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  it  is  better  to  plaster 
the  outside  of  the  outside  walls  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  cement  to  two 
of  sand,  but  if  that  is  impracticable 
then  while  the  concrete  is  still  soft 
a  spade  should  be  run  down  next  to 
the  outside  form  and  churned  up  and 
down.  That  crowds  the  coarser 
particles  away  from  the  outside  form 
and  the  cement  and  fine  sand  run  in 
to  fill  the  space,  which  makes  a 
tighter  wall. 

The  floor  of  the  proposed  cellar 
should  be  six  inches  thick  and  made 
from  concrete  of  the  same  proportions 
as  the  walls.  Before  the  floor  is  laid, 
however,  the  lower  edge  of  the  walls 
should  be  cleaned  and  thoroughly 
dampened,  and  then  covered  with  a 
coating  of  pure  cement.  Before  this 
layer  of  cement  sets,  the  concrete  of 
the  floor  should  be  put  in  place. 

Should  there  he  any  places  where 
the  water  seeps  through  they  can 
sometimes  be  stopped  by  plastering 
over  a  large  area  where  the  seepage 
takes  place,  but  this  does  not  always 
stop  the  seepage.  On  large  jobs, 
where  the  walls  are  eighteen  inches 
or  more  in  thickness,  the  joints  be- 
tween batches  are  first  tongued  and 
grooved  and  then  the  surface  of  the 
set  concrete  is  covered  with  pure 
cement  before  the  next  batch  is  put 
in  place.  It  is  always  necessary  to 
treat  set  work  as  de-cribed  for  the 
joint  between  the  walls  and  the  floor 
before  fresh  concrete  is  added. 

^L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


handling  grain  sorghums 

All  grain  sorghums  may  be  threshed 
with  an  ordinary  grain  separator.  The 
seed  should  be  fully  matured  and 
thoroughly  dried  out,  however,  before 
it  is  threshed.  To  prevent  cracking 
the  seed,  about  one-half  of  the  con- 
caves should  be  removed  and  the 
speed  of  the  cylinder  reduced  to  800 
revolutions  a  minute.  Cracked  grain 
is  a  better  feed  than  the  whole  seed, 
but  for  seed  it  is  a  loss,  as  a  large 
quantity  of  cracked  grain  makes  it 
difficult  to  regulate  the  rate  of  seed- 
ing. It  is  also  more  likely  to  heat 
when  stored  because  it  packs  closely, 
and  more  of  it  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  molds.  The  cracked  grains  can 
usually  be  screened  or  fanned  readily 
from  the  whole  ones. 

When  the  crop  is  cured  in  the 
bundle  or  shock,  the  common  custom 
is  to  cut  off  the  heads  before  they  are 
threshed.  The  majority  of  farmers 
use  a  hatchet,  a  heavy  knife,  or  a  long 
knife  fastened  at  one  end  and  mounted 
on  a  frame  or  wagon  box.  With  the 
latter  method  the  knife  is  raised  up, 
the  heads  of  the  bundle  are  inserted 
under  it  and  a  fast  downward  stroke 
clips  them  cleanly.  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  method  as  it  leaves  the 
heads  in  the  wagon  box  where  they 
can  be  scooped  or  forked  out  easily. 
Some  farmers  load  the  bundles  on  a 
hayrack  with  the  heads  out  and  saw 
them  off  with  a  hay  knife. 

The  problem  of  storing  the  seed  is 
sometimes  a  serious  one,  but  usually 
it  is  not  unless  the  grain  is  stored  in 
large  quantities.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  grain  heats  is  the  chief 
difficulty.  The  bins  on  farms  are  not 
likely  to  be  large  or  tightly  con- 
structed and  therefore  little  trouble 
will  result  from  heating.  Where  the 
grain  is  stored  in  large  quantities  it 
may  be  necessary  to  ventilate  it  in 
some  manner.  A  wooden  pipe  or  a 
long,  narrow  wooden  box,  with  open- 
ings at  intervals,  built  through  the 
bin  and  opening  on  the  outside, 
usually  gives  enough  aeration.  The 
outer  openings  should  be  covered 
with  a  heavy  wire  screen. 


The  grief  of  it  is  that  it  takes 
almost  as  much  time  to  husk  a  field  of 
poor  corn  as  a  field  of  good  corn. 


The  early  sown  winter  wheat  has 
been  affording  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
pasturage  for  cattle  this  fall. 


New  barn  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Dale  near  Denton, 
barn-warming  on  November  4. 


Dedicated  by  an  old-fashioned 


Because  of  good  crops  the  "pan- 
handle" of  Nebraska  is  having  a  boom 
this  fall. 
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r -y/-— Your  name  and  address 

wff  on  a  postcard  and  mail  it  to 
*)/  os  today.  See  how  you  can  save  money 
fc/and  disappointment  by  buying-  fencingl 
■  #  made  by  the  mill  that  makes  the  wire  too.  bee 

F*  why  SQUARE  DE/tL  FENCE 


always  stands  tight  and  trim,  rust  resisting, 
non«sagging,  requires  fewerfence  posts,  easier! 
put  up  and  lasts  longer.      See  the 
SQUARE  DEAL  double-grip  lock 
—the  wavy  strand  wires  and  one- 
piece  stay  wires.   A  postal  brings  ( 
von  our  FREE  catalog  and  latest 
list,  also  a  60c  copy  of  ROPP'S  ' 


mi     III  IVC    list,    oisu  a  uin.  J  ■  ■ 

4}\  NEW  LIGHTNING  CALCULATOR-  the 

i  er  eve 

| Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co 

W      1831  Industrial  St. 
PEORIA,  ILL. 


Get  Catalog  and  Trial  Offer 


FARM  CUSHMAN 

4-H.  P.  All -Purpose  Engine 


Does  everything  any  4-h.  p.  engine 
does  and  some  things  no  other  engine 
can  do.  The  Original  Binder  Engine. 
Also  2-cylinder  6  h.  p.  up  to  20  h.  p. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2036  N  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Highest  Prices 


For  Hides  and 


Paid  by  "BIGGS"  at  Kansas  City.* 

Millions  will  be  paid  for  Furs  this  season.  Will  you 
get  your  share!  We  must  have  more  furs  to  supply 
our  enormous  demand.  We  save  you  all  commissions 
and  offer  more  advantages.  HIGHEST  PRICES;  Re- 
liable Quotations;  Liberal  Grading;  Quick 
Returns;  Fur  Shipments  Held  Separate 
on  Bequest.  82  years  square  dealing1. 
~^Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

Make  Big  Money  Trapping  ! 

Our  Free  Trappers'  Guide  tells 
how.    We  sell  traps,  Guns, 
•Ammunition,   etc.,  at 
vholesale  cost. 


Cprc  Fur  Price  Lists, 
rntt  ShippingTags, Cat- 
alog and  Trappers'  Guide. 


E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO., 

535Blggs  Bldg., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


if 

HIDES  TANNED 

Fur  Mitts  Free 

We  will  tan  your  own  horse  or 
cow  hides  and  make  them  up  in- 
to beautiful  fur  coats.robes.caps, 
mittens  or  gloves.  We  also  have 
fur  coats  and  robes  for  sale.  Our 
work  is  guaranteed  the  best  in 
the  west.    Write  for  catalog  and 
shipping  tags.  Raw  fur  price  list 
is  ready;  write  for  it.  Address 
1009  0  Street,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

LINCOLN  HIDE  S  FUR  CO. 

rappers 

Write  Us  First  Get  our  price  ,ist 


TJ 
VllllG  US  I  II  Ol  and  shipping  tags. 
Highest  Prices  for  Furs 
We  buy  any  quantity— every  kind.  Send 
today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure. 
McCuIlough  &  Tumbach,    148  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FURS  WANTED 


Send  us  your  shipments  of  R»W  FURS  and  HIDES. 
Why  not  deal  with  our  liberal,  near-at- 
home.  Western  House?  We  will  handle 
your  shipments  fairly,  give  you  prompt 
returns,  and  in  every  way  make  it  to  your 
interest  to  deal  with  us.  Write  for  price-list 
and  full  particulars,  before  you  ship  a  skin 
LA  CROSSE  FUR  &  HIDE  COMPANY, 
1  00  ?o-  Front  St..        La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Hides 


We  Guarantee 

Top  Market  Prices 


fWrite  for  our  great  guarantee  proposition  on  all  sorts! 
of  hides,  furs  and  skins.    Positively  the  top  price  guaranteed. 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  this  year  and  we  want  our  old 
friends  to  get  in  on  it.  We  cannot  reach  you  all  by  letter,  but 
dun  t  fail  to  find  out  about  this  offer  before  you  Bhip  any  hides, 
skins  or  furs,  and  before  you  have  any  tanning  done.  Bigger 
cinch  offer,  boys,  than  even  a  year  ago.  Write  today.  We 
want  to  get  you  in  on  this.  Send  for  our  book  telling  you  "How 
To  Care  For  and  Ship  Hides." 

National  Fur  &  Tanning  Co..  Dept.  95 1 8.  Omaha,  Neb. 


SPOT  CASH  FOR  FURS 


HIGHEST  PRICES  AND  H0NES>  GRADING ! 

Ship  your  hides  and  furs  to  me.  I  charge  no  com- 
missions and  remit  promptly  same  day  shipment 
Is  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  overy  ship, 
ment.  Let  me  tan  your  cow  or  horse  hide  for  a 
robe  or  coat  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG— 
PRICK  LISTS  and  SHIPPING  TAGS. 
C.W.  SWINGLE,  122  8.  9th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coen, 
MinK,  Skank,  retrain,  Maikrat, 

and  all  other  Fan,  Bidet  and 
Gintenc.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  288  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


T  T 

J.  Xj 

C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

When  Prune  Fruit  Trees? 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  prune 
fruit  trees?  Some  tell  me  that  fall 
is  the  best  time,  while  others  say 
to  do  the  work  in  May  and  June. — 
L.  P.  Pomplin,  Custer  Co. 

If  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  is 
properly  done  it  does  not  matter  so 
much  when  it  is  done.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  severe  pruning  should 
be  done  only  while  the  trees  are  dor- 
mant, and  early  spring  is  held  to  be 
the  best  time.  But  light  pruning  may 
be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year  with 
about  equal  results.  The  care  used 
in  pruning  is  of  much  more  impor 
tance  than  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  work  is  done.  On  account 
of  diseases  that  may  be  carried  from 
one  tree  to  another  on  the  pruning 
tools,  or  by  insects  and  other  agencies 
it  is  well  to  disinfect  the  tools,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  a  chance  that  a 
tree  is  infected  with  canker;  and  all 
wounds  should  be  coated  immediately 
with  something  that  will  exclude  the 
air  and  moisture.  White  lead  and 
oil  serves  this  purpose  very  well, 
though  some  patent  tree  paints  are 
on  the  market  for  which  great  claims 
are  made.  Tools  may  be  disinfected 
with  carbolic  acid,  or  with  corrosive 
sublimate  used  in  the  strength  of  one 
part  to  1,000  parts  of  water. 


Cherry  Sprouts 

Will  the  sprouts  that  have  come  up 
from  the  roots  of  cherry  trees  bear 
fruit  if  replanted  this  fall?  I  want  to 
plant  a  few  of  them  if  there  is  any 
use  doing  it. — L.  J.  D.,  Thayer  Co. 

Sprouts  coming  from  the  roots  of 
cherry  trees  will  bear  fruit  when  they 
attain  the  right  age,  but  the  kind  and 
quality  of  fruit  they  bear  will  depend 
almost  altogether  upon  how  the  orig- 
inal trees  were  propagated.  Nursery- 
men propagate  cherries  mostly  by 
budding  on  Mahaleb  stock.  This  is  a 
French  dwarf  cherry,  and  the  fruit 
it  produces  is  worthless  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  advantages  of  using 
this  stock  is  that  it  does  not  sprout 
up  from  the  roots  like  the  native 
kinds.  It  is  distinctly  different  in 
appearance  from  the  native  cherries, 
having  smaller  leaves,  lighter  colored 
bark  and  is  much  more  dwarf  in  habit. 

Pome  nurserymen  use  seedlings  of 
the  native  sorts  upon  which  to  bud. 
These  trees  resemble  in  appearance 
the  common  kinds,  but,  of  course,  the 
fruit  is  apt  to  be  inferior  in  quality, 
just  as  is  the  fruit  from  a  large  per- 
centage of  all  seedling  fruit  trees. 
Therefore,  whether  your  cherry  trees 
were  budded  on  Mahaleb  or  native 
stock  the  sprouts  will  not  be  the  same 
as  the  old  trees.  I  would  advise  pur- 
chasing young  trees  from  some  reli- 
able nursery  rather  than  to  take 
chances  with  the  sprouts.  The  orig- 
inal cost  of  a  tree  is  small  compared 
to  its  value  when  it  attains  bearing 
age.  Just  as  much  expense  in  the 
way  of  labor  and  care  is  required  to 
grow  a  seedling  of  a  sprout  as  is  re- 
quired to  grow  a  first-class  tree.  It 
always  pays  to  grow  a  good  tree. 


Starting  an  Orchard 

I  am  planning  to  set  out  a  five-acre 
apple  orchard  next  spring.  The  land 
has  been  plowed  deep  and  sown  to 
winter  wheat  this  fall.  I  intend  to 
plant  the  apple  trees  fifty  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  in  the  intermediate 
rows  plant  cherries,  plums,  pears  and 
apricots.  In  all  the  rows  peach  trees 
will  be  placed  between  the  longer- 
lived  trees.  Will  it  be  advisable  to 
use  dynamite  where  the  apple  trees 
are  to  go?  If  so,  when  should  it  be 
used,  and  how  deep?  What  varieties 
of  apples  are  best  for  a  commercial 
orchard,  and  where  should  the  trees 
be  secured.  Would  it  be  all  right  to 
get  them  from  Illinois,  or  should  they 
be  grown  in  Nebraska? — L.  R.  Lam- 
bert, Jefferson  Co. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  trees  in 
ground  where  any  small  grain  crop  is 
growing.  Such  crops  sap  the  moisture 
from  the  soil,  and  unless  the  season 
is  wet  the  trees  suffer  on  that  account. 
Young  trees  should  have  the  best  of 
clean  cultivation  the  first  year.  If 
any  crop  at  all  is  grown  among  young 
trees  it  should  be  a  cultivated  crop. 

Using  fillers  in  an  apple  orchard 
has  never  proved  very  successful  in 
Nebraska.  No  harm  can  be  done  by 
planting  the  fillers  among  the  apple 
trees  if  they  are  taken  out  at  the 
proper  time,  but    too    often    that  is  | 


neglected  until  the  apple  trees  are 
stunted  and  injured.  I  would  plant 
apple  trees  from  thirty-two  to  forty 
feet  apart  each  way  and  not  use 
fillers.  The  trees  that  would  be  used 
for  fillers  in  the  plan  described  in  the 
above  inquiry  could  then  be  planted 
on  the  ground  left.  Then  when  past 
their  usefulness  they  could  be  re- 
moved without  interfering  with  the 
longer-lived  trees.  Different  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  require  different  cultiva- 
tion and  spraying  and- when  they  are 
mixed  in  an  orchard  the  work  is  more 
or  less  interfered  with. 

Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
use  dynamite  in  this  case  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil.  If  it  is  a  porous  clay,  I  think 
the  expense  of  using  dynamite  would 
hardly  be  justified;  but  if  the  subsoil 
tends  toward  hardpan  it  would  un- 
doubtedly pay  to  use  dynamite.  If  it 
is  used,  the  charges  should  be  set 
about  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  dynamiting 
may  be  done  either  this  fall  or  early 
next  spring. 

The  best  commercial-  varieties  of 
apples  for  that  section  of  the  state 
in  which  Jefferson  county  is  situated 
are  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Winesap,  Jona- 
than, Grimes'  Golden  and  Black  Twig. 
These  are  all  hardy  varieties,  are 
known  on  the  markets,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Black  Twig,  are 
splendid  storage  varieties.  The  Black 
Twig  scalds  in  cold  storage,  but  is 
otherwise  a  good  common  storage 
variety. 

The  trees  may  be  secured  this  fall 
before  the  ground  freezes  or  early 
next  spring.  It  is  usually  better  to 
leave  the  trees  in  the  hands  of  nur- 
serymen until  spring.  They  know 
how  to  keep  trees  through  the  winter 
and  are  better  equipped  for  it  than 
farmers.  When  trees  are  received  in 
the  fall  and  "heeled  in"  over  winter 
some  apparently  strong,  healthy  trees 
may  be  dead  in  the  spring.  It  is 
always  best  to  get  trees  as  near  home 
as  possible.  While  it  would  not  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  with  the 
same  variety  whether  the  trees  were 
grown  in  Illinois  or  Nebraska,  I  be- 
lieve that  you  cannot  do  better  than 
to  buy  Nebraska-grown  trees. 


Nebraska  Apples  First 

In  general  quality,  which  includes 
texture,  flavor  and  keeping  qualities, 
Nebraska  apples  rank  first  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  important 
apple-growing  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Professor  J.  R.  Cooper  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  has  traded 
apples  with  the  different  experiment 
stations  in  those  sections  and  has 
found  that  Nebraska  apples  stand  at 
the  top. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  vari- 
eties, apples  from  the  New  England 
states,  New  York  and  Michigan  com- 
pare favorably  in  color,  texture  and 
flavor  with  those  grown  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  Ben 
Davis  and  Gano  apples  from  the  east- 
ern states  are  inferior  in  size,  color 
and  quality.  The  Jonathan  from  the 
eastern  section  is  not  as  good  as  the 
Nebraska  apple  of  that  variety,  hut 
it  is  more  nearly  equal  in  quality  to 
it  than  is  the  western  Jonathan.  As 
a  whole,  the  eastern  apples  are  less 
regular  and  symmetrical  in  shape  and 
color  than  Nebraska  fruit. 

A  comparison  of  western  apples 
with  those  of  Nebraska  shows  the 
geratest  difference.  The  western 
Jonathan,  Grimes'  Golden  and  Esopus 
varieties  are  superior  in  size  to  our 
apples  of  the  same  varieties,  but  in 
quality  they  are  much  inferior.  The 
Winesap,  which  is  one  of  our  favorite 
commercial  varieties,  is  not  grown  at 
all,  commercially,  in  the  west.  West- 
ern apples  are  very  much  more 
irregular  in  shape  and  color  than  our 
own  or  eastern  apples.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  western  fruits  grow  longer, 
are  more  angular  in  shape  and  the 
color  is  more  in  splashes,  while  the 
flavor  is  much  less  pleasing  to  the 
fastidious  taste  than  the  fruit  grown 
in  the  east  and  middle  west. 


If,  by  putting  twice  as  much  work 
onto  a  little  patch  of  corn  as  a  farmer 
could  afford  to  put  onto  a  larger  field, 
a  boy  in  a  contest  secures  a  bigger 
yield  than  his  father,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  latter  should  be 
ridiculed  and  scornfully  exhibited  as 
a  poor  farmer.  Let's  be  reasonable 
about  this  contest  business. 


A  good  many  country  merchants 
are  learning  that  a  farmers'  elevator, 
by  keeping  up  the  price  for  grain, 
attracts  trade  to  town. 


FathvGlirivpses 
(Sfcu^   * 

,         J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 


Ten  years  ago  1  began  trying  to 
get  the  electric  light  men  to  furnish 
lights  for  our  home,  but  an  extension 
of  100  rods  was  more  than  they  would 
make  for  two  or  three  patrons.  Last 
January  we  began  using  a  two-mantle 
gas  lamp.  The  expense  for  gasoline, 
where  our  lamp  is  used  three  hours 
each  evening,  is  30  cents  a  month. 
There  are  no  chimneys  to  clean  and 
the  light  is  perfect. 

We  have  put  in  our  storm  windows. 
If  you  value  fuel  at  all,  you  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  them.  They  are  not 
at  all  expensive,  and.  the  light  is  more 
satisfactory  in  zero  weather  because 
the  frost  does  not  gather  on  the  glass 
as  much  where  the  windows  are 
double.  In  the  early  spring  the  storm 
windows  can  be  used  on  the  hotbed 
to  start  canna  bulbs,  early  cabbage 
and  tomato  plants.  If  you  have  not 
used  storm  windows  in  the  past,  I 
urge  you  to  put  in  one  in  that  window 
which  is  the  most  exposed  to  winter 
storms,  and  note  the  result. 

I  have  had  two  letters  and  several 
'phone  calls  to  know  why  there  were 
no  Glimpses  in  the  issue  of  October 
29.  On  page  1050  of  that  issue  I  made 
special  effort  to  call  attention  to  road 
building  in  Nebraska.  The  folks  were 
cleaning  house  that  week  and  I  was 
getting  glimpses  of  things  that  I  did 
not  want  printed.  After  sleeping  for 
ten  years  in  a  certain  corner  of  the 
house,  I  came  in  one  night  and  in  the 
darkness,  when  reaching  for  the  bed, 
my  fingers  touched  the  keys  of  the 
piano.  I  hope  this  explanation  will 
satisfy  all  who  are  interested. 

In  eastern  Nebraska  the  majority 
of  the  farmers  burn  wood  for  heating 
the  house  and  for  cooking  purposes. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  at  our  place, 
the  wood  pile  was  left  in  the  open.  I 
head  a  bulletin  from  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  that  prompted  me 
to  build  a  wood  shed  and  for  several 
years  I  have  been  just  as  careful  to 
put  the  winter  wood  in  the  dry  as 
I  have  been  to  put  the  potatoes  in 
the  cellar. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  select  the 
year's  reading.  It  should  be  done 
carefully.  We  do  not  select  any 
politics  when  we  are  making  up  our 
year's  literature.  I  am  now  reading 
two  daily  newspapers.  One  of  them 
I  never  quote  to  intelligent  men.  The 
other  is  edited  along  such  clean, 
straightforward  lines  that  I  quote  it 
without  fear  of  contradiction.  I  re- 
ceive eight  farm  papers.  One  of  them 
is  published  in  New  York;  the  others 
are  from  all  sections  of  the  corn  belt. 
Some  good,  clean  papers  that  I  have 
not  ordered  come  to  my  address;  but 
some  of  the  unbidden  ones  are  unfit 
for  any  purpose,  except  to  start  the 
fires.  I  have  long  since  quit  bothering 
with  the  chap  who  sends  his  paper  to 
me  without  my  consent.  I  will  not 
pay  a  bill  that  I  have  no  part  in  making. 


CONDITIONERS  FOR  HOGS 

A  Howard  county  swine  grower 
writes:  "Does  lye  have  value  as  a 
preventive  of  hog  cholera  and  as  a 
worm  destroyer?  How  should  salt  be 
fed  to  hogs?  A  friend  tells  me  to  feed 
slack  Rock  Springs  coal  to  hogs  for 
worms.  He  advises  me  to  buy  it  by 
the  ton  and  dump  it  right  out  in  the 
yard  where  the  pigs  can  get  it  all  the 
time.    Is  that  a  good  idea?" 

Because  of  its  alkaline  nature,  lye 
may  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  keep- 
ing  the  digestive  tract  of  hogs  free 
from  worms,  but,  of  course,  it  is  not 
a  preventive  of  cholera.  Cholera  is 
caused  by  a  specific  germ;  the  only 
preventive  is  immunization  with  anti-. 
cholera  serum.  Medicines  and  condi- 
tioners may  increase  the  resistance  of 
the  animals  to  the  disease,  but  that 
is  all.  The  best  way  to  feed  salt  to 
hogs  is  to  put  it  in  a  covered  box 
where  they  can  get  it  at  will.  Salt 
may  also  be  mixed  with  charcoal  and 
fed  in  the  same  way.  Hogs  are  very 
fond  of  certain  kinds  of  soft  coal,  but 
whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to  buy 
coal  to  feed  to  hogs  as  suggested  in 
the  inquiry  above  we  do  not  know. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however, 
that  soft  coal  cinders  would  be  as 
valuable  as  a  conditioner  and  at  the 
same  time  would  be  cheaper.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  salt,  air-slaked  lime 
and  cinders  or  charcoal  before  hogs 
all  the  time. 


Wednesday,  November  19,  1913. 
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C.  Y.  Thompson.  Cuming  County 

On  November  8  we  had  a  light 
shower;  just  enough  to  keep  the  boys 
out  of  the  cornfield.  We  have  had 
fine  weather  since,  however,  and 
everyone  is  taking  advantage  of  it. 
Old  King  Corn's  ears  are  being  pulled 
with  renewed  vigor. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old 
adage,  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and 
wise,"  there  ought  to  be  a  lot  of 
healthy,  wealthy  and  wise  persons  in 
these  parts.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  corn  wagon  can  be  heard 
rumbling  toward  the  cornfield,  which 
means  that  the  man  who  is  driving  it 
broke  loose  from  his  pillow  about  five 
or  earlier  in  the  morning.  After  he 
arrives  at  the  field  he  jumps  around 
and  bobs  up  and  down  in  a  manner 
that  would  make  little  Johnny's 
jumping  jack  green  with  envy. 

About  half  past  eleven  be  drives  to 
the  crib  and  after  unloading  his  load 
of  forty  or  fifty  bushels,  more  or  less, 
he  is  in  the  pink  of  condition  to  feed 
the  inner  man.  The  way  said  inner 
man  is  forced  to  take  it  is  simply 
marvelous,  as  one  old  dyspeptic  has 
said.  The  afternoon  is  practically  a 
repetition  of  the  forenoon.  After  the 
evening  chores  are  done  and  the 
inner  man  is  once  more  fed,  it  is 
almost  time  to  go  to  bed  in  order  that 
he  can  get  up  at  five  in  the  morning. 
Surely  corn  husking  time  is  a  strenu- 
ous one  on  the  farm. 

In  order  to  learn  what  per  cent  of 
farmers  read  agricultural  bulletins 
and  what  per  cent  follow  the  sugges- 
tions contained  therein,  four  govern- 
ment representatives  traveled  through 
thirty  states  and  interviewed  every 
farmer  on  the  way.  This  inquiry 
revealed  the  fact  that  of  the  farmers 
who  received  the  department  of  agri- 
culture bulletins,  84  per  cent  read 
them  and  48  per  cent  followed  the 
suggestions  contained  therein.  Forty 
per  cent  of  all  the  farmers  interviewed 
said  that  they  were  not  interested  in 
farmers'  institutes,  demonstration 
agents,  farm  papers  or  bulletins;  they 


believed  that  practical  experience  is 
the  only  way  to  learn  how  to  farm. 

Practical  experience  is  valuable,  but 
many  times  it  costs  all  that  it  is 
worth.  The  cheapest  way  to  learn 
is  by  taking  advantage  of  someone 
else's  experience.  There  are  few 
farmers  so  wise  that  they  can  learn 
nothing  from  their  neighbors,  either 
by  conversing  with  them  or  by  reading 
their  experiences  in  some  farm  paper. 
The  farm  paper  is  nothing  more  than 
a  clearing  house  for  agricultural 
thought — a  farmers'  institute,  as  it 
were,  where  farmers  from  every  sec- 
tion write  their  personal  experiences. 
If  a  farmer  is  unable  to  profit  by 
reading  a  good  farm  paper,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  paper,  nor  is  it  be- 
cause, as  he  supposes,  he  is  endowed 
with  superior  knowledge  on  agricul- 
tural affairs;  but  rather  it  is  because 
he  lacks  the  power  of  discernment 
and  he  is  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween egotism  and  real  learning. 

Now  we  are  told  by  some  who  have 
given  the  cornstalk  disease  consider- 
able study  that  the  longer  the  stalks 
stand  the  less  liable  the  cattle  are  to 
get  the  disease.  We  are  also  told 
that  to  be  on  the  safe  side  the  cattle 
and  horses  should  not  be  turned  into 
the  stalks  until  the  first  of  January. 
This  may  be  a  sure  preventive,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  though  the  cure  is 
almost  as  bad  as  the  disease.  There 
is  not  a  superabundance  of  nourish- 
ment in  stalks  at  any  time  after  the 
corn  is  ready  to  be  husked,  but  if  we 
wait  until  January  they  have  about 
as  much  nourishment  as  the  same 
amount  of  sawdust,  and  are  about  as 
palatable,  too.  By  the  first  of  January 
much  of  the  corn  lying  on  the  ground 
would  be  spoiled  and  unfit  for  feed,  if, 
indeed,  it  were  not  covered  by  two  or 
three  feet  of  snow.  About  the  only 
value  in  a  stalkfield  after  the  first  of 
January  is  that  it  furnishes  an  ideal 
place  for  the  cattle  to  exercise.  Roam- 
ing about  in  the  stalkfield  on  a  cold 
day  is  much  better  than  standing 
humped  in  the  yard. 

In  these  days  of  high  priced  feed 


and  cattle  one  is  compelled  thoroughly 
to  cull  the  herd,  if  profit  rather  than 
mere  sentiment  is  the  motive.  But 
old  Bobby  and  Bet  have  been  with  us 
ever  since  we  began  to  farm.  They 
always  raised  the  slickest  calves,  and 
my,  how  they  filled  the  pail!  Of 
course,  they  are  not  as  good  as  they 
used  to  be,  but  they  are  doing  their 
best.  They  have  earned  a  warm  spot  in 
our  hearts  and  we  cannot  let  them  go. 


TO  PREVENT  HORNS 

A  western  Nebraska  reader  asks 
for  a  method  of  preventing  the 
growth  of  horns  on  calves.  The  method 
most  often  used  is  to  apply  caustic 
potash  to  the  budding  horns  just  as 
soon  as  the  "buttons"  can  be  detected 
beneath  the  skin  on  the  head.  First 
the  hair  must  be  clipped  closely  over 
the  horns.  Then  wet  the  skin  and 
rub  the  area  over  each  button  with 
a  stick  of  caustic  potash.  The  most 
essential  points  in  this  operation  are 
to  apply  enough  of  the  compound  to 
do  the  work  and  to  cover  every  part 
of  the  buttons.  One  application  of 
this  method  does  not  always  prevent 
the  growth  of  horns.  In  applying  the 
caustic  potash  the  hands  must  be  well 
protected  or  bad  burns  will  result. 
Caustic  potash  loses  strength  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  hence  it  should 
be  kept  in  a  close  container  until 
used.  A  great  many  persons  suppose 
that  this  method  of  dehorning  calves 
is  less  painful  than  sawing  off  the 
horns  after  they  have  grown  out. 
That  is  open  to  question,  we  believe; 
the  action  of  caustic  potash  is  by  no 
means  painless. 
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Send  your  name  and 
address  and  a  2c  stamp 
(it  pays  part  of  the 
postage)  and  we'll 
send  you   Free  and 

postpaid  this  beautifully  litho- 
graphed and  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  oil  painting 
"Betty, "painted  especially  for 
us.  1914  calendar  is  attached. 
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St.  Louis  is  the  largest  fur  market  in  America  and  the  biggest  buyers  in  the  world 
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rom  trappers  than  any  other  house  in  the  world  and  our  enormous  collections  are  always 
sold  at  top  prices,  which  enables  us  to  pay  you  more. 

WE  WILL  TEACH  YOU  HOW  TO  TRAP 

Trapping  is  nothard  work  if  your  outfit  is  complete.  You  need  a  few  good  traps, 
the  best  bait  and  your  spare  time  morning  and  night.  Our  big  new  Supply  Catalog  and 
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No  town  is  too  small  for  a 
trained  man  to  earn  a  good  sal- 
ary. Manufacturing  plants  are 
springing  up  everywhere, making 
industrial  centers  of  small  towns. 

Railroads  —  telephone  companies  — 
are  searching  constantly  for  trained 
men  in  every  district. 

The  Government  Parcel  Post  Sys- 
tem is  growing  so  fast  it  needs  men 
every  day  in  the  post  offices  as  well  as 
in  the  Railroad  Mail  Service. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  fill  a  big  job 
—  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  can  give  you  the  necessary 
training  right  in  your  own  home. 

The  first  step  is'  to  mark  the  coupon 
opposite  the  occupation  of  your  choice, 
and  mail  it  to  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools.  This  will  bring  you 
detailed  information  as  to  how  the  I. 
C.  S.  can  train  you  in  your  spate  time. 

MARK  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON 
TODAY.  It  places  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions— simply  brings  you  the  informa- 
tion as  to  the  method  of  training  you. 


Tnternational  correspondence  schools! 

I  Box  1154  SCRANTON.  PA.  i 
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Livestock  A  Dairying? 
Poultry  Farming 
Salesmanship 
Advertising  Man 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

Civil  Service 
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Good  English 
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Sign  Painting 
Plnmblng  and 

Steam  Fitting 
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Slapping 
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Improving  Crops  by  Breeding 

By  R.  A.  EMERSON,  University  of  Nebraska 

CROSS-BREEDING— I. 


Besides  the  two  methods  of  plant 
breeding  already  considered  in  this 
series  of  articles,  namely  mass  selec- 
tion and  the  isolation  of  pure  strains 
there  is  another  important  method 
known  as  hybridization  or  cross- 
breeding. If  we  would  understand 
this  method  we  must  know  how 
crosses  behave,  and  that  involves  a 
study  of  crosses. 

Cross-breeding  between  distinct  va- 
rieties or  species  is  made  use  of  more 
in  the  improvement  of  horticultural 
crops,  such,  for  instance,  as  grapes, 
roses,  carnations  and  plants  of  that 
nature,  than  in  the  breeding  of  ordin 
ary  field  crops;  and  it  is  used  more 
in  field  crops  than  in  livestock  breed 
ing.  Even  in  field  crops  and  certain 
kinds  of  livestock,  however,  cross 
breeding  has  great  possibilities  as  an 
agent  in  the  formation  of  new  varieties 
for  special  conditions.  For  example 
attempts  are  now  being  made  in  the 
south  to  produce  a  breed  of  cattle  that 
will  be  immune  to  Texas  fever  by 
crossing  the  common  breeds  with  the 
Brahma  cattle  of  India,  which  are 
immune  to  the  disease.  The  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  is  well  along  to 
ward  the  production  of  a  surprisingly 
drouth-resistant  variety  of  corn  by 
crossing  Kansas  dent  corn  with  cer- 
tain Mexican  and  Chinese  varieties. 

How  much  it  would  mean  in  added 
comfort  to  the  settlers  of  the  north- 
western prairies  if  a  peach  could  be 
produced  hardy  enough  to  grow 
throughout  the  Dakotas.  Indeed,  we 
need  a  hardier  peach  for  a  large  part 
of  Nebraska.  If  a  peach  of  ironclad 
hardiness  is  ever  produced  it  must 
come  through  crosses  between  the 
tender,  peach  we  know  and  some 
hardy  native  or  introduced  wild  fruits 
related  to  it.  Dreams  as  visionary  as 
this  have  come  true.  A  fruit  resem 
bling  the  orange  can  now  be  grown 
in  the  southern  states  at  least  as  far 
north  as  the  Carolinas;  it  was  pro- 
duced a  few  years  ago  by  men  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul 
ture,  who  hybridized  the  sweet  orange 
of  Florida  with  a  hardy,  but  otherwise 
worthless,  oriental  species. 

Behavior  of  Crosses 

Even  though  we  may  not  care  to 
produce  new  varieties  of  hardy  fruits, 
drouth-resistant  cereals,  or  fever- 
immune  cattle  by  the  cross-breeding 
of  distinct  varieties  or  species,  we 
may  still  find  it  desirable  to  know 
something  about  the  •  behavior  of 
crosses.  Such  knowledge  would  make 
it  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  to 
weed  out  of  a  flock  of  supposedly  pure- 
bred, rose-combed  chickens  the  few 
individuals  responsible  for  the  dis- 
comforting single-combed  chicks  that 
bo  frequently  appear  in  some  of  the 
newer  breeds. 

Such  a  knowledge  would  also  make 
it  clear  to  us  why  the  cross  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  with  Rhode 
Island  Red  cockerels,  described  by  a 
poultry-woman  in  a  farm  paper  re- 
cently, produced  cockerels  that  were 
barred  somewhat  like  their  mothers, 
and  pullets  that,  like  their  father, 
were  entirely  devoid  of  barring.  If 
the  crosses  had  been  made  between 
the  same  breeds,  but  with  Rhode 
Island  Red  hens  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerels,  the  experimenter 
would  doubtless  have  found  all  the 
individuals  resulting  from  the  cross, 
both  male  and  female,  with  barred 
plumage  more  or  less  like  their  father. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  men  among  my 
readers  are  not  -sufficiently  chicken- 
crazy  to  be  interested  in  the  colors 
of  feathers.  If  so,  it  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  men  are  more 
likely  to  be  color-blind  than  are 
women.  And  that  is  another  interest- 
ing thing.  Though  we  may  not  care 
anything  about  the  colors  of  chickens, 
we  shall  certainly  want  to  know  how 
color-blindness  in  man  is  passed 
along  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  or  to  be  really  correct,  how  it 
is  passed  from  one  generation  to  the 
one  after  the  next,  skipping  the  inter- 
mediate generation.  In  football  termi- 
nology it  is  a  sort  of  forward  pass. 
Strangely  enough,  too,  in  passing 
from  grandfather  to  grandson  it  is 
never  transmitted  through  the  son, 
but  always  through  the  daughter, 
although  she  is  not  color-blind  herself. 

Finally  though  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in  any  of  these  things — neither 
in  fancy  chickens,  color-blind  men, 
fever-immune  cattle,  drouth-resistant 


corn,  hardy  peaches  or  oranges — but 
merely  want  to  understand  clearly 
some  of  the  supposedly  simple  meth- 
ods of  breeding,  such  as  ordinary 
seed  corn  selection,  we  must  still 
knew  something  about  cross-breeding 
Knowledge  of  Crosses  Necessary 
The  methods  of  plant  improvement 
already  considered  in  this  series  of 
articles  are  the  mass  selection  method 
and  the  isolation  method.  In  the  first 
of  these  we  select  for  seed  year  after 
year  the  best  individuals  we  can  find; 
in  the  second  method  we  select  the 
best  strains.  By  mass  selection  we 
eventually  eliminate  some  of  the  poor 
est  strains  and  have  left  a  mixture 
of  some  of  the  better  ones.  By  the 
isolation  method  we  separate  the 
strains  at  the  start  by  growing  the 
progenies  of  many  individual  plants 
and  later  select  the  best  strains  just 
as  we  would  choose  the  best  from 
among  different  varieties. 

In  the  isolation  method  the  plant 
breeder  is  a-ble  to  isolate  distinct 
strains  at  the  outset  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  varieties  he  is  dealing 
with  consist  of  mixtures  of  more  or 
less  distinct  types,  and  because  the 
mixtures  are  merely  mechanical  ones. 
But  we  have  been  talking  about  spe- 
cial kinds  of  crops.  It  is  only  in  bud- 
propagated  crops,  like  potatoes,  or- 
anges and  violets,  and  in  see.d-propa- 
gated  crops  that  are  self-fertilized 
like  wheat,  barley,  beans  and  sweet 
peas,  that  the  different  strains  of  any 
variety  exist  as  mere  mechanical 
mixtures. 

In  cross-fertilized  crops,  like  corn, 
rye,  pumpkins  and  petunias,  the  strains 
of  any  variety  exist  in  complex  hybrid 
mixtures.  In  cross-fertilized  crops 
the  gradual  improvement  of  a  variety 
through  mass  selection  is  more  diffi 
cult  and  the  isolation  of  distinct,  pure 
strains  as  a  single  operation  is  im 
possible.  It  is  only  by  preventing  all 
natural  crossing  and  by  artifically 
self-fertilizing  the  plants  for  several 
generations  that  the  hybrid  mixtures 
can  he  resolved  into  distinct  pure 
strains.  Obviously,  if  we  are  to  un 
derstand  how  selection  works  or  how 
isolation  of  strains  is  possible  in 
cross-fertilized  crops,  we  must  first 
learn  something  of  the  behavior  of 
crosses. 

Crosses  Follow  Law 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  thought 
even  by  some  botanists  that  no  gen 
eral  laws  governed  the  behavior  of 
crosses.  Each  cross  was  considered 
to  be  a  law  unto  itself.  Stockmen 
knew  that  the  first  cross  between  two 
breeds  often  gave  results  not  entirely 
unexpected,  and  that  the  individuals 
resulting  from  the  cross  were  usually 
more  or  less  alike.  But  in  the  second 
generation  from  the  cross  everything 
went  to  pieces;  all  sorts  of  types  were 
produced;  nothing  could  be  foretold. 

Now,  however,  we  know  that  crosses 
act  as  they  do  because  they  are  sub- 
ject to  very  definite  natural  laws; 
they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  as  they 
do  any  more  than  an  apple  can  fall 
upward  from  the  ground  to  the  tree. 
Moreover,  the  peculiar  behavior  in  the 
second  generation  from  the  cross,  so 
confusing  and  discouraging  to  early 
breeders,  is  now  recognized  as  the 
most  valuable  attribute  of  crosses.  No 
plant  breeder  would  now  think  of 
growing  only  the  first  generation  of  a 
cross,  even  though  the  crop  with 
which  he  was  working  permitted  bud- 
propagation.  The  wide  range  of  forms 
in  the  second  generation  afford  op- 
portunities for  choices  wholly  unlike 
anything  in  the  first  generation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  desirable  types  lose 
none  of  their  value  even  if  they  can- 
not be  grown  from  cuttings,  tubers, 
grafts  or  other  forms  of  bud-propaga- 
tion ;  we  know  that  almost  any  type 
appearing  in  the  second  generation 
of  a.  cross  can  be  made  to  breed  true, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  propagated  by 
seeds. 

In  the  next  article  I  shall  attempt 
to  outline  a  most  important  law  of 
cross-breeding — indeed,  I  may  as  well 
say  a  most  important  principle  of 
heredity  —  and  shall  illustrate  its 
working  by  examples  drawn  from  both 
plants  and  animals.  This  great  prin- 
ciple, which  is  apparently  all  but  uni- 
versal in  its  application,  is  known  as 
Mendel's  law  of  inheritance. 

The  story  of  how  Mendel,  a  German 
monk,  discovered  this  law,  how  his 
work  was  overlooked  by  the  scien- 


tists of  his  time,  how  his  results  lay 
unknown  for  nearly  forty  years,  how 
they  were  discovered  and  confirmed 
independently  by  three  European  sci- 
entists about  fourteen  years  ago,  only 
about  sixteen  years  after  Mendel's 
death — all  that  is  of  more  human  in- 
terest than  usually  attaches  to  the 
romewhat  prosiac  life  of  the  average 
scientist.  But  we  must  not  be  enticed 
away  from  our  principal  object  by  the 
story  of  Mendel's  life.  I  shall  stick 
to  my  prose  and  attempt  to  show  what 
this  great  law  of  Mendel  is. 


DYNAMITING  DEMONSTRATION 

A  very  interesting  dynamiting  dem- 
onstration was  given  at  University 
Place  on  the  afternoon  of  November 
5  by  W.  A.  Wallace.  The  loess  soil 
over  the  greater  part  of  this  state 
does  not  need  such  treatment,  as  it  is 
very  porous  and  permeable,  but  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  where 
hardpan  underlies  farms,  dynamiting 
has  come  into  favor  as  a  means  of 
loosening  it  and  thus  allowing  it  to 
absorb  and  store  more  moisture,  and 
to  permit  the  roots  of  plants  to  pene- 
trate farther  into  the  earth  where  they 
may  make  use  of  this  additional  mois- 
ture. Dynamite  is  commonly  used  to 
clear  land  of  tree  stumps  and  boulders, 
and  even  ditches  may  be  dug  by  it. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  blast  holes 
for  tree  planting. 

Mr.  Wallace  exploded  several  charges 
in  a  grape  vineyard  and  also  blasted 
out  a  stump.  About  one-half  a  stick 
of  dynamite  was  used  for  the  work 
in  the  vineyard  and  it  was  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  is  vertical  and  therefore  not 
a  very  large  area  around  the  charge 
was  upheaved,  although  it  could  be 
seen  that  the  surrounding  soil  was 
cracked  to  a  certain  extent.  Owing 
to  the  force  of  the  explosion  quite  a 
cavity  was  formed  around  the  place 
where  the  charge  was  fired,  and  the 
soil  around  it  was  greatly  packed. 

For  ordinary  blasting  of  subsoil,  Mr. 
Wallace  says  the  charges  should  he 
placed  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart 
each  away,  or  about  190  charges  to 
the  acre;  this  number  costs  about  $12. 
The  holes  for  the  charges  were  drilled 
at  a  45-degree  angle  with  a  two-inch 
auger,  and,  after  the  charges  and  at- 
tached fuses  were  in  place,  they  were 
filled  and  carefully  tamped  in  order 
to  make  the  force  of  the  explosion 
greater;  the  greater  the  resistance 
the  better  is  the  force  distributed. 

Handling  dynamite  is  a  dangerous 
business  and  anyone  unfamiliar  with 
it  should  not  attempt  to  use  it.  The 
fuse  projects  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground  and  is  lighted  with  a  match. 
It  requires  about  a  minute  for  the  heat 
to  reach  the  cap  and  during  this  time 
it  is  best  to  stand  at  a  safe  distance. 


GENOA  CORN  SHOW 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  citizens 
of  Genoa  held  their  third  annual  corn 
and  livestock  show  November  5,  6  and 
7.  It  was  a  show  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  locality  in  a  year  when 
crops  were  of  the  best.  Nance  county 
is  one  of  the  banner  corn  counties  of 
the  state  and  the  crop  is  exceedingly 
good  this  year.  The  business  men  of 
the  town  spared  no  work  and  expense 
in  advertising  the  show  and  were  very 
liberal  with  their  premiums. 

There  were   about  300  entries  of 
corn,  and  although  the  number  was 
not  as  large  as  last  year,  the  quality 
was  much  better.    H.  C.  Filley  of  the 
state  university  judged  the  corn.  In 
addition  to  the  corn  there  was  a  cred- 
itable exhibit  of  small  grain,  vege- 
tables and  fruit.    This  was  the  firs 
year  for  the  livestock  department  o 
the  show,  and  while  the  exhibit  wa 
not  large,  it  included  some  good  ani- 
mals.    The  horses  and  cattle  wer 
judged  by  H.  J.  Gramlich  of  the  stat 
university,    and    the    hogs    by  Ver 
Culver  of  Central  City.    Judging  fro 
the  numbers,  Duroc  Jersey  swine  are 
the  most  popular  in  this  community; 
with  the  exception  of  one  pen,  all  the 
hogs  exhibited  were  of  this  breed. 

The  women  of  Genoa  deserve  praise 
for  the  fine  needlework  and  domestic 
science  exhibits,  all  of  which  were 
entered  for  premiums.  One  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  show  was  a  baby 
contest.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  developed  boy  and  girl  two  years 
old  and  under.  A  trained  nurse  was 
in  charge  of  the  youngsters  and  she 
measured  and  scored  them.  The  de- 
cisions were  made  by  physicians  from 
the  score  sheets.       C.  M.  HUSTED. 


Automobiles  are  hard  on  chickens  as 
pnyone  may  observe  by  noting  the  dead 
fowls  in  the  road  near  farmsteads. 


Wednesday,  November  19,  1913. 
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QUEEN  ALFALFA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  bumper 
crop  of  alfalfa  seed  was  produced  this 
year  and  the  price  is  low.  With  a 
short  corn  crop,  clean  land  and  cheap 
seed  I  look  for  a  large  acreage  of 
alfalfa  to  be  sown  next  year.  A  great 
deal  has  been  seeded  this  fall.  Con- 
ditions are  not  always  favorable  for 
fall  seeding.  This  year  the  rain  came 
late,  and  if  the  usual  amount  of  freez- 
ing and  thawing  occurs  this  winter 
disappointment  may  result  for  those 
who  are  now  hopeful. 

I  prefer  spring  seeding  of  alfalfa. 
I  have  never  known  a  failure  to  get  a 
good  "catch"  when  the  land  was  fall 
plowed,  the  proper  amount  of  work 
done  upon  it  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  was  clear  of  frost,  and  the 
seed  sown  early  in  the  spring.  Every 
year  we  hear  talk  about  seeding 
alfalfa  too  early.  Some  farmers  think 
that  late  spring  frosts  will  kill  it.  I 
have  never  found  a  piece  that  was 
damaged  in  that  way.  Last  spring 
on  April  4  I  seeded  a  one-acre  patch 
to  alfalfa,  and  notwithstanding  the 
long  drouth,  with  the  highest  tem- 
peratures ever  known  here,  we  now 
have  a  perfect  stand  of  hardy  plants. 
Red  clover  sown  the  same  day  died 
in  July. 

The  loss  of  one  year's  crop  on  the 
land  is  the  principal  objection  to 
spring  seeding.  Counting  the  rent  of 
the  land,  and  the  cost  of  the  seed  and 
labor,  it  does  run  into  expense  pretty 
Tapidly;  but  it  is  no  more  expensive 
than  other  crops  if  the  average  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  years  is  consid- 
ered. I  have  a  four-acre  lot  that  I 
seeded  to  alfalfa  eleven  years  ago. 
We  have  cut  from  three  to  five  crops 
each  year  since.  From  the  one  seed- 
ing I  have  cut  more  than  forty  crops 
of  hay,  and  now,  October  27,  the  field 
is  dotted  with  shocks  of  bright  hay 
that  is  worth  $12  a  ton  on  the  local 
market. 

We  had  over  five  inches  of  rain 
here  one  night  in  June  a  few  years 
ago.  Our  land  is  rolling.  About  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning  I  went  all 
over  the  farm ;  I  found  that  all  of  the 
loose  soil  had  washed  away  from  the 
cultivated  fields.  As  I  returned  home, 
thirfking  of  the  bare  corn  roots  and 
the  potatoes  that  were  left  exposed  to 
the  burning  sun,  I  came  to  the  four- 
acre  alfalfa  patch.  Not  a  pound  of 
soil  was  missing,  and  that  alfalfa 
looked  as  if  it  had  grown  four  inches 
over  night.  The  land  referred  to  was 
old  and  thin  when  it  was  seeded  to 
alfalfa.  The  same  land,  if  planted  to 
corn  now,  would,  with  a  normal  rain- 
fall and  proper  cultivation,  make 
eighty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Our  governor  gets  a  bushel  of  pleas- 
ure from  advising  the  farmers  on 
selecting  seed  corn  and  on  road  build- 
ing. If  he  would  set  aside  a  day  early 
in  the  spring  for  every  farmer  in  Ne- 
braska to  seed  one-tenth  of  all  his 
land  to  alfalfa  (wherever  alfalfa  can 
be  grown),  and  if  the  farmers  would 
all  follow  his  advice  in  that  particu- 
lar, his  name  would  go  down  in  history 
along  with  that  of  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
the  father  of  Arbor  Day. 

Nemaha  Co.  J.R.HUFFMAN. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  MEAT 

The  stock  raising  and  moat  indus- 
tries of  South  America  are  well 
developed  and  have  large  possibilities 
for  future  extension,  according  to 
A.  D.  Melvin,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry,  who  has  returned 
from  a  tour  of  investigation  in  South 
American  countries.  The  trip  was 
made  at  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  to  determine  what 
regulations  would  be  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  importation  of  meat. 

Dr.  Melvin  visited  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay and  Brazil.  In  Argentina  he 
inspected  all  the  establishments  pre- 
paring beef  for  export,  and  visited 
several  large  ranches.  He  also  at- 
tended two  large  stock  shows  in 
Argentina,  at  Rosario  and  Palmero, 
where  many  fine  animals  were  ex- 
hibited. In  Uruguay  Dr.  Melvin 
visited  two  large  packing  establish- 
ments. At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  he 
found  a  fine  municipal  abattoir  that 
had  recently  been  completed;  at  this 
place  all  the  meat  for  the  city  is 
slaughtered.  At  Sao  Paulo,  in  Brazil, 
he  visited  other  establishments,  and 
from  there  went  into  the  interior 
country. 

Dr.  Melvin  found  that  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  are  large  exporters  of 
beef  and  mutton,  for  which  Great 
Britain  is  their  principal  custo- 
mer. Brazil,  however,  exports  no 
refrigerator  beef,  although  it  sup- 
plies Central  America  and  Cuba  with 


a  considerable  quantity  of  cured  meat 
known  as  "jerked  beef."  While  sta- 
tistics show  that  Argentina  is  already 
slaughtering  up  to  the  limits  of  its 
present  supply  of  cattle,  Dr.  Melvin 
was  impressed  with  the  great  re- 
sources of  that  country  for  cattle 
raising,  and  believes  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  stock  raisers  there 
to  bring  about  a  large  increase  in 
the  meat  output  if  present  prices  are 
maintained. 

Cattle  slaughtered  for  export  in 
Argentina,  says  Dr.  Melvin,  are  fed 
no  grain  whatever,  but  are  raised  and 
fattened  entirely  on  alfalfa  pastures. 
The  majority  of  the  cattle  are  high- 
grade  stock,  Shorthorns  predominat- 
ing, with  Herefords  and  Angus  rank- 
ing second  and  third,  respectively,  in 
numbers.  The  alfalfa  pastures  are 
capable  of  supporting  more  cattle 
than  are  the  native  grasses.  In  a 
general  way  the  cattle  raisers  esti- 
mate that  it  requires  two  and  one-half 
acres  to  the  animal  for  growing 
cattle,  and  three  to  three  and  one-half 
acres  for  fattening  cattle.  These  pas- 
tures support  the  cattle  the  year 
around  without  further  feeding  except 
in  occasional  times  of  drouth  or  the 
invasion  of  locusts. 

Although  alfalfa  is  very  profitable, 
it  is  not  being  grown  as  extensively 
as  it  could  be,  says  Dr.  Melvin.  The 
extension  of  the  alfalfa  acreage,  he 
thinks,  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  prices  that  cattle  raisers  receive 
for  their  stock.  Because  of  the  pres- 
ent satisfactory  prices  the  tendency 
now  is  to  convert  the  grain  lands  into 
alfalfa  pastures.  As  cattle  raising  is 
a  much  more  certain  enterprise  in 
that  climate  than  grain  growing,  the 
people  preler  to  raise  cattle  whenever 
the  prices  are  remunerative. 

"At  the  time  of  my  visit,"  said  Dr. 
Melvin,  "cattle  that  dressed  820 
pounds  were  sold  for  $74.80  gold. 
This  grade  of  Argentine  beef,  which 
is  of  very  high  quality,  is  selling  in 
England  for  8  to  9  cents  a  pound 
wholesale.  Besides  the  prices  re- 
ceived for  the  meat  there  is  a  con- 
siderable return  from  the  hides  and 
offal;  since  the  entrance  of  packers 
from  the  United  States  into  the  South 
American  trade,  these  by-products 
are  being  more  carefully  prepared 
and  utilized. 

"A  very  high  quality  of  mutton  is 
also  produced  in  Argentina,  but  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  shipments  were 
scarce  on  account  of  the  floods,  which 
were  quite  prevalent  in  sections  of 
the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
farther  south.  Argentina  for  many 
vears  has  been  importing  the  best 
breeding  cattle  and  sheep  from  Great 
Britain,  and  today  has  some  of  the 
finest  types  in  the  world.  Uruguay 
has  a  good  grade  of  livestock,  but 
not  equal  to  the  cattle  in  the  alfalfa 
region  of  Argentina." 

Dr.  Melvin  reports  that  the  federal 
governments  of  both  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  maintain  veterinary  inspec- 
tion at  all  of  the  establishments  ex- 
porting fresh  beef.  These  establish- 
ments are  known  as  "frigorificoV 
Packing  firms  from  the  United  States 
own  four  of  the  large  plants  in  these 
two  countries,  and  the  competition 
between  them  and  the  native  firms  is 
keen.  English  capital  is  also  invested 
in  several  of  the  establishments. 

Municipal  abattoirs  with  official 
inspection  are  maintained  very  gen- 
erally at  all  of  the  South  American 
cities  of  any  importance.  In  this  re- 
spect those  countries  are  ahead  of 
the  United  States.  Usually  these 
abattoirs  are  owned  by  the  cities, 
which  do  the  slaughtering  and  pro- 
vide inspectors,  charging  fees  for  the 
service.  That  is,  any  person  may 
take  an  animal  to  one  of  these  mu- 
nicipal abattoirs  and  have  it  slaught- 
ered by  paying  the  fee,  and  then  take 
the  meat  away  to  dispose  of  as  he 
pleases. 

The  cattle  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Melvin 
says,  are  not  of  so  good  quality  as 
those  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and 
the  stock  is  largely  mixed  with  the 
zebu  or  East  Indian  cattle.  The  im- 
press of  this  strain  of  blood  is  very 
readily  seen  in  nearly  all  of  the 
Brazilian  cattle. 


The  testimony  is  quite  general  that 
wherever  the  snow  lodged  last  winter 
there  the  corn  is  better  this  year.  One 
Clay  county  farmer  who  has  a  field 
of  corn  that  will  make  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  bushels  to  the  acre — 
where  the  average  is  scarcely  five 
bushels — attributes  it  wholly  to  the 
fact  that  snow  drifted  onto  that  field 
last  winter. 


alioaij 
safe 

in  buying 

Lanpher  Furs1 


HpHE  name  Lanpher 

on  furs  is  a  guarantee  of 
reliability. 

For   38   years   our  expert 
designers  and  furriers  have  been  pro- 
ducing furs,  whose  style,  fit,  durability 
and  distinctive  beauty  have  made  de- 
lighted permanent  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Lanpher  Furs  have  always  been  sold  by  their  true  names. 
You  know  just  what  you  are  getting.  Furthermore  they  are 
guaranteed  by  the  maker. 

Write  for  the  Lanpher  Fur  Book 

It  reproduces  faithfully  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles. 
It  will  assist  you  in  the  selection  of  becoming  models  in  ladies' 
furs.  Also  shows  Lanpher  Mackinaws,  men's  fur-lined  coats, 
cloth  ulsters  and  sheep  lined  coats. 

Lanpher  Furs  and  Lanpher  Coats  are  shown  by  leading 
merchants.  You  can  see  them  before  buying.  We'll  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  Lanpher  dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 


Lanpher,  Skinner  &  Company 

SAINT  PAUL,  ::  ::  MINNESOTA 


A  two-cent  stamp 
saved  Fred  Fosha  '200. 


Here's 
Mr.  Fosha's 
Letter  to  Us: 

Worthing,  S.  D..  May.  19.  1913. 
I  found  everything  satisfactory  and 
honest  and  straight.    You  saved  me 
a  little  over  $200  and  I  got  better 
lumber  than  I  could  have  bought 
here.   I  also  sent  the  bill  to  firms  in 
Chicago,  but  you  were  cheapest 
and  I  think  had  better  lumber 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fred  Foeha. 


When  Fred  Fosha  of  Worthing, 
S.  D.  needed  lumber,  it  cost  him 
a  two-cent  stamp  to  write  Hewitt- 
Lea-Funck  Co.  for  their  catalog 
and  to  send  list  of  materials  he 
needed.    That  two-cents  saved 
him  $200.    Read  his  letter. 

Save  40%  to  60% 
on  Your  Lumber 


Write  for  our  catalog  and  prices.  Send 
your  bill  of  materials  for  delivered  prices. 
We  sell  you  direct  from  our  mill  at  wholesale 
price — a  price  40%  to  60%  less  than  that  of  your  local 
lumber  dealer.    He  is  the  fifth  middleman  that  comes  between  mill  and  you. 

Direct  from  mill  means  better  lumber 

As  to  quality,  we'll  do  the  same  for  you  as  we  did  for  Mr.  Fosha.  Our 
lumber  is  sawn  in  our  own  mills,  from  timber  felled  in  our  own  forests  in  the 
famous  Puget  Sound  Region.    It's  straight-grained,  clean,  beautiful  timber, 
better  than  yoa  can  buy  locally.    It's  easy  to  work — saves  time  in  building. 

Quick  shipment—  Send  your  bill  of  materials 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  for  delivered  prices 


Wc  make  shipments  within  24  to  48  hours  after  order 
is  received.  Two  weeks  or  less  is  the  usual  time  taken 
for  deliveries.  We  arrange  to  have  you  see  lumber 
before  you  accept.  Wc  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every 
way  or  money  refunded. 


Send  it  even  if  you  aren't  ready  to  build.  If  we  can 
help  you  with  your  plan  let  us  know.  Our  architects 
are  at  your  service.  Right  now,  be  sure  to  get  our 
catalog  and  prices.  Remember,  we  can  save  you 
money  on  a  Seattle  Silo,  too.    Use  the  coupon. 


HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  CO.,  436  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  CO.,  43S  Union  Ave..  Seattle.  Wash. 

(BE  SURE  TO  WRITE  PLAINLY) 
[  ]  Lumber  and  Millwork  Catalog  and  General  Price  List.  [  ]  Special  Silo  Folder. 


.  Address- 


ling  to  build' 


When  can  you  send  us  bill  of  materials?  . 
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CAUTIONS 

The  great  popularity  of  the 
clean,  pure,  healthful 

WRIGLEYSi 


SPEARMINT 


is  causing  unscrupulous  persons  to  wrap 
rank  imitations  that  are  not  even  real 
chewing  gum  so  they  resemble  genuine 
WRIGLEY'S  ESSEEE^.  The  better 
class  of  stores  will  not  try  to  fool  you 
with  these  imitations.  They  will  be 
offered  to  you  principally  by  street  fakirs, 
peddlers  and  the  candy  departments  of 
some  5  and  10  cent  stores.  These  rank 
imitations  cost  dealers  one  cent  a  pack- 
age or  even  less  and  are  sold  to  careless 
people  for  almost  any  price. 

If  you  want  Wrigley's  look  before  you 
buy.    Get  what  you  pay  for. 

Be  sure  it's 
WRIGLEY'S 


We  are  inserting  this  advertisement  solely 
to  protect  our  customers,  who  are  contin- 
ually writing  us  that  they  have  been 
deceived  by  imitations  which  they  pur- 
chased thinking  they  were  WRIGLEY'S. 


Write  for  the  Book 
of  Stove  Bargains 


From  This  Big  Stove  Book— 400  Styles 

Save  $5  to  $40 

Why  not  get  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog  before  you  ever  thinfe  of  going 
out  to  look  for  a  new  stove?  Get  your  pick  of  400  styles,  fine  big 
base  burners— glass  oven  door  ranges — small  coal  and  wood  heaters — 
any  kind  you  want  with  a  greater  line  to  choose  from  than  30  dealers 
ean  show  you.  Think  of  it!  Better  bargains— more  of  them— every 
one  guaranteed  with  a  $100,000  bank  bond. 

Factory  Prices— Cash  or  Credit  i 

30  Days'  Free  Trial — AYear's  Approval  Test 

That's  the  Kalamazoo  offer.    No  matter  where 
you  buy  don't  miss  reading  our  catalog.  Learn 
why  Kalamazoo  quality  has  won  over  250,000 
customers.   Every  home  should  have  this  boob. 
No  matter  whether  you  are  ready  to  buy  a 
new  stove  or  not,  send  for  our  catalog.  Wo 
will  be  glad  to  mail  it  free.  Maybe  you  can 
discard  your  old  stove  and  save  fuel  with 
a  new  Kalamazoo.   Your  stove  shipped 
freight  prepaid,  same  day  your  ore 
arrives.    Mail  a  postal  NOW  and 
ask  for  catalog  No.  n»l  , 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.v  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich 

We  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves.  Ran 
eA>^.-^*j^--£^5^S-^  Furnaces  and  Gas  Stoves. 

We  have  three  catalogs. 
Ask  for  the  one  you  want. 


Base  Burner 


A  K&ianvazoe  a 

.'sssss  Direct  to  You  tST 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 

TO  LEARN  THE  AUTOMOBILE  PROFESSION 


We  Can  Teach  You 

every  branch  of  the  Automo- 
bile Business  in  six  weeks.  Our 
graduates  in  constant  demand. 
Good  jobs  at  big  salaries  always 
open.  Send  today  for  most  com- 
plete descriptive  Automo- 
bile Catalogue  published. 
Its  Free  and  it  contains  proof 
that  you  can  succeed  in  this  business 
NEBRASKA  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
1404  Dodge  Strer*  Omaha,  Nebr 


bnvQ  Circlo 

Payv   it  <al  o  rv 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

The  Contest  Letters 

Featured  in  this  paper  are  a  few  of 
the  letters  submitted  in  the  "Would 
You  Marry  a  Farmer?"  contest.  The 
editorial  note  accompanying  them 
tells  why  they  are  published  there. 
Sixty-four  letters  were  received,  and 
the  writers  of  all  but  seven  of  them 
were  emphatically  in  favor  of  the 
farmer  and  the  farm.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  farmer's  wife 
needs  no  particular  "uplifting." 

One  thing,  however,  is  significant: 
The  majority  of  the  letters  came  from 
the  wives  of  farmers  who  own  their 
farms,  which  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  in  the  viewpoint.  Per- 
haps "uplifters"  would  work  more  to 
the  point  if  they  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  landlords  and  change  their 
ideas  of  what  a  tenant  needs  for  a 
home. 

With  so  many  good  letters  before 
me,  any  one  of  which  seemed  good 
enough  for  a  prize  I  felt  like  closing 
my  eyes  and  counting  out,  "Hit  or 
miss,  I'll  take  this."  But  after  con- 
scientious comparison  the  ones  pub- 
lished this  week  were  selected  as  em- 
bodying the  most  and"  the  best  reasons 
for  and  against,  and  were  given  prizes 
accordingly.  Others  of  the  letters 
will  be  printed  in  the  Home  Circle 
from  time  to  time  when  there  is  room. 
Each  contestant  will  receive  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
whether  her  letter  is  published  or  not. 

And  now  why  not  follow  up  this 
subject  with  a  discussion  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  making  farm  life  more 
attractive  to  young  people,  and  of 
broadening  the  horizon  of  the  busy 
farm  woman? 


Thanksgiving 

What  has  become  of  the  Thanks- 
giving spirit  which  used  to  pervade 
the  very  atmosphere  at  this  season  of 
the  year?  It  seems  to  me  that  each 
year  sees  a  decline  in  the  observance 
of  the  day  that,  by  proclamation  of 
the  president,  is  to  be  set  aside  for 
the  specific  purpose  the  word  defines. 
Even  the  magazines  for  the  month  of 
November,  which  used  to  teem  with 
Thanksgiving  pictures,  suggestions 
and  stories,  have  scarcely  a  mention 
of  the  day,  aside  from  a  menu  and 
suggestions  for  special  entertainment. 

I  once  gave  a  language  class  in 
school  the  subject  "Thanksgiving"  for 
a  composition  lesson,  and  one  boy 
expressed  his  idea  of  it  this  way: 
"Thanksgiving  is  the  day  we  have 
turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  and 
'punkin'  pie.  Sometimes  we  go  to 
grandpa's  and  sometimes  we  go  to 
Uncle  Fred's  and  sometimes  they  all 
come  to  our  house,  and  us  kids  have 
heaps  of  fun  and  eat  till  we  nearly 
bust.  I  wish  Thanksgiving  came 
oftener."  I  wonder  if  he  did  not 
express  very  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
Thanksgiving  we  celebrate  these  days 
— a  family  gathering  with  a  big  dinner 
and  "heaps  of  fun." 

In  spite  of  the  much-echoed  wail 
about  the  high  cost  of  living,  few 
farmers  in  the  well-settled  portions 
of  Nebraska  know  the  meaning  of  real 
privation,  and  would  hardly  under- 
stand the  deep  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness that  comes  when  such  a  condition 
is  past  and  peace  of  mind  and  plenty 
are  theirs  once  more.  To  many  of 
the  younger  people,  reared  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity,  privation  means 
to  get  along  without  a  gasoline  en- 
gine, acetylene  lights  and  an  auto- 
mobile, and  because  their  more 
prosperous  neighbor  has  these  lux- 
uries, they  complain  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  life,  instead  of  devoutly 
returning  thanks  for  the  commoner 
comforts  that  are  theirs. 

What  would  they  think  if  they  were 
suddenly  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
early  settlers  of  these  prairies?  Those 
people  had  much  to  be  thankful  for 
when  they  had  raised  enough  to  eat, 
had  plenty  of  fuel  to  keep  a  comfort- 
able fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  (which 
was  often  the  only  stove)  and  had 
sufficient  clothing  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold  winds  that  swept  the 
bare  prairies  more  searchingly  than 
is  possible  now. 

I  can  remember  well  long  lines  of 
teams  going  past  my  father's  house  in 
the  seventies  to  the  Loup  river  for 
wood.  Some  of  them  came  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  miles  and  required  two 
days  to  make  the  trip.  Others  drove 
slow  ox  teams.    I  can  remember  how 


my  father  and  his  neighbors  hauled 
their  wheat  and  corn  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  to  get  it  ground  for  food,  some- 
times taking  three  days  for  the  trip, 
because  each  must  wait  his  turn  at 
the  mill.  But  for  that  food  and  fuel 
they  were  thankful  in  a  way  that  we, 
who  live  in  the  heart  of  the  civiliza- 
tion that  they  prepared  for  us,  do  not 
know  how  to  be.  It  requires  realiza- 
tion of  real  adversity  to  make  us  truly 
appreciate  prosperity. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  natural,  then, 
that  in  these  later  years  of  greater 
plenty  and  prosperity  we  lose  sight 
of  the  original  purpose  of  Thanks- 
giving day  and  turn  it  into  a  day 
of  family  reunion  or  neighborly 
entertainment. 


Joy  in  Flowers 

To  Home  Circle:  For  the  greater 
part  of  two  warm,  sunshiny  October 
days  I  was  out  sitting  in  old  Mother 
Earth's  lap,  bareheaded  and  bare- 
handed, transplanting  iris  roots — the 
small  dark  blue  kind  that  sometimes 
bloom  through  the  snow.  When  I  left 
the  old  home  in  Iowa,  I  brought  all 
the  iris  roots  along.  They  didn't  do 
well  there;  some  of  them  blossomed, 
but  when  I  dug  them  the  bulbs  were 
wet  and  rotting.  I  planted  about  ten 
here.  I  have  given  many  away  since 
then,  and  the  other  day,  when  the  men 
brought  me  a  clump,  they  remarked 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be 
any  drier.  I  have  a  three-cornered 
flatironed-shaped  place  in  my  east 
yard,  and  I  planted  the  iris  roots 
there  along  the  edges;  I  set  out 
nearly  200. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  remember  the 
roses  I  bought  with  the  muskrat  hide. 
Three  of  them  died  during  the  hot 
weather  and  two  bloomed,  a  beautiful 
red  one  named  the  Etoile  de  France 
and  a  salmon  pink,  the  Isabelle  Sprunt. 
The  other  one  that  I  have  is  called 
the  Bride,  but  it  did  not  bloom.  We 
have  removed  all  of  them  indoors  as 
an  experiment,  being  doubtful  if  the 
young  roots  would  survive  our  winter. 
If  someone  will  please  tell  me  through 
the  columns  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
what  to  expect  of  these  plants  and 
how  to  treat  them  for  the  coming 
year,  indoors  and  out,  I  will  be»very 
thankful.  We  have  given  them  ample 
root  room  and  hope  they  will  live  and 
bloom.  Originally,  they  came  from 
Ohio. 

Success  doesn't  always  crown  my 
efforts  with  house  plants.  Jack  Frost 
usually  takes  his  share,  but  I  am  like 
a  child  that  falls  down — I  get  up  and 
try  again.  At  present  I  have  twelve 
house  plants  in  addition  to  my  roses 
and  chrysanthemums.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  three  colors,  yellow,  white 
and  red,  just  coming  into  bloom.  In 
the  garden  all  the  flowering  plants 
are  dead.  Some  of  them  never 
bloomed.  The  cosmos  put  out  about 
a  dozen  blooms  and  the  four-o'clocks 
but  a  few.  Early  in  the  season  we  had 
marigolds,  scarlet  zinnias,  pin  cush- 
ions, bachelor  buttons  and  lady-in- 
green,  but  the  heat  and  dry  weather 
came  and  they  were  ruined. 

Next  to  the  house  foundation  we 
had  portulacca,  phlox  and  petunias; 
also  a  few  zinnias  and  marigolds.  At 
the  root  of  the  grape  vines  which 
shade  my  windows  I  tossed  a  handful 
of  morning-glory  seed.  We  watered 
the  plants  when  they  came  up  and 
were  well  repaid  for  the  trouble.  On 
October  25  we  had  a  bouquet  of  phlox 
and  petunias  in  the  house  from  that 
bed,  and  during  the  hot  summer 
months  many  eyes  were  made  glad 
by  them.  We  are  already  planning 
next  year's  flower  beds.  Life  is  alto- 
gether too  prosaic  on  some  farms. 
Beauty  costs  but  little  and  it  pays. 

Holt  Co.  ETTA  M.  COLE. 


Brown  Bread — Cinnamon  .Rolls 

To  Home  Circle:  The  recipes  given 
below  were  asked  for  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  I  have  used 
them  for  many  years  and  they  are 
reliable: 

Brown  Bread — Take  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  shortening, 
and  one-half  cupful  of  New  Orleans 
molasses.  Warm  these  ingredients 
together  for  a  short  time.  Add  two 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sour  milk,  five 
cupfuls  of  graham  flour,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  sift  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda  in  the  mixture.  Now  add  the 
coarse  hulls,  as  this  is  the  ingredient 
that  makes  brown  bread  and  gems  so 
healthy.  Add  more  graham  flour  if 
necessary,  and  make  it  as  stiff  as  can- 
be  stirred  with  a  heavy  iron  spoon. 
Smooth  the  top  with  a  little  sweet 
milk  and  bake  slowly  for  one  hour. 

Cinnamon    Rolls  —  Save  suflicient 
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light-bread  dough  for  a  small  loaf  and 
roll  it  in  a  long  square  sheet,  the 
thickness  of  fried  cake  dough.  Brush 
it  slightly  with  melted  butter  and 
then  sprinkle  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon  and  sugar  mixed  together 
in  equal  parts.  Roll  the  dough  and 
cut  one  inch  slices  from  the  ends  with 
a  sharp  bread  knife.  Turn  the  roll 
while  cutting  in  order  to  have  it  keep 
its  shape.  Then  allow  the  slices  to 
raise  until  they  are  very  light.  They 
burn  easily  and  therefore  should  be 
baked  in  a  moderate  oven.  An  icing 
improves  them  wonderfully.  To  make 
this,  wet  one-half  cupful  of  confec- 
tionery sugar  with  a  spoonful  of  water 
and  stir  in  sufficient  cinnamon  to 
make  it  a  dark  chocolate  color;  the 
mixture  should  have  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream. 

MRS.  FRED  DAVIS. 
Lincoln  County,  Colorado. 


Home  Conveniences 

To  Home  Circle:  In  the  October  20 
issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  a  Custer 
county  reader  asks  for  labor-saving 
conveniences  for  the  home.  When 
building  a  modern  home  be.  sure  to 
have  one  bedroom  and  bathroom  down 
stairs.  Do  not  think  that  because  you 
are  young  and  fleet  now,  you  will 
always  remain  so.  You  will  appre- 
ciate this  convenience  in  after  years. 
Have  an  upright  door,  six  feet  high, 
for  the  outside  entrance  to  your  cellar. 
If  the  house  is  two  stories  in  height 
the  cellar  entrance  may  be  placed 
under  the  stairs  that  lead  to  the 
second  story.  This  is  the  most  con- 
venient way.  Electric  lights  are  the 
safest  and  best,  but  in  the  country  it 
is  not  possible  for  many  to  have 
them.  To  light  the  closets  a  shelf 
should  be  built  upon  which  the  lamp 
may  be  placed. 

The  greatest  convenience  of  all, 
and  my  big  hobby,  is  the  furnace.  I 
have  had  considerable  experience 
with  furnaces  and  I  paid  dearly  for 
it.  Dig  the  cellar  deep  enough  to  give 
the  hot-air  pipes  a  good  slant,  and 
be  sure  that  the  cold-air  pipes  do  not 
enter  the  furnace  on  top  of  the  cellar 
floor.  Have  them  enter  from  beneath 
and  lay  them  under  the  floor  so  they 
will  not  become  heated  from  the  fur- 
nace; the  best  method  is  to  lay  them 
in  cement.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
from  two  to  two  and  one-half  times 
as  many  square  inches  of  cold-air  sur- 
face as  you  have  of  hot  air.  If  you 
take  these  precautions  you  will  have 
a  warm  house  and  a  cool  cellar; 
otherwise,  you  will  have  a  warm 
cellar  and  a  cold  house. 

Nuckolls  Co.  T.  M.  S. 


Farm  Shower  Bath 

To  Home  Circle:  In  many  of  the 
farm  houses  there  is  as  good  plumbing 
as  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  city 
home,  but  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  the  bathing  facilities  on  the 
farm  are  limited  to  the  washtub  and 
the  family  kitchen.  That  is  far  better 
than  nothing,  but  is  too  easy  under 
such  conditions  to  neglect  bathing  ai 
often  as  it  is  really  necessary.  In 
the  winter,  especially,  we  shiver  at 
the  thought  of  the  drafty  kitchen,  and 
as  it  is  usually  in  use  a  great  part 
of  the  time,  we  just  postpone  the 
bathing,  and  let  Saturday  night  an- 
swer for  the  whole  operation. 

We  naturally  think  of  summer  as 
the  time  ~when  we  need  more  fre- 
quent baths,  but  winter  calls  for 
almost  as  much  care  in  that  line  as 
summer.  A  daily  or  nightly  shower 
bath  would  do  away  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  colds  that  are  so 
prevalent,  and  which  breed  so  pro- 
lifically  whenever  the  wastes  of  the 
body  are  not  thoroughly  eliminated. 

A  home-made  shower  can  be  rigged 
at  very  little  cost.  A  shelf,  a  tin  pail, 
a  length  of  small  rubber  hose,  and  an 
ordinary  tub  are  all  that  is  necessary, 
although  a  long-handled  bath-brush 
is  a  help.  Have  the  tinner  solder  a 
small  tin  tube  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pail,  making  it  so  the  hose  can  be 
attached  thereto  to  run  the  water  out. 
Have  the  hose  a  little  larger  than 
that  on  a  fountain  syringe,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  a  shelf  as  high 
as  it  can  be  placed,  to  within  three 
feet  of  the  floor.  In  the  lower  end 
of  the  hose,  make  a  ring,  tying  the 
end  of  the  hose  to  keep  the  water 
from  flowing  out,  and  making  the  ring 
of  hose  large  enough  to  slip  over  the 
head.  Make  incisions  in  the  hose 
every  inch  or  so,  all  around  this  ring, 
and  your  shower  yoke  is  complete. 

Put  water  in  the  pail  at  the  proper 
temperature,  but  remember  the  cooler 
the  water  the  better  the  reaction; 
have  the  hose  yoke  hung  above  the 
shelf,  and  set  the  pail  of  water  on  the 


shelf.  Step  into  the  tub,  and  put  the 
yoke  about  your  neck.  You  will  find 
this  equal  to  any  of  the  shower  baths 
that  can  be  purchased,  and  you  will 
not  mind  doing  it  every  day.  Also, 
you  will  be  astonished  at  the  large 
number  of  colds  you  will  prevent. 

ADA  CARROLL  WORTMAN. 
Gage  Co. 


Healthfulness  of  Canned  Food 

Many  common  illnesses,  such  as  in- 
digestion, constipation  and  rheuma- 
tism, are  the  result  of  an  unbalanced 
manu.  The  addition  of  more  canned 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  the  daily  menu 
will  go  a  long  ways  toward  relieving 
these  ailments.  This  will  eliminate 
much  of  the  patent  medicines  and 
laxatives  that  form  a  prominent  part 
of  many  Americans'  bill  of  fare.  If 
every  home  kept  enough  canned  prod- 
ucts on  hand  to  provide  a  can  of  fruit 
or  vegetables  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  there  would  be  littte  need  for 
the  laxatives  which  are  so  regularly 
purchased. 

In  addition,  the  home-canned  prod- 
ucts are  much  less  expensive  than 
those  bought  at  the  grocery  store. 
Even  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
use  a  supply  of  canned  goods  in  the 
winter  do  not  realize  that  they  some- 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Friends  at  Last 

One  of  my  friends  gave  two  snowy 
white  kittens  to  sister  and  me.  Our 
dog  was  friendly  to  the  other  cats  on 
the  place,  but  when  he  saw  the  white 
kittens  he  ran  them  up  a  tree.  We 
had  a  difficult  time  to  teach  him  that 
they  were  pets  and  belonged  here. 
Mamma  decided  there  were  too  many 
cats  around  the  house,  so  we  had  to 
find  another  home  for  three  of  them. 
The  dog  treats  the  white  cats  as  his 
friends  now  and  they  get  along  beau- 
tifully. We  call  the  cats  Floyd  and 
Flossie.  I  like  to  play  with  them 
sometimes,  but  would  rather  play  with 
my  big  doll. — Helen  Schellenberg,  age 
11,  Newkirk,  Okla. 


Fishing  on  the  Fourth 

On  the  last  Fourth  of  July  Mr. 
Broyle's  family  and  I  went  to  the 
Nemaha  river  to  fish.  We  took  our 
suppers  along.  After  we  had  fished 
for  nearly  an  hour,  Richard  Broyle 
and  I  went  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to 
fire  our  firecrackers.  His  father  and 
mother  continued  to  fish.  After  we 
had  shot  our  firecrackers  we  fished 
until  supper-time.  We  had  sand- 
wiches, fried  chicken,  boiled  eggs, 
lemon  pie  and  iced  tea  for  supper. 

Just  before  we  began  to  eat  Richard 
went  to  look  at  our  lines.  He  laughed 
so  loud  after  he  reached  the  stream 
that  I  went  down  to  see  what  was  the 
trouble.  When  I  reached  him  he  had 
a  big  mud  turtle  on  his  line,  but  when 
he  tried  to  pull  it  out  it  fell  back  into 
the  river.  After  eating  our  supper  we 
all  went  home,  believing  it  to  be  a 
very  pleasant  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion.— Alice  M.  Taylor,  age  10,  Table 
Rock,  Neb. 


Young  Drivers 

One  day  this  summer  my  father  was 
going  to  town  with  the  team  and 
wagon  and  drove  near  the  house  for 
something  that  he  wanted  to  take 
along.  My  little  brother  and  sister 
climbed  into  the  wagon  to  ride  to  the 
mail  box,  but  instead  of  waiting  for 
father  they  took  hold  of  the  lines  and 
started  the  horses.  Father  ran  to 
stop  them,  but  our  dog  saw  that  they 
were  in  trouble  began  to  bark.  The 
horses  began  to  run  and  ran  around 
the  barn,  tearing  a  board  off  as  they 
went  by  the  corner.  Father  ran 
around  the  other  way  and  as  the  team 
came  around  he  and  mamma  headed 
them  into  a  fence  and  stopped  them. 
We  were  all  scared  but  my  little 
brother,  and  he  wanted  to  finish  his 
ride  to  the  mail  box. — Velma  Adams, 
age  10,  Friend,  Neb. 


Halloween  Party  at  School 

This  year  we  had  a  halloween  party 
at  school.  We  planned  what  each 
should  take  the  day  before.  I  was  to 
take  candy.  It  didn't  seem  like  a 
party,  because  we  had  only  a  little 
to  eat — sandwiches,  pickles,  apples 
pnd  candy.  We  took  our  things  with 
us  in  the  morning   and   had  school 


times  pay  transportation  on  goods 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country 
when  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  same 
product  in  their  own  vicinity  during 
the  summer  months  which  might  have 
been  saved  by  home  canning. 

More  home  canning,  done  at  the 
proper  season,  would  enable  the  aver- 
age family  to  have  sufficient  canned 
products  at  all  times  and  would  save 
an  enormous  amount  of  the  food  that 
is  wasted  every  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
vegetables,  greens,  fruit  and  berries 
that  grow  in  this  country  is  wasted 
and  actually  lost  to  those  who  need 
them.  This  is  because  the  housewives 
have  not  learned  to  care  for  these 
surplus  products  efficiently. 


Add  a  teacupful  of  finely  mashed 
potatoes  to  your  doughnut  mixture, 
scanting  the  liquid  called  for  a  little 
to  allow  for  the  moisture  in  the  pota- 
toes. This  makes  the  doughnuts  very 
light  and  they  will  not  soak  up  the  fat 
as  readily  as  without  the  potatoes. 


Add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  to  each 
quart  of  water  used  in  making  corn- 
meal  mush.  This  quantity  does  not 
make  the  mush  sweet,  but  make?1  it 
brown  more  readily  in  frying. 


until  noon.  After  noon  we  told  stories 
and  played  a  game  while  the  teachers 
were  getting  the  eatables  ready  in  the 
primary  room.  I  was  to  take  the 
names  of  the  children  that  didn't 
behave.  It  was  four  o'clock  when  the 
teachers  came  in  and  passed  the  lunch 
around,  and  when  we  had  finished 
eating  there  was  no  time  for  more 
games.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much  and 
wish  that  we  could  have  another 
school  party  soon. — Emma  Urbouck, 
age  10,  Linwood,  Neb. 


Duck  Difficulties 

This  year  I  raised  nine  little  ducks. 
Before  they  were  hatched  I  had  seven 
others  and  I  built  a  small  house  for 
them.  The  first  night  I  covered  it 
with  an  old  coat  and  when  I  opened 
it  the  next  morning  four  of  the  ducks 
were  gone.  I  think  the  cats  got  them. 
A  few  days  later  two  more  were  gone, 
and  only  one  was  left.  It  lived  about 
three  weeks  and  then  died.  My  father 
bought  me  a  tin  house  for  the  nine 
that  I  now  have.  I  am  going  to  sell 
seven  of  them  and  keep  the  other  two. 
I  hope  to  have  better  luck  raising 
ducks  next  year. — Willie  Steinkruger, 
age  9,  Franklin,  Neb. 


Seen  at  a  Sale 

I  went  to  a  public  sale  recently. 
Everything  in  and  about  the  house 
was  sold  at  auction.  My  father  bought 
a  little  rubber-tired  trap  for  my 
brothers  and  myself.  We  are  going  to 
ride  to  school  in  it,  as  we  live  two 
miles  from  the  school  house. — Frank 
Nielson,  age  10,  Bonesteel,  S.  D. 


Wonderful 


NEW  WASHER 


The  great  new  model  Awco  is  now 
ready.  Thousands  of  people  have  been 
inquiring  anxiously  for  this  announcement. 
At  last  it  is  here.  The  final  achievement  in 
washing  machine  manufacturing  after  20  years. 

The  A  wco  E%SS: 

Here  are  some  of  the  great  exclusive 
features  of  the  Awco  Washer: 
The  Klatch-Katch  which  puts  you  in  instant 

command  of  the  washer,  makes  wringer  finger-pinching 
impossible,  prevents  all  clogging  and  won't  allow  but- 
tons to  be  torn  off. 

The  new  three-position  wringer  attachment 
which  enables  the  clothes  to  move  from  washing  ma- 
chine to  basket  almost  automatically. 

The  new  four  foot  square  outfit  on  which  you 
have  a  whole  laundry  and  which  may  be  pushed  out  of 
the  way  into  a  corner. 

Arrangement  whereby  all  lifting  and  moving 
of  heavy  tubs  positively  done  away  with. 

Find  out  about  these  things  before  you  buy  another 
washer.  If  you  want  absolutely  the  latest  features  in 
washing  machines,  here  they  are. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Book 

AH  the  secrets  of  French  dry  cleaning  fully  explained 
in  this  book.  Find  out  how  to  clean  woolens,  mixed  goods  cot- 
ton goods.  Learn  how  to  clean  velvets,  draperies,  laces,  leather 
linens,  etc.  Find  out  how  to  remove  stains  of  all  kinds.  The  book 
explains.  Write  today  and  give  full  address,  state,  county,  etc. 

American  Washer  Co.,  %S- 


This  Book 
Will  Make 


Your  Soap 
Money  Buy 
Double 


'E  want  ev»ry  woman  to 
know  of  the  beautiful 
gifts  we  are  giving  with  bands 
of  our  famous  soaps. 

Electric  Spark  Soap — the  laun- 
dry soap  that  has  done  more  than 
anything  to  take  the  drudgery  out 
of  washday  for  thousands  of  house- 
wives. 

Trilby  Soap  —  the  toilet  soap 
that,  with  its  soothing  effect  on 
the  most  delicate  skin,  has  set  par- 
ticular people  everywhere  talking 
These  soaps  are  sold  on  a  division- 
of-profit  plan. 
Write  For  Free  Premium  Book 
that  will  tell  you  of  the  hundreds  of 
valuable  gifts  the  bands  of  these  soaps 
will  bring  you. 

HASKINS  BROS.  &  CO. 
Dept.  G  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Do  Your  Own  Butchering 
This  Fall— It  Will  Pay 

Good,  pure,  well-seasoned  country  sausage— city 
people  are  just  crazy  to  get  more  of  it.  Instead 
of  shipping  all  your  hogs  on  the  hoof,  do  your 
own  butchering  and  get  retail  prices  for  the  meat. 
Sausage  is  easy  to  make,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  spoiling  when  you  use  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Sausage  Staffer  and  Lard  Press 

Cylinder  Bored  True 

with  the  patented  corrugated  spout.  Makes  sausage  that 
keeps  because  it  stuffs  casings  free  from  air  bubbles— the 
only  machine  that  fills  casings  perfectly.  You  will  find  it  a 
great  convenience  to  own  an  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food 
Chopper— a  machine  especially  made  for  chopping 
meat   Chopping  is  done  by  knives— an  exclusive 
Enterprise  device.  Insist  on 
your  dealer  showing  you  these 
machines.  Their  advantages 
are  so  great  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  put  off  with  substitutes.  Say 
"Enterprise,"  and  insist  upon  it. 


3,4,  6,  and 
8  quarts. 

4-qt.,  Japanned,  $5. BO. 
Tinned  and  Japanned. 

Invest  4c  in  a  200-recipe  book  for  your  wife.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated and  full  of  splendid  suggestions  for  the  table  and 
kitchen.  We  have  just  printed  a  new  edition  of  this  book, 
"The  Enterprising  Housekeeper." 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  88  *   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

When  wanting  Fruit  or  Wine  Presses,  Cherry  or  Raisin 
Seeders,  Coffee  Mills,  Bone  Mills,  etc.,  it  is  worth 
While  to  see  that  they  are  stamped  Enterprise. 


All  sizes,  hand, 
steam  and  elec- 
tric power. 
No.  5,  Family  Size. 

$1.75. 
Ho.  10,  Large  Size, 

$2.50. 
No.  22,  Farm  Size, 
$4.00. 


OUR  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE  QUALITY  TAG 

is  placed  on  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.'s  goods  and  on  all  other  Standard  Fac- 
tory Brand  Hardware  handled  by  us. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  goods  bearing  the  Double  Guarantee  Tag.  It  is 
Hardware  Insurance. 

WRIGHT  &  WILHELMY  CO..  Wholesale  Distributors,  OMAHA 
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SAWS! 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4  in.  to  5  ft.  Through 
<t  Um  With  a  Folding  Raatc  4  MEN  With  a 
I  Irian  Sawing  Machine  BCdlS  C  Cross-cut  Saw 
ft  to  9  cords  daily  (3  the  usual  average  for  one  man 

.  BUNS  EAST   (1—     KX       i     *        SAWS  DOWN 

1BEES 

iBaefcaehe 


Our  1914  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.   Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-oM  boy  or  strongest  man.    Ask  tor  catalog  Nt/S 
M5nnnd  low  price.   First  order  getsag-ncy. 
Folding  Sawing  Mack  Co..  161  W.  Harrison  St..  Chicago,  ILL 


BUY  FROM  OWNERS 

I  have  several  improved  farms  in  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley,  close  to  towns,  schools 
and  creameries,  i  will  sell  these  farms  at  a 
low  price,  on  long  time  and  easy  terms.  I 
will  furnish  all  the  milch  cows  and  hogs 
that  can  be  handled  on  these  farms,  and  let 
vou  pav  for  same  from  proceeds.  $500  will 
handle  160  acres.  Look  this  up,  Mr.  Renter. 
Also  wild  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

S.  D.  WORKS 
405-6  Commerce  BIdg.       ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

ALBERTA 

The  Price  off  Beef  is 

High  and  so  is  tre  Price  of  Cattle 

For  years  the  Province  of 
Alberta   (Western  Canada) 

was  the  Big  Ranching  Coun- 
try. Many  of  these  ranches 
today    are    immense  grain 
fields,  and  the  cattle  have 
given  place  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and    flax,    the    change  has 
mode    many    thousands  of 
Americans,  settled  on  these  plains, 
wealthy,    but    has    increased  the 
price    of    live    stock.       There  is 
splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 
(and  another  a  a  pre-emption)  in 
the  newer  districts  and  produce 
either  cattle  or  grain.  The  crops 
are  always  good,  the  climate  is  ex- 
ce'lent.  schools  and  churches  are 
convenient  and  markets  splendid 
in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or 
Alberta.  Send  at  once  for  liter- 
ature, the  latest  information,  rail- 
way  rates,   etc.,  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT 

Room   4  Bee  Building 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

or    write    Supt.    of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


You  can — easily.  This  Dan 
Patch  keeps  your  hand  free 
and  safe  from  hurt,  yet,  with  lining 
and  without,  never  hinders  a  move- 
ment of  yout  fingers.  Flexible 
and  strong,  it  seems  built  exactly 
to  suit  your  band. 

Hansen's 
Gloves 

are  made  of  the  best  leathers  the 
world  affords — selected  for  soft- 
ness and  strength.  In  500  styles 
for  every  hand  at  every  work. 
Washable  and  lasting. 

The  Hansen  line  includes 
gloves  for  rough  work  and  light 
chores.  Special  Thresherman's 
Gauntlet — gloves  for  autoist, 
cyclist,  sportsman,  etc  There 
are  gloves  for  women's  and 
boys'  wear — all  with  the 
double  economy  of  long  wear  and 
hand-insurance. 

Send  for  booklet  and  buy. 
jng  information.  If  there 
is  not  a  Hansen  dealer 
in  your  town  we 
v  ill  send  a  pair 
on  approval — 
money  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 
Address- 
O.C  Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 

HO    Ostroil  St.,  Hilwiokis,  Wis. 

Hansen's  Glad  Hand 

This  is  of  highest  quality 
buckskin,  strong  and  soft. 
The  Farmer's  Standby 
from  every  point  cf 
economy  and 
,  service. 


T»ostal  Card 'Reports! 


Southeast  Nebraska 

Southeast  Jefferson  Co.  (Nov.  12) — Very 
little  corn  was  raised  here!  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  dry  weather.  The  majority 
of  the  farmers  cut  their  corn  for  foelder  and 
will  feed  it  to  stock.  Milch  cows  sell  as 
high  as  $83  a  head  at  sales.  The  demand 
for  horses  is  very  dull.  Prices':  Hay,  $12 
to  $15;  baled  oats  straw,  $6;  corn,  75c; 
oats,   45c— C.   K.  Critchfleld. 

West  Saunders  Co.  (Nov.  10) — There  was 
a  light  fall  of  snow  on  October  28.  Corn 
husking  will  soon  be  finished.  Corn  is  yie.d- 
ing  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Wheat  is  in  good  condition. — Frank 
Chmelka,  Jr. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Northeast  Antelope  Co.  (Nov.  8)  — Corn 
husking  is  the  order  of  the  day;  the  yield 
is  fairly  good.  All  the  threshing  f;  com- 
p'eted.  The  grain  was  of  good  quality  and 
made  a  fair  yield.  Winter  wheat  and  rye 
are  in  fine  condition. — I  aac  Barnes. 

Boone  Co.  (Nov.  10) — Corn  husking  is  in 
full  swing.  Some  yields  of  seventy  bushels 
to  the  acre  are  reported.  I  think  the  aver- 
age is  about  thirty  bus'hels.  The  ground 
is  very  dry  and  wheat  needs  moisture. 
Several  bunches  of  cattle  have  been  shipped 
in  to  feed.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  diseasa 
among  livestock  in  this  community.  More 
new  nouses  and  barns  are  being  built  on 
the  farms  than  usual.  There  will  be  a 
surplus  of  alfalfa  hay  and.  perhaps,  sme 
corn   to  ship  out. — L.   E.  Murray. 

North  Dixon  Co.  (Nov.  15) — The  weather 
has  been  favorable  for  corn  husking  and 
other  farm  work.  A  light  mow  fe'.l  during 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  drifted  some- 
what. The  majority  of  the  corn  is  in  the 
crib;  the  crop  will  average  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  quality  is 
very  good.  There  is  some  hog  cholera  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  no  cornstalk  disease 
has  been  reported.  Many  light  hogs'  are 
being  shipped  to  market.  Prices:  Wheat, 
72c;  corn,  62c;  oats,  33c;  butterfat,  29c; 
chickens,   8c  to  10c. — I.   H.  Weaver. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (Nov.  15) — Wheat  is 
in  good  condition  to  go  through  the  winter. 
Corn  is  averaging  twenty-two  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  the  quality  is  good.  Nearly 
all  of  it  is  in  the  crib.  There  is  plenty 
of  fodder  and  roughness  for  stock. — S.  B. 
Whitmore. 

Northwest  Pierce  Co.  (Nov.  8)  — The 
weather  was  dry  through  October.  Farm 
sales  have  not  been  very  numerous.  Milch 
cows  sell  from  $40  to  $80  a  head  and  hogs 
bring  about  the  same  as  they  are  worth 
on   the   market. — I.   C.  Barnes. 

South   Central  Nebraska 

North  Furnas  Co.  (Nov.  15) — Balmy  au- 
tumn weather  has  prevailed  during  the 
month,  but  no  rain  has  fallen.  The  ground 
is  dry,  but  the  winter  grain  shows  up  nicely. 
There  is  plenty  of  rough  feed.  Some  are 
feeding  cattle.  More  than  20,000  bushels 
of  alfalfa  seed  was  thrrs'hed  in  Furnas 
county;  the  price  ranges  from  $3.50  to  $5 
a  bushel.  Butterfat  is  26  cents  a  pound. 
— P.   M.  Journey. 

East  Gosper  Co.  (Nov.  12) — This  section 
is  still  dry  and  a  t-,reat  deal  of  wheat  has 
not  sprouted.  Some  public  sales  have  been 
held.  Prices  for  good  horses*  are  low,  but 
cattle  are  selling  high  and  hogs  about  the 
same  as  market  value.  Nearly  all  the  corn 
is  husked;  it  is  very  poor  in  quality  and 
yield.  Some  fields  are  making  about  four 
bu-hels  to  the  acre;  the  average  yield  is 
only  one-half  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  The 
weather  is  fine  and  stock  is  doing  well  on 
roughage.  Prices:  Wheat,  70c;  hogs,  $6.90; 
butterfat,  shipped  direct,  31  Vic — Lance 
Brown. 

South  Gosper  Co.  (Nov.  15)— The  weather 
is  clear  and  pleasant.  We  have  not  had 
any  rain  for  weeks.  The  early-sown  grain 
is  up.  but  it  needs  moisture.  The  poor 
crops  of  the  last  season  and  the  land  open- 
ing caused  much  uneasiness  in  this-  section 
and  there  have  been  several  sales  and 
changes  of  residence.  Straw  and  fodder 
form  a  large  part  of  the  feed  ration.  A 
great  deal  of  the  surplus  stock  has  been 
sold,  Butterfat  is  26  cents  a  pound  at  the 
Beatrice   Creamery   Co. — Phoebe  Journey. 

Northea.t  Greeley  Co.  (Nov.  12)  — The 
weather  i.s  fine  and  farm  work  is  progress- 
ing nicely.  Nearly  all  the  corn  is  husked. 
The  average  yield  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  quality  is  good. 
The  listed  corn  is  the  best,  some  fields 
yielding  forty  bushels.  Horses  cattle  and 
hoes  are  In  good  condition  and  there  is  no 
disv  ase  among  them:  a  few  cattie  have  died 
from  pasturing  in  the  cornstalks.  Feed  Is 
plentiful,  but  not  as  many  cattle  are  being 
fed  as  formerly.  Many  light  hogs  are  going 
to  market.  The  ground  is  very  dry  and  the 
fall-sown  grain  neetls  rain.  Potatoes  are 
plentiful  in  the  sand  hills.  Prices:  Hogs, 
$6.90;  corn,  56c;  wheat,  68c;  potatoes.  80c; 
eggs.  26c;  hens,  8c;  butterfat.  26c. — Joseph 
Bal'weg. 

Southwest  Sherman  Co.  (Nov.  9) — No 
rain  of  any  consequence  has  fallen  during 
the  last  month  and  the  ground  is  very  dry. 
Winter  wheat  needs  mois'ure  badly;  that 
in  the  corn  ground  is  in  fine  condition,  how- 
ever. Corn  husking  is  the  order  of  the  day; 
the  yield  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  quality  is  good.  There 
is  considerable  hog  cholera  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Farmers  are  shipping  their  pigs. 
Prices:  Corn,  63c;  wheat,  70c;  oats,  40c; 
hogs,  $7:  butter.  30c;  e?gs,  20c;  chickens, 
10c;  milch  cows,   $S0.— M.  C.  Keefer. 


Northwest  Valley  Co.  (Nov.  14)  —  The 
weather  is  ideal  for  corn  husking,  but  it 
still  dry  for  winter  grain.  We  have  had 
no  moisture  since  September.  Several  bad 
dust  storms  have  visited  this  section  late.y 
Corn  is  yielding  about  fifteen  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  the  quality  is  fair.  Livestock  is 
in  fine  condition  and  there  is  plenty  of  feed 
There  has  been  no  loss  from  the  cornstalk 
disease.  No  grain  is  being  marketed  at  the 
present  prices.  Prices:  Wheat,  66c;  corn; 
55c. — James  J.  Waldmann. 

North  Webster  Co.  (Nov.  15)— We  had 
some  very  cold  weather  during  the  early 
part  of  this  month,  but  very  little  moisture 
has  fallen  up  to  the  present  time.  Winter 
wheat  looks  well,  but  needs  moisture.  A 
little  rain  is  falling  at  this  writing, 
great  many  public  sales'  have  been  held  in 
this  section.  Horses  are  not  selling  as  high 
as  in  former  years,  but  cattle  bring  good 
prices.  Good  cows  sell  as  high  as  $50  £ 
head,  while  feeders  and  young  stock  brins 
fair  prices.  Stock  hogs  sell  well.  Prices 
Hogs.  $7;  wheat,  70c;  corn,  72c;  oats,  50c 
hens,  9c;  spring  chickens.  10c,  butterfat 
26c:  butter.   25c;  eggs,  27c. — S.  J.  Attwood 

Sonth  Webster  Co.  (Nov.  15) — Winter  is 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  hot  sum 
mer  and  fall.  Stock  have  been  doing  well 
in  the  fields,  but  everyone  i.s  beginning  to 
feed  now.  The  farmers  institute  at  Red 
Cloud  closed  today.  The  attendance  was 
large.  There  was  a  good  exhibit  of  farm 
products  and  the  showing  of  pure  bred 
livestock  was  exceptionally  good.  Winter 
wheat  is  in  need  of  moisture  to  carry  it 
through  the  winter.  On'y  .07  of  an  inch 
of  rain  fell  here  during  October.  Farm  im- 
plements are  selling  at  sMes  at  25  to  60 
per  cent  of  their  cost,  while  hordes  bring 
$10  to  $30  less  than  they  did  last  year. 
Hogs  bring  good  prices  and  cattle  are  high. 
M'lch  cows  sell  from  $60  to  $100  each. — 
Charles  S.  Ludlow. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

South  Lincoln  Co.  (Nov,  14) — Wheat  needs 
moisture.  Corn  husking  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  There  have  not  been  many  farm 
sales.  Good  horses  and  cattle  se'l  for  high 
prices,  but  other  stock  is  not  in  demand 
— B.  F.  Heffner. 

Western  Nebraska 

West  Banner  Co.  (Nov.  14)  — We  have 
had  very  fine  weather  in  November,  so  far. 
Some  farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  it 
and  doing  their  fall  plowing.  Quite  a  large 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  was  sowed.  A 
considerable  number  of  welly  are  be'ng 
drilled  in  this  section.  Prices:  Butter,  25c; 
butterfat.  28c — Mrs.  W.  P.  Miller. 

Kimball  Co.  (Nov.  13) — The  weather  I- 
fine  for  November.  The  roads  are  good  and 
considerable  grain  i-  going  to  market.  The 
sugar  beet  harvest  i;  finished.  The  average 
yie'd  was  ten  tons  to  the  acre;  this  was  in 
fields  under  the  K'mba'l  irrigation  project. 
Hog  cholera  is  reported  near  Kimball.  One 
ranch  owner  lost  about  $2,000  worth  of  hogs 
and  there  have  been  other  minor  losses  in 
the  county.  The  lo  s  has  been  among  stock 
hogs  that  were  shipped  in  from  the  dry 
sections  farther  east.  It  is  the  first  cholera 
that  has  ever  been  reporttd  in  this  county. 
At  a  public  s*ile  eluring  the  latter  part  of 
October  stock  brought  good  prices,  especially 
cattle.  Milch  cows  and  cows  with  late 
calves  brought  $64.  Three-year-old  steers 
o  d  for  $81  and  two-year-old  steers  for  $70. 
Heavy  horses  sold  at  good  prices.  Small 
range  stuff  is  in  poor  demand.  Prices:  Red 
wheat.  63c;  macaroni  wheat,  60c;  oats, 
95c  a  hundredweight:  hay.  $S;  potatoes, 
85c  a  hundredweight;  butterfat,  26c;  butter, 
30c;  eggs.  30c. — D.  K.  Atkins. 

East  Central  Morrill  Co.  (Nov.  15) — The 
fine  fall  weather  still  continues.  Winter 
grain  is  in  good  condition.  Contrary  to 
many  newspaper  reports,  the  Kinkaiders  are 
here  to  stay,  as  is  shown  by  the  permanent 
improvements  they  are  erecting.  Some  sMos 
have  been  bu'lt  and  there  are  indications 
that  more  will  go  up  next  year.  Many  car- 
loads of  potatoes  and  grain  have  been 
shipped  from  our  town.  At  times  three 
cars  of  potatoes  were  shipped  in  one  day. 
— E.  F.  Cheney. 

North  Central  Nebraska 
Artluir  Co.  (Nov.  12) — There  is  little  to 
report  of  agricultural  interest.  The  tem- 
perature during  October  was  varied,  89  de- 
grees being  the  highest  and  4  degrees  above 
7ero  the  lowet.  Only  .30  of  an  inch  of 
moisture  fell  during  the  month.  On  October 
19  a  snow  flurry,  amounting  to  one-half  an 
inch,  fell.  All  livestock  is  doing  well  on 
the  range.  The  weather  is  ideal  for  corn 
husRing.  Owing  to  the  dry  fall  vei"y  little 
winter  grain  was  sowed.  Prices:  Eggs. 
20c:  butter,  25c — M.  R.  Lloyd. 

South  Brown  Co.  (Nov.  14) — Everyone  is 
buey  hulking  corn.  The  qua'ity  is  good  and 
the  yield  is  from  five  to  thirty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Farm  sales  are  few  in  this 
community,  but  prices  for  stock  are  very 
high.  Calves  fed  by  hand  sell  at  $25  to 
$30  a  head  and  cows  from  $50  to  $60.  Small 
horses  are  very  cheap. — G.  C.  Stufft. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(Nov.  15) — Corn  huking  is  in  full  blast. 
The  yields  are  varied.  Winter  grain  is  doing 
well.  Stock  is  in  good  condition,  no  disease 
being  reported  among  it.  The  weather  dur- 
ing the  la  t  month  has  been  fine.  Prices: 
Ear  corn,  60c;  hogs.  $7;  butter.  25c;  eggs. 
25c;  butterfat  at  local  stat'on,  26c,  shipped 
direct,  28c:  hay.  $9.50. — Charles  S.  Saisar. 

South  Keya  Paha  Co.  (Nov.  15) — A  small 
rain  fell  on  November  7.    This  was  the  first 


moisture  since  early  in  August.  Corn  husk- 
ing is  nearly  finished.  The  average  yield 
is  about  fifteen  bushel:  to  the  acre.  Sev- 
eral fields  made  thirty  and  thirty-five 
bushels.  Corn  is  good  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county. — A.  A.  Wentworth. 

Wheeler  Co.  (Nov.  14) — We  had  .12  of  an 
inch  of  moisture  during  October  and  about 
.03  of  an  inch  in  November  to  the  present 
time.  At  a  recent  sale  stock  heifers,  com- 
ing three  years  old.  sold  for  $50  each.  Steers 
of  the  same  age  brought  equal  amounts. 
Horses  sold  low.  No  disease  has  been  re- 
ported among  livestock- — A.  E.  Johns. 
Other  States 

Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (Nov.  14) — The  weather 
has  been  ideal,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  mois- 
ture for  winter  wheat.  Corn  husking  is 
well  under  way;  many  have  finished.  The 
yields  are  from  nothing  to  twenty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Public  sales  have  not 
been  very  numerous.  Cattle  bring  good 
prices,  but  horses  are  reported  to  be  lower. 
— Owen  Critchfleld. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  November  15,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total   this  week   24,124    45,127  81,778 

Tital    last    week  23,407    37,069  66,768 

This  week  last  year.. 22, 246    45,215  81,882 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — No  changes  of  any  impor- 
tance occurred  in  the  fat-cattle  market  for 
the  week;  corn-fed  beeves  sold  at  about  the 
same  figures  as  they  did  for  the  previous 
week.  Strictly  good  to  choice  beeves,  both 
heavy  and  light,  were  a  little  stronger.  The 
co:nmon  to  fair  short-fed  and  warmed-up 
grades  came  into  competition  with  the  west- 
ern range  cattle  and  suffered  a  decline. 
The  demand  was  broad  and  the  general 
market   was   active.     Closing  quotations: 

Choice    to    prime    beeves  $8.75@9.00 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   8.50@9.50 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.40@8.60 

Fair   to    good    beeves   7.90@8.25 

Common    to    fair   beeves   6.75@7.75 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  supplies  of 
cows  and  heifers  was  not  large  and  the 
demand  was  good.  As  a  result,  the  market 
was  rather  active  and  the  trend  of  values 
was  upward.  Very  few  corn-fed  cattle  ar- 
rived, but  some  choice  heifers  sold  at  $7.35 
Friday,  which  showed  a  vigorous  demand 
for  anything  of  this  kind.  Veal  calves  were 
in  good  demand,  while  bulls  and  stags  were 
poor    sellers.      Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  fed  heifers  $6.75@7.50 

Good  to  choice  gra  s  heiferj.  .  .  6.65@7.25 

Good  to  choice   cows   6.30@6  60 

Fair  to  good  cows   5.25®  6.25 

Canners  and  cutters   4.00 <y>5.00 

Veal  calves    6.50@9.75 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   4.75@6.25 

Stockers  and  Feeders  —  Trade  in  stock 
cattle  and  feeders  was  active  at  the  first  of 
the  week  and  the  market  was  higher,  but 
after  Monday  the  country  demand  was  dis- 
appointing and  the  values  were  lower.  On 
the  majority  of  grades  the  values  were  15 
to  20  cents  lower  for  the  week.  The  supply 
of  stock  calves  was  somewhat  heavier  tnan 
formerly  and  the  market  for  them  declined 
about  50  cents  for  the  week.  Cosing 
quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.40@7.75 

Good  to  choice  feeders   6.75@7.25 

Fair  to  good  feeders   6.25 @ 6.75 

Common   to  fair  feeders   5.75® 6.25 

Stock  cows  and  heifers   4.75@6.75 

Western  Rangers — The  end  of  the  range 
season  is  near  and  dealers  were  disappointed 
in  the  offerings.  The  demand  from  the 
packers  was  strong  during  the  week  and 
the  market  advanced  for  anything  that  was 
.  uitable  for  beef.  The  range  beeves  were 
preferreel  to  the  ordinary,  short-fed  and 
warmed-up  natives.  There  was  a  broad  de- 
mand and  a  strong  market  for  cows  and 
heifers  and  the  closing  quotations  were  a 
little  higher  all  around.  Stockers  and 
feeders  showed  a  decline  of  15  to  20  cents. 
Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves ....  $7.60  (§>  8.00 
Good  to  choice  grass  beeves....  7.30  U  7.60 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   6.S.">@7.25 

Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   6.00@6.75 

Hogs 

The  hog  market  var.ed  during  the  week, 
hut  the  closing  quotations  were  not  much 
different  than  tho;e  of  the  previous  week. 
The  supplies  were  liberal  and  the  local  de- 
mand was  good.  Slumps  at  other  points 
caused  the  majority  of  the  breaks.  On 
Saturday  the  prices  ranged  from  $7.45  to 
$7.80,  while  on  the  other  days  of  the  week 
the  following  prices  were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Nov  10.  .  .$7.70-85  $7.45-70  $7.60-80  $7.72% 
Nov.  11...  7.60-75  7.35-75  7.50-70  7.64% 
Nov.  12...  7.25-65  7.60-75  7.50-70  7.59% 
Nov  13...  7.75-85  7.40-75  7.70-80  7.75% 
Nov.  14...  7.75-85  7.55-75  7.70-80  7.74% 
Sheep 

The  sheep  receipts  were  fairly  large  for 
the  week  and  there  was  a  general  advance 
in  prices  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  On 
Thursday  the  prices  slumped  and  the  mar- 
ket on  fat  lambs  closed  25  to  40  cents 
lower,  while  mutton  offerings  declined  25 
cents  for  the  week.  The  slump  on  Thursday 
was  caused  by  a  bad  break  in  the  Chicago 
market.  The  trade  in  feeders  was  active 
throughout  the  week  and  the  closing  quo- 
tations were  10  to  15  cents  higher.  Quota- 
tions on  sheep  and  lambs: 

Lambs,  good  to  choice  $7.25i5>7.50 

Lambs]  fair  to  good   6.75  @ 7.2' 

Lambs,    culls    5.50@6.00 

Lambs,  feeders    5.50<§>6.65 

Yearlings,   light    5.75<§>6  00 

Yearlings,    heavy   •■■  5.00<8>5.75 

Yearlings,    feeders   '■  •  ■  4.50@5.40 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.50@4.75 

Wethers,   fair  to   good   4.25@'».50 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00@4.50 

Ewes,  good  to  cho'ce   4.35@4.65 

Ewes,   fair  to   good   4.00@4.35 

Ewes,   feeders    3. 25 @ 3.75 

It  is  very  easy  to  have  a  serious 
accident  with  some  of  the  machinery 
with  which  farmers  are  obliged  to 
work.  Corn  shredders  are  especially 
dangerous  to  careless  persons.  Care 
in  the  operation  of  such  machines  is  a 
sign  of  good  sense,  not  of  cowardice. 


Some  peaches  of  this  year's  crop 
on  a  Pawnee  county  farm,  says  a 
news  report,  measured  nine  inches  in 
circumference  and  weighed  seven 
ounces  each.  Mind,  this  was  a  dry 
year,  too. 


Wednesday,  November  19,  1913. 
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NOVEMBER  CROP  REPORT 

From  the  reports  of  correspondents  and  agents  the  crop  reporting  board  ot  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  yields  of  principal  crops  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  be  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  These  estimates  are  preliminary 
based  upon  reports  made  on  November  1.    Final  estimates  will  be  made  on  December  1. 

Yield  per  acre.  Production  (000  omitted)  Price  Nov.  1. 

CROPS:  1913        1912        10-yr.  1913  1912  1913*  1912* 

Corn,   bu   23.0  -      29.2        27.0  2,463,017        3.124,746  70.7  5S.4 

Potatoes,    bu    S.9.2  '    113.4        96.0  328.550  420,647  69.6  45.5 

Flaxseed,    bu    7.9  9.8  9.0  19,234  28,073  11S.7  133.4 

Wheat  (all),  bu   15.2        15.^1        14.2  753,233  730,267  77.0  83.8 

Oats,    bu   29.3        37.4        29. S  1.122,139        1,418,337  37.9  33.6 

Barley,     bu   23.9        29.7        25.5  173,301  223,824  51.7  53.8 

Rye,    bu   16.3        16.8        16.1  34.789  35,664  63.2  68.8 

Hay,    tons    1.31        1.47        1.43  63,460  72,691  12.26  11.80 

*Hay,  dollars  per  ton;  other  products,  cents  per  bushel. 

The  Com  Crop 

Yields1  to  the  acre,  total  yields  and  prices  on  November  1  of  corn  in  the  ten  principal 
corn-growing  states  of  the  union  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Yield  per  acre.  Production  (000  omitted)         Price  Nov.  1. 

STATES:  1913        1912        10-yr.  1913  1912  1913  1912 

CORN 

Bus.        Bus.        Bus.  Bushels       Bushels  Cts.  Cts. 

Illinois    27.0        40.0        36.0  284.877  426.320  64  50 

Iowa    34.0        43.0        33.8  338.198  432,021  60  50 

Nebraska    15.0        24.0        27.2  114,135  182,616  68  52 

Kansas    3.2        23.0        22.4  23,757  174,225  79  53 

Missouri    17.5        32.0        30.0  129,378  243,904  75  50 

Texas    24.0        21.0        20.3  169,944  153,300  84  63 

Oklahoma    11.0        18.7        22.3  56,935  101,878  74  50 

Indiana    36.0        40.3        36.7  176,328  199,364  64  53 

Georgia    15.5        13.8        13.0  63.023  53,958  93  92 

Ohio    37.5        42.8        37.3  149,775  174,410  64  56 

In  Nebraska 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  show'  that  Nebraska's  corn  crop  this  year  is  about  62 
per  cent  as  large  as  in  1912.  The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  114.135,000  bushels,  against 
1  82,616,000  bu  hels  last  year;  and  the  yield  to  the  acre  at  fifteen  bushels,  against  twenty- 
four  bushels  last  year.  The  average  yield  of  all  crops  combined  in  Nebraska  this  year  is 
estimated  to  be  83  per  cent  as  large  as  in  1912  and  78  per  cent  as  the  average.  This  com- 
bined yield  of  crops  is  arrived  at  by  considering  the  yield  of  each  crop  and  assigning  it 
an  importance  in  proportion  10  its  acreage. 


PERRY  BROS.'  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  V.  E.  and  Glenn 
Perry,  held  at  Mynard,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday, 
November  11,  resulted  in  an  average  of 
$31.75.  It  was  a  very  satisfactory  average, 
and  although  it  was  not  large,  considering 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  spring  males 
were  of  late  farrow,  it  showed  up  in  very 
nice  shape.  The  offering  was  not  in  high 
flesh,  but  in  just  good  breeding  condition. 
The  top  of  the  sale  was  $57,  paid  by  Charlie 
Hall  of  Nehawka  for  No.  2  in  the  catalog. 
It  was  a  very  creditable  offering,  demon- 
strating that  the  Perry  brothers  are  ad- 
vancing in  the  pure  bred  business.  Col. 
Kraschel  did  the  selling  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.     Sales  of  $25  and  over  follow: 

1—  Charlie    Hall,    Nehawka   $28.00 

2—  Charlie   Hall    57.00 

5 —  John    McCarthy,    Wyoming   40.00 

6—  C.   R.   Hall   38.00 

7—  C.   G.    McCarthy   31.00 

8 —  R.    H.    Engerson.   Nehawka   51.00 

9 —  Henry  Meyer,   Weeping  Water..  37.00 

10 —  W.  Z.  Davis,  Nebrarka  City....  41.00 

11 —  A.    E    Stutt,    Avoca   47.50 

12 —  C.  R.  Craig,  Murdock   31.00 

13—  John    Lloyd.    Murray   30.00 

14 —  H.    E.   Warden,    Nehawka   30.00 

15 —  John   Lloyd    30.00 

16 —  J.  P.  Falter,  Plattsmouth   30.00 

18 — W.   O.   Post,   Springfield   30.00 

20 —  George  Sheldon,  Nehawka   31.00 

21 —  J.    P.    Falter   41.00 

23 — O.    E.    Osborne,   Weston.    Ia....  42.00 

26 —  Charlie  Spangler,   Murray   38.00 

27 —  J.  C.  Hensel,  Union   30.00 

28 —  Fred    Stock,    Murdock   33.00 

29 —  c.  N.  Hansen,  Weeping  Water..  30.00 

30 —  J.   D.   Bramblett,   Union   40.00 

31 —  E.    Wiles,    Plattsmouth   29.00 

32 —  C.   R.   Troup,   Plattsmouth   26.00 

38— J    R.  Vallery.  Mynard   27.00 

46 — J     P.    Falter   27.00 

4  7— J.    P.    Falter   27.00 

48— J.    P.    Falter   27.00 


THE  GORDER  SALE 

The  Poland  China  sale  of  Mrs.  August 
Gorder,  held  at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  on  Wed- 
nesday. November  12.  was  a  good  one,  mak- 
ing an  average  of  $30.40  on  the  forty-eight 
head  so  d.  It  was  a  well  conditioned  offer- 
ing, and  the  buyers  seemed  to  appreciate  it, 
although  some  of  the  male  pigs  went  at 
very  conservative  prices.  One  of  the  best 
boars  we  have  seen  sold  this  year  was  No.  2 
in  the  catalog,  and  was  purchased  by  Jake 
Dlelsch  of  Boone.  Neb.,  for  $135.  He  is  a 
great,  big,  stretchy  fellow  with  good,  wide 
head,  strong,  heavy  bone,  and  will  make  a 
very  large  boar.  He  is  a  fall  yearl  ng  and 
strictly  of  the  big  type.  Col.  Duncan  was 
on  the  block  and  did  excellent  work.  Credit 
is  due  Mr.  D.  C.  Lonergan  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  managed  this  s'ale. 
Sales  of  $30  and  over  follow: 

2 —  Jake    Dietsch,    Boone  $135.00 

3—  E.  C.  Huff,  Wiota,  Ia   70.00 

4 —  Pitts    &    Adams,    Plattsmouth...  60.00 

5 —  Peter  Holmes.   Plattsmouth   36.00 

6 —  P.    A.    Hild,    Mynard   5  6.00 

8 —  Ben  Decker,  Plattsmouth   35.00 

9 —  J.  Nansel  &  Son,  Co.  Bluffs,  Ia.  37.00 

10 —  Frank  Owens,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia.  33.00 

11 —  C.  D.  Mayabb,  Plattsmouth   37.50 

12 —  W.  R.  Young,  Murray   37.00 

14 —  J.   Nansel  &  Son   31.00 

15 —  3.   H.    Healy,   Manilla,    Ia   32.50 

16 —  Frank  Owens    40.00 

17 —  Paul    Solko,    Wyoming   35.00 

32—  P.   A.   Hild   35.00 

33 —  John    Hobseheidt,    Murray   30.00 

38 — R    B.   Stone,   Nehawka   30.00 

40 —  Frank    Owens    57.50 

41 —  Harley  Wiles-    62.50 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

—A.   F.   Hager,    Avoca,  Ia. 

— J.   B.   Ashby,   Audubon,  Ia. 

— Robt.  Hairsine,  Missouri  Valley,  Ia. 

— Waltemeyer  Bros.,   Melbourne,  Ia. 

— S.   M.   Hinkle,   Genoa,  Neb. 

W.  E.   Reitzel,   Genoa,  Neb. 
— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks,  Neb. 

C.  E.  Clauff,  Central  City,  Neb. 

F.   A.  Scofield,  Columbus.  Neb. 

T.  J.  Overboe,  Allen,  Neb. 
— W.  H.  Swartsley  &  Son,  Riverdale, 
Neb. 

— P.  W.  Weberg,  Denison,  Ia. 

— O.  S.  Larson,  Logan,  Ia. 

i — Willard  Robbins,   Lyons.  Neb. 

— Wm.   Morg-an.   Wayne,  Neb. 

— Dave  Boesiger,   Cortland,  Neb. 

: — E.    H.    Carpenter    &    Son,  Fonta- 

nelle,  Neb. 

Ous  Krueger,   Beemer,  Neb. 
— Clarence  Wallace,   Wisner,  Neb. 

Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 

Henry  Stuthman,    Pilger,  Neb. 

O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 
— F.    B.   Nelson,    Lindsay.  Neb. 
— C.   E.   Peterson.  Genoa,  Neb. 
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12 —  N.  J.  Nelson,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

13 —  William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 

14 —  Herman   Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 

16 —  Briggs  Bros.,   Seward,  Neb. 

17 —  George  Briggs'  &  Sons',  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 

17 —  A.   F.   Lemmerman,   Creston,  Neb. 

18 —  Gilbert   Van   Patten,   Sutton,  Neb. 

15 —  George  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
If — Henry  Wernimont,   Ohiowa,  Neb. 

19 —  George  Davis  &  Son,  Milford,  Neb. 

20 —  Tyrrell   &   Severns.    Seward,  Neb. 

21—  E.  E.  &  N.   T.  Youngs,  Lexington, 

24 —  F.   E.   Merrick,   Osceola,  Neb. 

25 —  E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 
25 — Theo.   Foss,   Sterling,  Neb. 

25 —  Fred   Swan,    Missouri  Valley,  Ia. 

26 —  G.   E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb. 
2  6 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

27 —  Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal,  Neb. 

27 —  O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kearney,  Neb. 

28 —  J.   N.   Forbes,   Plainview,  Neb. 
2 — L.   J.   Kuzel.   Clarkson,  Neb. 

4 — J.   R.   Blackburn,   Ord.  Neb. 
13 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
2 — D.   L.   Versaw.   Stafford,  Neb. 

8 —  S.   McKelvie  &  Son.  Fairfield,  Neb. 

20 —  Roy  Adams,  Laurel,  Neb. 

21 —  Robert   Schug.   Coleridge,  Neb. 

22 —  T.    G.    Reetz,    Bloomfield,  Neb. 

23 —  Thomas  F.  Miller,  York,  Neb. 

24 —  Beall   &  Jackson.   Roea,  Neb. 
27 — Col.  Hou  eman,  Wakefield,  Neb. 
2  8- — W.  J.   Crow,  Webb,  Ia. 

29 —  C.   H.    Schram,   Newcastle,  Neb. 

2 —  Coleman  Bros.,   Ithaca,  Neb. 

3 —  J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock, 
Neb. 

4 —  Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 

4 —  Timm  Neuhofel  &  Sons,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

5 —  G.    A.    Kissinger.    Milford,  Neb. 

6 —  Morris  Fowler,   Arcadia,  Neb. 

7 —  Frank    Rainier.    Logan,  Ia. 

11 — D.   C.   Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb. 
13 — Mather  &  Wolfe,  O'Neill.  Neb. 
21 — Orville  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 
24 — Jake  Dietsch,   Boone,  Neb. 

3 —  Frank   Dvorak,    Howells,  Neb. 

4 —  Gilbert   Johnson.    Osceola,  Neb. 

5 —  H.    B.    Taylor,  'Farnam,  Neb. 

6 —  William   Ferguson,    Scribner,  Neb. 

7 —  H.  H.  Meyer,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 
10 — Joshua   Morgan,    Hardy,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

9 —  Blank  Bros,  and  Kleen,  Franklin. 
Neb. 

17 — J.   T.   Judge.   Carroll,  Ia. 
17 — Jim  Lahey  and  M.  A.  Swain,  Ewing, 
Neb.     Sale   held   in   sale  pavilion. 
Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durhams 


11 —  E. 
Neb. 

12—  A. 


W.  Crossgrove  &  Son,  Farnam, 


Smith.   Seward.  Neb. 
Hampshires 
7 — C.    P.    Paulsen,    Nora,    Neb.  Sale 
at   Fremont,  Neb. 
12— H.   D.    DeKalb,    DeKalb,    Ia.  Sale 

at  Council   Bluffs,  Ia. 
18 — Roy  Fisher.   Winside,  Neb. 
Holsteins 

2 — Cornbelt  Holstein  Sale  Co.    Sale  at 
South    Omaha,    Neb.     Prof.    A.  L. 
Haecker,   Mgr.,   Lincoln,  Neb. 
4 — Badger  &  Frost,  Central  City,  Neb. 
Herefords 
2S — Mousel   Bros.,   Cambridge,  Neb. 
19  and  20 — Nebraska  Hereford  Breeders 
sale   at   Grand   Island,   Neb.  Robert 
Mousel,  Manager. 

10 —  A.   F.   Hager,  Avoca,  Iowa. 

11 —  O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  Ia. 

Angus 

1  and  2 — Escher   &   Son   and   Escher  & 
Ryan,  Botna,  Iowa.     Sale  at  South 
Omaha.  Neb. 
Polled  Dnrhams  and  Shorthorns 

12 —  A.  W.  Smith  &  Son.  Seward,  Neb. 


Cornstalk  disease  does  not  affect 
cattle  that  get  fodder  or  silage.  That 
makes  the  cause  of  the  trouble  all  the 
more  mysterious,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  points  the  way  to  avoid  loss. 


Some  folks  say  "shucking"  corn, 
others  call  it  "picking"  corn,  and 
still  others  designate  it  "husking" 
corn.  Each  will  pass,  but  husking  is 
probably  the  best  word  to  us. 


The  turkey  is  almost  an  extinct  bird 
in  Nebraska.  For  Thanksgiving  the 
majority  of  us  will  have  to  have 
chicken. 


Road  drags  improve  the  roads 
more  quickly  and  effectively  than 
resolutions. 


FarmersTxG 

1    CLASSIFIED     La  ADV 


RATE: — Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word.  Initial,  sign  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.   Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  In  which  it  Is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  It  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  If  you  have 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  Insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


D«GS 

FOR  SALE— SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS— 
Sable  and  white.  Raymond  Crinklow, 
Wahoo,  Neb.  (47 

KELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED.  — 
Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters. 
Write,  Ozment,  45. F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (49 

WANTED  —  RELIABLE  MEN  TO  SELL 
gasoline,  kerosene,  lubricating  oi's  and 
greases,  on  commi  s:on  basis.  Very  at- 
tractive proposition.  Good  references  re- 
ouired.  State  Oil  Company,  Lincoln. 
Nch.  (47 

SALESMEN — SINCERE  PLUGGERS  MAKE 
good.  Big,  new,  automatic  combination, 
12  tools  in  one.  Sells  to  contractors, 
farmers,  teamsters,  fence  builders,  thresh- 
ers, mines,  etc.  24  pounds  but  lifts  or 
pu  Is  3  tons.  Stretches  wire,  pulls  posts, 
hoists,  etc.  Write  for  the  facts  on  this 
fast  money  maker.  Harrah  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,   Drawer  O.   Bloomfield,  Ind. 


HONEY 


HONEY       ALL  SOLD.- 
North  Platte,  Neb. 


MACEY, 
(47 


 LIVESTOCK 

FOR  SALE— TWO  FALL  YEARLING  Po- 
land China  boars.  Buff  Orpington  cock- 
erels.    L.  E.  Murray,  Albion,  Neb.  (49 


^mCJELLANEOUS_ 

TWENTY  HORSE  SAW  ENGINE.  GOOD 
as  new.  Will  sell  for  half  price.  John 
Parsons,  Edgar,  Neb.  (47 


FOR  SALE — GAS  TRACTOR,  25  HORSE, 
Titan  type;  manufactured  by  International 
Harvester  Company;  six  14-inch  Canton 
plows,  all  practically  new;  plowed  less 
than  300  acres.  Will  sell  at  a  big  sac- 
rifice. Address  Bowman  &  Mclntire. 
Lawrence,  Neb. 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  INTO 
a  good  paying  implement  business  in  one 
of  the  best  towns  in  Nebraska.  Will  sell 
for  cash  or  good  bankable  paper,  or  would 
consider  trade  for  80  or  160  in  eastern 
Nebraska.  Address  Box  W,  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,   Lincoln.  (47 


REAL  ESTATE 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  GOOD  IMPROVED 
Nebraska  farms.  Wm.  McCormick.,  1201 
Farnam,   Omaha,  Neb. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.   40,   Lincoln,  Neb.  

FOUND — 320  ACRE  HOMESTEAD  IN  SET- 
tled  neighborhood;  fine  farm  land;  no 
sand  hills.  Cost  you  $200,  filing  fees  and 
all.     J.   A.    Tracy,    Kimball.  Neb. 

EIGHTY  ACRES  GOOD  LAND  UNDER 
ditch  in  Morgan  county,  Colorado;  fenced; 
40  acres  broken.  $30  per  acre.  T.  M. 
Lyons,  304  Continental  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colo.  (48 


131  ACRES,  $40  PER  ACRE  CASH.  ONE 
mile  from  Broadwater,  Nebraska;  all 
under  ditch;  well  30  feet,  fine  water; 
title  clear;  taxes  paid  by  owner,  J.  C 
Mauer,  Dalton,  Neb.  (47 

HAVE  A  SECTION  OF  FIRST  CLASS 
land  in  Cheyenne  county,  Nebraska.  Good 
crops  produced  each  year.  Will  sell  all 
or  any  part  thereof.  Price  is  right. 
Steven  Williams,  508  West  21st  Street, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (47 


^POULTRY 

FOR     BLACK     LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
try   Jacob    Hetrick,    Wahoo,    Neb.  (3 


FOR    SALE— BOURBON    RED  TURKEYS. 
Anna    Myers,    R.    4,    Fairbury,    Neb.  (50 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  TEN  DOLLARS 
per  dozen.  A.  E.  Charlton,  Arcadia, 
Neb.    (49 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo. 
Neb.   (52 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— $1.50  each.  P.  Gabrielson,  Lynn  Center, 
Illinois.  (45 

CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each.  Mrs.  Estella  Zimmer, 
Ansley.  Neb.  (50 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  IN- 
dian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  A.  Brehm, 
Harvard,  Neb. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  COCKERELS 
and  pullets  for  sale.  W.  A.  Treadway, 
Rising  City,  Neb.  (51 


PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  reasonable,  if  sold  soon.  Mrs. 
Cook,   Eddyville,   Neb.  ,  (49 

BUFF  ROCK,  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCK- 
erels,  Indian  Runner  ducks,  one  dollar. 
Joel    Bloom.    Orleans,    Neb.  (47 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.    George   Schulz,   Yutan,    Neb.  (48 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels;  very  fine.  Now  $1  each,  six  for  $5. 
G.  C.  Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella, 
Neb.  (50 

SILVER  WYANDOTTES  —  YEARLING 
hens,  $1;  cockerels,  $1;  cock  bird,  $1.50; 
pullets,  50c  Mrs.  L.  J.  Cooper,  Route  4. 
Lincoln,  Neb.  (48 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 
heavy  bone;  well  barred.  From  my  state 
show  winners.  Prices  lew.  E.  C.  Jewell 
DeWitt.    Neb.    (47 

BARRED  ROCKS'.  HIGH  QUALITY  COCK- 
erels.  Both  matings.  $1.50  to  $6.00. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Circular.  William 
Lynn,    Minden,    Neb.  (52 

FARMERS,  WE  WANT  TURKEYS.  DUCKS, 
geese  and  chickens!  Ship  your  poultry 
either  alive  or  dressed  to  Perry  &  Com- 
pany, Omaha.  Nebraska.  Wholesale 
dealers.  Established  1896.  Prompt  pay 
and  highest  market  price.  Write  for 
quotations  and  tags.  Reference:  Merchants' 
National   bank   or   express  companies. 

  LUMBER 

OSAGE  ORANGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE. 
Write  at  once  for  information.  Prices 
right  on  carload  lots.  H.  Way,  Elk 
Creek,  Neb.  (49 

 TYPEWRITERS 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19,  Underwood  $35, 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
1607  Farnam,  Omaha. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN  — TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direct 
to  farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers. 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  big 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit. 
Every  customer  a  permanent  one.  De- 
mand constantly  increasing.  Latest  plan. 
N.  F.   Hitchcock  Hill  Co.,  Chicago.  (48 


-NOW  FOR  THE- 


INTERNATIONAL  Live  Stock  Show 

— Greatest  and  Best  of  the  Year 

Nov.  29  to  Dec.  6 


Union  Stock  Yards, 


CHICAGO 


Many  New  Improvements,  New  Features 
Thirty  National   Conventions,   Etc..  Etc. 

Daily  Sales  off  Live  Stock 


Fifty  Choice 
GALLOWAYS 
Tues.,  Dec.  2,  1  p.m. 
For     catalog  write 
R.  W.  BROWN 
Carrollton,  Mo, 

Fifty    High  Class 
ANGUS 
Wed.,  Dec.  3,  1  p.m. 
For     catalog  write 

CHAS.  GRAY 
Union    Stock  Yards 
Chicago 

Fifty  Selected 
SHORTHORNS 
Thur  ,  Dec.  4,  1  p.m. 
For     catalog  write 

ABRAM  RENICK 
Union    Stock  Yards 
Chicago 

Fifty  Best 
HEREFORDS 
Fri.,  Dec.  5,  1  p.m. 
For     catalog  write 

R.    J.  KINZER 
1012  Baltimore  Ato. 
Kansas   City,  Mo. 

A  Season  of  Learning,  Entertainment,  Brilliant  Evening  Shows,  and 

A  TRIP  TO  CHICAGO 

—Lowest  Rates  on  All  Railroads  
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Economy  of  the  Bell  System 


Consider  (his  significant 
fact:  While  most  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  have  gone  up, 
the  price  of  telephone  service, 
which  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  our  commercial  and 
social  life,  has  moved  steadily 
downward. 

Although  a  pound  of  these 
necessities  still  contains  but 
sixteen  ounces,  the  telephone 
user  has  been  gettingmore  and 
more  service  for  less  money. 

On  the  average,  the  people 
of  this  country  pay  49%  more 
today  for  food,  fuel  and  cloth- 
ing than  they  did  in  1895. 
Since  then,  the  decrease  in  the 
average  rates  for  telephone 
service  has  been  more  than 
one -half. 


At  the  same  time,  the  effi- 
ciency and  value  of  the  service 
to  the  subscriber  has  vastly 
increased.  Today  he  can  talk 
to  an  average  or  five  times 
as  many  persons  in  each  ex- 
change as  he  could  eighteen 
years  ago. 

This  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  the  Bell  system, 
which  brings  together  the 
associated  Bell  companies 
and  the  communities  they 
serve. 

Through  the  very  size  and 
efficiency  of  their  organization 
they  accomplish  improve- 
ments and  effect  economies 
which  give  the  greatest  service 
at  the  lowest  rates. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


O FLEXIBLE 


AncE'or' 
direct  ir»L 
earth.   Flexible  "Tine3 
posts.    Stiff  corners. 
Mo  concrete  and  no  special  toolsT 

CAJ*5°  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 
177  10th  Street,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


FREE 
Booklet 


Cut&w&y 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Cutaway  M 
(Clark  )  disk  harrowsand  plows.  Writeusfor 
free  book,"  The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage." 
The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
994  Main  Street  lliccanum.  Conn.  M 


When  you  want  all  the  buildings  on 
the  farm  waterproofed  to  stay— cover  them  with  this 
genuine  asphalt  roofing-,  applied  with  the  Kant-leak  Kleet. 

Genasco  gives  real  resistance  to  snow,  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat, 
cold,  and  fire;  and  the  Kant-leak  Kleet  waterproofs  seams  with- 
out cement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 
Look  for  the  hemisphere  trademark. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  Philadelphia 


Largest  producers  in  the  world 
of  asphalt  and  ready  rooting 


New  Ycrk  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Look  For  Lice 

It  is  not  a  great  hardship  to  spend 
one  evening  of  the  year  in  the  hen 
house,  and,  if  the  time  is  employed  in 
brushing  or  dipping  the  legs  of  each 
fowl  in  kerosene  to  cure  or  to  pre- 
vent scaly  leg,  it  is  most  profitably 
spent.  By  this  time  the  roosts  should 
be  free  from  mites,  but  body  lice  are 
likely  to  be  present,  since  they  breed 
regardless  of  the  cold  weather. 

Place  a  shield  of  paper  on  one  side 
of  the  lantern  to  cut  off  the  rays  and 
hang  it  in  one  end  of  the  room  in 
which  the  fowls  roost.  Then  quietly 
take  the  birds  off  the  roosts,  one  at 
a  time,  and  quickly  examine  them  for 
lice.  If  many  are  present  they  will 
be  thickly  congregated  about  the 
vent.  Have  a  can  of  grease  setting 
near  in  a  kettle  of  warm  water  and 
quickly  trace  a  grease  line  with  the 
fingers  a  little  distance  from  the  vent 
and  then  work  the  grease  into  the 
base  of  the  feathers  just  below  it. 
This  is  the  breeding  place  of  the  lice. 
If  they  are  very  numerous,  clusters 
of  nits  will  be  found  and  they  should 
be  well  saturated.  A  little  louse 
powder  can  be  blown  from  a  powder 
gun  into  the  feathers  on  the  remainder 
of  the  body,  or  it  can  be  sprinkled  in 
with  the  fingers. 

Next  brush  the  shanks  and  feet 
with  kerosene,  and  be  sure  to  get  it 
on  every  part.  A  little  brushed  over 
the  nostrils  will  not  do  any  harm,  or 
if  there  is  any  sign  of  a  cold  a  little 
kerosene  should  be  squirted  into  them 
with  a  sewing  machine  oil  can.  If  you 
desire  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  birds, 
the  time  to  do  it  is  while  you  have 
them  in  your  hands.  This  work  re- 
quires but  a  few  minutes  and  if  the 
lantern  is  left  in  the  roosting  room 
for  an  hour  after  all  are  treated,  the 
majority  of  the  birds  will  go  back  on 
the  roosts. 


Developing  Layers 

While  "blood  will  tell"  in  hens  as 
in  other  stock,  care  and  raising  counts 
more  in  a  practical  sense.  By  that  I 
mean  that  a  mongrel  hen  of  good, 
strong  parentage  and  raised  and  fed 
properly  is  more  profitable  than  a 
pure-bred  hen  that  has  been  poorly 
fed  and  stunted.  The  eggs  which  a 
hen  lays  are  a  part  of  herself  and  she 
must  have  abundant  vitality  and  be 
well  fed  and  cared  for  if  she  con- 
tinues to  lay. 

There  isn't  any  great  secret  con- 
nected with  getting  eggs  out  of  season. 
Simply  provide  the  elements  from 
which  the  eggs  are  "manufactured" 
and  give  the  hens  the  other  requisites 
for  health,  comfort  and  contentment 
and  they  will  respond  under  all  or- 
dinary conditions  of  weather.  A  bal- 
anced ration  is  not  enough,  however 
important  as  it  is.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  bulk  of  an  egg  is  water, 
and  the  laying  hen  must  have  plenty 
of  this  substance  to  drink  at  all 
times,  if  her  feed  is  to  be  turned  into 
eggs.  She  needs  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  and  room  to  exercise  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  egg-producing 
organs  to  action. 

The  reason  why  so  few  flocks  pro- 
duce eggs  in  winter  is  because  some 
of  these  essentials  are  lacking.  Some 
one  has  said  that  winter  layers,  like 
geniuses,  must  be  born  and  not  made 
But  contrary  to  this,  almost  any 
strong,  healthy  hen  that  was  hatched 
early  and  raised  right  can  be  made 
to  lay  in  the  winter,  if  she  receives  the 
proper  winter  care.  The  main  dif- 
ference between  her  and  the  pedigreed 
layer  is  in  the  number  of  eggs  they 
are  capable  of  producing. 

International  Egg  Contest 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  By  laying  282 
eggs  in  the  year  of  the  second  inter- 
national egg  laying  contest  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College  "Ba- 
roness IV,"  a  White  Leghorn  bred  by 
Thomas  Barron,  Catforth,  England, 
has  broken  the  international  record 
for  egg  laying  made  last  year  by 
"Lady  Showyou,"  which  laid  281  in 
the  Missouri  contest.  All  the  records 
of  this  second  contest  are  beyond  any- 
thing previously  known,  except  pos- 
sibly in  Australia,  where  laying  con- 
tests originated. 

The  best  American  layer,  a  White 
Leghorn  belonging  to  Burton  E.  Moore, 
Winsted,  Connecticut,  stands  next  to 
"Baroness  IV"  with  a  record  of  267 
eggs.  The  third  place  is  held  by  a 
sister  of  the  new  title  holder  in  the 


Barron  pen,  with  262;  fourth  place 
goes  also  to  England,  to  a  White  Leg- 
horn from  the  yards  of  Edward  Cam, 
Houghton,  England,  which  laid  256; 
and  fifth  place  is  held  by  an  American 
hen  from  Santa  Cruz,  California,  a 
White  Leghorn  that  laid  253  eggs.  In 
all,  sixty-seven  birds  laid  200  or  more 
eggs  in  the  contest  year,  and  the 
general'  average  '  reached  the  high 
figure  of  156,  which  speaks  well  for 
this  effort  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

The  total  production  was  consider- 
ably ahead  of  that  in  the  first  Con- 
necticut contest,  77,916  marketable 
eggs  being  deposited  in  the  trap  nests. 
All  records  were  broken  except  that 


Baroness  IV,  the  English  Leghorn 
hen  that  won  first  in  the  second  inter- 
national egg-laying  contest,  Storrs 
Experiment  Station,  Connecticut.  Her 
record  was  282  marketable  eggs  in 
one  year. 

for  weekly  production,  by  the  pen, 
which  was  set  at  thirty-four  eggs  in 
1912.  This  year's  record  was  one  egg 
less. 

The  best  pen  in  total  eggs  laid  was 
Barron's  White  Leghorns,  with  the  re- 
markable score  of  1,190  eggs,  an  aver- 
age of  238.  This  is  the  best  mark 
ever  reached  by  five  birds  in  a  con- 
test. With  the  exception  of  the  weeks 
from  eighth  to  twelfth  inclusive,  when 
the  No.  3  bird  wasn't  laying,  every 
bird  in  this  pen  laid  eggs  each  week 
from  the  start.  Every  bird  laid  over 
200  eggs.  "Baroness  IV"  never 
dropped  below  at  least  four  eggs  a 
week  but  three  times.  She  laid  seven 
eggs  a  week  nine  times  and  an  egg 
a  day  for  two  weeks  twice,  a  great 
record  for  consistent  work. 

The  best  American  pen,  the  White 
Leghorns  of  W.  L.  Sleeger,  York, 
Pennsylvania,  laid  1,029  eggs  and  fin- 
ished in  third  place,  Cam's  English 
Leghorn  five  taking  second  with  1,107. 
The  Sleeger  birds  did  noteworthy 
work.  In  April,  May,  July  and  August 
they  led  for  the  month  and.  in  May  set 
the  highest  record  yet  reached  for  a 
month's  laying  by  five  pullets,  141 
eggs.  In  July  this  pen  tied  Barron's 
leaders  for  third  place,  and  the  No.  4 
bird  laid  143  eggs  in  the  153  days  of 
these  five  months  from  April  to  Au- 
gust, inclusive.  For  eight  solid  weeks 
in  May  and  June  this  pullet  laid  an 
egg  a  day.  It  was  in  the  twenty-eighth 
week,  ending  May  15,  that  the  Sleeger 
birds  tied  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  of 
Colonial  Farm,  Temple,  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  first  weekly  honors  for  the 
contest  at  thirty-three  eggs,  and  this 
was  equalled  only  by  the  Foster  Leg- 
horns, in  the  thirty-third  week. 

After  the  three  leading  pens  these 
follow  in  order:  Fourth,  Edward 
Cam,  White  Wyandottes,  1,009;  fifth, 
O.  A.  Foster,  White  Leghorns,  997; 
sixth,  Colonial  Farm,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  968;  seventh,  Frank  Toulmin, 
Burnley,  England,  White  Leghorns, 
954;  eighth,  W.  P.  Canby,  East  Down- 
ingtown,  Pennsylvania,  White  Leg- 
horns, 952;  ninth,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Haynes, 
Shoup,  Idaho,  White  Wyandottes,  951; 
tenth,  Burton  E.  Moore,  White  Leg- 
horns, tied  with  Beulah  Farm,  Stoney 
Creek,  Ontario,  White  Wyandottes,  at 
945;  eleventh,  Smith  Brothers,  Ad- 
dingham,  Pennsylvania,  White  Leg- 
horns, 934;  twelfth,  F.  A.  Jones,  Nor- 
thumberland, Pennsylvania,  White 
Leghorns,  928. 

Of  these  four  are  English,  one  Ca- 
nadian, and  the  eight  United  States 
entries-  are  well  distributed  among  the 
states.  Three  pens  are  of  Wyandottes 
and  one  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and 
the  remainder  of  Leghorns.  The  Leg- 
horns played  a  prominent  place  in  the 
contest,  but  the  October  monthly  win- 
ners contained  not  a  pen  of  that 
breed;  they  were  White  Wyandottes. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White 
Orpingtons. 

The  best  Canadian  pen.  the  Beulah 
Farm   White   Wyandottes,  succeeded 
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the  pen  which  finished  but  two  eggs 
behind  1912's  winners  and  did  exceed- 
ingly well  in  the  latter  weeks.  An- 
other notable  pen  of  this  breed  and 
variety  was  that  of  Mrs.  Haynes.  Her 
six  birds,  five  layers  and  one  reserve 
bird,  were  selected  from  but  sixteen 
pullets  and  she  had  never  seen  any 
other  White  Wyandottes.  They  trav- 
eled on  a  pack  horse  and  by  stage 
forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  railroad 
and  laid  eggs  the  day  after  arriving 
at  Storrs. 

The  Colonial  Farm  Reds  come  in 
for  special  notice  with  the  second 
best  pair  of  birds  in  the  contest  pens, 
Nos.  4  and  5,  which  finished  with  245 
and  248  respectively.  The  former  laid 
an  egg  a  day  during  August.  A  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  from  West  Philadel- 
phia    captured     continuous  laying 


honors  with  sixty-one  eggs  in  sixty- 
one  straight  days  last  spring. 

In  the  third  international  contest, 
already  begun,  the  same  successful 
dry  mash  feeding  formulas  are  used 
and  other  conditions  are  continued, 
except  that  pens  consist  of  ten  birds 
instead  of  five  and  more  trap  nest 
records  will  be  available  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  Connecticut  college 
have  entered  a  number  of  pens,  also, 
for  some  interesting  experimental 
work  with  different  feeding  methods. 
This  third  contest  is  the  first  exclu- 
sively conducted  by  the  department 
of  agriculture,  through  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Storrs,  and  the  col- 
lege, as  a  scientific  affair  purely,  all 
outside  connection  having  terminated. 

J.  OLIN  HOWE. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Connecticut. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Ration  Requirements 

To  feed  a  balanced  ration,  a  ration 
in  which  the  proportion  of  protein  to 
carbohydrates  and  fat  meets  the  theo- 
retical requirements  of  the  animals, 
is  not  the  whole  of  good  feeding.  Every 
person  who  feeds  livestock,  and  par- 
ticularly dairy  cows,  is  confronted 
with  such  questions  as  the  amount  to 
feed,  the  proportion  in  which  to  sup- 
ply 'grain  and  roughness  and  the 
amount  of  succulent  material  to  give. 
A.  B.  Nystrom  of  the  Washington  Ex- 
periment Station  in  a  recent  bulletin 
from  that  institution  gives  some  valu- 
able guides  to  help  feeders  to  solve 
these  questions.    He  says: 

"It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  ration 
that  will  suit  all  conditions  and  all 
kinds  of  cows.  In  general,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  first  requisite 
of  an  ideal  ration  for  a  dairy  cow  is  to 
feed  all  the  roughage  she  will  eat  up 
clean  and  one  pound  of  concentrates 
(grain  and  mill  feed)  for  each  three 
or  four  pounds  of  milk  she  produces. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  this  will  be  just  about  all 
she  will  eat  regularly  without  going 
off  feed. 

The  second  requisite  of  an  ideal 
ration  is  that  it  should  be  nutritious. 
The  ration  should  be  sufficiently  bulky 
on  the  one  hand  fully  to  distend  the 
stomach  and  other  digestive  organs, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  should  be 
enough  digestible  material  to  fully 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  animal. 
Practical  experience  has  shown  that 
a  proper  balance  is  reached  when 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  dry  mat- 
ter of  the  ration  is  in  the  form  of 
roughage  and  one-third  in  the  form 
of  concentrates. 

"In  addition  to  this,  the  ideal  ration 
should  be  palatable  so  that  an  animal 
will  eat  it  with  relish.  While  little 
is  known  concerning  the  effect  of 
palatability,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
of  two  feeds  alike  in  all  other  re- 
spects, the  one  most  readily  eaten  by 
the  animal  will  be  the  more  effective. 

"The  secretion  of  milk  seems  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  water 
content  of  the  feed.  The  cow  needs 
a  large  amount  of  water  to  drink,  but 
aside  from  this  there  is  a  demand  for 
feeds  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
water,  such  as  green  forage,  roots 
and  silage.  The  cow's  digestion  is 
kept  in  much  better  tone  when  such 
feeds  are  used. 

"To  have  an  exact  balance  between 
the  protein  and  the  carbohydrates  and 
fats  is  not  so  important  as  was  once 
thought;  for  milk  production  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  larger  amount  of 
protein  than  for  beef  animals,  but  a 
dairy  ration  is  now  considered  fairly 
satisfactory  if  the  nutritive  ratio  falls 
anywhere  between  one  part  of  protein 
to  four  and  one-half  to  six  and  one- 
half  parts  of  carbohydrates  and  fat. 

"Last  of  all  the  ideal  ration  should 
be  composed  of  such  feeds  as  will 
furnish  the  largest  amount  of  diges- 
tible nutrients  at  the  lowest  cost.  This 
necessitates  the  liberal  use  of  home- 
grown feeds  with  proper  selection  of 
those  which  must  be  purchased." 


Goat's  Milk 

The  idea  has  long  prevailed  that 
because  goats  are  peculiarly  free 
from  disease  their  milk  is  more 
healthful  than  that  of  cows.  It  is 
said  that  goats  are  not  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  the  scourge  of  dairy 
cows.  Since  it  has  been  shown  that 
tuberculosis  is  so  widely  prevalent 
among  dairy  cattle  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  goats  be  substituted  for 


cows  to  supply  milk  for  infants.  But 
now  the  department  of  agriculture 
announces  that  the  disease  known  as 
"mountain  fever"  is  transmitted  to 
man  through  the  milk  of  goats,  a*id 
that  all  goat's  milk  should  be  boiled 
before  using.  So  the  goat  isn't  likely 
soon  to  displace  the  dairy  cow  as  a 
source  of  pure  milk. 


Time  to  Feed  Silage 

Silage  may  tint  milk  slightly  if  it  is 
not  fed  with  care.  The  time  to  feed 
silage  to  milch  cows  is  either  several 
hours  before  milking  or  directly  after 
milking.  If  the  silage  is  fed  imme- 
diately before  milking  the  silage  odor 
may  pass  through  the  cow's  body  into 
the  milk.  This  odor  is  due  to  volatile 
oils  that  circulate  through  the  body 
very  quickly.  But  if  the  silage  is  fed 
subsequent  to  the  milking,  time  enough 
elapses  before  the  next  milking  to 
allow  the  volatile  oils,  and  conse- 
quently the  odor,  entirely  to  be  elim- 
inated from  the  cow's  body.  Milk 
standing  in  the  barn  may  absorb  the 
silage  odor,  so  silage  should  not  be 
brought  into  the  barn  until  the  milk 
has  been  removed.  Milk  condenseries 
used  to  object  to  the  use  of  silage  by 
their  patrons,  but  that  objection  has 
been  withdrawn  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  by  judicious  feeding  the 
tainting  of  the  milk  can  be  prevented. 
Silage  is  a  thoroughly  healthful  feed 
and  even  when  its  odor  gets  into  milk 
it  does  no  harm  except  to  render  it 
less  palatable  to  sensitive  palates. 


Points  of  Good  Dairy  Cow 

Dairy  cows  can  best  be  judged  by 
the  milk  scales  and  Babcock  tester. 
If  the  work  is  carefully  done  that 
kind  of  judgment  is  infallible.  But 
something  of  the  ability  of  a  cow  to 
produce  milk  can  be  determined  by 
her  conformation.  Certain  points  in- 
dicate milk-producing  capacity.  A 
knowledge  of  those  points  is  valuable 
in  buying  milch  cows  at  farm  sales 
and  elsewhere,  because  it  enables  the 
possessor  to  discriminate  with  greater 
accuracy  between  good  and  poor  cows. 

The  essential  points  of  a  good  dairy 
cow,  in  brief,  are  constitutional  vigor, 
capacity  to  use  large  quantities  of 
feed,  good  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  good  blood  circulation  and  a 
good  udder. 

Constitutional  vigor  is  indicated  by 
well-distended  nostrils  and  a  good 
heart  girth.  Great  depth  of  chest 
gives  room  for  the  vital  organs.  Be- 
ware of  animals  that  are  "tucked  up" 
in  the  fore  flank. 

Capacity  to  use  large  amounts  of 
feed  is  indicated  by  a  good  middle. 
The  barrel  should  be  deep  and  wide, 
with  good  length  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  hip  bone.  Such  a  conformation 
gives  plenty  of  room  for  the  digestive 
organs  and  indicates  ability  to  con- 
sume and  digest  large  quantities  of 
feed.  The  cow  lacking  in  depth  of 
barrel  is  likely  to  be  a  poor  producer. 

Good  development  of  the  nervous 
system  is  shown  by  activity  and  in- 
telligence. A  cow  with  a  good  ner- 
vous temperament  is  not  sleepy,  but 
is  always  on  the  alert.  Large,  bright 
eyes,  set  well  apart,  a  broad,  well- 
dished  face,  large  and  prominent 
vertebra  and  an  angular  form  are 
further  indications  of  good  nervous 
development. 

Good  blood  circulation  in  the  dairy 
cow  is  best  indicated  by  the  milk 
veins,  found  under  the  abdomen. 
These  carry  the  blood  supply  of  the 
udder.  They  should  be  large,  tortuous 
and  branching. 

A  good  udder  is  soft  and  pliable, 
though  not  flabby,  when  empty.  It  is 
well  deve'oped  forward  and  attached 
rather  high  behind.  It  should  not  be 
tilted,  and  the  teats  should  be  of  me- 
dium size  and  squarely  placed. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 


treatment  of  the  conformation  of  a 
dairy  cow,  but  it  gives  the  big,  main 
points. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
prominent  attorney.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Stallion  Owner  Liable 

A  Platte  county  subscriber  desires 
to  know  if  a  stallion  owner  is  per- 
mitted by  law  to  allow  a  stallion  to 
run  at  large  in  enclosed  fields  adjoin- 
ing those  of  his  neighbors,  and  if  a 
stallion  owner  who  does  so  is  respon- 
sible for  any  damage  that  results 
from  fighting  across  the  fence  or 
fence-breaking. 

The  owner  of  a  stallion  is  not  for- 
bidden by  law  from  keeping  such  an 
animal  in  a  pasture  adjoining  the 
land  of  another,  but  if  the  stallion 
does  any  damage  to  the  stock  or  prop- 
erty of  the  adjacent  land  owner,  the 
owner  of  the  stallion  is  liable  for 
such  damages. 


Poll  Tax 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  poll 
taxes?  I  wish  to  know  if  a  person 
must  pay  poll  tax  when  he  is  sick  and 
under  the  doctor's  care  for  a  year. 
— M.  J.  R. 

The  law  provides  that  every  male 
inhabitant,  more  than  twenty-one 
years  old  and  under  fifty  years  of  age 
in  each  road  district,  except  paupers, 
idiots,  lunatics  and  others  especially 
exempted  by  law,  such  as  firemen  in 
cities  and  soldiers,  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  assessor  to  pay  a  poll  tax  of 
$2.50.  This  tax  is  payable  in  cash  at 
the  time  that  the  tax  on  personal 
property  is  paid.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  exempting  persons  who  are 
sick  or  under  the  doctor's  care. 


Employer's  Liability  Act 

Will  you  please  publish  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  the  employer's  liabil- 
ity act,  or  such  parts  of  it  that  pertain 
to  farmers?  On  August  23  a  man 
twenty-eight  years  old  received  in- 
juries while  driving  a  team  hitched  to 
a  hay  stacker,  from  which  he  died 
fifty-two  hours  later.  He  was  hired  to 
work  by  the  month  and  had  worked 
six  days.  Have  his  parents  or  heirs 
any  right  to  damages  from  the  em- 
ployer?—M.  H.  W.,  Dawson  Co. 

The  employer's  liability  act  does 
not  cover  employers  of  household 
domestic  servants,  employers  of  farm 
employes,  or  employers  employing  less 
than  five  employes  in  the  regular 
trade,  business,  profession  or  vocation 
of  such  employer.  The  employer  of 
the  deceased  in  the  above  case  would 
not,  therefore,  be  liable,  under  the 
employer's  liability  act,  as  the  de- 
ceased, at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
engaged  in  an  occupation  that  is 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  If  the  deceased  died  on  account 
of  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of 
the  employer,  his  parents  or  heirs 
might  maintain  an  action  tor  damages 
under  the  general  statutes,  but  not 
under  the  employer's  liability  act. 


Note  Collection 

A  at  one  time  lived  in  Dakota  and 
before  leaving  there  sold  some  per- 
sonal property  to  B.  B  gave  a  note 
for  one  year's  time  and  at  8  per  cent 
interest  for  the  entire  amount.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  B  neither  paid  the 
note  nor  the  interest  and  did  not  ask 
for  a  renewal.  B  has  personal  prop- 
erty and  real  estate  free  from  incum- 
brance. The  note  is  now  one  year 
past  due.  How  can  A  collect  it? — 
Interested  Reader,  Clay  Co. 

A  can  sue  B,  get  a  judgment,  and 
have  an  execution  issued  and  levied 
upon  B's  property  and  sell  it  to  sat- 
isfy the  judgment.  B  must  be  sued 
in  the  county  where  he  lives  in  order 
that  the  service  of  summons  can  be 
made  upon  him. 


Surveyor's  Pay  and  Duty 
Will  you  tell  me  the  wrges  of  the 
=-ta*e  purveyor's  deputy,  from  the  time 
he  leaves  his  office  until  the  work  is 
completed?  What  act'on  can  betaken 
to  compel  a  county  surveyor  to  make 
a  survev  when  he  is  being  held  back 
by  parties  who  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  survey  made? — Subscriber. 

The  law  provides  that  the  state 
surveyor  shall  receive  $6  a  day  and 
his  deputies  $5  a  day,  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  office  until  they  return. 
If  a  county  surveyor  refuses  to  do 
work  when  requested,  a  mandamus 
action  can  be  brought  against  him  in 
the  district  court  to  compel  him  to 
perform  his  duties. 
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MAKE  FALL  AND  WINTER 
DAIRYING  MORE  PROFITABLE 

There  is  surely  no  reason  to  delay 
the  purchase  of  a  separator  or  to 
continue  the  use  of  an  inferior  one. 
A  De  Laval  Machine  will  save  its 
cost  by  spring,  and  may  be  bought 
on  such  liberal  terms  if  desired  as 
to  actually  pay  for  itself  meanwhile. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 

New  York  Chicatro  San  Francisco 


Profitable  Dairying 

Short,  mild  winters,  moderate  summers 
abundant  rainfall,  welldistributed  through- 
out the  year— average  4  inches  monthly  in 

iiin^iuM?0Cfr  rich  grass:  cheaP  lands- 
VIRGINIA  offers  every  advantage  for  dairy- 
ing and  stock-raising.  Why  work  hard  for 
a  bare  living  when  the  same  effort  would 
make  you  rich  here  in  a  few  years? 

Good,  well-watered  farm  lands,  on  rail- 
road, can  be  bought  today  for  as  low  as 
$15  an  acre  on  easy  terms 
but  prices  are  advancing  rapidly.  Write  at 
once  for  list,  maps  and  authentic  Informa- 
tion, also  latest  copy  of  ^ 
our  illustrated  magazine.    /£-  ^ 

Alfalfa  and  all  other  '«T 
crops  grow  well  in  this  (s 
superb  climate.  ,~  * — 

F.  H.  LaBaume  ^-^E^aKk  ^ 
Agl.  Agent 
Norfolk  &. 
Western  Ry. 
Room  261 
N.&W.Bldg. 
Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


\T7ELL,  among 
''the  many 
there's  only  one  kind  that 
suits  me,  that's  Stephenson 
Underwear!  Keep  it  in  mind 
— for  it's  that  long  fibre  wool 
that  lasts;  it's  warm,  doesn't 
scratch;  after  each  washing  it 
fits  and  looks  like  new  and  I  tell  you 
it's  the  only  thing  for  us  farmers.  The 
Mrs.  likes  the  no-mending  features 
and  the  fact  that  each  garment  is 
guaranteed  satisfactory  to  wearer.  Be 
sure  you  see  this  label' ' : 


UNDERWEAR 

V     "STALEY  BRAND  1\ 


No.  902 — Union  Suit.  Royal 
rib,  natural  gray  wool  spun,  win- 
ter weight,  French  collarette, 
fresh  water  pearl  buttons,  button 
holes  reinforced,  seams  reinforced 
at  ends,  cuffs  to  sleeves  and  legs 
securely  attached,  wide  flap 
crotch,  convenient  and  completely 
covering;  a  substantial,  service- 
able garment;  £i  Eft 

price  *  I  ► 

Write  for  Interesting  Booklet  on  Underwear 
Stephenson  Underwear  Mills, South  Bend.lnd. 
Product   Sold    to    Merchants  Only 


No  Country 

is  better  than  the  one  in  which  you 
live.  Some  parts  of  it  may  not  suit 
you,  but  there  are  many  places  along 
the  Union  Pacific  System  Lines  where 
you  can  locate  and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what  kind 
of  land  you  want — Irrigated,  sub-irri- 
gated or  dry  farming,  for  general 
farming,  stockraising,  fruit  raising, 
etc. — in  the  climate  that  best  suits.  I 
will  send  you  the  information  that 
will  help  you  locate  in  the  place  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

R.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization    and     Industrial  Agent 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Room    1168,    Union    Pacific  Building 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  November  19,  1913. 


I  Ask  Only  S122 


»  iend  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
'grading  Grain.  Then  ask  for  the  size 
I  machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I' 
I  ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pi 
[paid,  with  special  gcreens  and  riddles 
Fall  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where 
you  live.  Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain  a  Grader  and 

MAN80N  HandloB  oil  grains  pirl 
CAMPBELL  Kras»seeds;  takeso 
weed  ieed ;  separates  mixed  grains 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over  800.  - 
000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied  I  Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Brooding  Big  Crops;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  eto  dress 
nearest  office.  Dept.    I S 

HANSON  CAMPBELL  00. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minnupoli* 


Cleaner 


auL 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

r  are  much  cheaper,  four  times  more  lasting:. 
Made  with  the  Edwards  "Tightcote"  Process 
and  Edwards  Patent  Interlocking  Device.  Cannot 
rot,  rust  or  catch  fire.  They  come  in  clusters  of  100 
or  more — go  on  all  at  once.  $10,(1(10  guarantee  against 
lightning  loss.   Used  on  over  100,000  buildings. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  at 


Low  Prices! 


low  prices,  freight  prepaid. 
Postal  brinprs  Factory  Prices 
I  and  Free  Book  No.  11367  If  possible,  give  size  of  roof 
|  and  get  price  on  complete  job.    Send  postal  today 
—get  everything  by  return  mail.  (130) 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO 
11367  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


H.  C.  McKelvie  )  pieidmen 
O.  I.  Purdy  J  1,,el<Mnen 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  anv  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations.— S.   R.  McKelvie,  Pub. 

Buys  Good  Boar 

H.  O.  Williamson,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  at  Herman,  Neb.,  has  recently 
purchased  one  of  the  be^t  spring  boars 
raised  in  Iowa  this  year.  He  was  purchased 
from  Henry  Dorr  and  was  the  top  ^spring 
boar  raised  by  John  Schmeider  of  Remsen, 
Iowa.  He  is  certainly  an  outstanding  pig 
and  will  make  good  in  the  Williamson 
herd,  as  he  is  catering  strictly  to  the  big 
type.  He  is  sired  by  Blue  Valley  Chief  and 
is  out  of  an  A  Wonder  bred  dam. 
Pfander  for  Secretary  of  Duroc  Association 

The  time  is  approaching  when  the  Na- 
tional Duroc  Jersey  Record  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Peoria,  111.,  will  meet 
in  annual  session,  and  one  of  the  important 
duties  of  this  meeting  is*  the  selection  of  a 
secretary.  The  pre  ent  incumbent,  J.  R. 
Pfander.  is  a  candidate  for  re-election  and 
personally  the  writer  desire;  to  have  all 
Nebraska  Duroc  breeders  show  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Pfander. 
His  record  for  the  four  years  that  he  has 
been  in  office  is  good  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  a  statement  of  the  affairs' 
of  the  business  shows  that  in  this  length 
of  time  the  company  has  tripled  its  cash 
value.  Besides  this,  the  records  of  the 
association  are  in  excellent  condition,  rival- 
ing those  of  the  Poland  China  associations 
Mr.  Pfander  is  a  western  man.  and  while 
no  particular  lines  are  drawn  in  this  regard 
by  members  of  the  association,  it  is  well 
to  consider  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  the  association  comes  from  west 


SUMMIT 


KNIT-NEK 


Sheep -Lined  Coats 

T^Th(;  cpld  winter  days  have  no  terrors  for  the  man  inside  of  a  Summit 
Knit- Nek  Coat. 

It  is  made  to  keep  you  warm  in  the  coldest  weather  and  in  just  the  places 
where  you  need  it  most— the  throat  and  wrists. 

See  how  snugly  the  patented  Knit-Nek  fits  around  the  throat,  keeping  away 
the  cold  and  wind— it  can  be  turned  down  and  out  of  the  way  in  mild  weather. 
Remember  this  Knit-Nek  feature  is  found  only  in  Summit  Coats— and  does 
not  cost  you  a  cent  extra. 
Write  for  our  interesting  book.    It  will  help 
you  make  a  selection  before  you  buy. 

Guiterman  Bros. 


357  Sibley  Street 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


PAT.  I -30-12 


No  Other  Rubber  Boot  is  Used  so 
Much  on  American  Farms! 

There  are  ten  thousand  «  Elephant  Head  "  Rubber 
Boots  being  sold  a  day. 

This  enormous  demand  means 
that  this  boot  has  and  is  giving 
the  farmer  greater  satisfaction  than 
any  other  boot  on  the  market. 


WOO  N  S  O  C  K  E  T 


ELEPHANT  MEAD 


Insist  spon  "Elephant  Head"  Bremi  Rublier  Boots. 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  ^t  i  ixxc  Para 
Rubber. 

—  made  of  extra  strong  duck. 
— reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  i^oots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything'. 

WOONSOCKET 

RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Pfander,  well  qualified  and  identified 
closely  with  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  association,  is  a  good  man  to  keep 
in  this  office. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 

Poland  China  Boars 
In  a  recent  letter  from  C.  H.  Schram  of 
Newcastle,  Neb.,  he  slates  that  he  has  a 
choice  bunch  of  spring  boars  and  some  extra 
choice  fall  boars  that  he  is  pricing  very 
low  in  order  to  move  them  at  once.  They 
are  good  big,  husky  fellows,  with  lots  of 
bone  and  size  and  just  the  right  kind  to 
go  out  and  sire  good,  strong  litters.  There 
are  a  number  of  bargains  in  the  boar  line 
among  those  which  he  has  to  sell.  If  you 
are  In  need  of  one  or  more  Poland  China 
boars',  write  Mr.  Schram,  because  he 
making  very  low  prices  on  those  which  he 
has  to  sell. 

Blackburn's  Boars 

J.  P..  Blackburn  of  Ord,  Neb.,  has  a  num- 
ber of  immune  Duroc  Jersey  spring  boais 
that  he  will  price  very  reasonable  in  order 
to  move  them  in  the  next  thirty  days.  We 
recently  saw  these  boars  and  will  say  that 
they  are  an  extra  choice  bunch  of  good, 
heavy-boned  fellows,  are  typy  and  will  make 
extra  strong  herd  boars.  They  are  up  in 
excellent  condition  and  will  be  priced  at 
such  figures  that  stockmen  and  farmers 
ean  easily  afford  to  purchase  them  over  a 
grade  boar.  Write  or  visit  Mr.  Blackburn 
and  see  what  a  choice  bunch  of  good  spring 
boars  he  has  for  sale. 

Fisher's  Hampshires 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  change  in 
the  advertisement  of  Roy  B.  Fisher  of  Win 
side.    Neb.,    who    is   advertising  Hampshire 
boars,  a  number  of  them  with  show  record 
He   has   some    good,    growthy    spring  pigs 
several    very   choice   fall   boars,    one  senior 
yearling  by  General  Allen,  one  junior  year 
ling   by   Everett   True    3d   and   others  that 
have  gone  out  in  hot  competition  and  won 
ribbons.      Roy    had    one    of   the    very  best 
herds  of  Hampshires  out  this  year  and  to 
breeders  who  are  in  the  market  for  the  very 
best    o*f   breeding   and   good    individuals,  it 
^s   to   their   interest   to   get   in   touch  with 
Mr,  Fisher. 

Big:   Ben  Amazon 

Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb.,  re- 
port quite  good  sales  on  their  spring  boars 
with  only  a  limited  number  of  later  ones 
left  that  are  good.  They  are  getting  a 
great  line-up  of  sows  for  their  bred  sow 
ale  February  4,  and  Jumbo,  Jr.,  and  Victor 
Prospect  sows  bred  to  Big  Ben  Amazon 
should  attract  wide  attention.  Big  Ben 
Amazon  is  the  youngster  by  Big  Ben 
that  Mr.  Smith  bought  at  a  long  price  at 
the  Pfander  sale  last  August.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  breeding  season  this  pig  weighed 
315  pounds.  He  is  good  from  every  angle 
and  is  going  to  add  to  the  prominence  of 
this  firm.     Keep  this  sale  in  mind. 

Weberg's  Durocs 

In  a  recent  visit  with  P.  W.  Weberg  at 
Denison,  Iowa,  we  found  him  a  mighty  busy 
man  looking  after  a  high  class-  lot  of  Duroc 
Jersey  sows  which  he  is  putting  in  condi- 
tion for  his  January  sale.  On  January  28 
Mr.  Weberg  will  hold  his  annual  sow  sale 
and  in  this  offering  he  intends  to  sell  forty 
or  forty-five  head,  and  the  blood  of  the 
noted  Crimson  Wonder  3d  will  be  very  much 
in  evidence.  There  will  be  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  sows  bred  to  this  great  boar,  and  others 
;n  the  sale  by  him.  C.  H.'s  Special  will 
also  figure  in  this  offering.  Mr.  Weberg  is 
one  of  the  best  Duroc  Jersey  breeders  in 
Iowa  and  he  will  undoubtedly  have  a  credit- 
able bunch  of  sows  to  go  in  this  sale. 
Dietsch's  Polanels 

Jake  Dietsch,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  of  Boone,  Neb...  has  recently 
put  into  his  herd  one  of  the  best  Poland 
China  boars  of  the  big  type  that  we  have 
seen  this  year.  This  boar  was  the  top  boar 
n  the  Gorder  sale  at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  and 
was  certainly  an  outstanding  good  one.  On 
February  24,  Mr.  Dietsch  will  hold  a  sow 
'ale  and  in  this  offering  will  sell  about 
thirty  spring  gilts  by  Dietsch's  Jumbo  and 
D.'s  Hadley,  out  of  dams  by  such  sires  as 
Nebraska  Wonder  and  Jumbo  Junior.  There 
will  be  ten  fall  sows  by  Nebraska  Wonder 
and  there  will  be  a  number  of  aged  sows  of 
the  good,  big,  growthy  kind.  A  large  per 
cent  of  this  offering  will  be  bred  to  the 
boar  which  he  recently  purchased. 

Herefords  With  Size  and  Bone 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  card  else- 
where in  this  is-ue  of  George  Harrah,  New- 
ton, Iowa,  who  is  advertising  Hereford  bulls 
of  the  big.  heavy-boned  sort  and  big,  broad- 
backed  females.  There  are  over  150  head 
in  this  herd  and  if  you  are  looking  for 
scale  in  breeding  stock  you  need  not  worry, 
-s  you  will  see  lots  of  it  in  this  herd.  At 
the  present  time  he  has  a  corking  good 
bunch  of  bulls  of  serviceable  age  and  these 
will  be  priced  very  reasonable.  He  has  a 
number  of  long  yearlings  and  two-year-olds 
that  are  in  just  the  right  condition  to  go 
out  and  do  hard  service.  He  will  also  let 
go  of  a  number  of  his  young  cows  mated 
with  good,  big,  strong  bulls.  If  you  are  in 
the  market  for  e:ther  bulls  or  females  it 
will  be  to  your  interest  to  either  write  or 
visit  Mr.   Harrah  before  buying. 

Hampshires,  Durocs,  Shorthorns,  Hordes 

The  above  head!ng  introduces  D.  A.  Red- 
iger.  Mi'ford.  Neb.,  as  a  believer  in  pure 
bred  stock  in  every  avenue  of  livestock  that 
is  raised  on  his  farm.  Mr.  Rcdiger  has  one 
of  the  fine  stock  farms  of  the  state  and  on 
't  is  rai-ing  Duroc  Jersey  and  Hampshire 
swine.  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Percheron  and 
Belgian  horses.  In  a  recent  letter  from 
him,  Mr.  Rediger  states  that  he  has  an 
extra  rood  line-up  of  Hampshire  pigs  of 
both  sexes  for  sale.  He  i'  selling  this  stock 
ft  a  lower  firure  than  a  Dure  bred  breeder 
is  warranted  in  doing.  There  is  one  con- 
dition thpt  confronts  the  average  pure  bred 
hrreder  of  livestock  that  is  discouraging  to 
the  industry,  and  thit  is  the  desire  on  the 
nPrt  of  his  customers  to  buy  breeding  stock 
ft  a  price  so  little  above  the  market  value 
thpt  there  is  no  profit  in  the  extra  work 
"nd  expense  involved  in  producing  good, 
pure  brrd  stock.  This  extra  expense,  of 
■nurse,  is  not  of  any  particular  interest  to 
the  buyer,  but  the  extra  value  he  gets  in  a 
yur°  b-rd  animal  shou'd  be  of  interest  and 
of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  him  to  pay 
i  price  much  above  the  market  value  of 
animal  purchased.  An  average  pure 
bred  hoir  pig  of  March  or  April  farrow  is, 
-t  this  season  of  f»e  year.  d!rt  cheap,  so  to 
•peak,  at  $23.  and  we  da'e  soy  that  any 
man  who  i-  a  fairly  srood  stockman  can 
letter  afford  to  piy  from  $3".  to  $50  for 
such  a  pig  than  to  discriminate  so  closely 
on  account  of  dollars  thpt  he  u-es  an  inferior 
nnirrnl  at  any  cheap  price.  We  will  soon 
publi-h  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  an  article 
on  tM«  ••ub.lect  that  will  bring  out  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  and  handling  pure 


bred  stock  until  disposed  of,  which  article 
will  be  based  on  the  experience  of  men  who 
know.  Referring  again  to  Mr.  Rediger's 
livestock,  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  he  has 
■  ood  herds  of  the  different  breeds  and  prices 
his  surplus  stock  absolutely  as  low  as  is 
consistent.  He  has  some  choice  young 
stallions  for  sale.  See  his  ad  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  and  write  for  prices  and 
descriptions. 

Jaoobsen's  Choice  Durocs 

J.  .  A.  Jacobsen,  Marquette,  Neb.,  offers 
his  big  type  herd  boar  Tony  B.  for  sale; 
also  eight  spring  boars  and  a  few  choice 
gilts  at  bargain  prices  if  taken  at  once. 
Tony  B.  is  an  extra  heavy-boned,  big-type 
boar,  got  by  Red  Echo  by  the  champion 
Red  Knight,  and  was  second  prize  in  the 
senior  yearling  class  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brown.  Most 
of  the  sows  in  this  herd  are  related  to 
Tony  B.  and  Mr.  Jacobsen  can,  therefore, 
spare  him  at  once.  He  has  recently  pur- 
chased to  cross  on  Tony  B.'s  get  the  good 
boar  Gold  Model  by  Golden  Model  and  out 
of  Model  Bell  by  Model  Chief  2d.  This 
boar  shou'd  make  a  fine  record  on  the  get 
of  Tony  B.  The  spring  boars  for  sale  are: 
One  by  Queen  s  Wonder,  a  winner  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair;  three  by  B.  &  R.'s 
Wonder,'  first  prize  boar  in  the  aged  class 
this  year  exhibited  by  a  Nebraska  breeder; 
and  four  by  Tony  B.  The  gilts  for  sale  are 
of  the  same  breeding  as  the  spring  boars. 
Mr.  Jacobsen's  slogan  is  "Buy  only  the  good 
ones?,  and  have  good  ones  for  sale."  We 
know  from  having  visited  this  herd  and 
from  our  observations  at  sales  where  Mr. 
Jacobsen  was  a  buyer  that  he  makes  good 
on  the  above  statement.  He  is  offering 
some  real  bargains  in  young  stock,  and  the 
herd  boar  Tony  B.  is  a  very  valuable  propo- 
sition for  some  breeder  who  wants  a  big- 
type  boar.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Jacob- 
sen  at  once  and  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when  writing. 

A  Great   S'.iorthorn  Sale 

On  December  17,  at  Carroll,  Iowa,  J.  T. 
Judge  will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Shorthorn 
cattle.  In  this  offering  he  will  sell  about 
fifty  head,  twelve  bulls  and  thirty-eight 
females.  Twelve  of  the  females  will  be 
cows  with  calves  at  foot,  there  will  be  about 
.three  open  heifers,  and  the  rest  of  the 
young  things  will  all  be  bred.  Mr.  Judge 
is  putting  in  twelve  bulls,  and  they  are  as 
good  a  bunch  of  bul's  as  we  have  ever  seen 
go  in  any  one  offering.  They  are  extra 
choice  individuals,  carry  the  very  best  of 
breeding,  and  are  the  thick,  sappy  kind 
that  will  appeal  to  the  breeder  in  search 
of  the  extra  good  ones.  You  certainly  can 
find  herd  bull  material  in  this  offering.  An 
attraction  in  the  bull  end  is  Sultan's  Dia- 
mond by  Scott's  Sultan,  a  son  of  Whitehall 
Sultan,  out  of  the  dam  Diamond  Nell  by 
Bapton  Diamond.  This  bull  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Judge  at  a  good,  long  price  and  will 
be  two  years  old  in  January.  He  has  used 
him  on  about  twenty  head  of  cattle  in  his 
herd  and  will  put  this  bull  in  the  sale.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  individuals  that  will  be 
cold  anywhere  this  year,  loose  hided,  has  a 
great  head,  good  top  and  bottom  line, 
strong  in  the  heart  girth  and  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good,  high  class  bull  in  every  respect. 
He  is  hard  to  fault.  There  are  several  other 
young  bulls  that  are  the  making  of  great 
herd  headers,  and  breeders  who  are  looking 
for  the  best  should  not  fail  to  get  a  catalog 
from  Mr.  Judge.  Later  on  there  will  be 
more  said  in  regard  to  this  offering. 
Blank  Bros,  and  Kleen's   S  iorthorn  Sale 

On  December  10,  in  Franklin,  Neb.,  Blank 
Bros,  and  Kleen  will  sell  forty  head  of 
Shorthorn  cattle,  consi  ting  of  about  fifteen 
bulls  and  twenty-five  cows  and  heifers.  In 
this  sale  are  a  very  fine  lot  of  heifers,  quite 
a  number  of  them  outstanding  good  ones, 
and  also  a  good  lot  of  young  cows,  a  num- 
ber of  them  having  calves  at  foot.  Bee  us? 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  Shorthorn 
cattle  sale  in  this  section  of  Nebraska  this 
season,  these  gentlemen  are  making  a  special 
effort  to  put  up  an  offering  that  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  best  breeders 
and  stockmen.  The  sires  represented  in  this 
offering  are  second  from  no  standpoint  to 
any  like  number  of  herd  bulls  that  we  know 
of  in  service  in  one  herd.  These  bulls  are 
Imp.  Strowan  Star,  the  great  breeding  bull 
used  with  success  by  Henry  Kuper;  Lowland 
Marshal,  one  of  the  best  bulls  ever  used  in 
southern  Nebraska,  by  Imp.  Strowan  Star 
and  out  of  a  daughter  of  Merry  Marshal; 
Missie  Sultan,  by  the  great  Allen  bull,  Vic- 
tor Sultan,  and  a  Missie  of  unsurpassing 
excellence;  Diamond  Marshal,  a  grandson 
of  Imp.  Diamond  Rex.  also  a  half  brother 
to  Lowiand  Marshal;  and  Onward  by  Glad- 
stone by  Imp  Whitehall  Sultan.  All  breeders 
of  Shorthorns  familiar  with  modern  breed- 
ing recognize  the  unusual  high  class  repre- 
sentation of  blood  lines  in  these  sires.  Blank 
Bros,  and  Kleen  are  thorough  and  practical 
stockmen  and  farmers,  their  business  trans- 
actions are  dependable,  and  their  offering 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  will  satisfy  a  demand 
for  honest  cattle.  Write  them  early  for  a 
catalog  erf  the  sale,  and  kindly  mention 
The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

THE  DODDS'  SALE 

The  Poland  China  sale  of  Harry  F.  Dodds, 
held  at  Florence,  Neb.,  Thursday,  November 
13,  made  an  average  of  $36.40  on  the  entire 
offering.  There  were  a  good  many  breeders 
present  and  a  number  of  snaps  were  picked 
up  on  both  the  boar  and  sow  line.  The  sale 
was  topped  by  Frank  Owens  of  Council 
Bluffs.  Iowa,  who  paid  $82.50  for  No.  13. 
a  fall  sow  by  Fargo,  out  of  a  Guy's  Pros- 
pect dam.  Charle<=  Mark  of  Neola,  Iowa, 
got  the  top  boar,  paying  $70  for  No.  22  In 
the  cataloir.  a  Columbus  spring  pig  out  of 
?n  A  Wonder  Price  dam.  Col.  H.  S.  Dun- 
can (I'd  the  selling  in  his  u'ual  satisfac- 
tory manner  Sales  of  $25  and  over  fol'ow: 
0 — A.  F.  Tiarks.  McClelland,  la....  $62. 50 
^ — John    B.    Strictlett,    Kennard....  60.00 

2 —  A.    B.    Duncan   37.50 

3 —  Joe  Nansell  &  Son.  Co.  Bluffs,  la.  33.00 

4 —  J.   H.  Healy.  Manilla.  Ia   41.00 

5 —  John    B.     Strictlett   40. 00 

6 —  Henry    Scott.    Western,    Ia   34.00 

7—  C.   A.   Hill,   Trumbull   32.50 

9 — f    \v.   Beck.   Counc;l   B  uffs,   Ia.  .  52.50 

10 — Charley   Behlers,   Wisner   62.50 

13 —  ^rpnk   Owens,   Council   Bluffs.   Ia.  82.50 

14 —  I.  N.  Minnick.  Council  Bluffs.   Ia.  31.00 

16 —  Jake   Dietsch,   Boone   4  2.50 

17 —  Maurice   T  onergan,    Florence   26.00 

15 —  Maurice    I. onergan    26. 0J 

19 — J.   H.   Healy.  .•..»   62.50 

?0 — Frank    Paaschl,    West    Point   4!.  50 

21—1.    N.    Minnick   27.00 

2? — rbar'rs  Mark,   Neola.  Ia   70.00 

23 —  Dr.    Pritchard,    Florence   45.00 

24 —  E.    W.    Yowell.    Tekamah   40.00 

25—  A.    F.    Tiarks  '.   41  .00 

26 —  Paul  Wagner,  Pierce   45.00 
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27 —  Henry   Lawin,    Hartford.   S.    D...  55.00 

28 —  Fred   R.    Rood.    Clearfield,    la....  35.00 

30 —  F.    J.    Zahm.    Spalding   26.00 

31 —  Fred    R.    Rood   25.00 

32 —  Frank  Emley.  Springfield   45.00 

33 —  I.   N.   Minnick   30.00 

34 —  r.   N.    Minnick   32.00 

36 —  I.    N    Minnick   25.00 

37—  1.    N.    Minnick  "   25.00 

38 —  A.    F.    Tiarks   25.00 


42 —  I.    N.    Minnick   32.00 

43 —  E.  B.  Evans,  Council  Bluffs,  la..  25.00 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


A    FEW    CHOICE    SPRING  BOARS 

plrrd  hv  one  of  L.  B.  Silver's  grand 

males.     PRICED  RIGHT. 

F.  P.  MAJORS  PERU.  NEB. 


Immune  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

A   NUMBER   OF   BIG,   GROW  THY.    STRONG-BONED   FELLOWS   THAT   WILL  MAKE 

GOOD  HERD   BOARS.     PRICED   VERY   REASONABLE   TO   MOVE   AT  ONCE. 
J.  R.  BLACKBURN  ORD,  NEBRASKA 

Fisher's    Hampshire  Boars 

A  NUMBER  OF  GROWTH Y  SPRING  BOARS  AND  SEVERAL  CHOICE  FALL  BOARS. 
Also  a  few  yearlings  with  show  record?.  Priced  very  reasonable.  Write  for  prices  and 
descriptions.  ROY   E.   FISHER.   WINSIDE,  NEBRASKA. 

Tony  B  and  Spring  Boars  for  Sale 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  MY   PRIZE  HERD  BOAR,   TONY   B.,   eight   spring  boars   of  prize 

breeding  and  a  few  choice  gilts  at  bargain  prices  if  taken  soon.     Address — 

J.  A.  JACORSEN  MARQUETTE.  NEBRASKA 

Holstein  Sale 

DECEMBER  2,  1913,  AT  SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Fifty  cows  and  heifers;  12  bulls.  All  animals  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity and  breeding.    Tuberculin  tested  by  state  and  federal  authorities. 

CORN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  SALE  COMPANY 
Write  for  catalog  to — 

A.  L.  Haecker  Box  1186  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Col.  F.  M.  Woods,  Auctioneer 


Public 
Sale  of 


POLAND  CHINAS 


TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  NEAR 


Stafford,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Dec.  2,  '13 

FORTY  HEAD. — This  offering  will  consist  of  22  spring  boars,  10  spring  gilts, 
3  fall  boars,  5  fall  ^ows  and  a  few  trkd  sows.  It  will  be  a  practical  offer- 
ing of  big,  smooth  Poland  Chinas.  FOR  CATALOGS  AND  FURTHER  INFOR- 
MATION.  ADDRESS — 

D.  L.  VERSAW  Stafford,  Neb. 


Public  Sale  of 

Wolf  Creek 


Shorthorns 


28  Scotch  and  Scotch  Topped  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

=====  At  Monti's  Barn  ===== 


Humphrey,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Nov.  29 

=Sale  at  1:00  O'clock  sharp= 


OFFERING  CONSISTS  OF  TWENTY  BRED  HEIFERS  AND  EIGHT 
YOUNG  BULLS.    NOTHING  OYER  TWO  YEARS  OLD  IN  SALE. 

Fifteen  of  these  heifers  are  bred  to  FLORENCE'S  VICEROY  333496, 
and  five  FLORENCE'S  VICEROY  '533496  heifers  are  bred  to  BARON 
BOY  301870,  a  son  of  the  great  BARON  SURMISE  146885. 

THE  SALE  ANIMALS  ARE  DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 


Florence  Airdrie  6th 

The  best  Shorthorn  milk  cow  on 
record.    Butter  record  490.90  pounds. 

Nellie  Burdick 

The  champion  Kansas  cow,  taking 
$100  for  best  milk  cow  in  Kansas 
at  St.  Louis  Fair.     4.10  butterfat. 


Nellie  2nd 

With  big  butter  record,  holding  first 
place  in  star  list  of  Shorthorn-!,  a 
record  kept  by  the  American  Short- 
horn  Breeders'  Association. 

Rosey  Morn  2nd 

With  a  record  of  130  pounds  of 
butter   in    eighty-seven  days. 


The  sale  animals  are  either  sired  l>y  or  bred  to  the  unequalled 
FLORENCE'S  VICEROY  33349(5,  whose  tabulated  pedigree  will  be 
furnished  together  with  the  recorded  pedigree  of  the  animals  sold 
sale  day. 

Persons  desiring  credit  can  arrange  with  First  National  Bank 
of  Humphrey  before  sale.  For  particulars,  address  William  Ernst 
&  Son,  Tecumseh,  Nebraska. 

Wolf  Creek  Stock  Farm,  Graf,  Neb. 

WILLIAM  ERNST  &  SON,  OWNERS 
Cols.  W.  M.  Putinan  and  Bruce  Webb,  Auctioneers 
J.  E.  Hugg,  Clerk  O.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


He  Thought  His  Hogs  Were 
Dying  From  Choleras 


He  examined  a  4  weeks  old  dead  pig  and  found 
over  a  solid  pint  of  worms.  He  had  lost  other 
young  pigs  in  the  same  way  and  thought  they 
were  dying  of  Cholera!  He  began  feeding  Co- 
lumbian Stock  Powders  and  afterward  said  he 
could  pick  up  worms  by  the  handful  most  any- 
where in  the  lot.  His  hogs  are  all  right  now. 
We'll  furnish  the  name  of  this  hog  raiser  on 
request. 

Perhaps  You  Think  YOUR 
Hogs  Have  Cholera,  Too 

Many  hog  raisers  mistake  worms  for  Cholera— a 
natural  mistake  because  ths  symptoms  are  similiar— loss  of 
appetite,  drooping  flanks,"  broken  down  backs"  caused  by 
kidney  worms,  feverish  condition,  coughing.  Finally  they 
slink  off  and  die.  But  it's  not  Cholera— it's  worms.  But 
when  Cholera  does  come  it  attacks  the  sickly,  worm-in- 
fe3ted  hogs  and  kills  them  quick.  In  fact  a  good  90%  off 
all  hog  losses  are  caused  by  worms. 

I'll  Rid  Your  Hogs  of  Worms 

You  needn't  lose  a  hog  from  disease  nor  have  a  wormy  hog  if  you  feed  Columbian  Stock  Pow- 
ders. Been  on  the  market  over25  years  and  their  merit  is  proved.  Used  by  thousands  of  the  most  4 
successful  stock  raisers.    Not  a  food,  but  a  highly  efficient  medicine  that  not  only  kills  but  ex-  -T 
pels  all  worms.    Stimulate  digestion,  sharpen  the  appetite  and  speedily  stop  all  digestive    f  fntumhl™ 
troubles.  Say  what  you  will— hogs  must  be  kept  free  from  worms,  blood  in  good  condition  a  iTTTSL 
and  digestive  organs  toned  up  if  you  hope  to  escape  Cholera.   The  only  logical  method  of    W      ~  "  ™  « 
preventing  disease  is  by  internal  treatment  with  Columbian  Stock  Powders.  A         Powder  Co. 

,.    BEST  FOR  BROOD  SOWS— Start  right.  Get  strong,  healthy  litters  without  weak-    W  Dept.  9 

lings  and  runts  by  feeding  Columbian  Stock  Powders  to  your  brood  sows.  Keeps  them  >  Kansas  Citv  Mo 
free  from  fever  and  insures  plenty  of  good  pure  milk.  W    Send   me  particu- 

Bifif  Free  Trial  Offer  £Iail  couK? [Stating  how  many  hogs  you  >  lars  of  your  ,P90  days 
d     T*  «a  j  •    v,M5r  haveantfl'IlletyoutryColumbianStock     *   before  paving"  offer. 

Powder  90  days  before  paying  me  a  cent.   Most  liberal  offer  ever  made.  M  \  am  feeding  .  ....hogs; 

ARFMTC  WANTFI1  A  fewreliable  farmers  to  represent  me  in  every  com-  *   sheep;   cattle; 

"u  ie«n  I  LU  mumty.   Big  pay ,  easy  work.  Get  particulars.        f  horses. 

Address,  FRANK  R.  McDERMAND,  President,  > 
COLUMBIAN  HOG  &  CATTLE  POWDER  CO. 
1458  Genesee  St.,  Dept.    9   Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Name. 


I  sons-  Duroc  Jersey  Sale 


At  farm  near 


Clay  Center,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  25 

Thirty  immune  boars  of  best  blood  lines  atd  service- 
able age  will  be  offered.  Write  at  once  for  infor- 
mation. 

Geo.  Briggs  &  Sons    Clay  Center,  Nebraska 

R.  A.  FATE,  Auctioneer 


Holsteins 


Badger  &  Frost's 

Guaranteed  Sale  of  Fancy  High  Grade 

Holstein  Cows 


at 


Also  several  young  registered 
Holstein  bulls  of  fancy  breeding. 

These  cows  will  average  63/64 
pure  blood.  They  will  run  from 
three  to  six  years  old. 

They  are  strictly  the  big  type 
Holstein;  great,  big,  milky  cows 
carrying  lots  of  quality  and  breed- 
ing. The  kind  that  will  milk 
profitably  the  year  around. 

About  twenty  of  these  cows  fresh 
by  date  of  sale;  the  balance  close. 

We  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
offering  this  lot  of  cattle;  they 
represent  our  choice  of  the  very 
best,  in  the  great  dairy  state  of 
Ohio.  They  are  cattle  that  any 
man  would  be  proud  to  own. 

These  cows  come  from  around 
Wellington,  Loraine  County,  Ohio. 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  cleanest  dairy 
states  in  America. 

Loraine  County  is  the  heaviest 
milk-producing  county  in  Ohio. 

One  township  in  Loraine  County 
has  nine  registered  Holstein  bulls 

For  further  information  address: 


Central  City,  Nebraska  yj 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER 

80  Head  of  Exceptionally  Choice 
Cows  fn  this  Ottering 


that  cost  over  one  thousand  ($1,000) 
dollars  each. 

The  cows  in  this  offering  are 
bred  to  sons  and  grandsons  of  Pon- 
tiac  Korndyke,  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiacs,  King  Segis  and  other  noted 
sires  of  the  Holstein  breed. 

We  guarantee  every  animal  in 
this  offering  to  be  sound  and  as 
represented. 

We  guarantee  every  animal  to 
be  tested  for  tuberculosis,  and,  fur- 
ther, we  guarantee  every  animal 
to  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 

We  guarantee  a  straight,  clean 
sale. 

Make  it  a  point  to-  come  the  day 
before  the  sale  and  look  these 
cattle  over  carefully.  You  will  not 
be  disappointed. 

Remember  the  date. 

This  sale  will  be  called  at  one 
o'clock  sharp  at  the  Dewey  Sales 
Barn,  Central  City,  Nebraska, 
Thursday,  December  4. 

T^e  best  of  railroad  service,  both 
on  Union  Pacific  and  Burlington. 


Badger  &  Frost.  Central  City,  lib. 

Col.  Dan  J.  Fuller  and  Col.  W.  C.  Sbelton.  Auctioneers 
F.  K.  Sprague,  Clerk  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 
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Nelson  Submerged  Tank  Heater 


NOTE  CONSTRUCTION:  No  heat  going  to 
waste.  All  passing  under  tlie  water.  Indis- 
pensable to  all  farmers.  Pays  for  itself  in 
two  months  with  two  cows.  Burns  straw, 
corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and  wood.  Ashes 
removed  in  a  few  seconds  without  disturbing 
the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  one-half  less 
fuel  than  any  other  Heater.  Let  us  send  you 
a  Heater  on  two  weeks'  free  trial,  just  as'  we 
have  to  thousands  of  others.  This  Heater  is 
now  in  use  in  30  states  and  Canada.  If  not 
sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not  neglect  sending 
for  catalog  and  price,  now,  while  it  is  fresh 
in  your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  cata- 
log and  testimonials  from  seventeen  states 
free  of  charge.  NELSON  MFG.  COMPANY, 
i   Wall   Street,    DKEKFIGLI),  WISCONSIN. 


Practical  Home 
Veterinarian 


An  Indexed,  184-page 
Illustrated  Book 

By  Dr.  David  Roberts,  Official  Vet- 
erinarian International  and  National 
Live  stock  Shows.    Tells  about  ail- 
ments of  cattle,  horses,    sheep,  hogs, 
chickens.  Describes  symptoms,  tells  what 
to  do.  The  big,  plain,  practical  book  of  home 
treatments.   Over  70  illustrations  Descrip- 
tions of  breeds.  Full  of  valuable  information. 
FREE  at  Most  Druggists'.  If  not  at  yours,  send  us  25 
cents  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  direct,  postpaid. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
9743  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


GRAM  BELT  BRAND 

VegetableHosfPoiash 


Don  t  starve  your  hogs  to  re- 
move worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product;  then 
select  six  growing  pigs  Ieed 
them  all  the  grain,  of  1 '  mell. 
tankage    and    milk    they  can 

dry'  PH,aCe  before  them  * 

'rouSj»  sample  of  Hog 
Potash  and  see  how  they  eat 
It  la  ^ms  cal!not  I've  where 
nrJ!ofe?  reSu'arly.  Sold  at 
prices  of  good  salt.    Send  to- 

t&  circular^  Md  de8crll>- 

pied«to?rte<i  to  uaoe€u- 

Manufactured  By 
UNION    STOCK    TAKDS  CO. 

United) 

SOUTH 
OMAHA. 
NEBB. 


$1500 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 

A  YEAR 

and  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking  our 
Veterinary  course  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Taught 
in  simplest  English.  Di- 
ploma granted.  Graduates 
assistedin  getting  locations 
or  positions.  Cost  within 
reach  of  all.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 

The  London  Veterin- 
ary Correspondence 
School 

London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin 

writes:  "I  took  the  course 
for  my  own  benefit  on  the 
farm,  but  the  success  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  any  man." 


jflLUOTIO^EER^ 

Auctioneers  g£'M.M, 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
«.  1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL, 
14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
W.   B.   Carpenter,    Real   Estate  Auctioneer. 

N.  G.  KRASCHEL, 

Livestock  Auctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in    the    country.       WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEER.  Have  con- 
ducted livestock  sales  successfully  and 
would  be  pleased  to  communicate  with 
parties  wanting  spring  dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON       YORK,  NEB. 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bids.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.  For  terms  and  dates  address: 
—  D.    H.  CUNNINGHAM 

<£,  Citizens'  Nat  1  Bank        WAYNE,  NEB. 

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
ored  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  ex- 
f^.rie'i.oeDin,Ji2n<lueUne  sales  of  this  kind. 
1845  E  STREET  LINCOLN.  NEB. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Cholera  Symptoms 

I  have  twenty-six  shoats  that  are 
five  months  old  and  weigh  from  sixty- 
five  to  ninety  pounds.  About  five 
weeks  ago  some  of  them  began  to 
cough.  I  thought  they  had  worms  so 
I  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lye  in 
their  feed;  a  week  later  I  repeated 
the  dose  and  added  a  little  turpentine 
with  it.  About  two  days  ago  one  of 
them  became  worse  and  coughed 
continually.  I  removed  it  from  the 
other  hogs  and  this  morning  it  died. 
I  cut  it  open  and  found  that  the  lungs 
were  decayed  and  covered  with  black 
spots.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  is?— F.  F.,  Butler  Co. 

I  suspect  that  the  trouble  Is  cholera 
Take  the  temperature  of  several  hogs 
and  if  found  to  be  above  105,  it  is  a 
good  indication  of  cholera.  If  there 
is  a  veterinarian  available  have  him 
kill  one  of  the  hogs  and  make  a  post 
mortem  examination. 


Treatment  for  Corns 

Can  you  tell  me  something  to  do 
for  a  horse  that  has  corns  on  his  feet? 
I  had  him  shod,  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  help  any. — A  Reader. 

Keep  the  horse  shod  and  see  that 
the  corns  are  kept  pared  down  so  that 
no  pressure  comes  on  them.  If  pus 
has  formed  in  them  they  will  need 
to  be  well  opened  and  then  poulticed 
for  some  time. 


RAISE  OR  BUY  HORSES? 

A  good  many  farmers  buy  their 
work  horses  instead  of  raising  them. 
They  justify  the  practice  by  the  as- 
sertion that  horses  can  be  purchased 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  raised.  If 
they  keep  mares  they  do  not  breed 
them.  All  this  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  feed  and  care  neces- 
sary to  grow  a  colt  to  maturity  cost 
more  than  the  selling  price  of  a  horse. 
That  the  theory  is  decidedly  wrong 
in  Pennsylvania  has  recently  been 
proved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Experi- 
ment Station.  If  it  is  wrong  there, 
surely  it  is  in  Nebraska  where  grain 
and  forage  are  cheaper  than  in  the 
east. 

The  Pennsylvania  station  began  its 
experiment  with  colts  purchased  in 
October,  near  weaning  time.  They 
were  fed  approximately  eighteen 
months,  or  until  they  were  two  years 
old.  After  deducting  the  first  cost 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
through  that  period,  the  colts  yielded 
a  profit,  of  $45.66  a  head.  That  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  growing  the  colts  and  their  selling 
price;  it  shows  the  saving  in  raising 
a  colt  instead  of  buying  it. 

The  average  weight  of  the  colts  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  was 
589.87  pounds,  and  at  the  end  1,316.96 
pounds,  making  an  average  gain  of 
727.09  pounds.  The  average  daily 
gain  of  each  colt  was  1.36  pounds. 
An  accurate  record  of  the  initial  cost, 
feeds  consumed  and  changes  in  de- 
velopment was  kept,  which  probably 
made  the  expense  of  growing  the 
colts  higher  than  it  would  be  for  the 
average  farmer. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
each  colt  was  fed  a  grain  ration  of 
five  parts  shelled  corn,  three  parts 
oats,  two  parts  wheat  bran,  and  one 
part  oil  meal.  Five  pounds  of  this 
mixture  was  fed  to  each  colt  daily  in 
two  equal  feeds.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  month  the  ration  was  increased 
to  seven  and  one-half  pounds  a  head 
daily.  For  roughage  part  of  the  colts 
received  a  ration  of  hay  and  silage, 
and  the  remainder  received  hay  alone. 

On  May  4  all  the  colts  were  placed 
on  pasture.  The  amount  of  grass  was 
limited  and  was  supplemented  with 
grain  and  hay.  The  total  cost  of  feed- 
ing during  the  first  summer  was 
$27.45  for  each  colt.  If  good  pasture 
had  been  available  this  amount  would 
have  been  decreased  one-half. 

During  the  second  winter,  beginning 
December  1,  the  colts  were  fed  a  grain 
ration  consisting  of  six  parts  shelled 
corn,  two  parts  oats,  one  part  wheat 
bran,  and  one  part  oil  meal.  This 
ration  was  used  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  experiment.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  winter  8.4  pounds 
of  grain  was  fed  daily.  After  that 
it  was  increased  to  ten  pounds  and 
kept  there  for  the  remainder  of  the 
test.    Hay  was  the  only  roughage  fed. 

In  the  second  winter  the  colts  con- 
sumed over  60  per  cent  more 
grain  and  45  per  cent  more  roughage 
than  in  the  first  winter,  but  their  gain 


in  weight  was  10  per  cent  less.  This 
shows  that  draft  colts  make  the  larg- 
est growth  when  they  are  less  than 
two  years  old,  and  teaches  that  they 
should  be  fed  liberally. 

In  order  that  the  development  of 
draft  colts  may  progress  steadily  from 
their  birth  to  maturity  they  should 
be  fed  sufficient  grain;  the  amount 
should  be  varied  as  the  supply  of 


roughage  and  pasture  is  either  in- 
creased or  decreased.  Under  Ne- 
braska conditions  the  cost  of  raising 
draft  colts  would  probably  be  some- 
what less  than  in  this  experiment  at 
the  Pennsylvania  station.  The  results 
there  were  based  on  corn  at  60  cents 
a  bushel,  and  oats  and  hay,  the  other 
two  principal  feeds,  at  40  cents  a 
bushel  and  $14  a  ton  respectively. 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD  4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY  4TH   BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS 


SIRED   BY   BEAU   GONDOLINE,  REX 
THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


Serviceable  Hereford  Bulls  For  Sale 

ALSO    A    LIMITED    NUMBER    OF    FEMALES.        PROMINENT    BREEDING  REPRE- 
SENTED.      THE   BIG,   STRONG,   RUGGED   KIND.       VISIT   MY  HERD. 
GEORGE  D.  HARRAH  NEWTON,  IOWA 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE.* 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
tew  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
VIOOSEL    BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


A   GRAND   LOT   OF  HEREFORD  BULLS 

from  4  years  down;  some  money-making 
propositions  in  FEMALES.  SIX  toppy  big- 
type  POLAND  CHINA  male  pigs  by  BIG 
COMMANDER.  Priced  for  quick  moving. 
G.  G.  CLEMENT  ORD.  NEB. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  No.  94712 

Average  of  his  two  nearest  dams — 

34.25   pounds  butter  from       576.1   pounds  milk  in       7  days 
136.75  pounds  butter  from     2311.6  pounds  milk   in     30  days 
1096.80  pounds  butter  from   21539.5   pounds  milk  in   365  days 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  calves  are  heifers.      All  bull  calves  by  him  sold.  Book 
a  bull  out  of  high  record  dams  with  good  A.  R.  O.  backing. 

Service  fee  for  approved  cows'  $100.         NELSON  BROTHERS,  STROMSBURG,  NEB. 


FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
kind  you  are  looking  for.  From  cows  that 
are  producers  the  year  'round.  These  are  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  No  cows  retained  in  herd  that 
produces  less  than  600  pounds  of  butter 
and  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
stock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,   800  Bee  Bldgr..   Omaha,  Neb. 


500 


BED  POLLED  CATTLE, 

RED  POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
ton   of   One   Price.       Also   a   few  females. 
M.  H.  CHRISTIANSEN  &  SON 
PlabiTiew,  Nebraska. 


Lbs.  BUTTER 

As  a  3-Year  Old 

is  the  record  of  the  dam  of  one  of  our 
two  bull  calves  of  serviceable  age 
offered  for  sale.  Both  are  sired  by 
a  double  grandson  of  the  great  KATY 
GERBEN.  ALSO  YOUNGER  BULL 
CALVES  FROM  A.  R.  O.  COWS. 
C.  W.  CULVER  &  SON,  Albion,  Neb. 

Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central  City,  Neb. 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  yeari 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY    SHORTHORN    BULLS    FOR     SALE    SIRED    BY    MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor   ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 


Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 

SIRED   MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;    SOME  TWO-  AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
GEORGE  BUSKTRK,  SR.   PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.  Address — 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds  are  on  adjoining  Farms.) 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  th» 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  In  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  Inspection  «ollcited.  Addresi: 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM,  NEB. 


Choice  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Seven  sappy  youngsters,  reds  and  roans,  by 
COMET  by  Snowflake.  They  are  a  choice 
lot.  Address — 

W.   M.   TINDALL  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  good  bulls;  large,  heavy  bonefl 
and  from  heavy  milking  dams.  Address — 
G.    W.    FETTERSTEIN       FREMONT.  TTM 


Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  37117S 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

SCOTCH    HERD   BULL   FOR  SALE 
Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.      Good  colors  ana 
heavy   milking  families.     Address — 
FRVTV   Hi.    WTT.«ON        BKI  VTDERlt.  Ml. 


HORSES 


3 


Peroheron 

Stud  Colts 


FOR   SALE.     Sired   by  the   champion  and 
strong   breeding   sire   DUKE    (DUC  68397). 
One  out  of  an  imported  dam. 
A    FEW     YOUNG     SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
DAN  CAHILL  ST.  EDWARD,  NEB. 


Champion  Shires  and  Percherons 

Nine  firsts  and  championship  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1913.     Stallions  for  sale. 

Address   or  visit. 

CHARLES  H.  ZACHRY       MEKNA,  NEB. 

I  guarantee  all  Nebra»ka  Farmer 
advertisers.— i.  R.  McKsMs. 


OUT  OF  THE  BEATEN  PATH- 


Away  from  crowding  to  city  barns  where  price  has  to  be  higher  or  stallion 
plainer,  take  a  little  trip  on  the  quiet  to  my  farm  and  see  big  bunch  regis- 
tered Percheron  studs,  weanlings  to  4  years;  growthy,  useful  money-maker.-; 
for  you.  The  farm  is  where  thev  are  raised  and  where  you  ought  to  buy 
them.   FRED  CHANDLER,      R.    7,      CHARITON,  IOWA. 


WOLF  BROS.  ARE  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  BE 
BOUGHT   IN   FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM.      VISIT   OUR  BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS. 

Wolf  Bros.  ALNBiON 


Wednesday,  November  19,  1913. 
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POLLED  DURHAM! 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Cruickshank  Victoria,  right  In  every  way.    2,500  pounds  in  flesh.    FIVE  SAPPT  YOUNG 
BULLS  FOR  SALE.     ALSO  FEMALES.     Inspection   and  correspondence  solicited. 
JAMES  B.  SMILEY  THEDFORD,  NEBRASKA 


The  Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer 
millt  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously    and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.    That's   where  quality 
does  count.    Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.   We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Hi  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


CHESTER  WHITES 


PRIZE    WINNING    HERD  HEADERS 

PRINCE,  2  year  old,  4th  in  class;  PRINCE 
O.  K„  3d  prize  under-yearling.  Spring  pigs. 
Priced  low.    I.  E.  BURTON,  Maywood,  Neb. 


A  Few  Choice  IMMUNE  CHESTER  WHITE 
BOARS  for  sale.  Address:  WILLIAM  M. 
<; II. MORE  &  SON,  FAIRBURY,  NEB. 


Murray's 


O.I.C.  Bred  Sows  and  C  Its 

For  Sale— Four  big  type  boars 
in  service  at  this  time.  Also  a  few  good  fall  and 
spring  boars  for  sale  yet.  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  for 
those  who  wish  them.  nL«.     ||  lliirraw 

Friend,  Nebraska  OliaSi  n.  mUIidT 


Big,  Smooth,  Heavy  Boned  Poland  China 

EXa*t«»a«G    «mJ    f^MteS    Weighing  from  150  to  250  Lbs.,  offered  at  bargain  prices.  Gilts 

hIIU     \^  1 1  19   offered  open  or  bred.    For  full  particulars  write  or  call  and  see 

 S.  McKELVIE  &  SON,  Fairfield,  Nebraska  

ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lauefs  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  R.  ADAMS  LAUREL,  NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Wonder  by  A  Wonder 

TWENTY   BIG,   HEAVY-BONED   SPRING   BOARS    OF.    THIS    POPULAR  BREEDING 


FOR  SALE. 
BEALL  &  JACKSON 


THEY  ARE   HERD  HEADERS. 


ADDRESS- 

ROCA.  NEBRASKA 


Immuned  Boar  Pigs 

Simultaneous  treatment.  Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
COLUMBUS.  ROBERT  A.  SCHUG,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 

Growthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

BY  BIG  ELKHORN  BOY,   GUY'S  PRICE'S  LIKENESS  AND  OTHERS. 


MATHER  &  WOLF 


O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 


"Jumbo  The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR,  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW. 
O.  O.  JONES  YORK,  NEBRASKA 

WILLE'S  GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Spring  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO,  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

eon  of  LONG  WONDER.     WRITE  ME   FOR  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 
FRED  W1LLE  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POLANDS 


I 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB 


I 


Cedarbank  POLANDS 


Everything  at  private 
sale.  All  immune  from 
cholera.  Write  us.  We 
guarantee   to  please. 

THOS.  F.  MILLER 
Rt.  No.  6,  YORK,  NEB. 


Thirty-eight    Big  Type 


BOARS 


These  are  tops;  real  herd  boars  by  Jumbo, 
Jr.,  Victor's  Prospect  and  Mogul's  Model. 
They  are  big  and  good  and  priced  reasonable. 
Albert  Smith  &  Sons,    Superior,  Nebraska. 

Wilson's  Muleffoot  Hogs 

A  FEW  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  FOR 
SALS  BY  NEBRASKA  PRIDE  10589. 
ALSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANIEL   WILSON  MONROE,  NEB. 


LONG  GIANT 
POLAND  BOARS 

Fifteen    head    of   extra    smooth  Poland 
China  boars  for  sale  by  LONG  GIANT. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
G.  B.  VAN  KLEECK 
Central  City,  Nebraska 


POLAND   HERD  BOAR 

"GOOD  MEDAL" 
This  is  an  extra  good  yearling  boar.    A  fine 
lot  of  pigs  by  him  to  show.    For  quick  sale. 
R.  C.  FIRME  HASTINGS.  NEB. 


MEYER'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.  Early  pigs  with 
HEAVY  BONE.  PRICES  REASONABLE. 
H.  H.  MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED.    DIF'FEY  NORTH    BEND,  NEB. 

DVORAK  S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J.,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Columbus,  and  BLUE 
VALLEY     EXCEPTION     2D.  GROWTHY 
SPRING  MALES  PPICED  TO  MOVE. 
FRANK   DVORAK  HOWELLS,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR   SALE  —  Sired   mostly  by   HADLEY' S 

MOGUL  and  MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.  H.   SCH  RAM  NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRES. 

Hampshire  Boars  from  Logan  Valley  Herd 

FOB  SALE  25  SPBING  BOARS  5  FALL  BOABS 

Will  also  price  some  of  my  show  boars:  One  senior  yearling  by  General 
Allen,  one  junior  yearling  by  Everett  True  3d,  Winside  Star  by  Teddy  R.  B.; 
also  my  tried  boar,  Nebraska  Chief,  sire  of  a  large  percentage  of  my  show 
•tuff.  I  won  championship  on  a  boar  at  Lincoln  and  my  herd  has  been  a  con- 
sistent winner  at  the  stock  shows  this  year.  Reserving  all  sows  for  sale 
MARCH  18TH.  ROY  E.  FISBEB,  WINSIDE,  NEBRASKA. 

IMMUNED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR   SALE.     Big,    growthy   fall    and   spring    yearlings   by   such    sires   as  EVERETT 

TRUE   3D,   PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP.     PRICED  TO  MOVE. 

C.  P.  PAULSEN  NORA,  NEBRASKA 


Elmsdale  Hampshlres 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and  prolific  strains.      Choice  spring  boara 
and  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.    V.    HARVEY         CULBERTSON,  NEB. 

BIG,  GROWTHY  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeKALB'S  KING  and  others.  Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.  PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D.    A.    REDIGER  MILFORD.  NEB. 


Beckendorf's  Hampsbires 

Growthy  spring  males  by  THE  LAD  FOR 

ME  and   COMPEER   OF  WALNUT. 

9.   E.   BECKENDORF       WALNUT,  IOWA 

NICHOL  HAMPSHIRES 

Some   very   choice   stock,    both    sexes;  also 
twenty  September  pigs,  both  sexes,  at  $10.00 
apiece  if  sold  by  January  1,  1914. 
T.  T.  NICHOL  POOLE,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


The  $300.00  Widle's  Wonder 

THIS  GREAT  FIRST  PRIZE  BOAR  AND  LINCOLN  LAD  HEAD  MY  HERD.  I  HAVE  A 
CHOICE  LOT  OF  HERD  HEADING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  BY  THEM.  ABDRESS — 
DAVID   BOESIGER  CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA 

errick's  Big  Type  Durocs 

GROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS    FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON  WANDER  AND  GOLDEN   MODEL  BREEDING.  ADDRESS— 
F.  E.  MERRICK  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

Bayne's  Big  Type  Immune  Durocs 

B.  &  R.'s  WONDER,  first  prize  Nebraska  entry;  WONDER  IMPROVED,  and  BAYNE'S 
CRITIC  spring  boars.       HERD  IS  IMMUNE.      PRICES  RIGHT. 

J.  O.  BAYVE  AURORA,  NEBRASKA 

Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND     CHOICE    LINE    OF     SPRING     BOARS     FOR  SALE. 

CRITIC  AND  WALLACE'S  WONDER  BREEDING. 
g.  D.  GEIKENS  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 

SIRED   BY   CRITIC    B.,    CRIMSON    WONDER    10TH,    CLEATHAM'S   PRIDE    2D  AND 


CRIMSON  C. 
O.  E.  CLAUFF 


EARLY   GROWTHY   PIGS   PRICED  REASONABLE. 

CENTRAL  CITY,  NEBRASKA 


Duroc  Jersey  SPRING  MALES 

SIRED  BY  VALLEY  KING,  CRIMSON  C,  CLEATHAM'S  PRIDE  2D,  GOLDEN  MODEL 

Mostly  early  farrow  and  priced  to  move 
 CLARKS,  NEBRASKA 


AGAIN  and  r ARKDALE  WONDER. 
3.  T.  ARMSTRONG  &  SONS 


Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

FOR    SALE.       GROWTHY    FELLOWS.       SIRED    BY    BELLE'S    CRIMSON  WONDER, 

COL.  CHIEF  AND  B.   &  L.'s  WONDER.       ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING.  - 
A.  R.  BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 

U need  a  Crimson  Wonder  Boars 

FIFTEEN  YOUNG  BOARS  by  the  great,  big-type  sire  UNEEDA  CRIMSON  WONDER,  and 
MODEL  WONDER.  If  you  want  a  useful  boar,  write  for  prices  and  descriptions.  Address- 
GILBERT  VAN  PATTEN  &  SON  SUTTON,  NEBRASKA 

BARGAINS  IN   DUROCS   AND  SHORTHORNS 

SPRING  DUROC  BO.VRS  AND  GILTS  from  champion  blood  lines  at  $20  and  $25  each; 

Fall  Boars  at  $30;  Yearlings,  $35.    Six  nice  blocky  fall  yearling  bulls  and  10  yearling 

heifers  from  heavy  milking  dams  at  $65.   Also  spring  calves  at  $55.    Write  me  TODAY 
R.  M.  YOUNG  Johnson  County  COOK,  NEBRASKA 


Tony  B 


The  Prize 
Winning 

TONY  B..  a  2d  prize  winner  by  Red  Echo 
by  Red  Knight,  heads  my  herd.     A  limited 
number   of   growthy    big-type    spring  and 
fall  boars  for  sale.     Address  or  visit — 
J.  A.  JACOBSEN         MARQUETTE.  NEB. 


15  Immune  Duroc  Boars 

They  have  been  through  the  disease,  and 
also  vaccinated.  Sired  by  COL.  GANO, 
DUSTY  CRIMSON,  CHIEF  BILL  and 
WONDER  IMPROVED.  Weigh  from 
150  to  200  pounds.  Address — 
R.   E.  TOOF  AURORA,  NEB. 


BRIGGS  &  SONS' 

Immune  Top  Duroc  Boars 

This  bunch  of  boars  is  our  tops;  are 
IMMUNE,  have  good  colors,  etc.,  and  have 
not  been  culled.  Prominent  prize  breeding. 
Price  $30  to  $50.  Address  or  call  on — 
GEO.  BRIGGS  &  SONS,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Durocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOR 

SALE.       GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.  B.  HALL  ARCADIA,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance    Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE   STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes,  Mgr.  PLAIN  VIEW,  NEB. 


Prize-winning  Col. Boars 

Sired  by  J.  E.'s  Model  King  by  King  the 
Colonel,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d  by  Crim- 
son Chitwood.      Prices  reasenable. 
J.  E.   HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

FOR  SALE,  sired  by  INDIAN  CHIEF  by 
Lincoln  Chief,  out  of  a  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  dam.  Would  also  price  this  boar. 
E.  M.  FARNSWORTH       St.  Edward,  Neb. 


KERN'S  DUR8C  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters 
ED.    M.   KERN  STANTON.  NEBl 


SoofleM's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Males 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen  s  Wonder  Again. 
F.   A.   SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS.  NEB. 


Growthy  DUROC  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF    and    GOLDEN    WONDER  ORION 

D.  W.  KANE  WISNER,  NEB.* 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LONG 
GANO,  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRINfi  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER. COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON   &   SON     GENOA.  NEB. 

AVE  RILL'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  by  COL.  K.,  MODEL  AGAIN 
and     PARKDALE     WONDER.      Write  me 

for  prices  and  description. 
GEORGE  AYERILL      iFULLERTON.  NEB. 

Growthy  DUROC  Males 

Spring  boars  of  March  and  early  April  far- 
row by  Beemer  Model  2d,  Tony  Red  Wonder, 
Model  Wonder  and  Nielsen's  Wonder  for  sale 
FRANDS  NIELSEN,  R.  R  1,  Fremont,  Neb" 

RATHKE'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  G.  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Model  Boy^  Wonder  Model 
and    my    herd    boar,    MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO    RATHKE  WISNER,  NEB. 

Hekrdle's  (Immune)  Durocs 

TWENTY  very  choice  boars,  VACCINATED 
and  IMMUNE,  for  quick  sale.  Will  ship 
C.   O.   D.  ADDRESS — 

A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.  J.  KUZEL  CLARKSON,  NEB. 

K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER 
RENRY^KOEHJC^O^S^^JPn^GER^NEB; 


Wanted— 15  Market  S botes 

Want  thrifty  shoats,  free  from  disease.  Give 
weight  and  price  in  first  letter.  Must  be 
within  100  miles  from  Columbus.  Address: 
WILLIAM    KIPPLE       COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


BERKSHIRE* 


Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIG  KIND. 
TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address— 
I.  K.  HONEYWELL  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  aND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  J30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  THB 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON   PREMIER   76TH.  ADDRESS— 

CHARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Big,  Smooth  Berkshire  Spring  Males 

Some  choice  herd  boar  prospects.  Priced  very  reasona- 
ble.   Sired  mostly  by  Baron  Peabody  10th.   Write  or  visit 


GEO.  PORTER, 


Stanton,  Nebraska 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.   I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  &  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publi»her. 
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$950 

Completely  equipped 
f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


$1075 

With  Gray  &  Davis 
electric  starter  and 
generator 


50,000  cars — Not  enough! 


FOR  from  every  indication  and  from  orders  on 
hand  we  could  double  our  1914  production — 
make  100,000  cars  and  still  be  behind  in  orders. 
We  have  on  file  immediate  shipping  orders 
for  over  10,000  cars.     The  new  Overland 
has  been  on  the  market  for  less  than  one  month — 
yet  in  that  short  time — in  30  days — we  have  received 
orders  for  one-fifth  of  our  entire  1914  production. 

For  example:  Away  up  in  a  very  small  town 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  great  northwest,  a  dealer 
had  contracted  for  40  Overlands  to  be  taken  during 
the  next  twelve  months.  This  is  a  big  order  for  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  publication  of  our  an- 
nouncement (last  month)  brought  him  such  an  over- 
whelming batch  of  cash  orders  that  he  came  straight 
to  Toledo  to  literally  beg  for  more  cars.  He  stated 
that  he  would  take  the  entire  shipment  of  40  cars  in 
one  month  instead  of  twelve  months  as  originally  con- 
tracted for. 

On  the  other  hand  our  dealers  in  the  large  cen- 
ters would  take  500  cars  apiece  right  now  if  we  could 
supply  them.  But  150  a  day  is  the  very  best  we 
can  do  at  this  time.  And  these  150  per  day  we  are 
carefully  and  equally  distributing  all  over  the  country. 

Such  selling  records  have  but  one  meaning. 
Such  a  demand  must  prove  to  you  beyond  all  doubt 


that  the  Overland  is  the  most  economical  and  prac- 
tical buy  on  the  market. 

And  why  not?  Look  at  the  increased  value 
and  the  decreased  price ! 

The  motor  is  larger— but  the  price  is  lower. 

The  wheelbase  is  longer — but  the  price  is  lower. 

The  tires  are  larger — but  the  price  is  lower. 

The  new  car  has  electric  lights  throughout — even 
under  the  dash— but  the  Price  is  lower. 

The  body  is  designed  with  cowl  dash  and  flush  U 
doors  with  concealed  hinges — but  the  price  is  lower. 

It  is  magnificently  finished  in  dark  Brewster 
green,  trimmed  in  polished  nickel  and  aluminum,  run- 
ning boards  and  wheels  to  match— but  the  Price  is  lower.* 

Then  there  are  Timken  bearings,  a  jeweled 
Stewart  Speedometer— a  larger  steering  wheel,  and 
deeper  upholstery — but  the  price  is  lower. 

Never  before  such  value  for  such  a  price ! 

It  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  on  the  average 
the  new  Overland  costs  you  30°fo  less  than  any  other 
similar  car  made.  And  a  production  of  50,000  cars  is 
the  reason. 

Get  in  touch  with  our  dealer.  Arrange  for  an 
immediate  demonstration.  October  and  November 
are  the  finest  motoring  months  in  the  year,  it  you 
are  thinking  of  getting  a  car  negotiate  today.  Make 
your  appointment  now. 


Handsome  1914  catalogue  on  request.    Please  address  Dept.  90 

The  Willys -Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Electric  head,  side, 
tail  and  dash  lights 
Storage  battery 
35  Horsepower  motor 
114-inch  wheelbase 
Timken  bearings 
Splitdorf  magneto 
Model  R  Schebler 
carburetor 

Three-quarter  floating 
rear  axle 
33x4  Q.  D.  tirss 
Cowl  dash 


Brewster  green  body 
nickel  and  aluminum 
trimmings 
Deeper  upholstery 
Mohair  top,  curtains 
and  boot 
Clear-vision 
windshield 
Stewart  speedometer 
Electric  horn 
Flush  U  doors  with 
concealed  hinges 
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The  Personal  Advice 
of  the  Greatest  Pianist 
in  the  World 
is  Free  to  Every  Student 

Josef  Hofmann  is  now  universally 
conceded  by  the  foremost  musical 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  pianist  in 
the  world.  Eight  years  ago  this 
wonderful  pianist  joined  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  to  answer  personally  the 
questions  of  piano  students.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  has  answered 
thousands  of  questions.  So  excel- 
lent were  these  answers  that  they 
attracted  the  instant  attention  of 
piano-teachers  who  use  them  to- 
day in  their  classes.  Two  books 
have  been  made  and  published 
from  these  answers. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  a  famous  man  having 
his  work  done  for  him  by  another.  Mr. 
Hofmann  personally  writes  every  answer 
printed  on  his  page  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  It  is  his  advice  that  is  printed. 
Musical  critics  concede  that  it  is  the  first 
time  that  a  pianist  has  succeeded  in  reaHy 
saying  something  worth  while  about  piano 
playing,  in  print. 

Every  girl  and  woman,  no  matter  how  far 
removed  from  a  teacher  she  may  live,  has, 
therefore,  to  help  her  in  her  piano  work 
the  personal  advice  of  the  greatest  of  all 
pianists.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hofmann's 
department  is  for.  A  booklet,  entitled 
"The  Story  of  600,000  Invisible  Hands," 
tells  something  about  this  service.  A  postal- 
card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Fatnv  Glimpsesl 
«V-U"'^  
J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 


I  have  never  known  winter  wheat 
to  be  in  better  condition  at  this  sea- 
son. The  nubbins  are  about  all 
husked  out  of  the  cornfields  and  the 
average  farmer  has  a  contented  look 
upon  his  face  which  indicates  that  he 
is  forgetting  the  volley  of  hot  winds 
that  spent  its  fury  upon  the  crops 
of  1913. 

I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case 
of  the  so-called  cornstalk  disease.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  where  cattle  are 
running  in  stalkfields  they  have  access 
to  clover  and  alfalfa  pasture.  The 
aftermath  on  these  meadows  make  it 
safer  and  animals  thrive  on  such  feed. 

We  sold  a  load  of  alfalfa  last  week 
that  brought  $24.85.  Such  an  experi- 
ence produces  smiles  that  are  hard 
to  rub  off.  There  is  plenty  of  rough 
feed  in  the  country  if  it  can  be  prop- 
erly distributed.  Some  large  cribs  of 
old  corn  are  in  the  country,  but  the 
grain  is  being  held  for  fancy  prices 
by  wealthy  men  who  will  later  ship 
it  out  of  the  country.  Feeders  are  now 
shipping  corn  in  and  the  railroads  are 
profiting  by  our  lack  of  organization. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
organizations  are  not  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayers  in  Nebraska. 
I  read  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr. 
F.  W.  Chase  of  Pawnee  county  who 
says  that,  after  advertising  for  bids 
to  build  a  concrete  bridge  in  his 
county,  bids  were  received  ranging 
from  $800  to  $1,700.  Believing  that 
all  bids  were  too  high,  the  authorities 
bought  the  material  and  hired  the 
work  done  for  $385.40. 

A  large  number  of  such  reports 
were  made  in  Kansas  about  a  year 
ago.  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault 
with  the  men  who  are  making  from 
50  to  200  per  cent  on  those  contracts, 
but  what  about  our  agents  who  are 


so  careless  with  the  funds  which  are 
placed  in  their  hands  for  public  im- 
orovements?  They  would  not  pay 
three  or  four  times  as  much  to  a 
contractor  to  do  a  piece  of  work  o>i 
heir  personal  holdings  if  they  could 
have  it  done  more  cheaply  by  the  day. 

Men  who  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  concrete  bridge  building  are  grow- 
ing suspicious  of  the  system  and  are 
now  begging  the  powers  to  eliminate 
the  contractor  and  allow  the  county 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  contractor's 
"rake  off."  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
system  within  a  system  which  brings 
sufficient  pressure  to  bear  to  prevent 
the  county  from  being  its  own  boss. 

In  the  near  future  I  hope  to  see  one 
county  in  Nebraska  that  will  elect  a 
board  of  honest  men  on  a  platform 
pledged  to  stop  contract  juggling  in 
bridge  building  and  do  the  work  at 
cost.  Two  years  ago  I  gave  this  sub- 
ject careful  study  and  I  did  not  think 
hat  the  public  would  stand  the  injus- 
tice of  such  a  marked  type  for  so  long. 

I  spent  some  time  last  week  wrap- 
ping young  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
"abbits  from  gnawing  them  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.  I  have 
wrapped  thirty  young  trees  in  one 
hour.  After  trees  have  been  trans- 
planted for  one  or  two  years  they  are 
tempting  winter  food  for  rabbits  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  that 
little  job. 

There  is  a  stone  quarry  located  two 
miles  from  the  center  of  our  town 
where  a  stone  crusher  is  doing  a  big 
business.  A  string  of  teams  are  on 
the  road  late  and  early  hauling 
crushed  rock  for  paving  and  other 
concrete  work  in  town.  The  man  that 
furnishes  the  material  has  put  an  auto 
truck  with  a  capacity  of  four  tons  on 
the  job.  One  day  that  mammoth  truck 
carried  over  forty-eight  tons  of  crushed 
stone  from  the  quarry  to  town.  I  have 
timed  it  and  it  sometimes  makes  a  trip 
in  thirty-five  minutes.  Of  course, 
when  it  is  muddy  Dobbin  and  Mollie 
're  substituted  for  it. 


V        C.  Y.  Thompson.  Cuming  County 


Now  that  Old  Man  Winter  has  had 
a  spasm,  he  is  a  little  more  decent 
again.  It  was  very  warm  today — 
almost  like  spring.  It  was  too  warm 
to  husk  corn,  or  at  least  there  was 
something  the  matter,  because  I 
couldn't  get  a  hundred-bushel  move- 
ment on  myself. 

The  majority  of  the  corn  is  husked. 
Many  were  through  a  week  ago,  but 
we  are  still  hard  at  it.  The  madam 
was  complaining  today  because  it  took 
so  long,  but  there  are  four  teams  in 
the  field  now  bringing  in  325  bushels 
or  more  a  day  and  I  told  her  I  wished 
they  would  be  unable  to  get  it  out 
before  Christmas. 

Corn  is  good  this  year,  both  in  yield 
and  in  quality.  I  believe  that  my 
corn  is  better  than  it  was  last  year. 
I  had  thirty-three  acres  of  corn  ^n 
clover  sod  last  year  and  I  replanted 
it  to  corn  this  year.  It  is  yielding  at 
least  ten  bushels  to  the  acre  more 
than  it  did  last  year.  I  think  that,  as 
a  rule,  corn  does  better  the  second 
year  on  sod  ground  and  for  that 
reason  I  do  not  believe  in  making 
the  rotation  too  short. 

As  the  fellow  said,  "It  is  easy  to 
talk,  but  it  takes  money  to  buy 
whiskey."  In  summing  up  the  lessons 
of  the  drouth  one  agricultural  writer 
concludes  that  there  is  but  one  lesson: 
"Always  be  prepared  for  the  worst 
that  may  transpire."  And  he  infers 
that  intelligent  handling  of  the  soil 
and  unwavering  industry  are  a  total 
or  part  insurance  of  the  crop  depend- 
ing upon  the  farmer  himself. 

As  I  remember,  it  must  have  been 
five  or  six  years  aeo,  that  I  was  am- 
bitious to  raise  100  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  and  I  put  my  corn  ground 
in  such  fine  shape  that  it  would  make 
the  average  garden  look  like  30  cents. 
The  corn  had  been  planted  but  a  few 
days  when  we  got  one  of  those  genu- 
ine, old-time  spring  rains — the  kind 
that  go  right  through  the  roof.  The 
eround  was  packed  like  a  board  and 
half  the  corn  was  unable  to  push 
through.  One  of  my  neighbors,  who 
is  a  pretty  good  farmer,  happened  to 
i  be  behind  with  his  work  and  planted 


his  corn  in  plowed  ground  which  had 
no  preparation  whatever.  This  heavy 
rain  put  his  ground  in  ideal  condition 
and  he  had  a  better  crop  of  corn  than 
those  farmers  who,  by  their  unwaver- 
ing industry  and  intelligent  handling 
of  the  soil,  hoped  to  outwit  dame 
nature. 

Why  the  country  woman  looks 
"Jakey"  is  a  subject  that  has  come  up 
for  discussion.  I  want  my  wife  to 
look  as  well  as  anybody's  wife  and, 
naturally,  I  became  interested  in  the 
styles  to  learn  if  there  was  anything 
I  could  do;  but  after  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  examining  the  latest 
French  styles  on  the  magazine  page 
of  our  daily,  I  concluded  I  would 
rather  have  my  wife  look  "Jakey." 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  quite  an  extensive 
program  planned  whereby  it  hopes  to 
be  of  service  in  increasing  the  Amer- 
ican meat  supply.  If  Uncle  Sam  can 
assure  the  American  farmer  a  steady, 
dependable  market  for  his  beef,  such 
that  he  receives  some  reward  for  his 
risk  and  labor,  the  farmer  will  listen 
to  suggestions  as  to  how  to  grow 
cheaper  meat.  I  know  several  farmers 
who  handle  cattle  to  utilize  their 
rough  feed,  and  they  have  lots  of  corn 
which  they  would  like  to  feed.  But 
the  high  price  of  corn  (62  cents  for 
new  corn,  and  feeders  are  paying  64), 
and  the  small  margin  between  feeders 
and  fat  cattle,  make  the  feeding  prop- 
osition too  much  of  a  speculation. 
Therefore,  they  are  going  to  haul  their 
corn  to  market?  Can  you  blame  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  in  a  dry  year,  the  one  that 
impressed  itself  upon  me  more  than 
all  others  was  the  importance  of  humus 
in  the  soil.  We  may  talk  about  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  but  they  lack  the 
one  important  element,  humus.  A  soil 
with  an  abundance  of  humus  does  not 
run  together,  crack  open  and  dry  out 
Mke  the  soil  that  is  lacking  in  it.  Of 
course,  if  the  humus  is  to  be  supplied 
in  manure  and  the  manure  is  coarse, 
it  had  better  be  applied  to  pastures 
and  meadows;  otherwise  the  top  son 
cannot  be  worked  down  sufficiently 
+o  make  a  capillary  connection  wltn 
the  subsoil,  and,  in  a  dry  year,  tne 
crops  will  dry  but.  The  best  way 
to  add  humus  to  the  soil  is  to  rotate 
with  clover  and  haul  the  manure  on 
the  clover. 
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Nebraska's  Largest  Orchard 


One  of  the  pioneer  fruit  growers  of 
Nebraska  is  Isaac  Pollard  of  Nehawka. 
In  1856  he  came  to  Nebraska  and  on 
the  upland  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Weeping  Water,  near  the  present 
town  of  that  name,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  what  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  apple  orchards  in  the  state. 
The  Pollard  orchard  is  the  largest 
orchard  in  one  body  in  Nebraska. 

Success  was  not  his  from  the  begin- 
ning; like  all  pioneers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  country  or  industry  he  had 
difficulties  to  overcome.  He  came 
from  Vermont  and  naturally  set  out 
varieties  of  apple  trees  that  were 
adapted  to  eastern  conditions.  But 
these  varieties  did  not  do  well  and  as 
the  years  passed  he  learned  that  the 
apple  tree  to  grow  here  must  be  one 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions of  this  section  of  the  country. 
Then  he  tried  other  varieties  until  he 
learned  the  ones  best  suited  to  Ne- 
braska. Because  of  the  early  experi- 
menting, the  Pollard  orchard  at 
present  contains  nearly  seventy  vari- 
eties of  apple  trees. 

Not  long  ago  I  spent  a  day  with 
Mr.  E.  M.  Pollard,  son  of  the  pioneer 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  who 
has  charge  of  the  orchard,  and  gained 
an  idea  of  the  organization  and  work 
connected  with  picking  and  packing 
a  large  apple  crop.  Mr.  Pollard  esti- 
mated their  total  crop  this  year  to  be 
from  18,000  to  20,000  barrels.  Their 
orchard  comprises  170  acres,  140  acres 
of  which  is  one  body.  The  dry  weather 
during  the  summer  decreased  the 
value  of  the  crop  about  20  per  cent. 
Unfortunately,  however,  4,000  or  5,000 
bushels  of  the  fruit  remained  unpicked 
at  the  time  of  the  extremely  cold 
weather  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
and  this  was  badly  injured. 

Ordinarily,  apples  can  stand  a  tem- 
perature of  20  degrees  above  zero  for 
a  short  time  and  not  be  injured,  but 
the  mercury  went  below  that  mark 
on  one  night,  and  that  was  when  the 
damage  was  done.  If  Mr.  Pollard  had 
known  that  the  temperature  was  going 
so  low,  he  could  have  averted  a  large 
part  of  the  loss  by  the  use  of  the 
smudge  pots,  which  he  keeps  under 
the  trees  for  protection  from  late 
frosts  in  the  spring.  But  the  weather 
forecast  predicted  a  warm  wave  and 
he  depended  upon  that.  In  previous 
seasons  he  has  picked  apples  until 
November  15  and  has  never  been 
caught  by  severe  freezes,  but  this 
year  was  an  exceptional  one. 
Poor  Season  For  Apples 

"This  has  been  the  most  difficult 
year  to  grow  and  handle  apples  that 
I  have  ever  experienced,"  said  Mr. 
Pollard,  in  speaking  of  the  drouth 
and  hot  weather  of  the  summer 
months.  "The  warm  and  wet  weather 
in  the  spring  was  ideal  for  the  de- 
velopment of  fungous  diseases,  and 
unless  the  spray  was  applied  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  the  proper  manner, 
the  fruit  was  injured  by  them.  It  all 
depended  upon  the  skill  of  the  person 
applying  the  spray,  as  nature  did  not 
aid  in  any  way.  The  hot  and  dry 
weather  that  came  later  in  the  sum- 
mer did  not  injure  the  insects  and 
other  pests  at  all." 


Picking  and  Packing  Apples  on  Pollard  Farm,  Cass  County 
By  THOMAS  A.  LEADLEY 


The  Pollard  orchard  was  sprayed 
four  times,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
only  orchard  in  the  state  that  is 
entirely  free  from  disease  this  year. 
Only  15  per  cent  of  the  apples  cull 
out,  and  the  larger  part  of  these  go 
to  the  cider  mill  on  account  of  size, 
and  not  because  of  any  unsoundnesses. 
This  is'  a  very  small  per  cent  of  culls 
compared  with  that  of  the  other 
orchards  in  that  section  of  Nebraska. 
The  other  apple  growers  sprayed  their 
fruit,  but  they  were  less  fortunate  in 


crop,  make  a  reputation  for  Nebraska 
apples  at  home  as  well  as  in  other 
states.  The  fruit  of  the  members  of 
the  association  is  sold  under  the 
direction  of  the  association  and  bears 
the  stamp  of  that  organization.  Three 
grades  of  fruit  are  marketed,  ranging 
in  quality  in  the  order  nftmed:  The 
Association  Brand,  the  Commercial 
Grade  and  the  C  Grade. 

The  small  growers  derive  the  great- 
est benefit  from  the  fruit  growers' 
association.    Without  its  services  they 


THE  ROAD  LEADING  TO  THE  POLLARD  ORCHARD 


applying  the  spray  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  getting  good  results. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Pollard  is  the  president 
of  the  Eastern  Nebraska  Fjuit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  a  co-operative  organ- 
ization whose  purpose  is  to  improve 
and  standardize  fruit  production  in 
eastern  Nebraska.  The  membership 
represents  about  2,000  acres  of  apple 
orchards  on  the  bluff  lands  lying 
along  the  Missouri  river.  Only  growers 
who  thoroughly  spray  their  fruit  are 
eligible  to  membership.  Up-to-date 
orchard  management  is  one  of  the 
first  requirements.  Spraying,  prun- 
ing, cultivation  and  other  features  of 
orchard  care  and  management  are 
practiced  by  the  members,  and,  in 
addition,  they  conform  to  standard 
rules  in  the  grading  and  packing  of 
the  fruit. 

Standardizing  the  Crop 

Heretofore  the  apple  growers  of 
Nebraska  have  been  rather  lax  in  the 
care  of  their  orchards  and  in  the 
handling  of  the  crop.  The  result  was 
that  much  unsound  fruit  was  pro- 
duced. Even  that  was  not  carefully 
graded.  When  consumers  bought  this 
fruit  and  found  that  it  was  not  up  to 
their  expectations  they  concluded  that 
nothing  but  poor  apples  were  grown 
in  Nebraska,  and  consequently  they 
were  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  western  apples  which  they  knew 
to  be  first-class  throughout. 

The  fruit  growers'  association  is 
endeavoring  to  eliminate  that  diffi- 
culty, and,  by  standardizing  the  apple 


would  be  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory 
market  for  their  fruit.  Their  output 
is  so  small  that  the  larger  buyers  are 
not  attracted,  but  the  association,  by 
seeing  that  the  fruit  is  properly  graded 
and  packed  is  able  to  sell  their  fruit 
to  the  big  buyers  of  the  east.  The 
large  growers,  such  as  the  Pollards, 
have  an  output  that  is  large  enough 
to  attract  the  big  buyers  without  the 
assistance  of.  the  association,  but  they 
are  benefited  by  the  reputation  which 
the  association  makes  for  Nebraska 
fruit. 

Nebraska  Apples  Bank  First 
The  Pollard  apple  crop  was  bought 
this  year  by  a  Chicago  firm  and  a 
Lincoln  firm.  The  buyer  for  the 
Chicago  house,  Mr.  Williams,  says 
that  he  has  been  buying  apples  for 
fourteen  years  and  has  never  found 
any  apples  that  equal  those  of  Ne- 
braska in  flavor  and  keeping  quality. 
The  consumers  realize  this  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  the 
product  of  the  apple  lands  of  south- 
eastern Nebraska.  Mr.  Williams  says 
that  Nebraska  apples  have  been 
shipped  to  nearly  every  state  in  the 
union  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  this  year  a  shipment  will  be  made 
to  Liverpool,  England.  The  horticul- 
tural department  of  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  has  traded  apples 
with  the  experiment  stations  in  all 
the  other  important  apple  growing 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  has 
found  that  in  general  quality,  which 
includes  texture,  flavor  and  keeping 


quality,  Nebraska  apples  rank  first. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Marshall,  the  manager 
of  the  Eastern  Nebraska  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  and  who  has  charge 
of  the  grading  and  packing  of  the 
apples  of  its  members,  says  that  the 
dry  and  hot  weather  during  the  sum- 
mer reduced  the  crop  in  southeastern 
Nebraska  about  60  per  cent.  Nearly 
all  of  the  apples  are  somewhat  off 
color  this  year.  The  trees  required 
all  the  moisture  that  fell  for  their 
own  sustenance  and  could  not  spare 
enough  to  properly  mature  the  fruit. 
Mr.  Marshal]  does  not  think  that  any 
of  the  trees  were  injured  by  the 
extreme  heat  and  drouth. 

Handling  the  Apples 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  an 
apple  crop  being  handled  preparatory 
to  shipment,  especially  from  such  a 
large  orchard  as  the  Pollards  have 
at  Nehawka.  Nearly  seventy  men  are 
employed  there  during  the  picking 
and  packing  season.  The  apples  are 
hauled  in  from  the  orchards  in  bushel 
baskets.  The  wagons  on  which  they 
are  transported  are  equipped  with 
springs  to  reduce  the  jar  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  injuring  the  fruit. 
The  apples  are  unloaded  at  the  pack- 
ing houses,  of  which  Mr.  Pollard  has 
two,  and  there  they  are  run  over  the 
grading  tables  and  the  different 
grades  sorted  out.  Experienced  graders 
do  this  work  and  are  careful  to  select 
apples  that  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  grades.  The  fruit  is 
then  packed  in  barrels  and  sealed  up. 
The  barrels  are  made  in  a  cooperage 
shop  on  the  place. 

The  packing  requires  considerable 
skill,  especially  the  facing  of  the 
barrels.  On  the  bottom  a  double- 
faced  pack  is  made,  while  the  top  is 
merely  "tailed  up,"  which  consists  in 
carefully  placing  the  apples  in  circular 
rows  on  the  upper  surface.  The  cover 
is  then  forced  down  by  means  of  a 
screw.  The  barrels,  when  sealed,  are 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  Eastern 
Nebraska  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
;he  varieties  of  apples  contained 
therein  and  the  grade  under  which 
they  were  packed.  A  railroad  siding 
runs  to  the  packing  houses  so  the 
barrels  can  be  conveniently  loaded 
into  cars. 

All  the  apples  that  do  not  come  up 
to  the  requirements  of  any  of  the 
three  grades  are  taken  to  the  cidei 
mill,  nearby,  and  converted  into  cider. 
This  mill  has  a  capacity  of  about 
50,000  gallons  a  day.  It  is  equipped 
with  two  hydraulic  presses  to  press 
the  juice  from  the  ground  fruit.  The 
work  is  all  done  by  machinery.  The 
apples  are  thrown  into  a  large  bin. 
and  from  this  they  are  elevated  to  the 
grinding  mill  which  chops  them  in 
pieces  and  runs  them  into  the  presses. 
The  cider  is  pumped  from  a  large 
tank  at  the  bottom  of  the  presses  to 
a  platform  alongside  the  railroad 
track  and  there  it  is  run  into  kegs 
and  shipped  out.  All  the  operations 
in  picking  and  handling  the  crop  are 
most  efficient  and  economical.  The 
apples  that  were  injured  by  the  freeze 

(Continued  to  Page  1121) 
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Making  a  "  7 
Life -Time  Investment 

It's  a  rather  important  event — this  buying  a  good 
watch.  For  you're  choosing  a  pocket-partner,  a  time- 
steward  that'll  be  either  a  source  of  joy  or  a  constant 
vexation  through  all  the  years  to  come. 

Be  certain  that  the  watch  yon  get  will  meet  the  rough  stress 
of  life  as  successfully  as  the  South  Bend  meets  the  drastic  ice- 
freezing  test,  the  trying  oven-baking  test  that  every  adjusted 
South  Bend  is  put  to  before  you  get  it. 


^SotithRend 

J  mw  Watch 
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Don't  buy  a  watch  in  a  hurry. 

Don't  buy  a  watch  by  mail. 
Buy  it  of  the  man  you  can  trust— 
your  jeweler.  He  knows  good 
watches  just  as  you  know  pedi- 
greed cattle.  He'll  tell  you  why 
a  South  Bend  Watch  can  be 
frozen  in  solid  ice  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  still  keep  abso- 
lute time.  Why  it  comes  un- 
harmed from  the  oven-test. 

He'll  adjust  and  regulate  the 
South  Bend  Watch  to  exactly 
suit  your  personality — so  that  it 
gives  unvarying,  unalterable 
time  every  day.  every  month, 
every  year  you  carry  it. 


Ask  him  to  show  you  the  new 
South  Bend  "double-roller" 
movement,  as  different  from  or- 
dinary out-of-date  movements  as 
the  steam  thresher  is  from  the 
flail. 

Booklet  Mailed  FREE 

It'll  give  you  a  lot  of  valuable 
information  about  watches — 
pointers  you  ought  to  know,  no 
matter  what  make  of  watch  you 
buy.  Just  say  "Send  me  book- 
let 'How  and  Where  to  Select  a 
Good  Watch'"  and  it'll  come  to 
you  by  return  mail.  Write  for  it 
today. 


THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO.  112  N.les  St.,  South  Bend,Ind. 
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.  WRITE  ME  TODAY 

a  Get  My  New  Low  Prices  — 
;  Uomplete Galloway Spreaders.U" Up 


My  New, 
Famous 

60-70  Bushel.  No.  S 
Spreader  Complete 
$79.50. 

SO  Days  Free 
Triol. 

5-Year 


Gue.r< 
antee, 


squarer  offer  or  a  lower  price  on  a  guaranteed  manure  spreader.    Any  re' 
sponsible  person  can  get  a  Galloway  Spreader— no  money  down,  no  bank 
posit— a  strictly  30-day  free  trial  on  your  own  farm  with  the  money  right 
your  own  pocket.   All  I  ask  is  your  Bank  reference.    If  high  quality,  lor 
price,  liberal  terms  mean  anything  to  you,  1  can  interest  you.   Yes  sir,  you 
can  get  any  one  of  my  nine  different  stylet,  put  it  right  to  work  in  your 
field  for  thirty  days,  test  it  any  way  you  please,  it's  got  to  suit  you  or  yc 
can  return  it  and  the  trial  won't  cost  you  a  cent.    Can  you  beat  this  offer 

My  Direct  from  Factory  Plan  Saves  Yon  (25  to  $45 

Over  40,000  Galloway  Spreader  owners  have  profited  by  it.   So  can  you, 
No  dealers', agents'  or  jobbers'  profits  or  salesmen's  expenses  and  bad 
debts  to  pay  on  my  plan.   Get  my  catalog.   It  tells  you  all  about  rr 
9  styles  of  spreaders;  about  my  eleven  distinct  patented  features, 
attachment  spreaders  that  will  fit  your  own  farm 
truck,  only'  $19.50  and  ud;  complete  sp  eader 
with  detachable  trucks,  $64.75  and  up;  or  my  Nev 
Low-Down  and  Big  Complete  80-B  i.  Spreader 
Write  lor  Free  Catalog  and  Olter  Now 
Don't  wait.  Save  big  money.  My  special 
cooperative  offer  will  help  you  get  your 
spreader  partly  or  entirely  without  cost. 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Writ.  Galloway  Co. 
289  Galloway  Station,    Waterloo,  Iowa 


Hen 
My 

New,  Low- 
wn,  Seml- 
erslung 
Spreader  —  the 
Best  Low-Down, 
Draft,  Two- 
Morse  Spreader  Ever 
Built. 


Get  My  Low  Price 


POWER  IS  MONEY 


f  For  the  Farmer  or  Contractor,  when  applied  to  his  Saw-Outfit — Shredder — Thresher— Grist  Mill  ^ 
-Sprayer— Cotton  Gin — Irrigation  Plant  or  other  machinery  requiring  the  use  of  a  Gasoline- 
Kerosene  Engine  of  from  2  H. P.  to 75  H.P. 

INVESTIGATE  TUC  TCHADI  IT  I  IKIC  61  YEARS  IN 
THE  MERIT  OF    I  lit     I  ELIYI  r  LL    LIIlL  BUSINESS 

Single,  Double  and  Four  Cylinder,  slow  speed,  heavy  duty  Engines,  especially  designed  for 
low  fuel  expense  and  built  and  sold  on  honor. 

"2  f\  fX_.,_  T  r,,aa  TvS<*l  is  offered  and  our  guarantee  is  back 
<5VI  UayS     r  ICC    I  liai  of  each  sale.     Ask  any  owner. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO..   458  MEAGHER  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Old  Honesty 
Blankets 


Guaran 

teed! 


We 
stand  bo 
^^^^^  hind  every 
Old  Honesty 
Blanket.    You  get 
a  new  blanket  free  if 
any  Old  Honesty  Blanket 
fails  to  wear  a  full  year.  Our 

$3.50  &  $4.00  Storm  Blankets 

wear  like  cow  hide  — give  horses  real  protec- 
tion. Big*,  roomy  blankets,  made  of  honest  brown 
canvas,  lined  extra  heavy.    Lock-stitch  sewed  and 
quilted  to  protect  from  ripping.     Stand  hard  knocks. 
Easy  to  put  on  or  take  off  in  stormy  weather.  Remember— 
roa  are  protected  —  every  blanket  positively  guaranteed.  If 
er  can't  supply,  write 
BEMIS  BLANKET  COMPANY,  OMAHA,  NEBR.  v 


Guarantee  Tag 
Warrants  Wear  for 
Full  Year— or  New 
Blanket 
FREE 


Improving  Crops  by  Breeding 

By  R.  A.  EMERSON,  University  of  Nebraska 


CROSS-BREEDING— II. 


In  the  article  preceding  this,  it  was 
promised  to  explain  how  characters 
are  inherited  in  cross-bred  plants  and 
animals — in  short,  to  explain  Mendel's 
law  of  heredity.  The  inheritance  of 
characters  cannot  be  studied  satisfac- 
torily in  perfectly  pure  strains.  We 
can  of  course  learn  from  such  strains 
that  a  certain  character  is  inherited, 
for  it  appears  in  the  whole  progeny. 
We  can  tell  how  it  is  inherited,  how- 
ever, only  after  studying  the  progeny 
of  crosses  between  the  strain  in 
question  and  some  other  strain  that 
lacks  the  character  that  we  wish  to 
know  about. 

In  this  discussion  of  inheritance  in 
crosses,  we  must  deal  with  individual 
characters,  not  with  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  characters  that  go  to  make  up 
a  variety  or  a  breed.  We  shall  have 
to  start  with  a  very  simple  example, 
a  cross  between  two  pure  strains  that 
differ  only  with  respect  to  a  single 
character.  Later  it  may  be  well  to 
show  what  happens  when  the  parents 
differ  in  two  or  even  in  three  or  more 
characters.  By  that  time,  however, 
the  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  be  ready 
to  admit  that  the  whole  question  has 
quite  enough  complexity.  What  could 
we  hope  to  accomplish,  therefore,  if 
we  attempted  at  once  to  discuss  crosses 
between  strains  that  differ  in  a  large 
number  of  characters,  as  most  strains 
do?  But  let's  worry  about  that  later. 
We  are  going  to  start  with  a  simple 
case. 

Behavior  of  Cross-Bred  Com 

Suppose  we  cross  a  black  corn  with 
a  white  one.  Nearly  everybody  knows 
some  kind  of  black  corn,  Black  Mex- 
ican sweet  corn,  for  instance,  or  Black 
Squaw  corn,  or  perhaps  some  variety 
of  black  popcorn.  The  white  corn  we 
shall  use  in  this  cross  may  also  be  a 
sweet  corn,  or  a  popcorn,  or  a  flour 
corn,  or  a  dent  corn,  or — but  forget 
it.  We  are  going  to  pay  attention  to 
just  one  thing,  color  of  grains,  and 
the  color  is  going  to  be  either  black 
or  white. 

The  first  generation  of  a  cross 
between  a  black  corn  and  a  white  one 
is  usually  black,  like  one  of  its  par- 
ents. It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
which  one  of  the  parents  has  the 
black  color.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
prepotency  of  one  parent  over  the 
other,  but  wholly  a  matter  of  the 
dominance  of  one  character  over  an- 
other. In  this  case  black  dominates 
in  the  first  generation  of  the  cross.  In 
the  illustration  herewith,  I  have  shown 
the  colors  of  the  parents  (marked  P) 
and  the  colors  seen  in  the  first,  second 
and  third  generations  of  the  cross 
(marked  I,  II  and  III,  respectively). 
Individual  grains  of  corn  are  what 
I  have  attempted  to  show  in  the  figure. 
They  are  not  a  photograph,  but  do  not 
do  me  the  injustice  of  thinking  that 
they  are  meant  to  represent  white- 
faced,  black  cattle  such  as  might  be 
produced  by  crossing  Herefords  with 
Angus. 

All  the  individuals  of  the  first 
generation  are  black,  but  in  the  second 
generation  white  grains  appear.  If 
the  second  generation  is  produced  by 
self-pollinating  any  first  generation 
plant,  or  by  fertilizing  its  silks  with 
pollen  from  any  other  first  generation 
plant  (and  such  pollination  is  always 
to  be  assumed  unless  it  is  stated 
otherwise),  there  will  ordinarily  be, 
in  the  second  generation,  about  three 
black  grains  to  one  white  one.  Of 
course,  if  only  four  grains  were  pro- 
duced in  the  second  generation,  there 
might  not  be  just  three  black  ones 
and  one  white  one.  It  is  merely  meant 
that  on  the  average,  with  fairly  large 
numbers,  about  three-fourths  are  black 
and  one-fourth  white.  Both  black 
and  white  grains  are  mixed  together 
on  the  same  cob. 

Grains  That  Come  "True" 

Now  if  any  white  grain  from  such 
an  ear  be  planted  and  the  resulting 
ear  self-pollinated,  every  grain  on  it 
will  be  white.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  four  white  third-generation  grains 
at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
diagram  directly  below  the  single 
white  grain  of  the  second  generation. 
If  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  grains  had 
been  produced  in  the  same  way,  they 
would  all  have  been  white.  White 
grains  from  such  a  mixture  always 
breed  true. 

If  the  black  grains  of  the  second 
generation  3-1  mixture  are  planted 
separately  and  the  resulting  ears  like- 
wise self-pollinated,  some  of  the  plants 


will  be  found  to  produce  nothing  but 
pure  black  third-generation  grains, 
while  others  will  yield  a  mixture  like 
that  of  the  second  generation,  namely, 
about  75  per  cent  black  and  25  per 
cent  white  grains.  That  is,  some  of 
the  second-generation  black  grains — 
always  about  one-third  of  them — breed 
true,  while  the  other  black  grains — 
two-thirds  of  all — never  breed  true, 
but  act  just  like  the  first-generation 
black  grains. 

Thus,  out  of  any  four  second- 
generation  grains,  two,  on  the  average 
— one  white  and  one  black — breed  true 
and  the  other  two — both  of  them  black 
— break  up  again  into  blacks  and 
whites.    And  this  behavior  is  contin- 
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Diagram  representing  the  results  of 
crossing  black  with  white  corn.  The 
upper  row  shows  the  parent  types  (P). 
In  the  second  row  is  seen  the  single 
type  produced  in  the  first  generation 
of  the  cross  (I).  The  third  row  ex- 
hibits the  types  of  the  second  genera- 
tion (II)  in  the  numerical  relation 
resulting  on  the  average  when  pro- 
duced by  the  self-fertilization  of  any 
first -generation  individual.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  diagram  are  exhibited 
the  third  generations  (111)  grown 
from  the  different  second-generation 
types,  showing  that  half  of  the  latter 
breed  true  and  half  again  break  up. 

ued  in  later  generations.  Whenever 
a  grain  once  breeds  true,  producing 
an  ear  every  grain  of  which  is  like 
itself,  its  progeny  breeds  true  in- 
definitely thereafter.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  a  grain  fails  to  breed  true 
to  its  own  type,  but  instead  produces 
the  3-1  mixture  of  blacks  and  whites, 
only  one-half  of  its  progeny  acts  like 
itself,  breaking  again  into  blacks  and 
whites;  the  other  one-half  always 
breeds  true. 

Law  of  Crosses  General 

If  this  behavior,  strange  as  it  is, 
were  true  only  of  black  and  white 
corn,  it  would  be  of  little  practical 
importance  to  us.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  Such  behavior  is  wide- 
spread. A  very  great  number  of 
characters  in  many  kinds  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  even  some  characters 
of  man  himself  are  now  known  to 
act  in  just  this  way. 

Thus  bush  beans  crossed  with  pole 
beans  always  give  pole  beans  in  the 
first  generation  and  about  three  pole 
to  one  bush  in  the  second  generation, 
the  bush  beans  and  about  one-third  of 
the  pole  beans  breeding  true  in  later 
generations,  and  the  other  pole  beans 
again  breaking  up  into  a  3-1  mixture 
of  pole  and  bush  types.  Any  pure 
rose-combed  ctr'ckens  crossed  with 
single-combed  ones  give  only  rose- 
combed  chicks,  but  the  next  generation 
.'hows  its  3-1  mixture  of  rose  and 
single,  with  the  single-combed  birds 
and  a  part  of  the  rose-combed  ones 
always  breeding  true  to  those  char- 
acters and  the  remaining  rose-combed 
fowls  again  giving  both  types.  Pollel 
breeds  of  cattle  impress  tbe  hornless 
condition  upon  the  offspring  wh?n 
crossed  with  horned  breeds.  In  thjj 
next   generation,   however,   if  inter- 
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Steady  Service 

Economy-First  and  Last 

In  a  pair  of  Hansen's  Gloves. 

Keep  them  always  ready  —  and  you 
won't  suffer  from  rusty  nails,  wire  or  any 
cold  weather  hand-troubles. 

They  outlast  many  others  of  the  flimsy 
kind,  and  the  saving  in  time  and  hand- 
health  is  beyond  price. 

Hansen's 

Gloves  and  Mittens 

Suit  every  job  —  every  man.  For 
harvest  work  or  lighter  chores  —  for 
driving,  motoring  or  motorcycling,  Han- 
sen's give  you  the  grip  that  holds,  witli 
"give"  and  softness.  Price  $1.25-  up. 
All  sizes. 

Free  book  tells  all  about  the  perfect  Hansen 
leather  specially  tanned  to  laSl.  Will  not  crack 
or  peel,  stiffen  or  harden;  easily 
cleaned  in  gasol.ne. 

Write  us  for  book  and  in- 
formation where  to  order  and 
how  to  buy,  if  your  dealer 
doesn't  tell  Hansen's.  Address 

O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 

110  Detroit  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

lGlov<? 


BALL  #  BAND 


The"  Ball-Band"  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot 
keeps  winter  workers*  feet  as 
warm  as  toa^t.   'J  his  boot  is 
knit  -  not  felt,  uud  is  com* 
pletcly  shrunk. 

The  patented  Rnow  excluder 
fits  close  ahout^the  top  of  the 
stout  gum  over  and  keeps  out 
snow,  dirt,  grain  and  chaff. 

"Ball -Band"  Arctics — one, 
two  and  four  buckles  —  are 
made  of  tough  rubber  forced 


"  Dry  as  a  bone"  in  a 

Fish  Brand 

Pommel 
Slicker 

Keeps  your  saddle, 
dry  and  smooth 
because  the  front 
and  back  extend 
to  cover  every 
bit  of  leather 
The  wide  skirts  \ 
button  about  the  \ 
legst  to  make  pro-  .  . 
tectjon  complete. 

$3.50 

Everywhere 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
'tfSWEJlfr  Iden  .fied 

-si  always 
by  this 


mails 


A.  J.  Tower  Co. 

BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited 
Toronto 


IQjOpSnep  Fied 


I 


frlndir.  "  |  *>I4>  Sleel  Wind  Mill. , 
We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In- 1 
vestlgate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  t 
price  lis 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


breeding  is  practiced,  about  one  in 
four  of  the  individuals  have  horns  and 
the  horned  condition  breeds  true. 
Applies  to  Eyes,  Too 

So  also  with  yourself.  If  either 
of  your  parents  had  "pure"  brown 
eyes,  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  your  own 
eyes  are  brown  and  also  those  of  your 
brothers  and  sisters  even  though  your 
other  parent  had  blue  eyes.  But  with 
your  children  it  is  different.  Even 
though  their  other  parent  has  brown 
eyes  like  yourself — that  is,  "hybrid" 
brown  eyes,  "hybrid"  in  the  sense  that 
one  of  your  parents  had  brown  and 
the  other  had  blue  eyes — then  I  am 
guessing  that,  if  you  have  a  large 
family,  a  majority  of  your  children 
have  brown  eyes,  but  that  some  of 
them  have  blue  eyes.  One  more  guess, 
and  this  is  easy  money:  If  both  your 
parents  had  blue  eyes,  it's  a  "cinch" 
that  you  have  blue  eyes,  or  perhaps 
grayish  ones;  certainly  not  brown  or 
black  ones. 

A  principle  of  inheritance  of  so 
nearly  universal  application  as  the 
one  here  outlined  should  excite  our 
curiosity  enough  to  ask:  Why  such 
tehavior?  If  I  have  succeeded  in 
presenting  the  facts  in  an  under- 
standable way,  I  be'ieve  I  can  show 
why  the  behavior  is  as  it  is.  I  shall 
try  it  anyway,  probably  next  time. 


By  a  Jayhawker 

All  day  yesterday  it  drizzled  arid 
today  it  still  continues.  Perhaps  half 
an  inch  of  water  has  fallen — enough 
to  keep  fall-sown  fields  of  wheat  and 
alfalfa  up  to  the  top  notch.  For  the 
time  of  year,  November  15,  it  is  warm, 
but  colder  weather  may  not  be  far 
behind  this  moisture.  Flies  still 
pester  the  horses  occasionally,  but 
they  put  in  most  of  their  time  trying 
to  get  in  the  house,  for  they  seem  to 
know  what  is  coming  to  them  soon. 
This  morning  we  finished  husking 
what  standing  corn  we  had;  it  was 
the  best  of  all  and  made  about  eight 
bushels  to  the  acre,  worth  about  two- 
thirds  of  what  real  corn  sells  for.  Our 
cattle  still  go  to  pasture  each  day  and 
succeed  in  getting  quite  a  bit  to  eat 
along  the  creek.  They  are  doing  well 
on  much  less  feed  than  it  will  take 
when  winter  comes.  Hens  are  laying 
but  little;  what  few  eggs  we  get  bring 
32  cents  a  dozen  at  the  store.  Nearly 
enough  potatoes  were  raised  here  for 
home  use.  The  first  car  to  be  shipped 
in  is  on  track  in  Gridley  today,  sell- 
ing at  90  cents  a  bushel. 

After  having  watched  for  some 
years  the  yield  of  hay  and  the  price 
obtained  for  it,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  land  for 
sale  in  the  west  that  offers  as  large 
returns  as  the  prairie  meadows  of 
this  section  of  the  country.  I  know 
of  a  number  of  pieces  that  are  priced 
for  $30  an  acre  which  this  year  pro- 
duced a  net  revenue  of  $6  an  acre,  or 
6  per  cent  interest  on  $100  an  acre 
valuation.  This  result  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  non-resident  land 
owner;  to  get  it  he  will  have- to  .live 
near  the  land  and  harvest  the  hay 
himself  or  hire  it  done.  The  non- 
resident land  owners  rarely  get  more 
than  $1.50  to  $2  an  acre  cash  rent, 
while  the  man  who  rents  the  land 
and  harvests  the  hay  gets  much  more. 
This  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  for 
no  man  is  going  to  rent  land,  put  up 
the  hay  and  turn  the  entire  proceeds 
over  to  the  land  owner.  For  a  number 
of  years  this  meadow  land  has  been 
paying  far  better  returns  than  the 
land  which  is  farmed,  because  it  can 
be  bought  so  much  cheaper.  I  notice 
that  some  of  the  writers  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  say  their  high  priced 
land  has  not  returned  them  1  per  cent 
on  its  value  this  year.  On  this  basis 
our  $30  hay  land  is  really  worth  as 
much  as  their  $150  farm  land. 

I  know  that  we  cannot  expect  $14 
a  ton  for  our  hay  every  year;  last  year 
we  received  an  average  of  about  $7. 
But  last  year  it  made  a  full  ton  to  the 
acre  and  some  of  it  more,  while  this 
year  the  average  for  the  whole  acre- 
age is  three-fifths  of  a  ton  to  the  acre. 
The  price  paid  in  1911  was  higher 
than  it  is  this  year;  considerable 
prairie  hay  in  this  locality  was  sold 
for  $20  a  ton.  Perhaps  a  fair  average 
price  for  prairie  hay  for  a  number  of 
years  is  $10  a  ton  and  the  average 
yield  is  not  far  from  one  ton  to  the 
acre.  The  whole  process  of  baling 
hay  costs  $2.50  a  ton  and  the  men 
who  do  it  at  that  price  furnish  every- 


thing and  board  themselves.  The 
hauling  costs  25  cents  a  ton  per  mile 
and  the  average  haul  is  about  three 
miles,  which  adds  75  cents  more  to 
the  cost  of  getting  it  to  the  track. 
Here  is  an  expense  of  $3.25  a  ton  for 
the  hay;  this  leaves  the  land  owner 
at  least  $5  a  ton  for  his  income,  pro- 
vided he  handles  his  own  hay.  On  this 
basis  I  cannot  see  a  better  investment 
in  the  country  than  our  hay  lands, 
and  if  I  had  a  lot  of  money  to  invest  I 
should  put  it  in  this  land.  Please  re- 
member that  I  have  no  land  for  sale. 

I  am  not  so  well  convinced  that  this 
same  land  would  prove  profitable  as 
an  investment  if  it  was  used  for  pas- 
ture. When  land  is  mowed  the  grass 
is  injured  very  little,  even  if  the 
seasons  are  dry.  If  it  is  just  a  little 
overpastured,  as  it  is  liable  to  be 
during  dry  seasons,  the  grass  may  be 
greatly  harmed.  An  average  price 
for  pasturing  cattle  during  the  season 
is  $7  a  head  for  mature  cattle  and  it 
requires  three  acres  to  carry  them 
through  in  good  shape.  Here  we  have 
an  income  of  about  $2.35  an  acre  and 
from  this  must  be  deducted  the  cost 
of  keeping  up  the  fences  and  looking 
after  the  stock.  No,  if  I  had  a  thou- 
eand  acres  of  grass  land  here  not  one 
acre  of  it  should  be  rented  for  pasture. 
Hay  land  has  proven  profitable  for  a 
number  of  years  and  I  cannot  see  why 
it  will  not  continue  to  do  so  as  prairie 
hay  is  becoming  less  abundant  each 
year.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  good  Kansas  blue  stem 
hay,  such  as  this  section  produces, 
sells  on  the  city  market  for  about  $2 
a  ton  more  than  the  lowland  hay 
from  other  states.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  worth  it  is  another  question;  the 
point  is  that  we  get  it. 


NEBRASKA'S  LARGEST  ORCHARD 

(Continued  from  Page  1119) 

have  been  sold  to  a  vinegar  factory 
and  are,  therefore,  not  a  total  loss. 
Orchard  Care  Essential 

An  inspection  of  the  Pollard  orchard 
gives  one  a  clue  to  the  success  of  the 
owners  in  apple  growing.  The  first 
impression  you  get  when  entering 
the  orchard  is  that  clean  cultivation 
is  religiously  practiced;  practically 
no  weeds  can  be  found.  Mr.  Pollard 
says  the  orchard  was  cultivated  about 
the  same  as  a  field  of  corn.  An 
orchard  disk  was  used.  This  was 
followed  by  a  spring-tooth  harrow, 
which  leaves  a  fine  mulch.  No  cover 
crop  of  any  kind  is  grown.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  good  cultivation,  the  or- 
chard has  the  best  of  care  in  spraying 
and  pruning. 

Besides  establishing  a  standard  for 
apple  production  and  a  reputation  for 
Nebraska  fruit,  the  Eastern  Nebraska 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  has  been 
instrumental  in  securing  a  reduction 
in  the  shipping  rates  on  apples  in 
Nebraska.  The  association  is  also 
co-operating  with  orchardists  in  other 
states  to  secure  a  reduction  in  inter- 
state rates.  At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  at  St.  Joseph  this  year 
a  committee  was  appointed  from  each 
nf  these  states  to  make  an  effort  to 
have  the  shipping  rates  of  this  section 
equalized  with  those  of  other  fruit 
growing  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Pollard  is  the  member  of  that 
committee  from  Nebraska.  The  matter 
will  first  be  taken  up  with  the  rail- 
roads and  if  they  do  not  grant  the 
requests  of  the  fruit  growers  an 
appeal  will  be  made  to  the  interstate 
commerce  commission. 


Frank  Weber  of  Wayne  county 
raised  an  average  of  sixty  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  this  year  on  a  field 
of  thirty-four  acres.  It  was  the  best 
field  of  corn  in  the  locality,  says  the 
Wayne  Democrat.  Mr.  Weber  plowed 
early  and  harrowed  the  same  day. 
Harrowing  was  repeated  to  preserve 
a  mulch  until  planting  time.  Thor- 
ough cultivation  is  Mr.  Weber's  rule, 
but  he  does  not  believe  it  pays  to 
cultivate  after  laying-by  time  unless 
a  heavy  rain  comes  to  pack  the  soil. 
If  the  season  is  dry.  late  cultivation 
is  more  likely  to  be  detrimental,  he 
thinks,  than  beneficial. 


Sixteen  tons  of  stock  beets  from 
four  town  lots  is  the  record  made  this 
year  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bartos  of  Wilber, 
Saline  county.  Two  of  the  beets, 
says  the  Wilber  Republican,  weighed 
twelve  and  one-half  pounds  each. 


That  big  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  grown 
in  Nebraska  this  year  is  needed  at 
home.  N  arly  every  farm  could  profit- 
ably grow  more  alfalfa. 


HONORBILT 

There  are  no  shoes  at 
popular  prices  that  in  any 
way  compare  with  the 
classy  Mayer  Honorbilt 
shoes  for  women.  They 
combine  style, 
refinement, 
comfort  and 
service  to  the 
highest  de- 
gree. 


Style 
Comfort 
Quality 

Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are 
not  only  fine  looking  but  de- 
pendable for  wear.  They  are 
"built  on  honor."  The  finest 
upper  leather  is  selected,  and 
the  soles  are  of  special  tan- 
nage —  everything  first  class 
throughout.  If  you  want  the 
dressiest  and  best  wearing 
shoes  obtainable,  demand 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes. 

WARNING— Always  be  sure  nd  look 
for  the  Mayer  name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt 
Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men, 
women  and  children :  Dry  son, 
the  wet  weathershoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes  and  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

-£$y     F-  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

MILWAUKEE  i 

M0NORBILT  S 


Worse  Blankets 

Wear  Like  Iron 

They  give  three  times  the  service  of  ordinary  blankets. 
Every  one  is  closely  woven  of  the  strongest,  tightest- 
twisted  yarns  our  expert  spinners  can  make.  5A  Blankets 
are  made  in  the  largest  blanket  factory  in  the  world  and 
go  direct  to  your  dealer.   No  jobbers'  profits  to  pay. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

5A  Storm  King 

Square  Blankets 

—the  most  popular  medium-priced  square  rlankets  on 
the  market.  Extra  large,  extra  thick,  extra  strong,  extra 
warm.    Weigh  8  lbs.,  measure  84  x  90  inches. 

Buy  a  5  A  Square  Blanket  for  street  use 
Buy  a  5  A  Bias  Girth  Blanket  for  stable  use 
Buy  a  5 A  Plush  Robe  for  carriage  or  auto. 
Write  for  booklet  showing  blanJcetsiti  colors. 
WM.  AY  RES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


"TREE 

We  are  giving  Ropp's 
New  Calculator  FREE  to 
every  farmer  or  land  o«  nt  r 
who  wnntsto  put  up  a  fenc  e 
that  will  last.    Ropp's  Uaj- 
julator  should  !>e  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer.   It  will  in- 
stantly Bive  the  correct  answer  to 
any  business  problem  that  can  be  set- 
tled by  arithmetic     We  will  also  send 
you  our  free  illustrated  catalog  on 

DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tells  you  why  it  is  bet- 
ter than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.    If  you  want 
a  farm  fence  that  will  last, 
and  stay  trim   and  tight  the 
year    round,  write  for  these 
FKEE  hooks  today.  il 
Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 
1833  Industrial  St.  PEORIA,  ILL. 
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Under  Editorial  and  Business  Management  of 
SAMUEL  ROY  McKELVIE. 


A  weekly  Agricultural,  Live  Stock  and 
Home  Newspaper,  published  every  Wednes- 
day at  119  North  Sixteenth  street,  Lincoln, 
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Phone  No.  B1968 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (In  advance)  %  1 . 00 

Watch  your  label:  If  date  is  not  changed 
vithln  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notlf' 
Uk.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when   the  time  paid  for  expires 


Advertisers  Must   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read 
Ing  columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  ol 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisei 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmery  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  In  The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


It  is  announced  that  ex- 
Exports,     ports  of  goods  from  the 

United  States,  principally 
manufactured  articles,  will  show  a 
very  large  increase  this  year.  That 
should  calm  the  fears  of  those  persons 
who  thought  the  country  would  be 
ruined  by  a  deluge  of  imports  fo1  low- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  new  tariff 
law.  No  surprise  will  be  caused  to 
students  of  trade  to  see  a  tremendous 
increase  'in  exports  under  the  lower 
tariff  that  recently  went  into  effect. 
Imports  will  increase,  of  course,  but 
foreigners  are  not  going  to  send  their 
goods  to  us  and  give  them  away; 
when  they  sell  to  us  they  must  buy 
from  us.  Certain  goods  they  will  sell 
to  us  because  they  can  produce  them 
cheaper  than  we  can;  in  return  they 
will  take  goods  that  we  can  produce 
cheaper  than  they.  Is  not  such  trade  a 
sensible  thing  rather  than  a  menace 
to  the  country?  A  little  study  of  the 
question  should  convince  any  thought- 
ful person  that  anything  which  inter- 
feres with  international  trade,  even 
in  the  slightest  degree,  interferes  to 
that  extent  with  the  most  efficient 
production  of  goods. 


Retail  prices  of  foods 
Food  Prices,    were  higher  on  August 

15  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  preceding  twenty-three 
years.  This  is  the  showing  made  by 
the  latest  report  on  retail  prices  from 
the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  at  Wash- 
ington, which  brings  the  figures  down 
to  the  above  date.  The  statistics  cover 
fifteen  articles  of  food,  including  meats 
of  all  kinds,  eggs,  butter,  wheat  flour, 
corn  meal,  sugar  and  m'lk.  Of  these 
fifteen  articles  the  retail  prices  of 
twelve  advanced  in  the  year  ending 
August  15,  while  the  prices  of  three 
— svgar,  wheat  flour  and  corn  meal — 
declined.  The  advances  amounted  to 
from  2.7  per  cent  for  milk  to  20  per 
cent  for  bacon ;  the  decreases  in  price 
were  2.7  per  cent  for  corn  meal,  5.5 
per  cent  for  wheat  flour  and  7.8  per 
cent  for  sugar. 

When  the  prices  of  the  fifteen 
articles  are  considered  in  connection 
with  their  average  consumption  in 
workingmen's  families,  they  show  an 
increase  of  8  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
living  on  August  15  this  year  com- 
pared to  the  same  date  in  1912,  an 
increase  of  14.9  per  cent  compared 
to  August  15,  1911,  and  an  increase 
of  66.1  per  cent  compared  to  the 
average  for  the  ten-year  period  1890 
to  1899.  It  isn't  any  wonder  that 
consumers  everywhere  are  exercised 
about  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  question  arises  again  and  again 
whether  the  marked  advance  in  the 
price  of  food  in  the  cities  is  due  pri- 
marily to  scarcity  or  to  exorbitant 


tolls  of  middlemen.  Statisticans  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, after  an  investigation,  an- 
nounced a  few  months  ago  that  the 
share  taken  by  middlemen  is  not 
much,  if  any,  greater  now  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Nevertheless  it  is 
certain  that  numerous  middlemen  do 
increase  prices,  and  whether  or  not 
their  tolls  are  larger  than  they  used 
to  be  they  are  in  many  cases  too  large. 

Reducing  the  number  of  middlemen 
alone  will  not  give  cheap  food,  how- 
ever, for  it  must  now  be  apparent  to 
everyone  that  relative  scarcity  of 
some  kinds  of  food  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  high  cost  of  living. 


Deep  gloom  hung  over  the 
Sugar.       meeting    of    beet  sugar 

manufacturers  in  Chicago 
'ast  week.  Asserting  that  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  this  country  will 
be  wiped  out  between  now  and  March, 
1916,  by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
sugar,  the  manufacturers  discussed  in 
pessimistic  vein  what  to  do  with  their 
factories  and  holdings.  Predictions  of 
'his  kind  do  not  always  come  true, 
but  if  they  should  in  this  case  it 
would  mean  simply  that  we  have  been 
maintaining  the  beet  sugar  industry 
by  paying  more  for  our  sugar  than  we 
could  buy  it  for  elsewhere.  If  the 
beet  sugar  industry  cannot  live  with- 
out a  subsidy,  then  the  country  as  a 
whole  would  be  better  off  without 
it.  Here  in  Nebraska,  however,  and 
wherever  the  beet  sugar  industry  is 
established,  it  would  be  a  hard  blow 
to  have  the  industry  wiped  out.  Such 
an  event  would  not  so  much  show 
the  lack  of  wisdom  in  pulling  the 
props  out  from  under  beet  sugar  as 
lack  of  wisdom  in  ever  providing 
nrops.  Fortunately,  if  the  new  tariff 
law  means  the  destruction  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  this  country,  our 
sugar  beet  lands  can  be  put  to  other 
profitable  uses — alfalfa  and  potatoes, 
for  example.  But  before  getting  too 
greatly  excited  we  should  wait  and 
see  if  the  beet  sugar  men  are 
mistaken. 


The  strength  that  might 
Duplication,    come  to  farmers  through 

thorough  organization 
seems  likely  to  be  weakened  by  a 
multiplicity  of  organizations.  This  is 
true  in  both  the  nation  and  in  this 
state. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  Grange 
<>nd  the  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Co-Operative  Union  have  been  organ- 
izing locals  in  Nebraska.  The  Grange 
eivps  much  attention  to  the  social  side 
of  farm  life,  and  to  legislative  matters 
concerning  farmers;  but  in  a  great 
many  instances  its  members  co- 
operate to  market  their  farm  product? 
and  to  purchase  supplies.  The  Farmers' 
Educational  and  Co-Operative  Union 
places  the  main  emphasis  upon 
business,  the  marketing  of  crops 
and  purchasing  supplies,  but  it  looks 
after  legislative  matters  and  the 
social  side  of  farm  life  as  well  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  these 
two  organizations  overlap. 

Now  a  Red  Willow  county  sub- 
scriber writes  to  ask  what  we  know 
about  the  Farmers'  Equity  Union, 
which  is  holding  organization  meet- 
ings in  his  part  of  the  state.  We 
know  very  little  about  this  organiza- 
tion except  that  it  seems  to  be  suc- 
cessor to  the  defunct  American 
°ociety  of  Equity — once  well  organized 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hastings,  Nebraska 
— and  that  its  purposes  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Farmers' 
Educational  and  Co-Operative  Union 
^o  far  as  we  know  the  principles  of 
the  Farmers'  Eciuity  Union  are  good 
and  its  officers  honest. 

We  regret  exceedingly,  however, 
that  three  farmers'  organizations  of 
national  scope  are  in  the  fie'd.  So 
long  as  the  co-operative  enterprises 
of  farmers  are  local  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  they  belong  to  the 
same  national  body  or  not;  but  when 
co-operative  enterprises  reach  the 
federation  stage  and  larger  enter- 
prises, like  a  terminal  elevator,  are 
to  be  undertaken,  then  it  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage  to  have  unity  of 
organization.  Moreover,  in  securing 
legislation  farmers  would  have  more 
strength  in  one  organization  than  in 
three. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  is  not  the 
official  or  unofficial  organ  of  any 
organization;  we  cannot,  therefore, 
advise  farmers  what  organization  to 
join.  But  we  do  regret,  as  already 
said,  that  multiplicity  of  organizations 
stands  to  detract  from  the  strength 
that  farmers  might  attain  if  all  in 
one  body. 


For  many  years  a  few 
Foretelling    astronomers    have  held 
the         the    belief    that  a  way 

Seasons.  would  ultimately  be 
found  to  foretell  the 
character  of  seasons  long  in  advance. 
Now  Professor  E.  B.  Frost  of  Yerkes 
observatory  has  announced  that  years 
of  tabulations  of  records  show  a  close 
relation  between  the  sun  spot  activity 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun  and  the 
weather  on  the  earth.  These  observa- 
tions show  that  radiation  from  the 
sun  is  highest  when  the  sun  spots 
are  most  numerous.  The  period  be- 
tween the  maximum  and  minimum 
sun  spot  activity  is  11.13  years. 

Just  what  the  spots  are  is  not 
known,  except  that  they  are  disturb- 
ances on  the  surface  of  the  sun  show- 
ing as  deep  depressions  when  viewed 
from  the  side.  They  are  very  large, 
the  largest  being  about  50,000  miles 
in  diameter,  or  large  enough  to  place 
within  it  two  bodies  as  large  as  the 
earth  without  touching.  Since  the 
sun  spot  period  is  accurately  known 
it  is  believed  by  a  good  many  astron- 
omers that  science  will  be  able,  par- 
ticularly after  further  observations,  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  farmers  to  the 
extent  of  telling  them  what  kinds  of 
crops  to  plant  or  not  to  plant  in 
certain  seasons. 

But  another  theory  concerning  the 
weather  has  recently  been  advanced 
that  does  much  to  offset  the  possible 
value  of  the  sun  spots  as  weather 
indicators.  It  is  thought  that  a  rela- 
tion exists  between  volcanic  activity 
and  the  character  of  the  weather. 
When  volcanoes  are  active  the  upper 
-tratum  of  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with 
-.moke  and  fine  dust,  which  turn  back 
i  part  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  make 
it  cooler  upon  the  earth.  Thus  great 
oleanic  activity  in  some  part  of  the 
earth  would  tend  to  counteract  sun 
spot  activity;  and  since  nobody  knows 
when  volcanoes  are  going  to  break 
loose  the  possible  value  of  sun  spots 
as  a  guide  to  foretelling  the  character 
of  seasons  is  largely  if  not  wholly 
overcome. 

It  looks  as  though  farmers  would 
have  to  continue  to  plant  their  crops 
in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the 
season  ahead.  We  are  not  sure  but 
that  it  is  just  as  well.  A  farmer  could 
hardly  change  his  system  of  farming 
every  few  years.  And  as  to  being 
prepared  for  seasons  of  short  crops, 
we  know  now  that  bad  seasons  as 
well  as  good  are  ahead,  and  it  would 
hardly  make  it  easier  to  prepare  for 
the  bad  ones  to  know  the  exact  year 
in  which  they  were  coming. 


The  course  of  study  in 
To  Breach  country  schools  includes 
the  Wall,  the  first  eight  grades  of 
school  work.  Parents 
who  want  their  boys  and  girls  to 
pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  must  seek  out  some  high  school, 
near  or  far,  to  which  to  send  them. 
Often  the  high  school  is  so  far  away 
that  the  young  people  must  live  away 
from  home  to  attend.  Thus  boys  and 
girls  at  a  tender  age  are  denied  the- 
care  of  their  parents,  while  the 
parents  are  robbed  of  the  daily  com- 
panionship of  their  children.  This 
limit  of  eight  grades  in  country  schools 
has  very  appropriately  been  termed 
fhe  "eighth  grade  wall." 

The  question  of  breaching  that  wall 
is  one  of  vital  interest  to  every  farmer. 
Just  now  rural  school  patrons  in  this 
s+ate  are  asked  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  having  more  than  eight  grades 
taught  in  country  schools  wherever 
the  patrons  desire  it.  No  question 
fan  be  raised  as  to  the  desirability  of 
having  the  grades  above  the  eighth 
taught  in  the  country,  so  that  rural 
boys  and  girls  could  receive  high 
school  instruction  without  having  to 
live  away  from  home.  But  whether 
more  grades  should  be  added  to  the 
course  of  study  in  the  average  one- 
room  school  is  very  questionable. 

The  threat  of  schoolmen  that  pupils 
who  take  high  school  work  in  country 
schools  will  not  be  given  credit  there- 
for in  regular  high  schools  unless 
certain  conditions  are  met  does  not 
enter  into  our  conclusion.  The  boy 
or  girl  in  the  country  who  wants 
high  school  work  wants  it  for  knowl- 
edge and  not  for  credits.  The  thing 
that  makes  questionable  the  idea  of 
fdding  more  grades  to  the  course  of 
study  in  one-room  schools  is  the 
danger  of  over-burdening  the  teacher 
and  lowering  the  efficiency  of  all  the 
instruction  offered. 

In  a  country  school  where  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  grades  are  represented 
from  the  first  up  to  and  including  the 
eighth,  a  teacher  has  all  she — we  say 


"she"  because  there  are  almost  no 
male  teachers  in  country  schools — 
can  do  to  hear  all  the  recitations  and 
give  proper  instruction  to  the  pupils. 
To  add  more  grades  at  the  top  would 
not  only  over-burden  her,  but  it  would 
subtract  from  the  attention  she  could 
give  to  the  pupils  of  each  grade. 
Either  she  would  have  to  neglect  the 
pupils  taking  high  school  subjects,  or 
neglect  the  beginners. 

Where  the  number  of  pupils  in  a 
school  is  small  and  all  the  grades  are 
not  represented,  high  school  subjects 
might  be  taught  without  over-working 
the  teacher.  If  the  patrons  of  such 
a  school  can  find  a  teacher  who  has 
had  sufficient  training  to  enable  her 
to  teach  high  school  subjects,  we  see 
no  reason  why  they  are  not  justified 
in  asking  for  an  extension  of  the 
course  of  study.  But  even  in  cases 
of  that  kind  we  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  ability  to  teach  well  both 
primary  and  advanced  subjects  seldom 
esides  in  one  person,  and  a  teacher 
that  would  be  good  for  the  advanced 
pupils  might  be  a  very  poor  instructor 
for  the  young  children. 

It  is  feasible  to  teach  high  school 
subjects  in  a  one-room  school  in  only 
a  comparatively  few  cases.  Persons 
who  would  solve  the  rural  school 
problem  in  that  way  are  contemplat- 
ing something  that,  for  the  majority 
of  cases,  is  utterly  impracticable. 
More  grades  ought  to  be  taught  in 
the  country,  but  the  way  to  accom- 
plish it  is  through  consolidation  of 
rural  schools.  In  a  consolidated  school 
enough  pupils  are  brought  together 
so  a  teacher  can  be  employed  for  the 
'ower  grades  and  one  for  the  upper; 
or  perhaps,  one  for  the  primary  grades, 
one  for  the  intermediate  and  one  for 
the  upper.  Then  the  teachers  are  not 
over-burdened  and  each  can  be  pro- 
ficient in  teaching  a  particular  grade 
of  pupils. 

To  some  persons  consolidation  of  . 
rural  schools  may  seem  as  impraci 
ticable  as  adding  more  grades  to  the 
course  of  study  in  a  one-room  school, 
but  to  us  it  seems  that  consolidation 
:s  the  only  way  effectively  to  breach 
the  eighth  grade  wall. 


Improving  the  roads  we 
Location  have  is  not  to  be  the  end 
of  Roads,  of  good  roads  effort.  Ex- 
perts in  the  office  of  good 
roads  at  Washington  are  already  ad- 
-ocating  the  relocation  of  roads  to 
avoid  hills  and  heavy  grades.  That, 
they  say,  would  decrease  the  cost  of 
hauling  and  increase  the  life  of  horses 
and  automobiles.  The  tendency  in 
'aying  out  roads  has  been  to  make 
them  straight,  regardless  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country.  Up  hill  and 
^own  they  go,  crossing  and  recrossing 
streams  and  draws,  when  by  following 
natural  routes  hills  and  bridges  in 
manv  cases  could  be  avoided. 

While  in  large  areas  of  Nebraska 
nills  and  streams  do  not  complicate 
the  road  problem,  in  other  sections 
of  the  state  great  advantages  would 
be  gained  by  relocating  roads  to 
avoid  bad  hills.  But  everywhere, 
whether  in  level  or  hilly  countries, 
what  a  lot  of  time  is  wasted  zig- 
zagging about  on  section  lines.  It 
would  save  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time  if  from  principal  towns  diagonal 
roads  led  to  the  intermediate  points 
of  the  compass — northeast,  northwest, 
southwest  and  southeast.  It  is  reallv 
a.  pity  that  some  of  the  old  "angling" 
roads  of  pioneer  days  were  not  pre- 
served. They  were  the  natural  routes. 
The  difficulty  of  closing  some  of  them 
=howed  how  travel  resisted  being 
forced  into  unnatural  courses. 

But  our  roads  are  located  on  section 
lines  and  it  will  be  hard  to  move 
them.  Ultimately,  however,  we  or  our 
posteritv  will  get  tired  going  up  and 
down  hill,  and  turning  square  corners 
in  making  diagonal  distances.  Then 
roads  will  be  located  with  as  much 
care  to  avoid  grades  as  is  used  in 
locating  railroads,  and  from  all  mar- 
keting places  rural  boulevards  will 
run  diagonally  to  the  intermediate 
points  of  the  compass  or  to  other 
towns  and  places. 


The  state  horticultural  society  is 
urging  Nebraska  people  to  eat  Ne- 
braska apples.  Now  why  not  urge 
Nebraska  people  to  eat  Nebraska 
potatoes.  Those  sand  hill  spuds  are 
fine;  likewise  the  ones  that  grow 
beyond  the  sand  hills. 

The  Albion  News  says  that  Mr.  Ed. 
Flanagan  has  put  a  big  cancellation 
mark  on  Boone  county  drouth  stories. 
His  corn  yielded  fiftv-two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  It  was  planted  early  and 
given  thorough  cultivation. 
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What  Farmers  Need 

Extracts  From  Address  of  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Before  National  Grange,  November  14 


The  department  of  agriculture  shall 
leave  nothing  undone  to  stimulate 
production  directly  and  to  convey 
information  to  the  farmer,  but  we 
have  suddenly  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  in  many 
dire ctions  further  increased  production 
waits  on  better  distribution. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that 
farmers  need  better  credit  arrange- 
ments. The  slightest  reflection  will 
convince  one  that  all  farmers  do  not 
equally  need  it;  that  all  sections  are 
not  similarly  circumstanced.  From 
one  section  comes  the  cry,  not  for 
capital  at  lower  rates,  but  for  infor- 
mation as  to  how  to  invest  capital. 
That  many  communities  need  long 
time  loans  under  reasonable  condi- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  farms  and 
for  permanent  improvements,  and 
that  other  communities  need  an  im- 
provement in  conditions  under  which 
the  small  farmer  may  secure  rela- 
tively small  sums  for  operating  ex- 
penses at  low  rates,  cannot  be  denied. 
The  question  is  one  of  ways  and  means. 

And  just  what  is  needed  and  just 
what  should  be  done,  no  one,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  at 
present  sufficiently  informed  or  wise 
enough  to  assert.  For  a  generation 
economists  have  known  the  facts 
about  European  conditions,  but  few 
have  investigated  the  conditions  at 
home.  The  department  of  agriculture 
is  now  definitely  and  rapidly  making 
the  home  survey  and  should  in  a  short 
time  have  information  of  great  value 
to  the  farmer,  to  congress  and  to 
state  legislatures. 

One  thing  is  clear,  the  schemes  that 
are  multiplying  which  conceive  the 
farmer  to  be  a  mendicant  and  a 
subject  for  unique  and  special  legis- 
lation may  be  at  once  condemned.  The 
American  farmer  does  not  need  or 
desire  to  be  classed  with  those  foreign 
people  who  are  just  emerging  from 
a  condition  of  serfdom  and  tutelage. 
He  asks  no  opportunity  that  is  not 
afforded  to  every  American  citizen; 
he  asks  for  no  legislation  which  shall 
give  him  credit  on  easier  terms  than 
his  brother  mechanic  or  his  profes- 
sional friend  or  his  merchant  may 
secure  it.  But  he  does  ask  to  be 
assisted  in  creating  conditions  and 
machinery  which  shall  enable  him 
on  a  similar  credit  foundation  to 
secure  his  money  at  the  same  rates 
as  any  other  class  in  the  community. 
This,  and  this  alone,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  all  that  he  asks  and  is  nothing  less 
than  he  deserves. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  wisdom 
and  the  justice  of  proposals  that 
would  take  the  money  of  all  the  people 
through  bonds  or  other  devices  and 
lend  it  to  the  farmers  or  to  any  other 
class  at  a  rate  of  interest  lower  than 
the  economic  conditions  would  nor- 
mally require  and  at  a  rate  of  interest 
lower  than  that  at  which  other  classes 
are  securing  their  capital.  This  would 
he  special  legislation  of  a  particularly 
odious  type,  and  no  new  excursions 
in  this  direction  would  be  palatable 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  gigantic 
task  of  restoring  the  simple  rule  of 
equity. 

Studies  in  Marketing 

In  the  field  of  marketing,  there  is 
also  danger  that  pressure  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  us  to  act  every- 
where before  we  are  prepared  to  act 
intelligently  anywhere — not  that  as- 
sistance cannot  be  given  here  and 
there  and  not  that  the  department  is 
not  furnishing  and  will  not  furnish 
information  of  great  practical  value 
to  individuals  and  communities.  The 
department  has  arranged  its  market- 
ing investigations  under  five  important 
subdivisions: 

First,  marketing  surveys,  methods 
and  costs,  including  especially  avail- 
able market  supplies  in  given  produc- 
tion areas,  demand  at  consuming 
centers,  cold  and  other  storages, 
marketing  systems  and  'prices,  and 
costs  of  wholesale  and  retail  distribu- 
tion of  farm  products. 

Second,  transportation  and  storage 
problems,  having  in  mind  the  elim- 
ination of  waste  and  the  study  of 
problems  connected  with  surplus  mar- 
ket supplies,  terminal  and  transfer 
facilities,  including  freight  congestion, 
car  supply,  deterioration  in  transit, 
extension  of  the  practice  of  precooling 
of  perishable  and  other  special  services. 

Third,  city  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion investigations,  involving  a  study 
of  the  uses  and  limitations  of  farmers', 
municipal,  wholesale  and  retail  market 
houses,  systems  of  city  distribution, 


the  promotion  of  direct  dealing  be- 
tween producers  and  consumers  by 
parcel  post,  express  and  freight. 

Fourth,  study  and  promulgation  of 
market  grades  and  standards;  a  con- 
sideration of  sizes  and  suitability  of 
packages  and  containers,  methods  of 
preparation  of  perishable  products 
and  the  ultimate  establishment,  so  far 
as  practicable,  of  official  market  grades 
and  standards  for  farm  products. 


Finally,  co-operative  production  and 
marketing  investigations.  The  de- 
partment has  done  much  work  in  this 
field  through  various  agencies.  It  has 
established  standard  eolton  grades 
and  has  practically  completed  its 
standard  corn  grades.  It  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  cold  storage 
problems,  to  the  packing  and  handling 
of  perishable  fruits.  It  is  convinced, 
as  you  are,  of  the  existing  chaos  and 
of  the  consequent  wastes  —  waste 
resulting  from  faults  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer  in  the  growing  and  han- 
dling of  his  products;  waste  resulting 
from  the  machinery  of  distribution, 
including  physical  equipment  and  phys- 


CHURCH  AND  FA  KM  CO-OPERATE 

Two  ministers  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  country  life  and  church 
institute  held  at  Raymond,  November 
12  to  14.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches  and  the  institute  was  a  great 
success.  This  is  a  new  movement  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  originating 
in  the  east.  It  emphasizes  the  work 
of  the  country  church  in  developing 
the  social  side  of  life  and  in  connect- 
ing agriculture  with  reiigious  work. 
There  was  some  skepticism  at  first 
as  to  the  success  of  the  plan  to  use 
the  church  for  such  purposes,  but 
everyone  in  the  community  assisted 
in  the  movement  and  an  ideal  com- 
munity is  the  result. 

Three-fourths  of  the  members  of 
the  churches  in  Raymond  are  farmers 
and  why  should  they  not  have  the 
benefits  of  all  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural and  social  development,  as  well 
as  in  the  religious  side  of  life,  that 
may  be  imparted  to  them  through  the 
assistance  of  the  church?  Agriculture 
and  religion  mix  well  together  and 
the  combination  of  the  two  promises 
to  aid  materially  in  the  development 
of  rural  life. 

This  was  the  second  institute  of 
its  kind  at  Raymond  and  the  people 
in  the  town  and  surrounding  com- 
munity are  proud  of  the  success  they 
have  had.  The  extension  department 
of  the  state  university  co-operated 
with  the  churches  and  furnished  the 
speakers  to  give  expert  advice  on 
farming  subjects.  When  the  presby- 
tery met  at  Raymond  more  than  a 
year  ago  this  idea  was  discussed  by 
the  rural  pastors  and  endorsed  by 
them.  Last  year  a  local  society  was 
organized  to  further  discuss  the  idea 
and  to  carry  on  the  work.  Two 
pastors,  Jt  C.  Wilson,  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  George  M.  Jones,  the 
Methodist  minister,  supported  the 
movement  from  the  first  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  them  that  the  success 
has  been  so  marked. 

At  the  Missouri  University  at  Co- 
lumbia a  two  weeks'  summer  course 
for  rural  pastors  has  been  organized. 
Agricultural  subjects  are  taught  and 
also  rural  life  problems.  Mr.  Wilson 
attended  this  short  course  last  year 
and  is  strong  in  his  praise  of  it.  There 
has  been  some  talk  of  establishing  a 
similar  course  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  but  as  yet  no  definite  steps 
have  been  taken  in  that  direction.  It 
would  undoubtedly  prove  a  great 
benefit. 

The  institute  at  Raymond  was  free 
to  all.  One  of  the  finest  things  about 
it  was  its  appeal  to  the  young  persons 
in  the  public  schools.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  work  in  drawing, 
sewing,  woodwork,  composition  and 
various  other  forms  of  school  work. 
"It  is  an  effort  to  build  up  the  country 
in  the  interest  of  the  social  and 
religious  life,"  said  Reverend  Wilson, 
in  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  church 
in  co-operating  with  the  farmers. 
"The  whole  thing  is  a  giving  affair 


and  not  a  begging  one,  as  the  churches 
are  sometimes  thought  to  be.  The 
church,  is  not  asking  for  a  thing  in 
a  financial  way.  It  is  simply  taking 
its  natural  place  according  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible." 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  dinners 
were  eaten  in  the  basement  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Long  tables  were 
spread  with  those  good  things  to  eat 
that  can  be  found  only  on  farms,  and 
everyone  did  justice  to  them.  The 
program  was  given  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  each  day.  Last  year 
an  all-day  session  was  held,  but  many 
of  the  farmers  were  too  busy  to  attend 
in  the  morning.  Wednesday  evening 
P.  C.  Johnson,  chaplain  of  the  state 
penitentiary,  spoke  on  the  responsibil- 
ity of  society  for  crime  and  criminals. 
The  lecture  was  religious  in  its  tone. 
Thursday  night  Reverend  Leon  D. 
Young  of  Beatrice  gave  an  address 
on  "The  Ministry  of  Encouragement" 
and  Friday  night  Professor  Charles  E. 
Bessey  of  the  state  university  talked 
on  what  the  university  and  state  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  country 
church. 

The  other  speeches  were  relative 
to  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 
Professor  H.  C.  Filley  of  the  university 
farm  gave  a  lecture  and  discussion 
Thursday  night  on  farm  management, 
and  Friday  afternoon,  H.  Lacey,  also 
of  the  university  farm,  talked  on  plant 
diseases.  In  the  domestic  science 
department  of  the  institute  Miss  Vera 
Armstrong  of  the  university  domestic 
science  school  had  charge  of  the 
cooking  demonstrations  and  gave  a 
lecture  and  discussion  on  making 
meals  of  left-overs.  In  the  exhibits 
eight  departments  were  represented, 
domestic  science,  floral,  grain,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  fancywork  and  art, 
poultry  and  livestock.  The  latter 
consisted  entirely  of  colts.  The  people 
of  Raymond  and  the  surrounding 
community  raised  $100  to  support  the 
institute,  and  premiums  were  given 
in  all  the  departments. 

Friday  afternoon  H.  J.  Gramlich  of 
the  university  farm  gave  a  demon- 
stration in  colt  judging.  Forty-five 
colts  were  entered.  The  horsemen  of 
the  neighborhood  co-operated  heartily 
with  the  institute  and  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  colts  frofn  the  different 
stallions  and  also  a  sweepstakes  prize. 
Nearly  400  persons  attended  this  fea- 
ture of  the  program.  Professor  Gram- 
lich pointed  out  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  the  animals  as  he  judged 
them  and  explained  fully  his  reasons 
for  placing  one  animal  up  and  an- 
other down.  He  said  that  the  colt  ex- 
hibit at  Raymond  was  one  of  the  best 
he  had  ever  judged  in  institute  work. 

Next  year  some  new  features  will 
be  added  to  the  institute  program  at 
Raymond.  Just  what  these  will  be 
has  not  been  decided  definitely,  but 
there  is  some  talk  of  a  field  day  for 
the  young  people.  At  all  events,  the 
program  will  be  good  and  the  novel 
idea  of  church  and  agricultural  co- 
operation will  be  watched  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  T.  A.  L. 


Judging  Colts  at  Country  Life  and  Church  Institute,  Raymond,  Nebraska 


ical  handling;  waste  resulting  from  the 
manipulation  of  those  middlemen  who 
perform  no  clearful,  useful  and  nec- 
essary service,  and  waste  resulting 
from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  and  of  the  producer  of  the 
character  of  the  prpduct  which  is 
placed  on  the  market.  The  producer 
of  any  product  is  entitled  to  receive 
an  exact  price  for  the  specific  product 
which  he  offers,  and  the  consumer  is 
entitled  to  receive  just  the  commodity 
he  thinks  he  is  paying  for.  A  failure 
in  either  direction  involves  injustice 
and  greatly  hampers  production  and 
crop  improvement. 

Co-operation  Needed 

Several  things  stand  out  very 
clearly  at  this  stage  of  our  knowl- 
edge. All  this  waste  must  be  elim- 
inated. In  simple  justice,  the  producer 
must  be  paid  specifically  for  what  he 
produces  and  for  nothing  else,  and 
the  consumer  must  receive  what  he 
thinks  he  purchases  and  must  be  will- 
ing to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good 
product.  It  is  absolutely  clear  that 
before  the  problems  of  rural  credit 
and  of  marketing,  the  individual 
farmer,  acting  alone,  is  helpless. 
Nothing  less  than  concerted  action 
will  suffice.  Co-operation  is  absolutely 
essential.  The  same  business  sense 
and  the  same  organizing  genius  which 
have  placed  this  nation  in  the  front 
rank  in  industry  must  be  invoked  for 
agriculture. 

I  am  not  advocating  an  organization 
which  will  attempt  to  establish  a 
closed  market  and  to  fix  prices.  I  am 
advocating  simply  an  economic  ar- 
rangement which  will  facilitate  pro- 
duction and  enable  the  producer  to 
find  the  readiest  and  best  market  for 
his  product  and  the  consumer  to 
receive  his  supplies  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Nor  am  I  thinking  of  concerted 
effort  which  shall  proceed  from  above 
downward.  It  must  associate  itself 
with  some  particular  product  which 
is  more  or  less  capable  of  being 
standardized  and  the  object  must  be 
to  overcome  some  specific  difficulty. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  co-operative  society  must 
be  those  who  are  bonafide  producers 
and  that  every  approach  of  the  ex- 
ploiter must  be  aggressively  repelled. 
The  object  must  be  specifically  eco- 
nomic and  not  remotely  political. 

Here  again  the  need  is  for  infor- 
mation. Types  of  organizations  which 
operate  successfully  abroad  cannot 
necessarily  be  imported  into  this 
country  without  modification.  A  form 
helpful  for  one  undertaking  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  another,  and 
one  successful  in  one  community 
under  certain  conditions  cannot  nec- 
essarily be  expected  to  succeed  under 
other  conditions  in  another  commun- 
ity. There  are  many  facts  to  be 
ascertained.  We  are  aggressively 
conducting  a  survey;  we  desire  to 
know  and  to  estimate  the  various 
sorts  of  enterprises  afoot  to  be  able  to 
fel)  the  people  on  what  principles  they 
may  organize  and  for  what  purposes. 
Farmers'  Organizations 

This  brings  us  sharply  up  against 
the  whole  problem  of  the  organization 
of  rural  life.  That  rural  life  should 
be  organized  and  can  be  organized  is 
clear;  various  agencies  are  definitely 
attacking  its  intellectual  side.  We  are 
effectively  studying  rural  physical 
improvements,  especially  jood  roads. 
The  country  is  aroused  concerning  it. 
It  realizes  that  good  country  roads 
are  prerequisite  for  many  important 
rural  undertakings.  They  are  pre- 
requisite for  better  marketing,  for 
better  schools,  for  comfortable  living 
and  for  the  promotion  of  social  life. 

There  is  obvious  need  of  organiza- 
tion for  sanitary  purposes  and  for 
social  development.  Whether  all 
these  shall  come  through  definite 
attack  of  private  or  public  agencies, 
or  as  by-products,  makes  no  differ- 
ence; they  must  come.  We  can  no 
longer  entertain  the  notion  that  rural 
life  shall  remain  isolated,  disjointed 
and  unorganized.  Its  organization  is 
a  national,  economic  and  social  neces- 
sity. It  is  more  difficult  to  organize 
a  scattered  rural  population  than  a 
concentrated  one,  but  the  great  need 
is  to  give  the  rural  population  at 
least  approximately  the  primary  ad- 
vantages which  the  town  enjoys. 

The  town  is  organized,  and  because 
of  its  organization  and  of  its  conse- 
quent advantages,  it  has  tended  to 
attract  to  it  the  most  ambitious  youth 
of  the  country.  The  task  of  rural 
organization  is  difficult,  but  as  the 
greatest  educator  of  America  has 
said:  "The  difficulty  of  a  task  con- 
stitutes no  reason  for  declining  it." 
And  in  this  way  lies  the  largest 
promise  for  national  upbuilding  and 
stability. 
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Old  Dutch  Cleanser  lessens  work  in  scores  of  ways. 

Takes  The  Drudgery  From 
Scrubbing  And  Cleaning 

In  the  dairy,  milk  cans,  pans  and  pails  clean 
much  easier  and  quicker. 
Saves  Work  And  Time  in  cleaning  harness, 
feed  boxes,  carriage  tops,  etc. 

Many  Uses  and  Full  Directions 
on  Large  Sifter  Can — 10c 

Dont  Be  Without  Itv 


Hoiivq  Circlo 
Paw   it  <al  o  rv  6-, 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Woman's  Work  Undervalued 

"Of  course,"  a  man  explained  illu- 
minatingly,  "there  is  a  difference  in  a 
man's  position  in  the  home  and  a 
woman's.  The  man  is  the  earner. 
His  work  brings  in  something.  It  is 
the  source  of  the  family  income,  while 
a  woman  merely  looks  after  the 
household  and  helps  disburse  his 
earnings.  Her  work  is  important 
and  necessary,  of  course,  but  it  has 
no  cash  value." 

Hasn't  it,  indeed?  Some  men  have 
found  that  a  woman's  work,  even  in 
the  home,  has  a  cash  value  when  it 
has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  day  or  week. 
Help  in  the  household  must  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  from  $12  to  $20  a 
month  and  board,  while  a  housekeeper 
who  assumes  all  the  management  of 
another's  household  must  be  paid 
more.  The  seamstress  charges  from 
?1.50  to  $2.50  a  day  for  plain  sewing 
and  the  bill  of  the  laundress  amounts 
to  about  the  same  figure.  If  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  nurse  are  re- 
quired they  must  be  paid  for,  in  cash, 
at  the  rate  of  $25  a  week,  while  those 
of  a  doctor  come  at  $2  for  a  look  at 
your  tongue. 

The  wife  and  mother  usually  per- 
forms the  work  of  housekeeper, 
laundress,  seamstress  and  cook,  not 
to  mention  her  duties  as  mother  of 
a  family,  and  in  ordinary  oases  takes 
the  place  of  both  doctor  and  nurse. 
In  addition  the  farm  woman  usually 
manages  the  poultry  and  does  more 
or  less  of  the  dairy  and  garden  work, 
besides  taking  care  of  the  children 
in  a  way  that  no  hired  help  can  be 
depended  on  to  do.  And  yet,  because 
she  does  all  this  as  her  share  of  the 
work  under  a  marriage  contract  of 
partnership,  her  services  have  "no 
cash  value."    She  is  not  an  earner. 

In  the  name  of  right  and  justice 


BUY  FUR  NOW 


Because  you  can  get  REEL  QUALITY  fur  at  wholesale  prices. 

We  are  the  third  largest  receivers  in  the  world  of  raw  fur 
shipments  direct  from  trappers.  Send  5c  for  our  catalog— it 
brings  the  World's  best  styles  to  you  at  reasonable  prices. 
HERMAN  REEL,  CO..  MILWAUKEE  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 
P.  S.— Trappers  I  Write  for  our  Price  List  und  Shipping  Tags. 


The 
Family 
Package 

25c 


CRACKERS 

are  economical  because  they  come  in  this  big  family-size  pack- 
age. They're  always  clean  and  fresh  because  the  package  is 
triple  sealed  and  air-tight.  They're  nourishing  and  digestible 
because  they  are  light,  crisp  and  flaky.  They're  appetizing 
because  their  delicious  flavor  and  delicate  toasty  brown  appeal 
to  the  eye  and  taste. 

JopSE  WHILES  Biscuit  (pMPANY        Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 


and  equality,  what  is  she  then?  A 
slave?  But  it  is  not  so  nominated  in 
the  bond.  And  if  she  be  free  and  her 
husband's  equal  under  the  marriage 
yoke,  and  performs  work  under  the 
name  of  "duties"  that  have  a  cash 
value  when  they  must  be  bought,  why 
is  she  not  an  earner?  What  other 
sort  of  partnership  is  there  in  which 
one  partner  appropriates  all  the  joint 
earnings  and  doles  out  to  the  ether 
whatever  he  sees  fit,  being  compla- 
cently generous  or  grudgingly  close 
with  his  money,  according  to  his  mood? 

These  questions  are  for  you,  sister; 
you  whose  husband  carries  the  pocket- 
book  and  denies  you  either  wages  or 
an  equitable  share  in  the  family  in- 
come. If  you,  a  free  woman  in  a 
free  country,  submit  to  such  a  mis- 
interpretation of  your  contract,  whose 
is  the  blame? 


Christian  Spirit 

Since  I  attended  church  a  few 
Sundays  ago  and  noticed  with  regret 
the  attitude  of  some  of  the  people 
toward  each  other,  I  have  been  won- 
dering if  it  would  not  be  good  policy 
to  call  attention  to  the  spirit  of  our 
churches.  We  go  there  every  Sunday 
and  some  of  us  are  Christians.  But 
do  we  show  a  Christian  attitude  to 
sit  stolidly  in  our  seats  and  at  the 
end  of  the  sermon  stand  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few,  pass  silently  out?  How  can 
we  expect  this  spirit  to  bring  about 
interest  in  the  Sabbath  school  or 
prosperity  to  the  churches?  Where 
is  the  sincere  greeting  of  the  good  old- 
time  Christianity? 

The  people  do  not  see  that  there 
are  hungry  hearts  and  souls  about 
them  longing  for  a  friendly  smile  or 
groping  for  a  helping  hand.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  world  that  would  not 
exist  if  we  lived  up  to  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  religious  songs  we  sing. 
How  can  success  attend  the  work  of 
the  Father  when  many  go  about  with 
malice  toward  each  other?  Let  us 
open  our  eyes  to  the  need  of  manifest- 
ing more  kindness,  if  not  love,  to- 
ward our  fellow-men. 


Farming'  Is  Hard  Work 

To  Home  Circle:  The  object  of  this 
discussion  is  not  to  tell  of  the  vices 
or  virtues  of  our  individual  husbands, 
but  really  to  find  out  what  we  women 
think  of  farm  life.  Here  is  a  question: 
Can  a  man  be  a  farmer  if  he  has  no 
land?  Is  it  a  matter  of  inclination  or 
opportunity?  A  man  cannot  buy  ma- 
chinery and  stock  necessary  to  run  a 
farm  and  pay  interest  on  the  money, 
providing  he  can  borrow  it,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  living  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal,  out  of  what  he 
can  produce  on  the  land.  He  must 
have  some  capital,  even  to  be  a  renter, 
r>nd  being  a  renter  means  just  a 
living.  It  may  be  a  fairly  good  one, 
-nd,  if  things  go  well,  he  may  be  able 
to  educate  his  children,  but  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  have  to  put 
them  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are 
able.  If  a  man  has  capital,  are  there 
not  other  investments  that  pay  better 
and  quicker  returns? 

If  we  farmers  only  realized'  the 
profits  our  town  friends  credit  us 
with,  then  would  we  flourish.  But 
we  have  to  contend  with  wet  weather, 
dry  weather,  insect  pests,  hog  cholera 
and  low  prices.  We  take  what  we  can 
get  when  we  sell  and  pay  what  is 
qsked  when  we  buy.  Farming  is  hard 
work.  Even  if  you  are  able  to  hire 
it,  you  cannot  always  get  help, 
especially  in  the  house.  Economy 
always  must  be  practiced  and  some- 
times it  amounts  to  deprivations  so 
exacting  that  it  warps  the  farmer's 
nature  so  that  he  cannot  enjoy  the 
pleasures  that  naturally  belong  to 
farm  life  When  hard  times  come  it 
is  the  farmer's  wife  who  suffers  the 
most.  Things  needed  in  the  house 
can  go,  for  they  bring  nothing  in,  is 
the  excuse.  But  what  a  mistake. 
Money  spent  in  making  the  home  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  yields  the  high- 
est rate  of  interest.  This  is  where 
farm  life  is  deficient. 

Farmers  need  more  in  their  homes 
than  town  people,  because  they  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion that  the  town  folks  enjoy.  I  think 
that  the  lack  of  recreation  causes 
more  women  to  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  farm  than  anything  else. 
Farmers'  wives  are  just  as  well  edu- 
cated and  refined  as  any  other  class 
of  women  and  they  want  conveniences 
in  their  homes — well  furnished  homes, 
books  and  music,  and  nice  clothes.  If 
the  farm  can't  produce  these  things, 
how  can  they  be  expected  to  like  the 
farm?    We  are  led  to  believe  that 
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industry  and  economy  should  be  re- 
warded with  success.  There  isn't  a 
more  industrious  or  economical  class 
than  the  farmers,  and  why  shouldn't 
they  have  the  best? 

You  may  be  led  to  think  that  I  do 
not  like  the  farm,  but  I  do  for  many 
reasons.  One  is  that  I  think  It  is  the 
best  place  to  raise  children.  On  the 
farm  the  mother  has  her  children 
more  to  herself  and  there  are  not  so 
many  evil  influences  to  contend  with. 
The  children  have  better  chances  for 
health  and  good  morals.  Educational 
opportunities  are  equal  to  those  in 
town,  providing  the  parents  take  the 
right  kind  of  interest  in  school  affairs. 
Other  advantages  which  the  farmer 
may  enjoy  are  the  flowers,  sunshine, 
birds  and  all  out-doors,  if  he  has  the 
time  to  enjoy  them. 

Yes,  I  would  marry  the  farmer, 
even  if  farmers  do  not  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  their  labors  and  have 
the  conveniences  and  luxuries  they 
Fhould  have,  for  whose  fault  is  it? 
The  farmers',  of  course.  But  some 
day  they  are  going  to  wake  up.  "The 
farmer  feeds  them  all,"  so  you  see 
they  have  the  strongest  combination 
in  the  world  when  they  realize  that 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  form  a 
farmers'  union.  When  they  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer  and  buy  direct  from 
the  factory  the  middlemen  will  have 
to  become  producers  and  the  land 
will  be  given  back  to  the  people. 

HOPEFUL. 


-  Graham  Bread — Rolls 

To  Home  Circle:  In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  I  noticed  a 
request  for  good  graham  bread  and 
one  for  cinnamon  rolls.  Here  are  the 
ones  1  use  and  we  like  them  very 
much: 

Graham  Bread — Take  one  cake  of 
yeast  foam,  one  quart  of  warm  water, 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  tea- 
-  poonful  of  salt  and  one-half  cupful 
of  lard.  I  use  the  potato  water  and 
some  mashed  potato  in  my  yeast, 
ftir  in  two  parts  of  graham  and  one 
rart  of  white  flour  to  make  a  thick 
tatter  and  keep  in  a  warm  place  over 
night.  Tn  the  morning  mix  it  stiff 
with  good  white  flour.  Allow  it  to 
ipise  twice  before  molding  into  loaves. 
Ee  sure  that  it  is  very  light  before 
taking  and  you  will  have  a  nice, 
wtrlesome  loaf. 

Cinnamon  Rolls — When  mixing  my 
tread  I  leave  one  quart  of  the  sponge. 
To  this  I  add  one  egg,  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of  lard,  and 
mix  it  stiff.  After  allowing  it  to  raise 
twice,  I  rail  it  into  a  long  strip  one- 
half  an  inch  thick,  butter  it  well  and 
sprinkle  thickly  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  Then  I  roll  it  up  as  you 
would  a  jelly  cake,  place  in  a  pan 
rf  suitable  size  and  allow  it  to  get  very 
light.  When  baked,  slice  the  same 
as  bread. 

This  dough  also  makes  excellent 
doughnuts.  Roll  out  the  dough  the 
same  as  for  rolls,  but  cut  into  strips 
and  twist  or  cut  with  a  doughnut 
cutter.  Allow  them  to  raise  well  on 
the  bread  board.  Then  fry  to  a  nice 
brown  color  in  hot  lard  and  shake  in 
a  sack  with  sugar.  When  they  are 
gone  you  will  long  for  more. 

BUSY  HOUSEKEEPER. 


The  Bright  Side  of  Life 

To  Home  Circle:  How  often  a  smile 
and  the  grip  of  a  friendly  hand  makes 
cne  take  heart  again,  and  how  a 
cheerful  word  from  a  sincere  friend 
makes  life  seem  brighter  when  things 
have  gone  wrong.  One  of  the  greatest 
lessons  to  be  learned  in  life  is  to  take 
reople  at  their  best,  not  their  worst; 
to  look  for  the  beautiful  in  their  dis- 
positions, not  the  ugly;  to  see  the 
bright,  not  the  dark;  the  straight, 
not  the  crooked,  and  to 
"Live  for  those  who  love  us; 
For  those  that  know  us  true; 

For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance; 

For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance; 

For  the  future  in  the  distance, 
And  the  good  that  we  may  do." 

Frontier  Co.  O.  E.  F. 


By  adding  corn  starch  to  first-grade 
flour  you  can  make  your  own  cake 
flour.  Use  one  part  of  corn  starch 
to  five  parts  of  flour  and  sift  several 
times  to  mix  thoroughly.  The  baking 
powder  may  be  added  at  this  time,  or 
it  may  be  added  when  the  cake  is 
mixed,  using  the  proportions  gen- 
erally called  for  in  cakes. 

To  make  a  brown  sugar  that  will 
not  granulate,  pour  water  on  tlje 
sugar  (enough  to  melt  it),  and  after 
stirring  well,  set  it  away.  The  clear 
syrup  that  forms  in  this  manner  does 
not  grain  as  boiled  syrup  does. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Narrow  Escape 

A  long  time  ago,  when  my  mother 
was  a  small  girl  going  to  school,  her 
father  had  some  large  Texas  steers 
in  his  pasture.  There  were  100  of 
them  and  the  pasture  was  very  large. 
The  children  had  to  cross  the  pasture 
on  the  way  to  school  and,  one  morn- 
ing, when  mother  and  one  of  her 
sisters  were  on  their  way,  the  cattle 
were  lying  in  the  path.  When  the 
girls  were  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  cattle  they  began  to  get  up  and 
move  toward  them.  The  girls  run  for 
a  fence  not  far  away,  but  saw  that 
they  would  be  overtaken.  There  was 
a  thicket  of  scrub  oak  nearby  and  they 
got  down  on  their  hands  and  knees 
and  crawled  into  it.  The  cattle  could 
not  get  into  the  thicket,  but  they  sur- 
rounded it.  The  screams  of  another 
sister  that  had  taken  refuge  behind 
a  fence  before  she  got  near  the  cattle 
brought  the  men  from  a  neighboring 
field  to  their  rescue. 

At  another  time,  when  mother  and 
her  brother  were  riding  a  horse  to 
school  across  the  pasture,  the  cattle 
ran  after  them  and  they  had  to  get 
off  the  horse  and  run  into  the  brush 
again.  These  experiences  ended  their 
trips  across  the  pasture  until  the 
cattle  were  removed  from  it. — Edna 
Carmean,  age  14,  Beaver  City,  Neb. 

Jap  Invasion 

We  once  had  a  pet  colt  whose  name 
was  Jap.  One  day  papa  was  going  to 
mow  some  weeds,  so  he  took  Jap's 
mother  and  left  Jap  in  the  yard.  The 
kitchen  door  was  ppen  and  Jap  walked 
up  on  the  porch  and  right  into  the 
kitchen.  There  was  a  kettle  of  water 
sitting  on  the  stove  and  he  went  over 
to  it  and  drank  all  the  water.  We  did 
not  see  him  going  in,  but  we  saw  him 
coming  out  and  found  what  he  had 
done.  He  grew  to  be  a  large  horse 
and  after  we  broke  him  to  work  he 
would  run  off  every  chance  he  got. 
But  he  never  came  into  the  house  and 
drank  out  of  the  kettle  again. — Rachel 
Scott,  age  13,  Neligh,  Neb. 


Barb  Wire  Tragedy 

Two  years  ago  I  had  a  little  bay 
pony  that  my  father  bought  for  me 
at  a  sale.  Her  name  was  Bird.  She 
was  very  gentle  and  I  rode  her  around 
the  country,  but  I  could  not  drive  her 
because  she  would  shy.  My  sister 
drove  her  to  town  to  school  for  quite 
a  while.  I  had  not  had  her  a  year 
when  cne  day  my  father  "nd  I  went 
to  Minden  and  the  horses  were  turned 
out  into  the  pasture.  There  was  a 
wire  lying  near  the  fence  and  she  got 
tangled  in  it.  The  muscles  of  her 
front  legs  were  cut  so  badly  that  she 
couldn't  walk  and  she  died.  I  felt 
very  badly  about  it.  She  had  a  very 
pretty  foretop,  which  I  kept,  and  I 
have  it  yet.  —  Sarah  Smith,  age  12, 
Campbell,  Neb. 

A  Pleasant  Visit 

One  Sunday  we  went  to  visit  a 
neighbor,  Mr.  Wirt.  Our  Aunt  Hattie 
was  visiting  us  at  the  time  and  we 
all  went  together.  Mr.  Wirt  lived 
twelve  miles  south  of  us  and  it  was 
nearly  noon  when  we  arrived  there. 
The  house  was  surrounded  by  trees 
and  a  creek  was  nearby.  We  had  a 
lovely  visit,  but  had  to  go  home 
before  we  were  ready  because  of  the 
distance.  The  sun  had  set  when  we 
arrived  at  home,  but  we  enjoyed  the 
drive  greatly.  —  Agnes  Carmean,  age 
10,  Beaver  City,  Neb. 


Frightened  by  Guineas 

In  October  my.  father  went  to  the 
northwestern  part  of  Nebraska  to  take 
a  homestead  and  wanted  to  hear  from 
tome  soon  after  he  arrived  there.  So 
mother  wrote  a  letter  and  I  had  to 
take  it  to  town.  I  went  early  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  send  it  on  an 
early  train.  I  drove  a  horse  named 
Spanker  to  a  cart.  My  mother  had 
bought  two  guineas  in  town  and  I 
was  to  bring  them  back  with  me. 

When  I  was  more  than  half  way 
borne  the  guineas  cackled  and  the 
horse  became  frightened  and  began 
to  run.  I  couldn't  get  off  the  cart,  so 
(here  was  nothing  to  do  but  stay  on. 
I  tried  to  hold  him  but  couldn't,  so 
I  just  allowed  him  to  run.  Mamma 
saw  me  coming  and  ran  to  the  road 
and  headed  him  off.  When  he' got  on 
to  the  place  he  had  sense  enough  to 


stop.  The  hired  man  came  and  got 
him  then  and  took  him  to  the  field  to 
work — Edward  Cuse,  age  10,  Chester, 
Neb. 


TO    REPAIR   LEAKY  CISTERN 

In  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  Octo- 
ber 1  is  an  article  on  repairing  leaky 
cellar  walls.  After  twenty-eight  years 
of  usefulness  our  cistern  sprung  a 
leak  and  it  has  been  worthless  for  a 
year.  Three  men  have  attempted  to 
repair  it,  but  it  still  leaks.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  mend  it  in  a  satis- 
factory way? — Reader. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  cistern 
water-tight  after  it  has  once  sprung 
a  leak.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
water  seeping  into  the  soil  from  the 
leak  and  softening  it  so  that  it  will 
not  support  the  masonry  work.  Why 
a  cistern  that  has  been  used  for 
twenty-eight  years  should  become 
leaky  is  hard  to  determine  without 
making  a  careful  inspection,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  a  method  for 
repairing  the  leak  without  knowing 
the  cause. 

The  leak  may  have  been  caused  by 
vermin  boring  holes  outside  the 
cistern  walls;  these  holes  become 
filled  with  surface  water  which  per- 
colates down  through  the  ground  and 
softens  the  soil  around  the  holes. 
This  decreases  the  support  given  by 
the  earth  to  the  cistern  wall  and  a 
leak  is  the  result.  Another  explana- 
tion is  that  water  may  have  seeped 
in  behind  the  cistern  walls  and  frozen 
there;  the  expansion  due  to  freezing 
cracks  the  walls. 

To  stop  the  leak  the  cistern  should 
be  carefully  plastered  from  top  to 
bottom,  to  a  thickness  of  at  least 
one-half  inch,  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  cement  and  two  parts  screened 
sand.  If  the  cistern  leaks  after  being 
repaired  in  this  manner,  the  only  sure 
way  to  repair  it  is  to  line  it  with  a 
layer  of  bricks  laid  flatways  and 
plastered  with  three  coats  of  cement 
mortar,  or  to  plaster  the  walls  to  a 
thickness  of  three  inches  with  cement 
mortar.  L.  W.  CHASE. 

University  of  Nebraska. 


MEASURING  ROUND  STACKS 

A  Loup  county  subscriber  asks  if 
we  have  any  rules  for  measuring  hay 
in  round  stacks.  For  measuring 
round  stacks  there  seems  to  be  no 
established  rule,  but  the  following, 
taken  from  Bulletin  No.  155  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  is  often 
used,  and  is  probably  fairly  accurate: 

First  find  the  distance  around  the 
stack,  the  circumference,  at  a  height 
that  represents  an  average  for  the 
base.  Next  find  the  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  point  where  the  sides 
begin  to  slope  in  to  form  the  top. 
Then  measure  the  slant  height,  or 
the  distance  from  the  point  where  the 
sides  begin  to  slope  in  to  the  apex  of 
the  stack.  This  gives  all  the  neces- 
sary dimensions.  Take  all  measure- 
ments in  feet.  Now  multiply  the 
circumference  by  itself,  divide  by  100 
and  multiply  the  quotient  by  eight; 
multiply  this  product  by  the  height 
of  the  base  plus  one-third  of  the  slant 
height.  This  gives  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  the  stack. 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  to  allow 
for  a  ton  depends  upon  the  kind  of  hay 
and  the  length  of  time  it  has  stood 
in  the  stack.  When  ordinary  hay  has 
been  stacked  about  thirty  days  it  is 
customary  to  allow  an  eight-foot  cube, 
or  512  cubic  feet,  for  a  ton;  but  when 
it  has  been  stacked  longer  a  seven 
and  one-half  foot  cube,  or  422  cubic 
feet,  is  usually  called  a  ton. 


BECOME  AN  AUTO 
#  J|  EX  PERTH* 
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Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  going  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2645  North  20th  Street,  OMAHA,  NEP 


Highest  Prices  p|jp£ 


For  Hides  and 


Paid  by  "BIGGS"  at  Kansas  City.m 

Millions  will  be  paid  for  Fors  this  season.  Will  you 
get  your  share*  We  must  have  more  furs  to  supply 
our  enormous  demand.  We  save  you  all  commissions 
and  offer  more  advantages.  HIGHEST  PRICES:  Re- 
liable Quotations;  Liberal  Grading;  Quick 
Returns;  Fur  Shipments  Held  Separate 
on  Bequest.  32  years  square  dealing. 
Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

Make  Big  Money  Trapping  ! 

Our  Free  Trappers'  Guide  tells 
how.    We  sell  traps,  Guns, 
^Ammunition,   etc.,  at 
wholesale  coBt. 

rpre  For    Price  Lists, 
-«^,    rntfc  ShippinBTaKS.Cat- 
^%elo£  and  Trappers'  Guide. 
E-  W.  BIGGS  &  CO., 

S3 5  Biggs  BMg. , 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


HIDES  TANNED 

IjPi 

Fur  Mitts  Fr«» 

We  will  tan  your  own  horse  or 
cow  hides  and  make  them  up  in- 
to beautiful  fur  coats, robes.caps, 
mittens  or  gloves.  We  also  have 
fur  coats  and  robes  for  sale.  Our 
work  is  guaranteed  the  best  in 
the  west.    Write  for  catalog  and 
shipping  tags.  Raw  fur  price  list 
is  ready;  write  for  it.  Address 
1009  O  Street,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

LINCOLN  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

W Truth  About  Furs 


MBS^      High  quoted  prices  don't  mean  the 
yjj  biggest  check,  unless  the  grading  is  right.  We 
grade  honestly,  pay  highest  Market  Prices 
and  buy  furs  out  and  out,  charging  you  no 
commission.    If  you  want  turs  held  separate  and 
A\?}jt    our  offer  is  not  satisfactory,  we'll  return  the  furs, 
paying  express.    Write  for  latest  price  list. 

OMAHA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 
1202'ones  St.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


SPOT  CASH  FOR  FURS 


HIGHEST  PRICES  AND  HONES'*  GRADING! 

Ship  your  hid**  and  fur*  to  me.  I  charge  no  com- 
missions and  remit  promptly  name  day  shipment 
Is  reeelved.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  ship, 
ment.  Let  me  tan  your  cow  or  horse  hide  for  a 
robe  or  coat,  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG — 
PRICE  LISTS  and  SHIPPING  TAGS. 
C.  W.  SWINGLE,  822  B.  9th  St.,  Lincoln, Nebr. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon. 
Mink.  Skank.  Possum,  Muskrat, 

and  all  other  Fur*.  Bides  and 

Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
pingTags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  288  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


We  have  beenln  the  hide  and  furbusiness  for  more  than 
20yearsand  know  that  It  pays  to  give  the 

BEST  MARKET  PRICE 

For  Hides,  Furs,  Pelts,  Etc. 

Isn't  it  worth  while  to  ship  to  a  house  with  such  an 
established  reputation  for  fair  dealing?  We  sell  every- 
thingin  Trappers  Supplies.  Send  for  catalog  and  our 
quotation  price  list.  We  give  a  good  luck  watch  fob 
free  for  every  shipment  or  purchase  of  $5.00  or  more. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  Minneapolis. 


BE  AN  AUTO  EXPERT 


LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL, 

2342  "0"  St.,     Lincoln,  Nebr 


We  teach  you  how  to  run  and  repair  auto- 
mobiles in  six  weeks  and  fit  you  for  a  good 
paying  job  or  we  don't  charge  one 

cent.  Practical  instruction,  plenty  of  road 
work,  etc.  Only  school  teaching  pattern 
making,  moulding,  casting,  etc. 


%Free  Illustrated 
catalog  shows  how 
yon  can  hold  a  job 
paying  $20  a  week 
np.  Write  TODAY. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  November  26,  1913. 


BUY   FROM  OWNERS 

I  have  several  improved  farms  in  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley,  close  to  towns,  schools 
and  creameries.  I  will  sell  these  farms  at  a 
low  price,  on  long  time  and  easy  terms.  I 
will  furnish  all  the  milch  cows  and  hogs 
that  can  be  handled  on  these  farms,  and  let 
you  pay  for  same  from  proceeds.  $500  will 
handle  160  acres.  Look  this  up,  Mr.  Renter. 
Also  wild  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

S.  D.  WORKS 
405-6  Commerce  Bldg.       ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY 

We  Pay 

6  PER  CENT  INTEREST 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307  N  Street  LINCOLN,  NEB 


If  you  want  to  know  how 
much  weight  electrical 
equipment  has  added  to  the 
1914  car,  before  you  buy 
it— 

Weigh  it! 

You're  the  one  who  will  pay 
the  tire  bills,  the  fuel  bills,  the 
repair  bills — Weigh  it! 

See  that  all  the  car's  belong- 
ings are  under  the  seats,  water 
in  the  radiator  and  gasoline  in 
the  tank  and  then — Weigh  it! 

You  don't  have  to  take  anyone's 
word  for  its  weight — Weigh  it! 

If  you  want  to  know  why  the 
new  car  is  sluggish,  feeble  on  the 
hills,  sudden  death  to  tires  and 
thirsty  for  gasoline — Weigh  it! 

Then  compare  the  weight  with  a 
1910  or  1911  model  of  the  same  car. 

Electrical  equipment  adds  a 
dead  weight  of  150  to  250  pounds 
and  in  addition  (by  actual  tests) 
consumes  8%  to  12%  of  the 
engine  power. 

This  calls  for  larger  engine, 
heavier  frames,  axles,  springs, 
tires — added  weight  all  the  way 
through. 

Either  you  will  find  this  or 
you'll  find  something  worse — for 
if  the  manufacturer  has  not  en- 
larged the  engine  and  other 
parts  to  carry  excess  weight, 
the  result  is  a  weak,  under- 
powered, overloaded  car. 

If  you  want  a  real 
automobile — 

If  you  want  a  car  that  is  full- 
powered,  simple,  easier  on  tires, 
less  troublesome,  less  expensive 
in  every  way  —  see  that  it  is 
Prest-O-Lited. 

Even  if  the  car  was  designed  to 
carry  electric  equipment,  the  re- 
moval of  such  equipment  and  the 
substitution  of  Prest-O-Lite  will 
make  a  large  reduction  in  we'ght, 
stop  the  power  loss,  and  increase 


the  reliability, 
safety  and  economy. 

If  you  want  to  know 
why — send  for  this  free  book. 

It  shows  why  electric 
lighting  costs  five  times  more 
than  Prest-O-Lite — how  you  risk 
thesafetyof  yourself  and  family 
by  an  unreliable  lighting  system. 

It  tells  why  thousands  of  mo- 
torists are  keeping  their  old 
cars  and  refusing  to  buy  the  new 
ones  with  electric  equipment. 

It  tells  why  the  user  of  elec- 
tric light  has  to  wait  for  a  fac- 
tory expert  to  come  and  remedy 
its  troubles. 

This  book  is  free.  The  coupon 
or  a  postal  card  brings  it  to  yc  i 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

721  Speedway 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Exchange  Agencies 

Everywhere 

(Contributors  to 
Lincoln  Highway) 


CfT  THIS  BOOK  NOV 


THE  PKEST-O-LITE  CO.,  Inc., 
721  Speedway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Send  full  information  on  all  light- 
ing systems  and  report  of  Speedway 
tests  to 

>ame   

H.  F.  D   . 

Town   

State  (2) 


Combination  right 
angle  and  parallel 
belt  attachment  - 
geared,  too,  if  you 


Cob 

Stacker 
swings 
'  hall 
circle. 


bu.  per  hr. 
clean  as  a  whistle 


Gold!  Here  it  is! 
$1,000  Easy! 


Every  winter— when  farm  work  is 

light— you  can  clean  up  $600  to  $1000 

shelling  corn  for  farmers  all  around  you.  Lots 

of   hustlers    with   Sandwich    Corn    Shellers  make 

"I??  that-.uT1ey  get  first  cal1  and  b^gest  paTfor 
shelling  the  neighborhood  crop.     For  «„;%hAV°,l 


He  knows  from  boyhood  up  ^Jt^Zz^t^-—^-  io-°king  C< 


For  every  thoughtful 
king 

corn  grades  highest. 


SANDWICH  s^s  CORN  SHELLERS 


job  byeLnd.n0Fo?Sardw,bcr,nSheTle?s  are  iTS  "  ^  J™  C°M  "0t  do  a  neat«- 
widely  copied,  they  l'^lh^T^^J^S^\  — And  though 

The  frame  is  selected  oak  with  iron  top  and 
heavy  ,ron  Slde  Panels.  They  can't  wear  out. 
Wxlham  Arnold,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  shelled  U00  bu. 

VL  .    .rs  "*?  faU  wUh  a  Sandwich  i-hole.  in 
constant  use  since  1868! 

Made  in  2,4,6  and  8-hole  sizes,  easy  adjust- 
able spout  front,  tilting  steel  plate  elevator  never 

feeder  Vh*-0™  °ff'  P3tent  foree  feed'  strongest 
teeder  chains  in  use  on  any  shellers,  biggest 


3ANDWICH 
SHELLERS 


capacity  with  least  power 
and  lightest  draft. 

We  cut  out  the  jobbers' 
profits  by  selling  direct 
to  you  through  our  own 


organization  of  branches  and  agencies 
everywhere. 

Great  Book  FREE 

Every  wide-awake  man  with  a  team  or 
an  engine  should  write  quick  for  our  Free 
Corn  Sheller  Book  and  we  will  turn  your 
idle  power  into  gold. 

Wherever  you  live,  however  much  or 
little  corn  thereisto  shell, our  book  shows 
a  Sandwich  Sheller  built  to  meet  your 
needs.  A  postal  brings  it  postpaid  by 
return  mail.    Address  today  without  fail 


Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  275  C  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


1  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  bo  reliable, 
mey  will  give  you  a  "square  deal."— S.  R.  McKeMe,  Publisher. 


l*Postal  Card  'Reports) 


Southeast  Nebraska 
Northwest  Clay  Co.  (Nov.  20)  —  The 
weather  is  almost  like  summer.  On  some 
days  it  has'  been  too  warm  for  hard  labor 
The  wheat  is  in  fair  condition,  but  it  has 
made  only  a  small  growth.  The  corn  fodder 
cut  thij  fall  does  not  go  very  far  In  the 
feedlot.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being 
good  feed,  but  a  large  quantity  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  stock.  Many  farmers  are 
feeding  wheat  straw  and  some  assert  that 
it  is  better  than  oats  straw  for  horses.  Farm 
sales  have  not  been  very  numerous,  but 
everything  has  sold  for  normal  value 
those  which  have  occurred.  As  corn  is  so 
scarce  and  high  in  price  no  one  cares  to 
buy  any  stock  that  requires  grain.  Prices 
for  farm  products  that  are  still  in  the 
farmers'  hands  are  too  low  to  attract  at 
tention.  Prices:  Wheat,  70c;  corn,  75c  to 
80c;   butter,    28c. — E.   L.  Hadley. 

North  Fillmore  Co.  (Nov.  22) — Corn  husk 
ing  is  completed.  It  was  a  short  job  thi 
year.  Nearly  everyone  will  have  to  buy 
feed  next  summer.  Winter  wheat  is 
good  condition,  but  the  ground  is  dry  and 
rain  would  be  a  benefit.  A  few  farm  sales 
have  been  held  and  livestock  has  sold  for 
good  prices.  Cows  are  especially  high  and 
hogs  bring  a  good,  round  price.  Hors'es  ar 
somewhat  lower  than  la  t  year.  Prices 
Corn,  71c;  wheat,  72c;  oats,  42c. —  C.L.Stron 

Central    Saunders    Co.     (Nov.     22)  — The 
farmers    have    finished    husking    their  corn 
and  are  preparing  for  winter.     About  one 
half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  on  November  20 
and  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  wheat 
There   is  some   hog  sickness,   but   no  large 
losres  are  reported.    On  account  of  the  high 
price  of  corn  no  cattle  are  being  fed  in  this 
section.      Prices:      Wheat,    74c;    new  corn 
65c;    oats,    35c;    hogs,    $7.25;    butter.  24c 
eggs.   30c. — Alex  V.  Carlson. 

York   Co.    (Nov.   21) — A   rain,  amounting 
to   .25  of  an  inch,  fell  last  night.     It  was 
the  first  moisture   we   have  had   since  the 
middle  of  September.     The  subsoil   is  very 
dry.     Wheat   is   not    injured   to   any  great 
extent;  that  sown  in  the  cornfields  is  in-  the 
best  condition.    Public  sales*  are  very  numer 
om.      Machinery    and    horses    sell    for  low 
prices,  but  cattle  are  high. — Geo.  Cushman 
South   Central  Nebraska 
Central  Buffalo  Co.    (Nov.   22) — The  last 
month    has    been    ideal    for    corn  husking. 
The  average  yield  is  about  five  bushels  to 
the  acre.    We  haven't  had  any  moisture  to 
peak  of  since   the  first   of  September.  A 
very  small  per  cent  of  the  wheat  came  up 
this  fall.     There  is  quite  a  number  of  hogs 
lying    from    hog    cholera    and    the  disease 
doesn't  seem  to  be  abating.     Prices:  Hogs 
$7.25;  milch  cows,  $50  to  $75;  wheat,  68c 
orn.    60c;    butterfat.    27c— James   E.  Hen- 
drickson. 

Custer  Co.  (Nov.  23) — Three-fourths  of  an 
inch  of  rain  fell  November  20.  This  was' 
of  great  benefit  to  the  wheat  and  to  the 
roads  which  were  graded  this  fall.  As  soon 
as  the  roads  were  dry  enough  the  road  drag 
were  put  in  operation  and  left  them  in  good 
condition  for  winter.  No  loss  of  cattle  ir 
talkflelds  has  been  reported. — George  Gross 
Phelps   Co     (Nov.    23) — On   November  2( 


about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  in 
this  section.  It  was-  accompanied  by  some 
wind.  Although  we  need  more  moisture 
his  will  be  a  great  help.  Some  of  the  wheat 
was  in  bad  condition  before  the  rain.  The 
corn  along  the  river  is  being  hulked.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  that  yielded  more 
than  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  Prices: 
Wheat.  72c;  corn,  75c:  cattle,  $5  to  $7; 
hogs,  $7  to  $7.20:  alfalfa  hay.  (delivered) 
$15.— H.    A.  Robinson. 

North   Central  Nebraska 
Rock   Co     (Nov.    21)  —  The   weather  has 
been  fine  this  month.    A  gentle  rain,  amount- 
ing to   .20  of  an  inch,  fell  on  the  night  of 
November    20.      Farm    work    is  progressing 
nicely.      Corn    husking    will    soon    be  fin- 
hed.     The   yield    is    disappointing,  fifteen 
bushels  to  the  acre  being  about  the  highest 
ield.    The  quality  is  good,  however.  Cattle 
are  in  fine  condition.     Farmers  are  getting 
rid    of   their   hogs   as   quickly   as  possible. 
F"eed    is    scarce   and    high.      Prices:  Hay, 
corn.     65c:     butterfat.     26c;  butter, 
5c. — Mrs.   C.  Arter. 

Western  Nebraska 
South  Garden  Co.  (Nov.  15) — November 
has  been  a  very  fine  month  for  farm  work. 
There  have  been  two  bad  dust  storms  dur- 
ing the  month,  but  we  have  had  no  rain  or 
now.  Corn  husking  Is  in  full  blast.  It  is 
aid  that  the  quality  of  the  corn  is  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  raised  in  this  county. 
Threshing  will  be  completed  in  two  weeks. 

Ifalfa  is'  being  threshed  now  and  is  yield- 
ing well.  Stock  is  in  good  condition.  Prices: 
Alfalfa  seed,  $10  a  bushel;  hogs,  $7.40; 
corn,  55c;  hay.  $10:  butterfat.  26c;  butter, 
25c:  esrgs,  25c- — Roy  E.  Swanson. 

Wet  Central  Garden  Co.  (Nov.  21) — 
Everyone  is  busy  husking  corn.  Both  the 
yield  and  quality  are  good.  There  is  quite 
a  demand  for  land  to  rent.  The  majority 
of  farms  for  rent  have  already  been  taken 
There  is  plenty  of  feed  on  the  ranges  and 
all  livestock  Is  doing  well.  The  weather 
continues  fine  and  there  is-  a  promise  of  a 
mild   winter. — E.   F.  Cheney. 

Other  States 
Norton  Co.,  Kans.  (Nov.  22)— The  weather 
is  dry  and  cool.  Wheat  Is  needing  mois- 
*u"-e  b»dly.  A  few  public  sales  have  been 
held.  Horses  sell  for  low  prices,  but  cattle 
are  high.  There  is  very  little  sale  for  farm 
machinery.  Stock  Is  In  good  condition. 
Prices:    Alfalfa  hay,  $12:  prairie  hay.  $1.50: 


alfalfa  seed.  $5;  corn,  81c;  turkeys,  11c; 
butterfat,  28c;  butter.  25c;  eggs',  30c;  pota- 
toes. $115  to  $1.25;  apples,  $1.15.  —  S. 
Thompson. 

T-onias  Co.,  Kans.  (Nov.  21) — A  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  last  evening.  The 
ky  is  cloudy  today  and  we  are  hoping  for 
more.  The  wind  blew  some  yesterday  for 
he  first  time  in  many  days.  Eggs  are  scarce 
nd  correspondingly  high.  Other  produce 
ells  at  the  regular  winter  prices.  In  s'ome 
neighborhoods  the  water  supply  has  been 
rather  low. — M.  N.  Bunker. 

Laramie  Co.,  Wyo.  (Nov.  21) — The  weather 
has  been  warm  and  sunny  for  some  time; 
at  times  the  wind  has  blown  quite  hard. 
Threshing  is  nearly  completed  and  all  the 
,rain  yielded  well.  Farmers  are  busy  plow- 
ing and  the  soil  works  nicely,  as  there  is- 
plenty  of  moisture.  Range  pasture  is  good 
and  stock  is  in  fine  condition.  Everything 
sells  well  at  public  sales,  although  hor.es 
are  not  in  great  demand.  Prices:  Wheat,  57c; 
oats,  95c;  flax,  $1.05  a  bushel;  hav,  $10; 
eggs,  40c;  butter,   35c. — Jas-on  O.  Lobb. 


Sheep 
57,665 
81,778 
60,228 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  November  22,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle  Hogs 

Total    this   week   21.012  61.743 

Total    last    week   24,513  45,166 

This  week  last  year.. 29, 458  60,377 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Fat  cattle  were  40  to  60  cents 
lower  than  a  week  ago.  The  trade  for  the 
week  was  about  the  poorest  of  the  season. 
The  market  usually  takes  a  slump  at 
Thanksgiving  time.  Excessive  beef  sup- 
plies in  the  eastern  markets  and  the  un- 
usually mild  weather  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  break  in  prices.  The  demand  was 
not  strong  at  any  time  during  the  week 
and  the  trade  was  sluggish.  Closing 
quotations: 

Choice    to   prime    beeves  $8.50®8.7G 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   8.25® 9.25 

Good  to  choive  beeves'   8.00®  8.40 

Fair  to  good  beeves   7.50@8.00 

Common    to    fair   beeves   6.00®  7. 26 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market  for 
cows  and  heifers  suffered  as  much  as  that 
for  beef  cattle.  The  supplies  were  not  very 
liberal,  but  the  demand  was  indifferent. 
Poultry  is  somewhat  more  popular  at  this 
time  of  the  year  than  beef  and  that  ac- 
counts for  some  of  the  decline.  Good  to 
choice  cows  and  heifers  were  fully  25  to  40 
cents'  lower  for  the  week.  Veal  calves  were 
good  demand  at  firm  figures.  Closing 
quotations: 

Good  to  choice  fed  heifers:  ...  $6.75  @  7.50 
Good   to  choice   grass  heifers  ..  6.25®  7.00 

Good   to  choice  cows   5.75(g)  6.25 

Fair    to    good   cows   5.00®  5.76 

fanners    and   cutters   4.00®  5.00 

Veal   calves    6.50@10.00 

Bulls,   stags,  etc   4.50®  6.00 

Stockers  and  Feeders  —  The  market  for 
Blockers'  and  feeders  was  in  poor  condition 
for  the  week.  The  country  demand  was 
disappointing  in  spite  of  the  lower  values. 
Heavy  and  rough  cattle  suffered  the  largest 
decline,  as  there  was  very  little  competition 
among  the  packers  for  this  class  of  stock. 
On  an  average  the  values  at  the  close 
were.  25  cents  lower  than  for  the  previous 
week.      Closing  quotations: 

Choice  to  prime  feeders  $7.25@7.60 

Oood   to  choice  feeders   6.50®7.00 

Fair  to  good   feeders   6.00@6.50 

Common   to   fair   feeders   5.65@6.00 

Stock  cows  and  heifers   4.50@6.30 

Western  Rangers — Although  the  receipts 
of  range  cattle  were  rather  liberal  for  the 
week,  the  proportion  of  desirable  beef  was 
mall.  The  demand  was  not  strong  and 
the  general  trend  of  prices  was  lower.  The 
decline  was  almost  as'  great  as  for  corn-fed 
cattle.  Cows  and  heifers  declined  fully  25 
to  40  cents  for  the  week.  Canners  and 
utters  were  the  only  grades  that  showed 
any  strength.  The  trade  in  stocker;  and 
feeders  was  very  dull  and  the  values  declined 

bout  25  cents.     Closing  quotations: 
Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves.  ...  $7.50  (tt 7.  »0 
Good  to  choice  grass  beeves.  .  .  .  7.00® 7.40 

■'air  to  good  grass  beeves   6.50®7.00 

.Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   5.75®  6.50 

Hogs 

The  main  features  of  the  hog  market  was 
ts  unevenness.     There  was  a  small  demand 
for  light  hogs  and  pigs'  and  the  values  de- 
clined  sharply.     The   market   at   the  close 
was    15    to   25   or   50    cents   lower.  The 
market  for  heavy  hogs  varied  a  great  deal, 
but  the  close  was  about  steady  with  a  week 
go.    On  Saturday  the  prices  ranged  from 
$7  to  $7.80.  while  on  the  other  days  of  the 
eek  the  following  prices  were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
$7.60-75  $7.35-65  $7.50-70  $7.63% 
7.65-75  7.35-65  7.50-70 
7.70-85  7.50-70  7.60-80 
7.70-90  7.15-75  7.60-85 
7.70-90  7.10-75  7.65-80 
S'-eep 

The  market  on  killers  was  more  or  less 
uneven  and  values  declined  sharply  during 
the  first  days  of  the  week,  but  regained  their 
strength  at  the  close,  leaving  the  market 
in  about  the  same  condition  as  at  the  clo-ie 
of  the  previous  week.  The  supply  of  aged 
sheep  con  isted  largely  of  fat  ewes  and  the 
top  of  the  class  was  $4.30.  The  supply  of 
feeder  lambs  was  comparatively  light  and 
the  demand  correspondingly  so.  Prices  were 
pbout  stead  with  those  of  a  week  ago.  Quo- 
tations on  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs,    good   to   choice  $7.00®  7.40 
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Lambs,  fair  to  good   6.60® 7. 00 

Lambs,    culls    5.50@6.00 

Lambs    feeders    5.50  @  6.60 

Yearlings,    light    5.75@6.00 

Yearlings,   heavy    5.50@5.75 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.50 @5. 40 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.35@4.60 

Wethers,    fair   to   good   4.00@ 4.35 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00@ 4.50 

Ewes,    good    to   choice   4.10@4.35 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   3.85@4.10 

Ewes,    feeders   3.25® 3. 75 


Gold  Medal  Dynamite 

The  Modern  Road  Maker 

Whenever  you  have  to  do  heavy  grad- 
ing or  ditching,  whether  in  top  sell  or 
rock.  Gold  Medal  Dynamite  will  save 
vou  time  and  money  and  do  the  work 
better,  nuicker  and  cheaper  than  men 
or  machinery. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  read  the  book 

"What  Dynamite  Will  Do" 

"  h'ch  is  published  by  the  Illinois  Powder 
Mfg  Co  ,  makers  of  Gold  Medal  Dyna- 
mite Saint  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  Wright  &  Wiihelmy  Co., 
Omaha,  or  from  any  Gold  Medal  Dyna- 
mite dealer. 

You  should  get  a  copy  of  this  booklet 
at  once  and  learn  how  to  break  up  hard 
pan  dig  ditches,  blow  out  stumps,  make 
roads  dig  wells,  plant  trees  and  scores 
of  other  heavy  jobs  better,  quicker, 
cheaper  than  by  any  other  method  you 
can  And. 

Our    three-colored    Double  Guarantee 

Tag  Is  at^ehed  to  Gold  Medal  Dynamite 
and   to  all 

Double  Guaranteed 
Quality  Hardware 

which  means  only 
the  Be^t  Factory 
Brands,  the  time 
tried  and  tested 
brands.  If  for  any 
reason  the  article 
bearing  this  Tag 
proves  unsatisfac- 
tory, your  dealer 
will  replace  it  with- 
out question. 

Wright  &  Wiihelmy 
Company 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


TOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

it  is  NOW  ,n  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Western  Canada 

Do  yon  desire  to  fet  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land! 
The  area  Is  becoming  more  lim- 
ited bat  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settles,  nt. 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home- 
steading  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  came  here  on  my  homestead, 
March.  1906,  with  about  (1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery  and  just  835  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  000  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  In  Western  Canada,  In  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps,  Rail, 
way  Rates,  etc,  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 

ii   write  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


PATCIITC  That   Protect  and  Pay 

I  Ml  En  I w  Sena  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BBOHS,  ADVICES  UNO  SEARCHES  FREE 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FROM  COLLEGES 


THE- 
HORSE 


V  A  1/  M  Grant,  Iowa.  March  3,  1913. 

»  lf^  W  mjm   Troy  Chemical  Co. ,  Binghamton,  N.  T. . 
A  W  Your  excellent  book  pleased  us  so  much 

that  I  am  asking  you  to  send  us  8  more 
copies  for  our  Agricultural  class. 
Thanks.  A.  W.  Phillips,  Prin. 

Un'ty  of  California,  Berkeley,  March  11. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.: 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Save-The- 
Horse  Book,  which  contains  many  val- 
uable suggestions  and  good  advice  for 
l  horse  owners. 

Very  truly  yours,     F.  L.  GBims. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating  horses 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if 
Remedy  fails.  You  risk  nothing  by  writing ;  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  for  advice  and  there  will 
be  no  string  to  it. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  our  18 
Years'  Discoveries— Treating  Every  Kind  Ring- 
bone—Thoropin— SPAVIN  —  and  ALL— Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease — Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD- 
ERATE. But  write  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK 
—Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO,  |H  "Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
,  Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 


jby  Parcel  Post  or   Express  paid. 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Winter  Protection 

The  orchard,  the  fruit  garden  and 
the  flower  beds  should  be  gone  over 
at  this  season  and  put  in  shape  for 
winter.  Many  trees  and  plants  need 
some  protection  against  the  severe, 
dry  and  cold  winter  which  is  common 
in  Nebraska,  as  well  as  against  mice, 
rabbits  and  other  pests.  A  few  hours 
spent  in  putting  these  trees  and  plants 
in  shape  for  winter  will  bring  them 
through  in  good  shape,  while,  if  this 
s  neglected,  there  is  usually  a  heavy 
loss  from  the  several  causes. 

To  guard  against  injury  by  mice 
to  the  young  orchard  trees  all  trash 
should  be  removed  from  about  the 
base  of  the  trees  and  a  slight  mound 
of  earth  be  placed  around  them  so 
there  is  no  nesting  place  for  these 
rodents.  Rabbits  often  gnaw  the  bark 
of  young  trees  when  all  other  vegeta- 
tion is  dead  and  the  ground  covered 
with  snow.  To  guard  against  this 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  should  be 
encased  in  some  way. 

This  may  be  done  by  wrapping 
them  with  coarse  building  paper,  wire 
screens,  patent  veneer  protectors,  or 
by  setting  four  or  five  cornstalks 
around  each  trunk  and  tying  them 
with  strings.  This  protection  should 
extend  up  to  the  first  limbs,  as  the 
snow  may  drift  about  the  trees  and 
enable  the  rabbits  to  feed  a  consider- 
able distance  up  the  trunk.  Washes 
of  different  kinds  are  also  used  to 
prevent  injury  from  rabbits,  but  the 
mechanical  protectors  are  usually 
more  satisfactory  and  just  as  cheap. 

The  strawberry  bed  should  have  a 
light  covering  of  old  hay  or  straw 
that  is  free  from  weed  seeds.  This 
should  be  applied  after  the  ground 
has  frozen  sufficiently  to  bear  up  a 
wagon.  In  applying  this,  the  idea  is 
not  to  protect  the  plants  against  the 
extreme  cold,  but  to  prevent  the  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  during  the 
winter  months;  therefore^  a  light 
covering  is  sufficient.  A  heavy  cover- 
ing has  a  tendency  to  smother  the 
plants  in  case  wet  snow  or  excessive 
rainfall  prevails. 

Raspberries  are  liable  to  winter 
injury  in  Nebraska  and  may  be  pro- 
tected by  covering  them  with  soil.  To 
perform  this  work  with  a  spade  or 
shovel  is  hardly  practical,  but  on  the 
average  farm  the  plow  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  The  best  device 
for  this  work  is  made  by  placing  a 
left-hand  and  a  right-hand  plow  about 
three  or  four  feet  apart  the  dirt 
is  thrown  in.  The  ends  of  a  roller, 
three  or  four  feet  long  and  made  from 
a  log,  should  be  attached  to  the  plow 
beams,  and,  as  a  team  of  strong  horses 
draws  the  device  down  the  row,  the 
canes  are  pressed  down  by  the  roller 
and  covered  by  the  plows. 

The  newly  planted  grape  vines 
should  be  covered  with  earth  just 
before  the  ground  freezes.  In  the 
north  and  west  parts  of  the  state  it 
is  well  to  protect  even  the  mature 
vines.  These  should  be  laid  down 
between  the  rows  and  covered  with 
cane,  corn  fodder  or  some  other  coarse 
material  that  will  not  harbor  mice. 
It  is  well  to  arrange  the  trellis  when 
it  is  built  so  that  the  wires  may  be 
unhooked  from  the  posts  and  laid 
down  with  the  canes.  Other  small 
fruits,  such  as  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants, should  be  protected  with  a 
mound  of  earth  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  high.  This  should  be  removed 
in  the  spring. 

Roses  and  semi-hardy  ornamental 
plants  need  protection.  Climbing  roses 
should  be  removed  from  the  trellis 
and  wrapped  with  straw  or  hay.  The 
bush  roses  should  have  a  mound  of 
earth  about  them  as  recommended  for 
gooseberries  and  currants.  In  case  it 
is  not  handy  to  get  the  earth  for  pro- 
tection, they  may  be  covered  with 
straw  or  leaves  and  a  box  turned 
over  them. 

All  beds  and  borders  of  hardy  per- 
ennials should  have  the  dead  stocks 
cut  down  and  be  given  protection  by 
coarse  manure  or  other  litter.  Do  this 
after  the  soil  has  frozen  to  a  depth 
of  four  to  six  inches.  Dahlias,  cannas 
and  other  bulbs  injured  by  freezing 
weather  should  be  taken  up  and  stored 
in  a  cool,  dry  cellar  until  spring. 


Want  a  Home  in  Lincoln? 

I  have  a  beautiful,  modern  nine  room  house  worth  $10.0OO.  Rental 
value  $50.00  per  month.  Will  trade  tor  'Nebraska  land  of  equ  1  value. 
Addtess    S.   R,    M.,   care  of  Nebraska  Farmer.  Lincoln.  Nebraska 


Page  Book  on 
Silos  and  Silage 

1913     copyrighted    edition  now 
ready.     Most  complete  work  on     JA  A 
this  subject  published.     Used  as     T  II  A 
textbook   by   many   Agricultural      I  III 
Colleges.    Gives  the  facts  about     X VV 
Modern    Silage    Methods  —  tells 
.just  what  you  want  to  know,  264  pages — in- 
dexed— over  45  illustrations,  a  vast  amount 
of  useful   information   boiled  down   for  the 
practical   farmer.    Tells   "How   to   Make  Sf- 
lage"  —  "How    to   Feed    Silage"  —  "How  to 
Build  Silos" — "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fer- 
tility"— "Silage  Crops  in  Semi-Arid  Regions." 
All  about   "Summer  Silos"   and   the  Use  of 
Silage   in    Beef   Production.     Ninth  Edition 
now   ready.     Send   for  your   copy  at  once. 
Enclose  10c  in  coin  or  postage  stamps  and 
•mention   this   paper.      SILVER  MANUFAC- 
TURING   COMPANY,    Salem.  Ohio. 


5.U00  ACRES 
finest  kind  of  sub 
rrigated  land  for 
■  1  fa  1  fa,  small 
grains  including 
corn;  also  stock 
raising  and  dairying.  Unlimited  supply  pure 
water  15  to  20  feet.  Any  size  tract — Easy 
terms — Perfect  titles.  Write  for  literature. 
Live   agents  wanted. 

Alfalfa  Valley  Land  Co.,   Towner,  N.  D. 

Write  at  once  about  this  960  acre  grain 
<ind  stock  farm,  on  Mouse  River,  North 
Dakota,  near  county  seat.  160  acres  pas- 
•ure.  fenced,  SO  acres  timber,  160  acres 
plowed.  165  acres  in  winter  rye.  Good 
reuse,  new  'table  for  ixteen  horses,  other 
buildings,  fine  well.  A  money  maker  for 
tock.  corn,  alfalfa,  dairying,  etc.  In- 
''u'-f-mpnts  for  quick  sale.  Perfect  title. 
BOX  423  TOWNER,  N.  D. 
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farmers  rxenan 

1     CLASSIFIED      lj  ADV 


ma 


RATE:— Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial,  sign  and  numeral,  Including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.   Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  pald-ln-advanc©  subscribers  to  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  If  you  have 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  SALE  —  PLUMBING.  WELL  AND 
windmill  business.  Good  location;  clean 
stock  of  the  very  best  lines  handled  in 
the  community.  Big  paying  business; 
best  of  reasons  for  selling.  Oldest  estab- 
lished business  in  the  county.  Just  the 
right  business  for  anyone  wishing  to 
move  to  town.  For  full  information  ad- 
dress  Box   193,    Fullerton,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED.  — 
Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters. 
Write,  Ozment,  45. F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (49 


LIVESTOCK 


PARTIES  WISHING  CATTLE  WINTERED 
write  H.  B.  Sprague.  Holyoke,  Colo.  (51 


POLLED  DURHAMS.  BOTH  SEXES. 
Write  me  your  wants.  A.  A.  Myers. 
Albion,   Neb.  (52 


FOR  SALE — TWO  FALL  YEARLING  Po- 
land China  boars.  Buff  Orpington  cock- 
erels.    L.  E.  Murray,  Albion,  Neb.  (49 


LUMBER 

OSAGE  ORANGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE. 
Write  at  once  for  information.  Prices 
right    on    carload    lots.      H.    Way,  Elk 


Creek,  Neb. 


(49 


MISCELLANEOUS 

fi'OR  SALE — GAS  TRACTOR,  25  HORSE, 
Titan  type;  manufactured  by  International 
Harvester  Company;  six  14-inch  Canton 
plows,  all  practically  new;  plowed  less 
than  300  acres.  Will  sell  at  a  big  sac- 
rifice. Address  Bowman  &  Mclntire. 
Lawrence.  Neb 


REALJESTATE^ 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  GOOD  IMPROVED 
Nebraska  farms.  Wm.  McCormick,  1201 
Farnam,   Omaha.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— 960  ACRES  LEVEL  BLACK 
sand  corn  land.  Never  fails  on  crop.  $25 
per  acre.  R.  D.  Ready,  Owner,  Hayes 
Center,  Neb.  (<S 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.   40,   Lincoln,  Neb.  


FOUND — 320  ACRE  HOMESTEAD  IN  SET- 
tled  neighborhood;  fine  farm  land;  no 
sand  hills.  Cost  you  $200.  filing  fees  and 
all.     J.   A.    Tracy,    Kimball.  Neb.  

FCIGHTY  ACRES  GOOD  LAND  UNDER 
ditch  in  Morgan  county,  Colorado;  fenced; 
40  acres  broken.  $30  per  acre.  T.  M. 
Lyons,  304  Continental  Bldg.,  Denver. 
Colo.  (*  8 

MINNESOTA!  WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER.  OF 
central  Minnesota  corn  and  dairy  farms 
at  $15  to  $55  per  acre.  Mn-t  sell.  Write 
Frick  Farm  Agency,  119  So.  7th  Street, 
Minneapolis. 


2534  ACRE  RANCH  FOR  SALE;  ON  N.  W. 
railway,  three  miles  from  station;  1100 
acres  hay  land.  Improved.  Eleven  miles 
three  wire  fence.  George  H.  Hornby, 
Va'entine.   Neb.  _(4  9 

FOR  SALE— A  SPLENDID  SIX  HUNDRED 
and  forty  acre  ranch.  14  miles  north  of 
Mitchell,  Nebra  ka.  All  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced;  'fine  grass;  plenty  of  hay;  abun- 
dance of  water.  Frame  hou  e  26x2S.  base- 
ment; barn  20x40,  14  feet  high;  1,500 
barrel  cistern  for  stock  piped  to  tank.  25 
growing  shade  trees,  and  stock  corrals. 
This  place  is  worth  $5,000,  but  owing  to 
poor  health  and  old  age  will  sell  for 
$3,600  cash,  if  taken  at  once.  A.  R. 
Bernard.    Mitchell,  Neb. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN  —  TO  SELL  HIGH  GRADE 
guaranteed  groceries  at  wholesale  direci 
to  farmers,  ranchmen  and  all  consumers 
Earn  $4  to  $10  and  up  per  day.  A  blp 
chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself 
Save  the  buyers  the  retailer's  profit 
Every  customer  a  permanent  one.  De 
mand  constantly  increasing.     Latest  plan 

V     TTH^V"-or>k    Hill    Co.     Chicago  M« 


TYPEWRITERS 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19.  Underwood  $35. 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
1607  Farnam.  Omaha. 


POULTRY 

FOR     BLACK     LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
try   Jacob   Hetrick.    Wahoo,    Neb.  (3 


FOR    SALE— BOURBON    RED  TURKEYS. 
Mr;.   W.   C.   Ware,    Fairbury,   Neb.  (53 


FOR    SALE — BOURBON    RED  TURKEYS. 
Anna   Myers,   R.    4,    Fairbury,   Neb.  (50 


BARRED      ROCK      COCKERELS  —  $1.50 
each.     J.   A.   Winterstein,   Wayne,  Neb. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  TEN  DOLLARS 
per  dozen.  A.  E.  Charlton,  Arcadia, 
Neb.   (49 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  (52 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1 
each;  six,  $5.  Mrs.  Saunders,  Dorchester, 
Neb.  (49 


iiAKKED  PLYMOUTH  KOCK  COCKERELS 
— $1.50  each.  P.  Gabrielson,  Lynn  Center, 
Illinois.  (45 

R.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1  EACH; 
six  for  $5.  Mrs.  Carrie  Threasher,  Tren- 
ton,   Neb.  (49 

PURE  BRED  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1.50  each.  Roy  Bricker,  South 
Bend,   Neb.  (49 


CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each.  Mrs.  Estella  Zimmer, 
Ansley,  Neb.  (50 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  IN- 
dian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  A.  Brehm, 
Harvard,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels,  $1  and  $2  each.  F.  M.  Shaver. 
Bruning.  Neb.  (49 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  COCKERELS 
and  pullets  for  sale.  W.  A.  Treadway, 
Rising  City,  Neb.  (51 


FOR  SALE  —  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each.  William  Andreas,  Route 
5,    Beatrice,    Neb.  (50 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCK- 
erels,  $1.25  and  $1.50  each.  George  F. 
Hahn.   Octavia,   Neb.  (51 

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  reasonable,  If  sold  soon.  Mrs. 
Cook,   Eddyville,   Neb.  (49 

FOR  SALE — SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCK- 
erels.  Bred  from  prize  winners.  George 
Barkmeier.    Exeter,   Neb.  (4X 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  AND  WHITE 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  75e  to  $1.50  each. 
Linnie   Doud,   Ewing,   Neb.  (48 

HIGH  SCORING,  EXTRA  LARGE  BARRED 
Rock  cockerels,  $1  and  $2  if  taken  soon. 
Mrs.  Herman  Briggs,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED& 
Prices  reasonable.  Satifaction  guaran- 
teed.    George  Schulz,  Yutan.   Neb.  (48 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LKUHUKA  COCK- 
erels;  very  fine.  Now  $1  each,  six  for  $5. 
G.  C.  Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella, 
Neb.  (50 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  GOOD 
ones;  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
M.  S.  McCallister,  Beaver  Crossing. 
Neb.  (51 

SILVER  WYANDOTTES  —  YEARLING 
hens,  $1;  cockerels,  $1;  cock  bird,  $1.50; 
pullets,  50c.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Cooper,  Route  4, 
Lincoln.  Neb.  (48 

FOR  SALE — PURE  BRED  SINGLE  COM B 
White  Leghorn  cockerels.  Fine  birds. 
Prices  $1.  $1.25,  $1.50.  George  Horn, 
Phillips,    Neb,  (48 

BARRED  ROCKS.  HIGH  QUALITY  COCK- 
erels.  Both  matings.  $1.50  to  $6.00. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Circular.  William 
Lynn,   Minden,    Neb.  (52 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKS  AND 
cockerels;  special  November  closing  out 
sale.  Prize  winners.  Write  Mrs.  William 
Strohecker.    Bru^ine.    Neb  (50 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. — 
Half  price  if  sold  at  once.  Prize  winners; 
great  layers.  Cocks,  cockerels,  hens, 
pu  lets,  $1  to  $5.  Lyle  Dexter,  Blair. 
Neb.   (49 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  PURE 
bred,  large  boned,  beautifully  marked, 
medium  dark  or  extra  dark,  from  cock- 
erel mating  stock.  Shipped  on  approval. 
$2.50  each.  Mrs.  Ira  Loder,  Waverly. 
Neb.  

TOULOUSE  GEESE  AND  BARRED  ROCK 
cockerels.  Four  firsts  on  geese  and  first 
and  second  on  cockerels.  $5  per  pair  for 
15  pound  geese.  $2  for  single  cockerel. 
7  pound*;  $5  for  three;  $6  for  4.  Fifteen 
year-  in  the  chicken  business.  Geore'" 
Drinnin.    Columbus.    Neb,  (49 
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AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND 

GENUINE 

More  Big  Fence  News! 
More  Farm  Profits! 

□II-  ,  ^OI^-l||ll^p 


>lmertcatt  Steel 

Fence  Posts 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


Better  and  better!  Best  news  is, 
heavier  galvanizing.  Positively  does  not 
chip  nor  crack.  More  years  of  fence  life. 
No  extra  cost  to  you.    More  farm  profits. 

More  good  news  is,  perfectly  uniform 
fabric.  Improved  automatic  machinery, 
the  reason.  No  extra  cost  to  you.  Larger 
business  enables  us  to  keep  down  prices. 

Your  choice  of  Bessemer  or  Open 
Hearth  Steel.  You  get  equally  big  value 
in  either  case.    Get  catalog. 

Dealers  everywhere.    See  them. 
FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,    New  York,    Cleveland,    Phtshnrfrh,  Denrtr; 
0.  S.  Steel  Products  to.,  San  Francisco 


GREATER  GAS 
ENGINE  POWER 

If  you  want  the  greatest 
power,  endurance  and  reliability 

yon  can't  afford  not  to  investigate  the 
ROYAL,  Oarsloganisqnality.  Weputnobaits  1 
in  our  advertising  and  make  no  "free"  offers. 
Yoa  won't  have  after  troubles  with  the  ROYAL 
Gasoline  Engine.  It'ebnilt  for  year  in  and  out 
steady  service  by  one  of  the  largest  and  old. 
est  manufacturing  plants  in  the  West.  If  you 
-  for  our 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

More  Dairy  Cattle 

Gage  county  affords  the  latest 
manifestation  of  the  keen  interest  in 
dairying  that  is  becoming  so  preva- 
lent in  Nebraska.  Several  of  the 
farmers  down  there  became  so  thor- 
oughly infected  with  the  dairy  ".ug" 
that  they  sent  Mr.  Otto  Liebers,  farm 
demonstrator  for  that  county,  to  Wis- 
consin to  buy  good  dairy  cattle  for 
them.  Nebraska  has  furnished  a^ood 
market  for  dairy  cattle  in  recent 
years  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
years  to  come.  The  farmers  who  are 
buying  good  pure-bred  dairy  stock 
now  will  be  able  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  their  neighbors  in  a  few 
years,  and  save  them  the  trouble  and 
inconvenience  of  going  to  Wisconsin 
or  some  eastern  state.  Those  who 
get  into  this  game  early  are  likely  to 
make  as  much  from  selling  stock  as 
from  the  milking  side  of  the  business. 


are  after  reliability  write 
FREE  ROYALENGINE  CATALOGUE. 
1  to  16  H.P.  Address  enquiries  to 
.  SBIITH&SON'SMFG.CO. 
1516  Guinotte,  1 
Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


MANSON 
CAMPBELL 


I  Ask  Only  S122 


'Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.    Then  ask  for  the  size  1 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I'll^ 
ehip  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre-1 
paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for  1 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where  1 
yon  live.    Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1, 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914.  1 

CHATHAM  Grain 

Handles  all  grains  and 
grasB  seeds;  takes  out 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains; 
leaves  big.  pure  seed.  Over  300.- 
000  Chathams  in  Dse,  and  every 
owner  satisfied!    Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc-  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  |8 

MANSON  CAMPBKLX.  00. 
Detroit.  Kansas  City,  MinnasvpoUi 


41/  II  D  GASOLINE  tt->J75 
±Y2  n.r.  ENGINE  «J)^1— 

Simple. durable,pow- 
erf  ul.  Carefully  made 
to  give  satisfaction. 
34  sizes  and  kinds. 
Shipped  anywhere 
on  trial.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  Big 
48  page  Catalog.  It  will 
help  you  to  buy  a  better, 
engine  for  lees  money. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  536  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


Farm  Butter  to  Sell 

Making  butter  on  the  farm  to  sell 
has  almost  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
Nebraska.  The  majority  of  farmers 
— and  particularly  their  wives — prefer 
to  sell  cream  and  save  the  labor  and 
worry  connected  with  buttermaking. 
Indeed,  not  a  few  farmers  sell  cream 
and  buy  butter  for  table  use.  Not 
many  of  our  readers  will  care,  there- 
fore, to  follow  the  example  of  A.  E. 
Potter,  a  farmer  living  near  Athens, 
Ohio,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  relate 
his  experience. 

Possessing  twenty  Jersey  cows  that 
were  producing  an  average  of  325 
pounds  of  butterfat  a  year,  Mr.  Potter 
built  up  a  good  business  selling 
butter.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  market 
the  product  in  the  usual  way,  and 
although  his  farm  consists  of  only 
ninety  acres,  he  installed  a  complete 
and  up-to-date  equipment  for  butter- 
making.  Then  he  decided  to  become 
his  own  salesman  and  to  market  the 
butter  direct  to  the  consumer  in  the 
town  of  Athens.  The  butter  is  packed 
in  crocks  holding  from  one  to  ten 
pounds  each,  and  deliveries  are  made 
weekly. 

So  great  has  become  the  demand 
for  this  butter  that  Mr.  Potter  has  a 
long  waiting  list  of  persons  desirous 
of  becoming  regular  patrons.  By 
making  a  superior  product  and  insur- 
ing prompt  delivery  Mr.  Potter  has 
been  able  to  secure  a  price  for  his 
butter  3  to  4  cents  above  the  retail 
price  of  creamery  butter  in  the  same 
market. 

One  of  the  sources  of  profit  in 
buttermaking  is  the  over-run,  which 
amounts  to  about  20  per  cent,  or  even 
more.  That  is,  a  can  of  cream  will 
make  20  per  cent  more  butter  than 
the  number  of  pounds  of  butterfat  it 
contains.  The  reason  is  that  butter 
is  not  pure  butterfat,  but  contains 
water,  salt  and  curd.  Creameries,  of 
course,  pay  for  the  amount  of  butter- 
fat in  cream  and  not  for  the  amount 
of  butter  it  will  make.  The  over-run 
or  churn  gain  is  a  part  of  their  profit. 
The  farmer  or  farmer's  wife  who 
makes  butter  on  the  farm  secures  this 
over-run. 

But  we  do  not  expect  to  see  many 
Nebraska  farmers  going  into  the  busi- 
ness of  farm  buttermaking.  It  re- 
quires too  much  work  for  the  already 
overworked  housewife. 


cows  is  to  give  them  all  the  feed  they 
will  use  over  and  above  maintenance 
requirements.  It  is  the  excess  above 
lhat  required  to  keep  the  machine 
going  that  does  the  work.  The  larger 
this  working  balance,  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  capacity  of  the  cow  to  use  feed 
economically,  the  greater  the  profit. 
And  the  larger  the  amount  of  feed  a 
cow  can  use  above  that  required  to 
keep  her  body  going  the  better  cow 
she  is.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
differences  between  good  and  poor 
cows. 

It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that 
every  good  cow  must  be  well  fed  in 
order  to  bring  out  her  good  qualities. 
She  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
measure  up  to  her  capabilities.  Many 
a  farm  cow  does  not  do  the  best  of 
which  she  is  capable,  because  she  is 
not  fed  liberally  enough  or  does  not 
receive  a  balanced  ration.  On  this 
point,  Professor  T.  L.  Haecker,  the 
Minnesota  dairy  authority,  says: 

"It  sometimes  happens  that  farmers 
are  in  possession  of  extra  good  cows, 
but  not  realizing  the  amount  of  feed 
required  by  cows  giving  a  large  yield, 
they  are  soon  allowed  to  shrink  in 
milk,  because  the  feed  given  does  not 
provide  sufficient  nutriment.  While 
cows  in  good  condition  can,  for  a  time, 
give  more  milk  than  the  feed  provides, 
by  drawing  upon  the  fat  stored  in 
the  body,  yet  if  the  grain  is  not  grad- 
ually increased  as  the  cows  lose  in 
body  weight,  there  will  soon  follow 
an  abnormal  shrinkage  in  milk  flow, 
and  also  a  decrease  in  the  quality  of 
the  milk  yielded." 

Every  cow  should  be  given  the  full- 
est opportunity  to  make  good.  Then 
if  she  fails  to  pay  for  her  feed,  she 
should  go  the  slaughter-house  route 
very  quickly.  But  we  should  not  con- 
demn cows  for  not  paying  if  they  do 
not  receive  a  good  working  balance 
of  feed  above  what  they  must  have 
to  keep  alive. 


wheat  in  the  cornstalk  ground  in  the 
I  all.    The  latter  is  of  en  impossible, 
"nd  oats  is  not  as  profitable  as  wheat. 
Nearly  all  the  corn  in  this  section 
was  cut  for  fodder,  and,  being  very 
light,  it  was  but  little  trouble  to  re- 
move it,  disk  the  ground   and  drill 
he  wheat;  some  did  not  even  disk 
heir  corn  ground.    There  is  a  general 
belief    among    farmers    that  wheat 
".owed  in  this  way  will  yield  better 
next  year  than  that  on  plowed  ground. 
Clay  C.  A.  P.  VAN  KIRK. 


Freezing  in  Silo 

A.  D.  Willson  in  Minnesota  press 
bulletin: 

None  of  the  types  of  silos  put  upon 
the  market  so  far  will  keep  silage  in 
this  latitude,  (Minnesota)  without 
more  or  less  freezing  taking  place 
during  the  winter  months,  although 
those  having  air  spaces  in  the  walls 
seem  to  freeze  somewhat  less  than 
the  type  having  solid  walls.  Experi- 
ence has  shown,  however,  that  freez- 
ing can  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits  in  silos  of  any  common  type  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  extra  care. 

A  good  tight  roof  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  doors  sTiould  be  kept 
closed  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent 
circulation  of  air  above  the  silage 
and  to  keep  in  the  heat  generated  by 
the  silage.  In  feeding,  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  surface  of  the  silage  level 
or  even  a  trifle  high  in  the  middle, 
and  not  to  allow  a  hole  to  form  in 
the  center  as  is  sometimes  done  when 
silage  begins  to  freeze  around  the 
edges.  We  have  rever  had  any  bad 
results  from  feeding  frozen  silage, 
but  it  will  not  keep  long  after  thaw- 
ing out. 

Since  nearly  all  of  the  freezing  is 
due  to  cold  air  above  the  silage,  it  is 
possible  to  afford  considerable  pro- 
tection by  keeping  the  surface  covered 
with  hay  or  straw,  or  better  still,  a 
blanket  of  canvas.  If  in  addition  to 
these  precautions  it  is  convenient  to 
build  the  silo  in  a  sheltered  place 
there  should  be  little  or  no  trouble 
from  freezing. 


EarTags 

F0*SToasr 


[Tag  your  stock— best  and  cheapest  means  c. 
Identification.  Name,  address  and  number 
stamped  on  tags.  Only  11.00  per  hundred  and 
up.  Catalogue  and  samples  free  on  request. 
F.S.  Burch  a  Co.,  El  w.  Illinois  Street.  Chicago^ 


Farmers  Sons  Wanted  edge  of  farm 

■toe*  end  fair  education  to  work  in  an  office.  S80  a  month 
with  advancement,  steady  employment,  nut  be  honest  and  re- 
liable Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established 
in  each  state.  Apply  at  once.  n»inr  full  particulars.  The  Vet' 
•rtnary  Selene*  Association,  Dept.  22.  London,  Canada. 


Liberal  Feeding  Essential 

The  cow  is  a  machine — a  very  deli- 
cate one,  it  is  true — and  like  any 
machine  she  must  have  energy  enough 
to  keep  going  before  she  can  do  any 
work.  To  get  up  steam  enough  in  a 
traction  engine  just  to  keep  a  thresh- 
ing machine  going,  but  not  enough  to 
supply  power  to  thresh  grain,  would 
be  an  absurdity.  In  the  course  of  a 
day  or  a  week  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  coal  would  be  consumed  in 
that  way,  all  to  no  purpose.  So  it  is 
if  we  do  not  feed  our  cows  liberally 
enough  to  supply  an  excess  of  nutri- 
ment over  and  above  their  needs  for 
body  maintenance. 

Milch  cows  must  first  maintain  their 
bodies.  They  must  have  food  to  supply 
heat,  to  repair  wastes,  and  to  supply 
energy  to  keep  the  body  in  action.  If 
the  amount  of  feed  supplied  is  only 
great  enough  to  do  these  things,  then 
nothing  is  left  from  which  to  produce 
milk,  and  no  milk  can  be  made  unless 
the  animals  rob  their  own  bodies  for 
materials.  Some  cows  when  under- 
fed do  that  very  thing,  and  conse- 
quently become  poor. 

The  most    profitable    way  to  feed 


INCREASED  WHEAT  ACREAGE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  Octo- 
ber 29  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
the  editor  says  that  the  short  corn 
crops  and  the  big  yields  of  wheat 
during  the  last  few  years  are  respon- 
sible for  the  large  acreage  of  wheat 
which  was  sown  in  the  state  this  fall. 
He  also  adds  a  word  of  warning  about 
the  uncertainty  of  the  weather. 

I  think  that  is  only  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  increased  wheat  acreage. 
The  majority  of  the  farmers  had 
planned  on  the  amount  of  .  wheat  they 
were  going  to  sow  before  they  knew 
of  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop,  and 
some  had  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  plowed,  for  it  is  a  generally 
accepted  belief  that  early  plowing  is 
best.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  corn 
was  a  failure  they  simply  added  to 
the  acreage  on  which  they  had 
planned. 

It  was  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
grow  a  different  crop.  Much  of  the 
ground  had  been  plan'ed  to  corn  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  only  way  for  the 
farmers  to  change  crops  is  to  sow  oats 
in  the  cornstalk  ground  in  the  spring 
and  then  follow  with  wheat,  or,  to  sow 


H.  D.  Lute),  Keith  County 


November  18.— To  date,  November 
certainly  has  been  a  dry  month;  not 
i  trace  of  moisture  has  fallen. 

,  We  are  having  real  western  Ne- 
braska fall  weather  this  month  fol- 
lowing a  somewhat  rough  October. 
On  many  nights  there  is  no  frost  at 
all  and  the  days  are  very  warm. 
Yesterday  at  noon  the  fattening  hogs 
were  suffering  from  the  heat  and  fight- 
ing for  the  wet  spots  around  the 
water  supply.  Corn  hunkers  com- 
plain that  it  is  too;  hot  to  make  the 
best  time  at  their  work. 

This  has  certainly  been  a  fine  fall 
for  work,  and  the  man  who  does  not 
get  in  shape  for  winter  must  plead 
too  much  work  on  hand  or  slowness. 
Fall  work  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
Corn  husking  is  the  rush  order,  while 
the  man  with  stock  is  building  sheds 
in  anticipation  of  the  different  brand 
of  weather  that  is  likely  to  come  later. 

The  beet  harvest  for  this  section  is 
nearing  completion.  The  yield  will 
hardly  be  up  to  last  year's  average, 
but  I  believe  for  this  territory  the 
acre  tonnage  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  thirteen  tons,  or  a  gross  re- 
turn of  ?65  to  the  acre.  It  has  been 
rumored  that  the  price  next  season 
will  be  about  75  cents  a  ton  less, 
owing  to  the  reduced  duty  on  sugar. 
If  this  proves  to  be  true,  a  good  many 
of  the  farmers,  especially  those  with 
the  long  hauls,  will  probably  not 
grow  beets  next  year. 

News  Notes,  a  publication  from  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  has 
quite  an  article  on  the  boxelder  bug 
and  I  expected  to  learn  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  pest,  or  of  what  use  it  is  to 
mankind,  but  I  was  disappointed.  The 
only  suggestion  offered  is  to  pour 
boiling  water  or  kerosene  over  the 
clusters  that  form  in  mid-season. 

The  good  weather  for  hay  baling 
and  hauling  has  thrown  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hay  on  the  market  and  the 
price  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  a  mont'i 
or  so  ago.  The  weather  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  easier  feel- 
ing on  the  hay  market,  but  I  still 
believe  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  hay 
and  that  the  price  will  be  stronger 
after  the  early  contracts  are  delivered; 
at  least  I  hope  so,  as  I  did  not  sell 
when  the  buyers  were  so  plentiful. 

There  is  very  little  corn  moving  so 
far  and  everybody  seems  to  be  a 
"little  up  in  the  air"  on  prices.  Fifty- 
five  cents  is  the  price  paid  for  that 
which  is  moving;  the  majority  of  the 
growers  think  they  should  have  60 
cents  or  more.  I  hear  of  a  number 
of  dry  land  fields  that  are  making 
twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  on  an 
average,  which  is  not  bad  for  such  a 
reason  as  the  past  one.  Of  course, 
there  are  fields  that  are  making 
almost  nothing.  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  the  sand  hills  since  husking 
began,  so  do  not  know  if  the  early 
promise  is  being  fulfilled. 

There  will  not  be  very  much  cattle 
feeding  in  this  section  for  the  market, 
especially  corn  feeding.  There  are  a 
few  bunches  being  fed  on  beet  tops 
and  alfalfa,  and  some  of  them  may 
get  a  little  corn  to  finish,  but,  on  the 
whole,  cattle  will  not  get  to  'aste 
much  corn  in  this  section.  All  the 
hogs  in  this  vicinity  are  being  fed. 
Some  farmers  that  have  no  corn  are 
selling  shotes ;  others  who  have  corn, 
?nd  especially  those  who  have  a  long 
haul  to  market,  are  buying  pigs,  and 
will  market  their  corn  through  them. 
The  recent  drop  in  hog  prices  seems 
*o  have  frightened  some  of  the 
farmers.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there 
;s  usually  a  slump  in  hog  prices  in 
October  and  November  so  that  the 
packer  can  store  some  cheaper 
products. 
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Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Meat  For  Laying  Hens 
A  Hall  county  subscriber  writes: 
"My  April-hatched  pullets  do  not  show 
any  signs  of  laying  yet,  although  they 
are  well  grown  and  thrifty.  They 
have  farm  range  and  all  the  corn, 
oats  and  wheat  they  want.  I  am  now 
feeding  a  poultry  feed  in  a  bran  mash, 
but  it  has  had  no  effect  yet.  I  would 
like  to  have  them  lay  before  cold 
weather  and  if  you  can  suggest  any- 
thing that  would  hurry  them  up  I 
will  be  obliged." 

As  soon  as  frosty  weather  cuts  off 
the  insect  supply,  it  is  well  to  supple- 
ment even  the  best  of  grain  rations 
with  some  sort  of  meat  feed.  Nothing 
is  better  than  skim  milk,  if  the  fowls 
can  be  induced  to  drink  it  freely. 
Many  times,  however,  farm  chickens 
do  not  pay  any  attention  to  milk,  if 
they  can  get  water.  In  that  case 
mixing  the  mash  with  milk  helps 
some,  but  a  little  beef  scrap  had  better 
be  fed  also.  Even  if  a  wet  mash  is 
fed  once  a  day  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  a  hopper  filled  with  dry  mash 
where  the  hens  can  have  access  to  it 
at  all  times.  Two  parts  bran,  one 
part  shorts,  one  part  alfalfa  meal  and 
one  part  meat  scrap  make  a  good 
mixture  for  this.  If  the  pullets  seem 
to  be  over-fat  it  would  be  well  to  cut 
down  on  the  corn  supply  for  a  while. 
Feed  cabbage,  beets  or  any  green 
stuff  liberally,  and  do  not  overlook 
oyster  shell  and  grit. 


Valuable  Poultry  Literature 

There  is  no  reason  why  every 
poultry  keeper  should  not  have  a  very 
complete  poultry  library,  if  he  will 
avail  himself  of  the  free  poultry 
bulletins  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  No.  530,  "Important  Poul- 
try Diseases,"  gives  all  the  information 
on  that  subject  that  is  ever  liable  to 
be  required  by  the  ordinary  poultry 
keeper,  and  may  be  had,  as  all  these 
bulletins  may,  for  the  asking.  It 
contains  a  description  of  all  the  com- 
mon poultry  diseases,  and  tells  how 
to  treat  them  if  treatment  is  deemed 
advisable,  and  better  still,  how  to 
prevent  them,  with  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  prevention. 

Bulletin  No.  160,  "The  Care  of  the 
Farm  Egg,"  gives  comprehensive  facts 
and  figures  concerning  eggs. 

Bulletin  No.  528,  "Hints  to  Poultry 
Raisers,"  gives  in  condensed  form 
valuable  pointers  on  poultry  selection 
and  raising.  Bulletin  No.  549  contains 
pertinent  suggestions,  not  only  on 
poultry  raising,  but  on  other  farm 
topics.  These  are  late  publications 
with  up-to-date  hints  on  the  subjects 
treated. 

Farmers  help  pay  for  these  publi- 
cations through  taxation  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
the  benefit  of  them.  If  you  are  more 
interested  in  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  or 
any  other  stock,  ask  for  the  bulletins 
on  those  subjects,  and  you  will  get 
them  if  they  are  in  stock.  There  are 
between  500  and  600  special  bulletins, 
treating  on  every  phase  of  farming 
in  various  sections  and  under  varying 
conditions.  On  request,  a  list  will  be 
sent  from  which  you  can  select  suc'.i 
bulletins  as  you  care  to  examine. 


The  Thanksgiving  Market 

Many  people  cling  to  the  old  idea 
that  before  Thanksgiving  is  the  time 
to  market  surplus  fowls  in  order  to 
get  the  best  price.  Why  they  do  this 
is  more  than  I  can  understand.  The 
market  immediately  before  Thanks- 
giving is  usually  a  little  stronger  lor 
turkeys,  especially  if  they  seem 
scarce,  but  Thanksgiving  doesn't  make 
a  ripple  in  the  chicken  market,  so  far 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned.  Why 
should  it  when  chickens  have  been 
coming  on  the  market  plentifully  for 
two  months  and  the  coolers  are  full 
of  them? 

The  price  to  consumers  may  go  up 
for  that  week,  but  the  producer  doesn't 
get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  he  has  kept 
a  bunch  of  chickens  two  months 
longer  than  he  wanted  to  and  has 
led  them  for  the  Thanksgiving  mar- 
ket, he  gets  as  much  more  for  them 
as  the  extra  flesh  the  fowls  have  put 
cn  in  that  time  will  bring;  seldom 
any  more.  If  he  has  plenty  of  room 
to  keep  them  without  crowding  the 
hens  and  pullets  that  are  to  be  the 
winter  layers,  and  figures  that  they 
are  worth  feeding  out  for  the  increase 


in  weight,  well  and  good;  but  if  the 
keeping  of  them  means  a  crowded 
condition  of  the  hen  house,  with  the 
iisk  of  disease  it  entails  and  retarded 
development  of  the  pullets,  the  extra 
weight  isn't  worth  it. 

The  more  profitable  way  is  to  cull 
early  regardless  of  price,  which  sel- 
dom advances  materially  until  mid- 
winter or  early  spring.  There  is  just 
one  class  of  surplus  fowls  that  it  pays 
to  keep  through  the  winter,  and  that 
is  cull  pullets  that  are  old  enough 
o  begin  laying  in  December  or  Janu- 
ary, or  hens  that  molted  early  and 
can  be  made  to  lay  by  or  before  mid- 
winter. If  these  have  a  comfortable 
place  apart  from  the  others,  and  can 
be  kept  laying  while  egg.s  are  high 
and  are  then  marketed  in  the  spring 
when  hens  bring  the  highest  price  of 
the  year,  it  pays  to  keep  them.  On 
farms  where  a  good  deal  of  stock  is 
kept  and  a  straw  shed  can  be  made 
for  them  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the 
stock  yard,  they  will  often  pick  up 
almost  all  of  their  living  and  still  lay 
as  well  as  well-housed  hens. 


Care  of  Ducks 

Many  persons  labor  under  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  ducks  and 
geese,  being  water  birds  by  nature, 
can  stand  any  amount  of  dampness 
with  impunity.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
however,  for  dry  sleeping  quarters  .are 
very-  essential  to  their  wellbeing.  An 
open  shed  that  has  a  tight  roof  and 
protects  them  from  the  wind  and  rain 
furnishes  good  winter  quarters,  pro- 
vided the  floor  is  a  few  inches  higher 
than  the  surrounding  ground  to  in- 
sure dryness  from  beneath.  The 
litter  should  be  changed  frequently 
to  keep  it  in  fairly  dry  condition. 


In  the  feeding  of  ducks,  breeders 
who  handle  the  birds  on  a  large  scale 
consider  it  unprofitable  to  feed  whole 
grains.  Everything  is  ground  and 
mixed  into  a  mash  with  water  or  milk. 
Too  much  dry  feed  or  whole  grain  is 
likely  to  cause  indigestion.  Ducks 
thrive  better  when  considerable  ani- 
mal feed  is  provided,  and  beef  meal 
or  meat  scrap  always  is  included  in" 
their  ration  where  they  are  raised  for 
the  market.  They  also  need  an  abun- 
dance of  green  stuff,  and  cut  clover 
is  largely  used  in  the  winter  for  such 
a  feed. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  water  is 
provided  should   be  deep  enough  to 


alcw  them  to  plunge  their  nostrils 
and  eyes  beneath  the  surface.  Duck- 
lings require  this  to  keep  the  nostrils 
clear  and  the  eyes  from  becoming 
sore.  The  water  should  be  changed 
before  it  becomes  badly  fouled. 


A  local  newspaper  published  in  a 
northern  Nebraska  town  says:  "Some 
of  our  farmers  are  losing  their  hogs 
with  a  disease  resembling  cholera,  but 
which  does  not  yield  to  the  treatment 
that  has  been  successful  with  cholera 
in  other  years."  Which  leads  us  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  cholera  they 
had  in  other  years  or  cholera  they 
have.  now. 


THE  BEST  FOR  HOGS 


LEE'S  HOG  REMEDY 

The  Government  formula, 
with  additions  by  us. 

Made  only  from 

Sulphur;  Iron  Sulphate;  Salt;  Charcoal;  Sodium  Bicar- 
bonate; Tobacco  Powder;  Antimony;  Sodium  Hyposul- 
phite; Flake  Naphthalin;  Gentian;  Sodium  Sulphate; 
Copper  Sulphate;  Aloes. 

Contains  no  meal  as  filler 

Good  for  Worms,  Coughs,  Fevers,  Indigestion,  Bowel  Trouble 
and  as  a  general  conditioner  for  disease  prevention. 

Sold  by  most  Lee  agents  in  the  Central  West. 

25  lb.  pail  $2.00;  100  lb.  box  $6.00. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Dont BuryYour Profits  i 


WORMS 

,o/0  /r 


Get  My 
FREE 
Book 
Today! 


A 

Personal 
Word  to  You 

Every  man  has  at  least 
one  ambition— mine  is 
to  be  able  to  end  for  all 
time,  the  tremendous, 
annual  hog  losses  sus- 
tained by  American 
farmers— to  help  hog 
raisers  rear  two  hogs 
where  one  was  reared 
before.  The  highest 
tribute  to  my  life's 
work  will  be  when  a 
million  hog  raisers 
shall  say:  "He  showed 
us  how  to  raise  heal- 
thy, profitable  hogs 
and  eliminate  the  tre- 
mendous hazard.'1 
Write  for  my  Hog 
Book  —  It's 
FREE. 


(Worms  Cause  90%  of  ALL  Hog  Losses 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  cholera  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  hog  losses — it's  worms— great,  big.  thorn-headed 
,  intestinal  worms,  that  absorb  practically  all  the  nourishment  from  the  food  the  hogs  eat,  weakening  them 
so  that  it's  no  wonder  they're  easy  victims  of  any  swine  disease  or  die  from  sheer  starvation. 

I'll  Rid  Your  Hogs  of  Worms 

Practically  all  hogs  have  worms  from  the  time  they  are^^weaned.  You  can  prove  this  to  your  own  satis- 
faction  by  feeding  Columbian  Stock  Powders  to  hogs  of  any  age— inside  of  twelve  hours  you  will  see  the 
dead  worms  that  have  been  expelled.  Columbian  Stock  Powder  is  not  a  food  —  but  a  highly  efficient, 
medicated  preparation  —  a  cathartic  and  vermifuge,  that  not  only  positively  kills  but  also  expels  all 
stomach  tape,  and  intestinal  worms,  and  keeps  your  hogs  in  fine,  healthy  condition — on  their  feed  all  the  time, 
making  every  ounce  count — growing  and  fattening  for  quick  big  profits  with  least  expense. 

Columbian  Stock  Powders  are  the  original  stock  powders.  They  have  been  on  the  market  for  the 
past  25  years  and  all  that  time  have  been  recognized  as  the  best— the  Standard  powders  by  the  largest,  most 
progressive  stock  raisers  of  the  country.   They  will  speedily  put  an  end  to  all  digestive, 
assimilative  troubles  in  hogs,  horses  and  sheep. 

Best  Conditioner  For  Brood  Sows 

Keeps  sows  in  finest  condition,  strong,  healthy,  free  from  fever  and  insures  an 
abundant  flow  of  milk.  Feeding  Columbian  Stock  Powder  means  strong,  thrifty  litters. 
"I  Know  of  No  One  Who  Has  Lost  Hogs  After  Feeding  Colum- 
bian Powders"    "I  have  fed  Columbian  Powders  fifteen  years.    The  past  six  months  have 
proven  to  me  more  than  ever  the  importance  of  feeding  Columbian  Powders  as  a  preventive. 
While  Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague  have  raged,  sweeping  the  herds,  I  know  of  no  man  who  has 
lost  his  hogs  after  properly  feeding  Columbian  Powders."  Yours  truly,  O.  M.  HEALY,  Bedford,  la. 

TRY  COLUMBIAN  POWDERS  FOR  90  DAYS 
BEFORE  YOU  PAY  A  CENT  i^iS.^.t^filS 

are  the  quickest,  surest  and  biggest  profit  makers  you  ever  tried.  Just  mail  coupon, 
and  I'll  make  you  a  free  trial  offer  that  gives  you  90  days  before  paying  a  cent. 
Be  sure  to  mail  coupon  today  for  my  90  Days'  Free  Trial  Offer. 
CoSutTlhian  Stock  rtir*  For  scab,  mange,  lice,  ticksand  parasitic  skin 
vIMIIiWICJII  <9iw«#n  U I \9  <j;seases  ef  horses,  cattle,  sheep  dogs  and 
poultry.  The  best  Dip  at  the  very  lowest  price  ever  offered  to  stock  raisers.  Highly  concentrated. 
Af*CMTC  \Af  A  MTFR  I  want  a  few  good  responsible  farmers  of  ability 
ftVlljil^  I  w  WW  Nil  I  tU  to  represent  me  in  every  community.  Big  money 
for  the  right  men.   Write  for  full  particulars. 

Address  Frank  R.  McDermand.  Pres.  CCt  My 

COLUMBIAN  HOG  &  CATTLE  POWDER  COMPANY  FREE  Book. 
1458  Genesee  St.,     Dept.   9  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


mm 


if 


Columbian 
Self  Feeder 

Regular  price  is  $5.00,  but 
if  you  will  write  or  mail 
coupon,  at  once,  POTC 
we  will  tell  you  t  |»tt 
how  to  get  one 


'•  '■:'•>''. 

It 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Colombian  Stock  &  Cattle  Powder  Co.,  Dept.  9     Kansas  City ,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— Without  obligating  myself  in  any  way  to  buy. 


you  may  send  me  particulars  of  your  offer  to  let  me  give  Colum- 
bian Stock  Powders  a  90  Days'  Free  Trial  before  paying 
cent.   At  present  I  am  feeding  Hogs;  Cattle;. 


Horses;  Sheep.    Also  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  your  book, 

"Make  More  Money  On  Your  Live  Stock  '  and  particulars  as  to 
how  to  get  a  Columbian  Self  Feeder  FREE. 


2 

■  Name . 


Addrcs; 
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DUROC  JERSEYS 


errick's  Big  Type  Durocs 

GROWTHY    SPRING    BOARS    FROM    IMMUNE  DAMS. 
CRIMSON  WANDER  AND  GOLDEN   MODEL  BREEDING.  ADDRESS— 
F.   E.   MERRICK  OSCEOLA,  NEBRASKA 

Geiken's  Crimson  Critic  Durocs 

TWELVE    FALL    BOARS    AND     CHOICE    LINE    OF     SPRING     BOARS     FOR  SALB 

CRITIC  AND  WALLACE'S  WONDER  BREEDING. 
H.  D.  CE1KEN9  COZAD,  NEBRASKA 

Clauff's  Growthy  Duroc  Males 

SIRED    BY    CRITIC    B.,    CRIMSON    WONDER    10TH,    CLEATHAM'S   PRIDE    2D  AN 

CRIMSON    C.       EARLY   GROWTHY   PIGS   PRICED  REASONABLE. 
C.  B.  CLAUFF   CENTRAL  CITY,  NEBRASKA 

Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

FOR    SALE        GROWTHY    FELLOWS.       SIRED    BY    BELLE'S    CRIMSON  WONDER 

COL    CHIEF  AND  B.   &  L.'s  WONDER.       ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING. 
A.  R.  BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 

Tony  B  and  Spring  Boars  for  Sale 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  MY  PRIZE  HERD  BOAR,  TONY  B.,  eight  spring  boars  of  prize 

breeding  and  a  few  choice  gilts  at  bargain  prices  if  taken  soon.  Address! — 

J.  A.  JACOBSEN  MARQUETTE,  NEBRASKA 


Immune  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

A   NUMBER   OF   BIG    GROW  THY,    STRONG-BONED   FELLOWS   THAT   WILL  MAKE 

GOOD  HERD   BOARS.     PRICED   VERY   REASONABLE   TO   MOVE   AT  ONCE. 
J.  R    BLACKBURN   ORD,  NEBRASKA 


15  Immune  Duroc  Boars 

They  have  been  through  the  disease,  and 
ilso  vaccinated.  Sired  by  COL.  GANO, 
DUSTY  CRIMSON,  CHIEF  BILL  and 
WONDER  IMPROVED.  Weigh  from 
160  to  200  pounds.  Address — 
«    E.   TOOF  AURORA,  NEB. 


Durocs  and  Chester  Whites 

GOOD    BOARS    OF    BOTH    BREEDS  FOR 

SALE.       GOOD  BREEDING. 

M.  B.   HALL  ARCADIA,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdaie  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance    Others  by  W.  B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOW  DALE   STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes,  Mgr.  PLAINVIEW,  NEB. 

Prize-winning  Col. Boats 

Sired  by  J.   E.'s  Model   King   by   King  the 
Colonel,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d  by  Crim- 
son Chitwood.      Prices  reassnable. 
J.  E    HENSLEY      CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 

Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

FOR  SALE,  sired  by  INDIAN  CHIEF  by 
Lincoln  Chief,  out  of  a  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  dam.  Would  also  price  this  boar 
E.  M.  FARNSWORTH       St.  Edward,  Neb. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLfs 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters 
ED.   M.  KERN  STAN  ION,  NEB. 

Soofield's  Growthy  Duroc  Jersey  Males 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Alien  s  Wonder  Again. 
F    \    SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS.  NEB. 

Growthy  DUROC  MALES 

By  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVINCIBL1 
CHIEF    and    GOLDEN    WONDER  ORION 

D.  W.  KANE  WISNER,  NEB 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  of  LON( 
GANO,  •  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSOr 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA.  NEB 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON 
DER.  COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLE1 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON     GENOA.  NEB 

RATHKE'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  G.  Wondet 
Golden  Model  4th,  Model  Boy.  Wonder  Mode' 
and    my    herd    boar,    MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO   RATHKE  WISNER,  NEB 


Hekrdle's  (Immune)  Durocs 

TWENTY  very  choice  boars.  VACCINATE1 
and  IMMUNE,  for  quick  sale.  Will  shlj 
C.   O.    D.  ADDRESS' — 

A.  A.  HEKRDLE  STANTON,  NEB 


KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE    PRACTICAL  KIND. 
U   J.   KUZEL  CLARKSON,  NEB 


K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  gooc 
jrowth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL.  TIPPT 
■'ANCT  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDEF. 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS  PILGER.  NEB 


-OHESTMJWBiraS, 

PRIZE    WINNING    HERD  HEADERS 

PRINCE,  2  year  old,  4th  in  class;  PRINCE 
O.  K.,  3d  prize  under-yearling.  Spring  pigs 
Priced  low.    I.  E.  BURTON,  Maywood,  Neb. 


A    FEW    CHOICE    SPRING  BOARS 

sired  by  one  of  L.  B.  Silver's  grand 

males.     PRICED  RIGHT. 

F.  P.  MAJORS  PERU,  NEB. 


V  Few  Choice  IMMUNE  CHESTER  WHITE 
BOARS  for  sale.  Address:  WILLIAM  M. 
GILMORE  &  SON,  FAIRBURY,  NEB.  

M II  rrflv's  O.I.C.  Bred  Sows  and  G  Its 
,WI  *■»■<■  y  9  For  gaie_Four  big  type  boars 
in  service  at  this  time.  Al>o  a  few  good  fall  and 
spring  boars  for  sale  yet.  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  for 
those  who  wish  them.  AL..    U  Uurraw 

Friend,  Nebraska  UliaS.  Hi  mUlTay 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 
**  fiL    '         °*  Imported 

TOUT  bnOICB  Percheron  and 
hhhbbb  Belgian  Stallions 

at  a  Profit  of  $100.00 

We   intend  to   sell  sf^nrj^^a^H^^^M^ 

any  :  tallion  owned  by  in  by  revealing 
to  you  the  absolute  cost  of  importing 
and  keep  with  our  profit  of  $100.  This 
imported  stock  is  the  best  that  money 
can  buy  and  a  positive  guarantee,  from 
u ',  goes  with  each  purchase.  We  so- 
licit your  correspondence,  invite  your 
inspection  and  personal  acquaintance. 
We  will  show  you  their  cost — to  us — 
in  plain  figures.  INVESTIGATE! 
FORD  IMPORTING  CO.,  Inc  , 
Parker,   South  Dakota 


Fries. ind  Farms  Holsteins 

We  will  have  16  head  of  cows  and  heifers 
and  4  bulls,  including  Kalmuck  Skylark  Jo- 
hanna No.  4SS32,  most  famous  son  of  the 
w  orld  s  record  long  distance  cow,  Katy  Ge  - 
btn.  in  the  consignment  sale  at  South 
Omaha.  Ntb.,  December  2.  Write  to  A.  L. 
Haecker.   Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  catalog. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  Owner 
200  Bee  Bids.  Omaha,  Neb. 


POLLED  DURHAM* 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Cruickshank  Victoria,  right  in  every  way.  2,500  pounds  in  flesh.  FIVE  SAPPY  YOUNG 
BULLS  FOR  SALE.     ALSO  FEMALES.     Inspection   and  correspondence  solicited. 


JAMES  B.  SMTT.EV 


THEDFORD,  NEBRASKA 


AUCTIONEERS 


Auctioneers 

How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them  and 
travel  all  over,  your  expenses  paid,  and  $50 
per  day?  We  can  fit  you  for  the  profession 
In  30  days  here  in  school,  or  four  months 
at  your  home.  Next  term  opens  October 
«.  1913.  MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL, 
14th  and  Grand,  Kansas  Citv,  Missouri 
w    R    Carpenter.    Real    Estate  Auctioneer. 


HARLAN 
IOWA 


N.  G.  KRASCHEL. 

Livestock  Auctioneer 
I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in    the    country.       WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

.  ..I  .J001*  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
T.I\ESTOCK  AUCTIONEER  Have  con 
ducted  livestock  sales  successfully  and 
would  be  pleased  to  communicate  with 
Hr™~-T'!>"'lT"'  °r.rin<r  dates.  Address— 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON       YORK.  NEB. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
119   First  Nat'l   Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

O.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Jraduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
31ght  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
•verywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address: 

D    H.  CUNNINGHAM 
V„  Citizens'  Nat'l  Bank        WAYNE,  NEB. 

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having  made  a  number  of  sales  of  pure 
->red   swine   myself   gives   me   valuable  ex- 

r*~~ie,T>r~     It,     ^nriuptine    ss>le  =    of    this  kind 

v  tTitppT  irwrni.w.  vim, 

Carey  M.  Jones 

T  ivestock  Auctioneer 
PLENTY    OF    OPEN  DATES. 
I  I   N.   Sacramento  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


H  '  ^LPulrdy  (Fieldmen 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock"  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations.— S.  R.  McKelvie,  Pub. 

Samuelson's  Durocs 

G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb.,  has 
twenty-five  head  of  good  Duroc  boars  for 
sale  yet.  These  are  sired  mostly  by  the 
big  boar  Dusty  Crimson  and  Golden  Model 
Again.  The  latter  was  well  up  in  the  money 
in  the  aged  boar  class  in  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  this  year.  Mr.  Samuelson  is  making 
real  bargain  prices  on  these  pigs  in  order 
to  close  them  out  and  has  some  strong 
attractions  among  them.  Mention  The  Ne- 
braska   Farmer    when  writing. 

Bayne's  Critic   For  Sale 

R.  E.  Toof  and  J.  O.  Biyne,  Aurora,  Neb., 
are  offering  their  herd  boar,  Bayne's  Critic, 
for  sale.  Mr.  Toof  jU3t  writes  me  that  he 
has  been  using  Bayne's  Critic  some  this 
fall  and  that  they  are  anxious  to  dispose 
of  him  because  of  considerable  of  this  same 
breeding  in  the  herd.  Mr.  Toof  says  that 
the  sows*  and  gilts  are  coming  on  in  fine 
hape,  and  that  he  will  have  about  twenty- 
five  spring  gilts,  nine  tried  sows  and  twenty- 
one  fall  sows  to  breed.  Forty  head  of  the.  e 
will  go  in  his  winter  sale. 

Murray's  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Charles  H.  Murray,  Friend,  Neb.,  breeder 
and  shipper  of  O.  I.  C.  swine,  announces* 
that  he  will  sell  bred  sows  and  gilts  sired 
by  or  bred  to  four  of  the  best  big  type  boars 
of  the  breed.  He  also  has  a  few  good  fall 
and  spring  boars  for  sale,  and  weanling 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes.  Mr.  Murray  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  building  up 
the  type  in  his  herd  and  also  to  the  vac- 
cination treatment  for  disease.  He  invites 
personal  inspection  of  his  herd  and  will  be 
pleased  to  quote  prices  on  surplus  stock. 
Write  him  and  kindly  mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

Ernst's  Milking  Shorthorns 

The  great  milking  sire,  Florence's'  Vice- 
•. oy.  is  largely  represented  in  the  Shorthorn 
sale  of  William  Ernst  &  Son,  Graf,  Neb., 
who  sell  at  Morin  s  barn  in  Humphrey. 
Neb.,  on  Saturday,  November  29.  Florence's 
Viceroy  is  one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of 
the  milking  Shorthorn  kind  and  his  tabu- 
lated pedigree  shows  him  to  be  one  of  the 
best  bred  milking  Shorthorns.  He  is  a 
grands'on  of  the  former  Kuper  bull,  Secret 
Champion,  a  rare  Scotch  sort,  and  is  out 
of  Varsity  Florence,  whose  record  at  two 
years,  three  months  and  twenty-five  days 
from  her  first  freshening,  and  for  the  year 
as  a  two-year-old,  was  5,785.4  pounds  of 
milk  and  292.45  pounds  of  butter;  average 
lest,  4.33  per  cent  butterfat.  Her  sire  was 
Varsity  Surmise,  by  the  great  Scotch  bull 
Baron  Surmis'e,  rated  as  the  greatest  pure 
Scotch  sire  of  "Starlist"  milkers.  The 
econd  dam  is  the  great  University  Farm 
cow,  Florence  Airdrie  6th,  with  a  six  years' 
butter  average  of  417  pounds,  which  is  a 
record  for  Shorthorns. 

Shorthorns  at  Ewing 

On  February  17,  at  Ewing,  Neb.,  Messrs. 
Jim  Lahey  and  M.  A.  Swain,  prominent 
breeders  of  Ewing,  will  hold  a  joint  sile  in 
the  pavilion  there,  selling  about  fifty  head 
of  Shorthorn  cattle.  There  will  be  twenty- 
five  bulls  and  twenty-five  females  in  this 
offering.  The  bulls  are  mostly  yearlings 
and  are  by  such  sires  as.  Red  Sultan,  Gon- 
damar  Lad  and  Keir  Sceptre,  an  imported 
bull.  There  will  be  eight  cows  in  the  sale. 
A  number  of  there  will  be  well  along  in 
calf,  some  right  up  to  calving  sale  day. 
Some  of  these  are  by  Golden  King  and 
Scottish  Sharon  of  Grey  Tower.  There  are 
a  number  of  extra  choice  yearling  and  two- 
year-old  heifers  in  this  sale.  Some  will  be 
bred  to  Wellington  Victor,  a  corking  good 
white  bull  sired  by  Gondamar,  and  others 
to  Red  Sultan,  a  son  of  Whitehall  Count, 
he  by  Whitehall  Sultan,  out  of  an  imported 
cow.  The  stuff  will  all  be  in  excellent 
breeding  condition  and  just  right  to  go  out 
anel  do  good.  Later  on  we  will  have  more 
to  say  in  regard  to  this  important  sale  of 
Shorthorn  cattle. 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

12 —  A.    F.   Hager,    Avoca,  la. 

13 —  J.   B.   Ashby,   Audubon,  la. 

19 —  Robt.  Hairsine,  Missouri  Valley,  la. 

20 —  Waltemeyer  Bros.,   Melbourne,  la. 

20 —  S.   M.   Hinkle,   Genoa,  Neb. 

21 —  W.   E.   Reitzel,  Genoa,  Neb. 

2  2— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks,  Neb. 

23 —  C.  E.  Clauff,  Central  City,  Neb. 

24 —  F.  A.  Scofield,  Columbus,  Neb. 

27—  T.  J.  Overboe,  Allen,  Neb. 

28 —  W.  H.  Swartsley  &  Son,  Riverdale, 
Neb. 

28 —  P.  W.  Weberg,  Denison,  la. 

29 —  O.  S.  Larson,  Logan,  la. 

30 —  Willard  Robbins,   Lyons.  Neb. 

31 —  Wm.   Morgan,   Wayne,  Neb. 

31 — Dave  Boesiger,   Cortland,  Neb. 

2 —  E.    H.    Carpenter    &    Son,  Fonta- 
nelle.  Neb. 

3 —  Gus  Krueger,   Beemer,  Neb. 

4—  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 

5 —  Robert  Leisy,   Wisner,  Neb. 

6 —  Henry  Stuthman,   Pilger,  Neb. 
9 — O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 

10—  F.    B.    Nelson,    Lindsay,  Neb. 

11 —  C.    E.   Peterson.   Genoa.  Neb. 

12 —  N.  J.  Nelson,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

13 —  William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 

14 —  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 

16 —  Briggs  Bros.,   Seward,  Neb. 

17 —  George  Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 

17 —  A.  F.   Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 

18 —  Gilbert  Van   Patten,   Sutton.  Neb. 

15 —  George  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

19 —  Henry  Wernimont,   Ohiowa,  Neb. 

19 —  George  Davis  &  Son,  Milford  Neb. 

20 —  Tyrrell  &  Severns.   Seward,  Neb. 

21—  E.  E.  &  N.  T.  Youngs,  Lexington, 

24 —  F.   E.   Merrick,   Osceola.  Neb. 

25 —  E.  J.  Brown.  Osceola,  Neb. 
25 — Theo.   Foss,   Sterling,  Neb. 

25 —  Fred   Swan,   Missouri  Valley.  Ia. 

26 —  G.   E.  Samuelson.  Osceola,  Neb. 
2  6 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

27 —  Blackburn  Bros..  Royal,  Neb. 

27 —  O.  G.  Smith  &  Son.  Kearney.  Neb. 

28 —  J.   N.   Forbes,   Plalnvlew.  Neb. 
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2 — L.  J.   Kuzel,   Clark6on,  Neb. 
4 — J.   R.   Blackburn.  Ord,  Neb. 
13 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner.  Neb. 
Poland  Chinas 

2 — D.   L.   Versaw,   Stafford,  Neb. 

8 —  S.  McKelvie  &  Son.  Fairfield,  Neb. 

20 —  Roy  Adams,  Laurel,  Neb. 

21 —  Robert   Schug,   Coleridge,  Neb. 

22 —  T.    G.   Reetz,    Bloomfield,  Neb! 

23 —  Thomas  F.  Miller,  York,  Neb. 

24 —  Beall   &  Jackson,   Roca,  Neb. 

27 —  Col.  Houseman,  Wakefield,  Neb. 

28 —  W.  J.   Crow,  Webb,  Ia. 

29 —  C.    H.   Schram,   Newcastle,  Neb. 

2 —  Coleman  Bros.,   Ithaca,  Neb. 

3 —  J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock 
Neb. 

4 —  Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 

4 —  Timm    Neuhofel    &    Sons,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

5 —  G.    A.    Kissinger,    Milford,  Neb. 

6 —  Morris  Fowler,   Arcadia,  Neb. 

7—  Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  Ia. 

7 — J.  T.  R.  Nash,  Minden,  Neb. 
11 — D.   C.   Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb. 
13— Mather  &  Wolfe,  O'Neill,  Neb. 
21 — Orville  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 

24 —  Jake  Dietsch,   Boone,  Neb. 

3 —  Frank   Dvorak,   Howells,  Neb. 

4 —  Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 

5 —  H.    B.    Taylor.    Farnam,  Neb. 

6 —  William   Ferguson,   Scrlbner,  Neb. 

7 —  H.  H.  Meyer,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 

10 —  Joshua   Morgan,    Hardy,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

9 —  Blank   Bros    and   Kleen,  Franklin, 
Neb. 

17 — J.   T.   Judge,   Carroll.  Ia. 

17 —  Jim  Lahey  and  M.  A.  Swain.  Ewing, 
Neb.     Sale  held  in  sale  pavilion. 

11 —  E.  W.  Crossgrove  &  Son,  Farnam. 
Neb. 

25 —  A.  C.   Shallenbcrger,  Alma,  Neb. 
Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durhams 

12 —  A.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  Seward,  Neb. 

Hampshires 
7 — C.    P.    Paulsen,    Nora,    Neb.  Sale 
at  Fremont,  Neb. 
12— H.    D.    DeKalb,    DeKalb,    Ia.  Sale 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 

18 —  Roy  Fisher,  Winside,  Neb. 

Holsteins 

2 — Cornbelt   Holstein  Sale  Co.    Sale  at 
South    Omaha,    Neb.     Prof.    A.  L. 
Haecker,   Mgr.,   Lincoln,  Neb. 
4 — Badger  &  Frost,  Central  City,  Neb. 
Herefordg 
2S — Mousel  Bros.,   Cambridge,  Neb. 
19  and  20 — Nebraska  Hereford  Breeders' 
sale   at   Grand   Island,   Neb.  Robert 
Mousel,  Manager, 

10 —  A.  F.  Hager,  Avoca,  Iowa. 

11 —  O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  Ia. 

Angus 

1  and  2 — Escher   &   Son  and   Escher  A 
Ryan,  Botna,  Iowa.    Sale  at  Soutli 

Omaha,  Neb. 


CAUSE  OF  CORNSTALK  DISEASE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  Oc- 
tober 22  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
there  was  an  article  commenting  upon 
the  so-called  cornstalk  disease.  Now 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a 
disease;  it  is  simply  an  impaction  of 
the  upper  stomach  where  the  food  is 
separated  after  the  animal  has  chewed 
the  cud.  A  fevered  condition  of  this 
section  of  the  stomach  causes  the 
contents  to  become  dry  and  packed, 
and  as  they  will  not  pass  out  in  a 
natural  way,  impaction  is  the  result. 
This  causes  the  entire  digestive  tract 
to  fail  to  do  its  work,  and  if  the  con- 
dition exists  for  a  great  length  of  time 
there  is  absolutely  no  cure.  A  good 
laxative  fed  to  the  stock  is  the  best 
remedy.  W.  L.  IRVINE. 

Dundy  Co. 


AFTERMATH  OF  LAND  DRAWING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  thing  of 
absorbing  interest  in  Arthur  county 
at  the  present  time  is  the  selection 
and  entry  of  homesteads  in  the  forest 
reserve.  The  land  locaters  are  hav- 
ing their  share  of  the  harvest  by 
assisting  the  prospective  land  propri- 
etors to  find  claims.  The  notaries 
have  had  their  inning  in  taking  the 
oaths,  at  25  cents  each,  of  the  75,000 
persons  that  registered.  This  netted 
them  the  snug  sum  of  nearly  $19,000 
and  will  put  the  lucky  notaries  in 
good  condition  for  the  coming  winter. 
In  taking  the  oaths  the  ancient  for- 
mula of  lifting  the  hands  or  pressing 
the  lips  on  the  Bible  was  not  used. 

Arthur  Co.  M.  R.  LLOYD. 


South  Omaha 

Tuesday,  Dec.  1 6 

^=^=  About  60  Head  ■ 

30  Bulls  30  Females 

Some  corking  good  herd  bull 
prospects  and  some  choice  females. 
Cows  with  calves  at  foot,  and  young 
females.     See    other  announcements. 

C.  A.  SAUNDERS,  Mgr. 

MANILLA  IOWA 


Wednesday,  November  26,  1913. 
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TANKAGE  FOR  HOGS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  of  your 
subscribers  inquires  whether  at  pres- 
ent prices  for  grain  it  would  pay  to 
feed  tankage  to  hogs  to  balance  their 
ration.  In  reply  I  offer  the  results 
of  tests  conducted  at  the  North  Platte 
substation. 

When  feeding  tankage  we  have 
tested  it  only  in  relation  to  its  value 
in  supplementing  a  ration  of  corn  or 
of  corn  and  alfalfa  hay.  We  have  not 
tested  it  as  a  supplement  to  a  ration 
of  wheat.  I  would  expect  tankage  to 
give  the  best  results  when  fed  with 
corn.  Experiments  indicate  that  when 
the  ration  consists  of  5  per  cent  tank- 
age, the  tankage  is  more  likely  to  be 
profitable  than  when  a  laiger  propor- 
tion of  tankage  is  fed. 

We  have  conducted  five  tests  from 
1906  to  1912,  in  each  of  which  one 
lot  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pigs  was 
fattened  on  a  ration  of  corn  or  corn 
and  alfalfa  hay,  and  a  duplicate  lot 
on  95  per  cent  corn  and  5  per  cent 
tankage,  or  on  corn,  alfalfa  hay  and 
5  per  cent  tankage.  In  two  tests 
alfalfa  was  fed;  in  three  tests  no 
alfalfa  was  used. 

Two  of  these  five  tests  were  made 
in  the  winter  of  1911-1912  when  the 
weather  was  extremely  cold  and 
stormy.  Hogs  required  an  "appetizer" 
to  make  them  eat  nearly  a  full  ration. 
We  believe  that  this  accounts  for  the 
results  of  that  winter  being  much 
more  favorable  to  tankage  than  the 
results  of  tests  conducted  in  previous 
winters  when  the  weather  was  normal. 
Our  hogs  are  always  fed  outside  of 
the  house. 

In  each  test  the  pigs  that  ate  tank- 
age gained  more  rapidly  than  those 
which  had  no  tankage.  The  average 
daily  gain  of  the  five  lots,  a  total  of 
sixty-two  pigs,  was  1.13  pounds  for 
those  not  fed  tankage,  and  1.44  pounds 
for  those  fed  tankage.  Of  corn  alone 
516  pounds  was  required  for  each  100 
pounds  gain;  while  in  the  tankage 
rations  446.5  pounds  of  corn  and  23.5 
pounds  of  tankage  produced  100 
pounds  of  gain.  With  corn  at  70 
cents  a  bushel  and  tankage  at  $55  per 
ton,  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain 
from  corn  was  $6.45  and  from  corn 
and  tankage  $6.23. 

In  the  winter  of  1908-1909,  the  cost 
of  100  pounds  gain  from  a  ration  of 
90  per  cent  corn  and  10  per  cent  alfalfa 
meal  was  $5.48,  and  from  a  ration  of 
85  per  cent  corn,  10  per  cent  alfalfa 
meal  and  5  per  cent  tankage,  $5.88. 
The  rate  of  gain  was  about  the  same 
from  both  rations.  The  prices  used 
here  are  corn  70  cents  per  bushel  and 
tankage  $55  per  ton. 

But  in  a  test  in  the  winter  of  1911- 
1912,  in  which  alfalfa  hay  was  fed  in 
racks,  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain 
from  corn  was  $7.25  and  from  corn 
and  tankage  $6.06.  If  the  results  of 
the  tests  conducted  previous  to  1911- 
1912  were  to  be  duplicated  this  winter, 
it  would  not  be  profitable  to  feed 
tankage.  If  the  results  of  the  tests 
of  1911-1912  were  to  be  duplicated 
this  winter  it  would  pay  to  feed  tank- 
age. If  the  results  of  the  average  of 
the  five  tests  were  to  be  duplicated 
this  winter  it  would  probably  pay  to 
feed  tankage,  if  the  remainder  of  the 


ration  were  corn,  or  even  corn  and 
alfalfa. 

Tt  is  my  opinion  that  the  condition 
of  the  hogs  determines  to  a  great  ex- 
tent what  ration  is  most  profitable. 
Tankage  acts  as  a  tonic.  If  pigs  are 
out  of  condition,  or  lack  appetite  be- 
cause of  cold  weather,  tankage  causes 
them  to  eat  more,  and  as  a  result  they 
gain  more  rapidly  and  require  less 
food  for  100  pounds  of  gain.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  there  is  much 
profit  in  feeding  tankage  to  a  good, 
thrifty  lot  of  hogs  if  they  have  good 
alfalfa  hay.  I  wish  I  had  experimental 
data  to  prove  or  disprove  some  of 
the  things  I  believe. 

W.  P.  SNYDER, 
Supt.  North  Platte  Substation. 


SWEET  CLOVER  PASTURE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  read  with 
interest  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Cuth 
bert,  of  Jefferson  county,  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  of  October  22,  regard 
ing  the  use  of  sweet  clover  for  pasture. 
Mr.  Cuthbert  said  his  father  had  two 
pastures,  one  of  which  contained  a 
part  stand  of  bluegrass  and  orchard 
grass,  while  the  other  had  grown  up 
to  weeds.  Further,  he  asked  if  it  is 
necessary  to  take  stock  of  off  sweet 
clover  pasture  in  June. 

As  to  the  last  question:  Sweet 
clover  may  be  pastured  all  summer 
but  not  too  closely,  because  the  young 
shoots  come  from  the  plants  near  the 
ground.  Sweet  clover  does  not  have 
a  crown  like  alfalfa.  The  only  reason 
for  turning  stock  off  of  sweet  clover 
pasture  in  June  is  to  save  the  seed 
crop.  I  think  from  Mr.  Cuthbert's 
description  of  his  father's  pastures 
that  they  would  be  a  very  good  place 
to  get  a  stand  of  sweet  clover. 

On  the  pasture  that  is  grown  up  to 
weeds  I  would  suggest  that  he  make 
a  good  seedbed  and  sow  -either  oats 
or  spring  wheat  with  the  sweet  clover. 
Such  a  nurse  crop  would  help  to 
keep  the  weeds  down  until  the  clover 
got  a  start.  In  the  pasture  with  the 
half  stand  of  bluegrass  and  orchard 
grass,  if  he  does  not  want  to  plow 
it  up,  I  would  disk  thoroughly  and 
-,ow  about  six  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
sweet  clover  seed;  then  harrow  thor- 
oughly. But  I  would  advise  turning 
the  sod  over  and  sowing  about  twelve 
pounds  of  sweet  clover  seed  to  the 
acre.  The  latter  will  insure  a  good, 
even  stand.  W.  L.  DALE. 

Rock  Co. 


SERUM  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA 

A  Pierce  county  subscriber  sends 
this  note:  "As  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  hog  cholera  in  the  state  I  wish 
vou  would  get  up  a  discussion  among 
the  farmers  in  regard  to  vaccination 
with  serum."  No  doubt  a  very  large 
number  of  readers  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  have  used  the  serum  in  their 
herds,  and  we  shall  be  more  than 
glad  to  give  space  to  a  discussion  of 
the  results. 


The  Sidney  Telegraph,  Cheyenne 
county,  reports  that  the  flax  crop  of 
one  farmer  in  that  locality  yielded 
ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  At  present 
prices  for  flaxseed  that  makes  a 
profitable  crop. 


Keep  Brood  Sows  Well 
Conditioned  With  Merry 
War  POWDERED  Lye 


Every  hog  raiser  knows  the  importance  of  giving  special  care  and 
attention  to  the  health  of  his  brood  sows;  for  these  animals  are  the  pork 
producing  plant  of  his  farm.  He  knows  he  cannot  expect  strong,  heal- 
thy litters  from  sickly,  scrawny,  poorly  nourished  brood  sows.  By 
feeding  a  small  quantity  of  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  with  the 
rations,  the  bowels  are  kept  in  normal  condition,  the  blood  at  an 
even  temperature,  and  at  farrowing  time  fever  will  be  allayed.  The 
chances  for  a  fine  litter  of  healthy  pigs  will  be  greatly  increased. 

From  weaning  until  marketing  hogs  should  be  kept  on  a  Merry 
War  PO  WDERED  Lye  diet— just  a  small  Quantity  mixed  with  the  feed. 
It  protects  hogs  against  cholera,  destroys  hog  worms,  keeps  the 
hogs  keen  In  appetite,  adds  weight— in  short— increase*  pork  profits. 
Don't  experiment  with  ordinary  lye.  It  might  prove  dangerous. 
Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  Is  specially  prepared  and  is  a  safe 
hog  remedy  and  conditioner.  The  experiences  of  thousands  of  hog  raisers  prove  my 
claims  about  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye.    Here  is  a  fair  sample: 

It  Saved  The  Life  of  This  Brood  Sow 

"I  want  you  to  know  what  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  did  for  a  valuable  red  Duroc  Jersey 
sow  of  mine.  When  our  sow  took  sick  we  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  She 
looked  just  like  the  picture  of  the  skinny  hog  in  your  ad.,  so  we  used  a  can  of  Merry  War 
Powdered  Lye  and  she  was  able  to  stand  up  in  three  days.  When  we  began  using  Merry  War 
?o  wdered  Lye  we  expected  to  find  her  dead  at  any  moment.  She  is  now  in  good  condition  and 
I  expect  her  to  farrow  at  least  10  pigs  the  first  of  August  " 

MRS.  A.  P.  SORENSEN,  Otter  Pond,  Ky. 
Prove  this  for  yourself.  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  is  forsale  at  most  dealers,  10c  percan 
(720  feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots — Idoz.  cans,  $4.80.  Costs  only  Sc per  hog.  per 
month  to  feed  regularly— by  farthe  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog  insurance  you  can  buy.  If 
your  dealers  can't  supply  you,  write  us.stating  their  names;  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied,  also 
Bend  you,  free,  a  valuable  booklet,  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising.  " 
Order  direct  from  us  in  case  lots  (4  dozen  cans  $4. 80)  if  your  dealers  won 't  supply  you. 


E.  My  er», 
President. 
E.  Myers  Lye 
Company 


F.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY. 
Dept.  90         St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Which  Kind  Do  You  Want? 


POL^D^HINAS 

Big,  Smooth,  Heavy  Boned  Poland  China 

BoflK    Af)f|     f-*i|4c    Weighing from  150  to  250  Lbs.,  offered  at  bargain  prices.  Gilts 

**v  Wl  ™  offered  open  or  bred.    For  full  particulars  write  or  call  and  see 

.  S.  McKElVIE  &  SON,  F airfield,  Nebraska  

ADAM'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Some  growthy  spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  the  1,000-lb.  boar,  Lauer's  Chief 
Price,  and  out  of  big  dams.  Early  pigs  with  heavy  bone  priced  reasonable. 
C.  B.  ADAMS  LAUREL,  NEBRASKA 

Immuned  Boar  Pigs 


Simultaneous  treatment. 
COLUMBUS. 


Early  pigs  sired  by  KING  MASTIFF  and  GREAT 
ROBERT  A.  SCHUG,  COLERIDGE,  NEBRASKA 


Growthy  Poland  China  SPRING  MALES 

BT  BIG  ELKHORN  BOY,   GUY'S   PRICE'S   LIKENESS  AND  OTHERS. 
VIATHER  &  WOLF   O'NEILL,  NEBRASKA 

"Jumbo   The  Great"  Polands 

"JUMBO  THE  GREAT,"  AN  OUTSTANDING  BIG-TYPE  BOAR  IS  THE  SIRE  OR 
GRAND-SIRE  OF  A  GREAT  STRING  OF  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICING  THEM  LOW. 
O.  O.  JONES  YORK,  NEBRASKA 

WILLE'S  GROWTHY  POLAND  CHINA  MALES 

Spring-  males  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO,  SMOOTH  WONDER,  A  WONDER  SPECIAL  and  a 

son   of  LONG  WONDER.     WRITE   ME   FOR   PRICES   AND  DESCRIPTIONS 
FRED  WTLLE  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


POUNDS 


I 


SIXTY  spring  pigs  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  189065,  BIG  TIMM  100903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,    SCHUYLER,  NEB 


Cedai-bank  POLANDS 


Everything  at  private 
sale.  All  immune  from 
cholera.  Write  us.  We 
guarantee   to  please. 

THOS.  F.  MILLER 
Rt.  No.  6,  YORK,  NEB. 


LONG  GIANT 
POLAND  BOARS 

Fifteen  head  of  extra  smooth  Poland 
China  boars  for  sale  by  LONG  GIANT. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 

G.  B.  VAN  KLEECK 
Central   City,  Nebraska 


Wilson's  Muleffoot  Hogs 

\  FEW  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  FOR 
SAL"  BY  NEBRASKA  PRIDE  10589. 
VLSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANIEL   WILSON  MONROE,  NEB. 


POLAND   HERD  BOAR 

"GOOD  MEDAL" 

This  is  an  extra  good  yearling  boar.  A  fine 
lot  of  pigs  by  him  to  show.  For  quick  sale. 
R    C.  FIRME  HASTINGS.  NEB. 

MEYER'S   BIG    TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.  Early  pigs  with 
HEAVY    BONE.      PRICES  REASONABLE 

H.  H.   MEYER  FONTANELLE,  NEB. 

I,  000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING    AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED.    DIFFEY  NORTH    BEND,  NEB. 

DVORAK  S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J.,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Columbus,  and  BLUE 
VALLEY     EXCEPTION     2D.  GROWTHY 
SPRING   MALES   PPICED   TO  MOVE. 
FRANK   DVORAK  HOWELLS.  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOARS 

FOR    SALE  —  Sired   mostly   by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL   and    MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.   U.   SCH  RAM  NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 

SHEEP. 


Fifty  Shropshire  Ewes 

FOR  SALE.  Very  choice.  Bred  to  a 
Buck  by  an  imported  Ram.  Ewes*  closely 
related  to  imported  stock.  Prices  very 
reasonable    to   move   at  once. 

LAKEWOOD  FARM 

Rock    Rapids,  Iowa 


HAMPSHmES. 

IMMUNE®  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

'OR   SALE.     Big,    growthy   fall    and   spring    yearlings    by    such     sires   as  EVERETT 

TRUE  3D,   PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP.     PRICED  TO  MOVE. 

C.  P.  PAULSEN  NORA,  NEBRASKA 


Elmsdale  Hampshire* 

eadlng  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
nd   prolific   strains.      Choice   spring  boar* 
nd  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
V.   V.   HARVEY         CULBERTSON,  NEB. 


«G,  GROWTHY  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
SOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
leKALB'S  KING  and  others.  Also  two 
-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
HORTHORN  BULLS.  PRTPFP  TD  MOVE. 
D    A.  REDIGER  MILFORD,  NEB. 


Beckendorf's  Hampshires 

irowthy  spring  males  by  THE  LAD  FOR 

4E   and   COMPEER    OF  WALNUT. 

I     E.    BECKENDORF       WALNUT,  IOWA 

NICHOL  HAMPSHIRES 

Some    very   choice   stock,    both   sexes;  also 
twenty  September  pigs,  both  sexes,  at  $10.00 
apiece  if  sold  by  January  1,  1914. 
T.    T.   NICHOL  POOLE.  NEB. 


Fisher's    Hampshire  Boars 

A  NUMBER  OF  GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  AND  SEVERAL  CHOICE  FALL  BOARS. 
Also  a  few  yearlings  with  show  record?.  Priced  very  reasonable.  Write  for  prices  and 
descriptions.  ROY  E.  FISHER.  WINSIDE.  NEBRASKA. 


BERKSHIRE* 

Berkshire  Boars  for  Sale 

Twenty  top  spring  boars.  THE  BIG  KINL 
"WO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  Address- 
'.   K.   HONEYWELL  LINCOLN,  NEB 


Wanted— 15  Market  Shotes 

Want  thrifty  shoats,  free  from  disease.  Give 
weight  and  price  in  first  letter.  Must  be 
within  100  miles  from  Columbus.  Address: 
WILLIAM    KIPPLE        COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

ilX  APRIL  aND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  TH1 
JREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON   PREMIER   76TH.  ADDRESS— 

HARLES  Y.  THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Big,  Smooth  Berkshire  Spring  Males 

Some  choice  herd  boar  prospects.  Priced  very  reasona- 
ble.   Sired  mostly  by  Baron  Peabody  10th.    Write  or  visit 


GEO.  PORTER, 


Stanton,  Nebraska 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAU  DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY  4TH   BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS 


SIRED   BY   BEAU   GONDOL1NE,  REX 
THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 

MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE- 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
ow  hrpfi  hpKprfl.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL    BROS.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 


A    GRAND    LOT    OF   HEREFORD  BULLS 

from  4  years  down;  some  money-making 
propositions  in  FEMALES.  SIX  toppy  big- 
type  POLAND  CHINA  male  pigs  by  BIG 
POMMANDRR.  Priced  for  quick  moving. 
G,   G.   CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 
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Percheron 

Stud  Colts 


FOR   SALE.     Sired   by   the   champion  and 
strong   breeding   stre    DUKE    (DUC  68397). 
One  out  of  an  Imported  dam. 
A    FEW     YOUNG     SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
DAN   CAHII.L  ST.   EDWARD.  NEB. 


Champion  Shires  and  Percherons 

Nine  firsts  and  championship  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1913.  Stallions  for  sale. 
Address  or  visit.  «. 
CHARLES  H.    ZACHRY        ME  UNA,  NEB. 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer 
advertisers.— S.   R.  McKelvie. 


OUT  OF  THE  BEATEN  PATH 


Away  from  crowding  to  city  barns  where  price  has  to  be  higher  or  stallion 
plainer,  take  a  little  trip  on  the  quiet  to  my  farm  and  see  big  bunch  regis- 
tered Percheron  studs,  weanlings  to  4  years;  growthy,  useful  money-makers 
for  vou  The  farm  is  where  they  are  raided  and  where  you  ought  to  buy 
them  FRED  CHANDLER.      K.    7,      CHARITON.  IOWA. 


WOLF  BROS.  ARB  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  ~BE 
BOUGHT   IN   FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM.      VISIT   OUR  BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS. 

Wolf  Bros.  alnb^bon 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls — 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  yean 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salabl* 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short 
horns  west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY    SHORTHORN     BULLS    FOR     SALB    SIRED    BT    MERRY    ROBBIN  W 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS.  Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 

Shorthorn  Bulls  -  SCOTCH  FEMALES 

FOR  SALE.  THIRTY  splendid  young  bulls  ready  for  service  and  priced  right.  Scotch 
families  represented  Largely  descendants  of  the  Albert  Harrah  herd.  A  choice  lot  »J 
females,  any  age  GEORGE  D.  HABRAH,     NEWTON,  IOWA 

Ten  Growthy  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Salt 

SIRED   MOSTLY    BY    RED    ARCHER.        THIS    BULL    ALSO    INCLUDED.  MOSTLY 

YEARLINGS;    SOME  TWO-  AND  THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 
CEORGE   BUSKIRK,   SR.   PENDER,  NEBRASKA 

RITCHIE  BROS.1  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.     Address — 

C.   A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM.  NEB 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  Bell  Klni 
Fragrant  a  little  later  In  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  Inspection  gollelted.  Addre»» 
GEORGE   RTTCHIE       GRESHAM.  NEB 


(Herds    are    on    adjoining  Farms.) 


Choice  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Seven  sappy  youngsters,  reds  and  roans,  by 
COMET  by  Snowflake.     They  are  a  choice 
lot.  Address — 

W.   M.    TIN  D  ALL           BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RBI 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371171 
P.  T.  HAYS                     BRADSHAW,  NEB 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  good  bulls;  large,  heavy  bonec 
and   froTi   Vmaw   milking  flams.  Artdre"" 
G.  W.   FEUERSTEIN         FREMONT.  NEB. 

SCOTCH    HERD    BULL   FOR  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearlln< 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearllni 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.      Good  colors  a»< 
hewvT   milkincr  families.  Address — 
1RVIN   E.   WILSON       BELVIDERE,  NEB. 

BARGAINS  IN   DUROCS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

SPRING  DUROC  BOARS  AND  GILTS  from  champion  blood  lines  at  $20  and  $25  each; 
Fall  Boars  at  $30;  Yearlings,  $35.  Six  nice  blocky  fall  yearling  bulls  and  10  yearling 
heifers  from  heavy  milking  dams  at  $B5.  A'<">  snrlr^r  calves  at  $55.  Write  me  TODAY. 
R.   M.   YOUNG  (Johnson  County)  COOK,  NEB. 


J- T-      Shorthorn  Sale 

An  important  event  in  Shorthorn  circles  will  be  held  on 
WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  17,  at  CARROLL,  IOWA.  A  great 
offering  of  Scotch  cattle,  12  herd  bulls  of  superior  quality,  a  grand 
lot  of  breeding  matrons.     SEE  OTHER  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  No.  94712 

Average  of  his  two  nearest  dams — 

34.25   pounds  butter  from       576.1   pounds  milk  In       7  days 
136.75  pounds  butter  from     2311.6  pounds  milk   in     30  days 
1096.80  pounds  butter  from   21539  .  5   pounds  milk  in   365  days 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  calves  are  heifers.      All  bull  calves  by  him  sold.  Book 
a  bull  out  of  high  record  dams  with  good  A.  R.  O.  backing. 

Service  fee  for  approved  cows  $100.         NELSON  BROTHERS,  STROMSBURG,  NEB. 


FRIESLAND    FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

Choice   young   bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  The 
Kind  you  are  looking  for.    From  cows  that 
ire  producers  the  year  'round.    These  are  by 
Kalmuck   Skylark  Johanna  and  King  Segis 
Lyons,  and  out  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.     No  cows  retained   in  herd  that 
produces    less    than    600    pounds    of  butter 
md  15,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  All 
tock  over  six  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Or.  B.  B.  Davln,    200  Bee  Bldg..    Omaha,  Neb. 

mam          Mm^      I              Etl  ITTCD 

Cfin    L.DS.    bU  rTER 
W  W        As  a  3-Year  Old 

is  the  record  of  the  dam  of  one  of  our 
two  bull  calves  of  serviceable  age 
offered  for  sale.    Both  are  sired  by 
a  double  grandson  of  the  great  KATY 
GERBEN.     ALSO   YOUNGER  BULL 
CALVES  FROM  A.  R.  0.  COWS. 
C.  W.  CULVER  &  SON,  Albion,  Neb. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLL  BULLS 

^'OR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
<on    of   One   Price.       Also   a   few  females. 
M.  H.  CHRISTIANSEN  &  SON 
l*lMi»Tiew,  Nebraska. 

Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince   Katy,   grand   champion   bull,  heads 
our    herd.       Eight    young    bulls   of  choice 
breeding,    and   choice   individuals,    for  sale, 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central  City.  Neb. 

Holsteins 


^  Badger  &  Frost's 

Guaranteed  Sale  of  Fancy  High  Grade 

Holstein  Cows 


Also  several  young  registered 
Holstein  bulls  of  fancy  breeding. 

These  cows  will  average  63/64 
pure  blood.  They  will  run  from 
three  to  six  years  old. 

They  are  strictly  the  big  type 
Holstein;  great,  big,  milky  cows 
carrying  lots  of  quality  and  breed- 
ing. The  kind  that  will  milk 
profitably  •  the  year  around. 

About  twenty  of  these  cows  fresh 
by  date  of  sale;  the  balance  close. 

We  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
offering  this  lot  of  cattle;  they 
represent  our  choice  of  the  very 
best  in  the  great  dairy  state  of 
Ohio.  They  are  cattle  that  any 
man  would  be  proud  to  own. 

These  cows  come  from  around 
Wellington,  Loraine  County,  Ohio. 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  cleanest  dairy 
states  in  America. 

Loraine  County  is  the  heaviest 
milk-producing  county  in  Ohio. 

One  township  in  Loraine  County 
has  nine  registered  Holstein  bulls 

For  further  information  address: 


Central  City,  Nebraska  Jj 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER 

80  Head  of  Exceptionally  Choice 
Cows  in  this  Offering 

that  cost  over  one  thousand  ($1,000) 
dollars  each. 

The  cows  in  this  offering  are 
bred  to  sons  and  grandsons  of  Pon- 
tiac Korndyke,  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiacs,  King  Segis  and  other  noted 
sires  of  the  Holstein  breed. 

We  guarantee  every  animal  in 
this  offering  to  be  sound  and  as 
represented. 

We  guarantee  every  animal  to 
be  tested  for  tuberculosis,  and,  fur- 
ther, we  guarantee  every  animal 
to  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 

We  guarantee  a  straight,  clean 
sale. 

Make  it  a  point  to  come  the  day 
before  the  sale  and  look  these 
cattle  over  carefully.  You  will  not 
be  disappointed. 

Remember  the  date. 

This  sale  will  be  called  at  one 
o'clock  sharp  at  the  Dewey  Sales 
Barn,  Central  City,  Nebraska, 
Thursday,  December  4. 

The  best  of  railroad  service,  both 
on  Union  Pacific  and  Burlington. 


Badger  &  Frost,  Central  City,  Neb. 

fol.  Dan  J.  Fuller  and  Col.  W.  C.  Shelton,  Auctioneers 
F.  K.  Sprague,  Clerk  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 


Blank  Bros.  &  Kleen's 
Annual  Sale  Offering  of 


High  Class  Shorthorns 


TO  BE  SOLD  IN 


Franklin,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Dec.  10 


The  five  choice  Scotch  bulls, 
Iron.  Strowan  Star,  Lowland 
Marshal,  Mi«sie5s  Sultan,  Dia- 
mond   Marshal    and  Onward, 

are  represented  in  this  offering. 


For  catalogs  address- 


Blank  Bros.  &  Kleen 


Fsanklin,  Nebraska 

Col.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer 


BLANK  BROS.  &  KLEEN'S  SHORTHORNS 
Blank  Bros.  &  Kleen,  Franklin,  Neb.,  old  settlers  in  this  vicinity  and 
extensive  farmers,  raise  a  large  number  of  registered  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  an 
annual  feature  of  importance  to  the  public  is  the  sale  offering  that  this  firm 
sells  each  year.  Their  sales  have  been  increasingly  better  from  the  stand- 
points of  the  offerings  and  prices  received  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  cattle  should 
improve  from  year  to  year  under  the  good  judgment  and  direction  of  these 
gentlemen  in  their  foundation  stock.  Some  very  choice  young  bulls  are  listed 
in  this  sale;  also  an  unusually  fine  lot  of  young  heifers,  and  a  choice  string 
of  young  cows,  many  of  which  have  calves  at  foot.  We  want  to  lay  particular 
stress  on  the  five  bulls  that  are  mostly  represented  in  this  sale.  These  are: 
Imp.  Strowan  Star,  the  massive  red  bull  used  so  successfully  in  the  Henry 
Kuper  herd  for  a  number  of  years;  Lowland  Marshal,  one  of  the  best  bulls 
ever  used  in  southern  Nebraska,  got  by  Imp.  Strowan  Star,  and  representing 
Merry  Marshal,  Scottish  King,  Imp.  Ducal  Crown,  Commander  and  Imp.  Julius, 
through  the  first  five  dams;  Diamond  Marshal,  a  half-brother  to  Lowland 
Marshal,  got  by  a  son  of  Imp.  Diamond  Rex;  Missie's  Sultan,  by  Victor  Sultan 
by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan,  and  out  of  Sinnissippi  Missie,  a  straight  Cruickshank 
Missie,  by  Red  Knight;  and  Onward,  by  the  celebrated  Rapp  bull,  Gladstone, 
by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan.  A  few  are  by  Brigadier,  by  Imp.  Diamond  Rex, 
and  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel.  Write  early  for  a  catalog  of  this  sale  and  plan 
to  attend.  The  cattle  are  absolutely  a  good,  useful  lot.  Mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  when  writing. — H.  C.  McKelvie. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  December  3,  1913. 


Lanpher 

Fur  Coats 


set  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity for  all  Lanpher  goods. 

Since  1876,  Lanpher,  Skinner 
&  Co.  have  been  making  fur 
garments.  Their  plan  was  to 
make  better  fur  coats  than  any- 
body else  ever  tried  to  make — 
and  that  has  been  the  guiding 
ambition  of  the  house  ever  since. 
You  see  the  result  in  better 
materials,  more  careful  work- 
manship, better  fit,  shape-holding 
and  wearing  qualities. 

For  cold  weather  comfort,  and 
for  long  service,  you  can't  make 
a  better  investment  than  a  Lan- 
pher Fur  Coat  or  Fur-Lined  Coat. 

Lanpher  Mackinaw  Coats  for 
men  and  women  fill  many  cold 
weather  needs. 

For  very  rough  or  heavy  use  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 
Lanpher  Sheep-Lined  Jackets  and  Ulsters. 

Write  for  the  Lanpher  Book  of  1913-14  Styles.  It  will  tell  you 
all  about  Lanpher  Outdoor  Clothing  for  men  and  women.  If  no 
Lanpher  dealer  is  near  you,  we'll  see  that  your  needs  are  promptly 
supplied. 

Lanpher,  Skinner  &  Company 

SAINT  PAUL,  :  :  :  :  MINNESOTA. 


Ladies:  Remember  Lanpher  Furs  are  guaranteed.  The  Lanpher  book 
mentioned  above  mil  guide  you  in  the  selection  of  becoming  models.  You 
can  see  them  at  your  dealers'  before  buying. 


Don  t  Buy  Power  to 

f  run  your  pump,  grinder,  threshing  machine,  saw  J 
outfit,  sprayer — irrigation  outfit,  or  any  other  machine 
until  you  investigate  The  United  States  Engine.    It  re- 
duces the  expense  of  fuel  from  one-half  to  one-third — Its  steady, 
unbroken  power  saves  wear  and  tear  of  machine  it  operates— 

^ft  Have  Fvao  Twiol  under  a  Guarantee  that  is  absolutely 

ou  uaysrree  inai  reiiaUe^v/z  horse  powerj  2  3>  I 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  15,  18,  20,  25,  30,  40,  50  and  75  H.P.  Now 
ask  us  to  explain  how  a  United  States  Engine  will  pay  for 
itself.    (This  is  our  59th  year  in  the  Manufacturing  Business.) 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINE  WORKS,  449  W.  15th  St.,  CHICAGO 


Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  rain, 
sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 
This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.    We  use  it  to  make 

THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical  roofing- 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  Hie  hemisohere 
trademark.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  It  water- 
proofs seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  in  the  world  New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco 


of  asphalt  aud  ready  rooting 


Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS. — S.  R.  McKELVIE,  PUBLISHER. 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Time  to  Trim  Small  Fruits 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best 
time  to  trim  grapes,  raspberries  and 
currants?  I  have  but  a  few  plants 
of  each  of  these  fruits  and  can  trim 
them  any  time  that  is  best. — E.  W. 
N.,  Platte  Co. 

Early  spring  is  considered  the  best 
time  to  trim  grapes  and  berry  bushes. 
Many  growers  trim  whenever  they 
have  the  most  time  during  the  dor- 
mant period,  and  have  equally  good 
results  from  trimming  done  at  differ- 
ent times.  The  wounds  caused  by 
trimming  in  late  fall  or  early  winter 
have  a  longer  time  to  dry  and  check 
than  those  made  shortly  before 
growth  starts  in  the  spring. 

So  far  as  the  trimming  itself  is 
concerned  this  is  about  the  only  ad- 
vantage in  delaying  it  until  spring. 
On  account  of  the  branches  sometimes 
freezing  back  during  the  winter 
months  the  vine  or  bush  can  be 
trimmed  in  the  spring  to  a  better 
advantage.  The  workman  can  then 
take  into  account  the  live  and  dead 
wood  and  trim  accordingly. 


Winter  lujury 

Winter  injury  to  trees  and  plants 
in  Nebraska  is  caused  more  often 
from  a  lack  of  moisture  than  from 
the  extreme  cold  weather.  Quite 
often  the  ground  freezes  dry,  and  the 
winter  air  is  always  comparatively 
dry,  especially  in  central  and  western 
Nebraska.  The  tops  of  trees  and 
plants,  the  parts  above  ground,  are 
usually  injured  by  drying  out  rather 
than  by  being  frozen.  Root  injury  is 
almost  always  due  to  dry  soil  about 
the  roots,  and  often  the  injury  to  the 
tops  is  due  to  that  cause,  also.  If  the 
soil  about  the  roots  contain  plenty 
of  moisture  when  the  ground  freezes 
there  will  be  little  injury  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees  and  plants  commonly 
grown. 

The  ground  has  been  quite  dry  all 
summer  and  fall  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  state  and  unless  general  rains 
or  snows  come  soon  the  soil  will 
freeze  dry.  Where  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  all  newly-set  trees  and  plants 
and  others  inclined  to  be  tender 
should  have  water  supplied  artific- 
ially, especially  in  northern  and 
western  Nebraska. 


Eastern  Nebraska  Apples 

That  apples  grown  in  the  Missouri 
river  territory  between  Omaha  and 
St.  Joseph  are  superior  to  those 
grown  in  many  other  apple  sections 
of  the  United  States  is  asserted  by 
experienced  apple  buyers. 

H.  J.  Williams,  who  is  with  a  Chi- 
cago firm  of  wholesale  apple  mer- 
chants, has  purchased  and  packed 
apples  for  fifteen  years  for  eastern 
markets  that  demand  fancy  fruit.  He 
says:  "While  I  have  bought  apples 
in  New  England,  New  York,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado and  other  fruit  districts,  it  has 
been  only  when  the  Missouri  river 
territory  north  of  Kansas  City  was 
short  of  apples  that  I  have  gone  else- 
where. I  always  buy  all  of  -  my  barrel 
stock  from  this  section  when  it  is  to 
be  had.  I  would  rather  have  the  Ben 
Davis,  Gano,  Winesap,  Jonathan  and 
Grimes'  Golden  from  this  territory 
than  from  any  other  apple  section 
of  the  United  States.  I  also  prefer 
them  as  far  north  in  this  territory  as 
each  variety  thrives. 

"The  Missouri  river  apple  is  not 
overgrown,  yet  it  has  sufficient  size. 
It  is  unsurpassed  in  flavor  and  keep- 
ing qualities.  By  the  retail  mer- 
chants and  consumers  in  Chicago  it 
is  preferred  to  the  same  varieties 
grown  in  other  sections.  Considering 
the  price  of  land,  proximity  to  mar- 
kets, the  quality  and  appearance,  and 
the  ease  of  growing,  this  section  is 
not  excellent  as  a  fruit  country.  Co- 
operation among  the  growers,  and 
r.trietly  up-to-date  methods  of  orchard 
management,  should  make  this  one  of 
the  very  choice  producing  sections  of 
the  world." 

This  territory  includes  eastern 
Nebraska,  western  Iowa,  northwestern 
Missouri  and  northeastern  Kansas. 
The  loess  soil  formation  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  hills  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  growth  and  maturity  of  both 
tree  and  fruit;  the  seasons  in  this 
latitude  have  just  the  right  length 
to  mature  the  fruit  and  allow  it  to  be 
gathered  and  packed  during  the  cool 
fall  weather.    This  places  it  in  stor- 


age in  prime  condition,  causing  it  to 
keep  longer  than  fruit  grown  further 
south,  which,  by  necessity,  is  gath- 
ered and  packed  in  warm  weather. 

The  flavor  and  texture  of  this  fruit 
is  conceded  by  all  authorities  to  be 
unexcelled,  while  the  abundant  sun- 
shine gives  it  a  most  attractive  ap- 
pearance. As  far  back  as  1876,  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  apples 
from  this  section  won  the  gold  medal 
on  quality,  and  this  high  standing  is 
still  maintained.  The  superior  tex- 
ture and  flavor  of  Missouri  river  fruit 
over  much  of  the  western  fruit  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
grown  wholly  under  natural  condi- 
tions and  is  not  forced  to  abnormal 
growth  by  the  application  of  artificial 
methods  like  irrigation.  The  superior 
color  and  appearance  of  western  fruit 
over  eastern  fruit  is  due  to  the  abun- 
dant sunshine  and  a  freer  circulation 
of  comparatively  dry  air  that  has  a 
tendency  to  hold  in  check  the  different 
fungi,  whose  growth  is  favored  by 
moisture  which  also  dulls  and  mars 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit. 

Grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  cherries  are  other 
fruits  that  thrive  in  this  territory 
and  can  be  made  to  give  pontable 
returns  under  proper  care.  These 
can  be  grown  between  the  rows  of 
trees  in  the  young  apple  orchard.  All 
except  cherries  will  yield  paying 
crops  the  third  year  after  planting, 
and  may  be  left  with  profit  for  five 
or  six  years;  longer,  or  until  the  apple 
trees  begin  to  bear.  A  Washington 
county  apple  orchard  inter-planted 
with  small  fruits  showed  an  annual 
net  profit  above  the  average  rental 
and  expense  from  the  small  fruits 
until  the  apple  trees  bore  paying 
crops. 


WHAT  FERTILIZER] 

A  Custer  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  have  recently  purchased  a  farm  on 
which  there  is  some  very  good  land. 
But  some  of  the  land  I  consider  worn 
out;  in  other  words,  it  is  very  light 
soil.  I  would  like  to  use  fertilizer. 
What  fertilizer  is  best  to  use?  How 
can  it  be  applied  when  the  land  is 
seeded  to  alfalfa?  When  planted  to 
checked  corn?" 

Our  correspondent  does  not  say 
whether  his  thin  land  is  "hard"  or 
sandy.  In  either  case,  however,  judg- 
ing from  experience  on  both  kinds  of 
soil  in  this  state,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  what  this  thin  land  needs 
more  than  anything  else  is  more 
organic  matter,  more  vegetable  ma- 
terial incorporated  with  the  soil. 
Organic  matter  can  be  added  by  ap- 
plying barnyard  manure,  or  by  grow- 
ing upon  the  ground  some  legume 
like  sweet  clover  or  alfalfa.  To  start 
legumes  successfully,  if  the  land  is 
badly  worn,  it  will  be  almost  neces- 
sary to  add  organic  matter  first. 

We  presume  that  by  fertilizer  our 
correspondent  means  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. No  commercial  fertilizer  would 
add  any  considerable  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  to  this  soil,  and  we 
haven't  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
is  what  it  needs  most.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  with  this  soil  is  to  add 
barnyard  manure  to  supply  organic 
matter.  Then  seed  it  to  sweet  clover 
or  alfalfa.  Either  of  these  legumes 
will  increase  the  supply  of  organic 
matter  and  add  nitrogen. 

This  soil  probably  contains  suffi- 
cient mineral  plant  food  for  crops, 
and  the  decay  of  the  organic  matter 
will  liberate  larger  quantities  from 
the  soil  particles.  In  a  number  of 
trials  in  different  parts  of  Nebraska 
in  which  potassium  and  phosphorus 
fertilizers  were  added  to  the  soil  the 
results  did  not  pay  for  the  trouble. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of 
organic  matter  and  nitrogen  always 
brings  profitable  results. 

Returning  the  straw  and  manure 
to  the  land  and  growing  legumes  like 
clover  and  alfalfa  are  the  things 
needed  now  by  Nebraska  soils.  This 
is  not  so  mystical  as  sowing  a  few 
handfuls  of  something  from  a  sack, 
but  it  is  more  effective.  The  purchase 
of  commercial  fertilizers  we  do  not 
need  to  consider  while  the  supply  of 
mineral  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  as 
large  as  at  present  in  the  soils  of  the 
greater  part  of  Nebraska. 


Here  is  the  record  of  fruit  ship- 
ments from  the  village  of  Brownville, 
on  the  Missouri  river  in  Nemaha 
county,  this  year:  Strawberries,  8,000 
cases;  raspberries,  3,000  cases;  black- 
berries, 1,500  cases;  grapes,  1,300# 
baskets;  peaches,  1,700  bushels. 
Apple  shipments  are  expected  to 
reach  thirty  carloads. 
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A  County  of  Corn-Covered  Hills 


Mr.  Coupe,  County  Demonstrator,  in 
His  Runabout 

Thurston  county,  bordering  on  the 
Missouri  river  in  northeast  Nebraska, 
is  different.  It  is  a  county  of  hills, 
Indians  and  corn.  Other  Nebraska 
counties  have  hills,  other  counties 
grow  corn,  and  at  least  one  other 
county  has  a  considerable  Indian 
population,  but  no  other  county  in 
the  state  has  the  three  in  the  same 
proportions  as  Thurston.  For  very 
good  reasons  it  is  a  county  still  in 
the  rough.  It  reminds  you  of  pioneer 
days.  Trails  and  angling  roads  across 
the  prairie  still  persist. 

You'd  scarcely  expect  to  find  a 
county  demonstrator  there.  But  Thurs- 
ton county  has  a  farm  demonstrator, 
the  fourth  in  the  state.  That  shows 
the  pioneer  spirit  of  her  citizens.  The 
county  demonstrator  idea  took  definite 
form  in  Thurston  county  at  the  time 
of  the  farmers'  institute  in  Walthill 
last  February.  A  meeting  of  farmers 
and  business  men  held  a  little  later 
gave  impetus  to  the  movement.  Within 
a  week  $1,200  was  subscribed  by 
citizens  of  the  county.  That,  with 
funds  secured  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
sources,  was  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  work  the  first  year.  A  county 
farm  management  association  was 
organized  to  be  the  official  body  in 
charge.  In  April  this  association 
hired.  Mr.  J.  F.  Coupe,  product  of  a 
Richardson  county  farm  and  graduate 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  to  be  the 
county  demonstrator.  Mr.  Coupe  has 
been  on  the  job  since  May  1. 

Upon  invitation  from  Mr.  Coupe  I 
went  to  Thurston  county  a  few  days 
ago  to  visit  him  and  see  the  country. 
He  makes  his  headquarters  at  Walt- 
hill,  on  the  Sioux  City  line  of  the 
Burlington,  so  it  was  Mr.  Hill's 
railroad  that  carried  me  thither.  That 
is  a  busy  line;  corn  is  coming  down 
over  it  this  fall  not  by  the  carload 
merely,  but  by  the  trainload.  The 
person  who  thinks  the  corn  crop  in 
Nebraska  this  year  was  a  dismal 
failure  in  all  parts  of  the  state  is 
sadly — or  shall  I  say  gloriously? — 
mistaken.  Going  north  of  the  Platte 
is  like  going  down  into  Egypt.  North- 
ward from  Fremont  the  cribs  began 
to  contain  corn,  some  of  them  a  great 
deal  of  it.  And  when  the  train  crossed 
the  line  into  Thurston  county  we  saw 
great  ricks  of  ears  on  the  ground. 
What   a    showing    corn    does  make 


On  Thurston  County  Trails  With  a  Farm  Demonstrator 
By  L.  S.  HERRON 


when  it  sprawls  out  in  a  pile  on  the 
prairie!  Those  corn  piles,  however, 
were  not  so  much  an  evidence  of 
more  corn  as  of  fewer  cribs  than  in 
Burt  county  to  the  south.  There,  that 
ought  to  square  me  with  Burt  county 
people. 

The  first  thing  I  heard  when  I 
stepped  off  the  train  at  Walthill  was 
the  sharp  exhausts  of  gasoline  engines 
in  the  string  of  grain  elevators  that 
lined  the  siding.  "Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Coupe,  in  reply  to  my  comment  upon 
the  activity  of  the  elevators,  "they 
have  to  run  day  and  night  to  handle 
the  rush  of  corn  that's  coming. 
Farmers  are  shelling  now,  and  they 
are  keeping  the  elevators  busy."  I 
thought  when  Mr.  Coupe  said  "day 
and  night"  that  he  was  using  a  figure 
of  speech,  but  when  those  engines 
continued  their  noisy  popping  far 
into  the  night  I  understood  that  he 
was  speaking  literally. 

How  the  Land  is  Held 

After  supper  my  host  took  me  to 
his  office,  where  we  planned  our  trip 
for  the  next  day.  "You  must  not 
expect  too  much,"  said  Mr.  Coupe, 


allotted  lands  there  are  two  classes, 
known  as  the  restricted  and  un- 
restricted. The  restricted  lands  be- 
long to  individual  Indian  owners,  but 
the  government  exercises  a  guardian- 
ship over  them;  leases  for  such  lands 
must  be  made  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  government  officials.  The 
unrestricted  lands  are  those  to  which 
the  Indian  owners  have  been  given 
patents.  Only  Indians  that  become 
full-fledged  citizens  receive  full  title 
to  their  land.  .Then  they  can  dispose 
of  it  as  they  please.  A  good  many 
Indians  sell  out  as  soon  as  they 
receive  full  title;  in  that  way  the 
number  of  white  farmers  who  own 
land  is  increasing,  particularly  in  the 
west  end  of  the  county." 

"What  proportion  of  the  land  has 
been  patented  so  it  may  be  sold?"  I 
asked.  "The  Omaha  reservation," 
replied  my  host,  "originally  contained 
135,000  acres.  About  70,000  acres  of 
that,  I  believe,  is  still  restricted  land, 
which  means  that  patents  have  been 
granted  to  about  65,000  acres.  I  do 
not  know  the  figures  for  the  Winne- 
bago   reservation,  but  I  understand 


A   CRIB  THAT  BURSTED 
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"for  we  have  peculiar  conditions 
hero.  Thurston  county  is  comprised 
almost  wholly  of  two  Indian  reserva- 
tions. The  Omaha  reservation  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  county  and  the 
Winnebago  reservation  on  the  north. 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the 
county  is  owned  by  Indians,  and  is 
cultivated  by  white  farmers  who  rent 
it.  That  gives  us  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  renters.  Only  a  compara- 
tively few  white  farmers  own  their 
land,  although  the  number  is  increas- 
ing. We  have  a  good  many  Indian 
farmers,  working  their  owl  land,  of 
course,  but  they  are  mostly  in  the 
east  end  of  the  county." 

In  answer  to  my  question  as  to 
how  white  men  could  acquire  land 
in  the  county,  Mr.  Coupe  continued: 
"White  men  buy  land  from  Indiana 
that  have  received  patents  to  their 
allotments.  I  will  explain:  Once 
this  was  all  tribal  land.  In  recent 
years,  however,  as  the  Ind''?.,ns  have 
become  more  capable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs,  the  lands  have  been 
allotted    by     the     government.  Of 


that  they  are  about  the  same." 

We'll  have  to  agree  with  Mr.  Coupe 
that  peculiar  conditions  do  prevail  in 
Thurston  county.  The  proportion  of 
tenant  farmers  there  in  1910,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  was  62.6  per  cent. 
That  is  the  highest  of  any  county  in 
Nebraska.  But  Thurston  is  the  only 
county  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  in  which  the  proportion  of 
tenant  farmers  has  shown  a  marked 
decrease — the  drop  was  from  74.5 
per  cent  in  1900  to  62.6  per  cent, 
as  noted  above,  in  1910.  Undoubtedly 
the  decrease  Will  continue  as  the 
Indians  sell  their  land  to  white 
farmers.  Speculators  and  investors 
are  also  buying  land,  however,  which 
does  nothing  to  change  the  propor- 
tion of  tenants. 

A  Eiot  of  Corn 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  Mr.  Coupe 
was  arranging  for  a  series  of  local 
corn  shows  at  the  different  towns  in 
the  county.  These  are  to  be  followed 
by  a  county  show  at  which  the  best 
corn  from  each  of  the  local  shows 
will  be  exhibited.    We  planned  our 


Immunizing  a  Valuable  Boar  Against 
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trip  so  he  could  visit  a  number  of 
towns  and  communities  to  work  up 
interest  in  the  corn  shows  and  at  the 
same  time  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
see  typical  parts  of  the  county. 
Pender,  in  the  west  end  of  the  county, 
was  the  first  town  on  our  route. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  across 
the  hills  from  Walthill  in  the  little 
runabout  furnished  to  Mr.  Coupe  by 
the  county  farm  management  associa- 
tion. You  have  only  to  drive  across 
Thurston  county  on  the  road  we 
traveled  to  learn  that  it  is  hilly. 
The  hills  are  not  so  steep  as  they  are 
high,  else  it  would  not  be  so  good  a 
corn  country.  Hills  and  draws  alter- 
nate, but  the  hills  have  considerably 
the  best  of  it  in  area.  Small  draws 
lead  to  larger  ones  and  those  to 
sloughs  or  small  streams.  Some  of 
the  valleys,  though  narrow,  are  too 
wet  to  farm;  these  produce  good  hay. 

We  had  not  gone  far  until  we  saw 
a  typical  outfit  of  a  reservation  tenant 
farmer.  The  house  was  a  small 
cheaply-constructed  affair,  box-shaped 
with  a  "lean-to."  A  piece  of  stove- 
pipe nailed  to  the  roof  served  for  a 
chimney.  A  mere  shed  of  boards  was 
the  only  barn.  Implements  were 
huddled  on  the  hillside  without  pro- 
tection. Trees,  lawns  or  any  sem- 
blance of  a  fence  to  set  the  boundary 
between  the  barnyard  and  the  house 
were  entirely  absent.  But  what  a 
pile  of  corn!  I  am  sure  it  was  ten 
rods  or  more  in  length.  This  was  a 
farmer  who  rented  his  land  from  an 
Indian  owner,  probably  under  a 
short-term  lease. 

Cornfields  ran  up  the  hillsides,  over 
the  hilltops  and  down  into  the  draws. 
It  was  corn,  corn  everywhere,  a  riot 
of  corn.  "Fully  75  or  80  per  cent  of 
the  cultivated  land  in  Thurston 
county,"  said  Mr.  Coupe,  "is  planted 
to  corn.  Some  of  the  reservation 
farmers  grow  as  much  as  500  acres. 
One  man  is  expected  to  take  care  of 
from  125  to  150  acres.  A  good  many 
two-row  cultivators  are  used  here. 
Nearly  all  of  the  corn  is  listed.  The 
ground  is  disked  in  the  spring  and 
then  listed  without  plowing.  It  is 
corn  after  corn  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  land.  More  plowing  and  check- 
ing is  done  in  the  west  end  of  the 
county,  where  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  farmers  own  their  land,  but  even 
there    listing     predominates.  Oats, 
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That  no  water  power 
Water  Power,  site  "owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  public 
should  be  sold,  granted  or  given  away 
in  perpetuity  or  in  any  manner  re- 
moved from  public  ownership"  was 
the  substance  of  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  fifth  national  conservation 
congress  in  Washington  last  month. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  to  have  this  principle  enacted 
into  law  speedily  by  congress  and 
every  state  legislature.  Unfortunately 
in  Nebraska  our  best  water  power 
sites  have  already  been  given  away. 
The  last  legislature  might  have  done 
something  about  it,  but  it  didn't,  so 
the  barn  door  is  still  unlocked. 


In  the  death  of  Professor 
Professor  E.  W.  Hunt,  which  oc- 
Ilnnt.  curred  in  Omaha  on  No- 
vember 19,  Nebraska  lost 
a  rural  leader.  Hundreds  of  Nebraska 
farmers  recall  the  masterful  way  in 
which  he  presented  agricultural  sub- 
jects from  the  institute  platform.  No 
one  could  make  a  subject  clearer  than 
he.  For  a  year  before  his  death  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  as  associate  editor. 
There  his  work  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. A  somewhat  belligerent  disposi- 
tion made  Professor  Hunt  a  great 
many  enemies,  but  he  also  had  a  host 
of  friends  who  admired  him  for  his 
keen  intellect  and  tremendous  com- 
mand of  the  English  language.  He 
was  a  force  in  Nebraska  agricultural 
affairs  that  will  be  missed. 


Railroads  east  of  the 
Milking  Mississippi  river  and 
Railroads,    north  of  the   Ohio  river 

are  asking  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  for  permission 
to  raise  their  freight  rates  5  per  cent. 
Increased  cost  of  operation,  due  to 
higher  wages,  higher  taxes  and  higher 
prices  for  supplies,  is  given  as  the 
reason  why  an  increase  in  rates  is 
necessary.  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the 
"people's  attorney,"  is  said  to  be  pre- 
pared to  show,  however,  that  the 
railroads  could  save  more  than  the 
5  per  cent  rate  increase  for  which 
they  are  asking  if  they  would  buy 
their  supplies  in  the  open  market 
instead  of  from  companies  in  which 
officers  and  directors  of  the  railroads 
are  interested.  If  it  is  true  that 
directors  of  railroads  who  are  also 
directors  of  other  corporations  that 
sell  supplies  are  milking  the  railroads 
by  selling  them  supplies  at  excessive 
prices,  then  the  public  will  not  look 
with  favor  upon  an  increase  in  freight 
rates  until  operating  costs  have  been 
reduced  to  a  legitimate  figure.  This 
eastern  railroad  rate  case  is  of  interest 
to  us  here  in  the  west  not  only  because 


we  are  affected  by  transportation  rates 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  but  be- 
cause if  the  roads  there  are  successful 
western  roads  will  take  the  matter 
up  next. 


After   a   lull  of  several 

Tariff  months,  discussion  of  the 
and  Food,  high  cost  of  living  has 
been  renewed.  The  price 
of  eggs  seems  to  have  touched  it  off 
this  time,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  eggs.  One  thing  the 
country  has  learned  since  the  high 
cost  of  living  was  "it"  before,  and 
that  is  that,  so  far  as  food  prices  are 
concerned,  the  tariff  has  mighty  little 
effect.  The  new  tariff  law,  in -which 
the  principal  food  products  are  either 
on  the  free  list  or  given  a  low  rate 
f.f  duty,  has  been  in  operation  two 
months  without  appreciably  affecting 
food  prices. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  great  many 
persons  are  surprised  at  this  result. 
Sponsors  of  the  tariff  bill  promised 
consumers  lower  food  prices.  Many 
farmers,  looking  at  the  question  from 
the  other  side,  feared  that  a  deluge 
of  farm  products  from  abroad  would 
ruin  prices.  Experience  shows  now 
that  those  who  predicted  lower  food 
prices  as  a  result  of  the  new  tariff 
law  didn't  know  what  they  were 
talking  about,  and  that  those  who 
predicted  disaster  to  the  farmer  were 
just  as  badly  mistaken. 

The  effect — or  lack  of  effect — of  the 
new  tariff  law  upon  general  food 
prices  could  easily  be  foreseen  by 
anyone  unbiased  enough  to  look  at 
the  facts  calmly.  With  the  exception 
of  Canadian  wheat,  at  no  time  has  a 
large  quantity  of  food  or  foodstuffs 
been  knocking  for  entrance  to  this 
country.  True,  some  parts  of  the 
world  have  a  surplus  of  food,  cheaper 
than  we  have  here,  but  Europe  is 
bidding  for  every  ounce  of  it. 

Some  of  our  cattlemen  have  had 
nightmare  over  the  prospect  of  an 
invasion  of  Argentine  beef;  but  the 
government,  in  buying  beef  for  the 
navy,  gets  the  Argentine  article  only 
one-half  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper  than 
the  lowest  price  for  American  beef. 
The  high  cost  of  food  is  world-wide. 
Even  in  Canada,  so  it  is  reported  in  a 
press  dispatch,  the  government  will 
appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  high  cost  of  living  —  Canada, 
which  many  persons  in  and  out  of 
congress  thought  would  ruin  our 
agriculture  if  farm  products  were 
free-listed! 

The  contention  that  duties  on  farm 
products  in  past  tariff  laws  were 
mostly  bluff  is  now  substantiated.  At 
last  we  can  see  clearly  what  a  one- 
sided game  the  tariff  has  been.  And 
it  is  still  one-sided,  for  the  new  law 
affords  relatively  high  protection  to 
manufacturers  in  many  lines. 

*     "is  * 

Just  now  the  chief  cause 
Food       of  dissatisfaction  among 
Monopoly,    consumers    is    the  high 

price  of  eggs.  And  as  is 
usual  when  the  price  of  eggs  is  under 
consideration  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  cold  storage  business  is  the 
center  of  attack.  To  determine  if  it 
is  true,  as  alleged,  that  cold  storage 
operators  are  in  a  combination  to  hold 
up  prices,  the  department  of  justice  at 
Washington  is  making  an  investigation. 
That  is  an  eminently  sensible  thing  to 
do;  facts  are  needed  for  an  intelligent 
discussion  of  any  question. 

But  if  it  is  shown  that  monopoly, 
and  not  scarcity,  is  the  cause  of  high 
prices  for  eggs  and  other  cold  storage 
articles  at  this  time,  we  hope  the 
country  will  be  delivered  from  the 
foolish  remedies  proposed.  Limiting 
the  time  a  product  may  be  kept  in 
storage  is  a  favorite  with  congressional 
spellbinders.  Only  as  a  sanitary 
measure,  however,  should  the  length 
of  storage  for  any  product  be  limited. 
So  long  as  eggs  and  other  food 
products  are  produced  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  needed  in  one  part  of  the 
year,  and  in  smaller  quantities  than 
needed  for  another  season,  is  it  for 
the  largest  good  of  humanity  to  carry 
over  the  surplus  to  piece  out  the 
shortage. 

Perhaps  hens  can  be  induced  to 
overcome  their  natural  habit  of  laying 
more  eggs  in  the  spring  than  in  the 
fall,  but  until  that  occurs  cold  storage 
will  be  necessary  to  equalize  the 
supply  of  eggs.  If  designing  men 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
monopolize  the  temporary  surplus  of 
food,  and  later  to  hold  up  the  con- 
suming public,  the  logical  remedy  is 
either  to  equalize  the  natural  supply — 
which  is  impracticable  in  the  majority 
of  cases  —  or  to  provide  public  or 
co-operative  cold  storage  plants  where 


profit  will  be  eliminated.  It  is  not 
the  cold  storage  business  that  should 
be  attacked,  but  monopoly  of  that 
business. 

City  housewives  should  give  their 
attention  to  something  more  effective 
than  working  a  boycott  against  high 
priced  eggs.  We  do  not  deny  their 
right  to  cease  using  eggs  whenever 
they  wish,  and  to  get  others  to  follow 
their  example,  but  a  consumers'  league 
by  filling  a  cold  storage  house  with 
eggs  in  April  could  avoid  all  this 
trouble  in  December. 

*    *  * 

By  spasms  the  high  cost  of 
Is  Food  living  has  been  discussed 
Scarce?     with    more    heat  than 

light  for  several  years. 
One  thing  we  would  like  to  see 
answered  definitely,  if  it  is  possible, 
and  that  is  whether  or  not  the 
production  of  food  is  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  it  is  not, 
but  at  several  different  times  in  the 
past  few  years  the  department  of 
agriculture  has  published  statistics 
showing  that  per  capita  production 
was  not  only  being  maintained  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world  as 
well. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion, 
however,  that,  after  all  contributory 
causes  have  been  given  due  weight, 
the  production  of  food  in  the  world 
in  proportion  to  population  has  either 
decreased,  or  else  that  among  certain 
classes  consumption  has  enormously 
increased;  for  the  food  supply  doesn't 
seem  to  go  around  as  well  as  it  once 
did.  If  it  is  true  that  the  underlying 
cause  of  high  priced  food  is  scarcity, 
then  the  fundamental  remedy  is  to 
bring  idle  men  and  idle  resources 
into  a  producing  combination.  Idle 
men  we  have  at  both  ends  of  the 
social  scale — at  one  end  because  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  work,  and  at 
the  other  because  they  have  a  "cinch" 
and  don't  have  to  work. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  farmers 
are  not  interested  in  seeing  the  cost 
of  food  lowered,  because  they  have 
food  to  sell.  That  is  only  a  half 
truth.  High  priced  food  reacts  upon 
the  farmer  by  making  high  priced 
manufactured  articles.  Moreover, 
farmers  are  themselves  purchasers  of 
food,  and  are,  therefore,  directly 
interested  in  this  question. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced 
in  congress  to  empower  the  president 
to  invite  other  nations  to  participate 
in  an  international  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  If 
carefully  conducted  such  an  investi- 
gation should  give  a  large  mass  of 
data;  but  it  would  not  solve  the 
problem,  because  different  persons 
would  interpret  the  facts  differently. 

If  the  high  cost  of  living  is  to  be 
the  dominant  question  before  the 
country  this  winter,  as  it  promises  to 
be,  we  sincerely  hope  that  in  some 
way  some  light  will  be  shed  on  the 
subject. 


The  three  currency  bills 
Currency  submitted  to  the  senate 
Bills.  by  the  banking  and  cur- 
rency committee  of  that 
body  agree  so  well  in  their  main 
features  that  the  success  of  a  measure 
substantially  like  that  favored  by  the 
administration  seems  assured.  Each 
of  the  plans  provides  for  elastic  credit 
and  currency,  for  regional  reserve 
banks  instead  of  a  central  bank,  for 
mobilization  of  bank  reserves  in  the 
regional  banks,  and  for  government 
control  of  the  whole  system  through 
a  federal  reserve  board.  Government 
control  and  regional  banks  seems  to 
have  won  out  definitely  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  eastern  bankers. 

One  of  the  three  bills  laid  before 
the  senate  is  the  bill  passed  by  the 
house  of  representatives  in  Septem- 
ber; another  is  the  same  bill  slightly 
amended;  while  the  third  is  a  bill 
prepared  by  Senator  Hitchcock  and 
the  republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  chief  differences  between 
the  bill  passed  by  the  house  and  the 
same  bill  as  amended  by  the  senate 
committee  are  that  in  the  latter  the 
number  of  federal  reserve  banks  is 
reduced  from  twelve  to  eight,  and  a 
provision  is  made  that  stock  in  these 
not  subscribed  for  by  the  banks  of  the 
country  may  be  sold  to  the  public. 

The  Hitchcock  bill  makes  a  more 
radical  reduction  in  the  number  of 
federal  reserve  banks;  it  provides 
for  only  four.  Instead  of  compelling 
national  banks  to  subscribe  to  the 
r.tock  of  the  regional  banks,  the  stock 
is  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  Five  out 
of  nine  directors  of  each  federal  re- 
serve bank  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  federal  reserve  board.    The  Hitch- 


cock bill,  therefore,  gives  a  greater 
degree  of  government  control  than 
the  administration  bill.  Other  differ- 
ences there  are  between  the  two  plans, 
but  these  are  the  principal  ones. 

A  subscriber  has  asked  if  any  of 
the  currency  bills  deal  with  rural 
credits.  They  do  not,  except  to  author- 
ize national  banks  to  loan  a  certain 
per  cent  of  their  funds  upon  real 
estate.  Rural  credit  legislation  is 
considered  to  be  a  thing  apart  from 
general  currency  legislation.  The 
president  has  promised  that  it  will 
be  taken  up  later. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Schappel,  a 
Taxation  member  of  the  Nebraska 
Reform.  tax  commission,  comes 
home  from  the  national 
tax  conference  convinced  that  "no 
state  is  satisfied  with  existing  revenue 
and  taxation  laws."  The  same  con- 
clusion has  been  reached  by  every 
student  of  taxation.  The  older  states 
have  tried  almost  every  conceivable 
plan  to  make  the  general  property  tax 
work;  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so 
surely  they  would  have  succeeded  ere 
this.  Nebraska's  revenue  system  was 
revised  only  ten  years  ago  and  has 
broken  down  already.  The  theory 
that  "the  law  is  all  right  if  it  is  only 
enforced"  has  been  tried  again  and 
again  in  this  country  without  success. 
From  the  older  states  Nebraska  can 
learn  what  not  to  do;  the  obvious 
lessen  is  to  cease  trying  to  tax  collar 
buttons. 


Country  boys  and  girls 
Your  do  not  have  the  school 
School  Ideas,    privileges  they  deserve. 

The  course  of  study  in 
rural  schools  ends  with  the  eighth 
grade.  High  school  work  is  possible 
for  the  majority  of  country  youth 
only  if  their  parents  move  to  town 
or  send  them  away  from  home  to 
school.  How  shall  our  school  system 
be  changed  to  provide  high  school 
work  in  the  country?  The  governor 
has  appointed  a  commission  to  revise 
the  school  laws  of  the  state.  That 
commission  is  asking  for  suggestions. 
Now  is  the  time  for  farmers  to  speak 
their  minds.  We  offer  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  as  a  medium  for  that  purpose. 
For  the  best  letter  on  the  question 
of  improving  rural  schools  received 
on  or  before  December  15  we  will  give 
a  prize  of  $5,  for  the  next  best  $3, 
and  for  the  third  $2.  This  contest  is 
open  to  farmers,  farmers'  wives  and 
rural  school  teachers.  Each  contest- 
ant will  receive  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  No  letter 
will  be  considered  that  is  over  500 
words  in  length.  Don't  try  to  write 
an  essay  on  the  school  question,  but 
give  the  one  or  two  changes  you 
consider  most  important  to  improve 
rural  schools.  The  time  is  short,  but 
not  too  short  if  you  act  at  once. 


A  young  Mississippi  girl 
Canning  earned  enough  money 
for  College,  from  growing  and  can- 
ning tomatoes  to  attend 
the  state  normal  school  for  a  year;  she 
is  continuing  to  work  her  way  through 
school  by  that  method.  She  has  be- 
come an  expert  in  canning  in  her 
community  and  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  a  girls'  canning  club  in  the  state 
school,  the  members  of  which  are 
going  to  can  tomatoes  to  help  pay 
their  school  expenses.  Many  other 
girls  have  been  able  to  add  to  their 
income  by  their  canning  work.  One 
Virginia  girl  grew  5,928  pounds  of 
tomatoes  last  year  from  a  tenth  acre 
patch. 

Girls'  canning  clubs  have  been 
organized  throughout  the  southern 
states  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  These  have  a 
membership  of  about  25,000.  This 
year  fifteen  girls  from  that  number  of 
states  are  to  be  given  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  reward  for  their  work  in 
the  clubs.  These  girls  are  selected 
by  contests,  beginning  in  the  counties. 
The  winners  in  the  county  contests 
enter  the  state  contest  and  from  this 
are  chosen  the  girls  that  go  to  Wash- 
ington. In  the  counties  the  selection 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  notes,  reports 
and  exhibits  of  the  competitors. 

Each  member  of  the  canning  club 
is  supposed  to  have  carried  out  a 
definite  plan  in  gardening  on  tenth 
acre  plats.  Tomatoes  is  the  principal 
crop  raised,  but  string  beans,  cucum- 
bers, peppers  and  other  plants  are 
frequently  grown.  Many  of  the  girls 
have  made  more  than  $100  in  a  single 
season. 


One  thing  is  sure,  cattle  do  not 
die  from  eating  cornstalks  in  the  form 
of  fodder  or  silage. 


Wednesday,  December  3,  1913. 
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Improving  Crops  by  Breeding 

By  R.  A.  EMERSON,  University  of  Nebraska 


CROSS-BREEDING— III. 


It  was  shown  in  the  article  before 
this  one  what  happens  when  races  of 
plants  or  animals  that  differ  in  respect 
to  a  single  character  are  crossed. 
That  is  the  simplest  kind  of  cross- 
breeding possible.  Nothing,  however, 
has  been  offered  to  explain  why  the 
iesults  always  come  out  as  described 
in  the  preceding  article.  Later  we 
must  consider  the  results  that  follow 
the  crossing  of  races  that  differ  by 
two,  three,  or  many  characters.  It 
will  be  much  easier  to  understand 
these  results  if  we  can  first  obtain  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  simple  results  already 
presented. 

You  will  remember  from  the  last 
article  that  when  black  corn  is  crossed 
with  white  corn  we  ordinarily  get 
black  corn  in  the  first  generation  and 
three  black  grains  to  one  white  grain 
in  the  second  generation,  and  that  the 
white  grains  and  one-third  of  the 
black  ones  breed  true  while  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  black  grain  again 
break  up  into  a  3-1  mixture  of  blacks 
and  whites.  You  will  also  recall  that 
this  behavior  is  widespread  among 
animals  and  plants.  Now  how  do 
these  things  come  about? 

The  Germ  Cells 
For  an  explanation  of  any  problem 
of  heredity  we  must  look  to  the  germ 
cells  of  the  plant  or  animal  con- 
cerned. This  is  because,  with  minor 
exceptions,  all  animals  and  plants 
arise  only  from  germ  cells  and  ordi- 
narily only  from  the  union  of  two 
germ  cells.  Hereditary  traits  must, 
therefore,  be  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  germ  cells. 

The  germ  cells  of  animals  are 
known  as  sperm  and  egg.  In  plants 
they  are  often  referred  to  as  pollen 
and  ovule.  But  pollen  grains  and 
ovules  are  not  the  real  germ  cells 
of  plants,  though  the  germ  cells  may 
develop  from  them  or  in  them.  Many 
plants  that  have  no  pollen  or  ovules 
none  the  less  have  germ  cells.  Since 
the  germ  cells  of  plants  develop  in 
much  the  same  way  as  those  of 
animals,  and  since  they  serve  the 
same  purpose,  we  may  as  well  call 
them  sperm  and  egg  just  as  we  do 
in  animals.  Pollination  of  corn  con- 
sists in  the  transfer  of  pollen  from 
the  tassel  to  the  silks;  fertilization 
is  completed  later  through  the  union 
of  egg  and  sperm. 

Any  pure  race  of  black  corn  must 
produce  germ  cells  all  of  which"  in 
some  way  transmit  the  black  color, 
for  otherwise    the    race    would  not 
breed  true  to  this  color.  Likewise 
the  germ  cells  of  white  corn  must 
in  some  way  cause  the  development 
of  white  corn  in  the  progeny.  I  have 
indicated  these  facts  in  the  diagram 
that  accompanies  this  article.  Two 
varieties  of  corn,  a  black  and  a  white, 
are  represented  by  black  and  white 
grains  (P).    The  germ  cells  produced 
by  each  kind  of  corn  are  indicated 
by  the  small  circles  below  the  grains. 
The  germ  cells  of  the  black  corn  are 
made  black  in  the  diagram  and  those 
of  the  white  corn  are  made  white,  to 
correspond  with  the  colors  they  trans- 
mit to  their  progeny.     It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  the  actual  germ 
cells  do  not  exhibit  different  colors 
themselves,  but  that  they  cause  the 
colors  to  develop  in  the  progeny. 
Germ  Cells  of  Cross-Breds 
If,  then,  the  germ  cells  of  pure 
white   corn  transmit  whiteness  and 
those  of  pure  black    corn  transmit 
blackness,  what  about  the  germ  cells 
of  the  cross  between  black  and  white 
corn?    We  know  that  the  first  gener- 
ation of  the  cross  will  ordinarily  be 
black  like  the  black  parent.    Will  its 
germ  cells  also  be  like  those  of  that 
parent?    Obviously  not,  for  then  they 
would  all  transmit  blackness  and  the 
cross  would  breed  true.     We  know 
that  such  a  cross    does    not  breed 
true.    Some  white  grains  appear  in 
the    next    generation.     Mendel,  the 
German  monk,  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
before,  said  that  such  a  cross  must 
produce  two  kinds  of  germ  cells  like 
those  of  the  two  parents.  Though 
the  cross  itself  is  fully  black,  it  was 
produced  by  the  union  of  a  sperm  and 
an  egg,  one  of    which  transmitted 
blackness  and   the  other  whiteness. 
When  it  forms  its    own    germ  cells, 
therefore,  part  of  them  will  transmit 
blackness  and  part  whiteness.  This 
is  true  of  both  the  sperm  and  the  eggs. 


Furthermore,  Mendel  saw  that  these 
two  sorts  of  germ  cells  must  occur 
in  equal  numbers.  There  must  be  as 
many  "white"  sperm  as  "black"  ones 
and  also  as  many  eggs  of  one  sort  as 
of  the  other.  By  no  other  assump- 
tion could  he  explain  the  results,  and 
no  one  else  has  ever  been  able  to 
explain  them  in  any  other  way.  The 
diagram,  therefore,  shows  the  two 
sorts  of  eggs  (immediately  below  the 
first-generation  grain  I).  Just  below 
these  the  two  sorts  of  sperm  are 
represented. 

Behavior  Explained 

Let  us  see  now  if  such  germ  cells 
can  produce  the  results  that  we  know 
follow  in  the  next  generation.  If  a 
corn  plant  producing  such  germ  cells 
is  self-fertilized  (i.  e.  if  the  silks  are 
pollinated  with  pollen  from  the  tassel 
of  the  same  plant),  four  combinations 
are  possible,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  connecting  the  germ 
cells.  (See  I  in  diagram.)  The  black 
eggs  may*  unite  with  black  sperm,  as 
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This  diagram  illustrates  why  certain  re- 
sults follow  crossing.  At  P  are  shown 
black  and  white  corn  grains  to  represent 
the  two  parents  of  a  cross.  The  circles 
immediately  below  the  grains  represent  the 
germ  cells,  colored  in  accordance  with  the 
colors  they  are  supposed  to  transmit.  At  I 
are  shown  the  first  generation  of  the  cross 
and  the  two  sorts  of  germ  cells  it  produces. 
The  results  in  the  second  generation  follow- 
ing from  all  the  possible  combinations  of 
the  first-generation  germ  cells  are  shown 
at  II.  From  the  germ  cells  of  the  second 
generation  the  behavior  in  the  third  gen- 
eration can   likewise  be  predicted. 

at  the  left  of  the  diagram,  or  they 
may  unite  with  white  sperm.  Both 
of  these  combinations  result  in  black 
grains,  for  corn  is  black  if  it  inherits 
that  character  from  only  one  parent 
just  as  well  as  if  it  inherits  it  from 
both.  White  eggs  also  may  unite 
with  black  sperm  or  with  white  ones. 
In  the  first  case  black  grains  are 
produced  and  in  the  second  white 
ones.  Thus  the  3-1  mixture  of  black 
and  white  grains  in  the  second  gener- 
ation is  accounted  for.  (See  II  in 
diagram.) 

Now  how  about  the  third  genera- 
tion? You  will  remember  from  last 
week's  diagram,  that  the  white  grains 
of  the  second  generation  always 
breed  true,  and  that  of  the  black 
grains  one-third  breed  true  and  two- 
thirds  break  up  again  into  blacks 
and  whites.  The  diagram  with  this 
article  shows  why  such  behavior 
results.  The  white  grain  was  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  "white"  germ 
cells  and  all  its  germ  cells  must, 
therefore,  transmit  whiteness.  Like- 
wise one  of  the  three  black  grains 
was  formed  from  a  union  of  a  "black" 
sperm  with  a  "black"  egg  and  all  its 
germ  cells  in  turn  must  transmit 
blackness.  It  received  the  black  color 
from  both  its  father  and  its  mother 
(a  single  individual  in  this  case)  and 
must,  therefore,  give  black  color  to 
all  its  progeny.  In  other  words,  it 
must  breed  true.  So  far  as  color  is 
concerned,  these  grains  of  corn  are 
just  as  pure-bred  as  if  their  grand- 
parents had  never  been  crossed. 

The  two  other  black  grains  of  the 
second  generation  of  the  cross  were, 
on  the  contrary,  produced  by  the 
union  of  unlike  germ  cells  and  they 
must  in  turn  produce  unlike  ones. 
"White"  eggs  united  with  "black" 
sperm  and  "black"  eggs  with  "white" 
sperm.  Of  both  the  sperm  and  eggs 
produced,  therefore,  half  will  be 
"white"  and  half  "black,"  just  like 


the  sperm  and  eggs  of  the  black,  first- 
generation  corn.  These  grains  must 
then  behave  as  the  first-generation 
grains  did,  i.  e.,  give  3-1  mixtures 
of  black  and  white  grains  in  the  next 
generation. 

Possible  Combinations 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
would  happen  if  the  first-generation 
of  the  cross  were  crossed  back  to 
either  parent  variety  instead  of  being 
self-fertilized.  You  can  now,  how- 
ever, figure  that  out  for  yourself. 
With  the  two  sorts  of  germ  cells 
produced  by  the  cross-breed  and  the 
one  sort  produced  by  either  parent, 
what  combinations  are  possible? 
Crossing  back  to  the  white  variety 
will  give  a  progeny  of  both  black  and 
white  grains,  just  as  self-fertilization 
did,  but  the  two  sorts  of  grains  will 
be  in  equal  numbers  instead  of  in  a 
3-1  relation.    Back  crossing  with  the 


black-seeded  variety  will  yield  noth- 
ing but  blacks,  but  they  will  be  of 
two  sorts  and  occur  in  equal  num- 
bers. Half  of  them  will  be  pure  black 
and  half  hybrid  black.  The  "pure" 
ones  are  so  because  formed  by  the 
union  of  like  germ  cells;  the  "hybrid" 
ones  are  hybrid  because  produced  by 
unlike  germ  cells.  And  this  is  the 
only  real  distinction  there  is  between 
pure-bred  and  cross-bred,  or  hybrid. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again 
to  the  results  produced  when  first- 
generation  crosses  are  back-crossed 
with  parent  types.  From  results  of 
such  crossing  we  can  see  why  single- 
combed  fowls  may  appear  at  long 
intervals  in  apparently  pure  rose- 
combed  breeds  or  why  black  sheep 
occasionally  crop  out  in  white  breeds. 
And  when  we  know  why  these  things 
occur,  we  can  see  just  how  to  eradi- 
cate them. 


Prevention  of  Hog  Cholera 


An  Address  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Cosford 


Editor's  Note:  Dr.  Cosford  is  the 
agent  of  the  bureau  of  animal  indus- 
try, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment experiment  in  hog  cholera 
eradication  in  Gage  and  Johnson 
counties.  This  address  was  delivered 
at  the  "hog  cholera"  banquet  at  Beat- 
rice on  the  evening  of  November  24: 

All  that  is  necessary  to  prevent 
hog  cholera  is  to  keep  the  germ  of 
the  disease  away  from  the  herd.  It 
has  been  shown  that  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  germ  is  trans- 
ported mechanically,  in  the  bodies  of 
sick  hogs  and  on  the  feet  of  men  or 
animals,  including  birds.  It  thus 
follows  that  the  chances  of  an  out- 
break of  hog  cholera  will  be  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  completely  avoided, 
if  a  herd  is  protected  from  these 
carriers  of  the  infection. 

The  enforcement  of  a  complete 
quarantine  is,  however,  not  practic- 
able under  average  farm  conditions, 
and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is 
the  lessening  of  the  opportunity  for 
infection  by  placing  the  herd  on  a 
part  of  the  farm  that  will  be  the 
least  accessible  to  men  or  animals 
from  other  farms.  Hog  lots  should 
never  be  located  near  public  roads  if 
this  can  be  avoided.  All  newly  pur- 
chased stock  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  main  herd  for  at  least 
thirty  days. 

Sanitary  Measures 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  herd 
by  methods  of  quarantine,  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the 
general  health  of  the  herd.  The  hogs 
should  be  provided  with  a  clean,  dry 
sleeping  place,  and  the  lots  and  feed- 
ing troughs  should  be  kept  clean.  It 
is  well  occasionally  to  scatter  slaked 
lime  about  the  lots  and  to  wash  and 
disinfect  the  troughs. 

Probably  the  best  disinfectant  to 
use  in  lots  and  pens  is  the  compound 
solution  of  cresol  (U.  S.  P.),  which 
can  be  prepared  at  any  drug  store. 
One  part  of  this  should  be  mixed  with 
thirty  parts  of  water,  and  the  troughs 
scrubbed  with  it.  The  disinfectant  is 
then  washed  out  of  the  troughs  with 
water. 

After  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera 
the  yards  and  pens  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  all  dead  hogs  should 
be  burned,  the  litter  should  be  col- 
lected and  burned,  and  lime  scattered 
freely  over  the  ground.  The  sheds 
and  hog  houses  should  be  washed 
thoroughly  with  the  solution  of  cresol 
as  above  described  before  new  stock 
is  brought  on  the  place.  Feeding 
troughs  that  have  been  used  by  sick 
pigs  •  should  be  burned  if  made  of 
wood;  but  if  this  is  not  practicable 
they  should  be  scrubbed  clean  and 
thoroughly  soaked  with  the  cresol 
solution,  the  latter  being  washed  out 
before  the  troughs  are  used  again. 

It  is  possible  to  start  an  outbreak 
of  hog  cholera  in  a  herd  by  bringing 
hogs  on  the  farm  that  have  had  the 
disease  and  have  apparently  recov- 
ered. We  have  no  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  the  length  of  time 
that  such  hogs  may  be  able  to  com- 
municate the  disease  to  others,  but 
for  safety's  sake  two  or  three  months 
should  be  allowed  to  elapse  after 
complete  recovery  before  placing 
such  animals  with  susceptible  pigs, 
and  then  only  after  washing  or  dip- 
ping in  a  disinfectant  solution  (com- 
pound solution  of  cresol,  1  to  100). 
Prevention  by  Inoculation 

Careful  and  persistent  attention  to 


general  preventive  measures,  such  as 
quarantine,  disinfection  and  proper 
feeding,  on  the  part  of  farmers  gen- 
erally, would,  no  doubt,  result  in  a 
material  reduction  in  the  yearly  losses 
from  hog  cholera,  and  the  importance 
of  observing  these  precautions  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  However,  as  it  is 
regarded  as  impracticable  to  enforce 
a  general  and  completely  effective 
quarantine,  the  bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry endeavored  for  a  number  of 
years  to  find  a  medicine  or  serum 
which  could  be  used  for  preventing 
hog  cholera  or  for  curing  hogs  sick 
of  that  disease. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  hogs 
which  have  recovered  from  hog 
cholera  are  thereafter  immune  against 
that  disease.  The  experiments  of  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  when  such  im- 
munes  are  injected  with  blood  from  a 
sick  hog  the  immune  is  not  made 
sick,  but  as  a  result  of  this  injection 
its  blood  acquires  the  power  to  pro- 
tect other  hogs  from  hog  cholera.  It 
has  been  established  beyond  question 
that  the  early  observations  were  cor- 
rect and  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  protect  hogs  if  they  are  treated 
with  blood  serum  from  a  properly 
treated  immune  hog. 

Making  and  Using  Serum 

The  method  of  producing  this 
serum  is  briefly  as  follows:  A  vigor- 
ous immune  hog — that  is,  one  which 
has  recovered  from  an  attack  of  hog 
cholera  or  one  that  has  been  exposed 
to  the  disease  without  contracting  it 
—is  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  from  a  hog  sick  of  hog  cholera. 
After  a  week  or  two,  blood  is  drawn 
from  the  immune  by  cutting  off  the 
end  of  the  tail.  After  standing,  the 
blood  clot  is  removed,  and  the  serum, 
or  fluid  portion  of  the  blood,  is  mixed 
with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
and  put  in  sterilized  bottles.  We 
have  in  this  fluid  portion  of  the  im- 
mune's  blood  the  serum  that  will 
protect  hogs  from  hog  cholera.  This 
serum  is  used  in  either  one  of  two 
ways,  namely,  (1)  the  serum  inocula- 
tion, and  (2)  the  simultaneous  inocu- 
lation. These  two  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  carried  out  as  follows: 

In  the  serum  inoculation  the  hogs 
that  are  to  be  protected  are  injected 
on  the  inside  of  the  hind  leg  with  a 
suitable  dose  of  the  serum  alone. 
This  injection  will  serve  to  protect 
hogs  from  cholera  for  several  weeks 
and,  in  some  cases,  for  a  longer  time. 
But  if  the  hog  is  not  exposed  to  hog 
cholera  within  a  few  weeks  after  this 
treatment,  the  immunity  that  is  con- 
ferred by  the  serum  will  gradually 
lessen  in  degree  and  the  hog  may 
again  become  susceptible.  If,  however, 
the  hog  is  exposed  to  hog  cholera 
within  a  short  time  after  the  injection 
of  the  serum,  the  immunity  becomes, 
so  far  as  experiments  have  shown,  of 
permanent  and  lifelong  duration. 

In  the  simultaneous  inoculation 
form  of  vaccination  the  same  serum 
is  used  as  is  employed  when  the 
serum  alone  is  used,  but  in  addition 
to  the  serum  there  is  injected  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  serum,  a  very  small 
amount  of  blood  taken  from  a  hog  sick 
of  hog  cholera.  This  simultaneous 
injection  of  serum  and  virulent  blood 
confers  upon  the  injected  pig  a  per- 
manent and  lasting  Immunity,  and  is, 
iherefore,  to  be  recommended  in  cases 
of  well  herds  that  may  not  be  exposed 
for  some  time  after  the  treatment. 

(Continued   to   Page  1145) 
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The  very  thing! 

A  KODAK 

The  Christmas  gift  that  will  appeal  to 
every  member  of  the  family — will  add  to 
the  joy  of  the  Christmas  day  in  the  pleasure 
of  picture  taking  and  will  perpetuate  that 
day  by  preserving  its  memories. 

Kodaks,  $5.00  and  up. 

Brownie  Cameras,  (gfigSi)  $1.00  to  $12.00.  . 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

LASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  412  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE  Hide  Book 

How  to  Care  for  Hides" 


follow  to  (ret  TOP  PRICE  FOR  YOUR   HIDES.    We  want  you  to 
understand  we  are  a  gTt>at  big  Hide ,  Fur  ami  Tanning  Company 
(probably  the  biggest  in  thi3  western  country)  and  we  both  buy  | 
your  hides  and  furs  and  make  them  up  for  you.    Before  yo 
send  a  hide  any  place  or  have  a  bit  of  work  done  write  to  u_  . 
Don't  Uike  a  chance  on  losing  even  $5.00  by  noteettinfe,  the  top 
price.    Send  for  free  booklet  today— NOW! 
NATIONAL  FUR  &  TANNING  CO..    Dept.  451  9,    Omaha.  Nob. 


Highest  Prices  FIIDC 
For  Hides  and  rUHv 

Paid  by  "BIGGS"  at  Kansas  City.* 

Millions  will  be  paid  for  Pure  thla  season.  Will  you 
gel  your  share!  We  must  have  more  furs  to  supply 
our  enormous  demand.  We  save  you  all  commissions 
»nd  offer  more  advantages.  HIGHEST  PRICES:  Re- 
jllable  Quotations;  Liberal  Grading ;  Quick 
Returns;  Far  Shipment*  Held  Separate 
on  Request.  32  years  square  dealing. 
~j  Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

Make  Big  Money  Trapping  ! 

Our  Free  Trappers'  Guide  tells 
how.  We  sell  traps,  Guns, 
■Ammunition,  etc.,  at 
wholesale  cost. 
CDCC  For  Price  Lists. 
rntt  ShippinifTixre.Cat- 
ilog  and  Trappers'  Guide. 
E.W.  BICCS  &  CO., 

S35Blggs  BIdg., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


rappers 

Ufrita  lie  Fircf  Get  0UT  Pfice  list 
fllUC  Uo  rllal  and  shipping  tags. 

HighestPricesfor  Furs 

We  buy  any  quantity— every  kind.  Send 
■    today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure. 
PlcCalloufh  &  Tumbach,    148  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SPOT  CASH  FOR  FURS 


I HIGHEST  PRICES  AND  HONEST*  GRADING ! 
Ship  your  hid**  and  fur*  to  m*.  I  charge  no  com- 
mission* and  remit  promptly  same  day  shipment 
Is  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  ship- 
ment. Let  me  tan  your  cow  or  horse  hide  for  * 
rob*  or  coal  Write  todsy  for  FREE  CATALOG — 
PRICE)  LISTS  and  SHIPPING)  TAGS. 
C.W.SWINCLE,  J»  B. 9th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coen. 
MiaK,  SKnnk,  Pest  am,  MasKrat, 

and   all   other  Fart,   Hides  and 

Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  238  St.  Loula,  Mo. 


FU  NSTER  &  C  ASH  !!i  FURS! 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO.  Will  Sell  the  U.  S.  Government  Seals 

Bluest  prices  I  Better  grading!  Host  money  by  return  mail  I  We  are  the  largest  in  the  world  in  our  line. 
The  biggest  Canadian,  American  and  European  buyers  are  represented  at  our  regular  sales.  This  year 
wo  will  handle  the  Government's  Alaskan  seal  output.  More  buyers  and  better  prices  than  ever.  We  sell 
furs  in  larger  quantities,  get  more  spot  cash  and  pay  you  more  cash  than  you  can  get  anywhere.  Do  all 
our  business  direct  with  you.  We  want  $10,000,000  worth  of  furs —anything— from  one  skin  up. 
R|07  MftnPV  in  Tranninor  Mink-  coon,  skunk,  muskrat,  fox.  wnlf,  lvnx,  white  weasel  and  all 
U15  muilGi  ill  1 1  doping  kin(Js  0{  furJ  wanted  for  cash  TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
FlinctPn  Animal  Rait*.  Guaranteed  to  increase  your  catch  or  money  back.  Won  Grand  Prize  at 
■  UliaiCII  Hlllllldl  Ddllb  World's  Fair  in  1904.  U.  S  Government  uses  them  One  can  brought  one 
in  $1,199  Clear  profit.  Only  $1  a  can.  Write  today  for  free  Trappers'  Guide.  Game  Laws  and  Trapper's 
pply  Catalog— Fur  Market  Reports,  Funsten  Fur  Shipping  Tags.  etc.    ALL  FREE.  (41) 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  1742  Funsten  Bids-.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


TRAPPERS 


LET  US  PAY  YOU 
MORE  MONEY  FOR 


FURS 


St.  Louis  is  the  largest  fur  market  in  America  and  the  biggest  buyers  in  the  world 
grather  here.  F.  C.  Taylor  &  Co.  is  the  largest  house  in  St.  Louis,  receiving  more  furs 
from  trappers  than  any  other  house  in  the  world  and  our  enormous  collections  are  always 
sold  at  top  prices,  which  enables  us  to  pay  you  more. 

WE  WILL  TEACH  YOU  HOW  TO  TRAP 

Trapping  is  not  hard  work  if  your  outfit  is  complete.  You  need  a  few  good  traps, 
the  pest  bait  and  your  spare  time  morning  and  night.  Our  big  new  Supply  Catalog  and 
Book  on  Trapping  is  ready  and  you  can  have  a  copy  FREE  if  you  write  today.  The  book 
tells  you  when  and  where  to  trap,  kind  of  traps  and  bait  to  use,  how  best  to  remove  and 
prepare  skins,  etc  •  also  contains  trapping  laws  of  every  state.  Price  lists,  shipping  tags, 
etc..  also  free.    Get  busy  at  once— big  money  in  it.    Write  for  book  on  trapping  today. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,   336  Fur  Exchange  Bide.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE 


A    COUNTY    OF    CORN -COVERED 
HILLS 

(Continued  from  Page  1135) 

wheat  and  barley  are  the  small  grain 
crops  grown  here,  but  the  acreage  of 
small  grain  is  light  compared  to  that 
of  corn." 

Crop  Rotation  Neglected 
We  saw  very  little  alfalfa  or  clover. 
One  reason,  probably,  why  these 
legumes  are  not  grown  in  larger 
areas  is  that  the  farmers  have  so  few 
cattle.  Cattle  are  scarce  in  Thurston 
county.  Tenant  farmers  keep  only 
one  or  two  cows  each.  Large  areas 
of  prairie  grass  grow  up  only  to  bleach 
and  decay  uneaten.  Even  in  the  east 
end  of  the  county,  where  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  land  is  too  rough  to 
be  farmed,  there  are  few  cattle.  The 
largest  number  of  cattle  are  handled 
by  feeders  in  the  west  end  of  the 
county. 

Much  of  the  land  in  central  and 
eastern  Thurston  county  is  quite 
new,  having  been  broken  since  the 
Sioux  City  line  of  the  Burlington 
railroad  was  built  about  seven  years 
ago.  The  newness  of  the  country  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the 
old  prairie  trails  have  been  broken 
up.  On  our  way  to  Pender  we  fol- 
lowed an  angling  road  across  a  corn- 
field where  the  farmer  had  obligingly 
refrained  from  digging  it  up  as  he 
listed  and  cultivated  his  corn.  Con- 
tinuous corn  culture  has  not,  of 
course,  begun  to  tell  upon  these  new 
lands,  but,  though  rich,  they  would 
not  stand  it  always. 

In  leases  on  restricted  lands  for 
more  than  one  year  the  government 
now  requires  a  "tame  grass  clau.se." 
Leases  on  less  than  eighty  acres  for 
two  years  must  require  that  8  per 
cent  of  the  land  be  in  alfalfa  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease;  similarly  in 
leases  for  three  years  the  require- 
ment is  16  per  cent,  and  leases  for 
five  years  20  per  cent.  In  leases  on 
eighty  acres  or  more  the  acreage  of 
alfalfa  required  to  be  left  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  is  5  per  cent 
for  two-year,  leases,  10  per  cent  for 
three-year  leases,  and  20  per  cent  for 
five-year  leases.  On  eighty  acres  or 
more,  timothy  or  clover,  or  both 
mixed,  may  be  substituted  for  alfalfa 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  above 
percentages.  On  any  part  of  the 
above  percentages  upon  which  there 
is  not  a  satisfactory  stand  of  alfalfa, 
clover  or  timothy  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  a  payment  of  $5  an  acre 
must  be  made. 

This  "tame  grass  clause"  is  a  new 
order,  and  will  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  leases  made  for  the  year  1914 
and  thereafter.  It  takes  the  place  of 
the  old  requirement  as  to  the  kind  of 
improvements  to  be  made  on  land 
leased  for  terms  of  two  years  or 
more.  Tenants  can  side-step  the  rota- 
tion requirement  by  making  one-year 
contracts,  but  the  government  is  in- 
sisting upon  longer  leases.  The  old 
improvement  clause  was  often  dis- 
regarded; the  government,  however, 
will  send  out  inspectors  to  see  that 
the  "tame  grass  clause"  is  complied 
with.  This  enforced  rotation  of  crops 
should  do  much  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  restricted  lands.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  hardship,  for 
alfalfa  thrives  on  those  hills. 
Soil  Types 

Before  traveling  over  Thurston 
county  in  a  runabout  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  those  hills  were  all 
of  loeiS  formation.  In  that  I  was 
mistaken.  Loess  soil  probably  pre- 
dominates in  the  county,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  drift  soil,  also. 
Boulders,  the  sure  indicators  of 
glacial  formation,  are  present  in  many 
places,  and  over  toward  Pender  and 
Thurston  we  found  sandy  land.  I 
should  expect  the  glacial  clay  to  wash, 
and  it  does  to  a  certain  extent,  but 


hilly  as  the  country  is  it  is  surprising 
how  little  damage  is  done  to  fields  and 
crops  by  washing.  Near  Pender  we 
came  to  the  Logan  valley.  It  is  very 
rich,  but  narrow  and  subject  to  over- 
flow. Logan  cueek  is  famous,  how- 
ever, for  the  productivity  of  the 
country  it  drains. 

At  Pender  we  met  Mr.  Adams, 
cashier  of  the  Pender  National  Bank. 
He  had  a  map  in  his  office  showing 
the  location  of  all  the  deeded  land  in 
the  county.  "A  good  deal  of  the  land 
in  the  western  part  of  both  reserva- 
tions," said  Mr.  Adams,  "is  getting 
into  the  hands  of  white  farmers  who 
are  improving  it.  When  you  see 
good  buildings  in  a  sightly  place  with 
trees  set  out  about  them  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  farmer  who  lives  there 
owns  his  land.  At  one  time  this 
county  had  less  than  one  township 
of  deeded  land.  You  can  imagine  how 
high  our  taxes  were  then.  They  are 
still  the  very  limit  on  deeded  land 
and  personal  property.  But  as  more 
and  more  of  the  land  is  patented  the 
taxation  situation  becomes  easier." 
Rapid  Marketing  of  Corn 

From  Pender  we  drove  north  to  the 
village  of  Thurston.  Near  the  latter 
place  we  saw  a  mammoth  crib  of  corn 
that  had  bursted  out.  It  was  too 
good  to  pass,  so  I  took  a  picture  of 
it.  In  the  center  of  the  first  page  of 
this  story  you  will  see  it.  Mr.  Fred 
Schmidt,  the  owner,  told  us  it  con- 
tained 8,000  bushels.  It  had  bursted 
out  just  the  day  before  with  ill  results 
to  the  portable  elevator  standing  near. 

Corn  was  coming  into  Thurston  at 
a  rapid  rate.  Mr.  Servine.  manager 
of  the  farmers'  elevator,  told  us  that 
the  day  before  we  were  there  he 
received  120  loads  of  corn  —  about 
6,000  bushels  —  and  there  are  two 
other  elevators  in  the  town.  A  rush- 
ing of  corn  to  market,  similar  to  that 
observed  at  Walthill  and  Thurston, 
was  in  progress  at  all  the  towns  in 
the  county.  Reseravtion  farmers  as 
a  rule  have  no  corn  cribs  other  than 
picketing  or  woven  wire,  and  many 
of  them  simply  pile  the  corn  on  the 
ground.  With  such  slight  protection,  or 
no  protection,  for  their  corn,  they  like 
to  shell  it  as  early  as  possible.  And 
since  but  few  of  them  have  bins  for 
shelled  corn  it  must  go  to  the  elevators 
at  once.  Although  husking  was  not 
yet  finished,  the  shelters  were  busy 
and  the  roads  were  lined  with  wagons 
loaded  with  shelled  corn  going  to 
the  elevators. 

West  of  Thurston  we  saw  a  shelling 
outfit  at  work.  We  turned  in  and 
found  them  well  along  on  a  job  of 
more  than  8,000  bushels.  The  corn 
belonged  to  Mr.  Rasmus  Jensen,  who 
grew  an  average  of  thirty  -  three 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  250  acres  this 
year.  That  was  not  a  bumper  crop, 
but  it  was  a  long  way  from  a  failure, 
and  at  the  price  received  would  net 
Mr.  Jensen  a  nice  bunch  of  money. 
The  corn  crop  in  Thurston  county  was 
not  a  bumper  one  this  year.  Yields 
were  running  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre  in  good  fields. 
The  large  amount  of  corn  was  the 
result  of  a  large  acreage.  When 
Thurston  yields  a  bumper  crop  of  corn 
the  elevators  must  be  swamped. 
Saving  Farmers'  Bacon 

Northwest  of  Thurston  on  the  route 
we  traveled  to  Emerson  the  country 
is  not  so  rough  as  between  Walthill 
and  Pender;  hills  there  are,  but  they 
are  not  so  steep.  More  of  the  land 
there  is  deeded,  but  a  large  proportion 
is  rented.  We  stopped  at  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Wertz,  between  Thurs- 
ton and  Emerson,  where  Mr.  Coupe 
had  to  finish  immunizing  against  hog 
cholera  two  valuable  Duroc  boars. 
He  carried  a  complete  outfit  for  the 
purpose  in  the  back  of  the  runabout; 
it  was  a  short  job  to  get  ready  and 
administer  the  doses. 

To  the  suppression  of  hog  cholera 
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SANDWICH  sTs  CORN  SHELLERS 

Turn  Idle  Power  Into  Gold! 


Mr.  Coupe  has  given  the  major  part 
of  his  time  since  he  went  to  Thurston 
county  last  spring.  He  has  inoculated 
about  4,000  head  of  hogs  by  the  simul- 
taneous method.  In  well  herds  the 
loss  from  vaccination  has  been  about 
3  per  cent.  Surely  that  is  saving  the 
farmers'  bacon.  Mr.  Coupe  would 
have  vaccinated  a  great  many  more 
hogs  had  he  been  able  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  serum  in  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall  when  cholera 
was  rampant. 

Farmers  in  Thurston  county  seem 
to  be  enthusiastic  over  hog  cholera 
serum.  At  Pender  we  met  Mr.  Henry 
Heineman.  He  told  us  that  although 
cholera  had  been  in  his  neighborhood 
all  fall  his  vaccinated  hogs  had  kept 
well  and  thrifty.  One  of  his  neigh- 
bors, he  said,  took  thirty-five  head  of 
immunized  hogs  onto  a  farm  where 
a  herd  had  been  practically  wiped  out 
with  the  disease,  and  not  one  of  the 
thirty-five  took  sick.  Such  a  test  he 
considered  quite  conclusive  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  serum  treatment. 

From  Emerson  we  drove  back  to 
Walthill  by  way  of  Homer.  That 
route  took  us  through  the  southern 
part  of  Dakota  county.  What  a  well 
improved  country  that  is  northeast 
of  Emerson!  On  the  reservation  there 
were  no  trees  large  enough  to  make 
a  showing;  here  farm  homes  were 
sheltered  by  splendid  groves.  More 
substantial  buildings  I  have  not  seen 
anywhere.  Yet  this  difference  in  im- 
provements must  be  wholly  a  matter 
of  land  tenure,  for  I  could  not  see 
that  the  land  in  Dakota  county  was 
better  than  that  in  Thurston.  About 
eight  miles  northeast  of  Emerson  we 
struck  a  winding  road  that  led  to 
Homer  down  a  creek  flanked  with 
wooded  bluffs.  It  is  a  beautiful  drive. 
I  don't  believe  that  anything  "back 
east"  can  beat  it.  From  Homer  our 
course  led  up  Omaha  creek  through 
the  town  of  Winnebago  to  Walthill, 
but  by  that  time  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  the  country. 

Among  Indian  Farmers 

It  rained  that  night,  enough  to  make 
the  roads  very  muddy.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  shorten  the  trip  into  the  east 
end  of  the  county  that  we  had  planned 
for  the  second  day.  The  Omaha 
Indian  agency  and  some  samples  of 
Indian  farming  Mr.  Coupe  said  I  musjt 
see,  so  he  put  on  the  mud  chains  and 
we  set  out.  The  way  that  little  car 
climbed  the  hills  through  the  mud 
increased  my  faith  in,  and  admiration 
for,  the  automobile.  In  the  east  end 
of  Thurston  county  are  the  highest 
and  steepest  hills  and  the  most  red 
men.  Some  of  the  land  there  is  too 
rough  for  farming.  It  would  make 
good  grazing  land,  but  very  little  of 
it  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

From  within  a  few  miles  of  Walt- 
hill to  the  agency  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  is  farmed  by  Indians.  I  could 
not  see  but  that  their  cornfields  were 
as  well  tilled  as  those  of  white 
farmers.  Some  of  them  have  excel- 
lent improvements.  The  illustration 
with  this  article  shows  the  improve- 
ments of  Mr.  James  Walker;  they  are 
quite  typical  of  those  on  Indian  farms, 
and  give  an  idea  of  how  neat  many  of 
the  Indian  farmers  are.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  secure  a  photograph  of  an 
Indian  farmer  husking  corn.  Mr. 
Coupe  would  not  assure  me  that  any 
of  them  would  be  willing  to  pose.  He 
said  he  would  stop  and  ask  Mr.  Cary 
La  Fleshe,  an  Indian  farmer  whom 
he  knew  well,  about  it.  We  found 
Mr.  La  Fleshe  and  his  wife  in  the 
cornfield  themselves,  and  quite  will- 
ing to  be  photographed.  Mr.  La  Fleshe 
is  highly  intelligent,  and  but  for  his 
features  I  could  not  have  guessed  that 
he  was  a  pure-bred  Indian  of  the 
Omaha  tribe.  I  now  realize  more 
fully  the  significance  of  the  term 
"good  Indian." 

Nearly  all  of  the  Indians  live  in  the 
east  end  of  the  county.  There  the 
valleys  are  wooded  and  the  country 
is  wild  and  picturesque.  I  don't  blame 
the  red  men  for  liking  it.  I  felt  the 
call  of  the  wild  myself  as  we  looked 
down  the  winding  valley  of  Blackbird 
creek  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  river  and  the 
hazy  outline  of  the  Iowa  bluffs  be- 
yond. At  the  agency  we  met  Rev. 
G.  A.  Beith,  a  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary to  the  Omahas.  Every  year,  said 
he,  the  Indians  are  advancing  in  thrift 
and  industry.  More  of  them  grew  corn 
this  year,  and  are  in  the  fields  husk- 
ing it,  than  ever  before.  They  have 
beaten  their  tomahawks  into  husking 
pegs.  A  hospitable  lot  of  people  they 
seem  to  be,  too,  for  every  one  we 
passed  greeted  us  with  a  nod  or  wave 
of  the  hand. 


Work  of  a  Demonstrator 

Mr.  Coupe  arrived  in  the  county  too 
late  last  spring  to  get  many  co- 
operative experiments  started  with 
the  farmers.  Indeed,  his  time  has 
been  almost  completely  occupied  fight- 
ing hog  cholera.  That  was  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  done.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  work,  however,  he 
has  furnished  to  the  county  news- 
papers a  column  each  week  of  farm 
news  and  notes.  These  touch  upon 
timely  farm  topics.  They  have  dealt 
with  everything  in  season  from  test- 
ing seed  corn  and  making  alfalfa  hay 
to  selecting  and  storing  seed  corn. 
Being  local  in  character  they  are 
read  with  deep  interest  by  farmers. 

I  found  that  a  farm  demonstrator 
has  enough  work  to  keep  him  busy — 
just  as  busy  as  he  has  a  mind  to  be. 
Each  evening  I  was  with  Mr.  Coupe 
he  had  letters  to  write,  telephone  calls 
to  answer  and'  make,  and  records  to 
keep.  All  day  he  is  in  the  country 
and  at  night  he  must  do  these  things. 
Mr.  Coupe  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
opportunities  for  effective  demonstra- 
tion work  in  Thurston  county.  Be- 
cause agriculture  is  in  the  formative 
stage  there  he  believes  he  will  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  do  good  than 
demonstrators  in  the  older  counties 
where  methods  are  more  thoroughly 
established.  At  all  events  it  is  a 
mighty  interesting  county  in  which 
Mr.  Coupe  is  working. 


Every  winter — when  your  team  or  engine  is  idle — you  can  clean 
up  $600  to  $1000  shelling  corn  for  farmers  all  around  you.  Lots  of  hustlers  with 
Sandwich  Shellers  make  more  than  that.  Figure  your  nice  fat  fortune  in  five  or 
six  years.  Yet  the  Sandwich  will  mint  you  money  for  a  life-time!  William  Arnold, 
Red  Oak,  la.,  shelled  1W0  bu.  in  7  hrs.  last  Fall  with  a  Sandwich  i-kole  in  constant  use  since  1868! 

Beware  of 
"Copies" 


The  world's  first  Pow- 
er Corn  Sheller  was 
born  in  our  factory  be- 
fore the  civil  war.  Now 
most  makers  copy  it 
— as  far  as  the  law  al- 
lows. Others  try  to 
substitute.  But  all 
have  failed.  For  imi- 
tation means  limita- 
tion. Without  Sand- 
wich inventions  they 
can't  equal  Sandwich 
performance. 


First  call— Top  pay 

You  will  get  them  both  from  Farmers  who 
hire  their  crop  shelled.  They've  learned  from 
boyhood  that  the  Sandwich  no-ckoke  screens 
turn  the  corn  out  clean  as  a  whistle — soft, 
sound  or  frosted.  Then  the  corn  grades  high- 
est. So  Sandwich  sales  lead  other  shellers 300%. 


Iron  top  and  sides,  oak  frame, 
easy  adjustable  spout  front, 
tilting  steel  plate  elevator, 
pat.  force  feed,  right  ingle 
and  parallel  belt  attach* 
ment. 


Cob 

Stacker 
swings  in 
half 
circle 


Biggest  capacity  with  least 
powet  and  lightest  draft. 


Your  Own 
Terms 

We  cut  out  the  job- 
bers' profits  by  selling 
direct  to  you  through 
our  own  organization 
of  branches  and  agen- 
cies everywhere.  You 
get  the  terms  you  want 
besides.  And  you  pay 
us  from  your  first 
year's  profits— the  easi- 
est way  to  get  in  the 
shelling  business. 

FREE  Sheller  Book 

Wherever  you  live,  however  much  or  little 
corn  to  shell,  this  Free  Book  shows  a  Sand- 
wich Sheller  to  meet  your  special  needs.  It 
gives  you  the  heart-to-heart  facts  on  sheller 
construction  and  operation.  A  postal  brings 
it  postpaid.  It's  your  first  step.  Write  today. 


SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  275  C  St.,  Sandwich.  Illinois 

-  ■   


BUY  FUR  NOW 


Because  you  can  set  REEL  QUALITY  fur  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  are  the  third  largest  receivers  in  the  world  of  raw  fur 
shipments  direct  from  trappers.  Send  5c  for  our  catalog— it 
brings  the  World's  best  styles  to  you  at  reasonable  prices. 
HERMAN  REEL  CO..  MILWAUKEE  WIS..  U.  S.  A. 
P.  S.— Trappers  I  Write  for  our  Price  List  tnd  Shipping  Tags. 
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40%  60% 


Now's  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  buy  your 
lumber.    Look  ahead.    You've  got  plenty 
of  time  now,  roads  are  good,  and  it's  far 
easier  to  haul  the  lumber  home  by  sleigh  than  by  wagon. 


Save  extra  money  by  ordering 
direct  from  our  mill,  NOW 


If  you  haven't  shed  room  to 
store  your  lumber,  we  '11  send 
you  free  enough  rolls  of  roof- 
ing to  keep  it  perfectly  dry. 


Our  prices  are  lower  than  ever  during  the  winter 
months.  We  always  save  you  40%  to  60%  over 
local  prices.  They  are  high,  because  they  include 
the  fat  profits  of  wholesaler,  jobber,  commission 
man  and  traveling  man,  besides  that  of  the  lumber 
dealer  himself. 

Write  us  for  our  special  direct-from-mill-to-you 
winter  offer.   It '  11  pay  you  well  to  order  your  lum- 

You  can't  buy  ai  local  yards 
such  fine  lumber  as  we  ship  you 

When  you  buy  of  us  you  get  your  materials  straight  from  the 
people  who  own  the  forests,  cut  the  timber  arid  run  the  mills. 
Lumber  you  buy  of  your  local  dealer  has  been  handled  and 
sorted  over  by  four  other  middlemen — that's  why  it's  such 
poor  stuff.  The  lumber  we  ship  comes  straight  and  clean 
— no  large  knots  and  but  little  sap.  You'll  say  with  the  rest 
of  our  customers,  "It's  the  finest  lumber  I  ever  saw." 

Send  your  bill  of  materials 

for  delivered  prices 

Even  if  you  won't  be  ready  for  actual  building  for  some  time, 
send  along  your  carpenter's  bill  of  materials  for  prices.  No 
charge  or  obligation  for  this  service.  Maybe  we  can  help  you 
plan  your  building.  You  are  welcome  to  use  the  services  of  our 
architects.  Write  us  your  rough  ideas  for  laying  out  your  house 
or  bam  and  let  us  help  you.  At  any  rate,  mail  the  coupon  today. 


Silos  at40%  to60%  Sa 


I  i  Mail  coupon  for  full  particulars  on  Seattle  fc^s* 

Silos — one  piece  fir — with  patent  swinging  doors 

HEWITT- LEA- FUNCK  COMPANY 

436  Union  Avenue  Seattle,  Wash. 


ber  now  even  if  you  won't  use  it  for  three,  four  or 
even  six  months.  The  extra  saving  will  mean  an 
interest  on  your  money  of  10%  or  better. 
There  is  not  a  single  reason  to  keep  you  from  get- 
ting your  lumber  now.  There's  every  reason  why 
you  should  order  at  once  and  have  your  lumber 
right  there  when  the  carpenter  is  ready  for  it  in  the 
spring. 

Quick  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

We  carry  immense  stocks  of  lumber  and  millwork.  Ship- 
ments go  out  within  48  hours  after  order  is  received — reach 
destination  within  an  average  of  two  weeks.  We  quote 
delivered  prices  and  prepay  the  freight.  You  don't  pay 
until  you  are  sure  lumber  is  everything  we  say.  We  guaran- 
tee our  lumber  to  grade  better  than  that  you  can  buy  locally. 
All  the  risk  is  ours — you  are  sure  to  be  satisfied. 

Hewitt-Lea-Flinck  Co.,  436Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Please  send  the  following:  (Be  jure  to  write  plainly.) 
)  Catalog  and  general 
)  Special  Silo  Folder. 


(  )  Catalog  and  general  price  list  of  lumber  and  millwork. 
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Salty  Salt 
Good  Eating 
Happy  Digestion 

The  men  folks  know  that  good  digestion 
is  first  COUsin  to  good  eating. 

Keen  housewives  know  that  right  sea- 
soning is  the  guardian  angel  of  tasty 
cooking. 

Some  salts  fail  to  make  food  as  tasty  as 
it  should  he  because  the  salt  itself  has  an 
unsavory  bitter  taste. 

There  is  no  bitterness  in  Worcester  Salt. 

Send  for  Worcester  Cook  Book  full  of 
taste-tickling  recipes.    It  is  free. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Worcester  Salt  is  also  best  for  butter 
making. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worcester  Salt 
is  put  up  in  14-pound  muslin  bags,  and 
in  28  and  56-pound  Irish  Linen  bags. 
Good  grocers  everywhere  sell  Worcester 
Salt.    Get  a  bag. 

Write  for  booklet,  "Curing  Meats  on 
the  Farm.*'     Sent  free  on  request. 

WORCESTER   SALT  COMPANY 

LarS,st  Producers  tf  Hi«h-Gradi  Sail  in  the  H'crld 
NEW  YORK 


THEBESTO  PURE  HONEY 

Delicious  flavor,  light  amber  in  color,  heavy 
body,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  comb.  One 
can.  60  pounds  net  weight,  by  freight,  $5.50. 
or  two  cans  packed  in  a  case,  $10.00,  F.O.B. 
Denver,  cash  with  order.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  back.  Write  for  book- 
let and  .-mail  sample  whleh  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free.  Buy  direct  from  the  largest 
producers,  a  co-operative  association  of  bee- 
k<  pp  rs.  COLORADO  HONEY  PRODUCERS 
ASS  N..  1440  Market  St.,  Denver.  Colorado. 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Helping  One  Another 

"Your  trying-to-help  friend"  a  young 
girl  signs  herself  in  sending  an  answer 
to  a  recent  request.  Does  the  expres 
srion  sound  odd  because  it  is  unusual 
mid  so  different  from  our  stereotyped 
"yours  truly"  and  the  like?  Well 
just  what  word  would  express  that 
sentiment  exactly? 

It's  the  sentiment  that  counts  more 
than  the  words  used  to  convey  it,  but 
after  all  some  words  have  a  warmer, 
truer  ring  than  others,  and  mean 
more.  If  we  only  had  more  of  such 
friends,  our  neighborhood  would  be 
a  more  pleasant  place  for  all  of  us 
to  live.  Our  homes  are  what  we 
make  them;  our  neighborhood  is  what 
our  homes  make  it,  and  the  trying 
co-help  spirit  is  what  helps  to  make 
both  what  they  ought  to  be.  I  like 
the  expression;  the  more  I  look  at  it 
the  better  I  like  it.  It's  the  spirit  of 
the  Home  Circle  department. 


Conquests  of  Science 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  a  scientist  asserts 
his  belief  that  in  the  course  of  time 
our  staple  foods  will  be  common 
products  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
and  that  we  will  no  longer  be  slaves 
fo  nature's  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom  in  the  sense  that  we  now 
are.    Note  his  prediction: 

"Our  descendants,  I  am  sure,  will 
come  day  sit  down  to  synthetic 
dishes,  the  products  of  clean  labora- 
tories, with  as  much  appetite  and 
pleasure  as  we  now  partake  of  a  meal 
hewn  from  the  animal  and  dug  from 
he  earth,  and  we  must  not  object  if 
they  prefer,  on  esthetic  grounds,  the 
source  of  their  food  to  that  of  ours." 
And  he  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  work  of 
'he  laboratories  in  detail,  which  I 
won't  repeat. 

But  don't  let  us  become  alarmed 
•ind  hasten  to  sell  our  farms  before 
the  price  of  land  goes  down.  That 
's  only  the  dream  of  a  scientist,  and 
scientists  often  have  pipe  dreams 
Those  descendants  of  ours,  who  will 
no  longer  depend  upon  the  products 
of  the  green  earth  for  their  life  sus- 
tenance, are  probably  several  gener- 
ations removed  from  our  day  and  age 

Anyway,  it's  wonderful  what  our 
scientific  students  are  learning  in 
their  laboratories,  and  the  'accounts 
of  their  discoveries  are  always  inter- 
esting and  often  of  great  importance 
to  our  industries  and  to  our  very 
lives. 


Taking  Risks 

To  Home  Circle:  I've  been  think- 
ing.   My  husband  says:     "Don't.  It 


A  Boot  Made  by  the  Largest  Rubber 
Company  in  the  World  Means 
Boot  Satisfaction  to  You 


For  years  "Elephant  Head"  Rubber  Boots 
have  been  the  standard  of  the  rubber  boot  in« 
dustry— for  years  these  famous  boots  have 
outsold  all  others.  This  means  that  "Elephant 
Head"  Rubber  Boots  to  sell  in  such  enormous 
quantities  must  be  strong,  long-wearing  and  fit. 

"Elephant  Head"  is  known  all  over  America 
as  the  toughest  boot  for  all  farm  work. 


WOO  W  S  O  C  K  E  T 


i 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  "Elephant  Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots. 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

—made  of  extra  strong  duck, 
—reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 

RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


might  strain  your  mind."  But  what 
set.  me  to  thinking  was  the  expres 
sion  of  my  neighbor's  views.  She 
dropped  in  while  I  was  papering  the 
kitchen.  "Don't  .stop,"  she  said;  "go 
right  on  with  your  work.  I'll  just 
chat  a  few  minutes  and  run  home. 
And  so  I  continued  my  work. 

The  range  is  located  almost  against 
the  wall  and  in  a  corner,  and  the 
only  way  to  reach  the  wall  above  it  is 
to  stand  on  the  stove.  It  was  just 
after  dinner  so  the  range  was  still 
moderately  hot  and  I  laid  a  board  on 
it  on  which  to  stand  while  I  finished 
papering  that  corner.  She  watched 
me  a  while  and  then  broke  out:  "Do 
you  know  that  board  is  smoking?  My 
dear,  you  shouldn't  do  that.  You 
might  fall  and  get  badly  burned,  or 
your  clothes  might  caich  fire, 
wouldn't  take  such  risks  for  anything.' 

"There  is  no  danger  of  my  falling," 
I  protested,  "and  there's  no  fire  ex 
posed,  and  besides  there's  no  other 
way  of  getting  at  this  corner." 

"But  the  board  might  catch  fire, 
and,  anyway,  you  do  take  such  risks 
in  climbing  about  the  way  you  do. 
wouldn't  risk  my  neck  on  that, 
expect  to  come  in  some  day  and  find 
you  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  with  a 
broken  leg  or  a  broken  neck.  I  wish 
you'd  get  down  from  there." 

"I'm  going  to,"  I  said  meekly, 
was  through  with  that  piece  of  paper 
and  the  board  felt  pretty  hot  under 
my  feet;  and,  anyway,  I  concluded  I 
might  as  well  humor  her  and  do  the 
rest  after  she  was  gone  or  the  stove 
had  cooled  a  little.  But  I  felt  no 
qualms  about  the  fire  or  about  falling 

My  neighbor  is  dreadfully  afraid  of 
fire  of  any  nature.    She  won't  have 
a  gasoline  stove,  or  gasoline  or  acety 
lene  lights    for    fear  of  a  fire,  and 
she's  the  most  careful  person  about 
matches.    She  won't  climb  up  on  any 
thing  that  looks  less  solid  than  the 
Rock    of    Gibralter    because  of  the 
danger  of  life  and  limb  that  she  be 
lieves  it  involves,  but  

She  will  lace  her  corset  so  tightly 
that  she  fairly  bulges  out  of  it  and 
can't  take  a  deep  breath  until  she 
removes  her  clothing.  She  wears 
heels  so  high  that  I  don't  wonder  she 
is  afraid  to  get  any  further  off  the 
ground.  I  should  be  tottery,  too,  if 
I  tried  to  balance  myself  on  them. 
She  sleeps  in  a  little  bedroom  with 
the  one  window  tightly  closed  when 
ever  it  is  cold  for  fear  of  drafts.  She 
keeps  the  coffee  pot  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  all  day  and  drinks  a  cup 
of  strong  coffee  whenever  she  feels 
like  it,  which  is  pretty  often,  and  she 
takes  headache  tablets  to  check  the 
dull  headache  she  has  so  much.  And 
yet,  she  chides  me  for  taking  risks. 
But  if  anyone  should  call  her  atten- 
tion to  these  things  she  would  say: 
"Oh  well,  it's  just  as  a  person  looks 
at  it." 

And  that  is  what  I  was  thinking 
about.  Who  is  taking  the  greater 
risk?  SISTER  LOU. 


A  Lover  of  Nature 

To  Home  Circle:  I  love  the  free- 
dom of  the  plains,  the  fresh,  un- 
tainted air  blowing  on  my  brows,  the 
chatter  of  merry,  uncaged  birds  and 
the  close,  undisturbed  communion 
with  nature.  It  is  not  strange,  with 
these  elements  in  my  make-up,  that 
I  should  be  attracted  to  a  man  from 
the  rural  districts,  for  what  finer 
chance  could  there  be  for  a  life  of 
independence,  of  honesty,  of  thrift  and 
of  development  than  in  the  country? 
There  is  where  a  man  can  be  manly; 
he  can  exercise  all  the  elements  of 
goodness  in  mind  and  body,  and  pure 
air  and  congenial  surroundings  com- 
bine to  give  him  sturdy  muscle,  a 
good  appetite  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

For  nearly  three  decades  we  have 
loved  and  labored,  not  unrewarded. 
We  have  enjoyed  together  many  a 
merry  ride  on  steeds  with  glossy 
coats  and  nimble  limbs;  together  we 
have  watched  the  grazing  herds,  the 
fields  of  waving  grain,  the  welcome 
shower;  together  we  have  reared  four 
healthy,  willing  boys  and  two  graci- 
ous girls,  who  are  a  pleasure  to  gaze 
upon.  We  have  toiled  through  heat 
and  cold;  kept  cheerful  and  courage- 
ous through  sickness  and  adversity 
as  well  as  through  prosperity  and 
health.  Now,  when  the  shadow  of 
life  is  beginning  to  lengthen,  we  can 
look  back  with  pride,  pleasure  and 
no  little  amusement  at  many  a  hard 
struggle  and  achievement  and  feel 
that  the  necessary  effort  but  added 
to  our  strength  of  character  and 
proved  to  be  the  means  of  reaching 
other  desirable  ends  by  eas'er  methods. 
We  lived  and  learned.    We  feel  that 


our  effort  has  not  been  in  vain,  for 
each  child  shows  a  marked  liking  for 
the  country  life  and  takes  great  in- 
terest in  everything  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  farmer  and  his  methods. 

Sure,  I'd  marry  a  farmer  every 
time!  s.  P. 


Cinnamon  Rolls 

To  Home  Circle:  In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  I  noticed  a 
request  for  a  good  recipe  for  cinna- 
mon rolls.  Here  is  one  that  we  all 
like  very  much. 

As  you  bake  bread  save  one-half 
gallon  of  sponge  and  to  this  add  one 
pint  of  sweet  milk,  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  melted  butter 
or  lard,  one  egg  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Stiffen  with  flour,  but  do  not  make  it 
as  stiff  as  you  would  mix  bread. 
Allow  this  to  raise  twice  in  a  warm 
place.  Then  roll  it  out  about  one- 
half  an  inch  thick  and  spread  melted 
butter,  sugar  and  cinnamon  on  and 
roll  it  up  again.  Cut  and  place  in  a 
pan  and  allow  to  raise  for  half  an 
hour.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  as 
you  would  a  cake.  When  done,  frost 
with  cooked  sugar  frosting. 

YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPER. 

To  Home  Circle:  Here  is  a  recipe 
for  cinnamon  rolls  that  is  a  good  one 
and  easy  to  prepare:  Take  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  butter 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon. 
When  molding  bread,  save  some  of 
the  dough  and  roll  it  out  thin. 
Spread  sugar,  butter  and  cinnamon 
on  it  and  roll  up.  Cut  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and  place  in 
a  pan.  When  it  has  raised  enough  to 
be  baked  beat  an  egg  well  and  spread 
over  the  top. 

FARMER'S  DAUGHTER. 


Freedom  On  Farm 

To  Home  Circle:  After  nearly  fif- 
teen years  of  married  life,  the  entire 
time  being  spent  on  the  farm,  I  can 
truthfully  say  I  would  rather  marry 
a  farmer  than  a  man  of  any  other 
profession.  Why?  Because  I  think 
there  is  no  other  life  so  free  and 
independent  as  that  of  the  farmer 
Do  not  think  that  I  mean  it  is  an  easy 
life — far  from  it — for  there  is  always 
plenty  of  hard  work  for  the  woman 
on  the  farm.  But  with  all  the  labor- 
saving  machinery  on  the  market  now 
there  is  no  deed  for  farm  work  to 
be  a  drudgery. 

We  milk  from  ten  to  fourteen  cows 
during  the  entire  year,  but  by  the  use 
of  the  separator  and  by  marketing 
the  butterfat  the  work  is  minimized. 
I  raise  a  great  deal  of  poultry,  but 
with  the  help  of  my  boys  and  girls 
that  is  more  of  a  pleasure  than  work. 
In  addition,  where  is  there  a  better 
or  safer  place  to  raise  your  children 
than  on  the  farm?  Nature  never 
teaches  her  children  any  evil,  and 
when  the  child  is  out  of  your  sight 
you  know  that  it  is  not.  roaming  the 
streets,  perhaps  in  doubtful  company. 

The  farmer's  wife  of  today  is  not 
an  ignoramus  by  any  means.  With 
telephones,  rural  deliveries,  the  latest 
books,  magazines  and  daily  papers, 
we  are  able  to  keep  our  minds  well 
posted  on  the  current  events,  even 
while  our  hands  are  busy.  We  may 
not  have  quite  as  many  social  advan- 
tages as  our  city  sister,  bur  we  have 
as  many  as  we  care  for,  and  with 
our  churches,  Sunday  schools,  sew- 
ing circles  and  social  hour  clubs  we 
have  enough  to  keep  our  minds  above 
the  "sordidness"  of  farm  life. 

I  know  a  number  of  farm  women 
that  gave  up  school  teaching,  as  I 
did,  to  marry  farmers,  and  they  re- 
gret it  no  more  than  I  do.  Our  chil- 
dren are  happy  and  contented,  and 
are  receiving  a  good  education.  "Our 
own  lives  are  quiet  and  serene,  un- 
ruffled by  the  whirl  of  events  that  stir 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  N.  I. 


Wants  to  Be  a  Nurse 

To  Home  Circle.  I  wish  very  much 
to  become  a  nurse,  but  everyone 
aughs  at  my  ambition.  It  is  my  one 
thought  and  desire.  I  am  sixteen 
years  old  and  think  I  am  able  to  de- 
cide for  myself  when  I  have  wanted 
to  do  this  for  so  long.  My  parents 
don't  seem  to  care  about  it  at  all. 
What  shall  I  do?  I  have  decided 
where  I  want  to  go  to  learn  the 
profession  and  how  many  years  I 
wish  to  study.  V.  B.  Z. 


Wring  linen  napkins  out  of  warm 
water  instead  of  sprinkling  them. 
Wring  as  dry  as  possible  and  iron 
dry.  No  other  way  gives  so  beau- 
tiful a  finish. 


Wednesday,  December  3,  1913. 
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Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Dog  Ate  the  Lunch 

On  one  Fourth  of  July  my  grand- 
mother came  to  spend  the  day  with 
us.  We  had  a  lovely  time  that  day. 
When  she  was  ready  to  go  home  I 
went  with  her  and  stayed  a  week. 
The  day  before  I  was  intending  to  go 
home,  my  uncle  and  aunt  came  there 
from  Loup  county  and  I  went  home 
with  them.  Then  I  went  to  Almeria, 
Nebraska,  to  see  my  cousins.  While 
there  my  Cousin  Maggie  and  I  went 
horse  back  riding.  We  could  hardly 
get  the  horse  to  go  and  when  we 
were  about  a  mile  from  home  he  be- 
gan to  balk.  We  didn't  have  a  saddle 
and  I  had  to  get  off  and  whip  the 
horse  to  make  him  go.  I  couldn't  get 
on  again  from  the  ground  so  I  led 
him  up  to  a  fence  from  which  I  suc- 
ceeded in  climbing  to  his  back.  We 
took  a  lunch  with  us  and  left  it  under 
a  shade  tree  near  a  pond.  About  noon 
we  went  back  to  eat  it  and  got  there 
just  in  time  to  see  the  dog  that  fol- 
lowed us  eat  the  last  bite  of  it,  so  we 
got  on  our  horse  and  went  home 
hungry. — Jenni  Strohl,  age  13,  Clarks, 
Neb. 


Visiting  in  Lincoln 

My  mother,  brother  and  I  went  to 
Lincoln  on  the  train  this  summer.  We 
visited  there  about  two  weeks  and 
then  father  came  down  to  attend  the 
state  fair.  We  saw  the  races  at  the 
fair,  but  I  did  not  enjoy  them  very 
much.  I  wanted  to  see  the  fireworks, 
but  we  could  not  stay  for  them.  One 
night  we  went  out  to  Capital  Beach 
and  took  our  supper  with  us.  My 
aunt  took  my  brother  and  me  for  a 
ride  on  the  roller  coaster  which  went 
very  fast.  We  had  a  grand  time. — 
Irene  Lewis,  age  10,  Oxford,  Neb. 


Young  Horsewomen 

There  are  two  other  girls  in  our 
neighborhood  besides  myself,  and  we 
all  have  horses.  My  horse's  name  is 
Kate.  One  day  two  ladies  rode  out 
from  town  on  their  horses  and  we 
girls  and  they  took  our  dinners  and 
ate  them  in  a  large  grove.  Then  one 
of  the  girls  and  I  ran  a  race  with  our 
horses.  While  we  were  racing  we 
lost  control  of  the  animals  and  it  was 
hard  work  to  stop  them.  It  was  night 
when  we  arrived  at  home.  Since  then 
we  have  gone  to  the  grove  several 
times,  but  have  not  taken  our  dinner 
with  us. — Ruth  Mcllwain,  age  12, 
Lexington,  Neb. 


A  Surprise 

On  a  recent  Sunday  the  neighbors 
had  a  surprise  for  Mrs.  Forney.  Her 
husband  had  gone  to  North  Platte  to 
the  land  drawing-.  The  neighbors 
took  their  dinners  and  arrived  there 
about  one  o'clock.  They  had  made 
her  a  nice  quilt  and  gave  it  to  her 
as  a  present.  We  children  didn't  play 
anything  before  dinner,  but  we  had  a 
great  time  after  the  meal  was  fin- 
ished. We  played  several  games  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  very  much.  When 
the  women  had  finished  their  work 
we  had  some  music.  When  it  was 
four  o'clock  the  men  thought  it  was 
time  to  go  home,  so  we  had  to  leave 
our  fun. — Bernice  Strickland,  age  10, 
Beaver  City,  Neb. 


At  a  Bathing  Beach 

This  year  I  visited  at  Lake  View 
and  had  a  great  time  playing  in  the 
water.  A  number  of  us  went  in  auto- 
mobiles and  ate  our  lunches  there. 
After  dinner  we  watched  the  bathers 
for  a  time.  I  could  not  stand  that 
very  long  and  so  I  went  in  too.  Some 
of  the  ladies  took  our  picture  while 
we  were  in  the  water.  After  we  were 
through  bathing  we  ate  some  more 
and  then  went  home.  One  of  the  tires 
was  punctured  on  the  way  home  and 
that  delayed  us  for  a  half  an  hour. 
We  were  all  tired  when  we  arrived 
there. — Hilda  Sindt,  age  12,  Holstein, 
Iowa. 


The  Cat  Came  Back 

One  day  last  summer  we  had  a  very 
big  rain  and  the  creek  which  flows 
near  our  house  was  full  of  water. 
After  it  had  stopped  raining  my 
sisters  and  I  went  down  to  the  bridge 
to  see  the  high  water.  One  of  our  old 
cats  followed  us  and  after  we  had 
looked  at  the  creek  for  a  while,  we 
pushed  the  cat  into  the  water  to  see 


if  we  could  drown  her.  Wc  saw  her 
float  down  the  stream  and  supposed 
that  she  was  drowned.  We  went 
home  and  after  we  had  been  there 
for  a  time  we  looked  out  of  the  house 
and  saw  the  same  cat  walking  around 
in  the  yard.  We  still  have  her  and 
she  is  as  well  as  ever. — Ethel  Hamp- 
son,  age  11,  Farnam,  Neb. 


Caught  in  Own  Trap 

During  the  summer  vacation  I 
always  visit  my  cousin  in  Kansas. 
One  day  we  bought  some  traps.  The 
next  morning  we  arose  at  five  o'clock 
and  went  to  the  farm,  taking  our 
traps  with  us.  We  set  one  of  the 
traps  in  a  brush  pile  and  thought, 
perhaps,  we  would  catch  a  rabbit  in 
it.  We  went  out  again  the  next  morn- 
ing and  my  cousin  visited  the  trap 
in  the  brush  pile  while  I  looked  after 
the  others.  Very  soon  I  heard  him 
crying  and  I  ran  rapidly  to  the  spot. 
I  pulled  the  brush  away  and  found 
him  with  his  right  foot  caught  in  the 
trap.  We  left  the  traps  alone  after 
that. — Allison  Hare,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


NEBRASKA  FARMERS'  CONGRESS 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Rome  in  Omaha, 
December  9  to  12.  This  congress  is  a 
federation  of  all  farmers'  organiza- 
tions in  the  state,  and  every  such 
organization  is  entitled  to  represen- 
tation. The  big  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered at  this  year's  congress  are 
rural  schools,  rural  credits,  taxation, 
co-operation  and  university  removal. 
These  are  subjects  of  very  vital  in- 
terest. Following  is  the  program 
for  the  four  days: 

Tuesday,  December  9 

Afternoon:  1:30 — Address  of  welcome — 
Hon.  James  C.  Dahlman,  mayor  of  Omaha. 
W.  P.   Baxter,   commercial  club  of  Omaha. 

2:00  —  Response  —  Hon.  George  Coupland, 
Elgin,  president  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress. 

3:30 — Address — 'The  Home  First,"  Mrs. 
Emma  Reed  Davisson,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

4:30 — Address — "The  Home  and  School," 
Professor  Alice  Loomis,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Evening:  7:30 — Address — "Does  the  Rural 
School  Fill  the  Needs  of  the  Country  Peo- 
ple? If  Not,  Why  Not?"  Speaker  to  be 
supplied. 

8:30 — Address — "Shall  We  Have  Higher 
Grades  in  the  Rural  Schools?  If  so,  How 
Shall  it  Be  Brought  About?"  Speaker  to 
be  supplied. 

Wednesday,  December  10 

Morning.  9:30 — Introduction  of  resolu- 
tions  and  memorials. 

10:00 — Address — "The  Rural  School  and 
the  Country  Home,"  Professor  H.  C.  Filley, 
University  of  Nebraska. 

10:30 — "The  Rural  School  and  Citizen- 
ship. '     Speaker  to  be  supplied. 

Afternoon:  1:30 — Addres- — -"Can  the  Eu- 
ropean Rural  Credit  System  be  Made  Applic- 
able to  the  American  Farmer."  Hon.  Gordon 
Jones,  Denver,  vice-chairman  American 
Commission. 

Evening:  7:30  —  Address — "The  Rural 
Credit  System  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Farmer,"  Professor  G.  W.  Laumann,  de- 
partment of  rural  economics,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Thursday,  December  11 

Morning:  9:30 — Reports  of  officers  and 
comnvttees. 

10:00 — "What  the  Fruit  Growers'  Co- 
operative Association  Has  Done  and  What 
it  Expects  to  Accomplish,"  Hon.  E.  M.  Pol- 
lard. Nehawka,  vice-president  Farmers' 
Congress. 

11:00 — Address — "The  Rochdale  System 
of  Co-Opera tion,"  Hon.  Thomas  Guerin,  sec- 
retary  Burt  County   Farmers'  Club. 

Afternoon:  1:30 — Introduction  of  resolu- 
tions and  memorials. 

2 :00  —  Addre  s  —  "Farmers'  Co-Operative 
Creameries  in  Nebraska  and  Elsewhere." 
Hon.  Herbert  Quick,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
editor  Farm  and  Fireside. 

3:00 — Address — "Should  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  be  Reorganized?"  Hon.  T.  F. 
Sturgess,  Omaha,  editor  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 

Evening:        7:30 — "University  Consolida- 
tion.'       Hon.     Ross     Hammond,  Fremont, 
favoring     consolidation.       Hon.     Harry  A. 
Reese,    Lincoln,    against  consolidation. 
Friday,  December  12 

Morning:  9:30 — Reports  of  committees. 
Election   of  officers. 

10:00 — "Present  Condition  of  Farm  Mutual 
Insurance  in  Nebraska  and  Needed  Improve- 
ments."  Hon.  W.  E.  Straub,  Lincoln. 

11:30 — Miscellaneous  business. 

Afternoon:  1:30 — Addresses — "Tax  Sys- 
tem of  Nebraska:  Needed  Changes;  Other 
Phases  of  Taxation;  How  to  Take  Some  of 
the  Burden  of  Taxation  from  the  Farmer," 
Hon.  Earl  Gaddis,  Lincoln,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Tax  Commission. 

Evening:  7:30 — Continuance  of  tax  dis- 
cussions. Dr.  George  Virtue,  member  State 
Tax  Commission;  L.  S.  Herron,  editor  The 
Nebraska   Farmer,  Lincoln. 

9:00 — Final    reports   of  committees. 


STATE  FARMERS'  UNION 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  will  hold  its  first 
state  convention  in  Nebraska  at  Fre- 
mont, December  9,  10  and  11.  A  part 
of  the  sessions  will  be  closed  except 
to  delegates  or  members  of  the  union, 
but  an  excellent  program  has  been 
prepared  for  the  public.  Farmers  are 
especially  invited  to  attend  and  hear 
the  national  officers.  Unfortunately 
this  meeting  conflicts  in  dates  with 
the  Farmers'  Congress  at  Omaha.  Both 
should  be  well  attended,  however. 


The  'Klatch-Katch 
on  the  A  wco  Washer 

The  first  great  big  new  thing  in  washing  machines  in  ten 

years.    Find  out  about  the  wonderful  Klatch-Katch.  Puts  you  in  instant  command 


of  the  outfit  at  a  touch  of  the  finger 

With  the  Awco  Washer  and  Stand  you  have 
a  whole  laundry  in  a  four  foot  square. 

Our  latest  protected  patented  attachment 
gives  you  three  positions  with  just  a  touch  of 
the  hand  to  the  wringer.  You  do  not  have  to 
take  even  one  step  to  change  the  wringer  so 
that  you  wring  from  suds  to  rinsing  water, 
then  from  rinsing  water  to  bluing  water,  then 
from  bluing  water  to  basket.  Three  distinct 
positions  with  just  a  touch  of  the  hand.  No 
shoving  or  pulling  of  the  wringer.  No  bolts  to 
attach.  No  work,  no  time  wasted,  nodrudgery. 
j  The  clothe*  pass  along  almost  automatically 
from  the  time  they  are  put  into  the  tub  until 
they  come  out  In  the  basket.  The  ingeniousness 
of  this  outfit  is  astonishing.  You  cannot  possibly 
know  the  great  improvement  of  this  washing  machine 
outfit  over  the  old  time  outfit. 


Clogging  impossible.    No  tearing  off  of  buttons. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  washing 
machines  for  over  twenty  years  and 
this  is  our  final  achievement.  It  takes 
away  absolutely  all  necessity  for  lilting 
heavy  tubs  or  changing  them  about.  The 
hard  work  of  wash  day  is  all  cut  out. 

When  the  first  tubfull  of  clothes  is  washed 
and  starts  on  its  way  through  the  different 
waters  to  the  clothes  basket,  our  wonderful 
washer  takes  care  of  another  tubfull  instant- 
ly. Just  put  in  the  second  tubfull  and  let 
them  be  washed  while  the  others  go  through 
to  the  drying  line. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  all  about  these 
superb  new  features  of  the  Awco  before  you  think 
of  buying  another  machine.  Find  out  about  the 
Klatch-Katch.  Find  out  about  our  patented  three 
position  Wringer.  Send  the  free  coupon  today. 


Famous  Cleaning  Book  FREE 

We  the  world's  leading  manufacturers  of  washing  machines,  have  issued  a  book.  It  is  the  best 
book  on  Washing  and  Chemical  or  French  Dry  Cleaning  Methods  that  has  ever  been  issued.  We  have  actually 
been  offered  a  check  of  $10.00  for  this  book.    It  contains  every  secret  of  cleaning.    It  also  tells  you  all 


about  the  splendid  Awco  Washer. 

Send  This  Free  Coupon 

Just  put  vour  name  and  address  on  the  free  coupon 
or  send  a  letter  or  a  postal  and  the  book  will  be  mailed 
to  you  absolutely  free  and  postpaid.  The  book  tells  you 
about  washing  and  cleaning  everything.  It  gives  you  the 
recipe  for  the  finest  cleaning  fluid  for  woolen  goods,  for 
mixed  goods  or  cotton  goods.  It  tells  you  how  to  remove 
iron  mold,  ink  stains,  grass  stains  and  even  scorch  stains. 
It  tells  you  how  to  take  off  tar  and  pitch  and  every  other 
discoloration.  It  tells  you  how  to  clean  velvet  goods  and 
furs  and  how  to  best  wash  all  of  your  woolens.  You  could 
not  buy  a  better  book  than  this  if  you  tried.  Write  today 
and  we  will  send  it  free.  Remember  your  name  on  the 
coupon  or  a  postal  or  a  letter.  Send  Immediately. 

American  Washer  Co. 


■  AMERICAN  WASHER  CO., 

Dept.  4519, 118  Sidney  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
I       Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  free  and  prepaid, 

■  absolutely  without  any  expense  to  me,  your  book 

■  "Secrets  of  All  Cleaning"  and  full  information  about 

■  the  Awco  Washer  and  its  new  features. 


My  Name  ... 
My  Address 
County  


Dept.  4519, 


11R  Sidney  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


  State  

Please  inswet  the  following  questions  : 

Do  You  Own  a  Washing  Machine?  

Do  You  Own  a  Gasoline  Engine?  


^.  Write  for 
"Betty" 

'  That's  the  name 
of  the  beautiful 
girl  on  the 


1914 
Calendar 

(Size,  13  X  32  inches) 


Send  vour  name  and 
address  and  a  2c  stamp 
(it  pays  part  of  the 
postage)  and  we'll 
send  you   Free  and 

postpaid  this  beautifully  litho- 
graphed and  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  oil  painting 
"Betty, "painted  especially  for 
as.  1914  calendar  is  attached. 

FREE 

Coca-Cola  booklet  encloied. 
THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Shetland  Pony  FREE 


Many  other  prizes — bicycles, 
cameras,  watches,  tool  chests, 
gold  rings,  bracelets,  pocket 
knives,  etc.  Fulli  nformation 
and  big  premium  list  Free. 
Write  me  Today. 
E.  T.  MEREDITH,  264  Success  Bldg.,  Des Moines, bk 


A  Tower 
Hat 

for  wet 
weather 

The 
"Protector" 

See  how  the  rim 
protects  the  eyes, 
and  in  back  turns 
every  drop  on  to  your  Slicker.  Its  soft  flannel 
lining  covers  the  ears  if  the  rain  is  cold  or 
folds  inside  when  not  needed.  So  soft  it  may 
be  rolled  and  carried  in  the  pocket. 

A  fine  complement  to  your  Fish  Brand 
Reflex  Slicker,  and  just  as  waterproof 

17  (J  0/  stores  thai  sell  Fish  Brand 

to  CentS  goods,  or  sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 


BOSTON 


Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

SAWS  IK) IT 5 
TUBES 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  oilier  way.  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  No.  A50  showing  Low  Price  and 
testimonials  rom  thousands.    Pirst  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO. 
1*31  West  Hai  rison  St.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


Save  Money  and  Suit  Your  Own  Taste 

Why  pay  the  dealer  a  big  profit  for  selecting  your 
stove  or  range?    Why  take  one  of  the  few  he  has? 
Our  book  shows  400  styles !    All  highest  quality 
at  factory  prices. 


A  Kc\lc\KVc\ZO^  gTs 

Direct  to  You'  %T 


Pay  $5  to  $40  Less  —  Cash  or  Easy  Payments. ' 

Besides  the  Direct-to-You  "square  deal"  and  the  big 
money-saving  value,  you  should  have  a  Kalamazoo  if  you  -^pj 
want  all  the  latest  improvements  in  heater  or  cook  stoves  —  glass  ^■j\«-reight 
oven  doors  in  ranges,  oven  thermometer,  patent  damper  control, etc. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  I  91.  We  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves 
and  Furnaces.   We  have  three  catalogs.   Please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs. ,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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^  J.  R.  Huffman.  Nemaha  County 

I  have  just  read  the  morning 
papers  and  one  of  the  prominent 
topics  is  the  middleman's  profits  in 
the  distribution  of  farm  produce. 
Why  continue  to  find  fault  with  the 
middleman?  Is  it  not  largely  our 
own  fault?  We  have  one  customer 
who  buys  eggs  at  3  cents  more  a  dozen 
than  the  stores  will  pay.  Another 
customer  pays  5  cents  a  pound  above 
the  market  price  for  butter.  The 
extra  price  covers  the  small  cost  of 
delivery  and  the  "strictly  fresh" 
guarantee  gets  the  trade. 

A  lady  reported  to  our  folks  last 
week  that  five  eggs  from  one  dozen 
cold-storage  eggs  were  unfit  for  use. 
She  had  paid  30  cents  for  her  pur- 
chase. After  deducting  the  loss  on 
the  bad  ones,  her  good  eggs  cost  her 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  dozen.  There 
will  be  middlemen  in  all  lines  of 
business  so  long  as  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  offer  them  such 
prizes  for  their  services. 

Say,  wasn't  last  week  a  "dinger?" 
The  weather  man  had  promised  us 
storms,  but  every  day  we  had  a 
spring-like  temperature.  One  could 
hear  the  cheerful  cackle  of  hens  down 
at  the  barn,  see  dandelions  blooming 
in  the  pasture,  and  coatless  children 
playing  by  the  roadside.  If  a  little 
"twister,"  forty  rods  wide  and  three 
miles  long,  strikes  Nebraska,  every 
newspaper  from  Maine  to  California 
publishes  our  misfortunes,  but  when 
we  are  having  weather  conditions 
that  are  faultless  and  worthy  of 
mention,  those  same  newspapers  say 
nothing  about  it. 

One  feeder  in  this  county  bought 


a  carload  of  steers  just  before  the 
drouth  was  broken.  He  had  intended 
to  buy  two  or  more  carlots,  but  the 
outlook  for  feed  was  very  discourag- 
ing. He  now  says  he  should  have 
filled  his  yards  with  feeders;  for  two 
months'  green  feed  has  been  abundant 
and  his  profits  are  already  in  sight. 

The  farmer  referred  to  in  the  above 
paragraph  has  several  farms.  He 
reports  that  on  one  of  them  corn  is 
yielding  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  bought  corn  last  week  at  60 
cents  a  bushel  at  the  crib,  six  miles 
distant.  That  farm  also  is  yielding 
an  average  of  twenty-five  bushels. 
This  is  the  third  year  I  have  bought 
my  corn  from  the  same  man.  He  lives 
in  town  and  buys  his  alfalfa  and  fruit 
from  me.  The  golden  rule  is  his  re- 
ligion and  the  square  deal  is  his  motto. 

An  old  settler  and  his  wife  spent 
the  afternoon  with  us  yesterday.  They 
own  about  800  acres  of  land.  Both 
are  stooped  shouldered  from  carrying 
slop  to  the  hogs.  Two  things  we 
agreed  upon  and  settled  for  all  time  to 
come  (so  far  as  I  am  concerned). 
First,  that  the  per  cent  of  men  who 
need  watching  in  a  deal  is  larger 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago;  and 
second,  that  it  is  not  best  to  give 
a  young  man,  when  he  becomes  of 
age,  everything  he  wants.  g  i 

Mi  — 

Young  folks  who  start  up  at  a 
rapid  rate  quite  often  go  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  they  go  at  such  a  lively 
pace  the  first  year  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  back.  It  is  like  the  story 
told  on  Sam,  the  negro.  Sam  agreed 
to  sleep  all  night  in  a  haunted  house 
for  $2.  In  the  morning  there  was 
no  trace  of  Sam.  After  four  days  the 
negro  was  seen  coming  up  the  road 
toward  home.  A  neighbor  called,  "Hi, 
thar,  Sam,  whar's  you  all  been  these 
fo  days?"  Sam  said,  "I'se  been 
comin'  back." 


ortkeastHebraska. 


C.  Y.  Thompson.  Cuming  County 

The  spring  weather  continues.  We 
had  a  fine  rain  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 20,  following  two  or  three 
days  of  muggy  weather;  Old  Sol  has 
been  out  in  all  his  glory  ever  since. 
A  good  many  farmers  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fine  weather  to  haul 
manure,  while  others  are  completing 
the  plowing  that  was  begun  before 
corn  husking  time. 

Considerable  new  corn  was  shelled 
in  this  vicinity  during  the  last  week. 
It  is  seldom  that  new  corn  is  fit  to 
shell  so  early  in  the  season,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  quality  of  the 
corn.  It  weighs  fifty-two  to  fifty-five 
bushels  to  the  load,  which  is  not 
so  bad;  in  fact,  that  is  about  as  good 
as  it  generally  is. 

I  expect  to  finish  my  corn  husking 
job  before  Thanksgiving  day,  unless 
the  weather  man  should  "act  up"  and 
spoil  my  calculations.  My  poorest 
corn  yielded  about  fifteen  bushels  to 
the  acre,  while  the  best  yielded  nearly 
fifty  bushels.  I  had  ninety  acres  of 
corn  that  yielded  more  than  forty 
bushels  per  acre. 

I  have  never  sold  a  load  of  corn 
since  I  have  been  on  the  farm,  but 
that  is  not  saying  that  I  never  will. 
With  new  corn  bringing  62  cents,  and 
only  a  dollar  margin  in  beef,  the  cattle 
feeding  proposition  does  not  look 
profitable  to  me,  and  I  am  thinking 
seriously  of  converting  my  corn  into 
cash.  Some  farmers  are  predicting 
11-cent  cattle,  but  the  majority  of 
such  predictions  are  about  as  reliable 
as  the  average  horse  trader.  If  I  had 
any  reason  to  believe  that  cattle 
would  bring  11  cents  at  any  time  be- 
tween now  and  next  spring  I  would 
fill  my  yards  with  feeding  cattle  be- 
fore another  day.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  consumer  is  paying 
for  beef  all  that  one  could  reasonably 
expect  him  to  pay.  Should  the  mar- 
ket go  to  11  cents,  many  would  be 
forced  to  look  for  a  substitute  for 
meat,  which  would  curtail  the  demand 
and  soon  the  price  would  tumble.  I 
am  not  enamored  with  the  11-cent 
cattle  prediction. 

Last  summer  I  hauled  the  greater 
part  of  my  hay  to  the  barn  and 
stacked  fifty  tons  along  the  south  side 
of  the  feed  rack,  using  a  cable  stacker 
and  fork.  With  the  barn  on  the  north 
and  the  stack  on  the  south  the  yards 


are  well  protected.  We  threshed  from 
the  shock  and  put  the  straw  pile 
alonghide  the  hay  stack,  and  this  adds 
further  to  the  protection  of  the  stock. 
Hauling  corn  fodder  when  the  shocks 
are  covered  with  snow  or  when  the 
bundles  are  frozen  to  the  ground  is 
a  job  that  is  not  calculated  to  impress 
the  farmer  with  the  advantages  and 
beauties  of  farm  life.  I  am  planning 
to  get  busy  and  haul  my  fodder  home 
as  soon  as  the  more  important  jobs 
on  the  calendar  can  be  disposed  of. 
It  is  my  plan  to  stack  it  in  the  feed 
yard  next  to  the  rack  so  it  can  be 
fed  the  same  as  hay.  In  another  week 
I  hope  to  be  in  such  shape  that  Old 
Man  Winter's  Q^QS%^^NMM|  antics 
will  have  no  te¥rWroT^i W ' ™ 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  are  in  need  of  an 
ocular  demonstration  to  convince 
them  that  alfalfa  saps  the  soil  of 
moisture  to  the  detriment  of  the  crop 
to  follow,  you  can  do  no  better  than 
to  visit  my  farm.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  I  can  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical on  this  point.  I  have  a  piece  of 
alfalfa  that  was  seeded  about  thirteen 
years  ago.  Six  acres  of  it  was  plowed 
four  years  ago  and  has  raised  two 
crops  of  corn,  a  crop  of  spring  wheat 
and  another  crop  of  corn  this  year. 
The  corn  this  year  yielded  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  about  half  what 
it  would  have  yielded  had  we  been 
favored  with  a  good  season.  Last 
fall  I  broke  up  three  acres  more  of 
the  alfalfa,  making  the  cultivated 
patch  nine  acres  in  all.  In  the  spring 
this  nine-acre  field  was  planted  to 
one  variety  of  corn  and  farmed  as  one 
field.  As  I  said  before,  the  six  acres 
vielded  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
the  three-acre  patch  yielded  only 
fifteen.  The  stalks  on  the  latter  were 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  had  very 
few  ears,  mostly  nubbins. 

In  this  three-acre  patch  there  ..were 
three  large  spots  where  the  alfalfa 
had  been  killed  out.  When  stacking 
in  the  field  we  always  stacked  the 
alfalfa  at  the  same  place  so  the  plants 
had  no  chance  to  grow  there.  They 
were  covered  with  bluegrass,  how- 
ever. On  these  spots  the  corn  grew 
rank  and  produced  fine,  big  ears.  If 
the  entire  field  had  been  as  good,  this 
corn  would  surely  have  yielded 
seventy  to  seventy-five  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  a  wet  season  the  difference 
would  probably  be  less  marked,  but 
the  dry  seasons  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  we  are  in  search 
of  a  satisfactory  rotation  crop. 

Fall  dragging  makes  smooth  roads 
in  winter. 


**IU\  1913  December 
Bargain  Offer  is  the 
Best  I  Have  Ever 
Made" 


2  Yeats 
tor  $1.00 


Ever  since  I  have  been  publishing  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  it  has  been  my  ambition  to  see  this  good  old 
farm  paper  received  and  read  in  every  Nebraska 
farm  home. 

To  accomplish  this  two  things  were  necessary: 

First,  The  Nebraska  Farmer  must  be  made  and 
kept  editorially  fit  and  reliable  at  all  times. 

Second,  the  subscription  price  must  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

You,  Mr.  Nebraska  Farmer,  shall  be  the  judge  of 
how  well  we  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  these 
two  ends. 

The  editorial  strength  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
is  unquestioned.  In  this  I  do  not  refer  alone  to  the 
editorial  page,  but  to  the  contents  of  the  paper,  out- 
side of  advertisements.  Credit  for  this  editorial 
strength  and  fitness  is  as  much  due  our  subscribers 
as  ourselves.  By  contributed  articles  and  moral 
support  NEBRASKA  FARMER  subscribers  have 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  take  a  well  advanced  posi- 
tion on  all  questions  affecting  their  material  and 
social  welfare. 

In  a  word,  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  is 
truly  "A  Farm  Paper,  owned,  published  and  read 
by  Nebraska  farmers." 

In  the  matter  of  subscription  price  we  have  felt 
that  two  cents  per  copy  was  always  a  very  reason- 
able rate,  and  that  has  been  the  regular  price  for 
years — $i.oo  per  year  in  advance,  and  stop  the 
paper  when  the  time  is  out. 

And  yet  we  have  always  availed  ourselves  of  every 
opportunity  to  place  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers  at  a  lower  price.  This 
year  we  have  decided  to  make  our  best  offer 


$1.00 


Two  Full 
Years  for 

(Good  During  December  Only) 


That  is  less  than  one  cent  per  copy  for  a  weekly 
farm  paper  two  full  years.  Certainly  that  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  Nebraska  farmer.  Furthermore, 
I  can  safely  say  that  there  will  never  be  made  a 
better  price  than  this. 


S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Dear  Sir: — I  accept  your  big  December  bargain 
offer,  and  enclose  $1  .OO  for  subscription  to  THE 
NEBRASKA  FARMER  Two  Full  Years. 

Name  


R.F.D..  Town. 


. State 


Please  give  credit  for  my 
subscription  to  your  local  agent 


Oved 
Farm 

The  /V 
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ADAMs  | 

Precinct 

Ayr  Vr 

Zero  jKb 

Verona  ,  C)'- 

Juniata   I* 

Verona  <fiK|) 

Kenesaw  m 

Roseland  \ 

Logan  ,  Ik 

West.  Blue.  . .  ,C| 

AN  TEL  01 

Precinct 

Stanton  •.«.1Lf 

Rench    Town .  . 

Neligh   ':. 

Neligh  ;gk 

Oakdale  I 

Cedar  

BAN  Mil 

Precinct 
Flower  Fie!.! 
Wrights  ,.D[ 

BLAIM 

Precinct 
Dunning  iL> 

BOONE ) 

Precinct 
Manchester ... 
Plum  Creek .... 

Ashland  lljo 

North   Bran,  b 
Beaver  Bis 

BOX  BUT 

Precinct  j 

Box  Butte   ' 

Lawn  lift 

BOM)  I 

Precinct'  .' 

Morton  

Wave  lit! 

Morton  , .  .10 

Morton  (Bit 

BROWN 

Precinct  < 
A  insworth ......  pis 

Pine  Glenn  

Fairfield  (i 

Moonlake  Cli 

BUFFAU 

Precinct 

Grant  ('4'T1 

Elm  Creek  ill 

Gibbon  |l 

Valley   jl 

Armada  I 

Garfield  

Divide  lip: 

Gardner   .it 

Beaver  fcit 

Cedar  ;  v  '..to 

Farming  

BURT 

Precinct 

Everett  fi 

Craig  \h: 

Craig  I  •: 

Oakland  


BCTLEK ' 

Precinct 

Skull  Creek  

Olive  D|ai 

Platte  in 

Union  •««  -fc 

Bone  Creek. 
Bone  Creek. . .  ■ 
Bone  Creek. 

Bone  Creek  |-l 

Reading. 


Read  

Read  

Plum  Creek. 
Savannah. •  . 


.V. 


CASS  '< 

Precinct  f 

Tipton  

Greenwood   ' 

Tipton  

Salt  Creek  

Nehawka  

South  Bend 

Liberty  i 

Center  

Mt.  Pleasant.  . 

Center  , 

Tipton  

South  Bend  "| 

Avoca.  .  —  


CEDAR  (1 


Precinct 

No.  16  

No.  7  

No.  21  


(BASE 


Precinct 
Bussel.  .  .  • 

Bussel  

Macedonia. 
Lincoln. . • . 

Logan  

Imperial .  •  . 
Bussel  


CHEYEN? 


AGENT'S  NAME 


Precinct 

Union  

Valley  

Lodge  Pole 
Bronson.  •  • 
Bronson 

Eagle  

Sidney  


.  .M 
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SQO  Nebraska 
gi's  Represent 
braska  Farmer 


Below  we  have  listed  the  names  of  over  600  Nebraska  farmers  who  represent  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER — 
Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper — in  their  respective  localities.  These  men  (and  women)  constitute  a  bulwark  of 
energy  and  efficiency  which  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  place  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  in  more  than  50,000 
farm  homes.  In  their  representative  capacity  they  perform  many  kinds  of  service  for  us,  but  their  principal  duty 
is  to  receive  and  forward  subscriptions.  They  do  this  and  receive  comparatively  little  pay  for  their  work.  They 
do  it  as  a  matter  of  public  spirit  in  an  interest  for  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  which  is  the  chief  exponent  of 
better  farming  and  improved  farm  homes  in  Nebraska. 

READ  THIS  LIST  OF  NAMES  and  you  will  find  the  name   of  THE   NEBRASKA  FARMER   representative  in 
your  locality.    He  will  renew  your  subscription — simply  see  him,  personally,  or  by  'phone  or  write  him  a  letter. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  forward  your  subscription  to  this  office  and  mention  the  name  of  the  local  agent  to  whom  you 
wish  it  credited.    Do  this  at  once  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  receive  the  big  52-PAGE  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 
S.  It.  McKelvie,  Publisher  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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CHEKKY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Merriman  W.    A.  Snowden 

Pleasant  Hill ...  James  H.  Luther 

Loup  E.   A.  Beason 

Wood  Lake  Edwin  Rogge 

CLAY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Edgar  C.    V.  Thurber 

Edgar  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Watts 

Eldorado  Charles  Osborn 

Glenville  F.    C.  Pielstick 

Sheridan  Arthur  Oakley 

Lewis  G.   P.  Christiansen 

Spring   Ranche  Joe  Nyzchleb 

Lone   Tree  O.  McKelvie 

Lewis  J.   R.  McClanahan 

Fairfield  Mon  Broderick 

Inland  A.   L.  Lamp 

COLFAX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Stanton  Louis    J.  Kuzel 

Lincoln  F.    J.  Pimper 

Stanton  Charles  G.  McMullen 

Colfax  R.    W.  Kendall 


CUMING  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bancroft  R.    V.  Graff 

Garfield ....  Charles  Y.  Thompson 
Wisner  Henry  Boehr 

CUSTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Victoria  Adren  Bass 

Ansley  William  Price 

Ans'ley  A.    H.  Turpen 

Berwyn  V.  Sorenson 

Berwyn  H.   F.  Grabert 

Delight  J.   H.  Russell 

Comstock  Charles  W.  Baker 

Loup  •  C.    C.  Smith 

Lillian  W.  A.  Criss 

Algernon  Paul  Coffman 

Kilfoil  G.    William  Brock 

Wood  River  Ed.  Plunkett 

Myrtle  Harry  C.  Delano 

DAKOTA  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Omadi  George  C.  Blessing 

DAWES  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Antelope  H.    L.  Click 

Table  A.  Egly 

DAWSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

GfrMftte  J.    O.  Jensen 

flBg  A.   A.  Luttin 

freSiebec  Benjamin  Gomme 

Kennebec  A.  S.  Moulton 

German  Elmer  E.  Karr 

Overton  K.   W.  Dustin 

Logan  B.  V.  Blair 

DEUEL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Chappell  ,....S.    E.  Olson 

Chappell  Roy   D.  Smith 

DIXON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Spring  Bank  M.  R.  Burgess 

Concord  Carl    H.  Vollers 

Newcastle  C.  J.  Roddewig 


DODGE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Webster  Joseph    F.  Pojar 

Nickerson  Samuel   W.  Peters 

Union  Thomas   H.  Fowler 

Everett  August  Themes 

Pebble  D.    F.  Schrieber 

Platte  Leopold  Moller 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Platte  Valley  J.  W.  Peterson 

Elkhorn  Hyland  Noyes 

DUNDY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Max  Herbert    E.  Gottschalk 

Blaine  F.   A.  Green 

Harrison  V.   S.  Harroun 

Haigler  A.    J.  McVey 

Benkelman  W.  P.  Lummis 

Calvert  J-    J-  Kitt 

Benkelman  C.  J.  Artz 


FILLMORE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Madison  F.  H.  Lancaster 

Exeter.  Theodore  Madsen 

West  Blue  E.  M.  Forbes 

Fairmont  C.  L.  Strong 

Geneva  L.  Chesnut 

Stanton  A.  Crandall 

Glengary  E.    E.  Slepicka 

Belle  Prairie  Henry  Conrow 

Bennett  L.    S.  Kendall 

Franklin  J.  Schroll 

Bennett  Oscar  Solberg 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
No.  Franklin ..  Richard  B.  Whalen 

Logan  Gothhold  Lauer 

Bloomington .  .  .  .  Miss  Elsie  Lynch 

Salem  John  Harmes 

Lincoln  H.   A.  McConnell 

Macon  G.  Lauer 

Turkey  Creek  A.  F.  Akers 

Lincoln  Will  Cannon 

Lincoln  Herman  Hansen 


FRONTIER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Curtis  Lyman  Crossgrove 

Fairview  Morris  E.  Johnson 

Russell  A.  Garven 

Knowles  E.  J.  Vernam 

Moorfield  S.  E.  Bush 

Osburn  August  Cappel 

Stockville  Hardy  Chadderson 

Lower  Medicine ...  P.  Heumphreus 


FURNAS  Ct)UNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Arapahoe  D.  C.  Kimmel 

Beaver  City..  Mrs.  Mima  Richards 

Oxford  F    J.  Hensley 

New  Era  E.  H.  Kahle 

Wilsonville  McDonald  Bennett 

Burton's  Bend  ....  Robert  Forman 
Linden  Frank  Roberts 

GAGE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Adams  J.  E.  Killen 

Blue  Springs  J.  K.  Bradley 

Rockford  J.   H.  McPherson 

Nemaha  David  Boesiger 

Grant  Miss  Luella  Buck 

Lincoln  C.   V.  Hemphill 

Hooker  Paul  Sorenson 

Rockford  A.  N.  Frantz 

Liberty  E.   H.  Bearce 

Holt  Mis?    Rosa  Obering 


GARDEN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Blue  Creek  E.  L.  Campbell 

Blue  Creek  W.  D.  Skaggs 

Lost  Creek  Roy  E.  Swanson 


GARFIELD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Rockford  D.    S.  Beynon 

Dry  Cedar  J.  A.  Bodyfield 


GOSPEK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Union  Walter  Post 

Brace  Aarel  V.  Moody 

Bethel  Henry  Mueller 

Turkey  Creek  A.  J.  Hurd 


GRANT  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Motherlake  F.    B.  Sterns 

Clear  Creek  Louis  Johnson 

GREELEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Brayton  H.  P.  Zentner 

Center  P.  E.  Donovan 

Mt.  Pleasant ...  Ferdinand  Hittner 

Wallace  Creek  C.  M.  Smith 

Parnell  E.    A.  Simpkins 

Scotia  Arthur  Sautter 

Spalding  Joseph  Ballweg 

Spring  Creek  R.  R.  Aden 


HALL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Alda  Otto  Krueger 

Alda  A.   H.  Render 

Mayfield  W.  S.  Bellows 

South  Loup  John  W.  Dunkel 

South  Platte ..  Jesse  A.  Burroughs 

Martin  C.  F.  Feldman 

Alda  Lawrence  Wiese 

Jackson  Elmer  Bowman 

Washington  Detlef  Schroeder 

Martin  C.   J.  Cox 

HAMILTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Valley  L.    B.  Henriksen 

Orville  O.    H.  Feldman 

Scoville  Walter  Burgess 

HARLAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Washington  C.  L.  Ray 

Turkey  Creek  .A.  C.  Allmand 

Spring  Grove....  D.  W.  Troutman 

Orleans  J.  F.  Albin 

Mullally  James  O.  Sellers 

Fairfield  Emil  Johnson 


HAYES  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Hayes  Center....  D.   L.  Christner 

Valley  James  H.  Easton 

Eden  J.  H.  Egle 

Beverly  C.  A.  Gunn 

Starkey  D.    B.  Guthrie 

Valley  Irving  G.  Bacon 

HITCHCOCK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Trenton  L.   L.  Sheldon 

Stratton  Judson  Post 

HOLT  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Atkinson  John  Fleming 

Chambers  James  Sheedy 

Scott  Creek.... H.   V.  Ro'enkrans 

Emmet....  H.  C.  Strasheim 

Ewing  F.    M.  Doolittle 

Paddock  Herman  Stein 

Rockfalls  Henry  Lasher 

Verdigris  L.  T.  French 

Lake  Glen    H.  Stringfield 

Wyoming  Rolland  Fisher 

HOWARD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Dannebrog  Chris  Schmidt 

Dannevirke  George  Jensen 

St.  Libory  Thomas  F.  Boyle 

St.   Paul  John  R.  Sazman 


HOOKER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Mullen  E.   A.  Forsdick 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Washington  Herman  Butt 

Eureka  E.    D.  Forney 

Pleasant  Don  Gridley 

Endicott  Alex  Shepherd 

Meridan  G.  Hogg 

Jefferson  E.  E.  Campbell 

Cup  Creek  D.  A.  Friesen 

Newton  W.   E.  Willey 

Buckley  C.  L.  Jackson 

Buckley  Ernest  Schmidt 


JOHNSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Spring  Creek  ....  William  Sanders 

Spring  Creek  R.   W.  Sinnen 

Vesta  Fred  Smidt 

Todd  Creek  E.  C.  Thompson 

Nemaha  C.  V.  Douglas 

Maple   Grove  C.   E.  Jewell 

Sterling  Willis  Rogge 

KEARNEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

L0Well   Martin  Carlson 

Eaton  W.   A.  Morris 

Cosmo  Albeit  Christensen 

Lincoln  Henry  Jorgensen 

May  Charles   C.  Boasen 

Hayes  Arvid  Peterson 

Lowell   William  Holl 

Grant  F.   C.  Flack 


KEITH  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Lonergan.  ..  .Charles   F.  Harman 

Vail   A.    M.  Dodds 

White  Tail  H.  H.  Garrett 

West  Ogalalla  J.  C.  Crisman 

Paxton  H.  D.  Lute 


KEYA  PAHA 

Precinct  Agent 

McGuire  W.  W.  Wohlgemuth 

Custer   N.  T.  White 


KIMBALL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Busbnell  George  Forman 

Johnson  Mrs.  U.   G.  White 

Bushnell  G.  W.  Winkle 

Dix  D.  K.  Atkins 

KNOX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Creighton  Merlin  Elliott 

Logan  J-   M.  Darr 

Eastern  J.    D.  Brandfas 

Niobrara  Henry  Robinson 

Niobrara  Frank   V.  Tichy 

Walnut  Grove....  S.  B.  Whitmore 

Yerdigre  Vac    J.  Beran 

Washington  E.    J.  Danaher 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Grant  W.  E.  Carter 

Grant  B.   F.  Harnly 

Lancaster  Elias  Arner 

Garfield  Abe  Salen 

Panama  H.   R.  Pittam 

South  Pass  Henry  Packard 

Elk   Jet's  A.  Jackson 

Saltillo  Henry  Wissel 

Mill   Alfred  Hutchinson 

Middle   Creek  H.    F.  Albers 


LINCOLN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Antelope  Alf.  Bergstrom 

Fox  Creek  Jacob  Johnson 

Willow  Eleck  Baldwin 

Walker  E.  W.  Crossgrove 

Nichols   Martin  Andrew 

Medicine  C.    B.  Piper 

Lemon  C.   F.  Sivits 

Kern   P.    H.  Burmood 

Wallace  Dewey  McConnell 

Medicine  H.  H.  Burton 

payne   Jonathan  Higgins 

Somerset  R.  E  Giesburger 

Well  B     F-  Heffner 

LOGAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Logan  Harry  G.  Lamb 

LOUP  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Almeria  E.  Warn 

Kent  Will  Bromwich 


McPHERSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
White  Water.. Col.  Wilmer  Taylor 

Thune   Ernest  B.  Crippen 

Thune  H.   E.  Trout 

MADISON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Battle  Creek  Kyle  Boyer 

Battle  Creek.  .  .  .J.  Leonard  Klein 
Green  Garden ...  .William  Rottler 

Warnerville  W.    S.  Compton 

Norfolk  G.  W.  Evans 

Emerick  Willie  Sandquist 

Battle  Creek  Emil  Mertz 


MERRICK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Prairie  Creek  ....  Charles  Retzlaff 

Mead  Park  Young 

Clarksville  Earl  W.  Atkinson 

Loup  G.  C.  McKay 


MORKILL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bayard  J.    A.  Cadwell 

Lisco  J.   C.  Maucr 

NANCE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Genoa  C.   H.  Shields 

NEMAHA  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Douglas  S.    P.  Robertson 

Washington  Franz  Moerer 

Peru  E.    S.  Canady 

Peru  J.    D.  Graves 

Lafayette  J.   R.  Huffman 


NUCKOLLS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Sherman ....  Morgan  F.  Grossman 

Victor  William  Ro  s,  Sr 

Blaine  C.   E.  Chamberlain 

Elk  Jay  W.  Marr 

Elk  G.  G.  Scroggins 

Nora  George  C.  Larsen 

Beaver  P.  E.  Lehr 


OTOE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
South  Branch  ...  Charles   F.  Gross 
South  Branch.  .  .  .John   D.  Jassen 

Berlin  Fritz  Reuter 

Delaware  Frank  S.  Stooker 

Otoe  L.    E.  Pursel 

North    Palmyra.  .  .  .Ralph  Holley 

Russell  H.  G.  Palmer 

Syracuse  B.  A.  Braye 

North  Russell  S.  A.  Clark 

Otoe  E.  H.  Wells 

PAWNEE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Turkey  Creek  S.  D.  Ganer 

Plum  Creek  E.   F.  Herron 

Turkey  Creek  Paul   P.  Wenzl 

Turkey  Creek  C.   A.  Bush 

Clear  Creek  W.  A.  Steinauer 

Pawnee  City..  John  F.  Williamson 

PERKINS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Woodson  Fred  Willmm 

Madrid  Frank  Schultz 

Grace  C.  H.  Watkins 

Highland  Oscar  Garfield 

PHELPS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Industry  Sidney  Pierce 

PIERCE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Dry  Creek  S.  J.  Plymesser 

Sawyer  J.    S.  Brainard 

Dry  Creek  Claude  Cri°p 

Dry  Creek  T.     B.  Trego 

Dry  Creek  E.  E.  Watson 

McLean  Dan  McCarthy 

PLATTE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bismarck  Adolph  Frese 

Woodville  Otto  Swartz 

St.  Bernard ..  Clarence  A.  Niebur 
Grand  Prairie.  .  .  .  P.  H.  Brockman 


POLK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Aeent 

Clear  Creek  J.  J.  Barnes 

Pleasant  Home ...  Rowland  Dahlin 

Canada  John  Lees 

Pleasant  Home  H.    R.  Hardy 

RED  WILLOW  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Indianola  S.    M.  Harte 

Red  Willow  Roy  May 

Tndianola  Merle    G.  Walters 

Willow  Grove  N.   E.  Hall 

Perry  C.    M.  Somerville 

RICHARDSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  A«?ent 

Grant  R.  R.  Draper 

Humboldt  Frank   J.  Rist 

Franklin  J.  O.  Shroyer 

Salem  G.    B.  Lawrence 

Rarada  E.  L.  Berry 

Muddy  George    C.  Randall 

Barada  Anthony  Ege 

ROCK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bas«ett  Ralph   F.  Ammon 

Kinkaid  J.  M.  Millen 


SALINE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

DeWitt  H.  A.  Meister 

Wilber  Anton  Sebek 

Dorchester  W.  J.  Thompson 

Turkey  Creek  Henry  Banka 

Turkey  Creek ..  Charles  H.  Murray 

Swan  Creek  G.  W.  Ba'dwin 

South  Fork  S.  P.  Dallas 

Olive  O.    T.  Baughn 

SARPY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

La   Platte  Mark  Stewart 

Forrest   City  Joe  Dixon 

Papilllon  J.    B.  Grinnell 

Springfield  C.  D.  Smith 


SCOTTS  BLUFF  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Highland  J.   W.  Gilbert 

Fanning  S.   L.  Roberts 


SAUNDERS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Cedar  John   F.  Lubker 

Chapman  H.    N.  Nelson 

Ashland  J.  c.  Clouse 

Cedar  George  Gabriel 

Douglas  H.    H.  Knuth 

Rock  Creek  John  S.  Walin 

Cedar  William  Steinbach 

Mariposa  Ernest  Nelson 

Mariposa  Charles    S.  Steen 

Clear    Creek  Joe  Mays 

Ford  w.    J.  Coulson 

Elk  J.    S.  Jambor 

Stocking  a.    P.  Olson 

Oak  Creek  C.  T.  Johnson 

Center  Frank  Albert 

Center  F.  C.  Porter 

Union  Chris  Nissen 


SEWARD  COUNTY 

-   Precinct  Agent 

L  M.   S.  McCoIlister 

B  J.  T.  Sabata 

A  J.    J.  Vrana 

H  F.  W.  Goecke 

J  George  Davis 

L  M.    L.  Keefer 

fj  Elmer  Wenciker 

°  Andrew  J.  Duerr 

I  C.   D.  Ficke 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Gordon  A.    B.  McDowell 

Grant  j.   \\\  Burrows 

Minnetonka  H.    J.  Kuchera 

Kinkaid  Alex    W.  Hamilton 

SHERMAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Oak  Creek  Adam  I.  Radke 

Rockville  W.    A.  Seifert 

Hazard  Charles  Hobbs 

Harrison  T.   A.  Jugenheimer 

Loup  City  H.  W.  Gustafson 

Oak  Creek  E.  F.  Paddock 

Bristol  Herbert  Moritz 

Rockville  A.  E.  Lorenz 

SIOUX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Andrews  J.   H.  Lacy 

Sugarloaf  J.    H.  Dunkin 

Snake  Creek ....  Emmett  Johnson 
Roosevelt.  ..  .George  L.  Eastwood 


STANTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Elkhorn  Leo   V.  Moderow 

THAYER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Belvidere  R.  Orth 

Belvidere  W.  J.  Strohecker 

Byron  E.    W.  Neal 

Chester  Alfred    S.  Jeffries 

Davenport  B.   Frank  Lowery 

Rose  Creek  H.  H.  Geberding 

Hebron  C.  Collins 

Rose  Creek  W.  A.  Keilwitz 

Hubbell  Fred  Miller 

Carleton  W.    E.  Flory 

Alexandria  Nathan  E.  Heston 

THOMAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Natick  I.    M.  Andrew 

Thedford  Clyde  Milroy 

THURSTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Pender  M.    W.  Murray 

Omaha  James    F.  Coupe 

Winnebago  Henry  E.  Decora 

VALLEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Valley  R.    A.  Hosek 

Elyria  B.    F.  Rohrer 

Ord  W.  .  L.  McNutt 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Arlington  H.   C.  French 

Blair  Austin  Badgerow 

Blair  E.   J.  Farr 

Fontanelle  Fred  Hartung 

Herman  Thomas  Patrick 

Richland  William   E.  Swahart 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Deer  Creek  Warren  Wingett 

Hoskins  Louis  Langenberg 

Wilbur  Roy   E.  Johnson 

WEBSTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Elmcreek  Arthur   P.  Earl 

Elmcreek  C.    E.  Putnam 

Pleasant    Hill  H.    W.  Vance 

Stillwater  J.    A.  Bangert 

Catherton  Oscar  Mattison 

Garfield  R.   T.  Cooper 

Line  C.   J.  White 

Inavale  C.  L.  Herrick 

Oak  Creek  S.  J.  Attwood 

Inavale  F.    S.  Copley 

Glenwood  C.  H.  Robinson 

YORK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Morton  A.  D.  Ross 

Lockridge  J.    A.  Dahlgren 

Bradshaw  George  Gilliland 

Stewart  C.    E.  Bond 

Stewart  Sam  Warner 

Hays  .'  L.    H.  Bellows 

Hays  W.    F.  Mohatt 

Waco  F.  H.  Lancaster 

Farming  A.  H.  Trim 

Henderson  A.    J.  Regier 
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This  Is  Vital  to  Every  Owner 

or  a 

Maxwell -Briscoe  Motor  Car 

Made  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  New  Castle,  Ind.,  1905  to  1913 

Also  <<>    VII  Owners  of  Stoddard  -  Dayton,   1005  to  1014;    Columbia   Gasoline  and 
Electrics,  1!)0«  to  1014;  Everitt  Cars  of  Any  Model; 
Brusb,  Sampson  and  Courier  Cars 

THERE  ARK  THREE  GOOD  REASONS 
why  you  should  have  your  car  over- 
hauled now  and  worn  parts  replaced. 

FIRST:  The  garage  man  can  give  you 
better  service — and  you  can  spare  the 
car  better  now  than  later.  No  matter 
whether  you  are  going  to  keep  the 
car,  or  sell  or  trade  it  in  on  a  new 
one  —  it  will  pay  you  well  to  have 
it  thoroughly  overhauled,  worn  parts 
replaced  by  new  ones  and  body 
repainted. 

SECOND:  We  are  able  to  furnish  re- 
placement parts  for  all  models  of 
above  makes  of  cars  within  4S  hours 
from  receipt  of  order.  Have  con- 
centrated this  branch  of  the  business 
at  Newcastle,  Ind.  (center  of  popu- 
lation of  the  U.  S.).  Here  we  have 
a  $1,750,000  investment  in  plant  and 
stock.     45,000   separate  bins  of  parts. 

THIHI>:  And  perhaps  the  best  reison 
why  you  should  secure  your  require- 
ments now  —  we  must  increa.se  prices 
SO  per  cent  January  l«t,  when  the 
new  parts  price  lists  will  be  off  the 
presses. 


NOW  NOTE  THIS — Never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  industry  has  a  new 
concern,  having  bought  the  plants 
and  assets  of  a  bankrupt  one.  taken 
upon  itself  the  obligation  of  furnish- 
ing replacement  parts  for  the  cars  it 
never  made. 


Write  for  our  booklet.  "How 
to  Make  Your  Car  Live  Twice 
as  Long,"  in  which  we  set 
forth  the  Maxwell  policy  to- 
ward owners  of  the  above 
mentioned  cars. 


THE  MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY 
LID.  We  considered  it  good  busi- 
ness, even  if  not  a  moral  or  legal 
obligation.  ^_ 

WE  FOUND  122,000  owners  out  in  the 
cold,  as  it  were — pleading  for  parts. 
Their  cars  laid  up  and  useless  in  most 
cases. 

WE'VE  INVESTED  about  one  and 
three-quarters  millions  ($1,750,000) 
dollars  in  a  plant  and  stock  of  parts, 
for  over  150  different  models,  made  by 
the  concerns  that  comprised  the  United 
States  Motor  Company,  whose  assets 
we  purchased  from  the  Receiver  thru 
the  U.  S.  Courts. 

WE  TOOK  THE  NAME  MAXWELL 
solely  for  the  protection  of  60.000 
per  ons  who  had  bought  cars  under 
that  name. 

HAD  WE  CHOSEN  ANOTHER  NAME 
those  60,000  cars  would  have  had  al- 
most no  value  in  the  second-hand 
market.  As  it  is,  they  have  a  definite 
va'ue.  And  by  the  replacement  of 
the  worn  parts  your  car  will  be  good 
for   a   long  time  to  come. 

ANY  RECOGNIZED  DEALER  or  repair 
man — whether  he  handles  the  present 
Maxwell  line  or  not — can  procure  these 
parts  for  you.  Or  you  can  order  direct. 
Shipment  will  be  made  within  24  to 
48  hours  after  receipt  of  the  order  at 
Newcastle. 

Addrass  Dept.  A 


Maxwell  Motor  Co., inc. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Note:  For  quicker  service  those  living  East  of  the  Alleghenies  can  order  from 
Maxwell  Motor  New  York  Co.,  13th  and  East  Ave.,  Long  Island  City.  From 
the  Alleghenies  to  the  Rockie:,  order  direct  from  Maxwell  Motor  Newcastle 
Co.,  Newcastle,  Ind.  West  of  the  Rockies,  order  from  Maxwell  Motor  Sales 
Corporation,  675  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada's 
Free  Homestead  Area 

The  Province  ofl  has  several 

Manitoba 

stead  Dis- 
tricts that  afford  rare  op- 
portunity    to     secure  160 
Acres  of  excellent  agricul- 
tural land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

I  this  Province  has  no  superior  and 
in  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
:  lYTa  unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter 
n  of  a  century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets; 
Railways  Convenient:  Soil  the  very 
best,  and  social  conditions  most 
desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free 
Homesteads  may  be  purchased  and 
also   in   the  older  Districts  lands 
may  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices. 
For  Further  Particulars,  address 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 

or    write    Supt.    of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada, 


No  Country 


is  better  than  the  one  in  which  you 
live.  Some  parts  of  it  may  not  suit 
you,  but  there  are  many  places  along: 
the  Union  Pacific  System  Lines  where 
you  can  locate  and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what  kind 
of  land  you  want— Irrigated,  sub-irri- 
gated or  dry  farming,  for  general 
farming,  stockraising,  fruit  raising, 
etc. — in  the  climate  that  best  suits.  I 
will  send  you  the  information  that 
will  help  you  locate  in  the  place  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

R.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization    and     Industrial  Agent 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Room  1169,  Union  Pacific  Bldg. 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


BUY  FROM  OWNERS 

[  have  several  improved  farms  in  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley,  close  to  towns,  schools 
ind  creameries.  I  will  sell  these  farms  at  a 
low  price,  on  long  time  and  easy  terms.  I 
will  furnish  all  the  milch  cows  and  hogs 
'hat  can  be  handled  on  these  farms,  and  let 
you  pay  for  same  from  proceeds.  $500  will 
handle  160  acres.  Look  this  up,  Mr.  Renter. 
\lso  wild  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 

8.  D.  WORKS 
105-8  Commerce  Bldg.       ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Want  a  Home  in  Lincoln? 

I  have  a  beautiful,  modern  nine  room  house  worth  *  10.000,  Rental 
value  *50.00  per  month.  Will  trade  for  Nebraska  land  of  equal  value. 
Address    S.    R.    M.,   care  of  Nebraska  Farmer,   Lincoln,  Nebraska 


ForOver  Three  Generations 
^    1  m.     old  Reliable 

Peter 
Schuttler 

has  been  the  "Standard 
Wagon  of  the  World"  without 
a  competitor.  Its  superior 
quality,  greater  durability  and 
satisfactory  service  have  won 
its  enviable  reputation. 

Peter  Schuttler 

Roller  Bearing  Wagons 
Run  Vz  Lighter 

PETER  SCHUTTLER  CO.,  Chicago 

The  World's  Greatest  Wagon  Factory  Established  1843 


T>ostal  Card'ReportsI 


Southeast  Nebraska 
North  Butler  Co.  (Nov.  24) — A  small 
shower  on  November  19  made  trie  wheat 
ook  as  it  does  in  the  spring.  Alfalfa  and 
grass  are  also  greening  up.  There  is  plenty 
of  feed  and  stock  is  doing  fine.  Nearly  all 
the  corn  is  husked;  it  yielded  better  than 
was  expected  over  a  majority  of  the  county. 
Considerable  corn  is  being  shelled  and  mar- 
keted. Hay  baling  is  still  progressing.  The 
farmer's  best  friend,  the  dairy  cow,  is  mak- 
ing him  money.  Prices:  Corn,  65c;  wheat, 
70c  to  72c;  eggs,  30c;  butter,  25c. — J. 
Wagoner. 

Northwest  Clay  Co.  (Nov.  29) — A  good 
shower  fell  on  the  night  of  November  28. 
It  was  not  as  much  as'  was  needed,  but 
will  benefit  the  wheat  some.  There  have 
not  been  many  sales  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Some  farmers  are  carrying  their 
stock  through  the  winter  without  grain; 
many  are  feeding  wheat  straw.  Prices: 
Wheat,  71c;  butter,  25c;  eggs,  25c. — E.  L. 
Hadley. 

Gage  Co.  (Nov.  28) — There  has  been 
plenty  of  moisture  during  November  and 
the  wheat  is  in  good  condition.  A  large 
acreage  was  sowed.  The  corn  is  all  husked. 
The  average  yield  was  not  more  than  two 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Pastures'  are  greener 
than  at  any  time  since  spring.  Corn  is 
being  shipped  in.  Prices:  Corn,  75c;  oats, 
40c;  wheat,  74c;  butterfat,  32c. — W.  S. 
Waxham. 

Central  Jefferson  Co.  (Nov.  29) — A  good 
rain  fell  November  28.  Winter  wheat  is  in 
fine  condition.  There  is  no  corn  to  husk  in 
this  neighborhood.  Considerable  hog  dis- 
ease is  present  in  the  vicinity.  Farmers  are 
improving  their  farms  in  various  ways  in 
spite  of  the  ■  poor  corn  crop.  Prices: 
Wheat,  73c;  corn,  72c;  oats,  40c;  hogs,  $7; 
butter,    30c. — D.    A.  Frieen. 

West  Johnson  Co.  (Nov.  29) — The  weather 
during  the  last  two  weeks  has  been  warm 
and  cloudy.  Very  little  ra'n  has  fallen. 
Winter  wheat  is  in  fine  condition.  Corn- 
fields do  not  afford  much  feed  and  cattle 
will  have  to  be  fed  soon.  No  cornstalk  dis- 
ease has  been  reported,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable hog  cholera  in  the  community. 
— Fred  Smidt. 

Nemaha  Co.  (Nov.  29) — The  weather  is 
warm  and  foggy.  Late-sown  wheat  is  far 
enough  along  to  be  in  good  shape  for  win- 
ter. Nearly  all  the  corn  is  husked;  the  yield 
ranged  from  five  to  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  best  yields  were  obtained  on  low 
ground  that  was  well  protected.  Many 
farmers  are  plowing  for  oats  and  corn. 
There  are  a  few  sales'.  Cattle  sell  for  high 
prices,  but  horses  are  in  poor  demand. 
Prices:  Corn,  70c;  oats,  50c;  eggs,  30c; 
butter,  25c;  butterfat,  27c;  hens,  10c;  spring 
chickens.   10c. — G.   G.  Gilbert. 

Nuckolls  Co.  (Nov.  28) — The  weather  is 
still  warm  and  dry.  There  have  been  some 
local  showers,  but  not  more  than  .25  of  an 
inch  of  moisture  in  all.  Wheat  is  spooling 
well,  but  it  needs  more  moisture  to  soak 
the  subsoil  before  the  ground  freezes.  There 
is  a.  great  deal  of  hog  cholera  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. Farmers  are  vaccinating  as  a 
preventive.  Cattle  are  doing  fine.  Farmers 
get  75  cents  for  their  corn  at  the  elevators. 
—J.   W.  Webber. 

North  Otoe  Co.  (Nov.  25) — Nearly  all  the 
farmers  have  finished  husking  corn;  the 
yield  is  light.  Winter  wheat  is  in  good 
condition:  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  for 
it.  Some  hogs  are  reported  to  be  dying  and 
in  places  the  losses  are  heavy.  Other  stock 
is  eioing  nicely.  Markets  are  about  steady. 
Some  cattle  are  changing  hands,  but  not 
many  are  being  fed  in  this  locality.  Butter- 
fat is  27  cents  at  the  local  station. — L. 
D.  McKay. 

Southwest  Saline  Co.  (Nov.  28) — A  good 
rain  fell  November  20  and  the  weather  has 
been  cloudy  and  damp  for  the  last  few 
days.  The  wheat  is  in  fine  condition  and 
is  growing  rapidly.  Stock  is  doing  well. 
In  this  vicinity  there  have  been  two  wolf 
hunts  this  fall.  Sales  are  not  very  numer- 
ous Prices:  Hogs,  $6  to  $7;  wheat,  70c; 
hay.  $15;  eggs,  28c;  butter,  25c. — F.A.Vorce. 

Northeast  Saline  Co.  (Nov.  29) — Nearly 
one  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  fell  during 
the  month.  This  has  kept  wheat  in  very 
good  condition  and  many  have  stock  run- 
ning in  the  fields.  No  disease  has  been  re- 
ported among  livestock.  Farmers  are  lay- 
ing in  their  winter  supply  of  wood.  There 
have  been  a  few  public  sales.  Cows  sell 
very  high,  the  top  being  about  $80.  Prices: 
Hay,  $12;  wheat,  74c;  corn,  76c;  hogs,  $7; 
eggs,  28c;  butter.  30c:  potatoes,  95c;  butter- 
fat, 28c. — J.  T.  Maryska. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Antelope  Co  (Nov.  28) — November  has 
been  a  very  pleasant  month  for  farm  work. 
Corn  husking  is  nearly  finished;  the  yield  is 
much  better  than  was  expected.  Hog  sick- 
ness still  prevails  and  several  farmers  have 
vaccinated  their  herds.  There  hasn't  been 
any  cornstalk  disease  reported  among  cattle 
so  far.  A  few  farm  sales  have  been  held; 
cattle  sell  at  good  figures,  but  horses  are 
somewhat  cheaper  than  in  former  years. 
— Claude  Crisp. 

Colfax  Co.  (Nov.  29) — About  one  inch  of 
rain  fell  on  November  20  and  was  a  great 
benefit  to  the  wheat.  Corn  hulking  is  com- 
pleted. Some  fields  yielded  better  than  was 
expected,  fifty  to  sixty  bu  hels  to  the  acre 
being  the  highest.  The  quality  is  good. 
Farmers    are    very    busy    hauling    corn  to 


market.  Because  of  the  small  number  of 
hogs  and  cattle  here  there  is  more  corn  to 
sell  than  there  was  last  year.  Machinery 
and  horses  bring  fair  prices  at  farm  sales, 
but  cattle,  especially  milch  cows,  sell  for 
very  high  prices.  At  a  recent  sale  one 
milch  cow  sold  for  $99.  There  is  plenty  of 
rough  feed.  The  water  in  some  of  the 
wells  is  getting  low.  Many  hogs  have  died 
from  cholera.  Prices:  Wheat,  74c;  oats, 
34c;  corn,  60c;  hogs.  $7.35;  butterfat,  27c; 
eggs,   30c. — J.   A.  Sabota. 

Southwest  Cuming  Co.  (Nov.  29) — Fine 
fall  weather  has  prevailed.  On  November 
20  one  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  fell. 
Corn  husking  is  finished.  The  average 
yield  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  the  quality  is  good.  Not 
many  cattle  are  being  fed.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  hogs  have  died  from  cholera.  Prices: 
Corn.  60c;  wheat,  64c;  oats,  35c;  eggs,  30c; 
potatoes,  80c. — A.  Beune. 

West  Dodge  Co.  (Nov.  29) — The  weather 
has  been  warm  and  foggy  during  November. 
A  good  rain  fell  on  the  20th.  Corn  husking 
is  nearly  completed  and  the  shelling  is  in 
progress  now.  The  grain  is  being  marketed 
rapidly.  Farm  sales  are  not  very  numerous. 
Some  hogs  have  died  from  cholera,  but  other 
stock  is  in  fine  condition.  Corn  sells  at  60 
to  67  cents  a  bushel. — Albert  Emanuel. 

Northeast  Madison  Co.  (Nov.  28) — The 
weather  has  been  quite  warm  during  the 
last  two  weeks.  Corn  husking  is  finished. 
Huskers  were  paid  4  cents  a  bushel.  Farmers 
that  cut  their  corn  for  fodder  are  having  it 
threshed  or  shredded  now.  Some  cattle 
have  died  from  the  cornstalk  disease.  Cattle 
sell  at  normal  prices  at  the  public  sales, 
but  light  horses  do  not  bring  what  they  are 
worth.  A  good  rain  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  wheat.  Roads  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Prices:  Corn,  60c;  hogs,  $7;  flour, 
$1.30;  shorts,  $1.35;  wheat,  73c;  butterfat, 
29c;   butter,   30c. — Darius  P.  Raasch. 

Northwest  Pierce  Co.  (Nov.  29) — The  last 
week  has  been  foggy  and  cloudy.  There  is 
plenty  of  rough  feed  to  carry  the  stock 
through  the  winter.  Eastern  cattle  buyers 
have  been  rather  scarce  in  this  section.  A 
few  cattle  are  being  fed.  Some  hogs  have 
been  sold.  There  is  considerable  cholera 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  cornstalk  disease.  Quite  a  number 
of  new  buildings  have  been  bu  It  by  farmers 
this  fall.  Prices:  Wheat,  80c;  corn,'  56c; 
oats,  40c;  butter,  30c;  eggs.  30c;  butterfat, 
28c  shipped  direct,  and  26c  at  the  local 
station. — I.   C.  Barnes. 

North  Thurston  Co.  (Nov.  22)— One-half 
inch  of  rain  fell  November  20.  This  laid 
the  dust  and  the  weather  has  been  fine  since 
then.  Corn  husking  is  nearly  finished.  The 
grain  is  going  to  market  at  a  lively  rate. 
All  livestock  is  doing  well.  This  county 
will  have  a  corn  show  some  time  in  De- 
cember. Prices:  Wheat,  68c;  corn,  64c; 
oats,  35c;  chickens,  10c  and  12c;  butter- 
fat,  32c. — IT.   S.  Cornwell. 

South  Central  Nebraska 
Northwest  Adams  Co.  (Nov.  29) — Some 
rain  fell  in  this  locality  on  November  20 
and  again  on  the  2Sth.  Corn  husking  is 
finished.  The  yield  was  from  five  to  fifteen 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  majority  averag- 
ing six  to  eight  bushels.  The  quality  is 
rather  poor.  Winter  wheat  I?  in  good  con- 
dition. Some  hog  cholera  has  been  re- 
ported, but  I  haven't  heard  of  any  losses 
from  cornstalk  disease.  Pub'ic  sales  arc 
few.  Prices:  Wheat,  72c;  corn,  (shipped 
in)    73c. — Orville  Caldwell. 

Southeast  Adams  and  Northeast  Frank- 
lin Co.  (Nov.  29,  Special) — A  fine  shower 
fell  on  the  night  of  November  28.  This  was 
the  second  rain  within  the  last  ten  days  and 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  winter  wheat. 
Livestock  is  in  good  condition.  Public 
sales  are  not  very  numerous.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  shotes  have  been  shipped  to  Iowa 
from  this  section.  Prices:  Wheat,  71c: 
hogs,  $6  to  $7;  butterfat,  26c;  butter,  25c; 
eggs,   25c— J.   H.  Sheffield. 

North  Howard  Co.  (Nov.  29) — It  is  still 
very  dry  in  this  section  and  some  of  the 
wheat  is  in  bad  condition.  The  weather  is 
mild  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Good 
milch  cows  sell  from  $40  to  $80.  and  work 
horses  from  $125  to  $200  at  farm  sales. 
Machinery  brings  fair  prices.  Price-  Eegs, 
25c;  butter,  22c;  butterfat,  29c.  —  Nell 
Sorensen. 

Southwest  Sherman  Co.  (Nov.  27) — Today 
is  Thanksgiving  and  very  warm.  The 
people  here  should  be  thankful  for  raising 
more  corn,  small  grain  and  feed  and  for 
getting  better  prices  than  they  did  last 
year.  There  is  plenty  of  feed  in  the  county 
and  stock  is  doing  fine.  No  cornstalk  dis- 
ease is  in  the  county,  but  some  hog  sick- 
ness has  been  reported.  Some  farms  are 
being  sold  at  higher  prices.  Prices:  Corn. 
65c;  wheat.  70c;  hogs,  $6.90  to  $7;  butter, 
25c;  eggs,   30c. — M.  C.  Keefer. 

Sout'iwest  Nebraska 

Chase  Co.  (Nov.  22) — A  large  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  and  rye  was  sown  this  fall. 
There  was  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  fall, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  ground  is  rather 
dry.  Corn  husking  is  nearly  finished  in 
th's  vicinity.  Some  corn  is  yielding  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Wheat  yielded  from 
three  to  ten  bushels  to  the  acre  this  year. 
Cane  and  millet  made  light  crops,  while 
alfalfa  and  hay  were  fair.  Prices:  Alfalfa 
hay,  $10  in  stack;  river  hay.  $8  in  stack: 
wheat,  65c  to  70c:  ear  corn.  65c;  eggs.  31c; 
butter,  25c;  butterfat,  29c. — Sewell  L.  Morse. 
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Southeast  Frontier  Co.  (Nov.  27) — On 
November  19  .25  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell. 
This  will  sprout  the  wheat  that  was  sowed 
recently.  Stock  is  doing  well  in  the  pas- 
tures and  cornfields.  On  the  Republican 
flats  a  great  many  hogs  are  dying  from 
hog  cholera.  There  is  no  disease  among 
other  stock.  Some  corn  still  remains  to  be 
husked.  The  yield  ranges  from  almost 
nothing  to  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Prices:  Wheat,  79c;  hay,  $10;  hogs,  $7; 
eggs.  30c;  butter,  20c;  butterfat,  26c. — C. 
S.  Frazier. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (Nov.  22) — November 
has  been  a  pleasant  month.  No  moisture 
has  fallen  and  the  wheat  is'  in  need  of  it. 
Corn  husking  is  nearly  finished.  A  few 
hogs  have  died,  but  farmers  are  not  sure 
of  the  cause.  Stock  is  in  good  condition. 
We  have  a  farmers'  co-operative  store  here. 
Prices:  Wheat,  68c;  corn,  65c,  eggs,  35c; 
butterfat,    26c. — Will  Kennicutt. 

North  Central  Nebraska 

Central  Cherry  Co.  (Nov.  22) — A  small 
flurry  of  snow  fell  October  27  and  two  or 
three  showers  during  November.  The 
weather  is  fine  and  the  roads  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Corn  husking  is  nearly 
finished.  The  rivers',  ponds  and  small  lakes 
are  the  lowest  I  have  ever  seen  them  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  A  great  many  of  the 
Kinkaiders  are  making  final  proof  on  their 
land.  Prices:  Butter.  25c;  hogs,  $76;  corn, 
60c;   potatoes,    60c. — C.   H.  Meehan. 

Holt  Co.  (Nov.  28) — November  has  been 
an  ideal  month  for  corn  husking.  On  an 
average  the  corn  in  this  locality  is  making 
about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre;  north  of 
the  Elkhorn  valley  the  average  yield  is 
about  ten  bushels.  Nearly  one  Inch  of  rain 
fell  during  November.  It  was'  very  bene- 
ficial to  winter  grain:  however,  because  of 
the  dry  weather  early  In  the  fall,  very 
little  winter  grain  was  sowfd.  There  is 
plenty  of  feed  here.  A  large  amount  of 
hay  is  being  hauled  to  market.  No  public 
sales  have  been  held  this  fall  and  not 
much  land  is  changing  hands.  Everyone  is 
busy  preparing  for  winter.  There  have 
been  a  few  cases  of  cornstalk  disease. 
Prices:.  Hay,  $8.50;  corn,  65c;  oats,  45c; 
wheat,  68c;  potatoes,  85c;  hogs.  $7;  chick- 
ens, 7c;  turkeys,  15c;  butter,  27c;  butter- 
fat.   26c;    eggs.    30c. — Joseph  Kaplan. 

Southeast  Thomas  Co.  (Nov.  29)  — No- 
vember has  been  very  pleasant  with  but 
very  little  moisture.  Some  corn  still  re- 
mains to  be  husked.  Yields  of  thirty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  reported.  A 
large  amount  of  poultry  was  shipped  out 
for  the  Thanksgiving  market.  The  usual 
number  of  hogs  are  going  on  the  market, 
but  cattle  shipments  have  decreased.  Many 
owners  of  small  herds  are  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  new  tariff  law  before  they  dis- 
pose of  their  cattle. — E.  E.  Ryman. 
Western  Nebraska 

North  Deuel  Co.  (Nov.  29) — This  month 
has  been  ideal  for  farm  work.  Corn  husk- 
ing will  soon  be  finished.  The  winter 
wheat  needs  moisture;  none  has  fallen  dur- 
ing November.  Cattle  sell  for  high  prices 
at  the  public  sales.  There  has  been  some 
loss  of  cattle  from  cornstalk  disease,  but  no 
sickness  has  been  reported  among  hogs. 
Prices:  Hogs.  $7;  corn.  60c;  wheat,  65c; 
oats,  40c;  rye,  46c;  eggs,  25c;  butter,  25c. 
—  S.    E.  Olson. 

South  Garden  Co.  (Nov.  29) — The  weather 
is  fine.  No  rain  or  snow  has  fallen  and 
farm  work  is  well  along.  A  great  deal  of 
corn  is  not  yet  husked.  Stock  is  doing 
fine  on  the  range.  Some  cattle  are  dying 
from  the  cornstalk  disease.  Everything 
sells  well  at  the  public  sales.  Many  per- 
sons are  looking  for  land.  Prices:  Hogs, 
$7;  butterfat,  26c;  butter,  25c;  eggs,  25c; 
corn.  55c;  wheat,  60c  to  65c. — R.  E.  Swanson. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  November  29,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total   this  week   9.724    4S.818  41,017 

Total   last  week   21,330    61,843  57.665 

This  week  last  year.. 15. 456    48,151  43,257 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — Light  receipts  of  beef  cattle 
gave  the  market  an  upward  trend  last  week 
and  the  closing  quotations  were  25  to  40 
cents  higher  than  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  demand  from  the  local 
dressed  beef  men  was  active.  Good  to 
choice  beeves  were  very  scarce.  The  bulk 
of  the  fair  to  good  1,050  to  1,350  pound 
beeves  sold  around  $8  to  $8.50.  Closing 
quotations : 

Choice  to  prime  beeves  $8.50@8.75 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings   8.25(3)9.25 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.20(5)8.50 

Fair    to    good   beeves   7.75@8.15 

Common   to  fair  beeves   6.50@7.50 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  demand  for 
cows  and  heifers  was  good  and  prices  ad- 
vanced about  as  much  as  they  did  for  beef 
steers.  The  advance  was  especially  notice- 
able on  the  medium  to  good  grades.  Choice 
corn-fed  heifers  were  not  very  plentiful. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  canners  and 
cutters  and  the  prices  were  firm.  Veal 
calves  were  steady.     Closing  quotations: 

Good   to  choice  fed  heifers  $6.75  @  7.50 

Good  to  choice  grass  heifers...  6.50@  7.00 

Good    to   choice   cows   6.25  @  6.75 

Fair  to    good   cows   5.50  @  6.25 

Canners    and    cutters   4.25®  5.25 

Veal   calves    6.50  @10.00 

Bulls,    stag',    etc   4.G0@  6.75 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  trade  in  stock 
cattle  and  feeding  steers  was  narrow  last 
week  owing  to  the  small  supply  for  sale, 
but  the  country  demand  was  good  and  the 
prices  advanced  from  the  beginning.  In 
general  the  values  were  about  25  cents 
higher  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
week.  The  demand  for  stock  and  feeding 
cows  and  heifers  was  fair  and  the  prices 
showed  much  improvement.  Closing  quo- 
tations : 

-C  hoice   to  prime   feeders  $7.40@7.80 

Good  to  choice  feeders   6.85 @7. 35 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.25@6.75 

Common  to   fair  feeders   5.75  @ 6.25 

Stock    cows    and   heifers   4.50@6.50 

Western  Range  Cattle — The  range  cattle 
season  has*  about  ended.  The  receipts  last 
week  were  small  and  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  was  poor.  The  demand  from  the 
packer  and  feeder  buyers  was  good,  how- 
ever, and  prices  advanced  fully  25  to  40 
cents  on  beef  steers  and  butcher  stock. 
The  demand  for  stock  cattle  and  feeding 
steers  was  also  good  and  the  values  closed 
about  25  cents  higher.  Closing  quotations: 
Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves ....  $7.60  @  7.85 
Good   to  choice   grass  beeves.  .  .  .  7.10  @  7.50 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   6.50@7.00 

Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   5.75  @ 6.50 


Hogs 

The  hog  market  was  5  to  10  cents  lower 
for  the  week.  Prices  declined  sharply  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  week,  but  light 
supplies  at  the  close  caused  them  to  regain 
a  part  of  the  loss.  The  market  for  light- 
weight stuff  was  very  uneven.  On  Saturday 
the  prices  ranged  from  $6.9o  to  $7.75, 
while  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  the 
following    prices    were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Nov.  24 ...  $7.65-80  $7.00-70  $7.20-75  $7.61% 
Nov.  25...  7.55-70  7.00-55  7.40-65  7.5014 
Nov.  26...  7.45-60  6.50-50  7  00-60  7.44% 
Nov.  27...  Hoi.  Hoi.  Hoi.  Hoi. 
Nov.  28...  7.45-70  6.90-50  7.45-60  7.47% 
Sheep 

Sheep  receipts  were  rather  moderate  last 
week  and  the  closing  prices  were  about  10 
to  15  cents  higher  on  both  the  lamb  and- 
mutton  offerings.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
the  market  advanced  10  to  15  cents,  but 
late  Tuesday  there  was  a  decline  and  the 
advance  was  lost.  After  Thanksgiving 
there  was  a  fair  supply  and  a  good  demand. 
The  feeder  supply  continued  to  fall  off,  but 
the  demand  for  feeder  lambs  and  ewes  was 
good.     Quotations  on    sheep   and  lambs: 

Lambs,    good    to    choice  $7.25@7.60 

Lamb',    fair    to    good   6.75@7.25 

Lambs,    culls    5.50@6.00 

Lambs,    feeders    5.50@6.65 

Yearlings,    light    5.75(5)6.00 

Yearlings,    heavy    5.50  @5. 75 

Yearlings,    feeders    4.50  @)  5.40 

Wethers,   good  to   choice   4.85(5)4.60 

Wethers,    fair   to    good   4.00(5)4.35 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00@4.50 

Ewes,  good  to  choice   4.25(5)4.50 

Ewes,    fair    to    good   3.85(5)4.25 

Ewes,   feeders    3.25(5)3.75 


PREVENTION  OF  HOG!  (HOLEKA 

(Continued  from  Page  1137) 

Eradication  Experiment 

A  provision  was  made  that  $75,000 
of  the  bureau's  appropriation  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1914,  be  set  aside 
for  demonstrating  the  best  method  of 
preventing  and  eradicating  hog  chol- 
era. The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  decided  to  make 
these  demonstrations  in  four  places, 
one  in  Indiana,  one  in  Iowa,  one  in 
Missouri,  and  one  in  Nebraska  in  a 
district  comprising  the  north  half  of 
Gage  county  and  the  whole  of  Johnson 
county. 

Before  beginning  work  in  Nebraska 
the  bureau  was  assured  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, and  the  State  Livestock  San- 
itary Board,  in  carrying  out  the 
demonstration.  Treatment  will,  of 
course,  be  free  to  the  farmers  in  this 
territory,  but  the  department  insists 
that  the  hog  raisers  shall  co-operate, 
and  that,  a  complete  survey  of  these 
counties  be  made  before  treatment 
begins,  to  secure  the  names  and  loca- 
tions of  all  hog  owners,  the  number 
of  hogs  in  the  county  when  work 
begins,  and  the  losses  from  cholera 
'n  previous  years. 


The  chief  of  the  bureau  advises 
that  we  will  be  unable  to  begin  active 
eradication  work  during  the  present 
fall  and  winter,  owing  to  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  serum.  The  demand 
in  the  other  counties  was  greater 
than  anticipated. 

In  addition  to  the  county  organiza- 
tions, wc  have  a  volunteer  organiza- 
tion in  each  township,  consisting  of 
one  central  man  and  nine  subsidiary 
assistants,  one  assistant  for  each  four 
sections  in  the  township.  The  duty 
of  the  volunteer  assistants  will  be 
(1)  to  make  the  survey  of  the  territory 
assigned  them,  (2)  and  later  when 
active  work  begins  they  will  keep  in 
touch  with  conditions  in  their  ter- 
ritory and  report  promptly  the  out- 
break of  any  disease,  to  the  central 
man,  who  will  report  to  the  bureau 
office.  We  will  endeavor  by  prompt 
investigation,  and  treatment  where 
necessary,  to  confine  the  infection  to 
the  original  farm. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  the  serum 
treatment  will  cure  hog  cholera,  but 
we  do  say  that  practically  all  hogs 
that  are  in  a  normal  condition  when 
vaccinated  will  remain  so.  Hence 
the  importance  of  prompt  investiga- 
tion and  treatment. 


RATE:— Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word.  Initial,  sign  and  numeral.  Including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.   Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  The  Nebraska  farmer.  If  you  have 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell.  Insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


POULTRY 


FOR     SALE— INDIAN     RUNNER  DUCKS. 
J.    J.    Harris.    Stratton,    Colo.  (49 


uK  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
try   Jacob   Hetrick,    Wahoo,    Neb.  (3 


FOR    SALE — BOURBON    RED  TURKEYS. 
Mrs.  W.   C.   Ware,   Fairbury,   Neb.  (53 


FOR    SALE— BOURBON    RED  TURKEYS. 
Anna   Myers,   R.    4,   Fairbury,   Neb.  (50 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  TEN  DOLLARS 
per  dozen.  A.  E.  Charlton,  Arcadia, 
Neb.  (49 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS  —  $1 
and  $2  each.  Henry  Barjenbruch,  Leigh, 
Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  (52 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1 
each;  six,  $5.  Mrs.  Saunders,  Dorchester, 
Neb.  (49 


CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each.  A.  J.  Goossen,  Henderson, 
Neb.  (50 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— $1.50  each.  P.  Gabrielson,  Lynn  Center, 
Illinois.  (45 


R.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1  EACH; 
six  for  $5.  Mrs.  Carrie  Threasher,  Tren- 
ton,    Neb.  (49 

PURE  BRED  s!  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1.50  each.  Roy  Bricker,  South 
Bend,   Neb.  (49 


CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each.  Mrs.  Estella  Zimmer, 
Ansley,  Neb.   (50 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  IN- 
dian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  A.  Brehm, 
Harvard,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels,  $1  and  $2  each.  F.  M.  Shaver, 
Bruning.  Neb.  (49 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  COCKERELS 
and  pullets  for  sale.  W.  A.  Treadway, 
Rising  City,  Neb.    (51 


FOR  SALE  —  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each.  William  Andreas,  Route 
5.    Beatrice,    Neb.  (50 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCK- 

erels,    $1.25   and    $1.50    each.     George  F. 

Hahn,   Octavla,   Neb.  (51 

PRIZE    WINNING    SINGLE    COMB  BUFF 

Orpingtons,  reasonable,  If  sold  soon.  Mrs. 

Cook,   Eddyville,  Neb.  (49 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
■ — Extra  large  strain.  $1.25  each.  Mrs. 
F.   S.   Manning,   Friend,  Neb.  (3 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
Emma  Duerr.   Dorchester,  Neb.  (51 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  LARGE 
deep  red  cockerels,  $1.25;  pullets,  $1  each. 
D.   A.   Berck,   Dannebrog,   Neb.  (50 


PARTRIDGE  W  YANDOTTES.  SOME  Ex- 
tra nice  cockerels  at  $1  to  $2  each.  Write 
E.   E.   Mendenhall,   Salem,   Neb.  (51 


200  ROUEN,  MUSCOVY,  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  cock- 
erels.    Fred  Kucera,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


HIGH  SCORING,  EXTRA  LARGE  BARRED 
Rock  cockerels,  $1  and  $2  if  taken  soon. 
Mrs.  Herman  Briggs,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  for  sale,  $1  to  $1.50  each;  pullets. 
$1  each.    Q.  F.  Lambert,  Palmer,  Neb.  (53 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels;  very  fine.  Now  $1  each,  six  for  $5. 
G  C.  Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella, 
Neb.  (60 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  GOOD 
ones;  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
M.  S.  McCallister,  Beaver  Crossing, 
Neb.  (51 


POULTRY 

KELLERSTRASS  STRAIN  WHITE  ORP- 
ington  cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. $2  and  up.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Yutan, 
Neb.  (52 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 
heavy  bone;  well  barred.  From  my  state 
show  winners.  Prices  low.  E.  C.  Jewell. 
DeWitt,  Neb.   (1 

BARRED  ROCKS.  HIGH  QUALITY  COCK 
erels.  Both  matings.  $1.50  to  $6.00. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Circular.  William 
Lynn,   Minden,   Neb.  (52 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKS  AND 
cockerels;  special  November  closing  out 
sale.  Prize  winners.  Write  Mrs.  William 
Strohecker,   Bruning,   Neb.  (50 


WHITE  W  YANDOTTES  —  GREAT  BIG, 
beautiful  cockerels  at  $2.50.  From  my 
first  pen,  scoring  91%  to  94%.  Will 
Schumacker.   Carter,   Neb.  (50 

LARGE  BONE.  EARLY.  BARRED  ROCK 
and  Single  Comb  Red  cockerels,  $1.50; 
pullets,  $1.  A  breeder  for  twelve  years. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Parks,  Wood  River.  Neb.  (49 

ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  —  BUFF  OR 
White,  $1.50  each;  four  for  $5.  Order 
today  and  get  first  choice.  Waverly 
Poultry  Yards,  Station  B,  Lincoln.  Neb. (49 

a  O  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS— 
$2,  $2.50.  Black  Muscovy  drakes.  $2. 
White  Holland  turkeys:  hens,  $2.50; 
toms,  $3.    H.  A.  Walters,  Lebanon,  Neb. (50 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAN  D  R  EDS.— 
Half  price  if  sold  at  once.  Prize  winners; 
great  layers.  Cocks,  cockerels,  hens, 
pullets,  $1  to  $5.  Lyle  Dexter,  Blair. 
Neb.     -  (49 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  PURE 
bred,  large  boned,  beautifully  marked, 
medium  dark  or  extra  dark,  from  cock- 
erel mating  stock.  Shipped  on  approval. 
$2.50  each.  Mrs.  Ira  Loder,  Waverly. 
Neb. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  AND  BARRED  ROCK 
cockerels.  Four  firsts  on  geese  and  first 
and  second  on  cockerels.  $5  per  pair  for 
15  pound  geese.  $2  for  single  cockerel. 
7  pounds;  $5  for  three;  $6  for  4.  Fifteen 
vears  In  the  chicken  business.  George 
DrlmnJn.    CVilumbus.    Neb  (49 


FARMERS.  WE  WANT  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
geese  and  chickens!  Ship  your  poultry 
either  alive  or  dressed  to  Perry  &  Com- 
pany, Omaha,  Nebraska.  Wholesale 
dealers.  Established  1896.  •  Prompt  pay 
and  highest  market  price.  Write  for 
quotations  and  tags.  Reference:  Merchants' 
National  bank  or  express  companies. 


BUSINESS  OPPOT1TUNITIES 

FOR  SALE  —  PLUMBING,  WELL  AND 
windmill  business.  Good  location;  clean 
stock  of  the  very  best  lines  handled  in 
the  community.  Big  paying  business; 
best  of  reasons  for  selling.  Oldest  estab- 
lished business  in  the  county.  Just  the 
right  business  for  anyone  wishing  to 
move  to  town.  For  full  information  ad- 
dress  Box   193,    Fullerton,  Neb. 


FOR   S.\L^— MJ^CEJLLA^NE^US^  

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN  —  AUTO 
Fedan  hay  press;  self -feed;  horsepower. 
In  good  condition.  C.  E.  Byers,  York. 
Neb.  (50 


NEW  EDISON  RECORDS  $2  PER  DOZEN, 
delivered  by  parcel  post  free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Music  Supply  Co.,  St.  Joseph. 
Mo.  (49 


FOR  SALE — GAS  TRACTOR,  25  HORSE, 
Titan  type;  manufactured  by  International 
Harvester  Company;  six  14-inch  Canton 
plows,  all  practically  new;  plowed  less 
than  300  acres.  Will  sell  at  a  big  sac- 
rifice. Address  Bowman  &  Mclntire, 
Lawrence,  Neb, 


_____  REAL  ESTATE 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  GOOD  IMPROVED 
Nebraska  farms.  Wm.  McCormlck,  1201 
Farnam,   Omaha,  Neb. 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.    40,   Lincoln,  Neb. 

FOUND— 320  ACRE  HOMESTEAD  IN  SET- 
tled  neighborhood;  fine  farm  land;  no 
sand  hills.  Cost  you  $200,  filing  fees  and 
all.     J.    A.    Tracy,    Kimball,  Neb. 

MINNESOTA!  WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER  OF 
central  Minnesota  corn  and  dairy  farms 
at  $15  to  $55  per  acre.  Must  sell.  Write 
Frick  Farm  Agency,  119  So.  7th  Street, 
Minneapolis. 


2534  ACRE  RANCH  FOR  SALE;  ON  N.  W. 
railway,  three  miles  from  station;  1100 
acres  hay  land.  Improved.  Eleven  miles 
three  wire  fence.  George  H.  Hornby, 
Valentine,   Neb.  (49 

320  ACRES.  $320.  I  WILL  PAY  ALL 
your  expenses,  fare,  berths,  meals,  filing 
and  locate  you  on  a  fine  320  acre  grain 
and  fruit  homestead  near  railroad  in. 
Utah.  The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Fred  B.  Humphrey.  1140  O  St  Lincoln. 
Neb. 


A  VERY  DESIRABLE  100  ACRE  FARM 
of  black  land.  Owner  broke  his  leg:  will 
never  be  able  to  follow  the  plow  again. 
Offers  his  home  at  $70  per  acre.  It  will 
yield  as  much  income  per  year  as  any 
Nebraska  farm  costing  $140  per  acre. 
Only  one  mile  from  a  thriving  town. 
Address  P.   A.   Clark,   Kenefick,   Okla.  (50 

FOR  SALE — A  SPLENDID  SIX  HUNDRED 
and  forty  acre  ranch,  14  miles  north  of 
Mitchell,  Nebraska.  All  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced;  fine  grass;  plenty  of  hay;  abun- 
dance of  water.  Frame  house  26x28,  base- 
ment; barn  20x40,  14  feet  high;  1,500 
barrel  cistern  for  stock  piped  to  tank.  25 
growing  shade  trees,  and  stock  corrals. 
This  place  is  worth  $5,000,  but  owing  to 
poor  health  and  old  age  will  sell  for 
$3,600  cash,  if  taken  at  once.  A.  R. 
Bernard,   Mitchell,  Neb. 

 HJELPJWANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED.  — 
Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters. 
Write,  Ozment,  45. F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (49 

 LIVESTOCK 

PARTIES  WISHING  CATTLE  WINTERED 
write  H.  B.  Sprague,  Holyoke,  Colo.  (51 

POLLED  DURHAMS.  BOTH  SEXES. 
Write  me  your  wants.  A.  A.  Myers, 
Albion,   Neb.  (52 


FOR  SALE — TWO  FALL  YEARLING  Po- 
land China  boars.  Buff  Orpington  cock- 
erels.    L.   E.   Murray.   Albion.   Neb.  (49 


MANNING'S  HA  MPS  HI  RES  —  25  FALL 
boars,  2  y2  months  old,  weight  75  pounds. 
Prices  right.  F.  S.  Manning,  Friend. 
Neb.  (52 


A  FINE  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calf.  Dam  No.  1  butter  cow  and  does  not 
go  dry.  James  T.  Bonner,  Route  5, 
Columbus,  Neb. 


LUMBER 

OSAGE  ORANGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE. 
Write  at  once  for  information.  Prices 
right  on  carload  lots.  H.  Way,  Elk 
Creek,  Neb.  (49 


SEED  CORN 

NORTH  NEBRASKA  DENT  CORN, 
either  white  or  yellow.  Yielded  50% 
more  corn  than  any  other  around  here, 
both  in  1912  and  1913.  Test  98%.  $2.50 
per  bushel  for  five  bushels  or  more  for 
early   orders.     Hans   Sieh,   Naper,  Neb. 


TYPEWRITERS 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19,  Underwood  $35, 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  year  guar- 
antee. Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
1607   Farnam.  Omaha. 

WANTED— SITUATION 

WANTED — POSITION  AS  FARM  MAN- 
ager.  Experienced;  have  farmed  1,000 
acres;  married;  26.  Box  S,  The  Nebraska 
Farmer.   Lincoln,  Neb. 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie. 
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of  Chicken 
Profits — FREE 


lion  peopie  uie  tmiipicoi,  t 

Old  Trusty 

•_  l; _i  t  1;*..  u 


The  new  issue  of  the  famous  Old  Trusty  book  is 
now  ready  to  mail.  Send  Johnson  your  name  and 
cret  the  bedrock  facts  on  making  profits  with 
chickens  Learn  how  Johnson  started  half  a  mil- 
lion people  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  with  his 
No  other  maker  can 
come  within  $4  or  $5 
of  Johnson's  1914 
prices  on  this  highest  quality  hatcher.  And  John- 
son pays  freight.  Orders 
filled  the  day  received— 
90  days  trial.  You  suc- 
ceed or  trade  back. 

Write  at  once  for  new 
book  whether  you  start 
now  or  not.  Address 

JOHNSON 
Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Nebraska 


Grain  Cleaned  and 
Graded  for 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 


Get  the  Facts! 


276.C00 
poultry 
raisers 

!  are  making  money  the  Belle  City  way.  They 
tell  you  how  in  my  new  Book  of  "Hatching 
Facts."  Freeto  you.  Illus- 
trates in  actual  colors  my 
8-Times  World's  Cham- 
li  ^"IfflgftM*  pion  Belle  City 

n.  You  get  an  exact  duplicate 

of  the  prize  winning  World's  Cham- 
pion machines.  Backed  by  my  Money- 
Back  Guaranty.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,    Box  149, 


The 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and  Grad 

ing  Grain.    Then  ask  for  size  machine  yott 
want.  nendingtl.OO,  and  I'll  ship  1914 Model 
Chatham,    freight  prepaid,    with  special 
screens  and  riddles  for  all  Grains,  G 
and  Weed  Seed  where  you  live.  Giv 
month's  hard  test.    If  not  satisfied,  send  i 
back  and  tet  ymir  $1.00.    If  satisfied,  pay 
me  any  time  before  next  October, 
Chatham"  handles  all 


I 


grains  and  grass  seeds;  takes 
out  weed  seed;  separates  mixed 
grains:  leaves  big.  pure  seed. 
Over  300,000  Chathams  in  use, 
and  overy  owner  satisfied.  Write 
a  postal  now  for  m  v  FREE  copy- 
righted  book.  "The  Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  Bis  Crops," 
description,  price,  terms,  etc. 
Address  nearest  office. 
MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.    48,  Detroit 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


Chathi 


Months'  Home  Test 
Racine,  Wis. 


ERMOZONE 


is  the  best  medicine  for  chickens;  for  Colds, 
Roup,  Swelled  Head,  Chicken  Pox,  Canker, 
Bowel  Trouble,  etc.  Easily  obtainable.  Sold 
at  over  10,000  towns  at  50  cts.  per  package  or 
postpaid  from  Omaha. 

Send  for  free  Poultry  Books. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  dept.  5  —Omaha,  Neb. 


pump  parm  Cushman 

wi in  a 

4-h.  p.  AU-Purpose 

everything^^^i^«w*'"CyC'C  hfl/fiflD 
any  4-11.  P.  engine         »»ai  IjUUlllC 

will  do  and  some  work  ^^^*^S*»- 
no  other  engine  can  do.  An 
ALL-PURPOSE,  "all-season  engine 
AND  will  run  any  binder.   Weighs  190 
lbs.    Throttle  governor.  Guaranteed 
10  years.   Also  2-cylinder  6  H .  P.  up  to 
20  H.  P.   Get  catalog  and  trial  offer. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  2036  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  Is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.  The  Westsrn  Pulverizer,  Packer  and 
Mulcher  makes  It  —  leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
retain  moisture  — all  In  one  operation,  and  doubles 
crop  profits.  Made  in  8  sizes,  1  and  3  sections. 
Price  $22  and  up. 


Free 
circular 
giving  val- 
uable informa- 
tion, "How  to  Pre- 
pare Soil  for  Better 
Cropa. '  Describes  ma- 
chine, Its  principle  and  ad 
vantages.    Gives  testimonials 
from  farmers,  proving  its  value  for 
all  crops.  Send  for  it  today. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO, 
miia  ii—  Box  407      *      Hastings,  Nebr  — 


Motorcycle  FREE 

Hundreds  of  other  prizes- 
bicycles,  cameras,  guns, 
watches,  too  Ichests,  gold 
rings,  pocket  knives,  etc. 
Full  Information  and  big 
Premium  List  Free. 
Write  me  Today. 

E.T.  MEREDITH,  130  Success Bldg.,  DesMoines,  la, 


8,760  Hours  on  a 
Drop  of  Oil 


20.0GO  Jewelers  say  that  Big  Ben 
does  more  efficient  work  for  less 
pay  than  any  other  clock  built.  He's 
a  regular  glutton  lor  good  work. 

In  return  for  one  little  drop  of  oil 
Big  Ben  will  work  for  you  a  full  year. 
From  "Boots  on"  to  '-Lights  out"— 
365  times — he'll  guarantee  to  tell  you 
the  time  o'  day  with  on-the-dot  accu- 
racy. He  has  made  the  same  guar- 
antee over  3,000,000  times  and  made 
good  every  time.  He'll  make  good 
for  you.  More  than  $8,000,000  has 
passed  over  good  jewelers'  counters 
for  Big  Ben  and  his  brothers. 

A  Big  Ben  battalion,  over  3,000 
strong,  leaves  LaSalle,  Illinois,  every 
day.  Every  one  of  them  feels  proud 
of  his  triple  nickel-plated  coat  of  im- 
plement steel;  his  dominating  seven- 
inch  height:  his  large,  bold  figures 
and  hands,  and  his  big,  easy-to-wind 


keys.  No  other  clock  can  match 
their  looks  and  ability  to  serve. 

Things  move  with  a  will  when 
timed  with  Big  Ben.  He'll  wake  you 
gradually  by  ringing  every  other 
half-minute  for  ten  minutes  or  rout 
you  out  in  a  hurry  with  one  long 
musical  ring.  Suit  yourself  how  he 
does  it.  You  can  shut  him  off  short 
in  the  middle  of  his  call,  if  you  wish. 

He  is  built  in  a  live  town  for  live 
wires.  And  his  best  work  has  been 
on  the  farm.  Before-breakfast  chores 
are  started  right  on  lime  when  Big 
Ben  time  is  set.  He  never  oversleeps. 
He  runs  on  time,  rings  on  time  and 
stays  on  time. 

If  your  jeweler  doesn't  sell  Big  Ben, 
send  a  money  order  for  $2.50  to  his 
makers—  Westclox,  La  Salle,  III.  He 
will  come  to  your  house  by  express 
or  by  parcel  post,  all  charges  prepaid. 


Mrs.  W.  L.  MeKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Cracklings  For  Hens 

"Are  cracklings  as  good  as  beef 
scrap  for  laying  hens?  I  can  get  them 
at  the  butcher  shop  for  less  than  the 
price  of  meat  scraps.  How  much 
should  be  fed  at  one  time,  and  how 
often?"  This  inquiry  came  from  a 
reader  who  keeps  nearly  100  hens, 
but  gets  very  few  winter  eggs. 

I  do  not  like  to  feed  cracklings  as 
they  come  from  the  press.  They  are 
too  full  of  grease,  even  when  appar- 
ently pressed  dry.  To  overcome  that 
objection,  boil  them  several  hours  to 
extract  the  greater  part  of  the  lard; 
then  drain  and  press  well.  A  good 
way  to  do  this  is  to  drain  them  in  a 
colander  or  steamer,  using  a  wire 
potato  masher  to  press  the  liquid  out. 
This  cuts  them  up  into  smaller  pieces 
so  they  may  be  swallowed  readily. 
Allow  the  liquid  to  settle  well  and 
skim  off  the  grease.  Then  use  the 
liquor  to  mix  a  bran  mash,  seasoning 
lightly  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  stir- 
ring in  a  portion  of  the  meat  fibre. 
Use  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  fibre 
to  each  fowl.  Feed  something  of  this 
nature  once  a  day.  Meat  scrap  is 
easier  to  feed,  for  it  can  be  mixed  in 
\  dry  mash  and  left  in  hoppers  where 
!.he  fowls  can  partake  of  it  at  will. 


Small  Flocks  Lay  Best 

Paraphrasing  the  old  hen-and-a- 
^alf  problem,  if  twenty-five  hens  will 
lay  a  dozen  eggs  a  day  in  winter, 
how  many  eggs  will  100  hens  lay  in 
the  same  time  and  place?  But  what 
hens  will  do  under  given  circum- 
stances cannot  always  be  computed 
with  mathematical  certainty  of  re- 
cults  from  given  numbers. 

The  answer  to  the  above  question 
would  probably  be  an  empty  egg 
basket  during  cold  weather.  Even 
where  the  space  is  increased  accord- 
ing to  the.  increase  in  number  of 
fowls  kept,  the  results  are  seldom  in 
proportion  to  those  from  smaller 
flocks. .  If  the  seventy  hens  that  laid 
over  200  eggs  each  in  the  recent  egg 
contest  had  been  kept  in  one  large 
flock,  the  chances  are  that,  in  spite 
of  their  hereditary  tendencies,  they 
would  not  have  made  nearly  so  good 
a  record. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  practicable  for 
the  farm  flock  to  be  so  divided  as  to 
leave  but  half  a  dozen  hens  in  each 
ordinary-sized  house,  but  it  is  entirely 
practicable  to  have  a  separate  house 
or  a  separate  compartment  for  each 
thirty-five  or  forty  hens.  The  results 
justify  the  extra  trouble  and  expense. 


Late-Hatched  Chickens 

I  have  about  seven  dozen  chickens 
that  were  hatched  in  August  and 
weigh  from  one  to  two  pounds  apiece. 
Some  of  them  have  made  a  very  good 
growth  while  others  are  rather  naked 
and  are  not  growing  at  all.  The 
buyers  here  offer  8  cents  a  pound  for 
them,  but  at  that  price  they  will 
bring  only  a  small  amount.  Will  it 
pay  to  build  quarters  for  them  and 
feed  them  until  spring?  .Do  you  think 
that  late-hatched  chickens  are  profit- 
able? At  the  price  offered  now  I  am 
sure  that  mine  would  not  bring  what 
they  have  cost.  They  are  incubator 
chickens,  raised  with  hens,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  month  I  fed  them  chick 
feed  that  cost  nearly  4  cents  a  pound. 
At  first  they  grew  rapidly,  but  have 
not  done  so  well  lately. — Mrs.  E.  K., 
Hall  Co. 

Broilers  or  chickens  weighing  from 
one  to  two  pounds  apiece  are  now 
quoted  at  15  cents  a  pound  by  a  re- 
liable wholesale  poultry  house,  while 
spring  chickens,  or  chickens  weighing 
from  two  pounds  up,  are  quoted  at 
10  cents.  For  some  reason  local 
buyers  seldom  quote  prices  for  broil- 
ers at  this  season,  but  buy  all  sizes 
at  one  price.  Because  of  this  anyone 
that  has  enough  to  fill  a  crate  had 
better  ship  direct  to  the  wholesale 
buyer,  who  pays  the  individual  ship- 
per the  same  price  that  he  pays  the 
dealer.  The  express  charges  usually 
amount  to  from  1  to  2  cents  a  pound 
from  your  location,  the  amount  vary- 
ing according  to  shrinkage  and 
weight  of  coops. 

It  certainly  wil  not  pay  to  keep  the 
cockerels  or  naked  chickens  any 
longer,  even  if  they  weigh  but  a  pound 
apiece.  They  will  not  put  on  enough 
weight  during  the  winter  to  justify 
the  expense  of  keeping  them.  That 
is  one  drawback  to  raising  late  chick- 


ens. They  do  well  at  first,  but  when 
cold  weather  comes  they  practically 
stop  growing  and  do  not  stop  eating. 
They  will  resume  growth  in  the  spring 
and  grow  very  rapidly,  but  they  sel- 
dom attain  the  full  size  of  their  breed, 
and  really  cost  more  than  they  are 
worth. 

In  some  cases  it  pays  to  keep  the 
late  pullets  through  the  winter.  While 
they  may  not  attain  full  size,  they 
will  mature  quickly  when  they  do 
begin  to  grow,  and  will  lay  as  many 
eggs  as  older  and  larger  hens.  These 
eggs,  however,  should  noc  be  used  for 
hatching.  Nothing  will  cause  a  flock 
to  run  down  more  quickiy  than  to 
use  this  immature  stock  as  breeders. 
If  a  straw  shed  is  made  for  them 
apart  from  the  older  hens,  they  will 
do  much  better  than  if  they  are  kept 
with  them.  In  this  way  their  eggs 
are  not  likely  to  become  mixed  with 
the  others.  Almost  any  kind  of  a 
shelter  that  excludes  wind  and  rain 
will  do,  since  the  combs  are  not  large 
enough  to  freeze,  and  the  pullets  need 
not  be  confined  as  the  laying  hens 
are.  If  such  chickens  can  be  placed 
where  they  have  the  run  of  the  cattle 
yards  they  will  do  much  better  than 
If  they  are  shut  up. 

If  they  ar,e.  fed  „  well*  during  the 
winter  the  pullets  will  often  lay  by 
the  first  of  March.  By  marketing 
them  the  first  of  June,  while  the  price 
for  hens  is  still  high,  they  will  bring 
from  $4  to  $6  a  dozen,  according  to 
their  size,  and  will  have  more  than 
paid  for  their  raising  in  high  priced 
eggs. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  complete 
description  of  a  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  hen?  I  want  to  knew 
the  perfect  standard  in  color  and  all 
other  good  points  that  are  essential 
in  pure  bred  fowls  of  that  breed.  I 
have  been  informed  that  there  should 
not  be  any  ticking  in  the  hen.  What 
is  meant  by  that  term?--H.  A.  C, 
Seward  Co. 

The  Standard  of  Perfection  is  a 
copyrighted  work  from  which  pub- 
lishers are  expressly  forbidden  to 
ccpy  in  full;  therefore,  I  cannot  give 
a  complete  description  of  a  perfect 
Rhode  Island  Red  hen.  However,  I 
can  give  you  the  main  qualifications 
and  answer  your  questions. 

A  fowl  may  be  a  pure-bred  and  not 
conform  to  the  standard  in  all  points. 
The  standard  for  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
either  rose  or  single  comb,  calls  for 
a  rich  red  color  in  hens  and  brilliant 
red  in  male  birds  with  red  under- 
color. But.  pure  bred  hens  from  the 
best  of  stock  may  vary  in  color  from 
a  light  buff  to  a  mahogany-brown 
shade,  or  a  conglomerate  mixture  of 
black,  red  and  buff,  with  undercolor 
verging  on  white  or  of  a  dark  slate- 
colored  hue.  All  of  these  differences 
may  occur  from  the  same  mating. 

In  the  perfect  hen  the  hackle 
feathers  should  be  tipped  with  black 
and  that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"ticking."  The  stiff  wing  feathers, 
called  flights  and  flight  coverts, 
should  show  part  red  and  part  black, 
and  the  main  tail  feathers  should  be 
black.  The  general  surface  color 
should  be  a  riqh,  even  red,  except 
where  black  is  specified  in  the  Stand- 
ard, and  the  legs  should  be  free  from 
feathers  and  be  yellow  or  reddish- 
horn  in  color. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  have  not  been 
an  established  breed  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  breed  true  to  color,  so  you 
need  not  feel  discouraged  if  more 
than  half  of  your  flock  fails  to  meet 
even  the  main  requirements  and  must 
be  culled.  The  best  breeders  use 
birds  in  their  breeding  pens  which 
do  not  conform  strictly  to  the  Stand- 
ard in  all  points,  but  they  know  how 
to  combine  the  good  points  in  both 
sexes  to  produce  a  large  number  of 
good  specimens  in  the  progeny.  The 
best  way  to  learn  about  thi.s  is  to  visit 
good  poultry  shows  and  talk  with 
reliable  breeders.  You  can  buy  a 
copy  of  the  Standard  for  $2.  It  con- 
tains a  complete  description  of  all  the 
breeds  of  poultry  that  are  recognised 
as  established. 


Trapnests  For  Layers 

A  poultry  woman  who  is  attempting 
to  develop  better  layers  asks  how  to 
use  the  trapnest    method    to  select 
layers    from    the    farm    flock.  The 
trapnest  method  is  not  practicable  in 
a  large  flock,  unless  one  has  time  to 
attend  to  the    nests    regularly  anJ 
frequently.    The  better  and  cheape 
way  is  to  buy  males  from  breeders 
that  have  used  the  trapnest  metho 
for  years,  and  whose  stock  has  a 
authentic  record. 
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I  Want  More 
Angle  Lamps 

This  is  what  a  New  Jersey  cus- 
tomer said:  "In  1905  I  bought  your 
Angle  Lamps  and  you  treated  me 
well  at  the  time  and  your  lamps 
have  done  even  better.  We  are  on 
deck  at  the  present  time  for  more. 
I  have  used  alcohol,  acetylene, 
gasoline  and  all  kinds  of  kerosene 
lamps— but  I  want  more  Angle 
Lamps." 

ANGLE 

LAMPS 

furnish  ideal  lighting  the  year 
round,  but  in  summer  they  are 
invaluable  because  they  give  a 
volume  of  light  without  heat, 
odor,  soot  or  smoke. 

They  require  attention  once  a 
week  instead  of  daily.  Give  16 
hours'  bright,  soft  light  on  one 
quart  of  oil.  No  undershadow. 
No  danger. 

In  writing  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  please  mention  No.  1?. 

The  Angle  Manufacturing  Co. 

244-246  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


SSS^trr^ffl  


PEARS  ^e  ^ave  shipped  many 
more  Pears  direct  to  custo- 
mers than  ever  before,  and  want  to  take 
this  method  to  thank  our  many  custo- 
mers-, as  we  have  some  of  10  to  12  years' 
standing,  many  of  the  oldest  taking 
a   ear   this  year. 

Of  course,  in  handling  a  large  amount, 
of  shipping  from  dozens  of  different 
places,  so  if  for  any  reason,  any  custo- 
mer was  not  satisfied,  let  me  know,  as 
we  are  here  to  satisfy. 

Show  your  friends  and  neighbors  the 
Pears*  this  winter,  and  remember  we 
want  to  make  each  customer  a  link  in  an 
endless  chain  to  bring  more  customers. 
We  believe  that  a  satisfied  customer  is 
a  better  advertisement  than  a  page  in 
the  newspapers. 

We  have  MISSOURI  HICKORY  NUTS, 
large  and  small,  at  6  cents  per  pound, 
on  either  R.  I.  or  B.  &  M.     Sacks  free. 

We  have  SENATOR  DUNLAP  STRAW- 
BERRY plants,   too.     THANKS  AGAIN. 

J.   SI.   "LANCASTER   or  PEARMAN 
(GAGE    CO.)  ROCKFORD,  NEB. 


Disk  Tools  for  Intensive  Tillage 

There  isn't  a  farmer  in  America  but 
who  should  own  at  least  one  Cut- 
away (Clark)  disk  harrow  or  plow. 

Over  100  Styles  and  Sizes 

Ask  us  about  the  Double  Action  Engine 
Harrow,  the  Double  Action  —  Regular, 
the  Double  Action— Extension  Head— (for 
orchard  work) ,  the  Single  Action— Regular, 
the  Single  Action — Extension  Head— (tor 
orchard  work),  the  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  the 
Corn  and  Cotton  Harrow,  the  Right  Lap 
Plow,  the  California  Orchard  Plow,  or  the 
one-horse  harrows  and  cultivators,  whichever 
it  may  be  that  you  need.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  a  Cutawa  y  (Clark)  machine.  Do 
not  accept  a  substitute.  Wiite  us  for  catalog. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Matrr  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  flo-ws 

994  Main  Street,  «  ■  'fT^     Higrganum,  Conn. 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

OVER-RUN    IN    MAKING  BUTTER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  notice  that 
when  others  want  to  learn  something 
they  write  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
As  their  questions  usually  interest  me 
I  take  it  that  mine  will  interest  them. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  am  inquisitive 
or  just  want  to  know  things,  but  the 
case  is  this: 

We  sometimes  weigh  out  from  the 
cream  can  twenty  pounds  of  cream 
and  churn  it,  usually  getting  ten 
pounds,  or  a  little  more,  of  butter. 
Then  we  take  the  balance  of  the 
cream  to  the  cream  station;  generally 
it  tests  35  to  36  per  cent  butterfat. 
If  T  churned  100  pounds  of  cream  I 
would  get  over  fifty  pounds  of  butter, 
but  if  I  sell  that  much  cream  I  get 
paid  for  thirty-five  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  other  fifteen  pounds  consist .  of. 
Whatever  it  is,  we  eat  it  at  our  house, 
and  I  suspect  that  the  creamery  people 
sell  it  as  butter. 

They  pay  me  26  cents  a  pound  for 
butterfat,  or  $9.10  for  the  100  pounds 
of  cream  that  makes  them  fifty  pounds 
of  butter.  The  butter  sells  at  retail 
for  35  cents  a  pound,  or  $17.50,  an 
increase  of  $8.40  over  the  price  paid 
me  for  my  100  pounds  of  cream.  It 
makes  me  feel  that  the  creamery  gets 
something  from  me  that  it  does  not 
pay  for;  but  the  consumer  has  to  pay 
for  it.  And  for  fear  that  their  agents 
will  give  too  high  a  test,  the  cream- 
eries advise  them  to  make  a  cold  test. 
So  the  creamery  may  get  a  far  larger 
margin  than  the  producer  of  the  cream. 
The  Creamery  Melon 

It  seems  that  the  creameries  want 
enough  profit  to  provide  them  with  a 
nice  melon  next  summer.  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  creameries  are 
at  some  expense  to  gather  cream. 
The  methods  they  use  are  very  ex- 
pensive. In  our  little  town  of  200 
inhabitants  there  are  five  cream 
stations — five  rooms  upon  which  to 
pay  rent,  five  men  to  pay  to  take  in 
cream  and  test  it,  when  one  man  with 
one  room  and  one  tester  could  more 
than  take  care  of  all  the  cream  that 
comes  to  town.  He  would  never  be 
rushed,  except  possibly  on  Saturdays. 

Of  course,  the  farmer  is  not  sup- 
posed to  notice  these  things,  but  when 
he  has  no  corn  and  has  to  buy  grain 
at  present  prices  to  feed  his  cows,  and 
has  to  feed  them  hay  that  costs  $12 
a  ton,  he  is  prone  to  wonder  where 
his  profit  comes  in  and  if  it  really 
pays  him  to  produce  more  calves  and 
more  cream.  Farmers  are  frequently 
condemned  for  not  producing  more 
food,  as  if  farmers  were  trying  to 
limit  production  like  some  manufac- 
turers. I  don't  think  farmers  are 
often  guilty  of  this,  but  are  quite  will- 
ing to  produce  all  they  can  of  any- 
thing that  will  pay  them  a  living 
profit.  Frequently  farmers  are  de- 
feated by  the  weather.  Last  summer 
was  a  notable  example  here.  Farmers 
got  just  stalks  in  the  cornfields,  and 
they  did  not  make  first-class  silage; 
yet  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can 
with  them. 

Give  farmers  a  fair  show  and  they 
will  not  limit  production  by  any 
artificial  means. 

FRED  SOFTLEY. 

Fillmore  Co. 

Editor's  comment:  The  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  taken  out  of  a  churn 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  the  cream  churned, 
because  butter  is  not  pure  butterfat. 
In  addition  to  butterfat,  butter  con- 
tains water,  salt,  curd  and  ash.  The 
limit  of  water  allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment is  16  per  cent.  Creamery  butter- 
makers  try  to  make  butter  with  just 
as  near  16  per  cent  of  moisture  as 
possible  without  going  over  that  limit 
and  subjecting  themselves  to  fines. 

Suppose  they  make  butter  that 
contains  15  per  cent  of  water;  then 
the  butter  would  have  about  this 
composition:  Water,  15  per  cent; 
salt,  2.50  per  cent;  curd,  .75  of  one 
per  cent;  ash,  .50  of  one  per  cent; 
and  butterfat,  81.25  per  cent.  Of 
such  butter,  81.25  pounds  of  butter- 
fat in  cream  would  make  100  pounds, 
or  the  over-run  would  be  18.75 
pounds  for  each  81.25  pounds  of 
butterfat.  That  would  be  an  over-run 
of  23  per  cent,  because  18.75  is  23 
per  cent  of  81.25. 

Amount  of  Over-Run 

An  over-run  of  23  per  cent  is  not 


regularly  secured,  however,  if  the 
cream  is  accurately  weighed  and 
tested,  because  after  those  operations 
there  is  usually  some  loss  of  butter- 
fat through  cream  that  is  spilled  or 
sticks  to  the  cans,  and  through  losses 
of  butterfat  in  the  buttermilk.  But 
well  managed  creameries  do  secure 
about  21  per  cent  over-run;  that  is 
the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  taken 
out.  of  the  churn  is  21  per  cent  greater 
than  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter- 
fat in  the  cream  for  which  they  paid 
their  patrons.  With  that  per  cent  of 
over-run,  every  82.25  pounds  of  but- 
terfat purchased  in  cream  makes  100 
pounds  of  butter. 

Mr.  Softley  says  that  from  twenty 
pounds  of  35-per-cent  cream  he  churns 
ten  pounds  of  butter.  Twenty  pounds 
of  35-per-cent  cream  would  contain 
seven  pounds  of  butterfat  (35  per  cent 
of  twenty  equals  seven).  If  that  much 
butterfat  makes  ten  pounds  of  butter, 
then  the  over-run  is  three  pounds. 
Three  pounds  of  churn  gain  on  every 
"seven  pounds  of  butterfat  makes  an 
over-run  of  42.8  per  cent  (three  is 
42.8  per  cent  of  seven).  Such  an 
over-run  would  be  impossible  unless 
the  butter  were  very  watery,  or  the 
cream  under-tested.  Mr.  Softley  is 
bound  by  no  government  rulings  as  to 
water  content  in  making  butter  for 
home  use,  but  it  is  very  improbable 
that  he  incorporates  enough  water 
with  his  butter  to  give  an  over-run 
of  more  than  42  per  cent. 

Either  the  cream  he  churns  is  richer 
in  butterfat  than  that  delivered  to  the 
cream  station — which  might  easily  be 
true  if  the  cream  for  churning  is 
taken  off  the  top  of  the  can — or  else 
the  creamery  agent  is  testing  the 
cream  too  low.  If  the  cream  is  tested 
too  low,  then  the  difference  between 
the  fifty  pounds  of  butter  Mr.  Softley 
makes  from  100  pounds  of  cream  and 
the  thirty-five  pounds  of  butterfat  for 
which  the  creamery  pays  him  in  the 
same  cream  is  not  all  over-run,  but 
is  partly  steal.  On  such  evidence, 
however,  we  would  not  accuse  the 
creamery  of  stealing.  The  way  to 
determine  if  the  agent  is  under-testing 
is  to  take  a  fair  sample  from  each 
of  a  number  of  batches  of  cream  de- 
livered to  him  and  have  them  tested 
elsewhere  by  someone  of  known 
competency  and  integrity. 

Over-Run  Makes  Big  Profit 

•  But,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  cream- 
eries make  a  legitimate  over-run  of 
about  21  per  cent.  If  the  expenses  of 
operation  are  not  unduly  high,  that 
is  sufficient  more  than  to  pay  all  the 
costs  of  making  butter.  Well  man- 
aged creameries  run  on  an  economical 
basis  should  be  able  to  pay  more  a 
pound  for  butterfat  than  they  receive 
for  their  butter.  A  study  of  the  re- 
ports of  thirty  co-operative  cream- 
eries, made  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Gilbert  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
showed  that  on  an  average  they  paid 
2.62  cents  a  pound  more  for  butterfat 
than  the  net  price  received  for  butter. 
The  average  over-run  in  these  cream- 
eries was  20.9  per  cent,  and  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  the  butter,  including 
cost  of  operation,  depreciation,  re- 
pairs, interest  and  all  other  items, 
was  about  3  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  to  illustrate  how  they  could 
afford  to  pay  more  for  butterfat  than 
the  price  of  butter:  Suppose  they 
received  30  cents  a  pound  for  butter; 
100  pounds  would  bring  $30.  Three 
dollars  would  have  to  be  set  aside  to 
cover  the  cost  of  manufacture,  leav- 
ing $27  to  pay  for  butterfat.  If  the 
butter  contained  eighty-three  pounds 
of  butterfat,  the  $27  would  make 
possible  a  price  of  32.6  cents  a  round 
for  butterfat  in  eream.  It  will  be 
seen  that  that  is  2.6  cents  above  the 
price  received  for  butter. 

If  co-operative  creameries,  operat- 
ing in  a  comparatively  small  way,  can 
pay  2.6  cents  a  pound  more  for  butter- 
fat than  they  receive  for  butter,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  large  centralized 
creameries  that  do  not  pay  as  much 
for  butterfat  as  they  receive  for 
butter?  We' must  conclude  that  their 
expenses  in  maintaining  cream  sta- 
tions and  paying  transportation 
charges  on  cream  must  eat  into  their 
gross  receipts  enormously,  or  that 
they  are  making  tremendous  profits. 
We  know  their  wasteful  system  of 
buying  cream  makes  an  enormous 
expense,  and  we  suspect  that  their 
profits  are  large  also.  In  either  case 
it  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  farmers. 

The  big  creameries  must  revise  their 
system  of  buying  cream  so  as  to  elim- 
inate some  of  the  expense,  and  they 
must  be  content  with  smaller  profits, 
or  farmers  will  be  forced  to  organize 
co-operative  creameries  in  self-defense. 


MAKE  FALL  AND  WINTER 
DAIRYING  MORE  PROFITABLE 

There  is  surely  no  reason  to  delay 
the  purchase  of  a  separator  or  to 
continue  the  use  of  an  inferior  one. 
A  De  Laval  Machine  will  save  its 
cost  by  spring,  and  may  be  bought 
on  such  liberal  terms  if  desired  as 
to  actually  pay  for  itself  meanwhile, 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


$5,700,000 

The  above  figures  represent 
the  amount  of  insurance  THE 
MIDWEST  LIFE  now  has  in 
force.  It  wishes  to  contract 
with  five  or  six  capable  men 
to  represent  it  in  northeastern 
Nebraska,  men  who  can  pro- 
duce business  that  will  stay 
on  the  books  when  once 
placed  there. 

Incorporated  in  1906,  this 
company  has  made  steady 
and  persistent  growth.  It 
stands  for  clean  methods  and 
the  fair  treatment  of  both 
policyholders  and  agent.  Call 
or  write 

TheMidwestLife 

N.  Z.  SNELL,  President 
A  NEBRASKA  STOCK  COMPANY 
SEUING  NON-PARTICIPATING  LIFE  INSURANCE  ONLY 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  LINCOLN. 


SHARPIES 

Ki  I  LKiR 


America's  shrewdest  dairy- 
men use  over  6000  Sharpies 
Milkers. 

A  good  example  is  Hershey, 
the  great  chocolate  man.  He 
put  a  Sharpies  Milker  in  one  of 
his  many  dairy  barns  and  tried 
it  out.  Then  in  another  barn 
and  another  and  another,  and 
he  now  milks  twenty-one  herds 
with  the  Sharpies  Milker. 

Another  user  is  Stephen 
Francisco,  father  of  certified 
milk,  and  the  livest  wire  on 
sanitary  methods  in  the  United 
States. 

A  small  locality  in  Southern 
New  York  uses  over  70  Sharpies 
Milkers  — the  Province  of  On- 
tario milks  2500  cows  with  the 
Sharpies  and  many  thousands 
of  machines  are  used  through- 
out the  continent. 

An  average  operator  milks  thirty 
cows  per  hour,  some  milk  forty,  but 
we  say  thirty  to  be  conservative. 

It  saves  money,  relieves  the  help 
problem  nightmare,  and  insures  more 
and  cleaner  milk  by  making  health- 
ier, better  cows. 

The  Milker  book  is  good. 
Send  for  it. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Chicago.  111. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Portland,  Ore. 


Winnipeg,  Can. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Toronto,  Can. 


Agencies  Everywhere 
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Special  Prices  on  Edwards 

STEEL  Shingles! 


Send  now  for  Ed- 

wards  1914  Direct- 
]  from  ■  Factory  Offer. 
Amazing  prices. 
Freight  puid.  Ed- 
wards Steel  Shingles  ■ 
never  rot  or  burn. 
Made  forever  rust-  .. 
proof  by  famous  Edwards  "Tlnhtcote"  Process. 
Easier  put  on  than  common  shingles.   No  extras, 
no  tools.  No  expert  workmen.  No  paint  required. 
Far  outlast  wood  shingles.    Over  125.000  satisfied 
users.  Write.  Get  prices  and  Free  Book  No.  12H67 
Send  dimensions  of  roof  if  possible.  (133) 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
12367  Lock  St.,         Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank  Heater 


NOTE  CONSTRUCTION:  No  heat  going  to 
waste.  All  passing  under  the  water.  Indis- 
pensable to  all  farmers.  Pays  for  itself  in 
two  months  with  two  cows.  Burns  straw, 
corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and  wood.  Ashes 
removed  in  a  few  seconds  without  disturbing 
the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  one-half  less 
fuel  than  any  other  Heater.  Let  us  send  you 
a  Heater  on  two  weeks'  free  trial,  just  as  we 
have  to  thousands  of  others.  This  Heater  is 
now  In  use  in  30  states  and  Canada.  If  not 
sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not  neglect  sending 
for  catalog  and  price,  now,  while  it  is  fresh 
in  your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  cata- 
log and  testimonials  from  seventeen  states 
free  of  charge.  NELSON  MFG.  COMPANY. 
4  Wall  Street,    DEE  It  FIELD,  WISCONSIN. 


$4  PER  MONTH  BUYS 
THIS  VISIBLE  OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER.  Nothing 
Down — Free  Trial.  Less 
than    Agents'  Prices. 
Shipped  on  approval.  If 
you  want  to  keep  it.  send 
$4  a  month.  Our  book- 
llet  is  worth  sending  for 
"oecause  it  tells  you  how 
to  save  $41.50.     It's  Free. 
TYPEWRITERS  DIST.  SYNDICATE 
166  L94    N.    Michigan    Blvd.  Chicago 


HOG  CHOLERA  BANQUET 

On  the  evening  of  November  24  the 
Beatrice  Commercial  club  tendered  a 
banquet  to  a  large  number  of  Gage 
county  farmers  and  guests  from  out- 
side of  the  county.  The  purpose  of 
the  affair  was  to  arouse  interest  in 
the    experiment     to    eradicate  hog 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY 

We  Pay 

6  PER  CENT  INTEREST 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

1307  N  Street  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Ho£  Poiash 


Don't  starve  your  hogs  to  re- 
move worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product;  then 
select  six  growing  pigs,  feed 
them  all  the  grain,  oil  meal, 
tankage  and  milk  they  can 
eat,  then  place  before  them  in 
dry  trough  sample  of  Hog 
Potash  and  see  how  they  eat 
it.  Worms  cannot  live  where 
It  Is  fed  regularly.  Sold  at 
prices  of  good  salt.  Send  to- 
day for  sample  and  descrip- 
tive circulars. 


Agents  wanted  In  unoccu- 
pied territory. 

Manufactured  By 
UNION   STOCK  YARDS 

limited) 

SOUTH 
OMAHA. 
NEBR. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


POLAND  CHINA  GILTS 

15  big  type  gilts  sired  by  5  different  boars. 
BRED  OR  OPEN.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
C.  H.  HARVEY  BENKELMAN,  NEB. 

Three  Percheron  Stallions 

AND    FOUR    YOUNG    RED    POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 
F.  A.   STOOKER  DUNBAR,  NEB 

200-lb.,  Duroc  Boars 

Heavy-boned  stretchy  fellows.  Sired  by 
GOLDEN  ROD  KING.  CHOICE  $40.00. 
JAMES  CONKLING  FRANKLIN,  NEB. 


Wanted— 15  Market  Shotes 

Want  thrifty  shoats,  free  from  disease.  Glvf 
weight  and  price  in  first  letter.  Must  b< 
within  100  miles  from  Columbus.  Address 
WILLIAM    KIPPLE        COLUMBUS.  NUB 

FOR  SALE 

PERCHERON 

Stallions  and  Mares 

From  2  to  5  years  old 
SINGMASTER  & 
WALKER 

BARN  "S" 

STOCK  YARDS 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


IMMUNE  SPRING  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

I  HAVE  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS'  PRICES. 
THEY  ARE  ALL  IMMUNE.  CHAS.  Y.  THOMPSON,  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA. 

JENSEN'S  IMMUNED  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

MY  HERD  BOAR,  JACK  MUNCIE  127539,  THREE  FALL  BOARS  AND  EIGHT  CORK- 
ING GOOD  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICED  VERY  REASONABLE  TO  MOVE  AT  ONCE. 
J.  J.  JENSEN  STANTON,  NEBRASKA 

— Turkeys  —Turkeys  —Turkeys  ™ 

BOURBON  RED    MOMMOTH  BRONZ    WHITE  HOLLAND 

AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BUY.  WE  BREED  ALL  PAYING  VARI- 
ETIES OF  POULTRY.  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR.  ADDRESS— 
W.  F.  HOLCOMB,  Manager        Nebraska  Poultry  Co.        CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


F.  W.  Joets 

Pres.  &  Treas. 


D.V.  Dlerks 

V.-Pres. 


W.  H. Looker 

Gel).  Mgr. 


NEBRASKA  SERUM  GO. 


(Incorporated) 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Producers  o 


Anti-Hog 
Cholera  Serum 


Our  work  is  carried  out  under  state  supervision  and  the  potency  of 
our  Serum  is  guaranteed.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  immediate 
delivery.  Telephone  or  telegraph  orders  will  receive  preference  as  they 
indicate  the  herd  is  in  immediate  danger.  With  each  shipment  pamph- 
lets will  be  inclosed  instructing  how  it  is  to  be  used,  and  the  proper 
syringes;  for  the  work,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

When  ordering  Serum  specify  the  number  of  hogs  and  their  approx- 
imate weights  and  we  will  send  the  amount  of  Serum  and  Virus  neces- 
sary for  the  simultaneous  treatment. 

NEBRASKA  SERUM  CO. 
340  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Auto  Phone  B-4345 


cholera  now  being  conducted  in  Gage 
and  Johnson  counties  by  the  United 
States  government.  The  principal 
speakers  were  Dr.  S.  E.  Cosford,  in 
charge  of  the  government  work  in 
the  counties  named,  and  Governor  J. 
H.  Morehead  and  Congressman  Charles 
Sloan.  Representatives  of  the  experi- 
ment station  and  the  agricultural 
press  of  the  state  were  present  and 
made  brief  addresses.  It  was  a  "get 
together"  meeting  that  should  be 
productive  of  effective  work  against 
hog  cholera  in  Gage  county. 


A  VETERINARY  TRUST 

The  Nebraska  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  is  apparently  trying  to 
secure  to  veterinarians  a  monopoly 
of  vaccination  work  on  farm  animals. 
Representatives  of  the  association 
have  presented  to  the  Livestock  San- 
itary Board  of  the  state  the  following 
rules  to  be  enacted  into  regulations. 
The  rules  numbered  1,  4  and  5  are 
pernicious,  and  farmers  should  pro- 
test vigorously  against  their  adoption 
by  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board. 

1.  — After  January  1,  1914,  no  person  will 
be  authorized  or  appointed  to  do  inspecting 
or  testing  of  livestock  for  interstate  ship- 
ment who  is  not  a  member — in  good  stand- 
ing— of  the  Nebraska  State  Veterinary  Med- 
ical Association.  Everyone  so  commissioned 
will  be  required  to  take  an  oath  of  office. 

2.  — Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  vet- 
erinary biological  products  that  are  admin- 
istered, offered  for  sale  or  exchange  within 
the  state  of  Nebraska,  must  possess  an 
uncancelled  license  issued  by  the  United 
States  bureau  of  animal  industry,  in  ac- 
cordance with  bureau  of  animal  industry 
order  No.  196,  and  a  permit  from  the 
Live  tock  Sanitary  Board  of  the  state  of 
Nebraska. 

3.  — Every  manufacturer  or  distributor  of 
veterinary  biological  products,  which  are 
to  be  administered,  offered  for  sale  or  ex- 
change within  the  state  of  Nebraska,  must 
be  licensed  by  the  bureau  of  animal  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  specified  in  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry  order  No.  196,  and  must 
have  a  veterinarian  in  charge  that  is  a 
graduate  of  a  recognized  veterinary  college, 
and  If  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  prac- 
tices' administration  or  demonstration  of  his 
biological  products  within  the  state,  the 
veterinarian  in  charge  must  be  registered 
with  the  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

4.  — No.  person,  who  is  not  a  registered 
veterinarian  in  this  state,  shall  be  allowed 
to  administer  or  demonstrate  the  use  of 
such  vaccines,  viruses  or  any  disease- 
producing  biological  products  that  may 
be  dangerous  'in  transmitting  or  spreading 
any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  with- 
out first  obtaining  special  individual  permits 
from   the   State   Livestock   Sanitary  Board. 

5.  — Every  sale  of  anthrax  vaccine,  mal- 
lein,  hog  cholera  virus*,  veterinary  tubercu- 
lin and  anti-rabe  reium,  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska,  by  any  manufacturer,  jobber, 
wholesale  or  retail  druggist,  or  any  other 
person,  shall  be  reported  to  the  state  veter- 
inarian immediately,  giving  name  and  ad- 
dress of  purchaser  and  date  of  sale. 

6.  — By  the  term  veterinary  biological 
products  herein  used  Is  meant:  Vaccines, 
bacteria,  serums,  viruses',  antitoxins,  bac- 
terial cultures,  or  any  disease-producing 
micro-organisms  and  its  products  used  in 
veterinary  medicine. 

The  first  rule  would  make  it  nec- 
essary for  a  veterinarian  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Nebraska  State  Veter- 
inary Medical  Association  before  he 
could  inspect  or  test  livestock  for 
inter-state  shipment.  No  one  could 
object  to  requiring  that  inspectors  be 
graduate  veterinarians,  but  to  allow 
private  organizations  to  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  public  officials  is  not 
only  ridiculous,  but  dangerous. 

The  second  and  third  rules  would 
tend  to  protect  farmers  against  poor 
vaccines  and  serums,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  would  do  that  they 
are  good;  but  the  last  clause  of  the 
third  rule  should  be  stricken  out,  be- 
cause it  is  an  attempt  to  corner  for 
the  benefit  of  veterinarians  the  appli- 
cation and  demonstration  of  serums 
and  vaccines. 

The  fourth  rule  is  a  brazen  affront 
to  farmers.  It  would  create  a  veter- 
inary trust.  If  adopted,  no  farmer, 
without  going  to  much  trouble  to 
secure  a  permit,  could  vaccinate  his 
own  hogs  with  hog  cholera  serum 
and  virus.  Many  farmers  know  as 
much  about  vaccinating  hogs  with 
serum  as  do  the  average  of  the  veter- 
inarians. Why  give  the  later  a 
monopoly?  In  many  Nebraska  com- 
munities no  hogs  would  have  been 
inoculated  this  year  had  farmers  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  services  of 
a  veterinarian. 

The  fifth  rule,  while  not  dangerous, 
is  unnecessary,  it  seems  to  us,  and 
would  be  an  endless  annoyance. 

Every  farmer  who  is  opposed  to 
the  veterinarians  cornering  up  vac- 
cination work  should  at  once  write 
to  Mr.  F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Nebraska, 
a  member  of  the  L'vestock  Sanitary 
Board,  protesting  vigorously  against 
the  adoption  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  rules.  It  is  im- 
portant to  act  quickly  and  decisively. 


Piling  up  on  a  manure  pile  to  keep 
warm  doesn't  promote  the  health  of 
porkers. 


H.  C.  McKelvie  )  Amo„ 
O.  I.  Purdy  f  Fieldmen 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.   R.  McKelvie,  Pub. 

The  Churchill  Stock  Farm 

Near  Hartington,  Neb.,  C.  E.  Churchill 
has  a  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  at  the 
present  time  has-  around  100  head  of  regis- 
tered stuff.  At  the  head  of  his  herd  is  the 
2,500-pound  bull  Gondomar  2d  by  Gondomar, 
out  of  the  dam  Lady  Fragrant  by  Marengo's 
Count.  He  is  'a  four-year-old  coming  five 
and  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Churchill  for  three 
seasons.  A  good  deal  of  the  young  stuff  is 
by  him  and  he  is  a  wonderfully  good  indi- 
vidual. He  is  a  deep  roan  in  color,  very 
square  built,  having  a  remarkable  depth  of 
body,  great  spring  of  rib,  good  top  and  bot- 
tom lines  and  is  close  to  the  ground.  He 
has  an  extra  good  head  and  is  a  very  mel- 
low, loose-hided  fellow.  He  certainly  has 
lots  of  scale  and  the  get  of  this  bull  posses.; 
the  same  qualities.  Mr.  Churchill  recently 
purchased  the  herd  of  Shorthorns'  formerly 
owned  by  Versaw  brothers  of  Ewing,  Neb. 
A  great  many  of  these  cattle  were  sired  by 
the  good  breeding  bull,  Red  Sultan,  a  grand- 
son of  Whitehall  Sultan.  Mr.  Churchill  has 
eight  or  ten  pure  Scotch  cows  in  his  herd, 
and  the  Scotch-top  females  are  on  excellent 
foundations.  ■  He  has  two  in  his  herd  by- 
Victor  Sultan.  One  is  a  red  bull  and  the 
other  is  a  yearling  heifer.  They  are  excel- 
lent individuals  and  among  the  best  things 
in  his1  herd.  On  March  17  Mr.  Churchill 
will  consign  a  number  of  his  cattle  to  the 
sale  which  will  be  held,  by  prominent 
breeders  at  Hartington.  Later  on  we  will 
have  more  to  say  in  regard  to  his  Shorthorns. 
Greenwood  s  Shorthorns 

L.  D.  Greenwood  of  Hartington,  Neb.,  has 
one  of  the  good  herds  in  that  country,  and 
at  the  head  of  this  herd  stands  the  rich  roan 
bull.  Marr  s  Laddie,  a  son  of  the  noted  The 
Callant,  out  of  a  Marr-bred  dam.  He  is 
two  years  old  coming  three  and  is'  a  good, 
deep,  sappy  fellow,  with  the  earmarks  of  a 
great  herd  sire.  The  herd  bull  which  Mr. 
Greenwood  has  been  using  for  some  time 
is  Prince  of  Fashion,  a  three-year-old  sired 
by  Prince  of  Bluffview.  He  is  a  solid  white 
and  is  an  extra  good  individual.  A  large 
portion  of  the  young  stuff  in  this  herd  is 
by  this  sire,  and  thes'e  females  will  be  mated 
with  Marr's  Laddie.  Prince  of  Fashion 
weighs  over  a  ton  and  he  will  be  put  in  the 
March  17  sale  as  one  of  the  attractions. 
Mr.  Greenwood  is  also  consigning  a  number  of 
other  very  attractive  things  in  this  offering, 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  Shorthorn 
breeders  looking  for  practical  Shorthorns. 
Main  Bow  Stock  Farm 

Located  just  in  the  edge  of  Hartington, 
Neb.,  is  the  well  equipped  stock  farm  known 
as  the  Main  Bow  Stock  Farm,  owned  and 
operated  by  J.  M.  Lammers,  who  has  been 
raising  registered  Shorthorn  cattle  for  about 
ten  years  and  pure  bred  Percherons  for  five 
or  six  years'.  Mr.  Lammers  is  a  very  en- 
thusiastic stockman  and  believes  in  raising 
the  good  ones.  He  was  very  fortunate  in 
getting  the  strong  breeding  bull.  Archer, 
formerly  owned  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Biller  of  Hart- 
ington, and  previous  to  that  was  the  bull 
that  did  so  much  good  in  Thompson  Bros.' 
herd  at  Dover,  Kans.  He  used  this  bull  for 
two  or  three  years  and  he  has'  some  excel- 
lent stuff  in  his  herd  now  by  him.  In  order 
to  continue  the  high  class  breeding  opera- 
tions, which  you  will  readily  see  that  he  is 
engaged  in,  Mr.  Lammers  recently  made  a 
trip  to  the  Rankin  Farms  in  Missouri  and 
purchased  a  bull  there  which  the  Rankins 
had  used  for  some  time  in  their  herd.  By 
paying  a  good  liberal  price,  Mr.  Lammers 
was  able  to  bring  into  Nebraska  a  sire  of 
known  breeding  reputation  that  has  re- 
markable scale,  lots  of  quality  and  will 
undoubtedly  add  pre  tige  to  this  herd.  The 
foundation  stock  which  Mr.  Lammers  had 
in  this  herd  was  purchased  from  Arthur  D. 
Brandeis  when  he  was  operating  a  herd  of 
cattle  at  his  country  home  near  Ft.  Cal- 
houn. These  cattle  were  purchased  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  and  have  been  producing 
a  choice  lot  of  good,  strong  milkers  and 
are  regular  producers.  In  the  sale  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Hartington  on  March  17, 
Mr.  Lammers  will  consign  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  head.  There  will  be  twelve  or 
fifteen  bulls  and  the  rest  will  be  females. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  the  cattle  which 
he  is  putting  in  will  be  first  class  in  every 
respect.  Mr.  Lammers  has  about  fifteen  or 
eighteen  head  of  choice  registered  Perch- 
erons. They  are  the  big,  strong,  compact 
kind  and  carry  the  very  best  of  breeding. 
A  short  time  ago  he  purchased  two  big,  typy 
stallions  from  the  Holbert  stud  at  Greeley, 
one  of  these  being  an  imported  horse,  and 
he  is  using-  these  on  his  farm  now.  The 
mares  which  he  has  have  lots  of  size,  strong 
bone  and  plenty  of  quality.  Later  on  Mr. 
Lammers  will  have  a  few  stud  colts  for 
sale,  which  will  probably  be  offered  at  pri- 
vate treaty,  and  when  they  are,  it  will  be 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  anyone  in  need 
of  a  good  young  Percheron  colt  to  get  a 
bargain. 

Great    Dairy  Farm 

One  of  the  best  equipped  dairy  farms  in 
the  corn  belt  is  owned  and  operated  by 
F.  B.  Tipton,  Sr.,  of  Seward,  Neb.  Mr. 
Tipton  is  one  of  our  very  best  dairymen. 
He  is  a  man  who  is  well  versed  along  dairy 
lines  and  ha=.  a  plant  that  is  the  last  word 
;n  dairy  circles.  At  the  pre  ent  time  he 
has  a  big  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  all  regis- 
tered, and  a  herd  of  Holstein  catt'e  that  he 
bought  less  than  a  year  ago  for  his  son. 
He  purchased  these  cattle  at  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  and  spared  neither  time  nor  expense 
in  getting  the  very  best.  They  are  all 
pure-brede;.  but  not  regi  tered.  They  are 
mostly  by  a  sire  that  weighed  2,300  pounds, 
and  are  very  scaly.  His  boy  changed  his 
minil  in  regard  to  going  ahead  with  the 
herd  so  these  cattle  will  be  sold  at  public 
puction  on  December  23.  It  will  be  a  great 
opportunity  to  pick  up  heavy  milkers  at 
your  own  price.  All  the  milking  is  done 
at  this  dairy  by  milking  machines  and  it 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  make  a  trip 
and  see  this  finely  equ  pped  dairy  farm  anil 
pet  a  few  practical,  up-to-the-minute  Ideas 
from  a  man  who  1;  on  the  job  all  the  time. 


Wednesday,  December  3,  1913. 
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Veterinary  Course  at  Home 
$1500 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin 

writes:  "l  took  the  course 
for  my  own  benefit  on  the 
farm,  but  the  success  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me* 
and  will  be  to  any  man." 


A  YEAR 

and  upwards 
can  be  made  by  talcing  our 
Veterinary  course  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Taught 
in  simplest  English.  Di- 
ploma granted.  Graduates 
assisted  i  n  getting  locations 
or  positions.  Cost  within 
reach  of  all.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 
The  London  Veterin- 
ary Correspondence 
School 

London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Read  the  ads. — S.   R.  McKelvie. 


AUCTIONEERS 

Carey  M.Jones 

Livestock  Auctioneer 
PLENTY    OF    OPEN  DATES. 
14  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.  CHICAGO 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  &  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bids.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Ht5i,iH 

Livestock  Auctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in     the    country.       WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

D.  H    CUNNINGHAM.  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address: 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM 
%   Citizens'   Nat  l   Bank       WAYNE,  NEB. 

COT.,.    ARTHUR    XV.  THOMPSON 
LIVESTOCK    AUCTIONEER.       Have  con- 
ducted    livestock     sales     successfully  and 
would    be    pleased    to    communicate  with 
parties   wanting   spring   dates.       Address — 
ARTHUR  W.   THOMPSON       YORK.  NEB. 

E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having   made   a   number   of   sales   of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence  in   conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645   E    STREET                  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Entire  Poland  Herd 
at  Private  Treaty 

Twelve  spring  boars  of  big  type  at 
$20  to  $25.  Two  yearling  boars  at 
$50  each.  Herd  boar.  Big  Bone,  $50. 
Twelve  gilts  bred  and  four  extra 
choice  tried  bred  sows  at  low  figures. 
The  e  hogs  are  absolutely  good,  big- 
type  stuff  and  there  is  a  good  margin 
of  profit  in  them  for  the  buyer.  They 
must  be  closed  out  at  once.  Address: 

H.  A.  WOOD,    Ulysses,  Neb. 


Combination 
Sale  of  


Shorthorn  Cattle 


TO  BE  HELD  AT  SALE  PAVILION 

South  Omaha,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Dec.  16 

S!wlm.   U  25  or  30  BULLS 

ixiy  neau  25  or  30  females 

Included  in  this  sale  will  be  a  choice  lot  of  bulls  ranging  in  age  from 
yearlings  to  four-  and  five-year-olds.  A  number  of  these  will  be  Scotch 
bulls  and  among  these  are  some  that  will  make  outstanding  good  herd 
bulls.  A  choice  lot  of  cows  and  heifers  in  this  offering  and  a  liberal 
number  of  these  will  be  Scotch.  The  consigners  are:  Edgar  Shoebotham, 
Fairbury.  Neb.;  H.  H.  Hess  &  Son,  Surprise,  Neb.;  J.  G.  Westrope,  Harlan, 
Iowa;  Harriott  and  Hanora  Wood,  Wiota,  Iowa;  R.  A.  Bixler,  Corning, 
Iowa;  C.  F.  Mitchell  &  Son,  Farragut,  Iowa;  C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
Iowa;  John  Saunders,  Manilla,  Iowa;  N.  D.  Merrill,  Creston,  Iowa;  and 
S.  C.  Beaver,  Ulysses,  Neb.        For  catalogs  address — 


C.  A.  SAUNDERS,  Mgr. 

Col.  F.  M.  Woods  and  Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneers 


Manilla,  Iowa 


SALE  AT  SOI  TH  OMAHA 

On  TUESDAY.  DECEMBEK  lf.TH.  there  will  be  a  combination  Shorthorn  sale 
held  at  South  Omaha,  and  in  this  offering  of  about  sixty  head  will  be  cattie  from 
prominent  herds  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  C.  A.  SAUNDERS,  Manilla.  Iowa,  will  sell 
Sultan  Count,  a  roan  yearling  sired  by  White  Sultan,  a  ;on  of  Whitehall  Sultan.  He 
is  a  Cruickshank  "Secret  and  will  he  one  of  the  best  in  the  sale.  He  also  sells  two 
other  young  Scotch  bulls.  JOHN  SAUNDERS,  Manilla,  Iowa,  sells  two  good  young 
bulls,  one  of  which  is  a  Scotch  bull.  C.  F.  MITCHELL  &  SON,  Farragut,  Iowa,  sells 
True  Cumberland  2d,  a  son  of  the  great  Cumberland's  Last.  He  is  the  white  bull 
Mr.  Mitchell  showed  so  successfully  this  rail.  He  will  make  a  splendid  i.erd  bull  and 
is  all  right.  Another  good  young  bull  they  will  sell  is  A  True  Cumberland,  a  son  of 
True  Cumberland  3d.  He  is  a  straight  Scotch  and  a  good  oyung  bull.  J.  G.  WES- 
TROPE, Harlan,  Iowa,  sells  two  good  bull.',  one  of  which  is  Victor  Goods,  a  son  of 
American  Goods,'.  He  is  a  Cruickshank  Secret,  descending  from  Imp.  Victoria  51st  by 
Roan  Gauntlet.  Will  make  a  very  large  bull  and  a  good  one.  N.  D.  MERRILL. 
Creston,  Iowa,  fells  Gloster  M..  a  son  of  Gloster  s  Favorite.  He  is  a  five-year-old  and 
is  a  Cruickshank  Secret.  Is  a  well  bred  bull  and  Quite  a  good  one.  R.  A.  BIXLER, 
Corning,  Iowa,  fells  Nina's  Lad,  a  February  yearling  sired  by  Uiy  Lad,  and  out  of 
Imp.  Dalmeny  Nina  5th.  One  of  the  best  bulls  in  the  sale.  He  also  sends  a  nice 
two-year-old  heifer  sired  by  Lad's  Stamp. — O.   I.  Purdy. 


'?«2'5  Shorthorn  Cattle 


TO  BE  HELD  IN  SALE  PAVILION  ON  FARM  NEAR 

Carroll,  Iowa,  Wednesday,  Dec.  17 


Forty  Head — 12  Bulls,  28  Females 


A  grand  opportunity  to  purchase  herd  bull  material.  Twelve  young 
bulls,  extra  choice  individuals,  rich  pedigrees;  nine  sired  by  Sultan 
Standard,  one  by  Sultan  Cruicksliank,  and  others  by  Clear  the  Way  10th. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  very  choice  heifers  by  Sultan  Standard,  bred  to 
Sultan's  Diamond,  by  Scotch  Sultan,  the  young  tried  herd  bull  which 
Mr.  Judge  is  including  in  the  offering.  Twelve  cows  with  calves  at  foot. 
A  few  open  heifers.    A  few  others  will  be  bred. 

For  catalogs  address — 

J.  T.  JUDGE       Carroll,  Iowa 

Col.  Woods,  Auctioneer  0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


JUDGE'S  GREAT  SHORTHORN  SALE 

We  recently  visited  the  herd  of  cattle  owned  by  J.  T.  Judge  of  Car- 
roll, Iowa,  and  saw  the  draft  of  cattle  which  he  has  selected  for  bis  De- 
cember 17  sale.  He  is  putting  in  the  best  bunch  of  bulls  that  we  have 
ever  seen  entered  in  any  of  the  sales  here  in  the  west.  They  are  all 
young  and  are  sired  mostly  by  Sultan's  Standard.  They  are  very  uni- 
form and  are  an  exceptionally  high  class  lot  of  good  individuals.  Breeders 
looking  for  exceptionally  good  young  herd  bulls  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  this  offering.  One  of  the  attractions  in  the  sale  is  the  young  tried 
Scotch  bull,  Sultan's  Diamond.  He  is  sired  by  Scotch  Sultan  by  White- 
hall Sultan  and  out  of  the  dam  Diamond  Nell  by  Bapton  Diamond.  He 
carries  a  good  pedigree  and  is  a  bull  that  Mr.  Judge  has  selected  for  his 
own  use.  A  large  number  of  the  females  in  the  herd  are  bred  to  this 
bull  and  some  of  the  cows  in  the  sale  will  also  be  bred  to  him.  Mr. 
Judge  is  selling  him  for  no  fault  and  it  will  be  a  big  bargain  for  some 
fellow  to  pick  up.  He  was  purchased  at  a  good  long  price  and  will  be 
one  of  the  best  herd  bull  propositions  to  be  sold  at  auction  this  year. 
The  younger  bulls  which  he  is  offering  will  afford  breeders  looking  for 
extra  choice  individuals,  with  rich  pedigrees,  a  grand  opportunity  to 
buy  up  something  good.  We  would  ask  all  those  interested  to  write  at 
once  to  Mr.  Judge  so  that  he  may  forward  you  catalog. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


Swanson's  2S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

======^=^=    TO  BE  HELD  IN  SALE  PAVILION  ON  FARM  NEAR  ===^====== 

St.  Edward,  Neb.,  Friday,  December  12 

yB                    This  will  be  a  very  choice  selec-  A  A  O 
■jp^^          tion   of   Duroc   Jerseys,   including   £\j  DUfllS 
some  extra  good  herd  boar  pros- 
BJ         <p%  fM    pects,     and     some    choice    sows,  OA  XfltAfC 
1  I  %S  d  U    carrying  the  very  best  of  blood  lines,  bv     OUn  V 

There  will  be  four  big,  growthy  spring  gilts  by  King  the  Colonel. 
Others  by  Valley  King,  Ray's  Wonder,  Proud  Colonel,  Jr.    Three  fall 
sows  by  Colonel  2d;  and  five  tried  sows.    Spring  males  mostly  by  Proud 
Colonel,  Jr„  and  Col.  Muncie. 

For  catalogs  address — 

A.  E.  SWANSON   St.  Edward,  Neb. 

CoJs.  H.  S.  Allen,  Wiliamson  and  Fuller,  Auctioneers 

O.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 

SWANSON'S  CHOICE  DUROCS 

A.  E.  Swanson,  a  well  known  Duroc  Jersey  breeder  of  Sc.  Edward, 
Nebraska,  will  hold  a  public  sale  at  his  stock  farm  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 12,  and  in  this  offering  will  sell  forty  head  of  boars  and  sows.  There 
will  be  twenty  boars — three  fall   males  and   seventeen   spring  males. 
There  will  be  three  fall  sows,  twelve  spring  gilts  and  five,  tried  sows. 
Among  the  attractions  in  the  offering  there  will  be  four  big,  growthy 
gilts  by  King  the  Colonel.    They  are  of  March  farrow.    Two  will  be  bred 
to  Proud  Colonel,  Jr.,  Again,  and  two  to  Special  Colonel  by  Colonel  2d, 
tracing  to  King  the  Colonel  cn  the  sire  side,  making  them  line  bred 
King  Ihe  Colonel  litters.     This  will  be  an    excellent    opportunity  for 
breeders  to  pick  up  some  extra  good  breeding  stock' in  the  very  best  of 
condition  and  carrying  the  very  best  of  blood  lines.    Mr.  Swanson  raises 
the  very  best  of   Durocs  and    when  be   shows   he   always  gets  in  the 
money.      Arrange  to  attend  this  sale  if  possible.    If  you  cannot,  send 
bids.— O.  I.  Purdy. 
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Big,  Smooth,  Heavy  Boned  Poland  China 

^m%g%  Weighing  from  150  to  250  Lbs.,  offered  at  bargain  prices.  Gilts 

0  O  3 1  S    9llll     \X  1119   offered  open  or  bred.    For  full  particulars  write  or  call  and  see 

S.  McKELVIE  &  SON,  Fairfield,  Nebraska  


MEYERS   BIO   TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy  spring  boars  for  sale  by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT,  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.  Early  pigs  with 
HEAVY  BONE.  PRICES  REASONABLE, 
n.   H.   MEYER  FONTAJVELXE,  NEB. 

1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED.    DIFFEY  NORTH   BEND,  NEB. 

DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J.,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Columbus,  and  BLUE 
VALLEY     EXCEPTION     2D.  GROWTHY 
SPRING   MALES   PPICED  TO  MOVE. 
FRANK   DVORAK  HOWELL8,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE  —  Sired   mostly  by   HADLEY' 9 

MOGUL  and   MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C    H.  SCHRAM  NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 


Smatlan 
Big  Type 


ROLANDS 


SIXTY  spring  pig»  by  BIG  BONE 
JUMBO  199065,  BIG  TIMM  190903 
and  BIG  SENSATION.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  SMATLAN,   SCHUYLER,  NEB 


WnJI^OC^JHpGS 

Wilson's  Mulefoot  Hogs 

A.  FEW  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  FOR 
SALE  BY  NEBRASKA  PRIDE  10589. 
ALSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANIEL   WILSON  MONROE.  NEB. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  adver- 
tisers. I  know  them  to  be  reliable.  They 
will  give  you  a  "square  deal". — S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie.  Publisher. 


Dan's  Thrilling  Life  Story 

Told  in  148,  Big,  8x11  Pages 

FREE 

DAN  PATCH  1:55,  the  Horse 
That  Fights  to  Win,  Makes  Friends, 
Dreams  of  FAST  RACING  Events 
and  Wins  Like  a  Great  Man. 

The  Most  Popular  Champion  in  the  World's  His- 
tory and  the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  of  all  Time 


THIS  SENSATIONAL  BOOK-MAILED  FREE 

This  Sensational  DAN  PATCH  BOOK  (148  Pages),  MAILED  FREE,  has  already  been  sent  to  Hundreds 
of  Thousands  of  Farmers,  Stockraisers  and  Horsemen.  It  is  a  Big,  Beautiful  Book.  Cover  in  14  Beautiful 
Colors,— reproduction  of  the  Finest  Painting  of  Dan  Patch.  It  shows  M.  W.  Savage  driving.  It  tells  the 
Most  Thrilling  Horse  Story  of  modern  times,  in  the  words  of  the  World's  most  Famous  Turf  Writers  with 
200  Fine  Engravings— how  the  unbeatable  Dan  Patch  swept  through  the  racing  circuit  year  after  year;  how 
he  broke  all  records,  vanquished  all  opponents  and  never  faltered,  never  went  a  poor  mile,  never  lost  a  race. 

It  gives  you  the  Soul  of  the  Great  Horse  so  that  you  grow  to  love  him.  It  tells  you  how  he  dreams  of 
victory  at  night,  pacingi  desperate  races  in  his  sleep,  so  that  his  attendant  must  quiet  him.  It  makes  you 
understand  his  fine  fighting  spirit  in  that  last  desperate  rush  for  records  and  world's  glory. 

Also  read  the  story  of  Dazzle  Patch— Dan's  Sensational  Son  that  showed  a  1:44  clip  when  only  28  months 
old.  If  you  are  a  Farmer,  a  Stockraiser  or  a  Horseman  over  21  years  old  you  may  nave  it  FREE.  Over 
2,000,000  Farmers  have  written  and  asked  for  Dan's  Picture  and  they  all  received  it  free.  I  especially  want 
these  people  to  have  this  book.  Not  only  a  horse  story  but  also  a  Library  for  the  Poultry  man,  the  Hog 
Raiser  or  the  Cattle  Raiser,  or  for  the  Horseman.  Finely  engraved  Pictures  of  all  the  breeds.  Thousands 
write  saying  they  wouldn't  take  many  dollars  for  the  book.  A  regular  storehouse  of  Live  Stock  information. 
Mailed  Free,  to  Farmers,  Stockbreeders  or  Stockowners,  All  Over  The  World. 

The  Veterinary  Information  you  will  find  in  this  Book  makes  it  worth  a  large  amount  to  you,  for  this 
information  is  from  the  brains  of  the  best  men  in  America,  the  kind  that  are  called  into  consultation  on 
animals  worth  Fortunes  on  the  International  1:55  Horse  Farm,  the  Home  of  my  Five,  World  Famous,  Cham- 
pion Stallions,-Dan  Patch  1:55— Minor  Heir  1:58%—  George  Gano  2:02-Arion  2:07^— Dazzle  Patch  and  250 
Brood  Mares  and  Colts.  Dan  Patch  has  gone  more  Extremely  Fast  Miles,  than  the  combined  fast  miles  of  all 
the  trotters  and  pacers  that  have  ever  lived.    Dan  is  also  a  never  failing  sire  of  trotting  or  pacing  speed. 

It  is  costing  me  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Dollars  to  distribute  these  books,  but  you  may  have  one  right 
now.  Mailed  Free,  postage  prepaid.  If  You  Are  Over  21  and  Answer  These  Two  Questions. 

First— In  what  paper  did  you  read  this  offer? 

Second— How  many  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  do  you  own  or  take  care  of? 

Don't  wait.  Answer  the  questions  on  a  postal  card  or  by  letter  and  the  Big,  Beautiful  Book  will  be 
sent  free  at  once.  You  would  not  take  $5.00  for  this  Book  if  you  could  not  get  another  copy  free.  Address 

M.  W.  SAVAGE  or  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

f\~kn  Dofrh'c  I  if  A  PrAA  Givesmany  Thrilling  Incidents,  showing  Dan's  great  fondness 

"  o  ■  ■  raitll  9  MIC  m  I  CC  for  children  and  how  he  would  show  it  when  children  came 
into  his  stall.  Your  Children  will  be  delighted  to  read  this  very  interesting  Book  and  to  see  these  200  Fine 
Pictures.  Send  today.   It's  perfectly  free.  Answer  the  Two  Questions  and  the  Book  is  yours. 

P.  S.  There  is  an  "International  Dealer"  in  Your  City,— who  sells  "International  Stock  Food  Tonic," 
—the  Largest  Seller  in  the  World  for  over  25  Years,— and  All  of  my  Twenty-Eight  Preparations,  on  a  Spot 
Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  Money  if  they  ever  fail.  If  you  can  think  of  a  fairer  proposition  for  me  to 
make,— write  me  what  it  is.   Ask  Your  Dealer  about  my  preparations  or  ask  for  this  splendid  book. 


-Farm  Account  Book 


KNOW  HOW  MUCH  YOU  MAKE  ItfcXT  YEAR 

No  one  shall  pay  a  cent  for  Bickmore's  Farm  Aocount  Book.  Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 
address.  Business  farming  puts  money  In  the  bank.  This  book  is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form— more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  a  laborer's  time  record;  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  64  pages;  for  Ink  sr  ponclli 
Not  a  cheap  affair.  Its  quality  is  in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE'S  GALL  CURE 

A  soothing,  healing  salve,  the  old-time  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  high  priced 
to  take  cnances  of  losing  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 
Harness  and  Saddle  Galls,  Bope  Burn,  Cuts,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keeps  them  sound 
and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don't  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure 
cures  while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  Look  out  for  substitutes 
and  cheap  imitations.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  at  the  store.  The  work- 
horse trade  mark  on  every  box.  Farm  Account  Book  Is  ready.  Send  today. 

BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.  Box  204  Old  Town,  Main* 


That's  what  the  thousands 
say  who  are  using  these  famous 
and  popular  arctics.  "Duck 
Brand "  stampe-i  on  an  arctic 
is  your  assurance  of  day  in  and 
day  out  ixjear  satisfaction. 

Insist  on  the  famous  "Duck  Brand"  Arctic: 

Made  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  most  exacting  requirements.  Reinforced 

against  all  strain— made  with  the  double  wear  sole. 

of  enqjtttvT  Wh°  hand'eS        DUCk  BraDd'  'ine  °'  Rubber  ,ootwear  is  ,he  ^  who  handle9  best 

THE  DUCK  BRAND  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Pub. 

Ford  Horse  Importing;  Company 

We  recently  visited  the  Ford  horse  im- 
porting  barns  at  Parker,  So.  Dak.,  and  Mr. 
Gr.  A.  Ford,  who  is  the  manager  and  one  of 
the  well  known  importers  for  many  years, 
showed  us  some  of  the  best  and  biggest 
Percherons  and  Belgians  that  we  have 
seen  in  our  travels  this  year.  The  first  im- 
portation arrived  a  short  time  ago  and, 
although  some  of  these  horses'  have  been 
sold,  the  most  of  them  are  in  their  barns 
at  Parker  and  it  Is  certainly  very  interest- 
ing to  note  the  high  class  lot  of  big,  drafty, 
heavy-boned  horses  which  Mr.  Ford  selected 
for  this  importation.  Like  a  number  of 
other  importers,  he  states  that  the  good 
ones  are  hard  to  find  and  in  order  to  bring 
them  across  you  have  got  to .  pay  the  price. 
He  has  selected  the  best  bunch  that  he  has 
ever  brought  over  and  he  intends  to  have 
another  large  importation  arrive  at  Parker 
before  a  great  while.  All  the  horses  were 
selected  by  Mr.  Ford,  an  importer  who  has 
made  sixteen  trips  across  the  ocean  for 
horses.  He  has  been  in  the  horse  business 
ever  since  he  was  a  youngster,  his  father 
importing  at  Fairbury,  111.,  where  Mr.  G. 
A.  Ford  received  his  practical  schooling 
along  the  horse  lines.  His  father  was  with 
him  on  his  recent  trip  and  expressed  him- 
self as  well  pleased  with  the  selection  which 
his  son  was  bringing  to  South  Dakota.  One 
of  the  best  two-year-old  black  Percherons 
we  have  seen  this  year  was  led  out  by  Mr. 
Ford.  He  had  remarkable  bone,  lots  of 
style  and  lots  of  weight.  His  three-year-old 
Karomi,  another  solid  black,  will  develop 
into  a  very  large  horse  and  is  very  typy. 
His  Percherons  are  by  prize  winners  that 
have  shown  in  the  Percheron  district,  and 
also  by  government  accepted  horses.  The 
Belgians  which  Mr.  Ford  has  imported  this 
year  are  true  to  the  Belgian  type  and  carry 
the  very  richest  of  breeding.  He  has  one 
extra  good  individual  sired  by  the  noted 
Paul  46032,  the  champion  of  Belgium.  Mr. 
Ford  says  that  this  horse,  which  he  brought 
over,  is  very  much  the  same  type  as  his 
sire  and  doubts'  if  a  better  Belgian  was  ever 
brought  to  this  country.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  high  class  Percherons  or  Bel- 
gians, it  will  be  to  your  interes't  to  get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Ford,  as  he  is  the  boy  who 
brings  them  over  at  a  commission  of  $100. 
He  has  a  system  so  that  the  buyer  gets  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  he  can  show  you  to  a 
penny  what  it  costs  to  land  a  horse  here. 
Get  in  line  with,  the  Ford  Horse  Importing 
Company,  recently  incorporated  under  the 
state  laws  of  South  Dakota,  if  you  are  in 
the  market  for  draft  horses  of  either  the 
Percheron  or  Belgian  breed  and  want  to  buy 
them  at  prices  that  are  not  exorbitant. 
Adams'    Poland  Chinas 

We  recently  visited  Roy  Adams  of  Laurel, 
Neb.,  and  found  Mr.  Adams  a  mighty  busy 
man.  He  has  had  a  good  run  on  spring 
boars  this  year  and  still  has  a  number  of 
corking  good  males  left.  A  large  portion  of 
his  spring  stuff  is  sired  by  the  good  boar, 
Lauer's  Chief  Price,  one  of  the  best  and 
biggest  boars  in  the  corn  belt.  Mr.  Adams 
will  hold  a  sale  on  January  21,  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  Robert  Schug  sale.  The  sows  in 
this  sale  will  be  largely  bred  to  the  above 
boar,  and  the  younger  stuff  will  be  bred 
to  a  son  of  Crow's  Kind.  If  you  are  in 
the  market  for  a  real  good  spring  male, 
get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Schug  s  Polands 

Robert  Schug  of  Coleridge,  Neb.,  has  a 
few  corking  good  spring  boars  left,  and  they 
are  in  the  very  pink  of  condition  to  send 
out.  They  are  immuned.  Mr.  Schug  is  one 
of  the  older  breeders  in  the  state  and  he 
certainly  has  on  his  place  a  strong  line-up 
of  breeding  males.  At  the  head  of  his  herd 
is  the  good  boar  Great  Columbus',  sired  by 
the  well  known  show  and  breeding  boar,  Big 
Orphan,  out  of  the  dam  Lady  Rose  2d  by 
Long  Wonder.  He  is  an  outstanding  boar 
and  his  pigs  are  showing  up  in  great  shape. 
In  Mr.  Schug's  spring  sale  of  January  20 
he  -will  have  in  his  offering  about  fifty  head. 
There  will  be  about  ten  gilts  in  the  sale  by 
Great  Columbus  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
offering  will  be  bred  to  him.  There  will  be 
twelve  yearling  sows,  mostly  by  the  former 
herd  boar,  King  Mastiff.  Some  of  these 
will  be  bred  to  Big  Kind,  the  son  of  Crow's 
Kind  which  Mr.  Schug  has  in  his  herd.  He 
also  recently  put  an  extra  good  boar  in  his 
herd  Fired  by  Blue  Valley.  He  is  a  March 
pig,  is  a  remarkably  good  individual  with 
strong,  heavy  bone,  good,  breedy  head  and 
plenty  of  length.  He  stands  on  a  good  set 
of  feet  and  from  the  looks  of  things'  now 
will  make  Mr.  Schug  an  extra  good  male  to 
use  in  his  well  known  herd.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  a  good  Poland  China  boar,  write  Mr. 
Schug,  and  do  not  forget  his  sale,  which 
will   be   a  very  attractive  one. 

Sing-master  &  Walker's  Drafters 

Singmaster  &  Walker  have  recently  in- 
stalled a  branch  barn  at  the  stockyards  at 
cioux  City,  Iowa,  and  are  now  in  nice  shape 
to  handle  Percheron  stallions  and  mares. 
Mr.  Walker,  who  has  charge  of  this  branch 
barn,  recently  showed  us  through  his  barns, 
and  he  has  on  hand  at  the  present  time 
Percheron  stallions  ranging  in  age  from  two 
to  five  years  old.  Some  are  imported  and 
some  are  home  bred.  Mr.  Singmaster  has 
imported  108  stallions  this  year  and  a 
number  of  these  will  be  shipped  to  Sioux 
City,  where  Mr.  Walker  will  look  after  the 
wants  of  those  in  search  of  extra  good 
stallions.  He  has  had  an  excellent  trade 
s'nee  he  started  the  barn  at  Sioux  City  and 
fxpfcts  to  ship  in  just  as  many  horres  a; 
the  trade  will  call  for.  He  has  an  extra 
choice  five-year-old  imported  Percheron,  an 
;ron  gray,  with  a  remarkable  amount  of 
cale,  heavy  bone  and  true  to  the  Perchero  i 
type.  This  horse  is-  good  enough  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  any  Percheron  man  with  regis- 
tered mares,  and  he  will  make  good.  An- 
other extra  good  one  is  the  three-year-old 
black  Percheron  horse,  home  bred,  a  very 
'trong.  well-muscled  fellow,  with  deep  body, 
good  lines  and  styli  h.  He  also  has  a  four- 
year-old  iron  gray  Percheron  that  is  home 
bred.      He    is    a    big,    strong    fellow,  with 


plenty  of  quality.  He  has  an  outstanding 
good  two-year-old  home-bred  Percheron 
that  is  in  the  very  pink  of  condition  to  go 
out  and  do  hard  service.  These  horses  are 
all  priced  to  move,  and  if  you  go  there  you 
will  certainly  be  pleased  with  the  high  class 
iot  of  stallions  which  they  have  to  show 
you.  You  will  enjoy  a  visit  with  Mr. 
Walker  anyway,  and  he  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  the  horses  whether  you  buy  or  not. 
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Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

12 —  A.    F.   Hager,   Avoca,  la. 

13 —  J.   B.   Ashby,   Audubon,  la. 

19 —  Robt.  Hairsine,  Missouri  Valley,  la. 

20 —  Waltemeyer  Bros.,  Melbourne,  la. 
20 — S.   M.   Hinkle,   Genoa,  Neb. 

22—  J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks,  Neb. 

23 —  C.  E.  Clauff,  Central  City,  Neb. 

24 —  F.  A.  Scofield,  Columbus,  Neb. 

27 —  T.  J.  Overboe,  Allen,  Neb. 

28 —  W.  H.  Swartsley  &  Son,  Rlverdale, 
Neb. 

28 —  P.  W.  Weberg,  Denison,  la. 

29 —  O.  S.  Larson,  Logan,  la. 

30 —  Willard  Robbins,   Lyons,  Neb. 

31 —  Wm.  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 

31 — Dave  Boesiger,   Cortland,  Neb. 

2 —  E.    H.    Carpenter    &    Son,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

3 —  Gus  Krueger,   Beemer,  Neb. 

4 —  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 

5 —  Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 

6 —  Henry  Stuthman,   Pilger,  Neb. 
9 — O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 

10 —  F.    B.    Nelson,   Lindsay,  Neb. 

11 —  C.  E.   Peterson.  Genoa,  Neb. 

12 —  N.  J.  Nelson,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

13 —  William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 

14 —  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 

16 —  Briggs  Bros.,   Seward,  Neb. 

17 —  George  Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 

17 —  A.  F,   Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 

18 —  Gilbert  Van  Patten,   Sutton,  Neb. 

18 —  George  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

19 —  Henry  Wernimont,   Ohiowa,  Neb. 

19 —  George  Davis  &  Son,  Milford,  Neb. 

20 —  Tyrrell   &  Severns,   Seward,  Neb. 

21—  E.  E.  &  N.  T.  Toungs,  Lexington, 

24 —  F.   E.   Merrick,   Osceola,  Neb. 

25 —  E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 
25 — Theo.   Foss,   Sterling,  Neb. 

25 —  Fred   Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  la. 

26 —  G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb. 

26 —  J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner.  Neb. 

27 —  Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal  Neb. 

27 —  O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kearney,  Neb. 

28 —  J.   N.   Forbes,   Plalnview.  Neb. 
2 — L.  J.  Kuzel,  Clarkson,  Neb. 

4 — J.   R.   Blackburn,   Ord,  Neb. 
13 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Poland  Chinas 

Dec.    2 — D.   L.  Versaw,   Stafford,  Neb. 
Jan.  20 — Roy  Adams,  Laurel,  Neb. 
Jan.  21 — Robert   Schug,   Coleridge,  Neb. 
Jan.  22 — T.   G.   Reetz,   Bloomfleld,  Neb. 
Jan.  23 — Thomas  F.  Miller,  York,  Neb. 
Jan.  24 — Beall   &  Jackson,   Roca,  Neb. 
Jan.  27 — Col.  Houseman,  Wakefield,  Neb. 
Jan.  28 — W.  J.  Crow,  Webb,  la. 
Jan.  2  9 — C.   H.   Schram,   Newcastle,  Neb. 
Feb.    2 — Coleman  Bros.,   Ithaca,  Neb. 
Feb.    3 — J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock, 
Neb. 

Feb.  4 — Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 
Feb.  4 — Timm  Neuhofel  &  Sons,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

5 —  G.    A.   Kissinger,    Milford,  Neb. 

6 —  Morris  Fowler,  Arcadia,  Neb. 

7 —  Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  la. 
7 — J.  T.  R.  Nash,  Minden,  Neb.' 

Feb.  11 — D.  C.   Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb. 
Feb.  13 — Mather  &  Wolfe,  O'Neill,  Neb. 
Feb.  21 — Orville  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 
Feb.  24 — Jake  Dietseh,  Boone,  Neb. 
Mar.    3 — Frank   Dvorak,   Howells,  Neb. 

4 —  Gilbert  Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 

5 —  H.    B.    Taylor,    Farnam,  Neb. 

6 —  William  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 

7 —  H.  H.  Meyer,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 
Mar.  10 — Joshua   Morgan,    Hardy,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

Dec.  10 — Blank   Bros,   and   Kleen,  Franklin, 
Neb. 

Dec.  16 — Combination    sale    at    So.  Omaha. 

C.  A.   Saunders,   Manilla,   Iowa,  Mgr. 
Dec.  17 — J.    T.   Judge,    Carroll,  la. 
Feb.  17 — Jim  Lahey  and  M.  A.  Swain,  Ewing, 

Neb.     Sale  held  in  sale  pavilion. 
Mar.  11 — E.  W.  Crossgrove  &  Son,  Farnam. 

Neb.  1        i  j   1 1 

Mar.  17 — J.   M.  Lammers,   L.   D.  Greenwood 

and  C.   E.   Churchill.    Sale  at  Hart- 

ington,  Neb. 
Mar.  25 — A.   C.   Shallenberger,  Alma,  Neb. 

Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durhams 
Mar.  12— A.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  S«ward,  Neb. 

Hampshires 
Mar.    7 — C.    P.    Paulsen,    Nora,    Neb.  Sale 

at  Fremont,  Neb. 
Mar.  12 — H.   D.   DeKalb,   DeKalb,    la.  Sale 

at  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Mar.  18 — Roy  Fisher,  Winside,  Neb. 

Holsteins 

Dec.  2 — Cornbelt  Holstein   Sale  Co.    Sale  at 
South    Omaha,    Neb.     Prof.    A.  L. 
Haecker,   Mgr.,   Lincoln,  Neb. 
Dec.    4 — Badger  &  Frost,  Central  City,  Neb. 
Dec.  23 — F.    B.    Tipton,    Sr.,    Seward,  Neb. 
Dispersion  sale.     (Pure-breds  but  not 
registered.) 

Herefords 

Jan.  2S — Mousel  Bros.,   Cambridge,  Neb. 
Feb.  19  and  20 — Nebraska  Hereford  Breeders' 

sale   at   Grand   Island,   Neb.  Robert 

Mousel,  Manager. 
Mar.  10 — A.   F.   Hager,  Avoca,  Iowa. 
Mar.  11 — O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  la. 
Angus 

Apr.  1  and  2 — Escher  &  Son  and  Escher  & 
Ryan,  Botna,  Iowa.  Sale  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Percherons 

Feb.  17-18 — Lakewood      Farm  Percheron-, 
Rock  Rapids,  la.    Sale  at  Sioux  City. 


It  isn't  such  a  vast  distance  from 
Gordon,  Nebraska,  to  Albion,  Ne- 
braska. Why,  therefore,  the  situation 
described  by  the  Albion  News  as 
follows:  "The  farmers  up  around 
Rushville  and  Gordon  get  50  to  55 
cents  a  bushel  for  their  potatoes. 
Albion  people  pay  90  cents  for  them. 
That  includes  at  least  two  profits 
and  freight." 


Mature  horses  can  rough  it  through 
the  winter,  but  colts  should  have 
shelter  on  cool  nights. 
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HAMPSHIRES. 

IMMUNED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR   SALE.     Big,    growthy   fall    and   spring    yearlings   by   such     sires   a»  EVERETT 

TRUE  3D,   PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP.     PRICED  TO  MOVE. 

C.  P.  PAULSEN  NORA,  NEBRASKA 


Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and   prolific   strains.      Choice   spring  boari 
and  gilts  for  sale.    WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.   V.  HARVEY         CTJLBERTSON,  NEB. 

Beokendorf's  Hampshires 

Qrowthy  spring  male*  by  THE  LAD  FOR 

ME   and   COMPEER    OF  WALNUT. 

J.    E.   BECKENDORF       WALNUT,  IOWA 

BIO,     GROWTHY    HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeKALB'S    KING    and    others.     Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN    BULLS.    PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D    A.   REDIGER                 MILFORD,  NEB. 

NICHOL  HAMPSHIRES 

Some    very   choice   stock,    both   sexes;  also 
twenty  September  pigs,  both  sexes,  at  $10.00 
apiece  if  sold  by  January  1,  1914. 
T.   T.   NICHOL                          POOLE.  NEB. 

Fisher's    Hampshire  Boars 

A  NUMBER  OF  GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  AND  SEVERAL  CHOICE  FALL  BOARS. 
Also  a  few  yearlings  with  show  records.  Priced  very  reasonable.  Write  for  prices  and 
descriptions.  ROY   E.   FISHER.   WINSIDE.  NEBRASKA. 

  BERKSHIRES  

6  Serviceable  Berkshire  Boars 

SIX  APRIL  AND  JULY  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  $30.00  TO  $40.00.  SIRED  BY  TH1 
GREAT  AUTOCRAT  AND  BARON   PREMIER   76TH.  ADDRESS — 

CHARLES  Y.   THOMPSON  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 


Big,  Smooth  Berkshire  Spring  Males 

Some  choice  herd  boar  prospects.  Priced  very  reasona- 
ble.  Sired  mostly  by  Baron  Peabody  10th.   Write  or  visit 


GEO.  PORTER,          Stanton,  Nebraska 

DUROC  JERSEYS 

Hekrdle's  (Immune)  Durocs 

TWENTY  very  choice  boars,  VACCINATED 
and   IMMUNE,    for   quick   sale.     Will  ship 
C.   O.   D.  ADDRESS — 

A.  A.  HEKRDLE                STANTON,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
->t  Advance    Others  by  W.  B.'»  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE    STOCK  FARM 
I.  N.  Forbes,  Mgr.          PLAINVTEW,  NEB. 

KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF   THE   PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.   J.   KUZEL                   CLARKSON,  NEB. 

Prize-winning  CoL  Boats 

Sired  by  J.   E.'s  Model  King  by  King  the 
Colonel,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d  by  Crim- 
son Chitwood.      Prices  reasonable. 
J.  E    HENSLEY      CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 

K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,   COL.  TIPPY 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS          PILGER,  NEB. 

Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

FOR   SALE,   sired  by   INDIAN  CHIEF  by 
Lincoln   Chief,   out   of   a   Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder  dam.     Would  also  price  this  boar. 
E.  M,  FAKNS WORTH       St.  Edward,  Neb. 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big    type    herd    boars    for    sale    of  LONG 
GANO,     RED     KNIGHT     and  CRIMSOM 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.  BROWN                    OSCEOLA,  NEB. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males   for  sale   sired   by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.      A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.   M.  KERN                   STANTON,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.     Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER. COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLET 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON     GENOA,  NEB. 

Scofleld's  Growthy  Duroo  Jersey  Males 

A.m  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.    Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F.   A.   SCOFIELD              COLUMBUS.  NEB. 

RATH  K  E  'S  DUROCS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  B.  O.  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Model  Boy,  Wonder  Model 
and    my    herd    boar,    MODEL  GOODS. 
OTTO    RATHKE                    WISNER.  NEB 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer 
advertisers. — S.  R.  McKelvie. 

Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

FOR    SALE.       GROWTHY    FELLOWS.       SIRED    BY    BELLE'S    CRIMSON  WONDER, 

COL.  CHIEF  AND  B.   &  L.'s  WONDER.       ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING. 
A.  R.  BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 

Tony  B  and  Spring  Boars  for  Sale 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  MY  PRIZE  HERD  BOAR,  TONY  B.,   eight  spring  boars  of  prize 

breeding  and  a  few  choice  gilts  at  bargain  prices  if  taken  soon.  Address — 

J.  A.  JACOBSEN  MARQUETTE,  NEBRASKA 

Immune  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

A   NUMBER   OF   BIG,   GROWTHY,    STRONG-BONED   FELLOWS   THAT   WILL  MAKE 

GOOD  HERD   BOARS.     PRICED  VERT   REASONABLE   TO   MOVE   AT  ONCE. 
J.  R.  BLACKBURN  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


HORSES 


Champion  Shires  and  Percherons 

Nine  firsts  and  championship  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1913.  Stallions  for  aale. 
Address  or  visit. 

CHARLES  H.   ZACHRY        MERNA,  NEB. 
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Percheron 

Stud  Colts 

FOR   SALE.     Sired  by  the   champion  and 
strong   breeding   sire   DUKE    (DUC  68397). 
One  out  of  an  imported  dam. 
A    FEW     YOUNG     SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
DAN  CAHILL  ST.  EDWARD,  NEB. 


YOlir  CIlOICB  PercheroPn°  and 
mnrnmamanmumnm  Belgian  Stallions 

at  a  Profit  of  $100.00 

We   intend  to   sell  p^-^-^p———— 

your  of 
any  stallion  owned  by  us  by  revealing 
to  you  the  absolute  cost  of  importing 
and  keep  with  our  profit  of  $100.  This 
imported  stock  is  the  best  that  money 
can  buy  and  a  positive  guarantee,  from 
us.  goes  with  each  purchase.  We  so- 
licit your  correspondence,  invite  your 
inspection  and  personal  acquaintance. 
We  will  show  you  their  cost — to  us — 
in  plain  figures.  INVESTIGATE! 
FORD  IMPORTING  CO.,  Inc., 
Parker,  South.  Dakota 


CHESTERJ^ITES 

PRIZE    WINNING    HERD  HEADERS 

PRINCE,  2  year  old,  4th  In  class;  PRINCE 
O.  K.,  3d  prize  under-yearling.  Spring  pig». 
Priced  low.    I.  E.  BURTON,  Maywood,  Neb. 


A   FEW   CHOICE    SPRING  BOARS 

sired  by  one  of  L.  B.  Silver's  grand 

males.    PRICED  RIGHT. 

F.  P.  MAJORS  PERU,  NEB. 


A  Few  Choice  IMMUNE  CHESTER  WHITE 
BOARS  for  sale.  Address:  WILLIAM  M. 
GILMORE  &   SON,  FAIRBURY,  NEB. 


OUT  OFTHE  BEATEN  PATH 


Away  from  crowding  to  city  barns  where  price  has  to  be  higher  or  stallion 
plainer,  take  a  little  trip  on  the  quiet  to  my  farm  and  see  big  bunch  regis- 
tered Percheron  studs,  v/eanlings  to  4  years;  growthy,  useful  money-makers 
for  you.  The  farm  is  where  they  are  raised  and  where  you  ought  to  buy 
them.  FRED  CHANDLER,      R.    7,      CHARITON,  IOWA. 


WOLF  BROS.  ARB  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  BE 
BOUGHT  IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM.     VISIT   OUR  BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS. 

Wolf  Bros.  ALNBiON 


IVI  UPI"21V'S  °-'-c-  Bret)  Sows  and  G'lts 
",  M  '  "  **  Jr  9  For  Sale— Four  big  type  boars 
in  service  at  this  time.  A1.--0  a  few  good  fall  and 
spring  boars  for  sale  yet.  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  for 
those  who  wish  them.  pL,       M  Iflnrraw 

Friend,  Nebraska  WliaSi  Hi  IflUSTay 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son  of   One   Price.       Also   a   few  females. 

M.  H.  CHRISTIANSEN  &  SON 
 Plalnvlew,  Nebraska. 


Fifty  Shropshire  Ewes 

FOR  SALE.  "Very  choice.  Bred  to  a 
Buck  by  an  imported  Ram.  Ewes  closely 
related  to  imported  stock.  Prices  very 
reasonable   to   move   at  once. 

LAKEWOOD  FARM 

Rock    Rapids,  Iowa 


JERSEYS 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey 
will  earn  back,  the  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
breeds  because  her  product 
brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  home 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey- 
facts.   No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLU5 
824  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


H0LSTEIN-FRIESIAN8 


King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  No.  94712 

Average  of  his  two  nearest  dams — 

34.25  pounds  butter  from       676.1   pounds  milk  In       7  days 
136.75  pounds  butter  from     2311.6  pounds  milk  in     30  days 
1096.80  pounds  butter  from   21539.5   pounds  milk  in   365  days 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  calves  are  heifers.      All  bull  calves  by  him  sold.  Book 
a  bull  out  of  high  record  dams  with  good  A.  R.  O.  backing. 

Service  fee  for  approved  cowg  $100.         NELSON  BROTHERS,  STROMSBURG,  NEB. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  *  FROST        Central  City,  Neb. 


if  what  you  want  Is  not  advertised  In  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


Friesland  Farms  Holsfeins 

We  will  have  16  head  of  cows  and  heifers 
and  4  bulls,  including  Kalmuck  Skylark  Jo- 
hanna No.  48832,  most  famous  son  of  the 
world's  record  long  distance  cow,  Katy  Ger- 
ben,  in  the  consignment  sale  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb.,  December  2.  Write  to  A.  L. 
Haecker,  Lincoln,  Neb.,   for  catalog. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  Owner 
200  Bee  Bids.  Omaha,  Neb. 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 

EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS.  SIRED  BY  BEAU  GONDOLINE,  REX 
ONWARD   4TH  AND   BEAU  DONALD  12TH.       THESE   BULLS  ARE   LARGELY  OUT 

OF  ANXIETY  4TH  BRED  COWS.       PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS    MONDAJVUN,  IOWA 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE- 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL    BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


A   GRAND   LOT   OF  HEREFORD  BULLS 

from  4  years  down;  some  money-making 
propositions  in  FEMALES.  SIX  toppy  big- 
type  POLAND  CHINA  male  pigs  by  BIG 
COMMANDER.  Priced  for  quick  moving. 
G.   G.   CLEMENT  ORD.  NEB. 


Serviceable  Hereford  Bulls  For  Sale 

ALSO    A    LIMITED    NUMBER    OF    FEMALES.        PROMINENT    BREEDING  REPRE- 
SENTED.      THE   BIG,   STRONG,   RUGGED   KIND.       VISIT   MY  HERD. 
GEORGE  D.  HARRAH  NEWTON,  IOWA 


POLLED  DURHAM! 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Cruickshank  Victoria,  right  in  every  way.    2,500  pounds  in  flesh.    FIVE  SAPPY  YOUNG 
BULLS  FOR  SALE.     ALSO  FEMALES.     Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 
JAMES  B.  SMILEY  THEDFORD,  NEBRASKA 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  luaty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  month*  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY   SHORTHORN     BULLS    FOR     SALE    SIRED    BY    MERRY    ROBBIN  BT 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS.1  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.    Address — 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  ORE 8 HAM,  NEB. 


(Herds    are    on    adjoining  Farms.) 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  th« 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  Bell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address: 
GEORGE    RITCHIE       GRE8HAM,  NEB. 


Choice  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Seven  sappy  youngsters,  reds  and  roans,  by 
COMET  by  Snowflake.  They  are  a  choice 
lot.  Address — 

W.    M.   TIN  D  ALL  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Three  extra  good  bulls;  large,  heavy  boned 
and  from  heavy  milking  dams.  Address — 
G.  W.  FEUERSTEIN         FREMONT.  NEB. 


ig  Shorthorn  Bulls 


A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371171. 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

SCOTCH   HERD   BULL  FOR  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.      Good  colors  amd 
heavy  milking  families.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.   WILSON       BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


BARGAINS  IN   DUROCS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

SPRING  DUROC  BOARS  AND  GILTS  from  champion  blood  lines  at  $20  and  $25  each; 
Fall  Boars  at  $30;  Yearlings.  $35.  Six  nice  blocky  fall  yearling  bulls  and  10  yearling 
heifers  from  heavy  milking  dams  at  $65.  A  lso  spring  calves  at  $66.  Write  me  TODAY. 
R.  M.  YOUNG  (Johnson   County)  COOK,  NEB. 


1 T-  jMl|ge's  Shorthorn  Sale 

An  important  event  in  Shorthorn  circles  will  be  held  on 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  at  CARROLL,  IOWA.  A  great 
offering  of  Scotch  cattle,  12  herd  bulls  of  superior  quality,  a  grand 
lot  of  breeding  matrons.     SEE  OTHER  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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* 

Cabinet 

No.  K5. 

Complete 

with  30 

tools. 

Frio* 

$20.00 


Buy  a  Good  Tool  Cabinet  Now 

You'll  find  lots  of  repairing  and  odd  jobs  to  be  done  about  the 
place  during  the  coming  winter.  Buy  a  Keen  KutterTool  Cabinet 
now  and  be  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

Km  tomtit 

quality  is  famous.    It  applies  to  all  tools  and  cutlery — 
every  article  which  bears  the  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark. 

Men  should  know  how  superior  the  Keen  Kutter  Safety 
Razors  are  to  all  others.    They  have  the  natural  "hang" 
that  makes  shaving  a  simple  and  easy  matter.  k 
Always  remember  that  the  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark  S; 
guarantees  money  back  from  your  dealer  if  you  are  not  bj^ 
absolutely  satisfied.  -"J. 

' ' The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  t?£a 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten."  tUti 

Trade  Mark  Resislurtd.  —E.C.SIMMONS.  ~5«; 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us.  tx)£] 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 

St.  Louis  New  York  Philadelphia  Toledo  j 

Minneapolis         Sioux  City  Wichita 

I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  advertisers.    I  know  them  all  to  be  reliable. 
They  will  give  you  a  "square  deal." — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher. 


PREVENTING  HOG  CHOLERA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  read  in  a 
daily  newspaper  recently  that .  the 
state  was  going  to  fight  the  hog 
cholera  in  Johnson  county  and  in 
part  of  another  county,  and  that 
$75,000  will  be  spent  in  this  work.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  folly  to  send 
men  over  the  county  to  tell  farmers 
what  to  do.  These  men  will  very 
likely  do  as  much  toward  spreading 
the  contagion  as  a  stray  animal  would 
They  walk  around  over  cholera- 
infected  lots  and  then  go  to  the  next 
farm  with  the  disease  germs  on  their 
shoes. 

If  hog  inspectors  are  like  cattle 
inspectors  I  am  not  in  favor  of  them 
I  have  seen  cattle  inspectors  visit 
farms  and  ranches  and  inspect  the 
cattle  from  the  outside  of  the  lot — 
not  being  within  fifty  feet  of  the 
cattle.  But  they  draw  their  pay  for 
such  work.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  print  instructions  for  hog  raisers 
and  compel  them  to  follow  them  under 
penalty.  As  long  as  pigeons  and  dogs 
are  allowed  to  go  and  come  as  they 
please  there  will  be  plenty  of  hog 
cholera;  and  just  as  long  as  the  hog 
raisers  use  hog  lots  until  they  are  a 
solid  mass  of  filth  and  feed  their  hogs 
in  them  there  will  be  hog  cholera. 

Many  years  ago  I  lived  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Nebraska  and  I  know 
of  hog  lots  that  had  been  used  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  continuously 
The  corn  was  thrown  on  the  muddy 
ground  and  a  little  water  poured  into 
a  miserable  makeshift  trough  which 
was  upset  by  the  hogs  in  their  wild 
scramble  for  a  drink.  The  feed  was 
never  changed;  corn  and  dirty  water 
was  all  the  hogs  received.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  the  same  on  many 


DontBuryYour Profits  i 


WORMS 
.DID  IT 


Get  My 
FREE 
Book 
Today! 


TV 


A 

Personal 
Word  to  You 

Every  m  an  has  at  least 
one  ambition— mine  is 
to  be  able  to  end  for  all 
time,  the  tremendous, 
annual  hog  losses  sus- 
tained by  American 
farmers— to  help  hog 
raisers  rear  two  hogs 
where  one  was  reared 
before.  The  highest 
tribute  to  my  life's 
work  will  be  when  a 
million  hog  raisers 
shall  say:  "He showed 
us  how  to  raise  heal- 
thy, profitable  hogs 
and  eliminate  the  tre- 
mendous hazard.' 
Write  for  my  Hog 
k  Book  —  It's 
FREE. 


Worms  Cause  90%  of  ALL  Hog  Losses 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  cholera  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  hog  losses — it's  worms— great,  big,  thorn-heade 
i  intestinal  worms,  that  absorb  practically  all  the  nourishment  from  the  food  the  hogs  eat.  weakening  them 
so  that  it  s  no  wonder  they're  easy  victims  of  any  swine  disease  or  die  from  sheer  starvation 

I'll  Rid  Your  Hogs  of  Worms 

,  „  Practically  all  hogs  have  worms  from  the  time  they  are^^weaned.  You  can  prove  this  to  your  own  satis- 
faction by  feeding  Columbian  Stock  Powders  to  hogs  of  any  age— inside  of  twelve  hours  you  will  see  the 
dead  worms  that  have  been  expelled.  Columbian  Stock  Powder  is  not  a  food  —  but  a  highly  efficient, 
medicated  preparation  — a  cathartic  and  vermifuge,  that  not  only  positively  kills  but  also  expels  all 
stomach  tape,  and  intestinal  worms,  and  keeps  your  hogs  in  fine,  healthy  condition— on  their  feed  all  the  time 
making  every  ounce  count— growing  and  fattening  for  quick  big  profits  with  least  expense 

Columbian  Stock  Powders  are  the  original  stock  powders.  They  have  been  on  the  market  for  the 
past  Za  years  and  all  that  time  have  been  recognized  as  the  best— the  standard  powders  by  the  largest  most 
progressive  stock  raisers  of  the  country.   They  will  speedily  put  an  end  to  all  digestive 
assimilative  troubles  in  hogs,  horses  and  sheep. 

Best  Conditioner  For  Brood  Sows 

Keeps  sows  in  finest  condition,  strong,  healthy,  free  from  fever  and  insures  an 
abundant  flow  of  milk.  Feeding  Columbian  Stock  Powder  means  strong,  thrifty  litters. 

"I  Know  of  No  One  Who  Has  Lost  Hogs  After  Feeding  Colum- 
bian Powders"    "I  have  fed  Columbian  Powders  fifteen  years.   The  past  six  months  have 
proven  to  me  more  than  ever  the  importance  of  feeding  Columbian  Powders  as  a  preventive. 
While  Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague  have  raged,  sweeping  the  herds,  I  know  of  no  man  who  has 
lost  his  hogs  after  properly  feeding  Columbian  Powders."  Yours  truly,  O.  M.  HEALY  Bedford  la 

TRY  COLUMBIAN  POWDERS  FOR  90  DAYS 
BEFORE  YOU  PAY  A  CENT  aL«P^ 

are  the  quickest,  surest  and  biggest  profit  makers  you  ever  tried.   Just  mail  coupon, 
and  I  11  make  you  a  free  trial  offer  that  gives  you  90  days  before  paying  a  cent. 

Be  sure  to  mail  coupon  today  for  my  90  Days*  Free  Trial  Otter. 

Columbian  StOCk  DlD  ForscaD>manEe.lice,ticksand  parasitic  skin 
.„,.,„    ~,,,„rf„.     .TT         ,  "  diseases  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  dogs  and 

poultry_The  best  Dip  at  the  very  lowest  price  ever  offered  to  stock  raisers.   Highly  concentrated 

AQENTS  WANTED  1  want  a  few  crond  responsible  farmers  of  ability 
■  BT~:  40 represent  me  in  every  community.   Big  money 

for  the  right  men.   Write  for  full  particulars. 

Address  Frank  R.  McDermand,  Pres.  Got  Mv 

C°tHS?5,AN  H0G  *  CATTLE  POWDER  COMPANY  FREE Bob k 
»458  Genesee  St,     Dept.   9  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


M 


Columbian 
Self  Feeder 

Regular  price  is  $5.00,  but 
if  you  will  write  or  mail 
coupon,  at  once.  rHrr 
we  will  tell  you  f  ttf  f 

how  to  get  one 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  * 

ClumbiM  Stock  4  Cattle  Powder  Co..  Dept.  9     K.n.a,  Citr.Mo.  I 

«,„„7Hn?:"W"hM!obligalin™self  m        way  to  buy.  I 

ypu  nay  send  me  particulars  of  your  offer  to  let  me  give  Colui£ 
bian  Stock  Powders  a  90  Days'  Free  Trial  before  paVing  yoTa 

H^At  preStnt  1  ^.feeding  Hogs;  Cattlef. 

"£Tf  "•."•••fhee  P-    Also  send  me.  free,  a  copy  of  your  book 
Make  More  Money  On  Your  Live  Stock''  and  particular  asto 
how  to  gtt  a  Columbian  Self  Feeder  FREE.  -r—  Js  w» 


Address . 


farms  where  hogs  are  raised. 

Why  not  compel  every  hog  raiser 
in  the  state  to  move  his  hog  lots, 
change  the  feed,  provide  pure  water 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  to  keep  coal, 
salt  and  ashes  where  the  hogs  can 
get  at  them  all  the  time?  A  little  lye 
should  be  placed  in  the  milk  once  a 
week  and,  occasionally,  a  little  tur- 
pentine. The  farmers  should  be  com- 
pelled to  disinfect  the  hog  houses, 
shoot  all  stray  dogs  and  pigeons, 
allow  the  children  to  use  the  sparrow 
for  a  target  and  keep  the  neighbors 
out  of  the  hog  lots.  If  this  were  done 
I  believe  that  hog  cholera  would  de- 
crease rapidly.  If  such  instructions 
were  followed  it  would  be  much  easier 
for  the  taxpayers  and  hog  raisers.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  other  persons' 
views  on  this  subject. 

Rock  Co.       MRS.  J.  A.  HEPBURN. 


ALFALFA  AMONG  ARTICHOKES 

A  Thayer  county  subscriber  writes: 
"I  have  a  field  on  creek  bettom  that 
is  infested  with  artichokes.  I  want 
to  sow  it  to  oats  in  the  spring,  and 
then  to  alfalfa  in  August.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  sow  alfalfa 
on  such  ground?" 

Artichokes,  like  potatoes,  grow 
from  tubers.  Sprouts  come  from  the 
tubers  until  the  food  material  the 
latter  contain  is  entirely  exhausted. 
That  is  why  artichokes  keep  coming 
up  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
with  such  persistency,  even  though 
they  are  repeatedly  cut  off.  If  new 
tubers  are  formed  before  the  old  are 
exhausted,  or  before  the  plants  are 
cut  off  or  plowed  under,  a  new  gener- 
ation of  artichokes  is  assured.  Now, 
if  our  correspondent  sows  to  oats  the 
field  he  describes,  the  artichokes  will 
grow  up  with  the  oats  and  probably 
form  tubers  before  the  land  can  be 
plowed.  That  would  insure  a  new 
crop  of  artichokes  to  bother  the 
alfalfa  and  perhaps  smother  it  out. 

A  safer  plan  to  get  this  land  to 
alfalfa  would  be  to  plant  no  crop  upon 
it  in  the  spring  and  take  the  whole 
season  to  prepare  it  for  alfalfa.  By 
disking  the  land  several  times  in  the 
spring  the  artichoke  tubers  in  the 
ground  can  be  kept  busy  sending  up 
new  shoots  until  the  food  material 
the  tubers  contain  is  all  used  up; 
disking  will  hasten  this  exhaustion 
by  forcing  several  crops  of  new 
sprouts.  Then  when  the  tubers  are 
pithy  and  exhausted,  and  the  artichoke 
plants  left  are  living  upon  their  own 
roots,  plowing  them  under  before  new 
tubers  form  ends  their  existence. 
The  right  time  to  plow  is  about  the 
middle  of  June. 

When  this  method  of  eradicating 
artichokes  is  followed,  it  is  customary 
to  sow  the  ground  to  millet  or  some 
other  late  catch  crop,  but  our  corres- 
pondent can  cultivate  his  field  with 
disk  or  harrow,  or  both,  until  time 
to  seed  the  alfalfa  in  August.  Not 
only  will  this  plan  insure  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  artichokes,  but  it  will  give 
a  splendid  seedbed  for  alfalfa. 


CORN  ON  WEEDY  GROUND 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  We  always  are 
anxious  to  find  some  method  of  farm- 
ing that  will  insure  a  crop  or  part 
of  a  crop  in  dry  seasons.  Some  think 
that  this  object  may  be  attained,  in 
corn  growing  at  least,  by  allowing  the 
ground  to  grow  up  in  weeds  for  one 
year  and  listing  corn  in  it  the  next. 
In  this  section  of  the  state  there  have 
been  numerous  instances  where  good 
corn  was  raised  by  this  method,  even 
in  dry  years,  and  when  land  that  had 
been  cropped  continuously  produced 
very  little  corn.  Summer  tilling  for 
wheat  seems  to  be  a  failure  here. 
Can  we  not  have  the  experience  of 
others  that  will  bear  out  this  method 
or  disprove  it?  If  this  plan  is  suc- 
cessful it  will  be  an  easy  solution 
of  the  dry  weather  problem  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state. 

GEORGE  J.  WILSON. 

Frontier  Co. 


Oats  is  so  often  an  unprofitable  crop 
that  an  item  like  the  following  from, 
a  Dakota  county  newspaper  is  un- 
usual: "A  large  acreage  of  oats  was 
grown  in  this  vicinity  this  year  and 
the  yield  was  good — also  the  selling 
price.  Many  Nacora  farmers  figure 
that  their  oats  crop  will  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  their  farm." 


John  F.  Haye  of  Hooper,  Dodge 
county,  listed  a  part  of  his  corn  tftis 
year  and  planted  a  part  of  it  on  fall 
plowing.  That  on  the  fall  plowing 
made  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre,  but  the  listed  corn  yielded 
about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 


J?  Am  \Gr»- 
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Why  the  Farmer  is  Buying  the  "Six* 


Some  folks  wondered  last  year  whether  American 
farmers  would  buy  six-cylinder  cars. 

We  can  answer  that  question. 

American  farmers  are  buying  Studebaker  "SIXES" 
— hundreds  and  thousands  of  them. 

There  never  was  any  doubt  in  our  mind  that 
country  and  city  alike  would  flock  to  the  "Six" 
as  soon  as  Studebakers  were  able  to  bring  the 
price  of  the  "Six"  down  where  it  belonged  by 
enormous  massed  production. 

Nobody  has  ever  seriously  disputed  the  superior 
smoothness  of  the  "Six." 

It  has  just  been  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
average  man  could  afford  to  pay  for  that  superior 
smoothness. 

We  all  like  greater  comfort  and  ease — but  we  can't 
all  buy  it — and  so  Studebakers  began  to  plan  three 
years  ago  to  eliminate  the  question  of  excessive  cost. 

This  is  the  second  year  the  Studebaker  "SIX"  has 
been  marketed. 

But  it  embodies  THEEE  YEARS  of  continuous  re- 
search and  refinement. 

You're  not  buying  a  "Six"  experiment — the  experi- 
menting was  done  three  years  ago. 

The  Studebaker  "SIX"  designer  we  consider  the 
foremost  "Six"  engineer  of  America. 

And  incidentally  he  had  brought  a  "Four"  to  perfec- 
tion years  ago  before  the  first  "Four"  was  mar- 
keted by  any  other  American  company. 

High  Prices  Not  Necessary 

We  knew  that  the  high  prices  people  had  been  asked 
to  pay  for  "Sixes"  were  not  necessary. 

We  knew  that  with  the  proper  volume  we  could 
reduce  those  prices,  tremendously. 

We  started  out  to  do  it  and  we've  done  it. 

We've  accomplished  in  the  "Sixes"  exactly  what  was 
accomplished  in  the  "Fours"  several  years  before. 

Of  course  the  farmer  is  buying  the  "SIX"  now  that 
it  is  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

He  didn't  need  to  be  told — you  didn't  need  to  be 
told — that  all  those  folks  who  had  been  paying 
$2,500  and  $3,500  and  $5,000  for  six-cylinder  cars 
year  after  year  were  actually  getting  something 
for  their  money  in  the  "Six"  engine  that  they 
didn't  get  in  the  "Four." 

Some  of  them,  of  course,  bought  "Sixes"  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  what  costg  the  most,  must  be  the  best. 

That's  a  foolish  principle. 

And  some  others  bought  "Sixes"  because  it  was 
"fashionable"  to  buy  them. 

That's  a  still  more  foolish  principle. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  American  people  are  not  fool- 
ish, and  they  haven't  been  paying  high  prices  for 
the  "Six"  all  these  years  for  nothing. 


They  did  get  something  for  their  money  in  the  "Six." 

It's  no  discredit  to  the  Studebaker  "FOUR"  to  say 
that  it  isn't  a  Studebaker  "SIX." 

They  represent  two  different  engineering  principles 
— or,  rather,  the  "Six"  is  an  extension  of  the 
"Four"  principle. 

The  "Six"  to  use  a  card-playing  expression:  "sees" 
the  "Four"  and  goes  it  two  better. 

It's  just  two  cylinders  better — or  to  be  precise,  just 
two  cylinders  smoother — than  the  "Four." 

Some  folks  are  still  satisfied  with  a  one-cylinder  car. 
They  are  willing  to  get  over  the  ground  with  an  en- 
gine which  chugs — and  rests — and  then  chugs  again. 

Others  still  drive  the  ancient  two-cylinder — that's 
two  chugs — and  rest — and  two  chugs  again. 

A  still  greater  number,  of  course,  prefer  the  "Four" 
where  there  is  no  chug  at  all  and  practically  no 
pause  at  all,  but  just  a  nice,  sweet,  smooth,  rip- 
pling motor. 

And  carrying  the  principle  still  further,  a  great  many 
others  like  a  little  extra  element  of  sweetness  and 
smoothness — and  they  get  it,  and  get  it  in  a 
superlative  degree  in  the  Studebaker  "SIX." 

But  it  never  could  have  been  a  popular  principle — 
this  "Six"  principle — if  the  Studebakers  hadn't 
made  it  popular  by  adjusting  the  price. 

"SIX"  Now  a  Democratic  Car 

It  was  an  exclusive,  aristocratic  car  before,  and 
Studebakers  have  madeitdemocratic  and  universal. 

It's  just  one  more  illustration  of  that  progress  in 
civilization  which  makes  it  harder  and  harder  for 
the  very  rich  man  to  buy  anything  that  is  really 
worth  anything,  which  a  man  with  less  money 
can't  buy  also. 

The  horse,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  motor 
car,  and  now  the  six-cylinder  motor  car — all  these 
were  rich  men's  privileges  once  upon  a  time  and 
now  we  can  all  buy  them  and  enjoy  them  just  as 
much  as  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 

That's  just  what  the  Studebaker  "SIX"  has  done — 
it  has  spoiled  a  rich  man's  monopoly. 

Perhaps  it  isn't  charitable,  but  Studebakers  get  a  sort 
of  satisfaction  out  of  the  thought  that  this  Stude- 
baker "SIX"  when  you  drive  it  along  the  road,  may 
meet  a  very  rich  man  who  will  wonder  what  it  is 
he  has  got  in  his  car  that  you  haven't  got  in  yours. 

What  More  Can  You  Get? 

And  what  has  he  got — what  can  he  get? 

Go  and  look  at  a  Studebaker  "SIX"  and  ride  in  it 

and  study  it  point  by  point  and  try  to  figure  out 

what  more  his  $5,000  buys  him. 


'Sixes"  which  sell 


He  hasn't  got  a  better  six-cylinder  engine. 
He  hasn't,  because  there  isn't  a  better  six-cylinder 
engine  in  the  world  than  a  Studebaker. 

And  while  we  are  on  that  subject,  let  us  drive  that 
thought  home. 

A  "Six''  in  order  to  be  surely  and  absolutely  "right,"  ought 
to  be  a  manufactured  "Six"  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word. 

And  there  aren't  many  manufactured  "Sixes"  that  sell 
for  less  than  $3,500. 

There  aren't  any  manufactured  "Sixes"  that  don't  sell  for 
several  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  Studebaker  "SIX.' 

And  there  are  a  number  of  assembled 
for  more — much  more. 

There  are  more  than  six  thousand  Studebaker  operations 
in   the   Studebaker  "SIX." 

And  there  is  more  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  special  "SIX" 
machinery  and  equipment  engaged  in  these  six  thousand 
operations'. 

There  is  no  guess  work,  no  "nearly-right."  no  "almost-fit,' 
about  the  gathering  together  of  all  these  parts  and  units 

upon  which  accuracy  depends. 

We   don't    guess — we   know — about   every   one   of   the  six 

thousand  operations. 

You  know  why  the  Studebaker  "SIX"  is  smoother,  don't  you ? 

We'll  refresh  your  memory  in  as  few  words  as  possible  if 
you've  forgotten. 

There's  half  again  as  much  power  in  the  Studebaker  "SIX" 

motor  than  there  is  in  the  "FOUR." 
Yet  there  isn't  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  weight  of 

the    Studebaker  "SIX." 
Of  course  the  motor  of  the  "SIX"  lifts  its  car  along  just 

that    much    easier — without   strain — without    working  to 

the  limit;  with  reserved  strength  and  endurance  always. 
But  more  than  that,  there  is  the  greater  number  of  power 

impulses   to  any  given  number  of  revolutions. 
That's  why  there's  no  vibration  in  the  Studebaker  "SIX "- 

just   a   powerful,   even    impulse   that   has    given   a  new 

meaning  to  motoring. 

And  the  "FOUR"  is  Right,  Too 

In  conclusion,  this  is  the  way  we  sincerely  feel: 

We  don't  believe  that  human  skill  and  ingenuity  can  pos- 
sibly make  the  Studebaker  "FOUR"  any  more  "right" — 
to  use  bad  grammar  for  a  moment — than  it  is. 

We  believe  the  wheel  base  is  exactly  right — that  it  shouldn't 
be  any  more  and  it  shouldn't  be  any  less. 

After  years  of  education  and  experience  in  building  tens 
of  thousands  of  motors,  we  believe  the  engine  dimensions 
are  likewise  exactly  right. 

We  believe  we've  established  in  the  Studebaker  "FOUR" 
practically  every  essential  feature  that  a  car  of  this 
type  should  embody. 

We  believe  that  we  have  brought  to  its  construction  the 
last  word  in  design  and  engineering  skill. 

To  have  more  than  the  Studebaker  "FOUR"  offers,  is  beyond 
the  ability  of  any  other  four-cylinder  car  to  give  you. 

To  go  beyond  it,  you  must  go  to  the  Studebaker  "SIX." 


SIX 

Electrically  Lighted 
Electrically  Started 
Seven -Passenger 


American  Farms  and  Small  Towns  are  Buy- 
ing $25,000,000  worth  of  Studebaker  Cars 


The  farmers  of  America  and  residents  of  the  small  towns  find 
Studebaker  cars  so  good  that  they  are  spending  $25,000,000 
for  them — buying  more  than  half  our  output. 

The  expenditure  of  this  huge  sum  for  one  make  of  car  indicates 
two  things:    That  the  Studebaker  presents  a  real  tangible 
excess  fn  value;  and  that  the  American  farmer 
is  an  expert  judge  of  motor  cars. 

Send  today  for  our  new  Proof  Book,  and 
complete  specifications  and  details  of  the 
Studebaker  line. 


"FOUR"  Touring  Car  - 
"FOUR"  Landau-Roadster 
"SIX"  Touring  Car 
"SIX"  Landau-Roadster  - 
"SIX"  Sedan 


25"  Touring  Car  - 


$1050 
$1200 
$1575 
$1950 
$2250 


The  Studebaker  Corporation 

97   Piqnette  Ave. 
Detroit,  Michigan 

$1575 

BUT  IT  BECAUSE  ITS  A  STUDEBAKER 


The  Nebraska  Tavmev 
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The  Curtis  Agricultural  School 


Our  school  system  is  but  a  chain 
— very  complete  as  a  whole — yet  in- 
complete if  taken  link  by  link.  As  it 
is,  or  has  been,  the  country  school 
leads  to  the  high  school  and  the  high 
school  in  turn  leads  to  the  university. 
Should  the  student  stop  after  com- 
pleting any  one  of  the  links  he  has 
but  little  knowledge  with  which  to 
obtain  a  position,  and  worse  yet,  to 
hold  the  same  for  an  indefinite  time. 

A  cry  has  been  raised  to  give  us 
something  that  we  can  carry  home, 
unwrap  and  use  in  our  everyday  life. 
To  meet  this  need,  school  authorities 
are  putting  in  a  few  practicable 
studies,  but  they  are  much  in  the 
minority  when  it  comes  to  points.  We 
have  needed  a  school,  for  these  many 
years,  that  would  take  our  country 
boys  and  girls  and  in  addition  to  giving 
them  an  insight  into  higher  learning 
would  also  give  them  something  they 
can  take,  home  and  use  on  the  farm. 
With  this  object  in  view  the  agricul- 
tural school  at  Curtis  was  established 
— a  school  that  leads  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  yet,  while  leading  there  is 
complete  within  itself  and  teaches  the 
student  how  to  run  a  farm,  rather 
than  have  the  farm  to  run  him. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Curtis 
school  is  to  give  practicable  knowl- 
edge along  with  higher  education.  To 
a  large  extent,  stock  judging,  dairy- 
ing, crops  and  other  agricultural  sub- 
jects take  the  place  of  musty,  long- 
forgotten  languages.  The  girl  used  to 
be  fluent  with  Latin  and  Greek;  now 
she  is  proficient  with  the  needle, 
sewing  machine,  rolling  pin  and  other 
domestic  arts.  No  student  can  attend 
this  school,  for  even  a  month,  and 
not  learn  something  that  he  can  use 
on  the  old  homestead.  The  very  first 
year  the  boy  becomes  familiar  with 
handling  stock,  the  various  crops 
suited  to  our  conditions,  and  with 
carpentering.  Along  with  these,  an- 
cient and  modern  history  and  mathe- 
matical problems  add  a  few  more 
wrinkles  in  his  gray  matter. 

Built  For  Permanency 

Each  of  the  three  school  buildings 
at  the  Curtis  school  was  built  with 
stability  and  permanence  in  view. 
Permanence  and  beauty  were  also  the 
chief  considerations  when  the  fur- 
nishings and  fittings  were  installed. 
Considering  the  depth  to  which  the 
school  goes  in  the  various  subjects, 
the  equipment  is  good.  The  teachers 
have  been  selected  on  their  merits 
and  fitness  for  their  work  and  are 
paid  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  year. 
This  compares  very  well  with  the 
salaries  paid  by  the  university,  and 
is  much  better  than  the  larger  high 
schools  in  this  section  pay.  The 
school  has  nine  teachers. 

While  the  high  schools  lay  particu- 
lar stress  upon  higher  education,  this 
school  places  emphasis  upon  the 
training  of  better  farmers  and  farmers' 
wives.  Instead  of  trying  to  educate 
them  away  from  the  farm,  it  is  trying 
to  get  the  youngsters  to  see  that  the 
farm  isn't  such  a  bad  place  after  all, 
if  managed  in  a  slightly  different  way. 
Although  the  school  gives  enough 
work  (sixteen  points)  to  allow  the 
graduates  to  enter  the  university  if 
they,  desire,  yet  it  is  complete  within 
i  itself  and  the  other  fourteen  points 


Nebraska's  New  School  as  Seen  by  a  Farmer 
By  C.  BOLLES,  Red  Willow  County 


necessary  to  get  in  the  step  above 
gives  the  student  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  stock  raising,  crops,  soil,  uses 
of  farm  machinery,  and  the  "how"  in 
blacksmithing  and  carpentering.  The 
girls  also  sidestep  the  dead  languages 
and  increase  their  knowledge  in  sew- 
ing, the  art  of  simple  cooking,  butter- 
making,  and  the  mysteries  of  house- 
hold economies.  Please  note  again 
that  it  isn't  necessary  for  the  gradu- 
ates to  attend  the  university  to  com- 
plete their  education;  the  process  is 
complete  _at  Curtis. 

Every  live  person  and  institution 
has  an  ambition.  Even  as  young  as 
is  this  school  it,  too,  has  ambitions, 
aside  from  teaching  the  young  sprouts 
how  to  shoot.  Those  in  charge  desire 
to  be  of  use  to  the  farmers  in  that 
section,  not  as  a  body  that  sits  far 
away  and  gives  advice,  but  as  one  that 
sets  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 
They  have  a  silo,  a  start  of  both  a  beef 
and  dairy  herd,  and  they  will  endeavor 
to  raise  forage  crops.  Each  herd  will 
be  increased  to  about  twenty  cows 
and  heifers  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
will  be  directly  in  line  with  their 
slogan — "More  Forage  Crops,  More 
Silos  and  More  Stock." 

Demonstration  Work 

They  are  not  trying  to  tell  farmers 
how  to  farm,  because  there  is  nothing 
definite  for  them  to  tell.  Professor 
Ellis  Rail,  in  charge  of  the  agricul- 
tural work,  said  that  he  wanted  to 
get  the  farmers'  viewpoint  for  growing 
crops  before  he  advised  them  or 
recommended  any  methods.  However, 
I  believe  they  will  do  some  experi- 
mental work  in  growing  crops  and 
allow  the  farmers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves which  is  the  better  way.  They 
are  not  making  tests  with  the  various 
crops  and  doing  small  plat  work  as 
experiment  stations  do;  instead  they 
will  try  out  a  few  of  the  more  promis- 
ing ones  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  school  in  a  nutshell 
is  to  work  with  stock,  the  silo,  and  to 
find  something  that  will  fill  the  silo 
year  after  year. 

The  idea  of  Professor  Rail  of  a 
surer  system  of  farming  for  our  sec- 
tion of  the  state  is  for  the  average 
farmer  to  keep  from  six  to  ten  dairy 
cows  of  a  dairy  type.  Each  of  them 
would  bring  in  $100  a  year  or  more. 
This  would  all  be  profit,  since  the 
calf  and  skim  milk  pay  for  the  keep 
of  the  cow  and  other  expenses.  In 
addition  to  the  dairy  cows,  the  farmer 
should  keep  as  many  cows  of  a  beef 
breed  as  he  can  pasture.  It  is  better 
if  the  dairy  bull  be  owned  by  several 
farmers  in  the  community;  he  would 
cost  from  $350  to  $500.  The  bull  for 
the  beef  cattle  could  be  owned  by  the 
individual  farmers. 

In  order  to  carry  on  this  occupation 
in  its  most  profitable  form  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer  to  supplement  the 
late  summer  pasture  with  silage.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  fatten  the 
steers,  but  rather  market  them  as 
calves  or  yearlings.  Nothing  less  than 
a  1,500-pound  horse  will  fit  into  the 
market  needs  and  some  of  this  type 
could  be  raised  as  a  by-product.  The 


skim  milk  from  the  dairy  cows  will 
go  a  long  way  in  bringing  up  a  fair 
sized  bunch  of  hogs;  in  addition,  the 
farmer  can  raise  200  chickens,  which 
should  bring  in  about  $300  a  year. 
Thus  the  cows  and  the  chickens  ought 
to  tide  over  the  average  family  in 
such  years  as  this  one.  *  x 
Attendance 

Some  detailed  facts  about  the  school 
and  the  town  of  Curtis  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  A  full  nine  months'  term  is 
taught — the  same  as  the  university 
year.  There  are  101  students  enrolled 
at  the  present  time.  Of  these,  forty 
are  girls  and  ten  are  maiden  and 
married  ladies  who  are  taking  up  the 
work  in  sewing  and  cooking.  The 
superintendent  expects  to  have  fifty 
more  boys  attend  during  the  winter 
short  course.  This  continues  through 
December,  January  and  February. 
Aside  from  the  ten  women  mentioned, 
no  other  students,  I  believe,  are  taking 
any  special  work.  However,  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  farmer  living  near 
to  take  special  work  in  stock  judging, 
crops,  soils  and  similar  subjects,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  he  attended  the 
recitations  and  did  the  laboratory 
work  at  the  required  hours. 

Judging  from  the  enthusiasm  man- 
ifested at  the  literary  society  on  the 
Friday  night  I  was  there,  there  is  as 
much  college  spirit  at  the  Curtis 
school  as  you  find  at  the  university. 
At  this  time  the  football  team  came 
home  from  a  game  and  the  students 
tried  to  raise  the  roof. 

I  believe  that  the  average  age  of  the 
students  is  about  fifteen,  although 
there  are  a  few  more  than  twenty-one. 
No  tuition  is  charged,  but  a  small  fee 
is  attached  to  the  courses  in  which 
there  is  laboratory  work;  this  does 
not  cover  the  actual  expense  of  the 
material  used,  however.  •  Books  and 
fees  for  the  school  work  proper 
shouldn't  cost  the  student  more  than 
$10  a  year.  Board  costs  $4  a  week, 
and  this  with  the  room  rent  and  $10 
extra  expense  amounts  to  about  $160 
for  the  school  year.  No  one  but  the 
student  himself  can  estimate  the  out- 
side expenses,  such  as  clothing, 
amusements  and  other  things.  I  have 
seen  one  student  at  the  university 
spend  $500  during  the  year,  while 
another  got  along  with  $250,  and  still 
others  on  less  than  that. 

There  is  little  chance  at  the  present 
time  for  anyone  to  work  his  way 
through  school,  although  nearly  a 
dozen  are  paying  for  their  rooms  in 
that  way,  and  two  boys  and  two  girls 
are  working  for  both  room  and  board. 
Two  boys  from  Wallace  are  paid  $10 
a  month  for  janitor  work,  and  by 
owning  their  own  home  and  "batch- 
ing," they  manage  almost  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  One  business  man  told  me 
that  no  more  houses  were  for  rent  or 
any  more  rooms  available  for  light 
housekeeping.  I  did  not  inquire  fur- 
ther and,  therefore,  I  am  not  positive 
in  this  statement. 

Where  Students  Come  From 

Half  of  the  students  come  from  the 
town  itself  or  the  surrounding  coun- 
try (Curtis  has  a  contract  with  the 


new  school  to  teach  the  high  school 
of  the  town)  while  the  majority  of  the 
remaining  half  come  from  along  the 
High  Line  of  the  Burlington.  A  few 
attend  from  Box  Butte  county,  the 
North  Platte  country  and  Dawson 
county.  Curiously  enough  the  counties 
along  the  Kansas  line  are  not  yet 
represented.  However,  Professor  Wil- 
liams, the  superintendent,  is  doing 
some  missionary  work  throughout  the 
southwest  part  of  the  state,  showing 
the  advantages  of  the  school,  and  we 
can  hope  for  results  in  the  near  future. 

The  town  of  Curtis  has  a  population 
of,  at  least,  1,000  persons  and  is  located 
on  the  above-mentioned  High  Line.  It 
has  a  future — so  the  founders  believed 
— because  the  houses  could  be  much 
closer  together.  One  thing  is  certain 
— the  school  is  well  located.  There 
are  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  farm- 
ing around  Curtis — farming  that  is 
representative  of  the  whole  section. 
So  far  as  the  school  farm  is  con- 
cerned it,  too,  is  well  located.  The 
farm  land  proper  lies  on  the  divide, 
and  a  part  of  it  lying  along  a  creek 
is  suitable  for  growing  alfalfa. 

The  school  can  accommodate  200 
students  without  a  further  increase  in 
the  teaching  force  and  equipment. 
This  number  of  students  and  $25,000 
a  year  for  running  expenses  ought  to 
make  it  a  school  well  worth  watching 
for  results. 


PERSISTENCY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Nothing  is 
ever  gained  and  no  good  is  ever  done 
where  an  effort  is  not  put  forth  with 
unfaltering  patient  persistency.  The 
farmer  that  makes  good  is  the  one 
who  sticks  to  his  job  year  in  and  year 
out,  studying  conditions  and  crops 
until  he  finally  picks  up  the  right 
ends  of  the  tangled  skeins  and  un- 
ravels the  troublesome  knots.  The 
farmer  that  is  continually  changing 
his  mind  about  crops  or  moving  to 
different  localities  every  year  will 
never  be  successful.  He  never  stays 
long  enough  in  one  place  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  existing  conditions. 
The  successful  business  man  is  the 
one  who  begins  at  the  bottom  and 
works  up,  never  tiring  or  lagging, 
but  always  climbing. 

The  bookkeeper  who  wants  to  be  a 
stenographer,  the  school  teacher  who 
longs  to  be  a  clerk,  the  merchant  who 
would  rather  be  a  farmer,  and  the 
farmer  who  is  looking  for  a  different 
and  easier  place  in  life,  will  never 
attain  the  success  in  life  that  they 
should  because  they  do  not  give  their 
undivided  attention  to  the  work.  Some 
time  ago  there  was  a  poem  in  circu- 
lation entitled  "Quitters,"  but  I  be- 
lieve the  name  of  it  should  have  been 
"Flitters."  Very  few  persons  are  real 
"quitters,"  but  many  are  habitual 
"flitters,"  changeful,  romantic  and 
filled  more  or  less  with  a  spirit  of 
wonderlust. 

MRS.  MARY  BARRETT. 

Furnas  Co. 


On  a  piece  of  bluegrass  sod  land 
near  Grand  Island,  Mr.  Ed  Ruwe 
raised  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre  this  year.  A  larger  piece  of 
tiled  ground  on  the  same  farm  turned 
out  sixty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 


BARN  AT  CURTIS  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


MAIN  BUILDING,  CURTIS  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year  (In  advance)  $1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  If  date  Is  not  changed 
vlthln  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
ut.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer   when    the   time   paid   for  expires. 


Advertisers   Mnst   Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read 
tng  columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  Is 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  In  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement  In  The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 
S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


For  ten  days  the  sun  was 
Soaked.      hid.     The  ,clouds  hung 

low  and  the  days  were 
dark.  But  the  gloominess  of  the 
weather  was  offset  by  the  brightness 
in  the  faces,  and  the  cheer  in  the 
hearts,  of  the  people.  Nebraska  soil 
goes  into  the  winter  soaked.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  state  the  moisture 
was  needed  to  put  the  wheat  in  con- 
dition to  withstand  the  winter.  In 
eastern  counties  it  was  not  needed  so 
immediately,  but  was  welcomed,  never- 
theless, to  replenish  the  soil  reservoir. 
To  say  that  next  year's  crops  are  now 
assured  is  to  speak  rashly;  but  with 
moisture  in  the  subsoil  we  are  much 
surer  of  a  crop.  And  whatever  the 
spring,  that  first  crop  of  alfalfa  should 
be  a  good  one. 


It  costs  39  cents  to  dis- 
Tolls.       tribute  61  cents'  worth  of 

food  in  New  York  city. 
Such  is  the  report  of  an  investigation 
made  by  the  bureau  of  food  supply 
of  the  New  York  association  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Mind,  this  is  the  cost  of  distribution 
after  the  food  arrives  in  New  York; 
that  is,  61  cents'  worth  of  food  at 
New  York  terminals  becomes  one 
dollar's  worth  in  the  market  basket 
of  the  consumer.  The  difference  is 
absorbed  by  the  wholesaler  and  the 
retailer.  It  seems  hardly  possible 
that  the  tolls  could  be  so  large,  but 
the  persons  who  made  this  investiga- 
tion are  supposed  to  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  They  recommend 
that  experiments  be  made  to  find  a 
more  efficient  system  of  retailing 
food.  This  problem  is  one  that  city 
people  will  have  to  work  out  before 
they  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  co-operative  marketing  by 
farmers.  Shall  farmers  raise  a  fund  to 
sliow  them  how  to  run  their  business? 

A  blunder  made  in  the 
Blue  Sky  legislature  last  winter  is 
Blunder.  causing  grief  to  newly 
organized  co  -  operative 
concerns.  The  "Blue  Sky"  law,  en- 
acted to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
state  against  worthless  stocks  and 
investments,  provides  that  "The  par 
value  of  all  stocks  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  must  be  $100."  The  attorney 
general  has  interpreted  this  to  mean 
just  what  it  says.  It  applies,  there- 
fore, to  stock  of  co-operative  com- 
panies, such  as  a  shipping  association 
or  a  farmers'  elevator,  as  much  as  to 
the  stock  of  a  corporation.  Now, 
everyone  acquainted  with  co-operative 
organizations  knows  full  well  that  it 
would  be  sheer  idiocy  to  require  every 
co-operative  concern  to  sell  shares  of 
not  less  than  $100  par  value.  In  ship- 
ping associations  often  the  shares  do 
not  need  to  be  more  than  $10  each. 


We  have  no  idea  that  this  blunder 
was  intentional;  probably  nobody  on 
the  ground  thought  about  co-opera- 
tive companies.  The  matter  cannot 
be  remedied  until  the  legislature 
meets  again.  What  will  newly  organ- 
ized co-operative  concerns  do  in  the 
meantime?  Mr.  C.  Vincent,  the  well 
known  authority  on  co-operation, 
suggests  that  shares  of  stock  of  $100 
per  value  may  be  issued  under  a  de- 
ferred payment  plan,  which  will 
allow  smaller  contributions  to  capital 
stock  than  $100,  and  at  the  same  time 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  blue 
sky  law.    Read  his  plan  on  page  1159. 


Whatever  our  political 
President's  affiliations  or  our  opinions 
Message.  of  the  administration  at 
Washington  we  must  all 
agree  that  President  Wilson  knows 
how  to  write  an  annual  message  to 
congress.  Instead  of  entering  into 
page  after  page  of  tiresome  details, 
as  his  predecessors  have  done,  he 
discussed  in  a  general  way  the  larger 
issues  before  the  country,  and  put  it 
all  in  few  enough  words  to  be  con- 
tained in  about  three  columns  of 
ordinary  newspaper  print.  And  the 
way  he  said  it  could  not  be  excelled 
for  clearness,  simplicity  and  good 
diction.  The  president  is  a  master 
of  English. 

On  the  Mexican  question  Mr.  Wilson 
declared  that  this  government  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Huerta,  and 
predicted  that,  because  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  usurper  are  crumbling 
and  the  collapse  is  not  far  away,  the 
United  States  would  not  be  obliged 
to  alter  its  policy  of  "watchful  wait- 
ing." Mr.  Wilson  dealt  at  consider- 
able length  with  the  subject  of  rural 
credits;  in  another  editorial  we  are 
discussing  more  fully  his  attitude  on 
that  question. 

The  president's  remedy  for  the 
trusts  is  to  prevent  private  monopoly. 
He  believes  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  should  stand,  but  that  the  area 
of  debatable  ground  about  it  should 
be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  by 
explicit  legislation,  so  as  to  make  the 
law  fairer  to  all  and  easier  of  admin- 
istration. "The  ways  of  business 
action,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "should  be 
thrown  wide  open."  That,  we  believe, 
is  the  nub  of  the  trust  question,  but 
we  doubt  whether  amending  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  will  accom- 
plish so  much. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
president  has  excited  more  than  usual 
comment;  that  was  his  proposal  for 
nation-wide  presidential  primaries.  A 
number  of  states,  including  Nebraska, 
have  state  presidential  primaries,  but 
the  wishes  of  the  voters  must  be 
carried  out  through  delegates  to 
national  conventions.  Mr.  Wilson 
would  abolish  national  nominating 
conventions  and  nominate  presidential 
candidates  directly  by  the  votes  of 
the  people.  Men  of  all  parties  agree 
that  such  a  reform  is  necessary. 

To  the  Philippines  the  president 
believes  self-government  should  be 
extended  just  as  rapidly  as  the  people 
there  are  capable  of  exercising  it. 
That  should  quiet  the  fears  of  those 
persons  who  thought  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
influence  would  cause  the  administra- 
tion to  turn  the  Filipino  people  loose 
and  allow  them  to  run  amuck. 

By  advocating  government  railways 
in  Alaska  the  president  showed  him7 
self  to  be  quite  a  radical,  but  better 
than  that  he  showed  that  he  under- 
stands the  effect  of  transportation 
monopoly  upon  the  general  freedom 
of  business  action  and  how  it  may 
operate  to  further  other  forms  of 
monopoly  and  special  privilege.  He 
aligned  himself  with  the  most  modern 
idea  of  conservation  when  he  said  of 
the  resources  of  Alaska:  "The  re- 
sources in  question  must  be  used,  but 
not  destroyed  or  wasted;  used,  but 
not  monopolized  upon  any  narrow 
idea  of  individual  rights  as  against 
the  abiding  interests  of  communities." 

For  the  conservation  of  human  life 
Mr.  Wilson  came  out  as  strongly,  too, 
as  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  He  recommended  that  the 
bureau  of  mines  be  equipped  and  em- 
powered to  render  more  effective 
service  in  improving  the  conditions 
of  mine  labor,  that  a  fair  and  effective 
employers'  liability  act  be  passed  to 
apply  to  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
and  that  laws  be  passed  soon  to  alle- 
viate the  conditions  of  sailors. 

Men  may  disagree  with  President 
Wilson  as  to  his  methods  of  accom- 
plishing certain  reforms,  and  even  as 
to  the  desirability  of  the  reforms 
themselves,  but  his  evident  sincerity 
and  interest  in  the  public  welfare  make 
it  impossible  to  question  his  motives. 


Expenditures  on  public 
Joy  Boads.    roads    in    this  country 

have  more  than  doubled 
since  1904,  according  to  a  report  from 
the  office  of  public  roads  at  Wash- 
ington. In  1904  the  total  expenditure 
on  all  public  roads  in  the  United 
States  was  $79,771,417;  in  1912  it 
amounted  to  $164,232,365.  The  ex- 
penditure to  the  mile  of  road  in- 
creased from  $37.07  in  1904  to  $74.65 
in  1912.  "The  greatest  progress  in 
road-building,"  says  the  report,  "has 
been  in  states  which  contribute  from 
the  state  treasuries  toward  the  con- 
struction of  state-aid  or  trunk-line 
roads."  These  figures  are  interesting, 
but  it  takes  more  than  large  expend- 
itures of  money  to  show  real  progress 
in  road  improvement.  What  particu- 
lar good  does  it  do  the  average  citizen 
to  have  a  few  fine  speedways  built 
across  a  state?  We  would  be  much 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
statistics  here  presented  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  increased  ex- 
penditures for  roads  have  been  largely 
upon  cross-state  roads  for  the  benefit 
of  a  comparatively  few. 


The  cost  of  state  gov- 
Government.   ernment  has  increased 

enormously  in  the  last 
ten  years.  This  has  come  about 
largely  through  the  assumption  by 
the  state  of  new  duties,  but  it  affords 
politicians  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
curry  popular  favor  by  crying  econ- 
omy. In  a  great  many  cases  the  very 
persons  who  shout  economy  the  loud- 
est are  the  first  to  suggest  that  "there 
ought  to  be  a  law"  to  regulate  this 
or  that  abuse — and  it  costs  money  to 
enforce  regulatory  laws.  The  state 
can't  regulate  the  railroads,  watch 
the  purity  of  our  food  and  guarantee 
our  investments  without  great  ex- 
pense. The  people  have  decided  that 
the  state  shall  do  these  things,  and 
very  few  would  vote  to  have  it  sur- 
render any  of  its  present  work.  Then 
let  us  be  reasonable  about  this  in- 
creased cost  of  state  government.  We 
can  get  cheap  government  only  by 
going  back  to  primitive  things.  Effi- 
ciency should  be  the  watchword. 
Every  useless  office,  board  or  depart- 
ment should  be  abolished,  and  the 
whole  state  government  should  be 
oragnized  to  do  its  work  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  consistent  with  doing  it 
well.  To  attempt  to  secure  cheap 
government  by  leaving  undone  things 
that  ought  to  be  done  would  be  very 
poor  economy  indeed. 


'  President  Wilson  devoted 

Farm  a  very  considerable  part 
Credits.  of  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage to  congress  to  the 
subject  of  rural  credits.  He  did  not 
specify  the  kind  of  system  or  systems 
he  thought  should  be  established,  but 
he  did  make  it  plain  that  there  should 
be  no  paternalism.  Said  he:  "The 
farmers,  of  course,  askv  and  should 
receive  no  special  privilege  such  as 
extending  to  them  the  credit  of  the 
government  itself.  What  they  need 
and  should  obtain  is  legislation  which 
will  make  their  own  abundant  re- 
sources available  as  a  foundation  for 
joint,  concerted  local  action  in  their 
own  behalf  in  getting  the  capital  they 
must  use." 

The  language  of  the  president  seems 
to  apply  only  to  some  kind  of  land- 
mortgage  system  of  credit,  although  it 
could  be  construed  to  cover  organiza- 
tions of  farmers  for  co-operative 
banking  as  well.  Certainly  it  is  just 
as  important  that  farmers  be  given 
the  right  to  organize  co-operative 
national  banks  to  make  short-term 
loans  on  personal  property  as  that 
they  be  given  authority  to  form  land- 
mortgage  societies  to  secure  long- 
term  loans  on  land.  Tenant  farmers 
could  share  in  the  benefits  of  co- 
operative banking,  but  they  would  not 
be  benefited  by  a  land-mortgage  sys- 
tem, except  as  it  would  help  them  to 
buy  land  and  pay  for  it  under  a 
long-term  mortgage. 

That  something  will  be  done  about 
rural  credits  in  congress  this  winter 
now  seems  assured.  Already  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  representatives 
is  studying  the  question;  a  senate 
committee  will  make  a  similar  study. 
The  government  commission  that  went 
to  Europe  last  summer  to  investigate 
rural  credit  systems  there  is  ready 
to  report,  so  the  president  said  in 
his  message.  Out  of  all  the  informa- 
tion it  is  able  to  secure  from  every 
source  congress  should  be  able  to 
formulate  something. 

The  whole  Imatter  is  really  very 
simple.  All  congress  needs  to  do  is 
to  pass  laws  that  will  allow  farmers 
to  organize  their  own  credit  facilities 


whenever  they  get  ready.  Congress 
will  do  only  half  its  duty,  however,  if 
it  stops  with  authorizing  land-mort- 
gage societies  and  does  not  also  make 
possible  the  organization  of  co-oper- 
ative national  banks  that  may  become 
a  part  of  the  national  banking  system 
under  the  new  currency  plan.  Will 
congress  do  these  very  simple  things 
or  will  it  go  chasing  off  after  more 
elaborate  hand-me-down  schemes  to 
be  operated  for  farmers  by  farmers 
who  farm  farmers? 


Secretary  Houston  of  the 
Free-Seed  department  of  agriculture 
Graft.       in  his  first  annual  report 

recommends  that  the  free 
distribution  of  garden  seeds  by  mem- 
bers of  congress  be  discontinued.  That 
is  fine.  But  will  members  of  congress 
heed  his  recommendations?  Twenty 
years  ago  J.  Sterling  Morton,  then 
secretary  of  agriculture,  cried  out 
against  the  free-seed  graft,  but  con- 
gress went  right  on  appropriating 
funds  every  year  to  buy  garden  seeds 
to  send  back  home.  It's  mighty  hard 
to  pry  a  member  of  congress  loose 
from  anything  he  thinks  will  make 
votes.  The  free-seed  graft  is  awfully 
petty.  Think  of  members  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  appropriat- 
ing funds  with  which  to  buy  garden 
seeds  to  buy  votes!  That's  what  it 
amounts  to  in  plain  words.  If  congress 
doesn't  heed  Secretary  Houston's 
recommendation  in  regard  to  free 
seeds,  the  farmers  of  the  country 
should  raise  such  a  roar  as  has  never 
been  heard  from  the  rural  districts 
— and  every  package  of  garden  seeds 
should  be  fired  straight  back  to  the 
member  that  sent  it. 


Nebraska  county  corn- 
Bridges,  missioners  and  super- 
visors in  state  convention 
at  Omaha  last  week  passed  a  resolu- 
tion pledging  themselves  to  work  for 
the  repeal  of  two  state  bridge  laws. 
One  of  these  is  the  law  that  requires 
bridges  and  culverts  to  be  built  to 
sustain  a  weight  of  twenty  tons;  the 
other  is  the  law  passed  last  winter 
requiring  county  boards  to  secure 
from  the  state  engineer  plans  for  all 
bridges  to  cost  more  than  $500.  That 
these  laws  make  bridges  cost  too 
much,  and  thus  overburden  taxpayers, 
was  the  reason  given  why  they  should 
be  repealed. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  require  that 
bridges  and  culverts  be  built  to  sus- 
tain a  load  of  twenty  tons?  Bridges 
grow  weaker  with  age,  and  a.  twenty- 
ton  requirement  when  they  are  new 
affords  no  more  than  a  good  safety 
factor.  Indeed,  some  of  the  modern 
tractors  would  almost  overtax  a 
bridge  of  that  strength.  Surely  none 
of  the  commissioners  at  the  conven- 
tion had  ever  gone  through  a  bridge 
with  a  threshing  rig. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  new 
bridge-plans  law,  county  boards  could 
adopt  bridge  plans  from  any  source. 
Very  often  plans  furnished  by  some 
bridge  company  were  adopted.  Usually 
those  plans  were  so  indefinite  that  no 
company  but  the  one  furnishing  them 
could  bid  on  bridge  work,  and  so  in- 
definite that  the  bidding  company 
could  not  be  held  to  any  particular 
specifications  regarding  the  size  and 
strength  of  materials.  It  has  been 
whispered,  too,  that  members  of 
county  boards  sometimes  profited 
from  bridge  contracts  under  the  old 
order — but  we  don't  offer  that  as  a 
possible  reason  why  the  resolution  to 
which  we  refer  was  passed  at  Omaha. 

Under  the  new  law,  plans  are  fur- 
nished by  the  state  engineer  for  all 
bridges  costing  more  than  $500. 
These  plans  are  explicit,  and  require 
the  bidding  companies  to  toe  the 
mark.  They  are  drawn  to  meet  the 
twenty-ton  requirement,  and  that, 
with  the  quality  of  materials  specified, 
makes  bridges  cost  about  20  per  cent 
more,  on  the  average,  than  under  the 
old  haphazard  plan.  But  bridges  built 
according  to  specifications  furnished 
by  the  state  engineer  will  be  good 
bridges,  safe  and  durable. 

The  bridge  experience  of  the  aver- 
age county  teaches  plainly  that  safety 
and  permanence  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  a  low  first  cost.  A  good 
bridge  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run, 
even  if  it  does  cost  more  at  the  outset. 
Farmers  will  work  decidedly  against 
their  own  interests,  we  believe,  if 
they  support  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  state  in  their  fight 
against  the  two  laws  attacked. 


It's  a  shame  to  sell  the  nice,  clean 
cobs  and  make  the  housewife  use  the 
soiled  ones  from  the  hoglot.  You 
wouldn't  ask  your  sweetheart  to  do  it. 


Wednesday,  December  10,  1913. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  CONVENTION 

The  Nebraska  State  Co-Operative 
Grain  and  Livestock  Shipping  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  Omaha,  December  17  to  19.  This 
is  a  state  organization  of  farmers' 
elevators   and  shipping  associations. 


MODERN  ROUND  BARN 

On  November  24,  Mr.  D.  M.  Hilde- 
brand  of  Seward  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  a  large  round  barn  on  his 
farm  near  Pleasant  Dale.    Nearly  400 


persons  attended  in  the  afternoon. 
This  large  attendance  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  county  demonstrator  of 
Seward  county,  Mr.  A.  H.  Beckoff, 
who  thoroughly  advertised  the  "warm- 
ing" as  he  visited  the  farmers  of  the 
county.  Governor  Morehead,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  McKelvie,  Dean  Burnett 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
other  men  of  prominence  made  ad- 
dresses. The  larger  part  of  the 
people  came  in  automobiles;  there 
were  nearly  100  machines  on  the  farm 
at, one  time  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hildebrand's  barn,  which  is  of 
round  construction,  is  built  of  vitrified 
hollow  clay  blocks.  A  silo  in  the 
center  is  built  of  the  same  material. 
The  barn  is  fifty-six  and  one-half  feet 
in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  to  the 
plate,  or  eaves.  The  silo  is  sunk  four 
feet  in  the  ground.  Its  dimensions 
are  sixteen  by  thirty-three  feet,  which 
gives  it  a  capacity  of  130  tons.  The 
loft  has  a  capacity  of  seventy-five  to 
eighty  tons  of  hay. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  barn  at- 
tracted the  greatest  attention.  It  is 
arranged  for  dairy  cattle,  and  the 
most  modern  equipment  has  been 
installed  therein.  Around  the  silo  is 
a  feeding  alley,  and  next  to  this  a 
concrete  manger,  extending  com- 
pletely around  the  barn.  The  stanch- 
ions are  fastened  to  this  manger. 
There  are  twenty-six  of  the  latter  for 
dairy  cows  and  seven  for  calves.  In 
addition  are  two  box  stalls. 

A  circular  gutter  in  the  rear  of  the 
animals  is  connected  with  a  drain  to 
the  outside.  Overhead,  above  the 
gutter,  is  a,  circular  track  on  which 
a  litter  carrier  is  operated.  By  means 
of  a  switch  the  litter  carrier  may 
be  conveniently  unloaded  outside  of 
the  barn.  The  floor  for  the  dairy 
cows  is  made  of  wood  paving  blocks. 
This  is  warmer  than  concrete.  The 
remainder  of  the  floor  is  solid  con- 
crete throughout.  A  feeding  shute 
extends  down  the  side  of  the  silo  to 
the  feeding  alley.  Grain  shutes  from 
grain  bins  on  the  second  floor  bring 
grain  and  ground  feed  to  the  feeding 
alley  also.  It  is  all  so  conveniently 
arranged  that  very  little  time  will 
be  required  to  feed  the  cattle. 

A  concrete  water  tank  is  located 
within  the  barn;  water  is  supplied 
to  it  from  the  milk  room,  a  small 
structure  nine  by  thirteen  feet  in 
dimensions,  adjoining  the  barn.  An- 
other similar  room  is  located  on  the 
opposite  side;  this  contains  a  gas 
engine  for  operating  a  feed  grinder 
and  any  other  machinery  that  may  be 
installed.  Light  and  ventilation  are 
provided  by  a  large  number  of  win- 
dows that  have  adjustable  shields  for 
opening.  The  windows  may  be  drawn 
inward  from  the  top,  or  the  entire 
sash  may  be  raised.  When  the  win- 
dows are  tilted  inward  the  air  cur- 
rents are  directed  upward  over  the 
animals.  The  plan  of  the  ground 
floor,  which  appears  on  this  page, 
shows  all  the  details  in  construction. 


The  program  includes  discussions  of 
co-operative  problems,  railroad  rates 
and  service,  and  the  services  of  grain 
commission  men.  About  225  local 
co-operative  companies  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  convention  by  stock- 
holders and  managers. 


The  barn  is  built  on  a  slope,  so  that 
the  loft  floor  is  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground  level  on  the  upper  side. 
On  that  side  is  a  large  door  just  over 
the  engine  room,  the  roof  of  which 


serves  as  a  driveway.  To  fill  the 
silo  or  loft,  the  loads  are  driven  into 
the  barn  over  this  platform.  A 
circular  track  is  fastened  to  the 
rafters,  and  on  this  a  hay  carrier 
operates  to  distribute  the  hay  in  any 
part  of  the  barn.  As  was  mentioned 
before,  the  grain  bins  are  on  the 
second  floor.    The  floor  is  supported 


by  2xl0-inch  joists.  Yellow  pine 
flooring  was  used,  except  in  front  of 
the  door  where  the  loads  are  driven 
in;  there  two-inch  planks  were  laid. 

The  cost  of  the  material  and  erect- 
ing, as  given  by  Mr.  Hildebrand,  are 
as  follows:  Silo  complete,  $460;  tile 
for  barn,  (freight  included)  $525; 
lumber,  sand  and  cement,  $840;  brick 
masons'  labor,  $292;  hardware,  $85; 
stanchions,  hay  carrier,  litter  carrier 
and  window  shields,  $357.50;  creo- 
soted  wood  paving  blocks,  $85;  exca- 
vating, $72;  total,  $3,321.50.  The  cost 
of  hauling  the  material  is  not  in- 
cluded in  these  figures.  That  would 
probably  amount  to  nearly  $100.  In 
building  a  round  barn  Mr.  Hilde- 
brand's idea  was  to  save  space,  add 
to  the  convenience  in  feeding  and  to 
have  greater  durability.  While  a  barn 
made  of  such  material  costs  more 
than  a  frame  barn,  it  is  much  more 
durable.  T.  A.  L. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW 

The  fourteenth  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  at  Chicago,  Novem- 
ber 29  to  December  6,  was  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  held.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  breeders 
and  livestock  men  of  the  country,  In 
numbers  the  show  was  larger  than 
last  year,  while  the  quality  of  the 
stock  was  up  to  the  standard,  if  not 
above.  The  best  animals  of  America 
were  there.  It  was  truly  a  great 
show,  and  offered  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  study  the  different 


breeds  and  their  characteristics;  also 
to  learn  what  the  market  demands. 
The  individual  entries  numbered 
about  4,500,  and  6,000  animals  were 
in  the  carlot  division. 

Until  Thursday  the  weather  was 
damp  and  foggy,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  a  large  attendance  at  the 
exposition.  On  Tuesday  evening 
more  than  40,000  persons  passed 
through  the  gates.  During  the  day 
the  time  was  taken  for  judging  live- 
stock in  the  arena  of  the  large  amphi- 
theatre. In  many  of  the.  breeds  the 
entries  were  so  numerous  and  the 
classes  so  large  that  the  judges  had 
a  difficult  time  to  select  the  winners, 
but  their  work  seemed  to  be  satis- 
factory. In  the  evenings  the  horse 
show  was  the  particular  attraction. 
Nearly  every  night  the  amphitheatre 
was  filled,  to  capacity  to  see  the  pa-, 
rade  of  prize  winners  and  the  per- 
formance of  some  of  the  best  riding 
and  driving  horses  in  the  country. 

To  name  any  feature  as  the  leading 
one  of  the  exposition  is  no  easy  task, 
especially  for  one  not  familiar  with 
the  Internationals  of  the  past.  The 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horse  classes 
attracted  great  interest  and  were 
pronounced  to  be  the  best  ever  shown 
of  those  breeds  anywhere  In  the 
parade  of  prize  winners  Tuesday 
night  at  the  horse  show  were  nearly 
120  Percherons.  The  yearlings  were 
the  Sensation  of  the  Percheron  ex- 
hibit. The  adoption  of  the  futurity 
stakes  by  the  exposition  resulted  in 
doubling  the  number  of  yearling 
entries.  The  Shires  and  Clydes  also 
showed  up  well. 

In  the  cattle  division  the  Short- 
horns were  the  largest  in  numbers 
in  the  breeding  classes,  with  the 
Herefords  and  Angus  showing  strong. 
Some  very  fine  Galloway,  Red  Polled 
and  Polled  Durham  cattle  were 
shown.  The  fat-cattle  division  at- 
tracted the  most  interest.  In  this 
division  the  Angus  led  in  numbers. 
The  stock  was  high  class  and  the 
competition  was  very  keen  between 
the  different  individuals.  In  the 
fat-cattle   classes   the  two-year-olds 


seemed  to  be  the  most  popular. 

Glencarnock  Victor  II,  a  grade 
Angus  steer  two  years  and  one  month 
old,  won  first  in  his  class  and  was 
made  the  grand  champion  steer  of 
the  show.  This  animal  was  reserve 
champion  last  year  and  is  owned  by 
James  D.  McGregor  of  Brandon, 
Manitoba,  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
steer  that  won  the  grand  champion- 


ship last  year.  It  is  rather  unusual 
for  one  man  to  have  the  grand 
champion  steer  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, but  it  speaks  well  for  the  type 
of  cattle  he  is  breeding.  Glencarnock 
Victor  II  weighs  1,470  pounds;  the. 
interesting  thing  about  him  is  that  he 
was  fed  on  Canadian  barley  and  oats. 

The  carlot  division  of  the  fat  cattle 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
These  exhibits  occupied  pens  in  th| 
stockyards  near  the  main  entrance. 
After  more  than  thirty  carloads  had 
been  weeded  out  seventy-three  re- 
mained to  compete  for  the  premiums. 
Herefords  predominated  in  numbers, 
but  the  Angus  carried  off  the  honors 
in  this  division,  the  grand  champion- 
ship and  the  first  premium  in  year- 
lings, two-year-olds  and  three-year- 
olds  being  awarded  to  this  breed. 

This  is  the  eleventh  time  that  the 
Angus  have  carried  off  the  honors  in 
this  division  at  the  International. 
The  cattle  that  won  the  grand  cham- 
pionship and  the  first  premium  in  the 
yearling  and  two-year-old  classes 
were  owned  by  Escher  &  Ryan  of 
Irwin,  Iowa.  It  was  the  second  time 
within  two  years  these  breeders  have 
won  the  grand  championship  on  their 
cattle.  Two-year-old  steers  made  up 
the  larger  part  of  the  carlot  exhibit. 
The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
breeders  seems  to  be  to  fatten  younger 
stock.  In  making  their  decisions  the 
judges  also  showed  a  preference  for 
young  stock. 

In  the  sheep  division  the  Shrop- 
shires  led  in  numbers,  while  the 
Cotswold,  Hampshires  and  Dorsets 
showed  up  well.  As  usual,  Ontario 
sheep  breeders  had  the  largest  ex- 
hibits. The  fat-sheep  classes  were 
especially  strong.  Hampshire  hogs 
led  in  numbers  in  the  breeding  classes 
of  the  swine  department  with  Durocs 
and  Berkshires  following  closely.  In 
the  fat  classes  Berkshires  led  in 
numbers.  The  Chester  Whites  and 
Poland  Chinas  furnished  some  fine 
specimens. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  cen- 
tered around  the  college  stock-judging 
contest  on  Saturday.  The  team  from 
the  Texas  Agricultural  College  won 
first  place.  The  Nebraska  team 
ranked  ninth.  The  Purdue  team  was 
the  first  ever  represented  by  that 
institution.  In  individual  ranking 
first  and  second  place  was  won  by  two 
members  of  the  Texas  team,  while 
third  place  was  won  by  a  Purdue  man. 

The  majority  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  that  sent  judging  teams  also 
had  stock  exhibited  at  the  show. 
Many  premiums  were  captured  by 
these  cattle.  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska won  first  in  the  two-year-old 
Galloway  class;  second  in  the  year- 
ling Galloway  class;  eighth  and  tenth 
on  Aberdeen-Angus  calves;  second  on 
Aberdeen-Angus  yearlings;  and  eighth 
in  the  Aberdeen-Angus  two-year-old 
class.  In  the  carcass-on-foot  contest 
the  University  of  Nebraska  won  first 
in  the  yearling  class  open  to  all 
breeds  and  third  in  the  two-year-old 
class.  In  the  carcass-on-the-hook  con- 
test Nebraska  won  second  and  fourth 
in  the  two-year-old  class. 

Owen  Kane  of  Wisner,  H.  Rees  & 
Sons  of  Pilger,  Harrison  &  Harrison 
of  Indianola,  and  Roy  Fisher  of  Win- 
side  were  the  other  Nebraska  exhib- 
itors at  the  International/  Their 
animals  ranked  with  the  best  and  are 
a  credit  to  the  cattle-breeding  indus- 
try of  Nebraska.  At  this  time  I  have 
not  a  list  of  premiums  they  won.  It 
is  impossible  in  the  space  we  have  to 
give  the  full  details  of  such  a  large 
livestock  show.  T.  A.  L. 
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A fter  24  Hours 
in  Ice — 

Your  jeweler  will  remove  a  South  Bend  Watch  from  its 
frigid  resting  place,  and  it'll  be  ticking  off  the  seconds 
with  the  same  precision  as  when  it  went  in.  Will  any 
watch  you  know  stand  such  a  test? 


^oiithRend 

^  P  u  m  Watch 


9» 


You  demand  perfection  in  your 
harvester,  your  cream  separator, 
your  farm  engine. 

See  that  you  get  as  good  value 
in  the  watch  you  buy.  Be  sure 
that  it  will  stand  the  stressof  farm 
conditions,  the  jarring  and  shak- 
ing that  so  quickly  sends  ordinary 
watches  to  the  repair  rack. 

The  South  Bend  Watch  will. 

First,  because  it  Is  adjusted  and 
tempered  before  it  leaves  the 
factory. 

Second,  because  the  jeweler 
from  whom  you  buy  it  regulates 
it  to  suit  your  personality.  A 
watch  keeps  different  time,  you 
know,  in  the  pocket  of  a  merchant 


or  professional  man  than  in  the 
pocket  of  a  farmer  or  railroad 
man.  And  you  can  only  get  such 
regulation  from  an  expert  retail 
jeweler.  That  is  why  South 
Bend  Watches  are  never  sold  by 
mail. 

South  Bend  Watches  are  hand- 
some in  appearance,  too.  Mod- 
ern, graceful,  thin  watches — the 
sort  of  watch  you  rejoice  in  show- 
ing to  your  friends.  Ask  your 
jeweler  to  show  you  the  new  South 
Bend  "double-roller"movement,a 
marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 
And  don't  forget  to  write  for  our 
booklet,"How  and  Where  to  Select 
a  Good  Watch."  It's  full  of  watch 
pointers  you  ought  to  know. 


THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO,  12  Mies  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  Big,  52-Page 
Holiday  Number 

IF  THE  DATE  on  the  label  of  your  paper  is 
marked  out  with  a  blue  pencil,  it  means 
that  you  should  send  in  your  subscription  at 
once,  so  that  you  will  not  miss  the  big  "Holi- 
day Number. 


Combination  right 
angle  and  parallel 
bolt  attachment  — 
seared,  too.  If  you 
want  It. 


Cob 
Stacker 
swinge 
In  half 
clrclo. 


Gold!  Here  it  is! 
$1,000  Easy! 


200  to  2 SO  1 
bu.  par  hr. 
dun  a.  a  whistle 


Every  winter — when  farm  work  is 

light— you  can  clean  up  $600  to  $1000 
shelling  corn  for  farmers  all  around  you.  Lots 
of  hustlers  with  Sandwich   Corn  Shelters  make 
more  than  that.    They  get  first  call  and  biggest  pay  for 
shelling  the  neighborhood  crop.    For  every  thoughtful 
farmer  wants  the  cleanest,  best  looking  corn  to  market. 
He  knows  from  boyhood  up  that  Sandwich-shelled  corn  grades  highest. 


SANDWICH  sTs  CORN  SHELLERS 


They  do  not  rub,  scrub  nor  mash  the  corn 
job  by  hand.  For  Sandwich  Shellers  are  built 
widely  copied,  they  are  yet  to  be  equaled  after  57 
The  frame  is  selected  oak  with  iron  top  and 
heavy  iron  side  panels.  They  can't  wear  out. 
William  Arnold,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  shelled  H00  bu. 
in  7  hours  last  fall  with  a  Sandwich  i-hole,  in 
constant  use  since  1868! 

Made  in  2,4,6  and  8-hole  sizes,  easy  adjust- 
able spout  front,  tilting  steel  plate  elevator  never 
needs  to  come  off,  patent  force  feed,  strongest 
feeder  chains  in  use  on  any  shellers,  biggest 
lu  capacity  with  leastpower 

(BBBBBBBBBBBB-BBBaB^    and  lightest  draft. 
5*^^^5535^*"^       We  cut  out  the  jobbers' 
fav^^r'-™  H  frofits  \l  seli!ne  direct 
 J         ■   to  you  through  our  own 


3ANDW1CH 
SHELLERS 


or  cob.  You  could  not  do  a  neater,  cleaner 
on  the  hand-shell  principle.  And  though 
years  of  leadership! 

organization  of  branches  and  agencies 
everywhere. 

Great  Book  FREE 

Every  wide-awake  man  with  a  team  or 
an  engine  should  write  quick  for  our  Free 
Corn  Shelter  Book  and  we  will  turn  your 
idle  power  into  gold. 

Wherever  you  live,  however  much  or 
little  corn  there  is  to  shell,  our  book  shows 
a  Sandwich  Shelter  built  to  meet  your 
needs.  A  postal  brings  it  postpaid  by 
return  mail.    Address  today  without  fail 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  275  C  St.,  Sandwich.  III. 
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atiix  Glimpses 


J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 


November  was  warm  and  sunny. 
Several  nice  showers  came  and  kept 
the  pastures  green.  A  honey  suckle 
by  the  front  gate  now  has  small 
clusters  of  bloom.  Grass  on  the  lawn 
looks  like  May. 

Last  week  we  had  glimpses  of 
court-house  scenes.  Fourteen  years 
ago  a  good  old  bachelor  was  mur- 
dered on  his  farm  in  this  county.  Last 
summer  a  fellow  who  thought  he  was 
going  to  die  confessed  to  being  one  of 
the  three  men  who  did  the  foul  deed. 
He  has  since  recovered  and  now  a 
half  dozen  lawyers,  and  all  of  the 
machinery  of  the  district  court,  are 
grinding  away  in  a  hard-fought  con- 
test as  to  whether  the  scamp  was 
insane  at  the  time  of  the  confession. 

I  think  it  is  profitable  to  visit  these 
court  performances  from  time  to  time 
and  note  the  treachery  of  men  and 
the  uncertainty  of  justice.  The  man 
who  watches  legal  (?)  battles  will  be 
careful  to  keep  out  of  court  himself. 
In  late  years  when  a  criminal  is 
hopelessly  ensnared,  he  manages  to 
find  a  lawyer  as  depraved  as  himself 
who  attempts  the  insanity  dodge. 

Quite  often  men  get  tangled  up  in 
a  lawsuit  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  way  things  are  done.  If  all  wit- 
nesses would  tell  the  truth,  we  could 
depend  upon  satisfactory  results.  It 
is  perjury  on  the  part  of  the  witness 
and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  at- 


torney that  create  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  jurors.  I  am  certain  that  the 
time  I  have  spent  in  the  courts  has 
not  been  wasted.  I  am  as  afraid  of 
a  lawsuit  as  a  mule  is  afraid  of  a 
hole  in  the  bridge. 

Yesterday  a  bunch  of  hogs  visited 
us.  They  came  from  a  neighbor's 
farm  and  rooted  around  the  place 
very  much  to  our  disadvantage.  To- 
day a  bunch  of  horses  and  mules 
were  unwelcome  visitors.  Nothing  a 
man  can  do  will  make  him  an  un- 
desirable neighbor  so  quickly  as  to 
attempt  to  profit  by  pasturing  another 
man's  crop  without  his  consent. 

Poor  fences  have  caused  more 
trouble  among  farmers  than  any 
other  one  thing.  If  a  man  is  thought- 
ful of  his  neighbor's  welfare  he  will, 
if  necessary,  sell  some  of  his  stock 
and  build  fences  that  will  keep  the 
other  animals  on  his  own  premises. 
The  fellow  who  simply  opens  his  gates 
so  that  his  stock  may  live  on  feed 
produced  by  another  is  a  "galoot." 

I  wrote  the  above  notes  in  Novem- 
ber, and  here  it  is  the  morning  of 
December  3  and  the  sun  has  refused 
to  shine  for  a  week.  Every  animal 
on  the  farm  acts  discouraged.  I 
sneeze  so  often  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son cannot  enjoy  his  little  nap  on 
our  best  chair.  (Thomas  Jefferson  is 
our  cat.)  The  buds  are  swelling  on 
the  maple  trees.  Weeds  are  coming 
up  everywhere.  One  old  yellow  hen 
is  wanting  to  set;  she  doesn't  know 
the  "Mrs."  as  I  do  or  she  would  get 
off  of  that  nest  and  go  along  and  enjoy 
herself.  She  is  not  going  to  get  any 
33-cent  eggs  to  sit  on  in  December. 


fNortKeastKebrcVskak 


C.  Y.  Thompson.  Cuming  County 

It  is  a  little  late  in  the  season  for 
Jupiter  Pluvius  to  "pull  off  a  stunt." 
Right  at  the  first  of  December  he 
presented  us  with  a  "million  dollar" 
rain — at  least  it  would  have  been 
worth  a  million  dollars  last  summer. 
For  several  days  the  weather  has 
been  foggy  and  misty;  we  have  not 
seen  the  sun  for  a  week. 

When  I  was  a  boy  going  to  school 
I  always  looked  forward  to  the 
Thanksgiving  vacation  with  eager- 
ness. If  the  weather  was  kind 
enough  to  give  us  snow,  or  to  freeze 
the  ponds  so  we  could  skate,  we  boys 
were  thankful.  Otherwise  we  were 
very  much  disappointed,  and  felt  that 
this  was  a  cruel  world  with  little  in 
it  to  be  thankful  for.  Unless  the  at- 
titude of  boys  has  changed  they  were 
surely  disappointed  this  year,  for 
Thanksgiving  afforded  no  opportunity 
for  winter  sports. 

A  good  many  farmers  are  still  skep- 
tical about  the  value  of  hog  cholera 
serum.  It  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to 
go  slow  when  confronted  with  things 
we  know  little  about,  but  the  simul- 
taneous method  of  vaccinating  hogs 
for  cholera  is  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  and  the  farmer  who  refuses  to 
take  advantage  of  this  one  and  only 
way  to  save  his  hogs  from  the  ravages 
of  that  dread  disease  will  live  to 
mourn  his  folly  if  he  stays  in  the  hog 
business  long  enough.  One  of  my 
neighbors  lost  seventy-five  out  of 
seventy-eight  head.  I  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  vaccinate.  He  replied  that 
others  had  told  him  that  vaccinating 
was  expensive  and  of  doubtful  value. 
He  says  he  knows  better  now  and 
that  hereafter  he  is  going  to  vaccinate. 

I  notice  that  a  good  many  breeders 
are  advertising  that  they  have  never 
had  hog  cholera  on  their  farms,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
that  they  lay  special  stress  on  this 
point  in  their  advertising.  If  cholera 
has  been  as  general  in  all  parts  of 
the  state  as  it  has  been  here,  the  fact 
that  a  breeder  has  never  had  cholera 
on  the  place  is  a  doubtful  asset,  be- 
cause the  farmer  who  hao  a  herd  of 
immunized  sows  and  is  on  the  market 
for  a  boar  will  prefer  to  buy  one  that 
is  immunized  rather  than  to  buy  one 
out  of  a  cholera-free  herd  and  take 
the  risk  involved  in  vaccination.  What 
is  true  of  boars  is  equally  true  of 
r.ows,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the 
farmer  who  has  immunized  sows  is  in 
a  position  to  congratulate  himself. 

Farmers  who  lost  their  hogs  by 
cholera  are  the  ones  that  will  be  on 
the  market  for  bred  sows  to  renew 
their  herds.   Unless  the  sows  are  vac- 


cinated buyers  take  chances  in  bring- 
ing them  onto  infected  premises;  and 
to  vaccinate  the  sows  after  they  are 
bred  is  not  good  practice.  I  have 
never  had  experience  with  sows  that 
were  vaccinated  after  being  bred,  but 
I  am  told  that  seldom  if  ever  do  they 
deliver  a  good,  thrifty  litter  of  pigs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  who 
buys  an  immunized  boar,  or  sows  to 
go  into  a  clean  herd,  takes  practically 
no  risk,  if  the  shipper  takes  the  pre- 
caution to  disinfect  the  hog  and  the 
crate  before  shipping  and  the  farmer 
does  2&  he  ought  to  do  with  every 
hog  that  is  brought  on  the  place — 
quarantine  him  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  and  keep  his  quarters  thoroughly 
disinfected. 

Farmers  are  not  altogether  to  blame 
for  their  skepticism  regarding  the 
virtue  of  hog  cholera  serum.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  adver- 
tising to  persuade  farmers  in  their 
desperation  to  try  worthless  panaceas 
for  cholera.  "Veterinarians,"  as  one 
man  calls  a  certain  type  of  horse 
doctors,  have  quite  frequently  vac- 
cinated for  cholera  when  the  hogs 
were  dying  from  worms,  or  some 
other  cause.  You  might  as  well  ex- 
pect a  tuberculous  calf  to  survive  by 
vaccinating  for  blackleg  as  to  expect 
to  save  with  cholera  serum  hogs  that 
are  dying  from  some  disease  other 
than  hog  cholera.  The  demand  for 
serum  has  been  so  great  that  many 
private  concerns  sprung  up,  mush- 
room-like, over  night,  and  in  their 
eagerness  to  come  to  the  farmer's 
rescue  some  of  them  have  sent  out 
untested  serum  of  little  potency.  The 
unsatisfactory  results  from  the  use  of 
poor  serum  is  the  prime  cause  of  the 
farmer's  skepticism. 


THIRTY  YEARS'  CHANGES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Perhaps  the 
readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  may 
be  interested  in  conditions  in  Dela- 
ware county,  northeastern  Iowa,  and 
as  I  am  visiting  here  I  will  describe 
them  briefly.  It  has  been  thirty  years 
since  I  was  here  before  and  I  find 
many  changes.  Crops  here  are  good. 
Corn  is  yielding  as  high  as  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  oats 
and  timothy  hay  crops  were  also  good. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  hog  cholera 
in  this  county  and  many  farmers  have 
gone  out  of  the  hog  business  entirely 
because  of  this  disease.  It  is  a  great 
dairy  country.  The  Holstein  is  the 
predominating  breed.  The  hand  sepa- 
rator has  revolutionized  the  dairy 
industry  and  the  old  skimming  sta- 
tions in  which  the  milk  was  formerly 
handled  are  now  empty  or  used  for 
other  purposes.  No  wheat  is  raised 
here.  They  have  a  great  deal  of 
moisture  and  cloudy  weather.  I  have 
not  seen  the  sun  since  I  came  into 
the  state,  and  will  be  glad  to  get  back 
to  Nebraska  again. 

Franklin  Co.  A.  F.  AKERS. 
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December  1. — "Turkey  day"  passed 
off  according  to  schedule.  I  have 
heard  of  no  serious  cases  of  indiges- 
tion or  hurried  calls  for  the  doctor, 
so  presume  the  people  are  learning 
to  eat  a  litle  more  carefully.  But  I 
doubt  if  many  people  ceased  their 
labors  or  their  search  for  pleasure 
long  enough  to  get  into  the  spirit 
of  the  day  as  contemplated  by  our 
forefathers. 

Hens'  eggs  are  almost  as  scarce  as 
the  proverbial  hens'  teeth,  and  the  few 
that  find  their  way  to  market  are 
quickly  snapped  up  at  35  cents  a 
dozen.  Butter  is  in  good  demand  at 
30  cents  a  pound.  So  the  good  house- 
wife who  has  butter  and  a  few  eggs 
to  spare  stands  in  a  fair  way  to  get 
some  pin  money. 

The  air  is  damp,  at  least,  whether 
we  get  enough  rain  to  soak  up  the 
ground  or  not.  We  had  two  little 
misty  spells  yesterday,  and  today  it 
has  been  misting  all  day,  though  the 
total  precipitation  to  this  time  is  scant. 
This  is  the  first  sign  of  dampness,  and 
is  the  first  thing  that  has  delayed 
corn  husking,  this  fall. 

A  week  or  two  more  of  the  brand 
of  weather  that  we  have  had  all  fall 
will  draw  corn  husking  to  a  close  on 
the  majority  of  the  farms  here.  Not 
much  corn  has  been  sold  as  yet,  but 
for  corn  of  good  quality  the  growers 
have  realized  the  60  cents  a  bushel 
they  were  holding  for.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Chicago  price  will  have  much 
effect  on  the  cost  of  corn  here  this 
season. 

The  November  report  of  the  North 
Platte  station  of  the  United  States 
weather  bureau  shows  that  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  month  was  43 
degrees,  or  8  degrees  above  the  nor- 
mal mean  in  November  for  the  last 
forty  years.  The  extremes  were  14 
degrees  and  75  degrees.  The  highest 
temperature  ever  recorded  in  Novem- 
ber at  North  Platte  was  81  degrees, 
and  the  lowest  25  degrees  below  zero. 
The  total  precipitation  was  .14  of  an 
inch,  compared  to  a  normal  of  .40 
of  an  inch.  The  deficiency  of  moisture 
for  the  year  amounted  to  2.38  inches 
at  the  close  of  November. 

A  neighbor  boy  who  is  entered  in 
the  state  corn-growing  contest  for 
boys  husked  his  corn  last  week  and 
secured  a  yield  of  seventy  bushels. 
He  sold  this  corn  at  60  cents,  which 
makes  a  gross  return  of  $42  an  acre. 
I  asked  him  if  he  cultivated  it  differ- 
ently from  the  remainder  of  the  field. 
He  said  he  gave  it  the  same  cultiva- 
tion except  that  he  was  more  careful, 
and  drove  a  little  slower  so  as  to  do  a 
better  job.  This  acre  was  manured 
with  alfalfa  straw.  The  boy  and  his 
father  both  think  that  is  a  great  fer- 
tilizer. The  best  of  the  balance  of  the 
field  will  probably  give  a  yield  of  about 
sixty  bushels,  and  much  of  the  field 
will  run  considerably  below  that. 


]VEED  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  editor 
quickly  dismisses  the  idea  of  loss  to 
Nebraska  through  the  threatened 
closing  of  the  beet  sugar  factories  by 
saying  that  we  can  grow  alfalfa  and 
potatoes.  We  imagine  that  if  he  were 
in  the  irrigated  section  of  the  North 
Platte  valley,  especially  in  that  newer 
part  where  water,  and  in  some  cases 
the  land,  too,  was  costly,  and  he  had 
had  the  experience  with  "spuds"  and 
alfalfa  that  many  of  the  farmers 
there  have  had,  he  would  like  the  beet 
crop  as  a  money  crop  for  a  few 
years  yet. 

Take  the  Scotts  Bluff  country,  for 
instance,  where  for  many  years  the 
potato  crop  was  a  poor  paying  propo- 
sition owing  to  disease.  And  then 
in  1912  when  they  had  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes  there  was  no  market  for 
them,  and  many  thousands  of  bushels 
were  allowed  to  rot  after  being  stored 
all  winter  in  hopes  of  some  sort  of  a 
price  in  the  spring.  The  alfalfa,  too, 
sometimes  finds  a  poor  market  as  was 
the  case  last  year,  when  the  price 
hardly  paid  expenses.  With  both  of 
these  crops  on  a  non-paying  basis  in 
the  same  year  the  farmer  who  de- 
pended upon  them  would  have  been 
in  a  bad  way.  With  beets,  the  grower 
knows  beforehand  what  he  will  get 
for  them,  and  the  income  is  dependent 
only  on  the  yield. 

With  the  prices  that  prevail  this 


year,  and  the  yields  realized,  "spuds" 
paid  fully  as  well  as  beets,  and  alfalfa 
was  a  good  paying  crop;  but  the  price 
of  these  commodities  is  too  uncertain 
to  meet  a  heavy  expense,  for  the 
freight  rate  from  the  extreme  west 
end  of  the  state  is  a  big  item  on  these 
bulky  crops.  No,  we  are  selfish  enough 
to  want  to  see  the  beet  sugar  factories 
run  till  we  get  in  better  shape 
financially.  H.  D.  LUTE. 

Keith  Co. 


CO-OPERATIVE  SHARES 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  re- 
cently noticed  several  items  in  the 
press  of  the  state  to  the  effect  that 
the  new  blue-sky  law  works  a  hard- 
ship upon  farmers'  elevator  com- 
panies. That  law  forbids  the  sale  of 
any  stock  without  the  permission  of 
the  state  railway  commission,  and  at 
the  same  time  does  not  provide  for  the 
recognition  of  any  stock  in  shares  of 
less  denomination  than  $100,  thus 
putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
stai  railway  commission  to  give  any 
recognition  to  farmers'  companies 
with  shares  of  stock  fixed  at  $25  or 
$50,  or  any  other  figure  below  $100. 

I  imagine  that  when  a  mole  strikes 
a  boulder  it  goes  around  at  once 
rather  than  to  try  to  bore  its  way 
through.  When  a  group  of  men  run 
up  against  a  mountain  or  stone  wall 
wisdom  would  dictate  that  they  try 
to  find  a  way  around  instead  of  stand- 
ing still,  or  "butting  their  brains  out" 
against  the  obstacle.  The  blunder 
committed  by  the  last  legislature  can- 
not be  remedied  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
but  farmers'  elevator  companies  may 
find  a  way  around  this  obstacle  by 
making  their  shares  $100  each,  and 
then  providing  for  partial  payments 
of  $25  or  $50  on  each  share,  and 
arranging  the  terms  of  payment  at 
deferred  periods  that  will  be  agree- 
able to  all  concerned. 

I  trust  that  this  suggestion  will 
help  to  keep  things  going  in  the  way 
of  organization.         C.  VINCENT. 

Douglas  Co. 


An  eastern  Nebraska  farmer  says 
that  not  in  the  twenty-seven  years 
that  he  has  been  in  the  state  has  he 
had  so  many  potatoes — to  the  bushel. 


The  Greatest 
Galvanizing  Discovery 
ot  the  Age 

AHEAVIER  coat  of  more  lasting 
zinc  that  stays  on.    Either  Bes- 
semer or  Open  Hearth  Steel.  Big 

-more  steel  per  rod — mean  longer  life 


wires- 


and  greater  strength.  Elastic  hinged  joints 
— mechanically  joined,  the  only  true  and  en- 
during way  to  unite  a  fabric  without  injuring 
the  metal. 


First  of  Its  Kind 
And  Still  Leading 


American  Fence  is  adapted  for  all  field,  farm  and  poultry 
uses  and  everywhere  where  safe  enclosure  is  desired. 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  display  different  styles  and 
quote  lowest  prices.  American  Fence  costs  no  more  than 
other  fences  and  considering  the  extra  large  and  heavy  wires 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  new  and  thorough  galvanizing, 
makes  it  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  fence.  send  for 

"  The  Making  of  Steel ' ' 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent  telling  all  about  how  it  is 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.    Zaot  fhirsbtoZshsent 

Chicago       New  York       Cleveland       Pittsburgh       Denver       free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  STEEL  FENCE  POST,  cheaper  than  wood  and  more  durable. 
HOG  CHOLERA  PREVENTIVE  with  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
REINFORCEMENT  FOR  CONCRETE  ROADWAYS  "TrianR.e  Mesh" 
Illustrated  booklets  furnished  free. 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


Will  there  be  a 
your  home  this 


Victor- VictroU  VIII,  $40 

Oak 


Victrola  in 
Christmas? 


You  can  search  the  whole  world  over  and 
not  find  another  gift  that  will  bring  so  much 
pleasure  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
world  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  won- 
derful Victor-Victrola.  Write  to  us  for 
catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

$15  $25  HO  *50 
$75  *100  $150  $200 

Mahogany  or  oak 
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You're  really  dry 

in  a 

Fish  Brand 

Reflex 
Slicker 

Not  a  dressy  "near"* 
water -proof,  but  a 
roomy,  comfort-givinjj 
service  coat  that  will 
protect  you  through  thick 
and  thin  in  the  wettest  weather. 

$3.00  s«  jEJf. 

We  print  plainly  on  every  label 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 

and  we  mean  it 

<0W£J?'P  Identified 
v  *•*    always    KIT  r> 

.ibythi.  A.  J.  lower  to. 

»|  mark  BOSTON 

Catalog  Tower  Canadian 
'ree  I  imited,  T  oronro 


bnvQ  Circlo 

Pa//    it  alorv^ 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Better  Babies 

Isn't  it  a  pity  that,  with  the  gift 
of  reason,  we  human  mothers  should 
be  governed  so  little  by  natural  in- 
stinct of  o«r  young?  The  animal 
mother  seems  to  know  instinctively 
what  things  are  best  for  her  babies, 
and,  if  left  to  her  own  devices,  will 
seek  a  place  where  these  conditions 
are  to  be  found.  But  human  mothers, 
whose  natural  instincts  seem  to  be 
almost  or  wholly  dormant  because 
they  have  not  had  to  depend  on  them, 
blindly  do  things  or  neglect  to  do 
things  that  make  all  the  difference 
between  health  and  disease,  between 
strength  and  puny  weakness,  and 
sometimes  between  life  and  death  for 
their  offspring;  and  then,  resignedly 


SUMMIT 


KNIT-NEK 


VEST 

Winter's  outdoor  work  is  a  pleasure  in  one 
of  these  warm,  comfortable  and  light-weight 
garments. 

See  how  comfortably  the  patented  Knit- 
Nek  fits  around  the  throat — not  a  bit  of  cold  or 
wind  can  get  in. 

The  leather-lined  body  and  leather  sleeves 
protect  your  arms  and  body. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more  comfortable? 
Your  dealer  has  your  size,  or  write  to  us  for  our 
interesting  style  book — it  will  help  you  make  a 
selection. 

Guiterman  Bros. 

35  7  Sibley  Street         ::        ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


or  rebelliously,  according  to  their 
spiritual  attitude,  call  it  a  dispensa- 

ion  of  Providence. 

It  may  be  comforting  thus  to  shift 
the  responsibility  on  Providence,  but 
Providence  never  meant  that  helpless, 
blameless  babies  should  suffer  and 
die  in  their  infancy  or  live  a  life  of 
weakness.  Careless  or  ignorant  fathers 
and  mothers  do  sometimes  cause 
'heir  children  to  suffer  "unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation."  Not  that  they 
lo  it  consciously  or  deliberately,  but 

he  wages  of  ignorance  of  nature's 
laws  are  just  the  same  as  of  conscious 
disobedience.  If  the  "better  babies" 
movement  accomplishes  no  other  thing 
than  to  stimulate  the  pride  of  mothers 
to  raise  babies  that  will  excel  their 
neighbors'  in  physical  perfection  it 
will  do  much,  and  there  will  be  fewer 
children  doomed  to  a  life  of  weakness 
because  of  neglect  of  the  little  things 
that  turn  the  balance  one  way  or  the 
other  in  infancy. 

In  no  way  are  mothers,  especially 
young  mothers,  more  neglectful  than 
in  the  care  of  baby's  eyes.  Did  you 
ever  watch  tame  rats  or  mice  or  rab- 
bits, or  even  the  familiar  cat  and  dog 
tend  their  new-born  babies,  whose 
eyes  are  sealed  shut  for  protection, 
until  they  gain  strength?  How  they 
shield  them  from  coming  too  abruptly 
into  the  strong  light  even  when  the 
eyes  begin  to  open,  and  how  carefully 
they  attend  them,  licking  them  clean 
many  times  a  day?  But  the  human 
mother  often  neglects  the  frequent 
cleansing  of  her  baby's  eyes,  and 
allows  the  child  to  be  carried  fre- 
quently into  a  strong  light — so  ad- 
miring friends  and  relacives  may  see 
who  it  looks  like — where  it  blinks  and 
frowns  protestingly,  but  cannot  help 
itself. 

Mothers  neglect  other  little  precau- 
tions in  the  way  of  the  care  of  the 
frail  little  creature,  and  then  cannot 
account  for  weaknesses  and  illnesses 
on  any  other  grounds  than  that  "all 
babies  have  these  little  troubles."  But 
they  don't,  and  the  "better  babies" 
campaign  will  teach  how  these  ills 
may  be  avoided,  if  mothers  will  but 
read  and  act.  Fortunate  it  will  be  if 
instruction  as  to  the  care  of  unborn 
babies  is  combined  with  that.  And  back 
of  all  if  young  women  could  be  made 


to  understand  how  the  selection  of 
the  husbands  who  are  to  be  the  fathers 
af  their  children  counts  tremendously, 
ind  would  demand  the  same  personal 
purity  that  they  themselves  bring  to 
the  union,  the  "better  babies"  move- 
ment would  surely  result  in  a  race  of 
better  men. 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

Mrs.  Emma  Reed  Davisson,  whom 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  have  seen  and  heard  at 
:armers'  institutes  and  short  courses, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  extension  service  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  where  she  will  have 
charge  of  women's  club  work  in  the 
state.  It  will  be  her  duty  to  locate 
all  women's  clubs,  especially  the  rural 
ones,  to  assist  them  in  any  way  pos- 
sible, and  to  organize  new  home 
economics  clubs.  Mrs.  Davisson  is 
anxious  to  know  of  every  women's 
club  in  Nebraska.  Readers  of  this 
department  can  help  her,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  receive 
help,  if  they  will  write  to  her  con- 
cerning clubs  already  organized.  Let- 
ters should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Davis- 
son at  the  University  Farm,  Lincoln. 


"Some  Saving  is  Losing" 

"And  how  goes  it  this  morning?" 
cheerily  asked  the  neighbor  who  had 
run  over  with  a  basket  of  late  turnips 
of  the  tired-looking  friend  who  was 
just  convalescing  from  an  illness  that 
had  left  her  weak  and  run-down. 

"Oh,  fairly  well,"  sighed  the  weary 
housewife  as  she  dropped  into  a  chair. 
"I  could  get  along  nicely  with  the  cook- 
ing and  housework  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
baking,  especially  bread.  I'm  all  tuck- 
ered out  just  mixing  it." 

"Why  don't  you  buy  your  bread?" 
said  the  brisk  neighbor  abruptly. 
"Your  husband  goes  to  town  at  least 
twice  a  week  and  could  easily  get 
enough  at  a  time  to  last  three  or  four 
days,  or  even  a  week  if  necessary,  and 
save  you  all  that  work.  What's  the 
use  of  your  dragging  yourself  about 
trying  to  bake  when  you  can  buy 
ready-baked  stuff  so  easily?" 

"Oh  but — well,  it  costs  more,  you 
know,  and  then  I  don't  believe  it's  as 
wholesome,  do  you?  The  alum  and 
stuff  they  put  into  it  makes  it  light 
and  flaky  and  there's  no  substance  to 
baker's  bread  " 

"Alum  and  fiddlesticks,"  interrupted 
the  neighbor.  "Bakers  don't  put  alum 
in  their  bread  any  more;  they're  not 
allowed  to.  I've  watched  my  cousin, 
who  is  a  baker,  mix  his  bread,  and  he 
doesn't  use  anything  different  from 
what  we  use  except  compressed  yeast 
— and  I'd  use  that  myself  if  I  could 
get  it  fresh  whenever  I  wanted  it. 
They  let  it  get  lighter  than  some 
home  breadmakers  do,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  more  in  the  way  they  handle 
it  than  in  what  they  put  into  it.  You 
needn't  hesitate  to  use  baker's  bread 
on  that  account." 

"But  it  does  cost  more,"  protested 
the  tired  housewife.  "I'm  sure  I  can 
bake  it  for  half  what  it  costs  at  the 
bakery." 

"Half  what  the  actual  materials 
cost,  maybe.  But  don't  you  ever  think 
of  the  time  and  strength  you  put  into 
such  work  as  costing  anything,  or  of 
the  extra  fuel  used  at  seasons  when 
a  hot  fire  is  not  needed  anyway?  How 
many  hours  of  time  do  you  suppose 
you  put  into  each  baking?  I  venture 
to  say  you  don't  get  off  short  of  two 
hours'  actual  time,  though  it  takes  a 
good  deal  longer  than  that  to  get  out 
your  baking.  If  you  were  working 
by  the  hour  the  time  would  be  worth 
20  cents  an  hour,  or  40  cents,  and  we'll 
leave  the  fuel  cost  out  of  consideration. 

"You  bake  eight  or  ten  pounds  of 
bread  at  a  time,"  continued  the  neigh- 
bor, "which  would  cost  you  about  50 
cents  at  the  baker's.  Counting  the 
cost  of  materials  in  that  amount  of 
bread  at  just  half  the  price  of  the 
bread,  or  25  cents,  and  adding  the 
value  of  your  time,  your  bread  has 
cost  15  cents  more  to  make  at  home 
than  it  would  cost  at  the  bakery,  and 
you're  worn  out  in  the  bargain,  and 
may  have  to  add  something  to  your 
doctor  bill  to  pay  for  that.  Believe 
me,  my  dear,  there  are  more  kinds  of 
cost  to  be  considered  in  these  cases 
than  just  the  cost  of  materials.  Your 
illness  was  the  cost  of  overdoing. 

"Think  how  many  washings  and 
bakings  and  house^leanings  could 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  money  that 
has  gone  for  doctor's  bills  and  med- 
icine, not  to  mention  the  suffering  you 
might  have  been  spared.  You  are 
working  beyond  your  strength  now 
and  worrying  because  you  can't  do 
more.  If  you  can't  get  help  to  do  this 
work,  why  don't  you  let  your  husband 
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buy  every  possible  thing  to  eat,  and 
hire  every  possible  piece  of  heavy 
work  done  until  you  gain  strength 
enough  to  do  it?  You'll  be  back  where 
you  were  before  if  you  don't  take 
care.  There!  It's  off  my  mind,  and 
1  hope  you'll  take  it  as  I  mean  it  and 
not  feel  hurt  at  my  plain  speaking." 

"No,  no.  I  understand.  John  wanted 
to  buy  the  bread  and  I  told  him  I  would 
rather  bake  it.  It  isn't  his  fault.  But 
I  hadn't  thought  of  it  in  just  that  way. 
My  illness  has  cost  so  much  already 
and  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  economize 
all  I  could  to  make  up  for  it.  But  I 
guess  you're  right.  I  know  that  my 
breakdown  did  come  from  overdoing, 
and  I  could  have  hired  the  work  that 
was  the  flnar  straw  to  the  camel's 
back  done  for  a  few  dollars. 

"But  I'll  begin  to  reform  right 
away,"  resolved  the  now  enlightened 
woman.  "When  this  baking  is  done, 
not  another  baking  do  I  do  until  I 
feel  able  to  do  it,  and  I'll  carry  the 
reform  further  and  not  begin  on  the 
sewing  1  was  trying  to  find  courage 
to  attempt.  Mrs.  Allen  wants  plain 
sewing  to  do  and  needs  the  money, 
but  I  should  have  felt  extravagant 
hiring  work  I  have  always  done  my- 
self if  you  hadn't  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  am 
going  to  do  just  what  I  can  do  with- 
out overtiring  myself,  and  let  the  rest 
go  if  I  can't  hire  it  done." 

"Your  bread  looks  like  it  was  ready 
to  mold  into  pans,"  observed  her 
neighbor,  "and  I'm  going  to  do  it  for 
you  and  then  run  back  home.  You'll 
soon  be  strong  again  if  you  hold  to 
that  resolution.  No,  sit  still  and  rest. 
I'll  get  the  things  myself  and  have 
it  done  in  a  jiffy." 

And  the  capable  neighbor  rolled  up 
her  sleeves  and  went  to  work  as 
neighbors  do  when  they're  at  home 
in  each  other's  kitchens. 


Answer  Children's  Questions 

To  Home  Circle:  Parents  generally 
believe  that  their  own  children  are 
about  the  standard  of  perfection  in 
morals,  but  few  have  any  real  idea 
of  what  is  in  their  children's  minds. 
Children  are  great  imitators  in  more 
ways  than  one  and  often  their  artless 
innocence  is  but  a  mimicry  of  mother's 
prudishness.  As  mother  never  lisps 
a  word  to  them  about  certain  things 
pertaining  to  life,  they  are  sure  to 
follow  her  lead  and  keep  secret — 
from  her — all  they  know. 

But  once  children  are  in  school, 
mother  cannot  know  what  ideas  are 
presented  to  them  unless  she  has 
always  encouraged  the  utmost  frank- 
ness by  being  very  frank  herself  and 
answering  every  question  as  fully  as 
is  consistent  with  their  age,  instead 
of  evading  those  pertaining  to  the 
why  of  their  existence.  'When  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  turn  these 
things  over  in  his  own  mind  and  to 
ask  questions,  he  is  old  enough  to  be 
told  all  he  needs  to  know  at  that  time. 

The  whole  truth  need  not  be  un- 
folded at  once,  but  enough  of  it  to 
answer  the  question  in  the  child  mind 
should  be  carefully  explained.  Don't 
let  someone  rob  you  of  that  privilege. 
Mother's  pure  lips  should  be  the  ones 
to  impart  these  important  truths.  Do 
it  before  your  child  carries  his  un- 
answered question  to  others  and 
perhaps  has  his  mind  poisoned  be- 
cause the  story  of  life  was  told  as 
a  lewd  tale. 

Your  tears  in  later  life,  if  son  or 
daughter's  feet  become  set  in  the 
wrong  path,  cannot  atone  for  your 
neglect  or  your  false  modesty  now. 
Now,  in  the  tender  years,  is  the  time 
to  implant  pure  ideas  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  confidence  that 
will  send  your  children  to  you  for 
counsel  when  other  influences  come 
into  their  lives.  It  is  not  so  hard  as 
you  may  have  thought. 

Are  not  God's  laws  pure,  and 
should  we  not  think  his  thoughts  after 
him?  If  we,  as  parents,  cannot  un- 
fold these  truths  with  a  pure  con- 
science, then  let  us  get  our  own  hearts 
renovated.  Sex  life  in  every  living 
thing  was  ordained  to  perpetuate  the 
species,  and,  beginning  with  the  story 
of  flowers  and  trees  and  birds  with 
which  they  are  in  a  way  familiar,  it 
is  easy  to  unfold  the  great  universal 
plan  of  reproduction. 

For  the  aid  of  those  to  whom  this 
seems  a  difficult  task,  there  are  books 
and  pamphlets  galore  that  not  only 
make  the  telling  simple,  but  which 
contain  truths  that  many  mothers  do 
not  know.  There  is  great  need  of 
more  pure  knowledge  among  parents 
as  well  as  among  children,  and  the 
literature  that  carries  this  gospel  of 
purity  deserves  a  wide  circulation. 
Much  of  it  is  sold  at  practically  the 
cost  of  production,  because  its  purpose 


is  to  stem  the  tide  of  immorality,  not 
to  make  money. 

Colorado.  MRS.  F.  D. 


Sausage  Seasoning 

To  Home  Circle:  Here  is  an  answer 
to  the  request  of  "An  Old  Subscriber" 
of  York  county  for  a  method  of  sea- 
soning sausage:  To  have  sausage 
seasoned  just  right  and  so  it  will  keep, 
try  my  recipe,  which  I  found  in  a 
farm  paper  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  has  always  been  such  a  comfort  to 
me — has  robbed  sausage  making  of 
half  its  horrors.    To  each  ten  pounds 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  Li.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 


ANXUAL  CONTEST 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  New  Years 
is  almost  here,  and  it  is  time  for  the 
contest  among  the  year's  prize  winners 
for  the  special  December  prize.  Only 
those  who  have  won  a  prize  during  the 
year  may  contest  for  this  annual  prize, 
but  since  there  are  fifty  of  you  that 
ought  to  mean  a  lot  of  good  stories. 
The  prize  winner  last  year  was  a  boy 
and  the  year  before,  a  girl.  I  wonder 
which  will  win  this  time.  We  have 
had  some  excellent  stories  this  year, 
and  the  contest  for  the  year's  honors 
ought  to  be  a  sharp  one.  All  letters 
intended  for  this  contest  should  be  in 
my  hands  before  December  20. — Mrs. 
McKenney. 


PRIZE  STORY  . 

Autumn  Storm 

Last  Thursday  evening  my  teacher, 
my  schoolmates  and  I  went  to  a  school 
house  four  miles  from  our  place  to  a 
spelling  contest.  It  was  fine  going, 
but  coming  back  we  had  a  hard  time. 
It  had  rained  and  stormed  and  was 
very  muddy  and  dark.  The  man  who 
took  us  had  to  get  out  and  find  the 
corners;  it  took  us  two  hours  to  get 
home.  When  we  were  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  home  the  horses 
stopped  in  front  of  a  neighbor's  house 
and  the  driver  had  to  get  out  and  see 
what  was  the  matter.  He  found  a  lot 
of  boards  in  the  road.  In  the  morning 
we  heard  that  the  wind  had  blown  the 
top  of  his  corn  crib  and  machine  shed 
off  and  it  was  part  of  that  lumber 
that  stopped  us.  It  had  moved  his 
binder  several  feet  and  blown  his 
buggy  around.  At  our  place  it  had 
only  moved  the  wagon  a  little. — Louis 
Blassie,  Fairmont,  Neb. 


Birthday  Surprise 

On  August  22,  my  birthday,  my 
mother  was  baking  doughnuts  and 
cookies.  I  said  to  her:  "You're  go- 
ing to  have  a  birthday  party  for  me, 
aren't  you?"  But  my  sister,  Bertha, 
said:  "Do  you  suppose  that  she  would 
have  a  party  for  you  when  she  can't 
have  one  for  me  because  my  birthday 
is  in  the  winter?"  Then  I  didn't  think 
any  more  about  it  until  in  the  after- 
noon. Bertha  was  at  the  organ  and 
my  Sister  Esther  whispered  to  her, 
"Play  the  organ,  quick,"  so  I  wouldn't 
hear  the  automobile  coming.  But  I 
heard  it  just  the  same.  We  played 
games  a  while,  ate  watermelon,  then 
we  went  to  the  haymow  and  played. 
We  took  our  pony  out  and  gave  every- 
one a  ride.  We  all  had  a  nice  time. 
I  received  several  birthday  presents. — 
Lucy  Strohmeyer,  age  8,  Peetz,  Colo. 


Dog  Behavior 

One  day  my  sister,  Mary,  was  get- 
ting cobs  from  the  cob  house  with  a 
bone  that  had  some  meat  on  it  in  her 
hand.  When  she  was  through  with  it 
she  gave  the  bone  to  the  cat.  Our  big 
dog  saw  it  and  wanted  it.  The  way 
he  went  after  it  made  me  laugh  so 
much  that  I  fell  over  a  low  wooden 
fence.  Today  a  strange  dog  came  and 
our  two  dogs  chased  it  until  it  couldn't 
run  any  more. — Amanda  Spier,  age  11, 
Burchard,  Neb. 


In  California 

In  California  we  have  warm  weather 
all  the  year  'round.  The  nice  rains 
we  have  had  the  last  two  months  have 
made  the  flowers  bloom  and  everything 
looks  like  spring  had  come  again. 
Lots  of  lima  beans  are  raised  here. 
The  farmers  have  threshed  their 
beans  and  all  the  walnuts  are  picked. 


BUY  FUR 


of  meat  take  three  rounding  table- 
spoonfuls  of  fine  salt,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  black  pepper,  and,  if  you  like 
it  and  don't  intend  to  fry  the  sausage 
down,  five  'tablespoonfuls  of  sage.  I 
don't  use  the  sage,  because  it  gives 
the  sausage  an  old  taste  after  it  is 
fried  down.  Sift  the  seasoning  over 
the  meat;  then  run  it  through  the 
grinder  and  your  sausage  is  seasoned 
and  mixed  ready  to  fry  without  any 
back-breaking  mixing  or  any  harm  to 
the  grinder. 

MRS.  JENNIE  PHILSON. 
York  Co. 


The  Limoniera  is  west  of  us  about 
three  miles.  It  is  the  largest  lemon 
company  in  the  world.  They  make 
sugar  here  too.  Apples  and  pump- 
kins are  ripe  and  Thanksgiving  is 
almost  here.  I  like  to  read  the  young 
people's  letters  and  thought  I  would 
tell  you  about  California.  —  Frank 
Greenough,  age  10,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


Wild  Babies 

I  had  two  little  wild  rabbits  and 
how  cunning  they  were.  I  had  them 
about  ten  days.  The  cat  caught  one 
of  them  and  then  we  took  the  other 
one  back.  I  fed  them  alfalfa.  They 
would  hold  up  their  paws  and  were 
so  pretty. — Helen  Wells,  age  8,  Cozad, 
Neb. 


Hungry  Calf 

I  have  a  cute  little  red  calf  that  I 
call  Chorati.  One  day  when  I  was 
feeding  her  I  had  just  turned  around 
when  I  felt  something  pulling  on  my 
coat.  I  looked  around  and  saw 
Chorati  chewing  my  coat.  When  I 
pulled  away  she  bawled  for  more  milk. 
— Howard  Butler,  age  11,  Hebron,  Neb. 


Encounter  With  Guinea 

One  day  this  summer  I  had  quite 
an  adventure.  Our  old  guinea  hen 
hatched  five  little  guineas  in  the 
alfalfa  field.  I  was  going  to  see  how 
many  she  had.  When  I  was  about  ten 
feet  from  her  she  began  to  screech, 
and  then  she  flew  on  my  shoulder  and 
began  to  pick  at  my  face.  When  I 
started  to  run  and  shout  she  went  back 
to  her  babies.  I  did  not  bother  her 
any  more  after  that. — Leon  Kluck, 
age  10,  Richland,  Neb. 


Intelligent  Squirrel 

When  I  was  visiting  my  aunt  in  the 
country  my  cousin  and  I  decided  to 
pick  some  walnuts.  Each  of  us  took 
a  pail.  All  at  once  we  heard  a  funny 
noise  that  caused  us  to  look  up  into 
the  tree.  There  we  saw  a  squirrel. 
We  called  the  dog,  Sport,  and  all 
chased  the  squirrel.  Forgetting  all 
about  walnuts  we  chased  him  from 
bough  to  bough.  As  he  was  going  to 
make  a  leap  onto  another  tree  the 
bough  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold 
him  and  down  they  both  came  to- 
gether. Sport  made  a  jump  for  the 
squirrel,  but  he  was  too  bright  for 
him.  We  chased  the  squirrel  all  over 
the  orchard,  but  finally  he  went  up 
a  very  tall  tree  where  we  could  not 
get  him.  Then  we  gave  up  the  chase 
and  finished  picking  our  walnuts.- — 
Adella  M.  Severa,  age  15,  Clarks,  Neb. 


This  winter  we  will  again  handle  the  best 
line  of  fresh  frozen  herrinfr  that  you  have 
ever  seen.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
your  order  again  and  will  ship  fish  at  once. 
We  now  ship  fish  in  boxes  instead  of  sacks. 
That  makes  the  cost  just  a.  little  higher 
than  last  year;  but  also  assures  that  fish 
will  reach  you  in  first  class  condition. 
Price,  $3.50  per  100  lbs.;  (In  lots  of  500  lbs. 
or  more,  $3.25  per  100  lbs.).  Reference: 
First    State   Bank.  Address: 

Johnson,    Hendrickson  &  Co. 

Two  Harbors,  Minnesota 


THEBESTO  PURE  HONEY 

Delicious  flavor,  light  amber  in  color,  heavy 
body,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  comb.  One 
can,  60  pounds  net  weight,  by  freight,  $5.50. 
or  two  cans  packed  in  a  case,  $10.00,  F.O.B. 
Denver,  cas'h  with  order.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  back.  Write  for  book- 
let and  rmall  sample  which  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free.  Buy  direct  from  the  largest 
producers,  a  co-operative  association  of  bee- 
keepprs.  COLORADO  HONEY  PRODUCERS' 
ASS  N..  1440  Market  St.,  Denver.  Colorado. 


HIDES  TANNED 

l             Fur  Mitts  Free 

|     We  will  tan  your  own  horse  or 
cow  hides  end  make  them  up  in- 
to beautiful  fur  coats.robes.caps, 
mittens  or  gloves.  We  also  have 
fur  coats  and  robes  for  sale.  Our 
work  is  guaranteed  the  best  in 
the  west.   Write  for  catalog  and 
shipping  tags.  Raw  fur  price  list 
is  ready;  write  for  it.  Address 
1009  O  Street,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

LINCOLN  HIDES  FUR  CO. 

Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  going  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2645  North  20th  Street,  OMAHA.  N*" 


8  Million  People 

when  buying  rubber  footwear,  ask  for  "Call-Band"  and  ao 
not  want  any  other  kind.     "Ball-Band"  Footwear  has 
proved  its  quality.     It  gives  more  days'  wear 
for  dollars  invested  and  is  therefore  cheapest 
in  the  long  run. 


NOW 


Because  you  can  set  REEL  QUALITY  fur  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  are  the  third  largest  receivers  in  the  world  of  raw  fur 
shipments  direct  from  trappers.  Send  5c  for  our  catalog— it 
brings  the  World's  best  styles  to  you  at  reasonable  prices. 
HERMAN  REEL  CO..  MILWAUKEE  WIS..  U.  S.  A 
P.  S.— Trappers  I  Write  for  our  Price  List  t.nd  Shipping  Tags. 


NORTHWESTERN  Wmk 

EST.  189  6 

MINNEAPOLIS ,  MINNESOTA 


Ship  your  Hides,  Furs,  Pelts, 
etc.,  to  a  house  with 

20  Years  Reputation  for  High 
Prices  and  Quick  Returns 

We  always  give  a  square  deal. 
Everything  In  Trappers  Sup- 
plies. Send  for  catalogue  and 
our  quotations  on  Hides  and 
Furs.  We  give  a  good  luck 
■watch  fob  free  for  every  ship- 
ment or  purchase  of  $5  or  more, 

Roference:   Any  bonk  In  Minneapolis 
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By  a  Jayhawker 

Thanksgiving  week  was  very  warm 
and  very  moist.  No  rain  fell  until 
Saturday,  November  29,  when  we  had 
something  like  an  inch  or  more.  As 
I  write,  rain  still  threatens  and  the 
weather  is  still  warm.  I  have  never 
seen  a  late  fall  more  favorable  to 
plant  growth  than  this  has  been.  Over 
practically  the  whole  state  wheat  and 
alfalfa  are  in  perfect  condition.  In 
the  garden,  cabbage,  beets  and  turnips 
are  growing  every  day,  and  the  rape 
in  the  hog  pasture  puts  forth  new 
leaves  as  rapidly  as  the  hogs  eat  them 
off.  Flies  have  been  as  plentiful  as 
in  early  October,  and  today  there  are 
many  around  the  back  door  trying  to 
get  in.  Perhaps  they  have  inside  in- 
formation of  a  weather  change  com- 
ing; I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  find 
it  growing  colder  soon.  For  the  past 
week  we  have  been  cutting  and  haul- 
ing wood  and  posts  and  getting  out 
manure;  two  more  days  will  let  us 
out  on  manure  hauling,  but  we  still 
have  about  fifteen  loads  of  wood  and 
post  timber  to  get  in. 

The  sugar  beet  growers  in  Lyon 
county,  the  line  of  which  is  only  one 
mile  from  this  farm,  have  raised  a 
good  crop  this  year.  Everything  con- 
sidered, it  was  probably  the  most 
profitable  farm  crop  grown  here  this 
year,  which  seems  to  prove  that  beets 
will  grow  on  as  little  moisture  as 
wheat.  None  of  the  beets  were  irri- 
gated; some  were  raised  on  bottom 
ground  and  some  on  upland.  The 
bottom  ground  beets  made  from  eight 
to  sixteen  tons  to  the  acre,  while  the 
upland  crop  made  from  five  to  eight 
tons.  The  crop  is  contracted  for  at 
$5  a  ton  flat,  with  nothing  said  about 
sugar  content.  The  fall  has  been  so 
favorable  that  the  beets  have  made 
a  second  growth,  and  I  am  wondering 
how  that  will  affect  the  sugar  content. 
I  remember  once  in  Nebraska  when 
a  second  growth  on  the  beets  ruined 
them  for  sugar  and  the  growers  lost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  But  as  no 
sugar  content  is  specified  in  the  con- 
tract the  Lyon  county  growers  will 
be  all  right.  They  are  well  satisfied 
with  results,  for  they  raised  the  crop 
cheaply;  but  many  now  hate  to  sell 
at  $5  a  ton,  as  they  say  the  beets  are 
worth  more  than  that  to  feed,  prices 
for  other  feedstuffs  considered. 

Farmers  are  finding  out  that  the 
quality  of  the  kafir  fodder  this  year 
is  about  the  best  ever  known.  Usually 
kafir  ripens  a  full  crop  of  grain  and 
the  stalk  becomes  woody;  in  that  case 
cattle  do  not  like  to  eat  anything  but 
the  leaves,  and  will  not  do  so  unless 
compelled  by  hunger.  This  year  the 
fodder  is  full  of  sap  and  every  scrap 
is  eaten.  Our  cattle  leave  good  clover 
hay  for  this  kafir,  and  the  horses  will 
not  look  at  other  feed  so  long  as  there 
is  kafir  in  their  mangers.  The  feed- 
ing value  is  indicated  by  the  increase 
in  price  paid  at  public  sales.  At  first 
kafir  sold  for  about  25  cents  a  shock, 
but  later  it  brought  35.  This  week  it 
sold  here  for  45  cents  a  shock.  The 
average  kafir  is  put  in  shocks  of  about 
sixteen  bundles.  No  one  should  think 
of  feeding  prairie  hay,  even  if  45  cents 
a  shock,  or  nearly  3  cents  a  bundle, 
has  to  be  paid  for  kafir.  The  hay  will 
sell  for  $13  a  ton,  at  least,  and  six 
bundles  of  kafir  are  worth  one  bale  of 
hay,  which  brings  about  50  cents. 

I  have  just  been  reading  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  of  the  issue  of  No- 
vember 26.  I  note  in  Point  Rows  that 
perhaps  I  did  not  make  it  exactly 
plain  about  the  expenses  of  baling 
hay.  Tn  districts  where  the  hay  is 
baled  from  the  stack  they  may  think 
that  the  baling  expenses  which  I  gave 
as  $2.50  a  ton  covers  baling  alone. 
Not  so.  Here  all  hay  is  baled  from 
the  field,  and  this  $2.50  covers  all 
expenses  of  mowing,  raking,  sweep- 
ing to  the  baler  and  baling,  including 
the  wire.  In  former  years  all  hay 
here  was  baled  from  the  stack,  but 
that  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  wasteful 
and  expensive  method.  By  baling 
from  the  field  one  handling  is  saved, 
and  there  is  no  waste  such  as  occurs 
when  the  hay  is  stacked  and  baled 
later.  It  does  not  take  much  of  a 
barn  to  hold  a  lot  of  baled  hay;  and 
when  stored  it  can  be  held  until  the 
market  is  high.  The  hay  business  is 
such  a  big  thing  here  that  handling 
hay  has  become  a  science.  The  qual- 
ity sent  from  this  locality  is  always 
good,  hence  it  always  brings  a  good 


price.  Taking  surety  of  the  crop  and 
the  very  low  cost  of  putting  it  on  the 
cars,  there  is  no  more  paying  crop 
raised  in  the  west,  acreage  consid 
ered.  It  never  fails,  and  in  dry  years 
brings  more  money  to  the  acre  than 
in  good  years.  It  has  brought  as 
much  money  into  this  locality  this 
fall  as  a  fair  crop  of  corn  would 
have  done. 

Some  time  ago  I  gave  the  results 
of  feterita  growing  in  this  locality 
for  the  year  1913.  It  was  the  only 
grain  that  was  a  success.  It  yielded 
well  even  where  kafir  made  no  grain 
at  all.  That  has  caused  a  wonderful 
demand  for  feterita  seed  and  many 
farmers  are  going  to  plant  a  great 
deal  of  it  next  year;  they  figure  that 
a  field  of  that  crop  will  make  them 
absolutely  sure  of  grain,  no  matter 
what  the  season.  But  I  have  been 
looking  up  the  record  of  the  plant 
for  some  time  and  find  that  in  an 
ordinary  season  in  eastern  Kansas 
or  Nebraska  it  would  not  be  a  success. 
The  other  name  for  feterita  is  Sudan 
durra.  It  is  a  native  of  the  driest 
parts  of  Africa.  In  an  average  sea- 
son, so  I  am  told  by  men  who  have 
grown  it  in  the  southwest  for  several 
years,  feterita  will  sprout  heads  from 
every  joint,  will  fall  down  and  grow 
up  again  and  do  everything  it  should 
not  do.  For  the  dry  sections  of  the 
west  it  may  be  a  paying  crop  for  the 
grain  alone.  As  for  the  fodder,  it  is 
like  all  durra  fodder;  stock  will  eat 
it  if  they  have  to,  but  kafir  excels  it 
in  every  way.  The  grain  appears  to 
have  about  the  same  feeding  value 
as  kafir. 

This  week  I  sent  a  shipment  of 
English  bluegrass  to  an  old  friend  in 
northern  Nebraska.  He  is  going  to 
give  it  a  trial  on  a  farm  he  has  re- 
cently bought  near  the  town  of  Pierce. 
I  know  this  farm  well;  it  has  been 
under  cultivation  since  1881  and  prob- 
ably for  some  years  before  that.  It 
is  slightly  run  down,  but  my  friend 
is  a  good  farmer  and  will  soon  bring 
it  up.  As  part  of  the  bringing-up 
program  he  is  going  to  sow  this  blue- 
grass.  He  will  find  it  the  best  grass 
for  this  purpose.  Timothy  is  not  a 
soil  builder;  it  will  run  down  the  land 
instead  of  bringing  it  up,  if  the  hay 
is  cut  off  and  nothing  returned.  But 
the  first  crop  of  corn  on  an  English 
bluegrass  sod  will  closely  approach 
the  one  raised  the  year  after  virgin 
prairie  sod  was  backset.  Kansas 
farmers  have,  in  the  long  run,  made 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  raising  blue- 
grass  seed,  but  I  fear  for  future 
profits  if  the  farmers  in  northeastern 
Nebraska  begin  to  sow  this  grass  on 
their  moist  bottom  lands.  It  will 
grow  anywhere,  but  it  will  do  its  best 
on  the  moist  land  like  the  hay  flats 
of  the  Elkhorn  valley  country. 


HIGHWAY    COMMISSION  SCHEME 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  An  automo- 
bile association  has  just  held  another 
good  roads  meeting  at  Grand  Island. 
Very  little  is  being  said,  but  this 
organization  has  a  card  up  its  sleeve 
that  will  take  "eternal  vigilance"  to 
defeat,  and  now  is  the  time  to  expose  it. 

It  has  approached  the  irrigation 
interests  in  the  western  part  of  the 
tate  and  expects  to  make  a  cat's  paw 
of  them  in  order  to  have  a  board  of 
control  for  irrigation,  good  roads  and 
drainage.  To  do  this,  petitions  will 
be  circulated  in  all  the  sparsley- 
settled  counties  where  irrigation  is  a 
live  issue,  and  if  the  required  per- 
centage of  signers  in  the  proper  num- 
ber of  counties  is  secured,  under  our 
initiative  law,  the  bill  is  entitled  to  a 
place  on  the  ballot  at  the  next  general 
election.  This  will  compel  the  people 
to  vote  for  or  against  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  authorizing 
such  a  board  of  control. 

And  in  recent  years  has  anyone 
ever  heard  of  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  being  defeated?  We  have 
plenty  of  precedents  in  which  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  cast  were  re- 
quired to  defeat  it.  When  the  new 
board  once  has  control,  a  large  bond 
issue  will  be  demanded,  the  interest 
on  which  will  amount  to  a  pretty  good 
sized  toll  for  the  use  of  our  own 
roads.  And  who  will  pay  this  toll 
the  producers  of  the  state  or  the 
touring  sports? 

DE  LOSS  HUGHES. 

Nemaha  Co. 


C.  E.  Churchill  of  Coleridge,  Cedar 
county,  grew  oats  this  year  that  aver- 
aged sixty-two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
says  the  Hartington  Herald.  That 
field  must  have  bad  an  extra  shower. 


How  is  this  for  a 
Christmas 
Present? 

$1.00 

Pays  for 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

For  Two  Full  Years 

(Good  during  December  Only) 

A  day  or  two  ago  a  Pawnee  County 
farmer  came  into  my  office  and  subscribed 
for  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
for  two  full  years  for  each  of 
his  three  sons.  That  cost  him 
$3-oo. 

Can  you  think  of  any  pres- 
ent more  suitable,  or  more  last- 
ing in  its  benefits  than  the  gift 
which  that  father  made  to  his 
three  sons? 

After  all  the  parent  who  is  most 
thoughtful  of  the  future  welfare  of 
the  child  does  something  which  produces  lasting 
benefit.  The  pleasures  of  today  are  sweet  but  what 
of  the  results  tomorrow? 

One  dollar  paid  us  now  represents  a  gift  to  the 
son  or  daughter  which  serves  as  a  two-year  weekly 
reminder  of  your  hearty  good  wishes  and  thought- 
fulness. 

This  gift  is  equally  appropriate  for  a  more  dis- 
tant relative  or  friend. 

If  you  wish  to  accept  the  Christmas  gift  offer 
simply  fill  out  the  coupon  and  we  will  then  send  a 
handsome  Christmas  card  announcing  the  gift. 

How  About  Yourself 

This  offer  of  $1.00  for  two  years  is  open  to 
you  for  your  own  subscription.  You  should  by  all 
means  accept  it. 

Don't  delay  your  order.  Subscribe  Now  in 
time  to  get  the  beautiful  52-page  Holiday  Number* 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Dear  Sir:     Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  TWO  FULL  TEARS' 
subscription  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  which  please  send  as 
a  Christmas  present  to 


Name. 


R.  F.  D  Town  

I  am  also  enclosing  $1.00  for  my  subscription  to  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  TWO  FULL  YEARS. 


Name. 


.Town. 


R.  F.  D  

Please  give  credit  for  my 
subscription  to  your  local  agent  ■ 
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Below  we  have  listed  the  names  of  over  600  Nebraska  farmers  who  represent  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER — 
Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper — in  their  respective  localities.  These  men  (and  women)  constitute  a  bulwark  of 
energy  and  efficiency  which  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  place  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  in  more  than  50,000 
farm  homes.  In  their  representative  capacity  they  perform  many  kinds  of  service  for  us,  but  their  principal  duty 
is  to  receive  and  forward  subscriptions.  They  do  this  and  receive  comparatively  little  pay  for  their  work.  They 
do  it  as  a  matter  of  public  spirit  in  an  interest  for  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  which  is  the  chief  exponent  of 
better  farming  and  improved  farm  homes  in  Nebraska. 

READ  THIS  LIST  OF  NAMES  and  you  will  find  the  name  of  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  representative  in 
your  locality.    He  will  renew  your  subscription — simply  see  him,  personally,  or  by  'phone  or  write  him  a  letter. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  forward  your  subscription  to  this  office  and  mention  the  name  of  the  local  agent  to  whom  you 
wish  it  credited.    Do  this  at  once  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  receive  the  big  52-PAGE  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


CHERRY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Merrlman  W.    A.  Snowden 

Pleasant  Hill... James  H.  Luther 

Loup  E.   A.  Beason 

Wood  Lake  Edwin  Rogge 

CLAY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Edgar  C.    V.  Thurber 

Edgar  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Watts 

Eldorado  Charles  Osborn 

Glenville  F.    C.  Pielstick 

Sheridan  Arthur  Oakley 

Lpwis  G.   P.  Christiansen 

Spring   Ranche  Joe  Nyzchleb 

Lone   Tree  O.  McKelvie 

Lewis  J.   R.  McClanahan 

Fairfield  Mon  Broderick 

Inland  A.  L.  Lamp 

COLFAX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Stanton  Louis   J.  Kuzel 

Lincoln  F.   J.  Pimper 

Stanton  Charles  G.  McMullen 

Colfax  R.    W.  Kendall 

CUMING  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bancroft  R.    V.  Graff 

Garfield.  ..  .Charles  Y.  Thompson 
Wisner  Henry  Boehr 

CUSTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Victoria  Adren  Bass 

Ansley  William  Price 

Ansley  .A.    H.  Turpen 

Berwyn  V.  Sorenson 

Berwyn  H.   F.  Grabert 

Delight  J.   H.  Russell 

Comstock  Charles  W.  Baker 

Loup  C.    C.  Smith 

Lillian  W.   A.  Criss 

Algernon  Paul  Coffman 

Kilfoil  G.    William  Brock 

Wood  River  Ed.  Plunkett 

Myrtle  Harry  C.  Delano 

DAKOTA  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Omadi  George  C.  Blessing 

DAWES  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Antelope  H.    L.  Click 

Table  A.  Egly 

DAWSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Coyote  J.   O.  Jensen 

Cozad  A.   A.  Luttin 

Kennebec  Benjamin  Gomme 

Kennebec  A.  S.  Moulton 

German  Elmer  E.  Karr 

Overton  K.   W.  Dustin 

Logan  B.   V.  Blair 


DEUEL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Chappell  S.    E.  Olson 

Chappell  Roy   D.  Smith 


DIXON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Spring  Bank  M.  R.  Burgess 

Concord  Carl    H.  Vollers 

Vewc;istle  C.  J.  Roddewig 

DODGE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Webster  Joseph    F.  Pojar 

Nickerson  Samuel   W.  Peters 

Union  Thomas  H.  Fowler 

Everett  August  Themes 

Pebble  D.    F.  Schrieber 

Platte  Leopold  Moller 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Platte  Valley  J.  W.  Peterson 

Elkhorn  Hyland  Noyes 

DUNDY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Max  Herbert   E.  Gottschalk 

Blaine  F.  A.  Green 

Harrison  V.  S.  Harroun 

Haigler  A.    J.  McVey 

Benkelman  W.  P.  Lummis 

Calvert  J.    J.  Kitt 

Benkelman  C.  J.  Artz 


FILLMORE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Madison  E.  H.  Lancaster 

Exeter  Theodore  Madsen 

West  Blue  E.  M.  Forbes 

Fairmont  C.  L.  Strong 

Geneva  L.  Chesnut 

Stanton  A.  Crandall 

Glengary  E.    E.  Sleplcka 

Belle  Prairie  Henry  Conrow 

Bennett  L.   S.  Kendall 

Franklin  J.  Schroll 

Bennett  Oscar  Solberg 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
No.  Franklin ..  Richard  B.  Whalen 

Logan  Gothhold  Lauer 

Bloomington .  .  .  .  Miss  Elsie  Lynch 

Salem  John  Harmes 

Lincoln  H.  A.  McConnell 

Macon.  ..."  '. .  .  .G.  Lauer 

Turkey  Creek  A.  F.  Akers 

Lincoln  will  Cannon 

Lincoln  Herman  Hansen 


FRONTIER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Curtis  Lyman  Crossgrove 

Fairview  Morris  E.  Johnson 

Russell  A.  Garven 

Knowles  E.  J.  Vernam 

Moorfteld  B.  E.  Bush 

Osburn  August  Cappel 

Stockville  Hardy  Chadderson 

Lower  Medicine ...  P.  Heumphreus 


FURNAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Arapahoe  D.  C.  Kimmel 

Beaver  City.. Mrs.  Mima  Richards 

Oxford  F.   J.  Hensley 

New  Era  E.  H.  Kahle 

Wilsonville  McDonald  Bennett 

Burton's  Bend ....  Robert  Format! 
Linden  Frank  Roberts 

GAGE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Adams  J.  E.  Killen 

Blue  Springs  J.  K.  Bradley 

Rockford  J.   H.  McPherson 

Nemaha  David  Boesiger 

Grant  Miss  Luella  Buck 

Lincoln  C.  V.  Hemphill 

Hooker  Paul  Sorenson 

Rockford  A.  N.  Frantz 

Liberty  E.   H.  Bearce 

Holt  Miss    Rosa  Obering 


GARDEN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Blue  Creek  E.  L.  Campbell 

Blue  Creek  W.  D.  Skaggs 

Lost  Creek  Roy  E.  Swanson 


GARFIELD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Rockford  D.   S.  Beynon 

Dry  Cedar  J.  A.  Bodyfteld 


GOSPER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Union  Walter  Post 

Brace  Aarel  V.  Moody 

Bethel  Henry  Mueller 

Turkey  Creek  A.  J.  Hurd 


GRANT  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Motherlake  F.    B.  Sterns 

Clear  Creek  Louis  Johnson 


GREELEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Brayton  H.  P.  Zentner 

Center  P.  E.  Donovan 

Mt.  Pleasant ...  Ferdinand  Hittner 

Wallace  Creek  C.  M.  Smith 

Parnell  E.   A.  Simpkins 

Scotia  Arthur  Sautter 

Spalding  Joseph  Ballweg 

Spring  Creek  R.  R.  Aden 

HALL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Alda  Otto  Krueger 

Alda  A.   H.  Rehder 

Mayfteld  W   S.  Bellows 

South  Loup  John  W.  Dunkel 

South  Platte  ..  Jesse  A.  Burroughs 

Martin  C.  F.  Feldman 

Alda  Lawrence  Wiese 

Jackson  Elmer  Bowman 

Washington  Detlef  Schroeder 

Martin  C.   J.  Cox 

HAMILTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Valley  L.    B.  Henrlksen 

Orvllle  O.    H.  Feldman 

Scovllle  Walter  Burgess 


HARLAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Washington  C.  L.  Ray 

Turkey  Creek  A.  C.  Allmand 

Spring  Grove.... D.  W.  Troutman 

Orleans  J.  F.  Albin 

Mullally  James  O.  Sellers 

Fairfield  Emil  Johnson 

HAYES  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Hayes  Center.  .  .  . D.   L.  Christner 

Valley  James  H.  Easton 

Eden  J.  H.  Egle 

Beverly  C.  A.  Gunn 

Starkey  D.   B.  Guthrie 

Valley  Irving  G.  Bacon 

HITCHCOCK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Trenton  L.   L.  Sheldon 

Stratton  Judson  Post 

HOLT  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Atkinson  John  Fleming 

Chambers  James  Sheedy 

Scott  Creek.... H.  V.  Rosenkrans 

Emmet  H.  C.  Strasheim 

Ewing  F.   M.  Dooiittle 

Paddock  Herman  Stein 

Rockfalls  Henry  Lasher 

Verdigris  L.  T.  French 

Lake  Glen   H.  Strlngfleld 

Wyoming  Rolland  Fisher 

HOWARD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Dannebrog  Chris  Schmidt 

Dannevirke  George  Jensen 

St.  Libory  Thomas  F.  Boyle 

St.  Paul  John  R.  Sazman 


HOOKER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Mullen  E.    A.  Forsdick 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Washington  Herman  Butt 

Eureka  E.   D.  Forney 

Pleasant  Don  Gridley 

Endicott  Alex  Shepherd 

Meridan  G.  Hogg 

Jefferson  E.  E.  Campbell 

Cup  Creek  D.  A.  Friesen 

Newton  W.  E.  Willey 

Buckley  C.  L.  Jackson 

Buckley  Ernest  Schmidt 


JOHNSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Spring  Creek  ...  .William  Sanders 

Spring  Creek  R.   W.  Sinnen 

Vesta  Fred  Smidt 

Todd  Creek  E.  C.  Thompson 

Nemaha  C.  V.  Douglas 

Maple   Grove  C.    E.  Jewell 

Sterling  Willis  Rogge 

KEARNEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Lowell  Martin  Carlson 

Eaton  W.   A.  Morris 

Cosmo  Albert  Christensen 

Lincoln  Henry  Jorgensen 

May  Charles  C.  Boasen 

Hayes  Arvid  Peterson 

Lowell  William  Holl 

Grant  F.   C.  Flack 


KEITH  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Lonergan.  .  .  .Charles   F.  Harman 

Vail  A.    M.  Dodds 

White  Tail  H.  H.  Garrett 

West  Ogalalla  J.  C.  Crisman 

Paxton  H.  D.  Lute 


KEYA  PAHA 

Precinct  Agent 

McGuire  W.  W.  Wohlgemuth 

Custer  N.  T.  White 

KIMBALL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bushnell  George  Forman 

Johnson  Mrs.  U.   G.  White 

Bushnell  G.  W.  Winkle 

Dix  D.  K.  Atkins 


KNOX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Creighton  Merlin  Elliott 

Logan  J.   M.  Darr 

Eastern  J.    D.  Brandfas 

Niobrara  Henry  Robinson 

Niobrara  Frank   V.  Tichy 

Walnut  Grove.  .  .  .S.  B.  Whltmore 

Verdigre  Vac    J.  Beran 

Washington  E.    J.  Danaher 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Grant  W.  E.  Carter 

Grant  B.  F.  Harnly 

Lancaster  Elias  Arner 

Garfield  Abe  Salen 

Panama  H.   R.  Pittam 

South  Pass  Henry  Packard 

Elk  Jess  A.  Jackson 

Saltillo  Henry  Wissel 

Mill  Alfred  Hutchinson 

Middle   Creek  H.    F.  Albers 

LINCOLN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Antelope  Alf.  Bergstrom 

Fox  Creek  Jacob  Johnson 

Willow  Eleck  Baldwin 

Walker  E.  W.  Crossgrove 

Nichols  Martin  Andrew 

Medicine  C.    E.  Piper 

Lemon  C.   F.  Sivits 

Kern  P.    H.  Burmood 

Wallace  Dewey  McConnell 

Medicine  H.  H.  Burton 

Payne  Jonathan  Higgins 

Somerset  R.  E  Giesburger 

Well  B.    F.  Heffner 

LOGAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Logan  Harry  G.  Lamb 

LOUP  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Almeria.  E.  Warn 

Kent.;  Will  Bromwich 

Mcpherson  county 

Precinct  Agent 
White  Water.. Col.  Wilmer  Taylor 

Thune  Ernest  B.  Crippen 

Thune  H.   E.  Trout 

MADISON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Battle  Creek  Kyle  Boyer 

Battle  Creek  J.  Leonard  Klein 

Green  Garden.  ..  .William  Rottler 

Warnerville  W.    S.  Compton 

Norfolk  G.  W.  Evans 

Emerick  Willie  Sandquist 

Battle  Creek  Emil  Mertz 

MERRICK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Prairie  Creek ....  Charles  Retzlaff 

Mead  Park  Young 

Clarksvllle  Earl  W.  Atkinson 

Loup  G.  C.  McKay 


MORRILL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bayard  J.    A.    Cad  well 

Lis'co  J.  C.  Mauer 

NANCE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Genoa  C.   H.  Shields 

NEMAHA  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Douglas  S.    P.  Robertson 

Washington  Franz  Moerer 

Peru  E.   S.  Canady 

Peru  J.    D.  Graves 

Lafayette  J.  R.  Huffman 


NUCKOLLS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Sherman.  .  .  .Morgan  F.  Grossman 

Victor  William  Eo  s,  Sr 

Blaine  C.   E.  Chamberlain 

Elk  Jay  W.  Marr 

Elk  G.  G.  Scroggins 

Nora  George  C.  Larsen 

Beaver  P.  E.  Lehr 


OTOE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
South  Branch  ...  Charles  F.  Gross 
South  Branch ....  John   D.  Jassen 

Berlin  Fritz  Reuter 

Delaware  Frank  S.  Stooker 

Otoe  L.    E.  Pursel 

North    Palmyra ....  Ralph  Holley 

Russell  H.   G.  Palmer 

Syracuse  B.  A.  Braye 

North  Russell  S.  A.  Clark 

Otoe  E.  H.  Wells 


PAWNEE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Turkey  Creek  S.  D.  Ganer 

Plum  Creek  E.   F.  Herron 

Turkey  Creek  Paul  P.  Wenzl 

Turkey  Creek  C.   A.  Bush 

Clear  Creek  W.  A.  Steinauer 

Pawnee  City.. John  F.  Williamson 


PERKINS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agentr 

Woodson  Fred  Willman 

Madrid  Frank  Schultz 

Grace  C.  H.  Watkins 

Highland  Oscar  Garfield 

PHELPS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Industry  Sidney  Pierce 


PIERCE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Dry  Creek  S.  J.  Plymesser 

Sawyer  J.    S.  Brainard 

Dry  Creek  Claude  Crisp 

Dry  Creek  T.     B.  Trego 

Dry  Creek  E.   E.  Watson 

McLean  Dan  McCarthy 

PLATTE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bismarck  Adolph  Frese 

Woodville  Otto  Swartz 

St.  Bernard.  .Clarence  A.  Niebur 
Grand  Prairie.  .  .  .  P.  H.  Brockman 


POLK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Clear  Creek  J.  J.  Barnes 

Pleasant  Home.  ..  Rowland  Dahlin 

Canada  John  Lees 

Pleasant  Home  H.    R.  Hardy 

RED  WILLOW  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Indianola  S.    M.  Harte 

Red  Willow  Roy  May 

Indianola  Merle   G.  Walters 

Willow  Grove  N.   E.  Hall 

Perry  C.    M.  Somervllle 

RICHARDSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Grant  R.  R.  Draper 

Humboldt  Frank  J.  Rist 

Franklin  J.  O.  Shroyer 

Salem  G.   B.  Lawrence 

Barada  E.  L.  Berry 

Muddy  George    C.  Randall 

Barada  Anthony  Ege 

ROCK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bassett  Ralph  F.  Ammon 

Kinkaid  J.  M.  Millen 

SALINE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

DeWltt  H.  A.  Melster 

Wilber   Anton  Sebek 

Dorchester  W.  J.  Thompson 

Turkey  Creek  Henry  Banka 

Turkey  Creek.  .Charles  H.  Murray 

Swan  Creek  G.  W.  Baldwin 

South  Fork  :  S.  P.  Dallas 

Olive   .  .  O.   T.  Baughn 

SARPY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

La   Platte  Mark  Stewart 

Forrest   City.  .  .-.  .        .  .Joe  Dixon 

Papilllon  ....J.   B.  Grinnell 

Springfield  C.  D.  Smith 

SCOTTS  BLUFF  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Highland  J.   W.  Gilbert 

Fanning  S.   L.  Roberts 


SAUNDERS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Cedar  John  F.  Lubker 

Chapman  H.    N.  Nelson 

Ashland  J.  C.  Clouse 

Cedar  George  Gabriel 

Douglas  H.    H.  Knuth 

Rock  Creek  John  S.  Walin 

Cedar  William  Steinbach 

Mariposa  Ernest  Nelson 

Mariposa  Charles    S.  Steen 

Clear    Creek  Joe  Mays 

Ford  W.    J.  Coulson 

Elk  J.    s.  Jambor 

Stocking  A.    P.  Olson 

Oak  Creek  C.  T.  Johnson 

Center  Frank  Albert 

Center  F.  C.  Porter 

Union  Chris  Nissen 

SEWARD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

L  M.  S.  McCollister 

B  J.  T.  Sabata 

A  J.    J.  Vrana 

H  F.  W.  Goecke 

J  George  Davis 

L  M.    L.  Keefer 

L  Elmer  Wenciker 

O  Andrew  J.  Duerr 

I  C.   D.  Ficke 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Gordon  ....A.    B.  McDowell 

Grant  J.   w.  Burrows 

Minnetonka  H.   J.  Kuchera 

Kinkaid  Alex    W.  Hamilton 

SHERMAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Oak  Creek  Adam  I.  Radke 

Rockville  W.    A.  Seifert 

Hazard  Charles  Hobbs 

Harrison  T.  A.  Jugenheimer 

Loup  City  H.  W.  Gustafson 

Oak  Creek  E.  F.  Paddock 

Bristol  Herbert  Moritz 

Rockville  A.  E.  Lorenz 

SIOUX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Andrews  J.   H.  Lacy 

Sugarloaf  J.    H.  Dunkin 

Snake  Creek ....  Emmett  Johnson 
Roosevelt ....  George  L.  Eastwood 


STANTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Elkhorn  Leo   V.  Moderow 

THAYER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Belvidere  R.  Orth 

Belvidere  W.  J.  Strohecker 

Byron  E.    W.  Neal 

Chester  Alfred    S.  Jeffries 

Davenport  B.  Frank  Lowery 

Rose  Creek  H.  H.  Geberding 

Hebron  C.  Collins 

Rose  Creek  W.  A.  Keilwitz 

Hubbell  Fred  Miller 

Carleton  W.   E.  Flory 

Alexandria  Nathan  E.  Heston 

THOMAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Natick  I.    M.  Andrew 

Thedford  Clyde  Milroy 

THURSTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Pender  M.   W.  Murray 

Omaha  James    F.  Coupe 

Winnebago  Henry  E.  Decora 

VALLEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Valley  R.    A.  Hosek 

Elyria..:  B.   F.  Rohrer 

Ord  W.    L.  McNutt 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Arlington  H.   C.  French 

Blair  Austin  Badgerow 

Blair  E.  J.  Farr 

Fontanelle  Fred  Hartung 

Herman  Thomas  Patrick 

Richland  William  E.  Swihart 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Deer  Creek  Warren  Wingett 

Hoskins  Louis  Langenberg 

Wilbur  Roy  E.  Johnson 

WEBSTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Elmcreek  Arthur   P.  Earl 

Elmcreek  C.    E.  Putnam 

Pleasant   Hill  H.   W.  Vance 

Stillwater  J.    A.  Bangert 

Catherton  Oscar  Mattison 

Garfield  R.   T.  Cooper 

Line  C.   J.  White 

Inavale  C.  L.  Herrick 

Oak  Creek  S.  J.  Attwood 

Inavale  F.    S.  Copley 

Glenwood  C.  H.  Robinson 

YORK  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 

Morton  A.  D.  Ross 

Lockridge  T.   A.  Dahlgren 

Bradshaw  George  Gilliland 

Stewart  C.    E.  Bond 

Stewart  Sam  Warner 

Hays  L.    H.  Bellows 

Hays  W.    F.  Mohatt 

Waco  F.  H.  Lancaster 

Farming  A.  H.  Trim 

Henderson  A.   J.  Regier 
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)]) CrOpS in  a//\ 

Western  Canada] 

I    All  parts  of  the  Provinces  of 
\   M anltobn.  Saskatchewan  and ; 
i'i  Alberta,  have  produced  wonderful  . 
1  yields  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and 
1  flax.    Vheat  graded  from  Contract 
ito  No.  1  Hard,  weighed  heavy  and 
J  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
"per  acre;  22  bushels  was  about  the 
'/total  average.   Mixed  Farming  may  be 
considered  fully  as  profitable  an  Industry  as 
grain  raising.    The  excellent  grasses  full  of 
nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required  either 
/  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.    In  1912.  at  CM- 
/  cago  Western  Canada  carried  off  the 
/  Championship  for  beef  steer.  Good 
schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excel 
lent.    For  tne  homesteader,  the  man  who 
wishes  to  farm  extensively,  or  the  Investor, 
Canada  offers  the  biggest  opportunity 
of  any  place  on  the  continent. 
Apply  for  descriptive  literature  t 
ana   reduced   railway  rates  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration. 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
Canadian    Government  Agent. 


W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


How  to  Succeed  on  a  Farm 
That  Costs   About  $200 


A  man  with  a  little  money  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  farming  and  livestock, 
can  go  to  Wyoming  and  secure  from 
the  U.  S.  Government  320  acres  of 
good,  level,  tillable  homestead  land, 
practically  free. 

On  it  he  can  best  raise  alfalfa,  corn 
for  ensilage,  field  peas,  millet  and  rye 
for  hay.  Also  potatoes,  sugar  beets 
and  other  root  crops.  Then  for  $1.25 
an  acre  he  can  take  up  160  acres  of 
grazing  land  adjoining. 
■  So  for  about  $200  he  can  get  deed 
to  480  acres.  Then  he  should  have  a 
few  milk  cows. 

Don't  you  see  what  a  clear  chance 
this  is  to  establish  yourself  in  a  won- 
derful country  where  there's  a  market 
for  all  the  cream  and  produce  you 
can  raise. 

The  Burlington  Railroad  pays  me  to 
help  you.  No  charge  for  my  service. 
Write  and  ask  for  our  free  folder  tell- 
ing about  these  lands.  D.  Clem  Deaver, 
366  Q  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

I  4-H.  P.   Vertical   I 


FarmCushman 

All  Purpose  Engine 


4-Cycle.  Weight  190  lbs.  Does  all  work  a 
1,000-lb.  engine  can  do.  10-year  guarantee. 
Also  6-h.  p.  up  to  20-h.p.  Special  Heavy 
Duty  Engines.  Get  catalog  and  'trial  offer." 
CllSHM«NM0T0llW0m.  2036  N  feJJMMULgjl. 


/ 


I 'Postal  card  "Reports! 


Southeast  Nebraska 
North  Butler  Co.  (Dec.  6) — About  four 
inches  of  rain  has  fallen  in  this  section 
during  the  last  week.  This  will  put  the 
winter  wheat  in  fine  condition  to  go  through 
the  winter,  but  it  will  retard  hay  baling 
and  the  hauling  of  grain  for  some  time. 
The  hog  disease  is  still  breaking  out  in  some 
herds;  heavy  losses  have  been  reported. 
Because  of  this  and  the  scarcity  of  young 
pigs  throughout  the  country  hogs  will  be 
higher  next  summer  than  ever  before. — J. 
Wagoner. 

Northwest  Cass  Co.  (Dec.  5) — The  weather 
is  warm  and  foggy;  the  sun  hasn't  shone 
for  two  weeks.  More  than  two  and  one- 
half  inches  of  rain  has  fallen.  Winter 
wheat,  pastures  and  meadows  are  as  green 
as  they  are  in  the  spring,  and  the  dande- 
lions are  in  bloom.  Some  farmers'  are  plow- 
ing; a  few  have  more  corn  to  husk.  Prices; 
Wheat.  75c;  corn,  65c;  oats,  38c;  hogs,  $7 
to  $7.25;  poultry,  10M>c;  hay,  $8  to  $12; 
potatoes.  $1;  apples,  $1;  butter,  25c;  butter- 
fat,  30c;  eggs,  30c. — M.  E.  Bushnell. 

Northwest  Clay  Co.  (Dec,  1,  Special) — On 
the  night  of  November  28  a  fine  rain  fell 
and  the  following  night  another  one  came 
and  lasted  for  a  good  part  of  the  next  day. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  months  the 
ground  is  well  soaked.  The  moisture  will 
put  the  wheat  in  fine  condition  to  go  through 
the  winter.  Everyone  is  happy.  It  seems 
good  to  see  people  plodding  around  through 
the  mud. — E.   L.  Hadley. 

East  Hamilton  Co.  (Nov.  29)— During  the 
last  two  weeks  about  two  inches  of  rain 
has  fallen.  The  ground  is  in  fine  condition 
for  wheat  now  and  the  farmers  have  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  The  greater  part 
of  the  corn  is  husked.  The  yield  was  very 
light,  the  lightest  it  has  been  since  the 
nineties.  Livestock  is  in  good  condition. 
Prices:  Corn,  70c;  wheat,  70c;  oats,  40c; 
rye,    75c;    hogs.    $7.50. — William  Thomas. 

Southeast  Richardson  Co.  (Dec.  5) — More 
than  two  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  during 
the  last  week.  The  weather  is  like  sum- 
mer. Farm  sales  are  numerous  and  every- 
thing sells  high,  except  stock  that  require 
grain.  About  all  the  corn  is  husked.  The 
crop  was  the  lightest  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
a  great  deal  is  being  shipped  in  and  sold  to 
the  farmers  by  the  carload.  The  average 
yield  is  seven  to  nine  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Wheat  is  in  good  condition;  the  acreage  is 
large.  Potatoes  are  fairly  good,  but  small 
in  size.  Hogs  are  being  shipped  out,  but 
they  are  poorly  fattened.     Corn  sells  for  75 


Want  a  Home  in  Lincoln? 

I  have  a  beautiful,  modern  nine  room  house  worth  $10,000.  Rental 
value  $50.00  per  month.  Will  trade  for  Nebraska  land  of  equal  value. 
Address   S.   R.    M.,   care  of  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Regular  Price  Cut 

Do  you  recollect  a  time  in  which  so 
many  things  of  vital  interest  to  every 
family  were  being  agitated  and  at 
least  partially  accomplished?  These 
public  affairs  closely  touch  the  income 
and  outgo  of  every  one  of  us,  and  a 
careful  reading  of  a  first-class  daily 
newspaper  is  most  desirable.  The 
children  in  the  family  should  be  en- 
couraged to  read  current  events.  Of 
course  this  makes  it  necessary  to 
select  a  clean  paper,  orfe  that  is  not 
filled  with  liquor  and  nasty  medical 
advertisements.  The  Lincoln  State 
Journal  is  the  kind  of  paper  you  will 
want,  and  just  now  the  publishers  are 
offering  the  daily  and  Sunday  until 
Jan.  1,  1915,  for  only  $4,  or  without  the 
Sunday  paper  only  $3.  This  is  a  spe- 
cial cut-price  offer  which  will  not  be 
good  after  December  28.  As  a  special 
inducement  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  Weekly  Independent  Farmer  and 
the  Monthly  Poultry  Topics  is  in- 
cluded. The  news  of  the  world,  Ne- 
braska affairs  in  particular,  reliable 
markets,  and  the  philosophy  of  Bixby 
make  The  Journal  Nebraska's  lead- 
ing newspaper.  Order  through  the 
local  agent  or  send  direct  to  the  State 
Journal,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Order  today 
and  you  will  receive  the  paper  the 
remainder  of  this  year.. 


and  76  cents  a  bushel. — R.  C.  Davis. 

Central  Seward  Co.  (Dec.  1) — A  good  rain 
fell  here  November  29  and  30.  This  put 
the  soil  in  good  condition  for  winter.  The 
weather  has  been  like  summer.  All  the 
farmers  are  well  along  with  their  fall  work. 
Considerable  building  is  being  done.  The 
condition  of  winter  wheat  has  improved 
since  the  rain.  Stock  and  fat  cattle  are 
very  scarce  in  this  section.  Butchers  say 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  fat  cattle 
lo  kill.  Front  quarters  of  beef  sell  for  12  V£ 
cents  a  pound,  while  the  hind  quarters  sell 
as  high  as  15  cents  a  pound.  Quite  a  lot 
of  volunteer  work  was  put  in  on  the  roads 
this  fall;  nearly  every  farmer  worked  a  day 
or  more  and  the  town  people  contributed 
liberally.  Prices;  Wheat,  73c:  coin,  71c 
to  73c;  alfalfa  hay.  $12  and  $13;  oats,  38c; 
fat  hogs,  $7. — George  A.  Crim. 

Thayer  Co.  (Dec.  6) — December  has  be- 
gun in  a  manner  that  bears  out  the  ex- 
treme weather  conditions  for  which  Ne- 
braska is  noted.  Rain  has  fallen  every  day 
for  a  week  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
it  will  cease.  In  all  nearly  six  or  seven 
inches  has  fallen.  The  hog  disease  is  not 
spreading  any  further,  but  is  disappearing. 
Complaints  are  made  that  cornstalks  are 
poor  feed  for  cattle,  and,  due  to  the  short- 
age of  alfalfa  hay,  stock  will  go  through 
the  winter  on  roughness.  Wheat  is  the  only 
grain  that  farmers  have  to  sell;  corn  has 
been  shipped  in  to  some  parts  of  the  county 
and  sells  for  more  than  wheat  is  worth  on 
the  market.  Because  of  this  a  great  deal  of 
wheat  is  being  fed  to  hogs  and  poultry. — 
E.  Wilhelms. 

York  Co.  (Dec.  3) — Rainy  weather  began 
November  30  and  at  the  present  time  we 
have  had  four  inches  of  rain.  A  large 
acreage  of  wheat  was  sown  here,  which  is 
ih  fine  condition  to  go  through  the  winter. 
Corn  yielded  from  five  to  twenty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Hogs  are  being  shipped  out 
quite  freely.  A  few  cattle  are  being  fed. 
At  the  public  sales  horses  sell  for  less  than 
they  are  worth,  but  cattle  are  very  high. 
Prices:  Corn,  65c;  wheat,  72c;  eggs,  30c; 
butter,    25c. — Fred   Van  Gorden. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Southwestern  Knox  Co.  (Dec.  5)  —  The 
weather  during  the  latter  paic  of  November 
and  the  first  week  of  December  has  been 
unusual.  There  has  been  a  dense  fog  and 
several  rainy  nights.  Grass  has  greened 
up  in  the  pastures  and  stock  are  picking  as 
though  it  was  the  first  of  May.  The  roads 
are  in  bad  condition,  but  a  week  of  warm 
and  dry  weather  will  dry  them  out. — S.  B. 
Whitmore. 

Northeast  Nance  Co.  (Dec.  6) — The  long 
dry  spell  was  broken  on  November  20  by 
one-half  an  inch  of  rain.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  week  of  foggy  and  damp 
weather.  During  the  last  week  rain  has 
fallen  almost  continuously.  Even  the  oldest 
settler  has  no  recollection  of  such  a  long 
season  of  fog  and  rain.  Corn  husking  is 
almost  finished.  The  yield  is  from  twenty 
to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  quality  is 
fair.  A  great  many  hogs  are  dying.  Sev- 
eral farm  sales  were  held  this  week.  They 
were  well  attended  and  the  prices  were 
satisfactory.  Prices:  Wheat,  71c;  oats, 
35c;  corn,  60c;  rye,  50c;  hogs,  $7;  butter- 
fat,  26c;  eggs,  30c;  butter,  30c;  potatoes, 
90c  to  $1;  hay.   $8  to  $10. — S.  Gilbert. 

East  Sarpy  Co.  (Dec.  5) — The  weather  is 
unusually  warm  and  damp  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  During  the  last  three  weeks 
nearly  four  inches  of  rain  has  fallen.  Win- 
ter wheat,  grass  and  weeds  are  growing. 
Some  hogs  are  dying.  A  few  cattle  have 
been  shipped  in  lately  to  be  fed.  Public 
sales  are  now  in  order.  Good  cows  sell 
high,  while  other  stock  and  machinery 
bring  fair  prices.  Some  farmers  are  plow- 
ing.— Herman  Uhe. 

Washington  Co.  (Dec.  6) — Rain  has  fallen 
nearly  every  day  for  the  past  ten  days. 
Roads  and  field"!  are  very  muddy.  Corn 
hulking  is  finished.  The  feed  in  the  stalk 
fields  is  being  damaged  greatly  by  the  rain. 
Hog  cholera  still  prevails.  Public  sales  are 
numerous  and  livestock  brings  good  prices 
at   them. — Glen  Wilson. 

South    Central  Nebraska 

Northwest  Adams  Co.  (Dec.  6,  Special) — 
For  more  than  a  week  the  weather  has  been 
cloudy,  and  from  a  Quarter  to  an  inch  of 
rain  has  fallen  every  day.  In  all  five  or  six 
inches  of  moisture  has  fallen.  It  is  still 
misting.  The  greater  part  of  this-  moisture 
will  soak  into  the  ground.  unless  the 
weather  turns  cold  and  the  ground  freezes. 
— Orville  Caldwell. 

Central  Buffalo  Co.  (Dec.  5) — About  six 
inches  of  rain  has  fallen  since  my  last  re- 
port. The  sun  hasn't  shone  for  ten  days. 
Roads  are  almost  impassable.  Hog  cholera 
's  still  raging.  Some  farmers  have  lost 
nearly  all  their  hog".  The  Grange  is  be- 
coming well  organized  in  this  county.  The 
Kearney  Commercial  club  wants  the  county 
to  have  a  farm  demonstrator,  but  the 
farmers  don't  think  ;  much  of  the  idea. 
What  they  want  is  rain. — James  E.  Hen- 
drickson. 

Custer  Co.  (Dee.  6) — We  have  had  three 
days  of  very  rainy  weather,  which  is  doing 
i  great  deal  of  good  before  the  ground 
freezes.  It  is  very  warm  for  this  season 
of  the  year. — C.  Schwab. 

South  Dawson  Co.  (Nov.  30) — The  first 
part  of  November  was  warm  and  windy.  On 
November  20  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of 
rain  fell.  During  the  last  four  or  five  days 
the  weather  has  been  foggy  and  threaten- 
ing  rain.     .Winter,  wheat    is   beginning  to 


grow.  Some  farmers  are  threshing  and 
shredding  fodder.  Butterfat  is  26  cents  a 
pound  at  the  Lexington  station. — Eldon 
Hanna. 

Furnas  Co.  (Dec.  6) — More  than  four 
inches  of  moisture  has  fallen  within  the 
last  week.  Wheat  is  in  fine  condition  to 
go  through  the  winter.  The  demand  for 
land  to  farm  next  year  is  large.  Corn  ground 
will  be  at  a  premium  in  the  spring.  Prices: 
New  corn,  74c;  oats,  45c;  potatoes,  80c; 
butterfat,  27c:  chickens,  8c  to  10c;  turkeys. 
12c;  alfalfa  hay,  $11;  alfalfa  seed,  $5. — 
C.  E.  Laverack. 

Southwest  Greeley  Co.  (Dec.  5)  — The 
drouth  was  broken  on  November  30.  It  is 
still  raining.  At  this  date  nearly  three 
inches  of  water  has  fallen  and  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  soaked.  The  wheat  that  laid 
in  a  dust  mulch  for  two  and  a  half  months 
will  now  sprout.  The  majority  of  the  com 
is  husked.  With  the  exception  of  the  rent 
share  very  little  corn  is  being  marketed. 
Losses  of  cattle  in  the  stalkflelds  are  still 
reported.  Prices:  Corn,  70c;  wheat,  70c; 
hogs,  $6.80;  butterfat,  27c;  eggs,  30c; 
chickens,    8c. — William  Sautter. 

Hall  Co.  (Dec.  6) — During  the  last  two 
weeks  the  weather  has  been  cloudy  About 
three  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  within  the 
last  few  days.  This  is  sufficient  moisture 
for  the  winter.  There  has  been  no  frost 
during  the  cloudy  weather.  Cattle  require 
very  little  hay.  and  are  doing  fine.  The 
bluegrass  is  green.  Many  hogs  are  dying. 
Milk  and  eggs  are  scarce. — Fred  Thomssen. 

Phelps  Co.  (Dec.  6,  Special) — Until  today 
the  sun  hasn  t  shone  for  ten  days.  About 
4.60  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  during  the 
week.  The  rain  fell  gently  and  all  of  it 
will  soak  into  the  ground.  At  the  present 
time  the  soil  is  soaked  to  a  depth  of  eigh- 
teen inches.  Wheat  is  in  the  best  condition 
it  has  been  for  three  or  four  years  at  this 
season.  It  has  been  growing  rapidly.  To- 
day has  been  windy  and  there  will  be  a 
frost  tonight. — H.   A.  Robinson. 

Central  Sherman  Co.  (Dec.  5) — This  is 
the  sixth  day  that  it  has  been  cloudy  and 
rainy.  More  than  three  inches  of  rain  has 
fallen  during  this  time.  This  is  fine  for 
the  winter  wheat,  as  much  of  it  was  not 
yet  up.  Some  corn  still  remains  to  be 
husked.  Losses  of  cattle  in  the  stalkflelds 
have  been  reported.  Not  as  many  hogs  are 
dying  now  as  there  were  earlier  in  the  fall. 
Prices:  Eggs,  30c;  butterfat,  29c;  corn, 
65c;  wheat,  68c. — S.  Jossi. 

South  Webster  Co.  (Dec.  6) — We  have 
had  nine  days  of  rain,  fog  and  cloudy 
weather.  The  total  rainfall  has  been  B.37 
inches.  This  Is  sufficient  to  carry  the  wheat 
and  lye  through  the  winter  in  good  shape. 
The  pastures  are  still  green  and  livestock 
is  in  good  donditibn.  Hogs  are  dying  with 
cholera.  Cows  sell  from  $80  to  $100  a  head. 
Corn  is  75  cents  a  bushel. — Charles  S. 
Ludlow. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Southwest  Frontier  Co.  (Dec.  4,  Special ) 
•^-The  weather,  has  been  very  damp  and 
foggy  during  the  last  week.  Last  night, 
1.25  inches  of,  rain  fell.  Wheat  is  growing 
nicely.  If  the  warm  weather  continues  for 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  more  stock  will  be 
feeding  on  green  grass. — C.   S.  Frazier. 

Northeast  Frontier  Co.  (Dec.  6) — Nearly 
six  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  since  Novem- 
ber 20.  The  ground  is  wet  down  deeper 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years  at  this 
season.  Some  corn  still  remains  to  be 
husked.  Everything  sells  well  at  the  nu- 
merous public  sales.  Business  is  dull  at 
the  present  time.  The  prices  for  produce 
have  declined.  Prices:  Butterfat,  29c; 
eggs,  32c;  butter,  20c  and  25c. — Porter 
Heumphreus. 

Hayes  Co.  (Dec.  5) — November  was  very 
dry  with  moderate  temperatures.  The  latter 
part  of  the  month  was  especially  dry  for 
winter  wheat.  Livestock  is  doing  well  on 
the  range.  Some  farmers  are  pasturing 
thejr  cornfields  and  have  had  no  loss  so 
far.  As  we  never  have  hog  cholera  in  this 
section,  hogs  are  always  profitable,  espe- 
cially when  we  can  raise  corn  for  them. 
Cattle  are  selling  high  at  the  sales;  horses 
are  somewhat  lower  than  they  were  last 
year.  Land  sales  are  slow  and  a  little  be- 
low the  ordinary.  Rough  feed  is  higher 
than  it  was  last  year.  Prices:  Corn,  70c; 
wheat,  65c;  butter,  20c;  eggs,  32c;  butter- 
fat. 25c. ■ — D.  L.  Christner. 

Hitchcock  Co.  (Dec.  6) — -The  weather 
during  November  was  pleasant,  but  De- 
cember began  with  a  week  of  rainy  and 
misty  weather,  ending  with  some  snow. 
Telephone  wires  are  down  and  trains  are 
:  tailed.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked. 
Farmers  are  jubilant  over  the  prospects 
for  the  next  crop.- — C.  J.  Miller. 

East  Perkins  Co.  (Dec.  6,  Special)— Rain 
began  to  fall  on  the  night  of  December  1 
and  has  continued  every  day  since  then, 
turning  to  snow  on  the  5th.  This  is  just 
what  was  needed  for  the  winter  grain.  A 
sqld  north  wind  is  blowing  today. — -Will 
Kennicutt. 

Central  Red  Willow  Co.  (Dec.  6)— The 
first  day  of  December  brought  a  change  in 
the  weather.  A  dense  fog  arrived  and  for 
six  days  since  then  rain  has  fallen  every 
day.  This  is  the  first  time  for  months  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  soaked.  About 
four  inches  of  water  has  fallen. — Phoebe 
Taylor. 

North  Central  Nebraska 
Brown  Co.  (Dec.  6) — November  was  a 
fine  month  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Car- 
penters were  in  good  demand,  for  much 
building  has  been  done.  Corn  huskers  are 
still  in  demand.  Winter  grain  and  grass 
are  growing.  The  first  five  days  of  De- 
cember were  rainy  and  foggy. — William 
Halstead. 

South  Brown  Co.  (Dec.  4) — For  fall  work 
November  was.  a  fine  month.  Only  .30  of 
an  inch  of  rain  fell.  December  has  been 
cloudy  and  foggy  and  some  rain  has  fallen. 
Some  corn  still  remains  to  be  husked.  A 
neighbor  lost  three  head  of  yearling  calves. 
He  thought  it  was  due  to  the  cornstalks. 
This  is  the  only  loss  that  has  been  re- 
ported. Hogs  are  healthy  and  growing.  To 
get-  the  best  returns  we  must  feed  our  corn, 
as  we  are  too  far  from  a  railroad  to  market 
it.  Prices:  Wheat,  72c;  corn,  66c;  rye, 
58c:;  oats,  50c;  butterfat,  26c;  eggs,  25c; 
butter,  25c. — G.  C.  Stufft. 

Central  Cherry  Co  (Dee-  5.  Special)  — 
The  long  drouth  is  broken.  The  weather 
has  been  damp  all  week  and  Tuesday  night 
and  last  night  there  were  heavy  downpours. 
This  is  a  great  help  to  rye  and  to  trees 
of  all  kinds.  The  weather  is  colder  to- 
night.—C.   H.  Meehan. 

East  McPherson  Co.  (Dec.  5) — This  is  the 
sixth  day  of  continuous  wet  and  foggy 
weather.  At  the  present  time  it  is  snow- 
ing. In  all  about  two  and  one-half  inches 
of  rain  has  fallen  since  November  28.  The 
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soil  Is  in  fine  shape  for  small  grain.  The 
prospect  for  next  year's  crop  has  improved 
greatly.  Up  to  the  present  time  livestock 
has  done  well,,  but  the,  wet  weather  is  hard 
on  them.  Farmers  Tiave  about  finished 
husking  corn  and  the  shellers  will  start 
soon.  The  yield  of  corn  was  fair.  Prices: 
Corn,  55c;  rye,  65c;  butter,  25c;  eggs,  25c 
hay,   $2  to  $3. — E.  E.  Russel. 

Wet  tern  Nebraska 
South  Garden  Co.  (Dec.  6) — We  have  had 
our  share  of  moisture.  Rain  began  to  fall 
on  Decembei'  1  and  it  has  been  snowing  and 
raining  since  then.  Winter  wheat  is  now 
in  good  condition,  but  this  rain  was  badly 
needed  for  it.  A  great  deal  of  hay  and 
alfalfa  is  being  baled  and  Slipped  out.  but 
the  wet  weather  will  discontinue  the  baling 
for  a  time.  Stock  suffered  some  in  the  rain 
and  snow.  Many  hogs  are  being  shipped 
out.  Corn  is  58  cents  a  bu-hel  on  the 
market.  Cattle  are  high  in  price.  Cows 
bring  from  $60  to  $80  a  head.  Butterfat  is 
26  cents  a  pound. — R.   E.  Swanson. 

Kimball  Co.  (Dec.  3,  Special) — December 
was  ushered  in  with  ten  inches'  of  wet  snow 
This  is  a  great  help  to  winter  wheat  and 
rye.  The  marketing  of  grain  will  be  dis- 
continued for  a  time.  The  weather  is  foggy 
and    unsettled    today. — D.    K.  Atkins. 

Ea>t  Central  Morrill  Co  (Dec.  4) — This 
week  has  been  very  foggy  and  damp.  Four 
inches  of  snow  fell  last  night.  The  mois- 
ture is  fine  for  winter  grain.  Quite  a  lot  of 
corn  isn't  husked.  Everything,  except 
horses,  bring  good  prices  at  farm  sales. 
— E.   F.  Cheney. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Dec.  3) — The  first  snow 
of  the  season  fell  yesterday.  It  is  not 
drifting  any.  November  was  a  fine  month. 
I  dug  a  bushel  of  potatoes  on  December  1 
that  had  been  left  in  our  summer  patch 
and  only  a  few  were  frozen.  Live.-tock  is  In 
good  condition.  Prices:  Hay,  $7,  $8  and  $i); 
eggs,    40c;    butterfat,    35c. — James  Gregg. 

West  Scotts  Bluff  Co.  (Dec.  6) — On  De- 
cember 1  snow  began  to  fall.  Since  then  it 
has  snowed  or  rained  a  greater  part  of  the 
time.  About  two  inches  of  water  has  fallen. 
Feedyards  are  very  sloppy,  especially  the 
sheep  yards.  There  have  been  a  few  farm 
sales.  Dairy  stock  sells  very  high,  sows 
and  gilts  are  above  market  price,  while 
horses'  are  selling  better  than  they  did  some 
time  ago.  The  hay  market  has  declined 
greatly.  In  fact,  hay  can  hardly  be  sold 
at  all.  No  grain  is  being  shipped  out  of  this 
section.  Feeders  bought  In  and  are  ship- 
ping in  more  corn  at  $1.30  a  hundredweight. 
Prices:  Butter,  25c;  butterfat,  27c;  young 
chickens,  7c;  eggs,  35c. — R.  A.  Wilder. 
Other  States 
Thomas  Co.,  Kans.  (Dec.  6) — The  total 
moisture  for  the  first  week  in  December  is 
more  than  four  Inches'.  Part  of  this  is 
snow.  The  weather  is  not  very  cold. 
Thomas  county  is  in  line  for  a  bumper  crop 
in  1914. — M.  N.  Bunker. 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  December  6,  1913. 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total   this  week  19,488    45,582  55,690 

Total   this  week   9,710    41,108  41,017 

This  week  last  year.. 24. 766    69,427  42,914 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  supply  of  corn-fed 
cattle  was  not  large  last  week,  but  the 
market  was  slow  and  uneven  in  spite  of  the 
small  receipts.  Dressed  beef  men  were  look- 
ing for  a  few  handy-weight  and  well- 
fattened  steers,  but  aside  from  this  there 
was'  little  demand  from  them.  Eastern 
markets  were  reported  to  be  in  bad  con- 
dition and  the  demand  was  small  all 
around.  The  closing  quotations  were  10 
to  25  cents  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Clos- 
ing quotations: 

Choice    to    prime   beeves  $8.30@8.60 

Fair    to    choice    yearlings   8.25@9.25 

Good   to    choice    beeves   8.15@8.30 

Fair   to    good    beeves   7.60@8.10 

Common  to  fair  beeves   6.50@7.50 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market  for 
cows  was  dull  and  weak  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  trend  of  values  was  steadily 
downward.  The  general  run  of  butcher  and 
beef  stock  was  15  to  25  cents  lower.  Veal 
calves  were  in  active  demand  and  the  values 
remained  steady  for  this  class.  The  range 
of  prices  was  wide.     Closing  quotat  ons: 

Good  to  choice  fed  heifers  $6.75(5)  7.50 

flood  to  choice  grass  heifers'.  .  .  .  6.50@  7.00 

Good   to  choice  cows   6.25  @  6.75 

Fair  to  good  cows   5.25@  6.10 

Canners  and  cutters   4.25@  5.25 

Veal   calves    6.50@10.00 

Bulls,    stags,    etc   4.50@  6.75 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  bad  weather 
caused  the  supply  of  stock  cattle  to  de- 
crease las't  week  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  moderate.  The  desirable  offerings 
found  a  ready  outlet  and  there  was  no 
great  change  in  prices.  Medium  and  com- 
mon grades  were  a  drug  on  the  market. 
Stock  calves  were  slow  sellers  and  sold 
25  to  50  cents  lower  in  many  cases  A 
good  many  cattle  were  carried  over.  Clos- 
ing quotations-: 

Choice   to   prime   feeders  $7.40® 7.80 

Good   to  choice  feeders   6.85@7.35 

Fair  to   good  feeders   6.25® 6.75 

Common  to  fair  feeders   5.75® 6.25 

Stock   cows   and   heifers   4.50@6.50 

Western  Rangers — There  were  compara- 
tively few  desirable  range  beeves  on  the 
market  and  the  prices  held  firm  in  spite 
of  the  break  in  the  corn-fed  market.  Cows 
and  heifers  were  about  15  to  25  cents  lower 
for  the  week,  except  for  choice  helfery  stock 
and  the  ordinary  canning  grades.  The 
values  for  s'tockers  and  feeders  did  not 
change  a  great  deal  either  way.  The  clos- 
ing market  was  weak  and  quite  a  number 
of  cattle  remained  in  the  yards.  Closing 
quotations : 

Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves ....  $7.60  @  7.85 
Good  to  choice  grass  beeves.  .  .  .  7.10@7.50 

Fair  to  good  grass  beeves   6.50@7.00 

Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   5.75®  6.50 

Hog:s 

The  week's  hog  market  was  rather  un- 
satisfactory and  Saturday's  market  was 
fully  5  cents  lower  than  a  week  ago.  The 
receipts  were  moderate,  but  prices  were 
uneven  all  week  and  the  market  was  gen- 
erally lower.  Friday  was  the  only  day  on 
which  a  substantial  gain  was  made.  On 
Saturday  the  prices  ranged  from  $7  to 
$7.75.  while  on  the  other  days  of  the  week 
the  following  prices  were  paid: 

Heavy      Light       Bulk  Aver. 
Dec.   1.  ...  $7.55-75   $6.80-55   $7.40-70  $7.51% 
Dec.    2....   7.45-70     6.90-50     7.25-60  7.40% 
Dec.    3....  7.50-40     7.00-50     7.20-65  7.42 
Dec.    4....   7.35-60     6.60-40     7.10-55  7.34 
Dec.    5....   7.45-72     6.75-50     7.20-65  7.41 
Sheep 

Fat  lambs  and  sheep  advanced  15  to  25 
cents  in  price  during  the  week.  The  re- 
ceipts  were   liberal,   which   makes   the  ad- 


vance all  the  more  striking.  There  was  a 
larger  demand  for  all  the  medium  grades 
of  iambs,  and  on  these  classes  the  greater 
part  of  the  advance  was  recorded.  The 
country  demand  for  anything  in  the  feeding 
line  wasi  slack.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
unfavorable  weather,  but  a  light  demand 
for  feeders  Is'  expected  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Prices  for  feeders  were  about  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  week.  Quotations 
on  sheep  and  lambs: 

Lambs,   good   to   choice  $7.50®  7.75 

Lambs,    fair    to    good   7.00@7.50 

Lambs,    culls    5.50@6.00 

Lambs,    feeders    5.50@6.65 

Yearlings,    light    6.35  @6. 50 

Yearlings,    heavy    5.75®  6.35 

Yearlings,    feeders'    4.50@5.40 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   4.75®  5.25 

Wethers,    fair   to   good   4.50@4.75 

Wethers,    feeders    4.00@4.50 

Ewes,  good  to  choice   4.50@4.85 

Ewes,   fair  to  good   4.25® 4.50 

Ewes,    feeders    3.25@3.75 


PROFITABLE  HORSE  BREEDING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  motor 
car  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
many  of  our  driving  horses;  ordinary 
ones  are  a  drug  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time.  But  in  spite  of  steam, 
gas  and  oil  tractors,  heavy  draft 
horses  bring  good  prices.  Farmers 
living  in  the  west  where  horses  can 
be  raised  at  a  small  cost  hardly 
realize  the  importance  of  raising 
heavy  and  large  horses.  Many  stal- 
lions are  kept  for  breeding  purposes 
that  do  not  weigh  more  than  1,400  or 
1,500  pounds.  Pure-bred  stallions  of 
good  size  can  be  bought  too  cheaply 


to  justify  anyone  keeping  small  grade 
stallions,  except  for  one's  own  use 
where  only  a  few  mares  are  kept. 
The  size  is  not  the  only  essential  of 
a  good  horse,  however.  Good  confor- 
mation, smooth  bone,  color,  disposi- 
tion and  strong  eyes  are  some  of  the 
other  necessary  qualities. 

No  other  breed  can  show  as  many 
good,  all-around  draft  horses  as  the 
gray  Percheron.  The  black  Perch- 
erons  are  fine  horses,  but  haven't  the 
firm  build  or  smooth  bone  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  gray  animals, 
and  cannot  stand  high  temperatures 
so  well.  The  Shire  was  once  a  great 
favorite,  but  it  is  not  receiving  so 
much  attention  now.  The  individuals 
of  that  breed  are  heavy  draft  animals, 
but  do  not  represent  an  all-around 
type.  For  heavy  work  and  good  dis- 
position, however,  they  are  not  ex- 
celled by  any  breed.  The  Belgian 
horse  stands  between  the  Percheron 
and  Shire  in  conformation;  it  is  more 
chunky  than  either  of  them.  As  a 
farm  horse  it  is  becoming  more 
popular  every  year. 

If  we  expect  to  get  big  prices  for 
our  horses  we  must  breed  for  size, 
conformation  and  disposition.  The 
farmer  that  breeds  the  Hambletonian, 
Morgan,  Cleveland  Bay,  English  Coach, 
Hackney  or  broncho  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  realize  much  for  his  feed  and 


trouble.  The  small  horse,  like  the 
small  machine,  has  seen  its  day.  The 
difference  in  the  service  fee  of  a 
small  grade  and  a  large  pure-bred 
stallion  is  often  only  a  few  dollars, 
and  when  the  colts  grow  up  the  one 
from  the  large  horse  is  often  worth 
twice  as  much  as  the  other,  even 
from  the  same  dam.  It  never  pays 
to  raise  a  scrub  of  any  kind. 
Lincoln  Co.  H.  H.  BURTON. 


PREVENTING  HOG  CHOLERA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  During  the 
twenty-five  years  that  I  have  been 
farming  I  have  never  lost  a  hog  from 
worms  or  cholera.  I  always  spray 
my  hogs  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  feed  them  coal  about  once 
a  week  in  small  quantities  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  eat  it.  I 
do  not  think  that  cinders  are  of  any 
value  to  hogs.  About  once  each  week 
I  put  salt,  sulphur  and  worm  powder 
in  the  water  and  feed;  soapy  water 
helps  but  little.  Many  farmers  lost 
their  hogs  because  of  the  dry  weather; 
the  animals  lay  in  the  dust  and 
breathed  it  into  their  lungs.  Cement 
floors  are  the  best  for  hog  houses. 
I  plow  the  hog  yards  once  a  year. 

Cuming  Co.         OTTO  DEURTZ. 


A  lot  of  snow  can  sift  in  at  a 
small  opening. 


FarraersTxG 

1    CLASSIFIED     JL  ADV 


RATE:— Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word.  Initial,  sign  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.  Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  If  you  have 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell.  Insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


POULTRY^ 

PEAFOWLS  FOR  SALE  IN  TRIOS.  FRANK 
Dickson,    Panama,   Neb.  (53 


FOR     BLACK     LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
try   Jacob   Hetrick,    Wahoo,    Neb.  (3 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCK- 
erels.    $1.     J.   Bovey,   Crete,  Neb. 


FOR    SALE— BOURBON    RED  TURKEYS. 
Mrs.   W.   C.   Ware,   Fairbury,   Neb.  (53 


FOR    SALE — BOURBON    RED  TURKEYS 
Anna   Myers,   R.    4,    Fairbury,   Neb.  (50 


BARRED      ROCK      COCKERELS    —  $1.50 
each.     J.   A.  Winterstein,  Wayne,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK 
erels,  $1.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo. 
Neb.  (52 


CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each.  A.  J.  Goossen,  Henderson, 
Neb.  (50 


FARM  RAISED  SILVER  LACED  W  YAN- 
dotte  cockerels.  H.  Clobaugh,  Geneva, 
Neb.  (52 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS;  YOUNG 
strain.  Mrs.  P.  G.  Garretson,  Polk, 
Neb.  (51 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1  EACH 
if  taken  soon.  Ben  Johnson,  Fairfield, 
Neb.  (52 


CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each.  Mrs.  Estella  Zimmer. 
Ansley.  Neb.  (50 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS,  INDIAN  RUN- 
ner  ducks,  one  dollar.  Joel  Bloom, 
Orleans,  Neb.   (50 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.25  EACH 
until  January  1st.  Mrs.  Frank  Valentine, 
Fairfield,  Neb.  (53 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  IN- 
dlan  Runner  ducks.  Peter  A.  Brabm, 
Harvard,  Neb. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  $1.59 
each.  Only  a  few  left.  Enterprise  Farm, 
Beatrice.  Neb. 


POULTRY 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  LARGE 
deep  red  cockerels,  $1.25;  pullets,  $1  each. 
D.    A.   Berck.    Dannebrog,   Neb.  (50 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES.  SOME  EX- 
tra  nice  cockerels  at  $1  to  $2  each.  Write 
E.   E.   Mendenhall,   Salem.   Neb.  (51 

200  ROUEN,  MUSCOVY,  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  cock- 
erels.    Fred   Kucera,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


HIGH  SCORING,  EXTRA  LARGE  BARRED 
Rock  cockerels,  $1  and  $2  if  taken  soon. 
Mrs.  Herman  Briggs,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  for  sale,  $1  to  $1.50  each;  pullets, 
$1  each.    Q.  F.  Lambert,  Palmer,  Neb.  (53 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels;  very  fine.  Now  $1  each,  six  for  $5. 
G  C.  Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella, 
Neb.  (50 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  GOOD 
ones;  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
M.  S.  McCallister,  Beaver  Crossing, 
Neb.  (51 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels.  Scored  and  unsrored.  $1.50  to  $5 
each.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Osborn.  Pawnee  City, 
Neb.  (51 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  —  20  BIG  BONED 
cockerels,  8  and  9  pounds;  40  pullets  be- 
ginning to  lay.  J.  Fulmer,  Columbus, 
Neb. 


KELLERSTRASS  STRAIN  WHITE  ORP- 
ington  cockerels'.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. $2  and  up.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Yutan, 
Neb.  (52 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  LARGE 
boned  and  well  barred.  Also  Mammoth 
White  Pekin  ducks.  Mrs.  James  Huff, 
Laurel,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs.  Charles  Price, 
St.  Edward,  Neb.  (52 


.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  COCKERELS 
and  pullets  for  sale.  W.  A.  Treadway, 
Rising  City.  Neb.  (51 


FOR  SALE  —  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each.  William  Andreas,  Route 
5,    Beatrice,    Neb.  (50 


FOR  SALE — BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 
and  Light  Brahma  cockerels.  G.  W.  Hag- 
gard,  Helvey,  Neb.  (1 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCK- 
erels.  $1.25  and  $1.50  each.  George  F. 
Hahn.  Octavla,  Neb.  (51 

S.  C.  '  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1.50. 
Prize  winners  Belleville  show.  Mrs.  L. 
Schellhorn,   Chester,    Neb.  (52 

PURE  BRED  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $1  each.  Mrs.  I.  W.  Jacoby. 
R.  R.  No.  2,  Havelock,  Neb.  (51 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Extra  large  strain.  $1.25  each.  Mrs. 
F.   S.  Manning,   Friend,  Neb.  (3 

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  Reasonable  if  sold  soon. 
Mrs-.   A.   Cook,   Eddyville,   Neb.  (51 

SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
Emma  Duerr,  Dorchester,  Neb.  (51 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 
heavy  bone;  well  barred.  From  my  state 
show  winners.  Prices  low.  E.  C.  Jewell, 
DeWitt,  Neb.  (1 


FOR  SALE— PURE  BRED  SILVER  LACED 
Wyandotte  cockerels.  $1.50  each.  Reduc- 
tion on  several.  Mrs.  Andrew  Warwick, 
Scribner,  Neb.  (51 


BARRED  ROCKS.  HIGH  QUALITY  COCK- 
erels.  Both  matings.  $1.50  to  $6.00. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Circular.  William 
Lynn.   Minden.   Neb.  (52 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  EXTRA, 
fine  stock;  medium  dark  or  extra  dark; 
$2.50  each — more  than  one,  $2.  Mrs.  Ira 
Loder,  Waverly,  Neb.  (50 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKS  AND 
cockerels:  special  November  closing  out 
sale.  Prize  winners.  Write  Mrs.  William 
Strohecker,   Bruning,   Neb.  (50 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  GREAT  BIG, 
beautiful  cockerels  at  $2.50.  From  my 
first  pen,  scoring  91%  to  94  %.  Will 
Schumacker,   Carter,   Neb.  (50 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Cockerels  $1.50,  pullets  $1  each.  Five 
years  exclusive  breeding  and  improving. 
Geo.    G.    Mangold,    Bennington,    Neb.  (3 

Si  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS— 
$2.  $2.50.  Black  Muscovy  drakes,  $2. 
White  Holland  turkeys:  hens,  $2.50; 
torn',  $3.    H.  A.  Walters,  Lebanon,  Neb.  (50 


WANTED — SITUATION 

WANTED  —  POSITION  AS  FARM  MAN- 
ager.  Experienced;  have  farmed  1,000 
acres;  married;  26.  Box  S,  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


'OR  SALE  —  PLUMBING,  WELL  AND 
windmill  business.  Good  location;  clean 
stock  of  the  very  best  lines  handled  in 
the  community.  Big  paying  business; 
best  of  reasons  for  selling.  Oldest  estab- 
lished business  in  the  county.  Just  the 
right  business  for  anyone  wishing  to 
move  to  town.  For  full  information  ad- 
dress  Box    193,    Fullerton,  Neb 


JOOGS^ 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  CHRISTMaITgET 
an  intelligent  and  lively  Golden,  Sable 
and  White  Collie  puppy.  Choice  $10, 
others  $5.  Enterprise  Farm,  Beatrice 
Neb-   (50 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN  —  AUTO 
Fedan  hay  press;  self -feed;  horsepower 
In    good   condition.     C.    E.    Byers,  York, 

(50 


Neb. 


LIVESTOCK 


PARTIES  WISHING  CATTLE  WINTERED 
write  H.  B.  Sprague,   Holynk.e,   Colo.  (51 

POLLED  DURHAMS.  BOTH  SEXES 
Write  me  your  wants.  A.  A.  Myers 
Albion,    Neb.   (52 

MANNING'S  HAMPSHIRES  —  25  FALL 
boars,  2V~  months  old,  weight  75  pounds. 
Prices  right.  F.  S.  Manning,  Friend 
Neb-   (52 


A  FINE  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calf.  Dam  No.  1  butter  cow  and  does  not 
go  dry.  James  T.  Bonner,  Route  5 
Stratton,  Colo. 


^JiKALJESTATE 

ALFALFA     DAIRY     FARM  FOR 
Box  32,  Atkinson,  Neb. 


SALE. 
(53 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  GOOD  IMPROVED 
Nebraska  farms.  Wm.  McCormick  1201 
Farnam,   Omaha.  Neb 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co. 
Dept.   40,   Lincoln,  Neb. 

FOUND— 320  ACRE  HOMESTEAD  IN  SET- 
tled  neighborhood;  fine  farm  land-  no 
sand  hills.  Cost  you  $200,  filing  fees  and 
all.     J.   A.    Tracy,    Kimball,  Neb. 

MINNESOTA!  WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER  OF 
central  Minnesota  corn  and  dairy  farms 
at  $15  to  $55  per  acre.  Must  sell.  Writs 
Frick  Farm  Agency,  119  So.  7th  Street, 
Minneapolis. 

320  ACRES,  $320.  I  WILL  PAY  ALL 
your  expenses,  fare,  berths,  meals,  filing 
and  locate  you  on  a  fine  320  acre  grain 
and  fruit  homestead  near  railroad  in 
Utah  for  $320.  The  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime.  Write  for  literature.  Fred  B 
Humphrey.   1140  O  St.,   Lincoln.  Neb 


FOR  SALE — GOOD  IMPROVED  FARM  OF 
240  acres,  half  under  cultivation,  balance 
in  good  pasture  with  plenty  of  good  run- 
ning water,  also  good  water  system  in 
house.  Farm  raises  good  wheat,  corn  and 
alfalfa.  School  on  farm,  one  mile  from 
church,  six  miles  from  town.  Price 
$18,000.  Owner,  Joseph  Frey,  Bostwick 
Nuckolls  county.  Nebraska. 


_SEED  CORN 

NORTH  NEBRASKA  DENT  CORN 
either  white  or  yellow.  Yielded  50% 
more  corn  than  any  other  around  here 
both  in  1912  and  1913.  Test  98%.  $2  50 
per  bushel  for  five  bushels  or  more  for 
early  orders.     Hans   Sieh,   Naper,  Neb. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  —  THE  TRUE 
white  blooming  eariety  (Melilotus  Alba). 
Write  for  free  sample  of  new  crop  seed 
and  latest  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shen- 
andoah,  Iowa.  (53 


TYPEWRITERS 

DON'T  PAY  MORE;  BUY  ONE  OF  ^HESE 
rebuilt  machines:  Remington  $18,  Smith 
Premier  $12,  Oliver  $19,  Underwood  $35, 
Monarch  $33,  L.  C.  Smith  $34.  Over  100 
machines  to  select  from.  One  yoar  guar- 
antee. Central  Tyr>»wHt»7  Etrhang". 
1607  Farnam.  Omaha. 
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Let  Me  Help  You  Get 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 

Yourco  ws,  horses  and 
hogs  are  pretty  apt  to 
get  out  of  fix  during 
winter,  because  grain, 
hay  and  fodder  do  not 
contain  the  natural 
laxatives  and  tonics  so 
abundantly  supplied 
in  grass.  Lack  of  ex- 
ercise is  another  thing 
that  retards  good 
health. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains  tonics  that 
improve  the  appetite 
and  tone  up  the  diges- 
tion, laxatives  for  reg- 
ulating the  bowels, 
and  vermifuges  that 
will  positively  expel 
worms.  I  guarantee 
it,  25-lb.  pail  $1.60; 
100-lb.  sack  $5.00. 
Smaller  packages  as 
low  as  50c.  Except  in 
Canada,  the  far  West 
and  the  South. 

Dr.  Hess 
Distant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it,  sprinkle 
it  on  the  roosts,  in  the 
cracks  or  if  kept  in  the 
dust  bath,  thehens  will 
distribute  it.  Also  de- 
stroys bugs  on  cucum- 
ber, squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage 
worms,  etc.,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc. 
Comes  in  handy  sift- 
ing-top  cans,  1  lb.  25c, 
3  lbs.  60c.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  far 
West.  I  guarantee  it. 


GILBERT  HESS. 
Dr.  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  of  Veterinary 
Science. 


Winter  Eggs 

I  make  my  biggest  egg  profits  in  the  winter  months,  because  I  see  to  it  that  my 
own  hens  lay  regularly  then.  You  can  make  your  hens  lay  in  winter  the  same 

as  mine  do. 

Under  ordinary  winter  conditions  hens  lay  poorly,  because  they  are  cooped  up, 
deprived  of  green  stuff  and  cannot  get  exercise.  The  egg  organs  consequently 
become  sluggish  and  inactive  and  the  hen  puts  on  fat  instead  of  converting  her 
ration  into  eggs.  Hens  must  have  a  tonic  during  winter  to  tone  them  up. 
invigorate  the  dormant  egg  organs  and  keep  them  healthy. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

is  just  such  a  tonic.  It  makes  hens  lay.  It  contains  ingredients  for  toning  up 
the  whole  digestive  system  and  enriching  the  blood.  The  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
and  all  noted  veterinarians  certify  each  ingredient  to  do  what  1  claim  for  it. 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  scientific  preparation— back  of  it  is  my  25  years'  experience 
as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  veterinary  scientist  and  successful  poultry  raiser.  Bui 
L  don't  want  you  to  try  my 


Pan-a-ce-a  on  anybody's  claim 
or  say  so,  but  on  a 


Money  -  Hack 
Guarantee 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  will  make  your  hens  lay 
during  winter,  that  I  have  author- 
ized yourdealerto  supply  you  with 
enough  to  feed  your  whole  flock, 
and  if  it  does  not  do  as  I  claim,  re- 
turn the  empty  packages  and  get 
your  money  back.  Pan-a-ce-a  Is 
never  sold  by  peddlers,  only  by 
reliable  dealers  whom  you  know.- 
1%  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail 
$2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West.  Send  for  my  new  poultry 
book— it's  a  stunner  and  it's  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Send  2c  stamp  for  my 
brand-new  32-page 
poultry  book — it" 
a  stunner. 


— Turkeys  —Turkeys  —Turkeys  — 

BOURBON  RED    MAMMOTH  BRONZE   WHITE  HOLLAND 

AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BUY.  WE  BREED  ALL,  PAYING  VARI- 
ETIES OF  POULTRY.  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR.  ADDRESS— 
W.  F.  HOLCOMB,  Manager        Nebraska  Poultry  Co.        CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


HHP** 

H^^^^^We  teac 

HEr  mobiles  in 

LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL, 
2342  "0"  St..     Lincoln.  Nebr. 


BE  AN  AUTO  EXPERT 


We  teach  you  how  to  run  and  repair  auto- 
mobiles in  six  weeks  and  fit  you  for  a  good 
paying  job  or  we  don't  charge  one 

cent.  Practical  instruction,  plenty  of  road 
work,  etc.  Only  school  teaching  pattern 
making,  moulding,  casting,  etc 


*  Free  Dlnstrated 
catalog  shows  how 
yon  can  hold  a  job 
paying  $20  a  week 
np.  Write  TODAY. 


The  Final  Word  in  TYPEWRITER  EFFICIENCY  has  been  written 

by  the 

U  nderwood 

Operated  by  Margaret  B.  Owen  at  the  unprecedented 
rate  of  125  net  words  a  minute  for  one  hour,  it  wins, 
for  the  eighth  consecutive   year,  possession  of  the 

THOUSAND  DOLLAR  SILVER  TROPHY  CUP 

Underwood 

"The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy** 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

Underwood  Building  New  York 


Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


Poultry 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Alive  or  Dressed* 

A  subscriber  in  western  Nebraska 
asks  whether  it  would  not  pay  better 
to  dress  poultry  for  market  than  to 
ship  alive.  I  do  not  think  so,  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  margin  be- 
tween live  and  dressed  poultry  is 
discouragingly  small,  and  unless  one 
is  an  expert  at  the  work  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  bother.  Some  exclusively 
poultry  houses  do  not  buy  dressed 
poultry  at  all,  preferring  to  have  the 
work  done  by  their  own  experts.  As 
a  rule  dry-picked  poultry  is  preferred, 
because  it  "stands  up"  better,  looks 
better  and  remains  fresh -looking 
longer  than  scalded  stock. 

It  takes  practice  properly  to  dry- 
pick  a  fowl.  I  should  think,  too,  that 
one  would  need  to  become  "case- 
hardened"  to  the  idea  of  picking  birds 
alive,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
The  bird  is  hung  up  and  stuck  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  then  the 
feathers  are  stripped  off  before  it  is 
dead.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  it  causes  unnecessary  suf- 
fering. Our  large  killing  establish- 
ments are  not  models  of  humane 
practice,  however.  There's  more  money 
in  speed  and  appearance. 

Scalded  poultry  usually  brings  a 
cent  or  two  less  a  pound  than  dry- 
picked  poultry.  There  is  an  art  even 
to  scalding  poultry  that  must  be  ac- 
quired before  one  can  put  the  product 
on  the  market  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  So,  all  things  considered, 
it  is  usually  better  to  market  poultry 
alive  and  let  the  experts  do  the 
dressing. 


Hens  and  Pullets  Dying 

I  am  having  some  trouble  with  hens 
and  pullets  that  I  can't  account  for. 
It  affects  the  old  hens  worst.  They 
eat  well  and  look  well,  and  their 
combs  are  bright;  then  suddenly  they 
get  wobbly  on  their  feet.  After  that 
they  sit  around  a  few  days  and  die. 
Up  to  the  time  they  get  wobbly  their 
droppings  are  natural,  but  then  they 
become  yellowish.  I  have  examined 
some  of  the  birds  and  can  find  nothing 
to  show  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
The  pullets  that  have  died  have  been 
thin  in  flesh,  but  the  hens  ?.re  fat.  I 
feed  chopped  corn,  oats  and  bran. 
They  have  grit  and  shell,  also  free 
range. — W.  B.,   Clay  Co. 

Except  in  cases  of  common  diseases 
where  the  characteristic  symptoms 
are  well  known,  it  is  difficult  to  diag- 
nose with  any  degree  of  certainty 
without  examination,  and  even  then 
these  cases  are  often  puzzling.  Very, 
very  often  fowls  on  free  range  pick 
up  things  that  act  as  slow  poisons 
and  do  not  show  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  any  special  disease.  If  these 
were  all  fat  old  hens  one  might  make 
a  guess  that  the  trouble  was  with 
the  liver,  but  thin  young  pullets  would 
hardly  be  afflicted  with  liver  trouble. 

Enteritis  is  the  general  name  given 
to  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  intes- 
tines, which  may  be  the  result  of 
poisons  swallowed,  of  spoiled  or  moldy 
food,  or  sometimes  of  worms — any- 
thing that  causes  a  disturbance  of  the 
digestion.  A  fowl  might  show  some 
weakness  before  the  diarrhoea,  which 
usually  ensues,  appears.  For  this  in- 
flamed condition  olive  oil  is  very  gen- 
erally used,  given  in  tablespoonful 
doses.  Castor  oil  is  also  recommended, 
with  a  very  light  diet,  leaving  out  all 
coarse-hulled  grains.  Bread  soaked 
in  sweet  milk  is  an  excellent  food 
in  such  cases. 

Look  for  lice.  Pullets  should  not 
be  thin  at  this  season  with  plenty  to 


eat  all  around  them.    Lice  and  worms 
are    responsible    for    a    good  many 
uzzling  poultry  troubles. 


Height  of  Hen  Houses 

"Why  do  you  recommend  making 
the  poultry  house  so  high?"  asks  a 
friend  who  submits  the  plan  of  a 
house  he  has  just  built.  His  house  is 
six  feet  high  in  front  and  four  feet 
at  the  back.  That,  he  asserts,  is 
plenty  high  enough. 

Now  isn't  that  just  like  a  man? 
Plenty  high  enough  for  what?  For 
the  hens,  himself,  his  wife  or  the 
children?  If  only  the  hens  and  the 
children  are  to  go  in  and  out,  perhaps 
*he  house  is  high  enough,  but  if  his 
wife  takes  care  of  the  hens,  and  a 
sort  of  intuition  tells  me  that  she 
does,  either  she  is  a  woman  without 
a  temper  or  her  temper  will  be  sorely 
tried  many  times  before  some  charit- 
able wind  blows  that  house  to  pieces. 

I've  had  'em — low-roofed  hen  houses, 
T  mean — and  methinks  all  my  mental 
aberrations  might  be  traced  to  well- 
nigh  beating  my  brains  out  against 
those  low  rafters  time  and  again  when 
in  my  haste  and  absent-mindedness  I 
made  a  "head-on"  collision  with  them. 
And  the  "unspoken  thoughts"  I  have 
indulged  in  at  such  times  concerning 
fhe  man  who  built  a  house  "plenty 
high  enough"  for  the  hens  with  no 
thought  of  the  keeper. 

Stoop,  did  you  say?  But  think  of 
working  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
stooped  position  that  a  tall  woman 
must  assume  to  avoid  the  afore- 
mentioned bumps;  and  think  of  con- 
fronting the  composite  of  backache 
and  bruised  cranium  and  ruffled  tem- 
per that  must  emerge  from  that  hen 
house  when  the  work  is  done. 

Now  you  know  why  my  hen  house 
is  five  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the  back, 
and  it's  a  very  good  reason,  my  friend. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  muslin 
scratching  shed,  without  which  my 
hens  cannot  keep  house,  can  be  made 
with  a  pitch  steep  enough  to  shed 
water  readily,  and  also  to  allow  one 
to  walk  under  the  higher  part  stand- 
ing upright. 


Second  National  Egg  Contest 

A  gain  of  nearly  ten  eggs  to  the 
hen  was  made  in  the  second  national 
egg-laying  contest,  which  has  just 
closed  at  the  Missouri  poultry  experi- 
ment station,  Mountain  Grove,  Mis- 
souri. The  hens  averaged  over  143 
eggs  to  the  hen,  Which  is  twice  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  average 
farm  hen.  This  increase  indicates 
that  poultrymen  everywhere  are  de- 
voting more  time  and  attention  to 
selection  for  egg  production  and  con- 
stitutional vigor.  This  average  will 
probably  increase  from  year  to  year. 

At  the  Mountain  Grove  station  were 
over  100  hens  that  made  an  average 
of  225  eggs  apiece  last  year.  Several 
flocks  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  hens, 
each  of  different  varieties,  averaged 
from  150  to  175  eggs  to  the  hen.  The 
average  poultryman  has  just  begun 
to  realize  the  possibilities  of  careful 
breeding  and  selection.  Last  month 
it  was  predicted  that  the  300-egg  hen 
was  a  possibility;  this  month  the  news 
comes  from  a  reliable  source  that  one 
hen  laid  303  eggs  in  365  days. 

In  the  Missouri  contest  just  closed 
a  dainty  R.  C.  White  Leghorn  from 
Maryville,  Missouri,  worn  and  ragged 
because  of  her  hard  year's  work,  and 
weighing  only  two  and  three-fourths 
pounds,  won  the  prize  for  the  best 
individual  record  with  260  eggs.  She 
laid  twelve  times  her  own  weight  in 
eggs,  and  manufactured  more  pounds 
of  eggs  in  proportion  to  her  body 
weight  than  any  hen  in  existence.  A 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  from 
England  was  second  with  258  eggs; 
a  Buff  Wyandotte  from  Vermont  was 
third  with  255  eggs;   a  Buff  Wyan- 
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dotte  from  Missouri  was  fourth  with 
253  eggs;  and  a  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
from  England  was  fifth  with  246  eggs. 

The  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  Cat- 
forth,  England,  made  the  best  pen 
record  with  2,073  eggs.  Seven  of  the 
ten  hens  in  this  pen  laid  over  200 
eggs  each.  One  of  the  hens  in  this 
pen  died,  one  was  out  of  condition 
for  some  time,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
went  into  a  molt  about  two  months 
before  the  contest  closed;  these  things 
all  tended  to  lower  their  record,  but 
in  spite  of  that  they  were  189  eggs 
ahead  of  their  nearest  competitor. 
Buff  Wyandottes  from  Missouri  won 
the  second  prize  in  pens  with  1,884 
eggs;  Silver  Wyandottes  from  Iowa 
won  third  with  1,877  eggs,  White 
Wyandottes  from  Arkansas  won  fourth 
with  1,759  eggs;  and  R.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns from  Missouri  won  fifth  with 
1,724  eggs. 

There  is  nothing  especially  sensa- 
tional about  any  of  these  records. 
They  are  just  such  records  as  any 
poultryman  can  get  who  practices 
good,  sensible  methods  of  housing  and 
feeding,     and     who     devotes  some 


Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Ration  With  Alfalfa 

A  Thayer  county  subscriber  sends 
this  feeding  query:  "I  intend  to  feed 
my  cows  some  grain  with  all  the 
alfalfa  hay  they  want  to  eat.  Will 
you  please  give  me  a  balanced  ration? 
I  intend  to  feed  bran  at  $1.05  a  hun- 
dredweight, wheat  at  73  cents  a 
bushel,  corn  at  75  cents  a  bushel,  oats 
at  40  cents  a  bushel,  and  old  process 
oil  cake  at  $1.85  a  hundredweight.  My 
plan  is  to  grind  the  wheat,  oats  and 
corn.  How  much  of  this  ration  should 
I  feed  at  one  time?  The  alfalfa  is 
first  crop  hay,  and  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  also  have  corn  fodder  in 
bundles;  would  you  suggest  feeding 
some  of  that  with  the  alfalfa?" 

The  carbonaceous  feeds  in  the 
above  list  are  wheat,  corn  and  corn 
fodder;  they  supply  carbohydrates 
and  fat,  or  heat-  and  energy-producing 
nutrients  in  excess,  and  are  deficient 
in  protein,  or  muscle-forming  ma- 
terial. The  protein  feeds  in  the  list 
are  alfalfa,  bran  and  oil  cake;  they 
supply  an  excess  of  protein.  Oats  is 
just  about  on  the  line;  that  is,  it 
contains  the  nutrients  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  balanced  ration.  Making  a 
balanced  ration  is  simply  a  matter  of 
combining  carbonaceous  feeds  with 
protein  feeds  to  secure  the  right 
proportion  between  the  two  main 
classes  of  nutrients. 

With  plenty  of  good  alfalfa  hay,  a 
balanced  ration  for  cows  can  readily 
be  made  from  the  above  feeds  without 
the  use  of  bran  or  oil  meal.  Alfalfa 
furnishes  protein  ever  so  much  more 
cheaply  than  either  of  the  concen- 
trated protein  feeds  named.  Only  in 
case  it  was  desired  to  secure  a  large 
milk  production  at  any  cost  would  it 
be  advisable  to  use  oil  cake  or  bran 
with  the  above  feeds. 

Oats  at  40  cents  a  bushel  costs  1.25 
cents  a  pound,  wheat  at  73  cents  a 
bushel  costs  1.21  cents  a  pound,  and 
corn  at  75  cents  a  bushel  costs  1.33 
cents  a  pound.  Oats  is  an  excellent 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  but  usually  it  is 
too  expensive,  in  comparison  with 
other  grains,  to  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. At  the  prices  quoted  here,  oats 
may  be  fed  quite  liberally. 

Corn  and  wheat,  when  each  is 
ground,  are  of  practically  equal  value, 
pound  for  pound,  in  feeding  dairy 
cows.  At  the  prices  named,  wheat  is 
slightly  the  cheaper,  and  should  con- 
stitute a  considerable  part  of  the 
ration.  Wheat  for  cows  must  be 
ground,  of  course;  in  fact  it  is  profit- 
able to  do  as  our  correspondent  con- 
templates and  grind  all  grain  for  dairy 
cows.  One  good  ration  from  the  list 
of  feeds  given  above  is  this:  Alfalfa 
hay,  eighteen  pounds;  and  a  mixture 
of  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  equal  parts 
by  weight,  ten  pounds.  These  are  the 
amounts  to  feed  daily  to  each  1,000 
pounds  of  liveweight.  The  ration 
would,  of  course,  be  divided  into  two 
equal  feeds. 

Some  corn  fodder  may  profitably 
be  added  to  the  ration  to  lessen  its 
cost  and  give  variety.  Alfalfa  hay 
supplies  such  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
tein that  a  considerable  amount  of 
fodder  may  be  given  without  throwing 
the  ration  out  of  balance.  A  good 
ration,  including  corn  fodder,  is  as 
follows:    Alfalfa  hay,  fifteen  pounds; 


thought  to  selection  and  breeding. 
Sixty-four  hens  laid  over  200  eggs  in 
the  year,  or  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
all  the  hens  in  the  contest.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average 
number  of  eggs  to  the  hen  laid  by  all 
the  hens  of  each  variety  in  both 
contests,  1912  and  1913: 

1912  1913 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  143  173 

Silver  Wyandottes   160  172 

Buff  Wyandottes    00  167 

Black  Langshans   156  160 

Black  Minorcas   145  158 

White  Wyandottes   125  151 

Anconas  139  149 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  126  148 

R.  C.  White  Leghorns  127  146 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  122  144 

R.  C.  Reds  150  142 

White  Orpingtons   150  140 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  120  139 

S.  C.  Reds  156  139 

Buff  Orpingtons   147  134 

White   Plymouth   Rocks  118  132 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  115  128 

Black  Orpingtons   155  128 

Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks.  .124  110 
Partridge   Wyandottes   99  110 


corn  fodder,  eight  pounds;  and  a  mix- 
ture of  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  equal 
parts  by  weight,  eight  pounds. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  practicable, 
however,  to  follow  a  calculated  ration 
closely.  The  best  way  to  feed  these 
cows  is  to  allow  them  to  eat  all  the 
alfalfa  they  want.  Then  in  addition 
give  them  some  corn  fodder  each  day. 
The  amount  of  fodder  offered,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  more  than  one- 
half,  by  weight,  of  the  amount  of 
alfalfa  consumed.  To  give  more 
fodder  than  that  would  throw  the 
ration  out  of  balance. 

Of  grain,  feed  about  eight  pounds  a 
day  to  each  1,000  pounds  of  liveweight. 
Or,  if  the  cows  are  milking  well,  give 
them  all  the  grain  they  will  consume, 
in  addition  to  roughage,  without  gain- 
ing in  weight.  The  proportion  be- 
tween the  three  grains,  corn,  wheat 
and  oats,  in  the  ration  is  not  so  im- 
portant, except  that  oats  should  not 
constitute  more  than  half  the  grain, 
because  it  makes  too  much  bulk.  At 
the  prices  quoted  the  three  grains 
may  be  used  with  about  equal  profit. 
If  corn  is  scarce  and  difficult  to 
secure,  the  grain  may  consist  of 
wheat  and  oats.  Cows  relish  corn, 
though,  and  will  be  better  pleased  if 
the  ration  contains  some  corn. 

Another  Ration  Problem 

A  Seward  county  subscriber  writes: 
"Will  you  please  give  me  your  advice 
as  to  what  would  be  the  best  ration 


for  a  dairy  cow  from  the  feeds  given 
below:  For  roughness  I  have  corn 
fodder  with  only  a  little  corn  in  it — 
the  corn  made  about  two  and  one-half 
bushels  to  the  acre — and  alfalfa  hay. 
Corn  is  worth  75  cents  a  bushel, 
wheat  73  cents,  oats  45  cents,  bran 
$1  a  hundredweight,  shorts  $1.25  a 
hundredweight,  and  oil  meal  $1.80  a 
hundredweight.  It  would  cost  10 
cents  a  hundredweight  to  have  the 
wheat  ground.  I  will  have  to  buy  all 
the  grain  except  oats  and  wheat,  so 
I  can  have  my  choice." 

Here  is  a  query  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  Thayer  county  subscriber 
answered  in  this  department  this 
week.  With  alfalfa  hay  of  good 
quality  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy 
bran,  shorts  or  oil  meal  to  balance 
the  ration.  At  the  prices  given,  corn 
costs  1.33  cents  a  pound,  oats  1.40 
cents  a  pound  and  wheat  1.21  cents  a 
pound.  Adding  the  cost  of  grinding 
brings  the  wheat  up  to  1.31  cents 
a  pound.  Wheat  must  be  ground  for 
dairy  cows,  but  it  is  also  advisable 
to  grind  corn  and  oats  for  that  class 
of  animals,  so  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
charge  the  cost  of  grinding  to  wheat 
and  not  to  the  other  grains. 

Wheat  is  probably  the  cheapest  of 
the  three  grains  at  the  prices  quoted 
and  should  be  used  liberally.  A  good 
grain  ration  can  be  made  from  wheat 
and  oats.  The  amount  of  oats,  be- 
cause of  its  bulk,  should  not  exceed 
one-half,  by  weight,  of  the  grain. 
Since  our  correspondent  has  wheat 
and  oats,  we  would  advise  buying  only 
enough  corn  to  add  variety,  and  make 
wheat  and  oats  the  basis  of  the  cow 
ration.  Give  about  eight  pounds  of 
grain  to  each  1,000  pounds  of  live- 
weight,  or  one  pound  of  grain  each 
day  for  every  three  pounds  of  daily 
milk  yield. 

For  roughness  feed  all  the  alfalfa 
the  cows  will  eat,  and  in  addition 
give  some  corn  fodder  each  day,  but 
not  more  than  half  as  much  fodder, 
by  weight,  as  the  cows  consume  of 
alfalfa.  The  more  complete  discus- 
sion given  in  answer  to  a  Thayer 
county  subscriber  above  applies  to 
this  query. 


Rape  hog  pastures  did  not  afford 
much  feed  last  summer.  That  should 
hardly  be  laid  up  against  rape,  how- 
ever, for  other  forage  crops  didn't 
furnish  much  feed  either  while  the 
weather  was  so  dry.  Rape,  like  any 
other  crop,  must  have  moisture  to 
make  growth. 


When  the  storm  breaks  it  is  too 
late  to  mend  the  shed. 


RECORD  OF  LA  MAT 

La  May,  a  registered  Holstein  cow 
owned  by  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
has  just  completed  a  year's  test  in 
which  she  produced  26,718  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  776.18  pounds  of 
butterfat.  This  is  equal  to  3,339.8 
gallons  or  13,359.2  quarts.  The  but- 
terfat when  churned  will  make  970.1 
pounds  of  butter.  This  far  surpasses 
any  previous  record  made  by  a  Ne- 
braska cow.  La  May  stands  ninth  in 
the  world  in  milk  production.  The 
average  Nebraska  cow  produces  only 
127  pounds  of  butter  a  year. 

La  May  is  six  years  old  and  has 
been  owned  by  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska for  three  years.  She  was 
milked  for  two  years  previous  to  the 
year's  test  just  completed.  During 
the  first    year   she    produced  13,941 


pounds  of  milk  containing  426.5 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  second  year 
she  produced  14,552  pounds  of  milk 
containing  434.4  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Tn  the  future  she  is  likely  to  surpass 
the  record  just  made. 

The  ration  upon  which  La  May 
made  this  record  was  composed  of 
corn  silage,  alfalfa  hay  and  a  grain 
mixture  of  corn  meal,  bran  and  oil 
meal.  About  one  pound  of  the  grain 
mixture  was  fed  for  every  four  pounds 
of  milk  produced.  On  an  average  she 
consumed  twenty  -  eight  pounds  of 
silage  daily.  For  every  dollar's  worth 
of  feed  consumed  she  gave  $3.08  worth 
of  product.  The  average  cow  in  Ne- 
braska returns  only  about  $1.25  worth 
of  product  for  every  dollar's  worth 
of  feed.  All  cows  will  not  do  as  well 
as  La  May,  but  this  test  shows  the 
possibilities  of  a  good  cow. 


264  Page  Book  on 
Silos  and  Silage 

1913    copyrighted    edition  now 
ready.     Most  complete  work  on     A  fk 
this  subject  published.     Used  as      |  11/9 
textbook   by   many   Agricultural      I  III 
Colleges.    Gives  the  facts  about     A  V  \J 
Modern    Silage    Methods  —  tells 
just  what  you  want  to  know,  264  pages — in- 
dexed— over  45  Illustrations,  a  vast  amount 
of  useful   information  boiled  down   for  the 
practical  farmer.    Tells  "How  to  Make  Si- 
lage" —  "How    to   Feed    Silage"  —  "How  to 
Build  Silos" — "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fer- 
tility"— "Silage  Crops  in  Semi-Arid  Regions." 
All  about  "Summer  Silos"   and  the  Use  of 
Silage   in    Beef   Production.     Ninth  Edition 
now   ready.     Send   for  your  copy  at  once. 
Enclose  10c  In  coin  or  postage  stamps  and 
mention  this  paper.      SILVER  MANUFAC- 
TURING  COMPANY.   Salem,  Ohio. 


La  May,  Holstein  cow  owned  by  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Produced 
26,718  pounds  of  milk,  containing  776  pounds  of  butterfat,  in  one  year. 


*tlfl:2P  Sweep  F«d  I  014-00  Galvanized 
*>IU    Srlndtr.      |  0 1 <f  steel  Wind  Mill. 
We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  yon  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  lie.. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Cushion  Shoes 

oij  ligjijgiig 

EMM  ' '' "' 1 

tender 


Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes 
are  worn  by  people  for  com- 
fort and  relief  from  troubles 
due  to  sensitive  feet.  A  soft 
quilted  sole  is  built  in  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  lines  of  the 
foot  and  absorb  the  jar  of 
walking.  Resists  dampness — 
cool  in  summer,  and  warm  in 
winter. 


HONORBfLT 
SHOES 

Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes  are 
made  in  a  large  variety  of  styles  for 
men  and  women — and  are  neat  and 
dressy  .  Durable  shoe  quality  is  in- 
sured because  they  belong  to  the 
Mayer  Honorbilt  line.  Either  for 
relief  from  foot  trouble  or  for  solid 
comfort  wear  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes. 

WARNING  —  Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the 
sole.   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honor- 
bilt  Shoes  in  all  styles 
for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren: Drysox,  the  tvet 
weather  shoe  and  Martha 
Washington  Comfort 
Shoes. 
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THE- 
HORSE 


A  tTTp     FROM  COLLEGES 

V.  11  1/  fft  Grant.  Iowa.  March  3,  1918. 

«  Sjrl   ■   i  j1"   Troy  Chemical  Co. ,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. . 

t&A  M  I  JM  Your  excellent  book  pleased  us  so  much 
that  I  am  asking  you  to  send  us  8  more 
copies  for  our  Agricultural  cless. 
Thanks.  A.  W.  Phillips,  Prin. 

Un'ty  of  California,  Berkeley.  March  11. 
Troy  Chemical  Co..  Bin-hamton,  N.  Y. : 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Save-The- 
"lorse  Book,  which  contains  many  val- 
lable  suggestions  and  good  advice  for 
horse  owners. 

Very  truly  yours,     F.  L.  Gbifftn. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating  horses 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if 
Remedy  fails.  You  risk  nothing  by  writing;  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  for  advice  and  there  will 
be  no  string  to  it. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  our  18 
Years'  Discoveries— Treating  Every  Kind  Ring- 
bone—Thoropin-SPAVIN  -and  ALL— Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease— Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD- 
ERATE. But  write  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK 
— Sample  Contract  and  Advice — ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  14 '  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamlon,  N.Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
.  Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send  , 
Jjy  Parcel  Post  or   Express  paid. 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL  Clover.  Timothy, 
Alfalfa.  Seed  Corn.  Seed  Oats,  Millet,  Cane, 
etc..  etc.  Send  samples  and  lowest  prices. 
AVE   BROTHERS  BLAIR,  NEB. 

Seed  Corn  Center  of  The  World. 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and 
Mulcher  makes  it  —  leaves  a  loose  mulch  op  top  to 
retain  moisture  —  all  in  one  operation,  and  doubles 


crop  pro lith.  Made  in  8  sizes,  1  and  3  sections. 
Price  $22  and  up. 


Free 
circular 
giving  val- 
uable informa- 
tion, "How  to  Pre- 
paro  Soil  for  Better 
Crops. '  Describes  ma- 
chine, its  principle  and  ad- 
vantages.   Gives  testimonials 
from  farmers,  proving  its  value  for 
all  crops.  Send  for  it  today. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO, 
■nznsssa  Box  407      -     Hastings,  Nebr. 


g  U    p  GASOLINE 


ENGINE 


SI  m  pie, durable,  pow- 
erful.Carefully  made 
to  give  satisfaction. 
34  sizes  and  kinds. 

Shipped  anywhere 
on  trial.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  Big 
"  'ill, 


OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ">3*  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  forSearcE 
BOOKS,  HDVIGCS  AND  SEARCHES  FREh 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SPOT  CASH  FOR  FURS 


HIGHEST  PRICES  AND  HONES'*  GRADING  1 

Ship  .  our  hid**  and  fur*  to  m*.  I  charge  no  com- 
mission* and  remit  promptly  same  day  shipment 
Is  reoeived.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  ship- 
ment. Let  me  tan  your  cow  or  horse  hide  for  s 
rob*  or  cost,  Write  today  tor  FREE  CATALOG— 
PRIOH  LISTS  and  SHIPPING  TAGS. 
C.  W.  SWINGLE,  S3  B.  »th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


edge  of  farm 

stock  and  fair  education  to  work  in  an  office.  $80  a  mouth 
with  advancement,  steady  employment,  mult  be  honest  and  re- 
liable. Branch  office,  of  the  association  are  being  established 
in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particulars.  The  Vet- 
erinary Science  Association,  Dept.  22,  London,  Caneds. 


Kris  Favors  5A 

Buy  "hubby"  a  5A  robe,  or  a  5A  blanket  for  his 
favorite  horse ;  he  will  appreciate  it  as  much  as 
a  personal  Xmas  gift  5A  Horse  Blankets  will 
outlast  two  ordinary  blankets ;  therefore,  they 
are  the  cheapest  Select  the 

5A  Storm  King 

Square  Blankets 

Strongest,  warmest,  thickest  and  closest  woven. 
Will  keep  "Dobbin"  snug  and  "comfy"  against 
the  bitterest  storm.  Weigh  8  lbs.  Measure  84x90 
inches.    Medium  priced. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  blankets  in  colors. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Improving  Crops  by  Breeding 

By  K.  A.  EMERSON,  University  of  Nebraska 


REVERSIONS  OR  FREAKS 


In  an  earlier  article  I  said  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  crosses 
would  help  us  to  understand  such 
mystifying  occurrences  as  the  appear- 
ance of  single-combed  birds  in  sup- 
posedly pure  rose-combed  breeds,  the 
appearance  of  occasional  black  sheep 
in  white  breeds,  and  the  like.  Now 
we  are  ready  for  the  explanation. 

Suppose  a  new  rose-combed  breed 
is  produced  by  crossing  a  single- 
combed  breed  with  a  rose-combed  one. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in 
crosses  of  rose-combed  with  single- 
combed  fowls,  rose  comb  acts  just  as 
black  color  usually  does  in  crosses 
of  black  with  white  corn.  The  cross 
will,  therefore,  have  rose  combs.  If 
the  several  individuals  of  this  first 
cross  are  inter-bred,  as  is  likely  to  be 
the  case,  the  second  generation  will 
consist  of  about  three  rose-combed 
birds  to  one  single-combed  one.  The 
single-combed  fowls  will,  of  course, 
be  discarded.  Such  rose-combed  ones 
as  satisfy  other  requirements  of  the 
new  breed  will  be  retained. 

Now,  about  two-thirds  of  those  rose- 
combed  individuals  will  be  hybrid  for 
this  character,  like  the  first  generation 
of  the  cross,  and  only  about  one-third 
will  be  pure  rose  combed.  The  two 
kinds  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any 
sort  of  an  examination.  The  chances 
are,  therefore,  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
appearance  of  some  single-combed 
chicks  in  the  third  generation.  This 
would  probably  cause  little  concern, 
for  one  would  hardly  expect  to  be  rid 
of  the  single  comb  so  soon  after  a 
cross. 

Reversion  Not  Mystery 

,  But  suppose  that  by  chance  the 
cockerel  chosen  to  head  the  flock  is 
pure  bred  with  respect  to  rose  comb, 
just  as  is  one  out  of  three  of  the 
second-generation  black  corn  grains. 
The  condition  of  the  pullets,  whether 
pure  or  hybrid  for  rose  comb,  will 
then  have  no  effect  on  the  next  gener- 
ation. All  the  chicks  will  have  rose 
combs.  Part  of  them,  of  course,  will 
be  pure  and  part  hybrid  for  this 
character,  just  as  is  the  black  corn 
that  results  from  back-crossing  black 
corn  with  a  pure  black  variety. 

Suppose  that  again  the  next  year 
the  chosen  cockerels  are  pure  for  rose 
comb  and  that  some  of  the  pullets  are 
still  hybrid  for  this  character.  Again 
no  single-combed  chicks  could  appear. 
Perhaps  the  breeding  would  go  on 
this  way  for  several  years.  Would 
not  the  breeder  be  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  he  had  succeeded  in  "fixing" 
the  rpse-combed  character  in  his  new 
breed?  On  the  contrary,  as  long  as 
there  are  any  hybrid  rose-combed 
birds  in  the  flock  there  is  danger. 
Sooner  or  later  a  cockerel  that  is 
hybrid  for  rose  comb  may  be  kept. 
Mated  with  pure  rose-combed  pullets 
he  will  produce  only  rose-combed 
chicks— half  of  them  hybrid.  But  any 
hybrid  rose-combed  pullets  that  may 
chance  to  be  kept  will  certainly 
produce  25  per  cent  single-combed 
chicks  when  mated  with  such  a 
cockerel. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  mys- 
terious about  the  occurrence  of  single- 
combed  chicks  in  the  newer  rose- 
combed  breeds.  And  if  single  combs 
occur  in  old,  well  established  breeds, 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  freaks 
or  mysterious  reversions,  but  are  to  be 
accounted  for  just  as  in  a  new  breed. 

A  realization  of  the  cause  of  such 
supposed  freaks — now  seem  not  to  be 
freaks  at  all — as  single-combed  chicks 
in  rose-combed  breeds  of  fowls,  black 
lambs  in  white  breeds  of  sheep,  etc., 
is  of  value  not  alone  for  the  satisfac- 
tion it  gives  the  breeder.  A  knowl- 
edge of  this  sort  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  rid  his  flocks  abso- 
lutely of  any  tint  that  clings  to  them 
from  a  previous  cross,  no  matter  how 
long  ago  or  how  recently  the  cross 
occurred.  To  accomplish  this,  he  must 
turn  detective  and  shadow  his  birds 
until  he  finds  out  which  of  them  still 
retain  the  taint  of  the  cross.  He  can- 
not do  this  by  inspection.  No  dark 
lantern  is  required.  A  hybrid  rose 
comb  looks  just  like  a  pure  rose  comb. 

Detecting  the  Hybrids 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  very  sure 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  simple 
way  of  determining  which  birds  are 
I  tainted  with  the  single  comb.   A  pure 


rose-combed  bird  produces  only  one 
kind  of  germ  cell,  all  transmitting 
the  rose-comb  character.  A  bird  with 
hybrid  rose  comb — just  like  hybrid 
black  corn — produces  two  kinds  of 
germ  cells,  half  transmitting  rose 
comb  and  the  other  half  transmitting 
single  comb.  Our  detective,  however, 
will  need  no  microscope  to  determine 
this  matter.  It  would  be  of  no  use 
to  him,  in  fact,  for  the  germ  cells  look 
as  much  alike  as  the  combs.  If  half 
the  germ  cells  produced  by  any  rose- 
combed  bird  transmit  single  comb, 
crossing  that  bird  with  any  other 
single-combed  bird  will  result  in  half 
of  its  progeny  having  single  combs. 

The  detective's  outfit  will  consist 
then  of  (1)  trapnests  or  some  other 
device  for  separating  the  eggs  of  the 
several  hens,  (2)  an  incubator  in  which 
the  eggs  can  be  hatched  separately 
and  (3)  a  few  representatives  of  some 
single-combed  breed — or  just  mongrel 
single-combed  stock  will  do,  for 
single  comb  always  breeds  true.  He 
will  cross  all  the  birds  under  suspi- 
cion with  any  single-combed  indi- 
viduals and  the  tainted  member  of  his 
flock  will  stand  revealed.  The  single 
combs  of  their  chicks  are  their  un- 
doing. It's  the  same  old  tale.  Where 
a  detective  of  criminals  among  men 
is  said  to  shadow  the  women  of  the 
family,  knowing  that  he  can  thereby 
sooner  or  later  catch  the  men  wanted, 
a  detective  of  inherited  taints  watches 
the  children. 

If  this  principle  applied  only  to 
comb  characters  of  chickens,  it  would 
be  of  little  interest  to  many  readers 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  But  it  is 
of  wide  application.  I  have  used 
chickens  only  as  an  illustration.  Cer- 
tain strains  of  yellow  dent  corn, 
which,  if  they  followed  the  dictum  of 
the  corn  judge,  must  have  red  cobs, 
persist  nevertheless  in  producing 
some  white  cobs.  The  white  cobs,  we 
now  see,  can  be  eliminated  easily 
enough.  It  is  probable  that  the  same 
explanation  will  hold  for  the  appear- 
ance of  black  lambs  in  white  breeds 
of  sheep  and  red  calves  in  black  breeds 
of  cattle. 

A  red-headed  child,  all  of  whose 
ancestors  back  as  far  as  the  great 
grandparents  are  known  to  have  had 
black  hair,  is  an  unfailing  source  of 
wonder.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
mysterious  about  it.  It  comes  about 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  single 
combs  appear  in  rose-combed  fowls 
and  white  cobs  appear  in  red-cobbed 
corn.  And  even  much  more  serious 
results  may  follow  from  the  same 
cause,  as  when  some  mental  or  other 
disease  crops  out  suddenly  on  account 
of  some  hidden  taint  in  the  human 
strain. 


TO  SAVE  TIME  AND  MONET 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  From  where 
I  sit  I  can  count  twenty-two  wind- 
mills, each  pumping  water  from  a 
water  level  350  feet  below  the  sur- 
face.' Each  mill  supplies  a  farm  with 
water.  Two  of  these  farms  are  sec- 
tions, four  are  half  sectibns  and  the 
remainder  are  quarter  sections.  Each 
well  with  windmill,  tower,  tank, 
reservoir,  pipe  and  troughs  cost  about 
$500,  making  a  total  investment  of 


$11,000  for  the  twenty-two  farms.  The 
annual  interest  on  this  amounts  to 
$880,  and  in  addition  there  Is  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  twenty-two,  outfits  in 
repair.  The  twenty-two  families  liv- 
ing in  the  same  community  and  farm- 
ing this  land  could  have  a  better  water 
supply  from  three  wells,  costing 
$2,000,  than  they  have  now  from 
twenty-two.  You  see  there  is  $9,000 
needlessly  invested  in  wells. 

That  is  not  the  only  equipment  in 
which  these  farmers  have  unneces- 
sary money  invested.  Each  of  them 
keep  a  few  cows  and  nearly  all  of 
them  have  cream  separators,  which 
cost  about  $60  each.  That  represents 
an  investment  of  $1,320,  and  in  addi- 
tion these  separators  must  be  operated 
by  hand.  A  large-size  separator  with 
an  engine  to  operate  it  costs  $250. 
This  would  separate  all  the  milk  for 
these  families  and  save  $1,120,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  labor  of  washing 
twenty-one  separators.  On  these 
farms  are  twenty-two  barns,  but  not 
one  of  them  is  a  good  one.  And  yet 
one-fifth  of  the  money  invested  in 
these  poor  barns  would  build  one  good 
barn  large  enough  for  the  stock  of 
twenty  families.  The  twenty  corn 
cribs  and  granaries  on  these  farms, 
in  and  out  of  which  the  grain  is  labori- 
ously shoveled,  could  be  replaced 
with  one  elevator  at  one-half  the 
cost,  and  would  handle  all  the  grain 
without  any  shoveling. 

I  see  where  twenty-one  unnecessary 
ranges  heat  an  equal  number  of  un- 
necessary kitchens,  all  of  them  poorly 
equipped  and  wasting  time,  money 
and  patience  to  do  the  work  that 
could  be  done  in  one  properly  equipped 
kitchen  with  one-third  of  the  work. 
In  the  same  houses  there  are  twenty- 
two  sets  of  tubs,  boards  and  irons 
with  which  to  do  the  laundry  work 
that  could  all  be  done  in  one  well 
equipped  laundry  by  machinery.  When 
will  this  waste  of  money  and  human 
life  teach  the  farmers  to  co-operate? 

G.  C.  STREETER. 

Phillips  County,  Colorado. 


RED  CLOUD  INSTITUTE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Unusually 
fine  weather  and  good  roads  favored 
the  farmers'  institute  at  Red  Cloud. 
These  and  other  factors  made  it  a 
highly  successful  affair.  In  spite  of 
the  dry  summer  the  institute  this 
year  was  better  than  ever  before. 
There  was  a  large  exhibit  of  fine 
horses  and  some  of  the  largest  mules 
this  side  of  Kansas  City.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  good  exhibits  of  corn, 
apples  and  other  Nebraska  products 
which  did  not  indicate  any  shortage 
in  crops  the  past  year.  Mr.  William 
Ernst  judged  the  livestock  and 
seemed  to  have  a  difficult  work  in 
deciding  which  animals  were  the  best 
in  their  respective  classes.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  institute  occurred  a 
parade  in  which  all  the  school  chil- 
dren and  the  campfire  girls  were 
represented.  C.  J.  WHITE. 

Webster  Co. 


An  Otoe  county  farmer  replanted 
the  small  tubers  while  digging  his 
potatoes  last  summer.  When  the 
September  rains  came  the  tubers 
grew  and  made  flourishing  plants. 
At  the  time  of  frost  late  in  October 
new  potatoes  large  enough  to  use, 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  first 
crop,  had  developed. 


It's  no  fun  to  be  a  town  cow  when 
feed  is  scarce  and  high  priced. 


3*Niifp  WONDER. 

WN£D  BY  JO.  BR  YNE  ftURORR  ,  N£&. 


The  above  is  the  valuable  show  and  breeding  boar  owned  by  J.  O.  Bayne,  Auro 
Nebraska,  whose  write-up  appears  In  this  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  Spec 
mention  is  made  of  this  boar. 


Wednesday.  December  10, 
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H.  C.  McKelvie  >  F-  IHm„„ 
O.  I.  Purdy  \  F«e,<>men 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations.— S.   R.   McKelvie,  Pub. 

Versaw's   Poland  Sale 

D.  Li.  Versaw,  Stafford,  Neb,,  who  re- 
cently held  a  sale  of  Poland  Chinas,  reports 
quite  a  good  sale.  Clyde  C.  Mather  con- 
ducted the  sale  in  good  shape.  The  top 
was  $37. 

Coleman  Brothers'  Polands 

Coleman  Brothers,  Ithaca,  Neb.,  will  hold 
their  annual  bred  sow  sale  on  Monday, 
February  2.  This  herd  rates  high  in  big- 
type  circles  and  is  one  of  the  highest  class 
herds  in  that  section  of  Nebraska.  We 
will  give  a  line-up  on  their  sale  offering 
and  the  breeding  in  this'  herd  in  the  near 
future. 

Knight's   Holstein  Sale 

The  sale  of  high  grade  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys-  sold  by  E.  A.  Knight,  Lexington, 
Neb.,  the  latter  part  of  November  brought 
very  good  prices,  cows  and  heifers  of  pro- 
ducing ages  averaging  about  $103  per  head. 
The  entire  offering  was  sold.  Col.  Mitchell, 
the  local  auctioneer,  did  the  selling  very 
satisfactorily. 

Twenty-five  Red  Polled  Bulls 

M.  H.  Christiansen  &  Son,  Plainview, 
Neb.,  have  twenty-five  young  Red  Polled 
bulls  for  sale,  sired  by  Red  Prince  H.  B. 
21779,  and  Forrester  H.  B.  22308.  This  is 
a  great  bunch  of  bulls  from  which  to  select 
a  herd  header  and  also  the  herd  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  in  the  western 
states.  Descriptions  andi  prices  will  be 
cheerfully   furnished   on  request. 

Johnson's  Big;,  Prolific  Polands 

Gilbert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Neb.,  breeder 
of  Poland  China  swine  of  the  big,  prolific 
kind,  reports  his  herd  to  be  in  fine  shape 
and  the  prospects  splendid  for  a  choice 
offering  of  sows  for  his  March  sale.  These 
sows  will  be  bred  to  four  different  boars 
of  well  known,  big-type  blood  lines  and 
will  be  grown  out  in  the  most  valuable 
shape  for  the  buyer.  Keep  this  herd  in 
mind. 

Nash  Sells  February  7 

J.  T.  R.  Nash,  Minden,  Neb.,  will  dis- 
perse his  herd  of  Poland  Chinas  on  February 
7.  This  will  constitute  one  of  the  leading 
Poland  China  herds,  and  foundation  stock 
from  this  sale  can  be  made  to  give  as  good 
a  record  for  others  as  they  have  for  Mr. 
Nash.  Parties  who  attended  the  state  fair 
will  remember  the  big  two-year-old  herd 
boar,  Big  Hercules,  shown  by  Mr.  Nash 
and  that  won  second  in  his  class.  Most  of 
the  sows  will  be  bred  to  him. 

Badger   &   Frost  Holstein  Sale 

The  sale  of  high  grade  Holsteins  made 
by  Badger  &  Frost,  Central  City,  Neb., 
December  4,  was.  very  good,  making  an 
average  of  close  to  $120  per  head.  The 
offering  was  the  best  that  Mr.  Frost  was 
able  to  select  from  the  celebrated  Loraine 
county  (Ohio)  district,  where  good  Hol- 
steins are  produced  in  abundance.  The 
top  of  the  sale  was  $167.50.  with  a  few 
head  spelling  below  $100.  Col.  Dan  Fuller 
conducted  the  sale  ably,  and  was  well  as- 
sisted by  Cols.  Shelton,  Fuller  and  Firkins. 
Geiken's  Duroc  Sale 

H.  D.  Geiken,  Cozad,  Neb.,  sold  the  most 
of  his  offering  of  Duroc  boars  listed  for1  his 
sale  in  Gothenburg,  the  average  being  about 
$23.  This  was  far  too  low  considering  the 
quality  of  the  stock  sold,  but  Mr.  Geiken 
expressed  himself  as  reasonably  pleased  be- 
cause he  expects  to  hold  sales  at  this  point 
annually  and  has  confidence  that  the  breed- 
ers and  stockmen  in  this  vicinity  will  give 
better  support  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Quinn  bought  the  top  boar.  Col.  Arthur 
W.  Thompson  conducted  the  sale  in  a 
pleasing    and    forceful  manner. 

Powers'    Giant  Polands 

C.  B.  Powers.  Aurora,  Neb.,  and  Perry 
Reed,  Henderson,  Neb.,  will  put  up  an 
offering  of  fifty  head  of  bred  Poland  China 
sows  the  latter  part  of  January  that  will 
make  all  sale  offerings  of  the  season  go 
some  to  equal  them.  The  gilts  will  be 
weighing  from  325  to  400  pounds  and  are 
a  grand  lot  of  big,  smooth,  heavy-boned 
sorts.  The  breeding  represented  will  be 
unexcelled.  Extended  mention  of  this  offer- 
ing will  be  made  soon  in  these  columns. 
This  is  the  home  of  Again  Expansion,  Big 
Bone   and    other   big-type  boars. 

Briggs'   Duroc  Sale 

The  sale  of  Duroc  boars  held  by  George 
Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  on  No- 
vember 25  was  fairly  well  attended  and 
made  an  average  of  over  $25.  Considering 
the  twenty  best  boars  in  the  sale  from  the 
standpoint  of  growth  and  individuality  this 
average  represents  about  50  per  cent  of 
their  worth.  James  Conkling,  Franklin. 
Neb.,  got  the  top  boar  at  $45.  This  was  a 
March  31  pig,  weighing  close  to  250  pounds. 
W.  G.  Unltt,  Seward,  Neb.,  got  a  good  one 
for  $36.  Two  or  three  others  went  to  good 
herds  around  $40.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
choice  and  creditable  offering  of  boars. 
Jacobsen  Buys  Durocs 

J.  A.  Jacobsen.  Marquette,  Neb.,  recently 
bought  some  of  H.  O.  Harney's  best  breed- 
ing stock,  including  the  two  herd  boars', 
Be»uty  Wilkes  and  Gold  Model.  Beauty 
Wilkes  is  one  of  the  oldest  Duroc  sires  In 
service  in  the  state  and  in  his  time  has 
gotten  a  lot  of  valuable  stuff,  particularly 
sows.  Gold  Model  is  a  very  fashionably 
bred  boar  of  the  Golden  Model  breeding  and 
is  big  and  smooth.  He  also  got  a  Prince 
of  Colonels  sow  out  of  an  Ohio  Chief  dam. 
This,  added  to  the  good  foundation  which 
Mr.  Jacobsen  had,  should  attract  attention 
and  patronage  from  breeder1!  next  season. 
Morgan  s  Big  Polands 

Joshua  Morgan,  Hardy.  Neb.,  writes  that 
he  is  breeding  twenty-eight  sow*,  twenty- 
three  fall  yearling  sows  and  thirty  spring 
gilts  for  his  own  use  and  for  his  public 
sale  of  bred  sows  March  10-.  If  Mr.  Morgan 
keeps-  this  bunch  coming  on  the  way  they 
promised  to  develop  when  we  saw  them  in 
the  summer,  it  will  be  one  of  the  very 
high-class,  practical-type  offerings  of  bred 
Poland  China  sows  to  sell  next  spring. 
The  sires  in  service  are  Long  Sam  by 
Samson,  Guy's  Price  Wonder,  and  High 
Pocket.  These  are  all  big  boars.  It  will 
be  well  to  make  special  notation  of  this 
sale  offering. 


Foss   Buys   Golden   Model  Boar 

Theo.  Foss,  Sterling,  Neb.,  has  purchased 
a  cracking  good  young  Duroc  boar  of  the 
Golden  Model  breeding  called  Foss'  Golden 
Model  2d,  by  Golden  Model  2d  by  old 
Golden  Model,  and  out  of  a  dam  by  the 
noted  W.  -B.'s  Model  Chief.  This  pig  is 
out  of  a  litter  of  fourteen  farrowed  and 
twelve  raised.  He  is  a  good-boned,  well- 
formed,  smooth-bodied  boar,  and  sows 
mated  with  him  should  be  in  strong  de- 
mand. Other  sires  represented  in  Mr.  Foss' 
good  herd  are  Prince  of  Colonels  2d  by 
Prince  of  Colonels;  Foss'  Ohio  Colonel  by 
Ohio  Colonel,  and  Valley  King  I  Am  by  the 
champion  Valley  King.  He  will  have  forty 
high  class  sows  in  his  February  sale  and 
a  large  number  of  these  will  be  bred  to 
Foss"   Golden  Model  2d. 

Scotch  Herd  Bulls  For  Sale  or  Trade 

George  C.  Ritchie,  Gresham,  Neb.,  advises 
that  he  will  now  sell  or  trade,  for  a  bull 
equally  as  good,  his  herd  bull,  King  Fra- 
grant. King  Fragrant  is  one  of  the  well 
known  Scotch  bulls  of  the  state,  was  got 
by  King  Champion,  and  is  out  of  Lady 
Fragrant,  second  dam  Lady  Meringo,  third 
dam  Imp.  Lady  Douglas,  the  dam  of  Cum- 
berland's Last.  King  Fragrant  is  a  mas- 
sive, meaty  roan  bull,  with  strong  Scotch 
characteristics,  is  a  sire  of  much  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  and  could  be  used  to 
advantage  in  any  high  class  herd  seeking 
this  line  of  breeding.  Anyone  who  has  a 
high  class  bull  that  he  would  exchange 
for  King  Fragrant  should  communicate  with 
Mr.  Ritchie.  A  cash  buyer  for  him  will 
find  the  price  on  him  much  below  the 
prices  that  are  being  paid  for  bulls  of 
equal  merit  that  are  untried.  Mr.  Ritchie 
also  has  two  seven-months  and  two  nine- 
months-old  bull  calves  for  sale  that  are 
very  good  individuals.  Write  him  and 
kindly  mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Bayne's  Immune  Durocs 

We  recently  ca'lled  on  J.  O.  Bayne,  Aurora, 
Neb.,  and  saw  the  line-up  of  sows  that  he 
will  sell  in  his  February  sale.  There  will 
be  about  ten  fall  sows,  ten  tried  sows  and 
yearlings  and  twenty  gilts.  Thirty  head  of 
the  offering  are  sired  by  or  bred  to  B.  & 
R.'s  Wonder,  the  boar  that  won  third  in  the 
aged  class  at  the  state  fair  this  fall.  This 
boar  has  an  unusual  record,  having  been 
fitted  as  a  pig  and  winner  in  Barnes'  show 
litter  that  fall  and  has  been  fitted  for  the 
show  every  season  since,  coming  back 
now  stronger  than  ever.  His  get  are  good. 
Most  of  the  other  sows  in  the  sale  are  bred 
to  Golden  Model  36th.  a  pig  for  which  Mr. 
Bayne  paid  close  to  $120  in  the  Waltemeyer 
sale  this  fall.  He  is  by  Golden  Model  2d 
and  out  of  Queen  Wonderful  by  Crimson 
Wonder  Again,  combining  directly  in  his 
blood  lines  the  blood  of  the  heaviest  prize 
winning  stock  of  the  breed.  He  is  a  full 
brother  to  Golden  Model  34th.  the  champion 
boar  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  this  year. 
Watch  for  announcement  of  this  sale. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

12 —  A.    F.   Hager,   Avoca,  la. 

13 —  J.   B.   Ashby,   Audubon,  la. 

19 —  Robt.  Hairsine,  Missouri  Valley,  la. 

20 —  Waltemeyer  Bros.,  Melbourne,  la. 
20 — S.   M.  Hinkle,   Genoa,  Neb. 

22 —  J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks,  Neb. 

23 —  C.  E.  Clauff,  Central  City,  Neb. 

24 —  F.  A.  Scofield,  Columbus,  Neb. 

27 —  T.  J.  Overboe,  Allen,  Neb. 

28 —  W.  H.  Swartsley  &  Son,  Riverdale. 
Neb. 

28 —  P.  W.  Weberg,  Denison,  la. 

29 —  O.  S.  Larson,  Logan,  la. 

30 —  Willard  Robbins,   Lyons,  Neb. 

31 —  Wm.  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 
31 — Dave  Boesiger,   Cortland,  Neb. 

2 —  E.    H.    Carpenter    &    Son,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

3 —  Gus  Krueger,   Beemer,  Neb. 

4 —  Clarence  Wallace,  Wlsner,  Neb. 

5 —  Robert  Lelsy,  Wisner,  Neb. 

6 —  Henry  Stuthman,   Pilger,  Neb. 
9 — O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 

10 —  C.    E.    Peterson,    Genoa,  Neb. 

11 —  F.    B.    Nelson,   Lindsay,  Neb. 

12 —  N.  J.  Nelson,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

13 —  William   Modsrow,   Beemer,  Neb. 

14 —  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 

16 —  Briggs  Bros.,   Seward,  Neb. 

17 —  George  Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 

17 —  A.  F.   Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 

18 —  Gilbert  Van   Patten,   Sutton,  Neb. 

18 —  George  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

19 —  Henry  Wernimont,   Ohiowa,  Neb. 

19 —  George  Davis  &  Son,  Milford,  Neb. 

20 —  Tyrrell  &  Severns,   Seward,  Neb. 

21 —  E.  E.  &  N.  T.  Youngs,  Lexington. 

24 —  F.   E.   Merrick,   Osceola,  Neb. 

25 —  E.  J.  Brown.  Osceola,  Neb. 
25 — Theo.   Foss,   Sterling,  Neb. 

25 —  Fred   Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  la. 

26 —  G.  E.  Samuelson.  Osceola,  Neb. 

26 —  J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner.  Neb. 

27 —  Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal,  Neb. 

27 —  O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kearney,  Neb. 

28 —  J.  N.  Forbes,  Plainview,  Neb. 
2 — L.  J.   Kuzel,   Clarkson,  Neb. 
4 — J.   R.   Blackburn,   Ord,  Neb. 

13 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
Poland  Chinas 

20 —  Roy  Adams,  Laurel,  Neb. 

21 —  Robert   Schug,   Coleridge,  Neb. 

22 —  T.    G.   Reetz,    Bloomfield,  Neb. 

23 —  Thomas  F.  Miller,  York,  Neb. 

24—  Beall  &  Jackson,   Roca,  Neb. 

27 —  Col.  Houseman,  Wakefield,  Neb. 

28 —  W.  J.   Crow,  Webb,  la. 

29 —  C.   H.   Schram,   Newcastle,  Neb. 

2 —  Coleman  Bros.,   Ithaca,  Neb. 

3 —  J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock, 
Neb. 

3 —  C.  W.  Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 

4 —  Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 

4 —  Timm    Neuhofel    &    Sons,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

5 —  G.    A.    Kissinger,    Milford,  Neb. 

6 —  Morris  Fowler,   Arcadia,  Neb. 

7 —  Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  la. 
7 — J.  T.  R.  Nash,  Minden,  Neb. 

11 — D.  C,  Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb. 
13 — Mather  &  Wolfe,  O'Neill,  Neb. 
21 — Orville  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 
24 — Jake  Dietsch.   Boone,  Neb. 
3 — Frank   Dvorak,   Howells,  Neb. 

3 —  K.   F.   Dietsch,   Orleans,  Neb. 

4 —  Gilbert  Johnson,   Osceola,  Neb. 

5 —  H.    B.    Taylor,    Farnam,  Neb. 

6 —  William  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 

7 —  H.  H.  Meyer,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 
10 — Joshua  Morgan,   Hardy,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

Dec.  16 — Combination    sale    at    So.  Omaha. 

C.  A.   Saunders,  Manilla,   Iowa,  Mgr. 
Dec.  .17 — J.   T.   Judge,   Carroll,  la. 
Feb.  17 — Jim  Lahey  and  M-  A.  Swain,  Ewing, 

Neb.     Sale  held  in  sale  pavilion. 
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Mar.  11 — E.  W.  Crossgrove  &  Son,  Farnam. 
Neb. 

Mar.  17 — J.  M.  Lammers,  L.  D.  Greenwood 
and  C.   E.   Churchill.    Sale  at  Hart- 
ington,  Neb. 
Mar.  25 — A.  C.   Shallenberger,  Alma,  Neb. 

Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durhams 
Mar.  12 — A.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  Seward,  Neb 

Hampshire* 
Mar.   7 — C.    P.    Paulsen,    Nora,    Neb.  Sale 

at  Fremont,  Neb. 
Mar.  12— H.   D.    DeKalb,   DeKalb,    la.  Sale 

at  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Mar.  18 — Roy  Fisher,  Wlnslde,  Neb. 

Holsteins 

Dec.  23 — F.  B.  Tipton,  Sr.,  Seward,  Neb. 
Dispersion  sale.  (Pure-breds  but  not 
registered.) 

Herefords 

Jan.  28 — Mousel  Bros.,   Cambridge,  Neb. 
Feb.  19  and  20 — Nebraska  Hereford  Breeders' 
sale   at   Grand   Island,   Neb.  Robert 

Mousel.  Manager. 
Mar.  10 — A,  F.  Hager,  Ayoca,  Iowa. 
Mar.  11 — O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  la. 
Angus 

Apr.  1  and  2 — Escher  &  Son  and  Escher  A 
Ryan,  Botna,  Iowa.  Sale  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Percherong 

Feb.  17-18 — Lakewood      Farm  Percherons, 
Rock  Rapids,  la.    Sale  at  Sioux  City. 
Draft  Horses 

Jan.  27,  28.  29,  30 — Breeders'  Sale  Com- 
pany,  Bloomington,  111. 

™TOOJ!ATELT9^3LA^ 

25  Red  Polled  Bulls 

These  are  choice,  well  bred  youngsters  ready 
for  service.  Reasonable  prices.  Correspond- 
ence and  inspection  solicited.  M.  H.  CHRIS- 
TIANSEN &  SON,  Plainview,  Nebraska. 


Fifty  Shropshire  Ewes 

FOR  SALE.  Very  choice.  Bred  to  a 
Buck  by  an  Imported  Ram.  Bwes  closely 
related  to  imported  stock.  Prices  very 
reasonable   to   move  at  once. 

LAKEWOOD  FARM 

Rock    Rapids,  Iowa 


South  Omaha 

Tuesday,  Dec.  16 


About  60  Head 


30  Bulls  30  Females 

Some  corking  good  herd  bull 
prospects  and  some  choice  females. 
Cows  with  calves  at  foot,  and  young 
females.     See   other  announcements. 

C.  A.  SAUNOfRS,  Mgr. 

MANILLA  IOWA 


CHESTER  WHITES 


A   FEW    CHOICE    SPRING  BOARS 

sired  by  one  of  L.  B.  Silver's  grand 

males.    PRICED  RIGHT. 

F.  P.  MAJORS  PERU,  NEB. 


Murray's  O. I.C.  Bred  SowsandC.lts 
**jf  9  For  Sale— Four  big  type  boars 
in  service  at  this  time.  Al*o  a  few  good  fall  and 
spring  boars  for  sale  yet.  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  for 
those  who  wish  them.  Pitas    II  iliivvaw 

Friend,  Nebraska  UliaS.  II.  mWT9J 

Wanted— 15  Market  Shotes 

Want  thrifty  shoats,  free  from  disease.  Give 
weight  and  price  in  first  letter.  Must  be 
within  100  miles'  from  Columbus.  Address: 
WILLIAM    KIPPLE         COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Read   the  ads. — S.   R.  McKelvie. 


THE  BEST  FOR  HOGS 


LEE'S  HOG  REMEDY 

The  Government  formula, 
with  additions  by  us. 

Made  only  from 

Sulphur;  Iron  Sulphate;  Salt;  Charcoal;  Sodium  Bicar- 
bonate; Tobacco  Powder;  Antimony;  Sodium  Hyposul- 
phite; Flake  Naphthalin;  Gentian;  Sodium  Sulphate; 
Copper  Sulphate;  Aloes. 

Contains  no  meal  as  filler 

Good  for  Worms,  Coughs,  Fevers,  Indigestion,  Bowel  Trouble 

and  as  a  general  conditioner  for  disease  prevention. 

Sold  by  most  Lee  agents  in  the  Central  West. 

25  lb.  pail  $2.00;  100  lb.  box  $6.00. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HAMPSHIRE* 

MMUNED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR   SALE.     Big,    growth/   fall    and   spring    yearlings   by   such     sires   ai  EVERETT 

TRUE  3D,  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP.     PRICED  TO  MOVE. 

C.  P.  PAULSEN  NORA,  NEBRASKA 


Elmsdale  Hampshire® 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific    strains.     Choice    spring  boars 
and   gilts  for  sale.     WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
VV.   V.   HARVEY         CULBERTSON,  NEB. 

Beckendorf's  Hampshire** 

Growthv  spring  males  by  THE  DAD  FOR 

ME   and   COMPEER   OF  WALNUT. 

J.    E.    BECKENDORF       WALNUT,  IOWA 

BIG.     GROWTHY     HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR   SALE.   Early  farrow.   Sired  by 
DeK  ALB'S    KING   and    others.       Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.     PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D.   A.  REDIGER                 MILFORD,  NEB. 

NICHOL  HAMPSHIRES 

Some   very   choice   stock,    both    sexes;  also 
twenty  September  pigs,  both  sexes,  at  $10.00 
apiece   if  sold   by  January   1,  1914. 
T.  T    NICHOL                           POOLE,  NEB. 

Fisher's    Hampshire  Boars 

A  NUMBER  OF  GROWTHT  SPRING  BOARS  AND  SEVERAL  CHOICE  FALL  BOARS. 
Also  a  few  yearlings  with  show  records.  Priced  very  reasonable.  Write  for  prices  and 
descriptions.  ROY  E.  FISHER,  WINSIDE,  NEBRASKA. 


THE  WINTER  COURSE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  SH"! 

This  course  is  intended  for  all  men  who  cannot  leave  their  farms  for 
the  regular  course  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Farmers  are  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  various  problems 
of  Soil  and  Farm  Management  under  the  direction  of  Experts  in  each  de- 
partment. 

The  course  in  Farm  Machinery  takes  up  the  question  of  selection,  cor- 
rect use  and  care  of  Farm  Machinery. 

Practical  instruction  in  Dairy  Husbandry,  Breeds,  Feeding  and  Stock 
Judging  is  given,  using  for  demonstration  the  choice  animals  owned  by 
the  University. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  common  diseases  of  farm  animals.  The 
serum  treatment  for  hog  cholera  is  explained.    The  registration  fee  is  $4. 

Board  and  room  can  be  obtained  for  from  $4  to  $5  per  week.  Thirty- 
five  or  forty  dollars  will  pay  the  total  cost  of  attending  the  entire  course. 

For  further  information  address — 

The  Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture,  University  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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 DUROC  JERSEYS  

Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

FOR    SALE.       GROWTH!    FELLOWS.       SIRED    BT    BELLE'S    CRIMSON  WONDER, 

COL.  CHIEF  AND  B.   &  L.'s  WONDER.       ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING. 
A.  R.  BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 


Tony  B  and  Spring  Boars  for  Sale 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  MY  PRIZE  HERD  BOAR,  TONY  B.,  eight  spring  boars  of  prize 

breeding  and  a  few  choice  gilts  at  bargain  prices  if  taken  soon.  Address — 

J.  A.  JACORSEN   MARQUETTE,  NEBRASKA 


Immune  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

A  NUMBER   OF  BIG,   GROWTHY,    STRONG-BONED   FELLOWS   THAT   WILL  MAKE 

GOOD  HERD   BOARS.     PRICED  VERY  REASONABLE   TO  MOVE   AT  ONCE. 
J.  R.  BLACKBURN  ORB,  NEBRASKA 

JENSEN'S  IMMONED  DUROC  JERSEY  ROARS 

MY  HERD  BOAR.  JACK  MUNCIE  127539,  THREE  FALL  BOARS  AND  EIGHT  CORK- 
ING GOOD  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICED  VERY  REASONABLE  TO  MOVE  AT  ONCE. 
J.  J.  JENSEN  STANTON,  NEBRASKA 


KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF  THE  PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.  J.  KUZEL  CLARKSON,  NEB. 

K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL.  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY    KOEHLMOOS  PILGER.  NEB. 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sale  by  LONG 
GANO,  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.  BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON       GENOA,  NEB. 

200-lb.,  Duroc  Boars 

Heavy-boned  stretchy  fellows.  Sired  by 
GOLDEN  ROD  KING.  CHOICE  $40.00. 
JAMES  CONKLING         FRANKLIN,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance.    Others  by  W.B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE    STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes.  Mgr.         PLAINVIEW,  NEB. 


Prize-winning  Col. Boars 

Sired  by  J.   E.'s  Model   King  by  King  The 
Colonel,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d  by  Crim- 
son   Chitwood.     Prices'  reasonable. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males  for  sale  sired  by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.  A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.   M.   KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 

Sooflold's  Growthy  Ouroo  Jersey  Males 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.  Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F    A.    SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


I  guarantee  all  Nebraska  Farmer  adver- 
tisers. I  know  them  to  be  reliable.  They 
will  give  you  a  "square  deal". — S.  R.  Mc- 
Kelvie,  Publisher. 


BERKSHIRES 


IMMUNE  SPRING  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

I  HAVE  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS'  PRICES. 
THEY  ARE  ALL  IMMUNE.  CHAS.  Y.  THOMPSON,  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA. 

Big,  Smooth  Berkshire  Spring  Males 

Some  choice  herd  boar  prospects.  Priced  very  reasona- 
ble.  Sired  mostly  by  Baron  Peabody  10th.   Write  or  visit 

GEO.  PORTER,  Stanton,  Nebraska 


POLAND  CHINAS 

Big,  Smooth,  Heavy  Boned  Poland  China 

Qa  o           mm  M  fl          j  1  fc   Weighing  from  150  to  250  Lbs.,  offered  at  bargain  prices.  Gilts 
^■VwlS    mt\M    WIII9  offered  open  or  bred.   For  full  particulars  write  or  call  and  see 

S.  McKELVIE  &  SON,  Fairfield,  Nebraska 

MEYER'S   BIG   TYPE  POLANDS 

Growthy    spring    boars     for    sale   by  NE- 
BRASKA GIANT.  ALFALFA  HADLEY  and 
a  son  of  BIG  HADLEY.     Early  pigs  with 
HEAVY    BONE.      PRICES  REASONABLE. 
H.    H.    MEYER           FONTANELLE,  NEB. 

1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL    BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED.   DIFFEY             NORTH  BEND,  NEB. 

Entire  Poland  Herd 
at  Private  Treaty 

Twelve  spring  boars  of  big  type  at 
$20   to   $25.     Two  yearling  boars  at 
$50  each.     Herd  boar.  Big  Bone,  $50. 
Twelve    gilts    bred    and    four  extra 
choice  tried  bred  sows  at  low  figures. 
These  hogs  are  absolutely  good,  big- 
type  stuff  and  there  is  a  good  margin 
of  profit  in  them  for  the  buyer.  They 
must  be  closed  out  at  once.  Address: 

H.  A.  WOOD,   Ulysses,  Neb. 

DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J.,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Columbus,  and  BLUE 
VALLEY    EXCEPTION    2D.  GROWTHY 
SPRING    MALES    PRICED    TO  MOVE. 
FRANK  DVORAK              HOWELLS.  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE  —  Sired   mostly   by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL  and   MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.   H.    SCHRAM             NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  6ILTS 

15  big  type  gilts  sired  by  5  different  boars. 
BRED    OR    OPEN.      PRICED    TO  SELL. 
C.   H.   HARPER           BENKELMAN,  NEB. 

Shoi  thorns  Wanted 

We  can  use  Shorthorns  of  good  qual- 
ity, both  sexes,  for  filling  out  public 
sales.  Write  what  you  have.  Address: 

FIELDMEN 
Care  The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Wilson's  Mulefoot  Hogs 

A    FEW    CHOICE    SPRING    BOARS  FOR 
SALE     BY     NEBRASKA     PRIDE  10589. 
ALSO    A    TRIED     YEARLING    BY  HIM. 
n*xrET.   WTLSON                MONROE.  NEB. 

COLLEGE  BRED  BULLS 

Any  One  Good  Enough  to  Head  Your  Herd 
ALL   FROM   COWS  WITH  YEARLY  TESTS 

Six  Ayrshire  bulls — all  from  cows  that  have  made  more  than  450  lbs. 
fat  in  a  year.  Three  of  these  are  ready  for  service  now. 

Ten  Jersey  bulls — all  from  tested  cows.  These  include  our  junior  herd  bull, 
Raymond's  King,  105911,  and  one  other  bull  now  ready  for  service. 

One  Guernsey  bull— three  years  old  and  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
College  herd  for  two  years. 

One  Holstein  bull — a  son  of  the  renowned  Katy  Gerben,  one  of  the  great- 
est long  time  producers  in  the  world. 

Every  bull  sold  is  kept  until  weaning  time  and  delivered  in  a  sound 
condition.    Pedigrees  and  photos  sent  on  request. 

Prices  very  reasonable — must  be  sold  at  once  account  lack  of  room. 

wri»e  Dairy  Dept.       University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


H.  C.  McKelvIe  )  r-  , 

O.  I.  Purdy  \  *«eldmen 

The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.  R.  McKelvIe,  Pub. 

A.    C.    Shallenberger's    Date  Announcement 

A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma,  Neb.,  writes 
that  he  wilj  sell  fifty  head  of  Shorthorns 
March  25,  193  4.  Mr.  Shallenberger  says  that 
this  is  the  best  bunch  of  cattle  he  has  ever 
offered.  Some  fine  herd  bull  material  in 
eluded  in  this  sale. 

Coleman  Brothers'  Polands 
Coleman  Brothers',  Ithaca,  Neb.,  breeders 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Poland  China  hogs, 
will  hold  their  annual  bred  sow  sale  Febru 
ary  2.  These  gentlemen  have  an  extra  good 
herd  of  Poland  Chinas  and  are  using  the 
best  boars  that  money  will  buy.  Further 
comment  on  this  herd  and  sale  will  be 
made  soon  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
Breeders'  Horse  Sale 
The  big  four  days'  sale  of  draft  horses', 
registered  trotters  and  Shetland  and  Welch 
ponies  of  400  head  will  be  held  in  the 
coliseum  at  Bloomington,  111.,  on  January 
27  to  30  inclusive.  This  big  sale  is  an 
annual  feature  at  this  point  and  is  under 
the  management  of  C.  W.  Hurt,  Arrow- 
smith,  111.  Information  concerning  this  sale 
can  be  had  upon  application  to  Mr.  Hurt. 
Manning  s  Hampshire* 
F.  S.  Manning,  Friend,  Neb.,  advertises 
twenty-five  fall  boars  two  and  one-half 
months  old  and  weighing  about  seventy-five 
pounds  for  sale.  Mr.  Manning  got  his  foun- 
dation stock  from  the  C.  P.  Paulsen  herd 
Nora,  Neb.,  buying  some  of  the  highest 
priced  stock  in  the  sale,  and  has  made  good 
success  in  producing  a  nice  string  of  pigs 
from  them.  On  account  of  their  age  these 
pigs  can  be  bought  worth  the  money,  and 
parties  in  the  market  for  Hampshire  boars 
to  use  for  next  season's  fall  and  summer 
pigs  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Manning 
at  once.  Kindly  mention  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when  writing. 

Harper's  Poland  China  Gilts 
C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb.,  has  fifteen 
big-type  Poland  China  gilts',  sired  by  five 
different  boars,  for  sale,  bred  or  open.  Some 
of  these  gilts  will  be  bred  to  Big  Black 
Orange,  the  boar  that  Mr.  Harper  recently 
got  from  Thomas  F.  Miller,  sired  by  Mouw's 
Black  Orange,  (now  dead)  a  boar  for  which 
Mr.  Miller  was  offered  $600  and  refused  the 
offer.  These  gilts  are  absolutely  the  tops 
that  he  raised  this  year  and  have  been 
culled  unusually  close  because  of  an  un 
favorable  season  for  selling  breeding  stock 
in  that  section  of  the  state.  They  are 
offered  for  sale  privately  and  at  prices  that 
should  interest  parties  in  the  market  for 
good  Polands.  Kindly  mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  when  writing. 

Immune  Berkshire  Boars 
Charles'  Y.  Thompson,  West  Point,  Neb., 
has  a  choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale  at 
farmers'  prices.  They  are  all  immune  and 
of  first  rate  Berkshire  type  and  breeding. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  one  of  the  good  Berk- 
shire herds,  established  since  1900,  and  is  a 
practical  breeder.  Address'  him  and  kindly 
mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Poland  Herd  For  Sale 
H.  A.  Wood,  Ulysses,  Neb.,  advertises  his 
entire  herd  of  big-type  Poland  Chinas  for 
sale  privately.  His  description  and  prices 
on  this  stock  are  as  follows:  "Twelve 
spring  boars  by  Big  Bone,  among  which  are 
some  extra  big-boned,  growthy  sorts;  from 
$20  to  $25.  Two  yearling  boars  by  a  son 
of  Wade's  Jumbo  that  are  hard  to  beat; 
$50  each.  The  herd  boar,  Big  Bone,  at  $50, 
a  boar  which  has  sired  more  good  pigs  of 
the  big-boned,  easy-feeding  variety  than 
any  other  boar  I  have  ever  used;  and  the 
sire  of  extra  large  litters,  running  from  nine 
to  fourteen  pigs  to  the  litter.  He  is  a  good 
proposition  for  stockman  or  breeder.  Also 
twelve  gilts  bred  to  a  son  of  Wade's  Jumbo, 
and  four  of  my  best  tried  sows,  two  of 
which  are  now  bred."  I  saw  Mr.  Wood's 
bunch  of  hogs  late  in  the  summer  and 
say  frankly  that  they  are  above  the  average 
herds  that  you  will  find  throughout  the 
corn  belt.  There  is  a  good  margin  of  profit 
in  the  stock  which  he  offers  for  sale  from 
a  speculative  standpoint  and  a  bigger  mar- 
gin of  profit  for  use  in  a  herd.  Mention  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing. 

Percherons  and  Red  Polls 
F.  A.  Stooker  of  Dunbar,  Neb.,  is  raising 
registered  Percheron  horses  and  Red  Poll 
cattle.  He  has  been  in  the  horse  business 
for  six  years  and  has  about  twenty  head  of 
pure-breds.  He  has  used  a  horse  he  calls 
Coralien,  a  son  of  the  noted  Calypso,  for 
three  or  four  seasons  and  has  a  choice 
string  of  colts  by  him.  Mr.  Stooker  would 
sell  this  horse  now,  and  he  would  be  a 
bargain  for  someone  wanting  a  good  tried 
sire.  Mr.  Stooker  has  one  of  Coralein's 
sons  that  he  expects  to  use,  and  he  is  just 
as  good  as  you  will  see  in  any  of  the  big 
studs.  This  horse  is  very  much  of  the 
same  build  and  resembles  his  grand  sire, 
Calypso,  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  is  a 
four-year-old,  black,  well  built,  with  plenty 
of  bone  and  good  action.  His  mares  are  the 
big  kind,  largely  blacks,  are  regular  colt 
raisers,  and  are  kept  quite  regular  in  the 
harness.  Mr.  Stooker  has  a  black  three- 
year-old  and  an  older  horse  that  he  has 
used  that  he  would  sell  and  would  price 
them  very  reasonable.  His  Red  Poll  herd 
numbers  forty  head  and  his  herd  bull  is 
I  criel,  sired  by  Ruperta's  Goods,  out  of 
the  dam  25041  Ideal  3d.  He  has  three  or 
four  young  bulls,  good,  sappy  fellows,  that 
he  would   price   worth   the  money. 

Lakewood  Farm 
It  was  our  recent  pleasure  to  spend  a  day 
at  the  well  known  Lakewood  Farm  at  Rock 
Rapids,  Iowa.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest  stock  farms  in  the  corn  belt 
and  is  owned  and  operated  by  H.  G.  Mc- 
Millan &  Sons  of  Rock  I'.apids.  Messrs.  Jim 
and  Sam  McMillan  look  after  the  business 
end  of  this  great  farm  and  it  is  certainly  a 
great  credit  to  any  young  men  who  are 
capable  of  going  ahead  and  operating  a 
stock  farm  of  the  dimensions  of  this  one 
on  such  a  practical  and  financial  basis  as 
these  boys  are  doing.  The  farm  proper 
consists  of  1,500  acres  and  a  larger  portion 
of  It  lies  In  a  fertile  valley.    The  buildings 


are  modern  and  are  built  for  comfort  and 
convenience.  All  of  their  registered  stock 
and  practically  all  the  steers  that  they  are 
feeding,  which  number  about  500  head,  can 
be  housed.  They  are  raising  Percherons. 
Shorthorns,  Holsteins,  Poland  Chinas  and 
Shropshire  sheep.  Each  of  the  different 
breeds  are  under  separate  foremen  who  are 
experts  in  their  line.  There  are  fifteen  to 
twenty  men  on  this  great  ranch  who  devote 
the  most  of  their  time  to  the  feeding  and 
care  of  the  different  herds  that  are  raised 
here.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Perch- 
eron stud  is  the  great  Calypso,  one  of  the 
greatest  Percherons  of  the  breed  and  a  sire 
that  has  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  show 
ring.  Aside  from  his  show  ring  character- 
istics, he  has  a  breeding  reputation  of  note. 
Although  he  is  getting  along  in  years,  he 
was  just  as  active  as  a  three->ear-old  the 
day  we  were  there.  He  is  a  very  evenly 
balanced  horse,  has  remarkable  style,  great 
bone  and  is  the  kind  that  they  are  all 
striving  to  raise.  The  high  class  lot  of 
mares  which  they  have  in  their  barns,  a 
number  .  of  them  being  mated  with  this 
great  sire,  will  make  their  Percheron  sale 
on  February  17  and  18  very  attractive.  This 
herd  of  Percherons  is  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  Calypso,  a  sire  that 
will  remain  there  as  long  as  he  lives. 
The  Shorthorns — The  Shorthorns  at  Lake- 
wood  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as 
one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  corn  belt.  They 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  a  bull  that 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to  this 
herd.  This  bull  is  Fair  Knight  2d.  He  has 
sired  them  a  number  of  calves,  and  these 
calves  are  certainly  showing  up  in  excel- 
lent shape.  His  first  five  calves  are  all  very 
showy  and  uniform.  This  bull  has  been  up 
in  the  money  in  all  the  leading  fairs  ever 
since  a  calf.  One  of  the  calves  by  him  in 
the  herd  this  year  was  first  in  class  at 
Sioux  City,  and  there  were  over  twenty-five 
in  the  ring.  They  have  a  good  young  bull 
in  Village  Chieftain  got  by  Villager,  out  of 
Ruth  Rustic  by  Rustic  Chief.  He  is  a  roan 
fellow  with  lots  of  quality,  shaggy  coated, 
and  will  be  used  on  the  Fair  Knight  2d 
and  Lakewood  Sultan  stuff.  Lakewood  Sul- 
tan, their  white  bull  got  by  Imp.  Whitehall 
Sultan,  has  been  used  in  this  herd  since  he 
was  a  yearling  and  a  large  number  of  their 
breeding  matrons  are  by  him.  He  has  been 
a  winner  in  nearly  all  the  big  fairs  where 
he  has  been  shown,  and  as  a  breeder  stands 
in  a  class  with  the  other  great  sons  of 
Whitehall  Sultan.  At  the  present  time  they 
have  about  150  head  of  Shorthorns.  Some 
of  their  breeding  matrons  are  by  Morning 
Joy,  a  bull  which  they  used  in  their  herd 
for  some  time,  being  sired  by  Imp.  Joy  of 
Morning,  one  of  the  highest  priced  Scotch 
bulls  ever  imported  to  America.  The 
Shorthorns  are  a  very  practical  bunch 
and  the  young  stuff  coming  on  show 
every  indication  of  being  the  best 
crop  of  calves  they  have  ever  raised. 
Their  Poland  Chinas  —  The  Poland  China 
herd  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  herds 
of  Poland  Chinas  in  the  United  States. 
Hogs  were  shown  from  this  herd  over  forty 
years  ago  and  were  among  the  winners  at 
that  time.  There  are  over  200  head  of  the 
big-type  Polands  in  this  herd,  which  is 
headed  by  Big  Improver  195585  by  Big  Im- 
provement by  Orange  Boy  out  of  the  dam 
Lengthy  by  Lakewood  Mastodon,  a  son  of 
A  Wonder.  He  is  a  two-year-old  and  has 
great  length  and  depth  of  body.  He  is  a 
very  compact  fellow,  has  an  excellent  set 
of  feet  and  heavy  bone.  He  is  of  the  big 
type  and  is  certainly  a  very  strong  sire  .  A 
number  of  the  sows  in  the  herd  are  by 
Lakewood  Longfellow  2d.  These  are  being 
mated  to  Big  Improver,  and  they  are  also 
using  a  son  of  Lakewood  Longfellow  on  the 
Big  Improver  stuff.  They  have  a  grandson 
of  Dry  Creek  Chief  in  their  herd,  and  he 
will  also  be  used  in  breeding  their  sows  for 
spring  farrow.  Some  of  the  younger  sows 
are  by  Lakewood  Expansion  by  Schmeider's 
Big  Expansion.  All  the  herd  is  immune,  and 
it  will  be  an  extra  good  place  to  purchase 
breeding  stock  at  their  sow  sale  in  the  spring. 
Holsteins — There  are  over  fifty  head  of  Hol- 
stein cattle  in  the  herd,  and  Messrs.  Mc- 
Millan intend  to  increase  this  herd  until 
they  have  one  of  the  best  and  biggest 
herds  in  the  west.  Bracelet  Sir  Korn- 
dyke  is  the  good,  big,  strong  bull  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  herd. 
Shropshire  Sheep — Messrs.  McMillan  have 
some  of  the  best  Shropshire  sheep  in  the 
state,  and  at  the  present  time  will  sell 
fifty  ewes  that  will  be  bred  to  a  buck  by 
an  imported  ram.  These  ewes  are  closely 
related  to  imported  stock,  and  in  order  to 
make  room  they  have  decided  to  price 
them  very  reasonably.  We  call  your  atten- 
tion to  their  card  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


THE  ERNST  SALE 

The  Shorthorn  sale  of  William  Ernst  & 
Son,  held  at  Humphrey,  Neb.,  on  Saturday, 
November  29,  resulted  in  an  average  of 
$113.80  on  the  entire  offering  of  yearling 
heifers  and  bulls.  It  was  an  excellent  offer- 
ing, one  of  the  most  uniform,  straight 
through,  that  we  have  ever  seen  sold.  It 
reflected  a  great  deal  of  credit  on  these 
breeders  to  sell  such  a  choice  bunch,  and 
although  the  average  on  the  cattle  was 
conservative,  the  prices  were  satisfactory. 
Cols.  Putman  and  Webb  did  the  selling  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  A  list  of  sales 
follow: 

Summary 

8  bulls  brought    ...  $822.50;  av.  ...  $102.81 
20  yearling    heifers. .  $2365.00;  av.  ...  $118.25 
8  head  brought    ...$3187.50;  av ....  $113.80 

1 —  Henry    Robler,    Leigh  $125.00 

2 —  H.    Buss,    Columbus   100.00 

3 —  Henry   Robler    95.00 

4 —  Fred   Asche,   Creston   77.50 

5 —  August  T.  Klemke,   Scribner.  .  .  .  170.00 

6—  H.    Buss    82.50 

7 —  John    Meyer,    Snyder   127.50 

8 —  C.  H.  Lyman,  Hooper   122.50 

9 —  D.   D.  Roberts.   Platte  Center...  105.00 

10 —  Iver  S.  Johnson,  Stanton   115.00 

11—  Fred   Asche    110.00 

12 —  John  S.  Johnson,  Newman  Grove  115.00 

13 —  Frank   Wurkman,    Creston   115.00 

14—  Henry    Robler    112.50 

15 —  Frarilc  Wurkman    87.50 

1G — Fred    Asche    150.00 

17 —  Henry    Robler    142.50 

18 —  Henry    Buss    142.50 

19 —  H.  Hobbonreifken,  Platte  Center  67.50 

20 —  August  T.  Klemke   195.00 

21—  A.    F.    Donoghue,    Columbus....  110.00 

22 —  John  Meyer    182.50 

23—  John  S.  Johnson   67.50 

24 —  F.    A.    Swanson,    Stromsburg.  .  .  .  145.00 

25 —  H.   Voss,    Madison   105.00 

26 —  H.   Grief  en,   Humphrey   67.50 

27 —  Anton    Ivenong,    Humphrey   72.50 

28 —  A.    Knionsek.   Creston   77.60 
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AUCTIONEER! 


Carey  ML  Jones 

Livestock  Auctioneer 
PLENTY    OF    OPEN  DATES. 
14  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.  CHICAGO 

N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  "SSf 

Llyeetock  Aactioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  beet  breeders 
in     the    country.       WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

COL.  ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 
LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEER.  Have  con- 
ducted livestock  salos  successfully  and 
would  be  pleased  to  communicate  with 
parties  wanting  spring  dates.  Address — 
ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON       YORK.  NEB. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  &  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bids.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address: 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM 
%    Citizens'   Natl  Bank      WAYNE,  NEB. 


E.  Z.  RUSSELL 

Having   made   a  number   of  sales   of  pure 
bred  swine  myself  gives  me  valuable  experi- 
ence in  conducting  sales  of  this  kind. 
1645   E   STREET  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 

PERCHERON 

Stallions  and  Mares 

From  2  to  5  years  old 
SINGMASTER  & 
WALKER 
BARN  "S" 

STOCK  YARDS 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


3 


Peroheron 

Stud  Colts 


FOR   SALE.     Sired   by   the   champion  and 
strong  breeding  sire   DUKE    (DUC  68397). 
One  out   of  an   imported  dam. 
A     FEW    YOUNG    SHORTHORN  BULLS 
DAN    CAHILL  ST    EDWARD.  NEB. 

Three  Percheron  Stallions 

AND    FOUR    YOUNG    RED    POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 
F.  A.  STOOKER  DUNBAR,  NEB. 


«*  g%t     ■        Of  Imported 

YOUr  bROICG  Percheron  and 
Belgian  Stallions 

at  a  Profit  of  $100.00 

We  intend  to  sell 
you  your  choice  of 

any  stallion  owned  by  us  by  revealing 
to  you  the  absolute  cost  of  importing 
and  keep  with  our  profit  of  $100.  This 
imported  stock  is  the  best  that  money 
can  buy  and  a  positive  guarantee,  from 
us,  goes  with  each  purchase.  We  so- 
licit your  correspondence,  invite  your 
inspection  and  personal  acquaintance. 
We  will  show  you  their  cost — to  us — 
in  plain  figures.  INVESTIGATE! 
FORD  HORSE  IMPORTING  CO.,  Inc. 
Parker,  South  Dakota 


Champion  Shires  and  Percherons 

Nine  firsts  and  championship  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1913.  Stallions  for  sale, 
address  or  visit. 

CHARLES  H.  ZACHRY         MERNA,  NEB. 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED 

Our  Importation  of  July  29  is  ready  for  inspection.  We  have  stallions  that  will  suit 
the  critical,  from  yearlings  to  two-  and  three-year-olds.  A  few  older,  and  all  good. 
Twenty-nine  miles  west  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  Come  and  see  us,  as  we  can  interest  you. 
JOSEPH   ROUSSELLE   &   SONS  SEWARD,  NEBRASKA 


•  AMERICA'S    FAMED    HORSE  DISTRICTS- 


This  particular  district,  famed  for  Percherons.  The  Chandler  herd  noted  for 
draftiness,  substance  and  bone,  is  a  strong  factor  in  turning  the  tide  to  Amer- 
ican-bred Percherons.  Possibly  not  French  fat,  but  bigger  frames,  stronger  vi- 
tality, better  feet  and  legs.  American  users  love  this  useful  type  and  get  them 
from  my  big  bunch  reg.  studs,  yearlings  to  fours.  Write  today 
FRED   CHANDLER  ROUTE    7  CHARITON,  IOWA 


WOLF  BROS.  ARE  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  BE 
BOUGHT  IN  FRANCE  AND   BELGIUM.      VISIT   OUR  BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS. 

Wolf  Bros.  AL^ON 


EarTags 


[Tag  your  stock— best  and  cheapest  means  of 
Identification.  Name,  address  and  number 
stamped  on  tags.  Only  11.00  per  hundred  and 
up.  Catalogue  and  samples  free  on  request. 
F.S.Burch  &  Co.,  Gl  W.  Illinois  Street.  Chicago^ 


RED  POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  sired  by  RED  PRINCE,  a  grand- 
son   of    One    Price.     Also    a    few  females. 
M.    H.    CHRISTIANSEN    &  SON 
Plainview,  Nebraska 


POLLED  DURHAMS 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Cruickshank  Victoria,  right  in  every  way.    2,500  pounds  in  flesh.    FIVE  SAPPY  YOUNG 
BULLS  FOR  SALE.     ALSO  FEMALES.     Inspection  and  correspondence  solicited. 
JAMES  B.  SMILEY  THEDFORD.  NEBRASKA 


_HEREFORDS  

HER  E  FOR  D 


BULLS 


GROWTHY 

EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS.  SIRED  BY  BEAU  GONDOLINE,  REX 
ONWARD  4TH  AND  BEAU  DONALD  12TH.       THESE   BULLS  ARB   LARGELY  OUT 

OF  ANXIETY  4TH  BRED  COWS.       PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 
A.  SPOONEB  &  SONS   '  M  ON  DAM  IN,  IOWA 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE- 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL    BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


A    GRAND   LOT    OF   HEREFORD  BULLS 

from  4  years  down;  some  money-making 
propositions  in  FEMALES.  SIX  toppy  big- 
tvr>e  POLAND  CHINA  male  pigs  by  BIG 
COMMANDER.  Priced  for  quick  removing. 
G.   G.    CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB. 


SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 85 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  years 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY   SHORTHORN     BULLS    FOR     SALE    SIRED    BY    MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,  OUT  OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 

Shorthorn  Bulls  --  SCOTCH  FEMALES 

FOR  SALE.  THIRTY  splendid  young  bulls  ready  for  service  and  priced  right.  Scotch 
families'  represented.  Largely  descendants  of  the  Albert  Harrah  herd.  A  choice  lot  ot 
females,  any  age.   GEORGE  D.  HARRAH,     NEWTON,  IOWA. 


RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.     Address — 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESIIAM,  NEB. 


t±ieraa    are    on    adjoining  Farms.) 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  iKng  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address: 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM.  NEB. 


Choice  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Seven  sappy .  youngsters,  reds  and  roans,  by 
COMET  by  Snowflake.  They  are  a  choice 
lot.     Address — 

W.  M.  T1NDALL             BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175. 
P.  T.  HAYS                      BRADSHAW,  NEB. 

If  what  you  want  Is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 

SCOTCH   HERD   BULL   FOR  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls'  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.      Good  colors  and 
heavy   milking   families.     Address — 
IRVIN   E.   WILSON       BELVIDERE,  NEB. 

BARGAINS  IN   DUROCS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

SPRING  DUROC  BOARS  AND  GILTS  from  champion  blood  lines  at  $20  and  $25  each; 
Fall  Boars  at  $30;  Yearlings,  $35.  Six  nice  blocky  fall  yearling  bulls  and  10  yearling 
heifers  from  heavy  milking  dams  at  $85.  Also  spring  calve*  at  $55.  Write  me  TODAY. 
R.  M.  YOUNG  (Johnson  County)  COOK,  NEB. 


Do  not  forget  the 

SHORTHORN  SALE  of  J.  T.  JUDGE 


Which  will  be  held  at 


Carroll,  Iowa,  Wednesday,  Di  ember,  17, 1913 

A  high  class  lot  of  herd  bulls  to  be  sold  in  this  offering,  choice  females,  a 
number  of  cows  with  calves,  and  a  choice  lot  of  heifers. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  No.  94712 

Average  of  his  two  nearest  dams — 

34.25   pounds  butter  from       576.1   pounds  milk  in       7  flays 
136.75  pounds  butter  from     2311.6  pounds   milk  in     30  days 
1096.80  pounds  butter  from   21539.5   pounds  milk  in  365  days 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  calves  are  heifers.      All  bull  calves  by  him  sold.  Book 
a  bull  out  of  high  record  dams  with  good  A.  R.  O.  backing. 

Service  fee  for  approved  cows  $100.         NELSON  BROTHERS,  STROMSBURG,  NEB. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central  City,  Neb. 


If  what  you  want  li  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 


Friesland  Farms  Holsteins 

We  will  have  16  head  of  cows  and  heiferi 
and  4  bulls,  including  Kalmuck  Skylark  Jo- 
hanna No.  48832,  most  famous  son  of  the 
world's  record  long  distance  cow,  Katy  Ger- 
ben,  in  the  consignment  sale  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb.,  December  2.  Write  to  A.  L. 
Haecker,  Lincoln,   Neb.,  for  catalog. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  Owner 
200  Bee  Bldg.  Omaha,  Neb. 


Dispersion  Sale  of  H0LSTEIN  CATTLE 


SALE  TO  BE  HELD  IN  HEATED  QUARTERS  ON  FARM  NEAR 

Seward,  Nebraska!  Tuesday,  Dec.  23 


Thirty  Head 


A  CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  PURE 
BRED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


These  cattle  were  purchased  for  a  foundation  stock  and  were  sired 
by  registered  bulls  out  of  pure  bred  dams.  They  are  great  milkers,  are 
all  pure-breds,  but  the  cattle  will  not  be  registered.  There  are  15  now 
in  milk;  the  wholesale  earning  of  each  one  is  about  $12.50  per  month. 
They  are  bred  to  freshen  in  August  and  September.  There  will  be  eight 
yearling  heifers,  two  four-year-olds,  one  three-year-old,  and  the  rest 
will  be  two-year-old  beifers.    Also  including  the  registered  bull. 

Three  registered  yearling  Angus  bulls.  Two  Shetland  ponies.  One 
Ford  automobile,  five  passenger,  1912  model;  only  run  5,000  miles;  in 
good  repair.    For  catalogs  address — 


F.  B.  TIPTON,  Sr. 

Cel.  D.  F.  Mason,  Auctioneer 


Seward,  Nib. 

0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


Holstein  Cattle  Sale 

On  Tuesday,  December  23,  F.  B.  Tipton,  Sr..  of  Seward,  Neb.,  will  sell  thirty 
head  of  pure  bred  Holstein  cattle  at  public  auction  at  his  fa"rm  east  of  Seward. 
Mr.  Tipton  purchased  these  cattle  less  than  a  year  ago  at  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  for 
a  foundation  herd  for  his  son,  who  at  that  time  was  intending  to  start  in  the  dairy 
business.  He  has  changed  his  plans  since  that  time  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  herd  will  be  dispersed.  The  cattle  which  are  to  be  sold  are  sired  by  a  2,300- 
pound  registered  bull.  These  females  are  all  very  large  for  their  ages,  are  big  and 
roomy,  with  well  developed  udders  and  no  defects.  Mr.  Tipton  is  one  of  the  best 
dairymen  in  the  west  and  in  selecting  these  cattle  he  purchased  the  very  best  and 
was  careful  in  buying  cows  that  he  thought  would  make  excellent  milkers.  The 
cattle  are  all  young  and  it  will  be  an  exceptionally  good  place  to  pick  up  milkers. 
They  are  selling  one  bull  and  he  is  a  good  one.  The  cows  are  bred  to  him  and  most 
of  them  are  bred  to  freshen  in  August  and  September.  There  are  fifteen  head  that 
he  is  milking  now  and  they  will  average  about  S12.50  per  month  for  the  milk  that 
they  are  selling  at  wholesale  prices.  Aside  from  the  milk  cows  that  are  to  be  sold 
there  will  be  three  registered  Angus  bulls,  two  Shetland  ponies,  and  a  five-passenger 
Ford  car,  1912  model,  that  has  only  been  run  5,000  miles  and  is  in  first  class 
condition. — O.   I.   Purdy,  fieldman. 
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A  Book  for  Farmers 


Marketing  Farm  Products 
American  Farm  Credits 


Extracts  From  a  Few  of  the  Talks 
Reported  in  This  Book 


"Our  prairies,  our  valleys  and  our  up- 
lands are  becoming  more  and  more 
productive,  owing  to  the  scientific  meth- 
ods that  are  being  introduced,  the  study 
of  the  soil,  and  intensive  cultivation. 
Yet  of  what  value  is  intensive  farming 
if  markets  are  not  available?  Of  what 
value  is  intensive  farming  if,  with  mar- 
kets available,  they  are  of  such  a 
character  only  at  a  price  that  they  yield 
no  profit  to  the  producer?" 

"We  believe  in  organization;  we  believe 
in  the  organization  of  the  farmer.  We 
have  heard  much  in  years  gone  by  to 
the  effect  that  the  farmer  did  not  have 
a  fair  show  in  this  race  for  life;  and 
manv  of  us  who  have  labored  long  and 
diligently  on  the  farm,  have  seen  others 
outstrip  us  in  the  financial  world,  may 
believe  that  there  is  some  reason  for  this'." 

'The  trouble  so  far  as  it  has  been 
explained  by  those  who  have  studied  this 
question  closely,  is  that  the  line  between 
the  consumer  and  the  producer  is  too 
long."   

"From  the  best  information  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  obtain,  we  are  confi- 
dent, in  fact,  we  are  sure,  that  more 
than  100,000  carloads  of  produce  went 
to  waste,  or  rotted,  in  the  fields  last 
year.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  was 
becau-e  of  over-production,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  was  for  lack  of  proper  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  facilities." 

"Last  autumn  a  gentleman  shipped  a 
carload  of  apples  from  Missouri  to  Mad- 
ison. Wisconsin,  which  he  sold  to  the 
wholesaler  at  $1  per  hundredweight,  or 
50  cents  a  bushel.  The  wholesaler  to 
whom  he  disposed  of  the  apples  sold 
them  at  75  cents  a  bushel  and  the 
retailer  sold  them  at  $1.25  a  bushel. 
The  amount  which  the  wholesaler  and 
the  retailer  took  at  Madison  was,  there- 
fore. 75  cents  per  bushel,  or  150  per  cent 
above  the  amount  which  the  producer 
received  for  raising  the  crop  and  trans- 
porting same  to  Madison." 

"Of  the  two  billion  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  spent  by  the  southern 
farmers  for  farm  supplies,  food,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  one  billion  dollars  goes,  each 
year,  into  the  hands  of  all  class'es  of 
middlemen;  and  all  told  these  farmers 
are  out  six  billion  one  hundred  sixty- 
three  million  dollars  a  year,  much  of 
which  they  might  get  if  they  controlled 
their  own  system  of  credit,  marketing 
and  buying." 

"I  look  upon  the  movement  to  get  a 
more  direct  route  between  tne  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  as  the  most 
vital  thing  to  be  done.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  every  unnecessary 
middleman  must  be  eliminated.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  every  exorbitant 
profit  must  be  eliminated." 


"The  farmers'  union  has  undertaken 
a  big  task,  to  set  fhe  price.  If  I  had 
time.  I  could  show  you  here  tonight 
what    cotton    is    worth    and    that  price 


would  be  set  according  to  God's  law, 
according  to  the  well-settled  demand 
that  every  man  who  does  something  for 
the  country's  good  gets  pay  in  proportion 
to  the  service  rendered." 

"General  decrease  in  the  cost  of  mar- 
keting would  first  benefit  the  farmer  by 
increasing  his  profit.  This  would  stimu- 
late increased  production,  which  in  turn 
would  result  in  falling  prices;  so  that 
ultimately  the  consumer  would  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  saving  effected  in 
marketing." 


Your  profit  does  not  depend  primarily  on  how  much  you  produce: 
Your  profit  depends  on  how  much  you  can  gel  for  what  you 

produce. 

Your  PROBLEM  is,  therefore,  less  one  of  production  than  it  is  of 
marketing.  Weather  conditions  and  consequent  variance  in  crop 
production  affect  your  profits  far  less  than  do  market  conditions  and 
variance  in  market  prices. 


This  Book 


"American  farmers 
have  never  been  more 
piosperous  than  they 
are  at  the  present 
time.  Prices  for  farm 
produce  are  high, 
crops  are  good  and 
farm  land  is  con- 
stantly advancing  in 
value.  Why  then  is 
the  question  of  farm 
finance  occupying 
such  a  prominent 
place  in  the  public 
mind?  I  believe  that 
it  is  because  of  this 
prosperity  that  farm- 
ers are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  they 
lack  any  adequate 
system  of  financing 
their  enterprises.  It 
is  the  prosperous 
business  that  can 
use  capital  to  ad- 
vantage and  it  is  the 
prosperous  farmer 
who  can  afford  to 
borrow  capital  to  in- 
vest in  his  business. 
But  the  industry  of 
agriculture  is  made 
up    of    small,  inde- 

units  and  lacks  the  advantages  of  com- 
bination found  in  other  industries.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  so  in  the  matter  of 
credit,  "and  the  individual  finds  himself 
seriously  handicapped  in  the  matter  of 
financing  his  enterprises  as  compared 
with  large  commercial  interests  of  the 
city." 


Some  Topics 
Discussed 


Co-operative  Live  Stock  Markets 
Farmers'  Selling  Agencies 
Distribution  of  Food  Products 
Grain  Marketing 
Waste  in  Distribution 
Why  the  Farmer  Is  Not  Effectively 
Organized 
Financing  the  Farmer 
Co-operative  Finance 
Improving  Farm  Credits  in  America 
Selling  Dairy  Products 
Farmers'  Union 
Duty  of  Government  in  Aiding 
Marketing  of  Farm  Products 


is  a  report  of  the  First  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm 
Credits.    It  does  not  deal  at  all  with  the  production  side  of  farming; 

it  is  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  marketing  and  credit  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  a  book  for  thinking  farmers;  a  book  that  VOU  should  have; 
a  book  that  should  be  in  the  home  of  every  farmer  interested  in  bet- 
tering the  present  wasteful  marketing  conditions,  in  bringing  about  a 
safer  and  better  system  of  farm  credits. 

The  Conference 

The  First  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 
was  held  in  Chicago  last  April. 

Its  objects  were:  To  devise  a  means  of  striking  at  the  very  root 
of  the  high  cost  of  living;  to  plan  better  marketing  methods;  to  sug- 
gest a  practical  system  of  farm  credits. 

The  call  for  the  conference  was  issued  by  the  Associated  Farm 
Papers,  an  association  of  the  following  nine  big  farm  papers,  each  the 
recognized  leader  in  its  field:  National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Farmer's  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind.; 
Farmer's  Review,  Chicago,  111.;  Farmer  and  Breed- 
er, Sioux  City,  la. ;  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  Farm  and  Ranch,  Dallas,  Texas;  California 
Cultivator,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  The  Rural  Californian, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  The  Ranch,  Kent,  Wash. 

This  strong  organization  of  leading  farm  papers 
backed  and  financed  the  conference  and  attracted  to 
it  men  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

All  these  hundreds  of  men  were  intensely  inter- 
ested in  finding  the  solution  of  the  two  vital  questions 
proposed  by  the  conference. 


"When  wholesale  prices  go  up,  retail 
prices  are  promptly  advanced.  When 
wholesale  prices  fall,  by  informal  un- 
derstanding, the  retail  prices  are  fre- 
quently held  at  the  old  rates;  or  if  not, 
they  lag  greatly  behind  the  falling 
wholesale  prices.  This  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  cause  a  wide  mar- 
gin between  the  price  the  farmer  re- 
ceived and   that  the  consumer  pays." 


"The  only  sort  of  an  institution  that 
is  going  to  help  the  farmers  is  one  that 
gives  the  farmers  all  the  profits  except 
the   exact  expenses." 


Send  the  Coupon  and  get  the  Book  containing  ALL  the  speeches  complete 


All  Reported 
IN  THIS  BOOK 

Every  conceivable  phase  of  marketing  and  .arm  credits 
was  discussed.  America's  authorities  on  these  ques- 
tions lead  the  discussion  with  addresses  of  note. 

/Iff  the  addresses  and  all  of  the  discussion  you  will  find  re- 
ported in  this  book. 

Costs  Only  $1.00 

230  Pages  of  important  matter  of  intense  interest  to  every  farmer  who  is 
a  student  of  co-operative  marketing  and  of  other  methods  that  will 
eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  present  waste  in  distribution. 

230  Pages  of  vital  importance  to  YOU.  You  can  have  them  for  a  dollar. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Order  today;  the  edition  is  limited.  Your  mon 
funded  at  any  time  if  this'  book  does  not  appeal 
greatest  dollar's  worth  you  ever  bought. 


Associated  Farm  Papers,  steger  Bidg., 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

GENTLEMEN :    I  enclose  $1  for  which  send  me  a  copy  of 
"Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,"  as  per  your  advertisement. 

Name  


iey  will  be  re- 
to  YOU  as  the 

_jnai   S     STUI  111     JUU     CVOl  UUUgUL. 

No  thinking  farmer,  interested  in  the  betterment  of  agricultural  conditions 
— no  practical  farmer  who  sees  his  profits  eaten  up,  year  after  year,  by  the 
present  wasteful  system  of  marketing — can   afford   to   be   without  it. 

Each  of  the  Associated  Farm  Papers;  any 
bank  anywhere;  any  commercial  rating 
Use  the  Coupon! 


|  References: 

|  house.    Write  us  today! 


E 


Associated  Farm  Papers 

STEGER  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Address 


1174 


THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  December  17,  1913. 


We  Buy  It  By  The  Box 

— for  Christmas! 
—for  85  cents! 


The  clean,  pure, 
healthful 

WRIGLEYSi 


Lfc.Y  Z>tw 


can  now  be  had  of 
most  any  dealer  for 
85  cents  a  box  of 
twenty  packages. 
Get  this  long- 
lasting  goody 
that  helps  di- 
g  e  s  t  other 
goodies.  It 
costs  less  than 
a  cent  a  stick 
by  the  box! 

Be  SURE  it's 
W rig  ley's 


CAUTION! 

The  great  popularity  of  the  clean, 
pure  healthful  Wrigley's  WJMSIIll 


is  causing  unscrupulous  persons  to  wrap  rank 
imitations  that  are  not  even  real  chewine  gum  so 
they  resemble  genuine  WRIGLEY'S.  The  better  class 
of  stores  will  not  try  to  fool  you  with  these  imitations.  They 
will  be  offered  to  you  principally  by  street  fakirs,  peddlers  and  the 
candy  departments  of  some  5  and  10  cent  stores.  These  imitations 
cost  dealers  one  cent  a  package  or  even  less  and  are  sold  to  careless  people  for  al- 
most any  price.  If  you  want  Wrigley's  look  before  you  buy.  Get  what  you  pay  for. 
We  are  insertlug  the  above  caution  solely  to  protect  our  customers,  who  are  continually  wrltlne 
us  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  imitations  which  they  purchased  thinking  they  were  vVrioley't 


SANDWICH 'ides  CORN  SHELLERS 

Turn  Idle  Power  Into  Gold! 


Every  winter — when  your  team  or  engine  is  idle — you  can  clean 
up  $600  to  $1000  shelling  corn  for  farmers  all  around  you.  Lots  of  hustlers  with 
Sandwich  Shellers  make  more  than  that.  Figure  your  nice  fat  fortune  in  five  or 
six  years.  Yet  the  Sandwich  will  mint  you  money  for  a  life-time!  William  Arnold, 
Red  Oak,  la.,  shelled  11,00  bu.  in  7  hrs.  last  Fall  witfi  a  Sandwich  i-hole  in  constant  use  since  1868/ 


Iron  top  and  sides,  oak  frame, 
easy  adjustable  spout  I 


Beware  of 
"Copies" 

The  world's  first  Pow- 
er Corn  Sheller  was 
born  in  our  factory  be- 
fore the  civil  war.  Now 
most  makers  copy  it 
— as  far  as  the  law  al- 
lows. Others  try  to 
substitute.  But  all 
have  failed.  For  imi- 
tation means  limita- 
tion. Without  Sand- 
wich inventions  they 
can't  equal  Sandwich 
performance. 


First  call— Top  pay 

You  will  get  them  both  from  Farmers  who 
hire  their  crop  shelled.  They've  learned  from 
boyhood  that  the  Sandwich  no-choke  screens 
turn  the  corn  out  clean  as  a  whistle — soft, 
sound  or  frosted.  Then  the  corn  grades  high- 
est. SoSandwich  sales  lead  other  shellers  300%. 


Cob 

Stacker 
swings  in 


Binges!  capacity  with  teas! 
power  and  lightest  draft. 


Your  Own 
Terms 

We  cut  out  the  job- 
bers' profits  by  selling 
direct  to  you  through 
our  own  organization 
of  branches  and  agen- 
cies everywhere.  You 
get  the  terms  you  want 
besides.  And  you  pay 
us  from  your  first 
year's  profits—the  easi- 
est way  to  get  in  the 
shelling  business. 

FREE  Sheller  Book 

Wherever  you  live,  however  much  or  little 
corn  to  shell,  this  Free  Book  shows  a  Sand- 
wich Sheller  to  meet  your  special  needs.  It 
gives  you  the  heart-to-heart  facts  on  sheller 
construction  and  operation.  A  postal  brings 
it  postpaid.  It's  your  first  step.  Write  today. 


SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  275  C  St.,  Sandwich,  Illinois 


POWER  IS  MONEY 


r  For  the  Farmer  or  Contractor,  when  applied  tohis  Saw-Outfit — Shredder — Thresher— Grist  Miln 
'  — Sprayer — Cotton  Gin — Irrigation  Plant  or  other  machinery  requiring  the  use  of  a  Gasoline- 
Kerosene  Engine  of  from  2  H.P.  to  75  H.P. 

INVESTIGATE  TUT    TPMni  p    I  |  LVJ  C    61  YEARS  IN 
THE  MERIT  OF    I  fit     I  ELlYlf  L.E.    L.IPIE.  BUSINESS 
Single,  Double  and  Four  Cylinder,  slow  speed,  heavy  duty  Engines,  especially  designed  for 
low  fuel  expense  and  built  and  sold  on  honor. 

Oft  |\.ue)  F.aa  Tt<i«sl  is  offered  and  our  guarantee  is  back 
«W  Uaya     rrce    I  rial  Cf  each  sale.     Ask  any  owner. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO..  458  MEAGHER  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


p  aifax.  Glimpses 


J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 


Only  two  or  three  years  ago  some 
of  the  country  merchants  were  driv- 
ing through  the  country  getting 
farmers  to  sign  a  petition  to  congress 
to  defeat  the  parcel  post  law.  Now 
they  are  sending  out  advertisements 
asking  farmers  to  order  goods  by 
mail  or  telephone  and  take  advantage 
of  the  parcel  post  delivery. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  good 
and  bad  features  of  the  bank  guaran- 
tee law  were  being  discussed,  one 
banker  simply  raved  and  declared  it 
unjust,  unconstitutional,  socialistic 
and  all  bad.  I  passed  his  banking 
house  this  fall  and  on  the  big  plate 
glass  front  in  large  gilt  letters  were 
these  words:  "Depositors  of  this  bank 
are  protected  by  the  state  guarantee 
law." 

With  very  disagreeable  weather  on 
the  first  of  the  month  and  my  health 
at  the  repair  shop,  I  turned  business 
man  for  a  day  and  sent  out  some 
statements  to  so-called  business  men 
in  town,  calling  attention  to  unsettled 
bills.  Holy  smoke,  what  an  explosion 
it  caused!  After  it  was  too  late  I  saw 
my  mistake.  It  has  always  been,  and 
I  fear  always  will  be,  the  established 
rule  that  if  a  farmer  is  owing  a  pea- 
nut vender  or  a  banker,  he  is  expected 
to  "call  and  settle."  That  feature  in 
our  business  relations  would  be  satis- 
factory if  it  worked  both  ways,  but  if 
a  farmer  has  a  few  dollars  coming 
from  the  peanut  man  or  from  the 
banker  he  is  required  to  do  the  call- 
ing in  that  case  also. 

I  do  hate  this  "please  charge" 
system.  I  always  ate  mush  and  milk 
from  a  tin  spoon  until  I  had  the  price 
of  the  other  kind.  If  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  wait  for  cash  until 
my  crop  was  harvested,  I  borrowed 
from  a  farmer  or  banker  a  sufficient 
amount  and  owed  only  one  man.  A 
gentleman  asked  Mike  why  he  had  not 
asked  for  the  money  which  he  was 
owing  him.  Mike  said,  "I  never  dun 
a  gentleman,  sir."  The  gentleman 
then  said  to  him,  "How  do  you  get 
your  money  for  your  work?"  Mike 
replied,  "After  a' reasonable  time,  sir, 
if  he  don't  pay  me,  then  I  know  that 
he  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  I  dun  him." 

Let  the  nation  rejoice.  The  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  has  recommended 
that  the  free  distribution  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  be  discontinued.  It 
seems  that  congress  has  been  spend- 
ing about  $300,000  yearly  to  send 
seeds  to  the  farmers.  Of  course,  upon 
one  corner  of  the  package  our  repre- 
sentative's name  appears  to  refresh 
our  minds  that  he  is  interested  in  us 
so  that  he  will  not  be  forgotten  at  the 
next  general  election. 

The  holiday  advertising  rush  is  now 
on.  I  receive  circulars  and  all  kinds 
of  offers  by  the  score.  I  had  a  letter 
yesterday  from  a  fellow  that  sent  me 
about  200  Christmas  cards,  stamps 
and  other  junk  as  a  premium  on  his 
paper.  He  said  he  knew  I  would 
want  to  subscribe  for  the  paper,  but, 
of  course,  I  would  not  keep  that  valu- 
able package  if  I  did  not.  As  he  did 
not  send  postage  for  the  return  of  his 
pretty  cards,  I  may  be  arrested  for 
taking  property  that  does  not  belong 
to  me. 

Last  Sunday  morning  the  sun  was 
visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  south- 
eastern Nebraska.  From  November 
24  until  December  7  the  sun  had  re- 
fused to  comfort  us.  A  total  of  four 
inches  of  rain  fell  slowly  and  it  is  all 
stored  in  the  soil  for  future  use.  The 
temperature  ranged  between  46  and 
56  degrees  all  of  the  time.  At  one 
time  the  range  in  temperature  was 
only  one  degree  during  twenty-four 
hours.  The  alfalfa  fields  and  the  pas- 
tures were  green,  flowers  were  bloom- 
ing outdoors  and  fruit  men  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  alarmed.  But  at  dark 
Saturday  evening  I  could  hear  the 
wind  roaring  from  the  north  and  ki.ew 
a  change  had  come.  Rubber  boots 
and  rain-coats  were  put  away  and 
overshoes  and  warm  coats  were 
brought  into  use.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing there  was  ice  in  the  horse  tank, 
but  it  glistened  in  the  sunshine  and 
again  I  felt  at  home. 


It's  remarkable  how  many  husks 
some  corn  huskers  leave  on  the  ears. 
But  you  can't  take  off  all  the  "ribbons" 
while  husking  100  bushels  a  day. 


We  Pay  6% 

Three  per  cent  each  six  months. 
Your  security  is 

First  Mortgage  Loans 

Full  Paid  Certificates,  par  value 
$100.00  each;  can  be  paid  In 
installments. 

We  are  under  control  of  the 
State  Banking  Board. 

Assets  over  $100,000.00.  Write 
for  information. 

Fidelity  Savings  and  Loan  Assn. 

1307  N  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Special  Priceson  Edwards 

STEEL  Shingles! 


Send  now  for  Ed- 

■wards  1914  Direct- 
]  from  ■  Factory  Offer. 
Amazing  prices. 
Freight  paid.  Ed- 
wards steel  Shingles 
never  rot  or  burn. 
Made  forever  rust-  .. 
proof  by  famous  Edwards  "Tlghtcote"  Process. 
Easier  put  pn  than  common  shingles.    No  extras 
no  tools.  No  expert  workmen.  No  paint  required 
Far  outlast  wood  shingles.    Over  125.000  satisfied 
users.  Write.  Get  prices  and  Free  Book  No.  1236" 
Send  dimensions  of  roof  if  possible.  (133) 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
12367  Lock  St.,         Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Cut&w&y 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Cutaway  f 
(Clark  )  disk  harrows  and  plows.  Wrlteus  for 
free  book,"  The  Soil  andlnlensive  Tillage." 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
994  Main  Street  itlarcanum.  Conn.  Jf 


(  CLAftK  ) 


Are  Your 
Hands  Tied? 

Don't  think  because  you  live 
in  a  small  town  or  rural  district 
that  your  hands  are  tied. 

There  are  many  opportunities 
for  men  who  are  trained. 

Manufacturing  plants  are  moving 
to  the  country  and  want  local  men. 
Railroads  get  their  trained  men  all 
along  their  lines.  Government  posi- 
tions are  open  to  everyone  with  the 
right  training. 

Scientific  farming  is  one  of  the 
greatest  wealth  producing  industries 
in  the  country  today. 

No  matter  where  you  live  you  can 
be  trained  at  home  by  the  Inter- 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  to  be  an 
expert  in  any  occupation,  trade  or 
profession  listed  In  the  coupon  below. 

To  learn  full  particulars  mark  the 
coupon  and  mail  It  TODAY. 


LSI 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1154  SCRANTON.  PA, 
Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my 
?art,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position 
Jefore  which  I  mark  X.   


Aatomobile  Kunmng 
Stationary  Engineer 
Locomotive  Fireman 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftaman 
Architecture 
Contracting  and 

Building 
Concrete  Conatroetloa 
Civil  Engineer 
Foundry  Work 
Blacksnil  thing 
Gas  Engineer 
Chemist 


Agriculture 
Livestock  k  Dairying 
Poultry  Farming 
Salesmanship 
Advertising  Man 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Civil  Service 

Examinatiooe 
Good  English 

For  Every  One 
Engllah  Rranohea 
Lettering  and 

Sign  Painting 
Plumbing  and 

Steam  Fitting 
Surveying  and 

Happing 
BallroadConatruetion 


Name . 


Present  Employer . 
Address 


—J 


The  Nebraska  Yavmev 

LINCOLN,NEBRASKA  •  A  WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL.LIVE  STOCK  HOME  NEWSPAPER  *  ESTABLISHED  1869 

Alfalfa  in  Cultivated  Rows 


A  Method  for  Regions  of  Scant  Rainfall 
By  LEWIS  BROTT,  Cheyenne  County 


With  our  normal  rainfall  here  in 
Cheyenne  county  (twelve  to  fourteen 
inches)  I  have  found  during  the  last 
few  years  that  by  following  the 
method  of  growing  alfalfa  in  culti- 
vated rows  described  in  this  article  it 
is  possible  to  raise  two  cuttings  of 
hay,  amounting  to  one  and  one-half 
tons  to  the  acre,  or  five  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre  each  year.  Where  I 
have  sown  the  seed  broadcast,  only 
one  cutting  a  year  can  be  depended 
upon,  and  a  seed  crop  every  three 
years. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  alfalfa  in  countries  of  medium  or 
light  rainfall,  it  is  necessary  to  build 
for  the  future,  and  two  essentials 
must  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  a  firm 
and  mellow  seedbed  and  plenty  of 
stored  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  first 
is  to  insure  proper  germination  of  the 
seed  and  a  gofed  even  stand;  the 
second  is  to  get  the  roots  as  deep 
into  the  earth  as  possible  during  the 
first  season.  To  get  moisture  for 
plant  growth  is  the  only  reason  for 
the  roots  penetrating  so  deeply  into 
the  soil. 

A  Firm  Seedbed 

Alfalfa  can  be  planted  either  in 
the  spring  or  in  the  fall.  For  spring 
planting  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
early  in  the  fall  so  as  to  get  the 
benefits  of  the  fall  rains  and  the  snows 
that  fall  during  the  winter.  The 
plowed  land  should  not  be  harrowed 
in  the  fall,  but  left  rough  in  order  to 
retain  the  snow  and  also  to  allow  the 
winds  and  frost  to  pulverize  the  soil. 
Early  in  the  spring  it  should  be  double- 
disked  and  harrowed  repeatedly,  with 
the  teeth  slanting,  to  make  a  firm 
seedbed.  If  this  is  done  properly  the 
seedbed  will  be  firm  and  the  moisture 
within  one  inch  of  the  surface. 

For  fall  planting  the  ground  should 
be  double-disked  early  in  the  spring 
and  plowed  the  last  of  May  or  early 
in  June.  If  possible  a  sub-surface 
packer  should  follow  the  plow.  If  a 
packer  cannot  be  obtained,  the  com- 
mon harrow,  with  the  teeth  set 
slanting,  can  be  used.  If  the  harrow- 
ing is  neglected  the  weeds  will  get  a 
start  and  then  the  ground  must  be 
disked;  this  is  a  detriment  as  it  makes 
the  soil  too  loose,  and  the  harrow 
must  be  used  again  to  firm  the  seed- 
bed. Except  by  a  great  amount  of 
labor,  new  land  on  which  the  sod  is 
not  thoroughly  rotted — unless  it  is 
very  sandy — cannot  be  put  into  the 
proper  condition  for  alfalfa. 

Wide  Bows  Necessary 

The  planting  and  the  method  by 
which  it  is  done  mean  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  can  be  slighted 
to  a  certain  extent  without  serious 
injury,  but  any  deviation  from  the 
proper  method  of  planting  generally 
means  failure.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  some  farm  implement  manufac- 
turer to  build  a  drill  and  cultivator 
that  could  be  used  as  a  combined 
tool,  and  although  I  have  the  promise 
of  one  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
materialize.  At  present  I  use  an 
ordinary  corn  planter  to  plant  the 
seed.  It  plants  the  alfalfa  in  rows 
thirty-six  inches  apart,  and  through 
an  onion  seed  plate  with  holes  13-64ths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  run  the 
planter  on  the  slow  feed  and  sow 
about  seven  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the 
width  of  the  rows  and  the  amount  of 
seed  used,  but  my  fourteen  years' 
experience  has  taught  me  that  they 
are  both  correct.  In  an  average  sea- 
son the  first  cutting  from  a  perfect 
stand  will  yield  two  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre.  Very  few  fields  seeded 
broadcast  do  that  well.  By  planting 
in  rows  this  distance  apart  the  com- 
mon corn  cultivator  can  be  used  to 
cultivate  the  alfalfa;  it  is  the  best 
tool  for  that  purpose.  My  first  experi- 
ence in  row  cultivation  was  in  1898 
when  I  planted  ten  acres  of  alfalfa 
in  rows  twenty  inches  apart  and  cul- 
tivated-it with  a  spring  tooth  cultiva- 
tor. But  both  the  distance  between 
rows  and  the  cultivation  proved  to  be 
n  failure — I  don't  know  which  was 
the  worst. 


For  getting  a  perfect  stand  and  for 
first  results  I  have  found  that  thick 
planting  is  the  best.  The  best  illus- 
tration of  this  is  in  a  letter  I  received 
in  reply  to  some  advice  I  gave  an- 
other farmer..  He  said  that  he  planted 
some  alfalfa  the  previous  year  and 
used  four  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
Wherever  the  alfalfa  came  up  the 
stand  was  good,  but  there  were 
places  where  it  failed  to  come.  If  he 
had  planted  twice  as  much  seed  to 
the  acre,  he  would  probably  have 
obtained  a  good  stand,  and  as  is  some- 
times the  case  when  the  seed  is 
planted  a  little  too  deep,  the  extra 
plants  have  sufficient  strength  to  break 
through  the  crust  that  usually  forms 
on  the  surface  of  land  which  has  not 
been  summer  tilled. 

Depth  of  Planting 

The  shoes  of  the  planter  must  have 
guides  made  out  of  two  by  eight  inch 
lumber  to  keep  them  from  running 
too  deep.  Saw  a  plank  in  two  pieces 
and  trim  each  half  to  fit  the  shoe  of 
the  planter.  A  bolt  should  be  used 
at  each  end  to  clamp  it  to  the  shoe. 
The  under  side  should  be  covered 
with  tin.  Set  the  guide  so  the  shoe 
will  not  run  more  than  one  inch  deep; 
be  sure  this  is  exact,  because  alfalfa 
planted  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches 
deep,  except  in  sandy  soil,  will  never 
see  the  light  of  day.  The  wheels 
should  be  set  so  their  edges  will 
press  the  soil  over  the  seed  without 
drawing  the  loose  soil  over  it  as  a 
concave  wheel  does.  The  flat  wheel 
is  the  best.  I  have  converted  a  con- 
cave wheel  into  a  flat  one  by  filling 
the  center  with  old  belting,  and  it 
gave  good  results. 

Many  persons  have  asked  me  if  a 
disk  grain  drill  could  not  be  used  for 
planting  by  closing  up  part  of  the 
holes.  My  answer  has  always  been 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to 
gauge  the  depth,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  things  in  getting  a 
stand.  In  the  sections  of  larger  rain- 
fall a  beet  drill  could  probably  be 
used  successfully.  The  rows  could 
be  planted  closer  together  and  the 
cultivator  might  still  be  used.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  advise  planting  the 
rows  closer  than  thirty-six  inches 
unless  the  rainfall  is  more  than  six- 
teen inches. 

How  and  When  to  Cultivate 

For  cultivating  alfalfa  in  rows  there 
is  no  tool  that  gives  better  results 
than  the  common  corn  cultivator  with 
three  small  shovels  on  each  gang.  On 
spring  planting  the  cultivation  should 
begin  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be 
seen.  Fall  planting  does  not  require 
any  cultivation  the  first  season.  Al- 
though cultivation  kills  the  weeds, 
that  should  not  be  the  object.  The 
object  of  cultivation  is  to  conserve 
moisture  and  therefore  it  should 
begin  as  early  in  the  spring  as  pos- 
sible. The  shovels  should  never  be 
run  less  than  three  inches  deep;  in 
heavy  soil  four  inches  is  not  too  deep. 

After  the  first  cultivation  in  the 
spring,    cross-harrowing    levels  the 


ground  and  loosens  the  soil  around 
the  roots;  it  also  destroys  any  weeds 
that  may  have  started  in  the  rows. 
The  harrow  should  be  used  after 
each  cultivation.  The  number  of  cul- 
tivations depends  upon  the  soil  and 
the  season;  under  no  circumstances 
thould  a  crust  be  allowed  to  form 
either  on  the  surface  or  two  or  three 
inches  below  it.  Alwaps  keep  a  mulch 
of  at  least  two  or  three  inches  of  loose 
soil,  and  don't  be  afraid  that  you  are 
overdoing  it  if  you  cultivate  the 
alfalfa  once  or  twice  in  a  season  more 
than  it  seems  to  require. 

Harvesting  For  Seed 

The  alfalfa  can  be  harvested  with 
a  self-rake  reaper  or  with  a  mower 
having  a  buncher  attachment.  When 
the  mower  is  used  the  alfalfa  should 
be  dumped  in  windrows  and  allowed 
to  cure  partly  before  being  placed  in 
cocks  where  the  final  curing  takes 
place.  When  cutting  a  seed  crop  two 
men  should  follow  the  mower  and  cock 
the  alfalfa  as  rapidly  as  it  is  cut, 
putting  two  bunches  in  each  cock. 

One  man  should  begin  directly  be- 
hind the  mower  and  move  the  first 
row  of  bunches  far  enough  to  prevent 
the  mower  from  running  over  the 
cocks.  On  no  occasion  allow  the 
mower  to  run  over  the  bunches,  be- 
cause much  seed  is  lost  by  that  method. 
The  second  man  follows  the  next 
round  and  places  the  next  row  of 
bunches  on  the  cock.  This  must  be 
done  rather  carefully.  Build  the  cock 
flat  to  prevent  the  wind  from  over- 
turning it  and  scattering  the  seed.  On 
two  occasions  I  have  had  a  whole 
field  destroyed  by  wind.  If  a  reaper 
is  used,  a  carrier,  similar  to  a  bundle 
carrier,  should,  be  attached.  This 
carries  several  bundles  and  they  can 
be  dumped  in  windrows,  as  with  the 
mower.  The  hay  should  be  cocked 
immediately  after  it  is  cut. 

The  stacking  should  not  be  delayed 
more  than  one  day  after  cutting,  and 
in  very  dry  weather  a  half  day  is  long 
ene-ugh  to  wait.  It  is  not  best  to  allow 
the  alfalfa  to  dry  in  the  windrow.  The 
best  results  follow  when  it  is  placed 
in  the  stack  after  it  is  well  wilted  and 
allowed  to  cure  there.  There  is  always 
quite  a  number  of  green  seeds  at  har- 
vesting time  and  I  have  found  that 
by  keeping  the  hay  from  drying  out  in 
the  windrow,  a  large  part  of  the  seeds 
will  mature  in  the  stack. 

The  Crop  For  Seed 

The  crop  to  save  for  seed  depends 
upon  the  season  and  the  moisture  in 
the  soil.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  amount 
of  moisture  when  the  first  blossoms 
appear  the  hay  should  be  harvested 
at  once,  as  it  will  not  produce  a  pay- 
ing crop  of  seed.  The  moisture  will 
cause  the  second  crop  to  start;  this 
new  growth  will  sap  the  strength  of 
the  old  plants  and  the  blossoms  will 
wither  and  die.  Unless  the  facilities 
for  hulling  and  cleaning  the  seed  crop 
are  good  the  crop  will  pay  better  re- 
turns as  hay.  By  proper  attention 
two  cuttings  of  hay — without  a  seed 
crop — can  be  harvested  each  year,  and 


in  seasons  of  extra  rainfall,  three 
cuttings  are  usually  obtained. 

Alfalfa  can  be  threshed  at  any  time 
after  it  has  gone  through  the  sweat, 
or  whenever  it  becomes  dry.  I  have 
found  that  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
covering  the  stacks  with  straw  or  hay. 
In  cases  where  heavy  rains  fell  and 
apparently  wet  the  stacks  to  the  bot- 
tom, I  have  seen  no  bad  effects;  the 
stacks  soon  dried  out  and  the  seed 
was  just  as  bright  as  that  which  did 
not  get  wet.  The  threshing  should  be 
done  with  a  clover  huller  where  one 
can  be  obtained,  for  much  of  the  seed 
is  wasted  when  a  grain  separator  is 
used.  The  seed  can  be  threshed  any 
time  in  the  fall  or  winter,  but  I  do 
not  thing  it  is  advisable  to  wait  too 
long,  as  we  usually  have  much  wind 
in  late  fall  and  early  winter,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  get  the  work  done. 
Inoculation 

In  sowing  a  field  to  alfalfa  on  new 
ground  or  on  ground  that  has  not 
grown  alfalfa  previously,  the  seed 
should  be  selected  with  care.  All 
soils,  I  believe,  must  be  inoculated 
either  by  seed  that  carries  the  tubercle 
bacteria,  or  by  soil  taken  from  an  old 
alfalfa  field.  Where  the  seed  is  raised 
by  cultivation  a  certain  amount  of 
soil  is  gathered  up  when  it  is  har- 
vested, and  when  this  seed  is  planted 
no  more  inoculation  is  necessary,  ex- 
cept on  the  thin,  worn-out  land  of  the 
cast  or  on  the  sand  hill  land. 

I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  buy  seed 
of  special  varieties  of  alfalfa,  even 
though  they  are  seemingly  boosted  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  think  that  I  have  tested 
them  all  and  have  found  they  all  need 
acclimating,  which  requires  years. 
For  that  reason  I  never  plant  them. 
Except  where  it  can  be  irrigated,  I 
especially  advise  farmers  not  to  plant 
Turkestan  alfalfa. 


GOOD  HONEY  CROP 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  hot  and 
dry  season  burned  up  the  honey- 
producing  plants  and  flowers  in  some 
localities,  but,  fortunately  for  me,  my 
alfalfa  and  clover  withstood  the 
severe  conditions,  and  I  had  the  best 
yield  of  honey  I  have  ever  had.  I  had 
forty  colonies  of  bees  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  and  all  of  them  came 
through  the  winter  in  good  condition, 
which  is  half  the  battle  in  producing 
honey. 

From  these  forty  colonies  I  obtained 
nearly  5,000  pounds  of  honey,  of  which 
1,500  pounds  was  the  comb  variety. 
This  was  an  average  of  a  little  more 
than  120  pounds  from  each  colony, 
while  the  best  colony  produced  230 
pounds,  half  of  which  was  comb  honey. 
For  our  climate  I  have  learned  that 
a  superabundance  of  honey  left  with 
the  bees  is  what  insures  safe  winter- 
ing and  strong  colonies  in  the  spring. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  honey 
in  the  hive  body,  I  left  an  extracting 
super  nearly  full  in  each  hive.  As  I 
closed  the  season  with  eighty  colonies 
this  extra  honey  in  the  supers,  had  it 
been  extracted,  would  have  made  the 
total  crop  about  6,500  pounds,  or  an 
average  of  162.5  pounds  to  the  colony. 
I  have  never  become  enthused  over 
a  large  yield  from  a  single  colony; 
it  is  the  average  that  counts. 

But  now  don't  all  begin  to  raise 
bees ;  let  me  say  that  for  three  months 
I  did  very  little  but  take  care  of  those 
bees,  and  since  the  crop  has  been  re- 
moved, the  care  and  marketing 
thereof  has  not  been  a  small  job.  In 
addition  to  raising  a  record  crop  and 
having  more  swarmings  than  I  ever 
had  before,  I  received  the  maximum 
number  of  stings.  It  was  impossible 
to  bundle  up  "sting  proof"  during  the 
hot  weather  and  I  never  saw  the  bees 
so  vicious;  they  stung  me  through  the 
overalls  and  shirt  as  if  I  had  none 
on,  and  I  think  I  am  telling  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  they  stung  me  twenty 
to  thirty  times  a  day.  It  is  certainly 
fortunate  that  I  am  immune  to  the 
poison,  and  I  ought  never  to  have 
rheumatism.  A  few  colonies  are  fun, 
but  many  mean  work — and  then  some- 
thing more.  LOUIS  MACEY. 

Lincoln  Co. 
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At  the  organization  of  the 
Tlie  Ritual  state  Farmers'  Educa- 
Goes.  tional  and  Co-Operative 
Union  in  Fremont  last 
week  it  was  decided  to  abolish  the 
ritualistic  work  so  far  as  the  state 
union  is  concerned.  Hereafter  a 
membership  card  will  admit  persons 
to  state  conventions  of  the  union. 
Local  unions,  we  understand,  will  be 
allowed  to  retain  or  abolish  the  ritual, 
just  as  they  wish.  In  many  local 
unions  no  more  "work"  will  be  given, 
and,  instead  of  the  password,  members 
will  be  admitted  by  their  cards.  The 
immediate  reason  for  these  .changes 
was  the  objection  of  two  or  three 
churches  to  secret  societies.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  however,  a  great  many 
union  members  felt  that  ritualistic 
work  had  no  proper  place  in  an  organ- 
ization of  farmers  for  business  and 
social  purposes.  The  Nebraska  Farm- 
ers' Union  cannot  be  commended  too 
highly  for  the  step  taken.  It  will 
allow  the  union  to  be  organized  in 
neighborhoods  where  it  has  hitherto 
been  almost  impossible  to  secure 
members.  More  than  that,  it  will 
allow  unions  already  organized  to 
devote  all  their  time  and  energies  to 
more  important  things  that  ritualistic 
work. 

The  advisability  of  the 
Government  government  taking  over 
Ownership,  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  of  the  coun- 
try seems  to  impress  itself  upon 
postofflce  officials.  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
postmaster  general  in  the  Taft  admin- 
istration, favored  government  owner- 
ship of  these  utilities,  and  now  Mr. 
Burleson,  the  present  postmaster 
general,  will  urge  the  same  thing.  It 
is  reported  that  President  Wilson,  un- 
like Mr.  Taft,  looks  with  favor  upon 
the  movement.  Officials  at  Washing- 
ton are  collecting  data  on  the  subject 
in  foreign  countries  where  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  are  owned  by  the 
government.  The  old  cry  of  socialism 
is  not  so  often  heard  now  when  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  suggested.  A 
person  may  logically  favor  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities  without 
believing  that  public  ownership  of  all 
the  means  of  production  would  be 
wise.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the 
railroads  and  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  are  natural  monopolies, 
in  which  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
there  can  be  no  competition.  That 
means  either  government  regulation 
or  government  ownership.  Up  to  this 
time  regulation  has  not  been  an  un- 
qualified success.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  why  sentiment  in  favor  of 
public  ownership  of  natural  monop- 
olies has  been  growing  so  rapidly  in 
recent  years. 


Christmas  is  the  greatest 
Christmas,   of  all  our  holidays.  The 

Christmas  season  is  a 
time  of  heart  warming,  when  in  our 
little  groups  we  are  drawn  closer 
together.  Then  it  is  we  learn  from 
experience  that  it  is  really  "more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  But 
for  these  annual  heart-warmings  and 
bursts  of  liberality  who  can  say  how 
much  colder  and  more  selfish  the 
world  would  be.  However,  in  the 
rush  of  buying  presents  and  getting 
up  big  dinners  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  a  part  of  the  real  signif- 
icance of  Christmas  day.  How  often 
in  connection  with  our  festivities  do 
we  pause  to  ponder  the  tremendous 
import  of  the  life  of  Him  whose  birth 
we  celebrate  at  Christmas? 

The  world  contains  no  such  body 
of  teaching  as  that  reported  of  Jesus 
in  the  four  Gospels  of  the  Bible. 
Jesus  laid  down  the  true  laws  of 
human  life;  test  them  as  you  will  and 
they  hold.  He  taught  that  soul  growth 
is  the  greatest  attainment,  for  "a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  he  possesseth." 
But  soul  growth  is  not  secured  by 
working  definitely  for  it  with  no  other 
object  in  view.  That  would  be  selfish, 
and  complete  unselfishness  was  the 
law  of  life  He  laid  down. 

In  service  to  others,  without  thought 
of  self,  may  we  attain  to  the  highest 
experiences.  And  wouldn't  a  world 
in  which  each  for  the  other  was  the 
prevailing  condition,  instead  of  each 
for  himself,  be  a  splendid  place  to 
live?  Unselfishness  in  family  life 
and  between  friends  very  generally 
exists  in  Christian  lands;  to  that 
extent  we  have  attained  to  the  ideals 
of  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  But  selfish- 
ness in  social  and  economic  relations 
persists,  almost  unabated  it  seems. 
Exploitation  and  unjust  conditions 
prevail  in  Christian  lands  as  much  as 
elsewhere.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself"  is  as  yet  only 
an  ideal. 

Conditions  are  changing,  however. 
The  whole  progressive  movement  in 
this  country — which  is  broader  than 
the  party  of  that  name — and  in  other 
countries,  is  an  expression,  im- 
perfect it  is  true,  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  We  do  well  not  to 
be  impatient,  for  evolution  is  the 
Ipw  of  progress;  slowly  but  surely 
the  world  is  advancing  toward  the 
ideals  of.  Jesus.  We  like  to  think 
that  each  Christmas  is  a  milestone 
marking  this  progress. 


The  first  report  of 
Quiet  Report.    David   F.   Houston  as 

secretary  of  agricul- 
ture reminds  us  of  the  reports  Mr. 
Wilson  used  to  get  out  on  December  1 
each  year — reminds  us  of  them  because 
it  is  so  different.  Mr.  Wilson  used  to 
begin  his  reports  with  a  scream  to 
the  effect  that  the  year  just  drawing 
to  a  close  had  been  the  "best  ever" 
for  American  farmers.  If  it  wasn't 
best  in  bushels  it  was  in  dollars. 
Pages  of  figures  were  given  to  show 
the  immense  wealth  produced  from 
the  soil. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  had  counted 
both  the  crops  and  the  livestock,  to 
which  a  large  part  of  the  crops  must 
be  fed,  he  usually  arrived  at  a  very 
startling  -total  that  made  good  stuff 
for  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Wilson's 
reports  always  sounded  as  though  the 
department  of  agriculture  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  annual  returns  from 
the  farms  of  the  country,  and  as 
though  it  was  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  to  record  the 
returns  faithfully  to  show  what  his 
department  was  doing.  In  Mr.  Wil- 
son's reports  the  real  work  of  the 
department  was  described  after  the 
big  noise  about  crop  yields. 

Mr.  Houston  reverses  the  order. 
He  begins  by  discussing  the  work  of 
the  department  of  agriculture.  After 
outlining  the  changes  he  has  made 
and  proposes  to  make  to  secure 
greater  efficiency,  setting  forth  the 
appropriations  needed,  and  discussing 
some  of  the  great  farm  problems, 
such  as  marketing  and  rural  credits, 
Mr.  Houston,  in  the  last  paragraphs 
of  his  report,  talks  about  crop  yields. 

The  combined  acre-yield  of  all 
crops  is  the  smallest  of  any  year  in 
the  past  decade  except  1911,  he  tells 
us.  Corn  goes  below  2,500,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  the  smallest  of  any 
crop  since  1903.  Wheat  production 
in  1913,  however,  was  the  largest 
ever  recorded  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Houston  lays  special  emphasis  upon 
the  fact  that  crop  statistics  are  only 
^timates.  He  says  nothing  about 
the  money  value  of  crops.    Mr.  Wilson 


would  never  have  passed  up  the 
opportunity  to  figure  out  that  2,500,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn  at  present 
prices. 

We  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
made  Mr.  Wilson  more  unpopular 
with  farmers  in  the  closing  years  of 
his  long  administration  than  his 
screaming  and  misleading  reports 
about  farm  production.  It  was  felt  at 
first  that  Mr.  Houston  wasn't  enough 
of  a  farmer  to  make  a  good  secretary 
of  agriculture,  but  in  this  matter  of 
making  an  annual  report  he  shows 
himself  to  be  much  wiser  than  his 
farmer  predecessor. 


A  resolution  was  passed 
Torrens  by  the  Farmers'  Congress 
System.  at  Omaha  last  week  fa- 
voring the  adoption  of  the 
Torrens  system  of  land  title  registra- 
tion. In  that  system  the  state  guar- 
antees the  titles  to  land;  .when  buying 
a  piece  of  real  estate  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  an  abstractor  make  an 
abstract  or  to  have  a  lawyer  examine 
the  title.  The  state  clears  the  title 
and  keeps  it  clear.  Although  Ne- 
braska is  a  comparatively  new  state, 
it  is  already  becoming  a  burden  to 
have  abstracts  of  titles  made  and 
examined.  At  every  county  seat  is  a 
row  of  abstractors  who  live  off  the 
public.  Lawyers  make  fees,  too,  for 
examining  titles.  All  these  fees  are 
a  tax  upon  the  transfer  of  real  estate. 
Furthermore,  a  considerable  number 
of  lawsuits  result  from  faulty  titles, 
which  causes  more  waste  of  money, 
time  and  energy.  It  is  time  to  shake 
off  our  expensive  and  uncertain  sys- 
tem of  land  titles  and  to  adopt  the 
Torrens  system.  Farmers  should  get 
back  of  this  with  all  their  might. 


Newspapers  have  been 
"Spug"  telling  about  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Use- 
less Giving.  Because  of  the  initial 
letters  in  the  name  it  has  been  dubbed 
the  "Spug"  society.  If  the  movement 
can  survive  such  a  name  it  may  do 
a  world  of  good.  Anybody  can  elect 
himself  a  member  on  the  spot  by 
declaring  that  he  will  abstain  in  the 
future  from  the  useless  giving  of 
presents.  And  what  is  useless  giving? 
We  would  define  it  as  that  giving 
which  does  not  warm  the  human 
heart.  If  we  give  a  present  to  some- 
body who  doesn't  need  it,  that  isn't 
necessarily  useless  giving;  it  all  de- 
pends upon  the  spirit  in  which  the 
gift  is  bestowed  and  received.  But 
when  we  give  somebody  a  present 
this  year  because  he  gave  us  one  last 
year,  and  for  no  other  reason,  it  is 
barter  pure  and  simple,  and  is  quite 
useless.  It  was  never  said  of  such 
giving  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  The  giving  that 
counts  does  not  contemplate  anything 
in  return;  it  is  prompted  by  kindness, 
sympathy  or  love.  Giving  of  that 
kind,  even  though  the  gifts  be  quite 
unneeded  by,  or  useless  to,  the  re- 
cipient, is  not  useless,  for  it  reacts 
to  make  the  heart  glow.  Why  not 
have  the  nerve  this  year  to  cut  out 
useless  giving? 


Whining  is  a  bad  habit. 
Whining.    We  fear,  too,  that  some 

farmers  are  addicted  to 
to  it.  A  tendency  to  whine  was  quite 
noticeable  in  the  discussions  at  the 
Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  in  Omaha 
last  week.  Schoolmen  are  keeping 
farmers  from  having  good  schools. 
Bankers  are  discriminating  against 
farmers  in  interest  rates.  Farmers 
are  over-burdened  with  taxes.  Mid- 
dlemen and  trusts  are  plundering  the 
larmers.  These  were  some  of  the 
complaints.  In  the  main  they  are 
just.  But  all  too  often  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  government  is  to  blame, 
and  the  impression  was  given  that 
the  government  ought  to  readjust 
matters  favorably  to  farmers  while 
the  latter  toast  their  shins.  The  mis- 
take of  whining  in  this  way  about  the 
government  not  taking  care  of  the 
farmers  is  that  the  farmers  are  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  government — 
they  could  be  a  mighty  big  part,  too, 
if  they  would  only  assert  themselves. 
If  schoolmen  are  responsible  for  poor 
schools,  complaining  will  do  very 
little  good;  the  remedy  is  united 
•action  in  each  community  for  some- 
thing better.  So  with  other  things. 
Farmers  can  overcome  the  greater 
part  of  their  difficulties  by  united 
action — and  that  is  the  only  way  they 
can  be  overcome.  Nobody  is  going  to 
reform  rural  life,  or  hand  down  from 
above  a  solution  of  farm  problems 
satisfactory  to  farmers,  while  farmers 
sit  supinely  down  and  wait. 


In  the  year  ending  April 
Cholera  1,  1913,  according  to  gov- 
Losses.  ernment  statistics,  110 
hogs  out  of  every  1,000  in 
Nebraska  died  from  disease,  which 
was  mostly  cholera.  That  means 
eleven  hogs  out  of  every  100,  or 
approximately  one  out  of  every  nine. 
Averages  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Many  herds  were  practically  wiped 
out,  and  some  neighborhoods  were 
left  almost  hogless.  The  losses  this 
year  are  running  even  higher,  we 
believe,  than  last  year;  at  least 
cholera  seems  to  be  more  prevalent. 
It  has  invaded  sections  of  the  state 
where  it  was  never  before  known. 
Simultaneous  serum  vaccination  is 
the  only  known  method  of  prevent- 
ing cholera.  It  is  a  fond  hope,  which 
we  trust  will  be  realized  speedily, 
that  by  the  use  of  anti-cholera  serum 
and  sane  quarantine  measures  this 
dread  disease  will  be  conquered  in 
this  and  other  corn-belt  states.  Then 
we  can  fully  utilize  our  great  re- 
sources— corn  and  alfalfa — in  the 
production  of  pork  without  the  haunt- 
ing fear  of  tremendous  loss  from  de- 
vastating disease. 


Competition  in  business 
Competition,  has  come  to  be  consid- 
ered by  many  as  almost 
a  synonym  for  wastefulness.  "Waste- 
ful competition"  is  a  phrase  in  every- 
body's mouth.  But  competition  is  not 
always  wasteful;  competition  may 
force  economical  methods  of  business. 
The  competition  of  parcel  post,  for 
instance,  is  forcing  the  express  com- 
panies to  practice  economy.  In  Be- 
atrice and  Fremont  the  Adams  and 
American  express  companies  have 
combined  their  offices.  Hereafter  one 
office  force  and  one  delivery  force  at 
each  place  will  do  the  work  formerly 
done  by  two.  These  companies  might 
have  saved  money  by  combining  offices 
in  small  cities  long  ago,  but  they 
didn't  have  to.  So  the  big  trusts 
without  strong  competition  can  be 
ever  so  wasteful;  the  moment  effec- 
tive competition  comes  into  the  field, 
however,  they  must  brush  up  their 
methods.  Erecting  a  farmers'  eleva- 
tor at  a  country  town  where  a  line 
elevator  is  already  established  means 
duplication,  but  hundreds  of  farmers 
in  this  state  can  testify  that  it  raises 
the  price  of  grain.  If  given  a  fair 
chance,  competition  will  regain  its 
lost  prestige  as  a  regulator  of  trade. 
Of  course,  we  are  talking  about  real 
competition,  not  the  jug-handled  kind 
— of  which  we  have  had  so  much — 
wherein  one  competitor  by  reason  of 
special  privilege  has  an  advantage 
over  all  the  others. 


One  of  the  vicious  things 
Bank       about  the  present  national 
Reserves,    banking  system  is  the  way 

in  which  cash  reserves 
are  held.  Country  national  banks  are 
required  to  keep  a  cash  reserve  of 
15  per  cent  of  their  deposits,  but  of 
that  amount  three-fifths  may  be  re- 
deposited  with  national  banks  in  re- 
serve cities.  In  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
and  Omaha  are  reserve  cities.  Na- 
tional banks  in  reserve  cities  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a  cash  reserve  of  25 
per  cent  of  their  deposits,  but  of  that 
amount  one-half  may  be  redeposited 
with  national  banks  in  central  reserve 
cities  .  Of  the  latter  there  are  only 
three — St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  New 
York.  I't  will  be  seen  readily  that  this 
system  throws  large  volumes  of 
currency  into  the  cities;  the  result 
is  concentration  of  banking  power, 
especially  in  New  York. 

The  administration  currency  bill, 
which  passed  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  September,  provides  that 
the  reserves  of  national  banks  not 
kept  in  their  own  vaults  must  be  kept 
in  the  federal  reserve  banks  to  be 
established.  In  the  federal  reserve 
banks,  reserves  would  be  equally 
available  for  discounting  and  business 
purposes  to  all  member  banks.  It  is 
recognized  by  all  students  of  the 
question  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
But  the  big  bankers,  who  stand  to  lose 
heavily  in  deposits  when  country 
banks  place  their  reserves  in  the 
federal  reserve  banks,  have  fought 
the  reserve  provision  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  tooth  and  toe  nail. 

Senator  Hitchcock  in  his  bill,  while 
apparently  favoring  the  public  by 
giving  more  complete  government 
control  of  the  regional  banks,  really 
gives  the  big  bankers  what  they  want 
by  providing  that  one-third  of  the 
cash  reserves  of  country  banks  may 
be  kept  with  banks  in  reserve  cities. 
Such  a  scheme  would  not  only  weaken 
the  new    system    by    weakening  the 
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federal  reserve  banks,  but  it  would 
grant  to  baukers  in  the  larger  cites 
a  special  privilege  in  the  form  of 
banking  power  that  they  should  not 
have.  Until  Mr.  Hitchcock  eliminates 
that  provision  from  his  bill,  his  dec- 
laration that  it  is  more  progressive 
than  the  administration  measure  can 
not  be  taken  at  its  face  value. 


That  there  is  little  foun- 
Hen  Strike,    dation  for  the  belief  that 

a  nation-wide  cold-stor 
age  trust  exists  is  the  conclusion  of 
officials  of  the  department  of  justice 
at  Washington  after  several  weeks  of 
investigation.  Here  and  there  local 
combinations  were  found,  but  combi- 
nation did  not  seem  to  be  general 
The  aviation  of  egg  prices  a  few  weeks 
ago  must,  therefore,  have  been  due 
to  some  other  cause. 

Specialists  in  the  department  of 
agriculture  declare  that  so  far  as 
fresh  eggs  were  concerned  the  high 
prices  were  caused  by  a  hen  strike. 
The  old  hens  were  off  the  job  on  ac 
count  of  molting,  and  the  spring 
pullets  had  not  yet  begun  to  lay  well 
That  made  a  scarcity  of  fresh  eggs 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
scarcity  of  fresh  eggs  which  allowed 
cold-storage  men  to  place  such  alti- 
tudinous  prices  on  their  more  or  less 
ancient  hen  fruit.  Theirs  was  for  the 
time  a  sort  of  natural  monopoly.  It 
didn't  require  a  combination  to  make 
high  prices  under  such  circumstances. 

The  carrying  of  eggs  from  a  time 
of  plenty  to  a  time  of  scarcity  seems 
to  have  been  quite  profitable  this 
year.  If  too  much  profit  for  the 
public  good  is  made  in  that  way,  pro- 
ducers or  consumers,  or  both,  may  go 
into  the  cold-storage  business  in  a 
co-operative  way  and  carry  their  own 
eggs  from  spring  to  fall.  On  the  con- 
sumers' side  that  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  sensible  than  bluster  and 
boycott. 

Scientific  management 
Management,   in  shops  and  factories 

means  the  arrange- 
ment of  work  to  save  motions.  It 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  men 
and  gives  greater  results  without 
working  the  men  any  harder.  The 
government  has  applied  scientific 
management  to  its  arsenals  with  ex- 
cellent results.  A  recent  report  shows 
that  at  one  arsenal  the  machinists 
and  molders  have  increased  their  out- 
put two  and  one-half  to  three  times 
under  the  new  system.  .  If  scientific 
management  is  a  good  thing  for  shops, 
why  should  it  not  be  a  good  thing  on 
the  farm?  On  almost  every  farm 
there  is  much  lost  motion,  many  use- 
less steps.  By  reason  of  unhandy 
arrangement  of  buildings  many  farm- 
ers in  doing  their  chores  walk  twice 
or  three  times  as  far  as  would  be 
necessary  if  their  buildings  were  bet- 
ter arranged.  Field  operations  may 
be  planned,  too,  to  obviate  needless 
effort  and  make  every  stroke  count. 
The  boys  may  not  be  interested  in 
scientific  management  if  it  means 
getting  through  with  one  job  earlier  so 
they  can  begin  another.  Their  inter- 
est will  be  keen,  however,  if  it  means 
more  time  to  go  fishing.  And  why  not 
expedite  the  regular  work  of  the  farm 
so  as  to  have  more  time  for  recreation? 


NEBRASKA  FARMERS'  CONGRESS 
The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  at  Omaha 
last  week  was  the  most  successful  yet 
held  by  that  organization.  About  300 
delegates  were  registered.  The  total 
attendance  was  greater  than  that, 
however,  for  many  did  not  register. 
Probably  500  persons  attended  one  or 
more  sessions  of  the  congress,  while 
at  some  of  the  sessions  fully  450  were 
present.  Not  only  was  the  attendance 
far  ahead  of  any  previous  meeting  of 
the  congress,  but  the  program  was 
better  and  the  interest  much  keener. 

The  program  covered  rural  schools, 
rural  credits,  co-operation,  university 
removal,  reorganization  of  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  and  taxation. 
Fortunately  the  program  was  not 
loaded  down  with  heavy,  tiresome 
papers,  and  ample  time  was  given  for 
open  discussion  of  each  subject  pre- 
sented. The  discussions  did  not  always 
remain  on  the  track,  but  no  person 
could  sit  through  a  session  without 
gaining  new  ideas  and  viewpoints. 

A  number  of  important  resolutions 
were  adopted.  The  first  one  com- 
mended President  Wilson  for  his  stand 
in  favor  of  lower  interest  rates  for 
farmers,  but  pointed  out  that  the 
organization  of  rural  credits  should 
be  local  and  that  it  was  a  proper 


subject  for  state  legislation.  It  was 
further  urged  that  action  upon  this 
subject  by  congress  at  this  time  is 
premature,  inasmuch  as  the  pressure 
of  large  financial  interests,  in  the 
absence  of  a  strong  agricultural 
opinion  on  the  matter,  may  warp  legis- 
lation unfavorably  to  farmers. 

Other  resolutions  favored  economy 
and  efficiency  in  state  government; 
the  union  of  country  schools  to  form 
rural  high  schools;  an  investigation 
of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  reorgan- 
ization of  that  body;  the  Torrens 
system  of  land  title  registration;  the 
proposed  tax  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution;  and  the  repeal  of  the 
section  of  the  "blue  sky"  law  fixing 
shares  of  stock  in  companies  of  all 
kinds  at  $100  each.  No  definite  stand 
was  taken  on  university  removal,  but 
a  desire  was  expressed  in  one  resolu- 
tion for  more  light  on  the  question. 

Officers  elected  were:  President, 
George  Coupland,  Elgin;  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  C.  Shultz,  Scribner;  second 
vice-president,  Frank  Tannehill,  Nor 
folk;  third  vice-president,  J.  B.  Grin 
nell,  Papillion;  secretary,  W.  S.  De- 
lano, Lincoln;  and  treasurer,  George 
C.  Junkin,  Smithfield.  The  legislative 
committee  chosen  consists  of  Frank 
G.  Odell,  Omaha;  C.  H.  Gustafson, 
Mead;  Charles  Graff,  Bancrofft;  Wil- 
liam Straub,  Lincoln;  and  George  C. 
Junkin,  Smithfield. 

The  congress  adjourned  too  late  in 
the  week  to  give  in  this  paper  as 
complete  a  report  of  the  addresses 
and  discussions  as  is  deserved.  Next 
week,  however,  we  will  publish  a 
complete  summary  of  the  things  sai/1 
at  the  congress. 


STATE  FARMERS'  UNION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Co-opera- 
tion in  Nebraska  was  given  a 
tremendous  impetus  by  the  success 
of  the  first  state  convention  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  at  Fremont  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  The  country 
roads  leading  to  Fremont  were  almost 
impassable,  which  prevented  a  large 
local  attendance  from  Dodge  county, 
but  nearly  800  delegates  from  the 
local  unions  over  the  state  were 
registered.  C.  S.  Barrett,  president 
of  the  national  union,  A.  C.  Davis, 
national  secretary,  and  L.  M.  Rhodes, 
chairman  of  the  national  board  of 
directors  were  present  to  aid  in 
ushering  the  new  state  organization 
into  existence. 

C.  H.  Gustafson,  representative  in 
the  state  legislature  from  Saunders 
county,  was  elected  president  of  the 
state  organization,  John  M.  Burdick 
of  Knox  county  was  made  vice- 
president,  and  R.  D.  Ellis,  also  of 
Knox  county,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
To  O.  E.  Wood,  who  has  organized 
many  of  the  locals  in  the  state,  was 
given  the  position  of  state  organizer. 
John  Havekost,  Dodge  county;  Carl 
E.  Slatt,  Clay  county,  and  Peter  Han- 
on,  Nuckolls  county,  were  selected 
to  constitute  the  state  board  of 
directors.  Lincoln  was  chosen  as  the 
meeting  place  of  the  next  state  con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  January,  1915. 

Some  plan  to  federate  the  business 
interests  of  the  local  unions,  and  to 
establish  an  exchange  at  Omaha  or 
some  other  business  center  of  the 
state,  where  grain  and  other  farm 
products  may  be  disposed  of  and 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers' 
supplies  may  be  purchased,  will  be 
arranged  by  the  officers  and  directors 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  will  hasten 
the  solution  of  the  marketing  problem. 
A  Business  Organization 
The  proposal  made  in  the  conven- 
tion to  eliminate  the  ritual  and  other 
secret  society  features  from  the 
union  in  this  state  prompted  a  spirited 
debate  that  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  Wednesday's  session.  Al- 
hough  the  national  union  provides 
'or  these  features,  and  requires  them 
to  be  recognized,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  delegates  seemed 
to  be  that  the  union  was  primarily  a 
business  organization.  Great  empha- 
is  will  be  placed  upon  the  business 
side,  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  union  to  have 
he  state  exchange  become  the  chief 
outlet  of  the  produce  of  the  members 
of  the  union  in  Nebraska. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were 
offered  bearing  upon  matters  of  legis- 
ation.  A  resolution  against  remov- 
ng  the  state  university  to  University 
Farm  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a 
number  of  delegates  and  was  finally 
dropped,  the  majority  deeming  it  in- 
expedient to  take  any  action  at  this 
time. 


George  L.  Loomis,  city  attorney  of 
Fremont,  and  George  F.  Wolz,  mayor 
on  behalf  of  Fremont  welcomed  the 
delegates  at  the  opening  of  the  con 
vention  on  Tuesday  morning.  Mr 
Loomis  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  o 
ganization  among  farmers  to  work 
out  any  reform  in  either  production 
or  distribution.  Mr.  Wolz  dwelt  upon 
the  correlation  of  the  interests  of  the 
business  man  and  the  farmer,  citing 
as  an  instance  efforts  in  securing 
good  roads.  He  referred- also  to  the 
drainage  laws  secured  by  combined 
effort  of  farmers  and  business  men 
which  have  resulted  in  the  draining 
and  making  arable  of  a  great  deal  of 
land  in  the  Platte  valley  in  Dodge 
county  hitherto  too  wet  to  farm. 

National  Secretary  A.  C.  Davis  re 
sponded,  assuring  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  Fremont  that  the  farmer 
was  rapidly  becoming  enlightened  and 
taking  his  just  position  as  a  busines 
man  capable  of  occupying  a  high 
plane  in  the  country.  A.  H.  Shultz 
president  of  the  Dodge  county  union 
also  responded  briefly,  telling  of  some 
of  the  plans  of  the  union.  The  after- 
noon of  the  first  day's  session  was 
largely  given  over  to  the  selection  of 
committees  for  shaping  the  work  and 
deciding  the  course  of  the  union  in 
Nebraska. 

President  Barrett's  Address 
L.  M.  Rhodes  of  the  national  board 
of  directors  was  to  have  given  an 
address  at  the  open  session'  on 
Tuesday,  but  was  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  illness.  This  gave  the  full 
time  to  President  C.  S.  Barrett  of  the 
national  union.  Mr.  Barrett  urged 
the  necessity  of  farm  and  town  in 
terests  working  together  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  that  would 
make  for  better  conditions  for  both 
"No  natural  barriers  prohibit  this,' 
said  the  speaker,  "and  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  prejudice  that  has  hereto- 
fore prevented  anything  of  the  sort 
In  this  section  of  the  country,  where 
agriculture  predominates,  it  is  pe 
culiar  that  the  relations  between  the 
man  in  the  more  thickly  settled  areas 
that  we  call  towns  or  cities  and  his 
brother  a  few  miles  away  should  be 
so  strained  all  these  years  The  anx 
iety  of  all  the  citizens  in  this  section 
about  crops  indicates  that  the  farmer 
and  merchant  and  banker  should  work 
together  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
Other  industries  in  Nebraska  and 
similar  states  are  merely  subsidiary 
to  agriculture,  and  it  is  peculiar  that 
dependent  industries  and  businesses 
do  not  strive  to  aid  the  farmer  to 
conduct  his  business  on  a  more  eco 
nomic  basis." 

Mr.  Barrett  told  of  the  work  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  in  supplying  the  stim- 
ulus to  co-operation  among  farmers 
and  the  tremendous  success  that  has 
resulted  in  the  agricultural  sections 
that  have  already  been  invaded.  The 
problem  of  co-operation  is  enormously 
more  difficult  when  applied  to  farmers 
than  to  some  other  businesses,  be 
cause  of  the  great  numbers  con 
cerned.  Moreover,  farmers  demand 
results  quickly.  Great  pressure  is 
applied  to  secure  an  immediate  finan- 
cial success,  and  this  sometimes 
causes  failure  in  co-operative  move- 
ments. However,  it  was  shown  that 
enviable  success  has  been  achieved 
by  the  majority  of  the  co-operative 
concerns  fostered  by  the  Farmers' 
Union. 

True  Co-Operation 

President  Barrett  cautioned  his 
hearers  against  false  co-operation. 
True  co-operation  means  a  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, a  patronage  dividend,  which 
results  in  making  the  returns  to  any 
member  a  matter  of  the  volume  of 
business  he  furnishes  rather  than  his 
initial  investment. 

The  efforts  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
to  secure  more  equitable  legislation 
were  described  at  some  length  by  Mr. 
Barrett.  Numerous  laws,  both  state 
and  national,  were  cited  as  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  members  of  the 
union.  Securing  legislation  is  not 
the  all-important  object  of  the  union, 
said  the  speaker,  but  it  occupies  a 
prominent  place,  and  such  agitation 
gives  a.  better  understanding  of  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  many  statutes. 
No  expensive  lobby  should  be  main- 
tained, but  by  keeping  the  farmers 
enlightened  along  these  lines,  and  by 
giving  warnings  in  regard  to  per- 
nicious proposed  legislation,  farmers 
can  themselves  use  their  influence 
upon  members  of  the  state  legislature 
or  members  of  congress. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Fremont  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  of  the  visitors.  Music 


was  furnished  liberally.  On  Tuesday 
afternoon  a  moving  picture  was  taken 
of  the  delegates. 

CLARENCE  EIDAM. 


CO-OPERATION   THROUGH  STATE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  October 
22  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Pahl,  in  an  article  on  "Farmers' 
Unions  Needed,"  urges  farmers  to 
form  closer  organizations.  I  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  Pahl's  suggestions. 
Farmers  are  about  the  only  persons 
in  the  land  that  are  not  organized. 
Every  trade,  profession  and  business 
of  any  kind  is  organized;  the  object 
is  to  protect  itself  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  others.  At  the  same  time 
it  holds  everyone  else  up  for  all  it 
can  get. 

Organization  is  the  watchword  of 
the  day  and  any  class  or  body  of 
laborers  that  does  not  organize  hasn't 
an  equal  chance  with  the  others.  The 
greater  part  of  the  benefits  of  farmers' 
organizations  are  derived  by  elimin- 
ating the  profits  of  a  few  middlemen, 
such  as  the  retail  merchant,  the  grain 
man,  and  possibly  the  lumber,  coal 
and  implement  men.  Farmers  in 
general  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  co-operation  when 
they  own  and  operate  such  businesses 
as  these  and  save  the  profits  for  them- 
selves; but  they  have  only  entered 
the  field  of  co-operation.  They  have 
arrived  at  a  position  where  they  can 
have  great  influence  in  molding  con- 
ditions for  their  own  good.  They  are 
on  the  right  road,  but  they  don't  go 
Ear  enough. 

All  farmers'  organizations  are  directly 
in  line  with  the  principles  and  de- 
mands of  the  socialist  party.  Both 
stand  for  the  elimination  of  the  middle- 
men and  their  profits  by  collective 
ownership  and  democratic  control  of 
the  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  they  believe  in 
a  co-operative  commonwealth.  If  it  is 
a  good  thing,  and  the  majority  of  us 
admit  that  it  is,  for  the  farmers  to  own 
their  store,  elevator,  coal  and  lumber 
yard,  why  not  own  the  mill  that  grinds 
their  wheat,  or  the  cotton  and  woolen 
factories  that  make  their  clothing? 

Why  shouldn't  we  own  collectively 
everything  that  the  Creator  placed  in 
the  earth  for  all  of  us  to  use?  We 
should  own  the  railroads,  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines;  in  fact,  the  nation 
should  own  all  the  trusts.  Isn't  that 
the  only  sane  and  practical  way  to 
settle  the  trust  question?  The  nation 
must  own  the  trusts  or  the  trusts  will 
own  the  nation.        DAVID  AKEN. 

Kit  Carson  County,  Colorado. 


Farmers  with  an  abundance  of 
alfalfa  hay  needn't  worry  about  mak- 
ing a  balanced  ration.  Even  the 
chickens  can  eat  alfalfa.  Why  buy 
expensive  protein  feeds  when  alfalfa 
can  be  raised  so  easily  on  the  ma- 
jority of  Nebraska  farms?  Next  year 
should  bring  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  alfalfa  in  Nebraska. 


$3 

Is  a  special  trial  rate 
on  The  Daily  State 
JouRNAL.without  Sun- 
day, from  now  until 

Jan,  1 

1915 

and  the  weekly  Independ- 
ent Farmer  and  monthly 
Poultry  Topics  as  special 
premiums.  A  wonderful 
lot  of  good  reading  for  a 
small  price.  Order  today. 
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Improving  Crops  by  Breeding 

By  B.  A.  EMERSON,  University  of  Nebraska 

CROSS-BREEDING— IV. 


The  Telephone  Doors 
of  the  Nation 


WHEN  you  lift  the  Bell 
Telephone  receiver  from  the 
hook,  the  doors  of  the  nation  open 
for  you. 

Wherever  you  may  be,  a  multitude 
is  within  reach  of  your  voice.  '  As 
easily  as  you  talk  across  the  room, 
you  can  send  your  thoughts  and 
words,  through  the  open  doors  of 
Bell  Service,  into  near-by  and  far- 
off  states  and  communities. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
you  can  talk  instantly,  directly 
with  whom  you  choose,  one  mile, 
or  a  hundred,  or  two  thousand 
miles  away. 


This  is  possible  because  7,500,000 
telephones,  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  are  connected  and  work 
together  in  the  Bell  System  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  people 
within  the  community  and  beyond 
its  limits. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bell  System  to 
make  its  service  universal,  giving  to 
everyone  the  same  privilege  of 
talking  anywhere  at  any  time. 

Because  as  the  facilities  for  direct 
communication  are  extended,  the 
people  of  our  country  are  drawn 
closer  together,  and  national  wel- 
fare and  contentment  are  promoted. 


Heretofore  our  consideration  of 
cross-breeding  has  been  confined  to 
cases  in  which  the  parents  differed  by 
only  a  single  character.  This  limita- 
tion was  imposed  because  it  is  easy 
to  understand  such  simple  cases.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  if  we  were 
limited  to  such  crosses  in  actual  prac- 
tice, crossing  would  have  little  value 
as  a  method  of  breeding.  There  could 
be  no  object  in  crossing  black  corn 
with  white  corn  if  the  two  parents 
differed  in  no  other  respect,  for,  as 
has  been  shown  in  previous  articles, 
such  a  cross  results  in  nothing  but 
black  corn  and  white  corn — just  what 
we  had  to  start  with. 

In  practical  breeding  operations, 
crossing  is  used  chiefly  to  bring  to- 
gether into  one  variety  the  desirable 
characters  now  existing  separately  in 
the  parents  and  to  eliminate  the  un- 
desirable parental  characters.  An 
illustration  will  make  this  clear.  A 
few  years  ago  in  parts  of  the  south 
the  choicest  sorts  of  watermelons 
were    subject  to  a    destructive  wilt 


An  ear  of  corn  produced  in  the 
second  generation  of  a  cross  between 
a  white  starchy  corn  and  a  black  sweet 
corn.  The  first-generation  grains  were 

disease.  Some  of  these  melons  were 
crossed  with  the  citron.  Now  the 
citron  is  very  resistant  to  this  same 
disease,  but  it  isn't  a  watermelon. 
You  couldn't  get  even  a  small  boy  to 
eat  it  until  it  had  been  cooked  and 
soaked  full  of  sweetened  vinegar  and 
spices,  and  then  he  wouldn't  know 
it  from  the  pickles  made  of  water- 
melon rinds.  In  the  cross  of  the 
melon  and  the  citron  more  than  one 
character  was  concerned.  One  parent 
had  quality  and  the  other  had  disease 
resistance.  The  problem  was  to  com- 
bine disease  resistance  with  quality. 
The  thing  was  readily  accomplished 
by  crossing  together  the  citron  and 
the  melon.  The  desired  combination 
appeared  in  the  second  generation  of 
the  cross. 

Complex  Crosses 

The  story  of  the  melon-citron  cross 
illustrates  almost  any  cross  where  the 
parents  differ  in  more  than  one  char- 
acter. There  are  variations,  of  course. 
Sometimes  the  desired  combination 
appears  in  the  first  generation  of  the 
cross  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
second,  but  that  does  not  save  any 
time,  for  the  first-generation  plants 
never  breed  true  and  only  certain 
individuals  of  the  second  generation 
do  so.  And  often  the  only  way  to  tell 
which  will  breed  true  is  to  try  it. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  can  tell  what 
combinations  of  characters  will  breed 
true  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the 
second  generation,  and  we  can  be 
sure  that  some  individual  represen- 
tatives of  every  combination  of  char- 
acters will  breed  true.  So  crossing 
after  all  is  not  the  haphazard  affair 
we  may  have  thought  it. 

I  presume  that  the  readers  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  will  want  to  know 
how  such  definite  results  came  about 
in  crossing.  At  any  rate  my  purpose 
in  writing  these  articles  is  not  merely 
to  tell  what  happens  when  plants  are 
crossed,  but  also  to  show  why  or  how 
it  happens.  For  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion let  us  go  back  to  our  old  standby, 
corn.  You  remember  from  previous 
articles  that  when  black  corn  is 
crossed  with  white  corn  the  first 
generation  is  composed  of  all  black 
corn  and  the  second  generation  of 
three  black  grains  to  one  white  grain. 
In  the  third  generation,  you  also 
recall,  the  white  grains  and  a  part 
of  the  black  ones  breed  true. 

Now,  a  cross  of  starchy  corn  (or- 
dinary field  corn)  and  sugar  corn 
(sweet  corn)  gives  the  same  sort  of 
result.  The  first  generation  is  always 
starchy.  In  the  second  generation 
there  are  three  times  as  many  starchy 
as  sugary  grains,  but  only  one-third 
of  the  starchy  grains  breed  true,  the 


other  two-thirds  again  breaking  up 
into  starchy  and  sugary.  Sugary 
grains  always  breed  true  to  that 
character.  What  results,  then,  would 
you  expect  if  one  parent  of  a  cross 
were  a  white  starchy  corn  (any  white 
field  corn)  and  the  other  a  black 
sugary  corn  (say  Black  Mexican  sweet 
corn) ?  Or  suppose  that  one  parent 
is  black  and  starchy  while  the  other 
is  white  and  sugary.  The  results  will 
be  the  same  in  either  case.  Further- 
more, the  characters  are  inherited 
just  as  has  been  described  above.  The 
color  of  the  grains  is  inherited  just 
the  same  in  sweet  as  in  field  corn, 
and  starchiness  and  sugariness  are 
inherited  just  the  same  in  black  corn 
as  in  white. 

Combinations  Secured 
The  first  generation  of  the  cross, 
therefore,  is  both  starchy  and  black. 
In  the  second  generation  there  are 
three  times  as  many  starchy  as  sugary 
grains  and  three  times  as  many  black 
as  white  ones.  But  not  all  of  the 
starchy  grains  are  black,  nor  are  all 


all  black  starchy.  Note  the  large  num- 
ber of  black  starchy  grains  and  the 
very  few  white  sweet  ones,  and  that 
the  black  sugary  and  white  starchy 
grains  are  intermediate  in  numbers. 


the  black  ones  starchy.  Instead,  all 
the  possible  combinations  of  these 
four  characters  appear.  In  place  of 
the  two  visibly  different  classes  of 
the  second'  generation,  with  which  we 
have  become  familiar,  there  are,  there- 
fore, found  to  be  four  classes,  as 
shown  below.  These  classes,  more 
over,  have  a  peculiar  numerical  re- 
lation which  is  in  reality  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  3-1  relations  already 
noted.  The  four  classes  ■  and  the 
relative  numbers  of  grains  in  each 
are  as  follows: 

9 — Black  starchy. 

3 — White  starchy. 

3 — Black  sugary. 

1 — White  sugary. 
There  are,  it  is  seen,  twelve  (9+3) 
starchy  to  four  (3+1)  sugary  grains, 
and  likewise  twelve  black  to  four 
white  grains — 3-1  relations  through- 
out, but  combining  to  form  a  9-3-3-1 
relation,  which  is  typical  of  the  sec- 
ond generation  of  crosses  where  the 
parents  differ  in  respect  to  two  char- 
acters. The  ear  of  corn  shown  in  the 
illustration  accompanying  this  article 
has  just  such  a  collection  of  second- 
generation  grains  as  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. It  was  produced  by  cross- 
ing a  white  starchy  corn  with  a  black 
sweet  corn.  The  four  classes  of 
grains  can  be  made  out  very  readily. 
It  can  also  be  seen  that  what  I  have 
said  about  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  different  classes  is  approximately 
true  of  this  ear. 

The  behavior  of  these  four  classes 
of  grains  when  planted  to  produce 
the  third  generation  are  very  differ- 
ent. Every  one  of  the  white  sweet 
grains  breed  true.  Of  the  black 
starchy  grains,  only  about  one  out 
of  nine  breeds  true,  and  the  other 
eight  act  in  three  different  ways. 
Some  produce  three  black  starchy  to 
one  white  starchy,  some  give  three 
black  starchy  to  one  black  sweet,  and 
the  remainder  give  all  four  classes 
again.  All  of  the  second  generation 
white  starchy  grains  breed  true  to 
whiteness,  but  only  one-third  of  them 
breed  true  to  starchiness,  the  others 
yielding  sugary  as  well  as  starchy 
grains.  Likewise,  all  of  the  black 
sugary  grains  of  the  second  genera- 
tion breed  true  to  sugariness,  but  only 
one-third  of  them  breed  true  to  black 
color,  the  others  producing  both 
blacks  and  whites. 

Regular  Behavior 
If  all  of  this  seems  very  complex 
to  you,  I  have  accomplished  one  thing 
anyway.  You  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that  crosses  are  complex  things.  The 
parents  of  this  corn  cross  differed  in 
only  two  characters.  What  if  they 
had  differed  by  four  or  five  characters, 
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Why 

Make  Your 

Dealer 
a  Present  of 
$25? 

Don't  pay  your 
dealer  $5,  $10  or 
$30  more  than  the' 
Kalamazoo  costs. 
The  dealer's  stove 
can  not  be  better 
than  the  Kalama- 
zoo, and  generally 
it's  not  as  good. 
We  will  prove  the 
saving.  Write/or 


30  Day's  Free  Trial 
Low  Factory  Price 

FINE  heaters— glass  oven  door  ranges,  oven 
thermometer,  etc. — any  style  you  want — 
3  to  8  months  credit  if  you  wish.   Don't  pay 
dealer's  high  prices.  Over  250,000  people  have 
bought  Kalamazoo  stoves.  You 
will  too,when  youeee  the  quality. 
Write  lor  Catalog  Iflt     See  what 
you  can  save  on  your  new  stove. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
We  have  three  catalogs;  Stoves  and 
Ranges;    Furnaces;    Gas  Stoves. 
Please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 


Write  for  Book 
Showinp  400  Styles 
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THE  TRINIMD-ttKE-ASPHALT 

gives  lasting  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad   Lake  asphalt  keep  life 
Genasco  through  all  kinds  of  weather  on  all  kinds  of  roofs. 

This  makes  them  proof  against  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  alkalis  and 
acids.    It  is  the  economical  roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  The  Kant-Leak  KJect  comes  with  every  roll  of  smooth 
surface  Genasco — does  away  with  cement  and  prevents  nail  leaks, 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 


■  York 


Largest  prod-jeers  in  the  world 
of  asphalt  and  ready  roofing 
San  Francisco 


Chi 
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or  even  by  ten  or  twelve?  I  have 
something  left  to  say  about  complex- 
ity of  crosses,  but  I  promise  faith- 
fully not  to  go  into  detail  with  respect 
to  more  complex  crosses.  Complex- 
ity is  not,  however,  the  only  thing 
notable  about  crosses.  When  I  have 
had  time  to  show  how  results  such 
as  1  have  now  described  come  about, 
the  complexity  of  the  thing  will  be 
overshadowed  by  its  absolute  regular- 
ity. There  is  just  as  much  law  in  the 
behavior  of  crosses  as  in  any  of  the 
doings  of  nature.  Things  seem  less 
complex  —  though  they  aren't  —  when 
we  understand  them. 


f^rtkeaflt>febrask& 


C.  Y.  Thompson.  Cuming  County 

The  past  week  was  typical  spring 
weather.  It  was  warm  and  cloudy, 
the  air  was  saturated.  On  Friday  and 
Saturday  it  rained.  I  don't  know  how 
much,  but  it  was  a  real  rain,  and  Old 
Sol  gave  it  all  the  time  necessary  to 
soak  in.  Saturday  night  the  wind 
switched  to  the  northwest  and  Sun- 
day we  had  real  winter. 

Winter  wheat  makes  fine  pasture 
for  cattle,  and  many  times  it  is  a  real 
benefit  to  the  wheat  to  be  pastured 
judiciously  and  at  the  right  time.  Too 
often,  however,  we  turn  the  cattle  on 
when  conditions  are  right,  but  neglect 
to  take  them  off  when  the  animals 
are  doing  much  damage.  Pasturing 
wheat  the  last  two  weeks  certainly 
hasn't  done  it  any  good. 

If  any  Nebraska  farmers  are  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  moving  to  town 
they  should  not  act  too  hastily.  It 
may  be  different  here  in  Nebraska, 
but  it  has  been  found  over  in  Iowa, 
and  that  is  not  so  very  far  away,  that 
the  death  rate  among  retired  farmers 
is  very  great.  The  average  life  of  the 
retired  farmer,  after  retirement,  is 
only  four  years.  I  have  some  friends 
who  are  contemplating  moving  to 
town,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  them 
stumble  blindly  into  the  jaws  of  death. 
Better  milk  the  cows  a  while  longer. 

Last  spring  I  seeded  twenty-five 
acres  of  timothy  and  clover.  It  was 
seeded  after  the  early  oats  and  har- 
rowed in.  In  some  seasons  the  clover 
is  so  rank  at  harvest  time  that  much 
of  it  is  caught  and  tied  in  the  bundles, 
but  not  so  this  year.  This  year  it 
was  so  small  and  so  thin  that  anyone 
who  did  not  know  could  not  tell  that 
clover  had  been  seeded.  I  have  had 
better  stands  where  manure  from 
clover-fed  cattle  had  been  spread. 
However,  the  spring  weather  we  have 
had  this  fall  has  helped  it  out  wonder- 
fully, and  if  the  winter  is  not  too 
severe,  it  will  make  a  .  pretty  fair 
stand.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  much 
of  the  clover  will  come  next  spring, 
but  if  I  find  the  stand  too  thin  then 
I  am  going  to  sow  some  more  seed 
on  the  field. 

"Are  the  rural  schools  filling  the 
needs  of  the  country  people"  was  one 
of  the  subjects  taken  up  by  the  Ne- 
braska Farmers'  Congress.  Can  you 
think  of  anything  that  deserves  your 
attention  more?  "Farmers  own  three- 
fifths  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
state,  yet  they  are  not  represented  on 
the  state  tax  commission  now  inves- 
tigating our  tax  system,"  was  a  chal- 
lenge on  the  program.  Would  it  not 
be  worth  all  it  costs  to  every  farmer 
to  find  out  why  this  injustice,  and 
then  with  one  voice  demand  that  we 
have  a  square  deal?  Don't  you  think 
that  we  would  have  more  influence 
with  "the  powers  that  be"  if  we  were 
to  make  our  demands  ten  thousand 
strong  than  when  we  make  them  per- 
sonally? We  can  stay  at  home,  stick 
our  feet  up  behind  the  stove,  drag  on 
the  old  pipe,  blow  ringlets  of  smoke 
into  the  air  and  soliloquize  about  the 
down-trodden  farmer,  but  it  will  avail 
us  nothing,  at  least  no  more  than 
our  efforts  justify.  It  is  useless  for 
farmers  to  expect  a  square  deal  until 
we  put  our  shoulders  and  our  heads 
together. 

The  man  who  is  genius  enough  to 
devise  some  practical  way  to  smooth 
down  an  earth  road  that  has  been  all 
chopped  to  pieces  and  then  frozen 
solid  has  a  small  fortune  awaiting 
him,  and  would  receive  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  up  here  if  he  would  get 
his  machine  working  immediately,  if 
not  sooner.  Our  soil  when  just  right 
makes  roads  as  hard  as  asphalt.  I 
never  have  seen  them  better  than  they 
were  this  fall.    A  double  box  load  of 


coal  made  just  a  good  load,  and  every 
autoist  could  make  Creamery  Hill, 
the  hardest  hill  between  West  Point 
and  Omaha,  on  "high."  But  now, 
perish  the  thought;  it  is  different.  I 
was  working  along  the  road  when  one 
of  my  neighbors  came  along.  I  no- 
ticed that  his  cheeks  bulged  out.  He 
looked  very  much  distressed,  so  I 
asked  him  about  his  trouble.  He 
stopped  his  team,  pulled  a  large  sized 
bandana  out  of  his  mouth  and  ex- 
plained that  there  was  nothing  seri- 
ous. "You  see,"  he  said,  "the  roads 
are  so  rough  that  I  had  to  put  some- 
thing into  my  mouth  to  keep  my  teeth 
from  jarring  loose."  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  John  D.  hasn't  done  much 
business  in  these  parts  for  some  time. 
Old  Dobbin  is  the  high  mogul  on  the 
road  now. 


STRAW  SILAGE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  All  of  you 
have  heard  of  corn  ensilage,  cane  en- 
silage, kafir  ensilage  and  even  thistle 
ensilage,  but  have  you  ever  heard  of 
straw  ensilage?  Last  summer  when 
the  pastures  were  becoming  short  and 
the  corn  was  not  yet  ready  to  put  in 
the  silo  one  thoughtful  farmer  decided 
to  make  ensilage  of  barley  straw  and 
feed  it  to  his  milch  cows. 

Although,  as  he  says,  it  required 
lots  of  water  to  soak  up  the  straw, 
yet  the  cows  ate  it  clean  at  every 
feed.  The  farmer  was  rewarded  for 
his  thoughtfulness  by  getting  one  and 
one-half  times  as  much  milk  when 
the  cows  were  being  fed  this  ensilage 
as  he  did  when  they  were  on  pasture 
alone.  After  feeding  straw  ensilage 
for  some  time  this  farmer  is  inclined 
to  think  it  is  equal  to  ensilage  made 
from  corn  fodder  without  ears.  The 
straw  ensilage  was  fed  to  ten  cows 


while  they  were  running  on  pasture. 
As  an  evidence  of  how  much  this 
farmer  thinks  of  straw  ensilage  he 
filled  part  of  his  silo  with  corn  fodder 
this  fall  and  the  remainder  with 
wheat  straw. 

In  another  locality  a  farmer  who 
was  filling  his  silo  for  the  first  time 
tried  to  make  straw  ensilage.  He  had 
poor  success.  I  cannot  account  for 
this,  as  I  have  never  talked  with  him. 

Red  Willow  Co.         C.  BOLLES. 


Does  everything  any  4-h.  p.  engine 
does  and  some  things  no  other  engine 
can  do.  The  Original  Binder  Engine. 
Also  2-cylinder  6  h.  p.  up  to  20  h.  p. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2036  N  Street,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


The  Double  Wear  Sole 
Means  Long  Life 

Sold  by  the  Distributors  of 
The  Famous  Duck  Brand  Waterproof  Clothing 


That's  what  the  thousands 
say  who  are  using  these  famous 
and  popular  arctics.  "Duck 
Brand"  stamped  on  an  arctic 
is  your  assurance  of  day  in  and 
day  out  wear  satisfaction. 

Insist  on  the  famous  "Duck  Brand"  Arctics 

Made  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  most  exacting:  requirements.  Reinforced 
against  all  strain — made  with  the  double  ivear  sole. 

The  dealer  who  handles  the  "  Duck  Brand"  line  of  Rubber  footwear  is  the  man  who  handles  the  best 

of  emythin*.        jhE  DUCK  BRAND  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


%40 

Dont  let  the 
Middlemen 

E  Present 


There's  a  present  forX>u on 

Hewitt  -Lea  -Funcks 


If  you  are  going  to 
build  heuse,  barn  or  other 
J^jlbj,,  building— or  make  repairs— there  s 

a  $50  to  $500  present  for  you  on  this  tree 

M 


iaS#*i  Send  the  coupon  and  get 


These  letters  show  what 
you  can  save  cm  lumber 

Gentlemen : — 

I  will  say  that  I  am  very  highly  pleased 
with  the  quality  of  your  lumber.  1  find  it  bet- 
ter than  1  have  been  able  to  get  at  our  lumber 
yards  here,  beside  a  great  saving  in  cost.  I 
think  I  saved  between  $1^5  to  $150  on  that  bill. 
I  shall  try  to  order  some  shingles  from  you  in 
next  car  you  send  to  this  place. 
^        Thanking  you  lor  your  prompt  shipment, 

L.  H.  WILLRODT. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  S.  D.  April  29th.  1913 


Gentlemen :  — 

Lumber  received.  Everything  alright. 
Am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  is  better  quality 
than  I  could  get  here  in  the  same  grades. 

Your  sealed  bid  was  $150  below  our 
local  dealer. 

W.  D.  GANO 
DANZIG.  N.  D.,  May  6th.  1913 


Gentlemen  :— 

Have  just  got  lumber  unloaded.  Am 
well  pleased.  Everyone  that  has  seen  it  says 
it  is  the  best  car  of  lumber  ever  shipped  into 
Cogswell. 

I  saved  at  least  $150  by  buying  of  you. 


COGSWELL,  N.  D, 


GEO.  BROOKER 
,  May  23rd.  1913 


Gentlemen : — 

I  have  the  lumber  unloaded  and  checked, 
and  found  that  everything  was  alright.  The 
material  is  very  good. 

You  saved  us  about  $175  and  a  better 
grade  of  material.  Thank  you  for  the  quality 
of  material. 

WM.  O.  BIBERDORF 
WILLOW  CITY,  N.  D.,  June  29th.  1913 


Gentlemen : — 

Enclosed  find  draft  for  $105  balance  due 
you.  All  fine  and  dandy  lumber.  Better  than 
I  expected.    Saved  $250. 

Will  write  more  when  I  get  time. 


NELSON  SMITH 
IMPERIAL,  NEBR.,  August 23rd.  1913 


'V  Hundreds  of  farmers  and  other  folks  living  in  the 
)  K  Northwest  will  enjoy  a  Merrier  Christmas,  because  they 
"I  saved  $50  to  $500  the  past  year  by  buying  their  lumber 
©(V  from  Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Company. 

§j\  tfl    J.  D.  Johnson,  of  Falion,  Mont.,  saved  $327  through  buying  of 
us  instead  of  his  local  dealer.    A.  M.  Stern,  of  Regan,  N.  D., 
saved  $250.    A.  D.  Anderson,  of  Woonsocket,  S.  D.,  saved  $150. 
Others  of  our  customers  saved  big  sums  as  you'll  see  at  the  left — 
and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  farmers  who  have  made 
big  savings  by  getting  their  lumber  direct  from  us. 

Save  4rO%  to  60% 

on  lumber  and  millwork— get  better  quality,  too 

You  pay  profits  to  five  middlemen  when  you  buy  lumber  of  the  lumberman 
in  your  town — the  lumber  he  sells  you  has  been  handled  and  sorted  over  four 
or  five  times.    That's  why  his  price  is  high  and  quality  low. 

The  lumber  we  ship  you  comes  straight  from 
our  own  mills,  supplied  from  our  forests  in  the 
famous  Puget  Sound  region.  It's  fresh,  clean, 
fine-grained,  beautiful  material.  We  sell  you 
at  the  wholesale  price— lower  than  the  local 
lumberman  can  even  buy  for.  Not  one  middle- 
man gets  a  profit. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed — 
Quick  shipments 

We  always  quote  delivered  prices.  You  know 
just  what  you're  going-  to  pay— and  you  don't 
pay  until  you  see  the  lumber  and  are  sure  it's 
everything  we  say  We  guarantee  all  lumber 
to  grade  better  than  lumber  you  can  buy  locally. 
Shipments  are  made  within  24  to  48  hours  of 
getting  order.    Seven  railroads  hurry  our  ship- 


ments  to  destination.  They  reach  destination 
within  an  average  of  two  weeks.  Lots  of  farmers 
are  buying  their  lumber  now  while  there  is 
sleighing,  and  work  is  slack.  We  furnish  free, 
enough  roofing  to  cover  shipment  till  Spring. 

Send  your  bill  of  materials 
for  delivered  prices 

Even  if  you  aren't  ready  for  actual  building 
send  along  your  carpenter's  bill  of  materials. 
Get  our  figures.   They'll  open  your  eyes.  No 
charge  or  obligation  for  making  complete  esti- 
mate of  prices  delivered  your  station.  We  also 
have  architects  inour  employ,  who  will  gladly 
help  you  plan  your  buildings.    At  any  rate, 
get  our  catalog  and  general  price  list.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 


%  to  6 


Write  for  full  information  on  Seattle  Silos 
with  patent  swinging  doors 

HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  COMPANY 

436  Union  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co.,  436  Union  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


(BE  SURE  TO  WRITE  PLAINLY) 

[  ]    Lumber  ana  Millwork  Catalog  and  General  Price  List. 


[  1    Special  Silo  Folder. 


Name 


Town  or  Post  Office 
Street  or  R.  F.  I).  _ 
Business  


-What  do  you  plan  to  build  ? 


We  wish  all  of  our  customers  and  friends  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year 


11£0 
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Enterprise  Meat 

AND 
Food  Chopper, 
Mo.  0,  $1.76 


Spend  Less  Time  in  the 
Kitchen 

Hours  you  spend  preparing  the  meals  can  be 
reduced  to  minutes,  and  you  can  have  dishes 
more  tempting  and  of  much  greater  variety, 
if  you  wili  let  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

help  you.  Or  if  you  make  sausage  for  your- 
selves or  for  sale,  you  will  surely  want  this 
easy  turning,  fast  cutting  chopper.  It  is  the 
one  chopper  that  gives  the  chopping  cut — 
does  not  squeeze,  mangle  or  crush.  It  really 
CHOPS  meat  and  other  food  into  tender  mor- 
sels delightful  to  the  taste,  making  easy  the 
preparation  of  the  most  flavorable  and  appe- 
tizing dishes.  No  other  chopper  is  to  be 
compared  to  this  machine. 
The  Enterprise  Food  Chopper  is  a  lower- 
priced  machine  that  has  proved  very  popular. 
Prices  range  from  $1.25  to  $2.25.  At  the  price 
it  has  no  equal. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  what  a  ereat  help  these 
machines  are.  Then  send  4c  tor  "The  Enterprising 
Housekeeper, "  a  200-recipe  book  that  will  relieve 
you  of  "the  worry  of  what  to  have. on  your  table. 
Every  recipe  has  been  fully  tested. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  these  machines. 
THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA. 

Dept.  88    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Our  Double  Guarantee 
Quality  Tag 

is  placed  on  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.'s  goods 
and  on  all  other  Standard  Factory  Brand 
Hardware  handled  by  us. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  goods  bearing  the 
Double  Guarantee  Tag.  It  is  Hardware 
Insurance. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

Wholesale  Distributors 
OMAHA 


Write  for 
"Betty" 

That's  the  name 
of  the  beautiful 
girl  on  the 


1914 

fTi  Calendar 

(Size,  13  X  32  inches) 

Send  vour  name  and 
address  and  a  2c  stamp 
(it  pays  part  of  the 
postage)  and  we'll 
send  you   Free  and 

postpaid  this  beautifully  litho- 
graphed and  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  oil  painting 
Betty, "painted especially  for 
us.  1914  calendar  is  attached. 

FREE 

Coca-Cola  booklet  enclosed. 
THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


THEBESTO  PURE  HONEY 

Delicious  flavor,  light  amber  in  color,  heavy 
body,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  comb.  One 
can,  60  pounds  net  weight,  by  freight,  $5.50, 
or  two  cans  packed  in  a  case,  $10.00,  F.O.B. 
Denver,  cash  with  order.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  back.  Write  for  book- 
let and  small  sample  which  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free.  Buy  direct  from  the  largest 
producers,  a  co-operative  association  of  bee- 
\ ^eJrS-  COLORADO  HONEY  PRODUCERS 
ASS  N..  1440  Market  St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

FRESH 
FROZEN 
HERRING 

This  winter  we  will  again  handle  the  best 
line  of  fresh  frozen  herring  that  you  have 
ever  seen.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
your  order  again  and  will  ship  fish  at  once. 
We  now  ship  fish  in  boxes  instead  of  sacks. 
That  makes  the  cost  just  a  little  higher 
than  last  year;  but  also  assures  that  fish 
will  reach  you  in  first  class  condition. 
Price.  $3.50  per  100  lbs.;  (in  lots  of  500  lbs 
or  more,  $3.25  per  100  lbs.).  Reference: 
First    State   Bank.  Address: 

Johnson,   Hendrickson  &  Co. 

Two  Harbors,  Minnesota 

THIS  SEASON  we  ship 
"Frozen  Lake  Superior 
Herring"  in  special  made 
.  wooden  boxes,  keeping 
the  fish  clean  and  fresh. 
We  ship  only  when  we  can  relv  on  weather 
Price  $3.50  per  100  lbs.:  500  lbs.  or  more. 
«3.35  per  100  lbs.  Enclose  monev  order  and 
-t-ue  Railway.  JOHN  DEGERSTEDT  & 
CO..    Box    53?.    Tw.i     Harbors.  Minnesota 


[oiivq  Circlo 

Pa//   it  <alorv6) 


Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Presents  For  Young  People 

With  what  to  give  grown  persons 
for  Christmas  we  need  to  concern 
ourselves  but  very  little.  If  we  can 
return  to  the  old  idea  of  exchanging 
greetings  to  all,  except  those  very 
near  to  us  whose  tastes  we  should 
have  long ,  since  discovered,  it  will 
doubtless  be  mutually  satisfactory 
For  instance,  just  say  to  your  friends: 
"Buy  yourself  something  with  the 
money  with  which  you  were  going  to 
buy  me  a  present.  I  will  do  the  same 
and  we  will  both  be  pleased." 

But  the  children  —  that's  different. 
What  shall  Santa  Claus  bring  the 
little  folks?  What  will  give  them  the 
most  lasting  joy?  The  stores  are  filled 
with  cheap,  glittering  toys,  many  of 
them  so  flimsily  constructed  that 
under  rough  handling  they  will  not 
outlast  the  day.  Don't  buy  them  if 
you  can  possibly  get  better  ones.  Buy 
something  substantial  that  has  an 
educational  value  as  well  as  the  at- 
traction of  motion  or  color.  A  train 
of  cars  that  is  made  to  last  for  count 
less  journeys  costs  but  little  more 
than  one  from  which  the  wheels  come 
off  the  first  week.  Cheap  mechanical 
toys  are  seldom  worth  buying. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  they  be 
come  worthless  after  a  few  hours' 
use,  there  is  a  deeper  reason  why 
flimsy,  poorly  constructed  toys  should 
not  be  given.  More  than  the  majority 
of  us  dream,  perhaps,  a  child's  play- 
things influence  his  ideals  and  char- 
acter. Trashy  toys,  like  trashy  books, 
induce  trashy  moral  ideas.  The  toy 
that  educates  while  it  amuses  and 
captivates  the  attention,  and  also 
lasts,  is  the  one  that  gives  lasting 
pleasure  and  develops  the  creative 
instinct;  it  inspires  respect  for  the 
object  it  represents.  Think  of  this 
in  selecting  toys  —  not  only  of  the 
transient  pleasure  it  may  give  at  first 
sight,  but  of  the  permanent  impres- 
sions it  may  make. 

As  dolls  appeal  to  the  mother  in- 
stinct latent  in  every  woman-child, 
so  other  toys  should  appeal  to  worthy 
instincts.  A  set  of  the  model  builder 
outfits  that  are  much  advertised  now 
affords  unlimited  pleasure  while 
teaching,  accurate  ideas  of  construc- 
tion. These  may  be  bought  in  small 
sets  and  added  to  from  time  to  time, 
making  a  gift  that  never  loses  its 
charm.  Anchor  building  blocks,  made 
of  stone  in  many  forms,  that  can  be 
built  into  beautiful  models  of  real 
buildings  with  arches,  towers,  columns 
and  all  the  devices  of  real  architects, 
are  another  fascinating  gift.  These, 
too,  can  be  bought  in  small  sets  and 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
indestructible.  They  cost  more  than 
ordinary  painted  wood  blocks,  but  by 
getting  a  small  set  at  first,  the  promise 
of  added  possibilities  can  be  made  a 
strong  incentive  to  good  work  and 
good  behavior. 

Whatever  you  get,  select  toys  that 
are  creditable  models  of  the  things 
they  represent.  And  let  me  implore 
you,  don't  get  toy  musical  instru- 
ments with  their  blatant  noise  or 
cheap  twang.  The  tin  whistle  or  horn 
which  is  just  what  it  purports  to  he 
may  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  some 
corner  of  a  noisy  boy's  heart,  but 
don't  lower  his  ideals  of  what  a  mu- 
sical instrument  is  by  offering  him 
an  imitation  of  one.  Get  the  real 
thing  or  none.  A  harmonica  or  mouth 
organ  will  satisfy  the  call  of  music 
n  his  soul  until  he  is  old  enough  to 
have  the  instrument  he  covets,  hut 
let  cheap  imitations  of  violins,  cornets 
and  flutes  alone.  Count  the  value  of 
children's  playthings  by  the  effect 
they  may  have  on  their  mental  de- 
velopment, not  by  their  first  cost. 
It's  worth  while. 


was  great  and  whose  faith  was 
wavering. 

Christmas  should  be  a  time  of  love 
of  peace  and  good  will  toward  men 
of  faith  and  hope  and  charity,  or  th 
things  for  the  embodiment  of  which 
Christ  was  born.     For  hundreds  of 
years  it  was  observed  only  as  a  re 
ligious    feast    commemorating  that 
wonderful   advent.     Then,   only  the 
poor    and    needy    were  remembered 
with  material  gifts  of  food  and  cloth 
ng.    It  is  only  within  the  last  cen 
tury  that  it  has  been,  in  a  dense,  com 
mercialized  into  a  sort  of  compe'itiv 
exchange.    This  robs  the  day  of  its 
real  meaning  to    those  that  follow 
the  custom  merely  because  it  has  be 
come  established    and    not  becaus 
hey  like  it. 

Why  not  follow  the  dictates  of  your 
own  heart  in  the  matter  and  give  only 
where  you  really  wish  to  give,  for 
here's  no  virtue  in  any  other  giving 
Beautiful  Christmas  cards  will  con 
vey  your  greetings  to  friends,  and 
sincere  expressions  of  friendshi 
mean  more  than  duty  presents. 


Burdensome  Giving 

If  you  are  a  slave  to  the  Christmas 
present  custom,  why  not  break  your 
self-forged  chains  this  year?  Confine 
your  Christmas  giving  to  real  gifts 
fin  my  mind  there's  a  wide,  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  giving  of  gifts 
and  the  exchanging  of  presents) 
within  the  family  or  to  some  needy 
ones.  Allow  a  friendly  and  sincere 
greeting  to  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  present  to  others  with  whom  you 
have  kept  up  the  custom  of  exchang- 
ing tokens  of  remembrance  after  the 
fashion  of  trading  "sight  unseen." 
How  much  more  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas would  hover  over  the  day  if  the 
money  expended  for  duty  presents 
wprp  given   to  someone   whose  need 


Missionary  Work  at  Home 

To  Home  Circle:    A  great  deal  ha 
been  said  about  missionary  work,  but 
not  enough  has  been  done  for  that 
cause.     Persons  frequently  say  that 
if  they  had  the  means,  a  better  edu 
cation  or  a  better  opportunity  they 
would  do  more  missionary  work.  Th 
opportunity  for  doing  a  great  deal  of 
missionary  work   lies   right  at  ou 
doors,  and  we,  who  are  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  do  greater  things,  neglect 
or  ignore  the  opportunity. 

The    Christmas    season  is  a  good 
time  in  which  to  do  missionary  work 
At  this  time  we  are  apt  to  feel 
little  more  tender,  loving  and  sympa 
thetic  toward  all  mankind.    At  this 
time  the  truth  is  more  forcibly  im 
pressed  upon  us  that  Christ  came  as 
the  world's  grandest  Christmas  pres 
ent.    He  came  to  make  all  mankind 
happy  and  that  is  the  foundation  of 
all  missionary  work. 

You  do  not  need  to  add  to  your 
store  of  knowledge,  your  bank  account 
or  wait  fpr  an  opportunity  in  order 
to  do  missionary  work.  Open  your 
eyes  and  look  around  to  see  if  there 
is  not  someone  within  your  reach 
whom  you  may  make  happy.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you 
must  give  them  a  costly  present;  that 
often  brings  the  least  real  joy.  A 
Christmas  card  or  letter  or  an  in 
expensive  present  that  shows  the 
spirit  of  the  sender  is  often  a  most 
cherished  remembrance. 

For  a  group  of  old  persons  a  little 
dinner  where  they  can  get  together 
and  talk  over  old  times  will  produce 
a  happy  feeling  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  them.  A  little  special 
entertainment  for  some  poor  children 
who  would  otherwise  pass  an  un 
eventful  Christmas  is  one  of  the  ways 
by  which  we  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  a  very  inexpensive  manner 
It  will  bring  a  glow  and  warmth  to 
the  little  starved  hearts. 

If  necessary  cut  down  a  little  on 
the  money  you  spend  for  presents  for 
your  family  and  provide  a  Christmas 
for  someone  less  fortunate  than  your 
self.  If  you  do  this  you  will  do  very 
creditable  missionary  work. 

MRS.  MARY  BARRETT. 
Furnas  Co. 


The  Wife's  Share 

To  Home  Circle:  In  the  article  on 
"Woman's  Work  Undervalued"  the 
writer  has  expressed  what  I  have 
wished  to  say  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
didn't  know  how.  Doesn't  one's  heart 
sometimes  ache  for  appreciation 
either  in  word  or  remuneration  for 
labor  expended?  Before  my  marriage 
I  was  able  to  earn  at  least  two  dollars 
a  day.  Now  I  am  able  to  earn  noth- 
ing, except  what  can  be  obtained  from 
the  general  store. 

I  often  become  dreadfully  discour- 
aged because  I  cannot  replace  some 
article  of  furniture  that  has  grown 
shabby  or  add  to  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  the  home.  But  the  man  has 
so  many  places  for  his  money,  and 
the  eggs,  poultry,  garden  truck  and 
butter  must  go  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
family.  I  have  often  thought  of  ask- 
ing if  any  of  you  know  of  a  market 
for  drawn  rugs,  crochet  lace,  point 
lace,  battenberg  or  hardanger.  I 
would  be  glad  to  supply  almost  any 
amount,  if  it  would  only  bring  some 
money  into  my  hands.  Perhaps  some 
one  that  has  a  plan  of  dividing  pro- 
ceeds on  the  farm  can  offer  some 
suggestions. 

As  to  the  choice  of  living  on  a  farm 
or  in  the  city,  I  still  think  the  farm 
is  the  best  place  to  rear  a  family. 


But  when  your  health  begins  to  fail 
from  overwork  and  you  have  not 
secured  for  the  home  the  "conveniences 
of  even  our  sisters  in  the  small  towns, 
and  there  comes  a  desire  for  a  chat 
with  some  friend  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  month,  but  it  is  denied  be- 
cause of  the  rush  of  farm  work,  you 
are  apt  to  look  at  it  from  a  different 
standpoint. 

If  the  chance  were  given  me  to 
begin  again  I  fear  I  would  not  deny 
myself  so  much  or  John  would  have 
to  learn  some  trade  other  than  farm- 
ing. Every  year  he  hires  help  out- 
side while  the  work  in  the  house  must 
be  managed  in  some  way.  It  is  almos; 
impossible  to  secure  help  for  the 
house  and  you  can't  pay  for  it  with 
due   bills  anyway. 

DISCOURAGED. 

Holiday  Hints  and  Gifts 

To  Home  Circle:  Have  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  royal  good  time.  Sad 
is  the  heart  that  cannot  rejoice  at 
Christmas  time.  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive;  it  is  likewise 
more  expensive. 

For  a  quickly-made  gift,  use  a  linen 
towel  with  colored  border  and  fringe. 
Fold  the  towel  in  the  center,  feather- 
stitch the  sides  together  with  floss 
to  match  the  border,  slip  the  ends  up 
through  an  oval  embroidery  hoop, 
allowing  the  border  and  fringe  to  fall 
outside  the  hoop.  Then  gather  the 
towel  and  fasten,  using  ribbon  to 
hang  the  bag. 

Spool  bags  may  be  made  of  odd  bits 
of  silk.  They  are  very  useful,  espe- 
cially to  one  who  does  fancywork. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  number  the  ever- 
useful  holders  and  plain  work  aprons 
or  nicely  made  light  ones  among  your 
Christmas  gifts.  Small  dolls  with 
materials  for  the  little  garments  will 
often  be  a  greater  delight  to  the  small 
girl  than  the  same  dolly  already 
dressed.  Money  or  postage  stamps 
are  excellent  gifts  in  many  cases. 

There  is  such  a  great  variety  of 
articles  both  pretty  and  useful  to  be 
found  in  the  stores  in  every  city  or 
town  that  it  does  not  seem  that  per- 
sons could  go  far  amiss  in  their  choice 
of  gifts  for  the  home  people  or  for 
the  friend  living  in  the  very  small 
village  or  in  the  country.  No  one 
has  a  greater  variety  of  choice  and 
welcome  gifts  for  their  town  friend 
than  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Who 
would  want  a  better  gift  than  a  basket 
filled  from  the  farm  cellar  or  store 
room  ? 

Do  not  forget  the  old  folks.  They 
often  enjoy  the  pretty  things  younger 
people  like  better  than  they  do  the 
gifts  we  consider  more  appropriate 
for  old  age.  Mail  your  Christmas 
packages  in  good  season.  An  after- 
Christmas  package  is  not  half  so  in- 
teresting as  one  that  arrives  in  the 
midst  of  holiday  preparations.  If  you 
do  not  write  a  very  clear  hand,  print 
the  address  on  your  packets  that  are 
sent  by  mail  or  express. 
Nance  Co.  MRS.  G. 


Farm  Woman's  Disadvantages 

To  Home  Circle:  If  I  had  my  choice 
to  make  again  I  would  not  marry  a 
farmer.  First,  let  us  consider  the 
physical  environment  of  the  farmer's 
wife.  Her  husband  has  his  riding 
tools  and  his  work  is  In  the  open  air 
where  every  breath  builds  up.  Though 
he  is  a  renter  he  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  tools;  he  can't  afford  to  do 
his  work  as  his  grandfather  did.  His 
landlord  furnishes  him  with  a  wind- 
mill. '  i 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "martyr  of 
the  tenant  system"  must  walk  many 
miles  a  day  in  the  house,  to  the  well, 
and  up  and  down  cellar  steps  to  pre- 
pare the  meals  upon  which  her  fam- 
ly's  health  depends.  Landlords  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  afford  any 
particular  advantages  for  the  women. 
In  the  oil  fields,  where  natural  gas 
wells  are  found,  farmers  help  to  lay 
the  pipe  that  carries  the  ideal  fuel 
to  women  and  men  of  the  cities,  while 
their  wives  and  children  are  in  the 
og  pen  picking  up  cobs  for  fuel.  Can 
these  women  afford  to  do  their  work 
s  their  grandmothers  did?  Is  their 
martyrdom  accomplishing  anything  to 
make  their  children's  lives  easier  than 
their  own? 

Let  us  compare  the  social  side  of 
the  life  of  the  farmer's  wife  with  that 
of  her  city  sister.    If  she  has  church 
ffiliations  she  may  attend  by  rising 
everal  hours  earlier  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  making  it  a  day  of  labor  as 
much  as  the  other  six  days.   She  needs 
change,  so  she  usually  seeks  it  by 
going  to  town  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
There  you  will  find  her  doing  the 
eekly  trading,   speaking  to  a  few 
eigbbors,  taking  care  of  some  tired 
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children  and  sitting  around  waiting 
until  the  time  her  city  sister  has  her 
evening  meal  before  the  head  of  the 
house  is  ready  to  go  home. 

If  the  farm  woman  is  ambitious  for 
her  children  and  wishes  them  to  have 
an  education  what  does  she  find  in 
many  country  school  districts?  With 
bo  many  rented  farms  changing  hands 
each  year  there  is  no  interest  in  build 
ing  up  the  school.  In  many  of  the 
states  the  laws  do  not  allow  women 
to  vote  on  school  questions,  although 
any  unmarried  man  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  do  so.  Because  of 
this  I  have  seen  some  country  schools 
that  were  poorer  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago. 

Of  all  the  classes  of  men  the  farmer 
has  the  best  chance  to  study  heredity; 
he  practices  good  methods  with  his 
livestock  to  insure  the  best  offspring 
Do  we  find  the  same  study  and  care 
given  to  farmers'  wives  and  families? 
Realizing  that  as  a  class  farmers  are 
the  farthest  from  religious  and  polit 
ical  equality  of  any  class  of  people 
I  would  not  again  marry  a  farmer. 
If  I  could  marry  a  farmer  who  had 
all  the  virtues  and  was  comfortably 
circumstanced,  would  it  change  my 
mind?  No,  for  so  long  as  my  neighbor 
is  held  down  I  cannot  truly  live 
though  I  may  have  facilities  that  are 
ever  so  good. 

But  to  farmers  and  their  wives  I 
would  leave  this  parting  thought:  He 
who  is  not  trying  to  change  conditions 
has  no  kick  coming.  M.  B. 


Graham  Bread 

To  Home  Circle:  Here  is  a  very 
good  graham  bread  recipe  which  I 
have  used  quite  successfully  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  prove  so  to  others: 
Soften  one-third  of  a  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast  in  one-half  cupful  of 
water.  Add  one-half  cupful  of  water, 
one  cupful  of  scalded  and  cooled  milk 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  molasses.  Stir  in  two 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  graham  flour 
and  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  white 
flour.  Mix  thoroughly,  but  do  not 
mold.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  cut  down 
with  a  knife  and  turn  into  bread  pans. 
Shape  with  the  knife  and  when  again 
light  bake  one  hour.  If  the  bread  is 
too  sweet  use  a  smaller  amount  of 
molasses.  MRS.  BROCKMAN. 

Cuming  Co. 

To  Home  Circle:  In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  I  noticed  a 
request  for  a  graham  bread  recipe.' 
I  am  giving  below  the  recipe  that  I 
use.  It  won  first  prize  at  our  local 
fair: 

Pour  boiling  water  over  one  cupful 
of  graham  flour.  Add  a  little  cold 
water,  one  cupful  of  graham  flour, 
three  cupfuls  of  bread  sponge,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-half  cup- 
ful of  sugar.  Knead  stiff  with  white 
flour,  divide  into  two  loaves  and  allow 
them  to  rise.    Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Valley  Co.  SUBSCRIBER. 


Seasoning  Sausage 

To  Home  Circle:  Here  is  my  sau- 
sage recipe  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
too  late  for  An  Old  Subscriber: 

Take  three  pounds  of  fresh  lean 
pork,  three  pounds  of  chine  fat,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  black  pepper,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  pounded  and  sifted  sage, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  summer 
savory.  Chop  the  lean  and  fat  pork 
finely,  mix  the  seasoning  in  with 
your  hands  and  pack  in  jars.  Cover 
with  melted  lard  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place.  I  change  the  seasoning  to  suit 
our  taste.  You  can  use  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls of  salt  and  only  half  the 
amount  of  pepper  and  sage.  The 
savory  may  be  left  out.  If  the  sau- 
sage is  packed  in  a  large  jar  it  is  best 
to  take  out  several  messes  at  a  time 
and   cover  again   with   melted  lard. 

A  FRIEND. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Mysterious  Party 

Last  Friday  we  had  a  Sunday  school 
party.    We  met  at  our  teacher's  home 
and,  after  playing  a  while,  we  found 
a  paper  on  the  corner  post.    On  it 
were  instructions  to  go  to  Mr.  Long' 
house.    We  went  there  and  found  an 
other  paper  which  directed  us  to  th 
bridge  across  the  irrigation  ditch  and 
to  follow  the  snowflakes  from  there 
When  we  arrived  at  the  bridge  w 
saw    some    scattered    paper  on  the 
ground.     We   followed   it    until  we 
came  to  a  big  gate.    There  we  found 
another  paper  which  directed  us  to 
go  straight  north.    We  went  in  this 
direction    for  a  ways    and  another 
paper  was  found  on  a  grape  vine. 

After  following  its  direction  and 
finding  other  papers  for  some  time 
we  finally  came  to  the  remainder  of 
the  party.  They  told  us  to  build  a 
fire  and  hunt  our  supper.  One  of  the 
boys  found  some  weinies  under  a 
thistle  and  another  one  found  some 
coffee  and  water.  We  put  the  weinies 
on  sticks  and  roasted  them.  Then 
we  hunted  apples.  They  were  hang 
ing  on  the  trees  and  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  grass.  On  our  way 
home  we  had  to  follow  signs  as  we  did 
on  the  way  to  the  party. — Arlie  Bax 
ter,  age  11,  Palisade,  Neb. 


A  Bad  Fall 

There  was  once  a  little  boy  who 
was  a  great  teaser.  He  had  nine 
brothers  and  sisters.  Eight  of  them 
and  their  mother  had  the  measles  at 
'he  same  time.  One  afternoon  when 
they  were  all  feeling  bad,  but  Spen 
cer,  he  put  in  his  time  teasing  his 
sisters  and  running  from  room  to 
room.  But  once  he  slipped  and  fell 
to  the  floor  below.  The  others  forgot 
they  were  sick  and  rushed  down  stairs 
to  see  what  had  happened.  Spencer 
was  carried  to  a  bed  and  the  doctor 
called.  He  had  broken  a  limb  and  his 
fun  was  ended  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
The  remainder  of  the  family  were 
well  before  Spencer's  limb  had  healed. 

Agnes  Carmean,  age  10,  Beaver 
City,  Neb. 


Pet  Rabbits 

About  three  years  ago  papa  caught 
two  small  rabbits  one  day  and  gave 
them  to  me.  If  I  would  take  good 
care  of  them  he  said  I  could  have 
them.  He  made  a  pen  for  them.  I 
named  them  Jack  and  Bunny  and  fed 
them  alfalfa,  cabbage,  muskmelon  and 
watermelon  peelings,  water  and  milk. 
They  grew  very  rapidly.  One  day 
while  we  were  in  town,  Jack  got  out 
of  the  pen.  When  we  returned  and 
learned  that  he  had  gone  I  began  to 
hunt  for  him.  I  saw  him  in  the  garden 
under  a  tomato  vine  and  called  mother 
and  father  to  help  me  catch  him 
After  a  long  time  we  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  After  that  I  always  shut 
the  door  of  the  pen  after  1  fed  them. 
When  they  were  about  half  grown 
napa  killed  them.  I  hated  to  see  them 
killed,  but  I  knew  we  could  not  keep 
them. — Gladys  Dickerson,  age  9,  Ar- 
cadia, Neb. 


Leaky  Water  Bag 

When  the  hot  water  bag  begins  to 
leak  it  is  usually  considered  worth- 
less, for  it  is  the  hardest  of  all  things 
to  mend  satisfactorily.  But  it  may 
still  serve  its  original  purpose  in  a 
way,  if  it  is  filled  with  sand  or  salt 
after  the  hole  has  been  covered  with 
adhesive  plaster  to  prevent  it  from 
leaking  these  materials.  Place  the 
bag  in  a  warm  oven  and  leave  it  there 
until  well  heated.  Then  slip  it  into  a 
flannel  cover  and  use  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  will  serve  the  purpose  and 
hold  the  heat  as  well. 


The  patch  on  a  stocking  heel  will 
'a«t  much  longer  if  it  is  well  darned 
when  put  on. 


Small  Farmers 

Every  Saturday  I  help  my  father 
husk  corn.  One  evening  he  allowed 
me  to  shovel  out  the  load.  My  little 
brother  and  sister  unloaded  the  wagon 
for  me  one  time.  They  threw  the 
ears  out  with  their  hands  and  no  one 
told  them  to  do  it.  They  had  been 
playing  in  the  corn  and  kept  throw- 
ing out  the  ears  until  the  wagon  was 
empty.  My  brother  is  six  years  old 
and  my  sister  is  four. — James  Smejkal. 
age  11,  Leigh,  Neb. 


Thanksgiving  Fun 

The  evening  before  Thanksgiving 
there  was  a  supper  at  the  church  and 
mother  and  father  wanted  to  go  early 
so  they  could  eat  at  the  first  table. 
When  we  arrived  there  supper  was 
not  ready.  The  table  was  so  large 
that  thirty-eight  could  be  seated  at 
one  time.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
fun.  Some  other  children  and  I 
played  in  the  church  yard  and  while 
there  we  were  scared  by  a  few  boys. 
That  night  we  were  very  tired  and 
all  of  us  slept  well.  The  next  day 
we  went  to  my  grandmother's  home 
for  dinner.  We  had  a  fine  time  and 
lots  of  good  things  to  eat.  After 
dinner  we  played  dominoes  and  tiddly- 
winks.  A  little  black-and-white  dog 
followed  us    home    that    night.  We 


call  him  Snip. — Lucile  Burgess,  age  9, 
Trumbull,  Neb. 


Surprise  Party 

One  evening  1  was  invited  to  a 
birthday  surprise  party  at  the  home 
of  my  friend,  Martha.  We  had  lots  of 
fun.  She  was  so  surprised  that  she 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  We  played 
games  and  after  a  while  had  lunch- 
eon. It  was  ten  o'clock  when  we 
returned  home.  —  Margaret  Hoffman, 
age  8,  Meadow  Grove,  Neb. 


Clever  Pouy 

My  brother  has  a  small  white  Indian 
pony  named  Dicksey.  He  is  very 
mean  and  will  untie  his  rope  if  we  do 
not  tie  it  in  four  knots.  Every  night 
after  my  brother  comes  home  from 
school  he  rides  Dicksey  after  the 
cows.  I  rode  him  once,  but  he  runs 
so  fast  that  I  am  afraid.  If  I  get  a 
chance  I  will  ride  him  again  some 
time. — Ida  Scroeder,  age  11,  Hebron, 
Neb. 


Fishing  With  Grandma 

Last  year  I  stayed  with  my  grand- 
ma about  a  week.  She  lives  near 
Turkey  creek.  While  I  was  there  I 
went  fishing  almost  every  day. 
Grandma  always  went  along,  because 
she  was  afraid  I  might  get  drowned. 
The  first  fish  we  caught  was  a  carp 
that  weighed  five  pounds.  The  next 
day  we  went  fishing  again,  but  grand- 
ma did  not  stay  as  long  as  I  did.  On 
my  way  home  I  saw  a  squirrel  coming 
toward  me.  I  stood  still  to  see  what 
it  would  do,  for  it  did  not  see  me. 
It  came  nearer  and  nearer.  When  it 
was  close  to  me  I  tried  to  catch  it, 
but  it  became  frightened  and  ran  up 
a  tree.  When  I  got  home  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  mamma  waiting  there 
for  me  to  take  me  home,  because 
school  commenced  the  next  week. — 
Vlasta  Kolar,  Exeter,  Neb. 


Trip  to  California 

On  January  4,  1911,  my  mother,  my 
two  sisters  and  I  started  for  Califor- 
nia to  visit  our  grandpa  and  uncles. 
We  arrived  in  Denver  the  next  morn- 
ing and  stayed  there  all  day.  In  the 
evening  we  left  on  a  Santa  Fe  train 
for  Los  Angeles.  We  saw  a  great  deal 
of  beautiful  scenery  and  had  a  good 
time  on  the  train.  Another  little  girl 
was  in  the  same  car  with  us,  and  we 
had  lots  of  fun.  On  January  8  we 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles.  Uncle  Fred 
met  us  and  took  us  to  grandpa's 
home.  Grandpa  was  surprised,  and 
so  glad  to  see  us.  We  saw  all  the 
beautiful  sights  about  Los  Angeles. 
After  staying  more  than  two  months 
in  California  we  reached  home  on 
March  22.  We  were  glad  to  get  home, 
but  wished  we  could  spend  every 
winter  in  sunny  California.  —  Ruth 
Gustafson,  age  11,  Funk,  Neb. 


Pigs  are  cleanly  if  given  a  chance 
to  be.  They  appreciate  good  beds, 
too.  When  a  load  of  straw  is  hauled 
into  the  lot  to  bed  them  down,  hogs 
show  their  pleasure  by  cutting  some 
very  funny  capers.  If  you  want  to 
see  a  circus  try  it  once.  The  happy 
hog  is  the  one  that  pays,  too. 


Ever  hear  of  dasheens?  The  dasheen 
is  a  new  vegetable  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  department  of 
agriculture.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
southern  states.  The  roots  of  the 
plant  are  the  edible  portion,  and  are 
cooked  something  like  potatoes. 


Azoturia,  a  disease  of  horses  that 
s  usually  fatal,  is  caused  by  over- 
feeding when  horses  are  idle.  When 
horses  are  kept  in  the  barn  without 
exercise  their  feed  should  be  reduced. 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  la  as  Important  as  to  bow  or 
plant.     The  Western   Pulverizer,  Packer  and 

Mulcher  makes  it  — leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
retain  moisture  —  all  In  one  operation,  and  don  Men 


crop  prolits.   Made  In  8  sizes,  X  and  3  sections. 
Price  $22  and  up. 


Free 
circular 
giving  val- 
uable Informa- 
tion, "How  to  Pre- 
pare Soli  for  Better 
Cropa. 1  Describes  ma- 
chine. Its  principle  and  ad- 
vantages.   Gives  testimonials 
from  farmers,  proving  Its  value  for 
all  crops.  Send  for  It  today. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

■mm  Box  4U7       -      Hastings,  Nebr. 


Each the 


(Xssodated  'SarmShvers 


Most  powerful  for  advertisers  because 
the  editorial  and  subscription  policies  at- 
tract the  best  class  of  farmers  who  know 
they  can  place  implicit  confidence  in  both 
the  reading  and  advertising  columns. 

527,000  FARMERS 

are  cash-in-advance  sub- 
scribers to  these  papers 


NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  &  FARMER 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Largest  and  most  influential  farm 
weekly  in  Ohio  and  East. 
FARMER'S  GUIDE 

Huntington,  Ind. 

More  and  better  subscribers  than 
any  other  farm  weekly  in  Indiana. 
FARMERS'  REVIEW 

Chicago,  III. 
Largest  circulation  and  supreme 
in  Illinois. 
FARMER  &  BREEDER 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

More  circulation  in  the  rich  territo- 
ry of  which  Sioux  City  is  the  trade 
center  than  all  other  farm  papers. 
NEBRASKA  FARMER 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Nebraska's  REAL  farm  paper. 
FARM  &  RANCH 

Dallas,  Texas. 
Covers  thoroughly  Texas  and  the 
Southwest. 
CALIFORNIA  CULTIVATOR 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  25  years  California's  leading 
farm  weekly. 

RURAL  CALIFORNIAN 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Read  by  prosperous  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  of  California. 
THE  RANCH 

Kent  and  Seattle,  Wash. 
Only  farm  paper  in  Pacific  north- 
west guaranteeing  its  circulation. 


Send  for  advertising   rates  and 
distribution  of  circulation. 

Chicago  Office,  Steger  Building 
D.  C.  KRE IDLER,  Manager 
New  York  Office,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 
S.  E.  LEITH.  Manager 
St.  Louis  Office,  Globe-Democrat  Bldg. 
C.  A.  COUR,  Manager 


The  Big,  52-Page 
Holiday  Number 
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F  THE  DATE  on  the  label  of  your  paper  is 
marked  out  with  a  blue  pencil,  it  means 
that  you  should  send  in  your  subscription  at 
once,  so  that  you  will  not  miss  the  big  "Holi- 
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EL  D.  LuU.  Keith  CoumSy 


December  9. — The  rain  we  have 
looked  for  so  long,  but  did  not  expect 
this  late  in  the  season,  came  at  last, 
and  it  was  a  dandy.  It  took  a  week 
for  2.76  inches  of  moisture  to  fall, 
but  the  way  the  thirsty  soil  soaked 
it  up  was  a  wonder.  This  was  the  best 
"soaker"  of  the  whole  year. 

On  Friday,  December  5,  we  had  just 
enough  snow  to  cover  the  ground. 
It  about  all  disappeared  on  Saturday, 
however.  The  extreme  west  end  of 
the  state  reported  about  one  foot  of 
snow,  and  on  out  in  Colorado  they 
were  literally  buried  in  it.  This 
was  the  first  snow  of  the  season  for 
this  section  of  the  state. 

The  moisture  we  have  received  puts 
the  wheat  in  good  condition.  Farmers 
who  sowed  wheat  are  wearing  broad 
smiles.  Alfalfa  will  be  saved  from 
the  danger  of  winter-killing  by  drouth, 
and  the  trees  are  safe  if  not  already 
too  badly  injured.  The  soil  now  has 
a  chance  to  freeze  wet,  so  that  every- 
thing looks  prosperous  for  the  "spring 
opening." 

A  new  proposition  was  presented  to 
us  by  the  week's  rain  —  that  was 
muddy  feed  yards.  Muddy  yards  are 
a  novelty  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
but  at  that  we  didn't  enjoy  the  novelty. 
Stalk  fields  and  beet  fields  were  very 
muddy  for  stock,  but  the  freeze  at  the 
close  of  the  week  helped  matters. 

For  some  months  we  have  had  dusty 
roads;  for  a  week  we  had  muddy 
roads;  and  now  they  are  frozen  rough 
and  travel  is  destructive  to  horses' 
feet  and  automobile  tires.  However, 
there's  enough  soft  earth  on  the 
roads  in  the  afternoons  to  make 
dragging  feasible.  And  dragging 
would  soon  smooth  the  roads  up  and 
make  them  good  to  travel  again. 

Still  there  is  disparity  in  cream 
prices.  Last  Saturday  the  local  cream 
stations  paid  26  cents  a  pound  for 
butterfat,  while  those  who  were  ship- 
ping were  getting  28  and  29  cents  a 
pound  net.  These  shippers  have  been 
selling  cream  for  years,  for  many 
years  to  local  stations,  so  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  are  being  skinned 
on  tests. 

The  few  eggs  that  farmers'  wives 
manage  to  find  are  bringing  a  long 
price  these  davs — 35  cents  a  dozen. 
Butter  sells  at  30  cents  a  pound.  Corn 
prices  are  a  little  stronger  and  now 
range  around  58  to  60  cents,  but  some 
of  the  farmers  are  holding  for  65 
cents.  None  of  it  has  been  shelled 
yet,  however,  so  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
the  market  will  be.  Hay  prices  remain 
steady,  but  I  look  for  an  advance  soon. 


For  the  first  time  in  many  months 
the  streams  and  ponds  of  this  part 
of  Kansas  are  full.  Last  week  was 
one  of  almost  continuous  rains,  and, 
except  for  a  brief  period,  the  sun  did 
not  show.  Those  who  were  wishing 
for  just  such  weather  had  their  fill, 
and  all  were  glad  when,  on  Sunday, 
December  7,  the  sun  shone  out  again. 
Today,  December  8,  it  is  bright,  sunny 
and  cool,  after  a  change  of  wind  which 
blew  sharply  all  day  yesterday  from 
the  northwest.  The  main  roads  are 
badly  cut  up,  for  much  hauling  was 
done  over  them  during  that  rainy 
week;  but  the  side  roads  are  good. 
Those  who  did  the  bulk  of  their  haul- 
ing earlier  are  glad,  because  each  rain 
from  now  on  will  make  bad  roads. 
So  far  the  weather  has  been  such  that 
farmers  have  got  along  with  less  feed 
than  usual ;  should  the  winter  remain 
mild  they  will  not  have  to  buy  nearly 
as  much  grain  as  they  expected.  I 
do  not  see  how  corn  can  go  much 
higher  because  of  the  state  of  the 
livestock  markets. 

Those  who  are  feeding  any  kind  of 
livestock  are  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  course  of  the  market  lately.  The 
packers  seem  determined  to  buy  hogs 
lower  regardless  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  price  lowering  is  a  regular 
feature  of  the  fall  season,  and  it  has 
come  to  be  looked  for  by  everyone 
who  has  watched  the  course  of  the 
markets.  Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing. 


after  all,  that  the  failure  of  pastures 
compelled  so  many  Kansas  cattle 
owners  to  sell  last  summer.  They 
got  high  prices  for  their  stock  then, 
higher  even  than  is  being  paid  for  the 
same  stock  being  sent  back  to  market 
by  Iowa  and  Illinois  feeders  who 
bought  with  the  expectations  of  high 
prices.  It  takes  a  pretty  fair  butcher 
weight  to  bring  $7  to  $7.25  now  on 
the  Kansas  City  market,  while  the 
same  cattle  sold  locally  in  Kansas  last 
summer  for  at  least  as  much  as  that. 
If  the  buyer  made  any  money  on  them 
he  made  it  on  increased  weight,  and 
this  seems  very  unlikely  when  we 
consider  the  high  price  of  all  kinds 
of  feed.  It  now  seems  that  if  we  are 
to  have  higher  livestock  prices  we 
must  wait  until  the  packers  get  ready 
to  pay  them. 

One  of  our  neighbors,  E.  D.  King, 
last  week  took  a  carload  of  fat  bar- 
rows to  the  Chicago  International  and 
came  home  with  the  grand  prize.  This 
is  pretty  good  for  a  cornless  country. 
Had  anyone  told  me  that  the  champion 
load  of  fat  hogs  would  come  out  of 
Coffey  county  this  year  I  should  have 
doubted  it.  But  Mr.  King  is  one  of 
the  best  livestock  men  in  the  country; 
he  took  the  first  prize  on  his  sheep 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  and 
now  he  cleans  them  up  on  hogs.  His 
place  is  partly  on  creek  bottom  and 
that  part  is  all  in  alfalfa.  On  this 
he  ranges  his  hogs,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  he  has  less  than  600  on  hand; 
many  times  he  has  1,200,  all  of  his 
own  raising  and  all  pure-bred  Berk- 
shires.  He  buys  a  great  deal  of  mill 
feed,  and  always  keeps  his  hogs  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  Several  years 
ago  he  went  over  into  Missouri  and 
came  back  with  a  boar  2ov  which  he 
paid  $500.  Does  this  high  class  hog 
business  pay  him?  I  cannot  say. 
Perhaps  he  makes  no  more  than  any 
good  hog  man  would  with  a  good 
grade  of  common  hogs,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  Mr.  King  gets  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  pulling  down 
p.uch  prizes  as  the  one  he  took  the 
other  day  at  Chicago. 

During  the  past  month  our  hogs 
have  been  making  inroads  on  the  rape, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  will  have  the 
last  of  it.  It  was  sown  last  spring 
and  furnished  good  pasture  until  the 
burning  days  of  August,  when  it 
seemed  dead.  But  the  roots  lived,  and 
when  September  brought  rains  and 
cooler  weather  the  rape  started  out 
again.  It  is  this  fresh,  new  growth 
that  has  been  so  relished  by  the  hogs 
this  fall.  We  have  never  had  pasture 
which  did  the  hogs  so  much  good  as 
this  rape,  and  we  have  never  made 
so  much  gain  on  a  bunch  of  hogs  with 
so  little  corn  as  we  have  on  what 
we  have  on  hand  now.  We  sold  off 
everything  but  the  pick  of  the  saws; 
of  these  we  kept  seventeen,  and  this 
number  on  the  rape  pasture  has  made 
a  fine  gain  on  one-half  bushel  of  corn 
a  day.  We  have  had  no  mill  feed,  but 
have  given  them  the  house  slops  and 
what  milk  we  had.  While  we  have  not 
weighed  them,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  they  have  made  a  gain  of  twenty 
pounds  a  head  a  month  for  the  last 
two  months.  That  is  pretty  good  for 
the  grain  they  had  to  eat. 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  some  to 
know  from  what  sources  the  farmers 
of  this  county  obtained  their  incomes 
in  a  year  like  that  of  1913.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  say  that  those  in- 
comes are  much  smaller  than  usual; 
that,  while  we  may  hear  about  the 
prosperous  farmers,  it  did  not  help 
their  prosperity  any  to  lose  one  entire 
corn  crop  and  to  have  to  buy  grain 
for  feed  for  almost  a  year.  But  as 
to  the  sources  of  income,  small  and 
srreat.  wheat  comes  first;  the  crop 
was  large,  but  the  acreage  was  mostlv 
confined  to  creek  and  river  bottoms. 
At  85  cents  a  bushel  it  paid  well. 
Next  came  the  alfalfa  seed  crop,  which 
was  very  large  and  sold  at  about  $5 
a  bushel.  Then  there  is  the  livestock, 
which  in  some  cases  has  been  disposed 
of  pretty  closely,  and  brought  in  con- 
siderable money.  Oats  made  a  fair 
crop,  but  none  is  for  sale.  Consider- 
able fodder  has  also  been  sold  at  $4 
to  $10  an  acre.  The  greatest  source 
of  income  for  all,  however,  has  been 
prairie  and  alfalfa  hay;  these  are 
crops  that  all  shared  in.  Altogether 
much  money  has  been  taken  in;  it  is 
true  that  the  bank  deposits  here  are 
large.  Our  Gridley  bank  has  more 
money  than  ever  before,  but  it  is 
money  that  must  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, paid  out  before  another  year.  It 
is  also  money  received  for  stock  that 
will  have  to  be  replaced. 
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Just  a  Word  about 
Putting  It  Off. 


How  many  times  as  a  child  were  we 
reminded  of  our  duty  by  hearing  some 
one  say  "Never  put  off  till  tomorrow, 
that  which  can  be  done  today." 

And  that  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  by  a 
friend:  He  was  riding  on  the  train  and  as  he 
sat  there  half  asleep  the  waiter  came  through 
with  the  announcement  "Last 
call  for  supper  in  the  dining 
car."  My  friend  was  hungry  but 
he  put  it  off.  Finally  he  was 
sound  asleep  and  when  he 
awoke  the  diner  had  been  taken 
off.  Then  he  was  sore — good 
and  mad — because  that  waiter 
didn't  call  again. 

To  put  it  off  is  not  a  failing  con- 
fined to  children.  The  disposition 
to  procrastinate  is  an  ever  present  force  and  it  oper- 
ates within  us  every  day.  Why?  Because  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  put  it  off. 

This  announcement  will  be  read  by  hundreds  of 
farmers  who  fully  intend  to  accept  my  December 
bargain  offer. 

$1.00  for  2  Years 

(Good  during  December  Only) 

Yes  sir,  they  wouldn't  think  of  missing  that  offer, 
but  they  put  it  off.  I  propose  to  do  better  than  the 
waiter  on  the  diner,  hence  this  third  reminder,  but 
even  then  some  will  lose  out  entirely.  Others  will 
come  in  too  late  to  receive  the  beautiful  52-page 
HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 


Don't  Put  It  Off 

Send  that  dollar  today  and  have  your  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Nebraska  Farmer  marked  ahead  to 
January  1,  191 6 

DO  IT  NOW! 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Dear  Sir:     Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  TWO  FULL  TEARS' 
subscription  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  which  please  send  as 
a  Christmas  present  to 

Name  

R.  F.  D.  Town  

I  am  also  enclosing  $1.00  for  my  subscription  to  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  TWO  FULL  YEARS. 

Name  

R.  F.  D  Town  

Please  give  credit  for  my 

subscription  to  your  local  agent  

AGENT'S  NAME 


Over 
Fam 

Theft 


ADAMS  ( 

Precinct 

Ayr  

Zero  

Verona. . . 4sfc' 
Juniata.  .  . CHT 
Verona .  .  . .  sBT 
Kenesaw. I 
Roseland. .  flj 

Logan  * 

West  Blue.  BJ 


.1 


ANTELOPE 

Precinct  ' 
Stanton .... I 
Rench  TowjBMij 

Neligh   {BP  1 

Neligh  ']  j 

Oakdale  Ch 

Cedar  jTl 

BANNER 

Precinct 
Flower  Field.J*] 
W  rights  asH 

BLAINE 

Precinct 
Dunning  BJI 

BOONE 

Precinct 
Manchester.  ...a] 
Plum  Creel 

Ashland  b| 

North  Branch.. \l 
Beaver  'flel 

BOX  BCTTt 

Precinct 
Box  Butte.  .  -Ml 
Lawn  -  ■H 

BOYD  (I 

Precinct  ' 

Morton  4fk\ 

Wave  '«1H 

Morton  -■■I 

Morton  vl 

BROWN 

Precinct 
Ainsworth . .  ^Bl 
Pine  Glenn.  ^Bl 
Fairfield .  .  .  ^Hfl 
Moonlake.  .  ■^Kl 

BUFPAJ  I 

Precinct  1 

Grant  

Elm  Creek..  &  I 

Gibbon  SI 

Valley  Ml 

Armada.  .  . .  H^B 

Garfield  II 

Divide  Hi 

Gardner.  .  . .  .HJff 

Beaver  Mr 

Cedar  flf! 

Farming.  .  . .  HI' 

bcbhI 

Precinct 

Everett  H' 

Craig  Ir 

Craig  Ih 

Oakland.  . .  .  I| 

Bl'TLEI 

Precinct 
Skull  Creek. ■ 

Olive   M 

Platte  

Union  ■ 

Bone  Creek.  .  H 
Bone  Creek.  M\ 
Bone  Creek.  .fl 
Bone  Creek .  .  J 
R^n  d  1  n  .  .  fljl 
Plum  Creek. ■ 
Savannah .  .  .  91 
Read  .  .  .  M\ 
Oak  Creek  . 


CASS 

Precinct 

Tipton  

Greenwood.  .  M 

Tipton  I 

Salt  Creek.. | 
Nehawka .  .  . , 
South  Bend. 

Liberty  

Center  

Mt.  Pleasant 

Center  

Tipton  

South  Bend. 
Avoca  


ceda: 

Precinct 

No.  16  

No.  7  

No.  21  


cnAS 

Precinct 
Bussel ... 

Bussel  

Macedonia . 
Lincoln .... 

Logan  

Imperial.  .  . 
Bussel  


CHEYEJ 

Precinct 

Union  

Valley  • 

Lodge  Pole.. 

Bronson  

Bronson  

Eagle  

Sidney  Rl 
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iVO  Nebraska 
its  Represent 
\toaska  Farmer 


Below  we  have  listed  the  names  of  over  600  Nebraska  farmers  who  represent  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER — 
Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper — in  their  respective  localities.  These  men  (and  women)  constitute  a  bulwark  of 
energy  and  efficiency  which  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  place  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  in  more  than  50,000 
farm  homes.  In  their  representative  capacity  they  perform  many  kinds  of  service  for  us,  but  their  principal  duty 
is  to  receive  and  forward  subscriptions.  They  do  this  and  receive  comparatively  little  pay  for  their  work.  They 
do  it  as  a  matter  of  public  spirit  in  an  interest  for  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  which  is  the  chief  exponent  of 
better  farming  and  improved  farm  homes  in  Nebraska. 

READ  THIS  LIST  OF  NAMES  and  you  will  find  the  name  of  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  representative  In 
your  locality.    He  will  renew  your  subscription— simply  see  him,  personally,  or  by  'phone  or  write  him  a  letter. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  forward  your  subscription  to  this  office  and  mention  the  name  of  the  local  agent  to  whom  you 
wish  it  credited.    Do  this  at  once  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  receive  the  big  52-PAGE  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO.,  Lincolu,  Neb. 


CHEKliV  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Merriman  W.    A.  Snowden 

Pleasant  Hill ...  James  H.  Luther 

Loup  E.   A.  Beason 

Wood   Lake  Edwin  Rogge 

CLAY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Edgar  C.    V.  Thurber 

Edgar  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Watts 

Eldorado  Charles  Osborn 

Glenville  F.    C.  Pielstick 

Sheridan  Arthur  Oakley 

Lewis  G.   P.  Christiansen 

Spring   Ranche  Joe  Nyzchleb 

Lone   Tree  O.  McKelvie 

Lewis  J.    R.  McClanahan 

Fairfield  Mon  Broderick 

Inland  A.   L.  Lamp 

COLFAX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Stanton  Louis    J.  Kuzel 

Lincoln  F.   J.  Pimper 

Stanton  Charles  G.  McMullen 

Colfax  R.    W.  Kendall 

CUMING  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bancroft  R.    V.  Graft 

Garfield  ....  Charles  Y.  Thompson 
Wisner  Henry  Boehr 

CUSTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Victoria  Adren  Bass 

Ansley.  .  .  William  Price 

Ans'ley  A.    H.  Turpen 

Berwyn  V.  Sorenson 

Berwyn  H.   F.  Grabert 

Delight  J.   H.  Russell 

Comstock  Charles  W.  Baker 

Loup  C.    C.  Smith 

Lillian:  W.   A.  Criss 

Mfernon  Paul  Coffman 

Kilfoil  G.    William  Brock 

Wood  River  Ed.  Plunkett 

Myrtle  Harry  C.  Delano 

DAKOTA  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Omadi  George  C.  Blessing 

DAWES  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Antelope  H.    L.  Click 

Table  A.  Egly 

DAWSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Coyote  J.    O.  Jensen 

Cozad  A.   A.  Luttin 

IVfUkitAkSc,  Benjamin  Gomme 

K-WrTf-f.ee.  A.    S.  Muulton 

German  Elmer  E.  Karr 

Overton  K.   W.  Dustin 

Logan  B.   V.  Blair 

DEUEL  COUNTY 

Precinat  Agent 

Chappell  S.    E.  Olson 

Chappell  Roy   D.  Smith 


DIXON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Spring  Bank  M.  R.  Burgess 

Concord  Carl    H.  Vollers 

"Newcastle  C.  J.  Roddewig 


DODGE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Webster  Joseph    F.  Poiar 

Niekerson  Samuel   W.  Peters 

Union  Thomas   H.  Fowler 

Everett  August  Themes 

Pebble  iD.    F.  Schrieber 

Platte  Leopold  Moller 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Plntte  Valley  J.  W.  Peterson 

Elkhorn  Hyland  Noyes 

DUNDY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Max  Herbert   E.  Gottsehalk 

Blaine  F.  A.  Green 

Harrison  V.   S.  Harroun 

Haigler  A.    J.  McVey 

Benkelman  W.  P.  Lummis 

Calvert  J.    J.  Kitt 

Benkelman  C.  J.  Artz 


FILLMORE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Madison  E.  H  Lancaster 

Exeter  Theodore  Madsen 

West  Blue  E.  M.  Forbes 

Fairmont  C.  L.  Strong 

Geneva  L.  Chesnut 

Stanton  A.  Crandall 

Rlengary  E.    E.  Slepicka 

Belle  Prairie  Henry  Conrow 

Bennett  L.    S.  Kendall 

Franklin  J.  Schroll 

Bennett  Oscar  Solberg 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
No.  Franklin.  .Richard  B.  Whalen 

Logan  Gothhold  Lauer 

Bloomlngton  .  .  .  .  Miss  Elsie  Lynch 

Kalem.  John  Harmes 

Lincoln  H.   A.  McConnell 

Macon  G.  Lauer 

Turkey  Creek  A.  F.  Akers 

Lincoln  will  Cannon 

Lincoln  Herman  Hansen 


FRONTIER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Curtis  Lyman  Crossgrove 

Fairview  Morris  E.  Johnson 

Russell  A.  Garven 

Knowles  E.  J.  Vernam 

Moorfield  S.  E.  Bush 

Osburn  August  Cappel 

Stockville  Hardy  Chadderson 

Lower  Medicine ...  P.  Heumphreus 


FURNAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Arapahoe  D.  C.  Kimmel 

Beaver  City.  .Mrs.  Mima  Richards 

Oxford  F.   J.  Hensley 

New  Era  E.  H.  Kahle 

Wilsonville  McDonald  Bennett 

Burton's  Bend  ....  Robert  Forman 
Linden  Frank  Roberts 

GAGE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Adams  J.  E.  Killen 

Blue  Springs  J.  K.  Bradley 

Rockford  J.   H.  McPherson 

Nemaha  David  Boesiger 

Grant  Miss  Luella  Buck 

Lincoln  C.   V.  Hemphill 

Hooker  Paul  Sorenson 

Rockford  A.  N.  Frantz 

Liberty  E.   H.  Bearce 

Holt  Miss    Rosa  Obering 


GARDEN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Blue  Creek  E.  L.  Campbell 

Blue  Creek  W.  D.  Skaggs 

Lost  Creek  Roy  E.  Swanson 


GARFIELD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Rockford  D.    S.  Beynon 

Dry  Cedar  J.  A.  Bodyfield 


GOSPER  COUNTV 

Precinct  Agent 

Union  Walter  Post 

Brace  Aarel  V,  Moody 

Bethel  Henry  Mueller 

Turkey  Creek  A.  J.  Hurd 


GRANT  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Motherlake  F.    B.  Sterns 

Clear  Creek  Louis  Johnson 


GREELEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Brayton  H.  P.  Zentner 

Center  P.  E.  Donovan 

Mt.  Pleasant.  ..  Ferdinand  Hittner 

Wallace  Creek  C.  M.  Smith 

Parnell  E.    A.  Simpkins 

Scotia  Arthur  Sautter 

Spalding  Toseph  Ballweg 

Spring  Creek  R.  R.  Aden 

HALL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Alda  Otto  Krueger 

Alda  A.   H.  Rehder 

Mayfleld  W   S.  Bellows 

South  Loup  John  W.  Dunkel 

South  Platte ..  Jesse  A.  Burroughs 

Martin  C.  F.  Feldman 

Alda  Lawrence  Wiese 

Jackson  Elmer  Bowman 

Washington.  ....  Detlef  Schroeder 
Martin  C.   J.  Cox 

HAMILTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Valley  L.    B.  Henriksen 

Orville  O.    H.  Feldman 

Scoville  Walter  Burgess 


HARLAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Washington  C.  L.  Ray 

Turkey  Creek.  ...  .A.  C.  Allmand 
Spring  Grove....  D.  W.  Troutman 

Orleans  J.  F.  Albin 

Mullally  Jiimes  O.  Sellers 

Fairfield  Emil  Johnson 


HAYES  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Hayes  Center....  D    L.  Christner 

Valley  James  H.  Easton 

Eden  J.  H.  Egle 

Beverly  C.  A.  Gunn 

Starkey  D.   B.  Guthrie 

Valley  Irving  G.  Bacon 

HITCHCOCK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Trenton  L.   L.  Sheldon 

Stratton  Judson  Post 

HOLT  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Atkinson  John  Fleming 

Chambers  James  Sheedy 

Scott  Creek.... H.  V.  Rosenkrans 

Emmet  H.  C.  Strasheim 

Ewing  F.    M.  Dooilttle 

Paddock  Herman  Stein 

Rockfalls  Henry  Lather 

Verdigris  L.  T.  French 

Lake  Glen   H.  Stringfleld 

Wyoming  Rolland  Fisher 

HOWARD  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 

Dannebrog  Chris  Schmidt 

Dannevirke  George  Jensen 

St.  Libory  Thomas  F.  Boyle 

St.   Paul  John  R.  Sazman 


HOOKER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Mullen  E.   A.  Forsdick 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Washington  Herman  Butt 

Eureka  E.   D.  Forney 

Pleasant  Don  Gridley 

Endicott  Alex  Shepherd 

Meridan  G,  Hogg 

Jefferson  E.  E.  Campbell 

Cup  Creek  D.  A.  Friesen 

Newton  W.   E.  Willey 

Buckley  C.  L.  Jackson 

Buckley  Ernest  Schmidt 


JOHNSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Spring  Creek ...  .William  Sanders 

Spring  Creek  R.   W.  Sinnen 

Vesta  Fred  Smidt 

Todd  Creek  E.  C.  Thompson 

Nemaha  C.  V.  Douglas 

Maple   Grove  C.    E.  Jewell 

Sterling  Willis  Rogge 

KEARNEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Lowell  Martin  Carlson 

Eaton  W.   A.  Morris 

Cosmo  Albert  Christensen 

Lincoln  Henry  Jorgensen 

May  Charles   C.  Boasen 

Hayes  Arvid  Peterson 

Lowell  William  Holl 

Grant  F.   C.  Flack 


KEITH  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Lonergan.  .  .  .Charles    F.  Harman 

Vail  A.    M.  Dodds 

White  Tail  H.  H.  Garrett 

West  Ogalalla  J.  C.  Crisman 

Paxton  H.  D.  Lute 


KEYA  PAHA 

Precinct  Agent 

McGuire  W.  W.  Wohlgemuth 

Custer  N.   T.  White 

KIMBALL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bushnell  George  Forman 

Johnson  Mrs.    U.    G.  White 

Bushnell  G.  W.  Winkle 

Dix  D.  K.  Atkins 

KNOX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Creighton  Merlin  Elliott 

Logan  J.   M.  Darr 

Eastern  J.    D.  Brandfas 

Niobrara  Henry  Robinson 

Niobrara  Frank   V.  Tichy 

Walnut  Grove....  S.  B.  Whitmore 

Verdigre  Vac    J.  Beran 

Washington  E.    J.  Danaher 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Grant  W.  E.  Carter 

Grant  B.  F.  Harnly 

Lancaster  Elias  Arner 

Garfield  Abe  Salen 

Panama  H.   R.  Pittam 

South  Pass  Henry  Packard 

Elk  Jess  A.  Jackson 

Saltillo.  Henry  Wissel 

Mill  Alfred  Hutchinson 

Middle   Creek  H.    F.  Albers 

LINCOLN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Antelope  Alf.  Bergstrom 

Fox  Creek  Jacob  Johnson 

Willow  Eleck  Baldwin 

Walker  E.  W.  Crossgrove 

Nichols  Martin  Andrew 

Medicine  C.    E.  Piper 

Lemon  C.    F.  Sivits 

Kern  P.    H.  Burmood 

Wallace  Dewey  McConnell 

Medicine  H.  H.  Burton 

Payne  Jonathan  Higgins 

Somerset  R.  E  Giesburger 

Well  B.    F.  Heffner 

LOGAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Logan  Harry  G.  Lamb 

LOUP  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Almeria  E.  Warn 

Kent  Will  Bromwich 


Mcpherson  county 

Precinct  Agent 
White  Water.. Col.  Wilmer  Taylor 

Thune  Ernest  B.  Crippen 

Thune  H.   E.  Trout 

MADISON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Battle  Creek  Kyle  Boyer 

Battle  Creek.  .  .  .J.  Leonard  Klein 
Green  Garden. ..  .William  Rottler 

Warnervllle  W.    S.  Compton 

Norfolk  G.  W.  Evans 

Emerick  Willie  Sandquist 

Battle  Creek  Emll  Mertz 


MERRICK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Prairie  Creek ....  Charles  RetzlafT 

Mead  Park  Young 

Clarksville  Earl  W.  Atkinson 

Loup  G.  C.  McKay 


MORRILL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bayard  J.    A.    Cad  well 

Lisco  J.  C.  Mauer 

NANCE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Genoa  C.   H.  Shields 


NEMAHA  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Douglas  S.    P.  Robertson 

Washington  Franz  Moerer 

Peru  E.    S.  Canady 

Peru  J.    D.  Graves 

Lafayette  J.  R.  Huffman 


NUCKOLLS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Sherman.  .  .  .Morgan  F.  Grossman 

Victor  William  Ross,  Sr 

Blaine  C.   E.  Chamberlain 

Elk  Jay  W.  Marr 

Elk  G.  G.  Scroggins 

Nora  George  C.  Larsen 

Beaver  P.  E.  Lehr 


OTOE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
South  Branch  ..  .Charles  F.  Gross 
South  Branch ....  John   D.  Jassen 

Berlin  Fritz  Reuter 

Delaware  Frank  S.  Stooker 

Otoe  L.    E.  Pursel 

North    Palmyra ....  Ralph  Holley 

Russell  H.  G.  Palmer 

Syracuse  B.  A.  Braye 

North  Russell  S.  A.  Clark 

Otoe  E.  H.  Wells 

PAWNEE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Turkey  Creek  S.  D.  Ganer 

Plum  Creek  E.   F.  Herron 

Turkey  Creek  Paul  P.  Wenzl 

Turkey  Creek  C.   A.  Bush 

Clear  Creek  W.  A.  Steinauer 

Pawnee  City.  .John  F.  Williamson 


PERKINS  COUNTY 

Precinct         '  Agent 

Woodson  Fred  Willman 

Madrid  Frank  Schultz 

Grace  C.  H.  Watkins 

Highland  Oscar  Garfield 

PHELPS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Industry  Sidney  Pierce 

PIERCE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Dry  Creek  S.  J.  Plymesser 

Sawyer  J.    S.  Brainard 

Dry  Creek  Claude  Crisp 

Dry  Creek  T.     B.  Trego 

Dry  Creek  E.  E.  Watson 

McLean  Dan  McCarthy 

PLATTE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bismarck  Adolph  Frese 

Woodville  Otto  Swartz 

St.  Bernard ..  Clarence  A.  Niebur 
Grand  Prairie.  .  .  .P.  H.  Brockman 


POLK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Clear  Creek  J.  J.  Barnes 

Pleasant  Home.  .  .Rowland  Dahlin 

Canada  John  Lees 

Pleasant  Home  H.    R.  Hardy 


RED  WILLOW  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Tndianola  S.    M.  Harte 

Red  Willow  Roy  May 

Tndianola  Merle   G.  Walters 

Willow  Grove  N.   E.  Hall 

Perry  C.    M.  Somerville 

RICHARDSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Aerent 

Grant  R.  R.  Draper 

Humboldt  Frank   J.  Rist 

Franklin  J.  O.  Shroyer 

Salem  G.   B.  Lawrence 

Barada  E.  L.  Berry 

Muddy  George    C.  Randall 

Barada  Anthony  Ege 

ROCK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bassett  Ralph   F.  Ammon 

Kinkaid  J.  M.  Millen 


SALINE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

DeWitt  H.  A.  Melster 

Wilber  Anton  S«bek 

Dorchester  W.  J.  Thompson 

Turkey  Creek  Henry  Banka 

Turkey  Creek.  .Charles  H.  Murray 

Swan  Creek  G.  W.  Baldwin 

South  Fork  S.  P.  Dallas 

Olive  O.   T.  Baughn 

SARPY  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 

La   Platte  Mark  Stewart 

Forrest   City  Joe  Dixon 

Papllllon  J.   B.  Grinnel] 

Springfield  C.  D.  Smith 


SAUNDERS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Cedar  John   F.  Lubker 

Chapman  H.    N.  Nelson 

Ashland  J.   C.  Clouse 

Cedar  George  Gabriel 

Douglas  H.    H.  Knuth 

Rock  Creek  John  S.  Walin 

Cedar  William  Steinbach 

Mariposa  Ernest  Nelson 

Mariposa  Charles    S.  Steen 

Clear    Creek  Joe  Mays 

Ford  W.    J.  Coulson 

Elk  J.    s.  Jambor 

Stocking  A.    P.  Olson 

Oak  Creek  C.  T.  Johnson 

Center  Frank  Albert 

Center  F.  c.  Porter 

Union  Chr.is  Nissen 


SCOTTS  BLUFF  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Highland  J.   W.  Gilbert 

Fanning  S.  L.  Roberts 


SEWARD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

L  M.   S.  McCollister 

B  J.  T.  Sabata 

A  J.    J.  Vrana 

H  F.  W.  Goecke 

J  George  Davis 

L  M.    L.  Keefer 

L  Elmer  Wenciker 

O  Andrew  J.  Duerr 

I  C.   D.  Ficke 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Gordon  A.    B.  McDowell 

Grant  J.   w.  Burrows 

Minnetonka  H.   J.  Kuchera 

Kinkaid  Alex    W.  Hamilton 

SHERMAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Oak  Creek  Adam  I.  Radke 

Rockville  W.   A.  Seifert 

Hazard  Charles  Hobbs 

Harrison  T.   A.  Jugenheimer 

Loup  City  H.  W.  Gustafson 

Oak  Creek  E.  F.  Paddock 

Bristol  Herbert  Moritz 

Rockville  A.  E.  Lorenz 

SIOUX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Andrews  J.   H.  Lacy 

Sugarloaf  J.    H.  Dunkin 

Snake  Creek ...  Emmett  Johnson 
Roosevelt.  .  .  .George  L.  Eastwood 


STANTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Elkhorn  Leo    V.  Moderow 

THAYER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Belvidere  R.  Orth 

Belvidere  W.  J.  Strohecker 

Byron  E.    W.  Neal 

Chester  '...Alfred    S.  Jeffries 

Davenport  B.  Frank  Lowery 

Rose  Creek  H.  H.  Geberding 

Hebron  C.  Collins 

Rose  Creek  W.   A.  Keilwitz 

Hubbell  Fred  Miller 

Carleton  W.    E.  Flory 

Alexandria  Nathan  E.  Heston 

THOMAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Natlck  I.    M.  Andrew 

Thedford  Clyde  Milroy 

THURSTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Pender  M.    W.  Murray 

Omaha  James    F.  Coupe 

Winnebago  Henry  E.  Decora 

VALLEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Valley  R.    A.  Hosek 

Elyria  B.   F.  Rohrer 

Ord  W.    L.  McNutt 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Arlington  H.   C.  French 

Blair  Austin  Badgerow 

Blair  E.   J.  Farr 

Fontanelle  Fred  Hartung 

Herman  Thomas  Patrick 

Richland  William   E.  Swihart 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Deer  Creek  Warren  Wingett 

Hoskins  Louis  Langenberg 

Wilbur  Roy  E.  Johnson 

WEBSTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Elmcreek  Arthur   P.  Earl 

Elmcreek  C.    E.  Putnam 

Pleasant   Hill  H.   W.  Vance 

Stillwater  J.   A.  Bangert 

Catherton  Oscar  Mattison 

Garfield  R.  T.  Cooper 

Line  C.  J.  White 

Inavale  C.  L.  Herrick 

Oak  Creek  ..S.  J.  Attwood 

Inavale  F.    S.  Copley 

Glenwood  C.  H.  Robinson 

YORK  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 

Morton  A.  D.  Ross 

Lockridge  J.   A.  Dahlgren 

Bradshaw  George  Gilliland 

Stewart  C.    E.  Bond 

Stewart  Sam  Warner 

Hays  L.    H.  Bellows 

Hays  (.  .  .W.    F.  Mohatt 

Waco  F.  H.  Lancaster 

Farming  A.  H.  Trim 

Henderson  A.   J.  Regier 
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30  bushels  of  Wheat  to 
the  acre  in  "Virginia 

are  not  considered  anything  to  brag  about 
— as  much  as  forty  and  filty  are  frequently 
raised.   The  soil  is  very  productive,  and  the 
abundant  rainfall — average  4  inches  month- 
ly  in  1913— insures  prolific  crops.   Corn  and 
other  cereals,  beans,  peas,  alfalfa  and 
tobacco  do  equally  well.   All  kinds  of  farm- 
ing pay  here.   Good  markets  nearby.  Write 
today  for  list  of  available  farm  landj  on 
railroad  which  can  be  bought  for 
$15  an  acre  and  up  on  easy  terms 
Full  particulars,  maps,  settler'srates,  etc., 
on  request — aUo  illustrated  magazine. 
F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agricultural  Agent 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 
Room  261    N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


No  Country 


is  better  than  the  one  In  which  yon 
live.  Some  parts  of  it  may  not  suit 
you,  but  there  are  many  places  along 
the  Union  Pacific  System  Lines  where 
you  can  locate  and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what  kind 
of  land  you  want — Irrigated,  sub-irri- 
gated or  dry  farming,  for  general 
farming,  stockraising,  fruit  raising, 
etc. — in  the  climate  that  best  suits.  I 
will  send  you  the  information  that 
will  help  you  locate  in  the  place  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

B.  A.  SMITH 
Colonization    and     Industrial  Agent 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Room  1169,  Union  Pacific  Bldg. 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


135  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE 

was  the  yield  of  WHEAT 


on  many  farms  in  West-  j 
em  Canada  in  1913,  some 
yields  being  reported  ae 
high  as  50  bushels 
per  acre.    As  high  as 
100  bushels  were  record- 
ed in  some   districts  J 
for  oats,  50  bushels  for  i 
barley  and  from  10  to  i 
20   bushels   for    flax.  / 
J.  Keys  arrived  in  the  i 
country  5  years  ago  from  Den- 
mark, with  very  little  means.  He 
homesteaded,  worked  hard,  is 
now  the  owner  of  320  acres  of 
land.  In  1913  had  a  crop  of  200  i 
acres,  which  will  realize  him  about  1 
$4,000.   His  wheat  weighed  68 
lbs.  to  the  bushel  and  averaged 
over  35  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Thousands  of  similar  instances  might  bo  \ 
related  of  the  homesteaders  in  Manitoba,  I 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

The  crop  of  1913  was  an  abundant  one 
everywhere  in  Western  Canada. 
Ask  for  descriptive  literature  and  reduced 
railway  rates.   Apply  to 

Superintendent  of  ImmiKration, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 

W.  V.  Penned,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL  Clover,  Timothy, 
Alfalfa.  Seed  Corn.  Seed  Oats,  Millet,  Cane, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  samples  and  lowest  prices. 
AYE  BROTHEBS  BLAIK,  NEB. 

Seed  Corn  Center  of  The  World. 


Want  a  Home 
in  Lincoln? 

I  have  a  beautiful,  modern  nine 
room  house  worth  $lO.00O.  Ren- 
tal value  $50.00  per  month.  Will 
trade  for  Nebraska  land  of  equal 
value. 

Address  8.  R.  M.,  care  of 
Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Southeast  Nebraska 

Southeast  Jefferson  Co.  (Dec.  12) — Four 
and  one-half  inches  of  water  fell  last  week. 
Winter  wheat  is  in  fine  condition  for  win- 
ter. Some  cattle  are  dying  from  what  is 
thought  to  be  a  new  disease;  the  lungs 
become  congested.  Public  sales  have  been 
well  attended.  Everything,  except  horses, 
sells  for  fair  prices  at  the  ales.  Roads 
are  almost  impassable.  Prices:  Wheat, 
72c;  oats,  40c;  corn,  74c;  hogs,  $6.90; 
chickens,  11c;  eggs,  30c;  butter,  25c;  butter- 
fat.    31c. — C.    K.  Critchfield. 

Southeast  Pawnee  Co.  (Dec.  13) — After 
two  weeks  of  cloudy  weather  we  had  nearly 
one  week  of  rain.  In  all  more  than  four 
inches  fell.  It  was  fine  for  winter  crops', 
as  we  have  not  had  much  moisture  during 
the  fall.  The  weather  has  been  warm  dur- 
ing the  last  week.  Roads  are  in  very  bad 
condition,  but  they  are  improving. — H.Ware. 

West  Saunders  Co.  (Dec.  5) — Four  inches 
of  rain  fell  last  week.  It  was  of  great 
benefit  to  the  wheat.  Farmers  are  prepar- 
ing for  winter  now.  Prices:  Wheat,  72c; 
new  corn,  65c;  oats,  35c;  hogs,  $7.50;  butter, 
25c:  eggs,   32c. — Frank  Chmelka. 

York  Co.  (Dec.  13) — From  November  29 
to  December  6  five  and  one-half  inches  of 
rain  fell.  All  of  it  went  into  the  ground. 
Wheat  is'  in  good  condition.  Prices:  Wheat, 
72c;  corn,  62c  to  75c;  oats,  45c;  butterfat, 
32c;  butter,  30c;  eggs,  33c;  chickens,  llV4c; 
hogs,    $7. — George   S.    Cu  hman. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Boone  Co  (Dec.  8) — During  the  last  two 
weeks  five  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  has 
fallen.  It  is  fine  for  the  wheat  and  alfalfa. 
Corn  husking  is  nearly  finished.  Several 
farmers  have  shelled  and  marketed  their 
corn  at  60  cents  a  bushel.  The  cornstalk 
disease  has  killed  many  cattle.  Quite  a 
number  of  hogs  have  died  during  the  last 
four  months.  The  public  sale  season  is 
.just  beginning;  everything  sells  well. 
Prices:  Corn.  00c;  butter,  30c;  eggs,  28c. 
— L.    E.  Murray. 

South  Dixon  Co.  (Dec.  13) — Fine  weather 
prevails  again  after  the  rainy  spell.  The 
rain  was  very  beneficial  to  grass,  grain  and 
trees,  but  cornstalk  feed  has  been  damaged 
by  the  wet  weather.  The  ground  is  in  fine 
condition  for  plowing  and  some  are  finish- 
ing that  work.  Livestock  has  been  selling 
for  high  prices  at  the  public  sales.  Hog 
cholera  is  killing  some  hogs.  Quite  a 
number  from  this  neighborhood  are  attend- 
ing the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  in 
Omaha  this  week  and  will  remain  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Grain  and  Livestock  associa- 
tion next  week.  Considerable  corn  goes  on 
the  market  when  the  price  is  60  cents 
or   above. — I.    H.  Weaver. 

Southwest  Knox  Co.  (Dec.  13)  — The 
weather  is  bright  and  warm  at  the  present 
time.  This  means  a  saving  of  cattle  feed. 
Hog  cholera  surrounds  us.  but  so  far  we 
have  not  lost  many.  In  the  December  10 
issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  a  subscriber 
advocates  the  killing  of  sparrows  and 
pigeons.  I  would  also  include  the  crow, 
who  is  making  himself  more  of  a  nuisance 
every    year. — S.    B.  Whitmore. 

South   Central  Nebraska 

Southeast  Dawson  Co.  (Dec.  13)  — The 
ten  days  of  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  brought 
us  enough  moisture  to  thoroughly  soak  the 
ground  and  improve  the  wheat  prospect 
wonderfully.  Much  of  the  wheat  that  did 
not  sprout  until  November  20  is  now  com- 
ing up  nicely.  The  rain  wet  the  hay  stacks 
badly.  On  a  coyote  hunt  December  10. 
fifteen  or  twenty  coyotes  were  seen,  but  only 
one  was  caught.  About  270  rabbits  were 
killed  on  another  hunt  December  12. 
Roads  are  drying  out  slowly  since  the 
rain. — John   N,  Caress. 

East  Gosper  Co.  (Dec.  13) — About  four 
Miches  of  rain  fell  during  the  week  of  rainy 
weather.  Nearly  all  of  the  wheat  is  show- 
ing above  the  ground.     Roads  are  improv- 


THE  WHITER  COURSE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  S"  g 

This  course  is  intended  for  all  men  who  cannot  leave  their  farms  for 
the  regular  course  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Farmers  are  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  various  problems 
of  Soil  and  Farm  Management  under  the  direction  of  Experts  in  each  de- 
partment. 

The  course  in  Farm  Machinery  takes  up  the  question  of  selection,  cor- 
rect use  and  care  of  Farm  Machinery. 

Practical  instruction  in  Dairy  Husbandry,  Breeds,  Feeding  and  Stock 
Judging  is  given,  using  for  demonstration  the  choice  animals  owned  by 

the  University. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  common  diseases  of  farm  animals.  The 
serum  treatment  for  hog  cholera  is  explained.    The  registration  fee  is  $4. 

Board  and  room  can  be  obtained  for  from  $4  to  $5  per  week.  Thirty- 
five  or  forty  dollars  will  pay  the  total  cost  of  attending  the  entire  course. 

For  further  information  address — 

The  Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture,  University  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


ing.  Corn  is  being  shipped  into  this  neigh- 
borhood. Hog  feeding  is  not  profitable 
litre.  Hens  are  laying  but  very  few  eggs, 
and  butterfat  is  not  plentiful.  Prices:  Corn, 
75c;    hogs,    $6.50. — Lance  Brown. 

Northeast  Greeley  Co.  (Dec.  12)  — The 
weather  during  the  last  eight  days  was 
^'oggy  and  rainy.  It  made  us  try  to  re- 
member where  we  left  our  rubber  boots 
last  spring.  The  top  soil  is  wet,  but  the 
.  ub  oil  is  very  dry,  so  all  the  moisture  is 
welcome.  Cattle,  horses  and  hogs  are  doing 
fine.  Many  public  sales  have  been  held. 
Cattle  have  sold  very  high,  but  horses  and 
hogs  are  not  in  such  demand.  Many  are 
shelling  corn  and  baling  alfalfa  hay. 
Prices:  Hogs,  $6.80;  corn,  60c;  oats,  34c; 
rye,  50c;  potatoes,  S4c;  eggs,  28c;  butter- 
fat,  26c. — Joseph  Ballweg. 

Northwest  Valley  Co.  (Dec.  6)— On  No- 
vember 30  rain  began  to  fall  and  the 
weather  has  been  rainy  or  foggy  since  that 
time.  About  five  inches  of  rain  has  fallen, 
which  is  rather  unusual  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  soil  is  in  fine  condition  for 
winter  and  winter  grain  prospects  are 
brightened.  Considerable  corn  still  remains 
to  be  hu  ked.  The  wet  weather  has  been 
rather  hard  on  livestock  and  a  few  small 
looses  have  been  reported.  —  James  J. 
Waldmann. 

North  Webster  Co.  (Dec.  13) — During  the 
first  week  in  December  we  had  five  days 
and  nights  of  continuous  rain.  The  total 
rainfall  was  6.89  inches.  We  have  had  ten 
days  of  the  darkest  and  foggiest  weather 
that  was  ever  known  here.  The  hog  disease 
has  not  been  reported  in  this  section.  Cattle 
are  selling  for  high  prices  at  public  sales. 
Prices:  Hogs,  $7;  corn.  72c;  wheat.  69c; 
oats,  50c;  hens,  10c;  spring  chickens,  10c; 
butter,  25c;  butterfat,  29c;  eggs,  25c. — 
S.  J.  Attwood. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

East  Keith.  Co.  (Dec.  6) — During  the  re- 
cent rainy  weather  2.76  inches  of  moisture 
fell.  This  is  of  immense  benefit  to  grain. 
A  light  snow  fell  on  December  5  and  the 
weather  is  colder  now.  Prices.  Butterfat 
at  local  station,  26c;  butterfat  shipped,  28c 
and  29c;  butter,  30c;  eggs,  35c. — H.  D.  Lute. 

South  Lincoln  Co.  (Dec.  8) — The  first 
week  of  December  was  rainy  and  foggy. 
It  ended  with  a  snow  and  freeze.  The 
moisture  fell  in  such  a  way  to  do  the  most 
good  for  the  soil  and  winter  grain.  Corn 
husking  is  not  all  finished.  Livestock  went 
through  the  rainy  weather  in  good  condi- 
tion.— B.  F.  Heffner. 

North   Central  Nebraska 

Arthur  Co.  (Dec.  11)  —  During  the  first 
week  of  December  3.29  inches  of  moisture 
fell.  This  included  rain,  sleet  and  three 
inches  of  snow.  The  grain  in  this  locality 
was  of  excellent  quality.  Prices:  Butter, 
20c  to  25c;  wheat,  70c;  corn,  60c;  hay,  $9; 
hogs,    $6.25.— M.    R.  Lloyd. 

East  Boyd  Co.  (Dec.  12) — November  was* 
a  fine  month  for  corn  hus'nng  and  for  doing 
other  farm  work.  One  inch  of  rain  and  a 
little  snow  fell.  A  few  farm  sales  have 
been  held;  prices  are  good,  especially  for 
cattle.  Hog  cholera  is  present  in  some 
localities;  many  have  shipped  their  hogs 
because  of  it.  Nearly  all  the  corn  is  husked; 
the  quality  is  excellent,  and  the  average 
yield  is  about  twenty-six  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Prices:  Eggs,  25c;  butter,  26c;  hogs. 
$7;  corn.  54c;  wheat.  61c;  hay,  $6,  alfalfa 
seed,    $8. — N.   E.  Blackmer. 

Garfield  Co.  (Dec.  5) — November  was  dry 
and  fine  weather  prevailed.  The  first  five 
days  of  December  were  cloudy  and  some 
vain  fell  every  day.  In  all  about  three  or 
four  inches  of  moisture  fell.  Some  cattle 
are  dying  in  the  stalk  fields.  Cattle  are 
scare  and  not  many  are  going  on  the  mar- 
ket. Hogs  are  not  plentiful;  cholera  is 
killing  quite  a  number  near  here.  Many 
horses  and  colts  are  for  sale  in  all  neighbor- 
hoods. Prices:  Hay  on  the  track.  $8  to 
$10;   corn,   55c;   wheat,   67c. — J.  A.  Bodyfield. 

Southeast  Holt  and  West  Antelope  Co. 
(Dec.  13) — Such  winter  weather  is  hard  to 
excel.  This  morning  is  like  an  early  April 
morn.  Corn  husking  is  finished.  The  crop 
was  short,  but  sufficient  for  home  use. 
Stock  is  in  fair  condition.  Some  trouble 
from  cornstalks  has  been  reported.  During 
the  first  week  in  December  a  period  of 
foggy   and   rainy   weather   prevailed.  Con- 


siderable moisture  fell.  Prices:  Hogs,  $7; 
hay.  $9.50;  chickens,  9c;  butter,  25c;  eggs. 
30c;  butterfat,  at  local  station,  26c;  butter- 
fat shipped.   27c. — Charles  S.  Saiser. 

Wheeler  Co  (Dec.  12)— So  far  this  month 
2.87  inches  of  rain  has  fallen.  Timothy 
and  clover  are  quite  green.  Winter  grain 
is  in  good  condition.  No  disease  has  been 
reported  among  livestock.  Quite  a  number 
of  public  sales  have  been  held. — A.  E.  Johns. 
Western  Nebraska 

West  Banner  Co.  (Dec.  3) — December 
came  with  a  two  days  snow  storm.  .The 
ground  is  now  covered  with  eighteen  inches 
of  snow.  As  the  weather  is  warm  the 
moisture  will  all  soak  into  the  ground. 
Cattle  have  to  be  fed  while  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow.  Feed  is  plentiful  and 
stock  is  in  good  condition  to  stand  the 
storms  of  winter.  Prices:  Butter,  35c; 
eggs,    30c— Mrs.   W.   P.  Miller. 

Dawes  Co.  (Dec.  4) — On  December  1  our 
warm  weather  ended  and  rain  began  to 
fall.  The  following  morning  the  ground 
was  covered  with  sleet,  and  snow.  Since 
then  it  has  been  wet  and  foggy,  and  rain 
is  falling  at  the  present  time.  About 
twelve  inches  of  snow  fell.  As  it  has  not 
drifted  it  will  all  soak  into  the  ground. 
Farmers  and  ranchers,  especially  those  who 
have  sowed  winter  grain  and  have  large 
hay  stacks,  are  wearing  the  smile  that 
won't  come  off.  Livestock  is  in  good  con- 
dition. Prospects  for  a  farm  demonstrator 
for  this  county  are  good.  Prices:  Wheat, 
63e;  corn,  60c;  potatoes,  60c;  oats,  46c; 
speltz,  50c;  rye,  50c;  butter,  30c;  eggs,  35c; 
apples  from  Oregon.  $1. — H.  L.  Click. 

East  Central  Morrill  Co.  (Dec.  12,  Spe- 
cial)— The  snow  of  December  2  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  eight-  or  ten-hour  rain  and 
then  two  more  inches  of  wet  snow.  In  all 
the  moisture  amounted  to  about  three 
inches. — E.    F.  Cheney. 

Sioux  Co  (Dec.  9) — A  gentle  snow  began 
to  fall  on  December  2  and  continued  for 
six  days.  It  is  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
deep  on  the  level.  Everyone  is  feeding 
stock  now.  There  is  no  hog  cholera  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  some  have  lost  a  few 
calves  and  yearlings  from  blackleg. — C.  H. 
Henderson . 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MABKET 

For  the  week  ending  December  13,  1913. 
Omaha  Beeeipts 

Cattle     Hogs  Sheep 

Total    this   week   17.673     53,867  38,934 

Total   last   week  19,476    45,587  55,690 

This  week  last  year.  .24,611    62,746  47,224 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers' — The  market  for  beef  steers 
was  divided  last  week.  The  fat,  light  and 
handy-weight  cattle  were  in  good  demand 
at  steady  to  strong  prices,  while  the  heavy 
and  half-fattened  grades  were  slow  sellers 
at  more  or  less  of  a  decline.  Good  to  choice 
yearlings  were  in  active  demand  and  sold 
well.  Heavy  beeves,  short  feds  and  warmed- 
up  grades  sold  from  10  to  25  cents  lower 
than  for  the  previous  weelc.  .  The  heavy 
cattle  were  unsatisfactory  sellers  all  week, 
and  dealers  do  not  look  for  much  improve- 
ment until  colder  weather  prevails.  Closing 
quotations: 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings  $8.50@9.50 

Choice  to  prime  beeves   8.25<g>8.75 

Good  to  choice  beeves   8.00 @ 8.25 

Fair   to    good   beeves   7.50®  8.00 

Common    to    fair   beeves   6.50  @  7.50 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  market  for 
cows  and  heifers'  was  affected  by  the  same 
conditions  that  influenced  the  beef  steer 
trade.  Local  packers  and  outside  butchers 
were  anxious  for  the  desirable  fat  heifery 
stock  and  the  prices  were  strong  for  any- 
thing of  this  kind.  The  general  run  of 
butcher  and  beef  stock  sold  indifferently 
and  the  trend  of  values  were  lower;  the 
decline  for  the  week  amounted  to  15  to  25 
cents.  Veal  calves  were  in  active  demand 
?nu  sold  at  firm  prices.    Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  fed  heifers  $6.75 @  7.75 

Good  to  choice  grass  heifers.  .  .  6.50@  7.00 

Oood    to    choice   cows   6.25@  6.75 

Fair   to   good   cows  5.25@  6.10 

Cpnners   and   cutters   4.25(g)  5.25 

Wal   calves    6.00@10.00 

Bui's,    satgs,    etc   4.50@  6.75 

Stockers  and  Feeders — The  movement  of 
stock  cattle  and  feeding  steers  was  not 
active  at  any  time  during  the  week.  There 
was-  a  fair  outlet  for  the  good  to  choice 
fUshy  grades.  The  country  demand  was 
disappointing  and  the  general  run  of  values 
was  15  to  25  cents  lower  for  the  week. 
Stock  and  feeding  cows  and  heifers  were 
in  fair  demand  all  week.  Closing  quotations: 

Choice   to   prime  feeders  $7.40  @  7.80 

Good   to  choice   feeders   6.85@7.35 

Fair    to    good    feeders   6.25@6.75 

Common    to  fair  feeders   5.75@6.25 

Stock    cows    and   heifers   4.50 @6. 50 

Western  Rangers — Very  few  western  grass 
cattle  were  on  the  market  last  week.  Any- 
thing that  was  at  all  desirable  in  beef 
<teers  found  a  ready  sale  at  steady  figures. 
The  quality  was  rather  common,  but  the 
ki'lers  seemed  to  prefer  the  rangers  to  the 
short-fed  natives.  Closing  quotations: 
Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves ....  $7.60  @  7.85 
Good  to  choice  grass  beeves....  7.10@7.50 

Fair  to  good   grass  beeves   6.50@7.00 

Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   5.75@6.50 

Hogs 

The  hog  market  was  fairly  satisfactory 
during  the  week.  The  closing  figures  show 
an  advance  of  about  10  cents  over  those  of 
the  preceding  week.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  week  were  considerable  above  those  of 
last  week.  The  supply  of  light  hogs  was 
fairly  large,  but  the  packers  took  them  in 


The  above  is'  a  scene  taken  from  F.  B.  Tipton  &  Son's  dairy  premises,  Seward,  Ne- 
braska. A  fine  offering  of  pure  bred,  but  not  registered.  Holsteins  will  be  sold  by  this 
firm  at  these  premises  011   December  •  23.     Note   their  ad. 
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order  to  fill  out  their  droves.  At  times 
during  the  week  good  lights  showed  more 
strength  than  the  heavies.  On  Saturday 
the  prices  ranged  from  $7.25  to  $7.75.  while 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week  the  following 
prices  were  paid: 

Heavy  Light  Bulk  Aver. 
Dec.  S... $7. 55-75  $7.30-65  $7.40-70  $7.56M. 
Dec.  9...  7.50-70  7.10-50  7.20-65  7.44 
Dec.  10.  .  .  7.50-65  7.10-50  7.30-60  7.43% 
Dec.  11...  7.50-65  7.00-50  7.25-60  7.46'4 
Dec.  12...  7.55-70  7.10-50  7.25-65  7.48 
Sheep 

Smaller  receipts'  and  higher  prices  for 
killers  were  the  features  of  the  week's  trade 
in  sheep.  Values  advanced  10  to  15  cents 
on  Monday,  but  this  improvement  was  lost 
on  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  and  Friday 
there  was  a  higher  tendency  again.  The 
best  lambs  advanced  about  25  to  35  cents, 
while  the  less  desirable  grades  did  not 
show  so  much  improvement.  Fat  sheep, 
principally  ewes,  sold  10  to  15  cents  higher 
than  a  week  ago.  Quotations  on  sheep 
and  lambs: 

Lambs,    good    to   choice  $7.75@8.10 

Lambs,    fair   to    good   7.25 @7. 75 

Lambs,    culls    5.50@6.00 

Yearlings,     light    6.50  @  6.75 

Yearlings,    heavy    6.00®  6. 50 

Wethers,  good  to   choice   5.25<S>5.50 

Wethers',   fair  to  good   4.65@5.25 

Ewes,    good   to   choice   4.75@5.10 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   4.25  @4. 75 

CHOLERA  VACCINATION 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  vac- 
cinating hogs  to  prevent  cholera  I 
will  give  the  results  of  my  experience 
and  observations  to  the  readers  of 
The  Nebraska  Farmer.  Allow  me  to 
say  at  the  beginning  to  the  inexperi- 
enced that  you  should  not  have  too 
much  confidence  and  reliance  in  vac- 
cination as  a  preventive,  especially 
for  a  herd  of  well  hogs.  Here  is  my 
experience: 

I  had  a  herd  of  ninety-two  hogs, 
comprised  of  sows  and  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall  pigs.  They  had  the  run 
of  ten  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  had  been 
fed  about  equal  parts  of  a  mixture 
of  corn,  oats  and  wheat.  By  treat- 
ment I  believe  I  had  eliminated  the 
worms.  As  a  sanitary  measure  I  had 
been  alternately  spraying  their  troughs 
and  sleeping  quarters  with  zenoleum 
and  sprinkling  air-slaked  lime  about 
the  yards.  My  hogs  were  in  perfect 
health  and  had  a  ravenous  appetite, 
while  those  of  my  neighbors  in  three 
directions  were  dying  from  cholera. 

I  became  somewhat  nervous  and 
wrote  to  the  state  experiment  station 
for  advice  and  serum.  I  was  advised 
to  use  the  simultaneous  method, 
which  consists  in  inoculating  with 
serum  and  virus  at  the  same  time, 
and  was  assured  that  the  losses  by 
this  method  averaged  only  2  to  3  per 
cent.  On  October  13  I  had  all  of  my 
hogs  vaccinated  according  to  the 
directions.  At  the  end  of  the  suc- 
ceeding week  I  lost  two  pigs.  The 
remainder  of  the  herd  was  well,  ap- 
parently, and  continued  to  be  so  for 
about  six  more  days,  or  twelve  days 
after  vaccination. 

Then  a  number  refused  to  eat  and 
appeared  to  be  sick  and  had  very 
pronounced  symptoms  of  cholera.  I 
should  have  said  before  that  the 
whole  herd  was  sick  the  day  after 
vaccination  and  a  number  of  the 
animals  showed  the  effects  of  the 
vaccination  for  three  or  four  days. 
None  were  affected  with  abcesses.  I 
was  careful  to  sterilize  the  syringes 
and  needles,  and  used  solutions  of 
lysol  and  dip  freely  as  antiseptics.  I 
separated  the  sick  hogs  from  the 
others  and  fed  only  alfalfa  and  a  little 
oats,  but  they  did  not  need  much 
feed.  Within  three  days  from  this 
time  they  began  to  die  and  others 
were  sick.  I  sold  twenty-one  head  at 
that  time  and  left  the  others  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.  I  have  lost 
more  than  thirty  head  of  those,  in- 
cluding four  old  sows,  and  I  am  still 
losing. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  an  iso- 
lated case.  A  neighbor,  who  was  pos- 
sibly influenced  by  my  example, 
vaccinated  ninety-one  head  a  few  days 
after  my  hogs  were  vaccinated.  His 
animals  were  all  well  at  the  time. 
Now  he  reports  that  more  than  fifty 
have  died.  Another  neighbor  lost 
about  150  head  from  cholera.  After 
his  loss  he  was  encouraged  to  believe 
in  vaccination  and  bought  forty-five 
well  pigs  and  had  them  vaccinated 
immediately.  Two  days  ago  he  re- 
ported twelve  dead  and  others  sick. 
Two  other  farmers  report  similar 
results.  There  are  only  three  men 
in  this  community  that  have  vacci- 
nated well  herds  and  had  satisfactory 
results. 

From  my  own  experiences  and 
observations  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  reported  losses  from  vaccination 
of  approximately  2  per  cent  is  grossly 
inaccurate  and  must  be  based  on 
incomplete  or  imperfect  returns.  I 
must  agree  with  Dr.  Van  Es  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
He  says:  "The  method  known  as  the 
simultaneous  method  can    be  relied 


upon  only  where  the  serum  used  has 
a  very  high  degree  of  potency.  At  the 
present  time  we  do  not  know  of  any 
available  supply  of  serum  which  we 
are  absolutely  sure  has  this  degree 
of  potency,  and  hence  for  the  time 
being  we  do  not  recommend  the  use 
of  the  simultaneous  method." 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  serum 
must  be  improved,  or  its  potency  to 
protect  against  cholera  tested  and 
verified,  before  it  is  shipped  to  the 
farmers  accompanied  by  the  deadly 
virus  of  hog  cholera. 

Boyd  Co.      MEYER  BRANDVIG. 

Editor's  Comment:  It  is  true  that 
the  simultaneous  method  of  vaccinat- 
ing hogs  against  cholera  is  dangerous 
unless  the  protective  serum  has  the 
right  degree  of  potency.  The  virus 
is  simply  the  blood  serum  of  hogs 
sick  with  cholera;  it  contains  myriads 
of  cholera  germr.  Its  purpose  is  to 
~et  up  the  disease  in  the  animals  to 


which  it  is  given.  The  protective 
serum  is  blood  of  hogs  immune  to 
cholera  and  whose  immunity  has 
been  raised  to  a  high  degree  by  in- 
oculating them  with  large  doses  of 
virus.  This  serum  is  given  to  protect 
hogs  against  cholera. 

Briefly,  then,  in  the  simultaneous 
method  of  vaccination  the  virus  is 
given  to  induce  cholera  and  the  serum 
to  offset  its  effects.  The  result,  when 
all  goes  well,  is  a  light  attack  of 
cholera  that  gives  the  vaccinated 
animal  immunity  from  the  disease. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  what  may 
happen  if  the  serum  given  at  the  same 
time  as  the  virus  lacks  in  .potency  to 
protect  against  the  disease.  If  the 
serum  is  weak  vaccination  may  re- 
sult in  an  actual  outbreak  of  cholera. 
Potency  in  the  serum  is,  therefore,  of 
first  importance. 

We  wonder  if  Mr.  Brandvig's  ex- 
perience with  cholera  vaccination  is 
not  unusual.     Quite  opposite  results 


have  been  secured  in  a  number  of 
other  communities.  For  instance, 
County  Demonstrator  Coupe  of  Thurs- 
ton county  has  vaccinated  over  4,000 
head  of  hogs  by  the  simultaneous 
method  with  a  loss  of  only  about  3 
per  cent  in  well  herds.  The  greater 
part  of  the  serum  he  used  was  pre- 
pared at  the  state  plant,  we  believe, 
but  some  of  it  was  purchased  from 
private  plants.  Dr.  D.  C.  Peebles,  at 
Pender,  has  also  vaccinated  about 
4,000  head  of  hogs  with  a  loss  of  from 
2  to  3  per  cent.  In  one  3;.ge  county 
community  nearly  all  the  herds  have 
been  vaccinated  with  a  very  low  loss. 

However,  if  the  farmers  in  any  con- 
siderable number  of  communities  have 
had  experience  with  cholera  vaccina- 
tion similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Brandvig 
it  should  be  known.  If  the  potency 
of  the  serum  being  sent  out  either  by 
private  plants  or  by  the  state  plant  is 
not  as  high  as  it  should  be,  then  the 
cause  and  a  remedy  should  be  found. 
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POULTRY 

PEAFOWLS  FOR  SALE  IN  TRIOS.  FRANK 
Dickson,   Panama,   Neb.  (53 

WHITE   ROCK   COCKERELS — J.    R.  DAV- 
enport.    Pawnee    City,    Neb.  (52 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.— MRS.  A.  F. 
Hansen,    North   Platte,    Neb.  (52 


FOR     BLACK     LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
try  Jacob   Hetrick,    Wahoo,    Neb.  (3 


FOR  SALE — BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS. 
Mrs.  W.   C.   Ware,   Fairbury,   Neb.  (53 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR 
sale.    Mrs.  George  Bates,  Overton,  Neb.  (53 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  (52 

FARM  RAISED  SILVER  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels.  H.  Clobaugh,  Geneva, 
Neb.  .  (52 


WHITE  ROCKS.  LARGE  BONED  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.  A.  L.  Selden,  Rising  City. 
Neb  (1 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  HENS  AND  COCK- 
erels.  $1  up.  Mrs.  Belle  Merrick.  Osceola. 
Neb.  (53 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS;  YOUNG 
strain.  Mrs.  P.  G.  Garretson,  Polk, 
Neb.  (51 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1  EACH 
if  taken  soon.  Ben  Johnson,  Fairfield. 
Neb.  (52 


FOR  SALE— S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $1  each.  Ed  Jensen,  Route  1. 
Ord.  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels';  extra  good.  Wm.  F.  Gerlach,  Have- 
lock,   Neb.  (2 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1.50 
after  January  1.  Aug.  Larson,  St.  Ed- 
ward.  Neb.  (1 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.25  EACH 
until  January  1st.  Mrs.  Frank  Valentine, 
Fairfield,  Neb.  (53 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  IN 
dian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  A.  Brehm 
Harvard.  Neb.   


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  $1.50 
each.  Only  a  few  left.  Enterprise  Farm, 
Beatrice,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs.  Charles  Price, 
St.  Edward,  Neb.  (52 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  COCKERELS 
and  pullets  for  sale.  W.  A.  Treadway. 
Rising  City,  Neb.  (51 


FOR  SALE — BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 
and  Light  Brahma  cockerels.  G.  W.  Hag- 
gard, Helvey,  Neb.   (1 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCK- 
erels,  $1.25  and  $1.50  each.  George  F. 
Hahn,   Octavia,   Neb.  (51 


CHOICE  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS: 
both  combs;  $2  and  $3  each.  E.  A. 
Chichester,  Wayne,  Neb.  (51 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1.50. 
Prize  winners  Belleville  show.  Mrs.  L. 
Schellhorn,    Chester,   Neb.  (52 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS;  TOU- 
louse  geese;  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter; 
A.   Brehm.    Harvard.  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  PRIZE  WINNING 
stock.  Bred  for  layers.  Catalog  free. 
B.  F.  Lewis,  Gibbon,  Neb.  (52 

PURE  BRED  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $1  each.  Mrs.  I.  W.  Jacoby. 
R.  R.  No.  2,  Havelock,  Neb.  (51 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Extra  large  strain.  $1.25  each.  Mrs. 
F.   S.  Manning,  Friend,  Neb.  (3 

R.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AT 
$1  each:  six  for  $5.  Shipped  from  Winner. 
August    Da  hi.    Ideal,    So.    Dak.  (52 
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PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  Reasonable  if  sold  soon. 
Mrs.   A.   Cook,    Eddyville,   Neb.  (51 


SINGLE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCA  COCK- 
erels   for   sale.     Write    for   prices.  Mrs. 

Emma   Duerr,    Dorchester,    Neb.  (51 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES.  SOME  EX- 
tra  nice  cockerels  at  $1  to  $2  each.  Write 
E.   E.   Mendenhall,   Salem,   Neb.  (51 


200  ROUEN.  MUSCOVY,  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  cock- 
erels.    Fred  Kucera.  Clarkson,  Neb. 


HIGH  SCORING.  EXTRA  LARGE  BARRED 
Rock  cockerels,  $1  and  $2  if  taken  soon. 
Mrs*.  Herman  Briggs,  Clay  Center.  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  for  sale— $1  each;  six  for  $5.  Barnie 
Nielson,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Dannebrog,  Neb.  (1 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  for  sale,  $1  to  $1.50  each;  pullets, 
$1  each.    Q.  F.  Lambert,  Palmer,  Neb.  (53 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  GOOD 
ones;  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
M.  S.  McCallister,  Beaver  Crossing, 
Neb.  (51 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels.  Scored  and  unscored.  $1.50  to  $5 
each.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Osborn,  Pawnee  City, 
Neb.  (51 

KELLERSTRASS  STRAIN  WHITE  ORP- 
inston  cockerels'.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. $2  and  up.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Yutan, 
Neb.  (52 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  LARGE 
boned  and  well  barred.  Also  Mammoth 
White  Pekin  ducks.  Mrs.  James  Huff, 
Laurel.  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 
heavy  bone;  well  barred.  From  my  state 
show  winners.  Prices  low.  E.  C.  Jewell, 
DeWitt,  Neb.  (1 


FOR  SALE— PURE  BRED  SILVER  LACED 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $1.50  each.  Reduc- 
tion on  several.  Mrs.  Andrew  Warwick, 
Scribner,  Neb.  (51 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  HENS,  $1.50  EACH; 
four  for  $5.  Cockerels,  $S;  cocks,  $5  each. 
Strictly  pure.  Waverly  Poultry  .Yards1, 
Sta.  B.  Lincoln,   Neb.  (51 


25  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels,  half  price,  closing  out  sale,  $1 
up:  bargains  this  week.  Write  Mrs.  Wm. 
Strohecker,    Bruning.    Neb.  (52 


SOME  VERY  GOOD  YOUNG  BRONZE 
turkey  toms  for  sale  at  $5  each,  and  a 
few  Barred  Rock  cockerels  at  $1.50  each. 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Stone.  Lexington,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Cockerels  $1.50,  pullets  $1  each.  Five 
years  exclusive  breeding  and  improving. 
Geo.    G.    Mangold,    Bennington,    Neb.  (3 


CHOICE  COCKERELS,  HENS  AND  PUL- 
lets.  Barred  Rocks,  Silver  Campines  and 
Buff  Orpingtons.  From  the  best  breeders 
in  the  United  States.  Archdale  Farm. 
Fremont,  Neb. 


FULL  BLOOD  SINGLE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  year-old  hens,  $1  each;  a  few 
higher.  Also  a  few  cock-birds  and  cock- 
erels, $1.25  and  up.  All  the  above  line 
bred  from  "Pawnee."  first  cock-bird  state 
show,  1912.  Act  quick.  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Johnson,   Clarks,   Neb.  (51 


FARMERS.  WE  WANT  TURKEYS,  DUCKS, 
geese  and  chickens!  Ship  your  poultry 
either  alive  or  dressed  to  Perry  A  Com- 
pany, Omaha.  Nebraska.  Wholesale 
dealers.  Established  1 S9G.  Prompt  pay 
and  highest  market  price.  Write  for 
ouotations  and  tags.  Reference:  Merchants' 
National   bank    or  express  companies. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  —  FEMALE,  GOOD 
heeler,  $12.  Fine  two-year-old  stud  dog. 
Also  puppies.  Write  for  prices  and  photos. 
Tiny  s.   Frederick.   ChappeH.   Neb.  (52 


HELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED  — 
Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters. 
Write  Ozment,  45-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (53 

PARTIES  WISHING  CATTLE  WINTERED 
write  H.  B.  Sprague,  Holyoke,  Colo.  (51 

POLLED  DURHAMS.  BOTH  SEXES. 
Write    me    your    wants.      A.    A.  Myers, 

Albion.    Neb.  (52 

MANNING'S  HAMPSHIRES  —  25  FALL 
boars,  2%  months  old,  weight  75  pounds. 
Prices  right.  F.  S.  Manning,  Friend, 
Neb.   (52 

FOR  SALE— THREE  PURE  BRED  HOL- 
stein  bulls,  aged  2V&  years,  15  months, 
and  6  weeks.  Each  one  nine-tenths  white 
and  No.  1  breeding.  Ask  F.  E.  Mockett. 
R.  No.  4.  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  full 
particulars. 

FOR  SALE,  OR  TRADE  FOR  CATTLE — 
Jack;  large  boned,  black,  mealy  points. 
14 hands.  As  sure  as  they  make  'em. 
Registered  in  Standard  Jack  and  Jennet 
Registry  of  America,  Kansas'  City.  Also 
some  of  his  colts;  prices  reasonable. 
J.  S.  Girvin.   Flagler.  Colo.  (53 


REAL  ESTATE 

ALFALFA  DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE. 
Box  32,  Atkinson,  Neb.  (53 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  GOOD  IMPROVED 
Nebraska  farms.  Wm.  McCormlck,  1201 
Farnam,   Omaha,  Neb. 

FARMS— GUARANTEED  GENUINE  BAR- 
pains;  Nebraska.  Kansas,  South  Dakota. 
Roller  Realty  Company,  Crab  Orchard, 
Neb.  (i 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.   40,   Lincoln,  Neb. 

FOUND — 320  ACRE  HOMESTEAD  IN  SET- 
tled  neighborhood;  fine  farm  land;  no 
sand  hills.  Cost  you  $200,  filing  fees  and 
all.     J.   A.    Tracy,    Kimball,  Neb. 

320  ACRES,  $320.  I  WILL  PAY  ALL 
your  expenses,  fare,  berths,  meals,  filing 
and  locate  you  on  a  fine  320  acre  grain 
and  fruit  homestead  near  railroad  in 
Utah  for  $320.  The  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime.  Write  for  literature.  Fred  B. 
Humphrey.   1140  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— GOOD  IMPROVED  FARM  OF 
240  acres',  half  under  cultivation,  balance 
in  good  pasture  with  plenty  of  good  run- 
ning water,  also  good  water  system  in 
house.  Farm  raises  good  wheat,  corn  and 
alfalfa.  School  on  farm,  one  mile  from 
church,  six  miles  from  town.  Price 
$18,000.  Ownei,  Joseph  Frey,  Bostwlck, 
Nuckolls  county,  Nebraska. 


FARM  AT  AUCTION— ON  DECEMBER  20, 
1913,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M..  the  N.  W.  quarter 
of  Sec.  19.  Township  27,  Range  6  will  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Farm  has'  one 
hundred  acres  under  cultivation,  fifty  acres 
meadow  and  pasture,  balance  timber  and 
yards.  Good  improvements.  This  sale  is 
made  to  settle  estate;  will  be  held  on  farm 
two  miles  south,  three  east  of  Royal;  five 
miles  west,  two  south  of  Brunswick,  Ne- 
braska. Ten  per  cent  down;  liberal  terms. 
C.  T.  Hagedorn,  R.  E.  Auctioneer,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  (51 


 SJEjEIJ^ORN 

NORTH  NEBRASKA  DENT  CORN, 
either  white  or  yellow.  Yielded  50% 
more  corn  than  any  other  around  here, 
both  in  1912  and  1913.  Test  98%.  $2.50 
per  bushel  for  five  bushels  or  more  for 
early   orders.     Hans   Sieh,   Naper,  Neb. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  —  THE  TRUE 
white  blooming  cariety  (Melilotus  Alba). 
Write  for  free  sample  of  new  crop  seed 
and  latest  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shen- 
andoah.  Iowa.  (53 


 ^t^N^TED— STTIATION 

WANTED  —  POSITION  AS  FARM  MAN- 
ager.  Experienced;  have  farmed  1,000 
acres;  married;  26.    Box  S.  The  Nebraska 

Farmer,    Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED  —  POSITION  BY  MAN  AND 
wife  with  two  small  children,  by  the  year 
on  grain  and  stock  farm  or  ranch,  by  or 
before  February  1st.  Foremanship  pre- 
ferred. I'm  a  protestant  and  a  sincere 
Christian;  would  prefer  a  place  near  a 
church.  References  given  if  required. 
Years  of  experience.  Al?o  experience  in 
the  implement  business.  State  full  par- 
ticulars in  first  letter.  Elmer  C.  Jen- 
nings.  R.  R.   No.   2.   Burke,   So.  Dak. 
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SAWYOURWOOD 


With  a  F01MNG  SAWING  MACI11NE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAM  In 
10  hoor».  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.  E50  showing  low  price  and 
LATKST  IMPKOVKJIKNTS.    First  order  secures  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Macb.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St..  Chicago.  III. 


of  Chicken 
Profits— FREE 

The  new  issue  of  the  famous  Old  Trusty  book  is 
now  ready  to  mail.  Send  Johnson  your  name  and 
get  the  bedrock  facts  on  making  profits  with 
chickens.  Learn  how  Johnson  started  half  a  mil- 
lion people  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  with  his 
.-v  —         fffm  «        No  othermakercan 

lllfl  1  1*11  CffV  come  within  $4  or  $5 
VfMUl    MM.  of  Johnson's  1914 

prices  on  this  highest  quality  hatcher.   And  John- 
son pays  freight.  Orders  r^gf.  "~ 
filled  the  day  received—  *** 
90  days  trial.  You  suc- 
ceed or  trade  back. 

Write  at  once  for  new  j^g|g< 
book  whether  you  start 
now  or  not.  Address 

JOHNSON 
Incubator  Man 

Clay  Center,  Nebraska 


Poultry 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 


Get  the  Facts! 


276,000 
poultry 
raisers 

'  are  making  money  the  Belle  City  way.  They 
tell  you  how  in  my  new  Bookof_*  Hatching 
Facts."  Free  to  you.  Illus- 
trates in  actual  colors  my 
8-Times  World's  Cham- 
t  pion  Belle  City 
You  get  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  prize  winning  World's  Cham- 
pion machines.  Backed  by  my  Money- 
Back  Guaranty.     Jim  Rohan,  Pres 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co., 


*  Months'  Home  Test 
Box  149.     Racine.  Wis. 


GERMOZONE 

is  the  best  medicine  for  chickens;  for  Colds, 
Roup,  Swelled  Head,  Chicken  Pox,  Canker, 
Bowel  Trouble,  etc.  Easily  obtainable.  Sold 
at  over  10,000  towns  at  50  cts.  per  package  or 
postpaid  from  Omaha. 

Send  for  free  Poultry  Books. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  DEPT.  S  —Omaha,  NEB. 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 

ci  50fl  A  YEAR 

«pj.«JVV  lnd  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking  our 
Veterinary  course  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Taught 
in  simplest  English.  Di- 
ploma granted.  Graduates 
assistedin  getting  locations 
or  positions.  Cost  within 
reach  of  all.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 
The  London  Veterin- 
ary Correspondence 
School 

London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin 

writes:  "I  took  the  course 
for  my  own  benefit  on  the 
farm,  but  the  success  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  any  man." 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Record -Breakers 

The  egg-laying,  contests  carried  on 
last  year  at  the  Connecticut  and  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Stations  were  the 
first  officially  conducted  contests  in 
this  country.  Australian  breeders 
have  been  holding  such  competitions 
for  a  number  of  years.  This  year's 
record  is  noteworthy  in  that-the  win- 
ning pen  of  six  birds  scored  a  higher 
average  than  has  ever  before  been 
obtained.  They  laid  1,589  eggs,  or  an 
average  of  264.8  eggs  to  the  hen. 

These  hens  were  White  Leghorns 
of  Australian  breeding  and  they  beat 
the  English  birds,  at  whose  perform- 
ance we  have  been  marvelling,  by 
more  than  two  dozen  eggs  each. 
When  an  occasional  hen  makes  a 
phenomenal  record  we  are  apt  to  re- 
gard her  as  a  freak,  but  when  pens 
of  six  and  ten  make  an  average  of 
over  200  eggs  a  year  under  conditions 
that  any  poultry  raiser  can  duplicate, 
we  are  compelled  to  notice  that  there 
is  something  in  this  idea  of  breeding 
and  feeding  for  eggs. 

While  we  are  talking  about  the  re- 
markable record  made  this  year  at 
the  Connecticut  station  of  282  eggs 
from  one  hen,  there  comes  news  that 
an  enterprising  hen  from  another 
state  has  made  that  record  look  ordin- 
ary by  producing  more  than  300  eggs 
in  a  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  American  hen  is  credited 
with  about  seven  dozen  eggs  a  year 
and  that  one  which  produces  ten  dozen 
is  considered  good  property,  what  is 
to  be  deducted  from  these  records? 


Tlie  Solution 

Isn't  this  blithely  said,  this  little 
article  from  the  pen  of  a  city  man, 
an  editor  by  the  way,  so  of  course  he 
knows  what  he's  talking  about: 

"Of  course  boycotts  and  legislation 
in  restraint  of  trust  methods  may  be 
well  enough  in  their  way,  but  there  is 
a  better  method  of  beating  the  egg 
trust  from  year  to  year  until  it  shall 
be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business. 
It  would  be  for  each  family  to  provide 
its  own  egg  supply,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
may  be  easily  made  possible.  Outside 
of  the  great  centers  of  population  it 
would  not  be  at  all  difficult  for  each 
family  to  raise  its  own  chickens  and 
conserve  its  own  egg  supply.  The 
expense  of  time  and  money  would  be 
trifling,  and  in  return  for  it  each  pro- 
ducer of  the  fowls  would  be  assured 
of  a  supply  of  fresh  eggs  whenever 
needed,  in  addition  to  its  supply  of 


—Turkeys —Turkeys —Turkeys  ™ 

BOURBON  RED    MAMMOTH  BRONZE    WHITE  HOLLAND 

AT  PRICES  TOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BUT.  WE  BREED  ALL  PAYING  VARI- 
ETIES OF  POULTRY.  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR.  ADDRESS— 
W.  F.  HOLCOMB,  Manager        Nebraska  Poultry  Co.        CLAY'  CENTER,  NEB. 


Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  income? 

Are  you  making  the  best  of  your  talents? 

Are  you  ambitious  to  improve  your  condition? 

Will  you  give  "value  received"  in  service? 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  "snap,"  don't  answer 
this  ad. 

If  you  think  you  can  "make  good"  in  a  posi- 
tion that  calls  for  energy,  brains  and  "sand" 
we  want  to  make  you  a  proposition. 

We  will  teach  you  the  business. 


MANN  &  JUNOD 

CENERAL  AGENTS 
NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
538-544  BRANDEIS  BLDC. 
OMAHA  NEBRASKA 


food  fowls  that  have  never  been  per- 
mitted to  rot  in  cold  storage."  ! 

Now  listen  to  that,  farm  poultry- 
keepers.  If  it's  "not  at  all  difficult 
for  each  family  to  raise  its  own 
chickens  and  conserve  its  own  egg 
supply"  in  a  little  pen  on  the  back 
of  a  city  lot,  why  all  this  question  j 
about  making  poultry  pay  on  the 
farm,  where,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
a  good  many  city  people,  feed  doesn't 
cost  anything  and  the  fowls  just 
grow.  And  why  are  so  many  farmers' 
cupboards  literally  bare  of  eggs  at 
this  time  of  the  year  when  on  the 
aforementioned  city  lots  "each  pro- 
ducer would  be  assured  of  a  supply 
of  fresh  eggs  whenever  needed,"  if 
he  would  but  get  a  piano  box  and 
raise  a  flock  of  chickens  each  year. 

Evidently  this  city  editor  knows 
something  that  we  don't  about  rais- 
ing chickens  and  making  hens  lay  out 
of  season.  I  have  kept  them  by 
hundreds  on  a  farm  and  in  small  num- 
bers on  a  town  lot,  and  made  them 
pay  good  dividends  in  both  places,  but 
I  couldn't  think  of  handing  out  any 
such  wholesale  assurance  as  that.  I 
am  not  disputing  his  assertion  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  he  failed  to  explain 
how  much  knowledge  it  takes  to  be 
successful  either  in  raising  chickens 
or  getting  eggs.  He  says  "the  expense 
of  time  and  money  would  be  trifling" 
and  infers  that  no  special  knowledge 
is  needed.  Um-m,  maybe  not,  but  if 
not,  why  this  shortage  of  fresh  eggs 
when  the  price  is  so  tempting? 


Eergs  For  Hatching 

A  former  correspondent  writes:  "I 
am  still  raising  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
I  have  raised  them  for  more  than  five 
years  and  like  them  very  much.  I 
bought  a  setting  of  eggs  this  spring 
and  raised  six  fine  cockerels.  Would 
that  be  enough  to  keep  with  100  hens? 
I  would  like  to  offer  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing next  spring.  Is  $4  a  hundred  too 
much  for  them?  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  packing  them  and  taking 
care  of  the  correspondence.  I  wish 
you  would  give  your  opinion  of  this 
in  the  paper." 

It  is  generally  considered  best  to 
allow  one  cockerel  to  a  dozen  hens, 
although  I  have  known  one  to  sixteen 
to  give  excellent  results.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  vitality  of  the  male 
birds.  If  you  are  going  to  sell  eggs 
for  hatching,  you  had  better  cull 
twenty-five  of  the  hens  and  leave 
only  large,  active,  well-colored  birds 
in  your  flock.  Be  sure  that  the  male 
birds  are  of  good  size,  color  and  type. 

A  person  that  sells  eggs  for  stock 
purposes  and  caters  only  to  the  farm 
trade,  which  does  not  demand  show 
birds,  should  aim  to  keep  in  the  breed 
ing  flock  only  such  birds  as  are  good 
representatives  of  their  kind.  They 
should  be  fairly  true  to  type",  good 
strong,  well-marked  utility  stock,  but 
not  show  birds.  If  you  have  such 
birds,  $5  a  hundred  it  not  too  much 
for  the  eggs.  If  they  are  worth  sell 
ing  at  all  for  stock  they  are  worth 
that  much.  Their  value  should  be  at 
least  double  that  of  market  eggs, 
which  usually  sell  from  20  to  25  cents 
a  dozen  during  the  early  hatching 
season. 


Sprouted  Oats  For'  Layers 

We  have  a  flock  of  Rhode  Inland 
Reds  that  are  not  laying  as  well  as 
they  should.  I  have  wondered  if 
sprouted  oats  would  make  them  lay 
better.  Can  we  successfully  sprout 
oats  without  buying  a  machine  to  do 
the  work? — F.  M.  H.,  Nemaha  Co. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  a  specially 
made  cabinet  in  order  to  sprout  oats 
for  poultry.  Any  home-made  contriv- 
ance will  do  the  work  if  the  proper 
conditions  are  observed.  Shallow 
boxes  may  be  arranged  to  place  one 
above  the  other.  If  there  is  a  suitable, 
place  to  keen  them — which  means  a 
place  where  the  temperature  does  not 
get  too  low  nights — and  they  are  kept 
damp  enough,  nature  will  do  the  rest. 
An  incubator  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  most  successfully,  keeping 
three  or  four  trays  tiered  on  the  warm 
top  and  shifting  to  suit  conditions 
of  growth.  The  oats  should  be  soaked 
first  in  warm  water  and  then  spread 
evenly  in  the  trays  and  placed  where 
the  temperature  is  such  as  to  induce 
germ  growth.  They  are  fed  when  the 
sprouts  are  two  to  six  inches  long. 

It  is  doubtful  if  it  pays  to  under- 
take this  work  unless  there  is  a  good 
basement  in  which  it  can  be  carried 
on.  Excellent  results  can  be  obtained 
from  other  methods  of  feeding  with 
less  work  involved.  Cut  clover  or 
alfalfa,  either  steamed  or  dry,  make 
excellent  green  food,  and  alfalfa  meal 
fed  in  the  dry  mash  has  also  proved 
good.    Here  is  an  excellent  formula 


for  a  dry  mash  to  be  kept  in  hoppers: 
Three  parts  bran,  one  part  shorts, 
one  part  corn  meal,  one  part  beef 
scrap  and  one  part  alfalfa  meal.  If 
the  alfalfa  meal  is  not  available  and 
alfalfa  hay  is,  the  latter  can  be  used 
to  just  as  good  advantage. 

Alfalfa  leaves  from  the  mangers 
and  barn  loft  may  be  kept  in  boxes, 
or  alfalfa  hay  may  be  fed  in  a  rack 
that  prevents  the  fowls  from  getting 
it  underfoot  and  wasting  it.  Mangel 
beets  are  excellent  for  green  feed, 
either  chopped  into  small  bits  that 
can  be  swallowed,  or  nailed  up  where 
the  fowls  can  pick  at  them. 


During  fair  weather  when  they  can 
run  at  large,  the  farm  hens  can  stand 
a  good  deal  of  corn  in  their  ration, 
but  when  they  must  be  kept  shut  up 
for  weeks  it  is  best  to  limit  the 
amount  of  corn  they  eat.  Because 
they  eat  less  when  they  have  to  shell 
it,  ear  corn  is  better  than  shelled  corn 
at  such  times.  For  variety,  parch 
several  ears  of  corn  in  a  hot  oven. 
It  is  easier  to  shell  after  it  is  parched, 
and  is  relished  greatly. 


Instead  of  working  for  an  hour  or 
more  to  get  'he  down  off  the  ducks 
and  geese  when  dressing  them  for 
the  table,  some  housewives  put  them 
aside  when  all  is  done  except  that 
and  allow  the  down  to  become  dry. 
Then  when  ready  to  prepare  for  the 
oven  they  rub  the  carcass  with 
alcohol  and  touch  a  match  to  it.  The 
down  burns  with  the  alcohol,  leaving 
the  skin  clean. 


If  the  floor  of  the  hen  house  is 
hard,  don't  forget  tVe  box  of  dust  for 
winter  use.  Hens  seem  to  prefer  the 
floor,  if  the  dirt  is  loose  enough  to 
wallow  in,  to  the  nicest  box  of  dust; 
but  they  like  a  dust  wallow  of  some 
sort. 


CROW  NOT  AN  OUTLAW 

After  an  investigation  experts  of 
the  biological  survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
assert  that  the  crow  is  of  great  value 
to  farmers.  Ten  years  ago  this  bird 
was  considered  a  destructive  pest  on 
farms.  A  careful  study  of  the  habits 
and  an  examination  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  stomachs  shows  that  the  crow 
consumes  enough  grasshoppers,  cut- 
worms, white  grubs  and  other  injuri- 
ous insects  to  make  him  very  valuable 
to  farmers. 

The  crow  has  one  bad  habit,  the 
destruction  of  young  birds  and  bird 
eggs,  but  the  good  the  bird  does  for 
the  farmer,  say  the  investigators, 
overbalances  this  injury.  Crows  are 
dangerous  only  when  they  collect  in 
large  numbers.  If  the  numbers  can 
be  kept  down  and  the  normal  food 
supply  is  sufficient,  the  farmer  should 
not  hesitate  to  encourage  them  to 
remain  on  his  farm.  Crows  have 
been  watched  that  were  feeding  in  a 
cornfield  and  apparently  were  pulling 
up  young  corn  and  carrying  it  to  their 
nests  to  feed  the  young.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  nests,  after  the 
crows  had  left  them,  showed  that,  in- 
stead of  young  corn  or  corn  kernels, 
the  older  birds  had  teen  feeding 
their  young  with  cutworms  gathered 
from  around  the  corn  plants. 

Except  at  nesting  times,  crows  are 
usually  seen  in  flocks,  and  even  while 
nesting  they  seldom  are  very  far 
apart.  If  one  is  disturbed  all  are 
likely  to  unite  for  common  protection 
or  protest.  When  the  young  are  able 
to  fly  the  parents  accompany  them, 
forming  little  family  parties  of  six 
or  eight,  and  these  soon  unite  with 
similar  parties.  They  commonly 
travel  in  flocks  and  often  congregate 
in  large  numbers,  but  only  during  the 
winter  do  they  unite  to  roost  in  im- 
mense numbers.  There  are  many 
roosts  where  100.000  crows  spend  the 
night  during  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  majority  of  these  roosting 
places  are  used  year  after  year. 


Crops  do  not  always  fail  on  alfalfa 
sod  as  is  attested  by  this  bit  of  news 
from  the  Hubbell  (Thayer  county) 
Standard:  "Joe  Bauer,  living  about 
six  miles  north  of  Hubbell,  dug  about 
100  bushels  of  potatoes  from  a  little 
less  than  an  acre  of  ground,  This  wa 
an  old  alfalfa  field.  Mr.  Bauer  plowe 
it  about  ten  inches  deep  last  spring.' 


Orchard  heaters  may  be  used  t 
protect  fruit  in  the  fall  as  well  as  i 
the  spring.  A  few  orchardists  i; 
southeast  Nebraska  who  had  frui 
on  the  trees  when  the  cold  snap  cam 
late  in  October  got  their  heaters  o" 
and  set  them  going. 
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Questions  and  Contributions  Welcomed 

Estimate  of  Dairy  Profits 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  a  large 
section  of  the  corn  belt  the  farmers 
overlook  tbe  best  money-making  prop- 
osition the  farm  affords  —  the  dairy 
cow.  The  majority  of  farmers  milk 
a  few  cows,  but  really  intelligent 
dairying  is  seldom  practiced.  We 
crop  the  land  to  corn  and  small  grains 
in  a  frantic  effort  to  convert  the  fer- 
tility of  our  farms  into  something  we 
can  sell  to  the  grain  men  at  a  price 
that  is  often  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. As  a  result  we  are  building 
up  a  heritage  of  poor  farms  for  our 
children. 

Every  acre  of  land  has  in  it  the 
elements  to  produce  a  certain  quality 
of  grain,  and  when  tney  are  drawn 
from  the  soil  we  have  exhausted  the 
land,  and  before  we  can  again  raise 
a  paying  crop  we  must  put  back  the 
fertility  in  some  form  of  fertilizer. 
Every  bushel  of  grain  raised  should 
be  fed  on  the  farm.  Grain  fed  to  a 
good  dairy  cow  will  bring  larger  re- 
turns than  you  can  get  for  it  on  the 
market. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  in- 
come from  a  herd  of  thirty  dairy  cows? 
A  fairly  good  cow  will  produce  300 
pounds  of  butterfat  a  year.  Such 
cows  are  easily  found  and  are  rea- 
sonably cheap.  I  would  not  take  the 
time  to  milk  a  cow  that  does  not  do 
as  well  as  that.  Thirty  dairy  cows, 
each  producing  that  amount  of  butter- 
fat,  will  produce  a  total  of  9,000  pounds 
of  fat,  which  at  25  cents  a  pound 
makes  $2,250.  If  the  butterfat  is  made 
into  good  butter,  it  will  make  10,800 
pounds  of  that  article,  which  at  30 
cents  a  pound  means  $3,240. 

In  addition,  if  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
milk  is  butterfat,  you  will  have  about 
200,000  pounds  of  skim  milk  for  pig 
and  calf  feed,  worth  25  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  As  three  pounds  of  skim 
milk  will  take  the  place  of  one  pound 
of  corn  in  a  ten-pound  corn  ration,  I 
am  pricing  the  milk  very  low,  but  it 
is  worth  at  the  least  $500.  The  thirty 
calves  from  such  cows  are  worth  $15 
a  head  when  a  week  old,  or  $450.  If 
the  butterfat  is  marketed  the  total 
income  from  the  dairy  is  $3,200,  but 
if  it  is  made  into  butter  the  income 
is  $4,190.  If  butter  is  made,  the  value 
of  the  buttermilk  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  cost  of  churning.  The  manure 
from  each  cow,  if  properly  taken  care 
of  and  returned  to  the  land,  is  worth 
$20,  which  will  pay  the  cost  of  the 
animal's  care. 

Now  let  iis  see  what  it  will  cost  to 
keep  the  thirty  cows.  The  only  way 
to  figure  dairy  profits  is  to  charge 
the  cows  with  everything  they  get. 
Each  cow  will  consume  five  tons  of 
silage,  or  a  total  of  150  tons  for  the 
herd.  You  should  expect  to  feed 
silage  for  at  least  eight  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  average  heavy- 
producing  dairy  cow  consumes  forty- 
five  pounds  a  day.  In  dry  seasons 
you  cannot  figure  on  more  than  five 
tons  of  silage  to  the  acre.  In  average 
years  seven  or  eight  tons  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  cost  of  planting  and 
cultivating  and  putting  the  corn  in 
the  silo  is  about  $147,  or  nearly  one 
dollar  an  acre.  The  rent  for  the 
land  is  not  included  in  this. 

Each  cow  will  need  at  least  two 
tons  of  good  hay  a  year.  Alfalfa  is 
the  best,  and  is  worth  on  the  average 
farm  not  more  than  $8  a  ton,  which 
makes  a  total  of  $480  for  hay.  In 
addition  the  cows  need  twenty  tons 
of  concentrated  feed;  corn-and-cob 
meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  is  a  good 
combination.  The  ration  should  con- 
tain one-third  cotton-seed  meal  and 
two-thirds  corn-and-cob  meal.  This 
mixture  will  not  cost  more  than  $20 
or  $25  a  ton,  say  a  total  cost  of  $500. 
Salt  for  the  cattle  will  amount  to  $20 
a  year  and  pasture,  $60.  The  total 
cost  for  the  thirty  cows  is  $1,187. 

On  a  butterfat  basis  the  total  re- 
ceipts were  $3,200.  Deducting  from 
that  the  expenses  for  feed,  $1,187;  in- 
terest on  money  invested  in  barn, 
$150;  and  the  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  cows  ($75  each),  $180,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $1,517,  leaves  a  net 
profit  of  $1,683.  If  the  butterfat  is 
made  into  butter  the  net  profits  will 
be  $2,673.  As  I  said  before,  the  value 
of  the  manure  offsets  the  cost  of  car- 
ing for  the  cows,  milking  them  and 
handling  the  milk. 

I  should  run  my  dairy  so  as  to  have 
the  cows  dry  in  July  and  August,  be- 
cause those  are  the  most  inconvenient 
months  for  dairying.  Farmers  are 
busy  with  other  things,  flies  are  bad, 


the  weather  is  warm  and  pastures  are 
usually  dry.  The  heaviest  work 
comes  in  the  winter  when  the  farmers 
have  plenty  of  time. 

Can  you  figure  out  any  other  farm- 
ing system  that  returns  so  much  in- 
come for  so  little  loss  of  soil  fertility? 
Such  returns  are  possible  on  nearly 
every  farm,  because  two  acres  can  be 
made  to  support  one  cow.  A  good 
quarter  section  with  forty  acres  in 
alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  will  easily 
support  eighty  cows. 

Certain  things  are  necessary  for 
success  and  comfort  in  dairying. 
These  are  intelligent  management, 
good  cows,  good  barn  with  silo,  feed, 
a  milk  scale  and  Babcock  tester,  pa- 
tience, regularity  and  attention  to 
details  and  a  love  for  a  fine  cow.  It 
seems  that  the  western  boys  and  girls 
dislike  milking.  I  was  brought  up 
in  the  Mohawk  valley  in  New  York 
where  everyone  milked  and  none  dis- 
liked it.  When  I  first  came  west  I 
could  not  understand  why  western 
farmers  were  that  way,  but  I  soon 
learned  when  I  tried  to  milk  a  cow 
on  a  ranch.  I  chased  a  half-wild  cow 
around  an  acre  corral,  ankle  deep  in 
filth,  and  sat  on  a  broken  box  and 
held  her  kicking  leg  with  one  hand 
and  milked  with  the  other.  She  would 
stand  thirty  seconds  and  then  kick 
and  run. 

After  eight  hours  of  hard  labor  in 
the  field  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to 
sit  on  a  comfortable  stool  in  a  clean 
barn  and  milk  a  good,  well-broken 
cow.  I  also  like  to  watch  the  milk 
sheet  day  after  day  and  see  the  pounds 
of  butterfat  piling  up  to  the  credit 
of  a  cow  I  have  bred  and  raised.  And 
when  you  stand  at  the  gate  in  the 
early  spring  and  see  the  cows  come 
home,  file  into  their  stalls  and  look 
down  the  feeding  alley  toward  the 
silo,  a  man  must  be  lazy,  indeed,  who 
hates  to  milk.  In  money  and  in  satis- 
faction the  good  dairy  cow  pays  bigger 
dividends  than  anything  else  on  the 
farm.  G.  C.  STREETER. 

Allen  county,  Kansas. 


Cane  For  Cows 

A  Logan  county,  Colorado,  sub- 
scriber writes:  "One  of  my  neighbors 
tells  me  that  cane  hay  fed  to  milch 
cows  will  dry  them  up.  Do  you  think 
cane  fed  alone  is  any  more  likely  to 
dry  cows  up  than  corn  fodder,  millet 
or  wild  hay?" 

Cows  fed  cane  alone  would  cer- 
tainly give  a  small  flow  of  milk,  and 
their  tendency  would  be  to  go  dry 
early.  However,  cane  alone  is  a  poor 
cow  feed,  not  because  it  contains 
anything  that  makes  cows  go  dry,  but 
because  it  doesn't  contain  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  nutrients  in  the  right 
proportions  to  enable  them  to  give 
large  quantities  of  milk.  Cane  hay 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  carbo- 
naceous material,  nutrients  that  pro- 
duce heat  and  energy,  but  it  is  de- 
ficient in  protein,  or  body-building 
and  muscle-forming  matter.  When 
fed  with  something  to  supply  protein, 
like  oil  meal  or  cotton-seed  meal,  cane 
is  not  at  all  an  objectionable  feed  for 
milch  cows;  indeed,  when  balanced 
in  this  way  it  is  a  ve*  y  good  feed. 
The  composition  of  good  cane  hay  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  millet  or 
prairie  hay,  or  to  corn  fodder  that 
does  not  contain  a  large  amount  of 
corn.  None  of  these  feeds  supply 
enough  protein  for  cows  giving  milk. 
We  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  cane 
fed  alone  would  put  cows  dry  more 
quickly  or  affect  their  milk  flow  more 
adversely  than  other  forages  of  sim- 
ilar composition,  nor  has  our  experi- 
ence shown  that  it  does. 


COVER  FOR  ALFALFA  STACKS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  has  always 
been  a  hard  matter  to  top  an  alfalfa 
stack  to  prevent  rain  spoiling  a  large 
part  of  the  top.  I  believe  that  I  have 
found  a  way  to  solve  that  problem. 
When  the  stack  is  almost  finished  I 
cut  as  many  pieces  six  feet  long  from 
a  roll  of  tar  paper  as  are  needed  to 
cover  the  stack  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  I  begin  laying  them  at  one 
end  and  allow  the  pieces  to  lap  about 
six  inches.  Then  I  cover  them  with 
another  layer  of  alfalfa  and  hang 
some  weights  over  the  stack.  I  have 
found  that  this  is  an  excellent  way 
to  keep  the  stack  dry-  It  does  not 
require  more  than  50  cents  worth  of 
tar  paper  to  cover  a  large  stack. 

Kearney  Co.  C.  JENSEN. 


VACCINATION  RESULTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  No- 
vember 26  issue  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  a  subscriber  asks  for  farmers' 
experiences  with  hog  cholera  serum. 
We  used  the  simultaneous  method  for 


vaccinating  sixteen  well  hogs  in  an 
affected  herd.  Not  one  of  them  died. 
The  serum  was  supplied  by  the  state. 

GLEN  WILSON. 

Washington  Co. 


HOGS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  hog  ex- 
hibit at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  was  larger  than  usual  and 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  the 
different  breeds  was  fully  maintained, 
in  the  carlot  exhibit  a  sifting  com- 
mittee would  have  been  valuable.  Of 
the  twenty  carloads  there  I  do  not 
think  that  more  than  one-half  should 
have  been  allowed  to  compete.  They 
varied  in  color  and  there  was  a 
general  unevenness  in  type  and  con- 
formation in  many  of  them. 

There  were  some  very  good  loads 
of  Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas. 
From  the  market  and  farmers'  stand- 
point the  evenness,  growth,  smooth- 
ness and  general  utility  value  were 
very  commendable.  Any  breed  can 
show  outstanding  individuals,  but 
when  they  can  be  shown  in  large 
numbers,  as  they  were  in  some  of 
the  herds  represented,  it  is  something 
to  be  proud  of. 

A  splendid  load  of  Poland  Chinas 
from  Texas  arrived  too  late  to  enter 
the  show.  They  were  the  champion 
load  at  the  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  show 
and  were  in  a  highly  finished  market 
condition.  They  did  not  have  the  uni- 
formity in  breed  type  that  the  Berk- 
shires had,  but  they  were  well  rounded 
and  smooth  individuals.  In  the  Hamp- 
shire breed  a  good,  even  load  of  light 
weights  were  the  best  representa- 
tives. The  Duroc  Jerseys  were  not 
so  numerous,  but  one  load  won  first 
in  its  Class.  There  was  also  a  good 
load  of  cross-bred  Berkshires  and 
Poland  Chinas. 

In  the  single  and  pen  exhibit  of 
barrows  many  individuals  were  shown. 
In  numbers  the  Berkshires  led,  but 
the  quality  was  good  in  all  the 
breeds.  An  interesting  feature  was 
the  awarding  of  the  grand  champion 
barrow  premium.  It  lay  between  a 
Poland  China  and  a  Berkshire.  Each 
was  champion  of  his  breed  in  the 
breeding  section.  The  Poland  China 
was  given  the  premium  after  forty 
minutes  of  deliberation  on  the  pari 
of  the  judges.  He  was  of  blocky 
build,  medium  length,  broad  and  deep 
with  great  flesh  development  from 
end  to  end,  fine  in  bone  and  of 
splendid  texture. 

In  the  breeding  swine  section  the 
exhibit  was  large.  All  the  pens  were 
full;  in  many  cases  the  hogs  were 
too  crowded.  The  Hampshires  led  in 
numbers.  There  were  some  outstand- 
ing individuals  in  this  breed,  which 
has  come  into  prominence  with  the 
last  few  years.  Roy  E.  Fisher  of  Win- 
side  had  hogs  entered  in  the  Hamp- 
shire show.  He  was  the  only  Nebraska 
exhibitor  in  the  hog  division.  Berk- 
shires were  more  numerous  at  the 
International  than  at  any  other  show 
held.  Typical  Berkshires,  those  of  the 
useful  type,  were  conspicuous.  The 
Duroc  Jerseys  were  well  up  in  size 
and  showed  larger  individuals  and 
greater  improvement  than  the  other 
breeds.  Some  of  them  tvere  a  trifle 
coarse,  but  would  weigh  heavy. 

The  Poland  Chinas  were  the  oppo- 
site, to  a  marked  degree,  of  the 
Durocs.  In  size  and  finish  this  was 
especially  noticeable.  The  smaller 
type  usually  meets  with  favor  with 
the  Poland  China  judges  at  this  show. 
In  the  yearling  class  a  sow  weighing 
650  pounds  with  length,  breadth, 
depth  and  good  finish  was  placed 
third.  In  a  Nebraska  show  such  an 
animal  would  have  been  placed  first. 
The  Chester  Whites  made  an  excellent 
showing.  There  were  many  large  in- 
dividuals and  good  feeders  in  this 
breed.  Yorkshires  and  Tamworths 
were  the  representatives  of  the  bacon 
hog.  The  former  were  very  long  and 
smooth.  The  Tamworths  have  as  long 
heads  as  are  ever  seen  on  hogs;  the 
backs  of  some  were  above  the  top  of 
the  pen  when  they  were  standing  up. 

After  looking  over  all  these  hogs, 
as  I  have  for  many  years,  my  opinion 
is  still  the  same.  That  is  to  select 
the  useful  type  with  length,  depth 
and  width,  and  be  sure  they  have 
good,  stout  legs.  Make  these  hogs 
better,  if  possible,  by  feed  and  care, 
which  is  one-half  of  the  hog-raising 
business.  S.  McKELVIE. 

Clay  Co. 
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A  cattle  buyer  at  Cody,  in  Cherry 
county,  recently  purchased  a  bunch 
of  calves  that  averaged  568  pounds 
each  at  $40  a  head.  It  hasn't  been 
so  many  years  since  $20  would  have 
been  a  big  price  for  animals  of  that 
size  and  age. 


MAKE  FALL  AND  WINTER 
DAIRYING  MORE  PROFITABLE 

There  is  surely  no  reason  to  delay 
the  purchase  of  a  separator  or  to 
continue  the  use  of  an  inferior  one. 
A  De  Laval  Machine  will  save  its 
cost  by  spring,  and  may  be  bought 
on  such  liberal  terms  if  desired  as 
to  actually  pay  for  itself  meanwhile. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


The  Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer 
milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
ower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously    and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.    That's   where  quality 
does  count.    Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.   We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


ROYAL  ONEHORSE 


GASOLINE-ENGINE 


Handy,  economical,  reliable 
just  the  engine  that  thousands  of 
r farmers  need  and  want — small  in  price, 
'high  in  quality— a  month's  use  will  save 
"the  cost  of  it.    Built  by  one  of  the  largest  and  1 
oldest  manufacturing  firms  in  the  west.  Relia- 
1  bility  positively  guaranteed.    If  you  want  the 
'  best  small  engine  at  a  small  cost  write  for  our 
FREE  ROYAL  ENGINE  CATALOGUE. 
We  build  1  to  16  H.  P.  engines.  Address 
inquiries  to 


KANSAS  CITY, 
MO. 


Grain  Cleaned  and 
Graded  for  *!« 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and  Grad- 
ing Grain.    Then  ask  for  size  machine  yoa 
want,  sending $1.00,  and  I'll  ship  1914 Mode; 
Chatham,    freight  prepaid,   with  special 
screens  and  riddles  for  all  Grains,  G 
and  Weed  Seed  where  you  live.    Give  it  a 
month's  hard  test.    If  not  satisfied,  send  it 
back  and  get  your  $1.00.    If  satisfied,  pay 
me  any  time  before  next  Octobei 
Chatham"  handles  all 


I 


The 

grains  and  grass  seeds;  tak 
out  weed  seed  ;  separates  mixed 
grains;  leaves  big,  pure  seed. 
Over  300,000  Chathams  in  use, 
and  every  owner  satisfied.  Write 
a  postal  now  for  my  FREE  copy- 
righted book.  '  *The  Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  BigCrops,'* 
description,  price,  terms,  etc. 
Address  nearest  office. 
M ANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.    48,  Detroit 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


Chatham 

Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner 


rappers 


We  buy  any  quaDtity— every  kind.  Send 
today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure. 
McCullovh  &  Tumbach,    148  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Loait,  Mo. 


Ufrito  lie  Firct  Get  our  price  list 
WIllIC  U»  rllal  and  shipping  tags. 

Highest  Prices  for  Furs 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Ceen, 
Mink.  Skask.  ftnia,  Muikrat, 

and  all  other  Fart,  Bides  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  288  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


HIDES  TANNED 

i            Fur  Mitts  Free 

|      We  will  tan  your  own  horse  or 
'      cow  hides  and  make  them  up  in- 
to beautiful  fur  coats, robes, caps, 
mittens  or  gloves.  We  also  have 
fur  coats  and  robes  for  sale.  Our 
work  is  guaranteed  the  best  in 
the  west.   Write  for  catalog  and 
Shipping  tags.  Raw  fur  price  list 
i    ready;  write  for  it.  Address 
1009  O  Street,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

LINCOLN  HIDE!  &  FUR  CO 
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Pres.  &  Treas.        V.-Pres.  Gen.  Mgr. 

NEBRASKA  SERUM  CO. 

( I ncorpo rated ) 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Producers  off  ANTI-HOG 

Cholera  Serum 

Our  work  is  carried  out  under  state 
supervision  and  the  potency  of  our 
Serum  is  guaranteed.  We  are  now 
booking  orders  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery. Telephone  or  telegraph  orders 
will  receive  preference  as  they  indi- 
cate the  herd  is' in  immediate  danger. 
With  each  shipment  pamphlets  will 
he  inclosed  instructing  how  it  is  to  be 
u^ed,  and  the  proper  ryringes  for  the 
work,  unles ;  otherwise  specified. 
When  ordering  Serum  specify  the 
number  of  hogs  and  their  approx- 
imate weights  and  we  will  send  the 
amount  of  Serum  and  Virus  neces- 
sary for  the  simultaneous  treat- 
ment. Also  specify  if  you  wish 
Hypo  Syringe  for  doing  the  work. 

Nebraska  Serum  Co. 

340  N   Street  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Auto    Phone    B-4345  i 


90 


CENTS  for  this 
Nebraska  Farmer 
Binder,  complete,  prepaid 

I  want  all  of  my  subscribers  to  pre- 
serve each  issue  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer. 

They  are  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed 
or  lost. 

Keep    them    for    future  reference. 

I  will  furnish  you  an  index  to  all  the 
copies  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  you 
receive. 

This  can  be  inserted  in  the  binder  with 
jour  papers,  thus  making  it  handy 
should  you  wish  to  refer  to  any  ssbject 
contained  jn  The  Nebraska  Farmer  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  binder,  with  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
printed  in  gold  letters  on  the  cover,  is 
always  ready  to  receive  each  issue  of 
the  paper.  It  will  keep  them  neat  and 
clean  and  always  where  you  can  find 
them. 

I  want  you  to  have  one  of  these  binders 
because  it  makes  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
more  useful  to  you. 

Thry  are  given  to  you  for  just  their 
actual  cost  to  me  and  the  po  tage  it 
requires-  to    mail    them    to  you. 

If  you  want  one  please  send  me  your 
order  today.  enclosing  90  cents  in 
stamps,  money  order,  bank  draft  or 
your  check   (with  exchange). 


H.  C.  McKelvie  )  P.  , .  „„ 
O.  I.  Purdy  \  FleldmeD 


The  services  of  our  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.   R.   McKelvie,  Pub. 

Hampshire    Boar  Bargains 

D.  A.  Rediger,  Milfoid,  Neb.,  has  three 
choicely  bred  Hampshire  boar  pigs  of  ser- 
viceable ages  and  size  which  he  offers  at 
$22.50  each.  They  are  worth  -much  more. 
Better  send  him  a  check  and  tell  him  to 
sh:p  one,   or  call  him  by  phone. 

Toof  s  DuToes 

R.  E.  Toof,  Aurora.  Neb.,  has  forty  head 
of  Duroc  sows  coming  on  nice  y  for  his 
February  sale.  Mr.  Toof  has  a  lot  of  the 
breeding  of  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  mentioned 
in  the  Bayne  write-up  in  this  issue,  in  his 
herd,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  sows 
listed  are  sired  by  him.  They  will  be  bred 
to  Bayne's  Critic,  Chief  Bill  and  Golden 
Model  36th,  the  latter  also  being  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Bayne's  write-up.  Wonder  Im- 
proved by  Lincoln  Wontler.  is  also  the  sire 
of  quite  a  lot  of  this  offering,  and  Mr.  Toof 
considers    that    this    boar    was    one   of  the 


you  come  they  will  meet  you  with  con- 
veyance at   the  depot. 

Rogers'  Hereford* 
The  Shadeland  Park  Herefords  are  to  be 
sold,  and  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
announcement  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
offering  at  private  treaty.  W.  N.  Rogers, 
McCook,  Neb.,  the  proprietor,  is  going  to 
sell  everything,  and  at  the  present  time 
he  is  going  to  sell  the  strong  lot  of  big 
breeding  matrons  that  have  helped  to  make 
the  Shadeland  Park  herd  what  it  is  today. 
This  is-  a  noted  herd,  as  they  have  been 
raising  and  showing  Herefords  for  a  great 
many  years  and  have  had  ut  the  head  of 
this  herd  sires  of  the  very  richest  of  breed- 
ing and  the  very  best  of  individual  merit. 
But  few  herds  have  gone  out  and  brought 
home  such  honors  at  the  different  stock 
shows  as  did  this  herd  while  they  were 
attending  the  best  and  biggest  shows. 
W.  N.  Rogers,  the  manager,  bought  his 
first  pure  bred  bull  in  1877  and  has  been  a 
breeder  of  pure-breds  ever  since.  He  knows 
the  game  thoroughly  and  you  will  go  out 
today  and  see  on  his  farm  a  type  of  cattle 
that  it  has  taken  years  and  years  of  ex- 
perience to  attain.  The  Anxiety  and  Lord 
Wilton  strains  are  strongly  represented  in 
his  herd.  One  of  the  very  noticeable  things 
in  this  noted  herd  of  whitefaces  is  the  large 
amount  of  scale  and  quality  combined. 
Most  of  his  bulls  have  ranged  in  weight 
from  2,600  to  2,800  pounds  at'  maturity, 
fome  as  high  as  3,000.  The  sires  that  have 
been  prominent  as  breeding  bulls  in  this 
great  herd  are  Vincent  2d,  a  2,800-pound 
bull  and  a  prize  winner;   Dainty  Davie  by 


Glencarnock  Victor  II,  a  grade  Angus  from  Manitoba,  Canada, 
champion  fat  steer  at  the  International  Livestock  Exposition,  1913. 


Grand 


most  valuable  sires  ever  used  in  his  herd. 
Bayne's-  Critic  is  a  big-type  boar,  with 
extra  heavy  bone,  and  has  sired  some  good 
stuff.  Chief  Bill  is  a  grandson  of  Ohio 
Chief  and  Nebraska  Bell.  Litters  sired  by 
him  are  strongly  praised  by  parties  who 
bought  them  in  dam  at  the  Bayne  and 
Toof  sale  last  winter.  Messrs.  Bayne  and 
Toof  will  sell  on  consecutive  days  in  Febru- 
ary and  will  have  two  good  offerings. 
Riley  Brothers'  S  oithonn 
We  call  your  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Riley  Brothers,  Albion,  Neb.,  who 
have  a  choice  line  of  good,  serviceable  bulls 
that  they  are  willing  to  price  very  reason- 
ably on  account  of  room.  We  recently 
visited  this  noted  Shorthorn  firm  and  saw 
a  sample  of  the  high  class  lot  of  bulls 
which  they  are  offering  at  prices  that  will 
surprise  you.  They  are  by  sires  that  are 
richly  bred  and  are  strong  individually 
and  out  of  good,  big,  strong  breeding  ma- 
trons, backed  up  by  the  very  richest  of 
pedigrees.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for 
bulls,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots,  it 
will  be  to  your  interest  to  visit  this  well 
known  firm  before  you  purchase.  They 
have  one  of  the  largest  herds  in  the  state 
of  Nebraska  and  if  you  write  them  before 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

IMMUNE  DUROC  JERSEYS — One  yearling 
boar  for  sale.  Also  20  young  sows,  spring 
gilts  and  yearling--',  by  I.aFollette  2d  and 
others,  bred  to  such  boiirs-  as  Model  D.  Boy, 
Red  Top  LaFollette  and  a  :on  of  Valley 
King.  HENRY  O.  AASE,  Biadish,  Neb. 


Manning's  IAMPSHIRES 

TWENTY-FIVE  FALL  BOARS,  2  %  months 
old,  weight  75  pounds.  PRICES  RIGHT. 
F.  S    MANNING  FRIEND,  NEB. 


RED  POI.I.S:  Bulls  &  heifers  for  sale;  qual- 
ity the  be;.-;.;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  want  s,     W.  V.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Immuned  Duroc  Jersey  Boars- 


TEN   GOOD.    GROWTHY.    HEAVY-BONED    FELLOWS,     AND     THEY     ARE  GOOD. 
PRICES    REASONABLE.      LET    YOUR    WANTS    BE    KNOWN    AT  ONCE. 
tiEOBGE    BRIGG8    &    SON  CLAY    CENTER,  NEBRASKA 


Lamplighter,  a  bull  that  did  service  in  this 
great  herd  for  two  years;  Anxiety  Monarch 
by  Jury  Boy,  a  2,800-pound  bull  that  was 
killed  when  live  years-  old  on  the  way  home 
from  the  stock  shows  where  he  had  been 
a  first  prize  winner;  Beau  Donald  28th,  a 
bull  that  is  still  in  the  herd;  and  Monarch 
of  Shadeland  3d,  by  old  Anxiety  Monarch, 
another  good,  heavy-boned,  deep-bodied  sire 
of  snow-yard  character.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  in  their  herd  a  strong  breed- 
ing bull.  Beau  of  Shadeland  31st,  by  Beau 
Donald  2Sth,  out  of  the  dam  Tom's  Lily 
by  Wild  Tom.  This  bull  at  the  present 
time  weighs  2,350  pounds  and  is-  not  in  high 
flesh.  Some  of  the  young  stuff  is  tiy  him, 
and  Mr.  Rogers  would  sell  this  bull  along 
with  the  thirty-five  head  of  breeding  cows 
at  private  treaty.  This  bull  can  be  used 
on  all  these  cows  and  will  be  a  great  op- 
portunity for  some  one  to  get  in  and  buy  a 
grand  lot  of  regular-producing  matrons,  some 
with  choice  calves  at  foot.  The  females-  are 
.iust  the  right  age  to  bring  the  strongest  and 
best  calves.  The  young  stuff  which  is  left 
over  will  go  in  the  combination  sale  at 
South  Omaha  on  April  15  and  16.  Now  is 
the  time  to  pick  up  a  herd  that  will  be 
sold  very  reasonably.  The  farm  will  soon 
be  sold  and  everything  must  go.  If  you 
are  interested  in  a  good  herd  of  Hereford 
rattle,  see  Mr.  -Hoger«.  See  his  announce- 
ment elsewhere   in   this  issue. 

Size — 400  Pound  Gilts — Size 
Ten  and  one-half  to  twelve  months  old 
gilts  that  weigh  from  360  to  400  pounds, 
have  size;  size  unu  u;tl.  Thos.  F.  Miller. 
York.  Neb.,  will  sell  seventy-five  head  of 
bred  sows  in  his  sale  of  big-type  Cedarbank 
Polands  on  January  23  that  have  this  un- 
usual size.  None  of  the  gilts,  of  which 
there  will  be  sixty-five  head  in  the  sale, 
were  farrowed  before  about  the  10th  ol 
March,  and  we  doubt  frankly  if  any  breeder 
of  any  breed  of  swine  has  excelled  in  size 
the  fifty-five  biggest  ones  that  go  in  this 
ale.  A  number  of  them  by  the  sale  day, 
January  23,  will  weigh  400  pounds.  The 
two  big  reasons  are  care  and  breeding. 
Many  hog  raistrs  are  competent  feeders; 
few  breeders  have  concluded  so  thoroughly 
the  establishmi  nt  of  a  line  of  big  breeding. 
Here's    the    line-up    of   sires:     Long  Chief, 


1.050  pounds,  by  Surprise  Wonder  4th.  and 
out  of  Extra  A.;  Long  Chief  2d,  467  pounds 
at  ten  months  old,  by  the  1.050-pound  Long 
Chief,  dam  Cedarbank  Giantess,  a  sow  that 
recently  weighed  874  pounds,  by  Long  King; 
Chief  Big  Bone,  725  pounds  at  fourteen 
months,  and  Ringmaster,  both  by  Long 
Chief  2d.  out  of  Big  Bone  and  Long  King 
dams;  M.'s  Giant  by  Big  Price,  dam  M.'s 
Giant  by  Long  King,  she  being  the  dam  of 
the  800-pound  yearling,  Roesler  s  Giant,  and 
also  a  full  sister  to  the  1,120-pound  Big 
Ben;  and  Black  Orange,  a  strapping  big 
youngster  by  Mouw's  Black  Orange  by 
Black  Big  Bone,  dam  Maid  of  Honor  by 
Chief  Price  2d.  These  boars  are  closely 
connected  to  this  sale  offering.  The  most 
exclusive  representation  of  Mouw  breeding 
to  sell  in  the  west  this  sow  sale  season. 
Get  a  catalog  early.  The  offering  is  a 
"ripper."  Mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
when  writing. 

Aase's  Durocs 

Henry  O.  Aase  of  Bradish,  Neb.,  has  at 
the  present  time  a  good,  strong  yearling 
boar  that  he  would  price  very  reasonable. 
He  is  a  good  individual,  being  sired  by  La- 
Follette 2d  and  out  of  a  dam  by  Red  Top. 
He  is  a  big,  growthy  fellow  and  in  just 
nice  condition  to  go  out  and  do  heavy  ser- 
vice. Aside  from  this  he  has  fifteen  or 
twenty  immune  Duroc  Jersey  sows,  spring 
gilts  and  yearlings,  sired  by  LaFollette  2d 
and  others,  that  he  will  price  very  reason- 
able. They  are  bred  to  Model  D.  Boy  by 
Model  D.  Wonder,  Red  Top  LaFollette,  and 
a  son  of  Valley  King,  out  of  a  dam  by 
Critic  B.  They  are  very  useful  sows  and 
Mr.   Aase  is  pricing  them  very  reasonable. 


THE  SWANSON  SALE 

The  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of  A.  E.  Swanson, 
held  at  St.  Edward,  Neb.,  on  December  12. 
resulted  in  an  average  of  $32  on  the  entire 
offering.  Mr.  Swanson  drove  through  some 
mighty  good  stuff  and  although  the  aver- 
age was  not  high  it  was  very  satisfactory 
considering  there  were  a  number  of  spring 
boars  and  gilts  in  the  offering  of  March. 
April  and  May  farrow.  Col.  H.  S.  Allen 
of  Russell,  Iowa,  had  charge  of  the  sale  and 
did  his  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
He  was  ably  assisted  by  Cols.  Williamson 
and  Fuller.  A  list  of  sales  of  $25  and 
over  follows: 

1 —  John    Swanson,    St.    Edward  $36.00 

2 —  Edd    Leons,    Petersburg   28.00 

3 —  J.    P.   Christianson,   St.   Edward..  38.00 

4 —  Nels    Kolden,    Petersburg   56.00 

7 — M.    J.    Ramahkers,    Lind'ay   40.00 

5 —  Henry    Schaecker,    Lindsay   35.00 

it — Martin    Swanson,    Lindsay   30.00 

10 —  Nels    Kolden    31.00 

11 —  R.    A.    Hazlitt,    Genoa   28.00 

12 —  W.    G.    Ma'on,    St.    Edward   27.00 

13 —  Wallace   Rude,   St.   Edward   26.00 

17 — N.    A.    Nelson.    St.    Edward   25.00 

21 — Platte   County  Farm   44.00 

25—  — Platte   County   Farm   30.00 

26 —  Platte   County   Farm   39.00 

27 —  Platte   County   Farm   39.00 

28 —  James    Conkling.    Franklin   41.00 

29 —  Wurtzel    Brothers,    Lindsay   40.00 

30 —  John    Swanson    38.00 

31 —  C.   A.    Jacobson,    St.    Edward....  35.00 

36 —  Platte   County   Farm   39.00 

37 —  Wurtzel    Brothers    32.00 

39 —  Wurtzel    Brothers    30.00 

40 —  Platte   County   Farm   41.00 


BLANK   BROTHERS  SALE 

The  Shorthorn  sale  of  Blank  Brothers  & 
Kleen,  held  at  Franklin,  Neb.,  on  Wednes- 
day, December  10,  resulted  in  an  average 
of  $75.  The  cattle  were  in  just  plain  con- 
dition and  conditions  were  such  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Franklin  that  the  farm- 
ers and  stockmen  were  shy  on  feed  and  were 
not  keen  about  purchasing  pure  bred  stock. 
The  offering  was  a  very  useful  one  and 
there  were  some  very  choice  propositions- 
sold.  A.  C.  Shallenberger  of  Alma  toppeel 
the  sale,  paying  $140  for  the  big,  choice,  reel 
cow  Lady,  No.  18  in  the  catalog.  She  had 
a  corking  good  calf  at  foot  by  Missie  Sul- 
tan. This  purchase  was  one  of  the  bargains 
of  the  day.  Col.  H.  S.  Duncan  conducted 
the  sale  in  a  very  able  manner.  Sales  of 
$50    and    over  follow: 

1 —  J.   E.  Griffin  &  Son,   Naponee.  .  .  $125 .  00 

2 —  D.   E.   Dver,   Franklin   77.50 

3—  J.    C.    Dyer,    Franklin   80.00 

4 —  Earnest    Shoebotham.    Fairbury.  67.50 

6 —  M.    Bannister.    Franklin   67.50 

7 —  F.    F.    Versaw,    Franklin   77.50 

8 —  D.    E.    Dyer   50.00 

9 —  Ernest   Shoebotham    82.50 

12 — D.    E.    Dyer   70.00 

14 — J.    C.     Dyer   120.00 

16 —  Ernest   Shoebotham    85.00 

17 —  M.    Bannister    55.00 

18 —  A.   C.    Shallenberger,   Alma   140.00 

19 —  Ernest   Shoebotham    67.60 

20 —  J.    C.    Dyer   80.00 

21 —  Ernest   Shoebotham    67.50 

22 —  M.    Bannister    55.00 

23 —  M.    Bannister   ...  55.00 

25 —  J.    C.     Dyer   80.00 

26 —  Ernest   Shoebotham    67.50 

28 — H.  E.  Robertson,  Cheyenne  Wells, 

Colo   60.00 

30 —  M.   U.    Kleen.    Macon   100.00 

31 —  Fred    Schafer,    Franklin   50.00 

33 — D.    E.    Dyer   90.00 

35 —  D.  W.  Rhoades,  Franklin   100.00 

36 —  :    65.00 

38 —  C.   F.   Palmer.   Franklin   90.00 

39 —  C.    Dawe;.    Franklin   65.00 

40 —  J.    C.    Dyer   72.50 


Shadeland  Park  HEREFORDS 


at  Private 

Treaty 


This  noted  Show  and  Breeding  Herd  to  be  Sold.   ANXIETY  and  LORD  WILTON  STRAINS 

Such  bulls  as  Vincent  2d  (2800  lbs.);  Dainty  Davie  (2400  lbs.)  by  Lamplighter;  Anxiety  Monarch  (2S00  lbs.);  Beau  Donald  28th  (2800  lbs.); 
Monarch  of  Shadeland  3d  (3000  lbs.)  still  in  herd;  and  Beau  of  Shadeland  31st  (2700  lbs.),  still  in  herd,  have  been  prominent  sires  used  in  this 
great  herd.  Thirty-tire  breeding  cows,  some  with  calves  at  foot,  others  bred,  and  the  herd  bull.  Beau  of  Shadeland  31st,  will  be  sold  now.  Others 
to  go  in  spring  sale,  APRIL  15-16.    A  great  opportunity  to  purchase  the  very  heart  of  this  well  known  herd.   Priced  to  more.    Farm  is  for  sale. 


W.  N.  ROGERS 


McCook,  Nebraska 


Wednesday,  December  17,  1913. 
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Here  Is  the  "Biggest"  Automobile  in  the  World 


Extravagant  Assertion?-  Let's  Analyze  It 


WHO  WAS  the  "biggest"  general  in  the  world? 
Napoleon,  he  conquered  Europe — and  he  was 
five-feet-three! 

WHO  WAS  the  "biggest"  statesman  in  the 
world?  Bismarck,  he  built  the  German  Em- 
pire— and  he  was  six-feet-four! 

SO  YOU  SEE  MERE  SIZE  DOESN'T  determine 
who  nor  what  is  biggest.  It  is  achievement 
that  confers  that  title  "biggest." 

WE  MAINTAIN  that  the  biggest  automobile  in 
the  world  is  the  one  that  does  the  biggest 
things — and  does  bigger  things  than  a  bigger 
car  can  do  at  the  same  cost. 

AND  THAT  CONFERS  THE  TITLE  on  the 
Maxwell  "25,"  which  sells  for  $750,  and 
which,  though  of  ample  capacity  for  carrying 
five  full  grown  adults  anywhere  any  car 
will  go,  yet  weighs  only  1,650  pounds. 

THIS  CAR  CANNOT  BE  CALLED  either  small 
or  large — in  inches.  It  is  neither  a  Napo- 
leon nor  a  Bismarck  in  physical  proportions 
— but  is  a  combination  of  both  in  efficiency 
and — in  competition. 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  FORMIDABLE  rival  other 
cars  have  ever  encountered. 

ITS  CONQUESTS  have  embraced  the  territory 
formerly  held  by  both  the  very  cheap,  and 
the  overly-large,  underly-efflcient  cars,  sell- 
ing for  $1000  and  more. 

IT  CONQUERS  because  it  meets  the  needs 
and  the  ideas  of  the  majority  of  informed 
buyers.  It  appeals  at  the  same  time  to  the 
logic  of  common  sense  and  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful. 


TTS  BEAUTY  is  shown  in  looks  and  in  per- 
formance— handsome  is  as  handsome  does — 
and  handsome  as  is. 

THE  BUYER  WHO  must  take  a  peep  into  the 
purse  before  buying,  here  finds  a  car  within 
his  reach  'and  made  to  his  heart's  desire. 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  the  buyer  who  is 
easily  able  to  pay  the  first  cost,  but  whose 
experience  has  taught  him  to  look  still  more 
closely  into  maintenance  cost  afterward, 
finds  in  this  1,650-pound,  five-passenger  car 
the  one  he  has  been  looking  for — because 
it  will  do  all  any  2,600-pound  car  will  do — 
and  more— and  at  half  the  upkeep  cost — 
or  less. 

COST  OF  UPKEEP  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  weight,  the  tire  makers  tell  us.  And 
Standard  Oil  dividends  confirm  the  statement. 

CUT  THE  WEIGHT  IN  TWO  and  you  divide  the 
upkeep  cost  by  four!    Get  that — it's  the  kernel. 

BUT  WE'RE  A  NATION  of  aristocrats— no 
matter  how  we  protest  we're  democratic,  we 
are  aristocrats.  Every  American  deems 
himself  of  the  Royal  line.  We  have  pride, 
plus — more  per  capita  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world. 

AND  SO  IT  HAPPENS  that  your  American 
demands  more  than  mere  utility  in  the  car 
he  buys — he  wants  style  as  well  as  size. 

A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  a  lot  of  misguided  per- 
sons had  a  brilliant  idea.  They  maintained 
that  the  "farmer's  car"  had  not  yet  been  built. 

WHEN  ASKED  TO  SPECIFY,  they  said  the 
farmer's  car  should  look  like  a  farm  wagon  or 
a  dump  cart — or  some  other  familiar  vehicle. 

SO  THEY  MADE  A  FEW  of  those  ridiculous, 
high-wheeled,  air-cooled  "putt-putters,"  and 
gleefully  invited  the  farmer  to  come  and  see. 

FARMERS  DIDN'T  COME— they  were  too  busy 
inspecting  the  latest  improvements  in  real 
automobiles.  So  the  high-wheeler  soon  went 
out  of  business. 

THAT  PROMPTED  US  one  day  to  make  a  little 
investigation  and  to  compile  a  few  statistics 
— and  what  do  you  think? — 

WE  FOUND  that,  contrary  to  the  prevalent  supposition 
— the  best  markets  for  second-hand  cars'  were  not  what 
the  blase  call  the  "backwoods  and  the  prairies,"  but 
Broadway  and  42nd,  New  York:  and  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, north  of  30th  and  south  of  Congress,  Chicago! 

"ALL  THE  RUBES  LIVE  ON  MANHATTAN."  once 
said  a  famous  showman.  That  was  more  than  half 
true — the  other  49  per  cent  are  po-tioned  out  to  Chi- 
cago and  other  large  centers.  There  live  the  Four- 
flushers,  the  Johnny-speeders  and  the  remittan-e  boy. 

TO  GET  HID  OP  THE  FREAKS — the  experiments,  the 
unfit — there  is  your  market.  But  to  the  up-to-date 
farmers  of  the  East.  West  and  South  you  cinnot 
sell  any  but  the  latest  model,  made  by  a  respons  hie 
concern — nor  to  the  business  men  living  outside  the 
cabaret  zones  of  the  big  cities. 

AND  SO  in. designing  this  car  we  set  as  our  standard 


n  car  not  only  of  the  highest  utility,  efficiency  and 
economy,  but  of  style  and  beauty  as  well.  Because 
this  car  must  appeal  to  those  who  know — business 
men  and  successful  farmers — who  have  piide  plus 
— and  are  entitled  to  it. 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  DOLLARS  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  a  lot  of  people — and  we  designed  this  car 
to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  a  lot  of  people. 

HAVE  TO  MAKE  A  LOT  of  them,  to'  make  them  at 
all,   at   the  price. 

THOSE  PEOPLE  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  EXPECT,  in 
the  car  they  buy,  ^mething  of  which  they  may  be 
proud,  as  well  as  one  that  will  perform  the  service. 

THAT  WAS  NO  EASY  TASK.  In  fact,  it  war— it  had 
proven  to  be — an  impossible  task  to  other  makers, 
other  designers. 

JUST  CONSIDER  FOR  A  MOMENT.  It's  child's  play 
to  design  and  make  a  $5000  car.  Mechanically  the 
latter  presents  no  problems  at  all — for  the  engineer 
can  use  any  material  and  as  many  pounds  as  he 
pleases  to  achieve  his  results — the  buyer  of  such  a 
car  will  not  only  pay  the  price  but  pay  the  "freight" 
also — the  tire  and  other  maintenance  bills. 

THAT'S  CHILD'S  PLAY  as  compared  with  the  task 
set  our  engineers  and  metallurgists — to  design  a 
touring  car  of  ample  capacity  to  take  Ave  full  grown 
adults  anywhere,  over  any  roads,  in  comfort; 

SO  STRONG  it  will  withstand  the  usage  and  neglect 
such  a  car  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  average 
owner  who  drives — but  hasn't  time  or  inclination 
to  care  for  it — himself; 

SO  LIGHT  that  the  tire  bills  and  the  maintenance  cost 
will,  like  the  purchase  price,  be  within  the  reach  of 
that  "lot"  of  pecple  who  insist  an  automobile 
should  be  .an  economy,  not  an  extravagance; 

AND  FINALLY,  of  external  design  to  conform  to  the 
current  mode  of  "streamline  body,"  and  finished 
and  upholstered  so  that  the  wife  and  daughters 
will  be  just  as  proud  of  the  appearance  as  the 
owner  is  of  its  performance. 

THERE  WAS  A  TASK  to  test  the  skill  and  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  best  corps  of  en- 
gineers, and  the  learning  of  the  best  metallurgists 
known  to  this  industry. 

AND   THIS    $750    MAXWELL    IS   THE  RESULT. 

HAS  IT  OCCURRED  TO  YOU  that  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  this  industry  this  is  the  first  time  that  feat 
has  been  accomplished?     Well,  it  is'. 

AND  WE  CONTEND  it  is  still  impossible  to  any 
other    concern — any    other  organization. 

WE  WERE  PECULIARLY  SITUATED— ideally  equipped 
to  do  it.  Had  no  old  models  to  get  rid  of — none 
with  which  this  would  compete.  We  had  the  plants, 
the  capital,  the  talent  and — the  experience.  You 
can't  beat  that  combination. 

NOW,  READ  THIS — it's  what  you  are  most  vitally 
interested   in — deliveries. 

WE  ARE  MAKING  50  CARS  PER  DAY  of  this  model. 
That  isn't  a  circumstance,  of  course.  Demand  is 
for  five  times'  as  many  even  at  this  season.  Spring 
demand — we   don't   dire  contemplate. 

OUR  PLANTS  ARE  BIG  ENOUGH  to  make  300  per 
day — and  that  is  what  we  are  preparing  for.  But 
special  machinery  can't  be  made  over  night  nor 
produced  by  necromancy.  So  we  can't  hope  to 
reach  a  production  of  more  than  200  per  day  before 
February  at  earliest. 

SO  YOUR  MOVE  IS — to  see  the  car  at  once — your 
nearest  dealer.  Have  a  thorough  demonstration. 
Talk  to  your  accjuiintance  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  one.  He'll  say  more  than  our  mod- 
etty  permits — more  than  you'd  credit  from  an  over- 
enthusia  tic  maker. 

THEN  DON'T  DELAY — get  your  order  in.  Pay  a  de- 
posit to  guarantee  delivery  and  to  assure  it  at  a  time 
when  others  will  be  offering  premiums.  Then  you  11 
be  able  to  rest  easy  in  the  knowledge  that  you've 
secured  the  greatest  automobile  value  ever  known. 


Send  For  the  Book 


Catalog  of  the  "25"  —  Free  for  the  Asking 
Also  (free)  our  booklet  "How  to  Make  Your 
Car  Live  Twice  As  Long."  Read  it — it's  worth 
dollars    to    you.     Address    Department  "A." 

Maxwell  MotorCo. 

(Incorporated) 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Maxwell  Motor  Company 

(Incorporated)       Dept.  A 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
GENTLEMEN:  Without  obligating  me  in 
any  way,  please  send  me  your  free  book. 


Name  

Postoffice 
State  


A  natty,  classy,  speedy,  two-passenger  car  that 
will  go  anywhere  any  car  will  go — and  faster. 
Same  chassis  specifications  as  the  touring  car 
(Send  for  the  Book).  Price  $725,  fully  equipped. 
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GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  HogTolash 


Don't  starve  your  hogs  to  re- 
move worms;  cry  this:  Send 
lor  sample  of  our  product ;  then 
the™  s/x  growing  pigs,  feed 
tiiem  all  the  grain,  oil  meal, 
eal  ,]!!  a!ld  miik  they  can 
rlrv  ,  I?'aCe  before  the™  m 
PntaJL  B*  sample  of  Hog 
Potash  and  see  how  they  eat 
it.  Worms  cannot  live  where 
H  is  fed  regularly.  Sold  at 
Prices  of  good  salt.     Send  to- 

Uve   c^cufarT6  *"* 

vdFu&bZS?**  ia  UDOCCu- 

Manufactured  By 
UNION    STOCK    YARDS  CO. 
(Limited 
SOUTH 
OMAHA 
NEBK. 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank  Heater1 


NOTE  CONSTRUCTION:  No  heat  going  to 
waste.  All  passing  under  the  water.  Indis- 
pensable to  all  farmers.  Pays  for  itself  in 
two  months  with  two  cows.  Burns  straw, 
corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and  wood.  Ashes 
removed  in  a  few  seconds  without  disturbing 
the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  one-half  less 
fuel  than  any  other  Heater.  Let  us  send  you 
a  Heater  on  two  weeks'  free  trial,  just  as  we 
have  to  thousands  of  others.  This  Heater  is 
now  in  use  in  30  states  and  Canada.  If  not 
sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not  neglect  sending 
for  catalog  and  price,  now,  while  it  is  fresh 
In  your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  cata- 
log and  testimonials  from  seventeen  states 
free  of  charge.  NELSON  MFG.  COMPANY, 
4  Wall  Street,    DEEBFIELD,  WISCONSIN. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Carey  M.  Jones 

Livestock  Auctioneer 
PLENTY    OP    OPEN  DATES. 
14  X.  Sacramento  Blvd.  CHICAGO 

N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  "f&i" 

Livestock  Auctioneer 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
In     the    country.       WRITE    FOR  DATES. 


Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  &  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bids..  Lincoln,  Neb. 


D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address: 
D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM 
Citizens'  Natl  Bank       WAYNE,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 

Ten  Duroo  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

rOR    SALE.       GROWTHY    FELLOWS.       SIRED    BY    BELLE'S    CRIMSON  WONDER, 

COL.  CHIEF  AND  B.   &  L.'s  WONDER.       ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING. 
A.  R.  BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 

Immune  Duroo  Jersey  Boars 

A  NUMBER   OF   BIG,   GROWTHY,    STRONG-BONED   FELLOWS   THAT   WILL  MAKE 

GOOD  HERD   BOARS.     PRICED  VERY   REASONABLE   TO   MOVE   AT  ONCE. 
J.  R.  BLACKBURN  ORD,  NEBRASKA 

JENSEN'S  IMMUNED  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

MY  HERD  BOAR,  JACK  MUNCIE  127539,  THREE  FALL  BOARS  AND  EIGHT  CORK- 
ING GOOD  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICED  VERY  REASONABLE  TO  MOVE  AT  ONCE. 
J.  J.  JENSEN  STANTON,  NEBRASKA 


KING  ECHO  TOP  and 

PROUD  WONDER  JR. 

SPRING    BOARS    FOR    SALE.  DUROCS 

OF  THE  PRACTICAL  KIND. 
L.  J.  KUZEL                     CLARKSON,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance     Others  by  W.B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE    STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.   Forbes.  Mgr.         PLAINVIEW,  NEB. 

K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,   COL.  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS          PILGER.  NEB. 

Prize-winning  Got.  Boats 

Sired  by  J.  E.'s  Model  King  by  King  The 
Colonel,  and  Crimson  Chitwood  2d  by  Crim- 
son  Chitwood.     Prices'  reasonable. 
J.  E.  HENSLEY       CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big   type   herd  boars    for    sale  by  LONG 
GANO,      RED     KNIGHT     and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E.  J.  BROWN                     OSCEOLA,  NEB. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males   for   sale   sired   by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.     A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.   M.   KERN                     STANTON,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.     Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON       GENOA,  NEB. 

Scofield's  Growthy  Duroo  Jersey  Males 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.    Growthy  boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F     A.    SCOFIELD            COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

___CHESTERJWmTES__ 

200-lb.,  Duroc  Boars 

Heavy-boned,    stretchy    fellows.      Sired  by 
GOLDEN    ROD    KING.      CHOICE  $40.00. 
JAMES  CONKLING         FRANKLIN,  NEB. 

IWIlJri'av's  °-'-c-  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

"***Wray   9  For  Sale— Four  big  type  boars 
in  service  at  this  time.   Also  a  few  good  fall  and 
spring  boars  for  sale  yet.   Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  for 
those  who  wish  them.          AL..     U  ull...H 
Friend,  Nebraska           UliaSi  Hi  mUlTaj 

Read  the  ads. — S.   R.  McKelvie. 

HAMPSHIRE^. 

IMMUNED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR   SALE.     Big,    growthy   fall    and   spring    yearlings   by   such    sires   a»  EVERETT. 

TRUE  3D,  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP.     PRICED  TO  MOVE. 

C.  P.  PAULSEN  NORA,  NEBRASKA 


Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific    strains.     Choice    spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.     WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.   V.  HARVEY         CULBERTSON,  NEB. 

Beckendorf's  H 

Growthy  spring  males  by 
ME  and  COMPEER   OF  1 
J.    E.    BECKENDORF  1 

ampshires 

THE   LAD  FOR 
iVALNUT. 
IVALNUT,  IOWA 

BIG,     GROWTHY     HAMPSHIRE  SPRLNG 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.   Early  farrow.   Sire.l  by 
DeKAT.B'S    KING    and    others.       Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.     PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D.   A.   REDIGER                 MILFORD,  NEB. 

NICHOL  HAMPSHIRES 

Some   very   choice   stock,    both    sexes;  also 
twenty  September  pigs,  both  sexes,  at  $10.00 
apiece   if   sold  by  January   1,  1914. 
T.  T    NICHOL                           POOLE,  NEB. 

Fisher's    Hampshire  Boars 

A  NUMBER  OF  GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  AND  SEVERAL  CHOICE  FALL  BOARS. 
Also  a  few  yearlings  with  show  records.  Priced  very  reasonable.  Write  for  prices  and 
descriptions.     ROY  E.  FISHER,  WINSIDE,  NEBRASKA. 


BERKSHIRES 


IMMUNE  SPRING  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

I  HAVE  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS'  PRICES. 
THEY  ARE  ALL  IMMUNE.  CHAS.  Y.  THOMPSON,  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA. 

Big,  Smooth  Berkshire  Spring  Males 

Some  choice  herd  boar  prospects.  Priced  very  reasona- 
ble.   Sired  mostly  by  Baron  Peabody  10th.   Write  or  visit 

GEO.  PORTER,  Stanton,  Nebraska 


Profit  by  reading  the  ads.    There's  much  news  in  them. — S.  R.  McKelvie. 


Questions  answered  free  through  paper  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.   Direct  reply  $1.00. 

Hog  Cholera  Symptoms 

There  has  been  a  hog  disease  in  this 
community  for  some  time.  First  the 
nose  and  head  of  the  animal  swells 
up  and  the  nasal  openings  are  clogged. 
The  animal  walks  as  though  it  was 
dizzy  and  finally  gets  down  and  dies. 
An  examination  shows  that  the  lungs 
are  decayed.  Some  of  the  animals 
have  a  diarrhoea.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  trouble  is  and  if  there  is  a 
remedy? — J.  L.  S.,  Cheyenne  Co. 

From  your  description  I  judge 
these  hogs  are  affected  with  cholera. 
The  only  treatment  is  that  of  preven- 
tion by  using  hog  cholera  serum. 
This  does  not  cure  a  sick  hog,  but 
prevents  the  majority  of  the  well  ones 
from  taking  the  disease. 


Food  Not  Assimilated 

I  have  a  shote  eight  months  old 
that  has  been  sick  for  about  two 
months.  It  weighs  nearly  125  pounds. 
It  eats  a  little  but  does  not  take  on 
fat.  The  disease  appears  to  be  a 
genuine  case  of  the  thumps,  but  the 
animal  is  too  old  for  that.  I  have 
been  feeding  whole  wheat  soaked  in 
fresh  water  and  also  some  lye  and 
coal.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
the  animal? — J.  E.  S.,  Logan  County, 
Colorado. 

This  may  be  a  case  in  which  the 
animal  does  not  assimilate  its  feed. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  pig  of  this 
kind  that  never  develops.  It  may  be 
due  to  a  poor  heart,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  digestive  system 
is  the  cause. 


Caked  Udder 

I  have  a  valuable  cow  that  sucks 
herself.  I  made  a  light  harness  to 
prevent  her  from  doing  it,  but  during 
the  summer  her  udder  would  cake  or 
swell  at  times  and  her  milk  was 
clotted.  At  present  her  udder  is 
caked  and  has  been  for  some  time. 
She  will  be  fresh  again  during  the 
last  of  January  or  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary. Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of 
this  habit  and  what  I  can  do  to  rid 
her  of  the  trouble?— F.  W.  F.,  Hamil- 
ton Co. 

The  sucking  habit  can  be  cured  by 
making  a  cradle  for  the  neck  or  by 
cutting  a  slit  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  long  in  the  end  of  the  animal's 
tongue.  The  udder  should  be  milked 
out  and  given  a  massage  by  rubbing 
with  camphorated  ointment  or  oil. 


Swelling  On  Colt's  Knee 

I  have  a  colt  that,  when  it  was  two 
weeks  old,  developed  a  swelling  on 
one  hind  leg  at  the  knee  joint.  For  a 
time  I  did  nothing  for  it,  but  the 
swelling  seemed  to  become  larger, 
and  upon  examination  I  discovered 
that  it  was  soft.  I  lanced  it  and 
turned  the  mare  and  colt  in  the  pas- 
ture. A  month  later  the  swelling 
seemed  to  be  just  as  large  and  was 
hard.  At  this  time  I  blistered  it,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  the  operation  was 
repeated.  The  colt  is  a  little  lame  at 
times.  It  is  now  five  and  one-half 
months  old.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is  and  what  will  remedy 
it?— J.  L.  S.,  Cheyenne  Co. 

In  this  case  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  done  nothing  for  the 
swelling.  These  swellings  are  often 
found  on  growthy  colts,  and  if  left 
alone  usually  disappear  in  a  year.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  treatment  makes 
them  worse.  The  greater  part  of  the 
liniments  are  used  at  the  wrong  time 
or  in  the  wrong  place.  The  best  thing 
a  stockman  can  do  is  to  break  the 
liniment  and  aconite  bottles. 


Sniffles  in  Hogs 

I  have  some  hogs  that  have  the 
sniffles.  At  least  my  neighbor  says 
that  is  the  trouble.  Can  anything  be 
done  to  prevent  the  pigs  from  taking 
it  from  their  mothers?  Will  hogs 
catch  it  from  animals  in  an  adjoining 
pen?  Any  advice  as  to  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived.— H.  A.  M.,  Greeley  Co. 

Sniffles  is  usually  considered  a  mild 
type  of  "bull  nose"  or  "canker  sore 
mouth."  These  are  caused  by  the 
same  germ  that  causes  lip  and  leg 
ulceration  in  sheep.  The  yards  be- 
come infected  and  the  germs  find 
lodgment  in  scratches  or  small  wounds, 
and  cause  the  death  of  a  small  area 
of  tissue.  Next  to  cholera  it  is  the 
most  serious  disease  that  affects 
pigs,  and  a  great  many  swine  growers 
would  rather  fight  cholera  with  the 
use  of  serum  than  to  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  this  trouble.    Thoroughly  dis- 


infect the  pens  by  whitewashing  them,! 
and  by  the  use  of  coal-tar  dip.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  change  yards  for  a] 
time. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

12 —  A.    F.   Hager,   Avoca,  Ia. 

13 —  J.   B.   Ashby,   Audubon,  Ia. 

19 —  Robt.  Hairsine,  Missouri  Valley,  Ia. 
2  0 — Waltemeyer  Bros.,   Melbourne,  Ia. 

20 —  S.   M.   Hinkle,   Genoa,  Neb. 

22 —  J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks.  Neb 

23 —  C.  E.  Clauff,  Central  City,  Neb. 

24 —  F.  A.  Scofield,  Columbus,  Neb. 

27 —  T.  J.  Overboe,  Allen,  Neb. 

28 —  W.  H.  Swartsley  &  Son,  Riverdale, 
Neb. 

28 —  P.  W.  Weberg,  Denison,  Ia. 

29—  O.  S.  Larson,  Logan,  Ia, 

30 —  Willard  Robbins.   Lyons.  Neb. 

31 —  Wm.   Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 
31 — Dave  Boesiger,   Cortland,  Neb. 

2 —  E.    H.    Carpenter    &    Son,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

3 —  Gus  Krueger,   Beemer,  Neb. 

4 —  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 

5 —  Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 

6 —  Henry  Stuthman,   Pilger,  Neb. 
9 — O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 

10 —  C.    E.    Peterson,    Genoa,  Neb. 

11 —  F.    B.    Nelson,    Lindsay,  Neb. 

12 —  N.  J.  Nelson,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

13 —  William  Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 

14 —  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 

16 —  Briggs  Bros.,   Seward,  Neb. 

17 —  George  Briggs  &  Sons,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 

17 —  A.  F.   Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb. 

18 —  Gilbert  Van   Patten,   Sutton,  Neb. 

18 —  George  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

19 —  Henry  Wernimont,   Ohiowa,  Neb. 

19 —  George  Davis  &  Son,  Milford,  Neb. 

20 —  Tyrrell  &  Severns,   Seward,  Neb. 

21 —  E.  E.  &  N.  T.  Youngs,  Lexington, 

24 —  F.   E.   Merrick,   Osceola,  Neb. 

25 —  E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 
25 — Theo.   Foss,   Sterling,  Neb. 

25 —  Fred   Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  Ia. 

26 —  G.   E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb. 

26 —  J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner.  Neb. 

27 —  Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal,  Neb. 
27 — O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kearney,  Neb. 
2S — J.  N.  Forbes,  Plainview,  Neb. 

2 — L.  J.   Kuzel,   Clarkson,  Neb. 
4 — J.   R.   Blackburn,   Ord,  Neb. 
13 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
Poland  Chinas 

20 —  Roy  Adams,  Laurel,  Neb. 

21 —  Robert   Schug,   Coleridge,  Neb 

22 —  T.    G.   Reetz,   Bloomfleld,  Neb. 

23 —  Thomas  F.  Miller,  York,  Neb. 

24 —  Beall   &  Jackson,   Roca,  Neb. 

27 —  Col.  Houseman,  Wakefield,  Neb. 

28 —  W.  J.   Crow,  Webb,  Ia. 

29 —  C.   H.   Schram,   Newcastle,  Neb. 

2 —  Coleman  Bros.,   Ithaca,  Neb. 

3 —  J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock, 
Neb. 

3 —  C.  W.  Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 

4 —  Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb. 

4 —  Timm  Neuhofel  &  Sons,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

5 —  G.    A.    Kissinger,    Milford,  Neb. 

6 —  Morris  Fowler,  Arcadia,  Neb. 

7 —  Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  Ia. 
7 — J.  T.  R.  Nash,  Minden,  Neb. 

11 — D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb. 
13— Mather  &  Wolfe,  O'Neill.  Neb. 
21 — Orville  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 

24 —  Jake  Dietsch,   Boone,  Neb. 
3 — Frank   Dvorak,    Ho  wells,  Neb. 

3 —  K.   F.   Dietsch,   Orleans,  Neb. 

4 —  Gilbert   Johnson,   Osceola,  Neb. 

5 —  H.'  B.    Taylor,    Farnam,  Neb. 

6 —  William  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 

7 —  H.  H.  Meyer,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 

10 —  Joshua   Morgan,    Hardy,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

17 — Jim  Lahey  and  M.  A.  Swain,  Ewing, 
N*h.     Sale   hAld   in  sale  pavilion. 

11 —  E.  W.  Crossgrove  &  Son,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

17 — J.  M.  Lammers,  L.  D.  Greenwood 
and  C.  E.  Churchill.  Sale  at  Hart- 
ington,  Neb. 

25 —  A.  C.   Shallenberger,  Alma,  Neb. 

Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durhams 

Mar.  12 — A.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  Seward,  Neb. 

Hampshires 
Mar.    7 — C.    P.    Paulsen,    Nora,    Neb.  Sale 

at  Fremont,  Neb. 
Mar.  12 — H.    D.   DeKalb,   DeKalb,   Ia.  Sale, 

at  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 
Mar.  18 — Roy  Fisher,  Winside,  Neb. 

Holsteins 

Dec.  23 — F.  B.  Tipton,  Sr.,  Seward,  Neb, 
Dispersion  sale.  (Pure-breds  but  not 
registered.) 

Herefords 

Jan.  28 — Mousel  Bros.,   Cambridge,  Neb. 
Feb.  19  and  20 — Nebraska  Hereford  Breeder 

sale   at   Grand   Island,   Neb.  Robe 

Mousel,  Manager. 
Mar.  10 — A.  F.  Hager,  Avoca,  Iowa. 
Mar.  11 — O..  S.  Gibbons  &  Son,  Atlantic,  Ia. 
Angus 

Apr.  1  and  2 — Escher  &  Son  and  Escher  & 
Ryan,  Botna,  Iowa.  Sale  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Percherons 

Feb.  17-18 — Lakewood  Farm  Percherons, 
Rock  Rapids,  Ia.  Sale  at  Sioux  City. 
Draft  Horses 

Jan.  27,  28,  29,  30 — Breeders'  Sale  Corafl 
pany,  Bloomington,  111. 
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Corn  cobs  are  coming  to  be  more 
highly  appreciated  for  fuel  than  they 
used  to  he.  They  sell  now  at  $2.50  al 
load  in  a  southeastern  Nebraska 
county  where  wood  is  plentiful.  Cobsj 
make  a  hot  fire  all  right;  the  objec- 
tion the  housewife  makes  to  them  is 
that  she  has  to  keep  stuffing  the  stove 
all  the  time. 


A  Gage  county  paper  says  that  a 
farmer  there  is  reported  to  havi 
husked  twenty  acres  of  corn  in  one 
day.    There's  a  record  for  you. 


Call  it  cornstalk  disease  or  what- 
ever you  wish,  it  kills  cattle.  A  large 
number  of  cattle  have  already  died  in, 
the  cornstalks  in  Nebraska  this  year. 


Look  out  for  weed  seed  in  grass 
seeds. 
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POLAND  CHINAI 


Big,  Smooth,  Heavy  Boned  Poland  China 

BftflfC  Weighing  from  150  to  250  Lbs.,  offered  at  bargain  prices.  Gilts 

PWwOB  ™    Mill*  offered  open  or  bred.   For  full  particulars  write  or  call  and  see 

S.  McKELVIE  &  SON,  Fairfield,  Nebraska 


Entire  Poland  Herd 
at  Private  Treaty 

Twelve  spring  boars  of  big  type  at 
$20  to  $26.  Two  yearling  boars  at 
$50  each.  Herd  boar.  Big  Bone,  $50. 
Twelve  gilts  bred  and  four  extra 
choice  tried  bred  sows  at  low  figures. 
These  hogs  are  absolutely  good,  big- 
type  stuff  and  there  is  a  good  margin 
of  profit  In  them  for  the  buyer.  They 
must  be  closed  out  at  once.  Address: 

H.  A.  WOOD,    Ulysses,  Neb. 


Fifty  Shropshire  Ewes 

FOR  SALE.  Very  choice.  Bred  to  a 
Buck  by  an  imported  Ram.  Ewes  closely 
related  to  imported  stock.  Prices  very 
reasonable   to   move   at  once. 

Lakewood  Farm    Rock  Rapids,  Iowa 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED.    DEFFEY  NORTH   BEND,  NEB. 


DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

130  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J.,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Columbus,  and  BLUE 
VALLEY    EXCEPTION    2D.  GROWTHY 
SPRING    MALES    PRICED    TO  MOVE. 
FRANK   DVORAK  HOWELLS.  NEB. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR    SALE  —  Sired   mostly   by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL   and   MASTIFF'S  POINTER. 
C.   H.   8CHRAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB 


POLAND  CHINA  GILTS 

IB  big  type  gilts  sired  by  5  different  boars. 
BRED  OR  OPEN.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
C.   H.   HARPER  BBNKELMAN,  NEB. 


MULEFOOT  HOG8 

Wilson's  Muleffoot  Hogs 

A  FEW  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  FOR 
SALE  BY  NEBRASKA  PRIDE  10589. 
A.LSO  A  TRIED  YEARLING  BY  HIM. 
DANIEL,  WILSON  MONROE,  NEB. 


HORSES 


FOB  SALE 

PERCHER0N 

Stallions  and  Mares 

From  2  to  5  years  old 
SLNGMASTEB  & 
WALKER 
BARN  "S" 

STOCK  YARDS 
8IOTJX  CITY,  IOWA 
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Percheron 

Stud  Colts 

FOR  SALE.     Sired  by  the  champion  and 
strong  breeding  sire   DUKE    (DUC  68397). 
One  out  of  an  imported  dam. 
A    FEW    YOUNG    SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
DAN  CAHTLL  ST.   EDWARD,  NEB. 

Three  Percheron  Stallions 

AND    FOUR    YOUNG    RED    POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 
F.  A.  STOOKEB  DUNBAR,  NEB. 


w  Jfji     ■        Of  Imported 

T  Olir  bBOICO  Percheron  and 
■rjnHBBi  Belgian  Stallions 
at  a  Profit  off  $100.00 


We  intend  to  sell 


you  your  choice  of  ■■^■■■■■■■""""""""^ 

any  stallion  owned  by  us  by  revealing 
to  you  the  absolute  cost  of  importing 
and  keep  with  our  profit  of  $100.  This 
loported  stock  i3  the  best  that  money 
can  buy  and  a  positive  guarantee,  from 
us,  goes  with  each  purchase.  We  so- 
licit your  correspondence,  invite  your 
inspection  and  personal  acquaintance. 
We  will  show  you  their  cost — to  us — • 
in  plain  figures.  INVESTIGATE! 
FORD  HORSE  IMPORTING  CO.,  Inc. 
Parker,  South  Dakota 


Champion  Shires  and  Percheron* 

Nine  firsts  and  championship  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1913.  Stallions  for  sale. 
Address  or  visit. 

CHARLES  H.  ZACHRY         MERNA,  NEB. 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED 
Our  Importation  of  July  29  is  ready  for  inspection.    We  have  stallions  that  will  suit 
the  critical,  from  yearlings  to  two-  and  three-year-olds.    A  few  older,  and  all  good. 
Twenty-nine  miles  west  of  Lincoln,  Neb.    Come  and  see  us,  as  we  can  interest  yon. 
JOSEPH  ROUSSELLE  &  SONS  SEWARD,  NEBRASKA 


•AMERICA'S    FAMED    HORSE  DISTRICTS- 


Thls  particular  district,  famed  for  Percherons.    The  Chandler  herd  noted  for 

draftiness,  substance  and  bone,  Is  a  strong  factor  in  turning  the  tide  to  Amer-  ifJXjj 

lean-bred  Percherons.  Possibly  not  French  fat,  but  bigger  frames,  stronger  vi-  '{'f//m 

tality,  better  feet  and  legs.   American  users  love  this  useful  type  and  get  them  ysMSt 

from   my  big  bunch   reg.   studs,  yearlings    to    fours.     Write  _today.  


25  Red  Polled  Bulls 

These  are  choice,  well  bred  youngsters  ready 
for  service.  Reasonable  prices.  Correspond- 
ence and  inspection  solicited.  M.  H.  CHRIS- 
T1ANSEN   &   SON.   Plainvievv,  Nebraska. 


Wanted — 15  Market  Shotes 

Want  thrifty  shoats,  free  from  disease.  Give 
weight  and  price  in  first  letter.  Must  be 
within  100  miles  from  Columbus.  Address: 
WILLIAM   KIPPLE  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 


POLLED  DURHAMS 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Cruickshank  Victoria,  right  in  every  way.    2,500  pounds  in  flesh.    FIVE  SAPPY  YOUNG 
BULLS  FOR   SALE.     ALSO  FEMALES.     Inspection   and  correspondence  solicited 
JAMES   B.    SMILEY   THEDFORD,  NEBRASKA 


SHORTHORNS 


iFRED  CHANDLER 


ROUTE  7 


CHARITON,  IOWA 


WOLF  BROS.  ARE  HOME  AGAIN  WITH  THEIR  IMPORTATION  OF  ' 
THE    BEST    PERCHERONS    AND    BELGIANS    THAT    COULD  BE 
BOUGHT   IN  FRANCE  AND   BELGIUM.      VISIT   OUR   BARNS  AND 
BE  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS. 

Wolf  Bros.  al^bon 


86— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 86 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  year* 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  the  Missouri  River.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY     SHORTHORN     BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED    BY    MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL  ROBBIN,   OUT  OF   RICHLY  BRED  DAMS 
DAN    POWERS,    Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 


Big  Shorthorn  Built 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADSHAW.  NEB. 


SCOTCH  HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.      Good  colors  and 
heavy   milking   families.     Address — 
IRVIN  E.  WILSON       BELVIDERE,  NEB. 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 


Choice  Shorthorn  Bulla 

Seven  sappy  youngsters,  reds  and  roans,  by 
COMET  by  Snowflake.  They  are  a  choice 
lot.     Address — 

W.  M.  T1NDALL  BRADSHAW,  NEB 


Shorthorns  Wantod 

We  can  use  Shorthorns  of  good  qual- 
ity, both  sexes,  for  filling  out  public 
sales.  Write  what  you  have.  Address: 

FTELDMEN 
Care  The  Nebraska  Farmer 


RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.     Address — 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds  are   on   adjoining  Farms.) 


A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  th» 
great  bull  iKng  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corre»- 
pondence  and  inspection  solicited.  Addreu: 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM.  NEB. 


BARGAINS  IN   DUROCS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

SPRING  DUROC  BOARS  AND  GILTS  from  champion  blood  lineo  at  »20  and  826  eack) 
Fall  Boars  at  $30;  Yearlings,  $35.  Six  nice  blocky  fall  yearling  bulls  and  10  yearUng 
heifers  from  heavy  milking  dams  at  $<5.  Also  spring  calves  at  855.  Write  me  TODAY. 
R.  M.  YOUNG  (Johnson  County)  COOK,  NEB. 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD  4TH  AND  BEAU  DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY  4TH  BRED  COWS. 
A.  8POONER  &  SONS 


SIRED   BY   BEAU   GONDOLLNB,  RBX 
THESE   BULLS  ARE   LARGELY  OUT 
PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 
  MONDAMIN,  IOWA 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


-FOR  SALE- 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL   BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


A   GRAND  LOT   OF  HEREFORD  BULLS 

from  4  years  down;  some  money-making 
propositions  in  FEMALES.  SIX  toppy  blg- 
tvpe  POLAND  CHINA  male  pigs  by  BIO 
COMMANDER.  Priced  for  quick  removing. 
G.   G.   CLEMENT   ORD,  NEB. 


Serviceable  Hereford  Bulls  For  Sale 

ALSO    A    LIMITED   NUMBER    OF    FEMALES.        PROMINENT     BREEDING  REPRE- 
SENTED.      THE  BIG,   STRONG,    RUGGED   KIND.       VISIT   MY  HERD. 
GEORGE  D.  HARRAH  NEWTON,  IOWA 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central  City,  Neb. 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 


Fries  land  Farms  Holsteins 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE  out  of 
A.  R.  O.  dams  and  from  KING 
SEGIS  LYONS  No.  87148  or  KAL- 
MUCK SKYLARK  JOHANNA  No. 
48S32.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  OF  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND  PRICES.  DR.  B.  B. 
DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
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King  Segis  Pontine  Plus  94712 

Who  is  at  present  in  service  at  the  Genoa  Indian  School,  the  entire  show 
herd  being  bred  to  him,  including  a  large  number  from  other  herds.  His 
three-quarter  brother  sold  at  public  auction  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in  No- 
vember for  $3,500.  Bull  calves  by  him  from  A.  K.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
Service  fee  $100.  NELSON  BROTHERS,  Stromsburg,  Nebraska. 


Dispersion  Sale  of  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


SALE  TO  BE  HELD  IN  HEATED  QUARTERS  ON  FARM  NEAR 

Seward,  Nebraska,  Tuesday,  Dec.  23 


Thirty  Head 


A  CHOICE  BUNCH  OF  PURE 
BRED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


These  cattle  were  purchased  for  a  foundation  stock  and  were  sired 
by  registered  bulls  out  of  pure  bred  dams.  They  are  great  milkers,  are 
all  pure-breds,  but  the  cattle  will  not  be  registered.  There  are  15  now 
in  milk;  the  wholesale  earning  of  each  one  is  about  $12.50  per  month. 
They  are  bred  to  freshen  in  August  and  September.  There  will  be  eight 
yearling  heifers,  two  four-year-olds,  one  three-year-old,  and  the  rest 
will  be  two-year-old  heifers.    Also  including  the  registered  bull. 

Three  registered  yearling  Angus  bulls.  Two  Shetland  ponies.  One 
Ford  automobile,  five  passenger,  1912  model;  only  run  5,000  miles;  in 
good  repair.    For  catalogs  address — 


F.  B.  TIPTON,  Sr. 

CoL  D.  F.  Mason,  Auctioneer 


Seward,  leb. 

0.  L  Pnrdy,  Fieldman 


Holstein  Cattle  Sale 

On  Tuesday,  December  23,  F.  B.  Tipton,  Sr.,  of  Seward,  Neb.,  will  sell  thirty 
head  of  pure  bred  Holstein  cattle  at  publio  auction  at  his  farm  east  of  Seward. 
Mr.  Tipton  purchased  these  cattle  less  than  a  year  ago  at  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  for 
a  foundation  herd  for  his  son,  who  at  that  time  was  intending  to  start  In  the  dairy 
business.  He  has  changed  his  plans  since  that  time  and  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
the  herd  will  be  dispersed.  The  cattle  which  are  to  be  sold  are  sired  by  a  2,300- 
pound  registered  bull.  These  females  are  all  very  large  for  their  ages,  are  big  and 
roomy,  with  well  developed  udders  and  no  defects.  Mr.  Tipton  is  one  of  the  best 
dairymen  in  the  west  and  in  selecting  these  cattle  he  purchased  the  very  best  and 
was  careful  in  buying  cows  that  he  thought  would  make  excellent  milkers.  The 
cattle  are  all  young  and  it  will  be  an  exceptionally  good  place  to  pick  up  milkers. 
They  are  selling  one  bull  and  he  is  a  good  one.  The  cows  are  bred  to  him  and  most 
of  them  are  bred  to  freshen  in  August  and  September.  There  are  fifteen  head  that 
he  is  milking  now  and  they  will  average  about  S12.50  per  month  for  the  milk  that 
they  are  selling  at  wholesale  prices.  Aside  from  the  milk  cows  that  are  to  be  sold 
there  will  be  three  registered  Angus  bulls,  two  Shetland  ponies,  and  a  live-passenger 
Ford  car,  1912  model,  that  has  only  been  run  5,000  miles  and  Is  in  first  class 
condition. — O.  I.  Purdy,  fieldman. 
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You  wanted  a  really  high -grade,  economical 
car,  with  lots  of  power  and  comfort,  at  a 
moderate  price.    Jeffery  has  built  it. 

Now  you  can  have  an  automobile  combining  comfort,  quality,  beauty  and  economy  at 
your  price — $1550. 

This  extraordinary  achievement  of  the  Jeffery  Company  is  this  year's  sensation. 


You  have  always  wanted  a  comfortable  car  of  some  beauty  but  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars  bought  only  the  car  —  not  the  comfort  or  beauty.  A 
thousand  dollars  would  buy  a  car  that  looked  pretty  good  and  rode  well  on 
ordinary  roads  but  you  knew  it  couldn't  have  the  quality,  power  and  stability. 

Your  level-headed  demand  for  economy  of  operation,  gasoline,  oil 
and  tires  kept  you  from  paying  a  fortune  for  one  of  those  big,  heavy  cars 
that  cost  another  fortune  to  maintain. 

That's  why  we  put  into  the  Jeffery  Four  and  Six  the  results  of  the 
study,  experiment  and  accepted  practice  of  the  best  motor  car  designers  of 


America  and  Europe  and  produced  America's  first  high  grade,  economical  car 
of  power,  stability,  beauty  and  comfort  at  a  moderate  price. 

"We  have  accomplished  what  all  other  motor  car  manufacturers  have 
either  overlooked  or  striven  for  in  vain. 

How  have  we  done  it?  By  focusing  upon  the  production  of  this  car 
the  resources,  brains,  buying  power,  financial  strength,  manufacturing  ex- 
perience and  equipment  of  the  mammoth  Jeffery  organization.  Forty  years 
of  experience  —  five  and  a  half  millions  in  assets  —  three  millions  in  the 
latest  and  best  machinery  and  the  highest  credit  in  the  industry. 


Who  Else  Could  Do  It? 
Who  Else  Dare  Try? 


Space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  you  the  details  of  the  final  triumph  here. 
Write  for  a  Jeffery  Circle.    It  tells  about  the  light  monobloc  motor  that 

drives  this  car  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  7  seconds  —  forty  miles  an  hour  on 
second  speed  in  twenty  seconds  and  in  fifty-five  seconds  fifty  miles. 

This  motor  is  larger  than  that  used  in  52  out  of  86  cars  exhibited  at  the 


Paris  Show  this  year.  You  will  learn  that  Vanadium  steel  and  materials  used 
heretofore  only  in  very  expensive  cars  are  used  in  the  Jeffery  and  that  the 
U.  S.  L.  electric  starter  used  in  this  car  costs  more  than  any  other  starter. 

Not  a  single  car  in  America  selling  under  $2000  except  the  Jeffery  is 
equipped  with  the  U.  S.  L.  Imported  annular  ball  bearings  are  used  instead 
of  any  domestic  bearing  and  Rothschild  designed  the  body. 


When  you  consider  the  bare  facts  —  when  you  question  your  nearest  garage  man  or  mechanic  —  you  will  agree  that  the  Jef- 
fery is  the  car  you  have  waited  for,  because  it  is  all  that  any  motor  car  should  be  at  a  price  that  the  best  motor  car  should  cost. 


U.  S.  L.  starting  and  lighting,  without  chains,  gears  or  belts.  Imported 
annular  ball  bearings.  Speed  it  up  to  forty  miles  an  hour,  shut  off  your 
engine  and  coast  half  a  mile. 

Spicer  universal  joints,  combination  force  feed  and  splash  oiling  system; 
four  forward  speed  transmission  —  the  lightest  and  easiest  to  operate. 

High  grade  full  floating  type  rear  axle  on  imported  annular  ball  bearings — 
a  delight  to  the  mechanic.  Flexible  leather  coupling  between  clutch  and 
transmission. 


Vanadium  steel  in  springs,  rear  axle  drive  shafts  and  front  axle. 

Rayfield  carburetor;  left  drive  and  center  control.  Pressure  feed  gaso- 
line tank;  pump  operated  through  cam  shaft.  Bosch  Duplex  ignition.  Solar 
lamps  with  dimmer,  operated  by  four  position  switch. 

The  Jeffery  Four  equipment  includes  Neverleek  top,  rain-vision  wind- 
shield, Stewart  Warner  speedometer,  ammeter,  extra  demountable  rim,  with 
carrier;  electrically  lighted  dash  replete  Avith  latest  attachments.  Klaxet 
horn  and  complete  tool  equipment. 


The  Jeffery  Six  is  a  duplicate  of  the  wonderful  Jeffery  Four,  except  for  size.  The  cylinders  are  cast  in  pairs..  This  car,  which  sells  at  $2,250,  is  in 
a  great  many  ways  as  remarkable  araung  Sixes  as  its  smaller  brother  is  among  the  Fours.  We  built  it  for  those  who  will  drive  nothing  but  a  Jeffery  car, 
but  who  prefer  a  Six.  It  is  light  —  actual  scale  weight,  3700  pounds,  with  full  equipment.  We  make  it  luxurious  and  beautiful  without  making  it  ex- 
travagant.   We  know  that  a  better  Six  cannot  be  built.  I 

The  motor — 3%x51/4 — develops  48  horse  power.  The  bearings  are  imported  annular  ball  throughout.  The  ignition  is  Bosch- 
Duplex  and  the  starting  and  lighting  system  is  the  U.  S.  L.,  of  course.  Wheel  base,  128  inches,  and  wheels  36x4^ — on  enclosed 
cars  37x5 — Rayfield  carburetor,  Warner  autometer,  ammeter,  engine  driven  power  tire  pump,  Rothschild  body  with  extra  wide 
doors  and  low,  deep  seats,  full  floating  rear  axle.  This  car  is  made,  five  passenger  touring  or  two  passenger  roadster  at  $2250; 
six  passenger  at  $2300;  Sedan  five  passenger,  $3250  and  limousine,  at  $3700. 

The  best  known  dealers  in  the  country  are  wiring  for  territory  on  these  cars.  Most  of  the  big  output  has  already  been  contracted  for.  We  are  anxious 
not  alone  to  dispose  of  the  output,  but  to  see  that  every  man  in  every  county  in  the  country  who  appreciates  the  new  standard  of  high  grade  value  we  offer, 
gets  his  Jeffery  car.      Therefore,  we  will  gladly  co-operate  with  you  if  you  will  wire  right  now. 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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Mona  rch  Guaranteed 
Steel  Stump  Pulley 


Itf-st  In  the  World— Send  for  Proof 

It's  best  in  material,  best  in  con- 
struction. Far  ahead  of  all  on  im- 
provements. Made  in  our  own  factory, 
backed  by  20  years'  experience. 


Monarch  Steel 
Stump  & 


I 


chineB  with  latest  improvements  ma''e  stump  pulling  easy. 
Clear  from  1  to  6  acres  per  day. 

Don't  Buy  the  Ordinary  Kind— Investigate  the  Monarch 

Compare  the  Miifbty  Monarch  with  the  ordinary  stumc 
poller.   Tist  it.    Find  ovt  about  the  improvements 
equipment  we  give  yi>u.   Send  for  catalog  and  guarantee.  I 
Zimmerman  Steel  Co. ,       Dept.    MB    Lone  Tree,  Iowa  | 


Hansen's 
Gloves 

Here  are  the  gloves  which  have 
shown  the  world  that  rough  work 
does  not  make  rough  hands. 

No  danger  of  injury  from  rusty 
nails,  machinery,  tug  of  reins,  etc. — 
Hansen's  Gloves  protect  against  all, 
and  give  easy,  free  use  of  fingers 
and  fist.. 

They  are  economical,  too,  and  out- 
last a  lot  of  the  trashy  kind.  When 
greasy,  they  can  be  made  clean,  soft 
and  shapely  with  gasoline. 

All  strongest,  softest  leather  which 
will  not  shrivel,  shrink,  harden,  crack 
or  peel.    Water  won't  hurt  Hansen's. 

Send  for  book  showing  many  of  our 
500  styles  for  motoring,  cycling,  driving, 
every  sport  and  work.  Ask  your  deal- 
er, or  write  us.  We  will 
tell  you  how  to  order 
and  where  to  buy.  Ask 
about  the  Dan  Patch 
driving  glove.  Address 
O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 

110  Detroit  St  \    +  r-. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.  \  Q\0^f 


81mple,durable,pow- 
erf  u  1.  Care  f  u  1  ly  made 
to  give  satisfaction. 
34  sizes  and  kinds. 
Shipped  anywhere 
on  trial.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  Big 

48  page  Catalog.  Itwil' 
help  yoa  to  buy  a  bette: 
engine  for  lefts  money. 

OmWA  MANUFACTURING- CO..  536  King  St..  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


Want  a  Home 
in  Lincoln? 

I  have  a  beautiful,  modern  nine 
room  house  worth  $  1 0.OOO.  Ren- 
tal value  $50.00  per  month.  Will 
trade  for  Nebraska  land  of  equal 
value. 

Address  S.  R.  M.,  care  of 
Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  Is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.     The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and 

Mulcher  makes  It  — leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
retain  moisture  — all  in  one  operation  and  doubles 


crop  proiits.   Made  In  8  sizes.  J  and  3  section*. 
Price  $22  and  up. 


Free 
circular 
el vlng  val- 
uable Informa- 
tion. "How  to  Pre- 
paro  Soli  for  Better 
Crops. '  Describes  ma- 
chine, its  principle  and  ad- 
vantages.   Gives  testimonials 
from  farmers,  proving  Its  value  for 
all  crops.  Send  for  It  today. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 
■sa  Boi  407      •     Hastings,  li.br.  M 


C.  G.  Marshall,  Editor.    Questions  Answered  Free 

Iowa  Horticultural  Meeting 

At  the  horticultural  meeting  in  Des 
Moines  two  weeks  ago  the  same  re- 
vival of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
horticulture  was  manifested  that  is  so 
common  throughout  the  central  west. 
This  was  the  forty-eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Iowa  State  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Those  in  attendance 
declared  the  fruit  exhibits  to  be  the 
best  that  were  ever  shown  in  that 
state,  despite  the  fact  that  the  last 
season  was  the  most  trying  for  horti- 
cultural crops  in  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  secretary's  report  also 
indicated  a  profitable  year  for  the 
growers,  and  especially  so  considering 
the  hardships  incident  to  the  extreme 
heat  and  drouth  that  prevailed  in  Iowa 
last  summer.  More  than  2,000  plates 
of  apples  and  pears  and  about  100 
boxes  of  apples  were  displayed  in  the 
spacious  corridors  of  the  capital 
building. 


in  Nebraska.  The  Delicious,  so  widely 
advertised  as  the  variety  superior  in 
quality  to  all  others,  was  originated 
in  central  Iowa,  and  almost  every 
important  collection  shown  contained 
specimens  of  that  variety.  Many  of 
these  were  equal  in  appearance  to  any 
that  I  have  ever  seen  exhibited  from 
the  northwest,  and  undoubtedly  were 
superior  in  flavor  and  quality.  Iowa 
growers  consider  the  Delicious  well 
adapted  to  the  southern  half  of  the 
state.  The  same  conditions  prevail 
in  eastern  Nebraska,  and  the  behavior 
of  the  Delicious  in  that  section  of  our 
state,  though  tested  only  in  a  limited 
way  as  yet,  recommends  its  use. 


Nut  Growing 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
exhibit  at  Des  Moines  was  the  display 
of  more  than  100  plates  of  nuts.  These 
included  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  butter- 
nuts, chestnuts  and  filberts.  Thirty- 
five  varieties  of  native  nuts  were  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  Dennis  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
These  were  from  superior  trees  and 
bushes  that  he  discovered  growing 
wild  about  his  home  town.  He  has 
noted  the  performance  of  some  of 
these  wild  trees  for  years,  and  de- 
clares they  are  equal  to  many  of  the 
cultivated  sorts  for  commercial  nut 
growing.  Dr.  Dennis  pointed  out  the 
possibilities  of  successful  nut  culture 
in  the  central  west.  The  price  of 
nearly  all  nuts  has  constantly  in- 
creased on  the  markets,  owing  to  the 
diminishing  supply  of  wild  nuts;  com- 
paratively small  yields  give  good 
returns  to  the  growers. 

Iowa  conditions  are  not  greatly 
different  from  those  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska, and  the  same  kind  of  nut  trees 
grow  and  bear  fruit  well  in  both 
places.  The  cultivation  of  nut  trees 
has  been  neglected,  however.  No  en- 
couragement has  been  given  to  this 
phase  of  horticulture  by  the  experi- 
ment station,  horticulture  or  forestry 
societies  of  our  state.  The  subject 
is  being  studied  by  a  few  individuals, 
however,  and  one  prominent  Nebraska 
horticulturist  is  considering  the  plant- 
ing of  a  grove  of  sweet  chestnuts  in 
Otoe  county.  While  it  is  a  question 
as  to  how  far  nut  growing  of  a  com- 
mercial nature  should  be  encouraged 
in  eastern  Nebraska,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  selection  and  plant- 
ing of  superior  kinds  should  be 
encouraged  for  the  horticultural  plans 
of  the  home. 


Co-Operative  Selling 

The  papers  and  discussions  of  the 
three  days'  sessions  covered  a  wide 
range  of  horticultural  topics.  Com- 
mercial apple  and  pear  growing, 
packing  and  handling  apples,  selling 
co-operation  and  storage  were  the 
subjects  discussed  of  special  interest 
to  commercial  orchardists.  The  co 
operative  spirit  was  in  evidence 
among  the  growers  and  steps  were 
taken  to  organize  on  the  plan  now  in 
operation  among  the  eastern  Nebraska 
growers.  Considerable  time  was  given 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  It 
was  evident  that  Iowa  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  have  splendid  co-oper- 
ative ideas  and  that  it  is  a  progressive 
movement  that  cannot  be  checked. 

The  ever-bearing  strawberry  re 
ceived  a  great  deal  of  attention  dur- 
ing the  small-fruit  session.  Several 
Iowa  growers  have  been  among  the 
foremost  of  the  country  in  develop 
ing  this  valuable  strain  of  straw- 
berries, which  bear  fruit  continuously 
throughout  the  growing  season.  These 
new  sorts  were  declared  to  be  equal 
in  hardiness  and  quality  to  the  old 
sorts  fruiting  in  late  May  and  early 
June;  they  bear  fruit  from  spring 
until  freezes  come  in  late  fall.  This 
makes  shortcake,  or  strawberries  and 
cream,  possible  to  farmers  from  their 
own  gardens  for  a  period  of  four 
months  or  more. 


Hardy  Fruits 

Another  feature  of  the  fruit  exhibits 
at  the  Iowa  meeting  was  the  display 
of  seedling  and  hybrid  fruit  by  Charles 
G.  Patten  of  Charles  City,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Patten  has  given  much  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  work  of  developing 
hardy  trees  and  plants  to  withstand 
the  rigorous  conditions  of  northern 
Iowa  and  of  Minnesota.  The  greater 
part  of  this  work,  which  has  already 
resulted  in  the  creation  and  dissem- 
ination of  a  number  of  superior  vari- 
eties of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  other 
fruits,  has  been  done  at  the  personal 
expense  of  Mr.  Patten.  However,  his 
work  had  become  recognized  as  of 
such  value  to  Iowa  and  the  northwest 
that  the  legislature  of  Iowa  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  now  lending  aid  to  Mr.  Patten 
in  his  great  work. 

His  method  of  creating  new  sorts  is 
by  "selection  and  by  crossing  the  in- 
ferior, though  hardy,  native  sorts  with 
those  having  superior  quality  but 
lacking  hardiness.  By  this  method,  a 
seedling  is  occasionally  secured  that 
has  the  superior  qualities  of  both 
parents  and  few  of  the  undesirable 
characteristics.  This  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess, especially  with  apples,  and  but 
ittle  can  be  accomplished  in  one 
generation.  Mr.  Patten,  however,  has 
already  given  to  the  northwest  several 
arieties  of  apples  adapted  to  sections 
where  only  the  worthless,  wild  sorts 
thrived  before.  Some  of  these  are 
better  adapted  to  the  north  and  west 
parts  of  Nebraska  than  many  sorts 
now  growing  there. 

The  standard  varieties  of  apples 
exhibited  were  largely  the  same  as 
found  at  the  horticultural  exhibtions 


MONET  IN  MELONS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  On  a  little 
less  than  two  acres  of  ground,  Maurice 
and  Robert  Monnich,  two  Dodge 
county  boys,  grew  $170  worth  of 
melons  this  year.  Except  the  last 
two  days'  hoeing,  all  the  work  on  the 
ground  was  done  in  addition  to  their 
other  farm  work.  These  two  days 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  oats 
harvest  and  the  thermometer  was  102 
to  104  in  the  shade.  Because  of  the 
extreme  heat  at  this  time  the  soil 
near  the  hills  was  disturbed  very 
little,  and  a  few  large  weeds  and 
bunches  of  grass  were  left  for  partial 
shade.  This  precaution  probably 
saved  a  good  share  of  the  crop  as  rain 
did  not  fall  for  weeks  afterward. 

The  land  on  which  the  melons  were 
raised  grew  barley  the  previous  year, 
except  a  small  part,  which  was  in 
corn.  The  barley  land  was  fall 
plowed  and  the  cornstalk  ground  was 
plowed  just  before  the  melons  were 
planted.  No  difference  could  be  no- 
ticed in  the  crop  on  the  two  kinds  of 
land.  The  only  fertilizer  used  was 
a  top  dressing  of  manure,  applied  in 
the  spring  just  before  harrowing  the 
ground.  Two  extremely  hot  days  and 
nights  during  the  last  week  in 
August  reduced  the  crop  fully  one- 
third.  This  caused  all  of  the  late 
melons,  the  size  of  a  lemon  and 
under,  to  drop  from  the  vines. 

The  boys  had  a  good  market  for 
their  melons  and  they  were  all  sold 
in  the  nearby  towns,  Hoope",  Scribner 
and  Uehling;  the  demand  was  greater 
than  the  supply.  The  marketing  was 
done  almost  entirely  with  an  auto- 
mobile, which  the  boys  own.  It  is  a 
small  car,  requiring  very  little  gaso- 
line, and  the  bill  for  fuel  was  not 
large;  the  repairs  amounted  to  almost 
nothing.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
melons  were  ordered  over  the  tele- 
phone and  were  taken  to  town  when 
other  produce  was  marketed.  In  this 
way  very  little  time  was  lost  in  the 
marketing. 

Only  the  tender  and  sweet  varieties 
were  grown,  and  the  quality  was 
excellent.  The  tough  shipping  kind 
cannot  be  sold  to  local  customers. 
The  best  sellers  of  the  watermelons 
were  Florida  Favorite,  Tom  Watson, 
Alabama  Sweet  and  White  Gem;  a 
few  of  the  Sweetheart  variety  were 
raised,  but  they  were  poor  sellers. 
The  favorite  muskmelon  varieties 
were  Tip  Top,  Defender,  Banana,  Ohio 
Sugar,  Emerald  Gem  and  Spicy  Canta- 
iniiDe.  A  few  Casabas  were  raised  for 
home  use,  but  they  did  not  bear  well 


and  were  not  profitable.  The  boys 
made  their  record  sale  when  the 
muskmelons  were  rjpening;  a  large 
wagon  load  of  them  were  sold  in  an 
hour;  the  customers  came  to  the 
wagon  and  paid  a  good  price. 

Knowing  the  kind  of  melons  that 
pleased  their  customers  was  one 
reason  for  the  boys'  success.  A  good 
melon  is  a  treat  for  almost  everyone 
and  finds  a  ready  sale.  It  seems 
strange  that  more  of  them  are  not 
grown.  A  few  hills  planted  on  one 
side  of  the  potato  field  or  in  one  end 
of  the  garden  will,  if  properly  cared 
for,  yield  enough  melons  for  an  or- 
dinary family. 

MRS.  JOHN  MONNICH. 

Dodge  Co. 


GK0YVTH  OF  ALFALFA 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  the  Oc- 
tober 29  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
was  an  article  entitled  "Young  Alfalfa 
in  Drouth."  I  think  the  explanation 
given  there  is  surely  correct.  My 
experience  in  Colorado  has  proved  it 
to  be  so,  and  Nebraska  conditions, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Colorado. 

On  the  uplands  here  in  eastern 
Colorado  I  have  learned  that  to  seed 
alfalfa  we  must  not  sow  a  nurse  crop 
with  it,  as  can  be  done  in  eastern 
Nebraska.  We  must  also  prepare  the 
ground  especially  for  the  plant.  Our 
annual  precipitation  is  only  sixteen 
and  one-half  inches.  To  grow  some 
crops  at  all,  and  others  successfully, 
we  must  conserve  the  moisture  of 
early  spring  and  the  snows  of  win- 
ter. If  we  have  the  moisture,  alfalfa 
seed  can  be  sown  here  at  any  time 
from  April  to  September  15  with  good 
results. 

After  years  of  experience,  my 
opinion  is  that  the  ideal  way  for  sow- 
ing alfalfa  on  upland  or  under  the 
irrigation  ditch  is  to  prepare  the 
ground  early.  Double  disk  it  so  it  will 
take  the  moisture  from  the  late  snows 
and  early  rains.  The  ground  should 
be  kept  in  perfect  condition  until 
sowing  time.  You  can  sow  about  the 
first  of  July  and  then  have  a  perfect 
stand  and  a  good  crop  by  September 
15,  even  with  less  than  the  normal 
rainfall  for  central  Nebraska.  By 
thorough  cultivation  all  weed  seed 
should  be  germinated  and  killed  by 
the  middle  of  June.  If  the  alfalfa  is 
sown  then  it  germinates  quickly  and 
grows  rapidly,  the  roots  growing 
downward  and  not  spreading  over  the 
surface  as  they  would  if  the  seed  was 
sown  early  in  the  spring. 

If  you  have  conserved  the  rainfall 
until  the  time  of  sowing,  and  have 
four  feet  or  more  of  moisture  in  the 
soil,  there  is  no  reason  why  alfalfa 
sown  in  this  way  should  not  make  a 
splendid  growth,  even  if  it  did  not 
rain  during  July  and  August.  If  the 
ground  is  free  from  weeds  the  alfalfa 
plants  cannot  consume  all  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil.  In  a  dry  time  almost 
all  of  the  roots  grow  downward  to 
this  stored-up  moisture. 

The  theory  that  old  alfalfa  plants 
stand  still  during  a  dry  time  is  cor- 
rect. Notice  the  heavy  growth  of  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  seeded  in  this 
way.  If  you  have  four  feet  of  sub- 
surface moisture  on  May  1,  and  a 
minimum  amount  of  rainfall  until  the 
first  of  September,  you  may  expect  to 
cut  one  and  one-half  to  two  tons  of 
hay  at  the  first  cutting.  Now  compare 
the  foliage  of  the  first  cutting  with  the 
time  of  growing.  You  will  see  that 
the  young  alfalfa  can  live  for  two 
months  without  any  rain  and  not  stop 
growing;  neither  will  the  four  feet 
of  moisture  in  the  sub-soil  be  entirely 
used  up.  But  the  old  alfalfa  will  use 
up  all  of  the  four  feet  of  moisture 
for  the  first  cutting,  and  must  wait 
until  rain  falls  before  it  makes  fur- 
ther growth. 

In  regard  to  plowing  up  alfalfa 
when  it  has  used  up  all  the  moisture 
in  the  sub-soil,  I  will  say  that  in  Colo- 
rado if  we  did  that  we  would  get 
nothing  but  first  crop  on  upland  after 
June  of  the  second  year;  our  rainfall 
is  all  consumed  by  the  first  crop  in 
old  alfalfa  fields.  It  may  stand  for 
weeks  and  put  out  no  foliage  at  all. 
but  when  copious  rains  fall  it  will 
start  again  and  grow  a  good  crop 

J.  T.  CHAPMAN. 
Logan  County,  Colorado. 


What  has  become  of  the  old  tree- 
planting  agitation?  At  one  time  in 
Nebraska  tree  planting  was  often  the 
subject  of  Fourth  of  July  orations. 
In  a  good  many  localities  more  trees 
would  make  a  better  looking  country 
and  more  comfortable  homes. 
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FARMERS  DISCUSS  ISSUES 


Flood  of  Ideas  at  Omaha  Congress 


The  fourth  annual  Nebraska  Farmers' 
Congress,  which  met  in  Omaha,  De- 
cember 9  to  12,  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  state  has  a  body  of 
farmers  shown  so  much  interest  in 
public  questions.  The  program  cov- 
ered home  economics,  rural  schools, 
farm  credits,  co-operation,  university 
consolidation,  and  taxation.  Of  these 
the  subjects  of  rural  schools  and  uni- 
versity consolidation  brought  out  the 
most  animated  discussion. 

The  congress  opened  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Brief  addresses  of  wel- 
come were  made  by  Commissioner 
Butler  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Omaha, 
and  by  Rome  Miller  on  behalf  of  the 
Omaha  Commercial  club.  President 
George  Coupland  responded  in  a  few 
words,  and  the  congress  was  in  full 
swing  without  any  tiresome  pre- 
liminaries. 

Rural  Credits 

On  the  program,  the  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  of  Wednesday  were 
assigned  to  rural  credits.  Mr.  Gordon 
Jones  was  on  the  program  for  Wed- 
nesday afternoon.  Because  he  was 
called  to  Washington  on  that  day,  his 
address  was  set  forward  to  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday.  Mr.  Jones  was  a 
member  of  the  party  of  bankers,  finan- 
ciers, professors,  farmers  and  others, 
known  as  the  American  commission, 
that  went  abroad  last  summer  to  study 
rural  credits  in  Europe.  He  is  not  a 
farmer;  instead  he  is  the  president 
of  a  large  national  bank  in  Denver 
and  is  interested  in  a  number  of 
country  banks  in  Colorado. 

In  a  general  way  Mr.  Jones  de- 
scribed the  operations  of  the  credit 
systems  of  Europe,  with  particular 
reference  to  Germany.  He  divided 
them  into  two  classes — those  supply- 
ing short-term  credit  and  those  sup- 
plying long-term  credit.  The  rural 
banks  of  the  Raiffeisen  system  supply 
short-term  credit.  They  perform 
about  the  same  service  for  the  farmers 
as  the  country  banks  of  this  country." 
"If  anybody  had  told  me  on  the  way 
over  that  the  banker  as  a  middleman 
could  be  eliminated  I  would  not  have 
believed  it,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "but 
when  we  arrived  in  Germany  I  found 
it  was  true.  The  farmers  there  have 
eliminated  the  banker  as  a  middle- 
man." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  operation 
of  the  rural  banks  there  is  very 
simple.  They  have  little  or  no  fur- 
niture, and  some  of  them  are  open 
only  once  of  twice  a  week.  Every 
member  of  one  of  these  banks  is 
liable  to  the  extent  of  his  worth  for 
all  the  debts  of  the  bank.  When  one 
member  secures  a  loan  the  whole 
village  knows  about  it  and  watches 
the  use  he  makes  of  the  funds.  Mr. 
Jones  expressed  the  decided  opinion 
that  farmers  in  this  country,  the  best 
ones  especially,  would  not  care  for 
so  crude  a  system.  He  could  see  no 
opening  in  this  country  for  such 
banks.  The  banks  already  established 
take  care  of  short-term  credit  for 
farmers  better  than  the  German  co- 
operative rural  banks,  and  are  mostly 
owned  by  farmers,  too.  What  we 
need,  continued  the  speaker,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  elastic  currency  that  will  allow 
bankers  to  discount  their  paper  and 
secure  plenty  of  money  to  make  loans; 
then  they  can  take  care  of  farmers. 
American  Farmers  "Different" 

Long-term  credit  in  Germany  is 
supplied  by  the  land-mortgage  banks. 
Mr.  Jones  described  and  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  old-fashioned  kind 
of  such  banks  in  which  the  members 
when  they  mortgaged  their  lands  were 
given  bonds  which  they  themselves 
had  to  sell  in  the  open  market.  It  was 
called  to  Mr.  Jones'  attention  that  the 
majority  of  the  co-operative  land- 
mortgage  societies  in  Germany  now 
sell  the  bonds  for  their  members,  a 
fact  that  he  admitted  quite  readily. 
Land-mortgage  banks,  by  making 
loans  for  long  periods,  at  low  rates 
of  interest  and  on  an  easy-payment 
plan,  have  enabled  many  farmerB  to 
become  land  owner*. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Jones  reiterated 


his  opinion  that  we  do  not  need  in 
this  country  co-operative  banks  for 
short-term  credit;  present  banking 
facilities  supply  that  need.  We  do 
need  land-mortgage  banks,  the  speaker 
said,  but  he  declared  quite  emphatic- 
ally that  they  should  not  be  co-oper- 
ative. "Farmers  in  America  are 
different  from  those  abroad  and  are 
not  of  a  temperameut  to  succeed  in 
co-operative  enterprises,"  said  he. 
Mr.  Jones  said  a  land-mortgage  system 
would  cause  values  of  land  to  rise. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  noted  Irish 
landlord  and  co-operative  leader,  came 
into  the  room  while  Mr.  Jones  was 
speaking,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  was  called  upon  by  President 
Coupland  for  remarks.  Co-operative 
credit,  said  Sir  Horace,  is  the  hardest 
of  co-operative  enterprises  to  organ- 
ize. He  feared  the  movement  in  this 
country  was  premature.  Bankers  are 
likely  to  gain  control,  not  because 
they  are  worse  than  any  other  class 
of  men,  but  because  there  is  no  agri- 
cultural opinion  in  this  country  on 
the  subject.  Whatever  system  of  rural 
credits  is  worked  out  should  rest 
upon  co-operation  among  farmers,  was 
the  emphatic  opinion  of  Sir  Horace. 
He  said  Mr.  Jones  had  been  unfair 
in  his  comparison  of  the  rural  banks 
of  Germany  with  the  country  banks 
of  this  country. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr. 
Frank  G.  Odell  showed  that  the  pres- 
ent agitation  for  rural  credits  was 
started  by  bankers,  but  that  their  plan 
was  to  organize  a  land-mortgage  sys- 
tem to  be  controlled  by  bankers.  The 
American  commission  was  not  a 
farmers'  commission,  said  he,  and 
farmers  should  watch  lest  the  bankers 
slip  something  over  on  them.  He  did 
not  think  the  bankers  were  very 
earnest  in  their  professed  desire  to 
change  a  system  in  which  they  (the 
bankers)  had  always  been  the  chief 
beneficiaries. 

Lower  Interest  Needed 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  discus- 
sion of  rural  credits  was  continued  by 
Professor  G.  N.  Lauman  of  Cornell 
University.  The  mortgage  debt  of 
farmers  is  very  heavy,  said  he,  and 
is  near  the  limit  in  some  sections  of 
the  country.  Where  the  land  is  over- 
capitalized, priced  too  high,  there  is 
danger  of  mortgaging  it  too  heavily. 
Land  in  this  country  is  not  so  good 
a  basis  for  credit  as  it  should  be  be- 
cause lands  have  not  been  cataloged. 
We  need  soil  surveys  and  the  Torrens 
system  of  land  title  registration  to 
make  land  a  standard  basis  for  credit. 
Then  we  need  to  apply  the  amortiza- 
tion plan  to  mortgages — easy  pay- 
ments over  a  long  period  of  years. 
With  such  reforms  agriculture  would 
be  advanced  because  it  would  be 
easier  for  farmers  to  secure  capital 
with  which  to  improve  the  productiv- 
ity of  their  farms. 

In  discussing  personal  or  short-term 
credit  Professor  Lauman  said  that 
bankers  often  tend  to  favor  large 
borrowers.  Unless  they  change  their 
tactics,  furnishing  credit  to  the  little 
fellows  must  become  a  community 
matter  as  it  has  in  Germany.  He 
thought  such  banks  could  be  organ- 
ized in  this  country  if  the  farmers 
put  their  minds  to  it.  In  Germany 
out  of  $500,000,000  of  working  capital 
in  the  Raiffeisen  banks,  89  per  cent 
comes  from  the  farmers  themselves 
and  their  neighbors.  In  other  words, 
with  their  own  capital  the  farmers 
are  supplying  the  credit  needs  of  their 
respective  communities,  and  at  rates 
of  interest  varying  from  4  to  5  per 
cent. 

Three  Essentials 

Three  things  we  need,  said  Profes- 
sor Lauman:  1,  a  land  title  registra- 
tion law;  2,  a  sound  co-operative  law; 
and  3,  co-operative  land-mortgage 
banks.  Professor  Lauman  was  asked 
if  making  it  easier  to  borrow  money 
upon  land,  and  thus  making  it  easier 
for  men  to  buy  land,  would  not  in- 
crease land  values  and  automatically 
offset  the  advantage  of  cheap  and  easy 


money  to  landless  men.  He  replied 
that  the  price  of  land  would  certainly 
rise,  and  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
demand  for  it,  but  that  in  his  opinion, 
because  of  the  machinery  for  secur- 
ing loans  and  repaying  them,  it  would 
be  easier  to  buy  land.  Professor 
Lauman  was  kept  busy  for  an  hour 
answering  questions. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
paper,  a  greenbacker  declared  the 
government  should  furnish  farmers 
money.  Others  insisted  that  present 
banking  facilities  were  ample,  and 
that  any  farmer  of  good  character 
and  deserving  of  credit  could  get  it. 
No  distinction  was  made  between 
land-mortgage  credit  and  personal  or 
short-term  credit.  Soon  the  discus- 
sion got  off  the  track  and  ended  in  an 
argument  as  to  whether  farmers  are 
prosperous  and  whether  the  young 
man  of  the  present  has  as  good  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  farm  as  the 
young  man  of  thirty  years  ago.  The 
session  was  adjourned  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  rural  credits  closed  with- 
out any  definite  conclusions. 

Home  Is  First 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  value  of  the 
home  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Emma 
Reed  Davisson  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  No  matter  what  the  occu- 
pation, said  she,  the  home  is  of  first 
importance;  women  have  kad  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  development  of  our 
civilization.  Housekeeping,  she  con- 
tinued, must  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  other  sciences.  The  girl  of  today 
and  tomorrow  must  have  her  hands 
cultivated  and  know  why  she  does 
things.  In  the  past  food  for  the 
family  was  never  thought  of  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  balanced  ration. 
She  deplored  the  present  educational 
system,  which  permits  students  to 
leave  college  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  frog  and  other 
animals,  but  does  not  instruct  them 
properly  to  care  for  their  own  bodies. 

Women  are  more  interested  in  the 
home  than  in  the  ballot,  thought  Mrs. 
Davisson,  but  that  they  will  have  a 
much  larger  part  in  the  world  in  the 
future  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
Normal  women  should  desire  to  be 
homemakers.  The  woman  who  has  no 
duties  outside  of  home  is  best  fitted 
to  take  care  of  her  home.  "The  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world  is  the 
woman  who  stays  in  her  own  home 
week  after  week,  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year,  takes  care  of  her 
children  and  gives  to  the  country  the 
strong,  sturdy  boys  and  girls." 

Mrs.  Davisson  was  followed  by  Pro- 
fessor Alice  Loomis  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  The  subject  of  Miss 
Loomis'  address  was  "The  Home  and 
School."  She  admitted  that  the  home 
comes  first,  but  added  that  the  school 
can  help  the  home.  Much  of  the 
child's  time  is  spent  in  the  school,  she 
said,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
be  such  as  to  provide  the  proper  in- 
fluence and  environment  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils.  The  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  made  more 
vital;  vocational  training  is  essential. 
The  value  of  activity  and  knowing 
why  we  do  things  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  work  of  the  school, 
she  concluded,  was  to  train  the  mind, 
body  and  spirit  of  the  child,  and  send 
him  out  into  the  world  able  to  meet 
the  problems  of  life. 

Rural  School  Problems 
Following  these  addresses  on  Tues- 
day evening  and  continuing  all  day 
Wednesday  the  program  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  rural  school 
problems.  W.  H.  Campbell  of  Clarks 
had  charge  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  he  turned  it  into  a  general 
discussion.  Many  important  points 
were  brought  out.  That  country 
schools  need  to  be  better  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  country  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  dele- 
gates, it  was  pointed  out  that  higher 
education  tends  to  draw  the  students 
away  from  the  farm.  Varying  opinions 
were  expressed  as  to  the  remedy  for 
rural  school  conditions.  It  seemed  to 


be  agreed  among  the  members  of  the 
congress  that  a  better  system  will  not 
be  established  until  farmers  demand  it. 

The  discussion  was  largely  of 
methods  by  which  the  children  can 
be  kept  on  the  farm  until  they  have 
received  a  high  school  education. 
Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  six- 
teen is  the  formative  period  of  a 
child's  life,  as  one  member  expressed 
it.  Then  the  child  needs  the  influence 
of  home.  If  he  is  sent  away  to  high 
school  the  influence  and  environment 
are  often  bad.  Some  of  those  present 
advocated  that  high  school  subjects 
should  be  taught  in  the  rural  schools 
as  at  present  organized.  The  main 
objection  to  this  was  that  one  teacher 
cannot  teach  so  many  subjects  and 
give  the  proper  amount  of  time  to 
each.  The  discussion  brought  out 
the  fact  that  in  school  districts  that 
do  not  have  railroads  the  tax  levy  is 
15.65  mills,  while  in  those  that  have 
railroads  it  is  only  12.28.  This  does 
not  give  all  schools  an  equal  chance. 
It  was  urged  that  some  method  be 
devised  for  dividing  the  railroad  tax 
equally  among  all  the  districts. 
Consolidation  the  Solution 
On  Wednesday  afternoon  Professor 
H.  C.  Filley  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska spoke  in  favor  of  consolidation 
as  a  solution  of  the  rural  school  prob- 
lem. Even  if  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  farms  can  attend  the  city  or  town 
schools,  the  latter  do  not  meet  their 
needs,  said  he.  He  pointed  out  that 
many  schools  in  Nebraska  have  less 
than  ten  pupils  and  are  maintained 
at  great  expense.  In  such  cases  con- 
solidation would  decrease  the  cost  and 
give  the  children  the  benefits  of  higher 
education.  Professor  Filley  gave  sta- 
tistics showing  the  development  and 
cost  of  consolidated  schools  in  various 
states.  He  admitted  that  such  schools 
usually  cost  more,  but  the  better  edu- 
cation given  more  than  offsets  the 
^xtra  expense. 

Continuing  his  remarks  he  said: 
"Instruction  in  the  one-room  school 
must,  as  a  general  thing,  end  with 
he  eighth  grade.  Occasionally,  ex- 
ceptional teachers  in  exceptional 
schools  can  give  ninth  grade  work 
satisfactorily,  but  so  far  there  has 
been  so  much  complaint  against  hurry- 
ing pupils  through  the  grammar 
grades  that  there  has  been  little 
opportunity  to  consider  the  possibil- 
ities of  advanced  work.  In  consol- 
idated schools  ten,  eleven  or  twelve 
grades  may  be  taught,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  school.  This  allows 
for  more  thorough  work  in  the  grades 
and  for  instruction  in  agriculture, 
manual  training  and  domestic  science 
in  the  high  school.  In  eastern  states 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  get  a 
college  trained  man  to  take  charge 
of  such  a  school  and  doubtless  it  will 
be  possible  in  Nebraska." 

Dean  Burnett  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
He  said:  "There  is  a  continually 
widening  gap  between  the  city  and 
rural  schools.  The  town  or  city  school 
has  adapted  itself  more  or  less  to  the 
needs  of  the  community.  It  is  better 
organized.  Industrial  features  have 
been  added  to  many  city  and  town 
schools.  That  is  where  rural  schools 
are  weak.  We  have  come  to  the  point 
where  the  ^ne-room  rural  school  does 
not  meet  the  situation,  and  we  cannot 
overlook  the  place  that  it  should  oc- 
cupy. The  rural  school  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rural  community  prob- 
lem and  as  long  as  we  have  the  one- 
room  rural  school  we  will  never  solve 
that  problem.  In  the  country  some- 
thing must  be  taught  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  surrounding  commun- 
ity. The  children  must  be  taught  to 
stay  in  the  community  and  build  up 
the  social  conditions  there." 
Co-Operative  Associations 
Thursday  was  co-operation  day.  In 
the  morning  Mr.  E.  M.  Pollard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Nebraska  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  discussed  the 
organization  of  that  body,  its  object 
and  what  it  has  accomplished.  This 
association  is  co-operative.  It  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  fruit  growers  of 
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SAVE- 
iTHE- 
HORSE 


FROM  COLLEGES 

Grant,  Iown.  March  3,  1913. 
Troy  Chemical  Co. ,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. . 
Your  excellent  book  pleased  us  so  much 
that  I  am  asking  you  to  send  ns  8  more 
copies  for  our  Agricultural  class. 
Thanks.  A.  "W.  Phillips,  Prin. 

Un'ty  of  California,  Berkeley,  March  11. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. : 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Save-The- 
Horse  Book,  which  contains  many  val- 
uable suggestions  and  good  advice  for 
horse  owners. 

Very  truly  yours,     F.  L.  Gblvftn. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating  horses 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if 
Remedy  fails.  You  risk  nothing  by  writing ;  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  for  advice  and  there  will 
be  no  string  to  it. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  our  18 
Years'  Discoveries— Treating  Every  Kind  Ring- 
bone—Thoropin— SPAVIN  —and  ALL — Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease — Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD- 
ERATE. But  write  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK 
—Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  14  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghanton.N.Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
.  Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send  ( 
by  Parcel  Post  or   Express  paid. 


Wheels  Under 
Load 


Means  Lighter  Draft 


Good  Work 
At  Least  Cost 

Over  100,000  satisfied  users  have  proved  it. 

Great  Western 

has  all  the  successful  features  and  no  untried 
experiments.  Front  wheels  turn  under  load,  en- 
abling you  to  turn  in  small  space — rear  wheels 
track  with  front— simplest  drive -frame  is  of 
trussed  steel.  Write  for  book— FREE. 
Get  facts  on  a  real  spreader.  Address 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 

291B  2nd  St.,  Rock  Island,  111.  36571 


THIS  SEASON  we  ship 
"Frozen   Lake  Superior 
Herring"  In  (pecial  made 
hbby—        wooden   boxes,  keeping 
■»  the  fish  clean  and  fresh. 

We  ship  only  when  we  can  rely  on  weather. 
Price  $3.50  per  100  lbs.;  500  lbs.  or  more, 
$3.25  per  100  lbs.  Enclose  money  order  and 
state  Railway.  .JOHN  DEOKKSTEDT  * 
CO.,    Box    533,    Two    Harbors,  Minnesota. 


400,000, 

Settlers? 
aTYeetr 

Immigration  figures  show  that  the  population 
ol  Canada  Increased  during  1913  i,v  tin- addition 
ol  400,000  new  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Most  of  these  have  gone  on  larms 
in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Lord  William  Percy  an  Eng  Ish  Nobleman 
says. 

The  possibilities  and  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Canadian  West  are  so  infinitely  greater 
than  those  which  exist  In  England  that  It 
seems  absurd  to  think-  that  people  should  be 
Impeded  from  coming  to  tne  country  wbere 
they  can  most  easily  and  certainiy  Improve 
their  position.  ' 

New  districts  are  being  opened  up, 
which  win  make  accessible  >•  great 
number  of  homesteads  in  districts 
especially  adapted  to  mixed  farm- 
ing and  grain  raising 

For  illustrated  literature  and 
reduced  railway  rate?  apply  to 
Superintendent  ol  Immigration, 
Ottawa  Canada  or  to  the 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


W.  B,  Rpnnett,  Room  a, 
Bee  builaing,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL  Clover,  Timothy, 
Alfalfa,  Seed  Corn.  Seed  Oats,  Millet,  Cane, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  samples  and  lowest  prices. 
AT»  BROTHERS  BLAIR,  NEB. 

■••4  Cor»  C«nttr  of  Th«  World. 


eastern  Nebraska.  Only  growers  that 
spray  their  fruit  and  practice  up-to- 
date  orchard  management  are  eligible 
to  membership.  Its  object  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  Nebraska  fruit  and 
find  a  good  market  for  it.  It  is  hoped 
to  make  the  association  so  valuable 
to  its  members  that  the  small  growers 
cannot  afford  to  remain  outside. 

The  association  has  been  successful 
in  improving  the  standard  of  apple 
production  in  eastern  Nebraska,  said 
Mr.  Pollard.  Through  it  the  members 
have  been  able  to  find  better  markets 
for  their  fruit.  It  has  been  influential 
in  lowering  the  shipping  rates  on 
fruit  to  points  in  Nebraska,  and  it 
has  made  a  name  for  Nebraska  apples 
in  other  states.  The  price  received 
for  apples  this  year  was  at  least  25 
per  cent  higher  than  the  members 
ever  received  before.  The  problems 
of  distribution  will  be  considered  next. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  place  Ne- 
braska apples  on  the  home  market  in 
order  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  may 
know  the  merit  of  the  splendid  fruit 
produced  in  the  state. 

The  Rochdale  system  of  co-operation 
was  briefly  outlined  on  Thursday 
afternoon  by  C.  Vincent  of  Omaha. 
He  termed  it  "the  greatest  financial 
institution  of  Great  Britain."  The 
secret  of  its  success,  he  said,  is  this: 
It  works  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
business  enterprises,  but  the  profits 
are  distributed  to  patrons  in  propor- 
tion to  the  business  done,  and  the 
outsider  is  given  one-half  as  much 
in  proportion  to  his  business  as  the 
members.  This  system,  which  is  true 
co-operation,  has  been  adopted  by  two 
farmers'  elevator  companies  in  Ne- 
braska. It  is  very  successful. 
University  Consolidation 

Thursday  night  the  question  for  dis- 
cussion was  university  consolidation, 
or  the  proposition  to  remove  the  state 
university  to  the  university  farm  and 
there  consolidate  it  with  the  agricul- 
tural college.  No  definite  action  was 
taken.  The  discussion,  however,  held 
the  close  attention  of  the  delegates. 
Mr.  Ross  Hammond  of  Fremont  spoke 
in  favor  of  consolidation.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  university  where  it  is 
now  located  cannot  develop  as  it 
should,  said  he.  More  ground  must 
be  purchased  adjoining  it  or  it  must 
be  removed  to  the  university  farm. 
The  leigslature  has  authorized  a  spe- 
cial tax  levy  of  one  mill  for  eight 
years,  which  will  amount  to  more  than 
a  half  million  dollars,  but  it  has  left 
the  choice  of  location  to  the  voters 
of  the  state.  This  will  be  decided  in 
the  next  general  election. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Reese  of  Lincoln  was  to 
have  presented  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  but  he  was  not  on  hand. 
However,  there  were  those  present 
who  objected  to  removal,  and  they 
defended  that  side  of  the  argument. 
Some  of  the  reasons  advanced  against 
removal  were  that  many  students 
would  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
which  the  city  affords  to  work  their 
way  through  the  university,  that  it 
would  take  the  students  away  from 
the  churches  and  that  removing  the 
institution  and  erecting  new  buildings 
would  cost  too  much. 

It  was  asserted  by  some  of  the 
speakers  that  the  merchants  of  Lin- 
coln were  the  most  strongly  opposed 
to  removal,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  affect  their  business.  Two 
points  raised  by  those  in  favor  of 
removal  were  whether  a  divided  uni- 
versity does  not  take  away  the  spirit 
of  university  life  that  should  be  given 
to  all  the  students,  and  whether  agri- 
culture shall  be  subordinated  to  other 
professions.  The  board  of  regents 
visited  many  of  the  other  universities 
and  in  nearly  every  case  it  was  found 
that  they  occupy  larger  campuses  than 
that  of  the  Nebraska  institution.  Many 
of  the  heads  of  these  institutions  ad- 
vised the  board  to  consolidate. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
congress  were  apparently  in  favor  of 
removal  as  a  cheaper  and  better  plan 
for  the  growth  of  the  institution.  As 
the  situation  now  stands  there  are 
duplicate  buildings  on  the  city  and 
farm  campus,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  is  spent  by  agricultural 
students  in  riding  between  the  two. 

On  the  program  Thursday  afternoon 
Mr.  T.  F.  Sturgess,  editor  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  spoke  on 
the  advisability  of  reorganizing  the 
state  board  of  agriculture.  He  asserted 
that  the  business  of  the  board  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  who  per- 
petuate themselves  in  office  and  con- 
trol the  state  fair.  He  said  that  passes 
were  given  indiscriminately  to  friends 
of  the  board  in  Lincoln;  also  that 
some  of  the  livestock  barns  are  Id 


very  undesirable  locations  on  the  state 
fair  grounds.  Members  of  the  board 
were  present  to  defend  the  present 
system;  they  were  perfectly  willing, 
they  said,  that  an  investigation  should 
be  made  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
charges. 

The  Tax  Question 

On  Friday  morning  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  With 
that  out  of  the  way  the  tax  question 
was  discussed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  in  the  evening.  This 
discussion  was  led  by  members  of  the 
state  tax  commission  and  a  few  others. 
The  chief  complaint  against  the  tax 
system  of  Nebraska  was  that  it  is 
inequitable,  and  the  opinion  was  gen- 
erally expressed  that  this  is  due 
largely  to  the  failure  to  reach  money 
and  credits  in  making  assessments. 
The  single  tax  theory  was  advanced 


by  a  few  persons  as  the  remedy.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Sheldon  contended  that  house- 
hold property  should  be  exempted 
from  taxation,  also  wearing  apparel. 
Money  and  credits  should  be  wholly 
exempted,  he  said,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  an  honest  listing 
thereof;  it  is  unfair  to  tax  the  man 
who  tells  the  truth  and  exempt  the 
man  that  mis-states  his  property.  He 
also  asserted  that  men  who  are  im- 
proving their  farms  should  be  assessed 
at  a  different  rate  of  taxation  than 
those  who  are  not. 

A  few  insisted  that  the  members  of 
the  tax  commission  should  be  more 
outspoken  in  their  opinions  on  the  tax 
questions.  One  member  of  the  com- 
mission asked  if,  after  hearing  all 
sides  of  the  tax  question,  it  was  any 
wonder  they  hesitated  to  express  an 
opinion. 


By  a  JsyhawKes 

Saturday,  December  13,  finds  us  en- 
joying the  finest  of  winter  weather. 
Every  day  now  like  this  is  a  day  less 
to  feed,  and  feed  is  the  great  item  in 
Kansas  this  year.  Even  where  there 
is  plenty  of  hay  none  of  us  can  forget 
that  it  will  sell  for  $14  a  ton,  and  if 
a  ton  can  be  saved  it  is  as  good  as  that 
much  earned.  The  long  spell  of  wet 
weather  we  had  last  week  blackened 
the  fodder  considerably,  but  the  great- 
est damage  was  done  to  the  kafir. 
That  was  very  green  and  immature 
when  cut  and  had  cured  out  very 
slowly.  Before  the  rain  it  was  the 
best  feed  we  had,  but  now  I  do  not 
consider  it  so  good  as  the  corn  fodder. 
Cattle  still  eat  it  well  in  spite  of  the 
color,  but  it  is  not  so  good  for  horses. 
Should  this  kind  of  weather  hold  out 
much  longer  it  is  going  to  cut  down 
greatly  on  the  amount  of  grain  needed 
here;  already  sales  of  corn  are  fall- 
ing off.  Many  will  feed  their  hogs 
no  longer  as  it  is  plain  that  packers 
are  not  going  to  let  them  reach  $8  in 
Kansas  City  if  they  can  help  it.  This 
means  about  $7  here,  and  we  cannot 
feed  for  that  with  corn  at  present 
prices. 

As  many  different  prices  are  offered 
for  corn  here  now  as  there  are  differ- 
ent market  places.  At  our  nearest 
point  corn  is  priced  today  at  76  cents, 
at  another  point  it  brings  74,  while 
still  another  market  quotes  it  at  73 
cents.  This  is  for  new  corn,  but  those 
who  have  been  buying  it  tell  me  that 
the  new  corn  is  of  better  quality  than 
the  old,  aside  from  containing  slightly 
more  moisture.  The  demand  for  corn 
is  falling  off,  because  market  prices 
for  all  kinds  of  fat  stock  do  not  war- 
rant 75-cent  corn.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  to  be  much  cheaper.  On  this 
farm  we  will  not  have  to  buy  much 
corn — perhaps  100  bushels — and  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  get  100 
bushels  of  oats  to  go  with  it.  That 
ought  to  make  good  horse  feed.  We 
can  get  the  oats  here  now  for  from 
44  to  46  cents  and  the  quality  of  the 
grain  is  good;  it  is  white  oats  from 
northern  Iowa.  Considerable  live- 
stock is  being  fed  here,  mostly  cattle, 
and  the  feeders  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  course  of  the  market.  It  now 
seems  that  cattle  are  not  going  as 
high  as  everybody  predicted. 

What  is  called  the  "Housewives' 
League"  in  Kansas  City  has  been 
throwing  all  sorts  of  fits  for  the  last 
two  weeks  over  the  high  price  of  eggs. 
They  finally  boycotted  egg  altogether 
until  the  price  should  go  down  to  32 
cents.  This,  together  with  the  fine 
weather  which  started  hens  to  laying, 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  eggs 
lower,  and  today  they  are  quoted  in 
Kansas  City  at  31  cents  a  dozen, 
wholesale,  for  both  fresh  and  storage 
eggs.  When  the  uproar  began  about 
20,000  cases  of  eggs  were  in  storage 
in  Kansas  City,  but  the  egg  owners 
began  to  move  them  out  at  once  to 
other  cities  until  now  there  are  left 
in  Kansas  City  less  than  5,000  cases 
in  storage.  Should  the  weather  turn 
colder  the  egg  eaters  there  will  pay 
dearly  for  a  little  temporary  advan- 
tage. The  boycotters  said  they  were 
not  making  war  on  fresh  eggs,  but  of 
course  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  one 
would  have  to  be  followed  by  a  re- 
duction in  the  other.  At  the  high 
prices  paid  there  has  been  no  money 
in  keeping  hens;  they  have  not  paid 
expenses  for  several  months.  I  am 
ju«t  wondering  what  city  folks  would 


do  should  country  people  take  up  the 
boycott  as  a  remedy  for  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  the  country  at  the  hands 
^f  the  city. 

This  will  be  read  about  Christmas 
time.  To  all  Nebraska  friends  I  wish 
a  Merry  Christmas.  It  will  soon  be 
nine  years  since  I  began  writing  for 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  and  in  that 
time  I  have  met  only  a  few  of  the 
readers  personally,  although  I  have 
heard  from  many  by  correspondence. 
I  wonder  how  many  there  are  who 
now  read  this  column  who  read  it 
when  it  first  started?  I  wonder  if 
they  will  agree  with  me  that,  even 
with  our  poor  crop  years,  both  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  are  slowly  getting 
ahead,  that  our  homes  are  gradually 
becoming  more  comfortable  and  that 
each  and  every  year  brings  the  farmer 
a  little  nearer  the  top  of  the  great 
heap  of  humanity.  Let's  not  forget 
the  children  this  week;  even  if  money 
is  scarce  many  things  can  be  done  to 
make  them  happy.  I  can  remember 
when  I  looked  forward  for  weeks  to 
Christmas  time  and  was  happy  witli 
presents  costing  only  a  few  cents.  I 
do  not  think  Nebraska  people  will  ever 
again  be  as  hard  up  as  they  used  to 
be  at  Christmas  times  in  the  early 
days  when  I  was  a  boy  there.  So 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  retain  my  in- 
terest in  Nebraska  and  I  wish  for 
her  people  all  that  is  good  at  this 
Christmas  and  all  others. 


CUT  OFF  PRIVILEGE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  have  no 
kick  on  the  position  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  takes  in  regard  to  a  rural 
credit  system,  but  you  fall  short  of 
expressing  the  whole  truth  when  you 
say  "farmers  have  no  more  right  to 
the  use  of  public  funds  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  than  have  .•.shermen  or 
mine  operators."  That  is  begging  the 
question,  and  can  only  befog  matters, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Farmers 
are  not  asking  for  any  such  special 
favors,  but  only  that  they  be  liberated 
from  those  who  now  hold  them.  It  is 
strange  that  at  every  suggestion  of 
bettering  the  conditions  of  farmers 
by  cheaper  money  should  call  forth 
comparisons  between  farmers  and 
men  in  other  industries  subjected  to 
the  same  discriminations  as  farmers. 

Why  is  it  that  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  those  who  control  the  money 
of  a  country  are  dictators  of  its  in- 
dustries is  ignored  by  those  engaged 
in  that  country's  industries?  Yet  it 
is  common  knowledge,  or  should  be, 
that  every  industry  and  business  en- 
terprise is  subject  to  such  dictation, 
which  is  simply  a  millionaire,  pauper- 
making  machine.  Why  such  a  system 
has  been  tolerated  so  long  is  past 
finding  out.  Not  only  does  the  govern- 
ment furnish  money  to  a  privileged 
few  to  be  loaned  to  the  people  in 
industry,  but  it  pays  them  a  bonus 
while  allowing  them  to  charge  the 
public  any  rate  of  interest  they  can 
squeeze  out. 

Well-meaning  people  are  crying 
"back  to  the  land."  Nostrums  are 
being  sought  to  bring  that  about.  I 
mention  only  one  of  these,  that  of 
putting  all  the  taxes  on  land — as 
though  placing  a  still  heavier  burden 
on  the  struggling  homeseeker  would 
stimulate  land  owning.  We  do  not 
need  more  laws  so  much  as  wo  need 
the  elimination  of  those  already  on 
the  statute  books  that  grant  special 
favors.  JONATHAN  HIGGINS. 

Lincoln  Co. 


The  high  cost  of  living  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  farm  may  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  a  good  garden.  It  is  not  too 
early  to  plan  for  next  summer's  oper- 
ations along  that  line. 


Wednesday,  December  24,  I9i> 
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Helping  the  Farmer 


By  PETER  KADFOBD 


As  national  lecturer  of  the  Farmers' 
Educational  and  Co-Operative  Union 
of  America,  which  is  the  largest  in- 
dustrial organization  in  the  world,  I 
want  to  discuss  through  the  press  a 
few  fundamental  errors  that  have 
crept  into  our  economic  thought  in 
relation  to  agriculture.  The  democ- 
racy of  the  occupation  prevents  any 
one  person  from  holding  power  of 
attorney  for  the  farmers,  but  I  feel 
sure  I  shall  voice  the  sentiment  of 
the  union  and  of  the  12,000,000  men 
who  follow  the  plows  of  this  nation 
in  what  I  have  to  say. 

The  farmer  is  so  accustomed  to 
having  advice  handed  him  on  a  silver 
platter  that  to  presume  to  speak  in 
his  own  behalf  does  violence  to  cus- 
tom and  perhaps  borders  on  impu- 
dence hardly  tolerated  in  the  society 
of  industry,  but  he  is  nevertheless  a 
factor  in  agriculture  and  his  view- 
point, right  or  wrong,  must  be  reck- 
oned with  by  those  who  deal  with  the 
subject. 

City  Man  Mistaken 

The  city  man,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
understand  the  farmer  and  neither 
does  he  fully  comprehend  his  prob- 
lems. This  is  often  true  of  state  and 
national  lawmakers  as  well.  It  is 
quite  a  luxury,  and  very  human,  to 
think  that  one  is  right,  but  error  is 
always  expensive  to  those  who  bear 
the  burden,  and  in  this  case  it  is  the 
farmer — for  those  who  scheme  seldom 
plow. 

The  intense  interest  that  is  being 
taken  in  agricultural  development  and 
the  expression  of  true  friendship  in- 
dicated by  organized  and  individual 
efforts  of  many  good  citizens,  is  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times,  but  the  waste  of  effort  through 
impracticable  methods  and  the  lack  of 
co-ordination  and  co-operation,  is  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  the  age.  The  effi- 
ciency of  every  dollar  now  invested  in 
promoting  agriculture  can  be  in- 
creased a  hundred-fold  by  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  farmer  and  his 
needs  on  the  part  of  those  who  ap- 
propriate and  direct  the  expenditure. 
It  is  fair,  I  hope,  to  suggest  to  those 
who  would  teach  us  efficiency  that 
they  study  it  as  well. 

Profit  is  the  greatest  incentive  to 
production  and  compulsory  education 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
farmer  is  human.  He  works  for  profit 
and  he  will  intensify  and  diversify 
whenever  it  pays  him  to  do  so,  and  no 
amount  of  well-written  formulas  or 
monstrous  exhibits  will  permanently 
influence  him  quite  so  much  as  a 
dollar  at  the  end  of  the  row.  Not  a 
theoretical  dollar,  but  one  he  can  put 
in  his  pocket,  a  dollar  that  comes 
from  the  result  of  a  sale.  The  weak- 
ness of  many  plans  that  have  been 
commissioned  and  thrust  upon  the 
farmer  is  that  the  factor  of  profit  has 
not  been  duly  considered. 

Farmer  Misunderstood 

The  farmer  is  also  misunderstood. 
It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  ironies  of 
fate  that  commissions,  boards  and 
special  investigators  —  of  times  more 
romantic  than  practical — sent  out  by 
the  government,  organizations  or 
philanthropists,  invariably  conclude 
that  the  farmer  is  an  incompetent. 
Then  there  are  agricultural  adven- 
turers that  frighten  us  with  prophe- 
cies of  hunger,  mischievous  statisti- 
cians that  argue  the  decadence  of 
agriculture,  and  the  theorists  with 
their  cure-alls;  all  of  them  deploring 
the  incapacity  of  the  farmer. 

The  American  farmer  of  today  is 
the  most  capable  workman  in  the 
history  of  the  world's  agriculture. 
The  farms  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duce an  annual  farm  value  greater 
than  any  other  agricultural  country 
on  the  globe.  The  American  farm  is 
the  largest,  it  is  true,  but  the  final 
test  of  a  successful  producer  is  net 
receipts  to  the  farmer  and  that  is  in 
favor  of  the  American  plowman. 

There  has  been  a  very  steady  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  products  to  the 
farm  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
thirty  years— not  as  great  an  increase 
as  other  lines  of  industry  perhaps,  but 
we  compare  favorably  with  the 
farmers  of  other  nations.  The  record 
by  decades  is  as  follows:  The  aver- 
age farm  produced  in  1890,  $538:  in 
1900,  $822;  and  in  1910,  $1,336.  We 
also  show  during  this  period  an  In- 
crease of  over  2,000,000  farms. 

We  also  compare  favorably  with 
other  occupations  from  the  standpoint 
of  success.    Tt  1«  Said  that  pn  per  cent. 


of  the  merchants  fail  and  60  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturers,  but  there  are 
very  few  farmers  that  make  an  assign- 
ment. It  is  true  no  great  riches  are 
acquired  by  the  individual  farmer, 
but  at  the  big  feat  of  making  both 
ends  meet,  our  record  is  good,  and  we 
have  fewer  skeletons  in  the  closet 
than  any  other  industry. 

Cause  of  the  Trouble 

There  is  a  vice  in  much  of  the  pub- 
licity given  to  agriculture  that  should 
be  eliminated.  It  is  true  isolated  cases 
of  ignorance  and  indolence  exist,  but 
these  instances  are  always  the  ex- 
ception in  any  community,  and  the 
percentage  of  delinquents  is  no  greater 
than  in  any  other  line  of  industry. 
Men  who  are  unable  to  make  their 
way  in  the  highways  of  trade  move 
from  the  cities  to  the  farm  and  perish 
for  want  of  adaptability.  Agricul- 
tural missionaries  sometimes  inclined 
to  be  sensational,  startle  the  public 
with  reports  of  thrilling  rescues  made 
from  the  furrows  of  ignorance. 

To  encourage  our  boys  we  some- 
times give  them  the  garden  spot  of 
the  farm  and  give  it  first  preference 
in  cultivation.  The  result  is  a  larger 
yield  and  it  is  heralded  to  the  world 
that  the  child  can  beat  his  father 
farming.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
be  eccentric  practice  fancy  farming 
and  enthusiasts  announce  the  discov- 
ery of  visionary  methods  of  culture 
that  will  revolutionize  farming.  Such 
instances  could  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  civilization  began  and  will 
continue  until  the  end  of  time.  The 
delinquents  we  will  always  have  with 
us  and  likewise  the  frivolous,  the  in- 
dulgent and  the  enthusiast,  but  those 
who  would  assist  the  farmer  must 
turn  from  them  and  co-operate  with 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  agriculture. 
Those  who  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  appear  to  judge 
the  farmer  by  the  isolated  cases  of 
incompetency  and  take  his  frivolous 
achievements  seriously,  consider  him 
incapable  of  comprehending  his  own 
problems  and,  unconscious  of  his  pos- 
sibilities, regard  him  as  a  public  ward 
to  be  assisted  but  not  consulted. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived,  the  farmer 
is  a  capable  workman.  I  want  to  again 
extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  efforts 
to  help  the  farmer  of  whatever  nature 
or  source,  and  my  only  desire  is  to 
encourage  this  work  and  increase  its 
efficiency;  but  if  the  merchant  thinks 
he  is  rendering  a  sufficient  service  by 
giving  a  pair  of  suspenders  for  a 
bushel  of  the  biggest  corn,  and  the 
banker  a  few  pence  for  the  most  curi- 
ous looking  pumpkin,  they  are  seri- 
ously mistaken.  The  problem  is  too 
great  to  yield  completely  to  such 
treatment. 


COLOR  OF  CORN 

A  Nance  county  subscriber  sends 
this  query:  "Is  there  any  record  of  a 
test  in  which  the  feeding  value  of 
white  corn  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  yellow  corn?  If  so,  will  you  please 
tell  me  where  to  secure  the  figures 
showing  the  results.  A  neighbor  and 
I  have  had  a  dispute;  he  says  it  takes 
less  yellow  corn  than  white  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  gain  in  feeding  and 
fattening  stock." 

A  search  of  experiment  station 
literature  does  not  show  that  any  test 
has  ever  been  made  to  determine  the 
relative  feeding  values  of  white  and 
yellow  corn.  A  multitude  of  chemical 
analyses,  however,  do  not  show  any 
difference  due  to  color.  Here  is  what 
Professor  W.  A.  Henry,  the  well 
known  authority  on  feeding,  says 
about  it  in  his  book  "Feeds  and 
Feeding": 

"Both  chemical  analysis  and  ex- 
perience oppose  the  assertion,  often 
heard,  that  yellow  corn  is  more  nutri 
tious  than  white,  or  the  opposite.  In 
fact,  the  coloring  matter  of  yellow 
corn  is  so  minute  in  quantity  as  to 
be  unweighable.  While  a  certain 
strain  or  variety  of  one  may  be  su 
perior  to  any  particular  strain  or 
variety  of  the  other  in  a  given  locality 
there  is  no  uniform  difference  between 
white  and  yellow  corn  in  productive- 
ness or  feeding  properties." 

In  other  words,  no  greater  differ 
ence  can  be  found  between  a  variety 
of  white  corn  and  a  variety  of  yellow 
corn  than  can  be  found  between  two 
varieties  of  white  or  two  varieties  of 
yellow — which  means  that  the  r<Mor 
ham  nnthlnr  to  do  with  tt 
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Mayer  Honorbilt  School  Shoes  are  strong,  sturdy 
and  lasting.   They  "wear  like  iron",  give  twice  the 
service  of  other  shoes,  and  cost  no  more.  These 
school  shoes  have  double  leather  toes — hard 
to  wear  out — soles  and  uppers  made  of  extra 
tough,  wear-resisting  leather. 


HONORBILT 
SCH00LSH0ES 


are  made  with  special  regard  to  the  fit  and  comfort  of  growing 
children — fit  perfectly  and  are  handsome  looking.  Your  school 
shoe  money  lasts  longer  if  you  buy  Mayer  Honorbilt  School  Shoes. 

WARNING— Always  be  sure  and  look  for  the  Mayer 
name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us.  f'tfjf/' 

We  make  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  fo'  men,  women  and  children;  Dry  so  x, 
the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yenna  Cushion  Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Com-    \r>\   *  -  / 
fort  Shoes.  \S^s^»S>. 


F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 
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Pump 

with  a 


Farm  Cushman 

AO-Purpose 

Engine 


4-H.  P. 

-Cycle 


Does 

everything 
any  4-H.  P.  engine 
will  do  and  some  work 
no  other  engine  can  do.  An 
ALL-PURPOSE,  all-season  engine 
AND  will  ran  any  binder.  Weighs  190 
lbs.  Throttle  governor.  Guaranteed 
10  years.  Also  2-cylinder  6  H .  P.  up  to 
20  H.  P.   Get  catalog  and  trial  offer. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  2036  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


CI  A -.22  Galvanized 

•>l4r 


Srlndtr.      |  Steel  Wind  Mill. , 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and. 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  in- 1 
vestlgate. Write  VISS! 
for  catalog  and  f 
price  lis. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


BECOME  AN  AUTO 

!j#|^EXPERT§ 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  going  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2846  North  20th  Street  OMAHA,  NP" 


BE  AN  AUTO  EXPERT 


Bjr^^llp'  We  teach  you  how  to  run  and  repair  auto- 
mS?  mobiles  in  six  weeks  and  fit  you  for  a  good 

(paying  job  or  we  don't  charge  one 
cent.   Practical  instruction,  plenty  of  road 
work,  etc.    Only  school  teaching  pattern 
_  making,  moulding,  casting,  etc 


vFrce  Illustrated 
catalog  shows  how 
yon  can  hold  a  Job 
paying  $20  a  week 
up.  Write  TODAY, 


The  Big,  52-Page 
Holiday  Number 

TF  THE  DATE  on  the  label  of  yonr  paper  is 
*  marked  out  with  a  blue  pencil,  it  means 
that  you  should  send  in  your  subscription  at 
once,  so  that  you  will  not  miss  the  big  "Holi- 


THE  WINTER  COURSE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  Sgjvg 

This  course  is  intended  for  all  men  who  cannot  leave  their  farms  for 
the  regular  course  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Farmers  are  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  various  problems 
of  Soil  and  Farm  Management  under  the  direction  of  Experts  iv  each  de- 
partment. 

The  course  in  Farm  Machinery  takes  up  the  question  of  seleCTion,  corred 
use  and  care  of  Farm  Machinery. 

Practical  instruction  in  Dairy  Husbandry,  Breeds,  Feeding  and  Stock 
Judging  is  given,  using  for  demonstration  the  choice  animals  owned  by 
the  University. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  common  diseases  of  farm  animals.  The  serum 
treatment  for  hog  cholera  is  explained.    The  registration  fee  is  $4. 

Board  and  room  can  be  obtained  for  from  $4  to  $5  per  week.  Thirty-five 
or  forty  dollars  will  pay  the  total  cost  of  attendlnc  the  entire  course. 

For  further  information  address — 

The  Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture,  University  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Under  Editorial  and  Boelness  Management  of 
SAMUEL,  ROY  McKELVIE. 


A  weekly  Agricultural,  Live  Stock  and 
Home  Newspaper,  published  every  Wednes- 
day at  119  North  Sixteenth  street,  Lincoln, 
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SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. 

One  year  (in  advance)  I1.0C 

Watch  your  label;  If  date  Is  not  changed 
T/lthln  three  weeks  of  remittance,  notify 
ut.  We  guarantee  to  stop  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  when   the  time  paid  for  expires. 


Advertisers  Must  Be  Reliable. 

The  advertising  columns'  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  are  as  carefully  edited  as  the  read 
lng  columns.  To  protect  our  readers  we 
turn  away  all  unscrupulous  advertisers. 
Moreover  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
those  advertisers  whose  business  we  do  ac- 
cept. Losses  sustained  by  subscribers  through 
patronizing  any  Nebraska  Farmer  advertiser 
who  may  prove  to  be  a  deliberate  swindler 
we  agree  to  make  good;  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  advertisers.  This  guar- 
antee holds  only  when  written  complaint  la 
made  to  the  publisher  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction, 
accompanied  by  proofs  of  swindle  and  loss, 
and  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  deceptive  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement In  The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publish*!?. 


Total  precipitation  in  Ne- 
Year's  braska  this  year  will  not 
Moistnre.     be  much    below  normal. 

When  men  in  the  future 
look  back  over  annual  precipitation 
records  they  will  wonder  why  we  did 
not  grow  more  corn  in  Nebraska  in 
1913.  If  they  stop  to  examine  the 
record  by  months,  however,  they  will 
see  quickly  enough.  We  had  g.od 
early  rains  and  good  late  rains,  but 
a  great  shortage  in  mid-summer.  The 
precipitation  of  the  late  fall— or  shall 
we  say  early  winter? — has  made  up 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  shortage 
of  the  summer,  but  it  came  too  late 
to  help  the  corn.  We  may  wonder 
why  moisture  comes  from  the  clouds 
so  much  easier  now  than  in  July  and 
August,  but  it  does  no  good  to  worry 
about  it.  The  moisture  now  in  the 
ground  will  apply  on  next  year's  crops. 


Scientists  now  suspect 
A  Guilty  that  the  bedbug  is  a  car- 
Bug,        rier  of  tuberculosis.  After 

feeding  upon  some  person 
with  that  disease  the  bedbug  is  found 
to  have  the  bacilli  in  his  blood  and 
salivary  glands  ready  to  pass  them 
on  to  the  next  person  from  whom  he 
extracts  a  meal.  Thus  far  it  is  only 
a  suspicion,  but  it  looks  reasonable. 
If  the  bedbug  is  a  carrier  of  tuber- 
culosis, why  not  of  other  germ  dis- 
eases? The  bedbug  must  be  swatted 
along  with  the  typhoid  fly  and  the 
malaria-carrying  mosquito.  However, 
we  hate  the  bedbug  no  more  fervently 
because  of  this  new  suspicion.  Before 
now  we've  occupied  the  same  bed 
with  bedbugs,  and  whether  they  car- 
ried smallpox  or  black  death  didn't 
concern  us  so  much  as  that  the  little 
pests  kept  us  awake.  Away  with  the 
sleep-disturbing  parasites! 


Have  the  trusts  grown 
Brass  Tacks,  up  because  large  con- 
cerns can  produce  and 
distribute  goods  more  cheaply  than 
smaller  concerns?  The  question  of 
efficiency  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  trust  question.  Secretary  Redfield 
of  the  department  of  commerce  recog- 
nizes this;  in  his  first  annual  report 
he  says: 

"There  is  a  growing  question  In 
the  minds  of  experienced  and  thought- 
ful men  as  to  whether  the  'trust'  form 
of  organization  is  industrially  efficient 
and  whether  bigness  and  bulk  are 
always  necessary  to  production  at  the 
lowest  cost.  It  may  be  conceded  that 
massing  of  capital  and  the  grouping 
of  great  quantities  of  labor  have  cer- 
tain elements  of  efficiency.  But  It  is 
doubtful,  at  best,  whether  these  favor- 
able elements  are  all  the  factors  that 
exist,   and    whpthpr    thprp    dopp  not 


come  a  point  of  maximum  efficiency 
at  minimum  cost  beyond  which  an 
increase  of  product  means  an  increased 
cost  per  unit  of  that  product." 

Mr.  Redfield  proposes  to  make  a 
study  of  combinations  and  large  cor- 
porations to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  really  efficient.  If  they  are 
found  to  be  efficient  in  proportion  to 
their  size  then  it  would  be  idle  to  talk 
about  breaking  them  up;  government 
regulation  or  ownership  would  be  the 
only  solution.  But  if  the  great  trusts 
are  found  not  to  be  more  efficient 
than  smaller  concerns  of  less  than 
monopoly  size,  then  the  obvious  con- 
clusion must  be  that  they  -are  the 
result  of  special  privileges.  The 
remedy  would  be  to  abolish  privilege 
in  all  its  forms. 

The  outlook  for  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  trust  question  is  more  hope- 
ful now  than  ever  before.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  matter  the  administra- 
tion is  getting  down  to  brass  tacks. 


The  indications  are  that 
More  a  large  acreage  of  alfalfa 
Alfalfa.      will  be  sown  in  Nebraska 

in  1914.  Much  of  the 
seeding  planned  for  last  summer  will 
be  done  next  year,  and  a  great  deal 
more  besides.  The  demonstrated  abil- 
ity of  alfalfa  to  give  profitable  returns 
in  an  unfavorable  season  has  made  it 
more  popular  than  ever.  A  good  seed 
crop  has  made  alfalfa  seed  cheaper 
than  it  has  been  for  several  years. 
Indeed,  the  seed  for  an  acre  of  alfalfa 
costs  only  a  little  more  now  than  the 
seed  for  an  acre  of  wheat.  While 
seed  is  cheap  is  the  time  to  buy  and 
sow  it.  A  local  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  in  Saunders  county  is  negotiat- 
ing with  seed  growers  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state  for  seed  in  wholesale 
quantities.  That  is  a  good  plan,  for 
it  insures  both  better  quality  and  a 
better  price  than  buying  individually 
in  small  lots.  Farmers  in  other 
neighborhoods  might  well  follow  this 
example. 


According  to  the  gov- 
More  Wheat,  ernment  report  for  De- 
cember the  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  sown  in  the  United 
States  this  fall  is  8.6  per  cent  larger 
than  in  1912.  The  increase  amounts 
to  2,888,000  acres,  or  nearly  as  much 
as  the  total  area  sown  to  winter  wheat 
n  Nebraska.  A  good  wheat  crop  fol- 
lowed by  a  poor  corn  crop  apparently 
stampeded  farmers  to  wheat.  The 
greatest  increases  in  acreage  are  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  It  comes  as  a 
distinct  surprise  to  learn  that  in 
Nebraska  the  increase  is  only  2  per 
cent;  we  would  have  placed  it  much 
higher  than  that.  For  the  country 
hs  a  whole  the  average  condition  of 
winter  wheat  on  December  1  was  97.2, 
the  highest  on  that  date  since  1903. 
In  Nebraska  the  total  acreage  sown 
is  3,253,000;  the  condition  on  Decem- 
ber 1  was  86,  compared  to  the  ten- 
vear  average  of  94.  These  figures  on 
the  acreage  and  condition  of  winter 
wheat  in  the  United  States  will  do 
nothing  to  boost  the  price  of  wheat. 


On  page  1199  we  pub- 
Livestock  lish  an  article  by  Mr. 
Regulations.  F.  C.  Crocker,  president 
of  the  Nebraska  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board. 
The  article  deserves  careful  reading. 

Mr.  Crocker  offers  substitute  regu- 
lations for  the  ones  proposed  by  the 
Nebraska  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, published  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  of  December  3.  The  veterin- 
arians are  asking  for  a  monopoly  of 
vaccination  work.  Mr.  Crocker's 
regulations  would  allow  farmers  to 
administer  hog  cholera  serum  and 
other  vaccines,  but  he  proposes  that 
the  livestock  sanitary  board  shall 
employ  two  competent  men  to  assist 
farmers  in  controlling  hog  cholera. 
Also,  he  would  make  a  rule  to  ship 
all  state  serum  to  farmers  directly, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  veterinarians 
making  a  rake-off  upon  it. 

These  matters  will  be  up  before  the 
livestock  sanitary  board  at  its  next 
meeting,  which  will  occur  soon.  If 
you  agree  with  Mr.  Crocker,  you 
should  write  to  one  or  all  of  the 
members  of  the  board  and  say  so.  By 
all  means  protest  against  the  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  veterinary 
medical  association,  because  they 
would  create  a  veterinary  trust.  The 
members  of  the  livestock  sanitary 
board  are:  J.  H.  Bulla,  South  Omaha; 
H.  J.  Pritchard,  Falls  City;  J.  A. 
Burg,  Pender;  Alex.  Burr,  Pullman; 
and  F   C.  Ono.kor.  Filley. 


After  the  first  of  next 
Parcel  Post  January  we  will  have  a 
Improved,     real    parcel    post,  one 

that  will  approximate  the 
fondest  dreams  of  farmers.  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  has  ordered  changes 
to  take  effect  at  that  time,  which  in- 
volve both  increases  in  the  weight  of 
mailable  packages  and  reduction  in 
rates.  This  is  the  second  such  change 
since  parcel  post  was  established,  and 
it  is  even  more  sweeping  than  the  first. 

As  everybody  knows,  parcel  post 
rates  are  based  on  zones  of  distance. 
When  the  system  was  established  on 
January  1,  1913,  the  following  zones 
were  fixed:  First  came  the  territory 
within  reach  of  a  single  postoffice  on 
rural  or  city  routes;  the  first  zone 
included  points  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  mailing  office;  the  second  zone 
included  points  between  fifty  and  150 
miles  of  the  mailing  office;  the  third 
zone,  between  150  and  300;  the  fourth 
zone,  between  300  and  600;  the  fifth 
zone,  between  600  and  1,000;  the  sixth 
zone,  between  1,000  and  1,400;  the 
seventh  zone,  between  1,400  and  1,800; 
and  the  eighth  zone  all  points  beyond 
1,800  miles.  At  the  outset  the  weight 
limit  for  any  distance  was  eleven 
pounds. 

On  August  15,  when  the  first  im- 
portant change  in  the  system  was 
made,  the  first  and  second  zones,  as 
described  above,  were  combined  into 
one,  since  called  the  second  zone. 
The  term  first  zone  was  then  applied 
to  territory  within  reach  of  a  single 
postoffice  on  city  or  rural  routes.  At 
that  time  the  weight  limit  on  packages 
mailed  for  delivery  within  the  newly 
established  first  and  second  zones  was 
increased  to  twenty  pounds,  rates 
were  also  reduced  from  5  cents  for 
the  first  pound  and  1  cent  for  each 
additional  pound  to  5  cents  for  the 
first  pound  and  1  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional two  pounds  in  the  first  zone, 
and  from  6  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  4  cents  for  each  additional  pound 
to  5  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  1 
cent  for  each  additional  pound  in  the 
second  zone. 

The  order  that  goes  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1914,  increases  the  weight 
limit  in  the  first  and  second  zones 
(all  points  within  150  miles  of  the 
mailing  office)  to  fifty  pounds,  and  in 
all  the  zones  beyond  the  second  to 
twenty  pounds.  Farmers  will  then  be 
permitted  to  mail  a  fifty-pound  pack- 
age of  farm  produce  to  any  city  within 
150  miles  of  their  home  postoffice. 
Rates  in  the  first  and  second  zones 
under  the  new  order  will  remain  as 
fixed  on  August  15,  but  beyond  the 
eecond  zone  reductions  will  be  made 
as  follows: 

Third  zone  from  7  cents  for  the 
first  pound  and  5  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional pound  to  6  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
pound;  fourth  zone  from  8  and  6  to 

7  and  4;  fifth  zone  from  9  and  7  to 

8  and  6;  sixth  zone  from  10  and  9 
to  9  and  8.  Books  will  be  admitted  to 
parcel  post  under  the  new  order. 

When  the  parcel  post  law  was  passed 
farmers  were  justified  in  feeling  that 
it  was  a  very  imperfect  thing.  But  it 
contained  its  own  antidote  in  the  form 
of  a  provision  that  with  the  consent  of 
the  interstate  commerce  commission 
the  postmaster-general  could  make 
changes  in  rates  and  zones  when 
changes  seemed  advisable.  Mr.  Burle- 
son has  been  using  this  power  to  good 
advantage  in  improving  the  system. 
Last  summer  when  he  made  his  first 
changes  some  of  the  senators  for  the 
express  companies  tried  to  change  the 
law  to  take  discretionary  power  from 
the  postmaster-general,  but  they  soon 
subsided  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  new 
order. 

The  country  has  definitely  embarked 
upon  parcel  post.  We  are  now  in  no 
danger  of  losing  it,  and  future  changes 
are  likely  all  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  further  improvement. 


How  strange  it  is  that 
Transplanting,  bankers  who  have 
visited  Erope  to  study 
rural  credit  conditions  bring  back 
accounts  of  the  success  of  the  farmers' 
co-operative  banks  and  co-operative 
land-mortgage  societies  there,  and  yet 
tell  us  that  such  systems  cannot  be 
transplanted  to  America. 

Mr.  Gordon  Jones,  in  his  address 
to  the  farmers'  congress  at  Omaha 
two  weeks  ago,  said  the  farmers  of 
Germany  had  eliminated  the  banker 
as  a  middleman,  and  for  that  reason 
were  securing  loans  at  lower  rates  of 
interest  than  farmers  in  this  country. 
But  when  he  came  to  his  conclusion 
it  was  that   in   this  cnnntrv  nothing: 


whatever  should  be  done  to  disturb 
the  banker  as  a  middleman.  We  have 
heard  three  national  bankers  speak 
on  this  subject  within  a  year,  and 
strangely  enough  they  all  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Jones  described  the  successful 
workings  of  the  co-operative  land- 
mortgage  societies  in  Germany,  and 
showed  how  they  were  helping  land- 
owning farmers  to  secure  loans  for 
improvements  at  very  low  rates  of 
interest.  He  was  sure  that  we  need 
a  land-mortgage  system  in  this  coun- 
try, but  equally  as  positive  that  it 
should  not  be  co-operative.  The 
reason  he  gave  for  the  latter  was 
that  farmers  in  this  country  are 
"different"  from  those  abroad. 

Mind,  we  do  not  say  that  farmers 
in  this  country  are  ready  to  organize 
either  kind  of  credit  system  until  they 
learn  to  pull  together,  to  do  team- 
work, and  understand  better  what  true 
co-operation  means;  but  we  see  no 
reason  for  saying  that  things  are  so 
essentially  different  in  this  country 
that  even  a  general  principle  cannot 
be  transplanted  from  Europe. 


To  keep  water  out  is  the 
Roads.  secret  of  good  earth  roads 
where  the  soil  is  heavy, 
for  water  makes  mud  and  mud  makes 
bad  roads.  Dragging  improves  roads 
because  it  puts  them  in  a  condition 
to  turn  water.  If  used  at  the  right 
time  the  drag  puddles  the  surface  of 
the  roadway  and  causes  it  to  bake. 
Furthermore,  the  drag  fills  the  ruts 
and  makes  a  crown,  so  that  when 
water  falls  it  runs  off  into  the  ditches. 

But  earth  roads  are  put  to  the  test 
when  it  rains  slowly  and  keeps  it  up 
for  several  days,  or  when  snow  melts 
in  the  roadway.  Then  the  water  stands 
in  the  wheel  tracks  and  is  churned 
into  mud  by  each  passing  team  and 
vehicle.  Under  such  conditions,  how- 
ever, stretches  of  road  that  have  been 
dragged  long  and  faithfully  can 
always  be  distinguished;  they  become 
muddy  at  the  surface,  but  the  crust 
beneath  holds  unless  wet  weather  is 
long  continued  and  traffic  very  heavy. 

The  recent  wet  weather  was  harder 
on  roads  than  anything  since  1909. 
Then  the  condition  of  the  highways 
started  an  agitation  for  "permanent" 
or  paved  roads.  We  wonder  if  this 
season's  experience  will  revive  that 
question.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
earth  roads  are  not  always  good,  but 
here  in  Nebraska  well  dragged  roads 
are  usually  good,  and  are  always 
passable.  Under  such  circumstances 
talk  of  spending  several  thousand 
dollars  a  mile  for  stone,  gravel,  brick 
or  cement  surfaceing  is  premature  for 
rural  communities.  At  least  we'd 
better  first  try  keeping  the  roads  well 
dragged. 


A  drunken  man  reeled  to 
Bank  the  window  of  one  of  the 
Guarantee,  national  banks  in  Omaha 
to  cash  a  large  check. 
The  check  was  good,  but  the  bank 
wouldn't  give  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
to  an  intoxicated  man.  Immediately 
he  went  out  and  told  a  number  of 
persons  that  the  bank  wasn't  paying 
out  any  cash.  In  a  few  days  the  story 
spread  that  the  bank  was  unsafe.  A 
run  started  and  for  a  day  or  two  the 
situation  looked  serious. 

The  bank  was  reported  to  be  in 
excellent  condition  at  the  time  the 
run  started,  but  no  bank  on  its  own 
resources  can  withstand  a  run.  Bank- 
ing practice  is  based  upon  the  prob- 
ability that  all  the  depositors  will 
not  want  their  money  at  once.  The 
greater  part  of  the  funds  of  every 
bank  are  loaned  out  and  cannot  be 
immediately  recovered  to  pay  depos- 
itors. The  run  on  that  Omaha  bank 
might  have  resulted  in  its  failure, 
which  would  have  caused  a  panic  in 
Omaha  that  would  have  reached  out 
into  the  state — all  started,  if  reports 
are  true,  by  one  drunken  man. 

Now  do  you  suppose  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  depositors 
in  that  bank  would  have  applied  for 
their  money  if  the  deposits  had  been 
guaranteed,  as  they  are  in  state  banks 
in  Nebraska?  Of  course  uot.  The 
average  depositor  would  have  said. 
"Let  her  blow  up,  we're  safe."  With 
depositors  saying  that  the  bank  would 
never  have  felt  the  slightest  un- 
easiness. 

Learned  men  tell  us  thac  the  guar- 
antee of  bank  deposits  would  break 
down  if  any  considerable  number  of 
banks  failed  at  once,  and  that  its  effect 
can  be  only  psychological,  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  That  is  quite 
true,  but  if  the  psychological  effect  is 
to  prevent  runs,  then  in  preventing 
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finnncial  flurries  bank  guarantee  does 
all  that  anyone  has  ever  said  it  would 
do.  Any  well  managed  bank  can 
weather  a  financial  storm  if  its  de- 
positors do  not  press  it.  Bank  guar- 
antee is  needed  to  forestall  such 
calamities  as  might  have  resulted  at 
Omaha  if  the  run  had  continued. 

We  believe  that  ere  many  years  the 
national  bankers  will  be  as  active  in 
lavor  of  guarantee  of  deposits  for 
national  banks  as  they  were  in  oppos- 
ing the  plan  for  state  banks. 


It  is  estimated  that  the 
Crop  Values,   combined  values  of  the 

corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay 
and  barley  produced  in  Nebraska  in 
1913  exceeded  the  value  of  those  crops 
produced  in  this  state  in  1912  by  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars.  These 
figures  stir  the  pride  of  loyal  Ne 
braskans,  yet  they  may  be  misleading, 
and  may  do  harm  by  giving  wrong 
impressions.  It  must  be  understood 
that  in  making  this  estimate  the  total 
production  of  each  crop  has  been 
counted  at  the  market  price  prevail 
ing  at  the  time.  But  all  the  stuff 
produced  on  the  farms  of  the  state  is 
not  sold;  a  considerable  part  must 
be  used  to  produce  another  crop.  If 
corn  was  selling  at  $3  a  bushel 
fellows  with  long  pencils  could  make 
the  farmers  look  mighty  prosperous 
even  though  each  farmer  had  only 
enough  corn  for  horse  feed.  The 
prosperity  of  farmers  consists  not  in 
the  total  value  of  what  they  produce 
from  the  soil,  but  in  the  value  of  what 
they  have  for  sale  after  keeping  back 
enough  to  feed  the  work  stock  and 
provide  for  other  home  needs. 


Two  books  we  suggest 
Two  for  winter  reading  on 
Good  Books,  the  farm.  One  is 
"Principles  of  Rural 
Economics"  by  T.  N.  Carver  formerly 
a  professor  at  Harvard  University, 
but  now  connected  with  the  depart 
ment  of  agriculture  at  Washington. 
This  book  deals  with  economic  sub 
jects — land,  rent,  interest,  distribution 
of  wealth,  co-operation,  distribution 
of  population,  and  others — from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farm.  It  was  not 
written'  particularly  to  show  how  to 
make  the  farm  more  profitable,  but 
rather  to  explain  economic  laws  and 
principles.  We  cannot  endorse  all 
that  Professor  Carver  says,  but  we 
know  of  no  work  that  gives  so  clearly 
and  so  compactly  the  main  points  in 
rural  economics. 

The  other  book  is  "Farm  Manage- 
ment" by  C.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell 
University.  Farm  management  is  a 
division  of  rural  economics,  so  that 
in  a  measure  this  book  overlaps  the 
other  we  have  described,  but  it  is 
more  specific  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  conducting  a  farm.  Moreover,  it 
was  written  primarily  to  show  how  to 
make  the  farm  profitable.  The  book 
contains  discussions  of  types  of  farm- 
ing, size  of  farms,  farm  capital, 
methods  of  renting,  farm  labor,  crop- 
ping systems,  marketing  and  book- 
keeping. It  is  replete  with  actual 
data  secured  in  farm  surveys.  No 
other  book  that  we  have  seen  ap- 
proaches Professor  Warren's  in  value 
as  a  treatise  on  farm  management. 

Farmers  who  desire  something  solid 
to  read  this  winter,  something  that 
will  instruct  as  well  as  entertain, 
should  buy  one  or  both  of  these  books ; 
they  will  open  up  entirely  new  fields 
of  thought.  We  do  not  sell  either 
book,  but  to  anyone  interested  we 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  publishers. 


Cornstalk  disease,  or  what- 
Cornstalk    ever  you  may  choose  to 
Disease,     call  it,  is  taking  a  large 
toll  of  cattle  again  this 
year.    Many  farmers  insist  that  the 
trouble  should  not  be  called  a  disease, 
because,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  simply 
impaction  caused  by  eating  too  much 
dry  material.    The  preventives  they 
suggest  are    to    feed    something  in 
addition  to  the  cornstalks,  and  to  give 
plenty  of  salt  and  water.  This  theory 
is  opposed  by  farmers  who  have  lost 
cattle  in  the  stalks  when  they  were 
getting  other  feed  and  plenty  of  water. 

Other  observers  believe  that  poison- 
ing is  the  cause  of  losses  in  the  corn- 
stalks. The  very  sudden  death  of 
many  animals  in  stalk  fields  when 
every  condition  seemed  to  be  favorable 
has  always  made  this  theory  seem 
plausible.  But  no  poison  has  ever 
been  found  in  cornstalks  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  kill  cattle. 

A  practicing  veterinarian  told  us 
not  long  ago  that  he  believed  the 
trouble  was  simply  acutp  «ndl ration. 


which  would  result  in  giving  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Corn- 
stalks, said  he,  after  they  have  stood 
a  few  weeks  contain  but  little  more 
nourishment  than  sawdust  and  are 
highly  indigestible.  It  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  weather-beaten  cornstalks 
are  hard  to  digest,  even  though  they 
may  contain  considerable  nourishment 

The  experiment  stations  seem  to 
have  given  up  the  search  for  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  Ask  an  experi- 
ment station  man  about  it  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  farmers  should  cut  their 
cornstalks  for  fodder  or  silage  and 
avoid  all  danger.  It  is  true  that  corn 
stalks  are  safe  when  fed  as  fodder  or 
ulage,  and  that  is  certainly  the  way 
to  secure  the  highest  feeding  value 
therefrom,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  all  the  cornstalks  in  Nebraska 
are  fed  that  way. 

The  pasturing  of  cornstalks  is  an 
actual  condition,  and,  even  though  it 
is  not  an  economic  practice,  so  long 
as  it  is  so  largely  followed  farmers 
have  a  right  to  ask  experiment  sta 
tions  to  try  to  find  the  cause  of  corn 
stalk  disease.    We  should  like  to  see 
our  Nebraska  station,  and  those  in 
other  western  corn-belt  stations,  re 
new  such  investigations. 


THE  VETERINARY  TRUST 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Attention  has 
been  called  to  a  set  of  regulations 
offered  for  adoption  to  the  State  Live- 
stock Sanitary  Board  by  the  Nebraska 
Veterinary  Medical  Association.  In 
brief,  the  regulations  proposed  would 
place  the  inspection  of  livestock  for 
interstate  shipment  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  state  association  of 
veterinarians,  and  would  practically 
put  all  hog  cholera  vaccination  work 
into  the  hands  of  veterinarians.  The 
proposed  regulations  have  caused  a 
flood  of  protests  from  stockmen  in 
every  part  of  the  state. 

The  eradication  of  hog  cholera  is 
the  question  of  the  greatest  economic 
importance  to  the  livestock  interests 
of  Nebraska.  It  may  be  enlightening 
to  review  what  has  been  done  in  that 
direction  already  and  see  what  part 
the  veterinarians  have  played.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  serum  treatment 
for  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera,  the 
Nebraska  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
five  years  ago  asked  the  state  leg's'a 
ture  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
serum  under  the  direct'on  of  the  state 
experiment  station.  The  experiment 
station  did  not  ask  for  the  appropri 
ation;  it  was  given  to  the  authorities 
there,  and  they  made  a  very  credit- 
able showing  the  first  two  years  on 
such  a  small  sum. 

Three  years  ago  the  swine  breeders 
secured  a  much  larger  appropriation 
for  this  work,  after  they  had  encoun- 
tered the  most  active  opposition  from 
private  commercial  serum  interests. 
At  the  session  of  the  legislature  last 
winter  the  stockmen  asked  for  and 
were  granted  a  fund  of  $15,000  to  pay 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture 
of  state  serum,  and  swine  growers 
are  now  getting  the  serum  from  the 
experiment  station  at  less  than  it 
costs  to  produce  it — and  the  Nebraska 
plant  is  turning  out  more  serum  than 
any  other  plant  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  opinion  is  now  growing  that 
serum  will  not  eradicate  hog  cholera 
without  something  else  being  done. 
Diphtheria  anti-toxin  and  smallpox 
'accine  do  not  control  those  diseases 
n  the  human  family;  it  is  necessary 
or  health  officers  to  enforce  quaran- 
tine regulations.  So,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  prompt  treatment  of  hog  cholera 
when  it  first  appears  in  a  community 
is  more  essential  for  the  eradication 
of  the  disease  than  even  the  distribu- 
tion of  large  amounts  of  serum.  There 
must  be  some  regulation  over  this 
branch  of  the  work.  That  authority 
would  naturally  fall  in  any  state  to 
the  state  veterinarian  or  to  a  live- 
stock sanitary  board.  For  the  best 
results  this  work  must  be  done  by 
an  agency  separate  from  the  experi- 
ment station  or  agricultural  college, 
although  in  the  closest  co-operation 
with  the  authorities  of  those  institu- 
tions. 

How  about  machinery  of  this  kind 
n  Nebraska?  Formerly  the  state  vet- 
erinarian in  this  state  held  his  office 
by  appointment  from  the  governor  and 
a  change  occurred  with  each  change 
of  administration.  Rivalry  has  always 
existed  among  the  veterinarians  for 
the  place.  Sometimes  the  department 
has  been  conducted  as  more  of  a  pie 
counter  for  veterinarians  than  as  a 
help  to  livestock  interests.  These 
things  made  it  necessary  to  reorganize 
ihf>  Ptafp  vptorinary  dppartmpnt.  Ac- 


cordingly the  stockmen  of  the  state 
presented   to   the   last   legislature  a 
bill  to    create  a    livestock  sanitary 
noard  to  take  over  the  state  veterin 
ary  department.    The  bill  was  passed 
and  the  appropriation  for  the  mainte- 
nence  of  the  department  was  doubled 
The  livestock   sanitary  ooard,  there 
fore,  is  a  sort  of  "board  of  health' 
for  livestock.    It  has  power  to  make 
regulations  respecting  livestock  san 
itation  and  animal  diseases. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  employ  competent 
men  to  go  out  into  the  state,  at  no 
expense  to  farmers,  and  counsel  with 
them  as  to  how  to  use  serum  and 
control  cholera.  When  farmers  see 
that  the  state  is  interested  in  their 
welfare  and  is  not  allowing  the  veter 
inarians  to  rob  them  they  will  treat 
their  hogs.  This  is  the  only  method 
I  believe,  that  will  result  in  the 
eradication  of  the  disease. 

As  for  the  attempt  of  the  veterin- 
arians to  get  control  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  serum,  that  is  only  an 
example  of  the  many  obstacles  the 
livestock  interests  of  the  state  have 
had  to  overcome  in  their  fight  against 
hog  cholera  in  Nebraska.  The  in- 
terests of  the  veterinary  profession 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  greater  im 
portance  than  the  livestock  industry 
The  veterinarians  who  are  trying  to 
gain  control  of  the  application  of 
serum  are  not  seeking  the  eradication 
of  hog  cholera.  The  generous  pro 
tection  they  pretend  to  offer  swine 
growers  against  bad  serum  does  not 
cover  up  the  obvious  selfish  motives 
o  handle  the  serum,  or  the  desire  to 
secure  as  much  practice  as  possible 
when  the  cholera  spreads. 

Instead  of  the  regulations  proposed 
by  the  veterinarians  I  would  offer 
the  following: 

1 —  That  the  state  serum  and  virus 
be  sold  and  shipped  to  farmers  and 
swine  growers  only. 

2 —  That  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  employ  at  once  at  least  two 
competent  men  for  field  work  to 
apply  the  serum  where  their  services 
are  most  needed,  without  charge  to 
farmers  for  such  service. 

3 —  That  any  qualified  veterinarian 
be  authorized  to  do  inspecting  or  test 
ing  of  livestock  for  interstate  ship 
ment;  that  all  inspecting  and  testing 
be  done    according  to    rules  of  the 
State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board;  that 
the  license  of  any  veterinarian  who 
Hoes  not  follow  such  rules  be  revoked 
and  that  rules  be  made  to  limit  the 
charges  for  inspecting  and  to  specify 
the  work  to  be  done. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  important 
to  keep  the  serum  out  of  the  hands 
of  veterinarians  who  make  a  rake-off 
in  selling  it  to  farmers.  Also,  when 
the  serum  is  shipped  directly  to  the 
farmer  or  swine  grower  he  can 
choose  his  own  veterinarian,  or  other 
assistant,  to  administer  it.  After  hav 
ing  trouble  with  veterinarians,  Iowa 
has  made  such  a  regulation  as  I  have 
suggested,  and  serum  is  shipped 
C.  O.  D.  direct  to  farmers,  and  farmers 
only,  iu  that  state. 

Some  action  will  probably  be  taken 
by  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board 
at  its  next  meeting,  which  will  occur 
soon,  upon  the  regulations  proposed 
by  the  veterinarians. 

Gage  Co.  F.  C.  CROCKER. 


THE  RENTER  PROBLEM 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Is  it  possible 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  renters 
both  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm? 
It  seems  so.  The  press  is  beginning 
to  respond  to  a  demand  for  space  in 
which  to  discuss  the  question.  One 
and  all,  writers  quote  government 
statistics,  which  I  think  is  very  cold- 
blooded. It  answers  the  purpose,  of 
course,  and  is  the  most  reliable  means 
to  show  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  a 
general  way.  The  mills  of  selfishness 
grind  fast,  but  the  mills  of  govern- 
ment statistics  grind  oh  so  slowly. 
But  there  is  a  glimmer  of  light  in 
the  distance.  I  trust  it  will  approach 
rapidly,  for  the  renter  problem  1* 
becoming  a  national  one. 

We  read  of  so  many  farmers  moving 
to  town.  There's  a  reason.  We  read 
that  the  renter  is  robbing  the  soil: 
we  read  of  the  high  cost  of  living;  we 
read  of  the  great  number  of  un- 
employed; we  read  of  the  scarcity  of 
livestock;  we  read  of  the  high  prices 
of  land;  we  read  of  strikes;  we  are 
reading  of  a  probable  war  with  Mexico 
—there's  a  reason  for  all  these  things. 
The  question  I  ask  is  this:  "What 
is  the  reason?"  Is  it  possible  that 
•  hp   dominating    forcp   of  papitalism 


has  reached  its  apex  and  from  under 
its  crumbling  walls  the  people  must 
commence  life  over  again?  If  so.  1 
hope  we  will  profit  by  experience  and 
not  build  another  idol  of  gold  to 
worship. 

Farm  land  has  become  too  high  in 
price  for  a  workingman  to  ever  hope 
to  go  back  to  the  land.  So  it  is  left 
to  that  great  middle  class — the  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  merchants — to  go 
back  to  the  land  and  support  them- 
selves. To  think  that  they  will  is 
absurd.  M.  D.  STONE. 

Custer  Co. 


DYNAMITE  FOR  DRAINING 

I  have  some  land  upon  which  water 
stands  after  heavy  rains.  My  plan 
is  to  loosen  the  subsoil  with  dyna- 
mite. Can  you  give  me  full  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  to  proceed? — A.  W.  M.. 
Holt  county. 

Tf  water  stands  on  this  land  be- 
cause it  has  hard-pan  under  it,  break- 
ing up  the  hard-pan  may  allow  the 
water  to  escape  more  quickly.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  land  is  simply 
swampy,  dynamiting  will  not  help  it. 
In  breaking  up  hard-pan  the  amount 
of  dynamite  to  use  and  the  spacing 
of  the  holes  will  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  the  depth  and  thickness  of  the 
layer.  If  it  is  not  more  than  three 
feet  thick,  holes  drilled  about  thirty 
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Method  of  placing  dynamite  to 
loosen  hard-pan. 

feet  apart  each  way,  or  about  forty- 
eight  to  the  acre,  should  be  sufficient; 
that  is,  the  field  should  be  divided 
into  squares  thirty  feet  across,  with 
a  hole  at  each  corner. 

The  holes  may  be  made  with  an 
iron  bar  slightly  larger  in  diameter 
than  a  stick  of  dynamite;  they  should 
extend  just  through  the  hard-pan 
layer.  Each  hole  should  be  loaded 
with  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
sticks  of  25  to  30  per  cent  dynamite, 
one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter 
and  eight  inches  long.  The  action  of 
these  low  explosives  is  to  shatter  a 
greater  area  of  hard-pan,  and  not  just 
to  blow  out  a  small  cavity,  as  is  the 
case  when  high  explosives  are  used. 
The  charge  is  lowered  into  the  hole 
with  the  fuse  or  fuse-wire  extending 
to  the  surface:  An  old  broom  handle 
makes  an  excellent  instrument  with 
which  to  ram  the  charge  into  the  hole 
and  to  tamp  the  earth  over  it.  Never 
use  a  metal  or  metal-pointed  tamping 
stick. 

Several  of  the  charges  may  be  fired 
at  one  time,  either  by  means  of  a  fuse 
such  as  is  used  to  ignite  powder,  or 
by  means  of  wires  attached  to  a  small 
electric  generator,  called  a  blasting 
machine,  and  leading  to  an  electric 
cap  buried  in  the  dynamite  cartridge. 
Dynamite  will  not  explode  by  being 
lighted,  but  must  be  fired  by  means 
of  a  cap  connected  to  the  fuse.  The 
companies  selling  dynamite  furnish 
complete  instructions  as  to  the  han- 
dling of  the  explosive. 

IVAN  D.  WOOD 

University  of  Nebraska. 


TO  PREVENT  WASTE  OF  HAY 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  One  of  my 
horses  persisted  in  throwing  out  half 
the  hay  from  the  manger,  and  tram- 
pling it  underfoot.  This  was  done  by 
a  dexterous  thrust  of  the  nose  in  an 
effort  to  come  at  the  best  part  of  the 
hay.  I  first  nailed  strips  across  the 
manger  two  feet  apart.  This  stopped 
wasting  the  hay,  but  made  it  very 
difficult  to  fill  the  manger.  I  hit  upon 
a  better  plan.  A  light  frame  of  nar- 
row boards  was  made  with  cross- 
pieces  every  two  feet.  This  exactly 
fit  the  top  of  the  manger,  and  was 
hinged  to  it  at  the  back.  The  frame 
was  thrown  back  when  filling  the 
manger,  and  when  closed  down  pre- 
vented wasting  of  the  hay. 

H.  F.  GRTNSTEAD. 
Polk  county.  Missouri. 
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December  15. — Our  regular  exquisite 
fall  weather  prevails.  It  freezes 
quite  hard  at  nights,  but  the  days  are 
warm,  sunny  and  dry.  This  is  fine 
weathor  for  livestock. 

But  few  cattle  are  on  feed  in  this 
immediate  section.  Corn  and  feeders 
were  figured  too  high  in  the  fall,  and 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  did  not 
have  the  nerve  to  take  the  chance.  Of 
course,  nearly  all  of  the  hogs  are 
being  fed  out  in  all  of  that  section 
where  corn  was  grown.  In  the  Scotts 
Bluff  country  a  good  many  cattle  are 
on  feed  again,  but  the  sheep  feeding 
is  the  largest  livestock  industry  up 
there,  so  far  as  numbers  go. 

Corn  husking  was  resumed  after 
the  weather  dried  off  and  the  most  of 
it  is  now  gathered.  Of  course,  a  few 
fields  belonging  to  belated  farmers  are 
left,  but  not  many.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  corn  coming  onto  the  mar- 
ket. Evidently  the  shellers  have  not 
got  to  work  yet,  and  maybe  the  grow- 
ers think  the  price  will  be  a  little 
better  later.  A  neighbor  who  has  6,000 
bushels  piled  up  on  the  ground  expects 
to  shell  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  roads  are  being  dragged, 
among  others  the  one  between  our 
place  and  town.  This  is  certainly  a 
great  improvement  and  is  duly  appre- 
ciated. There  is  nothing  much  worse 
to  develop  temper  in  the  horse  or  his 
driver  than  a  rough,  frozen  road.  We 
have  several  hundred  tons  of  beet 
pulp  to  haul,  as  well  as  that  many 
tons  of  hay,  so  have  a  team,  and  part 
of  the  time  two,  on  the  road  the 
greater  part  of  the  time. 

That  rainy  spell  the  first  of  the 
month  did  the  biggest  job  of  tire- 
setting  that  we  have  ever  heard  of. 
The  air  here  had  been  dry  for  so  long 
that  about  all  of  the  tires  in  the 
country  were  loose.  The  way  old 
Jupiter  Pluvius  beat  the  blacksmiths 
out  of  a  job  was  worse  than  stealing 
pennies  from  a  dead  man's  eyes. 

Now  that  the  corn  is  out,  the  farmer 
who  does  not  have  a  lot  of  livestock 
has  a  sort  of  breathing  spell  after  the 
strenuous  season's  work.  He  can  pick 
up  his  daily  paper  and  try  to  study 
up  on  the  currency  question  now  agi- 
tating congress  and  the  country  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  present  tight  money  market.  I 
confess  it  is  a  trifle  too  deep  for  me.  A 
good  many  different  plans  for  a  better 
farmers'  credit  system  are  being  dis- 
cussed, but  it  does  not  look  to  a  man 
up  a  tree  as  though  any  of  them  were 
workable.  Since  the  farmer  is  seek- 
ing no  favors,  it  seems  that  about  all 
he  needs  is  the  chance  and  the  right 
to  do  what  he  wishes  in  the  matter. 

One  of  our  neighbors,  the  other  day, 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  of  the  state  should 
be  loaned  on  real  estate  instead  of  on 
bonds  and.  securities  of  that  nature. 
He  thought  the  farmers  would  be  very 
willing  to  pay  as  much  interest  as 
these  securities  are  netting  the  state 
under  the  present  system.  As  the  law 
would  have  to  be  changed  to  allow 
lending  the  funds  on  real  estate  there 
is  a  good  chance  for  some  would-be 
legislator  to  stump  his  district  on 
that  platform. 


HOW  SCHOOLS  FIT  FOR  LIFE 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  In  your 
paper  of  October  1,  I  read  the  article 
on  "Schools  Fail  to  Fit."  The  writer 
seemed  to  thiak  that  twelve  years  of 
school  life  does  not  give  a  girl  a  prac- 
tical education  that  fits  her  to  be  mis- 
tress of  a  home. 

Let  us  see.  What  are  the  duties  of 
a  mother?  For  example,  we  will  take 
a  farmer's'  wife,  as  her  position  is 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  places 
where  there  is  the  hardest  work.  Is 
it  simply  to  wash,  clean,  cook,  raise 
chickens,  and  hoe  the  garden?  I  grant 
that  it  is  important  for  these  things 
to  be  done  and  done  well;  hut  let  us 
nut  first  things  first. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  girl  that 
was  raised  on  the  farm  who  does  not 
know  how  to  cook,  sew  antf  the  gen- 
eral principles  by  which  a  hom~ 
should  be  maintained.  What  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  mother?  In  it  not  to 
train  the  child  mentally,  mr.rally  and 
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in  our  common  Bchools  for  only  eight 
years,  and  at  a  time  wheti  both  body 
and  mind  are  Just  beginning  to  grow 
how  can  she  do  this  effectively?  Do 
people  have  the  impression  that  high 
schools  teach  a  certain  course  of 
study  and  deal  in  platitudes  that  will 
never  be  used  outside  of  the  school 
building?  I  say  a  thousand  times  no. 
The  subjects  taught  are  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  things  taught  them  are 
the  fundamentals  that  cause  their 
minds  to  grow  and  prepare  them  to 
fill  the  place  they  desire,  and  to  fill 
it  well.  They  are  taught  to  be  thorough 
in  everything  they  do  and  to  do  it  in 
the  best  and  quickest  Way  possible. 

The  mental  horizon  of  the  girt  that 
finishes  only  the  common  schools  is 
much  smaller  than  the  one  of  the 
girl  who  has  completed  high  school 
with  an  ever-Increasing  thirst  for 
knowledge.  And  which,  think  you, 
will  be  the  more  capable  of  training 
the  minds  of  her  children,  and  souls, 
too,  for  that  matter — the  one  that  has 
studied  botany  and  can  take  them  for 
a  ramble  in  the  woods  or  through  the 
green  fields,  explaining  and  telling  to 
them  of  the  beauty  God  has  given  us, 
or  the  one  to  whom  the  wild  flower 
is  a  kind  of  weed  or  at  the  best  just 
a  "little  pretty?"  Is  it  the  woman 
that  has  studied  chemistry  and  has 
found  in  that  science  a  wonderland 
where  the  commonest  things  of  life 
take  on  a  halo  of  glory  because  she 
has  studied  them,  has  seen  how  won- 
derful things  really  are,  and  what  a 
mighty  God  there  must  be  to  create 
a  few  simple  elements  out  of  which 
thousands  of  other  things  are  formed 
in  different  combinations?  I  say 
whose  child  will  have  the  greater  ad- 
vantage— this  woman's  or  the  one  to 
whom  water  is  simply  water  and 
wood  is  wood,  without  a  thought  of 
what  each  is  composed?  It  is  not 
only  this,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
things  that  are  before  our  eyes  every 
day  which  we  do  not  see,  for  "having 
eyes  we  see  not." 

As  another  example,  let  us  take 
literature.  The  deep  things  of  this 
cannot  be  delved  into  in  the  common 
schools  because  the  children's  minds 
cannot  grasp  them.  How  much  richer 
and  deeper  is  the  mind  of  the  woman 
that  can  grasp  the  beautiful  in  the 
nrose  and  poetry  of  our  great  writers. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  our  high  schools 
teach  nothing  of  practical  value  in 
home  building.  The  girl  that  is  de- 
termined to  have  every  Latin  sentence 
correct  and  every  problem  worked 
right  will  not  hesitate  and  make  in- 
correct measurements  in  the  making 
of  bread,  cakes  or  pies.  If  she  is 
taught  thoroughness  her  housework 
will  be  thorough.  Since  she  knows 
that  dirt  breeds  disease,  the  milk  pails 
will  be  scalded  and  funned  and  the 
house  kept  spotlessly  clean. 

If  she  has  had  the  opportunity  for 
an  education  and  a  chance  to  live — 
not  exist — in  the  world,  what  girl  will 
want  to  go  into  some  one's  kitchen 
and  work  for  two  dollars  and  a  half 
a  week?  It  is  preposterous;  to  even 
think  of  such  a  thing.  No  girl  who 
has  the  least  ambition  to  be  anything 
but  a  common  drudge  would  desire 
such  a  position.  It  is  not  a  disgrace 
to  "work  out"  but  the  girl  that  will- 
fully throws  away  the  chance  for  ? 
good  education  in  order  to  do  this 
verily  "knows  not  what  she  doeth." 
Any  girl  that  cannot  attend  a  high 
school  is  blighted.  Her  whole  life  is 
warped  and  narrowed.  The  parents 
who  are  not  interested  enough,  or  are 
so  ignorant  and  selfish  that  they  will 
not  encourage  their  children  to  gain 
a  liberal  education,  simply  because 
they  must  have  them  at  home  to 
work,  may  never  know  the  wrong 
they  have  committed  agaiust  them 
and  against  society. 

I  am  not  pleading  that  the  present 
school  system  never  be  changed.  In 
the  consolidation  of  the  country 
schools,  more  efficient  teachers,  bet- 
ter salaries  and  equipment  to  train 
the  natural  bent  of  the  child  lies  the 
one  great  solution.  But  it  will  take 
time  for  that  to  come,  and  until  it 
does,  let  us  see  and  use  the  opportu- 
nities that  are  now  offered  to  us. 

In  this  article  I  have  tried  to  show 
a  few  of  the  advantages  of  a  high 
school  education.  I  have  meant  to 
cast  no  reflection  whatever  upon  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  one. 

MILLICENT  BPOOKS 
Webster  Co. 


The  Sargent  Leader,  Custer  county, 
says  that  Mr.  Charles  H^ndrickson, 
near  Sargent,  raised  potatoes  this  year 
that  made  400  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
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Make  Someone 
Glad  this 
Christmas  Day 

The  keeper  of  an  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane told  this  story. 

One  day  as  he  stood  in  a  little  store  near 
the  asylum  one  of  the  patients  who  was  very 
fond  of  gum  asked  him  for  a  penny.  "What 
do  you  want  with  it?"  interrogated  the  keeper. 

"I  want  to  buy  some  gum,"  was  the  reply. 

"All  right,"  said  he  and  handed  the  penny 
to  the  storekeeper.  To  this  the  demented 
man  protested  loudly.  "Isn't  that  what  you 
wanted?"  inquired  the  keeper. 

"No  sir!  I  want  you  to  give  me  that 
penny  and  let  me  buy  my  own  gum." 

"But  why  so?"  asked  the  keeper. 

"Well  sir,  it's  just  like  this:  You  hand  me 
the  penny  and  that  makes  me  glad.  Then  I 
hand  the  penny  to  the  storekeeper  and  that 
makes  him  glad.  Then  he  hands  me  the 
gum  and  that  makes  me  glad  again.  So  in 
that  way  you  see  I  get  three  glads  out  of  the 
penny,  while  in  the  other  way  I  would  get 
only  two." 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  you  can  make  at 
least  three  people  glad  this  Christmas  Day. 

Look  on  the  opposite  page  and  you 
will  find  the  name  of  a  NEBRASKA 
FARMER  agent  in  your  locality. 
Step  right  to  the  phone  and  call  him 
up.  Say  to  him,  "Bill,  I  want  you  to 
have  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
sent  to  me  TWO  YEARS  for  $i  oo. 
Thank  you  Bill.    Merry  Christmas. " 

That  will  make  Bill  glad.  Then 
he  will  write  me  to  send  you  THE 
NEBRASKA  FARMER,  and  that 
will  make  me  mighty  glad.  Then  I 
will  send  you  THE  NEBRASKA 
FARMER  every  week  for  TWO  FULL  YEARS 
and  you  will  be  the  gladdest  one  of  the  three. 

If  you  want  to  get  three  more  glads  at  the  same 
price,  just  tell  Bill  to  have  THE  NEBRASKA 
FARMER  sent  to  a  relative  or  friend  for  you. 

Yours  for  a  glad  Christmas, 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

8   R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  TWO  FULL  YEARS' 
subscription  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  which  please  send  as 
a  Christmas  praaant  to 

Nan*   

R.  F.  D  .Town  

I  am  also  enclosing  $1.00  for  ny  «uh»<«Tlptloi)  *n  The  Ne- 
braska Farwuw.  TWO  FULL  YEARS. 

Nan™  '.  

R.  F.  D   Town  

Pleaie  g-lva  credit  for  my 

rabccrlptioa  to  your  local  aseat  

AGENT'S  NAM1 


Oveii 

fan 


ADJ 

Precinct 

Ayr  

Zero  

Verona  

Juniata .... 

Verona  

Kenesaw.  .  . 
Rosoland . .  . 

Logan  \ 

West  Blue. 


ANTELO: 

Precinct 

Stanton  

Rench  Town.S 

Neligh  

Neligh  9| 

Oakdale 
Cedar. . 

BAI 

Precinct 
Flower  Fields 
Wrights . 

BLj« 

Precinct 
Dunning.  . 

BOOS 

Precinct 
Manchester.  jM 
Plum  Creek  Jfc 

Ashland .  .  . .  9| 
North  Branc 
Beaver. 


ncli..l 


BOX  BCT 

Precinct 
Box  Butte 
Lawn  

BO 

Precinct 
Morton .  .  . 

Wave  

Morton  

Morton  .31 


BROWSI 

Precinct 
Ainsworth.  .  -Mm 

Pine  Glenn.  9M" 
Fairfield.  .  . . 
Moonlake   i\ 

BUFF, 
Precinct 

Grant  1 

Elm  Creek.  . 

Gibbon  Ml 

Valley  MM 

Armada.  .  . .  Mmu\ 
Garfield.  .  . .  .91 

Divide  Bfl 

Gardner.  .  . . 

Beaver  .  jM 

Cedar  ■! 

Farming.  .  . .  .91 


BURT  I 

Precinct 

Everett  Jl 

Craig  *MW 

Craig  ■-9M* 

Oakland  §■ 

ISUTLEll 

Precinct 
Skull  Creek.. '..It 

Olive  It 

Platte  I 

Union  m 

Bone  Creek. 
Bone  Creek  ... 
Bone  Creek.  ... 
Bone  Creek 

Reading  

Plum  Creel; 
Savannah . 

Read  

Oak  Creek. 


CASS 

Precinct 

Tipton  

Greenwood. .  H 

Tipton  

Salt  Creek  

Nehawka  

South  Bend... 

Liberty  

Center  

Mt.  Pleasant,  j 
Center.  .  . .  -98 
Tipton.  .  . . 
South  Bend..- 
Avoca  


CEDAK  0 

Precinct 

No.  16  

No.    7   ' 

No.  21  *r 

CHASE  O 

Precinct 
Bussel 

Bussel  

Macedonia. 
Lincoln. . ■ ■ 

Logan  

Imperial.  ....  -  •Tmi 
Bussel   _ 

CHEYEK  < 

Precinct 

Union  

Valley  

Lodge  Pole.. 

Bronaon  

Bronson  • 

Ky.v.v:** 


.V  11 
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4aska  Farmer 


Below  we  have  listed  the  names  of  over  600  Nebraska  farmers  who  represent  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER — 
Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper — in  their  respective  localities.  These  men  (and  women)  constitute  a  bulwark  of 
energy  and  efficiency  which  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  place  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  in  more  than  50,000 
farm  homes.  In  their  representative  capacity  they  perform  many  kinds  of  service  for  ua,  but  their  principal  duty 
Is  to  receive  and  forward  subscriptions.  They  do  this  and  receive  comparatively  little  pay  for  their  work.  They 
do  it  as  a  matter  of  public  spirit  in  an  interest  for  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  which  is  the  chief  exponent  of 
better  farming  and  improved  farm  homes  in  Nfbraska. 

READ  THIS  LIST  OF  NAMES  and  you  will  find  the  name  of  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  representative  in 
your  locality.    He  will  renew  your  subscription — simply  see  him,  personally,  or  by  'phone  or  write  him  a  letter. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  forward  your  subscription  to  this  office  and  mention  the  name  of  the  local  agent  to  whom  you 
wish  it  credited.    Do  this  at  once  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  receive  the  big  52-PAGE  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 
8.  JR.  McKelvie,  Publisher  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO.,  Lincoln,  JVeb. 


CHERRV  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Merriman  W.    A,  Snowden 

Pleasant  Hill... James  H.  Luther 

Loup  E.   A.  Beason 

Wood  Lake  Edwin  Rogge 

CLAY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Edgar  C.    V.  Thurber 

Edgar  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Watts 

Eldorado  Charles  Osborn 

Glenville  F.    C.  Pielstick 

Sheridan  Arthur  Oakley 

Lewis  G.   P.  Christiansen 

Spring   Ranche  Joe  Nyzchleb 

Lone   Tree  O.  McKelvie 

Lewis  J.   R.  McClanahan 

Fairfield  Mon  Broderick 

Inland  A.  L.  Lamp 

COLFAX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Stanton  Louis    J.  Kuzel 

Lincoln  F.   J.  Pimper 

Stanton  Charles  G.  McMullen 

Colfax  R.    W.  Kendall 

CUMING  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bancroft  R.    V.  Graff 

Garfield.  .  .  .Charles  T.  Thompson 
Wisner  Henry  Boehr 

CUSTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Victoria  Adren  Bass 

Ansley  William  Price 

Ansley  A.   H.  Turpen 

Berwyn  V.  Sorenson 

Berwyn  H.   F.  Grabert 

Delight  J.   H.  Russell 

Comstock  Charles  W.  Baker 

Loup  C.    C.  Smith 

Lillian  W.  A.  Criss 

Algernon  Paul  Coffman 

Kilfoil  G.    William  Brock 

Wood  River  Ed.  Plunkett 

Myrtle  Harry  C.  Delano 

DAKOTA  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Omadi  George  G.  Blessing 

DAWES  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 

Antelope  H.    L.  Click 

Table  A.  Egly 

DAWSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Coyote  J.   O.  Jensen 

Cozad  A.   A.  Luttin 

Kennebec  Benjamin  Gomme 

Kennebec  A.  S.  Moulton 

German  Elmer  E.  Karr 

Overton  K.   W.  Dustin 

Logan  B.   V.  Blair 

DEUEL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Chappell  S.    E.  Olson 

Chappell  Roy   D.  Smith 

DIXON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Spring  Bank  M.  R.  Burgess 

Concord  Carl    H.  Vollers 

Newcastle  C.  J.  Roddewig 

DODGE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Webster  Joseph   F.  Pojar 

Nickerson  Samuel   W.  Peters 

Union  Thomas   H.  Fowler 

Everett  August  Themes 

Pebble...:  D.    F.  Schrieber 

Platte  Leopold  Moller 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Platte  Valley  J.  W.  Peterson 

Elkhorn  Hyland  Noyes 

DUNDY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Max  Herbert   E.  Gottschalk 

Blaine  F,  A.  Green 

Harrison  V.  S.  Harroun 

Haigler  A.    J.  MeVey 

Benkelman  W.  P.  Lummis 

Calvert  J.   J.  Kltt 

Benkelman  C.  J.  Artz 

FILLMORE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Madison  E.  H.  Lancaster 

E-xeter.  :  Theodore  Madsen 

West  Blue  E.  M.  Forbes 

Fairmont  C.  L.  Strong 

Geneva  L.  Chesnut 

Stanton  A.  Crandall 

Glengary  E.    E.  Slepicka 

Belle  Prairie  Henry  Conrow 

Bennett  L.   S.  Kendall 

Franklin  J.  Schroll 

Bennett  Oscar  Solherg 

Station  C.  J.  Kimbrough 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 
No.  Franklin.  .Richard  B.  Whalen 

Logan  Gothhold  Lauer 

Bloomington  .  .  .  .  Miss  Elsie  Lynch 

Salem  John  Harmes 

Lincoln  H    A.  McConnell 

Macon  G.  Lauer 

Turkey  Creek  A.  F.  Alters 

Lineoln  Will  Cannon 

Lincoln  Herman  Hansen 


FRONTIER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Curtis  Lyman  Crossgrove 

Fairview  Morris  E.  Johnson 

Russell  A.  Garven 

Knowles  E.  J.  Vernam 

Moorfield  S.  E.  Bush 

Osburn  August  Cappel 

Stockville  Hardy  Chadderson 

Lower  Medicine.  .. P.  Heumphreus 


FURNAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Arapahoe  D.  C.  Kimmel 

Beaver  City.  .Mrs.  Mima  Richards 

Oxford  F.   J.  Hensley 

New  Era  E.  H.  Kahle 

Wilsonville  McDonald  Bennett 

Burton's  Bend ....  Robert  Forman 
Linden  Frank  Roberts 

GAGE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Adams  J.  E.  Killen 

Blue  Springs  J.  K.  Bradley 

Rockford  J.   H.  McPherson 

Nemaha.  .\-  David  Boesiger 

Grant  Miss  Luella  Buck 

Lincoln  C.  V.  Hemphill 

Hooker  Paul  Sorenson 

Rockford  A.  N.  Frantz 

Liberty  E.  H.  Bearce 

Holt  Miss    Rosa  Obering 

Riverside  J.  H.  Tubbs 


GARDEN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Blue  Creek  E.  L.  Campbell 

Blue  Creek  W.  D.  Skaggs 

Lost  Creek  Roy  E.  Swanson 


GARFIELD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Rockford  D.   S.  Beynon 

Dry  Cedar  J.  A.  Bodyfleld 


GOSPER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Union  Walter  Post 

Brace  Aarel  V.  Moody 

Bethel  Henry  Mueller 

Turkey  Creek  A.  J.  Hurd 

GRANT  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Motherlake  F.    B.  Sterns 

Clear  Creek  Louis  Johnson 

GREELEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Brayton  H.  P.  Zentner 

Center  P.  E.  Donovan 

Mt.  Pleasant.  .. Ferdinand  Hittner 

Wallace  Creek  C.  M.  Smith 

Parnell  E.   A.  Simpkins 

Scotia  .  .Arthur  Sautter 

Spalding  Joseph  Ballweg 

Spring  Creek  R.  R.  Aden 

HALL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Alda  Otto  Krueger 

Alda  A.   H.  Rehder 

Mayfleld  W   S.  Bellows 

South  Loup  John  W.  Dunkel 

South  Platte.  .Jesse  A.  Burroughs 

Martin  C.  F.  Feldman 

Alda  Lawrence  Wiese 

Jackson  Elmer  Bowman 

Washington  Detlef  Schroeder 

Martin  C.  J.  Cox 

HAMILTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Valley  L.    B.  Henriksen 

Orville  O.    H.  Feldman 

Scoville  Walter  Burgess 


HARLAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Washington  C.  L.  Ray 

Turkey  Creek  A.  C.  Allmand 

Spring  Grove....  D.  W.  Troutman 

Orleans  J.  F.  Albin 

Mullally  James  O.  Sellers 

Fairfield  Emil  Johnson 

HAYES  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Hayes  Center....  D.   L.  Christner 

Valley  James  H.  Easton 

Edtn  J.  H.  Egle 

Beverly  C.  A.  Gunn 

Starkey  D.  B.  Guthrie 

Valley  Irving  G.  Bacon 

HITCHCOCK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Trenton  L.  L.  Sheldon 

Stratton  Judson  Post 

HOLT  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 

Atkinson  John  Fleming 

Chambers  James  Sheedy 

Scott  Creek....  H.  V.  Rosenkrans 

Emmet  H.  C.  Strashelm 

Hwing  T,   M.  Doollttle 

Paddock  Herman  Stein 

Rockfalls  Henry  Lasher 

Verdigris  L.  T.  French 

Lake  Glen  H.  Strlngfleld 

Wyoming;  Rolland  Finher 

Swan  J.  T.  Widman 

HOWARD  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 

Dannebrog  Chris  Schmidt 

Dannevirke  Gsesrge  JenBen 

St.  Llbory  Thomas  F.  Boyle 

St.  Paml  John  R.  Pazman 


HOOKER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Mullen  E.   A.  Forsdick 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 

Washington  Herman  Butt 

Eureka  E.   D;  Forney 

Pleasant  ...Don  Gridley 

Endicott  Alex  Shepherd 

Meridan  G.  Hogg 

Jefferson  E.  E.  Campbell 

Cup  Creek  D.  A.  Friesen 

Newton  W.  E.  Willey 

Buckley  C.  L.  Jackson 

Buckley  Ernest  Schmidt 

Richland  O.   R.  Jones 

JOHNSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Spring  Creek ...  .William  Sanders 

Spring  Creek  R.   W.  Sinnen 

Vesta  Fred  Smidt 

Todd  Creek  E.  C.  Thompson 

Nemaha  C.  V.  Douglas 

Maple   Grove  C.    E.  Jewell 

Sterling  Willis  Rogge 

KEARNEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Lowell  Martin  Carlson 

Eaton  W.   A.  Morris 

Cosmo  Albert  Christensen 

Lincoln  Henry  Jorgensen 

May  Charles   C.  Boasen 

Hayes  Arvid  Peterson 

Lowell  William  Holl 

Grant  F.   C.  Flack 

KEITH  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Lonergan ....  Charles   F.  Harman 

Vail  A.    M.  Dodds 

White  Tail  H.  H.  Garrett 

West  Ogalalla  J.  C.  Crisman 

Paxton  H.  D.  Lute 

White  Tail  Oren  F.  Chesebro 

KEYA  PAHA 

Precinct  Agent 

McGuire  W.  W.  Wohlgemuth 

Custer  N.  T.  White 

KIMBALL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bushnell  George  Forman 

Johnson  Mrs.   U.   G.  White 

Bushnell  G.  W.  Winkle 

Dix  D.  K.  Atkins 

KNOX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Creighton  Merlin  Elliott 

Logan  J.   M.  Darr 

Eastern  J.    D.  Brandfas 

Niobrara  Henry  Robinson 

Niobrara  Frank   V.  Tichy 

Walnut  Grove....  S.  B.  Whitmore 

Verdigre  Vac    J.  Beran 

Washington  E.    J.  Danaher 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Grant  W.  E.  Carter 

Grant  B.  F.  Harnly 

Lancaster  Elias  Arner 

Garfield  Abe  Saien 

Panama  H.   R.  Pittam 

South  Pass  Henry  Packard 

Elk  Jess  A.  Jackson 

Saltillo  Henry  Wissel 

Mill  Alfred  Hutchinson 

Middle   Creek  H.    F.  Albers 

Denton  T.    F.  George 

LINCOLN  COUNTY  • 

Precinct  Agent 

Antelope  Alf.  Bergstrom 

Fox  Creek  Jacob  Johnson 

Willow  Eleck  Baldwin 

Walker  E.  W.  Crossgrove 

Nichols  Martin  Andrew 

Medicine  C.    E.  Piper 

Lemon  C.   F.  Sivits 

Kern  P.   H.  Burmood 

Wallace  Dewey  McConnell 

Medicine  H.  H.  Burton 

Payne  Jonathan  Higgins 

Somerset  R.  E  Giesburger 

Well  B.    F.  Heffner 

LOGAN  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 
Logan  Harry  G.  Lamb 

LOUP  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 

Almeria  E.  Warn 

Kent  Will  Bromwtch 

Mcpherson  county 

Precinct  Agent 
White  Water.. Col.  Wilmer  Taylor 

Thune  Ernest  B.  Crippen 

Thune  H    E.  Trout 

Tryon  F.  J.  Schell 

MADISON  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 

Battle  Creek  Kyle  Boyer 

Battle  Creek.  .  .  .J.  Leonard  Klein 
Green  Garden.  ..  .William  Rottler 

Warnervllle  W.   S.  Compton 

Norfolk  G.   W.  Evans 

Emerlck  WlUIt  Sandquist 

Battle  Creek  Emll  Mertz 

MF.RRirX  COUNTY 
Preolnot  Agent 
Prairie  Creek  ....  Charles  Retrlaff 

Mead   Park  Toung 

Clarksvllle  Earl  W.  Atkinson 

Loup  G.  C.  McKay 


MORRILL  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 

Bayard  J.    A.  Cadwell 

Lisoo  J.   C.  Mauer 

NANCE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Genoa  C.    H.  Shields 

Newman  Vern  Porter 

NEMAHA  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Douglas  S.    P.  Robertson 

Washington  Franz  Moerer 

Peru  E.    S.  Canady 

Peru  J.    D.  Graves 

Lafayette  J.  R.  Huffman 

NUCKOLLS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Sherman.  .  .  .Morgan  F.  Grossman 

Victor  William  Ross,  Sr 

Blaine  C.   E.  Chamberlain 

Elk  Jay  W.  Marr 

Elk  G.  G.  Scroggins 

Nora  George  C.  Larsen 

Beaver  P.  E.  Lehr 


OTOE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
South  Branch ..  .Charles  F.  Gross 
South  Branch.  .  .  .John   D.  Jassen 

Berlin  Fritz  Reuter 

Delaware  Frank  S.  Stooker 

Otoe  L.    E.  Pursel 

North    Palmyra.  ..  .Ralph  Holley 

Russell  H.  G.  Palmer 

Syracuse  B.  A.  Braye 

North  Russell  S.  A.  Clark 

Otoe  E.  H.  Wells 


PAWNEE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Turkey  Creek  S.  D.  Ganer 

Plum  Creek  E.   F.  Herron 

Turkey  Creek  Paul  P.  Wenzl 

Turkey  Creek  C.   A.  Bush 

Clear  Creek  W.  A.  Steinauer 

Pawnee  City.  .John  F.  Williamson 


PERKINS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Woodson  Fred  Willman 

Madrid  Frank  Schultz 

Grace  C.  H.  Watkins 

Highland  Oscar  Garfield 

PHELPS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Industry  Sidney  Pierce 

Lincoln  Lance  Brown 


PIERCE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Dry  Creek  S.  J.  Plymesser 

Sawyer  J.    S.  Brainard 

Dry  Creek  Claude  Crisp 

Dry  Creek  T.     B.  Trego 

Dry  Creek  E.  E.  Watson 

McLean  Dan  McCarthy 

Allen  Walter  Lageschulte 

PLATTE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bismarck  Adolph  Frese 

Woodville  Otto  Swartz 

St.  Bernard.  .Clarence  A.  Niebur 
Grand  Prairie.  .  .  .P.  H.  Brockman 


POLK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Clear  Creek  J.  J.  Barnes 

Pleasant  Home ...  Rowland  Dahlin 

Canada  John  Lees 

Pleasant  Home  H.   R.  Hardy 

RED  WILLOW  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Indianola  S.    M.  Harte 

Red  Willow  Roy  May 

Indianola  Merle   G.  Walters 

Willow  Grove  N.   E.  Hall 

Perry  C.    M.  Somervllle 

RICHARDSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Grant  R.  R.  Draper 

Humboldt  Frank   J.  Rist 

Franklin  J.  O.  Shroyer 

Salem  G.   B.  Lawrence 

Barada  .E.  L.  Berry 

Muddy  George    C.  Randall 

Barada.  .   Anthony  Ege 

ROCK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bassett  Ralph  F.  Ammon 

Kinkaid  J.  M  Millen 

SALINE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

DeWitt  H.  A.  Melster 

Wilber  Anton  Sebek 

Dorchester  W.  J.  Thompson 

Turkey  Creek  Henry  Banka 

Turkey  Creek .  .  Charles  H.  Murray 

Swan  Creek  O.  W.  Baldwin 

South  Fork  S.  P.  Dallas 

Ollvo  O.    T  .  BMrtn 

Crete  James  M.  Wright 

SARPY  COUNTS 
Precinct  Agent 

La   Platte.   Msrk  Stewart 

Forrest   City  Joe  Dixon 

Papllllon  J.   B.  Grlnnell 

Springfield  C.  D.  Smith 

SCOTT8  BLUFF  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Highland   .     J    W.  Gilbert 

Fanning  8    L.  Roberts 


SAUNDERS  COUNTY 
Preclnet  Agent 

Cedar  John  F.  Lubker 

Chapman  H.    N.  Nelson 

Ashland  J.  C.  Clouse 

Cedar  George  Gabriel 

DouElas  H.    H.  Knuth 

Rock  Creek  John  S.  Walin 

Cedar  William  Steinbach 

Mariposa  Ernest  Nelson 

Mariposa  Charles    S.  Steen 

Clear    Creek  Joe  Mays 

Ford  W.    J.  Coulson 

Elk  J.    S.  Jambor 

Stocking  A.    P.  Olson 

Oak  Creek  C.  T.  Johnson 

Center  Frank  Albert 

Center  F.  C.  Porter 

Union  Chris  Nissen 

SEWARD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

L  M.  S.  McCollister 

B  J.  T.  Sabata 

A  J.    J.  Vrana 

H  F.  W.  Goecke 

J  George  Davis 

L  M.    L.  Keefer 

L  Elmer  Wenciker 

O  Andrew  J.  Duerr 

I  C.   D.  Flcke 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Gordon  A.    B.  McDowell 

Grant  J.  W.  Burrows 

Minnetonka  H.   J.  Kuehera 

Klnkald  Alex   W.  Hamilton 

SHERMAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Oak  Creek  Adam  I.  Radke 

Rockvllle  W.   A.  Seifert 

Hazard  Charles  Hobbs 

Harrison  T.   A.  Jugenheimer 

Loup  City  H.  W.  Gustafson 

Oak  Creek  E.  F.  Paddock 

Bristol  Herbert  Moritz 

Rockvllle  A.    E.  Lorenz 

SIOUX  COUNT* 

Precinct  Agent 

Andrews  J.   H.  Lacy 

Sugarloaf  J.   H.  Dunkin 

Snake  Creek.  .  .  .Emmett  Johnson 
Roosevelt.  ..  .George   L.  Eastwood 


STANTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Ageni 
Elkhorn  Leo   V.  Moderow 


THAYER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Belvidere  R.  Orth 

Belvidere  W.  J.  Strohecker 

Byron   E.    W.  Neal 

Chester  Alfred    S.  Jeffries 

Davenport  B.  Frank  Lowery 

Rose  Creek  H.  H.  Geberding 

Hebron  C.  Collins 

Rose  Creek  W.  A.  Keilwitz 

Hubbell  Fred  Miller 

Carleton  W.   E.  Flory 

Alexandria  Nathan  E.  Heston 


THOMAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Natick  I.    M.  Andrew 

Thedford  Clyde  Milroy 


THURSTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Pender  M.   W.  Murray 

Omaha  James    F.  Coupe 

Winnebago  Henry  E.  Decora 

Merry  Thomas  Conley 


VALLEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Valley  R,    A.  Hosek 

Elyrla  B.   F.  Rohrcr 

Ord  W.    L.  MrNnti 

Yale  H.  W.  Barr 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Arlington  H.  C.  French 

Blair  Austin  Badgerow 

Blair  E.   J.  Farr 

Fontanelle  Fred  Hartung 

Herman  Thomas  Patrick 

Richland  William  E.  Swihart 


WAYNE  COUNT* 

Precinct  Agent 

Deer  Creek  Warren  Wingett 

Hesklns  Louis  Langenberg 

Wilbur  Roy  E.  Johnson 


WEBSTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Elmcreek  Arthur   P.  Earl 

Elmcreek  C.    E.  Putnam 

Pleasant   Hill  H.   W.  Vance 

-Stillwater  J.   A.  Bangert 

Catherton  Oscar  Mattison 

Garfield  R.  T.  Cooper 

Line  C.  J.  White 

Inavale  C.  L.  Herrick 

Oak  Creek  8.  J.  Attwood 

Inavale  F.    S.  Copley 

GlenwooJ  C,  H.  Robinson 


YORK  COUNTY 

Prbclnct  Agent 

Morton   A.  D.  Ross 

Lockrldge  J.   A.  Dahlgren 

Bradshaw  George  GlllUand 

Stewart  C.    E.  Bond 

Stewart  Sam  Warner 

Hays  L.    H.  Bellows 

Hays  W.    F.  Mohatt 

Waco  F.  H.  Lancaster 

Farming   A.  H.  Trim 

Henderson  A.   J.  Regler 
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I'Postal  Gard*Ret>orts 


Southeast  Nebraska 

North  Fillmore  Co.  (Dec.  19) — Since  my 
last  report  about  6.18  inches  of  rain  fell. 
This  was  followed  by  fine,  warm  weather. 
Wheat  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  ground 
is  more  thoroughly  soaked  than  it  has 
been  for  two  or  three  years.  Very  little 
grain  is  going  on  the  market.  The  roads 
are  drying  off  rapidly  and  automobiles  go 
everywhere  again.  At  the  public  sales  the 
attendance  is  large  and  everything  sells 
well;  cattle  are  the  big  drawing  card  and 
they  sell  for  very  high  prices. — C.  L.  Strong. 

Nuckolls  Co.  (Dec.  16) — During  the  latter 
part  of  November  and  the  first  of  December 
fully  six  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  fell 
over  the  greater  part  of  this  county.  Winter 
wheat  is  in  good  condition  and  is  still 
growing.  There  have  been  the  usual  num- 
ber of  public  sales  this  winter.  Horses  are 
selling  comparatively  cheap,  while  cattle 
and  hogs  bring  fancy  prices.  Ordinary  milch 
cows  sell  for  $75  and  good  ones  bring  from 
$90  to  $100.  No  disease  has  been  reported 
among  cattle  and  horses  this  fall,  but  a 
great  many  hogs  are  dying  from  cholera 
and  lung  fever.  Prices:  Corn,  shipped  in 
by  Farmers'  Union,  73c;  wheat,  73c;  oats, 
60c;  hogs,  $6.75;  butter,  30c;  eggs,  28c; 
prairie  hay,  $12.50  on  track;  alfalfa  hay, 
$15  to  $16. — Mack  I.  Koser. 

Southwest  Otoe  Co.  (Dec.  18) — It  is  twelve 
days  since  the  rain  ceased.  Where  the  drag 
was  used  the  roads  are  drying  nicely.  Win- 
ter wheat  is  in  fine  condition.  No  disease 
has  been  reported  among  livestock  in  this 
section.  Some  hogs  and  wheat  are  going 
on  the  market  since  the  roads  are  improv- 
ing. Corn  is  being  shipped  into  this  sec- 
tion.— Charles  F.  Gross. 

South   Central  Nebraska 

North  Furnas  Co.  (Dec.  18) — The  weather 
Is  fine.  A  good  rain,  extending  over  nine 
days,  put  the  soil  in  fine  condition;  fully 
five  inches  of  moisture  fell.  Corn  husking 
is  nearly  completed.  Feeding  cattle  are 
doing  nicely;  considering  the  past  season, 
quite  a  number  are  being  fed.  The  greater 
part  of  the  alfalfa  seed  was  bought  by  local 
dealers.  A  person  living  in  this  valley 
bought  sweet  clover  by  the  carload  along 
the  Platte  river  for  $8  a  bushel  and  sold  it 
for  $24  to  $28.  Someone  stop  snch  grafts. 
Butterfat  is  28  cents  a  pound. — P.M.Journey. 

South  Gosper  Co.  (Dec.  18) — Fine  weather 
prevails.  There  is  some  frost  at  night,  but 
no  snow  has  fallen.  Hogs  are  being  sold 
pretty  closely;  not  as  many  are  being  fed 
as  usual.  Quite  an  acreage  of  small  grain 
was  sowed  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  seed. 
All  that  is  up  is  in  good  condition.  About 
4.5  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  recent 
rainy  period.  Everyone  seems  to  havr  lost 
the  blues.  Butterfat  is  28  cents. — Phoebe 
Journey. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Frontier  Co.  (Dec.  19) — After  the  long 
dry  spell  in  the  fall,  nearly  six  inches  of 
moisture  fell  during  the  first  week  of  this 
month.  At  the  present  time  we  are  re- 
ceiving a  mixture  of  rain  and  snow.  The 
large  acreage  of  winter  wheat  Is  well  soaked 
and  every  condition  is  favorable  for  the 
early  spring  growth  of  wheat  and  grass. 
Quite  a  number  of  farmers  are  reporting 
favorable  results  from  the  early  pullets. 
The  western  farmers  are  realizing  more  and 
more  the  value  of  the  hen  and  the  cow. 
— James  Pearson. 

North  Central  Nebraska 

Central  Cherry  Co.  (Dec.  17) — Since  the 
week  of  fog  and  rain  fine  weather  has  pre- 
vailed. This  is  rather  unusual  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  The  roads  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion. With  very  few  exceptions  corn  husk- 
ing is  finished.  Prices:  Butter,  25c;  eggs, 
35c;  corn,  60c;  potatoes,  60c. — C.  H.  Meehan. 

South  Keya  Paha  Co.  (Dec.  15) — Novem- 
ber was  a  fine  month,  but  very  little  mois- 
ture fell.  December  began  with  warm, 
misty  weather  that  continued  for  a  week. 
The  ground  was  wet  down  from  four  to  five 
inches.  This  is  the  most  moisture  we  have 
had  since  the  early  part  of  August.  Some 
cattle  have  died  from  the  stalk  disease. 
Prices:  Hogs,  $7;  eggs,  25c;  butter,  25c  to 
30c;  corn,  55c  to  60c. — A.  A.  Wentworth. 
Western  Nebraska 

Central  Banner  Co.  (Dec.  12)— November 
was  an  ideal  month  to  complete  fall  work. 
I  luring  the  first  part  of  December  two  feet 
of  snow  fell.  There  was  no  wind  with  it 
and  it  is  quite  evenly  distributed  This  will 
greatly  benefit  the  large  acreage  of  winter 
wheat.  There  is  plenty  of  hay  and  straw 
for  stock.  Traffic  and  mail  delivery  are 
badly  demoralized. — Joseph  Dolezal 

Kimball  Co.  (Dec.  17)— More  than  a  foot 
of  snow  fell  during  the  first  part  of  this 
month  and  It  is  still  with  us.  The  tem- 
perature has  been  near  zero  since  the  snow 
In  the  western  part  of  the  county  the  snow 
is  reported  to  be  deeper.  All  stock  malt 
he  fed  while  the  snow  Is  on  the  ground 
I  eed  is  plentiful,  but  I  think  the  price  will 
advance  before  spring.  The  main  traveled 
roads  are  well  broken;  sledding  Is  good. 
Farmers  that  have  winter  grain  sowed  are 
Jubilant  over  the  prospects.  PrlceB:  Red 
wheat,  65c;  durum  wheat,  60c;  flax,  $1.05- 
oats,  $1.10  a  hundredweight;  butter  25c' 
eggs,  30c;  butterfat  at  local  station.  28c'; 
^,Cfat'  „s,niPPed.  30s;  hens  and  spring 
chickens,  8%c— D.  K.  Atkins. 

Other  States 

Laramie  Co.,  Wyo.  (Dec.  17)  —  Eastern 
Wyom.ng  ,„  burled  under  one  of  the  deepe." 
■»ow»  In  twenty-o»,  mn     •»  f,„  rtur.Br 


the  first  week  In  December  and  did  not  drift. 
The  temperature  has  been  a  little  below 
zero  since  then.  Feed  is  plentiful,  but  hard 
to  get  out  of  the  snow.  However,  if  the 
snow  stays  on  the  ground  for  any  length 
of  time,  hay  and  roughness  will  be  scarce 
before  spring.  We  have  had  no  rural  mail 
delivery  for  more  than  two  weeks.  If  the 
blockade  continues  some  will  be  in  need 
of  fuel  and  provisions.  Prices:  Eggs,  50c; 
butter,    40c. — Jason   O.  Lobb. 

Northeast  Yuma  Co.,  Colo.  (Dec.  13)  — 
The  weather  was  ideal  in  November.  The 
first  week  in  December  was  cold  and  rainy; 
three  inches  of  rain  fell,  which  later  turned 
to  snow.  A  few  more  cattle  have  died  from 
impaction  of  the  stomach  due  to  eating  dry 
cornstalks.  Other  stock  is  doing  fine,  but 
must  be  fed  since  the  snow  fell.  Some  corn 
still  remains  to  be  husked.  In  our  section 
the  yield  is  from  five  to  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre  of  good,  sound  corn.  The  pig  crop 
seems  to  be  short.  Quite  a  number  of  hogs 
are  being  fed.  Prices:  Hogs,  $7;  corn, 
73c;  potatoes,  90c;  eggs,  30c;  butterfat, 
27c;  butter.  25c;  hay,  $8  in  the  stack. — 
W.   L  Irvine. 


Sheep 
44,248 
38,946 
40,775 


OMAHA    LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

For  the  week  ending  December  20,  1913 
Omaha  Receipts 

Cattle  Hogs 

Total   this  week  16,703  59,026 

Total   last   week  17.670  53.933 

This  week  last  year.. 16, 677  43,086 
Cattle 

Beef  Steers — The  cattle  market  began 
rather  doubtful  last  week,  but  finished  strong 
and  active.  Trade  was  dull  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  because  of  large  receipts  at  Chi- 
cago. Prices  for  beef  steers  were  steady 
and  in  some  cases  advanced  10  to  15  cents. 
The  handyweights  and  yearlings  were  in  the 
best  demand.  Fair  to  choice  yearlings  were 
quoted  at  $8.25  to  $9.25.  The  common  to 
fair  warmed-up  and  short-fi  d  grades  were 
uneven  sellers  at  $6  to  $7.2.",.  Closing  quo- 
tations: 

Fair  to  choice  yearlings  $8.25@9.25 

Choice"  to  prime  beeves   8.20@8.50 

Good  to  choice  beeves   7.90SS8.15 

Fair  to  good  beeves   7.50  @  7.85 

Common  to  fair  beeves   6.25  @  7.35 

Cows  and  Mixed  Stock — The  trade  in  cows 
and  heifers  ras  been  uneven  of  late.  The 
demand  was  for  choice  cows  and  heifers 
suitable  for  the  holiday  trade.  Good  to 
choice  heifers  sold  at  $7  to  $8.  The  market 
for  canners  and  cutters  remained  about 
steady  at  $4.25  to  $5.25.  The  demand  for 
the  fair  to  medium  stock  was  weak.  Veal 
calves  were  in  vigorous  demand  and  sold 
at   $6  to   $10.     Closing  quotations: 

Good  to  choice  fed  heifers  $6.75 

Good  to  choice  grass  heifers.  .  .  .  6.50 

Good  to  choice  cows   6.25 

Fair  to  good  cows   5.25 

Canners   and  cutters   4.25 

Veal  calves    6.00@10.00 

Bulls,   stags,  etc   4.50®  6.75 

Stockers  and  Feeders — Trade  in  stock 
cattle  and  feeding  steers  was  not  active. 
Desirable  grades  met  with  a  ready  sale  at 
steady  to  possibly  stronger  prices.  The 
medium  and  common  grades  were  slow 
sellers.  Values  for  the  week  showed  no 
very  marked  change  compared  with  a  week 
ago.  The  demand  for  stock  and  feeding 
cows  and  heifers  was  fairly  good.  Closing 
quotations: 

Choice   to  prime  feeders  $7.40@7.80 

Good   to   choice   feeders   6  85<g>7  35 

Fair  to  good  feeders   6.30@6.80 

Common  to  fair  feeders   5  75@6  25 

Stock  cows  and  heifers   4  50@6  50 

Western  Rangers— The  run  of  range  cattle 
is  just  about  ended.  The  supplies  last  week 
were  small  and  the  quality  indifferent.  Good 
beef  steers  sold  well,  but  cows  and  heifers 
were  uneven  sellers,  the  best  grades  selling 

and  feedf/     gUr6S-     The  trade  ln  dockers 
n^f  t .     t  S,,«aS  Very  quiet  and  Pri<>es  were 
not  much  different  from  those  of  the  pre- 
vious week.    Closing  quotations: 
Choice  to  prime  grass  beeves.  ...  $7.60  @ 8.00 


7.75 
7.00 
6.75 
6.10 
5.25 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


15. 
16. 

17.  . 
18. 


Bulk 
$7.30-60 
7.30-60 
7.10-55 
7.20-60 


Aver. 
$7.45 
7.41% 
7.39 
7.46% 


Good  to  choice  grass  beeves....  7.10@7.50 

Fair   to  good   grass  beeves   6.50  @  7.00 

Poor   to   fair   grass   beeves   5.75  @  6.50 

Hogg 

The  hog  receipts  were  fairly  heavy  for 
the  week — a  little  more  than  5,000  heavier 
than  those  for  the  previous  week.  The  values 
were  forced  downward  somewhat  because 
of  the  receipts.  The  closing  figures  were 
5  to  10  cents  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Prices 
declined  about  15  cents  during  the  first  half 
of  the  week,  but  regained  a  part  of  their 
strength  on  Thursday.  On  Saturday  the 
prices  ranged  from  $7  to  $7.65,  while  on 
the  other  days  of  the  week  the  following 
prices  were  paid: 

Heavy  Light 
.$7.45-60  $7.15-45 
.  7.45-65  7.10-50 
.  7.45-60  7.10-45 
.  7.50-65  7.00-52 
Sheep 

The  sheep  receipts  were  liberal  for  the 
week,  especially  during  the  first  part  of  the 
week.  This  caused  a  decline  in  prices.  For 
the  best  grades  the  market  closed  25  to  35 
cents  lower  and  40  to  50  cents  lower  for  the 
bulk  of  the  medium  grades.  The  offering 
differed  greatly  in  quality  and  finish,  which 
caused  the  market  to  be  very  uneven.  The 
trade  in  feeder  lambs  and  ewes  was  fair, 
which  is  rather  unusual  for  this  time  of  the 
yeai.  The  bulk  of  the  feeders  were  on  the 
short-fed  order  and  were  taken  into  the 
country  for  a  second  finish.  Quotations  on 
sheep  and  lambs: 

Lambs,   good  to  choice  $7.50@7.80 

Lambs,  fair  to  good   6.75@7.50 

Lambs,    culls   '.   5.50@6.00 

Feeder  lambs    6.25  @  6.75 

Yearlings,    light    6.25@6.50 

Yearlings,  heavy    S.00@6.25 

Feeder  yearlings    5.00@5.50 

Wethers,   good  to  choice   5.00@5.25 

Wethers,  fair  to  good   4.50  @  5.00 

Ewes,   good  to  choice   4.25 @4. 60 

Ewes,  fair  to  good   4.00@4.25 

Feeder  ewes    3.00 @4. 00 


Oueastons  answered  free  unrouffb  papei  oy  * 
reromioen'  **»nrne^     Dtreew  ^eolv  t>  00 

Rented  Hay  Land 

A  rented  hay  land  of  B  and  was  to 
receive  half  the  crop  for  harvesting 
it.  B  decided  to  sell  the  hay  before 
it  was  cut.  If  B  sells  the  hay  does 
A  lose  his  right  to  it,  or  is  he  en- 
titled to  half  the  money  from  the  sale 
of  the  hay? — R.  B.,  Johnson  Co. 

If  A  has  a  lease  which  stated  that 
B  was  to  give  him  half  the  hay  on  a 
given  tract  for  putting  it  up,  B  has 
no  right  to  sell  the  grass  to  another. 
If  B  sells  it  he  is  liable  to  A  for  the 
value  of  A's  share. 


Having  returned  the  cards  aa  di- 
rected, your  daughter  is  not  liable, 
he  was  not  the  guarantor  of  their 
afe  transmission  through  the  malls 
and  need  not  pay  for  them. 


Property  of  Minor? 

If  1  give  a  calf  to  my  son  and  one 
to  my  neighbor's  boys  can  anyone  by 
law  take  these  calves  or  their  off- 
spring to  pay  any  debt  of  mine  or  of 
my  neighbor?  To  whom  are  these 
cattle  taxed?— O.  G.,  Deuel  Co. 

By  law  a  creditor  can  take  prop- 
erty that  a  parent  gives  to  a  child  to 
satisfy  debts.  The  property  and 
wages  of  a  minor  belong  to  its  par- 
ents, unless  the  child  has  been  eman- 
cipated by  them.  The  calves  in  ques- 
tion must  be  returned  for  taxation 
purposes  by  the  parents  of  the 
children. 


Repairs  on  Rented  Farm 

I  live  on  a  rented  farm  and  recently 
the  windmill  was  broken.  I  told  the 
landlord  about  it,  but  he  did  not  offer 
to  buy  a  new  one  and  after'  waiting 
for  a  time  I  bought  it  myself.  Is  the 
landlord  supposed  to  pay  for  the  re- 
pairs on  his  place  or  must  I  stand  the 
expense  of  the  windmill?  —  F.  S., 
Buffalo  Co. 

Unless  the  lease  provided  that. the 
landlord  was  to  make  the  repairs, 
you  cannot  compel  him  to  pay  for  the 
windmill.  You  can,  however,  take  the 
repairs  with  you  when  you  leave,  if 
you  desire  to  do  so. 


Contract  Must  Be  Signed 

I  made  a  contract  for  pasture  with 
a  man,  but  did  not  sign  it.  Can  this 
man  hold  me  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract?— J.  E.,  Niobrara  Co.,  Wyo. 

If  the  contract  was  to  he  in  writing, 
you  are  not  bound  by  it  until  it  is 
completed,  and  a  contract  is  not 
completed  until  it  is  signed  by  the 
parties  making  it. 


Not  Liable  For  Cards 

My  daughter  received  a  package  of 
post  cards  several  months  ago  from 
an  eastern  publishing  company.  She 
was  requested  to  do  some  canvassing 
for  the  company  or  to  return  the 
cards.  She  returned  the  cards  and 
now  the  company  asserts  that  it  did 
not  receive  them,  and  wants  to  col- 
lect the  money.  Can  this  be  done? — 
Subscriber,  Saunders  Co. 


Accepting  Razor  on  Trial 
This  summer  I  received  a  razor 
from  a  certain  company  which  sent 
a  letter  saying  that  my  name  had  been 
received  as  a  prospective  buyer  for 
a  razor.  The  letter  said  that  if  the 
razor  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to 
return  it.  Now  the  company  has  sent 
me  a  bill  for  the  razor,  saying  that 
it  is  past  time  for  it  to  be  returned. 
I  have  never  corresponded  with  this 
company.  What  shall  I  do  in  regard 
to  sending  the  money? — F.  B.  S., 
Saunders  Co. 

If  you  have  not  used  the  razor 
there  is  no  obligation  on  your  part 
to  return  it.  If  the  company  desires 
it  to  be  returned,  it  should  send  you 
postage  and  directions  for  returning 
same,  or  come  and  get  it.  But  if  you 
have  Uoed  the  razor,  as  directed  in 
their  letter  sending  it  to  you,  that 
would  be  an  implied  acceptance  of 
their  offer  and  you  should  either  pay 
for  it  or  return  the  razor  now,  even 
though  the  time  limit  for  returning 
it  has  expired. 


Transportation  for  Shippers 

Will  you  please  publish  in  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  the  law  providing  that 
railroad  companies  shall  furnish 
transportation  for  the  shippers  of 
livestock?  Can  the  railway  commis- 
sion adjust  claims  arising  over  this 
law? — L.   O.   W.,  Brown  Co. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a  law 
providing  that  railroads  shall  furnish 
transportation  to  the  owner,  agent  or 
employe  shipping  livestock.  Such 
transportation  is  from  the  shipping 
point  to  the  destination  of  the  ship- 
ment and  on  the  same  train  with  the 
stock.  The  law  further  provides  that 
when  one  or  more  cars  are  shipped 
the  railroad  shall  furnish  return 
transportation  to  the  place  from  which 
the  shipment  was  made  to  the  person 
accompanying  the  stock,  without  fur- 
ther expense  to  the  owner,  agent  or 
employe.  For  shipments  of  six  or 
more  cars  of  livestock  in  a  single 
train  the  railroad  companies  must 
furnish  transportation  each  way  for 
two  men  accompanying  the  stock. 
There  is  no  penalty  attached  for  dis- 
obeying the  law,  and  the  law  cannot 
be  enforced.  The  railroads  refuse  to 
obey  it.  The  matter  has  been  before 
the  railway  commission,  but  they  are 
powerless  to  compel  the  railroad 
companies  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  law. 


CROP  PRODUCTION — UNITED  STATES  AND  NEBRASKA 

Final  estimates  of  production  and  values  (based  upon  prices  December  1)  of  the 
crops  of  1913  and  1912,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Nebraska,  as  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  given  below: 

 NEBRASKA    UNITED  STATES  

Corn     bushels   114.16M00 

price    Dec.    1   65 

TOh»V0VUeK   V  ; •  .'.'.'.'$74,198,000 

n,i    buithel"    62,325,000 

price    Dec.    1   71 

o«,<,VaKe.  •,  .'.'.'.'.'.'$44,251,000 
Oats,  bushels   

price    Dec.    1  '. '. 

R»n!t1UeK    u  ; •  *22,658.000 

Barley    bushels    1.760.000 

price   Dec.    1   i9 

„     VaKU«    •    $862,000 

Rye,    bushels    1,740,000 

price    Dec.    1   80 

„,    valu,e    •    $1,044,000 

flaxseed,    bushels    54  qqo 

price    Dec.    1  '  '  "  {  10 

_  ,  y31"6    •    $59,000 

Potatoes,    bushels    5,664,000 

price    Dec.    1   78 

„     vaIue   ■'.'.'  $4,418,000 

Hay,   tons    1,676,000 

prlee    Deo.    1   g  70 

 114  672  lino 


59,625.000 
.38 


1912 

1913 

1912 

182,616,000 

2,446,988,000 

3.124,746,000 

.37 

.69 

.49 

$67,568,000 

$1,692,092,000 

$1,520,454,000 

55,052,000 

763,380,000 

730,267,000 

.69 

.81 

.76 

$37,985,000 

$610,122,000 

$555,280,000 

56,510,000 

1.121,768.000 

J  418,337,000 

.30 

.  39 

.  32 

$16,653,000 

$439,596,000 

$452,649,000 

2.486,000 

178,189,000 

223,824.000 

.42 

.54 

.60 

$1,044,000 

$95,731,000 

$112,957,000 

880,000 

41,381,000 

35,664,000 

.56 

.63 

.66 

$493,000 

$26,220,000 

$23,636,000 

19,000 

17,853,000 

28,073,000 

1.28 

1.20 

1.15 

$24,000 

$21,399,000 

$32,202,000 

9.440,000 

331,525,000 

420,647,000 

.51 

.69 

.51 

$4,814,000 

$227,903,000 

$212,660,000 

1.552,000 

64,116,000 

72,691,000 

8.40 

12.43 

11.79 

$l$.n»7.nno 

$7»7  077  nno 

|«B«  495  0*0 

Settling  An  Estate 

I  have  the  following  questions  to 
ask  in  regard  to  settling  an  estate: 

1 —  How  much  time  must  elapse  in 
this  state  before  an  estate  can  be 
settled  when  there  is  a  will? 

2 —  To  what  extent  and  for  what 
amount  is  the  administrator  held 
liable?  Is  he  allowed  to  act  without 
being  bonded,  and  is  any  of  the  heirs 
liable  to  lose  a  part  of  his  share? 

3 —  Has  any  of  the  heirs  a  right  to 
object  to  an  administrator  without 
bonds? — A  Subscriber,  Butler  Co. 

1 —  After  a  petition  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  executor  is  filed,  six 
months'  time  is  allowed  in  which  to 
file  claims  against  the  estate,  and  six 
months  thereafter  before  the  final 
report  is  made.  If  there  is  any  con- 
test over  the  will  or  over  claims,  tli<> 
time  for  closing  the  estate  might  be 
prolonged. 

2 —  The  executor  or  ndministrator  is 
liable  for  all  money  received  by  him. 
and  it  is  his  duty  (o  distribute  this 
to  the  heirs,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  court.  If  he  fails  to  do  this, 
he  is  personally  liable. 

3 —  Any  heir  has  a  right  to  object 
to  the  appointment  of  an  executor  or 
administrator.  The  appointment,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
ihf>  probate  judge. 
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COST  OF  HIGH  LIVING 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Every  day  we 
hear  complaints  about  the  high  cost 
of  living,  and  discussions  of  how  to 
offset  it.  Great  protests  are  made 
against  monopolies,  public  officials, 
high  taxes  and  many  other  things. 
Faults  there  are  in  all  these,  but  the 
complaints  on  every  hand  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  remind  me  of  a 
lot  of  boys  who,  in  throwing  at  some 
mark,  accidently  break  a  window — no 
one  is  responsible,  it  is  the  other 
fellow.  We  common  people  do  not 
stop  for  a  moment  to  see  if  any  of 
the  causes  for  the  high  cost  of  living 
rest  with  us. 

The  oil  trust  receives  Its  share  of 
abuse,  and  it  certainly  does  make 
great  profits;  but  only  a  little  is 
taken  from  each  family  Oil  is 
cheaper  today  than  it  was  years  ago 
_  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  had  a  half 
"  dozen  independent  competing  oil 
companies  oil  would  be  as  high  in 
price  as  it  is  now?  I  can  remember 
when  we  paid  15  cents  a  can  straight 
for  canned  tomatoes.  You  can  buy 
them  cheaper  than  that  now;  all 
canned  goods  are  cheaper. 

Many  readers  will  remember  when 
we  paid  $1  for  fifteen  pounds  of  "C 
sugar,  and  we  didn't  hear  anything 
about  the  sugar  trust  in  those  days 
either.  Now  we  get  seventeen  pounds 
of  fine  granulated  sugar  for  $1.  And 
you  must  remember  that  in  those  days 
of  the  old  "C"  sugar  men  followed  a 
walking  plow  or  cultivator  all  day  for 
a  dollar,  and  received  only  $2  a  day 
for  binding  grain  by  hand.  Men  didn't 
earn  their  wages  with  riding  machin- 
ery then,  and  they  received  in  wages 
only  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  as 
much  as  they  do  now. 

I  am  not  a  very  old  man,  but  I  can 
remember  when  we  sold  eggs  at  6  and 
7  cents  a  dozen,  and  when  country 
butter  went  begging  at  from  11  to 
16  cents  a  pound.  Chickens  then 
brought  from  $2.25  to  $3  a  dozen  in 
trade.  In  those  days  we  didn't  hear 
anything  about  the  great  creamery 
monopolies  or  the  packers'  trust.  We 
paid  as  much  for  groceries  and  dry 
goods  then  as  we  do  now. 

We  bought  goods  and  the  women 
made  overalls  and  shirts  foi  the  men 
and  boys.  How  many  of  the  girls 
of  today  can  make  a  shirt  or  a  pair 
of  overalls?  I  am  not  finding  fault, 
but  only  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
difference  in  the  times.  When  I  was 
a  boy  on  the  farm  in  northern  Iowa 
I  did  not  know  a  boy  who  wore  gloves 
in  summer,  and  but  few  of  them  that 
wore  gloves  in  winter.  As  the  cold 
weather  came  on  in  the  fall  we  had 
mittens  made  of  cotton  flannel.  Now 
our  farm  boys  wear  gloves  the  year 
'round,  and  they  are  not  home-made 
ones,  either.  It  is  very  common  to  see 
$1  gloves  used  right  along  in  the  field. 

We  used  to  get  shoes  for  $2.50  a 
pair,  and  were  well  satisfied  with 
them  for  Sunday  or  any  other  occa- 
sion. Today,  with  leather  much  higher 
than  in  former  years,  we  can  get  very 
good  plain  shoes  for  from  $2.50  to  $3 
a  pair;  but  the  majority  of  the  young 
men  must  have  shoes  costing  $4  or 
even  more,  they  must  be  right  up  to 
style,  and  must  be  polished  like  a 
mirror.  The  same  thing  is  true  all 
along  the  line.  Style  and  conditions, 
the  way  we  live,  make  it  cost  a  family 
twice  as  much  to  live  as  it  used  to 
even  at  nearly  the  same  prices  for 
purchased  goods. 

If  we  "lived  as  we  used  to  live 
twenty-five  years  ago  we  would  be 
just  as  happy,  far  healthier  and  much 
better  off  financially.  But  the  other 
fellow  doesn't  do  that  way,  and  so 
we  all  follow  the  lead.  If  you  saw 
a  family  come  to  town  in  a  lumber 
wagon,  the  wife  dressed  in  a  home- 
made gingham  or  calico  dress  with  a 
sunbonnet  on  her  head,  the  husband 
clad  in  home-made  overalls  and 
shirt,  and  the  children  variously 
dressed  in  home-made  or  hand-me- 
down  clothing  and  barefooted  you 
would  wonder  who  they  were  and 
why  they  were  so  poor.  Such  a  sight 
would  doubtless  be  a  curiosity  in  many 
places,  yet  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  farmers  went  to  town  that  way 
as  a  matter  of  cotirpe  and  thought 
nothing  of  it. 

Indeed,  families  used  to  go  to  church 
dressed  about  as  I  have  described  and 
no  comment  whatever  was  made  upon 
it.  Supposing  some  farmer  should 
take  his  family  to  church  that  way 
now!  Even  if  a  family  is  poor  they 
must  dress  up  when  they  go  out  In 
public,  or  be  snubbed,  and  this  leads 
many  families  to  go  beyond  their 
means.  We  are  living  too  fast.  It  Is 
Ihe  ora7f>  for  stvlp.  trip  ambition  to 


iceep  up  with  the  "band  wagon"  that 
is  bringing  on  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Style,  fashion  and  fads  have  wrecked 
many  a  life  and  ruined  many  a  soul. 
The  style  craze  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  misery  and  shame  of  the 
world.  Is  not  the  high  cost  of  living 
born  and  bred  in  the  average  Amer- 
ican home?  Look  at  the  people  from 
the  old  countries  how  they  come  here 
and  live  and  make  money,  while  we 
Americans  wonder  how  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  that  last  automobile  tire, 
or  the  fancy  dress  for  the  wife  or 
daughter.  I  wish  we  could  decide  to 
live  more  plainly  and  more  simply. 

Thousands  of  people  who  seem  to 
be  in  good  circumstances  are  poor, 
holding  their  heads  up  for  appear- 
ance, and  if  their  debts  were  sub- 
tracted from  their  assets  they  would 
be  penniless.  The  mistake  such  peo- 
ple make  is  in  trying  to  "fly  with  the 
geese."  And  the  well-to-do  and 
wealthy  make  a  mistake  in  allowing 
their  condition  to  divide  them  from 
the  poor  people,  in  allowing  them- 


selves to  become  snobs. 

Won't  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  is,  after  all,  largely 
the  cost  of  high  living? 

Frontier  Cc     JAMES  PEARSON. 

WANTED:  10,000  persons  to  send  10  cents 
for  a  package  of  LITTLE  RHODA  bluing, 
bleaches  as  well  as  blues  your  washing. 
Address:  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMIES,  8th 
&    S.    Market    Streets,    CANTON,  OHIO. 

PATENTS  That   Protect  and  Pay 

r  H  I  t  n  I  W  Send  Sketch  or  Model  for  Search 
BBOKS,  ADVICES  UNO  SEARCHES  FREE 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers  Sons  Wanted  £S 

■tock  and  fair  education  to  work  in  an  office,  $80  a  month 
with  advancement,  iteady  employment,  must  be  honest  and  re- 
liable. Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established 
in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  iri  vine  full  particulars  Th«  Vet- 
erinary S«lnn#-»  »••««!  allon,  D«pt,  22.  London.  Canada. 


\Big  Crop  Se6ds\ 

B^Befora  buying  your  garden 
seeds  be  sure  to  get  our  fina 
w  Catalogue.  The  information  in 
our  book  will  help  you  to  grow  good 
Crops.    We  sell  only  the  best  seeds 
i  grown — and  at  tho  lowest  price. 
.Every  seed  tested.   Nothing  but 
L  the  best  is  ever  sent  out  from  the 
\  Griswold  Seed  House. 


fm 


Lowest  prices  on  all  Garden 
Seeds,  Corn,  New  Shallu,  Brorae 
Grass,  Clever,  Corn  Saver 
Beets,  Alfalfa,  etc.   Write  at 

once  for  Free  Catalogue  and 

tow  prices. 

Griswold  Seed  Co. 

153  South  10th  St. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


—Turkeys-— Turkeys— Turkeys  — 

BOURBON  RED    MAMMOTH  BRONZE   WHITE  HOLLAND 

AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BUT.  WE  BREED  ALL  PAYING  VARI- 
ETIES OF  POULTRY.  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR.  ADDRESS— 
W.  F.  HOLCOMB,  Manager        Nebraska  Poultry  Co.        CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


3  T*' 


Farmers  rx 

1    CLASS  in  ED     JU  ADV 


RATE:— Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial,  sign  and  numeral.  Including:  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.  Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  It  Is  to  appear. 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  the  paper;  but  as  it  is  man- 
ifestly impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  If  you  have 
any  wants,  or  if  you  nave  anything  to  sell.  Insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


POULTRY 

PEAFOWLS  FOR  SALE  IN  TRIOS.  FRANK 
Dickson.    Panama,    Neb.  (63 


WHITE   ROCK   COCKERELS — J.    R.  DAV- 
enport.    Pawnee    City,    Neb.  (52 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS. — MRS.  A.  F. 
Hansen,   North  Platte,   Neb.  (52 


FOR     BLACK     LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
try   Jacob   Hetrick.    Waheo,    Neb.  (3 


FOR    SALE — BOURBON    RED  TURKEYS. 
Mrs.  W.   C.  Ware,   Fairbury,   Neb.  (63 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR 
sale.    Mrs.  George  Bates,  Overton,  Neb.  (53 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  (62 


FARM  RAISED  SILVER  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels.  H.  Clobaugh,  Geneva, 
Neb.   (62. 


POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS;  TOU- 
louie  geese;  Indian  Runner  duclu.  Peter/ 
A.   Brehm,   Harvard.  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  PRIZE  WINNING 
stock.  Bred  for  layers.  Catalog  free. 
B.  F.  Lewis,  Gibbon,  Neb.  (62 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Extra  large  strain.  SI. 26  each.  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Manning,  Friend,  Neb.  (3 

R.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AT 
31  each;  six  for  $5.    Shipped  from  Winner. 

August  Dahl,  Ideal,  So.  Dak.  (52 

PRIZE  WINNING  W.  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels.  S.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 
E.   J.   Barnes,   Geneva,  Neb. 

PURE  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  FOR 
sale,  cheap.  Both  hens  and  cockerels. 
U.   G.   Barnes.   Norman,   Neb.  (2 


WHITE  ROCKS.  LARGE  BONED  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.  A.  L.  Selden,  Rising  City, 
Neb.   & 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  HENS  AND  COCK- 
erels,  $1  up.  Mrs.  Belle  Merrick,  Osceola, 
Neb.  (63 


WHITE  ROCK  AND  BRAHMA  COCK- 
erels,  one  dollar  each.  A.  Bloom,  Mascot, 
Neb  (52 


FOR  SALE— INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES, 
one  dollar.  George  J.  Hock,  Culbertson, 
Neb.   (63 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
reasonable.  Mrs.  J.  K.  Ernst,  O'Neill, 
Neb.   (62 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  SI  EACH 
if  taken  soon.  Ben  Johnson,  Fairfield, 
Neb.   (62 


FOR  SALE — S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $1  each.  Ed  Jensen,  Route  1, 
Ord,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels;  extra  good.  Wm.  F.  Gerlach,  Have- 
lock,  Neb.   (2 


FOR  SALE— BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS: 
Trios,  $10;  toms,  $4.  Mrs.  Pierce,  Green- 
wood, Neb.  (2 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  A.  L.  Buller, 
Utica.  Neb.   (1 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $L50 
after  January  1.  Aug.  Larson,  St.  Ed- 
ward,  Neb.   (1 


PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  Reasonable  if  sold  soon 
Mrs.    A.   Cook.   Eddyville,   Neb.  (2 


JgELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT     FARMERS  WANTED   

Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters. 
Write  Ozment,  45-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (53 

WE  WANT  A  GOOD  MAN  TO  REPRE- 
sent  us  in  each  county  in  Nebraska,  a 
farmer  preferred.  Must  have  a  horse  and 
buggy.  If  you  want  a  "get-rich-quick- 
game,  do  not  answer;  this  Is  a  proposi- 
tion that  will  grow  month  by  month  as 
you  work  it.  Address  Box  T,  The  Ne- 
braska  Farmer,   Lincoln,   Neb.  (62 

YOUNG,  PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS 
wanted  to  take  orders  for  Oxeline.  Every 
farmer  a  buyer.  Will  pay  $3  a  day,  pay- 
able weekly.  To  help  you  to  sell  we 
give  a  $7.30  dipping  tank  free  to  every 
farmer  with  each  $12  order.  Send  $1  for 
salesman's  sample  outfit  to  Aachen 
Chemical  Co.,  1112  Steger  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
IH-    (52 

 _  stoc? 

POLLED  DURHAMS.  BOTH  SEXES 
Write    me    your    wants.      A.    A.  Myers 

Albion,   Neb.   (5, 


MANNING'S  HAMPSHIRES  —  26  FALL 
boars,  2%  months  old,  weight  76  pounds. 
Trices  right.  F.  a  Manning,  Friend, 
Nep-  (52 


FOR  SALE  —  TWO  IMPORTED  PERCH- 
eron  stallions.  Reason  for  selling,  have 
been  in  neighborhood  three  years.  Otto 
Welsenberger,    Seward,    Neb.  (53 


FOR  SALE— THREE  PURE  BRED  HOL- 
stein  bulls,  aged  2%  years,  16  months, 
and  6  weeks.  Each  one  nine-tenths  white 
and  No.  1  breeding.  Ask  F.  E.  Mockett, 
R.  No.  4,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  full 
particulars. 


200  ROUEN,  MUSCOVY,  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  cock 
erels.     Fred  Kucera.  Clarkson,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK 
erels  for  sale — $1  each;  six  for  $5.  Barnle 
Nlelson,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Pannebrog,  Neb.  (1 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  for  sale,  $1  to  $1.50  each;  pullets, 
$1  each.    Q.  F.  Lambert,  Palmer,  Neb.  (53 


KELLERSTRASS  STRAIN  WHITE  ORP- 
ington  cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. $2  and  up.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Yutan, 
Neb.  (52 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  LARGE 
boned  and  well  barred.  Also  Mammoth 
White  Pekln  ducks.  Mrs.  James  Huff, 
Laurel,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 
heavy  bone;  well  barred.  From  my  state 
show  winners.  Prices  low.  E.  C.  Jewell, 
DeWItt,  Neb.  (1 


KELLERSTRASS  STRAIN  CRYSTAL 
White  Orpington  cockerels.  For  infor- 
mation   write    R.    C.    and    G.    G.  Hays, 

Clearwater,'  Neb.  (1 


25  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels,  half  price,  closing  out  sale,  $1 
up;  bargains  this  week.  Write  Mrs.  Wm. 
Strohecker,    Brunlng,    Neb.  (62 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.25  EACH 
until  January  1st.  Mrs.  Frank  Valentine, 
Fairfield,  Neb.   (6£ 


WHITE    INDIAN    RUNNER    DUCKS,  $1.50 
each.    Only  a  few  left.    Enterprise  Farm, 

Beatrice,  Neb.  


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs.  Charles  Price, 
St.  Edward,  Neb.  (62 


FOR  SALE — BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 
and  Light  Brahma  cockerels.  G.  W.  Hag- 
gard, Helvey,  Neb.   (1 


CHOICE    ROSE     COMB     RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds,  $2  each;  three  for  $6.     Mrs.  M.  B. 

Stream.   Waco,   Neb.  (1 


VIGOROUS  FARM  GROWN  WHITE  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  cockerels,  $1.25.  F.  E. 
Dolan,  Kennard,  Neb.  '  (1 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS. 
Size  and  quality.  $1  to  $2.60.  Jos.  V. 
Beran,  Verdlgre,  Neb.   (2 


ANTI-LICE   NEST   EGGS  AND  EGG  PRO- 
ducer.      Directions,     10     cents.  Helper 

Company,   Jackson,   Mich.   (52 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  FINE  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each  or  six  for  $5.  D.  W. 
Pletenpol,    Princeton,    Neb.  (1 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1.60. 
Prise  winners  Belleville  show.  Mrs.  L. 
fohellharn.    Chester,    N»b  fit 


SOME  VERY  GOOD  YOUNG  BRONZE 
turkey  toms  for  sale  at  $5  each,  and  a 
few  Barred  Rock  cockerels  at  $1.50  each. 
Mrs.  L.  P.   Stone,  Lexington,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Cockerels  $1.60,  pullets  $1  each.  Five 
years  exclusive  breeding  and  Improving. 
Geo     G.    Mangold,    Bennington.    Neb.  (3 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — 100  EXTRA 
good,  big  cockerels,  $1.50  to  $5  each.  Fine 
pullets  and  hens.  Write  your  wants. 
Orvllle  O.  Jones,  R.   No.   1,  York,  Neb. 

 dogs  

FOR  SALE — GREYHOUNDS — WRITE  FOR 
prices.     Albert  Johnston,  Gibbon,   Neb.  (62 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  —  FEMALE,  GOOD 
heeler,  $12.  Fine  two-year-old  stud  dog. 
Also  puppies.    Write  for  prices  and  photos. 

Roy  S.  Frederick.  Chappell,  Neb.  (62 


^WEET^CJ-C^VER^EED^ 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  —  THE  TRUE 
white  blooming  carlety  (Melllotus  Alba). 
Write  for  tree  sample  of  new  crop  seed 
and  latest  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa.  (53 


^EED^ORN^ 

NORTH  NEBRASKA  DENT  CORN 
either  white  or  yellow.  Yielded  60% 
more  corn  than  any  other  around  here, 
both  In  1912  and  1913.  Test  98%.  $2.60 
per  bushel  for  Ave  bushels  cr  more  for 
early   «rd»ri,     Warts   8<*h.    Naper,  N.b. 


BROADVIEW  FARM.  WOULD  YOU  BUY 
a  bull  calf  from  high  grade  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  producing  from  400  to  600 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  year?  I  should 
think  that  you  would.  I  have  them. 
W.  H.  Bechtel.  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE,  OR  TRADE  FOR  CATTLE— 
Jack;  large  boned,  black,  mealy  points, 
14%  hands.  As  sure  as  they  make  'em. 
Registered  in  Standard  Jack  and  Jennet 
Registry  of  America,  Kansas  City.  Also 
some  of  his  colts;  prices  reasonable. 
J.  S.  Girvin,  Flagler,  Colo.  (53 

 TRACTOR 

FOR  SALE— A  NEW  TRACTOR;  USED 
only  short  time.  For  particulars  address 
Tractor,  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


REAL  ESTATE 

ALFALFA     DAIRY     FARM     FOR  SALE 
Box  32,  Atkinson,  Neb.  (63 


MONEY   TO  LOAN  ON  GOOD  IMPROVED 
Nebraska  farms.     Wm.   McCormlck,  1201 

Farnam,  Omaha.  Neb. 


FARMS— GUARANTEED  GENUINE  BAR- 
gains;  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South  Dakota. 
Koller  Realty  Company,  Crab  Orchard, 
Neb. 


6SL.L  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co. 
Dept.   40,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


FOUND — 320  ACRE  HOMESTEAD  IN  SET- 
tled  neighborhood;  fine  farm  land;  no 
sand  hills.  Cost  you  $200,  filing  fees  and 
all.     J.   A.   Tracy,   Kimball,  Neb. 


BACK-TO-THE-LAND.  ONLY  HOME- 
seekers"  magazine  in  the  U.  S.  Full  ef 
farm  bargains.  40c  a  year,  six  months 
trial,  20c.  Homeseekers'  Magazine,  Dept. 
C-6,   Traer,   Iowa.  (12 


W  A  N  T  E  D — IMPROVED  FARMS  AND 
wild  lands.  Best  system  for  quick  re- 
sults. Full  particulars  and  magazine 
free.  Don't  pay  big  commissions.  West- 
ern  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA:  THE  GREAT- 
est  natural  cattle  section,  no  drouths. 
Alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  potatoes  are 
principal  crops.  Prairie  or  timber.  Free 
information.  We  have  no  land  for  sale. 
Write  W.  R.  MacKenzie,  Immigration 
Commissioner,  902  Palace  Building. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — GOOD  IMPROVED  FARM  OF 
240  acres,  half  under  cultivation,  balance 
In  good  pasture  with  plenty  of  good  run- 
ning water,  also  good  water  system  in 
house.  Farm  raises  good  wheat,  corn  and 
alfalfa.  School  on  farm,  one  mile  from 
church,  six  miles  from  town.  Price 
$18,000.  Owner,  Joseph  Frey,  Bostwlck, 
Nuckolls  county,  Nebraska. 


 MISCELLANEOUS  

WANTED— HAIR    SWITCHES    TO  MAKE. 
Mario   Rhnndes.   Gresbam.    Neb.  (52 
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Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer.  Neb. 

Attend  the  Short  Course 
If  there  is  an  agricultural  short 
course  to  be  held  in  your  county,  1 
urge  you  not  to  miss  it.  If  it  is  not 
near  enough  so  that  all  members  of 
the  family  old  enough  to  profit  by  it 
can  attend  each  day,  allow  one  or  two 
members  to  go  and  attend  every  ses- 
sion in  the  department  in  which  they 
are  interested;  by  all  means  attend 
all  evening  sessions.  Board  and  lodg- 
ing can  be  had  in  any  town  for  $5  a 
week  in  pirvate  homes;  that  sum  is 
but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  such  a  course. 

It  is  the  university  school  of  agri- 
culture and  domestic  science  brought 
to  you,  and  you  cheat  yourself  if  you 
miss  the  instruction  offered.  When 
middle-aged  men  and  women  of  long 
and  varied  experience  find  much  in- 
spiration in  these  meetings  they 
should  prove  invaluable  to  younger 
people  who  lack  the  training  either 
of  experience  or  a  training  school. 
So  much  is  crowded  into  the  week 
that  it  would  take  more  space  than 
is  available  to  outline  the  course  of 
study.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  very 
cream  of  the  courses  offered  at  the 
school  of  agriculture  is  condensed  into 
tablet  form,  so  to  speak,  and  brought 
out  to  busy  people  who  cannot  leave 
their  homes  to  attend  the  school 
itself. 

Perhaps  many  already  know  some 
of  the  things  taught— even  the  uni- 
versity has  no  monopoly  on  knowledge 
— but  these  gatherings  are  inspiring 
and  creative  of  enthusiasm  and  com- 
munity spirit  which  are  so  much 
needed  in  our  rural  neighborhoods. 
Women  especially  feel  the  rejuvenat- 
ing effect  of  a  week's  work  in  the 
domestic  science  department  where 
they  not  only  get  new  ideas,  but  also 
a  sort  of  brushing  up  that  sends 
them  home  resolved  to  make  better 
use  of  their  opportunities. 


Sink  For  the  Kitchen 

To  Home  Circle:  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  who  have  felt  the  need 
of  a  kitchen  sink  to  know  just  what 
one  costs  and  what  labor  is  required 
to  put  it  in.  The  following  are  the 
items  of  expense:  Sink,  20x30  inches, 
$5;  trap  and  brackets,  $1.90;  forty- 
two  feet  of  tiling,  $3.19;  elbow  for 
tiling,  40  cents;  four  and  one-half  feet 
of  galvanized  pipe,  63  cents;  cement, 
25  cents;  total,  $11.37.  This  does  not 
include  two  days'  labor  by  my  hus- 
band or  the  cost  of  a  large  kerosene 
barrel  that  was  used  in  the  cesspool. 
My  husband  did  all  of  the  work. 

The  biggest  problem  of  all  was  to 
get  the  pipe  down  through  the  floor 
to  the  elbow  of  the  tiling.  He  first 
dug  a  pit  by  the  wall  large  enough  to 
work  in;  it  extended  below  the  foun- 
dation. Then  the  trench  to  the  cess- 
pool was  dug  thirty  inches  deep.  The 
6ink  is  placed  in  front  of  a  window. 
In  putting  the  sink  and  traps  in  place 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  little  round 
hole  in  the  linoleum  and  bore  out  an 
opening  in  the  floor. 

We  had  progressed  this  far  when 
Saturday  night  came.  We  used  the 
sink  over  Sunday  and  allowed  the 
water  to  run  down  beneath  the  house, 
thinking  it  would  be  well  to  moisten 
the  ground  there.  Then  instead  of 
digging  out  for  the  pipe  from  the 
floor  to  the  tiling  my  husband  drove 
the  pipe  down.  The  lower  end  was 
plugged  with  the  head  of  a  bolt.  The 
pipe  went  down  very  easily,  but  care 
was  taken  not  to  mar  the  threads  of 
the  upper  end.  The  trap  was  then 
screwed  in  place  and  the  brackets 
put  up. 

When  the  sink  is  put  in  place  there 
should  be  a  leather  washer  placed  be- 
tween it  and  the  trap;  it  can  be  cut 
from  an  old  glove.  The  galvanized 
pipe  from  the  sink  fits  into  the  elbow 
of  the  tiling.  It  is  well  to  put  some 
poking  around  the  end  of  the  pipe 
tfj  prevent  the  cement  from  clogging 
it.  The  cement  for  cementing  around 
the  pipe  should  be  mixed  quite  thick. 
The  lengths  of  tiling  are  also  joined 
with  cement.  The  barrel  is  placed 
thirty  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Heavy  oak  planks  were  laid 
over  the  top  of  it  and  a  large  stove 
door  and  other  irons  on  top  of  them. 
Both  ends  were  removed  from  the 
barrel. 

As  the  sink  is  placed  In  front  of  a 
window  the  brackets  are  screwed  to 
the  canine.     TQ8   f1n£  hny   tjo  bar* 


In  winter  the  window  panes  will  be 
splashed  with  water,  but  the  light  is 
good;  in  summer  the  sash  will  be 
raised.  I  keep  my  wood  box  under 
the  sink.  There  is  really  more  room 
in  the  kitchen  than  before  the  sink 
was  put  in;  the  wash-staud  was  moved 
to  the  porch.  All  the  dishwater  and 
wash  water  goes  down  the  sink,  also 
the  water  from  the  weekly  wash. 
With  my  four  little  people  I  found  it 
hard  to  keep  the  floor  around  the  old 
wash-stand  dry.  Now  there  are  no 
pans  of  water  standing  around  for 
the  baby  to  upset,  and  the  floor  is 
much  cleaner. 

HATTIB  M.  STEVENSON. 
Nemaha  Co. 


Pastime  Clubs 

To  Home  Circle:  A  few  days  ago 
I  spent  a  day  with  a  city  sister.  She 
has  a  lovely  home,  and  although  it  is 
not  modern  in  every  respect,  it  is 
very  convenient.  She  has  no  children 
and.  of  course,  has  considerable  time 
to  herself.  She  is  a  member  of  sev- 
eral clubs  and  societies.  During  the 
day  she  mentioned  one  of  her  so-called 
pastime  clubs  and  as  I  went  home  to 
my  many,  many  duties  I  could  not  help 
but  think  of  it — a  pastime  club. 

When  we  are  -so  busy,  just  think 
of  our  poor  city  sisters  having  to 
organize  a  pastime  club  to  take  up  the 
valuable  time  that  is  given  them  to 
better  the  world!  It  seems  to  me  that 
merely  passing  time  is  poor  amuse- 
ment when  so  many  little  children 
thrown  out  in  this  cruel  world  to  be 
tossed  about  here  and  there  would 
be  glad  to  be  taken  into  such  homes. 
Some  of  the  spare  time  of  our  city 
s;sters  might  be  used  in  making  these 
little  lives  a  blessing  to  humanity  in- 
stead of  a  curse,  as  a  great  many  of 
them  are. 

I  had  occasion  to  step  into  an 
orphans'  home  recently,  and  if  my  city 
sister  had  been  with  me  I  have  no 
doubt  she  would  have  been  touched 
by  the  pitiful  sight  that  met  my  eyes. 
Those  little  children  were  brought 
out,  looked  over  and  rejected,  if  the 
would-be  foster  parents  thought  some 
quality  was  lacking,  and,  perhaps, 
taken  back  with  a  look  on  their  faces 
that  seemed  to  say,  "Nobody  wants 
me."  Then  think  of  the  pastime  clubs 
that  dot  our  country  with  no  other 
way  to  spend  their  time,  except  in 
thinking  of  the  prize  offered  at  the 
next  bridge  party  or  something 
similar. 

Another  one  of  my  acquaintances 
that  lives  in  town  has  a  family  of  four 
— two  boys  and  two  girls.  She  is 
teaching  her  children  to  be  God- 
fearing and  they  are  certainly  a  bless- 
ing to  the  community  in  which  they 
live;  some  day  they  will  be  a  force 
in  the  betterment  of  humanity.  Their 
mother  and  father  will  then  feel  that 
their  time  was  well  spent;  they  will 
know  that  they  have  erected  a  monu- 
ment which  will  live  on  and  on  long 
after  their  voices  have  been  stilled. 

BUSY  WOMAN. 


To  Help  Farm  Women 

To  gain  information  that  would 
enable  the  department  of  agriculture 
better  to  serve  rural  women,  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  addressed  letters 
of  inquiry  to  the  women  on  55,000 
selected  farms  covering  every  county 
in  the  United  States.  Other  surveys 
and  studies  were  also  conducted. 

Analysis  of  a  small  part  of  the 
letters  received,  says  the  secretary  in 
his  annual  report,  shows  that  farm 
women  desire  assistance  in  all  phases 
of  home  management,  especially  as  to 
ways  of  securing  running  water  in 
the  house,  introducing  household 
power  machinery  and  labor-saving 
arrangements,  and  providing  better 
sanitary  conditions.  Many  seek  ad- 
vice as  to  the  better  marketing  of  the 
articles  they  produce.  Others  ask  the 
department  to  prove  to  the  man  that 
their  work  is  worth  something  in 
dollars  and  cents.  The  overwork  of 
women  and  children  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  domestic  help  are  men- 
tioned by  a  number  of  the  letter 
writers. 

These  letters  have  furnished  valu- 
able suggestions  for  constructive 
work,  the  secretary  says.  The  depart- 
ment believes  that  intelligent  help  to 
women  in  matters  of  home  manage- 
ment will  contribute  directly  to  the 
success  of  the  farm.  It  proposes, 
therefore,  to  ask  congress  for  means 
and  authority  to  make  more  complete 
Studies  of  domestic  devices  and  meth- 
ods, and  to  study  completely  the 
question  of  practical  sanitation  and 
health  protection  of  the  farm  family 


A  Man  Says  Marry  a  Farmer 

To  Home  Circle:  I  have  read  with 
much  interest  the  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Would  You  Marry  a  Farmer?" 
It  occurred  to  me  that  there  wasn't 
such  a  great  difference  between  coun- 
try and  city  life — that  the  wife  of  a 
farmer  should  have  so  much  more 
drudgery  than  her  city  sister. 

To  own  their  home  should  be  the 
ambition  of  every  young  couple.  Con- 
sidering the  wages  that  the  average 
'aboring  man  receives,  the  high  cost 
of  living,  the  chances  of  losing  his 
^ob,  the  dependence  on  the  other  fel- 
low and  all  the  other  inconveniences 
of  city  life,  where  can  the  average 
couple  of  limited  means  best  acquire 
a  home?  One  writer  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  economizing  when  begin- 
ning life  on  a  farm.  That  is  the 
beauty  of  farm  life.  As  the  saying  is, 
"It  is  what  one  saves  and  not  what 
one  earns  that  counts." 

The  great  trouble- with  young  ..per- 
sons in  the  city  is  that  they  have  two 
talents  for  spending  money  and  only 
one  for  earning  it.  The  farmer,  if  he 
is  progressive,  is  never  out  of  a  job, 
even  if  on  a  rented  farm.  The  good 
renter  will  soon  own  a  farm.  Another 
advantage  of  farm  life  is  that  there  is 
always  a  variety  of  work  to  be  done; 
a  farmer  seldom  works  at  the  same 
thing  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a 
time.  He  is  also  his  own  boss  and 
can  work  eight  or  sixteen  hours  a  day 
^s  he  likes.  If  the  farmer's  wife  takes 
an  interest  in  the  farm  she  can  get 
out  in  the  fresh  air  daily  in  the  gar- 
den, orchard  or  among  the  stock.  This 
gives  her  rest  from  the  routine  work 
of  the  house. 

The  farmer  also  gets  cash  for  every- 
thing he  produces.  The  man  in  busi- 
ness in  the  city  finds  that,  after  in- 
voicing and  collecting  all  that  he  can, 
he  has  worked  for  nothing.  Tilling 
the  soil  and  feeding  and  caring  for 
stock  is  an  occupation  which  is  free 
from  the  temptation  to  do  wrong  that 
so  commonly  besets  the  business  or 
nrofessional  man.  Our  retail  dealers 
that  conduct  an  honest  business  have 
to  charge  the  honest  customers  enough 
more  to  make  up  for  the  loss  on  the 
hills  they  cannot  collect,  or  they 
eventually  go  out  of  business.  But 
farmers  get  one  price  for  all  their 
produce  and  they  are  paid  when  they 
deliver  the  goods. 

The  country  schools  are  one  of  the 
worst  drawbacks  to  country  life. 
They  could  be  remedied  by  consolida- 
tion. About  four  districts  should  con- 
solidate and  build  a  central  high 
school  in  the  center  of  the  enlarged 
district.  It  might  cost  more  than  to 
"end  those  in  the  higher  grades  to 
town,  but  where  are  the  parents  that 
wouldn't  give  more  to  have  their  young 
people  at  home  every  evening  away 
from  the  temptation  of  the  town  or 
city? 

A  country  home  is  more  attractive 
than  one  in  the  city.  You  do  not  find 
the  similarity  in  country  homes  that 
you  do  in  the  city.  It  seems  to  me 
that  anyone  who  loved  home  more 
than  anything  else  would  be  attracted 
by  the  freedom  of  the  country,  the 
happiness  of  home  life  and  the  pure 
food  found  there.  Who  would  not 
rather  hitch  old  Molly  and  Bess  to  the 
carriage  or  drive  the  automobile  to 
town  and  to  the  neighbors  than  to 
live  in  the  city  and  be  compelled  to 
ride  on  crowded  street  cars,  breath 
the  impure  air  there  and  be  subjected 
to  other  bad  influences? 

Lincoln  Co.  H.  H.  BURTON. 

Seasoning  Sausage 

To  Home  Circle:  I  am  giving  be- 
low the  method  my  mother  follows 
to  season  her  sausage.  Nearly  every- 
one in  the  neighborhood  likes  it.  For 
a  medium  sized  hog  (200  to  250  pounds 
live  weight)  she  uses  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  pepper  and  almost  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sage.  After  cooking  the 
sausage  she  puts  it  down  in  lard.  If 
the  water  is  well  cooked  ou,  and  each 
layer  is  covered  with  lard,  it  keeps 
for  a  year.  It  is  best  to  pierce  the 
sausage  in  several  places  with  a  fork 
as  it  is  cooking  to  allow  all  the  water 
to  escape.  V7  R.  Z. 


))Y$unffP<9opl< 


Canning  Beef 

To  Home  Circle:  Will  the  lady 
who,  nearly  a  year  ago  gave  the 
directions  for  canning  beef  in  glass 
jars  for  summer  use,  please  give  the 
full  instructions  again?  I  -would  also 
like  to  hear  the  experiences  of  others 
that  have  tried  it.  M.  E.  P. 


When  making  paste  for  wall 
paper,  add  a  little  table  gmip.  This 
malrpp  It  ntlelr  hotter. 


Address  Letters  to 
Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney.  Palmer,  Nebraska 

PRIZE  STORY 

Afraid  of  Rattlesnake 

One  day  when  we  were  in  the  beet 
field  my  sister  and  brother  were  load- 
ing the  wagon  and  the  others  were 
topping  the  beets.  We  stopped  for  a 
little  while  before  Frank  and  Annie 
did;  they  were  doing  the  loading.  It 
was  dark  when  they  got  through  and 
Annie  came  ahead  witn  her  team, 
while  Frank  was  a  little  behind  her 
and  mamma  came  last. 

As  Annie  was  driving  her  team 
along  she  thought  she  heard  a  rattle- 
snake coming  behind  her  and  she 
jumped  off  the  w.ugon  and  ran  through 
the  alfalfa  to  the  house,  leaving  the 
team  without  a  driver.  She  was  cry- 
ing as  she  came  to  the  house  and 
when  we  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter  she  said  that  a  rattlesnake 
was  following  her.  The  boys  put  the 
horses  into  the  barn  and  when  Frank 
came  they  asked  him  if  he  saw  any- 
thing. He  said  he  didn't,  and  that  he 
had  come  the  same  way  Annie  did. 

They  went  back  to  the  field  be- 
cause mamma  was  still  there,  but  did 
not  see  anything.  Mamma  had  come 
home  through  the  pasture  and  was 
here  when  they  returned.  Annie  was 
so  frightened  that  she  could  not  sleep 
much  that  night.  The  next  morning 
when  we  went  to  the  beet  field  papa 
took  the  shotgun  and  hunted  for  the 
rattlesnake,  but  he  did  not  find  it. — 
Luella  Weishaupl,  age  10,  Longmont, 
Colo. 


Training  the  Kitty 

I  once  read  a  story  about  a  kitten 
playing  hide-and-go-seek  with  a  little 
girl  so  I  began  to  practice  with  my 
pet  kitten.  Every  night  and  morning 
I  played  with  her  and  soon  had  her 
trained  to  hunt  me.  Now  we  play  that 
game  every  day.  When  I  have  hidden 
I  mew  and  she  comes  to  hunt  me. 
When  she  finds  me  she  mews  very 
softly. — Ruth  Ferris,  age  11,  Repub- 
lican City,  Neb. 


Long  Antomobile  Ride 

Last,  year  I  went  with  father  and 
mother  in  an  automobile  to  see  my 
sister.  We  were  four  days  on  the 
road.  On  two  days  it  rained,  but  it 
was  fun  anyway.  I  had  lots  of  fun. 
Sister  was  glad  to  see  us.  She  has 
eight  children  and  we  had  a  fine  time 
playing.  The  apples  were  ripe  when 
we  returned.  We  have  lots  of  them 
and  I  love  to  pick  them  from  the  trees. 
— Ettie  M.  Moon,  age  13,  Overton,  Neb. 


Trapper's  Tale 

1  have  been  trapping  for  two  years. 
During  that  time  I  caught  a  rabbit 
and  a  few  rats  and  mice.  This  year 
I  have  caught  one  badger,  thre°  rab- 
bits and  some  rats  and  mice.  Nearly 
all  of  the  men  and  boys  around  here 
trap.  For  fur  bearers  we  have  civit 
cats,  skunks,  coons,  badgers,  mink, 
muskrats,  weasels  and  coyotes.  There 
are  also  a  great  many  jackrabbits  and 
cottontails. — Arthur  Garmody,  age  13, 
Trenton,  Neb. 


Killed  by  Dogs 

Three  years  ago  I  had  a  nannie 
goat.  I  had  a  little  wagon  and  papa 
made  a  harness  so  that  I  could  drive 
her.  I  would  put  a  jug  of  water  in 
the  wagon  and  Nannie  would  haul  it 
half  a  mile  to  where  papa  was  stack- 
ing alfalfa.  After  we  had  had  her 
about  four  months  our  neighbor's  dogs 
killed  her.  One  of  our  mares,  in  whoso 
stall  Nannie  stayed,  had  a  littie  colt 
Nannie  would  not  go  into  the  stall 
when  the  colt  came,  but  stayed  out- 
doors. That  was  why  the  dogs  killed 
her.  Our  old  shepherd  dog  tried  to 
keep  them  from  her  and  the  next  night 
they  nearly  killed  him.  Papa  killed 
one  of  the  dogs. — Robert  Walsh,  age 
8,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


A  Run  On  the  Bank 

A  year  ago  my  sister's  friend  came 
out  from  town  to  stay  a  few  days. 
The  last  day  she  was  here  we  took  an 
old  cart  and  went  to  ride  down  hill. 
The  last  time  we  went  down  the  guid- 
ing rope  caught  and  the  cart  ran  into 
the  bank  and  upset  and  threw  us  all 
out.  None  of  us  were  hurt  badly. 
When  we  got  home  my  sister  asked 
us  what  was  the  matter  and  we  told 
her  that  as  we  were  running  a  race 
down  hill  we  all  ran  into  each  other 
and  fell  down.  She  learned  the  truth 
before  long,  however. — Rose  Golberg, 
are  IS.  Oxford.  Neb. 
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Winter  Dairying 

Winter  is  a  slack  time  on  the  ma- 
jority of  farms.  From  now  until 
spring  there  isn't  much  to  do  but  the 
chores  and  perhaps  a  little  hauling. 
Honestly,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have 
the  heavy  end  of  the  year's  milking  at 
this  time?  But  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  cows  in  Nebraska 
are  dry-  They  will  freshen  again  in 
the  spring,  and  then  next  summer 
they  will  have  to  be  milked  when  the 
corn  must  be  cultivated,  the  grain 
harvested  and  threshed  and  fall  plow- 
ing done.  Besides,  heat  and  flies  make 
summer  milking  very  disagreeable. 
Where  pastures  furnish  the  cheapest 
feed  of  the  year,  summer  dairying  is 
probably  the  more  profitable,  but  over 
a  considerable  part  of  Nebraska  it 
would  pay  well  to  do  more  milking  in 
the  winter.  With  a  silo  and  alfalfa 
hay,  summer  conditions  can  almost 
be  duplicated  so  far  as  feed  is  con- 
cerned, while  shelter  from  storms  is 
more  easily  provided  than  protection 
from  summer  heat. 


Cows  Know  Feeding  Time 

Instinctively  cows,  and  other  ani- 
mals too,  know  when  it  is  feeding 
time.  Feed  cows  regularly  at  a  cer- 
tain time  in  the  morning  for  a  few 
weeks  and  you'll  find  them  up  and 
ready  for  their  feed  exactly  at  that 
time.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
strict  regularity  in  feeding  be  ob- 
served in  order  to  secure  contentment 
in  the  herd.  Cows  disappointed  by  a 
half  hour's  wait  will  record  the  effect 
in  a  smaller  milk  flow.  When  cows 
are  fed  at  stated  intervals,  and  given 
sufficient  feed  for  their  needs,  they 
do  not  worry  between  times,  but  lie 
down  contentedly  and  chew  their  cuds. 


Kick  Yourself,  Not  Creameries 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  subject 
of  creameries  is  a  lively  one  just  now, 
and  one  upou  which  there  is  much 
discussion.  It  is  especially  so  this 
winter  when  the  price  of  butterfat, 
instead  of  being  above  that  early  in 
the  fall,  is  actually  lower.  Anything 
that  affects  the  income  of  a  person 
naturally  causes  him  to  "sit  up  and 
take  notice,"  and  ask  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  Softley,  in  the  issue  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  for  December  3, 
seems  to  be  all  wrought  up  over  the 
way  the  creameries  are  treating  the 
farmers.  Why  get  excited  about  it? 
If  you  look  at  the  situation  long 
enough,  from  the  proper  angle  of 
course,  you  will  see  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  joke;  for  instead  of  blam- 
ing the  creameries  entirely,  farmers 
should  blame  themselves  for  allow- 
ing the  creameries  to  get  such  a 
strangle  hold  upon  them  and  for  per- 
mitting that  hold  to  be  kept. 

It  is  a  poor  horse-trader  or  busi- 
ness man  that  will  not  take  advantage 
of  every  opening,  even  in  dealing  with 
a  neighbor.  We  simply  allow  the 
creameries  to  take  advantage  of  us. 
What  is  needed  is  the  farmers'  co- 
operative creamery  —  of  course,  not 
like  the  so-called  farmers'  co-opera- 
tive creamery  in  Nebraska's  largest 
city,  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
stock  is  held  by  one  person  who  is 
not  a  farmer.  I  am  talking  about 
real  farmers'  creameries  like  farmers' 
grain  elevators. 

That  farmers'  elevators  have  caused 
the  price  of  grain  to  rise  in  localities 
where  they  are  located,  is  an  actual 
fact.  "Whether  it  is  true  in  each  and 
every  case  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do 
know  that  last  fall  at  Gretna,  where 
a  farmers'  elevator  is  located,  76 
cents  was  paid  for  wheat,  36  for  oats 
and  63  for  corn,  when  only  73,  33  and 
CO,  respectively,  was  paid  for  the 
same  grains  at  Arlington,  Kennard 
and  Blair  where  the  influence  of 
farmers'  elevators  is  not  felt.  Of 
course,  the  regular  elevators  at  Gretna 
claim  they  are  making  no  profit.  If 
not,  why  continue  to  operate?  Per- 
haps they  are  like  the  boy  who  had 
hold  of  the  frisky  calf's  tail — he 
couldn't  let  go. 

Little  satisfaction  can  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  creameries  for  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  butterfat  is  lower  now  than  it  was 
in  the  early  fall,  to  learn  why  the 
tests  of  cream  vary  so  irregularly 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
such  other  "mysteries"  as  you  may 
observe  from  time  to  time.  Not  long 
ago  I  had  the  audacity  to  write  to  the 
creamery  I  had  been  patronizing  and 


ask  about  these  things.  The  reply 
was  a  good  fellowship  letter,  not 
explaining  anything  in  particular,  but 
thanking  mo  for  past  patronage  and 
hoping  that  I  would  continue  to  ship 
cream  to  them.  In  other  words,  we 
were  such  good  pals  that  we  should 
not  permit  a  little  thing  like  the  price 
of  butterfat  to  come  between  us. 

I  think  farmers  will  get  satisfac- 
tion only  by  organizing  their  own 
creameries  as  they  have  had  to  or- 
ganize elevator  companies  in  order 
to  secure  fair  prices  for  grain.  Kick- 
ing the  creameries  will  do  little  good. 

BERT  MILLER. 

Washington  Co. 


Records  Within  Reach 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  hear  of  the  record  of  a  country 
cow  like  the  one  belonging  to  Mr. 
Rupert  of  Custer  county  mentioned 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  several 
weeks  ago.  Such  records  as  that  of 
Katy  Gerben  and  La  May  are  as  dis- 
couraging to  us  common  people  as 
are  the  records  of  cows  belonging  to 
some  of  our  neighbors  —  neighbors 
who  estimate  instead  of  weighing  the 
milk,  and  count  the  foam. 

In  Tennessee,  records  of  twelve 
herds,  comprising  298  cows,  were  kept 
by  the  state  experiment  station.  The 
best  cow  of  the  twelve  herds  gave 
8,087  pounds  of  milk  in  the  year. 
This  milk  contained  410.94  pounds  of 
butterfat.    The  best  cow  of  the  whole 


Mrs.  W.  L.  MeKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

TROUBLE  WITH  TURKEYS 

From  twenty-five  turkeys  hatched 
last  year  I  raised  three.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  died  when  a  little  larger 
than  quail.  They  drooped  around  for 
a  day  or  two  before  dying.  Seven  of 
them  grew  to  be  quite  large.  Then 
every  few  nights  one  would  come 
home  dumpy  and  the  ne^xt  night  it 
r.ould  be  missing.  This  continued 
until  only  one  remained.  He  was 
sick  for  about  a  week,  but  recovered. 
The  other  two  were  the  pair  from 
which  the  flock  was  started.  The  torn 
had  a  swelling  on  one  side  of  his 
head  from  the  nostrils  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  eye.  I  bathed  it  for  about 
two  weeks  with  peroxide  and  water, 
and  used  vaseline,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  help  any.  After  a  time  the  swell- 
ing disappeared.  The  color  of  the 
face  was  slightly  brighter  where  the 
swelling  was  than  was  the  remainder 
of  the  face. 

This  year  from  forty-three  turkeys 
hatched  I  raised  thirty-five  until  they 
were  almost  grown.  When  about  as 
large  as  prairie  chickens  three  of  them 
had  swellings  on  their  heads  and  a 
slight  discharge  from  the  nostrils  at 
times.  I  was  more  persistent  with 
the  peroxide,  kerosene  and  vaseline 
than  I  was  the  previous  year,  but  had 
no  better  results.  Still  they  grew 
almost  as  rapidly  as  the  other  turkeys. 
Occasionally  the  swelling  went  down 
for  a  few  hours,  and  on  two  of  them 
disappeared  for  several  days  at  a 
time,  but  finally  came  back. 

In  October  they  began  to  die.  The 
three  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  died, 
but  they  were  not  the  first  ones.  At 
first  I  noticed  that  some  of  them 
moved  around  slowly  and  stepped 
carefully.  Their  heads  were  drawn 
in  and  were  slightly  pale.  Some  of 
them  died  in  a  short  time.  I  opened 
a  number  of  them.  In  a  few  I  did 
not  see  anything  that  looked  wrong. 
In  one  was  a  quantity  of  mucus  or  a 
jelly-like  substance  around  the  crop. 
This  was  quite  yellow.  There  was 
also  a  spot  of  the  same  color  on  the 
skin  of  the  intestines  about  one  inch 
long  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide. 
In  two  of  the  turkeys  the  intestinal 
cavities  and  all  (  parts  contained 
therein  looked  like  they  had  been 
sprinkled  lightly  with  flour  or  tiny 
flake-like  particles  of  lime. 

Livers  Affected 

In  others  the  liver  was  enlarged 
and  more  or  less  diseased.  One  had 
dark  mottled  spots  on  the  liver,  and 
the  intestine  leading  from  the  gizzard 
was  filled  with  a  thin,  yellow  matter 
that  appeared  ridgy  through  the  skin. 
Another  had  yellow  spots  showing  in 
the  dark  places  and  some  parts  of  the 
intestines  seemed  to  have  a  rigid 
meaty  growth  on  the  interior.  The 
remainder  that  I  examined  had  en- 
larged livers  with  yellow  spots.  I  lost 
seventeen  in  lees  than  a  month.  Some 


298  must  have  been  a  reasonably  good 
cow,  and  yet  she  gave  less  than  half 
as  much  milk  in  a  year  as  Eminent's 
Best,  the  Michigan  Jersey  with  a 
record  of  18,782  pounds  of  milk.  The 
records  of  such  cows  as  Eminent's 
Best  are  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
cows,  hence  the  more  moderate  per- 
formance of  an  unrecorded,  but  pure- 
bred, Jersey  cow  of  mine  may  be  more 
nearly  attainable. 

This  cow  freshened  on  December 
25,  1912,  and  again  on  December  5, 
1913.  Between  the  first  freshening 
date  and  the  time  she  was  dried  off, 
about  November  13,  1913,  she  gave 
8,811  pounds  of  milk.  At  the  time 
she  was  dried  up  she  was  still  giving 
about  thirteen  pounds  of  milk  a  day, 
so  her  full  year's  record  would  have 
been  considerably  larger.  The  only 
time  her  milk  was  tested  it  ran  6  per 
cent  butterfat;  but  supposing  it  aver- 
aged only  5  per  cent  for  the  whole 
time,  that  would  make  440.55  pounds 
of  butterfat,  which  at  30  cents  a 
pound  would  have  been  worth  $132.16. 

However,  the  surplus  milk  from  this 
cow  was  sold  at  6  cents  a  quart.  If 
it  had  "all  been  sold,  it  would  have 
brought  something  over  $248.  At  7 
cents  a  quart,  the  price  at  which  her 
milk  is  now  being  sold,  it  would  have 
brought  $290.  This  is  a  "town  cow," 
and  she  gets  only  dry  feed,  consisting 
of  corn  meal  and  alfalfa  hay,  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

Hall  Co.  C.  J.  ELMORE. 


of  them  had  a  diarrhoea.  In  those 
cases  the  discharge  was  mostly  yel- 
low and  green  with  sometimes  a  little 
white  in  it.  The  yellow  substance  re- 
sembled threads  cut  in  short  lengths. 

I  put  one  turkey  that  was  sick  in 
a  pen  and  gave  her  bran  tp  peck  at 
and  plenty  of  water  to  drink.  For  a 
while  I  kept  Epsom  salts  in  the  water. 
At  first  she  would  not  eat,  but  drank 
readily.  After  two  days  she  began 
to  pick  at  the  bran  and  seemed  to 
want  grain.  I  gave  her  a  few  kernels 
at  feeding  time,  and  in  ten  days  I 
gave  her  liberty.  She  seemed  to  be 
cured,  but  yesterday  I  found  her  act- 
ing dumpy  again. 

Too  much  wheat  at  seeding  time  is 
the  only  cause  for  this  disease  that 
I  can  figure  out.  The  fanning  mill 
stood  in  the  barnyard  and  the  turkeys 
had  access  to  the  screenings.  They 
began  to  be  affected  shortly  after  that. 
I  give  them  salts  occasionally  and  it 
seems  to  help  them.  We  lost  our 
hogs  this  fall  with  cholera  and  about 
a  week  later  the  younger  chickens  had 
the  roup  in  a  very  mild  form.  Six 
had  swollen  eyes.  I  killed  them  at 
once.  Two  died  and  the  remainder 
recovered.  The  turkeys  began  to  get 
sick  about  the  same  time  and  I  won- 
deced  if  the  trouble  with  the  hogs 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  poultry 
disease. 

A  List  of  Questions 

I  have  the  following  specific  ques- 
tions to  ask: 

1 —  Do  you  think  any  of  these  turkeys 
had  blackhead  or  hepatitis;  or,  were 
they  only  bilious? 

2 —  What  causes  hepatitis,  and  do 
old  turkeys  have  it? 

3 —  Do  affected  turkeys  ever  re- 
cover from  it? 

4 —  Do  turkeys  ever  have  hepatitis 
or  any  other  disease  and  seem  to  be 
perfectly  well? 

5 —  Is  it  hereditary  or  contagious? 

6 —  How  can  it  be  prevented? 

7 —  Will  the  germs  live  in  houses, 
yards  and  fields  where  turkeys  are 
allowed  to  run?    If  so,  for  how  long? 

8 —  How  can  the  disease  me  elim- 
inated from  the  flock? 

9 —  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you 
can  tell  that  your  turkeys  do  not  have 
this  disease,  and  how  can  you  tell 
that  they  have  it  in  time  to  save  them? 

10 —  What  should  be  done  for  turkeys 
with  this  disease? 

11 —  What  should  I  have  done  for 
mine? 

12 —  What  causes  the  swelled  heads? 
Is  it  serious  or  contagious? 

13 —  I  have  some  excellent  young 
hen  turkeys.  Would  it  be  best  to 
keep  them  and  breed  them  back  to 
their  sire? 

14 —  Can  Felch's  system  of  line 
breeding  be  used  with  turkeys? 

15 —  To  what  age  should  you  keep 
turkeys  for  breeding? 

16 —  Are  Bronze  or  White  Holland 
turkeys  the  most  hardy? — Mrs.  W.  F., 
Buffalo  Co. 

The  Answers 

This  letter  is  of  interest  to  everyone 
who  has  tried  to  raise  turkeys,  be- 
cause it  describes  so  well  the  symp- 
toms when  turkeys  begin  to  die  from 


some  unaccountable  disease.  The 
questions  asked  will  be  briefly  an- 
swered first. 

1,  2,  3 — Hepatitis  is  simply  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver;  any  fowl  of  any 
age  may  have  it  and  recover  or  not, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the 
attack. 

4 — Liver  troubles  are  usually  so  far 
advanced  before  they  are  manifested 
outwardly  that  they  are  difficult  to 
treat.  Fowls  may  seem  well  and  lay 
eggs  until  the  trouble  leaches  an 
advanced  stage. 

5,  6 — Hepatitis  is  not  hereditary  or 
contagious  unless  complicated  with  a 
contagious  disease.  It  n.ay  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  feeding  and  exercise. 

7 —  Blackhead  germs  will  live  in  the 
soil  for  two  or  three  years. 

8 —  If  the  soil  is  turned  several 
times  and  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air  the  germs  can  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. About  the  yards  and  houses, 
spraying  with  strong  disinfectants  will 
accomplish  the  same  result. 

9 —  It  is  impossible  to  tell  when 
turkeys  are  first  affected  with  the 
disease.  At  the  very  first  sign  of 
droopiness  is  the  time  to  begin  treat- 
ment, and  often  that  is  too  late. 

10 —  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  blackhead.  Calomel  and  salts 
are  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive remedies. 

11 —  My  opinion  is  that  if  the  first 
few  fowls  affected  in  the  above  case 
had  been  promptly  killed  and  burned 
it  might  have  prevented  much  of  the 
later  loss.  * 

12 —  Colds  or  canker  may  cause  the 
swollen  heads.  The  swelling  is  due 
to  the  sl£3$sge  of  the  duct  leading 
from  the  eye.  Sometimes  this  be- 
comes filled  with  a  cheesy  matt&r 
which  can  be  pressed  out.  In  othei 
cases  a  cankerous  growth  seems  to 
eat  into  the  tissues,  and  must  be  de- 
stroyed before  it  can  be  removed. 
Canker  is  contagious,  apparently,  but 
colds  are  not  generally  regarded  as 
contagious. 

13,  14,  15 — Mr.  Felch  advocates  the 
keeping  of  good  turkeys  and  breeding 
from  them  as  long  as  they  live,  but 
he  says  the  progeny  should  be  sold 
each  year  or  mated  with  entirely  new 
stock.  He  keeps  the  same  hens  and 
toms  as  long  as  they  produce  fertile 
eggs.  Inbreeding  should  be  strictly 
avoided. 

16 — Either  breed  is  hardy,  if  not  in- 
bred, and  if  they  are  given  liberty  to 
range  and  roost  where  they  please.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  stock. 
Perhaps  Housed  Too  Close 

One  thing  that  the  writer  fails  to 
mention  in  her  description  of  the 
disease  is  the  roosting  place  of  the 
birds.  Experienced,  successful  turkey 
raisers  have  learned  that  this  has  a 
very  important  bearing  on  the  health 
of  the  flock.  Turkeys  are  open-air 
creatures  and  do  not  take  kindly  to 
confinement.  The  swollen  heads  and 
running  nostrils  causes  me  to  believe 
that  the  turkeys  have  been  housed. 
One  breeder  of  long  experience  made 
the  experiment  of  confining  a  part  of 
his  flock  in  a  house  that  was  high, 
airy  and  roomy,  while  the  remainder 
were  allowed  to  roost  on  the  fences 
and  in  trees.  Those  under  shelter  did 
not  thrive  as  well  as  the  birds  out-of- 
doors;  they  were  troubled  with  colds 
and  swollen  heads.  Young  and  old 
were  out  of  condition  and  remained  so 
until  given  their  full  liberty;  then  they 
improved  rapidly. 

I  doubt  whether  hog  cholera  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  appearance 
of  the  disease.  The  spotted  liver  and 
other  conditions  described  indicate 
blackhead,  a  contagious  disease.  Over- 
feeding also  causes  liver  troubles, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  contagious. 
The  only  safe  way  is  to  regard  them 
as  possibly  contagious  and  isolate  and 
disinfect  accordingly.  When  the  liver 
is  found  to  be  enlarged  and  more  or 
less  filled  with  yellow  spots,  and  the 
csecums  or  blind  pouches  are  enlarged 
,  and  ridgy  inside,  it  is  usually  taken  as 
a  certain  indication  of  blackhead.  The 
small  white  flecks  are  another  indi- 
cation of  the  disease  in  a  different 
stage;  also  hollows  under  the  eyes, 
although  these  may  be  present  in 
other  diseases.  As  a  whole  the  symp- 
toms described  above  point  very 
.  accurately  to  blackhead. 

The  term  blackhead  is  not  always 
applicable  to  this  disease,  because 
sometimes  the  coloration  of  the  head 
is  not  present,  while  it  may  occur  in 
other  diseases.  The  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish diarrhoea,  is  regarded  as  char- 
acteristic at  one  stage  of  the  disease, 
but  occasionally  birds  die  before  that 
stage  is  reached.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  roup  in  the  flock  at  the  same 
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time;  some  investigators  believe  that 
the  germ  which  causes  the  trouble 
may  invade  the  membranes  of  the 
eye,  mouth  and  throat,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  internal  organs. 

Various  remedies  seem  to  effect 
cures,  for  a  time  at  least;  but  those 
best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  do 
not  recommend  treatment,  as  a  rule, 
except  in  the  early  stages.  The  birds 
often  show  no  definite  symptoms  of 
disease  until  it  is  too  far  advanced 
to  yield  to  treatment.  Prevention  is 
regarded  as  the  only  reliable  remedy, 
and  that  must  be  practiced  from  the 
time  the  little  turk  is  hatched.  Over- 
feeding is  to  be  avoided  always.  Many 
persons  consider  calomel  tablets  to 
be  the  best  remedy  for  all  liver 
troubles;  salts  is  recommended  occa- 
sionally as  a  precaution. 


Mite-Proof  Perches 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Here  is  my 
method  for  making  perches.  If  any- 
one can  offer  something  better  I  will 
be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  My  perches  are 
made  of  2x2-inch  timber,  grooved  on 
one  edge  and  notched  half  way  in  on 
the  opposite  edge.  They  are  laid  on 
gas  pipes  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  grooved  edges  of  the 
perches  are  uppermost,  and  in  the 
grooves  can  be  poured  any  kind  of 
mite  killer  we  wish  to  use.  The 
perches  may  be  removed  for  cleaning; 
the  notches  on  the  under  side  hold 
them  in  place.  This  arrangement  is 
as  nearly  mite-proof  as  any  I  have 
ever  tried.  JOEL  JACKSON. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. 


H'C6.MLCK|}^- 

The  services  of  our  field  men  In  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations.— S.  R.  McKelvle,  Pub. 

Bulls!  Bulls! 

It  you  have  bulls  of  any  breed  to  sell, 
get  in  touch  with  George  Harrah,  the  well 
known  bull  man  of  Newton,  Iowa.  He  will 
buy  your  bulls  from  you  and  give  you  a 
good  price  for  them.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  Shorthorn  or  Hereford  bulls, 
either  singly  or  in  carload  lots,  write  Mr. 
Harrah  and  let  him  know  your  wants  and 
he  will  fix  you  out  in  good  shape.  He  is  a 
reliable  man  and  will  supply  you  with  a 
nice  lot  of  bulls  just  as  cheap  as  you  can 
buy  them  of  anyone  else,  and  you  can  get 
them  on  short  notice  from  Mr.  Harrah. 
Powers'  Bulls 

Dan  Powers  of  Ulysses,  Neb.,  has  at  the 
present  time  a  choice  lot  of  good,  service- 
able Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale,  sired  mostly 
by  his  herd  bull,  Merry  Robbin,  by  Royal 
Robbin.  These  bulls  are  good,  growthy 
fellows,  not  in  high  flesh,  but  in  good 
breeding  condition,  and  will  be  priced  very 
reasonable.  Mr.  Powers  is  one  of  the  older 
breeders  of  the  state,  and  In  purchasing 
his  herd  bulls  and  breeding  matrons  has 
exercised  good  judgment  and  paid  good 
prices. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

IMMUNE  GILTS 

Sired  by  Lincoln  Chief  2d,  and  a  few  tried 
sows   sired   by   Golden   Model   4th,    bred  to 
Sensation   Wonder   2d   and   Prince  Muncie, 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
ED.   M.   KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MT  HERD. 
SPRING   AND   FALL,   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED.   D If  FEY  NORTH  BEND,  NEB. 

DVORAK'8  BIO  POLAND8 
130  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J.,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Columbus,  and  BLUE 
VALLEY    EXCEPTION    2D.  GROWTHY 
SPRING    MALES    PRICED    TO  MOVE. 
FRANK  DVORAK  HOWRXLS.  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR   SALE  —  Sired   mostly  by  HADLBY'S 

MOGUL  and  MASTIFFS  POINTER. 
r    TT    SrHRAM  NEWCASTLE,  NEB. 

POLAND  CHINA  GILTS 

IE  big  type  gilts  sired  by  5  different  boars. 
BRED  OR  OPEN.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
C.   H.  HARPER  BENKELMAN,  NEB. 


Entire  Poland  Herd 
af  Private  Treaty 

Twslvs  spring  boars  of  big  typs  at 

$10  to  $16.  Two  yearling  boars  at 
ISO  each.  Herd  boar.  Big  Bone,  $50. 
Twelve  gilts  bred  and  four  extra 
choice  tried  bred  sows  at  low  figures. 
These  hogs  are  absolutely  good,  big- 
type  stuff  and  there  Is  a  good  margin 
of  profit  In  them  for  the  buyer.  They 
must  be  closed  out  at  once.  Address: 

H.  A,  WOOD,    Ulysses,  Neb. 


THE  SOUTH  OMAHA  SALE 

The  combination  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle, 
held  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday, 
December  16,  was  one  of  the  best  that  has 
been  held  at  that  point  In  years.  Consider- 
ing the  number  sold,  and  the  condition  of 
some  of  the  cattle,  it  was  certainly  a 
"ripper."  There  were  a  few  bargains  In 
ome  of  the  cows  with  calves  at  foot.  The 
most  of  the  stuff  was  in  good  breeding 
condition  and  ready  to  go  out  and  do  heavy 
service.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  $525,  paid 
by  Frank  Toyne,  Lanesboro,  Iowa,  for  True 
Cumberland  2d,  a  pure  white  bull  sired  by 
Cumberland's  Last.  He  was  certainly  a 
grand  specimen  and  was  considered  by 
many  as  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  that  has 
been  driven  through  the  South  Omaha  ring 
in  years.  A  number  of  other  bulls  sold 
around  the  $200  and  $300  mark.  C.  A. 
Saunders,  who  managed  the  sale,  was  well 
pleased  with  the  average  and  his  work  in 
managing  this  offering  was  appreciated  by 
the  consignors.  Cols.  Woods  and  Kraschel 
did  the  selling  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Sales  of  $100  and  over  follow: 
SUMMARY 

36  bulls  brought   $6,315;  av .  .  .  .  $175 . 41 

22  cows  brought   $2,440;  av ....  $110.90 

58  head  brought  ....  $8,755 ;  av ....  $150.86 
Extra — H.  H.  Hess  &  Son,  Surprise ....  $240 
Extra — Sam  Morgan,  Jr.,  Henderson,  la.  165 

1 —  D.   J.   Wenck,    Gliddon,    la   400 

2 —  John    Engles,    Shelby   150 

3 —  B.  W.   Clawson,   Red  Oak,   la   230 

4 —  John    Lee,    Shelby   310 

5 —  H.     DeBower,     Schuyler   180 

6 —  George   S.   Brown,   Fullerton   210 

7 —  Charles   Hovotny,    Clarkson.  .   180 

8 —  Frank   Toyne,    Lanesboro,    la   525 

9 —  Ashcroft   Bros.,   Atchison,    Kas   480 

10 —  George    Bladt,    Minden,    la   100 

11 —  A.  J.  Brunean,  Great  Falls,  Mont..  155 

12 —  L.'  A.   Stamen,   Walnut,    la   200 

14 —  Anton   Prune,  West   Point   160 

15 —  W.    H.    Mitchell,    Orillla,    la   155 

17 —  O.   Tefft,   Avoca,    la   165 

18 —  H.   H.  Wendorf,   Bancroft   130 

19 —  Amos  Snyder,   South  Omaha   150 


Feb.  18 — George  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
Feb.  19 — Henry  Wernimont,  Ohiowa,  Neb. 
Feb.  20 — Tyrrell  &  Severns,  Seward,  Neb. 
Feb.  21 — E.  E.  &  N.  T.  Youngs,  Lexington. 
Feb.  24 — F.  E.  Merrick,   Oscola,  Neb. 
Feb.  25 — E.  J.  Brown,  Osceola,  Neb. 
Feb.  25 — Theo.   Foss,   Sterling,  Neb. 
Feb.  25 — Fred   Swan,   Missouri  Valley,  la. 
Feb.  26 — G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb. 
Feb.  26 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner.  Neb. 
Feb.  27 — Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal,  Neb. 
Feb.  27 — O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kearney,  Neb 
Feb.  28— H.   D.   Gelken,   Cozad,  Neb. 
Feb.  28 — J.  N.  Forbes,  Plainview,  Neb. 
Mar.    2 — L.  J.   Kuzel,   Clarkson,  Neb. 
Mar.    4 — J.   R.   Blackburn,   Ord,  Neb. 
Mar.  13 — J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

Poland  Chinas 
Jan.  19 — Jim   Hutchinson,    Elgin,  Neb. 
Jan.  20 — Hoy  Adams,  Laurel,  Neb. 
Jan.  21 — Robert   Schug.   Coleridge.  Neb. 
Jan.  22 — Fred  Wille,   Columbus,  Neb. 
Jan.  23 — Thomas  F.  Miller,  York,  Neb. 
Jan.  24 — Beall   &  Jackson,   Roca,  Neb. 
Jan.  27 — Col.  Houseman,  Wakefield,  Neb. 
Jan.  28 — W.  J.   Crow,  Webb,  la. 
Jan.  29 — C.   H.   Schram,   Newcastle,  Neb. 
Feb.    2 — Coleman  Bros.,   Ithaca,  Neb. 
Feb.    3 — J.  H.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Guide  Rock 
Neb. 

Feb.    3 — C.  W.  Francisco,   Inland,  Neb. 
Feb.    4 — Albert  Smith  &  Sons,  Superior,  Neb 
Feb.   4 — Tlmm    Neuhofel    &    Sons,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

Feb.   5 — G.   A.   Kissinger,   Milford,  Neb. 
Feb.    6 — Morris  Fowler,  Arcadia,  Neb. 
Feb.    7 — Frank    Rainier,    Logan,  la, 
Feb.    7 — J.  T.  R.  Nash,  Minden,  Neb. 
Feb.  11 — D.  C.  Lonergan,'  Florence,  Neb. 
Feb.  13 — Mather  &  Wolfe,  O'Neill,  Neb. 
Feb.  21 — Orville  O.  Jones,  York,  Neb. 
Feb.  24 — Jake  Dletsch,  Boone,  Neb. 
Feb.  28 — O.    J.     McCullough,    Clarks,  Neb. 

Sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 
Mar.    4 — Frank  Dvorak,  Howells,  Neb. 
Mar.    3— K.   F.   Dletsch,   Orleans,  Neb. 
Mar.    5 — Gilbert   Johnson,    Osceola,  Neb. 
Mar.    6 — William  Ferguson,   Scribner,  Neb. 
Mar.    7 — H.  H.  Meyer,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 


anything  but  immune  hogs  onto  an 
infected  farm  for  several  months  after 
the  cholera  had  run  its  course. 

But  how  can  immune  hogs  be  se- 
cured, and  what  are  immune  hogs? 
All  hogs  that  pass  through  an  out- 
break of  cholera  can  be  regarded  as 
having  permanent  immunity,  espe- 
cially if  they  showed  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  However,  only  a  small 
portion  of  a  herd  will  survive,  unless 
the  serum  treatment  is  employed,  and 
farmers  or  breeders  who  have  been 
cleaned  out  with  cholera  do  not 
usually  care  to  sell  any  of  the  animals 
they  may  have  left.  For  immune 
hogs,  then,  farmers  must  depend  upon 
bujing  from  breeders  who  have  im- 
munized their  herds,  or  upon  vac- 
cinating, by  the  simultaneous  method, 
the  animals  purchased  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  onto  the  farm. 

H.  P.  Hoskins,  assistant  veterin- 
arian at  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station,  gives  this  advice  in  regard 
to  bringing  new  animals  onto  infected 
premises,  and  the  handling  of  young 
pigs  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease  in  the  herd: 

"Where  it  is  desired  to  bring  new 
hogs  into  the  herd,  they  should  be 
vaccinated  before  or  at  the  time  they 
are  placed  on  the  infected  premises. 
Some  breeders  are  selling  brood  sows 
and  boars  guaranteed  immune  to  chol- 
era. Where  such  stock  is  obtained 
from    reliable    persons,    no  further 


Sire  of  some  of  the  choice  spring  boars  and  big,  growthy  fall  males  whleh  C.  H.  Schram  of  Newcastle,  Neb.,  has 
for  sale  at  the  present  time.   Write  Mr.  Schram  for  prices,  as  he  is  making  reduction  in  order  to  move  them  at  once. 


-H.  B.  Cheney,   Emerson,  la  

-C.  E.   Ballen,  Emerson,  la  

-W.  C.   Smartz,  Silver  City,  la  

-John    Gramkow,    Persia,  la  

-A.    C.    Smith,  Mullen  

-John    Norby,  Bancroft  

-C.  F.  Schwedholm,  Bancroft  

-Louis  Hetzel   

-W.  P.  Clawson,  Red  Oak,  la  

-Z.  M.  Watts,  Emerson,  la  

-Louis  Hetzel   

-Z.    M.  Watts  

-Henry  Fricke,  Papillion  

-Louis  Hetzel   

-Henry  Fricke   

-Z.    M.  Watts  

-Edgood  Farms,   Council   Bluffs,  la. 

-Ezra  Beckenbauer,  Wakefield  

-H.   C.   Chandler,   Essex,  la  

-George    Friederich,  Plainview  

-Wisnieski    Bros.,  Dodge  

-Ezra  Beckenbauer   


145 

155 
195 
110 
115 
115 
100 
175 
110 
115 
135 
145 
105 
160 
125 
125 
100 
105 
225 
225 
180 
225 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Tan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 


Live  Stock  Sale  Dates 

Duroc  Jerseys 

12 —  A.    F.   Hager,   Avoca,  la. 

13 —  J.  B.  Ashby,  Audubon,  la. 

19 —  Robt.  Halrsine,  Missouri  Valley,  la. 

20 —  Waltemeyer  Bros.,  Melbourne,  la. 

22 —  S.  M    Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 

23 —  C.   E.   Clauff,   Central   City,  Neb. 

23 —  J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks,  Neb. 

24 —  F.  A.  Scofleld,  Columbus,  Neb. 

27 —  T.  J.  Overboe,  Allen,  Neb. 

28 —  W.  H.  Swartsley  &  Son,  Riverdale. 
Neb. 

28 —  P.  W.  Weberg,  Denlsoa,  la. 

29 —  O.  8.  Larson,  Logan,  la. 

30 —  Wlllard  Robbins,   Lyoas,  Neb. 

31 —  Wm.  Morgan.  Wayne,  Neb. 

2 —  E.    H.    Carpenter    &    Bon,  Fonta- 
nelle, Neb. 

3 —  Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 

4 —  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 

5 —  Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 

6 —  Henry  Stuthman,   Pllger,  Neb. 
9 — O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 

10 — C.    E.    Peterson,    Genoa,  Neb. 

10 —  J.   O.   Bayne,   Aurora,  Neb. 

11 —  F.    B.   Nelson,   Lindsay,  Neb. 

11 —  R.   E.  Toof,  Aurora,  Neb. 

12 —  N.  J.  Nelson,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

12 —  Dave   Boeslger,    Cortland,  Neb. 

13 —  William   Moderow,   Beemer,  Neb. 

14 —  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb. 
1* — Brlggs  Bros.,   Seward,  Neb. 

17 — George  Brigg-s  A  Sons,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 

IT— A.  F.  Lemmsrmaa,  Creates.  Nab. 


Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 


Jan. 

Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Feb. 


10 —  Joshua   Morgan,    Hardy,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
17 — Jim  Lahey  and  M.  A.  Swain,  Ewlng, 
Neb.     Sale  held  in  sale  pavilion. 

11 —  E.  W.  Crossgrove  &  Son,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

17 —  J.  M.  Lammers,  L.  D.  Greenwood 
and  C.  E.  Churchill.  Sale  at  Hart- 
lngton,  Neb. 

18 —  Gates  &  Manes,  Albion,  Neb.  Dis- 
persion sale. 

25 — A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma,  Neb. 

Shorthorns  and  Polled  Durhams 

12 —  A.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  Seward,  Neb 

Hampshlres 

7 — C.   P.   Paulsen,   Nora,  Neb. 
12 — H.    D.    DeKalb,    DeKalb,    la.  Sale 

at  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
18 — Roy  Fisher,  Wlnside,  Neb. 

Herefords 
28 — Mousel  Bros.,   Cambridge,  Neb. 
18 — Geo.   Anstey,   Massena,   Iowa.  Sale 

at   South    Omaha,  Neb. 
19  and  20 — Nebraska  Hereford  Breeders 

sale  at  Grand  Island,   Neb.  Robert 

Mousel,  Manager. 

10 —  A.   F.  Hager,  Avoca,  Iowa. 

11 —  O.  S.  Gibbons  &  Ron.  Atlantic.  la 
15-16 — Combination    sale,    So.  Omaha. 

W.  N.  Rogers,  McCook,  Neb.,  Mgr. 
Angus 

1  and  2 — Escher  &  Son  and  Escher  A 
Ryan,  Botna,  Iowa.  Sale  at  Soath 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Percherons 

17-18 — Lakewood      Farm  Percherons, 
Rock  Rapids,  la.    Sale  at  Sioux  City. 
Draft  Horses 
27,    28,    29,    30 — Breeders'    Sale  Com- 
pany, Bloomlngton,  111. 


EE-STOCKING  WITH  HOGS 

Farmers  who  have  lost  a  large  part 
or  all  of  their  hogs  with  cholera  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  re- 
stocking their  herds.  Sometimes  a 
beginning  can  be  made  with  the  ani- 
mals left  by  the  disease,  but  often 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  breeding  stock. 
No  one  seems  to  know  just  how  long 
the  germs  of  cholera  will  live  about 
the  sheds,  lots  and  pastures,  but  cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  safe  to  bring 


treatment  should  be  necessary.  When 
immune  stock  cannot  be  purchased, 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  have 
the  serum-virus  (double)  treatment 
given,  either  before  or  at  the  time 
the  hogs  are  placed  in  the  infected 
pens  or  yards.  In  such  cases  the 
serum-only  (single)  method  of  treat- 
ment is  not  sufficient,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  treated  hogs  actu- 
ally getting  infection  from  the  prem- 
ises at  the  time  of  treatment.  The 
serum  alone  will  afford  a  temporary 
protection,  but  after  a  while  the  hogs 
will  again  be  susceptible  to  cholera. 

"Pigs  from  immune  sows  will  in- 
herit a  certain  amount  of  immunity 
from  their  mothers,  enough  to  protect 
them  from  cholera  for  a  variable 
period  after  birth.  When  the  pigs  are 
about  a  month  old,  it  would  be  well 
to  give  them  a  small  dose  of  serum, 
ten  to  fifteen  cc.  This  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  serum-virus  (double) 
treatment  when  they  have  been 
weaned  and  weigh  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds.  The  double  treatment  given 
earlier  does  no  harm  to  the  pigs,  but 
the  immunity  given  very  young  pigs 
is  not  always  lasting.  By  waiting 
until  the  pigs  are  older,  permanent 
immunity  will  be  practically  assured 
by  the  double  treatment." 


When  hog  cholera  serum  doesn't  do 
what  is  expected  of  it,  the  fault  isn't 
always  with  the  serum  and  virus.  The 
serum  is  a  preventive,  not  a  restora- 
tive; it  is  not  recommended  to  make 
sick  hogs  well.  Moreover,  uncleanly, 
methods  in  vaccination  may  result  in 
lossec. 


Dynamite  is  an  eaay  and  effective 

stump  puller. 


Wednesday,  December  24,  1913. 


THE  "NEBRASKA  FARM 
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EarTags 

"".STOCK 


[Tag  year  stork— best  and  cheapest  means  of 
Identification.  Name,  address  and  number 
stamped  on  tags.  Only  II  DO  per  hundred  and 
up.  Catalogue  and  samples  free  on  request. 
F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  HI  W.  Illinois  Street,  Chicago^ 


CHESTER  WHITES 


Murray's 


O.I.C.  Brad  Sows  and  Gilts 

For  Sale— Four  big  type  boars 
In  service  at  this  time.  Also  a  few  good  fall  and 
spring  boars  for  sale  yet.  Fall  pigs,  both  sexes,  for 
those  who  wish  them.  ALM    U  y,,...u 

Friend,  Nebraska  OWS.  Hi  fflUiTay 


HORSES 


FOR  BALE 

PERCHERON 

Stallions  and  Mares 

From  Z  to  5  years  old 
8INGMASTER  ft 
WALKER 

BARN  "S" 

STOCK  YARDS 

sioux  crrT,  iowa 


3 


Percheron 

Stud  Colts 


FOB.   SALE.     Sired   by   the   champion  and 
strong  breeding  sire   DUKE    (DUC  68397). 
One  out  of  an  imported  dam. 
A     FEW    YOUNG    SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
n<v   PATTTLL  ST    EDWARD,  NEB. 

Three  Percheron  Stallions 

AND   FOUR    YOUNG    RED    POLL  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 
F.  A.  8TOOKEK  DUNBAR,  NEB. 


Your  Choice 


Of  Imported 

Peroheron  and 
Belgian  Stallions 

at  a  Profit  of  $|  Q  Q§Q  0 

We  intend  to  sell 
you  your  choice  of 
any  stallion  owned  by  us  by  revealing 
to  you  the  absolute  cost  of  importing 
and  keep  with  our  profit  of  $100.  This 
1-iported  stock  is  the  best  that  money 
can  buy  and  a  positive  guarantee,  from 
us,  goes  with  each  purchase.  We  so- 
licit your  correspondence.  Invite  your 
inspection  and  personal  acquaintance. 
We  will  show  you  their  cost — to  us— 
in  plain  figures.  INVESTIGATE! 
FORD  HORSE  IMPORTING  CO.,  Inc. 
Parker,  South  Dakota 


Champion  Shires  and  Percherons 

Nine  firsts  and  championship  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1913.    Stallions  for  sale. 

Address  or  visit.   

CHARLES  H.  ZACHRY         MERNA,  NEB. 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME-BRED 
Our  Importation  of  July  29  is  ready  for  inspection.    We  have  stallions  that  will  suit 
the  critical,  from  yearlings  to  two-  and  three-year-olds.    A  few  older,  and  all  good. 
Twenty-nine  miles  west  of  Lincoln,  Neb.    Come  and  see  us,  as  we  can  interest  yon. 
JOSEPH  ROUSSELLE  &  SONS  SEWARD,  NEBRASKA 


•AMERICA'S   FAMED   HORSE  DISTRICTS- 


Thls  particular  district,  famed  for  Percherons.  The  Chandler  herd  noted  for 
draftlness,  substance  and  bone,  is  a  strong  factor  in  turning  the  tide  to  Amer- 
ican-bred Percherons.  Possibly  not  French  fat,  but  bigger  frames,  stronger  vi- 
tality, better  feet  and  legs.  American  users  love  this  useful  type  and  «et  them 
from  my  big  bunch  reg.  studs,  yearlings  to  fours.  Write  today. 
FRED  CHANDLER  ROUTE    7  CHARITON,  IOWA 

Wolf  Bros.  Percherons  and  Belgians 

Carefully  selected  stallions  and  mares  of  the  above 
breeds  from  the  very  best  studs  of  Europe.  Big,  heavy 
boned  and  rugged.  Sound  and  are  priced  well  worth  the 
money.  If  you  want  the  real  good  ones  call  and  see  us. 
WOLF  BROS.  Albion.  Nebraska 

 DUROC^raR^EYS  

Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

TOR   SALE.       GROWTHY   FELLOWS.       SIRED   BY    BELLE'S   CRIMSON  WONDER 

COL    CHIEF  AND  B.   &  L.'g  WONDER.       ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING. 
A.  R.  BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 

Immune  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

A  NUMBER   OF   BIG,   GROW  THY,    STRONG-BONED   FELLOWS   THAT   WILL  MAKE 

GOOD  HERD  BOARS.     PRICED  VERY  REASONABLE   TO  MOVE   AT  ONCE. 
J.  B.  BLACKBURN   ORD,  NEBRASKA 

JENSEN'S  IMMURED  DUROC  JERSEY  ROARS 

MY  HERD  BOAR,  JACK  MUNCIE  127539,  THREE  FALL  BOARS  AND  EIGHT  CORK- 
ING GOOD  SPRING  BOARS.  PRICED  VERY  REASONABLE  TO  MOVE  AT  ONCE. 
J.  J.  JENSEN  STANTON,  NEBRASKA 

Immuned  Duroc  Jersey  Boars- 


TEN   GOOD,    GROWTHY,    HEAVY-BONED   FELLOWS,     AND     THEY     ARE  GOOD. 
PRICES    REASONABLE.      LET    YOUR    WANTS    BE    KNOWN    AT  ONCE. 
GEORGE    BRIGGS    &    SON  CLAY    CENTER,  NEBRASKA 


K0EHLMQ0S'  HERD  OF  DUR0CS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,   COL.  TIPPY. 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY   KOEHLMOOS          PILGER.  NEB. 

KERN'S  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Spring  males   for   sale   sired   by  LINCOLN 
CHIEF  2D.     A  number  of  early  spring  litters. 
ED.  M.  KERN                    STANTON,  NEB. 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Dig   type   herd   boars    for    sale   by  LONG 
GANO,     RED     KNIGHT     and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

B.  J.  BROWN                     OSCEOLA,  NEB. 

Soofleld's  Growthy  Duroo  Jersey  Males 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  my  best  spring 
males.    Growthy  boars'  with  plenty  of  bone. 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Allen's  Wonder  Again. 
F     A.    SCOFIELD            COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.     Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C    F.  PETERSON  &  SON       GENOA.  NEB. 

200-lfa.,  Duroc  Boars 

Heavy-boned,    stretchy    fellows.      Sired  by 
GOLDEN    ROD    KING.      CHOICE  $40.00. 

CONKLING          FRANKLIN.  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Wlllowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance     Others  by  W.B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE   STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes.  Mgr.        PLAINVEEW,  NEB. 

IMMUNE  DUROC  JERSEYS — One  yearling 
boar  for  sale.    Also  20  young  sows,  spring 
gilts  and   yearlings,   by   LaFollette   2d  and 
others,  bred  to  such  boars  as  Model  D.  Boy, 
Red   Top   LaFollette   and   a   son   of  Valley 
King.           HENRY  O.  AASE,  Bradish,  Neb. 

HAMPSHIRE®. 


BERKSHIRES 


IMMUNE  SPRING  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

I  HAVE  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS'  PRICES. 
THEY  ARE  ALL  IMMUNE.  CHAS.  Y.  THOMPSON,  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA. 

Big,  Smooth  Berkshire  Spring  Males 

Some  choice  herd  boar  prospects.  Priced  very  reasona- 
ble.   Sired  mostly  by  Baron  Peabody  10th.   Write  or  visit 

GEO.  PORTER,  Stanton.  Nebraska 


IMMUNED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.     Big,   growthy  fall    and  spring    yearlings  by  such    sires  as  EVERETT 

TRUE  3D,  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP.     PRICED  TO  MOVE. 

C.  P.  PAULSEN  NORA,  NEBRASKA 


Elmsdale  Hampshires 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts, 
and    prolific    strains.     Choice    spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.     WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.   V.  HARVEY         CCLBERTSON,  NEB. 

Beckendorf's  Hampshires 

Growthy  spring  males  by  THE  LAD  FOR 

ME  and  COMPEER   OF  WALNUT. 

J.    E.    BECKENDORF       WALNUT,  IOWA 

BIG,     GROWTHY     HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeKALB'S    KING   and    others.       Also  two 
2-year-old  PERCHERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.     PRICED  TO  MOVE. 
D.   A.   REDIGER                 MILFORD,  NEB. 

NICHOL  HAMPSHIRES 

Some    very   choice   stock,    both   sexes;  also 
twenty  September  pigs,  both  sexes,  at  $10.00 
apiece   if  sold  by  January   1,  1914. 
T.  T    NICHOL                           POOLE,  NEB. 

Fisher's    Hampshire  Boars 

A.  NUMBER  OF  GROWTHY  SPRING  BOARS  AND  SEVERAL  CHOICE  FALL  BOARS. 
Also  a  few  yearlings  with  show  records.    Priced  very  reasonable.    Write  for  prices  and 
iescriptions.                                                        ROY  E.  FISHER,  WINSIDE,  NEBRASKA. 

If  what  you  want  is1  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.     I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  ef  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S,  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 

M  inning  $  HAMPSHIRES 

TWENTY-FIVE  FALL  BOARS,  2%  months 
old,    weight   75   pounds.      PRICES  RIGHT. 
F.   S    MANNING                     FRIEND.  NEB. 

AUCTIONEERS 

Carey  M.  Jones 

Livestock  Auctioneer 
PLENTY    OF    OPEN  DATES. 
14  N.  Sacramento  Blvd  CHICAGO 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  &  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bids,,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

H.  G.  KMSCBEL,  Hf&iN 

Livestock  Auctioneer 

(  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
n    the    country.       WRITE    FOR  DATES. 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales 
everywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address: 

D.  H.  CUNNINGHAM 
ofn    Citizens'   Natl   Bank       WAYNE,  NEB. 

SHORTHORNS 


85— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— Si 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  ten  months  to  two  year* 
old.  A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable 
stock  from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  the  Missouri  River.  We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS   ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY     SHORTHORN     BULLS     FOR     SALE     SIRED    BY    MERRY    ROBBIN  BY 

ROYAL   ROBBIN,   OUT   OF  RICHLY  BRED  DAMS. 
DAN   POWERS,   Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 


Serviceable  Hereford  Bulls  For  Sale 

ALSO    A    LIMITED    NUMBER    OF    FEMALES.       PROMINENT     BREEDING  REPRE- 
SENTED.      THE  BIG,   STRONG,    RUGGED  KIND.       VISIT   MY  HERD. 
GEORGE  D.  HARRAH  NEWTON,  IOWA 


Big  Shorthorn  Built 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  S06558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175 
P.  T.  HAYS  BRADSHAW,  NEB. 


SCOTCH  HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
bulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.     Good  colors  and 
heavy   milking   families.     Address — 
IRVIN   E.   WILSON       BELVIDERE,  NEB 


If  what  you  want  Is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 


Choice  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Seven  sappy  youngsters,  reds  and  roans,  by 
COMET  by  Snowflake.  They  are  a  choice 
lot.     Address — 

W.  M.  T1NDALL  BRADSnAW,  NEB 


Shoithorns  Wanted 

We  can  use  Shorthorns  of  good  qual- 
ity, both  sexes,  for  filling  out  public 
sales.  Write  what  you  have.  Address; 

FIELDMEN 
Care  The  Nebraska  Farmer 


RITCHIE  BROS.'  SHORTHORN  HERDS 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  th» 
great  bull  iKng  Fragrant.  Would  sell  Kint 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corref 
pondence  and  inspection  solicited.  Addre^ 
GEORGE   RITCHIE       GRESHAM.  NEB 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land's Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.     Address — 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB. 


(Herds  are  on   adjoining  Farms.) 


POLLED  DURHAMS 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Cruicks-hank  Victoria,  right  In  every  way.    2,500  pounds  in  flesh.    FIVE  SAPPY  YOUNP 
BULLS  FOR  SALE.     ALSO  FEMALES.     Inspection  and   correspondence  solicited. 
JAMES   B.    SMILEY  THEDFORD,  NEBRASKA 


HEREFORDS 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BUL Lb 


EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
ONWARD  4TH   AND  BEAU  DONALD  12TH. 

OF  ANXIETY  4TH  BRED  COWS. 
A.  SPOONER  ft  SONS   


SIRED   BY   BEAU   GONDOLINB,  Et. 
THESE   BULLS  ARE   LARGELY  OU7 
PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 
 MONDAMTN,  IO  W 


Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 


FOR  SALE' 

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years, 
few  bred  heifers.     Priced  worth  the 


MOC8EL  BROS. 


Also  a 
money. 

CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


A   GRAND   LOT   OF   HEREFORD  BULI^ 

from    4    years   down;    some  money-makinf 
propositions  In  FEMALES.     SIX  toppy  bit 
tvpe   POLAND   CHINA   male   pigs   by  BIG 
COMMANDER.     Priced  for  quick  removing 
G.   G.    CLEMENT  ORD,  NEB 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus  94712 

Who  is  at  present  in  service  at  the  Genoa  Indian  School,  the  entire  show 
herd  being  bred  to  him,  including  a  large  number  from  other  herds.  His 
three-quarter  brother  sold  at  public  auction  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in  No- 
vember for  $3,500.  Bull  calves  by  him  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
Service  fee  $100.  NELSON  BROTHERS,  Stromsburg,  Nebraska. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central  City,  Neb. 

25  Red  Polled  Bulls 

These  are  choice,  well  bred  youngsters  ready 
for  service.  Reasonable  prices.  Correspond- 
ence and  inspection  solicited.  M.  H.  CHRIS- 
TIANSEN &  SON,  Plalnvlew,  Nebraska. 

Read  the  adi  — 8.  R.  lCoKelri*. 


Friesland  Farms  Holsteins 

a  na  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE  out  of 
I  b  A.  R.  O.    dams  and   from  KING 
I  »J  SEGIS  LYONS  No.  87148  or  KAL- 
MUCK SKYLARK  JOHANNA  No. 
48832.    WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  OF  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND  PRICES.     DR.  B  B. 
DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


RED  POLLS:  Bulls  &  heifers  for  sale;  qual- 
ity the  beet;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  wants.    W.  F.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
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Wediifsdaj,  December  LU13 


A  Book  for  Farmers 


Marketing  Farm  Products 
American  Farm  Credits 


Extracts  From  a  Few  of  the  Talks 
Reported  in  This  Book 


uui  prairies,  our  valleys  and  our  up- 
lands are  becoming  more  and  more 
productive,  owing  to  the  scientific  meth- 
ods that  .  re  being  introduced,  the  study 
of  the  soil,  and  intensive  cultivation. 
Yet  of  what  value  is  intensive  farming 
if  markets  are  not  available?  Of  what 
value  is  intensive  farming  if,  with  mar- 
kets available,  they  are  of  such  a 
character  only  at  a  price  that  they  yield 
no  profit  to  the  producer?" 

"We  believe  in  organization;  we  believe 
in  the  organization  of  the  farmer.  We 
have  heard  much  in  years  gone  by  to 
the  effect  that  the  farmer  did  not  have 
a  fair  show  in  this  race  for  life;  and 
many  of  us  who  have  labored  long  and 
diligently  on  the  farm,  have  seen  others 
outstrip  us  in  the  financial  world,  may 
believe  that  there  is  some  reason  for  this." 

"The  trouble  so  far  as  it  has  been 
explained  by  those  who  have  studied  this 
question  closely,  is  that  the  line  between 
the  consumer  and  the  producer  is  too 
long."   

"From  the  best  information  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  obtain,  we  are  confi- 
dent, in  fact,  we  are  sure,  that  more 
than  100,000  carloads  of  produce  went 
to  waste,  or  rotted,  in  the  fields  last 
year.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  was 
because  of  over-production,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  was  for  lack  of  proper  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  facilities." 


"Last  autumn  a  gentleman  shipped  a 
carload  of  apples  from  Missouri  to  Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin,  which  he  sold  to  the 
wholesaler  at  $1  per  hundredweight,  or 
50  cents  a  bushel.  The  wholesaler  to 
whom  he  disposed  of  the  apples  sold 
them  at  75  cents  a  bushel  and  the 
retailer  sold  them  at  $1.25  a  bushel. 
The  amount  which  the  wholesaler  and 
the  retailer  took  at  Madison  was,  there- 
fore, 75  cents  per  bushel,  or  150  per  cent 
above  the  amount  which  the  producer 
received  for  raising  the  crop  and  trans- 
porting same  to  Madison." 

"Of  the  two  billion  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  spent  by  the  southern 
farmers  for  farm  supplies,  food,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  one  billion  dollars  goes,  each 
year,  into  the  hands  of  all  classes  of 
middlemen;  and  all  told  these  farmers 
are  out  six  billion  one  hundred  sixty- 
three  million  dollars  a  year,  much  of 
which  they  might  get  if  they  controlled 
their  own  system  of  credit,  marketing 
and  buying." 

"I  look  upon  the  movement  to  get  a 
more  direct  route  between  tne  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  as  the  most 
vital  thing  to  be  done.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  every  unnecessary 
middleman  must  be  eliminated.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  every  exorbitant 
profit,  must  be  eliminated." 


"The  farmers'  union  has  undertaken 
a  big  task,  to  set  the  price.  If  I  had 
time.  I  could  show  you  here  tonight 
what    cotton    is    worth    and    that  price 


would  lie  set  according  lo  Gud  s  law, 
according  to  tliu  well-settled  demand 
that  every  man  who  does  something  for 
the  country's  good  gets  pay  in  proportion 
to   the  service  rendered." 

"General  decrease  in  the  cost  of  mar- 
keting would  first  benefit  the  farmer  by 
increasing  his  profit.  This  would  stimu- 
late increased  production,  which  in  turn 
would  result  in  falling  prices;  so  that 
ultimately  the  consumer  would  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  saving  effected  in 
marketing."   


Your  profit  does  not  depend  primarily  on  how  much  you  produce: 
Your  profit  depends  on  how  much  you  can  get  for  what  you 

produce. 

Your  PROBLEM  is,  therefore,  less  one  of  production  than  it  is  of 
marketing.  Weather  conditions  and  consequent  variance  in  crop 
production  affect  your  profits  far  less  than  do  market  conditions  and 
variance  in  market  prices. 


This  Book 


"American  farmers 
have  never  been  more 
prosperous  than  they- 
are  at  the  present 
time.  Prices  for  farm 
produce  are  high, 
crops  are  good  and 
farm  land  is  con- 
stantly advancing  in 
value.  Why  then  is 
the  question  of  farm 
finance  occupying 
such  a  prominent 
place  in  the  public 
mind?  I  believe  that 
it  is  because  of  -this 
prosperity  that  farm- 
ers are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  they 
lack  any  adequate 
system  of  financing 
their  enterprises.  It 
is  the  prosperous 
business  that  can 
use  capital  to  ad- 
vantage and  it  is  the 
prosperous  farmer 
who  can  afford  t« 
borrow  capital  to  in- 
vest in  his  business. 
But  the  industry  of 
agriculture  is  made 
up    of    small,  inde- 

units  and  lacks  the  advantages  of  com- 
bination found  in  other  industries.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  so  in  the  matter  of 
credit,  and  the  individual  finds  himself 
seriously  handicapped  in  the  matter  of 
financing  his  enterprises  as  compared 
with  large  commercial  Interests  of  the 
city." 


Some  Topics 
Discussed 

Co-operative  Live  Stock  Markets 
Farmers'  Selling  Agencies 
Distribution  of  Food  Products 
Grain  Marketing 
Waste  in  Distribution 
Why  the  Farmer  Is  Hot  Effectively 
Organized 
Financing  the  Farmer 
Co  operative  Finance 
Improving  Farm  Credits  in  America 
Selling  Dairy  Products 
Farmers'  Union 
Duty  of  Government  in  Aiding 
Marketing  of  Farm  Products 


"When  wholesale  prices  go  up,  retail 
prices  are  promptly  advanced.  WThen 
wholesale  prices  fall,  by  informal  un- 
derstanding, the  retail  prices  are  fre- 
quently held  at  the  old  rates;  or  if  not, 
they  lag  greatly  behind  the  falling 
wholesale  prices.  This  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  cause  a  wide  mar- 
gin betwreen  the  price  the  farmer  re- 
ceived  and   that  the  consumer  pays." 


"The  only  sort  of  an  institution  tnat 
is  going  to  help  the  farmers  is  one  that 
gives  the  farmers  all  the  profits  except 
the    exact  expenses." 


Send  the  Coupon  and  get  the  Book  containing  ALL  the  speeches  complete 


is  a  report  of  the  First  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm 
Credits.    It  does  not  deal  at  all  with  the  production  side  of  farming; 

it  is  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  marketing  and  credit  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  a  hook  for  thinking  farmers;  a  book  that  YOU  should  have; 
a  book  that  should  be  in  the  home  of  every  farmer  interested  in  bet- 
tering the  present  wasteful  marketing  conditions,  in  bringing  about  a 
safer  and  better  system  of  farm  credits. 

The  Conference 

The  First  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 
was  held  in  Chicago  last  April. 

Its  objects  were:  To  devise  a  means  of  striking  at  the  very  root 
of  the  high  cost  of  living;  to  plan  better  marketing  methods;  to  sug- 
gest a  practical  system  of  farm  credits. 

The  call  for  the  conference  was  issued  by  the  Associated  Farm 
Papers,  an  association  of  the  following  nine  big  farm  papers,  each  the 
recognized  leader  in  its  field:  National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Farmer's  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind.; 
Farmer's  Review,  Chicago,  111.;  Farmer  and  Breed- 
er, Sioux  City,  la. ;  The  Nebras  ta  Farmer,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  Farm  and  Ranch,  Dallas,  Texas;  California 
Cultivator,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  The  Rural  Californian, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  The  Ranch,  Kent,  Wash. 

This  strong  organization  of  leading  farm  papers 
backed  and  financed  the  conference  and  attracted  to 
it  men  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

All  these  hundreds  of  men  were  intensely  inter- 
ested in  finding  the  solution  of  the  two  vital  questions 
proposed  by  the  conference. 

All  Reported 
IN  THIS  BOOK 

Every  conceivable  phase  of  marketing  and  iaini  cretin* 
was  discussed.  America's  authorities  on  these  ques- 
lions  lead  the  discussion  with  addresses  of  note. 

All  the  addresses  and  all  of  the  discussion  you  will  find  re- 
ported in  this  book. 

Costs  Only  $1.00 

230  Pages  of  important  matter  of  intense  interest  to  every  farmer  who  is 
a  student  of  co-operative  marketing  and  of  other  methods  that  will 
eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  present  waste  in  distribution. 

230  Pages  of  vital  importance  to  YOU.  You  can  have  them  for  a  dollar. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Order  today;  the  edition  is  limited.     Your   money   will   be  re- 
funded at  any  time  if  this  book  does  not  appeal  to  YOU  as  the 
greatest  dollar's  worth  you  ever  bought. 
No   thinking  farmer,    interested  in  the  betterment  of  agricultural  condition! 
— no   practical   farmer  who   sees  his  profits  eaten  up,  year  after  year,  by  the 
present  wasteful  system  of  marketing — can   afford   to   be   without  it. 


Associated  Farm  Papers,  steger  Bidg., 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

GENTLEMEN:    I  enclose  $1  for  which  send  me  a  copy  of 
Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,"  as  per  your  advertisement. 

Name   

Address   


Each  of  the  Associated  Farm  Papers;  any 
bank  anywhere;  any  commercial  rating 
Use  the  Conpon! 


I  References: 

|  house.    Write  us  today! 

Associated  Farm  Papers 


STEGER  BUILDING 
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N  ew  Year  Number 
Lincoln,  December  51,1913 


Build  Your  New  House 


Repair  or  Remodel  Old  Buildings  NOW! 


A  Million  Dollar  Stock 

A  of  Sash,  Doors  and  Lumber  at  50c  on  the  Dollar  Vs 


yc*  Vf^)l  T  ar©  going  to  build  a  new  house  or  barn;  if  you  plan  to  remodel  or  repair  an  old 
*  ^  one,  we  can  save  you  a  lot  of  money  if  you  buy  before  the  advance.  Lumber  is 

going  up.    Millwork  prices  are  soaring.    Everything  in  the  building  material  line  is  on  a  rising 
market.    Our  present  prices  are  50  per  cent  under  the  market.    We  saw  what  was  coming  and 
fortified  ourselves  by  heavy  investments  in  raw  material  while  prices  were  down  to  bed  rock. 

Our  warehouses  and  yards  are  filled  to  overflowing.  We  are  shipping  out  this  million-dollar  stock  of 
finest  lumber  and  building  material  direct  to  the  actual  users,  at  prices  based  on  actual  cost  to  us. 

Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  Roofing,  Wall  Board,  Stair  Work,  Porch  Work,  Lumber, 
all  kinds  of  Millwork — OUT  THEY  GO!  It  keeps  the  plant  humming,  makes  friends  for  the 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.    We  are  satisfied  with  a  modest  manufacturing  profit. 

Save  $300  to  $800  Cash  on  Your  New  House 

Buy  all  your  Building  Material  direct  from  our  mammoth  plant,  at  less  than  the  dealer  pays.  Our  under-the- 
market  prices  save  you  $500  to  $1,500  on  a  new  house;  We  have  furnished  the  material  for  more  than  100,000  homes. 
We  ship  wherever  railroaus  go.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  or  refund  every  dollar  and  pay 
freight  both  ways.  Three  big  banks  behind  our  guarantee.   Satisfied  customers  in  every  community  throughout  U.  S. 

tli'^t^lz  Our  Prices  Save  the  Public  $1,000,000  a  Year 

Here  Are  Some  of  the  Smashing  Reductions  on  GUARANTEED  Building  Material 


Qualify  Paint 


10 


Per  Gallon 


500SPKCIAL 
OFFFRS  on 

House  Paint,  Barn 
Paint.  Floor  Paint, 
Shingle  Stain,  Var- 
nishes, Oils,  Brushes 
and  Supplies. 


CATALOG  FREE  on  Request 


100  feet 
Quarter 
Round 


Doors 
77c 

and  up 

AH  styles  and 
sizes, plain  and 
fancy,  at 

50KS.  $2.57 

Below  Dealers'  B^mtm.i 


Prices 


Stair  ISewel 


Wall 
Board 


$2.50 

Per  100 
Sq.  Feet 

Cheaper  and  Better  Than  Lath  and  Plaster 


Our  Stair  Department 

We  furnish  all  the  mate- 
rial for  handsome, 
modern    stairs  at 
less  than  half  local 
prices.  All  styles. 


Choose  from  50  Practical,  Proven  Plans  for  Fine  Modern  Houses 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $469 


Lumber  and  Millwork 

for  this  House,  $690 


Lumber  and  Millwork 

for  this  House,  $567 


Lumber  and  Millwork 

for  this  House,  $699 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $750 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $895 


Four  Free  Books  and  Catalogs— 5,000  Bargain  Offers 

Send  the  Coupon  Now.  Prompt  Action  Saves  Big  Money 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  on  this  page.  Do  it  at  once!  It  will  bring  you  the  World's  Greatest  Building  Material  Catalog,  the  wonderful 
Book  of  50  Practical  Plans,  the  Lumber  List  and  the  Roofing  Book.  In  writing  for  the  Plan  Book,  enclose  10c  to  pay  postage  and  mailing. 


R00FIN6 

£\t%~  Per  Roll  of 
9UC  108  sq.  ft. 

WINDOWS 

ISolAII  Styles  and  Sizes, 
Plain  and  Fancy,  at 
HALF  Dealers'  Prices  66c 


GRANDMILLWDRKCATALDG 


GORDON-VANTINECO-DA\fENPORT10m 


G0RD0N-W1NECQ. 


This  Catalog  is  a  veritable  Treasury 
of  Building  Material  Bargains.  Over 
5.000  startling  offers  on  finest  Doors, 
Windows,  Mouldings.  Millwork,  Build- 
ers' Hardware,  Paint,  Stair  Work, 
Porch  Work.  Mantels,  Grates.  Fur- 
naces etc.,  etc. 


FuSel  FREE*  Gordon -Van  Tine  Company 

*%1-'XJ  •  5262  Case  Street.  Davenport.  Iowa        /    □  Roofing 


This  free  book  contains  60  complete, 
proven  plans  for  Houses.  Cottages, 
Buniialows.  etc.,  costing  from  $600  to 
£6,000.  Cost  never  exceeds  estimate 
if  you  build  from  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Plans.  Enclose  10  cents  for  postage 
rnd  mailing. 


Thi  sFree  Lumber  Book 
and  Price  List  will  save 
you  $100  to  E00  on  a  ear- 
load.  High  tirade  Lum- 
ber, Lath  and  Shingles 
ready  forshipment.  Send 
your  Lumber  Bill  for 
FREE  ESTIMATE. 


The  coupon  brings  Free 
Catalog.  Free  Samples  and 
Special  Sale  Prices  on  the 
world's  best  brandsof  Roof- 
ing. 90c  per  roll  and  up. 
Roofing  Warehouses  in  five 
cities  insure  prompt  ship- 
ment. 


COUPON 

Books  4 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

5262  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la. 

Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  the 
books  checked  below 


Occupation 


□  Plan  Book 

□  Lumber 


In  sending  for  Plan  Book,  enclose  10  cents  for  postage 
and  mailing.    You  will  receive  the  books  by  return  mail. 


Nebraska  and  The  Nebraska  Farmer 


The  Nebraska  Farmer  is  as  old  as  Nebraska 
agriculture.  On  this  page  is  reproduced,  in 
diminished  size,  the  first  page  of  the  first 
issue,  published  at  Brownville,  Territory  of 
Nebraska,  in  October,  1859.  Hence,  "Estab- 
lished Eighteen  Sixty-nine,"  as  it  has  been 
printed  on  the  cover  page  all  these  years,  is 
incorrect — a  mistake  of  ten  years.  Beginning 
with  the  first  issue  in  January,  1914,  the  paper 
will  bear  a  new  cover  design,  on  which 
"Established  1859"  will  show  its  correct  age. 

Mr.  Robert  AV.  Furnas,  afterward  governor 
of  Nebraska,  and 
tary  of  the  state 
of  agriculture  for 
years  before  his 
on   June   1,  1905, 


Vol,  1. 


score- 
board 
many 
death 
was 

the  founder  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer.  In  an  edi- 
torial in  the  first  issue  he 
explained  his  purpose: 
"Believing  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Ne- 
braska demand  the  publi- 
cation of  a  journal  devoted 
exclusively  to  such  inter- 
ests, we  have  consented  to 
publish  the  'Nebraska 
Farmer,'  and  here  present 
the  first  number.  It  is  a 
project  we  have  long  de- 
sired to  engage  in,  and 
will  use  every  effort  in 
our  power  to  make  a  paper 
worthy  of  support." 
•  It  was  with  no  thought 
of  making  it  a  one-man 
proposition  that  Mr.  Fur- 
nas started  this  publica- 
tion, for  in  the  same 
editorial  from  which  we 
have  quoted  he  said, :  "In 
addition  to  support  suffi- 
cient to  permanently 
establish  an  agricultural 
paper  in  Nebraska,  we  will 
command  the  assistance  of 
able  writers  and  experi- 
enced agriculturists  in 
every  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. We  are  determined 
with  such  assistance  to 
devote  such  energies  our- 
self  as  shall  place  the 
Farmer  in  the  front  rank 
with  other  agricultural 
papers." 

The  article  "Nebraska  as  it  is,  as  it  was, 
and  as  it  will  be,"  printed  on  the  page  re- 
produced here,  was  also  written  by  Mr. 
Furnas.  It  is  very  interesting  reading.  The 
Territory  of  Nebraska  was  then  only  five 
years  old;  the  Territory  had  been  created 
and  the  land  thrown  open  to  white  settle- 
ment in  1854.  Mr.  Furnas  himself  had  been 
in  Nebraska  only  four  years.  "Such  was 
Nebraska  four  years  ago. — And  now  what  a 
change!!"  he  wrote.  If  two  exclamation 
points  were  necessary  then,  how  many  should 
be  used  now? 

The  United  States  census  of  1860,  the  year 
after  The  Nebraska  Farmer  was  founded, 
showed  the  white  population  of  the  Territory 


of  Nebraska  to  be  only  28,841 — a  mere  fringe 
of  settlements  along  the  Missouri  river  in  the 
southeast  corner.  The  interior  was  but 
sparsely  settled.  Nuckolls  county  in  1860  had 
only  sixteen  white  inhabitants.  Polk  county 
nineteen,  Hall  county  forty-five  and  Cuming 
county  sixty.  What  courage  it  must  have 
taken  to  start  a  farm  paper  then !  The  popu- 
lation in  1860  offered  a  small  field  for  circu- 
lation compared  to  the  1,192,914  inhabitants 
in  the  state  in  1910. 

When  The  Nebraska  Farmer  was  founded 


BROWNVILLE  NEBRASKA,  OCTOBER  1859. 
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Nebraska  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as 
it  will  be- 
lt is  now  nearly  four  years  ago  since  I, 
a  wanderer  from  an  Eastern  State,  set 
my  foot  on  shore  for  the  first  time  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  "rolling  turbulent 
Missouri."  I  gazed  upon  the  shores  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river — the  after- 
noon was  calm  and  beautiful,  and  some- 
how a  "solemn  stillness,"  disturbed  only 
by  the  troubled  waves  of  Old  Muddy, 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  scene  before  me. 
Nebraska,  the  land,  the  country,  the  "far 
west"  of  my  thought,  wishes  and  my  boy- 
hood longings,  now  lay  before  me,  and 
beautiful  indeed  did  it  seem  to  me  a 
weary  wayworn  traveller.  I  crossed  the 
river  on  a  ricketty,  shaky,  old  ferry-boat, 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  which, 
shook  every  timber,  to  the  disturbance  of 
my  not  very  strongest  of  nerves.  The 
place  where  I  first  put  my  foot  on  shore 
rn  Nebraska  had  been  called  a  city,  and 
was  composed  of  some  few  rough  wooden 
shanties— most  conspicuous  among  which, 
and  which  most  excited  my  curiosity,  was 
an  old  block-house.  Not  a  decent  build- 
ing did  the  place  contain  sufficient  to  en- 
title it  to  be  called  a  village,  much  less 'a 
town,  or  a  "city."  I  rambled  up  to  the 
highest  point  I  could  get  in  order  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  country  behind,  and  what  a 
magnificent  sight  met  my  gaze  ! !  I  could 
not  help  but  think  that  if  that  land  which 
old  Moses  gazed  upon  from  Mount  Pisgah 
and  then  died,  was  anything  like  that 
which  now  lay  before  my  vision,  it  was  no 
wonder  "that  he  exclaimed,  "Now  let  thy 
servant  depaTt  in  peace." 

The  vast  boundless  prairie,  rolling  and 
undulating,  lay  before  me  like  the  waves 
of  a  transfixed  ocean,  green  and  beauti 
ful,  mellowed  to  a  rich  glowing  color  by 
the  setting  rays  of  an  October  sun,  and 
the  rich,  heavy,  massive  clouds 

"AroaDd  the  tiirgne  of  setting  Sol," 

filled  my  soul  with  rapture  and  delight, 
and  I  stood  entranced  with  the  scene  be- 
fore me — the  time,  the  scene,  and  every- 
thing clothed  with  such  natural  beauty — 
filled  me  with  inspiration  and  thankful- 


ness to  Him,  the  great  Creator  of  this 
beautiful  land. 

The  busy  hand  of  the  settler  has  not 
yet  appeared,  with  one  s.litary  exception 
— away  on  the  prairie  stood  a  lonely  look- 
ing log  cabin,  tending  in  a  measure  to 
lessen  the  solitude  that  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  vast  unbroken  expanse  of  prairie. 

Such  was  Nebraska  four  years  ago. — 
And  now  what  a  change  ! !  The  hand  of 
the  magician  could  not  have  effected  a 
more  wonderous  transformation.  A  ma- 
gician truly  has  been  at  work ;  the  name 
of  that  magician  is  "Industry,"  brought 
here  by  the  stout  stalwart  yeomanry  of  our 
land ;  they,  under  its  guiding  genius,  have 
by  unflinching  perseverance  gone  to  work, 
and  in  four  years  have  wrought  the  won- 
derous change,  the  virgin  soil  of  our  vast 
prairies  have  yielded  to  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  industry,  and  where  four  years 
ago  nothing  but  solitude  reigned,  the 
homes  of  industrious  farmers  have  sprung 
up,  and  the  soil  of  Nebraska  now  yields 
willing  tribute  amply  and  abundantly  to 
the  support  of  the  fastly  increasing  popu- 
lation now  permanently  settling  upon  her 
vast  domain. 

The  spot  where  I  landed  four  years  ago 
has  grown  into  a  large  populous  city. — 
Here  the  hand  of  industry  has  been  ac- 
tive indeed ;  in  place  of  the  wooden 
shanties  breaking  the  solitude  of  the 
place,  we  have  now  reared  hotels,  man- 
sions, and  store-houses,  and  all  such  things 
pertaining  to  luxury  and  civilization. — 
Capital  combined  with  energy,  persever- 
ance and  industry,  has  here  brought  about 
a  magic  like  change,  the  busy  hum  of 
trade  and  commerce  is  now  heard,  where 
four  years  ago  the  Indian  planted  his  wig- 
wam, and  made  the  air  resound  with  his 
wanvhoop. 

Churches,  pointing  their  spires  towards 
heaven,  have  been  erected,  Sabbath 
schools  and  day  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, fostered  and  encouraged,  good 
municipal  laws  have  been  made,  placing 
a  salutory  check  upon  border  life,  and 
has  had  the  effect  of  leaving  the  impress 
of  good,  sound  morals. 


wagons,  and  boats  that  navigated  the  Missouri 
river.     Actual    construction    work    on  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  was  begun  at  Omaha 
in  1865,  six  years  after  The  Nebraska  Farmer- 
was  founded.    It  was  in  1865,  too,  that  the 
Northwestern,  the  first  railroad  to  reach  the 
Missouri  river,  was  completed  to  Omaha  and 
gave  rail  connection  to  the  outside  world. 
The  Burlington  was  the  second  railroad  to 
build  out  into  Nebraska,  but  its  line  from 
Plattsmouth  to  Lincoln  was  not  constructed 
until  1870.    It  must  have  taken  those  early 
issues   of   The  Nebraska 
Farmer  a  long  time  to 
reach  the  subscribers  in 
interior  counties. 

Soon  after  the  Civil 
War  began  Mr.  Furnas 
left  the  paper  in  other 
hands.  In  an  editorial  he 
explained:  "Without  any 
previous  intimation  what- 
ever I  have  been  suddenly 
called  to  Washington  to 
fill  a  position  in  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country.  I, 
therefore,  for  the  present, 
exchange  the  pen  for  the 
sword,  and  part  for  a  time 
with  the  Farmer  readers 
and  contributors  with 
whom  I  have  enjoyed  so 
many  pleasant  seasons.  I 
indulge  the  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant 
when  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  resume  the  position  I 
now  leave.  The  paper  will 
go  on  in  my  absence  as 
though  I  was  still  at  home. 
I  earnestly  request  con- 
tributors who  have  thus 
far  rendered  the  paper  so 
valuable  assistance  to  con- 
tinue their  contributions. 
The  paper  was  established 
for  you,  farmers,  as  a 
medium  through  which 
you  can  communicate  with 
each  other  and  thus  be 
mutually  benefited.  I 
hope  you  will  sustain  it, 
and  as  it  grows  in  age 
it  will  increase  in  use- 
fulness to  you,  and  to  the 
section  of  the  country 
is  intended  to 


Four  y*ars  ago,  all  the  corn,  flour,  and 
potatoes,  consumed  in  Nebraska,  were 
brought  from  abroad..  We  were  entirely 
dependent  for  supplies  from  the  neighbor- 
ing States.  Now  we  can  supply  them; 
we  can  raise  all  we  can  consume,  and 
have  an  abundance  to  send  abroad.  The 
tide  is  reversed ;  instead  of  sending  mo- 
ney down  the  river  to  buy  the  food  we 
eat,  we  have  money  sent  up  the  river  to 
purchase  what  we  have  to  spare.  v 

And  if  four  years  has  wrought  aucb,  a 
change — four  year*  of  political  trouble 
and  financial  disaster  to  oat  common 
country — what  will  the  next  ten  yeari  do? 
The  changes  in  the  next  ten  years  are  loo 
vast  and  comprehensive  to  embrace  in  a 
short  collection  of  random  ideas,  to  won-, 
derful  almost  to  imagine!  When  ten 
years  shall  have  rolled  over,  the  slew 
plodding  ox  trains  carrying  loads  of  mer- 
chandize towards  the  setting  sun,  will  be 
replaced  by  the  swift  locomoiWe  with  its 
tong  trains  of  living  freight,  and  its  many 
tons  of  varied  merchandize.  In  less  than 
ten  years  the  eastern  portion  of  Nebraska 
will  no  longer  be  considered  in  the  "far 
west,"  the  eolden  regions  of  the  "Rocky 
Mountains  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  won- 
der, the  splendid  glittering  promises  now 
held  out  will  doubtless  before  that  time  be 
realized  in  all  their  richness  and  magni- 
tude. 

In  less  than  ten  yea^s  Nebraska  wiTf 
have  ceased  to  be  a  Territory.  She  will 
have  become  a  sovereign  State,  and  as 
such,  in  aft*  her  greatness,  Will  proudly 
take  her  place  among  the  blight  constel- 
lation of  our  land,  and  who  then  can  pro* 
phecy  her  greatness,  who  can  foretell  her 
destiny ! 

And  yet  there  is  ample  room  for  all 
who  come.  Nebraska  opens  her  arms  to 
receive  all  who  come.  Like  a  beantiful 
smiling  coquette,  she  invites  all  to  partake 
of  her  charms  and  indulge  in  her  beau- 
ties. To  the  homeless,  the  landless,  and 
the  wandering, she  offersa  cordial, hearty 
welcome.  Her  healthy  breezes,  her 
sparkling  fountains,  her  boundless  prai- 
ries, are  alike  welcome  to  all  who  will 


Nebraska  was  an  almost  unbroken  prairie. 
All  the  farms  in  the  Territory  contained  only 
118.789  acres  of  improved  land.  That  wouldn't 
make  a  garden  patch  in  the  24,382,577  acres 
of  improved  land  in  farms  in  Nebraska  in 
1910.  The  census  of  1860  shows  plainly  the 
kind  of  motive  poAver  most  used  by  farmers 
to  till  the  soil ;  in  the  Territory  that  year 
were  4,449  horses  and  12,594  "work  oxen." 
From  oxen  to  automobiles  in  a  lifetime  is 
rapid  evolution. 

Nebraska  was  without  railroads  when  the 
first  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  was 
published,  and  without  other  means  of  trans- 
portation  to  and  from  eastern   states  than 


in  which  it 
circulate  —  the  'far  west.'" 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  at  that  early 
date  Mr.  Furnas  had  a  very  modern  idea 
of  the  function  of  a  farm  paper.  Times 
were  dull  in  Nebraska  following  the  war 
and  the  publication  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
was  discontinued.  It  was  re-established  at 
Lincoln  in  1 1877,  and  has  been  published 
continuously  since  that  date.  That  first  issue 
of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  was  excellent  in 
the  matter  it  contained,  in  the  quality  of 
paper,  the  presswork  and  make-up,  but  we 
feel  that  in  all  these  respects  the  paper  has 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  Wonderful  progress 
of  agriculture  in  Nebraska. 
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The  Next  Step  in  Co-Operation 


By  far  the  greater 
number  of  "co- 
operative" con- 
cerns in  Nebraska 
are  not  co-opera- 
tive. Friends  of 
co-operation  are 
sleeping  in  fan- 
cied security,  but 
they  are  in  a 
dangerous  posi- 
tion. Numerous 
farmers'  eleva- 
tors, and  a  num- 
ber of  creameries,  there  are  in  the 
state  that  call  themselves  co-oper- 
ative, but  which  in  fact  have  never 
practiced  co-operation  in  any  degree 
and  whose  members  could  not  de- 
fine the  term  if  called  upon  to 
do  so.  Some  of  these  have  included 
the  term  "co-operative"  as  a  part  of 
the  legal  name  or  title  of  their  com- 
pany, but  it  requires  more  than  a  name 
to  give  a  corporation  a  moral  right 
to  call  itself  co-operative. 

These  criticisms  are  not  intended 
to  give  offense,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
no  one  will  be  offended  by  what  is  a 
plain  statement  of  facts.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  hoped  that  many  com- 
panies that  have  thought  themselves 
co-operative  will  wake  up  to  the 
realization  that  their  organization  is 
nothing  more  than  the  old  corpora- 
tion form — the  same  as  the  ordinary 
mercantile  corporation  or  manufac- 
turing concern.  A  proper  appreciation 
of  my  meaning  can  be  obtained  only 
from  a  clear  and  comprehensive  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "co-operation."  But 
first  let  me  give  an  illustration. 

Wrong  Distribution  of  Profits 

It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  an 
exaggerated  case  to  expose  the  un- 
fairness of  the  old  corporation  law 
when  applied  to  mutual  companies 
like  a  farmers'  elevator,  store  or 
creamery.  Suppose  that  100  farmers 
form  a  corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  cattle  and  hogs.  Each 
agrees  to  sell  all  his  grain  to  the 
corporation  at  a  fixed  price,  and  each 
is  to  invest  equally  in  the  stock  of 
the  corporation — say  $100.  If  all  the 
members  furnish  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  grain  and  other  feed 
the  distribution  of  profits  would  be 
satisfactory  when  made  in  proportion 
to  the  investment  in  capital  stock. 

But  suppose  that  one  of  the  farmers 
has  as  much  land  as  all  the  others 
combined,  and  furnishes  one-half  of 
the  grain  and  hay,  and  that  the  feed- 
ing operations  result  so  profitably 
that  a  dividend  of  200  per  cent  on  the 
capital  stock  is  declared.  Ninety-nine 
of  the  farmers  receive  the  fixed  price 
for  their  feed,  and  the  stock  dividend 
gives  each  of  them  $200  more.  The 
other  man  also  receives  the  fixed  price 
for  his  feed  and  $200  more — however, 
he  furnished  half  the  feed  that  pro- 
duced not  only  the  $200  of  profit  he 
receives,  but  the  $200  that  goes  to 
each  of  the  other  ninety-nine  stock- 
holders as  well. 

The  total  "profit"  from  feeding  was 
$20,000,  and  the  hundredth  man  fur- 
nished the  feed  that  produced  $10,000, 
or  one-half,  of  it;  but  his  share  under 
the  plan  was  only  $200 — because  the 
"profit"  was  "divided  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  invested"  in  the  feeding 
company,  and  his  share  of  the  capital 
stock  being  equal  to  that  of  each  of 
the  others,  his  profit  must  be  equal 
to  theirs.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
in  this  supposed  case  the  men  who 
engineered  the  deal  fixed  the  "price" 
of  the  feed  too  low,  so  that  the  profit 
of  feeding  was  proportionately  too 
high,  and  under  terms  of  "corporate 
law"  the  one  man  who  furnished  half 
the  feed  was  deprived  of  nearly 
$10,000  that  he  had  produced  in  the 
form  of  grain  and  hay,  and  this  same 
sum  was  distributed  among  ninety-nine 
stockholders  who  did  not  produce  it. 

In  one  form  or  another,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  this  sort  of  injustice 
is  constantly  being  inflicted  every- 
where and  in  all  lines  of  business, 
because  corporation  law  refuses  to 
consider  the  source  of  the  profit,  and 
insists  upon  its  distribution  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  invested.  The 
corporation  law  that  was  adopted 
when  Nebraska  became  a  state  (and 
which  has  suffered  but  little  if  any 
change)  was  drawn  so  as  to  protect 
the  investors  in  their  equal  rights  to 
the  proceeds  or  earnings  "in  propor- 
tion to  capital  invested."  No  con- 
sideration wu  given  to  the  persons 
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who  gave  the  business  that  produced 
the  profits. 

It  is  apparent  to  every  thoughtful 
person  that  in  the  above  supposed 
feeding  company  the  actual  "invest- 
ment" was  both  the  capital  stock  of 
$100  each  and  the  crop  of  each  mem- 
ber that  went  into  the  finished  prod- 
uct, and  that  a  fair  distribution  of 
the  profit  could  not  be  made  without 
taking  into  account  more  of  the  factors 
that  produce  the  profit,  or  all  of  those 
factors,  when  making  a  distribution 
of  the  profits. 

Definition  of  Co-Opcration 

A  clean-cut  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes co-operation  is  this:  "Co- 
operation is  that  method  of  doing 
business  under  which  the  profits  are 
distributed  in  proportion  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  customers."  Under 
this  definition  the  capital  would  re- 
ceive a  fixed  rate  per  cent  as  its 
remuneration,  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  expenses  along 
with  salaries,  postage,  clerical  help, 
etc.,  and  the  term  "profit"  would  cover 
what  was  left  after  paying  all  expenses, 
including  interest  on  the  investment 
and  a  surplus  to  offset  depreciation. 

It  is  not  capital  that  produces  the 
profits.  "Business"  produces  the 
margins  that  pay  the  expenses  and 
earn  the  profits,  and  a  business  that 
does  not  take  into  account  the  volume 
of  the  transactions  when  distributing 
profits  is  not  co-operative — it  is  purely 


North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  California  law  is  unique  in  that 
it  provides  that  all  stockholders  must 
invest  equal  sums,  thus  forever  in- 
suring equal  responsibility  and  power, 
for  it  also  provides  that  each  member 
shall  have  one  vote,  and  only  one,  on 
any  question. 

The  Minnesota  law  puts  large 
powers  into  the  hands  of  co-operative 
companies.  By  setting  forth  their  in- 
tentions in  their  by-laws  adopted  by 
the  members  they  can  accomplish 
the  same  results  as  co-operators  in 
California. 

Wiscopsin  has  a  co-operative  law  in 
a  class  by  itself  in  that  it  requires 
that  non-stockholder  patrons  shall 
share  in  the  net  profits  to  an  extent 
equal  to  one-half  the  trade  dividend 
paid  to  stockholders  for  the  same 
volume  of  trade.  The  Wisconsin  law 
also  requires  that  each  co-operative 
concern  set  aside  a  fund  to  be  used 
to  teach  co-operation. 

In  South  Dakota  the  co-operative 
law  is  largely  patterned  after  the 
Wisconsin  law,  except  that  it  does  not 
require  any  distribution  of  profits  to 
non-stockholders. 

Indiana  and  Colorado  copied  the 
Nebraska  law  except  that  Colorado 
added  a  clause  legalizing  profit-sharing 
with  non-member  patrons.  The  Kan- 
sas law  covers  much  the  same  ground 
as  the  Nebraska  law,  though  written 
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capitalistic.  It  will  be  seen  that  co- 
operation aims  to  establish  justice  in 
the  distribution  of  the  returns  in  any 
particular  branch  of  industry. 

Up  to  1911  all  companies  chartered 
by  the  state  of  Nebraska  to  conduct 
business  of  any  kind  had  to  be  or- 
ganized under  the  corporation  law  of 
the  state,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. In  April,  1911,  however,  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  defining 
co-operative  companies  and  granting 
them  special  powers  not  conferred 
upon  ordinary  corporations.  Section 
1  of  that  act  contains  the  definition, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  the 
word3  'co-operative  company,  corpo- 
ration or  association'  are  defined  to 
mean  a  company,  corporation  or  as- 
sociation which  authorizes  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  earnings  in  part,  or 
wholly,  on  the  basis  of,  or  in  pro- 
portion to,  the  amount  of  property 
bought  from  or  sold  to  members,  or 
of  labor  performed,  or  other  service 
rendered  to  the  corporation." 

What,  it  may  be  inquired,  are  the 
powers  granted  to  "co-operative  asso- 
ciations" that  are  not  granted  to  other 
corporations?  In  Nebraska  all  the 
powers  granted  to  both  classes  of 
corporations  are  exactly  alike  except 
those  expressed  in  clauses  5  and  7  of 
Section  3  of  the  co-operative  law, 
which  are  as  follows: 

"5.  To  regulate  and  limit  the  right 
of  stockholders  to  transfer  their  stock." 

"7.  To  make  by-laws  for  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs,  and  to  provide 
therein  the  terms  and  limitations  of 
stock  ownership,  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  earnings." 

Co-Operative  Laws 
There  are  now  nine  states  (and 
perhaps  more)  that  have  adopted  laws 
intended  to  legalize  co-operative  con- 
cerns. They  are  California,  Colorado, 
Indiana.  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 


in  a  very  different  style. 

North  Dakota  has  a  law  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  Minnesota,  but  up 
to  this  time  it  has  been  largely  in- 
operative because  the  so-called  co- 
operative organizations  have  neglected 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
The  same  thing  is  true  to  a  deplorable 
and  almost  unbelievable  extent  in 
Nebraska. 

How  Change  to  Co-Operative? 
■  How  can  a  company  or  association 
in  Nebraska  avail  itself  of  the  en- 
larged powers  conferred  upon  co- 
operative concerns  by  the  co-operative 
law?  If  it  is  a  new  company,  it  must 
organize  under  the  co-operative  law. 
If  it  was  organized  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that  law  in  April,  1911,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  company  to  file  a 
statement  of  its  intentions  with  the 
secretary  of  state  at  Lincoln.  When 
requested  to  do  so,  the  secretary  of 
state  will  furnish  a  blank  form  to 
make  this  filing,  and  the  cost  is  nom- 
inal— only  $2.  The  only  other  change 
needed  by  a  company  operating  under 
the  old  corporation  law  is  the  adop- 
tion of  a  by-law  setting  forth  a  method 
of  distributing  its  profits  that  shall 
be  co-operative  under  the  definition 
given  above,  that  is,  which  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  division  of  profits  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  business  each 
member  has  done  with  the  company. 

The  necessary  action  is  not  difficult 
to  take.  It  is  not  necessary  to  secure 
the  consent  of  all  the  stockholders; 
it  is  not  even  necessary  to  wait  for 
the  annual  meeting,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
stockholders.  These  things  may  be 
done  if  it  is  desired,  but  they  are  not 
necessary. 

As  set  forth  above,  the  powers  of 
both  classes  of  corporations  in  Ne- 
braska are  exactly  alike  except  in 
paragraphs  5  and  7  of  the  law  of  1911. 
The  general  corporation  law  provides 


that  the  board  of  directors  shall  adopt 
the  by-laws  of  the  company.  Many 
farmers'  companies  have  followed  the 
practice  of  changing  the  by-laws  in 
stockholders'  meetings  (annual  or 
special),  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
corporation  laws  that  makes  this 
necessary.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
perfectly  legal  for  the  board  of 
directors  of  any  farmers'  company  to 
adopt  a  change  in  the  by-laws  pro- 
viding for  patronage  or  co-operative 
distribution  of  profits,  and  then  file 
a  statement  with  the  secretary  of  state 
that  the  company  is  co-operative 
under  the  definition  of  the  new  law. 
Thereafter  all  the  powers  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  co-operative  law  would 
pass  to  the  company. 

Why  Change  to  Co-Operative  1 

There  are  two  reasons  why  farmers' 
companies  in  Nebraska  not  operating 
under  the  co-operative  law  should 
come  under  its  provisions.  The  first 
is  that  a  co-operative  distribution  of 
profits,  distribution  in  proportion  to 
the  transactions  of  the  customers,  is 
not  legal  in  companies  organized  and 
operating  under  the  general  corpora- 
tion law  of  the  state.  This  is  shown 
by  a  recent  court  decision  in  North 
Dakota  where  the  provisions  of  the 
state  constitution  and  statutes  regard- 
ing corporations  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  Nebraska. 

The  North  Dakota  courts  have 
held  that  the  profits  of  a  corpora- 
tion shall  be  distributed  according  to 
the  stock  held  by  the  stockholders. 
An  association  organized  under  the 
regular  corporation  law  undertook  to 
distribute  profits  on  the  basis  of  trade 
or  transactions  and  adopted  a  by-law 
to  that  effect.  But  in  a  test,  case  the 
court  held  that  under  the  general  cor- 
poration law  profits  must  be  paid  to 
stockholders  in  proportion  to  stock 
instead  of  in  proportion  to  patronage. 

North  Dakota  has  had  a  law  on  its 
statute  books  since  1909  permitting 
associations  to  organize  so  as  to  make 
legal  the  distribution  of  profits  on  a 
patronage  or  co-operative  basis,  but 
the  farmers  in  200  or  300  elevators 
have  negligently  omitted  to  take  any 
action  either  to  reorganize  under  the 
new  law  or  to  file  their  intentions 
with  the  state  authorities  to  operate 
under  the  co-operative  law.  And  the 
result  is  as  set  forth  above — when  one 
of  these  companies  attempted  to  be 
co-operative  without  observing  the 
necessary  legal  forms,  the  law  stepped 
in  and  enforced  the  old,  unfair  and 
unjust  distribution  of  profits. 

Any  company  in  Nebraska  organ- 
ized and  operating  under  the  regular 
corporation  law  that  attempted  to 
make  a  co-operative  distribution  of 
profits  would,  if  any  of  the  stock- 
holders cared  to  take  the  matter  into 
the  courts,  doubtless  find  itself  in  the 
same  position  as  the  North  Dakota 
company  against*  which  the  case  was 
brought.  Legally  to  make  a  co-opera- 
tive distribution  of  profits,  therefore, 
companies  must  come  under  the  co- 
operative law. 

At  least  one  company  in  Nebraska 
has  adopted  the  policy  of  sharing  its 
profits  with  non-member  patrons,  and 
they  expect  by  this  means  to  treble 
their  membership.  The  trade  divi- 
dends are  not  paid  in  cash  to  non- 
members,  but  are  placed  to  their 
credit  on  the  books  to  apply  on  the 
purchase  of  stock.  When  the  trade 
dividends  to  the  credit  of  any  non- 
member  patron  equals  tha  value  of 
a  share  of  stock,  the  certificate  will 
be  issued  and  thereafter  the  owner 
will  be  entitled  to  the  regular  divi- 
dends of  stockholders.  This  is  prob- 
ably a  greater  degree  of  co-operation 
than  is  legalized  by  the  Nebraska  law. 
Limiting  Toting  Power 

The  second  reason  why  farmers' 
companies  should  come  under  the  new 
co-operative  law  is  that  it  gives  them 
power  to  pass  by-laws  limiting  stock 
ownership  and  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  intrusion  of  persons  not 
considered  desirable  members,  such 
as  competitors  who  would  buy  up 
stock  to  secure  inside  information  or 
to  gain  control  of  the  concern.  More- 
over, under  the  co-operative  law  com- 
panies may  pass  by-laws  limiting  the 
amount  of  stock  one  member  may 
own,  and  thus  keep  equal  voting 
power. 

The  Nebraska   constitution  under- 
takes to  insure  the  election  of  officers 
in  corporations  by  votes  representing 
(Continued  on  Page  1282) 
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The  Evolution  of  Western  Nebraska 


ALMOST  forty-three  years  have 
passed  since  I  first  saw  western 
Nebraska,  and  ever  since  that 
time  my  home  has  been  between  the 
north  and  south  branches  of  the  his- 
toric Platte  river — the  river  that  Mark 
Twain  characterized  as  1,000  miles 
long,  a  mile  wide  and  a  foot  deep.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  remember  the  events 
of  the  early  years  of  my  life,  but 
through  my  parents,  who  were  taking 
their  part  in  the  "evolution,"  I  se- 
cured a  fair  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  those  times  and  what  had  gone 
before.  How  nearly  I  record  the  evo- 
lution of  this  part  of  the  state  aright 
•  I  will  leave  for  others  to  decide. 

It  was  less  than  two  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  that  forerunner  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  "Great  American  Desert," 
that  I  first  saw  western  Nebraska. 
Then  the  Indians  and  buffaloes  had 
scarcely  ceased  blinking  at  the  sight 
of  the  puffing,  snorting  iron  horse  that 
was  disputing  their  vested  rights  to 
this  vast  domain.  The  long-horned 
Texas  steer  had  just  begun  to  claim 
a  share  of  the  nutritious  buffalo  and 
gramma  grasses  that  covered  hill  and 
plain,  and  to  demand  a  right  to  drink 
with  the  buffaloes  the  waters  of  the 
Platte  or  to  stand  in  its  shallows  and 
fight  flies. 

The  first  range  war  was  on.  Then 
it  was  between  the  cowboys  and  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  claimed  pos- 
session and  the  right  to  hunt  buffalo, 
deer,  antelope  and  elk;  they  resented 
the  intrusion  of  the  vanguard  of  civil- 
ization— the  cowboys.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Indians 
feared  and  respect- 
ed the  cowboys 
more  than  they  did 
Uncle  Sam's  sol- 
diers. Opposed  to 
the  Indians'  claim 
was  the  realization 
by  the  cow  men  of 
an  opportunity  to 
turn  a  wealth  of 
grass  to  good  ac- 
count by  putting 
it  on  the  ribs  of 
southern  steers  and 
selling  it  in  the 
markets. 

Last  of  the  Indians 

In  the  winter  of 
1875-76  over  500 
Sioux  Indians 
camped-  within  a 
mile  of  our  home 
on  the  present  site 
of  Julesburg  Colo- 
rado, within  sight 
of  Nebraska.  That 
was  the  last  great 
hunting  party  to 
visit  this  section  of 
the  Platte  valley, 
although  smaller 
parties  came  later.  ..The  years  follow 
The  last  band  of 
Indians  on  the  warpath,  which  sent 
people  scurrying  to  protected  places, 
came  in  the  fall  of  1878 — and  that 
was  the  last  of  the  Indians  for  us. 
The  following  year  the  buffaloes  were 
all  but  cleaned  out  by  hunters  in  a 
great  slaughter  for  the  hindquarters. 
The  meat  was  never  shipped,  how- 
ever; it  lay  in  the  depot  all  winter 
and  was  then  hauled  out  onto  the 
prairie  in  the  spring  at  the  expense 
of  the  railroad  company.  There  was 
no  market  for  it. 

The  years  following  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Indians  and  buffaloes  were 
the  palmy  days  of  the  great  range 
cattle  industry.  Then  the  cowboy 
held  sway  and  was  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed.  We  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
Texas  trail  at  Ogallala,  and  saw 
countless  herds  of  as  manv  as  4,000 
head  each  come  over  the  hills  on  the 
run;  for  the  last  watering  place  was 
about  forty  miles  from  the  South 
Platte  river,  and  the  cattle  would  be 
nearly  famished  for  a  drink  after  the 
long  drive. 

Ogallala  to  the  cowboys  meant  pay 
day  and  the  end  of  four  months  of 
hard,  dusty  work  on  the  trail.  Many, 
too  many,  had  a  hilarious  time  of  it, 
and  when  the  saloon,  the  gambler  and 
the  painted  woman  were  through  with 
them  they  were  dead  broke.  Some 
were  foresighted  enough  to  buy  a  re- 
turn ticket  first,  some  pawned  their 
most  treasured  possession,  the  saddle, 
and  some  stole  horses  and  tried  to 
get  away  with  them — very  often  they 
were  successful,  too.    Ogallala  then 
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was  the  heaviest  shipping  point  on 
the  Union  Pacific,  except  one,  so 
times  were  lively  from  June,  when  the 
first  trail  herds  arrived,  until  snow 
came  in  the  fall  to  end  the  beef 
roundup. 

The  principal  anxiety  of  the  cow 
man  then  was  the  overstocking  of  the 
range  as  new  men  came  in,  and  an 
occasional  severe  winter;  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  losses  of  a  normal 
winter,  for  it  was  considered  cheaper 
to  pocket  the  losses  than  to  feed  the 
herd.  The  cattle  received  no  care  or 
attention  except  branding,  keeping 
them  within  certain  bounds  and 
rounding  them  up  for  shipment.  But 
just  as  the  cow  man  was  beginning 
to  feel  secure  in  his  possession  of  the 
range  there  came  a  bolt  ouf  of  a  clear 
sky — the  granger  and  his  plow. 
Advent  of  Plows 

Tn  the  winter  of  1883-4,  without 
warning  to  cattlemen,  locators,  land 
agents  and  land  seekers  began  to  ap- 
pear. The  Union  Pacific  lands  were 
thrown  upon  the  market,  and  in  the 


but  weather  records  everywhere  show 
that  considered  in  long  enough  periods 
of  years  the  average  annual  precipi- 
tation does  not  change.  If  prospective 
homeseekers  would  remember  that, 
the  greatest  asset  of  the  western  land 
agent  would  be  about  100  per  cent 
below  par. 

The  Dry  Tears 

Dry  seasons  did  come  again  after 
those  first  few  years  of  success;  they 
came  with  a  vengeance  and  found  the 
people  unprepared.  I  do  not  like  to 
dwell  upon  the  times  of  the  '90's  when 
settlers  left  behind  them  the  places 
they  had  expected  to  make  prosperous 
homes;  when  the  ones  who  stayed 
went  through  almost  unspeakable 
hardships;  when  men,  women  and 
children  had  scanty  living  and  even 
more  scanty  attire;  when  those  who 
remained  had  to  send  a  cry  for  help 
to  the  more  prosperous  sections  of  the 
state  and  to  other  states. 

Yes,  "aid"  was  received,  and  in  all 
candor  I  must  admit  that  aid  was 
needed,  although  some  of  the  stories 
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early  spring  immigrant  movables  by 
the  carload — yes,  by  the  trainload — 
began  to  arrive.  And  every  car  con- 
tained what,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
a  novelty  in  this  section,  a  plow. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  acres  of 
good  grass  was  turned  under  that 
spring,  and  what  was  worse,  often  the 
grass  was  burned  off  before  the  land, 
which  had  always  been  considered 
right  side  up,  was  turned  over. 

Towns  grew  like  mushrooms;  lots 
that  had  been  a  drug  on  the  market 
were  priced  at  fabulous  prices.  Land 
speculation  became  rife,  and  prices 
were  marked  up  with  every  change 
of  ownership.  Tall  stories  were  told 
of  the  great  productive  power  of  the 
land,  stories  of  ample  rainfall,  yes 
and  the  old  myth  of  increased  rainfall 
that  would  follow  cultivation  of  the 
land  and  the  planting  of  trees.  And 
so  they  came,  men  of  cn.siderable 
means,  families  with  hardly  enough 
to  get  here,  adventurers,  and  farmers 
seeking  homes  in  a  new  country  of 
cheap  lands  but  great  promise. 

But  alas,  the  promise  was  that  of 
the  land  boomer,  more  than  of  nature. 
For  a  few  years  new  land  and  fair 
rainfall  warranted  the  belief  that  a 
good  country  had  been  neglectei  for 
ages.  Soon,  however,  the  old  myth 
was  exploded.  It  was  learned  that 
rainfall  does  not  follow  the  plow  and 
that  putting  the  land  under  cultivation 
does  not  bring  moisture  from  the 
clouds.  Weather  records  show  us  now 
that  the  seasons  are  not  changing. 
True,  there  are  w»»t  and  dry  seasons. 


that  went  forth  in  magazine  articles 
were  drawing  a  "long  bow."  One 
writer  who  wrote  an  article  for  an 
Omaha  daily  has  never  been  in  good 
repute  here  since.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  now  that  if  the  early  settlers  had 
understood  the  true  conditions,  and 
had  understood  dry  land  agriculture, 
the  hardships  and  loss  of  money  would 
not  have  been  so  great. 

Another  change!  What  is  that  we 
hear?  The  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof. 
A  few  men  who  by  the  aid  of  cows 
and  chickens  had  been  able  to  hold 
on  began  growing  crops.  The  land 
agents  found  it  out.  Again  the  cli- 
mate was  changing;  again  people  be- 
gan seeking  homes  on  cheap  land; 
one  crop  was  paying  for  the  land; 
speculators  became  excited  and  set- 
tlers had  to  pay  $20,  $25,  $30  and  even 
$35  an  acre  for  land  that  in  the  '90's 
could  have  been  secured  for  $1  or  less, 
and  much  of  it  for  the  taxes. 

At  the  time  of  this  second  influx  of 
settlers  the  theory  of  dry  farming  was 
becoming  better  established,  but  there 
was  rain  enough,  so  why  bother  with 
that?  New  comers  again  farmed  as 
they  did  "back  east."  For  a  few  years 
it  worked.  But  there  have  been  three 
years  now  not  as  good  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  again  many  men  have  lost 
what  they  had  because  they  believed 
that  the  seasons  had  changed  and  that 
they  could  not  lose  out.  The  man 
who  has  suffered  most  in  these  latter 
years  is  the  one  who  paid  a  long  price 
for  his  land  and  did  not  have  enough 
ahead  to  carry  him  through  and  make 


the  payments  on  the  land  as  they 
fell  due. 

Essentials  to  Success 
What  of  the  future?  Can  men  suc- 
ceed in  western  Nebraska?  Is  there 
any  hope  of  permanent  settlement? 
Emphatically,  yes!  A  few  things, 
however,  a  man  must  know  and  do 
if  he  wants  to  make  his  home  here. 
He  must  have  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  limitations  of  the  country  and 
climate;  he  must  pay  attention  to  the 
principles  of  dry  land  agriculture;  he 
must  believe  in  and  practice  the  stor- 
ing and  conservation  of  moisture, 
which  means  keeping  down  the  weeds 
and  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
a  condition  to  absorb  all  of  the  mois- 
ture that  falls;  he  must  grow  drouth- 
resistant  crops. 

Livestock  the  western  Nebraska 
farmer  must  have — chickens,  pigs, 
milch  cows  and  some  beef  animals  if 
he  has  pasture;  he  should  have  a  silo 
to  conserve  the  feed  that  may  be 
grown  almost  any  season;  he  should 
keep  up  the  water-holding  capacity  of 
his  soil  by  light  and  frequent  appli- 
cations of  manure  worked  in  to  the 
surface  only;  and  he  should,  if  pos- 
sible, have  some  alfalfa.  As  to  the 
alfalfa,  Superintendent  Snyder  of  the 
North  Platte  substation  suggests  grow- 
ing it  on  the  low  spots  or  basins  on 
the  farm  where  it  will  receive  the 
runoff  water  from  surrounding  hills 
or  higher  ground.  And  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  have  alfalfa  on  almost  any 
western  Nebraska  farm  by  planting  it 
in  rows  for  cultivation  and  giving  it 
good  care.  FlnaHy  tfae  wegt 

ern  Nebraska  farm- 
er must  be  satisfied 
with  fair  returns, 
for  we  have  no  get- 
rich-quick  schemes. 
Successful  dry-land 
farming  is  not  a 
poor  man's  busi- 
n  e  s  s  —  unfortu- 
nately I  do  not 
know  of  any  kind 
of  farming  that  is 
at  present.  Farms 
for  dry  farming 
should  be  larger 
than  in  the  humid 
sections.  The  size 
should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  ex- 
tensive farming,  to 
allow  for  some 
summer  tillage  and 
for  pasture ;  it 
takes  a  good  many 
acres  of  pasture  for 
even  a  small  num- 
ber of  animals. 
Land  Too  High 
One  of  the  draw- 
backs now  in  this 
country  is  that  at 
the  present  specu- 
lative value  of  land 
the  new  settler 
with  limited  means  cannot  buy  as 
much  of  it  as  he  needs.  Extensive 
and  diversified  farming  means  a  con- 
siderable outlay  for  machinery  and 
other  equipment.  Add  to  that  the 
investment  in  livestock,  household 
goods  and  a  little  to  go  on,  and  usually 
an  insufficient  amount  is  left  to  buy 
the  land  and  meet  the  payments.  This 
does  not  mean  that  none  have  been 
successful  when  they  came  with  only 
a  little  ahead,  for  I  know  many  who 
have  made  good  who  came  with 
scarcely  more  than  their  hands — but 
they  did  not  come  and  buy  land  at 
the  prices  that  obtained  in  1910,  for 
instance. 

Pump  irrigation  is  going  to  help 
conquer  western  Nebraska.  The  men 
of  the  west  have  ever  been  resource- 
ful. When  they  found  that  land  and 
climate  and  all  the  other  necessities 
for  home-making  were  present  and 
only  moisture  lacking,  they  began  to 
investigate.  In  the  ground  at  varying 
depths  is  plenty  of  water  At  first 
windmills  were  hitched  to  pumps  to 
water  gardens.  The  stories  of  how 
some  of  those  gardens  help  out  beat 
any  fairy  story  you  ever  heard.  Now 
the  gas  engine  and  later  models  of 
pumps  are  offering  opportunities  for 
irrigation  on  a  larger  scale,  the  scale 
and  the  crop  grown  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  depth  to  water. 
There  are  great  possibilities  in  pump 
irrigation. 

I  should  be  recreant,  indeed,  did  I 
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Rural  Banking  and  Credit  in  Europe 


LAST  rummer  it  was  my  privilege 
to  observe  the  workings  of  co- 
operative rural  credit  associa- 
tions in  eight  countries  of  Europe. 
The  associations  were  mainly  rjt  two 
general  types  —  first,  those  giving 
credit  on  personal  security,  and 
second,  those  giving  credit  on  land. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article 
to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  different  plans,  but  to  describe 
the  operations  of  two  typical  sys- 
tems, a  successful  one  from  each 
class.  That,  I  believe,  will  give  a 
better  understanding  of  European 
systems  of  rural  banking  and  credit 
than  a  less  detailed  discussion  of  all 
the  systems. 

The  oldest  and  probably  the  most 
successful  type  of  European  rural 
credit  based  primarily  on  personal 
security  is  the  Raiffeisen  system  of 
rural  banks  in  Germany.  This  sys- 
tem was  devised  by  Frederick  Raif- 
feisen about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Genuine  Raiffeisen  banks 
are  rural  in  character,  purely  co- 
operative and  generally  make  loans 
upon  the  personal  property  of  mem- 
bers. Their  popularity  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  this  kind 
of  banks  has  now  reached  20,000, 
with  2,000,000  members. 

Herr  Raiffeisen  insisted  upon  the 
following  fundamental  principles  for 
his  system:  Unlimited  liability  of  the 
members,  operations  restricted  to  a 
limited  area,  and  gratuitous  manage- 
ment. I  found  that  these  principles 
were  still  generally  enforced  in  the 
Raiffeisen  system  of  banking,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  one  in 
regard  to  gratuitous  management.  In 
some  of  the  banks  the  members  seem 
to  think  it  is  better  to  pay  a  small 
wage  to  persons  who  devote  a  part 
of  their  time  to  the  management  of 
the  business. 

Farmers'  Co-Operative  Banks 

The  members  of  the  local  Raiffeisen 
banks  are  farmers,  usually  small 
proprietors  or  tenants.  The  average 
membership  is  about  ninety.  Some 
of  the  banks  have  as  few  as  seven 
members,  the  minimum  a  bank  may 
have.  No  maximum  limit  of  member- 
ship is  fixed.  The  administration  of 
a  Raiffeisen  bank  is  divided  between 
the  committee  of  management,  the 
council  of  supervision  and  the  general 
meeting.  The  general  executive  and 
administrative  work  is  carried  on  by 
the  treasurer,  who,  as  already  sug- 
gested, sometimes  receives  pay  for 
his  services,  but  who  oftentimes  is 
some  member  of  the  association  will- 
ing to  donate  the  time  necessary  to 
keep  the  books  of  the  organization. 

The  general  meeting  consists  of  all 
the  members.  It  elects  the  committee 
of  management  as  well  as  the  council 
of  supervision  and  the  treasurer.  The 
committee  of  management  determines 
what  loans  shall  be  made.  This 
committee  is  made  up  of  the  best 
educated  persons  among  the  members, 
and  often  includes  the  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster. 

In  pure  Raiffeisen  banks  the  lia- 
bility of  the  members  is  unlimited. 
That  is,  each  member  of  the  society 
pledges  all  his  property  to  pay  not 
only  his  own  obligations  to  the  bank, 
but  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  as  well. 
Of  this  type  of  co-operative  banks  in 
Germany,  about  90  per  cent  are  or- 
ganized on,  the  basis  of  unlimited 
liability  of  the  members.  The  risk 
this  plan  apparently  throws  upon  the 
individual  members  is  minimized  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  persons 
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associated  in  each  bank  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  all  of  them  are  per- 
sonally known  to  each  other. 
Cut  Out  Money  Middlemen 

In  the  early  Raiffeisen  banks  there 
were  no  shares  of  stock.  They  were 
organized  that  way  to  avoid  danger 
of  speculation  in  the  shares  by  cap- 
italists. Later,  however,  small  shares 
were  taken  by  members  to  comply 
with  a  law  passed  in  1876.  The  value 
of  the  shares  varies  in  the  different 
banks,  but  runs  from  four  marks,  or 
about  $1,  to  100  marks,  or  about  $25. 
In  the  majority  of  the  societies,  and 
especially  where  the  liability  is  un- 
limited, a  member  can  take  only  one 
share  of  stock.  When  a  member  with- 
draws from  a  society  his  share  is  re- 
payable at  its  face  value. 

Each  of  these  Raiffeisen  banks 
operates  in  a  very  small  territory, 
usually  a  single  parish.  Very  often 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  acts  as 
the  treasurer  of  the  society  and  keeps 
all  of  the  accounts.  Small  territory 
is  necessary,  because  the  members 
must  be  known  to  each  other  per- 
sonally, and  also  because  it  is  con- 
sidered essential  for  the  members  to 
be  able  to  see  from  day  to  day  how  the 
funds  loaned  to  members  are  being 
used.   This  tends  to  reduce  liability. 

The  working  capital  of  the  Raif- 
feisen banks  is  made  up  of  the  funds 
received  from  the  sale  of  shares,  the 
reserve  fund  accumulated  from  the 
profits  of  previous  years,  the  savings 
deposits,  deposits  on  current  accounts 
and  loans  from  other  banks  or  from 
individuals.  Working  capital  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  total  liabilities.  A 
study  of  the  balance  sheet  of  Raif- 
feisen banks  shows  that  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  funds  loaned  tc  members 
came  from  the  members  themselves, 
being  derived  from  the  sale  of  stock, 
from  reserves,  from  saving  deposits, 
and  deposits  on  current  accounts. 
This  means  that  the  members  of 
Raiffeisen  banks  are  really  using 
their  own  savings  to  loan  to  the 
needy  among  themselves. 

At  the  present  time  the  total  work- 
ing capital  of  all  the  Raiffeisen  banks 
in  Germany  exceeds  $2,000,000,000. 
Nearly  all  of  this  enormous  capital 
comes  from  the  members,  and  the 
whole  business  is  carried  on  with  a 
very  small  initial  capital.  Savings 
deposits  in  the  local  banks  may  be 
made  by  members  or  non-members. 
I  found  that  many  of  the  rural  banks 
were  attracting  deposits  from  people 
of  the  community  who  were  not  mem- 
bers. Deposits  on  current  or  check- 
ing accounts,  however,  may  be  made 
only  by  members. 

No  Elaborate  Equipment 

The  business  of  the  rural  banks  is 
not  conducted  in  such  an  elaborate 
manner  as  is  the  business  of  the 
banks  in  this  country.  I  was  in  sev- 
eral local  banks  where  they  did  not 
have  even  a  counter  or  any  of  the 
complicated  equipment  that  seems 
necessary  in  our  banks.  Usually  a 
room  large  enough  for  the  meetings 
of  the  society,  and  which  also  affords 
a  meeting  place  for  the  committee  of 
management  and  the  council  of  su- 
pervision, is  donated  by  some  mem- 
ber. Meetings  are  usually  held  once 
a  week  to  consider  the  applications 
for  loans.  One  of  the  illustrations 
accompanying  this  article  shows  the 
interior  of  a  Raiffeisen  bank  in  Bel- 
gium. All  of  the  equipment  of  the 
bank  is  on  the  tables  in  front  of  the 


priests.  It  consisted  of  the  books 
showing  loans  and  deposits,  and  in 
this  case  the  books  containing  the 
accounts  of  side-lines  of  the  society, 
such  as  insurance  and  co-operative 
buying  and  selling. 

When  a  deposit  in  one  of  the  local 
banks  is  made  in  money,  which  sel- 
dom happens,  the  currency  is  sent 
to  one  of  the  central  co-operative 
banks,  of  which  I  shall  speak  a  little 
later.  When  a  loan  is  granted  the 
funds  come  from  the  central  bank, 
usually  in  the  form  of  credit.  No 
actual  money  is  long  kept  by  the  local 
banks.  Among  the  members  checks 
or  credit  slips  are  used,  and  very 
little  actual  money  changes  hands. 
This  simplifies  the  work  and  increases 
the  educational  value  of  the  societies. 

Loans  made  by  the  rural  co-opera- 
tive banks  are  of  two  kinds  —  on 
current  accounts  and  for  a  term  of 
years.  Loans  on  current  accounts 
average  about  one-third  of  the  total 
loans.  As  the  banks  become  older 
and  the  members  more  educated  to 
the  use  of  credit,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  volume  of  loans  on 
current  accounts.  The  length  of 
loans  varies  from  six  months  to  sev- 
eral years.  In  the  pure  Raiffeisen 
banks  there  are  no  profits,  no  divi- 
dends to  be  distributed  to  share- 
holders or  members.  Profits,  if  any 
are  made,  are  carried  to  the  reserve 
fund,  and  thus  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  to  members  in  succeeding 
years. 

Central  Banks 

The  local  Raiffeisen  banks  early 
felt  the  need  of  combination  among 
themselves  to  direct  the  movement, 
to  give  it  uniformity  and  to  equalize 
financial  conditions  throughout  the 
country.  For  these  purposes  two 
separate  societies  were  formed.  One 
is  known  as  the  federation,  which  has 
for  its  object  education  and  inspec- 
tion. These  federations  embrace  not 
only  the  rural  banks,  but  local  co- 
operative societies  of  all  kinds.  They 
do  not  carry  on  a  banking  business, 
but  unify  the  work,  organize  new 
banks  and  inspect  the  old  ones. 
There  is  a  national  federation  and 
several  provincial  federations.  The 
local  co-operative  societies  belong  to 
the  provincial  federations,  and  the  lat- 
ter make  up  the  national  federation. 

The  other  organization,  the  one  to 
equalize  credit,  consists  of  provin- 
cial central  banks  and  a  general 
central  bank.  The  local  banks  are 
associated  in  the  provincial  central 
banks,  and  the  provincial  banks  in 
the  general  central  banks.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  central  banks  is  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  needy  banks,  and  to 
utilize  the  surplus  funds  of  banks 
that  have  more  funds  than  they  can 
use  immediately.  Thus  the  central 
banks  act  as  a  sort  of  equalizer  of 
the  funds  of  the  various  local  banks. 
The  liability  of  the  central  bank  is 
usually  limited  instead  of  unlimited. 
Land-Mortgage  System 

Besides  the  co-operative  banks 
just  described  there  exists  in  Ger- 
many another  type  of  rural  credit 
known  as  the  Landschaft  system.  The 
Landschaften  are  co-operative  insti- 
tutions, each  one  covering  a  larger 
territory  than  a  Raiffeisen  bank. 
They  provide  for  their  members  the 
credit  they  need  to  improve  their 
lands.  Loans  are  made  only  for 
specific  purposes,  which  must  be 
stated  in  detail  in  the  application  of 


the  member.  The  loan  must  be  for 
some  form  of  improvement  that  will 
increase  the  productivity  of  the  land; 
a  loan  could  not  be  secured,  for  in- 
stance, merely  to  buy  an  automobile 
for  pleasure,  or  to  build  a  fine  house 
that  would  not  increase  the  returns 
from  the  land.  Loans  are  granted 
only  up  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the  land — usually  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  value. 

Funds  for  loaning  are  secured  by 
selling  bonds  based  upon  the  mort- 
gages given  by  members  upon  their 
lands  when  they  secure  loans.  The 
public  accepts  these  bonds  with 
readiness,  and  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest. Interest  on  such  bonds  has 
declined  from  5  per  cent,  the  rate 
when  this  system  was  started,  to  as 
low  as  3  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 
Landschaften  bonds  frequently  sell  at 
a  higher  rate  on  the  market  than 
government  bonds.  Members  of  the 
Landschaften  secure  their  loans  at 
from  3  to  4  per  cent,  which  compares 
to  3%  to  AV2  per  cent  on  loans  made 
by  Raiffeisen  banks.  In  the  Land- 
schaften the  mortgages  are  so  drawn 
that  they  are  paid  in  small  annual 
or  semi-annual  payments  that  in- 
clude the  interest  also.  However, 
any  part  of  the  loan,  or  all  of  it,  may 
be  paid  at  any  time. 

The  rural  credit  and  banking  sys- 
tems in  use  in  other  countries  are 
mostly  modifications  of  the  two  Ger- 
man systems  I  have  described. 
Modifications  have  been  made  to  meet 
peculiar  conditions,  or  to  meet  the 
fancy  of  some  person  who  was  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  system  into 
his  community.  On  the  whole  it  is 
impossible  to  find  in  Europe  a  co- 
operative banking  system  working 
better  than  the  Raiffeisen  system,  or 
a  land-mortgage  system  working  bet- 
ter than  the  Landschaften. 

Failures  in  those  systems  are  prac- 
tically unknown,  losses  sustained  by 
the  societies  are  very  few,  and  the 
interest  rates  are  low.  The  members 
can  always  secure  funds  for  any 
legitimate  purpose — but  the  purpose 
must  be  known  to  the  members  of 
the  local  organization,  and  they  see  to 
it  that  the  money  is  used  for  that  and 
nothing  else.  Any  citizen  can  be- 
come a  member  of  a  Raiffeisen  bank 
if  he  is  honest  and  industrious,  and 
no  person  can  secure  a  loan  unless 
he  is  a  member. 

French  Systems  * 
In  France  both  types  of  rural  credit 
are  found,  but  both  are  subsidized  by 
the  government.  Money  is  loaned  by 
the  government  without  interest  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  subject  to  re- 
newal. The  amount  thus  advanced 
may  equal  four  times  the  paid-up 
capital  of  the  local  institutions.  The 
government  subsidy  is  distributed  by 
the  minister  of  agriculture,  and  all 
the  banks  are  under  government  in- 
spection. Profits  are  placed  in  a  re- 
serve fund  to  repay  the  state  loans. 

Banks  of  this  kind  have  been  run- 
ning only  a  few  years,  but  they  are 
reported  to  be  giving  satisfaction. 
The  number  of  local  societies  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  the  members 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  service! 
Failures  to  pay  back  loans  are  more 
frequent  in  the  French  systems,  how- 
ever, than  in  the  pure  Raiffeisen  or 
Landschaften  systems;  the  reason,  no 
doubt,  is  that  the  members  of  the 
local  associations  do  not  watch  so 
carefully  the  use  of  funds  borrowed. 

,    (Continued  on   Page  1262) 
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Independence  of  the  Mid- West  Farmer 


The  mid -west 
Mm  farmer    of  today 

J^^Bf*^^^  who  owns  his 
farm,  who  is  free 
from  debt,  and 
who  knows  how 
to  live,  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  to 
be  envied  of  any- 
body on  earth.  I 
say  this  knowing 
all  the  risks  and 
discomforts  of 
farming,  for  I 
have  farmed  west  of  the  Missouri 
river  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Many  phases  of  city  life  are  pleas- 
ant, but  the  unfortunate  thing  about 
the  city  is  the  utter  dependence  of 
the  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Prob- 
ably eight  out  of  every  ten  persons 
in  the  city  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  some  other  person  or  a  firm  or 
corporation  for  the  wages  that  afford 
their  daily  bread — not  to  mention  car- 
fare and  nickels  for  the  "movies."  A 
great  many  persons  do  not  find  it 
pleasant  to  be  thus  dependent,  to  fear 
every  business  change,  to  watch  the 
gradual  coming  on  of  old  age,  and  to 
contemplate  the  reaching  of  the  line 
where  every  day  one  fears  discharge 
because  a  younger  man  can  do  the 
work  better  at  the  same  salary. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  especially  pleas- 
ant to  work  under  a  boss.  In  manu- 
facturing plants  and  business  houses 
bosses  often  speak  to 
employes  in  a  way  that 
is  very  galling  to  the 
average  American,  but 
the  employe  must  say 
nothing  and  keep  on 
working  if  he  wants 
to  hold  his  job.  I 
have  heard  foremen 
speak  to  workmen  in 
the  city  in  a  way  that 
in  the  country  would 
bring  on  the  warmest 
kind  of  an  encounter; 
but  the  city  laborers 
had  to  take  it  all. 

Neither  is  the  life 
of  the  tradesman  in 
the  city  or  town  all 
pleasure.  If  you  wish 
proof  of  this  go  into 
any  store  and  observe 
the  complaints  made 
by  the  average  buyer. 
And  particularly  no- 
tice the  insolence  of  a 
few  who  seem  to  think 
that  a  little  money 
exempts  them  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of 
business  courtesy; 
then  ask  yourself  if 
you  could  look  pleas- 
ant and  make  a  cour- 
teous reply  to  such 
persons.  The  majority 
of  the  people  with 
whom  the  tradesmen 
deal  are  civil,  even 
if  sometimes  hard  to  please,  but 
the  small  per  cent  who  are  grouchy 
and  overbearing  must  be  an  exceed- 
ingly sore  trial  to  a  person  of  inde- 
pendent nature. 

Farmer  His  Own  Boss 
Contrast  with  the  wage-earner,  the 
salaried  man  or  the  tradesman  in  town 
or  city  the  land-owning  farmer,  who 
is  beholden  to  nobody  for  his  job  and 
who  doesn't  have  to  bow  and  scrape 
from  day  to  day  to  a  long  line  of 
customers  in  order  to  insure  the  sale 
of  his  wares.  The  farmer  can  produce 
the  greater  part  of  his  living  right  on 
his  farm.  If  necessary,  he  can  pro- 
duce the  materials  with  which  to  make 
his  own  clothing,  and  he  can  produce 
liis  own  fuel.  He  may  not  choose  to 
do  these  things,  but  he  could  if  he 
wanted  to. 

Even  in  seasons  of  poor  crops  the 
farmer  does  not  altogether  bear  the 
brnnt.  The  time  is  here  when  all 
foodstuffs  must  remain  high  in  price, 
and  in  seasons  of  short  crops  it  is  not 
the  farmer  who  is  pinched  hardest. 
As  one  city  man  said  to  me  near  the 
climax  of  the  dry  weather  last  sum- 
mer, when  it  looked  as  though  almost 
nothing  would  be  grown  on  farms: 
"The  farmer  is  going  to  have  the  first 
chance  to  eat  under  any  conditions. 
If  anything  is  left,  then  we  may  get 
something."  He  was  right;  the  farmer 
has  the  first  chance  to  eat. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  life  of  the  farmer  is  one 
of  continuous  pleasure  and  freedom 
from    financial    worry      Thp  eastern 
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idea  of  the  plutocratic  farmer  is 
ridiculous.  The  farmer  works  hard 
for  all  he  gets,  and  even  at  present 
prices  for  farm  products,  which  city 
consumers  find  burdensome,  he  some- 
times fails  to  receive  fair  wages  for 
his  work.  He  continually  faces  the 
possibility  of  crop  failure  and  the  loss 
of  livestock  by  disease.  When  he 
earns  a  dollar  he  has  to  wait  almost 
a  year  to  collect  it,  and  if  he  is  pro- 
ducing livestock  it  may  take  three 
years  to  get  the  wages  for  work  be- 
stowed upon  the  calves.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  however,  the  farmer  is  as 
nearly  independent  as  any  man  can 
be  on  this  sphere. 

Bank  Accounts  Now 
The  farmer  of  today  is  far  more 
independent  than  the  farmer  of  twenty, 
or  even  fifteen,  years  ago.  Independ- 
ence depends  a  great  deal  upon 
financial  circumstances.  The  man 
who  is  so  badly  in  debt  that  he  hardly 
knows  which  way  to  turn  cannot  be 
truly  his  own  master.  Twenty  years 
ago  practically  every  western  farmer 
was  in  debt,  tied  up  to  some  man  with 
money  or  to  some  loan  company.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  farmer  with  a 
bank  account  was  looked  upon  as  a 
prodigy.  Then  the  farmer  who  paid 
cash  for  what  he  purchased  in  town 
was  so  rare  as  to  be  a  curiosity. 
Every  farmer    ran    his    'store  bill," 


That  will  be  true,  too.  Of  course, 
such  a  farmer  is  not  entirely  inde- 
pendent, for  no  person  can  be  wholly 
independent  of  others  of  the  human 
family;  but  the  land-owning  farmer 
who  is  free  from  debt  is  free,  so  far 
as  material  wants  are  concerned,  to 
pick  and  choose  his  own  way. 

Tenant  Farmer  Dependent 

The  really  independent  farmers, 
then,  are  the  ones  who  own  their  land. 
The  greatest  measure  of  independence 
for  farmers  involves  owning  the  land 
they  farm  and  keeping  out  of  debt, 
at  least  to  a  reasonable  degree.  It  is 
to  the  best  interests  of  every  nation 
that  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible 
of  its  people  to  be  land  and  home 
owners.  None  of  us  like  to  contem- 
plate a  nation  of  landlords  and  ten- 
ants. It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  con- 
fronted with  what  the  census  figures 
shows  of  conditions  in  Iowa,  eastern 
Nebraska  and  eastern  Kansas. 

In  many  counties  in  those  regions 
there  are  as  many  tenant  farmers  as 
farmers  who  own  their  farms.  This 
increase  in  the  number  of  tenant 
farmers  has  come  about  largely 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Nearly 
all  the  farmers  of  twenty  years  ago 
lacked  independence,  as  I  nave  already 
said,  because  they  were  so  terribly 
in  debt.    Today  half  the  farmers  are 
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which  was  always  larger  at  threshing 
time  when  he  went  to  pay  it  than 
he  expected  it  to  be. 

There  are  farmers  now  who  have 
"store  bills,"  but  they  are  not  one- 
tenth  as  numerous  as  in  the  days  of 
1886  and  1896.  Moreover,  it  is  so 
common  now  for  farmers  to  have  bank 
accounts  that  it  passes  without  com- 
ment. In  1894  the  banks  of  one  Ne- 
braska county,  a  county  that  is  today 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
state,  had  less  than  $3,000  on  deposit, 
and  of  that  it  is  not  likely  that  more 
than  $200  belonged  to  farmers.  Com- 
pare with  that  conditions  in  the 
average  Nebraska  county  now;  per- 
haps two-thirds  of  the  bank  deposits 
in  eastern  Nebraska  belong  to  farmers. 

But  all  farmers  are  not  equally 
independent.  Several  years  ago  a 
professional  man  made  this  remark 
to  me:  "Inside  of  twenty-five  years 
the  farmer  is  going  to  be  pretty  nearly 
master  of  things  in  this  western 
country."  "Modify  that  by  saying  the 
land-owning  farmer,"  I  replied,  "and 
I  will  agree."  He  promptly  did  so, 
saying  that  the  farmer  who  owned 
his  land  was,  of  course,  the  man  he 
had  in  mind. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  saying 
that  farming  is  the  most  independent 
occupation  on  earth,  and  to  a  great 
extent  it  has  been  true.  But  with  the 
increasing  number  of  tenant  farmers 
that  saying  must  be  modified;  we  will 
soon  have  to  say  that  "the  farmer  who 
owns  his  land  free  from  debt  is  the 
most    independent    man     on  parth.M 


independent,  because  they  own  their 
land;  but  the  other  half  are  not  inde- 
pendent, because  they  are  tenants, 
dependent  upon  others  for  the  land 
on  which  to  live  and  labor.  Condi- 
tions that  help  farmers  to  become 
land  owners  are  what  we  should  all- 
work  for. 

Taking  things  as  they  are  how  can 
more  farmers  become  the  owners  of 
the  land  they  till?  Shall  we  not  say 
by  doing  as  the  men  who  own  land 
now  did  fifteen,  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago?  Not  many  present  land- 
owning farmers  paid  for  their  land 
by  raising  grain  alone  and  selling  it. 
Can  you  name  any  who  did?  True, 
this  is  a  grain  country,  but  grain  is 
not  always  a  sure  crop.  Although 
we  do  not  always  raise  a  good  crop 
of  grain,  we  do  always  raise  rough 
feed.  In  those  years  when  our  grain 
fails  we  must,  if  we  prosper,  have 
livestock  to  eat  this  roughness. 

Take  for  example  the  conditions  in 
the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  river 
at  the  present  time.  The  farmer  with 
livestock  can  feed  what  he  has  raised; 
cattle  sell  for  as  much  a  pound  as 
stockers  as  they  do  when  fat.  Farmers 
without  livestock  are  forced  to  see 
their  roughness  go  to  waste,  to  see 
the  year  go  by  without  profit;  lucky 
indeed  are  such  farmers  if  the  year 
does  not  put  them  still  further  in 
debt.  A  farmer  with  cattle  can  make 
something,  even  in  a  very  poor  crop 
year,  and  at  the  worst  he  will  only 
have  to  mark  time.  I  can  see  no 
(mrer  way  to  financial  independence 


for  the  western  farmer  than  by  the 
livestock  route. 

Prices  of  Land  and  Products 

In  considering  the  question  of  more 
farmers  becoming  land  owners  it 
seems  scarcely  plausible  to  me  to  say 
that  land  is  now  so  high  that  it  cannot 
safely  be  purchased  without  the  cash 
to  pay  down.  Land  is  high,  indeed, 
but  it  has  been  made  so  by  the  in- 
creased value  of  what  it  will  produce. 
The  very  thing  that  increases  the 
price  of  land  also  helps  to  pay  for  it. 
To  be  sure  the  increased  value  of 
land  that  accompanies  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  its  products  does  not 
make  it  easier  to  buy  land,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  increases  are 
in  proportion,  it  is  no  greater  under- 
taking to  buy  land  now  than  it  war 
twenty  years  ago. 

Then  the  farmer  who  purchas  d 
land  made  his  payments  from  c  rn 
at  15  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  a'  35 
cents,  oats  at  10  cents,  hogs  at  ^2.50 
a  hundredweight,  and  cows  at  #15  a 
head.  I  fully  remember  those  prices, 
for  I  sold  many  bushels  of  gr^in  and 
marketed  a  great  deal  of  liv  stock  at 
the  figures  named — and  the  '/rain  was 
hauled  eleven  miles,  too.  Land  which 
then  brought  $15  an  acre  costs  $65 
now.  With  hogs  at  $7.50,  cattle  at  $50 
a  head,  wheat  at  85  cents,  corn  at  70 
cents  -and  prairie  hay  at  $14  a  ton, 
can  a  man  not  pay  for  land  now  as 
easily  as  farmers  paid  for  it  years  ago 
at  $15  an  acre  when 
prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts were  so  low?  I 
believe  so. 

At  all  events,  if  I 
did  not  already  have 
a  farm  I  should  try 
hard  to  get  one.  It  is 
better  to  own  a  sand 
hill  farm  and  to  live 
in  a  sod  house  than 
to  be  a  day  laborer  in 
the  city.  I  say  this 
after  having  watched 
the  trend  of  events  for 
thirty  years.  Too  many 
men  shrink  from  pur- 
chasing independence 
because  they  are 
afraid  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility. They  fear 
to  strike  out  "on  their 
own  hook."  They  would 
rather  have  their  day 
wages  and  "let  the 
other  man  worry" 
than  to  acquire  land 
of  their  own  and  have 
to  worry  about  pay- 
ing for  it.  But  a  little 
self-denial  will  harm 
no  young  man;  it  is 
part  of  the  price  of 
independence. 
Business Independence 
As  I  have  already 
.  ,  .  said>  anything  that 
s  will  make  it  easier  for 

farmers  to  own  their 
land  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all. 
Can  anything  be  done  to  lower  the 
interest  rate  on  real  estate  loans? 
It  seems  so  to  me.  No  better 
security  exists  than  good  farm 
land  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
loans  on  such  land  should  bear  in- 
terest charges  of  6  to  8  per  cent  when 
municipal  bonds  of  towns  that  depend 
directly  upon  these  farms  for  exist- 
ence can  be  floated  at  5  per  cent.  The 
day  is  rapidly  passing  when  the 
farmer  can  be  made  the  "goat"  in  this 
way;  in  coming  years  he  is  going  to 
have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  carry  on 
his  business  as  the  man  in  town. 

I  believe,  also,  that  farmers  are 
more  and  more  going  to  do  the  busi- 
ness which  they  have  been  paying 
town  men  good  wages  to  do  for  them. 
As  an  example,  take  business  matters 
in  our  county  seat  down  here  in  Coffey 
county,  Kansas.  In  former  years  we 
paid  old  line  insurance  companies  $3 
on  the  $1,000  for  insuring  our  farm 
buildings  for  a  term  of  five  years; 
now  the  Grange  is  giving  the  same 
protection  for  $1.  We  used  to  sell 
our  butter,  eggs  and  chickens  at  low 
prices  and  take  it  all  in  "trade;"  now 
we  get  cash  for  our  produce.  More- 
over, we  can  buy  almost  everything 
needed  on  the  farm  at  the  20-operative 
store,  and  get  back  in  profits  every- 
thing above  the  actual  cost  of  opera- 
tion. 

This  is  true  independence:  To  own 
your  farm,  to  owe  no  man  a  dollar, 
and  to  see  ahead  a  secure  living  no 
matter  what  the  season 
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Cattle  on  Corn-Belt  Farms 


A CRISIS  has  been  reached  in 
the  cattle  industry.  The  scarc- 
ity and  high  price  of  beef 
are  causing  deep  concern  to  con- 
sumers. On  farms  the  shortage  of 
cattle  is  resulting  in  a  waste  of 
agricultural  resources.  As  is  always 
the  case  when  we  realize  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  seek  a  remedy.  Agricultural 
papers,  magazines  and  daily  news- 
papers are  alive  with  suggestions. 
But  seldom  has  there  been  such  a 
plethora  of  ideas,  presented  by  con- 
flicting interests,  and  such  a  paucity 
of  information  really  helpful  in  solv- 
ing the  meat  and  cattle  problem. 

That  consumers  are  facing  a  beef 
famine,  and  that  they  have  to  pay  too 
much  for  their  steaks,  roasts  and 
soup  bones  deserves  consideration; 
but  the  gravest  effect  of  the  cattle 
shortage  is  upon  agriculture.  Agri- 
culture is  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  American  prosperity,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  the  cement  in 
which  it  is  laid.  To  reduce  or  waste 
our  agricultural  resources  is  to  lose 
that  which  is  vital  to  our  welfare  if 
not  to  our  very  existence.  Is  it  not 
true  after  all,  then,  that  the  most 
serious  phase  of  the  cattle  shortage 
is  the  waning  fertility  of  our  soils? 
Wasting  Our  Heritage 
Nature  has  been  kind  to  us.  With 
lavish  hand  she  has  stored  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fertility  in 
our  corn-belt  lands.  Are  we  making 
the  best  use  of  it?  Already  the  grain 
surplus  is  dwindling  from  year  to 
year.  The  available  agricultural  land 
is  mostly  occupied,  while  corn  land 
is  limited  by  climatic  conditions. 
Increased  production  must  come 
largely  from  better  farming  on  lands 
already  occupied. 

Every  carload  of  grain  exported 
from  this  country  robs  our  soil  of 
that  much  fertility,  and  adds  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  European 
farmers  who  feed  the  grain  to  live- 
stock and  return  the  manure  to  the 
soil.  Thus  slowly  but  surely  we  are 
chipping  away  the  cement  that  nature 
intended  to  hold  the  keystone  secure 
in  the  arch  of  prosperity.  Are  we 
going  to  continue  our  soil-robbing 
policy,  or  are  we  going  to  apologize 
to  posterity  for  our  past  desecration 
of  the  soil  and  take  advantage  of  our 
present  opportunities  to  do  real  up- 
to-date  farming? 

In  the  early  days  land  was  cheap 
and  money  scarce.  Growing  grain 
for  the  market  was  the  easiest  and 
quickest  method  of  converting  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  into  cash.  Many 
a  farmer  has  made  a  fortune  by  rob- 
bing one  farm  to  buy  another.  The 
success  of  such  men  has  served  as 
an  example  to  others  who,  unheeding 
and  unmindful  of  the  waning  fertility 
of  the  soil,  continue  to  grow  grain  for 
the  market  and  neglect  almost  entirely 
the  production  of  livestock. 
Farmers  Must  Have  Reward 
But  is  the  farmer  alone  responsible 
for  the  present  shortage  of  cattle  and 
the  impending  beef  famine?  As- 
suredly not.  Instinct  tells  us  to  make 
as  many  dollars  as  we  can  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  with  the 
least  effort.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
a  farmer  to  burden  himself  with  live- 
stock, invest  in  extra  equipment  and 
wait  several  years  for  returns  when 
he  can  market  his  crops  at  once  for 
cash  through  the  elevator? 

Farmers  should  have  some  encour- 
agement to  engage  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. They  should  have  some  reward 
other  than  a  manure  pile  for  their 
labor.  Are  farmers  so  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  consuming  public  and 
to  posterity  that  their  own  welfare 
should  be  ignored?  It  may  be  true 
that  the  farmer  who  does  not  produce 
livestock  is  holding  a  penny  so  close 
to  his  eye  tint  he  cannot  see  a  dollar 
a  foot  away,  but  you  might  as  well 
expect  to  see  water  run  up  hill  as  to 
expect  the  grain  farmer  to  market  his 
grain  through  cattle  for  less  than  it 
would  bring  at  the  elevator. 

All  this  sentiment  about  the  dignity 
of  the  stockman's  occupation,  the 
charm  of  the  herd  of  carefully  selected 
cattle  and  the  heartrending  appeals 
for  posterity  will  not  puncture  the 
skin  of  the  hardened  soil  robber.  It 
takes  more  than  sentiment  and  elo- 
quence to  inspire  farmers  to  engage 
in  a  business  as  hazardous  as  the 
cattle  business  has  been. 

Co-operation  Needed 
Consumers  may  wage  war  against 
producers    hy    refusing    to    eat  beef 
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They  may  open  our  ports  to  foreign 
beef,  or  rely  upon  some  peanut  law- 
maker to  secure  such  freak  legislation 
as  that  proposed  to  compel  farmers 
to  keep  all  female  cattle  until  seven 
years  old.  But  when  the  smoke  has 
cleared  away  they  will  find  that  they 
have  only  been  making  matters  worse. 
Farmers  could  survive  fool  legislation, 
but  the  reaction  would  not  make  it 
easier  for  consumers.  Farmers  are 
the  largest  consumers  of  all,  not  of 
beef  perhaps,  but  of  those  tnings  beef 
consumers  have  to  sell;  consequently 
the  more  the  farmer  is  injured  the  more 
other  consumers  injure  themselves. 

Insofar  as  bad  and  unstable  markets 
discourage  the  production  of  cattle  I 


many  cattle  are  coming,  and  they 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
price  they  will  pay  and  the  division 
of  the  shipments. 

"The  farmer  has  no  choice.  He 
barters  around  with  a  commission 
man  for  a  while  and  fools  himself 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  helping  him- 
self, but  he  is  not.  It  is  all  a  cold- 
blooded frameup.  The  packers  know 
these  cattle  cannot  be  shipped  back, 
and  if  they  were,  there  are  no  other 
packers  to  sell  to.  The  beef  trust  has 
the  farmers  by  the  throat  and  will 
have  until^such  time  as  the  farmers 
get  informed  on  the  questions  and  are 
willing  to  co-operate  in  marketing 
their    beef.     They    can    control  the 


"By  this  system  land  can  be  made  to 
five  years  of  straight  grain  farming." 

can  see  only  one  way  out — that  is  by 
the  co-operative  route.  Producers  and 
consumers  must  co-operate  to  elim- 
inate everything  that  unnecessarily 
contributes  to  the  cost  of  beef  from 
the  time  the  animals  leave  the  farm 
until  the  meat  is  doled  out  on  the 
block.  Consumers,  however,  must 
reconcile  themselves  to  a  new  order  of 
things  in  beef  prices,  because  cheap 
beef  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

To  encourage  cattle  production 
markets  must  be  more  stable  and 
farmers  must  secure  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  final  selling  price  of 
meat.  Farmers  are  no  longer  willing 
to  be  the  dupes  of  the  packers  and  the 
railroads.    To  say  that  the  methods 


produce 


jrain  in  three  ciops  than  in 


packers  when  they  get  together  and 
go  after  them. 

"At  the  present  time  we  have  such 
idiotic  performances  as  this :  A  rancher 
at  North  Platte  wants  to  sell  his 
yearling  steers.  He  ships  them  over 
the  watered-stock  railroad  to  Omaha. 
Another  rancher  or  farmer  has  pas- 
ture, so  he  buys  them,  ships  them 
back  over  the  watered-stock  railroad 
to  Grand  Island  and  pastures  them  a 
couple  of  years.  Now  they  are  ready 
for  the  feed  yards,  but  he  has  no  corn. 
He  ships  them  back  to  Omaha  again 
over  the  watered-stock  railroad,  and 
a  farmer,  who  tried  to  buy  them  at 
Grand  Island  and  save  the  railroad 
freight,   but  could   not  because  the 
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of  the  beef  trust  are  unscrupulous  is 
putting  it  mildly.  With  the  aid  of  the 
railroads  they  have  developed  one  of 
the  slickest  schemes  for  filching  both 
consumers  and  farmers  that  could 
possibly  be  devised.  To  show  the 
methods  of  the  beef  trust  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  from  a  speech 
recently  made  in  congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Dan  V.  Stephens  of  the  Third 
Nebraska  district.  Said  he: 
The  Packers'  Game 
"It  is  so  easy  and  simple  that  these 
packers  make  the  devil  green  with 
envy.  A  thousand  farmers  will  start 
1,000  cars  of  cattle  to  market  the  same 
day  without  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  market  or  the  number  of  cattle 
likely  to  be  offered  that  day.  A  half 
do7Pn    packpre    know    pyactly  how 


owner  thought  he  could  get  more  at 
Omaha,  buys  them  at  Omaha  and 
ships  them  back  to  Grand  Island  the 
next  day  and  puts  them  on  feed.  He 
keeps  them  six  months,  and  sends 
them  to  Omaha  again,  and  lets  the 
packers  have  them  at  their  own  price. 

"It  takes  nerve  to  go  against  a 
packer.  It  is  simpler  and  easier  to 
gamble  on  the  board  of  trade  and 
save  one's  self  a  nasty,  cold  winter's 
job  carrying  corn  to  the  cattle.  That 
bunch  of  cattle  was  shipped  five  times 
over  that  railroad,  a  distance  of  150 
to  300  miles  each  trip,  paying  an 
extortionate  freight  rate.  It  is  an 
exceptional  case,  but  the  average  run 
of  steers  ready  for  the  packer  have 
been  sent  over  the  road  three  times. 
Everyone  suffers  as  a  raemlt.  of  thi'p 


folly,  and  it  cannot  be  stopped 
until  farmers  organize  marketing 
associations." 

Congressman  Stephens'  suggestion 
for  marketing  associations  is  good. 
Someone  else  has  suggested  local 
public  abattoirs,  where  animals  may 
be  slaughtered  at  cost  and  the  meat 
distributed  as  the  owner  sees  fit.  It 
has  been  proposed,  also,  that  the 
packers  should  be  obliged  to  contract 
for  their  supply  of  beef  just  as  sugar 
factories  do  for  their  supply  of  sugar 
beets.  Then  the  farmer  would  know 
what  he  was  doing. 

Growing  Cattle  On  f  arms 

Cutting  up  the  ranges  into  farms 
has  had  much  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  cattle  shortage.  Many 
farmers  looked  to  the  ranges  for  their 
supply  of  feeder  cattle,  because  feeders 
could  be  grown  there  much  cheaper 
than  on  high-priced  farming  land. 
But  year  after  year  as  the  ranges 
have  been  broken  up  cattle  feeders 
have  become  scarcer.  Packers  now 
bid  against  cattle  feeders  for  cattle 
from  the  range  country,  and  prices 
have  gone  so  high  that  feeding  has 
become  a  mere  speculation.  This  has 
forced  many  farmers  to  sell  their 
grain  on  the  market,  because  only 
the  well-to-do  can  afford  to  take 
chances  in  the  cattle-feeding  game. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  market  will 
ever  again  be  deluged  with  cheap 
cattle  from  the  range,  so  the  only 
recourse  of  the  farmer  who  would 
produce  beef  is  to  grow  his  own 
cattle.  I  realize  that,  under  prevail- 
ing market  conditions,  it  is  not  easy 
to  suggest  to  farmers  that  they  should 
grow  cattle.  It  is  not  easy,  neither, 
for  a  farmer  to  turn  from  one  system 
of  farming  to  another,  for  not  every 
man  is  a  stockman. 

In  these  days  of  high-priced  feed 
it  takes  more  than  just  feed  and  a 
scoop  shovel  to  make  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, a  profitable  venture.  However, 
farmers  should  hardly  expect  to  do 
all  their  labor  in  six  months  and 
hibernate  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  fact  that  stock  raising  or  diversi- 
fied farming  distributes  farm  labor 
throughout  the  year  and  eliminates 
to  a  marked  degree  the  possibility 
of  crop  failure  should  be  an  incentive 
to  learn  how  to  handle  stock. 

But  whether  the  stock  business 
appeals  to  us  or  not,  we  will  be  com- 
pelled sooner  or  later  to  raise  stock 
in  order  to  secure  profitable  returns 
from  the  soil.  The  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  value  of  land 
will  be  based  upon  what  it  will  pro- 
duce, and  its  productivity  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
manure  that  is  made  and  spread  upon 
it.  I  say  "spread  upon  it"  advisedly, 
for  the  feeder  who  allows  the  manure 
to  waste  away  in  the  feed  lot  is  just 
as  much  of  a  soil  robber  as  the 
man  who  hauls  his  grain  directly  to 
the  market. 

The  Scrub  Must  Go 

If  the  appeal  for  more  cattle  is 
justifiable,  an  appeal  for  better  cattle 
is  even  more  so.  If  a  farmer  expects 
to  make  a  profit  in  the  cattle  business 
the  scrub  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  herd.  Better  cattle,  well  fed  and 
well  cared  for,  will  do  much  to  alle- 
viate the  present  shortage  of  beef  and 
make  for  the  stockman  a  profit,  while 
mongrels  are  kept  at  a  loss.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  advisable,  however,  for  the 
inexperiehced  stockman  to  invest  a 
small  fortune  in  registered  stock,  for 
I  believe  that  more  money  has  been 
lost  in  the  pure-bred  business  than 
has  ever  been  made  therein. 

This  is  not  because  pure-bred 
cattle  are  not  better  than  scrub  cattle, 
but  because  too  many  men  have  at- 
tempted to  raise  cattle  to  sell  as 
breeding  stock  who  did  not  know  how 
to  give  them  proper  care.  Moreover, 
it  is  obvious  that  each  of  us  could 
not  get  rich  producing  breeding  cattle 
to  sell  to  each  other.  There  is  a  place 
for  a  limited  number  of  pure-bred 
herds  kept  to  supply  breeding  stock, 
but  the  majority  of  farmers  must 
always  produce  animals  for  the  block. 

Some  farmers  are  tempted  by  the 
glowing  accounts  of  auction  sales  of 
breeding  cattle,  and  the  attractive 
prices  secured,  to  buy  high-priced 
pure-bred  cattle  on  the  theory  that 
the  best  is  none  too  good.  Such  men 
are  ambitious  to  start  in  right  where 
the  foremost  breeders  left  off.  I  have 
observed,    however,    that,    for  some 
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Farmer  Hurlburt  Goes  Motoring 


THE  members  of  the  Hurlburt  fam- 
ily were  sitting  around  the  fire  in 
Andrew's'  cozy  cottage  across  the 
lawn  from  the  old  farmhouse,  discuss- 
ing plans  for  the  next  summer,  oblivious 
to  the  howling  wind  and  whirling 
snow  outside.  The  automobile,  whose 
contemplated  purchase  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  spirited  discussion  one 
evening  the  previous  winter,  had  been 
in  their  possession  for  several  months 
and  both  Andrew  and  his  mother  were 
now  beginning  to  feel  some  anxiety 
as  to  what  new  scheme  the  elder 
Hurlburt  was  working  out  in  his  fer- 
tile brain;  for  since  turning  over  the 
active  management  of  the  farm  to  his 
son,  Farmer  Hurlburt  had  developed 
a  wholly  unlooked-for  capacity  for 
surprising  his  family  with  new  ideas. 

"Well,  son,"  began  Farmer  Hurl- 
burt, as  he  settled  his  small  grandson 
more  comfortably  on  his  knee,  "what 
do  you  think  about  the  automobile  by 
this  time?  Aren't  you  glad  we  got  it?" 

"I  should  say  I  am,"  was  Andrew's 
prompt  reply.  "Why  it  has  paid  for 
itself  in  the  time  saved  in  making 
trips  to  town,  and  we've  had  all  the 
fun  besides."  The  two  wives  nodded 
their  approval,  for  the  past  summer, 
though  hot  and  dry,  had  been  the  most 
enjoyable  they  had  known. 

"I'm  glad  you  all  feel  that  way," 
continued  the  father,  "for  I  have  been 
thinking  lately  that  mother  and  I  have 
had  our  noses  on  the  grindstone  pretty 
steadily  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  have  hardly  left  this  farm.  I 
think  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  take 
a  vacation.  And,"  glancing  at  Andrew 
and  his  wife,  "we'll  take  you  along, 
too.  This  is  what  I  have  decided  we'll 
do.  Next  summer  we'll  hire  Jones' 
boy — you  know  he  is  just  finishing  his 
course  at  the  agricultural  school — and 
uirn  the  farm  over  to  him  for  a  couple 
of  months  while  we  take  the  auto  and 
go  a-pleasuring." 

"What!"  "Father  are  vou  crazy?" 
were  the  simultaneous  exclamations. 
Only  Andrew  junior  was  undisturbed. 

"You  needn't  say  a  word,"  inter- 
posed Farmer  Hurlburt;  "I  have 
thought  this  all  out.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  go  up  into  Canada  and  par- 
ticularly so  since  so  many  of  our 
neighbors  have  moved  there.  I  want 
to  see  it  in  the  growing  season,  too." 

"But  father,"  interrupted  Andrew, 
"how  can  you  think  of  starting  out 
on  a  trip  like  that  with  the  auto  when 
it  isn't  three  weeks  since  you  flooded 
the  engine  and  had  to  send  for  some- 
one to  pull  you  in  because  you  couldn't 
tell  what  was  the  matter?" 

"And  just  think  of  the  expense," 
added  Andrew's  mother. 

"I  have  thought  of  the  expense,"  re- 
turned Farmer  Hurlburt,  "and  I  don't 
deny  that  I  still  have  a  few  things  to 
learn  about  an  automobile,  but  I  think 
making  a  trip  of  this  kind  is  just  the 
way  to  learn.  So  next  May  we're 
going  to  have  the  car  cleaned,  greased 
;ind  adjusted,  and  on  the  first  Monday 
in  June  we're  off." 

"It'll  be  a  tiresome  trip,"  interposed 
the  elder  Mrs.  Hurlburt. 

"Here's  how  we'll  look  after  that," 
replied  her  husband.  "We'll  put  in 
several  hours  on  the  road  each  day, 
drive  moderately  and  cook  our  break- 
lasts  and  dinners  over  a  camp  fire. 
Each  night  we'll  stop  at  a  hotel,  bathe 
and  sleep  on  soft  beds.  Oh,  I  have  it 
all  worked  out.  Mother  and  I  are 
going  to  celebrate  our  silver  wedding 
anniversary  by  an  auto  trip,  just  as 
we  celebrated  our  honeymoon  in  a 
prairie  schooner.    Leave  it  to  me." 

The  discussion  was  vigorous,  but  in 
the  end  Farmer  Hurlburt  prevailed, 
and  his  plans  were  adopted.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  they  all 
planned  for  the  trip. 

The  first  Monday  in  June  was  bright 
and  clear  and  the  roads  were  in  the 
best  of  condition,  so  when  the  Hurl- 
hurt  family  left  home  everybody  was 
in  high  spirits.  Farmer  Hurlburt  was 
at  the  wheel  with  Andrew  at  his  side; 
the  mother,  daughter-in-law  and 
grandson  occupied  the  rear  seat.  They 
spent  that  night  at  a  town  in  south- 
western Iowa. 

On  the  second  day  after  they  had 
gone  about  fifty  miles  they  came  to  a 
place  where  the  road  forked.  Some 
men  in  a  nearby  field  told  them  to 
take  the  left  road,  because  the  right 
one  led  through  some  very  bad  bogs. 
They  had  not  gone  more  than  eighty 
rods,  however,  until  they  came  to  mud. 
Each  mudhole  grew  worse  until  they 
reached  one  that  seemed  to  have  no 
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bottom.  They  were  completely  stalled. 

Ropes  were  wrapped  around  the 
tires,  and  with  everybody  pushing,  the 
car  moved  out  and  on.  But  then  a 
worse  hole  than  ever  was  encountered. 
It  was  impossible  to  go  back,  and 
seemed  equally  impossible  to  go  ahead. 

"I'll  just  back  up  a  little  and  hit  it 
at  about  forty  miles  an  hour.  Then 
we'll  go  through  without  a  quiver." 

"No  you  won't,  father.  The  faster 
you  go  when  you  hit  that  hole  the 
tighter  you'll  stick." 

"Oh,  that's  an  easy  one;  we  can 
make  it  all  right,"  said  Farmer  Hurl- 
burt with  assurance. 

"Better  get  that  team  standing  over 
there  by  the  crib  to  pull  us  through," 
suggested  Andrew;  "I  think  that's 
what  it's  there  for." 

But  no,  his  father  was  confident. 
So  in  they  went,  spatter,  splash, 
squash,  bump.  They  all  slid  off  their 
seats.  The  car  was  stuck  in  mud  so 
deep  that  the  running  board  dragged. 

As  Andrew  had  surmised  would  be 
the  case,  the  team  and  two  men  were 
soon  at  hand  to  pull  them  out. 

"What'll  you  give  us  to  pull  you 
out?"  ventured  one  of  the  men. 

"Go  to  it,"  was  the  diplomatic  reply. 

"Here  is  a  dollar,"  said  Farmer 
Hurlburt  when  the  car  was  safely 
out  on  solid  ground.  "Divide  it  with 
your  partners  down  by  the  fork  of 
the  road." 

•  "If  we  had  men  in  our  county,"  re- 


"Here's  the  trouble,"  mumbled 
Farmer  Hurlburt  from  beneath  the  car 
as  he  held  out  a  handful  of  gear  teeth 
taken  from  the  housing. 

It  was  a  bad  breakdown  and  noth- 
ing could  be  done  but  to  get  new  parts. 
After  the  machine  had  been  hauled 
into  town  and  his  father  had  gone 
to  order  repairs,  Andrew  set  to  won- 
dering why  the  differential  gears 
should  strip  as  they  had  done. 

"Well,  father,"  said  Andrew,  upon 
the  return  of  the  elder  Hurlburt,  "I 
have  found  the  trouble.  If  we  had 
looked  at  the  adjustment  of  those  dif- 
ferential gears  when  we  first  heard 
that  grinding,  and  had  set  that  nut 
on  the  propeller  shaft  up  one  turn 
tighter  and  locked  it,  we  would  have 
saved  ourselves  a  $35  repair  bill;  also 
the  board  bill  for  our  stop  here." 

"Well,  son,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  have 
learned  two  things  more,  which  makes 
three  today.  First,  when  you  come 
to  a  bad  road,  be  sure  you  can  go 
through  before  starting  in;  second, 
when  you  suspect  that  anything  is 
wrong,  find  out  positively  whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong;  and  third,  do  not 
depend  too  much  on  local  garage 
mechanics,  for  too  many  of  them  pre- 
tend to  know  when  they  don't." 

The  two  days'  stay  in  the  pleasant 
little  Iowa  town  was  utilized  by  the 
Nebraska  travelers  in  taking  long 
walks  into  the  country  where  the 
roadsides  were  set  in  bluegrass  and 
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marked  Andrew  after  they  were  going 
again,  "who  were  mean  enough  to 
leave  a  hole  in  the  road  like  that,  and 
then  steer  visitors  into  it  I  would 
help  to  tar  and  feather  them." 

"I  have  heard  of  men  doing  such 
things,"  replied  his  father,  "but  I'll  be 
blowed  if  I  ever  believed  it  was  so 
until  now." 

Out  on  solid  ground  they  buzzed 
along  at  a  good  clip.  The  road  paral- 
leled a  railroad.  A  train  came  up  be- 
hind them  and  they  raced  with  it. 
Passengers  waved  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs. The  train  stopped  at  a  station, 
but  the  automobile  whizzed  on. 

"Father,"  said  Andrew  after  listen- 
ing intently,  "that  propeller  shaft 
rattles  as  though  it  was  dry  or  as 
though  some  of  those  knuckle  joints 
need  greasing." 

"It's  all  in  your  imagination,"  re- 
plied his  father,  who  was  quite  in- 
toxicated with  the  thrill  of  having 
beaten  a  train. 

"There  it  goes  again.  That  is  twice 
I  have  heard  it.  It  is  either  a  dry 
shaft,  or  those  gears  are  grinding  in 
the  rear  axle." 

"Well,  I  heard  that  once  or  twice 
before  we  left  home.  Down  at  the 
garage  I  called  Sam  Buck's  attention 
to  it,  and  he  said  everything  was  all 
right.  We'll  not  worry  so  long  as  we 
can  keep  up  this  forty-mile  pace." 

"Clickety  click — click-click"  came 
the  disturbing  sound  from  somewhere 
beneath  the  car.  Farmer  Hurlburt 
stopped  and  looked  the  car  over. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  all  right,  so 
away  they  went  again. 

"Clickety  click  —  click-click"  and 
then  the  car  stopped  while  the  engine 
continued  to  throb. 

Farmer  Hurlburt  was  down  on  his 
back  taking  the  gear  apart  when  the 
train  passed  them  with  much  good- 
natured  demonstration  by  passengers 
and  crew. 


the  farmsteads  were  models  of  beauty 
and  utility.  Although  it  was  the  first 
week  in  June  the  farmers  were  all 
busy  planting  corn,  for  they  had  been 
delayed  by  wet  weather. 

When  the  repairs  had  come  and 
they  were  on  the  road  again  Andrew 
gave  the  car  more  attention.  Each 
morning  and  noon  while  the  others 
were  busy  with  the  cooking,  he  went 
over  the  entire  car.  Each  grease  cup 
was  given  a  turn  or  two,  the  wheels 
were  examined  to  see  if  the  bearings 
were  properly  adjusted,  the  tires  were 
tested  for  pressure,  transmission,  dif- 
ferential and  crank  case  were  ex- 
amined for  lubrication,  and  the  spark 
plugs  were  inspected. 

"We're  behind  time,  so  I  think  we'll 
take  a  short  cut  through  South  Da- 
kota," said  Farmer  Hurlburt  after 
they  had  passed  Sioux  City.  "We'll 
have  to  make  up  some  time." 

At  Brookings  it  rained,  but  they 
set  out  the  next  morning,  and  after 
traveling  a  few  miles  removed  the 
tire  chains.  The  road  wound  about 
among  lagoons,  between  sand  hills 
and  past  cobblestone  outcroppings. 

"Cornfields  aren't  so  numerous  here 
as  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa,"  observed 
Andrew,  who  had  more  opportunity 
than  his  father  to  see  the  country, 
"but  the  corn  is  well  up  and  much 
of  it  has  been  cultivated  once.  I 
don't  see  how  it  can  grow,  though," 
he  concluded  as  his  teeth  chattered. 

"My,  but  this  is  slow  time  we're 
making.  The  next  smooth  piece  of 
road  we  strike  I'm  going  to  let  her 
out,"  growled  Farmer  Hurlburt  in  an 
exasperated  tone. 

And  so  he  did,  but  in  one  of  these 
bursts  of  speed  he  struck  a  right-hand 
curve  in  a  cut  with  walls  so  high  that 
the  view  was  obstructed,  and  before 
he  could  6low  down  the  car  struck 
a  sharp  left-hand  curve.  With  a  skid, 
slirip  and  a  splash  the  car  was  off  thf> 


road  in  a  gumbo  swamp,  with  no 
houses  in  sight  nearer  than  a  mile. 

"I'll  go  and  get  a  shovel  and  a 
team,"  said  Andrew,  after  ropes  on 
the  tires  had  been  tried  without  avail. 

Off  he  trudged  through  the  field 
while  the  others  of  the  party  jumped 
around  to  keep  warm.  At  the  first 
place  he  stopped  the  men  were  in  the 
field  and  didn't  want  to  stop  work.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  he  found  an 
old  horse  in  the  barn,  but  he  could 
get  no  response  to  his  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  house.  After  tramping 
another  half  mile  he  found  an  oblig- 
ing man,  but  no  shovel  and  no  team. 

"We're  stuck  in  the  road  back 
there,"  he  told  the  man,  "and  want  a 
shovel  and  team  to  get  us  out.  There's 
an  old  horse  in  the  barn  back  at  the 
next  place,  but  I  couldn't  arouse  any- 
body." 

"I  guess  the  children  are  there 
alone,"  said  the  stranger,  "but  I'll  go 
with  you  and  maybe  we  can  borrow 
the  horse." 

The  stranger  was  successful  in 
dickering  with  the  children,  who,  as 
he  suspected,  were  alone,  and  soon 
they  were  off  for  the  auto  with  the 
old  horse  and  a  board  for  a  shovel. 
Fortunately  a  farmer  in  a  field  almost 
two  miles  away  saw  the  predicament 
of  the  tourists  and  came  to  their  as- 
sistance. With  so  much  help,  getting 
the  auto  out  of  the  mud  was  a  short 
job. 

"How  much  do  I  owe  you  for  your 
trouble?"  asked  Farmer  Hurlburt  of 
the  strangers  when  the  car  was  again 
ready  to  go. 

"Not  a  cent,"  they  replied  in  uni- 
son; "we're  glad  to  help  you  out," 
and  in  spite  of  the  insistence  of  the 
whole  family  the  men  flatly  refused  to 
consider  remuneration. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  said 
the  younger  Mrs.  Hurlburt  when  they 
had  started  on.  "Compare  these  men 
with  those  grafters  we  met  down  in 
Iowa.  That  man  who  came  with 
Andrew  was  almost  sixty  years  old 
and  walked  all  that  distance  to  help. 
He  told  me  that  the  man  who  came 
so  far  from  the  field  to  help  us  has 
nine  children  and  their  mother  is 
dead.  And  neither  of  them  would 
take  a  cent!" 

"Well,  as  we  pass  the  house  of  the 
man  with  the  numerous  children  I'll 
slip  a  bill  under  the  door,"  replied 
her  father-in-law  resolutely.  "Such 
helpfulness  shall  not  go  unrewarded." 

As  they  drove  along  Farmer  Hurl- 
burt was  pondering.  Finally  he  an- 
nounced: "I  am  learning  all  the 
time.  We  would  now  be  many  miles 
farther  along  if  we  had  made  haste 
slowly  back  there,  and  we  could  easily 
have  got  out  without  help  if  we  had 
spent  $1.50  for  an  auto  spade  and 
about  $5  more  for  a  light  block  and 
tackle." 

"But  what  good  would  they  have 
been  to  us?"  asked  Andrew  and  his 
wife  in  the  same  breath. 

"We  could  have  used  the  spade  to 
dig  out  behind  the  wheels  and  to  fill 
the  trench  with  sod  or  gravel.  While 
Andrew  was  doing  that,  I  could  have 
snubbed  the  tackles  around  that  stone 
or  a  post.  Then  when  we  were  ready 
to  pull  out,  one  of  the  women  could 
have  run  the  car  in  reverse  and  we 
could  have  pulled  sufficiently  on  the 
rope  to  have  taken  us  out  of  that  hole 
in  a  hurry." 

"Hello,  here's  the  end  of  the  road." 

For  several  miles  the  road  had  been 
gradually  dwindling  to  a  mere  trail, 
overgrown  with  grass,  and  now  it 
seemed  altogether  obliterated.  All 
about  them  stretched  the  boundless 
fields  of  wheat,  and  no  houses  were 
in  sight. 

"Now,  which  way  shall  we  go?" 
asked  Farmer  Hurlburt,  for  once  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  stumped. 

Finally  it  was  decided  to  turn  east. 
After  several  miles  of  slow  and  un- 
certain progress  they  came  upon  a 
group  of  men  working  on  the  road. 

"There  is  very  little  choice  of  roads 
from  here  north,"  said  one  of  the 
group  in  reply  to  Andrew's  query, 
"but  if  you  take  this  one  and  go 
straight  north  you  will  find  it  better 
than  the  one  a  mile  west." 

The  road  was  only  a  trail,  but  they 
decided  to  follow  it.  They  had  gone 
hardly  more  than  half  a  mile  when 
Farmer  Hurlburt  ejaculated:  "Well, 
I  6wan  if  there  isn't  a  lagoon  plumb 
in  the  road.  We'll  have  to  back  up 
and  go  around  it  on  the  prairie." 
/Continued  on  Page  1250) 
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CONVENIENCES  IN  THE  HOUSE 


THERE  is  no  danger  of  "saving 
too  much  labor  and  leaving  the 
housewife  too  little  to  do."  The 
bringing  up  of  children  means  far 
more  than  feeding  and  clothing  them 
and  keeping  them  clean.  The  mother 
who  refuses  to  lighten  her  work  by 
means  of  machinery  or  by  better 
arrangement  of  what  she  has  is  often 
the  one  who  is  too  busy  or  tired  to 
know  her  own  children.  As  these 
children  go  out  into  the  public  schools 
and  into  the  world  outside  the  home 
they  need  the  mother's  attention  more 
than  ever  before.  It  is  being  recog- 
nized that  the  health  of  the  community, 
both  physical  and  moral,  depends 
greatly  upon  the  active  interest  of  the 
home-makers.  Surely  with  her  share 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  larger 
home,  that  is,  the  community,  upon 
her  shoulders,  there  is  no  danger  that 
a  woman  will  be  relieved  of  too  much 
work  by  the  construction  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  most  convenient  house  that 
possibly  can  be  devised. 

Many  of  the  best  things  people  have 
accomplished    have    been    forced  by 
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The  care  of  many  stoves  is  often 
a  burden.  A  furnace  gives  more 
even  heat  than  stoves,  and  some  of 
them  are  even  cheaper  to  operate 
than  the  number  of  stoves  necessary 
to  heat  an  equal  space.  However,  for 
a  few  rooms  the  baseburner  is  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory 
heating  arrangement.  A  cheap  stove 
is  apt  to  be  expensive  both  in  the 
care  it  requires  and  the  amount  of 
fuel  consumed.  Now  that  wood  and 
cobs  bring  good  prices  on  the  market 
no  one  can  afford  to  keep  a  stove 
that  is  wasteful  of  even  the  fuel 
produced  on  the  farm. 

Good  Lights 

Several  successful  ways  there  are 
of  lighting  isolated  houses.  The 
experiment  station  in  Ames,  Iowa, 
published  a  bulletin  several  years  ago 
dealing  with  the  use  of  electricity  on 
the  farm,  including  its  use  in  the 
home  as  a  source  of  light  and  power. 


Corner  of  a  kitchen,  showing  hood  over  the  stove,  excellent  use  of  an  old  dumb 
waiter,  and  a  kitchen  wagon. 


necessity  because  they  were  obliged 
to  do  differently  than  they  had  done 
previously.  The  fact  that  it  is  con- 
tinually growing  more  difficult  to  get 
help  in  the  home  is  one  of  the  causes 
for  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
houses  in  which  less  help  is  needed. 
A  generation  ago,  if  there  were  to 
be  thirty  extra  men  to  feed  for  a  few 
days  in  a  farm  home,  the  daughters 
in  the  house  or  the  daughters  of 
neighbors  could  be  depended  upon  to 
do  the  work.  Today,  many  of  the 
daughters  are  at  college  or  doing  their 
own  work  in  towns,  and  the  neigh- 
bors' daughters  are  equally  busy,  or 
at  least  loath  to  go  out  to  work. 

The  problem  of  a  scarcity  of  human 
labor  is  being  met  in  the  home  just 
as  it  is  in  the  factory  and  on  the 
farm,  that  is,  by  the  use  of  machinery. 
Machinery  in  the  house  is  so  much 
less  expensive  than  that  required  on 
the  farm  that  one  often  wonders  why 
more  of  it  is  not  used.  However,  a 
great  change  is  taking  place  in  these 
matters,  and  today  many  farm  homes 
are  better  built  and  better  equipped 
than  city  homes  of  the  same  means. 
That  this  is  not  true  in  more  cases 
is  often  because  it  is  not  realized  how 
easily  many  improvements  can  be 
introduced  and  how  much  labor  they 
will  save.  The  increase  1n  the  value 
of  the  property  is  also  important. 
Running  Water  Saves  Steps 

Water  pumped  into  the  house  is 
just  as  necessary  as  water  pumped 
to  the  Darns.  Elevated  tanks  have 
given  much  trouble  in  zero  weather. 
A  pneumatic  system  may  be  installed, 
however,  in  which  compressed  air 
forces  the  water  through  the  house. 
On  some  farms  all  the  water  pumped 
by  the  windmill  for  the  barns  passes 
through  a  small  tank  in  the  house, 
thus  doing  away  with  a  storage  tank. 
This  is  an  inexpensive  arrangement 
and  insures  cold  water  as  long  as 
the  wind  blows.  A  cistern  is  so  use- 
ful that  once  a  housekeeper  has  one 
she  wonders  how  she  ever  did  without 
it.  It  is  healthier  to  drink  filtered 
soft  water  than  ordinary  hard  water, 
rind  the  taste  for  it  may  be  easily 
cultivated.  Such  a  supply  of  drinking 
water  may  be  of  value  to  both  human 
heings  and  cattle  when  the  visual 
water  supply  is  abort. 


Since  then  the  cost  of  such  a  plant 
has  decreased  greatly.  Acetylene, 
alcohol  and  gasoline  each  have  ad- 
vantages and  are  not  expensive.  A 
new  gas,  blaugas,  has  recently  been 
put  on  the  market.  It  is  made  from 
a  cheap  grade  of  kerosene,  and  can 
be  used  both  as  a  fuel  and  light.  As 
a  fuel  it  compares  well  with  the 
water  or  coal  gas  found  in  cities; 
burned  with  a  mantel,  the  illumination 
is  equal  to  that  from  electricity. 

The  farmer  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  $100  or  more  for  a  lighting 
system  does  not  need  to  have  a  poorly 
lighted  home.  There  are  excellent 
kerosene  and  alcohol  lamps  on  the 
market  that  give  a  strong,  well- 
diffused  light.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  such  a  kerosene  lamp  used  for 
the  study  table  in  a  room  lighted  by 
electricity.  With  an  attractive  shade, 
and  with  the  bowl  placed  in  a  large 
vase,  such  a  lamp  is  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful.  Wall  lamps  are 
especially  good  in  kitchens,  and  can 
be  purchased  at  from  $2.50  up. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  enough 
water  power  exists  in  one  of  Ne- 
braska's rivers  to  turn  every  wheel 
in  the  state.  We  do  not  need  to  wait 
for  the  development  of  this  power  to 
make  use  of  electricity  in  the  house. 
Wherever  a  gasoline  engine  is  used 
electricity  may  be  produced  on  the 
farm,  and  wherever  electric  current 
is  produced  some  of  it  should  be 
utilized  in  the  home.  Electric  irons 
and  washing  machines,  ringers,  sepa- 
rators and  sewing  machines  operated 
by  electricity  are  not  uncommon.  A 
power  table  in  the  kitchen  saves  much 
of  the  labor  involved  in  turning  the 
ice  cream  freezer  or  the  bread  mixer 
and  in  chopping  meat  and  performing 
other  operations.  The  price  is  only  a 
little  less  than  that  of  a  good  corn 
binder,  that  is,  about  $100.  Fortu- 
nately, the  price  of  electric  apparatus 
is  steadily  decreasing.  As  good  an 
electric  iron  can  be  bought  for  $2.50 
now  as  cost  $4  or  $5  ten  years  ago. 
Let  Women  Plan  Houses 

The  easiest  way  to  lighten  the  work 
in  the  house  is  to  prevent  work  as 
much  as  possible  by  convenient  con- 
struction. Not  all  women  have  an 
opportunity  to  plan  new  nouses,  but 
fortunately    somethine   can    ho  done 


to  improve  the  arrangement  of  those 
already  built.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
so  many  houses  are  inconvenient 
when  the  persons  who  plan  and  build 
them  have  not  done  a  week's  house- 
work in  all  their  lives.  The  women 
who  do  the  housework  know  better 
what  they  do  not  want  than  what 
they  do  want. 

Given  only  a  few  dollars  with  which 
to  improve  the  house,  the  first  and 
absolutely  necessary  thing  to  do  is 
to  plan  for  all  the  improvements  that 
may  be  gained  in  time.  If  a  cistern 
is  to  be.  made  and  the  pump  not 
placed  in  the  kitchen,  or  if  a  pump, 
sink  and  bath  tub  are  to  be  installed, 
but  not  a  means  of  heating  water,  all 
these  improvements  should  be  planned 
out,  so  that  when  the  next  step  is 
taken  something  will  not  have  to  be 
undone  or  done  inconveniently.  There 
are  hot  water  heaters  on  the  market 
that  burn  coal  with  a  magazine  feed, 
and  that  will  keep  a  tank  of  water 
hot  all  day  with  the  use  of  a  skuttle 
of  coal.  The  stove  costs  less  than 
$10,  and  the  tank  and  stand  about 
$10.  The  installation  is  not  difficult 
if  it.  has  been  planned  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  water  into 
the  house. 

Changes  That  Save  Labor 

The  cutting  of  another  door  may 
greatly  improve  the  convenience  of  a 
house.  A  door  used  only  occasionally 
may  be  made  into  a  very  convenient 
cupboard.  A  hot  kitchen  may  be 
cooled  by  cutting  a  window  in  a  place 
that  will  insure  cross-ventilation.  If 
no  considerable  changes  can  be  made 
in  the  house  itself,  the  furnishings 
and  needed  repairs  can  at  least  be 
so  planned  as  to  reduce  the  labor. 
When  a  carpet  is  worn  out,  the 
housewife  may  choose  between  a  new 
carpet  or  a  hardwood  floor  and  rugs, 
the  latter  probably  made  from  the  old 
carpet.  A  hardwood  floor  that  will 
last  a  generation  may  be  laid  and 


to  be  beautiful  or  know  to  be  useful. 
Of  course,  it  is  so  much  the  better  if 
you  can  combine  both  beauty  and 
utility  in  the  same  object.  A  few 
pictures  that  you  love,  vases  that  will 
hold  flowers  and  not  tip  over,  sofa 
cushions  that  you  want  to  use,  and 
growing  plants — all  these  give  color 
and  are  worth  having.  A  housekeeper 
should  ask  herself  occasionally  if 
the  things  she  has  dusted  and  re- 
arranged dozens  of  times  are  really 
worth  it.  They  may  be  equally  valu- 
able as  keepsakes  if  kept  in  the  attic 
or  storeroom. 

Lifting  Burden  of  Cleaning 

The  annual  or  semi-annual  house- 
cleaning  has  lost  its  terrors  since 
houses  can  be  kept  clean  by  the  use 
of  vacuum  cleaners.  There  are  at 
least  three  kinds  run  by  hand  power 
that  sell  for  less  than  $15,  and  which 
compare  favorably  with  the  electric- 
ally driven  ones  that  sold  for  $100 
five  years  ago.  Nearly  all  of  these 
cleaners  have  attachments  that  greatly 
increase  their  usefulness.  Dustless 
mops  are  invaluable  in  the  care  of 
bare  floors  and  linoleum.  They  can 
be  purchased  for  50  cents  apiece  and 
will  last  indefinitely.  Wall  brushes 
for  cleaning  walls  and  the  rubber 
cleaners  for  windows  both  save  much 
hard  labor.  Furniture  can  be  kept 
in  good  shape  by  the  occasional  use 
of  furniture  polish. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  most 
advertised  furniture  polishes  con- 
tain substances  that  not  only  cut 
out  the  grease,  thereby  making  the 
furniture  appear  much  brighter,  but 
also  dissolve  the  finish,  with  the 
result  that  after  these  polishes  have 
been  used  for  a  few  months  the 
furniture  appears  very  dull  and  un- 
sightly. It  is  much  wiser  to  go  to  a 
reliable  home  furniture  firm  and  from 
them  purchase  a  polish  they  will 
guarantee  to  be  harmless.  The  ma- 
jority of  furniture  houses  manufacture 
such  polishes,  and  they  cannot  afford 
to  put  out  one  that  will  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  their  regular  patrons. 

Since  housekeepers  desire  eleanli- 


Good  arrangement  of  light  over  a  sink  of  proper  height,  well  arranged  drawers, 
open  plumbing  and  a  window  over  the  built-in  refrigerator. 


finished  for  less  than  the  price  of  an 
ordinary  carpet.  Several  inexpensive 
kinds  of  rugs  are  on  the  market.  The 
life  of  a  rug  is  longer  than  that  of 
a  carpet  of  equal  grade,  because  rugs 
can  be  shifted  to  equalize  the  wear, 
and  because  they  can  be  so  easily 
taken  up  when  desired.  Very  few 
housekeepers  who  have  cared  for  rugs 
would  return  to  the  carpeted  floors. 

Baseboards  and  other  parts  of  the 
standing  trimmings  can  be  purchased 
that  are  smooth  and  easy  to  keep 
clean.  The  washing  of  window  cur- 
tains was  formerly  a  task.  Some  of 
the  beautiful  new  curtain  materials 
can  be  washed  and  ironed  as  easily 
as  aprons  or  house  dresses.  They  are 
so  inexpensive  that  they  may  easily 
be  replaced  when  the  sunlight  has 
destroyed  them.  Plenty  •  of  sunlight 
means  fewer  moths,  better  air,  and 
in  every  way  a  better  house.  The 
walls  of  the  kitchen  and  bathroom 
can  be  covered  with  oilcloth,  paper 
impervious  to  moisture  or  with  a 
waterproof  wash,  all  of  which  come 
in  attractive  colors  and  are  easy  to 
keep  clean.  A  steam  soaked  paper  is 
not  only  unsightly  but  unhealthy. 

The  care  of  bric-a-brac  may  be  out 
of  proportion  to  its  value.  Morris' 
rule  should  apply  here — have  nothing 
in  vour  houses  that  yon  do  not  believe 


ness,  and  wish  to  save  time  wherever 
possible,  cleaning  compounds  and 
apparatus  are  an  excellent  field  for 
the  manufacturer.  One  of  ihe  clever- 
est devices  is  the  silver  cleaning  pan 
that  sells  at  prices  from  $2.50  up- 
ward. The  same  result  is  obtained 
by  placing  strips  of  tin  and  zinc,  or 
zinc  alone,  in  a  dish  pan  containing 
hot  water  in  which  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water  has 
been  dissolved.  Soda  or  a  combina- 
tion of  salt  and  soda  will  do  equally 
well.  If  a  wire  basket  is  used  to 
hold  the  silver  while  immersing  it 
in  the  water  and  draining  it  after- 
ward, the  tarnish  will  be  removed  as 
quickly  and  as  convenientlj  as  with 
the  expensive  cleaners.  Two  univer- 
sity students  from  Wisconsin  came  to 
Nebraska  one  summer  with  an  agency 
for  a  $3  magazine,  and  also  with  a 
supply  of  strips  of  zinc  witii  directions 
for  their  use  as  silver  cleaners.  These 
cleaners  sold  for  25  cents,  and  it  was 
their  sale  that  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  students. 

Washday  Robbed  of  Terrors 

Washday  is  losing  its  terrors  now 
that  so  many  good  washing  machines 
are  on  the  market.  Some  of  them  do 
not.  injure  the  clothes  and  are  not  at 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  AUCTIONEER 


YOU  have  asked  me  to  give  some 
reminiscences  of  my  forty-two 
years  of  life  as  an  auctioneer. 
I  would  furnish  these  only  to  a  friend. 
They  are  too  personal  for  a  modest 
man  to  relate;  therefore,  I  ask  the 
indulgence  of  your  readers.  An  old 
man  once  said,  "There  is  one  good 
thing  about  being  married,  it  makes 
all  your  other  troubles  look  like  a 
joke."  That  will  be  the  good  thing 
about  this  contribution.  It  will  make 
the  commonest  of  your  other  articles 
restful  reading. 

Forty-two  years  ago  I  began  selling 
pure-bred  stock  at  auction.  I  made 
my  first  sale  in  Du  Page  county, 
Illinois,  in  April,  1872.  On  October 
14,  1913,  just  forty-one  years  and  six 
months  later,  I  was  called  back  to 
the  same  county  and  the  same  neigh- 
borhood for  another  sale.  1  had  not 
been  there  in  the  meantime.  I  told 
the  people  I  felt  complimented  at 
being  called  back  so  soon.  In  the 
sale  I  made  there  in  April,  1872,  I  sold 
fifty  head  of  Bates  bred  Shorthorn 
cattle.  I  remember  they  were  great, 
broad-backed,  roomy  animals.  The 
cows  would  weigh  from  1,200  to  1,600 
pounds  each.  They  had  large  udders, 
and  the  majority  of  them  would  fill 
a  pail  at  each  milking. 

The  average  in  the  sale  of  1872  was 
about  $140  a  head.  Today  fifty  cattle 
of  their  size  and  dairy  qualities' 
would  average  under  the  hammer  at 
least  $400  a  head.  Comparing  the  two 
sales  in  my  memory  from  a  beef 
standpoint,  the  cattle  in  the  latter 
sale  were  the  better;  but  from  a  dairy 
standpoint  there  is  no  comparison. 
As  milk,  butter  and  beef  animals  the 
cows  in  the  1872  sale  were  the  ideal 
cattle  for  farmers  looking  for  a  com- 
bination. They  put  their  milk  in  the 
pail  when  it  was  wanted  there;  turn 
off  the  faucet  and  the  feed  went  to 
flesh. 

Breed  That  Has  Survived  Crazes 

While  speaking  of  Shorthorns,  has 
not  the  old  breed  survived  under  great 
difficulties?  First  came  the  "Bates 
craze,"  then  the  "color  craze"  and  the 
"Cruickshank  craze;"  but  the  breed 
has  lived  them  all  down  and  today 
easily  holds  the  palm  against  all 
breeds  of  general -purpose  cattle. 
More  men  who  want  to  buy  Short- 
horns are  looking  for  the  cow  that 
gives  a  good  flow  of  milk,  no  matter, 
as  Colonel  Harris  used  to  say,  whether 
they  are  bred  "straight,  crooked  or 
crosswise." 

Thirty-two  years  ago  I  began  selling 
pure-bred  cattle  in  Nebraska.  The 
first  Shorthorns  I  sold  were  those  of 
John  Fitzgerald,  Richard  Daniels  and 
J.  W.  Dinsmore  —  three  grand  old 
pioneers  in  good  blood.  They  had 
good  cattle,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
better  today.  Those  men,  and  scores 
of  others  I  could  name  if  time  and 
space  permitted,  were  and  are  philan- 
thropists in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Two  pounds  of  flesh  grow  now  where 
but  one  grew  before.  The  1,000-pound 
baby  beef  steer  now  grows  in  from 
ten  to  twelve  months  where  it  for- 
merly took  twenty  to  twenty-four 
months. 

Rich  pure-bred  blood  and  rich 
manure  are  synonymous  terms.  The 
right  blood  with  good  feed  doubles 
and  trebles  the  amount  of  beef,  butter, 
cream  and  milk,  while  rich  ma- 
nure makes  twenty-five-bushel  corn 
land  produce  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.  What  we 
need  most  now  is  more  pastures  and 
more  silos.  It  is  possible  by  the  use 
of  the  silo  for  the  farmer  to  have 
green  feed  twelve  months  in  the  year. 
More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  corn 
crop  is  wasted  when  not  made  into 
ensilage.  More  pastures  mean  more 
grass,  more  grass  more  stock,  more 
stock  more  manure,  more  manure 
more  corn,  more  corn  more  cash, 
more  cash  more  gasoline,  more  gaso- 
line more  "joy  rides." 

Thirty  years  ago  I  made  my  first 
sale  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  for  T. 
W.  Harvey  of  Turlington,  Nebraska. 
They  sold  for  near  $400  a  head.  Good 
cattle  they  were,  and  I  doubt  if  any 
better  can  be  found  today  .  As  purely 
beef-producing  animals  the  record  of 
winnings  of  the  Angus  at  international 
shows  and  in  beef  contests  has  not 
been  equaled  by  that  of  any  other 
breed.  The  highest  average  I  have 
ever  made  at  a  cattle  sale  was  for 
M.  A.  Judy,  of  Indiana,  on  Angus 
cattle — over  $1,200  a  head.  I  have 
sold  a  number  of  Angus  cattle  that 
approached  the  $10,000  mark. 


By  COL.  F.  M.  WOODS,  Lancaster  County 


One  afternoon  I  sold  100  head  of 
Angus  cattle  for  $40,600.  Before  the 
sale  the  owner  told  me  that  if  I  would 
guarantee  him  $25,000  I  could  have 
all  I  got  over  that  for  my  fee.  Fifteen 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  would 
have  been  fair  pay  for  an  afternoon's 
work,  but  I  knew  that  if  I  had  that 
amount  of  money  1  would  have  to 
loan  it,  and  my  experience  along  that 
line  has  been  bad. 

One  Saturday  in  Lincoln  I  met  a 
man  who  asked  me  for  a  loan  of  $3 
until  Monday.  I  let  him  have  it,  and 
on  Monday  he  came  hustling  to  me 
and  said,  "I  have  come  to  pay  you 
that  $3."  He  felt  in  his  pockets,  and 
added,  "Well,  I  haven't  the  exact 
change  now.  You  haven't  a  blank 
check  have  you?"  I  handed  him  a 
blank  and  he  wrote  me  a  check  for 
$3.50.  "What  is  the  50  cents  for," 
said  I.  "Oh,  that  is  for  your  trouble." 
"I  want  nothing  for  my  trouble,"  I  re- 
plied, and  handed  him  50  cents  in 
cash.  I  deposited  the  check  and 
started  off  on  a  trip.  The  check  was 
protested  for  lack  of  funds.  Protest 
fees  amounting  to  $2.80  were  charged 
up  against  me,  so  that  in  the  end  I 
lost  my  $3  plus  50  cents  and  $2.80 
protest  fees.  Then  and  there  I  decided 
that  loaning  money  wasn't  my  calling. 

The  first  Hereford  sale  I  ever  made 


stock.  I  crossed  the  Galloway  bulls 
with  my  Shorthorn  cows,  and  sold  the 
bull  calves  at  one  year  old.  The  first 
year  I  sold  sixty  bulls  at  $125  each, 
and  the  heifers  at  $75  each.  The  first 
year's  crop  of  calves  brought  me 
nearly  $10,000,  and  I  thought  that  the 
man  who  couldn't  get  rich  raising 
cattle  was  a  fool.  But  the  "cross- 
bred" business  played  out.  Men  dis- 
covered that  it  was  better  to  buy 
pure-breds;  but  I  made  a  nice  bit  of 
money,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
the  first  cross  between  a  Galloway 
and  a  Shorthorn  is  a  hard  animal  to 
beat.  Galloway  cattle  will  always 
have  a  warm  place  in  my  heart.  I 
think  that  this  breed  has  made  more 
improvement  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  any  other  breed. 

Just  now  the  dairy  breeds  "have 
the  pole,"  and  good  milch  cows, 
whether  pedigreed  or  high-grade,  are 
bringing  big  figures.  In  the  last  year 
1  have  sold  more  grade  Holstein  cows 
at  from  $150  to  $300  a  head  than  I 
ever  sold  before  in  my  whole  life. 
Dairy  products  are  wanted  three 
times  a  day  by  every  person  in  the 
world,  and  if  they  can  get  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  them,  they'll  have 
the  products — so  the  dairy  market  is 
without  limit.  Dairy  cows  must  be 
fed  liberally  to  be  profitable;  there- 
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was  for  the  well  known  T.  F.  B. 
Sotham,  once  the  king  of  Hereford 
men.  We  held  the  sale  in  South 
Omaha  in  a  long,  dark  alley,  fully 
200  feet  in  length.  The  buyers  were 
ranged  along  both  sides  on  top  of  the 
fence,  and  I  did  the  best  I  could  to  be 
all  along  the  line  at  all  the  places  and 
see  all  the  men  all  the  time.  That 
was  slightly  different  from  the  way 
sales  are  conducted  nowadays. 

The  Herefords  are  pretty  good 
milkers.  They  are  first-class  hustlers 
for  feed,  they  mature  early,  fatten 
easily,  are  very  prolific  and  will  get 
fatter  on  grass  alone  than  any  other 
breed  of  cattle.  All  being  marked 
alike  with  their  white  faces,  they  have 
a  military  look  that  makes  them 
appear  even  in  size  though  they  may 
not  be  even;  but  they  are  money- 
makers. 

Cross-Breds  Brought  Cash,  But — 

In  the  year  1882  I  brought  across 
the  Missouri  river  the  first  pure-bred 
Galloway  cattle  to  cross  that  stream, 
at  least  into  Nebraska.  I  had  in  that 
bunch  of  cattle  the  imported  cow 
"Ranee  the  Second"  and  her  calf  for 
which  I  paid  $400.  I  had  the  imported 
bull  "Gilderroy"  for  which  I  paid 
$400,  and  the  imported  bull  "King 
Charles"  for  which  I  paid  $300.  At 
that  time  I  owned  100  head  of  pure- 
bred Shorthorn  cows,  but  they  were 
not  registered.  I  began  raising  "cross- 
breds,"  and  kept  it  up  for  five  years. 

It  was  then  that  I  made  the  easiest 
money  T  have  ever  made  with  live- 


fore,  they  make  lots  of  manure,  that 
keeps  up  the  land,  and  the  land  is  the 
source  of  all  wealth. 

Some  Long  Prices 

What  are  some  of  the  prices  at 
which  I  have  sold  stock  in  my  forty- 
two  years'  experience?  Well,  I  have 
sold  Shorthorn,  Angus  and  Hereford 
bulls  as  high  as  $10,000  each.  A 
Hereford  cow  in  one  of  my  sales  sold 
for  $7,500.  Colonel  Edmonson,  who 
was  with  me  in  the  sale,  sold  the 
cow  for  that  amount;  I  followed  with 
a  Dale  bull  that  went  at  $10,000,  mak- 
ing $17,500  for  two  cattle.  I  sold  for 
Mr.  Marr  of  Scotland,  at  a  Chicago 
international  sale,  a  Cruickshank 
Missie  Shorthorn  cow  for  $6,000,  the 
highest  priced  cow  I  have  ever  sold. 
He  offered  me  $1,000  to  come  to  Scot- 
land and  make  his  next  sale,  but  on 
account  of  my  bookings  at  home  I  had 
to  decline  the  high  honor. 

I  have  sold  $96,000  worth  of  Short- 
horns in  one  sale.  For  a  Canadian 
breeder  I  once  sold  fifty  Shorthorns 
that  averaged  $1,100  a  head.  Once  I 
sold  a  Berkshire  boar,  "Star  Master- 
piece," at  $5,000  or  $5,500  (of  the  exact 
figure  I  am  not  sure)  for  W.  S.  Corsa 
of  Illinois.  A  Poland  China  boar  I 
sold  for  $4,000;  his  name  was  "Happy 
Union,"  sired  by  "Chief  Tecumseh 
Second,"  dam  by  "Old  U.  S."  Surely 
it  was  a  "happy  union."  The  largest 
fee  I  have  ever  been  paid  for  a  one- 
day  cattle  sale  was  $1,000,  but  for  an 
afternoon  real  estate  sale  I  was  once 
paid  $1,500. 


Chances  for  Auctioneers 

I  imagine  some  young  man  may 
ask,  "What  are  the  chances  now  in 
the  auction  business?"  My  reply  is 
that  they  are  just  as  good  as  in  any 
other,  and  no  better.  In  Iowa  there 
are  1,500  auctioneers,  and  in  the 
United  States  about  10,000.  Among 
them  are  a  lot  of  fine  "prospects"  and 
men  who  will  eventually  make  their 
mark;  but  the  number  of  auctioneers 
whom  breeders  consider  qualified  by 
experience,  education  and  past  achieve- 
ments to  conduct  a  sale  of  highly-bred 
stock  and  get  the  highest  prices  are 
few.  That  may  sound  strange,  but  it 
is  true.  If  a  merchandise  auctioneer 
when  he  gets  up  to  sell  a  piece  of 
cloth  doesn't  know  whether  it  is 
10-cent  calico  or  four-dollar  silk,  how 
can  he  shed  any  light  on  the  subject 
that  will  induce  men  to  bid?  "Knowl- 
edge is  power"  in  the  auction  ring  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

I  can  truly  say  to  the  aspiring 
young  man,  however,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  average  man  to  succeed. 
Surely  it  is  worth  a  hard  fight.  From 
a  financial  standpoint  it  beats  being 
governor,  United  States  senator  or  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  .  Indeed, 
it  is  just  the  next  thing  to  being  a 
plumber.  A  good  jewelry  auctioneer 
commands  a  salary  of  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000  a  year.  A  top  horse  salesman 
makes  as  high  as  $15,000,  and  some 
real  estate  auctioneers  make  as  high 
as  $100,000  a  year— that  beats  being 
president  of  the  United  States.  1 
know  a  livestock  auctioned  that  made 
$30,000  in  one  year. 

Auctioneers  are  good  spenders, 
however.  Money  that  comes  quickly 
generally  goes  the  same  way.  I  have 
worked  many  a  day  for  25  and  50 
cents  and  saved  a  larger  percentage 
of  it  than  when  I  received  from  $100 
to  $500  a  day.  But  since  progression 
is  in  the  air,  perhaps  the  coming 
auctioneer  will  profit  by  the  mistakes 
of  his  brothers  and  learn  to  save  his 
money. 

The  profession  of  auctioneer  is  as 
honorable  as  any,  and  there  is  a 
fascination  and  excitement  about  the 
auction  ring  that  no  one  can  resist 
Auctions  are  growing  more  and  more 
popular  each  year;  livestock,  real 
estate,  fruits,  and  property  of  all 
kinds  are  being  sold  in  that  way.  You 
can  convert  any  kind  of  property  into 
cash  or  its  equivalent  by  auction  when 
it  can't  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
So,  my  boy,  cheer  up,  brace  up,  stiffen 
up,  pull  off  your  coat,  go  in  to  win 
and  you  will  win. 

When  I  began  in  Nebraska  the 
principal  livestock  paper,  as  now,  was 
The  Nebraska  Farmer,  owned  and 
published  by  O.  M.  Druse,  now  of 
Omaha.  I  remember  that  he  offered 
me  the  whole  plant  for-  $1,000.  It  is 
worth  a  great  many  times  that  amount 
today,  and  The  Nebraska  Farmer  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  really  strong 
farm  papers  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  progression  for  you  with  a  "big  P." 

Lands  of  which  I  could  have  had 
my  pick  at  $20  to  $30  an  acre,  now  go 
quickly  at  from  $100  to  $150  an  acre. 
I  could  have  bought  blocks  of  land  in 
Lincoln  for  $1,000  that  today  would 
sell  for  from  $25,000  to  $40,000;  but 
I  didn't  have  the  $1,000.  The  popu- 
lation of  Nebraska  then  was  made  up 
largely  of  eastern  men,  poor  but  am- 
bitious; they  had  no  cash,  but  were 
full  of  work.  Grandly  have  they  won 
out,  and  the  land  once  called  a  desert 
is  a  land  of  happy  and  prosperous 
homes. 

My  life  has  been  an  interesting 
school  to  me,  and  my  conclusions  are 
that  people  are  about  all  alike  the 
country  over.  All  have  about  the 
same  faults  and  the  same  virtues. 
Energy  is  the  principal  key  to  suc- 
cess. Don't  flop  about  thinking  that 
you  can  hit  the  high  places.  That 
class  of  men,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
land  in  the  hollows.  You  can  succeed 
in  almost  any  line  if  you  are  ener- 
getic, industrious,  sober,  honest  and 
live  within  your  means. 

It  is  a  big  help  if  you  learn  to  do 
things  just  a  little  better  than  others 
do  them.  Try  to  take  a  little  better 
care  of  your  stock  than  your  neighbor 
does  of  his.  Try  to  plow  a  little  better 
than  he  does  and  take  better  care  of 
your  tools.  Don't  waste  one  ounce  of 
manure,  save  it  as  you  would  if  it 
were  gold  lying  about,  for  it  is  gold; 
the  future  productivity  of  your  farm 
depends  upon  it.  And  the  world 
depends  upon  the  farms.  What  an 
important  man  is  the  farmer,  "The 
man  who  feeds  the  world!" 
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The  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska 
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tisement in  The  Nebraska  Farmer;  and  the 
subscriber  must  prove  that  in  writing  to 
the  advertiser  he  said,  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement   in   The    Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 

S.  R.   McKelvie,  Publisher. 

Two  lots,  142  by  twenty- 
Laud  Values,  five  feet,  on  a  prom- 
inent business  corner 
in  Lincoln  were  leased  a  few  days  ago 
for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years  at  the 
rate  of  $16,000  a  year.  That  is  for 
the  ground  alone.  The  company  to 
which  the  land  was  leased  owns  the 
building  now  upon  it,  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease  whatever  struc- 
ture is  upon  the  lots  will  become  the 
property  of  the  lot  owners.  If  this 
$16,000  a  year  rent  is  capitalized  at 
5  per  cent  it  gives  the  two  lots  a  sale 
value  of  $320,000.  At  $100  an  acre 
that  would  buy  just  an  even  five  sec- 
tions of  farm  land.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  land  values  are  by  no 
means  all  in  the  country 


the  money  in  the  state  treasury. 
True,  it  is  better  to  spend  the  funds 
of  the  federal  government  to  extend 
agricultural  education  than  to  build 
battleships,  but  it  would  be  better 
still  to  reduce  federal  taxation  and 
allow  the  states  to  take  care  of  their 
own  extension  work  by  direct  taxation. 


Parcel  post  is  making  a 
Wagons     big  change  in   the  work 
For  R.F.D.   of  rural    mail  carriers. 

When  they  had  only  let- 
ters and  papers  to  carry,  and  an 
occasional  package  within  the  old 
four-pound  limit,  they  could  travel  in 
buggies,  or  even  on  motorcycles.  The 
doom  of  the  light  vehicle  for  rural 
carriers  was  sealed,  however,  when, 
on  August  15,  the  weight  limit  on 
parcel  post  packages  for  delivery  in 
the  first  and  second  zones  was  raised 
from  eleven  pounds  to  twenty  pounds. 
And  now  at  the  first  of  the  year  the 
weight  limit  in  those  zones  is  raised 
to  fifty  pounds.  What  will  the  carrier 
do  in  his  little  rig  when  his  patrons 
begin  to  mail  packages  of  that  weight? 
If  farmers  make  any  considerable  use 
of  parcel  post  under  the  new  order, 
rural  carriers  will  have  to  procure 
heavy  draft  horses  and  strong  wagons. 


It  is  now  practically  as- 
Funds  For  sured  that  the  Lever 
Extension,   bill,  or  one  nearly  like  it, 

will  be  passed  at  this 
session  of  congress.  The  committee 
on  agriculture  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives has  reported  the  Lever  bill 
favorably,  and  a  similar  bill  has  been 
reported  favorably  to  the  senate  by 
the  agricultural  committee  of  that 
body.  In  brief,  the  plan  is  to  provide 
for  a  large  annual  appropriation  of 
funds  from  the  federal  treasury  to  be 
used  to  promote  agricultuial  exten- 
sion work  in  the  states.  A  part  of 
the  appropriation  each  year  is  to  be 
given  equally  to  the  states  as  an  un- 
conditional grant,  but  the  larger  part 
is  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
rural  population.  To  secure  its  ap- 
portionment of  this  second  part,  each 
state  must  appropriate  from  its  own 
treasury  an  equal  amount.  The  plan 
is  called  federal  aid,  but  it  is  really 
not  aid  at  all,  for  federal  funds  come 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding farmers,  as  surely  as  does 


One  of  the  first  things 
Co-operative  the  next  legislature 
Shares.       should  do  is  to  amend 

the  section  of  the  "blue 
sky"  law  that  requires  the  par  value 
of  all  stocks  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
in  Nebraska  to  be  $100.  At  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Nebraska  Co-Oper- 
ative  Grain  and  Livestock  Shippers' 
Association  in  Omaha  it  was  shown 
that  this  provision  interferes  seriously 
with  the  organization  of  farmers'  ele- 
vators and  other  farmers'  concerns, 
especially  in  communities  where  the 
proportion  of  renters  is  large.  Renters 
who  have  no  assurance  of  remaining 
in  the  neighborhood  do  not  care  to 
invest  $100  in  a  farmers'  concern,  but 
many  of  them  are  willing  to  buy  a 
$25  share.  Since  the  blunder  that  is 
causing  this  hardship  to  cc-operative 
companies  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
unintentional,  an  amendment  to  the 
law  should  be  secured  without 
difficulty. 


The  belief  that  a  short 
Yields  crop  is  worth  more  to 
and  Prices,  farmers  than  a  bumper 
crop  finds  support  in  the 
final  estimates  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  for  1913.  In  1912,  crop 
production  in  the  United  States  was 
above  the  average;  in  1913  it  was 
materially  below  the  average.  Yet 
the  combined  value  of  the  fourteen 
principal  crops  in  1913  was  $182,- 
958,000  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
same  crops  in  1912. 

More  forcibly  still  is  this  tendency 
indicated  by  corn  crop  figures.  The 
corn  crop  of  1912  amounted  to  3,124,- 
746,000  bushels,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  country;  at  48.7  cents 
a  bushel  on  December  1  it  was  worth 
$1,520,454,000.  In  1913  the  corn  crop 
dropped  to  2,446.000,000  bushels,  the 
smallest  since  1903.  But  the  price  on 
December  1  was  61.8  cents,  which 
gave  the  crop  a  value  of  $1,692,000,000, 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
1912  crop  and  the  highest  total  ever 
reached  by  any  corn  crop. 

Of  course,  these  figures  do  not  show 
that  farmers  will  make  more  money 
from  the  crops  of  1913  than  from  the 
bumper  crops  of  1912.  As  we  have 
said  before,  the  prosperity  of  farmers 
does  not  depend  upon  the  value  of 
their  total  production,  but  upon  the 
value  of  the  surplus  they  have  for 
sale  after  keeping  back  enough  for 
home  needs.  But  even  when  that  is 
given  due  consideration,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  farmers  are  penalized  for 
producing  a  bumper  crop.  The  rem- 
edy, however,  is  not  to  produce  a 
short  crop  every  year,  but  to  hold 
back  the  surplus  of  big  crops  to  piece 
out  the  short  ones.  Somebody  must 
do  that,  and  it  had  better  be  farmers 
than  speculators. 


Along  the  Missouri  river 
Unfair       between  Omaha  and  Kan- 
Rates,       sas  City  is  one  of  the  best 
apple  producing  sections 
in  the  United  States,  but  its  develop- 
ment has    been    retarded  by  unfair 
railroad    rates.    Two    weeks  ago  at 
St.  Louis  a  committee  representing 
the  apple  producers  of  the  Missouri 
river  district,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Pollard  of  Nebraska,  made  complaint 
to  representatives  of  the  railroads  in 
the  western  traffic  association.  Here 
are  some  of  the  samples  of  the  rate 
discriminations  they  pointed  out: 

The  average  distance  from  the 
Buffalo  apple  district  in  western  New 
York  to  Chicago  is  550  miles,  and  the 
rate  on  apples  in  carlots  is  18% 
cents  a  hundredweight.  From  the 
Missouri  river  district,  which  in- 
cludes Nebraska's  commercial  apple 
section,  the  average  distance  to  Chi- 
cago is  500  miles,  but  the  rate  on 
apples  in  carlots  is  27  cents.  The 
distance  from  Albany,  New  York,  to 
Nashville.  Tennessee,  is  1,050  miles. 
To  Nashville  from  the  Missouri  river 
district  the  average  distance  is  650 
miles.  Yet  the  rate  in  the  first  case 
is  33  cents  and  in  the  second  45  cents 
— 12  cents  higher  for  a  haul  of  400 
miles  shorter. 

These  rates  give  the  advantage  to 
eastern  apple  producers  in  both  the 
middle  and  southern  states.  The 
south  would  be  a  natural  outlet  for 
apples  from  the  Missouri  river  dis- 
trict if  the  rates  permitted.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  traffic  men  that 


western  railroads,  by  maintaining 
these  unjust  and  discriminatory  rates, 
are  discouraging  the  development  of 
the  apple  industry  along  the  Missouri 
river,  and  thus  robbing  themselves  of 
a  large  tonnage  of  freight  on  which 
they  would  get  the  long  haul. 

In  this  instance  the  tables  were 
turned  and  farmers  were  showing  the 
railroads.  If  the  railroads  do  not 
voluntarily  adjust  apple  rates  to  a 
fair  basis  the  growers  will  carry  the 
case  to  the  interstate  commerce 
commission. 


On  page  1226  of  this 
Schools.  paper  we  are  publishing 
a  few  of  the  numerous 
letters  that  came  in  response  to  our 
request  for  ideas  on  the  improvement 
of  rural  schools.  The  letters  show  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  consoli- 
dation. A  surprising  number,  how- 
ever, would  consolidate  districts  only 
to  form  high  schools,  and  leave  the 
district  schools  as  they  are  now  for 
the  lower  gardes.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  with  so  much  sentiment  in  Ne- 
braska in  favor  of  consolidation  of 
some  kind  that  so  little  has  been 
accomplished  in  that  direction. 

Absentee  landlords  and  farmers 
without  children  to  send  to  school 
have  no  doubt  played  a  part  in  re- 
tarding consolidation,  but  it  seems 
to  us  Mr.  Cushman  shows  that  the 
method  by  which  consolidation  must 
be  effected  is  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated and  cumbersome.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  average 
person,  without  legal  advice,  to  carry 
through  a  consolidation  of  several 
districts  and  meet  every  requirement 
of  the  law.  Surely  the  law  governing 
consolidation  should  be  simplified. 

It  was  suggested  by  one  or  two 
farmers  that  the  state  or  county 
superintendent  be  given  authority 
forcibly  to  consolidate  districts  and 
override  the  objectors.  That  would 
be  rather  too  drastic,  we  believe.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  school 
authority  should  be  even  less  central- 
ized than  it  is  now.  The  idea  ex- 
pressed by  two  or  three  of  the  writers 
that  each  community  be  lett  as  free 
as  possible  to  have  the  kind  of  a 
schools  it  wants  appeals  to  us  as  sound. 

Every  community  does  not  need, 
and  should  not  have,  the  same  kind 
of  a  school.  Our  school  laws,  it  seems 
to  us,  should  be  framed  to  give  flexi- 
bility in  the  school  system  and  a 
very  large  measure  of  local  control. 
Then  farmers  can  have  just  the,  kind 
of  schools  they  want. 


in  after  it.  This  process  can  go  on, 
the  different  member  banks  redis- 
counting  their  paper,  until  the  cash 
in  the  vaults  of  the  federal  reserve 
bank  drops  to  35  per  cent  of  its  lia- 
bilities, or  35  per  cent  of  its  total 
working  capital.  Beyond  that,  if  it 
discounts  any  more  paper,  it  must 
issue  circulating  notes.  This  can 
be  done  whenever  the  situation  de- 
mands it. 

The  notes  circulating  will  be  re- 
deemable in  gold,  and  must  be  backed 
by  a  gold  reserve  of  40  per  cent.  When 
the  reserve  of  gold  drops  below  that 
figure,  the  note  issues  will  be  taxed.  The 
taxation  provision  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent inflation.  The  whole  plan  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  federal  re- 
serve board,  composed  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  the  controller  of 
the  currency  and  other  meinbeis  ap- 
pointed by  the  president. 

Whether  the  new  system  will  re- 
sult in  contraction  or  expansion  of 
the  present  volume  of  credit  and  cur- 
rency is  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
authorities.  Experience  alone  can 
determine  that.  Our  own  opinion  is 
that  it  will  require  very  wise  guid- 
ance to  prevent  dangerous  inflation. 
We  have  not  tried  to  give  the  details 
of  the  plan  here,  because  we  do  not 
have  the  final  draft  of  the  measure. 


Elasticity  of  credit  and 
Currency  currency  is  the  essence 
Bill.  of  the  new  currency  bill, 
signed  last  week  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  At  the  outset  the  coun- 
try will  be  divided  into  eight  districts, 
and  in  each  district  a  federal  reserve 
bank  will  be  established.  All  national 
banks  must  become  members  of  the 
system,  each  must  subscribe  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  federal  reserve 
bank  in  its  district.  State  banks  may 
become  members  by  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

After  the  system  is  established  the 
member  banks  will  be  required  to 
keep  with  the  federal  reserve  bank 
all  cash  reserves  not  kept  in  their 
own  vaults,  instead  of  redepositing 
them  with  other  banks  as  at  present. 
Time  is  given  in  which  to  make  this 
change  gradually.  The  government 
will  deposit  its  funds  with  the  federal 
reserve  banks,  also.  The  working 
capital  of  the  federal  reserve  banks, 
then,  will  consist  of  stock  subscrip- 
tions, deposits  of  reserves  of  member 
banks,  and  deposits  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  capital  will  be  a  sort  of 
co-operative  reservoir  of  cash  upon 
which  the  member  banks  may  draw 
in  time  of  need. 

The  system  will  work  something 
like  this:  Suppose  a  country  bank 
finds  that  it  is  loaned  up  to  the  limit, 
but  has  plenty  of  good  commercial 
paper  on  hand.  It  can  send  Farmer 
Jones'  note,  given  we  will  say  to  se- 
cure a  loan  made  for  cattle  feeding,  to 
the  federal  reserve  bank  and  have  it 
discounted — which  means  simply  that 
it  secures  a  loan  from  the  federal  re- 
serve bank  and  deposits  Farmer 
Jones'  note  as  security.  The  bank 
must  pay  interest  to  the  federal  re- 
serve bank  for  this  loan,  although  not 
so  high  a  rate  as  it  charges  its  pa- 
trons. Then,  too,  member  banks  will 
get  a  large  part  of  the  interest  they 
pay  to  the  federal  reserve  bank  back 
agaiu  in  the  form  of  dividends  upon 
their  stock  in  that  institution. 

Having  secured  a  loan  upon  Farmer 
Jones'  note,  the  bank  is  ready  to  make 
a  loan  to  Farmer  Smith  when  he  comes 


If  Congressman  Sloan  of 
To  Save  Nebraska  and  other  mem- 
Hogs,  bers  of  congress  from 
corn  and  hog  states  have 
their  way,  the  federal  department  of 
agriculture  will  make  as  vigorous  a 
fight  against  hog  cholera  as  it  is  now 
making  against  the  Texas  cattle  tick 
and  the  cotton-boll  weevil  in  the 
south.  By  strenuous  efforts  Mr.  Sloan 
succeeded  last  winter  in  securing  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000  to  be  used 
by  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  in 
studying  means  to  control  hog  cholera. 
With  this  fund,  experiments  are  being 
made  to  determine  whether  by  care- 
ful quarantine  and  sanitary  measures 
and  the  use  of  anti-cholera  serum, 
this  disease  can  be  eradicated  from 
a  locality. 

These  experiments  are  under  way 
in  four  districts  in  the  corn  belt,  one 
of  which  is  comprised  of  Johnson 
county  and  the  northern  half  of  Gage 
county  in  Nebraska.  In  the  Nebraska 
district  work  has  just  begun,  but  in 
Iowa,  Indiana  and  Missouri  it  has 
progressed  sufficiently  to  show  its 
practicability,  and  officials  of  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry  feel  war- 
ranted in  asking  for  continued  sup- 
port. At  least  three  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  congress  to  support  and 
extend  these  experiments  or  demon- 
strations: One  by  Senator  Pomerene 
of  Ohio  would  make  the  appropriation 
$50,000;  Congressman  Sloan  has  a 
larger  vision,  and  has  set  the  figure 
at  $750,000;  but  Senator  Cummins  of 
Iowa  outdoes  them  all  by  drawing  his 
bill  for  an  even  million. 

Federal  action  against  hog  cholera 
is  highly  justifiable,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  applying  efforts  that 
transcend  state  lines,  and  because 
hogs  enter  into  interstate  commerce. 
The  large  appropriation  that  Senator 
Cummins  proposes  is  only  one-fifteenth 
of  the  cost  of  a  modern  battleship. 
To  spend  Uncle  Sam's  mor.ey  to  rid 
the  country  of  hog  cholera  is  much 
wiser,  it  seems  to  us,  than  to  spend  it 
to  build  battleships  to  rust  out. 


To  prevent  the  introduc- 
Foreign  tion  into  this  country  of 
Spuds  potato  wart  and  powdery 
Barred.      scab,  two  serious  potato 

diseases  that  have  gained 
a  foothold  abroad,  the  department  of 
agriculture  put  into  effect  last  Sep- 
tember a  temporary  quarantine,  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  potatoes 
from  Canada  and  Europe.  After  hear- 
ings on  the  question,  the  temporary 
quarantine  has  now  been  made  per- 
manent, although  modified  to  permit 
importations  from  regions  free  from 
the  diseases  when  proper  inspection 
is  provided  by  the  exporting  country. 
The  hearings  partook  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  tariff  hearings.  Repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  countries  did  not 
want  our  markets  closed  Lo  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  American  growers  in 
supporting  the  quarantine  seemed  to 
be  actuated  almost  as  much  by 
desire  to  eliminate  foreign  competi- 
tion as  by  fear  of  potato  diseases.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have 
enough  potato  diseases  in  this  country, 
and  that  this  quarantine  regulation  is 
a  commendable  safety  measure. 


The  year  1914  will  be  full  of  politics 
in  Nebraska.  We'll  have  a  two  years'  ac- 
cumulation of  voting  on  hand  next  fall. 


Wednesday.  December  31,  1913. 
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BACK  OF  THE  EDITOR'S  BROW 

ANNUAL  CONFIDENTIAL  CHAT  WITH  READERS 


To  talk  much  about  yourself  is  not  good  taste;  besides, 
it  makes  others  tired.  For  that  reason  I  say  very  little 
from  week  to  week  about  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  My 
assumption  is  that  the  paper  speaks  for  itself.  But  it  has 
become  a  custom  for  me  to  unburden  my  mind  once  a  year 
in  a  very  personal  and  confidential  way.  So  here  I  am 
again  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  to  talk  over  some 
of  my  ideas  as  to  what  a  farm  paper  ought  to  be  —  which 
is  to  explain  in  a  measure  what  this  paper  already  is. 
Some  oi  the  things  I  shall  say  will  doubtless  sound  old 
to  persons  who  have  been  on  hand  for  former  "chats,"  for 
,t  is  impossible  that  my  ideas  have  completely  changed  in 
i  year  or  two  years.  But  all  that  I  shall  say  will  be 
new  to  new  subscribers,  and  I  trust  that  at  ]east  some 
jf  it  will  be  new  to  old  subscribers. 


Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  great 
change  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  province  of  an  agri- 
cultural paper.  Once  it  was  generally  thought  that  a  farm 
paper  should  discuss  only  the  problems  of  production  and 
rural  home-making.  The  farmer's  relations  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  great  industrial  world,  his  place  as  a  citizen, 
was  considered  to  be  "politics,"  and  politics  was  tabooed. 
It  required  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  break  away  from  that 
traditional  view.  Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  very  unpopular  with  many  influential  farmers  to 
suggest  that  the  packers  were  getting  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmers  or  that  middlemen  were  taking  too  much 
toll.  To  say  those  things  opened  an  agricultural  paper 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  calamity  howler.  But  -matters 
have  greatly  changed.  Now  it  is  quite  popular  for  farm  papers  to  discuss 
more  efficient  marketing,  co-operation,  rural  credits,  railway  rates  and  many 
other  questions  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  welfare  of  iarmers.  I 
believe  that  this  is  just  as  it  should  be,  and  my  readers  will  agree  with 
me,  I  am  sure. 


I  have  one  rule  for  deciding  what  attitude  to  take  on 
every  public  or  economic  issue  that  is  presented;  I  apply 
the  measuring  stick  of  democracy.  Don't  get  excited.  I'm 
not  going  to  quote  any  planks  from  the  last  platform  of  the 
democratic  party.  The  word  democracy  is  not  used  here 
in  any  partisan  sense.  I  use  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
means  equality  of  opportunity — politically,  socially  and 
industrially.  Does  a  measure  or  proposal  make  for  greater 
equality  of  opportunity  or  does  it  not?  If  it  does  it  should 
be  supported;  if  it  does  not,  it  should  be  opposed.  True, 
in  following  this  rule  I  may  make  mistakes,  not  because 
democracy  is  wrong,  but  because  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
what  is  democratic.  Indeed,  I  can  look  back  and  see  mis- 
takes I  have  made.  But  I  am  sure  the  percentage  is  not 
so  great  as  it  would  have  been  without  this  rule. 


Sometimes  in  applying  the  rule  of  democracy  to  public 
questions  I  may  seem  to  oppose  the  interests  of  farmers. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  government 
lend  money  to  farmers  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  That 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  farmers  (if  its  enervating  effect 
was  not  considered),  but  it  would  not  be  fair.  The  organ- 
ization of  a  sort  of  farmers'  trust  to  corner  farm  products 
and  boost  prices  would  make  farming  more  profitable  for 
those  already  in  the  game,  but  it  would  oppress  a  part  of 
the  citizenship  of  the  country  and  not  be  in  the  direction 
of  greater  equality  of  opportunity.  A  better  plan  is  to 
break  up  the  other  fellow's  monopoly.  In  applying  the 
rule  of  democracy  to  public  questions  farmer™  will  gain 
oftener  than  they  will  lose,  because  in  many  things  farmers 
have  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Farmers  can  afford  to  surrender  any 
privilege  they  may  now  enjoy,  or  forego  any  prospective  ones,  ir.  exchange 
for  the  surrender  of  privileges  by  every  other  class.  So  if  we  are  going  to 
admit  that  all  men  have  the  right  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," we  must  accept  the  rule  of  democracy  as  a  safe  guide. 


Although  I  believe  strongly  in  the  importance  of  dealing  with  economic 
subjects  in  a  farm  paper,  yet  I  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  neglecting 
the  production  side  of  farming.  It  is  as  much  of  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
the  problems  of  farmers  are  all  economic  as  to  believe  that  they  are  all 
concerned  with  the  production  of  crops  and  livestock.  Efficiency  in  pro- 
duction is  just  as  much  demanded  as  efficiency  in  trade  and  exchange.  Both 
are  necessary.  I  know  it  is  sometimes  said  that  increasing  production  simply 
lowers  prices,  and  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  sell  his  two  blades  of  grass  for 
the  price  of  one.  That  need  not  be  true  if  markets  are  not  glutted.  But 
what's  the  use  talking  more  about  this?  We  all  agree  that  a  farm  paper 
should  discuss  production  problems. 


Let  us  look  first  at  some  of  the  things  that  make  a  farm  paper  good  on 
the  production  side.  Trustworthiness  is  the  most  desirable  quality.  A  farm 
paper  upon  which  you  cannot  depend  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Untrust- 
worthiness  may  be  due  to  ignorance.  Sometimes  men  are  placed  in  charge 
of  farm  papers  who  wouldn't  know  a  harrow  from  a  mowing  machine. 
Obviously  their  judgment  in  selecting  reliable  material  for  publication  is 
poor.  On  The  Nebraska  Farmer  we  minimize  mistakes  of  ignorance  by 
employing  competent  department  editors  and  contributors  and  by  studying 
constantly  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  and  the  methods  of  farmers. 
Something  worse  than  ignorance,  too,  may  cause  a  paper  to  be  urdependable. 
If  I.  M.  Fakir  is  manufacturing  corn  stimulator,  naturally  he  would  like  to 
have  something  published  telling  how  a  Missouri  farmer  used  one  pill  to 
the  hill  with  the  greatest  success.  Unreliable  advertisers  are  always  ready 
to  furnish  equally  unreliable  "copy"  for  the  reading  columns.  Fortunately 
the  advertising  columns  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  are  carefully  edited,  so 
1  am  not  confronted  with  any  such  propositions. 


Since  men  from  the  daily  newspaper  field  have  gone  into  agricultural 
journalism  it  has  become  quite  common  to  chase  around  after  "feature" 
stories  The  big  things  are  played  up.  If  Farmer  Hotstuff  clears  $500  on 
an  acre  of  red  peppers  in  a  single  season,  the  story  is  given  a  big  display. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  that  this  one  acre  of  peppers  is  enough  to  supply 
a  whole  county.  If  a  boy  grows  150  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  by  putting 
about  that  many  times  as  much  work  upon  it  as  the  average  farmer  does 
upon  his  corn,  these  screamers  blazon  it  in  big  type.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  unusual  things,  which  average  farmers  cannot  do,  should  be  given  prom- 
inent notice.  "Yellow  journalism"  in  the  agricultural  field  does  not  appeal 
to  me  more  than  in  the  daily  newspaper  field. 


In  these  days  agricultural  science  is  advancing  so  rapidly  that  what  was 
accepted  last  year  is  overthrown  this  year.  Experiments  and  experience  are 
all  the  time  upsetting  cherished  ideas.  Hanging  onto  a  theory  after  it  is 
completely  exploded  is  a  sin  for  a  farm  paper.  It  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
study,  to  prejudice,  or  to  a  mind  that  will  not  change,  but  the  agricultural 
editor  who  fails  to  accept  new  ideas  and  methods  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
been  proved  up,  to  that  extent  makes  his  paper  untrustworthy.  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  spend  much  time  reading  the  files  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  to 
see  what  I  thought,  last  year  or  the  year  before,  or  to  see  what  others  said 
then.  It  is  not  so  important  to  be  consistent  with  a  position  taken  in  the 
past  as  to  be  right  in  the  present. 


A  farm  paper  should  not  be  the  product  of  a  few  minds,  but  of  many 
minds.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  be  a  rehash  of  experiment  station  literature. 
On  The  Nebraska  Farmer  we  are  trying  to  work  out  this  ideal  We  have 
department  editors  who  keep  in  touch  with  special  lines  of  agriculture.  Staff 
contributors  report  the  farm  news  from  different  sections  of  the  state.  Special 
contributors  write  on  special  subjects.  At  the  office  we  answer  questions, 
review  literature  and  write  editorial  articles.  Reports  of  agricultural  meet- 
ings are  secured  by  regular  or  special  men.  And  in  addition  to  all,  we  publish 
a  multitude  of  letters  directly  from  farmers.  Such  an  array  of  material  gives 
breadth  and  balance  that  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 


On  the  economic  side,  a  farm  paper  should  give  accurately  the  news  of 
every  movement  affecting  farmers.  If  credit  systems  are  proposed,  they  should 
be  explained  clearly  by  the  editor  or  by  contributors.  If  a  new  currency  bill 
is  passed  by  congress,  it  should  be  analyzed.  So  with  everything  from  tariff 
to  local  taxation.  The  entrance  of  economic  questions  into  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural journalism  has  made  it  much  harder  to  be  an  agricultural  editor.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  or  to  become  an  economist,  and  then  a  tremendous  amount 
of  reading  must  be  done  to  keep  well  informed  on  current  events  Merely 
presenting  the  news  of  economic  movements  is  not  all;  readers  wart  opinions. 
That  makes  it  necessary  to  study  all  public  questions  closely  enough  to 
have  an  opinion  upon  them. 


One  thing  an  editor  should  avoid  religiously  and  that  is  demagogism.  It 
is  so  tempting  to  set  up  a  howl  just  to  attract  attention.  The  slimmest  argu- 
ments may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  wail.  The  editor  who  does  not  speak  on 
any  subject  until  he  has  something  to  say,  and  then  says  it  calmly,  may  not 
attract  so  much  attention,  but  he  at  least  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  has  been  fair.  Calling  names  is  another  thing  to  be  avoided.  Indeed  it  is 
better  to  discuss  principles  than  men.  You  can't  judge  a  man's  motives. 
Men  are  so  much  influenced  by  their  surroundings  and  their  early  environ- 
ment that  they  are  not  so  accountable  for  their  acts  as  we  commonly  think. 
At  this  time  in  Nebraska,  farmers  are  complaining  about  the  excess  of  middle- 
men. We  do  well,  however,  if  we  do  not  abuse  middlemen  just  because  they 
are  middlemen.  They  are  a  part  of  a  system  of  distribution  they  did  not 
create.  If  the  system  of  distribution  is  wrong,  it  should  be  attacked,  and 
not  the  men  in  it.  Charity  with  firmness  should  be  the  rule,  and  it  is  the 
one  I  try  to  apply  in  editorial  work. 


The  Nebraska  Farmer  is  an  open  forum  in  which  any  reader  may  express 
his  opinion  on  any  subject  that  has  been  discussed  in  the  paper.  The  experi- 
ment stations  do  not  say  the  last  word  on  agricultural  practices.  Farmers 
give  the  fii-al  test  to  methods,  and  the  most  valuable  materials  a  farm  paper 
can  publish  is  letters  from  farmers  giving  their  experiences.  On  economic 
questions,  too,  we  like  to  hear  from  the  readers  of  the  paper.  The  views  of 
those  who  lake  exception  to  any  editorial  utterance  are  especially  welcomed; 
they  keep  the  paper  from  becoming  one-sided.  You  need  have  no  fear  of 
being  squelched  or  humiliated  by  a  sarcastic  editorial  reply  to  your  communi- 
cation. Any  tendency  that  I  may  have  exhibited  in  that  direction  in  former 
years  is  pretty  well  out  of  my  system  now.  Mind,  however,  that  outside  of  the 
Home  Circle  department  communications  can  appear  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
only  over  the  signature  of  the  author  in  each  case.  That's  the  only  fair  way. 


People  subscribe  for  a  paper  to  secure  the  reading  matter  it  contains,  but 
the  price  they  pay  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  production.  Cheap  never-stop, 
always-come  papers  receive  much  less  from  their  subscriptions  than  papers 
like  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  but  every  farm  paper  must  depend  very  largely 
upon  advertising  revenues  for  support.  That  would  be  a  great  disadvantage 
if  advertisers  insisted  upon  controlling  editorial  policy.  The  ethics  of  adver- 
tising have  improved  enormously  in  recent  years;  advertisers  now  buy  space 
to  sell  goods  without  asking  or  caring  about  editorial  policy.  12  they  sell 
goods  they  buy  more  space.  The  more  space  they  buy  the  bigger  we  can 
make  the  paper.  If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  The  Nebraska  Farmer  grow, 
you  cannot  help  more  tangibly  than  by  patronizing  the  advertiscts  therein 
whenever  possible.  While  on  the  subject  of  advertising,  aren't  you  devoutly 
thankful  that  The  Nebraska  Farmer  doesn't  accept  patent  medicine  ads?  I 
should  not  want  even  the  poorest  of  my  editorials  run  alongside  a  blotch 
of  ink  boosting  Dr.  Ketchum's  Liver  Lubricant.  The  whole  body  of  advertising 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  is  unusually  clean.  I  am  not  throwing  a  bouquet 
at  myself  when  I  say  this,  for  I  am  not  in  charge  of  that  department. 


What  is  the  big  main  purpose  back  of  the  efforts  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer? 
Is  it  simply  to  show  farmers  how  to  amass  wealth?  That  is  not  my  ideal. 
After  all,  the  reasons  for  making  farming  more  profitable  are  to  make  better 
homes,  to  have  more  books,  more  music  and  more  recreation,  and  to  provide 
better  education  for  the  boys  and  girls.  Material  things  are  important  not 
for  their  own  sake,  but  because  they  help  us  to  higher  attainments.  The 
big  values  in  life  lie  in  the  things  that  improve  personality,  or,  as  I  prefer 
to  say,  that  cause  soul-growth.  Selfishness,  however,  may  wholly  defeat  the 
development  of  that  kind  which  might  result  from  material  prosperity.  We 
truly  enjoy  what  we  have  and  profit  by  it  in  the  larger  sense  only  as  we 
wish  and  work  that  others  may  be  as  well  provided. 


In  this  little  chat  I  have  tried  to  show  what  I  think  a  farm  paper  ought 
to  be.  The  time  has  been  too  short  to  touch  upon  every  point,  but  I  trust  that 
this  will  reveal  something  of  the  region  back  of  the  editor's  brow,  and  make 
us  better  acquainted.  I  would  be  unfair  to  close  without  giving  credit  to  all 
who  help  make  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  While  the  shaping  of  editorial 
policies  and  the  preparation  of  the  editorial  page  each  week  devolves 
upon  me,  yet  splendid  assistance  in  making  the  paper  is  rendered  by 
Mr.  Leadley,  assistant  editor,  Mrs.  McKenney  in  her  three  departments,  and 
all  the  other  department  editors  and  staff  contributors — and  the  readers,  too, 
who    contribute    so   many   good  o     /y  / 

things.    I  wish  all  the  readers  of  /       V  /k/ 

this  page  a  happy  and  prosperous  0^— -  -sA  /  U™^/^— ^-^™»-— - 
1914.     Very  sincerely  yours.  ^ 
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TO  IMPROVE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

FARMERS,  FARMERS'  WIVES  AND   RURAL  TEACHERS  TELL  HOW 


Consolidation  Working 

<First  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  a  farmer's 
wife  and  have  always-  been  vitally  inter- 
ested in  our  school  system,  especially  the 
rural  school.  With  two  daughters  and  a 
son  to  educate  and  fit  for  their  lifework  it 
has,  indeed,  been  of  immense  importance 
to  me.  We  came  to  this  county  several 
years  ago  when  the  rural  schools  were  very 
poor;  the  equipment  was  small,  the  term 
was  short  and  inexperienced  teachers  taught 
the  children.  I  spent  many  worried  days 
thinking  of  better  advantages  for  our 
children,  who  were  rapidly  reaching  the  age 
at  which  a  school  meant  so  much  to  them. 

In  our  community  we  needed  a  radical 
change  and  needed  it  immediately.  Be- 
cause of  this  an  agitation  was  started  for  a 
consolidated  school,  which  at  that  time  was 
new  in  the  west.  Fortunately,  in  our  com- 
munity were  a  number  of  broad-minded  and 
intelligent  men;  they  were  all  interested  in 
the  betterment  of  our  schools.  At  first  it 
was  slow  work,  but  so  is  every  reform. 
Ho.vever,  by  the  continuous  efforts  of  those 
interested,  by  a  series  of  special  meetings, 
private  talks  to  the  opposition  and  with  the 
nid  of  a  progressive  county  superintendent 
we  at  last  succeeded. 

In  our  little  country  village  of  Sholes  we 
now  have  a  consolidated  school  which  is1  a 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
munity. Our  school  house  is  a  fine  modern 
building,  warm,  clean  and  comfortable.  It 
has  large,  well  lighted  class  rooms  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  Three  competent 
teachers  have  charge  of  the  school.  At  the 
present  time  this  school  has  eleven  grades; 
we  expect  to  add  the  twelfth  in  a  short 
time.  A  large  barn  has  been  erected  for 
those  who  drive,  and  everything  has  been 
done  for  the  best  interests  of  the  children. 

Three  districts  combined  to  build  this 
school  house.  Any  parent  living  in  the  new 
district  will  tell  you  that  consolidation  is 
the  only  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  rural 
school  problem.  The  best  feature  of  all  is 
that  the  expense  is  but  very  little  more  and 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  are  in 
their  own  homes.  We  feel  that  we  have 
settled  in  a  very  wise  way  one  of  the  many 
trying  problems  that  the  farmer  has  to 
meet.  MRS.  T.  R.  DAVIDSON. 

Wayne  Co. 


body  of  the  horse  represented  the  common 
schools,  the  head  represented  the  univer- 
sities, while  the  neck  stood  for  the  high 
schools;  the  latter  was  very  thin  and  out 
of  proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the  ani- 
mal. We  should  have  schools  in  which 
country  children  may  be  taught  the  sub- 
jects of  the  higher  grades  without  being 
compelled  to  leave  home  to  do  so.  I  think 
our  schools  are  doing  good  work,  but  they 
do  need  a  little  redirection. 

York  Co.  GEORGE  S.  CUSHMAN. 


Schools  Too  Small 

(Second  Prize) 
To  Nebraska  Farmer:  However  fair  our 
present  school  system  may  be  to  town  and 
city  schools,  few  who  have  studied  its  work- 
ings deny  its  injurious  effects  upon  the 
country  districts.  Country  schools  are  los- 
ing their  virility,  and  instead  of  being  the 
strong,  effective  schools  of  years  ago,  which 
produced  some  of  the  clearest  and  ablest 
thinkers,  they  have  degenerated  into  mere 
preparatory  schools  for  the  town  high 
schools. 

To  obtain  an  education  all  must  be  drawn 
to  the  central  axis — the  city  high  school. 
Children  of  a  tender  age  must  be  taken 
from  home  influences  and  surroundings  and 
sent  to  town  to  be  educated,  or  the  farmer's 
family  must  leave  the  farm  and  move  to 
town  to  allow  the  children  to  complete  their 
education.  Neither  cf  these  alternatives 
should  be  encouraged,  much  less  made  nec- 
essary: but  such  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
our   present   school  system. 

One  serious  trouble  with  many  country 
schools  is  the  lack  of  pupils;  there  are  not 
enough  in  the  classes  to  create  rivalry  or 
to  be  an  incentive  for  individual  advance- 
ment. There  are  a  number  of  causes  for 
this,  some  of  which  would  be  difficult  to 
remedy — farms  becoming  larcei,  old  people 
whose  children  are  passed  the  school  age, 
young  couples  just  beginning  life  for  them- 
selves, and  families  moving  to  town  in  order 
to  allow  their  children  to  complete  their 
education.  The  last  cause  can  and  should 
be  remedied. 

Weak  country  districts  should  be  con- 
solidated into  one  strong,  centralized  school. 
However  desirable  such  a  change,  the  ob- 
stacles to  its  attainment  seem  to  be  almost 
nnsurmountable.  The  fear  of  increased 
taxes,  the  loss  to  each  district  of  its  pres- 
ent school  property  and  the  burden  and 
inconvenience  of  transporting  pupils  to  and 
from  school  all  have  their  weight  with  the 
taxpayers. 

The  law  should  make  it  easy  to  create  a 
township  high  school  to  be  centrally  located 
for  the  accommodation  of  country  pupils 
above  the  eighth  grade.  This  should  be 
supported  by  the  country  districts  of  that 
township,  a  special  tax  being  levied  for  that 
purpose.  At  least  a  two  years'  course  should 
he  provided  and  subjects  taught  that  would 
give  more  efficiency  in  handling  problems 
which  come  up  in  everyday  life.  An  edu- 
cation that  isn't  practical  is  not  of  much 
value  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  have  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  make  their  own 
way.  G.  E.  JONES. 

Richardson  Co. 


Consolidate  Higher  Grades 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  As  I  first  attended 
a  country  school,  then  taught  one  and  now 
have  children  who  will  soon  attend  such  a 
school,  I  am  much  interested  in  the  present 
agitation  over  the  improvement  of  rural 
schools.  From  experience  I  know  that  the 
rural  teacher  today  cannot  do  justice  to  her 
pupils  when  she  is  teaching  eight  grades 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty-five  classes.  So  why 
think  of  adding  two  or  more  years  of  high 
school  work  that  will  further  hinder  the 
efficient  work  of  the  smaller  pupils  and  give 
the  older  ones  a  very  poor  high  school 
education?  How  can  our  district  school 
buildings  be  fitted  for  high  school  labora- 
tory work,  even  though  the  teachers  are 
competent  and  have  the  time  to  give  such 
instruction  ? 

I  think  the  plan  generally  considered  for 
the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  would 
meet  the  disapproval  of  many  parents;  it 
means  a  long  ride  night  and  morning  for 
our  small  children.  I  believe  the  majority 
of  parents  prefer  to  have  them  in  the  dis- 
trict school  house  in  severe  or  unsettled 
weather.  Even  though  the  school  house  is 
two  miles  distant,  the  exposure  would  be 
less  than  in  the  long  ride  to  a  central  school 
house.  Why  not  leave  the  first  five  grades 
in  the  district  school  house,  since  we  have 
the  buildings  and  equipment,  and  consolidate 
the  three  upper  grammar  grades  with  the 
four  of  the  high  school?  This  would  mean 
a  little  more  expense,  of  course — more 
teachers  and  extra  fuel. 

If  four  districts  were  consolidated,  the  five 
lower  grades  would  need  at  least  two 
teachers,  but  if  they  are  left  in  the  district 
huildings  they  would  require  four  teachers. 
We  must  expect  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
every  improvement  and  surely  good  educa- 
tion is  worth  the  cost.  By  this  method  the 
older  pupils  could  have  the  needed  privileges 
given  by  consolidation  and  in  addition  our 
younger  children  would  be  kept  nearer 
home,  which  would  be  appreciated  by  many 
mothers,  I  am  sure.  Through  a  central  high 
s  chool  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
the  farm  could  secure  the  desired  education 
and  still  live  at  home,  growing  up  with  a 
sT'sfied  and  appreciative  feeling  toward  farm 
life.  MRS.  MURRAY  MCLAUGHLIN. 

Clay  Co. 


Easier  Consolidation 

(Third  Prize) 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  country 
schools  should  be  consolidated  into  large 
districts  and  high  schools  established  in  the 
country.  But  the  present  law  by  which 
consolidation  may  be  effected  is  too  cum- 
bersome. It  is  a  makeshift  at  the  best  and 
discourages    consolidation  efforts. 

To  consolidate  several  districts  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  two  petitions  signed  by  half 
ti  e  legal  school  voters  of  each  district  con- 
solidating, except  one.  For  example,  if 
districts  No.  1,  2,  3.  4  and  5  wish  to  join 
?'nd  have  one  school  it  requires  eight  peti- 
tions, and  one-half  of  them  must  be  cir- 
culated in  one  district.  The  law  should  be 
chanced  so  that  one  petition,  stating  that 
districts  No.  1.  2,  3,  4  and  5  wish  to  con- 
solidate, would  be  all  that  was  necessary. 
That  would  make  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  consolidate  and  have  better  schools 
whenever   they   wanted  them. 

The  requirement  of  an  active  school 
teacher  for  county  superintendent  some- 
times eives  us  a  per  on  in  that  capacity 
who  disregards  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
in  the  desire  to  help  the  teachers.  I  think 
this  requirement  should  be  stricken  out; 
the  quality  needed  in  a  superintendent  is 
executive  ability. 

I  once  heard  an  educator  from  Minnesota 
liken   the   school   system   to   a   horse.  The 


a  high  school  do  to  the  average  farmer  boy 
and  girl?  Are  geometry,  physics,  Latin  and 
such  subjects  of  any  benefit  to  them  on 
the  farm?  The  average  farmer  is  glad 
when  he  has  enough  education  to  figure  the 
contents  of  a  round  crib  of  corn.  I  have 
seen  too  many  old  folks  mortgage  their 
farms  in  order  to  send  their  boys  to  high 
school  and  college,  only  to  have  them  be- 
come  cigarette   fiends  and  drunkards. 

Education  is  all  right  in  its  place.  If 
you  want  the  child  to  be  a  teacher,  preacher 
or  have  a  business  position,  then  send  him 
to  school.  But  if  your  boy  is  to  be  a  farmer 
fend  him  to  the  rural  school  until  he  com- 
pletes the  eighth  grade;  that  is  far  enough 
for  any  farmer.  If  the  boy  is  inclined  to  go 
to  school  send  him  to  an  agricultural  college. 
That  will  do  him  more  good  than  all  the 
Latin  he  can  learn. 

Of  course,  in  the  eastern  counties  where 
there  is  a  surplus  of  money,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  high  school  in  the  rural  com- 
munity may  be  successful. 

Boyd   Co.  MRS.  ROY  PRETTYMAN. 


Action  Needed  Now 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  a  rural 
teacher  in  a  school  of  thirty-five  pupils, 
hence  I  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  the  rural  school.  It  is 
true  that  the  majority  of  farmers  want  to 
give  their  children  a  good  education  and 
'till  keep  them  at  home,  at  least  until  after 
they  have  finished  a  higher  course  than  can 
be  obtained  at  the  present  time  in  the  rural 
schools.  A  teacher  cannot  teach  more  than 
eight  grades  and  do  justice  to  her  work. 
In  fact,  if  she  had  fewer  grades  she  could 
lo  better  work,  hence  the  addition  of  higher 
courses  to  our  present  system  is  not  a 
wise  plan. 

As  a  solution  of  this  problem  why  not 
consolidate  four  districts,  hire  four  teachers 
and  add  two  more  grades.  Consolidation 
has  been  discussed  so  much  that  there  is 
no  need  of  an  explanation  here.  The  only 
objection  I  have  ever  heard  to  the  con- 
solidated school  is  the  transportation  prob- 
lem— hauling  the  children  to  and  from 
school.  It  seems  to  me  that  parents  would 
rather  have  their  children  ride  three  or  four 
miles  in  a  covered  vehicle  and  in  charge  of 
a  competent  man  than  to  have  them  walk 
one  or  two  miles  to  school.  The  country, 
I  believe,  is  ready  for  consolidated  schools; 
what  we  need  now  is  action. 

Nuckolls  Co.  ANNA  V.  LEACH. 


An  Industrial  High  School 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  For  the  betterment 
of  rural  schools  we  should  consolidate  them 
into  high  schools.  We  should  stop  paying 
tuition  for  pupils  to  attend  high  schools; 
the  money  is  needed  at  home.  The  six 
teachers  employed  to  teach  the  six  schools 
in  our  township  have  to  teach  eight  grades 
each.  If  these  schools  were  consolidated 
into  one,  each  teacher  would  have  but  two 
grades. 

My  plan  is  to  have  five  or  ten  acres  of 
land  on  which  the  consolidated  school  is 
located  and  teach  agriculture  by  actual 
experience.  Hogs,  cows,  horses  and  poultry 
could  be  kept;  in  fact,  everything  that  is 
found  on  a  good,  profitable  farm.  The  re- 
turns from  this  land  should  be  applied  to- 
ward paying  the  teachers'  salaries.  The 
dead  languages,  which  the  boys  and  girls 
must  study,  if  they  attend  the  city  schools, 
should  be  left  out  of  the  course.  They  need 
live  subjects — something  real  and  practical. 
I  would  suggest  that  scientific  production 
and  marketing  be  taught;  the  two  go  hand 
in  hand. 

Such  a  school  would  keep  the  boys  and 
girls  at  home  during  the  last  four  years  of 
their  schooling,  and  would  not  fit  them  for 
some  other  profession  than  farming.  I 
would  make  the  central  school  building  a 
social  center;  have  there  a  union  Sunday 
school,  lecture  courses  and  literary  societies. 
These  would  be  interesting  as  well  as  in- 
structive and  would  keep  the  boys  and  girls 
away  from  the  moving  picture  shows,  sa- 
loons and  pool  halls. 

Knox  Co.  JOHN   M.  BURDICK. 


Why  Educate  Farmers? 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  establishment 
of  high  schools  in  rural  schools  may  be  all 
right  in  the  eastern  counties,  but  I  am  sure 
it  would  not  work  here.  I  have  been  a 
lural  school  teacher  for  five  years  and  the 
majority  of  the  districts  where  I  taught 
could  scarcely  secure  enough  money  to  pay 
the  teacher  for  four  or  six  months.  Where 
would  they  be  if  a  high  school  department 
was  Installed? 

I  believe  in  education,  hut  what  eood  will 


Local  Control 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
management  of  our  rural  schools.  I  am 
glad  that  the  governor  has  appointed  a 
commission  to  revise  the  school  laws  of  our 
state  and  hope  that  some  of  the  mistakes 
will  be  rectified. 

I  was  greatly  shocked  a  few  years  ago 
when  I  saw  boys  fourteen,  fifteen  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  not  in  school.  Upon  in- 
quiry the  reply  was:  "Oh,  we  have  fin- 
ished the  eighth  grade — we  can't  go  any 
more."  I  speak  of  boys,  especially,  because 
they  are  more  in  evidence.  Parents  often 
find  it  possible  to  send  their  daughters  away 
to  school,  but  they  are  unable  to  spare  the 
assistance  of  their  sons  on  the  farm. 

I  want  to  see  a  system  that  will  gather 
in  our  children  and  not  bar  them  out.  I 
would  like  to  see,  as  in  former  days,  our 
big  boys  gathering  into  the  rural  schools 
as  soon  as  husking  time  is  past,  even  if  it 
is  only  for  the  three  months  that  intervene 
between  then  and  planting  time  in  the 
spring.  Those  big  boys  didn't  know  whether 
they  were  in  the  eighth  grade  or  in  the 
twenty-eighth,  but  they  knew  just  where 
that  knotty  problem  in  partial  payments 
was  that  had  baffled  them  the  previous  year, 
and  they  opened  their  books  and  worked  it 
out.  If  some  of  them  wanted  to  study 
algebra  or  some  other  advanced  subject 
there  always  seemed  to  be  a  way  for  them 
to   do  it. 

My  plan  would  be  to  put  the  rural  school 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  local  school 
board  and  have  the  board  accountable  to 
the  county  superintendent.  We  manage  our 
business  affairs,  our  church  and  social  ac- 
tivities and  why.  can  we  not  manage  our 
schools?  We  hear  of  nothing  but  grades. 
The  schoolmen  are  trying  to  squeeze  every 
child  into  the  same  pint  cup.  Their  in- 
numerable and  pernicious  little  two-by-four 
rules  are  becoming  as  much  a  menace  to 
our  high  schools  as  their  legislation  of  the 
last  few  years  has  been  destructive  to  our 
rural  schools.  We  should  get  back  to  a 
more  democratic  way  of  handling  the  school 
ouestion;  let  us  have  the  power  nearer  the 
home.  MRS.   MARK  LEONARD. 

Keith  Co. 


Too  Many  Districts 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  one-room  school 
of  the  rural  district  is  under  fire.  It  is 
charged  with  many  shortcomings,  some  of 
which  it  does  not  deserve.  What  can  be 
done  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  make  it 
a  greater  force  in  the  development  of  good 
citizens?  From  my  viewpoint  the  rural 
school  should  not  attempt  to  teach  agricul- 
ture, domestic  science  or  any  technical 
trade,  vocation  or  business.  Such  an  effort 
is  a  waste  of  time,  because  competent 
teachers  cannot  be  provided,  and  until  the 
child  completes  the  eighth  grade  he  is  not 
prepared  to  profit  from  such  teaching.  What 
the  farm  boys  and  girls  need  is  to  develop 
their  thinking  and  reasoning  powers. 

In  order  to  do  this  they  must  be  taught 
to  read,  write  and  cipher — to  be  grounded 
as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the  common 
school  branches.  Along  with  these  subjects 
should  be  taught  the  habit  of  reading — not 
merely  the  reading  of  textbooks,  but  reading 
that  will  create  a  taste  for  good  literature. 
Books  of  trade,  history,  biography  —  books 
that  stimulate  the  Imagination  and  arouse 
ambition — are  the  ones  they  should  read. 
Nature-study  might  be  added  to  the  course, 
not  as  a  required  study,  but  as  an  elective. 

The  present  school  organization  is  defec- 
tive in  that  there  are  too  many  districts 
— too  many  units.  The  system  is  not  only 
grossly  wasteful,  but  it  is  inefficient.  The 
groups  that  gather  at  these  little  school 
houses  are  too  small  to  Incite  the  individual 
members  to  effort.  School  spirit  is  lacking. 
Ambition,  energy,  emulation  and  enthusiasm 
require  for  their  stimulation  a  larger  crowd 
— more  competition.  If  there  were  only  half 
as  many  districts,  better  work  would  be 
done  at  a  much  less  expense. 

Under  some  conditions  the  township  high 
school  might  be  desirable.  The  reason  I 
don't  make  this  universal  Is  because  the 
majority  of  country  districts  are  within 
reach  of  some  village  or  city  high  school. 
I  do  not  place  any  stress  on  "keeping  the 
boy  on  the  farm."  The  farm  boy  should 
have  the  training  and  opportunity  to  tackle 
any  job  for  which  his  abilities  fit  him. 

Adams  Co.  I.  D.  EVANS. 


statute.  It  reads  something  like  this:  "A 
contract  made  before  the  annual  meeting, 
in  order  to  be  legal,  must  be  signed  by  two 
members  whose  terms  of  office  do  not  expire 
with  the  school  year  in  which  such  con- 
tract is  made."  When  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  district  are  renters  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  two  old  members  of 
the  board  hold  over.  Therefore,  a  country 
district  cannot  legally  contract  for  a  teacher 
until  after  the  election  in  June.  July  and 
August  are  the  busiest  months  in  the  year, 
so  the  farmer  has  very  little  time  in  which 
to  select  a  teacher  from  the  few  poor  ones 
that  are  left  after  the  towns  and  more 
fortunate   districts  have  chosen  theirs. 

In  order  to  give  justice  to  the  pupil  when 
grades  higher  than  the  eighth  are  taught 
in  the  rural  school,  the  teacher  must  make 
the  recitations  longer,  and  when  she  does 
that  she  takes  the  time  away  from  the 
remainder  of  the  school.  An  inspection  ot 
almost  any  teacher's  daily  program  and  a 
few  questions  asked  her  will  show  you  that 
she  is  advancing  some  ahead  of  their  grades 
and  putting  others  back  in  order  to  have 
time  for  all  the  classes. 

To  learn  the  farmer's  opinion  of  the 
centralized  rural  school  ask  a  man  with  a 
large  family  that  lives  three  or  more  miles 
distant  what  he  thinks  of  it.  He  will  tell 
you  that  the  finest  kind  of  a  school  is  not 
of  much  value  unless  you  can  get  to  it. 

Clay   Co.  A.   P.   VAN  KIRK. 


Change  School  Meeting  Date 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  school  law 
states  that  the  school  election  must  be  held 
on  the  last  Monday  in  June.  This  is  un- 
fortunate for  it  comes  in  a  very  busy  time. 
Last  year  harvest  had  begun  when  the 
election  day  arrived  and  from  a  district 
containing  four  sections  and  fifteen  families 
only  four  families  were  represented  at  the 
election.  When  a  man  has  been  at  hard 
labor  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
nearly  sunset  he  must  have  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  interest  in  schools  if 
he  stays  up  until  after  twelve  at  night  to 
attend  a  school  election,  especially  when  ten 
of  the  families  in  the  district  are  renters. 

If  the  rural  school  elections  could  be 
changed  to  some  time  in  March  more  in- 
terest would  be  shown  and  it  would  relieve 
a    very    awkward    condition    of   the  school 


Schools  as  Good  as  Ever 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  All  of  our  schools 
depend  upon  the  men  we  have  on  the  school 
board  and  upon  the  county  superintendent. 
A  good  superintendent  means  good  teachers 
and  a  competent  board  means  good  teachers 
and  a  good  school.  We  have  plenty  of  school 
laws  now — in  fact,  too  many.  They  give 
the  county  superintendent,  school  board  and 
teacher  the  chance  to  dodge  the  issue  of 
teaching  higher  grades  than  tne  eighth. 
One  law  states  that  the  school  board  and 
parents  shall  say  what  shall  be  taught  in 
their  schools.  That  law  has  never  been 
repealed  and  so  long  as  it  is  on  the  statute 
it  holds  good.  What  better  law  do  we  want 
than  that?  Our  laws  are  good  if  they  are 
enforced  ? 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  county  super- 
intendents are  the  law  by  which  we  are 
governed.  Our  rural  schools  are  just  as 
good  as  they  ever  were.  The  little  country 
school  has  done  more  to  build  up  Nebraska 
than  any  other  one  thing  in  the  state.  Why 
should  there  be  such  an  agitation  to  destroy 
it?  Stand  by  the  country  school,  I  say. 
even  if  it  isn't  perfect.  The  high  schools 
in  the  towns  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
tuition  from  the  non-resident  pupils.  We 
all  know  that  school  taxes  are  high  in.  the 
greater  part  of  the  towns,  but  it  might  just 
as  well  be  spent  in  school  taxes  and  not 
in  picture  shows.  If  a  teacher  can  be 
secured  who  will  teach  grades  above  the 
eighth,  I  say  allow  her  to  teach  them. 

Butler  Co.  PAUL  LEHR. 


A  Unique  Plan 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  All  persons  seem 
to  oppose  the  consolidated  school  because  it 
is  too  far  for  the  little  folks  to  go.  My  plan 
is  to  have  a  local  home  school  for  all  pupils 
in  the  first  four  grades.  This  should  be 
as  small  as  economy  will  permit.  A  room 
in  a  private  house  or  the  old  district  build- 
ing could  be  used  as  a  meeting  place.  Six 
or  more  children  would  be  sufficient;  they 
should  be  taught  by  a  capable  mother  of 
the  district  or  by  some  girl  that  has  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  and 
passed  an  examination  given  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  or  by  the  director 
of  the  district  and  approved  by  the  county 
superintendent.  The  size  and  location  of 
these  districts  could  be  changed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  patrons  at  the  annual  school 
meeting.  There  should  be  a  consolidated 
school  for  all  grades  above  the  fourth  in 
the  township.  Seven  members  should  com- 
pose a  board  to  form  a  town  school  board. 
One  should  be  chosen  from  each  home 
school.  The  local  home  teachers  could  be 
hired  for  about  one-half  what  must  be  paid 
to  a  regular  district  teacher.  A  suitable 
barn  should  be  built  at  the  high  school  for 
the  convenience  of  children  that  drive  from 
a  distance.  J.  B.  DELIMONT. 

Harlan  Co. 


Every  School  a  High  School 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  My  solution  of  the 
school  question  is  to  add  two  more  grades 
to  the  district  school  and  require  the  teachers 
to  pass  an  examination  on  all  tenth-grade 
subjects.  The  salaries  are  already  high 
enough.  This  plan  would  enable  us  to  secure 
a  better  class  of  teachers  that  are  more 
advanced  in  years.  It  would  improve  the 
rural  districts  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  country  to  complete 
their  education  without  going  to  the  town 
schools.  When  a  young  woman  or  man 
can  make  $2.50  in  a  day  of  eight  hours,  I 
consider  it  pretty  good  pay,  therefore  I  sa,y 
that  wages  are  high  enough 

Buffalo  Co.  IRA  C.  NICHOLS. 


Consolidation  By  Force 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Instead  of  requir- 
ing a  petition  signed  by  one-half  of  the  legal 
voters  of  the  school  district,  the  matter  of 
consolidating  school  districts  should  be 
vested  in  the  county  superintendent  or  the 
county  board,  who  shall  have  the  authority, 
when  they  see  fit,  to  discontinue  a  school 
pnd  annex  the  district  to  an  adjoining  one. 
in  some  cases  under  our  present  law  it  is 
impossible  to  get  one-half  of  the  voters  of 
the  district  to  sicn  the  petition,  as  in  a 
district  where  there  are  four  bachelors  who 
refuse  to  sign. 

Our  present  rural  schools  are  deficient 
in  that  they  turn  the  pupil  away  when  he 
has  completed  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  im- 
possible to  add  any  more  grades  with  only 
one  teacher  unless  the  teacher  is  held  on 
duty  for  a  longer  period  each  day.  The 
latter  is  impossible  with  female  teachers 
because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  state  law. 
The  only  means  to  secure  better  school 
advantages  for  our  country  boys  and  girls 
Is  to  consolidate  the  rural  schools  and  en- 
gage enough  teachers  to  give  them  the 
same  education  that  town  boys  and  girls 
receive.  A.  O.  BLOOM. 

Harlan  Co. 
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$250=25 


Could  be  cut  off  the  actual  manufacturer's  cost  of  each  CROW  ELK-HART  Model 
D45,  five  passenger  touring  car  and  still  have  a  car  just  as  large,  just  as  roomy,  just  as  showy,  from  the 
standpoint  of  outside  appearances,  and  the  car  would  still 
compare  favorably  with  other  makes  that  sell  for  about 
the  same  price  as  the  CROW  ELK-HART. 

This  $250.00  goes  into  workmanship,  thoroughly  tested  and  heat 
treated  materials,  careful  adjustments  and  efficient  tests,  where  you 
as  a  buyer  cannot  see  it. 


This  $250.00  is  under  the  paint,  right  where  it  will  do  you  the  most 
good.    It  insures  you  service  and  perfect  satisfaction,  and  makes  a 


CROW  ELK-HART  booster  out  of  every  CROW  ELK-HART  owner.  It 
brings  you  the  compliments  of  your  friends. 

This  $250.00  does  not  show  in  the  price  you  pay  for  the  CROW 
ELK-HART  Model  D45  because  we  save  for  you  far  more  than  this 
amount.  First,  by  building  the  CROW  ELK-HART  so  good  that  every 
car  that  goes  out  of  the  factory  brings  in  other  orders,  thus  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  large  and  expensive  publicity  campaigns  costing  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Second,  by  adopting  modernized  manufacturing  meth- 
ods, coupled  with  unusual  factory  economies,  thus  reducing  factory 
overhead  expense. 


THE  OVERHEAD  EXPENSE  IN  BUILDING  A  CROW  ELK-HART  IS  LESS 
THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  AUTOMOBILE  MADE 

The  Crow  Elk-Hart  Model  D45 


SIMPLE 


SILENT 


SPEEDY 


SAFE 


A    WONDERFUL  CAR  AT  AN  ASTONISHING  PRICE 


Equipment 

Electric  Lights 
Silk  Mohair  Top 
Clean  Vision  Wind- 
shield 
Stewart  Model  "B" 
$50  Speedometer 
Rear  Tire  Basket 
One  Extra  Rim 
Full  Tool  Equipment 


Features 


35  H  P.  Motor 

114-in.  Wheel 
Base 

Demountable 
Rims 

33x4  Tires 

Multiple  Disc 
Clutch 

Irreversible 
Steering  Gear 


SPECIFICATIONS 


A/Totnr  4x5,  Four  Cvlin(ier;  35  H-  p-  Three  Point  Suspension;  Alu- 
lyiUXUT  mjnum  Crank  Case;  Enclosed  Yalves;  Three  Bearing  Crank 
Shaft;  Self-contained,  Constant  Level,  Pump  Circulation  Oiling  System; 
Latest  Improved  Schebler  Carburetor;  The  Famous  Briggs  Dual  Ignition 
System;  Extra  large  square  tube  Radiator  hung  on  trunnions;  Spacious 
Water  Jackets  and  Manifolds. 

;  Metal 
Wheel; 


Ch 


Fly 


The  Crow  Elk-Hart  Special  Design,  Multiple  Disc  Type 
V-'l UlCIl  t0  Metal ;  Runs  in  Oil  Bath ;   Housed  within 
Adjustable;  Gradual  Engagement  and  Instant  Release. 

AT|ae  This  Car  contains  the  same  design  of  rear  axle  that  has  been 
*»X1€S  used  in  Crow  Elk-Hart  Construction  for  the  past  five  years 
with  such  excellent  results.  The  Drive  Shafts  are  made  of  high  Carbon 
Steel  and  are  1%  inches  in  diameter;  Chrome  Nickel  Steel  Gears  of  extra 
wide  face;  One  Piece  Axle  Housing  re-enforced  by  %  inch  truss  rod; 
12  inch  Brake* Drums;  Brakes  fitted  with  Equalizers;  Differential  re- 
movable in  a  unit;  Hyatt  high  duty  roller  Bearings  throughout;  adjust- 
ments to  take  up  wear  at  all  points.  I-beam  front  axle  with  extra 
heavy  steering  knuckles. 

TV«i-ncmiecir»«  Selective  Type;  Three  Speeds  Forward;  Direct 
1  rdJlMIllSMUn  Drive  on  third  Speed ;  All  Shafts  of  Transmission 
Turn  on  Hyatt  High  Duty  Roller  Bearings  of  liberal  size;  Chrome  Nickel 
Steel  Gear  of  extra  wide  face,  case  hardened.    Special  Locking  Device 


is  provided  to  avoid  getting  into  two  gears  at  the  same  time.  Trans- 
mission is  placed  in  a  unit  with  rear  axle. 

Heavy  re-enforced  frame;  Irreversible  Steering  Gear; 
liSSlS  Semi-elliptic  front  Springs;  full  Elliptic  Scroll  Design  rear 
Springs;  heavy  Radius  Rods  extend  from  rear  Axle  to  Frame;  Center 
control;  Propeller  Shaft  fully  enclosed  in  Torsion  Tube;  one  Double 
Universal  Joint  encased  in  an  oil  tight  metal  covering  to  insure  proper 
lubrication  at  all  times. 

Botlv  straiSht  line,  Bell  Back  Body  with  full  "U"  doors  opening 
U*J\xy  forward;  Cowl  Dash;  10  inch  Upholstering;  comfortable  Seats; 
plenty  of  Room;  Genuine  Leather  Upholstering;  Hair  Stuffed  Cushions; 
Body  made  of  clear  grain  White  Ash  throughout;  all  joints  mortised, 
screwed  and  glued;  all  mouldings  are  metal;  padded  between  all  metal 
and  wood  parts  to  prevent  body  squeaks;  metal  painted  on  inside  to 
prevent  rusting;  doors  fit  perfectly;  gasoline  tank  can  be  removed 
without  removing  body  from  car. 

intrietlt  ^ilk  Monair  t0P  with  Side  Curtains  and  Top  Cover; 
ltr ul'"ul  latest  design  Clear  Vision  Wind  Shield  mounted  on 
rear  of  Cowl  and  made  integral  with  body;  Speedometer;  Tanner  Gaso- 
line Gauge;  18  inch  Steering  Wheel;  Electric  Lights  with  Storage  Bat- 
tery; 33x4  inch  tires;  Demountable  Rims  with  One  Extra  Rim;  Tire 
Basket  on  Rear;  Tools,  Pump  and  Jack. 


Equ 


The  CROW  ELK-HART  Model  D45  is  positively  the  best  finished,  the  best  equipped,  most  efficient  and  most 
desirable  car  on  the  1914  market. 

The  price  will  surprise  you,  it  will  be  far  under  your  lowest  estimate.  We  still  have  some  open  territory 
for  a  few  live  dealers. 

Write  or  Wire  Us  Today  for  Full  Information  and  Complete  Catalog 


CROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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GLOVER* 5 

AND  TIMOTHY  %0 

INVESTIGATE— B**t  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alslke,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Freo  Sample  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 


oo 

Per 
Bu 


describing  this  wonderf  ul  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything; 

J'oucansowand  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
ested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance, 


A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,       Box  506  t 


Clarlndo,  low* 


The  JiT  Edison 

1  YvU/  Phonograph 

Mr.  Edison's  Latest  Invention 

Now  Shipped 

FREE 

An  offer  introducing  The  New 
Edisons.  Write  quick — while  this 
offer  lasts.  Edison's  new  phonograph 
— just  out!  —  the  perfected  musical 
wonder  of  the  age! 

WRITE  today  for  our  new  Edison 
catalog — that  tells  you  all  about 
the  wonderful  new  model  Edi- 
son and  our  new  Edison  offer! 


Heartkela- 
tfst  up-to- 
date  song 
hits  of  the 
big  cities. 
Laugh  un- 
til the  tears 
stream 
down  your 
face  and 
your  sides 
ache  from 
laughing 
at  funniest 
of  funny 
minstrel 
shows  ;hear 
the  grand 
old  church 
hymns,  the 
maje  stic 
choirs,  the 
pealing 
organs,  the 
sp  le  nd  id 
operas,  the 
' c ra s hing 
brass 
bands,  the  waltzes, 
the  two-steps,  the  solos, 
comic  vaudeville,  duets  and 
quartettes.  Take  your  choice  of  any  kind  of 
entertainment.  All  will  be  yours  ivith  the 
Mlison  in  your  home. 

The  Offer: 

We  M  ill  send  you  the  new  model  Edison 

Phonograph  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 
new  records  on  an  absolutely  free  loan.  We 
want  you  to  hear  all  the  waltzes,  two-steps,  vaude- 
villes, minstrels,  grand  operas,  the  old  sacred  hymns, 
every  kind  of  comic  and  popular  music,  also  your 
choice  of  the  highest-grade  concerts  and  operas,  as 
rendered  by  the  world's  greatest  artists.  Entertain 
your  family  and  friends.  Then,  when  you  are  through 
with  the  outfit,  you  may  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
REMEMBER,  not  a  penny  down— no  deposit- 
no  guarantee— no  CO.  D.  to  us— no  obligations  to 
buy — a  full  free  trial  in  your  own  home — direct 
from  us— direct  to  you.     Returnable  at  our  ex- 
pense or  payable  (if  you  want  to  keep  it)  at  the 
rock  bottom  price  direct  from  us. 

T I M  T">  We  are  tremendously 

1  he  Keason :  ^  of  m*m*,&g- 

cent  new  instrument. 
When  you  get  it  in  your  town  we  knoiv  everybody 
will  say  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  heard — so 
we  are  pretty  sure  that  at  least  some  one,  if  not  you, 
then  somebody  else,  will  want  to  buy  one  of  these 
new  style  Edisons,  especially  as  they  are  being  offered 
now  at  the  most  astounding  rock-bottom  price  and  on 
easy  terms  as  low  as  a  few  dollars  a  month. 

Our  New  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  letter 

(or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligations 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.  Get  this  offer — while 
litis  offer  lasts.   Fill  out  the  coupon  now— today. 

F.  K.  Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 
4519  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

Canadian  Office  — Sio  Portage  Ave..  Winnipeg,  Can. 


To  ~-. 
F.  K.  BABSON, 

Edison  Phonograph  Distributors. 
Dep!  4519  Edison  Block,  Chicago.  11L 

Gentlemen  -  Please  send  me  your  New  Edison  Cat- 
I  alog  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  offer  on 
the  new  model  Edison  Phonograph. 


Na 


Address.. 


To  Improve  Rural  Schools 

(Continued  from  Page  1226) 


Up  to  Patrons 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  most  impor- 
tant change  that  should  be  made  in  the 
rural  schools  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
teachers.  At  present  a  teacher  can  obtain 
a  second-grade  certificate  with  grades  of 
65  per  cent;  an  average  of  only  75  per  cent 
is  required.  This  Is  too  low.  If  we  could 
have  teachers  especially  trained  for  the 
country  it  would  be  a  great  improvement, 
for  the  rural  school  is  very  different  from 
the    city   or   town  school. 

The  schools  should  have  all  of  the  work 
now  given  in  the  first  eight  grades,  but  this 
work  could  be  extended  very  profitably  over 
nine  years  instead  of  eight;  this  would  give 
more  time  for  the  rural  application  of  the 
studies.  Some  country  schools  give  credit 
for  home  work — chores  and  farm  work  done 
by  the  boys  and  housework  or  sewing  done 
by  the  girls.  They  are  encouraged  to  make 
gardens  at  home,  endeavoring  to  center  the 
child  s  life  around  the  home  instead  of  the 
school.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  encouraging  all  pupils  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  eight  grades  and  take  the 
county  examination. 

We  need  an  industrial  school  in  which 
the  course  of  study  is"  adapted  to  the  coun- 
try; it  should  give  instruction  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  farm.  This 
will  not  only  increase  the  pupil's  earning 
capacity,  but  also  his  living  capacity  and 
make  for  efficiency  and  good  citizenship. 
The  hours  of  school  should  be  shortened,  so 
that  the  older  pupils  can  help  with  the 
work  at  home;  from  ten  in  the  morning  to 
three  in  the  afternoon  would  be  about  the 
proper  number  of  hours. 

Wherever  feasible  consolidated  schools 
are  good,  but  the  consolidating  should  be 
left  to  the  voters  of  the  districts  and  not 
arbitrarily  forced  upon  them.  After  all, 
it  is  the  people  of  the  country  that  make 
the  country  a  desirable  place  to  live,  and 
as  any  school  is  a  reflection  of  the  people 
in  the  district,  it  is  up  to  them  to  have 
better  schools.  MRS.  H.  D.  HOLDEN. 

Custer  Co. 


Central  High  School 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  I  am  a  teacher  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Nebraska  and  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  the 
betterment  thereof.  Our  country  teachers 
are  overworked.  I  beg  to  differ,  however, 
with  those  who  think  they  are  underpaid. 
Forty  to  sixty  dollars  a  month  is  paid  in 
this  county.  That  is  enough  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  our  taxpayers  have  not 
harvested  a  good  crop  in  seven  years.  There 
are  two  sides  to  every  question  and  the  ma- 
jority of  teachers  understand  this. 

A  teacher  cannot  teach  successfully  eight 
grades  in  one  room,  hence  the  question  of 
adding  more  is  unreasonable.  But  our  pu- 
pils that  finish  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade 
are  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
they  are  not  old  enough  to  be  sent  out  of 
their  homes  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
others,  even  for  five  days  in  the  week. 

My  solution  of  the  problem  is  a  township 
high  school  located  in  the  center  of  the 
township,  where  the  grades  from  eight  to 
twelve  may  be  taught.  The  district  schools 
should  be  left  where  they  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  little  folks.  Every  mother  shrinks 
from  the  thought  of  the  public  conveyance — 
a  long,  cold  ride  in  the  early  morning  and 
all  the  inconveniences  incident  to  sending 
the  child  to  a  central  school.  Build  a 
modern  school  house,  a  good  barn,  and 
allow  the  pupils  ready  for  the  high  school 
to  furnish  their  own  means  of  conveyance. 
They  are  old  enough  to  manage  a  horse 
and  care  for  themselves  during  a  drive  of 
three  or  four  miles  or  less.  It  would  cost 
more,  but  will  it  not  pay? 

MRS.  PEARL,  BARRETT. 

Frontier  Co. 


Got  It  Going 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Tou  ask  for  sug- 
gestions for  the  betterment  of  rural  schools 
Here  in  district  No.  11,  Phelps  county,  six- 
teen miles  northeast  of  Holdrege,  we  are 
running  a  typical  rural  high  school.  We 
have  two  teachers  and  they  are  backed  by 
an  able  board  of  directors.  To  say  that  it 
is  a  success  is  putting  it  mildly.  Some 
persons  doubt  whether  the  high  school 
pupils  get  credit  for  their  work,  but  they 
do,  for  the  state  credits  them.  The  com- 
mission  should   investigate   this  school. 

Phelps  Co.       ALBERT  C.  MARKWARD. 


Divide  School  Year 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Being  a  rural 
school  teacher  in  northwestern  Nebraska 
and  having  attended  a  rural  school  when 
a  child,  I  can  readily  testify  as  to  the  great 
need  of  changes  in  these  schools.  In  such 
a  sparely  settled  section  of  the  state  it  is 
very  difficult  for  all  pupils  to  attend  school 
during  inclement  weather. 

For  the  betterment  of  existing  conditions, 
so  that  the  older  pupils  can  secure  a  more 
helpful  and  advanced  education,  my  plan 
is  to  secure  a  teacher  that  is  competent 
to  teach  high  school  work.  Have  the  school 
for  the  younger  pupils  begin  early  in  the 
fall — September  or  before — and  continue  for 
about  three  months  for  them.  Then  allow 
these  children  to  remain  at  home  during  the 
stormiest  months  until  March  or  the  first 
of  April.  In  the  spring  have  another  term 
of  three  months  for  them.  In  the  meantime 
have  about  three  and  one-half  months  of 
school  in  the  winter  for  the  older  pupils. 

A  teacher  cannot  successfully  teach  all 
the  grades  below  and  some  above  the  eighth 
at  the  same  time.  But  with  all  of  her  time 
given  to  either  division  she  can  greatly  aid 
the  pupils  and  accomplish  more.  I  advo- 
cate practical  subjects  for  a  greater  part 
of  the  work,  such  as  agriculture,  bookkeep- 
ing, penmanship,  physical  geography  and 
algebra  and  geometry  for  those  who  wish 
them.  All  such  subjects,  with  individual 
aid  and  manual  training,  I  am  convinced 
will  be  a  step  toward  making  more  of  our 
rural  youths  better  satisfied  with  the  coun- 
try, and  will  make  them  good  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives. 

As  the  older  pupils  can  go  a  greater  dis- 
tance to  school,  two  districts  might  be  con- 
solidated during  the  winter  months,  each 
one  paying  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils  sent  from  the  district.  Sometimes 
the  older  boys  and  girls  object  to  going  to 
school  with  the  younger  ones,  and  this 
method  would  remove  that  objection. 

Another  room  might  be  added  to  the 
school  house  and  two  teachers  hired  for 
the   term   or   for   a   part  of  it.     While  the 


complaint  of  too  much  expense  will  be 
raised,  surely  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
boys  and  girls  at  home,  away  from  the 
distractions  and  temptations  of  a  town, 
will  more  than  compensate  the  parents  and 
taxpayers.  GENEVIEVE  FORD. 

Box  Butte  Co. 


Grass  Seeds 


Varieties  and  mixtures  oftnany  | 
kinds— for  all  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  soil-  oikigh  standard  I 
—the  GRISWOLD  standard. 

Thousands  know  the  prime  J 
excellence  of  these  Grass 
Seeds.  They  are  clean,  care- 1 
fully  selected,  and  the  mix- 
tures   are    properly  made. 
Write  today  for  prices,  also 
for  free  book  showing  supe- 
rior line  of  Garden  and  Field 
Seeds.  You  can  afford  to  seed 
now  as  we  furnish  Timothy, 
Blue  Grass   and  Meadow 
Fescue  at  very  low  prices. 
GRISWOLD  SEED  CO. 
153  So.  10th  St      Lincoln,  Neb. 


Native  Seeds 

Nebraska  grown,  recleaned,  free  from  nox- 
ious weeds.  Alfalfa,  red  clover,  sweet 
clover,  alsyke.  timothy,  rape,  shallu,  cane, 
kafir,  millet,  bluegrass  and  all  other  kinds. 
Prices  and  samples  mailed  free.  Ask  for 
free  book  on  ALFALFA  CULTURE,  and 
Garden  Seed  Catalog. 

JOHNSON    BROS.    SEED  COMPANY 
Nebraska  City,  Nebraska 


CHOICE  TREES  and  PLANTS 

A  FINE  assortment  at  LESS  than  HALF 
of  agents'  prices.  BEST  EVER-BEAR- 
ING and  other  varieties  of  STRAW- 
BERRIES. All  STRONG,  IRRIGATED 
PLANTS.  FREE  catalog  and  COUPON. 
NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES 
BOX  500 

North  Bend,   (Dodge  County)  Nebraska 


WE  BUY  AND  SELL  Clover,  Timothy, 
Alfalfa,  Seed  Corn,  Seed  Oats,  Millet,  Cane, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  samples  and  lowest  prices. 
AYE    BROTHERS  BLAIR,  NEB. 

Seed  Corn  Center  of  The  World. 
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"FLOUR  CITY  "TRACTORS 


GREETINGS  OF  THE  SEASON 

If  our  30  or  40  H.  P.  is  too  larje  for  your  requirements,  you  should 
investigate  our  20  H.  P.  It  is  of  the  same  design,  weighs  9000  lbs 
will  pull  six  14-inch  bottoms,  and  will  develop  sufficient  power  in  the 
belt  to  operate  a  30-inch  separator.  It  is  not  too  little  or  too  big 
but  is  a  happy  medium  between  the  two  extremes,  and  can  be 
operated  economically  on  any  size  farm. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog  if  interested. 

Kinnard-Haines  Co. 

847  44TH  AVE.  NO. 

The  "Flour  City"  line 
under  persistent  and  con- 
scientious development  has 
made  possible,  practical 
and  economical  Power 
Farming. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Third Cuftmff Of 
Alfalfa  On  A  Field 


To  Sow 


jpIIHII^^ 

Improve  Your  Opportunity 


You  should  take  advantage  of  the 
High  Quality  and  Low  Price  and  estab- 
lish this  Wonderful  Pasture  and  Soiling 
Crop  on  your  land. 

pOR  years  many  have  hesitated  in  sow- 
ing Alfalfa  on  account  of  its  cost. 
We  are  now  able  to  offer  tested  seed  of 
high  purity  and  strong  germination  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  It  will  fully  com- 
ply with  all  pure  seed  laws.  Only  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  of  our  Alfalfa  seed  are  re- 
quired to  sow  an  acre.  It  will  cost  only 
$1.50  to  $2.00  per  acre  to  sow  our  hardy 
acclimated,  tested  seed. 

Agricultural  authorities  in  all  localities 
recommend  growing  more  Alfalfa.  It  can  be 
successfully  produced  in  practically  every  sec- 
tion. Not  only  does  it  yield  crops  of  great 
value  but  it  improves  and  enriches  the  soil. 
Our  experience  of  thirty  years  is  behind  the 
seed  we  sell. 


Northrup,  King  &  Co.'s. 
Sterling  Alfalfa 

Plump,  fine  color,  99.7% 
pure,  94%  germination,  10 
lbs.,  $1.76;  bushel,  $9.70: 
100  lbs.,  $16.00. 


Dakota  Dry  Land  Alfalfa 

Grown  without  irrigation  at 
a  high  altitude.  Purity  and 
germination  marked  on  ev- 
ery bag.  10  lbs.,  $2.00;  bu., 
$11.00;  100  lbs.,  $18.00. 


,w,'  Cover  , 
19/4  Catalogue. 


Turkestan  Alfalfa 

Imported  from  Asia  where 
it  is  grown  in  the  mountains. 
10  lbs.,  $1.60;  bushel,  $8.50; 
100  lbs.,  $14.00. 


Orders  Filled  Promptly.    No  Charge  For  Bags.    F.  O.  B.  Minneapolis. 

All  Varieties  of  Alfalfa 

And  a  full  line  of  Grass,  Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  Described  in 

Our  30th  Annual  Catalogue  of 
STERLING  SEEDS 

A  book  of  144  pages  of  seed  truth.  Mail  a  postal  or  letter  request  for  it 
today  if  you  are  interested  in  tested  seeds  of  high  purity  and  germination.  No 
charge  is  made  for  the  catalogue  and  asking  for  it  incurs  no  obligation  to  buy 
of  us.  Remember — our  seeds  comply  with  the  pure  seed  laws  of  all  states. 
Every  bag  of  agricultural  seed  will  bear  a  test  tag  whether  the  law  requires  it 
or  not. 

NORTHRUP,   KING  &  CO.,  Seedsmen 
MINNEAPOLIS,        -  -  -  MINNESOTA 
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A  Short  -  Course  Picnic 

Editor's  Note:  At  the  North  Platte  short  course  in  November  the  boys  and  girls 
were  taken  to  the  state  experimental  sub  tat  ion  one  day  to  see  the  farm  and  livestock. 
Their  instructors  asked  them  each  to  write  an  account  of  the  trip,  and  promised  to  have 
the  best  ones  published.  One  of  the  boys'  stories  and  two  of  the  girls'  were  chosen  and 
sent  to  The  Nebraska  Farmer.  We  present  them  here.  They  are  of  value  for  the  information 
they  contain  as  well  as  in  showing  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  the  boys  and  girls.. 


Lessons  in  Stock  Judging 

The  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  state  university  held  a 
junior  short  course  at  North  Platte 
the  week  of  November  17  to  21.  On 
Tuesday  morning  of  that  week  we 
boys  who  were  enrolled  in  the  short 
course,  accompanied  by  our  instruc- 
tors, walked  out  to  the  state  experi- 
ment station,  located  about  three 
miles  south  of  the  town.  We  were 
welcomed  by  Superintendent  Snyder, 
who  took  us  first  to  the  west  farm. 

After  explaining  to  us  the  hog- 
watering  system  he  gave  us  a  lesson 
in  hog  judging.  A  good  hog,  he  told 
us,  should  have  a  slightly  arched, 
broad   and    deeply-fleshed  back,  and 


the  farm  hayracks  after  lessons  in 
the  forenoon. 

After  lunch  Mr.  Osborne  spoke  to 
us  on  gardening.  He  said  that  the 
three  essentials  for  plant  life  are 
water,  air  and  heat.  The  garden 
should  be  located  so  it  can  be  irri- 
gated, and  the  ground  should  be 
well  soaked  before  planting.  When 
the  lecture  on  gardening  was  finished 
we  were  shown  how  to  select  good 
dairy  cows.  The  essentia!  points  of 
a  good  milch  "cow  are  a  large,  wedge- 
shaped  body,  large  milk  veins  and  a 
large,  flexible  udder.  A  Shorthorn 
cow  of  the  dairy  type  was  used  for 
the  demonstration.  Our  next  lesson 
was  in  judging  draft  horses.    A  draft 


THE  BOYS  WERE  GIVEN  A   LESSON  IN  HOG  JUDGING 


should  stand  well  up  on  its  pasterns. 
The  ears  should  stand  out  straight 
and  then  drop  slightly  near  the  tips. 
The  jowl  should  not  be  very  heavy. 
In  buying  hogs,  one  of  the  points  to 
observe  is  that  they  are  well  filled 
behind  the  shoulders.  The  three  most 
important  points  about  a  hog  are  a 
good  strong  back,  good  bone  and 
good  legs. 

After  judging  several  different  kinds 
of  hogs  we  were  taken  to  the  feeding 
experiment  lots.  Here  were  seven 
lots,  with  ten  pigs  in  each  lot.  The 
pigs  in  Lot  1  were  being  fed  dry  corn; 
in  Lot  2,  dry  wheat;  in  Lot  3,  soaked 
wheat;  in  Lot  4,  soaked  ground  wheat; 
in  Lot  5,  moistened  ground  wheat;  in 
Lot  6,  soaked  whole  rye;  and  in  Lot 
7,  dry  ground  rye.  All  the  pigs  in 
this  experiment  received  alfalfa  hay, 
which  was  fed  in  racks.    The  grain 


horse  should  be  low-set,  square  and 
massive;  he  should  have  strong 
limbs,  a  broad,  short  back,  and  a 
deep,  broad  chest,  which  gives  room 
for  heart  and  lungs. 

By  this  time  it  was  getting  late,  so 
we  started  back  to  town,  feeling  that 
we  had  spent  a  very  profitable,  as 
well  as  enjoyable,  day  at  the  North 
Platte  substation. 

EARLE  WRIGHT. 


A  Hayrack  Ride 

About  ninety  boys  and  girls  from 
different  parts  of  Lincoln  county  at- 
tended the  short  course  at  North 
Platte.  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
had  never  visited  the  experiment 
farm,  so  a  picnic  was  planned.  We 
were  already  to  go  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day.  The  boys  walked 
out  in  the  morning  immediately  after 


THIS    IS    THE   WAY    THE    Gl  RT,S   WENT    TO    THE  FARM 


is  accurately  weighed  at  each  feeding, 
while  the  pigs  are  weighed  every  two 
weeks.  The  object  of  the  experiment 
is  to  determine  the  value  of  wheat 
compared  to  other  grains. 

Next  we  were  shown  through  the 
hog  houses,  where  we  noticed  that 
the  cement  floors  were  kept  well  lit- 
tered with  straw.  These  buildings 
have  many  windows  to  insure  plenty 
of  light  and  ventilation.  We  were 
shown  a  hay  barn  ninety-six  feet  long, 
twenty-four  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet 
high;  we  figured  out  that  it  contained 
120  tons  of  hay.  Some  horses  of  the 
draft  and  roadster  types  were  shown 
to  us,  and  then  we  went  back  to  the 
east  farm  where  the  short  course  girls 
served  a  dainty  lunch.  This  lunch 
had  been  prepared  by  the  girls  dur- 
ing the  forenoon.  It  was  a  balanced 
ration.    The  girls  had  come  out  on 


roll  call  at  nine  o'clock.  We  girls 
had  a  lesson  on  lunches,  and  then 
prepared  lunch  enough  for  ourselves 
and  the  boys  too.  It  took  some  time 
to  get  all  the  lunches  ready  and 
packed. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when 
we  started  on  our  trip.  With  one  of 
our  teachers  we  went  on  a  large  flat 
havrack,  which  was  loaded  full.  We 
all  sang  as  we  went  along.  We  com- 
posed a  litle  rhyme,  our  short  course 
yell,  which  we  gave  as  we  came  to 
the  farm  where  the  boys  were.  Here 
it  is: 

We're  the  girls  who  cook  and  sew, 
Ply  the  needle  and  stir  the  dough, 
Who  can  beat  us,  we'd  like  to  know? 
North  Platte  Short  Course,  Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

Our  other  instructor  and  the  county 
superintendent  came  out  to  the  sta- 
tion in  an    automobile  in    time  for 

(Continued  on   Page  1253) 


EATING    THE     I.TTN'PH     THE    GTRT,P  PREPARED 


THE  "EVERLASTING"  SILO 

—the  Silo  that  cannot  burn  or  blow  down; 
that  cannot  freeze  or  rot;  that  has  no  hoops 
to  tighten;  that  never  needs  paint  or  repairing. 

At  last!  A  low-cost,  PERMA- 
NENT silo!  A  really  and  truly 
imperishable  silo! 

This  wonderful  silo  is  built  of 
VITRIFIED  hollow  clay  blocks, 
with  a  channel  steel  door  frame ; 
stands  solid  and  secure  —  with- 
out any  attention  whatsoever  — 
whether  filled  or  empty,  in  Winter 
and  in  Summer. 

It  has  no  guy  wires  or  hoops 
that  need  tightening.  (And  silos 
with  hoops  that  ever  need  tight- 
ening, need  constant  attention.) 
The  "Everlasting"  silo  stands  as 
though  cut  from  solid  rock! 

Makes  Best  Silage 
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For  this  silo  is  guaranteed  absolutely 
air-tight,  and  the  "dead  air"  in  the 
hollow  blocks  keeps  the  contents 
warm  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer. 
It  is  absolutely  guaranteed  that  the 
tile  used  in  this  silo  cannot  absorb 
even  2%  of  moisture.  The  "Ever- 
W****«n5*  lasting"  silo  assures  good  silage  year 
after  year. 


Wind-Proof;  Fire-Proof;  Rot-Proof; 
hi  Short,  "EVERLASTING" 

No  wind  can  blow  this  silo  down!  fire  can't  touch  it!  it  CAN'T 
rot;  it,  never  needs  paint  or  repairs!  it  has  not  a  single  hoop  to  get 
loose  and  need  frequent  tightening! 

Why  have  any  other  kind  of  silo? 

If  you  want  to  get  the  most  for  your  money  in  a  silo,  you  will 
buy  the  "Everlasting." 

First  Cost  is  ONLY  Cost 

Absolutely  no  other  silo  can  compare — in  value — with  the  "Everlasting." 

In  the  first  place,  the  first  cost  is  the  only  cost.  For  the  "Ever- 
lasting" silo  never  needs  repairing,  painting  or  attention  of  any  kind. 

In  the  second  place,  the  first  cost  is  (if  any)  but  a  very  few  dollars 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  inferior  stave  silo. 

In  the  third  place,  no  other  silo  produces  so  great  a  dollar-and- 
cents  return  (in  value  of  silage)  as  does  the  one  logical  silo  —  the 
"Everlasting." 

Write  today  for  FREE  BOOK 

But  we  have  not  the  space  here  to  tell  you  anything  about  this 
wonderful,  modern,  REAL  silo. 

We  want  you  to  have,  right  now,  a  copy  of  our  little  free  booklet 
that  tells  all  about  the  feeding  of  silage  and  about  the  "Everlasting" 
silo — tells  how  the  "Everlasting"  is  built;  how  the  "dead  air"  space 
makes  perfect  silage;  why  VITRIFIED  TILE  is  the  only  logical  form 
of  silo  construction;  how  every  layer  of  tile  is  re-enforced  with  Bessemer 
steel;  etc.,  etc. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  today,  and  the  book  will  be  sent 
you  with  our  compliments  right  away. 

Just  sign  this  free  coupon.  As  a 
good  farmer  you  ought  to  know  about 
this  silo  now.  Even  if  you  aren't  in  the  market  for  any  kind  of  silo 
at  just  this  time,  yon  should  not  delay  finding  out  all  about  the  "Ever- 
lasting."   Let  us  have  your  name  and  address  at  once. 


Use  the  Coupon 


Hildebrand  &  Boals 

Sole  Representatives  in  the  State 

Seward,  Nebraska 


MESSRS.  HILDEBRAND  &  BOALS,  Seward,  Nebraska. 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  know  more  about  the  "Everlasting"  silo. 
Please  send  me  your  free  book  as  advertised  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer. 
It  is  understood  that  I  am  not  under  any  obligation  to  you  whatsoever. 


I 


Name. 


Address . 


:  ■ 

|    I  may  be  in  the  market  for  a  silo  about   j 
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The  Hardware  House 
That  Double  Guarantees  its  Goods 

The  consumer  is  entitled  to  complete  satisfaction  and  the  dealer  to  the  permanent 
trade  which  comes  from  satisfied  customers 

Simply  because  it  was  founded  on  this  basis,  the  Double  Guar- 
antee plan  of  Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co.  is  succeeding  wonderfully. 
It  is  the  same  basis  on  which  we  have  been  working  since  our 
establishment  in  1871.  We  are  western  men  imbued  with  the  frank, 
open  western  spirit  and  we  believe  in  co-operation.  We  are  your 
near-by  neighbors  and  you  can  communicate  with  us  quickly  and 
get  a  neighborly,  prompt  and  business-like  reply. 

Forty-five  years'  experience  in  the  hardware  business  has 
given  us  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  merit  and  value  of  the  differ- 
ent makes  of  hardware — most  of  our  brands  we  have  handled 
twenty  to  forty  years  without  a  break.  Our  reliability  is  proven 
by  our  success.  So  what  we  say  about  the  various  brands  of  hard- 
ware can  be  depended  upon  absolutely. 

We  are  placing  our  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE  TAG  on  articles  made  by  the  following  manufacturers: 


TOOLS 

Geo.  H.  Bishop  &  Co., 

Makers  of  Guaranteed  Saws  18  years 
Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co., 

Makers  of   Highest  Grade  Drill  Bits 

for  38  years. 
Carborundum  Co., 

For  12  years  leaders  in  making  Best 

Sharpening  Stones. 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons, 

Leading   Saw   Makers   71  years 

Eagle  Square  Co., 

Eagle  Squares  have  stood  the  test  95 

years. 
Ford   Auger  Bit  Co., 

Have     been     making     Fords  Single 

Lipped  Bits  for  22  years. 
Irwin  Auger  Bit  Co., 

Makers  of  the  Original   Solid  Center 

Auger  Bit  for  27  years'. 
Ivory  Handle  Co., 

Originators  and  makers  of  Ivory  Axe 

Handle  12  years. 
Russell  Jennings  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the  original  Double 

Spur  Auger  Bit  69  years. 
Lufkin  Rule  Co., 

Makers  of  Celebrated  Steel  Tapes  for 

30  years. 
David   Maydole   Hammer  Co., 

Have     made     the     original  Maydole 

Hammer  67  years. 
Mann  Edge  Tool  Co,, 

Makers  of  our  "Clean  Clipper"  Axes 

22  years. 
Miller  Falls  Co., 

Makers  of  Barber  Braces  and  Lang- 
don   Mitre   Boxes  H  years. 
Nicholson  File  Co., 

Celebrated     Nicholson     File    on  the 

market  55  years. 
Rixford  Mfg.  Co., 

Rixford  Scythes  and  Axes  have  sat- 
isfied users  100  years. 
Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co., 

Have  been  making   Belt   Planes  and 

Carpenter  Tools  50  years. 
Star  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Elgin 

Wrench. 
Utica  Drop   Forge  Co.. 

Quality  Pliers  have  stood  the  test  15 

years. 

C.  E    Wood  Tool  Co., 

Makers  of  the  New  Everlasting  Chisels 
that  please. 


BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Allith-Prouty  Co., 

Mfgrs.   of  durable  Earlor    and  Barn 

Door  Hangers  20  years. 
Chicago  Spring  Butt  Co., 

Spring  Hinges  that  do  the  work. 
Eagle  Lock  Co., 

Pad  Locks  and  Cabinet  Locks  in  use 

79  years. 

Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co., 

Vulcanite  Roofing    has    been  used  36 

years. 
Pullman  Mfg.  Co., 

Makers  of     original     Pullman  Sash 

Balance  26  years. 
Richards-Wilcox  Co., 

Made     successful     Door     Hinges  SO 

years. 
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KEEP  THIIS  TAG 


DOUBLE 


GUARANTEED 


BEST  FACTORY  BRANDS 

Guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturers 

AND  BY 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co., 

Leaders  in  Locks  and   Hardware  for 

80  years. 
Shelby  Spring  Hinge  Co., 

Celebrated  Shelby  Chief  Floor  Hinge 

for  years. 
H.  W.  WeUington  Co., 

Silver     Lake     and     Eddystone  Sash 

Cord  used  for  45  years. 
Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.. 

Have  made  the  best  Sand  Paper  for 

84  years. 

FARM  AND  WAGON  HARDWARE 
American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co.,  (Successors 
to  Withington  &  Cooley  Mfg.  Co.) 

Their  Jackson  Steel  Goods  have  stood 

the  test  78  years. 
Ames  Shovel   &  Tool   Co.,    (Owners  of 
Wright  Shovel  Co.) 

Largest    producers    of    Shovels  and 

Spades   in   the  world. 
Cleveland  Stone  Co., 

Leading  makers  of  Grindstones  many 

years. 
Cyclone  Fence  Co  , 

Beautiful    Cyclone    Lawn    Fence  and 

Gates   17  years. 
Fenn  Mfg.  Co., 

Mafrs.    of   Fenn     Post    Augers — none 

better. 

Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co., 

Makers   of   Climax    Poultry  Netting 
and   Hardware   Wire  Cloth. 
Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co., 

Originators  and  makers  of  best  line 
of  Rapid  Grinders  many  years. 


North  Wayne  Tool  Co , 

Mfgrs.   of  Little   Giant  Scythes. 

J.  E.  Porter  Co.. 

Porter  Hay  Carriers  and  Barn  Equip- 
ment on  top  for  44  years. 

HOUSE    FURNISHING  GOODS 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co., 

Have  made  the  popular  Bissell  Car- 
pet  Sweepers  36  years. 

Blackstone  Mfg.  Co.. 

Makers  of  Regal  and  other  Washing 
Machines  42  years. 

Cleveland  Tool  and  Stamping  Co , 

Have  made  Vulcanic  Enameled  ware 
the   best   that   can  be  made. 

Dexter  Mfg.  Co., 

Producers  of  the  Sunny  Monday 
Washers    that    clean  Clothes. 

Dobson  Mfg.  Co., 

Mfgrs.  of  Favorite  Churns  —  satisfied 
users  over  30  years. 

Dover  Mfg.  Co., 

Originators  and  makers  of  Asbestos 
Sad  Irons  15  years. 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Pa., 
Leaders    in    Enterprise    Meat  Cutters 
and  Lard  Presses  46  years. 

Estate  Stove  Co., 

Makers     of     the     celebrated  Estate 

Stoves — none  better  for  67  years. 
C.  T.  Ham  Mfg.  Co., 

Makers  of  Nustyle  Lanterns  and  good 

Lantern   Makers  24  years. 
Household  Equipment  Co., 

Mfgrs.  of    Peerless    Fireless  Cookery 

that  cook  right. 

Lovell  Mfg  Co., 

Their   Anchor  Brand   Wringers  have 

pleased  users  40  years. 
Rome  Mfg.  Co.. 

Their  Copper  Ware  known  for  quality 

all   over   the  country. 
White  Mountain  Freezer  Co., 

White     Mountain      Freezers  known 

everywhere. 

HARNESS 

American  Pad  &  Textile  Co.. 

Mfgrs.    of  Tapatco   Pads — tested  and 
tried  31  years. 
Geo.  D.   Noe  Mfg.  Co., 

Makers  of  our  "Clean  Clipper"  Har- 
ness'— none  better. 

CUTLERY  AND  SILVER  WARE 

H.  Boker  &  Co., 

Mfgrs.  of  everything  in  Fine  Cutlery 

for  75  years. 
Harrington  Cutlery  Co., 

Make  the  Dexter  Butcher  Knife  that 

keeps  sharp. 
International  Silver  Co., 

Mfgrs.  of  Rogers  1847  Plated  Ware — 

used  66  years. 
Ulster  Knife  Co., 

Their   Pocket   Knives   recognized  for 

quality  36  years. 

GUNS  AND   SPORTING  GOODS 

Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Co., 

Makers  of  Colt's  Revolvers  that  shoot 
76  years. 
Rawiings   Mfg.  Co., 

Their  Base  Ball  Goods  lead  the 
market. 


This  Tag  Does  The  Business 

The  goods  mentioned  above  are  the  best  in  the  world  in  their  line. 

All  are  guaranteed  by  the  maker.  But  a  question  sometimes  arises 
over  the  guarantee;  if  you  want  the  dealer  to  "make  good,'  you  often 
have  to  prove  faulty  material  or  workmanship  in  the  article. 

With  the  three-colored  Double  Guarantee  Tag  on  the  article,  no 
such  question  can  arise.  The  dealer  will  replace  the  article  if  for  any 
reason  whatever  it  proves  unsatisfactory.  He  will  replace  it  without 
question. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Hardware  bearing  the 
DOUBLE  GUARANTEE  TAG 

Get  the  best  hardware  in  the  world  plus  the  Tag  of  absolute  satisfaction. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 


C.  Y.  Thompson.  Cuming  County 


Wholesale  Distributors 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Nature  was  good  to  the  farmers  in 
northeast  Nebraska  in  1913.  The 
cornucopia,  smybol  of  plenty,  fittingly 
represents  the  results  of  the  season 
for  us.  Whether  we  deserve  it  or  not, 
we  felicitate  ourselves  upon  our  good 
fortune,  and  feel  grateful.  I  trust 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  ahead  every 
farmer  in  northeast  Nebraska,  and  in 
every  other  part  of  Nebraska,  will  be 
able  by  energy,  foresight  and  strictly 
up-to-date  methods  of  farming — to- 
gether with  abundant  rain  and  sun- 
shine— to  hold  a  cornucopia  in  each 
hand. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  this  is  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  country,  the 
efforts  of  the  people  as  a  nation  have 
been  expended  largely  in  fostering 
commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests. Rural  interests  have  not 
been  conserved.  As  long  as  land  was 
cheap  and  the  food  supply  abundant 
and  cheap,  the  consuming  public  was 
as  silent  as  the  Sphinx  on  the  "up- 
lift" of  the  farmers.  What  rural  up- 
lifters  have  set  out  to  do  would  have 
been  easier  accomplished  if  begun 
earlier. 

In  past  years  city  life  has  had 
rather  the  best  of  it.  People  could 
live  in  the  cities  with  less  effort.  City 
life  was  more  congenial  and  offered 
greater  opportunities  to  the  young 
man  than  rural  life.  Then  why  don 
overalls  and  rubber  boots  to  wallow 
around  in  the  feedyard  with  the  cattle 
and  hogs,  when  with  less  effort  the 
young  man  could  sport  a  $30  suit, 
patent  leather  shoes,  a  boiled  shirt 
and  clean  collar  three  times  a  week, 
take  in  all  the  shows  and  be  the 
hero  of  the  community  when  he 
came  home  to  spend  his  Christmas 
vacation  in  the  country? 

The  country  has  many  advantages 
as  a  place  to  live.  We  appreciate  as 
much  as  ever  the  sunshine,  the  stars, 
the  beautiful  trees  and  plants,  the 
bursting  buds  and  blossoms,  the 
brooks,  the  sweet  twitter  of  singing 
birds,  the  restful  shade  and  cool 
breezes.  All  these  are  sublime.  But 
it  takes  money  to  buy  the  baby  cloth- 
ing. We  are  now  facing  an  economic- 
condition  in  agriculture  that  is  worthy 
of  the  best  thought  and  effort  of  states- 
men as  well  as  farmers  themselves. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  now  to 
make  rural  life  more  congenial  as 
well  as  more  profitable.  Many  things 
have  been  recommended  for  our  sal- 
vation; among  them  are  co-operation 
in  buying  and  selling,  better  roads, 
better  schools,  better  farming  and 
cheaper  credit.  The  farmer  does  not 
need  alms,  however.  We  ask  for  no 
opportunity  that  is  not  afforded  to 
every  other  citizen;  we  do  not  ask 
for  credit  on  easier  terms  than  those 
offered  to  men  in  other  industries. 
All  the  farmer  asks  is  a  square  deal 
and  no  favors.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  the  light.  It  is  a  little  hard  on 
our  eyes  at  first.  But  let  the  country 
understand  that  when  the  farmers 
themselves  become  fully  awake  and 
begin  to  do  things  for  themselves  they 
will  hold  their  own  in  any  company. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  so  the  story  goes, 
was  sitting  one  evening  before  the 
fire  just  lighted  in  the  grate.  It  was 
winter  and  extremely  coid,  so  he 
drew  his  chair  up  close  The  fire 
became  completely  kindled  and  grew 
very  warm.  The  heat  was  soon  in- 
tolerable. Sir  Isaac  rang  his  bell  for 
John,  the  servant,  with  unusual  vi- 
olence. John  was  not  at  hand,  and 
when  he  finally  came  Sir  Isaac  was 
almost  roasted. 

"Remove  the  grate,  you  lazy  rascal," 
exclaimed  Sir  Isaac,  in  a  tone  of  great 
irritation,  "remove  the  grate  ere  I 
am  burned  to  death." 

"Please,  your  honor,  might  not  you 
draw  back  your  chair?"  replied  John 
a  little  waggishly. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Sir  Isaac  "I 
never  thought  of  that." 

This  story  has  an  obvious  point. 
In  the  New  Year  may  we  not  too  often 
have  to  say  "I  never  thought  of  that." 
especially  after  it  is  too  late. 


Getting  fodder  out  of  a  muddy  field, 
or  digging  the  shocks  out  of  the  snow, 
is  a  great  deal  harder  than  throwing 
silage  down  from  a  silo,  or  even  lift- 
ing it  up  out  of  a  pit. 


GUARANTEE  TAG 

KNOWING  AS  WE  DO  THE  MERITS  OF 


AND  BASED  ON  OUR  MANY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  DEALER  TO 
REPLACE  THIS  ARTICLE  FREE  OF  COST  IF  FOR  ANY 
REASON  IT  SHOULD  PROVE  UNSATISFACTORY 
WE  LEAVE  IT  TO  THE  USERS  SENSE  CF  RIGHT 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 
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WHAT  FARMERS  NEED 


ORGANIZED  union  at  the  bottom 
is  the  greatest  need  of  farmers. 
If  farmers  are  ultimately  to  get 
a  square  deal  they  must  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  brains  enough 
and  opportunity  enough  to  use  them, 
and  that  the  bottom  is  the  right  place 
to  start  to  build  up.  Surely  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  to  wait  for 
a  paternalistic  government  to  build 
down  and  "organize"  from  the  top  with 
an  overload  of  bureaucrats  and  fat- 
salaried  officials  to  keep  us  "straight" 
and  do  our  headwork  for  us. 

Beginning  at  the  top  has  sometimes 
been  the  trouble  with  organizations 
originating  with  farmers.  Somebody 
would  get  together  a  bunch  of  farmers 
and  proceed  to  organize  an  associa- 
tion of  some  kind  of  nation-wide 
scope;  so  many  of  the  quiet,  level- 
headed fellows  were  not  there,  or 
were  not  heard,  that  the  enthusiasts 
had  it  all  their  own  way  and  pro- 
ceeded to  load  the  thing  down  with 
flamboyant  resolutions,  pronounce- 
ments, general  officers,  state  officers 
and  traveling  organizers  to  carry 
ready-made  salvation  to  the  farmers 
until  the  "dues"  were  greater  than 
the  benefits — except  to  the  officers 
and  job-hunting  organizers.  Of  course, 
every  enthusiast  wants  either  the 
honor  of  an  office  or  a  job  with  "ex- 
penses" attached,  and  if  he  is  not 
placed  and  placated  he  may  start  a 
rival  organization. 

Something  akin  to  what  I  have  de- 
scribed has  happened  again  and  again. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  farmers' 
organizations  built  from  the  top  and 
bidding  for  a  chance  to  "save  the 
farmers  from  the  robbers"  there  are 
in  the  field.  Mind,  I  am  not  criticis- 
ing all  farmers'  organizations  of 
national  scope;  some  of  them  may 
be  good,  but  they  have  hard  sledding 
living  down  the  foolishness  of  others. 
It  is  too  often  assumed  that  all  the 
brains  are  at  the  top  where  the  noise 
is,  and  that  farmers  who  till  the  soil 
have  none.  Perhaps  the  latter  by 
their  quiescence,  or  by  frequently 
"chucking"  the  whole  business  in  dis- 
gust have  lent  color  to  that  idea.  But 
once  let  it  become  thoroughly  realized 
that  the  bottom  is  the  place  to  start, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  too 
small  a  beginning,  and  things  will 
move  better. 

"All's  Not  Gold  That  Glitters" 
Continually  we  hear  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  big, 
brainy  men  of  sterling  worth  in  public 
life  came  from  the  farm,  and  that  the 
farm  and  its  environment  furnish  the 
best  breeding  ground  for  brains  and 
moral  fibre.  Now  the  curious  thing 
is  that  all  those  who  speak  and  write 
about  this  seem  to  assume  that  an 
environment  that  will  produce  and 
develop  the  highest  powers  of  a  man 
is  not  big  enough  and  good  enough 
for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  when 
developed.  In  other  words,  when  the 
farm  boy  develops  into  a  broadminded, 
just-thinking  man  the  country,  which 
was  good  enough  to  produce  him,  is 
not  big  enough  to  hold  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  must  go  to  the  city  in 
order  to  use  his  brains.  I  do  not 
believe  any  such  thing. 

It  is  true  that  men  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  attract  public  notice,  and  who 
are  endowed  wtih  some  facility  for 
expressing  their  thoughts,  do  seek  the 
cities  and  some  form  of  public  life, 
but  these  are  not  always  our  deepest, 
broadest,  staunchest,  most  just-think- 
ing men,  and  too  often  it  must  be  said 
of  them  that  to  attract  the  public  eye 
— to  gain  notoriety  if  not  fame — they 
pawn  their  most  precious  birthright, 
their  moral  scruples,  without  which 
any  man  is  a  failure.  Men  in  con- 
stant touch  with  their  fellows  do 
develop  more  resourcefulness  than 
farmers  in  getting  things  their  own 
way,  and  in  handling  men  by  flattery, 
cajolery,  browbeating,  "bringing  pres- 
sure" and  other  more  devious  ways 
best  known  to  themselves.  But  such 
resourcefulness  is  not  an  evidence  of 
brains,  neither  is  it'  statesmanship 
nor  economic  wisdom;  and  matters 
settled  by  such  means  are  not  settled 
justly,  or  in  a  way  to  stay  settled. 
Brains  in  Abundance 
I  believe  there  is  just  as  much 
mental  capacity,  just  as  much  clear 
thinking,  just  as  much  true  greatness 
on  the  farm  today  as  in  all  the  "high 
places,"  including  the  balls  of  con- 
gress, and  I  believe  that  the  first  need 
of  the  farmer  is  recognition  of  that 


AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  MOST  LIKELY  TO  GET  IT 

By  LOUIS  MACEY,  Lincoln  County 


fact.  It  is  not  the  ones  who  make 
the  most  noise  that  do  the  most  think- 
ing, or  the  thinking  that  involves  the 
greatest  degree  of  justice.  Many  a 
truly  great  man  loves  his  farm  life, 
his  family,  and  his  home  with  its 
peace  and  quiet,  more  than  the  glare 
of  publicity  and  its  transient  fame 
and  hollow  show.  If  such  an  one 
turns  his  attention  to  the  upbringing 
of  his  boys  and  girls,  to  giving  them 
right  ideas  of  life  and  right  principles 
of  character,  to  making  a  heaven  on 
earth  of  his  home,  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible of  its  community,  shall  we  say 
his  work  is  any  less  worthy  or  any 
less  great  because  it  does  not  attract 
the  attention  of  a  multitude? 

The  modest,  retiring  people  who  do 
not  think  more  highly  of  themselves 
than  they  ought  to  think,  who  think 
much  and  say  little,  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  Often  they  are  hampered 
by  inability  to  express  themselves,  but 
they  can  think  and  think  things  worth 
while,  too.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard 
such  persons  speak  words  of  wisdom 
comparable  to  the  best  of  those  called 
great.  So  I  repeat  that  the  first  need 
of  farmers  is  a  truer  recognition  of 
the  brains  and  worth  that  are  right 
among  us;  and  the  next  is  to  draw 
out  and  make  the  best  use  of  that 
power  right  at  home. 

Too  often  it  has  been  the  case  that 
as  soon  as  a  man  began  to  turn  loose 


It  is  bard  to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,  but  not  altogether  impossible 
if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  and 
try  hard.  How  do  we  size  up  in  our 
own  domain,  in  our  own  family  and 
in  our  own  neighborhood?  A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
country  and  in  his  own  house,  so  we 
don't  need  to  expect  that  we  will  be 
rated  particularly  big  or  great,  but 
we  can  at  least  hope  to  be  accounted 
honest  and  fairminded.  If  we  have 
not  that  standing,  our  first  need  is  to 
get  it,  for  without  it  there's  not  the 
least  use  to  "call  a  meeting." 

Next,  is  there  any  one  particular 
need  near  home  concerning  which 
you  have  some  definite  ideas,  such  as 
a  better  school,  a  better  road,  a  better 
market  for  any  particular  product  or 
class  of  products,  better  credit  facil- 
ities, cheaper  money,  co-operative 
buying  of  supplies  or  a  better  system 
of  land  tenure?  Oh  yes,  there's  a 
great  bunch  of  things  we  need  and 
know  we  need,  but  don't  tfy  to  get 
them  all  at  once  or  you'll  make  only 
a  spatter.  Do  you  have  clear,  definite 
ideas  about  any  one  thing  that  is 
needed  in  the  community,  or  do  you 
know  anybody  that  has?  If  not,  it's 
not  the  least  bit  of  use  to  call  a 
meeting. 

Talk  It  Over 

Even  if  you  do  have  such  ideas — 
or  your  neighbor  has — still  you  are 


More  Fun  Than  a  Moving  Picture  Show.    One  of  Mr.  Maeey's  Sons  in  His  "Side-Wheeler" 


some  "thinks"  clothed  in  fervid  ora- 
tory that  partly  convinced  us  that 
he  had  some  "size,"  we  sent  him  to 
congress  to  legislate  a  square  deal 
down  to  us  from  the  top.  It  should 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  some  of  them 
that  they  did  fairly  well  under  the 
circumstances,  but  very  often  such 
an  one,  as  soon  as  he  got  fairly  away 
from  the  rural  districts  and  into  the 
public  eye,  seemed  to  get  the  notion 
that  all  the  brains  had  left  the  country 
with  him,  and  that  the  most  the 
dunderheads  at  home  ,  needed  was 
advice  and  "education."  The  same 
thing  seems  to  happen  to  the  farm 
boy  who  grows  up  and  qualifies 
(perhaps  with  a  pull)  as  a  big  busi- 
ness figurehead  or  a  board  of  trade 
gambler. 

Starting  Something 

But  no  matter  what  anyone  may 
think  about  it,  brains  are  not  a  scarce 
commodity  in  the  rural  regions,  and 
by  organizing — at  the  bottom  first — 
farmers  can  put  to  good  use  the 
mental  power  so  abundant  among 
them.  How  shall  we  organize  and 
for  what?  In  the  first  place,  sound 
judgment,  common  sense  and  quiet 
talk  are  worth  more  than  oratory  and 
enthusiasm,  which  so  often  carry 
men  away  and  cause  them  to  over- 
look vital  points.  Any  man  swept 
into  an  organization  by  enthusiasm 
alone  is  not  worth  much  to  it,  and 
anyone  who  has  not  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  weigh  carefully  all  the 
pros  and  cons,  or  who  thinks  he 
knows  it  all  and  makes  no  allowances 
for  unforeseen  contingencies,  is  apt  to 
develop  into  a  kicker  who  can  do  more 
harm  than  all  the  outside  enemies. 

Indeed,  in  organization  each  person 
needs  to  begin  with  himself. 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  u«. 


not  ready.  Go  over  to  that  neighbor's 
some  evening  (take  the  wife  along) 
and  "thresh  it  out"  with  him.  If  you 
don't  get  anywhere — just  have  a 
jangle  —  and  coming  home  your  wife 
tells  you  that  it  was  as  bad  as  con- 
gress is  reported  by  the  papers  to  be, 
then  certainly  it  is  too  soon  to  call 
a  meeting.  Even  when  two  can  get 
together,  there  is  still  plenty  of  time. 
It  is  just  as  well  before  attempting  a 
general  meeting  to  come  together  at 
our  homes  and  get  a  half  dozen  or 
more  men  used  to  nulling  together,  so 
something  tangible  will  be  developed 
as  a  starting  point. 

The  next  needful  thing  is  willing- 
ness to  abide  by  majority  rule.  Of 
course,  that  is  needed  from  the  out- 
set, but  the  need  begins  to  manifest 
itself  prominently  when  general  meet- 
ings are  held.  I  have  never  been  in 
a  meeting  of  any  kind,  church  meet- 
ing, stockholders'  meeting,  or  school 
meeting,  where  I  saw  everything  go 
just  as  I  wanted  it  to,  but  what's  the 
use  making  a  fuss  about  it?  Any 
man  who  thinks  he  has  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  honesty  and  brains  in  the 
neighborhood,  no  matter  how  honest 
and  brainy  he  may  be,  is  not  only  a 
stumbling  block  to  progress,  but 
greatly  lessens  his  own  influence. 
This  is  especially  true  if  he  insists 
upon  impugning  the  motives  of  others, 
questioning  their  judgment  or  loses 
his  temper  when  he  can't  have  his 
own  way.  But  the  farmer  who  upon 
second  thought  can  see  where  he  has 
made  a  long-eared  animal  of  himself, 
and  can  gracefully  recede  from  a 
position  rashly  taken,  is  a  bigger  man 
than  some  of  our  pinhead  congress- 
men, so  don't  become  discouraged. 
The  Strength  of  Union 

The  hest  we  can  hope  for  is  an 
expression  of  the  composite  idea  and 


desire  of  the  neighborhood,  and  at 
first  we  should  limit  ourselves  to 
purely  local  matters.  But  when  the 
get-together  habit  is  formed  and  the 
get-together  spirit  is  developed,  the 
farmers'  greatest  need  —  organized 
union  at  the  bottom — will  have  been 
met,  and  we  will  then  be  ready  to 
consider  affiliation  with  organizations 
of  greater  scope.  One  farmer  may 
"holler  his  head  off"  and  not  be  no- 
ticed, ten  command  some  attention 
and  100  are  listened  to  with  respect 
— but  if  the  trumpet  gives  a  variable 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  for 
the  battle?  A  great  mistake  it  is  to 
attempt  too  much  at  once,  or  to  try 
to  force  things  through  about  which 
sentiment  is  badly  divided  or  upon 
which  sentiment  has  not  yet  crystal- 
ized.  To  present  a  united  front  senti- 
ment must  be  strong  for  the  thing 
you're  trying  to  get. 

When  organized  capital  with  "in- 
fluence" and  organized  labor  with 
votes  are  bringing  "pressure"  to  bear, 
certainly  farmers  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  heard,  effectively  to  let 
their  legislators  and  congressmen 
know  they  are  watching.  How  often 
the  farm  papers  give  notice  of  some- 
thing that's  pending  and  urge  farmers 
to  "write  to  your  congressman,"  but 
how  few  of  us  ever  do  it.  How  is  our 
congressman  going  to  know  that  we 
are  keeping  tab  on  him  if  we  don't 
write?  It  seems  like  so  much  trouble 
and  so  useless,  you  know — but  if  only 
a  dozen  of  us  were  really  together 
how  easy  it  would  be. 

Then  there  are  initiative  and  refer- 
endum petitions.  It  would  be  an  un- 
mitigated nuisance  if  every  hare- 
brained fellow  could  initiate  some- 
thing with  just  a  few  hundred  signers 
to  a  petition,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it.  is  now  so  difficult  to  initiate  or 
refer  a  measure  that  money  must  be 
used  and  circulators  employed,  then 
effective  organization  is  needed  so  that 
petitions  may  be  circulated  voluntar- 
ily. Yes,  that  would  call  for  state- 
wide organization,  and  we  need  state- 
wide organization.  But  I  am  contend- 
ing now  that  it  should  be  built  up 
from  the  bottom,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we  were  about  it.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  some  good  things  that  seem- 
ingly originated  at  the  top,  but  the 
hope  of  re-election  and  the  power  of 
the  farmers'  votes  were  really  the 
potent  force  at  the  bottom  after  all. 

Bottom  Work  For  Schools 

Many  things  there  are  right  at 
home  to  which  we  can  give  our  best 
thought,  and  upon  which  we  can  do 
our  most  earnest  work.  There  are 
our  schools.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
loud  outcry  about  their  "failure"  is 
in  general  justified  by  any  means.  No 
doubt  some  schools  are  poor  enough, 
but  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  greater 
part  of  the  failure  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  parents  themselves.  We  have 
some  schools  here  that  are  very 
small,  and  our  teachers  are  mostly 
young  girls,  but,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  those  teachers  have 
been  trained  to  teach  the  fundamentals 
to  youths  in  a  more  "taking"  way 
than  obtained  when  I  went  to  school. 

While  on  the  subject  of  schools,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to 
overloading  the  course  of  study  in 
rural  schools  with  a  lot  of  stuff  in  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  "work"  of  the 
town  schools.  Did  you  ever  take 
occasion  to  inquire  how  flimsy  and 
superficial  much  of  that  so-called 
"work"  is,  and  how  little  of  it  really 
sticks  where  immature  minds  are 
crowded  to  the  limit?  And  is  anyone 
able  to  comprehend  the  disastrous  re- 
sults that  often  follow?  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  stunted  development  resulting 
from  physical  overwork  in  early 
youth,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  trace 
mental  dullness  to  an  overloaded 
mind  when  the  child  was  young.  To 
secure  better  schools  by  adding  a  few 
more  grades  at  the  top,  where  prac- 
ticable, is  all  right,  but  I  believe  that 
nine  months  for  the  little  ones  inside 
school-house  walls  is  too  long. 

After  all,  the  most  important  part 
of  a  child's  education  should  be  im- 
parted by  its  parents.  That  sounds 
like  a  big  contract,  but  the  functions 
of  a  school,  I  believe,  are  not  so  much 
to  impart  knowledge  as  to  train  the 
mind  to  think;  and  the  parents  who 
are  so  busy,  so  impatient,  so  lazy  or 
so  careless  that  they  will   not  en- 

(Continued  on  Page  1243) 
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Come  Up  Into  the 
Northern  Pacific 
Country 

This  northern  tier  of  states  offers  a 
HEALTHFUL  and  INVIGORATING 
CLIMATE,  SPLENDID  CROP  REC- 
ORDS, and  in  every  respect  unexcelled 
opportunities. 

Low  One  Way  Fares 

will  be  in  effect  daily  Mar.  15  to  Apr.  15, 
1914,  to  many  points  in  Western  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Low  Round -Trip 
Homeseekers'  Excursions 

in  effect  1st  and  3d  Tuesdays  of  each 
month  to  many  points  in  the  north- 
western United  States  and  Canada. 

Northwestern  Crops 

for  1913  were  again  "BUMPER."  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  led  the  United 
States  in  condition  of  the  Corn  Crop. 
Northern  Pacific  territory— the  cream 
•of  the  Northwestern  field— is  at  the 
very  height  of  prosperity.  Farmers 
and  Dairymen  find  conditions  here 
favorable  for  utmost  success. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  literature  (conservative 
and  truthful)  and  full  information,  today,  to 

L.  J.  BRICKER,  General  Immigration  Agent 
341  N.  P.  Building,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

4^^^v7   Northern  Pacific  Ry 
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Think  How  Good  Your  Feet  Will  Feel 
In  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear 

^h.?U  itXwet»  cold  and  sloppy  around  the  place  remember 
that  Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  for  just  that  kind 
of  weather  and  just  your  kind  of  work. 

When  snow  cornea  puton  "Ball-Band"  Arctics— keep  your  feet  warm 
and  dry  and  protect  your  shoes;  and  when  Did  Winter 
&o  n  2WI\>h.^!'d  th.Sre.'8Jhe  snow  and  <  old-excluding 
"Bail-Band  Ooon  lail  Knit  Boot  to  slip  on  your  feet. 


The  Ooon  Tail  Boot  i  s  knit— not  telt,  and  it's 
shrunk  to  the  laBt  fraction  of  an  inch.  It  de- 
fies wind  and  weather  like  a  doable  sheathed 
wall.  45,000  dealers  sell  "Ball-Band."  Look 
for  the  Red  Ball  in  the  store  window  and  on 
the  goods.  Writefor  Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFO.  CO. 
i£2  water  8treet  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"The  Home  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 
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Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  rain, 
sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 
This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.    We  use  it  to  make 

THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE- ASPHALT 


_  Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical  roofing- 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.  1  lie  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  It  water- 
proofs seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

^rJ^!L.p.r.°^ucfrs  °f  "p""11,  .an<L  New  York  Chicago  • 

■  roofing  m  the  world      i  San  Francisco 


New  Year  Resolutions 

By  J.  R.  HUFFMAN,  Nemaha  County 


IN  AN  HUMBLE  little  farm  home  a 
jolly  bunch  of  lads  and  lassies 
were  watching  the  "Old  Year  out 
and  the  New  Year  in."  It  was  a 
generation  ago.  A  north  wind  was 
driving  the  snow  against  the  frosted 
windows  and  a  crackling  fire  was 
burning  in  an  old-fashioned  stove. 
Down  under  the  thatched  roof  of  an 
old  barn,  the  horses  and  cows  were 
munching  hay.  Just  before  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  someone  said:  "All 
ready  for  New  Year  resolutions." 
Quickly  a  young  girl  rejoined,  "I'm 
going  to  have  more  fun  this  year  than 
ever  before." 

Telephones,  rural  mail  delivery  and 
automobiles  have  come  since  then. 
Railroads  have  been  built  and  cities 
have  sprung  up  where  wild  animals 
were  then  the  only  inhabitants,  but 
human  nature  has  not  changed  one 
whit.  The  children  who  now  coast 
down  the  hill  near  our  house  have 
visions  of  a  nicer  sled  next  year  with 
brighter  colors.  The  gay  young  couple 
gliding  over  the  frozen  snow,  with 
the  music  of  sleigh  bells  accompany- 
ing the  beat  of  the  horses'  feet,  are 
only  contented  for  the  moment.  They 
are  dreaming  of  a  cottage  down  among 
the  trees,  where  the  apple  blossoms 
will  furnish  a  retreat  for  the  birds 
at  nesting  time. 

Only  a  little  farther  over  the  hill 
we  get  glimpses  of  ripe  old  age.  In- 
terest in  life  has  not  slacked  for 
them.  On  the  whitewashed  walls  of 
the  woodshed  hang  bunches  of  garden 
seeds.  Flower  seeds  for  next  year  are 
labeled.  Up  in  the  house  in  the  cozy 
living  room  are  two  old  gray  heads 
planning  the  next  year's  garden.  It 
matters  not  at  what  age  we  stop  and 
peep  into  the  personal  ambitions  of 
any  one,  from  the  young  child  to  the 
feeble  old  person,  we  find  them  look- 
ing into  the  future  for  higher 
attainments.  , 

In  1914  "we  are  going  to  have  more 
fun  than  ever  before."  I  like  the  idea, 
whether  it  is  applied  to  the  small  boy 
coasting,  or  the  old  boy  of  three  score 
years  or  more.  Our  tastes  change  as 
the  years  go  by.  The  three-year-old 
of  twenty  years  ago,  who  was  con- 
tented with  a  toy  engine,  now  wants 
an  automobile.  The  middle-aged  couple, 
once  contented  with  a  two-roomed 
cottage,  now  want  a  modern  home. 
Thirty  years  ago  I  attended  church, 
for  the  first  time  in  Nebraska,  in  the 
little  town  of  Brock.  There  was  one 
top  buggy  and  three  two-seated  spring 
wagons  and  I  think  forty  common 
farm  wagons  there.  On  a  public  day 
in  the  same  town  not  long  ago  I  think 


that  more  than  fifty  automobiles  could 
be  seen. 

With  the  approach  of  a  new  year 
we  make  at  least  a  mental  note  of 
our  successes  and  failures,  and  some- 
thing is  the  matter  with  us  if  we  are 
not  planning  on  more  fun  than  we 
have  ever  had  before.  Some  long- 
faced  brother  will  read  this  and  de- 
clare that  he  does  not  see  how  that 
fellow  down  in  Nemaha  County  is 
going  to  have  fun  on  the  farm,  which 
is  noted  for  drudgery.  If  I  thought 
that  I  could  not  have  fun,  real  fun,  I 
would  change  my  occupation  tomorrow. 

If  you  are  a  success  you  are  an 
imitator — unconsciously  perhaps,  but 
nevertheless  an  imitator.  We  never 
try  to  imitate  the  fellow  who  fails, 
but  the  other  fellow.  We  do  not  want 
to  imitate  the  grouch.  There  is  one 
in  our  town  whom  I  have  known  for 
a  dozen  years;  I  have  never  seen  him 
smile.  I  dodge  him  just  as  I  would 
a  patch  of  sand  burrs  when  I  have 
on  shoes  that  have  holes  in  them.  A 
half  a  block  away  another  man's  eyes 
are  sparkling  with  joy.  His  face  is 
over-flowing  with  smiles  all  the  time. 
Each  are  engaged  in  the  same  work. 
Which  of  the  two  shall  we  imitate? 

What  if  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  losses  and  drouths,  of  ehort  crops 
and  dying  pastures?  We  know  the 
average  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  high.  There  are  more  reasons 
to  laugh  than  to  whine.  When  we 
are  making  New  Year  resolutions  this 
year  let  us  make  one  at  least  that  is 
on  the  side  of  a  better  life.  Now  do 
not  get  confused  and  get  th<j  idea  that 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  more 
generously  to  the  preacher;  but  in  the 
home  we  can  add  some  convenience 
for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the 
family.  We  can  plant  some  shade 
trees  or  vines  where  they  will  beau- 
tify the  grounds. 

I  know  one  farmer  who  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year,  "Now,  ma, 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  am  going 
to  do  this  year.  I  am  going  to  make 
the  most  unsightly  spot  on  this  farm 
the  most  beautiful."  A  half  dozen 
crooked  posts  were  removed.  Shabby 
fences  were  torn  down.  A  few  sprouts 
and  grape  vines  were  dug  out.  Good, 
straight  posts  with  woven  wire  fence, 
and  new  gates  painted  neatly,  were 
substituted.  That  little  patch  of  ground 
was  well  plowed.  Geraniums,  pansies, 
gladiolas,  asters  and  ever-blooming 
roses  were  planted.  I  pass  the  place 
often  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  the 
most  attractive  spot  on  that  farm. 
The  commercial  crops  were  not 
neglected  that  year,  either. 


WHERE  HORSE  RAISING  PAYS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  A  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  breed  of 
horses  that  is  most  profitable  to  raise. 
There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  kind  of  feed  and  the  care 
horses  should  have  to  return  the  most 
profit.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  horses  found  on 
farms.  This  depends  largely  on  the 
section  of  the  country  in  which  the 
horses  are  kept. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  more 
horses  are  not  raised  in  the  west  and 
shipped  to  eastern  markets.  Horses 
can  be  raised  much  cheaper  in  the 
west  on  land  that  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  grazing.  Farther  east  horses  are 
being  raised  on  high  priced  land 
where  alfalfa,  grasses  and  grain  can 
be  grown.  If  these  crops  were  fed 
to  dairy  cows  or  hogs,  or  pastured, 
they  would  give  much  larger  returns 
than  horse  production  would  on  this 
land.  That  is,  the  production  of  com- 
mon horses  that  come  into  competi- 
tion with  those  of  the  western  farmers 
or  ranchmen.  Many  eastern  farmers 
raise  colts  that  return  very  little 
profit  after  the  service  fees,  loss  of 
work  by  the  mares  and  the  cost  of 
the  high  priced  pasture  and  grain 
are  deducted. 

To  raise  a  colt  in  eastern  Nebraska 
until  it  is  four  years  old  costs  nearly 
$100.  This  is  not  counting  the  loss 
or  expense  of  disease,  wire  cuts  and 
the  loss  of  an  animal  occasionally. 
In  western  Nebraska  where  land  is 
cheap  and  more  horses  can  be  han- 
dled, a  colt  can  be  raised  until  it  is 
four  years  old  at  a  cost  of  40  per  cent 
less  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state.  In  both  instances  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  cost  for  hiring  the  animal 
kept  for  that  length  of  time.  Cheap 
grazing  land,  cheap  hay  and  cheaper 


grain  makes  western  Nebraska  almost 
an  ideal  place  to  raise  horses. 

Western  horses  from  good  stock,  if 
made  to  rustle  while  young,  make 
draft  horses  of  the  first  quality;  they 
will  stand  more  hard  work  than  horses 
raised  on  choice  feed  and  "babied," 
as  it  is  'often  expressed.  Some  people 
do  not  consider  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  an  animal,  but  look  only  at 
the  market  value  at  selling  time.  I 
think  that  many  colts  are  raised  on 
eastern  farms  and  sold  for  a  big  price 
that  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. I  believe  that  we  should 
raise  horses  which  are  adapted  to  our 
location;  they  pay  larger  profits. 

Many  good  livestock  men  are  living 
on  small  eastern  farms  where  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  a  large  number  of 
animals,  while  many  good  grain 
farmers  are  spending  their  time  and 
money  trying  to  raise  grain  in  some 
semi-arid  section,  allowing  the  valu- 
able hay  and  grass  to  be  wasted.  If 
the  western  horse  does  not  sell  for 
as  much  money  as  the  eastern  horse, 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion still  leaves  the  western  horseman 
in  the  lead.  Every  year  the  west  is 
supplying  the  eastern  markets  with 
more  good  horses,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  H.  H.  BURTON. 

Lincoln  Co. 


American  potatoes  need  improve- 
ment, is  the  opinion  of  specialists  in 
the  department  of  agriculture.  The 
spuds  grown  in  Germany  are  ahead 
of  ours  in  -  flavor  and  food  value. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  some  plant 
breeder  to  distinguish  himself. 


Alfalfa  seed  is  cheaper  now,  we 
believe,  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years.  It  is  a  good  time  to  secure 
seed  for  next  year's  sowing. 
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STORIES  OF  SILO  SUCCESS 


THE  experiences  of  numerous 
farmers  in  southwestern  Ne- 
braska prove  that  the  silo  is  the 
salvation  of  this  section.  A  ration  of 
silage  and  alfalfa  for  beef  production 
or  for  dairy  cattle  is  a  combination 
that  is  hard  to  beat.  In  this  article 
I  will  give  some  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  different  farmers  in  my 
neighborhood  who  use  silage  and 
whose  experiences  bear  out  the  truth 
of  the  above  statements. 

A  farmer  living  north  of  Wilsonville 
cut  his  corn  crop  and  snapped  the 
ears  for  hog  feed.  After  the  fodder 
had  remained  in  the  shock  for  some 
time  he  put  it  in  the  silo.  You  may 
judge  his  surprise  when  upon  feeding 
this  silage  the  cattle  left  good  alfalfa 
hay  to  eat  it.  His  cows  do  better 
when  fed  silage  than  when  run  on 
green  grass,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "They 
are  terribly  taken  up  with  silage." 

A  year  ago  last  fall  a  German 
farmer,  living  south  of  Cambridge, 
dug  a  14x24-foot  pit  silo.  He  delayed 
filling  it,  however,  on  account  of  the 
horse  disease.  Later  the  silo  was 
filled  with  corn  and  kafir  that  had 
stood  in  the  shock  for  a  month.  It 
was  difficult  to  cut  the  stalks  in  short 
lengths,  and  many  long  pieces  of  corn 
silage  were  left  in  the  feed  bunks  by 
the  cattle.  The  amount  refused  was 
slight,  however,  compared  to  that  left 
from  feeding  dry  corn  fodder.  Eigh- 
teen head  of  cattle  were  fed  silage 
and  kafir  fodder  from  late  fall  to  the 
early  days  of  June,  and  the  cows 
among  them  gave  one-half  more  milk 
than  they  did  on  a  grass  and  kafir 
ration  earlier  in  the  season. 

A  short  distance  west  of  Cambridge 
lives  a  stockman  who  uses  three  silos. 
One  of  his  experiences  demands  par- 
ticular mention.  Kafir  fodder  that 
had  remained  in  the  shock  through 
the  winter  was  put  in  the  silo  early 
in  March.  Although  the  dry  fodder 
could  not  be  cut  up  properly,  this 
silage  fed  out  much  better  than  dry 
kafir  does  in  the  spring.  At  one  time 
he  had  seventy-five  tons  of  silage 
left  over  from  the  previous  year,  and 
it  seemed  to  go  farther  than  freshly- 
made  silage  because,  as  he  believes, 
it  is  a  more  solid  feed. 

Silage  for  Summer 
Last  fall  this  farmer  put  105  calves 
on  a  ration  of  corn  silage  and  alfalfa 
and  fed  them  through  the  winter.  In 
the  spring  thirty-five  head  were 
placed  on  good  pasture  and  the  re- 
maining seventy  were  kept  in  a  tight 
corral  and  fed  all  the  silage  and 
alfalfa  hay  they  would  eat.  This  fall 
it  was  found  that  the  calves  which 
were  fed  in  the  lot  were  the  only 
ones  that  paid  for  their  keep.  One 
hand-raised  calf  among  the  lot-fed 
bunch  weighed  400  pounds  last  De- 
cember; on  March  10  he  weighed  780 
pounds  and  on  November  2,  1,095 
pounds.  About  the  first  of  August 
the  silage  and  hay  ration  was  supple- 
mented with  corn,  which  was  grad- 
ually increased  until  on  November  1 
they  were  fed  all  they  would  eat. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  calves 
were  content  to  remain  in  the  feed 
lot  and  did  not  try  to  break  out. 

The  same  stockman  began  to  feed 
silage  to  stock  cattle  about  the  first 
of  August,  because  the  pasture  was 
getting  short.  By  supplementing  the 
pasture  this  early  he  was  able  to  take 
the  stock  off  the  grass  in  fair  con- 
dition. While  he  has  kept  no  record 
of  the  milk  increase  due  to  silage  and 
alfalfa,  he  believes  that  this  ration 
will  produce  more  milk  than  kafir 
and  silage. 

Across  the  river  from  Cambridge 
I  found  a  farmer  who  has  a  pit  silo 
and  feeds  silage  and  the  fourth  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  to  his  cows.  If  the 
alfalfa  is  fed  alone,  the  oversight  is 
noticeable  at  the  next  milking.  A  ton 
of  silage  and  a  ton  of  alfalfa,  in  his 
opinion,  are  equal  to  two  tons  of 
alfalfa.  His  brother,  who  lives  a  few 
miles  farther  down  the  river,  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  feeding  calves. 
Two  lots  of  calves  were  being  fed 
silage  and  alfalfa  at  the  time  I  visited 
his  place,  and  out  of  this  number  six 
were  eating  hay  while  the  others 
were  busy  at  the  silage  bunk. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feeding 
period  these  calves  ate  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  daily, 
but  now  they  consume  six  pounds  of 
hay  and  sixteen  pounds  of  silage. 
Less  than  one-half  as  much  alfalfa 
is  fed  now  than  at  the  beginning,  and 
a  cheaper  feed  is  substituted  for  it. 


By  C.  BOLLES,  Red  Willow  County 


This  farmer  believes  that  cows  give 
one-third  more  milk  when  fed  alfalfa 
and  silage  than  when  fed  alfalfa 
alone.  He  fed  his  cows  silage  one 
year  while  they  were  on  good  grass, 
but  when  the  silage  was  discontinued 
the  milk  flow  decreased. 

A  Silo  Neighborhood 

The  neighborhood  about  Cambridge 
furnishes  numerous  examples  of  the 
popularity  of  the  silo.  A  farmer 
north  of  town  was  having  a  difficult 
time  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  a 
rolling  quarter  of  land.  As  a  means 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty  he  dug 
two  pit  silos  this  fall  and  filled  one 
of  them.  He  says  that  some  of  his 
cows  which  were  almost  dry  before 
he  began  to  feed  silage  are  now  giv- 
ing a  good  quantity  of  milk.  Were 
the  same  cows  fed  dry  corn  fodder 
they  would  not  give  any  milk.  The 
silo  has  made  it  possible  for  this 
man  to  keep  a  dozen  or  more  cows 
now,  while  formerly  he  could  keep 
but  eight.  He  asserts  that  silage  is 
worth  $8  a  ton  to  him. 

Some    farmers    co-operate    in  the 


Calves  are  run  in  the  feed  lot  as  soon 
as  they  are  removed  from  pasture, 
and  are  wintered  on  silage,  alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  fodder.  Early  in  Febru- 
ary the  calves  are  started  on  a  grain 
ration  and  by  April  are  on  a  full  feed. 
At  this  time  the  silage  is  discon- 
tinued and  alfalfa  takes  its  place  in 
the  ration.  A  month  later  the  calves 
are  marketed,  having  gained  400 
pounds  since  fall.  If  you  wish  to 
know  the  real  value  of  a  silo,  ask 
this  farmer.  He  built  his  silo  in  1911 
and,  through  it,  saved  his  cattle  from 
a  low  market.  In  addition  he  was 
able  to  buy  calves  at  his  own  price 
from  his  neighbors  of  less  foresight. 
His  ninety-ton  stave  silo  was  paid 
for  in  one  year. 

In  1911  two  brothers,  who  were 
making  a  specialty  of  breeding  Here- 
ford cattle,  lost  their  stacked  alfalfa 
by  a  flood,  which  also  killed  the 
majority  of  the  growing  crop.  To 
make  the  situation  worse,  their  corn 
was  beaten  down  by  hail,  and  they 
had  200  head  of  cattle  to  carry 
through  the   winter.     They  thought 


THE  SILO  SAVES  IT  ALL 


work  of  building  and  filling  their 
silos  and  thus  save  a  considerable 
part  of  the  expense.  North  of  In- 
dianola  I  found  three  farmers  who 
had  dug  and  filled  their  silos  by 
changing  work.  I  talked  with  one  of 
them;  he  said  his  cows  were  giving 
as  much  milk  when  fed  a  ration  of 
wheat  straw  and  silage  as  they  did 
when  running  on  green  pasture.  This 
farmer  feeds  some  silage  to  his  work 
horses  and  says  they  are  doing  fine. 

Another  farmer,  living  midway  be- 
tween Bartley  and  Cambridge,  intends 
to  make  the  silo  furnish  his  income. 
He  has  given  up  the  idea  of  raising 
corn  and  wheat  for  a  living,  and  has 
built  a  200-ton  silo.  He  will  raise 
feeders  and  fatten  them.  This  fall 
he  is  feeding  twenty-five  calves  and 
thirty-three  mature  cattle  on  silage, 
alfalfa  hay  and  straw.  At  the  time 
I  visited  his  place  the  silage  bunks 
were  empty  and  the  cattle  were 
standing  around  waiting  for  them  to 
be  filled  again. 

Fifty  calves  fed  silage  and  cane  by 
a  farmer  north  of  Cambridge,  made 
better  gains  last  winter  than  calves 
fed  cane  and  millet,  and  consequently 
this  farmer  values  silage  above  millet 
as  a  feed  for  calves.  Cows  fed  silage 
in  addition  to  cane  or  millet  when 
nearly  dry  gave  one  and  one-half 
times  as  much  milk  as  they  did  when 
fed  millet  alone.  To  this  farmer, 
silage  is  worth  $6  a  ton,  although  a 
neighbor  offered  to  sell  some  for  $3. 
How  Silo  Saves 

A  short  distance  east  of  this  farmer 
is  a  man   who   fattens   baby  beef. 


they  were  against  the  wall  "proper." 
But  this  is  what  they  did :  They  filled 
two  150-ton  silos  with  the  hailed 
corn  and  by  buying  eight  tons  of  feed 
they  were  able  to  carry  the  cattle 
through  the  winter  until  grass  came. 
Thus  they,  too,  consider  that  the  silos 
paid  for  themselves  in  one  year. 
The  Gospel  Preached 

The  fall  of  1911  furnished  many 
instances  of  silo  benefits  and  profits. 
During  the  fall  a  Dunkard  minister 
decided  that  it  would  be  wise  to  invest 
in  a  stave  silo.  By  preaching  the  silo 
gospel  he  also  persuaded  eleven  of 
his  brethren  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
silo  users.  Now,  ten  of  the  twelve 
cannot  see  how  they  got  along  with- 
out silos  for  such  a  time.  Silage  is 
the  major  part  of  the  feed  for  their 
cows.  During  this  same  fall  twenty- 
three  acres  of  poor  corn  was  the 
entire  feed  that  one  farmer  had  to 
carry  his  cattle  through  the  winter. 
But  by  digging  a  silo  and  canning  his 
corn  crop  he  brought  his  stock  through 
with  flying  colors.  This  was  an  un- 
usual feat,  even  in  a  good  year. 

Not  every  one  is  pleased  with  silage 
as  a  feed.  For  example,  the  German 
farmer  who  failed  to  add  enough 
water  to  the  fodder  as  it  was  being 
cut  and  put  in  the  silo,  had  bad  luck 
with  his  silage  last  season.  This  year 
he  decided  not  to  lose  600  bushels  of 
corn  through  the  canning  process, 
and,  therefore,  he  is  feeding  his  corn 
crop  in  the  form  of  fodder.  Another 
farmer  built  a  silo  with  the  intention 
of  feeding  mules.  The  silo  wasn't 
built  properly,  and,  in  addition,  he 


expected  too  much  from  half-spoiled 
fodder  that  was  minus  ears.  A  third 
farmer  depended  too  much  on  silage 
as  a  cow  feed,  and,  not  having  the 
proper  facilities  for  stock  raising,  his 
cows  lost  their  calves  and  he  thought 
it  was  due  to  the  silage. 

Cost  of  Silos 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  silo  suited 
to  the  needs  of  every  farmer  and  to 
the  size  of  his  pocketbook.  One  feeder 
told  me  that  his  200-ton  stave  silo 
cost  him  $1,000.  A  16x32-foot  tile 
silo  near  Cambridge  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $400.  This  included  the  foun- 
dation, but  not  the  roof.  A  19x32-foot 
tile  silo  in  the  same  community  cost 
the  owner  a  little  more  than  $500 
without  the  roof.  The  tile  silo  seems 
to  be  a  very  serviceable  one,  but  the 
natives  are  waiting  to  see  if  they 
crack.  Near  these  tile  silos  I  found 
one  made  of  flooring  boards.  The 
farmer  had  taken  six-inch  flooring 
boards  and  built  a  12x20-foot  silo  at 
a  cost  of  not  more  than  $40.  Although 
it  required  but  a  day  and  a  half  to 
build  this  silo,  it  will  last  this  farmer 
for  years,  and  pay  for  itself  in  one  year. 

Pit  silos  are  makeshifts  that  cost 
the  owners  whatever  they  wish  to  put 
in  them.  I  know  of  three  llx25-foot 
pit  silos  that  were  constructed  at  a 
cash  outlay  of  $7  each.  This  is  the 
second  season  for  them  and  they  are 
giving  good  service.  North  of  Bartley 
is  a  farmer  who  paid  $225  for  the 
digging  and  plastering  of  four  silos, 
ranging  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  feet  in  depth.  This  is  the  only 
case  of  which  I  know  where  a  farmer 
has  put  down  more  than  two  silos 
at  one  time.  One  farmer  decided  that 
he  needed  a  pit  silo,  even  if  he  had  to 
haul  the  sand  nine  miles.  He  used 
thirty-five  sacks  of  cement,  five  loads 
of  sand  and  his  total  expense  for 
constructing  a  12x30-foot  silo  was 
$50.  Another  farmer,  living  nearer 
the  sand  pit,  put  down  a  14x24-foot 
silo  at  a  cash  outlay  of  $32. 

A  stockman  who  uses  two  16x26- 
foot  silos,  and  a  third  measuring  20x26 
feet,  estimates  that  it  costs  between 
60  and  70  cents  for  each  ton  of  capac- 
ity to  make  a  pit  silo.  He  also  finds 
that  a  20x26-foot  silo  is  too  large  in 
diameter,  and  has  trouble  with  the 
plastering  dropping  from  the  walls. 
He  recommends  that  the  silo  be  forty 
feet  in  depth  so  the  farmer  can  feed 
for  a  period  of  200  days  at  the  least. 
He  says  this  is  none  too  large,  con- 
sidering the  pasture  conditions  of 
recent  years.  Since  his  silos  have 
cracked  in  places  at  the  ground  line, 
he  believes  it  is  wise  to  extend  the 
collar  eighteen  inches  below  the 
frost  line. 

Cost  of  Filling 

Since  conditions  vary  so  much,  it  is 
almost  useless  to  attempt  to  give  data 
on  the  cost  of  filling  the  silo.  In  one 
locality  it  costs  25  cents  a  ton  to 
have  the  fodder  cut  into  silage,  while 
in  another,  where  the  cutter  is  owned 
jointly,  it  costs  $1  an  hour  for  engine 
hire.  In  a  third  locality  the  cutter 
rents  for  $5,  the  engine  costs  $10  and 
the  fuel  amounts  to  $6  for  a  day's  run. 
In  one  community  I  know  of  some 
farmers  that  own  their  cutter  jointly 
and  use  an  old  horse  power  to  operate 
it.  This  is  giving  good  results.  In 
still  another  neighborhood  one  farmer 
has  a  four  and  one-half  horsepower 
engine  and  a  small  cutter  that  can 
be  operated  thereby.  The  number  of 
acres  of  corn  necessary  to  fill  a  silo 
varied  from  three  or  four  of  bottom 
corn  land  for  a  14x32-foot  silo  to  150 
of  hailed  corn  that  was  used  to  fill  a 
16x32-foot  silo. 

One  of  the  most  successful  farmers 
in  Furnas  county  said  there  was 
enough  waste  on  the  average  upland 
farm  to  furnish  a  living  for  the  family 
thereon.  If  this  waste  was  saved,  the 
products  sold  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  farming  would  be  all  profit. 
He  inferred  that  the  silo  could  bring 
about  this  saving.  He  has  had  three 
years  of  experience  with  the  silo  and 
has  worked  his  way  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  in  material  things;  there- 
fore he  should  know.  Another  farmer 
said  that  a  quarter  which  was  level 
enough  to  farm  could  carry  100  cattle 
if  the  owner  would  only  break  it  up 
and  plant  150  acres  to  ensilage  crops. 
He  has  grounds  on  which  to  base  his 
assertions,  since  he  farms  on  a  hill 
and  uses  his  corn  to  winter  a  number 
of  calves.  He  supplements  the  silage 
with  alfalfa  hay,  however. 
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SHARPIES 


C TUBULAR  B 
REAM  SEPARATOR 


There  never  has  been 
any  question  about  the 
excellence  of  our  prod- 
uct, and  there  never 
will  be  — something 
worth  remembering 
when  you  buy  a  cream 
separator. 


The  SHARPLES  has 
been  the  universally 
recognized  bestsince  its 
introduction  thirty-two 
years  ago.  It  is  made 
as  it  should  be  made, 
regardless  of  manufac- 
turing cost,  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  reputa- 
tion that  warrants 
conviction  in  the  wis- 
dom of  your  purchase. 

Write  for  Catalog 

THE  SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dallas,  Texas  Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.     Omaha,  Neb. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.     Winnipeg,  Can. 
Toronto,  Can. 

Agencies  Everywhere 


Write  for 
"Betty" 

That's  the  name 
of  the  beautiful 
girl  on  the 


1914 
Calendar 

(Size,  13  X  32  inches) 


Send  vour  name  and 
address  and  a  2c  stamp 
(it  pays  part  of  the 
postage)  and  we'll 
send  you  Free  and 
postpaid  this  beautifully  litho- 
graphed and  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  oil  painting 
Betty,  "painted  especially  for 
us.  1914  calendar  is  attached. 

FREE 

Coca-Cola  booklet  enclosed. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Old  Seed  Corn 

Don't  plant  CHAFFY,  IMMATURE 
SEED  CORN  of  the  1913  corn  crop.  If 
you  expect  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn 
in  1914   you  must  plant  good  seed. 

I  have  considerable  seed  corn  left 
from  my  1912  corn  crop  and  it  is  of 
excellent  quality. 

Some  of  my  corn  made  75  bubhels  per 
acre  last   year  on  upland. 

This  corn  has  been  kept  in  good  condition 

Have  REID'S  YELLOW  DENT,  WHITE 
ELEPHANT.  ST.  CHARLES  WHITE 
and  RED  or  BLOODY  BUTCHER 

Also  have  KHERSON  and  SWEDISH 
SELECT  OATS  of  the  1913  crop,  yield- 
ing 6">  bushels'  per  acre. 

Write  for  catalog  before  prices  go  up. 
FRANK  J.  RIST         HUMBOLDT,  NEB. 


PORK  FOR  THE  FARMER'S  FAMILY 

By  ANDREW  BOSS,  University  of  Minnesota 


IN  the  corn  belt  at  least,  hogs 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  meat  for 
farmers  and  their  families.  There  is 
a  tradition  somewhere  that  the  few 
weeks  just  following  Thanksgiving  is 
the  logical  time  to  provide  the  year's 
supply  of  meat  for  the  farm.  The 
tradition  arose  doubtless  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  at  this  season  less 
difficult  to  keep  a  portion  of  the  meat 
fresh  for  immediate  use  than  at  other 
seasons. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  most 
generous  supply  of  animals  for  meat 
purposes  is  likely  to  be  available  at 
this  time,  because  it  is  the  fattening 
season.  But  hogs  can  be  slaughtered 
and  cured  at  almost  any  season  when 
the  weather  is  not  too  close  and 
muggy.  Therefore,  while  no  par- 
ticular season  is  named  as  best,  it  is 
well  to  consider  at  this  time  of  the 
year  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  a 
future  supply. 

Preparation  for  Slaughter 

Hogs  intended  for  use  as  human 
food  should  be  in  good  health  prior 
to  slaughter  and  in  at  least  reason- 
ably good  flesh.  Unless  the  animals 
are  in  good  health,  and  are  free  from 
bruises,  the  flesh  does  not  cure  or 
keep  well.  Experienced  butchers 
advise  never  to  kill  an  animal  that 
is  losing  flesh.  Where  such  a  con- 
dition  exists  the   muscle  fibres  are 


Fig.  1 — Carcass  of  a  hog,  showing  the  four 
major  divisions':  head,  shoulders,  middle 
and  hams. 

shrinking  in  volume  and  contain 
correspondingly  less  water.  As  a 
consequence  the  meat  is  tough  and 
dry  and  does  not  cure  well,  nor  is  it 
palatable  when  cured. 

A  pig  six  to  nine  months  of  age 
and  weighing  200  to  250  pounds  is 
the  most  desirable  size  of  animal  for 
family  use.  A  pig  at  that  weight  and 
age  has  but  little  waste,  the  flavor 
of  the  meat  is  good  and  the  carcass 
can  be  conveniently  handled.  There 
is  seldom  much  profit  in  feeding  hogs 
to  a  greater  weight  than  250  pounds, 
unless  they  are  kept  on  coarse,  cheap 
feed  to  carry  over  for  growth. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  quality 
of  meat  and  have  it  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  curing,  it  is  important  that 
the  pig  intended  for  slaughter  be  kept 
off  feed  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
previously.  When  full  fed  the  system 
is  clogged,  the  blood  capillaries  are 
distended  and  the  circulation  reaches 
to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  When  a 
hog  in  this  condition  is  dressed  it  is 
found  to  have  the  blood  particles  left 
in  the  capillaries,  giving  a  reddish 
appearance  to  the  skin  and  external 
surfaces.  This  is  not  desirable  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  appearance  or 
of  keeping  qualities. 

It  is  important  also  that  hogs  be 
not  excited,  chased  or  warmed  up 
before  slaughtering.  When  over- 
heated, the  meat  in  the  heavy  parts 
of  the  carcass  is  very  likely  to  sour, 
change  color  and  spoil  rapidly.  While 
feed  should  be  withheld,  a  full  supply 
of  water  should  be  provided  up  to  the 
very  time  of  slaughter.  The  water 
courses  freely  through  the  system, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  wash  out  the 
food  particles  and  to  cause  the  blood 
veins  to  empty  easily  when  the 
animal  is  bled. 

Slaughtering 

In  dressing  hogs,  as  in  other  farm 
operations,  it  is  essential  that  prepa- 
ration be  made  for  rapid  and  skillful 
work.  Suitable  tools  should  be  pro- 
vided. A  good  straight  blade,  a 
sticking  knife,  a  hog  hook,  "candle 
stick"  or  other  scrapers,  and  a  con- 
venient place  for  working  are  the 
most  important  items  of  consideration. 
Needless  to  say  the  knives  should  be 
sharp  for  good  work. 

On  the  farm  a  barrel  is  the  recep- 
tacle commonly  used  for  scalding. 
There  is  no  need  for  anything  better. 
The  barrel,  set  at  the  proper  slant 
with  the  open  end  against  a  table  or 
platform  about  two  feet  high  and  with 
the  bottom  securely  fastened,  provides 
good  facilities  for  scalding  without 
any  danger  of  accidents.  Where  much 
slaughtering  is  to  be  done  a  table 


built  for  the  purpose  is  very  desirable. 
For  occasional  use  otten  a  large  box 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose. 
The  more  quietly  the  pigs  can  be 
handled  the  better,  and  care  should 
be  used  in  catching  and  throwing 
them  not  to  bruise  the  bodies  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Hogs  are  not  usually  stunned 
before  bleeding.  The  more  common 
way  is  to  lay  the  animal  on  its  back 
where  it  is  held  until  stuck.  Two 
men  can  handle  a  large  hog  if  they 
understand  the  business.  By  reaching 
under  the  animal,  one  at  the  fore  legs 
and  one  at  the  hind  legs,  they  can 
easily  turn  a  heavy  hog  on  its  back. 
Then  if  one  man  will  stand  astride 
the  body  with  his  feet  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  hog,  he  can  hold  it  in 
place  while  the  other  does  the  sticking. 

A  straight  bladed,  narrow  knife 
about  eight  inches  long  is  best  for 
this  purpose.  It  should  be  inserted 
in  the  throat  just  in  front  of  the 
breast  bone.  The  point  is  directed 
toward  the  rear  and  exactly  over  the 
line  of  the  back  bone.  This  is  im- 
portant, and  necessary  to  avoid  run- 
ning the  knife  between  the  rigs  and 
the  shoulder,  which  would  cause  the 
blood  to  settle  there  with  consequent 
waste  in  trimming.  Often  blood  set- 
tling in  the  shoulder  will  result  in 
a  piece  of  meat  that  keeps  very  poorly. 

When  the  knife  has  been  inserted 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  hog,  it 
should  be  turned  quickly  to  one  side 
and  withdrawn.  In  so  doing  the 
arteries  which  run  close  together  just 
inside  the  breast  bone  will  both  be 
cut  when  the  knife  is  turned,  provided 
it  is  sharp  at  both  sides  at  the  point. 
Scalding 

The  water  for  scalding  should  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  200 
to  210  degrees,  or  just  under  boiling. 
If  it  must  be  taken  from  the  house 
tu  an  out-of-doors  butchering  place, 
if  should  be  boiling  when  removed 
from  the  fire.  It  will  then  be  at  about 
the  right  temperature  for  scalding  if 
put  in  a  cold  barrel.  The  water 
should  be  ready  for  scalding  before 
the  hog  is  caught.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  removed  from  the  fire 
until  the  hog  is  nearly  dead.  When 
the  hog  is  scalded  the  water  should 
be  at  a  temperature  of  185  to  195 
degrees.  Water  10  to  20  degrees 
colder  will  scald  the  hog,  but  more 
time  will  be  required  and  the  results 
are  hardly  as  satisfactory. 

If  the  water  is  too  hot  it  is  likely 
to  set  the  hair,  and  will  cause  more 
trouble  than  if  the  water  is  too  cold. 
A  thermometer  cannot  always  be  used 
in  testing  the  water,  but  if  when  a 
few  drops  of  blood  are  dropped  into 
the  water  it  curdles  quickly  it  shows 
that  the  water  is  hot  enough.  Testing 
the  water  with  the  finger  can  also 
be  learned  sufficiently  well  that  one 
can  become  quite  expert  in  gauging 
the  temperature.  A  small  shovelful 
of  hard  wood  ashes,  a  lump  of  lime, 
a  tablespoonful  of  concentrated  lye, 
or  a  handful  of  salt  should  be  added 
to  the  water  to  loosen  the  scurf  on 
the  body  of  the  hog. 

Life  should  be  extinct  before  the 
hog  is  scalded,  else  the  blood  in  the 
small  blood  vessels  near  the  surface 
of  the  skin  will  be  cooked,  giving  a 
reddish  tinge  to  the  carcass.  While 
scalding,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  hog 
moving  constantly  to  avoid  cooking 
the  skin.  Withdrawing  occasionally 
from  the  water  to  air  will  prevent 
trouble  of  this  sort.  Frequent  testing 
is  necessary  to  learn  when  sufficient 
scalding  has  been  done.  As  soon  as 
the  hair  and  scurf  slip  easily  from 
the  surface  the  hog  should  be  removed 
from  the  water. 

In  case  it  is  suspected  that  the 
water  is  too  hot,  it  is  well  to  scald 
the  rear  end  of  the  hog  first.  If  too 
cold,  it  would  be  well  to  scald  the 
front  end  of  the  hog  first  in  order  to 
get  a  good  scald  on  the  ears  and 
snout,  which  are  difficult  to  clean 
unless  well  scalded.  The  head  and 
feet  should  be  cleaned  first  as  they 
cool  quickly  and  do  not  clean  well 
when  cool.  A  small  round  tool  called 
a  "candle  stick  scraper,"  and  which 
can  be  purchased  for  about  25  cents, 
is  very  convenient  in  removing  the 
hair  from  the  head  and  body. 

After  pulling  out  the  long  bristles 
by  hand  and  with  the  candle  stick 
scraper,  the  surface  of  the  body 
should  be  scraped  to  remove  the  scurf 
and  fine  hair.    Then  rinse  over  the 


entire  carcass  with  hot  water  and 
shave  clean  with  a  sharp  knife.  The 
ears  and  nose  should  be  cleaned 
thoroughly,  and  if  the  feet  are  to  be 
used  they  should  be  cleaned  clear  to 
the  hoofs.  Then  the  gambrel  cords 
in  the  back  of  the  hind  leg  below  the 
knee  should  be  raised  and  the  gam- 
brel inserted  and  the  hog  hung  up. 
Wash  down  again  if  necessary  and 
prepare  for  dressing. 

Removing  the  Entrails 

First  split  the  pelvis  arch  between 
the  hams,  separating  the  bones  with 
a  knife.  This  can  be  easily  done  in 
a  young  hog  if  the  cut  is  made  true 
to  the  center  of  the  joint.  Open  the 
body  down  the  center  line  to  the 
breast,  shielding  the  point  of  the 
knife  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
and  guiding  it  with  the  right.  In  this 
way  there  is  little  danger  of  cutting 
the  intestines.  Split  the  breast  bone 
with  a  knife  or  an  axe  and  cut  down 
through  the  sticking  place  to  the  chin. 

Cut  around  the  rectum  and  remove 
the  intestines  by  pulling  down  from 
the  top  until  the  kidneys  are  reached. 
Use  the  knife  whenever  necessary  to 
sever  the  cords  attaching  the  intes- 
tines to  the  body  cavity.  In  dressing 
hogs  for  sale  the  kidney  fat  should 
not  be  disturbed.  For  farm  use  it 
may  be  left  in  the  body  in  cool 
weather.  This  fat,  called  "leaf,"  may 
be  removed  in  warm  weather  to  allow 
quicker  and  more  thorough  cooling. 
The  intestines  and  paunch  should 
come  out  together.  As  they  are  re- 
moved the  gall  bladder  lies  in  plain 
sight  on  the  liver  which  is  attached 
to  the  diaphragm.  This  gall  bladder 
should  be  stripped  off  after  starting 
at  the  upper  part,  or  duct  end,  with 
the  knife.  Avoid  spilling  the  con- 
tents on  the  meat. 

Insert  the  fingers  under  the  liver 
and  strip  it  out.  Cut  across  the  artery, 
running  down  the  back  bone  and  cut 
around  the  diaphragm,  removing  them 
with  the  heart,  lungs,  gullet  and 
tongue.  A  small  block  or  corn  cob 
should  be  inserted  between  the  jaws 
to  allow  free  drainage.  The  body 
cavity  can  then  be  washed  out  with 
cold  water  and  wiped  dry  with  a 
coarse  cloth.  In  hot  weather,  or  in 
handling  heavy  hogs,  it  is  well  to  split 
the  back  bone  to  facilitate  cooling. 

The  best  temperature  at  which  to 
cool  meat  ranges  from  34  to  40  de- 


Fig.  2 — A  well  trimmed  ham. 

grees.  It  is  difficult  to  control  the 
temperature  on  the  farm,  but  a  favor- 
able day  or  night  at  least  can  be 
selected.  In  the  summer  season  or 
during  a  warm  spell,  it  is  best  to 
dress  the  animal  toward  night,  leav- 
ing, it  to  hang  out-of-doors  over  night 
to  cool.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to 
freeze  on  the  surface  before  the  ani- 
mal heat  is  out  of  the  inner  parts. 
Fresh  meat  takes  on  odors  easily  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  fresh 
paint,  tar,  kerosene  or  other  odorous 
materials  are  near  the  meat.  The 
meat  should  be  hung  away  from  flies 
or  other  insects  and  an  effort  made 
to  have  it  thoroughly  cooled  through 
and  through  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  of  slaughter. 

Cutting  Up  the  Carcass 
Pork  cuts  best  just  as  soon  as  it  is 
cooled.  If  the  carcass  has  not  been 
.split  it  should  be  laid  on  a  block, 
t-ench  or  table  and  the  head  removed, 
an  inch  back  of  the  ears.  (See  Fig.  1.) 
Next  remove  the  shoulders  be'veen 
the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  Cut  off  the 
hams  about  two  inches  in  front  of 
the  pelvic  bones.  Split  the  hams  and 
trim  to  a  smooth  rounded  piece.  The 
feet  may  be  removed  at  the  hock 
joints,  but  sawing  them  off  a  couple 
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of  inches  above  the  hock  joints  would 
be  better  as  the  hams  will  pack  much 
closer  in  a  barrel. 

The  middle  piece  may  be  split  with 
a  saw  or  axe  and  the  leaf  lard  re- 
moved, if  this  was  not  taken  out  when 
the  hog  was  dressed.  The  kidneys 
should  come  out  with  the  fat.  Next 
strip  out  the  loin  and  the  rib.  The 
lean  meat  found  on  the  back  should 
be  left  on  the  loin,  which  is  a  choice 
portion  for  fresh  pork  chops  or  for 
roasting.  When  the  ribs  are  struck 
one  should  cut  as  closely  to  them  as 
possible,  thus  leaving  the  lean  layer 
on  the  side  and  greatly  improving  the 
quality  of  the  bacon. 

The  sides  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of 
any  shape  desired.  Where  it  is  to  be 
cured  and  smoked  for  bacon,  it  is 
well  to  remove  the  top  one-third, 
called  the  back  strip.  The  lower  two- 
thirds,  called  the  bacon  strip,  should 
be  squared  off  and  prepared  for  curing 


Fig.  3 — A  shoulder  trimmed  to  give  a 
shoulder  butt,  or  soft  pork  piece,  and  a 
picnic  ham.  The  trimmings  are  made  into 
sausage  and  lard. 

as  bacon.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
strips  if  desired.  All  scraggy  parts 
should  be  removed,  the  lean  being 
saved  for  sausage  meat  and  the  fat 
fried  out  for  lard. 

In  trimming  the  shoulder  it  is  well 
to  take  out  the  ribs  and  neck  bones 
first,  and  then  remove  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  down  to  the  blade.  This 
makes  an  excellent  piece  of  pork  for 
cooking  with  beans.  Trim  off  all 
bloody  spots  and  neck  meat.  Remove 
the  fat  above  the  knee  joint.  The 
head  may  be  split  through  the  center 
and  then  into  quarters.  The  jowls 
can  be  worked  up  for  sausage  meat 
or  head  cheese  as  desired.  If  the  side 
meat  is  not  intended  for  use  as  bacon 
it  is  better  to  cut  if  into  smaller 
pieces,  for  then  it  will  pack  more 
closely  in  the  barrel. 

It  is  desirable  to  keep  a  portion 
of  the  meat  fresh  for  immediate  use. 
The  loin,  spare  ribs  and  sausage  meat 
are  usually  so  handled.  To  keep  for 
any  great  length  of  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  room  where  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  just  above 
the  freezing  point.  Occasionally  it  is 
advisable  to  freeze  the  meat,  thus 
keeping  it  fresh  until  wanted  for  use. 
Freezing  injures  the  flavor,  however, 
and  if  it  can  be  kept  without  freezing, 
that  is  the  more  satisfactory  method. 
Rubbing  a  thin  coat  of  salt  over  the 
surface  of  the  meat  will  preserve  it 
sufficiently  for  a  few  days  during  the 
fall  and  winter  season.  To  keep  very 
long,  meat  must  either  be  kept  at 
about  32  to  34  degrees  or  frozen  solid. 
Preparation  For  Curing 
To  insure  good  keeping  qualities 
when  cured,  the  meat  must  be  thor- 
oughly cooled  before  salting.  If 
salted  before  the  animal  heat  is  out, 
the  shrinkage  of  the  muscles  causes 
the  retention  of  injurious  gases,  giv- 
ing an  offensive  odor  to  the  meat. 
Frozen  meat  does  not  take  the  salt 
well,  either,  and  uneven  curing  will 
result.  The  sooner  the  curing  begins 
after  the  meat  is  cooled  the  better 
will  be  the  quality.  Tainted  meat 
may  be  cured  so  that  it  will  keep,  but 
preservatives  cannot  bring  back  the 
natural  flavor  when  once  it  is  lost. 
Ordinarily,  curing  should  be  started 
within  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
after  slaughtering. 

A  clean,  hardwood  barrel  is  a  satis- 
factory vessel  in  which  to  cure  meat. 
A  large  stone  jar,  while  more  expen- 
sive, is  much  more  desirable  as  it  can 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  scalding, 
thus  removing  all  harmful  molds  and 
bacteria.  If  meat  has  spoiled  pre- 
viously in  the  vessel  to  be  used,  it  is 
very  essential  that  it  be  scalded  out 
and  thoroughly  disinfected  before 
packing  again  with  fresh  meat. 

Salt,  sugar  and  molasses  are  the 
best  preservatives  for  curing.  Butchers 
use  borax,  formalin,  salicylic  acid  and 
other  chemicals,  but  these  are  harm- 
ful to  health  and  should  be  avoided. 
Saltpeter  in  very  small  quantities  may 
be  safely  used,  though  it  also  is  harm- 
ful to  the  health,  and  should  be  dis- 


pensed with  when  possible.  Saleratus 
in  small  quantities  may  be  used  to 
sweeten  the  brine.  It  is  especially 
useful  in  warm  weather. 

Recipes  For  Curing 

The  following  recipes  have  been 
thoroughly  tried  and  have  been 
recommended  for  general  use.  The 
one  for  sugar  cured  hams  and  bacons 
gives  especially  good  results. 

Plain  Salt  Pork. — Rub  each  piece 
of  meat  with  fine  common  salt  and 
pack  closely  in  a  barrel.  Allow  it  to 
stand  over  night.  The  next  day  weigh 
out  ten  pounds  of  salt  and  two  ounces 
of  saltpeter  to  each  100  pounds  of 
meat  and  dissolve  in  four  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  Pour  this  brine,  when 
cold,  over  the  meat,  cover  and 
weight  down  to  keep  it  under  the 
brine.  Meat  will  pack  best  if  cut  into 
pieces  about  six  inches  square.  The 
pork  should  be  kept  in  the  brine 
until  used. 

Sugar  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon. — 
When  the  meat  is  cooled,  rub  each 
piece  with  salt  and  allow  it  to  drain 
over  night.  Then  pack  it  in  a  barrel 
with  the  hams  and  shoulders  in  the 
bottom,  using  the  strips  to  fill  in  be- 
tween or  to  put  on  top.  Weigh  out  for 
each  100  pounds  of  meat,  eight  pounds 
of  salt,  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
and  two  ounces  of  saltpeter.  Dissolve 
all  in  four  gallons  of  water  and  cover 
the  meat  with  the  brine.  For  summer 
use  it  is  safest  to  boil  the  brine  before 
using.  In  that  case  it  should  be 
thoroughly  cooled  before  it  is  used. 
For  winter  curing  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  boil  the  brine.  Bacon  strips 
should  remain  in  this  brine  four  to 
six  weeks;  hams  six  to  eight  weeks. 
This  is  a  standard  recipe,  and  has 
given  the  highest  satisfaction.  Hams 
and  bacon  cured  in  the  spring  will 
keep  right  through  the  summer  after 
they  are  smoked.  The  meat  will  be 
sweet  and  palatable  if  it  is  properly 
smoked,  and  the  flavor  will  be  good. 

Dry-Cured  Pork.  —  For  each  100 
pounds  of  meat,  weigh  out  five  pounds 
of  salt,  two  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar  and  two  ounces  o^  pulverized 
saltpeter,  and  mix  them  thoroughly. 
Rub  the  meat  once  every  three  days 
with  a  third  of  the  mixture.  While 
the  meat  is  curing  it  is  best  to  have 
it  packed  in  a  barrel  or  tight  box. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  two  barrels  and  to 
transfer  the  meat  from  one  to  the 
other  each  time  it  is  rubbed.  After 
the  last  rubbing  the  meat  should  lie 
in  the  barrel  for  from  a  week  to  ten 
days,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  smoke. 
To  cure  nicely  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  cool  and  moist  place  in  which  to 
keep  it.  This  recipe  should  not  be 
used  where  the  meat  must  be  kept  in 
a  warm  dry  place,  because  under 
those  conditions  the  preservatives  will 
not  penetrate  readily  and  uniformly. 
The  Smoking  Process 

Smoking  hams  and  bacon  aids  in 
their  preservation,  and  improves  the 
flavor  and  the  palatability.  The  creo- 
sote formed  by  the  combustion  of 
wood  and  other  fuel  used  in  smoking 
closes  the  pores  to  some  extent  and 
wards  off  insects,  thus  adding  to  the 
keeping  qualities.  The  smoke  house, 
for  the  best  results,  should  be  eight 
to  ten  feet  high  where  large  quantities 
of  meat  are  to  be  handled.  Ventilation 
should  be  provided  at  the  top  to  carry 
off  the  warm  air  and  to  prevent  over- 
heating the  meat. 

A  fire  pit  outside  the  house  from 
which  the  smoke  may  be  conducted 
into  the  house  through  a  flue  gives 
the  best  results  in  smoking  meats. 
Such  an  arrangement,  however,  is 
somewhat  expensive  and  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  when  meat  is  smoked  in 
small  quantities.  The  meat  should 
be  hung  at  least  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  fire  and  protected  by  a 
sheet-iron  or  galvanized-iron  pan  over 
the  fire.  The  smoke  should  rise 
freely,  pass  over  the  meat  and  out 
of  the  house. 

In  the  absence  of  a  suitable  house, 
a  large  dry  goods  box,  or  even  a 
barrel,  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a 
smoke  house  when  only  a  few  hams 
or  a  little  bacon  is  to  be  smoked. 
The  best  fuel  for  smoking  the  meats 
is  green  hickory  or  hard  maple 
smothered  with  sawdust  of  the  same 
material.  Apple  wood  is  used  in 
curing  special  brands.  Hard  wood 
is  very  much  better  than  soft  wood. 
Corn  cobs  may  be  used,  but  are  likely 
to  deposit  a  large  amount  of  carbon 
on  the  pieces,  making  them  dark  in 
color. 

A  slow  fire  continued  for  several 
days  gives  better  penetration  and 
usually  better  flavor.  In  houses  espe- 
cially prepared  for  smoking  meats, 
smoking  may  be  forced  and  completed 
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The  Hinge-Door  Silo 


Patent  Numbers: 
627732    and  952876 


The  heavy  steel  door 
frame  can  neither  twist 
nor  get  out  of  line. 

Heavy  billet  steel 
hoops  and  a  perfect 
anchoring  system  hold 
the  Hinge-Door  Silo  as 
firm  as  a  rock. 


If  you  want  Good  Silage  you 
must  get  a  Silo  made  of  wood 


The  Hinge-Door  Silo 
is  the  best  of  all. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  silo  of  the  highest 
quality  — one  that  will  give  you  absolute 
satisfaction  year  in  and  year  out  —  inves- 
tigate the  Hinge-Door  Silo. 

Each  detail  of  its  construction  helps  to 
make  the  Hinge-Door  Silo  one  that  will 
always  give  satisfaction  and  service. 

■  There  are  two  principal  points  that  you  should 
demand,  when  considering  the  purchase  of  a  silo; 
good  silage  and  convenience  in  feeding.  The 
Hinge-Door  Silo  has  not  even  an  equal  in  either 
of  these  points. 

The  Poor  is  the  Most 
Important  Part  of  Silo 

Upon  the  construction  of  the  silo  door  depend 
the  ability  of  the  silo  to  make  good  silage,  and 
convenience  and  safety  in  feeding. 

The  hinge  doors  in  the  Hinge-Door  Silo  are 
constructed  with  heavy  felt  gaskets  (placed,  not 
on  the  frame,  but  on  the  door  itself!)  making 
our   silo  absolutely  air-tight. 

The  hinge  doors  are  always  in  place  —  always 
handy.  Therefore  they  will  always  be  kept  closed, 
thus  largely  eliminating  the  freezing  of  silage. 

A  Strong  Easy-to-Climb  ladder 

The  "door-ladder"  on  the  Hinge-Door  Silo  is  not 
a  makeshift.  The  two  hinges  on  each  door  form 
two  of  the  rungs  of  the  ladder — strong  enough  to 
hold  a  ton!  And  this  step  is  provided  every  ID  inches. 

This  combination  of  easy-to-climb  ladder  and 
easy-to-open  doors,  makes  the  feeding  of  silage 
from  a  Hinge-Door  Silo  absolutely  safe;  in  fact, 
a  ten-year-old  child  can  operate  the  Hinge-Door 
Silo    with    absolute  safety. 

WF  Send  for  free  Silo  Book 

Our  big  silo  book  is  free.  We  want  you  to  read 
it  before  you  buy  any  silo  on  the  market.  SEND 
A    POSTAL    CARD    FOR    IT    TODAY.  * 

We  handle  the  famous  light-running  Silberzahn 
silage  cutter.  Description  included  in  the  free 
silo  book. 


Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co, 


Box  22 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Safety  First 

The  man  who  seeks  safety  first  and  is  willing  to  accept  a 
little  less  interest  always  buys  bonds  and  warrants;  bonds  if  he 
expects  to  keep  his  investment  a  year  or  so,  warrants,  if  he 
expects  to  use  his  money  in  a  few  months. 

There  is  a  reason.  Bonds  and  warrants  are  the  obligations 
of  the  entire  city  or  school  district,  not  paid  by  one  person  but 
by  hundreds  of  people,  not  depending  upon  one  property,  but  a 
first  lien  upon  all  property  in  the  city  or  district.  Taxes  are 
ahead  of  and  superior  to  all  other  liens,  and  taxes,  which  must 
be  paid,  go  to  pay  bonds  and  warrants. 

I  have  on  hand  Lincoln  City  Bonds  in  $100  sizes,  some  due 
in  one  year,  some  in  two  years,  etc.,  up  to  ten  years.  You  get 
your  interest  every  year,  and  if  you  desire  your  money,  we  cash 
the  bonds  any  day  before  due  for  a  commission  of  one  month's 
interest.    These  bonds  pay  iV2  per  cent. 

I  have  a  large  amount  of  Lincoln  City  Warrants,  payable 
in  four  to  six  months,  interest  five  per  cent  if  held  until  due. 
We  cash  any  day  before  maturity  and  pay  four  per  cent  for  the 
time  held.    These  are  mostly  in  $100  sizes,  some  larger. 

1  have  Nebraska  State  Warrants,  payable  in  about  three 
months  at  five  per  cent  interest,  any  amount  $50  to  $10,000. 
The  time  is  short,  but  the  security  is  there. 

Such  securities  do  not  depend  for  their  safety  upon  politics, 
financial  conditions,  crops,  or  the  financial  ability  of  any  man  or 
institution.  Why?  Because  they  are  paid  from  taxes,  and 
taxes  must  be  paid. 

We  have  been  selling  bonds  and  warrants  as  above  for  over 
fifteen  years,  during  which  time  every  investor  has  had  absolute 
safety  and  received  his  money  whenever  wanted. 

Other  securities  on  hand  for  investment,  paying  5,  5V£  and 
6  per  cent,  any  amount  desired  from  $100  to  $10,000.    Write  me. 

W.  E.  BARKLEY,  Pres. 

Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Co. 


12fi  NORTH  11T1I  STREET 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Don't  Buy  an 

4f  until  you  investigate  theTemple  slow  speed,       heavy  duty,  g 


'  until  you  investigate  theTemple  slow  speed,       heavy  duty,  general  purpose  engines;  1 

1%  to  50  H.  P.;use  gasolene,  kerosene,  alcohol,  or  distillate;  weigh  and  bulk  from'/fc  to  VSless  than 
horizontal  engines  and  are  built  stronger  in  proportion  to  strains. 

Temple  engines  quickly  return  their  cost  to  buyers,  by  saving  1-3  to  1-2  the  fuel  used 
by  the  overage  engine,  and  securing  top-notch  efficiency  from  machines  operated. 

Temple  Engines  Have  Won  Five  1st  Premiums  for  Low  Operating  Cost,  Stability  and  Steady  Power 

This  Company  is  one  of  the  pioneer  engine  makers  of  the  country  (61  years  as  mfrs. )  which  means  reliability  of  its  product, 

ca"lTog.Tp ana  TH 1 RT Y  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

THE  TEMPLE  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO 


■ioS  Meagher  Street,  Chicago^mn^U 


1236 


THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  December  fi\\  1913. 


We  Pay  6/0 

Three  per  cent  each  six  month*. 
Your  security  is 

First  Mortgage  Loans 

Full  Paid  Certificates,  par  value 
$100.00  each;  can  be  paid  in 
installments. 

We  are  under  control  of  the 
State  Banking  Board. 

Assets  over  $100,000.00.  Write 
for  information. 

Fidelity  Savings  and  Loan  Assn. 

1307  N  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


ROYAL  ONEHORSE 


GASOLINE-ENGINE 


^^Handy,  economical,  reliable — 
—■  just  the  engine  that  thousands  of 
■r farmers  need  and  want — small  in  price, 
/high  in  quality— a  month's  use  will  save  - 
fthe  cost  of  it.  Built  by  one  of  the  largest  and\ 
J  oldest  manufacturing  firms  in  the  west.  Relia-  \ 
I  bilit.v  positively  guaranteed.  If  you  want  the] 
f  best  email  engine  at  a  email  cost  write  for  our  [ 

FREE  ROYAL  ENGINE  CATALOGUE, 
i  We  build  1  to  16  H.  P.  engines.  Address 
inquiries  to 

ith  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.jfp 

1516  Guinotte,  ggj 

KANSAS  CITY,  W^$^W&>,. 
MO. 


ABSOLUTE     LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
GUARANTEED 

Our  scientifically  constructed  large  forty 
strand  pure  soft  copper  cable  lightning:  con- 
ductor, has  more  conductive  surface,  carry- 
ing- capacity  and  other  good  features  than 
any  othe.r  lightning  conductor  or  rod  manu- 
factured. 

A  written  bond  guaranteeing  absolute 
protection  furnished  to  each  patron. 

Good  live  agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Write  for  booklet,  information 
and  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  LIGHTNING  ROD  COMPANY 
703  So.  16th  St.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 

$1500  A  YEAR 

VAJWW  4nd  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking  our 
Veterinary  course  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Taught 
in  simplest  English.  Di- 
ploma granted.  Graduates 
assisted  i  n  getting  locations 
or  positions.  Cost  within 
reach  of  all.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 

The  London  Veterin- 
ary Correspondence 
School 

London.  Ontario,  Canada 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin 


writes:  "I  took  the  course 
for  my  own  benefit  on  the 
farm,  but  the  success  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  any  man." 


WESTERN  CANADA  NOW 


The  opportunity  of  securing  free  home, 
steads  of  ICO  acres  each,  and  the  low 
priced  lands  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 

and  Alberta,  will  soon  have  passed. 

Canada  offers  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Settler, 
to  the  man  with  a  family  looking  for  a  home; 
to  the  farmers  son,  to  the  renter,  to  all  who 
wish  to  live  UDder  better  conditions. 

Canada's  grain  yield  in  191 3  is  the 
talk  of  the  world.  Luxuriant  Grasses  give 
cheap  fodder  for  large  herds;  cost  of  raising 
and  fattening  for  market  is  a  trifle, 

The  sum  realized  for  Beef,  Butter.  Milk  and 
Cheese  will  pay  fifty  per  cent  on  the 
investment, 


Write  for  literature  ;  rid  particulars  as  to 
reduced  railway  rates  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 

Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 


W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Ho*  Potash 


™o°eDlS0^e  yo<"  hogs  to  re- 
fer sampTe  ofo,  yn  ^is:  Send 
select  six  °rl  L^^i  then 
them  al  the  grain  feed 
tankage  and  ft1™6*!. 
eat,  then  nlar-o  x  i  they  can 
dry  troVh  |amenf?re  then*  In 
Potash  and  see  ho*  r°Hf  Hog 
it-  Worms  cannll?^-  they  eat 
it  .  is   fed™  \eV£™L  hve"**™ 


It   i,   ,T  cannot 
nr.,      fed  reeularly 
salt 


tive   c"cu!arTe   and  descriI>- 

Pi<AdStnerritonryUted  to 

Manufactured  By 

TMON    STOCK    VA^DS  CO, 

(limited 
SOUTH 
OMAHA 
NEBR. 


Co-Operative  Use  of  Power  on  Farms 


TRACTION  engines  owned  co- 
operatively by  farmers  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  numerous 
every  year.  Up  to  this  time  co- 
operative engines  have  been  used 
mostly  to  operate  company  threshing 
machines,  but  they  are  also  used 
advantageously  in  filling  silos,  shred- 
ding fodder,  shelling  corn  and  even 
in  plowing.  No  doubt  as  organization 
becomes  more  common  among  farmers, 
and  they  understand  each  other  better, 
the  number  of  traction  engines  owned 
co-operatively  to  do  the  heavy  work 
on  farms  will  be  greatly  multiplied. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  first  co- 
operative use  of  traction  engines 
should  have  been  in  connection  with 
threshing  machines.  When  the  grain 
is  cut  and  shocked  farmers  are  nat- 
urally very  anxious  to  have  it  threshed 
and  safely  housed.  The  farmer  who 
has  to  wait  two  weeks  or  more  for  a 
threshing  machine  to  come  and  thresh 
his  grain  becomes  impatient.  It  is 
then  that  he  begins  to  think  of  organ- 
izing a  company  of  neighbors  to  buy 
a  threshing  machine  and  tractor. 

Often  the  loss  in  the  value  of  grain 
from  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
is  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  and 
the  running  expenses  of  a  threshing 
outfit.  This  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to 
grain  left  stand- 
ing in  the  shock 
until  threshed. 
Whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  stack  or 
thresh  from  the 
shock  I  shall 
not  discuss,  but 
whereas  a  few 
years  ago  nearly 
all  the  grain  was 
stacked,  now  it 
is  nearly  all 
threshed  out  of 
the  shock.  When 
stacking  was  the 
rule  farmers  were 
content  to  wait 
until  the  thresh- 
ing outfit  steamed 
into  his  stack- 
yard. But  now 
farmers  want  to 
use  that  method 
which  will  get  the 
grain    from  the 

shock  and  into  the  bin  in  the  quickest 
and  earliest  way  possible.  That  no 
doubt  explains  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  company  threshing  outfits 
owned  by  farmers. 

Co-Operative  Threshing 
For  several  years  I  was  employed 
by  a  threshing  machine  company,  and 
in  the  time  of  my  service  for  the 
concern  we  sold  several  company 
machines  in  our  territory.  One  ma- 
chine, I  recall,  was  sold  to  a  group 
of  ten  farmers  near  Cedar  Bluffs, 
Nebraska.  That  deal  was  made  in 
1911.  To  my  knowledge  there  has 
been  no  trouble  among  the  owners; 
the  machine  has  been  managed  in  a 
business-like  way.  The  same  year  an 
outfit  was  sold  and  delivered  to  a 
company  of  eight  farmers  near  Blanch- 
ard,  Iowa.  That  machine  has  also 
been  managed  well,  and  as  a  result 
the  members  of  the  company  are  all 
advocates  of  co-operative  threshing 
outfits. 

Another  outfit  was  sold  to  the  Lar- 
son Brothers  Company,  near  Davey, 
Nebraska.  This  company  has  six 
members.  The  only  trouble  they  have 
had  has  been  of  a  mechanical  nature. 
They  bought  too  small  an  engine. 
Their  machine  was  delivered  late  in 
the  season,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  thresher  company  was  short  of  the 
size  of  engine  they  should  have  had, 
the  salesman  sold  them  a  smaller 
engine.  In  this  instance  it  would 
have  paid  the  members  of  the  co- 
operative company  well  to  have  con- 
sulted an  experienced  thresherman. 
They  have  now  decided  to  buy  a  larger 
engine,  which  means  that  they  will 
have  to  sacrifice  $300  or  $400  on  the 
value  of  their  old  one. 

In  all  the  cases  I  have  enumerated 
the  co-operative  outfits  have  been 
satisfactory.  There  are  instances, 
however,  where  such  ideal  conditions 
do  not  exist.  I  know  of  one  outfit  in 
western  Nebraska  that  was  pur- 
chased by  a  company  of  ten  farmers, 
but  before  the  season  was  over  it  was 
owned  by  two  men.  That  result  was 
due  solely  to  poor  management.  Each 
of  the  members  of  the  company  had 
an  equal  share  in  the  outfit  and  each 
thnneht  he  Rhonld  havp  an  prpial  vr>iop 


By  L.  F.  SEATON 
University  of  Nebraska 

in  the  management.  As  a  result  each 
wanted  to  thresh  first. 

None  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
pany had  ever  had  any  experience 
with  a  thresher  or  engine,  so  at  first 
they  hired  an  engineer  and  a  separator 
man.  In  a  few  days,  however,  two 
of  the  farmers  decided  they  could  take 
those  positions.  Accordingly  the  en- 
gineer and  separator  man  were  paid 
off  and  told  that  they  were  no  longer 
needed.  Then  the  real  trouble  of  the 
company  began.  If  there  was  steam 
enough  at  the  engine  there  was  a  hot 
box  at  the  separator,  and  so  it  went 
until  there  were  about  as  many  cases 
of  individual  enmity  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  there  were  members  in  the 
threshing  company. 

Good  Management  Essential 

First  of  all  in  any  co-operative 
threshing  company  there  must  be 
business  management.  Good  organiza- 
tion and  good  business  management 
should  be  assured  before  an  outfit  is 
purchased  at  all.  My  experience  has 
been  that  the  most  successful  co- 
operative   threshing    machine  com- 


"One  small  Nebraska  threshing  company  with  a  gas  engine  uses 
plow  in  the  fields  of  its'  members." 


panies  have  had  a  definite  plan  and 
have  followed  it.  A  good  plan  is  this: 

First,  a  person  having  good  business 
ability  should  be  selected  from  among 
the  membership  of  the  company  to 
act  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  He 
should  be  held  responsible  for  all 
money  paid  in  or  paid  out.  He  should 
be  required  to  keep  his  books  so  that 
any  member  of  the  company  may  at 
any  time  examine  them  and  see 
the  exact  financial  standing  of  the 
company. 

Second,  but  not  less  important,  an- 
other member  should  be  selected  for 
manager.  His  is  the  busiest  position 
about  the  machine.  All  the  members 
should  agree  to  abide  by  his  decisions 
so  long  as  he  is  manager.  He  should 
have  no  work  to  do  other  than  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  machine.  It 
is  his  duty  to  keep  the  help  from 
sleeping  too  long  at  the  noon  hour,  to 
see  that  oil  and  other  supplies  are 
always  on  hand,  and  to  notify  each 
member  when  the  machine  will  be 
ready  for  his  job.  He  should  urge 
upon  the  members  the  importance  of 
having  loads  of  bundles  ready  to 
thresh  when  the  machine  arrives,  so 
that  no  time  will  be  lost.  In  short, 
the  manager  is  the  man  who  keeps  the 
whole  crew  working  in  harmony. 
Men  to  Run  Outfit 

If  any  member  of  the  company  is 
a  good  engineer  it  is  fortunate;  if  not, 
then  it  will  pay,  by  all  means,  to  seek 
the  services  of  a  good  man  to  fill  that 
position.  Any  person  in  the  company 
who  wants  to  learn  to  run  the  engine 
should  first  haul  water  and  in  that 
way  learn  how  to  handle  the  engine — 
better  not  allow  him  to  experiment 
on  the  engine  until  he  is  competent 
to  run  it  and  run  it  right.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  develop  a  good  engineer 
within  the  company,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  employ  a  good  engineer  every 
year.  Then,  too,  a  person  who  is  part 
owner  of  the  outfit  takes  much  more 
interest  in  the  care  of  the  engine  than 
any  disinterested  person. 

What  has  been  said  about  an  en- 
gineer is  also  applicable  to  the  secur- 
ing of  a  separator  man.  When  mem- 
bers of  the  company  are  found  to 
handle  both  the  eneirtp  and  separator 


the  engine  to  operate 


a  permanent  crew  is  established,  which 
is  a  very  good  thing. 

Some  companies  elect  a  new  man- 
ager each  year,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  more  efficient  work  can  be  done 
if  the  same  manager  is  retained  from 
year  to  year,  provided,  of  course,  he 
gives  good  satisfaction  to  the  other 
members  of  the  company.  In  this  way 
the  manager  becomes  better  and  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  work  each 
year  and  can  direct  the  machine  and 
crew  much  more  efficiently  than  an 
inexperienced  person. 

Business  Details 
In  farmers'  companies  the  thresh- 
ing jobs  vary  in  size.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  some  equalizing  provi- 
sion must  be  provided.  Otherwise  the 
member  with  100  acres  of  grain  would 
have  the  advantage  of  a  member  with 
only  twenty  acres.  The  best  organ- 
ized threshing  companies  equalize 
matters  by  having  each  member  pay 
into  the  treasury  the  amount  of  his 
threshing  bill,  calculated  at  a  fixed 
price  by  the  bushel  for  each  kind  of 
grain.  Then,  of  course,  the  member 
with  the  large  job  of  threshing  pays 
more  than  the  member  with  a  small 
job.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  threshing 
season,  after  all  expenses  have  been 
paid,  each  share- 
holder is  paid  his 
share  of  the  prof- 
its made  by  the 
machine. 

One  difficulty 
that  confronts  the 
members  of  a  co- 
operative thresh- 
ing company  is 
to  determine  who 
shall  thresh  first. 
If  the  company  is 
small  this  ques- 
tion is  not  so  im- 
portant, but  if  the 
company  is  com- 
posed of  ten  or 
twelve  farmers, 
each  with  a  good- 
sized  job  of  thresh- 
ing, it  is  more 
serious.  The  best 
way  to  settle  the 
question  the  first 
year  is  to  cast 
lots.  The  thresh- 
ing run  is  first 
laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
least  pulling  about  of  the  machine; 
that  being  done,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
draw  straws  to  determine  at  which  end 
of  the  run  the  machine  shall  be  started. 
After  the  first  year  the  run  may  be 
reversed  each  year;  that  is,  the  mem- 
ber who  threshed  first  this  year  will 
be  the  last  to  thresh  next  year.  Con- 
ditions often  arise,  however,  that 
make,  some  other  arrangement  more 
satisfactory  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  company. 

In  all  organizations  of  this  kind  the 
manager  should  call  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  company  whenever 
any  matter  of  business  arises  that  he 
does  not  feel  competent  to  handle 
alone,  or  upon  which  the  company  as 
a  whole  should  act.  At  such  meet- 
ings the  manager  usually  acts  as 
chairman,  and  questions  are  settled 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  shareholders 
in  the  company.  Thus  the  share- 
holders have  equal  voice  in  the  most 
important  matters  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  company. 

Size  of  Outfit 
The  size  of  the  outfit  to  be  pur- 
chased is  of  prime  importance.  This 
will  depend  upon  conditions,  how- 
ever. If  three  or  four  farmers  wish 
to  buy  an  outfit  only  for  their  own 
work  they  would  not  be  justified  in 
paying  $2,500  to  $3,000  for  it.  For 
companies  as  small  as  that  it  would 
be  better  to  buy  a  small  outfit  con- 
sisting of  a  portable  engine  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  brake  horsepower,  and  a 
separator  having  an  eighteen-inch  or 
twenty- four-inch  cylinder,  without  at- 
tachments. By  attachments  I  mean 
such  devices  as  a  self-feeder,  wind 
stacker  or  automatic  weigher. 

But  where  the  number  of  farmers 
in  the  company  runs  up  to  eight  or 
more,  it  is  advisable  to  buy  a  larger, 
modern  threshing  outfit.  The  engine 
should  be  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
horsepower.  In  this  case,  however,  I 
do  not  mean  brake  horsepower.  The 
rating  given  traction  engines  is  known 
as  rated  horsepower;  the  brake  horse- 
power is  usually  about  three  times 
as  great;  that  is,  a  sixteen-horsepower 
traction  engine  would  develop  about 
forty-eight    brake    horsepower.  An 
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engine  of  that  size  will  furnish  power 
enough  nicely  to  operate  a  separator 
with  a  thirty-two-inch  cylinder  and  a 
fifty-four-inch  rear.  Such  an  outfit, 
when  properly  handled,  will  thresh  all 
the  grain  a  threshing  crew  of  average 
size  will  deliver  to  it. 

Farmers'  Companies  Succeed 

I  have  talked  with  nearly  all  of  the 
managers  of  branch  houses  for  thresh- 
ing machine  companies  in  this  terri- 
tory as  to  whether  or  not  co-operative 
threshing  companies  are  having  any 
difficulties.  They  were  able  to  tell 
me  only  of  the  repairs  they  have  sent 
out  to  such  companies  and  the  amount 
of  expert  help  they  have  needed;  but 
every  branch  manager  whom  I  con- 
sulted on  this  matter  told  me  that 
where  competent  men  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  engine  and  separator 
very  little  trouble  was  experienced. 
I  was  told  that  some  of  their  best 
business  was  with  farmer  companies. 
•  A  thresherman  feels  bitterly  toward 
a  threshing  machine  company  that 
sells  a  rig  to  farmers  in  his  territory. 
Naturally  co-operative  machines  les- 
sen the  work  that  custom  threshers 
have  to  do.  Because  of  the  hostility 
of  threshermen,  therefore,  thresher 
companies  do  not  at  present  try  to 
organize  farmers'  companies  to  buy 
threshing  rigs;  but  when  a  group  of 
farmers  organize  their  own  company 
and  go  into  the  market  for  an  outfit 
any  company  is  perfectly  willing  to 
sell  to  them.  Without  doubt  it  is  more 
satisfactory  for  the  farmers  to  organ- 
ize their  own  threshing  companies, 
since  they  are  not  then  obligated  to 
any  concern,  and  are  free  to  buy  any 
kind  of  an  outfit  they  please. 

Sometimes  a  member  of  a  threshing 
company  moves  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  makes  it  necessary  for 
him  to  sell  his  share.  It  should  be 
set  forth  in  the  by-laws  of  every  co- 


operative concern  of  this  kind  that 
the  company  reserves  the  right  to  buy 
at  an  appraised  value  the  share  of 
any  member  who  wants  to  sell.  This 
gives  the  members  of  the  company  a 
chance  to  hold  the  share  of  stock,  or 
to  resell  it  to  some  farmer  who  will 
make  a  congenial  member  of  the 
concern. 

Other  Co-Operative  Operations 

Because  the  co-operative  use  of 
power  has  been  more  generally  prac- 
ticed in  connection  with  threshing 
than  in  any  other  way  I  have  gone 
into  the  details  of  threshing  com- 
panies. The  same  general  principles 
are  applicable  to  any  co-operative  use 
of  a  tractor  or  other  farm  machine. 
There  are  many  operations  on  the 
farm  for  which  large  power  is  re- 
quired, and  in  which  co-operative 
ownership  of  an  engine  is  the  cheapest 
method  of  securing  available  power. 
Since  the  silo  has  come  into  use  a 
tractor  may  be  used  co-operatively  in 
filling  silos. 

The  power  plow  is  also  becoming 
a  common  implement.  One  small 
Nebraska  threshing  company  with  a 
gas  engine  uses  the  engine  to  operate 
a  power  plow  in  the  fields  of  the 
members.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
use  of  an  engine  is  entirely  feasible. 
I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  a 
feed  grinder  is  operated  one  day  each 
week  by  the  engine  of  a  co-operative 
company.  On  that  day  the  members 
bring  their  feed  to  be  ground.  Shred- 
ding and  shelling  are  also  operations 
in  which  co-operation  may  be  prac- 
ticed as  successfully  as  in  threshing. 

Small  companies  of  farmers  organ- 
ized to  own  tractors  co-operatively 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  power  for  the  heavier  work 
of  the  farm  when  they  could  not  afford 
to  own  engines  individually.  That  is 
why  co-operative  tractors  are  becom- 
ing more  numerous  every  year. 
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The  Evolution  of 

Western  Nebraska 

(Continued  from  Page  1217) 

not  believe  in  western  Nebraska  and 
her  possibilities.  My  parents  came 
from  a  foreign  country  with  nothing 
but  their  hands  and  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  make  good.  Here  they 
prospered  in  material  things,  made  a 
good  name  for  themselves  and  reared 
a  family  of  nine  children,  none  of 
whom  have  brought  reproach  upon 
the  family  name  or  desire  to  live 
under  any  other  flag  than  that  adopted 
by  their  parents. 

A  Hardy  People 

I  believe  in  the  people  of  western 
Nebraska.  Have  I  not  seen  them 
tried  in  the  fire  of  adversity?  Have  I 
not  seen  the  weaklings  drop  out  in 
the  race?  Have  I  not  seen  the  strong 
fall  back  upon  the  resources  of  their 
minds  and  bodies  and  come  out  more 
than  conquerers?  Have  I  not  seen  a 
hardy  people  brought  up,  not  by 
breeding  but  by  the  elimination  of  the 
weak?  I  can  see  the  children  of  these 
hardy  people  being  reared  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  battle  and  being  taught 
that  it  is  a  good  fight.  After  all,  it 
is  the  man  who  rows  up  stream  that 
ever  amounts  to  shucks  in  this  world 
— or  any  other  so  far  as  I  know.  The 
man  who  drifts  with  the  stream  has 
nothing  but  a  languid  mind  and 
flabby  muscles. 

In  an  address  at  Perdue  University, 
Indiana,  Dean  Davenport  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  said:  "Until  the 
present  time  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  the  American  farmer  to  farm; 
until  now  he  has  been  engaged  mostly 
in  pioneering.  Naturally  there  has 
been   some    confusion    about  which 


things  belong  to  pioneering  and  which 
to  farming,  but  much  of  the  isolation, 
hardship  and  severe  toil  incident  to 
pioneering  belong  to  thar  alone,  and 
should  not  be  considered  the  essential 
attribute  of  farming." 

If  farming  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 
can  be  said  to  be  hardly  out  of  the 
pioneering  stage,  then  how  much  more 
are  we  of  western  Nebraska  still  pio- 
neers and  not  to  be  censured  for  not 
farming  as  they  do  in  Europe,  or  even 
as  we  would  like  to  farm?  We  are 
still  in  the  formative  period.  We  are 
a  sifting  people,  sifting  the  theories 
and  dogmas  of  agriculture,  sifting  the 
crops  and  sifting  men.  Wc  are  estab- 
lishing a  farming  science  of  our  own. 
We  are  learning  the  limitations  of  the 
country  and  adapting  ourselves  to  it. 
The  evolution  of  western  Nebraska  is 
still  in  progress. 


Statistics  compiled  by  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  from  the  reports 
of  assessors  show  that  the  acreage 
of  kafir  and  related  crops  in  Nebraska 
is  increasing.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Southwestern  Nebraska,  espe- 
cially, should  pin  its  faith  more 
strongly  to  such  drouth-resistant 
crops. 


A  Dodge  county  farmer  found  a 
guinea  nest  containing  thirty-nine 
eggs.  It  was  a  mile  from  the  prem- 
ises. If  guinea  hens  would  lay  their 
eggs  where  folks  could  find  them  they 
would  be  a  valuable  kind  of  poultry. 


The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  in  Ne- 
braska this  year  is  about  10  per  cent 
larger  than  a  year  ago. 


We  haven't  heard  any  Nebraska 
farmer  heave  a  sigh  this  year  because 
he  had  too  many  acres?  of  alfalfa. 


EAST  TO  OWN  AN  ENGINE  NOW 

One  of  the  most  notable  things  in  the 
gasoline  engine  business,  is  the  New 
Sales  Plan  adopted  by  Ed.  H.  Witte, 
of  the  Witte  Iron  Works  Co.,  1910  Oak- 
land Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  now 
sells  Direct  from  Factory  to  User,  and 
has  arranged  for  easy  payments,  at  no 
advance  over  regular  prices.  The  plan 
is  devised  so  a  WITTE  engine  can 
earn  its  own  cost,  while  the  user  is 
paying  for  it.  For  27  years  Mr.  Witte 
has  done  nothing  but  build  WITTE 
engines.  His  catalogs  and  circulars, 
together  with  the  prices  he  makes, 
shows  he  is  a  master  at  his  business. 
The  Witte  factory  is  one  of  three  of 


ED.  H.  WITTE 


the  first  g&soline  engine  factories  in 
America,  and  is  now  the  oldest  and 
largest  exclusive  engine  business,  sell- 
ing only  direct  to  the  user.  Mr.  Witte 
has  just  brought  out  a  very  handsome, 
large  sized  circular  in  three  color 
printing,  the  title  of  which  is  "Own 
Your  Hired  Hand — It's  Cheaper  than 
Hiring."  The  text  matter  with  the  rich 
illustrations,  show  in  a  convincing 
manner  that  a  WITTE  engine,  using 
either  kerosene,  gasoline,  gas,  naptha, 
or  distillate,  is  a  competent  "hand" 
suitable  for  any  work  that  can  be  har- 
nessed to  a  belt.  The  striking  part 
of  this  showing  is  the  really  low  prices 
that  can  be  made  on  all  sizes  of  these 
engines,  from  iy2  to  40  horsepower, 
stationary,  portable,  skidded,  or  saw- 
rig  styles.  These  factory  prices  mean 
a  saving  to  purchasers  of  anywhere 
from  $25.00  to  $350.00,  according  to 
the  size  and  style  of  engine  selected — 
a  6-horsepower  stationary  engine  for 
instance,  selling  at  $99.35  for  the  com- 
plete outfit,  all  ready  to  run  as  soon 
as  unloaded  at  destination.  The  60 
days'  free  trial  plan  is  also  explained, 
in  connection  with  the  liberal  5-year 
guaranty,  which  Mr.  Witte  makes  very 
definite  and  broad.  Your  name  and 
address  sent  to  Mr.  Witte  at  his  ad- 
dress, as  given  above,  will  bring  to 
you  one  of  these  new  circulars  free, 
together  with  his  Big  Fine  Catalog 
and  Easy  Payment  Sales  Plan. — 
Advertisement. 


Why  Not  Have  The  Best  Light? 

STEEL*  MANTLE  BURNERS.  Odor- 
lees,  Smokeless.  Make  the  home  cheerful 
and  bright.  Three  times  as  much  light  as 
an  ordinary  burner.  Every  one  guar- 
anteed. Just  what  you  need!  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  keep  them  send  his  name 
and  address  with  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  mail  you  as  many  as  you  wish 
at  25c  each.  Agents  Wanted  everywhere. 
THE  STEEL  MANTLE  LIGHT  CO. 
361  Huron  Street,        Toledo,  Ohio 


GRAIN 

DRILLS 


WARRANTY — Casting*  re- 
placed FKEE  any  time— In  one 
year  or  20  years  If  shown  to  be 
defective.  Disc  Bearing's  re- 
placed FBEE  If  they  ever  wear 
ont.  Every  Drill  guaranteed  to 
he  and  do  ALL  WE  CLAIM. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  to  show 
you  the  OSCILLATING  DRAW 
BARS  on  a  Superior  Single 
Disc  Drill — the  exclusive  pat- 
ented device  that  gives  such 
great  clearance — that  allows  the 
discs  to  sow  around  obstruc- 
tions, not  over  them.  Send  for  the 
Superior  Catalogue.  Go  to  your 
local  dealer  and  insist  on  see- 
ing the  drill  that  puts  the  seed 
In  the  ground — that  "Drills  the 
grain  to  grow  again."  The  "Su- 
perior Feed  sows  every  seed." 

Superior  Drills  can  be  had  in 
any  size  from  one-horse  up  in 
plain  grain  and  combined  grain 
and  fertilizer,  Single  Disc,  Dou- 
ble Disc,  Hoe  and  Shoe. 

7heAh£aigahSeo)!ng  Magh/neCo. 

\S PRINGf/Ei- D,  OH/O.  U.S. A. 


SEED  CORN 

Pay  After  Testing 

Northern  grown  seed  corn  is  best.  We 
do  more  than  guarantee  ours; — we  allow 
you  15  days  to  test  it  before  you  pay  us 
a  cent.  We  have  sold  seed  corn  on  this 
plan  for  over  two  years  and  not  a  bushel 
lias  ever  been  returned.  Nor  have  we 
ever   had    a   single  complaint. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  .FREE  CAT- 
ALOG. If  you  want  seed  corn  now  for 
extra  early  feed,  let  us  supply  you.  Our 
free  catalog  tells  all  about  our  15-day 
free  trial  offer;  no  money  paid  us  until 
seed  has  proved  satisfactory  BY  TEST. 

VERMILLION   SEED  COMPANY 
Vermillion,  S.  D. 


Fried  erick's 
CLOTHES  DRAINER 

Will  do  your  heavy  work  on  washday — 
With  this  Drainer  you  need  never  touch  the 
hot  clothes  in  removing  or  transferring  them 
from  the  boiler.  This  Drainer  is  a  very 
simple,  strong  device  made  from  best  steel 
wire,  electrically  welded  and  practically  in- 
destructible. The  old  way  requires  three 
boilings  of  water,  while  the  new  way  only 
requires   one,    saving   Fuel    and  Soap. 

We  also  have  a  Fountain  Washer  used 
with  the  Drainer  which  does  away  entirely 
with  the  use  of  a  was-h-board.  Use  it  for 
two  weeks  and  will  guarantee  to  refund 
money    if    not    perfectly  satisfactory. 

Send    for    circulars   and    prices    to  the 
NOVELTY    MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
SALINA.  KANSAS 


There  Is  No  Reason  Why  Angle  Lamps  Should 
Not  Do  For  YOU  The  Same  As  They  Have  Done 
For  Thousands  Of  Others  Like  THIS  Man 


a  notice  of  ANGLE  LAMPS,  we  decided  to  give  them  a  trial,  and 
1  solved  the  problem  of  lighting  our  house  well  and  economically, 
amps  give  a  strong,  steady  light  with  no  undershadow.    They  give 
r  when  turned  low,  are  easily  cleaned  and  kept  clean.     We  clean 
I  our  lamps  once  a  week.    The  tank  can  be  taken  out  and  refilled 
with  safety,  while  the  lamp  is  burning.     As  the  lamps  are 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  adjusted  in  h 
attached  to  the  side  wall,  there  is  no  risk  of  thei 
overturned."  D.  s.  HARRIS,  Williamsbui 


being 
g.  Va. 


Safe,  economical,  odorless,  shadowless  —  in  sh 
Angle  Lamps  have  "solved  the  problem"  f< 
Harris.    Why  not  for  you? 

In  writing  for  large  catalog  (  illustrated)  please  menl 
No.  18. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO. 
244-246  West  Twenty-third  Street 
New  York  City 
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Greetings 

For  1914 

TO  NEBRASKA  FARMERS: 

In  extending  to  you  these  words  of  greeting  for  the  New 
Year  it  is  not  to  flatter,  it  is  not  to  patronize,  it  is  not  to 
beg  of  you,  nor  is  it  to  claim  undue  credit  for  ourselves. 
But  it  is  to  speak  plainly  and  simply  of  things  in  which 
YOU  and  I  are  interested. 


Our  Ambition 


When,  a  few  years  ago, 
NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Just 


Ambition  No.  2 


THE 
came 

under  its  present  management,  we  were  ambitious — not 
to  see  how  much  money  could  be  made  out  of  the 
business,  not  to  establish  new  and  higher  ideals  in  the 
publishing  world,  not  to  give  THE  NEBRASKA 
FARMER  the  largest  circulation  of  any  farm  paper  in 

the  world,  but  to  gather  about  us  men  and  women  of  energy  and  high 
ideals  who  would  make  Nebraska's  pioneer  farm  paper  WORTHY  of  its 
name  and  FIT  to  go  into  every  farm  home  in  Nebraska. 

OVL  "E*  A  In  this  ambition  we  only  sought  to  carry  into 
1  He  r  OUnQer  completion  the  high  ideals  of  Robert  W.  Furnas, 
  the    founder    of    THE    NEBRASKA  FARMER. 

(See  page  1215,  this  issue.) 

H/r      -j      I  begin  my  story  thus  because  the  only  thing  which 
lVient     we  have  to  offer  in  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  is 
the  merit  of  the  publication  itself.    Therefore,  the 
only  one  to  whom  'this  story  will  be  of  interest  is  he  who  subscribes  for 
a  farm  paper  for  what  it  is  really  WORTH  AS  A  FARM  PAPER. 

Coincident  with  the  ambition  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken  we  had  an  idea  that  a  farm  paper 
of  the  character  which  we  had  in  mind  would 
find  ready  sale  amongst  Nebraska  farmers  at  the  nominal  subscription 
price  of  $1.00  per  year.  So  it  seemed  quite  probable  that  within  a 
reasonable  short  period  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  would  be  read  in 
every  Nebraska  farm  home.    That  was  ambition  No.  2. 

J    JO     Wow  wel1  we  nave  succeeded  in  ambition  No.  1  is  for  you  to  judge.  Modesty 
HclVC    YrQ    OUCC66U.CQ. :      forbids  giving  my  own  opinion,  but  it  does  not  prevent  my  saying  that  WE 

  HAVE  DONE  OUR  VERY  BEST. 

~-      1         In  pursuit  of  ambition  No.  2  we  were  soon  to  be  enlightened.     We  soon  found: 
S tumbling    .DlOCKS     (I)  That  true  farm  paper  worth  was  not  the  deciding  factor  in  obtaining  all  farm 

paper  subscriptions;  (2)  That  a  very  large  number  of  farmers  never  subscribe  for 
a  farm  paper,  but  remain  satisfied  with  those  which  are  given  them;  (3)  That  many  farmers  subscribe  for  a  farm 
paper  so  that  they  may  receive  a  free  premium.  In  fact  we  discovered  that  a  very  great  many  farmers  did  not 
even  know  the  name  of  the  farm  paper  which  they  were  receiving. 

_  -  Since  competition  is  the  controlling  force  in  the  regulation  of  business  practice,  it  was  plain 
TWO  KOtidS  to  be  seen  that  only  two  lines  of  action  were  left  to  us  in  extending  the  circulation  and 
 —   widening  the  influence  of  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER:  (1)  Depend  upon  merit  of  the  pub- 
lication itself,  or  (2),  Give  the  paper  away  and  depend  on  the  advertising  receipts  to  restore  the  loss.  To  follow 
the  first  method  meant  slow  growth  and  unrelenting  labor.  To  practice  the  second  method  meant  a  much  more 
rapid  rise  to  affluence  but  weakened  influence  and  unstable  foundation. 

"D  A  TVT  1  0ur  cnoice  was  road  No-  1'  an(*  we  certainly  have  not  been  disappointed  in  our  prophecy  that  it 
IvOEd  JNO.  1     meant  UNRELENTING  LABOR.    But  work  hurts  no  man,  and  we  have  no  complaint  to  offer. 

In  building  circulation  we  have  succeeded  beyond  our  hopes.  The  last  census  report  shows 
very  nearly  130,000  Nebraska  farm  homes,  and  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  makes  its  weekly  visit,  to  over  50,000 
of  them.  And  better  still,  it  makes  that  weekly  visit  because  it  is  WELCOME  in  those  homes,  as  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  paid  for  without  any  other  inducement  than  the  worth  of  the  paper  itself. 

q  ■>      f\      •  After  all,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  obtain  the  subscription  of 

sample  uopies     every  Nebraska  farmer,  if  only  a  means  were  offered  for  bringing  THE  NEBRASKA 
FARMER  properly  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  never  read  it.    And  that  is  what 
we  have  attempted  to  do  in  sending  out  60,000  sample  copies  during  this  month.    Out  of  that  number  we  hope 
to  receive  10,000  subscribers. 

And  then  we  have,  also,  600  true  NEBRASKA  FARMER  missionaries.  They  are  our  local 
agents  in  all  parts  of  Nebraska.  You  may  see  the  names  of  those  600  farmers  on  the  opposite 
page.  They  receive  but  small  pay  for  their  labor  and  yet  they  are  working  constantly  so  that 
"Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper"  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  now  acquainted  with  it.  They 
are  entitled  to  every  aid  and  encouragement. 

As  a  means  of  facilitating  the  handling  of  subscriptions,  we  have  followed  the  practice  of 
offering  a  cut  price  during  December  each  year.     On  account  of  a  saving  of  $1,000.00  on  white 
paper,  which  we  shall  make  during  the  next  twelve  months,  we  are  making  our  1913  DECEM- 
BER BARGAIN  OFFER  BETTER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE.    I  doubt  very  much  that  we  shall  soon  again  be  able  to 
make  such  an  offer,  but  those  who  send  in  their  subscriptions  now  shall  receive  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  at 
HALF  PRICE— until  January  1,  1916  


600  Agents 


Half  Price 


2  Full  Years  for  $1.00 


(This  Offer  Expires  January  6) 

In  order  that  "Whosoever  will  may  come,"  we  offer 
credit  to  those  who  do  not  feel  like  sparing  the  $1.00  now. 
Two  coupons  are  attached — use  either  one. 


Mail  Either  Coupon  Today 


Publisher 


S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher 


I 


I 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

J  Dear  Sir:  I  accept  your  liberal  December  Bargain  ^ 
■  Offer  and  am  enclosing  herewith  $1.00  for  a  two  I 
I  years*  subscription  to  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  I 
|  Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper.  | 


SPECIAL  CREDIT  HALF  PRICE  OFFER 

S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  Lincoln,  Neb 
I     Dear  Sir 


I 


I  accept  your  liberal  credit  Half  Price  I 
I  Offer.    Send  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  to  me  for  I 
THREE  TEARS  and  I  will  pay  you  the  $1.50  on  or  Z 


Name . 


R.F.D.. 


.Town. 


I  before  October  1,  1914. 

I  Name  

I 

|  R.F.D. 


Over  600  Nem 

Below  we  have  listed  the  name^ 
localities.  These  men  (and  worn  era 
than  50,000  farm  homes.  In  their  n 
They  do  this  and  receive  comparative 
the  chief  exponent  of  better  farming  nr. 
FARMER  representative  in  your  loc 
a  letter.    Or,  if  you  prefer,  forward; 


.Town: 


ADAMS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Ayr  H.   A.  Kelley 

Zero  Herbert  Meakin 

Verona  George  B.  North 

Juniata  M.  F.  Simmering 

Verona  J.  F.  Moore 

Kenesaw  B.   H.  Balderson 

Roseland  Erick  Johnson 

Logan  J.  H.  Sheffield 

West  Blue.  ...  Charles  M.  Dominy 

ANTELOPE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Stanton  E.  Hays 

Rench  Town  A.  Kilgore 

Neligh  J.  C.  Holmes 

Neligh  H.  H.  Johnson 

Oakdale  Charles  Henderson 

Cedar  Gust  Tellgrew 

Elgin  Walter  W.  Nott 

ARTHUR  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Carman  E.    E.  Houpt 

BANNER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Flower  Field  Ed.  S.  Cross 

Wrights  '  D.  S.  Dean 

BLAINE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Dunning  George  H.  Ocker 

BOONE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Manchester  S.  Z.  Williamson 

Plum  Creek  J.  M.  Martin 

Ashland  B.  B.  Williamson 

North  Branch.. Wm.  F.  Anderson 

Beaver  J.  S.  Kennedy 

Cedar  Rapids  W.  L.  Sargent 

Petersburg  Albert  Watland 

BOX    BUTTE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Box  Butte  W.  A.  Springer 

Lawn  G.   L.  Taylor 

BOYD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Morton  F.   N.  Fuhr 

Wave  F.  E.  Tishendorf 

Morton  Arthur  P.  Olson 

Morton  Gottfred  Anderson 

Read  Ivan  L.  Crouse 

BROWN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Ainsworth  William  Halstead 

Pine  Glenn  T.  H.  Fleming 

Fairfield  Ney  B.  Luse 

Moonlake  J.   D.  Clapper 

Chester  Harvey  B.  Morter 

BUFFALO  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Grant  H.   W.  Rice 

Elm  Creek  W.  C.  Keep 

Gibbon  Bertrand  G.  Hall 

Valley  George    S.  Ruff 

Armada  J.  M.  Amsberry 

Garfield  Anton  Erazim 

Divide  Mi=s  Anna  Taylor 

Gardner  Charles  L.  Wilks 

Beaver  R.  R.  Voorhees 

Cedar  John  Wiesen 

Farming  Jim  Crop 

Kearney  Miss  Fairy  Klein 

Riverdale  E.  W.  Pratt 

St.   Michael  E.  Beranek 

BURT  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Everett  Elbert  E.  Sage 

Craig  J-  C.  Martin 

Craig  Albin  Peterson 

Oakland  Eric  Morrell 

Tekamah  F.    W.  Haning 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Skull  Creek  C.  J.  Coufal 

Olive  D.  B.  McKinnison 

Platte  Frank  Parolek 

Union  H.    B.  Marshall 

Bone  Creek  J.  A.  Davenport 

Bone  Creek  J.  K.  Fortne 

Bone  Creek  J.  L.  Hohn 

Bone  Creek  W.  N.  Wine 

Reading  A.   L.  Selden 

Plum  Creek  A.  J.  Mares 

Savannah  Jerry  Wagoner 

Read  P-   C.  Lehr 

Oak  Creek  A.  W.Pekarek 

Bruno  Frank  C.  Kastl 

Linwood  Joseph  Walla 

CEDAR  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

No.  16  R-  A.  Russell 

No.   7  Alva  Forinash 

No.  21  1'.  Boysen 

CHASE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Busse)  Neal  Gardner 

Bussel  Thomas'  Cruise 

Macedonia  G.  H.  Smith 

Lincoln  F.  B.  Cecil 

Logan  E.  C.  Blakeslee 

Imperial  George  L.  Spotts 

Bussel  J-  S.  Mayo 

Wauneta  W.    P.  Marcum 


CASS 
Precinct 
Tipton. 


CO 


Greenwood .  .  .  . 

Tipton  

Salt  Creek.  .  . 

Nehawka  

South  Bend.. 

Liberty  

Center  


Mt.  Pleasant ....  loir 


Center 

Tipton  

South  Bend.  .  ... 
Avoca.  .  .  . 
Avoca.  .  .  . 
Greenwood 
Louisville . 


CHEYENNE  1 


Precinct 

Union  

Valiey  

Lodge  Pole 

Bronson  W$ 

Bronson ... 

Eagle  

Sidney  Rud 


h. 

Hp- 


If- 


V 

■0: ' 

tamo 
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A. 

\ 

111 

G 


Minn 


CHEKR1 

Precinct 
Merriman .... 
Pleasant  Hill. 

Loup  

Wood  Lake.  . 

CLAY 

Precinct 

Edgar  

Edgar  Mr 

Eldorado  

Glenville  

Sheridan  

Lewis  

Spring  Ranche. 
Lone   Tree .... 

Lewis  

Fairfield  

Inland  

Fairfield  

Deweese  

Lecester  


COLFAJ 

Precinct 

Stanton  

Lincoln  

Stanton  Ch| 

Colfax  

Howells.  ... 

CUMIN! 

Precinct 
Bancroft.  .  .  . 

Garfield  Char 

Wisner  

Bancroft .  .  .  . 

CUSTE1 

Precinct 

Victoria  

Ansley  

Ansley  

Berwyn  

Berwyn  

Delight  

Comstock.  .  . 

Loup  

Lillian  

Algernon. .  . 

Kilfoil  

Wood  River. 

Myrtle  

Sargent  

Anselmo .... 
Berwyn  


L 

,  1:  . 


'111,:: 
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Cjstw 
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(lit; 
yzci  > 
clelv 
Uaha 
Oderic 
Lair 
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KllZI 
Pin: 
Mil  - 


DAWES 

Precinct 
Antelope .  . 
Table  

DAWS 

Precinct 
Coyote.  .  .  . 
Cozad. ... 
Kennebec . 
Kennebec. 
German .  .  . 
Overton .  .  . 
Logan .... 


DEUE 

Precinct 
Chappell.  .  . 
Chappell.  .  . 
Chappell .  .  . 


DIXON 

Precinct 
Spring  Bank 

Concord  

Newcastle.  .  • 
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Precinct 
Max  Her*ert 

Blaine  ' 

Harrison  W' '  ' 

Haigler  T 

Parks  

Calvert  

Benkelman. 
Parks  
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aska  Farmers  Represent  The  Nebraska  Farmer 


er  6oo  Nebraska  farmers  who  represent  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER — Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper — in  their  respective 
titute  a  bulwark  of  energy  and  efficiency  which  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  place  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER  in  more 
mtative  capacity  they  perform  many  kinds  of  service  for  us,  but  their  principal  duty  is  to  receive  and  forward  subscriptions, 
tie  pay  for  their  work.  They  do  it  as  a  matter  of  public  spirit  in  an  interest  for  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  which  is 
uproved  farm  homes  in  Nebraska,    q  READ  THIS  LIST  OF  NAMES  and  you  will  find  the  name  of  THE  NEBRASKA 

He  will  renew  your  subscription — simply  see  him,  personally,  or  by  'phone  or  write  him 
subscription  to  this  office  and  mention  the  name  of  the  local  agent  to  whom  you  wish  it  credited. 


gent 

Click 
I.  Egly 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Platte  Valley  J.  W.  Peterson 

Elkhorn  Hyland  Noyes 

DODGE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Webster  Joseph  F.  Pojar 

Nickerson  Samuel   W.  Peters 

Union  Thomas   H.  Fowler 

Everett  August  Themes 

Pebble  D.   F.  Schrieber 

Platte  Leopold  Moller 

Hooper  John  Aldrich 

DAKOTA  COUNTY 
Precinct  Agent 
Omadi  George  C.  Blessing 

FILLMORE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Madison  E.  H.  Lancaster 

Exeter  Theodore  Madsen 

West  Blue  E.   M.  Forbes 

Fairmont  C.  L.  Strang 

Geneva  L.  Chesnut 

Stanton  A.  Crandall 

Glengary  E.    E.  Slepicka 

Belle  Prairie  Henry  Conrow 

Bennett  L.  S.  Kendall 

Franklin  J.  Schroll 

Bennett  Oscar  Solberg 

Station  C.   J.  Kimbrough 

Ohiowa  Joe  Mengler 

Exeter  Emil  Pelikan 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
No.  Franklin  ..  Richard  B.  Whalen 

Logan  Gothhold  Lauer 

Bloomington.  .  .  .Miss  Elsie  Lynch 

Salem  John  Harmes 

Lincoln  H.   A.  McConnell 

Macon  G.  Lauer 

Turkey  Creek  A.  F.  Akers 

Lincoln  Will  Cannon 

Lincoln  Herman  Hansen 

Upland  M.  O.  Monson 

FRONTIER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Curtis'  Lyman  Crossgrove 

Fairview  Morris  E.  Johnson 

Russell  A.  Garven 

Knowles  E.  J.  Vernam 

Moorfleld  8.  E.  Bush 

Osburn  August  Cappel 

Stockville  Hardy  Chadderson 

Lower  Medicine ...  P.  Heumphreus 

Center  Point  O.   J.  Greenlee 

Curtis  I.   J.  Clawson 

FURNAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Arapahoe  D.    C.  Kimmel 

Beaver  City  . Mrs.  Mima  Richards 

Oxford  F.   J.  Hensley 

New  Era  E.  H.  Kahle 

Wilsonville  McDonald  Bennett 

Burton's  Bend  ....  Robert  Forman 

Linden  Frank  Roberts 

Arapahoe  F.  S.  Weatherwax 

Cambridge  Walter  Henderson 

GAGE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Adams  J.  E.  Killen 

Blue   Springs  J.   K.  Bradley 

Rockford  J.  H.  McPherson 

Nemaha  David  Boesiger 

Grant  Miss  Luella  Buck 

Lincoln  C.   V.  Hemphill 

Hooker  Paul  Sorenson 

Rockford  A.  N.  Frantz 

Liberty  E.   H.  Bearce 

Holt  Miss  Rosa  Obering 

Riverside  J.    H.  Tubbs 

Beatrice  S.  S.  Pheasant 

Holmesville.  .  .  .C.  W.  Hottenstein 
Wymore  Sam  A.  Kinney 

GARDEN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Blue  Creek  E.  L.  Campbell 

Blue  Creek  W.  D.  Skaggs 

Lost  Creek  Roy  E.  Swanson 

GARFIELD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Rockford  D.    S.  Beynon 

Dry  Cedar  J.  A.  Bodyfleld 

GOSPER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Union  Walter  Post 

Brace  Aarel  V.  Moody 

Bethel  Henry  Mueller 

Turkey  Creek  A.  J.  Hurd 

Smithfleld  Joe  Tripp 

GRANT  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Motherlake  F.    B.  Sterns 

Clear  Creek  Louis  Johnson 

Hyannis  F.    B.  Sterns 

GREELEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Brayton  H.    P.  Zentner 

Center  P.    E.  Donovan 

Mt.  Pleasant.  .  .Ferdinand  Hittner 

Wallace  Creek  C.  M.  Smith 

Parnell  E.    A.  Simpkins 

Scotia  ...Arthur  Sautter 

Spalding  Joseph  Ballweg 

Spring  Creek  R.  R.  Aden 


HAMILTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Valley  L.    B.  Henriksen 

Orville  O.   H.  Feldman 

Aurora  John  O.  Bayne 

HALL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Alda  Otto  Krueger 

Alda  A.  H.  Rehder 

Mayfield  W.    S.  Bellows 

South  Loup  John  W.  Dunkel 

South  Platte  ..  Jesse  A.  Burroughs 

Martin  C.   F.  Feldman 

Alda  Lawrence  Wiese 

Jackson  Elmer  Bowman 

Washington  Detlef  Schroeder 

Martin  C.   J.  Cox 

Doniphan  E.    N.  Norwood 

HARLAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Washington  C.  L.  Ray 

Turkey  Creek   A.  C.  Allmand 

Spring  Grove.... D.  W.  Troutman 

Orleans  J.    F.  Albin 

Mullally  James  O.  Sellers 

Fairfield  Emil  Johnson 


KNOX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Creighton  Merlin  Elliott 

Logan  J.    M.  Darr 

Eastern  J.    D.  Brandfas 

Niobrara  Henry  Robinson 

Niobrara  Frank  V.  Tichy 

Walnut  Grove.... S.  B.  Whitmore 

Verdigre  Vac  J.  Beran 

Washington  E.  J.  Danaher 

Bloomfleld  B.  C.  Custer 

Bloomfield  H.    A.  Fisk 


Syracuse  B.  A.  Braye 

North  Russell  S.  A.  Clark 

Otoe  E.  H.  Wells 

PERKINS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Woodson  Fred  Willman 

Madrid  Frank  Schultz 

Grace  >....C.    H.  Watkins 

Highland  Oscar  Garfield 


HAYES  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Hayes  Center.... D.   L.  Christner 

Valley  James'  H.  Easton 

Eden.   J.  H.  Egle 

Beverly  C.  A.  Gunn 

Starkey  D.   B.  Guthrie 

Valley  Irving  G.  Bacon 


HITCHCOCK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Trenton  L.  L.  Sheldon 

Stratton  Judson  Post 

Culbertson  A.  M.  Wright,  Jr. 

HOLT  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Atkinson  John  Fleming 

Chambers  James  Sheedy 

Scott  Creek .  .  .  .  H.  V.  Rosenkrans 

Emmet  H.    C.  Strasheim 

Ewing  F.  M.  Doolittle 

Paddock.  .  .  .  :  Herman  Stein 

Rockfalls  Henry  Lasher 

Verdigris  L.  T.  French 

Lake  Glen  H.  Stringfield 

Wyoming  Rolland  Fisher 

Swan  J.  T.  Widman 

Stuart  Joseph  Kaplan 

Stuart  Niles  Peterson 

HOWARD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Dannebrog  Chris  Schmidt 

Dannevirke  George  Jansen 

St.  Libory  Thomas  F.  Boyle 

St.  Paul  John  R.  Sazman 

HOOKER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Mullen  E.   A.  Forsdick 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Washington  Herman  Butt 

Eureka  E.   D.  Forney 

Pleas-ant  Don  Gridley 

Endicott  Alex  Shepherd 

Meridan  G.  Hogg 

Jefferson  E.  E.  Campbell 

Cup  Creek  D.  A.  Friesen 

Newton  W.   E.  Willey 

Buckley  C.  L.  Jackson 

Buckley  Ernest  Schmidt 

Richland  O.  R.  Jones 

JOHNSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Spring  Creek ...  .William  Sanders 

Spring  Creek  R.   W.  Sinnen 

Vesta  Fred  Smidt 

Todd  Creek  E.  C.  Thompson 

Nemaha  C.   V.  Douglas 

Maple  Grove  C.  E.  Jewell 

Sterling  Willis  Rogge 

Sterling  Fred  Wolff 

KEARNEY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Lowell  Martin  Carlson 

Eaton  W.    A.  Morris 

Cosmo  Albert  Christiansen 

Lincoln  Henry  Jorgensen 

May  Charles  C.  Boasen 

Hayes1  Arvid  Peterson 

Lowell  William  Holl 

Grant  '•  .  F.  C.  Flack 

KEITH  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Lonergan  Charles  F.  Harman 

Vail  A.  M.  Dodds 

White  Tail  H.  H.  Garrett 

West  Ogalalla  J.  C.  Crisman 

Paxton  H.   D.  Lute 

White  Tail  Oren  F.  Chesebro 

KIMBALL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bushnell  George  Forman 

Johnson  Mrs.  U.  G.  White 

Bushnell  G.   W.  Winkle 

Dix  D.  K.  Atkins 


KEYA  PAHA  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

McGuire  W.  W.  Wohlgemuth 

Custer  N.  T.  White 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Lancaster  Elias  Arner 

Garfield  Abe  Salen 

Panama  H.  R.  Pittam 

South   Pass'  Henry  Packard 

Elk  Jess  A.  Jackson 

Saltillo  Henry  Wissel 

Mill  Alfred  Hutchinson 

Middle    Creek  H.    F.  Albers 

Denton  T.    F.  George 

Bennett  John  F.  Gee  &  Sons 

Panama  F.   C.  Foster 

LINCOLN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Antelope?  Alf.  Bergstrom 

Fox  Creek  Jacob  Johnson 

Willow  Eleck  Baldwin 

Walker  E.  W.  Crossgrove 

Nichols  Martin  Andrew 

Medicine  C.    E.  Piper 

Lemon  C.   F.  Sivits 

Kern  P.    H.  Burmood 

Wallace  Dewey  McConnell 

Medicine  H.  H.  Burton 

Payne  Jonathan  Higgins 

Somerset  R.  E.  Giesburger 

Well  B.    F.  Heffner 

Brady  S.   S.  Reynolds 

Maxwell  Frank  Carver 

Sutherland  H.   E.  Olson 

LOGAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Logan  Harry   G.  Lamb 

LOUP  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Almeria  E.  Warn 

Kent  Will  Bromwich 

Mcpherson  county 

Precinct  Agent 
White  Water.. Col.  Wilmer  Taylor 

Thune  Ernest  B.  Crippen 

Thune  H.   E.  Trout 

Tryon  F.    J.  Schell 

Lena  F.  J.  Schell 

Braden  P.   H.  McNally 

MADISON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Battle  Creek  Kyle  Boyer 

Battle  Creek  J.  Leonard  Klein 

Green   Garden  ....  William  Rottler 

Warnerville  W.  S.  Compton 

Norfolk  G.    W.  Evans 

Emerick  ....Willie  Sandquist 

Battle  Creek  Emil  Mertz 

Tilden  Hans  Christofferson 

MERRICK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Prairie  Creek ....  Charles  Retzlaff 

Mead  Park  Young 

Clarksville  Earl   W.  Atkinson 

Clarks  Oscar  Bergland 

MORRILL  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bayard  J.    A.  Cadwell 

Lisco  J.   C.  Mauer 

NANCE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Genoa  C.  H.  Shields 

Newman  Vern  Porter 

NEMAHA  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Douglas  S.  P.  Robertson 

Washington  Franz  Moerer 

Peru  E.  S.  Canady 

Peru..  J.   D.  Graves 

Lafayette  J.   R.  Huffman 

Brook  G.    G.  Gilbert 

Nemaha  C.   J.  Brown 

NUCKOLLS  COUNTY 

Precinct  '  Agent 

Sherman.  .  .   Morgan  F.  Grossman 

Victor.  .  William  Ross,  Sr. 

Blaine  C.   E.  Chamberlain 

E'k  G.  G.  Scroggins 

Nora.  George  C.  Larsen 

Hardy  Peter  Hanson 

OTOE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
South  Branch ...  Charles  F.  Gross 

South  Branch  John  D.  Jassen 

Berlin  Fritz  Reuter 

Delaware  Frank  S.  Stooker 

Otoe  L.  E.  Pursel 

North  Palmyra  Ralph  Holley 

Russell  H.   G.  Palmer 


PAWNEE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Turkey  Creek  S.  D.  Ganer 

Plum  Creek  E.  F.  Herron 

Turkey  Creek  Paul  P.  Wenzl 

Turkey  Creek  C.  A.  Bush 

Clear  Creek  W.  A.  Steinauer 

Pawnee  City.. John  F.  Williamson 
DuBois  Arnold  Martin 

PHELPS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Industry  Sidney  Pierce 

Lincoln  Lance  Brown 

PIERCE  COUNTY  , 

Precinct  Agent 

Dry  Creek  S.  J.  Plymesser 

Sawyer  J.  S.  Brainard 

Dry  Creek  Claude  Crisp 

Dry  Creek  T.  B.  Trego 

Dry  Creek  E.  E.  Watson 

McLean  Dan  McCarthy 

Allen  Walter  Lageschulte 

Pierce  C.   E.  Manzer 

Plainview  G.  W.  North 

PLATTE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bismarck  Adolph  Frese 

Woodville  Otto  Swartz 

St.  Bernard.  .  .Clarence  A.  Niebur 
Grand  Prairie.  .  .  .P.  H.  Brockman 

Duncan  William  Imhoff 

Lindsay  F.  W.  Edwards 


POLK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Clear  Creek  J.  J.  Barnes 

Pleasant  Home ...  Rowland  Dahlin 

Canada....'  John  Lees 

Pleasant  Home  H.  R.  Hardy 

Osceola  E.    J.  Brown 

RED  WILLOW  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Indianola  S.   M.  Harte 

Red  Willow  Roy  May 

Indianola  Merle  G.  Walters 

Willow  Grove  N.  E.  Hall 

Perry  C.  M.  Somerville 

Bartley  Paul  P.  Sughrone 

Lebanon  M.  J.  Walters 

RICHARDSON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Grant  R.    R.  Draper 

Humboldt  Frank  J.  Rist 

Franklin  J.  O.  Shroyer 

Salem.  .  G.   B.  Lawrence 

Barada  E.  L.  Berry 

Muddy  George  C.  Randall 

Barada  Anthony  Ege 

ROCK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Bassett  Ralph   F.  Ammon 

Kinkaid  J.    M.  Millen 

SALINE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

DeWitt  H.    A.  Meister 

Wilber  Anton  Sebek 

Dorchester  W.   J.  Thompson 

Turkey   Creek  Henry  Banka 

Turkey  Creek ..  Charles  H.  Murray 

Swan   Creek  G.  W.  Baldwin 

South  Fork  S.  P.  Dallas 

Olive  O.  T.  Baughn 

Crete  James  M.  Wright 

Swanton  W.    C.  Nickles 

SARPY  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

La  Platte  Mark  Stewart 

Forrest   City  Joe  Dixon 

Paplllion  J.    B.  Grinnell 

Springfield  C.  D.  Smith 

SCOTTS  BLUFF  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Highland.  .  ,  .T.  W.  Gilbert 

Fanning  S.  L.  Roberts 

Minatare  Mrs.   James  Gregg 

SAUNDERS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Cedar   John  F.  Lubker 

Chapman  H.    N.  Nelson 

Ashland  J.  C.  Clouse 

Cedar  George  Gabriel 

Douglas  H.   H.  Knuth 

Rock  Creek  John  S.  Walin 

Cedar  William  Steinbach 

Mariposa  Ernest  Nelson 

Mariposa  Charles  S.  Steen 

Clear   Creek  Joe  Mays 

Ford  W.  J.  Cpulson 

Elk  f.    S.  Jambor 

Stocking  A.    P.  Olson 

Oak  Creek  C.  T.  Johnson 

Center  Frank  Albert 

Union  Chris  Nissen 

Mead  Alf.    D.  Anderson 

Mead  Egner  C.  Westling 


SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Gordon  A.   B.  McDowell 

Grant  J.   W.  Burrows 

Minnetonka  H.   J.  Kuchera 

Kinkaid  Alex  W.  Hamilton 

SEWARD  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

L  M.  S.  McCollister 

B  J.   T.  Sabata 

A  J.  J,  Vrana 

H  F.   W.  Goecke 

J  George  Davis 

L  M.  L.  Keefer 

L  Elmer  Wenciker 

O  Andrew  J.  Duerr 

I  C.   D.  Ficke 

Seward  George    A.  Crim 

Utica  G.    W.  Middaugh 

SHERMAN  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Oak  Creek  Adam  I.  Radke 

Rockville  W.   A.  Seifert 

Hazard  Charles  Hobbs 

Harrison  T.   A.  Jugenheimer 

Loup  City  H.   W.  Gustafson 

Oak  Creek  E.  F.  Paddock 

Bristol  Herbert  Moritz 

Rockville  A.    E.  Lorenz 

SIOUX  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Andrews  J.   H.  Lacy 

Sugarloaf  j.  H.  Dunkin 

Snake  Creek  ....  Emmett  Johnson 
Roosevelt ....  George  L.  Eastwood 

Warbonnet  R.   L.  Keel 

Harrison  Frank  Zerbe 

Curly  C.  H.  Henderson 

STANTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 
Elkhorn  Leo  V.  Moderow 

THAYER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Belvidere  R.  Orth 

Belvidere  W.    J.  Strohecker 

Byron  E.   W.  Neal 

Chester  Alfred   S.  Jeffries 

Davenport  B.    Frank  Lowery 

Rose  Creek  H.  H.  Geberding 

Hebron  C.  Collins 

Rose   Creek  W.    A.  Keilwitz 

Hubbell  Fred  Miller 

Carleton  w.   E.  Flory 

Alexandria  Nathan  E.  Heston 

Gilead  Fred  H.  Krueger 

THOMAS  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Natick  I.    M.  Andrew 

Thedford  Clyde  Milroy 

Seneca  R.  F.  Ricker 

Thedford  Claude    S.  Dill 

THURSTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Pender  M.  W.  Murray 

Omaha  James  F.  Coupe 

Winnebago  Henry   E.  Decora 

Merry  Thomas  Conley 

VALLEY  COUNTY 

Trecinct  Agent 

Valley  R.  a.  Hosek 

Elyria  B.    F.  Rohrer 

Ord  W.    L.  McNutt 

Yale  H.   W.  Barr 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Arlington  H.    C.  French 

Blair  Austin  Badgerow 

Blair  E.  J.  Farr 

Fontanelle  Fred  Hartung 

Herman  Thomas  Patrick 

Richland  William  E.  Swihart 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Deer  Creek  Warren  Wingett 

Hoskins  Louis  Langenberg 

Wilbur  Roy  E.  Johnson 

WEBSTER  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Elmcreek  Arthur   P.  Earl 

Elmcreek  C.  E.  Putnam 

Pleasant  Hill  H.  W.  Va.^ce 

Stillwater  J.    A.  Bangert 

Catherton  Oscar  Mattison 

Garfield  R.  T.  Cooper 

Line  C.  J.  White 

Inavale  ,  C.  L.  Herrlck 

Oak  Creek  S.  J.  Attwood 

Inavale  F.  S.  Copley 

Glenwood  C.    H.  Robinson 

Guide  Rock  Floyd  Guy 

WHEELER  COUNTY 

Trecinot  Agent 
Bartlett  John  Clouse 

YORK  COUNTY 

Precinct  Agent 

Morton  A.    D.  Ross 

Lockridge  I.   A.  Dahlgren 

Bradshaw  George  Gilliland 

Slewart  C.  E.  Bond 

Stewart   Sam  Warner 

Hays  L.    H.  Bellows 

Hays  W.  F.  Hohatt 

Waco  F.    H.  Lancaster 

Farming   A.    H.  Trim 

Henderson  A.   J.  Regler 
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The  Farmer  s  Best  Helper 

—His  Wife's,  Too.  On  the  Job  For 
Any  Work,  Anywhere,  Any  Time 


Special  Features 
Light  weight  and  compact- 
ness.   Easy  to  move. 
Patented  Economy  Tube  in 
Schebler  Carburetor. 
Saves  gasoline.   A  big  item. 
Throttle  Governor  gives  per- 
fect regulation  and  control. 
Change  speed  while  running. 
Original  Binder  Engine.  Op- 
erates any  binder.  Simple  pat- 
ented adjustable  attachments. 
Patented  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley 


An  All-Purpose 

all-season  engine.  Does  all 
the  work  any  4-H.  P.  engine 
does  and  much  that  no  other 
engine  can  do. 

Operates  any  binder.  Churns, 
runs  the  separator,  grinds, 
pumps,  washes,  etc.  Weighs 
under  200  lbs.  Easily  moved  to 
where  you  have  work  to  do. 

Guaranteed  10  years. 
Also  2-Cylinder  6-H.  P.  up 
to  20-H.  P.   Cushmans  for 
heavy  duty  work. 


The  Farm  Cushman 


All -Purpose  Engine 

What  Users  Say : 

"My  Cushman  on  the  binder  saves  me  a 

team  at  harvest  time." 

"Fine  on  power  washer,  makes  so  little 

noise.    Uses  so  little  gasoline." 

"Used  it  on  71-inch  burr  mill — walked 

away  with  it." 

"Am  running  an  8-inch  I.  H.  C.  grinder, 
also  churn,  washer,  separator." 
"Cut  as  much  wood  in  six  hours  as  my 
neighbor  did  with  his  6  H.  P.  in  seven 
hours.  His  engine  weighed  1000  lbs.  My 
Cushman  weighs  190  lbs." 
Get  Catalog  and  Cushman  Trial  Offer  be- 
fore you  buy  any  engine. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2036  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Subscribe  Now! 

Read  our  advertisement  on  the  center  pages  of  this  issue. 
Save  money  by  placing  your  subscription  with  us  today. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

  Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper 


The  Secret  of 
Making  Profit  out 

Sfcf  ClAAb  GILBERT  HESS, 

OI    3lfJvlC  Dr-  °f  Veterinary  Science 
Dr.  of  Medicine 

I  want  all  you  farmers  to  get  this  fact  riveted  in  your  mind  regarding  stock— that 
tne  only  animals  that  are  paying  you  a  profit  are  those  that  are  digesting  their  feed- 
bowels  regular  every  day  and  absolutely  free  from  worms. 

And  it  is  just  at  this  very  time  of  year  when  stock  are  not  in  that  condition,  because 
they  are  cooped  up,  deprived  of  exercise  and  for  the  last  few  months  have  been  on  dry 
ieed,  which  does  not  contain  the  laxatives  and  tonics  so  abundantly  supplied  by  grass. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Aids  Digestion      Makes  Stock  Healthy      Expels  Worms 

Being  both  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science  I  formulated 
ur.  ness  btock  Tonic  to  aid  digesUon,  make  stock  healthy  and  expel  worms. 
irmnrnlCpi^fi,C;^2t"iyear"5ld  PreParation  contains  highly  concentrated  tonics  that 
ler-^nfJ^  twPJttIte,  5?d  ald  dleestion,  laxatives  for  regulating  the  bowels  and 
vermiluges  that  expel  the  worms. 

anTn^etite  thaM^0™?  Ib£plSk  of  c°nditi°.n  th?t  «•>  the  milk  pail,  the  steer  with 
hoe  thll  t f  hp,Hh5y,  °Hnffat'  lhe  horse  that enjoys  lts  dinner  that  pulls  on  the  bit.  the 
nog  that  is  healthy  and  free  from  worms  that  gets  to  be  a  200-pounder  in  six  months 

1  trhit1?SJm0<; I  T°r1ic  wil1  Positive}y  P"t  your  stock  in  these  conditions.  So  sure  am 
all  vour^ork  »nVif  atH  authorl5ed  y?ur  ocal  ^aler  to  supply  you  with  enough  for 
money  ba^k  aS    C       1  retUrn  tbe  empty  Packaf?es  and  get  your 

know65!  !avCekvTf0,nlnt;iSHineVer  S,0ld  by  Peddlers-only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you 
p?ove".  25  lb  nJil  Sim  ^i^1^*^  waceoa,  ,and  team  expenses,  as  these  prices 
Can?da^hte  Smaller  packasfes  as  low  »»  50c-  « 

//  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  write  direct  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-cc-a 

A  splendid  tonic  that  tones  up  the  dormant 
es?  organs  and  keeps  the  hens  scratching 
and  nappy  and  laying  all  through  the  winter. 
Shortens  moulting  period  and  promotes 
rapid  feather  growth.  Nothing  better  to 
make  chicks  strong  and  healthy.  Cheap-a 
penny  s  worth  is  enough  to  feed  30  fowl  per 
day.  Sold  only  by  dealers  whom  you  know. 
«-,e7e,r^£ld  bl  Pliers.    1 S  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs. 

fsjsr  * canada  and 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and  chicks  with  It,  sprinkle  It 
on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks  or,  if  kept  in  the 
dust  bath,  the  hens  will  distribute  Ft.  Also 
destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc.  Comesin.handysiftlng-top 
cans,  1  lb.  25c,  3  lbs.  60c.  Except  in  Canada 
and  the  far  west.  I  guarantee  it. 


FatnyCnirivpses 
 -r— 


J.  R.  Huffman,  Nemaha  County 


What — so  soon  another  New  Year 
number?  How  quickly  the  year  has 
passed.  Father  Time  seems  to  move 
things  mighty  rapidly  in  late  years. 
It  seems  like  only  a  few  weeks  since 
the  last  New  Year  number  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer. 

Say,  aren't  these  holiday  numbers 
dandy?  Several  subscribers  have  told 
me  that  they  were  keeping  last  year's 
special.  I  sent  a  copy  of  that  number 
to  my  old  boyhood  chum,  who  is 
located  mdre  than  1,000  miles  from 
Nebraska.  Only  a  few  days  passed 
before  I  received  a  good  letter  from 
him,  and  among  other  things  he  said 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  ,was  the  high- 
est class  farm  magazine  that  had 
ever  come  into  his  home. 

What  about  the  old  year  that  is 
just  closing?  What  was  the  biggest 
mistake  that  we  made  in  1913?  Are 
we  going  to  benefit  therefrom  to  that 
degree  that  we  will  not  repeat  it? 
And  how  about  that  crop  or  that  kind 
of  stock  that  brought  us  the  greatest 
profits?  And  how  about  that  outing 
wherein  we  most  enjoyed  ourselves? 
Sure,  we  will  go  around  such  mis- 
takes as  we  made  last  year,  and  we 
will  embrace  more  of  those  things 
that  produced  smiles. 

Do  you  remember  how  fine  the  corn 
crop  looked  in  June?  Of  course  you 
do,  and  you  have  not  forgotten  how 
for  weeks  and  months  you  sweat  and 
worried  and  declared  that  everything 
was  going  to  the  bad — but  things 
came  out  pretty  well,  don't  you  think 
so?  I  live  on  a  road  that  is  traveled 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  mile 
in  this  county  and  I  have  not  seen 
a  poor  horse  pass  my  gate  this  win- 
ter. My  neighbors'  cattle  and  hogs 
are  fat  and  thrifty.  Every  few  weeks 
another  farmer  buys  an  automobile. 
A  tenant's  wife  passed  here  yesterday 
with  a  pretty  new  tailored  suit  and 
a  big  plume  on  her  hat  nearly  as 
long  as  my  arm. 

There  is  some  suffering  among  the 
poor  town  folks.  We  benefit  by  that 
in  this  way:  Those  examples  of 
poverty  help  us  to  be  contented  away 
out  where  we  cannot  hear  the  band 
playing  from  our  front  porch,  and 
where  sometimes  a  circus  comes  to 
town  at  a  time  when  the  potatoes 
must  be  cultivated  we  have  to  forego 
seeing  the  elephant;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  a  time  that  a  farmer  has  ever 
asked  for  help  from  the  town  or 
county.  I  think  we  had  better  stay 
with  the  farm.  I  have  known  some 
good  families  that  moved  to  town,  and 
their  children  blighted  almost  as 
quickly  as  did  the  corn  crop  of  1913. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  any  girls 
read  Glimpses.  I  have  one-fourth  of 
a  dozen  myself.  I  just  want  to  have 
a  little  confidential  chat  with  the 
girls.  You  older  folks  can  skip  this 
paragraph.  I  wanted  to  ask  about 
that  "steady"  of  yours.  What  does  he 
do?  Is  he  a  street  loafer?  Does  he 
pay  a  negro  to  polish  his  shoes  from 
money  that  his  father  and  mother 
earned?  If  he  doesn't  work,  if  he  is 
an  idler  pure  and  simple,  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  pass  him  up  and 
get  you  a  parriot.  The  parriot  will 
make  less  trouble  for  you  and  it  will 
be  easier  to  dispose  of  when  you 
grow  tired  of  its  looks. 

A  young  man  can  have  his  collars 
laundered  in  town,  get  shaved  by  the 
barber,  and  possibly  he  knows  more 
about  an  automobile  than  he  does 
about  a  self-binder;  but  if  he  cannot 
do  some  one  thing  well,  and  if  he  is 
not  industrious,  it  matters  not  how 
much  wealth  his  father  may  possess, 
the  young  chap  will  never  be  at  the 
head  of  a  happy  home.  Now  girls, 
please  take  this  kindly.  I  do  bate 
to  see  a  good  girl  get  cheated — but 
it  happens  every  day. 

What  have  we  done  during  the  past 
year  for  the  other  fellow?  Is  it  true, 
as  Emerson  hinted  in  one  of  his  books, 
that  with  prosperity  we  lose  interest 
in  our  neighbors?  If  that  is  true,  a 
drouth  from  time  to  time  is  a  bless-  ' 
ing  in  disguise.  How  often  have  you 
called  on  that  old  man,  that  one  who, 
when  you  needed  help  long  ago,  was 
always  ready  to  help  you?    Had  you 


in  your  prosperity  forgotten  that  he 
is  living  and  that  he  might  sometimes 
become  lonesome  and  get  hungry  for 
a  social  visit  from  those  whom  he  had 
befriended? 

If  your  father  or  mother  is  living 
in  another  state,  do  you  write  them 
a  letter  once  a  week?  We  sometimes 
grow  careless  in  such  matters.  Per- 
haps if  you  could  see  your  mother 
waiting  at  the  mail  box,  with  that 
old  checkered  shawl  over  her  head 
to  keep  out  the  snow  and  the  cold 
winds,  while  the  mail  carrier  comes 
up  the  hill  and  shakes  his  head  and 
passes  on,  you  might  be  more  thought- 
ful of  your  duty  toward  those  who  are 
responsible  for  your  success. 

It  is  probably  well  that  we  cannot 
lift  the  curtain  and  look  into  the  year 
of  1914,  but  it  is  largely  up  to  us 
whether  it  will  be  a  good  year  or  a 
bad  year.  We  cannot  control  the 
weather,  but  we  can  fight  against 
that  horrid  habit  of  selfishness  and 
cultivate  the  noble  habit  of  helping 
our  neighbor.  I  know  one  well-to-do 
old  man  who  refused  to  give  $10 
toward  building  a  fine  church  only  a 
half  a  block  from  his  office.  The 
"committee"  said  unkind  things  about 
him,  but  before  night  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  street  in  the  snow  watch- 
ing for  children  who  had  bare  hands 
and  wet,  cold  feet.  When  he  found 
such  children,  warm  shoes  and  mit- 
tens were  purchased  for  them.  Boun- 
tiful crops  will  not  insure  happiness. 
The  finest  brand  of  happiness  must 
be  looked  for,  and  some  duty  to 
others  must  be  performed  if  we  get  a 
taste  of  the  genuine  article. 

About  a  year  ago  one  man  wrote 
to  me  that  his  little  boy  read  Glimpses 
the  first  thing  upon  receiving  the 
paper.  Therefore  I  was  encouraged 
to  follow  my  first  idea  of  contribut- 
ing to  a  farm  paper,  and  in  simple, 
plain  farm  language  discuss  the  little 
neglected  things  that  are  in  plain 
sight  every  hour;  the  little  things 
that  help  us  to  pass  through  cloudy 
days  on  the  farm  and  not  imagine 
that  to  be  happy  we  must  be  where 
we  can  hear  the  noise  of  street  cars. 
A  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year  to 
everybody! 


FARMING  FOR  SURE  RESULTS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  Because  of 
favorable  rains  in  September  and  the 
good  wheat  crop  this  year,  a  large 
acreage  of  wheat  was  sown  over  all  of 
western  Nebraska  this  fall.  Some 
farmers  here  in  southwest  Furnas 
county  have  sown  as  much  as  300 
acres.  The  greater  part  of  the  wheat 
was  sown  in  the  cornstalk  ground 
and  stubble  fields  and  will  be  cut  with 
a  header.  The  rains  that  came  late 
in  November  were  of  great  benefit  to 
the  wheat,  and  it  is  in  fine  condition. 

In  my  opinion,  for  best  results,  too 
much  land  has  been  sown  to  wheat. 
I  believe  that  other  crops  are  much 
more  profitable  here.  I  refer  to  forage 
crops  such  as  kafir,  cane  and  milo, 
all  of  which  do  exceptionally  well. 
As  a  forage  crop  I  consider  kafir  one 
of  the  best  we  can  raise.  All  live- 
stock eat  it  with  relish;  it  is  very 
productive  and  stands  drouth  remark- 
ably well.  The  cane  that  grows  here 
is  finer  and  sweeter  than  that  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state;  it  makes 
excellent  feed  for  horses. 

In  addition  to  growing  more  forage 
corps,  more  cows  and  more  silos  are 
needed  here.  These  things  are  com- 
ing and  when  the  western  farmer 
ceases  to  farm  "all  creation"  and 
makes  cattle  raising  his  main  occu- 
pation, with  poultry  a  close  second, 
he  will  make  good.  Hogs  are  all 
right,  but  I  do  not  think  the  western 
farmer  wants  too  many  unless  he  has 
alfalfa  for  pasture.  The  cow  business 
can  be  managed  even  when  the  corn 
crop  fails.  We  have  our  little  troubles 
her  the  same  as  elsewhere,  but  con- 
sidering the  price  of  land,  ranging 
from  $15  to  $30  an  acre  for  improved 
farms,  I  contend  that  we  can  do  as 
well  here  as  in  any  part  of  Nebraska. 

Owing  to  the  poor  crops  of  the  last 
five  years  a  number  of  farmers  in 
every  neighborhood  in  the  west  are 
badly  in  debt;  their  farms  are  mort- 
gaged for  almost  their  present  value, 
and  they  must  sell  out  or  turn  them 
over  to  the  owner  of  the  mortgage. 
This  is  a  serious  situation  for  some 
of  our  western  people,  but  it  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  man  that  wants  a 
farm.  These  people  are  glad  to  sell 
at  almost  any  price,  if  they  can  un- 
load the  debt  and  get  away. 

Furnas  Co.  F.  S.  SQUIRES. 


Wednesday,   December  31,  1913. 
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"The  Life  Is  More  Than  Meat" 

By  MRS.  W.  L.  McKENNEY 


IN  an  old  book  that  is  not  so  popular 
as  it  ought  to  be,  is  a  story  of  a 
man  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
accumulating  a  large  store  of  this 
world's  goods.  He  was  a  highly  suc- 
cessful man,  according  to  prevailing 
standards,  for  his  possessions  had 
become  so  great  that  it  was  a  problem 
to  take  care  of  them.  After  taking  a 
careful  inventory  he  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  retire  arid 
enjoy  his  wealth,  so  after  making 
everything  safe  he  sat  down  to  con- 
gratulate himself  and  revel  in  his 
great  riches.  But  on  the  very  eve 
of  his  triumphant  retirement  he  was 
confronted  with  an  imperative  sum- 
mons, "This  night  shall  thy  soul  be 
required  of  thee,"  and  a  question, 
"Then  whose  shall  these  things  be 
which  thou  has  provided?"  And  his 
life  held  no  answer. 

The  story  was  first  told  by  the 
Great  Teacher  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  "a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth."  In  coming  down  through 
the  centuries  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
truth;  it  is  just  as  applicable  now  as 
it  was  when  told.  The  only  way  we 
can  keep  wealth  is  to  spend  it  in 
making  life  fuller,  truer  and  better. 
Have  we  an  aim  above  and  beyond 
the  daily  toil  necessary  to  meet  the 
old  problem  of  "What  shall  we  eat 
or  wherewithal  shall  we  he  clothed?" 
Or  have  we  allowed  ourselves  to  settle 
down  to  just  that,  burying  all  our 
aspirations  and  high  ideals? 

Secret  of  Contentment I 
The  farmer  who  takes  real  pride 
and  pleasure  in  his  work,  apart  from 
the  direct  financial  profit  he  expects 
to  derive  from  it,  and  conducts  it  in 
a  rational  way  with  a  spirit  that  com- 
prehends, can  rise  above  the  unavoid- 
able disasters  that  come  through 
nature's  varying  moods.  Such  an  one 
never  finds  farm  life  dull  and  un- 
interesting, work  a  drudgery,  or  tem- 
porary failure  permanently  discour- 
aging. To  him  every  day  is  full  of 
new  promise  and  he  goes  forth  to 
turn  it  into  full  fruition  with  renewed 
faith  and  courage,  born  of  under- 
standing and  nourished  by  hope.  He 
has  glimpsed  the  secret  of  happiness 
and  success. 

But  to  the  one  who  toils  stolidly 
and  sullenly  at  the  daily  tasks  with- 
out a  recognition  of  his  co-partnership 
with  nature,  or  the  inspiration  of 
knowledge  of  his  work,  what  recom- 
pense is  there  when  drouth  or  flood, 
wind  or  hail,  destroys  the  fruits  of 
many  days  of  toil,  or  diseases  rav- 
ages his  livestock?  One  may  face 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the 
other,  but  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  in  what  it  means  to 
them.  To  the  one  it  means  temporary 
loss,  of  course,  but*  it  also  means 
opportunity  for  increased  knowledge 
in  grappling  with  difficulties  with 
unshaken  faith  in  the  future  and  the 
joy  of  life  still  singing  in  his  heart. 
To  the  other  it  means  just  another 
failure  and  a  new  grouch  at  things 
as  they  are  and  at  life  in  general. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  way  their 
minds  are  attuned  to  life,  and  the 
lives  of  their  families  will  be  shaped 
largely  by  their  views. 

First  Things  First 
Where  the  family  life,  the  spiritual 
and  mental,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
welfare  are  put  first  and  the  farm 
life  is  made  to  supplement  and  sup- 
port them,  where  children  are  allowed 
to  grow  and  develop  in  harmony  with 
nature,  with  childhood's  joys  and 
youth's  diversions,  there  the  boys  and 
girls  will  love  farm  life.  But  where 
the  acquisition  of  money  and  property 
is  the  paramount  object,  and  the  fam- 
ily life  is  made  subject  thereto,  where 
the  freedom  and  normal  activity  of 
childhood  is  crushed  under  a  burden 
of  "chores"  and  tasks  that  take  the 
spring  out  of  young  muscles  and  the 
springtime  out  of  young  hearts,  and 
youthful  mirth  and  exuberance  is 
stifled  in  an  atmosphere  of  hurry  and 
fret  and  discord,  what  can  the  logical 
outcome  be  except  a  desire  to  get 
away  from  it  all  to  where  life  seems 
to  hold  something  of  brightness  and 
gayety  and  good  cheer? 

Young  people  as  instinctively  turn 
toward  these  things  as  the  baby  tries 
to  catch  the  sunbeam  that  dances  on 
the  floor  or  reaches  for  the  moon 
that  seems  to  dangle  enticingly  above 
him — it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  attract 
baby's  attention  to  the  floor  itself, 
which  is  real  and  permanent,  or  to 
offer  him  the  doormat  in  substitution 


for  the  moon.  If  there  is  to  be  sub- 
stitution the  substitute  must  be  some- 
thing that  has  the  alluring  qualities 
of  motion  or  color  or  sound,  the  qual- 
ities that  first  appeal  to  the  senses 
and  that  never  lose  their  attraction 
for  the  normal  human  being.  Why 
the  world  is  full  of  these  qualities! 
Life's  harmonies  are  made  up  of 
them,  and  it  is  only  when  the  appre- 
ciation becomes  dulled  that  life  seems 
sordid.  Ugly  things  and  discordant 
sounds  there  are,  but  we  do  not  allow 
them  to  obscure  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  life  for  us  or  our  children. 
Don't  Grind  the  Boys 
A  child  naturally  turns  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  rythmical.  He  likes  the 
jingle  of  poetry  better  than  the  reason 
of  prose — if  the  poetry  fits  his  mental 
state  and  age.  But 

"Up  in  the  morning  early, 
Just  at  the  break  of  day" 
has  a  more  enticing  sound  in  the  ears 
of  ambitious  grown-ups  than  in  the 
ears  of  the  growing  boy  whose  sleepy 
brain  cries  out  for  one  more  delicious 
nap,  and  whose  tired  young  muscles 
are  not  allowed  time  to  -stretch 
luxuriously  before  springing  out  of 
bed — springing  out  of  bed  not  to  watch 
the  changing  hues  of  a  glorious  sun- 
rise, or  to  listen  to  the  twitter  of  early 
birds  and  the  hum  of  all  nature  pre- 
paring to  wake  up;  but  to  hurry  to 
the  barn  to  clean  the  stalls,  feed, 
curry  and  harness  the  horses  and  then 


rush  to  breakfast  and  to  the  field  to 
begin  the  day's  work  in  earnest. 

That  may  fit  in  perfectly  with  a 
man's  idea  of  farm  poetry,  but  the 
boy's  developing  body  and  mind  rebel 
against  too  much  of  it.  "Drive  your 
work;  let  it  not  drive  you"  may  be  a 
splendid  maxim  for  a  man  to  apply 
to  himself,  but  if  its  practice  involves 
driving  the  children  along  with  him, 
and  so  hard  that  they  have  no  time 
to  play  the  plays  or  dream  the  dreams 
of  childhood,  or  to  see  and  revel  in 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  life  about 
them,  it  is  better  not  to  follow  it. 

If  a  boy  is  pushed  to  drive  his  team 
so  steadily  that  he  has  no  time  to 
see  anything  except  the  earth  beneath 
his  feet,  and  is  not  allowed  to  stop 
long  enough  at  the  turns  to  look  about 
him  and  see  what  is  going  on  among 
the  field  creatures  or  to  note  the  soft 
beauty  of  the  day,  what  part  of  farm 
life  do  you  expect  him  to  love — the 
promise  of  money  that  a  well-tended 
field  holds?  But  he  doesn't  regard 
money  as  the  most  desirable  thing  in 
life;  he  hasn't  felt  its  power  and  its 
lure  sufficiently  to  labor  for  just  that. 
Making  Labor  Joyous 

The  boy  loves  to  bask  in  the 
breezes  and  watch  the  birds  and 
squirrels  and  countless  other  forms 
of  animal  life  that  he  encounters  on 
his  way  through  the  field.  He  would 
love  to  study  the  life-history  of  the 
grains  of  corn  he  -has  planted  and  to 
watch  the  development  of  the  corn 
plants  as  they  draw  the  elements 
from  the  soil  and  air  and  build  them 
into  glowing  green  so  rapidly,  if  he 
only  had  time  to  stop  and  watch.  But 


too  often  boys  are  taught  only  the 
kind  of  cultivation  that  kills  weeds 
and  are  rushed  so  to  keep  the  weeds 
from  smothering  the  corn  that  the 
most  essential  part  of  their  education 
is  neglected — the  part  that  would 
make  them  love  farm  work  for  its 
own  sake. 

If  the  boys  know  that  every  kind 
of  grain  and  grass  has  a  life-history 
of  its  own,  what  food  elements  they 
need  and  what  conditions  help  or 
disturb  them  in  their  growth,  a  won- 
derful zest  is  added  to  the  work  of 
preparing  the  soil  and  planting  the 
seeds,  conserving  moisture  and  de- 
stroying the  weeds.  In  watching  the 
daily  developments  of  the  fields  under 
varying  weather  conditions  he  then 
finds  the  secret  of  joy  in  labor. 

Half  the  beauty  and  joy  and  satis- 
faction of  mature  life  is  made  up  of 
memories,  and  no  memories  are  so 
vivid  and  lasting  as  those  of  early 
childhood.  Many  a  man  and  woman, 
when  confronted  with  a  great  temp- 
tation, has  been  kept  from  yielding 
by  the  consciousness  of  sweet  childish 
memories  of  home  and  father-  and 
mother-love  that  would  be  grieved  at 
their  falling. 

Then,  as  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  strong  and  upright  character 
make  the  home  life  pleasant,  make 
childhood  joyous  and  its  conceptions 
of  life  true.    And  since 

"Thou  must  thyself  be  true 
If  thou  the  truth  would  teach" 
search  yourself    occasionally  to  see 
whether    your    compass  is  pointing 
straight.    The  New  Year  is  a  good 
time  to  do  it. 
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My  New  Plan 

of  Selling  More 
Liberal  than  Ever 

Any  honest  man,  no 
matter  where  he  lives 
in  the  U.  S.,  can  have 
a  WITTE  engine  suit- 
able tohis  needs,  on  any 
easy,  reasonable  terms. 
Sizes  are  IV2,  2,  4,  6,  8, 
11,  12,  15,  20,  25,  30  and 
40  H-P.  Styles-Sta- 
tionary, Skidded.  Port- 
able, and  Special  Saw- 
rigs.   I  ship  on 

60  Days 
Free  Trial 

and  Give  a 

5 -Year  Guaranty 

with  every  engine.  I 
have  manufacturing 
advantages,  (among 
them.  Natural  Gas  from 
my  own  well,  that  gives 
me  free  power,  heat, 
and  light),  that  make 
my  cost  of  production 
less  than  in  any  plant  I 
know  of. 

I  share  my  advan- 
tages with  every  cus- 
tomer, in  lower  prices 
for  strictly  highest- 
standard  engines,  lean 
and  do  give  a  more  de- 
finite and  binding  guar- 
anty than  any  I  have 
seen  from  any  other 
manufacturer.  No  man 
can  say  he  can't  afford 
an  engine,  until  he  has 
read  my  new  book  and 
considered  my  selling 
plan.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 


Cheaper  Power  From 

Kerosene.  Gasoline,  Distillate  &  Gas 

WHY  break  your  back  with  drudgery,  doing 
an  engine's  work?   Mechanical  power — 
WITTE  engine  power— is  much  cheaper  than 
muscle  or  brute  power,  for  any  work  that  can  be  hitched 
to  a  belt.    Let  a  WITTE  engine  be  your  drudge,  and  earn 
its  own  cost,  while  you  pay  for  it.  I  make  the  price  low  and  the  terms  easy. 

Look  at  these  Prices! 


2  H-P,  $39.45; 
8  H-P,  $149.90; 

 Other  Sixes 


4  H-P,  $75.50;    6  H-P,  $99.35; 
11  H-P,  $218.90;  20  H-P,  $389.50; 
Proportionally  Low  


Sold  only  direct  from  my  factory  doors 
to  the  user's  hands. 

In  no  other  way  could  I  make  prices  so  low,  and 
still  furnish  genuine  WITTE  engine-quality.  I  am 
the  only  man  In  the  U.  S.,  who  makes  his  own  engines, 
in  his  own  debt-free  factory,  from  his  own  designs, 
using  his  own  special  machinery  and  selling  his  output 
under  his  own  name  only,  direct  from  factory  to  user. 

I  don't  owe  any  money  for  stock,  bonds,  notes,  or 
mortgages,  or  for  anything  else.  My  entire  plant  and 
every  otherdollar  that  1  have — a  total  of  overaquarter- 
mlUion— is  behind  the  5-year  guaranty  that  I  give  with 
every  WITTE  engine.  I  have  never  done  anything  else 
but  make  WITTE  engines.  When  I  started  making 
engines,  27  years  ago,  the  gasoline  engine  business  was 
new.  Today  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  business,  who 
started  when  I  did,  and  my  factory  Is  the  only  one 


which  has  come  through  successfully  under  the  continuous  man* 
agement  of  the  man  under  whom  it  started.  WITTE  engine- 
quality,  Is  the  only  thing  that  did  it,  because  I  had  nothing  else  to 
begin  with. and  have  had  nothing  except  what  I  have  earned. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  show  stronger  proof  of  reliable  engine- 
quality.  The  test  of  time  on  a  business,  is  the  most  severe  that 
can  be  applied.  Time  tests,  not  only  engine-quality,  but  it  also 
tests  the  manner  In  which  a  concern  li  ves  np  to  its  contracts 
and  promises.  I  take  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  over  75  per 
cent  of  all  my  orders  come  from  and  through  my  old  user-cus- 
tomers. (I  have  no  agents).  I  have  had  no  trouble  to  keep 
In  the  lead  In  engine-quality.  I  had  only  to  be  honest, 
to  hold  the  respect  and  good-will  of  iny  customers. 

But  I  needed  an  extra-well  equipped  factory,  to  lead 
in  low  prices.  Now,  after  many  years  struggling,  I  am 
able  to  make  engine  prices  lower  than  anyone  has 
ever  done,  for  dependable  engines.    I  have  "revised 
prices  downward,"  while  WITTE  quality  still  leads. 


Get  My  Complete  New  Offer- 

All  Sent  FREE  with  My  New  Book! 


Fn  II  WITTF  WITTE  IRON 
zv.  n.  VflUC,  WORKS  CO., 

1919  Oakland  Ave, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


►♦*~    Ed.  B.  Witte, 

.  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

^  1919  Oakland  Ave.. 

Kansas  City,  Ho. 

'  Without  cost  to  me,  and  with  no  obliga- 
tion on  my  part,  I  should  like  to  receive  your 


There  is  no  need,  now,  to  get  along  without  an  engine;  or  to  pay  double 
price  for  a  good  one;  or  to  take  chances  on  a  poor  one  for  any  price.  My  New 
Offer  makes  it  easy  to  get  the  work  done,  with  the  utmost  saving  in  time 
and  expense.  My  New  Book  explains  It  ail—how  easy  it  is  to  start  an 
engine,  and  keep  It  running;  how  little  it  costs,  and  how  easy  it  is  for 
any  WITTE  engine  to  earn  its  own  costs,  while  It  is  being  paid  for. 

Send  me  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon,  or  a  post 
card  or  In  a  letter,  so  I  can  send  you  the  whole  story  by  latest  and  finest  Engine  Book,  and  to  investigate 

^*your  New,  Liberal  Selling  Plan. 

Name  

ADDRESS  
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South  Omaha 

Nebraska's  Home  Market 


COUTH  OMAHA  is  the  most 
^  convenient  and  centrally  located 
large  market  for  the  Nebraska 
shipper,  where  his  stock  can  be  sold 
in  unlimited  quantities  with  the 
least  shrinkage  and  risk,  lowest 
freight  and  best  transportation, 
and  be  assured  of  net  returns  for 
his  stock,  unequalled  elsewhere. 

Great  Live  Stock 
Market 
of  the  West 

r  I  *HE  shippers  of  live  stock  de- 
sire  service  when  their  stock 
has  arrived  at  the  market.  The 
management  of  the  South  Omaha 
Market  has  anticipated  this  fact  and 
has  expended  during  the  past  four 
years  over 

One  Million 
Dollars 

for  permanent  and  up-to-date  im- 
provements to  provide  the  live  stock 
shipping  public  with 

Market  Facilities 
Unexcelled 
By  Any  Other  Market 
in  the  World 


MODERN  FARM  BUILDINGS 


The  attractive  farmstead  shown 
herewith  is  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ballweg 
of  Greeley  county.  Both  the  house 
and  barn  are  new;  the  plans  show 
their  interior  arrangement.  Writing 
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we  have  a  range  boiler  in  the  bath- 
room connected  with  the  kitchen 
range.  With  this  arrangement  we 
can  have  hot  water  at  all  the  faucets 
at  any  time  almost  as  quickly  as  it 
could  be  heated  in  the  tea-kettle  on 
the  stove.  In  the  bathroom  we  have 
all  the  usual  fixtures;  in  the  kitchen 
is  a  sanitary  sink;  and  in  the  base- 
ment a  three-compartment  soapstone 
laundry  tub.  The  latter  takes  the 
kink  out  of  washday.  The  whole  sys- 
tem is  a  first-class  job,  works  per- 
fectly and  cost  approximately  $300  all 
told. 

"Where  you  are  located  so  you  can 
have  a  reservoir  or  an  elevated  tank 
to  furnish  a  pressure  of  at  least 
twenty  pounds  to  the  square  inch  you 
can  dispense  with  the  air-pressure 
tank  and  save  about  $60.    And  then 


Basement  plan  of  Mr.  Ballweg's  house 

of  his  house  and  the  conveniences  it 
contains,  Mr.  Ballweg  says: 

"We  have  no  furnace  in  our  house 
yet,  but  expect  to  have  in  another 
year  or  two.  The  house  is  heated 
with  a  base-burner,  which  gives  good 
satisfaction  and  will  fill  the  bill  until 
we  are  able  to  install  a  furnace.  To 
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First  floor  plan  of  Mr.  Ballweg's  house 

provide  running  water  we  have  an 
air-pressure  tank  3x10  feet  located  in 
the  basement.  Its  capacity  is  500  gal- 
lons. A  windmill  about  150  feet  away 
supplies  the  water.  About  an  hour's 
pumping  once  or  twice  a  week  serves 
to  keep  it  going;  but  I  intend  to  put 
on  a  regulator,  and  then  it  will  work 
automatically  and  need  no  further  at- 
tention. The  plant  was  installed  last 
May,  and  it  works  perfectly. 

"We  have  both  hot  and  cold  water 
on  tap  all  the  time.  ,  To  heat  water 


Plan  of  Mr.  Ballweg's  Barn 

if  you  want  to  omit  the  laundry  tub 
the  bill  would  be  about  $50  less.  My 
wife  says,  however,  that  the  laundry 
tub  is  the  handiest  thing  out,  and  she 
would  not  think  of  trying  to  get  along 
without  it.  In  fact,  we  consider  every- 
thing in  this  plumbing  job  a  con- 
venience and  a  necessity,  and  think 
the  cost  was  money  well  spent. 

"Just  imagine  a  city  luxury  on  the 
farm!  And  it  is  not  a  bit  out  of  place. 
Think  of  enjoying  a  good  bath  with 
the  water  at  just  the  right  temper- 
ature after  you  have  done  a  hard 
day's  work  on  the  dusty  side  of  the 
threshing  machine,  for  instance;  it 
makes  a  person  forget  some  of  his 
troubles  and  feel  young  again. 

"Our  house  is  28x32  feet  and  eigh- 
teen feet  high.  It  is  plain  but  well 
built  throughout.  The  best  of  ma- 
terials were  used,  and  the  work  was 
done  by  as  good  workmen  as  could 
be  secured.  The  total  cost  of  the 
house  was  approximately  $2,500.  We 
have  sufficient  room  for  our  needs,  it 
is  easy  to  keep  things  in  order,  there 
is  a  place  for  everything  —  which 
eliminates  confusion  and  makes  one 
feel  at  home." 


FARMSTEAD   OF   MR.   JOSEPH  BALLWEG,  GREELEY  COUNTY 


Pork  For  the 

Farmer's  Family 

(Continued  from  Page  1235) 


in  a  very  short  time,  but  for  the  farmer 
the  longer  time  is  more  desirable. 

After  smoking,  the  meats  may  be 
left  in  the  smoke  house  for  some 
time  during  moderate  weather;  a  dry, 
cool  cellar,  or  an  attic  with  free  cir- 
culation, are  also  satisfactory  places 
for  keeping  meats.  Each  piece  should 
be  hung  out  separately,  so  it  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  any  other  piece. 
This  permits  free  circulation  of  the 
air  and  insures  better  keeping.  In  the 
summer  season  hams  and  bacon  strips 
may  be  wrapped  in  cheese  cloth  or 
muslin  and  packed  in  barrels  of  oats, 
or  even  in  dry  ashes.  The  oats  or 
the  ashes  help  to  keep  insects  away 
and  absorb  moisture,  thus  keeping  the 
meat  dry  and  in  good  condition. 


FEDERATION  OF  FARMERS 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  editorial 
in  the  November  26  issue  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer  in  regard  to  the  feder- 
ation of  farmers'  organizations  in  the 
state  was  timely.  The  state  organizer 
of  farmers'  unions,  Mr.  Dornblaser, 
spoke  at  the  Grange  picnic  at  Calla- 
way September  30  and  while  there  I 
urged  upon  him  the  coalition  of  the 
Grange  and  Union  along  legislative 
and  co-operative  lines.  In  this  state 
the  Grange  stands  ready  at  all  times 
to  join  hands  with  other  organiza- 
tions on  any  defined  form  of  action 
for  rural  and  general  improvement. 
It  is  up  to  the  other  organizations  to 
meet  us  half  way. 

Custer  Co.  J.  D  REAM. 


Corn  shredders  are  hard  on  arms 
that  become  entangled  therein.  It  is 
well  to  play  safe  when  working  around 
such  a  machine. 
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H.  D.  Lute,  Keith  County 

Farmers  up  in  Arthur  county,  forty 
miles  from  a  railroad,  are  discussing 
the  proposition  of  installing  an  alcohol 
still  to  use  up  low-priced  potatoes  in 
manufacturing  denatured  alcohol.  That 
would  be  a  good  way  to  market  their 
product  in  condensed  form,  if  the  cost 
of  manufacture  does  not  run  too  high. 

A  gun  club  was  organized  in  our 
town  last  week.  The  strongest  and 
most  prominent  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution declares  for  the  observance  and 
enforcement  of  the  game  laws,  both 
in  and  out  of  season.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  game  warden  who  will  do  his 
duty  without  fear  or  favor.  Every 
farmer  in  the  vicinity,  whether  or  not 
he  cares  anything  for  trap  shooting, 
should  become  a  member  of  this  club 
and  see  that  it  is  kept  going  in  the 
direction  it  is  now  headed.  The  ruth- 
less slaughter  of  game  and  other  birds 
is  a  blot  upon  our  intelligence. 

The  dealer  in  our  county  seat  re- 
cently sold  more  than  a  dozen  auto- 
mobiles in  three  weeks.  All  of  these 
cars  were  sold  to  farmers,  which 
shows  that  tillers  of  the  soil  in  west- 
ern Nebraska  are  not  so  "worse"  off. 
1  have  heard  the  names  of  only  two 
or  three  of  the  purchasers,  but  1  will 
wager  my  last  summer's  hat  that  all 
of  them  are  men  who  have  been  here 
for  several  years  and  who  have  been 
keeping  livestock  in  connection  with 
farming  operations.  The  men  with 
limited  means  who  came  here  within 
the  past  few  years,  bought  land  at 
prevailing  prices,  and  have  tried  to 
make  the  payments  in  the  past  three 
years,  are  not  buying  motor  cars. 

Beet  growers  in  this  immediate 
vicinity  get  good  New  Year  news. 
The  price  of  beets  is  not  to  be  reduced 
the  coming  season.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany would  reduce  the  price  75  cents 
a  ton.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  said  to  have  asked  the  field  men 
what  they  thought  about  it,  and  they 
replied  that  the  factories  would  have 
to  be  closed  if  the  price  was  reduced. 
So  the  old  price  will  stand.  At  Scotts 
Bluff  last  fall  the  manager  of  the 
factory  there,  which  belongs  to  the 
Great  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company, 
told  me  that  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  beets  was  inevitable,  but  that  the 
disposition  was  to  "divide  the  drop 
with  the  growers."  I  have  not  heard 
whether  a  reduction  will  be  made  in 
Great  Western  territory. 

Farmers,  and  especially  dry  land 
farmers,  in  the  past  year  have  come 
to  think  more  of  the  cow  and  her 
ability  to  buy  shoes  for  the  children. 
Nothing  is  in  so  great  demand  here 
now  as  cows,  and  nothing  sells  so 
high.  Anything  that  will  stand  long 
enough  to  get  at  her  with  a  pail  is 
called  a  milch  cow  and  is  priced  ac- 
cordingly. I  doubt  if  many  of  them 
would  pay  expenses,  if  they  were 
charged  with  the  feed  they  eat. 
Farmers  keep  them  cheaply,  however, 
and  do  not  expect  a  production  of 
1,000  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year. 
But  many  farmers  here  are  coming  to 
believe  that  if  there  is  money  in  milk- 
ing cows  there  must  be  more  money  in 
milking  good  cows,  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  get  better  dairy  animals. 

Disquieting  news  of  outbreaks  of 
hog  cholera  come  from  the  west  end 
of  the  state,  which  has  always  been 
remarkably  free  from  this  disease. 
While  in  Scotts  Bluff  county  in  No- 
vember I  was  told  that  in  one  neigh- 
borhood there  the  loss  up  to  that  time 
was  about  400  head.  I  attempted  to 
learn  if  any  hogs  had  been  shipped 
in,  but  could  learn  nothing  definite. 
One  farmer  thought  a  single  animal 
had  been  shipped  in  and  that  it  was 
responsible  for  the  outbreak.  In  Gar- 
den county  in  two  localities  where 
losses  have  occurred  the  disease  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  ship- 
ping in  stock  hogs  from  the  central 
part  of  the  stat.e.  In  this  county  the 
loss  has  been  heavy  on  two  farms, 
but  I  have  not  heard  how  the  disease 
was  introduced.  This  part  of  the  state 
has  not  been  troubled  with  hog 
cholera  in  the  past  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  future. 
Those  who  ship  hogs  in  should  be 
very  careful.  If  we  can  steer  clear 
of  cholera  we  have  the  finest  hog 
country  in  the  world.    We  have  the 


alfalfa,  the  climate  and  the  corn. 

Jn  looking  back  over  the  year  1913 
I  do  not  find  that  this  end  of  the 
state  has  reason  to  believe  very 
strongly  in  the  thirteen  hoodoo. 
Record-breaking  crops  were  not  har- 
vested on  the  dry  land,  it  is  true,  but 
neither  were  the  crops  on  such  land 
a  failure  except  in  a  few  cases.  Plenty 
of  feed  for  livestock  was  produced 
and  prices  for  livestock  have  been 
good.  Although  the  price  of  wheat 
has  ruled  low,  the  price  for  surplus 
corn  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Bar- 
ring the  March  blizzard  the  loss  of 
livestock  has  been  very  light.  The 
newcomer  with  heavy  payments  on 
his  land  to  meet  has  been  hit  the 
hardest,  and  in  a  few  cases  he  has 
had  to  move  on  (or  back).  The  out- 
look at  the  beginning  of  1914  is  good. 
The  winter  wheat  did  not  make  a 
large  growth,  because  of  dry  weather 
in  the  summer  and  fall,  but  the  soil 
is  now  thoroughly  soaked,  and  the 
"spring  opening"  should  be  a  grand 
one. 

4t  the  close  of  one  year  and  the 
beginning  of  another  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  very  grateful  to  those 
readers  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  who 
have  read  these  feeble  notes  through 
the  year  and  have  taken  time  to  com- 
mend me  for  them.  Their  approval 
has  given  encouragement  to  try  again. 
Also,  those  who  have  seen  things 
differently  at  times,  who  thought  I 
was  "knocking"  and  said  so,  have 
done  a  good  service  in  making  me  see 
myself  as  others  see  me.  I  have  no 
inclination  to  squelch  them;  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  story.  I  wish  every 
reader  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  the 
fearless  paper,  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous New  Year. 


What  Farmers  Need 
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courage  and  train  their  children  to 
think  correctly  are  not  fit  to  have 
children.  The  everyday  things  of 
everyday  life  suggest  ideas  right  or 
wrong,  good  or  bad,  and  these  go  to 
make  up  mind  and  character,  to  de- 
generate or  develop.  What  are  you 
doing  for  good  schools  and  the  right 
kind  of  education  at  the  bottom? 
Rural  Recreation 

And  now  as  to  the  question  of 
amusements  that  some  persons  think 
are  so  badly  needed  for  rural  folk: 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  there 
might  be  a  vital  connection  between 
amusements  and  the  "eighth  grade 
wall"  in  rural  schools?  It  has  been 
well  said  that  a  person  has  two  edu- 
cations— one  he  receives  from  others, 
and  another,  more  important,  he  gives 
himself.  The  end  of  school  days 
should  not  be  the  end  of  education 
and  mental  growth.  Education  should 
be  a  life  process.  But  I  must  frankly 
confess  that  I  have  never  found  much 
high-class  thinking  and  solid  reading 
on  a  farm  where  there  was  a  well- 
worn  baseball  diamond,  or  a  much- 
used  croquet  set,  checker  board  or 
deck  of  cards.  The  fascination  of 
these  amusements  involves  a  mental 
and  nervous  strain  that  is  not  recrea- 
tion, and  while  they  dissipate  energy 
they  do  not  educate  or  give  lasting 
mind  food. 

The  farm  boy  who  must  "chase"  to 
town  to  the  picture  show  for  amuse- 
ment is  not  on  the  road  to  the  highest 
citizenship,  and  something  is  vitally 
wrong  with  one  who  can  find  no  fun 
in  the  work  on  the  farm.  To  the  nor- 
mally balanced  person,  rightly  trained 
and  who  has  acquired  the  reading 
habit,  there  are  always  new  worlds 
to  explore  and  conquer;  and  in  homes 
where  the  reading  habits  prevails  no 
member  of  the  family  needs  to  go 
away  in  the  evenings  to  find  interest- 
ing things  to  read,  hear  or  talk  about. 
If  the  money  that  is  spent  for  amuse- 
ments, or  which  it  is  contemplated 
to  spend  that  way,  was  invested  in 
good  books  and  papers,  a  good  micro- 
scope or  some  chemical  or  electrical 
equipment  for  experiments  it  would 
be  far  more  wisely  spent  and  would 
be  returned  a  hundred-fold,  for  hardly 
would  a  "boy  problem"  exist  if  some 
growth-inducing  thing  that  appeals  to 
them  were  provided  for  Vze  boys. 

What  do  you  think  about  it? 
Wouldn't  the  New  Year  be  a  good  time 
to  start  in  on  some  real  ground  work 
at  the  bottom  of  our  needs  on  the 
farm,  to  begin  learning  how  to  work 
together  at  local  problems  first?  If 
we  but  learn  to  manage  ourselves  and 
to  work  together  with  our  fellows, 
we'll  get  all  that's  coming  to  us  in 
the  way  of  a  square  deal  higher  up. 


THE  WIITER  COURSE  OF  THE  UIIVERSITY  OF  HEBRASKA 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  course  is  intended  for  all  men  who  cannot  leave  their  farms  for 
the  regular  course  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Farmers  are  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  various  problems 
of  Soil  and  Farm  Management  under  the  direction  of  Experts  in  each  de- 
partment. 

The  course  in  Farm  Machinery  takes  up  the  question  of  selection,  cor- 
rect use  and  care  of  Farm  Machinery. 

Practical  instruction  in  Dairy  Husbandry,  Breeds,  Feeding  and  Stock 
Judging  is  given,  using  for  demonstration  the  choice  animals  owned  by 

the  University. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  common  diseases  of  farm  animals.  The 
serum  treatment  for  hog  cholera  is  explained.    The  registration  fee  is  $4. 

Board  and  room  can  be  obtained  for  from  $4  to  $5  per  week.  Thirty- 
five  or  forty  dollars  will  pay  the  total  cost  of  attending  the  entire  course. 

For  further  information  address  — 

The  Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture,  University  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Read  This  Free  Book 

about  all  lighting  systems 
before  you  buy  aiiy  automobile 


Electric  light  costs  five  times  more 
than  gas  light,  robs  a  car  of  power, 
makes  it  heavy  and  complicated,  eats 
up  gasoline  and  tires,  is  unreliable, 
and  has  many  troubles  that  only 
a  factory  expert  can  repair. 

Th  s  book  proves  it  and  shows 
why.    Let  us  send  it  to  you  free. 


This  book  tells  why  auto- 
mobile electric  light  costs  five 
to  ten  times  more  to  use  than 
Prest-O-Lite,  and  gives  the  tes- 
timony of  automobile  owners 
who  have  used  both  systems. 

It  tells  why  electric  lighting 
makes  a  car  heavy  and  expensive 
to  operate,  robs  the  engine  of 
power,  cuts  down  the  speed  of  the 
car  and  cripples  it  on  the  hills. 

It  gives  a  full  report  of  the 
Motor  Speedway  Tests,  showing 
that  electric  apparatus  consumes 
over  10%  of  the  power  and  fuel 
used  in  medium-priced  cars. 

It  shows  how  you  can  test 
this  matter  for  yourself. 

It  tells  why  people  who  want 
power,  light  weight,  low  tire 
expense,  low  up  -  keep  cost, 
greater  efficiency,  greater  safety, 
and  better  light  at  less  expense, 
should  buy  a  car  designed  to 
carry  gas  lighting. 


Are  you  an  expert 

electrician? 

This  book  shows  why  the  aver- 
age dealer — why  even  the  aver- 
age electrician — cannot  give  re- 
pair service  on  electric  systems, 
and  why,  in  case  of  trouble,  you 
would  have  to  depend  upon  a 
factory  expert,  hundreds  of  miles 
away. 

It  gives  the  statements  of 
electricians  and  electrical  engi- 
neers who  use  and  prefer  Prest- 
O-Lite  on  their  own  cars. 

It  gives  sample  pages  from  the 
Instruction  Books  for  the  care  of 
electric  systems,  so  you  can  see 
what  you  are  bargaining  for  be- 
fore buying  a  system  which 
needs  more  expert  and  more 
constant  attention  than  the  auto- 
mobile engine  itself. 

It  shows  why  Prest-O-Lite 
gives  better  practical  road  light 
than  electricity. 

Equal  convenience 
at  less  expense 

This  book  tells  how  gas  can  be 
burned  in  all  five  lamps,  and  lit 
aad  extinguished  from  the  driver's 
seat,  with  all  the  convenience  of 
electricity,  with  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  expense,  and  is 
ten  times  more  reliable. 

It  tells  why  automobile  manu- 
facturers use  electric  lights 
against  their  wishes  and  against 
their  better  judgment. 

It  discusses  self-starters,  of  all 
kinds. 

It  gives  a  mass  of  letters  from 
owners  of  all  kinds  of  cars,  who 


have  had  electric  lights  torn  out 
of  their  cars — tells  their  own  ex- 
perience in  their  own  language. 

Automobile  owners  everywhere 
have  been  waiting  for  this  infor- 
mation. It  has  taken  us  a  long 
time  and  cost  us  a  lot  of  money 
to  get  it.  But  it  costs  you  nothing. 
It  is  free — yours  for  the  asking. 

No  matter  what  car.  you  have 
in  mind,  no  matter  what  equip- 
ment you're  thinking  of,  read 
this  remarkable  book  first. 

It  isn't  "technical" — -we  have 
nothing  to  hide.  It  is  written  in 
plain  language — easy  to  read  and 
understand.  And  it  makes  the 
whole  subject  clear  as  daylight. 

If  any  dealer  is  trying  to  saddle 
an  electric  system  on  you,  READ 
THIS  BOOK.and  youcan  then  put 
him  into  a  corner  and  make  him 
admit  that  gas  light  is  the  only 
sensible  light  for  automobiles. 

The  safety  of  your 
family 

Don't  stake  the  safety  of  your 
family  on  lights  that  may  fail  in- 
stantly and  without  warning  at 
any  time.  Prest-O-Lite  is  the  one 
lighting  system  upon  which  you 
can  absolutely  depend,  on  high- 
banked  roads,  slippery  roads, 
rough  roads — anywhere  and  all 
the  time.  If  you  don't  know  why, 
READ  THIS  BOOK. 

Send  us  a  letter  or  a  postal, 
and  we'll  send  you  this  free  book 
by  return  mail. 

Better  tear  out  the  coupon  now, 
so  it  won't  slip  your  mind. 

The  Prest-OLite  Co.,  Inc. 

721  Speedway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Exchange  Agencies  Everywhere 

(Contributors  to  I.ircoln  Highway) 


The  PREST-O-LITE  Co.,  Inc. 

721  Speedway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Send  full  Information  on  all  Heating 
systems  and  report  of  Speedway  tesst  to 

(Name)  


R.F.D. 
St.  NO. 


County 


State 
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SAWS! 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4  In.  to  S  ft.  Through 

4  U»m  With  a  Folding  Raat C  9  MEN  Wlth.  a 
■  HI  all  Sawing  Machine  DKald  £  Cross-cut  Saw 
0  to  9  cords  daily  la  the  usual  average  for  one  man 

4  ^  SAWS  DOWN 
■  W>  TREES 


Our  1914  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.   Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-olrt  boy  or  strongest  man.   Ask  for  catalog  No» 
M60  and  low  price.    Kirst  order  pets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Macb.  Co..  161 W.  Harrison  St..  Chicago,  10. 

EARN    $25.00    TO    $50  00    A  WEEK 

BECOME    AN  EXPERT 

Stenographer  or  Private  Secretary 

We  can  teach  you  by  mail  the  world's 
greatest  system  of  SHORTHAND  in  18 
SHORT  and  EASY  LESSONS!  Write  us 
TODAY  for  full  information  as  to  how  we 
can  teach  you  RIGHT  at  YOUR  HOME  in 
vour  SPARE  TIME.  All  information  and 
FIRST  LESSON  iFREE  for  the  asking. 
ST.  PAUL  NORMAL  &  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
St.   Paul,  Nebraska 

Hastings  Business  College 

The  Old  Reliable  School 

with  a  state-wide  reputation  for  square  deal- 
ing. A  school  which  educates  for  business, 
or  for  high  salaried  situations.  Your  son  or 
daughter  entrusted  in  our  care  will  make 
KOod.  We  employ  no  solicitors.  Write  for 
our  literature  today.  It  will  tell  all  about 
our  courses,  con  of  attending,  etc.  Address: 
HASTINGS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Hastings,  Nebraska 

Nelson  Submerged  Tank  Heater 


NOTE  CONSTRUCTION:  No  heat  going  to 
waste.  All  passing  under  the  water.  Indis- 
pensable to  all  farmers.  Pays  for  Itself  in 
two  months  with  two  cows.  Burns  straw, 
corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and  wood.  Ashes 
removed  in  a  few  seconds  without  disturbing 
the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  one-half  less 
fuel  than  any  other  Heater.  Let  us  send  you 
a  Heater  on  two  weeks'  free  trial,  just  as  we 
have  to  thousands  of  others.  This  Heater  Is 
now  in  use  in  30  states  and  Canada.  If  not 
sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not  neglect  sending 
for  catalog  and  price,  now,  while  it  Is  fresh 
In  your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  cata- 
log and  testimonials  from  seventeen  states 
free  of  charge.  NELSON  MFG.  COMPANY, 
4- Wall  Street,    DEERFIELD,  WISCONSIN. 


The  person  who  sold  early  pullets 
because  the  price  was  tempting, 
literally    killed    his  gold-producing 

goose. 


Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Editor,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Questions  Answered  Free 

Why  Eggs  Went  Up 
The  recent  unprecedented  high  price 
of  eggs  has  caused  much  comment, 
especially  from  those  whose  appetite 
for  omelets  has  had  to  be  curbed  for 
the  time  being,  and  the  blame — for 
it's  all  blame  from  the  consumer's 
standpoint — is  laid  to  various  things 
but  most  to  what  they  term  the  egg 
trust. 

To  be  sure  there  has  been  too  much 
margin  between  what  the  consumer 
was  paying  and  what  the  producer 
was  getting  for  fresh  eggs,  and  some- 
one has  made  some  money.  It  wasn't 
the  producer,  for  he  has  been  getting 
so  few  eggs  that  even  at  the  un- 
usually high  price  his  flock  has  not 
been  self-supporting,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  poultry  keeping  has 
been  reduced  to  a  business  —  as  it 
hasn't  on  most  farms. 

But  the  egg  trust,  if  there  is  one, 
couldn't  have  boosted  prices  to  where 
they  were  for  a  short  time  if  the 
supply  had  been  nearly  equal  to  the 
demand.  Short  supply  was  back  of 
the  extremely  high  prices.  Anyone 
who  kept  tab  on  the  poultry  situa- 
tion during  the  past  season  could 
have  predicted,  as  many  did,  that  eggs 
would  be  scarce,  and  high,  this  fall 
as  a  perfectly  natural  consequence. 
Comparatively  few  early  chickens 
were  raised  last  spring,  and  the  high 
prices  that  prevailed  unusually  late 
in  the  season  tempted  many  to  dis- 
pose of  early  pullets  that  might  have 
been  ready  to  supply  November  eggs. 

November  is  always  a  month  of  low 
production,  but  the  unusual  summer 
and  fall  season  made  last  November 
peculiarly  so.  People  who  had  March 
and  April  hatched  pullets  got  eggs 
if  they  were  feeding  for  eggs;  the 
mild  fall  was  very  favorable  to  them. 
But  there  were  so  few  early  pullets 
this  year,  and  the  molting  period  put 
the  old  hens  out  of  commission  for 
the  time  being — there's  the  key  to  the 
situation. 


Biddest  Poultry-Profit  Year 

I  advise  all  my  friends  to  get  ready  now  to  take  advantage  of  the 
greatest  demand  for  Poultry  in  many  years  and  at  the  highest  prices. 
There's  a  big  shortage  in  pork  and  beef.     Poultry  raisers  must  make 
up  the  meat  deficiency.   The  sooner  you  start  the  longer  and  bigger  your 
harvest;  the  bigger  your  money  roll  at  the  end  or  the  season. 

You  can't  depend  upon  the  hen  to  produce  your  chicks— she's  too  slow; 
too  bothersome;  too  unreliable. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

Is  the  Ever-Ready— Ever-Dependable  Chick  Producer 

It  is  strongly  built  of  California  Redwood,  triple-walled,  water-heated, 
se'f-regulated,  economical.  Guaranteed  for  5  yrs.  Yetmydirect-to-you 
factory  price  IS  LESS  than  you're  asked  to  pay  for  many  poorly  buiit  machines. 

 Poultry  picks  up  what  would  otherwise  eo  to  waste  on 

the  place.   It  is  a  "pick  up"  for  you.  too. 

No  experience  is  necessary  with  my  machine.  It's  so 
simple  and  absolutely  self- 
refrulatinsr  from  start  to 
finish.  I  guarantee  my 
machine  to  main  tain  proper 
hatching  conditions  in  a 
room  where  water  freezes  - 
and  to  hatch  every  eggr  that 
has  the  eerm  of  life  in  it. 

I'm  so  sure  that  my  ma- 
chine will  do  all  I  claim  for 
it  that  I'll  send  it  to  you  on 
60  days'  free  trial  and  pay 
the  freight. 
You  can  try  it  at  m/  risk. 


You  Need  My  FREE  Uncle 
Sam  Poultry  Book 

worth  $10.00  to  anyone  in  the 
Poultry  business.  A  big  book  of 
facta  on  Successful  Poul.ry  Raising 
from  U.  S.  Government  Experts. 

The  only  book  that  gives  you  all  the 
vast  fundof  absolutelyreliable,  offi- 
cial information  on  Poultry  and  its 
proper  care.  It  will  start  you  right 
and  make  you  big  profits  the  lirst 
year.  I  will  send  it  to  you  free  with 
a  Sure  Hatch  machine.  Write  for  my 
Big  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  which 
tells  all  about  the  Sure  Hatch  incu- 
bators and  Brooders. 


y 


FRANK  HAMMOND,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Boi     43,  Fremont,  Nebr. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  S  YEARS 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE^ 


Will  You  Accept  A  Position? 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

"THE  SCHOOL  WITH  A  CLEAN  RECORD.** 

Will  need  hundreds  of  young  men  and  woman  for  good  positions  in  1914.   Our  naed  is 

your  opportunity 

DOUBLE  YOUR  SALARY,  AS  THOUSANDS  HAVE  DONE 

Write  for  Free  Literature 


L.  L.  TUCKER,  President. 


Salina,  Kansas 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 

TO  LEARN  THE  AUTOMOBILE  PROFESSION 


|*kv  We  Can  Teach  You 

every  branch  of  the  Automo- 
bile Business  in  six  weeks.  Our 
graduates  in  constant  demand. 
Good  jobs  at  big  salaries  always 
open.  Send  today  for  most  com- 
plete descriptive  Automo- 
bile Catalogue  published. 
Its  Free  and  it  contains  proof 
that  you  can  succeed  in  this  business. 
NEBRASKA  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL, 
1404  Dodge  Strer*  Omajia,  Nebr. 


To  Grade  Market  Poultry 

Usually  there  is  more  or  less  dis- 
satisfaction among  farmers  with  the 
price  paid  in  the  fall  for  chickens. 
Autumn  invariably  marks  the  low  ebb 
of  poultry  prices,  regardless  of  the 
price  of  feeds.  Several  reasons  there 
are  for  this,  one  of  which  is  that  the 
market  is  flooded  at  this  season  with 
poor  quality  stuff,  and  quality,  to  a 
large  degree,  determines  the  price  of 
perishable  farm  products. 

The  average  farmer  pays  very  little 
attention^  to  the  quality  of  the  surplus 
poultry  he  throws  on  the  market  when 
frosty  weather  heralds  the  coming  of 
winter,  or  at  any  other  season  for 
that  matter.  He  pays  very  little  at- 
tention to  the  poultry  anyway,  raising 
what  he  does  usually  with  a  view  to 
having  plenty  to  use  on  the  home 
table  and  to  replenish  the  flock  of 
hens  that  are  kept  for  eggs.  Those 
not  needed  or  wanted  for  that  purpose 
are  sold — cockerels,  old  hens  and 
roosters  and  unthrifty  specimens  of 
both  sexes. 

The  fall  offering  to  the  market 
being  made  up  largely  of  chickens 
of  all  ages  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  various  conditions  of 
health  and  flesh,  has  something  to 
do  with  the  market  price.  The  price 
is  made  at  a  level  to  cover  the  losses 
which  must  come  from  promiscuous 
buying  and  the  handling  of  low 
grades  of  stock. 

The  retail  market  demands  fat, 
healthy  stock,  young  or  reasonably 
young,  so  the  price  to  the  consumer 
is  based  on  the  quality  of  the  best, 
while  the  price  to  the  producer  is 
based  on  average  market  receipts, 
which  are  far  from  the  best.  The 
middlemen  will  protect  themselves,  so 
the  consumer  and  producer  must  pay 
the  fiddler,  and  in  a  good  many  cases 
the  full  toll  is  exacted  at  both  ends. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

So  long  as  .producers  send  to  mar- 
ket indiscriminate  mixtures  of  poor, 
scrawny,  old  or  sick  fowls,  just  so 
long  will  they  have  to  accept  a  price 
based  on  the  "loss  off"  system  of 
buying.  Until  all  perishable  prod- 
ucts are  carefully  graded  and  bought 
as  well  as  sold  by  the  middlemen  on 
a  quality  basis  these  inequalities  will 
exist,  and  the  reform  must  begin  at 
home.  Reform  must  come  about 
through  co-operation  of  producers 
first.  One  or  two  or  a  dozen,  working 
independently  for  better  conditions, 
cannot  accomplish  it. 

The  farmer  living  near  a  large  city 
can  take  a  load  of  well-finished  poul- 
try to  a  private  market,  which  caters 
to  the  best  trade,  and  receive  prac- 
tically his  own  price,  but  the  farmer 
living  remote  from  a  direct  market 
must  depend  on  the  general  quota- 
tions designed  to  cover  all  possible 
losses,  no  matter  how  choice  the 
product  he  offers.  He  gets  exactly 
the  same  price  a  pound  as  his  neigh- 
bor who  sells  a  mixed  lot  of  thin, 
unthrifty  culls  gets,  and  it  is  on  the 
good  stuff  that  the  middleman  makes 
his  money. 

Only  by  grading  can  this  state  of 
things  be  changed.  The  consumer 
cannot  do  anything  and  the  middle- 
man will  not,  so  it's  up  to  producers. 


Wrestling  With  Eoiip 

"What  can  I  do?"  comes  a  query 
as  an  aftermath  of  the  protracted 
damp,  cool  weather  of  late  November 
and  early  December.  "I  have  several 
fine  young  pullets  that  seem  to  have 
something  like  roup.  With  some  one 
eye  is  swelled  shut  and  is  mattery, 
and  one  has  both  eyes  in  that  con- 
dition. Can  anything  be  done  to  save 
them  when  they  get  so  bad?  I  am 
giving  a  roup  remedy,  but  it  has  not 
seemed  to  help  these." 

Yes,  roup  can  be  cured  even  at  that 
stage,  but  I  am  extremely  doubtful 
if  it  is  ever  worth  while,  and  my 
opinion  is  backed  up  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  those  whose  experience  has 
covered  several  years  of  poultry 
work.  Unless  a  fowl  is  so  very  valu- 
able that  you  can  afford  to  keep  it  for 
months  on  expense,  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  curing  bad  cases  of  roup, 
and  much  may  be  lost  through  the 
infection  it  carries  even  after  appar- 
ently cured. 

The  very  best  remedy  for  bad  cases 
of  roup  is  a  speedy  execution,  and 
deep  burial  or  burning  of  the  car- 
cass. Then  direct  your  efforts  toward 
stamping  out  the  infection  and  curing 
those  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease.   Stern   experience   has  taught 


me  the  futility  of  giving  roup  cures 
without  eliminating  the  sources  of  the 
trouble,  especially  the  direct  cause. 
One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of 
roup  is  a  crowded  condition  of  the 
poultry  house,  and  if  added  to  that 
is  a  damp  floor  and  faulty  ventilation, 
it  constitutes  a  splendid  condition 
for  the  propagation  of  disease.  The 
damp  weather  is  not  the  cause,  but 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  it 
favors  the  development  of  roup. 

But  one  must  go  even  back  of  the 
things  I  have  named  for  predisposing 
causes  of  roup.  A  crowded  house 
now  indicates  crowded  coops  earlier, 
crowded  coops  mean  weakened  vital- 
ity, and  weakened  vitality  from  any 
cause  is  an  invitation  to  roup,  espe- 
cially if  the  unfavorable  conditions 
are  continued.  It's  a  regular  "ring 
around  the  rosy"  proposition,  and 
when  "pop  goes  the  posy"  and  roup 
breaks  out,  the  burning  question  is 
how  to  check  it.  No  use  now  to  say, 
"Stop  it  before  it  begins,"  which  is 
the  most  effective  treatment  known. 
The  only  thing  to  do  after  the  disease 
appears  is  to  change  the  conditions 
as  much  as  possible  and  get  rid  of 
the  immediate  infection. 

Clean  the  house  thoroughly  first 
and  scatter  dry  ashes  or  slaked  lime 
on  the  floor.  Paint  the  roosts  with 
kerosene,  and  clean  and  disinfect  all 
feeding  troughs  and  drinking  vessels. 
If  the  floor  is  damp,  cover  it  deeply 
for  the  present  with  dry  litter,  which 
must  be  changed  frequently  while 
disease  continues.  Keeping  the  floors 
filled  in  well  with  dry  earth  and 
higher  than  the  surrounding  ground 
will  usually  prevent  damp  floors;  this 
should  always  be  attended  to  in  the 
fall. 

Separate  all  the  affected  birds  and 
leave  only  those  that  appear  to  be 
well  in  the  clean  house.  Keep  per- 
manganate of  potash  in  the  drinking 
water — enough  to  make  it  a  wine 
color  —  to  check  further  infection 
through  that  source,  and  feed  liberally 
with  good,  stimulating  foods. 

For  the  slightly  affected  birds, 
which  have  been  put  in  a  dry  place 
that  is  free  from  drafts  but  well 
ventilated,  have  ready  a  strong  solu- 
tion (warm)  of  the  permanganate  of 
potash  in  a  vessel  five  or  six  inches 
across  and  several  inches  deep.  Hold 
the  legs  of  the  bird  firmly  in  one  hand 
and  the  body  under  the  arm  to  pre- 
vent struggling  and,  taking  the  head 
in  the  other  hand,  hold  it  under  the 
solution  a  few  seconds  or  until  the 
bird  begins  to  struggle  for  breath; 
then  turn  it  loos"  and  let  It  sneeze 
the  air  passages  clear  of  the  med- 
icine. Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
strangle  it. 

Another  very  good  remedy  in  the 
first  stages  is  kerosene.  Pour  a  little 
over  the  nostrils  and  a  few  drops 
down  the  throat  and  if  it  has  not 
passed  the  catarrhal  stage  this  will 
usually  effect  a  speedy  cure.  Make 
all  the  drinking  water  purple  with 
the  permanganate.  Running  at  the 
nostrils  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of 
trouble.  It  may  be  only  a  catarrhal 
discharge  at  first  and  may  not  be 
serious,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  cold  and 
cold  often  develops  into  roup. 

The  best  possible  thing  to  do  with 
cured  birds  is  to  fatten  and  sell  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  well,  and  not 
return  them  to  the  flock.  The  fact 
that  they  fell  victim  to  the  disease  is 
proof  that  there  was  lack  of  vitality, 
and  that  in  itself  should  be  enough  to 
bar  them  from  the  breeding  flock. 


Organic  matter  gives  a  black  color 
to  the  soil.  Where  the  hillsides  are 
beginning  to  show  yellow  it  is  a  sure 
indication  of  the  need  of  additional 
organic  matter.  It  may  be  supplied 
by  growing  clover  or  alfalfa,  or  by 
adding  barnyard  manure.  If  the 
manure  is  added  first  the  chances  of 
securing  a  stand  of  clover  or  alfalfa 
are  much  greater. 


Now  honestly  do  you  like  to  meet 
a  man  who  is  always  talking  as  though 
farmers  were  being  abused  by  some- 
body "higher  up?"  Farmers  haven't 
been  given  a  square  deal  by  law- 
making bodies,  but  there's  a  better 
remedy  than  suppliant  whining — it  is 
organization. 


The  fertilizer  needed  in  Nebraska 
now  is  more  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.  A  few  pounds  of  something 
from  a  sack  will  not  take  the  place 
of  organic  matter. 


It  doesn't  pay  to  make  the  colts 
"rough  it"  through  the  first  winter. 
The  foundation  for  a  good  horse  may 
be  ruined  in  that  way. 


Wednesday,  December  31,  1913. 
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By  a  J  ay  hawker 

By  the  time  this  is  read  by  my 
Nebraska  friends  we  will  be  living 
in  a  new  year.  To  many  it  will  be  a 
relief  to  write  1914;  they  are  sick  of 
1913,  which  has  been  a  year  of  grief 
to  farmers.  Let  us  hope  that  1914 
will  make  amends  for  the  year  just 
passed ;  if  what  has  happened  in  other 
years  which  followed  drouth,  it  will. 
To  Nebraska  people,  1894  will  long 
stand  as  the  extreme  in  drouth,  just 
as  1913  stands  to  Kansans.  In  the 
year  1894  we  were  living  in  Nebraska, 
and  it  was  to  us  a  great  deal  harder 
than  the  drouth  which  we  have  just 
passed  through,  for  then  we  had  no 
hay  and  but  a  scant  amount  of  fodder. 
Following  1894  we  had  a  year  of 
splendid  crops;  wheat  and  oats  were 
the  best  ever  raised  in  that  part  of 
the  state — the  northeast — while  corn 
made  at  least  an  average  yield  and 
hay  was  so  plentiful  that  we  sold  a 
number  of  stacks  for  70  cents  a  ton. 
Since  that  time  that  part  of  Nebraska 
has  never  seen  a  crop  failure;  in  some 
years  there  has  been  short  crops,  but 
never  anything  approaching  a  failure. 

Up  to  this  year,  1860  had  stood  in 
Kansas  annals  as  the  year  of  the 
great  drouth;  now  that  year  must 
give  place  to  1913  as  a  season  de- 
structive to  crops.  Perhaps  1860 
would  have  been  as  bad  had  the  state 
been  settled,  but  at  that  time  only  a 
fringe  of  settlers  along  the  creeks 
and  streams  comprised  that  part  of 
the  union  called  "bleeding  Kansas." 
Kansas  was  "bleeding,"  indeed,  and 
Missouri  lost  her  share  of  the  life- 
giving  fluid  and  some  property  be- 
sides, for  the  "Jayhawkers"  were 
alive  even  then  to  the  value  of  Mis- 
souri livestock,  which  at  that  time 
could  be  had  by  the  average  Jay- 
hawker  for  the  taking.  And  Kansas 
paid  dearly,  too.  The  massacre  at 
Lawrence  is  the  only  thing  that  has 
never  been  forgiven  by  the  people 
of  Kansas.  But  there  is  not  a  case 
in  the  history  of  the  world  in  which 
such  violent  animosities  have  been 
so  completely  forgotten  in  a  short 
fifty  years  as  those  which  rankled  in 
the  hearts  of  the  average  Jayhawker 
and  Missourian.  So  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  past  was  the  best  time,  I 
believe  that  the  world  is  getting  bet- 
ter every  day,  and  that  the  golden 
age,  which  so  many  place  back  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  world,  was  no 
golden  age  at  all,  but  an  age  of  in- 
credible hardship  and  cruelty. 

The  fall  of  1913  has  in  some  manner 
made  amends  for  the  scorching  heat 
and  drouth  of  the  summer.  Never 
before  has  there  been  the  prospect  of 
wintering  the  stock  through  on  wheat 
pasture  alone  in  that  part  of  Kansas 
called  the  "Wheat  Belt."  It  was  there 
that  the  drouth  worked  its  greatest 
havoc  and  destroyed  '  not  only  the 
grain  part  of  the  corn  crop,  but  the 
fodder  as  well.  In  this  part  of  the 
state  we  fared  better;  there  is  plenty 
of  roughness  and  plenty  of  hay.  In 
fact,  the  hay  crop  has  been  to  all  of 
this  part  of  Kansas  "a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble."  From  this 
farm  has  been  sold  hay  enough  to 
equal  in  value  a  good  crop  of  corn 
at  average  prices,  and  there  still  re- 
mains in  the  barn  all  the  hay  needed 
to  feed  until  hay  comes  again.  From 
the  little  station  of  Gridley,  which  has 
not  many  over  300  people,  there  will 
be  billed  out  this  year  at  least  1,000 
cars  of  hay,  which  has  an  average 
value  of  $13  a  ton.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood we  raised  only  a  little  corn,  but 
in  other  parts  of  Coffey  county,  where 
timely  showers  fell,  there  are  many 
fields  that  will  make  twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  may  say  that  the  corn  was  prac- 
tically a  failure. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  farmer 
was  a  "calamity  howler."  He  cer- 
tainly had  some  calamity  to  howl 
over  in  the  days  when  the  more  he 
raised  the  poorer  he  got;  in  the  days 
when  corn  was  10  cents  a  bushel, 
wheat  35,  hay  70  cents  a  ton  and  eggs 
and  butter  not  worth  the  saving.  In 
those  days  we  knew  a  commercial 
traveler  who  had  a  job  that  paid  good 
wages.  He  told  me  one  day  that  the 
farmers  were  the  worst  howlers  on 
earth;  that  nothing  satisfied  them  Tn 
the  way  of  weather,  crops  or  prices. 
Then  came  on  the  hard  times  of  the 
early  nineties  and  our  traveling  friend 


lost  his  job.  He  had  lived  up  his 
salary  as  rapidly  as  he  earned  it. 
Calamity?  You  never  heard  in  all 
your  life  such  a  calamity  howl  as  this 
man  put  up.  The  old  saying  is  a  true 
one;  there  is  no  misfortune  so  easily 
borne  as  that  which  afflicts  the  other 
fellow.  But  seriously,  what  would  we 
have  heard  this  year  had  any  body  of 
business  men  suffered  such  a  loss  as 
did  the  farmers  of  the  west  when  the 
drouth  took  the  corn?  The  farmers 
whom  I  know  took  their  losses  quietly 
and  made  less  fuss  by  far  than  did 
the  business  men  of  the  towns,  who 
have  not  yet  got  over  their  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  trade  consequent  upon 
the  loss  of  the  corn. 


day;  the  time  should  be  increased 
gradually  for  about  ten  days,  and 
after  that  allow  them  to  remain  in  the 
fields  as  long  as  they  like.  I  have 
followed  this  plan  on  my  farm  for 
more  than  forty  years  and  have  never 
lost  an  animal  in  the  stalks.  Of 
course,  I  have  been  careful  to  see 
that  they  had  plenty  of  water. 

These  are  facts  and  they  are  what 
we  want  instead  of  theories.  I  know 
that  facts  to  some  people  do  not 
prove  anything,  but  a  hundred  of  them 
that  might  be  found  without  much 
trouble  would  tend  strongly  to  show 
that  the  dreaded  stock  disease  is  a 
myth,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
is.  CHARLES  WOOSTER. 

Merrick  Co. 


264  Page  Book  01 
Silos  and  Silage 

1913    copyrighted    edition  now 
ready.     Most  complete  work  on     A  i\ 
this  subject  published.     Used  as      |  II/v 
textbook  by  many  Agricultural      I  III 
Colleges.    Gives  the  facts  about  M.\j\j 
Modern    Silage    Methods  —  tells 
just  what  you  want  to  know,  264  pages — In- 
dexed—over 45  Illustrations,  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  Information  boiled  down  for  the 
practical  farmer.    Tells  "How  to  Make  Si- 
lage" —  "How   to  Feed   Silage"  —  "How  to 
Build  Silos" — "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fer- 
tility"— "Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions." 
All  about  "Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of 
Silage   in    Beef   Production.     Ninth  Edition 
now  ready.     Send  for  your  copy  at  once. 
Enclose  10c  in  coin  or  postage  stamps  and 
mention  this  paper.      SILVER  MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY,  Salem,  Ohio. 


STALK  DISEASE  A  MYTH 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  "There  is 
not  a  superabundance  of  nourishment 
in  cornstalks  at  any  time  after  the 
corn  is  ready  to  be  husked,  but  if  we 
wait  until  January  they  have  about  as 
much  nourishment  as  the  same  amount 
of  sawdust,  and  are  about  as  palat- 
able, too."  The  above  comment  is  by 
C.  Y.  Thompson  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  of  November  19. 

Now  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  actual  work- 
ing farmers  who  agree  with  Mr. 
Thompson  in  his  assertion,  except  in 
regard  to  the  stalks  being  unpalatable 
after  the  first  of  January-  The  ma- 
jority of  farmers  know  that  there  is 
plenty  of  nourishment  in  cornstalks 
up  to  the  time  that  grass  grows  in 
the  spring.  If  they  have  a  chance, 
cattle  will  eat  in  the  stalk  field  all 
winter  long  and  will  do  well  on  the 
stalks;  they  prefer  them  to  good  hay 
in  a  corral.  The  judgment  of  an  old 
cow  in  this  matter  is  dependable. 

As  to  the  stalk  disease  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  farmer  in  the  state 
that  would  lose  a  hoof  if  he  kept  his 
cattle  in  the  cornfield  not  longer  than 
fifteen   or  twenty  minutes  the  first 


Takes  Heavy  Lifts  Out  of  Butchering 


One  man  can  easily  swing  up  a 
500-pound  butchered  hog,  without 
straining  his  back,  if  he  uses  a 


Safety 
Hoist 


Enables  one  man  to  change  wagon  boxes, 
lift  gas  engines  and  handle  heavy  loads 
easily.  It  elevates,  lowers,  locks  and  un- 
locks with  one  rope  only.  Holds  load  at  any 
point.    Heavier  the  load — tighter  the  grip. 

No.  3  ( illustrated )— Capacity  one  ton,  $2.75. 
One  of  a  dozen  sizes,  400  pounds  to  4  tons. 

See  your  hardware  dealer  or  write  today 
for  FREE  BOOK. 

HALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
902  Cedar  Street,  Monticello,  Iowa 


Rumely  Tractors  Make 
Happy  Farmers 


The  Rumely  OilPuIl  Tractor  burns 
kerosene  or  distillate  at  all  loads 
under  all  conditions.  The  OilPull 
is  built  in  three  sizes.  We  can 
furnish  the  size  you  want.  Over 
4,000  in  successful  use. 

Tbe  Rumely  GasPull  Trstctor  is 

the  happy  medium.  It  is  a  light- 
weight, easily  operated  farm  power. 
The  average  Nebraska  farmer  will 
find  work  that  a  GasPull  can  do  to 
advantage  almost  every  day  in  the 
week  the  year  around. 

A  Rumely  Eugiue  Gaiig  Plow  or 

a  Sanders  Traction  Disc  Plow  with 
one  of  our  tractors  will  make  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  plowing  out- 
fit. You  can't  plow  in  winter,  but 
j'bu  can  plan.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  find  out  about  our  lines. 


Put  a  Rumely  GasPull  or  OilPull 
outfit  to  work  and  enjoy  more  profit 
and  more  leisure  time,  next  year. 
Rumely  tractors  enable  you  to  farm 
better  as  well  as  enable  you  to  do 
your  work  more  cheaply.  The  tractor 
way  is  the  profitable  way  to  farm. 

A  GasPull  or  an  OilPull  will  pay 
big,  for  plowing  alone,  but  to  get  full 
profit-value,  you  should  have  a  com- 
plete outfit.  Our  line  of  plows, 
threshers,  husker-shredders  and  other 
machines  of  this  sort  will  help  you 
keep  your  tractor  busy  all  season. 

We  will  gladly  send  a  catalog  of 
OilPull  tractor,  GasPull  tractor  or  any 
of  our  other  machines.  Ask  for  the 
ones  you  want  or  tell  us  about  your 
work  and  let  us  describe  the  machines 
we  have  to  help. 


Rumely  Products  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 
Chicago,  III.  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Q(\  CENTS  for  this 
Nebraska  Farmer 
Binder,  complete,  prepaid. 

I  want  all  of  my  subscribers  to  pre- 
serve each  Issue  of  The  Nebraska 
Farmer. 

They  are  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed 
or  lost. 

Keep    them    for    future  reference. 

I  will  furnish  you  an  index  to  all  the 
copies  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  you 
receive. 

This  can  be  inserted  in  the  binder  with 
your  papers,  thus  making  it  handy 
should  you  wish  to  refer  to  any  subject 
contained  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  binder,  with  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
printed  in  gold  letters  on  the  cover,  is 
always  ready  to  receive  each  issue  of 
the  paper.  It  will  keep  them  neat  and 
clean  and  always  where  you  can  find 
them. 

I  want  you  to  have  one  of  these  binders 
because  it  makes  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
more  useful  to  you. 

They  are  given  to  you  for  just  their 
actual  cost  to  me  and  the  postage  it 
requires   to    mail   them    to  you. 

If  you  want  one  please  send  me  your 
order  today,  enclosing  90  cents  in 
stamps,  money  order,  bank  draft  or 
your  check  (with  exchange). 


Publisher. 


Want  a  Home 
in  Lincoln 

I  have  a  beautiful,  modern 
nine  room  house,  worth 
$10,000;  rental  value  $50 
per  month.  Will  trade  for 
Nebraska  land  of  equal 
value.  Address,  S.  R.  M., 
care  of  Nebraska  Farmer, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


HATCHES  BETTER 
On  One  Gallon  of  Oil 
Than  Others  Do  on  5 


DIFFERENT  FROM  ALL  OTHERS  ! 

Different  from  hot  water  incubators — no 
water  pipes  to  corrode,  choke,  freeze  or 
leak.  Different  from  other  hot  ai r  incuba- 
tors—  heats  with  radiating  pipes;  lamp 
underneath.  One  gallon  of  oil  to  a  hatch  ! 
One  filling  to  a  hatch!  Regulates  flame  — 
automatically  meets  hot  days  and  cold 
nights. 

See  thermometer,  hygrometer  and  eggs  through 
double  glass  top,  which  raises  for  turnini;  efgs, 
airing,  cleaning  and  Banning.  Egg  chamber  al- 
ways fresh,  pure,  sweet. 

Hatching  Chart  and  $1.50  Hygrometer  FREE 

with  each  incubator.  Ask  for  book  No.  4,  "Turning 
Eggs  Into  Chickens  Into  Dollars"  and  sample  of 
world's  only  Hatching  Chart,  BOTH  FREE,  post- 
paid, on  request.   Send  today. 

RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1036  S.  13th  St.         OMAHA.  NEBR. 
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CLOVER 


CHEAP 


Now  Is  the 

T'me  to  Buy 

Prices  lowest  in 
years.  Buy  be- 
fore advance  andjsave  money.  Get  our  special  low  prices 
and  free  samples  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaned 
Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Also  Alfalfa,  Alsike, 
Sweet  Clover.  All  kinds  grass  seed.  78-page  catalog  free, 
quoting  all  field  seeds.  Save  money  by  writing  at  once. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    Box  log    CLARINDA,  IOWA 


FEED  MILLS" 

ALL  STEEL 


Uncle  Sam  advises  farmers 
to  grind  the  feed  for  their 
cattle.    Why?    Because  it 
takes  less  ground  feed  than 
whole  feed  to  satisfy  them.  «x 
Also  the  cattle  thrive  much  better  on  % 
—  ground  feed.    The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Spe- 
X  cial  All-Steel  Feed  Mills  crush  and  grind 
-  feed  to  complete  satisfaction. 
Write  for  full  description. 


KEROSENE 
ENGINES 


2 1  Ho  20  H.P.,  Stationary  and  Portable 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Kerosene  Engines  cut 
fuel  bills  in  two.  Think  of  it!— power  at 
half  of  former  cost.  Will  also  run  on  gas- 
oline, distillate,  motor 
spirits,  etc.  A  6-H, 
Fuller& Johnson 
KeroscneEngine 
with  our  tin- 
equaled  cob 
crusherand 
grinder 
makes  a  most 
economical,  se 
viceable.eatisf; 
outfit.  Write  for  catal 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFC.  CO. 

12  NILES  St. 
Branca  1115  Farnam  St 


MADISON,  WIS. 
aha,  Nebraska 


Combination  right 
angle  and  parallel 
bait  attachment  - 
geared,  too.  If  you 
want  It. 


Cob 

Stacker 
■wings 
In  hall 
circle. 


Gold!  Here  it  is! 
$1,000  Easy! 


200  to  250 
bu.  par  hr. 
clean  as  a  whistle 


Every  winter — when  farm  work  is 

.  light— you  can  clean  up  $600  to  $1000 
shelling  corn  for  farmers  all  around  you.  Lots 
of  hustlers  with  Sandwich  Corn  Shelters  make 
more  than  that.  They  get  first  call  and  biggest  pay  for 
shelling  the  neighborhood  crop.  For  every  thoughtful 
„.  .  _  .  ...  .  farmer  wants  the  cleanest,  best  looking  corn  to  market. 
He  knows  from  boyhood  up  that  Sandwich-shelled  corn  erades  highest. 


SANDWICH  sTae-s  CORN  SHELLERS 


They  do  not  rub,  scrub  nor  mash  the  corn 
Job  by  hand.  For  Sandwich  Shellers  are  built 
widely  copied,  they  are  yet  to  be  equaled  after  57 
The  frame  is  selected  oak  with  iron  top  and 
v£?m-v  iron  side  Panels.  They  can't  wear  out. 
William  Arnold,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  sheUed  U00  bu. 
tn  7  hours  last  fall  with  a  Sandwich  i-hole,  in 
constant  use  since  1868! 

Made  in  2,4,6  and  8-hole  sizes,  easy  adjust- 
able spout  front,  tilting  steel  plate  elevator  never 
needs  to  come  off,  patent  force  feed,  strongest 
leeder  chains  in  use  on  any  shellers,  biggest 
1U  capacity  with  least  power 

and  lightest  draft. 

We  cut  out  thejobbers' 
profits  by  selling  direct 
to  you  through  our  own 


or  cob.  You  could  not  do  a  neater,  cleaner 
on  the  hand-shell  principle.    And  though 

years  of  leadership! 

organization  of  branches  and  agencies 
everywhere. 

Great  Book  FREE 

Every  wide-awake  man  with  a  team  or 
an  engine  should  write  quick  for  our  Free 
Corn  Shelter  Book  and  we  will  turn  your 
idle  power  into  gold. 

Wherever  you  live,  however  much  or 
little  corn  there  is  to  shell,  our  book  shows 
a  Sandwich  Sheller  built  to  meet  your 
needs.  A  postal  brings  it  postpaid  by 
return  mail.    Address  today  without  fail 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  275  C  St.,  Sandwich.  III. 
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Address  Letters  or  Questions  for  this  Department  to 
its  Editor,  Mrs.  W.  L.  McKenney,  Palmer,  Neb. 

Happy  >*ew  Year 

These  are  the  days  in  which  we 
exchange  New  Year  greetings.  They 
mean  much  or  little  according  to  our 
attitude  toward  those  we  meet  and 
greet;  but  the  chief  significance  of 
the  day  is  the  opening  of  a  new 
season — the  checking  up  of  old  ac- 
counts and  the  balancing  of  the  books 
for  a  new  start.  We  may  not  actually 
keep  books,  but  just  the  same  the 
beginning  of  the  new  calendar  year 
marks  the  virtual  turning  from  one 
season  to  another,  and  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  we  sum  up 
the  old  and  begin  to  look  forward  to 
new  prospects. 

No  need  to  suggest  to  any  that  they 
begin  planning  for  the  year's  work 
for  subsistence  and  profit.  We  all  do 
that  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  But 
sometimes  we  get  so  wrapped  up  in 
our  plans  for  our  material  welfare 
that  we  quite  forget  that  merely  to 
live  is  not  all  of  life.  Our  natures 
are  three-sided,  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual,  and  all  of  them  must  be  fed 
if  we  are  truly  to  live — to  get  the 
fullness  out  of  life.  Life  may  be  just 
as  full  and  well-rounded  in  a  humble 
dwelling  on  the  plains,  or  on  a  little 
back  street,  as  in  a  mansion  on  the 
boulevard;  for  happiness,  not  money, 
is  the  essence  of  life  and  the  per- 
fectly beautiful  thing  abouf  it  is  that 
it  can  be  attained  almost  anywhere 
and  by  anyone. 

Money  can't  be  secured  so  univer- 
sally as  happiness.  We  have  to  grub 
for  it,  if  we  get  it  honestly,  and 
sometimes  it  costs  more  than  it's 
worth.  We  sometimes  get  the  wrong 
perspective  toward  money  and  happi- 
ness. Let's  get  our  glasses  on  straight 
this  year,  so  we  can  see  clearly  their 
relative  values. 

Happy  New  Year! 


"Puppy  Love"  Affairs 

What  do  you  know  of  what  is  going 
on  in  your  growing  boy's  or  girl's 
mind?  What  do  you  know  of  what 
is  going  on  at  school  besides  their 
regular  school  work?  What  does  the 
teacher  know  or  care  about  it?  And 
how  are  we  going  to  know  and  what 
can  we  do? 

These  questions  arose  in  my  mind 
as  I  read  two  letters  that  were  handed 
me  for  inspection — school  girl  letters 
that  were  picked  up  where  a  careless 
boy  had  dropped  them  from  his 
pocket;  not  little  notes,  but  long 
confidential,  intimate  letters  that  had 
been  written  by  a  girl  in  school  when 
the  teacher  doubtless  thought  her 
diligently  at  work;  letters  in  which 
a  fifteen-year-old  girl  calls  the  fifteen- 
year-old  boy  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed "dear"  and  "honey-bunch" 
and  ends  by  sending  him,  in  code 
easily  translated,  "lots  of  hugs  and 
kisses." 

She's  a  girl  with  rather  nice,  modest 
ways  and  the  letters  are  a  revelation. 
Besides  a  lot  of  rambling  confidences, 
she  makes  a  "date"  for  the  evening, 
telling  him  that  her  country  chum 
who  boards  in  town,  will  meet  them 
with  her  "  'dearest,'  as  she  calls  him," 
and  they'll  have  a  walk  together 
where  they  won't  meet  anyone. 
Mamma  has  been  fooled  into  thinking 
she  has  an  errand  in  town  and  may 
insist  on  coming  all  the  way  with  her, 
but  if  she  does  daughter  explains  how 
she  will  "ditch"  her  for  half  an  hour. 

Some  parents  tolerantly  laugh  at 
these  "puppy-love"  affairs,  and  do 
not  interfere  when  they  know  they 
are  going  on,  which  makes  it  all  the 
harder  for  the  parents  who  realize 
their  import  and  try  to  keep  children's 
minds  free  from  such  sentiments  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  know  their 
meaning.  They  are  ruinous  to  mental 
progress,  if  nothing,  more,  but  that 
isn't  all.  What  would  you  say  to  your 
girl  or  boy  in  such  a  case? 


Rushing  Through  School 

So  much  stir  is  being  made  these 
days  about  the  rural  school  problem, 
and  so  many  ideas  are  advocated  as 
a  solution.  We  want  to  give  our 
children  an  education,  but  feel  that 
under  existing  school  laws,  and  their 
general  application,  we  have  not  a 
fair  chance  to  do  so  without  a  sac- 
rifice of  what  we  deem  most  essen- 
tial— home  influence  and  the  personal 
supervision  of  parents  when  children 
most  need  it;  and  so  we  hesitate  to 


send  them  "away  to  school"  knowing 
full  well  the  risk  it  involves. 

But  why  all  this  hurry-scurry  about 
getting  them  "through  school"  so  rap- 
idly? Mary,  just  turned  fourteen,  hac 
finished  the  eighth  grade  and  is  ready 
for  high  school,  and  we  are  all  a-fret 
because  we  do  not  want  to  send  her 
away  from  home  at  that  tender  and 
most  critical  age;  but  we  do  want 
her  to  "finish"  school,  meaning  high 
school.  But  what  will  Mary  have 
when  she  has  graduated  from  high 
school?  An  education?  Not  by  a 
good  deal.  She'll  have  a  smattering 
in  Latin  and  physics  and  botany  and 
mathematics  and  literature  and  what- 
not, and  very  likely  if  she  has  been 
an  ambitious  student  she'll  have 
weak  eyes  and  impaired  health  besides. 

If  she  has  not  been  ambitious  for 
"grades"  and  "credits"  fortunate  is 
Mary,  and  fortunate  are  you,  if  she 
has  not  a  head  full  of  false  ideas  and 
a  swaggering  manner  that  jars  sorely 
on  your  ideas  of  what  your  girl  ought 
to  personify.  Why  risk  either  alter- 
native? Why  not  keep  Maiy  at  home 
during  that  formative  period  and  let 
her  take  music,  if  she  is  so  inclined, 
or  follow  whatever  educative  fad  she 
may  wish  —  painting  or  photography 
or  writing  and  reading,  with  a  good 
deal  of  recreation  —  besides  some 
regular  light  housekeeping  duties  that 
will  fill  every  moment  of  her  time 
while  allowing  her  the  freedom  that 
is  so  necessary  for  her  best  bodily 
development? 

And  then  when  she  is  sixteen  why 
not  send  her  to  the  university  school 
of  home  economics,  where  she  can 
secure  high  school  training  along  with 
a  training  in  domestic  science,  or 
home  science,  which  will  fit  her  to 
take  a  place  either  in  a  chosen  work 
outside  of  the  home  or  in  home  work, 
as  she  may  prefer.  This  is  not  half 
so  exhausting  physically  as  the 
straight  high  school  work,  while  it 
should  be  productive  of  much  better 
practical  results  and  just  as  good 
cultural  training. 

Mary  needs  that  two  years  of  free- 
dom from  the  restraints  of  the  ordin- 
ary school  room  and  its  artificial  at- 
mosphere. Many  and  many  a  young 
woman  owes  her  weakened  constitu- 
tion and  impaired,  if  not  ruined, 
health  to  those  years  of  physical 
cramping  and  mind  cramming  in  (he 
high  school  when  her  young  body 
was  undergoing  the  subtle  but  ex- 
hausting change  from  girlhood  to 
womanhood,  and  when  she  needed 
fresh  air  and  untrammeled  exercise 
and  plenty  of  sleep  with  which  to 
answer  the  call  of  her  fast-developing 
body.  ! 

Why  hurry  to  have  your  growing 
girl — or  boy  either — finish  school  so 
young?  Don't  be  afraid  to  keep  her 
out  of  school  a  year  before  she  has 
finished  the  eighth  grade,  if  her  phys- 
ical well-being  seems  to  demand  it. 
There  are  much  worse  things  than 
being  a  grade  behind  others  of  her 
age  at  school,  and  there  is  more  to 
be  said  against  hurrying  children 
through  school  at  the  present  break- 
neck pace  than  for  it. 

And  one  thing  more:  The  girl  or 
boy  who  had  thorough  training  in  the 
work  up  to  the  ninth  grade  should 
have  developed  a  capacity  for  study 
that  will  enable  him  or  her  to  pursue 
higher  studies  at  home,  by  corres- 
pondence if  help  over  the  hard  places 
cannot  be  had  at  home;  and  lack  of 
a  "regular"  high  school  training  is 
no  bar  to  the  higher  institutions  if 
the  preparatory  examinations  can  be 
passed. 


Stabbing  in  the  Back 

"So-and-So  seems  to  be  a  fine  sort 
of  a  chap,"  remarked  the  newcomer 
to  the  old  resident. 

"Yes,  he's  a  good  fellow,"  answered 
the  resident,  "but  " 

"Oh,"  interrupted  the  other,  "he's 
a  man  with  an  if,  is  he?" 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 
condemnation  that  lies  in  that  word 
"but,"  so  used?  And  did  you  ever 
think  how  unfairly  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  sort  of  concealed  weapon? 

"Mrs.  B —  is  a  good  neighbor  and 
a  real   nice   woman   in  some  ways 

but  "   And  the  tight  closing  of  the 

lips  and  dubious  shake  of  the  head 
is  more  condemnatory  than  a  recital 
of  her  shortcomings  might  be,  for 
the  impression  is  left  that  "but" — 
means  something  that  should  not  be 
told  above  a  whisper. 

Sometimes  the  comparison  is  open: 
Our  neighbor  has  some  good  traits 
which  we  commend,  but — she  has 
faults  that  we  know  of  and  want 
others  to  know  of.    Yes,  that's  the 
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size  of  it.  We  conscientiously  feel 
that  both  sides  of  our  neighbor's 
character  ought  to  be  presented,  as 
we  see  it.  It's  only  fair  to  our  com- 
mon friends,  we  tell  ourselves  if 
conscience  pricks  us. 

But  it  isn't  fair  to  either  of  them, 
or  to  ourselves;  not  fair  to  our  neigh- 
bor because  we  have  judged  her  un- 
heard and  undefended;  not  fair  to  the 
common  friend  because  she  cannot 
form  an  unbiased  judgment,  and  not 
fair  to  ourselves  because  our  trying 
to  justify  ourselves  shows  that  we 
stand  self  -  condemned  before  our 
inner  monitor. 

What  is  it  that  makes  us  yield  to 
the  unworthy  impulse?  Not  the  "love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  spirit,  for  we 
don't  seek  to  magnify  our  own  short- 
comings and  offer  them  as  ballast  for 
every  commendatory  notice  we  re- 
receive.  Not  we.  We  cover  up  our 
faults  if  we  can.  We  keep  tWn  as 
much  in  the  background  as  possible. 
We  apologize  for  them,  if  they  are 
brought  to  notice,  and  seek  to  justify 
them  or  bewail  them,  as  may  be. 
Well,  that's  different. 

But  if  we  loved  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves  we  would  be  just  as  eager 
to  apologize  for  their  shortcomings 
as  we  are  for  our  own,  or  keep  just 
as  mum  about  them.  But  


Riches  of  Contentment 

To  Home  Circle:  I  was  a  farmer's 
wife  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Would 
I  marry  a  farmer  if  I  were  to  live 
my  life  again?  A  thousand  times  yes, 
and  for  so  many  reasons  that  I  cannot 
give  them  all  in  a  brief  letter.  My 
first  and  greatest  reason  for  my  con- 
viction is  that  a  farmer's  wife  has 
so  much  more  of  his  companionship 
than  almost  any  other  trade  or  pro- 
fession allows.  The  farmer  is  with 
his  wife  at  mealtime  and  is  a  good 
comrade  when  the  day's  work  is  done; 
in  the  evening  husband  and  wife  can 
spend  the  time  together  planning  their 
affairs,  in  reading  or  other  home 
amusement  or  recreation.  If  there  is 
sickness  in  the  family  husband  and 
wife  are  together  with  no  fear  of  the 
pay  envelope  being  empty,  or  of  being 
turned  out  of  their  home  because  they 
have  not  paid  the  rent. 

In  the  country  boys  and  girls  grow 
up  strong  and  sturdy  with  fresh  air 
and  good  food.  No  one  can  live  as 
cheaply  as  the  farmer  if  the  farm, 
garden,  cows  and  chickens  are  made 
to  do  what  industry  can  make  them 
do.  In  these  days  of  modern  conveni- 
ences I  can  be  just  as  much  in  touch 
with  the  world  as  my  city  sisters — 
more  so  in  some  instances,  for  there 
are  no  bridge  parties  or  conventional 
calls  on  the  farm  to  take  up  time. 
In  the  country  all  visits  are  of  a 
friendly  nature,  and  not  to  keep  up 
with  the  fashion.  The  best  of  maga- 
zines and  the  daily  papers  are  brought 
to  the  farmer's  door  at  a  low  cost. 

The  beauties  of  nature  are  the  pos- 
session of  farmers  and  their  wives — 
the  sunrise,  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  soft  Indian 
summer  days,  the  clear,  cold  spark- 
ling winter  time.  These  are  all  dear 
to  me.  It  seems  as  if  God  gave  us 
these  thoughts  of  nature  to  keep  us 
near  to  Him.  Pet  animals  have 
always  been  a  delight  to  me.  In  our 
family  each  pet  bore  a  name,  and 
that  helped  to  make  a  happy  home. 
Money  must  not  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing any  part  in  this  question.  Many 
farmers'  wives  are  not  rich  in  that, 
but  they  are  rich  in  love  and  content- 
ment.  '  J.  M. 


Farm  Life  Independent 

To  Home  Circle:  Would  you  marry 
a  farmer?  What  a  question!  How 
could  any  sane  woman  whc  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  great  difference  be- 
tween life  on  a  farm  and  life  in  the 
city  or  town  answer  this  question 
other  than  in  the  affirmative?  Would 
I  marry  a  farmer  were  I  to  choose 
again?  Most  assuredly  I  would. 
Farm  life  is  the  only  real,  independ- 
ent life. 

I  married  a  farmer  more  than 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  had  lived  on  a 
farm  almost  all  of  my  life  previous 
to  that.  Things  went  on  in  the  usual 
way  and  I  was  not  aware  that  my  lot 
was  so  superior — just  took  things  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  a  time  came 
when  we  had  to  move  to  town,  against 
our  wishes,  for  a  short  period.  While 
living  in  town  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  a  great  deal,  so  I  feel  capa- 
ble of  discussing  this  question. 

In  town  you  have  none  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  farm  life.  Your  every  move- 
ment is  seen  by  your  neighbors — even 
your  thoughts  are  scarcely  ynnr  own. 


You  cannot  sit  down  for  a  quiet  hour 
in  conversation  with  your  family,  or 
in  reading,  without  being  interrupted 
by  someone  dropping  in  to  relate  the 
latest  bit  of  gossip.  You  cannot 
choose  your  associates  or  those  of 
your  children.  In  case  you  possess 
sufficient  tact  you  may  be  able  to  keep 
your  children  at  home,  but  I  know 
of  no  method  by  which  you  can  keep 
those  of  your  neighbors'  away. 

In  these  days  of  good  roads,  rural 
mail  delivery,  parcel  post,  telephones 
and  automobiles  the  farm  is  not  the 
lonely  place  it  is  pictured  to  be.  And 
another  thing  in  favor  of  the  country 
is  the  food  supply.  We  humans  are 
not  hibernating  creatures;  our  appe- 
tites demand  attention  three  times  a 
day  every  day  in  the  year,  and  where 
but  on  the  farm  can  good  food  be 
procured  in  such  abundance  and  va- 
riety. Farmers  may,  with  no  great 
outlay  of  time  or  money,  have  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  sup- 
ply the  family  the  entire  year.  Then 
just  think  of  the  pure,  sweet  milk,  the 
cream  and  the  butter;  also,  the  home- 
cured  meat  and  freshly  rendered  lard. 

You  may  think  I  am  like  the  Israel- 
ites of  whom  we  have  been  studying 
in  the  Sunday  school  lessons;  but  let 
any  of  my  farmer  friends  move  to 
town  to  live  and  soon  they  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  not  so  strange  that 
the  Children  of  Israel  preferred  bond- 
age in  Egypt  with  a  bountiful  supply 
of  food  to  freedom  in  the  wilderness 
with  only  manna  to  sustain  life.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  the  town  may 
have  some  advantages  as  a  place  to 
live,  but  we  did  not  remain  there  long 
enough  to  discover  what  they  were. 

Nothing  but  a  farmer  for  me! 

FARMER'S  WIFE. 


same  as  white  bread.  It  should  be- 
come quite  light  before  baking.  The 
baking  generally  takes  a  little  longer 
than  white  bread.  M.  P. 


Cinnamon  Rolls  Again 

To  Home  Circle:  Here  is  a  recipe 
for  cinnamon  rolls  that  we  like  very 
well:  Take  one  cupful  of  sponge  and 
add  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk  scalded, 
one  egg,  one  cupful  of  brown  or  white 
sugar,  and  one  cupful  of  flour.  Allow 
this  to  raise  for  about  one  and  one- 
half  hours.  Mix  it  stiff  and  allow  it 
to  raise  again.  Then  break  it  into 
five  pieces  of  equal  size;  roll  thin 
and  spread  with  butter;  sprinkle  it 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon;  roll  it  up, 
and  allow  it  to  raise.  It  is  then  ready 
to  bake.  YOUNG  READER. 

To  Home  Circle:  Take  bread  dough 
when  working  it  into  pans  and  roll 
it  quite  thin.  Spread  it  generously 
with  butter,  beaten  egg,  cinnamon  and 
sugar.  Then  cut  it  into  long  strips 
about  an  inch  wide  and  roll.  Place 
it  in  greased  pans  and  allow  it  to 
raise  until  light.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  M.  E.  P. 


Equal  parts  of  alum  and  cream  of 
tartar  mixed  and  moistened  with 
water  and  rubbed  on  ink  spots  are 
recommended  to  remove  them.  Sev- 
eral applications  are  often  necessary. 


Graiiam  Bread 

To  Home  Circle:  I  hope  that  Mrs. 
S.  will  have  better  results  with  her 
graham  bread  if  she  tries  this  way: 
Save  a  part,  say  one-third  of  a  gallon, 
of  the  bread  sponge  when  mixing 
bread  stiff  in  the  morning.  Add  one- 
half  cupful  of  sugar,  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  lard  and  a  little  salt; 
then  mix  stiff,  using  about  one-third 
white  flour  and  the  remainder  graham 
— to  use  all  graham  makes  the  bread 
too  solid.     Allow  this  to  raise  the 


A  patch  stitched  on  garments  when 
they  are  being  made  at  the  place 
where  the  wear  is  greatest  often 
makes  the  outer  material  last  longer 
and  is  there  when  it  wears  through. 


3  MACHINES  IN 


m 


A  perfect  seed  bed  Is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.     The  Western   Pulverizer,  Packer  and 

Mulchar  makes  It  —  leaves  a  loose  mulch  op  top  to 
retain  moisture  —  all  in  one  operation,  and  doubles 


crop  profits.  Made  In  8  sizes.  1  and  3  sections. 
Price  $22  and  up. 


Free 
circular 
giving  val- 
uable informa- 
tion. "How  to  Pre- 
paro  Soil  for  Better 
Crops.  *  Describes  ma- 
chine, Its  principle  and  ad- 
vantages.   Gives  testimonials 
from  farmers,  proving  Its  value  for 
all  crops.  Send  for  It  today. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 
asaaaassj  Box   407  Masting*.  N.br. 


THIS  SEASON  we  ship 
"Frozen  Lake  Superior 
Herring:  '  in  special  made 
wooden  boxes,  keeping 
the  fish  clean  and  fresh. 
We  ship  only  when  we  can  rely  on  weather 
Price  $3.50  per  100  lbs.;  500  lbs.  or  more, 
$3.25  per  100  lbs.  Enclose  mcney  order  and 
state  Railway.  JOHN  DEGEKSTEDT  & 
CO.,    Box    533,    Two    Harbors,  Minnesota. 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  night  Into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas. electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps 
at  one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores. 
Halls  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  Its  light  from  common  gasoline. 
ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER.  Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
895  factory  Bldg.,      Kansas  City,  Mo 


FREE 


Why 

Make  Yourl 

Dealer 
a  Present  of  | 
$25? 

Don't  pay  yourl 
dealer  $5,  $10  orj 
$30  more  than  thel 
Kalamazoo  costs.  1 
The  dealer's  stove 
can  not  be  better 
than  the  Kalama- 
zoo, and  generally 
it's  not  as  good. 
We  will  prove  the 
saving.  Write/or  a 
prices. 


30  Day's  Free  Trial 
Low  Factory  Price 

FINE  heaters— glass  oven  door  ranges,  oven 
*  thermometer,  etc. — any  style  you  want — 
3  to  8  months  credit  if  you  wish.  Don't  pay 
dealer's  high  prices.  Over  250,000  people  have 
bought  Kalamazoo  stoves.  You 
wi  U  too,when  y ousee  the  quality. 
Write  lor  Catalog  19).  See  what 
you  can  save  on  your  new  stove. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  IMfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  have  three  catalogs;  Stoves  and 
Ranges;  Furnace*;  Gas  Stoves. 
Pita**  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 


Write  for  nook 
Showing  400  Styles 


A  K&l&KV&Zoe 

ssis?  Direct  to  You 
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I 'Postal  Card  'Reports 


Note:  The  postal  card  reports  in  this 
number  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  instead  of 
containing  farm  news  of  an  immediate 
nature  give  a  review  of  the  year  1913. 


Southeast  Nebraska 

Rntler  Co. — The  wheat  and  oats  crops  of 
I91S  were  the  be  t  for  several  years.  Enough 
corn  was  raised  to  feed  all  stock;  in  some 
places  there  is  a  surplus.  A  great  deal  of 
alfalfa  hay  is  for  sale  in  the  central  and 
southern  part  of  the  county.  The  hog  dis- 
ease was  severe.  Since  the  much-needed 
rains  that  fell  in  December  farmers  are 
greatly  encouraged  over  the  winter  wheat 
prospects. — J.  Wagoner. 

Cass  Co. — The  year  1913  cannot  be  called 
a  prosperous  one  for  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  it  averages  about  the  same  as  the 
four  preceding  years.  The  wheat  and  oats 
crops  were  good,  but  corn  was  poor.  Nearly 
everyone  has  enough  feed  for  the  stock  and 
a  small  surplus  of  other  farm  products.  The 
majority  are  happy  and  thankful  that  the 
conditions'  are  not  worse. — M.  E.  Bushnell. 

Clay  Co. — Corn  was  a  failure  here,  but 
the  wheat,  oats  and  hay  crops  gave  us 
plenty  on  .which  to  live.  Winter  wheat  was 
seeded  late  in  a  dry  seedbed;  the  farmers 
hoped  that  rains  would  come.  During  the 
latter  part  of  November  and  the  first  of 
December  their  hopes  were  realized;  three 
inches  of  rain  fell.  Farmers  are  happy  as 
they  watch  the  wheat  grow.  Their  bank 
accounts  are  not  growing,  but  tbey  have 
plenty  to  live  on. — E.  L.  Hadley. 

Fillmore  Co. — Wheat  was  our  good  crop 
here.  The  yield  averaged  from  twenty  to 
thirty-seven  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  oats 
crop  was  fair,  yielding  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  was  nearly 
a  failure.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was 
good  and  the  seed  crop  was  fair.  Potatoes 
were  a  light  crop.  Hay  made  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop.  Pastures  wete  dry  dur- 
ing the  summer.  I  have  heard  no  one 
complain. — Albert  Krause. 

Gage  Co — The  year  1913  was  peculiar. 
After  an  ideal  spring  we  had  the  hottest 
and  driest  summer  I  have  ever  known.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  September  conditions 
changed  again  and  a  wet  fall  was  the 
result.  We  lost  our  corn  crop,  but  raised 
the  largest  crops  of  alfalfa,  wheat  and 
oats  on  record.  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
of  complaint;  farmers  say  they  will  make  up 
for  the  lost  corn  crop  next  year. — W.  S. 
Waxham. 

Jefferson  Co. — The  last  yeai  was  good 
for  wheat  and  oats,  but  it  was  a  bad  corn 
yef.r.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
farming  land  was  planted  to  corn  so  the 
loss  is  not  grea'tly  felt.  In  general,  farmers 
are  prosperous.  Some  hog  disease  was  pres- 
ent all  year,  but  other  stock  did  fairly 
well.  My  farm  yielded  the  best  returns  that 
I  hive  received  during  twenty-five  years  of 
farming. — D.  A.  Friesen. 

Johnson  Co. — The  year  1913  was  certainly 
an  unusual  one.  There  were  heavy  snows 
in  February  and  March,  but  the  latter  part 
of  the  spring  and  summer  was  extremely 
dry.  Only  about  three  inches  of  rain  fell 
during  the  corn  growing  season.  In  spite 
of  this  the  wheat  and  oats  crops  were  good, 
but  corn  was  a  failure.  Prospects  for  a 
wheat  crop  in  1914  are  excellen  t.  A  great 
deal  of  plowing  was  done  in  the  fall. — 
Fred  Smidt. 

Nemaha  Co. — The  year  was  below  normal 
in  this  section.  Wheat,  oats  and  grass  seed 
were  good  crops,  but  corn,  summer  pasture 
and  hay  were  short.  Previous  to  the  first 
of  July  the  rainfall  was  normal;  between 
then  and  September  20  there  was  practically 
none.  Farmers  as  a  cla^s  are  not  "hard 
up,"  though  they  are  borrowing  more  money 
lhan  u^-ual.  Those  who  practiced  diversified 
farming  made  the  best  success. — G.G.Gilbert. 

Nuckolls  Co. — The  results  of  the  year 
1913  were  not  satisfactory  in  this  county. 
Not  enough  corn  and  oats  were  raised  for 
feed.  In  1912  crops  were  good,  but  prices 
were  so  low  that  farmers  did  not  clear  any 
money.  It  seems  that  the  combines  have 
figured  things  out  so  the  farmers  do  the 
work  and  the  other  fellow  gets  the  pay. 
— J.  W.  Webber. 

Otoe  Co. — A  series  of  alternating  ex- 
tremes in  weather  conditions  cut  down  the 
crop  production  of  the  year.  Increased 
values,  however,  counteracted  the  shortage; 
farm  improvements  throughout  the  country 
bear  out  that  fact.  The  extremely  mild 
weather  of  December  renewed  the  energy 
and  bouyancy  of  the  farmers;  all  are  hope- 
ful of  a  prosperous  new  year. — L.  D.  McKay. 

Richardson  Co. — The  crops  of  1913,  ex- 
cept wheat  and  rye,  fell  far  below  the  nor- 
mal in  this  county.  Corn  was  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  The 
value  of  farm  products  for  the  year  is  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  that  of  former 
years.  Fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  corn 
have  been  shipped  into  Salem  and  sold  to 
farmers.  Farmers  are  not  discouraged  over 
the  short  crops. — R.  C.  Davis. 

Saline  Co. — Until  March  the  weather  of 
1913  was  fair;  then  we  had  the  coldest  and 
most  disagreeable  weather  of  the  winter. 
Rainfall  was  normal  before  the  first  of 
July.,  but  for  two  months  afterward  there 
was  none.  This  caused  a  complete  failure 
of  the  corn  crop.  Wheat  was  a  good  crop, 
yielding  about  twenty-five  bushels,  but 
farmers  are  almost  discouraged  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  corn  crop. — Frank  Vorce. 

Saunders  Co. — The  farmers  of  this  sec- 
tion are  decidedly  optimistic.  No  complaint 
lias  been  made  in  regard  to  crops.  Nearly 


everyone  was  surprised  at  the  corn  yield. 
Wheat  and  oats  were  good  crops.  The 
farmers  have  grain  to  sell,  which  means 
that  business  will  not  be  dull.  This  and 
the  large  amount  of  moisture  stored  in  the 
ground  recently  makes  everyone  look  for- 
ward to  a  more  prosperous  year  in  1914. — 
Alex  V.  Carlson. 

Seward  Co. — The  wheat  crop  of  1913  was 
the  best  we  had  had  for  years.  The  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  was  the  heaviest  on  rec- 
ord, while  the  second  and  third  crops  were 
very  light.  The  oats  crop  was  normal, 
while  corn  yielded  from  nothing  to  fifteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Very  little  real  estate 
was  sold.  Everyone  is  cheerful  and  is 
going  right  ahead  as  if  there  had  been 
bumper  crops. — George  A.  Crim. 

Toayer  Co. — The  spring  of  1313  was  very 
favorable  for  all  crops,  but  after  the  first 
of  July  the  weather  turned  very  dry,  and 
hot  winds  came.  The  corn  crop  was  almost 
a  total  failure.  Wheat  was  fairly  good  and 
oats  made  a  half  crop.  We  cut  two  crops 
of  alfalfa  hay  and  the  third  crop  made 
seed.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked 
now.  A  great  deal  of  corn  fodder  was  cut 
and  put  in  silos.  The  farmers'  society  of 
equit  ■  established  several  locals  in  this 
county  during  the  year — E.  Wilhelms. 

York  Co.- — Wheat  averaged  twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  1913,  while  corn  yielded  about 
forty  bushels  to  the  farm.  Oats  made  about 
twenty-five  bushels.  About  two  and  one- 
half  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  was  produced  to  the 
acre,  while  the  seed  crop  was  nearly  five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  pig  crop  was 
small  and  was  reduced  by  the  hog  dis- 
ease. Not  many  farmers  made  expenses 
for  the  year.  All  are  hopeful  for  next 
year. — George   S.  Cushman. 

Northeast  Nebraska 

Antelope  Co. — The  year  1913  was  a  most 
prosperous  one  for  the  farmers  of  this 
county.  Crops  were  far  better  than  they 
promised  to  be  early  in  the  season.  Corn 
yielded  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Small  grain  crops  were  light.  Quite 
a  large  acreage  of  alfalfa  was  sown  in 
the  fall;  all  fields  are  a  good  stand. — 
Claude  Crisp. 

Boone  Co. — The  last  year  was  fairly 
prosperous  for  the  people  of  this  county. 
With  some  exceptions  crops  were  fair  to 
good.  Prices  were  about  the  average.  Hog 
cholera  and  the  cornstalk  disease  were 
pretty  bad  in  some  localities.  More  gen- 
eral improvements  were  made  throughout 
the  county  than  for  several  years.  Five 
and  one-half  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the 
latter  part  of  November  and  the  first  of 
December. — L.  E.  Murray. 

Buit  Co. — This  section  was  fortunate  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  In  spite  of  the  dry 
summer  the  corn  yield  averaged  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Hog 
cholera  was  bad  and  very  few  herds  es- 
caped. Many  herds  were  vaccinated  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  Very  little  corn 
has  been  marketed.  Nearly  every  farmer 
is  feeding  the  usual  number  of  cattle. 
The  year  was  a  successful  one. — Theodore 
Sohlberg. 

Colfax  Co. — Until  July  we  had  plenty  of 
moisture  and  all  crops  grew  well.  Then 
came  a  period  of  dry  and  hot  weather  which 
dried  up  the  pastures.  The  wheat,  oats 
and  hay  crops  were  the  best  in  several 
years.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fields, 
the  corn  crop  was  good.  Quite  a  number 
of  hoKS  died  from  the  cholera.  In  general, 
farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  crops  of 
the  year. — J.  A.  Sabota. 

Dodge  Co — The  past  year  was  prosperous 
in  this  county.  Farmers  are  feeling  very 
optimistic  and  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
crops  of  1913.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
many  years  that  all  crops  were  good. 
Alfalfa  yielded  three  or  four  good  crops. 
Oats  was  about  an  average  crop,  while 
wheat  was  exceptionally  good.  Corn  yielded 
from  twenty  to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
— Albert  P.  Emanuel. 

Knox  Co. — Although  both  flood  and  drouth 
visited  us  during  1913,  we  had  a  fair  crop 
of  small  grain.  Corn  averaged  about  twenty 
bushels  and  was  of  good  quality.  Farmers 
feel  that  they  are  in  much  better  circum- 
stances than  those  in  a  majority  of  the 
counties  of  the  state,  although  the  season 
was  bad.  Land  is  now  worth  from  $45  to 
$100  an  acre. — S.  B.  Whitmore. 

Madison  Co. — The  crops  of  1913  were  not 
as  good  as  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Farmers  consider  themselves  fortunate  in 
that  the  drouth  was  not  as  severe  here  as 
in  other  sections.  The  green  flies  were 
never  so  numerous  as  they  were  during  the 
summer.  There  were  many  cases  of  hog 
cholera.  A  successful  corn  jhow  was  held 
at  Norfolk  the  first  week  in  Pecember. 
The  county  is  boosting  for  a  farm  demon- 
strator.— Darius  Raasch. 

Pierce  Co. — Crops  of  all  kinds  were  up  to 
the  average  in  this  county  in  1913.  In 
general,  farmers  are  well  prepared  for  win- 
ter and  are  hoping  for  bumper  crops  next 
season.  Everyone  has  enough  feed  to  carry 
the  stock  through  the  winter  in  good  con- 
dition.— I.   C.  Barnes. 

Thurston  Co. — Not  considering  hog  chol- 
era, the  past  year  was  a  good  one  for 
farmers  here.  The  growing  season  was  wet 
at  the  beginning,  but  the  end  was  extremely 
dry.  Oats  yielded  from  twenty  to  forty 
bushels  and  was  of  excellent  quality.  Win- 
ter wheat  was  an  average  crop.  Alfalfa 
and  pastures  were  below  the  average.  Corn 
yielded  from  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels. 
Elevators  at  Walthill  shipped  out  150  cars 


during  November.  Farmers  are  cheerful. 
— U.    S.  Cornwell. 

Washington  Co.  —  While  the  last  year 
was  not  the  best  for  the  farmer,  it  was 
not  the  worst.  The  corn  crop,  at  one  time 
the  most  promising  I  have  ever  seen,  was 
damaged  a  great  deal  by  the  drouth  of 
July  and  August.  However,  it  made  a  fair 
yield  in  spite  of  the  adverse  conditions,  and. 
with  the  present  high  prices,  the  loss  will 
not  be  felt  a  great  deal.  The  small  grain 
and  hay  crops  were  very  good.  Hog  cholera 
was  the  most  serious  it  has  ever  been.  I 
believe  that  25  per  cent  of  the  hogs  were 
killed  by  it. — Glen  Wilson. 

South   Central  Nebraska 

Adams  Co — The  farmers  in  this  county 
raised  enough  corn  and  hay  in  1913  to 
feed  their  stock  through  the  winter.  A 
number  of  silos  were  built,  which  resulted 
In  a  larger  amount  of  corn  being  cut.  The 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  unusually  good, 
but  the  "\  other  cuttings  were  very  light. 
Wheat  made  about  one-half  a  crop  and  the 
corn  yield  was  also  small.  While  the  crops 
were  below  the  average,  farmers  are  not 
discouraged. — Orville  Caldwell. 

Buffalo  Co. — The  year  1913  in  our  county 
was  one  of  light  crops  because  of  drouth. 
Farmers,  having  done  their  duty,  are  not 
discouraged,  but  are  planning  to  renew  their 
efforts  in  1914.  Banks  and  those  in  a  posi- 
tion to  extend  credit  were  very  considerate. 
The  recent  rains  have  had  a  very  encourag- 
ing effect.  Despite  the  discouraging  condi- 
tions of  the  year,  there  is  not  a  home  In 
Buffalo  county  where  Christmas  cheer  did 
not   reign. — J.    J.  Klein. 

Custer  Co. — Considering  the  dry  and  hot 
weather  in  August  of  the  last  year  all  crops 
were  good.  Corn  yielded  from  ten  to  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  wheat  and  oats 
were  fair.  The  hay  and  forage  crops  were 
heavy.  Very  little  hog  cholera  prevailed 
here.  A  smaller  number  of  hogs  were  raised 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  ground  is 
thoroughly  soaked  now  and  winter  wheat 
prospects  are  good.  Farmers  are  jubilant. 
Dairying  was  an  extensive  and  profitable 
industry  here. — George  Gross. 

Dawson  Co. — The  year  1913  brought  much 
disappointment;  a  splendid  crop  prospect 
resulted  in  only  a  ten-bushel  yield  of  corn 
and  an  eight-  to  twelve-bushel  yield  of 
wheat.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was 
about  the  average,  but  the  other  cuttings 
were  light.  The  prices  paid  for  hay  made 
alfalfa  the  most  paying  crop.  The  late  rains 
restored  the  confidence  of  the  farmers. 
Alfalfa  growing  and  cattle  raising  are  be- 
coming more  popular. — Eldon  Hanna. 

Franklin  Co. — The  recent  rains  in  this 
section  gave  the  farmers  renewed  hope; 
wheat  is  beyond  all  danger  from  dry 
weather  until  spring.  The  short  corn  crop, 
which  was  almost  a  failure,  caused  farmers 
to  sell  a  large  amount  of  stock  that  should 
have  been  kept  on  the  farm.  Farmers  are 
learning  the  value  of  wheat  as  feed  for  live- 
stock. There  is  plenty  of  feed  to  carry  all 
stock  through  the  winter. — J.  H.  Sheffield. 

FUrnas  Co. — The  winter  and  spring  of 
1913  were  normal,  but  the  summer  was  hot 
and  dry.  No  frost  came  until  September  20. 
Wheat  averaged  eight  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  corn  crop  was  light;  even  the  fodder 
was  poor.  Wild  hay  was  a  good  crop  and 
alfalfa  was  fair.  The  alfalfa  seed  crop 
averaged  three  to  eight  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Potatoes  were  a  light  crop,  while 
fruit  made  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop. 
Farmers  are  optimistic  and  planning  for 
next  year. — P.  M.  Journey. 

Gosper  Co. — The  year  1913  is  past  and 
the  farmer  has  nothing  to  show  for  his 
work  in  the  field.  Hogs  were  profitable  in 
the  summer,  but  later  the  high  price  of 
feed  reduced  the  profits.  Those  that  raise 
alfalfa  had  one  good  crop;  it  was  the  most 
profitable  of  anything  raised.  Cattle  raisers 
did  very  well;  the  price  was  high,  but  be- 
cause of  short  pastures,  the  gains  were 
small.  Everyone  is  optimistic  since  the 
December  rains. — Lance  Brown. 

Greeley  Co. — The  year  1913  was  an  ab- 
normal one.  The  growing  season  was  hoi 
and  dry,  but  nevertheless  there  was  a  fair 
crop  of  grain  and  forage  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. There  was  no  sickness  among'  stock. 
Feed  is  plentiful.  Prices  were  high  and 
business  was  satisfactory.  Land  values  ad- 
vanced somewhat  during  the  year.  Since 
the  recent  rains  it  is  only  natural  that 
farmers  rhould  feel  optimistic.  —  Joseph 
Ballweg. 

Hall  Co. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1913  the  prospects  were  the  best  on  record. 
However,  the  corn  crop  was  nearly  a  failure, 
while  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  alfalfa  were 
above  average  crops.  Apples  and  grapes 
were  a  failure.  Quite  a  number  of  hogs 
died  in  the  Platte  and  Wood  River  valleys. 
In  general,  farmers  succeeded  fairly  well 
and  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Corn  is 
scarce  and  very  little  cattle  feeding  is 
being  done. — Fred  Thomssen. 

Harlan  Co.  —  Crops  made  a  favorable 
growth  last  spring,  but  because  of  a  lack 
of  moisture  later,  small  grain  hardly  paid 
expenses.  Corn  was  a  failure;  a  number  of 
silos  were  built  in  which  to  store  the  fodder. 
Until  plenty  of  moisture  fell  during  the  first 
of  December,  a  general  feeling  of  discontent 
prevailed.  Now,  there  is  a  feeling  of  opti- 
mism, becau-e  of  the  encouraging  prospect 
for  the  crops  of  1914.  Cribs  and  bins  are 
empty,  but  stock  is  doing  well  on  a  short 
ration. — A.  O.  Bloom. 

Howard  Co.  —  The  crops  of  1913  were 
good.  Corn  yielded  from  five  to  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Wheat  made  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  bushels  and  oats  was 
a  fair  crop.  Millet  and  cane  were  fair,  but 
there  was  not  much  prairie  hay.  The 
alfalfa  yield  was  good  and  vegetables  were 
fair.  Many  apples  were  raised.  The  farmers 
in  this  section  are  feeling  optimistic  over 
the  crops  of  the  last  year. — Nels  Sorenson. 

Kearney  Co. — The  summer  of  1913  was 
the  driest  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
Still  there  was  some  wheat  and  a  little  corn 
in  the  sand  hills  and  on  the  Platte  river 
bottom.  No  cornstalk  disease  was  re- 
ported, but  many  hogs  died  in  the  north 
part  of  the  county  from  cholera.  The 
ground  is  thoroughly  soaked  now  and  the 
prospects  for  crops  in  1914  are  good.  The 
farmers  are  wearing  the  smile  that  won't 
come  off. — Carl  Jensen. 

Phelps  Co. — The  year  1913  was  one  of  ups 
and  downs.  In  the  spring  there  were  pros- 
pects for  bumper  crops.  About  May  15 
conditions  changed  and  as  dry  a  season  as 
we  have  had  in  twenty  years  resulted. 
Wheat  averaged  eleven  bushels  to  the  acre, 
oats  made  five  and  corn  was  a  failure. 
Potatoes  were  poor.  The  greater  part  of 
the  wheat  was  sowed  on  disked  ground. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  farmers  were 
inclined  to  complain,  but  the  recent  rains 
caused  smiling  faces. — H.   A.  Robinson. 


Sherman  Co. — The  past  year  was  a  good 
one.  While  it  was  a  little  too  dry  and 
warm  for  corn,  there  was  a  half  crop  of 
this  grain.  Wheat  was  good,  and  potatoes, 
alfalfa  and  pastures  were  fair.  The  oats 
crop  was  light.  There  is  plenty  of  feed  In 
the  county.  The  majority  of  the  people 
are  satisfied  with  the  crops  of  the  year 
and  since  the  recent  rains  are  hoping  for 
better  ones  in  1914. — S.  J.  Jossi. 

Webster  Co. — The  year  1913  was  not  equal 
to  former  years.  Winter  wheat  was  a  good 
crop,  yielding  from  five  to  twenty-eight 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Oats  made  from  eight 
to  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  Except  on 
the  low  lands,  corn  was  a  total  failure 
here. — S.  J.  Attwood. 

Southwest  Nebraska 

Chase  Co. — Everyone  is  well  satisfied  with 
the  crops  of  1913.  While  the  crops  were 
not  as  large  as  they  were  the  previous  year, 
the  prices  of  hay  and  corn  were  higher; 
wheat  and  hogs  were  about  the  same  price. 
Many  farmers  that  raised  wheat  fed  it  to 
hogs  after  grinding  it;  they  obtained  good 
re;ults.  All  are  expecting  a  bumper  crop  in 
1914  and  are  not  discouraged.— S.  L.  Morse. 

Frontier  Co. — In  spite  of  the  light  crops 
of  the  last  year  the  farmers  in  this  county 
are  feeling  very  optimistic.  More  wheat 
was  sown  this  fall  than  ever  before.  This 
shows  great  faith  on  the  part  of  farmers. 
Another  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  farmers 
is  the  large  attendance  at  public  sales  and 
the  high  prices  paid  there  for  stock  and 
other  farm  products.  The  credit  of  the 
farmer  is  good.  In  general,  the  future  for 
this  part  of  the  state  is  bright. — C.S.Frazier. 

Hayes  Co. — The  year  1913  was  one  of 
extremes  in  cold,  heat  and  drouth.  Until 
the  middle  of  July  there  was  enough  mois- 
ture for  crops.  Then  extreme  heat  followed 
by  drouth  cut  the  crops  short.  There  is 
sufficient  feed  to  carry  cattle  through  the 
winter.  The  usual  acreage  of  wheat  was 
sown.  Land  is  selling  lower  than  in  former 
years.  Seed  corn  is  scarce.  The  heavy 
rains  during  the  first  week  of  December  put 
new  life  into  everything.  Grain  prices  will 
be  higher  in  1914  than  they  were  last 
year. — D.  L.  Christner. 

Hitchcock  Co. — The  last  year  was  not  as 
fruitful  as  it  might  have  been.  However, 
the  crops  were  sufficient  to  carry  the  people 
through  the  winter.  There  is  plenty  of  feed 
for  livestock,  and  also  seed  for  another  year. 
Good  rains  fell  recently  which  put  the 
soil  in  excellent  condition.  Wheat  is  in  fine 
condition  and  all  are  hoping  for  a  bumper 
crop. — C.  J.  Miller. 

Lincoln  Co. — Conditions  varied  in  this 
county  during  the  year  1913;  some  sections 
received  local  showers  and  others  were 
visited  by  destructive  hailstorms.  Wheat 
in  the  cornstalk  fields  yielded  the  best  last 
year  because  the  stalks  held  the  snows.  In 
fields  that  grew  corn  the  previous  year, 
corn  made  a  good  crop  in  1913.  Consider- 
ing the  hot  and  dry  summer,  the  hay  crop 
was  good.  No  part  of  the  county  has  much 
reason   for   complaint. — B.    F.  Heffner. 

Perkins  Co. — The  heavy  snowfall  of  March 
and  April  in  1913  put  the  ground  in  good 
condition  for  crops.  However,  the  lack  of 
moisture  later  in  the  season  cut  the  yields 
short.  People  were  somewhat  discouraged 
until  the  rains  came  in  the  early  part  of 
December.  Quite  a  large  acreage  of  wheat 
was  sown  in  the  fall.  The  majority  of 
farmers  are  much  encouraged  over  the  good 
prospects  for  1914. — Will  Kennicutt. 

Red  Willow  Co. — This  county  was  affected 
considerably  by  the  drouth  and  heat  of  the 
summer.  The  wheat  crop  was  uneven;  some 
fields  did  not  pay  expenses,  while  others 
gave  a  fair  yield.  The  corn  crop  was  similar 
to  that  of  wheat.  The  alfalfa  crop  was 
fine.  Some  persons  are  badly  discouraged; 
a  few  sold  their  farms  and  went  to  other 
localities.  Others  with  the  old-time  grit  put 
in  another  crop,  which  promises  something 
better  than  last  year. — Phoebe  J.  Taylor. 
North  Central  Nebraska 

Arthur  Co. — The  year  1913  was  one  of 
good  crops  and  good  prices.  Compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  state  this  county  was 
injured  but  little  by  the  drouth.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  county  was  farmed,  but 
the  opening  of  the  foret  reserve  made 
room  for  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  the  future 
more  cultivation  will  be  practiced  and  the 
view  is  optimistic. — M.  R.  Lloyd. 

Boyd  Co. — The  farmers  of  this  county 
are  optimistic  over  the  crops  of  1913,  which 
were  fair  for  any  season  and  very  good  for 
a  dry  one.  Crop  prospects  are  excellent 
for  1914.  When  farms  are  sold  here  it  is 
usually  to  get  rid  of  a  purchase  mortgage, 
and  then  the  owners  turn  right  around  anil 
buy  again.— N.  H.  Blackmer. 

Brown  Co. — The  growing  season  of  1913 
was  very  deficient  in  rainfall.  However,  fine 
crops  were  harvested  where  good  cultiva- 
tion was  practiced.  Potatoes,  corn,  rye  and 
oats  yielded  well.  Hay  was  a  light  crop. 
The  health  of  the  people  was  good.  Every- 
one is  optimistic  over  the  future  outlook 
of  this  section.  Stock  is  playing  the  most 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
sand  hills.  The  dairyman  is  succeeding. 
— G.   C.  Stufft. 

Cherry  Co. — Another  year  has  gone  by. 
The  people  in  this  section  of  the  sand  hills 
enjoyed  good  health  and  some  prosperity. 
The  last  season  was  a  trying  one,  but  the 
people  are  still  very  hopeful.  Small  grain 
made  from  ten  to  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  corn  from  five  to  twenty-five 
bushels.  The  potato  crop  was  very  spotted 
The  slogan  now  is  "More  crop  rotation  and 
more  manure  on  land." — C.  M.  Meehan. 

Garfield  Co. — Garfield  county  has  no  com- 
plaint to  make  of  the  year  1913.  The  wild 
hay  crop  was  a  little  short,  but  the  oats 
crop  was  above  the  average.  Wheat  was 
about  an  average  crop,  while  corn  was  better 
than  it  has  been  in  three  or  four  years. 
Alfalfa  was  a  normal  crop. — J.  A.  Bodyfleld. 

Keya  Paha  Co. —  Through  the  growing 
season  the  drouth  was  unusually  severe  and 
the  prospects  for  a  crop  were  doubtful.  But 
the  crops  yielded  much  better  than  was 
expected.  There  is  no  complaint  of  hard 
times  here;  farmers  are  prosperous  and  con- 
tented. Many  farm  buildings  were  erected 
this  fall  and  quite  a  number  of  automobiles 
bought  by  the  farmers.  Cattle,  alfalfa  and 
hogs  were  the  cause  of  the  prosperity.  It 
!s  said  there  has  never  been  a  case  of  hog 
cholera  in  the  county. — A.  A.  Wentworth. 

McPherson  Co.  —  In  this  section  of  the 
sand  hills  the  year's  harvest  was  very  satis- 
factory to  both  the  ranchmen  and  the 
farmer?.  No  plague  affected  the  herds  and 
the  corn  was  not  injured.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  horses  all  livestock  brought  good 
prices;  the  demand  was  especially  strong 
for  cattle.  Farmers  and  merchants  are 
optimistic  as  to  the  future.     The  late  rains 
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THE  HOME  MAKER 


Get  Your 

Canadian  Home 

from  the 

Canadian  Pacific 


'  OUR  new  home  is  ready  for  you  in  the  fertile  Canadian  West,  with  its  magnificent 
soil,  good  climate,  churches,  public  schools,  good  markets,  good  hotels,  unexcelled 
transportation.  Take  twenty  years  to  pay.  And  call  on  us  for  a  long  time  loan 
of  $2,000  for  farm  improvements,  if  you  want  it. 

This  land  is  offered  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who  will  actually  occupy  or  im- 
prove it.  We  make  our  prices,  terms  and  development  assistance  so  attractive 
because  we  want  to  interest  settlers.  Come  where  you  can  own  ten  acres  for  every 
acre  you  now  own  or  farm;  where  every  acre  will  produce  double  what  a  worn- 
out  acre  produces  anywhere.  Mother  Earth  provides  no  better  land  than  this  rich  virgin  Cana- 
dian soil.    The  enormous  crop  yield  per  acre  proves  this  every  season. 

We  Give  You  20  Years  to  Pay 

We  will  sell  you  rich  Canadian  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre — in  irrigation  districts  from  $35  to  $55.  You  need 
pay  only  one-twentieth  down.  Think  of  it — only  one-twentieth  down,  and  then  the  balance  in  19  equal  annual  payments. 
Long  before  your  final  payment  comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again.  Many  good  farmers 
in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  farms  with  one  crop.  Here  are  some  of  the  startling  features  of  the  most  remark- 
able land  offer  you  have  ever  read : 

We  lend  You  $2,0 OO  for  Farm  Improvements 

This  offer  of  a  loan  up  to  $2,000  is  for  farm  development  only,  with  no  other  security  than  the  land  itself,  and  shows 
our  confidence  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  in  your  ability  to  make  it  produce  prosperity  for  you  and  traffic  for  our 
lines.  This  loan  will  help  you  in  providing  buildings,  fencing,  sinking  well  and  breaking,  and  you  are  given  twenty  years  in 
which  to  fully  repay  this  loan.    While  enjoying  the  use  of  this  money,  you  pay  only  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

Advance  Live  Stock  on  Loan  Basis 

Ihe  Company,  in  the  case  of  the  approved  land  purchaser  who  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  abil- 
ity to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle,  sh  eep  and  hogs  up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  on  the  basis 
of  the  settler's  note  with  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  to  enable  him  to  develop  more  rapidly,  on  the 
right  basis  of  mixed  farming. 

Farm  Made  Ready  by  Experts  if  Desired. 

If  you  want  a  place  already  established,  select  one  which  our  Department  of  Agriculture  Ex- 
perts has  developed.  On  our  improved  farms,  house  and  other  buildings  are  up,  well  is  dug,  farm 
fenced,  fields  cultivated  and  in  crop.  All  waiting  for  those  who  want  an  immediate  start  and  quick 
results — all  planned  and  completed  by  men  who  know — our  own  agricultural  experts.  Take  20  years 
to  pay  if  you  want  to.  We  give  free  service — expert  service — the  valuable  assistance  of  great 
demonstration  farms,  in  charge  of  agricultural  specialists  employed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  its 
own  farms.   This  service  is  yours — free. 

This  Great  Offer  is  Based  on  Good  Land 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  the  finest  land  on  earth  for  grain  growing,  cattle,  hog,  sheep  and 
horse  raising,  dairying,  poultry,  vegetables  and  general  mixed  farming — irrigated  lands  for  intensive 
farming — non-irrigated  lands  with  ample  rainfall  for  mixed  and  grain  farming.  Remember,  these 
lands  are  located  on  or  near  established  lines  of  railway,  near  established  towns.  And  you  can  start 
on  an  irrigated  or  non-irrigated  farm,  improved  or  unimproved. 

Your  new  home  and  your  fortune  are  ready  for  you  in  the  famous,  fertile  Canadian  West,  with 
its  magnificent  soil,  good  climate,  churches,  public  schools,  good  markets,  good  hotels,  unexcelled 

transportation — and  20  years  in  which  to  pay  for   

your  farm  and  repay  the  improvement  loan. 

Here  is  the  Last  Best  West — where  your  oppor- 
tunity lies.  Don't  delay.  Mail  the  coupon  here  at 
once.  The  best  land  will  be  taken  first — so  time  is 
precious  to  you.   Write  today. 


K.  B.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 

1  1  2  West  Adams  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOE  SALE  — Town  Lots  in  all  growing  towns,  on 
lines  of  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.  Ask  for  infor- 
mation concerning  Indust  rial  and  Business  openings 
in  all  towns. 


□ Book  on      I     I  Book  on  Alberta- 
Manitoba     '     I  Saskatchewan 

(Make  a  cross  in  the  square  opposite  the  book  wanted). 

K.  B.  Thornton,  Colonization  Commissioner, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Colonization  Dept. 

112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  IU. 

Please  send  roc  the  books  indicated  above. 


Name . . . 
Address. 
Town... 


State . 


TrmT 
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There's  no  good  reason 
why  you  should  wait  till 
spring  before  getting  a 


ON  the  contrary  you  may  buy  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
NOW  and  save  half  its  cost  by  spring.  If,  for  any  reason, 
you  can't  conveniently  pay  cash  you  can  buy  a  De  Laval  on  such 
liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

AS  to  your  NEED  of  a  separator,  if  you  have  the  miik  of  even 
a  single  cow  to  cream  you  are  wasting  quantity  and  quality 
of  product  every  day  you  go  without  one.  This  waste  is  usually 
greatest  in  cold  weather  and  with  cows  old  in  lactation,  and  it 
counts  most,  of  course,  when  butter  prices  are  high.  Then  with 
a  separator  there  is  always  the  sweet,  warm  skim-milk  and  saving 
of  time  and  labor,  in  addition. 

WHEN  it  comes  to  a  choice  of  separators  De  Laval  superi- 
ority is  now  universally  recognized.  Those  who  "know" 
buy  the  De  Laval  to  begin  with.  Those  who  don't  "know"  replace 
their  other  separator  with  a  De  Laval  later — thousands  of  users  do 
that  every  year.  If  you  already  have  some  other  machine  the  sooner 
you  exchange  it  for  a  De  Laval  the  better. 

WHY  not  start  1914  right  in  dairying?  SEE  and  TRY  a 
DE  LAVAL  NOW  when  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  in- 
vestigate thoroughly.  The  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad 
to  set  up  a  machine  for  you  and  give  you  a  free  trial. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Sweet  Clover  fgg|§ 

f  COR  worn  oat  farms  it  is  the  greatest  fertilizer  V 
*  *  known.  Will  inoculate  land  for  alfalfa  per-  1 
fectly.  CATTLE  pastured  on  Sweet  Clover  fatten 
as  if  fed  on  prepared  food.  Sown  in  the  orchard  it 
loosens  the  soil  and  promotes  growth.  Ploughed  under 
it  increases  crops  from  50%  to  100%.  Write  for  prices 
and  iree  seed  book. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  COMPANY 
153  S.  10th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


SEED  CORN 

STANDARD  VARIETIES  Early  picked, 
hung;  seed.  Sold  under  an  absolute  guar- 
antee. Send  for  prices.  L.  C  BROWN, 
LA   GRANGE,  Cook   County,  ILLINOIS. 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you 
the  name  and  address  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable company. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Publisher 


Startling,  Exclusive  Improvements 
Mark  the  1914  Harley-Davidson 

Step  Starter  Starts  Machine  With  Rider  in 
the  Saddle  and  Both  Wheels  on  the  Ground 

In  case  the  rider  accidentally  stalls  the  motor  in  crowded  traffic  or  on  a 
steep  hill  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  dismount,  perhaps  in  the  mud  and 
find  a  level  place  to  set  the  machine  upon  the  stand  in  order  to  start  the 
motor.  Instead  a  downward  push  on  either  pedal — the  step-starter  does 
its  work,  and  the  motor  begins  again  to  throb. 


Selective  Type  of  Two-Speed 

The  Harley-Davildson  two-speed  gear 
(another  patented  feature)  is  located  in- 
side the  rear  hub,  thus  avoiding  dust, 
dirt  or  damage.  Its  speeds  are  selective 
and  the  rider  can  shift  from  low  to  high, 
or  high  to  low,  or  to  neutral,  at  any  time, 
whether  the  machine  is  standing  still  or 
in  motion. 

Ful-Floteing  Seat 

For  the  third  successive  year  the  Ful- 
Floteing  Seat  is  standard.  This  patented 
device  floats  the  weight  of  the  rider  be- 
tween two  concealed  springs,  assimilat- 
ing all  jars  and  vibration  due  to  rough 
roads. 


Double  Clutch  Control 

The  patented  Harley-Davidson  clutch 
can  now  be  operated  either  by  a  foot 
lever  on  the  left  foot  board  or  by  a  hand 
lever.  The  foot  lever  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  either  hand  off  the 
handle  bars,  a  great  convenience  when 
riding  through  sand  or  mud. 

Double  Brake  Control 

The  new  Harley-Davidson  Band  Brake 
(patented)  can  be  operated  either  by  a  foot 
lever  or  by  back  pedaling  on  either  pedal. 

Folding  Foot  Boards 

All  models  are  equipped  with  Folding 
Foot  Boards  in  addition  to  the  regular 

pedals. 


We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request  our  complete  1914  catalog  giving 
full  details  of  these  and  forty  other  improvements 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  859  A  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wie. 

Producer*  of  High-Grade  Motorcycle*  for  More  Than  Twelve  Years 


Farmer  Hurlburt 

Goes  Motoring 

(Continued  from  Page  1221) 


Everybody  was  now  taking  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  road,  or  lack 
of  road.  Before  they  had  traveled 
more  than  a  half  mile  from  the 
lagoon  the  younger  Mrs.  Hurlburt 
was  the  first  to  see  that  the  road  they 
were  following  ended  abruptly  in  a 
field  of  backsetting. 

"Doesn't  it  beat  the  Dutch?"  was 
Andrew's  impatient  comment  on  this 
latest  barrier.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  now,  father?" 

"We'll  just  have  to  back  up  and 
go  around  is  all  I  see  to  do.  We  can 
drive  along  the  side  of  the  field  to 
the  top  of  that  hill  yonder  and  see 
what  shows  up  then." 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  they  saw  an 
angling  trail  which  they  attempted 
to  follow,  but  they  were  turned  back 
again  by  a  lagoon  and  a  swamp. 

"I'm  going  to  get  out  of  here," 
meekly  interjected  the  elder  Mrs. 
Hurlburt  as  the  others  were  discuss- 
ing what  to  do  next.  "If  you're  going 
to  bump  around  over  the  prairie  I'm 
going  to  walk."  With  that  she  opened 
the  door  and  climbed  out.  All  of  the 
occupants  of  the  car  followed  her 
example  except  Farmer  Hurlburt, 
who  had  to  remain  at  the  wheel. 

Andrew  and  his  wife  and  mother 
set  to  looking  for  a  way  out. 

"Let's  go  across  the  field  and  see 
if  we  can't  find  the  angling  trail  over 
there  again,"  proposed  the  elder  Mrs. 
Hurlburt  to  her  daughter-in-law. 


the  north  or  west,"  said  Andrew  with 
firmness.  "Let's  do  as  mother  sug- 
gested and  go  back  south." 

Farmer  Hurlburt  was  about  to  ac- 
cept this  counsel  when  he  straight- 
ened up  and  declared,  "This  old  boat 
has  never  yet  turned  back  and  it's 
not  going  to  this  time.  We'll  see 
what  there  is  off  to  the  east." 

After  wandering  around  between 
lagoons,  headed  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, they  saw  a  farm  house  and  made 
for  it.  Although  it  was  only  about 
two  miles  away  they  were  over  an 
hour  reaching  it. 

"We've  spent  three  hours  in  that 
slough  of  despond,  have  traveled 
about  fifteen  miles  and  are  only  about 
three  miles  ahead  on  our  journey," 
said  Farmer  Hurlburt  when  at  last 
they  were  out. ,  "My,  but  I  am  glad  to 
be  on  firm  ground  again.  Here  Andrew 
you'll  have  to  take  the  wheel.  I'm 
all  in." 

"Keep  on  this  graded  road,"  was 
the  reply  Andrew  received  from  a 
farmer  when  he  inquired  the  way. 

"Graded  road,"  laughed  Andrew's 
father.  "It  looks  as  though  a  small 
scraper  had  been  hauled  over,  it  at 
some  time  in  a  wagon,  but  that's  all. 
Better  than  lagoons  and  backsetting, 
though." 

Soon  the  country  of  swamps  and 
lagoons  was  left  behind  and  the 
spirits  of  the  tourists  rose. 

"You  don't  want  to  be  at  home  now, 
do  you,  mother?"  said  Farmer  Hurl- 
burt 6lyly. 

Sunday  was  spent  at  Fargo,  visiting 
relatives.  On  Monday  morning  an 
early  start  was  made  with  the  hope 
of  reaching  Emerson,  a  town  on  the 
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TANGLE  OF  FARMER  HURLBURT  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Off  they  set  across  the  backsetting, 
and  they  did  find  the  trail.  They 
waved  to  Farmer  Hurlburt.  He  man- 
aged to  get  around  to  where  they 
were,  but  it  was  found  that  the  trail 
ran  into  a  chuck-hole  too  deep  to 
go  through  with  the  auto;  so  they 
again  turned  off  to  pass  around. 

"I  thought  this  was  the  wrong  way," 
suggested  the  elder  Mrs.  Hurlburt. 
"I  didn't  like  the  looks  of  that  man 
who  told  us  the  way  back  there.  We 
ought  to  turn  right  around  and  go 
back  to  where  we  saw  those  men." 
And  then  as  she  looked  about  she  con- 
tinued, "We  shouldn't  have  tried  to 
go  to  Canada  in  the  auto.  1  wish  we 
were  home." 

"Well,  mother,  we've  got  out  of 
every  difficulty  so  far  in  our  lives,  and 
I  guess  we'll  get  out  of  this,"  replied 
her  husband,  resolved  to  continue 
northward. 

All  were  back  in  the  car  now,  bump- 
ing over  the  prairie. 

"There's  a  bunch  of  buildings  to 
the  northwest,"  exclaimed  Andrew 
after  they  had  advanced  a  little. 
"We'll  find  a  road  passing  them  sure. 
Let's  head  that  way." 

But  the  first  attempt  to  go  in  that 
direction  was  abruptly  thwarted,  be- 
cause the  trail  ran  squarely  into  a 
plowed  field  with  no  track  across  it. 

"Those  buildings  or  bust"  was  the 
determined  declaration  of  Farmer 
Hurlburt.  "We'll  go  around  those 
hills  and  maybe  find  a  good  way  out." 

After  winding  about  for  a  half  hour 
or  more,  they  again  came  within  sight 
of  the  buildings  they  were  trying  to 
reach,  but  now  they  were  almost  two 
miles  north  of  them. 

"We  might  just  as  well  quit  trying 
to  get  out  of  this  nest  of  swamps  by 


Canadian  border,  before  night. 

Soon  after  leaving  Grand  Forks 
they  punctured  one  tube  and  pinched 
another.  That  left  them  only  one 
extra.  At  each  town  they  inquired 
for  a  garage,  but  found  none  until 
they  came  to  Grafton  at  four  o'clock. 

"Did  you  meet  a  big  car  out  a  few 
miles?"  inquired  the  garage  mechanic 
when  he  had  learned  of  their  trip. 

"Yes,"  replied  Andrew,  "and  we  saw 
by  their  pennants  that  they  were  from 
Winnipeg.  Did  they  drive  down 
today?" 

"Today?  I  guess  you  haven't  been 
over  the  road  from  Emerson  to  Winni- 
peg They  left  Winnipeg  yesterday 
morning  and  pulled  in  here  about 
ten  o'clock  last  night." 

"It's  only  about  forty-five  miles  to 
Emerson  and  sixty-five  from  there  to 
Winnipeg,"  suggested  Andrew.  "I 
thought  we  could  make  Emerson  to- 
night and  Winnipeg  by  noon  to- 
morrow." 

"Possibly  you  can  reach  Emerson 
tonight,  but  I  would  advise  you  to  stay 
at  Hamilton.  It's  the  last  town  you'll 
pass  that  has  a  good  hotel,  and  if  you 
should  get  laid  up  beyond  there  you 
would  have  trouble  finding  i.  place  to 
spend  the  night.  You'll  do  mighty 
well  if  you  get  into  Winnipeg  to- 
morrow." 

"I'm  getting  tired  of  the  monoton- 
ous prairie,  so  let's  hurry  to  Winnipeg 
as  fast  as  we  can."  This  proposal 
from  the  younger  Mrs.  Hurlburt  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  others. 

"We'll  set  out  at  once  for  Hamil- 
ton, and  if  all  goes  well  that  far 
we'll  push  on  to  Emerson  tonight," 
resolved  Farmer  Hurlburt  as  he  threw 
in  the  clutch  and  drove  briskly  away 
from  the  garage. 
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The  run  to  Hamilton  was  made 
without  mishap,  and  as  they  had  de- 
cided they  continued  toward  Emerson. 

"Why  is  the  sun  so  high  this  late 
in  the  evening?"  asked  the  elder  Mrs. 
Hurlburt.  "It  would  be  much  lower 
than  this  at  home." 

"We  are  a  long  way  north  of  home 
now,  mother,"  replied  Andrew,  "and 
the  days  up  here  are  longer  in  sum- 
mer and  shorter  in  winter." 

The  "Meridian  Road"  signs,  which 
had  been  of  great  assistance,  now  dis- 
appeared, and  the  tourists  were 
forced  to  find  their  own  road.  So  it 
socn  became  necessary  to  stop  at  a 
farm  house  to  inquire  the  way.  The 
auto  was  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  barks 
and  the  faces  of  numerous  children. 

"No  use  trying  to  get  any  informa- 
tion here,"  said  Andrew,  dejectedly, 
when  he  returned  to  the  auto  from 
the  door  of  the  house.  "They  can't 
speak  English." 

No  sooner  was  the  car  back  on  the 
road  again  than  the  familiar  "swish, 
swish"  of  escaping  air  from  one  of 
the  rear  tires  greeted  their  ears.  An 
examination  showed  that  they  had 
robbed  the  farmer  of  a  large  rusty 
nail.  A  change  of  tires  was  quickly 
made. 

"We'd  better  go  back  to  Hamilton," 
urged  the  elder  Mrs.  Hurlburt.  "This's 
an  awfully  lonesome  country  to  try 
to  travel  at  night." 

"Let's  do  go  back,"  joined  the 
daughter-in-law. 

"Oh,  we'll  made  it  to  Emerson  all 
right,"  answered  Farmer  Hurlburt, 
"and  then  you'll  be  glad  we  didn't 
turn  around  here." 

Darkness  now  came  on  rapidly,  and 
not  a  light  or  a  tree  could  be  seen  in 
any  direction.  After  several  miles  of 
this  monotony  they  came  to  another 
farm  house.  Fortunately  the  man 
who  answered  Andrew's  knock  could 
speak  English.  He  assured  the  tour- 
ists that  they  were  on  the  right  road 
to  Emerson,  so  they  did  not  ask  for 
lodging. 

Although  it  was  now  quite  dark, 
and  they  were  still  on  the  prairie,  the 
travelers  were  greatly  cheered  by  the 
assurance  that  they  were  on  the  right 
road  and  so  near  the  end  of  their 
day's  run. 

At  Pembina,  an  American  town  on 
the  border,  the  custom  house,  situated 
in  one  end  of  the  railroad  station,  was 
closed,  so  the  Hurlburts  reported 
themselves  and  their  auto  to  the 
sleepy  agent  and  drove  on.  They 
were  now  in  Canada  and  soon  reached 
Emerson. 

"They're  a  courteous  lot  over  there," 
said  Farmer  Hurlburt  the  next  morn- 
ing when  he  returned  from  the  custom 
house  at  Emerson.  You  ought  to  hear 
them  say  'Sir.'  It's  been  some  time 
since  I've  heard  that  down  in  our 
country." 

"How  did  you  come  off  with  them?" 
asked  Andrew. 

"Well,  they  told  me  that  if  I  was 
going  to  stay  in  the  country  more 
than  six  days  I  would  have  to  pay  a 
duty  of  $500  on  the  car,  which  would 
be  refunded  when  we  returned.  Or, 
they  said  I  could  deposit  a  bond  from 
some  reliable  bonding  house,  which 
may  be  secured  for  about  $5." 

"Which  proposition  did  you  take?" 

"I  decided  it  would  be  better  to  take 
a  six-day  permit,  and  then  we  can 
arrange  for  a  bond  at  Winnipeg." 

"That'll  let  us  out  of  here  earlier," 
agreed  Andrew. 

"We'll  have  one  o'clock  dinner  in 
Winnipeg,"  said  Farmer  Hurlburt 
with  assurance  as  they  prepared  to 
start. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  The 
prairie  was  as  level  and  as  monot- 
onous as  in  North  Dakota.  As  they 
pushed  north  the  graded  road  dis- 
appeared and  only  a  trial  was  left 
to  follow,  a  trail  so  rough  as  to  be 
almost  impassable  for  an  automobile. 

"This  is  quite  a  country,"  ventured 
Andrew. 

"I'm  too  busy  holding  on  to  the 
seat  to  see  the  country,"  responded 
his  wife. 

"We  can't  travel  in  'high'  here.  Low 
is  too  fast.  Confound  such  roads," 
muttered  Farmer  Hurlburt  as  he  took 
a  fresh  grip  on  the  wheel. 

Two  or  three  quaint  French  villages 
were  passed,  and  as  they  approached 
the  vicinity  of  Winnipeg  the  road  led 
closer  to  the  river  and  trees  became 
quite  plentiful.  They  passed  a  con- 
stant succession  of  little  clearings, 
each  containing  a  neatly  plastered 
log  house,  apparently  consisting  of 
one  room,  surrounded  by  only  enough 
open  ground  for  a  truck  patch. 

"There's  the  smoke  of  Winnipeg," 
announced  Andrew  about   half  past 


two  o'clock.  And  then  as  they  came 
out  on  a  fine  graveled  road  he  con- 
tinued: "We  ought  to  get  in  without 
further  trouble  and  in  short  order. 
We  used  our  last  tube,  but  I  guess  we 
won't  need  any  more  now." 

Exultation  was  premature,  how- 
ever, for  very  soon  one  of  the  tires 
went  flat,  and  Andrew  had  to  patch 
up  a  tube.  This  was  put  on  but  it 
wouldn't  hold  air. 

"Mercy,  how  hungry  I  am,"  groaned 
the  elder  Mrs.  Hurlburt.  "I  wish  we 
had  brought  something  to  eat  from 
Emerson." 

With  the  aid  of  a  roadside  pool 
Andrew  located  another  hole  in  the 
tube.  It  was  soon  patched  and  this 
time  it  held. 

"We  have  learned  some  lessons 
every  day  of  this  trip,"  said  Farmer 
Hurlburt  when  they  were  again  on 


their  way,  "and  the  last  one  is  the 
most  important.  Never  start  on  a 
trip,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  short, 
without  having  your  own  vulcanizing 
outfit." 

"Right  you  are  father,  especially  if 
you  are  going  to  travel  in  a  country 
where  they  don't  have  garages." 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  they  pulled 
up  in  front  of  a  hotel  in  Winnipeg, 
and  soon  they  were  satisfying  their 
hunger.  When  the  meal  was  finished 
Farmer  Hurlburt  began  figuring  in 
his  notebook  while  the  others  talked 
about  their  experiences  on  the  trip. 

"What  do  you  know  about  this?" 
almost  shouted  Farmer  Hurlburt. 
"Our  trip  has  not  cost  as  much  as  it 
would  on  the  train,  and  we've  had  a 
lot  more  fun.  It  has  cost  us  about 
$11  a  day  for  hotel  bills,  supplies, 
garage  fees,  oil,  gasoline  and  punc- 


tures, and  about  $3  a  day  for  the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  tires.  We  averaged 
about  175  miles  a  day,  so  it  cost  us 
about  8  cents  a  mile  or  2  cents  a  mile 
for  each  passenger,  not  counting  little 
Andrew,  of  course." 

"Yes,  it's  been  a  mighty  sight  better 
than  traveling  on  the  train,"  agreed 
Andrew. 

"It  surely  has,"  chorused  the  two 
wives. 

"Everybody's  feelin'  fine,"  continued 
Farmer  Hurlburt,  "and  we'll  have  a 
good  time  going  home,  too.  But  we'll 
keep  out  of  that  swamp  country  where 
mother  wanted  to  be  back  in  Ne- 
braska. Eh,  mother?  I  just  want  to 
say,  too,  that  I  have  discovered  that 
the  best  way  to  learn  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile is  to  set  out  and  drive,  and  not 
make  the  same  mistake  twice.  Let's 
go  out  and  see  the  town." 
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Buy  at  wholesale 
—  direct  from  the  mill 

Pay  your  local  dealer  $400  for  lumber,  and  $200  of  your  hard-earned  money 
goes  to  the  middlemen  you  see  pictured  above.  The  mill  sells  its  output  to  the 
wholesalers,  the  wholesalers  sell  to  the  jobbers,  the  commission  men  and  their 
salesmen  buy  of  the  jobbers  and  sell  to  the  dealers.  They  all  get  a  good  big  profit.  The  local  dealer 
may  be  a  fine  fellow,  but  he's  sure  to  get  a  big  profit  off  the  lumber  he  sells  you.  Even  if  he  sold  at 
what  it  costs  him,  you'd  still  be  paying  those  four  other  middlemen  who  don't  add  one  penny's  worth 
of  value  to  the  lumber.  You're  bound  to  pay  far  too  much  for  lumber,  if  you  buy  from  the  lumber 
yard.     But  there' s  no  need  to  do  it  any  longer.    We  enable  you  to 

Save  as  high  as  60%— 

and  get  better  lumber,  too 

Our  plan  is  simple.  First,  we  sell  you  direct — that  means  one  profit  instead  of  five  for  you  to  pay. 
Second,  our  direct  price  to  you  represents  one  small  profit  over  producing  cost.  We  not  only  run  saw 
mills,  but  control  the  forests.  We  fell  and  log  the  timber,  and  manufacture  it  into  highest  grade  lumber. 
No  one  else  in  all  America  is  offering  you  the  chance  to  buy  lumber  at  such  a  wonderfully  low  cost 

Send  your  bill  of  materials  for 


Immediate  shipment — quick  delivery 

We  keep  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  in  pile,  and  big  ware- 
houses full  of  millwork — ready  for  shipment.  Shipments 
go  out  within  24  to  48  hours  after  order  is  received.  Seven 
great  railways  rush  our  shipments  to  our  customers.  They 
reach  destination  within  an  average  of  two  weeks*  time. 
Now's  an  ideal  time  to  order  while  there's  snow  on  the 
ground  for  easy  hauling.  We'll  furnish  free,  enough  roof- 
ing to  keep  lumber  perfectly  dry. 

Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed 

You  can't  lose  in  dealing  with  us.  We  prepay  the  freight. 
We  allow  you  to  inspect  the  lumber  before  you  accept.  Even 

then  you  are  protected  by  our  guarantee  which  says,  "We  |JI 

guarantee  better  material,  grade  for  grade,  than  trust  or  com-  ^ 

bine  standards"  (the  standard  the  local  dealer  goes  by.)  ', A 

HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  CO. 

436  Union  Ave..  Seattle.  Wash. 


Use  this 
coupon 
NOW/ 


GET  THE  FACTS 
Save  as  high  as  60% 
on  a  clear  fir  silo 

by  buying  of  us  at  one  profit, 
above  manufacturing  cost. 

Seattle  Silos  are  made  of  famous 
Puget  Sound  firfromourown  forest9 
and  worked  in  one  of  our  six  great 
mills;  forour  one-piece  silo  staves  we 
use  only  the  choicest  timher.  Close 
and  straight  grained.  Free  from  sap 
and  large  knots;  wonderfully  durable. 

Seattle  Silos 

have  patented  swinging  doors 

These  doors  are  quick  detachable;  no 
lifting;  easily  swing  in  or  out:  door 
bars  form  strong  ladder  from  which, 
by  our  original  arrangement,  hoops 
are  easily  tightened. 
Send  coupon  for  folder.  On  a  single  silo 
we  can  probably  arranee  to  give  you  practically 
carload  shipment  price.   To  one  farmer  in  each 
township  we  havea  very  special  offer.  Write  today. 
Use  the  coupon  opposite  the  hand. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

43SUnioa  Ave.,  Seattle,  Waih. 


prices  delivered  your  station 

We  ship  everything  complete  for  building;  lumber,  sash, 
doors,  shingles,  millwork,  hardware  and  paint.  Send  us 
your  carpenter's  bill  of  materials  for  complete  estimate  of 
cost  delivered  your  station.  If  you  haven't  arrived  at  the 
point  of  having  bill  of  materials  gotten  up,  write  anyhow 
for  our  catalog  and  general  price  list.  i  Maybe  we  can  help 
you  plan  your  building.  You  are  welcome  to  the  services 
of  our  architects.    Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co., 

436  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Please  send  the  following:  (Be  sure  to  write  plainly) 

[  ]  Catalog  and  General  Price  List  of  Lumber  and  Millwork. 
[  ]    Special  Silo  Folder. 


street  or  R.  F.  D.  No.. 


Post  Office- 


Business 


"Sample 
Copy" 


It  your  paper  is  marked  with  the  above  words  on  the 
front  cover,  don't  think  we  are  going  to  continue  sending 
the  paper.  You  probably  will  not  receive  another  copy 
unless  you  subscribe. 

We  are  sending  you  this  sample  copy  of  THE  NE- 
BRASKA FARMER— "Nebraska's  Real  Farm  Paper"— «o 
that  you  may  read  it  carefully  and  decide  whether  you 
want  to  become  a  regular  subscriber.  If  you  do,  NOW 
IS  THE  TIME,  while  we  are  making  the  December  Bargain 
Offer— TWO  YEARS  for  $1.00.  The  regular  price  is  $100 
per  year.  This  is  the  lowest  price  we  have  ever  made, 
and  is  certainly  a  very  low  price  for  a  high  class  weekly 
farm  paper. 

If  you  wish  to  subscribe,  you  had  better  turn  to  the 
special  announcement  in  the  center  of  this  issue  and  use 
the  coupon  there. 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

S.  R.  McKELVIE,  Publisher 
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Straight  Talk 
on  Plows-No.  i 


What  is  the  most  vital  feature  of  a  Plow?  Have  you  ever 
stopped  to  consider  this  question  ?  What  makes  a  plow  run  light  ? 
Most  riding  plows  are  built  along  similar  lines.  They  look  much 
alike  and  in  a  general  way  operate  alike,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  them. 

The  one  vital  point  is  the  SHARE,  just  as  the  vital  part  of  a 
razor  is  the  blade.  When  new,  all  plow  shares  are  sharp  and  they 
do  good  work.  The  real  test  comes  after  the  first  sharpness  has 
worn  off,  and  the  share  has  been  re-sharpened. 

There  is  but  one  Plow  Share  in  the  world  that  can  be  success- 
fully re-tempered  after  it  has  been  re-sharpened,  and  that  is  the 

ACME  STEEL  SHARE 

An  Acme  Share  can  be  re-tempered  any  number  of  times  by 
the  farmer  himself.  Kept  as  hard  and  sharp  as  new,  with  a 
positive  guarantee  that  it  will  not  break,  that  it  will  scour  as  well 
as  any  share  in  the  world.  Other  shares  of  an  equal  price  can- 
not be  re-tempered  and  are  soft  and  quickly  become  dull  after  the 
first  sharpening. 


Showing  a  Farmer  sharpening  and  re-tempering  his  ACME  Share  at  home. 

Acme  Shares  retain  their  hard,  sharp,  keen  cutting  edge 
as  well  after  re-tempering  any  number  of  times  as  other  shares  do 
when  new.  What  does  this  mean  to  the  Farmer?  Sharp  shares 
mean  light  draft,  easy  plowing,  faster  plowing,  better  plowing  and 
less  wear  and  tear  to  horse  flesh. 

Acme  Guaranteed  Shares  are  used  on  but  one  line  of  plows— 
Moline  Plows.  They  can  be  secured  from  no  other  source. 

BEST  EVER  Sulky  and  Gand  Plows 
Have  ACME  Steel  Shares 

The  Best  Ever  Plow  is  the  best  plow  that  money  and  skill 
can  build.  Convenient,  easy  to  handle,  light  draft,  with  no  side 
draft.  Ask  your  Dealer  of  "Flying  Dutchman"  Farm  Tools  for 
the  "Best  Ever"  and  "Acme  Shares." 

Free  Booklet.     Write  us  today. 

Mol  ine  Plow  Co. 

Dept.  60    MOLINE,  ILL. 


I 


If  what  you  want  is  not  advertised  in  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  write  me.  I'll  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a 
thoroughly  reliable  company.— S.  it.  McKELVIE,  Publisher. 
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AT  I  ACT?    A  Practical,  Reliable 
fll  Li/ldl;    Tractor  Plow— 

The  machine  for  which  the  up-to-date  efficiency  farmer  has  been 
waiting.    Strictly  a  one-man  outfit. 

Does  all  the  plowing  better  and  cheaper  than  horses.  In 
addition  gives  perfect  service  for  the  general  power  work  on  the 
average  size  farm. 

The  Ward  Tractor  Plow 

A  simply  designed,  sturdy,  durable  Gas  Tractor.  Car-ying  three 
14-inch  bottoms  hung  directly  under  rear  of  frame.  Plows  easily 
handled  and  easily  detached.  Special  plow  hang  gives  perfect 
adjustment  and  natural  draft  to  the  plows. 

The  verdict  of  the  experts  at  the  big  Fremont  Plowing  Demon- 
stration was— "The  best  job  of  plowing  on  the  grounds"  The 
Ward  Tractor  plowed  9  inches  deep  in  hard  ground. 

The  power  for  this    high    efficiency    machine  is  the  famous 

20  H.  P.  Cushman  Engine 

Total  weight  of  outfit  with  plows  complete — only  6700  pounds. 
Write  immediately  if  interested  for  Spring  Delivery. 

Ward  Tractor  Co. 

2100  M  St.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


POSTAL  CARD  REPORTS 
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were  fine  for  all  growing  crops  and  the 
outlook  is  encouraging. — E.  E.  Russel. 

Rock  Co. — The  fall  was  mild  and  beau- 
tiful; there  was  not  one  bad  storm.  People 
are  optimistic  and  Industrious.  Although 
crops'  were  short  in  1913  and  prices  are 
high,  farms  are  in  great  demand.  Prices 
for  all  farm  products  are  an  incentive  to 
produce,  and  both  old  and  young  want  to 
be  in  the  game.  Markets  are  our  greatest 
need.  However,  the  people  here  want  to 
see  some  moisture  before  another  crop  sea- 
son begins. — Mrs.  C.  Arter. 

Thomas  Co. — The  crops  in  1913  were  very 
satisfactory,  being  fully  up  to  the  average. 
There  was  no  disease  among  hogs,  horses 
or  cattle.  Several  new  buildings  were 
erected  in  this  locality.  A  general  feeling 
of  content  seems  to  prevail,  although  fears 
are  entertained  that  the  prices  of  cattle 
may  not  remain  as  satisfactory  as  they 
are  at  present. — E.   C.  Ryman. 

Wheeler  Co. — This  county  fared  pretty 
well  for  a  dry  year.  In  general,  rye  was 
a  good  crop  and  in  some  localities  corn 
was  above  the  average.  The  oats'  and  hay 
crops  were  rather  light.  The  potato  crop 
was  spotted.  As  a  whole,  farmers,  home- 
steaders and  stockmen  are  in  as  good  cir- 
cumstances as  in  other  years. — A.  E.  Johns. 
Western  Nebraska 
Banner  Co  — Banner  county  had  a  pros- 
perous year — good  crops,  good  prices  for 
livestock  and  produce,  and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture at  present.  I  have  heard  of  no  com- 
plaint among  farmers;  they  are  encouraged 
over  the  prospects  for  another  year's  crops. 
A  great  deal  of  improvement  was  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  and  many 
motor  cars  were  bought  by  farmers.  Very 
little  land  changed  hands;  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  here  to  stay.  The  county 
is  in  good  condition  to  begin  the  new 
year. — Mrs.  W.   P.  Miller. 

Dawes  Co. — The  year  1913  was  prosper- 
ous. Although  we  cannot  boast  of  more  than 
half  a  crop,  we  have  all  made  money. 
There  are  men  in  this  county  who  were 
not  worth  $2,000  ten  years  ago,  but  now 
$25,000  won't  buy  their  property.  Cheap 
land  and  cattle  produced  their  wealth.  A 
farmers'  union  with  fifty  members  was  or- 
ganized in  this  county.  We  also  have  pros- 
pects for  a  farm  demonstrator.  In  general, 
the  people  are  very  optimistic. — H.  L.  Click. 

Kimball  Co. — A  review  of  the  past  year 
in  this  locality  is  encouraging.  In  general 
returns  from  farming  operations  were  sat- 
isfactory. The  early  part  of  the  growing 
season  was  dry.  As  a  rule,  winter  grain 
gave  the  best  results.  I  believe  that  farm- 
ers will  gradually  adopt  that  variety  of 
wheat.  The  majority  of  farmers  are  not 
discouraged,  but  are  planning  on  larger 
acreages  in  1914.  No  doubt  they  gained 
valuable  experience  in  1913. — D.  K.  Atkins. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co. — It  mrt  be  remembered 
that  this  county  is  in  the  government  irri- 
gated section.  Seven  years  ago  it  was  a  dry 
sage  brush  land.  It  is  now  a  country  of 
prosperous  homes.  Alfalfa  is  the  main  crop. 
Pugar  beets  are  'growing  in  favor;  the  acre- 
age is  twice  that  of  last  year.  Hogs  and 
=heep  do  well  here  and  dRirying  is  develop- 
ing rapidly.  Very  little  grain,  except 
wheat,  is  shipped  out.  With  all  of  these 
crops  we  will  be  on  easy  street  in  a  few 
years. — R.    A.  Wilder. 

Sioux  Co.- — The  year  1913  was  a  record- 
breaker  for  Sioux  county.  Corn  yielded  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  was  all  sound.  Millet,  potatoes,  wheat, 
oats  and  rye  also  made  good  yields.  Pas- 
tures and  the  hay  crop  were  the  best  in 
years.  There  was  no  hog  cholera  present, 
but  a  few  calves  and  yearlings  died  with 
blackleg  and  oalf  distemper.  Some  land  is 
being  sold  Everyone  is  in  good  circum- 
stances for  the  winter. — C.  H.  Henderson. 


Conveniences  in  the  House 

(Continued  from  Page  1222) 


all  expensive.  Here  again  it  pays  to 
patronize  a  home  firm  that  will 
guarantee  the  goods  and  take  them 
back  if  not  satisfactory.  Where  power 
is  used  to  turn  the  separator,  the 
washing  machine  may  be  run  in  the 
same  way.  Ironing,  even  in  hot 
weather,  is  less  of  a  burden  than  it 
was  before  the  introduction  of  the 
adjustable  ironing  board  on  a  stand, 
and  the  alcohol  iron  or  the  small 
kerosene  or  gasoline  stove  on  which 
irons  may  be  heated.  A  mangle, 
either  cold  or  hot,  is  very  useful.  If 
there  is  a  separate  laundry,  there 
should  be  stationary  tubs.  These 
should  be  placed  high  enough  to 
avoid  too  much  bending  of  the  back. 
A  low  laundry  stove  also  reduces 
much  of  the  burden  of  lifting  wet 
clothes. 

Much  of  the  housekeeper's  time 
must  be  spent  in  the  kitchen,  and 
here  is  where  the  most  improvements 
have  come  in  the  last  two  decades. 
Gasoline  and  kerosene  stoves  have 
done  much  to  eliminate  the  torture 
of  a  coal  range  in  hot  weather.  Ex- 
cellent ovens  are  manufactured  that 
may  be  used  on  one,  two  or  three 
burners.  The  most  convenient  ones 
have  glass  doors.  This  past  year  has 
seen  the  introduction  of  a  tiny  baker 
in  which  potatoes,  a  single  pie  or 
other  dish  can  be  well  baked  As 
this  costs  only  50  cents  it  is  a  great 
help  in  small  families. 

Kitchen  Conveniences 

The  fireless  cooker  is  a  useful 
possession.  Housekeepers  generally 
know  that  the  home-made  ones  do 
as  good  work  as  the  more  expensive 
purchased  ones.  Soapstone  plates 
may  be  purchased  for  60  cants  apiece. 
While  these  hold  the  heat  well,  it  is 
usually  more  bother  to  bake  with 
them  than  in  a  small  oven.  Ranges 
and  stoves  of  all   kinds   are  being 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!Tr-^^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  HT 
fly  Ir.  No.l.  Light  running; 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour-  Made  also  in  four 
largrer  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  ' 

SO  Days'  Free  Trial  Ea™s  its  own  ™t 

 *  and 


_  »*iiu  more  by  what 
it  saveB  in  cream.    Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half . 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2170  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Buy  Your  LAST 
Separator  FIRST, 


It  you  have  never  owned  a . 
separator  don't  buy  care- 
lessly, only  to  find  that  you 
need  and  want  a  really  good 
machine.  If  you  have  a  worn 
out  or  unsatisfactory  sepa- 
rator, let  your  next  be  a  life- 
time investment.  Get  a 

preat  Western 

first  instead  of  "work- 
ing up  to  it."  Get  our  free  Art 
Hook  on  Separating  Cream  and 
Handling  Milk.  Shows  best 
methods,  gives  results  of  exten- 
n  e  experiments  and  Informa 
tion  found  nowhere  else.  Make 

$10  to  $15 

more  per  cow  per  year.  Our 
book  tells  how  Write  for  it 
at  once.  Address 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 

29SC Second  Ave.,  Rock  liland,  111. 


High-Grade  Cattle— 
High-Grade  Farmers 

The  pure-bred 

Jersey  Cow 

is  one  of  the  most  high-grade  animals  ever  developed 
by  man.  The  high-grade  farmer  demands  the  high- 
grade  cow.  No  breed  equals  the  Jersey  for  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  high-grade  milk  and  butter. 
Wo  breed  equals  the  Jersey  for  intensive  farming. 

Send  for  information  to 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


The  Post  That  is 
Easy  to  Set 

Just  a  few  blows  with  a  sledge  — delivered 
while  you  stand  in  the  wagon— and  the  APEX 
Steel  Drive  Post  is  firmly  and  securely  in  the 
ground.   No  hard  work  digging  post  holes. 

The  Fence  With  the 

Swinging 


Joint 


.~  APEX  Fence.  This,  with 
APEX  Steel    Drive  Posts, 
makes  the  better  fence  combi- 
nation for  any  farm— for  any 
_cind  of  ground,  rolling,  hilly  or 
level. 

Upright  stays  of  APEX  Fence  clasp 
the  line  wires  firmly,  yet  wires  swing 
up  or  down  hill  and  stays  always  stand 
plumb. 

Easiest  fence  to  put  up  —  no  buckling, 
straining  or  sagging. 

You  save  money  on  first  cost  and  save 
money  in  keeping  up. 

All  APEX  Fence  is  made  of  genuine  Open 
Hearth  Steel — from  which  all  impurities 
have  been  burned  or  worked  out.  Is  extra 
heavily  galvanized— resists  rust  longer- 
gives  better  and  more  lasting  service. 

Write  today  for  helpful  books  on  good 
fence  and  fence  building— free.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  APEX  Fence  and  APEX 
Steel  Drive  Posts,  and  if  he  doesn't  carry 
them,  please  give  us  his  name  and  tell 
us  what  you  need  in  fence,  gates  and 
posts. 

Janesville  Barb  Wire  Co. 
1 12  So.  Franklin  Street, 

Janesville,  Wisconsin 
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made  plainer,  and,  therefore,  are 
easier  to  keep  clean.  A  hood  over 
a  stove  is  not  expensive,  and  does 
much  to  carry  away  the  heat  and 
odors  of  the  cooking. 

Whether  large  or  small,  the  kitchen 
should  be  light,  cool,  and  arranged 
to  save  steps.  In  one  remodeled 
kitchen  with  which  I  am  familiar 
French  windows,  opening  over  the 
sink,  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 
the  worker.  The  bottom  of  the  sink 
is  as  high  as  the  top  usually  is,  and 
the  numerous  girls  who  have  worked 
in  this  cottage  have  been  saved  many 
a  backache  such  as  comes  from  bend- 
ing over  a  low  sink  or  table.  In  this 
kitchen  a  well  oiled  drain  board  with 
drawers  beneath  it  is  at  the  left 
of  the  sink.  At  right  angles  and  on 
the  right  is  a  work  table,  beneath 
which  are  places  for  flour  and  other 
foods,  also  drawers  lined  with  tin  that 
are  secure  from  mice  and  easily  kept 
clean.  Narrow  shelves  with  cup  hooks 
below  are  placed  above  the  work  table. 

If  the  work  table  is  not  near  the 
stove,  there  should  be  arranged  a 
place  near  the  stove  for  covers,  small 
utensils  and  the  seasonings  most  com- 
monly used.  In  the  illustration  an 
unused  dumb  waiter  was  made  into 
a  convenient  cupboard.  A  shelf  was 
arranged  that  could  be  drawn  out 
when  needed.  It  was  arranged,  how- 
ever, so  that  it  could  not  be  entirely 
drawn  out  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. If  a  housekeeper  finds  that 
the  drawers  are  often  completely 
pulled  out,  she  should  have  them 
changed  so  that  this  cannot  happen. 
Devices  That  Help 

One  cause  of  many  steps  is  the 
carrying  of  food  and  dishes  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room.  A 
kitchen  wagon,  such  as  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations,  is  a  great  conven- 
ience. A  dumb  waiter  between  the  cel- 
lar and  the  kitchen  also  saves  much 
going  up  and  down  stairs. 

Of  the  so-called  "labor  saving 
devices"  a  few  are  indispensable  to 
all  housekeepers,  and  more  are  ap- 
preciated only  after  considerable  use. 
A  housekeeper  sometimes  forgets  that 
it  took  her  years  to  gain  dexterity  in 
doing  a  certain  kind  of  work  by  hand, 
and  expects  to  do  equally  skilled 
work  the  first  time  she  uses  a  ma- 
chine. However,  for  every  good  labor 
saving  device  on  the  market,  there 
are  probably  a  half  dozen  that  are 
not  worth  their  price. 

Among  the  valuable  devices  may 
be  classed  bread  and  cake  mixers  that 
are  easy  to  operate  and  which  have 
rounded  instead  of  square  corners; 
roasters  with  no  seams  to  collect 
grease;  knives  with  large  handles 
impervious  to  water,  and  with  good 
steel  blades;  the  spatula  (the  third 
hand  of  the  cook) ;  stirring  spoons 
with  a  catch  to.  prevent  their  slipping 
into  the  kettle;  pan  lifters  that  never 
slip;  tea  kettles  with  flat  tops  that 
can  be  filled  through  the  spout;  all 
sorts  of  brushes  for  cleaning  inac- 
cessible places  from  babies'  bottles 
to  refrigerator  pipes;  apple  peelers 
and  cherry  pitters. 


A  Short-Course  Picnic 

(Continued  from  Page  1229) 


lunch.  The  boys  were  ready  for  lunch 
after  their  long  walk.  We  all  sat 
down  on  the  ground  and  formed  a 
circle  around  the  box  of  lunch,  and 
each  one  received  a  paper  bag  with 
his  lunch  in  it.    The  teachers  took 


several  pictures  of  us  while  we  were 
eating  our  dinner,  and  also  while  we 
were  on  the  hayrack. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Osborne  gave  the 
boys  and  girls  a  talk  on  gardening. 
Professor  Snyder  talked  to  the  girls 
about  the  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs 
around  the  house  and  what  kinds  to 
grow.  Then  Mr.  Andreas  gave  us 
girls  a  talk  on  the  dairy  cow.  By 
this  time  the  day  was  about  gone. 
The  boys  walked  back  to  town  and 
we  girls  went  in  on  the  hayrack.  We 
all  said  we  had  seen  and  learned  a 
great  deal,  and  we  are  all  going  to  try 
to  get  another  short  course  next  year. 

KATE  MACEY. 


Learning  to  Make  Lunches 

Tuesday,  November  18,  was  picnic 
day  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  at- 
tended the  short  course  at  North 
Platte.  A  trip  was  planned  to  the 
experiment  station,  located  three 
miles  from  North  Platte.  The  boys 
walked  out  in  the  morning  and  we 
girls  went  out  on  a  hayrack  about 
noon. 

Two  periods  each  day  of  the  short 
course  were  devoted  to  foods.  We 
studied  the  five  principles — protein, 
carbohydrates,  fat,  mineral  matter 
and  water.  Our  instructor  also  told 
us  how  to  cook  and  why  foods  should 
be  cooked  in  a  certain  way.  On  Tues- 
day morning  our  lesson  was  on 
lunches.  About  ten  o'clock  we  all 
helped  to  put  up  lunches  which  we 
were  to  take  with  us  to  the  experi- 
ment station.  We  made  meat  sand- 
wiches and  raisin  and  nut  sandwiches. 
The  meat  had  been  cooked,  ground 
and  mixed  with  chopped  celery  and 
mayonnaise  dressing.  The  raisins 
and  nuts  had  been  chopped  and  mixed 
with  a  little  lemon  juice  and  water. 


At  eleven  o'clock  a  man  from  the 
experiment  farm  came  for  us.  He 
had  a  big  flat  wagon,  drawn  by  two 
big  black  horses.  Forty-three  girls 
and  our  big  lunch  box  made  quite  a 
load.  When  we  came  to  the  sandy 
road  near  the  river  we  all  got  off  and 
walked  a  half  a  mile,  because  the  big 
blacks  could  not  get  the  load  through 
the  deep  sand.  The  boys,  as  usual, 
were  hungry,  so  they  gathered  in  for 
lunch  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  coming. 

After  lunch  we  ran  around  a  little 
while,  but  were  soon  called  together 
by  our  instructors.  During  the  after- 
noon we  had  a  lesson  on  vegetable 
gardening,  one  on  plants,  shrubs  and 
trees  to  grown  on  the  lawn,  and  one 
on  cows.  Some  of  the  girls  did  not 
like  the  cow  demonstration,  but  I  did. 
I  think  we  girls  should  know  more 
about  the  animals  on  the  farm.  The 
boys  walked  back  to  North  Platte, 
but  we  girls  rode  in.  Two  teams 
were  hitched  to  the  big  flat  wagon, 
and  we  were  glad  of  it,  because  then 
we  did  not  have  to  get  out  and  walk 
through  the  sandy  place. 

MABEL  J  EPSON. 


The  western  Nebraska  wheat  crop 
has  been  saved  once — by  the  splendid 
rains  of  early  December.  Probably 
it  will  be  saved  two  or  three  times 
more  before  harvest. 


The  Rock  Island  "C.  T.  X."  Universal 
Plow  is  the  best  crop  insurance  you  can 
buy.  It's  the  only  plow  that  absolutely 
leaves  no  air  spaces  to  cut  oft  moisture 
from  below.  This  means  real  drought 
protection.  In  dry  weather,  moisture 
comes  up  to  the  plant  roots  — just  like 
kerosene  comes  up  your  lamp  wick.  Air 
spaces  have  killed  many  a  crop  — they 
won't  kill  yours  if.  you  use  a 

Rock  Island  "C.T.X." 
Universal  Plow 

It  "walks'*  richt  through  stubble,  tame  sod, 
trashy  corn-stalks,  tough  cum  bo.  heavy  clay, 
etc.,  aad  turns  the  slice  clear  over,  flat  and 
smooth.  It'll  bury  the  trnsh  deep,  and  better 
than  any  bottom  ever  made. 

This  wonderful  plow  pulverizes  the  soil  so 
much  morn  that  you  save  at  least  one  harrow  i  ng 
The  "O.  T.  X.    will  save  twice  its  cost  in  a 


year  in  time  saved  in  harrowing, 
facts.   It  will  pay  you  well. 


Get  the 
(135) 


ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

296  Second  Avenue 
Rock  Island,  III. 


[—  Turkeys — Turkey  s— Turkey  s 
BOURBON  BED       MAMMOTH  BRONZE       WHITE  HOLLAND 
At  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy.    We  breed  all  paying  varieties  of 
Poultry.      SEND    FOR    DESCRIPTIVE    CIRCULAR.     ADDRESS  — 
W.  F.  HOLCOMB,  Manager,  Nebraska  Poultry  Co.,  CLAY  CE3STER,  NEB. 


$|00 


Puts  It  On  Your 
I  Farm 


THE  CHATHAM 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Handles  70  Kinds  of  Seed  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

From  Wheat,  it  takes  Wild  Oats,  Tame 
Oats,  Cockle,  Rye  and  Smut. 

Cleans  tlio  dirtiest  Flax.  Has  speelal 
knocker  and  skimmer  which  prevents  clog- 
ging. (Other mai-hines  choke  up.) 

Takes  Dodder, Bam  Yard  Grass  and  Foxtail 
out  of  Alfalfa  and  Millet  "slick  asawhistle." 
Takes  Buckhorn  from  Clover. 
Sorts  Corn  for  Drop  Planter. 
Famous  BEAN  MILL.  Handles  all  varie- 
ties, takes  out  the  SPLITS,  Clay,  Straw,  etc. 

Handles  Peas  as  well  as  any  Grain  or  Grass 
Seed.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  aU 
shrunken,  cracked  and  sickly  grains.  Takes 
out  all  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.  Handles  60  bushels  per  hour.  Gas 
power  or  hand  power.  Easiest  running  miU. 


You  can't  afford  to  plant  common  Seed 

and  take  chances  on  a  poor  crop,  when  I 
am  offering  to  scientifically  clean  and  grade 
every  bushel  of  your  Seed  Grain  for  this  spring's 
planting  for  one  paltry  dollar. 

Here's  my  proposition,  and  if  you  are  a  smart 
man  you  will  write  me  bef  ore  sunrise  tomorrow: 

Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you, 
FREIGHT  PAID  by  MYSELF,  this  improved 
1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner,  with 
all  equipment.  Clean  your  Seed  Wheat,  Oats, 
Flax,  Barley,  Peas.  Beans,  Corn,  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AFTER 
you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop,  pay  me 
the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not  one  penny 
need  you  pav,  except  the  $1,  until  next  Oc- 
tober. And  by  October  YOUR  CHATHAM 
WILL  HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID  ITS  EN- 
TIRE COST  IN  INCREASED  CROPS.  Then 
you'll  have  it  to  work  FREE  for  you  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

I  only  wantthe  dollar  as  evidence  of  good  faith— to 
protect  m vsel  f  f  rom  mischievous  boys.  I  f  after  30  days' 
hard  test,  you  don't  want  my  "Chatham."  send  it  back 
at  my  expense  and  I  will  return  the  dollar. 

A  "Made-to-Order"  Machine 

Every  ''Chatham**  is  practically  a  made-to-order  ma- 
chine, for  I  send  you  the  exact  and  proper  Screens, 
Riddles,  Huvdlcs  and  Sieves  to  grade  and  clean  every 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed  grown  in  your  locality.  That's 
the  secret  ,)f  my  success.  I  would  not  be  the  leading 
maker  of  Graders  and  Cleaners  if  I  had  tried  to  make 
my  equipment  fit  ten  million  farms.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  clothing  maker  whose  suits  were  nil  one 
size?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  miracle  if  he  gave  you  a  fit.  Yet 


all  makers  of  Graders  and  Cleaners,  except  me,  send 
the  same  equipment,  whether  you  live  in  Maine,  Ohio 
or  Oregon.  Tney  wouldn't  do  that,  if  they  had  my  41 
years'  experience. 

Extra  Screens  Free 

I  use,  aU  together.  81  Screens  and  Sieves.  It 
usually  requires  15  to  17  for  the  average  f  >rm.  These 
I  select  from  the  81.  After  41  years  in  the  business, 
I  am  pretty  sure  to  pick  the  exact  equipment  needed 
on  your  farm.  If  I  shouldn't,  just  drop  me  a  line  and 
I'll  send  your  additional  requirements.  There  will 
be  no  charge  for  this. 

Samples  Graded  Free 

Maybe  you  have  some  Seed  Grain  that  you  can't 
clean  or  grade  or  separate.  Send  me  a  sample.  I  will 
purify  it  and  tell  you  how  you  can  do  it  cheaply.  No 
charge  for  this. 

Seed  Corn  Sorted 

My  big  Corn  Sorting  Attachment,  invented  2  years 
sgo,  is  a  great  success.  Twelve  thousand  farmers  and 
many  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  are  using  it.  It 
is  the  only  machine  I  know  of  which  scientifically 
sorts  seed  corn  for  drop  planters. 

New  Book  Ready 

Send  me  no  money  now— just  a  Postal .  for  the  finest, 
most  complete  Book  on  Seed  Selection  I've  ever  writ- 
ten. After  the  Book  comes,  write  me  what  size  ma- 
chine you  want  and  I'll  ship  it.  freight  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Then  clean  and  grade  all  your  Seed 
Grain.  If  you  write  today,  you  get  my  Book  by 
return  mail.  Address  nearest  office. 

Manson  Campbell  Company 

Dept.  48 

Detroit    Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


World's  Record  Steer 
"ADVANCE" 


What  Bowles  Live  Stock  Commission  Co. 

Did  at  the  Great  1913  International  Live  Stock  Show  at 

Chicago 


Greatest  Fat  Stock  Show  in  the  World- 


SOLD   BY   J.    P  BOWLES 

Price  $i50.uo  Per  Cwt.  We  made  the  HIGHEST  SALE  of  any  firm;  also  the  SECOND  HIGHEST  sale.    Our  patrons  exhibited  some  twenty 

carloads  of  cattle,  winning  thirty-six  prizes  in  the  Carload  Lots.  The  GRAND  CHAMPION  Carload  was  among 
them.  Mr.  John  P.  Bowles,  President  of  the  company,  sold  them  at  $13.25  per  Cwt.  He  then  sold  fourth  prize  Angus  yearlings  at  $13.00  per  Cwt., 
which  was  10  cents  per  Cwt.  higher  than  the  second  prize  in  the  same  class  sold  tor  and  80  cents  higher  than  the  third  prize  in  that  class. 


Bowles  at  South  Omaha 


CATTLE:  L.  P.  (Lou)  Pick,  Manager,  and  M.  N.  (Mose)  Flinn.  HOGS:  C.  H.  (Harry)  Marling  and  George  Nichols, 
and  Frank  J.  Collings.    OFFICE:    J.  J.  McAllister,  assistant  manager,  and  John  Suppiger. 


SHEEP:     George  Houseman 


OUR  AIM  IS:    Best  Sales,  Good  Fills,  Prompt  Returns,  Courteous  Treatment.    TRY  US— THEN  JUDGE. 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Pittsburg 


South  Omaha 
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Farmers' Ex 


1    CLASSIFIED     JU  ADV 


RATE:— Three  cents  per  word  per  issue.    Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word.  Initial,  sign  and  numeral,  Including  the  address.  All  ads  must  be  signed;  we  cannot 
forward  replies.   Copy  must  be  received  by  the  Saturday  preceding  date  of  issue  in  whlcb  it  Is  to  appear 

We  do  not  knowingly  accept  any  objectionable  advertisement  for  any  part  of  tbe  paper;  but  as  It  Is  man 
ifestly  Impossible  to  know  every  classified  advertiser  personally,  we  request  that  our  readers  help  to 
keep  this  department  clean  by  advising  us  promptly  of  any  unsatisfactory  transaction  with  anyone 
using  this  Exchange. 

Fifty  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  Thk  Nebraska  Farmer,  If  you  bave> 
any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell.  Insert  au  ad  in  this  department. 


POULTRY 


PEAFOWLS  FOR  SALE  IN  TRIOS.  FRANK 
Dickson,   Panama,   Neb.  (63 

FOR  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
try  Jacob   Hetrick,   Wahoo,   Neb.  (3 

FOR  SALE— BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Ware,  Fairbury,  Neb.  (53 

CHOICE  S.  C.  REDS— WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Mrs.   G.   S.   Lansing,   Eddyvllle,   Neb.  (3 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  $1.50 
each.     J.  A.   Winterstein,   Wayne,  Neb. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR 
sale.    Mrs.  George  Bates,  Overton,  Neb. (53 

WHITE  ROCKS.  LARGE  BONED  COCK~ 
erelsf  for  sale.  A.  L.  Selden,  Rising  City, 
Neb.   (1 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  HENS  AND  COCK- 
erels,  $1  up.  Mrs.  Belle  Merrick,  Osceola, 
Neb.  (53 

FOR  SALE— INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES, 
one  dollar.  George  J.  Hock,  Culbertson, 
X<  I'.  (53 

UAKKKU  KOCKS  —  COCKEREL- BRED 
cockerels,  $3  to  $7.  Charles  Collen, 
Valley,  Neb.   (3 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels;  extra  good.  Wm.  F.  Gerlach,  Have- 
lock,  Neb.  (2 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  A.  L.  Buller, 
Utica,  Neb.  (1 

FOR  SALE — S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $1  each.  Ed.  Jensen,  Route  1, 
Old,  Neb.  

SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1.50 
after  January  1.  Aug.  Larson,  St.  Ed- 
ward,  Neb.  (1 

FUR  SALE— BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS: 
Trios,  $10;  toms,  $4.  Mrs.  Pierce,  Green- 
wood, Neb.  (2 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.25  EACH 
until  January  1st.  Mrs.  Frank  Valentine, 
Fairfield,  Neb.  (53 

FOR  SALE— BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 
and  Light  Brahma  cockerels.  G.  W.  Hag- 
gard,  Helvey,  Neb.  (1 

FOR     SALE— INDIAN     RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Greatest   layers  on   earth.     J.   J.  Harris, 

Stratton,  Colorado.  (53 
CHOICE    ROSE     COMB     RHODE  ISLAND 

Reds,  $2  each;  three  for  $5.     Mrs.  M.  B. 

Stream,  Waco.  Neb.  (1 
RINGLET    BARRED    ROCK  COCKERELS. 

Size   and   quality.     $1   to   $2.50.     Jos.  V. 

Beran,  Verdigre,  Neb.  (2 
VIGOROUS   FARM   GROWN  WHITE  PLY- 

mouth     Rock     cockerels,     $1.25.      F.  E. 

Dolan,  Kennard,  Neb.  (1 
SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS;  TOU- 

louse  geese;  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter 

A.   Brehm,   Harvard,  Neb. 
S.   C.   BROWN   LEGHORNS.    FINE  COCK- 

erels,    $1    each,    or   six   for   $5.       D.  W. 

Pietenpol,  Princeton,  Neb.  (1 
WHITE    PLYMOUTH    ROCK  COCKERELS 

— Extra   large   strain.     $1.25   each.  Mrs. 

F.  S.  Manning,  Friend,  Neb.  (3 
PURE   S.   C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  FOR 

sale,    cheap.      Both    hens    and  cockerels. 

U.  G.  Barnes,  Norman,  Neb.  (2 
PRIZE     WINNING     W.  WYANDOTTE 

cockerels,  S  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

E.  J.  Barnes,  Geneva,  Neb.  

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  Reasonable  if  sold  soon. 
Mrs.   A.   Cook,   Eddyville,  Neb.  (2 

200  ROUEN,  MUSCOVY,  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  cock- 
erels.     Fred    Kucera,    Clarkson,  Neb. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  for  sale — $1  each;  six  for  $5.  Barnie 
Nielson,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Dannebrog,  Neb.  (1 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN- COCK- 
erels  for  sale,  $1  to  $1.50  each;  pullets, 
$1  each.    Q.  F.  Lambert,  Palmer,  Neb.  (53 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS; 
heavy  bone;  well  barred.  From  my  state 
show  winners.  Prices  low.  E.  C.  Jewell, 
DeWitt,  Neb.  (1 

KELLER  ST  R  A  SS  STRAIN  CRYSTAL 
Wrhite  Orpington  cockerels.  For  infor- 
mation write  R.  C.  and  G.  G.  Hays, 
Clearwater,  Neb.  (1 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Cockerels  $1.50.  pullets  $1  each.  Five 
years  exclusive  breeding  and  Improving. 
Geo.  G.  Mangold,  Bennington,  Neb.  (3 


Silo  Book 
Free 


Tells   why  SILAGE 
produces    more  milk 
and  fattens  your  steers 
for    market    at    a  great 
saving.  Make  larger  prof- 
Its   by  erecting 

THE   INDEPENDENT  SILO 

on  your  farm.  Our  silo  book  Is  full  of  good 
information  for  Farmers  and  Dairymen. 
Tells  how  to  make  silage.  How  to  feed 
silage.  Gives  you  the  opinions  of  farmers 
who  have  the  INDEPENDENT  SILO  Con- 
structed of  carefully  selected  full  length 
Washington  (one-piece)  fir  staves.  Shipped 
on  approval  to  your  station.  Hundreds  of 
satisfied  users.  The  Right  silo  at  the  Right 
price.  Ournewl914bookfree.  Write  today. 

INDEPENDENT    SILO  CO 
;.i43  University  Ave.        gt.  Pan!,'  Minn. 


POULTRY 

SOME  VERY  GOOD  YOUNG  BRONZE 
turkey  toms  for  sale  at  $5  each,  and  a 
few  Barred  Rock  cockerels  at  $1.50  each. 
Mrs.    L.   P.    Stone,    Lexington,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 100  EXTRA 
good,  big  cockerels,  $1.50  to  $5  each.  Fine 
pullets  and  hens.  Write  your  wants. 
Orville  O.  Jones,  R.  No.  1,  York,  Neb. 

BIG  BONED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Narrow 
barred;  from  good  layers;  all  guaranteed. 
Show  birds  specialty.  G.  W.  Feuerstein, 
Fremont,  Neb. 


CHOICE  COCKERELS,  HENS  AND  PUL- 
lets.  Barred  Rocks,  Silver  Campines  and 
Buff  Orpingtons.  From  the  best  breeders 
in  the  United  States.  Archdale  Farm. 
Fremont,  Neb. 


FARMERS,  WE  WANT  TURKEYS.  DUCKS, 
geese  and  chickens!  Ship  your  poultry 
either  alive  or  dressed  to  Perry  &  Com- 
pany, Omaha.  Nebraska.  Wholesale 
dealers.  Established  1896.  Prompt  pay 
and  highest  market  price.  Write  for 
quotations  and  tags.  Reference:  Merchants' 
National  bank  or  express  companies. 


 REAL  ESTATE 

ALFALFA  DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE. 
Box  32,  Atkinson,  Neb.  (53 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  GOOD  IMPROVED 
Nebraska  farms.  Wm.  McCormick,  1201 
Farnam.  Omaha,  Neb. 


FARMS — GUARANTEED  GENUINE  BAR- 
gains;  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South  Dakota. 
Koller  Realty  Company,  Crab  Orchard, 
Neb.  (l 


RELINQUISHMENTS  WANTED.  WILL  BUY 
relinquishments  between  now  and  spring. 
Good  terms  offered.  J.  F.  Peters,  College 
View,  Neb.   (53 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY  FOR 
cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.   40,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

FOUND— 320  ACRE  HOMESTEAD  IN  SET- 
tled  neighborhood;  fine  farm  land;  no 
sand  hills.  Cost  you  $2T)0,  filing  fees  and 
all.     J.  A.  Tracy,  Kimball,  Neb. 

BACK-TO-THE-LAND.  ONLY  HOME- 
seekers'  magazine  in  the  U.  S.  Full  of 
farm  bargains.  40c  a  year,  six  months 
trial,  20c.  Homeseekers'  Magazine,  Dept. 
C-6,  Traer,  Iowa.   (12 

W  A  N  T  E  D— IMPROVED  FARMS  AND 
wild  lands.  Best  system  for  quick  re- 
sults. Full  particulars  and  magazine 
free.  Don't  pay  big  commissions.  West- 
ern  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— GOOD  MODERN  RESI- 
dence  in  University  Place,  and  a  splendid 
modern  home  in  southeast  Lincoln,  both 
clear.  Want  a  good  farm  in  eastern  Ne- 
hraska.     E.  W.  Mlskell,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (53 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA:  THE  GREAT- 
est  natural  cattle  section,  no  drouths. 
Alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  potatoes  are 
principal  crops.  Prairie  or  timber.  Free 
information.  We  have  no  'and  for  sale. 
Write  W.  R.  MacKenzie,  Immigration 
Commissioner,  902  Palace  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  VERY  DESIRABLE  100  ACRE  FARM 
of  black  land.  Owner  broke  his  leg;  will 
never  be  able  to  follow  the  plow  again. 
Offers  his  home  at  $70  per  acre.  It  will 
yield  as  much  income  per  pear  as  any 
Nebraska  farm  costing  $140  per  acre. 
Only  one  mile  from  a  thriving  town. 
Address  P.  A.  Clark.  Keneflck,  Okla. 

LIVE  STOCK 


FOR  SALE  —  TWO  IMPORTED  PERCH- 
eron  stallions.  Reason  for  selling,  have 
been  in  neighborhood  three  years.  Otto 
Weisenberger,   Seward,   Neb.  (53 

FOR  SALE — THREE  PURE  BRED  HOL- 
stein  bulls,  aged  2  Ms  years,  15  months, 
and  6  weeks.  Each  one  nine-tenths  white 
and  No.  1  breeding.  Ask  F.  E.  Mockett, 
R.  No.  4,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  full 
particulars. 


BROADVIEW  FARM.  WOULD  YOU  BUY 
a  bull  calf  from  high  grade  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  producing  from  400  to  600 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  year?  I  should 
think  that  you  would.  I  have  them. 
W.    H.   Bechtel.    Pawnee   City.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE,  OR  TRADE  FOR  CATTLE — 
Jack;  large  boned,  black,  mealy  points, 
14%  hands.  As  sure  as  they  make  'em. 
Registered  in  Standard  Jack  and  Jennet 
Registry  of  America,  Kansas  City.  Also 
some  of  his  colts;  prices  reasonable. 
J.   S.   Girvin,   Flagler,   Colo.  (53 


TRACTOR 


FOR  SALE— A  NEW  TRACTOR;  USllD 
only  short  time.  For  particulars  address 
Tractor,  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln. 
Neb. 


^HELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED  — 
Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quarters. 
Write  Ozment,  45-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (53 

 J5WJEET  CLOVER  SEED 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  —  THE  TRUE 
white  blooming  variety  (Melilotus  Alba). 
Write  for  free  sample  of  new  crop  seed 
and  latest  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa.  (53 


Herd  of  Hogs  Belonging  to  Remender  &  Gilbert,  Scotts  Bluff  County.    Grown  Without  Corn 


HOGS  WITHOUT  COBN 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  hogs 
shown  in  the  picture  I  am  sending 
are  May  and  June  pigs  belonging  to 
Remender  &  Gilbert.  They  were  pas- 
tured on  alfalfa  and  had  no  grain 
until  August,  when  we  began  to  feed 
them  a  little  ground  wheat.  About  the 
first  of  September  we  began  to  feed 
them  all  the  sugar  beets  they  would 
eat,  also  one  pound  of  ground  barley 
or  wheat  each  day.  They  are  making 
good  gains  on  this  ration. 

In  another  field  we  have  150  August 
pigs  that  have  had  no  corn.  We  feed 
them  two  bushels  of  ground  wheat 
each  day  and  all  the  sugar  beets  they 
will  eat.  In  addition  they  have  all 
the  alfalfa  hay  they  want.  They  are 
growing  rapidly  and  weigh  sixty-five 
to  seventy  pounds  each.  Eighty  head 
were  fed  for  sixty  days  all  the  sugar 


beets  they  would  eat  and  four  pounds 
of  ground  wheat  each  day  per  head. 
They  gained  two  pounds  a  day  each. 
On  the  market  our  hogs  either  bring 
the  top  price  or  within  10c  of  the  top. 

High  priced  corn  does  not  affect  us 
much  here,  as  we  raise  twenty-five 
to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
forty  to  sixty  bushels  of  barley,  twenty 
to  twenty-five  tons  of  sugar  beets  and 
three  to  four  tons  of  alfalfa  to  the 
acre.  On  this  farm  we  have  400  hogs. 
Three  hundred  or  more  will  be  car- 
ried over  until  next  season.  We  have 
enough  beets  siloed  to  feed  them  until 
spring;  our  pigs  will  make  a  good 
growth  on  sugar  beets  and  alfalfa 
hay.  The  winters  are  open  with 
plenty  of  sunshine,  and  as  the  latter 
is  a  good  germ  destroyer,  we  are  not 
bothered  much  with  disease. 

Scotts  Bluff  Co.  B.  M.  GILBERT. 


Standing : 


UNIVERSITY  DAIRY  JUDGING  TEAM 
Shepard,    Posson,    Chase.      Sitting:  Thomas. 


NEBRASKA  JUDGING  TEAMS 

It  has  become  an 'established  cus- 
tom in  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  to  send 
out  two  stock-judging  teams  each 
year.  One  is  called  the  dairy-judging 
team  and  competes  with  similar  teams 
from  other  universities  and  colleges 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Chi- 
cago; the  other  is  called  the  stock- 
judging  team,  which  meets  similar 
teams  at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition,  also  held  in  Chicago.  The 
dairy-judging  team  in  1913  consisted 
of  H.  M.  Thomas,  J.  B.  Shepard  and 
R.  J.  Posson,  with  P.  J.  Chase  as 


alternate.  In  the  contest  on  October 
24  this  team  won  fourth  place  against 
fifteen  other  teams.  Mr.  H.  M.  Thomas 
was  the  third  highest  individual  in 
the  whole  contest.  The  stock-judging 
team  representing  the  university  at 
the  recent  International  Livestock 
Exposition  consisted  of  K.  C.  Fouts, 
S.  H.  Whisenand,  F.  R.  Trumbull,  L. 
A.  Lathrop,  V.  J.  Heine,  and  S.  G. 
Chamberlain  alternate.  The  Nebraska 
boys  were  fifth  in  hog  judging,  sixth 
in  cattle  judging,  eleventh  in  horse 
judging  and  twelfth  in  sheep  judging. 
All  classes  of  stock  considered,  the 
Nebraska  team  ranked  ninth. 


Standing: 


INTERNATIONAL   STOCK    JUDGING  TEAM 
Heine,  Lathrop.     Sitting:     Fouts.   Chamberlain.   Trumbull,  Whisenand. 
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H.  C.  McKelvie  )  p.  , 

O.  I.  Purdy  \  F,eldmen 

The  services  of  nur  field  men  in  the  selection 
of  pure  bred  stock  at  public  or  private  sale 
from  any  herd  advertised  in  these  columns 
are  absolutely  free  to  subscribers.  Inquiries 
or  instructions  regarding  such  purchases 
should  be  addressed  to  this  office  early  enough 
to  allow  some  correspondence  before  com- 
pleting negotiations. — S.  R.  McKelvie,  Pub. 

T.  A.  Gierens,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  reports  the 
purchase  of  the  entire  Holstein  herd  of  the 
late  John  Sneddon.  This  is  the  oldest  herd 
of  the  breed  in  the  state  and  made  regular 
winnings  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  Mr. 
Gierens  will  disperse  this  herd  at  public 
auction.  See  announcement  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Clauff  Changes  Date 

C.  E.  Clauff,  Central  City,  Neb.,  has 
changed  his  date  from  January  23  to  Febru- 
ary 23,  the  opening  day  of  the  Polk  County 
Circuit.  Mr.  Clauff  will  sell  forty  head 
that  are  shaping  up  well  and  that  are  bred 
to  the  good  boar  Crimson  C.  by  Uneeda 
Crimron  Wonder,  Critic  B.  Jr.,  by  the 
champion  Critic  B..  and  Red  Model  by 
Crimson  C,  dam  Miss  Model  by  Count 
Medoc.  Red  Model  is  strictly  a  show  pat- 
tern of  standard  size.  He  looks  good  for 
the  junior  yearling  class  next  fall. 
Cedarbank   Poland  Announcement 

Note  the  half-page  advertisement  in  this 
week's  issue  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  of 
Thomas  F.  Miller's  all  immune  Poland  China 
bred  sow  sale  January  23.  Seventy  head 
of  fine,  big.  brood  sow  specimens  are  listed 
for  this  sale.  The  catalog  gives  full  in- 
formation on  the  offering  and  shows  this  to 
be  one  of  the  biggest  bred  offerings  in  the 
corn  belt.  Your  application  for  catalog 
should  be  sent  in  early.  Address  Thomas  F. 
Miller,  York,  Neb.,  and  mention  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

Gilbert   Johnson  s   Polands — March  5 

March  5  is  tho  date  upon  which  Gilbert 
Johnson,  Osceola,  Neb.,  will  sell  forty  head 
of  bred  Poland  China  sows.  This  bunch 
of  sows  promise  good  and  are  bred  to 
Hather's  Hadley  2d.  a  show  boar  and  worthy 
sire;  Choice  Orange  by  Big  Orange,  dam  by 
Panama  Lad,  second  dam  Anna  Price  2d; 
Colossum  by  Colossal;  and  Big  Bone  Won- 
der by  the  great  Big  Wonder  by  A  Won- 
der. Twenty  head  are  safe  for  March  far- 
row, and  included  in  the  offering  are  some 
of  the  best,  big,  tried  sows.  The  sows  in 
this  herd  are  very  prolific.  Mr.  John  on 
has  six  spring  and  two  fa'l  boars  yet  for 
sale  that  will  be  closed  out  cheap.  Write 
him,  and 'remember  the  bred  sow  sale  date 
— March  5. 

Powers-Reed   Poland  Sale 

C.  B.  Powers.  Aurora.  Neb.,  and  Perry 
Reed,  Henderson,  Neb.,  sell  fifty  head  of 
bred  Poland  China  sows  in  Aurora  on  a 
late  January  or  early  February  date,  to  be 
announced  soon.  Mr.  Powers  consigns 
twenty  head,  ten  of  which  are  as  large  gilts 
as  will  sell  this  season.  They  are  a  com- 
bination of  Sampson,  Big  Bone,  Again  Ex- 
pansion, Long  King  and  Mabel's  Wonder 
breeding.  Mr.  Reeil  consigns  an  extra 
choice  lot  of  uniform,  growthy  spring  and 
fall  gilts.  These  are  sired  by  Big  Bone 
Mastiff,  a  grandson  of  the  double  champion 
King  Mastiff.  They  are  mostly  bred  to  a 
strappin'  grandson  of  A  Wonder.  This  boar 
is  headed  for  the  1.000  to  1.100  pound  mark. 
This  sale  affords  fine  foundation  selections. 
Watch  for  announcements  in  later  issues  and 
get  your  nime  on  their  mailing  list. 

Hinkle's   Opening  Duroc  Sale 

S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb.,  will  open  the 
Duroc  bred  sow  sale  season  in  Nebraska  on 
January  21  with  an  offering  of  forty-five 
head.  The  writer  takes  pleasure  in  giving 
account  of  a  recent  visit  to  this  herd  where 
a  very  rapid  improvement  has  been  made 
since  it  was  founded  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
Hinkle  started  with  good  sows  from  lead- 
ing sales  and  has  built  up  judiciously  until 
the  past  show  season  he  competed  very 
successfully  with  the  oldest  herds.  This 
was  strongly  demonstrated  at  the  Boone 
County  Fair  last  fall  where  he  won  first 
on  R.  C.  W.'s  Topper,  his  aged  boar  and 
the  sire  of  quite  a  number  in  this  sale; 
first  on  Crimson  Wonder  10th,  his  senior 
yearling  boar,  now  the  leading  boar  in 
service  and  he  also  being  sixth  prize  win- 
ner in  this  class  last  fall,  and  first  and 
second  on  senior  boar  pigs.  Crimson  Won- 
der 10th  was  first  at  Albion  a  year  ago, 
winning  over  his  litter  mate  and  another 
boar  by  Crimson  Wonder  4th.  they  having 
been  first  respectively  at  Topeka  and  Lin- 
coln that  fall.  He  has  made  a  good  record 
and  is  one  of  the  valuable  Duroc  boars. 
Half  of  this  sale  offering  are  bred  to  Crim- 
son   Wonder   10th    and    ten    head    sired  by 


him.  Col.  Tippy  Is  now  In  service  In  this 
herd,  having  been  acquired  in  exchange  for 
R.  C.  W's  Topper.  The  third  boar  in  ser- 
vice is  Hinkle's  Colonel  by  Crusader  Colonel 
and  out  of  a  Golden  Model  dam.  His  sire 
was  fifth  prize  aged  boar  last  fall.  Mr. 
Hinkle  is  selling  down  pretty  close  in  order 
to  make  this  a  successful  sale.  Breeders 
should  consider  this  sale  favorably.  The 
offering  is  good.  See  ad  ■  in  next  week's 
issue.     Send  for  catalog. 

Samuelson's  Immune  Dnroc  Sows 

G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola,  Neb.,  lists  forty 
immune  Duroc  sows  for  his  annual  sale 
February  20.  They  will  be  up  to  the  high 
standard  set  by  previous  sale-topping  col- 
lections from  this  herd  and  are  mated  with 
a  boar  battery  that  stands  second  to  few,  if 
any,  in  the  corn  belt.  The  herd  boars  are 
Golden  Model  Again,  the  fourth  prize  aged 
boar  at  Lincoln  last  fall  and  a  very  worthy 
sire;  Dusty  Crimson,  one  of  the  biggest  boars 
of  the  breed  when  matured  and  fitted; 
Golden  Wonder,  the  fifth  prize  senior  boar 
pig  at  Lincoln  last  fall,  by  Golden  Model 
Again;  and  the  ex-champion  Medoc,  Jr., 
whose  rating  is  well  known.  The  breedjng 
of  these  boars  is  so  closely  interwoven  in 
the  herd  that  Mr.  Samuelson  knows  how 
to  mate  his  sows  up  to  better  advantage 
than  ever  before  and  the  buyer  gets  the 
benefit  of  this  experience.  It  should  be 
worth  considerable. 

Rousselle's  Drafters 

We  recently  visited  Joseph  Rousselle  & 
Son  at  Seward,  Neb.,  and  inspected  the  im- 
portation of  drafters  that  arrived  July  29. 
They  have  been  importing  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  Mr.  Rous'selle,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  says  he  never  made  an  impor- 
tation of,  the  high  class  lot  of  individuals 
as  this  one.  What  he  brought  over  this 
year  were  mostly  two-year-olds,  and  for 
size  and  quality  combined  cannot  be  beat. 
We  consider  the  two-year-old  Percheron 
colt,  Lima  (103946),  one  of  the  heaviest 
and  typiest  colts  we  have  seen  anywhere 
this  year.  He  is  a  dark  gray,  being  sired 
by  Haitien  71725  and  out  of  the  dam  Irma 
by  Avocat.  He  has  a  remarkable  body, 
great  style  and  his  legs  are  set  in  the  right 
place.  He  has  clean,  heavy  bone  and  is  an 
all-around  herd  horse  fit  to  head  the  best 
of  studs.  This  was  one  of  the  verV  topo 
in  the  Percheron  districts  and  it  took  a 
good  long  price  to  bring  him  across.  An- 
other outstanding  colt  is  a  black  two-year- 
old,  M.  Loriot  (102670),  sired  by  Hudromel 
(77917)  and  out  of  the  dam  Hosetta  by 
Lepine  (51334).  He  is  a  very  deep-bodied, 
heavy-boned  fellow  with  lots  of  quality,  and 
one  of  the  tops  of  the  importation  this 
year.  Messrs.  Rousselle  have  a  very  choice, 
typy  bay  Belgian  in  Fiasco  (52156);  weight, 
2.260  pounds.  He  was  first  prize  in  the  aged 
class  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  this  year. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  down 
and  is  a  horse  with  great  depth  of  body, 
thick,  stylish  and  very  heavy  bone.  One  of 
1  heir  best   two-year-old  Belgians   is  Cauro- 


bcrt  7745,  a  winner  at  the  state  fair  in 
strong  competition.  He  is  the  good,  drafty 
kind  with  lots  of  outcome.  They  have  some 
good  young  Shire  stallions  that  they  will 
price  very  reasonable;  in  fact,  they  have 
bedrock  prices  on  their  entire  string  of 
horses  in  their  barns  now.  Mr.  Rousselle, 
the  senior  member  of  this  firm,  talks  the 
French  language,  and  he  takes  lots  of  time 
in  visiting  the  districts  where  horses  are 
for  sale  and   gets  prices  by   reason  of  his 


Shorthorns  Wanted 

We  can  use  Shorthorns  of  good  qual- 
ity, both  sexes,  for  filling  out  public 
sales.   Write  what  you  have.  Address: 
FIELDMEN 
Care  The  Nebraska  Fanner 


Anodicrlncome? 


Let  the  Chickens 
Make  It  For  You 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  how  easy  it  is  to  have  chicken  profits 
pay  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the  coal  man  and  the  horde  of  others 
who  seem  to  be  shareholders  in  your  pocket-book?  Let  the  chickens  make 
your  living-  and  save  your  other  profits.   How  to  do  it  is  fully  told  in  the 
Old  Trusty  Book.   It  is  from  this  book  that  half  a  million  people  got  their 

ideas  on  making  big  profits  with  chickens.   Let  me  send  it  to 
you,  too.    Unless  you  have  actually  used  an  Old  Trusty 
Incubator  and  Brooder  you  can  have  no  idea  of  how  easy 
it  is  to  raise  chickens  in  big  numbers. 

Old  Trusty 

Proved  to  Be  3  or  4  Times  as 
Many  in  Use  as  Any  Other 

That's  because  it's  so  simple—practical  and  easy  to 
operate  and  because  the  Old  Trusty  gets  biggest  aver- 
age hatches  for  beginners  as  well  as  old  timers,  in 
coldest  weather  or  warm  weather,  in  every  locality, 
month  after  month,  year  in  and  year  out.  Even  if  you 
haven't  thought  much  about  making  more  chicken  profits 
write  for  the  Old  Trusty  book  anyway.  I  just  want  you  to 
see  how  easy  and  simple  the  whole  thing  is.  You 
do  not  have  to  drop  doing  anything  else— you  do 
not  have  to  wait  until  you  get  the  time,  and  you 
do  not  have  to  worry  over  a  string  of  high-falu- 
tin'  instructions.  Start  any  time— but  start  right, 
with  the  proved  hatcher.   Don't  buy  only  on 
price.  Investigate  and  use  your  own  reason. 

I  Guarantee  the  Old 
Trusty  to  Do  Its  Part 
Or  You  Trade  Back 

and  I'll  give  you  30  to  90  days'  free  trial  and  a  20 
year  guarantee.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  It's  no 
trick  to  make  big  hatches  in  cold  weather  with  the  Old 
Trusty.  Get  the  Old  Trusty  Book  —learn  about  it  Address 

JOHNSON,  INCUBATOR  MAN 

Clay  Center.  Neb. 


Order 
Shipped  I 
the  Dayl 
It  I 
Arrives  If 
-Freight 
Prepaid 


$5  Less  Than 
Any  Other 

Factory  Can 
Sell  It  For 





Mason  S.  Peters,  Sr. 
Chicago 


Mason  S.  Peters,  Jr. 
Indianapolis 


W.  G.  Peters 
Kansas  City 


Chas.  I.  Peters 
Sioux  City 


N.  A.  Peters 
St.  Joseph 


E  Thwing  Peters 
Omaha 


Thomas  R.  Peters 
St.  Lou  s 


Pioneer  Producers  and  Distributors  of  Improved 

ANTI-HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM 

M.  3.  Peters,  Sr.,  is  the  father  of  the  serum  business.  He  brought  about  the  official  government  test  at  which 
time  serum  was  recognized  as  a  sure  preventive  of  hog  cholera.  Largest  producers  and  distributors  of 
anti-hog-cholera  serum  in  the  world. 

SAVE  YOUR  HOGS  BY  IMMUNIZING  THEM  AGAINST  CHOLERA  FOR  LIFE  by  using  Mason  S.  Peters* 
Improved  Anti-Hog-Cholera  Serum.    By  this  process  it  can  be  done  at  a  very  Low  Price. 
Write  or  wire  for  information.    Expert  veterinarians  furnished  to  inject  serum  if  requested. 


Mason  S.  Peters  Serum  Co. 


2512  0  STKEET 


SOUTH  OMAHA,  SEB. 


I 


A  erood  proposition  for 
agents  in  unoccupied  ter- 
ritory. WRITE  US 


Don't  Wet  Your  Hogs! 

USE  DRIDIP 

A  sure  remedy  for  Lice,  Scale,  Mange  and  Itch  on  hogs,  cattle,  chickens,  horses  and  all  livestock 

Cheaper  than  Dip   More  Effective.   Acts  quicker 

No  dipping  tanks  to  rust  out.    No  pneumonia  or  sore  eyes.    Saves  time  and  labor.  Something 
you  have  been  looking  for.    DRIDIP  can  be  used  anywhere  at  any  time 


A  POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT  and  LOUSE  KILLER 

Put  up  in  Wood  Drams,  100  lbs.,  $8.00—50  lbs.,  $4.50— 25  lbs.,  582.50 


5£*2£  The  Ungles-Hoggette  Manufacturing  Co.  E^TS! 


132   North   10th  Strest 
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JTHE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 


Wednesday,  December  31,  1913. 


AUCTIONEERS 


H.  S.  ALLEN 

Pure    Bred    Live    Stock  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  a  breeder  of  pure  bred 
live  stock.  Have  had  calls  In  six 
different  states  recently.  Write  or 
wire  me  foi  dates. 

RUSSELL.  IOWA. 


D.  H    CUNNINGHAM,  Livestock  Auctioneer 

Graduate  of  Ames  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 
Eight  years'  practical  experience.  Good  sales, 
everywhere.     For  terms  and  dates  address: 

I).    H.  CUNNINGHAM 
c/„  Citizens'  Nat'l  Bank.       WAYNE,  NEB. 


N.  G.  KRASCHEL. f  IOWA 

LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEER 

I  am  conducting  sales  for  the  best  breeders 
in  the  country.     WRITE  FOR  DATES. 

Carey  M.Jones 

LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEER 

PLENTY  OF  OPEN  DATES. 
14  N    Sacramento  Blvd.  CHICAGO 

Z.  S.  Branson 

Pure  Bred  Stock  &  Real  Estate  Auctioneer 
419  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


HOLSTEINS 


King  Segis  Pontine  Plus  94712 

Who  is  at  present  in  service  at  the  Genoa  Indian  School,  the  entire  show 
herd  being  bred  to  him,  including  a  large  number  from  other  herds.  His 
three-quarter  brother  sold  at  public  auction  at  Waterloo,  la.,  in  No- 
vember for  $3,500.  Bnll  calves  by  him  from  A.R.O.  dams  for  sale. 
Service  fee  $100.         NELSON  BROTHERS,  Stromsburg,  Nebraska. 


Fair  Acre  Friesian  Farms 

Prince  Katy,  grand  champion  bull,  heads 
our  herd.  Eight  young  bulls  of  choice 
breeding,  and  choice  individuals,  for  sale. 
BADGER  &  FROST         Central   City,  Neb 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

25  Red  Polled  Bulls 

These  are  choice,  well  bred  youngsters  ready 
for  service.  Reasonable  prices.  Correspond- 
ence and  inspection  solicited.  M.  H.  CHRIS- 
TIANSEN &  SON,  Plainview.  Nebraska. 

Twenty  Hereford  Bulls 

 FOR  SALE  

Ranging  in  ages  from  1  to  2  years.  Also  a 
few  bred  heifers.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
MOUSEL   BROS.  CAMBRIDGE.  NEB. 


Friesland  Farms  Holsteins 
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BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE  out  of 
A.  R.  O.  dams  and  from  KING 
SEGIS  LYONS  No.  87148  or  KAL- 
MUCK SKYLARK  JOHANNA  No. 
48832.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  OF  DE- 
SCRIPTION AND  PRICES.  DR.  B.  B. 
OAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


RED  POLLS:  Bulls  &  heifers  for  sale;  qual- 
ity the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  wants.    W.  F.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

A   GRAND    LOT    OF   HEREFORD  BULLS 

from  four  years  down;  some  money-making 
propositions  in  FEMALES.  SIX  toppy  big- 
type  POLAND  CHINA  male  pigs  by  BIG 
COMMANDER.  Priced  for  quick  removing. 
G   G.  CLEMENT  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


GROWTHY  HEREFORD  BULLS 

EITHER  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS.  SIRED  BY  BEAU  GONDOLINE,  REX 
ONWARD   4TH   AND   BEAU   DONALD   12TH.       THESE   BULLS   ARE   LARGELY  OUT 

OF  ANXIETY  4TH  BRED  COWS.       PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 
A.  SPOONER  &  SONS  MONDAMIN,  IOWA 

 SHORTHORNS  

8S— Big,  Lusty  Shorthorn  Bulls— 8  5 

We  offer  85  head  of  big,  lusty,  meaty  bulls  from  10  months  to  2  years  old. 
A  hundred  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  This  represents  surplus  salable  stock 
from  our  herd  of  over  400.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds  of  Short- 
horns west  of  Missouri  river.   We  solicit  correspondence  and  inspection. 
RILEY  BROTHERS  ALBION,  NEBRASKA 

BLUE  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

GROWTHY    SHORTHORN    BULLS   FOR    SALE    SIRED    BY    MERRY   ROBBIN  BY 
ROYAL  ROBBIN,   OUT   OF  RICHLY   BRED  DAMS. 
DAN  POWERS,  Proprietor  ULYSSES,  NEBRASKA 


RITCHIE  BROS  '  SHORTHORN  HERDS 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  coming  on  by  the 
great  bull  King  Fragrant.  Would  sell  King 
Fragrant  a  little  later  in  season.  Corres- 
pondence and  inspection  solicited.  Address: 
GEORGE  RITCHIE        GRESHAM,  NEB. 


Three  choice  March  and  April  calves  for 
sale,  by  Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumber- 
land s  Last,  and  out  of  big,  heavy-milking 
dams.     Address — 

C.  A.  RITCHIE  GRESHAM,  NEB 


(Herds  are  on  Adjoining  Farms) 


Shorthorn  Bulls  -  SCOTCH  FEMALES 

FOR  SALE.  THIRTY  splendid  young  bulls  ready  for  service  and  priced  right.  Scotci 
families  represented.  Largely  descendant*  of  the  Albert  Harrah  herd.  A  choice  lot  • 
females,  any  age.  GEORGE  D.  HARRAH.     NEWTON,  IOWJ 


Big  Shorthorn  Bulls 

A  number  of  choice  bulls  for  sale  by  RED 
GOODS  306558  and  EMMA'S  GOODS  371175 
P.  T    HAYS  BRADSHAW.  NEB. 

Choice  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Seven  sappy  youngsters;  reds  and  roans,  by 
COMET  by  Snowflake.  They  are  a  choice 
lot.     Address — 

W.  M.  TINDALL  BRADSHAW.  NEB. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

MURRAY'S   O.I.C.   BRED   SOWS  &  GILTS 

FOR  SALE — Four  big  type  boars  in  service 
at   tMs   time.     Also   a   few   good   fall  and 
spring  boars  for  sale  yet.     Fall  pigs,  both 
sexe-,  for  those  who  wish  them. 
CHAS.  H.  MURRAY  FRIEND,  NEB. 


SCOTCH   HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Royal  Gloucester  2d,  4  years  old;  2  yearling 
hulls  by  Secret  Hero  and  one  under-yearling 
calf  by  Victor  for  sale.      Good   colors  and 
heavy-milking  families.      Address — 
IRVIN   E.   WILSON       BELVIDERE  NEB 


ScE  Shorthorn  Bui's 

Tried  bull,  2  years  old,  by  FAVORITE 
GOODS  by  Choice  Goods,  and  3  bulls  14 
and  16  months  old,  two  by  FAVORITE 
OOODS  and  one  by  BURWOOD  SULTAN. 
THESE  ARE  GOOD.  ADDRESS— 
E.  J.  HAYS  YORK,  NEB 


Read  the  ads.— S.  R.  McKelvle,  Publisher. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Immuned  Hampshire  Boars 


FOR    SALE.     Big,    growthy    fall    and   spring  yearlings 
TRUE  3D.  PAULSEN'S  CHIEF  and  NEBRASKA  TOP 
C.  P.  PAULSEN 


by  such  sires  as  EVERETT 
PRICED  TO  MOVE. 

NORA,  NEBRASKA 


Fisher's    Hampshire  Boars 

qe.-crlptlons,  rqy  E.  FISHER,  WINSIDE,  NEBRASKA 


POLAND  CHINAS  _ 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

FOR   SALE  —  Sired   mostly  by  HADLEY'S 

MOGUL  and  MASTIFF'S  POINTER 
0    H.  SC1IRAM  NEWCASTLE.  NEB. 


1,000  Pound  Long  Wonder 

HEADS  MY  HERD. 
SPRING    AND   FALL   BOARS   FOR  SALE. 
ED.  DIFFEY   NORTH  BEND,  NEB. 

DVORAK'S  BIG  POLANDS 

ISO  spring  pigs,  sired  mostly  by  CON  J  a 
A"?r?f=.^e  ~-~mpion  Columbus,  and  BLUE 
\  \  I. LEY  EXCEPTION  2D.  GROWTHY 
SSi1^  PRICED    TO  MOVE 

1  RANK    DVORAK  HOWELLS.  NEB. 


SJvGV„iJKOWTHY  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING 
BOARS  FOR  SALE.  Early  farrow.  Sired  by 
DeKALB'S  KING  and  others.  Also  two 
«^aJ^°i(^S?.R£HERON  stallions  and  three 
SHORTHORN  BULLS.  PRICED  TO  MOVE 
D.  A.  REDIGER  MILFORD,  NEB. 

Elmsdale  Hampshire* 

Leading  blood  lines;  correct  type  and  belts 
and    prolific    strains.     Choice    spring  boars 
and  gilts  for  sale.      WRITE  OR  VISIT. 
W.   V.   HARVEY         CULBERTSON,  NEB. 

NICHOL  HAMPSHIRES 

Some   very   choice   stock,    both   sexes;  also 
twenty  September  pigs,  both  sexes,  at  S10  00 
apiece   if  sold   by  January  l,   1914  ' 
T.  T.  NICHOL  POOLE.  NEB. 


being  a  Frenchman  that  many  of  the  im- 
porters do  not.  The  importation  this  year 
is  uniformly  of  the  extreme  big  ones  and 
horsemen  in  the  market  for  this  kind  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  visit  Joseph 
Rousselle  &  Son,  Seward,  Neb.,  before 
buying.  • 
C,  W.  Francisco's  Poland  Sale 

C.  W.  Francisco,  Inland,  Neb.,  will  sell 
fifty-five  bred  Poland  China  sows  in  Hast- 
ings, Neb.,  February  3.  We  recently  saw 
1  is  offering  and  can  say  that  it  contains 
throughout  a  class  of  young  gilts  and  tried 
sows  that  are  going  to  make  the  buyers 
money.  The  forty  gilts  are  by  Young  Com- 
bination by  Combination,  dam  Cloverdale 
Lass  by  Pawnee  Chief,  Jr.,  by  Pawnee 
Chief,  one  of  the  greatest  sires  of  the  breed, 
by  the  1,000  pound  Logan  Chief  by  Chief 
Tecumseh  3d.  These  gilts  are  litter  mates 
to  forty  barrows  which  Mr.  Francisco  will 
market  next  month,  weighing  over  250 
pounds  on  the  average.  They  are  forty  of 
the  best  barrows  I've  ever  seen  and  will 
be  market-toppers.  Their  litter  sisters  and 
the  fifteen  aged  sows  in  this  sale  that  pro- 
duced them,  are  worth  putting  in  your  herd. 
The  offering  is  bred  to  a  heavy-boned, 
broad-built  son  of  Great  Combination,  out 
of  a  Blue  Bell  dam,  and  to  Commander  by 
Great  Victor  by  Big  Victor,  dam  Hannah  by 
Great  Hadley.  Commander  was  third  prize 
senior  boar  pig  at  Lincoln  this  fall.  He  is 
one  of  the  big,  smooth,  strong-backed,  toppy 
kind.  This  sale  will  give  a  chance  to  buy 
profitable  Poland  sows  at  reasonable  cost. 
Red  Knight  and  Long  Gano 

The  Red  Knight-Long  Gano  mixture  with 
a  splash  of  Crimson  Wonder  blood  has 
noticeably  raised  the  standard  in  E.  J. 
Brown's  herd  at  Osceola,  Neb.,  and  he  will 
put  forty-five  or  fifty  head  of  bred  sows 
through  the  sale  ring  February  25  that  are 
pood.  The  twenty  Long  Gano  fall  sows  are 
extra  promising  as  big  brood  sows.  Long 
Gano  is  making  absolutely  good  and  is  get- 
ting big  stuff.  He  is  forging  toward  the 
900  to  1.000  pound  mark  and  is  smooth  and 
good.  Fancy  Chief  and  Lucy's  Chief  are 
a  clever  pair  of  Crimson  Wonder  bred  year- 
ling boars  that  are  being  used  again  this 
season  and  have  already  sired  a  lot  of 
?ood  stuff  in  this  herd.  The  big  noise  is 
Col.  Knight,  by  Long  Gano  and  out  of  a 
Red  Knight  dam.  This  is  a  300-pound 
March  boar  that  combines  the  Gano  quality 
and  Red  Knight  thickness,  has  the  width, 
lines,  bones  and  breed  character  in  head 
and  ear  that  mark  him  a  great  prospect. 
Crimson  Gano  is  another  Long  Gano  young- 
ster that  promises  well.  Both  of  these  are 
being  used  on  sows  for  the  sale.  The  com- 
bination of  breeding  in  this  herd  is  highly 
commendable.  The  herd  shows  the  strength 
of  its  pedigree  combination.  Mr.  Brown 
has  five  or  six  boar  pigs  for  sale. 

Neuhofel  &  Sons'  Sow  Sale  Offering 

A  "rehash"  of  the  merits  of  The  Big 
Orphan  is  worthy  of  mention  in  order  that 
you  keep  in  mind  the  Neuhofel  &  Sons'  bred 
=ow  sale  in  Central  City,  February  4.  The 
Big  Orphan  won  third  in  900-pound  form 
as  a  two  year  old;  second  in  1,005-pound 
form  as  a  three-year-old.  and  first  and  grand 
champion  in  1,060-pound  form  this  year  as 
a  four-year-old.  Roundly  summed  up,  he 
is  the  peer  of  all  big-type  champions,  except 
his  brother,  the.  late  Columbus.  Neuhofel 
&  Sons  list  fifty  head  for  their  sale,  In- 
cluding two  of  the  best  tried  aged  sows  in 
the  herd;  six  or  eight  yearling  sows  that 
have  raised  litters;  a  choice  lot  of  gilts, 
and  the  twelve  best  and  biggest  summer 
yearling  sows  we  ever  saw.  These  twelve 
sows  are  by  the  A  Wonder  boar,  A  Won- 
der's Price,  and  are  bred  to  The  Big  Or- 
phan. The  harvest  from  this  combination 
will  be  worth  the  growing  and  reaping. 
Twenty  head  in  the  sale  are  bred  to  The 
Big  Orphan  and  the  balance  to  A  Wonder's 
Price;  Timm's  Great  Orphan  by  The  Big 
Orphan;  A  Columbus  Orphan  by  The  Big 
Orphan;  and  Orphan's  Chief  Price,  a  very 
promising  young  boar  by  Oakland's  Equal 
by  Smooth  Price,  dam  Timm's  Favorite  by 
The  Big  Orphan.  The  sale  Is  saturated 
with  The  Big  Orphan  breeding.  Send  for 
catalog. 

Livestock  Auctioneer 

H.  S.  Allen,  Russell,  Iowa,  who  has  been 
a  breeder  of  pure  bred  stock  for  the  past 
sixteen  years  has  recently  entered  into  the 
auctioneering  business,  and  the  sales  that 
he  has  made  and  has  assisted  in  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a  man  who  is  capable 
of  selling  pure  bred  stock  in  a  salesman- 
like manner.  He  has  made  a  number  of 
good  sales  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  at 
the  present  time  has  a  few  open  dates.  Mr. 
Allen  has  been  so  prominently  connected 
with  the  Duroc  Jersey  breed  that  he  is 
well  known  in  the  corn-belt  district.  He  is 
the  owner  of  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  the 
boar  that  has  sired  over  100  prize  winners. 
This  boar  is  still  in  the  herd  of  Mr.  Allen 
and  a  number  of  sows  in  his  sale  of 
February  4  are  bred  to  him.  He  is  a  won- 
derful sire  and  will  remain  on  the  Allen 
place  as  long  as  he  lives.  Mr.  Allen  pur- 
chased this  boar  when  he  was  six  months 
old  and  has  had  him  in  the  herd  for  nine 
years.  Many  of  his  sons  have  been  the 
making  of  herds  in  different  states  in  the 
corn  belt  and  this  breeding  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  our  Duroc  Jersey  breeders. 
He  has  shown  Durocs  for  twelve  years  and 
has  always  taken  home  his  share  of  the 
ribbons.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  good  auc- 
tioneer who  is  capable  of  handling  your 
sale,  it  will  be  well  to  write  Mr.  Allen. 
"King  Gano'' — "King  Gano" 

Get  that  name  fixed  in  mind,  because 
,'King  Gano"  is  a  "comer."  "King  Gano" 
is  the  young  King  The  Colonel  boar  at  the 
head  of  F.  E.  Merrick's  herd,  Osceola,  Neb., 
and  he  will  play  a  strong  part  in  Mr.  Mer- 
rick's sow  sale  February  24.  "King  Gano" 
is  by  King  The  Colonel  and  out  of  a  sister 
to  the  dam  of  Col.  Gano,  making  him  a  full 
brother  in  blood  to  Col.  Gano.  If  he  de- 
velops the  way  he  has  started  he  will  be 
one  of  the  best  Duroc  boars  of  the  breed. 
He  is  the  best  son  of  King  The  Colonel  that 
we  have  seen;  is  long  (extra  long),  very 
smooth,  strong  top  line  from  crest  to  root 
of  tail,  even  side  lines,  good  depth,  big 
bone  and  is  a  strappin',  vigorous  "doing" 
kind.  "King  Gano"  will  command  atten- 
tion as  a  sire  and  big-type  boar  in  the  near 
future.  Mr.  Merrick  is  using  this  boar 
freely  on  the  bunch  of  sows  that  go  in  his 
sale,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  a  class  of 
sows  that  should  produce  extra  well  from 
this  boar.  Gold  Model  by  Golden  Model  is 
the  senior  sire  in  service  in  this  herd.  Some 
good  gilts  by  him  are  in  the  sale  bred  to 
"King  Gano."  I  Am  Crimson  by  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder  is  also  the  sire  of  some 
of  the  gilts  and  has  been  used  on  sows  in 
the  gale.    This  will  be  a  well  balanced  offer- 


ing of  sows.  Mr.  Merrick  has  eight  spring 
boars,  that  are  right  good,  to  close  out  at 
little  above  market  price. 

Gates  &  Manes'  Shorthorns 

One  of  the  good  herds  of  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  Shorthorn  cattle  in  Nebraska 
is  the  one  owned  by  Gates  &  Manes  of 
Albion.  In  establishing  this  herd  great  care 
was  used  in  the  selection  of  individuals  of 
the  top  kind.  High  prices  were  paid  for 
many,  but  these  have  been  money-makers. 
At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  the  bull 
Gowanbank,  got  by  Imp.  Scotchbank,  and 
out  of  the  dam  Lady  Anne  by  Diamond 
Rex.  He  is  five  years  old  and  a  corking 
good  individual.  He  is  a  large  bull  and 
has  sired  a  very  choice  string  of  cattle  for 
the  owners.  It  is  seldom  that  you  see  as 
typy  a  bull  as  this  fellow  with  as  much 
scale.  One  of  their  choice  breeding  ma- 
trons is  Bapton  Marigold  by  Bapton  Coro- 
net, second  dam  Imp.  Marigold  4th.  She 
is  a  large  red  cow  and  is  the  dam  of  one 
of  the  best  young  bulls  in  the  herd.  This 
bull  would  have  made  a  good  showing  at 
the  stock  shows  this  season.  He  is  a  rich 
roan  in  color  and  sired  by  Gowanbank.  This 
calf  was  dropped  April  27,  1913,  and  is  the 
making  of  a  good  herd  bull.  He  is  a  calf 
that  will  go  out  and  make  good  in  strong 
company.  The  dam  is  in  calf  again  to  the 
same  bull  and  will  certainly  be  a  cow  that 
you  can  buy  at  most  any  price  and  she 
will  make  good  interest  on  your  money. 
Another  grand  good  breeding  cow  in  the 
herd  is  Butterfly  9th,  by  Lord  Missie,  out 
of  a  dam  by  Godwin.  This  breeding  is  one 
of  the  Allen  crosses,  an  intermingling  of 
blood  lines  that  has  proven  very  satisfac- 
tory. She  is  also  large,  in  fact  it  is  hard 
to  find  cows  in  the  herd  that  do  not  have 
a  remarkable  amount  of  scale.  Royal 
Queen,  by  that  great  breeding  bull  Glad- 
stone, out  of  a  Royal  Prince  dam,  has  been 
raising  some  good  calves,  and  she  is  among 
the  choice  individuals  of  the  herd.  Princess 
Scot,  by  Crimson  Scot,  dam  by  Canure,  is 
a  good  Orange  Blossom  cow,  and  good 
enough  to  go  into  any  breeding  herd.  Oak- 
wood  Lavender  2d,  by  Emperor  2d,  a 
straight  Lavender  bred  cow,  has  been  one 
of  their  best  producers.  Another  good  ma- 
tron is  Orange  Gem  2d,  by  Victor  Sultan, 
out  of  a  dam  by  Godwin,  another  one  of 
the  good  Allen  crosses,  and  a  great  calf 
raiser.  One  of  the  very  choice  young  things 
is  a  yearling  Scotch  heifer,  Lovatt  Princess 
Royal,  by  the  well  known  show  and  breed- 
ing bull,  Lovatt  Champion.  She  is  of  show- 
yard  character,  and  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  some  herd  that  will  make  the 
circuit  next  season.  A  number  of  the  cows 
are  by  Lord  Matchless  255634.  There  is 
from  fifty  to  sixty  head  in  the  herd  now. 
and  everything  will  be  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion in  a  dispersion  sale  to  be  held  on  the 
farm  near  Albion  some  time  in  the  spring. 
The  Great  Beau  Mischief 

We  have  heard  several  breeders  express 
themselves,  and  they  are  among  the  best 
and  most  successful  breeders  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  Beau  Mischief  bull  owned 
by  Mousel  Bros,  at  Cambridge,  Neb.,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  sires  of  the  Hereford  breed. 
Although  this  great  herd,  owned  by  Mousel 
Bros.,  have  had  several  breeding  sires  of 
note  doing  service  in  it,  both  the  boys  are 
free  to  admit  that  they  never  owned  a 
bull  that  sired  such  good  typy  stuff,  with 
such  depth  of  body,  strong,  wide  backs 
and  uniform  stuff  as  does  their  present 
bull,  Beau  Mischief.  This  year  they  had 
no  intention  of  going  to  the  International 
until  just  a  short  time  before,  and  they 
sent  down  a  calf  herd  of  five  head,  and 
this  herd  made  a  remarkable  showing  at 
one  of  the  strongest  shows  that  has  ever 
been  held.  The  herd  was  all  sired  by  Beau 
Mischief.  They  won  first  on  the  senior 
heifer  calf.  Mischief  Maker  36th,  one  of  the 
sensational  heifers  at  the  show.  This  calf 
herd  and  several  other  individuals  from 
Mousel  Bros."  herd  will  go  to  the  Denver 
show,  and  all  this  show  stuff  will  be  in- 
cluded in  a  public  sale  which  will  be  held 
at  Cambridge,  Neb.,  on  January  2S.  There 
will  be  about  seventy  head  in  this  offering, 
forty  head  of  bulls  and  thirty  females,  con- 
taining some  of  the  most  sensational  herd 
hull  propositions  that  they  have  ever  pro- 
duced. The  blood  of  the  great  Beau  Mis- 
chief, Princeps  A.  by  Princeps  4th  and 
Sensation  predominates.  About  half  of  the 
offering  will  be  sired  by  Beau  Mischief. 
The  heifer  calf  which  won  at  Chicago  is 
out  of  the  dam  Germania  2d,  by  Princeps 
4th.  She  is  an  October  heifer  and  will  be 
sold  open.  Mousel  Bros,  are  also  putting 
in  three  senior  heifer  calves,  and  all  three 
of  these  calves  have  tremendous  scale.  Two 
were  at  Chicago,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  they  won  third  on  calf  herd  there. 
One  of  the  very  choice  attractions  in  this 
sale  will  be  Mary  Mischief,  by  Beau  Mis- 
chief, out  of  the  dam  Mary  Helmig,  a 
daughter  of  Princeps  A.  This  heifer  is  a 
full  sister  to  the  $950  bull.  Beau's  Con- 
tender, that  Will  Hutchins  purchased  at  the 
Grand  Island  sale.  She  is  a  remarkable 
heifer  in  several  respects,  carrying  lots  of 
length,  great  depth  of  body,  and  will  make 
a  strong  show  cow  for  next  year's  sale. 
The  senior  yearling,  Mischievous  31st,  by 
Beau  Mischief,  out  of  a  dam  by  Princeps 
4th  that  was  seventh  at  Chicago,  is  one 
of  the  best  that  they  have  ever  produced. 
They  never  had  a  heifer  that  was  any 
thicker  or  carried  any  more  scale.  She  Is 
good  all  over.  She  is  mated  with  Beau 
Denver  to  calve  soon  after  the  sale.  An- 
other very  promising  heifer  is  Mischief 
Maker  21st.  an  April  yearling  by  Beau 
Mischief,  and  out  of  the  dam  Dora's  March 
On  by  March  On  6th.  She  is  a  very  breedy 
type  and  a  good  prospect  for  show.  She 
will  probably  be  mated  with  one  of  their 
best  bulls  and  will  certainly  be  a  bargain 
for  someone.  May  Belle  21st  by  Beau  Mis- 
chief, and  out  of  the  dam  May  Belle  20th 
by  Pallidan,  a  full  sister  to  the  good  bull 
calf  Beau  Mischief  40th,  will  be  one  of  the 
very  choice  things  that  is  sold  in  this 
ottering.  The  young  stuff  is  very  typy  and 
is  uniform.  As  special  attractions,  they 
are  going  to  include  some  of  their  very 
best  breeding  matrons.  Mousel  Bros,  have 
been  offered  some  mighty  fancy  prices  for 
some  of  these  cows,  but  have  refused  to 
let  them  go.  and  will  include  them  in  this 
sale.  One  of  these  is  Germania  2d,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Lamplighter,  a  young  cow  that 
has  produced  three  calves  and  each  a  good 
one,  being  the  dam  of  the  first  prize  senior 
heifer  calf  at  Chicago.  She  is  bred  again 
to  Beau  Mischief,  and  due  to  calve  soon 
after  sale  day.  She  will  certainly  be  a 
great  proposition  for  someone  looking  for 
a  valuable  matron  to  put  in  their  herd. 
What  can  you  expect  from  such  a  cow 
when  she  has  such  a  reputation  as  a  pro- 
ducer?   Lilac,  by  Good  Luck,  an  Anxiety  4th 
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bred  bull,  out  of  the  dam  Lily,  the  dam 
of  Beau  Mischief  15th  that  heads  a  prom- 
inent herd  in  Nebraska,  is  another  choice 
cow  for  someone  to  look  up.  The  cow  Gypsy 
Queen,  by  Beau  Mischief,  out  of  the  dam 
Missouri  Queen  3d,  one  of  the  best  daugh- 
ters of  Beaumont,  out  of  the  noted  cow 
Fowler  Queen,  making  her  better  than  a 
three-fourths  sister  to  Beau  Mousel,  the 
bull  that  heads  Dr.  DeWitt's  herd  of  Colo- 
rado, for  which  he  paid  $1,000  at  the 
Mousel  sale,  will  be  mated  with  Parsifal 
and  will  certainly  be  a  choice  cow  for  some- 
one to  take  home.  The  big  end  of  the 
females  are  young  and  will  be  sold  bred. 
In  the  bull  line  there  will  be  a  special  at- 
traction in  the  April  yearling  Beau  March 
On,  sired  by  Beau  Mischief,  out  of  a 
March  On  bred  cow.  He  is  a  bull  of  show- 
yard  characteristics,  very  even  from  end 
to  end  and  is  good  enough  to  go  to  the 
head  of  any  of  our  most  noted  herds.  An- 
other top  notcher  is  Beau  Mischievous  2d, 
by  Beau  Mischief;  the  dam  is  the  grand 
champion  cow  Graceful  2d  by  Paragon.  He 
is  an  October  calf  and  is  considered  by 
Mousel  Bros  to  be  as  good,  if  not  the  best 
calf  at  his  age,  that  they  have  ever  raised. 
He  has  a  beautiful  coat,  an  excellent  head 
and  his  underpinning  is  good.  Beau  Mis- 
chief 40th,  a  May  calf,  is  a  star  among 
others  for  his  age.  He  is  by  Beau  Mischief 
and  his  dam  is  May  Belle  20th,  one  of  the 
best  breeding  cows  the  breed  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Robert  Mousel,  who  has  judged 
at  many  of  the  leading  stock  shows,  and 
his  judgment  is  considered  good  among  our 
best  breeders,  says  that  this  calf  looks 
more  like  his  sire  than  any  they  have  ever 
raised.  He  has  a  great  top  and  is  typical 
all  over.  He  is  certainly  a  great  herd 
bull  proposition.  Among  the  other  very 
choice  bull  propositions  is  Beau  Arrow  by 
Beau  Mischief,  a  line  bred  Beau  Mischief 
calf.  Beau  Mischief  30th,  by  the  same 
sire,  a  full  brother  to  the  junior  yearling 
show  heifer  Mischief  Maker  21st;  Beau 
Mystic,  by  the  same  sire,  out  of  the  dam 
Miss  Princeps  41st;  this  calf  is  chuck  full  of 
quality,  is  a  very  thick-backed  fellow  and 
will  be  a  valuable  young  bull  for  someone- 
In  a  later  issue  we  will  have  more  to  say 
in  regard  to  these  Herefords. 

Wolf  Bros.'  Percherons  and  Belgians 

Wolf  Bros,  of  Albion,  Neb.,  importers  of 
Percherons  and  Belgians,  this  year  are  in 
a  position  to  show  horsemen  who  are  look- 
ing for  the  very  best,  a  better  class  of 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  We  have  in- 
spected this  importation  since  the  state  fair 
and  are  free  to  state  that  we  think  they 
have  made  one  of  the  best  importations 
of  Percheron  and  Belgian  horses  that  ever 
came  to  Nebraska.  They  have  more  size, 
straight  through;  in  fact,  the  two-year-old 
colts  will  weigh  very  favorably  with  the 
average  aged  horses.  When  we  were  at 
their  barns  a  short  time  ago  several  of 
their  two-year-old  stallions  were  weighed 
by  us  and  they  tipped  the  beam  at  over 
2,000  pounds.  You  may  go  to  their  barns 
and  weigh  these  stallions  for  yourself  and 
be  convinced  that  these  importers  have  the 
goods.  They  have  ten  of  these  two-year-old 
Percherons  that  will  weigh  a  ton  each, 
good  and  strong.  One  of  their  very  choice 
two-year-olds  is  the  black  Libretto,  weigh- 
ing over  a  ton.  He  is  a  very  strong  built 
horse,  well  muscled,  a  very  stylish  fellow 
and  has  strong,  well-set  legs.  He  is  a  horse 
that  is  good  enough  to  head  one  of  the 
very  best  studs  and  is  one  of  the  very 
choice  stallions  which  they  brought  across. 
Another  corking  good  one  Is  the  gray 
Percheron  stallion  Logician,  weighing  2,020 
pounds.  He  is  thick,  compact  and  true  to 
the  Percheron  type;  in  a  good  gaited  fellow 
with  splendid  action.  The  two-year-old 
black  Percheron,  Lordlnaire,  weighing  close 
to  a  ton.  is  a  horse  with  exceptionally 
strong  show-yard  characteristics,  lots  of 
size  and  plenty  of  quality.  The  yearling 
Belgian  stallion,  Highlander,  weighing  over 
1,500  pounds,  is  an  extra  good  individual 
and  Is  certainly  a  horse  that  should  go 
to  some  man  looking  for  the  very  best,  as 
it  took  a  big  price  to  bring  this  fellow 
across.  Another*  choice  Belgian  is  the 
two-year-old  chestnut  sorrel,  Reubens, 
weighing  2,040  pounds,  a  horse  that  is  well 
built,  carrying  plenty  of  quality,  lots  of 
bone  and  well-set  legs.  The  two-year-old 
sorrel  Belgian  stallion,  Horace,  an  outstand- 
ing colt,  will  easily  mature  into  a  2,200  or 
2.400  pound  horse.  The  three-year-old  roan 
stallion,  Micmac,  weighing  over  a  ton  in 
just  ordinary  condition,  is  another  one  of 
the  really  good  horses  which  they  have  in 
their  sale  barn.  They  have  another  corking 
good  three-year-old  bay  horse,  Infant, 
weighing  2,180  pounds,  and  he  is  not  in 
extremely  high  flesh.  Mr.  Julius  Wolf,  who 
made  this  importation  this  year,  states  that 
the  good  ones  were  harder  to  get  than  ever 
before,  but  that  they  have  brought  over 
only  the  very  best,  even  though  they  had 
to  pay  prices  which  looked  pretty  high. 
Visit  their  importing  barns  at  Albion,  Neb., 
if  you  are  in  the  market  for  high  class 
Percherons  and  Belgians.  We  call  your 
attention  to  their  announcement  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

The  Dietsch  Stock  Farm 

It  was  our  recent  pleasure  to  visit  the 
stock  farm  owned  by  K.  F.  Dietsch  of 
Orleans,  Neb.,  who  operates  one  of  the 
biggest  and  best  herds  of  Poland  Chinas 
and  Shorthorns  in  the  state,  and  will  say 
that  he  is  of  the  progressive  sort.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  visit  his  herd  ever 
since  he  started  in  the  business  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  note  an  improvement  in 
his  herd  every  time  we  have  called  on 
him.  He  is  a  man  who  exercises  good 
judgment  in  his  selections,  is  very  careful 
about  his  mating,  and  is  what  we  call  an 
extra  good  feeder.  He  never  pampers  his 
stuff,  but  just  keeps  it  coming  along  in 
nice  breeding  condition — just  in  high  enough 
flesh  to  get  the  very  best  of  results.  He 
has  made  a  number  of  sales  that  have  been 
successful  from  a  financial  standpoint,  and 
the  buyers  have  got  good  results  from  the 
stuff  they  have  purchased  from  Mr.  Dietsch, 
as  reports  will  show.  His  herd  of  Short- 
horns is  practically  all  Scotch.  In  his  last 
cattle  sale  he  sold  practically  everything 
which  was  not  up  to  his  standard  from  a 
pedigree  standpoint.  He  believes  in  rais- 
ing the  best,  and  just  a  short  time  ago  he 
sold  a  young  calf  not  a  year  old  for  $250, 
and  the  fellow  thought  he  was  a  bargain. 
This  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Die,tsch  has 
made  an  improvement  in  the  breeding  busi- 
ness, and  the  young  stock  which  he  has 
on  hand  at  the  present  time  shows  a  very 
strong  uniformity,  which  it  takes  some 
years  of  practical  breeding  to  obtain.  His 
herd  Is  headed  by  the  best  bull  which 
George  Allen  &  Sons  sold  last  year,  Count 
Victor  by  Victor  Sultan,  a  son  of  White- 
hall  Sultan.     He  has  made  remarkable  de- 


velopment since  Mr.  Dietsch  purchased  him, 
and  it  would  take  a  good  long  figure  to 
buy  this  bull  from  the  Dietsch  stock  farm 
now.  The  young  stuff  which  he  has  on  his 
place  is  sired  by  Golden  Prince,  Clipper 
Star  and  Victor  Star.  His  breeding  ma- 
trons are  all  regular  producers  and  good 
calf  raisers.  He  has  a  high  class  lot  of 
breeding  and  individual  show  quality.  In 
the  spring  he  will  have  about  ten  young 
bulls  that  are  the  right  kind  which  he  will 
either  sell  at  private  treaty  or  put  In  some 
combination  sale.  Mr.  Dietsch's  Poland 
China  herd  consists  of  some  of  the  best 
bred  boars  and  brood  sows  that  he  could 
buy  at  good,  big  figures.  The  spring  gilts 
are  sired  mostly  by  Dietsch's  Hadley  by 
Pan  Hadley  and  Dietsch's  Combination  by 
Mammoth  Ideal,  two  boars  that  have  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  sire  good  stuff. 
He  has  a  good  bunch  of  fall  yearlings,  sired 
mostly  by  Dietsch's  Hadley.  Some  are  by 
Second  Look  by  First  Look.  Among  the 
tried  sows  we  find  such  sires  as  Big  Ben 
and  Big  Jumbo  represented.  Mr.  Dietsch 
was  out  for  one  of  the  best  boars  he  could 
find  this  fall  and  finally  purchased  the 
boar,  Metal  Top,  from  D.  C.  Lonergan  of 
Florence,  Neb.  He  is  sired  by  I  Am  Big 
Too  and  about  half  of  the  offering  of  forty 
sows,  which  he  will  sell  on  March  3,  will 
be  bred  to  this  good  boar.  It  will  be  a 
grand  opportunity  to  pick  up  some  good, 
practical  sows  at  your  own  prices.  Metal 
Top  is  an  extra  good  individual,  carries  his 
width  very  evenly,  has  a  well  sprung  rib 
and  good,  strong,  heavy  bone.  The  rest 
of  the  offering  will  be  bred  to  his  two 
other  boars. 

Armstrong:  &  Sons'  Duroc  Sale 
J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks,  Neb.,  sell 
forty-five  head  of  bred  sows  in  their  annual 
January  sale.  January  22.  the  day  follow- 
ing the  Hinklc  sale.  They  have  a  good 
offering,  representing  the  principal  show 
families  of  recent  years.  Model  Again,  the 
chief  sire  in  service  and  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  best  Golden  Model  boars  in  the  west, 
is  the  sire  of  much  of  the  fall  and  spring 
sows,  and  a  number  in  the  sale  are  bred 
to  him.  Silver  Model  by  Model  Again,  and 
much  the  same  pattern,  having  very  sim- 
ilar outline,  is  a  growthy  fall  boar  that  is 
mated  with  several  sows  in  the  sale:  Buddy 
King,  by  the  champion  Valley  King  and 
out  of  an  extra  "meaty,"  "showy"  Freed's 
Colonel  dam.  is  a  thick  youngster  of  good 
type  that  has  been  used  some;  but  the  most 
of  the  offering  are  bred  to  Nebraska  Colonel, 
a  spring  boar  bought  in  Ohio  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  breeding  season.  He  is  by  C.  J. 
Top  Colonel  by  Morton's  Top  Colonel,  dam 
Pilot  Fancy  by  Col's  Pilot  Wonder.  Mor- 
ton's Top  Colonel  is  a  grandson  of  the 
$8,000  King  of  Colonels.  The  sire  of  the 
dam  of  this  pig,  Nebraska  Colonel,  sold  for 
$1,250  and  was  the  1912  champion  of  Ohio, 
he  by  the  grand  champion  Kelley's  Pilot 
Wonder.  This  new  line  of  show  breeding 
should  appeal  to  parties  wanting  new 
blood  in  their  herd.  Note  the  ad  of  this 
sale  in  the  January  7  issue  of  The  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 


THE  JUDGE  SALE 

The  Shorthorn  sale  of  J.  T.  Judge,  held 
at  Carroll,  Iowa,  December  17,  resulted  in 
an  average  of  $234  on  the  forty-seven  head 
sold.  It  was  a  very  useful  offering  and 
had  the  cattle  been  carrying  more  flesh  the 
average  would  have  been  higher,  but  this 
was  Mr.  Judge's  way  of  selling  and  it  will 
probably  be  of  greater  value  to  the  pur- 
chasers to  buy  the  stuff  In  the  condition  it 
was  sold  rather  than  to  have  it  fitted  in 
show  shape.  The  high  class  lot  of  stuff 
sold  speaks  very  highly  for  Mr.  Judge  as 
one  of  our  most  constructive  breeders. 
Breeders  were  present  from  several  different 
states  and  the  quality  of  the  cattle  offered 
met  their  approval.  The  top  of  the  sale 
was  $465,  paid  by  J.  U.  Cobb  of  Correction- 
ville.  Iowa,  for  the  great  young  bull  Sultan's 
Diamond.  He  was  the  bull  which  Mr. 
Judge  has  used  in  his  herd  a  short  time 
and  he  certainly  sold  at  a  bargain  price. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  Whitehall  Sultan  and 
out  of  a  dam  by  Golden  Favorite,  a  son  of 
Golden  Drop  Victor.  There  were  several 
corking  good  bull  propositions  and  one  of 
these  was  picked  up  by  a  Nebraska  firm. 
This  was  the  choice  bull  Walnut  Victor  that 
was  bought  by  Herschel  Smith  &  Son  of 
Tobias,  Neb.,  for  $310.  He  was  considered 
by  some  as  the  second  top,  if  not  the  top 
bull  sold.  He  is  a  very  thick,  deep  calf,  got 
by  Sultan  Standard,  and  out  of  a  dam  by 
Lord  Missie.  Col.  Woods  did  the  selling  In 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  A  complete 
list  of  sales  follow: 

SUMMARY 

12  bulls   brought    $3,325;  av  $277 

35  females  brought....  $7,773;  av  $222 

47  head    brought  $11,098;  av  $234 

0 —  J.  U.  Cobb,  Correctionvllle,   la  $465 

1 —  Cahill  Bros.,   Rockford,   la   400 

2—  Edd.   Huffman,   Ida  Grove,   la   325 

3—  Herschel   Smith  &  Son,   Tobias....  310 

4 —  W.  W.   Griffith,  Lanesboro,   la   415 

5—  J.  W.   Stutcel,  Audubon,   la   225 

6—  John   Hudson,   Shelden,   la   195 

7—  J.  W.   Dugan,   Kinsley,   la   210 

8—  W.   C.  Meyers,   Carroll,   la   185 

9 —  Smith  Baumert,   So.   English,   la. . .  210 

10 —  J.   J.   Fogerty,   Central  City,   la...  280 

11—  George  Gramco,  Persia,  la   105 

12—  J.  W.  Barber,  Skidmore,  Mo   235 

13 —  Frank  Toyne,   Lanesboro,   la   330 

14 —  J.  W.   Earl,   Pocahontas,  la   400 

15 —  Neal   Blair,   Dayton,   la   225 

16 —  Neal  Blair    275 

17 —  James    Blair,    Dayton,    la   200 

18—  E.  R.  Silliman,  Colo,  la   210 

19 —  Drey  Bros.,  Early,  la   225 

20 —  John  Rasmuss,  Lake  City,  la   265 

21 —  C.  A.  Eldsen,  Wall  Lake,  la   305 

22 —  John    Rasmuss    240 

23 —  J.   W.   Barber   250 

24 —  J.   F.   Buckensted,   DIersville,   la...  170 

26 —  W.   F.   Barber,   Skidmore,   Mo   130 

27 —  J.  J.  Richardson,  Wall  Lake,  la...  255 

28 —  Drey    Bros   170 

29 —  E.   R.   Silliman   195 

30— W.   F.   Barber   215 

31 —  C.  F.  Jones,  Ripley,  la   300 

32 —  Frank  Toyne    140 

33 —  E.   Coglon,    Ekarla,   la   255 

34 —  Thomas   Burns,   Jr.,    Breda,   la....  140 

35 —  J.  A.  Kilgore,  Sterling,  111   215 

36 —  W.  F.   Barber   200 

37 —  E.  E.  Handley,  Carroll,  la  135 

38 —  Neal    Blair    165 

39 —  E.   B.   Thomas,   Audubon,   la   210 

40 —  J.   A.   Richardson   185 

41 —  Neal    Blair    195 

42—  T.  J.  Conklln,  Adaira,   la   240 

43 —  W.   F.    Barber   125 

44—  F.  A.  Shirtcllff,  Charter  Oak,  la...  155 

45 —  Glen    Oldsen    100 

46 —  J.   W.    Barber   145 

47 —  H    ft.  Harden.  Corning.   T»    105 


Polled  Durham  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

A  Cruickshank  Victoria,  right  in  every  way.    2.500  pounds  in  flesh.    FIVE  SAPPY  YOUNG 
BULLS  FOR  SALE.     ALSO   FEMALES.     Inspection  and   correspondence  solicited. 
JAMES  B.  SMILEY  THEDFORD,  NEBRASKA 

BERKSHIRES 

IMMUNE  SPRING  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

1  HAVE  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF  SPRING  BOARS  FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS'  PRICES. 
THEY  ARE  ALL  IMMUNE.  CHAS.  Y.  THOMPSON,  WEST  POINT,  NEBRASKA 

Big,  Smooth  Berkshire  Spring  Males 

Some  choice  herd  boar  prospects..  Priced  very  reasonable. 
Sired  mostly  by  BARON  PEABODY  10TH.    Write  or  visit. 


GEO.  PORTER, 


Stanton,  Nebraska 


DUROC  JERSEYS 

Ten  Duroc  Jersey  Fall  Boars 

FOR    SALE.       GROWTHY    FELLOWS.        SIRED    BY    BELLE'S    CRIMSON  WONDER, 

COL.  CHIEF  AND  B.  &  L.'s  WONDER.     ALSO  A  GOOD  JUNIOR  YEARLING. 
A.  R.  BARNES  PETERSBURG,  NEBRASKA 

Immune  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

A   NUMBER   OF   BIG.   GROWTHY.    STRONG-BONED   FELLOWS   THAT  WILL  MAKE 

GOOD  HERD  BOARS.     PRICED  VERY  REASONABLE  TO  MOVE  AT  ONCE. 
J.  R.  BLACKBURN  ORD,  NEBRASKA 


IMMUNE  DUROC  JERSEYS— One  yearling 
boar  for  sale.  Also  20  young  sows,  spring 
gilts  and  yearlings,  by  LaFollette  2d  and 
others,  bred  to  smch  boars  as  Model  D.  Boy, 
Red  Top  LaFollette  and  a  son  of  Valley 
King.  HENRY  O.  AASE,  Bradish,  Neb. 

DUROC    HERD    BOAR    FOR  SALE 

Old  Pontlac,  a  500-lb.  fall  boar,  very  heavy 
bone  and  good  type.  A  grandson  of  B.  &  L.'s 
Wonder  and  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder.  Eight 
spring  boars  left.  PRICES  REASONABLE. 
F    A.  SCOFIELD  COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

225 -lb.,  Duroc  Boars 

Heavy-boned,  stretchy  fellows.  Sired  by 
GOLDEN  ROD  KING.  CHOICE  $35.00. 
JAMES  CONKLING  FRANKLIN,  NEB. 

K0EHLM00S'  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

Spring  males  with  plenty  of  bone  and  good 
growth  sired  by  CRITIC  B.,  COL.  TIPPY, 
FANCY  WONDER  &  MELINA'S  WONDER. 
HENRY    KOEHLMOOS         PILGER,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  mostly  by  Willowdale  Advance  by  a  son 
of  Advance.    Others  by  W.B.'s  Golden  Model. 

WILLOWDALE    STOCK  FARM 
J.  N.  Forbes.  Mgr.        PLAINVIEW,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SPRING  BOARS 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  RED  CHIEF  WON- 
DER, COL.  MUNCIE,  CRITIC  B.,  VALLEY 

KING  and  others. 
C.  E.  PETERSON  &  SON      GENOA.  NEB. 

Long  Gano-Duroc  Boars 

Big  type  herd  boars  for  sal,e  by  LONG 
GANO,  RED  KNIGHT  and  CRIMSON 
WONDER  breeding. 

E    J.   BROWN  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 

IMMUNE  GILTS 

Sired  by  Lincoln  Chief  2d,  and  a  few  tried 
sows   sired   by   Golden   Model   4th,    bred  to 
Sensation    Wonder    2d   and    Prince  Muncie, 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
ED.   M.   KERN  STANTON,  NEB. 


HORSES 


Wolf  Bros.  Percherons  and  Belgians 


mares  of  the  above 
Europe.    Big,  heavy 


Carefully  selected  stallions  and 
breeds  from  the  very  best  studs  of 

boned  and  rugged.  Sound  and  are  priced  well  worth  the 
money.    If  you  want  the  real  good  ones  call  and  see  us. 

WOLF  BROS.  Albion,  Nebraska 


AMERICA'S  FAMED  HORSE  DISTRICTS 


This  particular  district,  famed  for  Percherons.  The  Chandler  herd  noted  for 
draftiness.  substance  and  bone,  is  a  strong  factor  in  turning  the  tide  to  Amer- 
ican-bred Percherons.  Possibly  not  French  fat.  but  bigger  frames,  stronger  vi- 
tality, better  feet  and  legs.  American  users  love  this  useful  type  and  get  them 
^T253_         b!§L  bH-19h   reS.   studs,  yearHnjjs  to  fours.     Write  today. 


FRED  CHANDLER 


ROUTE  7 


lte  today. 

CHARIION,  IOWA    *Ct!  4t 


YOlir  ChOICC  Percheron°  and 
■hmmmm  Belgian  Stallions 


at  a  Profit  off  $100.00 

We    intend  BBBIBBllimilH 

you  your  choice  of 

any  stallion  owned  by  us  by  revealing 
to  you  the  absolute  cost  of  importing 
and  keep  with  our  profit  of  $100.  This 
imported  stock  is  the  best  that  money 
can  buy  and  a  positive  guarantee,  from 
us,  goes  with  each  purchase.  We  so- 
licit your  correspondence,  invite  your 
mspection  and  personal  acquaintance. 
We  will  show  you  their  cost — to  us — 
in  plain  figures.  INVESTIGATE! 
FORD  HORSE  IMPORTING  CO.,  Inc. 
Parker,  South  Dakota 


Champion  Shires  and  Percherons 

Nine  firsts  and  championship  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair,  1913.  Stallions  for  sale. 
Address  or  visit — 

CHARLES    H.    ZACHRY        MERNA,  NEB. 


Read  the  ads. — S.  R.  McKelvie  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

PERCHERON 

Stallions  and  Mares 

From  2  to  5  years  old 
SINGMASTER  & 
WALKER 

BARN  "S" 

STOCK  YARDS 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


3 


Percheron 

Stud  Colts 

FOR    SALE.     Sired   by   the   champion  and 
strong  breeding   sire   DUKE    (DUC  68397) 
One  out  of  an   imported  dam 

A  FEW  YOUNG  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
DAN  CAHILL  ST.  EDWARD,  NEB. 

Ten  Head  of  Percheron 

and  SHIRE  MARES  for  sale.  Imported 
and   home   bred.     PRICED  TO  MOVE. 

GEORGE  BURROWS  ADAMS.  NEB. 

Kentucky  Jack  and  Percheron  Farms — 200 

head  big  bone  Kentucky  Mammoth  jacks, 
Percherons  and  saddle  horses.  Special  prices 
in  half  car  or  carload  lots.  2500  bu.  blue- 
grass  seed.  Write  your  wants  or  visit  farms. 
COOK  &  BROWN.  Props.,     Lexington,  i 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  Stallions 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  gooa  stallion  to  head  your  herd  of  mares. 

or  if  you  wish  to  make  high  interest  on  your 
money  by  buying  a  stallion  to  stand  in  your 
neighborhood,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  us  at  once. 

Our  new  importation  of  stallions  cannot  be 
beat.    Quality  extra  high  and  prices  'ow. 

We  have  a  few  home  bred  stallions  which 
we  have  priced  from  $400  to  $600. 

Good  stallion  colts  to  turn  ou  the  range  at 
prices  from  $200  to  $300. 

Come  to  Lincoln  and  see  these  horses  or  send  for  our  big  horse  book. 


Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 


Box  13 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 
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Scotch 

and 

Scotch- 
Topped 


Cattle 

with 

Show- 
yard 

Records 


Herd  Bull  Gowanbank  and  show  cows  included  in  the  Dispersion  Sale  of  March  18 


Kind  of  Cattle  in  Gates  &  Manes  Herd 

To  Be  Dispersed 

Wednesday,  March  (8,  1914 
Albion  Neb. 


Herd-Bull 

Material 


Choice 
Breeding  Cows 


This  noted  Show  and  Breeding  Herd  Offered  at  Private  Treaty 

Anxiety  and  Lord  Wilton  Strains 

Such  bulls  as  VINCENT  2D  (2800  lbs.);  DAINTY  DAVIE  (24001bs.1  by  Lamplighter;  ANXIETY  MONARCH  (2800  lbs.);  BEAU  DON- 
ALD 28TH  (2800  lbs.);  MONARCH  OF  SHADELAND  3D  (3000  lbs.)  still  in  herd;  and  BEAU  OF  SHADELAND  31ST  (2700  lbs.),  still  in 
herd,  have  been  prominent  sires  used  in  this  great  herd. 

THIRTY-FIVE  BREEDING  COWS,  some  with  calves  at  foot,  others  bred,  and  the  herd  bull,  BEAU  OF  SHADELAND  31  ST,  will  be 
sold  now.  OTHERS  TO  GO  IN  SPRING  SALE,  APRIL  15-16.  A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PURCHASE  THE  VERY  HEART  OF 
THIS  WELL  KNOWN  HERD.    PRICED  TO  MOVE.    FARM  IS  SOLD. 

W.  N.  ROGERS  McCook,  Nebraska 


Beau  Mischief 

MOUSEL  BROS.'  GREAT  SIRE 
Half  of  the  offering  to  be  sold  January  28 
1914,  will  be  by  this  sire  of  show  cattle. 

THEIR  SHOW  HERD  AT  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL, making  a  sensational  record,  were  all 
by  this  great  bull,  and  are  all  included  in  the 
sale.    Many  others  of  the  same  kind  go  in. 

Watch  other  announcement* 


Important  Message! 

From  Mousel  Bros,  of  Cambridge,  Neb.,  who  own  one  of  the  great,  if  not 
the  greatest,  breeding  sire  of  the  Hereford  breed: 

"Announcing  our  great  sale  of  January  28,  1914,  will  tell  you  of  our 
offering  of  seventy  head  of  strictly  high  class  Herefords.  There  will  be  forty 
bulls  and  thirty  females,  containing  some  of  the  most  sensational  herd  bulls 
and  show  prospects  ever  produced  on  our  farm.  The  blood  of  the  great  Beau 
Mischief  and  Princeps  A.  by  Princeps  4th  and  Sensation  predominates.  All 
of  our  show  things,  including  our  senior  heifer  calf,  Mischief  Maker  36th,  the 
sensational  show  heifer,  being  first  at  the  International  in  a  very  strong  class. 
We  sent  a  sample  to  Chicago,  including  five  head,  and  they  made  a  great 
record.  Some  of  the  best  breeders  of  the  country  have  repeatedly  made  the 
statement  that  Bean  Mischief  has  no  superior  as  a  sire  with  equal  opportuni- 
ties. A  large  number  of  the  best  breeders  of  the  country  are  using  eons  of 
this  great  sire.  They  all  report  nattering  results.  It  is  time  to  bring  every 
herd  up  to  the  breed's  standard,  and  here  is  your  chance." 

MOUSEL  BROS.  Cambridge,  Nebraska 


Wednesday,    December   31,  1913. 
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Wolf  Brothers 


Nebraska's  Biggest  Importers  of- 


Julius  Wolf 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Horses 

ALBION,  NEBRASKA 


Max  Wolf 


We  import  the  best  obtainable  in  France 
and  Belgium.  At  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
1913,  we  won  the  following  prizes: 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Open  class  for  two-year  olds ;  first,  second  and 
third.    23  head  shown  in  this  class. 

Junior  championship  and  reserve  champion- 
ship. 

First  prize  for  five  best  stallions  (showing 
five  recently  imported  two-year  olds.) 

Silvor  trophy  for  five  best  stallions  awarded 
by  the  Percheron  Society  of  America. 

First  prize  in  the  open  three-year  old  mare 
class  and  the  grand  champion  mare  was 
imported  and  sold  by  us. 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

First  prize  in  yearlings. 

First,  second  and  fourth  in  two-year  olds. 


First,  third  and  fourth  in  three-year  olds. 

Second  in  four-year  olds  and  over. 

Senior  champion  stallion  and  Junior  cham- 
pion stallion. 

The  highest  honors,  ever  awarded  to  any  one 
firm  in  the  state  of  Nebraska. 


We  guarantee  to  show  you  high  class  two- 
year  old  Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions 
that  will  weigh  2,000  pounds  and  over. 

We  also  show  some  choice  American  bred 
stallions  and  mares,  quality  considered, 
at  prices  that  defy  competition. 

Our  horses  were  all  inspected  by  the  Ne- 
braska state  stallion  inspector  and  a  SOUND 
certificate  goes  with  every  one  of  them. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  inspection  in- 
vited. 


Hager's  Offering  Duroc 
Jersey  Bred  Sows 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  NEAR 

AVOCA,  IOWA,  MONDAY,  JAN.  12 

«II__J  Ten  aged  sows,  Thirteen  fall  gilts,  Tbree 
ncdQ  yearlings  and  the  rest  will  be  spring  gilts 

Spring  gilts  are  sired  by  A.  F.'s  PILOT  WONDER  and  MODEL 
GANO,  a  son  of  Long  Gano,  and  a  son  of  Prince  of  Colonels.  A  very 
choice,  growthy  bunch  of  practical  sows. 

For  catalogs  address — 

A.  F.  HAGER,  Avoca,  Iowa 


N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


HAGER'S  BRED  SOW  OFFERING 
On  Monday,  January  12,-  A.  F.  HAGER,  the  well  known  Duroc 
Jersey  breeder  at  AVOCA,  IOWA,  will  sell  a  draft  of  45  head  of  bred 
sows.  In  this  offering  will  be  ten  aged  sows,  thirteen  fall  yearlings, 
three  yearling  sows,  and  the  rest  will  be  spring  gilts.  The  three  year- 
lings are  sired  by  A.  F.'s  PILOT  WONDER  and  will  be  bred  to  MODEL 
GANO,  a  son  of  Col.  Gano.  The  MODEL  GANO  gilts  are  all  bred  to  a 
Golden  Model  boar  and  there  are  some  extra  good  brood  sow  proposi- 
tions among  these.  There  will  be  three  very  choice  fall  sows  sired  by 
A.  F.'s  PILOT  WONDER  that  will  be  bred  to  MODEL  GANO,  the  boar 
that  he  has  been  using  in  his  herd,  sired  by  Col.  Gano.  Mr.  Hager  has 
plenty  of  growth  among  his  sows  to  be  sold,  and  it  will  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  pick  up  big,  good,  growthy  sows  carrying  the  very  best 
of  pedigrees  and  mated  with  sires  of  rich  breeding  and  good  individual 
merit.  Mr.  Hager  is  a  practical  stockman,  and  this  offering  will  be  in 
nice  condition  by  sale  day. — O.  I.  Purdy. 


H 


The  1 ,000-lb  "Col.  SENSATION" 

Offering  of  Bred  Sows 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  FARM  NEAR 

AUDUBON,  IOWA,  Tuesday,  Jan.  13 


40  Head 


TWENTY-FIVE  SOWS  BRED 
TO  COL.  SENSATION. 


Others  bred  to  GOLDEN  MODEL  3D,  an  extra  good  boar  by  Golden 
Model  2d,  and  GOLDEN  MODEL,  JR.  One  of  the  greatest  offerings  of 
bred  sows  to  be  sold  in  the  corn  belt  this  year.  Practically  all  year- 
lings and  fall  sows.    BE  SURE  AND  GET  CATALOGS.  ADDRESS— 

J.  B.  ASH  BY,  Audubon,  la. 


N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


ASHBY'S  GREAT  SOW  SALE 
On  JANUARY  13,  at  his  stock  farm  near  AUDUBON,  IOWA,  MR. 
J.  B.  ASHBY  will  hold  his  annual  sow  sale,  and  in  this  offering  he  is 
going  to  put  one  of  the  best  bunches  of  Duroc  Jersey  sows  to  be  sold 
this  year.  It  will  consist  practically  of  fall  and  yearling  sows,  with 
the  exception  of  two.  One  of  these  is  a  tried  sow,  IOWA  FANCY 
LAST,  by  Defender,  and  this  sow  will  be  bred  to  the  noted  COL.  SEN- 
SATION, the  BIGGEST  boar  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  this  year  There 
will  be  no  better  sow  sold  in  th3  west  this  year — a  big,  strong,  high- 
backed  sow,  strictly  of  the  brood  sow  type.  She  will  make  someone  a 
great  show  sow  next  year.  Mated  with  this  noted  boar,  she  ought  to 
be  a  great  proposition  for  prominent  breeders  to  get  in  on.  The  sows 
which  are  to  be  sold  are  by  ADVANCER  CHIEF,  JR.,  by  Advancer 
Chief,  GOLDEN  MODEL  3D,  and  other  boars  of  note.  Mr.  Ashby  has 
been  a  buyer  of  the  very  best,  and  he  has  always  been  careful  in 
selecting  the  big,  deep-bodied  kind  when  adding  sows  to  his  herd. 
The  reputation  of  this  herd  carries  with  it  big-type  stuff.  This  offer- 
ing will  probably  be  the  greatest  collection  of  big-type  sows  that 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  anywhere  this  year.  If  you  can- 
not attend,  send  bids  to  0.  I.  Purdy. 
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Schug's  Offering  of  Big  Type 

Poland  Chinas 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  EARM  NEAR 

Coleridge,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  January  20 

—  45  Head—  

A  choice  lot  of  spring  gilts  in  this  offering  sired  by  GREAT  COLUM- 
BUS, a  sou  of  the  well  known  and  strong  breediug  boar  BIG  ORPHAN, 
and  out  of  the  great  producing  dam  Lady  Rose  2d  by  Long  Wonder.  He 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Schug  as  the  greatest  sire  he  ever  had  on  his  place. 
TWELVE  YEARLING  SOWS,  mostly  by  KING  MASTIFF.   Some  will  be 
bred  to  BIG  KIND,  a  son  of  Crow's  Kind,  an  extra  good  yearling  boar.  A 
choice  string  of  BIG-TYPE  SOWS  go  in  this  offering.   A  number  bred  to 
GREAT  COLUMBUS  and  others  to  a  son  of  BLUE  VALLEY. 

For  catalogs  address — 

ROBT.  SCHUG        Coleridge,  Neb. 

Col.  W.  B.  Duncan,  Auctioneer                      H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 

Adams  Offers  "Lauer's 

CHIEF  PRICE" 

 Breeding-  

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT   

Laurel,  Neb.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  21 

Jif\    U                 TWENTY-FIYE  SPRING  GILTS 

**w   flcaa    FIFTEEN  yearling  sows 

An  offering  that  will  be  rich  in  the  blood  of  the  big  boar  LAUER'S 
CHIEF  PRICE,  one  of  the  biggest  boars  in  service  anywhere.  The 
spring  gilts  are  largely  by  him  and  some  of  them  are  bred  to  a  son  of 
CROW'S  KIND.  Sows  not  by  him  will  be  bred  to  LAUER'S  CHIEF 
PRICE.  A  choice  collection  of  good,  big,  strong  yearling  sows. 

For  catalogs  address — 

ROY  ADAMS     Laurel,  Neb. 

Col.  W.  B.  Duncan,  Auctioneer                 H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 

ADAMS  OFFERS  BIG-TYPE  SOWS  * 

On  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  21,  the  day  following  the  Robert  1 
Schug  sale,  ROY  ADAMS  will  sell  big-type  Poland  China  bred  sows, 
and  the  blood  of  the  strong  breeding  boar,  LAUER'S  CHIEF  PRICE, 
will  be  very  strongly  represented,  as  a  number  of  the  yearling  sows 
will  be  mated  to  him.  He  is  an  exceptionally  large  boar  and  his  pigs 
take  on  the  qualities  of  big-type  stuff.  The  class  of  sows  mated  to 
him  are  of  the  big  kind,  and  the  cross  will  prove  good.  Mr.  Adams 
has  sent  out  a  good  many  males  and  sows  the  past  year  and  has  re- 
ceived the  very  best  of  reports.  He  will  not  have  his  offering  in  high 
flesh,  but  in  just  the  best  possible  condition  to  be  of  the  most  value 
to  the  purchasers.  Try  and  arrange  to  attend  this  sale,  but  if  you 
cannot,  send  bids  to  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman. 

SCHUG'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 
On  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  20,  at  his  stock  farm  near  Coleridge,  Neb., 
Mr.  Robert  Schug,  the  well  known  Poland  China  breeder  of  that  place, 
will  hold  a  public  sale  of  Poland  China  bred  sows,  and  in  this  offering  he 
is  going  to  put  some  of  as  choice  brood  sow  propositions  as  will  be  sold 
in  Nebraska  this  season.    Mr.  Schug  has  always  been  one  of  the  breeders 
who  has  offered  something  of  especial  interest  in  his  sow  sales,  and  this 
year  there  will  be  move  attractions  than  usual.   He  has  in  his  herd  one  of 
the  best  big-type  boars  in  the  corn  belt,  considered  by  Mr.  St  hug  as  the 
best  boar  ho  has  ever  used  and  this  boar,  GREAT  COLUMBUS,  will  be 
very  strongly  represented  in  this  sale.   He  is  sired  by  the  noted  show  and 
breeding  boar  Big  Orphan  and  out  of  the  good  sow  Lady  Rose  2d  by  Long 
Wonder.    He  has  a  remarkable  amount  of  scale  and  is  a  very  deep-sided 
fellow,  standing  on  the  very  best  of  pins.    The  great  breeding  boar  KING 
MASTIFF  was  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Schug  and  was  sold  to  a  prominent 
eastern  breeder  at  a  good,  big  figure.    There  will  be  12  yearling  sows  in 
the  sale,  and  they  will  be  mostly   by   KING   MASTIFF,  and  some  of 
these  will  be  mated  to  the  good  boar  GREAT  COLUMBUS.     They  will 
make  great  brood  sow  propositions,  and  if  you  cannot  be  present,  send 
bids  to  the  fieldman,  H.  C.  McKelvie. 

"I  have  got  more  inquiries  from  THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 
than  all  other  papers  I  have  used  combined.    I  consider  THE 
NEBRASKA  FARMER  a  high  class  paper  in  every  particular. 
With  the  business  that  I  have  had  from  it,  I  feel  justified  in 
making  these  assertions.    I  don't  see  how  any  Nebraska  farmer 
that  makes  farming  and  stock  raising  his  business  can  get 
along  without  your  valuable  paper."  — DAVID  BOESIGER 
Breeder  of  Shorthorns  and  Durocs, 

CORTLAND,  NEBRASKA. 

Long  Wonder  2d 

A  Big  Type  Sensation,  is  mated  with 
two-thirds  off  FRED  WILLE'S 

Poland  China 

Sow  Offering 

TO  SELL  IN  ERNST  &  BROCH'S  BARN  IU 

Columbus,  Neb.,  Thursday,  Jan.  22 

45  Head  

Six  tried  sows,  twelve  fall  gilts  and  twenty-seven  spring 
gilts  by  WAYSIDE  JUMBO  by  Wade's  Jumbo,  BIG  WONDER  by 
Long  Wonder,  SMOOTH  WONDER  by  Big  Wonder,  EXCEPTION 
LOOK,  ORANGE  WONDER  and  A  WONDER  NEXT  by  A  Wonder 

The  offering  is  well  balanced  and  good.    The  fall  sows  are 
choice.    The  sows  are  bred  to  WAYSIDE  JUMBO,  a  good  sire; 
WAYSIDE  JUMBO  2D,  an  extra  good  fall  boar  with  over  10-inch 
bone  by  Wayside  Jumbo,  and  two-thirds  of  the  offering  are  bred 
to  LONG  WONDER  2D,  A  BIG  SENSATION.    LONG  WONDER 
2D  is  by  the  Ferguson  &  Diffey  Long  Wonder  by  Longfellow,  Jr., 
and  out  of  Miss  A  Wonder,  by  A  Wonder  A,  by  A  Wonder;  sec- 
ond dam  Uneeda  Wonder  by  Neuhofel's  Long  Wonder.    He  is 
certainly  bred  strong  in  BIG  BLOOD  LINES.   He  is  a  real  mon- 
ster, exceptionally  long,  good  lines,  extra  good  head,  good  ham 
and  8%  inch  bone.    He  was  sixth  prize  pig  at  Lincoln  this  year 
and  is  out  of  a  litter  of  9  raised  that  won  3d  produce  of  sow  at 
Lincoln.   He  must  be  rated  as  one  of  the  foremost  prospects 
among  the  spring  boars  in  service  in  the  corn  belt.  A  sow  bred  to 
him  is  desirable.   Two-thirds  of  this  offering  are  bred  to  him. 
H.  C.  McKelvie  will  handle  bids  at  this  sale.— H.  C.  McKelvie. 

FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS — 

FRED  WILLE       Columbus,  Neb. 

Col.  >V.  B.  Duncan,  Auctioneer          H.  C.  McKelvie,  Fieldman 

The  "Col.  Critic"  3£ 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Missouri  Valley,  la.,  Monday,  Jan.  19 

ALSO  A  TWO-YEAR-OLD  PERCHERON  STALLION 

y\  f\   LJAaJ   Twenty-four  Spring  Gilts,  Sixteen 
w   Ul  Call  Yearlings  and  Tried  Sows. 

A  richly  bred  lot  of  sows,  and  sixteen  of  them  will  be  bred  to  the 
good  boar,  Col.  Critic,  one  of  the  very  best  sons  of  the  noted  breeding  boar 
King  The  Colonel.  This  boar  will  also  be  included  in  this  sale.  There 
will  be  ten  of  his  daughters  in  the  offering,  and  they  are  good.  Other 
sows  are  by  such  boars  as  Proud  Chief  and  Archiever.  The  rest  of  the 
offering  will  be  bred  to  the  good  young  boar,  Golden  Sensation  a  son  of 
Golden  Model  2d.       For  catalogs  address— 

ROBERT  HAIRSINE       Missouri  Valley,  Iowa 

Cols.  N.  G.  Kraschel  and  E.  Z.  Russell,  Ancts.       0.  I.  Pnrdy,  Fieldman 

DUKOCS  AT  MISSOURI  VALLEY 

On  Monday,  January  19,  Robert  Hairsine,  the  well  known  Duroc  Jersey  breeder 
at  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  will  hold  a  public  sale  of  bred  sows,  and  in  this  offering 
he  is  going  to  put  an  extra  choice  bunch  of  sows  that  are  bred  in  the  purple  and 
are  uniformly  a  corking  good  lot  of  individuals.  The  center  of  attraction  in  this 
offering  is  going  to  be  the  blood  of  the  great  boar,  COL.  CRITIC,  a  son  of  the  noted 
King  The  Colonel,  and  one  of  his  very  best  sons.  This  boar,  besides  having  a  num- 
ber of  daughters  in  the  sale,  and  several  sows  bred  to  him,  will  also  be  sold  to  the 
high  bidder,  and  this  will  certainly  be  a  great  opportunity  for  someone  to  pick  up 
one  of  the  very  best  tried  boars  doing  service  in  Iowa  at  your  own  price.  There 
will  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  sows  bred  to  him,  and  there  will  be  ten  of  his  daughters' 
in  the  sale.  Also  about  twenty-four  spring  gilts,  and  the  others  will  be  yearling 
and  tried  sows.  A  number  of  daughters  of  PROUD  CHIEF  and  ARCHIEVER  in 
the  sale,  and  other  noted  sires  will  be  represented.  Aside  from  his  offering  of  bred 
sows  he  is  also  going  to  sell  a  two-year-old  Percheron  stallion  that  is  right  in  every 
way.  Write  for  catalof  of,  this  sale  of  Durocs,  and  if  you  cannot  attend  send  bids 
to  O.  1.  Purdy,  who  will  represent  this  paper. — O.  I.  Purdy. 

Wednesday,  December  31,  1913. 
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"Golden  Model"  Blood 


SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Melbourne,  Iowa,  Tuesday,  Jan.  20 

 50  Head  

Sows  by  such  noted  boars  as  have  been  instrumental  in  making  this 
great  herd  what  it  is  today.  A  great  collection  of  sows,  either  prize  win- 
ners or  sired  by  prize  winners,  and  out  of  dams  rich  in  the  noted  Golden 
Model  breeding.  Golden  Model  31st,  High  Model,  Sensation  Wonder,  Crim- 
son Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  I  Am  Golden  Model  2d  and  other 
sires  of  note  represented.  A  number  of  sows  bred  to  the  best  boar  Walte- 
meyer  Bros,  ever  raised  in  I  Am  a  Golden  Model  2d.  Also  using  Golden 
Critic  by  Golden  Model  2d.    Write  for  catalogs  to — 

WALTEMEYER  BROS. 

Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel,  Auctioneer 


Melbourne,  Iowa 

0.  I.  Purdy,  Fieldman 


THE  GREAT  WALTEMEYER  SALE 
On  Tuesday,  January  20,  Waltemeyer  Bros.,  Melbourne,  Iowa,  will 
hold  their  annual  sale  of  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows,  and  in  this  offering  they 
will  include  some  of  the  choicest  sows  that  they  have  ever  offered.  They 
will  sell  a  grander  bunch  than  last  year  when  they  "copped"  the  top  aver- 
age in  the  corn  belt.  The  offering  will  be  richly  imbued  with  the  Golden 
Model  breeding  that  has  been  foremost  in  the  winnings  at  the  best  and 
biggest  stock  shows  of  recent  years.  This  herd  is  very  strongly  saturated 
with  Golden  Model  blood  and  you  will  be  safe  in  shutting  your  eyes  when 
it  comes  to  bidding  and  you  will  get  something  that  carries  the  blood  of 
prize  winning  sires  and  dams.  They  have  made  several  record-breaking 
sales  and  it  is  because  the  Golden  Models  make  good.  Their  show  stuff  is 
sensational  for  size  and  quality  combined.  Where  can  you  go  and  buy 
from  a  herd  that  has  the  reputation  for  turning  out  as  many  good  ones  as 
this  herd?  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  foundation  stock,  or  wish  to  add 
new  blood  to  your  herd,  do  not  overlook  this  as  the  best  always  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run.  A  number  of  their  sows  will  be  bred  to  the 
good  boar  1  AM  A  GOLDEN  MODEL  2D,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
boar  ever  raised  by  these  well  known  breeders.  Others  will  be  bred  to 
the  good  boar  GOLDEN  CRITIC,  another  son  of  Golden  Model  2d,  and 
out  of  the  dam  H.  A.'s  Choice  Goods.  If  you  cannot  attend  this  sale, 
send  bids  to  O.  I.  Purdy. 


J.  Rousselle  &  Sons,  SENweABRD 

 Importers  and  Breeders  of  

Percheron,  Belgian 
and  Shire  Horses 

Horses  with  Size,  Quality,  Bone  anil 
Conformation 

We  speak  the  French  language,  are 
natives  of  France  and  make  our  selections 
personally  from  the  best  studs  in  France. 


Our  Percherons  have  show  merit;  are 
are  big  with  quality  and  standard  colors. 

Our  Belgians  are  true  to  type;  broad  at 
both  ends,  big  and  thick  in  the  middle 
and  big  bone. 

Our  Shires  have  the  "flash;"  the  fettle 
and  true  characteristics  of  this  breed. 

We  Have  for  Sale: — Stallions  and 
mares  that  must  be  seen  to  be  appreci- 
ated. They  are  good  and  we  back  our 
claim  to  know  good  horses  by  showing 
the  good  ones  at  our  barns. 


We  cheerfully  solicit 
your  inspection  


Jos.  Rousselle  &  Sons,  Seward,  Nebraska 


Gedarbank  Farm  Big  Type  Poland  Sows 

To  Sell  in  heated  Pavilion  at  the  Farm,  Two  Miles  North  of 

YORK,    NEB.,  FRIDAY,   JANUARY   23,  1914 

For  thirty  years  the  home  of  the  best  big  type  Poland  China  hogs.    70  head  of  extra  choice  big  sows 
are  listed  for  the  sale.    They  are  the  best  and  largest  gilts  and  young  sows  that  ever  left  Cedarbank  Farm 

ENTIRE    HERD  IMMUNE 


70— HEAD— 70 

Sired  by  Big  Chief  Big  Bone  by 
Long  Chief  2d,  dam  by  Big  Bone; 
M's  Giant  by  Big  Price,  dam  by 
Long  King  and  Ringmaster  by 
Long  Chief  2d,  dam  by  Long  King 


70— HEAD— 70 

Bred  to  M's  Jumbo,  one  of  the 
biggest  and  best  boars  of  the 
breed  by  Wade's  Jumbo;  Chief 
Big  Bone,  M's  Giant  and  Black 
Orange. 


The  gilts  in  this  sale  are  March  farrow  and  many  of  them  will  be  weighing  400  pounds.  The  entire 
lot  run  from  350  to  400  pounds  and  descend  from  i,ooo-pound  sires  and  600-  to  800-pound  dams.  They  are  big 
with  quality;  have  big  bone,  good  feet  and  strong  backs;  they  have  been  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  them  as 
the  best  they  ever  saw;  they  are  all  IMMUNE.  Bids  may  be  senr  to  the  Nebraska  Farmer  fieldman,  H.  C.  Mc- 
Kelvie.    Catalogs  giving  full  breeding  and  information  sent  on  request  to 

Thomas  F.  Miller,  Prop.,  York,  Nebraska 

COL.  W.  B.  DUNCAN  and  COL.  A.  W.  THOMPSON,  Auctioneers  H.  C.  McKELVIE,  Fieldman 

The  catalog  of  this  sale  is  ready  to  send  out  and  should  be  applied  for  at  once.    Mention  The  Nebraska  Farmer  when  writing 
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"—400  Registered  Horses 

n.AAuitinTnv     irimma     .1ANII4RT   27.   28.   29   AND    30.  1914. 


BREEDER'S 

SALE   —  » - —  

IN    COLISEUM,     RI.OOMINGTON,    ILLINOIS,    JANUARY   27,   28,   29   AND    30,  1914 

300   Imported   and    Native   Bred   Registered  Percherons, 
Belgians,  French  Draft,  Shire  and  Clydes- 
dale Stallions  and  Mares. 

of  Imported  Stallions  and  Mares  that  will 
land  by  sale  day. 

of  Imported  Stallions  and  Mares  that  have 
been  here  a  year. 

of    the    Best    Registered    Mares    that  ever 
went   into   an   auction  ring, 
of    Imported    Fillies,    1    and    2    years  old 


D.  AUGSTIN 


100  Head 
100  Head 
100  Head 
50  Head 

100  Reg.  Stallions 
100  Reg.  Trotter* 
100  Head  Ponies 


years 

breeding 


Catalog  Ready  January  12, 


of  the  very  choicest 
and  individuality. 
Grade     Draft,     Stallions  and 
Mares. 

Imp.  and  Native  Bred  Registered 
Shetland   and  Welsh.  , 

C.  W.  HURT,  Mgr. 
1914.  Arrowsmlth,  Illinois. 


i  Get  a  Catalogue 

OK  MY  FORTHCOMING  SALE  OF  REGISTERED  ATVI>  HTGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


This  sale  will  be  held  some  time  soon.  In  this  sale  I  will  offer  the 
entire  herd  of  the  late  John  Sneddon — the  oldest  herd  in  the  state.  The 
offering  will  consist  of  ten  good  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  including  a  son 
of  KATY  GERBEN.  Also  twenty-five  registered  females,  including  some 
with  A.R.O.  records.  Also  twenty-five  grades.  Write  today  for  a  catalog. 

T.  A.  GIERENS,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

SALE  AT  FARM  NEAR  WALTON 


Be  An  Auctioneer 


Earn  $50-00  to  $100.00  a  Day 

The  demand  for  good  auctioneers  is  large.  There 
are  too  many  of  the  second  class  kind  and  too  few  of 
the  first  class  sort.  There  is  scarcely  a  community  in 
Nebraska  which  is  not  now  waiting  for  a  capable  auc- 
tioneer to  come  in  and  take  care  of  the  auction  business. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  show  your  ability  by  making  a 
few  good  sales.  Then  you  can  have  all  the  work  you 
want. 

The  Missouri  Auction  School 

The  Largest  in  the  World 

gives  a  complete  course,  either  by  mail  or  direct.  You  may  take  your 
course  in  jour  own  home,  or  at  the  school  in  Kansas  City. 


Col.  H.  S.  Duncan 


is  one  of  the  principal  instructors  in  this 
school.  He  makes  sales  of  pure  bred 
stock  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  If  you  want  to  know  what 
it  is  to  be  a  real  auctioneer,  attend  a  sale  conducted  by  Col.  Duncan. 
Practically  every  day  of  his  time  is  taken  and  he  is  among  the  highest 
paid  men  on  the  auction  block  in  America,  but  he  makes  the  money 
for  his  customers.    He  tells  you  how  to  do  as  well. 

New  Term  Opens  January  5 

Write  or  wire  for  particulars.  Or  better  still,  come  to  Kansas 
City;  be  here  the  morning  of  January  5  and  take  your  training  under 
the  instruction  of  men  who  have  made  an  unqualified  success  of  the 
auction  business.    Write  me  today. 

Col.  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  Pres. 

Missouri  Auction  School 

14th  &  Grand  Avenue 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Rural  Banking  and 

Credit  in  Europe 

(Continued  from  Page  12181 


This  can  be  counteracted  in  the 
French  system  only  by  giving  closer 
government  supervision,  but  to  my 
mind  that  is  not  so  effective  as  super- 
vision among  members  of  the  local 
society. 

A  Farmers'  Problem 

The  adaptation  of  any  of  these 
systems  to  American  conditions  must 
test  largely  with  those  concerned— 
the  farmers.  You  can't  force  any 
co-operative  system  upon  a  commun- 
ity and  expect  it  to  work;  its  initia- 
tion and  success  or  failure  rest  en- 
tirely with  the  users.  If  different  and 
better  banking  and  credit  facilities 
for  farmers  are  needed  in  this  coun- 
try, farmers  themselves  should  de- 
termine what  the  system  shall  be, 
and  as  they  are  the  ones  concerned, 
they  should  control  it  and  receive  its 
benefits. 

I  was  more  favorably  impressed 
with  the  Raiffeisen  system  of  rural 
banking  than  by  any  other  system  I 
saw  abroad.  The  Raiffeisen  system 
serves  the  renter  as  well  as  the  land 
owner,  and  provides  credit  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  It  is  a  system  that 
tends  to  a  more  prosperous  commun- 
ity and  a  more  permanent  agriculture. 


years  ago,  and  which  does  not  contain 
a  single  breath  or  sentence  of  co- 
operative principle.  The  members  of 
these  companies  are  simply  "asso- 
ciated together"  under  the  old  law. 
They  cannot  legally  exercise  any  of 
the  privileges  granted  to  co-operative 
companies  under  the  law  of  April, 
1911,  unless  they  wake  up  and  take 
affirmative  action  by  coming  under 
the  new  law. 

The  step  that  is  most  needed  in 
Nebraska  is  that  farmers'  companies 
wake  up  and  avail  themselves  of- 
the  powers  and  privileges  that  the 
Nebraska  co-operative  law  has  put 
within  their  reach. 


The  Next  Step 

in  Co-Operation 

(Continued  from  Page  1216) 


shares  of  stock  held,  one  vote  to  each 
share.  Even  under  the  co-operative 
law,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
companies  must  allow  one  vote  for 
each  share  of  stock  held  by  a  member. 
But  as  already  suggested,  this  con- 
stitutional provision  may  easily  be 
made  inoperative  in  companies  oper- 
ating under  the  co-operative  law  by 
a  simple  by-law  providing  that  each 
member  may  hold  only  one  share  of 
stock.  (The  value  of  the  share  can 
be  made  high  enough  so  that  a  given 
number  of  shares  will  furnish  suffi- 
cient capital.) 

Regardless  of  the  state  constitution 
a  few  co-operative  companies  in  Ne- 
braska provide  in  their  by-laws  that 
members  shall  have  only  one  vote 
each  on  any  question  no  matter  how 
much  stock  they  may  own.  In  Cali- 
fornia, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin,  Kansas  and  Minnesota  co- 
operative companies  are  given  the 
right  to  make  this  restriction.  Here  the 
state  constitution  seems  to  stand  in  the 
way,  although  Nebraska  courts  have 
not  been  called  upon  to  decide  the 
question.  At  all  events  it  is  essential 
to  continued  good  feeling,  and  to  the 
confidence  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinued existence,  that  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  principle  be  established  in 
some  way.  That  companies  operating 
under  the  co-operative  law  in  this 
state  may  legally  restrict  the  amount 
of  stock  owned  by  one  person  points 
the  sure  way  to  limit  voting  power 
here. 

A  Company  Swallowed  Up 

Many  farmers'  elevators  are  even 
now  drifting  away  from  co-operative 
ideals  by  adhering  to  the  old  corpo- 
ration form  of  organization.  One 
farmers'  elevator  in  Saunders  county 
was  put  out  of  business  in  the  past 
six  months  by  the  very  simple  method 
of  a  line  company  employing  a  "stool- 
pigeon"  gradually  to  buy  up  the 
shares  of  such  persons  as  might  for 
various  reasons  *how  willingness  to 
sell.  He  represented  that  he  was 
"accommodating"  ihose  who  would 
rather  have  the  cash  than  the  stock, 
conveying  the  impression  that  he 
would  hold  the  stock  himself.  But 
when  he  had  secured  a  controlling 
interest  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
line  company,  and  now  those  who  sold 
themselves  out  of  a  market  are  curs- 
ing their  luck.  They  should  have 
looked  further  ahead  than  the  ends 
of  their  noses  and  adopted  co-operative 
principles  under  the  Nebraska  law. 
That  would  have  saved  their  elevator 
and  their  market. 

In  Nebraska  there  are  about  200 
farmers'  elevator  companies  with 
elevators  in  operation.  In'  addition 
there  are  probably  200  shipping  asso- 
ciations and  creameries.  The  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  these  concerns 
mistakenly  think  they  are  operating 
co-operative  concerns,  though  they 
are  not.  Probably  all  but  twenty  or 
twenty-five  of  these  corcerns  are 
organized  under  the  general  corpora- 
tion law  of  the    state,    passed  fifty 


Cattle  on  Corn-Belt  Farms 

(Continued  from  Page  122C) 


reason  or  other,  these  men  seldom  set 
the  world  afire  with  their  breeding 
operations.  For  the  farmer  who  is 
going  into  the  pure-bred  business,  it 
is  better  to  buy  just  good  cows,  the 
best  he  can  afford,  and  to  put  at  the 
head  of  the  herd  a  good  pure-bred 
bull.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
cheaply  to  establish  a  good  herd. 
Milking  Helps  Profits 

Probably  the  most  profitable  cows 
for  the  corn-belt  farmer  are  good 
dairy  cows.  If  I  were  going  into  the 
dairy  business,  I  believe  I  would  have 
nothing  but  strictly  dairy  animals. 
But  for  some  reason  dairying  does  not 
appeal  to  the  majority  cf  farmers. 
Probably  it  is  because  of  the  extra 
equipment  required,  extra  help,  which 
is  often  impossible  to  secure,  and  the 
work  connected  with  dairying,  which 
often  amounts  almost  to  drudgery. 

For  the  farmer  who  does  not  want 
to  be  a  dairyman,  starting  with  good 
cows  that  give  enough  milk  to  grow 
a  lusty  calf,  breeding  them  to  a  good 
beef  bull  and  selling  the  calves  at 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  of  age  as 
baby  beef  should  be  a  profitable  ven- 
ture; but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
farther  we  get  away  from  the  dairy 
proposition  the  less  profit  we  must 
be  willing  to  accept. 

I  am  aware  that  many  persons  say 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dual- 
purpose  cow,  but  there  are  cows  that 
will  produce  first-class  feeders  when 
bred  to  a  good  beef  bull,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  milk  enough  to  pay 
for  their  keep  and  thus  leave  the  calf 
clear  profit.  With  twelve  or  fifteen 
cows  of  this  type  the  farmer  on  a 
160-acre  farm  can  face  the  future 
with  equanimity.  Such  cows  can  be 
handled  with  profit  in  any  one  of 
several  ways. 

A  Working  Plan 

The  most  profitable  way  is  to  milk 
them  and  raise  the  calves  by  hand, 
providing  you  know  how  to  raise  good 
calves  that  way.  Or  the  calves  can 
be  doubled  up  on  the  cows,  giving  one 
cow  two  calves  for  five  months,  and, 
if  she  is  a  very  good  milker,  put  a 
third  calf  on  for  another  five  months. 
Then  milk  the  cows  that  are  not 
suckling  calves.  With  good  pastures, 
good  feed  and  good  care  the  lactation 
period  of  a  good  cow  could  be  extended 
so  that  she  could  raise  two  or  pos- 
sibly three  calves  in  a  year  as  well  as 
she  does  one  under  average  conditions. 

The  calves  should  come  in  the  fall, 
if  possible,  in  this  system,  because 
dairy  products  bring  a  better  price  in 
the  winter  months.  Then,  too,  in  the 
winter  there  is  more  time  to  attend 
to  the  little  details  so  essential  to  the 
profitable  production  of  calves.  By 
spring  the  calves  are  large  enough 
to  turn  on  pasture,  where  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Where  the  land  is  good  enough  to 
be  farmed  I  would  not  advise  per- 
manent pastures,  but  would  carry  the 
cattle  on  clover.  If  possible  I  would 
change  the  grazing  ground  each  year, 
and  have  the  pasture  in  either  a  three- 
or  four-year  rotation  of  crops.  Corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  clover  make  an  ideal 
rotation  for  farmers  in  northeast 
Nebraska.  By  this  system  land  can 
be  made  to  produce  more  grain  in 
three  crops  than  in  five  years  of 
straight  grain  farming. 


BEST  FARM  PAPER 

To  Nebraska  Farmer:  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  farm 
paper  printed.  I  am  proud  of  it.  We 
moved  to  Colorado  last  February  and 
located  in  the  Gunnison  valley.  It  is 
an  irrigated  country,  and  the  principal 
crops  are  alfalfa,  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets.  Fruit  farming  and  gardening 
are  also  carried  on  extensively.  We 
like  the  country  very  much 

H.  L.  ROSSELL. 

Delta  county,  Colorado. 


GREATEST 

Cream  Separator  Offer 

The  Melotte — the  wonderful  Melotte — the  great  French-Belgian 

Separator — the  prize  winner  all  over  Europe — now  to  be  shipped  anywnere  in  the  U.  S, 
— and  on  the  most  sweeping  introductory  offer.  The  best  of  all  separators  in  Europe  or 
America — yours  on  this  Rock-Bottom  free  trial  offer.  The  Melotte  introduced  a  year 
ago  swept  the  country  even  with  the  duty  on.  Those  who  knew  cream  separator  values  were  glad  to  pay  it. 
But  now  the  tariff  is  off — no  duty — you  save  all.   Price  cheaper  than  ever  before  outside  of  Europe. 

This  is  positively  the  first  bona  fide,  no-money -down  offer  ever  made  on  any  cream  separator.  No 
manufacturer  of  any  cream  separator  ever  dared  make  such  a  startling  proposition  before.  All 
others  who  have  ever  pretended  to  offer  you  a  free  trial  or  to  send  their  separators  without  any 
money  down  have  taken  care  to  get  something  out  of  you  first.  But  we  don't  want  anything. 
Your  simple  request  brings  the  great  Melotte  direct  from  Belgium  to  your  farm  so  that  it  can 
prove  its  absolute  superioritv  there  against  anv  cream  separator  ever  made,  bv  anv  manufacturer. 

Free  Duty  Cuts  $15^5 


The  high  tariff  has  been  cut  right  off — the  great  Melotte 
comes  in  absolutely  free  of  duty!  You  win!  The  American 
farmer  can  now  get  the  world's  best — the  grand  prize-winner 
of  all  Europe — at  a  price  $15.25  lower  than  ever  before. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  cream  separator  selling  in 
America  the  price  of  this  famous  imported  French-Belgian  machine  has 
been  cut.  The  free  tariff  enables  us  to  make  a  cut  to  you  which  gives 
you  the  one  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for  to  get  the  world's 
greatest  machine  at  the  price  of  an  ordinary  separator.  The  Chicago 
price  is  the  same  price  you  would  pay  if  you  bought  the  machine  in 
Belgium  plus  only  $1.75  for  water  freight. 

You  cannot  compare  any  other  separator  to  the  Melotte — the  lat- 


est and  most  improved  in  design,  construction  and  operation.  The  tariff 
and  patent  arrangements  have  kept  it  off  the  American  market.  Now 
it  is  here  and  sold  on  the  most  liberal  free  trial  offer  ever  made. 

The  Melotte  bowl  hangs  down  from  a  single  perfect  bearing  and  spins 
like  a  top.  It  will  continue  spinning  for  half  an  hour  after  you  slop  turn- 
ing crank  unless  you  apply  brake.  Patented  self-balancing  bowl  isentiiely 
automatic.  You  can't  get  it  out  of  balance  and  so  perfect  is  the  balance 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  vibrate  and  affect  the  skimming  efficiency 
like  other  separators.  The  bowl  chamber  is  made  of 
special  cast  iron,  porcelain  lined  with  white  bath  tub 
enamel.  The  Melotte  is  easiest  to  clean,  perfectly  MtKMWBXM 
sanitary  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Imported 

direct  front 


Absolutely  guaranteed  for  15  years. 


Sent  Without  a  Penny  Down 
—30  Days  Free  Trial 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  cream  separator  in  your 
own  barn  or  dairy  house  brings  it  to  you  instantly.  We  send  you  the  Melotte  without  a 
bit  of  quibbling-  or  hesitancy.  We  neither  ask  nor  want  you  to  send  a  penny.  We  don't  want  a  cent  of  your 
money.  You  set  it  up,  give  it  a  thorough  test  with  the  milk  from  your  own  cows.  We  give  you  a  free  trial 
that  IS  a  free  trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  free  trial  because  we  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  any  money 
down — there  is  no  C.  O.  D. — no  lease  nor  mortgage.    You  keep  your  money  right  in  your  own  pocket. 

Some  people  PRETEND  to  give  you  a  free  trial,  but  they  ask  you  to  give  them  your 

money  first.  We  are  not  afraid  to  let  our  separator  speak  for  itself.  Test  the  Melotte  Cream  Separator  in  every 
way,  watch  your  profits  go  up.  watch  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  cream,  then,  if  you  do  not  believe  that  you 
ought  to  have  a  cream  separator,  just  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If,  however,  you  decide  to  keep  the  genuine 
Melotte,  we  will  allow  you  to  keep  it  on  extremely  easy 


Monthly  Payments 


These  monthly  payments 
are  so  small  that  you  will 

hardly  notice  them.  You  only  pay 
out  of  your  increased  profits.  You  don't  need  to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when  you  can  have  the  separator 
right  in  your  dairy  house  while  you  are  paying  for  it.    In  reality  you  do  not  pay  for  it  at  all.    It  pays  for  itself. 

That  is  what  we  want  to  demonstrate  to  you.  We  want  to  demonstrate  and  prove 
beyond  all  peradventure  that  the  Melotte  Cream  Separaror  does  pay  for  itself.  Only  a  few  months'  use  of  a 
Melotte  Cream  Separator  and  you  will  be  satisfied  that  this  statement  is  absolutely  correct.  A  few  months  and 
the  separator  has  paid  for  itself.  It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny  because  the  increased  amount  of  cream  has  paid 
for  the  machine.  We  don't  want  to  tire  you  here  with  a  long  discussion  of  how  our  cream  separator 
is  made.    You  can  best  understand  this  if  you  will  let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog. 


Valuable  Book,  "Profitable  Dairying,"  Free  4 
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Wonderful  Record  of  The 
French-Belgian  Melotte 

Half  a  million  Melottes  are  in 
daily  use  all  over  the  world.  Recog- 
nized as  the  world's  best  separator.  The 
Melotte  has  won  over  180  International  prizes. 
One  Melotte  has  been  running  at  Remincourt, 
Belgium,  the  equivalent  of  54  years'  of  actual 
work  without  appreciable  wear.  Think  of  it! 
Every  part  is  made  at  the  factory  at  Remin- 
court, Belgium, by  French  and  Belgian  mechan- 
ics, and  conies  just  as  it  is  packed  in  foreign  factory. 

The  reasons  for  its  superiority  are  plain. 
The  bowl  hangs  down  and  spins'  as  though 
running  in  oil.  It  can't  get  out  of  balance. 
There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  alignment 
and  wear  out  bearings.  The  bowl  is  lined  with 
special  indestructible  white  enamel.  The  Me- 
lotte runs  like  new  after  ten  years  use. 

World's  Grand  Prize  Winner 

Here  are  a  very  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  grand  world's  prizes  the  Melotte  has  won. 
The  entire  list  would  cover  this  page: 


1888 — Brussels— International 
Exhibition  —  Progressive 
Prize. 

1894—  Medal  of  Higher  Merit. 

1895—  Vienna— First  Prize 

1897-  Brussels- World's  Ex- 
hibition.   First  Prize. 

1898—  London— First  Prize. 
1900—  Paris  Gold  Medal  and 

First  Prize. 


1903-  Lonrlon  Gold  Medal  and 
First  Prize. 

1904-  St.  Louis— First  Prize. 

1906-  Milan  — First  Grand 
Prize. 

1907-  A  nsterdam  —  First 
Prize. 

1911— Brussels —  Grand  Prize 
and  First  Gold 
Medal . 


Just  ask  for  this  book  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you.  It  is  free!  Place 
your  name  on  the  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  at  once.    Then  we  will  send  you 
our  great  free  book,  "Profitable  Dairying,"  telling  you  everything  about  cows  and  dairving 
butter  and  cream— how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle,  how  to  make  them  more  valuable  than 

they  are  now,  how  to  make  more  mc;iey  th 


Test  With  Other 
Machines 

Before  you  decide  to  buy  any  Cream  Separator 
arrange  to  test  a  MELOTTE  along  side  of  the 
machine  you  now  think  is  the  best  separator  in 
America.  We  want  you  to  do  this.  Then  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  are 
really  getting  the  best  machine.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  buy  a  cream  separator.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  take  anybody's  word. 

You'll  know  which  machine  turns  easiest — 
which  machine  is  the  best  made.  You'll  know  which 
skims  the  closest.  You'll  know  which  will  make  you 
the  most  money. 

Write  to  us  about  the  MELOTTE  and  the 
MELOTTE  FREE  TEST  today.  We  are  the  sole  fac- 
tory representatives  in  America. 


are  now,  how  to  make  more  m 
ever  before  out  of  your  cows.    This  book  is 
written  by  two  of  the  best  known  aairy 
scientists  in  the  country — Prof.    B.  H. 
Benkendorf,    Wisconsin    Dairy  School 
Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis., 
and  K.  L.  Hatch.  Winnebago  County  Agri- 
culiuial  School,  Winneconne,  Wis. 

Send  the  Coupon  Today 
-It  Brings  Free  Book 

We  will  also  send  Our  Free  Catalog,  describing 
fully  the  Melotte  Self-Balancing  Bowl  Cream  Separator 
and  telling  ;ill  about  our  liberal  terms.  Find  out  about  these 
terms  anyway,  even  if  you  don't  expect  to  buy  a  cream  %  « 
separator  just  now.  Remember— no  money  down  free  trial  ^  » 
and  easy  payments  on  the  greatest  European  separator—  *<5^ 
and  we  let  the  separator  tell  its  own  story  You  see 
with  your  own  eyes  why  we  can  afford  to  guarantee  this  seD- 
arator  for  15  years.  The  most  sensational  offer  ever  made 
1 1i co"nectlon  with  a  cream  separator.  Our  catalogue  tel'= 
all  ahout  it.  Don't  delay.  Sign  the  coupon  right  now! 


Send  the  Free  J> 
Coupon  Now  ^4?.$* 


Today  ^  <^ 


v 


Henry  B.  Babson,  Agt.  in  the  U.  S 

19th  Street  and  California  Avenue 
Dept.  4519  CHICAGO,  ILL.  J/T 


<y  O'  r£ 
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Don't  Have  Sick  Hogs 

Get  Rid  of  the  Disease-Breeding  WORMS  Now— VII  Show  You  How  or  IMo  Pay 


t 


"Hog  mortality  is 
seldom  so  rampant  at 
this  season  as  now.  Usual- 
ly sick  pisrs  begin  to  show  up  at  market 
■when  new  corn  is  available,  but  for  weeks 
the  stock  yards  have  been  full  of  the  in- 
valid and  dying  while  reports  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  alarming.  It  is  called 
cholera,  of  course,  but  post-mortem  results 
do  not  confirm  this  theory,  as  carcasses  dress 
white  and  condemnations  are  few.  Still  they 
die.  both  mature  hogs  and  pigs,  and  mortal- 
ity in  the  country  materially  swells  the  mar- 
ketward  movement  with  refugees  from  the 
diseased  areas,  everypigthussacrificed spell- 
ing further  depletion  of  the  food  supply.  A 
man  "who  never  had  a  sick  hog  on  his  place" 
argues  that  low  vitality  is  responsible  for 
much  of  this  trouble,  and  that  low  vitality  in 
turn  is  caused  by  internal  parasites,  -worms, 
to  use  the  vernacular.  This  worm  theory  is  not  a 
fool  one  by  any  means,  and  internal  parasites  un- 
doubtedly entail  heavy  loss  on  growers  of  both 
hogs  and  sheep.  They  practically  ruin  the  bulls 
of  the  native  lamb  crop  every  year,  and  a  pig 
toting  around  a  colony  of  worms  in  his  internal 
economy  has  no  pretension  to  thrift.  Perhaps 
leas  complaint  would  bo  heard  retfardinff  'Vhol 
the  porcine  and  — 
iy  for  worms. 


Let  Me  Stop  Your  Losses— 

from  worms — Let  me  help  you  save  your  hogs  from  the  deadly  plague  that  is  now  sweeping 

over  your  state  threatening:  YOUR  own  neighborhood  and  carrying  off  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  ani- 
mals. The  only  hope  lies  in  PREVENTION  and  the  first  step  is  to  get  rid  of  the  deadly  stomach  and  intestinal 
WORMS— the  real  cause  of  90%  of  all  live  stock  diseases.  There  is  no  known  cure  for  the  terrible  plague,  cholera, 
when  once  it  settles  down  on  your  herd.  But  there  is  a  SURE,  SAFE,  EASY  way  to  destroy  WORMS  with  SAL-VET. 
I'll  prove  it  on  your  own  farm  60  days  BEFORE  YOU  PAY.  I'll  rid  your  hogs  of  these  pests  that  breed  disease— the 
thieves  that  steal  your  animals'  food — suck  their  blood — sap  their  vi'ality  and  rob  you  of  your  profits.  But  if  you  want 
help  don't  wait  until  it  is  too  late.   Act  now.    Read  my  offer  below. 


The  Great 

WORM 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
LIVE  STOCK 

Conditioner 


is  a  wonderful  disease-preventing,  worm  destroying,  medicated  salt.  A  tonic,  digestive  and  condi- 
tioner. It  requires  no  dosing,  no  drenching,  no  starving — no  bother  at  all.  You  simply  place  it  where  all  your  farm 
animals  can  run  to  it  freely  and  THEY  WILL  DOCTOR  THEMSELVES.  I  want  to  place  SAL-VET  before  YOUR  stock  for  the 
next  60  days— I  want  to  prove  to  you  what  1  have  proved  to  thousands  of  other  farmers.  I'll  take  all  the  risk — I'll  furnish  the 
"Sal-Vet" — as  much  as  you  need — all  you  have  to  do  is  to  feed  it  according  to  directions  and  report  results.  Then  at  the  end  of 
60  days  report  results  and  pay  if  pleased.  The  cost  is  trifling— if  it  does  everything  I  claim— and  absolutely 
I   ■■   BS    Hi   ■§    ■    ■  ^   nothing  if  it  fails.  You  can't  afford  not  to  accept  mv  offer.    Drive  out  the  worms— head  off  disease— Save 

m    your  Hogs— Save  your  Feed— FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  NOW. 
SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres.  <A 

%  Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 


THE  S.  ft.  FEIL  COMPANY 

Dept  NeF12-31-13  Cleveland,  O.  ^ 

Ship  me  enousrh  "Sal-Vet"  to  last 
my  stock  60  days.  I  will  pay  the  freight 
charges  when  it  arrives,  agree  to  report 
results  promptly  in  60  days,  and  at  that  time 
pay  for  it  if  it  does  what  you  claim.   If  it 
does  not.  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge. 


Name. 


P.  O. 


V      I  don't  want  you  to  send  me  a  cent  of  money  i-n  advance.    I  don't  ask  you  to  pay 

\me  anything  on  deVvery.    I  send  you  nothing  to  sign — no  papers  to  fill  out.    All  I  ask  from 
you  is  the  coupon.    Fill  it  out — tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have  and  I'll  ship  you 
enough  SAL-VET  to  last  them  60  days.    At  the  end  of  this  time  report  results.  If 
SAL-VET  don't  do  what  I  claim — if  it  don't  rid  your  stock  of  the  disease-breeding,  profit- 
eating,  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms,  I'll  cancel  the  charge.    I'll  pocket  the  loss. 
You  won't  owe  me  a  penny.    You  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
accepting  my  offer.    But  for  the  sake  of  your  own  profits  don't  wait  another  minute. 
A  single  week's  delay  may  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars.    Disease  may  suddenly 

\ break  out  in  your  herd  — then  no  one  can  help  you.    Send  the  coupon  NOW. 
d  drccc  ' 

-  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President  [i3s] 


Shipping  Sta.    State. 


No.  of  Sm-ep  Tfngs^..  Cattle.  H  ti    .  _ 


»  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

^  DeptNeF  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


How  SAL-VET  Saves  Hogs 

"The  cholera  has  been  killing  hogs  all 
around  my  home,  but  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
one.  I  have  never  used  so  effective  a  re- 
medy."— Sanford  Gerst,  South  Boston,  Va. 


"I  found  'Sal-Vet'  to  do  just  what  yau  said 
It  would;  it  is  sure  death  to  worms.  More- 
over, although  the  cholera  has  reached 
throughout  this  neighborhood,  I  have  not 
had  a  single  loss  since  feeding  'Sa'  Vet.'  " — 
Joe  Gahimer,  Alexandria.  Ind. 


"'The  hog  cholera  is  all  around  us  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  so  far  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle case  among  the  hogs  belonging  to  the  men 
who  are  feeding  'Sal-Vet.'  " — Thomas  Can- 
nedy,  Roodhouse,  111. 

"Hogs  all  over  our  county  are  dying  In 
large  numbers,  and  many  right  here  in  my 
town  have  lost  hogs  from  some  cause,  but 
I  could  not  wish  mine  to  do  better  than  they 
have  since  feeding  'Sal-Vet.'  " — D.  E.  Knight, 
Honeah  Path,  S.  C. 

"Before  setting  your  'St,'.  Vet'  I  had  lost 
thirteen  of  my  best  hogs,  but  since  feeding 
'Sal  Vet'  I  did  not  lose  a  single  one,  and  every 
animal  is  in  fine  condition." — (Signed)  Geo. 
Moren,  R.  No.  1,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 


"Before  I  started  to  feed  "Sal  Vet'  my 
hogs  were  sick,  and  I  had  lost  six  of  them; 
since  feeding  'Sal  Vet'  I  have  lost  none, 
although  some  of  them  were  pretty  sick  before 
they  had  access  to  'Sal  Vet'  and  had  lost 
their  hair.  However,  they  pulled  through 
all  right  and  now  have  good  appetites  and 
are  thriving." — Ernest  Triebel,  Rt.  No.  2, 
Clearwater,  Minn. 

"'Sal-Vet'  freed  my  hogs  from  worms  by 
the  wholesale.  I'll  not  be  without  it." — (Sign- 
ed) Henry  Iverson,  Wagner.  S.  D. 


"My  hogs  are  doing  finely;  have  kept 
'Sal-Vet'  before  them  for  two  months  and 
while  there  has  been  lots  of  disease  amongst 
hogs  in  this  section,  none  of  mine  have 
been  sick." — Geo.  A.  Elinc.  Rt.  No.  20,  St. 
Matthews,  Ky   

"I  have  kept  'Sal-Vet'  before  my  hogs  all 
the  time,  and  I  never  saw  them  do  so  well.  A 
lot  of  hogs  died  ail  over  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  mine  have  remained  perfectly 
healthy." — Thomas  V.  Smith,  Ellington,  Mo. 


Bms-tcre  40  lbs.,  52.25;  100  lbs.,  S5; 
rKIOfca  200  lbs.,  S9;  300  lbs.,  S13; 
500  lbs.,  S21.12.  No  orders  filled  for  less  than 
40  lbs.  on  this  60  day  trial  offer.  Never  sold 
In  bulk;  only  in  Trade-Marked  "Sal-Vet" 
packages.  Shipments  for  60  days'  trial  are 
based  on  1  lb.  of  "Sal-Vet"  for  each  sheep  or 
hog,  and  4  lb.  for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle, 
as  near  as  we  can  come  without  breaking 
regular  sized  packages. 
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